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PROCEEDINGS   AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    \0^       CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— r/ir/rvrfav,  October  7,  1993 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex-f 
piration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order    by    the    Honorable    Daniel    K. 
Akaka.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labour  in  vain  that  build  it:  except  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 
but  in  rain.— Psalm  127:1. 

Eternal  God,  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  we  live  in  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  the  world.  Yet  it  has  become 
the  murder  capital  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
the  most  powerful  city  in  the  world. 
Yet  it  seems  powerless  to  control  the 
crime  and  the  violence,  the  broken 
homes,  and  the  abuse  of  children.  Obvi- 
ously, human  effort,  at  its  best,  has  its 
limitations. 

Make  real  to  us  the  wisdom  of  the 
Psalm,  •'*  *  *  except  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in 
vain."  Give  us  grace  to  learn  depend- 
ence upon  Thee,  to  take  prayer  as  seri- 
ously as  legislation,  to  live  in  the  light 
of  a  transcendent  reality  which,  when 
taken  seriously,  enables  human  nature 
to  fulfill  its  destiny. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  we  pray  and 
for  His  glory.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September  27,  1993) 

Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Bybd. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  AKAKA  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC,  October  7,  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  D.wiEl.  K    .\kaka,  a 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  Acting  president  pro  tem-^ 
■pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


department  OF  JUSTICE 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER 

DELLINGER,     OF     NORTH     CARO- 
LINA,  TO   BE   AN   ASSISTANT  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL 
The    Senate    resumed    the    consider- 
ation of  the  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  new  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion and  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Walter  Dellinger,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Walter  Dellinger,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  seeks  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  it  ironic  that  the  nomination  of 
Walter  Dellinger  is  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  It  is  ironic  because 
Americans  woke  up  this  week  and 
turned  on  their  television  to  the  sight 
'of  bodies  of  American  soldiers  being 
dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Mogadishu.  This  morning  they  woke  up 
to  the  news  that  yet  another  American 
was  killed  last  night  in  a  mortar  at- 
tack. They  woke  up  wondering  why  in 


the  world  this  country  was  involved  in 
a  civil  war  in  an  area  of  the  world 
where  we  have  no  vital  interests.  They 
did  not  wake  up  wondering  about  the 
status  of  Walter  Dellinger's  nomina- 
tion. 

For  those  who  simultaneously  hope 
that  the  disaster  in  Somalia  will  take 
Senators'  minds  off  of  the  serio*WWess 
of  the  Dellinger  nomination  and  take 
the  public's  mind  off  of  the  administra- 
tion's bankrupt  policy  or  lack  thereof 
in  Somalia,  I  say  shame  on  you. 

Mr.  President,  George  Bush  sent 
troops  to  Somalia  initially  for  one  pur- 
pose and  one  purpose  only,  to  feed  the 
people  that  were  starving  there,  those 
people  that  we  saw  night  after  night  on 
our  television  screens,  thousands  of 
them,  that  were  starving.  That  has 
been  done.  The  job  was  finished.  The 
rains  came.  Somalia  is  now  actually  an 
exporting  nation  of  food  products. 

But  Bill  Clinton,  in  his  wisdom  or 
lack  thereof,  changed  what  President 
Bush  did,  and  now  Americans  are 
dying,  dying  at  the  very  hands  of  the 
people  we  saved  from  starvation.  We 
completely  reversed  our  policy  there 
from  feeding  the  starving  to  correcting 
their  form  of  government.  That  is  not 
what  we  went  for.  and  that  is  notour 
business.  ^  ■ 

Bill  Clinton  has  put  American  iroops 
and  American  foreign  policy  under  the 
command  of  Third  World  leaders. 
American  soldiers,  who  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, are  now  being  killed  under  the 
U.N.  flag.  That  is  not  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  when  they  take  the 
oath  to  join  the  military,  that  they  are 
going  to  be  commanded  by  military 
leaders  of  Third  World  nations. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue.  It  cuts  across  party  lines.  A 
no  less  constitutional  authority  than 
Senator  Robert  Byrd,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  called  for  our  withdrawal 
from  Somalia.  Senator  B-i-RD  last  night 
on  the  floor  called  for  our  withdrawal. 
Yesterday  in  our  office  a  thousand  peo- 
ple called  the  office  to  ask  that  we 
withdraw  from  Somalia.  There  is  not 
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anybody  that  wants  us  there  but  the 
administration. 

If  Bill  Clinton  had  listened  to  Sen- 
ator Byrd  almost  a  month  ago.  we 
would  not  have  the  blood  of  dead  Amer- 
icans on  our  bands  that  has  occurred 
since  Senator  Bvrd  first  called  for  a 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  President,  Bill  Clinton  seems 
eager  to  send  American  troops  around 
the  world  under  any  command,  under 
the  command  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
fix  what  appears  to  be  standing  and  in- 
solvable  problems. 

Now,  we  have  tried  this  all  over  the 
world  from  Asia  to  South  America  to 
fix  problems  with  other  nations.  We 
have  spent  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars. We  have  killed  thousands  and 
thousands  of  American  troops,  and  we 
have  not  solved  problem  one  yet. 

He  has  already  announced  that  hf 
wants  to  send  troops  to  Haiti.  In  fact. 
he  is  sending  them  to  Haiti  under  the 
U.N.  command.  Now.  if  ever  there  was 
a  country  with  a  history  of  nongovern- 
ment or  dictatorial  government,  it  is 
Haiti.  From  Francois  Duvalier  to  the 
current  time,  the  country  has  been 
chaotic  as  far  as  government  is  con- 
cerned. But  now  we  are  sending  600 
American  troops  there  to  attempt  to 
right  a  wrong,  and  we  are  not  even  sure 
where  the  wrong  is. 

He  is  talking  about  sending  troops  to 
Bosnia.  I  do  not  know  what  course  of 
action  this  Senate  would  take  on  send- 
ing troops  to  Bosnia,  but  I  know  what 
I  would  take.  I  would  be  100  percent 
against  it. 

What  does  it  say  about  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Bill  Clinton? 

Mr  President,  in  this  century,  many 
historians  have  come  to  refer  to  this  as 
the  American  century.  The  United 
States  has  led  the  free  world.  The  great 
military  leaders  in  this  American  cen- 
tury have  always  insisted  on  having  a 
clear  military  objective  before  commit- 
ting our  troops.-  That  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation— that  we  did  not 
blatantly  and  cavalierly  send  troops 
into  foreign  countries  without  two 
things,  two  primary  criteria:  One.  we 
had  a  clearly  defined  objective:  and. 
the  next,  we  went  in  with  the  ability  to 
bring  an  overwhelming  force  to  bear  on 
the  enemy.  In  Somalia,  we  have  done 
neither. 

Bill  Clinton  has  no  clear  military  ob- 
jective. And  we  learned  yesterday 
morning  that  he  has  given  the  troops 
there  so  little  reinforcement  that  it 
took  9  hours— 9  hours— for  the  downed 
Americans  to  get  help,  and  we  still  left 
hostages  behind. 

To  make  matters  worse,  he  is  not 
taking  respotisibility  for  this.  Even 
after  this  disaster,  he  is  still  leaving 
American  boys  under  the  command  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  ironic  that 
President  Clinton,  who  tried  so  hard  to 
dodge  the  draft  and  succeeded  in  avoid- 
ing military  service,  is  now  perfectly 
prepared     to     send     young     men     and 


women   to  do   the   fighting  and  dying 
that  he.  himself,  was  afraid  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  it  ironic  that 
the  nomination  of  Walter  Bellinger  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  at  this  time 
for  a  second  reason. 

It  was  reported  today  that  Secretary 
Les  Aspin  denied  the  request  last 
month  of  Gen.  Thomsis  Montgomery, 
the  senior  United  States  commander  in 
Somalia,  for  a  battalion  of  armed 
troops  to  protect  the  light  infantry  al- 
ready there.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that,  had  he  supported  the  decision  of 
the  field  commander,  there  would  have 
been  fewer  or  no  casualties  last  week- 
end. 

If  the  administration's  policy  in  So- 
malia were  defensible,  then  the  admin- 
istration could  easily  defend  sending 
the  equipment  and  manpower  nec- 
_  essary  to  execute  that  policy.  The 
truth.  Mr.  President,  is  we  do  not  have 
a  policy  in  Somalia.  We  are  just  out 
there,  and  we  have  troops  out  there, 
and  we  have  pretty  much  abandoned 
them  without  the  backups  and  the 
equipment  to  do  the  job  that  they  have 
been  assigned  to  by  a  President  who 
has  not  supported  them. 

Therefore.  I  have  to  conclude  that 
Mr.  Aspin  is  either  unable  to  defend 
the  administration's  policy  or  that  Mr. 
Aspin  places  his  judgment  above  that 
of  the  commander  in  the  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  others  will  be  engaging  Les 
Aspin  directly  in  a  discussion  about 
the  efficiency  of  his  Somalia  operation. 
My  concern  is  that  Mr.  Aspin  has  cho- 
sen to  place  his  judgment  above  that  of 
the  field  commanders.  Certainly  those 
people  in  Somalia,  the  field  command- 
ers, have  a  better  feel  of  what  we  need 
to  be  doing  and  what  we  should  have 
been  doing  than  Secretary  Aspin  does 
here. 

Given  Mr.  Aspin's  role  as  one  of  the 
architects  of  this  country's  Vietnam 
strategy  in  Robert  McNamara's  De- 
fense Department.  I  cannot  help  but  be 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  he  appears 
to  have  discarded  the  lessons  of  that 
attempt  to  micromanage  a  war  zone 
from  Washington. 

As  the  video  accounts  of  Somalia— 
literally  dancing  on  the  bodies  of  slain 
Americans- -testified,  attempts  to  sub- 
stitute the  judgment  of  politicians  who 
have  never  served  in  uniform  for  that 
of  the  military  commanders  in  the 
field  has  proven  a  disaster  in  times 
gone  by  and  it  will  also  prove  to  be  dis- 
astrous in  the  future.  Unless  and  until 
United  States  forces  are  withdrawn 
from  Somalian  war  zones,  those  forces 
deserve  to  have  every  advantage  the 
military  men  on  the  ground  believe  to 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
will  not  tolerate  the  likes  of  Bill  Clin- 
ton, Les  Aspin.  and  Walter  Dellinger 
substituting  their  strange  brand  of 
logic  to  the  common  sense  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  people  that 
made  this  Nation  great. 


Until  Bill  Clinton  comes  clean  with 
the  American  people  and  with  the 
brave  men  and  women  of  the  military 
that  he  has  said  that  he  loathes,  the 
ill-timed  and  ill-advised  nomination  of 
Walter  Dellinger  should  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  wish  to  speak 
directly  to  the  nomination  of  Walter 
Dellinger.  Walter  Dellinger  has  been 
nominated  by  the  President  to  be  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  the  Office 
of  Legal  Counsel  at  the  Department  of 
Justice.  But  before  we  can  get  to  the 
President's  nomination  of  Dellinger  to 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  posi- 
tion, we  have  to  deal  with  another  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Dellinger,  and  that 
appointment  of  Mr.  Dellinger  by  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Dellinger  has  already  been  ap- 
pointed on  an  acting  basis  to  fill  the 
job  he  is  waiting  for  confirmation  on. 
While  such  an  appointment  may  sound 
a  little  strange,  the  reason  for  this  ap- 
pointment is  more  than  strange.  It  is 
more  than  dangerous  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  answer  we  got  for  why  the 
appointment  was  made.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  says  that  the  President 
and  Attorney  General  made  this  ap- 
pointment, and  I  quote  them,  was  be- 
cause "We  were  tired  of  waiting  for  the 
Senate  to  confirm  Mr.  Dellinger,  so  we 
went  ahead  and  appointed  him." 

Now  this  is  some  bureaucrat  in  the 
Justice  Department  saying  this.  "We 
were  tired  of  waiting  for  the  Senate." 
We  were  tired  of  waiting  for  the  Senate 
to  confirm  Mr.  Dellinger,  so.  in  our  all- 
powerful  authority  as  hired  bureau- 
crats, we  went  ahead  and  appointed 
him. 

This  is  an  intentional,  outrageous, 
arrogance  of  attitude  for  any  adminis- 
tration to  adopt  with  regard  to  the 
constitutional  responsibilities  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  It  is  the  epitome  of  arro- 
gance, of  lack  of  regard  for  the  100 
elected  i)eople  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  newcomer  to  this 
body.  I  believe  I  have  a  far-beyond-the- 
beltway  attitude  toward  our  most  sa- 
cred and  fundamental  governmental  in- 
stitutions. The  Senate,  as  one  of  the 
foremost  of  these  institutions,  has  al- 
ways been  respected  throughout  this 
great  country  because  of  the  tremen- 
dously important  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities which  the  body  bears. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  Senate's  responsibility  to  confirm 
the  President's  nominees  to  various 
senior  executive  branch  positions.  I 
would,  therefore,  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  read  a  legal  analysis 
which  deals  with  the  appointment  of 
Walter  Dellinger  to  be  an  Acting  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  want  to  note, 
however,  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice made  this  appointment  without 
any  previous  consultation  or  announce- 
ment, and  has  been  unwilling  to  release 
the  documents  which  were  prepared  in 
connection  with  this  appointment. 


The  appointment  was  made  on  Au- 
gust 11.  Twenty-eight  Senators  have 
now  joined  the  two  Senators  from 
North  Carolina— incidentally.  the 
State  from  which  Walter  Dellinger 
comes— in  signing  a  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  request  to  the  Attorney 
General  seeking  the  documents  on  the 
appointment,  explaining  why  they 
found  the  arrogance  to  appoint  the 
man  without  Senate  confirmation,  the 
feistiness  of  making  the  appointment 
without  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  saying  the  Senate  was  too  slow. 
In  signing  a  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  request  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
seek  these  documents  this  body  should 
and  will  take  seriously  any  disregard  of 
its  constitutional  duty  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  Senate  will  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  status  of  this  request  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  legal  analy- 
sis I  mentioned.  On  August  11,  1993, 
Walter  Dellinger  was  appointed  with- 
out notification  as  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  by  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno.  The  Justice  Department  made  no 
public  announcement  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  certainly  for  understandable 
reasons  they  did  not  make  the  an- 
nouncement—but the  obvious  one 
being  he  was  awaiting  confirmation  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  So  they  simply,  in 
their  own  words,  did  not  have  time  to 
wait. 

When  asked  to  state  the  reason  for 
the  Attorney  General's  action,  it  is 
back  to  this  same  statement,  "We  were 
tired  of  waiting,  so  we  went  ahead  with 
the  appointment." 

Attorney  General  Reno's  action  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Dellinger  to  this  position 
prior  to  his  confirmation  may  be  more 
than  unprecedented.  It  may  also  fall 
short  of  being  unconstitutional  by  6nly 
the  slimmest  of  legal  technicality. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
article  II.  section  2.  clause  2.  the  Sen- 
ate is  required  to  provide  its  advice  and 
consent  for  certain  Presidential  ap- 
pointments. Senior  Justice  Depart- 
ment positions,  such  as  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  have  been  included  in 
this  category  by  statute.  This  clearly 
was  meant  by  the  Framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  check  on  the  otherwise 
unrestrained  political  power  of  the 
President  to  appoint  important  execu- 
tive officials,  and  to  give  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  second  look  at 
them. 

Traditionally,  no  executive  branch 
efforts  to  curtail  this  legislative 
branch  function  have  been  honored. 
Never  has  the  Senate's  role  been  inten- 
tionally ignored.  This  appears  to  be, 
and  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  Walter  Dellinger. 

The  statutory  provision  which  gov- 
erns the  appointment  of  senior  execu- 
tive officials  to  acting  capacity,  when 
the  most  senior  executive  position  in  a 


particular  office  becomes  vacant,  such 
as  commonly  occurs  in  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, is  the  'Vacancy  Act. 
Under  the  Vacancy. Act.  an  official  may 
be  appointed  to,  serve  as  head  of  an  of- 
fice, such  as  Department  of  Justice,  Of- 
fice of  Legal  Counsel. 

The  first  manner  in  the  Vacancy  Act. 
under  which  Mr.  Dellinger  could  have 
been  appointed  is  if  he  had  been  serving 
as  the  first  assistant  of  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  when  a  vacancy  occurs 
in  the  position,  that  is  the  position  of 


ration  date,  or  if  it  would  allow  an  in- 
definite circumvention  of  the  con- 
firmation process.  Even  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  however,  it  is  still  highly  un- 
olear  how  this  appointment  could  be 
valid  in  any  manner.  The  Department 
of  Justice  states  that  Mr.  Dellinger 
wais  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 
28  U.S.C— United  States  Code,  sections 
509  and  510.  These  are  the  standard, 
broad  delegations  of  authority  to  the 
Attorney  General  which  are  common, 
boilerplate   language,   and  which  have 


Assistant  Attorney  General,  Office  of    n^r  been  used  nor  were  they  intended 


the  Legal  Counsel.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  Mr.  Dellinger.  He  was  not  an  em- 
ployee. He  was  not  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment., To  be  detailed  to  another  po- 
sition, he  had  to  first  be  hired,  and  he 
had  never  been  hired,  confirmed,  or 
anything.  He  simply  was  hired  as  act- 
ing. He  had  been  a  consultant  but  that 
is  not  being  hired.  That  simply  means 
he  was  technically  not  even  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Pepartment,  but  rather 
an  independent  contractor  doing  jobs, 
or  duties  on  a  per  diem  basis.  He, 
therefore^  does  not  fit  into  this  first 
manner  of  valid  appointment  under  the 
Vacancy  Act. 

The  second  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Dellinger  could  have  validity  in  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  Aqting  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  is  if  he  had 
been  appointed  to  this  position  by  vir- 
tue of  a  Presidential  detail.  But  this 
type  of  appointment  certainly  pre- 
supposes that  the  detailee  has  been 
working  for  the  Government  and  he  is 
simply  changing  assignments;  detailed 
from  his  ordinary  duties  to  special  du- 
ties at  the  request  of  the  President. 
But  in  this  case  Mr.  Dellinger  did  not 
have  a  job.  He  was  not  detailed.  We 
simply  made  him  one.  Thi?  i^  not  appli- 
cable to  Mr.  Dellinger  since  he  was  not 
an  employee  of  any  department.' 

Additionally,  he  certainly  has  never 
been  an  executive  department  em- 
ployee, he  has  never  undergone  Senate 
confirmation  as  the  Constitution  re- 
quires—by the  statute.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  refused  to  furnish 
copies  of  Mr.  Dellinger's  appointment 
papers  of  August  II.  1993.  We  have, 
therefore,  been  forced  to  request  them 
under  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  determine  whether,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Dellinger  was  appointed  as 
a  special  employee  of  some  kind,  and 
then  placed  into  the  acting  position. 
There  have  been  rumors  that  Mr. 
Dellinger  may  have  first  been  made  a 
Deputy  Attorney  General  in  the  Office 
of  Legal  Counsel,  so  he  could  imme- 
diately be  appointed  to  fill  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General's  slot  in  an  act- 
ing capacity.  If  this  was  tHe  cas«  it 
clearly  is  a  tortured  usage  of  the  stat- 
ute to  achieve  a  political  end.  This  is 
totally  a  political  end  that  they  are 
seeking  to  achieve. 

This  would  be  doubly  true  if  the  ap- 
pointment was  made  without  an  expi- 


as  A.  means  by  which  the  President  and 
Attorney  General  can  circumvent  the 
constitutional  duty  and  role  of  the 
Senate  to  advise  and  consent. 

It  is  clear  the  administration's  stated 
attitude  that  "we  were  tired  of  waiting 
for  the  Senate  so  we  went  ahead  and 
appointed  him"  is  a  total  encroach- 
ment and  disregard  for  the  clearly  es- 
tablished and  constitutionally  man- 
dated role  of  the  Senate  in  the  con- 
firmation of  senior  executive  branch 
officials. 

The  arrogance  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  a  word. 

We  hope  you  will  join  us  in  opposing 
this  blatant  breach  of  Senate  preroga- 
tive and  resist  the  confirmation  of  Wal- 
ter Dellinger.  Let  us  send  a  signal  to 
the  administration  that  this  body  will 
not  tolerate  abuse  of  its  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
read  the  full  text  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  letter  sent  to  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno,  signed  by  31  Sen- 
ators. 

Hon.  Janet  Reno. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  attorney  general  Reno:  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  5  U.S.C  section  552  we  here- 
by request  any  and  all  documents  concerning 
the  appointment  of  Walter  Dellinger  to  the 
position  of  .\cting  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Office  of  Le?al  Counsel  on  or  about  Au- 
gust 11.  1993. 

This  Freedom  of  Information  Act  request 
should  be  construed  broadly  to  include  but 
not  limited  to  any  and  all  documents  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
contained  the  formal  approval  for  the  change 
of  Mr.  Dellinger's  status  to  that  of  Acting 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  the  legaK  basis 
and  justification  for  such  change  and  Mr. 
Dellinger's  status  prior  to  his  confirmation 
by  the  Senate:  any  and  all  documentation  as 
to  the  length  of  Mr.  Dellinger's  appointment 
as  Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  pfior 
to  his  Senate  confirmation:  any  analysis  or 
analyses  of  the  Department  or  other  proce- 
dure for  such  an  appointment  originating 
from  within  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
from  any  other  Federal  agency  or  depart- 
ment; any  document  which  directed  you  to 
take  the  action  of  appointing  Mr.  DftUinger 
as  Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  prior 
to  his  Senate  confirmation;  any  communica- 
tion whether  from  an  executive  branch  or 
legislative  branch  source  which  urged,  di- 
rected, or  otherwise  said  appointment  of  Mr. 
Dellinger  prior  to  his  Senate  confirmation. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  a  thorough  review 
of  all  documentation  relating  to  the  afore- 
mentioned   appointment    of    Mr.    Dellinger 
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prior  to  his  consideration  for  confirmation 
by  the  full  Senate,  we  urge  you  to  expedite 
the  response  of  this  request. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  Senator 
Jesse  Helms,  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  myself  and  29  other 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senator  Helms 
noted  last  evening,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment quietly  appointed  Mr.  Dellinger 
as  acting  just  days  after  the  Senate 
failed  to  take  up  and  confirm  his  nomi- 
nation prior  to  departing  for  the  Au- 
gust recess.  The  Department  tried  to 
get  Mr.  Dellingers  confirmation  before 
^  the  Senate  went  out  for  the  August  re- 
cess and  failed.  So  they  subverted  the 
advice-and-consent  clause  of  article  2, 
section  2  of  the  Constitution  and  arro- 
gantly put  Mr.  Dellinger  on  the  job 
without  the  Senate's  confirmation. 

See  what  is  going  on  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. As  Senator  Helms  said  last 
evening,  they  are  simply  thumbing 
their  noses  at  the  Senate.  They  are 
testing  us.  They  are  determined  to  find 
if  there  is  backbone  in  the  people  sit- 
ting in  this  Chamber.  They  want  to  see 
how  much  they  can  get  away  with,  how 
far  they  can  go  in  overriding  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  this  Senate. 

When  asked  why  the  Department 
took  this  high-handed  action,  a  Justice 
Department  official  replied — and  I 
want  to  repeat  this  until  there  is  not 
anyone  who  does  not  know  it — "We 
were  tired  of  waiting  for  the  Senate  to 
confirm  him." 

This  is  a  bureaucrat  in  the  Justice 
Department.  We  were  tired  of  waiting 
for  the  Senate  to  confirm  him  so  we 
just  went  ahead  and  appointed  him  and 
bypassed  the  Senate. 

So  much.  Mr.  President,  for  article  2, 
section  2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  have  asked  my 
staff  to  ask  the  experts  over  at  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  for 
their  reaction  to  this  high-handed  ma- 
neuver. The  experts  at  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  came  back  and 
told  us  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  determined  that  to  their 
knowledge  there  is  no  precedent  for  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Dellinger  as  acting  under 
the  circumstances.  In  other  words,  this 
administration  under  President  Clin- 
ton acted  withoujt  any  precedent, 
rhyme,  or  reason.  They  simply  wanted 
this  man.  They  determined  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  was  not  fast 
enough  for  them  so  they  did  it  on  their 
own.  In  some  circles  this  is  known  as 
acting  on  the  excitement  plan. 

But  just  to  make  sure.  Senator 
Helms  asked  his  staff  to  contact 
former  Justice  Department  officials 
who  served  during  previous  administra- 
tions. One  who  in  fact  wais  appointed 
acting  before  being  confirmed  reas- 
sured us  that  what  Justice  had  done  is 
a  first. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bush  Justice  De- 
partment made  certain  officials  acting 
prior  to  confirmation  but  the  situation 


was  opposite  to  the  Dellinger  case.  The 
nominee.  No.  1.  was  not  controversial. 
The  Department  called  around  to  all 
interested  Senators  first  to  get  clear- 
ance for  making  the  acting  appoint- 
ment and  even  with  these  precautions 
the  Department  made  the  appointment 
full  well  knowing  they  were  stepping 
over  the  bounds  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bility their  action  would  gamer  opposi- 
tion from  Senators  when  the  nomina- 
tion came  to  the  floor. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Dellinger  It  cer- 
tainly has.  But  in  no  case,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, could  this  official  or  could  any 
official  or  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  identify  an  incident  where,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dellinger.  the  nomi- 
nee was  highly  controversial  and 
known  before  his  appointment  that  he 
was  going  to  be  highly  controversial. 

Efforts  by  the  Department  to  obtain 
confirmation  prior  to  the  appointment 
had  failed.  In  no  other  case  has  this 
happened  where  the  nominee  failed  to 
gain  confirmation,  and  yet  he  was  ap- 
pointed acting.  In  response  to  the  nom- 
ination running  into  trouble  in  the 
Senate,  the  Department  went  ahead 
and  installed  the  nominee  on  the  job, 
however,  in  an  acting  capacity  hoping 
that  this  would  expedite  and  over- 
whelm the  Senate  and  he  will  be  con- 
firmed. I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
going  to  have  the  exact  opposite  effect. 

No.  this  action  is  unprecedented. 
Never  before  has  an  administration  un- 
dertaken this  blatant  affront  to  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  powers  of  the  Senate. 

On  top  of  this,  the  Department  re- 
fuses to  share  with  Senator  Helms  and 
me  or  the  remainder  of  the  Senate  the 
details  of  the  appointment.  It  will  not 
tell  us  how  long  the  appointment  is  for. 
nor  even  give  us  copies  of  the  appoint- 
ment papers. 

We  do  not  know  what  Walter 
Dellinger  is  doing  down  at  Justice,  and 
neither  does  the  American  public.  But 
why  should  the  taxpayers  know?  Why 
should  the  taxpayers  know?  They  are 
only  Working  12  and  14  hours  a  day, 
paying  taxes,  living  hard,  and  picking 
up  the  bill  for  the  bureducrats  and  the 
Walter  Dellingers  of  Washington.  So 
they  really  do  not  have  any  right  to 
know.  We  want  them  to  get  back  and 
go  to  work  and  make  more  money  so 
we  can  hire  more  Walter  Dellingers. 

But  as  Senator  Helms  asked  last 
night,  maybe  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  knows.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  on  September  23  that 
the  Justice  Department's  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  reversed  a  Bush  adminis- 
tration policy  supported  overwhelm- 
ingly by  both  Houses  of  Congress  call- 
ing for  the  death  penalty  for  drug  king- 
pins. We  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
what  Dellinger's  roll  in  this  was.  The 
Justice  Department  refuses  to  give  out 
any  information. 

But  also  from  the  Washington  Post 
article,  it  is  suggested  that  Mr. 
Dellinger  was  behind  this  decision  to 


oppose  the  death  penalty  for  drug  king- 
pins. W©  know  that  Dellinger  opposes 
the  death  penalty,  which  I  support,  an.! 
most  of  the  people  in  North  Carolin.. 
support. 

The  man  has  not  even  been  confirmed 
to  the  job  by  the  Senate,  and  he  is  al- 
ready over  there  making  decisions  al- 
lowing drug  kingpins  to  get  off  the 
hook  and  run  free. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  read  the 
article: 

At  the  request  of  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno.  conK'ressional  Democrats  have  dropped 
controversial  provisions  for  a  broad 
anticrfme  bill  that  would  impose  the  death 
penalty  on  dru^  kinirpins  and  add  stiff  man- 
datory minimal  sentences  for  drug  and  gun 
offenses.  Reflecting  popular  sentiment  to 
crack  down  on  drug  and  gun  violence,  these 
measures  have  been  ovei-whelmingly  ap- 
proved by  both  Chambers  in  the  past,  and 
were  included  in  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference report  that  failed  in  the  waning  days 
of  the  last  Congress. 

But    the   Justice    Department's   Office    of 
Legal  Counsel- 
Once  again,  "But  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Legal  Counsel  ";  that 
is,  Mr.  Dellinger— 

reversing  a  position  taken  under  the  Bush 
administration,  challenged  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  drug  kingpin  measure.  The 
office  cited  the  1977  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion Culver  V.  Georgia.'  that  struck  down  the 
death  penalty  for  the  crime  of  rape  when  no 
murder  had  occurred.  Among  the  most  hotly 
debated  of  all  death  penalty  proposals,  the 
drug  kingpin  measure  would  have  permitted 
the  head  of  a  large-scale  drug  organization 
to  be  executed  merely  for  drug  trafficking 
activities  even  without  proof  the  individual 
caused  any  deaths. 

Anybody  that  does  not  think  drug 
dealing  causes  deaths,  and  many  of 
them,  is  living  in  Never-Never  Land. 

The  Department  was  concerned  that  im- 
posing the  death  penalty  in  cases  where  no 
life  had  been  taken  was  inconsistent  with 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

said  the  Department  spokesman.  Carl 
Stem.  Stem  said  the  Department's 
new  position  was  purely  a  result  of 
legal  analysis — 

Legal  analysis  by  Walter  Dellinger— 
and  did  not  reflect  Reno's  oft-stated  personal 
opposition  to  capital  punishment 

I  cannot  separate  what  you  believe 
and  stated  for  30  years  from  what  you 
do. 

The  Department  did  not  object  to  about  50 
other  death  penalty  provisions  in  the  bill, 
but  congressional  aides  said  the  Depart- 
ment's request  appeared  to  be  part  of  the 
last-minute  attempt  by  Reno  to  influence 
the  shape  of  an  administration-backed  crime 
bill  that  has  been  put  together  largely  with- 
out her  input. 

New  versions  of  the  measure  are  slated  to 
be  introduced  today  by  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Chairman  Jack  Brooks  of  Texas, 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Joseph  Biden  of  Delaware.  The  Justice  De- 
partment also  asks,  and  Brooks  and  Biden 
agree,  to  drop  about  a  dozen  provisions  that 
would  impose  new  mandatory  minimal  sen- 
tences, mostly  for  repeat  offenders  and  those 
who  use  guns  in  the  commission  of  drug  or 
violent  crime. 
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Congressional  aides  described  the  Depai^- 
menfs  request  as  limited,  while  Reno  com- 
pletes a  broader  study  of  the  effects  of  man- 
datory minimal  sentences  now  on  the  books. 
But  Represenutive  Bill  McCollum  of  Flor- 
ida, a  sponsor  of  the  drug  kingpin  proposal, 
described  the  Department's  request  as  part 
of  a  larger  administration  retreat  in  the 
drug  war.  'I  do  not  have  any  idea  why  the 
Justice  Department  would  take  this  kind  of 
liberal  position,"  he  says. 

I  can  tell  him  why  the  Justice  De- 
partment took  that  kind  of  liberal  po- 
sition: Because  of  the  likes  of  the  Wal- 
ter Dellingers  there,  that  represent  the 
ultimate  in  liberalism.  What  else 
would  you  have  expected? 

There  is  plenty  of  constitutional  basis  for 
imposing  the  death  penalty  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, he  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  can  tell  us  later  what 
role  Dellinger  had  in  putting  our  Gov- 
ernment on  the  side  opposing  the  death 
penalty  for  drug  kingpins  because  we 
cannot  get  the  information  from  the 
Justice  Department.  They  will  not  tell 
us  a  thing  about  the  Dellinger  nomina- 
tion, which  is  why  Senator  Helms  and 
I  yesterday  sent  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
quest. Twenty-nine  Senators,  in  addi- 
tion to  Senator  Helms  and  myself, 
signed  the  request,  which  I  now  read: 

DEAR  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RENO:  In  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  U.S.  Code,  section  552.  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  we  hereby  request  any 
and  all   documentation  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment Of  Walter  Dellinger  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  on  or  before  or  about 
August  11.  This  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
request  should  be  construed  broadly  to  in- 
clude, but  not  to  be  limited  to.  any  and  all 
documents  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  contain  the  formal  approval 
for  the  change  of  Mr.  Dellinger's  status  to 
that  of  Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
the  legal  basis  justification  for  such  change 
in  Mr.  Dellinger's  status  prior  to  his  con- 
firmation by  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
any  and  all  documentation  as  to  the  length 
of  Mr.  Dellinger's  appointment  as  Acting  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  prior  to  his  Senate 
confirmation;  any  analysis  or  analyses  of  the 
departmental  or  other  procedures  for  such  an 
appointment  prior  to  the  Senate  confirma- 
tion, while  such  precedent  originates  from 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  from 
any   other   Federal   agency   or   department; 
any  documents  which  direct  you  to  take  the 
action  of  appointing  Mr.  Dellinger  as  acting 
Assistant  Attorney  General  prior  to  his  Sen- 
ate confirmation;  and  any  communication, 
whether  from  an  executive  branch  or  legisla- 
tive branch  source,  which  urged,  directed  or 
otherwise  supported  said  appointment  of  Mr. 
Dellinger  prior  to  his  Senate  confirmation. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  a  thorough  review 
of  all  documentation  relating  to  the  afore- 
mentioned appointment  of  Mr.  Dellinger 
prior  to  his  consideration  for  confirmation 
by  the  full  Senate,  we  urge  you  to  expedite 
the  response  for  this  request. 

This  is  signed  by  31  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  very  time  the 
Justice  Department  is  stonewalling  us 
on  our  request  for  information  regard- 


ing the  Dellinger  appointment.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  Attorney  General 
Reno  have  announced  what  the  admin- 
istration claims  is  a  new  standard  for 
openness  in  the-  implementation  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

At  the  very  time  they  are  refusing  to 
release  this  information  to  us,  with 
great  bravado  they  claim  a  new  stand- 
ard for  openness  in  the  implementation 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  It 
was  President  Clinton  in  his  October  4 
statement  who  announced  that  open- 
ness in  Government  is  essential  to  ac- 
countability. I  guess  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  Dellinger  nominatipn  or 
to  any  otiier  matter  about  which  the 
administration  does  not  want  the 
American  people  to  know. 
(Mr.  CAMPBELL  assumed  the  Chair.) 
Mr.  FAIRCLOTH.  If  ever  there  was  a 
man  who  needed  -to  start  practicing 
what  he  has  been  preaching,  it  is  Presi- 
dent Clinton. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  read  the 
■  President's  statement: 
Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Departments  and 

Agencies. 
From  the  White  House,  October  4. 
Subject:  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

I  am  writing  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
subject  that  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
American  public  and  to  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies:  The  administration  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. The  act  is  a  vital  part  of  the  system  of 
Government.  I  am  committed  to  enhancing 
its  effectiveness  in  my  administration.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  now,  the 
Freedon%  of  Information  Act  has  played  a 
unique  role  in  strengthening  our  democratic 
form  of  Government.  The  statute  was  en- 
acted based  upon  the  fundamental  principle 
that  an  informed  citizenry  is  essential  to  the 
democratic  process,  and  that  the  more  the 
American  people  know  about  their  Gc^rn- 
ment.  the  better  they  will  be  govenied. 
Openness  in  Government  is  essential  to  ac- 
countability, and  the  act  has  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  process. 

This  is  the  President  talking,  the  one 
that  will  not  release  the  information  to 
us. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  more- 
over, has  been  one  of  the  primary  means  by 
which  members  of  the  public  inform  them- 
selves about  their  Government.  As  Vice 
President  Gore  made  clear  in  the  National 
Performance  Review,  the  American  people 
are  the  Federal  Government's  customers. 

If  the  American  people  are  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  customers,  not 
many  of  them  will  be  back  for  repeat 
shopping. 

Federal  departments  and  agencies  should 
handle  requests  for  information  in  a  cus- 
tomer-friendly manner. 

These  qustomers  are  the  same  people 
that  make  contributions  every  April 
15. 

The  use  of  the  act  by  ordinary  citizens  is 
not  complicated,  nor  should  it  be.  The  exist- 
ence of  unnecessary  bureaucratic  hurdles  has 
no  place  in  its  implementation. 

I  will  repeat:  "The  existence  of  un- 
necessary bureaucratic  hurdles  has  no 
place  in  its  implementation."  If  31  Sen- 
ators send  a  request  and  get  ignored. 


what  can  the  general  public  expect  to 
get? 

I,  therefore,  call  upon  all  Federal  depart- 
ments.and  agencies  to  renew  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Actr— 

I  wonder  if  Attorney  General  Reno 
got  this  letter— 

—to  its  underlying  principles  of  government 
openness,  and  to  Its  sound  administration. 
This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  all  agencies, 
including  the  Justice  Department,  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  their  administration  of  the  act, 
to  reduce  backlogs  of  freedom  of  information 
requests— 

I  do  not  know  where  we  stand  in  the 
backlogs — 

—and  to  conform  agency  practices  to  the 
new  litigation  guidance  issued  by  the  A,ttor- 
ney  General,  which  is  attached.  Further,  I 
remind  the  agencies  that  our  commitment  to 
openness  requires  more  than  merely  respond- 
ing to  requests  from  the  public.  Elaeh  agency 
has  a  responsibility  to  distribute  informa-  ^ 
tion  on  its  own  initiative— 

What  he  failed  to  mention  in  here 
was  that  each  agency  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  distribute  information  on  its 
own  initiative  that  we  want  the  public 
to  see.  That  which  we  do  not  want 
them  to  see,  we  will  keep  hidden — 
—to  enhance  public  access  through  the  use  of 
electronic  information  systems. 

Well,  we  will  take  it  any  way  we  can 
get  it,  even  written  on  a  brown  paper 
bag.  We  just  want  it. 

Taking  these  steps  will  ensure  compliance 
with  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act.  - 
Today,  President  Clinton  and  Attor- 
ney Geheral  Reno  are  announcing  a 
new  standard  for  openness  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor-: 
mation  Act  by  rescinding  a  1981  rule 
that  encouraged  Federal  agencies  to 
withhold  information  whenever  there 
was  a  substantial  legal  base  for  doing 
so.  and  adopting  in  its  place  a  presump- 
tion of  disclosure. 

I  cannot  imagine  what  a  presumption 
of  disclosure  would  turn  out  to  be.  The 
amount  of  Government  information 
made  available  to  the  public  will  be 
substantially  increased.  The  Presi- 
dent's statement  calls  for  all  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  renew 
their  commitment  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  and  its  underlying 
principles  of  Government  openness,  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  how  they  comply 
with  the  law,  and  so  reduce  backlogs. 

This  letter  and  this  direction  we  are 
talking  about  is  from  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno.  These  are  the  same  people 
we  are  fighting  with  to  get  the  infor- 
mation as  to  how  and  why  Dellinger 
was  appointed.  The  Attorneys  Gen- 
erals  statement  advises  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies-  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  c^efend  against 
lawsuits  for  nondisclosure  only  when  it 
is  reasonably  foreseeable  that  disclo- 
sure would  be  harmful.  I  have  to  as- 
sume that  the  disclosure  in  Mr. 
Dellinger's  case  would  be  harmful.  In 
addition,  the  Attorney  General  strong- 
ly encourages  each  agency  to  make  dis- 
cretionary disclosure  of  technical,  ex- 
empt  information   whenever   possible. 
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instructs  Justice  Department  person- 
nel to  review  pending  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  litigation  to  implement 
the  new  policy,  orders  a  review  of  all 
forms  and  correspondence  used  by  the 
department  in  responding  to  Freedom 
of  Information  requests  to  hiake  them 
more  clear,  consistent  and  complete. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  this  of- 
fice If  you  have  any  question  about  the  new 
Freedom  of  Information  policy  or  any  other 
matter. 

Sheila  Anthony. 
Assistant  Attornei^  General. 

We  have  a  lot  of  questions  and  none 
of  them  have  we  been  able  to  get  an- 
swered. 

Memorandum:    For    Hea^   of.  D^»artments 

and  Agencies. 
Subject:  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

President  Clinton  has  asked  each  Federal 
department  and  agrency  to  take  steps  to  en- 
sure it  is  in  compliance  with  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  5  U.S.  Code 

The  Depslrtment  of  Justice  is  fully  com- 
mitted to  this  directive  and  stands  ready  to 
assist  all  agencies  as  we  implement  this  new 
policy.     ^ 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  ensure  that 
the  prmciple  of  openness  is  applied  to  each 
and  every  disclosure  and  nondisclosure  deci- 
sion that  is  required  under  the  act. 

Therefore.  I  hereby  rescind  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  1981  (fuideline  for  the  defense 
of  agency  action  and  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  litigation.  The  department  '  will  no 
longer  defend  an  agency  s  withholding  of  in- 
formation merely  because  there  is  a  substan- 
tial legal  basis  for  doing  so. 

If  the  Justice  Department  will  no 
longer  defend  an  agency's  withholding 
of  information  merely  because  there  is 
a  substantial  legal  basis  for  doing  so,  if 
the  Justice  Department  is  not  going  to 
give  it  out,  who  do  you  go  to  to  get  it? 

Rather,  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
defend  a  nondisclosure  decision,  we  will 
apply  a  presumption  of  disclosure.  To  be  sure 
the  act  accommodates,  through  its  exemp- 
tion structure,  the  countervailing  interests 
that  can  exist  in  both  disclosure  and  non- 
disclosure of  Government  information.  Yet 
while  the  act's  exemptions  are  designated  to 
guard  against  harms  of  the  Government  and 
private  interests.  I  firmly  believe  that  these 
exemptions  are  best  applied  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  such  harm  and  only  after  consider- 
ation of  reasonable  expected  consequence  of 
disclosure  in  each  particular  case. 

In  short,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  defend  the  assertion 
of  a  Freedom  of  Information  exemption  only 
in  those  cases  where  the  agency  reasonably 
foresees  the  disclosure  will  be  harmful  to  an 
interest  protected  by  that  exemption. 

Where  an  item  of  information  may  tech- 
nically or  arguably  fall  within  an  exemption. 
it  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  a  Freedom 
of  Information  requester  unless  it  has  to  bs. 

There  is  no  reason  to  withhold  the 
informatiorr  on  Walter  D^llinger. 

It  is  my  beMef  that  "this  change  in  policy 
serves  the  public  interest  by  achieving  the 
acfs  primary  objective,  the  maximum  re- 
sponsibility, response  building  disclosure  of 
information  while  preserving  essential  con- 
fidentiality. Accordingly,  I  strongly  encour- 
age your  Freedom  of  Information  officers  to 
make  discretionary  disclosures  whenever 
possible  under  the  act. 


Discretionary  disclosures.  That 
means  giving  out  what  you  want  them 
to  have. 

Such  disclosures  are  possible  under  a  num- 
ber of  Freedom  of  Information  exemptions 
especially  when  only  a  governmental  inter- 
est would  be  affected. 

The  exemptions  and  opportunities  for  dis- 
cretionary disclosure  are  discussed  in  the 
discretionary  disclosure  and  waiver  section 
of  the  Justice  Department's  guide  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

As  that  discussion  points  out  agencies  can 
make  discretionary  Freedom  of  Information 
disclosures  as  a  matter  of  good  public  policy 
without  concern  for  future  waiver  con- 
sequence for  similar  Information.  Such  dis- 
closure can  also  readily  satisfy  an  agency's 
reasonable  segregation  obligation  under  the 
act  in  connection  with  marginal  items  of  in- 
formation and  can  lessen  an  agency's  admin- 
istrative burden  to  all  levels  of  the  adminis- 
trative process  and  in  litigation.  I  note  that 
this  policy  is  not  Intended  to  create  any  pro- 
cedural or  rights  enforceable  at  law. 

In  connection  with  the  repeal  of  the  1961 
guidelines.  I  am  requesting  that  the  Assist- 
ant Attorneys  General  for  the  Department's 
civil  and  tax  divisions,  as  well  as  the  United 
States  Attorney,  undertake  a  review  of  the 
merits  of  all  pending  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion cases  handled  by  them  according  to  the 
standards  set  forth  above 

That  is  encouraging  to  note — that 
they  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  all 
cases  before  them.  As  to  the  one  signed 
by  the  31  Senators  that  went  out  of 
here  sometime  ago,  maybe  they  will 
take  a  look  at  it  also  when  they  are 
looking  at  cases. 

The  department's  litigating  attorneys  will 
strive  to  work  closely  with  your  general 
counsels  and  their  litigation  staff  to  Imple- 
ment this  new  policy  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
The  department's  Office  of  Information  and 
Privacy  can  also  be  called  upon  for  assist- 
ance In  this  process,  as  well  as  for  policy 
guidance  to  agency  Freedom  of  Information 
officers. 

In  addition,  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
we  are  undertaking  complete  review  and  re- 
vision of  our  regulations  implementing  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  all  related 
agencies  pertaining  to  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974.  as  well  as  the  department's  disclosure 
policies  generally.  We  are  also  planning  to 
conduct  a  departmentwide  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation form  review.  Envisioned  is  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  all  standard  Freedom  of 
Information  forms  and  correspondence  uti- 
lized by  the  Justice  Department's  various 
components. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  create 
some  new  forms.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  enough. 

These  items  will  be  reviewed  for  their  cor- 
rectness, completeness,  consistency  and  par- 
-ticularly  for  their  use  of  clear  English.  As  we 
understand  this  review,  we  will  be  especially 
mindful  that  Freedom  of  ^formation  re- 
questers or  users  of  a  Government  service 
participant  In  administrative  process  and 
constituents  of  democratic  society.  I  encour- 
age you  to  do  likewise  at  your  departments 
and  agencies. 

A  wonderful   idea,   if  they   will 
begin  to  do  it. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  with  you  the  longstanding 
problem  of  administration  of  backlogs  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Many  Fed- 
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eral  departments  and  agencies  are  often  un- 
able to  meet  the  act's  10-day  time  limit  for 
processing  Freedom  of  Information  requests 
from  such  agencies,  especially  those  dealing 
with  high  volume  demands  for  particularly 
sensitive  records  and  maintain  large  Free- 
dom of  Information  backlogs  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  mandated  time  period.  The  reason  for 
this  may  vary,  but  principally  it  appears  to 
be  a  problem  of  too  few  resources  In  face  of 
too  heavy  a  workload. 

This  is  a  common  problem  inr  Wash- 
ington. We  do  not  have  enough  bureau- 
crats, and  he  is  suggesting  here  that  we 
get  some  more,  that  they  are  over- 
worked, heavy  lifting. 

This  is  a  serious  problem,  one  of  growing 
concern  and  frustration  to  both  Freedom  of 
Information  requesters  and  Congress  and  to 
adequate  Freedom  of  Information  officers  as 
well. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  work  construc- 
tively together  with  Congress  and  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  requesters'  community 
to  reduce  backlogs  during  the  coming  years 
to  ensure  that  we  have  a  clear  and  current  ■ 
understanding  of  the  situation. 

I  am  requesting  that  each  of  you  send  the 
Department's  Office  of  Information  and  Pri- 
vacy a  copy  of  your  agency's  annual  Free- 
dom of  Information  Report  to  Congress  for 
1992.  Please  Include  with  this  report  a  letter 
describing  the  extent  of  any  present  freedom 
of  information  backlogs.  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation staffing  dllficulties.  and  any  other 
observations  in  this  regard  that  you  believe 
would  be  helpful. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  reemphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  our  cooperative  effort  in  this 
area.  The  American  public's  understanding 
of  the  workings  of  its  Government  is  a  cor- 
nerstone of  our  democracy.  The  Department 
of  Justice  stands  prepared  to  assist  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  we  make  Government 
throughout  the  executive  branch  more  open, 
more  responsive,  and  more  accountable. 

Signed.  "Janet  Reno." 

I  hope  that  Ms.  Reno  will  do  some- 
thing the  President  has  not  done,  and 
that  is  practice  what  she  is  preaching 
and  make  the  information  we  have  re- 
quested available  and  available  quick- 
ly. The  backlog  exists. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  you  have  it. 
They  tell  us  one  thing  to  the  public, 
while  they  are  doing  another. 

And.  Mr.  President,  it  ties  into  what 
this  whole  nomination  is  about.  Are  we 
going  to  allow  the  administration,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  this  nominee  to 
trample  over  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  or  are  we  going  to  force  them  to 
follow  the  rules  as  they  are  written  and 
the  laws  as  they  are? 

I  see  that  Senator  Brown  is  now 
here.  I  previously  told  him  that  I  Would 
yield  to  him  for  2  minutes  and  that, 
upon  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  I 
be  rerecognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  couple  of  minutes? 
.  Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  that  he  really 
has  his  feet  wet  now.  and  I  am  proud  of 
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him.  He  has  made  an  excellent  address 
on  a  significant  subject  and  he  has 
done  it  well.  I  am  proud  that  he  is  in 
the  Senate  and  I  am  honored  to  serve 
with  him. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  have  a  moment  or  two  to  explain  to 
the  media  who,  by  habit,  might  be  say- 
ing something  like  this:  That 
Faircloth  and  Helms  are  delaying 
consideration  of  the  desperate  situa- 
tion in  a  faraway  land. 

The  reason  we  are  on  this  nomina- 
tion in  the  Senate  on  this  Thursday 
morning  is  because  of  a  disagreement 
on  the  Democratic  side. 

Now.  I  happen  to  be  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  legislation  prepared  by 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  Mr.  B'TRD.  of  West 
Virginia.  But  the  majority  leader  did 
not  want  that  legislation  considered 
until  he,  the  majority  leader,  is  ready 
for  it  to  be  considered.  So  the  2-day 
rule  figured  into  it  and  there  was  no 
way  that  that  dispute,  friendly  as  it 
may  be,  could  be  resolved.  So,  there- 
fore, this  nomination  became  the  pend- 
ing business  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

1  do  not  want  anybody  to  say  that 
Senator  F.mrcloth  or  Senator  Helms 
is  delaying  consideration  of  the  foreign 
policy  question,  because  it  simply  is 
not  so.  I  want  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
fense bill.  I  have  said  that  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  not  the  Republicans,  it 
is  not  Senator  Faircloth,  it  is  not 
Senator  Helms  who  is  delaying.  It  is  a 
disagreement  on  the  Democrat  side  of 
the  aisle. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  [Mr.  Brown],  has 
the  floor  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SOMALIA:  ANOTHER  POLITICAL 
WAR 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  appear- 
ing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the 
6th  of  October  was  an  article  with  the 
headline,  "Plea  Last  Month  for  Armor 
in  Somalia  Was  Ignored  in  U.S.,  Army 
Aides  Say."  Thomas  Ricks  and  David 
Rogers,  the  Journal's  staff  reporters, 
state  that  the  United  States  com- 
mander of  our  forces  in  Somalia  had  re- 
quested additional  armored  protection 
for  his  troops.  Specifically.  General 
Montgomery  had  asked  for  a  battalion 
of  armored  troops.  A  battalion  of  ar- 
mored troops  contains  up  to, 55  tanks, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  Bradley 
fighting  vehicles  or  a  combination  6f 
tanks  or  personnel  carriers. 

The  purpose  of  that  request  was  to 
protect  the  troops  and  infantry  already 
in  Somalia.  The  request  was  made  in 


early  September,  according  to  the 
Journal,  then  forwarded  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  And.  according  to 
this  story.  Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin 
turned  the  request  down. 

A  7-hour  treigedy  resulted  when,  in  a 
raid  on  General  Aideed's  headquarters, 
U.S.  helicopters  were  shot  down,  and 
other  U.S.  troops  could  not  get  assist- 
ance to  the  100  Rangers  who  were 
pinned  down  by  enemy  fire.  Whether 
you  believe  the  report  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  ^at  talks  about  a  7- 
hour  wait  or  other  reports  that  discuss 
a  10-hour  wait,  it  appears  that  U.S. 
Army  Rangers  were  simply  hung  out  to 
dry  from  7  to  10  hours  without  our 
forces  coming  to  their  aid.  Apparently 
a  significant  factor  was  that  our  forces 
did  not  have  available  armored  person- 
nel carriers  or  tanks.  At  least,  that  is 
the  report  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Finally,  Malaysian  armored  forces  and 
Pakistgini  armored  forces  came  to  the 
rescue,  after  many  of  our  combat 
troops  were  killed  or  injured. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  'is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  being  concerned  about 
that  report,  and  knowing  as  all  of  us  do 
that  these  reports  are  not  always  accu- 
rate or  do  not  always  include  the  full 
details.  Senator  D'AM.\TO  and  I  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  yesterday. 
We  inqui^-ed  as  to  the  factsr'took  note 
of  the  story  and  requested  his  version 
of  it. 

I  must  say  I  think  the  refusal  of  a 
field  commander's  request  for  armored 
support  and  the  resulting  military  dis- 
aster is  a  very  serious  incident.  I  be- 
lieve it  parallels  some  of  the  neg- 
ligence that  past  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense exhibited  when  dealing  with  the 
needs  of  U.S.  troops.  I  look  forward  to 
the  Secretary's  answer.  I  believe  the 
country  is  deeply  concerned  that  we 
have  not  done  what  we  should  to  de-, 
fend  Americans  who  were  in  a  combat 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  not  far  from  here  is  a 
memorial.  It  rises  from  the  ground.  It 
is  made  of  black  stone.  It  is  called  the 
Vietnam  War  Memorial.  It  is  a  memo- 
rial to  the  over  50.000  Americans  who 
gave  their  lives  in  that  struggle. 

And  it  is  a  sad  memorial.  It  is  sad  be- 
cause it^s  different  from  our  other  me- 
morials. It  is  not  just  that  the  United 
States  lost  that  war.  It  is  the  way  it 
was  lost.  It  was  lost  not  by  the  men 
and  women  who  fought  in  Vietnam,  but 
it  was  lost  by  the  political  leadership 
of  this  country  that  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  make  a  decision.  They  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  decide  to  win 
the  war.   and   they   did  not   have   the 


courage  to  admit  they  were  not  going 
to  pursue  victory  and  withdraw.  __ 

And  so  in  the  leadership's  inabilit's 
to  act,  they  stood  by  and  watched 
Americans  get  killed  without  giving 
them  adequate  cpmbat  support  and 
protection.  In  fact,  these  politicians 
tied  our  troops'  hands  behind  their 
backs  at  times.  Bridges  were  placed  off 
limits,  supply  depots  were  placed  off 
limits,  important  areas  around  Hanoi 
were  placed  off  limits  and  Hanoi  itself 
was  placed  off  limits.  Americans  were 
forced  to  fight  a  war  that  they  could 
not  win.  American  troops  were  simply 
hung  out  to  dry. 

What  bothers  me  deeply  about  yes- 
terday's Wall  Street  Journal  report  ts 
that  it  appears  that  the  lessons  of  the 
past  have  not  been  learned.  And  what  I 
am  most  concerned^about  is  the  fact 
that  this  country  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  it,  too,  has  an  obligation  to 
the  men  and  women  who  wear  this  uni- 
form. \ 

We  talk  so  often  about  the  obligation 
that  our  troops  have  to  us — they  are  re- 
quired to  follow  orders,  to  go  into  com- 
bat, to  risk  their  very  lives,  if  we  de- 
mand it.  Yet  we  forget  sometimes  th^ 
obligation  the  rest  of  us  have  to  them, 
our  fighting  men  and  women.  Cap 
Weinberger  spelled  out  clear  principles 
as  to  where  and  when  U.S.  troops 
should  be  committed,  and  when  they 
should  not  be.  I  spokg  out  in  opposition 
in  December  when  President  Bush  first 
sent  troops  to  Somalia  because  we  had 
not  clearly  spelled  out  the  mission. 
And  while  President  Bush  committed 
to  bring  tho.se  troops  home  after  30  to 
60  days,  it  is  clear  President  Clinton 
has  not  followed  that -guideline.  Once 
again.  U.S.  troops  are  hung  out  to  dry 
by  a  political  leade^rship  unwilling  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  protect 
them  and  unwilling  to  make  the  tough 
decisions  that  would  save  them. 

Yesterday  I  talked  to  three  Colorado 
wives:  Deborah  Bryant.  Tina  Fischler. 
and  Chris  Heaton.  Their  husbands  are 
in  Somalia.  The  men  were  taken  over, 
believe  it  or  not.  as  carpenters,  to  build 
outhouses.  They  wonder  why  their  hus- 
bands are  there..  They  wonder  what 
mission  their  husbands  are  thil're  to  de- 
fend. They  wonder  why  their  husbands' 
lives  are  at  risk.  I  wonder  too,  Mr. 
President. 

Tragically  we  seem  to  be  repeating 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  For  this  Sen- 
ator. I  say:  Never  again.  Never  again 
should  politicians  be  so  callous  that 
they  are  willing  to  risk  the  ^ives  of 
Americans  in  combat  and  not  stand  be- 
hind them,  and  not  give  them  the  vehi- 
cles and  the  armored  equipment  they 
n«ed  to  protect  themselves.  Never 
again  should  politicians  be  so  crass  as 
to  assign  them  to  a  mission  they  will 
not  even  spell  out. 

We  need  clear,  definitive,  achievable 
goals  and  objectives  before  we  commit 
troops  to  combat.  We  need  a  political 
leadership  that  is  willing  to  stand  up 
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and  make  tough  decisions!  In  Decem- 
ber, I  asked  this  Congress  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  Somalia.  I  adked  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  act.  I  asked  hi 
December,  and  in  January.  No  hearings 
were*  held.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  high 
Government  officials  have  ever  come 
to  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  We  had  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State  come  a  few  weeks 
ago.  But  the  fact  is.  this  Congress  has 
not  done  its  jcb  and  the  political  lead- 
ership, including  the  President,  has  not 
done  their,  job.  Meanwhile.  Americans 
continue  to  die  because  of  tfie  neglect 
or  the  political  leadership. 
It  is  wrong  and  it  must  end. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  Secretary  Aspin. 
thfe  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  and 
another  article  that  appeared  today  in 
the  Washington  Times  written  by  Bill 
Gertz  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  i 

U.S.  Senate. 
WistiingCon.  DC.  October  6.  1993. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 

Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Pentagon.  Washtng- 
ton.DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  write  today 
sei»kinSf  information  concerning  a  published 
report  that  the  U.S.  tommander  in 
Mogadishu  wasdenied  armor  he  requested  to 
better  protect  his  troops.  This  critical  ques- 
tion demands  a  quick,  clear,  and  forthcom- 
ing  answer  as  soon  as  possi^e. 

Specifically.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported today  that  Army  Major  General 
Montgomery,  the  commander  of  U..S.  forces 
in  Somalia,  had  requested  an  additional  bat- 
talion of  armored  troops,  including  55  tanks 
or  armored  personnel  carriers.  The  paper  fur- 
ther states  that  you  ■.  .  .  declined  at  the 
time  to  send  the  armored  troops.  ..."  Fur- 
thermore, the  article  notes  that  it  was  only 
after  Sundays  fighting,  which  more  than 
doubled  toul  U.S.  casualties  in  Somalia, 
that  the  Pentagon  acted  to  fulfilht*»e  earlier 
request.  \.^ 

You  reportedly  denied  the  commandeJVs  re- 
quest, fearing  some  kind  of  -backlash"  from 
Congress  or  the  public.  If  this  report  is  acS^u- 
rate.  did  you  consult  with  any  of  your  former 
colleagues  in  Congress  before  reaching  such 
a  conclusion? 

Did. the  US.  commander  in  Somalia  ask 
for  armored  reinforcements?  What  did  he  ask 
for.  specifically?  Did  his  request  reach  your 
desk?  Did  you  make  a  decision  on  the  re- 
quesf  What  was  that  decision?  If  you  denied 
the  request,  why  did  you  deny  the  request? 

If  that  was  the  U.S.  commander's  request 
then,  how  does  deployment  of  a  smaller  force 
now,  under  clearly  more  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances, meet  the  force  protection  needs 
he  identified? 

Is  it  true  that  it  took  more  than  ten  hours 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Rangers"  raid  to 
the  time  the  relief  force  reached  their  posi- 
tion? 

We  appreciate  your  kind  attention  to  this 
important  matter  and  look  forward   to  re- 
ceiving your  written  responses  to  these  ques- 
tions as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Hank  Brown. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Ai-FONSE  D  AMATO. 
U.S.  Senator. 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  6,  1993] 
Plea  Last  Mo.nth  for  Armor  in  So.malia 
Was  Ignored  in  the  United  States,  ar-my 
-Mdes  Say 

(By  Thomas  E.  Ricks  and  David  Rogers) 
Washi.ngton.— U.S.  casualties  in  Somalia 
this  week  might  have  been  far  lighter  if  a  re- 
quest made  last  month  by  the  U.S.  com- 
mander there  for  additional  armored  protec- 
tion had  been  acted  on  by  Defense  Secretary 
Les  Aspin,  .\rmy  officials  said. 

In  early  September,  Army  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas .  Montgomery,  the  deputy  com- 
mander of  Che  United  Nations  military  force 
in  Somalia  and  .Commander  of  the  U.S.  con- 
tingent there,  told  his  sup«riors  in  the  US 
that  he  needed  a  battalion  of  armored 
troops— that  is,  about  500  to  800  personnel 
carriers— to  protect  the,  light  infantry  al- 
ready there  The  request,  in  somewhat  re- 
duced form,  was  relayed  by  Marine  Gen.  Jo- 
seph Hoar,  hea^  of  the  U.S.  Central  Com- 
mand, which,  oversees  Somalia,  and  for- 
warded to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  disclosures  could  ag-gravate  Congress's 
already,  sour  mood  over  the  Somalia  situa- 
tion. The  Senate  Appropriations  Confmittee 
Chairman  Robert  Byrd  has  vowed  to  press 
for  a"  vote  this  week  on  a  cutoff  of  funds  for 
this  mission.  The  Clinton  administration  is 
anxious  for  more  time,  and  the  president  is 
scheduled  to  meet  today  with  top  national 
security  advisers  and  military  leaders  in  the 
expectation  of  announcing  a  policy  decision 
soon 

While  Gen.  Montgomery's  request  for  ar- 
mored troops  was  neverrformally  rejected,  it 
wasn't  acted  on  either,  despite  extensive  dis- 
cussions down  the  chain  of  command.  Frus- 
trated by  the  inaction,  senior  Army  officers 
at  least  once  informally  prodded  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  for  action,  an  Army  officer 
said.  Mr  Aspin  declined  at  the  time  to  send 
the  armored  troops  after  receiving  conflict- 
ing advice  from  Gen.  Colin  Powell  and  other 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  a  PenUgon  of- 
ficial said.      _  ^ 

Others  familiar  with  the  situation  said 
there  was  little  sense  of  urgency  at  the  Pen- 
tagon when  the  request  arrived.  And  the 
need  for  the  armored  vehicles  wasn't  as  clear 
last  month  as  it  is  now,  partly  because  the 
forces  of  Somalia  warlord  Mohamed  Aidid 
hadn't  yet  begun  to  show  how  adept  they 
could  be  at  shooting  down  U.S.  helicopters. 
In  addition,  they  said,  commanders  on  the 
ground  always  ask  for  more  resources  than 
they  really  need. 

However,  in  the  wake  of  Sunday's  fighting, 
which  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  U.S. 
combat  deaths  in  Somalia,  the  Pentagon 
acted  quickly  to  fulfill  Gen.  Montgomery's 
request.  Mr.  Aspin  ordered  the  deployment  of 
four  heavy  tanks  and  H  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicles  and  other  equipment  making  up 
about  one-third  of  what  the  general  asked 
for  last  month. 

Mr.  Aspin's  failure  to  act  on  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery's request  is  already  provoking  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  irate  over  the  seven-hour 
delay  that  occurred  Sunday  before  a  group  of 
U.S.  troops  were  rescued  in  downtown 
Mogadishu.  The  bulk  of  the  nearly  100  cas- 
ualties that  the  U.S.  forces  suffered  in  the 
Somali  capital  occurred  during  those  seven 
hours  before  U.N.  forces  were  able  to  rescue 
a  group  of  90  U.S.  .\rmy  Rangers  pinned 
down  under  heavy  fire  without  armored  pro- 
tection. The  U.S.  was  forced  to  rely  on  Paki- 
stani and  Malaysian  armored  vehicles  to  res- 
cue the  Rangers  because  it  had  no  tanks  of 
Its  own  About  70  of  the  90  rangers  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  fireflght. 

The  nervousness  in  Congress  was  evident 
yesterday  afternoon  during  a  crowded  closed- 


door  Capitol  briefing  with  scores  of/ law- 
makers and  high  administration  ofocials. 
Defense  Secretary  Aspin  .^nd  Secretory  of 
State  Warren  Christopher  intehde2rA.o  con- 
sult with  Congress  on  the  Somalia  policy, 
but  the  format  and  lack  of' specific  answers 
only  angered  members  and  reinforced  the 
perception  that  the  mission's  goals  remain 
unclear. 

The  pressure  now  is  for  the  White  House  to 
narrow  the  American  mission  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite withdrawal.  Another  alternative,  call- 
ing for  a  larger  buildXip.  is  favored  by  some 
prominent  lawmakers  who  fear  the  U.S. 
would  otherwise  be  seen  as  deserting  the 
U.N.  But*l>his  would  require  a  consensus  and 
resolve  that  didn't  show  itself  yesterday. 

"Either  have  a  buildup  or  get  out  as  soon 
as  possible.  "  declared  Rep.  John  Murtha  (D., 
Pa.),  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
defense  subcommittee.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  George  Mitchell  said:  "I'd  be  amazed 
if  the  Senate  voted  for  an  immediate  with- 
drawal as  long  as  we  have  hostages  over 
there"     . 

Among  Republican  conservatives,  there 
was  open  hostility.  And  while  Senate  GOP 
Leader  Robert  Dole  argued  to  give  Mr.  Clin- 
ton until  Oct.  5  to  spell  out  his  goals  rank- 
and-file  members  were  clearly  frustrated. 

"Not  a  chance,"  said  Rep.  Harry  Johnston 
(D.,  Fla).  who  heads  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Africa  subcommittee,  when  asked  if  a 
majority  in  the  House  would  vote  to  sustain 
funding  for  the  Somalia  mission. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  7,  1993) 
Clinton  May  Up  the  Ante  in  Somalia:  Aspin 

Under  Fire  for  Saying  No  to  Earlier 

AR.MS  Requests 

(By  Bill  Getz) 

Gen.  Colin  Powell  twice  last  month  asked 
Defense  Secretary  Les  Aspin  for  tanks  and 
armored  vehicles  to  protect  U.S.  forces  in 
Somalia  but  was  rebuffed  for  political  rea- 
sons. 

Defense  officials  close  to  the  decision  said 
yesterday  that  military  leaders  wanted  to 
deploy  the  armor  in  early'  September  but 
Pentagon  civilians  opposed  it  because  they 
feared  Congress"  reaction. 

"It  was  politics,  pure  and  simple."  said  one 
official. 

Meanwhile  in  Mogadishu,  the  .Army  major 
who  is  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  UN.  mis- 
sion in  Somalia  said  U.S.  forces  have 
switched  from  peacekeeping  to  a  "fugitive 
hunt"  for  Somali  warlords— a  job  they  are 
not  trained  for. 

"We  have  this  fugitive  hunt^— this  is  not  a 
military  operation,  "  said  Maj.  David  Stock- 
well.  "So  the  military  winds  up  taking  cas- 
ualties and  looking  inept.  If  there  is  a  prob- 
lem, maybe  it  Is  a  problem  with  the  mis- 
sion." 

In  a  telephone  interview  that  echoed  with 
the  sound  of  automatic-weapons  fire  in  the 
background,  Maj.  Stockwell  said  U.S.  forces 
needed  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers 
Sunday  to  speed  up  the  rescue  of  two  downed 
helicopters  and  70  Army  Rangers  pinned 
down  by  Somali  gunfire  and  rocket  attacks. 

"If  U.S.  forces  had  armor,  they  could  have 
reacted  more  quickly,  since  they  have  com- 
mon communications,  training  and  tactics." 
the  major  said.  Instead,  they  had  to  wait 
four  hours  for  Pakistani  and  Malaysian  ar- 
mored vehicles. 

On  Capitol  Hill  yesterday,  members  of  Con- 
gress criticized  Mr.  Aspin  for  not  sending  the 
armor.  Sen.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato,  New  York 
Republican,  called  the  inaction  ""unconscion- 
able," while  Rep.  James  T.  Walsh,  New  York 
Republican,  called  on  Mr.  Aspin  to  resign. 
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Military  officials  close  to  the  operation 
said  Army  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Montgom- 
ery, deputy  commander  of  U.N.  forces  and 
commander  of  U.S.  forces  in  Somalia,  sought 
tanks  and  armored  vehicles  for  his  troops  in 
early  September. 

Gen.  Montgomery  sent  the  request  to  Gen. 
Joseph  P.  Hoar,  commander  of  the  Central 
Command,  who  relayed  it  to  Gen.  Powell. 

Gen.  Powell,  who  retired  last  week  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Aspin  that  the  tanks  and  ar- 
mored vehicles  were  needed  as  part  of  force- 
protection  operations,  military  officials  said. 
"Powell  brought  the  request  to  Aspin's  at- 
tention on  two  separate  occasions.  "  one  offi- 
cial said. 

An  Aspin  spokesman  declined  comment 
yesterday. 

Pentagon  officials  told  reporters  Tuesday 
that  Mr.  Aspin  deferred  a  decision  on  the 
matter  because  he  received  conflicting  ad- 
vice from  his  advisers.  Air  Force  Maj.  Tom 
LaRock,  a  Pentagon  spokesman,  said  deploy- 
ment decisions  "are  classified  and  come  to 
Secretary  Aspin  on  a  daily  basis."" 

"He  bases  his  decisions  on  the  best  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  information  available  at 
the  time."'  Maj.  LaRock  said.  . 

But  Pentagon  sources  said  military  lead- 
ers, including  Gen.  Powell,  pressed  for  the 
armor. 

An  Army  official  said  Pentagon  civilians- 
including  Deputy  "Undersecretary  of  Defense 
Frank  Wisner,  designated  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary  Morton  Halperin  and  other  Aspin 
aides— opposed  the  military's  request  be- 
cause they  feared  it  "would  appear  too  offen- 
sive-oriented." 

•A  month  later  you  wonder  why  it  wasn't 
already   there,"   the  official   said.   "General' 
Montgomery  obviously  saw  this  coming."" 

Maj.  Stockwell  said  that  the  first  group  of 
14  armored  vehicles  begai)  arriving  in 
Mogadishu  yesterday.  Four  tanks  also  will 
be  sent. 

He  said  the  military's  mission  in  Somalia 
needs  to  be  changed  or  clarified  to  avoidia 
repeat  of  Sunday's  costly  events. 

Twelve  U.S.  soldiers  were  killed  and  78 
wounded  in  a  Somali  guerrilla  attack.  The 
remains  of  two  soldiers  are  in  Somali  cus- 
tody, and  one  U.S.  helicopter  pilot  has  been 
captured.  A^  least  six  other  soldiers  are 
missing. 

The  U.N.  spokesman's  unusually  blunt 
comments  are  likely  to  spur  demands  in  Con- 
gress that  the  Clinton  administration  clarify 
its  Somalia  policy  and  set  a  deadline  t^ 
bring  troops  home. 

Maj.  Stockwell  said  "we  are  undertaking 
efforts  "  to  retrieve  Army  Chief  Warrant  Offi- 
cer Michael  Durant.  a  helicopter  pilot  cap- 
tured by  Somalis  on  Sunday.  But  no  con- 
tacts with  the  Somalis  holding  him  have 
been  made.  U.N.  forces  also  are  trying  to  re- 
cover the  remains  of  the  two  soldiers  dis- 
played on  videotape,  he  said. 

Maj.  Stockwell  said  a  rescue  force  had  to 
shoot  its  way  into  the  sites  of  the  downed 
aircraft  and  stranded  Rangers  and  it  suffered 
a  number  of  casualties  in  the  process. 

"The  Rangers,  who  are  pinned  down,  took 
most  of  their  casualties  early  on  and  fended 
off  fire  that  was  unbelievably  thick,"  Maj. 
Stockwell  said.  "We  resupplied  them  with 
water,  ammunition  and  food  and  supplied  air 
cover.  There  must  have  been  several  hundred 
militias  firing  at  70  guys." 

The  Rangers  had  surrounded  the  downed 
helicopter  and  informed  the  U.S.  commander 
that  they  did  not  require  immediate  evacu- 
ation from  the  scene,  Maj.  Stockwell  said, 
adding  that  gave  Gen.  Montgomery  time  to 
organize  the  rescue  force. 


Maj.  Stockwell.  an  Army  Ranger,  defended 
Gen.  Montgomery's  quick  action  to  mount 
the  multinational  operation  that  fought  its 
way  through  Mogadishu  for  several  hours  to 
rescue  U.S.  servicemen.  ^ 

Under  the  U.N.  command  structure,  none 
of  the  multinational  forces  are  required  to 
take  part  in  dangerous  "qaick  reaction"" 
missions  and  thSy  cannot  be  ordered  to  do 
so,  Maj.  Stockwell  said. 

The  U.N.  forces  have  "all  the  responsibil- 
ity but  very  little  authority,"  he  said. 

Sunday's  rescue  force  had  to  blast  through 
Somali  street  barricades  and  overcome 
heavy  fire  from  "small  arms,  machine  guns 
and  grenade  launchers  en  route  to  the  two 
crashed  helicopters.  < 

The  helicopters  were  shot  down.' during  a 
"search  and^rzure"  operation  to  nab  aides 
to  Somali^  warlord, Mohamed  Farrah  Aidid, 
Two  of  his  top  aid«s  and  17  other  Aidid  guer- 
rillas were  captured. 
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NOMINATION      OF      WALTER      DEL- 
LINGER.     QF     NORTH    CAROLINA. 

TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 

GENERAL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination, 
'  Seyeral      Sepators      addressed      the 
Chair.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Chair  informs  the  Senator  from 
California,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  not  relinquished  the  floor 
and  still  has  the  time  yielded,  several 
minutes,  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  Senator  froni  North  Caroling 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  be  kind  enough  to  yield 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  say.  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  FAIRGLOTH.  t  will  be  delighted 
to  yield"  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, but  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks, I  woald  like  to  be  rerecognized. 

The  PRESIDSVG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  notify«Senators  that  we  are 
in  executive  session. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  have  no  objection  to  people 
speaking  on  whatever  issues  they 
would  like  to,  but  I-will  object  if  we  are 
going  to  continually  move  off  of  this 
nomination.  This  is  a  debate  that,  un- 
derstandably, other  national  issues 
have  impacted  on.  I  understand  that. 
But  I  will  object  to  a  Senator  having 
the  floor,  yielding  the  floor  to  someone 
else  on  condition  the  floor  be  returned 
to  him  on  conclusion  of  those  remarks. 

So  I  do  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  SenatoA  from  North  Carolina  has 
the  floor. 
Mr.    FAIRCLOTH.    I    am.  willing    to 

yield  the  floor 

Several  S.enators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH.  To  the  -  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 


Several      Senators 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  as  a  member  of  thfe  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  support  the  nomination  of 
Walter  Dellinger.  I  rise  as  a  Member  of 
this  Senate,  as  one  who  is  for  the  death 
.penalty,  as  one  who  is  for  the  death 
jt  penalty  for  drug  kingpins  whose  deal- 
ings result  in  the  death  of  an  individ- 
tial.  I  rise  as  one  who  supports  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  and  as  one 
who  doeg'not  believe  that  our  country's 
flag  should  be  burned.  I  also  rise,  not- 
w:ithstanding  his  positions  on  these  is-, 
sues,  in  support  of  Walter  Dellinger 
and  his  nomination  to  serve  as  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General. 

I  also  note,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committere,  that  Mr.  Dellinger  is  sup- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  ' 

One  might  ask,  why  is  he  supported 
unanimously ^y  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee? The  reason  is  relatively  simple.  He 
is  supported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee unanimously  because  he  is  well 
qualified  to  serve  as  legal  counsel  for 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Ln  addition  tq  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees  members,  many  prominent  and 
respected  North  Carolinians  also  sup- 
port Mr,  Delllnger's  nomination; 
Former  Gpv.  Terry  Sanford;  former 
State  Attorney  General  Robert  Mor- 
gan: the  present  Attorney  General  of 
North  Carolina,  .Mike  Easley,  and  Mr. 
Dellinger's  own  Congressman,  Rep- 
resentative D.wiD  Price, 

Why?  Walter  Dellinger  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  constitutional  schol- 
ars and  teachers..  He  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career.  He  attended  Yale  where 
he  was  editor  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal. 
After  teaching  civil  rights  law  from 
1966  to  1968  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, he  became  law  clerk  to  Justice 
Hugo  Black  for  the  1968-69  term  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

He  joined  the  faculty  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity in  1969  and  is  a  renowned  professor, 
acclaimei.  for  a  series  of  courses  at 
Duke  University  given  over  the  past  24 
years.  He  is  a-prolific  writer  and  he  has 
contributed  to  many  distinguished 
legal  journals,  as  well  as  to  periodicals 
and  newspapers.  Anyone  who  is  a  pro- 
lific writer,  anyone  who  has  views  on 
controversial  subjects,  is  obviously 
going  to  encounter  those  who  differ 
with  his  views.  We  hear  some  of  that 
.  here  today. 

It  is  legitimate  to  differ  with  some- 
one's views.  For  me,  I  recognize  that 
there  are  those  who  believe  in  the 
death  penalty  and  those  who  do  not.  It 
does  not  mean  if  you  do  not,  that  you 
are  not  qualified  to' serve  the  President 
of  the  United  State^and  the  Attorney 
General.  This  issue  is  at  the  center  of 
a  legitimate,  major,  public  policy  de- 
bate in  our  Nation. 
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There  are  distinguished  scholars  and 
not  so  distinguished  scholars  on  both 
sides  of  this  debate.  But.  nonetheless, 
it  is  a  legitimate  point  of  public  policy 
debate. 

Mr.  Dellinger  also  earned  great  re- 
spect and  admiration  as  a  principal 
draftsma|n  of  North  Carolina's  criminal 
code.  In  that  regard.  I  would  like  to 
read  a  letter,  or  a  portion  of  a  letter 
from  the  former  Attorney  General,  Mr 
Robert  Morgan,  who  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  North  Carolina  at  the  time, 
asked  the  former  dean  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity to  chair  a  Criminal  Code  Commis- 
sion to  determine  what  could  be  done. 
Mr.  Morgan  writes  that  the  dean: 

Brought  with  him  a  younK  professor  of  law 
from  Duke  University.  Walter  DellinKer.  For 
more  than  7  years.  Walt  DellinKer  served  as 
consultant,  draftsman,  and  reporter  for  that 
commission.  It  met  one  weekend  every 
month  for  years  and  years.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  and  harU-workinjc  commis- 
sions I  have  ever  known. 

Professor  Dejlinger  was  a  very  vital  part  of 
the  recodification  of  our  code. 

I  knew  all  the  members  of  the  Commission 
and  appointed  most  of  them.  They  tell  me  he 
was  very  knowledtreable  and  very  helpful.  He 
has  a  very  high  regard  for  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  reflected 
throughout  the  criminal  code  of  North  Caro- 
lina, which  was  adopted  by  legislature.  We 
found  that  F»rofessor  Dellinger  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  his  beliefs  but  at  the  same  time 
was  willing  to  listen  to  reason  and  to  the 
logic  of  others.  He  usually  came  down  in  a 
very  reasonable  position  that  was  acceptable 
to  most  members  of  the  Commission  and  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina legislature. 

In  my  opinion  he  can  neither  be  clas- 
sified as  a  liberal  or  a  conservative.  I 
would  classify  him  as  a  lawyer  who  be- 
lieves in  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  sounds  to  me  like 
this  is  a  pretty  good  nominee  to  lead 
the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

What  else  has  Mr.  Dellinger  done?  He 
has  been  a  counsel  to  Members  of  this 
Congress.  He  has  served  as  counsel  of 
record  for  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  filed 
an  amicus  brief  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  support  of  challenges  to  re- 
strictive abortion  laws. 

Now.  this  may  be — I  do  not  know— 
the  heart  of  the  debate.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  have  been  efforts  in 
the  courts  to  restrict  a  woman's  right 
to  choose.  There  is  no  question  that 
there  have  been  efforts  to  erode  the 
1973  Supreme  Court  case  Roe  versus 
Wade.  And  Mr.  Dellinger  was  a  counsel 
to  Me  nbers  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate who  came  together  to  support  op- 
positicjn  to  the  further  restriction  of  a 
womai's  right  to  choose,  restrictions 
which'  we  know,  of  course,  have  been 
imposed. 

Mr.  Dellinger  has  been  a  frequent 
Hill  witness,  and  he  has  testified  on  a 
number  of  constitutional  and  legisla- 
tive proposals,  including  the  Freedom 


of  Choice  Act,  which  he  supports,  and 
flag  desecration.  In  that  context,  he  ex- 
plained that  the  Supreme  Court  might 
sustain  a  narrowly  drawn  statute,  but 
that  a  broad  amendment  probably 
would  not  pass  constitutional  muster, 
a  position  I  gather  much  like  that 
taken  by  Judge  Robert  Bork. 

He  also  has  testified  before  Congress 
on  campaign  finance  reform  and  Con- 
stitutional Convention  procedures. 

So  Walter  Dellinger  is  a  leading  oral 
advocate,  and  he  is  a  trial  strategist. 

He  is  also  a  distinguished  appellate 
lawyer.  He  represented  Alaska,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  S2  billion  suit  brought  by 
Atlantic  Richfield,  Standard  Oil,  and 
Exxon  against  the  State,  and  helped 
develop  a  constitutional  theory  that 
successfully  defended  the  State's  tax- 
ation of  oil  profits  against  a  challenge 
that  the  State  had  violated  State  and 
Federal  equal  protection  guarantees. 

So  this  is  a  man  who  clearly  has  been 
around.  He  has  counseled  against  some 
of  the  problems  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  I  support  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment,  a  specific  amendment 
which  sets  a  time  that  enables  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  reach  a  bal- 
anced budget,  not  an  arbitrary  one 
that  cannot  be  carried  out.  And  what 
Mr.  Dellinger  has  counseled  is  that  in 
the  event  of  an  arbitrary  balanced 
budget  amendment,  we  may  run  into 
some  very  real  problems  that  would  be 
counterproductive  to  the  entire  budget 
process.  This  is  not  unrealistic  advice. 
It  is  prudent  advice,  because  we  all 
know  about  the  impoundment  of  public 
funds,  which  becomes  a  possibility  in  a 
balanced  budget  debate.  I  believe,  simi- 
larly, that  his  views  on  school  prayer 
are  moderate  and  thoughtful. 

These  are  some  of  the  controversial 
issues  with  which  a  distinguished  con- 
stitutional scholar  as  well  as  a  legal 
advocate  may  grapple.  But  I  have 
found,  Mr.  President,  that  when  you 
have  broad  issues  of  public  policy  de- 
bate, it  is  wise  to  listen  to  bright  peo- 
ple. It  is  wise  to  consider  the  counsel  of 
scholars  and.  indeed.  Walter  Dellinger 
is  a  scholar. 

It  is  not  happenstance  that  this  nom- 
ination was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Many  mat- 
ters are  not.  Many  appointments  are 
not.  This  one  was.  And  it  can  be  for 
only  one  overwhelming  reason.  We 
have  before  us  a  distinguished  scholar, 
a  brilliant  legal  mind,  and  a  man  who 
is  fully  qualified  to  head  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mrs.  Hutchison),  is 
recognized. 


Mrs.  HUTGHISON.  I  would  like  to  get 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  a  bill 
as  if  in  morning  business,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  will  allow  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  long  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  plan 
on  speaking  on  the  introduction? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  this  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Hutchison  and 
Mr.  Shelby  pertaining  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1524  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions .") 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER  DELLIN- 
GER. OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  TO 
BE  AN  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  is 
recognized. 

Mr,  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
subject  of  the  nomination  at  hand,  we 
find  once  again  the  peculiar  irony  of 
politics  in  America.  The  Senator  from 
California,  in  remarks  about  the  nomi- 
nee, said  that  because  one  differed  with 
his  views,  that  was  no  reason  to  oppose 
his  nomination.  Yet  this  very  same 
Walter  Dellinger,  because  he  differed 
with  the  views  of  Robert  Bork,  saw  fit 
to  orchestrate  the  savaging  of  one  of 
the  great  legal  intellects  of  our  time. 
Because  he  differed  with  his  views,  this 
same  Walter  Dellinger  took  it  upon 
himself  to  attack  not  only  the  char- 
acter and  integrity,  but  also  the  scho- 
lastic ability  of  Judge  Bork.  Now  we 
are  being  asked  to  take  that  all  in 
stride  and  allow  Dellinger  to  become 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  to  set  our  dif- 
ferences with  his  views  aside. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  harvest.  This 
man  is  reaping  from  a  crop  that  he 
sowed.  For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand what  it  is  about  America's 
left  wing  that  all  righteousness  is 
theirs  and  all  conflict  is  somebody 
else's — it  is  redneck,  it  is  reactionary, 
it  is  un-American,  it  is  uncalled  for. 
The  left  can  savage  whomsoever  it 
pleases  for  whatever  purposes  it  pleases 
because  its  views  are  sicrosanct.  Its 
views  are  beyond  reproach.  The  views 
of  the  left  are  sympathetic  and  sen- 
sitive and  caring.  The  views  of  the 
right  are  to  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 
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I  think,  to  begin  with,  that  I  criticize 
an  administration  that  would  put  a 
person  in  place  as  Acting  Attorney 
General  knowing  of  the  controversy 
that  surrounds  him  and  ignoring  the 
set  of  procedures  that  this  Constitu-' 
tion  has  put  in  place,  which  allows  the 
Senate  a  say.  It  is  funny,  as  we  watch 
this  administration  in  action,  the  end- 
less number  of  events  in  which  they 
seek  to  deny  a  role  for  Congress. 

I  spoke  on  the  floor  last  night.  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  telling  the 
widows  and  the  families  of  the  hostages 
that  are  in  Mogadishu,  and  the  people 
that  have  died,  that  they  are  not  to 
talk  with  their  elected  representatives. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  do  that.  Some- 
how or  another,  their  tranquility  may 
be  poisoned  if  they  talk  to  somebody 
who  actually  represents  them  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  put 
in  place  a  broad  sweep  of  administra- 
tive changes  in  the  management  of  the 
public  lands,  some  of  which  are  in  vio- 
lation of  Federal  land  management 
policy  acts.  Former  President  Carter 
writes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
letter  saying  the  way  to  bypass  Con- 
gress is  to  use  the  Antiquities  Act, 
then  you  do  not  even  have  to  consult 
with  them.  This  man  is  acting  without 
the  Senate  having  been  given  the  re- 
spect of  its  due  say. 

So  I  rise  to  point  out  the  irony  in  life 
in  modern  American  politics. 

The  Biblical  expression  of  "as  you 
sow,  so  shall  you  reap,"  apparently 
does  not  apply  to  the  left,  only  to  the 
right.  It  was  after  all,  was  it  not,  Rob- 
ert Bork's  writings  that  Mr.  Dellinger 
orchestrated  the  fight  against.  The 
Senator  from  California  said  that  any 
time  somebody  has  written  so  much 
and  taught  in  so  many  places,  they  are 
bound  to  have  expressed  some  views 
that  arouse  controversy.  And  so  they 
should,  and  so  they  may.  That  is  not  by 
itself  a  reason  to  reject  him,  unless  you 
happen  to  be  Walter  Dellinger  and  the 
victim  is  Robert  Bork.  If  you  happen  to 
be  Walter  Dellinger  and  have  written 
some  things  with  which  other  people 
find  controversy,  that  is  to  be  under- 
stood, because  after  all,  he  was  teach- 
ing. 

Judge  Bork  had  been  teaching.  The 
double  standard  is  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  on  another  subject,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
proceed  as  in  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


men  who  witnessed  a  tragic  scene  that 
thrust  this  small,  tranquil  community 
into  the  national  limelight. 

During  any  crisis  or  emergency,  there 
seems  to  be  one  or  more  individuals  who, 
without  thinking  about  their  personal  safety 
or  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  seem  to 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  do  things  that  under 
normfil  conditions  you  might  not  even  real- 
ize that  they  are  there. 

Such  were  the  actions  of  Vicki  Hanft.  the 
P.E.  teacher  during  the  crisis  at  [Central 
Middle  School]  on  Friday  morning.  Sept.  17. 
Without  thought  to  persojial  safety,  this 
outstanding  teacher  calmly  moved  the  stu- 
dents out  of  harm's  way  and  even  went  in 
front  of  the  person  doing  the  shooting  to 
help  one  of  the  injured  students. 

Mr.  President,  for  reasons  never  to  be 
known,  an  obviously  disturbed  and  de- 
ranged young  man  took  vengeance  on 
the  town's  innocent  11-  and  12-year-old 
students  when  he  stepped  onto  a  play- 
ing field  during  P.E.  class  and  began 
spraying  bullets.  There  was  one  aduit 
who  assured  those  children  in  that  mo- 
ment of  terror  and  confusion  that  not 
all  in  their  world  had  gone  wrong. 
Vicki  Hanft,  a  P.E.  teacher  at  Central 
Middle  School,  deserves  commendation 
for  her  courageous  actions  that  went 
way  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  ordi- 
nary job  description. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
praise  school  district  No.  2  for  design- 
ing a  practical  crisis  plan  which  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  unthinkable  situa- 
tions like  this  actually  could  arise, 
even  in  this  small  rural  area.  The  en- 
tire district,  including  school  board 
membe^;^,  principals,  counselors,  ad- 
ministrators, teachers,  police,  and 
emergency  officials,  were  assigned 
functions  to  carry  out  once  word  of  a 
problem  reached  them.  The  plan 
worked  beautifully.  A  chaotic  situation 
was  swiftly  brought  under  control  to 
the  benefit  of  the  students  and  their 
concerned  parents. 

Mere  logic  cannot  explain  what  hap- 
pened that  day.  But,  Ms.  Hanft,  school 
district  No.  2,  and  the  residents  of  the 
town  of  Sheridan,  WY,  proved  that 
human  instinct  can  serve  us  in  ways  we 
never  imagined.  I  trust  that  same  in- 
stinct will  aid  in  healing  those  who  suf- 
fered this  nightmarish  situation. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  TEACHER 
VICKI  HANFT 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  people  who  respond  to  trag- 
edy with  uncommon  valor.  Teacher 
Vicki  Hanft  of  Sheridan,  WY,  is  one  of 
those  people. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  letter 
sent  to  the  local  paper  by  two  gentle- 


HEALTH  CARE— RHETORIC  VERSUS 
REALITY 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
talk  one  moment  to  discuss  rhetoric 
versus  reality. 

Over  the  course  of  time,  I  will  have 
some  comments  to  make  about  the 
health  care  program  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us.  The  President  proclaimed 
in  his  speech  before  Congress: 

We  propose  to  give  every  American  a 
choice  among  high  quality  plans.  The  choice 
will  be  left  to  the  American  citizens  that 
work,  not  the  boss,  and  certainly  not  some 
government  bureaucrat. 

The  President  either  did  not  read,  or 
hoped  that  we  would  not  read,  what  the 


plan  they  published  in  the  White  House 
states.  It  says: 

In  the  event  that  more  consumers  apply  to 
enroll  in  a  particular  health  plan  than  its  ca- 
pacity allows,  alliances  develop  a  process  of 
random  selection  for  us  in  determining 
which  new  applicants  may  enroll. 

That  is  not  choice,  Mr.  President. 
That  is  not  what  the  President  said  we 
would  do. 

The  President  also  proclaimed  in  the 
speech  before  Congress: 

I  think  that  those  who  don't  have  any 
health  insurance  should  be  responsible  for 
paying  a  portion  of  their  new  coveraige. 
There  can't  be  any  something  for  nothing 
*  *  *  this  is  not  a  free  system. 

The  published  plan  says: 

Health  plans  may  not  terminate,  restrict, 
or  limit  coverage  for  the  comprehensive  ben- 
efit package  for  any  reason,  including  non- 
payment of  premiums. 

So  I  do  not  have  to  ask  what  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  a  premium  in  the  first 
place  might  be.  There  was  one  last  in- 
teresting thing. 

Senator  Rockefeller  from  West  Vir- 
ginia proclaimed: 

This  isn't  going  to  be  a  bureaucracy.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  free  enterprise  with  Govern- 
ment as  a  backup,  as  a  watch  dog.  monitor- 
ing, not  deciding,  not  negotiating,  not  col- 
lecting money,  and.  not  making  decisions. 

The  President  says: 

When  the  national  board  notifies  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  that  a 
State  has  failed  to  comply  with  Federal  re- 
quirements, the  national  board  shall  also  no- 
tify the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  impose  a  pay- 
roll tax  on  all  employers  in  the  State.  The 
payroll  tax  shall  be  sufficient  to  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  health  cov- 
erage to  all  individuals  in  the  State  and  to 
reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
costs  of  monitoring  and  operating  the  State 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  rhetoric  and  the 
substance  do  not  match.  I  will  just 
note  one  other  thing.  I  mentioned  how 
they  have  this  penchant  for  bypassing 
Congress— it  is  not  that  the  Congress 
imposes  the  payroll  tax,  but  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government.  For  good- 
ness sakes.  Is  that  voluntary?  I^  that 
not  a  very  domineering  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy? Is  not  that  something  that 
we  have  not  gotten  used  to  in  America? 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GRA- 
HAM). The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DODD]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE- 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  North 
American    Free-Trade   Agreement 


and 
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to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  it. 

I  have  spent  the  last  several  months 
reviewing  all  the  relevant  information 
about  this  trade  agreement,  discussing 
the  matter  with  my  constituents,  and 
coming  to  a  decision  about  which 
course  of  action  would  be  best  for  the 
people  of  my  State  of  Connecticut  and 
best  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  debate 
comes  down  to  one  between  the  future 
and  the  past.  The  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  Represents  the 
future,  and  by  adopting  it  Americans 
can  demonstrate  their  willingness  to 
meet  squarely  the  challenges  ahead. 

To  reject  this  agreement,  I  have  con- 
cluded, would  be  to  hide  from  the  fu- 
ture and  pretend  that  the  world  has  not 
changed  during  the  last  30  years  and  is 
not  changing  radically  before  us. 

I  see  three  principal  arguments  for 
establishing  the  free  trade  area:  First, 
it  will  create  jobs  in  the  United  States; 
second,  it  could  serve  as  the  first  step 
toward  the  creation  of  a  powerful, 
hemisphere-wide  trading  bloc;  and 
third,  it  could  help  guide  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  fur- 
ther down  the  path  of  democracy  and 
prosperity.  I  will  expand  on  each  of 
these  points  in  a  moment. 

Let  me  also  say  that  this  agreement/ 
is  not  perfect.  It  is  not  the  agreement 
I  would  have  negotiated  if  given  the  op- 
portunity. But  to  vote  against  NAFTA 
because  it  does  not  fit  exactly  with  my 
vision  of  the  perfect  free-trade  agree- 
ment would  be.  in  my  opinion,  short- 
sighted and  self-defeating. 

THE  .\MERICA.S  SPIRIT 

Throughout  our  history,  we  Ameri- 
cans have  been  at  our  best  when  we 
have  risen  to  face  difficult  challenges. 
We  built  a  new  nation  on  the  shores  of 
the  American  wilderness.  After  decades 
of  gut-wrenching  debate  and  a  civil 
war,  we  abolished  slavery.  We  fought 
two  world  wars  to  keep  the  yoke  of  tyr- 
anny off  of  Europe.  We  put  a  man  on 
the  Moon. 

This  is  the  America  I  know.  This  is 
the  America  I  .revere:  An  America  of 
courage  and  stamina;  an  America  that 
walks  into  its  trials  with  its  head  held 
high  and  facing  forward. 

But  now  we  hear  from  the  opponents 
of  NAFTA  that  this  trade  agreement 
represents  a  challenge  we  Americans 
simply  cannot  meet.  Listen  to  what 
they  tell  us.  They  tell  us  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America— the  country  that 
tamed  the  wilderness,  the  country  that 
defeated  Nazism — cannot  compete  with 
Mexico,  a  poor  nation  with  a  gross  do- 
mestic product  one-twentieth  of  our 
own. 

The  Nation  that  put  a  man  on  the 
Moon  and  won  the  cold  war  will  lose  all 
of  our  jobs  if  we  try  to  compete  on  a 
level  playing  field  with  Mexico.  We  can 
create  an  economy  that  remains  the 
envy  of  the  world,  but  opening  that 
economy  up  will  destroy  it. 


The  opposition  to  the  trade  agree- 
ment is  largely  characterized  by  a  ti- 
midity not  in  keeping  with  the  great 
traditions  of  this  Nation.  I  say  this  not 
to  denigrate  those  who  oppose  this 
pact.  Many  of  them  live  in  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut  and  have  let  me 
know  of  their  concerns  through  thou- 
sands of  letters,  postcards,  and  phone 
calls  over  the  last  several  months. 

I  suggest  that  the  opposition  to 
NAFTA  is  characterized  by  timidity 
not  to  impugn  the  agreement's  oppo- 
nents but.  to  say  that  I  sympathize 
with  their  concerns. 

UNDERSTANDABLE  ANXIETIES 

I  understand  the  fears  of  the  many 
Americans  who  oppose  this  agreement. 
They  have  seen  their  wages  stagnate 
during  recent  years.  They  have  seen 
factories  close  their  doors  and  jobs  dis- 
appear. My  own  State  of  Connecticut 
has  lost  nearly  200.000  jobs  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  recession. 

For  more  and  more  American  work- 
ers, the  American  dream  is  receding 
further  and  further  into  the  distance. 
People  are  hurting,  and  their  pain  can- 
not be  lessened  by  a  smoothly  worded 
position  paper  or  a  neatly  drawn  graph 
or  some  vague  promises  about  tomor- 
row. 

Working  people  have  seen  Congress — 
a  Democratically  controlled  Congress. 
I  might  add— fail  to  act  on  critical  leg- 
islation to  prevent  the  hiring  of  re- 
placement workers  during  strikes,  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage,  to  strengthen 
OSHA.  They  have  seen  management 
hire  temporary  workers  instead  of  full- 
time  people  making  a  decent  wage. 
They  have  seen  their  own  pay  cut  while 
top  executives  take  home  astronomical 
bonuses. 

These  are  all  real  concerns,  and  each 
in  its  own  way  has  contributed  to  the 
erosion  of  the  standard  of  living  of 
American  workers.  I  have  stood  with 
labor  on  these  issues.  The  Committee 
on  Political  Education  of  the  AFL-CIO 
has  given  my  voting  record  ratings  of 
higher  than  90  percent  for  each  of  the 
last  4  years.  I  have  been  a  friend  of 
labor,  and  I  will  continue  to  be  one. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  anxiety  felt  by 
American  workers  is  real  but  that  the 
translation  of  this  anxiety  into  opposi- 
tion to  this  trade  agreement  is  mis- 
taken and  misguided. 

NAFTA  AND  JOBS 

The  fact  is  that  rather  than  destroy- 
ing jobs  in  this  country  and  eroding 
our  standard  of  living,  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement  should  cre- 
ate jobs  and  increase  our  standard  of 
living.  I  think  the  evidence  on  this 
point  is  clear:  The  United  States  can 
and  will  compete  in  this  new,  inter- 
national marketplace. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
ensuing  weeks  that  people  would  focus 
on  the  facts  in  this  debate.  Too  much 
emotion,  too  much  rhetoric  has  been 
associated  with  this  discussion,  and 
people  are  not  listening.  NAFTA  is  be- 


coming a  mantra.  But  people  need  to 
pay  attention  to  the  facts,  and  I  plan 
to  take  a  few  moments  here  to  address 
those  facts. 

Our  trade  with  Mexico  is  already  cre- 
ating jobs  in  this  country.  Since  Mex- 
ico began  its  economic  reforms  in  1986, 
American  exports  to  that  country  have 
more  than  tripled.  We  had  a  trade  defi- 
cit with  Mexico  in  1987.  After  6  years  of 
freer  trade,  we  now  enjoy  a  trade  sur- 
plus with  Mexico  of  $5.4  billion. 

This  demonstrates.  I  think,  that 
when  the  rules  are  made  more  fair,  the 
United  States  remains  second  to  none 
in  economic  competition.  We  have  a 
trade  surplus  with  Mexico  despite  the 
fact  that  Mexican  tariffs  on  American 
goods  are  on  average  2'/^  times  higher 
than  American  tariffs  of  Mexican 
goods.  Our  exports  to  Mexico  already 
support  700.000  jobs  in  this  country,  and 
these  are  good  jobs  that  pay  better 
than  the  average  hourly  wage. 

NAFTA,  in  my  view,  will  put  us  in  a 
better  competitive  position  than  we 
find  ourselves  in  today.  The  tariff  sys- 
tem is  stacked  against  us  now.  Under 
thi^  trade  agreement  the  tariffs  will  be 
eliminated  and  the  field  will  be  made 
truly  level. 

Nearly  every  major  unbiased  study 
has  concluded  that  this  trade  agree- 
ment will  increase  employment  in  the 
United  States.  These  are  not  studies,  I 
would  point  out,  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  or  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration, or  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, or  anyone  else  with  a  stake  in 
seeing  this  agreement  pass. 

These  were  studies  conducted  by  dis- 
interested, respected  third  parties.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  those  stud- 
ies, to  look  at  them  carefully  before 
drawing  any  definitive  conclusions. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  is  par- 
ticularly well  positioned  to  excel  in 
this  new  international  environment 
and  I  think  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  will  create  jobs  in  a 
State  where  they  are  sorely  needed. 
Connecticut  exported  $280  million  in 
goods  to  Mexico  in  1992.  That  is  up  140 
percent  since  1987.  Exports  to  Mexico 
now  support,  in  my  State,  almost  8,000 
jobs  directly. 

As  the  Hartford  Courant  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  editorial  endorsing  the 
trade  agreement,  "There  would  have 
been  no  recession  in  Connecticut  had 
the  rest  of  the  economy  enjoyed 
growth  remotely  similar  to  the  growth 
in  trade  with  Mexico  and  Canada." 

These  Connecticut  exports  to  Mexico 
cut  across  many  industries.  They  in- 
clude chemical  products,  electronic 
equipment,  paper  products,  industrial 
machinery  and  computers,  transpor- 
tation equipment,  and  food  products. 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  couple  of 
specific  examples  of  Connecticut  firms 
that  are  exporting  products  to  Mexico 


and  creating  jobs  at  home.  Environ- 
mental Systeijns  Products  [ESP),  lo- 
cated in  East  Granby,  designs  and  man- 
ufactures motor  vehicle  emissions  test- 
ing and  inspection  systems. 

In  July  1992  ESP  won  the  emissions 
inspection  and  maintenance  contract 
for  Mexico  City,  the  world's  largest 
metropolitan  area.  This  translated  into 
$10  million  in  new  sales  for  ESP. 

Can  you  imagine,  by  the  way,  if,  in 
Hartford  or  Miami,  there  had  been  a 
contract  that  had  been  awarded  to  a 
Mexican  firm  to  come  in  and  do  these 
things,  the  outrage  we  would  have 
heard? 

And  yet,  a  Connecticut  firm  in  East 
Granby,  CT,  wins  the  contract  in  Mex- 
ico City,  the  largest  metropolitan  area 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  happened  a  few  years  ago  had  we 
not  seen  the  reduction  in  the  barriers 
that  had  existed  to  U.S.  firms  doing 
business  in  that  country. 

ESP  also  won  a  similar  contract  with 
the  city  of  Guadalajara  valued  at 
$500,000.  To  meet  its  new-found  demand 
in  Mexico,  ESP  has  hired  25  new  em- 
ployees at  its  Connecticut  facilities. 

Such  scenarios  are  being  played  out 
across  Connecticut  as  our  State's  firms 
adjust  to  the  global  marketplace  and 
recognize  the  export  opportunities 
available  to  them  in  Mexico.  Connecti- 
cut peach  and  apple  farmers  and  com 
growers  expect  exports  to  Mexico  to 
pick  up  considerably  if  the  trade  agree- 
ment goes  into  effect.  Manufacturers  of 
consumer  goods,  like  American  brands, 
Duracell  and  Nestle,  are  gearing  up  to 
increase  sales  to  the  Mexican  market. 

Connecticut's  insurance  industry, 
one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the 
State— roughly  50,000  people  in  my 
State  employed  in  that  industry— is  ea- 
gerly awaiting  the  opening  of  a  $3.5  bil- 
lion market  in  Mexico.  Aetna  Life  & 
Casualty  has  already  formed  a  joint 
venture  with  a  Mexican  firm  to  sell  in- 
surance in  Mexico.  Connecticut  tele- 
communications firms  like  GTE  and 
General  Signal  stand  to  gain  if  NAFTA 
is  adopted,  as  do  construction  and  engi- 
neering firms  like  Stone  &  Webster  En- 
gineering and  Combustion  Engineering. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  There 
are  hundreds  of  Connecticut  firms  who 
will  benefit  from  the  opening  of  Mexi- 
co's markets  chat  free  trade  will  bring 
about.  And  each  of  these  firms  creates 
jobs  in  my  State. 

NAFTA  AND  WAGES 

Much  has  been  said  by  critics  of  the 
trade  agreement  about  the  difference 
in  wages  between  Mexico  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  There  will  be  a  giant  suck- 
ing sound— as  one  pundit  put  it — we  are 
told,  because  NAFTA  will  encourage 
American  firms  to  move  to  Mexico  in 
search  of  cheap  labor.  Like  much  of  the 
criticism  of  the  free  trade  pact,  this  ar- 
gument oversimplifies  the  complexities 
of  economic  decisions. 

I  would  note  the  presence  on  the 
floor    of   our    distinguished    colleague 


from  North  Carolina,  a  businessman 
who  knows  the  complexities  of  eco- 
nomic decisionmaking. 

The  fact  is  that  companies  do  not 
base  their  decisions  on  where  to  locate 
on  wages  alone.  That  is  an  over- 
simplification. If  that  were  the  case, 
then  Bangladesh  and  Haiti  and  other 
countries  that  have  absolutely  abysmal 
wage  rates  would  be  expert  jug- 
gernauts. 

Instead,  firms  tak^  into  account  a 
wide  range  of  factors  in  deciding  where 
to  establish  operations. 

To  illustrate  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  experi- 
ences of  Quality  Coils.  Inc..  a  manufac- 
turer of  electromagnetic  coils  in  Bris- 
tol. CT.  This  company's  story  was  re- 
cently told  on  the  pages  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

In  1989,  Keith  Gibson,  who  runs  the 
company,  shut  down  operations  in  Con- 
necticut and  moved  them  to  Ciudad 
Juarez  in  Mexico,  where  wages  were 
one-third  those  he  was  paying  his 
workers  in  Connecticut.  So  far,  I  sup- 
pose, this  story  sounds  like  one 
straight  from  a  NAFTA  nightmare. 

But,  instead,  moving  the  factory  to 
Mexico  turned  into  a  nightmare  for  Mr. 
Gibson  and  Quality  Coils.  The  firm's 
production  facilities  there  lost  money 
hand  over  fist.  Absenteeism  was  high 
and  productivity  was  low. 

Rather  than  keep  his  plant  in  Mexico 
and  continue  losing  money.  Mr.  Gibson 
moved  his  operations  back  to  Connecti- 
cut in  April  of  this  year.  And  he  re- 
hired many  of  the  workers  laid  off 
when  he  closed  the  plant  in  1989. 

Mr.  Gibson,  reflecting  on  this  experi- 
ence, said,  "I  can  hire  one  person  in 
Connecticut  for  what  three  were  doing 
in  Juarez." 

The  experience  of  Quality  Coils  illus- 
trates a  very  important  pKJint.  Wages 
are  just  one  of  many  factors  firms  take 
into  account  when  deciding  where  to 
locate  their  operations.  Other  factors 
include  worker  productivity,  physical 
infrastructure,  access  to  technology 
and  access  to  markets. 

Let  me  point  out  the  fact  that  they 
had  a  bad  experience  there.  Others 
have  had  good  experiences.  I  do  not 
want  anecdotes  to  necessarily  become 
the  way  in  which  we  decide  these  is- 
sues, but  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  those  who  would  suggest 
that  this  entire  argument  comes  down 
to  wages  alone  need  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  other  factors  involved  when 
a  firm  decides  where  to  locate. 

By  all  these  standards,  the  United 
States  in  general  and  Connecticut  in 
particular  are  ready  and  able  to  com- 
pete with  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

CREATION  OF  REGIONAL  TRADING  BLOCS 

The  American  economy  is  now  part 
of  the  world  economy.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  this  is  an  indisputable  fact. 
Given  this  fact,  we  can  pursue  three 
courses  of  action,  in  my  view.  We  can 


dramatically  increase  tariffs,  withdraw 
from  global  commerce,  and  retreat  to 
fortress,  America.  Second,  we  can  mud- 
dle along  as  we  are  now— and  that  is  all 
you  could  describe  it  as,  it  is  mud- 
dling—pursuing a  middle  course  be- 
tween free  trade  and  protection  while 
our  competitors  assemble  themselves 
into  powerful  trading  blocs. 

Or  finally,  we  can  embrace  the  world 
and  its  challenges,  which  is  the  Amer- 
ican tradition.  We  could  open  our  mar- 
kets to  our  neighbors  and  demand  that 
they  do  the  same  in  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments. I  see  this  as  the  wisest  course 
for  us  to  pursue  and  the  surest  means 
of  establishing  an  America  of  prosper- 
ity. 

I  envision  the  creation  of  an  mter- 
American  economic  coalition,  a  free 
trade  zone  extending  from  the  Yukon 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  encompassing 
every  nation  of  the  hemisphere.  Free 
trade  among  the  United  States,  Mex- 
ico, and  Canada  would  already  create 
the  biggest  market  in  the  world. 

But  we  can  go  further.  We  can  do  bet- 
ter. We  can  create  a  trading  ^loc  of 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  consiimer^. 
An  alliance  powerful  enough  to  meet 
the  Europeans  and  the  Pacific  rim 
countries  together  head  on  and  prevail. 
Just  as  the  20th  century  has  been 
characterized  by  nationalism.  I  believe 
the  21st  century  will  be  a  time  of  re- 
gionalism. The  nations  of  the  world 
will  gather  themselves  into  powerful 
trading  blocs  that  will  compete  with 
each  other  in  the  global  market.  This 
process  is  already  under  way  in  Europe, 
and  the  Pacific  rim  countries  will  like- 
ly follow  very  shortly. 

Such  a  scenario  presents  the  United 
States  with  a  choice.  We  can  reject 
NAFTA  and  the  possibility  of  forming 
a  hemisphere-wide  trading  bloc.  If  this 
happens,  the  United  States  will  find  it- 
self increasingly  isolated  in  the  global 
market. 

The  growing  consumer  markets  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America  will  be  there  for  the  Euro-  (. 
peans  and  the  Japanese  and  other  Pa-  y 
cific  rim  countries  to  take  advantage 
of.  Distribution  networks  will  be  estabr 
lished,  have  no  doubt  about  it;  business 
relationships  will  gel,  have  no  doubt 
about  it;  consumer  loyalties  will  be 
created,  have  no  doubt  about  it.  Amer- 
ican firms  will  increasingly  find  them- 
selves at  a  disadvantage. 

We  should  not  fool  ourselves  on  this 
point.  If  we  reject  the  trade  agreement 
and  close  our  doors  to  the  economies  of 
our  neighbors,  they  are  not  going  to  sit 
on  their  hands  and  wait  for  us  to  have 
a  change  of  heart.  They  will  not  set 
themselves  up  to  have  their  hopes 
dashed  again. 

Instead,  they  will  form  alliances  with 
the  Japanese,  with  the  European  com- 
munity, with  any  other  economic 
power  willing  to  trade  with  them  on 
fair  terms.  The  countries  of  Latin 
America   and   the   Caribbean   want   to 
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join  with  the  United  States  in  a  com- 
mon endeavor  to  enrich  the  hemi- 
sphere, but  if  the  United  States  says 
no,  they  will  look  elsewhere,  they  will 
do  it  immediately,  and  we  will  lose  a 
historic  opportunity  to  lead  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  powerful,  unified  hemisphere 
of  opportunity. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  This  train  is 
leaving  the  station,  and  it  is  leaving 
whether  the  United  States  is  on  board 
or  not. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA.  CARIBBEAN 

Over  the  years,  I  have  given  count- 
less speeches  on  Latin  America.  There 
were  probably  times  when  my  col- 
leagues groaned  when  they  saw  me  ap- 
proaching the  floor  to  talk  about  El 
Salvador,  or  Nicaragua,  or  one  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  region.  And  the 
fact  is  that  Americans  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  did  focus  on  Latin  America 
during  the  1980's.  Why?  Because  large 
parts  of  the  region  were  in  crisis.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  United  States 
only  cares  about  its  southern  neighbors 
when  there  is  a  war  on  down  there. 

But  now  most  of  the  wars  of  the 
1980's  have  ended.  The  curtain  has  been 
drawn  on  Latin  America's  encounter 
with  the  cold  war.  and  I  think  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region  are  universally  glad  to 
see  that  era  go. 

But  just  as  the  conflicts  of  Latin 
America  have  dissipated,  so  too  has 
American  interest  in  the  region.  We 
just  finished  discussing  foreign  aid  to 
Russia.  We  have  witnessed  the  White 
House  signing  of  a  monumental  peace 
agreement  between  Israel  and  the  Pal- 
estinians. We  have  troops  on  the 
ground  in  Somalia,  and  there  is  talk  of 
sending  mgre  to  Bosnia.  President 
Clinton  hasTtlready  visited  Japan. 

It  seems  that  we  are  focusing  on 
every  corner  of  the  world  now  but  our 
own.  And  yet  it  is  with  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  that  our  fate  in 
many  ways  is  linked.  And  it  is  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  that  the 
hopes  of  a  post-cold  war  world  orga- 
nized around  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, human  rights,  and  unfettered 
trade  are  most  within  reach.  This  point 
bears  repeating.  There  are  njore  demo- 
cratically elected  governments  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  now  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Spaniards  first  set  foot 
here  more  than  five  centuries  ago. 

The  free  market  is  on  the  march 
throughout  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. A  resjipn  that  used  to  be  one  of 
dictators.  COTips  and  civil  wars,  is  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  one  of  demo- 
cratic stability  and  peace. 

And  the  nations  of  the  region  are  al- 
ready joining  with  each  other  to  ce- 
ment their  gains  and  lay  the  ground- 
work for  more.  They  are  forming  their 
own  minitrading  blocs.  Argentina. 
Brazil.  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  .plan  to 
create  a  southern  cone  common  mar- 
ket that  will  create  a  free  trade  zone 
among  those  nations  by  the  end  of  1994. 
The  Andean  nations  of  South  Amer- 
ica are  negotiating  a  free-trade  agree- 
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ment.  Colombia  and  Venezuela  hope  for 
such  a  pact  with  Mexico.  Chile  has  al- 
ready signed  one. 

The  Central  American  countries, 
long  the  focus  of  discussion  in  this 
body  because  of  the  civil  strife  there, 
are  discussing  a  free  trade  zone,  and 
the  English-speaking  nations  of  the 
Caribbean  have  formed  an  economic 
community. 

I  should  mention  here  that  we  have 
to  be  aware  of  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  our  friends  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  who  may  be  put  at  a 
trade  disadvantage  by  NAFTA  at  the 
outset.  In  the  time  before  the  creation 
of  a  hemisphere-wide  free-trade  agree- 
ment, we  should  work  to  address  these 
concerns. 

Things  are  happening  fast  now  in  the 
hemisphere,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  join  this  process. 
The  historical  ties,  the  geographic  ties, 
the  political  ties,  the  economic  ties  are 
all  there  already. 

This  is  a  unique  moment  in  history. 
The  window  is  open  but  it  will  not  stay 
open  forever,  if  we  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  this  wonderful  opportunity  that 
is  being  presented  to  us. 

The  foundation  of  a  long-term  pro- 
ductive relationship  is  in  place.  We 
need  only  put  up  the  frame  and  com- 
plete the  structure. 

ALREADY  A  LUCRATIVE  MARKET 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  are 
already  among  the  fastest  growing 
markets  for  U.S.  exports.  Between  1991 
and  1992,  U.S.  exports  to  the  region 
grew  by  $12.4  billion,  from  $63.4  billion 
to  $75.8  billion.  That  was  a  19.5-percent 
increase  in  just  1  year.  U.S.  exports  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  increased  by  only 
4  percent  during  that  time.  We  now 
enjoy  a  $7  billion  trade  surplus  with 
our  neighbors  in  the  Americas. 

This  region  is  now  the  United  States' 
third  largest  trading  partner,  surpassed 
only  by  Canada  and  Western  Europe. 
We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  energy 
talking  about  trade  with  Japan  in  re- 
cent years,  but  how  many  of  us  know 
that  we  now  do  more  business  with 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  than 
with  Japan? 

If  the  United  SUtes  signals  that  it  is 
turning  its  back  on  the  hemisphere  by 
rejecting  free  trade  with  Mexico,  the 
repercussions  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  will  be  severe.  I  have  lived 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  have  trav- 
eled extensively  in  it,  and  I  am  in  con- 
tact with  citizens  of  this  region  on  al- 
most a  daily  basis. 

My  colleagues  know  that  I  have  not 
been  vocal  about  every  single  comer  of 
the  world  over  the  years.  I  have  not 
claimed  special  expertise  on  Europe  or 
Africa  or  Asia.  I  do,  however,  know 
this  hemisphere.  And  I  can  tell  my  col- 
leagues today  that  the  eyes  of  the  en- 
tire hemisphere  are  on  this  body,  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Do  not  kid  yourselves,  a 
rejection  of  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  will  have  grave  for- 


eign policy  repercussions  throughout 
Latin  America.  It  is  critical  that  we 
understand  the  implications  of  our  de- 
cision. 

A  rejection  of  NAFTA  will  not  only 
be  interpreted  as  a  rejection  of  Mexico, 
it  will  be  seen  as  a  slap  in  the  face  to 
the  entire  process  of  reform  in  Latin 
America.  For  too  long.  American  ac- 
tions have  not  lived  up  to  American 
rhetoric  when  it  comes  to  this  part  of 
the  world.  We  have  often  said  one  thing 
and  done  exactly  the  opposite. 

A  rejection  of  the  trade  agreement 
and  the  possibility  of  a  hemisphere- 
wide  free-trade  area  that  it  brings  will 
be  seen  as  part  of  this  historical  pat- 
tern. For  years,  we  have  been  urging 
and  begging  our  southern  neighbors  to 
embrace  democracy,  to  embrace  free- 
market  principles.  We  have  urged  them 
to  open  up  their  economies  to  inter- 
national trade.  We  have  urged  them  to 
free  their  markets  and  join  the  world 
community. 

And  now,  as  history  would  have  it. 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  region 
have  moved  toward  democracy  and  free 
markets.  They  have  recognized  that 
this  is  the  course  they  must  pursue  if 
they  ever  hope  to  create  prosperity, 
stability  and  justice  for  their  people.  In 
short,  countries  throughout  the  region, 
from  Mexico  to  Bolivia,  from  Argen- 
tina to  Jamaica,  have  followed  our  ad- 
vice. They  have  done  everything  we 
have  been  asking  of  them  for  decades. 

MEXICO'S  TRANSFORMATION 

Mexico  has  led  the  way  in  this  area. 
Mexico's  transformation  since  the  mid- 
1980's  has  indeed  been  dramatic.  We 
must  remember  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  country  with  a  long  history  of 
protectionism  and  state  control  of  the 
economy.  As  recently  as  1982,  Mexico 
nationalized  its  banks. 

Mexican  President  de  la  Madrid 
steered  the  country  onto  a  different 
course  in  1985.  and  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari.  who  became  President  in  1988. 
has  continued  that  course.  More  than 
80  percent  of  Mexico's  1,155  state-run 
enterprises  have  b^en  privatized  or 
closed  under  President  Salinas'  leader- 
ship. 

He  has  been  a  great  friend  to  our 
country  and  a  great  modemizer  to  his 
own. 

We  are  talking  about  major  indus- 
tries privatized,  like  TELMEX,  the  Na- 
tional Telephone  Co.,  and  Aeromexico 
and  Mexicana,  the  two  national  air- 
lines. 

President  Salinas  has  ordered  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  the  remaining 
state  enterprises  to  end  discrimination 
against  foreign  firms.  Tariff  walls  have 
crumbled  in  the  past  6  years.  Price  con- 
trols and  technical  rules  that  favored 
Mexican  firms  at  the  exjwnse  of  foreign 
competitors  are  being  laid  aside. 

The  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
are  doing  many  of  the  same  things.  The 
trend  is  moving  in  our  direction.  Like 
Mexico,  they  are  discovering  the  bene- 
fits that  can  come  from  a  responsible 
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free  market  system.  They  have  pursued 
the  path  recommended  to  them  for 
years  by  the  United  States. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  NAFTA  DECISION 

And  what  will  the  nations  of  the  re- 
gion get  in  return?  If  we  pass  NAFTA 
and  begin  to  negotiate  new  trade  agree- 
ments to  link  the  entire  hemisphere, 
they  will  become  part  of  the  most  pow- 
erful trading  bloc  on  Earth.  They  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  continue  down 
the  road  of  democracy  and  prosperity 
in  the  context  of  a  two-continent-wide 
sphere  of  trade  and  cooperation. 

The  gains  of  recent  years  will  be  so- 
lidified and  become  the  platform  from 
which  future  success  will  be  launched. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reject  the 
agreement  and  bar  the  doors  just  when 
our  neighbors  have  come  knocking,  we 
will  be  seen  as  the  hypocrites  of  the 
hemisphere— the  country  that  talks 
about  lowering  barriers  to  trade  but 
maintains  its  own.  the  country  that 
sings  the  tune  of  the  free  market  but 
refuses  to  submit  itself  to  one. 

If  this  happens,  if  the  United  States 
refuses  to  match  its  words  with  its 
deeds,  the  nations  of  the  region  will  ei- 
ther look  elsewhere  for  partners,  as  I 
have  suggested  or.  even  worse,  the  en- 
tire reform  process  throughout  this 
part  of  the  world  could  be  jeopardized. 

If  these  countries  that  have  gone 
down  the  road  to  democracy  and  free 
markets  are  rejected  when  they  seek  to 
institutionalize  the  reform  process  and 
link  themselves  with  their  brothers 
throughout  the  Americas,  they  may 
come  to  question  whether  they  have 
gone  down  the  proper  road.  Instead  of 
continuing  to  open  themselves  to  the 
outside  world,  they  may  close  their 
doors  once  again.  An  outward  gaze  we 
see  today  may  be  replaced  by  an  in- 
ward fixation. 

We  should  not  allow  this  to  happen. 
We  must  pass  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  and  begin  work 
on  a  larger  and  better  agreement  that 
will  link  all  of  the  Americas.  We  must 
seize  on  this  challenge  dealt  to  us  by 
history.  We  must  not  flinch  at  just  the 
moment  when  courage  and  resolve  are 
demanded  of  us. 

LEGITIMATE  CONCERNS 

A  number  of  legitimate  concerns 
have  been  raised  about  the  trade  agree- 
ment's impact  on  the  environment  and 
labor  standards.  There  are  also  worries 
about  the  economic  dislocation  this 
pact  could  cause  in  certain  parts  of  the 
economy. 

In  my  view,  the  concerns  about  envi- 
ronment and  labor  standards  have  been 
met  by  the  supplemental  agreements 
signed  by  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  Canada  last  month.  These  are  the 
first  labor  and  environmental  agree- 
ments ever  negotiated  to  accompany  a 
trade  agreement. 

Under  these  agreements,  a  new  Com- 
mission on  Labor  Cooperation  will 
work  to  make  sure  that  all  three  na,- 
tions  enforce  their  labor  laws.  That  is 


a  historic  achievement  that  ought  not 
to  be  lost  on  us.  The  Commission's  en- 
forcement powers  will  have  teeth:  fines 
and  trade  sanctions  would  be  levied 
against  a  country  that  fails  to  enforce 
its  laws.  That  works  to  our  benefit. 
That  is  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  a  new  Commission  on  En- 
vironmental Cooperation  will  have  the 
power  to  ensure  that  each  nation  en- 
forces its  own  environmental  laws. 
Again,  this  agreement  provides  for 
sanctions  to  be  applied  against  a  coun- 
try that  violates  it. 

Instead  of  hurting  the  environment, 
many  United  States  environmental 
groups  such  as  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  believe  NAFTA  will  go  a 
long  way  toward,  improving  the  envi- 
ronment in  Mexico.  Just  last  month, 
Mexico  and  the  World  Bank  signed  a  $4 
billion  agreement  to  clean  up  the  bor- 
der area.  Motc  such  efforts  are  planned. 
That  should  be  applauded  by  all  of  us. 

In  essence,  these  supplemental  agree- 
ments on  labor  standards  and  the  envi- 
ronment should  ensure  that  no  party  to 
this  agreement  will  seek  to  attract 
business  by  taking  advantage  of  its 
workers  or  spoiling  its  environment. 
These  agreements  establish  the  rules  of 
the  trading  game,  and  they  will  ensure 
that  these  rules  are  not  broken. 

Finally,  there  is  much  legitimate 
concern  about  the  impact  of  NAFTA  on 
certain  vulnerable  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  important  to  reiterate  that, 
or  balance,  this  trade  agreement  will 
create  jobs  in  this  country.  Nearly 
every  serious  economic  analysis  of  the 
agreement  has  clearly  demonstrated 
this. 

Some  people,  however,  will  inevi- 
tably lose  their  jobs  due  to  trade  with 
Mexico.  To  say  otherwise  would  be 
foolish.  Most  of  these  jobs  will  be  lost 
whether  the  North  •  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  takes  effect  or  not, 
but  we  nonetheless  have  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  these  people  and 
help  them  adjust  to  the  changing  econ- 
omy. 

That  is  why  we  must  push  for  a 
major  retraining  initiative  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  find  them- 
selves out  of  work  as'the  result  of  the 
changing  global  economy. 

We  must  also  invest  in  our  own  phys- 
ical and  human  infrastructure  so  that 
we  will  be  in  the  best  possible  position 
to  compete  in  the  new  global  market- 
place. We  must  invest  in  our  roads  and 
railways,  we  must  rejuvenate  our 
schools  and  rebuild  our  cities.  We  must 
make  sure  that  the  American  workers 
are  second  to  none  when  it  comes  to 
the  skills  necessary  for  the  creation  of 
the  high-wage  economy  of  the  future. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  this  is  the  future  I  see  for 
the  United  States.  A  future  of  prosper- 
ity built  on  trade  and  cooperation  with 
the  countries  of  our  hemisphere,  a  fu- 
ture of  skilled  workers  filling  high 
wage  jobs. 


This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  cre- 
ate the  most  remarkable  trading  rela- 
tionship ever  envisioned.  It  would 
dwarf  those  that  exist  in  Euroiw  or  in 
the  Pacific  rim.  This  is  in  our  self-in- 
terest. This  is  not  to  be  done  because  it 
is  a  favor  to  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  It  is  assistance  to  them,  but, 
first  and  foremost,  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  pass  this  trade  agreement.  We  must 
fashion  this  trade  bloc  and  provide  op- 
portunities for  Americans  of  future 
generations,  a  future  in  which  the 
United  States  faces  its  challenges  and 
overcomes  its  fears,  the  same  kind  of 
America  that  accomplished  the  great 
feats  of  this  past  century.  We  can 
start,  in  my  view,  building  this  future 
by  approving  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  be  supportive  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  cpm- 
pliment  my  colleague  from  Connebti- 
cut.  I  have  listened  to  a  lot  of  speeches 
on  the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  and  I  have  found  none  tg 
be  as  comprehensive  and  as  well 
thought  out,  well  organized  and  logical 
as  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

I  compliment  him  because  he  is  a 
powerful  voice  in  this  area,  and  he 
should  be  listened  to.  He  is  absolutely 
right. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  I  went  down  to 
visit  President  Salinas.  He  told  me  at 
that  time  I  was  the  first  United  States 
Senator  to  visit  the  President  of  Mex- 
ico in  15  years.  I  think  that  is  an  in- 
credible indictment  of  all  of  us  for  not 
paying  more  attention  to  this  hemi- 
sphere and  the  problems  that  exist  in 
this  hemisphere  and  the  friendships 
that  can  be  engendered  just  by  simple 
efforts. 

The  Senator  is  right.  We  would  cre- 
ate the  largest  trading  bloc  in  the 
world— 700  million  people.  These  people 
are  our  third  largest  trading  partners; 
in  manufactured  goods  the  second  larg- 
est trading  partner.  They  are  helping 
us  in  the  antidrug  effort  like  never  be- 
fore. They  are  cooperating  with  our 
DEA  and  others  like  never  before.  They 
have  fought  for  democracy  and  for  free 
market  systems  like  never  before. 
They  are  privatizing  like  never  before. 
They  are  changing  their  whole  system 
down  there  and  bringing  their  people 
into  a  position  of  more  self- 
empowerment.  And  they  are  the  exam- 
ple for  all  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere, 
along  with  President  Menem  down  in 
Argentina. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  will  set  back 
Mexican-American  relations  at  least  60 
years  and  we  will  hurt  this  whole  hemi- 
sphere, as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  said,  a  hemisphere 
that  is  watching  us  like  hawks. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  on  any  further, 
but    I    compliment    the    distinguished 
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Senator  because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
best  set  of  remarks  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement  I  have 
heard.  He  certainly  speaks  with  au- 
thority and  with  power,  and  I  appre- 
ciate it  personally. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  two  sets  of  re- 
marks that  I  would  like  to  give,  but  I 
notice  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  on  the  floor.  I  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin only  needs  3  minutes.  I  would  be 
happy,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  to  yield  so  that  he  can  give  his 
statement. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Utah  for  yielding  to  me  for  a  brief 
period. 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER 

BELLINGER,  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA. TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Prof.  Walter  Bellinger  to  be  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel.  I  am  very  confident 
that  Professor  Bellinger  possesses  the 
requisite  professional  background  and 
character  to  serve  as  the  head  of  that 
office.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  his  nomination  is  being  contested 
at  all  because  he  is  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented—and likeable — nominees  I  have 
ever  met. 

Walter  Bellinger  is  exceptionally— 
and  perhaps  uniquely — qualified  to  ex- 
amine the  constitutionality  of  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  White  House  and  the  President. 
Professor  Bellinger  has  devoted  much 
of  his  career  to  the  indepth  study  of 
the  Constitution,  and  he  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  legal 
scholars.  Since  February  of  this  year, 
he  has  served  as  Associate  Counsel  to 
the  President,  and  then  as  a  consultant 
at  the  Bepartment  of  Justice.  Simply 
put,  we  should  have  confirmed  him 
months  ago. 

Furthermore.  Professor  Bellinger  has 
distinguished  himself  in  front  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  perhaps  he  may 
even  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  one  day. 
But  most  importantly."  Professor 
Bellinger  has  continually  displayed  a 
keen  ability  to  remain  objective  while 
considering  highly  charged  issues. 

Last.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
Walter  Bellinger  I  have  personally 
come  to  know.  He  is  among  th^  bright- 
est of  all  the  Clinton  nominees  and  he 
is  among  those  most  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic service.  In  discussions  with  Profes- 
sor Bellinger  what  pleased  me  most 
was  that  his  views  are  so  moderate.  In 
fact,  when  he  told  me  that  in  some  in- 


stances we  ought  to  limit  punitive 
damages,  I  knew  then  this  was  a  man  I 
liked,  and  that  I  could  support. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  his  profes- 
sional and  personal  life.  Professor 
Bellinger  has  exhibited  the  qualities 
required  to  head  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel.  I  expect  him  to  be  confirmed 
and  I  wish  him  well  in  his  new  position. 

I  thank  you.  I  yield  the  floor. 


WALTER  BELLINGER  (OPPOSE) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  initially 
supported  the  nomination  of  Walter 
Bellinger  to  be  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legal  Counsel.  Professor 
Bellinger  is  a  very  bright  and  able 
scholar,  with  whom  I  disagree  on  a 
number  of  issues. 

Bespite  my  disagreements  with  Pro- 
fessor Bellinger.  I  supported  his  nomi- 
nation in  the  committee.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  President  is  entitled  to  a  blank 
check  in  nominating  individuals  to  ex- 
ecutive branch  positions,  let  alone  to 
life-tenured  judgeships.  A  President,  is, 
in  my  view,  however,  entitled  to  some 
deference  in  choosing  members  of  his 
or  her  administration,  although  consid- 
erably less  deference  is  due  with  re- 
spect to  life-time  judicial  appoint- 
ments. Indeed.  I  have  opposed  one 
nominee  to  the  Bepartment  of  Justice, 
whose  nomination  was  withdrawn  by 
the  President  before  the  committee 
acted  on  her  nomination.  I  have  also 
opposed  other  nominations  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton. 

Moreover,  my  vote  in  favor  of  a 
nominee  for  a  position  in  the  executive 
branch  does  not  signify  I  would  support 
that  nominee  for  a  life-tenured  posi- 
tion. 

But.  while  I  was  prepared  to  cast  my 
vote  in  favor  of  Professor  Bellinger 
earlier  this  year.  I  will  not  do  so  now. 

On  August  11.  1993.  Professor 
Bellinger  assumed  the  position  to 
which  he  had  been  nominated,  on  an 
acting  basis.  This  was  done  despite  the 
very  clearly  and  plainly  expressed  op- 
position to  the  nominee  by  two  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Sen- 
ators from  North  Carolina.  In  my  view, 
the  administration  has  thumbed  its 
nose  at  the  Senate,  a  Senate  controlled 
by  the  President's  party.  This  nomina- 
tion could  have  been  called  up  for  dis- 
position. And  until  the  Senate  acted  on 
the  nomination.  Professor  Bellinger 
should  have  remained  a  consultant  at 
the  Bepartment  of  Justice,  and  not  as- 
sumed the  active  leadership  of  the  divi- 
sion. It  was  not  a  wise  decision  by  him 
to  accept  the  advice  he  was  given  to  as- 
sume this  position  on  acting  status  in 
the  face  of  what  he  imderstood  to  be 
strong  oppositionJ>jrfwo  Senators. 

Pending  non^nees  have  assumed 
their  positions  on  an  acting  basis  be- 
fore. But  in  many  cases,  the  nominee 
was  a  deputy  in  the  office  in  question, 
on  the  ^ay  of  his  or  her  nomination.  In' 
other  cases,  there  was  no  controversy 
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or  expressed  opposition  to  the  nominee 
who  assumed  acting  leadership  in  the 
position  for  which  he  or  she  was  nomi- 
nated. But  many  nominees  have  served 
as  consultants  and  awaited  Senate  ac- 
tion while  a  deputy  became  acting  head 
of  the  office  in  the  meantime. 

Now  I  understand  Professor  Bellinger 
was  switched  from  consultant  to  Bep- 
uty  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
very  purpose  of  making  him  acting 
head  of  the  office. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  exceeded  her  legal  author- 
ity here,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  decent 
regard  for  the  constitutional  role  of 
the  Senate  would  have  led  the  adminis- 
tration to  await  Senate  action  on  this 
nominee  in  the  face  of  opposition  to 
the  nominee  in  the  Senate.  This  is  at 
least  the  case,  in  my  view,  when  the 
President's  party  controls  the  Senate. 
It  is  not  this  side  which  has  declined  to 
take  up  the  nomination.  And.  it  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  one  or  more  oppos- 
ing Senators  declined  to  grant  consent 
to  a  time  agreement;  that  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  any  Senator  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  on  any  nominee  or  piece  of 
legislation. 

If  the  President  wanted  Professor 
Bellinger's  nomination  to  be  acted  on 
so  badly,  it  would  have  been  called  up. 
This  is  not  intended  in  any  way  as  a 
criticism  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  who  is  my  friend.  I  well  under- 
stand the  time  pressures  on  him.  My 
criticism  is  aimed  at  an  administration 
which,  in  the  face  of  opposition  in  the 
Senate,  refused  to  wait  until  the  Sen- 
ate disposed  of  the  nomination,  put  the 
nominee  into  place  on  an  acting  basis, 
and  thereby,  together  with  the  nomi- 
nee, flaunted  the  Senate. 

The  fact  that  the  two  Senators  are 
from  the  home  State  of  the  nominee  is 
not  central  to  my  point,  which  is  the 
larger  one  of  flaunting  the  Senate's 
role  in  the  advise  and  consent  process. 
But,  while  not  central,  and  even 
though  this  nomination  is  not  for  a 
state-based  position  such  as  district 
judge,  US  attorney,  or  U.S.  marshall. 
the  fact  that  both  home  State  Senators 
opposed  the  nomination  and  wished  to 
be  heard  before  confirmation  carries 
weight  with  this  Senator.  To  me,  it 
means  that  Senate  action  comes  first, 
placement  in  the  position  comes  sec- 
ond. I  think  we  set  a  bad  precedent  if 
an  administration  whose  party  also 
controls  the  Senate  schedule  can  put  a 
person  into  a  position  on  an  acting 
basis  in  the  face  of  known  opposition  in 
the  Senate.  Here,  the  opposition  is 
from  both  home  State  Senators.  It  does 
not  matter  what  the  vote  was  in  com- 
mittee. Many  controversial  matters  on 
the  floor  have  breezed  through  commit- 
tee. The  administration  was  aware  of 
opposition  to  this  nominee — that  is 
why  they  could  not  get  a  vote  on  the 
nominee  before  the  August  recess.  So, 
they  installed  him  anyway. 

Throughout  this  process.  I  want  to  be 
clear  that  I  have  had  no  reservations 
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about  this  nominee's  qualifications  for 
the  job  or  about  his  character  and  in- 
tegrity. I  do  believe  he  and  the  admin- 
istration made  a  misjudgment.  and 
since  that  misjudgment— which  was 
readily  avoidable — impinges  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  this  body  and.  in  particu- 
lar, my  two  colleagues  from  North 
Carolina.  I  will  oppose  this  nomina- 
tion. 

Let  me  add  one  more  point  because  I 
want  the  record  to  be  clear.  Our  distin- 
guished chairman  made  reference  to 
rumors  or  concerns  brought  to  our  at- 
tention. I  will  reiterate  the.  chairman's 
remarks.  Any  concerns  about  the 
nominee  brought  to  our  attention  were 
thoroughly  checked  out  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion.  There  was  not  even  a  shred  of 
evidence  to  support  these  concerns.  My 
vote  is  not  based  on  any  other  points 
than  the  ones  I  have  mentioned  earlier. 

In  my  view,  this  controversy  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the 
concerns  referenced  by  the  chairman 
last  night. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  important 
matters.  This  is  important  in  my  view. 
I  believe  that  there  are  good  people  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue.  As  I  said.  Pro- 
fessor Bellinger  has  the  credentials  to 
fulfill  this  position.  But  I  also  think 
that  the  approach  to  the  Senate  has  to 
be  given  some  consideration  as  well. 


TRAGEBY  IN  SOMALIA 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  brought  more  grim  news  from 
Somalia.  Another  American  has  been 
killed,  this  time  by  a  mortar  attack  on 
the  airport  at  Mogadishu. 

I  mourn  this  loss,  as  well  as  the  loss 
of  the  other  Americans  who  have  died 
and  who  have  been  injured  in  Somalia. 
It  is  a  tragedy.  What  is  worse  is  that  it 
is  a  needless  and  a  pointless  tragedy. 

As  one  who  knows  what  it  is  like  to 
lose  his  only  brother  in  a  war.  having 
lived  through  that  tragedy,  my  heart 
and  my  prayers  go  out  to  the  families 
who  have  lost  their  loved  ones. 

This  military  operation  has  been 
badly  bungled  by  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration and  by  the  United  Nations. 

Where  did  this  mission  go  wrong?  It 
did  so  last  March  when  President  Clin- 
ton shifted  the  mission  of  our  forces  in 
Somalia  from  the  humanitarian  mis- 
sion of  delivering  food  to  prevent  mass 
starvation  to  the  much  larger  mission 
of  establishing  security  in  Somalia  and 
nation  building. 

Let  us  be  clear.  President  Bush  de- 
ployed forces  to  Somalia  on  a  humani- 
tarian mission  that  most  of  us  sup- 
ported. The  forces  we  sent  were  sized 
and  configured  for  opening  roads  for 
the  delivery  of  food  in  the  absence  of 
organized  resistance.  And  our  forces 
achieved  that  mission. 

But  President  Clinton  changed  that 
mission.  At  the  bidding  of  the  United 
Nations,  he  shifted  the  mission  to 
building  up  a  new  Somali  Government. 


Even  this  week  Secretary  of  State 
Christopher  has  said  that  we  will  not 
leave  until  a  "secure  environment  has 
been  established."  Yesterday,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  said  that  American  forces 
must  stay  to  complete  "the  job  of  es- 
tablishing security  in  Somalia." 

What  the  administration  did  not  do — 
and  this  represents  its  major  policy 
failure — is  reconfigure  our  forces  for 
the  new  mission.  We  cannot  pacify  So- 
malia, or  even  Mogadishu,  with  the 
4,000  troops  we  have  in  Somalia.  If  the 
President  is  serious  about  his  new  na- 
tion-building mission — and  I  want  to 
express  deep  reservations  about  its  wis- 
dom— he  must  ask  Congress  to  send  the 
vastly  larger  forces  needed  to  achieve 
that  mission. 

It  is  a  simple  question  of  means  and 
ends.  If  the  President  wills  these  ends, 
he  had  better  will  the  means.  Other- 
wise, he  will  pointlessly  sacrifice 
American  lives  and,  I  might  add.  the 
mission  will  inevitably  fail. 

The  mistake  of  shifting  missions 
without  changing  the  forces  is  at  the 
root  of  the  tragic  loss  of  American 
lives  in  recent  weeks.  Yet,  unbeliev- 
ably, the  administration  still  does  not 
see  its  error. 

It  is^nbw  sending  another  1.000  troops 
and  a  few  armored  vehicles.  %ut  this 
will  not  create  a  force  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish security  in  Somalia.  That  is  no- 
where near  enough.  The  new  deploy- 
ments may  enhance  the  security  of 
American  troops  in  Somalia — and  that 
is  important  in  and  of  itself— but  the 
only  mission  our  forces  will  be  able  to 
achieve  is  the  mission  of  defending 
themselves. 

I  would  like  nothing  more  than  to  be 
able  to  arrest  Aideed  and  punish  him 
for  the  actions  of  his  forces.  If  we  can 
do  that  with  a  surgical  strike,  I  am  in 
favor  of  it.  But  I  am  under  no  illusions 
about  the  massive  deployments  of 
troops  that  will  be  needed  to  achieve 
the  mission  of  stabilizing  and  estab- 
lishing security  in  Somalia. 

The  administration's  basic  inability 
to  match  mission  and  forces  is  deeply 
disturbing.  Even  more  disturbing  are 
the  reports  that  the  administration 
turned  down  the  requests  by  command- 
ers in  the  field  for  reinforcements  and 
equipment  needed  to  defend  them- 
selves. I  will  not  prejudge  these  deci- 
sions, but  a  serious  congressional  in- 
quiry into  this  tragic  matter  is  impera- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  more  and 
more  that  it  is  amateur  hour  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  We  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  our  troops  to  patrol  the  streets 
of  Mogadishu,  but  we  impose  an  embar- 
go to  the  United  Nations  that  prohibits 
the  victims  of  genocide  in  Bosnia  even 
to  buy  arms  to  defend  themselves.  We 
support  a  political  role  for  the  Khmer 
Rouge  in  Cambodia,  but  we  hunt  down 
General  Aideed  in  Somalia.  We  use  the 
United  Nations  for  nation-building  in 
Somalia,  but  we  allow  the  United  Na- 


tions to  facilitate  the  brutal  partition 
of  a  nation  in  Bosnia. 

We  are  told  that  our  policy  is  one  of 
"assertive  multilateralism."  In  fact,  it 
is  incoherent  multilateralism. 

It  is  time  that  this  administration 
ends  its  excessive,  and  dangerous,  reli- 
ance on  the  United  Nations  as  a  vehicle 
for  American  foreign  policy. 

We  must  stop  allowing  the  inter- 
national bureaucrats  at  the  United  Na- 
tions to  treat  the  Unite*  States  as 
their  personal  911  emergency  number. 
We  should  participate  with  other  U.N. 
military  missions,  but  only  when  U.S. 
forces  are  under  U.S.  command,  and 
only  when  the  operation  serves  vital 
American  interests.  No  such  interest 
exists  in  the  streets  of  Mogadishu.  No 
more  American  troops  should  die  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  that  no  more 
American  troops  should  be  taken  hos- 
tage. We  should  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  remedy  that  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  administration  will  come  to  its 
senses  and  return  to  the  Bush  plan  in 
Somalia.  Our  mission  is  complete.  Our 
forces  should  be  withdrawn.  The  United 
Nations  should  be  tasked  with  pursuing 
a  political — not  military — solution  to 
the  internal  conflict  in  Somalia. 

Most  of  all,  the  administration  must 
learn  the  lesson  that  the  United  States 
should  put  its  troops  in  harm's  way 
only  if  our  vital  and  critical  interests 
are  at  stake  and  should  send  enough 
forces  so  that  they  can  achieve  their 
mission  rapidly  and  with  the  least  risk 
to  American  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SOMALIA 


Mr.  B'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  concur  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch),  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  United  Nations  literally 
taking  command  of  our  troops  and  our 
forces.  I  think  that  raises  very  serious 
questions — questions  that  we  should  be 
discussing  as  to  when,  how,  and  under 
what  circumstances.  Basically,  I  say 
they  should  not  have  command  and 
control  over  U.S.  forces. 

Second,  the  fact  that  we  have 
changed  the  mission  in  Mogadishu,  in 
Somalia,  where  we  once  undertook  a 
mission  of  mercy,  for  feeding  starving 
people — and  everyone  could  sympathize 
and  support  that  effort;  I  did.  and  I 
think  most  of  the  American  people  did. 
as  did  Congress — we  have  gone  from 
that  humanitarian  mission,  where  we 
put  in  28,000  troops  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  the  U.N.  personnel  undertak- 
ing that  mission.  Thereafter,  we  draw 
down  that  28.000  to  some  4.000  U.S. 
troops — most  of  them  support.  1.200 
Rangers.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
by  that  draw  down,  aqd  then  a  change 
of  the  mission  from  one  which  was  of 
humanitarian  nature  but  yet  had  suffi- 
cient fire  power  to  assure  that  those 
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charged  with  the  responsibility  of  car- 
rying this  out  could  be  protected,  to 
one  that  we  call— it  is  a  wonderful 
sounding  name — "nation  building.  " 
That  sounds  like  a  political  process: 
"nation  building." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  political 
process.  It  is  not  a  political  process  if 
you  have  to  use  armed  personnel  and 
U.S.  troops  to  go  in  and  seek  out  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  a  political  process  if  you 
are  having  fire  fights  with  different 
segments,  whether  it  is  Aideed  or  any- 
one else.  It  is  not  a  political  process  in 
the  terms  that  we  generally  think 
about  it.  It  is  a  much  more  aggressive 
one.  It  is  a  policy  that  departs  from 
sending  food  in.  A  policy  of  seeking  out 
and  hunting  down  people  who  are 
armed  and  dangerous.  By  its  very  na- 
ture, it  is  much  more  dangerous. 

What  do  we  do?  We  withdraw  support 
for  the  young  men  and  women  who  we 
send  over  there  in  basically  a  humani- 
tarian effort.  And  now,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  United  Nations,  it  hais  been 
changed,  and  it  is  much  more  a  mili- 
tary action.  That  is  what  it  is.  Nation 
building  is  a  military  action. 

Senator  Brown  and  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Aspin  yesterday  in  which  we 
requested  from  him  confirmation  or  de- 
nial of  those  reports  that  we  have  read 
in  »  nunvber  of  the  media,  in  which  it 
has  been  said  that  Secretary  Aspin  de- 
nied the  request  of  General  Montgom- 
ery to  send  armored  personnel  support 
tanks  to  Somalia  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  report  from 
Knight-Ridder.  in  the  Albany  Times 
Union: 

•Defense  Secretary  Les  Aspin  twice 
spumed  requests  from  General  Colin  Powell 
to  send  additional  tanks  and  troops  to  Soma- 
lia to  defend  American  soldiers — before  a 
dozen  died  in  last  week's  fire  fight.  "  Penta- 
gon officials  said  Wednesday.  Officially. 
Aspin  and  the  Pentagon  decline  to  discuss 
the  episode,  saying  that  such  matters  are 
classified  Privately.  Aspin  aides  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Secretary  never  acted  on  the 
request,  made  twice  over  a  3-week  period. 
"The  Defense  Secretary  was  mulling  this  re- 
quest when  the  mission  blew  up  over  the 
weekend."  one  said. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
civilian  advisers  to  Secretary  Aspin  said 
they  feared  there  might  be  a  political  back- 
lash from  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Since  when  has  Congress  ever,  ever 
engaged  in  that  kind  of  second-guess- 
ing of  what  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  young  men  and  women? 
How  dare  those  political  bureaucrats 
make  that  assumption?  And  how  dare 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  turn  down 
that  kind  of  request?  Incredible. 

Indeed,  we  have  a  right  to  these  an- 
swers. Why  did  Secretary  Aspin  turn 
down  a  request  that  came  from  the 
field  and  that  was  approved  by  none 
other  than  Colin  Powell,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  to  see  that  the  kind  of 
support  necessary,  that  the  tanks  and 
equipment  necessary  to  defend  our 
young  men  were  not  made  available? 


If  it  is  true  that  he  feared  a  political 
backlash,  does  that  mean  that  because 
of  the  sake  of  political  expedience  we 
do  not  give  proper  support  to  our 
young  men  and  women  in  the  field?  Is 
that  what  that  means?  That  is  a  pretty 
sad  commentary. 

Let  me  indicate  to  you  why  this 
takes  on  some  relevance  because  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  these  young  rang- 
ers were  pinned  down  for  up  to  9  hours, 
although  American  personnel  quick  re- 
action forces  that  were  supposed  to  be 
able  to  respond  in  20  minutes,  it  took 
them  9  hours  to  get  to  these  rangers 
who  were  pinned  down  because  they  did 
not  have  what?  Tanks  in  which  to  get 
them  there.  And  after  they  started  a 
rescue  operation  and  hit  withering  fire, 
their  commander  on  the  ground  deter- 
mined that  the  losses  would  be  too 
great  and  withdrew  and,  thereupon,  it 
took  another  period  of  time  before  we 
could  {issemble  tanks  from  other  areas 
from  the  Malaysians  who  then  broke 
through  and  were  finally  able  to  rescue 
these  rangers  who  were  pinned  down 
for  9  hours. 

Mr.  President,  maybe  it  is  not  the  po- 
litical thing  to  say  or  to  do  in  this  cli- 
mate of  political  correctness,  but  Sec- 
retary Aspin  has  a  lot  to  be  called  for 


altar  of  political  expedience,  and  that 
is  not  acceptable.  It  is  not  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  suggest  to 
you  that  we  are  getting  ourselves  fur- 
ther into  a  situation  where  we  are  los- 
ing control  over  the  command  of  our 
own  U.S.  personnel.  I  believe  that  what 
we  see  in  Somalia  may  be  the  harbin- 
ger of  things  to  come  that  may  bring 
greater  consequences  and  devastation 
to  this  country. 

We  use  these  nice  new  terms  "nation 
building."  Well,  if  nation  building 
means  that  we  have  to  conduct  strikes 
against  various  people  and  tribes,  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  that  is  far 
more  hostile  than  what  it  may  sound 
like,  that  it  is  far  more  dangeVous  than 
the  so-called  humanitarian  mission  of 
bringing  food  to  people. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  a  military 
operation.  We  now  use  another  term. 
Maybe  it  is  to  get  around  the  War  Pow- 
ers Act.  It  is  called  peacekeeping,  and 
we  now  talk  about  bringing  in,  inject- 
ing 25,000  so-called  peacekeepers  into 
Bosnia. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  Sending 
25,000  so-called  peacekeepers  into 
Bosnia  is  far  more  dangerous  than  hav- 
ing 4,000  troops  in  Somalia  under  the 
present  situation.   If  you  believe  that 


and  a  great  deal  of  accountability  on     25,000  peacekeepers  are  going  to  keep 


why  it  is  he  turned  down  these  tanks. 
And  if  the  answer  is  that  which  we 
have  heard  from  the  nameless,  faceless 
bureaucrats,  because  he  feared  a  pKDliti- 
cal  backlash,  then  I  suggest  that  he 
should  be  fired  now.  He  should  resign 
now,  and  if  he  does  not  resign,  the 
President  should  remove  him. 

We  understand  the  principle  of  civil- 
ian control  and  that  the  President  is 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  military. 
But  we  also  recognize  that  when  we 
send  our  people  out  into  the  field,  our 
young  men  and  women,  our  soldiers,  to 
take  on  hazardous  and  dangerous  mis- 
sions that  we  give  them  the  best,  that 
we  support  them,  that  we  do  not  with- 
hold support  with  something  so  basic 
as  tanks  to  defend  them  in  a  situation 
that  has  changed  from  one  that  was 
supposed  to  be  humanitarian  to  now  a 
more  militaristic  adventure.  And  that 
is  what  it  is.  That  is  unconscionable  to 
deny  that  field  commander,  who  is 
backed  up  by  no  less  than  Colin  Powell, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  deny  them 
that  which  they  need  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  lives  may 
have  been  saved  if  those  tanks  were 
available.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
those  who  were  wounded  may  not  have 
been  wounded.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  that  mission  would  have  been 
conducted  in  that  manner,  dropping 
them  in  that  manner,  because  they  did 
not  have  tanks  and  could  not  approach. 
I  do  not  know. 

But  I  certainly  would  suggest  to  you 
that  the  conduct  of  this  operation  not 
only  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired,  but  it 
would  appear  that  we  do  things  on  the 


the  p>eace,  then  I  tell  you,  you  believe 
in  the  tooth  fairy,  because  they  are  not 
going  to  keep  the  peace  and  they  are 
going  to  wind  up  being  targets  them- 
selves. And  just  like  some  of  our 
United  States  servicemen  have  re- 
ported, we  do  not  know  who  the  enemy 
is  in  Mogadishu  and  Somalia.  They  are 
not  going  to  know  who  the  enemy  is 
because  one  day  it  is  one  group  and  an- 
other day  it  is  going  to  be  the  next 
group. 

We  are  taking  on  the  mission  of 
being  world  policeman.  We  are  saying 
that  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Na- 
tions we  are  going  to  enter  wherever 
there  is  civil  strife.  If  they  say  it  is  a 
U.N.  operation,  it  is  going  to  be  United 
Nations  in  name  alone,  and  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  the  firepower,  the  men 
who  bear  the  suffering,  the  combat 
forces  are  going  to  be  primarily  United 
States. 

Have  we  become  hired  mercenaries  to 
inject  in  every  hot  spot  throughout  the 
world? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  we 
better  be  answering  ourselves.  Are  we 
going  to  have  the  incompetent  bureau- 
crats at  the  United  Nations  determin- 
ing the  destiny  of  our  U.S.  service  peo- 
ple? Are  we  going  to  have  the  command 
and  control  on  battlefield  situations, 
the  lives  of  young  U.S.  citizens,  who 
serve  their  country,  determined  by  for- 
eign nationals  who  may  decide  to  send 
in  help  or  may  not  decide  to  send  in 
help?  Who  may  decide  it  is  appro- 
priate? 

We  get  reports  that  in  certain  situa- 
tions when  military  operations  were 
being   conducted— and    I   say   military 
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operations  in  Somalia— that  certain  of 
the  countries  that  participated,  their 
commanders  did  not  agree  with  the 
overall  command  and  refused  to  under- 
take various  operations. 

How  do  you  assure  the  safety  of  our 
U.S.  troops  in  that  kind  of  situation? 

I  suggest  to  you  that  we  better  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  this  business. 
It  is  nice  to  bring  in  this  business  of 
one  world— one  world,  former  President 
Bush  discussed  that — and  the  use  of  the 
United  Nations.  When  do  you  decide  it 
is  appropriate  to  use  force?  At  what 
level,  and  who  is  going  to  participate? 
Who  is  going  to  fund  this? 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  oth- 
ers who  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
issue  at  hand,  the  Bellinger  nomina- 
tion. I  thank  them  for  their  indulgence 
to  permit  me  the  opportunity  to  raise 
these  issues. 

These  are  difficult  times,  but  I  think 
sometimes  we  are  afraid  to  call  them 
the  way  we  see  them  because  maybe  it 
is  not  politically  correct.  There  are 
other  issues.  There  are  those  who  say 
let  us  get  Aideed. 

I  think  the  only  thing  necessary  for 
us  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  we  secure 
those  who  have  been  taken  hostage  and 
get  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  think 
this  Nation  is  far  greater  than  having 
to  worry  about  how  we  are  going  to  be 
viewed  in  other  areas  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  worth,  that  conflict  in 
that  area,  one  more  U.S.  life.  Yester- 
day we  had  another  person  who  was 
kiUed  as  they  mortared  the  fields  over 
there. 

I  do  not  like  when  I  hear  situations 
where  the  other  convoys  and  the  other 
troops  of  the  nations  are  not  fired 
upon,  but  it  has  now  become  sport  to 
fire  upon  the  U.S.  personnel.  I  under- 
stand there  will  be  deaths  there.  Paki- 
stan suffered  deaths.  But  now  it  is  very 
clear  we  have  become  the  enemy  where 
here  we  are  reaching  out  to  give  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  help  starving  people 
and  are  now  viewed  as  the  enemy.  Here 
we  went  in  with  one  purpose,  and  now 
we  are  being  asked  to  hunt  down  who- 
ever it  is.  I  would  like  to  hang  him,  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Is  it  worth  more  and  more  human 
lives,  more  and  more  servicemen,  one 
more  man  to  go  and  get  him.  If  we  are 
going  to  get  him,  then  for  God's  sake, 
let  us  authorize  this  and  let  us  do  it  in 
an  appropriate  way.  Let  us  see  to  it  we 
have  overwhelming  power  and  force  so 
that  we  do  not  unnecessarily  jeopardize 
lives  and  do  it  in  that  manner  as  op- 
posed to  this  haphazard  manner  calling 
it  one  thing  and  yet  it  is  something 
else — putting  a  nice,  acceptable  politi- 
cal terminology  on  as  nation  building 
when  it  involves  far  more  in  the  way  of 
military  risk  than  our  previous  author- 
ized undertaking  of  supplying  humani- 
tarian relief. 

I  think  we  better  be  more  realistic, 
and  I  also  think  we  need  real  account- 
ability. 


Notwithstanding  that,  it  may  not 
sound  nice.  Secretary  Aspin  should  go. 
He  absolutely  has  forfeited  his  right  to 
have  the  support  of  this  Congress,  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  when  he  re- 
fused to  send  the  necessary  armament 
so  that  young  men  could  be  defended 
from  the  kind  of  thing  that  took  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  my  colleague 
from  Alabama,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER 

BELLINGER,     OF     NORTH     CARO- 
LINA,  TO   BE  AN   ASSISTANT  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIBING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
recogfiized. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  nomination  by 
President  Bill  Clinton  of  Walter 
Bellinger  to  be  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  in  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel 
at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Bellinger  is  a  distinguished 
North  Carolinian  where  he  graduated 
with  honors  in  political  science  in  1963 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  He  went  on  to  receive 
his  law  degree  from  Yale  Law  School  in 
1966.  After  graduation  from  law  school, 
he  served  as  a  law  clerk  to  Associate 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  Black, 
who  was  a  native  of  my  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

From  1969  through  the  present,  Mr. 
Bellinger  has  held  various  positions  at 
Buke  University,  one  of  our  Nation's 
leading  southern  universities.  He  has 
been  an  associate  professor  of  law,  a 
professor  of  law,  associate  dean,  and 
acting  dean  at  Buke  University  Law 
School.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Bellinger  has  received  a  number 
of  honors  and  awards  almost  too  many 
to  mention.  Some  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant of  these  are  the  Eugene  Bost  Re- 
search Fellowship;  the  Rockefeller  Na- 
tional Humanities  Fellowship:  Project 
1787  .Constitutional  Founding  Fellow- 
ship; Yale  Law  School  National  Schol- 
arship; and  the  General  Motors  Na- 
tional Scholarship. 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  within  the  Justice  Bepartment 
is  a  most  important  position  and  the 
head  of  that  office  advises  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  carrying  out  her  respon- 
sibility to  "give  advice  and  opinion 
upon  questions  of  law  when  required  to 
do  so  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  This  is  a  statutory  duty  which 
has  been  imposed  on  the  Justice  Be- 
partment since  the  enactment  of  the 
first  Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 

Many  distinguished  Americans  have 
served  in  this  position  including  Ala- 
bamian  Charles  Cooper,  who  served 
under  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese, 
and  who  has  publicly  stated  of  Mr. 
Bellinger  that: 


I  have  come  to  know  him.  like  him.  and  re- 
spect him  as  a  fine  lawyer  *  *  *  [h)e  is  a 
splendid  appointment  for  a  Democratic 
President. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Theodore  Olson,  who 
headed  this  office  during  part  of  the 
Reagan  administration  stated  that 
while  he  may  have  disagreements  on 
certain  issues  with  the  nominee  that 
"nonetheless,  I  feel  he  is  well  qualified 
by  experience,  intelligence,  and  back- 
ground to  be  President  Clinton's  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  the  Office 
of  Legal  Counsel." 

Our  former  colleague  Senator  Terry 
Sanford  of  North  Carolina,  who  also 
served  as  president  of  Buke  University, 
has  also  written  to  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  JOE  Biden,  endors- 
ing the  President's  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bellinger.  And  in  July,  Mr.  Bellinger 
received  a  unanimous  vote  of  approval 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
indicating  its  trust  in  the  President's 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  is  one  of  the  most  important 
legal  positions  within  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  This  office  has 
had  a  distinguished  history  of  provid- 
ing keen  and  objective  legal  analysis  to 
the  Attorney  General,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Walter  Bellinger  will  con- 
tinue that  devotion  to  the  traditions  of 
that  office. 

I  generally  defer  to  Presidential 
nominations  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  of  both  political  parties, 
both  Bemocratic  and  Republican,  be- 
lieving that  the  President  has  the  right 
to  select  his  choice  as  long  as  they  are 
qualified  by  intelligence,  integrity, 
good  common  sense,  and  are  of  good 
moral  character.  While  I  might  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  nomine«^'s  posi- 
tions that  he  has  taken  on  past  ^c".cy 
issues,  I  respect  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  select  his  nominee  as  long  as  he 
meets  those  foregoing  criteria. 

But  a  nomination  to  this  particular 
office  also  requires,  in  my  judgment,  a 
higher  standard.  As  one  former  deputy 
to  this  office  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, Robert  Shanks,  has  stated: 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  is  not  a  part  of  the  official 
polic.ymaking  apparatus  of  the  Department. 
It  exists  to  provide  the  best  possible  legal  ad- 
vice in  response  to  questions  concerning  the 
legality  of  proposed  Executive  actions.  The 
trust  and  credibility  of  the  Office— its  reason 
for  existing— would  be  diminished  to  the  ex- 
tent that  partisan  political  considerations 
were  perceived  as  affecting  its  best  legal 
judgment.  The  Office,  therefore,  has  strongly 
resisted  the  temptation  to  allow  political 
pressures  to  affect  its  ability  to  render  the 
best  possible  legal  advice,  based  on  an  inde- 
pendent reading  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  special  re- 
sponsibility to  advise  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  legality  of  proposed  ex- 
ecutive branch  actions  that  makes  this 
position  of  public  trust  so  important.  I 
am  convinced  that  Walter  Bellinger, 
based  on  his  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence as  a  lawyer,  and  his  integrity  as 
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an  individual,  will  exercise  that  inde- 
pendent judgment  when  necessary  and 
will  uphold  the  traditions  of  this  dis- 
tinguished office.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port his  nomination  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cast  their  vote  in  his  favor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  a  subject  sepa- 
rate from  the  immediate  one,  if  I  may 
do  so.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 


NOMINATION  OF  JAMES  E.  HALL 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  explain  my  position  re- 
garding James  Hall,  who  has  been  nom- 
inated for  a  position  on  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  [NTSBJ.  I 
understand  the  full  Senate  will  prob- 
ably confirm  Mr.  Hall's  nomination 
later  today.  Yesterday,  I  voted  against 
that  nominee  in  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve.  I  would 
like  to  explain  why  I  oppose  Mr.  Hall's 
confirmation  and  give  some  of  my 
v^ews  on  the  bureaucracy  within  the 
NTSB  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration [FAA], 

As  a  member  of  the  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee. I  have  long  been  concerned  about 
the  effects  of  agency  bureaucracy.  I  be- 
came especially  concerned  about  it  ear- 
lier this  year  when  South  Dakota  Gov- 
ernor, George  Mickelson  and  seven 
leading  citizens  were  killed  in  a  plane 
crash.  At  that  time,  I  began  to  look 
into  some  of  the  Federal  agencies'  di- 
rectives and  standards  in  relation  to 
aviation  safety.  It  turned  out  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
had  sent  the  FAA  two  warnings  about 
the  Hartsell  propeller,  which  appears 
to  be  at  least  part  of  the  cause  of  that 
devastating  plane  crash.  However,  no 
airworthiness  directive  was  issued  by 
the  FAA.  In  fact,  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  had  even  sent 
to  the  FAA  a  letter  predicting  a  cata- 
strophic accident  would  occur  unless 
something  was  done.  Yet.  the  FAA  did 
not  issue  an  airworthiness  directive. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  safety 
of  the  flying  public.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  safety  for  all  modes  of 
transportation,  be  it  the  train  crash 
that  occurred  in  Maryland,  the  Amtrak 
train  accident  tha^  occurred  recently 
in  Alabama,  or  a  pipeline  breakage  or 
an  explosion  during  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  materials.  Because  of 
these  very  real  catastrophic  accidents, 
the  public  deserves  to  have  a  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  that  is 
first  rate  and  will  work  to  enhance 
transportation  safety  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  Therefore,  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  NTSB  should  not  be  taken 
lightly. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  my  position 
regarding    Mr.    Hall's   confirmation.    I 


shall  not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
floor,  but  I  want  to  explain  a  bit  of  the 
background  on  this  because  I  think  it 
is  vitally  important  to  transportation 
safety  in  the  United  States. 

Both  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  and  the  FAA  are  what  we 
might  call  middle-level  bureaucracies. 
These  two  agencies  are  very  much  con- 
cerned with  Keeping  the  American  pub- 
lic safe,  butfthey  are  not  in  the  glare  of 
everyday  puplicity.  These  two  jigencies 
do  not  get  niuch  scrutiny  from  a  public 
administration  point  of  view.  Indeed,  I 
have  said  we  need  to  have  an  oversight 
Congress,  a  Congress  that  does  not  pass 
new  laws  but  has  an  oversight  into  the 
various  agencies  to  see  how  they  are 
doing  their  jobs,  how  they  are  spending 
their  money,  and  what  the  results  are. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  talk 
about  reinventing  government.  I  fre- 
quently feel  we  as  Senators  are  not 
doing  our  jobs  as  we  should  unless  we 
spend  some  time  looking  into  these 
agencies.  And  that  is  blue  Monday 
work.  When  Congress  creates  a  new  bu- 
reau or  agency,  we  get  headlines  and 
media  coverage.  However,  when  we 
hold  oversight  hearings  and  try  to  ana- 
lyze the  agencies  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, there  is  very  little  credit 
given.  There  is  very  little  press  cov- 
erage. But  that  is  not  what  we  should 
be  here  for.  We  should  be  here  to  do  our 
jobs  effectively. 

In  our  agenda,  we  should  include  tak- 
ing a  hard  look  at  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board.  One  of  the 
law's  requirements  regarding  member- 
ship qualifications  is  that  at  least 
three  of  the  people  on  that  Board  be 
professionally  qualified  at  the  time  of 
appointment.  Specifically,  the  law 
states,  the  following: 

At  any  given  time  no  less  than  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  should  be  individuals  who 
have  been  appointed  on  the  basis  of  technical 
qualification,  professional  standing,  and 
demonstrated  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  ac- 
cident reconstruction,  safety  engineering, 
human  factors,  transportation  safety,  or 
transportation  regulation. 

Obviously,  the  law's  stated  profes- 
sional requirements  are  subjective. 
Frankly,  I  believe  the  law  should  be  re- 
vised to  make  these  requirements  less 
subjective.  It  is  my  opinion  we  would 
not  be  upholding  the  law  if  we  approve 
Mr.  Hall's  nomination.  In  fact,  I  have 
written  to  President  Clinton  on  this 
very  matter  and  am  eagerly  awaiting 
his  reply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  So  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  clarify.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  political  appointees,  nor 
do  I  question  Mr.  Hall's  reputation. 
Further,  I  think  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  is  currently 
composed  of  very  forthright  individ- 
uals who  work  diligently  to  protect  the 


safety  of  our  traveling  public.  I  hope 
that  point  is  very  clear. 

At  this  point,  it  is  up  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  decide  for  himself 
or  herself  whether  Mr.  Hall's  confirma- 
tion should  go  forward.  I  became  con- 
vinced during  Mr.  Hall's  confirmation 
hearing  that  he  did  not  meet  the  pro- 
fessional qualifications  as  provided  by 
law.  Frankly,  I  was  disappointed  in  the 
answers  he  gave  to  several  of  my  ques- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  to  have  some  of  those  questions 
and  answers  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  The  bottom  line  is: 
What  direction  are  we  headed  at  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board? 
I  believe  strongly  the;  Senate,  in  its 
confirmation  process,  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  raise  a  voice  of  objection  if  we 
feel  some  nominee  is  not  well  qualified 
for  that  particular  job.  That  does  not 
mean  that  nominee  is  not  well  quali- 
fied for  another  job.  I  believe  this  is 
the  case  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hall. 

Let  me  go  a  step  further.  I  believe 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
to  do  a  better  job  of  oversight  hearings 
overall,  and  has  to  do  a  better  job  in 
scrutinizing  nominations.  I  apply  that 
to  Republican  as  weU  as  Democratic 
administrations  and  Senators.  In  fact, 
I  spoke  recently  with  Senator  Boren, 
who  heads  the  commission  on  congres- 
sional reform  in  the  Senate.  One  thing 
I  believe  is  we  could  have  shorter  ses- 
sions by  getting  our  work  completed  in 
the  mornings,  and  having  our  votes 
stacked.  I  believe  we  owe  that  to  those 
of  us  in  the  Senate  who  have  families. 
But,  also.  I  think  every  other  Congress 
should  be  an  oversight  Congress,  where 
we  look  into  the  agencies  and  evaluate 
what  we  have  done  and  evaluate  how 
our  taxpayers'  money  is  being  spent.  In 
that  way.  we  could  best  accomplish  an 
important  goal  advocated  by  our  Vice 
President.  Al  Gore.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  working  to  reinvent  Govern- 
ment, and  make  it  more  efficient.  That 
is  a  goal  I  share,  too.  Unfortunately, 
instead  of  proper  review,  we  often 
hurry  along.  We  are  constantly  giving 
short  shrift  to  agency  oversight  and 
the  hearing  confirmation  process,  for 
example,  there  were  two  or  three  other 
nominees  this  year  that  I  had  raised 
questions  about,  but  I  found  most  of 
them  were  just  pushed  on  through  the 
process.  I  thiqk  we  need  to  do  our  du- 
ties more  carefully  and  spend_a  little 
bit  more  time  checking  and  rechecking 
and  reviewing  each  and  every  individ- 
ual nominated  for  an  administrative 
posftfon.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  posi- 
tion is  better  understood  by  my;  col- 
leagues. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hall,  my  concerns 
are  as  follows:  A  vote  on  Mr.  Hall's 
nomination  was  scheduled  less  than  24 
hours  after  the  full  committees  nomi- 
nation   hearing.    I    objected    to    such 
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hasty  action.  Further,  I  had  serious 
questions  about  Mr.  Hall's  responses  to 
my  questions  during  his  nomination 
hearing  and  wanted  my  colleagues  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  hear- 
ing transcript.  Finally,  in  my  judg- 
ment, Mr.  Hall  does  not  have  the  pro- 
fessional qualifications  as  defined  by 
law.  Mr.  Hall  even  admitted  this  fact 
during  his  nomination  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  remain  convinced 
that  by  approving  Mr.  Halls  nomina- 
tion we  would  not  be  living  up  to  the 
true  letter  of  the  law.  In  closing,  my 
position  can  best  be  explained  by  recit- 
ing a  few  quotes  that  I  believe  merit 
careful  consideration:  ■ 

This  Committee  has  on  occasions  rejected 
nominations  to  the  NTSB  because  the  nomi- 
nee did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  in  terms  of  experience. 

Accident  Investigations  and  decisions  as  to 
cause  are  too  important  to  leave  to  political 
amateurs. 

I  will  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  qualified 
nominees,  not  political  friends,  serve  on  this 
important  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Ford,  for  those 
forthright  words.  My  colleague  made 
these  remarks  last  year— the  last  time 
this  committee  considered  a  nominee 
for  the  NTSB.  He  was  right  on  target 
and  I  appreciate  being  able  to  associate 
myself  with  his  comments.  In  short,  we 
agree  that  the  law's  requirements  must 
not  be  overlooked.  I  hope  that  is  the 
case  the  next  time  we  consider  a  nomi- 
nee to  the  NTSB. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to 
block  Mr.  Hall's  confirmation.  I  take 
the  floor  to  express  my  concerns  and 
wish  the  Record  to  reflect  that,  had  a 
rollcall  vote  been  taken  on  this  nomi- 
nation. I  would  have  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. Nevertheless,  I  expect  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  nomination,  and  I 
wish  Mr.  Hall  well  in  his  future  service 
at  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board. 

Exhibit  l 

U.S.  Senate, 
WasHinglon.  DC.  September  S.  1993. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  You  may  recall  that 
a  letter  to  you  dated  May  28th  expressed  my 
concern  that  government  leadership  posi- 
tions responsible  for  carrying  out  our  na- 
tion's transportation  agenda  should  be  filled 
by  qualified  individuals.  This  is  particulai-ly 
important  for  those  positions  affecting  the 
safety  of  our  traveling  public. 

Generally.  I  am  not  opposed  to  appoint- 
ments that  are  political  in  nature.  However, 
in  cases  where  the  law  provides  for  minimum 
qualification  standards  to  be  met.  such  as 
with  the  composition  of  the  National  ITrans- 
portatvon  Safety  Board  (NTSB).  it  is  Critical 
that  the  law  be  upheld.  Therefore.  I  ana  very 
concerned  with  your  nomination  of  James 
Hall  to  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  (NTSB). 

As  you  may  know,  the  provisions  govern- 
ing the  composition  of  the  NTSB  require 
that   no    less    than    three    members   of   the 


Board  are  to  be  "appointed  on  the  basis  of 
technical  qualification,  professional  stand- 
ing, and  demonstrated  knowledge  in  the 
fields  of  accident  reconstruction,  safety  en- 
gineering, human  factors,  transportation 
safety,  or  transportation  regulation.  "  Given 
the  law's  specific  professional  requirements 
for  NTSB  membership,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  NTSB  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
agencies  for  transportation  safety.  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  that  the  qualifications  of  any 
NTSB  nominee— Democratic  or  Republican- 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  professional 
background  and  qualifications  of  the  current 
NTSB  members,  when  appointed. 

James  Hall  does  not  meet  the  professional 
qualifications  as  defined  by  law.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Hall  admitted  this  fact  during  his  nomina- 
tion hearing.  Therefore.  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  the  Administration's  interpretation 
of  the  law  as  it  applies  to  the  composition  of 
the  NTSB.  If  the  Administration  interprets 
that  the  statute  concerning  membership 
qualifications  has  been  upheld  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Halls  nomination.  I  urge  that  your 
next  appointment  to  the  NTSB  be  an  individ- 
ual with  the  technical  qualifications  and 
professional  expertise  required  by  law. 

Thank  you  for  j^ur  attention  to  my  con- 
cerns. I  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Sincerely. 

Larry  Pressler. 
,  U.S.  Senator. 

7  EShibit  2 

Senator  Pressle:r.  As  I  said  in  my  opening 
statement,  the  law  governing  the  NTSB  spe- 
cifically addresses  the  composition  of  the 
Board  including  the  quajifications  of  its 
members.  The  law's  provisions  regarding 
these  qualifications  reads:  "At  any  given 
time  no  less  than  three  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  individuals  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  basis  of  technical  qualifica- 
tion, professional  standing,  and  dem- 
onstrated knowledge  in  the  fields  of  accident 
reconstruction,  safety  engineering,  human 
factors,  transportation  safety,  or  transpor- 
tation regulation." 

Do  you  feel  that  your  background  puts  you 
in  that  category? 

Mr.  Hall,  No.  Senator.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
an  expert  in  any  oni  of  those  areas.  I  think 
that,  as  was  mentioned  earlier,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  on  a  number  of 
complicated  and  complex  matters  in  which  I 
have  had  to  look  to  technical  and  research 
advice  in  order  to  make  decisions.  And  I  feel 
that  my  knowledge  of  the  NTSB  and  the 
type  of  staff  that  is  there,  that  working  with 
that  staff  I  would  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  in  terms  of 
membership  on  the  Board,  but  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  have  an  expertise  in  any  of  those 
areas. 

Senator  Pressler.  Now.  if  you  could 
change  the  procedures  of  the  modal  agencies 
in  deciding  on  a  coui-se  of  action  to  alleviate 
a  safety  problem,  what  changes  would  you 
make? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not  think  at  this  point  in 
time.  Senator,  not  having  served  at  the 
Board  and  had  working.  hand.s-on  experience 
with  that,  that  I  could  give  you  an  answer  to 
that  question. 

Senator  Pressler.  Okay.  What  actions 
would  you  take  to  provide  greater  assur- 
ances that  the  DOT  and  its  modal  agencies 
give  NTSB  recommendations  their  highest 
priority? 

Mr.  Hall.  Well.  I  would  not  have  any  rec- 
ommendations at  this  point  in  time,  as  I 
have  stated  earlier.  However.  I  would  assure 
you  that  I  would  be  actively  involved  to  be 


sure  there  is  close  cooperation,  to  oe  sure 
that  any  recommendations  that  are  ad- 
vanced are  implemented. 

Senator  Pressler.  What  is  the  NTSB's  def- 
inition of  an  unsafe  condition? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a 
definition  of  an  unsafe  condition,  as  a  formal 
one  that  the  NTSB  has. 

Senator  Pressler.  What  would  your  defi- 
nition of  an  unsafe  condition  be? 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  I  would  imagine  that  any- 
thing that  would  cause  whatever  mode  of 
transportation  to  become  hazardous  would 
be  one  definition,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  have  a — you  know,  that  is  probably  a 
pretty  subjective  matter. 

Senator  Pressler.  For  example,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong  Com- 
petitive Airline  Industry  is  about  to  report 
the  costs  of  certain  safety  rules.  You  will  be 
one  of  the  Nation's  key  decision  makers  in 
terms  of  deciding  where  costs'override  addi- 
tional safety  measures.  You  obviously  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  this.  You  are 
going  into  one  of  the  most  important  safety 
jobs  for  the  people  of  this  country.  Give  us 
your  philosophy  of  what  an  unsafe  condition 
is.  or  at  what  point  the  costs  of  implement- 
ing new  safety  regulations  override  the  re- 
sults? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  a 
matter  that  I  have  a  philosophy  on.  I  think 
at  the  Board  you  are  basically  charged  with 
looking  at  a  specific  accident,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  accident  making  specific  rec- 
ommendations, and  I  do  not  think  that  cost 
is  necessarily  a  factor  that  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  would  factor 
in.  That  possibly  would  be  done  in  the  agen- 
cies. I  think  we  are  supposed  to  specifically 
look  at  the  problems  and  recommend  meas- 
ures that  we  think  would  be  corrective  ac- 
tions. 

Senator  Pressler.  Now,  according  to  the 
working  draft  issued  July  19th.  1993.  by  the 
National  Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong 
Competitive  Airline  Industry,  the  commis- 
sioners outlined  several  major  findings  re- 
garding the  cost  of  safety  regulations. 

Some  of  these  findings  include:  "Federal 
regulations  in  airworthiness  directives  im- 
pose a  massive  cumulative  cost  burden  on 
airlines  which  has  never  been  quantified  by 
the  Government:  Major  rules  since  1984  have 
added  $3.5  to  $7.5  billion  to  past  or  future  air- 
line costs,  based  on  an  aggregation  of  FAA's 
original  estimates  of  costs  for  specific  rules; 
Congress.  DOT.  and  FAA  all  contribute  to 
this  burden.  Congress  or  DOT  mandates  can 
preordain  the  outcome  of  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis: Given  the  extremely  high  level  of  safety 
in  the  airline  industry  which  can  make  it  in- 
creasingly expensive  to  achieve  even  incre- 
mental safety  improvements.  Federal  regu- 
lators must  do  a  better  job  of  ensuring  that 
additional  requirements  meet  rigorous  cost- 
benefit  tests:  Industry  often  warns  of  high 
costs  while  the  FAA  believes  it  is  not  pro- 
vided with  accurate  data  on  costs  early 
enough  to  make  an  informed  judgment  be- 
fore proposing  a  rule." 

What  is  your  feeling  on  cost-benefit  tests 
regarding  safety? 
Mr.  Hall.  Senator.  I  am  not  familiar  with. 
-  obviously,  the  work  of  that  Commission, 
other  than  what  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
paper, and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  report  in  its  entirety.  My  position, 
as  I  see  it.  on  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  is  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  and  I  am  charged 
with  that  responsibility  and  that  would  be 
the  basis  under  which  I  would  operate. 

Senator  Pressler.  How  is  the  cost  benefit 
measured  in  terms  9I  safety  by  the  NTSB? 
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Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not  have  that  information 
at  this  time.  Senator. 

Senator  Pressler.  Does  the  NTSB  agree 
with  the  cost-benefit  analysis  of  DOTs 
modal  agencies?  What  are  your  views? 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  do 
not  think  at  this  point  in  time  I  have  suffi- 
cient information  to  answer  that  question. 
That  is  certainly  an  area  that  I  am  going  to 
look  forward  to  looking  at  if  I  have  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  on  the  Board  if  confirmed. 

Senator  Pressler.  As  a  member  of  this 
Committee.  I  am  trying  to  get  an  under- 
standing of  your  view  of  what  you  believe, 
and  of  what  you  think  because  you  are  going 
to  be  one  of  the  key  people  that  we  will  be 
counting  on  in  the  United  States  in  the  area 
of  transportation  safety.  Obviously  in  pre- 
paring for  this  hearing  and  this  job.  you  have 
thought  these  issues  through.  Obviously,  the 
Commission  places  high  emphasis  in  weigh- 
ing costs  versus  benefits  when  it  comes  to  is- 
suing safety  regulations.  Do  you  agree  with 
this  type  of  analysis? 

Mr.  Hall.  Senator,  my  understanding, 
again,  of  my  role  at  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  is  that  we  would  be 
making  specific  recommendations  in  the 
safety  area.  And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
am  going  to  be  charged  with  the  safety  of 
the  public,  and  will  do  my  very  best  to  en- 
sure that  any  recommendations  that  the 
Board  can  make  that  would  make  any  of  the 
modes  of  transportation  safer  are  rec- 
ommendations that  are  given  consideration 
and  advanced. 

Senator  Pressler.  Well,  give  me  your 
view— how  do  you  view  the  Board''  I  mean, 
what  do  you  see  ais  your  principal  role  in  a 
very  broad  sense? 

Mr.  Hall.  In  a  very  broad  sense.  I  would 
look  to.  obviously,  the  fact  that  the  Board 
was  created  25  years  ago  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing— being  an  independent 
agency  to  advance— independent  board  to  ad- 
vance safety  in  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation. And  I  would  strive  very  much. 
Senator,  to  maintain  that  independence,  to 
look  at  the  matters  in  each  one  of  these 
modes  as  they  are  brought  to  my  attention, 
to  rely,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  on  the  tech- 
nical expertise  of  the  members  of  the  NTSB 
staff,  and  then  working  with  the  other  board 
members  to  make  specific  recommendations 
to  advance  safety  across  the  transportation 
modes  that  is  our  responsibility. 

And  it  is  not  a  position  in  which— it  Is  very 
similar.  I  think,  to  the  position  that  I  had. 
to  some  degree,  in  the  Governor's  Office  in 
Tennessee,  in  which  we  would  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate, evaluate,  make  decisions,  and  see 
that  those  decisions  are  implemented. 


UNITED  STATES  POLICY  IN 
SOMALIA 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  stood  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  called  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  troops  from 
Somalia.  I  do  not  expect  it.  will  be  the 
last.  I  have  had  concerns  about  the  use 
of  United  States  troops  in  Somalia 
since  they  were  first  deployed  in  De- 
cember of  last  year.  At  that  time,  the 
mission  was  at  least  laudable  and 
clearly  defined.  It  was  a  humanitarian 
endeavor.  I  believe  it  was  referred  to 
then  as  Operation  Restore  Hope.  How- 
ever, since  May  4,  1993,  when  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  assumed  control  of  the  op- 
eration, the  mission  has  been  difficult 


to  understand  and  has  not  been  de- 
fined. The  new  mission,  UNISOM,  was 
placed  under  U.N.  command  with  a 
United  States  general,  general  Mont- 
gomery, taking  orders  from  a  Turkish 
general,  general  Bir.  This  is  unprece- 
dented in  history,  an  American  army, 
with  '  the  dubious  mission  of 
nationbuilding— whatever  that  is — 
under  the  command  of  a  Turkish  gen- 
eral who  must  relay  all  command  deci- 
sions through  a  command  post  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  in  New  York  City. 
This  sounds  like  a  bad  movie. 

Is  it  any  wonder  there  were  command 
and  control  problems  in  the  heat  of  the 
fire  fight  in  Mogadishu— a  clash  that 
left  at  least  13  Americans  dead  and  80 
wounded.  These  troops  were  pinned 
down  for  7  hours  while  U.N.  forces  sat 
less  than  a  mile  away.  This  so-called 
rescue  team  had  to  wait  for  permission 
from  U.N.  Headquarters  in  New  York  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Americans. 

Frankly,  our  problems  in  Somalia 
began  the  day  our  troops  hit  the  beach. 
Our  troops  have  overstayed  their  wel- 
come. Our  troops  are  being  used  by  the 
warlord  Aideed  to  facilitate  instability 
in  Mogadishu.  Whether  they  are  c^- 
tlves  to  displayed  to  the  medifi,  or 
corpses  to  be  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Mogadishu,  our  military  per- 
sonnel have  become  the  targets  in  a 
brutal  civil  war.  These  problems  are 
compounded  by  the  lack  of  definitive 
civilian  leadership  in  the  Pentagon. 
Since  ordering  the  continuation  of, the 
United  States  presence  in  an  increas- 
ingly ill-defined  mission,  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  not  been 
supportive  of  military  requests  for 
needed  equipment  in  Somalia.  It  ha* 
been  clear  to  all  of  us  in  Congress  that 
our  troops  were  the  intended  targets  of 
Aideed's  rogue  units.  At  the  very  least, 
the  safety  of  U.S.  troops  should  have 
been  of  greater  concern  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  than  possible  politi- 
cal perception.  Given  these  factors, 
how  could  it  be  that  an  equipment  re- 
quest from  a  field  commander  could 
make  it  all  the  way  up  the  chain  of 
command— through  central  command — 
through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff- 
through  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  only  to  be  denied  at  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  level?  Did  we  not 
learn  our  lessons  in  Vietnam?  This  re- 
quest was  for  armor,  tanks,  and  person- 
nel carriers,  to  ensure  the  safe  trans- 
port of  U.S.  troops.  Yet.  according  to 
newspaper  reports.  Morton  Halperin, 
the  man  who  advised  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  the  field  commander's  re- 
quest was  admittedly  concerned  about 
political  perception,  rather  than  the 
immediate  safety  of  our  forces.  Let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  Mr. 
Halperin  has  been  nominated  but  is  not 
yet  confirmed  for  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  democ- 
ratization and  peacekeeping,  a  newly 
created  position.  I  cannot  understand 
why    the   Secretary   of  Defense   would 


find  the  judgment  of  an  unconfirmed 
civilian  official  to  be  more  valid  then 
that  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Clear- 
ly, resource  allocations  in  the  field 
should  be  given  profound  consideration 
wheri  they  have  been  approved  entirely 
by  the  military  chain  of  command.  In 
short,  Mf^  President)  an  ill-advised 
mission  has  been  exacerbated  by  ill-ad- 
vised decisionmaking  at  the  Pentagon. 

Now,  in  response  to  growing  public 
outrage  over  our  continued  presence  in 
Somalia,  decisions  must  be  made.  It  is 
reported  the  Jgresident  plans  to  deploy 
as  many  as  2,000  troops  in  addition  to 
the  approximately  5,000  already  on  the 
ground.  The  President  has  set  March 
31,  1994,  as  the  date  for  complete  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops.  March  31  is  sim- 
ply too  far  in  the  future.  Furthermore, 
what  is  our.  mission?  Why  are  we  send- 
ing more  troops?  I  would  support  the 
deployment  of  additional  United  States 
forces  only  if  their  mission  Is  to  re- 
trieve any  United  States  prisoners  of 
war,  account  for  those  soldiers  who  are 
missing  in  action,  and  ensure  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  troops 
from  Somalia.  The  mission  must  be 
simple— to  secure  the  safe  and  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military 
personnel  from  the  region. 

The  President  has  set  March  31  as  the 
date  for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops. 
March  31  is  simply  too  farj^  in  the  fu- 
ture. Th^day  that  all  military  person- 
'nel  are  a,Gcounted  for  is  the  day  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  from 
Sonr^alia.  This  Nation*  has  entered  the , 
third  act  of  the  Somalian  drama,  it 
must  be  the  final  act. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  and  in 
summary,  let  me  state  that  I  stood  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  when  we  ini- 
tially sent  troops  into  Somalia  and  ob- 
jected because,  as  a  Vietnam  veteran,  I 
felt  strongly  that  we  were  entering 
into  a  situation  where  tribal  conflicts 
have  been  ongoing. 

I  traveled  in  eight  countries  in  the 
central  African  region  la^t  spring.  ' 
There  have  been  tribal  confiicts  going 
on  there  since  the  14th  century  and 
they  will  continue  long  after  I  am 
dead. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
cannot  solve  their  problems.  Instead, 
we  are  exacerbating  them.  I  think  the 
original  humanitarian  mission  was 
good.  When  it  switched  to  UNISOM  and 
nation  building,  we  were  quickly  drawn 
into  a  quagmire. 

Americans  have  a  strong  inclination 
to  get  involved  in  other  nation's  af- 
fairs. There  are  many  other  countries 
in  this  world  who  need  our  help,  unfor- 
tunately we  have  limited  resources  and 
many  problems  at  home  that  need  to 
be  dealt  with.  In  fact,  we  have  prob- 
lems within  a  few  blocks  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  where  you  could  build  a 
case  to  have  troops  stationed,  and 
where  you  could  build  a  case  to  have  an 
"Operation  Restore  Hope."  The  same 
holds  true  in  many  of  our  other  cities. 
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small  towns,  and  rural  areas  in  the 
United  States.  We  need  to  focus  on  our 
problems  at  home,  beginning  with  the 
huge  deficit.  Sometimes  by  making 
ourselves  strong  at  home,  by  taking 
care  of  the  problems  on  our  back  door- 
step, we  serve  mankind  better. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will 
have  the  troops  out  of  Somalia— lock, 
stock,  and  barrel  in  the  near  future. 
This  was  an  ill-advised  adventure.  It 
has 'become  an  ill-defined  mission  with 
no  clear-cut  gpals.  The  longer  we  stay, 
the  worse  the  situation  will  become. 
The  longer  we  stay,  the  mo#e  prisoners 
there  will  be  and  the  more  enmeshed 
we  will  become. 

I  can  already  predict  an  increased 
number  of  requests  for  aid  from  the 
United  States.  We  are  often  blamed  for 
every  problem  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
our  responsibility  to  continue  paying 
as  much  money  as  we  are  to  many  of 
these  countries  without  them  doing 
something  for  themselves. 
,  I  hope  that  this  is  the  last  chapter  in 
Somalia,  and  I  hope  the  President  has 
gotten  the  message.  I  hope  the  State 
Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  become  more  organized  and 
establish  an  efficient  chain  of  com- 
mand so  that  ouD  fine  fighting  men  in 
the  field  are  not  sacrificed  needlessly. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER  DEL- 
LINGER,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
with  regard  to  Walter  Dellinger,  I  have 
heard  the  following  reasons  offered  as 
'  to  why  we  should  either  not  vote  on  his 
nomination  or,  if  we  get  around  to  vot- 
ing on  it,  why  we  should  vote  against 
his  nomination.  They  are  not  fascinat- 
ing, but  they  are  intriguing. 

One  is.  the  Justice  Department 
should  not  have  done  what  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
acknowledged  that  it  legally  could  do, 
but  should  not  have  done  what  they 
did,  and  that  is  make  him  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 
That  is  the  one  argument.  I  have  heard 
it  in  various  shades.  Some,  like  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  have  in- 
dicated they  had  no  legal  authority  to 
do  that  and  others,  like  Senator 
Hatch,  said  although  they  had  legal 
authority,  they  should  not  have  done  it 
anyway.  That  is  the  one  argument. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was 
nominated  a  long  time  ago,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  it  was  clear  whenever 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  indi- 
cates he  wants  to  talk  extensively  on  a 
nominee  that  he  means  that  this  is 
going  to  take  a  while,  notwithstanding 
those  facts,  it  was  argued  that  either, 
A — they  had  the  authority  but  they 
hurt  our  feelings  by  going  ahead  and 
doing  it  or,  B— they  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  do  it  but  they  went  ahead 
and  did  it  anyway.  That  is  No.  1. 

The  second  argument  I  have  heard  so 
far,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  overly  sim- 
plifying these  but  I  think  I  am  accu- 
rately portraying  the  essence  of  the  ar- 
guments thus  far  put  forward  against 
Professor  Dellinger,  the  second  one  is 
home-State  prerogative.  The  Senators 
from  the  home  State,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  were — in  particular 
the  one  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Judiciary  Committee — 
they  were  consulted,  every  single  ques- 
tion raised  was  investigated,  every  sin- 
gle^ resource  made  available  through 
the  rnajority  as  well  as  minority— that 
is  Republican  and  Democratic— inves- 
tigators on  the  committee,  notwith- 
standing that,  the  home  State  Sen- 
ators do  not  like  the  nominee,  for  var- 
ious reasons:  Ideology,  temper— I  do 
not  know,  but  they  do  not  like  the 
nominee. 

Nobody  else  in  the  entire  U.S.  Senate 
has  come  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  said— I'm  sure  there  are  some — but 
none  that  I  can  remember  have  come 
to  me  and  said,  "We  don't  like  this 
guy,  and  we  don't  want  him  to  run  this 
office." 

So  the  two  Senators  say,  "Look,  he's 
from  my  State  and,  therefore,  that 
should  be  good  enough."  Well,  it  is 
good  enough  to  do  one  thing.  It  is  good 
enough  to  slow  this  person  up,  for  me 
to  slow  this  person  up  as  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  take  an 
extra  hard  look  at  th^  reasons  offered 
by  the  Senators  from  the  home  State 
as  to  why  they  do  not  want  him.  I  did 
that.  The  committee  did  that. 

We  did  it  with  due  diligence.  We  fol- 
lowed up  on  every  single,  solitary  issue 
raised  relative  to  the  nominee.  Those 
issues  raised  relative  to  his  character 
were  totally  and  completely  without 
foundation  and  specious.  That  is  not 
just  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. That  is  the  investigative  staff  con- 
clusion. The  investigative  staff  is  made 
up  of  Republicans  and  Democrats,  pro- 
fessional lawyers  and  investigators. 

Sf  the  one  thing  that  opposition  of  a 
home  State  Senator  does  entitle  the 
home  State  Senator  to,  and  will  con- 
tinue to,  is  to  give  an  extra  hard  look 
by  the  committee  because  we  take  seri- 
ously the  opposition  of  a  home  State 
Senator. 

But  what  it  does  not  do  is  entitle  the 
home  State  Senatoi^  to  be  able  to  veto 
an  administrative  appointment  that  re- 


quires advice  and  consent.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  contemplate  that.  It 
would  be  disaster  if  we  had  that  as  a 
measure. 

I  believe  the  public  probably  wonders 
whether  or  not  the  arcane  rules  of  this 
body  make  sense  anyway,  let  alone  to 
make  100  of  us  individual  Presidents 
who  could  decide  merely  based  on  the 
fact  that  a  nominee  hailed  from  our 
State  whether  or  not  they  have  a  right 
to  serve  with  the  President  in  the  Cabi- 
net or  in  a  sub-Cabinet  position  in  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  hope  we  are  not  doing  that.  The 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
said  last  night  that  is  not  what  he  in- 
tends. I  am  happy  to  hear  that. 

So  even  the  home  State  prerogative, 
the  only  one  being  asserted,  and  that  is 
that  a  home  State  Senator  should  be 
given  particular  consideration,  that 
was  given,  and  that  will  continue  to  be 
given.  So  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
nonissue  at  this  point,  other  than  a 
homeState  Senator  being  able  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate — not  the  traditions  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  rules  of  the  Senate— exercise 
his  or  her  right,  which  I  respect,  to  fili- 
buster a  nominee,  or  to  attempt  to  de- 
feat a  nominee.  That  is  perfectly  with- 
in their  right.  That  is  how  it  should  go. 
That  is  what  we  should  do.  And  that  is 
what  is  happening  now. 

So  let  me  review  now.  The  first  rea- 
son offered  as  to  why  we  should  not 
have  Mr.  Dellinger  in  the- position  of 
Assistant  Attorney  GeneraV  is  because 
his  appointment,  temporary  appoint- 
ment was  premature — it  offended  the 
sensibilities  of  the  Senate  and.  some 
assert,  violated  the  authority  the  At- 
torney General  has. 

The  second  reason  is  home  State  pre- 
rogative. I  hope  that  is  no  longer  an 
issue  because  I  hope  I  have  dem- 
onstrated, and  the  senior  Republican 
Senator  has  demonstrated,  the  com- 
mittee exercised  and  gave  wide  def- 
erence to  that  home  State  prerogative. 

There  is  not  a  single  time  either 
home  State  Senator  approached  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  with  anything 
remotely  approaching  a  concern  about 
this  nominee  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee did  not  follow  up  on. 

The  third  reason  offered,  or  I  think 
will  be  offered  more  today— I  antici- 
pate it  being  offered— is,  well,  the 
Democrats  did  it  to  Bush.  I  expect  we 
are  going  to  see  the  charts  we  saw  last 
night,  that  there  were  i  number  of  ju- 
dicial nominees  left  hanging  out  there 
at  the  end  of  the  last  term.  Therefore, 
somehow — I  do  not  know  quite  how  it 
fits,  but  somehow  this  means  that  this 
nominee  should  be  left  hanging  and  not 
be  voted  on. 

When  and  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  articulates  that  argument 
more  fully,  I  will  respond  in  detail  to 
his  argument.  But  I  fail  to  see  the 
causal    relationship   between    the    two 
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even  if  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na's assertions  last  night  were  accu- 
rate, which  I  will  take  the  time,  if  he 
raises  them  sigain,  to  demonstrate  they 
are  not. 

The  fourth  argument  raised  as  reason 
for  opposition,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware wrote  a  letter  in  1989  to  the  Presi- 
dent via  the  Attorney  General,  then 
Attorney  General  Thomburgh.  that 
said  all  nominees  from  home  States 
must  be.  you  must  go  consult  with  the 
home  State  Senator  before  you  send 
that  nominee  up.>And  if  you  do  not.  I 
as  Chair  will  not  consider  the  nominee. 

It  is  reasonable  for  the  Senjktor  from 
North  Carolina  and  others  to  assume 
that  "all"  meanU  literally  all,  any 
nominee.  The  trutn\of  tbe  matter  is— 
and  there  is  no  way  ctre  Senator  until 
last  night  would  have  known  that — my 
discussions  with  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, not  beginning  but  culminating 
with  my  letter  to  them,  were  about  ju- 
dicial appointments  for  district  courts. 
And  I  offered  last  night— and  it  is  in 
the  Congressional  Record  today— evi- 
dence of  that,  because  the  response  to 
my  letter  where  I  used  the  phrase  "all 
nominees"  coming  from  the  Justice 
Department  said,  and  I  am  paraphras- 
ing, in  response  to  your  letter  about  ju- 
dicial nominees.  Senator,  we  under- 
stand the  following. 

The  administration  knew  back  then 
in  1989  I  w£is  talking  about  judicial 
nominees.  I  knew  I  was  talking  about 
judicial  nominees.  My  colleagues  in  the 
committee  knew  I  was  talking  about 
judicial  nominees.  And  now  I  hope  the 
entire  Senate  knows  we  were  talking 
about  judicial  nominees.  So  that  fourth 
reason  offered  to  slow  up  the  Dellinger 
nomination  I  assume  is  no  longer  rel- 
evant now  that  the  facts  are  known. 

Now,  there  is  a  fifth  reason  that  has 
been  brought  forward  to  oppose  Walter 
Dellinger,  and  that  reason  is  that  he  is 
too  liberal— a  legitimate  reason  to 
raise.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  have 
heard.  I  have  heard  he  is  too  liberal: 
that  he  had  written  opinions  £is  a  pro- 
fessor, written  articles,  advised  Sen- 
ators that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments relative  to  prayer  were  not  ap- 
propriate, that  he  is  prochoice,  opposed 
to  a  balanced  budget  on  a  constitu- 
tional basis,  whatever. 

Well.  I  would  argue  that  would  be  rel- 
evant, relevant  and  should  impact  on  a 
Senator's  vote  relative  to  this  nomi- 
nee, if  he  were  in  a  policymaking  job. 
If  he  were  going  to  be  nominated  for 
the  Supreme  Court — and  he  would 
make  a  fine  Supreme  Court  Justice  in 
my  view— if  he  were  going  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  Supreme  Court,  then  I 
would  think  every  Senator  has  every 
right  to  get  up  here  and  say.  look.  I  do 
not  want  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  out 
there  who  is  going  to  be  able  to  over- 
rule Supreme  Court  rulings  or  is  going 
to  rule  on  a  Supreme  Court  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court  that  says  balanced 
budget    amendments    are    unconstitu- 


tional or  that  prayer  in  school  is  un- 
constitutional or  whatever  else  you 
disagree  on.  I  respect  that. 

But  I  also  would  respectfully  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  is  a  job— and  I  read  this 
into  the  Record  last  night— defined  as 
being  essentially  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's lawyer.  His  or  her  job,  that  is. 
the  one  for  which  Walter  Dellinger  has 
been  nominated,  is  required  to  give  a 
hard-baked  legal  opinion  to  the  policy- 
makers in  the  administration,  whether 
it  is  the  President  or  the  Attorney 
General  or  other  policymakers  in  the 
administration,  as  to  what  they  are 
proposing.  Is  it  (a)  legal,  and  is  it  (b) 
constitutional.  \ 

The  only  relevant  informW,ion  that 
that  lawyer's  lawyer  8houlcP)and  will 
give  is  what  the  State  of  the  law  is.  He 
must  write  or  she  must^write  to  the  At- 
torney General  or  to  th'e  President:  Mr. 
President,  or  Madam  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, you  wish  to  do  the  following.  I  re- 
gret to  inform  you  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  on  77  occasions  that 
you  cannot  do  that.  Although  there  is 
an  argument  against  the  Supreme 
Court  position,  I  must  inform  you  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Now,  no  one,  no  one,  no  one,  has  dis- 
puted that  there  is  anyone  more  quali- 
fied— let  me  be  precise — no  one  has  dis- 
puted that  Walter  Dellinger  is  fully,  to- 
tally, and  completely  qualified  by  com- 
petence. Intellect,  background,  train- 
ing, scholarship,  and  character  to  in- 
terpret what  the  law  of  the  land  is 
today. 

This  is  a  man  who  by  everyone's  ac- 
count— liberal,  conservative,  good.  bad. 
or  indifferentr— is  a  genuine  legal  schol- 
ar, fully  competent  to  interpret  what 
the  law  of  the  land  is  with  alacrity  and 
accuracy. 

That  is  what  this  job  is  about. 

Again,  let  us  review  the  five  argu- 
ments. 

First,  premature  appointment. 

We  had  our  feelings  hurt. 

By  the  way,  Walter  Dellinger  did  not 
do  that.  Walter  Dellinger  did  not  say, 
by  the  way,  premature  appointment, 
even  though  he  legally  could  do  it 
without  our  colleagues'  knowledge. 
You  should  not  have  done  it.  You  hurt 
our  feelings.  A  lot  of  Presidents  and  a 
lot  of  Attorneys  General  have  done 
more  than  hurt  our  feelings.  They  have 
broken  the  law  or  interpreted  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  way  that  is  fundamen- 
tally different  than  the  vast  majority 
of  the  constitutional  scholars  think  it 
should  be  Interpreted. 

This  does  not  fall  in  that  category. 
The  worst  you  could  say  is  hurt  feel- 
ings, lack  of  sensitivity.  Is  lack  of  sen- 
sitivity enough  reason  to  deny  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  scholars  in  America 
the  opportunity  to  serve  his  Govern- 
ment in  an  advisory  capacity  as  the 
lawyers'  lawyer?  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  not. 

Second  reason:  Home  State  preroga- 
tive. 


I  hope  we  are  flnished  with  that.  I 
hope  no  one  any  longer  is  arguing  that 
either.  A.  I  did  not  accede  to  the  pre- 
rogatives that  are  traditionally  grant- 
ed to  home  State  Senators  or.  B.  I  hope 
we  are  not  going  to  make  the  argument 
home  State  Senators  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  veto  any  administrative 
appointment  that  requires  advice  and 
consent  merely  because  that  nominee 
hailed  from  their  home  State.  I  hope 
that  is  finished.  If  it  is  not  finished,  it 
is  at  least  specious. 

Third  argument:  Democrats  did  it  to 
Bush. 

We  will  deal  with  that  when  it  is  ar- 
ticulated more  thoroughly,  which  I  an- 
ticipate it  will  be. 

Fourth  argument:  The  chairman  said 
so. 

The  chairman  said  all  nominees.  I 
hope  we  have  settled  that  by  using  the 
correspondence  from  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration to  the  chairman  relative  to  the 
point  in  question  demonstrating  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  we  were  only 
talking  about  judicial  district  court 
appointments. 

Lastly:  He  is  too  liberal. 

Interesting,  good  reason  for  debate, 
ostensibly  a  rationale  to  vote  "no"  but 
not  relevant  to  the  job  in  question. 

So  I  am  ready  to  call  the  question, 
unless  someone  would  like  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  nominee. 

Mr.  COVERDELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COVERDELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
occurs  to  me  that 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  just  one  moment? 

Mr.  COVERDELL.  I  certainly  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
through  the  Chair  whether  we  are 
going  to  play  games,  parliamentary 
games.  I  know  how  to  play  them  too.  If 
the  Senator  is  going  to  call  the  ques- 
tion every  time  I  step  out,  I  will  stay 
here. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  respond- 
ing to  my  friend,  one  game  I  do  not 
want  to  play  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  the  parliamentary 
game. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
clarify  what  I  mean. 

I  did  not,  nor  did  I  last  night,  nor 
would  I  ever  merely  because  the  Sen- 
ator walks  off  the  floor  call  the  ques- 
tion. My  point  was,  my  question  was  in 
the  form  of  a  question.  I  said  if  there  is 
no  one,  if  there  is  no  further  debate  on 
this  question.  I  am  prepared  to.  I  did 
not  say  I  was  going  to.  I  was  inquiring 
if  there  is  anyone  wishing  to  come  to 
the  floor  to  debate.  It  is  like  that  old 
joke.  They  say,  you  know,  my  job  is  to 
speak  and  yours  is  to  listen.  If  you  all 


finish   your  job  before   I  finish   mine, 
raise  your  hand  so  we  can  all  go  home. 

My  job  is  to  move  the  nomination. 
Your  job  is  to  be  opposed,  and  have  the 
reasons  to  say  so.  If  you  no  longer  wish 
to  speak  in  opposition,  I  am  ready  to 
vote.  That  is  my  only  point. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Who  has  the  floor,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  He  yielded  to  me.  Is 
f Via^  correct'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
respect,  I  do  not 
imentary  proce- 
have  heard  both 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

Now  I  want  to  review  the  question.  Is 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  going  to 
call  the  question  or  let  anybody  else 
call  it  every  time  I  step  in  the  cloak- 
room to  take  a  telephone  call?  . 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  answer  is  no,  unless 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  or 
someone  else  tells  me  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  debate  any  further.  I  will  not 
call  the  question  as  long  as  anyone  has 
a  desire  to  say  anything.  That  means  if 
the  Senator  has  to  leave  the  floor,  he 
says.  Senator,  we  have  2  more,  5  more, 
17  more  people,  or  me,  I  wish  to  speak, 
but  I  have  to  leave  the  floor,  no  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  No  problem. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COVERDELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  extremely  clear  to  me  that  we  are 
engaged  on  a  matter  of  this  nomina- 
tion because  we  have  a  disagreement 
among  leadership,  because  there  is 
strategic  posturing  underway  at  the 
moment  with  regard  to  a  far  more  crit- 
ical matter  that  he  is  before  this  U.S. 
Senate,  this  Government,  and  the 
American  people. 

I  am  taken  aback  that  we  ere  dis- 
cussing the  nomination  of  Walter 
Dellinger  to  be  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel 
while  there  are  American  soldiers 
under  fire,  dying,  confronted  with  a 
combat  situation  for  which  they  are 
not  adequately  prepared,  and  we  are 
not  discussing  the  matter.  We  are  dis- 
cussing the  nomination  of  Walter 
Dellinger. 

I  respectfully  would  point  out.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  agree  with  this  proc- 
ess. And  I  have  often  said  that  as  a 
product  of  the  1992  election  I  can  cer- 
tify that  the  American  people  asked  us 
to  do  things  differently  in  Washington. 
When  they  see  us  here  discussing  this 
procedural  matter  rather  than  the  life 
and  death  of  American  soldiers  in  an 


ill-defined    combat   situation,    I    think 
they  will  be  gravely  discouraged. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  a  report  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Somalia,  the  following  lan- 
guage occurs  that  is  exceedingly 
alarming  to  me,  and  I  think  ought  to 
be  to  every  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  particularly  those 
who  chair  the  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tions— the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  want  to  read  for  the  Record  this 
statement  that  appears  in  today's 
Washington  Post.  It  says: 

The  president  suggested  in  an  interview 
with  Copley  News  Service  published  yester- 
day that  the  United  Nations  had  changed  its 
mission  unwisely,  failed  to  provide  military 
operation  to  back  up  peace  keepers  and 
staffed  the  units  with  troops  untrained  for 
their  jobs  who  refused  to  venture  outside 
their  areas  and  refused  to  take  orders. 

That  is  a  very  serious  comment  on 
the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  becomes  more  alarmingv^ 
Let  me  read  on.  / 

The  president  also  referred  to  U.N.  actions 
as  if  he — 

I  repeat  as  if  he,  that  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

and  his  U.N.  ambassador  had  had  no  role  in 
formulating  or  approving  them. 

The  actions  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  repeat.  The  President  also  referred 
to  U.N.  actions,  which  I  have  just 
noted,  as  if  he — the  President  of  the 
United  States— and  his  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador had  had  no  role  in  formulating  or 
approving  those  actions. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  incredulous. 
That  is  a  stunning  statement.  And  it 
ought  to  command  the  attention  of 
every  member  of  this  Government.  We 
have  United  States  personnel  in  far- 
away Somalia,  under  the  command  of 
the  United  Nations,  on  a  subject  for 
which  we  have  been  engaged  for 
months,  for  which  there  have  been  hos- 
tilities for  months,  and  we  are  being 
told  that  the  United  Nations  changed 
the  mission  from  one  of  humani- 
tarianism  to  one  of  hostilities,  placed 
United  States  personnel  in  harm's  way, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Ambassador — our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations— did  not  know 
about  it. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  read  a 
more  alarming  statement.  This  is  ex- 
ceedingly troubling,  and  I  believe  it 
calls  for  an  inquiry  and  presentation 
before  the  pertinent  committees — and  I 
so  suggest — of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House.  These  statements  should  be 
clarified  quickly,  and  these  are  the 
subject  matter  which  we  ought  to  be 
addressing,  because  we  are  talking 
about  life  and  death  and  captivity  of 
American  military. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  last  several 
months,  we  have  been  arguing  about 
what  is  the  mission  in  Somalia,  and  we 
have  been  asking  for  clarification  of 
the    mission.    Now    we    find    that    the 


United  Nations  is  arbitrarily  changing 
the  mission  and  not  notifying  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that, 
through  no  actions  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, the  mission  has  now  been  emi- 
nently defined.  There  is  one  mission, 
and  that  mission  is  to  recover  and  ac- 
count for  any  American  in  captivity  or 
missing  as  a  result  of  this  type  of  inac- 
tion and  unpreparedness. 

We  have  one  mission:  To  leave  no 
American  unguarded,  unprotected,  or 
behind — we  now  know  the  mission — not 
by  planning,  but  by  circumstance.  We 
must  recover  and  account  for  these 
Americans  missing.  Then  I  suggest.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  mission  ought  to 
revert  to  one  of  humanitarian  support, 
and  that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  a  national  interest  in  enforcing  a 
civil  government  in  Somalia,  for  which 
the  Somalis  cannot  aigree. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  note  that 
in  this  intense  battle,  there  were  no 
Somalis  fighting  on  our  side,  just  the 
other  side. 

We  have  one  mission,  Mr.  President: 
To  account  for  every  missing  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  with  the 
subject  of  the  disarray  which  surrounds 
this  matter,  I  read  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  again: 

The  United  States  general  previously  had 
made  clear  his  awareness  that  his  "thin- 
skinned"  vehicles  were  vulnerable,  and  had 
asked  last  month  for  M-lAl  tanks  and  Brad- 
ley fighting  vehicles,  according  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary sources.  He  had  requested  armaments  to 
deal  with  the  vulnerabilities  of  the  remain- 
ing U.S.  personnel. 

Remember  now.  we  had  sent  28.000  for 
a  humanitarian  mission.  We  are  down 
to  4,500,  and  the  United  Nations 
changes  the  mission  to  one  of  hos- 
tilities but  does  not  advise  the  Presi- 
dent. So  the  U.S.  general  has  the  fore- 
sight to  recognize  that  he  has  taken  on 
a  new  mission,  and  it  is  a  more  dan- 
gerous one,  and  he  is  much  less  capable 
of  doing  it.  So  he  requests  equipment 
to  shore  his  position.  What  happened  to 
the  request? 

But  that  request,  endorsed  by  the  U.S. 
Central  Command,  was  turned  down  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Les  Aspin. 

It  was  turned  down. 

An  official  representing  Aspin's  views  said 
he  refused  the  request  because  he  got  con- 
flicting advice,  saw  no  great  sense,  of  ur- 
gency, and  was  sensitive  to  the  likelihood  of 
a  backlash  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  American 
soldiers,  in  my  judgment,  who  have 
ever  fallen  that  did  not  do  so  for  a 
great  purpose.  I  am  speaking  to  the 
families  of  the  12  dead,  now  13,  not 
counting  the  ones  previous  to  that — I 
think  it  is  now  25— and  the  growing 
number  of  wounded.  But  to  find  out 
that  they  were  left  without  the  appro- 
priate resources  in  the  changed  mis- 
sion, which  no  one  seems  to  know 
about,  because  of  fear  of  a  backlash 
here,  does  not  quite  ring  right.  It  just 
does  not  ring  right. 
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Mr.  President.  I  will  move  on  to  an 
extended  point  with  regard  to  this 
issue.  I  think  we  are  seeing,  firsthand, 
the  resison  that  there  are  many  in  this 
Government  who  do  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  military  should  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  foreign 
commanders,  and  specifically  the  U.N. 
command. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been 
progressively  moving  over  these  last 
few  months  to  what  I  would  call  incre- 
mental multilateralism.  There  are 
more  and  more  occjisions  where  we  see 
a  willingness  to  put  U.S.  personnel 
under  a  foreign  commander.  Why  not. 
people  would  say?  We  are  seeing  a 
greater  role  for  the  United  Nations,  a 
peacekeeping  role,  and  the  United 
States  should  be  part  of  it. 

I  suggest  that  the  United  States  falls 
in  a  unique  category.  It  is  the  only 
military  superpower  in  the  world.  It  is 
highly  visible.  A  U.S.  captive  says 
something  that  a  captive  of  a  non- 
military  power  does  not  say.  We  are 
unique.  We  have  a  red  target  painted 
around  us.  and  we  cannot  function  in 
the  role  that  our  colleagues  from  Nor- 
way can.  We  are  in  a  different  cir- 
cumstance, and  it  is  more  dangerous, 
as  we  witnessed  the  other  night. 

In  any  event,  the  increasing  willing- 
ness to  put  U.S.  personnel  under  the 
command  of  foreign  commands  or  the 
U.N.  command  ought  not  to  happen  by 
osmosis.  It  ought  not  to  just  occur.  If 
it  is  going  to  happen,  it  ought  to  occur 
because  there  has  been  a  conscious  de- 
cision and  discussion  in  the  legislative 
branch.  It  ought  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Congress  before  it  occurs. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  same  article,  we 
talk  about  the  fact  that  when  this  col- 
umn was  ambushed,  for  a  varying  num- 
ber of  reasons,  it  took  6'/i  to  7  hours  for 
the  relief  to  arrive. 

Most  of  us  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  serve  in  the  military.  We  just  wit- 
nessed the  Persian  Gulf  war  and  saw 
that  war  has  become  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds and  minutes.  The  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  is  very  narrow 
This  would  have  been  a  slow  relief  col- 
umn in  World  War  I.  6V<2  hours  pinned 
down,  stuck,  before  the  bureaucracy  of 
a  multilateral  force  could  effectively 
respond.  They  could  not  even  speak  the 
same  language.  Of  course,  no  one  would 
expect  that. 

But  in  the  name  of  this  experiment  of 
an  international  military,  there  are  13 
people  who  will  not  participate  in  the 
debate  anymore.  I  doubt  that  the  fami- 
lies of  these  soldiers  are  very  sympa- 
thetic to  this  concept. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  very  near  term, 
the  United  States  is  going  to  have  to 
confront  this  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  integrated  into  an  inter- 
national military,  which  I  contend  it 
cannot  do.  It  could  even  demean  the 
international  effort,  because  we  tend  to 
exacerbate  circumstances  by  our  pres- 
ence in  the  world.  I  believe  we  would  be 


better  served  as  an  international  part- 
ner to  the  process,  a  partner  not  inte- 
grated as  we  have  seen  in  Somalia.  The 
U.S.  military  should  be  a  partner  to 
these  events.  They  should  not  serve 
under  U.N.  command,  and  we  have  seen 
the  most  glaring  evidence  put  before  us 
as  to  why. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  body  will 
quickly  return  to  the  matter  at  hand. 
We  have  our  men  and  women  in  a  hos- 
tile situation  that  deserves  our  imme- 
diate and  undivided  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER  DELLIN- 
GER.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  TO 
BE  AN  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  speak  on  the  nomination 
of  Walter  Dellinger  to  serve  as  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  at  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

On  August  11.  1993.  Mr.  Dellinger  was 
appointed  Acting  Assistant  Attorney 
General  without  notification  to  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Dellinger  was  considered 
to  be  a  controversial  nominee  as  he 
was  opposed  by  both  home  State  Sen- 
ators. They  had  returned  negative  blue 
slips  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
this  action  leaves  no  doubt  that  there 
would  be  considerable  debate  on  his 
nomination. 

Rather  than  await  Senate  action  to 
carry  out  its  advice-and-consent  role 
on  this  nominee  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  the  administration  saw 
fit  to  appoint  Mr.  Dellinger  as  Acting 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  In  the 
past,  there  have  been  officials  ap- 
pointed to  an  acting  position  to  fill  a 
vacancy  but  Mr.  Dellinger's  appoint- 
ment does  not  reflect  precedent — I  re- 
peat precedent — on  this  matter. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Dellinger  to 
serve  in  an  acting  position  is.  in  this 
instance,  contrary  to  the  clearly  estab- 
lished role  of  the  Senate  in  the  con- 
firmation of  senior  executive  branch 
officials. 

This  appointment  is  in  disregard  to 
the  Senate's  responsibility  and  is  a 
breach  of  Senate  prerogative  which  is 
constitutionally  mandated. 

Mr.  Dellinger  is  a  capable  individual 
but  I  will  oppose  his  nomination  as  a 
clear  signal  to  the  administration  that 
this  Senator  believes  firmly  in  the  Sen- 
ate's responsibility  under  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  confirmation  process. 


LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SOMA- 
LIA AND  THE  NOMINATION  OF 
MORTON  HALPERIN 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President.    I 
have  just  returned  from  a  White  House 


meeting  with  other  congressional  lead- 
ers and  the  President  to  discuss  our 
policy  in  Somalia.  I  commend  Presi- 
dent Clinton  for  consulting  more  close- 
ly with  Congress.  Whenever  possible, 
we  want  to  support  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  especially  when  Americans  are 
fighting  and  dying  overseas.  Congress 
shares  responsibility  for  how  American 
military  force  is  used,  and  the  two 
branches  must  work  together. 

The  President  has  decided  on  a  tem- 
porary reinforcement  by  heavy  ar- 
mored forces  to  guarantee  the  protec- 
tion of  the  light  infantry  forces  now  in 
Somalia.  In  addition  to  the  armor  al- 
ready announced,  the  President  is  pre- 
pared to  send  as  many  as  2.000  more 
troops.  I  said  in  the  Senate  on  Tuesday 
that  such  a  temporary  buildup  might 
well  be  necessary  for  the  security  of 
our  troops. 

However,  more  than  additional 
troops  and  equipment,  we  need  to 
change  the  way  our  forces  are  operat- 
ing in  Somalia.  As  I  also  said  on  the 
Senate  floor,  this  mission  must  be  re- 
defined in  military  terms  so  that  our 
troops  can  operate  the  way  they  are 
trained. 

The  President  indicated  he  hopes  to 
have  all  Americans  out  of  Somalia  by 
March  31.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  announc- 
ing a  certain  date  for  our  departure, 
but  I  do  feel  that  6  more  months  in  the 
Somali  quagmire  is  too  long.  In  my 
opinion  we  have  discharged  any  obliga- 
tion we  have  to  Somalia.  The  President 
wants  to  remain  until  Somalia  has  a 
viable  democratic  government  that  can 
guarantee  future  stability.  But  this 
was  not  part  of  the  original  mission, 
and  Congress  was  not  consulted  when 
the  mission  escalated  and  put  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women  in  danger. 

The  goal  of  nation  building  in  Soma- 
lia is  unrealistic  in  any  case,  and  could 
keep  us  bogged  down  indefinitely,  with 
more  killed  and  wounded.  This  is  not 
acceptable  to  the  Congress  or  the 
American  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  slink  out  of  Somalia 
with  our  tail  between  our  legs,  chased 
out  by  warlords  and  thugs.  We  must 
use  our  temporary  military  buildup  for 
leverage  to  get  back  our  prisoners  and 
our  dead,  and  provide  security  for  an 
orderly  withdrawal  in  the  near  future — 
but  a  withdrawal  on  our  terms. 

American  soldiers,  sailors,  marines, 
and  airmen  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
They  are  not  only  well  trained,  they 
are  also  well  motiva^^-d.  brave,  dis- 
ciplined, and  obedient.  They  will  go 
and  fight  when  and  where  they  are 
told.  In  short,  they  are  simply  magnifi- 
cent, and  the  Government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  them  not  to  take  their  will- 
ing obedience  for  granted.  We  have  a 
solemn  moral  duty  not  to  throw  their 
livts  away  lightly,  for  vague  purposes 
not  in  the  national  interest. 

Yet  last  night  another  brave  Amer- 
ican soldier  lost  his  life  in  a  mortar  at- 
tack, and  a  dozen  more  were  wounded. 
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The  situation  in  Somalia  is  deplorable. 
But.  Mr.  President,  who  has  the  Presi- 
dent nominated  to  become  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  to  deal  with 
peacekeeping  missions  like  this  one? 
Mr.  Morton  Halperin. 

Despite  some  reservations.  I  have  not 
opposed  a  single  Department  of  Defense 
nominee  of  this  administration.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  should  have  the 
team  he  wants  unless  the  nominee  is 
dangerous  to  national  defense.  Mr. 
President.  Morton  Halperin  is  dan- 
gerous to  national  defense.  He  is  a  man 
of  extremely  poor  judgment — the  kind 
of  pKJor  judgment  that  can  get  Ameri- 
cans killed.  Let  me  just  read  from  one 
of  his  works  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me. 

First,  in  a  book  entitled  "Defense 
Strategies  for  the  Seventies,  "  he 
wrote: 

The  Soviet  Union  apparently  never  even 
contemplated  the  overt  use  of  military  force 
against  Western  Europe.  *  *  *  The  Soviet 
posture  toward  Western  Europe  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be.  a  defensive  and  deter- 
rent one. 

This  was  written  in  1971.  A  vast  ma- 
jority of  clear-thinking  Americans 
knew  even  then  that  this  view  was  fun- 
damentally flawed  and  incorrect.  Let 
me  read  what  we  know  now.  This  is 
from  the  March  16.  1993.  Washington 
Post: 

East  Germany  and  Soviet  planning  for  a 
military  ofTensive  against  West  Germany 
was  so  detailed  and  advanced  that  the  Com- 
munists had  already  made  street  signs  for 
western  cities,  printed  cash  for  their  occupa- 
tion government  and  built  equipment  to  run 
eastern  trains  on  western  tracks  *  *  *  the 
Soviet  Bloc  not  only  considered  an  assault 
but  had  achieved  a  far  higher  level  of  readi- 
ness than  western  intelligence  had  assumed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to 
how  anyone  could  have  so  seriously 
misjudged  Soviet  intent.  A  mistake  of 
this  magnitude  by  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  threaten  un- 
told numbers  of  lives  of  young  men  and 
women  in  uniform.  At  a  time  when  our 
soldiers  are  dying  in  the  streets  of  So- 
malia, we  can  ill  afford  to  have  a  man 
of  Mr.  Halperin's  discredited  judgment 
making  decisions  concerning  the  inten- 
tions of  our  enemies. 

In  fact,  let  me  read  to  you  from  a 
Washington  Times  article  published 
this  morning  that  describes  one  of  Mr. 
Halperin's  misjudgments: 

*  *  *  Some  lawmakers  called  for  the  res- 
ignation of  Defense  Secretary  Les  Aspin  for 
rebuffing  demands  from  field  commanders 
last  month  for  armor  to  help  protect  U.S. 
troops  in  Somalia. 

A  separate  article  in  the  same  issue 
says  that — 

*  *  *  military  leaders,  including  General 
Powell,  pressed  for  the  armor.  An  Army  offi- 
cial said  Pentagon  civilians — including  Dep- 
uty Undersecretary  of  Defense  Frank  Wisner. 
designated  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Mor- 
ton Halperin.  and  other  Aspin  aides— opposed 
the  military's  request  because  they  feared  it 
"would  appear  too  offensive-oriented." 

Mr.  President.  I  thought  we  learned 
something    from     Desert    Storm    and 


Desert  Shield.  I  thought  we  all  knew 
that  when  it  comes  to  protecting  the 
lives  of  our  soldiers,  superior  force  is 
the  best  policy.  Yet  Mr.  Halperin  does 
not  want  to  appear  too  offensive-ori- 
ented. I  ask  you.  Mr.  President,  how  do 
you  appear  too  offensive-oriented  when 
you  are  protecting  American  lives  from 
a  vicious  and  well-armed  enemy? 

Mr.  Halperin's  ideas  and  advice  are 
already  at  work  in  the  Pentagon,  al- 
though he  has  not  been  confirmed.  I  see 
his  handiwork  in  the  Somalia  disaster. 
We  can  not  and  should  not  confirm  this 
man.  Morton  Halperin's  discredited 
ideas  and  extremely  poor  judgment 
may  already  be  costing  American  lives. 
His  nomination  should  be  withdrawn. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  [Mr.  Gramm],  is  rec- 
ognized. 


SOMALIA 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  Somalia. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe,  and  I  have 
always  believed,  that  partisanship 
should  end  at  the  water's  edge.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  have  tried  to  support  our  Presi- 
dent in  foreign  affairs  in  each  and 
every  circumstance  that  I  could. 

I  intend  to  support  the  President's 
decision  to  send  reenforcements  to  So- 
malia, but  only  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
cans that  are  there.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  President's  policy.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  President  has  a 
coherent  policy. 

We  went  to  Somalia  on  December  9  in 
a  great  humanitarian  effort  to  do  one 
and  only  one  thing,  and  that  was  to 
feed  a  hungry  people.  By  any  definition 
of  the  mission,  that  mission  was  fin- 
ished by  June  of  this  year. 

But,  rather  than  saying  that  we  had 
achieved  what  we  went  to  Somalia  to 
do,  instead  of  taking  the  bow  that  was 
due  Americans  for  their  sacrifice  and 
their  commitment  on  behalf  of  a  needy 
people  halfway  around  the  world,  we 
started  to  change  our  mission.  We, 
today,  find  ourselves  in  a  combat  role 
where  Americans  are  being  targeted, 
where  Americans  are  being  fired  upon, 
and  where  Americans  are  dying. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  American  people  ever  signed  on  to 
this  new  mission.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  ever  supported  a  mission  in 
Somalia  other  than  feeding  hungry 
people.  I  believe  that  mission  is  com- 
plete. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  President 
in  sending  additional  combat  troops  in 
order  to.  No.  1,  protect  the  Americans 
that  are  there;  and.  No.  2.  to  do  what- 
ever we  have  to  do  to  obtain  the  free- 
dom of  any  American  that  is  held  hos- 
tage. I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we 
take  actions  to  bring  Americans  home. 

The  President's  decision  to  extend 
our  presence  for  6  more  months  id  to- 


tally unacceptable  to  me  and  totally 
unacceptable,  I  believe,  to  the  Con- 
gress. / 

If  the  people  of  Texas — who  are  call- 
ing my  phones  every  momJmt,  who  are 
sending  me  letters  and  telegrams  by 
the  hour — are  representative,  of  the  will 
of  the  American  people,  thei  American 
people  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
allow  Americans  to  be  targets  in  Soma- 
lia for  6  more  months.  I  cannot  see 
anything  that  we  would  achieve  in  6 
more  months  in  Somalia  being  worth 
the  precious  lives  of  more  Americans. 

I  want  to  help  the  President.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  President  has  no 
coherent  policy.  If  he  has  it,  he  has  cer- 
tainly kept  it  to  himself. 

We  had  a  briefing,  as  the  Presiding 
Officer  knows,  the  day  before  yesterday 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  From  listening  to 
them,  I  could  determine  no  coherent . 
policy,  no  clearly  defined  objective, 
that  we  had  set  out  to  achieve. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  protect  Americans 
lives  in  Somalia.  I  am  going  to  support 
the  President  in  putting  the  troops  on 
the  ground  to  protect  the  Americans 
that  are  there,  to  use  the  force  we  need 
to  free  Americans  that  are  held  hos- 
tage, and  then  we  need  to  bring  all 
Americans  in  Somalia  home. 

March  31,  6  more  months  of  Ameri- 
cans being  targeted  for  no  clearly  de- 
fined reason,  does  not  make  sense.  I  do 
not  support  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
sustain  that  policy. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  [Mr.  Gorton)  is 
recognized. 


RURAL  JOBS 


Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hold- 
ing a  town  meeting  in  Ferry  County, 
WA,  a  large  but  sparsely  populated 
county  in  the  northeastern  part  of  that 
State.  Spread  out  over  2,200  square 
miles.  Ferry  <5ounty  is  home  to  some 
6,700  hard-working  and  industrious  peo- 
ple, salt  of  the  Earth  people  who  appre- 
ciate the  land,  raise  their  families  on 
it,  and  enjoy  their  way  of  life. 

The  town  meeting  was  held  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kettle  River  in  Curlew,  a 
place  off  the  beaten  path  but  well 
worth  the  trip.  Many  people  in  Ferry 
County  made  an  extra  effort  to  attend 
this  meeting,  and  the  turnout  was  tre- 
mendous. I  hold  town  meetings  wjiien- 
ever  I  am  home,  in  urban,  suburban, 
aiyi  rural  areas  across  the  State.  More 
p^ple  attended  this  meeting  than  any 
Vther  I  have  held  in  the  past  2  years. 

I  am  convinced  the  turnout  was  so 
high  because  the  people  of  Ferry  Coun- 
ty wanted  to  tell  me  the  decisions 
being  made  in  Washington,  DC,  threat- 
en their  way  of  life  and  are  cutting 
into  their  ability  to  raise  their  families 
and  build  their  communities. 
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For  more  than  100  years  the  people  of 
Ferry  County  have  relied  on  three  nat- 
ural resource  based  industries  for  their 
livelihood:  timber,  agriculture,  and 
mining.  And  for  over  100  years  the  peo- 
ple of  Ferry  County  have  protected 
their  natural  resources  to  ensure  that 
their  children  and  grandchildren  share 
the  same  wonderful  rural  way  of  life 
they  have  enjoyed. 

But  today,  that  way  of  life  is  under 
assault. 

Drastic  reductions  in  timber  harvests 
in  the  Colville  National  Forest  threat- 
en to  eliminate  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  jobs  in  the  community.  Huge 
increases  in  grazing  fees  charged  to 
ranchers  will,  if  implemented,  almost 
certainly  put  many  cattlemen  out  of 
business.  The  so-called  reforms  to  our 
mining  laws  now  being  considered  at 
the  State  and  Federal  levels  may  well 
mean  the  closure  of  the  two  gold  mines 
in  the  county  and  the  loss  of  still  more 
jobs. 

And  all  of  this  is  being  done  under 
the  guise  of  environmental  protection 
and  Government  reform.  It  does  not 
matter  that  the  people  of  Ferry  County 
have  maintained  their  county  in  al- 
most pristine  condition  for  more  than 
100  years.  It  does  not  matter  that  they 
provide  valuable  and  greatly  needed 
products  from  natural  resources— re- 
newable resources  in  the  case  of  graz- 
ing and  forested  land.  Apparently, 
what  matters  is  that  some  people  in 
the  Clinton  administration  feel  that 
they  know  what  is  best  for  the  people 
of  Ferry  County.  They  want  to  impose 
their  values  and  their  ideas  on  the  peo- 
ple of  that  county.  And  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  people  most  immediately 
affected  and  to  the  human  devastation 
their  politically  correct  policies  will 
impose. 

And  so.  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
returned  to  Washington.  DC.  and  read 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Tuesday 
that  President  Clinton,  in  a  speech  to 
union  leaders,  said  that  he — and  I 
quote — "would  never  knowingly  do 
anything  to  cost  an  American  a  job." 

That  is  a  difficult  line  to  sell  to  the 
people  of  Ferry  County.  Those  people — 
real  people  who  stand  to  lose  real  jobs 
if  President  Clinton  is  successful  in  im- 
plementing his  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent wants  to  impose  sweeping  range- 
land  reform  that  includes  raising  graz- 
ing fees  to  unrealistic  levels  that  will 
put  cattlemen  out  of  business.  The 
President  also  wants  to  rewrite  mining 
law  in  a  way  that  may  very  well  mean 
the  end  of  mining  in  Ferry  County. 

What  could  he  possibly  have  meant 
when  he  said— and  I  quote  him  again— 
"I  would  never  knowingly  do  anything 
to  cost  an  American  a  job." 

The  President  and  his  administration 
nodded  their  heads  at  the  timber  con- 
ference in  Portland,  OR.  this  past 
spring  and  pledged  to  come  up  with  a 
plan  that  would  save  the  spotted  owl 
and  not  cost  the  Northwest  any  jobs. 


But  by  the  time  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
plan,  even  the  President  had  to  admit 
the  job  losses  would  be  in  the  5.000  or 
6.000  range,  and  now  that  range  is  in 
the  tens  of  thousands.  Reducing  timber 
cuts  from  several  billion  board  feet  a 
year  to  a  few  hundred  million  has— and 
will  continue  to — cost  people  their 
jobs.  This  is  the  result  of  policies 
knowingly  adopted  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. 

Families  who  manage  the  natural  re- 
sources on  which  they  rely  for  their 
economic  well  being  are  now  being 
painted  as  "bad  guys."  when,  in  re- 
ality, they  have  the  most  to  lose  if 
those  resources  are  mismanaged.  But. 
instead  of  trusting  these  hard-working 
people  to  continue  the  stewardship  of 
our  resources,  the  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  lock  up  the  land  and  put  it 
into  some  kind  of  environmental  sus- 
pense account. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  story 
about  the  people  of  Ferry  County,  their 
sense  of  individual  and  community  re- 
sponsibility and.  not  surprisingly,  their 
skepticism  about  the  Government.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  an  attempt  in 
Congress  to  list  the  Kettle  River  in  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  Program.  Wary 
of  this  effort,  the  citizens  of  Ferry 
County  banded  together,  as  rural  com- 
munities will,  and  fought  off  attempts 
to  cede  local  control  of  the  river  to  the 
Federal  Government,  a  cause  in  which 
I  am  proud  to  say  I  joined. 

After  successfully  winning  that  fight, 
the  citizens  of  Ferry  County  were  of- 
fered a  S250,000  Government  grant  to 
study  the  Kettle  River  watershed  and 
develop  a  management  plan  for  it. 
Their  response  to  this  offer  perhaps 
seems  foolish  to  people  in  Washington, 
DC.  But  for  the  people  of  Ferry  County 
it  wais  the  only  right  and  sensible  thing 
to  do.  They  said.  "No  thanks.  Keep 
your  $250,000.  We  can  raise  our  own 
money,  do  our  own  monitoring,  and 
come  together  as  a  community  to 
make  sure  the  Kettle  River  is  pro- 
tected." 

And  that  is  exactly  what  they  did. 
Through  bake  sales,  dances,  golf  tour- 
naments, and  various  other  fundraising 
efforts,  the  people  of  Ferry  County 
raised  almost  $12,000  and  they  are  ac- 
complishing with  this  rather  modest 
sum  what  the  Government  said  would 
cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
They  are  doing  it  with  local  volun- 
teers, all  tied  to  the  community,  all 
with  a  stake  in  the  health  of  the  Kettle 
River.  That  is  the  way  the  people  of 
Ferry  County  think  and  that  is  the 
way  they  work. 

I  cite  the  example  of  Ferry  County 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  representa- 
tive of  small  communities  throughout 
the  West  and  across  our  country.  These 
communities  are  under  assault  from 
their  own  Government,  an  activist 
Government  which  purports  to  know 
how  everyone  should  live.  Under  the 
guise  of  environmental  protection,  this 


administration  wields  laws  like  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  as  a  club,  beating 
down  timber  towns,  agricultural  com- 
munities, and  other  natural  resource- 
based  rural  economies.  And,  where  it 
cannot  accomplish  its  goals  through 
existing  statutes,  it  drafts  new  regula- 
tions, as  in  the  grazing  controversy,  to 
make  the  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources on  Federal  land  so  prohibi- 
tively expensive  as  to  make  the  contin- 
ued use  of  these  lands  financially  im- 
possible. 

Still,  President  Clinton  says — and  I 
quote — "I  would  never  knowingly  do 
anything  to  cost  an  American  a  job." 
Tell  that  to  the  cattlemen  in  Ferry 
County. 

No  one,  not  the  cattlemen,  not  the 
wool  growers,  not  even  this  Senator  oph 
poses  raising  grazing  fees.  But  we  can- 
not support  a  huge  new  regulatory  re- 
gime because  it  will  put  good  people 
out  of  business,  no  question  about  it. 
We  cannot  justly  do  this  to  people  who 
have  spent  their  lives  working  the 
land,  who  learned  their  way  of  life  from 
their  parents  and  grandparents,  and 
who  want  to  pass  this  way  of  life  on  to 
their  children. 

We  should  encourage  these  people, 
holding  them  up  as  examples  for  others 
to  follow.  Instead,  this  administration 
seeks  to  punish  them. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Margaret 
Grumbach.  a  93-year-old  woman  from 
Curlew.  Margaret's  family  and  her  hus- 
band's family  homesteaded  in  the  area 
in  the  late  19th  century.  Margaret  has 
retired  from  ranching  but  both  her  son 
and  grandson  graze  about  300  head  of 
cattle  on  BLM  land,  in  the  Colville  Na- 
tional Forest  and  on  private  land.  The 
grazing  fee  increases  proposed  by  the 
current  administration  would  put  these 
third-  and  fourth-generation  ranchers 
out  of  business. 

In  addition,  three  of  Margaret's  neph- 
ews are  loggers  facing  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture due  to  drastic  cutbacks  in  timber 
supply  in  the  Colville  National  Forest. 
This  is  the  case  despite  the  fact  that 
timber  is  more  abundant  in  Ferry 
County  today  than  it  was  when  Mar- 
garet was  a  child.  And  yet,  the  Presi- 
dent says  with  a  straight  face  that  he — 
and  I  quote — "would  never  knowingly 
do  anything  to  cost  an  American  a 
job." 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Bill  Brauner, 
the  owner  of  Brauner  Lumber  Co.,  near 
Kettle  Falls.  His  father  was  a  lumber- 
man who  started  his  mill  in  1930  at  the 
height  of  the  Great  Depression.  It  was 
a  small  steam-powered  mill.  In  1950, 
after  serving  in  World  War  II  as  a  for- 
estry engineer.  Bill  came  back  to  the 
area,  bought  his  fathers  mill  and 
moved  it  across  the  river  into  Ferry 
County.  Today  his  daughter,  Marsha, 
and  son.  Bruce,  work  for  the  company. 
It  took  three  generations  of  Brauners 
to  build  this  lumber  company.  But 
Bill's  company  does  not  cut  timber 
anymore.  He  mills  logs  others  have  cut 
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and  diversified  his  business  to  include 
purchasing  milled  lumber  for  local  con- 
struction projects  from  other  mills 
around  the  Northwest.  Bill  will  sur- 
vive, but  you  would  have  a  hard  time 
convincing  him  that  Bill  Clinton, 
"would  never  knowingly  do  anything 
to  cost  an  American  a  job." 

Bill  Brauner  used  to  mill  10  to  12  mil- 
lion board  feet  a  year  and  now  does 
half  that  amount.  He  used  to  employ  85 
people  in  this  rural  community;  today 
he  employs  35. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Bonnie  Miller. 
Her  grandfather  mined  gold  at  the  old 
Knob  Hill  mine.  Her  father  mined  gold 
in  Ferry  County  for  30  years.  Her  two 
brothers  and  brother-in-law  are  all  cur- 
rently employed  by  Echo  Bay,  a  gold 
mining  company  for  which  Bonnie  is  a 
custodian.  Bonnie  believes  the  com- 
pany will  survive,  but  she  says  it  gets 
harder  and  harder  every  year  with 
more  Government  regulations  and  the 
threat  of  onerous  and  draconian  revi- 
sions to  current  mining  laws.  You 
would  have  a  hard  time  convincing 
Bonnie  that  Bill  Clinton  "would  never 
knowingly  do  anything  to  cost  an 
American  a  job." 

This  is  what  the  people  of  Ferry 
County  are  facing. 

What  do  we  accomplish  if  the  Gov- 
ernment drives  these  people  off  the 
land?  Where  do  they  go?  Who  will  pro- 
vide this  country  with  the  products 
they  make?  These  people  are  a  part  of 
some  of  the  most  productive  segments 
in  our  economy.  They  are  efficient, 
hardworking,  dedicated  Americans  pro- 
ducing much-needed  commodities  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Yet. 
they  are  portrayed  as  despoilers  of  the 
land,  cattle  barons  out  to  make  a  buck 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, loggers  stripmining  the  last 
stand  of  trees,  miners  raping  the  land 
for  a  few  ounces  of  gold. 

Something  in  our  society  is  terribly 
out  of  whack  when  we  begin  to  describe 
hardworking  people,  like  those  of 
Ferry  County,  as  evil  despoilers  of  the 
land.  But  that,  apparently,  is  the 
trendy  thing  to  do  today.  It  is  always 
unfortunate  when  the  latest  fad  in  poli- 
tics wins  out  over  the  truth.  But  it  is 
especially  troubling  and  damaging  here 
and  now  because  the  truth  is  that  the 
people  of  Ferry  County,  WA.  and  the 
people  of  St.  Mary's  County.  ID.  and 
the  people  of  Sheridan  County.  WY. 
and  the  people  in  a  thousand  other 
rural  counties  across  America  have 
shaped  our  country  for  the  better. 
They  have  fed  America,  housed  her. 
clothed  her.  They  have  built  this  coun- 
try and  provided  a  standard  of  living 
that  is  the  envy  of  the  world.  And  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  generations 
to  come,  in  their  own  way,  as  they 
know  best— if  only  they  are  allowed  to 
do  so. 

But  this  administration  does  not 
want  to  let  them  do  so.  despite  the  fact 
that   President   Clinton    "would   never 


knowingly  do  anything  that  would  cost 
an  American  a  job." 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  it  can  be  ar- 
gued that  our  growth  and  development 
and  progress  required  changes  in  the 
management  of  our  public  and  private 
lands.  A  wise  conservation  of  our  na- 
tional environment  is  imperative,  but, 
all  such  changes  come  at  a  cost,  a  ci 
which  must  be  balanced  against^he 
human  and  community  costs  ofythat 
management.  Only  by  recognizing 
these  costs  can  we  minimize  them,  and 
only  in  this  way  can  we  determine  that 
the  human  costs  of  measures  proposed 
by  an  indifferent  administration  are 
sometimes  too  high  and  must  not  be 
imposed. 

But  when  a  President  says  he  "would 
never  knowingly  do  anything  that 
would  cost  an  American  a  job,"  he  de- 
nies those  costs  and  seeks  to  avoid  a 
serious  and  rational  debate  about 
them.  That  is  not  leadership;  it  is  a  re- 
fusal to  lead.  It  is  unworthy  of  any 
President.  I  have  stood  with  the  people 
of  Ferry  County  and  listened  to  their 
concerns.  I  cannot  begin  to  describe 
the  admiration  I  have  for  their  deter- 
mination, their  individualism,  their 
sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

I  will  issue  a  warning  today  to  this 
administration:  You  underestimate  the 
steely  resolve  of  these  Americans. 
Ferry  County  and  thousands  of  other 
communities  like  it  across  the  country 
are  made  up  of  individuals,  people  who 
value  their  independence  and  their  way 
of  life  more  than  anything  else  in  "the 
world,  and  they  will  come  together  to 
protect  that  way  of  life. 

In  Ferry  County,  they  have  already 
banded  together  to  form  the  Ferry 
County  Action  League.  The  league  de- 
scribes itself  as  a  group  of  landowners, 
ranchers,  loggers,  farmers,  miners, 
school  teachers,  business  people, 
recreationists,  and  retirees  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  protecting  their  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  base  in  a  positive 
way  by  whatever  means  available,  in- 
cluding litigation. 

I  am  sure  there  are  hundreds  more  of 
these  groups  across  rural  America. 
Soon  there  will  be  thousands.  You  will 
not  trample  on  the  rights  of  such  peo- 
ple. They  will  not  allow  it. 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
the  French  historian  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
find  out  about  America,  to  learn  what 
our  grand  experiment  in  self-govern- 
ment was  all  about.  In  his  resulting 
book,  "Democracy  in  America,"  he 
wrote  about  Americans  as  individuals, 
but  spoke  of  our  genius  to  come  to- 
gether, to  band  together,  as  individuals 
in  communities  to  solve  local  prob- 
lems, particularly,  of  course,  in  rural 
communities  where  there  was  little  or 
no  government  to  turn  to  for  help.  He 
found  this  ability  of  Americans  to 
work  together  to  be  the  genius  of  this 
democracy. 

It  is  particularly  ironic  more  than 
100  years  later  that  rural  communities 


are  banding  together  once  again.  But 
today  they  are  not  banding  together 
because  there  is  no  Government  to 
solve  their  problems;  today  they  are 
banding  together  because  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  problem,  threatening  their 
entire  way  of  life. 

)o  not  underestimate  these  people. 
They  are  the  quiet  producers  of  our 
country.  They  make  us  great,  but  they 
will  protect  their  way  of  life  with  every 
nerve  and  sinew  in  their  body,  and  this 
Senator  is  proud  to  stand  with  them. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 


NOMINATION   OF   WALTER   DELLIN- 

GER,    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA,    TO 

BE     AN     ASSISTANT     ATTORNEY 

GENERAL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Walter  E.  Dellinger 
who  has  been  nominated  by  President 
Clinton  for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel,  Department  of  Justice. 

If  confirmed.  Professor  Dellinger 
would  head  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel 
and  assist  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno  in  her  duties  as  legal  adviser  to 
the  President  and  all  the  executive 
branch  agencies.  As  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Professor  Dellinger  would  also 
be  responsible  for  providing  objective 
legal  advice  to  the  executive  branch  on 
all  constitutional  questions,  resolving 
interagency  legal  disputes,  and  serving 
as  General  Counsel  for  the  Department 
itself.  I  believe,  based  on  Professor 
Dellinger's  distinguished  legal  career 
and  numerous  achievements,  that  he  is 
eminently  qualified  for  this  position. 

After  receiving  his  undergraduate  de- 
gree in  political  science  with  honors 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Professor  Dellinger  pur- 
sued his  LL.B  at  Yale  Law  School. 
Upon  completion  of  his  studies,  he  be- 
came an  associate  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  taught 
for  2  years,  and  then  served  as  law 
clerk  to  Justice  Black. 

From  these  notable  beginnings.  Pro- 
fessor Dellinger  has  gone  on  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  all  aspects  of  his  ca- 
reer. Not  only  has  he  become. one  of  our 
country's  foremost  constitu'tional  law 
scholars,  he  has  written  and  lectured 
extensively  on  many  constitutional  is- 
sues and  even  argued  some  of  them  in 
front  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  addition  to  his  scholarly  achieve- 
ments. Professor  Dellinger  has  exten- 
sive practical  experience  as  well.  He 
has  served  as  cocounsel  on  several  oc- 
casions, with  the  majority  of  his  law 
practice  devoted  to  appellate  brief 
writing  and  oral  arguments  in  State 
supreme  courts,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Professor  Dellinger  is  also  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  drafting  North 
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Carolina's  new  criminal  procedure  sys- 
tem. And.  from  1977  to  1978,  he  served 
as  consultant-draftsman  for  the  North 
Carolina  Criminal  Code  Commission 
which  produced  a  new  code  that  was 
substantially  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina. 

Currently,  Professor  Dellinger  is 
serving  as  a  consultant  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and,  prior  to  that  po- 
sition, served  sis  Associate  Counsel  in 
the  Office  of  the  President.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  authoring  several  Exec- 
utive orders  ultimately  signed  by  the 
President  earlier  this  year. 

In  addition  to  his  many  achieve- 
ments, I  also  find  impressive  Professor 
Bellinger's  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice. Over  the  past  4  years,  he  has  de- 
voted around  500  hours  a  year  to  pro 
bono  activities.  He  has  provided  advice 
and  counsel  to  public  organizations 
concerned  with  the  provision  of  repro- 
ductive rights  to  the  disadvantaged 
and  has  provided  pro  bono  legal  serv- 
ices for  women's  and  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations. 

Professor  Dellinger  has  also  devoted 
his  personal  time  to  the  community. 
He  has  served  on  his  local  PTA  board, 
has  been  a  youth  basketball  coach, 
and,  for  the  past  5  years,  he  has  been  a 
Meals  on  Wheels  volunteer  delivering 
hot  meals  to  persons  unable  to  leave 
their  homes. 

Most  importantly.  I  want  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  nominee  possesses  a 
sterling  professional  reputation.  He  has 
been  described  by  his  peers  as  an  intel- 
lectual leader  with  great  integrity,  and 
also  as  an  extremely  gracious  and 
warm  man. 

He  has  appeared  before  the  Judicial 
Committee,  particularly  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitution,  many 
times. 

Mr  President,  it  is  clear  that  Profes- 
sor Dellinger  has  not  only  the  quali- 
fications, but  also  the  character  and 
integrity  needed  to  uphold  the  high 
standards  such  a  position,  and  Depart- 
ment, demand.  I  support  his  nomina- 
tion. I  truly  hope  he  is  confirmed  and 
cloture  is  achieved. 


SOMALIA 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  time  right  now  to 
discuss  Somalia  because  I  know  others 
want  to  talk  on  the  Dellinger  nomina- 
tion, including  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  perhaps  others.  I  will 
have  some  comments  later  on  the 
present  situation  in  Somalia. 

I  think  President  Clinton  will  an- 
nounce either  today  or  tomorrow  a  po- 
sition, the  United  States  disengage- 
ment from  Somalia  under  a  very  or- 
derly process.  I  hope  people  carefully 
pay  attention  to  what  he  is  going  to 
tell  us,  because  I  believe  he  has  a  plan. 
It  is  different  from  where  we  have  been 
drifting.  It  is.  in  my  judgment,  a  stand- 
up  plan  th&(  discusses  and  admits  some 


errors  were  made  in  our  policy  in  So- 
malia in  going  along  with  the  U.N.  mis- 
sion. We  have  changed  our  position 
that  was  originally  established  by 
President  Bush  in  December  1992.  The 
President  has  set  time  limits,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  use  the  necessary  force  to 
extract  American  troops  and  to  also 
end  our  engsigement  there  without  dis- 
mantling the  United  Nations  capabili- 
ties to  provide  the  humanitarian  suc- 
cess for  which  the  United  States  can 
take  full  credit. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER 
DELLINGER.  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA. TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
recognizing  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  a  number  of 
times  today  declarations  to  the  effect 
that  the  President  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  have  confirmed  whomever  he  nomi- 
nates. They  have  said  over  and  over 
again,  the  President  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  choose  who  is  going  to  serve 
in  his  administration.  As  a  rule.  I  agree 
with  that. 

But  then  I  look  at  the  vote  on  Robert 
H.  Bork,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  not  one  Senator  is  making 
the  declaration  today,  not  a  single  one. 
thought  that  President  Reagan  ought 
to  have  the  man  whom  Mr.  Reagan  had 
nominated  to  serve  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Now.  let  us  make  a  few  points  clear. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton)  said  last  night  and 
again  today  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
discussing  this  nomination  today:  we 
should  be  discussing  Somalia.  I  said 
earlier  this  morning  that  not  only  do  I 
agree  with  Slade  Gorton,  but  I  appre- 
ciate his  saying  that  because  It  needed 
to  be  said. 

The  reason  we  are  not  discussing  So- 
malia, the  reason  we  are  not  consider- 
ing the  defense  appropriations  bill,  is 
because  of  the  lack  of  agreement  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Now,  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  B^TiD.  has 
taken  a  flat-out  and  courageous  posi- 
tion all  along  on  the  Somali  question. 
And  I  support  Senator  Byrd.  t  have 
from  the  beginning.  He  knows  that, 
and  I  have  made  it  clear  time  and  time 
again. 

The  majority  leader  did  not  want 
Senator  Byrd  to  have  his  day  in  court 
on  his  amendment  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill.  So  an  impasse  devel- 
oped, and  it  was  decided  by  the  major- 
ity leader  that  we  will  waste  time  be- 
tween now  and  next  Wednesday  on  this 
nomination  when  the  Senate  could  be 


working  to  reach  a  resolution  of  a  mat- 
ter which  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  American  people. 

I  doubt  that  any  other  Senator's 
switchboard  has  been  any  less  active 
than  has  the  switchboard  in  my  office. 
We  have  had  hundreds  of  calls  about 
the  Somalia  matter.  And  I  daresay 
that  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  has  had  that  experience  in  his  of- 
fice as  well. 

So  the  Senate  is  not  doing  what  the 
American  people  want  us  to  do.  We  are 
playing  games,  engaging  all  sorts  of 
pious  pretenses  that  simply  have  no 
relevancy  whatsoever. 

Now,  Senator  Biden  is  my  friend.  We 
came  into  the  Senate  the  same  day, 
and  we  have  differed  in  the  past,  and 
we  differ  on  this.  He  is  eloquent  and  he 
is  amusing  and  he  is  interesting.  But  I 
do  not  authorize  Joe  Biden  to  speak  for 
Jesse  Helms.  I  speak  for  Je.sse  Helms. 
But  he  has  repeatedly  told  the  Senate 
what  Jesse  Helms  thinks  and  what 
Jesse  Helms  has  said  and  done. 

He  talks  about  the  blue  slip  in  a  fash- 
ion that  makes  me  wonder  how  he  got 
to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  if  he  knows  no  more  about 
the  blue  slip  system  than  he  appar- 
ently knows — if  one  judges  by  the  de- 
bate. 

My  first  experience  with  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  pre- 
dates any  Senator  extant  in  the  Senate 
today. 

I  came  here  in  the  middle  of  1951  as 
administrative  assistant  to  a  Senator 
who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  As  I  recall,  in 
addition  to  six  ladies  who  served  cleri- 
cal functions,  there  were  three  others 
of  us  on  the  staff.  One  of  my  duties  was 
to  represent  Senator  Smith  as  his  staff 
member  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
So  I  know  something  about  the  blue 
slip  dating  back  four  decades. 

Senator  Biden,  as  I  say,  is  my  friend, 
but  he  has  no  argument  with  me  in  this 
matter.  His  argument  is  with  the  Sen- 
ate system.  As  long  ago  as  1951,  the 
home  State  Senators,  as  Senator  Biden 
refers  to  us  in  this  case,  were  given  at- 
tention and  were  not  given  the  brush- 
off. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  Senator 
Faircloth  was  the  first  to  return  a 
blue  slip.  That  is  true.  I  think  he  pre- 
ceded me  by  1  hour.  I  agreed  with  Sen- 
ator Faircloth  about  this  nominee. 

But  about  this  business  of  saying,  as 
so  many  Senators  have,  that  "I  may 
not  agree  with  the  nominee  on  all 
things,  but  he  is  the  President's 
choice."  I  had  a  friend  down  in  North 
Carolina— he  is  deceased  now— named 
H.F.  Seawell,  Jr.,  a  distinguished  law- 
yer, and  he  used  to  say,  the  bad  thing 
about  some  people  in  politics  is  that 
they  are  consumed  by  their  own  self- 
importance. 

One  cannot  rewrite  history,  and  one 
cannot  be  right  all  the  time.  Certainly, 
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I  am  not  going  to  try  to  rewrite  his- 
tory, and  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  not 
right  all  the  time.  I  just  try  to  be  right 
as  much  as  possible  and  as  often  as  I 
can. 

But  we  need  to  cut  out  this  sham  of 
the  President's  having  an  unquestioned 
right  to  have  his  nominees  confirmed. 
What  we  are  talking  about  today  is  the 
nomination  of  a  liberal  political  activ- 
ist who  has  slammed  in  the  gut,  time 
and  time  again,  decent,  brilliant  Amer- 
icans with  whom  he  disagrees,  while  he 
sits  in  a  academic  ivory  tower.  He  has 
worked  hand-in-hand,  behind  the  scene, 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  to  under- 
mine nominees.  He  has  viscerally  muti- 
lated the  lives  and  careers  of  can- 
didates, and  nominee  after  nominee.  He 
has  been  active  in  misleading  politics, 
and  that  Is  all  right  with  those  who 
share  his  liberal  philosophy.  So  do  not 
try  to  trot  him  forth  as  a  paragon  of 
virtue — Lauch  Faircloth  and  I  know 
better  than  that.  Walter  Dellinger  is  a 
fiercely  bitter  partisan,  he  has  not 
played  fair  and  he  has  not  told  the 
truth.  These  are  two  strikes  against 
him  with  me. 

But,  Mr.  President,  at  its  core  the 
nomination  of  Walter  Dellinger  really 
is  about  more  than  Walter  Delligner.  It 
is  also  about  the  Senate  itself.  It  is 
also  about  whether  the  powers  and 
rights  bequeathed  to  this  institution 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  will  survive. 

Some  politicians  do  not  like  the  way 
this  Senate  was  set  up  by  our  Founding 
Fathers.  You  hear  it  all  the  time,  well, 
you  have  to  limit  this  business  of  the 
minority  having  a  right  to  stand  up  for 
its  position,  even  a  minority  of  one. 

Well,  the  Founding  Fathers  thought 
it  was  a  pretty  good  idea,  to  assure 
that  any  Senator— one  Senator,  two 
Senators,  whatever — have  a  right  to  de- 
fend a  cause  in  which  he  or  they  be- 
lieved. 

Yesterday's  debate  on  this  nomina- 
tion occurred  so  late  in  the  day  that  I 
suspect  that  few  Senators  heard  the  de- 
bate. So  we  perhaps  should  revisit  the 
facts,  and  hopefully  lay  to  rest  some  of 
the  specious  arguments  that  have  been 
made  on  behalf  of  Walter  Dellinger. 

As  I  have  said  two  or  three  times 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  prefer  to  finish 
my  statement  if  the  Senator  does  not 
mind.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  inter- 
est. 

Senators  may  have  varying  opinions 
about  Mr.  Dellinger's  philosophy.  But  I 
believe  that  if  his  posture  on  political 
and  philosophical  issues  could  be  made 
known  to  the  American  people,  the 
vast  majority  of  them  would  say.  Don't 
let  him  serve. 

Indeed,  we  shouldn't  even  be  debating 
this  nomination.  Slade  Gorton  had  it 
right,  last  evening  and  today.  We 
should  be  discussing  Somalia.  We 
ought  to  be  discussing  how  much 
longer    we    are    going    to    subject    our 
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troops  to  deadly  risks,  and  the  tragic 
results  that  have  saddened  the  Nation. 
But  no;  we  are  spending  time  on  this 
nomination  simply  because  the  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
could  not  get  together. 

We  should  be  discussing  Somalia.  We 
owe  it  to  the  American  people  to  do  so. 
But,  the  Senate  is  going  out  of  session 
here  today.  We  will  begin  another  vaca- 
tion tomorrow,  but  I  intend  to  remain 
right  here.  There  will  be  no  Senate  ses- 
sion on  Monday  or  Tuesday  either. 

So  it  will  be  next  Wednesday  before 
the  Senate  returns.  What,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  you  suppose  the  business  is 
going  to  be  next  Wednesday?  It  will  be 
the  nomination  of  Walter  Dellinger. 

Small  wonder  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  disillusioned  with  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  And  they  have  every 
right  to  be  disillusioned,  as  I  recall 
Lauch  Faircloth  saying  this  morning, 
because  it  is  this  Senate  and  this 
House  of  Representatives  combined 
that  has  run  up  a  debt  of  $4.35  trillion. 
Look  at  what  it  costs  just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  that  incredible  debt. 

I  had  some  young  people  in  my  office 
just  a  while  ago.  I  often  conduct  a  lit- 
tle quiz.  I  ask  young  people  if  they 
know  how  much  the  national  debt  is. 
They  said  this  morning  that  they  know 
it  is  big,  but  they  did  not  know  the  fig- 
ures. So  I  give  it  to  them  right  down  to 
the  penny.  It  makes  those  young  peo- 
ple fighting  mad  to  realize  that  their 
futures  have  been  mortgaged  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  mention  all  of  this  to  emphasize 
that  the  Senate  ought  to  get  to  work 
on  what  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing, 
rather  than  wasting  time  on  a  nomina- 
tion that  ought  never  to  have  been 
made  in  the  first  place  and  ought  not 
to  be  confirmed  in  any  case. 

If  this  nominee  is  confirmed,  two  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Senate  will 
be  permanently  undermined.  I  am  say- 
ing this  again  because  I  have  heard, 
three  op  four  times,  my  friend  from 
Delaware  say  what  he  thinks  I  am  say- 
ing. I  say  to  him  with  all  due  respect, 
that  I  can  and  do  speak  for  myself.  I  do 
not  want,,  Joe  Biden  or  anyone  else  to 
speak  fw"  me.  I  do  not  want  anyWody  to 
speak  for  me.  I  know  what  my  position 
is.  Joe  Biden  may  not  agree  with  it; 
other  Senators  may  not  agree  with  it; 
but  I  insist  on  speaking  for  myself  by 
myself. 

The  advice-and-consent  power  of  the 
Senate,  regarding  Presidential  appoint- 
ments provided  for  under  article  II, 
section  2,  of  the  Constitution,  is  very, 
very  clear.  I  read  that  portion  into  the 
Record  last  night.  Also  very,  very 
clear  is  the  intent  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers regarding  p;-otecting  the  rights  of 
the  minority  in  the  Senate,  even  a  mi- 
nority of  one,  in  this  case  a  minority  of 
two. 

All  of  this  pontificating  by  support- 
ers of  the  nominee— "Well,  they  just 
don't  like  Mr.  Dellinger's  philosophy. 


they  just  don't  like  him"— it  is  more 
than  that.  I  do  not  like  the  nominee's 
carelessness  with  the  truth.  And  I  do 
not  like  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
passing  over  information  that  should 
have  been  considered  and  made  public, 
including  what  the  former  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
said  about  the  nominee.  There  has  been 
silence  in  seven  languages  on  that,  we 
will  get  to  that  during  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  are  being  tested  by  the  admin- 
istration in  this  matter  involving  this 
nominee.  And  it  is  clear  now  that  the 
nominee  and  the  administration  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee— and  I  say  that  with  great  affection 
and  respect — want  to  see  how  far  they 
can  go  in  thumbing  their  noses  at  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  believe  that  the  vote 
that  will  occur  50  minutes  from  now 
will  indicate  that  in  this  matter,  on 
this  occasion,  the  Republicans  will  say 
that  the  administration  has  gone  far 
enough. 

So  there  are  three  issues.  Let  me  re- 
iterate them  for  the  purjwses  of  em- 
phasis. 

One,  the  administration's  trampling 
upon  the  advice-and-consent  clause  by 
installing  Mr.  Dellinger  as  Acting  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  wheq  their 
efforts  failed  to  get  him  confirmed  be- 
fore the  August  recess.  First,  they 
brought  him  in  as  a  consultant. 

They  bumped  him  up  a  notch — and 
then  they  installed  him  as  Acting  As- 
sistant Attorney  General— contrary  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

No  statutory  reference  will  change 
the  plain  fact  that  the  Constitution 
was  violated.  Maybe  nobody  worried 
about  that  except  Lauch  Faircloth 
and  me,  but  I  hope  people  have  taken 
note  of  it. 

Then  there  is  the  flagrant  disregard 
and  the  arrogance  by  the  nominee,  so 
evident  in  the  cavalier  way  he  re- 
sponded to  questions,  refused  to  answer 
questions,  and  pretended  to  be  answer- 
ing questions,  which  he  was  not. 

(Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Then  the  third  thing  is 
the  blue  slip.  This,  Madam  President, 
is  the  first  blue  slip  I  have  ever  re- 
turned during  my  nearly  21  years  in  the 
Senate.  Throughout  the  Carter  years, 
there  were  some  nominees  for  whom  I 
did  not  have  the  highest  regard,  and  I 
made  it  known.  The  White  House  and  I 
worked  it  out  in  every  case.  I  never 
sent  in  a  blue  slip.  But  the  fact  is  that, 
throughout  the  Carter  years,  there  was 
no  problem,  because  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  White  House  would 
say,  OK,  what  can  we  do  to  work  this 
out?  We  worked  it  out  every  time. 

Madam  President,  the  message  from 
the  Clinton  administration  has  been: 
We  are  going  to  push  Dellinger 
through,  and  that  Lauch  Faircloth 
and  Jesse  Helms  can  just  go  fly  a  kite. 
Well,  there  is  a  lot  of  string  on  our 
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kite.  We  will  see  how  far  it  goes.  We 
will  probably  lose  in  the  end  because 
there  may  be  some  defections  on  our 
side. 

You  can  bet.  Madam  President,  that 
the  other  side  is  contacting  and  work- 
ing on  five  or  six  Republican  Senators 
who.  so  often,  do  not  support  the  Re- 
publican cause.  But  the  Democrat  Sen- 
ators vote  together,  unanimously,  time 
after  time  after  time. 

As  lawyers  are  fond  of  saying,  here  is 
the  bill  of  particulars:  The  blue  slips 
returned  by  Lalch  F.\ircloth  and  me 
were  totally  ignored  We  heard  all  sorts 
of  things,  but  not  one  scintilla  of  con- 
tact was  made  with  me.  This  nomina- 
tion was  approved  in  committee,  with 
almost  no  discussion,  on  a  voice  vote 
And  they  have  been  trumpeting  ever 
since.  "A  unanimous  vote  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  Walter  Dellinger.' 

Well.  Madam  President,  we  have 
voice  votes  all  the  time  in  the  Senate, 
in  committees,  and  so  forth.  You  have 
heard  today.  Orrin  Hatch— whom  the 
press  has  been  advertising  as  support- 
ing Mr.  Dellinger— you  have  heard  Sen- 
ator Hatch  say  today  that  he  is  going 
to  vote  against  the  nominee.  He  said  it 
this  morning,  as  did  Senator  Thur- 
mond, and  others.  So,  we  may  lose,  but 
at  least  we  are  making  a  recordt  I  can- 
not believe  we  are  going  to  lose  this 
afternoon,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  lose  next  Wednesday.  In  any 
event  we  are  going  to  do  the  best  we 
can  to  stand  up  for  what  we  believe. 

The  administration  was  impatient 
with  the  pace  by  which  the  Senate  has 
considered  this  nomination.  So.  they 
quietly  took  the  unprecedented  step  of 
installing  the  nominee  on  the  job  in  an 
acting  capacity.  I  say  again  that  the 
Justice  Department  acted  quietly— no- 
body knew  anything  about  it.  to  my 
knowledge— and  appointed  Mr. 

Dellinger  Acting  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Office  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel—after bringing  him  in  as  a  consult- 
ant and  bumping  him  up  to  deputy  as- 
sistant, and  then  making  him  acting 
assistant  just  days  after  the  Senate  de- 
clined to  taRe  up  and  confirm  the 
Dellinger  nomination  prior  to  the  Au- 
gust recess  of  the  Senate. 

The  Justice  Department  had  tried 
but  failed  to  get  Mr.  Dellinger  con- 
firmed before  the  Senate  went  out  in 
August.  So  they  completely  subverted 
the  Advice  and  Consent  clause  of  Arti- 
cle II,  section  2  of  the  Constitution, 
and  they  put  Dellinger  on  the  job  any- 
how. 

When  asked  about  it.  they  responded 
sarcastically:  "We  got  tired  of  waiting 
on  the  Senate."  Well,  that  is  too.  too 
bad.  That  does  not  justify  deliberately 
violating  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

So  what  is  going  on?  Double  talk  all 
around.  I  heard  one  Senator  almost 
tearfully  say.  'I  do  not  sigree  with  the 
nominee  on  everything,  but  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  him."  Why?  Because  Mr. 
Dellinger  is  a  liberal  Democrat. 


I  hope  the  Senator  from  Delaware  re- 
alizes—and I  think  he  does  realize — 
that  I  would  feel  just  as  strongly  about 
all  of  this  if  the  shoe  were  on  the  other 
foot.  I  have  told  him  privately— and  I 
tell  the  Senate  publicly— that  if  it  ever 
happens  the  other  way  around.  I  will  be 
right  here  in  support  of  any  Senator 
who  opposes  a  nominee  under  this  sort 
of  circumstances. 

So  what  we  have  here  with  this  nomi- 
nation, and  all  of  the  folderol  that  has 
gone  with  it.  is  an  example  of  precisely 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  so  clearly 
feared.  They  feared  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority  in  a  democratic  system.  They 
said  so.  That  is  why  they  created  the 
Senate,  so  that  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity would  be  protected,  and  so  that  a 
check  imposed  on  the  powers  of  the 
President  would  be  there,  and  that  is 
what  this  nomination  is  all  about, 
whether  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
a  minority  in  the  Senate,  as  set  forth 
by  our  Founding  Fathers,  will  survive. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

Perhaps  the  most  offensive  chapter 
in  this  story  is  the  appointment  of 
Walter  Dellinger  to  be  Acting  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General. 

One  of  Senator  Faircloth's  aides 
asked  the  Justice  Department,  "How 
did  you  come  to  do  all  this?"  And  the 
official  at  the  Justice  Department  said, 
•We  were  tired  of  waiting  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  confirm  Mr.  Dellinger,  so  we  just 
went  ahead  and  appointed  him." 

How  is  that  for  arrogance?  Don't  you 
see?  The  Constitution  does  not  matter. 
So  much  for  article  II,  section  2  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

Senator  Faircloth  mentioned  in  his 
remarks  that  he  and  his  staff  inquired 
of  the  experts  at  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  about  their  reaction  to 
this  high-handed  maneuver  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  Do  you  know  what 
they  said?  They  said,  "To  our  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  precedent  for  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Dellinger  as  acting  under  such 
circumstances." 

That  is  a  fact  that  you  will  not  see  in 
the  media  and  you  will  not  hear  in  the 
me.dia.  Oh,  every  time  this  has  been 
mentioned,  we  hear  from  across  the 
aisle,  "Well,  the  Bush  administration 
did  it."  or  "the  Reagan  administration 
did  it."  Not  so.  Not  so.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. 

I  expected  this  to  be  said.  So  I  asked 
my  staff  to  make  careful  contact  with 
former  Justice  Department  officials 
who  had  served  in  the  previous  admin- 
istrations There  is  one  in  particular 
who  was  in  fact  appointed  as  acting  be- 
fore being  confirmed,  and  he  reassured 
us  that  what  the  Justice  Department 
has  done  in  this  case  is  a  first;  there 
had  been  nothing  like  it  previously. 

The  Bush  Justice  Department  des- 
ignated certain  officials  to  acting  ca- 
pacities prior  to  confirmation,  but  the 
situation  was  precisely  opposite  of 
what  was  done'  in  the  Dellinger  case. 
There  is  no  similarity  whatsoever.  The 


Bush  nominees  were  not  controversial. 
If  they  had  been,  they  would  not  have 
been  made  "acting". 

Then  the  Justice  Department  called 
around  to  all  interested  Senators,  to 
get  clearance  for  making  the  acting  ap- 
pointment. And  even  with  these  pre- 
cautions, the  Justice  Department  of 
the  previous  administration  made  the 
appointments  full  well  knowing  that 
they  were  stepping  a  little  bit  over  the 
bounds,  that  there  was  a  possibility 
that  their  actions  would  meet  opposi- 
tion from  Senators  when  the  nomina- 
tion came  to  the  floor. 

But  in  no  case  could  this  or  any  other 
official  whom  we  contacted,  or  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  iden- 
tify even  one  instance  of  elevating  an 
individual  such  as  Mr  Dellinger  to 
"acting"  status.  Because  Mr.  Dellinger 
is  controversial  and  that  is  why  the  ad- 
ministration slipped  him  in  and  up. 

Efforts  by  the  Justice  Department  to 
obtain  confirmation  prior  to  the  ap- 
pointment failed.  So,  in  response  to  the 
nominations  running  into  trouble  in 
the  Senate,  the  Justice  Department 
went  ahead  and  installed  the  nominee 
in  this  acting  capacity. 

On  top  of  this,  we  have  sent  a  letter 
to  the  distinguished  Attorney  General, 
Janet  Reno,  respectfully  asking  that 
she  share  with  us  the  details  of  how 
this  appointment  was  made.  We  had 
asked  for  it,  and  asked  for  it,  and  asked 
for  it,  and  the  department  stonewalled 
us. 

Now.  how  many  people  signed  this 
letter  to  Miss  Reno?  Thirty  Senators 
signed  the  letter,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
very  interesting  to  see  whether  we 
have  to  go  through  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  to  get  information  that 
ought  to  be  readily  available  to  the 
US.  Senate,  and  .the  American  people. 

I  do  not  know  what  Dellinger  is  doing 
down  at  the  Justice  Department.  I 
have  a  hunch,  but  I  do  not  know.«.Nei- 
ther  does  the  American  public  know 
what  he  is  doing,  and  that  is  impor- 
tant. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  on 
September  23  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Legal  Counsel — of 
which  Mr.  Dellinger  is  acting  head— re- 
versed a  Bush  administration  policy 
which  was  supported  overwhelmingly 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  House 
and  Senate.  It  was  a  policy  calling  for 
the  death  penalty  for  drug  kingpins, 
and  Walter  Dellinger.  I  presume,  or- 
dered it  reversed. 

I  must  in  fairness  say  that  until  the 
Attorney  General  replies  to  our  letter 
and  provides  the  information  we  will 
not  know  for  certain,  but  it  sounds  like 
Walter  Dellinger's  handiwork. 

Later  on  in  this  debate  we  are  going 
to  get  into  what  Mr.  Dellinger  did  to 
run  down  a  fine  American,  who  was 
eminently  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Su- 
preme Court,  a  man  named  Bob  Bork. 
They  cut  him  down,  and  I  will  go  to  my 
grave  regretting  that  Judge  Bork  was 
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denied  a  seat  that  he  richly  deserved 
on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  And  Walter 
Dellinger  had  a  veiled  hand  in  that.  He 
did  not  tell  the  whole  truth  when  we 
questioned  him  about  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  a  blue- 
slip  policy  is  to  avoid  situations  like 
this  where  a  Senator  has  to  stand  on 
the  floor  and  say  such  things.  But  in 
any  case,  questions,  many,  many  ques- 
tions remain  as  to  how  forthcoming 
Mr.  Dellinger  has  been  in  responding  to 
questions  about  his  record. 

I  first  sent  Mr.  Dellinger  a  series  of 
questions  on  June  30,  and  when  he  re- 
plied 2  weeks  later  many  of  his  answers 
were  either  incomplete,  not  on  point, 
evasive,  or  in  direct  contradiction  to 
reliable,  credible,  published  reports. 

For  example,  I  asked  this  nominee, 
and  I  am  quoting  myself:  "Please  fur- 
nish an  account  of  the  full  extent  of 
your  participation  in  the  confirmation 
proceedings  for  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nees Chief  Justice  Rehnquist,  Judge 
Robert  Bork,  and  Justice  Clarence 
Thomas." 

In  relation  to  Judge  Bork,  here  is  the 
way  Mr.  Dellinger  replied,  and  I  am 
quoting  him: 

The  confirmation  of  Judge  Bork:  I  briefed 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  Che  original  understanding  of  the 
advice  and  consent  clause  and  on  ihe  nomi- 
nee's writings,  and  I  reviewed  a  report  and 
analysis  of  those  writings.  My  principal  par- 
ticipation was  as  a  witness  at  the  hearings. 

La  de  da.  Madam  President.  The 
nominee  strummed  his  harp  a  little  bit 
and  flew  off,  angel  that  he  pretends  to 
be. 

This  truncated  answer  to  a  legiti- 
mate question 'stands  in  contrast  to 
credible  published  reports  by  the 
former  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  others,  who  as- 
sert Mr.  Dellinger's  role  in  the  con- 
firmation proceedings  of  Judge  Bork 
was,  in  fact,  much  more  extensive  than 
Dellinger  had  said,  and  that,  among 
other  things,  Dellinger: 

First,  assisted  in  the  recruitment  of 
law  school  deans  and  law  school  profes- 
sors to  oppose  the  Bork  nomination; 

Second,  he  helped  arrange  six  panels 
of  witnesses  opposed  to  Judge  Bork. 
panels  which  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee. 

Third,  he  participated  in  television 
and  radio  interviews  pursuant  to  a 
media  plan  devised  by  the  opponents  of 
Bob  Bork;  and 

Fourth,  he  served  on  advisory  boards 
of  academics  who  advised  the  chairman 
throughout  the  confirmation  proceed- 
ings. 

And  I  reiterate  my  affection  for  Sen- 
ator BiDEN,  at  the  same  time  emphasiz- 
ing that  Joe  Biden  was  after  Judge 
Bork's  hide,  and  he  got  it. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  who  is  pulling 
our  leg  the  most,  Mr.  Dellinger  or  the 
former  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  But,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  reason  to  question  any- 


thing thai  the  former  chief  counsel 
said,  because  he  had  nothing  to  gain  or 
lose.  It  was  separate  and  apart  from 
this  situation  anyhow. 

That  issue  along— and  I  mention  it 
just  as  an  example — ought  to  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
but  it  was  not.  They  would  not  even 
call  before  the  committee  their  own 
former  chief  counsel  to  determine  who 
is  telling  the  truth. 

In  any  event,  on  July  30,  I  sent  a  fol- 
lowup  letter  to  Mr.  Dellinger  respect- 
fully seeking  some  clarification  and 
elaboration  on  his  response  to  this  and 
a  number  of  other  questions  that  he 
failed  to  answer  or  answer  adequately. 

Even  after  his  August  2  response  to 
my  followup  letter,  a  number  of  ques- 
tions still  remained  unanswered  or  in 
need  of  clarification.  All  told,  I  posed  a 
total  of  73  questions  to  Mr.  Dellinger. 
On  more  than  half  of  these  questions— 
39— he  gave  answers  that  just  abso- 
lutely were  not  satisfactory.  They  may 
have  been  satisfactory  to  Joe  Biden  or 
anybody  else  who  is  eager  to  push  the 
nomination  through,  but  they  were  not 
satisfactory  to  those  of  us  who  felt 
that  we  had  a  legitimate  right  to  look 
into  whether  this  man  was  telling  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth. 

He  gave  deficient  responses  time  and 
time  again.  He  either  did  not  answer, 
gave  a  nonresponsive  answer,  a  non- 
conclusive  answer,  or,  as  I  said  earlier, 
an  answer  contradicted  by  reliable, 
credible  sources  on  record. 

Questions  about  Mr.  Dellinger's  can- 
dor, or  lack  of  it,  regarding  his  partici- 
pation in  the  confirmation  proceedings 
of  Judge  Bork's  nomination  ought  to 
be  of  interest  to  all  Senators.  But  in- 
stead, we  hear  Senators  say:  "He  might 
have  some  views  that  I  do  not  agree 
with,"  as  I  heard  one  Senator  say  this 
morning,  "t(ut  the  President  has  a 
right  to  havef  around  him  the  people  he 
wants  to  have." 

Well,  not  under  the  Constitution.  The 
Senate  has  an  obligation,  under  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  clause  to  use  its  own 
judgement.  So  it  is  not  accurate  to  say 
the  President  has  an  unqualified  right 
to  make  appointments  to  whomever  he 
so  pleases. 

But  the  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
if  Senators  cannot  rely  on  Mr. 
Dellinger's  answers  to  questions  prior 
to  his  copfirmation.  what  can  we  ex- 
pect after iie  is  confirmed? 

Madam  ♦President,  I  am  going  to  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  as  days  go 
by,  because  I  remain  convinced  that  we 
need  to  explore  :this  partisan  political 
activist  who  has  torpedoed  decent  peo- 
ple who  happened  to  disagree  with  Mr. 
Dellinger's  liberalism.  He  has  been  ac- 
tive behind  the  scenes  in  North  Caro- 
lina. I  am  told  that  he  may  have 
worked  on  me.  But  if  he  did,  it  did  not 
work.  I  am  still  in  the  Senate. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SOMALIA 


Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  situation  as  it  cur- 
rently exists  iti  Somalia. 

This  Senate  and  Congress  has  been 
grappling  with  this  issue  now  for  sev- 
eral days  and  weeks;  grappling,  unfor- 
tunately, because  there  is  a  lack  of  de- 
finitive leadership  from  the  adminis- 
tration as  to  wha%  our  policy  is  and 
what  it  should  be. 

I  think  in  exploring  that,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  go  back  somewhat  to  examine 
what  our  original  mission  was  and  how 
it  was  defined  to  both  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

On  December  4,  1992,  President  Bush 
announced  his  intention  of  sending 
United  States  forces  into  Somalia.  He, 
at  that  time,  articulated  the  object  of 
the  mission — create  a  secure  environ- 
ment for  the  distribution  of  food.  The 
conditions  of  that  involvement  were 
clear:  Combat  forces  were  equipped  and 
authorized  to  take  any  steps  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  humanitarian  mis- 
sion and  to  defend  themselves  in  the 
process.  U.S.  troops  were  guaranteed 
the  support  of  any  additional  U.S.  force 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission. 
U.S.  forces  were  not  to  engage  in  fac- 
tional fighting. 

Secretary  Cheney,  just  recently  on 
NBC  news  in  an  interview  thi>  week, 
stated: 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
when  we  went  in.  we  went  in  with  a  very  nar- 
rowly defined,  very  specific  mission  of  creat- 
ing a  situation  in  which  the  humanitarian 
organizations  could  feed  starving  Somalis. 
And  then  it  was  our  intention,  as  soon  as  we 
had  done  that,  to  turn  the  operation  over  to 
the  United  Nations  and  withdraw  U.S.  forces. 
We  resisted  then  the  pleas  from  the  United 
Nations  and  others  to  broaden  the  mission. 

Within  5  days  of  the  President's  an- 
nouncement in  December,  United 
States  combat  forces  entered  Somalia 
with  a  very  clear  military  objective — 
secure  the  airport  and  port  at 
Mogadishu  so  that  supplies  could  once 
again  begin  flowing  to  starving  Soma- 
lians  and  secure  the  routes  necessary 
to  deliver  those  supplies. 

Within  5  weeks,  the  U.S.  force  had 
reached  a  total  of  25,800  people.  And 
within  7  weeks,  food  and  medicine  were 
being  delivered  to  all  starvation- 
tnreatened  areas  and  a  drawdown  of 
the  force  was  already  beginning. 

President  Bush  said  he  hoped,  opti- 
mistically, that  he  could  bring  the 
troops  home  by  Christma.s  but  that  it 
might  take  a  little  bit  longer  than 
that.  And  it  did.  but  not  much.  Because 
on  May  4.  5  months  after  our  engage- 
ment began.  Operation  Restore  Hope 
was  ended.  In  fact,  all  the  feeding  sta- 
tions operated  by  humanitarian  organi- 
zations were  closed  in  August. 

While  this  operation  was  not  without 
risk,  it  succeeded  because  there  was  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  limits  to 
our  purpose  in  engaging  troops  in  So- 
malia. 
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As  Secretary  Cheney  said: 

What  appears  to  have  happened  now  is  that 
the  administration  has  allowed  the  United 
Nations,  in  effect,  to  rewrite  the  mission  so 
that  it  is  now  much  broader  and  involves 
what  appears  to  be  an  open-ended  military 
commitment. 

And  it  is  that  broadening  of  the  mis- 
sion that  occurred  not  by  design,  not 
by  defining  a  policy  for  the  American 
people  and  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
American  military,  bat  seems  to  have 
evolved  by  allowing  drift,  by  inatten- 
tion, by  a  failure  to  exercise  decisive 
leadership;  it  seems  to  have  evolved 
into  a  mission  which  is  pursuing  a 
military  role  in  Somalia  that  is  sub- 
stantially, substantially,  broader  than 
the  original  mission. 

This  mission  today,  still  not  clearly 
defined,  includes  Somali  reconciliation 
and  rehabilitation,  warlord  hunting, 
nation  building,  police  force  training, 
and  who  knows  what  else.  And  all  of 
this,  ironically,  is  to  be  accomplished 
with  a  small  force,  which  has  been 
drawn  down  from  that  maximum  of 
25.800  to  a  force  now  below  5,000. 

So,  while  the  Bush  administration  re- 
spionded  and  our  military  responded  in 
a  way  I  think  we  should  when  we  com- 
mit U.S.  troops  -and  that  is  with  sig- 
nificant numbers  and  significant  force 
to  accomplish  the  mission,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  minimizing  the  risk  to 
our  armed  services  personnel— while  we 
reached  that  maximum  of  25.800  to  ac- 
complish a  narrowly  defined  mission, 
we  now  find  ourselves  with  a  force  of 
less  than  5.000  who  have  now  been  tak- 
ing on  a  much  broader  mission. 

That  force  is  composed  of  military 
personnel  who  are  essentially  logistical 
and  support  personnel,  not  combat  per- 
sonnel. Yet  much  of  the  mission  we 
now  found  ourselves  engaiged  in  in- 
volves the  need  for  combat  personnel. 

President  Bush  defined  a  minimum 
commitment  accomplished  through 
maximum  troop  strength.  President 
Clinton  has  given  us  a  much  broader, 
much  more  difficult  commitment,  with 
minimum  troops  who  are  severely  con- 
strained, without  adequate  support, 
without  adequate  backup. 

We  have  been  frustrated  here  in  Con- 
gress because  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  a  grasp  even  of  what  this  mission  is 
supposed  to  be.  As  late  as  this  past 
Sunday  evening,  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  on  CNN: 

President  Clinton  and  the  administration 
have  reaffirmed  their  goal  of  ending  the  US. 
mission  as  soon  as  possible 

Excuse  me.  that  was  a  statement 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  quoting 
administration  sources  saying  the 
President  and  administration  officials 
are  reaffirming  their  goal  of  ending 
U.S.  involvement  and  the  U.S.  mission 
as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Warren  Christopher,  was  stating 
on  CNN:  "In  the  face  of  these  kinds  of 
attacks" — the  attacks  over  the  week- 


end that  tragically  took  the  lives  of  12 
Americans  and  wounded  78  other  sol- 
diers— "In  the  face  of  these  kinds  of  at- 
tacks." Secretary  Christopher  said,  "it 
is  a  time  for  Americans  to  be  very 
steady  in  our  response  and  not  talk 
about  getting  out.  Our  forces  will  stay 
until  their  mission  of  establishing  a  se- 
cure environment  has  been  fulfilled." 

No  wonder  there  is  confusion.  We 
turn  on  the  television  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  saying  we  are  going 
to  renew  our  commitment;  we  are 
going  to  stay  here  as  long  as  it  takes. 

We  pick  up  the  paper  the  next  morn- 
ing and  the  administration  officials  are 
saying  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  here 
as  soon  as  possible. 

With  that,  the  Congress  rightfully 
said:  Will  you  come  down  and  tell  us 
what  you  are  going  to  do.  what  our 
mission  is?  So  both  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Secretary  of  Defense  trav- 
eled here  to  Capitol  Hill  to  meet  in  a 
combined  private  meeting  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  what  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  as  a  disastrous  meeting. 
There  was  a  total  lack  of  a  policy. 

Secretary  Christopher  remained  si- 
lent, no  word  at  all  from  him  as  to 
what  our  policy  would  be.  Secretary 
Aspin.  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  floun- 
dered in  terms  of  trying  to  answer 
questions  from  Members,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  What  are  we 
doing?  What  is  our  goal?  What  is  our 
mission?  How  do  we  solve  this  prob- 
lem? What  happened?  Answers  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  we  have  been  floun- 
dering since. 

The  President  this  morning  called 
the  leadership  to  the  White  House.  Yet 
no  definitive  answer  is  before  us.  The 
American  people  are  wondering  where 
are  we  going?  What  are  we  doing?  Why 
are  we  still  there?  I  thought  our  troops 
were  going  to  be  home  last  Christmas. 
I  thought  we  were  there  to  feed  starv- 
ing Somalis.  We  are  now  told  they  are 
fed.  Why  are  we  hunting  down  war- 
lords? Why  are  we  fighting  urban  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  the  streets  of  south 
Mogadishu  with  troops  who  are  not 
equipped  and  do  not  have  equipment  to 
effectively  accomplish  that  task? 

Now  we  hear  the  disturbing  reports 
that,  because  of  confusion  in  command, 
because  we  are  not  sure  whether 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  is  calling  the 
shots  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  calling  the  shots,  we  cannot 
assemble  the  quick-reaction  force  to 
get  in  and  rescue  marines  and  U.S. 
Army  Ranger  personnel  caught  in  the 
crossfire. 

What  we  are  looking  for  is  a  policy. 
What  we  need  is  a  leader  who  will  de- 
fine that  policy.  Foreign  policy  is  not 
easy.  The  questions  are  not  easy  to  an- 
swer in  terms  of  what  we  need  to  do. 
But  it  requires  leadership.  That  is  why 
we  have  a  President  who  is  designated 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 


On  March  21,  it  was  reported  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  the  President  said: 

I  have  had  to  take  <a  tjood  deal  of  time  off 
to  deal  with  foreign  policy  responsibilities. 

He  said  it  almost  apologetically,  per- 
haps the  first  time  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  Chief  Executive  Officer,  has 
ever  described  dealing  with  inter- 
national affairs  as  "time  off." 

Reports  out  of  the  White  House  over 
the  weekend  express  frustration  that 
the  President  is  not  able  to  continue 
with  his  domestic  message,  that  it  was 
swallowed  up  by  world  events. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not 
have  more  time  to  spend  in  Jimmy's 
Diner  and  townhall  meetings  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  sometimes  world  events  re- 
quire your  attention.  Sometimes  they 
overcome  the  agenda  that  you  have  set 
for  yourself.  While  health  care  and 
other  domestic  issues  are  important, 
sometimes  world  events  do  not  allow 
Presidents  the  luxury  of  solely  focus- 
ing on  those  items,  because  the  Presi- 
dent is  also  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  he  is  expected 
to  define  a  policy  in  terms  of  utiliza- 
tion of  U.S.  troops  overseas.  That  is  his 
responsibility. 

fliecause  we  cannot  get  a  defined  pol- 
icy, because  we  have  not  seen  that 
leadership,  it  now  falls  to  Congress  to 
write  that  policy,  which  is  exactly  the 
wrong  thing  to  do.  We  are  going  to 
have  535  Secretaries  of  State  and  Com- 
manders in  Chief  trying  to  define  mili- 
tary policy  and  foreign  policy  for  the 
United  States  because  there  is  a  vacu- 
um; it  is  not  being  defined.  So  we  are 
all  rushing  to  the  floor  with  our  ideas. 
What  should  we  do? 

None  of  the  choices  are  good  ones,  be- 
cause we  have  found  ourselves,  now.  in 
a  situation  where  there  are  really  no 
easy  ways  out.  There  are  no  policies 
that  can  accomplish  all  we  want  to  do. 

Some  suggest  immediate  withdrawal. 
Immediate  withdrawal  is  very  tempt- 
ing, given  the  lack  of  policy  coming 
out  of  the  White  House.  But  it  is  not 
without  risk.  The  most  important  risk 
and  concern  is  that  of  one  or  more 
American  military  personnel  that  are 
hostages.  I  am  not  about  to  endorse  a 
policy  that  puts  our  troops  on  heli- 
copters and  ships  and  leaves,  while 
those  hostages  are  still  held  captive. 
We  need,  as  a  Nation,  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  secure  their  release.  We  can- 
not think  of  leaving  until  that  release 
is  secured. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  we  have 
about  10  minutes  left  before  the  vote. 
Just  as  a  matter  of  a  point  of  informa- 
tion. I  had  some  brief  remarks  about 
Mr.  Dellinger. 

Had  the  Senator  planned  to  speak  up 
until  the  time  of  the  vote? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  had  been  waiting  on 
the  floor  since  12  to  speak.   I  do  not 


necessarily    want    to    take    any    more 
time  than  is  necessary. 

I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  leave  some 
time  to  the  Senator  to  speak  on  this 
before  the  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Nfr.  COATS.  I  will  do  my  best  to  get 
to  that  point. 

That  immediate  withdrawal  option 
also  carries  with  it  implications  for  fu- 
ture U.S.  involvement  and  affects  our 
policy  and  our  relations  with  our  al- 
lies. Others  say  we  ought  to  deploy 
massive  force,  go  back  in.  clean  up  the 
situation.  That  may  be  an  open-ended 
commitment  that  lasts  an  awfully  lot 
longer,  and  obviously  exposes  Amer- 
ican forces  to  considerable  peril. 

Others  say  we  need  a  quick  show  of 
force  to  secure  the  situation,  and  then 
accomplish  the  task  and  pull  out. 

Others  say  let  us  have  incremental 
involvement  until  we  get  our  mission 
accomplished,  whatever  that  might  be. 

Senator  Nunn  came  to  the  floor  last 
evening  and  outlined  some  intriguing 
possibilities. 

Again.  I  say  the  policy  should  not  be 
defined  by  the  Congress.  Congress  is 
being  forced  to  define  that  policy  be- 
cause it  is  not  being  defined  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  come  forward 
and  decide  what  he  wants  to  do.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  to  present  that 
to  Congress.  I  believe  he  will  not  be 
successful  unless  the  American  people 
support  it.  But  someone  has  to  take 
charge,  and  it  falls  constitutionally  to 
the  President  to  lead. 

People  forget,  despite  the  great  suc- 
cess in  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  was  a 
very  divided  house  here  in  terms  of 
how  we  ought  to  proceed.  President 
Bush  was  firm  in  his  commitment,  he 
was  firm  in  his  outline  of  what  we 
ought  to  do.  He  presented  it  to  the  Na- 
tion, he  presented  it  to  the  Congress, 
and  he  said.  "I  will  take  the  heat.  I  will 
take  the  leadership.  I  will  define  the 
policy." 

Fortunately,  he  defined  the  right  pol- 
icy and  our  success  was  evident. 

It  is  hard  to  contradict  the  verdict  of 
Newsweek  magazine  when  they  said 
the  President  looks  like  a  student  who 
has  crammed  on  the  economy  and 
prayed  that  international  relations 
would  not  come  up  on  the  final  exam. 
It  is  like  walking  into  the  final  exam 
and,  to  your  horror,  discovering  that 
the  test  includes  a  question  on  some- 
thing that  you  had  not  prepared  for. 
Well.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  you 
prepared  for  it.  We  are'waiting  for  your 
answer;  we  are  waiting  for  your  leader- 
ship. 

Madam  President.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  step  back  just  a  little  bit 
from  the  immediate  situation  and  look 
at  some  of  the  parameters  of  how  we 
ought  to  be  making  decisions  in  terms 
of  involving  U.S.  troops.  It  is  clear  that 
the  decisions  that  are  going  to  be  made 


have  broader  implications  for  us.  They 
raise  broader  questions.  The  questions 
being:  When  are  American  casualties 
justified  by  America's  aims? 

We  are  questioning  now  whether 
these  casualties  are  justified.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  call  the  family  of  Ser- 
geant Martin  in  Indiana  to  explain  to 
his  family  that  his  death  was  justified, 
and  other  Members  have  had  to  face 
the  same  thing.  So  it  is  important  we 
ask  this  question  so  that  these  injuries 
and  deaths  will  not  be  in  vain,  as  tragic 
as  they  are. 

American  power  and  prestige  today 
are  unparalleled,  but  they  are  not  un- 
limited. We  are  required  by  reality  to 
be  selective  in  our  attention  to  the  in- 
justices of  the  world  precisely  because, 
as  a  superpower,  we  have  great  respon- 
sibilities that  must  not  be  com- 
promised. Limited  resources  require  a 
hierarchy  of  interests  and  values,  a  set 
of  priorities:  How  do  we  make  these 
choices? 

First,  we  have  to  be  committed  to 
vital  American  interests  and  defending 
those  interests.  This  is  an  open-ended 
pledge  involving  whatever  force  is  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  objective.  These 
commitments  cannot  be  compromised. 
But.  second,  we  need  to  understand 
there  is  a  different  standard  for  inter- 
ventions that  engage  our  moral  or  hu- 
manitarian concerns  but  not  our  direct 
national  vital  interests. 

In  these  cases,  we  must  decide  to  sup- 
port them  only  when  they  do  nothing 
to  undermine  those  vital  interests. 
That  means,  I  think,  in  general,  that 
we  have  to  have  goals  of  minimal  cas- 
ualties, clear  objectives,  and  limited 
timetable  because  when  we  enter  hope- 
less and  endless  humanitarian  mis- 
sions, we  squander  two  very  important 
things:  First,  we  waste  lives,  and  that 
is  a  burden  that  we  should  not  bear  or 
accept;  but  second,  we  squander  the 
will  of  the  American  public  to  inter- 
vene in  the  future,  even  when  such 
interventions  are  important  to  our 
vital  interests. 

Today  we  face  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  ballistic  missile  tech- 
nology proliferation  that  have  changed 
our  threats.  To  defend  our  interests  in 
the  future,  we  will  be  forced  to  inter- 
vene in  situations  to  shape  a  security 
environment  that  does  not  hold  visions 
of  horror  and  holocaust,  and  if  we  com- 
promise that  mission  with  misguided 
conflicts  that  undercut  our  credibility 
and  our  national  willingness  to  inter- 
vene in  other  situations,  we  have  done 
nothing  for  the  cause  of  peace  and/or 
the  stability  of  the  world. 

When  our  vital  interests  are  clear, 
commitment  of  our  troops  and  even  the 
tragic  consequences  of  fatalities  may 
not  be  too  high  a  price.  But  when  our 
goals  are  uncertain,  one  death  is  too 
many.  This  is  not  weakness,  it  is  the 
careful  defense  of  American  power  and 
a  healthy  respect  for  the  complexities 
of  history. 


Many  of  these  humanitarian  missions 
involve  complexity  of  history.  They  in- 
volve ethnic  and  religious  and  cultural 
conflicts  that  American  troops  and 
American  best  intentions  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  solve. 

I  hope  we  are  learning  some  lessons 
from  this.  I  hope  that  as  we  look  at  So- 
malia, we  also  think  of  Bosnia  and  the 
potential  commitment  of  25,000  United 
States  troops,  one-half  of  a  U.N.  force, 
perhaps  under  a  U.N.  command,  and 
ask  ourselves:  Have  we  learned  any- 
thing from  Somalia?  We  are  talking 
about  Bosnia,  a  situation  far  more 
complex,  far  more  vast  in  area,  in  com- 
plexity, in  history  than  we  are  looking 
at  in  Somalia,  a  commitment  that  may 
have  no  end  and  no  guarantee  of  reso- 
lution. 

The  history  of  the  problems  in 
Bosnia  go  back  at  least  to  1389,  600 
years.  We  need  to  understand  that  his- 
tory before  we  make  that  commitment. 
If  Somalia  serves  any  purpose,  let  it  be 
the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  lessons 
learned  there  before  we  make  policy 
committing  troops  to  Bosnia.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  seen  as  an  inexpensive  lesson, 
although  the  loss  of  life  can  never  be 
classified  as  inexpensive.  It  is  a  tragic 
lesson.  But  let  us  not  compound  it.  let 
us  not  compound  the  tragedy  by  failing 
to  learn  the  lessons  we  need  to  learn  in 
formulating  policy  relative  to  future 
involvement  of  U.S.  troops. 

Madam  President,  there  is  more  I 
could  say.  I  would  like  to  leave  some 
time  for  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  make  his  comments  before  the 
vote.  With  that  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sep- 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER  DELLIN- 
GER. OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  TO 
BE  AN  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Walter  Dellinger  a«  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel. 

The  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  assists 
the  Attorney  General  in  providing 
legal  advice  to  the  President  and  to  the 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  person  heading  that 
office  must  be  a  lawyer's  lawyer,  with 
outstanding  legal  skills,  unquestioned 
integrity  and  sound  judgment. 

Walter  Dellinger  easily  meets  this 
high  standard.  As  a  professor  of  con- 
stitutional law  at  Duke  University 
Law  School,  he  has  earned  a  distin- 
guished reputation  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tions preeminent  legal  scholars.  He  has 
demonstrated  an  extraordinary  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution,  its  his- 
tory, and  it  fundamental  role  in  our 
national  life. 

In  recent  years.  Professor  Dellinger 
has  been  an  impressive  and  throughout 
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commentator  on  contemporary  legal 
and  constitutional  issues.  He  has  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  his  testimony  has  consist- 
ently—and often  courageously— as- 
sisted us  in  clarifying  the  most  impor- 
tant and  difficult  challenges  facing  us. 

Over  the  years,  most  of  us  on  the 
committee  have  come  to  know  Profes- 
sor Bellinger  personally,  and  our  re- 
spect for  him  has  become  even  greater. 
He  is  a  wise  and  compassionate  man.  of 
unquestioned  character  and  integrity. 
It  is  no  surprise  that  his  nomination 
was  reported— and  reported  without 
dissent  by  voice  vote — by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  July. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Professor 
Dellinger's  nomination  has  been  de- 
layed in  this  way  by  the  two  Senators 
from  his  home  State  of  North  Carolina. 
There  are  sound  historical  and  prac- 
tical reasons  for  giving  home-State 
Senators  a  clear  opportunity  to  object 
to  nominees  from  their  State.  But  in 
the  last  15  years,  we  have  moved  away 
fcom  giving  home-State  Senators  a 
veto  over  nominees  who  will  serve  in 
their  States,  let  alone  over  nominees 
who  will  serve  the  whole  Nation  by 
taking  high  positions  in  Cabinet  de- 
partments and  iigencies  in  Washington. 
The  blue  slip  is  an  anomaly  and  an 
anachronism,  and  it  is  no  longer  an 
automatic  veto. 

When  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  1979  and  1980,  we 
established  a  blue-slip  procedure  that 
would  specifically  bring  a  home-State 
Senator's  objections  against  a  nominee 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  members  of 
the  committee,  so  that  they  could  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  proceed  with  the 
nortiination.  In  fact,  we  were  always 
able  to  work  with  home-State  Sen- 
ators, so  that  they  never  objected  to  a 
nominee  in  those  2  years. 

A  similar  practice  has  continued 
under  Senator  Thurmond  as  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  from  1981 
through  1986,  and  under  Senator  Biden 
as  chairman  since  1987.  When  a  home- 
State  Senator  objects  to  a  nominee, 
the  committee  should  be  informed  of 
the  Senator's  objections,  and  the  Sen- 
ator should  have  the  opix)rtunity  to 
provide  the  committee  with  the  rea- 
sons for  those  objections.  The  members 
of  the  committee  then  decide  for  them- 
selves how  much  weight  to  give  to  the 
objections. 

That  is  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
committee  in  this  case,  and  it  has  af- 
forded amply  opportunity  for  all  Sen- 
ators, including  the  Senators  from 
North  Carolina,  to  raise  the  objections 
and  have  them  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  full  Senate. 

President  Clinton  deserves  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  his  own  team  to  man- 
age the  Department  of  Justice — with- 
out giving  any  Senator  a  veto  power 
over  those  appointments. 

The  fact  that  Professor  Dellinger  is 
now  serving  as  Acting  Assistant  Attor- 


ney General  is  no  basis  to  oppose  his 
confirmation.  His  immediate  prede- 
cessor in  the  Bush  administration. 
Timothy  Flanigan.  was  also  Acting  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  when  he  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  1992. 

As  one  of  the  Nation's  most  highly 
respected  constitutional  scholars,  Pro- 
fessor Dellinger  is  unquestionably  and 
exceptionally  well-qualifed  to  perform 
the  important  responsibilities  of  that 
office.  This  is  not  the  time  to  refight 
the  Battle  of  Bork  or  any  other  battles 
of  the  past. 

Professor  Dellinger  deserves  credit 
for  one  other  reason— for  being  willing 
to  come  down  into  the  arena  and  par- 
ticipate in  those  major  battles,  and  he 
should  not  be  punished  now  for  doing 
so. 

I  believe  that  a  large  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  is  now  prepared, 
after  this  long  and  unreasonable  delay, 
after  hearing  all  the  objections  of  Pro- 
fessor Dellinger's  opponents,  to  advise 
and  consent  to  his  nomination,  and  we 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this  ex- 
cellent nomination.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  end  this  unfortunate  and  unwar- 
ranted filibuster  and  confirm  Professor 
Dellinger. 

Mr,  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Prof  Walter 
Dellinger,  who  has  been  nominated  to 
be  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel.  Professor 
Dellinger  is  supremely  qualified  for 
this  position.  His  experience  as  a  schol- 
ar and  advocate  make  him  qualified  be- 
yond question. 

His  career  ais  a  scholar  is  impressive. 
He  has  served  as  associate  professor  of 
law,  professor  of  law,  associate  dean 
and  acting  dean  of  the  law  school  at 
Duke  University,  one  of  our  Nation's 
finest  universities.  While  attending 
Yale  Law  School,  he  was  an  editor  of 
the  esteemed  Yale  Law  Journal.  After 
that  he  clerked  on  the  Supreme  Court 
for  Hugo  Black,  a  justice  renowned  for 
his  free-thinking  and  dedication  to 
civil  liberties.  Furthermore,  his  arti- 
cles on  the  law  have  been  published  by 
countless  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Professor  Dellinger  is  also  widely 
recognized  as  an  experienced  and  tal- 
ented litigant.  He  has  argued  cases  be- 
fore State-level  appeals  courts  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  his  successes  are 
well-known.  Indeed,  Supreme  Court 
scholars  point  to  his  1990  argument  for 
the  Virginia  Hospital  Association— 
which  benefited  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  and  the  low-income  and  elderly 
people  serviced  by  them— as  a  classic 
example  of  how  to  present  a  case  effec- 
tively before  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
has  argued  cases  on  behalf  of  numerous 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  has  testi- 
fied before  Congress  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

He  has  also  dedicated  much  of  his  en- 
ergy to  pro  bono  work  in  his  local  com- 
munity and  on  the  national  level,  from 


efforts  with  the  local  PTA  to  arguing 
cases  on  behalf  of  State  governments. 
He  has  also  volunteered  to  help  needy 
North  Carolinians  in  efforts  like  the 
Meals  on  Wheels  Program. 

The  Senate  has  a  responsibility  to 
advise  and  consent  on  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  executive  branch 
nominations.  And  we  must  always  take 
our  advice  and  consent  responsibilities 
seriously  because  they  are  among  the 
most  sacred.  But  I  think  most  Senators 
will  agree  that  the  standard  we  apply 
in  the  case  of  executive  branch  ap- 
pointments is  not  as  stringent  as  that 
for  judicial  nominees.  The  President 
should  get  to  pick  his  own  team.  Un- 
less the  nominee  is  incompetent  or 
some  other  major  ethical  or  investiga- 
tive problem  arises  in  the  course  of  our 
carrying  out  our  duties,  then  the  Presi- 
dent gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this  nominee's 
qualifications  or  integrity.  This  is  not 
a  lifetime  appointment  to  the  judicial 
branch  of  government.  President  Clin- 
ton should  be  given  latitude  in  naming 
executive  branch  appointees,  people  to 
whom  he  will  turn  for  advice.  I  should 
also  note  that  his  nomination  went 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee — by 
no  means  a  rubberstamp — unani- 
mously. 

The  recent  debate  over  Walter 
Dellinger  is  another  instance  of  people 
putting  politics  over  substance.  Yes,  he 
has  advised  and  spoken  out  about  high- 
profile  constitutional  issues  of  the  day. 
I  would  hope  that  an  accomplished 
legal  scholar  would  not  shrink  away 
from  public  positions  on  controversial 
issues,  as  it  appears  his  opponents 
would  prefer.  One  can  question  Profes- 
sor Dellinger's  positions  and  beliefs, 
but  not  his  competence  and  legal  abili- 
ties. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Walter 
Dellinger  to  be  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  I  know  Professor  Dellinger, 
and  know  him  to  be  a  first-rate  lawyer 
and  constitutional  scholar.  I  commend 
the  President  for  nominating  him  to 
head  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  a  job 
for  which  he  is  well  qualified  and  well 
suited,  and  I  fully  support  his  con- 
firmation. 

Professor  Dellinger  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
received  his  law  degree  from  the  Yale 
Law  School.  He  clerked  for  former  Sen- 
ator and  then-Justice  Hugo  Black  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Thereafter, 
Professor  Dellinger  came  to  Duke  Law 
School,  where  he  has  taught  law  since 
1969.  For  at  least  part  of  that  time. 
Professor  Dellinger  has  also  served  as 
the  dean  of  Duke  Law  School. 

I  have  had  the  occasion  to  read  some 
of  Professor  Dellinger's  writings  and 
hear  his  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  He  appeared  before 
the  committee  on  June  4  of  last  year, 
at  the  invitation  of  Senator  Domenici 
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and  myself,  during  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's hearings  on  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

We  invited  Professor  Dellinger  to  tes- 
tify before  our  committee  because  we 
viewed  him  to  be  among  the  first  tier 
of  constitutional  scholars  in  the  Na- 
tion. In  my  assessment,  his  testimony 
before  the  Budget  Committee  con- 
firmed why  he  holds  that  status. 

His  analysis  of  the  issue  before  our 
committee  was  thoughtful  and  well- 
reasoned.  His  testimony  displayed  logic 
and  intelligence.  Many  of  the  members 
and  others  present  at  that  hearing  that 
June  morning  and  afternoon  remarked 
as  how  they  had  rarely  seen  a  more  im- 
pressive discussion  of  the  issue  than 
occurred  that  day. 

Now  there  will  be  some  that  will  find 
fault  with  Professor  Dellinger  because 
he  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  implementing  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Let 
me  say  three  things  in  his  defense  on 
that  score. 

First,  that  is  what  we  asked  him  to 
talk  about  when  he  came  before  the 
Committee. 

Second,  anyone  who  believes  that  the 
balanced  budget  amendment  will  be  a 
piece  of  cake  to  implement  has  another 
thing  coming.  Even  those  of  us  who 
favor  deficit  reduction  and  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  cut  the  deficit 
see  grave  difficulties  in  crafting  such 
an  amendment  to  work  correctly. 

And  that  gets  to  my  third  point  in  re- 
sponse to  such  criticism:  Among  con- 
stitutional scholars,  skepticism  about 
the  implementation  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  not  limited  to  liberals  or  conserv- 
atives. No  less  a  conservative  scholar 
than  Robert  Bork  has  written  persua- 
sively of  the  myriad  difficulties  in  im- 
plementing such  an  amendment. 

In  his  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee. Professor  Dellinger  ably  addressed 
the  questions  that  Senator  Domenici 
and  I  addressed  of  him;  What  would  .t>e 
the  role  of  the  courts  in  interpretinls^  the  aisle 
the  amendment?  What  would  be  the 
consequences  of  the  amendment  for  the 
separation  of  powers?  What  other  con- 
stitutional consequences  might  we  ex- 
pect? In  his  testimony  in  each  of  these 
areas  he  demonstrated  his  keen  powers 
of  analysis  and  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  for  which 
the  President  has  nominated  Professor 
Dellinger,  to  head  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  in  the  Justice  Department,  is 
the  closest  thing  there  comes  to  the 
President's  own  constitutional  lawyer. 
This  is  the  official  to  whom  the  Presi- 
dent will  likely  turn  when  he  needs  a 
ruling  on  what  the  basic  law  of  the 
land  holds.  This  is  an  office  for  which 
Professor  Dellinger  is  particularly  well 
suited,  as  a  premier  constitutional 
scholar. 

It  is  also  an  office  for  which  the  Sen- 
ate should  afford  the  President  great 
deference  in  his  choice.  The  President 


should  be  able  to  pick  his  own  con- 
stitutional lawyer.  The  next  President 
will  pick  his,  or  hers. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  President's  nomination  of 
Walter  Dellinger  to  be  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  his  confirma- 
tion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  some 
Members  who  have  come  to  the  floor  to 
discuss  the  Dellinger  nomination  to  be 
Assistant  Attorney  General  have  dis- 
cussed the  blue  slip  procedure.  That 
procedure  allows  Senators  to  express 
their  opposition  to  nominees  to  Fed- 
eral positions  in  their  home  State, 
such  as  U.S.  attorneys,  judges,  and 
marshals.  I  understand  that  this  nomi- 
nee does  not  fall  into  that  category. 
However,  the  policy  of  the  blue  slip  was 
originally  based  on  the  need  for  comity 
in  the  Senate.  The  process  leading  to 
the  consideration  of  this  particular 
nominee  on  the  floor  has  not  been  what 
I  would  call  "fraught  with  senatorial 
courtesy" — or  comity. 

To  compound  the  problem,  someone 
in  the  administration  has  done  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  most  arrogant  act.  in 
view  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
this  nomination.  Mr.  Dellinger  has  now 
been  named  as  Acting  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel.  He  was  never  a  sure  thing- 
there  was  always  strong  opposition  to 
his  nomination.  Sure,  other  persons  in 
other  administrations  have  been  des- 
ignated as  acting— but  never  in  my 
memory  when  they  were  facing  such 
opposition.  This  designation  allows 
him  to  make  all  normal  day-to-day  de- 
cisions—and all  this  before  being  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  That  crosses  the 
line  of  good  judgment  and  propriety 
and  it  severely  minimizes  the  role  of 
the  Senate  and  the  confirmation  proc- 
ess. That  action  was  taken,  notwith- 
standing the  controversy  surrounding 
this  nominee.  It  has  exacerbated  the 
feelings  of  many  of  us  on  this  side  of 


Attorney  General.  I  will  most  as- 
suredly vote  against  invoking  cloture 
on  this  nomination. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  both 
Senators  from  North  Carolina  made 
every  effort  to  seek  to  be  notified  of 
the  hearing  dates  for  Mr.  Dellinger.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  they  were 
not  so  notified.  They  may  have  wanted 
to  testify  themselves  on  this  nomina- 
tion, or  to  present  others  to  testify 
against  the  nominee.  They  brought 
their  concerns  to  the  attention  of  the 
Republican  conference.  I  can  fully  un- 
derstand those  concerns. 

What  has  thoroughly  convinced  me 
that  this  nomination  needs  to  be 
slowed  is  the  recent  action  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  name  Mr.  Dellinger  as 
acting  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
There  were  enough  problems  within  the 
Senate  concerning  this  nomination, 
without  the  administration  pouring  ad- 
ditional fuel  on  this  name.  Based  on 
that  wholly  inappropriate  decision  to 
name  Mr.  Dellinger  as  Acting  Assistant 


CLOTURE  MOTION  ; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mfs. 
MURRAY).  Under  the  previous  order, 
pursuant  to  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  pending  cloture 
motion,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  Executive 
Calendar  No.  288.  the  nomination  of  Walter 
Dellinger  to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral: 

Harlan  Mathews.  Russell  D.  Feingold. 
Tom  Daschle.  Harry  Reid,  Dianne  Fein- 
stein.  Barbara  Boxer.  John  Glenn. 
Patty  Murray.  David  Pryor.  Jim  Sas- 
ser.  Wendell  Ford,  Harris  Wofford.  Max 
Baucus.  Paul  Wellstone.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  Daniel  K.  Akaka.  Joe  Biden. 


CALL  FOR  THE  ROLL 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unan 
imous  consent,   the   quorum   call 
been  waived. 


has 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  debate  on  Executive  Calendar 
No.  288,  the  nomination  of  Walter 
Dellinger.  to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  required.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOW- 
SKi]  are  necessarily  absent.        ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  59. 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  307  Ex.] 
YEAS— 59 


Akaka 

Feinstein 

MikuJskI 

Baucus 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Glenn 

Moseley-Braun 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Harkin 

Murray 

Boxer 

Heflih 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Boilings 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bryan 

Jeffords 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Reld 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Campbell 

Kerrey 

Robb 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Danforth 

Kohl 

S&rbanes 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Shelby 

Dodd 

Levin 

Simon 

Dorgan 

Lleberman 

Wellstone 

Exon 

Mathews 

Wofford 

Feingold 

Metzenbaum 
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NAYS— 39 


Beoneu 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Bond 

Faircloth 

McCnn 

Brown 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Burn* 

Cramm 

Nlckles 

dULfm 

Graasley 

Pressler 

CoaU 

Gregg 

Roth 

Cocbno 

Hatcb 

Simpson 

Coben 

Hatneld 

Smith 

Coverdell 

Helms 

Specter 

Cms 

Hutchison 

Stevens 

D'AiTUto 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Kemptbome 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Lott 

Warner 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Mack  Murkowski 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  59,  and  the  nays  are 
39.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  nnotion  is  rejected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  a 
second  vote  to  invoke  cloture  on  the 
pending  nomination  will  occur  next 
Wednesday  one  hour  after  the  Senate 
convenes. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day.  debate 
will  continue  on  the  pending  matter. 
As  was  announced  last  night,  and  I  re- 
state for  the  information  of  Senators, 
votes  are  possible,  including  rollcall 
votes  on  procedural  matters,  at  any 
time  that  the  Senate  is  in  session 
throughout  the  day  today,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  this  session. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
votes  may  occur  at  any  time,  without 
prior  notice,  and  Senators  should  be 
prepared  to  come  to  the  Senate  floor 
within  20  minutes  to  make  those  votes. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wanted  to  engage 
in  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  about  an  amend- 
ment we  attached  to  the  Transpor- 
tation bill  which,  in  effect,  said  that  I- 
69.  when  and  if  authorized — that  the 
route  should  be  from  Indianapolis  to 
Memphis  through  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana to  Houston.  TX.  The  importance  of 
this  amendment.  Madam  President, 
was  to  make  eligible  for  feasibility 
studies  any  of  the  proposed  routes 
which  would  necessarily  have  to  come 
through  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  And 
the  significance  of  it  for  the  State  of 
Louisiana  is  that  there  are  four  com- 
peting routes  for  study,  and  we  wanted 
all  of  them  to  be  considered— and  we 
thought  should  be  considered — on  an 
equal  basis.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
routes  there  are  in  Arkansas  compet- 
ing for  study,  but  this  was  simply  to 
clear  up  any  misconception  that  there 
would  be  about  the  availability  of  the 
routes  to  be  studied. 


I  understand  that  my  friend  from 
Mississippi  was  concerned  about  the 
State  of  Mississippi  and  what  this 
meant  for  them. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield.  I  appreciate  him 
taking  the  time  to  discuss  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  offered  to  the  Trans- 
portation appropriations  bill. 

My  inquiry  at  this  point  is  to  assure 
the  Senate  that  there  is  no  intent  In 
that  amendment  to  exclude  any  routes 
that  might  be  decided  would  be  appro- 
priate through  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
or  the  possible  route  from  Memphis  to 
Houston  for  1-69. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  One  of 
the  routes  I  have  seen  laid  out  on  a 
map— I  do  not  know  how  much  engi- 
neering support  it  has.  but  I  have  seen 
it  laid  out  on  a  map— comes  through 
Greenville.  MS.  across  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  through  the  Shreveport 
area.  There  are  probably  a  number  of 
different  routes  through  Mississippi, 
and  certainly  a  number— at  least  four- 
through  Louisiana,  and  a  number 
through  the  State  of  Arkansas.  And 
this  in  no  way  excluded  Mississippi,  ei- 
ther from  having  the  route  studied,  or 
from  later  being  authorized.  Really, 
this  is  not  an  authorized  project.  What 
we  are  talking  about  now  is  prelimi- 
nary studies  for  the  location  of  a  route, 
and  they  in  no  way  exclude  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  thank  him  for  his  ex- 
planation of  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope,  as  the  bill  goes  to  con- 
ference, we  can  further  clarify,  with  a 
statement  of  the  managers,  language 
to  the  effect  that  Mississippi  is  cer- 
tainly eligible  to  be  considered  as  a 
possible  place  where  a  route  for  1-69 
can  transit.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
assurance. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  just 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  wanted  to  confirm  that 
the  beginning  point  of  this  study  starts 
in  Indianapolis.  IN;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  1-69  route  be- 
gins in  Indianapolis,  and  I  think  the 
people  from  the  Indianapolis  area  were 
the  ones  who  got  the  movement  started 
for  1-69. 

Mr.  COATS.  It  was  in  Evansville.  IN. 
with  help  from  our  friends  In  Ken- 
f  ijclc  V 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  want  to  make  sure,  as 
to  the  questions  that  were  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  about  various 
routes  that  may  go  through  some 
Southern  States,  that  the  amendment 
in  no  way  affected  the  initiation  of 
that  route  starting  in  Indiana  and 
going  south. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  right.  All 
the  references  always  name  Indianap- 
olis as  the  starting  point. 


So.  yes:  it  not  does  not  include  Indi- 
anapolis but  it  reinforces  Indianapolis. 
Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER  DELLIN- 
GER.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  TO 
BE  AN  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President.  I  make 
an  inquiry:  What  is  the  pending  matter 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  nomination  of 
Walter  Delllnger. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
matter  be  set  aside  for  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  and  I  make  this  request 
in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, the  Senator  from  New. York, 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  be  allowed 
to  continue  for  3  minutes  in  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  5  minutes  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  5  minutes  in  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  5  minutes  allotted  to  this 
Senator. 


A  VICIOUS  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  have 
before  me,  and  will  shortly  enter  into 
the  CONGRE.SSIONAL  RECORD,  the  most 
despicable  piece  of  political  literature 
that  perhaps  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life,  and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
that  kind  of  material. 

Members  of  both  political  parties 
constantly  bemoan  the  fact  that  poli- 
tics has  shrunk  to  a  new  level,  an  all- 
time  low,  and  we  are  in  a  place  to 
pledge  today  do  something  about  It. 

The  existence  of  this  document  that  I 
hold  before  me  in  the  Senate  today  is 
concrete  evidence  that  some  are  not 
practicing  what  they  preach.  I  bring 
before  the  Senate  a  fundralslng  letter 
received  by  a  gentleman  In  New  Jersey 
from  the  so-called  College  Republican 
National  Committee.  The  return  ad- 
dress is  a  mysterious  post  office  box 
here  in  Weishington,  DC.  However,  I 
further  determined  their  headquarters 
is  a  mere  four  blocks  from  this  point. 

The  letterhead  bears  a  replica  of  an 
elephant,  and  the  words  "College  Re- 
publican National  Committee."  I  sus- 
pect and  I  hope  that  there  is  no  direct 
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connection  or  affiliation  with  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  It  would 
be  appropriate  for  some  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  so  state  and  deplore 
such  tactics. 

The  thrust  of  this  vicious  document 
is  to  attack  my  colleague,  Senator  Bob 
Kerrey,  for  his  vote  In  favor  of  the  re- 
cently passed  deficit  reduction  bill.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  opponents  of 
this  legislation  who  base  their  opposi- 
tion on  factual  disagreements.  I  voted 
for  the  bill,  and  I  am  glad  I  did.  But  at 
least  I  understand  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side  of  this  issue. 

But  let  me  read  some  of  the  libelous 
statements  made  In  this  letter,  and  I 
quote: 

In  America,  treason  was  once  punishable 
by  hanging— so  despicable  was  the  offense  of 
betrayal— you  and  I  need  to  let  Senator 
Kerrey  know  that  his  betrayal  is  still  des- 
picable— still  deserving  of  punishment. 

The  fundralslng  letter  further  goes 
on  to  say  that  Senator  Kerrey  voted 
against  his  oatlK^o  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  Nebraska/lt  further  states  that 
Senator  Kerre;y  betrayed  our  Nation. 
The  author  of  the  letter,  an  individual 
named  Bill  Spadea.  who  is  chairman  of 
the  so-called  College  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  of  course  attempts 
to  cover  his  legal  hindquarters  by  say- 
ing that  he  Is  "not  saying  that  Senator 
Kerrey  committed  treason."  just  that 
he  betrayed  his  country. 

Madam  President.  I  cannot  begin  to 
tell  you  how  low  these  tactics  are. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  our 
President  has  a  term  which  Is  "built  on 
lies."  The  letter  also  goes  on  to  say 
that  we  have  been  condemned  "to  a  4- 
year  sentence  In  hell.  Because  hell  is 
surely  what  you  and  I  have  in  store  for 
us." 

Finally.  Senator  Kerrey  is  accused 
of  betraying  "everything  that  you  and 
I  believe  in"  and  "every  ideal  that 
America  Is  based  on." 

I  believe  I  have  now  given  the  Senate 
an  accurate  summary  of  the  filth  that 
has  obviously  been  peddled  nationwide 
by  the  so-called  College  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  I  do  not  know  who 
Bill  Spadea  is.  and  I  quite  frankly  do 
not  care.  It  is  one  thing  to  disagree  on 
Issues;  it  is  quite  another  to  accuse 
Bob  Kerrey  of  treason  and  betrayal.  I 
do  not  think  I  need  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ate about  Bob  Kerrey's  background. 
But  maybe  I  need  to  remind  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  hatemongers 
around  the  country  what  Bob  Kerrey 
is  all  about. 

The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  is 
our  Nation's  highest  award  for  valor. 
That  must  not  mean  anything  to  those 
who  peddle  lies  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes. 

I  have  known  Bob  Kerrey  for  more 
than  a  decade,  and  although  we  do  not 
agree  on  every  issue.  I  have  always  ad- 
mired his  courage,  even  on  those  occa- 
sions when  we  have  disagreed.  I  dare- 
say    that    no    one    who     knows    Bob 


Kerrey  would  question  his  courage,  his 
integrity,  or  his  honor. 

To  accuse  this  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ner, devoted  father,  fantastically  popu- 
lar Governor,  successful  businessman, 
and  now  courageous  and  influential 
U.S.  Senator  of  treason  and  betrayal  is 
a  direct  affront,  not  only  to  all  decent 
Americans  and  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  here,  but  specifically 
to  Nebraskans,  who  have  elected  him 
twice  to  statewide  office. 

As  you  know,  and  I  think  you  would 
expect,  Madam,Presldent,  this  disgust- 
ing letter  has  an  obvious  purpose  larg- 
er than  simply  attacking  Bob  Kerrey. 
It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  any  Sen- 
ator that  the  end  of  the  letter  contains 
a  plea  for  funds.  Surprise,  surprise,  sur- 
prise. It  may  well  be  that  this  individ- 
ual is  misusing  the  Republican  Party 
name  and  symbol  only  for  his  own  per- 
sonal gain.  But  it  would  be  nice  to  hear 
this  from  a  recognized  and  responsible 
Republican  source. 

In  closing,  I  simply  want  to  send  the 
message  loud  and  clear  that  the  time 
for  distortion,  hate,  and  lies  in  politics 
must  come  to  an  end,  and  it  must  end 
now.  Enough  is  enough. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

College  Republican  National 
Committee. 
Tenafly,  SJ. 

"President  Clinton,  if  you're  watching 
now.  as  I  suspect  you  are.  I  tell  you  this:  I 
could  not  and  should  not  cast  a  vote  that 
brings  down  your  Presidency."— Senator  Bob 
Kerrey.  August  6.  1993.  Floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

No.  Mr. . 

It  was  far  easier  for  Senator  Kerrey  to 
bring  you  down  rather  than  Bill  Clinton. 

It  was  far  easier  for  Senator  Kerrey  tb  vote 
for  a  tax  hike  that  he  doesn't  believe  in  than 
side  with  you. 

Betraying  you  was  easier.  Mr. ! 

Senator  Kerrey's  cynicism  is  astounding, 
even  by  "Washington  Standards"! 

Just  consider  this  for  a  moment .  .  . 

The  American  people  (by  a  clear  majority) 
were  and  are  against  Bill  Clinton's  Economic 
Package. 

Senator  Kerrey  was  against  it.  Mr.  1 

Senator  Kerrey  even  went  so  far  to  say.  "I 
don't  think  he  [the  president]  likes  it." 

But  In  the  end.  when  it  really  mattered. 
Senator  Kerrey  voted  for  it. 

Voting  against  his  conscience. 

Voting  against  his  oath  to  represent  the 
people  of  Nebraska. 

And  voting  against  you.  Mr. . 

Today,  you  and  I  need  to  let  Senator 
Kerrey  know  that  this  betrayal  will  not  go 
unnoticed.  Self  betrayal— the  betrayal  of  the 
people  of  his  state — and  the  betrayal  of  a  na- 
tion. 

Senator  Kerrey  took  an  oath  to  represent 
the  people  of  his  state  and  to  faithfully  enact 
legislation,  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  Mr. 


And  yet.  even  though  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Nebraska  clearly  were  against  Bill 
Clinton's  Economic  Package  .  .  . 

Even  though  Senator  Kerrey  was  certain 
that  Clinton's  Economic  Package  was  far 
from  being  good  for  our  nation  .  .  . 


Senator  Kerrey  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

Sacrificing  the  good  of  our  nation  for  the 
good  of  Bill  Clinton. 

Think  about  that.  Mr. . 

In  America  treason  was  once  punishable  by 
hanging— so  despicable  was  the  offense  of  be- 
trayal. 

I  am  not  saying  that.Senator  Kerrey  com- 
mitted treason. 

But  still.  Mr.  .  you  and  I  need  to  let 

Senator  Kerrey  know  that  his  betrayal  is 
still  despicable— still  deserving  of  punish- 
ment. 

BKause  immediately  after  Senator  Kerrey 
voWn  in  favor  of  Bill  Clinton's  tax  package, 
he  was  rewarded! 

It  Is  now  understood  that  Bill  Clinton  will 
make  Senator  Kerrey  Chairman  of  the  Budg- 
et Cuts  Commission. 

Please.  Mr.  .  help  me  at  least  take 

action  to  ensure  that  Senator  Kerrey's  be- 
trayal is  not  rewarded. 

Sign  the  Republican  Petition  to  Bill  Clin- 
ton and  tell  him  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
you  do  not  want  a  wavering,  weak-willed 
Senator  to  Chair  this  vital  Commission. 

At  this  point,  there  is  little  else  you  and  I 
can  do  to  prevent  the  %x  hikes  that  Senator 
Kerrey  has  voted  for  us. 

But  we  can  take  this  decisive  action  and 
show  Senator  Kerrey  that  he  should  have 
voted  with  his  conscience  and  with  the  ma- 
jority of  America — 

And  voted  no! 

You  and  I  are  the  ones  Who  are  going  to  be 
■punished  for  his  betrayal  because  you  and  I 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
Senator  Kerrey's  gross  lack  of  conscience. 

Because  Senator  Kerrey  sold  out  to  "save" 
a  presidency  doomed  for  failure,  you  and  I 
will  suffer  .  .  . 

Suffer  from  an  economic  package  that  Sen- 
ator Kerrey  himself  said  would  produce  "Dis- 
dain. Distrust,  and  Disillusionment." 

Disdain  for  a  Congress  that  would  pass  an 
economic  plan  that  calls  for  the  highest  tax 
hike  in  the  history  of  the  world— and  DIS- 
DAIN for  a  Congress  that  just  six  months 
ago  voted  in  favor  of  a  pay  raise  for  them- 
selves. 

Distrust  for  a  president  whose  term  is  built 
on  lies — and  distrust  for  a  liberal-controlled 
Congress  and  Senate  who  blatantly  igmore 
the  will  of  the  people  and  legislate  disaster. 

Disillusionment  in  gridlock  ever  being  bro- 
ken as  long  as  liberal  wheelers  and  dealers 
continue  to  sidestep  justice,  ignore  fairness, 
and  condemn  you  and  me  to  a  four  year  sen- 
tence in  hell. 

Because  Hell  is  surely  what  you  and  I  have 
in  store  for  us.  Mr. . 

What  else  can  you  call  S240  billion  in  tax 
hikes?  1^ 

What  else  do  you  call  an  additional  S887 
billion  in  debt  in  the  next  four  years?  (The 
debt  increase  that  the  Democrat-controlled 
House  Budget  Committee  is  expecting!) 

What  can  you  possibly  call  another  five 
and  a  half  million  people  who  will  be  forced 
to  pay  additional  Social  Security  taxes? 

Please.  Mr. ,  don't  misunderstand  me 

...  I  never  really  thought  that  Senator 
Kerrey  could  be  trusted. 

I  never  thought  that  you  and  I  could  count 
on  this  noted  Democrat.  Mr. . 

But  I  never  expected  this! 

When  it  came  down  to  voting  for  his  con- 
science, constituency,  and  for  America  .  .  . 

He  caved  in,  Mr. . 

In  a  pathetic  display  of  partisan  politics. 
Senator  Kerrey  pledged  his  allegiance  to  the  4. 
liberal  agenda  and  to  a  presidency  that  even 
he  has  been  violently  opposed  to. 

And  in  that  single  unforgivable  action,  he 
betrayed  everything  that  you  and  I  believe 


you 
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in — everything  you  and  I  hold  sacred.   Mr 

and  every  ideal  that  America  is  based 

on. 

For  what? 

To  save  a  President  who  has  put  America's 
economy  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

Of  course,  afterwards.  Senator  Kerrey  dis- 
missed the  notion  that  his  voting  against  the 
President  would  have  ruined  the  administra- 
tion, but  you  yourself  read  his  words — the 
disgusting  quote  I  wrote  at  the  top  of  this 
letter. 

He  didn't  want  to  "Bring  down"  the  presi- 
dency.  But.  Mr.   .  how  on  earth  could 

Senator  Kerrey  bring  down  an  administra- 
tion that  is  already  at  an  all  time  low?! 

In  his  diatribe.  Senator  Kerrey  even  plead- 
ed with  Bill  Clinton— urging  Clinton  to  "Get 
back  to  the  high  road  " 

I  think  you  and  I  know  something  that 
Senator  Kerrey  doesn't  .  .  .  Bill  Clinton 
doesn't  even  seem  to  know  where  the  road  is. 
let  alone  the  high  road. 

Right  now  I  ask  that  you  sign  your  name 
to  our  Republican  Petition  to  prevent  Bill 
Clinton  from  rewarding  Senator  Kerrey  for 
his  betrayal.  Then  return  your  signed  Peti- 
tion in  the  enclosed  postage  paid  envelope  so 
that  I  can  immediately  forward  it  to  the 
White  House  before  any  action  is  taken. 

Please  be  sure  to  include  your  most  gener- 
ous S25  or  S35  contribution  as  well. 

I  need  your  S2S  to  contmue  to  fight  Bill 
Clinton's  destructive  agenda.  Mr. . 

I  need  your  $36  to  continue  to  fight  to  sup- 
port Republican  Senators  who  go  into  the 
trenches  day  after  day  to  wage  battle 
against  the  liberal  tax-and-spend  lackeys. 

For  the  sake  of  truth  rather  than  be- 
trayal—justice rather  than  unjust  taxing— 
and  the  American  values  you  and  I  hold  sa- 
cred, please  don't  let  the  Senate  and  House 

Republicans  down  now.  Mr. . 

God  bless  you. 

Bill  Spaoea. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
strong  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  in  condemning  this  extraor- 
dinary fundraising  letter.       ' 

Madam  President,  I  am  a  very  privi- 
leged person.  I  have  had  the  great 
honor  and  privilege  of  serving  in  this 
body  for  three  decades,  and  I  have  been 
a  politician  for  over  40  years. 

So  like  all  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
well  aware  that  we  should  anticipate 
and  at  times  expect  to  be  condemned 
and  criticized.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
cherished  rights  in  our  Constitution  for 
citizens  to  stand  up  and  criticize  their 
leaders,  and  we  all  support  that. 

But  like  anything  else,  like  every 
right  in  the  Constitution,  even  the 
freedom  of  speech,  there  are  limits.  I 
believe  that  this  letter  has  gone  be- 
yond that  limit. 

As  my  colleague.  Senator  ExoN,  has 
pointed  out,  to  associate  the  word 
"traitor"  with  Bob  Kerrey  is  so  ob- 
scene that  I  find  it  difficult  to  find 
words  to  describe  my  thoughts,  because 
he  and  I  have  one  thing  in  common:  We 
served  in  the  military.  As  one  who 
served  in  the  military,  I  look  at  him 
each  day  and  salute  him. 


There  are  not  too  many  of  us  in  the 
United  States  with  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
In  fact,  in  this  body,  he  is  the  only  one; 
and.  I  believe,  in  the  whole  Congress, 
he  is  the  only  one.  I  believe  that  there 
are  less  than  100  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

To  pick  our  Nation's  hero  and  associ- 
ate the  word  "traitor"  with  him  is  not 
only  obscene,  it  is  despicable. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  hope  that  the 
people  of  Nebraska  will  read  this  letter 
carefully  and  do  what  is  right;  Join  us 
in  condemning  this  attempt  to  smear 
the  good  name  of  Bob  Kerrey. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I, 
in  turn,  rise  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska  and  Hawaii,  and 
to  comment  on  the  reference  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  to  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  in  the 
civilian  public,  but  so  long  as  a  winner 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor  remains  in  uni- 
form, he  is  saluted  by  any  other  person 
in  uniform,  regardless  of  rank.  If  he 
should  be  a  coxswain  in  the  Navy,  ad- 
mirals salute.  When  he  comes  aboard 
ship,  he  is  piped  aboard  ship.  He  is 
given  the  honors  of  a  most  especial  per- 
son. 

To  have  such  a  letter  sent  out  about 
such  a  person  simply  hurts  us  as  indi- 
viduals and  requires  that  we  respond  as 
Senators. 

The  charge  is  made  of  betrayal,  trea- 
son, and  also  the  charge  that  Senator 
Kerrey  voted  against  his  oath  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  Nebraska,  voted 
aigp.inst  his  oath  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  made  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Cuts  Commission— rewarded.  The 
charge  is  made  that,  in  return  for  vio- 
lation of  his  oath  and  treason  and  be- 
trayal—those words— he  was  rewarded. 

This  is  more  than  obscene.  The  oath 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  requires  him  to  up- 
hold and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic.  And  few  persons 
would  understand  with  any  greater 
depth  that  oath  than  Senator  Bob 
Kerrey. 

He  rose  on  this  floor— I  will  not  ever 
in  my  time  here  forget  listening  to  him 
as  he  stood  over  there  about  9  o'clock 
at  night  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  if 
you  are  listening  to  me,  if  you  are 
watching  me,  as  I  expect,  let  me  tell 
you,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion"— legislation  I  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  And  he  said,  "It  does  not 
ask  enough  of  the  American  people. 
You  have  given  more  things  to  people 
who  threaten  not  to  vote  for  you  if 
they  did  not  get  this  or  did  not  get 
that." 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
speech.  He  said: 


Mr.  President.  I  know  how  loud  our  indi- 
vidual threats  can  be.  But  I  implore  you.  Mr. 
President,  say  no  to  us.  Get  us  back  on  the 
high  ground  where  we  actually  prefer  to  be. 
This  legislation  will  now  become  law.  As 
such,  it  represents  a  first  step.  But  if  it  is  to 
be  a  first  step  toward  regaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  and  their 
Congress  and  their  Federal  Government, 
then  we  must  tell  the  Americans  the  truth. 
And  the  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  to  spend  less 
means  someone  must  get  less. 

I  do  not  know  if  more  honorable 
words  have  ever  been  spoken  on  this 
floor  in  the  course  of  the  protracted 
fiscal  crisis  of  the  past  decade. 

A  man  of  honor,  a  recipient  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  spoke 
truth  on  this  floor,  earned  the  deep  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues,  deserves  the 
great  regard  of  the  Nation,  even  as  this 
letter  from  the  College  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  deserves  contempt. 

I  can  only  hope.  Madam  President — 
because  I  know  that  there  is  no  person 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  no  person, 
who  in  any  way  associates  himself  or 
herself  with  this  letter— I  hope  some  ef- 
fort will  be  taken  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee  to  repudiate  this 
insupportable  and  insufferably  self-in- 
terested letter. 

Bob  Kerrey  rose  to  say  Americans 
had  to  sacrifice  more  for  their  Nation, 
as  he  has  done.  And  the  College  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  is  prepared 
to  blaspheme,  if  I  may  use  that  term  in 
the  general  sense,  to  send  out  this  ob- 
scenity in  order  to  get  money. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Palmer,  who  got  the 
letter,  ever  did.  I  am  sure  he  does. 

I  hope  now  it  can  be  put  behind  us. 
But  that  will  take  a  positive  action  by 
members  of  the  other  party,  which  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  willing  to  take,  as 
I  hope  we  would  do  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Thank  you.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  floor  just  briefly 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  three  preceding  speakers. 

It  has  been  said  that  silence  some- 
times becomes  so  loud  it  becomes  a 
sound  in  itself.  I  did  not  want  to  let 
this  occasion  pass  so  that  there  would 
be  silence  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
which  might  be  construed  as  a  sound 
that  in  any  way  endorsed  that  letter. 

I  think  it  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who 
once  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said: 
"Politics  is  such  a  torment.  I  would  ad- 
vise everyone  I  love  never  to  mix  with 
it,  "  which  is,  of  course,  advice  he  pro- 
ceeded to  ignore  for  himself  as  he  con- 
tinued to  mix  with  it. 

But  more  than  1  or  2  or  10  of  us  have 
taken  this  floor  on  many  occasions  to 
point  out  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
breakdown  in  civility  that  is  taking 
place,  not  only  out  in  the  streets  in 
terms  of  the  commerce  between  people, 
but  right  here  in  this  Chamber. 
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This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  tactic,  a 
fundraising  tactic,  that  is  contributing 
to  the  greater  disenchantment  on  the 
part  of  Members  from  wanting  to  be  in- 
volved in  politics.  It  is  tough  enough  to 
go  out  and  campaign  on  the  basis  of 
one's  record  and  votes  without  having 
one's  character  called  into  question 
and,  more  than  character  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  honor. 

I  remember  not  long  ago  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  [Senator 
iNOUYE]  also  was  the  object  of  consider- 
able attack,  racial  in  nature,  hateful  in 
content,  despicable  by  any  account.  It 
was  my  good  friend  Senator  Rudman 
who  took  to  the  floor  to  denounce  that 
sort  of  political  terrorism. 

So  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  would  join  with  the 
Senators  from  New  York,  from  Hawaii, 
and  from  Nebraska  in  expressing  not 
only  our  objection,  but  our  absolute 
sense  of  outrage  that  a  Member  who 
has  as  distinguished  a  record  as  Sen- 
ator Kerrey  would  come  under  this 
sort  of  attack. 

We  need  not  stoop  to  conquer.  There 
are  enough  legitimate  issues  that  sepa- 
rate us  to  merit  a  legitimate,  civilized 
debate  in  the  political  system.  We  need 
not  stoop  to  tarnish  a  man  of  this  in- 
tegrity and  honor. 

I  think  Bob  Kerrey  made  it  very 
clear  he  did  not  like  the  President's 
program.  He  wanted  to  do  much  more. 
But  he  also  said  he  felt  an  obligation  as 
a  Democrat,  as  a  Senator,  to  do  what 
he  thought  would  be  necessary  to  save 
the  Presidency. 

Some  of  us  might  disagree  that  the 
Presidency  was  at  stake.  That  was  his 
judgment. 

None  of  us— none  of  us — should  ever 
endorse  a  type  of  tactic,  fundraising 
tactic,  that  would  involve  tarnishing, 
besmirching  this  man's  character  and 
honor. 

So  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  Senators  who  have  taken  the  floor 
and  preceded  me. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  just 
visited  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  earlier  about  this,  and 
I  received  a  copy  from  Senator  Bob 
Kerrey. 

I  just  indicate,  this  certainly  does 
not  reflect  anybody's  view  in  this 
Chamber  or  anybody's  view  in  the  Re- 
publican Party,  as  far  as  I  know. 

I  know  how  direct  mail  operates 
sometimes.  I  know  how  it  is  put  to- 
gether by  a  lot  of  people— faceless, 
nameless  people — and  sometimes  you 
find  your  name  on  it. 

In  any  event,  I  just  suggest  that  this 
is  not  the  way  that  politics  ought  to 
be.  I  share  the  views  already  expressed 
on  the  floor. 

As  I  said,  I  just  received  a  copy  from 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  was 
back  in  my  office  and  I  received  a  copy 


from  my  friend.  Senator  Kerrey,  from 
Nebraska. 

This  goes  beyond  the  pale.  I  think  we 
will  probably  get  the  same  response 
from  the  people  it  is  mailed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  allow  me  to  identify 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

To  such  an  extent  as  it  might  be 
helpful,  I  was  recently  targeted  on  Re- 
publican National  Committee  station- 
ery by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mitteeman from  my  State.  I  would 
hope  we  would  all  take  due  note  that 
this  official  stationery  which  bears  the 
logos  of  these  respected  national  orga- 
nizations is  being  abused  by  some  indi- 
viduals with  their  own  agendas  which 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  official 
agendas  of  the  organization. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  he  is  acting  on  my  request,  to  put 
some  control  on  the  use  of  the  logo.  It 
is  also  incumbent  on  the  National 
Young  Republicans  to  put  some  control 
on  their  logo.  So  I  hope  that  respon- 
sibility is  accepted  by  the  leadership  to 
curtail  the  indiscriminate  use  by  some 
persons  of  official  logos. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  makes  a  good  point.  I 
think  it  is  not  only  the  young  who  get 
carried  away.  I  was  subjected  to  a  rath- 
er severe  judgment  by  my  former  col- 
league, Senator  Cranston,  in  Rolling 
Stone  here  a  few  weeks  ago.  Nobody 
jumped  up  in  my  defense,  but  I  thought 
it  was  beyond  the  pale,  too.  I  might 
suggest  my  colleagues  read  that.  It  is 
not  just  the  young  Republicans,  some- 
times it  is  the  old  Democrats,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  The  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  President,  first  of 
all,  let  me  say  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  Kerrey.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  most  precious 
asset  one  has  is  his  reputation.  It  pains 
me  to  see  anyone  who  serves  this  coun- 
try honorably,  attacked  in  the  manner 
that  Senator  Kerrey  was. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made 
this  afternoon  concerning  the  letter 
written  about  Senator  Bob  Kerrey— 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye];  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen];  and  others  who  commented 
upon  the  inappropriateness  of  that 
kind  of  a  letter. 

Senator  Inouye  said,  very  eloquently 
on  the  subject,  that  the  right  to  criti- 
cize public  officials  is  a  treasured  right 
in  America  but  there  are  limits,  and 
that  letter  passed  the  limits. 

Madam  President,  the  great  English 
statesman,  Edmund  Burke,  once  out- 
lined what  he  believed  were  just  causes 
for  combat.  He  said,  "The  blood  of  man 
should  never  be  shed  but  to  redeem  the 


blood  of  man.  It  is  well  shed  for  our 
family,  for  our  friends,  for  our  God,  for 
our  country.  *  *  *  The  rest  is  vanity; 
the  rest  is  crime." 

We  have  all  been  moved  by  the  blood- 
shed and  loss  of  life- in  Somalia,  espe- 
cially the  wounds,  imprisonments  and 
deaths  of  our  own  young  soldiers — 
brave  Americans  who  first  entered  So- 
malia on  a  mission  of  mercy.  These 
men  and  women  went  ashore  in  that 
staining  country  to  feed  children,  to 
relieve  suffering  and  provide  medical 
attention  to  a  land  ravaged  by  famine, 
mobsters,  and  civil  unrest. 

Now,  with  American  deaths  entering 
the  dozens,  with  soldiers  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  imprisoned,  the  words  of  CWO 
Michael  Durant,  who  is  the  one  known 
hostage  held  by  a  lawless  warlord, 
hauntingly  remind  us  that  in  Somalia 
we  have  lost  our  objective. 

On  a  video  tape  that  I  know  dis- 
turbed most  Americans  as  much  as  it 
disturbed  me,  Michael  Durant  said  sim- 
ply, "I'm  a  soldier.  *  *  *  I  have  to  do 
what  I'm  told.  *  *  *"  What  a  reminder 
to  the  leaders  of  nations  of  the  incred- 
ible moral  responsibility  they  have 
when  first  they  determine  to  put  coun- 
trymen in  harms  way.  These  are  sol- 
diers, they  do  what  they  are  told.  Con- 
sequently, leaders  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  be  certain,  and  I  can  not  em- 
phasize that  word  strongly  enough,  to 
be  certain  that  what  these  young  men 
and  women  are  told  to  do  is  governed 
by  objectives  that  are  concrete,  defin- 
able, understandable,  and  worthy  of 
the  risks  they  are  asked  to  take. 

Frankly,  these  objectives  just  do  not 
exist,  not  now.  not  for  us,  not  in  Soma- 
lia. Going  back  to  the  words  of  Edmund 
Burke,  Michael  Durant's  life  is  not 
hanging  in  the  balance  to  provide  safe- 
ty for  his  family;  he  is  not  there  to  pro- 
tect the  security  interests  of  his 
friends,  or  his  country;  not  is  he  there 
to  guarantee  our  freedom  to  worship 
God.  Rather,  he  is  the  hostage  of  an 
outlaw  for  a  reason  that  those  who 
placed  him  in  harms  way  have  yet  to 
define.  Likewise,  those  who  have  al- 
ready been  killed— and  those  who  con- 
tinue to  die — because  of  America's  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations  forces 
are  doing  what  they  are  told  without  a 
clear,  understandable  and  worthy  ob- 
jective. For  this  reason,  I  am  calling 
for  our  troops  to  now  be  pulled  out  of 
Somalia  as  quickly  as  possible,  consist- 
ent with  their  safety  and  the  welfare  of 
any  and  all  United  States  hostages. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  policy  taken 
by  the  White  House  is  currently  mov- 
ing us  in  the  wrong  direction.  Placing 
thousands  of  more  troops  and  tons  of 
heavy  materiel  into  Somalia  risks 
turning  that  crisis  into  a  quagmire.  It 
risks  increasing  numbers  of  American 
lives,  hardens  the  resolve  of  Mohamed 
Farah  Aideed  and  his  supporters,  and 
places  hostages  and  potential  prisoners 
like  Michael  Durant  at  grater  risk  as 
they  become  pawns  in  an  international 
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crisis  that,  frankly,  should  not  be. 
Likewise,  committing  more  U.S.  troops 
takes  the  autonomy  of  our  armed 
forces  one  more  dangerous  step  toward 
entrenchment  within  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Nations.  And  this,  alone,  con- 
cerns me. 

While  I  have  long  supported  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  and  understand  its  role  in 
promoting  peace  and  stability  through- 
out the  world.  I  am  concerned  by  any 
attempt — deliberate  or  otherwise — that 
renders  American  autonomy  subser- 
vient to  that  organization.  While  all 
eye^  are  on  Somalia  right  now,  I  need 
not  remind  my  colleagues  that  even  as 
we  debate  America's  place  in  the  crisis 
of  that  nation,  there  are  more  than 
80.000  U.N.  peacekeepers  deployed  in  17 
current  missions  throughout  the  world. 
Some  of  these  missions,  such  as  that 
involving  India  and  Pakistan,  began  al- 
most 50  years  aigo  and  continue  to 
drain  human  and  financial  resources. 
Two  new  U.N.  missions  were  launched 
even  last  month,  and  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  has 
ominously  predicted  that  more  than 
100,000  troops  may  be  involved  in  U.N. 
missions  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  believe  many  of  these  missions  are 
important,  just  as  I  believe  the  United 
Nations  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
global  political  community.  But  I  am 
adamant  in  my  position  that  America 
cannot  give  a  blank  check  to  a  multi- 
national coalition— a  blank  check  that 
places  its  interests,  lends  its  troops, 
and  offers  financial  commitments  to 
U.N.  objectives  that  have  little,  if  any, 
relevance  to  U.S.  security. 

When  our  soldiers  go  into  battle, 
when  our  precious  resources  are  com- 
mitted to  any  conflict,  we  must  have 
four  clear,  well-defined  guidelines. 

First,  we  must  know  what  vital  in- 
terests are  at  stake.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
will  we  see  all  Americans  support  any 
U.S.  commitment  to  battle;  but  our 
reason  for  being  in  that  battle  must  be 
understandable,  if  not  agreeable,  to  all 
Americans.  When  those  vital  interests 
Involve  an  ally,  or  a  coalition  of  na- 
tions of  which  we  are  a  part,  we  must 
be  in  agreement  concerning  to  what  de- 
gree we  are  willing  to  commit  our 
forces  and  resources. 

Second,  we  must  know  who  the 
enemy  is  and  what  kind  of  threat  the 
enemy  poses  to  our  security  forces 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  be  certain  that 
our  soldiers  are  properly  equipped  and 
able  to  carry  out  their  objective. 

Third,  we  must  have  a  plan  about 
how  we  can  bring  the  mission  in  which 
we  are  engaged  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sions in  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
manner  possible.  Our  men  and  women 
should  never  be  in  harm's  way  even  a 
day  longer  than  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

Fourth,  American  interests  under 
any  circumstances,  should  never  be 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  any 
international  coalition  without  the 
consent  of  Americans. 


With  the  increasing  activity  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  as  America  is 
central  to  the  success  and  support  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  am  concerned 
that  these  four  objectives  may  not  be 
considered  as  United  States  troops  are 
committed  to  conflicts  and  crises  like 
the  one  that  now  involves  us  in  Soma- 
lia. Consequently.  I  shall  be  offering  a 
resolution  stating  that  U.S.  forces  can- 
not be  placed  in  combat  by  the  United 
Nations  without  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress.  I  believe  that  only 
in  this  way  can  we  be  assured  that 
American  troops  will  remain  safely 
within  the  stewardship  of  leaders  elect- 
ed by  Americans.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  be  assured  that  the  criteria  outlined 
by  Edmund  Burke  are  met.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  be  assured  that  our  men 
and  women  will  not  be  swallowed  up  by 
an  international  organization  that 
might  more  readily  offer  American 
blood  and  American  lives  for  reasons 
and  interests  that  may  have  nothing  to 
do  with  America. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KOHL).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


SOMALIA 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  speak  to  the  same  issue  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  spoke 
to.  Let  me  refer  to  an  Associated  Press 
article  today.  I  am  just  going  to  read 
parts  of  it.  If  one  were  to  just  follow 
parts  of  this,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
what  is  taking  place  is  that  decisions 
that  should  be  based  on  military  neces- 
sity, unfortunately,  are  being  made  on 
political  judgments,  politics. 

This  article  is  written  by  Donald  M. 
Rothberg,  Associated  Press,  Washing- 
ton, AP: 

General  Colin  Powell  was  rebuffed  twice 
last  month  when  he  recommended  sending 
tanks  and  armored  vehicles,  along  with  addi- 
tional troops,  to  Somalia,  a  military  source 
added. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Pentagon  officials  said  Powell  and  Aspin 
spoke  twice  about  the  request. 

But  then  the  official  who  speaks  in 
anonymity  attempts  to  cloak  this.  He 
said.  well,  this  really  was  not  a  re- 
quest, this  is  not  really  something  the 
general  wanted.  The  military  leader- 
ship was  not  pushing  Aspin  to  do  this. 

How  dare  they,  behind  anonymity, 
attempt  to  cloak  it  that  this  was  not 
really  serious.  Oh,  no.  The  fact  is  that 
Powell,  as  a  result  of  General  Mont- 
gomery, who  is  the  deputy  commander 
of  the  United  Nations  and  who  is  the 
United  States  general  in  charge  in  So- 
malia and  made  this  request  twice,  his 
request  went  to  the  Marine  Gen.  Jo- 
seph Hoar,  because  this  came  from 
General  Montgomery,  the  commander 
for  the  region.  His  request  reached  the 


Pentagon  in  early  September.  It  came 
up  through  the  channels  to  Powell  who 
took  it  to  Aspin  with— I  quote — 'a  fa- 
vorable recommendation   " 

Let  us  not  let  the  political  bureau- 
crats and  hacks  attempt  to  becloud  the 
issue.  They  are  famous  at  that — obfus- 
cation.  and  that  is  where  we  are  at 
now. 

Powell  renewed  the  request  later  in 
the  month.  Now  we  hear  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  decided  against  pull- 
ing out  U.S.  troops  and  that  they  set- 
tled on  a  plan  that  will  send  1.500  to 
2,000  more  soldiers  there  with  the 
equipment  that  was  initially  requested 
last  month,  in  September. 

Let  us  go  over  this  business  about 
what  was  done  and  what  was  not  done. 
We  have  to  understand  that  when  a  re- 
quest, which  is  called  an  action, 
reaches  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  it 
comes  with  a  recommendation  from 
the  Chairman  and  the  Joint  Chiefs.  It 
is  either  concur  or  nonconcur.  General 
Powell  clearly  concurred  on  the  action, 
or  it  would  have  stopped  at  his  level.  In 
fact,  Powell  reportedly  asked  for  ap- 
proval twice. 

Let  me  suggest  that  this  is  abhor- 
rent. Are  we  sending  young  men  to  do 
a  job,  which  is  dangerous  in  its  very 
nature,  with  the  deck  stacked  against 
them?  How  dare  we  get  this  report 
back  that  the  Secretary  was  concerned 
that  there  might  be  a  backlash  from 
Congress  about  sending  equipment  to 
defend  our  boys  in  the  carrying  out  of 
their  job,  our  men  and  women. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Aspin  has  let 
us  down  by  turning  a  military  decision 
into  a  political  decision.  That  was 
wrong,  and  he  must  be  removed.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  concern  and  that  of 
my  constituents  concerning  our  con- 
tinued presence  in  Somalia. 

When  our  Armed  Forces  were  first 
sent  to  Somalia  they  were  provided  a 
clear,  understandable  mission.  They 
were  there  to  feed  the  hungry,  care  for 
the  sick,  and  protect  humanitarian 
workers.  The  American  people  were 
proud  to  support  our  Armed  Forces  and 
their  mission. 

But  not  we  find  ourselves  drifting 
from  our  original  humanitarian  pur- 
pose into  something  far  more  complex 
and  dangerous.  I  worry  that  we  now 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  which  is 
neither  desirable,  sustainable,  nor  en- 
forceable. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  define  both  our  purpose  and 
our  presence  in  Somalia.  I  supported 
the  Byrd  amendment  to  the  Defense 
authorization  because  I  believed  our 
policy  was  drifting  away  from  its  origi- 
nal, humanitarian  purpose  into  a 
murky  military  adventure. 

Now,  we  have  last  Sunday's  ambush 
of  American  rangers,  the  tragic  loss  of 
our  servicemen's  lives,  the  desecration 
of  our  dead,  and  the  taking  of  U.S.  hos- 
tages. The  people  of  the  United  States 
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and  the  Congress,  demand  that  we  have 
clear  criteria  and  objectives  for  our 
continued  involvement: 

Why  we  are  there? 

What  makes  us  stay? 

And  under  what  conditions  we  will 
get  out? 

Without  a  clear  statement  of  objec- 
tives and  criteria.  Congress  should  not 
authorize  our  continued  presence  in 
Somalia,  and  the  troops  should  be  re- 
turned home  immediately. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  sadness  over  the  deaths 
of  United  States  soldiers  in  Somalia. 
My  thoughts  and  prayers  go  forth  to 
the  families  and  comrades  of  those  who 
were  slain.  In  these  turbulent  times, 
the  example  they  have  set.  their  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  their  patriotism  are 
examples  for  us  all.  I  also  want  to  state 
my  heartfelt  support  and  appreciation 
to  the  men  and  women  who  are  now 
valiantly  serving  in  Somalia.  They, 
who  have  been  serving  in  harm's  way, 
are  performing  magnificently.  May  our 
leadership  and  actions  be  worthy  of 
them. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 


THE  SENATOR  FROM  NEBRASKA- 
BRAVE,  NOBLENESS  OF  PURPOSE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  earlier  concerning  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure  in  the 
mind  of  any  here,  as  to  the  ability,  the 
bravery,  and  nobleness  of  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Accordingly.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  on 
this  subject  earlier  this  afternoon. 


REDEFINING  OUR  POLICY  IN 
SOMALIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  trou- 
bled and  saddened  by  the  continued 
deathtoll  of  United  States  soldiers  in 
Somalia.  In  the  last  24  hours  we  have 
witnessed  additional  United  States  cas- 
ualties in  Mogadishu  as  2  of  our  sol- 
diers have  died  and  another  11  were 
wounded  in  an  attack  on  that  city's 
airport. 

While  I  believe  that  we  must  bring  in 
the  troops  necessary  to  protect  our  sol- 
diers and  the  U.N.  forces  in  Somalia, 
we  should  not  use  those  troops  to  con- 
tinue the  present  campaign  with  its 
huge  emphasis  on  General  Aideed.  It 
has  been  a  miscalculation  to  focus  on 
capturing  Aideed  rather  than  on  isolat- 
ing him.  We  should  concentrate  on  the 
successes  achieved  in  reestablishing 
local  government  in  northern 
Mogadishu  and  in  the  rest  of  Somalia. 
Above  all,  we  should  pursue  a  political 
solution  backed  by  a  strong  U.N.  mili- 


tary presence  rather  than  engaging  in 
high  risk  attacks  on  Aideed  and  his 
forces. 

Despite  our  earlier  errors.  I  believe 
that  we  would  be  committing  an  even 
greater  mistake  by  forcing  a  precipi- 
tous withdrawal  from  our  current  com- 
mitment in  Somalia.  That  is  why  I 
spoke  before  the  Senate  earlier  this 
week  to  urge  that  the  administration 
be  given  a  chance  to  change  course, 
rather  than  forcing  them  to  imme- 
diately withdraw  our  forces  by  cutting 
off  funding. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  support  the 
U.N.  operation  in  Somalia,  and  I  sup- 
port United  States  participation  in  it, 
particularly  since  we  provided  only 
about  one-sixth  of  the  forces.  The  ad- 
ministration has  been  working  with 
the  United  Nations  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  its  peace- 
keeping operations.  Some  of  the  re- 
forms that  are  needed  were  detailed  in 
reports  of  our  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee entitled  "Reform  Of  United  Na- 
tions Peacekeeping  Operations:  A  Man- 
date For  Change  "  and  in  the  final  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Im- 
proving the  Effectiveness  of  the  United 
Nations,  on  which  I  served.  With  the 
expansion  on  U.N.  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations in  Cambodia,  Somalia,  and  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  the  need  for  reform 
has  proved  to  be  even  more  urgent. 

I  have  come  from  a  morning  meeting 
with  the  President  and  his  advisers  and 
I  applaud  the  President's  efforts  to 
consult  with  Congress  and  redefine  our 
policy  in  Somalia.  Those  of  us  who  at- 
tended expressed  varying  viewpoints, 
but  in  a  civil  and  rational  way. 

I  support  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  providing  safety  for  our  troops 
and  other  U.N.  troops  in  Somalia,  as 
well  as  to  achieving  our  humanitarian 
goals  in  Somalia  and  concluding  our 
commitment  there.  / 

Like  many  Members  of  Congress,  I 
remain  concerned  about  the  cir- 
cumstances and  military  tactics  that 
led  to  last  Sunday's  tragedy.  We  must 
ask  the  administration  for  answers 
concerning  the  decisionmaking  process 
that  led  to  the  weekend  raid.  There  is 
no  more  urgent  task  at  hand  than  to 
assure  that  the  casualties  of  the  last 
few  days  will  not  be  repeated. 

I  commend  the  President  for  consult- 
ing closely  with  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress in  formulating  a  response  to  the 
changed  situation  in  Somalia.  Soon  the 
President  will  set  out  the  full  context 
of  the  country's  policy  in  Somalia.  I 
have  invited  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
testify  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  so  that  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  administration's  policy  in 
Somalia  prior  to  its  consideration  by 
the  Senate  next  week. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]. 


GRAZING  FEES  AND  LAND  USE 
REFORM 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  very  much  time  of  the  Senate, 
but  in  my  State  there  is  a  very  genuine 
interest  on  a  local  issue.  Obviously,  we 
have  all  been  speaking  on  the  situation 
in  Somalia  or  the  situation  in  Russia. 

But  I  choose  this  evening  to  try  to 
tell  the  people  in  my  State,  and  per- 
haps the  States  around  New  Mexico,  in 
a  part  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  ttfe 
current  state  of  affairs,  as  I  understand 
them,  with  reference  to  the  conference 
on  the  Interior  appropriations  bill  as  it 
pertains  to  the  moratorium  that  the 
Senate  voted  59  to  40  to  adopt  with  ref- 
erence to  changing  not  only  the  graz- 
ing fees  but  a  moratorium  for  1  year  on 
changing  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
ownership  and  vested  interest  and  the 
like  with  reference  to  the  b£isic  nature 
of  the  permits  tha't  permit  ranching 
families  and  ranching  interests  to 
graze  on  the  public  domain  which  has 
been  going  on  for  so  many  decades  now 
under  various  laws. 

Let  me  first  state  that  there  are  two 
parts  to  what  is  going  on  tlfet  I  will  try 
to  indicate  to  the  people  in  my  State 
have  been  resolved  not  by  any  Repub- 
lican because  Republicans  did  not  par- 
ticipate at  all  in  the  supposed  settle- 
ment of  this  issue,  bxit  there  are  two 
parts  and  they  are  v%ry  distinct  and 
very  different.  / 

One.  What  shouldlwg.  do  about  in- 
creasing grazing  feeV?  We  have  all — 
western  Senators  on  that  side,  western 
Republicans — said  let  us  change  the 
grazing  fees.  Let  us  raise  them  some- 
how. Let  us  look  for  a  new  formula.  We 
have  been  ready  to  do  that.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  do  that.  We  will  negotiate  on 
that. 

In  fact,  now  that  we  know  what  the 
Democratic  leadership  on  that  commit- 
tee wants  to  do,  we  will  tell  them  early 
next  week  what  we  recommend  on  that 
aspect  of  this  very  serious  issue. 

Now,  if  you  listen  to  the  media  and 
those  who  say  get  on  with  something, 
you  would  think  that  is  all  there  is  to 
this  issue.  And  you  would  think  for 
those  59  Senators,  39  of  which  were  Re- 
publicans, who  said  hold  on  now,  let  us 
give  these  ranching  communities  and 
these  ranching  families  a  year  to  sort 
this  out  and  have  some  hearings,  the 
issue  was  only  grazing  fees.' 

I  have  just  stated  it  is  a  little  part  of 
this  problem  which  is  before  that  com- 
mittee that  was  going  to  be  before  this 
Senate  but  should  be  before  the  author- 
izing committee. 

The  other  part  is  a  series  of  reforms, 
so-called  reforms.  They  are  changes  in 
the  relationship  of  the  user  of  that 
public  land,  that  is,  the  ranchers,  men 
and  women,  families.  It  is  changing 
their  rights,  their  privileges,  their 
vested  rights,  their  property  rights, 
and  it  is  that  portion  of  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  had  planned  to 
execute  without  Congress,  by  Execu- 
tive   order    and    through    rulemaking. 
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that  is  causing  some  severe,  severe 
problems  in  that  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  will  cause  severe,  serious 
problems  in  this  Chamber  because  the 
very  way  of  life,  the  property  rights, 
what  a  ranch  is  worth,  what  you  can 
borrow  on  it.  what  happens  when  you 
make  improvements  to  it.  who  has  the 
right  to  close  you  down  and  what  are 
your  appeal  rights,  those  and  many 
more  like  them  were  going  to  be  de- 
cided under  the  rubric  of  changing  the 
grazing  fees. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
gridlock  with  reference  to  changing  the 
land  user  privileges  and  rights  because 
there  is  nothing  to  gridlock.  This  is  the 
first  time  this  whole  series  of  issues 
has  been  placed  on  the  table  by  this 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
ranching  community,  and  the  Senators 
from  those  States  are  being  told  we  are 
going  to  change  them  all  without  any 
hearings,  without  any  law;  we  are  just 
going  to  change  them.  And  trust  us, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
those  who  work  for  them:  we  are  going 
to  do  right. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  case,  I  have 
thousands  of  ranching  families  who  use 
the  public  domain  along  with  their  own 
land,  along  with  State  land  and  make  a 
living  in  rural  New  Mexico.  I  am  not 
prepared  today,  tomorrow,  next  week, 
if  I  am  here  for  20  more  years,  to  say  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  you 
just  take  care  of  all  this  because  you 
are  going  to  do  right  by  these  ranching 
families. 

I  do  not  believe  that  for  a  minute, 
and  anyone  who  thinks  we  are  going  to 
sit  by  and  watch  all  of  this  get  changed 
without  an  authorizing  committee  hav- 
ing hearings  on  it — and  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  grazing  fees.  So  to  those  who 
do  not  understand  or  refuse  to  listen 
when  we  say  it  is  not  the  grazing  fees 
that  are  in  issue,  it  is  what  will  our 
house  on  this  ranch  be  worth  next 
month  or  next  year?  Will  we  be  able  to 
borrow  on  the  land  and  the  permits  as 
a  unit  or  are  you  going  to  change  it  so 
that  the  value  is  down,  the  ranchers 
interests  are  changed  without  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Congress  even  holding  a 
hearing  on  it? 

Now,  we  are  going  to  hear  this  over 
and  over  until  it  sets  in,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  let  anyone  change  these 
interests  in  any  cavalier  manner.  We 
know  best.  We  have  looked  at  it.  It  is 
a  compromise  after  all. 

Well,  that  does  not  do  the  job  be- 
cause that  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is 
should  you  do  these  things  to  thou- 
sands of  ranching  families?  And  let  me 
tell  you  how  serious  it  is.  The  occupant 
of  the  chair  will  understand  this. 
Ranching  families  borrow  money  to  op- 
erate. And  that  is  understood.  The  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  has  been  in  busi- 
ness. You  borrow  money  for  your  day- 
to-day  ojjeration  and  your  overhead 
and  you  borrow  money  on  your  ranch 
house  which  is  on  your  own  land. 


Well,  let  me  tell  you,  the  banks  are 
saying  no  loans  for  operation.  While 
this  whole  series  af  changes  is  to  be 
made  by  the  execlltive  branch  without 
a  congressional  hearing,  without  a 
change  in  the  law,  they  are  saying, 
while  those  are  around,  no  money  will 
be  loaned. 

Why  do  you  think  they  are  saying 
that?  They  are  saying  that  because 
these  changes  are  so  significant  that 
they  render  the  property  rights  of  the 
ranching  family,  the  permittee — in 
some  cases  it  will  cut  the  value  in  half 

Now,  I  just  ask,  would  we  busy  our- 
selves by  letting  an  executive  branch  of 
this  Government  overnight  by  fiat 
change  the  value  of  houses  across  this 
country,  by  a  rule  that  they  would  pro- 
mote in  the  executive  bAnch?  Would 
we  let  them  change  the  -mortgage  de- 
duction by  rule?  Of  course  not.  We 
would  say  that  affects  the  value  of  the 
houses,  that  affects  the  carpenters  who 
build  houses. 

The  ranching  communities  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
associated  with  this  ranch  house  as  a 
ranching  unit  with  public  domain  per- 
mits. So  it  is  enough  to  just  tell  you 
they  are  not  going  to  lend  money  for 
everybody  to  understand  there  must  be 
something  dramatic  happening. 

Yes,  there  is.  And  do  you  know  how 
it  is  going  to  happen  if  we  do  not  put 
that  moratorium  on?  It  is  going  to  hap- 
pen by  executive  fiat,  with  no  input 
from  the  Congress  other  than  perhaps 
writing  your  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion or  suggestion. 

That  means  that  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle — and  I  hope  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  because  I  cannot  believe  that 
every  Democrat  from  Western  America 
has  agreed  to  the  proposal,  which  we 
have  not  seen  yet  in  writing  but  which 
was  given  to  us  orally  by  the  Senator 
who  negotiated  it.  a  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator Reid.  who  negotiated  it  with  the 
House  authorizing  committee,  not  the 
Senate  authorizing  committee. 

In  fact.  Malcolm  Wallop,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, was  not  talked  to.  Pete  Domenici, 
who  works  on  this  as  much  as  he  can 
probably  be  working  on  it,  as  long  as 
anyone  here  now,  I  was  not  part  of  this 
so-called  resolution  of  this  problem.  It 
was  done  in  long  distance  with  the 
House  members  on  the  authorizing 
committee,  who  we  all  know  have  been 
just  kind  of  waiting  around  to  do  the 
ranchers  in.  In  fact,  they  represent 
some  constituencies  that  do  not  think 
we  even  ought  to  use  the  public  domain 
for  livelihood  as  ranchers,  and  raise 
beef  cattle  and  other  things. 

So  the  solution  that  is  being  pro- 
posed here  is  a  new  grazing  fee.  We 
want  to  work  on  that.  We  will  bring  a 
grazing  fee  proposal  also  to  be  looked 
at  that  will  be  multiyear  and  will  solve 
the  problem  that  everybody  is  talking 
about  on  gridlock. 

But  what  is  being  suggested  now  is 
that  about  two-thirds  of  these  land  use 
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changes,  these  vested  right  changes,  it 
is  now  being  proposed— and  I  assume 
there  are  votes  to  support  it,  with  not 
a  single  Republican  involved  there — 
about  two-thirds  of  these  dramatic, 
drastic  changes  are  not  going  to  even 
wait  for  public  hearings.  They  are 
going  to  be  written  into  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  it,  people  are  saying. 
Let  us  write  it  right  here  in  this  appro- 
priations bill,  no  hearings.  The  ranch- 
ing community  spent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  writing  their  version, 
their  view,  and  sent  it  to  the  Secretary 
so  they  could  be  filtered  into  this  proc- 
ess. It  does  not  matter.  We  are  going  to 
write  it  into  an  appropriations  bill. 

And  what  an  anomaly.  The  U.S. 
House,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees right  out  front,  they  are  turning 
down  appropriations  bills  one  at  a  time 
by  saying:  Are  you  authorizing  on  this 
appropriations  bill?  If  you  are  author- 
izing, take  the  authorizing  out.  But  not 
when  it  comes  to  ranchers.  Authorize 
it  right  in  the  appropriations  bill: 
change  their  livelihood;  change  their 
rights  and  their  privileges,  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  this  issue  around 
any  longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fearful  that  we 
are  going  to  have  it  around  for  awhile. 
Anybody  that  wants  to  read  into  what 
I  am  saying,  read  whatever  they  like. 
But  I  can  tell  you  right  now  that  I 
pride  myself  in  being  a  constructive 
Senator.  I  pride  myself  in  working 
things  out.  I  do  not  pride  myself  in 
causing  gridlock  around  this  place.  But 
I  will  tell  you  that  on  this  one,  I  am 
prepared  to  do  that. 

I  truly  believe  it  is  unfair  to  change 
these  kinds  of  rights,  privileges,  rules, 
and  responsibilities  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill  without  hearings,  and  we  are 
going  to  hear  responses  next  week  say- 
ing we  have  been  at  this  forever.  I  re- 
peat: We  have  been  at  grazing  fees  is- 
sues for  quite  a  while. 

But  we  have  not  had  in  our  authoriz- 
ing committee,  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee,  a  bill  that  changes  such 
things  as  who  owns  the  water  rights; 
such  things  as  who  owns  the  improve- 
ments if  they  are  made;  such  things  as 
who  is  going  to  make  the  improve- 
ments in  the  future;  such  things  as  how 
do  you  cancel  a  permit  permanently 
and  irrevocably;  what  kind  of  appeal  do 
the  ranchers  have;  what  kind  of  input 
do  they  have  as  an  advisory  group  to 
what  is  going  on?  Those  are  just  a  few 
of  the  issues. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Senate,  when  it 
finally  understands  this,  is  going  to 
agree — or  I  must  say.  should  not 
aigree— that  we  do  this  without  any 
public  hearings,  without  a  thorough 
analysis.  Let  me  tell  you,  the  rule  of 
unintended  consequences  when  it 
comes  to  these  kinds  of  relationships  is 
front  and  center.  The  rule  of  unin- 
tended consequences  is  going  to  take 
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hold  if  we  do  business  this  way.  And 
my  constituents  by  the  hundreds  are 
going  to  find  out  when  it  is  too  late 
that  this  was  not  done  right.  Or  they 
might  find  out  the  year  after  next  that 
there  is  no  value  left  in  what  they 
spent  20  or  30  years  putting  together, 
maybe  even  a  second  generation  doing, 
and  doing  it  well. 

Nobody  Is  complaining  about  how 
they  have  maintained  it,  maintained 
the  public  domain.  But  they  do  not 
have  any  value  left  because  what  we 
have  changed,  without  public  hearing, 
without  input,  without  analysis,  is  say- 
ing to  them:  What  you  thought  you 
owned  has  changed.  You  really  do  not 
own  it.  What  you  thought  you  had  in 
equity  and  value,  that  you  could  go  to 
the  bank  for  years  and  borrow  money 
to  keep  your  family  going,  and  buy  a 
new— buy  whatever  you  need  for  the 
year  that  is  coming,  maybe  it  is  just 
not  worth  anything  anymore. 

We  have  already  disposed  of  the  idea, 
I  believe,  at  least  for  my  State — I 
looked  at  it  carefully— that  this  is  a 
bunch  of  rich  cattle  people.  Some  call 
them  corporate  cowboys.  That  is  not 
my  State.  My  State  has  nearly  4,000  of 
these  ranching  permits,  and  the  over- 
whelming proportion  are  small  family 
ranchers,  families  who  are  living  there 
to  stay  in  their  rural  communities  and 
participate  in  a  lifestyle  that  has  been 
kind  of  sort  of  the  real  blood  and 
strength  of  rural  communities. 

So  I  guess  I  come  here  tonight  as 
much  out  of  sorrow  and  concern,  as  I 
am  about  to  engage  on  a  real  crusade 
where  I  have  some  kind  of  angle  about 
it.  I  am  here  to  suggest  that  we  ought 
to  be  fair,  even  if  it  is  only  30,000, 
40,000,  or  50,000  ranching  families,  or 
the  4,000  in  New  Mexico.  There  are 
many  Senators  who  have  none  of  those. 
But  if  we  can  just  vote  kind  of  cava- 
lierly, since  it  only  hurts  a  few.  then  I 
think  we  are  coming  very,  very  close  to 
pitting  one  part  of  this  country  against 
another  part  of  this  country. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  like  to  see  that 
happen.  But  I  will  not  sit  by  without 
doing  my  share  to  let  everybody  in  this 
place  know  that  this  is  a  basic  thread 
of  fairness,  and  you  ought  to  give  that 
to  everybody.  You  ought  to  give  it  to 
minorities;  you  ought  to  give  it  to  im- 
migrants; you  ought  to  give  it  to  small 
business;  and  you  ought  to  give  it  to 
the  community  called  the  ranching 
community  of  America. 

Fairness  demands  that  you  not 
change  their  livelihood  and  their  re- 
sources and  the  value  of  their  estates 
and  their  farms  in  an  appropriations 
bill  with  a  whole  batch  of  new  laws, 
with  unintended  consequences,  that  are 
just  waiting  to  come  out  of  the  wood- 
work. But  when  they  come  out,  it  is 
people  they  hurt,  not  woodwork. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair    recognizes    the    Senator    from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  PROPOSED 
HEALTH  CARE  PBOGRAM 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  looking  for  a  quiet  moment  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  speak  relatively  briefly 
about  the  administrative  aspects  of 
President  Clinton's  proposed  health 
program. 

I  saw  one  of  our  colleagues  on  tele- 
vision recently  being  asked  about 
whether  the  Senator  had  read  the  re- 
port, and  I  noted  some  embarrassment 
in  the  failure  to  give  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. So  I  took  a  copy  and  found  it  was 
239  pages  long,  and  I  proceeded  to  read 
this  lengthy  report,  for  those  who  may 
be  watching  on  C-SPAN  2.  here  It  is. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  report 
which  is  going  to  require  study  and 
analysis.  It  is,  on  its  face,  only  a  pre- 
liminary report.  "This  document  rep- 
resents a  preliminary  draft  of  the 
President's  health  reform  proposal." 
That  is  the  first  sentence  on  the  front 
page.  We  have  yet  to  receive  the  legis- 
lation which,  according  to  the  way  leg- 
islation customarily  follows  a  draft  re- 
port, is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  more 
involved  and  obviously  more  specific, 
and  most  probably  more  complicated. 

I  inquired  as  to  whether  any  Senator 
had  put  this  report  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  none  had.  I  believe  that  it 
has  not  been  put  in  the  Record  on  the 
House  side  either.  I  wonder,  comment- 
ing on  that,  whether  that  reflects  to 
any  extent  the  reading  by  our  col- 
leagues who  are  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  intended  to  submit  this  prelimifaary 
report  to  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  However,  I  am  advised 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
that  it  would  cost  $12,000  to  print  and 
thus  I  will  refrain  from  doing  so. 

People  need  to  read  it^-Members  of 
Congress  and  others— to  understand 
what  is  happening  as  we  look  toward  a 
very  substantial  debate  on  health  care 
reform. 

I  share  the  objectives  of  President 
Clinton  to  provide  comprehensive 
health  care  for  all  Americans.  During 
my  12  years  plus  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
have  been  heavily  involved  in  the  work 
of  the  Congress.  I  have  proposed  exten- 
sive legislation  ir  this  field,  going  back 
almost  a  decade,  when  I  first  proposed 
legislation  dealing  with  low-birth- 
weight  babies,  and  since  have  proposed 
comprehensive  legislation  and  tried  to 
bring  this  issue  to  the  floor  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1992. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  with  some  1,500 
health  bills  pending,  we  did  not  have  to 
wait  any  longer,  that  we  could  legis- 
late on  the  subject,  very  much  as  we 
did  on  the  Clean  Air  Act,  where  we 
brought  a  complicated  question  to  the 
floor  and  broke  up  into  task  forces  and 
finished  the  product  and  made  substan- 
tial improvements.  That  effort  on  my 


part  was  not  successful  and  was  de- 
feated largely  along  party  lines.  This 
spring  I  made  another  effort  in  the 
same  direction  when  it  appeared  that 
the  President's  proposal  was  going  to 
be  substantially  delayed,  and  the  esti- 
mate was  in  May  and  then  June  and 
July  and  a  speech  to  the  joint  session 
in  September,  and  still  we  do  not  have 
the  legislation. 

I  have  felt  keenly  the  need  for  legis- 
lating in  this  field.  The  one  subject  I 
want  to  comment  about  specifically— 
and  many  thingfe  are  to  be  commented 
about,  and  it  is  going  to  take  a  long 
time  to  analyze  the  proposal— involves 
the  administration,  or  the  bureauc- 
racy, or  the  boards,  or  commissions, 
which  are  set  forth  in  this  program.  I 
candidly  was  very  surprised  when  I  saw 
all  of  the  new  administrative  agencies. 
So  I  asked  my  staff  member,  Sharon 
Helfant,  a  very  able  young  woman,  to 
make  a  list.  After  she  made  the  list, 
she  made  a  chart,  and  charts  have  be- 
come more  numerous  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  recent  days.  They  tell  quite  a 
story  without  so  many  words.  Some- 
times the  Senate  floor  can  use  fewer 
words — and  that  goes  for  me  as  well. 

I  ask  that  the  camera  pan  the  chart, 
if  it  would.  On  color  coding,  the  exist- 
ing governmental  agencies  are  marked 
in  green.  They  spend  the  money.  The 
new  agencies  are  marked  in  red,  which 
is  where  we  may  end  up  if  we  have  this 
much  bureaucracy  and  administration. 
I  was  surprised,  Mr.  President,  to 
find  that  in  this  grouping  there  are  77 
new  entities,  agencies,  commissions, 
councils,  and  advisory  groups  which 
are  marked  in  red.  And  there  are  at 
least  54  existing  entities  which  will 
have  new  or  expanded  responsibilities 
or  other  changes  In  their  present  func- 
tions. 

We  all  know  how  expensive — I  meant 
to  say  expansive,  but  I  could  say  ex- 
pansive and  expensive — our  govern- 
mental agencies  are,  which  are  marked 
in  green;  but  they  are  dwarfed  by  the 
new  ones,  which  are  marked  in  red. 
They  cover  many  new  subjects. 

For  example,  there  will  be  a  national 
health  board  overseeing  the  entire  pro- 
gram with  enormous  powers,  which 
have  yet  to  be  fully  delineated.  One  of 
them  is  the  authority  to  preclude 
someone  from  traveling.  hypo- 
thetically.  from  Camden,  New  Jersey 
to  Philadelphia,  going  from  one  State 
to  another  to  get  specialized  medical 
treatment,  say,  at  the  hospital  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are 
very  complicated  health  alliances 
which  are  set  up,  and  in  many  States 
there  will  be  many  of  them. 

There  is  a  national  council  on  pre- 
scription drug  programs.  There  is  a 
new  agency  for  malpractice  dispute 
resolutions.  There  is  a  national  health 
information  system.  There  is  a  na- 
tional privacy  council.  There  is  an  ad- 
visory committee  for  the  risk  adjust- 
ment   formula.    There    is   an    advisory 
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commission  for  premium  adjustments. 
There  is  a  national  health  data  advi- 
sory council.  There  is  a  national  qual- 
ity management  program.  There  is  a 
national  guarantee  fund.  There  is  an 
advisory  council  on  long-term  care  in- 
surance. There  is  a  national  system  of 
electronic  claims  management.  There 
is  a  national  trust  fund  for  academic 
health  centers.  There  is  a  commission 
on  health  benefit  and  integration  dem- 
onstration programs.  And  there  is  a 
breakthrough  drug  committee,  and  on 
and  on  and  on. 

I  know  a  colleague  has  come  to  the 
floor  to  seek  recognition,  so  I  will  be 
relatively  brief.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
juncture  that  the  full  text  of  a  memo- 
randum from  my  staff  assistant.  Shar- 
on Helfant.  to  me  dated  October  6.  1993. 
be  printed  in  the.  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
msirks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  This  memorandum 
sets  forth  the  minimum  of  77  new  enti- 
ties, and  the  minimum  of  54  existing 
entities  with  newer  expanded  func- 
tions. The  descriptions  in  this  memo- 
randum will  enable  those  who  care  to 
read  the  Congressional  Record  to  see 
a  summary  of  what  is  to  be  involved. 

In  reviewing  those  programs  and  in 
looking  over  the  work  which  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health.  Human 
Services  and  Education  does  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee — where  Sen- 
ator Harkin  is  the  chair  and  I  am  rank- 
ing Republican  member— I  see  the  bu- 
reaus, agencies  and  advisory  commis- 
sions that  will  be  set  up.  which  will 
have  to  be  paid  for.  And  I  see  the  dif- 
ficulty of  allocating  the  existing  funds 
within  existing  programs  on  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  where  we 
have  maintained  increases  on  research, 
or  on  cancer  programs — prostate  can- 
cer kills  one  out  of  nine  men.  and 
breast  cancer  kills  one  out  of  eight 
women— and  our  efforts  to  increase 
those  funds.  It  is  a  source  of  consider- 
able concern  to  me  as  to  where  the 
funds  will  come  from  for  these  new 
agencies  and  administration  issues. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential of  big  government  and  the  prob- 
lem with  big  government.  We  do  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  37  million  Ameri- 
cans now  not  covered  are  covered.  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  when  a  man  or 
woman  changes  jobs,  that  person  will 
be  able  to  have  health  coverage  in  the 
new  jobs  and  portability  between  jobs. 
And  we  want  to  be  sure  that  the  costs 
are  reduced  where  they  are  splraling 
out  of  sight. 

But  we  have  to  be  certain  in  this 
whole  process  that  we  do  not  unduly 
impact  or  harm  the  existing  health 
care  system  we  have,  which  does  cover 
86  percent  of  the  American  people,  and 
which  is  the  best  health  care  system  in 
the  world. 


We  had  heard  in  the  years  gone  by  a 
great  deal  about  the  Canadian  system 
and  its  virtues.  As  time  passed,  we 
found  there  are  enormous  problems.  We 
learned  when  people  in  Canada  really 
need  health  care  they  come  to  neigh- 
boring United  States  cities.  Seattle. 
Detroit,  or  Buffalo. 

These  are  issues  we  have  to  study 
very  carefully.  When  I  found  this  docu- 
ment of  239  pages  was  not  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record— this  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative complex— it  seemed 
worthwhile  to  reproduce  the  chart  and 
set  forth  the  summary  of  the  docu- 
ments, which  I  have  asked  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  will  obviously  be  much  more 
to  be  said,  but  this  is  a  matter  where 
we  need  input  from  all  interested  par- 
ties. There  is  enormous  interest  in  this 
subject  by  the  American  people.  I  go 
hardly  anywhere  where  people  on  the 
street  do  not  say  to  me,  "Be  sure  you 
get  comprehensive  health  care  which 
covers  everybody."  And  on  the  trains 
people  tell  about  their  own  individual 
problems,  and  people  in  the  delivery 
system  raise  issues  and  concerns  about 
what  is  going  to  happen. 

I  say  to  all  of  those  who  ask  me. 
"Await  the  legislation,  take  a  look  at 
the  legislation,  identify  issues  which 
you  think  are  problems,  be  specific, 
give  specific  recommendations  as  to 
what  you  would  like  to  see  changed." 

I  am  not  about  to  give  blank  checks 
to  anybody  when  people  ask  me  about 
these  issues.  But  if  there  are  solid 
problems  and  if  I  agree  with  the  prob- 
lems and  agree  with  the  improvements, 
the  recommendations  for  amendments, 
we  can  take  care  of  them  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

So  this  is  a  matter  which  requires 
considerable  study.  I  hope  that  my 
comments  today  and  the  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  this 
chart  will  be  of  assistance  in  the  next 
stage  of  debate  as  America  takes  a 
look  at  the  President's  proposal,  to  see 
what  really  has  to  be  done  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  universal  health  care 
for  all  within  sensible  and  reasonable 
parameters. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  i 
Memorandum: 
To:  Senator  Specter. 
From:  Sharon  Helfant. 
Date:  Wednesday.  October  6.  1993. 
Subject:  President's  health  care  plan  outli 
newly  created  entities  and  functions:  ex- 
isting entities  with  new  functions. 

Below  are  lists  of  both  the  new  entities  and 
their  functions  and  existiniir  entities  with 
new  responsibilities.  There  are  also  numer- 
ous new  responsibilities  for  various  existing 
persons  (such  as  the  Secretary  of  HHS)  and 
agencies  (such  as  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  (HCFA))  not  specified  below. 
In  addition  to  this  list  and  corresponding 
chart,  such  numerous  responsibilities  will 
call  for  expanding  existing  entities  and  will 
add  significantly  to  the  size  of  the  present 
bureaucracy  and  administrative  costs. 

Clinton's  health  plan  outline  specifies  a 
minimum  of  77  new  entities  (agencies,  com- 


missions, councils)  and  a  minimum  of  54  ex- 
isting entities  with  new  or  expanded  respon- 
sibilities, or  other  changes  in  present  func- 
tion. These  numbers  are  low  estimates  since 
certain  entities  will  be  multiple  between, 
and  often  within,  states  (such  as  the  Health 
Alliances  and  Health  Plans). 

I.  NKW  ENTITIES 

1.  National  Health  Board:  The  Board  is  re- 
sponsible for: 

(1)  oversight  of  the  state  system; 

(2)  interpret  and  update  the  nationally 
guaranteed  benefit  package  and  issue  regula- 
tions; 

(3)  oversee  and  enforce  the  national  budget 
for  health  care  spending; 

(4)  establish  and  manage  quality  perform- 
ance of  health  plans; 

(5)  oversee  the  pricing  of  breakthrough 
drugs  and  make  public  declarations  regard- 
ing the  reasonableness  of  launch  prices. 

2.  Health  Alliances:  Established  by  states 
to  contract  with  health  plans  in  providing 
coverage  for  businesses  with  less  than  5. (XX) 
employees.  Medicaid  eligible  individuals  and 
families,  self-employed,  unemployed,  part- 
time  employed,  government  employees,  and 
possibly  early  retirees  and  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries. Alliances  are  also  responsible  for: 

(1)  representing  the  interests  of  consumers 
and  purchasers  of  health  care  services; 

(2)  structuring  the  market  for  health  care 
to  encourage  the  delivery  of  high-quality 
care  and  the  control  of  costs;  and 

(3)  assuring  that  all  residents  in  an  area 
who  are  covered  through  the  regional  alli- 
ance enroll  in  health  plans  that  provide  the 
nationally  guaranteed  benefits. 

(4)  negotiate  and  certify  all  health  plans 
and  adjust  payments  for  each  plan  based 
upon  cost  characteristics  of  the  enrolled 
plan. 

3.  Health  Plans:  Such  health  insurance 
plans  (newly  created  and  existing)  provide 
coverage  of  the  "nationally  guaranteed  bene- 
fits package"  through  contracts  with  re- 
gional or  corporate  alliances.  Such  plans 
must  be  state-certified  and  meet  newly  cre- 
ated federal  requirements  involving  enroll- 
ment, community  rating,  fiscal  soundness, 
consumer  information  to  alliances  and  con- 
sumers, grievance  procedures,  arrangements 
with  providers,  marketing  practices,  ver- 
ification of  provider  credentials,  consumer 
protections,  confidentiality,  utilization  man- 
agement, and  data  management  and  report- 
ing. 

4.  National  Council  on  Prescription  Drugs 
Program:  Established  under  the  National 
Board  to  develop  a  universal  drug  claim 
form. 

5.  Malpractice/Dispute  Resolution  models: 
Developed  under  the  National  Board  to  be 
used  by  health  plans  in  establishing  an  alter- 
native-dispute resolution  process  for  con- 
sumers. 

6.  Payment  transfer  system:  Established 
ijider  the  National  Board  for  the  Alliances 

when    formulating    payments    to    each 


7.  Brogram  to  report  on  ability  of  disabled 
pe^^ns  to  receive  quality  care  in  managed 
care  plan  (related  to  Medicaid):  To  be  used 
by  states  In  assessing  Medicaid's  ability  to 
cover  such  persons  under  a  managed  care 
plan. 

8.  National  Health  Information  System: 
Established  under  National  Board  to  collect 
patient  information  in  creating  a  national 
data  bank  (related  to  the  creation  of  the 
Health  Security  Card  to  be  carried  by  all 
Americans). 

9.  National  privacy  panel:  E:stablished 
under  the  National  Health  Information  Sys- 
tem to  protect  individuals'  medical  records. 
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910.  Community  based  health  information 
systems  and  regional  centers:  Established 
under  the  National  Health  Information  Sys- 
tem to  collect  patient  information  for  a  na- 
tional system. 

11.  Advisory  committee  for  risk-adjust- 
ment formula:  Under  the  National  Board  to 
develop  risk-adjustment  formula  for  Health 
Alliance's  payments  to  health  plans. 

12.  Advisory  Commission  for  premium  ad- 
justments: Under  the  National  Board  to  as- 
sess differences  among  premiums  between 
health  plans. 

13.  National  Health  Data  Advisory  Council: 
Under  the  National  Board  to  oversee  the  in- 
formation and  data  activities,  including 
standard  setting  and  privacy  collection. 

14.  Demonstration  projects:  The  National 
Board  contracts  out  research  and  oversees 
demonstration  projects  in  meeting  des- 
ignated responsibilities. 

15.  National  Quality  Management  Pro- 
gram: Established  under  the  National  Board 
monitor,  assess  and  report  on  quality  of 
health  care  under  new  system. 

16/17.  Regional  centers  and  demonstration 
projects:  Established  under  the  National 
Quality  Management  program  to  assist  in 
meeting  designated  responsibilities. 

18.  National  Guarantee  Fund:  Created 
under  the  Department  of  Labor  as  a  financial 
safeguard  for  the  self- insured  plans  and  other 
plans  that  are  outside  of  the  Health  Alli- 
ances. 

19.  Formula  grants  to  states  for  high-risk 
school  districts:  Depts  of  HHS  and  Education 
to  administer  a  new  grants  program  for 
health  care  at  high-risk  schools. 

20.  Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Advisory 
Council:  Established  under  the  Dept  of  HHS 
to  monitor  the  long-term  care  insurance 
market  and  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
on  such  matters. 

21.  Medical  liability  pilot  program:  Estab- 
lished under  the  Dept  of  HHS  and  based  on 
practice  guidelines  adopted  by  the  National 
Quality  Management  program  (under  the 
Board)  to  determine  the  effect  of  using  prac- 
tice patterns  in  certain  specialty  areas. 

22.  All-Payer  Health  Fraud  and  Abuse  Pro- 
gram: Established  under  the  Depts  of  HHS 
and  Justice  which  creates  a  trust  fund  to  de- 
velop and  implement  stronger  law  enforce- 
ment against  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  health 
care  industry  at  federal,  state  and  local  lev- 
els. 

23.  Safety  zones/antitrust  exemptions:  Ad- 
ministered by  the  Justice  Dept  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  establish  areas 
where  hospitals  and  other  health  institu- 
tions can  freely  share  expensive  technology 
without  fear  of  breaking  antitrust  laws. 

24.  Demonstration  programs  to  improve  en- 
forcement of  long-term  care  insurance:  A 
new  program  administered  by  the  Dept  of 
HHS  to  improve  enforcement  of  laws  regard- 
ing long-term  care  insurance  practices. 

25.  Demonstration  program  re.  integrated 
models  of  acute  and  long-term  care  services 
for  disabled  and  chronic  illness:  Adminis- 
tered by  the  Dept  of  HHS  to  assess  the  fea- 
sibility of  integrating  different  types  of  care 
with  the  goal  of  being  more  efficient  and  less 
costly  for  such  persons. 

26.  Home  and  Community-based  long-term 
care  program:  A  new  program  under  Title 
XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  administered 
by  HHS  to  encompass:  (1)  expanded  home  and 
community-based  services:  (2)  improvements 
in  Medicaid  coverage  for  institutional  care; 
(3)  standards  to  improve  the  quality  and  reli- 
ability of  private  long-term  care  insurance 
and  tax  incentives  to  encourage  people  to 
buy  it:  (4)  tax  incentives  that  help  individ- 


uals with  disabilities  to  work;  and  (5)  a  dem- 
onstration study  intended  to  pave  the  way 
toward  greater  integration  of  acute  and 
long-term  care. 

27.  New  community  health  program:  Estab- 
lished under  the  new  Home  and  Community- 
based  Long-Term  Care  program,  services  are 
provided  through  a  new  state  program. 

28.  Combined  new  state  program:  Author- 
izes states  to  combine  current  Medicaid  com- 
munity long  term  care  and  institutional  care 
with  the  new  community  health  program  as 
a  combined  new  state  program. 

29.  New  outpatient  prescription  drug  bene- 
fit: Expanded  benefits  under  Medicare  which 
will  cover  outpatient  prescription  drugs 
after  a  $250  deductible  is  met.  The  govern- 
ment will  pay  80  percent  and  beneficiaries  20 
percent,  of  the  cost  of  each  prescription  with 
an  annual  limit  on  out-of-pocket  expendi- 
tures of  $1,000. 

30.  National  system  of  electronic  claims 
management:  The  Secretary  of  HHS  estab- 
lishes this  national  system  as  the  primary 
method  of  determining  eligibility,  processing 
and  adjudicating  claims,  and  providing  infor- 
mation to  the  pharmacist  about  the  pa- 
tient's drug  use  under  the  Medicare  drug  pro- 
gram. 

31  41.  Regional  centers:  The  Secretary  of 
HHS  establishes  ten  regional  centers  under 
an  expanded  National  Council  on  Graduate 
Medical  Education  to  allocate  training  slots 
among  individual  residency  training  pro- 
grams. 

42.  Grants  for  research  on  the  impact  of 
health  care  reform:  An  expanded  health  serv- 
ices research  program  to  be  administered  by 
the  Office  for  Research  and  Demonstrations 
within  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration (HCFA)  and  the  Agency  for  Health 
Care  Policy  Research  within  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

43.  Medicare  technical  advisory  group  on 
Hospital  Administrative  issues:  A  new  advi- 
sory council  under  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  (HCFA)  to  streamline 
the  process  for  settling  cost  reports  under 
the  Medicare  program. 

44.  New  grant  programs  for  enhancing  ac- 
cess to  health  care  in  rural  underserved 
areas:  To  be  administered  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  (PHS)  financed  by  savings  as 
achieved  through  PHS  programs  which  the 
plan  expects  to  happen  as  persons  presently 
being  served  by  such  programs  receive  cov- 
erage through  Health  Alliances. 

45.  National  trust  fund  for  academic  health 
centers  and  affiliated  teaching  hospitals:  A 
new  pool  of  funds  will  be  collected  through 
Medicare  and  a  surcharge  on  health  plan  pre- 
miums to  fund  the  additional  expense  in- 
volved in  academic  research  centers  and 
teaching  hospitals. 

46-55.  Residency  programs:  primary  care- 
new  physicians,  continuing  education  and  re- 
training/minority training  program&'rural 
heallh'nurse  practitioner&'nurse  mid-wives' 
physician  assistants:  Creates  and/or  expands 
programs  in  these  areas.  Funded  through  ex- 
isting federal  programs  and  a  surcharge  on 
health  plan  premiums. 

56-61.  Government  subsidies:  businesses 
(including  self-employed  and  part-time)/indi- 
viduals  and  families^unemployed/early  retir- 
ees ("under  review"):  The  federal  govern- 
ment will  subsidize  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  health  plan  premium. 

62.  Alternative  Dispute  Resolution  pro- 
gram; all  health  plans  must  establish  such  a 
program  for  consumers. 

63-64.  Commission  on  Health  Benefit  and 
Integration/Demonstration  program:  Study 
the  feasibility  and  appropriateness  of  trans- 


ferring the  financial  responsibility  for  all 
medical  benefits  (including  coverage  through 
workers'  compensation  and  automobile  in- 
surance) into  the  new  health  system. 

65.  Ombudsman  program:  Established 
under  Health  Alliances  to  provide  assistance 
to  consumers  in  an  Alliance. 

66.  Consumer  Advocacy  program:  Estab- 
lished under  the  state  government  and  relat- 
ed to  consumers  of  all  health  plans. 

67.  Technical  Assistance  program:  Estab- 
lished under  the  state  and  administered 
through  a  designated  organization  to  provide 
a  variety  of  activities  related  to  the  Quality 
Management  Program  established  under  the 
National  Board. 

68.  Demonstration  projects  for  enterprise 
liability:  Federal  funds  support  states  in  es- 
tablishing such  projects  (lesigned  to  deter- 
mine whether  substituting  physician  liabil- 
ity with  liability  on  the  part  of  the  health 
plan  leads  to  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
health  care,  reductions  in  defensive  medicine 
and  better  risk  management.  ^ 

69-76.  New  grant  program  to  ensiu-e  access 
to  health  care  for  low-income,  unda-insured. 
hard  to  reach  and  otherwise  vulnerable  popu- 
lations: includes  programs  in  transportation/ 
child  care/advocacy  and  follow-up  services' 
supplemental  services:  Through  States  such 
grant  programs  are  to  be  used  for  above  spec- 
ified purposes  in  getting  all  persons  into  the 
health  care  system. 

77.  Breakthrough  Drug  Committee:  Estab- 
lished under  the  I^ational  Board  to  assess  the 
pricing  of  breakthrough  new  drugs  and  make 
public  declarations  regarding  the  reasonable- 
ness of  prices. 

II.  ENLISTING  ENTrriES/NEW  RESPONSIBILITIES 
1-3.  The  Work  Group  For  Electronic  Data 
Interchange/National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce/American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute: Assist  the  National  Board  in  devel- 
oping and  implementing  national  standard 
forms  for  insurance  transactions. 

4-€.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission/ 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration under  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation/National Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; Advise  and  assist  the  National  Board 
with  developing  and  revising  privacy  protec- 
tion safeguards  in  national  system  related  to 
administrative  simplification. 

7.  Department  of  Treasury:. If  a  State  fails 
to  comply  with  Federal  requirements,  the 
National  Board  informs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  will  impose  a  payroll  tax  on 
all  employers  in  the  State.  The  tax  will  fi- 
nance the  Federal  Government  in  providing 
health  coverage  to  all  individuals  in  the 
State  and  related  administrative  costs. 

8.  Department  of  Labor/the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(ERISA):  The  Department  oversees  plans  op- 
erating under  ERISA  and  outside  of  Health 
Alliances.  This  includes  corporations  with 
over  5.000  employees,  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives.  Taft-Hartley  plans  over 
5,000  and  the  U.S.  PosUl  Ser\'ice. 

9.  Veterans  Administration:  Continues  to 
provide  health  care  to  veterans.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  if  VA  health  centers 
should  extend  care  to  dependents  of  veter- 
ans. The  VA  must  also  assist  the  National 
Board  with  administrative  simplification. 

10.  Department  of  Defense:  Continues  ex- 
isting health  programs  and  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  "coordinate  the  military  system 
with  national  health  reform."  Also  assists 
the  National  Board  with  administrative  sim- 
plification. 
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11.  Department  of  Health  and  Hunian  Serv- 
ices: Expansion  of  programs  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Service's  ju- 
risdiction are  listed  below— numbers  12  to  38. 
In  addition.  HHS  is  to  coordinate  with  the 
Department  of  Education  on  developing  a 
state  grant  program  for  high-risk  schools, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  on  a  neW 
fraud  and  abuse  program  and  assists  the 
Board  with  administrative  simplification. 
The  Secretary  is  to  report  to  the  President 
on  the  extent  to  which  each  sector  of  the 
health  care  industry  is  voluntarily  restrain- 
ing costs  and  has  the  authority  to  collect  re- 
lated information. 

12.  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA):  Expansion  of  programs  within 
HCFA's  jurisdiction.  This  includes:  Medi- 
care. Medicaid  and  each  of  their  related  new 
and  existing  programs,  and  the  Office  for  Re- 
search and  Demonstrations.  Please  note  ex- 
pansions of  such  programs  coincides  with 
S238  billion  in  cuts  over  the  next  seven 
years— $124  billion  in  Medicare  and  $114  bil- 
lion in  Medicaid. 

13.  Medicare:  Medicare  continues  to  exist. 
Current  and  future  beneficiaries  may  choose 
to  be  covered  through  a  Health  Alliance. 
Benefits  are  expanded  to  include  an  out-pa- 
tient prescription  drug  benefit  and  home  and 
community-based  long-term  care  as  detailed 
in  under  Section  1:  New  Entities  (listed 
above).  The  plan  also  calls  for  savings  in  the 
Medicare  program  of  $124  billion  over  the 
next  seven  years  (1994-2000). 

14-16.  Medicaid/Medicaid  community  long- 
term  car&institutional  care;  A  state  may  in- 
tegrate beneficiaries  into  the  Health  Alli- 
ance. States  also  may  create  a  new  program 
to  Include  existing  Medicaid  community 
long-term  care  and  Institutional  care  with  a 
newly  created  home  and  community-based 
long-term  care  program  The  plan  also  calls 
for  savings  in  the  Medicaid  program  of  $114 
billion  over  the  next  seven  years  (1994-2000). 

17-18.  Office  for  Research  and  Demonstra- 
tions under  HCFAj' Agency  for  Health  Care 
Policy  and  Research  under  the  Public  Health 
Service:  Administer  newly  created  grants 
both  within  their  agency  and  contracted  out 
to  determine  the  impact  of  health  care  re- 
form. 

19-20.  Graduate  Medical  EMucatioa'Na- 
tional  Council  on  Graduate  Medical  Edu- 
cation: Presently  funded  under  Medicare. 
Graduate  Medical  Education  funding  is  to 
continue  with  additional  funds  from  health 
plans. 

21.  Public  Health  Service:  Expansion  of  re- 
sponsibilities for  existing  programs  under 
the  Public  Health  Service's  jurisdiction  are 
detailed  below— numbers  22  to  37. 

22.  Health  Services  Research  Program: 
Within  the  Public  Health  Service  (through 
NIH  and  other  entitles)  expansion  of  health 
services  research  related  to  the  development 
of  quality  and  outcome  measures  and 
consumer  decision  making  within  the  Public 
Health  Service  (i»lthln  NIH  and  other  PHS 
entitles). 

23.  National  Institutes  of  Health:  Expan- 
sion of  prevention  and  human'  services  re- 
search. 

24-28.  Family  Planning  /  maternal  infant 
health  block  grant  community  health  cen- 
ters '  health  care  for  the  homeless  program  / 
Indian  Health  Service:  Continue  to  exist 
with  the  eventual  goal  of  Integrating  Indi- 
viduals receiving  care  through  these  entitles 
in  to  the  new  health  care  system.  Savings 
are  to  be  reallocated  to  a  new  grant  program 
for  enhancing  rural  underserved  areas. 

2J>-37.  Residency  training  programs  for: 
rural  health  Including  the  National  Health 


Service  Corps  minority  training  programs 
primary  care  (new  physicians,  continuing 
education  and  retraining),  nurse  practition- 
ers, nurse  mid-wives,  and  physician  assist- 
ants): Expansion  of  such  training  programs 
in  areas  where  they  presently  exist.  Such 
programs  are  created  where  they  do  not  exist 
and  are  to  replace  medical  specialty  resi- 
dency positions  in  areas  that  are  deemed  to 
have  too  many. 

38  National  Practitioner  Data  Bank: 
Under  the  Dept  of  HHS  to  establish  rule  for 
public  access  to  information  on  malpractice 
records  of  providers  nationwide. 

39.  Department  of  Education:  Authorized 
to  work  with  the  Dept  of  HHS  to  develop  a 
new  grant  program  to  states  for  health  In 
high-risk  schools. 

40-41.  Department  of  Justice  /  Federal 
Trade  Commission:  Work  together  to  estab- 
lish "safety  zones"  for  anti-trust  exemptions 
In  encouraging  hospitals  and  other  health  In- 
stitutions in  the  same  community  to  share 
expensive  technology. 

42.  State  government:  Assume  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  ensuring  that  all  eligible  In- 
dividuals have  access  to  a  federally  qualified 
health  plan.  If  a  state  falls  to  do  so.  the  fed- 
eral government  will  assume  such  respon- 
sibilities to  be  funded  by  a  payroll  tax  from 
all  residents  In  the  state.  A  state  may  create 
a  single-payer  system  or  create  regional 
Health  Alliances  which  contract  with  health 
plans.  States  also  must:  (1)  administer  sub- 
sidies for  Individuals  and  employers;  (2)  cer- 
tify health  plans;  (3)  regulate  financing  of 
plans  within  an  overall  budget;  (4)  admin- 
ister data  collection,  qualify  management, 
and  program  Improvement;  and  (5)  establish 
and  govern  health  alliances. 

43-^4.  Federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment: Under  the  All-Payer  Health  Fraud  and 
Abuse  program  administered  by  the  Depts  of 
Justice  and  HHS.  will  receive  additional 
funds  to  implement  new  and  existing  law  en- 
forcement of  health  care  fraud  and  abuse. 

45.  Health  Plans:  Health  insurance  plans 
continue  to  exist  but  must  meet  federal  re- 
quirements as  specified  directly  by  Insurance 
market  reforms  and  the  guaranteed  benefits 
plan  In  the  text  of  the  plan  and  as  created  by 
the  National  Board. 

46.  Government  workers:  federal  (FEHBP). 
state,  and  local:  Such  health  plans  must  also 
comply  with  federal  requirements  and  are 
rolled  in  to  the  Health  Alliances. 

47-52.  United  States  Postal  Service  /  Taft- 
Hartley  plans  /  Rural  Electric  and  Telephone 
Cooperatives  /  self-insuring  corporations 
(over  5.000  employees):  Continues  to  self-in- 
sure members  and  employees  In  compliance 
with  federal  requirements  for  qualified 
health  plans  and  premium  limits  as  set  forth 
under  this  plan. 

53-54.  Supplemental  plans  /  workers  com- 
pensation '  auto  Insurance  health  component 
and  auto  insurers:  Such  plans  may  continue 
to  exist,  however,  workers  compensation  and 
auto  insurance  must  roll  in  their  health 
component  to  the  basic  health  plan.  This  is 
applicable  to  both  corporate  and  regional  al- 
liances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  statement. 


ARMED      FORCES      PERSONNEL      IN 
CERTAIN    INTERNATIONAL   OPER- 
ATIONS 
Mr.    NICKLES.    Mr.    President,   when 

the  Senate  takes  up  consideration  of 


the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  plan  on  offering  an  amend- 
ment that  would  prohibit  U.S.  combat 
forces  from  .serving  under  foreign  com- 
mand in  U.N.  operations,  unless  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  just  mention  a 
couple  of  things. 

One,  I  have  heard  a  couple  of  people 
refer  to  my  amendment  as  dealing  with 
Somalia.  My  amendment  does  not  men- 
tion the  word  Somalia.  I  will  tell  my 
friends  and  colleagues  that  this  amend- 
ment was  contemplated  far  and  long 
before  the  debacle  and  tragedy  that 
happened  earlier  this  week  in  Somalia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  this  amend- 
ment drafted  and  prepared  to  offer  on 
the  foreign  operations  appropriations 
bill  and  decided  to  offer  it  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  bill 
because  that  is  where  we  fund  peace- 
keeping forces. 

My  interest  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment came  not  so  much  from  Somalia, 
but  from  two  other  real  concerns.  One, 
repeated  reports  that  this  administra- 
tion is  contemplating  committing 
25,000  troops  to  Yugoslavia.  Second  is  a 
draft  Presidential  Decision  Directive, 
called  PDD-13,  which  as  reported  may 
result  in  significant  U.S.  commitments 
to  an  international  peacekeeping 
standing  armed  force.  I  have  serious 
reservations  about  that  proposed  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
very  simple.  I  have  it  ready  and  am 
going  to  enter  it  into  the  Record  so 
people  can  look  at  it.  I  am  not  saying 
it  is  perfect,  but  the  thrust  of  it  is  very 
clear.  It  says  we  will  not  commit  U.S. 
combat  forces  to  any  standing  inter- 
national armed  force — which  could  be 
with  the  United  Nations— nor  to  a  U.N. 
operation  which  is  under  foreign  com- 
mand, unless  authorized  by  Congress. 

I  might  mention,  too,  this  amend- 
ment in  no  way  ties  the  President's 
hands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it 
clarifies  his  role  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

The  amendment  also  gives  the  Presi- 
dent emergency  authority.  If  he  felt  it 
was  in  the  national  security  interest  to 
do  so,  he  can  place  combat  forces  under 
foreign  command.  Yet  Congress  would 
have  to  authorize  this  within  30  days. 
We  state  that  the  President  would  have 
to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  which 
specifies  the  role  and  the  mission  of 
such  forces,  the  estimated  cost,  the 
probable  maximum  size,  and  probable 
duration  of  such  commitment  to  the 
appropriate  committees,  and  then  the 
committees  would  have  time  to  review, 
then  we  would  have  to  pass  a  joint  res- 
olution authorizing  the  placing  of  such 
forces. 

We  also  state  that  no  funds  shall  be 
used  to  commit  US  combat  forces  as 
any  part  of  a  standing  international 
armed  force. 

Some  people  have  talked  about  the 
desire  and— I  started  to  say  the  wis- 
dom—I would  say  the  lack  of  wisdom  of 
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putting  U.S.  combat  forces  under  an 
international  standing  army  to  respond 
as  called  upon  under  foreign  command. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  serious,  seri- 
ous mistake,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see 
us  drawn  into  those  kinds  of  conflicts 
without  clearly  knowing  what  was  in 
our  national  security  interests. 

So  that  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just 
state:  The  word  "Somalia  "  is  not  in 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  was 
drafted  well  before  the  tragedy  in  So- 
malia, but  I  think  it  is  very  pertinent. 
It  is  very  important. 

I  might  mention  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  medical,  logistics, 
communiimtions,  humanitarian,  train- 
ing, or  temporary  observer  or  liaison 
activities. 

So.  we  are  directing  this  toward  com- 
bat troops,  and  we  are  saying  we  do  not 
want  U.S.  combat  troops  to  be  in  U.N. 
operations  under  a  foreign  commander, 
unless  authorized  by  Congress. 

So.  if  the  President,  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  would  like  to  see  that  happen, 
he  is  going  to  have  to  request  this  shift 
to  foreign  command  of  Congress,  and 
clearly  state  their  mission.  He  is  going 
to  have  to  sell  Congress  and  the  appro- 
priate committees,  and  then  Congress 
is  going  to  have  to  pass  a  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  that,  which  I  think  is 
clearly  constitutional. 

I  want  to  avoid  some  potentially 
tragic  mistakes. 

Again,  Mr.  President.  I  deeply  regret 
the  tragedy  that  has  recently  happened 
this  week  in  Somalia.  This  amendment 
was  not  drafted  to  cure  that,  problem. 
This  amendment  has  been  in  the  works 
for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  drafted  to  try 
to,  hopefully,  avoid  pitfalls  where  we 
would  commit  U.S.  combat  forces  to  an 
international  body  and  find  ourselves 
entangled  in  foreign  obligations  which 
we  are  not  prepared,  or  at  least  not  au- 
thorized to  do  so  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  line  17.  Insert  immediately 
after  "Installations."  the  following: 

RESTKICrnON  ON  USE  OF  UNITED  STATES  ARMED 
FORCES  IN  CERTAIN  INTERNATIONAL  OPER- 
ATIONS       • 

(a)  Prohibition.— None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this 
Act  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  support 
United  States  Armed  Forces  personnel,  other 
than  those  engaged  in  medical,  logistics, 
communications,  humanitarian,  training, 
temporary  observer  or  liaison  activities, 
after  March  1.  1994.  when  such  forces  are: 

(1)  under  United  Nations  command  if  such 
forces  would  be  under  the  command  of  for- 
eign officers,  unless  prior  to  that  date  the 
President  has  submitted  a  report  to  Congress 
which  specifies  the  role  and  mission  of  such 
forces,  the  estimated  cost,  their  probable 
maximum  size  and  the  probable  duration  of 
such  a  commitment  to  the  appropriate  con- 


gressional committees,  and  such  committees 
have  had  30  days  to  review  the  consequences 
of  such  a  commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
and  a  Joint  Resolution  authorizing  the  plac- 
ing of  such  forces  under  foreign  command 
has  oeen  enacted;  or 

(2)  a  part  of  any  standing  international 
armed  force. 

(b)  The  prohibition  described  in  subsection 
(a(l))  .shall  not  apply  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  (1)  national  security  interests 
justify  a  waiver  of  subsection  (a),  and  (2)  the 
President  declares  an  emergency  exists,  and 
he  immediately  informs  the  Congress  of  his 
action  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  (3)  with- 
in 30  days  there  must  be  enacted  a  Joint  Res- 
olution of  Congress  authorizing  that  such  ac- 
tions are  In  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should  no- 
tify the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  when 
there  is  pending  in  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  any  resolution  that  might  en- 
tall  the  commitment  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel,  and  should  seek  the  advice  of 
the  Chairmen  and  Ranking  Members  of  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  prior 
to  Instructing  the  United  States  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  regard- 
ing such  a  pending  resolution. 

(d)  Definition —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "appropriate  congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. Armed  Services,  and  Foreign 
Relations  and  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  Senate  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations.  Armed  Services,  and  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


that  time.  I  had  the  occasion  to  know 
Frank  and  listen  and  learn  from  his 
colorful  style  and  character. 

As  an  Air  Force  officer.  Frank  was  a 
logistics  wonder.  Beginning  in  the 
1950s.  ■  he  pioneered  the  B-36  fly  away 
kits,  used  in  atomic  bomb  tests.  Later 
he  became  the  logistics  manager  of  the 
famed  U-2  reconnaissance  plane;  and  in 
Vietnam,  he  guided  support  troops  for 
our  combat  aircraft.  In  short,  he  was  a 
talented  and  gifted  individual  with  a 
knack  for  developing  a  top-notch  prod- 
uct and  winning  over  doubters  with  his 
Oklahoma  wit  and  charm. 

On  July  15.  Frank  Curtis  succumbed 
to  diabetes  at  the  age  of  62.  Frank  will 
be  remembered  for  his  abilities  and 
contributions  to  his  country,  including 
the  U.S.  Senate.  But,  perhaps,  his 
greatest  contribution  was  to  his  family 
which  he  counted  as  his  greatest 
logistical  feat.  He  will  be  deeply  missed 
by  his  wife,  Janet,  his  twin  daughters. 
Katy  and  Leslie,  as  well  as  his  six 
grandchildren. 

In  keeping  with  the  honor  due  him. 
he  was  buried  with  full  military  honors 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  in 
July.  On  behalf  of  all  those  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  give  my  condolences  to  the  Cur- 
tis family  and  extend  my  heart-felt 
thanks  for  the  years  they  shared  him 
with  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  REiD]. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101- 
194.  appoints  Shepard  Lee  of  Maine  to 
the  Citizens"  Commission  on  Public 
Service  and  Compensation,  vice  Walter 
B.  Gerken  of  California. 


LT.  COL.  FRANK  WILLIAM  CURTIS 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  12 
years  ago.  Lt.  Col.  Frank  Curtis  as- 
sumed the  difficult  challenge  of  bring- 
ing order  to  the  Senate  Service  Depart- 
ment. That  opportunity,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that,  was  given  to  Frank  by  our 
distinguished  former  majority  leader 
Howard  Baker. 

Not  only  was  Frank  an  Oklahoman 
from  Waynoka.  but  a  friend  and  ac- 
quaintance here  in  the  Senate.  During 


SENATOR  BOB  KERR"EY 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  when  I  was 
growing  up.  I  remember  how  I  used  to 
read  about  Audie  Murphy,  who  won  a 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  A  young 
18-  or  19-year-old  man  in  the  European 
theater,  he  not  only  won  a  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  he  was  the  most 
decorated  soldier  in  the  Second  World 
War. 

As  a  young  boy  growing  up  in  a  very 
small  town  in  Nevada,  I  never  thought 
that  I  would  be  able  to  meet  someone 
that  won  a  Medal  of  Honor,  let  alone 
work  with  him  every  day  in  my  profes- 
sion. 

I  have  had  that  opportunity.  As  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  with  a  man 
who  won  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  Senator  Bob  Kerrey,  of  Ne- 
braska, is  a  national  hero.  On  a  dark 
night  in  Vietnam,  on  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Vietnam,  as  a  commander  of  a 
Seal  unit,  he  was  very  courageous. 
What  he  did  was  deserving  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  something 
that  is  rarely  received.  In  the  process. 
Bob  Kerrey  lost  his  leg.  Bob  Kerrey 
wears  an  artificial  limb. 

I  am  very  proud  to  serve  with  Bob 
Kerrey.  He  is  a  close,  personal  friend 
of  mine.  There  is  no  one  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  I  respect  more  than  BOB 
Kerrey. 
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When  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  College  Republican  National 
Committee  and  its  chairman.  I  was 
sick  to  my  stomach.  This  man,  by  the 
name  of  Bob  Spadea,  says  a  number  of 
things  about  my  friend  Bob  Kerrey. 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  winner. 

Today,  you  and  I  need  to  let  Senator 
Kerrey  know  that  this  betrayal  will  not  bo 
unnoticed.  Self-betrayal— the  betrayal  of 
people  of  his  state— and  the  betrayal  of  a  na- 
tion. 

The  letter  goes  on  a  number  of  sen- 
tences later: 

In  America  treason  was  once  punishable  by 
hanging— so  despicable  was  the  offense  of  be- 
trayal 

Another  paragraph: 

Sigrn  the  Republican  Petition  to  Bill  Clin- 
ton and  tell  him  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
you  do  not  want  a  wavering,  weak-willed 
Senator  •  *  *. 

This  wavering,  weak-willed  Senator 
is  walking  on  an  artificial  limb  as  a  re- 
sult of  being  a  hero  for  this  country. 

I  have  read  this  letter.  It  is  trash. 
This  man  is  trying  to  raise  money,  as 
he  says  in  the  letter.  I  hope  he  does  not 
raise  the  money  that  pays  for  the  post- 
age. I  hope  he  has  personally  signed  a 
note  for  the  postage.  I  hope  he  cannot 
pay  it.  I  hope  they  file  a  law  suit 
against  him  and  assess  costs  and  attor- 
neys fees  and  garnish  his  wages,  if  he 
works.  I  hope  they  take  his  bank  ac- 
count. I  hope  they  take  his  car  to  pay 
for  the  postage  for  this  trash. 

I  feel— as  the  notes  that  have  been 
prepared  for  me  say— that  I  should  go 
into  how  the  letter  was  obviously  writ- 
ten by  someone  who  should  not  be  in 
college.  There  is  not  a  complete  sen- 
tence; certainly  not  a  paragraph  in  the 
whole  letter. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the 
personal  degradation  of  the  person  that 
wrote  the  letter,  other  than  to  say  that 
this  man  should  go  to  bed  this  night 
and  think  about  what  he  has  said  and 
what  he  has  done. 

Our  country  is  better  than  raising 
money  politically  by  trashing  some- 
body like  Bob  Kerrey.  Our  country  is 
better  than  having  somebody  trying  to 
raise  $25  or  $35,  as  he  says  in  this  let- 
ter, by  calling  Bob  Kerrey  a  traitor  to 
his  country. 

I  hope  this  man.  when  he  goes  to  bed 
tonight,  will  look  at  himself  inwardly 
and  recognize  he  has  made  a  mistake 
and  that  he  should  apologize  to  Bob 
Kerrey  and  send  a  letter  to  everybody 
that  he  sent  one  to  originally  and 
apologize  to  them  for  what  he  has  done 
to  defame  the  name  of  Bob  Kerrey. 


THE  GRAZING  FEES  COMPROMISE 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  come  to 
the  floor  for  a  reason  this  evening.  The 
reason  I  am  here  is  that  I  watched— 
and  I  was  not  able  to  see  it  all  because 
my  staff  did  not  come  to  me  soon 
enough  and  I  was  in  a  conference — my 
friend,   the  senior  Senator   from   New 


Mexico,  on  the  floor  recently  talking 
about  the  conference  that  is  going  on 
now  with  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

He  said,  among  other  things,  that  the 
compromise  that  has  been  negotiated 
with  the  House  is  bad  for  the  ranchers; 
that  he  cannot  believe  how  it  came 
about.  So  I  would  like  to  take  a  little 
bit  of  time  to  educate,  hopefully,  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico  as  to  how  the 
compromise  came  about  and  why  it 
was  necessary  to  compromise  this  issue 
dealing  with  grazing  fees. 

I  have,  since  I  came  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  worked  very  hard 
for  rural  Nevada  interests. 

When  I  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  did  not  represent  rural 
Nevada.  I  represented  metropolitan  Las 
Vegfis;  basically,  a  metropolitan  area. 
But  I  always  felt  that  I  represented  all 
of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

When  I  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, my  stationery,  even 
though  I  represented  a  congressional 
district,  said  Nevada.  It  did  not  say 
First  Congressional  District.  And  when 
I  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  foiight  hard  for  rural  Nevada  inter- 
ests. 

Since  I  have  come  to  the  Senate,  spe- 
cifically, Mr.  President,  I  have  worked 
very  hard  for  rural  Nevada  interests,  as 
everyone  in  this  Chamber,  I  think, 
knows. 

Because  of  my  position  on  the  Appro- 
priation§  Committee.  I  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  mining  and  grazing 
fight  for  7  years.  I  think  that  my  cre- 
dentials for  protecting  the  West  are  be- 
yond dispute. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  mining, 
but  I  am  this  afternoon,  because  of  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico  going  to  talk 
about  grazing. 

For  years,  prior  to  my  coming  to  the 
Senate,  grazing  has  been  a  contentious 
issue.  Every  year  we,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  are  able  to  hold 
up  any  reforms  dealing  with  grazing. 
And  all  the  western  Senators,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  Nevada,  walk  out 
and  declare  victory.  Victory  for 
gridlock?  I  hope  not.  I  hope  we  were  de- 
claring victory  for  fairness  and  that  we 
would  get  something  done.  But  now  we 
are  going  on  the  seventh  year  involved 
in  this  and  still  nothing  has  been  done. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  remember  as 
other  Senators  will  remember,  when 
there  was  an  issue  that  came  up  when 
the  interior  bill  was  on  the  floor, 
chaired  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  when  that  bill  came  be- 
fore the  Senate,  there  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senators  Domenici  and 
Reid  to  establish  a  moratorium  on 
grazing  reform. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans — 
mostly  Democrats,  but  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — said  to  me,  we 
are  willing  to  vote  with  you  on  this 


moratorium,  but  will  you  give  us  your 
word  you  will  try  to  resolve  this?  We 
are  sick  of  it.  We  want  something  done 
to  resolve  the  issue.  And  I  told  those 
people  who  said  that  to  me  that  I 
would  do  what  I  could  to  try  to  put  to 
rest  this  contentious  issue. 

I  wais  glad  to  try  to  do  that  because 
this  issue  is  one  that  needs  to  be  re- 
solved for  a  number  of  interests.  The 
most  important  interests  that  need 
this  issue  resolved  are  the  ranchers. 
They  need  stability.  They  need  to  put 
an  end  to  the  looming  threat  of  sky- 
high  hikes  like  we  have  gotten  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  over  the 
years.  Some  of  them  passed  the  House 
with  over  500-percent  increases.  So. 
above  all.  the  ranchers  needed  this 
issue  put  to  rest. 

My  friend  from  New  Mexico  said, 
among  other  things,  property  values 
would  be  destroyed.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  we  stop  talking  hypotheticals  and 
start  talking  facts.  I  know  ranchers 
have  called  this  Senator  and  have  said. 

Senator,  will  you  do  something  to  get  this 
issue  resolved?  I  cannot  sell  my  ranch  be- 
cause people  are  afraid  to  buy  it  because 
they  do  not  know  if  the  grazing  fees  are 
going  to  be  $1.86  or  $10.86  next  year.  I  cannot 
borrow  money  anymore.  Or.  if  I  can  borrow 
money.  I  cannot  borrow  as  much  as  I  used  to. 
It  Is  really  affecting  the  way  I  operate  my 
ranch. 

The  compromise  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  conference  is  fair,  equi- 
table, and  reasonable.  It  is  not  a  per- 
fect solution  to  the  problem  because 
they  do  not  make  them.  As  I  told  that 
conference,  prior  to  my  coming  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  I  was  a  trial  lawyer.  I 
worked  with  people's  problems.  There 
were  times  when  you  could  not  settle 
the  case  and  you  would  have  to  go  to 
court  and  a  jury  would  decide  it. 

I  always  knew,  though,  when  we  had 
a  good  settlement.  That  was  when  all 
the  parties  walked  out  unhappy.  Every- 
body was  unhappy.  And  that  is  what  we 
have  here.  The  ranchers  are  not  real 
happy  with  the  settlement  we  have  ob- 
tained. Secretary  Babbitt  is  not  happy 
with  the  settlement  we  have  obtained. 
The  House  Members  that  are  interested 
in  this  issue,  who  have  been  sending 
over  the  500-percent  increases  and  600- 
percent  increases  over  the  years,  they 
are  not  happy.  The  environmentalists 
are  not  happy.  But  it  is  a  compromise 
and  that  is  what  the  art  of  legislation 
is;  it  is  compromise.  This  is  a  good 
compromise. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  grazing  fee 
will  be  increased  about  40-odd  percent 
less  over  3  years,  rather  thaii  2  years, 
than  what  Secretary  Babbitt  put  in  his 
proposed  rule.  We  have  done  a  number 
of  other  things  that  will  make  grazing 
fees  more  realistic.  And,  keep  this  in 
mind,  make  sure  this  is  on  the  record: 
The  actual  cost  of  administering  the 
grazing  fee  program  throughout  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States 
would  cost,  per  animal  unit  month, 
about  $3.70.    In  3  years,   we   are   only 
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going  to  go  up  to  $3.45.  In  3  years  we  do 
not  even  cover  the  cost. 

I  am  willing  to  do  that  because  I  be- 
lieve the  ranching  community  contrib- 
utes to  the  well-being  of  the  public 
lands  through  some  of  the  riparian 
work  they  do,  and  have  done,  and  will 
continue  to  do,  and  other  things.  So  1 
think  that  is  OK.  1  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept that.  But  this  is  not  a  significant 
increase. 

For  anyone  to  talk  about  the  Federal 
Government  being  burdensome  on 
ranchers  regarding  the  grazing  fee  that 
is  proposed  in  the  next  3  years,  it  will 
not  even  cover  costs  because  then, 
costs  will  probably  be  more  than  they 
are  now. 

This  also  allows  the  ability  not  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  grazing  fee  as 
suggested  by  Secretary  Babbitt  by  25 
percent  a  year  but.  rather,  limits  it  to 
15  percent  up  or  down. 

There  are  other  things,  I  think,  that 
are  important.  It  eliminates  the  graz- 
ing advisory  boards  and  the  district  ad- 
visory councils  and  substitutes  re- 
source advisory  councils.  This  steers  us 
away  from  advisory  boards  that  are  fo- 
cused only  on  single  land  use  and  is 
more  consistent  with  what  we  talk 
about  now,  overall  management  of  the 
land. 

We  have  given  the  Secretary  discre- 
tion in  use  of  range  improvement 
funds.  This  is  good  for  the  ranchers. 
And  it  is  good  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

We  have  also  made  the  rules  that 
guide  the  BLM  which  this  legislation 
does  not  cover,  comparable  to  what  the 
Forest  Service  does.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  You  should  not  have  one  set 
of  rules  on  Forest  Service  lands  and 
one  on  BLM.  They  can  be  right  next 
door  to  one  another. 

Unauthorized  use:  Current  regula- 
tions require  monetary  compensation 
even  on  range  damage  that  is  uninten- 
tional. Here  is  something  that  cer- 
tainly helps  the  ranchers.  This  change 
allows  ranchers  to  use  nonmonetary 
settlements  in  correcting  mistakes. 
You  could  not  do  that  before.  That  is 
what  will  happen  if  this  compromise  is 
accepted.  There  is  also  something  that 
relates  to  disqualification.  This  condi- 
tion allows  the  BLM  to  prohibit  live- 
stock operators  who  have  had  permits 
canceled  due  to  prior  performance  from 
obtaining  another  permit  for  a  period 
of  3  years. 

That  certainly  does  not  seem  any- 
thing that  burdensome  or  unfair.  There 
is  nothing  draconian  about  that.  If 
someone  has  a  grazing  permit  canceled 
for  a  willful  violation — not  a  violation, 
but  a  willful  violation— they  should  not 
be  able  to  get  a  grazing  permit,  not  for- 
ever, but  for  3  years.  That  does  not 
sound  unreasonable  to  me. 

There  are  certain  acts,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, that  are  prohibited.  I  talked 
about  those. 

Suspended  nonuse:  This  refers  to  a 
situation  where  it  was   found   that  a 


particular  allotment  could  not  support 
the  number  of  animal  unit  months 
specified  in  the  associated  permit.  This 
will  allow  the  number  of  allowable 
AUM's  to  be  adjusted  down  and  the  bal- 
ance suspended. 

Subleasing:  Under  this  provision,  the 
Government  will  collect  a  surcharge 
from  permittees  who  sublease  to  third 
parties.  We  have,  throughout  the  West, 
and  it  is  one  reason  grazing  gets  a  lot 
of  bad  press,  is  we  have  people  who  ob- 
tain permits  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  never  operate  the  permits. 
They  do  not  opfrate  the  ranch.  They 
just  are  in  the  rental  business.  They 
rent  their  ranches.  This  would  still 
allow  the  ranches  to  be  rented,  but 
there  would  be  a  surcharge  for  having 
done  so. 

Range  improvement  ownership:  Dur- 
ing the  tenure  of  James  Watt,  he  set  up 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
grazing  so  it  did  not  track  with  the 
Forest  Service.  One  of  the  things  he  did 
was  to  say  if  somebody  built  something 
on  the  land,  it  was  his  or  hers  forever. 

Let  us  follow  this  through  logically. 
If  someone  in  this  Senate  Chamber 
rents  a  home  and  they  decide  they 
want  to  build  a  bathroom  in  that 
home,  when  their  lease  is  over  with, 
they  cannot  take  the  bathroom  with 
them.  That  is  part  of  the  house. 

So  all  we  have  done  here  is,  in  the  fu- 
ture, range  improvements  will  not  be 
those  of  the  permittee.  It  will  be  just 
like  the  Forest  Service.  Anyone  who 
has  built  something  during  the  Watt 
era,  because  of  his  regulation,  they  will 
be  able  to  have  full  ownership  and  title 
to  that.  That  is  their  property  forever. 
That  seems  fair  and  reasonable. 

Water  rights?  Also  during  the  Watt 
years,  contrary  to  what  they  do  on 
Forest  Service  lands,  if  somebody 
wanted  to  prove  up  water  in  the  BLM, 
they  would  obtain  the  water  rights. 
They  would  own  the  water  rights. 

So  we  have  said,  "Fine;  you  own  the 
water  rights.  We  are  not  going  to  take 
anything  away  from  you,  but  in  the  fu- 
ture, water  rights  will  be  treated  like 
they  are  on  the  Forest  Service  lands." 
That  is  the  way  I  think  it  should  be. 
Valid  existing  water  rights  held  by 
committees  will  be  honored  under  this 
provision.  They  can  sell  them,  give 
them  away;  they  can  do  anything  they 
want  with  the  water  rights. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provi- 
sions that  are  in  this  proposed  change, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  take  more  time 
to  discuss  them  in  detail.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, other  than  to  say  that  this  pro- 
posal is  a  good  proposal;  it  is  one  that 
will  put  this  thing  to  rest  once  and  for 
all.  Next  year,  we  will  not  be  hearing 
about  this  issue.  I  think  what  we 
should  do.  rather  than  trying  to  fright- 
en the  ranchers  about  how  bad  this  is. 
I  think  we  have  to  be  realistic  and  tell 
therii  how  good  it  is. 

I  think  one  reason  certain  people  are 
concerned  and  upset  is  that  by  working 


out  this  compromise,  a  ixjlitical  issue 
has  been  put  to  rest.  People  will  not  be 
able  to  say  that  President  Clinton  is  a 
bad  guy;  the  West  should  never  have 
voted  for  him.  President  Clinton  is  the 
first  -Democratic  President  in  decades 
who  carried  significant  Western  States. 
I  think  with  this  compromise  by  his 
Secretary  of  Interior,  he  will  stand  in 
good  stead  in  the  Western  United 
States. 

This  is  fair,  and  it  is  reasonable,  and 
I  think  it  shows  how  the  President 
cares,  not  only  about  his  part  of  the 
country,  the  Arkansas  area — East — but 
also  the  Western  United  States. 

We  are  bringing  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  regulations  and  laws  into 
compliance  with  what  we  have  on  For- 
est Service  land.  I  think  this  is  impor- 
tant. 

So  I  am  sorry  that  a  political  issue 
has  been  taken  away  from  some  people  v 
on  this  issue;  that  they  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  bad-mouth  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  on  this  issue.  I  am  sorry  that 
people  feel  that  way.  This  has  been  an 
issue  that  we  have  been  trying  to  re- 
solve since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

I  feel  that  it  is  important  for  the 
Western  United  States  that  this  matter 
be  put  to  rest.  I  hope  on  Wednesday, 
when  the  conference  reconvenes,  that 
it  will  be  put  to  rest,  because  it  is 
something  that  has  been  needed  %o  be 
done  for  a  long  time.  It  will  end  the 
gridlock  and  demagoguery  on  this 
issue,  and  we  should  go  on  and  tell  the 
ranchers  that  they  are  stewards  of  the 
land,  and  they  should  treat  it  the  way 
they  have  in  the  past,  and  they  will  be 
in  good  shape. 

This  gives  land  management  the 
added  tools  they  did  not  have  before, 
and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
A  few  bad  apples — and  we  know  who 
they  were — is  enough  to  spoil  the  bar- 
rel. And  if  people  are  good  stewards  of 
the  land,  as  99  percent  of  the  grazing 
permittees,  everything  will  be  fine.  If 
they  are  not,  I  think  there  is  going  to 
be  some  trouble.  I  think  it  is  time  this 
issue  be  put  to  rest.  Ranchers  now  have 
stability  to  plan  without  the  looming 
threat  of  sky-high  hikes  we  have  got- 
ten from  the  other  body. 

I  hope  that,  rather  than  frighten  the 
ranchers,  we  will  work  toward  promot- 
ing their  businesses  so  they  can  con- 
tinue to  be  a  significant  part  of  the 
Western  United  States  and  of  this 
country. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRAIG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wofford).  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  currently  in  what  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  in  executive  session  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Dellinger. 

The  Senator  is  recognized. 


GRAZING  RIGHTS 
Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon  while   this  body   was   discussing 
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this  most  important  nomination,  an- 
other issue  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada just  addressed  began  to  unfold  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  Interior,  an  issue  that  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  western  grazing 
States— some  16  States  and  some  17,800 
grazers  who  seek  permission  through  a 
permit  system  to  graze  their  livestock 
on  public  lands. 

We  know  that  some  time,  this  has 
been  an  issue  of  great  concern  to  this 
body  and  to  the  other  body  and  to  a  va- 
riety of  groups  across  this  country  who 
believe  t^at.  for  some  reason,  those 
who  seek  this  permission  to  graze  on 
public  lands  were  not  paying  a  just  and 
appropriate  fee  for  doing  so.  and  that 
the  action  of  livestock  on  public  lands 
was  in  some  form  causing  land  and  its 
values  and  its  resource  to  deteriorate 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  good  for  the 
ecosystems  of  the  public  grazing  lands 
of  the  West. 

We  have  debated  that  issue  for  a  good 
time — the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  I 
and  others — over  an  extended  period  of 
time  of  a  good  number  of  years. 

We  have  largely  concluded,  at  least 
some  of  us  have,  that  the  public  land 
policy  so  crafted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  administered  pri- 
marily by  the  BLM.  but  also  by  the 
Forest  Service,  had  continued  to  im- 
prove the  environment  in  such  a  way 
ais  to  cause  it  to  be  better  than  it  had 
been  in  a  good  number  of  years:  that  if 
it  was  then  not  a  matter  of  the  envi- 
ronment, what  was  the  reason  that 
some  groups  had  begun  to  argue  that 
livestock  grazing  on  public  lands  no 
longer  had  its  place? 

Out  of  those  groups  grew  a  slogan 
called  "Cattle-Free  by  93."  That  slogan 
echoed  across  the  West,  and  concerned 
a  lot  of  citizens  who  made  their  liveli- 
hood both  in  small  and  large  ranching 
by  grazing  on  those  public  lands. 
Bumper  stickers  were  attached  to  the 
bumpers  of  trucks  and  pick-ups  across 
the  West  that  expressed  that  concern. 

None  of  us  believed  that  it  could  hap- 
pen or  would  happen.  There  was  no 
basis  for  it.  One  of  the  appropriate  uses 
of  our  public  lands  was  to  graze  live- 
stock under  the  current  public  policy. 
Yes.  many  of  us  did  argue  that  fees 
ought  to  be  considered  and  possibly 
changed  because  they  may  not  be  at 
the  rate  they  ought  to  be,  compared 
with  private  grazing,  although  there 
had  been  numerous  studies  to  dem- 
onstrate that  when  you  graze  on  public 
lands  versus  private  lands,  there  was  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  ranchers  who 
grazed  those  livestock  had  to  pay  and. 
therefore,  public  grazing  was  as  expen- 
sive to  the  individual  operator. 

We  call  public  grazing,  in  terminol- 
ogy of  the  permit.  AUM.  or  animal  unit 
month.  That  is  how  the  BLM  and  the 
Forest  Service  so  determine  the  charge 
or  the  value  of  an  animal  unit  grazing 
month  on  public  lands.  It  is  from  that 
basis  that  this  concern  has  developed. 


What  we  did  find  in  a  variety  of  those 
studies  was  that  oftentimes  grazing  on 
public  land,  because  so  much  more  of 
the  individual  rancher's  time  had  to  be 
utilized  in  moving  the  cattle,  checking 
the  water  systems,  putting  salt  out — 
doing  all  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  a 
wise  steward  of  the  land  ought  to  do — 
was  costing  them  $8  or  $9  more  per  ani- 
mal unit  than  they  were  being  charged 
by  the  Forest  Service  or  the  BLM. 

So  that  public  graze  really  was  cost- 
ing the  individual  who  gained  that  per- 
mit $7  or  S8  per  animal  unit,  and  many 
of  us  argued  that  was  enough.  That,  in 
many  instances,  was  equal  to  private 
graze  and.  therefore,  it  was  justifiable 
at  the  current  rate  under  the  current 
formula;  but  many  disagreed. 

That  has  been  the  substance  of  the 
debate  or  the  basis  of  the  debate  on 
this  issue  for  a  good  number  of  years. 
How  did  cattle  or  sheep  affect  the  pub- 
lic land?  Were  they  environmentally 
sound  in  the  practices  and  policies 
under  which  they  graze?  Was  the  fee 
the  proper  fee  that  should  be  chai-ged 
so  that  the  public  was  gaining  a  rea- 
sonable return  from  this  public  re- 
source? 

Those  of  us  in  the  West  who  find  a 
good  many  of  our  constituents  grazing 
on  public  land,  and  it  makes  up  an  aw- 
fully important  part  of  the  economy  of 
rural  Western  States,  said  that  those 
fees  were  adequate;  that  there  was  a 
formula  in  place  that  evaluated  the 
market  conditions  and  applied  a  graz- 
ing fee  formula.  Others,  and  especially 
those  in  the  national  environmental 
movement  who  really  did  not  believe 
that  cattle  and  sheep  ought  to  be  on 
public  land,  said  something  different. 

Well,  we  debated  that  for  a  good 
number  of  years,  and,  of  course,  we 
know  that  in  the  past  year  since  No- 
vember things  have  changed  in  Wash- 
ington. To  town  came  a  new  President, 
and  he  brought  with  him  a  new  admin- 
istration, new  Cabinet  people,  to  ad- 
minister public  policy  or  to  change 
public  policy  where  they  could  or  felt 
they  should  to  conform  with  those 
principles  and  issues  in  which  this 
President  believed. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  new 
administration  came  to  town  and  Sec- 
retary Babbitt  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  that  this  docu- 
ment appeared  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington, called  "Rangeland  Reform 
1994." 

In  it,  although  it  was  argued  to  be  a 
grazing  fee  increase,  was  substantive 
policy  change,  change  that  ought  not 
come  about  unless  we  in  the  Congress 
or  the  appropriate  authorizing  commit- 
tees actually  sat  down  and  looked  at 
the  policy  and  held  public  hearings  and 
took  public  input  upon  the  con- 
sequences of  this  kind  of  action. 

But.  of  course,  we  did  not  do  that, 
and  the  reason  we  did  not  do  that  was 
because  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  do 
so.  The  grazing  industry,  though,  of  the 


public  land,  those  16  States  of  the 
West,  did  meet  with  Secretary  Babbitt 
and  Jim  Baca,  the  Director  of  the 
BLM,  and  they  said,  "Let  us  work  to- 
gether. Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  strike  a 
compromise.  Let  us  try  the  reasonable 
grazing  fee  increase,  and  we  will  ad- 
dress some  of  those  ecological  concerns 
that  you  have  under  your  rangeland 
ecosystems  management  approach." 

Those  meetings  took  place,  and  out 
of  those  meetings  was  crafted  a  piece  of 
legislation,  a  bill  that  is  now  in  the  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
of  this  Senate  under  the  authorship  of 
Senator  Campbell  of  Colorado  and 
Senator  Wallop  of  Wyoming.  It  in- 
creased grazing  fees,  and  it  dealt  with 
a  variety  of  other  environmental  con- 
cerns that  had  been  expressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We  have  not 
had  hearings  on  it  yet.  We  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  because  this  pro- 
posal only  came  out  in  August,  and.  of 
course,  the  bill  was  proposed  in  Au- 
gust. 

Why,  then,  is  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada in  the  11th  hour  of  negotiations 
dark  into  the  night  proposing  massive, 
sweeping  changes  in  grazing  fees  and 
grazing  policy  in  this  country  before 
the  Interior  Subcommittee  of  Appro- 
priations at  this  time,  not  having  con- 
sulted with  any  other  western  Sen- 
ators, only  negotiating  with,  interest- 
ingly enough,  authorizing  members 
from  House  committees,  not  from  Sen- 
ate committees? 

Well,  I  am  not  sure  why.  You  heard 
the  Senator  a  few  moments  ago  argue 
stability,  we  need  stability  in  the  pub- 
lic land  communities  of  the  West.  You 
are  darned  right  we  need  stability,  Mr. 
President.  This  document  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  threw  the 
Western  States'  small  ranching  com- 
munities into  absolute  chaos.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
talking  about  taking  away  private 
water  rights  under  Federal  law.  was 
talking  of  changing  grazing  tenures. 

What  does  that  mean?  Well,  it  simply 
means  that  a  ranching  family  who  had 
a  grazing  permit  for  50  or  60  years 
could  have  it  taken  away  from  them, 
and,  therefore,  the  value  of  their  ranch 
would  be  destroyed  and  the  banker 
would  say,  "Hey,  I  am  calling  your 
note  because  you  no  longer  have  the 
capacity  to  graze  500  cows;  you  have 
the  capacity  only  now  to  graze  zero 
under  your  amount  of  private  land  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
taken  away  something  that  you 
viewed,  and  I  as  your  banker,  viewed  as 
a  value  and  the  IRS  itself  viewed  as  a 
value." 

It  is  a  phenomenally  complex  issue. 
Oh.  on  the  streets  of  America  it  is  the 
big  cattle  barons  of  the  West  somehow 
getting  more  for  less.  There  are  not 
17,800  cattle  barons  or  sheep  ranchers 
in  the  West,  but  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  small  family  opera- 
tors living  in  communities  of  200  or  300 
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who  are  barely  making  a  living  from 
the  public  land,  who  use  it  wisely  and 
responsibly  under  public  policy,  who 
are  taking  their  directions  today  from 
the  BLM  in  the  management  of  those 
lands. 

Where  then  is  this  crisis  of  urgency 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  talks 
about?  Where  is  all  of  the  need  for  phe- 
nomenal changes  proposed  in  the  docu- 
ment of  "Rangeland  Reform  1994"? 

I  am  not  sure.  The  authorizing  com- 
mittee has  not  had  a  chance  to  meet. 
The  Senators  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
hold  public  hearings  to  see  what  the 
impact  of  these  policies  are  going  to 
be.  But  we  now  know  that  in  the  dark 
of  night,  last  night  and  early  this 
morning,  was  negotiated  a  major  fee 
increase  of  well  over  100  percent  in  3 
years,  that  subleasing  and  temporary 
nonuse  and  advisory  boards  that  these 
ranching  families  were  members  of  to 
advise  the  BLM  on  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  land,  and  that  water  rights 
and  tenure  would  all  be  wiped  away  by 
a  simple  act  in  a  committee  that  had 
not  held  hearings,  had  not  asked  the 
affected  parties  to  come  in  and  sit 
down  and  show  them  what  it  was  all 
about. 

We  are  really  talking  about  small 
town  U.S.A..  about  families,  small  op- 
erations, the  buying  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, a  dramatic  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  a  region. 

I  was  in  Bruneau,  ID,  the  weekend 
before  last,  a  community  of  about  50 
people,  ranching  families  who  have 
made  their  living  for  over  two  genera- 
tions from  the  land.  There  were  no 
sleek  black  Cadillacs  pulled  up  to  the 
parking  meter  because  there  are  no 
parking  meters  and  there  are  no  sleek 
black  Cadillacs  in  Bruneau,  ID.  There 
were  some  dusty  pickups  and  there 
were  a  lot  of  young  men  and  women 
who  had  driven  in  from  their  ranches  30 
and  40  and  50  miles  away  out  in  the 
public  lands,  and  they  were  saying  to 
me.  Senator,  what  is  Bill  Clinton  doing 
to  us?  Why  does  he  want  us  off  the 
land?  Why  is  he  and  his  Secretary  of 
Interior  Bruce  Babbitt  proposing  to 
take  away  water  rights  that  I  own?  Is 
that  not  a  Federal  taking?  Am  I  going 
to  have  to  now  use  the  limited  amount 
of  money  I  make  to  sue  the  Federal 
Government  in  court  because  they  are 
taking  away  from  me  my  property? 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  now  just  proposed  to  do.  I 
hope  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  not  do  that.  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  Senator  would  want  to  stand 
in  this  Chamber  and  take  away  a  prop- 
erty right.  We  have  never  done  that  at 
the  Federal  level  unless  we  com- 
pensated for  it.  And  yet  waters  rights 
in  every  Western  State  is  a  property 
right,  and  we  know  that.  And  it  was 
granted  by  the  State.  It  is  something 
you  take  to  the  bank  and  you  bank  on. 
because  it  has  value  like  the  home  you 
own  in  the  suburbs. 


Those  are  the  tough  issues  we  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  here.  I  can- 
not believe  that  this  administration 
would  declare  war  on  the  West.  They 
have  done  it  now  in  grazing.  They  are 
doing  it  in  mining.  They  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  it  by  no  desire  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  It  is  a  fragile  balance  we  have  in 
large  public  land  States  like  Idaho 
where  over  64  percent  of  the  total  State 
of  Idaho  is  owned  by  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  and  no.t  by  private  landholders. 
It  is  Federal  land.  And  we  take  very  se- 
riously our  rights  to  use  that  land,  and 
the  public  policy  that  should  be  deter- 
mined in  the  appropriate  authorizing 
committees  as  to  how  that  land  ought 
to  be  managed  is  important  to  Idaho 
and  Western  States. 

So  why  now  is  there  a  back-door  ap- 
proach toward  solving  what  is  a  prob- 
lem, what  deserves  to  be  addressed,  and 
the  industry  has  come  forward  with  a 
very  comprehensive  bill  and  has  pro- 
posed to  change?  Why  not  allow  the  au- 
thorizing committees  to  go  forward,  to 
hold  the  hearings,  to  adjust  the  grazing 
fee  to  make  sure  that  those  cattle  re- 
main on  the  land  in  a  responsible  fash- 
ion? 

Those  are  the  issues  at  hand.  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  have  grown  extremely 
disturbed  and  frightened  that  this  ad- 
ministration does  not  believe  that  the 
West  is  for  people;  that  it  is  some  kind 
of  rural  playground  where  Easterners 
can  go  and  spend  their  money  and  see 
the  sights  and  recreate  on  the  land. 
That  is  a  tragic  attitude  if  in  fact  that 
is  the  attitude  that  exists.  But  when  I 
see  "Rangeland  Reform  1994.  "  I  have  to 
believe  that  that  is  the  attitude,  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  sit  down  and 
talk  out  the  differences  and  work  up  a 
reasonable  compromise.  They  will  start 
taking  land  and  taking  rights  and  tak- 
ing values  and  destroying  what  for  well 
over  100  years  has  been  a  responsible 
and  reasonable  fashion  for  the  manage- 
ment of  public  lands  and  for  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  their  resources. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  stood  here  on  the 
floor  and  I  offered  an  in-house  memo 
that  was  from  a  group  of  employees  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  Sec- 
retary Babbitt  and  his  Director  of 
BLM.  Jim  Baca. 

In  their  own  language,  they  said 
grazing  fee  increases  are  but  a  straw 
man.  What  is  more  important  is  the 
policy  change. 

Well,  if  it  is  the  policy  change  that  is 
more  important,  then.  Secretary  Bab- 
bitt bring  that  policy  change  before  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, let  us  have  hearings  on  it.  let 
us  see  what  the  impact  is  going  to  be. 
Let  you  not  siv  at  your  desk  behind 
closed  doors  and  arbitrarily  decide  how 
you  are  going  to  change  major  law. 

I  now  find  out  why  the  Reid-Miller- 
Babbitt  compromise  deals  with  so 
much  substance.  Because  even  though 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  thought  by 


executive  order  he  could  change  law,  he 
found  he  could  not.  That  is  why  it  is 
not  just  a  fee  increase.  He  found  out 
now  he  has  to  use  us.  I  use  the  word 
loudly  when  I  say  use  "us",  not  for 
hearings,  not  for  public  notice,  not  for 
public  dissemination  to  reaction,  but 
quickly,  through  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  to  get  his  way 
for  this  President  in  their  assault  and 
their  war  against  the  West. 

It  is  a  tragic  and  sad  day  if  this  is 
their  approach  that  this  administra- 
tion will  use  in  the  formation  of  public 
policy. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER  DELLIN- 
GER  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  TO 
BE  AN  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  in  executive  session  considering 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Dellinger. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOMALIA 


Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  a  tumultuous  week  in  some  re- 
spects in  Washington  because  of  the 
situation  in  Somalia.  Not  just  tumul- 
tuous, it  has  been  a  very  difficult  week 
for  all  of  us  as  Americans  because  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  deja  vu  about  Viet- 
nam, about  Lebanon,  about  the  soldiers 
killed.  We  feel  a  sense  of  confrontation 
and  impotence  simultaneously.  The  sit- 
uation in  Somalia  elicits  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent feelings  from  Americans. 

This  week  has  also  been  difficult  be- 
cause we  lost  12  young  American  sol- 
diers, another  75  or  more  have  been 
wounded.  And  one  young  brave  Amer- 
ican pilot,  Michael  Durant,  who  hails 
from  my  region  of  the  country,  from 
our  neighboring  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  now  being  held  hostage  by  a 
warlord.  Mohamed  Farah  Aideed.  who 
seeks  power  at  any  and  all  costs,  in- 
cluding the  lives  of  innocent  Somali 
women  and  children.  Five  more  sol- 
diers are  reported  missing,  and  this 
morningJA  news  suggests  that  more 
Ameri<j<(n  servicemen  may  be  wounded 
as  a  result  of  another  attack 
lay  on  the  airport  in  Mogadishu, 
^every  American,  I  was  saddened 
fered,  deeply,  deeply  angered, 
"t,  by  the  pictures  of  Somalis 
a  dead  American  soldier 
the  streets.  The  blatant  dis- 
respect 'for  human  life,  which  is  such  a 
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contradiction  to  the  mission  that  we 
went  there  for.  that  we  put  our  soldiers 
at  risk  for.  is  difficult  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  deal  with.  It  is  unconscionable, 
and  clearly  it  demands  a  response. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say  I  have 
also  been  jarred  by  the  reactions  of 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  Congress.  I  am  jarred  by 
the  extraordinary  sense  of  panic  that 
seems  to  be  rushing  through  this  delib- 
erative body,  and  by  the  strident  cries 
for  a  quick  exit,  an  immediate  depar- 
ture notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
what  we  are  doing  in  Somalia  does  not 
bear  any  resemblance  to  Grenada,  to 
Panama.  tx>  Iraq,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, to  \^etnam. 

This  is  no^a  Vietnam.  It  is  not  a  po- 
tential Vietnam.  This  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  operation.  This  reality 
does  not  excuse  the  lack  of  debate  in 
this  country.  It  does  not  excuse  the 
failure  to  explain  the  mission,  or  to  en- 
sure that  the  mission  is  clear.  None  of 
that  is  excused.  But.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  believe  that  appropriate  reac- 
tion is  the  reaction  that  we  have  heard 
from  so  many  of  our  colleagues. 

The  choice  for  the  United  States  of 
America  is  not  between  two  alter- 
natives only:  staying  in  or  getting  out. 
There  are  many  other  choices  in  be- 
tween which  better  reflect  the  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  of  our  country  and. 
most  importantly,  better  reflect  the 
reasons  that  those  12  young  Americans 
who  gave  their  lives  went  to  Somalia 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  some  people  think  we  have  no 
business  being  in  Somalia.  There  is  no 
question  that  some  people  can  legiti- 
mately make  the  argument  that  the 
mission  has  so  changed  that  we  should 
not  be  there  now.  Just  moments  ago. 
the  President  addressed  some  of  these 
feelings. 

But  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President, 
that  sober  reflection  and  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  stakes,  of  the  choices,  and  of 
the  risks  would  bring  us  to  concur  with 
what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  just  announced  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

We  must  recognize  that  any  decision 
that  we  make  about  Somalia  is  not 
just  a  decision  to  get  our  troops  home. 
It  is  not  just  a  decision  about  looking 
out  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  extraordinary  ramifica- 
tions attached  to  the  choice  that  we 
make  in  the  next  days  in  the  Congress 
and  in  this  country.  What  we  choose  to 
do  will  certainly  affect  the  fate  of  Mi- 
chael Durant.  It  will  certainly  affect 
the  fate  of  other  hostages,  if  there  are 
other  hostages.  It  will  send  a  signal  to 
other  renegade  elements  throughout 
the  world  about  American  resolve 
under  fire. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  spent  count- 
less dollars  and  sustained  loss  of  life  to 
influence  disparate  elements  and   the 


course  of  history  in  other  countries,  for 
example  Vietnam.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  there  is  no  similarity  between  the 
stakes  in  this  mission  and  those  that 
were  presented  in  the  course  of  argu- 
ments about  Vietnam— a  war  that  was 
the  longest  in  American  history  and 
that  most  Americans  supported  for  a 
good  7  or  8  years  before  a  consensus  de- 
veloped to  take  a  different  course  of 
action. 

What  we  choose  to  do  now  will  affect 
the  Somali  people  and  the  future  of 
this  particular  U.N.  operation  In  ex- 
traordinary ways. 

But  it  will  also  have  deep  implica- 
tions for  the  projected  peacemaking 
operation  in  Bosnia.  It  will  influence 
the  role  that  the  United  States  can 
play  as  the  one  remaining  superpower 
in  the  world  and  that  we  intend  to  play 
in  the  international  community,  and  in 
future  multilateral  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much 
rhetoric  on  this  Senate  floor  about 
transitions  in  the  world,  about  the  so- 
called  new  world  order,  which  we  all 
know  is  long  on  new  and  short  on  order 
today. 

But  the  fact  is  that  nothing  we 
choose  to  do  will  be  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  course  of  that  bipolar.  East-West 
struggle  of  the  last  50  years.  So  as  we 
decide  in  Somalia,  we  should  consider 
carefully  what  impact  our  decision  will 
have  on  the  new  order  and  on  the  oper- 
ational capacity  of  the  United  Nations, 
of  NATO,  or  of  other  international  or- 
ganizations to  maintain  stability  in 
the  world. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
choice  we  make  will  have  extraor- 
dinary ramifications.  I  also  submit 
that  because  the  President  set  a  with- 
drawal date  of  6  months  from  now,  he 
has  relieved  the  agony  of  that  choice. 
It  is  not  half  as  difficult  as  it  might 
have  been  were  there  not  a  finality  to 
the  engagement  of  American  troops  in 
Somalia.  But,  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  commitment  we 
have  made  to  international  order  over 
these  last  50  years,  we  should  consider 
carefully  how  these  next  days  play  out 
with  respect  to  Somalia. 

First  of  all,  we  should  not  let  our 
outrage  over  events  overtake  our  abil- 
ity to  make  a  rational  and  sensible  de- 
cision that  the  American  people  can 
understand  and  support.  I  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  of- 
fered that  kind  of  rational  decision. 

It  was  President  Bush  who  made  the 
decision  last  December  to  involve  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Somalia. 
It  was  a  decision  produced  in  large  part 
by  television  diplomacy.  Nevertheless 
it  was  a  decision  that  we,  in  our  sense 
of  conscience,  as  a  nation,  made.  And  it 
was  made,  I  might  add.  with  consider- 
able national  consensus.  We  went  over 
there  to  relieve  a  desperate  humani- 
tarian situation.  By  that  time,  300,000 
Somalis  had  died  from  the  famine  and 


from  civil  war.  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  were  at  risk.  We  can  truly  say 
today  that  perhaps  1  million  are  alive 
who  might  not  have  been  were  it  not 
for  our  effort 

By  last  December.  Somalia  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  literal  chaos,  racked  by 
factional  fighting  and  marauding 
armed  bandits.  The  economy  had  col- 
lapsed. Civil  authority  ceased  to  func- 
tion. The  U.N. -brokered  cease  fire 
among  Mogadishu's  warlords  had  bro- 
ken down.  As  a  result  the  United  Na- 
tions' peacekeeping  operation, 
UNOSOM  I,  failed  in  its  mission  to  pro- 
vide adequate  security  for  the  delivery 
of  relief  supplies. 

So  in  response  to  that  situation,  in 
the  full  light  of  day,  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  on  December  3, 
authorized  the  use  of  'all  necessary 
means",  including  force,  to  establish 
"as  soon  as  possible  a  secure  environ- 
ment" for  the  humanitarian  relief  op- 
eration in  Somalia.  Six  days  later, 
American  troops  began  to  be  deployed 
to  Somalia  under  Operation  Restore 
Hope,  in  support  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil's decision  to  intervene. 

Before  dispatching  United  States 
troops  to  Somalia,  President  Bush 
spelled  out  the  mission  in  a  televised 
address  to  the  Nation.  He  said:  "Make 
no  mistake  about  it,  we  and  our  allies 
will  make  sure  that  aid  goes  through." 

That  was  the  mission.  That  has  been 
the  fundamental  mission  with  some  ex- 
ceptions and  unfortunate  aberrations. 

The  following  day.  Defense  Secretary 
Dick  Cheney,  told  the  American  peo- 
ple: "We  are  prepared  for  hostilities, 
should  they  occur  •  *  *  and  if  nec- 
essary, to  take  preemptive  action." 

Everybody  supported  that.  I  did  not 
see  many  of  our  Republican  colleagues 
running  down  to  the  Senate  floor  to 
say,  wait  a  minute.  Secretary  Cheney, 
what  do  you  mean  we  are  going  to  take 
preemptive  action,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared for  hostilities? 

We  know  there  was  a  risk,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

A  few  days  later.  President  Bush  reit- 
erated that  point  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress: 

We  do  not  intend  that  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
deployed  to  Somalia  become  Involved  in  hos- 
tilities. Nonetheless,  these  forces  are 
equipped  and  ready  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  their  hu- 
manitarian mission  and  defend  themselves, 
if  necessary  *  *  *. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  mission,  the 
President's  letter  indicated  that  Amer- 
ican forces  would  remain  in  Somalia 
"only  as  long  as  necessary  to  establish 
a  secure  environment  for  humanitarian 
relief  operations."  That  is  what  we 
signed  on  to,  and  that  is  what  the 
American  people  expected.  We  would 
then  turn  over  those  operations,  as 
President  Clinton  has  just  said  we  will 
do,  to  the  United  Nations'  peacekeep- 
ing force  assigned  to  Somalia.  In  his 
letter  President  Bush  went  on  to  say: 


"While  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate 
precisely  how  long  the  transfer  of  re- 
sp>onsibility  may  take,  we  believe  that 
prolonged  operations  will  not  be  nec- 
essary." And  so  again,  I  believe  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  decision  today  is  in 
keeping  with  the  original  intent. 

The  American  people  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  through  separate 
resolutions  supported  the  deployment 
of  American  troops  to  Somalia  because 
the  purpose  of  the  mission  was  clear 
and  it  was  acceptable  and  the  duration 
of  the  mission  was  supposed  to  be  rel- 
atively limited. 

Our  forces  were  sent  to  Somalia  for 
one  and  one  purpose  only,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: to  pave  the  way  for  the  delivery 
of  humanitarian  relief.  We  understood 
that  the  mission  was  not  without  risk. 
Somalia  was,  and  continues  to  be,  a 
hotbed  of  guns  and  heavy  weapons, 
many  of  which  we  and  our  Soviet  ad- 
versary supplied  during  the  cold  war  in 
the  competition  for  influence  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa.  We  are  the  ones  who 
put  the  weapons  there  that  are  now 
being  fired  at  us. 

We  knew  that  American  soldiers 
might  be  wounded  in  Somalia  and  that 
there  might  be  casualties.  But  at  the 
time  we  were  willing  to  accept  that 
risk  because  we  saw  the  mission  in  le- 
gitimate, conscribed  terms,  the  force 
was  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  large  to 
minimize  the  possibilities  of  confronta- 
tion, and  the  operation  was  under  our 
control. 

In  the  last  few  days,  Mr.  President, 
many  of  our  colleagues,  particularly 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  chastised  the  present  administra- 
tion for  its  failure  to  bring  the  boys 
home  before  the  casualties  ensue.  If 
our  troops  had  faced  a  blaze  of  bullets 
at  that  now-famous  landing  on  the 
shores  of  Mogadishu  in  December  in- 
stead of  the  glare  of  CNN  cameras  or  if 
shortly  thereafter  there  had  been  an 
enormous  confrontation,  I  am  not  sure 
my  colleagues  would  have  been  so 
quick  to  criticize  the  situation.  I  think 
they  would  have  registered  support  for 
the  President  at  that  moment,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  try  to  examine  what  the  al- 
ternatives were. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  made  the  right  decision  when 
we  went  into  Grenada  and  into  Pan- 
ama, even  though  we  knew  casualties 
were  a  possibility.  I  believe,  the  pre- 
vious administration  made  the  right 
decision  when  it  sent  our  forces  to  So- 
malia last  December.  Operation  Re- 
store Hope  was  a  reflection  of  America 
at  its  best.  It  demonstrated  the  depth 
of  our  humanitarian  spirit  and  the  crit- 
ical role  of  the  United  States  in  multi- 
lateral actions.  With  our  participation 
and  command,  the  U.N.  task  force  in 
Somalia  [UNITAF]  was  able  to-,achieve 
its  objective.  Ports,  Airports,  and  other 
corridors  fof  the  delivery  of  inter- 
national    relief     were     opened.     Food 


began  to  move  and  the  threat  of  famine 
began  to  ebb. 

I  think  that  the  President  today 
made  the  right  decision  to  try  to  estab- 
lish a  process  which  will  maintain  the 
capacity  of  our  forces,  protect  them, 
and  to  disengage  while  simultaneously 
upholding  the  mission  we  have  set  out 
to  accomplish. 

UNITAF's  mission  ended  4  months 
ago,  in  May,  but  American  forces  re- 
main in  Somalia  as  active  participants 
in  a  U.N.  operation  which  is  distinctly 
different  and  more  far-reaching  than 
the  one  we  originally  signed  up  for. 
The  American  people  understand  this 
full  well.  They  know  that  American 
soldiers  and  pilots  are  being  wounded 
and  killed  for  objectives  which  the 
present  administration  has  until  today 
failed  to  spell  out  or  to  restrain.  That 
is  why  we  are  now  mired  in  this  debate 
over  Somalia.  That  is  why  the  calls  for 
withdrawal  resonate  through  this 
Chamber. 

Seven  months  ago,  at  the  end  of 
March,  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  expanding  the 
U.N.  mission  in  Somalia  from  estab- 
lishing the  conditions  for  the  delivery 
of  humanitarian  relief  to  creating  con- 
ditions for  economic  and  political  reha- 
bilitation and  recovery.  The  United  Na- 
tions set  out  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
economic  and  political  stability  in  So- 
malia through  a  multi-faceted  oper- 
ation that  includes  political  reconcili- 
ation, political  and  administrative  in- 
stitution building,  economic  recovery 
and  development,  refugee  repatriation, 
and  security.  The  estimated  length  of 
time  for  this  operation,  called 
UNOSOM  II,  was  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States, 
through  our  representative  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  endorsed  and  voted  for  this 
operation.  In  fact,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration agreed  to  leave  some  3,000 
American  troops  in  Somalia  to  perform 
logistics  for  the  other  units  under  U.N. 
command  and  to  make  the  1,300-man 
Rapid  Reaction  Force,  under  United 
States  command,  available  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  provide  rapid  support  for 
other  U.N.  units  under  attack.  The  Re- 
action Force  was  subsequently  supple- 
mented by  an  Army  Ranger  unit.  As  a 
result.  U.S.  forces  have  been  on  the 
front  lines  of  the  United  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  establish  security  in  southern 
Mogadishu  and  to  capture  Aideed. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  we  are  so  torn  about  what 
has  happened  in  recent  days,  frankly, 
is  that  we  did  not  adhere  to  one  of  the 
painful  lessons  of  the  Vietnam  period 
which  is,  a  President  should  not  send 
American  forces  into  harm's  way  with- 
out a  genuine  national  consensus. 

Unfortunately,  in  candor.  I  must  say 
the  present  administration  failed  to 
seek  that  consensus  when  it  agreed  to 
allow  our  forces  to  participate  in 
UNOSOM  II.  an  operation  that  has 
gone  awry. 


I  believe  that  extensive  consultation 
on  and  explanation  of  this  issue  several 
months  ago  would  have  benefited  ev- 
erybody and  made  it  much  easier  to 
deal  with  the  questions  we  face  now  or 
might  have  enabled  us  to  avoid  them 
altogether. 

The  American  people  and  the  United 
Nations  and  certainly  the  administra- 
tion would  have  avoided  the  confronta- 
tion that  we  now  find  ourselves  in. 

I  believe  that  the  administration 
should  have  explained  UNOSOM's  ob- 
jectives and  the  rationale  for  American 
participation  in  it.  Had  that  occurred 
we  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
make  a  far  more  reasoned  decision,  ab- 
sent the  outrage  that  has  been  brought 
on  by  the  events  of  the  last  days. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  did  not 
happen.  We  are  in  Somalia  and  we  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  there  are 
real  tangible  costs  to  that  involve- 
ment. We  are  now  confronted  with  dif- 
ficult questions.  Should  we  leave?  If  so 
how  and  when?  For  however  long  we 
stay,  what  are  the  conditions  under 
which  we  stay?  Some  will  say  6  months 
is  too  long.  Some  will  say  it  is  not  long 
enough.  Some  will  say  that  there  is  no 
chance  whatsoever  for  any  of  the  objec- 
tives to  be  achieved  and  that  we  still 
ought  to  move  faster  to  get  out. 

I  recognize  that  UNOSOM  II  has  had 
difficulties,  but  we  ought  to  acknowl- 
edge also  that,  apart  from  about  a  15- 
square  mile  area  within  Mogadishu,  in 
the  rest  of  Somalia  UNOSOM  II  has 
had  some  extraordinary  successes. 
With  our  help  and  that  of  the  Ethio- 
pians and  the  Eritreans.  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  able  to  forge  an  agree- 
ment among  a  broad  range  of  Somalia 
parties  for  a  transitional  government 
at  the  national  level  and  for  governing 
structures  at  the  regional  and  local 
levels.  This  agreement  could  provide 
the  basis  for  further  reconciliation.  In 
some  parts  of  Somalia,  regional  coun- 
cils are  already  being  set  up.  Security 
has  been  reestablished  in  most  of  the 
country  with  the  exception,  as  I  say,  of 
that  one  southern  portion  of 
Mogadishu  where  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  followers  of  Mr.  Aideed. 

With  U.N.  assistance,  the  Somali  po- 
lice force  that  was  widely  respected 
among  all  Somalis  prior  to  the  civil 
war  has  begun  to  be  reconstituted.  Ini- 
tiatives are  being  taken  to  rebuild  So- 
malia's judicial  system. 

I  might  ask  my  colleagues  to  look 
back  quickly  to  a  place  called  Cam- 
bodia. Japan  took  casualties  and  there 
was  a  hue  and  cry  to  get  their  troops 
out.  But  Japan  hung  in  there,  and  the 
result  was  that  there  was  an  election, 
and  a  new  government.  Something 
good  came  out  of  that  peacekeeping  ef- 
fort. 

Notwithstanding  the  encouraging 
signs  that  I  just  articulated  about  So- 
malia, serious  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  U.N.  operation  to  date. 
The  military  component  has  dominated 
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the  rest  of  the  operation  and  none  of  us 
intended  that.  The  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General  Boutros-Ghali  and  his 
appointed  head  of  the  operation  in  So- 
malia, Adm.  Johnathan  Howe,  frankly 
seem  to  have  become  obsessed  with 
capturing  Aideed. 

It  should  not  have  been  hard  for  rea- 
sonable people  to  make  a  judgment 
about  the  difficulty  or  the  odds  against 
capturing  Aideed  successfully  without 
a  sound  intelligence  network  on  the 
ground  and  without  a  structure  to  sup- 
port that  kind  of  operation. 

All  the  United  Nations  has  succeeded 
in  doing  is  raising  Aideed's  stature 
among  those  who  support  him  and 
frankly  enhancing  his  power,  and.  I 
might  add,  in  making  U.S.  forces  the 
best  recruiting  ticket  that  Mr.  Aideed 
ever  had. 

A  far  more  prudent  course  of  action 
would  have  been  and  clearly  now  is,  as 
the  President  has  articulated,  to  iso- 
late Aideed  by  working  through  the 
many  Somalis  who  support  the  U.N. 
presence  and  have  a  vested  interest  in 
rebuilding  Somalia  and  by  working 
with  other  countries  in  the  region  that 
have  a  far  better  understanding  of  So- 
mali history  and  society. 

It  is  also  very  clear.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  U.N.  operation  needed  to  be 
redirected  even  before  this  week's  re- 
sult. Now  it  is  an  imperative  and  I 
think  the  President  has  appropriately 
made  that  clear.  In  addition.  President 
Clinton  has  set  a  specific  deadline,  and 
he  has  told  U.N.  officials  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  build  up  the  capability 
of  its  forces  in  Somalia,  reinvigorate 
the  political  process  directed  toward 
the  establishment  of  some  form  of 
working  governmental  structure  and 
involve  neighborhood  African  countries 
in  that  process. 

I  would  applaud  the  fact  that  the 
President  is  guaranteeing  the  protec- 
tion of  the  troops  who  are  now  there 
and  that  he  has  sent  Ambassador  Oak- 
ley back— an  individual  whose  com- 
petence and  experience  in  the  region  is 
obvious. 

Mr.  President,  given  Somalia's  his- 
tory, I  am  personally  very  skeptical 
that  the  United  Nations  can  truly  suc- 
ceed in  laying  the  cornerstones  for  a 
stable  Somalia.  Had  that  been  the 
choice  before  we  put  the  troops  in.  I  am 
convinced  that  most  Senators  here 
would  have  said  that  that  should  not  be 
the  mission. 

The  President's  chosen  course  of  ac- 
tion makes  it  clear  to  Aideed  and  to 
others  in  the  international  community 
that  the  United  States  is  not  simply 
walking  away  from  its  responsibilities 
because  the  operation  has  become  dif- 
ficult. It  strengthens  the  capacity  of 
the  U.N.  force  in  the  short  term  while 
simultaneously  putting  the  United  Na- 
tions on  notice  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  stay  in  Somalia  indefinitely.  I  be- 
lieve it  provides  the  best  combination 
of  our  message    It  provides  the  United 


Nations  with  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  marshal  other  forces  and  to  re- 
direct its  operation  to  enhance  the 
prospects  for  success. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  we  have  la- 
mented the  inability  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  act.  With  the  demise  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  end  of  the  cold  war, 
the  United  Nations  finally  has  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  tispirations  of  its 
creators.  As  the  one  remaining  super- 
power, we  have  the  opportunity  to  play 
a  critical  role  in  this  process.  And  I  ap- 
plaud the  President  for  choosing  to  try 
to  do  that.  The  way  we  handle  our  in- 
volvement in  Somalia  will  be  key  to 
the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  un- 
dertake peacemaking  efforts  in  the  fu- 
ture. Let  us  be  clear  that  we  under- 
stand what  UNOSOM  is  at  this  point  in 
time  and  what  it  is  not.  UNOSOM  is 
not  a  warmaking  effort.  And  Somalia 
is  not  Vietnam.  We  are  not  in  Somalia 
to  fight  an  ideology  or  an  enemy  na- 
tion. The  country  is  not  overrun  by 
guerrillas  jumping  out  at  our  forces  at 
every  turn. 

The  present  U.N.,,ep8^tion  in  Soma- 
lia ought  to  be  limited  yj  those  objec- 
tives we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
achieve.  We  should  bend  over  back- 
wards to  say  that  it  is,  in  these  next 
few  months.  To  end  the  suffering  of  the 
Somali  people  at  the  hands  of  their 
own  warlords.  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate for  us  to  try— and  I  emphasize 
try— to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to 
break  the  cycle  of  famine  and  war  and 
to  build  a  foundation  for  a  more  stable 
country. 

We  cannot  guarantee  that  outcome 
Mr.  President.  We  have  never  been  able 
to.  But  we  have  joined  with  other  na- 
tions in  a  bold  and  noble  effort,  to  try 
to  do  that  for  humanitarian  purposes. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  now 
choosing  to  help  to  put  us  back  on  that 
humanitarian  track. 

One  of  the  stated  objectives  of 
tJNOSOM  II  is  to  establish  a  sufficient 
level  of  security  to  allow  other  activi- 
ties— humanitarian,  economic  and  po- 
litical— to  continue. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  U.N.  strategy  for  establishing  secu- 
rity in  Mogadishu  has  been  a  failure. 
But  that  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  at  this 
moment,  to  cut  and  run.  What  we  need 
to  do  is  to  get  the  United  Nations  back 
on  track. 

We  need  to  adopt  a  military  strategy 
that  limits  the  risks,  not  only  for  our 
forces  but  for  those  of  other  participat- 
ing nations.  We  need  to  abandon  the 
chase  for  Aideed  and  concentrate,  in- 
stead, on  marginalizing  him  through 
diplomatic  and  political  means.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  there  is  sufficient 
United  States  manpower  and  equip- 
ment in  Somalia  to  shore  up  our  forces 
in  the  short  term  while  making  plans 
to  replace  them  over  the  longer  term. 
Judging  from  the  information  I  have 
seen  to  date,  U.S.  and  U.N.  forces  were 


poorly  equipped  for  the  operation  they 
undertook  last  weekend,  and  the 
backup  plan  was  sorely  inadequate,  to 
say  the  least.  We  need  to  insist  that 
the  actual  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  on 
the  ground  minimizes,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  potential  for  hostage  taking. 
Finally,  we  need  to  force  the  United 
Nations  to  reinvigorate  the  other  com- 
ponents of  the  operation  particularly 
the  political  elements  of  the  peace- 
making process.  If  we  do  these  things 
whiuiMi.he  President  now  says  we  will 
then  it  makes  sense  to  keep  our  forces 
in  Somalia  until  the  end  of  March. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  situation 
now  where  withdrawal  would  send  the 
wrong  signal  to  Aidid  and  his  support- 
ers. It  would  encourage  other  nations 
to  withdraw  from  the  U.N.  effort  in  So- 
malia and  no  doubt  would  result  in  the 
total  breakdown  of  the  operation  and 
possibly  the  resumption  of  the  cycle  of 
famine  and  war  which  brought  the 
United  States  and  other  members  of 
the  international  community  to  Soma- 
lia in  the  first  place.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  Bush  administration  com- 
mitted us  to  this  operation.  We.  as  a 
nation,  have  accepted  this  responsibil- 
ity. We  should  not  panic  and  flee  when 
the  going  gets  rough.  If  we  are  going  to 
withdraw,  we  have  an  obligation  to  do 
so  in  a  responsible  manner,  in  ^  way 
that  does  not  undermine  the  operation 
or  leave  the  Somali  people  to  a  worse 
fate.  I  think  the  President's  plan,  as 
currently  outlined,  will  allow  us  to 
step  aside  responsibly. 

Mr.  DASCHLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  en- 
tire statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  but  I  must  say,  what  I 
heard,  was  stated  with  thoroughness 
and  the  courage.  The  insight  that  he 
continues  to  provide  this  body  with  re- 
gard to  a  number  of  issues  relating  to 
foreign  policy  is  respected  and  deeply 
appreciated. 

I.  for  one.  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  has  made  a 
very  important  contribution  with  his 
statement  this  afternoon. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  the  urge  to 
generate  money  is  a  powerful  one. 

It  can  unleash  amazing  creativity.  It 
has  built  great  enterprises  and  accom- 
plished wonderful  feats. 

But  the  urge  to  make  money  has  its 
dark  side.  too.  Since  time  immemorial 
people  have  lied,  stolen,  and  treated 
one  another  in  the  most  despicable 
ways — all  for  the  sake  of  money. 

And  rarely,  Mr.  President,  has  there 
been  a  more  graphic  demonstration  of 
the  depths  to  which  people  are  willing 
to  sink  to  raise  money  than  the  fund- 
raising  letter  sent  out  recently  by  the 
chairman  of  the  College  Republican 
National  Committee. 

This  is  a  letter  which  all  but  accuses 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  decorated  war 


heroes  of  treason.  The  ugliness  pours 
from  the  pen  of  its  writer.  Despicable, 
wavering,  weak,  betrayal,  treasonous. 
All  of  these  words  are  used  in  this  let- 
ter attacking  our  colleague.  Bob 
Kerrey. 

And  toward  what  end  is  this  torrent 
unleashed  against  a  man  whose  stature 
makes  the  words  used  against  him  just 
a  ridiculous  irony?  We  know  what  the 
answer  is.  The  answer  is  to  raise 
money. 

That's  right,  someone  has  somehow 
managed  to  convince  himself  no  name 
in  the  book  is  too  awful  to  be  laid  next 
to  the  name  of  Bob  Kerrey,  so  long  as 
it  will  help  him  convince  people  to  give 
his  organization  money. 

The  transgression  for  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  letter  imagines  Senator 
Kerrey  has  gone  from  war  hero  to  trai- 
tor overnight  is  the  vote.  Bob  Kerrey 
cast  for  the  deficit  reduction  proposal 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  made  a 
tough  call  on  an  important,  very  con- 
troversial issue. 

There  were  those  that  night  and 
those  today  who  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  position  that  Senator  Kerrey 
took.  But  that,  Mr.  President,  is  what 
is  now  called  Senator  Kerrey's  trans- 
gression— doing  his  job. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  it  is  really 
not  necessary  for  me  to  defend  Bob 
Kerrey  against  this  sort  of  episode. 
His  abilities,  his  record,  his  decency, 
and  leadership  defend  themselves. 

But  once  in  awhile  it  is  necessary  to 

stop  for  a  moment  and  label  trash  and 

greed   for  what  they   really  are.   This 

letter    attacking    our    colleague.    Bob 

,       Kerrey,   is  trash.   It  is  motivated  by 

(        greed  and  hyperpartisanship.  I  hope  it 

;        will  be  promptly  and  thoroughly  repu- 

;         diated  by  responsible  Republican  lead- 

i         ers. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTONS  SPEECH  ON 
SOMALIA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
with  respect  to  the  situation  in  S(Jma- 
lia. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  hac 
stated  his  intention  to  remove  Amer- 
ican forces  from  Somalia  by  no  later 
than  March  31  and  hopefully  before 
then. 

The  initial  American  effort  involved 
28,000  U.S.  troops.  It  was  the  proper  and 
genuine  desire  to  return  American 
troops  to  this  country  as  promptly  as 
possible  and  replace  them  with  forces 
from  other  nations  that  led  to  an  in- 
creasing U.N.  presence  and  participa- 
tion. The  establishment  of  a  secure  en- 
vironment within  which  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful humanitarian  effort  was  suc- 
cessful until  June,  when  an  attack  was 
made  upon  U.N.  forces. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  that  and 
succeeding  events,  the  political  effort, 
the  effort  to  bring  about  a  political  set- 


tlement which  would  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  American  withdrawal 
and  their  replacement  by  troops  of 
other  nations,  was  deemphasized  in 
favor  of  a  military  effort. 

The  President  has  now  reemphasized 
the  importance  of  a  political  settle- 
ment, with  the  active  assistance  of 
other  African  nations  and  the  partici- 
pation of  additional  troops  from  other 
United  Nations  countries.  He  has  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  Robert  Oakley  to 
return  to  the  region  to  advance  the 
diplomatic  process. 

The  President  indicated  determina- 
tion to  work  for  the  security  of  all 
Americans  missing  or  held  captive. 
This  is  important  for  all  Americans. 
Thtre  can  be  no  consideration  of  com- 
plete American  withdrawal  so  long  as  a 
single  American  is  held  captive.  Any 
American  in  that  position  must  be 
treated  properly  and  released  or  there 
will  be  the  most  severe  consequences. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  among 
Members  on  this  subject  as  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  among  Members 
of  Congress. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  my 
constituents  who  called  about  this 
matter.  Several  of  them  said  "We  want 
immediate  withdrawal."  When  I  asked 
them.  "Do  you  mean  immediate  with- 
drawal and  leave  Americans  there?" 
They  say,  "No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean 
by  'immediate.'  I  just  mean  some  time 
in  the  near  future." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  proposed. 
He  has  proposed  to  do  this  in  an  or- 
derly way  that  will  permit  us  to  build 
upon  the  success  that  occurred  prior  to 
June  and  that  will  result  in  a  continu- 
ation of  the  downward  trend  of  the 
number  of  American  troops  in  Somalia 
which  peaked  at  28,000  and  is  now 
below  5.000  in  a  way  that  will  enable  us 
to  withdraw  under  circumstances  that 
do  not  result  in  a  reversal  of  the  pre- 
vious humanitarian  efforts  and  that 
permit  the  possibility  of  a  successful 
diplomatic  process.  I  commend  the 
President  for  his  statement. 

I  also.  Mr.  President,  thank  and  com- 
mend Senator  Dole  for  his  positive 
statement  made,  following  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks.  It  was  a  constructive 
comment,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  and  other  Senators  as  the 
Senate  debates  this  matter  next  week. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  briefly  comment  on  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation introduced  by  some  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Congressmen  Cooper  and 
Grandy  and  a  number  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  have  put  their  collec- 
tive work  together  in  a  health  care  re- 
form bill  introduced  yesterday. 

I,  for  one,  want  to  applaud  that  ef- 
fort.  I  applaud  the  contribution  they 


made  and  their  continued  interest  and 
involvement  in  what  is  going  to  be 
clearly  one  of  the  most  important  is- 
sues that  we,  in  this  Congress,  will 
face;  in  my  view,  health  reform  will  be 
a  landmark  piece  of  legislation:  one  of 
those  hallmark  legislative  efforts  that 
we  will  look  back  on  decades  from  now, 
hopefully  with  pride  and  some  satisfac- 
tion. 

I  applaud  them  for  their  effort  and 
their  cooperation  and  their  work. 

And  I  also  hope  that  they,  like  we, 
will  continue  to  work  together  on  this 
matter. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
legislation  this  morning,  and  I  must 
say  I  am  concerned  about  a  number  of 
the  shortcomings  in  the  bill  that  I  hope 
we  can  address.  Their  desire,  like  mine 
and  many  others,  is  to  achieve  univer- 
sal access. 

I  believe  the  bill,  as  it  is  now  written, 
falls  short  in  guaranteeing  everyone 
will  have  health  care  that  is  always 
there  regardless  of  one's  employment, 
regardless  of  one's  economic  situation, 
regardless  of  one's  health  status. 

Universal  coverage  has  to  be  a  fun- 
damental building  block  upon  which  we 
build  health  care  reform.  And  I  think, 
in  this  particular  case,  as  well  intended 
as  this  legislation  is,  it  falls  short. 

I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  bill's  failure  to  detail  the 
basic  beziefits  that  will  be  covered.  It  is 
critical  *  that  we  all  agree  upon  what 
the  benefits  ought  to  be.  I  think  there 
is  genera:!  agreement  that  there  should 
be  a  core  benefits  package  for  which  we 
in  Congress  take  responsibility.  We 
cannot  delegate  that  responsibility  to 
someone  else. 

That,  too.  is  an  issue  that  I  think  we 
have  to  address  in  the  coming  months 
and  an  area  in  which  I  believe  this  bill 
falls  short. 

The  third  concern  is  one  of  port- 
ability and  the  problems  of  job  lock 
that  we  have  talked  about  so  much 
about.  It  is  not  only  job  lock,  it  is  em- 
ployment lock. 

Businesses  have  told  me  in  recent 
months  that  they  are  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  hire  employees 
at  times  because  their  health  insurance 
company  tells  them  that  that  particu- 
lar employee  has  a  preexisting  condi- 
tion, or  a  family  member  h£is  therefore 
their  insurance  rates  would  rise  so  dra- 
matically that  it  would  not  be  eco- 
nomically advantageous  to  hire  that 
particular  employee.  The  President  and 
the  First  Lady  have  attempted  to  ad- 
dress that  very  serious  problem  in 
their  legislation.  The  bill  introduced 
by  my  colleagues  in  the  House  fails,  in 
my  view,  to  address  that  problem  as  se- 
riously and  adequately  as  I  think  we 
must. 

I  think  we  have  to  agree  on  a  set  of 
principles,  a  set  of  goals  that  we  want 
to  achieve  through  health  reform.  The 
President  has  said  there  are  six  goals. 
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and  1  Lhink  those  are  appropriately  de- 
lineated. I  hope  we  can  assess  all  legis- 
lation, in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, against  those  six  goals. 

For  example,  universal  coverage  and 
effective  cost  containment  are  goals 
the  House  version  fails  to  adequately 
address.  We  really  cannot  be  confident 
that  this  legislation,  as  currently  writ- 
ten, will  contain  costs.  But  the  means 
of  achieving  that  goal  is  something 
upon  which  I  think  there  can  be  a  good 
deal  of  compromise  and  future  collabo- 
rative effort. 

I  think  it  is  important  we  do  work 
together  and  I  certainly  recognize  the 
contribution  made  by  all  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  seen  fit  to  put  their* 
names  on  that  bill.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  them  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini). 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend.  Senator  Boren,  wants  the  floor 
here,  too,  and  I  will  not  be  long.  I  ap- 
preciate his  indulgence  while  I  make 
some  remarks  about  the  situation  in 
Somalia. 


SOMALIA 


Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  like 
all  Americans,  I  was  horrified  to  watch 
on  CNN  the  film  footage  of  the  body  of 
an  American  soldier  being  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  the  Somali  cap- 
ital. Mogadishu.  I  was  sickened  to  read 
about  the  casualties  among  the  100 
elite  U.S.  soldiers  who  were  trapped  Iw 
Somali  militiamen  during  the  searcn 
and  seizure  mission.  These  men  wert 
sent  into  a  politically  dangerous  situa- 
tion without  an  adequate  backup  plan 
and  were  pinned  down  for  at  least  4'/> 
hours  before  U.N.  troops  were  able  to 
come  to  their  assistance. 

While  the  problems  with  that  par- 
ticular mission  may  not  be  entirely  at- 
tributable to  the  United  Nations,  the 
tragic  loss  of  American  lives  points  to 
the  regrettable  course  of  events  which 
has  led  the  United  States  to  involve 
our  soldiers  in  an  expanded  mission,  far 
beyond  the  humanitarian  initiative  en- 
visioned by  former  President  Bush  and 
our  military  leaders  last  December 
which  had  the  overwhelming  support  of 
this  body  and  of  the  American  public. 

How  did  we  go  from  the  praiseworthy 
mission  of  ensuring  the  delivery  of  food 
and  medical  aid  to  save  the  lives  of 
starving  Somalis  to  placing  American 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  the 
United  Nations  and  charging  them 
with  the  task  of  nation  building  and 
political  reconciliation  in  clan-torn  So- 
malia? 

Over  the  past  year  we  have  strayed 
greatly  from  participating  in  humani- 
tarian relief  efforts  to  getting  bogged 
down  in  a  multinational  effort  which 


increasingly  appears  focused  on  hunt- 
ing down  a  criminal  warlord  and  local 
thug. 

While  I  believe  these  criminals 
should  be  brought  to  justice,  that  is 
not  part  of  the  United  States  mission 
and  it  is  not  what  the  public  was  told 
we  were  going  to  do  in  Somalia. 

It  is-  not  our  responsibility  to  set  up 
a  government  for  the  Somali  people  or 
to  involve  ourselves  in  their  internal 
political  struggle-.  That  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Somalis.  The  President 
pointed  out  today  he  is  prepared  to 
help.  But  our  policy  must  not  be  to  use 
American  soldiers  to  achieve  this  for 
the  Somali  people.  We  can.  however, 
assist  this  process  by  other  means.  The 
President  indicated  today  that  he  is 
sending  Ambassador  Oakley  back  to 
that  part  of  Africa  to  work  with  the 
Ethiopians  and  Eritreans  to  bring 
about  political  stability,   x 

But  building  political  institutions  is 
not  what  Congress  and  the  American 
people  strongly  supported  when  we 
were  debating  Operation  Restore  Hope. 

Our  init^  operation,  in  which  U.S.. 
troops  lea%*ultinational  forcea  to 
allow  humanitarian  relief  to  reach  the 
Somali  people,  ended  on  May  4  of  Shis 
year.  That  operation  literally  saved 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Somalis  who  were  denied  food  and  med- 
ical assistance  by  rival  warlords.'  The 
American  people  properly  responded  to 
the  tragic  events  which  put  so  many 
Somalis  on  the  brink  of  starvation  by 
supporting  Operation  Restore  Hope.  It 
is  a  mission  of  which  we  can  be  justifi- 
ably proud. 

I  was  in  Mogadishu  in  April.  I  saw 
the  successes  of  our  mission:  I  saw  the 
Somali  people  thanking  the  United 
States  military  for  delivering  the  hu- 
manitarian relief  that  saved  their  lives 
and  that  of  their  families. 

However,  since  the  United  Nations 
took  over  command  of  the  US-led' 
multinational  humanitarian  mission, 
the  pelitical  objectives  sanctioned  by 
U.N.  Resolution  814  have  taken  total 
precedence  over  our  efforts  to  relieve 
the  heart-wrenching  conditions  of  the 
Somalis. 

In  my  view  this  was  the  mistake.  The 
U.N. -led  multinational  mission,  operat- 
ing under  U.N.  Resolution  814,  has  far 
wider  objectives  than  those  of  the 
original  U.S.  mission.  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  814  authorized  the 
use  of  force,  not  only  for  relief  pur- 
poses, but  also  to  promote  and  advance 
political  reconciliation  and  to  reestab- 
lish national  and  regional  institutions 
and  civil  administration  throughout 
Somalia. 

These  are  objectives  greatly  different 
from  those  contained  in  prior  U.N.  res- 
olutions. They  are  objectives  which  be- 
long to  the  Somali  people.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  It  is 
not  our  responsibility  to  use  U.S.  sol- 
diers to  pursue  such  goals,  and  cer- 
tainly not  under  U.N.  command. 


There  are  two  objectives  which  the 
President  must  reaffirm— which  he  did 
today — along  with  others.  First  and 
foremost,  he  must  commit  to  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  protect  the  safety  of 
the  American  soldiers  who  are  cur- 
rently in  Somalia  and  to  use  whatever 
means  necessary  to  secure  the  release, 
of  any  Americans  being  held  hostage. 

In  order  to  do  so,  the  President  is 
prepared  to  commit  additional  forces. 
The  atinouncenjent  today  that  an  addi- 
tional 1,700  soldiers  will  be  sent  to  So- 
malia may  not  be  enough  because  of 
the  conditions  that  have  developed  and 
the  rivaling  warlords. 

The  American  people,  I  believe,  ex- 
pect us  to  do  everything  to  get  the  hos- 
tages out.  I  think  the  President  made 
very  clear*  this  afternoon  that  this  is 
his  objective.  He  is  not  going  to  rest 
until  that  occurs.  Anybody  who  harms 
an  American  soldier,  or  an  American, 
is  going  to  be  held  responsible. 

Once  the  security  of  U.S.  soldiers  is 
achieved,  the'  United  States*  mus^t  re- 
'tum  to  the  pjjrely  humanitarian  relief 
effort.  Our  mission  should  be  based  ei- 
ther offshore  or  in  areas  that  are  se- 
cure, rfot  in  the  streets  of  Mogadishu. 
Our  mission  should  be  to  remain  ready 
to  provicif!  support  to  U.N.  troops  if  hu- 
manitarian ^  operatigjis  come'  under 
siegf.  but  not^to  pursfle  a  wider  U.N. 
objective. 

Americans  are  proud  of  the  heroic  ef- 
forts of  our  soldiers  who  have  saved 
countless  lives.  I  believe  most  Somalis. 
too.  recognize  tJie^great  humanitarian 
service  our  coyntry  has  performed.  We 
must  return  to  the  original  miss^pn-^ 
and  we  must  do  so  without  delay. 

The  President  this  afternoon  made  it 
very  clear  that  our  objective  is  to  get 
ou^  of  Somalia  as  Soon  as  possible.  Our 
injmed'i^te  objective  is  to  secure  the 
release  of  all  American  soldiers  being 
held  hostage.  We  are  not  going  to  stand 
by  and  .permit  hostages  to  be  held  in- 
definitely. 

In  the  White  House  meeting  today, 
the  President  went  through  the  history 
of  Operation  Restore  Hope  and  our  mis- 
sion in  Somalia.  Having  met  with  the 
President  this  morning,  I  believe  he 
was  very  up  front.  We  have  made  some 
mistakes  in  Somalia.  Now  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  restore  to  the  human- 
itarian mission  which  we  did  so  well 
and  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  President 
stood  well.  I  hope  the  Nation  will  stand 
behind  him.  I  truly  believe  that  he  is 
sincere  in  extracting  U.S.  troops  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  even  set  a  date, 
which  I  do  not  believe  is  the  wisest 
thing  to  do  because  then  people  will 
say,  JOh,  you  didn't  make  it,  so  you 
are  a  failure,"  if  you  are  1  week  later. 
But  the  President  was  up  front  about 
establishing  a  time  and  a  process  of 
how  to  get  out  of  Somalia. 

I  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  I 
hope  this  body,  as  we  debate  this  next 
week,  will  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. To  cut  and  run  is  not  the  answer. 
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Those  who  say.  Tm  not  talking  about 
cutting  and  running.  I'm  talking  aboul 
getting  out  in  30  days.  45  days.  90 
days."  in  fact,  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to.  You  just  cannot  pick  up  and  leave. 
and  leave  soldiers  and  military  people 
there  who  are  unprotected,  some  of 
them  held  hostage  today— and  there 
may  very  well  be  confirmation  that 
there  is  more  than  just  one  as  time 
goes  on. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  challenge 
for  our  country.  I  think  President  Clin- 
ton is  up  for  it.  I  think  he  has  laid  out 
a  plan.  I  believe  it  is  very  clear.  It  was 
not  a  long  statement.  He  is  very  deter- 
mined on  getting  the  United  States  out 
of  there  and  with  doing  the  job  right.  I 
think  that  is  paramount  of  what  this  is 
all  about. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  £he 
floor. 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 


.   A  SINGLE  VOICE    a 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
compliment  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
for  the  remarks  he  just  made.  He 
serves  the  Senate  well  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  working,  with  him  on  that 
committee— and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
assuming  those  responsibilities  prior  to 
his  becoming  chairman — during  the  6 
years  I  chaired  that  committee. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  learned  from 
that  responsibility— and  I  learned  it 
again  and  again  and  I  think  we  have  to 
learn  it  as  a  nation— it  seems  over  and 
over  again,  as  we  lookback  at  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  anil  our  involve- 
ment in  international  affairs  and,  in- 
deed, the  involvement  of  other  nations, 
the  one  lesson  we  have  learned  is  that 
whenever  it  is  possible,  it  is  far  better 
for  thisi^oimtry  at  a  time  of  crisis  to 
be  aW^jcC  speak  to  other  nations  and 
to  thSi^est  of  the  world  with  a  single 
voice.  We  only  confuse  matters  when 
.ill  of  us  try  to  speak;  535  Members  of 
Congress  cannot  be  Commanders  in 
Chief.  We  cannot  be  negotiators.  We 
cannot  be  Secretaries  of  State  or  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense.  There  is  but  one 
Commander  in  Chief  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  more  he  is  able  to  speak 
with  clarity  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
with  the  authority  of  our  Government 
behind  him  in  critical  situations,  the 
better  off  we  are. 

That  is  why,  whether  we  have  been  in 
Democratic  administrations  or  in  Re- 
publican administrations,  I  have  often 
pleaded  with  my  colleagues  for  expres- 
sions of  bipartisan  support  to  a  Presi- 
dent in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  so  that  he 
can  do  just  that. 

I  do  so  again  today.  I  listened  to  the 
President's  remarks  this  afternoon. 
They  were  clear,  they  were  direct,  they 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  terms  of  their 


meaning,  and  they  were  logical  in 
terms  of  the  process  that  he  followed  in 
reaching  the  decisions  that  he  has 
made. 

The  President  has  indicated  to  us 
that  this  is  a  complex  situation.  All  of 
us  understand  that  it  is  a  coniplex  situ- 
ation. And  he  has  appealed  to  us,  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  in  the  Congress,  to 
give  him  the  tifne  to  put  in  place  the 
appropriate  steps  to  extricate  ourselves 
and  our  military  personnel  from  Soma- 
lia: to  bring  our  troops  home,  but  to 
bring  them  home  in  a  way  that  will 
bring  all  of  them  home,  that  will  bring 
all  of  them  home  safely  so  that  those 
who  remain  in  the  intervening  time  are 
not  put  under  greater  risk,  and  to  bring 
all  of  them  home  in  a  way  that  will  not 
make  it  more  likely  that  American 
troops  will  be  put  at  risk  at  some  fu- 
ture time  in  Somalia  or  somewhere 
else. 

What  a  message  we  would  send  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  not  only  now,  not 
only  in  this  situation,  but  in  situations 
that  we  cannot  now  even  imagine  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  Ameri- 
cans might  be  involved  or  put  at  risk, 
if  it  appears  that  we  react  with  such 
shortsightedness  and  emotionalism, 
that  the  moment  we  run  into  a  trouble 
situation-,  we  immediately  cut  and  run 
as  some  said.  That  is  a  message  to 
those  in  the  future  to  simply  try  to  in- 
flict harm  on  Americans  and  Ameri- 
cans will  move  out  of  the  way  and  no 
longer  be  there  and  no  longer  be  an  im- 
pediment to  whatever  those  people 
want  to  do.  What  a  terrible  precedent 
that  would  set. 

We  also  understand  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  very  different  kind  of  world  in 
which  the  United  States  cannot  be  the 
policemen  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  do  it  all  by  ourselves.  For  one 
thing,  we  cannot  financially  afford  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  maintaining  order 
and  peace  and  tranquility  in  all  of  the 
regions  of  this  world  all  by  ourselves. 
And,  therefore,  we  must  and  we  should 
involve  ourselves  in  multilateral  ac- 
tion so  that  other  nations  can  help  us 
bear  the  burden. 

When  we  looked  at  what  happened  in 
Somalia,  the  American  people  were 
confronted  on  the  news — and  let  us 
think  back  to  how  it  looked  2  years  ago 
or  V/z  years  ago  when  we  saw  on  tele- 
vision the  faces  of  starving  people,  we 
saw  innocent  children  dying  in  the 
streets.  The  American  people  said,  we 
want  something  done,  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  American  people  said.  We 
cannot  afford  to  do  it  all  by  ourselves 
and  we  should  not  have  to  take  the 
risks  all  alone.  This  is  a  worldwide  re- 
sponsibility. That  was  a  sensible  ap- 
proach then,  and  it  is  a  sensible  ap- 
proach now. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  confronted  time 
and  time  again  with  the  choice  of  doing 
nothing  when  we  are  confronted  with  a 
situation  like  this,  or  doing  it  all  by 
ourselves,   we  are   going   to   find  our- 


selves making  a  choice  that  is  unac- 
ceptable either  way  we  go.  If  we  can  de- 
velop a  mechanism  in  which  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  with  their  financial 
resources  help  us  shoulder  not  only  the 
financial  burden  but  even,  more  impor- 
tantly, the  human  risk  involved  in 
such  intervention,  it  is  a  much  fairer 
approach,  as  far  as  Americans  and 
American  young  people  and  American 
taxpayers  are  concerned. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  time 
for  us  to  move  without  thinking  things 
through.  All  of  us  saw  those  terrible 
scenes  depicted  on  television.  We  saw 
what  was  happening  to  young  Ameri- 
cans halfway  around  the  world.  Every 
single  one  of  us  was  outraged.  Every 
single  one  of  us  had  the  thought  of 
what  if  that  young  person  were  my  son. 
how  would  I  feel  about  it? 

We  should  feel  that  sense  of  respon- 
sibility as  Members  of  the  Senate,  as 
trustees  of  this  institution,  our  politi- 
cal institutions  and  as  participants  in 
these  kinds  of  difficult  decisions.  But 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  not  only 
think  in  the  short-term  or  to  react 
with  our  emotions  or  to  allow  our- 
selves to  reach  out  in  anger  without 
thinking  about  the  consequences,  be- 
cause if  we  reach  out  in  anger  with  an 
unwise  retaliation,  for  example,  we 
could  find  ourselves  even  more  deeply 
embroiled  in  what,  in  essence,  is  a  civil 
war  in  that  country  raging  among  sev- 
eral factions,  and  we  could  lead  our- 
selves into  a  situation  that  would  cost 
even  more  American  lives,  unneces- 
sarily and  tragically. 

If  we  pull  out  immediately,  if  we  do 
it  next  week  without  resolving  the  fate 
of  those  Americans  who  have  been 
taken  prisoner,  what  do  we  say  in 
terms  of  our  responsibility  to  them?  If 
we  pull  out  precipitously  without  put- 
ting additional  forces  in  to  protect 
those  troops  that  are  there,  we  could 
cause  more  casualties  simply  because 
we  reacted  with  emotion  and  we  hav« 
reacted  with  anger  instead  of  with  full 
thought  and  logic. 

If  we  pull  out  without  at  least  in 
some  way  giving  the  forces  at  work  a 
chance  to  establish  a  framework  that 
might  lead  to  some  kind  of  disar- 
mament and  order  in  the  society,  at 
least  some  hope  for  it,  we  pull  out  in  a 
way  that  will  almost  assure  that  a  few 
months  from  now  or  a  year  from  now 
we  are,  once  again,  going  to  be  con- 
fronted on  the  evening  news  with  those 
scenes  of  starving  people  and  innocent 
children  dying  in  the  streets  all  over 
again.  And  then  what  do  we  say  as 
Americans?  Do  we  care  less  about  that 
now  than  we  did  2  years  ago?  We  will 
be  torn  all  over  again  about  what  to 
do. 

So  it  is  not  a  simple  matter,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  not  a  matter  just  of  So- 
malia; it  is  a  matter  of  how  the  United 
States  is  going  to  conduct  itself  in  this 
new  post-cold-war  era.  It  is  a  matter 
that  may  well  determine  as  a  precedent 
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whether  or  not  we  have  effective  multi- 
lateral responses  where  other  nations 
bear  their  fair  share  in  dealing  with 
crises  in  the  future.  How  we  handle 
this  situation  may  well  determine 
whether  the  United  States  will  have 
the  moral  authority  or  the  leadership 
ability  to  get  other  nations  to  do  their 
part  in  the  future. 

So  it  is  a  time  to  stop  and  think 
about  that  because  the  decision  we 
make  here  may  affect  the  course  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  the  course  of  inter- 
national relationships  in  the  world  not 
only  for  now  or  this  month  but  for  this 
decade  and  well  into  the  next  century. 
It  calls  for  wisdom,  not  immediate  re- 
action, because  we  have  the  lives  not 
only  of  those  at  stake  in  Somalia  now 
but  we  have  the  lives  of  unnamed,  per- 
haps as  yet  even  unborn,  young  Ameri- 
cans in  the  future  potentially  at  stake 
if  we  do  not  think  this  through  in  the 
right  way  and  set  up  a  framework  not 
only  now  but  for  the  future  for  dealing 
with  these  situations. 

The  first  order  of  business  ought  to 
be  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  after  commenting  upon  the 
President's  address,  to  not  seek  to  leg- 
islate on  this  matter  now.  We  ought  to 
allow  the  President  to  speak  with  a 
single  voice  as  long  as  he  is  speaking 
sensibly,  as  he  did  today,  and  we  ought 
to  at  least  give  him  the  flexibility  of 
managing  this  situation  rather  than 
writing  down  in  every  single  detail 
what  the  President  is  going  to  be  or- 
dered to  do  hour  by  hour.  It  would  be 
like  playing  in  a  card  game  with  some- 
one holding  cards  close  to  the  vest  and 
legislating  that  a  mirror  should  be  put 
up  behind  the  President  who  is  playing 
our  hand. 

Now,  I  know  we  all  like  to  weigh  in 
on  these  matters,  and  I  know  all  of  us 
share  the  outrage  and  we  are  overcome 
with  ennotion  just  as  our  constituents 
are.  but  there  is  a  time  when  we  have 
to  exercise  some  responsibility  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  do  it  in  a 
bipartisan  way  and  to  think  beyond  to- 
morrow morning,  to  think  into  next 
year  and  into  the  next  century. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
mistakes  have  been  made.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  need  to  get  our  mission 
back  on  track  and  to  redefine  it.  The 
American  people  are  right  in  demand- 
ing that  and  Members  of  this  House 
who  would  demand  it  are  correct.  The 
President  has  indicated  that  he  is  on 
the  road  to  doing  just  that. 

Four  or  5  days  after  our  troops  first 
landed  in  Somalia,  Senator  Levin,  rep- 
resenting the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Pell,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  I.  as 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, at  that  time  went  to  Mogadishu. 
We  were  the  first  Members  of  the  US 
Congress  from  either  House  to  be  there. 
The  Marines  were  still  sleeping  in  open 
air.  There  were  no  facilities  for  them. 
They  had  literally  just  arrived. 


In  those  first  few  hours,  they  had  al- 
ready established  a  secure  situation. 
The  fighting  had  stopped,  and  it  was 
within  a  week  that  the  relief  personnel 
were  able  to  move  in  and  start  the  de- 
livery of  food.  That  happened  because, 
as  I  said  at  the  time,  we  had  a  uniquely 
talented,  well-qualified  team  that 
knew  what  their  mission  was  and  were 
working  together  in  a  completely  inte- 
grated fashion  to  achieve  it. 

We  had  the  intelligence  community 
sitting  right  with  the  commander  of 
our  American  troops.  Gen.  Robert 
Johnston,  an  exceptional  military 
leader,  seated  for  at  least  half  the  day. 
spending  at  least  half  the  hours  of  the 
working  day  with  Ambassador  Bob 
Oakley,  our  chief  diplomatic  represent- 
ative. And  because  we  had  the  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  intelligence  lead- 
ership in  representation  of  this  country 
working  hand  in  glove  with  no  space 
between  them,  literally  glued  to  each 
other  each  working  day,  working  as  a 
team,  we  were  able  to  have  remarkable 
success  in  the  early  weeks  and  months 
of  our  operation  in  Somalia. 

Most  of  the  members  of  that  team 
then  departed.  General  Johnston  and. 
of  course.  Ambassador  Oakley.  From 
that  point  in  time  we  began  to  lose  our 
focus.  The  United  Nations  and  other 
nations  and  individual  commands 
began  to  drive  the  operation. 

One  of  the  absolute  hallmarks  of  that 
early  period  insisted  upon  by  Ambas- 
sador Oakley  and  General  Johnston 
was  that  we  were  not  there  to  take 
sides  between  warring  factions.  I  recall 
Ambassador  Oakley  stating  he  would 
not  even  meet  with  one  of  the  warlords 
without  the  others  being  present  be- 
cause he  did  not  want  anybody  to  have 
a  suspicion  that  he  was  saying  one 
thing  to  the  leader  of  one  faction  and 
something  different  to  another. 

And  so  we  sought  to  be  absolutely 
evenhanded.  and  we  did  it  with  great 
care  and  we  did  not  engage  ourselves  as 
protagonists  in  that  civil  war.  And  be- 
cause of  that  perceived  fairness  and 
evenhandedness.  we  were  able  to  bring 
about  to  a  large  degree,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, a  disarmament  of  some  of  the 
warring  fashions,  and  we  were  able, 
with  safety  and  with  a  minimum  of 
casualties  and  injuries,  to  deliver  that 
humanitarian  relief  and  even  start  the 
process  of  political  dialog  between  the 
factions. 

Now,  somewhere  along  the  way — and 
since  I  have  no  longer  been  involved  in 
those  responsibilities  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  I  have  not  followed 
it  day  to  day,  but  somewhere  along  the 
way  clearly  we  lost  our  way  from  that 
good  beginning  and  we  began  to  lose 
our  credibility  as  being  an  evenhanded 
force  that  was  there  to  help  the  people 
with  no  other  ax  to  grind  and  no  other 
secret  or  hidden  agenda  of  favoring  one 
faction  over  another. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  I  think  to 
recreate  that  team.  One  of  the  wisest 


things  the  President  did  today  was  to 
ask  Ambassador  Oakley  to  come  back 
into  the  service  and  to  be  dispatched  to 
Somalia  to  look  into  the  situation.  He 
can  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  better  advice 
on  this  matter  than  any  other  person  I 
know  available  to  us  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  likewise,  the 
President  might  see  fit  to  ask  Gen. 
Robert  Johnston,  who  commanded 
those  marines  who  first  landed,  to  also 
go.  as  he  has  asked  Ambassador  Oakley 
to  go,  to  examine  for  him  as  a  personal 
adviser  to  the  President  the  military 
situation  there  to  make  sure  we  can 
bring  the  military  situation  back  as  it 
should  be,  serving  the  mission  as  it  was 
originally  defined. 

I  would  hope  that  the  assets  of  the 
intelligence  community,  as  they  were 
being  very  effectively  in  the  beginning, 
could  be  drawn  together  into  one  co- 
ordinated program  again. 

So  the  President  has  set  forth  the 
right  guidelines.  The  President  has 
asked  us  to  give  him  time.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  us  to  let  him  speak  for 
the  United  States  of  America.  We 
should  give  him  time,  and  we  should 
not  attempt  to  legislate  in  ways  that 
tie  his  hand.  We  should  let  him  speak 
with  clarity  for  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do.  to  as- 
sure the  safety  and  security  of  the 
young  people  who  are  there  on  the 
ground  wearing  our  uniform.  That  is 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  in  terms  of  es- 
tablishing sound  precedence  for  multi- 
lateral actions  in  the  future  in  areas  of 
the  world  that  we  do  not  even  yet 
imagine,  where  we  cannot  even  predict. 

That  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  in 
terms  of  establishing  a  situation  in  So- 
malia where  we  have  an  opportunity 
perhaps  to  leave  in  a  way  that  a  year 
from  now  we  will  not  be  back  to  the 
same  situation  with  the  mass  starva- 
tion which  took  us  into  that  country  in 
the  first  place. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  unite  behind  the  prop- 
osition the  President  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  deal  with  this  situation 
along  the  lines  he  set  out  in  his  speech 
today. 

I  again  urge  the  President  to  put 
back  together  that  good  team.  You 
have  tapped  Ambassador  Oakley.  Ask 
Gen.  Robert  Johnston  to  go  back  with 
him  simply  to  look  at  the  situation,  to 
advise,  make  sure  those  who  were  there 
in  the  early  stages  from  the  intel- 
ligence community  go  back,  to  put 
back  that  exceptional  team  to  offer 
you  an  evaluation  of  what  that  situa- 
tion is  now. 

We  learned  another  lesson.  Several  of 
us  for  a  long  period  of  time  urged  that 
President  Truman's  original  concep- 
tion of  establishing  a  standing  military 
force  that  would  train  together  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
should     be     accomplished.     President 
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Bush  at  one  time  offered  the  possibility 
of  Fort  Dix  or  some  other  installation 
that  would  no  longer  be  utilized  ac- 
tively by  American  forces  could  be 
used  for  such  training. 

I  am  not  getting  into  the  argument 
of  what  forces  should  take  over  the 
command  structure,  whether  American 
troops  should  be  under  the  command  of 
someone  not  an  American  or  any  of  the 
rest  of  them. 

However  we  resolve  that  issue.  I 
know  one  thing.  If  we  have  troops  that 
are  identified  in  advance  from  the  var- 
ious countries  that  are  donated  to  mul- 
tilateral forces,  if  those  troops  have  an 
opportunity  to  train  together,  get  com- 
munications equipment  that  will  en- 
able them  to  talk  to  each  other  in 
emergency  situations,  get  an  agreed 
upon  mode  of  procedure,  an  order  of 
battle,  a  response  rule  that  is  common 
to  all.  a  common  way  of  approaching 
different  situations  by  virtue  of  train- 
ing together  and  working  together 
when  we  get  into  these  situations, 
rather  than  creating  harm  or  dangers 
inadvertently  sometimes  for  troops 
from  other  nations  because  they  follow 
such  different  military  policies  and 
tactical  procedures,  we  will  be  able  to 
go  into  these  situations  with  much 
more  cohesion,  with  military  officers 
knowing  each  other,  with  troops  who 
trained  together  who  have  the  same 
procedures  for  acting  in  emergency  sit- 
uations, that  is  bound  to  improve  the 
security  of  multilateral  forces  that  are 
involved  in  any  kind  of  engagement  of 
this  kind  in  the  future. 

I  hope  that  will  be  done.  I  hope  we 
have  also  learned  that  lesson.  We  do 
not  know  how  long  we  are  going  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  join  together  in  a 
way  to  try  to  create  a  new  world  order. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  we  will  have 
to  put  some  flesh  on  the  bones  of  that 
kind  of  concept,  whether  or  not  it  is  an 
international  inspection  regime  to  stop 
the  proliferation  of  dangerous  weapons 
and  in  which  all  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world  abide  by  responsible  be- 
havior participate  or  whether  it  is  the 
development  of  some  kind  of  effective 
multinational  response  where  all  of  us 
are  clearly  watching  to  make  sure  that 
the  mission  does  not  stray  off  course. 
Whether  we  do  that,  we  do  not  know 
how  long  we  have  to  create  this  kind  of 
mechanism  or  this  kind  of  structure. 

We  were  reminded  just  last  week  that 
the  window  of  opportunity  could  close 
overnight  without  warning.  We  saw 
that  with  what  happened  in  Moscow. 
We  are  the  first  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans out  of  the  last  four  that  is  living 
in  a  world  in  which  we  are  not  bur- 
dened by  superpower  confrontation  or 
the  threat  of  massive  wars  of  retalia- 
tion between  superpowers  hanging  over 
our  heads. 

We  have  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  creatively  build  a  new  structure,  a 
whole  new  set  of  institutions,  perhaps 
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better  dealing  with  the  lack  of  order 
and  dangers  and  proliferation  of  weap- 
ons in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  is  the  time  to  think.  That  is  the 
time  to  think  long  range.  That  is  the 
time  to  behave  logically  because  we  do 
not  know  how  long  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity. It  is  a  task  we  should  be 
moving  on,  and  we  have  been  moving 
on  all  too  slowly. 

The  last  thing  we  should  do  in  the 
midst  of  a  totally  changed  world  situa- 
tion with  new  opportunities  never 
given  to  any  generation  is  to  act  hast- 
ily and  without  thought  in  a  way  that 
would  undermine  the  reputation  and 
credibility  of  this  Nation,  in  a  way 
that  would  cast  in  doubt  the  ability  of 
this  country  to  ever  lead  or  participate 
in  multinational  operations  in  the  fu- 
ture, in  a  way  that  would  likely  lead  to 
a  return  to  the  same  conditions  of  star- 
vation and  mass  disorder  that  was 
present  in  Somalia  before  we  ever  en- 
tered so  that  the  sacrifices  would  be 
made  would  be  sacrifices  tragically 
made  in  vain  because  the  same  situa- 
tions of  starvation  would  return  and  we 
must  not  act  in  haste  in  a  way  that 
would  endanger  the  lives  of  our  Amer- 
ican troops  and  those  being  held  pris- 
oner at  this  moment. 

It  is  time  for  calm  deliberation.  That 
is  in  the  national  interest.  It  is  a  time 
for  the  Congress  to  stand  aside  and  not 
legislate  at  this  moment  but  instead 
give  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  bipartisan  support  he  deserves,  to 
give  our  Commander  in  Chief  time  to 
deal  with  this  situation— flexibility  to 
deal  with  this  situation  in  a  sound  way. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  there  can- 
not be  535  Commanders  in  Chief.  There 
cannot  be  535  military  commanders  or 
diplomatic  negotiators.  There  can  only 
be  one  in  the  United  States.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  any  chance^.^o  thread 
through  this  difficult  and  complex  situ- 
ation wheie  there  are  no  easy  answers, 
we  need  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  opportunity  to  lead. 
The  soundness  and  the  logic  of  his  re- 
marks today  should  merit  our  giving 
him  that  opportunity. 

I  see  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er just  came  on  the  floor.  Let  me  com- 
mend him  as  he  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether on  so  many  occasions  often  with 
a  Republican  President  with  me  as  a 
Democrat  saying  allow  a  Republican 
President  to  have  the  opportunity  to' 
lead  and  speak  for  the  Nation. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas on  the  remarks  which  he  made  ear- 
lier indicating  that  he  is  among  the 
number  of  those  who  want  us  to  think 
this  through  carefully,  to  do  it  in  a  bi- 
partisan way,  to  do  it  in  a  cooperative 
way  with  our  Commander  in  Chief  as 
prudence  would  dictate.  I  compliment 
him  on  tiiat. 

I  hope  the  rest  of  us  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  have  the  good  sense  to  also 
follow  that  path. 


Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]. 


VIOLENCE  AGAINST  WOMEN  ACT 
OF  1993 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
11.  Violence  Against  Women  Act  of 
1993.  which  was  introduced  by  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  BiDEN. 

Since  its  introduction  in  the  Senate 
in  the  beginning  of  this  session,  I  have 
been  taking  a  close  look  at  this  com- 
prehensive piece  of  legislation.  I  have 
followed  the  Judiciary  Committee's  de- 
liberations carefully  and  have  reviewed 
the  committee's  report  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  full  Senate  on  September 
10.  After  thorough  consideration.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  improvements  that  have  beei^*^ 
made  to  this  act.  I  want  to  give  it  my 
wholehearted  support. 

The  problem  of  violence  against 
women  has  many  ugly  faces.  Women 
encounter  violence  on  the  streets,  on 
college  campuses,  in  our  public  transit 
systems,  and  sadly,  even  in  their  own 
homes.  The  statistics  in  the  United 
States  really  are  mind-numbingly  fa- 
miliar— every  week,  21.000  women  in 
the  United  States  of  America  report  to 
the  police  that  they  have  been  beaten 
in  their  homes;  a  women  is  raped  every 
6  minutes;  20  percent  of  adult  women 
have  been  sexually  abused. 

Listen  to  this  statistic.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. According  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, violent  attacks  by  men  represent 
the  number  one  health  risk  to  adult 
women  in  America.  Think  of  it — not 
breast  cancer,  not  car  accidents,  not 
AIDS,  but  violent  attacks  exceeds  all 
of  those  as  the  number  one  problem 
against  women,  the  number  one  health 
risk.  It  is  a  shameful  situation.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  bill  will  help  address 
it. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
touch  on  the  particular  issue  of  gun  vi- 
olence. In  my  opinion,  we  will  not 
begin  to  deal  with  violence  against 
women,  or  violence  in  general,  for  that 
matter,  until  we  do  something  about 
the  prevalence  of  guns  in  our  society, 
particularly  handguns. 

Given  the  dangers  that  they  face 
every  day,  many  women  in  our  society 
understandably  live  in  fear  of  being  at- 
tacked. In  order  to  assuage  their  fears, 
they  take  a  variety  of  precautionary 
measures — and  we  are  familiar  with 
what  they  do  wisely.  They  avoid  walk- 
ing alone  at  night.  They  stay  away 
from  certain  neighborhoods.  A  growing 
number  are  unfortunately  turning  to 
handguns  for  their  protection. 

Everything  we  know  about  handguns 
kept  in  the  home  tells  us  that  hand- 
guns are  not  the  answer  to  violence 
against  women.  Indeed,  a  study  pub- 
lished yesterday  by  the  New  England 
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Journal  of  Medicine  reaffirmed  earlier 
findings  that  a  gun  kept  for  self  protec- 
tion is  much  more  likely  to  cause  the 
death  of  a  friend  or  a  loved  one  than  to 
deter  any  Intruder. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  todays  Washington  Post  which 
reports  on  this  study  which  I  referred 
to.  the  study  conducted  by  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine. 

This  is  the  article: 

Challensring  the  common  assumption  that 
g'uns  protect  their  owners  a  multi-state 
study  of  hundreds  of  homicides  has  found 
that  keeping  a  gun  at  home  nearly  triples 
the  likelihood  that  someone  in  the  household 
will  be  slain  there. 

There  is  a  three  times  greater  chance  that 
someone  in  the  household  will  be  slain  if  a 
gun  is  kept  right  in  the  household. 

The  study,  published  in  today's  edition  of 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  found 
no  evidence — 

No  evidence,  Mr.  President — 
that  guns  offer  protection,  even  against  in- 
truders into  the  home.  Instead,  guns  are 
much  more  likely  to  cause  the  death  of  a 
member  of  the  household  than  they  are  used 
to  kilt  in  self-defense,  the  study  reported. 
Most  often  the  homicides  are  committed  by 
a  family  member  or  close  friend. 

This  is  a  quote  from  the  study. 

■■Clearly,  the  evidence  from  this  study  and 
previous  work  shows  that  the  risks  outweigh 
any  possible  benefit  of  guns  in  the  home." 
said  Frederick  P.  Rivara  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  study. 

Again,  quoting  from  the  study. 

■'The  majority  of  people  who  have  a  hand- 
gun keep  it  at  home  and  the  majority  have 
it  specifically  for  self-protection.  "  Rivara 
said.  ■■The  study  showed  no  evidence  of  a 
protective  effect"  compared  with  death  rates 
in  comparable  households  without  guns. 

■■Even  when  there  was  forced  entry  and  a 
struggle  against  an  assailant."  Rivara  said, 
■guns  offered  virtually  no  protection  be- 
cause they  often  were  used  against  the 
homeowner  or  prompted  the  intruder  to  use 
another  gun." 

And  so  it  goes.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  7.  1993) 

Homicide  Risk  Found  to  Outweigh  Benefit 

OF  Gun  For  Ho.me  Protection 

(By  Barbara  Vobejda) 

Challenging  the  common  assumption  that 
guns  protect  their  owners,  a  multi-state 
study  of  hundreds  of  homicides  has  found 
that  keeping  a  gun  at  home  nearly  triples 
the  likelihood  that  someone  in  the  household 
will  be  slain  there. 

The  study,  published  in  today's  edition  of 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  found 
no  evidence  that  guns  offer  protection,  even 
against  intruders  into  the  home.  Instead, 
guns  are  much  more  likely  to  cause  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  household  than 
they  are  to  be  used  to  kill  in  self-defense,  the 
study  reported.  Most  often,  the  homicides 
are  committed  by  a  family  member  or  close 
friend. 

"Clearly,  the  evidence  from  this  study  and 
previous  work  shows  that  the  risks  outweigh 
any  possible  benefit  of  guns  in  the  home," 


said  Frederick  P.  Rivara.  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
study. 

■The  majority  of  people  who  have  a  hand- 
gun keep  it  at  home  and  the  majority  have 
it  specifically  for  self-protection,"  Rivara 
said.  •■The  study  showed  no  evidence  of  a 
protective  effect  "  compared  with  death  rates 
in  comparable  households  without  guns. 

Even  when  there  was  forced  entry  and  a 
struggle  against  an  assailant,  Rivara  said, 
guns  offered  virtually  no  protection  because 
they  often  were  used  against  the  homeowner 
or  prompted  the  intruder  to  use  another  gun. 

The  same  research  team  found  in  a  pre- 
vious study  that  the  risk  of  suicide  increases 
fivefold  in  homes  where  guns  are  kept. 

In  an  accompanying  editorial  in  today's 
issue  of  the  journal,  editor  in  chief  Jerome 
P.  Kassirer  calls  for  more  stringent  restric- 
tion of  handguns  and  assault  weapons  and 
"routine  warnings  about  this  risk  by  physi- 
cians and  other  health  workers." 

"In  parts  of  the  country  we've  reached  a 
killing  threshold."  where  the  escalation  of 
firearm  deaths  has  increased  public  support 
for  gun  control,  Kassirer  said  in  an  inter- 
view. -But  the  lawmakers  are  still  cowed  by 
the  NRA,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association. 

Led  by  Emory  University  professor  Arthur 
L.  Kellermann,  the  research  team  studied 
the  reconls  of  three  populous  counties:  King 
County.  Wash.,  which  surrounds  Seattle; 
Cuyahoga  County.  Ohio,  containing  Cleve- 
land; and  Shelby  County.  Tenn..  around 
Memphis.  Rivara  said  the  counties  offered  a 
sample  representative  of  the  entire  nation 
because  of  the  mix  of  urban,  suburban  and 
rural  communities. 

Although  1,860  homicides  took  place  during 
the  study  period,  the  team  looked  only  at 
those  that  took  place  in  the  homes  of  the 
victims— about  400  deaths.  The  homicides 
took  place  from  1990  to  1992  in  Cuyahoga 
County  and  from  1987  to  1992  in  the  two  other 
counties. 

For  each  case,  the  researchers  identified 
the  neighborhood,  sex,  age  and  race  of  the 
homicide  victims;  then  they  conducted  inter- 
views to  find  a  matching  group  of  control 
subjects  with  nearly  identical  descriptions. 
They  compared  lifestyles,  alcohol  and  drug 
use,  violence  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
paired  groups  to  determine  the  factors  that 
distinguished  homicide  households. 

The  researchers  found  that  homicides  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  committed  in  house- 
holds where  there  has  been  previous  violence 
and  where  a  household  member  uses  drugs  or 
has  been  arrested  previously. 

Even  when  those  and  other  variables,  such 
as  the  safety  of  the  neighborhood,  were 
factored  out,  members  of  households  with 
guns  were  found  to  be  2.7  times  more  likely 
to  experience  a  homicide  than  those  In 
households  without  guns. 

In  nearly  77  percent  of  the  cases,  victims 
were  killed  by  a  relative  or  someone  they 
knew.  In  only  about  4  percent  of  the  cases 
were  victims  killed  by  a  stranger.  In  most  of 
the  remaining  cases,  the  identity  of  the  per- 
sons who  committed  the  homicides  could  not 
be  determined. 

Jim  Mercey.  acting  director  of  the  division 
of  violence  prevention  at  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  in  Atlanta,  said  the  study  was 
■'a  great  leap  forward  in  our  understand  of 
his  problem"  because  it  was  the  first  to 
quantify  how  gun  ownership  affects  Individ- 
uals risks.  Previous  studies  have  shown  how 
the  availability  of  firearms  in  a  city,  for  ex- 
ample, increases  homicide  rates  In  that  city. 

Paul  Blackman,  research  coordinator  at 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  dismissed  the 


study,  saying  it  was  ■seriously  flawed"  be- 
cause most  of  the  homicides  that  took  place 
in  those  counties  did  not  take  place  in  homes 
and  because  of  Its  focus  only  on  homicides, 
and  not  on  other  incidents  as  well  involving 
guns. 

"Absolutely  nothing  can  be  learned  about 
the  protective  value  of  firearms  by  studying 
homicides."  Blackman  said,  citing  surveys 
and  other  studies  indicating  that  ■99.8  per- 
cent of  the  protective  uses  of  guns  are 
nonfatal." 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Despite  this  and  other 
previous  studies.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
sidious myth  persists  that  a  handgun 
will  make  you  safer.  Look  at  this  ad- 
vertisement from  the  July  1992.  Ladies 
Home  Journal.  What  a  tender  scene.  A 
mother  tucking  her  child  into  bed. 
There  is  the  mother  tucking  the  child 
into  bed  with  the  child  holding  a  doll. 
Underneath  are  two  handguns:  The 
compact  Colt  380  and  the  new  Colt  All- 
American.  The  caption  above  reads: 
"Self-protection  is  more  than  your 
right  •  *  *  it  is  your  responsibility." 

The  message  is  clear:  To  neglect  the 
purchase  of  a  handgun  is  to  fail  in  your 
job  as  a  parent.  "Self-protection  is 
more  than  your  right,  it  is  your  respon- 
sibility." It  is  an  ad  by  Colt  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Sadly.  Mr.  President,  this  advertising 
campaign  is  working.  Women  handgun 
owners  are  rapidly  growing  as  a  group. 
Five  years  ago,  only  5  percent  of  those 
who  signed  up  for  the  National  Rifle 
Association  introductory  personal  pro- 
tection course  were  women.  Today,  in- 
structors say  the  number  stands  be- 
tween 50  and  75  percent  of  those  in  the 
courses. 

In  my  view,  preying  on  the  fears  of 
women  in  this  manner  is  absolutely  un- 
conscionable. We  know  beyond  a  doubt 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
handguns  do  not  deter  violence,  they 
foster  it.  Yet,  companies  like  Colt,  and 
Smith  and  Wesson— which  sells  the 
ever  p>opular  Lady  Smith  handgun — 
continue  to  cash  in  on  the  false  secu- 
rity that  handgun  ownership  suggests. 

That  is  why  the  Rhode  Island  Coali- 
tion Against  Domestic  Violence,  which 
has  voiced  strong  support  for  the  Vio- 
lence Against  Women  Act.  has  also  en- 
dor^d  my  Public  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  My  bill.  S.  892.  would  ban  the  sale, 
the  manufacture,  and  possession  of 
handguns  in  the  United  States,  except 
for  selective  units  such  as  the  police, 
military,  licensed  guards,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  sponsors 
of  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  for 
developing  and  refining  this  thoughtful 
legislation.  That  is  the  legislation  I 
previously  referred  to.  authored  by 
Senator  Biden's  committee.  I  thank 
them  for  taking  the  time  to  respond  to 
my  questions  about  its  many  provi- 
sions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  act 
on  it  in  the  near  future,  so  that  we  can 
take  the  first  step  toward  dealing  with 
this  horrible  problem  of  violence 
against  women. 
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I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator-from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  cloture  vote 
scheduled  for  Wednesday,  October  13, 
may  be  vitiated:  that  on  Wednesday, 
October  13.  beginning  at  11:30  a.m.. 
there  be  1  hour  for  debate  on  the  nomi- 
nation, equally  divided  between  Sen- 
ators Biden  and  Helms;  that  upon  the 
use  or  yielding  back  of  that  time,  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2:15  p.m., 
and  that  a  vote  occur  without  any  in- 
tervening action  or  debate  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Dellinger  at  2:15  p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  October  13. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  just  make  a 
brief  statement. 

This  agreement  has  been  discussed 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  junior 
Senator  [Mr.  Faircloth].  Both  have 
agreed  that  they  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ate to  engage  in  any  further  delay  in 
considering  Somalia. 

The  Senators  had  hoped  to  proceed 
yesterday  with  considering  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill.  Since  we  did  not  do 
that,  they  are  prepared  not  to  object  to 
this  consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARTICLE  ABOUT  SENATOR  DOLE 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  this  while  the  Republican 
leader  is  on  the  floor.  I  understand 
there  was,  I  guess  you  could  label  it  a 
scurrilous  article  written  in  Rolling 
Stone  magazine  about  the  Republican 
leader.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  as  I  heard  it  described.  It  is  some- 
thing that  should  not  have  been  writ- 
ten. It  attacks  motives  rather  than  ac- 
tions. 

I  think  we  have  too  much  of  that 
going  on  in  this  Nation.  Mr.  President. 
I  saw  the  article  that  Bill  Spadea.  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Young  Repub- 
licans, a  letter  he  distributed  about 
Senator  Kerrey.  All  we  can  do  is  say 
that  youth  errs,  and  we  have  to  give 
some  kind  of  absolution,  for  I  can  only 
assume  that  Mr.  Spadea  is  a  young 
man  who  wrote  this  article  about  Sen- 
ator Kerrey.  Where  he  describes  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kerrey  as  a  wavering, 
weak-willed  Senator,  this  is  the  only 
Senator  in  the  U.S.  Senate  who  won 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  toned  down 
this  political  rhetoric.  Former  Senator 
Cranston,  as  I  understand  it,  wrote  the 
article  dealing  with  our  Republican 
leader. 
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But  Mr.  Spadea  should  go  back  and 
rethink  his  letters.  Apparently,  in  your 
fundraising  letters,  you  meant  to  make 
them  4  pages  long  and  you  meant  to  at- 
tack somebody.  Mr.  Spadea  said  that.  I 
read  his  comments,  and  I  think  he 
ought  to  reconsider  something  that 
really  is  not  very  dignified. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  The  bot- 
tom line  is  that  whether  young  or  old, 
you  can  get  carried  away  sometimes 
and  say  things  you  probably  do  not 
mean. 

In  any  event,  I  have  commented  on 
that  earlier,  and  I  have  vyritten  Mr. 
Spadea  a  letter  suggesting  that  they 
ought  to  hire  a  new  direct  mail  opera- 
tive and  somebody  else  to  write  the  let- 
ters. I  know  it  sometimes  is  right  on 
the  edge  of  how  far  you  can  go  in  this 
direct  mail  business.  You  get  people 
excited  enough  to  send  in  money.  But  I 
do  not 'think  anyone  would  send  money 
in  based  on  the  letter  I  read  today.  I 
hope  they  will  make  that  correction. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  talking  about  the 
Biden  domestic  violence  bill.  I  think 
what  happened  there,  there  has  been  a 
couple  of  domestic  violence  bills,  one 
Republican  bill  I  have  introduced, 
along  with  others,  and  Senator  Biden's 
bill.  I  think  what  we  have  been  doing  is 
trying  to  work  out  a  compromise,  and 

1  hope  we  have  just  about  reached  that 
point  where  we  would  have  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  domestic  violence. 

It  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  pointed  out.  We 
hope  we  can  reach  an  agreement  and 
take  up  that  bill  sometime  in  the  next 

2  or  3  weeks. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  commend  the  Repub- 
lican leader  for  his  work  on  that,  and  I 
certainly  hope  and  look  forward  to 
joining  in  that  effort,  because  we  all 
want  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  am  sure  that  the  input  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  will  be 
very,  very  helpful  to  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  THAILAND 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  in- 
troduce to  the  Members  of  the  United 
States.  Senate  Prime  Minister  Likphai 
Chuan,  of  Thailand.  Thailand,  as  we  all 
know,  is  a  very  great  friend  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
of  course,  is  very  well  known  and  well 
regarded  in  this  country  and  all  over 
the  world. 

We  are  especially  fortunate  to  have 
him  here  in  our  country.  We  are  glad  to 
have  him.  and  I  welcome  him. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Last  Monday,  as  I  am  sure  many  here 
know.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle  passed 
away  at  age  93.  This  past  Friday  after- 
noon. General  Doolittle  was  memorial- 
ized at  the  Fort  Myer  Memorial  Chapel 
and  buried  at  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery. I  think  it  only  appropriate  that 
we  take  a  minute  to  honor  this  true 
American  hero. 

General  Doolittle  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished military  career.  In  1922.  he 
completed  the  first  one-stop,  cross- 
country flight  from  Pablo  Beach,  FL, 
to  San  Diego.  CA.  In  1929.  he  made  the 
first  ever  blind  flight,  relying  only  on 
instruments  to  take  off,  fly  a  set 
course,  and  land. 

However,  General  Doolittle  is  best  re- 
membered for  his  service  during  World 
War  II.  On  April  18,  1942,  just  4  months 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  he 
led  a  squadron  of  16  B-25  bombers  from 
the  deck  of  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S. 
Hornet  on  the  first  aerial  raid  on  the 
Japanese  mainland. 

A  string  of  Japanese  victories  had 
followed  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  the  morale  of  the  American  people 
was  at  an  all  time  low.  All  of  that 
changed  with  General  Doolittle's  at- 
tack on  Tokyo.  Following  his  raid  on 
the  Japanese  mainland,  the  spirit  of 
the  Nation  soared,  and  America's  mo- 
rale received  a  boost  when  it  was  need- 
ed most. 

For  his  actions  over  Japan,  General 
Doolittle  was  awarded  the  Nation's 
highest  military  decoration,  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  But  his  service  did  not  end 
there.  He  went  on  to  serve  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater.  As  Commander  of  the  8th 
Air  Force,  he  directed  the  strategic 
bombing  of  Germany  until  the  end  of 
the  war. 

General  Doolittle's  life  was  marked 
by  courage,  dedication,  and  sacrifice. 
He  was  a  man  who  loved  his  country 
and  served  it  well.  We  would  all  do  well 
to  emulate  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle,  a 
true  American  hero  who  will  be  greatly 
missed. 


REMEMBERING  GEN.  JAMES  H. 

DOOLITTLE 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  September 
27  was  a  sad  day   for  all   Americans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  B.  ANSCHUTZ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  Fred  B.  Anschutz, 
a  son  of  my  hometown  of  Ruseell,  KS, 
as  his  family  gathers  today  in  Denver 
to  mourn  his  loss. 

Fritz,  as  we  knew  him,  brought  his 
wisdom  and  good  luck  in  oil  explo- 
ration to  new  ventures  throughout  the 
Western  United  States— in  minerals  ex- 
ploration, ranching,  and  transpor- 
tation. 

Yet,  this  fine  gentleman  will  be  re- 
membered equally  as  a  compassionate 
man  whose  first  priority  was  his  family 
and  whose  first  concern  was  those  in 
need.  Further,  his  support  for  endeav- 
ors which  enhanced  our  quality  of  life 
is  broader  than  we  may  realize. 
luck  and  savvy 

In  northwestern  Russell  County,  dur- 
ing the  height  of  what  was  known  as 
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the  oil  boom.  Fritz  drilled  an  untapped 
pool  of  oil.  This  and  several  subsequent 
successes  in  the  Great  Plains  and  Wyo- 
ming made  him  an  important  player  in 
oil  exploration. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  untamed  good 
times  with  major  successes  and  major 
disappointments,  those  were  the  days 
when  a  person's  word  was  his  promise 
and  when  deals  were  consummated 
with  a  handshake. 

We  view  Fritz  Anschutz  and  these 
men  as  important  to  the  history  of 
Russell  and  to  stimulating  confidence 
in  exploration  of  the  rich  minerals  be- 
neath the  Great  Plains. 

Today.  Fritz,  along  with  his  son, 
Phil,  and  daughter.  Sue.  have  parlayed 
their  hard  work  and  good  fortune  into 
oil  development,  ranching,  and  rail- 
roads in  Colorado.  Utah.  Wyoming,  and 
California. 

PHILANTHROPIST  AND  HL'MANrTARIAN 

Throughout  his  lifetime  of  risk  tak- 
ing, this  modest  and  unassuming  man 
saw  to  the  needs  of  those  in  the  Colo- 
rado area  through  the  Anschutz  Foun- 
dation. On  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  our  alma  mater,  his  en- 
dowment of  academic  scholarships  and 
funding  of  athletic  facilities  and  pro- 
grams is  deeply  appreciated  as  critical 
to  the  health  and  success  of  this  major 
academic  institution. 

CHERISHED  HI.S  FA.MU.Y 

Fritz  and  his  late  wife.  Marian,  care- 
fully nourished  and  protected  their  son 
and  daughter  while  at  the  same  time 
teaching  them  to  be  smart  business 
people,  good  parents,  and  humani- 
tarians. 

And  as  his  family  gathers  today  in 
Denver  to  pay  its  final  tribute  to  Fred 
B.  Anschutz,  this  Senator  from  Kansas 
joins  in  honoring  the  great  heritage 
that  Fritz  has  left  us  and  extends 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  children. 
Phil  and  Sue.  and  to  his  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren. 

We  have  lost  a  true  entrepreneur  and 
a  true  humanitarian. 


SOMALIA 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  believe 
that  President  Clinton  deserves  our 
support  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  the  ef- 
forts now  in  Somalia.  He  has  indicated 
just  a  couple  of  hours  ago  that  he  does 
plan  to  withdraw  all  except  a  few  hun- 
dred troops  no  later  than  March  31.  I 
believe  there  is  a  specific  plan,  and  I 
was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  be  an  American  plan,  not  a 
United  Nations  plan. 

One  thing  that  frustrates  average 
Americans  is  that  they  seem  to  believe 
^— tbat  the  United  Nations  are  directing 
our  forces  and  we  are  the  force  taking 
the  risk,  suffering  the  casualties  and 
suffering  the  death  of  good  Americans 
in  Somalia,  anc^  it  is  hard  for  the 
American  people  to  accept.  It  is  not 
that  we  do  not  respect  the  United  Na- 


tions, but  I  do  believe  that  the  average 
American— and  I  think  with  justifica- 
tion—feels that  they  do  not  have  the 
competence  to  direct  the  military  op- 
erations. 

So  now  the  President  said  today— he 
used  the  word  "we"  time  after  time 
after  time— we  will  do  this  and  we  will 
do  that  and  we  will  do  this.  I  believe 
with  those  several  statements  the 
United  States  will  be  in  charge,  in  con- 
trol, and  will  certainly  make  our  task 
much,  much  easier  in  Somalia. 

There  are  still  some  humanitarian  ef- 
forts being  undertaken,  and  this  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  our  forces  there.  Most 
Americans  agree  we  should  not  make 
any  hasty  withdrawal  as  long  as  there 
is  one  American  held  captive.  He  is.  I 
guess,  referred  to  under  the  rules  as  a 
detainee,  but  he  is.  in  fact,  a  prisoner 
of  war.  So  until  that  brave  young  man 
is  released  and  any  other  that  might  be 
held— I  think  there  are  five  Americans 
missing  in  action— I  doubt  any  Ameri- 
cans, if  at  all,  would  suggest  we  beat  a 
hasty  retreat. 

Finally,  we  had  the  experience  during 
the  Gulf  crisis,  some  of  it  quite  par- 
tisan. It  is  my  hope  that  can  be  avoid- 
ed. The  last  thing  we  need  is  a  big  par- 
tisan debate  after  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  plan  and  suggested  a  date 
for  withdrawal.  It  may  be  earlier,  or  he 
may  have  to  come  to  us  next  year  and 
say  maybe  we  cannot  do  it  by  that  spe- 
cific date. 

But  at  least  there  is  a  plan.  It  is  spe- 
cific. It  is  an  American  plan,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  a  broad  bipartisan 
support  giving  the  President  the  flexi- 
bility that  he  may  need.  The  President 
has  all  the  information— we  have  some 
of  it — but  he  has  the  information  on  a 
daily  basis,  on  an  hourly  basis,  on  a 
minute-by-minute  basis.  And  I  believe 
he  has  the  force  structure  to  make  the 
proper  decision. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  that  this  is  not 
a  time  to  pick  a  partisan  fight  over  the 
issue  of  Somalia.  There  will  be  other 
partisan  debates.  We  will  have  our  dis- 
agreements. Keep  in  mind  that  this 
was  on  the  President's  doorstep  when 
he  assumed  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

If  it  is  Bosnia,  I  might  have  a  dif- 
ferent view,  because  we  have  not  yet 
injected  American  troops  into  that 
area  of  the  world.  But  on  this  particu- 
lar issue,  it  is  my  view  that  that  Presi- 
dent has  earned  the  day  and  deserves 
our  support.  I  hope  it  will  be  broad  and 
across  the  aisle  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER 

DELLINGER,     OF     NORTH     CARO- 
LINA,  TO   BE   AN   ASSISTANT   AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  ap- 
pointed acting  officials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Name 


AcimnM    Ktin|' 
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Can- 
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SOUK  RECENT    ACTMG   OFFCMS  NOMINAUD  FOR  PAS  POSITIONS 


IWetislef  L  KuPbHI 
0«|e  i  Towlliief  > 
Wayne  A  Budd  ' 
Roben  S  Muellei  III 
Vicki  k  0  Meara 


4/8/93  (Assoc  AG) 
11/72/91  (Deputy  AG) 
3/2  ;/9?  (Assoc  AG) 
3/31/90  AAGfl;rim) 
7/9/92  AAG/INR) 


1/7/93  y2M3 

2/1M2  4/13fl2 

3/3fl2  4/13ffl2 

9/1/90  10/12/90 

3/13rt2 


SOME    ACTMG    AAGS  FOR  OIC  NOMINATED  FOR  AAGAXC 


Timotny  E  Flani|an 
1  Michael  Luttig 
Douglas  W  Kmiec 
Joltn  M  Haimon 


10/17/91 

5/25rtO 

7/lS/M  (as  of  7/S/UI 

3^/77  (as  ot  2/4/77) 


4/9«2  W 12/92 

6/2V90  10/12/90 

7/27/M  10/1 7/lB 

W/;  6/29/77 


'  Previously  confirmed  in  PAS  position  as  U  S  Attorney 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  nomination  of  Walter 
Dellinger  to  head  the  Department  of 
Justice  Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 

There  are  two  critical  requirements, 
in  my  mind,  for  this  position.  The  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  must  be  an 
outstanding  legal  scholar  and  must 
have  integrity. 

Walter  Dellinger  more  than  meets 
these  requirements.  He  is  renowned  for 
the  brilliance  of  his  legal  analysis.  In- 
deed, for  this  reason  he  has  been  called 
upon  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  nu- 
merous times  since  I  have  served  on 
the  committee. 

I  don't  always  agree  with  Mr. 
Dellinger.  For  example,  he  has  often 
expressed  misgivings  about  the  effect 
of  the  balanced  budget  amendment, 
something  I  care  very  deeply  about,  on 
our  constitutional  system.  But  wheth- 
er or  not  one  agrees  with  all  his  views, 
one  thing  is  clear:  Mr.  Dellinger  has 
brought  an  enormous  sense  of  integrity 
and  wisdom  to  his  legal  work.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example. 

Mr.  Dellinger  wrote  a  series  of  arti- 
cles, a  few  years  back,  about  the  dan- 
gers of  amending  the  Constitution  to 
criminalize  flag  burning.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  him  to  remain  silent  in 
the  midst  of  widespread  public  opinion 
against  flag  burning.  But  maintaining 
silence  would  not  have  been  a  wise 
course.  Flag  burning  is  an  abhorrent 
practice,  but  it  can  not  be  used  to  jus- 
tify abridging  rights  under  the  first 
amendment.  Walter  Dellinger  has  pro- 
vided important  legal  analysis  on  this 
and  many  other  issues.  He  stood  tall 
and  let  his  voice  be  heard. 

And  this,  ultimately,  is  why  I  en- 
dorse him— he  is  a  man  who  has  been 


unafraid  to  apply  his  extraordinary 
legal  capabilities  to  the  most  difficult 
issues  of  the  day.  He  is  a  man  who  be- 
lieves, as  our  Founding  Fathers  did,  in 
the  ideal  of  civic  courage. 

One  of  Walter  Dellinger's  heroes,  I 
know,  is  Justice  Brandeis.  In  his  bril- 
liant concurring  opinion  in  Whitney 
versus  California,  Justice  Brandeis 
wrote  these  stirring  words: 

Those  who  won  our  independence  by  revo- 
lution were  not  cowards.  They  did  not  fear 
political  change.  Those  who  won  our  inde- 
pendence believed  that  the  freedom  to  think 
as  you  will  and  to  speak  as  you  think  are 
means  indispensable  to  the  discovery  and 
spread  of  truth  *  *  *  thai  the  greatest  men- 
ace to  freedom  is  an  inert  people;  that  politi- 
cal discussion  is  a  political  duty;  and  that 
this  should  be  a  fundamental  principle  of 
American  government. 

I  am  proud  to  endorse  Walter 
Dellinger  because  he  is  a  man  who  is 
unafraid  to  speak  his  mind  about  some 
of  the  most  vexing  public  issues  of  the 
day— a  man,  in  other  words,  of  real 
civic  courage. 


established  tradition.  To  change  that 
would  end  this  growing  tradition.  Gov- 
ernors have  issued  State  proclama- 
tions. Children's  events  have  become 
annual  occurrences.  Many  impover- 
ished children  are  made  to  feel  special 
because  of  this  commemorative  day. 

In  addition,  changing  the  date  is  not 
what  the  late  Dr.  Patrick  and  his  wife, 
Mary  McCusker,  had  in  mind  when 
they  founded  Children's  Day  45  years 
ago  on  the  campus  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. Mary,  now  in  an  Omaha  nurs- 
ing home,  is  upset  with  the  pending 
change.  Mary  McCusker  and  Father 
Fox's  purpose,  as  is  mine,  is  to  estab- 
lish one  day,  now  and  hereafter,  to 
honor  our  Nation's  children. 

Mr.  President,  National  Children's 
Day  should  remain  in  October.  I  hope 
that  the  proponents  of  changing  the 
date  would  respect  the  wishes  of  those 
who  made  this  day  a  reality— from 
Mary  McCusker  to  Father  Fox— and 
keep  National  Children's  Day  where  it 
is. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  DAY 
BELONGS  IN  OCTOBER 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  raise  several  concerns  re- 
garding Senate  Joint  Resolution  139. 
legislation  that  would  change  the  date 
of  "National  Children's  Day  "  from  the 
second  Sunday  in  October  to  the  Sun- 
day before  Thanksgiving.  I  raise  this 
issue  as  the  author.  4  years  ago.  of  the 
first  resolution  giving  congressional 
recognition  to  this  special  day. 

My  first  concern  is  that  changing  the 
date  is  insensitive  to  the  volunteers 
who  work  nationwide  on  National  Chil- 
dren's Day  activities.  For  many  who 
give  their  time  to  properly  celebrate 
this  day.  the  proposed  change  has  come 
as  a  shock. 

In  my  home  State,  Father  Robert  J. 
Fox.  who  is  the  national  chairman  of 
National  Children's  Day  for  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  informed  me  that  pam- 
phlets and  literature  have  already  been 
printed  with  the  traditional  date, 
which  is  this  coming  Sunday.  In  fact, 
regardless  of  what  action  Congress  may 
take.  Father  Fox  said  he  will  continue 
to  observe  National  Children's  Day  on 
the  traditional  second  Sunday  of  Octo- 
ber. 

Second.  I  am  concerned  that  a  late 
November  date  is  a  poor  choice  for 
children.  In  my  State  of  South  Dakota, 
as  in  many  States  across  the  Nation, 
the  frequently  inclement  weather  in 
late  November  deters  outdoor  activi- 
ties. Early  October  has  milder  weather, 
often  beautiful  Indian  summer  days, 
and  is  generally  a  better  time  for  those 
planning  events  to  honor  our  Nation's 
young  people. 

Third,  celebrating  National  Chil- 
dren's Day  in  October  has  become  an 


POLICY  OF  FEDERAL  FINANCING 
BANK 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years.  I,  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  actively  supported  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  [FFB]  to  allow  REA  bor- 
rowers to  refinance  high  interest  loans. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  Reconcili- 
ation Act  included  refinancing  author- 
ity and  I  am  also  pleased  that  H.R.  3123 
permits  REA  borrowers  to  pay  a  fee 
and  obtain  a  7-percent  cap  on  the  inter- 
est rate  on  these  financed  loans.  This 
cap  will  enable  REA  borrowers  to  se- 
lect short  term  interest  rates  while 
guarding  against  future  increases 
above  the  7-percent  level. 

REA  borrowers  will  pay  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  penalties  in  order 
to  refinance  FFB  loans.  By  contrast, 
foreign  governments  were  not  required 
to  pay  any  penalty  at  all  when  they  re- 
financed more  than  $8  billion  in  FFB 
loans. 

Mr.  President,  section  306(c)  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  provides  for 
three  types  of  penalties:  First,  pen- 
alties on  post-1983  FFB  loans;  second, 
penalties  on  pre-1983  loans  that  have 
reached  a  12-year  maturity  date  for  re- 
pricing as  specified  in  the  loan  agree- 
ments; and  third,  penalties  on  pre-1983 
loans  which  have  not  reached  the  12- 
year  maturity  point. 

In  the  case  of  this  third  category,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  penalty 
formula  has  been  designed  so  that  the 
FFB  obtains  the  same  value  in  the  pen- 
alty payment  as  it  would  receive  if  the 
borrower  waited  until  the  12-year  pe- 
riod to  refinance  the  loan.  In  order  to 
do  this,  section  306(c)  specifies  that  the 
penalty  in  the  case  of  these  loans  will 
be  the  present  value  of  1  year  of  inter- 
est on  the  loan,  plus  the  present  value 
of  the  difference  between  two  loan  pay- 


ment streams.  In  calculating  this  pen- 
alty it  is  extremely  clear  to  me  that 
the  reason  that  section  306(c)  refers  to 
the  present  value  of  1  year  of  interest 
is  that  borrowers  are  to  be  charged  1 
year  of  interest  discounted  to  present 
value  based  on  the  period  between  the 
refinancing  date  and  the  12-year  matu- 
rity date.  In  the  case  of  these  loans, 
treasury  will  receive  the  1-year  inter- 
est penalty  before  the  12-year  maturity 
has  elapsed,  and  so  the  provision  speci- 
fies that  there  must  be  a  present  value 
determination  to  account  for  this  early 
payment. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  both  the  plan 
language  of  section  306(c)  and  the  in- 
tent for  FFB  to  interpret  the  present 
value  of  1  year  of  interest  as  authoriz- 
ing FFB  to  charge  a  borrower  1  year  of 
interest  without  discounting  this 
amount  to  present  value  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  refinancing  date 
and  the  12-year  maturity  date. 

I  have  every  expectation  that  FFB 
will  implement  section  306(c)  in  the 
manner  I  have  outlined  and  as  intended 
by  Congress. 


HELEN  KAMER 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
with  sadness  the  passing  of  Helen 
Kamer,  a  native  of  Sellersburg,  IN,  who 
since  1961  provided  outstanding  service 
to  her  country  as  a  secretary  in  the 
State  Department. 

Helen  Kamer  represented  the  best  of 
Government  workers.  She  was  a  tire- 
less achiever  who  maintained  a  special 
sense  of  humor  under  the  most  pres- 
sured situations.  Her  contributions  to 
American  interests  in  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. 

While  Presidents.  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Ambassadors  receive  public 
acclaim  for  achievements,  it  is  not 
often  recognized  that  their  successes 
are  dependent  upon  many  hours  of  pro- 
fessional and  devoted  work  of  others. 
No  person  exemplifies  these  profes- 
sionals better  than  Helen  Kamer. 

Helen  was  on  Secretary  Kissinger's 
airplane  when,  through  shuttle  diplo- 
macy, the  disengagement  agreements 
were  negotiated  between  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael and  between  Syria  and  Israel.  She 
was  at  Camp  David  in  1978  and  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  the  American  dip- 
lomatic team  in  facilitating  the  peace 
accords  between  President  Sadat  and 
Prime  Minister  Begin.  Working  out  of 
a  temporary  trailer,  Helen  was  one  of 
three  secretaries  who  worked  day  and 
night  to  produce  drafts,  talking  points, 
statements  and  dozens  of  other  docu- 
ments essential  to  the  search  for  peace. 

After  Camp  David,  Helen  remained  a 
part  of  the  process  which  implemented 
peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt.  She 
was  chief  assistant  and  secretary  to 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Cairo  when  the 
last  phase  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace 
agreement  was  implemented. 
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Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State 
came  and  went,  as  did  special  Middle 
E^ast  peace  negotiators,  but  Helen  re- 
mained, tirelessly  promoting  American 
Interests  by  working  for  peace.  Helen 
Kamer  was  one  of  the  unsung  heroes  of 
America's  search  for  p)eace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

In  1975,  Helen  was  named  the  State 
Departments  "Secretary  of  the  Year." 
She  set  a  standard  of  professionalism 
and  commitment  to  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  aspire.  This  Hoosier  remains 
an  outstanding  example  of  those  who 
commit  themselves  to  tirelessly  and 
professionally  serve  their  country. 


EDITORIAL  BY  HARRY  S.  DENT, 
OCTOBER  7.  1993 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  our  colleagues  no  doubt  re- 
member my  good  friend,  Harry  S.  Dent, 
from  when  he  was  my  administrative 
assistant  during  the  1970's.  Harry  is  a 
man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  helping 
others  and  has  rendered  many  great 
services  to  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  United  States.  Harry 
served  as  a  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  in  the  Ford  and  Bush 
administrations.  He  now  devotes  his 
life  to  serving  God  through  his  Colum- 
bia. SC-based  ministry. 

As  one  of  my  State's  most  prominent 
religious  leaders.  Harry  often  is  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  the  public  debate 
on  leading  social  issues.  Just  this  past 
weekend,  the  State  newspaper  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Harry  that  I 
thought  was  particularly  insightful 
and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  eactj 
of  you.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  of  this  article  be  inserted  into 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  of  Editorial 
(By  Harry  S.  Dent) 

In  today's  America,  even  in  the  Bible  Belt, 
most  people  do  not  appreciate  God's  teach- 
ings against  destruction  of  the  family. 

Sure,  we  can  do  what  we  please  In  Amer- 
ical  But.  our  emphasis  on  rights  over  respon- 
sibilities is  devastating  Americans  and  our 
families. 

When  God  created  humans.  He  commanded 
obedience.  Also.  He  provided  freedom  of 
choice  and  judgment.  Adam  and  Eve  fell  for 
the  siren  song  of  the  serpent:  Don't  obey 
God;  you  can  live  by  your  own  rules.  This  is 
America  today;  situation  ethics,  moral  rel- 
ativism, 'but  it  won't  happen  to  me!" 

Yet.  God  has  a  special  plan  for  the  family. 
Pop  and  Mom  are  to  be  "one."  not  two.  Pop 
is  designated  as  the  spiritual  leader  and  role 
model  for  leading  the  family  as  to  what  is 
right  versus  wrong.  So.  the  first  training 
ground  for  righteousness  is  the  nuclear  fam- 
ily: Pop.  Mom  and  the  kids. 

Today  about  half  of  the  nuclear  families 
are  exploding  in  selfishness  (our  sin  nature) 
by  today's  Adams  and  Eves.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reports  that  "70  percent  of  the  juve- 
nile offenders  in  long-term  correctional  fa- 
cilities  grew    up   without   a   father    in    the 


household."  .  .  .  Even  the  liberal  Atlantic 
Monthly  bemoaned  the  destruction  of  the 
American  family  in  a  cover  story.  "Dan 
Quayle  Was  Rightl  " 

We  all  need  to  be  concerned  for  America 
and  our  kids  and  grandkids.  Newsweek,  says 
we  are  bequeathing  to  them  huge  financial, 
moral  and  social  deficits.  But  God  has  a  big 
heart.  He  provides  for  forgiveness  and  a  new 
start. ... 

U.S.  News  <t  World  Report  writes  that  a  ma- 
jority of  parents  would  rather  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  than  a  stable  fam- 
ily.   .  . 

But.  there  is  hope  where  there  is  faith.  The 
Bible  is  packed  with  reality  and  common 
sense  for  guiding  us  p>ast  the  siren  songs  of 
life.  Why?  Because  there  is  love.  Through  the 
Bible.  God  is  showing  us  how  to  avert  de- 
struction of  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
through  unconditional  love,  nurture  and 
training  righteousness  for  families.  St.  Paul 
says  it  best  in  11  Timothy  3:16:  "All  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  and  is 
profitable  for  teaching,  rebuking,  correcting, 
and  training  in  righteousness. .  .  ." 

Oh  how  we  need  to  get  into  God's  Book! 
It's  in  our  own  interest  and  that  of  America 
and  our  precious  posterity. 


MILITARY  ORDER  OF  IRON  MIKE 
AWARD 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Marine  Corps  League  presents 
the  Military  Order  of  Iron  Mike  Award. 
This  award  recognizes  an  individual 
who  has  made  an  exceptional  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  to 
the  Nation.  The  award  is  named  after 
the  landmark  statue.  Iron  Mike,  lo- 
cated at  the  Marine  Recruit  Depot, 
Parris  Island,  SC.  This  bronze  render- 
ing of  a  World  War  I  vintage  marine 
figure  is  instantly  recognizable  to 
every  marine.  He  is  symbolic  of  iron 
will  and  uncompromising  spirit  that 
characterizes  the  Corps. 

The  list  of  recipients  of  the  Iron 
Mike  Award  is  indeed  distinguished.  It 
includes  former  Commandants  like 
Lew  Walt  and  Lou  Wilson;  former  Sen- 
ate colleagues  like  Dewey  Barlett  and 
Steve  Symms;  entertainment  personal- 
ities like  Bob  Hope  and  John  Wayne. 

The  recipient  of  this  year's  award  is 
not  as  famous  as  Hope  or  Wayne.  He 
has  not  won  as  many  elections  as 
Barlett  or  Symms.  Moreover,  he  has 
not  served  as  long  as  Walt  or  Wilson. 
But  no  recipient  ever  deserved  it  more. 
This  year's  recipient  is  Arnold  Punaro. 
He  is  one  of  the  usung  heroes  that 
makes  the  U.S.  Senate  work.  He  is 
known  to  all  of  us  as  the  staff  director 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

The  award  was  presented  to  him  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League  in  Washington  last 
month. 

His  gracious  acceptance  speech  re- 
veals the  influence  his  experience  as  a 
combat  marine  has  had  on  the  sense  of 
commitment  that  characterizes  his 
service  to  the  committee,  the  Senate, 
and  the  Nation.  This  same  sense  of 
commitment  that  we  witness  each  day 


won  for  him  the  Bronze  Star  for  Valor 
and  the  Purple  Heart  over  23  years  ago 
in  a  jungle  stream  in  the  Que  Son 
Mountains  of  Vietnam.  Mr.  President, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
proud  of  Arnold  and  his  achievements. 
1  know  I  speak  for  most  members  of 
the  committee  when  I  express  con- 
gratulations. 

Mr.  President,  Arnold  Punaro's 
speech  as  well  as  the  citation  accom- 
panying this  award  and  General  Carl 
Mundy's  introduction  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Citation  for  Mr.  Arnold  Punaro.  1993  Re- 
cipient OF  THE  National  Marine  Corps 
League  "Military  Order  of  the  Iron 
Mike  award  " 

The  National  Marine  Corps  League  takes 
pleasure  in  conferring  the  'Military  Order  of 
the  Iron  Mike  Award"  on  Arnold  Punaro  for 
service  as  set  forth  in  the  following  citation: 

As  a  Marine,  as  the  Staff  Director  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  a  Pa- 
triot. Arnold  Punaro  has  demonstrated  his 
unwavering  commitment  to  insuring  a  Unit- 
ed States  capable  of  protecting  its  worldwide 
interests  and  a  strong  Marine  Corps  prepared 
to  act  as  the  nation's  expeditionary  force  in 
readiness.  As  one  of  the  Corps'  strongest  ad- 
vocates on  the  Hill,  he  has  successfully 
worked  for  legislation  supporting  a  strong 
national  defense.  During  his  more  than  20 
years  of  tenure  on  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  he  has  compiled  an 
unequalled  record  as  a  proponent  of  his  coun- 
try and  Corps.  He  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  successful  approval  in  Congress  of  hun- 
dreds of  proposals  and  budget  activities  cru- 
cial to  the  Marine  Corps.  These  have  in- 
cluded making  the  Commandant  a  perma- 
nent Member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Assistant  Commandant  a  permanent  four 
star  billet.  Also,  insuring  approval  of  dozens 
of  weapons  systems  essential  to  the  Corps  to 
include  the  LSD-41  Class  Ships,  the  Landing 
Craft.  Air  Cushioned  Program,  the  AV8-B 
Harrier,  the  Light  Armored  Vehicle,  the  V-22 
Osprey.  Hospital  Ships,  and  WASP  Class  Am- 
phibious Ships.  His  work  on  legislative  pro- 
posals that  support  military  personnel  and 
their  families  is  without  parallel.  It  includes 
the  Nunn-Warner  Benefits  Package  of  1978. 
the  Variable  Housing  Allowance.  Additional 
Pay  and  Benefits  related  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
Conflict,  the  Special  Joint  Duty  Credit  Pro- 
gram, and  separation  initiatives  related  to 
the  draw  down  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Further,  he  has  been  a  leader  in  their  fight 
to  keep  the  active  Marine  Corps  at  an  end 
strength  of  177.000.  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
at  42.000.  and  to  insure  amphibious  assault 
and  maritime  preposltionlng  shipping  to  sup- 
port at  least  2  and  Vj  Marine  Expeditionary 
Brigades. 

Arnold  Punaro's  exceptionally  outstanding 
service  reflects  great  credit  upon  himself  and 
is  in  keeping  with  the  highest  examples  of 
leadership  in  government  service. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this  25th  day  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  three.  Signed. 
Frank  Meakem.  National  Commandant. 


\ 


remarks  of  general  carl  mundy.  co.m- 
manda.nt  of  the  marine  corps,  in  intro- 
ducing ARNOLD  punaro  TO  RECEIVE  THE  1993 
MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  IRON  MIKE  AWARD 

When  a  Marine  serves  his  country  in  uni- 
form every  day.  he  serves  somewhat  in  the 
spotlight.  But  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  citi- 
zen Marine  or  Reserve  Marine  means  service 
to  the  country  and  to  the  Corps  which  often- 
times goes  unnoticed.  I  can  assure  you  that 
it's  never  unappreciated  by  those  of  us  who 
know  what  the  people  in  the  Total  Force  side 
of  our  Corps  do  that  some  call  the  Reserye 
side  that  I  would  prefer  to  simply  call  Ma- 
rines. Tonight  the  spotlight  deservedly 
shines  on  Colonel  Arnold  Punaro.  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier, when  I  began  this  evening,  a  pillar,  lit- 
erally a  pillar  of  those  who  raise  and  provide 
Armies  and  maintain  Navies.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Forces. 

After  Spring  Hill  College  in  Mobile.  Ala- 
bama, graduated  him  in  1968  he  was  Commis- 
sioned as  a  2nd  Lieutenant  of  Marines.  He 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  Valor  and  a 
Purple  Heart  for  wounds  received  as  a  Pla- 
toon Commander  in  Vietnam.  Arnie  then  left 
the  active  component  and  has  worked  for 
Senator  Sam  Nunn.  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  our  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  its  national  security  matters  since 
1973.  Laboring  tirelessly  behind  the  scenes 
for  over  two  decades.  Arnold  Punaro  can 
count  among  his  many  achievements  most  of 
the  major  programs  which  will  help  to  define 
the  Marine  Corps'  combat  readiness  and 
power  projection  into  the  next  century.  Lit- 
erally, as  I  said  to  you.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  contributed  or  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
contributes  more  to  our  Corps  than  this 
great  American. 

So  tonight  I  take  pride  in  introducing  a 
combat  veteran  from  LIMA  three-seven,  the 
veteran  Staff  Director  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  a  friend  to  all  Marines 
and  certainly  to  me.  Colonel  Arnold  Punaro. 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  who  is 
the  recipient  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Iron  Mike  Award. 

REMARKS  BY  ARNOLD  L.  PUNARO.  RECIPIENT  OF 
THE  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  IRON  MIKE 
AWARD  AUGUST  25.  1993 

Thank  you. 

General  and  Mrs.  Mundy,  General  Gray, 
other  General  Officers.  Commandant 
Meakem.  my  wonderful  wife.  Jan.  and  my 
son.  Joe.  fellow  Marine  Corps  Leaguere  and 
Marines  and  friends  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Twenty  three  years  ago  in  a  jungle  stream, 
in  the  Que  Son  Mountains  of  Vietnam  a 
young  Marine  Corporal  dashed  from  a  totally 
safe  position  to  help  a  seriously  wounded 
Second  Lieutenant. 

Cpl.  R.L.  Hammonds  had  been  in  Vietnam 
over  12  months  and  would— within  five 
days — rotate  back  to  his  home  in  Texas. 

What  made  Cpl.  Hammonds  choose  danger 
over  safety?  Choose  his  fellow  Marine  over 
his  personal  welfare? 

Perhaps  Cpl.  Hammonds  possessed  the  raw 
courage  of  the  Marines  at  Belleau  Wood  who 
stormed  into  withering  German  machine  gun 
fire.  When  dusk  came,  the  Marines  had  cap- 
tured the  objective  taking  more  casualties 
than  in  the  first  143  years  combined. 

Perhaps  Cpl.  Hammonds  recalled  a  pork- 
chop  shaped  island  in  the  Pacific  that  was 
the  nastiest  death  trap  ever  prepared  by  the 
Japanese.  This  epic  of  human  bravery  trans- 
lated into  Nimltz's  legendary  quote  that  on 
Iwo  Jima  "uncommon  valor  was  a  common 
virtue." 

Perhaps  Cpl.  Hammonds  looked  back  to 
the  "attack  in  another  direction"  of  the  7th 


Marines  who  faced  devastating  cold  and 
100.000  Chinese  in  Korea's  fiercest  fighting. 
Historian  Allan  Millett  said  the  Chosin  Res- 
ervoir withdrawal  remains  one  of  those  mili- 
tary masterpieces  that  occur  when  skill  and 
bravery  fuse  to  defy  rational  explanation. 

Perhaps  Cpl.  Hammonds  looked  ahead  to 
the  liberation  of  Grenada  and  Panama;  to 
the  lightening-fast  breach  of  mine  fields. 
barbed  wire,  and  fire  trenches  to  free  Ku- 
wait; or  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffer- 
ing in  Northern  Iraq.  Bangladesh  or  Soma- 
lia—or to  those  Marines  poised  today  off- 
shore at  the  tlnderbox  of  the  world— the  Bal- 
kans. 

Marines  like  Cpl.  Hammonds  were  ready 
because  of  a  seamless  web  of  character,  cour- 
age, commitment  and  success  in  combat  that 
defines  and  describes  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Today,  however,  there  are  forces  at  work 
that  would  rip  and  tear  at  this  seamless 
web — forces  that,  if  successful,  could  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  Corps  ability  to  meet  the 
nation's  tasking  in  the  future. 

These  forces  may  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  frontal  assaults  on  the  Corps"  existence 
in  the  late  40s  because;  they  are  subtle — not 
direct;  they  are  incremental — not  revolu- 
tionary; they  occur  over  time — not  imme- 
diately: they  are  led  by  budget  bureaucrats- 
nob  warriors. 

Let  me  mention  four  major  areas  of  con- 
cern. They  relate  to  the  fighting  size  of  the 
Corps,  the  speed  and  lift  of  the  Corps,  the 
power  of  the  Corps  and  the  values  of  the 
Corps. 

In  terms  of  the  size,  there  are  forces  that 
would  slash  the  Corps  to  below  160.000— the 
smallest  since  before  the  Korean  War.  de- 
spite increased  operational  commitments.  A 
determined  fight  to  keep  the  active  Marine 
Corps  at  177.000  and  the  Marine  Reserve  at 
42.000  has  enlisted  the  shock  troops  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League  and  the  many  other 
Marine  organizations  and  friends  of  the 
Corps.  So  far.  Congress  has  supported  the 
higher  levels— yet  key  decisions  will  be  made 
next  month.  One  final  push  is  needed.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  fix  bayonets  and  take  the  Hill- 
Capitol  Hill. 

In  terms  of  the  speed  and  the  lift  of  the 
Corps— that  is  the  ability  to  get  Marines  to 
the  fight  quickly  with  the  right  gear  and 
sustainability— there  are  forces  who  would 
eliminate  the  revolutionary  descendant  of 
vertical  envelopment  pioneered  in  1946. 
Thank  goodness  the  same  pencil  pushers  who 
tried  to  kill  the  V-22  were  not  around  when 
the  helicopter  was  invented.  For  the  first 
time  in  three  years.  Congress  will  not  have 
to  have  to  add  money  for  the  V-22— it  is  in 
President  Clinton's  budget.  The  challenge 
now  is  a  year-to-year  effort  to  insure  a  cost- 
effective  development,  a  successful  flight 
test  program  with  adequate  funding  levels 
and  the  earliest  operational  deployment. 

In  a  related  area,  there  are  forces  that 
would  cut  back  the  needed  assault  or  am- 
phibious shipping.  Marines  can  do  a  lot  of 
things  but  they  can't  walk  on  water  to  reach 
the  battlefield.  As  part  of  a  smaller  surface 
Navy,  we  must  fight  to  retain  a  modern  am- 
phibious fleet  with  12  big  decks  like  the 
Wasp  and  with  the  new  LX  class  ship  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  combat  footprint  and  sus- 
tainability. 

In  terms  of  the  power  of  the  Corps:  the 
ability  to.  prevail  once  reaching  the  battle- 
field-equipment deficiencies  identified  in 
Desert  Storm  such  as  night  fighting,  commu- 
nications and  intelligence,  mine  counter- 
measures,  and  aviation  upgrades  are  being 
corrected.  One  only  has  to  look  around  at 


the  marvelous  technology  on  display  here  to 
see  the  tremendous  support  available— and 
Congress  must  provide  the  funding  to  buy  it. 

But  one  key  area  is  not  100%  certain— the 
advanced  amphibian  assault  vehicle — the 
"skip  a  generation"  triple  a-v  which  is  the 
essential  teammate  of  tlie  V-22.  the  landing 
craft  air  cushion.  V-STOL  aircraft  and  the 
LX. 

The  success  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  fu- 
ture will  depend  on  a  combination  of  a  fight- 
ing Corps  of  177.000  backed  up  by  a  reserve  of 
42.000.  with  the  speedy  V-22  flying  off  new  as- 
sault ships  alongside  AV-8Bs  with  LCAC's 
skimming  over  the  beaches  and  the  triple  A- 
V  keeping  pace — all  with  realtime  intel- 
ligence and  command  and  control  to  rapidly 
adjust  during  the  assault. 

Our  actions  today  will  determine  into  the 
next  century:  the  fighting  size  of  the  Corps. 
the  speed  and  lift  of  the  Corps,  and  the  power 
of  the  Corps. 

These  are  the  winning  combination  of 
punches  needed  for  "operational  maneuver 
from  the  sea"— the  ability  of  the  Corps  to  do 
it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper  far  beyond  to- 
day's horizon. 

We  can  be  encouraged  in  all  these  areas  by 
the  strong  leadership  and  support  at  HQMC 
and.the  receptive  ear  of  Secretary  Aspin  and 
his  new  team  who  are  longstanding  Marine 
supporters.  But  we  must  all  fight  those 
forces  that  would  push  these  decisions  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

We  must  also  take  on  the  preservation  of 
core  values — that  is  both  Corps  as  in  Marine 
Corps  and  core  as  in  fundamental. 

The  first  Corps— the  Marine  Corps— must 
continue  to  spin  that  seamless  web  of  com- 
bat power  and  courage  while  adapting  to 
changing  circumstances.  That  shouldn't  be 
hard  for  a  Corps  that  has  always  cut  against 
those  who  insist  on  the  "conventional  wis- 
dom." 

Before  World  War  II.  conventional  wisdom 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  amphibious  assault 
from  the  sea. 

Before  Korea,  conventional  wisdom  sug- 
gested the  helicopter  had  little  military 
value. 

Before     Vietnam,     conventional     wisdom 
denigrated   the   Marine's  Intense  focus  and 
.  training  In  combined  arms,  jungle  and  moun- 
tain warfare. 

Before  the  1980s,  conventional  wisdom 
snickered  when  the  Marine  decided  to  em- 
phasize quality  and  high  school  graduates— 
rather  than  quantity— accompanied  by  the 
recruiting  slogan  of  "we  didn't  promise  you 
a  Rose  Garden." 

Before  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  conventional 
wisdom  questioned  the  Marine's  revitallza- 
tlon  of  the  Marine  Air  Ground  Task  Force 
and  maneuver  warfare,  the  purchase  of  Mari- 
time Prepositioning  ships,  and  the  light  ar- 
mored vehicle. 

And  I  am  sure  conventional  wisdom  today 
is  second-guessing  the"Marine's  examination 
of  new  roles  and  missions,  special  MAGTFs. 
joint  task  forces,  adaptive  force  planning, 
and  combat  development  systems— while  al- 
ways keeping  the  focus  on  the  Marine's  expe- 
ditionary character  as  well  as  the  "911"  force 
in  readiness  at  bargain  basement  prices. 

We  must  also  fight  to  maintain  core  or 
fundamental  values  that  put  the  mission 
first,  the  unit  second  and  the  individual 
third.  The  proposal  to  open  tlie  ranks  of  the 
military  to  homosexuals  is  i/fconsistent  with 
this  approach. 

In  this  fight  in  the  haUs  of  Congress,  no 
one  stood  more  resolute  than  my  boss.  Sen- 
ator Sam  Nunn. 

In  this  fight  in  the  corridors  of  the  Penta- 
gon, no  one  was  more  steadfast — no  one  dis- 
played more  courage  under  significant  pres- 
sure  than   our  Commandant,   General   Carl 
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Mundy.    General     Mundy— your    Corps    and 
your  country  salutes  you. 

But  in  the  fights  ahead  on  the  size  of  the 
Corps,  on  the  speed  and  lift  of  the  Corps,  on 
the  power  of  the  Corps  and  on  the  values  of 
the  Corps,  we  must  insure  that  our  leaders 
do  not  stand  alone — that  men  and  women 
like  Cpl.  Hammonds  answer  the  call  to  pro- 
tect the  Corps'  future. 

But  someone  will  have  to  fill  in  for  Cpl. 
Hammonds  for.  not  far  from  here,  on  the  hal- 
lowed grounds  of  the  Vietnam  Memorial,  you 
will  find  his  name  chiseled  in  stone  along 
with  13.072  of  his  fellow  Marines.  Cpl.  Ham- 
monds died  in  that  jungle  stream  23  years 
ago  helping  the  wounded  Second  Lieutenant. 

I  was  that  Second  Lieutenant  whom  Cpl 
Hammonds  shielded  from  additional  bullets 
and  harm,  and  I  stand  before  you  tonight 
deeply  grateful  for  this  award  but  fully  real- 
izing that  no  one  person  can  take  credit  for 
the  accomplishments  in  the  citation.  What- 
ever any  of  us  do  is  made  possible  by  Marines 
like  Cpl.  Hammonds  who  choose  danger  over 
safety  and  who  put  their  fellow  Marines  first 
and  their  own  personal  welfare  second. 

Let  each  and  every  one  of  us  tonight  make 
that  same  choice  and  each  and  every  day  in 
our  own  way  help  a  fellow  Marine  and  his  or 
her  family  provide  a  better  Marine  Corps  and 
one  that  will  be  ready  twenty-three  years 
from  now  with  the  needed  size,  speed  and 
power  and  anchored  in  bedrock  values. 

And  while  these  fights  might  seem  as  dis- 
tant from  this  room  as  a  rifle's  crack  and  a 
muzzle  flash,  as  a  radio's  squawk,  or  the 
growl  of  a  light  armored  vehicle,  to  the  Ma- 
rine on  the  cutting  edge  in  the  fleet  Marine 
Force,  it  is  part  of  their  everyday  existence. 

And  when  we.  the  Marines  of  today,  make 
that  final  muster  with  the  Marines  of  Bel- 
leau  Wood,  of  Iwo  Jima.  of  the  Frozen 
Chosin.  of  Desert  Storm,  of  Somalia,  and 
with  Cpl.  Hammonds — and  they  ask  the  ques- 
tion—what did  you  do  in  this  fight:  did  you 
waiver?  did  you  falter?  did  you  fail? 

We  must  all  answer  and  report:  Not  on  my 
watch. 

God  Bless  our  Corps  and  our  country;  Sem- 
per fidelis  Cpl.  Hammonds,  and  thank  you 
Marine  Corps  League. 


NEW  AID  PROGRAM  FOR  EAST 
TIMOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  announce  today  that  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  [USAID]  has  decided  to 
initiate  a  substantial  3-year  program 
in  East  Timor.  The  aid  program  will 
focus  on  strengthening  local  represent- 
ative organiMitions,  promoting  produc- 
tive employment,  and  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  Timorese. 

The  situation  in  East  Timor  is  de- 
plorable. For  many  years  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  concerns  over  the  human 
rights  situation  there,  resulting  from 
the  actions  of  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment that  invaded  East  Timor  in  1975. 
The  Indonesian  Government  repeatedly 
has  used  as  an  excuse  for  its  occupa- 
tion of  East  Timor  the  effort  it  has 
made  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  East 
Timorese  following  centuries  of  Por- 
tuguese colonial  rule. 

If  only  the  Indonesians  had  improved 
East  Timor  as  much  as  the  rest  of  In- 
donesia. Out  of  27  provinces.  East 
Timor  is  the  poorest.  Annual  per  capita 


income  in  1989  was  $181.  compared  to  a 
national  average  of  $448.  Infant  mortal- 
ity is  the  second  highest  in  Indonesia 
with  100  deaths  per  1,000  births,  caused 
in  part  by  low  rates  of  immunization, 
lack  of  clean  water,  nutritional  prob- 
lems from  vitamin  and  protein  defi- 
ciencies, and  shortages  of  medicine  and 
trained  medical  personnel.  In  the  cap- 
ital city  of  Dili  less  than  40  percent  of 
the  households  receive  piped  water. 

In  terms  of  education  Eiast  Timor  has 
also  been  neglected.  Over  60  percent  of 
the  work  force  have  never  attended 
school.  Only  13  percent  have  completed 
primary  school.  With  only  one  univer- 
sity and  one  polytechnical  school,  en- 
rollment is  below  the  national  average. 
Those  who  do  graduate  have  limited 
employment  opportunities. 

East  Timor's  economy  is  largely 
based  on  agriculture,  employing  90  per- 
cent of  the  population.  The  main  crops 
of  rice.  com.  cassava,  sweet  potato, 
and  coffee  have  low  yields.  Increasing 
employment  opportunities  need  to  be 
found  in  other  industries,  but  the  Indo- 
nesian military  indirectly  exercises 
monopoly  control  of  the  economy,  de- 
pressing prices  for  products  while  re- 
ceiving the  profits  from  trade.  Indo- 
nesians staff  most  of  the  positions  in 
the  provincial  government  and  any 
large  businesses.  The  East  Timorese 
are  thus  caught  in  a  vicious  hold  of  en- 
forced deprivation. 

Key  sispects  of  the  new  American  aid 
program  include: 

Supporting  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations [NGO]  to  promote  conserva- 
tion farming  and  to  encourage  diversi- 
fied cropping,  to  develop  water  systems 
and  to  provide  health  and  nutrition 
education: 

Supporting  the  development  of  indig- 
enous nongovernmental  organizations 
by  establishing  an  institutional  and 
human  resource  center  to  provide  man- 
agement and  financial  training: 

Supporting  an  Asian  Foundation  pro- 
gram to  provide  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  local  governments  and  to 
provide  training  and  resources  for  local 
journalists: 

Allocating  resources  to  educational 
facilities  in  East  Timor  to  strengthen 
local  faculties: 

Expanding  United  States  assistance 
in  improving  basic  infrastructure  in 
East  Timor,  in  particular  providing  a 
substantial  portion  of  housing  loans 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Guar- 
antee Program  to  East  Timor  cities: 

Using  funds  available  under  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  title  II  commodity  program 
to  provide  additional  funding  for  com- 
munity-based programs  for  shelter,  in- 
frastructure, urban  environmental  im- 
provement, microenterprise  develop- 
ment, and  NGO  capacity  building:  and 

Conducting  an  ongoing  research  pro- 
gram in  the  needs  of  the  East  Timor 
community. 

This  program,  as  the  administration 
notes  in  its  report  to  me,  "will  bring 
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with  it  greater  USG  [United  States 
Government)  presence  which  will  help 
ensure  attention  to  the  human  rights 
issue  in  East  Timor." 

I  enthusiastically  welcome  this  new 
program  for  that  reason.  However,  I 
know  the  capacity  for  abuse  and  mis- 
direction in  aid  programs  to  politically 
sensitive  areas,  such  as  East  Timor.  I 
intend  to  monitor  closely  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  program  to  ensure, 
first,  that  the  East  Timorese  directly 
benefit;  second,  that  East  Timorese  in- 
stitutions are  strengthened,  and  third, 
that  the  Indonesian  authorities  do  not 
influence  the  recipients  of  this  assist- 
ance. 

I  would  hope,  for  example,  in  devel- 
oping specific  projects  USAID  will  con- 
sult closely  with  representatives  of  the 
East  Timorese,  especially  with  the 
Catholic  Church  in  East  Timor,  led  by 
Bishop  Bello. 

As  Margaret  Carpenter  noted  during 
her  confirmation  hearing  to  be  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Asia  and  Near 
East  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  in  response  to  a 
question  by  me,  "Institutional  and 
human  resource  development  is  crucial 
to  fostering  development  and  ensuring 
that  the  Timorese  people  have  a  say  in 
defining  their  needs  and  means  for 
their  economic  development."  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Indonesians  have  allowed 
them  little  voice  to  date.  I  hope  our 
new  program  will. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION 
OF  MORTON  H.  HALPBRIN  TO  BE 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE FOR  DEMOCRACY  AND 
PEACEKEEPING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Morton  H.  Halperin  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Democracy  and  Peacekeeping  is  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  Armfed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  welcome  this  nomi- 
nation, and  look  forward  to  Dr. 
Halperin's  confirmation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
Mort  Halperin  in  the  past  know  that 
our  Nation  will  benefit  from  having 
such  an  intelligent,  creative,  hard- 
working individual  in  this  important 
leadership  post. 

The  position  for  which  Dr.  Halperin 
has  been  nominated.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Democracy  and 
Peacekeeping,  is  a  new  position  cre- 
ated in  the  Defense  Department  to  deal 
with  the  dramatic  global  changes  since 
the  end  of  the  cold  war.  With  the  fall  of 
communism,  the  long-term  security  of 
our  Nation  will  depend  heavily  on  our 
success  in  promoting  democracy  and 
stability  in  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

Dr.  Halperin  has  the  experience  and 
the  knowledge  to  play  a  key  role  in  de- 
veloping a  sensible  policy  for  conduct- 
ing and  supporting  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations, providing  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, and  formulating  new  means  for 
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promoting  democracy,  thereby  pre- 
venting threats  to  the  United  States 
before  they  develop. 

Mort  Halperin  has  outstanding  career 
credentials  that  attest  to  his  ability  to 
serve  in  the  position  for  which  he  has 
been  nominated.  Currently  a  senior  as- 
sociate at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  Dr.  Halperin  is 
also  Baker  professor  in  the  Elliot 
School  of  International  Affairs  of  the 
George  Washington  University.  He  has 
taught  at  Harvard.  Yale.  Columbia,  and 
MIT.  and  he  has  written  extensively  on 
defense  policy,  international  affairs, 
and  arms  control. 

Dr.  Halperin  has  served  in  the  Gov- 
ernment as  senior  staff  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  prior  to  that  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs  under 
President  Johnson,  for  which  he  won 
the  Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Award 
from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Despite  his  credentials,  despite  his 
impressive  service  to  our  Nation  in  the 
past,  and  despite  the  confidence  ex- 
pressed in  him  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  he  will 
serve  the  Nation  proudly,  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  chosen  to  oppose 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Halperin  before 
he  has  even  had  this  hearing  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  without 
knowing  all  the  facts,  and  without  al- 
lowing Dr.  Halperin  an  opportunity  to 
answer  questions  about  his  record  and 
his  views. 

An  example  of  this  situation  oc- 
curred on  the  floor  today.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  cited  press  re- 
ports, based  on  an  unnamed  source, 
stating  that  Dr.  Halperin  had  advised 
Secretary  Aspin  against  sending  ar- 
mored forces  to  Somalia  to  reinforce 
our  troops  there  over  the  past  month. 
The  Senator  went  as  far  as  to  assign 
partial  blame  to  Dr.  Halperin  for  the 
tragedy  in  Somalia  this  past  weekend. 

After  the  Senator's  statement  this 
afternoon,  a  member  of  my  staff  spoke 
to  Dr.  Halperin,  and  questioned  him  di- 
rectly on  Ihe  reports  about  advice  he 
provided  to  the  Secretary.  Dr.  Halperin 
stated  categorically  that  he  had  been 
in  no  way  involved  in  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  order  additional  armored  forces 
to  Somalia. 

To  me,  this  fact  is  a  stunning  exam- 
ple of  why  all  Members  deserve  to  hear 
the  full  story  about  Dr.  Halperin 
straight  from  Dr.  Halperin.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  give  him  that 
opportunity,  anil  urge  all  Senators  to 
await  the  comraittee's  action.  In  the 
meantime,  SenaVors  should  be  aware 
that  Dr.  Halperin  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  many  eminent  Americans  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
these  individuals,  leaders  in  the  field  of 
American  security,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Me.mbers  of  the  Defense  and  Intelligence 

Communities  Who  Have  Endorsed  Morton 

H.  Halperin 

Former  Secretaries  of  State:  Cyrus  Vance. 
Edmund  P.  Muskie. 

Former  Secretaries  of  Defense:  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  Clark  Clifford.  Elliot  Richard- 
son. Harold  Brown. 

Former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Ambassador  Paul  H.  Nitze. 

Former  Directors  of  Central  Intelligence: 
William  E.  Colby,  Admiral  Stansfield  Turner 
(USN  Ret.V 

Former  JJeputy  Director  of  CIA  for  Intel- 
ligence (and  former  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Policy  Planning  Staff)  Robert 
R.  Bowie.^ 

Former' Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs  McGeorge 
Bundy. 

Former  Deputy  Special  Assistants  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs:  Carl 
Kaysen.  Francis  M.  Bator. 

Former  Head  of  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  General  W.  Y.  Smith  (USAF  Ret.). 

Lieutenant  General  Robert  E.  Pursley 
(USAF  Ret.). 

Former  Ambassadors:  Raymond  Garthoff 
(to  Bulgaria).  Donald  F.  McHenry  (to  the 
United  Nations).  James  F.  Leonard  (to  the 
United  Nations).  Ralph  Earle  II  (to  Salt  II 
and  Director  of  ACDA),  Arthur  Hartman  (to 
the  Soviet  Union).  Jonathan  Dean  (to  MBFR 
Talks). 

Congressman  Howard  L.  Berman  (Chair- 
man. Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs). 

Former  Congressman  Stephen  Solarz. 

Former  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy  David 
E.  McOiffert. 

Former  Undersecretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  ISA  in 
DoD)  Townsend  Hoopes. 

Former  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense: 
Lawrence  J.  Korb.  Ambassador  Paul  ,C. 
Warnke  (and  Director  of  US  ACDA). 

Former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Defense:  Richard  C.  Steadman.  Laurence  S. 
Finkelstein. 

Former  Deputy  Director.  US  ACDA. 
Spurgeon  M.  Keeny.  Jr. 

Former  Assistant  Director  of  the  US  ACDA 
(and  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  Henry  L. 
Stimson  Center)  Barry  Blechman. 

Former  Senior  Staff  Member.  National  Se- 
curity Council.  Jan  M.  Lodal. 

Editor.  Foreign  Policy  Magazine,  Charles 
William  Maynes. 

President.  The  Henry  L.  Stimson  Center. 
Michael  Krepon. 

Professor.  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  George 
Quester. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OVER  THE  COLUMBUS 
DAY  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
161,  a  concurrent  resolution  providing 
for  adjournment  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, just  received  from  the  House,  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  agreed  to, 
and  the  motion  to  reconsider  laid  upon 
the  table.  And  I  am  authorized  to  state 
this  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
Republican  leader. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  161)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  161 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Thursday,  October  7.  1993.  or  Fri- 
day. October  8.  1993.  pursuant  to  a  motion 
made  by  the  majority  leader  or  his  designee. 
it  stand  adjourned  until  noon  on  Tuesday. 
October  12.  1993.  or  until  noon  on  the  second 
day  after  Members  are  notified  to  reassemble 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, whichever  occurs  first;  and  that  when 
the  Senate  recesses  or  adjourns  at  the  close 
of  business  on  Thursday.  October  7.  1993.  pur- 
suant to  a  motion  made  by  the  majority 
leader  or  his  designee,  in  accordance  with 
this  resolution,  it  stand  recessed  or  ad- 
journed until  noon  on  Wednesday.  October 
13.  1993.  or  at  such  time  as  may  be  specified 
by  the  majority  leader  or  his  designee  in  the 
motion  to  recess  or  adjourn,  or  until  noon  on 
the  second  day  after  Members  are  notified  to 
reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  con- 
current resolution,  whichever  occurs  first. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  following  nominations: 
Calendar  Order  Nos.  367,  377,  378.  379. 
380.  381,  382,  403,  404.  406,  407,  408,  409, 
410,  412,  416,  417,  418.  419,  421,  422,  430, 
431,  432,  444,  445,  446,  447,  448,  449,  450. 
and  all  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  in  the  Coast  Guard  and 
Foreign  Service. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc: 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read;  that  upon  confirma- 
tion, the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  en  bloc:  and  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  Senate's  action'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  Energy 

Tara  Jeanne  O'Toole.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Environ- 
ment. Safety  and  Health),  vice  Paul  L. 
Ziemer.  resigned. 

Department  of  State 

John  D.  Negroponte.  of  New  York,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

Execltive  Office  of  the  Preside.nt 

John  Roggen  Schmidt,  of  Illinois,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure  of 
service  as  the  Chief  U.S.  Negotiator  to  the 
Uruguay  round. 

U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 

Margaret  V.W.  Carpenter,  of  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Carol  J.  Lancaster,  of  the, District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
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ASIAN  Development  Bank 

Linda  Tsao  Yang-,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Department  of  Enekcy 

Daniel  A.  Dreyfus,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor  of   the    Office    of   Civilian    Radioactive 
Waste  Management.  Department  of  Energy. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services 

Mary  Jo  Bane,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Family  Support.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Shirley  Sears  Chater.  of  Texas,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security. 
The  Judiciary 

Herbert  L.  Chaboi.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  expir- 
ing 15  years  after  he  takes  office.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

Department  of  State 

Roger  R.  Gamble,  of  Virginia,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  minister-counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Suriname. 

William  Dale  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Bulgaria. 

Richard  A.  Boucher,  of  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

Peter  F.  Romero,  of  Florida,  a  career  mem- 
ber of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of 
counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador. 

Pa/ker  W.  Borg.  of  Minnesota,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  ojinister-counselor.  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Ice- 
land. 

Thomas  Michael  Tolliver  Niles.  pf  Ken- 
tucky, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Greece. 

Edward  Joseph  Perkins,  of  Oregon,  a  ca- 
reer member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Australia. 

William  Lacy  Swing,  of  North  Carolina,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
1  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Haiti. 

Richard  W.  Teare.  of  Ohio,  a  career  mem- 
ber of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of 
minister-counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  Papua  New  Guinea 
and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Solomon  Islands  and 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Vanuatu. 

Theresa  Anne  Tull.  of  New  Jersey,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  minister-counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  Brunei  Darussalam. 


Peace  Corps 

Carol  Bellamy,  of  New  York,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  vice  Elaine  L.  Chao.  re- 
signed. 

Department  of  Commerce 

David  J.  Barram.  of  California,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Department  of  Labor 

Anne  H.  Lewis,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor. 

Katharine  G.  Abraham,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  labor  Statistics.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4  years  vice 
Janet  L.  Norwood,  term  expired. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Neal  F.  Lane,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  a 
term  of  6  years. 

^  Department  of  State 

Madeleine  Korbel  Albright,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Forty- 
eighth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Edward  S.  Walker.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Alternate  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Forty-eighth  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Victor  Marrero.  of  New  York,  to  be  an  Al- 
ternate Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Forty-eighth  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Karl  Frederick  Inderfurth.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  an  Alternate  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Forty- 
eighth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Sam  Gejdenson.  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Forty-eighth  Session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations. 

William  F.  Goodling.  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Forty-eighth  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Coast  Guard.  Foreign  Service 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Mal- 
colm D.  Stevens,  and  ending  Patrick  M. 
Gorman,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  7.  1993. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Gor- 
don D.  Garrett,  and  ending  Joseph  R. 
Castillo,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  14.  1993. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Jon  D. 
Allen,  and  ending  Robert  M.  Dean.  IV.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  4.  1993. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Paul  Snow  Carpenter,  and  ending  James  G. 
Wallar.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  14.  1993. 
statement  on  the  nomination  of  dr.  tara  j. 

O'TOOLE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  have  carefully 
examined  the  background  and  quali- 
fications of  Dr.  Tara  J.  O'Toole,-  who 
has  been  nominated  by  President  Clin- 
ton to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy for  Environment,  Safety  and 
Health. 


October  7,  1993 

There  were  some  initial  misgivings 
about  memberships  that  Dr.  OToole 
had  listed  on  the  official  papers  she 
provided  to  the  committee.  Dr.  O'Toole 
met  with  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  did  Secretary  O'Leary.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  committee  was 
satisfied  with  Dr.  OToole's  expla- 
nations and  impressed  with  her  creden- 
tials. After  a  thorough  hearing,  the 
committee  voted  18  to  2  to  recommend 
her  confirmation  to  the  Senate. 

Dr.  O'Toole  indicated  in  her  Senate 
papers  that  she  had  been  a  member  of 
a  group  that  was  referred  to  before  Dr. 
O'Toole  joined  as  Marxist-Feminist 
Group  I.  In  the  late  1970's  this  informal 
women's  discussion  group  changed  its 
name  to  Northeast  Feminist  Scholars. 
Dr.  O'Toole  did  not  join  the  group  until 
several  years  later  when  she  was  in  her 
medical  residency  at  Yale.  Having 
heard  this  explanation,  most  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  con- 
vinced that  while  it  might  have  been 
smarter  for  Dr.  O'Toole  to  list  this 
group  by  its  current  name,  she  clearly 
is  not  a  Marxist. 

What  Dr.  O'Toole  is,  however,  is 
highly  qualified  for  this  job. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environ- 
ment, Safety  and  Health  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  public  and  the  workers  involved  in 
the  cleanup  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
complex. 

Dr.  O'Toole  is  a  medical  doctor  with 
a  speciality  in  occupational  health. 
She  received  her  medical  degree  from 
George  Washington  University,  com- 
pleted her  residency  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, and  received  a  masters  of  public 
health  from  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

For  the  past  4  years.  Dr.  O'Toole  has 
studied  the  problems  of  the  cleanup 
program  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
&s  a  senior  analyst  at  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. She  was  a  principal  author  of  the 
study  Complex  Cleanup,  outlining  the 
problems  of  nuclear  weapons  complex 
cleanup.  Dr.  O'Toole  was  project  direc- 
tor for  the  followup  study.  Hazards 
Ahead,  about  worker  safety  in  the 
cleanup. 

The  cleanup  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
complex  is  one  of  the  most  costly  and 
difficult  jobs  facing  America  today.  Dr. 
O'Toole's  specialized  medical  training 
and  her  professional  background  com- 
bine to  make  her  a  most  qualified  per- 
son to  tackle  the  public  health  and  oc- 
cupational safety  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

statement  on  the  nomination  of  tara 

O'TOOLE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  today,  we 
consider  the  nomination  of  Tara 
O'Toole,  to  be  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Environment,  Safety  and  Health  at 
the  Department  of  Energy.  It  is  a  posi- 
tion of  great  importance  and  respon- 
sibility. 

The  nominee  will  be  responsible  for 
the  nuclear  safety  policies  and  prac- 
tices   for   20,000    Federal    workers   and 
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146,000  DOE  contractor  employees.  The 
nominee  will  establish  and  oversee  all 
worker  protection  programs  at  DOE 
and  investigate  all  serious  accidents. 

The  power  of  the  position  is  substan- 
tial. The  nominee  has  the  authority  to 
determine  and  shutdown  unsafe  oper- 
ations, at  DOE  military  and  civilian  fa- 
cilities. Moreover,  the  nominee  inde- 
pendently oversees  DOE  compliance 
with  State  and  Federal  environmental 
laws. 

The  nominee  will  have  substantial 
access  to  and  influence  over  sensitive 
U.S.  military  and  civilian  nuclear  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  a  position  directly  related  to  na- 
tional security.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  point  to  my  colleagues.  This  nom- 
ination—to this  position— should  not 
be  taken  lightly.  We  should  discharge 
our  duties  very,  very  carefully. 

For  the  Record,  the  following  insert 
outlines  the  responsibilities  and  au- 
thority of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Environment.  Health  and  Safety  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
outline  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Office  of  the  assistant  Secretary 
for  Environment.  Safety  and  Health 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Environment.  Safety  and  Health: 

Establishes  occupational  health  and  safety 
policies,  including  nuclear  safety  policies 
and  practices,  for  20.000  federal  workers  and 
146.000  DOB  contractors  employees. 

Provides  independent  oversight  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  field 
office  and  contractor  environment,  health 
and  safety  programs  at  DOE  facilities. 

Is  the  only  organization  that  independ- 
ently oversees  the  adequacy  of  worker  pro- 
tection programs  at  DOE.  (DOE  is  exempted 
from  inspections  and  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  by  virtue  of  its  authority 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.) 

Investigates  all  serious  accidents  at  DOE 
facilities. 

Has  authority  to  shutdown  unsafe  oper- 
ations at  DOE  facilities. 

Provides  independent  oversight  of  DOE 
compliance  with  state  and  federal  environ- 
mental laws. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  this  con- 
text, we  need  to  examine  the  nominee's 
experience  and  the  organizations  to 
which  she  joined  as  a  member.  We  need 
to  understand  the  nominee's  views  on 
nuclear  energy  and  how  she  will  carry 
out  her  responsibilities. 

I  have  very  serious  reservations  over 
the  qualifications  of  the  nominee. 
There  are  three  serious  shortcomings. 
First,  the  nominee's  lack  of  manage- 
rial experience. 

Second,  in  a  position  so  critical  to 
national  security,  her  membership  and 
participation  with  certain  groups  cause 
great  concern. 

And  third,  her  memberships  in  envi- 
ronmental organizations  which  opp>ose 
any   form   of  nuclear   energy   and   ac- 


tively practice  civil  disobedience  to  op- 
pose niiolear  energy  and  storage.  This 
leads  me  to  additional  questions  on  the 
nominee's  agenda  and  objectivity. 

I  believe  that  it  is  critical  that  the 
Senate  and  the  American  public  under- 
stand the  nominee's  background,  expe- 
rience, and  views  which  will  affect  our 
national  policy  and  security. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  administration's  at- 
tempts to  silence  legitimate  discussion 
concerning  this  nomination.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt  from  the  adminis- 
tration:  ' 

Spurious  charges  have  been  leveled  against 
Dr.  Tara  O'Toole  that  harken  back  to  the 
McCarthy  era. 

There  we  have  the  defense  but  no  real 
informative  discussion.  Anyone  who 
raises  legitimate  questions  concerning 
the  nominee  is  smeared  by  the  McCar- 
thy label.  It  is  a  time-honored  tradi- 
tion, but  brought  to  a  new  high  in  the 
era  of  political  correctness — such 
charges  stop  needed,  healthy  debate.  In 
this  case,  it  is  clearly  an  attempt  to 
stifle  any  debate  on  policy  implica- 
tions and  national  security — it  is  an 
undignified  diversion. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity,  for  the  record,  to  out- 
line my  concerns  over  this  nominee. 
The  first  is  over  the  nominee's  ability 
to  manage  the  size  of  the  organization 
for  which  the  nominee  will  be  respon- 
sible. 

No  one  questions  the  nominee's  aca- 
demic qualifications,  her  credentials  as 
a  physician  or  as  a  researcher.  How- 
ever, this  position  requires  extensive 
managerial  skill  and  expertise  which  is 
not  reflected  in  the  material  submitted 
to  the  committee.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Environment  and  Health  is 
directly  responsible  for  managing  and 
administering  an  organization  of  ap- 
proximately 400  employees — which  in 
turn  oversees  and  affects  the  policies 
and  practices  of  20,000  DO^  employees 
an'd  146.000  contract  employees. 

The  nominee  comes  to  the  Depart- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  ability  to  cre- 
ate effective  organizational  structures 
and  systems  is  critical  to  successfully 
meet  the  complex  challenges  of  clean- 
ing up  DOE  facilities. 

However,  the  area  which  causes  me 
the  greatest  concern  is  not  the  lack  of 
managerial  experience,  but  the  nomi- 
nee's memberships  in  various  organiza- 
tions and  the  positions  and  views  of 
those  organizations. 

We  define  ourselves  by  the  groups  or 
organizations  to  which  we  belong.  If 
one  joins  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
Party,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  because 
of  a  shared  set  of  political  beliefs  with 
one  of  the  parties.  If  a  person  joins  a 
church,  it  is  because  they  share  a  com- 
mon set  of  beliefs  or  faith  with  mem- 
bers of  that  church.  At  the  same  time, 
people  usually  do  not  join  a  group  or 
organization  if  they  disagree  or  do  not 
share  its  views  or  beliefs. 


As  a  Result,  this  body  has,  on  many 
occasions,  concluded  that  membership 
in  certain  organizations  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  determining 
whether  a  nominee  is  fit  for  office  or 
confirmation.  For  example,  if  someone 
belongs  to  an  organization  or  club 
which  discriminates  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ligion, race,  or  gender,  it  is  assumed 
that  such  association  reflects  that 
nominee's  views.  If  such  views  are  at 
odds  with  our  stated  national  policies 
and  objectives,  it  can  serve  to  dis- 
qualify that  person  from  holding  a  pub- 
lic position. 

I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  continue 
looking  at  one's  memberships  in  trying 
to  determine  whether  a  nominee  is 
right  for  the  job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  the  committee  form  which 
the  nominee  filled  out  listing  her  var- 
ious memberships. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  form 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources 

Addendum  to  Statement  for  Completion  by 

Presidential  Nominees. 
Nominee:  Tara  O'Toole. 

Position  to  which  nominated:  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  for  Environment.  Safe- 
ty and  Health. 

e.mployment  record 

Occupational  Medicine  Fellow.  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  School  of  Public  Health, 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land: 7/8&-7/89. 

Senior  Analyst.  U.S.  Congress  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.  Oceans  and  Envi- 
ronment Program.  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
S.E..  Washington.  DC:  8/89-Present.  Analyst 
and  contributing  author  responsible  for 
those  aspects  of  1991  OTA  report  "Complex 
.Cleanup"  that  dealt  with  potential  off-site 
health  impacts  of  contamination  at  DOE  fa- 
cilities. Project  director  of  "Hazards  Ahead." 
1993  OTA  report  that  addressed  health  and 
safety  threats  faced  by  cleanup  workers  at 
DOE  facilities.  Member  of  team  conducting 
OTA  study  of  environment,  safety  and  health 
aspects  of  nuclear  weapons  dismantlement  in 
U.S.  and  in  Russia.  (This  report  will  be  re- 
leased in  Fall  1993.) 

Professional  Memberships  (all  member- 
ships—no offices  held):  American  Public 
Health  Association:  1977-present;  Associa- 
tion of  Occupational  and  Environmental 
Health  Clinics:  1989-present;  Society  for  Oc- 
cupational and  Environmental  Medicine: 
1989-pr'esent;  American  College  of  Occupa- 
tional and  Environmental  Medicine:  1987- 
present;  Society  for  Research  and  Education 
in  Primary  Care  Medicine:  1984-87;  American 
College  of  Physicians:  1984-87;  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science: 
1988-present:  American  Medical  Women's  As- 
sociation: 1992-93. 

Social.  Charitable  and  Civic  Memberships 
(all  memberships — no  offices  held):  Women's 
Housing  Coalition.  Baltimore.  Maryland: 
1990-present;  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council:  1989-present;  Greenpeace:  1989-1992; 
Sierra  Club:  approx.  1990-91;  Environmental 
Defense  Fund:  approx.  1990-92;  National 
Abortion  Rights  Action  League:  1989- 
present;  Central  American  Health  Network: 
1988-1992;  MarxisfFeminist  Group:  present; 
Physicians  for  Social   Responsibility:   1979- 
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present;  Physicians  for  Reproductive  Health: 
1990-92:  George  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine  Alumni  Fund:  1991- 
present;  Physicians  for  a  National  Health 
Care  Plan:  1990-present;  WETA    1990-present. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  filling 
out  the  forms  for  the  confirmation 
process,  the  nominee  submitted,  that 
she  belonged  to  an  organization  called 
the  Marxist/Feminist  Group.  No  one 
else  wrote  that  down.  It  is  not  some- 
thing others  cooked  up.  Moreover,  she 
listed  herself  a^  a  present  member. 

According  to  the  nominee's  affidavit, 
the  nominee  joined  the  group  in  1981 
and  continued  as  a  member  through 
1993.  It  is  not  something  the  nominee 
did  back  in  the  hey  day  of  the  late 
1960's  or  early  1970's — or  in  period  of 
youthful  idealism.  No.  she  listed  her- 
self as  a  current  member. 

The  administration's  defense  is  that 
the  name  of  this  group  had  changed  3 
years  prior  to  the  nominee  joining  the 
group  in  1981.  If  that  is  the  case,  why 
did  the  nominee  not  submit  the  name 
of  the  group  as  the  Northeast  Feminist 
Scholars  [NFS]  instead  of  the  Marxist/ 
Feminist  Group? 

In  truth,  the  group  continued  to  go 
by  the  name  the  Marxist/Feminist 
Group— if  not  formally,  at  least  infor- 
mally. 

Now,  the  nominee  claims  that  even 
though  she  joined  an  organization 
called  the  Marxist^Feminist  Group,  she 
did  not  endorse  marxism  nor  did  she 
assume  anyone  else  in  the  group  en- 
dorsed marxism. 

My  question  is.  if  one  does  not  be- 
lieve or  never  believed  in  marxism  to 
some  degree,  why  would  anyone  join 
anything  called  the  Marxist/Feminist 
Group? 

For  the  record,  the  White  House  re- 
sponse to  Senators  Johnston  and  Wal- 
lop, Dated  July  6,  1993.  makes  some 
rather  unbelievable  statements. 

For  example: 

Dr.  O'Toole  has  never  endorsed  nfiarxist 
theory,  nor  has  she  ever  had  the  impression 
that  any  other  members  of  the  Northeast 
Feminist  Society  [NES]  (Marxist^Feminist 
Group)  held  such  beliefs. 

Dr.  O'Toole  never  assumed  that  member- 
ship in  NFS  (Marxist. Feminist  Group)  would 
suggest  to  anyone  that  she  endorsed  marx- 
ism. 

In  this  case,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
she,  at  some  time,  did  not  believe,  to 
some  degree,  in  marxism.  The  adminis- 
tration's defense  seems  disingenuous  at 
best.  It  strains  reasonable  credibility. 
It  would  be  more  credible  to  say: 
Yes.  I  did  try  marijuana  and  I  did  inhale, 
or  yes.  I  once  believed  in  marxism,  but  now 
I  neither  smoke  marijuana  nor  believe  in 
marxism. 

The  nominee  also  submitted  that  she 
belonged  to  an  organization  called  the 
Central  American  Health  Network 
from  1988  through  1992.  The  nominee's 
membership  in  this  organization,  com- 
bined with  her  membership  in  the 
marxist  feminist  organization,  raise 
additional  questions,  as  to  her  underly- 


ing beliefs  and  views  in  relation  to  na- 
tional and  public  policy. 

It  also  begins  to  establish  a  pattern 
of  the  nominee  joining  organizations 
which  oppose  and  disagree  with  U.S. 
military  and  nuclear  policy. 

The  Central  American  Health  Net- 
work was  established  in  1983,  in  large 
part  due  to  the  group's  opposition  to 
United  States  policy  in  Nicaragua, 
Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador. 

The  network  was  nonprofit  and  hu- 
manitarian. It  delivered  medical  sup- 
plies and  helped  upgrade  primary  care 
in  these  three  countries. 

I  do  not  question  the  nature  of  what 
the  organization  was  trying  to  do. 
However,  the  group's  bias  and  judg- 
ment is  open  to  question. 

The  organization  worked  through  the 
Sandinista  Ministry  of  Health  in  Nica- 
ragua from  1983  to  the  present  time. 
However,  in  Guatemala  and  El  Sal- 
vador, the  health  network  refused  to 
work  with  the  governments  of  either 
country.  Their  position  is  understand- 
able considering  the  human  rights  vio- 
lations of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador 
during  that  period. 

However,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  the  human  rights  abuses  and 
violations  in  Guatemala  and  El  Sal- 
vador are  any  less  offensive  than  the 
gross  abuses  and  violations  occurring 
during  that  same  period  in  Nicaragua. 

The  network's  cooperation  and  work 
through  the  Sandinista  government 
prior  to  free  elections  appears  to  be  an 
implicit  endorsement  of  that  regime 
and  rejection  of  U.S.  policy.  Likewise, 
their  refusal  to  work  with  the  anti- 
Marxist  governments  and  ministries  in 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  is  a  con- 
demnation of  both  countries  and  the 
United  States  alliance  with  those  coun- 
tries. 

In  my  view,  if  their  objective  was 
only  humanitarian,  a  more  appropriate 
position  would  have  been  to  condemn 
the  abuses  occurring  in  all  three  coun- 
tries and  to  work  only  through  non- 
governmental entities. 

However,  it  appears,  based  on  its  ac- 
tions and  from  discussions  with  the 
Central  American  Health  Network, 
that  the  organization  was  more  favor- 
ably inclined  to  support  the  Marxist  re- 
gimes and  movements  of  the  region— 
and  to  oppose  both  U.S.  policy  and  the 
regional  nonmarxist  governments. 

In  addition.  I  have  strong  reserva- 
tions of  confirming  someone  to  this  po- 
sition who  has  belonged  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  opposes  all  forms  of  nuclear 
energy  and  the  storage  of  nuclear 
waste. 

The  nominee  lists  membership  in 
Greenpeace  from  1989  to  1992.  During 
that  period  of  time.  Greenpeace  so 
strongly  opposed  nuclear  energy  and 
storage  that  it  practiced  civil  disobe- 
dience in  opposition. 

There  is  probably  no  greater  issue  of 
national  importance  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  than  the  resolution  of 


how  to  safely  store  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary and  civilian  nuclear  waste.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  the  nominee 
may  come  with  such  biases  that  these 
efforts  could  be  jeopardized. 

And  so  a  legitimate  question  is.  How 
can  this  nominee  objectively  approach 
the  very  complex  issues  of  nuclear 
weapons,  power,  and  cleanup  without  a 
bias  or  agenda  which  may  work  against 
the  national  security  interest. 

In  summary,  these  memberships,  not 
only  the  ones  I  have  mentioned,  but 
the  other  memberships  listed  by  the 
nominee,  suggest  a  predisposition  for 
extremism  and  radicalism.  In  my  view, 
this  position  is  too  sensitive,  too  com- 
plex, and  the  risks  too  high  to  confirm 
such  a  nominee. 

I  do  believe  that  the  nominee  has 
noble  intentions;  however,  I  fear  the 
nominee  would  approach  her  assign- 
ments from  a  fundamentally  flawed 
framework. 

Consequently,  I  cannot  support  or 
consent  to  this  confirmation.  My  pur- 
pose today  is  to  establish  the  record  as 
to  why  I  am  opposing  this  nominee. 

I  hope  I  am  proven  wrong.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  strongly  supports  the 
nominee  as  do  other  members  of  the 
Energy  Committee.  These  are  endorse- 
ments on  which  I  place  great  value. 

But,  ultimately,  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  are  responsible 
and  will  be  held  accountable.  They 
must  ensure  that  our  energy  policy 
promotes  the  Nation's  energy  and  secu- 
rity interest — they  must  ensure  that 
this  nominee  carries  out  such  policies 
and  not  an  agenda  which  would  work 
against  the  Nation's  best  interest. 

STATE.MENT  O.N  THE  NO.MIN.ATION  OF  DA.MEL  A. 
DREYEUS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Dan- 
iel Dreyfus  to  be  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment for  the  Department  of  Energy. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  that  such  a 
talented  and  dedicated  public  servant 
is  willing  to  take  on  the  difficult  and 
controversial  task  of  overseeing  the 
long-term  management  and  disposal  of 
this  Nation's  nuclear  waste.  Dr.  Drey- 
fus" engineering  training,  his  famili- 
arity with  the  scientific  issues  which 
will  be  facing  him,  and  his  ability  to 
deal  with  the  political  obstacles  that 
exist,  uniquely  qualify  him  for  this  po- 
sition. 

Dr.  Dreyfus  has  had  a  long  career  in 
the  area  of  energy  policy  and  planning. 
His  years  of  Government  experience, 
both  with  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  and  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  well  as 
his  private  sector  experience,  have  pre- 
pared him  well  to  take  on  the  ex- 
tremely important  and  challenging  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Radioactive  Waste  Management. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Dan  Dreyfus 
will  be  a  great  asset  to  the  Department 
of  Energy,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  his  nomination. 
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STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  DAVID  R. 
BARRAM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  considering 
the  nomination  of  David  R.  Barram  for 
the  position  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation 
held  Mr.  Barram's  confirmation  hear- 
ing on  September  15.  1993.  and  reported 
his  nomination  on  October  6.  1993. 

Traditionally,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Commerce  has  served  as  the  Depart- 
ment's chief  operating  officer,  or  its  in- 
ternal manager.  Management  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  [DOC]  oper- 
ations covers  a  wide  range  of  complex 
activities,  from  the  development  of 
trade,  technology,  and  telecommuni- 
cations policy  to  oceans  and  atmos- 
pheric issues.  While  directing  DOC  has 
always  been  challenging,  the  Depart- 
ment's diverse  programs  are  particu- 
larly important  today  as  the  world  fo- 
cuses more  closely  on  economic  com- 
petition and  new  international  alli- 
ances. 

On  the  edge  of  the  21st  century,  DOC 
stands  as  the  lead  Federal  agency  for 
major  economic  and  technology  initia- 
tives. The  operation  of  these  diverse 
programs  with  tighter  budgets  requires 
an  innovative  and  experienced  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  Barram  has  such  experience.  He 
has  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
managing  world-class  high-technology 
companies  such  as  Apple  Computer, 
Silicon  Graphics,  and  Hewlett-Packard. 
His  accomplishments_and  talents  are 
familiar  to  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate. 

Most  recently.  Mr.  Barram  held  the 
position  of  vice  president  and  chief  fi- 
nancial officer  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
During  his  tenure,  he  was  involved  in 
several  reorganizations  of  the  company 
intended  to  ensure  that  the  company 
could  compete  in  the  ever-changing 
high-technology  marketplace.  Prior  to 
his  position  with  Apple  Computer,  Inc., 
Mr.  Barram  served  as  the  first  chief  fi- 
nancial officer  of  Silicon  Graphics. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Barram  has  dem- 
onstrated a  commitment  to  advancing 
educational  goals  and  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  National 
Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy, 
a  nonprofit  organization.  He  has  served 
on  the  State  of  California  Schools  Op- 
erations Committee  and  has  authored 
articles  on  education  and  business. 

Mr.  Barram  graduated  from  Wheaton 
College  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  in  1965 
and  received  his  master's  degree  in 
business  administration  from  Santa 
Clara  University  in  1973. 

Mr.  Barram's  expertise  in  managing 
premiere  high-technology  firms  will  be 
an  asset  to  DOC  and  to  the  administra- 
tion. Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  President's  nomination 
of  David  R.  Barram  to  be  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  following  nomination 
reported  today  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee:  Gen.  George  A.  Joulwan, 
to  be  general;  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominee  be  con- 
firmed; that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read;  that  upon  con- 
firmation, the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  the  table;  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action;  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination,  as  confirmed,  is  as 
follows: 

In  THE  Army 

The  following  named  officer  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  while  assigned 
to  a  posifHon  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity under  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a): 

To  be  general 

Gen.  George  A.  Joulwan,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 
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(B)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
icy  formulation". 

(b)  TECHNICAL  Correction.— Subsection 
(a)(1)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  Under  Secretary"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "an  Under  Secretary". 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  legislative  session. 


REPEALING        OF        REQUIREMENT 
THAT     UNDER     SECRETARY     FOR 
HEALTH     IN     THE     DEPARTMENT 
OF     VETERANS     AFFAIRS     BE     A 
DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 
proceed    to    the    immediate    consider- 
ation of  S.  1534.  relating  to  a  repeal  of 
a    requirement    that    the    Under    Sec- 
retary for  Health  in  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  be  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, introduced  earlier  today  by  Sen- 
ators   Rockefeller    and    Murkowski; 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  and 
passed;  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  upon  the  table;  and  that  any 
statements  relative  to  the  passage  of 
this    item    appear    at    the    appropriate 
place  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (S.  1534)  was  deemed  read 
three  times  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1534 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  THAT 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS  FOR  HEALTH  BE  A  DOCTOR 
OF  MEDICINE. 

(a)  Repeal— Subsection  (a)(2)  of  section 
305  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  "shall  be  a  doctor  of 
medicine  and":  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "in  the  medical  profes- 
sion,"; and 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  VA'S  UNDER 
SECRETARY  FOR  HEALTH 
Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senate  is  acting 
on  this  bill  which  I  introduced,  along 
with  my  good  friend,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Senator  MURKOWSKL 
This  legislation  would  modify  current 
law  so  as  to  allow  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Health  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  to  be  other  than  a  medical 
doctor.  Under  current  law.  section  305 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  which 
dates  from  1946,  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Health  must  be  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  President,  proposals  to  change 
this  current  law  limitation  have  been 
discussed  for  a  number  of  years  but 
have  never  moved  forward.  I  believe 
that  there  are  two  compelling  reasons 
for  now  taking  action  on  this  pro- 
posal— one  immediate  and  one  more 
long  term.  \ 

Mr.  President,  the  longer  term  and 
more  important,  reason  for  supporting 
this  change  in  law  is  related  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  VA  health  care  system  as 
we  embark  upon  national  health  care 
reform.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  under  which  VA  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  with  other  provid- 
ers for  patients  from  among  the  vet- 
eran population,  is  the  right  way  for 
VA  to  go.  Were  VA  to  remain  outside 
of  the  future  health  system.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
the  system's  long  term  survival.  How- 
ever, for  VA  to  be  competitive  in  the 
coming  competitive  environment, 
there  will  have  to  be  some  significant 
changes  in  how  the  system  is  managed 
and  marketed. 

As  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Jesse  Brown  said  in  his  letter  trans- 
mitting this  legislation,  which  I  will 
place  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  "The  position  of  Under 
Secretary  for  Health  is  that  of  an  exec- 
utive. An  individual  serving  in  the  po- 
sition must  possess  health  care  man- 
agement skills,  and  must  be  capable  of 
developing  and  directing  implementa- 
tion of  health  care  policy."  I  agree 
completely  with  this  view  and  also 
agree  with  Secretary  Brown's  further 
statement  that  "[m]any  very  capable 
and  experienced  persons  who  have 
these  skills  do  not  also  possess  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  mediciiie." 

Mr.  President,  the  more  immediate 
reason  for  making  this  change  relates 
to  the  compelling  need  to  find  a  highly 
qualified  candidate  t»Jill  the  currently 
vacant  position  of  Under  Secretary  for 
Health.  The  process  to  find  someone  for 
this  position  began  early  this  year.  The 
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search  committee  that  was  established 
to  find  a  candidate  screened  a  large 
number  of  applications  from  M.D.'s. 
but.  of  the  four  individuals  finally  se- 
lected, none  was  available  for  nomina- 
tion to  the  position. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  search  process  was  carried  out 
in  an  appropriate  manner  and  that 
there  were  some  highly  qualified  can- 
didates among  those  screened  by  the 
search  committee,  the  fact  is  that 
there  is  no  nominee  for  this  critical  po- 
sition many  months  after  it  was  known 
that  the  position  would  be  open.  The 
*  process  must  go  forward  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  identify  further  candidates. 

As  consideration  has  been  given  to 
how  to  proceed  further  with  this 
search,  VA  proposed  amending  the  law 
so  as  to  remove  the  requirement  that 
the  Under  Secretary  be  an  M.D.,  there- 
by allowing  VA  to  solicit  applications 
from^a  wider  pool  of  potential  appli- 
cants. The  anticipation  is  that  this 
change  will  generate  interest  in  the  po- 
sition from  among  VA  non-M.D.  man- 
agers as  well  as  non-M.D.  s  involved 
I  >«ith  other  health  systems. 

»Mr.  President,  although  I  would 
think  that  it  would  be  clear,  let  me 
state  unequivocally  that  I  am  not 
antiphysician  nor  should  this  legisla- 
tion be  viewed  this  way.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  those  who  are  doc- 
tors of  medicine  and  woul(J  be  quite 
happy  to  have  the  President\oominate 
an  M.D.  to  be  the  next  Under  Secretary 
for  Health.  At  the  same  time.  I  do  not 
believe  that  only  a  physician  can  fill 
that  position. 

Mr  President.  I  plan  to  work,  along 
with  Senator  Murkowski,  other  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  and  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  to  gain  final  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  September  16.  1993.  letter 
from  Secretary  Brown,  which  transmit- 
ted this  legislation  to  the  Senate,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follqws: 

Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Washington.  September  16,  1993. 
Hon.  Al  Gore. 
President  of  the  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Pre.sident:  We  are  transmitting 
a  draft  bill.  To  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  delete  a  requirement  that 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Health  in  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  be  a  doctor  of 
medicine." 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Health  in  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  is  the  head  of 
VAs  Veterans  Health  Administration,  and  is 
responsible  for  administering  a  health  care 
system  consisting  of  171  medical  centers.  371 
outpatient  clinics.  131  nursing  homes,  and  36 
domiciliaries.  The  Veterans  Health  Adminis- 
tration employs  over  200.000  individuals,  and 
its  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  was  just  under 
$15  billion.  The  position  of  Under  Secretary 
for  Health  is  that  of  an  executive.  An  indi- 
vidual serving  in  the  position  must  possess 


health  care  management  skills,  financial 
management  and  budgeting  skills,  and  must 
be  capable  of  developing  and  directing  imple- 
mentation of  health  care  policy.  Many  very 
capable  and  experienced  persons  who  have 
these  skills  do  not  also  possess  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  are  excluded  from 
serving  as  the  Under  Secretary.  Such  persons 
include  the  heads  of  many  large  health  care 
institutions.  This  draft  bill  would  permit 
consideration  of  those  individuals. 

VA  estimates  that  there  would  be  no  cost 
associated  with  enactment  of  the  draft  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  legislative  proposal 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jesse  Brown. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Senator  Rockefeller,  in  introducing 
legislation  which  would  allow  a  non- 
physician  to  serve  as  VA's  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Health. 

Current  law  requires  that  the  posi- 
tion be  filled  by  a  medical  doctor.  This 
bill  would  eliminate  that  requirement 
and  instead  allow  the  President  to  ap- 
point, and  the  Senate  to  confirm,  a 
woman  or  man  who  is  not  a  physician. 
Of  course,  the  legislation  would  not 
preclude  the  nomination,  confirmation 
and  service  of  a  physician  should  the 
President  select  a  physician  for  the  of- 
fice. 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Health  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  ultimately  the  American  people 
for  the  health  care  provided  to  Ameri- 
ca's veterans  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  He  or  she  will  serve 
as  the  head  of  the  Veterans  Health  Ad- 
ministration, an  organization  of  200.000 
health  care  providers  operating 
through  a  system  of  171  medical  cen- 
ters. 371  outpatient  clinics.  131  nursing 
homes,  and  36  domiciliaries.  He  or  she 
will  be  given  stewardship  of  a  budget  of 
approximately  $16  billion  in  the  year  to 
come.  Each  day  finds  approximately 
85.000  veterans  as  patients  in  a  VA  fa- 
cility. Each  year.  VA  provides  over  23 
million  outpatient  visits. 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Health  faces 
one  of  the  most  challenging  missions  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Many,  per- 
haps most,  of  these  challenges  are  not 
just  the  challenges  of  medicine.  They 
are  instead  the  challenges  inherent  in 
the  leadership  of  such  a  widespread, 
complex  organization.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  the  challenges  are  the  challenges  of 
the  clinical  practice  of  medicine.  To  be 
successful,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  must  be  able  to  call  upon  a  VA 
leadership  team  with  expertise  and 
skill  in  both  medicine  and  manage- 
ment. 

This  legislation  will  allow  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  to  decide  for  them- 
selves if  the  medical  expertise  is  most 
needed  at  the  under  Secretary  level  as 
well     as     throughout     the     Veterans 


Health  Administration.  This  legisla- 
tion would  allow  VA  the  same  freedom 
that  private  health  care  systems  have 
to  select  the  best  possible  person  for 
their  top  leadership.  This  legislation 
would  be  one  step  toward  implement- 
ing the  goals  of  the  Vice  Presidents'  ef- 
fort to  reinvent  government  by  reduc- 
ing statutory  micromanagement  of 
Federal  personnel  decisions.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  218,  S.  1507,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Technical  Amendments  bill; 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  and 
passed;  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  upon  the  table;  and  that  any 
statements  thereon  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  appropriate  place,  as 
though  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (S.  1507)  was  deemed  read 
three  times  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1507 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLEi  REFERENCES. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Higher  Education  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1993". 

(b)  References.— Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  1001  et  seq  I 

SEC.  f.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  PELL  GRANTS  FOR 
INCARCERATED  INDIVIDUALS. 

Section  410  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1992  (20  U.S.C.  1070a  note)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  that  the  changes  made  in  section 
401(b)(8)(B).  relating  to  Federal  Pell  Grants 
for  incarcerated  individuals,  shall  apply  to 
the  awarding  of  Federal  Pell  Grants  for  peri- 
ods of  enrollment  on  or  after  July  1.  1996:". 

SEC.     3.     BASIC     EDUCATIONAL     OPPORTUNITY 
GRANTS. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  401(a)(li  (20 
use.  1070a(a)(l))  is  amended  by  inserting  ". 
except  that  this  sentence  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  place  an  institution  on  a  reim- 
bursement system  of  payment"  before  the 
period. 

SEC.  4.  EARLY  INTERVENTION  APPUCATION. 

Section  404G  (20  U.S.C.  1070a-27)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  Irr  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "an 
appropriation"  and  inserting  "to  be  appro- 
priated"; and 

(2)  by  striking  the  second  sentence. 

SEC.  5.  INTERf:ST  RATES  I^OR  NEW  BORROWERS 
AFTER  OCTOBER  I,  IMS. 

The  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  of 
section    427A(e)(I)   (20   U.S.C.    1077a(e)(l))   is 
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amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than  a  loan 
made,   insured  or  guaranteed  under  section 
428A)"  after   "this  part  ". 
SEC.  6.  FORBEARANCE  CLARIFICATION. 

Subparagraph   (A)   of  section   428(c)(3)  (20 
U.S.C.  1078(c)(3){A))  is  amended  by  striking 
■for  the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower  serv- 
ing in  a  medical  or  dental  internship  or  resi- 
dency program  ". 

SEC.  7.  UNSUBSIDIZED  LOAN  INTEREST  RATES. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  428H(e)  (20  U.S.C. 
1978-8(e)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  "427A(e)" 
and  inserting  "427A". 

SEC.  8.   PRESERVATION  OF  BORROWER  CLAIMS 
AS  DEFENSES. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  432(m)  (20  U.S.C. 
1082(m)(l))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

•(E)  Preservation  of  borrower  claims  as 
defenses.— 

"(i)  The  promissory  note  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  include  the  following  provi- 
sion: 

"  ANY  HOLDER  OF  THIS  NOTE  IS  SUBJECT  TO 
ALL  CLAIMS  AND  DEFENSES  WHICH  I  COULD  AS- 
SERT AGAINST  THE  SCH(X)L  IF  (1)  THIS  LOAN  IS 
MADE  BY  THE  SCH(X)L  OR  (2)  THE  PROCEEDS  OF 
THIS  LOAN  ARE  USED  TO  PAY  TUITION  AND 
CHARGES  OF  A  SCHOOL  THAT  REFERS  LOAN  AP- 
PLICA.NTS  TO  THE  LENDER.  OR  THAT  IS  AFFILI- 
ATED WITH  THE  LENDER  BY  COMMON  CONTROL. 
CONTRACT  OR  BUSINESS  ARRANGEME.NT.  MY  RE- 
COVERY UNDER  THIS  PROVISION  SHALL  NOT  EX- 
CEED THE  A.MOUNT  I  PAID  ON  THIS  LOAN.' 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph— 

"(I)  an  institution  shall  be  considered  to 
refer  loan  applicants  to  a  particular  lender  if 
the  Institution  urges,  suggests,  or  otherwise 
recommends  that  loan  applicants  borrow 
from  the  lender  and  the  lender  is  on  notice  of 
such  recommendation  by  the  institution  at 
the  time  the  loan  is  made,  unless  the  institu- 
tion does  no  more  than  identify  the  lender  as 
an  available  source  of  student  loans;  and 

••(ID  a  business  arrangement  exists  if  the 
lender  and  the  institution  agree  to  engage  in 
cooperative  activity  with  regard  to  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  for  students  in  attendance  at  the 
institution,  except  for  activity  specifically 
and  expressly  required  by  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary. 

•■(iii)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  433.2  of  title  16.  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations, the  provisions  of  clauses  (i)  and  (ii) 
shall  apply  to  all  loans  made,  insured  or 
guaranteed  under  this  part.". 

SEC.  9.  COHORT  DEFAULT  RATE. 

(a)  FINDINGS.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  institutions  of  higher  education 
with  high  cx)hort  default  rates  have  avoided 
or  sought  to  avoid  loss  of  eligibility  under 
the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  Program 
by  alleging  improper  servicing  or  collection 
of  the  defaulted  loans  taken  into  account  in 
determining  their  default  rates; 

(2)  institutions  of  higher  education  bear  a 
fair  share  of  the  blame  for  the  increased 
level  of  defaults  in  such  program; 

(3)  since  a  borrower  remains  responsible  for 
paying  on  a  loan  even  if  there  is  improper 
loan  servicing  or  collection  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  forgive  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  default  based  on  such  errors, 
and  exclusion  of  such  loans  would  result  in  a 
misleading  cohort  default  rate  which  is  not 
reflective  of  the  institution's  performance; 

(4)  providing  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation with  access  to  servicing  or  collection 
records  relating  to  loans  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  Institution's  cohort  de- 
fault rate,  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  the 
loss  of  eligibility,  would  frustrate  the  statu- 
tory purpose  of  reducing  student  loan  de- 
faults because  collection  and  review  of  the 


records  could  not  be  completed  within  the 
statutory  time  frames  for  such  review;  and 

(5)  it  is  unnecessary  to  afford  institutions 
of  higher  education  such  access  to  loan 
records  because  the  statutory  threshold  p»er- 
centages  for  loss  of  eligibility  due  to  high  co- 
hort default  rates  are  substantially  above 
the  preferred  level  of  such  rates  for  eligible 
institutions. 

(b)  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  DEFINITION  OF  CO- 
HORT Default  Rate.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  435<m)(l)  (20  U.S.C.  1085(m)(l)(B))  is 
amended  by  striking  all,  beginning  with  ". 
and."  through  "calculation  of  the  cohort  de- 
fault rate". 

(c)  Effective  Date  and  Savings  Provi- 
sion.— 

(1)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall 
apply  to  all  determinations  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  435(rn)(l)(B)  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  on  or  after  that 
date,  including  determinations  made  on  or 
after  such  date  for  fiscal  years  for  which  the 
Secretary  made  determinations  under  such 
section  prior  to  such  date. 

(2)  Savings  provision.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  not  affect  a  de- 
termination of  institutional  eligibility  made 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  10.  FEDERAL  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  section  443(b)  (20  U.S.C. 
2753(b)(5)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
compensation  of  students  employed  in  the 
work-study  program  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  for 
academic  year  1993-1994  and  succeeding  aca- 
demic years,  except  that  the  Federal  share 
may  exceed  such  amounts  of  such  compensa- 
tion if  the  Secretary  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  deter- 
minations, that  a  Federal  share  in  excess  of 
such  amounts  is  required  in  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  of  this  part;". 
SEC.  II.  COST  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Section  472  (20  U.S.C.  108711)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10).  by  striking  •and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (11).  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(12)  for  a  student  who  receives  a  loan 
under  part  B  or  D  of  this  title  (or  on  whose 
behalf  the  parent  of  such  student  receives  a 
loan  under  section  428B  or  part  D).  an  allow- 
ance for  the  actual  cost  of  any  loan  fee. 
origination  fee,  or  insurance  premium 
charged  to  such  student  or  such  parent  on 
such  loan,  or  the  average  cost  of  any  such  fee 
or  premium  charged  by  the  Secretary,  eligi- 
ble lender,  or  guaranty  agency  making  or  in- 
suring such  loan,  as  the  case  may  be.". 
SEC.  12.  CLARIFICATION  REGARDING  IRS  FIL- 
INGS. 

Section  479  (20  U.S.C.  1087ss)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(3) — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "(in- 
cluding any  prepared  or  electronic  version  of 
such  form)"  before  'required";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  Inserting  -(in- 
cluding any  prepared  or  electronic  version  of 
such  return)  "  before  "required";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

••(A)  the  student's  parents  were  not  re- 
quired to  file  an  income  tax  return  under 
section  6012(a)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986;  and";  and 

(B)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (2)  to  read  as  follows: 


'•(A)  the  student  (and  the  student's  spouse, 
if  any)  was  not  required  to  file  an  income  tax 
return  under  section  6012(a)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986;  and". 

SEC.    13.    DISCRETION   OF    STUDENT   FINANCIAL 
AID  OFFICER 

Section  479A  (20  U.S.C.  1087tt)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

•(C)  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  SPECIAL  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  student  financial  aid 
administrator  shall  be  considered  to  be  mak- 
ing an  adjustment  for  special  circumstances 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  if— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  dependent  student — 

••H)  such  student  received  a  Federal  Pell 
Grant  as  a  dependent  student  in  academic 
year  1992-1993  and  the  amount  of  such  stu- 
dent's Federal  Pell  Grant  for  academic  year 
1993-1994  is  at  least  $500  less  than  the  amount 
of  such  student's  Federal  Pell  Grant  for  aca- 
demic year  1992-1993;  and 

"(ii)  the  decrease  described  in  clause  (i)  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  change  in  the  deter- 
mination of  such  student's  need  for  assist- 
ance in  accordance  with  this  part  that  is  at- 
tributable to  the  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1992;  and 

•'(B)  in  the  case  of  a  single  independent 
student— 

"(i)  such  student  received  a  Federal  Pell 
Grant  as  a  single  independenrstudent  in  aca- 
demic year  1992-1993  and  qualified  as  an  inde- 
pendent student  in  accordance  with  section 
480(d)  for  academic  year  1993-1994.  and  the 
amount  of  such  student's  Federal  Pell  Grant 
for  academic  year  1993-1994  is  at  least  $500 
less  than  the  amount  of  such  student's  Fed- 
eral Pell  Grant  for  academic  year  1992-1993; 
and 

•'(ii)  the  decrease  described  in  clause  (i)  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  change  in  the  deter- 
mination of  such  student's  need  for  assist- 
ance in  accordance  with  this  part  that  is  at- 
tributable to  the  enactment  pf  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1992. 

"(2)  AMOUNT.— A  financial  aid  adminis- 
trator shall  not  make  an  adjustment  for  spe- 
cial circumstances  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section in  an  amount  that  exceeds  one-half 
of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  a 
student's  Federal  Pell  Grant  for  academic 
year  1992-1993  and  the  amount  of  such  stu- 
dent's Federal  Pell  Grant  for  academic  year 
1993-1994. 

"(3)  ACADEMIC  year  LIMITATION.— A  finan- 
cial aid  administrator  only  shall  make  ad- 
justments under  this  subsection  for  Federal 
Pell  Grants  awarded  for  academic  years  1993- 
1994.  1994-1995.  and  1995-1996. 

■•(4)  SPECIAL  RULE.— Adjustments  under 
this  subsection  shall  only  be  made  in  fiscal 
year  1993  if  an  Act  that  contains  an  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1993  to  carry  out  this 
subsection  is  enacted  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Higher  Education  Tech- 
nical Amendments  of  1993.". 

SEC.  14.  CORRESPONDENCE  RULE  WAIVER 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  481(a)(3)  (20 
U.S.C.  1088(a)(3)(B))  is  amended  by  inserting 
■•.  except  that  the  Secretary,  for  good  cause 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  may  deem  a 
nonprofit  institution  that  provides  a  4-year 
or  2-year  program  of  instruction  for  which 
such  institution  awards  a  bachelor's  or  asso- 
ciate's degree  to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph"  before  the 
semicolon. 

SEC.  15.  WAIVER  OF  ABILITY  TO  BENEFIT  RULE 
FOR  CERTAIN  SCHOOLS. 

Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  481(a)(3)  (20 
U.S.C.  1088(a)(3)(D))  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  except  that  the  Secretary,  for  good  cause 
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as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  may  deem 
an  institution  that  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  Federal,  State  or  local  govern- 
ment entity  to  serve  students  described  in 
section  484(d)  to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subparajfraph"  before  the 
period. 

SEC.  16.  DEFINmON  OF  ACADEMIC  YEAR. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  481(d)  (20  U.S.C. 
1088(d)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  ■.  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  30-week 
requirement  described  in  this  paragraph  for 
good  cause  as  determined  by  the  Secretary" 
before  the  peritsd. 

SEC.  17.  TREATMENT  OF ,  UNCOMPENSATED  Fl 
NANCIAL  AID  APPUCATION  PREPAR- 
ERS. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  483  (20  U.S.C. 
1090(0)  is  amended  by  striking  'the  preparer 
of  such  financial  aid  application"  and  insert- 
ing "any  individual  who  receives  compensa- 
tion from  an  applicant  or  an  applicant's  fam- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  preparing  such  finan- 
cial aid  application,  and  nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  require  an 
individual  who  does  not  receive  such  com- 
pensation to  include  such  information  on 
such  application". 

SEC.    18.    STUDENT    EUGIBUJTY    FOR    FORMER 
TRUST  TERRITORIES. 

Subparagraph  (Bi  of  section  484(aK4)  (20 
U.S.C.  1091(a)(4KB))  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  except  that  the  provisions  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  students  from  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Fed- 
erated States  of  Micronesia,  or  the  Republic 
of  Palau"  after  'number". 

SEC.  19.  DISCLOSURE  OF  COMPLETION  OR  GRAD- 
UATION RATE. 

Subparagraph  (Ai  of  section  485(a)(3)  (20 
U.S.C.  1092(a)(3)(A)  is  amended  by  striking 
••beginning  on  July  1.  1993.  and  each  year" 
and  inserting  'within  270  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  issues  final  regula- 
tions implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  and  each  July  1  ". 

SEC.  20.  INDEPENDENCE  OF  ACCREDITING  AGEN- 
CIES. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  496(a)(3)  r20 
use.  1099b(a)(3>(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
'•subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)"  and  in- 
serting "clause  (i)  of  paragraph  (2)(A)". 

SEC.  II.  OPERATING  PROCEDURES  FOR  ACCRED- 
nXNG  AGENCIES. 

The  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 496(c)  (20  use.  1099b(c)(l))  is  amended 
by  inserting  ■•determining  an  institution  of 
higher  education's  eligibility  to  participate 
in  programs  under  "  after  "purpose  of. 
SEC.  22.  FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  STAND- 
ARDS. 

Subsection    (o   of  section    498   (20    U.S.C. 
1099c(c))  is  amended— 
(1)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)- 

(i)  by  striking  "may"'  and  inserting 
••shall";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  •that  provides  a  2-year  or 
4-year  program  of  instruction  for  which  the 
institution  awards  an  associate's  or  bach- 
elor's degree"  before  "to  be";  and 

(B)  by  amending  subparagraph  (C)  to  read 
as  follows: 

••(C)  such  institution  submits  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  from  an  independent  certified 
public  accountant  that  certifies  that  the  in- 
stitution has  sufficient  resources  to  ensure 
against  the  precipitous  closure  of  such  insti- 
tution, including  the  ability  to  meet  all  of 
such  institution's  financial  obligations  (in- 
cluding refunds  of  institutional  charges  and 
repayments  to  the  Secretary  for  liabilities 
and  debts  incurred  in  programs  administered 
by  the  Secretary);  or";  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)(A)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
financial  responsibility  standards  that  in- 
clude requiring  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  maintain  an  asset-to-llabllity  ratio 
of  1:1. 

••(B)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  an 
asset-to-liability  ratio  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  paragraph  (2).  an  institution— 

••(i)  may  count  as  a  current  asset  the  eq- 
uity (the  difference  between  book  cost  and 
the  mortgage  owed)  in  facilities  (land  and 
buildings)  owned  and  occupied  by  such  insti- 
tution and  used  to  provide  education  and 
training  services  described  in  such  institu- 
tion's official  publications; 

••(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  recer- 
tification  under  this  section,  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  depreciation  and  current 
value  of  such  facilities  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  a  professional  appraisal;  and 

••(iii)  shall  use  the  lesser  value  between  the 
equity  value  and  the  current  value  of  such 
facilities.  ". 

SEC.  23.  NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING  STANDARDS. 

Section  551  (20  US  C.  1107)  i.s  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b).  by 
striking  'the  Federal  share  or'; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (e)(1). 
by  striking  "share  of  the  cost  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  is"  and  inserting  "contribu- 
tions described  in  subsection  (f)  are";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

•  (D  Matching  Funds  Requirement — 

••(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
provide  financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
part to  the  Board  unless  the  Board  agrees  to 
expend  non-Federal  contributions  equal  to  SI 
for  every  SI  of  the  Federal  funds  provided 
pursuant  to  such  financial  assistance. 

••(2)  Non-fkderal  coNTRiBU-noNs— The 
non-Federal  contributions  described  in  para- 
graph (1)— 

"(A)  may  include  all  non-Federal  funds 
raised  by  the  Board  on  or  after  January  1. 
1987;  and  < 

"(B)  may  be  used  for  outreach,  implemen- 
tation, administration,  operation,  and  other 
costs  associated  with  the  development  and 
implementation  of  national  teacher  assess- 
ment and  certification  procedut'es  under  this 
subpart.". 

SEC.  24.  COOPERATIVE  EDUCA'nON. 

The  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 802(b)  (20  U.S.C.  1133a(b)(l))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "the  Secretary  shall  reserve 
such  amount  as  is  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments in  such  fiscal  year,  in  accordance  with 
section  802  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (as  such  Act  was  in  effect  on  July  22. 
1992)  to  each  institution  of  higher  education 
that  was,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992.  oper- 
ating a  cooperative  education  program  under 
such  section  pursuant  to  a  multiyear  award. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  such  fiscal  year"  after  ••fiscal  year". 
SEC.  25.  PACIFIC  REGIONAL  EDUCA'nONAL  LAB- 
ORATORY. 

The  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion lOlA(b)  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act  (20  use.  2311a(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Center  for  the  .Advance- 
ment of  Pacific  Education.  Honolulu.  Ha- 
waii, or  its  successor  entity  as  the  Pacific  re- 
gional educational  laboratory"  and  inserting 
••Pacific  Regional  Educational  LAboratory, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ■•or  provide  direct  services 
regarding^'  after  •grants  for". 


SEC.  M.  DISTRIBLTION  OF  FUNDS  TO  POST- 
SECONDARY  AND  ADULT  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

Section  232  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act  (20  use.  2341a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  Inserting  ••or 
consortia  thereof'  before  ••within^";  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence^ 

(i)  by  inserting  '•or  consortium"  before 
••shall";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  '•or  consortium"  before 
••in  the  preceding"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  '•or  con- 
sortia" after  •■institutions";  and 

(B)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  'or  consor- 
tia" after  •institutions"';  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  •'or  con- 
sortium" after  •institution'^;  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  •or  con- 
sortia" after  ••institutions". 

SEC.  27.  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  if  an  individual  received  multiyear  fel- 
lowship aissistance  under  part  B.  C,  or  D  of 
title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
in  fiscal  year  1992,  then  the  Secretary  of 
Education  shall  apply  the  provisions  of  such 
parts  (as  such  parts  were  in  effect  on  July  22, 
1992)  for  the  remainder  of  the  duration  of 
such  multiyear  fellowship  assistance. 

SEC.  28.  PATRICL^  ROBERTS  HARRIS  FELLOW- 
SHIP pr(x;ram. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  may  use  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  part  B  of  title  IX 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1134d  et  seq.)  for  fiscal  year  1994  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  27  for  individuals  el- 
igible for  multiyear  fellowship  assistance 
under  part  B  (as  such  part  was  in  effect  on 
July  22.  1992)  In  fiscal  year  1993. 


DESIGNATING  THE  WOODROW 
WILSON  PLAZA 

Mr.  MITCHELL-  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  219.  S.  832.  a  bill 
to  designate  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Plaza 
in  Washington,  DC;  that  the  bill  be 
deemed  read  three  times,  passed,  and 
the  motion  to  reconsider  laid  up>on  the 
table;  and  that  any  statements  relating 
to  this  measure  appear  in  the  Record 
at  the  appropriate  place,  as  though 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (S.  832)  was  deemed  read 
three  times  and  passed,  as  follows; 
s  832 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  plaza  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  Federal  Triangle  property  in 
Washington.  DC  as  part  of  the  development 
of  such  site  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Triangle 
Development  Act  (Public  Law  lOfr-113)  shall  . 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  •Woodrow 
Wilson  Plaza". 


RESOLUTION     AUTHORIZING     REP- 
RESENTATION   OF    MEMBERS    OF 
THE  SENATE 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    on 

behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
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Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  I  sen(l  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  to  direct^the  Sen- 
ate legal  counsel  to  represent  Members 
who  have  been  named  in  a  lawsuit 
pending  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  150)  to  authorize  rep- 
resentation of  Members  of  the  Senate  in  the 
case  of  Douglas  R.  Page  v.  Robert  Dole,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  a 
lawsuit  has  been  filed  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of 
rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.  Under  rule  XXII,  debate  on  a 
pending  matter  may  be  limited  by  a 
vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
duly  chosen  and  sworn  or,  in  the  case 
of  an  amendment  to  a  Senate  rule,  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  vot- 
ing, a  quorum  being  present. 

The  plaintiff  asserts  that  rule  XXII  is 
unconstitutional  because,  in  his  view, 
the  Constitution  requires  that  the  Sen- 
ate act  by  majority  vote,  except  in 
those  limited  instances,  not  applicable 
here,  where  the  Constitution  specifies 
otherwise.  The  plaintiff  further  con- 
tends that  rule  XXII  diminishes  the  in- 
fluence of  his  vote  for  Members  of  the 
majority  party,  who  the  plaintiff 
claims  are  deprived,  under  rule  XXII,  of 
the  power  to  bring  legislation  to  a 
vote. 

The  plaintiff  has  named  as  defend- 
ants all  but  one  of  the  current  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  together  with  a 
former  Senator.  He  seeks  a  declaration 
that  rule  XXII  is  unconstitutional  and 
an  injunction  requiring  that  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  future  limit  debate  by  a  sim- 
ple majority  of  a  quorum. 

The  resolution  at  the  desk  would  au- 
thorize the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to 
represent  all  the  defendants  in  this 
case  and  to  move  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint, which  faces  several  threshold 
legal  barriers. 

First,  the  plaintiff  lacks  legal  stand- 
ing to  request  that  a  court  review  his 
challenge  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Senates  rule.  The  Senate  Legal 
Counsel's  motion  will  describe  why  the 
plaintiffs  assertion  of  the  generalized 
interest  of  all  citizens,  or  of  a  specula- 
tive injury  to  the  plaintiffs  right  to 
vote,  is  not  sufficient  to  confer  stand- 
ing on  the  plaintiff- 
Second,  the  lawsuit  is  barred  by  the 
speech  or  debate  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  provides  that  "for  any 
Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House, 
[Members]  shall  not  be  questioned  in 
any  other  Place."  The  clause  protects 
Members  from  questioning,  whether  in 
the   form  of  a  civil   or  criminal   case 


brought  by  the  executive  branch  or  a 
civil  action  brought  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual, about  conduct  within  "the 
"sphere  of  legitimate  legislative  activ- 
ity." "'  Eastland  v.  United  States  Service- 
men's Fund.  421  U.S.  491,  501  (1975)  (cita- 
tions omitted).  Here,  the  lawsuit  chal- 
lenges a  rule  about  the  length  of  de- 
bate, a  matter  which  is  within  the 
sphere  of  protected  legislative  activity, 
and  seeks  an  order  from  the  court  di- 
recting Senators  to  close  debate  by  a 
rule  to  be  prescribed  by  the  court, 
-namely,  a  vote  of  a  simple  majority  of 
a  quorum. 

Finally,  the  lawsuit  raises  general 
separation  of  powers  concerns,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  specific  proscription  of  the 
speech  or  debate  clause,  that  have  in 
the  past  led  courts  to  decline  to  review 
congressional  rules  of  procedure.  The 
Constitution  assigns  to  the  Senate  the 
power  to  "determine  the  Rules  of  its 
Proceedings,""  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  intrusive  judicial  ac- 
tion than  an  injunction,  like  the  one 
sought  by  the  plaintiff,  that  would  dic- 
tate how  the  Senate  should  regulate 
the  length  of  its  debates. 

Indeed,  the  rules  for  determining  the 
length  of  debates  are  complex  and  the 
subject  of  development  and  reconsider- 
ation over  the  course  of  time.  At  the 
time  a  cloture  rule  was  adopted  in  1917, 
the  Senate,  as  President  Wilson  ob- 
served, had  "no  rules  by  which  debate 
can  be  limited  or  brought  to  an  end,  no 
rules  by  which  dilatory  tactics  of  any 
kind  can  be  prevented.  A  single  Mem- 
ber can  stand  in  the  way  of  action  if  he 
has  but  the  physical  endurance.""  The 
rule  adopted  in  1917  provided  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  Members  present  to  limit 
debate.  In  1975,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
current  requirement  of  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
to  limit  debate.  Senator  BIiTID,  in  his 
illuminating  addresses  on  the  history 
of  the  Senate,  stated  that  "the  current 
cloture  rule  is  the  product  of  decades  of 
tri^l  and  experience  aimed  at  curbing 
the  extremes  in  the  use  of  filibusters  to 
block  Senate  action."" 

In  addition  to  rule  XXII,  the  Senate 
employs  a  variety  of  other  methods  to 
control  debate.  For  the  conduct  of 
much  of  its  business,  the  Senate  is  gov- 
erned by  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ments of  its  Members.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral statutes  control  the  timing  of  de- 
bate on  legislation  relating  to  particu- 
lar subjects,  including  two  of  the  most 
significant  pieces  of  legislation  that 
have  been  or  will  be  addressed  this 
Congress.  Debate  on  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  (Pub. 
L.  No.  103-66)  was  governed  by  the  limi- 
tations on  debate  set  forth  in  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  2  U.S.C.  641(e),  which 
restricts  debate  in  the  Senate  on  budg- 
et reconciliation  measures  to  not  more 
than  20  hours.  Debate  on  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  will 
be  subject  to  the  fast-track  procedures 


of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  limit 
debate  in  the  Senate  on  bills  imple- 
menting trade  agreements  to  no  more 
than  20  hours.  19  U.S.C.  2191(g). 

Nor  is  rule  XXII  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  Senate  has  required  more 
than  a  simple  majority  to  alter  a  legis- 
lative procedure.  For  example,  the  in- 
clusion of  extraneous  matter  in  budget 
reconciliation  bills  is  prohibited,  2 
U.S.C.  644,  but  three-fifths  of  the  Mem- 
bers duly  chosen  and  sworn  may  waive 
this  prohibition.  2  U.S.C.  621  note. 
Other  requirements  under  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  similarly  may  be 
waived  by  three-fifths  of  the  Senate 
membership.  2  U.S.C.  621  note. 

The  Senate  has  in  the  past  vigor- 
ously debated,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  de- 
bate with  equal  vigor  in  the  future,  the 
merits  of  rule  XXII,  including  the  ques- 
tion presented  by  the  plaintiffs  com- 
plaint of  whether  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  should  be  permitted  to  end  de- 
bate. Serious  issues,  rooted  in  fun- 
damental questions  about  democratic 
governance,  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  raised  about  the  Senate's 
cloture  rule.  The  burden  of  a  Senate 
brief  in  this  case  will  be  only  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Senate  is  the  proper 
place  for  the  resolution  of  that  debate. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  observed  in  Unit- 
ed States  V,  Ballin.  144  U.S.  1,  5  (1892),  a 
case  involving  a  challenge  to  a  con- 
gressional quorum  rule,  "[n]either  do 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages,  the 
wisdom  or  folly,  of  such  a  rule  present 
any  matters  for  judicial  consider- 
ation.'" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  and  the  pre- 
amble are  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  150)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  RES.  150 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Douglas  R.  Page  v. 
Robert  Dole,  et  al..  No.  93-1546,  pending  in 
the  United  Stated  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  plaintiff  has  named 
ninety-nine  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  a 
former  Member,  as  defendants; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  2  U.S.C.  288bfii)  and  288c(a)(l).  the  Sen- 
ate may  direct  its  counsel  to  defend  present 
and  former  Members  of  the  Senate  in  civil 
actions  relating  to  their  official  responsibil- 
ities: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  represent  the  present  and  former 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  defendants  in 
the  case  of  Douglas  R.  Page  v.  Robert  Dole, 
et  al. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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RESOLUTION  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  RECORDS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  Senator  Dole.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  au- 
thorization of  the  production  of  Senate 
records  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  151)  to  authorize  the 
production  of  records  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate^ 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  a  pending  investiga- 
tion, the  Department  of  Justice  has  re- 
quested copies  of  records  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Subcommittee  on  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  into  alle- 
gations relating  to  delays  in  the  re- 
lease of  American  hostages  held 
throughout  1980  in  Iran. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  review- 
ing a  referral  to  it  of  testimony  taken 
by  the  panel  conducting  a  similar  in- 
vestigation in  the  other  body,  the 
House  Task  Force  To  Investigate  Cer- 
tain Allegations  Concerning  the  Hold- 
ing of  American  Hostages  in  Iran  in 
1980.  In  its  final  report,  the  House  Task 
Force  made  public  a  joint  rec- 
ommendation of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  of  the  task  force  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  be  asked  to 
review  sworn  testimony  taken  by  task 
force  staff  to  determine  if  some  wit- 
nesses had  committed  perjury.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  believes  that 
records  of  the  Senate  investigation 
may  aid  in  determining  whether  any 
witnesses  perjured  themselves  in  con- 
gressional testimony. 

In  keeping  with  the  Senate's  cus- 
tomary practice  with  regard  to  similar 
requests,  this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  acting  jointly,  to  provide  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  records  of 
its  subcommittees  investigation  of  al- 
legations relating  to  the  release  of  the 
hostages. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  and  the  pre- 
amble are  agreed  to. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    151)    was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    with    its    preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  151 
^ereas.  in  1992  the  Subcommittee  on 
Near  Elastem  and  South  Asian  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreig-n  Relations  conducted 
an  investigation  into  allegations  relating  to 
the  release  of  American  hostages  held  in 
Iran; 


Whereas,  in  the  course  of  reviewing  testi- 
mony Uken  by  the  staff  of  the  House  Task 
Force  To  Investigate  Certain  Allegations 
Concerning  the  Holding  of  American  Hos- 
tages in  Iran  in  1980  to  determine  whether 
certain  witnesses  committed  perjury,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  requested  access  to 
records  of  the  related  Senate  investigation; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  acting  jointly,  are  authorized 
to  provide  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
records  of  the  investigation  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs  of  allegations  relating  to  the  release 
of  American  hostages  held  in  Iran. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


the  expiration  date  of  the  currently  au- 
thorized production  period. 

The  report  investigating  the  neces- 
sity of  continued  production  of  the  re- 
serves as  required  by  section 
201(3)(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976  is  at- 
tached. Based  on  the  reports  findings. 
I  hereby  certify  that  continued  produc- 
tion from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

WILLIAM  J.  CLINTON. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE.  October  7.  1993. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United    States    was   communicated    to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
Secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


RELATING  TO  THE  NAVAL  PETRO- 
LEUM RESERVES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  51 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from     the     President    of    the    United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  201(3)  of 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1976  (10  U.S.C.  7422(c)(2)).  I 
am  informing  you  of  my  decision  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  maximum  efficient 
rate  production  of  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  for  3  years  from  April  5.  1994. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:58  p.m.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2750)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes;  it  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  DURBIN, 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr. 
Regula.  and  Mr.  McDade  as  managers 
of  the /Conference  on  the  part  of  the 
Housed 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bill; 
without  amendment: 

S.  1508.  An  act  to  amend  the  definition  of 
a  rural  community  for  eligibility  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions: 

H.  Con.  Res.  160.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  correct  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  3123. 

H.  Con.  Res.  161.  A  concurrent  resolution 
for  an  adjournment  of  the  House  from  Thurs- 
day. October  7.  1993.  or  Friday.  October  8. 
1993.  to  Tuesday.  October  12.  1993  and  an  ad- 
journment or  recess  of  the  Senate  from 
Thursday.  October  7.  1993.  to  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 13.  1993. 

At  5:13  p.m.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2517)  an  act  to  establish  certain 
programs  and  demonstrations  to  assist 
States  and  communities  in  efforts  to 
relieve  homelessness.  assist  local  com- 
munity development  organization,  and 
provide  affordable  rental  housing  for 
low-income  families,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2518)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and   Education,   and  related  agencies. 
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for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes:  it  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  25.  28, 
29,  45.  48.  51.  53.  56.  59.  60.  70  and  120;  and 
that  the  House  recedes  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6.  11.  15,  23.  24.  34.  41, 
49.  54.  57,  58.  65.  68.  69.  74.  92,  104,  108, 
111,  117,  123,  124,  129.  and  133.  and  agrees 
thereto,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  5:30  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1508.  An  act  to  amend  the  definition  of 
a  rural  community  for  eligibility  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  2685.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  Federal  Physi- 
cians Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  7.  1993,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  months  of  October  1993  and  October  1994 
as  "Country  Music  Month." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-1595.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  report  on  the 
impact  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Re- 
covery Act  on  U.S.  industries  and  consum- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1596.  A  communication  from  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  notice  relative  to  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-1597.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  (Treaty  Affairs).  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  texts  of  international 
agreements  and  background  statements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1598.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-108  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  21.  1993:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1599.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-109  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  21.  1993:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-1600.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  10-110  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  21.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-I601.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-111  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  21.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1602.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-112  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  21.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1603.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-113  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  21.  1993:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1604.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-114  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  21.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1605.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  reports  and  testi- 
mony for  August  1993:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1606.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  a  review  of  the  re- 
tained earnings  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Water  and  Sewer  Enterprise  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1607.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
.transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  'Federal  Workforce  Restructuring 
Act  of  1993":  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1608.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "The  Changing  Face  of  the  Federal 
Workforce:  A  Symposium  on  Diversity":  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs.    — *^ 

EC-1609.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "Tran- 
sit Benefit  Program  Act  of  1993";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1610.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
tirement Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  financial  disclosure , state- 
ments for  Board  Members  for  calendar  year 
1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1611.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chief  Judge.  United  Stated  Claims  Court, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  a 
review  panel  relative  to  the  claim  of  Spald- 
ing and  Son.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1612.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  transmitting,  a  notice 
relative  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-16I3.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  final  regulations— School. 
College,  and  University  Partnerships  Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-I6I4.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to   law.   a  report   of  final   regulations — Na- 


tional Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabili- 
tation Research;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1615.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  final  funding  priorities — 
Program  for  Children  with  Severe  Disabil- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-1616.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  final  priority  for  Special 
Projects  and  Demonstrations  for  Providing 
Supported  Employment  Services  to  Individ- 
uals with  the  Most  Severe  Disabilities  and 
Technical  Assistance  Projects:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1617.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  final  funding  priorities — 
Secondary  Education  and  Transitional  Serv- 
ices for  Youth  with  Disabilities  Program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

E01618.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  final  regulations — Train- 
ing Program  for  Federal  TRIO  Programs.  Up- 
ward Bound  Program,  and  the  Student  Sup- 
port Services  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1619.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  final  funding  priorities- 
Services  for  Children  with  Deaf-Blindness 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC~1620.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  ■ 
to  law.  a  report  of  final  funding  priorities — 
Early  Education  Program  for  Children  with 
Disabilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1621.  A  communication  from.the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, a  report  of  the  financial  audit  of  the 
financial  statements  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  for  1991  and  1992;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
so^irces. 

EC-1622.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  Communications  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs). Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Office  of  General  Coun- 
sel for  fiscal  year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EOI623.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Comptroller  General.  General  Account- 
ing Office,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  no- 
tice of  a  delay  relative  to  a  report  on  the  • 
regulation  of  dietary  supplements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1624.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement.  Department  of 
Education,  a  report  entitled  "Dropout  Rates 
in  the  United  States:  1992".  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

E01625.  A  communication  from  the  Sec-  i 
retary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Health.  United  States,  1992  and  Healthy 
People  2000  Review";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1626.  A  communicatioi)  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Capitol  Historical  Society,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  31.  1993:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC- 1627.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1992;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 


The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-293.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Texas  relative  to  the  use  of  processed  food 
stamps;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  127 

■Whereas.  Numismatics,  the  study  or  col- 
lection of  currency,  is  a  hobby  with  a  long 
and  distinguished  history  that  is  practiced 
by  millions  of  individuals  all  over  the  world; 
and 

■Whereas.  By  collecting  and  cataloging 
rare  coins,  tokens,  paper  money,  and  other 
related  objects,  these  individuals  are  helping 
to  preserve  the  symbols  of  economic  ex- 
change throughout  the  world,  thus  allowing 
future  generations  a  glimpse  into  history; 
and 

■Whereas.  Like  other  collectors,  numis- 
matist^s  are  particularly  interested  in  color- 
ful, unique  specimens  that  may  be  valued  for 
their  artistic  merit  as  well  as  their  histori- 
cal significance;  and 

■Whereas.  Food  coupons,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  -food  stamps,"  distributed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
meet  these  criteria  and.  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change used  to  pay  for  goods  or  services  ren- 
dered, fall  into  the  general  category  of  ob- 
jects collected  by  numismatists;  and 

■Whereas.  Under  the  terms  of  The  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  redeemed 
food  stamps  are  remitted  to  the  federal  re- 
serve, which  destroys  the  cancelled  coupons 
to  prevent  their  further  use;  this  Act  speci- 
fies that  food  stamps  may  be  issued  only  to 
households  that  have  been  certified  as  eligi- 
ble and  prohibits  the  disposal  of  cancelled 
coupons  outside  authorized  channels,  thus 
preventing  numismatists  from  adding  these 
specimens  to  their  collections;  and 

■Whereas.  At  a  time  when  millions  of 
Americans  are  committing  themselves  to  re- 
ducing waste  and  pollution  by  recyclmg  and 
eliminating  unnecessary  paper  and  plastic 
products,  this  continuous  cycle  of  creating 
and  destroying  paper  food  stamps  seems  to 
be  unconscionably  inefficient;  by  allowing 
collectors  to  purchase  cancelled  food  cou- 
pons for  a  fraction  of  the  face  value,  the  gov- 
ernment could  reduce  waste  and.  at  the  same 
time,  create  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

■Whereas,  This  type  of  exchange  would  not 
be  unprecedented,  since  current  federal  laws 
and  federal  regulations  allow  numismatists 
and  other  hobbyists  to  purchase  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Payment  Certificates  (MFC's)  and  ra- 
tion coupons  from  the  1940's;  like  food 
stamps.  MFC's  were  to  be  used  only  by  au- 
thorized persons,  in  this  case  within  the  con- 
fines of  U.S.  military  establishments,  and 
were  not  intended  for  circulation  among  the 
general  public,  but  the  historical  value  of 
these  certificates  was  soon  recognized  and 
they  have  become  collectors'  items;  and 

■Whereas.  By  clearly  endorsing  the  used 
food  coupons  with  the  word  ■void."  ■■used." 
or  'cancelled."  or  by  devising  some  other 
way  to  cancel  coupons  without  destroying 
their  artistic  value,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  could  prevent  fraud- 
ulent uses  of  these  coupons  while  allowing 
legitimate  hobbyists  to  enjoy  them  as  part 
of  their  collections;  and 

■Whereas.  At  this  time,  several  states  are 
experimenting  with  a  plastic  debit  card, 
similar  to  a  credit  card,  that  could  eventu- 


ally render  the  current  paper  food  stamp  sys- 
tem obsolete;  and 

■Whereas.  By  acting  now  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions against  the  collection  of  cancelled 
food  stamps.  Congress  could  create  a  huge 
market  that  would  absorb  the  surplus  cou- 
pons and  simultaneously  provide  a  new 
source  of  revenue;  in  doing  so,  elected  offi- 
cials would  demonstrate  dedication  to 
streamlining  government  waste  and  would 
allow  numismatists  around  the  world  an  op- 
portunity to  add  this  unique  form  of  Amer- 
ic^  currency  to  their  collections;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  73rd  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas.  Regular  Session.  1993.  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  authorize  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultuie  to 
sell  processed,  previously-redeemed,  discon- 
tinued, and  no-longer  negotiable  food  stamps 
to  the  public  for  numismatic  purposes;  and, 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Texas  secretary  of  state 
forward  official  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  and  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  all  members  of  the  Texas  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress,  with  the  request  that 
this  resolution  be  entered  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  memorial  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-294.  A  concurrent  resolution  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  rel- 
ative to  the  use  of  processed  food  stamps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

■House  Concurrent  Resolution  127 

■•Whereais.  Numismatics,  the  study  of  col- 
lection of  currency,  is  a  hobby  with  a  long 
and  distinguished  history  that  Is  practiced 
by  millions  of  individuals  all  over  the  world; 
and 

■'Whereas,  By  collecting  and  cataloguing 
rare  coins,  tokens,  paper  money,  and  other 
related  objects,  these  individuals  are  helping 
to  preserve  the  symbols  of  economic  ex- 
change throughout  the  world,  thus  allowing 
future  generations  a  glimpse  into  history; 
and 

■Whereas,  Like  other  collectors,  numis- 
matists are  particularly  Interested  in  color- 
ful, unique  specimens  that  may  be  valued  for 
their  artistic  merit  as  well  as  their  histori- 
cal significance;  and 

"Whereas,  Food  coupons,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "food  stamps."  distributed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
meet  these  criteria  and.  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change used  to  pay  for  goods  or  services  ren- 
dered, fall  into  the  general  category  of  ob- 
jects collected  by  numismatists;  and 

•"Whereas.  Under  the  terms  of  The  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  redeemed 
food  stamps  are  remitted  to  the  federal  re- 
serve, which  destroys  the  cancelled  coupons 
to  prevent  their  further  use;  this  Act  speci- 
fies that  food  stamps  may  be  issued  only  to 
households  that  have  been  certified  as  eligi- 
ble and  prohibits  the  disposal  of  cancelled 
coupons  outside  authorized  channels,  thus 
preventing  numismatists  from  adding  these 
specimens  to  their  collections;  and 

"Whereas.  At  a  time  when  millions  of 
Americans  are  committing  themselves  to  re- 
ducing waste  and  pollution  by  recycling  and 
eliminating  unnecessary  paper  and  plastic 
products,  this  continuous  cycle  of  creating 
and  destroying  paper  food  stamps  seems  to 
be  unconscionably  inefficient:  by  allowing 
collectors  to  purchase  cancelled  food  cou- 
pons for  a  fraction  of  the  face  value,  the  gov- 


ernment could  reduce  waste  and.  at  the  same 
time,  create  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

"Whereas.  This  type  of  exchange  would  not 
be  unprecedented,  since  current  federal  laws 
and  federal  regulations  allow  numismatists 
and  other  hobbyists  to  purchase  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Payment  Certifications  (MFC's)  and  ra- 
tion coupons  from  the  1940's;  like  food 
stamps.  MFC's  were  to  be  used  only  by  au- 
thorized persons,  in  this  case  within  the  con- 
fines of  U.S.  military  establishments,  and 
were  not  intended  for  circulation  among  the 
general  public,  but  the  historical  value  of 
these  certificates  was  soon  recognized  and 
they  have  become  collectors'  items;  and 

"Whereas,  By  clearly  endorsing  the  used 
food  coupons  with  the  word  "void,  ■■used,"'  or 
"cancelled."  or  by  devising  some  other  way 
to  cancel  coupons  without  destroying  their 
artistic  value,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  prevent  fraudulent  uses 
of  these  coupons  while  allowing  legitimate 
hobbyists  to  enjoy  them  as  part  of  their  col- 
lections; and 

■■Whereas,  At  this  time,  several  states  are 
experimenting  with  a  plastic  debit  card, 
similar  to  a  credit  card,  that  could  eventu- 
ally render  the  current  paper  food  stamp  sys- 
tem obsolete;  and 

"Whereas.  By  acting  now  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions against  the  collection  of  cancelled 
food  stamps.  Congress  could  create  a  huge 
market  that  would  absorb  the  surplus  cou- 
pons and  simultaneously  provide  a  new 
source  of  revenue:  in  doing  so,  elected  offi- 
cials would  demonstrate  dedication  to 
streamlining  government  waste  and  would 
allow  numismatists  around  the  world  an  op- 
portunity to  add  this  unique  form  of  Amer- 
ican currency  to  their  collections:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  73rd  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas.  Regular  Session.  1993.  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  authorize  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
sell  processed,  previously-redeemed,  discon- 
tinued, and  no-longer  negotiable  food  stamps 
to  the  public  for  numismatic  purposes;  and, 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  secretary  of  state 
forward  official  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  and  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  all  members  of  the  Texas  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress,  with  the  request  that 
this  resolution  be  entered  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  memorial  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

FOM-295.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  rel- 
ative to  the  funding  of  the  DARE  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

FOM-296.  A  memorial  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate   and    House    of    Representatives    of    the 
State  of  Washington  relative  to  I  Corps:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
"House  Joint  Memorial  4021 

•■Whereas.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Legislature  to  recognize  excellence 
in  all  fields  of  endeavor:  and 

••Whereas.  Our  military  has  exhibited  the 
highest  level  of  excellence  in  sacrlficlally 
protecting  our  state  and  nation  from  en- 
emies of  liberty  for  over  two  hundred  years; 
and 

•Whereas.  All  the  citizens  of  Washington 
state  deeply  admire  and  appreciate  the  brave 
men  and  women  in  uniform  who  valiantly 
and  proudly  serve  their  country  so  well;  and 

■•Whereas.  I  Corps  has  played  a  key  role  in 
defending  liberty  against  oppression  around 
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the  world  over  the  past  seventy-five  years 
with  distinguished  service;  and 

■Whereas.  From  the  trenches  of  Europe  to 
the  jungles  of  Asia,  the  soldiers  of  I  Corps 
have  fought  and  died  to  secure  the  freedoms 
guaranteed  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas.  January  15.  1993.  marked  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Corps  since 
it  was  created  in  Neufchateau,  France  during 
World  War  I;  and 

•■Whereas.  In  each  of  the  three  wars  of  I 
Corps,  the  Corps  entered  when  things  were 
going  badly  and  performed  its  mission  with 
skill  and  determination  apd  emerged  victori- 
ous; and 

■Whereas.  In  1981.  the  Corps  was  brought 
back  to  full  strength  at  Fort  Lewis.  Wash- 
ington Where  it  presently  plays  an  active 
and  significant  role  in  the  Pacific  Rim  area; 
and 

"Whereas,  I  Corps  has  participated  in  more 
campaigns  than  any  other  corps,  is  the  most 
decorated  corps  in  the  .\ctive  Army,  and  is 
the  only  corps  every  to  receive  the  United 
States  Presidential  Unit  Citation;  and 

■■Whereas,  In  a  dramatically  altered  world 
order.  I  Corps  has  assumed  a  significant  and 
strategic  role  in  America"s  armed  forces 
poised  to  strike  world-wide  to  meet  any  con- 
tingency; and 

""Whereas,  the  success  of  I  Corps  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  professionalism,  dedication,  and 
motivation  of  its  soldiers  and  the  support  of 
their  families,  friends,  and  communities: 
Now.  therefore. 

""Your  Memorialists  respectfully  pray  that 
all  the  men  and  women  of  I  Corps  both  past 
and  present  be  honored  and  saluted,  and  we 
reaffirm  our  appreciation  for  and  commit- 
ment to  those  who  serve  in  military  uniform 
on  our  behalf.  Be  it 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Memorial  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Bill  Clinton.  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Commander-in-Chief:  General  Colin 
Powell.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff:  LTG  Carmen  J.  Cavezza,  1  Corps  Com- 
mander; the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington." 

POM-297.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  relative  to  salvage 
vehicle  documentation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation. 

■House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  233 

■Whereas.  A  salvage  vehicle  is  an  auto- 
mobile that  has  been  severely  damaged  in  an 
accident  and.  according  to  the  insurance 
company,  is  more  expensive  to  repair  than 
the  car  is  worth,  unfortunately,  there  are  un- 
scrupulous dealers  throughout  our  nation 
who  purchase  salvage,  or  •■totaled."  vehicles 
at  very  low  prices  from  Insurance  agencies, 
rebuild  them,  and  resell  them  as  undamaged 
used  cars.  Even  though  many  states  require 
words  such  as  ■salvaged"  or  ■■rebuilt"  to  ap- 
pear on  title  documents,  other  states  do  not, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing overpriced  and  possibly  unsafe  rebuilt 
salvage  vehfcles  costs  American  consumers 
as  much  as  $4  billion  a  year;  and 

■■Whereas.  The  state  of  Michigan  has  an  ex- 
cellent program  of  salvage  vehicle  docu- 
mentation. This  program  has  recently  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  and  was  fea- 
tured on  the  nationally  renowned  television 
newscast.  60  .Minutes.  Public  Act  255  of  1988. 
amending  Michigan's  Salvage  Title  Law.  sets 
forth  provisions  that  would  thwart  those 
who  transport  salvage  vehicles  to  states  with 


no  salvage  title  law  to  be  retitled  and  resold: 
and 

"Whereas.  In  our  Great  Lake  State,  dealers 
are  required  by  law  to  give  buyers  written 
notice  that  a  vehicle  was  once  titled  as  sal- 
vage. In  addition,  the  Michigan  Department 
of  State  operates  a  special  program  to  review 
Michigan  title  documents  and  notify 
unsuspecting  used  car  purchasers  all  over 
the  country  when  this  review  shows  that  the 
vehicles  they  purchased  were  once  salvage. 
Moreover,  Michigan  law  requires  the  licens- 
ing of  all  vehicle  dealers.  This  program,  if  in- 
stituted nationwide,  would  circumvent  auto 
theft,  contribute  to  the  safety  of  American 
motorists,  restore  the  competitive  position 
of  true  salvage  vehicle  recyclers  and  rebuild- 
ers,  and  have  a  positive  effect  on  automobile 
insurance  rates:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  we  hereby  urge 
the  United  States  Congreiss  to  adopt  a  na- 
tionwide program  of  salvage  vehicle  docu- 
mentation: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  congressional  dele- 
gation." 

POM-298.  A  concurrent  resolution  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  rel- 
ative to  medical  savings  accounts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

■House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  145 

"Whereas.  Rapidly  rising  health  care  costs, 
which  now  consume  14  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  threaten  to  destroy  our  na- 
tion's employment  ba.se  and  economic  secu- 
rity: and 

■Whereas.  American  workers  have  shown  a 
genuine  willingness  to  cooperate  with  busi- 
ness owners  in  efforts  to  confront  the  prob- 
lems that  are  at  the  root  of  rising  medical 
costs  and  health  care  spending:  and 

"Whereas.  In  recognition  of  the  coopera- 
tive spirit  that  characterizes  America's  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  health  care,  mem- 
bers of  the  102d  Congress  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation that  would  create  medical  savings 
accounts;  and 

"Whereas.  Built  up  by  contributions  from 
employees  and  employers,  these  medical  sav- 
ings accounts  would  allow  complete  freedom 
in  choices  of  routine  health  care  while  offer- 
ing protection  against  the  costs  of  cata- 
strophic illnesses:  and 

■•Whereas.  By  giving  American  workers 
true  control  over  their  medical  finances,  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  be  substantially  re- 
duced, and  normal  market  incentives  would 
apply  to  decisions  in  health  care  spending: 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  73rd  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  hereby  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  the  appropriate 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  employers  to  set  up  tax-free  medical 
savings  accounts  that  would  enable  consum- 
ers to  control  medical  care  spending:  and.  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  medical  savings  accounts 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  national  health 
care  initiative  being  developed  by  the  Con- 
gress: and.  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Texas  secretary  of 
state  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  to  all  members  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress,  with  the  request  that 


this  resolution  he  officially  entered  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

POM-299.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  of  Pembroke.  North  Carolina,  relative 
to  the  tobacco  jndustry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

POM-300.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Ahoskle  Chamber  of  Commerce  relative  to 
taxes  on  cigarettes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

FOM-301.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Florida  relative  to  Cuba  and  Haiti:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

•House  Resolution  No.  2443 

••Whereas,  despite  the  persistent  and  con- 
tinuing diplomatic  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  other  concerned  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations  to  help  bring  about  de- 
mocracy in  Cuba  and  Haiti,  the  repressive 
governments  in  those  countries  continue  to 
deny  their  citizens  the  fundamental  free- 
doms and  basic  human  rights  guaranteed 
under  law  in  the  United  States  and  many 
other  countries  around  the  world  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and 

••Whereas,  the  Congress  has  (nost  recently 
expressed  the  concern  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  for  the  sufferings  of  our  neighbors 
living  under  the  appalling  conditions  in  Cuba 
and  Haiti,  which  conditions  are  a  direct  re- 
sult of  such  repression,  by  passing  the  Cuban 
Democracy  Act  of  1992  and  by  supporting  the 
current  embargo  against  Haiti  imposed  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 

■Whereas,  the  support  of  President  Clinton 
was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the 
Cuban  Democracy  Act.  and  the  President  has 
also  shown  a  willingness  to  meet  with  Hai- 
tian President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  to  ex- 
plore opportunities  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
for  the  restoration  of  democracy  in  Haiti, 
and 

■Whereas,  the  United  Nations  in  recent 
years  has  determined  that  massive  and  sys- 
tematic violations  of  human  rights  have  con- 
stituted ■■threats  to  peace'"  under  Article  39 
of  Chapter  VII  of  its  charter  a-nd  has,  accord- 
ingly, imposed  international  sanctions 
against  such  countries  as  the  former  Rhode- 
sia. South  Africa,  Iraq,  and  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, and 

■WTiereas.  the  long-suffering  citizens  of 
Cuba  and  Haiti  are  no  less  deserving  of  inter- 
national efforts  on  their  behalf  than  those 
for  whom  the  United  States  and  other  mem- 
ber states  of  the  United  Nations  have  al- 
ready exerted  themselves,  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Florida:  That  the  members 
of  the  Florida  House  of  Representatives,  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Florida,  consider  the 
current,  repressive  government  in  Cuba  and 
Haiti  threats  to  International  peace  as  a  se- 
sult  of  their  extreme  political  intolerance, 
pervasive  abuse  of  human  rights,  and  appall- 
ing indifference  to  the  continuing  decline  in 
living  conditions  within  their  respective 
countries.  Be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Florida,  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
citizens  of  Cuba  and  Haiti,  beginning  with 
support  for  a  mandatory  international  em- 
bargo against  the  repressive  governments  in 
those  countries,  under  the  auspices  of  Arti- 
cle 39  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Be  it  further 
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Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress." 

POM-302.  A  memorial  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate  and    House    of    Representatives   of   the 
State  of  Washing-ton  relative  to  Bosnia:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreijfn  Relations. 
■House  Joint  Memorul  4005 

"Whereas.  The  rape  of  women  in  Bosnia  ap- 
pears to  be  deliberate,  massive,  and  system- 
atic: and 

"Whereas.  A  fact-finding  team  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  estimated  that  thirty  thou- 
sand to  fifty  thousand  Muslim  women  had 
been  raped  and  tortured  since  the  fighting 
began  last  April:  and 

"Whereas.  The  team  concluded  that  the 
mass  rapes  there  were  a  strategy  of  war  for 
purposes  of  'ethnic  cleansing."  and  not  just 
crimes  of  opportunity  for  individual  soldiers; 
and 

■Whereas.  All  Americans  should  speak  out 
against  the  most  sadistic  violence,  system- 
atic torture,  and  murder  haunting  Europe 
since  the  Nazi  campaigns;  and 

■•Whereas.  United  States  groups  seeking 
action  on  fiosnia  include  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee,  the  American  Muslim  Coun- 
cil, the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  the  American  Task  Force  for  Bosnia, 
the  National  Association  of  Arab  Americans, 
and  the  Albanian  American  Civic  League; 
Now.  therefore. 

Your  Memorialists  respectfully  pray  that 
the  White  House  condemn  the  rape  of  women 
in  Bosnia  and  the  etbTtic  cleansing  and  cre- 
ate an  international  war  crimes  tribunal.  Be 
it 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Memorial  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Bill  Clinton.  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington." 

POM-303..  A  petition  from  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission  relative  to  internal 
control  r^equirements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-304.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Michigan  House  of  Representatives  relative 
to  the  desecration  of  the  flag;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

■House  Resolution  No.  340 

■  Whereas.  The  1989  decision  by  the  United 
Statesj  Supreme  Court  to  overturn  a  Texas 
case  in  which  a  protester  had  been  convicted 
of  burning  the  American  flag  has  outraged 
the  American  people.  In  effect,  this  decision 
has  made  legal  the  burning  or  defiling  of  our 
country's  most  precious  symbol.  People  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  virtually  all 
backgrounds  and  party  affiliations  have  con- 
demned this  decision;  and 

•■Whereas.  For  more  than  200  years.  Old 
Glory  has  been  a  revered  part  of  American 
life.  It  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  in 
battles  from  Fort  McHenry  to  Omaha  Beach 
to  Iwo  Jima.  In  poem,  song,  and  art.  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  has  become  as  much  a  part 
of  our  culture  and  folklore  as  our  history. 
Most  recently,  events  in  the  Middle  East 
have  served  once  again  to  remind  us  of  how 
precious  the  American  flag  is  and  to  fill  our 
hearts  with  pride  as  it  was  flown  bravely  by 
yet  another  generation  of  America's  youth 


in  a  face-off  with  a  tyrant.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible for  patriotic  American  citizens  to 
look  upon  the  flag  without  remembering  the 
valiant  men  and  women  whose  courage, 
blood,  and  lives  have  been  spent  to  keep  our 
flag  flying  freely;  and 

■•Whejeas.  Veterans'  groups,  expressing  the 
sentiment  of  our  people,  have  called  for  ac- 
tion to  ban  the  desecration  of  the  American 
flag.  Indeed,  to  ignore  the  effect  of  this  deci- 
sion would  be  an  affront  to  everyone  who  has 
been  committed  to  the  ideals  of  our  nation 
in  times  of  war  and  in  times  of  peace;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bw  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  the  members  of  this  legislative  body 
hereby  memorialize  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  to  prohibit  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  American  flag;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  congressional  dele- 
gation." 

POM-305.  A  resolution  passed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Law  Libraries  relative  to 
the  Information  Access  Enhancement  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS.  from  the  Commitfee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Jean  C.  Nelson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  vice  E.  Donald  Elliott, 
resigned. 

Lynn  R.  Goldman,  of  California,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Toxic  Substances 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
vice  Linda  J.  Fisher,  resigned. 

Elliott  Pearson  Laws,  of  Virginia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator.  Office  of  Solid  Waste, 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
vice  Don  R.  Clay,  resigned. 

Robert  W.  Perciasepe,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  vice  LaJuana 
Sue  Wilcher.  resigned. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Doris  Meissner.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, vice  Gene  McNary.  resigned. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  she  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Gen.  George  A.  Joulwan.  U.S.  Army,  for  re- 
appointment to  the  grade  of  general  while 
assigned  to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mrs.  HUTCHISON  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
COVERDELL,  Mr.  Doi.E.  Mr. 

Faircloth.   Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.   H.\tch. 
Mr.    Helms.    Mrs.    Kassebaum.    Mr. 
Kohl.  Mr.  Lieber.man.  Mr.  LoiT.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Ste- 
VEN.s.   Mr.   Thurmond.   Mr.   Wallop. 
and  Mr.  Smith): 
S.  1524.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retroactive  ap- 
plication of  the  income,  estate,  and  gift  tax 
rates  made  by  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
and  reduce  administrative  expenses  for  agen- 
cies by   $3,000,000,000  for  each  of  the   fiscal 
years  1994.  1995.  and  19%;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  1525.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  foreign  language  instruction  of- 
fered in  our  Nation's  efementary  and  second- 
ary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1526.  A  bill  to  improve  the  management 
of  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  and  gathering  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
DoMENici.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mrs.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Sar- 

BANES); 

S.  1527.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  trade  in  fi- 
nancial services:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 

S.  1528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Latjor 
Relations  Act  to  set  a  time  limit  for  labor 
rulings  on  discharge  complaints,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

S.  1529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  permit  the  selection  of  an 
employee  labor  organization  through  the 
signing  of  a  labor  organization  membership 
card  by  a  majority  of  employees  and  a  subse- 
quent election,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  1530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  require  Federal  contracts 
debarment  for  persons  who  violate  labor  re- 
lations provisions,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  1531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  impose  a  penalty  for  en- 
couraging others  to  violate  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

S.  1532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  provide  equal  time  to  labor 
organizations  to  present  information'  relat- 
ing to  labor  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 

S.  1533.  A  bill  to  improve  access  to  health 
insurance  and  contain  health  care  costs,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Murkow.ski): 

S.  1534.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,   to  repeal  a  requirement  that 
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the  Under  Secretary  for  Health  in  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  be  a  doctor  of 
medicine:  considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, and  Mr.  PryoR): 
S.    1535.   A   bill   to  amend   title  5.   United 
States   Code,    to    eliminate    narrow    restric- 
tions  on    employee    training,    to    provide    a 
temporary    voluntary    separation    incentive, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  former  owners  to  re- 
purchase real  property  to  be  disposed  by  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ROCKEFELLER    (for    himself 

and  Mr.  DeConcinI): 

R.    1537.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Stevenson- 

Wydler  Technology   Innovation  Act  of  1980; 

to   the  Committee   on   Commerce,   Science. 

and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  1538.  A  bill  to  make  a  technical  correc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  temporary  duty  sus- 
pension for  clomiphene  citrate:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
rr  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DOLE): 

S.  Res.  150.  A  resolution  to  authorize  rep- 
resentation of  Members  of  the  Senate  in  the 
case  of  Douglas  R.  Page  v.  Robert  Dole,  et  al: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  151.  A  resolution  to  authorize  the 
production  of  records  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations:  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  HUTCHISON  (for  herself, 

Mr.    Brown,    Mr.    Burns,    Mr. 

Coats,     Mr.     Coverdell.     Mr. 

Dole,      Mr.      Faircloth,      Mr. 

Gramm,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Helms, 

Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr. 

Lieberman,      Mr.      LoTT,      Mr. 

McCain,      Mr.      Nickles,      Mr. 

Prkssler,     Mr.     Shelby,     Mr. 

Specter,     Mr.     Stevens,     Mr. 

THURMOND,    Mr.    Wallop,    and 

Mr.  SMITH): 
S.  1524.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retro- 
active application  of  the  income,  es- 
tate, and  gift  tax  rates  made  by  the 
budget  reconciliation  act  and  reduce 
administrative  expenses  for  agencies 
by  $3,000, (X)0,0(X)  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994.  1995,  and  1996;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

REPEAL  OK  retroactive  TAXES 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pro  football  season  began  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Before  the  season,  NFL  owners  sat 
down  and  decided  the  rules  by  which 
this  season's  games  will  be  played.  As  a 
result,  everyone  in  the  NFL  under- 
stands the  field  will  be  100  yards  long, 
that  there  will  be  four  quarters  of  15 


minutes  each  in  a  game,  how  penalties 
will  be  called,  and  so  on. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  NFL  kicked 
off  its  new  season,  and  perhaps  the 
most  exciting  game  of  the  inaugural 
weekend  was  the  Washington  Redskins' 
thrilling — and  I  might  add,  very 
lucky — victory  over  the  defending 
Super  Bowl  champion  Dallas  Cowboys. 
I  know  Redskins  fans  would  like  to 
change  a  lot  of  things  about  this  sea- 
son, but  imagine  how  Redskins  players, 
coaches,  and  fans  would  react  if  the 
rules  were  changed  today,  and  their 
win  over  the  Cowboys  was  nullified  by 
a  retroactive  rules  change. 

Of  course.  NFL  coaches  will  never  let 
this  happen,  because  the  players  would 
not  know  if  they  had  to  run  100  yards 
or  125  yards  for  a  touchdown. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States — 2 
months  ago — changed  the  playing  field 
for  individuals  and  small  businesses, 
and  in  a  much  more  important  context. 
I'm  referring,  of  course,  to  the  retro- 
active provisions  of  the  tax  bill,  which 
go  back  to  January  in  order  to  reach 
into  voters'  wallets. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  right  one  of  the 
most  egregiously  unfair  acts  ever  com- 
mitted against  American  taxpayers.  I 
seek  repeal  of  the  retroactive  provi- 
sions of  the  recently  enacted  tax  bill. 

In  my  view,  we  ought  to  repeal  all  of 
the  $250  billion  in  new  taxes  approved 
last  month: 

Higher  taxes  on  Social  Security,  that 
strike  at  senior  citizens'  financial  se- 
curity—218,000  seniors  in  my  State  will 
pay  an  additional  $196  million: 

Higher  energy  taxes,  that  will  in- 
crease the  costs  of  practically  every- 
thing we  buy; 

New  taxes  on  small  businesses,  that 
will  slow  the  sector  of  our  economy 
that  creates  more  than  one-half  of  all 
new  jobs  and  is  the  engine  of  economic 
growth: 

New  taxes  on  corporate  and  individ- 
ual income,  that  penalize  productivity. 

But  this  tax  bill  also  had  a  new  twist. 
Instead  of  just  reaching  forward  with 
new  taxes,  this  law  reached  back  to  im- 
pose taxes  retroactively — even  on  dead 
people;  that  is,  people  who  died  be- 
tween January  1  and  August  10. 

The  legislation  Senator  Shelby  and  I 
offer  this  morning  will  make  a  modest 
start  in  the  other  direction — the  right 
direction.  Our  bill  couples  the  repeal  of 
an  egregiously  unfair  new  tax  with  a 
modest  cut  in  Federal  overhead  spend- 
ing. 

The  spending  cuts  we  propose  will 
not  harm  national  security,  nor  will 
they  subtract  one  penny  from  Social 
Security,  nor  from  veterans  benefits  or 
any  payments  to  people  in  need.  They 
will  not  cut  needed  Federal  investment 
in  highways,  research,  nor  in  any  pro- 
grams that  support  job  creation  now 
and  in  the  future. 

The  spending  cuts  in  our  legislation 
will  not  reduce  Federal  support  for  ag- 


riculture, nor  for  small  business  cre- 
ation, nor  for  the  export  of  American 
goods.  These  cuts  will  not  reduce  Medi- 
care or  Medicaid  payments.  They  will 
not  slow  delivery  of  the  U.S.  mail. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  spending 
cuts  we  propose  will  not  harm  the 
American  people.  They  will,  however, 
slash  Federal  agencies'  overhead  and 
administrative  spending  by  about  $10 
billion  over  the  next  3  years — not  by 
cutting  muscle  and  fiber,  but  by  trim- 
ming away  some  of  the  fat. 

Furthermore,  our  legislation  gives  to 
individual  agency  heads  the  power  to 
review  their  own  operations  and  to  de- 
cide whether  to  cut  travel  budgets,  or 
equipments  leases,  or  printing,  or  con- 
sultants, or  other  administrative  items 
in  order  to  meet  their  targets. 

Is  this  magic?  No,  this  is  simply 
learning  from  the  private  sector.  When 
a  business  or  a  corporation — or  a 
household — encounters  financial  adver- 
sity, the  first  thing  it  does  is  cut  over- 
head. Priorities  are  set.  That's  all  our 
legislation  would  do — cut  Federal  Gov- 
ernment overhead,  in  order  to  repeal 
unfair  new  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  you  and  to 
my  colleagues  that  retroactive  taxes 
on  the  American  people  is  justice 
turned  on  its  head. 

When  I  was  home  during  August  and 
September,  I  visited  with  thousands  of 
my  constituents  at  dozens  of  stops 
across  Texas.  I  heard  from  working 
people  and  their  families,  from  Social 
Security  retirees,  from  small  busi- 
nesses, that  they  are  working  just  as 
hard  as  they  can  to  support  them- 
selves. ' 

My  constituents  told  me  they  just 
cannot  afford  to  send  another  penny  to 
Washington — especially  to  subsidize  a 
bloated  Federal  Government. 

Over  and  over  again,  my  constituents 
told  me  the  same  thing.  Many  struggle 
every  day  to  put  food  on  their  tables, 
to  put  a  roof  over  their  heads,  to  clothe 
and  care  for  their  children,  to  pay  for 
the  gasoline  they  must  have  to  get  to 
work.  Every  day,  they  try  to  save  for 
college  and  their  retirements.  And  as  a 
result  of  the  action  we  took  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  on  August  10,  they 
are,  to  quote  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford, 
■another  day  older  and  deeper  in 
debt." 

Every  day,  men  and  worrten  who  own 
small  businesses  work  to  meet  a  pay- 
roll, to  compete  in  the  marketplace,  to 
build  a  future  for  their  enterprises, 
and— hopefully — earn  a  profit  and  cre- 
ate new  jobs  for  the  people  who  are 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 

But  with  one  stroke  of  the  congres- 
sional pen,  all  of  their  investing  and 
planning  and  belt-tightening  this  year 
is  for  nothing.  Their  budgets  are  ex- 
ploded. They  now  face  balloon  tax  pay- 
ments for  the  rest  of  this  year  that  will 
break  the  bubble  of  our  feeble  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Nothing  in  our  legislation  would  cut 
the    higher    tax   bills.    Mr.    President. 
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that  are  on  the  horizon  for  next  year.  I 
regret  that  we  cannot  cut  those,  too. 
because  we  cannot  tax  our  country  into 
prosperity.  But  early  action  on  our  leg- 
islation will  protect  about  $10  billion 
from  the  retroactive  confiscation  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  enable 
small  businesses  to  stabilize  for  this 
year  and  plan  for  the  new  taxes  that 
will  be  due  for  1994. 

Every  day  our  newspapers  are  filled 
with  reports  of  businesses  and  corixjra- 
tions  that  are  reducing  their  expenses, 
streamlining  operations,  eliminating 
waste,  and  prioritizing  their  budgets. 
Government  can  and  must  do  the  same. 

Congress  has  been  guilty  of  taxing 
too  much,  spending  too  much.  By  pass- 
ing this  legislation,  we  can  in  one 
stroke  cut  wasteful  Government  spend- 
ing, give  a  boost  to  the  economy,  and 
most  important.  Mr.  President,  keep 
faith  with  the  American  people  that  we 
will  not  change  the  rules  in  the  middle 
of  the  game. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  retroactive  tax  increases  of 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  and  to 
cut  Government  administrative  ex- 
penses and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  name 
the  following  Senators  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill:  Senators  Brown. 
Burns.     Coats.      Coverdell.      Dole. 

F.MRCLOTH.      GRAMM,      HATCH,      HEL.MS. 

Kassebaum,  Kohl,  lieberman,  lott. 
McCain.  Nickles,  Pressler,  Shelby. 
Specter,  Stevens,  Thurmond,  and 
Wallop. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  in  support  of  repeal- 
ing the  retroactive  tax  rate  be  entered 
into  the  Record. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  Senator 
BiDEN  of  Delaware  for  yielding  the 
floor  to  me.  and  Senator  Helms  from 
North  Carolina  as  well.  I  yield  the 
floor.  Mr.  President,  thank  you. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Taxpayers  Union. 
Washington.  DC.  October  5.  1993. 
Hon.  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison. 
U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Vfashmgton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hutchison:  The  National 
Taxpayers  Union  (NTU).  America's  largest 
taxpayer  organization,  is  pleased  to  endorse 
your  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the  retro- 
active income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  increases 
which  were  enacted  as  part  of  the  1993  Budg- 
et Reconciliation  Act. 

We  commend  you  and  Senator  Richard 
Shelby,  your  lead  cosponsor.  for  taking  the 
initiative  to  repeal  the  unfair  and.  in  some 
cases,  unconstitutional  tax  rate  increases 
that  have  been  applied  retroactively  To 
enact  an  effective  date  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1993.  before  President  Clinton  and  the 
103rd  Congress  took  office.  Is  obviously 
wrong.  Taxpayers  are  outraged  and  your  pro- 
posed repeal  will  certainly  be  well  received 
across  America. 

We  also  appreciate  your  thorough  effort  to 
offset    the    estimated    revenue    loss    which 


would  result  from  repeal  by  reducing  federal 
administrative  expenses  by  $10.5  billion.  As 
you  know,  increased  taxes  have  never  pro- 
vided deficit  reduction.  That  will  only  be 
achieved  by  additional  restraint  in  the 
growth  of  federal  spending. 

Again,   the   National   Taxpayers  Union   is 
pleased  to  endorse  your  proposed  legislation 
and  to  urge  your  Senate  colleagues  to  join 
with  you  in  working  for  its  passage. 
Sincerely. 

AL  CoRS.  Jr.. 
Director,  Government  Retatioris. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleague  from  Texas 
today  in  seeking  the  repeal  of  the  ret- 
roactive increase  on  the  individual  in- 
come, estate,  and  gift  taxes. 

There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  in  the 
conference  report  over  the  constitu- 
tionality of  these  provisions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mrs.  Hutchison]  has  just  intro- 
duced is  not  about  what  is  or  is  not 
constitutional.  This  bill  is  about  what 
is  right. 

The  American  people  were  outraiged, 
and  I  think  rightly  so.  to  discover  that 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
had  squeaked  out  a  few  extra  billion 
dollars  by  rolling  back  the  effective 
dates  on  their  new  tax  increases.  This 
was  done  all  in  the  name  of  deficit  re- 
duction. I  aih  all  for  deficit  reduction. 
Mr.  President,  but  there  are  more  re- 
sponsible. I  believe,  and  right  ways  to 
achieve  it. 

This  bill  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
introduced  is  budget  neutral.  It  still 
achieves  the  deficit  reduction  targets 
called  for  in  the  budget.  However.  Mr. 
President,  it  relies  on  cuts  in  Govern- 
ment overhead  costs  instead  of  back- 
door taxes  to  achieve  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  aimed  Rim- 
ply  at  repealing  the  retroactive  in- 
creases on  the  individual  income,  es- 
tate and  gift  taxes.  By  doing  this,  we 
allow  taxpayers  time  to  order  their  fi- 
nances and  plan  their  budgets  to  ac- 
commodate their  new  tax  obligations 
under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  removing  the  retro- 
active tax  increases  will  help  small 
businesses  and  self-employed  taxpayers 
who  are  hit  hard  by  the  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1993.  Pushing  the  ef- 
fective date  forward  to  August  10,  1993 
allows  these  taxpayers  to  use  these 
revenues  as  they  had  previously 
planned— on  investment,  employee  sal- 
aries, and  new  equipment. 

Finally,  it  is  simply  absurd— medie- 
val—to  levy  taxes  on  deceased  Ameri- 
cans. The  confusion  and  complexity  of 
recalculating  the  tax  liability  of  these 
individual's  estates  will  be  particularly 
onerous — not  to  mention  pairful  for 
many  families,  especially  small  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  less 
about  taxes  than  it  is  about  principles. 
And  it  is  critical  that  we  define  what 
those  principles  are  for  the  American 
people.  Fairness — our  country  rests  on 
fairness.     Mr.     President,     and     retro- 


activity is  unfair.  That  is  why  these 
tax  increases  are  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  while  all  Members  of 
this  body  did  not  agree  on  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  as  a  whole,  I  think  we  all 
did  agree  on  one  thing— retroactive 
taxes  are  a  fiscal  and  political  mistake. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  in  pushing  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  COVERDELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  Senators  Hutchison 
and  Shelby  in  introducing  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  repeal  the  retroactive  tax  in- 
creases contained  in  the  recently 
passed  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1993,  and  which  cuts  Government 
administrative  spending  by  a  cor- 
responding amount.  It  is  no  secret  that 
I  opposed  the  1993  retroactive  tax  in- 
creases. Earlier  this  summer.  I  intro- 
duced a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  prohibit  the  imposition  of 
retroactive  tax  increases  in  the  future. 
I  also  think  the  1993  retroactive  tax  in- 
creases must  be  repealed,  and  that  is 
why  I  strongly  support  this  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  In 
further  support  of  this  bill.  I  submit  for 
the  Record  an  op-ed  piece  regarding 
retroactive  taxes  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times  on  September  7. 
1993.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  column  be  placed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Sept.  7.  1993) 

To  Drive  a  Stake  Through  Retroactivity 

(By  Paul  Coverdell) 

Vice  President  Al  Gore  sealed  the  passage 
of  the  Clinton  tax  plan  with  a  bang  of  the 
gavel  in  the  Senate  chambers  last  month. 
But  if  President  Clinton  and  Mr.  Gore  ex- 
pected the  debate  over  the  fairness  of  the 
Clinton  plan  to  end  with  their  narrow  vic- 
tory, they  were  sorely  mistaken. 

In  fact,  voter  anger  and  frustration  seem 
to  be  growing.  A  Washington  Post-ABC  News 
poll  released  Aug.  10.  some  four  days  after 
the  plan's  passage  in  the  Senate,  showed  a 
majority  of  Americans,  who  once  supported 
the  plan,  now  oppose  the  Clinton  tax  pack- 
age. 

Why  is  the  frustration  growing?  Why  are 
talk  shows  and  news  reports  continuing  to 
focus  so  much  attention  on  a  plan  that  nar- 
rowly passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  more 
than  two  week  ago?  The  answer  can  be  found 
in  one  phrase — retroactive  taxes.  Americans 
are  continuing  to  register  their  disapproval 
of  a  plan  that  not  only  raises  taxes  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  also  reaches  back  some  nine 
months  to  extract  extra  taxes  on  wages  and 
income  already  earned. 

The  retroactive  tax. is  wrong.  It  Is  bad  pol- 
icy, and  it  is  a  repRhensive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  government. 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  this  action.  I  have 
proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  ban- 
ning the  U.S.  government  from  imposing  tax 
increases  retroactively.  The  amendment  has 
garnered  the  support  of  my  freshman  Repub- 
lican colleagues,  and  a  total  of  19  senators. 

There  are  two  similar  measures  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  more 
than  200  cosponsors. 

I  do  not  take  lightly  amending  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  but  the  notion  of  retroactive 


taxation  cuts  to  the  rotten  core  of  a  govern- 
ment that  can't  live  within  the  means  and 
must  change  the  rules  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Clinton  doesn't  just  tax  retroactively 
in  his  own  term.  He  goes  back  to  before  he 
was  even  sworn  in  as  president  or  before  any 
member  of  Congress— the  very  Congress  that 
approved  the  tax  plan — was  seated  and  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

The  Clinton  administration  realizes  it  has 
created  a  controversy.  The  White  House  spin 
doctors  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
produce  lists  they  say  bolster  the  cause  for  a 
retroactive  tax  increase. 

But.  in  their  rush  to  show  retroactive  tax- 
ation has  been  done  before,  they  continue  to 
miss  the  point.  Retroactive  taxes  are  wrong, 
no  matter  how  many  times  they  have  been 
enacted  under  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican 
administration.  The  American  people  shout- 
ed in  the  '92  elections  that  they  wanted 
Washington  to  change  the  way  it  does  busi- 
ness. If  we  use  congressional  past  actions  as 
justification  for  the  future,  we  betray  the 
mandate  of  the  "92  elections. 

One  of  my  favorite  lists  was  put  out  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department.  Its  argument  was 
that  retroactive  taxes  had  been  imposed  13 
times  in  the  past.  Not  surprisingly.  12  of  the 
13  items  listed  occurred  under  Democratic 
administrations,  and  none  imposed  the  tax 
in  a  former  administration  as  Mr.  Clinton's 
retroactive  plan  does. 

Some  have  pointed  out -that,  in  addition  to 
the  retroactive  tax  increases  listed  in  the 
Treasury  document,  four  tax  bills  enacted 
under  President  Reagan  took  effect  retro- 
actively. These  tax  proponents  fail  to  point 
out  that  these  bills  included  no  retroactive 
rate  increases,  only  tax  law  changes  that 
were  often  ameliorated  by  generous  transi- 
tion rules. 

A  second  front  for  those  in  favor  of  the  ret- 
roactive tax  is  to  cite  a  handful  of  court 
cases  that  appear— however  ambiguously— to 
have  upheld  the  practice  in  the  past.  Again. 
no  court  case,  however,  has  focused  on  a  tax 
increase  that  became  effective  during  a  pre- 
vious administration. 

I  believe  this  Congress  should  make  it 
clear,  once  and  for  all.  that  the  American 
people  will  not  put  up  with  this  kind  of  gov- 
ernment tyranny. 

This  country  was  founded  on  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  its  citizens  should 
not  be  subject  to  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. In  a  recent  article  in  the  Heritage 
Foundation's  Policy  Review.  John  G.  West 
Jr.  points  out  that  Thomas  Jefferson  be- 
lieved that  low  taxes  and  frugal  government 
are  the  most  basic  tenets  of  civil  liberty.  The 
article  quotes  a  letter  written  by  Jefferson 
to  Samuel  Kercheval  in  1816.  in  which  Jeffer- 
son recognized  that  the  debate  involved  a 
choice  "between  economy  and  liberty,  or 
profusion  and  servitude.  If  we  run  into  such 
debts,  that  we  must  be  taxed  in  our  mead 
and  in  our  drink,  in  our  necessaries  and  our 
comforts,  in  our  labors  and  our  amusements. 
for  our  callings  and  our  creeds,  as  the  people 
of  England  are.  our  people,  like  them,  must 
come  to  labor  16  hours  in  the  24.  give  the 
earnings  of  15  of  these  to  the  government  for 
their  debts  and  daily  expenses;  and  the  I6th 
being  insufficient  to  afford  us  bread." 

It  was  clear  to  Jefferson  that  the  only  way 
to  preserve  freedom  was  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens from  oppressive  taxation.  And  I  believe 
he  would  agree  that  the  retroactive  imposi- 
tion of  massive  taxes  is  the  ultimate  slap  in 
the  face  to  the  pursuit  of  liberty,  despite  the 
Democrats"  defense  that  the  retroactivity 
"only  affects  the  rich."  More  than  1.25  mil- 


lion small  businesses  nationwide  that  file  as 
individuals  will  take  a  direct  hit  by  these 
retroactive  taxe».  In  the  long  run.  the  tax  in- 
crease will  affect  everyone,  because  of  its  ef- 
fect on  job  creation. 

Jefferson  also  recognized  that  once  the 
protection,  for  any  group,  from  oppressive 
taxation  is  lost,  the  battle  for  freedom  is 
over.  Toward  that  end.  Mr.  West  again  notes 
that  Jefferson  wrote: 

"A  departure  from  principle  in  one  in- 
stance becomes  a  precedent  for  a  second: 
that  second  for  a  third:  and  so  on.  till  the 
bulk  of  the  society  is  reduced  to  be  mere  au- 
tomatons of  misery,  and  to  have  no  sensibili- 
ties left  but  for  sinning  and  suffering.  " 

While  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  been 
less  than  clear  in  its  holdings  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  retroactive  taxation,  one 
can  only  hope  that  the  Clinton  tax  bill  will 
be  ruled  unconstitutional  under  current  law 
by  a  sensible  judge.  But  I  intend  to  continue 
to  seek  support  for  the  constitutional 
amendment  I  have  introduced  to  ensure  this 
very  basic  freedom  for  the  American  people. 

The  voters  are  right  to  be  upset.  A  retro- 
active tax  is  wrong. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  As  best  we  can  tell, 
most  Americans  oppose  retroactive 
laws  of  every  sort,  but  retroactive  tax 
increases  are  especially  detested.  All 
retroactive  laws  offend  the  American 
sense  of  fair  play;  they  change  the 
rules  after  the  game  has  begun — but 
retroactive  tax  increases  add  insult  to 
injury  by  levying  a  financial  penalty 
on  those  who  played  the  game  honestly 
and  fairly  under  the  former  rules. 

That  is  why,  today,  I  join  my  col- 
league from  Texas,  [Mrs.  Hutchison]  in 
introducing  legislation  to  repeal  the 
retroactive  effective  date  of  the  in- 
crease in  income,  estate,  and  gift  tax 
rates  imposed  by  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1993.  It  is  also  my  in- 
tention to  introduce  a  rules  change 
which  will  prevent  the  Senate  from 
considering  retroactive  ta^ces;  unless 
waived  by  three-fifths  of  the  body.  This 
will  prevent  future  abuses  of  the  use  of 
retroactive  taxation. 

Senators  Shelby  and  Hutchison  will 
join  me  in  introducing  this  legislation. 
This  proposal  has  been  supported  by 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union,  the  Tax 
Limitation  Committee,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Concerned  Taxpayers,  and  Citi- 
zens for  a  Sound  Economy. 

When  the  tax  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  10,  1993,  it  actu- 
ally rewrote  tax  rates  for  the  past  8 
months.  This  law  changes  the  rules  of 
the  road  more  than  halfway  through 
the  trip.  I  think  this  is  wrong. 

Retroactive  taxes  are  unfair  and  set 
a  dangerous  precedent.  They  take 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  businesses 
and  individuals  that  are  expanding  and 
creating  jobs.  These  are  taxes  based  on 
earnings  made  even  before  President 
Clinton  was  sworn  into  office. 

Retroactive  taxes  further  erode  the 
little  trust  people  have  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  Government  can  im- 
pose retroactive  taxes  on  the  rich 
today,  it  can  place  retroactive  taxes  on 
other  taxpayers  tomorrow. 

President  Clinton's  tax  package  in- 
creases taxes  $2  for  every  $1  in  spend- 


ing cuts.  Many  of  the  tax  increases  are 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1993.  while  80 
percent  of  the  spending  cuts  are  sched- 
uled to  occur  in  1997  and  1998— after  the 
next  Presidential  election. 

We  must  undo  the  wrong  which  has 
been  done.  And  we  must  also  make  sure 
that  Congress  cannot  so  easily  do  it 
again.  I  will  be  introducing  legislation 
which  compliments  Senator 

Hutchison's  proposal.  This  legislation 
takes  a  prospective  view  of  this  unfair 
practice,  by  changing  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  to  prohibit  the 
consideration  of  any  retroactive  tax  in- 
creases unless  a  three-fifths  super- 
majority  waive  the  prohibition  by  roll- 
call  vote. 

To  retroactively  tax  is  to  betray  the 
trust  of  the  people.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
in  his  first  inaugural  address  said, 
"*  *  *  a  wise  and  frugal  government 
which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring 
one  another,  which  shall  leave  them 
otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own 
pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement, 
and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of 
labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is 
the  sum  of  good  government.  *  *  *" 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's action  to  tax  income  retro- 
actively is  tantamount  to  taking 
'from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it 
has  earned."  This  is  not  right  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  occur. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  support  these  two  pieces  of 
legislation,  in  order  to  return  some 
sense  of  fairness  and  trust  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Hutchison.  This 
legislation  would  repeal  the  retro- 
active increase  in  income,  estate,  and 
gift  tax  rates  included  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993 
[OBRA],  also  known  as  the  tax  bill. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  American  taxpayer  from  un- 
fair tax  increases.  The  administration's 
increases  in  the  income,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes  retroactively  increase  taxes 
to  before  President  Clinton  took  office. 

American  taxpayers  have  the  right  to 
know  how  much  their  Government  will 
tax  their  earnings.  This  is  not  a  tem- 
porary wartime  surtax  or  restriction 
on  a  tax  credit  or  deduction.  The  ad- 
ministration's actions  increased  tax 
rates  on  individuals  for  income  they 
earned  or  gifts  they  received  over  the 
past  8  months. 

Taxing  individuals  and  corporations 
on  financial  transactions  made  under 
laws  previously  enacted— retroactive 
taxes — is  inequitable.  Changing  the  law 
retroactively  makes  sound  investment 
decisions  turn  sour.  Even  the  draft  con- 
stitution of  Russia  prohibits  retro- 
active taxes. 

Under  the  administration's  recently 
passed  tax  bill.  Bob  Persons,  a  res- 
taurant owner  from  Girdwood,  AK,  and 
Tennys  Owens,   an  art  gallery   owner 
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from  Anchorage,  AK.  will  find  that 
they  owe  Uncle  Sam  additional  taxes 
at  the  end  of  this  year — taxes  they  had 
no  way  to  know  they  would  be  expected 
to  pay.  These  business  owners  used  the 
money  they  would  have  set  aside  for 
taxes  to  build  sales,  to  hire  new  people. 
Now,  they  have  to  go  In  debt  to  pay 
retroactive  taxes.  This  is  a  serious 
problem  for  Bob  and  Tennys,  for  thou- 
sands of  other  Alaskans,  and  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  going  to 
have  to  go  into  debt  to  pay  Uncle  Sam. 

Especially  devious,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, unconstitutional,  is  the  tax  in- 
crease on  the  estates  of  individuals 
who  died  after  January  1,  1993.  Their 
estates  will  have  to  pay  higher  taxes 
even  though  the  tax  rate  increase  was 
not  part  of  the  law  on  the  date  the  de- 
ceased passed  away.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  77-year  history  of  the  es- 
tate tax  that  the  rates  have  been  in- 
creased retroactively. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  busi- 
nesses in  this  country  pay  income 
taxes  as  individuals — they  are  the  sole 
proprietors,  partnerships,  and  small 
businesses  in  neighborhoods  from  Bar- 
row, AK  to  Key  West,  FL.  By  requiring 
them  to  pay  retroactive  taxes,  taxes 
they  did  not,  and  could  not,  plan  for, 
these  businesses  are  going  to  have  to 
devote  resources  that  have  already 
been  invested  in  hiring  new  employees, 
or  purchasing  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment to  pay  back  taxes.  This  will  stifle 
economic  activity.  It  will  not  boost  it. 

Earlier  this  session,  I  cosponsored 
legislation  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  127.  to  pro- 
hibit retroactive  tax  increases.  Adop- 
tion of  that  resolution  is  essential  to 
prevent  what  happened  in  the  recent 
tax  bill  from  ever  happening  to  the 
American  taxpayer  again.  I  believe  the 
taxpayers  in  my  State  of  Alaska  under- 
stand this.  They  work  hard  for  their 
money.  They  plan  and  save  to  increase 
their  income,  to  send  their  children  to 
college,  and  to  eventually  retire.  Ret- 
roactive tax  increases  hurt  these  peo- 
ple the  most.  They  are  unfair,  and 
should  not  be  permitted. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  leg- 
islation introduced  today  to  repeal  the 
retroactive  increase  in  income,  estate, 
and  gift  tax  rates. 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  1525.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  foreign  language  in- 
struction offered  in  our  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Assistance  Act  of  1993,  a  bill  that 
will  encourage  and  assist  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  to  improve  and 
expand  instruction  in  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's critical  skills:  the  ability  to 
speak    and    comprehend    foreign    lan- 


guages and  to  understand  foreign  cul- 
tures. The  world  has  changed  dramati- 
cally s\nce  Congress  enacted  the  For- 
eign Language  Assistance  Act  of  1988. 
New  nations,  alliances,  and  trading 
partners  have  emerged,  and  our  politi- 
cal and  economic  relationships  with 
foreign  countries  and  companies  have 
become  more  complex  and  diverse  than 
ever.  Our  country's  future,  to  a  large 
extent,  hinges  on  our  capacity  for  co- 
operation and  competition  on  the 
world  scene.  In  this  environment  of  in- 
creasing interdependence,  our  schools 
can  no  longer  afford  to  produce  largely 
insular  students  with  little  or  no  pro- 
ficiency in  foreign  languages  and  with 
only  scant  knowledge  of  foreign  soci- 
eties, economies  and  geography.  Criti- 
cal to  our  ability  to  compete  success- 
fully in  the  global  economy  and  to 
function  effectively  in  international  af- 
fairs is  our  ability  to  communicate 
with  and  understand  people  from  all 
over  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  impor- 
tance of  foreign  language  proficiency 
and  international  awareness  to  our 
comptetitiveness  in  the  world  market- 
place. I  am  certainly  not  the  first  to  do 
so:  since  at  least  1979,  when  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Foreign  Lan- 
guages and  International  Studies  re- 
ported its  findings,  national  commis- 
sions, associations  and  other  groups 
and  experts  have  advocated  foreign  lan- 
guage competence  as  an  effective  tool 
in  conducting  international  trade.  A 
1989  National  Governors'  Association 
report  found  that  our  country  was  ill- 
prepared  to  engage  in  international 
trade  because  of  our  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  languages,  cultures, 
and  geographic  characteristics  of  our 
competitors.  The  report  asked:  "How 
are  we  to  sell  our  products  in  a  global 
economy  when  we  neglect  to  learn  the 
languages  of  our  customers?  How  are 
we  to  open  overseas  markets  when 
other  cultures  are  only  dimly  under- 
stood?" President  Clinton  echoed  the 
NGA's  concern  in  his  address  to  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  on  July  5 
of  this  year: 

The  new  irlobal  economy  is  based  on  inter- 
acting and  doing  business  with  people  all 
over  the  world,  understanding  their  econo- 
mies and  their  languages  *  *  *  We  need  to 
know  more  about  foreign  languages  than 
just  how  to  order  in  a  restaurant.  Foreign 
languages  in  this  era  aren't  simply  a  sign  of 
refinement;  they  are  a  survival  tool  for 
America  in  the  global  economy. 

The  Department  of  Education,  earlier 
this  year,  added  foreign  languages  to 
the  core  subjects  listed  in  National 
Education  Goal  No.  3.  The  third  goal 
now  reads:  "By  the  year  2000  all  stu- 
dents will  leave  grades  4,  8,  and  12  hav- 
ing demonstrated  competence  over 
challenging  subject  matter  including 
English,  mathematics,  science,  foreign 
languages,  civics  and  government,  arts, 
history  and  geography  *  *  *."  The  in- 
clusion   of   foreign    languages    in    this 


goal  reflects  not  only  the  value  of  for- 
eign language  proficiency  but  also  the 
importance  of  beginning  foreign  lan- 
guage sWidy  at  an  early  age — in  ele- 
mentary school,  and  continuing  those 
studies  long  enough,  at  least  through 
high  school— to  acquire  a  meaningful 
level  of  competency.  Scientific  re- 
search of  the  last  10  years  supports 
what  many  teachers  and  parents  have 
already  observed,  that  younger  chil- 
dren learn  foreign  languages  much 
more  easily  than  do  older  students. 
The  research  attributes  this  to  a  criti- 
cal restructuring  of  the  brain  that 
takes  place  in  children  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  10.  Most  American  stu- 
dents who  take  a  foreign  language, 
however,  begin  studying  the  language 
in  9th  grade,  age  14,  and,  most  com- 
monly, study  it  for  only  2  years.  To  ob- 
tain higher  levels  of  proficiency,  of 
course,  requires  much  longer  sequences 
of  study  and  a  consistent,  cumulative 
acquisition  of  skills. 

Currently,  very  few  students  in  the 
United  States  leave  high  schools,  let 
alone  the  earlier  grades,  with  any  de- 
gree of  functional  competence  in  a  for- 
eign language.  In  fact,  according  to 
1990-91  surveys  conducted  by  the  Amer- 
ican, Council  on  the  Teaching  of  For- 
eign Languages  and  the  Joint  National 
Committee  for  Languages,  less  than  5 
percent  of  elementary  school  students 
in  this  country  receive  any  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction  at  all,  and  only  10-20 
percent  of  students  are  studying  for- 
eign languages  in  middle  school.  Ap- 
proximately 38  percent  of  students 
take  foreign  language  courses  in  high 
school,  and  less  than  20  percent  of 
those  students  go  beyond  the  second 
level  of  study.  There  are  still  areas  of 
the  country  where  foreign  language  in- 
struction is  not  even  available  at  the 
high  school  level.  Only  5  percent  of 
U.S.  college  graduates  are  fluent  in  any 
language  other  than  English. 

Our  economic  competitors,  on  the 
other  hand,  regularly  introduce  their 
students  to  foreign  languages  at  an 
early  age  and  usually  require  a  long  se- 
quence of  foreign  language  study  for 
graduation  from  secondary  school.  In 
13  of  the  15  developed  countries  sur- 
veyed by  the  National  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Center  in  January  1993.  foreign 
language  study  is  compulsory  begin- 
ning at  ages  8  to  11.  In  many  of  these 
countries,  students  may  choose  an  ad- 
ditional foreign  language  at  age  13  just 
before  the  age  most  students  in  the 
United  States  begin  study  of  a  first  for- 
eign language.  In  Germany,  for  exam- 
ple, all  students,  regardless  of  ability 
or  classification,  are  required  to  take  a 
foreign  language  from  grade  5  until 
they  leave  school.  The  European  Com- 
munity will  require  fluency  in  two  for- 
eign languages  for  high  school  grad- 
uates by  the  year  2000.  In  Japan,  nearly 
all  students  in  grades  7  to  9  are  re- 
quired to  study  English  for  3  years,  and 
English  is  a  required  core  subject  for 


students  in  both  academic  and  voca- 
tional programs  in  grades  10  tp  12.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  is  virtually 
alone  in  the  world  in  delaying  foreign 
language  study  until  high  school  and 
concentrating  its  energies  in  2-year 
programs.  Furthermore,  in  the  United 
States,  instruction  is  seldom  offered  in 
major  languages  such  as  Japanese.  Chi- 
nese, Russian,  and  Arabic,  which  take 
at  least  4  to  6  years  of  study  to  gain 
competence. 

I  am  offering  my  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  The  bill  addresses  the 
major  problems  affecting  elementary 
and  secondary  foreign  language  edu- 
cation today  and  brings  the  Foreign 
Language  Assistance  Act  of  1988  up  to 
date  and  in  line  with  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals.  Problems  addressed  in 
the  bill  include:  First,  the  need  to  pro- 
vide articulated  sequences  of  foreign 
language  study  beginning  in  elemen- 
tary school,  with  the  goal  of  producing 
students  proficient  in  one  or  more  for- 
eign languages;  second,  the  need  to  re- 
cruit and  train  foreign  language  teach- 
ers at  all  levels  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  with  the  goal  of  alle- 
viating the  severe  shortage  of  foreign 
language  teachers  reported  by  many 
States;  and  third,  the  need  to  evaluate 
and  study  effective  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  foreign  languages.  The 
legislation  authorizes  $75  million  in 
Federal  matching  grants  with  the  Fed- 
eral share  decrea'sing  from  90  percent 
to  40  percent  over  5  years  as  well  as 
bonus  grants  to  States  with  exemplary 
foreign  language  programs. 

I  have  long  been  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  Eisenhower  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Program,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  the  program  has  re- 
ceived substantial  funding  over  the 
years  as  a  critical  skill  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Certainly  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge in  mathematics  and  science  is 
crucial  to  our  technological  and  eco- 
nomic future — and  the  earlier  we  can 
instill  in  our  children  an  awareness  of 
and  excitement  for  learning  those  sub- 
jects, the  better.  Our  future,  however, 
will  not  be  confined  to  what  we  learn 
or  sell  within  our  own  borders;  it  will 
be  closely  intertwined  with  develop- 
ments in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  the  ability  to  deal 
with  people  from  other  countries  in 
their  own  languages  are  critical  skills, 
too.  deserving  of  Federal  support  as 
comprehensive  as  that  provided  in  the 
Eisenhower  legislation— for  instruc- 
tional programs,  teacher  recruitment 
and  training,  and  research  and  evalua- 
tion. Foreign  language  education  is 
key  to  opening  up  possibilities  for  the 
future  and  to  maximizing  our  advance- 
ments in  mathematics,  science  and 
other  fields.  Global  literacy  is  increas- 
ingly becoming  a  prerequisite  for  suc- 
cess in  a  rapidly  changing,  inter- 
dependent world. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1525 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ASSISTANCE. 

Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
3001  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  210L  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  'Foreign 
Language  Assistance  Act  of  1993'. 
-SEC.  2102.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  foreign  language  proficiency  is  key  to 
our  Nation's  international  economic  com- 
petitiveness, security  interests  and  diplo- 
matic effectiveness; 

"(2)  the  United  States  lags  behind  other 
developed  countries  in  the  opportunities  the 
United  States  offers  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  students  to  study  and  become  pro- 
ficient in  foreign  languages; 

■■(3)  more  teachers  must  be  trained  for  for- 
eign language  instruction  in  our  Nation's  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools,  and  those 
teachers  must  have  expanded  opportunities 
for  continued  improvement  of  their  skills; 

"(4)  students  with  proficiency;  in  languages 
other  than  English  should  be  viiewed  as  valu- 
able second  language  resources  for  other  stu- 
dents; and 

"(5)  a  strong  Federal  commitment  to  the 
purpose  of  this  part  is  necessary. 

-SEC.  2103.  PURPOSE. 

"IL  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  improve 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  foreign  language 
instruction  offered  in  our  Nation's  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 
-SEC.  2104.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

"(a)  AUTHORITY.— 

"(1)  Grants  from  the  secretary.— In  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  appropriations  for 
this  part  equal  or  exceed  $50,000,000.  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  to  award  grants  to 
States  from  allocations  under  section  2105  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  section  2107. 

"(2)  State  grant  program.— In  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  appropriations  for  this 
part  do  not  equal  or  exceed  $50,000,000.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
to  State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  consortia  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  or  consortia  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  activities  described  in  section  2107. 

••(b)  Supplement  Not  Supplant.— Funds 
provided  under  this  part  shall  be  used  to  sup- 
plement and  not  supplant  non-Federal  funds 
made  available  for  the  activities  described  in 
section  2107. 

••(c)  Duration.— Grants  or  contracts 
awarded  under  this  part  shall  be  awarded  for 
a  period  of  not  longer  than  5  years. 

"SEC.  2105.  ALLOC A'nON  OF  FUNDS. 

■•(a)  Allocation.— From  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  section  2113  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve — 

"(1)  not  more  than  '■2  of  1  percent  for  allo- 
cation among  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Republic  of  Palau  (until  such 
time  as  the  Compact  of  Fr^e  Association  is 


ratified)  according  to  their  respective  needs 
for  assistance  under  this  part; 

"(2)  not  more  than  ''2  of  1  percent  for  pro- 
grams for  Native  .American  students  served 
by  schools  funded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior if  such  programs  are  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  this  part; 

••(3)  10  percent  for  national  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  2108(a); 

•'(4)  5  percent  for  evaluation  and  research 
described  in  section  2108(b);  and 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  a  fiscal  year  in  which  ap- 
propriations for  this  part  equal  or  exceed 
$50,000,000.  10  percent  for  bonus  grants  de- 
scribed in  section  2108(c). 

••(b)  Formula.— In  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  appropriations  for  this  part  equal  or  ex- 
ceed $50,000,000.  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
so  appropriated  (after  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a))  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  States  as  follows: 

■•(1)  '/2  of  such  remainder  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  States  by  allocating  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  '/i  of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
children  aged  5  to  17.  inclusive,  in  the  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all 
States;  and 

••(2)  '/>2  of  such  remainder  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  States  according  to  each  State's 
share  of  allocations  under  chapter  1  of  title 
I  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
except  that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
'4  of  1  percent  of  such  remainder. 

••(c)  Special  Rule.— The  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  95-134  shall  not  apply  to  assistance 
provided  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a). 

-SEC.  2106.  IN-STATE  APPORTIONMENT. 

•■(a)  Funding  Above  $50.000.000.— In  any  fis- 
cal year  in  which  appropriations  for  this  part 
equal  or  exceed  $50,000,000.  each  State  receiv- 
ing a  grant  under  this  part  shall  distribute 
not  less  than  95  percent  of  such  grant  funds 
so  that — 

■■(1)  50  percent  of  such  funds  are  distrib- 
uted to  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  for  instructional  programs  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  2107;  and 

■•(2)  50  percent  of  such  funds  are  distrib- 
uted to  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  for  teacher  development  and  recruit- 
ment activities  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  2107. 

"(b)  FUNDI.NG  Below  $50.000.000.— In  any  fis- 
cal year  in  which  appropriations  for  this  part 
do  not  equal  or  exceed  $50,000,000.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  award  grants  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, consortia  of  local  educational  agencies, 
or  consortia  of  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education,  so 
that— 

"(1)  50  percent  of  the  funds  all  such  enti- 
ties in  a  State  receive  shall  be  used  for  in- 
structional programs  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  2107;  and 

••(2)  50  percent  of  the  funds  all  such  enti- 
ties in  a  State  receive  shall  be  used  for 
teacher  development  and  recruitment  activi- 
ties described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
2107. 

-SEC.  2107.  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVmES.  J^ 

••A  State.  State  educational  agency,  local 
educational  agency,  consortium  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  or  consortium  of  a  local 
educational  agency  and  an  institution  of 
higher  education  may  use  payments  received 
under  this  part  for  the  following  activities: 

••(1)  INSTRUCTIONAL  PR(X5RAMS.— Activities 
which  establish,  improve  or  expand  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  foreign  language 
programs,  including — 
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•■(A)  elementary  school  immersion  pro- 
grams with  articulation  at  the  secondary 
school  level; 

••(B)  content-based  foreign  language  in- 
struction; and 

■•(C)  intensive  summer  foreign  language 
programs  for  students. 

••(2)  Teacher  development  and  RECRurr- 
MENT.— Activities  which— 

••(A)  expand  or  improve  preservice  train- 
ing, inservice  training  and  retraining  of 
teachers  of  foreign  languages,  which  training 
or  retraining  shall  emphasize — 

"(i)  intensive  summer  foreign  language 
programs  for  teachers;  and 

■•(ii)  teacher  training  programs  for  elemen- 
tary school  teachers; 

••(B)  recruit  qualified  individuals  with  a 
demonstrated  proficiency  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage to  teach  foreign  languages  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  which  individ- 
,  uals  may  include — 

••(i)  a  retired  or  returning  Federal  Govern- 
ment employee  who  served  abroad  or  a  Fed- 
eral (Jovemment  employee  whose  position 
required  proficiency  In  one  or  more  foreign 
languages; 

••(li)  a  retired  or  returning  Peace  Corps 
volunteer; 

••(lii)  a  retired  or  returning  business  person 
or  professional  who  served  abroad  or  whose 
position  required  proficiency  in  one  or  more 
foreign  languages; 

••(iv)  a  foreign-bom  national  with  the 
equivalent  of  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  do- 
mestic or  overseas  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation; 

•■(V)  an  individual  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
whose  major  or  minor  was  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage or  international  studies;  and 

•■(vi)  a  graduate  of  a  fellowship  or  scholar- 
ship program  assisted  under  the  David  L. 
Boren  National  Security  Education  Act  of 
1991  (20  U.S.C.  1901  et  seq.); 

••(C)  develop  programs  of  alternative 
teacher  preparation  and  alternative  certifi- 
cation to  qualify  such  individuals  to  teach 
foreign  languages  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools;  and 

'•(D)  establish  programs  for  individual  for- 
eign language  teachers  within  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  order  to  improve  such 
teachers'  teaching  ability  or  the  instruc- 
tional materials  used  in  such  teachers'  class- 
rooms. 

-SEC.  2108.  FEDERAL  ACTIVmES. 

••(a)  National  Programs.— From  amounts 
reserved  pursuant  to  section  2105(a)(3)  in 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies, local  educational  agencies  or  consortia 
of  local  educational  agencies  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  model  demonstra- 
tion programs  that  represent  a  variety  of  al- 
ternative and  innovative  approaches  to  for- 
eign language  instruction  for  elementary  or 
secondary  school  students,  such  as  two-way 
bilingual  immersion  programs. 

••(1)  two-way  language  programs;  and 

•'(2)  programs  that  integrate  educational 
technology  into  curricula. 

"(b)  Evaluation  and  Research.— From 
amounts  reserved  pursuant  to  section 
2105(a)(4)  in  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary— 

•■(1)  shall  evaluate  programs  assisted  under 
this  part;  and 

•'(2)  through  the  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement,  shall  award  grants 
or  enter  into  contracts  for  research,  regard- 
ing— 

••(A)  effective  methods  of  foreign  language 
learning  and  teaching; 

■■(B)  assessments  of  elementary  school  for- 
eign language  programs  and  student  skills; 
and 


"(C)  the  efficacy  of  secondary  school  for- 
eign language  programs. 

"(c)  Bonus  Grants — 

■■(1)  In  general.— From  amounts  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  2105(a)(5)  in  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  award 
bohus  grants  to  States  which— 

"(A)  require  at  least  3  years  of  foreign  lan- 
guage study  for  all  students  graduating  from 
secondary  school  in  the  State; 

"(B)  require  at  least  1  year  of  foreign  lan- 
guage study  prior  to  entrance  into  grade  9  in 
the  State; 

"(C)  have  at  least  40  percent  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  students  in  the  State  enrolled  in 
foreign  language  instruction  programs;  or 

••(D)  have  at  least  70  percent  of  the  second- 
ary school  students  in  the  State  enrolled  in 
foreign  language  instruction  programs. 

••(2)  Amount.— Each  State  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  in  a  fiscal 
year  shall  receive  a  grant  in  such  fiscal  year 
in  an  amount  determined  as  follows: 

•■(A)  50  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  5  to  17.  inclusive,  in  such  State 
compared  to  the  number  of  such  children  in 
all  such  States. 

•(B)  50  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  such  States  share 
of  allocations  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  com- 
pared to  all  such  States'  share  of  such  allo- 
cations. 

-SEC.  2109.  APPUCA'nONS. 

■  Each  State.  State  educational  agency, 
local  educational  agency,  consortium  of 
local  educational  agencies,  or  consortium  of 
a  local  educational  agency  and  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  desiring  assistance 
under  this  part  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  form, 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require 

-SEC.   2110.    PAYMENTS:    FEDERAL   SHARE;   NON- 
FEDERAL SHARE;  WAIVER. 

"(a)  Payments.  -The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  each  eligible  entity  havmg  an  application 
approved  under  section  2109  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  described 
in  the  application. 

"(b)  Federal  Share  — 

■'(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  share— 

•■(A)  for  the  first  year  for  which  an  eligible 
entity  receives  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  be  not  more  than  90  percent; 

"(B)  for  the  second  such  year  shall  be  not 
more  than  80  percent; 

"(C)  for  the  third  such  year  shall  be  not 
more  than  60  percent;  and 

"•(D)  for  the  fourth  and  any  subsequent 
year  shall  be  not  more  than  40  percent. 

•■(c)  Non-Federal  Share— The  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  payments  under  this  part  may 
be  in  cash  or  tn  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding equipment  or  services. 

■•(d)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  waive,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  requirement  to  provide 
the  non-Federal  share  of  payments  for  any 
State.  State  educational  agency,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  consortium  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  or  consortium  of  a  local 
educational  agency  and  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines does  not  have  adequate  resources  to 
pay  the  non- Federal  share  of  the  program  or 
activity. 

-SEC.  JUL   PARTICIPATION   OF  CHILDREN  AND 
TEACHERS  FROM  PRIVATE 

SCHOOLS. 

■•(a)  Participation  of  Private  School 
Students.— To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  children  in  the  State  or  in  the 
school    district    of   each    local    educational 


agency  receiving  assistance  under  this  part 
who  are  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  such  State 
or  agency  shall,  after  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate private  school  representatives, 
make  provision  for  including  services  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  benefit  of  such  children 
as  will  assure  the  equitable  participation  of 
such  children  in  the  purposes  and  benefits  of 
this  part. 

■(b)  PAR'nciPATiON  OF  Private  School 
Teachers.  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  children  in  the  State  or  in  the 
school  district  of  a  local  educational  agency 
receiving  assistance  under  this  part  who  are 
enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  such  State  or  agency 
shall,  after  consultation  with  appropriate 
private  school  representatives,  make  provi- 
sion, for  the  benefit  of  such  teachers  in  sucR\ 
schools,  for  such  training  and  retraining  as  , 
will  assure  equitable  participation  of  such 
teachers  in  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  this 
part. 

■■(c)  Waiver.— If  by  reason  of  any  provision 
of  law  a  State  or  local  educational  agency  is 
prohibited  from  providing  for  the  participa- 
tion of  children  or  teachers  from  private 
nonprofit  schools  as  required  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b),  or  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  or  local  educational  agency  has 
substantially  failed  or  is  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide for  such  participation  on  an  equitable 
basis,  the  Secretary  shall  waive  such  re- 
quirements and  shall  arrange  for  the  provi- 
sion of  services  to  such  children  or  teachers, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
Such  waivers  shall  be  subject  to  consulta- 
tion, withholding,  notice,  and  judicial  review 
requirements  in  accordance  with  section  1017 
of  this  Act. 

-SEC.  2112.  DEFINI-nONS. 

"F"or  the  purpose  of  this  part — 

""(1)  the  term  articulation'  means  the  con- 
tinuity of  expectatiorts  and  instruction  from 
year  to  year  and  level  to  level  within  foreign 
language  study; 

"(2)  the  term  'content-based  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction'  means  instruction  in 
which  portions  of  subject  content  from  the 
regular  school  curriculum  are  taught  or  rein- 
forced through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage; 

"(3)  the  term  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion' means  instruction  in  any  foreign  lan- 
guage, with  emphasis  on  languages  not  fre- 
quently taught  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;       • 

"(4)  the  term  'immersion'  means  an  ap- 
proach to  foreign  language  instruction  in 
which  students  spend  one-half  or  more  of 
their  school  day  receiving  instruction  in  the 
regular  school  curriculum  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  foreign  language; 

"(5)  the  term  "intensive  summer  foreign 
language  program"  means  a  program  in 
which  participants  are  immersed  in  the  for- 
eign language  for  the  duration  of  the  activ- 
ity; 

••(6)  the  term  State'  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

••(7)  the  term  •  two-way  language  program' 
means  a  foreign  language  program  in  which 
native  speakers  of  English  are  brought  to- 
gether with  approximately  equal  numbers  of 
speakers  of  another  language  and  in  which 
content  instruction,  reading  and  language 
arts  are  taught  in  both  English  and  the  non- 
English  language,  with  the  goal  of  producing 
students  who  have  high  levels  of  proficiency 
in  English  and  the  non-English  language,  ap- 
preciation for  other  cultures,  and  academic 
achievement  at  grade  level  expectation  or 
above. 


-SEC.     2113.     AUTHORIZATIO.N     OK     Al'PROPlUA 
TIONS. 

••There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
a.s  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding years,  to  carry  out  this  part.  ".• 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1526.  A  bill  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  and 
gathering  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

INDIAN  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMKNT  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Indian  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Resources  Management  Act  of 
1993.  c- 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  programs  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  which  or- 
ganic legislation  presently  does  not 
exist.  Ongoing  program  operations  are 
conducted  under  the  general  authority 
of  the  1921  Snyder  Act  (25  U.S.C.  13). 
Most  fish  and  wildlife  programs  on  In- 
dian reservations  are  contracted  to 
tribes  under  Public  Law  93-638,  ena- 
bling tribal  governments  and  inter- 
tribal fish  and  wildlife  organizations  to 
carry  out  programs  that  would  other- 
wise be  a(lministered  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  legislation  will  create  a  com- 
prehensive statutory  basis  for  these 
programs  by  providing  congressional 
recognition  of  the  associated  resource 
management  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  tribal  governments.  It  will  provide 
statutory  authority  for  tribal  fish 
hatchery  programs,  an  education  in 
fish  and  wildlife  resource  management 
program,  a  tribal  bison  conservation 
and  management  program,  and  provide 
for  Native  Hawaiian  community-based 
fisheries  demonstration  projects. 

Mr.  President,  since  time  immemo- 
rial Indians  and  native  Hawaiians  have 
developed  life  styles,  cultures,  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  customs  around  their 
relationships  with  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. Generations  of  native  peoples 
have  used  these  resources  to  provide 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  tools  and  arti- 
facts which  were  bartered  for  a  variety 
of  goods.  These  resources  continue  to 
provide  a  base  of  sustenance,  cultural 
enrichment  and  economic  support  for 
many  tribes,  and  help  maintain  tribal 
social  structure  and  stability  by  per- 
mitting gainful  employment  in  tradi- 
tional and  desirable  occupations. 

Indian  reservations  throughout  the 
United  States  account  for  millions  of 
public-use  days  of  hunting,  fishing,  and 
related  outdoor  activities.  Tribal  fish 
and  wildlife  program  activities  are 
being  conducted  on  more  than  125  res- 
ervations in  23  states  which  contain 
millions  of  acres  of  lakes  and  impound- 
ments and  thousands  of  miles  of 
streams  and  rivers.  On  some  reserva- 
tions, fish  and  game  codes,  ordinances, 
and  regulations  are  in  place  and  ade- 


quate management  personnel  are  avail- 
able. However,  the  majority  of  reserva- 
tions are  in  need  of  revised  codes  and 
updated  fish  and  game  codes.  Almost 
all  are  in  need  of  assistance  to  fully 
implement  and  enforce  codes  and  ordi- 
nances, to  monitor  hunting  and  fishing 
activities  and  to  manage  associated  re- 
sources. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
mately 100  facilities  located  on  more 
than  30  Indian  reservations  coast-to- 
coast  are  engaged  in  fish  production 
programs.  Salmon  and  steelhead  re- 
leases from  tribal  hatcheries  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  benefit  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  commercial  and  sport  fisheries 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Re- 
turning spawners  help  satisfy  subsist- 
ence and  ceremonial  needs,  and  are  fre- 
quently distributed  to  the  elderly  and 
the  poor.  Recreational  opportunities 
created  by  the  stocking  of  trout,  wall- 
eye and  other  species  attract  sport 
fishermen,  and  help  promote  tribal 
economies. 

In  August  1992  and  again  in  January 
and  June  of  1993,  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  sponsored  meetings  with 
tribal  representatives  to  explore  the 
need  for  development  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  and  enhance  Indian 
fi^  and  wildlife  resources.  Tribal  input 
on  the  need  for  such  legislation  was 
also  received  by  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Native  American  Affairs  in  Feb- 
ruary 1993.  Based  upon  the  views  ex- 
pressed at  these  meetings,  and  the 
comments  received  and  testimony 
taken  at  the  committee's  June  1993 
hearings,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
this  important  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1526 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled . 

SECnON   I.  SHORT  "nTLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources 
Management  Act  of  1993." 

(b)  Table  of  contents.— 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  101.  Findings. 
Sec.  102.  Purpose. 
Sec.  103.  Definitions. 
TITLE  II— INDIAN  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  Management  of  Indian  Fish  and 
Wildlife  and  Gathering  Re- 
sources. 

Sec.  202.  Education  in  Indian  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Resource  Management. 

Sec.  203.  Indian  Fish  Hatchery  Assistance 
Program. 

TITLE  III— INDIAN  BISON  CONSERVATION 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  301.  Indian  Bison  Conservation  Program. 

Sec.  302.  Indian  Bison  Ranching  Demonstra- 
tion Projects. 


TITLE    IV— NATIVE    HAWAIIAN    COMMU- 
NITY-BASED   FISHERIES    DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECTS 
Sec.  401.  Findings. 
Sec.  402.  Purpose. 
Sec.  403.  Definitions. 

Sec.  404.  Native  Hawaiian  Community-Based 
Fisheries  Demonstration 

Projects. 
TITLE  V— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  Regulations. 
Sec.  602.  Severability. 
Sec.  603.  Trust  Responsibility. 
Sec.  604.  Treaty  Obligations. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  101.  FINDINGS. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  and  Indian  tribes 
have  a  govemment-to-govemment  relation- 
ship; 

(2)  the  United  States  has  a  trust  respon- 
sibility to  protect,  conserve,  and  manage  In- 
dian fish  and  wildlife  and  gathering  re- 
sources consistent  with  the  treaty  rights  of 
Indian  tribes; 

(3)  the  United  States'  trust  responsibility 
extends  to  all  federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments and  absent  a  clear  expression  of  con- 
gressional intent  to  the  contrary,  the  United 
States  has  a  duty  to  administer  federal  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  laws  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  its  fiduciary  obligation  to 
honor  and  protect  the  treaty  rights  of  Indian 
tribes; 

(4)  federal  statutes  and  regulations  affect- 
ing Indian  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
tribal  resource  management  activities  shall 
be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  trust 
responsibility  set  forth  in  this  Act; 

(5)  fish  and  wildlife  resources  located  on 
Indian  lands,  in  adjacent  regional  resource 
management  areas,  and  on  ceded  territory 
on  which  treaty  rights  have  been  retained 
continue  to  provide  sustenance,  cultural  en- 
richment, and  economic  support  for  Indian 
tribes,  and  support  the  maintenance  of  eco- 
nomic stability  by  enabling  gainful  employ- 
ment in  resource  management  occupations; 

(6)  Indian  tribal  governments  retain  juris- 
diction over  hunting  and  fishing  activities 
on  Indian  lands; 

(7)  Indian  tribal  governments  serve  as  co- 
managers  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  with 
other  tribal  governments,  state  governments 
and  the  federal  government,  sharing  manage- 
ment responsibilities  for  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources as  a  function  of  treaties,  statutes, 
and  judicial  decrees; 

(8)  since  time  immemorial.  Indian  cul- 
tures, religious  beliefs  and  customs  have 
been  centered  around  their  relationships 
with  fish,  wildlife  and  gathering  resources, 
and  Indian  people  have  relied  on  these  re- 
sources for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  tools  and 
trade; 

(9)  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  resources  are  re- 
newable and  manageable  natural  resources 
that  are  among  the  most  valuable  tribal  as- 
sets and  which  are  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
Indian  people; 

(10)  Indian  lands  contain  millions  of  acres 
of  natural  lakes,  woodlands,  and  impound- 
ments, thousands  of  perennial  streams,  and 
tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  wildlife  habitat; 

(11)  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  programs  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  conservation  and 
enhancement  of  fish,  wildlife  and  gathering 
resources,  including  those  resources  which 
are  classified  as  threatened  and  endangered; 

(12)  federal,  state,  and  tribal  fish  hatch- 
eries  produce   tens  of  millions   of  salmon. 
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steelhead.  walleye  and  other  fish  species  an- 
nually, benefittin^r  both  Indian  and  non-In- 
dian sport  and  commercial  fisheries  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  serving  In- 
dian subsistence  and  ceremonial  needs; 

(13)  comprehensive  and  improved  manage- 
ment of  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
will  yield  greater  economic  returns,  enhance 
Indian  self-determination,  strengthen  tribal 
self-govemance.  promote  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  improve  the  social,  cultural 
and  economic  well-being  of  Indian  and  neigh- 
boring communities; 

(14)  amongst  the  wildlife  resources  upon 
which  Indian  people  have  traditionally  relied 
for  a  principle  source  of  subsistence  is  the 
American  bison,  a  primary  wildlife  specie  of 
the  Great  Plains  ecosystem  which  continues 
to  contribute  spiritual,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  many  Indian  tribes 
through  tribal  bison  ranching  activities; 

(15)  the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  assistance  to  Indian  tribes  to — 

(a)  enable  integrated  management  and  reg- 
ulation of  hunting,  fishing,  trapping  and 
gathering  activities  on  Indian  lands,  includ- 
ing the  protection,  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  resource  populations  and  habi- 
tats upon  which  the  meaningful  exercise  of 
Indian  rights  depend; 

(b)  maintain  fish  hatcheries  and  other  fa- 
cilities and  structures  required  for  the  pru- 
dent management,  enhancement  and  mitiga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  resources;  and 

(16)  existing  federal  laws  and  programs  do 
not  assure  the  adequate  protection  and  man- 
agement of  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, nor  gathering  of  natural  resources 
nor  do  they  sufficiently  address  or  meet  the 
operation  and  maintenance  needs  of  tribal 
fish  production  facilities. 

SEC.  102.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(a)  to  reaffirm  and  protect  Indian  hunting, 
fishing,  trapping  and  gathering  rights,  and 
to  provide  for  the  conservation,  prudent 
management,  enhancement,  orderly  develop- 
ment and  wise  use  of  the  resources  upon 
which  the  meaningful  exercise  of  Indian 
rights  depend; 

(b)  to  enhance  and  maximize  tribal  capa- 
bility and  flexibility  in  managing  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  for  the  continuing  benefit 
of  Indian  people,  and  in  co-managing  shared 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  In- 
dian hunting,  fishing,  trapping  and  gathering 
rights  and  the  United  States'  trust  respon- 
sibility to  honor  Indian  treaty  rights  and 
protect  Indian  resources: 

(c)  to  support  the  federal  policy  of  Indian 
self-determination  and  tribal  self-govemance 
by  authorizing  and  encouraging  govemment- 
to-govemment  relations  and  cooperative 
agreements  amongst  federal,  state,  local  and 
tribal  governments,  as  well  as  international 
agencies  and  commissions  responsible  for 
multi-jurisdictional  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
source decision  making; 

(d)  to  authorize  and  establish  Indian  bison 
ranching  demonstration  projects  that  may 
be  administered  by  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments pursuant  to  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  and  Education  Act  to  meet  tribal 
bison  ranching  and  management  needs,  and 
to  train  Indian  people  in  bison  management 
techniques; 

(e)  to  authorize  and  establish  an  Indian 
Fish  Hatchery  Assistance  Program  that  may 
be  administered  by  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments pursuant  to  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  and  Education  Act  to  meet  Indian 
hatchery  needs  and  fulfill  tribal  co-manage- 
ment responsibilities;  and 


(fi  to  authorize  and  establish  an  Indian 
Fish  and  Wildlife^  Resource  Management 
Education  Assistance  Program  to  promote 
and  develop  full  tribal  technical  capability 
and  competence  in  managing  fish  and  wild- 
life resource  programs. 

SEC.  103.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  Che  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  -Bureau"  means  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  within  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  term  "ceded  territory"  means  land 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  treaty  upon 
which  the  treating  tribe  retain  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  gathering  rights. 

(3)  The  term  "co-management"  means  a 
process  involving  two  or  more  recognized 
governmental  or  govemmentally-chartered 
authorities  having  rights  to.  jurisdiction 
over,  or  responsibilities  for  the  management 
or  use  of  a  fish  or  wildlife  resource  during 
some  phase  of  its  life  cycle. 

(4)  The  term  "cooperative  agreement" 
means  a  written  agreement  entered  into  by 
two  or  more  parties  agreeing  to  work  to- 
gether to  actively  protect,  conserve,  en- 
hance, restore  or  otherwise  manage  fish  and 
wildlife  resources. 

(5)  The  term  "Indian  fish  hatchery"  means 
any  single-  or  multi-purpose  facility  which  is 
engaged  in  the  spawning,  hatching,  rearing, 
holding,  caring  for  or  stocking  of  fish  includ- 
ing related  research  and  diagnostic  fish 
health  facilities  and  which  is: 

(A)  owned  or  operated  by  an  Indian  tribe  or 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  Indian  lands,  or 

(B)  is  owned  or  operated  by  a  government 
agency  pursuant  to  federal  statute  and  has 
as  a  purpose,  the  mitigation  or  recovery  of 
fish  resources  subject  to  treaty  rights  as  de- 
termined by  a  federal  court. 

(6)  The  term  "fish  hatchery  maintenance" 
means  work  that  is  required  at  periodic  in- 
tervals to  prolong  the  life  of  a  fish  hatchery 
and  its  components  and  associated  equip- 
ment, and  to  prevent  the  need  for  premature 
replacement  or  repair. 

(7)  The  term  "fish  hatchery  rehabilitation" 
means  noncyclical  work  that  is  required  to 
address  the  physical  deterioration  and  func- 
tional obsolescence  of  a  fish  hatchery  build- 
ing, structure  or  other  facility  component, 
or  to  repair  damage  resulting  from  aging, 
natural  phenomena  and  other  causes,  includ- 
ing work  to  repair,  modify,  or  improve  facil- 
ity components  to  enhance  their  original 
function,  the  application  of  technological  ad- 
vances, and  the  replacement  or  acquisition 
of  capital  equipment,  such  as.  among  others, 
fish  distribution  tanks,  vehicles,  and  standby 
generators. 

(8)  The  term  "forest  land  management  ac- 
tivity" has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  304(4)  of  the  Indian  Forest 
Resources  Management  Act  (25  U.S.C. 
3103(4)). 

(9)  The  term  "Indian"  means  a  member  of 
an  Indian  tribe  as  defined  in  section  4  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b). 

(10)  The  term  "Indian  fish  and  wildlife  or- 
ganization" means  a  tribal  or  multi-tribal 
commission,  authority,  or  other  body  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  or  coordinating  trib- 
al interests  in  pursuing  resource  manage- 
ment or  rights  protection  goals  and  strate- 
gies. 

(11)  The  term  "Indian  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
source" means  any  species  of  animal  or  plant 
life  for  which  Indians  have  a  right  to  fish, 
hunt,  trap  or  gather  for  subsistence,  ceremo- 
nial, recreational  or  commercial  purposes,  or 
for  which  an  Indian  tribal  government  has 


management  or  co-management  responsibil- 
ities. 

(12)  The  term  "Indian  lands"  means  all 
lands  within  the  limits  of  any  Indian  res- 
ervation, public  domain  Indian  allotments, 
all  other  lands  title  to  which  is  either  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
any  Indian  tribe  or  individual  or  held  by  any 
Indian  tribe  or  individual  subject  to  a  re- 
striction by  the  United  States  against  alien- 
ation, all  dependent  Indian  communities, 
and  all  land  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe,  in- 
cluding land  owned  by  an  Alaska  Native  vil- 
lage or  an  Alaska  Native  corporation. 

(13)  The  term  "Indian  reservation"  means 
reservations  established  pursuant  to  trea- 
ties. Acts  of  Congress  or  Executive  orders, 
public  domain  Indian  allotments,  and  Indian 
lands  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

(14)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  In- 
dian tribe,  band,  nation,  rancheria.  pueblo, 
or  other  organized  dependent  Indian  group  or 
community  which  is  recognized  as  eligible 
for  the  special  programs  and  services  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  to  Indians  be- 
cause to  their  status  as  Indians. 

(15)  The  term  "integrated  resource  man- 
agement plan"  means  the  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  the  process  used  by  tribal  gov- 
ernments to  assess  available  resources  and 
to  provide  identified  comprehensive  manage- 
ment objectives  that  include  quality  of  life, 
production  goals  and  landscape  descriptions 
of  all  designated  resources  that  may  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to.  water,  fish,  wildlife, 
forestry,  agriculture,  minerals,  and  recre- 
ation, as  well  as  community  and  municipal 
resources,  and  may  include  any  previously- 
adopted  tribal  codes  and  plans  related  to 
such  re.sources. 

(16)  The  term  "regional  resource  manage- 
ment areas"  means  those  areas  in  which  an 
Indian  tribe  has  a  right  to  fish.  hunt,  gather 
or  trap  for  subsistence,  ceremonial  or  com- 
mercial purposes,  or  in  which  an  Indian  tribe 
has  management  or  co-management  respon- 
sibilities. 

(17)  The  term  "resource  management  ac- 
tivities" means  all  activities  performed  in 
managing  Indian  fish,  wildlife,  gathering, 
and  related  outdoor  recreation  and  re- 
sources: including,  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  implementation  and  enforcement  of 
tribal  fish  and  wildlife  codes,  ordinances,  and 
regulations; 

(B)  development  of  integrated  resource 
management  plans  for  Indian  lands  or  re- 
gional resource  management  areas,  surveys, 
or  inventories; 

(C)  population  and  life  history  investiga- 
tions; 

(D)  harvest  management  and  use  studies; 

(E)  fish  production  and  hatchery  manage- 
ment; 

(F)  judicial  services; 

(G)  co-management  activities  with  federal, 
state,  local  or  tribal  governments  or  inter- 
national agencies; 

(H)  public  use  management: 

(I)  information  management: 

(J)  public  relations  and  general  adminis- 
tration: 

(K)  mitigation  for  habitat  loss;  and 

(L)  rehabilitation,  restoration  and  en- 
hancement of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

The  term  "resource  management  activi- 
ties" does  not  include  forest  land  or  agricul- 
tural management  activities. 

(18)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(19)  The  term  "tribal  bison  ranching  dem- 
onstration projects"  means  any  activity  un- 
dertaken by  an  Indian  tribe  which  relates  to 
the  production,  rearing,  holding,  manage- 
ment,   or   preservation    of   bison     including 


training     in     bison    ranching    management 
techniques. 

(20)  The  term  "tribal  co-management" 
means  the  sharing  of  decision.-making  and 
management  responsibilities  with  one  or 
more  tribal  governments  in  local,  regional, 
national  and  international  fish  and  wildlife 
resource  management  processes. 

(21)  The  term  "tribal  organization"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section  4  of 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b).  in- 
cluding Indian  fish  and  wildlife  organiza- 
tions. 

TITLE  II-INDIAN  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
PROGRAMS 

SEC.  201.  MANAGEMENT  OF  INDIAN  FISH,  WILD- 
LIFE AND  GATHERING  RESOURCES. 

(a)  Ma.n.\gement  Objectives.— Consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination and  Education  Assistance  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  450b  et  seq.).  the  Secretary  shall  sup- 
port tribal  administration  of  Indian  fish  and 
wildlife  resource*  management  activities  to 
achieve  the  following  objectives; 

(1)  to  carry  out  the  government-to-govern- 
ment relationship  between  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernments and  the  United  States  in  the  man- 
agement of  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources; 

(2)  to  protect  Indian  hunting,  fishing,  and 
gathering  rights  guaranteed  to  Indian  tribes 
by  the  United  States  through  treaty,  stat- 
ute. Executive  Order,  or  court  decree: 

(3)  to  provide  for  the  development  and  en- 
hancement of  the  capacities  of  Indian  tribal 
governments  to  manage  Ihdian  fish  and  wild- 
life resources: 

(4)  to  protect,  conserve  and  enhance  Indian 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  that  are  impor- 
tant to  the  subsistence,  cultural  enrichment, 
and  economic  development  of  Indian  commu- 
nities; 

(5)  to  promote  the  development  and  use  of 
Indian  fish  and  wildlife  resources  for  the 
maximum  benefit  of  Indian  people,  by  man- 
aging Indian  resources  in  accordance  with 
tribally-developed  integrated  resource  man- 
agement plans  which  provide  coordination 
for  the  comprehensive  management  of  all 
natural  resources: 

(6)  to  selectively  develop  and  increase  pro- 
duction of  certain  fish  and  wildlife  resources; 

(7)  to  authorize  and  support  tribal  co-man- 
agement or  cooperative  activities  in  local, 
regional,  national  or  international  decision- 
making processes  and  forums; 

(8)  to  develop  and  increase  production  of 
fish,  wildlife  and  bison  resources  so  as  to  bet- 
ter meet  Indian  subsistence,  ceremonial,  rec- 
reational and  commercial  needs. 

(b)  M.\NAGEME.N'T  Program.— (1)  In  order  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary,  in  full  consultation  with 
Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations,  shall 
establish  the  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Re- 
source Management  Program  which  shall  be 
administered  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  (24  U.S.C  450  et  seq.): 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  promote  tribal 
management  of  Indian  fish,  wildlife,  trap- 
ping and  gathering  resources,  and  implemen- 
tation of  this  Act.  through  contracts,  coop- 
erative agreements,  or  grants  under  the  In- 
dian Self-Determination  and  Education  As- 
sistance Act  (25  U.S.C.  et  seq.).  or  other  fed- 
eral laws. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  upon  the  request  of  any 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization,  shall 
enter  into  a  contract,  cooperative  agree- 
ment, or  a  grant  under  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination and  Education  Assistance  Act. 
with  the  tribe  or  tribal  organization  to  plan. 


conduct,  or  administer  any  program  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  or  portion  there- 
of which  affects  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources and  which  is  currently  administered 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  agen- 
cy or  office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  the  organizational  level  within  the  De- 
partment. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization,  enter 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  tribe 
or  tribal  organization  on  any  management 
issue  affecting  Indian  fish  and  wildlife"  re- 
sources ^ 

(c)  Management  Activities.— Indian  fish 
and  wildlife  resource  management  activities 
carried  out  under  the  program  established  in 
subsection  (b)  may  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to — 

(1)  the  development,  implementation,  ancV 
enforcement  of  tribal  codes,  ordinances,  and 
regulations; 

(2)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
resource  and  management  plans,  surveys, 
and  inventories. 

(3)  the  conduct  of  fish  and  wildlife  popu- 
lation and  life  history  investigations,  habi- 
tat investigations,  habitat  restoration,  har- 
vest management,  and  use  studies: 

(4)  fish  production  and  hatchery  manage- 
ment: 

(5)  the  development  of  tribal  conservation 
programs,  including  employment  and  train- 
ing of  tribal  conservation  enforcement  offi- 
cers: and 

(6)  participation  in  joint  or  cooperative 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  on 
a  regional  basis  with  federal,  state,  tribal, 
and  local  or  international  authorities. 

(d)  Survey  and  Report.— d)  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  or  pro- 
vide grants  to  Indian  tribes  or  tribal  organi- 
zations under  the  authority  of  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  (25  use.  450  et  seq.)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  report  to  the  Congress 
based  on  a  survey  of  each  Indian  reservation 
that  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(A)  a  review  of  existing  tribal  codes,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations  governing  the  man- 
agement of  fish  and  wildlife  resources; 
.  (B)  an  assessment  of  the  need  to  update 
and  revise  tribal  codes,  ordinances,  and  regu- 
lations governing  tribal  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
source protection  and  use; 

(C)  a  determination  and  documentation  of 
the  need  for  tribal  conservation  officers, 
tribal  fisheries  and  wildlife  biologists,  and 
other  professionals  to  administer  Indian  fish 
and  wildlife  resource  management  programs: 

(D)  an  assessment  of  the  need  to  provide 
training  to  and  develop  curricula  for  Indian 
fish  and  wildlife  resource  personnel,  includ-^^ 
ing  tribal  conservation  officers,  which  incor-^ 
porate  law  enforcement,  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation,  identification  and  resource 
management  principles  and  techniques:  and 

(E)  a  determination  and  documentation  of 
the  condition  of  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

(2)  Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  which  includes  the 
results  of  the  survey  conducted  under  the  au- 
thority of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resource 
Management  Plans.— <1)  To  meet  the  man- 
agement objectives  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a),  an  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  resource  man- 
agement plan  shall  be  developed  and  imple- 
mented as  follows: 

(A)  Pursuant  to  a  self-determination  con- 
tract or  self  governance  compact  under  the 
Indian    Self-Determination    and    Education 


Assistance  Act,  an  Indian  tribe  may  develop 
or  implement  an  Indian  fish  and  wildlife 
management  plan.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (C).  the  tribe  shall  have 
broad  discretion  in  designing  and  carrying 
out  the  planning  process. 

(B)  If  a  tribe  elects  not  to  contract  the  de- 
velopment or  implementation  of  a  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  or  implement  the 
plan  in  close  consultation  with  the  affected 
tribe. 

(C)  Whether  developed  directly  by  the  tribe 
or  by  the  Secretary,  the  plan  shall— 

(i)  determine  the  condition  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  and  habitat  conditions. 

(ii)  identify  specific  tribal  fish  and  wildlife 
resource  goals  and  objectives, 

(iii)  establish  management  objectives  for 
the  resources, 

(iv)  define  critical  values  of  the  Indian 
tribe  and  its  members  and  provide  identified 
comprehensive  management  objectives, 

(V)  be  developed  through  pubkc  meetings, 

(vi)  use  the  public  meeting  records,  exist- 
ing survey  documents,  reports,  and  other  re- 
search from  federal  agencies  and  tribal  com- 
munity colleges,  and 

(vii)  be  completed  within  three  years  of  the 
initiation  of  activity  to  establish  the  plan. 

(2)  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  management 
plans  developted  and  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  govern  the  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources by  the  Bureau  and  the  Indian  tribal 
government. 

(f)  Tribal  Manage.ment  in  Regional  Re- 
source Management  Areas.— 

(1)  Review.— To  achieve  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  section  201(a).  and  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion and  Education  Assistance  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  review  existing  programs  involv- 
ing the  management  of  multi-jurisdictional 
fish,  wildlife  and  gathering  resources  in  re- 
gional resource  management  areas,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  need  for  Indian 
representation,  program  adequacy  and  staff- 
ing needs  to  appropriately  represent  the  in- 
terests of  member  tribes. 

(2)  Report.— Within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  based  upon 
the  review  conducted  under  subsection  (1>  of 
this  section  assessing  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gram adequacy  and  staffing  needs,  and  the 
condition  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  in  re- 
gional resource  management  areas. 

(g)  Assistance.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  provide  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  enable  Indian  tribes  to — 

(1)  update  and  revise  tribal  codes,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations  governing  tribal  fish 
and  wildlife  resource  protection  and  use: 

(2)  employ  tribal  conservation  officecs, 
tribal  fisheries  and  wildlife  biologists,  and 
other  professionals  to  administer  Indian  fish 
and  wildlife  resource  management  programs; 
and 

(3)  provide  training  for  Indian  fish  and 
wildlife  resource  personnel  including  tribal 
conservation  officers  under  a  curricula  that 
incorporates  law  enforcement,  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation,  identification  and  resource 
management  principles  and  techniques. 

SEC.  202.  EDUCATION  IN  FISH  AND  WILDUFE  RE- 
SOURCE MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  ScHOLAKSHiP  Program.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  grant  fish  and  wild- 
life management  scholarships  to  Indians  en- 
rolled in  accredited  programs  for  post-sec- 
ondary and  graduate  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
source management-related  fields  of  study  as 
full-time  students. 

(2)  A  recipient  of  a  fish  and  wildlife  man- 
agement   scholarship   shall    be    required    to 
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enter  into  an  obligated  service  agreement  in 
which  the  recipient  aurees  to  accept  employ- 
ment with  an  Indian  tribe,  a  tribal  organiza- 
tion, with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for 
one  year  for  each  year  the  recipient  received 
scholarship  assistance  following  completion 
of  the  recipient's  course  of  study. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  deny  scholar- 
ship assistance  under  this  subsection  solely 
on  the  basis  of  an  applicant's  scholastic 
achievement  if  the  applicant  has  been  admit- 
ted to  and  remains  in  good  standing  in  an  ac- 
credited post-secondary  or  graduate  institu- 
tion. 

(b)  Fish  and  Wildlife  Education  Out- 
reach.—The  Secretary  shall  conduct,  with 
the  full  and  active  participation  of  Indian 
tribes,  a  fish  and  wildlife  and  gathering  re- 
source education  outreach  program  to  ex- 
plain and  stimulate  interest  in  all  aspects  of 
Indian  fish  and  wildlife  management  and  to 
generate  interest  in  careers  ais  fisheries  or 
wildlife  biologists  or  management. 

(c)  Postgraduate  Recruitment.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  and  maintain  a  pro- 
gram to  attract  professional  Indian  fish  or 
wildlife  biologists  who  have  graduated  from 
post-secondary  or  graduate  schools  for  em- 
ployment by  Indian  tribes,  tribal  organiza- 
tions, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  exchange 
for  the  Secretary's  assumption  of  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  employee's  outstanding  stu- 
dent loans,  depending  upon  the  period  of  em- 
ployment involved. 

(d)  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biologist  Intern 
Program.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  the 
full  and  active  participation  of  Indian  tribes, 
establish  a  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources  In- 
tern Program  for  at  least  20  Indian  fish  and 
wildlife  intern  positions.  Such  positions 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  forester  intern  po- 
sitions authorized  in  section  314(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Forest  Resources  Management 
Act  (25  U.S.C.  3113(a)).  Individuals  selected  as 
interns  shall  be  enrolled  full-time  in  ap- 
proved post-secondary  or  graduate  schools  in 
curricula  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  fish 
or  wildlife  resource  management-related 
fields. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  all  costs  for 
tuition,  books,  fees  and  living  expenses  in- 
curred by  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  interns 
while  attending  approved  study  programs. 

(3)  An  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  resource  in- 
tern shall  be  required  to  enter  into  an  obli- 
gated service  agreement  to  serve  in  a  profes- 
sional fish  or  wildlife  management-related 
capacity  with  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  orga- 
nization, or  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, or  with  a  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice program  serving  or  benefitting  Indian 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  for  one  year  for 
each  year  of  education  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary pays  the  intern's  educational  costs 
under  this  subsection  (2). 

(4)  An  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  resource  in- 
tern shall  be  required  to  report  for  service  to 
his  or  her  employing  entity  during  any  break 
in  attendance  at  school  of  more  than  3  weeks 
duration.  Time  spent  in  such  service  shall  be 
counted  toward  satisfaction  of  the  intern's 
obligated  service  agreement. 

(e)  Cooperative  Education  Program— di 
The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  cooperative 
education  program  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cruiting promising  Indian  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools,  tribally  con- 
trolled community  colleges,  and  other  post- 
secondary  or  graduate  schools  for  employ- 
ment as  professional  fisheries  or  wildlife  bi- 
ologists or  other  related  professional  posi- 
tions with  an  Indian  tribe,  tribal  organiza- 
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tion,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  with 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  serving  or 
benefitting  Indian  lands. 

(2)  Under  the  program  authorized  in  sub- 
section (1).  the  Secretary  shall  pay  all  cost 
for  tuition,  books  and  fees  of  an  Indian  stu- 
dent who  is  enrolled  in  a  course  of  study  at 
an  educational  institution  with  which  the 
Secretary  has  entered  into  a  cooperative 
agreement,  and  who  is  interested  in  a  career 
with  an  Indian  tribe,  tribal  organization,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  with  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  serving  or  benefit- 
ting Indian  lands. 

(3)  Financial  need  shall  not  be  a  require- 
ment to  receive  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram authorized  in  subsection  (1) 

(4)  A  recipient  of  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram authorized  in  subsection  (1)  shall  be  re- 
quired to  enter  into  an  obligated  service 
agreement  to  serve  as  a  professional  fish  or 
wildlife  biologist  or  other  related  profes- 
sional with  an  Indian  tribe,  tribal  organiza- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  for  one  year 
for  each  year  that  the  Secretary  pays  the  re- 
cipient's education  costs  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2). 

(f)  Adequacy  of  Programs— The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  administrative  oversight 
of  the  programs  described  in  this  section 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  personnel  are 
available  to  administer  Indian  fish  and  wild- 
life resource  management  programs  on  In- 
dian lands  and  resource  management  areas. 

(g)  Obligated  Service:  Breach  of  Con- 
tract.— 

(1)  Obligated  Service— Where  an  individ- 
ual enters  into  an  agreement  for  obligated 
service  in  return  for  financial  assistance 
under  any  provision  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  adopt  such  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  for  an  offer  of  employ- 
ment to  the  recipient  of  such  assistance  as 
required  by  such  provision.  Where  an  offer  of 
employment  is  not  reasonably  made,  the  reg- 
ulations shall  provide  that  such  service  shall 
IK)  longer  be  required 

(2)  Breach  of  contract.  -Where  an  indi- 
vidual fails  to  accept  a  reasonable  offer  of 
employment  in  fulfillment  of  such  obligated 
service  or  unreasonably  terminates  or  fails 
to  perform  the  duties  of  such  employment, 
the  Secretary  shall  require  a  repayment  of 
the  financial  assistance  provided,  pro  rated 
for  the  amount  of  time  of  obligated  service 
that  was  performed,  together  with  interest 
on  such  amount  which  would  be  payable  if  at 
the  time  the  amounts  were  paid  they  were 
loans  bearing  interest  at  the  maximum  legal 
prevailing  rate,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

SEC.  J03.   INDIAN   FISH   HATCHERY  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM. 

(A)  Progra.m— The  Secretary,  with  full 
and  active  participation  of  Indian  tribes, 
shall  establish  and  administer  an  Indian  Fish 
Hatchery  Assistance  Program  to  produce  and 
distribute  fish  of  the  species,  strain,  number, 
size  and  quality  to  assist  Indian  tribes  to  de- 
velop tribal  hatcheries  and  enhance  fisheries 
resources  on  Indian  lands  to  meet  resource 
needs,  including  but  not  limited  to,  Indian 
subsistence,  ceremonial  and  commercial 
fisheries  needs. 

(bi  Report— Within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  with 
the  full  and  active  participation  of  Indian 
tribes,  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
identifying  the  facilities  which  comprise  the 
Indian  Fish  Hatchery  Program,  the  mainte- 
nance, rehabilitation,  and  construction 
needs  of  such  facilities,  and  providing  a  plan 
for  their  administration  and  cost-effective 
operations. 


(c)  Fish  Hatchery  Mai.ntenance  and  Re- 
habilitation—Within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary, 
with  the  full  and  active  participation  of  In- 
dian tribes,  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress identifying  maintenance  and  rehabili- 
tation needs  of  the  facilities  that  comprise 
the  Indian  Fish  Hatchery  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, identifying  criteria  and  procedures  to 
be  used  in  evaluating  and  ranking  fish  hatch- 
ery maintenance  and  rehabilitation  project 
proposals  submitted  by  Indian  tribes. 

(d)  Contracting.— Upon  the  request  of  any 
Indian  tribe,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a 
contract  or  annual  funding  agreement  with 
the  tribe  pursuant  to  an  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  Education  and  Assistance  Act  con- 
tract, cooperative  agreement,  or  grant,  to 
plan,  conduct  and  administer  the  Indian  Fish 
Hatchery  Assistance  Program,  or  portions 
thereof. 

(e)  Fish  Hatchery  Operating  agree- 
ments.—For  hatcheries  defined  under  sec- 
tion 103(5)(B).  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  entities  own- 
ing or  operating  such  hatcheries  shall  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
affected  Indian  tribes  specifying  the  manner 
in  which  each  hatchery  facility  shall  be  oper- 
ated so  as  to  mitigate  or  recover  Indian  fish 
resources  subject  to  treaty  fishing  rights. 
TITLE  III— INDIAN  BISON  CONSERVATION 

AND  MANAGEMENT 

SEC.    301.    INDIAN    BISON    CONSERVA'HON    PRO- 
GRAM. 

(A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  or  make  grants  to  Indian 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations  to  develop 
and  maintain  an  Indian  Bison  Conservation 
Program  to  meet  tribal  subsistence,  ceremo- 
nial, commercial,  and  resource  needs. 

(b)  A  program  established  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  shall  provide  for  the 
preservation,  restoration,  production,  care 
and  management  of  bison. 

(c)  Funds  provided  under  this  section  may 
be  used  to— 

(1)  develop  and  implement  bison  manage- 
ment plans,  surveys,  and  inventories; 

(2)  conduct  research  on  bison  populations 
and  habitat: 

(3)  undertake  habitat  restoration:  and 

(4)  develop  range  ecology  and  conservation 
programs. 

SEC.  302.  INDIAN  BISON  RANCHING  DEMONSTRA- 
■nON  PROJECTS. 

(a)  The  Secretary,  with  the  full  and  active 
participation  of  Indian  tribes,  shall  establish 
Indian  '  Bison  Ranching  Demonstration 
Projects  to  support  Indian  tribes  in  their  ini- 
tiation, management,  and  maintenance  of 
bison  ranching  operations  to  meet  tribal  sub- 
sistence, ceremonial,  commercial,  and  re- 
source needs. 

(b)  Within  24  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  with  the  full 
and  active  participation  of  Indian  tribes, 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  assess- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  Indian  Bison 
Ranching  Demon.stration  Projects. 

(c)  Within  18  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  with 
the  full  and  active  participation  of  Indian 
tribes,  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  iden- 
tifying criteria  and  procedures  to  be  used  in 
evaluating  and  ranking  bison  ranching  oper- 
ation maintenance  and  rehabilitation 
project  proposals  submitted  by  Indian  tribes. 
TITLE  IV— NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  COMMU- 
NITY-BASED FISHERIES  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS PROJECTS 

SEC.  401.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 
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(1)  Native  Hawaiians  comprise  a  distinct 
and  unique  indigenous  people  with  a  histori- 
cal continuity  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  Hawaiian  archipelago  whose  society  was 
organized  as  a  nation  prior  to  1893: 

(2)  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
non-indigenous  people  in  1778.  the  Native  Ha- 
waiian people  lived  in  a  highly-organized, 
self-sufficient,  subsistence  society  based  on  a 
communal  land  tenure  system  with  a  sophis- 
ticated language,  culture,  and  religion. 

(3)  As  inhabitants  of  an  archipelago,  the 
Native  Hawaiian  people  have,  since  time  im- 
memorial, relied  on  their  surrounding  fish- 
ery resources  for  basic  subsistence,  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  spiritual  suste- 
nance; 

(4)  The  protection  and  preservation  of  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  traditional  fisheries  practices 
including  the  management  and  conservation 
of  fisheries  resources,  and  enforcement  of 
conservation  measures,  and  the  adaption  of 
such  traditional  practices  consistent  with 
modern  management  and  conservation  prin- 
ciples, are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  people: 

(5)  Native  Hawaiians  have  distinct  rights 
recognized  by  federal  law  as  beneficiaries  of 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  of  1920 
(42  Stat.  108)  and  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  into  the  Union",  approved  March  18. 
1959  (73  Stat.  4) 

(6)  The  United  States  trust  responsibility 
for  the  lands  set  .aside  for  the  benefit  of  Na- 
tive Hawaiians  has  never  been  extinguished; 
and 

(7)  The  federal  policy  of  self-determination 
and  self-governance  is  recognized  to  extend 
to  all  Native  Americans,  including  Native 
Hawaiians. 

SEC.  402.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Title  are — 

(1)  to  support  and  reaffirm  Native  Hawai- 
ian self-determination  for  the  management, 
conservation,  enforcement,  and  economic  en- 
hancement of  traditional  Native  Hawaiian 
fisheries; 

(2)  to  reaffirm  and  protect  Native  Hawaiian 
fishing  rights,  and  to  provide  for  the  plan- 
ning, management,  conservation,  enhance- 
ment, orderly  development  and  wise  use  of 
the  resources  upon  which  the  meaningful  ex- 
ercise of  such  rights  depends; 

(3)  to  encourage  communications  and  coop- 
erative agreements  between  state,  federal 
and  Native  Hawaiian  entities  responsible  for 
multi-jurisdictional  fish  resource  decision- 
making: and 

(4)  to  authorize  and  establish  Native  Ha- 
waiian community-based  fisheries  dem- 
onstration projects. 

SEC.  403.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  Purposes  of  this  Title — 

(1)  The  term  "fishery"  means  the  harvest 
and  use  of  one  or  more  stocks  of  marine  fish 
found  in  the  waters  surrounding  the  area 
that  now  comprises  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

(2)  The  term  "Native  Hawaiian"  means  any 
individual  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  ab- 
original Polynesian  people  who.  prior  to  1778. 
occupied  and  exercised  sovereignty  and  self- 
determination  in  the  area  that  now  com- 
prises the  State  of  Hawaii. 

(3)  The  term  "Native  Hawaiian  commu- 
nity-based entity"  means  any  entity  or  orga- 
nization which  is  comf)osed  primarily  of  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  members  from  a  specific  com- 
munity, which  assists  in  the  social,  cultural 
and  economic  development  of  the  Native  Ha- 
waiians in  that  community,  and  whose  stat- 
ed purpose  includes  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  Native  Hawaiian  traditional  fish- 
eries practices. 


(4)  The  term  "Western  Pacific  Fishery 
Management  Council  "  means  the  regional 
Council  established  by  Section  302  of  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  with  authority  ove^'the  fish- 
eries in  the  federal  waters  of  the  Exclusive^ 
Economic  Zone  surrounding  American' 
Samoa,  Guam,  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

(5)  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  other 
definitions  contained  in  section  103  shall 
apply  to  this  title.  >■ 

SEC.  404.  NATIVE  HAWAIIAMCOMMUNITY-BASED 
FISHERIES  J       DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECTS.  i 

(a)  Demonstration  Projects  Authority.— 
The  Secretary  shall  make  a  direct  grant  to 
the  Western  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council  ("Council")  in  order  that  the  Coun- 
cil may  provide  funding  to  Native  Hawaiian 
community-based  entities  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  at  least  three,  but  not  more 
than  five,  demonstration  projects  to  foster 
and  pr'pmote  the  self-determination  of  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  communities  over  the  man- 
agement, conservation,  enforcement  and  eco- 
nomic enhancement  of  Native'Hawaiian  fish- 
eries.. 

(b)  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  West- 
ern Pacific  Fishery  Management  Coun- 
cil.—The  Western  Pacific  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council  shall— 

(1)  award,  administer,  and  exercise  over- 
sight responsibility  over  the  grants  author- 
ized under  this  Title  to  qualified  Native  Ha- 
waiian community-based  entities:  and 

(2)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress assessing  the  status  and  progress  of  the 
demonstration  projects,  including  any  obsta- 
cles experienced  by  the  demonstration 
projects  which  have  impeded  the  purjwses  of 
this  Title. 

(c)  Use  of  Funds. — Demonstration  projects 
funded  under  this  section  shall  foster  and 
promote  the  self-determination  of  Native 
Hawaiian  communities  over  the  manage- 
ment, conservation,  enforcement  and  eco- 
nomic enhancement  of  Native  Hawaiian  fish- 
eries, and  may  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to— 

(1)  the  identification  and  application  of 
traditional  Native  Hawaiian  fishery  manage- 
ment practices  on  a  community-wide  basis: 

(2)  the  planning,  development  and  applica- 
tion of  community-based  enforcement  plans 
in  order  to  protect  and  conserve  off-shore 
and  ocean  resources,  and  to  enforce  existing 
applicable  state  and  federal  laws,  in  coopera- 
tion with  state  and  federal  entities; 

(3)  the  development  of  community-based 
economic  enhancement  fishery  projects;  and 

(4)  research,  community  education,  and 
materials,  including  equipment,  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  this  Title. 

(d)  Administrative  Costs.— No  more  than 
7  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Title  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  for  administrative  pur- 
poses by  the  Western  Pacific  Fishery  Man- 
agement Council. 

(6)  Technical  Assistance.— In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Title,  state 
and  federal  agencies,  including  the  Western 
Pacific  Fishery  Management  Council,  are  au- 
thorized to  assist  the  Native  Hawaiian  com- 
munity-based demonstration  projects  in 
meeting  their  technical  a^istance  and  man- 
agement needs,  as  determined  by  the  af- 
fected Native  Hawaiian  communities. 

TITLE  V— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
There   are   authorized   to   be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  601.  REGULATIONS. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  final  regula- 
tions for  the  implementation  of  this  Act 
within  18  months  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  All  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  devel- 
oped by  the  Secretary  with  the  full  and  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

SEC.  602.  SEVERABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the  applica- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  or  circumstance 
and  the  remainder  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

SEC.  603.  TRUST  RESPONSIBILITY. 

(a)  In  any  departmental  action  which  af- 
fects Indian  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  the 
Secretary  shall  fully  consult  with  and  seek 
the  participation  of  Indian  tribes  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  federal  trust  respon- 
sibility and  the  govemment-to-government 
relationship  between  Indian  tribes  and  the 
federal  government. 

(b)  Nothing''in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  diminish  or  expand  the  trust  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  States  for  Indian  natural 
resources,  or  any  legal  obligation  or  remedy 
resulting  therefrom. 

SEC.  604.  TREATY  OBUGATIONS. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
diminish  or  adversely  affect  the  rights  of  In- 
dian tribes  established  in  existing  treaties  or 
other  federal  laws  or  court  decrees.* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,      Mr.      Bryan,      Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Sas- 
SER,    Mr.    Shelby,    Mr.    Camp- 
bell,  Mrs.   Boxer,   Mrs.   Mur- 
ray, and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  1527.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  trade 
in  financial  services;  to  the  Committee 
on   Banking,   Housing,   and  Urban   Af- 
fairs. 

fair  trade  in  financial  services  ACT  OF  1993. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator D'AMATO,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
and     along     with     Senators     Bryan, 

KERRY,    DOMENICI,    SASSER,    CAMPBELL, 

BOXER,  Shelby,  Murray,  and  Sar- 
banes, all  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  I  am  introducing  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Financial  Services  Act  of  1993. 
Identical  legislation  is  also  being  in- 
troduced today  on  the  same  bipartisan 
basis  in  the  House  by  Congressmen 
Schumer,  Leach,  and  Stark.  We  are 
coordinating  our  actions  to  make  clear 
the  importance  we  attach  to  getting 
this  legislation  enacted  this  Congress. 

This  act  is  a  version  of  legislation 
that  has  passed  the  Senate  on  several 
occasions,  but  that  for  various  reasons, 
has  failed  to  become  law.  We  are  intro- 
ducing the  bill  again  because  the  criti- 
cal trade  problems  it  seeks  to  address 
have  become  a  higher  priori  ly  issue  for 
our  country.  President  Clinton 
trumpeted  this  change  in  his  first 
major  speech  on  trade  policy  at  Amer- 
ican University  on  February  27  this 
year  at  which  he  stated,  "It  is  time  to 
make     trade    a    priority    element    of 
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American  security."  In  announcing  the 
principles  upon  which  his  Administra- 
tion's trade  policy  would  be  based  he 
stated: 

It  will  say  to  our  trade  partners  that  we 
value  their  business,  but  none  of  us  should 
expect  something  for  nothing:.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  welcome  foreign  production  and 
services  into  our  markets,  but  insist  that 
our  products  and  services  be  able  to  enter 
theirs  on  equal  terms. 

That  is  precisely  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Fair  Trade  in  Finan- 
cial Services  Act  is  based.  It  says  to 
foreign  countries,  your  financial  firms 
are  welcome  in  our  market,  but  we  ex- 
pect our  firms  will  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  in  entering  and  operat- 
ing in  your  markets. 

NATION.^ L  TREATME.vr 

The  United  States  has  for  over  half  a 
century  offered  foreign  financial  insti- 
tutions the  same  competitive  opportu- 
nities that  domestic  financial  institu- 
tions enjoy  in  our  market  despite  the 
fact  that  foreign  countries  from  which 
some  of  those  firms  come  do  not  give 
U.S.  firms  similar  access  to  their  mar- 
kets. 

In  1978,  Congress  passed  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  [IBA]  formally 
giving  equality  of  competitive  oppor- 
tunity to  foreign  financial  firms.  The 
1978  committee  report  on  the  IBA  cited 
concerns  about  discrimination  against 
United  States  firms  by  some  other 
countries  and  by  Japan  in  particular. 
It  stated: 

European  Common  market  countries  have 
been  most  receptive  to  the  benefits  bijought 
by  American  banks  to  their  economies. 
Japan  is  a  contrast.  By  the  restrictive  prac- 
tices of  its  officials.  American  banks  are 
competitively  disadvantaged  *  *  * 

While  Congress  was  concerned  in  1978 
about  the  inconsistency  between  our 
national  treatment  policy  and  the  dif- 
fering policies  of  some  of  our  competi- 
tors, it  hoped  these  matters  could  be 
resolved  by  U.S.  negotiators  without 
further  congressional  action.  It  did  re- 
quire the  Treasury  Department  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  the  extent  to  which 
American  banks  were  denied  national 
treatment  in  their  banking  operations 
abroad.  This  original  Treasury  report 
w£is  completed  in  1979.  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Congress,  was  updated  three 
times.  In  1988,  during  passage  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act.  Congress  added  a  new  section  to 
the  International  Banking  Act  that  in- 
stituted these  national  treatment  re- 
ports 3ls  items  the  Treasury  must  sub- 
mit to  Congress  every  4  years. 

The  first  report  under  that  provision 
was  released  in  December,  1990.  and  de- 
tailed substantial  market  barriers 
harmful  to  United  States  interests  in 
Japan.  Korea,  Taiwan,  Brazil,  Ven- 
ezuela, and  other  major  trading  part- 
ners. The  Treasury  Department  has 
been  negotiating  with  these  countries 
for  several  years  in  an  attempt  to  end 
such  discrimination,  without  notable 
success. 


THE  FAIR  TRADE  ACT 

The  Fair  Trade  in  Financial  Services 
Act  builds  on  the  national  treatment 
report  requirement  contained  in  the 
1988  trade  bill.  It  defines  national 
treatment  to  clarify  that  the  term 
means  receiving  "the  same  competitive 
opportunities  (including  effective  mar- 
ket access)  as  are  available  to  domestic 
financial  firms."  In  many  foreign  mar- 
kets, U.S.  firms  receive  de  jure  na- 
tional treatment— equality  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  law— but  have  not 
gained  de  facto  national  treatment — 
real  equality  of  competitive  oppor- 
tunity in  practice.  If  foreign  countries 
do  not  provide  true  equality  of  com- 
petitive opportunity,  the  bill  requests 
that  the  Treasury  Department  nego- 
tiate to  obtain  it.  If  negotiations  to  ob- 
tain national  treatment  from  countries 
denying  it  fail  to  succeed,  the  act  al- 
lows but  does  not  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  U.S.  negotiator  on 
trade  in  financial  services,  to  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  determina- 
tion that  a  given  country  discriminates 
against  U.S.  financial  institutions. 

Such  publication  would  authorize 
U.S.  banking  and  securities  regulators, 
after  consultation  with  and  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury,  to 
deny  applications  for  U.S.  regulatory 
approval  filed  by  banking  or  securities 
firms  from  the  discriminating  country. 
Such  denials  would  only  affect  oppor- 
tunities for  future  expansion  in  the 
U.S.  market  and  would  not  force  for- 
eign financial  firms  to  shrink  their  ex- 
isting operations. 

The  bill,  which  gives  totally  discre- 
tionary powers  to  the  Treasury,  is  de- 
sigrned  to  give  our  negotiators  new  le- 
verage to  open  foreign  financial  mar- 
kets, not  close  our  own.  At  a  time  of 
increasing  uncertainty  in  international 
trade,  such  flexibility  can  offer  an  ef- 
fective yet  prudent  tool  for  increasing 
market  access. 

COMPhrriTIVENESS  AND  OL'B  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

No  issue  is  more  important  to  this 
Senator  than  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  firms  in  todays  increasingly  glob- 
al economy.  We  must  take  the  impor- 
tance of  our  competitiveness  to  heart, 
and  tailor  a  national  strategy  to  boost 
the  international  performance  of  U.S. 
industries.  We  must  ensure  as  well  that 
our  firms  get  the  same  fair  treatment — 
and  I  stress  fair  treatment — abroad 
that  we  grant  foreign  firms  here.  These 
are  not  just  arcane  issues  of  economic 
or  trade  policy.  They  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  long-run  security  of 
our  Nation. 

The  cold  war  era  clearly  has  ended, 
and  the  standards  for  judging  our  own 
security  and  position  in  the  world  must 
change.  We  no  longer  have  the  luxury 
of  viewing  our  world  role  in  terms  of 
superpower  conflict.  The  United  States 
is  now  a  partner  and  competitor  in  an 
increasingly  integrated  world  econ- 
omy. Americans  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  our  country's  ability  to 


be  as  successful  in  this  new  global  eco- 
nomic competition  as  it  was  in  winning 
the  cold  war.  If  we  do  not  compete  ef- 
fectively in  the  new  global  market- 
place, both  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  citizens  and  our  national  security 
are  threatened. 

FOREIGN  BANKS  FROM  COUNTRIES  THAT  DENY 
ACCESS  TO  OUR  INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  GROWN 
RAPIDLY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Foreign  banking  institutions  cur- 
rently control  close  to  25  percent  of  all 
banking  assets  booked  in  the  United 
States,  four  times  the  amount  they 
held  in  1980.  Japanese  banks  alone  have 
14  percent  of  these  sissets.  In  some  mar- 
kets, such  as  California,  Japanese 
banks  hold  nearly  25  percent  of  total 
assets.  Furthermore,  foreign  loans  in 
the  United  States  are  growing  three 
times  as  fast  as  domestic  loans.  For- 
eign banks  now  hold  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  all,  U.S.  commercial  and  indus- 
trial loans,  and  over  50  percent  of  such 
loans  in  New  York  and  California. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  share  of  bank- 
ing assets  held  by  American  and  other 
foreign  banks  in  Japan,  while  never 
large,  is  actually  declining.  In  recent 
years  the  United  States  share  of  the 
Japanese  banking  market  has  fallen 
from  3  percent  to  0.3  percent.  United 
States  banks  control  only  about  $21 
billion  in  Japanese  banking  assets.  All 
foreign  banks  together  now  have  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  Japanese  market, 
and  that  too  is  in  decline.  United 
States  banks  hold  similarly  small 
shares  of  banking  assets  in  other  rap- 
idly-growing economies,  particularly 
Korea  and  Taiwan. 

BANKS  CAN  HF.LP  U.S.  EXPORTERS 

The  inability  of  our  banks  to  enter 
foreign  markets  has  important  con- 
sequences for  our  export  industries. 
Home-country  banks  are  essential 
partners  in  industrial  firms'  attempts 
to  expand  overseas  trade.  We  have  been 
told  that  non-U. S.  banks  are  apt  to 
favor  exporters  from  their  own  coun- 
tries because  of  proximity,  longstand- 
ing relationships,  closer  legal  access, 
common  customs  and  language,  and 
perhaps  social  or  political  pressures. 
Robert  Heller,  a  former  Federal  Re- 
serve Governor  and  Bank  of  America 
official,  stated  5  years  ago: 

If  American  banks  disengage  from  the 
international  arena.  American  businessmen 
will  have  to  conquer  new  export  markets 
without  an  important  ally  In  the  form  of 
their  own  banks.  The  loss  of  that  extra  com- 
petitive edge  may  be  costly  in  terms  of  for- 
eign sales. 

The  export  performance  of  U.S.  firms 
hais,  if  anything,  become  much  more 
important  to  our  economic  well-being 
since  that  statement  was  made.  Export 
growth  will  hinge  in  part  on  our  will  to 
address  domestic  economic  weaknesses 
such  as  our  lack  of  savings,  our  budget 
deficit,  and  the  short-term  planning 
horizons  of  our  corporations.  We  must 
be  equally  concerned,  however,  with 
whether  our  financial  institutions  are 
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getting  a  fair  chance  to  compete  in  for- 
eign markets  where  they  can  aid  other 
U.S.  exporters.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member, too,  that  the  financial  serv- 
ices arena  is  much  broader  than  just 
the  banking  sector.  American  securi- 
ties firms,  investment  advisers,  and  in- 
surers are  truly  world  leaders.  They 
are  aggressive  in  pursuing  new  mar- 
kets, far  out  front  in  creating  new 
products,  and  major  generators  of  prof- 
its that  come  home  to  the  United 
States.  In  many  foreign  markets,  these 
institutions  face  barriers  equal  to  or 
greater  than  those  faced  by  banks. 

The  ability  of  U.S.  firms  to  get  this 
fair  chance  varies  widely  around  the 
world,  and  the  thicket  of  market  bar- 
riers that  remain  should  be  a  cause  of 
significant  concern.  Some  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  have  made  real  progress 
toward  financial  market  liberalization, 
while  others  continue  to  resist  what 
little  pressure  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  to  bear. 

MARKET  BARRIERS  IN  JAPAN 

As  I  Stated  earlier,  in  1990  the  Treas- 
ury produced  its  first  quadrennial  Na- 
tional Treatment  Study,  as  required 
under  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1988.  In  that  report  the 
Treasury  stated  that,  "Despite  *  *  * 
the  fact  that  Japan  has  continued  gen- 
erally to  provide  de  jure  national  treat- 
ment for  foreign  banks,  *  *  *  a  number 
of  factors  has  made  access  and  operat- 
ing conditions  difficult.  "  The  report 
further  states  that: 

Despite  modest  improvements,  a  variety  of 
factors  have  kept  the  Japanese  banking  mar- 
ket difficult  to  penetrate  and  the  slow  pace 
of  liberalization  and  deregulation  has  pro- 
vided domestic  banks  with  an  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage  over  foreign  banks  both 
in  Japan  and  globally.  Foreign  banks  con- 
tinue to  find  the  Japanese  market  difficult 
to  penetrate,  particularly  in  traditional 
banking  functions. 

In  other  words,  the  Treasury  report 
suggests  that  while  Japan  gives  foreign 
banks  de  jure  national  treatment,  it 
does  not  give  them  a  real  opportunity 
to  compete  in  the  Japanese  market. 

The  situation  is  a  little  better  in  Ja- 
pan's securities  markets.  The  Treasury 
report  concludes: 

Full  and  easy  access  to  the  Japanese  inves- 
tor base  and  entire  range  of  securities  activi- 
ties is  still  difficult  despite  continued  efforts 
to  open  and  liberalize  Japanese  securities 
markets.  *  *  *  In  general.  Tokyo  is  viewed  as 
a  key  financial  center,  but  one  in  which 
change  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  in  other 
major  centers.  By  any  standard  of  openness. 
Tokyo  lags  substantially  behind  New  York 
and  London.  •  *  *  Thus,  despite  significant 
steps  forward,  the  process  of  creating  a  truly 
level  playing  field  is  far  from  complete. 

United  States  firms  and  Government 
agency  investigations  have  cited  many 
means  by  which  the  Japanese  deny  for- 
eign financial  institutions  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  compete.  Among  these  are: 

Impediments  to  developing  money 
market  instruments  that  deny  foreign 
banks  an  opportunity  to  fund  them- 
selves in  domestic  yen. 
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Laws,  regulations,  and  practices  that 
substantially  impede  the  introduction 
of  innovative  new  securities  products, 
and  which  prevent  Japanese  investors 
from  gaining  access  to  foreign  markets 
and  financial  advice. 

Laws,  regulations,  and  practices  that 
severely  limit  the  opportunities  of  for- 
eign firms  to  manage  pension  funds  and 
mutual  funds. 

Administrative  restrictions  that 
deny  foreign  firms  effective  access  to 
the  potentially  huge  Japanese  cor- 
porate underwriting  market. 

A  crucial  lack  of  transparency  in  the 
entire  regulatory,  system  that  keeps 
foreign  firms  in  the  dark  regarding  the 
real  rules  of  the  game  in  the  Japanese 
market.  Foreign  firms  are  not  given 
fair  opportunities  to  engage  in  the 
process  through  which  official  policies, 
regulations,  and  administrative  guid- 
ance are  developed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance.  Some  claim  that  it  is  hard  for 
them  even  to  obtain  clear  written 
statements  of  the  rules  or  policies  once 
they  are  decided.  Furthermore,  the  bu- 
reaucracy is  empowered  to  interpret 
the  law  as  it  deems  fit.  creating  fears 
of  arbitrary  treatment  of  foreign  firms 
if  they  even  question  any  regulatory 
decisions  of  Government  officials. 

This  list  of  practices  is  only  meant  to 
be  illustrative  and  is  certainly  not  an 
exhaustive  description  of  the  Japanese 
practices  that  need  to  be  remedied.  The 
results  of  these  and  other  barriers  are 
disturbing.  As  Treasury  Under  Sec- 
retary Lawrence  Summers  recently 
stated. 

U.S.  firms,  which  are  world  class  competi- 
tors in  other  markets,  cannot  break  into  the 
Japanese  market  *  *  *  there  has  only  been 
one  yen  issue  by  a  Japanese  corporation  that 
was  lead  managed  by  a  foreign  firm.  Our  in- 
vestment advisory  firms  manage  less  than 
one  percent  of  Japanese  pension  fund  assets. 

In  another  recent  speech.  Under  Sec- 
retary Summers  continued: 

*  *  *  (T)here  needs  to  be  more  of  a  two-way 
street.  Our  firms  are  sometimes  denied  ac- 
cess or  face  unnecessary  barriers  in  compet- 
ing abroad.  Banks  of  some  countries — we  call 
them  free  riders— enjoy  the  benefits  of  access 
to  the  U.S.  market  while  they  are  insulated 
from  strong  foreign  competition  at  home. 

Treasury  Secretary  Bentsen  also 
voiced  concern  during  his  confirmation 
hearings  that  U.S.  financial  firms  are 
still  denied  a  fair  opportunity  to  com- 
pete in  a  number  of  overseas  markets. 
Indeed,  the  Secretary  stated: 

[Tlhe  touchstone  of  our  trad6  policy,  in- 
cluding international  negotiations  on  finan- 
cial services,  is  that  we  must  demand  reci- 
procity. 

U.S.  officials  have  been  negotiating 
for  over  10  years  to  achieve  such  a  two- 
way  street.  Progress  toward  liberaliza- 
tion has  been  painfully  slow,  and  some 
question  the  Japanese  Government's 
commitment  to  real  change.  The  im- 
portance of  opening  this  sector  to  U.S. 
participation  was  highlighted  in  July 
when  it  was  made  a  prominent  objec- 
tive in  the  new  bilateral  trade  nego- 


tiating framework  agreed  to  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  Prime  Minister 
Miyazawa.  With  the  bill  we  introduce 
today,  we  seek  to  give  our  negotiators 
the  leverage  necessary  to  achieve  our 
objectives  in  those  trade  talks. 

OTHER  TRADING  PARTNERS 

Japan  is  by  no  means  the  only  coun- 
try in  which  United  States  firms  face 
major  obstacles  in  financial  services. 
Many  nations  maintain  significant  bar- 
riers to  United  States  and  other  for- 
eign financial  firms  despite  more  than 
a  decade  of  intensive  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral efforts  to  liberalize  these  mar- 
kets. Brazil.  Venezuela.  South  Korea, 
and  Taiwan  serve  as  illustrations  of 
the  problems  United  States  firms  face 
around  the  globe. 

Brazil  currently  prohibits  the  entry 
of  new  foreign  banks.  The  Government 
also  restricts  the  ability  of  foreign 
banks  already  present  in  that  market 
to  expand  their  Brazilian  operations. 
Jhis  is  accomplished  through  prohibi- 
tions on  increasing  capital,  a  ban  on 
adding  sub-branches,  and  numerous 
other  restrictions.  In  Venezuela,  for- 
eign banks  are  barred  from  establish- 
ing subsidiaries  or  branches,  and  may 
not  purchase  more  than  a  20-percent 
stake  in  a  Venezuelan  bank.  Banks  ex- 
isting before  1975  that  have  more  than 
20  percent  foreign  ownership  are  sub- 
ject to  a  wide  variety  of  operational 
and  expansion  restrictions. 

In  Korea,  the  financial  sector  is 
tightly  controlled,  to  the  detriment  of 
foreign  participation.  Branching  and 
many  bank  operations  remain  re- 
stricted, despite  recent  Government 
proposals  to  liberalize  financial  serv- 
ices. Foreign  firms  have  only  limited 
access  to  local  currencies  and  are  un- 
able to  raise  capital  locally.  According 
to  the  Treasury  Department  study, 
"significant  denials  of  national  treat- 
ment continue." 

In  Taiwan,  foreign  banks,  insurers, 
and  securities  firms  all  face  discrimi- 
nation. Banks  are  restricted  in  branch- 
ing local  deposit-taking,  and  commer- 
cial paper  activities.  In  securities,  the 
Government  restricts  the  number  of 
foreign  firms  and  the  amount  of  capital 
they  can  bring  to  the  market,  bars 
ownership  on  the  Taiwan  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  effectively  limits  foreign 
firms'  activities  to  stock  brokerage." 

The  persistence  of  these  barriers — de- 
spite years  of  United  States  attempts 
to  eliminate  them — clearly  illustrates 
the  need  for  more  effective  negotiating 
tools  for  our  negotiators  in  trade  talks 
on  financial  services.  The  United 
States  must  be  able  to  bring  a  stronger 
posture  to  the  table  in  the  future. 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  IN  THE  GATT 

In  our  negotiations  on  financial  serv- 
ices in  the  GATT  round  we  find  foreign 
countries  with  closed  financial  mar- 
kets unwilling  to  grant  us  access  be- 
cause they  already  enjoy  complete 
freedom  of  access  to  our  markets.  We 
have  no  leverage  to  obtain  our  objec- 
tives. As  a  result,  none  of  the  major 
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goals  the  United  States  originally 
sought  in  financial  services  in  the  Uru- 
guay round  are  achieved  in  the  current 
draft  agreement.  Senators  D'Amato, 
Sasser,  and  I  wrote  to  President  Clin- 
ton in  July  urging  him  not  to  sign  a 
GATT  Jigreement  that  locks  our  mar- 
ket opert  while  losing  the  authority  to 
pursue  bilateral  negotiations  with 
countries  that  discriminate  against  our 
firms.  Enactment  of  this  law  would 
help  convince  other  GATT  nations  to 
be  more  forthcoming  in  the  current 
talks. 

PAST  ACTION 

The  Senate  has  several  times  passed 
legislation  similar  to  the  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today.  In  fact,  similar  legis- 
lation passed  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  as  part  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  [DPAJ  in  1990.  but  did  not  be- 
come law  because  Senate  consideration 
of  that  conference  report  was  blocked 
by  a  few  Senators  who  objected  to  the 
nonfinancial  services  provisions  of  the 
DPA.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  again 
in  1991,  and  it  garnered  strong  support 
from  Majority  Leader  Richard  Gep- 
hardt, Congressman  Schumer,  and 
others.  It  was  also  supported  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  measure 
died,  however,  in  part  because  State 
Department  and  other  officials  of  the 
previous  administration  fought  against 
it. 

TRADE  IS  NOW  .\  F'RIORITY 

America  is  opening  a  new  chapter  in 
its  economic  history.  We  cannot  afford 
and  should  no  longer  be  willing  to  over- 
look unfair  treatment  in  trade  and  fi- 
nancial matters.  We  must  demand  and 
aiggressively  pursue  an  end  to  the  sub- 
stantial barriers  facing  our  firms 
abroad. 

The  Fair  Trade  in  Financial  Services 
Act  will  give  our  negotiators  new  le- 
verage to  help  our  financial  institu- 
tions have  the  opportunity  to  compete 
in  other  markets.  As  I  noted  earlier, 
this  is  important  not  only  for  financial 
firms  but  for  U.S.  exporters  generally. 
The  Banking  Committee  knew  this  in 
1978  and  stated  in  its  report  on  the 
International  Banking  Act  of  1978: 

American  banks  abroad  can  and  should 
play  a  sig^nificanc  role  in  supporting  Amer- 
ican exports.  The  Committee  is  concerned 
with  the  uneven  treatment  accorded  to 
American  banks  abroad,  particularly  in  con- 
trast with  the  open  reception  foreign  banks 
have  been  given  in  our  domestic  market  and 
its  consequent  effect  on  our  balance  of  trade. 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  Congress 
and  executive  branch  did  not  focus 
more  quickly  on  the  need  to  give  our 
negotiators  the  tools  needed  to  ensure 
US.  firms  receive  fair  treatment  in 
international  financial  services.  The 
time  has  come  to  end  the  delay.  The 
Fair  Trade  in  Financial  Services  Act  of 
1993  is  an  important  market-opening 
measure  which  we  will  attempt  to 
move  expeditiously  through  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  through  the  Sen- 
ate. 


Senator  DAmato  joined  me  in  intro- 
ducing the  original  Fair  Trade  in  Fi- 
nancial Services  Act  in  1990  and  I  am 
pleased  he  is  the  principal  cosponsor  of 
today's  bill.  I  am  also  delighted  that 
Congressmen  ScHUMER  and  Leach  are 
introducing  an  identical  bill  on  the 
House  side.  By  working  with  the  Clin- 
ton administration  it  is  our  hope  to  get 
this  much  needed  legislation  enacted 
into  law.  To  that  end  we  have  sched- 
uled a  legislative  hearing  on  the  bill  on 
October  26  at  which  Congressmen  Schu- 
mer and  Leach  will  testify.  At  that 
same  hearing,  we  hope  to  have  a  uni- 
fied administration  position  in  favor  of 
the  bill  presented  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. After  that  hearing  we  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  administration 
officials  in  preparation  for  a  commit- 
tee markup  of  this  legislation  in  No- 
vember. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1527 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfrLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  SHORT  Title.— Thjs  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Fair  Trade  in  Financial  Services  Act  of 
1993". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Effectuating  the  principle  of  national 
treatment  for  banking  organi- 
zations. 

Sec.  3.  Effectuating  the  principle  of  national 
treatment  for  securities  oncani- 
zations. 

Sec.  4.  Financial  interdependence  study. 

Sec    5.  Conforming  amendments. 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTUATINC  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NA- 
TIONAL  TREATMENT  FOR   BANKING 
ORGANIZATIONS. 
The  International  Bankmg  Act  of  1978  (12 

use.  3101  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.  !«.  NATIONAL  TREATMENT. 

■•(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  encourage  foreign  countries  to  accord 
national  treatment  to  United  States  banking 
organizations  that  operate  or  seek  to  operate 
in  those  countries, 

••<b)  iDE.vriFYiNG  Countries  That  Deny 
National  Treatment  to  United  States 
Banks  or  Bank  Holding  Companies —The 
Secretary  shall  identify  the  extent  to  which 
foreigm  countries  deny  national  treatment  to 
United  States  banking  organizations — 

■•(1)  according  to  the  most  recent  report 
under  section  3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1968  (or  update  there- 
of): or 

•■(2)  based  on  more  recent  information  that 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  Determining  Whether  Denial  of  Na- 
tional Treatment  Has  Significant  Ad- 
verse Effect.— 

••(1)  In  general— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  denial  of  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  banking  organizations 
by  a  foreign  country  identified  under  sub- 
section (b)  has  a  significant  adverse  effect  on 
such  organizations. 


■•(2)  Factors  to  bf.  considered —In  deter- 
mining whether  and  to  what  extent  a  foreign 
country  denies  national  treatment  to  United 
States  banking  organizations,  and  in  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  any  such  denial  on  such 
banking  organizations,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  appropriate  factors,  including — 

•■(A)  the  size  of  the  foreign  country's  mar- 
kets for  the  financial  services  involved,  and 
the  extent  to  which  United  States  banking 
organizations  operate  or  seek  to  operate  in 
titpse  markets: 

••(B)  the  extent  to  which  United  States 
banking  organizations  may  participate  in  de- 
veloping regulations,  guidelines,  or  other 
policies  regarding  new  products,  services, 
and  markets  in  the  foreign  country; 

••(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  foreign  coun- 
try issues  written  regulations,  guidelines,  or 
other  policies  applicable  to  United  States 
banking  organizations  operating  or  seeking 
to  operate  in  the  foreign  country  that  are — 

■•(i)  prescribed  after  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment; 

••(ii)  readily  available  to  the  public:  and 

•■(iii)  prescribed  in  accordance  with  objec- 
tive standards  that  effectively  prevent  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  determinations; 

'•(D)  the  extent  to  which  United  States 
banking  organizations  may  offer  foreign  ex- 
change services  in  the  foreign  country;  and 

•■(E)  the  effects  of  the  regulatory  policies 
of  the  foreign  country  on— 

"(i)  the  lending  policies  of  the  central 
bank  of  that  country; 

••(ii)  capital  requirements  applicable  in 
that  country; 

'•(iii)  the  regulation  of  deposit  interest 
rates  by  that  country: 

"(iv)  restrictions  on  the  operation  and  es- 
tablishment of  branches  in  that  country;  and 

"(v)  restrictions  on  access  to  automated 
teller  machine  networks  in  that  country. 

••(d)  Determination.— 

•'(1)  Publication —If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  denial  of  national  treatment 
to  United  States  banking  organizations  by  a 
foreign  country  has  a  significant  adverse  ef- 
fect on  such  organizations,  the  Secretary— 

••(A)  may,  after  initiating  negotiations  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (g).  and  after 
consultation  with  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and, 
any  other  department  or  agency  that  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  publish  that 
determination  in  the  Fejferal  Register: 

"(B)  shall,  not  less  frequently  than  annu- 
ally, in  consultation  with  any  department  or 
agency  that  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, review  each  such  determination  to 
determine  whether  it  should  be  rescinded: 
and 

"(C)  shall  inform  State  bank  supervisors  of 
the  publication  of  that  determination. 

••(2)  Exception  for  countries  that  are 

PARTIES  to  certain   AGREEMENTS  GOVERNING 

financial  SERVICES.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  foreign  country  to  the  extent  that 
a  determination  under  that  paragraph  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  country  would  permit 
action  to  be  taken  under  this  section  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreement  that  governs  finan- 
cial services  that  the  President  entered  into 
with  that  country  and  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved,  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Sanctions.— 

••(li  Action  by  federal  banking  agency. — 
If  a  determination  under  subsection  (d)(1)  is 
in  effect  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country 
and  a  publication  of  that  determination  hats 
been    made    in   accordance    with   subsection 
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(d)(1)(A).  in  evaluating  an  amplication  or  no- 
tice filed  by  a  person  of  that  foreign  country, 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency— 

•■(A)  shall  consider  the  determination  and 
the  conclusions  of— 

••(i)  the  reports  required  under  section  3602 
of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1988  (and  updates  thereto):  and 

••(ii)  the  reports  submitted  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (h): 

••(B)  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning such  determination  and  conclusions; 
and 

••(C)  may,  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary,  deny  the  application  or  dis- 
approve the  notice,  based  on  the  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (d)(1). 

•'(2)   Prb\'enting  existing   entities  from 

BEING  used  to  EVADE  THIS  SECTION.— 

•'(A)  In  GENERAL.— If  a  determination  has 
been  published  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d)(1)(A)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country,  a 
bank,  foreign  bank  described  in  section  8(a), 
branch,  agency,  commercial  lending  com- 
pany, or  other  affiliated  entity  that  is  a  p)er- 
son  of  that  country  shall  not,  without  prior 
approval  of  the  appropriate  Federal  bankings 
agency,  after  consultation  with  the  State 
bank  supervisor,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  United  States — 

••(i)  commence  any  line  of  business  in 
which  the  person  was  not  engaged  as  of  the 
date  the  determination  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Roister;  or 

••(ii)  conduct  business  from  any  location  at 
which  the  person  did  not  conduct  business  as 
of  that  date. 

••(B)  EXCEPTION.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to"  companies  de- 
scribed in  section  2(h)(2)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956. 

••(f)  ExE.ypTioNs  From  Sanctions.— 

•(1)  In  oeserai..— Subsection  (e)  does  not 
apply  to  the  subsidiaries  in  the  United 
States  of  a  person  of  a  foreign  country  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  banking  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  foreign  country,  as  ac- 
tually applied,  meet  or  exceed — 

••(A)  the  standards  for  treatment  of  sub- 
sidiaries of  United  States  banking  organiza- 
tions contained  in  the  Second  Banking  Di- 
rective, and  in  any  amendment  to  the  Sec- 
ond Banking  Directive,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  amendment — 

"(i)  does  not  restrict  any  operation,  activ- 
ity, or  authority  to  expand  any  operation  or 
activity,  permitted  un(ler  those  standards,  of 
any  subsidiary  in  the  foreign  country  of  any 
such  bank  or  bank  holding  company;  or 

••(ii)  is  in  accordance  with  national  treat- 
ment of  subsidiaries  of  such  banking  organi- 
zations; or 

••(B)  any  set  oY  standards  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  no  less  favorable  to  United  States 
banking  organizations  than  the  standards  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A). 

••(2)  Standards  for  exercise  of  discre- 
tion—In  exercising  any  discretion  under 
this  subsection,  the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  consider,  with  respect  to  a  bank,  for- 
eign bank,  branch,  agency,  commercial  lend- 
ing company,  or  other  affiliated  entity  that 
is  a  person  of  a  foreign  country  and  is  oper- 
ating in  the  United  States— 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  foreign  coun- 
try is  progressing  toward  according  national 
treatment  to  United  States  banking  organi- 
zations: and 

••(B)  whether  the  foreigrn  country  permits 
United  States  banking  organizations  to  ex- 
pand their  activities  in  that  country,  even  if 
,^that  country  determined  that  the  United 
states  did  not  accord  national  treatment  to 
the  banking  organizations  of  that  country. 


■•(g)  Negotiations.- 
■■(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary— 
••(A)  shall   initiate  negotiations  with  any 
foreign  country  with  respect  to  which  a  de- 
termination made  under  subsection  (d)(1)  is 
in  effect;  and 

••(B)  may  initiate  negotiations  with  any 
foreign  country  which  denies  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  banking  organizations 
to  ensure  that  the  foreign  country  accords 
national  treatment  to  such  organizations. 

■•(2)  Exceptions. — Paragraph  (1)  does  not 
require  the  Secretary  to  initiate  negotia- 
tions with  a  foreign  country  if  the  Sec- 
retary— 

••(A)  determines  that  the  negotiations— 

■■(i)  would  be  so  unlikely  to  result  in 
progress  toward  according  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  banking  organizations 
as  to  be  a  waste  of  effort;  or 

■■(ii)  would  impair  the  economic  interests 
of  the  United  States:  and 

■■(B)  gives  written  notice  of  that  deter- 
mination to  the  chairperson  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

■■(h)  Report.— 

■■(1)  Contents  of  report.— Not  later  than 
December  1,  1994.  and  biennially  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  that — 

'■(A)  specifies  the  foreign  countries  identi- 
fied under  subsection  (b): 

••(B)  if  a  determination  under  subsection 
(d)(1)  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
country,  provides  the  reasons  therefor: 

■■(C)  if  the  Secretary  has  not  made  or  has 
rescinded  such  a  determination  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  country,  provides  the  reasons 
therefor: 

■'(D)  describes  the  results  of  any  negotia- 
tions conducted  under  subsection  (g)(1)  with 
the  foreign  country;  and 

•■(E)  discusses  the  effectiveness  of  this  sec- 
tion in  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

■■(2)  Submission  of  report— The  report  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  may  be  submitted  as 
part  of  a  report  or  update  submitted  under 
section  3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1988. 

■■(i)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  following  definitions  shall  apply: 

■■(1)  Appropriate  federal  banking  agen- 
cy.—The  term  'appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency"— 

■■(A)  in  the  case  of  a  noninsured  State  bank 
or  branch,  means  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System:  and 

•■(B)  in  any  other  case,  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act. 

•■(2)  Banking  organization.— The  term 
'banking  organization'  means  a  bank,  includ- 
ing a  branch  or  subsidiary  thereof,  or  a  bank 
holding  company. 

■■(3)  National  tre.\tment.— A  foreign 
country  accords  ■national  treatment'  to 
United  States  banking  organizations  if  it  of- 
fers them  the  same  competitive  opportuni- 
ties (including  effective  market  access)  as 
are  available  to  its  domestic  banking  organi- 
zations. 

'•(4)  Person  of  a  foreign  country.— The 
term   person  of  a  foreign  country'  means — 

■■(A)  a  person  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  foreign  country; 

■■(B)  a  person  that  has  its  principal  place  of 
business  in  the  foreign  country; 

"(C)  an  individual  who  is— 

•■(i)  a  citizen  of  the  foreign  country,  or 

'•(ii)  domiciled  in  the  foreign  country;  and 


■'(D)  a  person  that  is  directly  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  a  person  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B),  or  by  an  individual', de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C). 

••(5)  Second  banking  directive.— The  term 
'Second  Banking  Directive'  means  the  Sec- 
ond Council  Directive  of  December  15,  1989, 
on  the  Coordination  of  Laws,  Regulations, 
and  Administrative  Provisions  Relating  to 
the  Taking  Up  and  Pursuit  of  the  Business  of 
Credit  Institutions  and  Amending  Directive 
77/780  EEC  (89/646/EEC). 

•■(6)  Secretary.— The  term  ^■Secretary' 
fTneans  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.". 

SEC.  3,  EFFECTUATING  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NA- 
TIONAL TREATME.VT  FOR  SECURI- 
TIES ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a)  Purpose —The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  encourage  foreign  countries  to  accord 
national  treatment  to  United  States  securi- 
ties organizations  that  operate  or  seek  to  op- 
erate in  those  countries. 

(b)  Identifying  Cou.ntries  That  Deny  Na- 
tional Treatment  to  United  States  Secu- 
rities Organizations— The  Secretary  shall 
identify  whether  and  to  what  extent  foreign 
countries  deny  national  treatment  to  ynited 
States  securities  organizations— 

(1)  according  to  the  most  recent  report 
"under  section  3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  (or  update  there- 
of): or 

(2)  based  upon  more  recent  information 
that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  Detf.rmining  Whether  Denial  of  Na- 
tional Treatment  Has  Significant  Ad- 
verse EFFECrr.- The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  denial  of  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  securities  organiza- 
tions by  a  foreign  countiry  identified  under 
subsection  (b)  has  a  significant  adverse  ef- 
fect on  such  organizations. 

(d)  Determination.— 

(1)  PuBLiCA'noN.- If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  denial  of  national  treatment 
to  United  States  securities  organizations  by 
a  foreign  country  has  a  signiTicant  adverse 
effect  on  such  organizations,  the  Secretary— 

(A)  may,  after  initiating  negotiations  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (g),  and  after 
consultation  with  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
any  other  department  or  agency  that  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  publish  that 
determination  in  the  Federal  Register:  and 

(B)  shall,  not  less  frequently  than  annu- 
ally, in  consultation  with  any  department  or 
agency  that  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, review  each  such  determination  to 
determine  whether  it  should  be  rescinded. 

(2)  Exception  for  countries  that  are 
parties  to  certain  agreements  governing 
financial  services.— Paragraph  d)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  foreign  country  to  the  extent  that 
a  determination  under  that  paragraph  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  country  would  permit 
action  to  be  taken  under  this  section  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreement  that  governs  finan- 
cial services  that  the  President  entered  into 
with  that  country  and  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved,  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(e)  Sanctions.— 

(1)  Recommendation  by  the  secretary.— If 
a  determination  under  subsection  (d)(1)  is  in 
effect  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country,  the 
Secretary  may.  after  consultation  with  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  any  other  department  or 
agency  that  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, and  subject  to  the  specific  direction 
of  the  President  (if  any),  recommend  to  thfe 
Commission  that  the  Commission  deny  any 
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application  or  notice  filed  by  a  person  of 
that  foreign  country. 

(2)  ACTION  BY  COMMISSION.— If  a  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (dKU  is  in  effect  with 
respect  to  a  foreign  country  and  a  publica- 
tion of  that  determination  has  been  made  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (dXlMA).  in  eval- 
uating any  application  or  notice  filed  by  a 
person  of  that  foreign  country  concerning 
which  the  Commission  has  received  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Commission— 

(A>  shall  consider— 

(i)  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary; 
and 

(ii)  the  determination  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  reports  and  updates  under  section  3602 
of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1988  and  the  reports  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (g); 

(B)  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  determinations  and  conclusions 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (AXii):  and 

(C)  may  deny  the  application  or  disapprove 
the  notice,  unless  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  denial  or  disapproval  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest  and 
the  protection  of  investors. 

(3)  Notice  required  to  .\cquire  reg- 
istered SECURITIES  organization.— 

(A)  In  general.— If  a  determination  under 
subsection  (dMl)  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  a 
foreign  country,  no  person  of  that  foreign 
country,  acting  directly  or  indirectly,  may 
acquire. control  of  any  registered  securities 
organization,  unless — 

(i)  the  Commission  has  been  given  notice 
not  less  than  90  days  in  advance  of  the  acqui- 
s^ition.  in  such  form  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  by  rule  and  containing  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Commission  may  require  by 
rule  or  order;  and 

(ii>  the  Commission  has  not  disapproved 
the  notice  under  paragraph  (2mC). 

(B)  Notifying  secretary.— The  Commis- 
sion shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of 
any  notice  received  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(C)  Extending  90-day  period,— The  Com- 
mission may.  by  order,  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 180  days  the  period  during  which  the 
Commission  may  disapprove  a  notice  re- 
ceived under  subparagraph  (A). 

(4)  Standards  for  exercise  of  discre- 
tion.—In  exercising  any  discretion  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 

■  mission  shall  consider,  with  respect  to  a  se- 
curities organization  that  is  a  person  of  a 
foreign  country  and  is  operating  in  the  Unit- 
ed States— 

(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  foreign  country 
is  progressing  toward  according  national 
treatment  to  United  States  securities  orga- 
nizations; and 

(B)  whether  the  foreign  cYiuntry  permits 
United  States  securities  organizations  to  ex- 
pand their  activities  in  that  Country,  even  if 
that  country  determined  tftat  the  United 
States  did  not  accord  national  treatment  to 
securities  organizations  of  that  country. 

(f)  Negotiations  — 

(1)  In  general —The  Secretary— 

(A)  shall  initiate  negotiations  with  any 
foreign  country  with  respect  to  which  a  de- 
termination under  subsection  (dKl)  is  in  ef- 
fect; and 

(B)  may  initiate  negotiations  with  any  for- 
eign country  which  denies  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  securities  organiza- 
tions to  ensure  that  the  foreign  country  ^- 
cords  national  treatment  to  such  organiza- 
tions. 

(2)  Exceptions —Paragraph  (1)  does  not  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  initiate  negotiations 
with  a  foreign  country  if  the  Secretary— 


(A)  determines  that  the  negotiations— 

<i)  would  be  so  unlikely  to  result  in 
progress  toward  according  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  securities  organiza- 
tions as  to  be  a  waste  of  effort;  or 

(iii  would  impair  the  economic  interests  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(B)  gives  written  notice  of  that  determina- 
tion to  the  chairperson  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(g)  Report  — 

(1)  Contents  of  report.— Not  later  than 
December  1.  1994.  and  biennially  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  thatr— 

(A)  specifies  the  foreign  countries  identi- 
fied under  subsection  (b); 

(B)  if  a  determination  under  subsection 
(d)(1)  Is  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
country,  provides  the  reasons  therefor; 

(C)  if  the  Secretary  has  not  made,  or  has 
rescinded,  a  determination  under  .subsection 
(d)(1)  with  respect  to  the  foreign  country, 
provides  the  reasons  therefor; 

(D)  describes  the  results  of  any  negotia- 
tions conducted  under  subsection  (0(1)  with 
the  foreign  country;  and 

(E)  discusses  the  effectiveness  of  this  sec- 
tion in  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(2)  Submission  of  report —The  report  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  may  be  submitted  as 
part  of  a  report  or  update  submitted  under 
section  3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1988. 

(h)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  following  definitions  shall  apply: 

(1)  Broker.— The  term  'broker'"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  3(a)(4)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

(2)  Dealer.— The  term  "dealer  "  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  3(a)(5)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1904. 

(3)  Commission.— The  term  "Commission" 
means  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

(4)  Investment  adviser —The  term  "in- 
vestment adviser"  has  the  same  meaning  as 
in  section  202(a)(ll)  of  the  Investment  Advis- 
ers Act  of  1940. 

(5)  National  treatment— A  foreign  coun- 
try accords  "national  treatment"  to  United 
States  securities  organizations  if  it  offers 
them  the  same  competitive  opportunities 
(including  effective  market  access)  as  are 
available  to  its  domestic  securities  organiza- 
tions. 

(6)  Person  of  a  foreign  country.— The 
term  "person  of  a  foreign  country"  means— 

(A)  a  person  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  foreign  country; 

(B)  a  person  that  has  its  principal  place  of 
business  in  the  foreign  country; 

(C)  an  individual  who  is — 

(i)  a  citizen  of  the  foreign  country;  or 
(li)  domiciled  in  the  foreign  country;  and 

(D)  a  person  that  is  directly  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  a  person  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B).  or  by  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C). 

(7)  Secretary  —The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(8)  Securities  organization.— The  term 
"securities  organization"  means  a  broker,  a 
dealer,  or  an  investment  adviser. 

(i)  Other  Authority  Not  affected— This 
section  does  not  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Commission,  the  Secretary,  or  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  Federal  law. 
SEC.  4.  FINANCIAL  INTERDEPENDENCE  STUDY. 

Subtitle  G  of  title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  (22  U.S.C. 


5351  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section; 


•SEC. 


3805.       FINANCIAL 
STUDY. 


BSTEROEPENDENCE 


"(a)  Investigation  Required— The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  and  coordination 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  banking  agencies,  and  any 
other  appropriate  Federal  department  or 
agency  designated  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
conduct  an  investigation  to  determine— 

'"(1)  the  extent  of  the  interdependence  of 
the  financial  services  sectors  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries— 

"(A)  whose  financial  services  Institutions 
provide  financial  services  in  the  United 
States;  or 

"(B)  whose  persons  have  substantial  own- 
ership interests  in  United  States  financial 
services  institutions;  and 

"(2)  the  economic,  strategic,  and  other 
consequences  of  that  interdependence  for  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  Report.— 

"(1)  Report  required— Not  later  than  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  on 
the  results  of  the  investigation  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
the  Securities  and  Ebtchange  Commission, 
the  Federal  banking  agencies,  and  any  other 
appropriate  Federal  agency  or  department, 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Contents  of  report— The  report  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  describe  the  activities  and  estimate 
the  scope  of  financial  services  activities  con- 
ducted by  United  States  financial  services 
institutions  in  foreign  markets  (differen- 
tiated according  to  major  foreign  markets); 

"(B)  describe  the  activities  and  estimate 
the  scope  of  financial  services  activities  con- 
ducted by  foreign  financial  services  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  (differentiated  ac- 
cording to  the  most  significant  home  coun- 
tries or  groups  of  home  countries); 

"(C)  estimate  the  number  of  jobs  created  in 
the  United  States  by  financial  services  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  foreign  financial  serv- 
ices institutions  and  the  number  of  jobs  cre- 
ated in  foreign  countries  by  financial  service 
activities  conducted  by  United  States  finan- 
cial services  institutions; 

"(D)  estimate  the  additional  jobs  and  reve- 
nues (both  foreign  and  domestic)  that  would 
be  created  by  the  activities  of  United  States 
financial  services  institutions  in  foreign 
countries  if  those  countries  offered  such  in- 
stitutions the  same  competitive  opportuni- 
ties (including  effective  market  access)  as 
are  available  to  the  domestic  financial  serv- 
ices institutions  of  those  countries; 

'"(E)  describe  the  extent  to  which  foreign 
financial  services  institutions  discriminate 
against  United  States  persons  in  procure- 
ment, employment,  the  provision  of  credit  or 
other  financial  services,  or  otherwise; 

"'(F)  describe  the  extent  to  which  foreign 
financial  services  institutions  and  other  per- 
sons from  foreign  countries  purchase  or  oth- 
erwise facilitate  the  marketing  from  the 
United  States  of  government  and  private 
debt  instruments  and  private  equity  instru- 
ments; 

"(G)  describe  how  the  interdependence  of 
the  financial  services  sectors  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  affects  the  au- 
tonomy and  effectiveness  of  United  States, 
monetary  policy; 

"(H)  describe  the  extent  to  which  United 
States  companies  rely  on  financing  by  or 
through  foreign  financial  services  institu- 
tions and  the  consequences  of  such  reliance 
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(including  disclosure  of  proprietary  informa- 
tion) for  the  industrial  com.petitiveness  and 
.national  security  of  the  United  States; 

"(I)  describe  the  extent  to  which  foreign  fi- 
nancial services  institutions,  in  purchasing 
high  technology  products  such  as  computers 
and  telecommunications  equipment,  favor 
manufacturers  from  their  home  countries 
over  United  States  manufacturers;  and 

"(J)  contain  other  appropriate  information 
relating  to  the  results  of  the  investigation 
required  by  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  .sec- 
tion the  following  definitions  shall  apply: 

"(1)  Def-ository  institution  and  deposi- 
tory institution  holding  company.— The 
terms  'depository  institution'  and  'deposi- 
tory institution  holding  company'  have  the 
same  meanings  as  in  section  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(2)  Federal  banking  agency.— The  term 
Federal  banking  agencies"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act. 

"(3)  Financial  services  institution.— The 
term  'financial  services  institution'  means — 

"(A)  a  broker,  dealer,  underwriter,  clearing 
agency,  transfer  agent,  or  information  proc- 
essor with  respect  to  securities,  including 
government  and  municipal  securities 
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bill  today.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
national  treatment  remains  a  main- 
stay pf  U.S.  trade  policy.  Since  Con- 
gress may  soon  consider  important 
trade  agreements  as  a  result  of  NAFTA 
and  the  ongoing  GATT  negotiations, 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  under- 
score the  benchmark  trade  principle  of 
national  treatment. 

Mr.  Ifresident,  the  Fair  Trade  in  Fi- 
nancial Services  Act  would  provide  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  our  primary 
trade  negotiator  on  trade  involving  fi- 
nancial Services,  the  authority  and  dis- 
cretion to  restrict  the  operations  of 
foreign  banks  and  securities  firms  in 
the  United  States  if  U.S.  banks,  securi- 
ties firms,  and  investment  advisors  are 
not  granted  national  treatment — equal- 
ity of  competitive  opportunity— in  the 
home  country  of  such  foreign  banks 
and  securities  firms.  Under  the  bill,  if 
foreign  governments  are  found  to  dis- 
criminate against  U.S.  financial  orga- 
nizations by  not  providing  equivalent 
competitive  opportunities,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  be  per 


*  *  *  say  to  our  trading  partners  that  we 
value  their  business,  but  none  of  us  should 
expect  something  for  nothing.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  welcome  foreign  products  and  serv- 
ices into  our  markets,  but  insist  that  our 
products  and  services  be  able  to  enter  their 
on  equal  terms. 

That  statement  of  fair  play  in  inter- 
national trade  is  exactly  what  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Financial  Services  Act  seeks 
to  apply  to  trade  in  financial  services. 

I  will  work  closely  with  Senator  RlE- 
GLE  and  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Congressmen  Schumer  and  Leach,  who 
are  introducing  an  identical  bill  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  in  the  House.* 


"(B)  an  investment  company,  investment   .-mitted  to  deny  national  treatment  to 

some  or  all  financial  firms  from  that 
country.  Under  the  bill,  denials  would 
only  affect  opportunities  for  future  ex- 
pansion in  the  U.S.  market  and  would 
not  force  financial  firms  to  shrink 
their  existing  operations.  The  bill 
would  also  establish  procedures  for  the 
exercise  ot  the  authority  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  require  consultation  with 
the  banking  and  securities  regulators. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  will 
facilitate  the  efforts  of  our  trade  nego- 
tiators to  open  foreign  markets  to  U.S. 
financial  institutions.  Treasury  Under- 
secretary for  International  Affairs, 
Lawrence  Summers,  reiterated  the 
Treasury  Department's  commitment  to 
defending  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  fi- 
nancial community  in  opening  re- 
stricted foreign  markets  during  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  our  trade  policy 
should  be  aimed  at  opening  foreign  fi- 
nancial markets  for  U.S.  business.  This 
bill  will  enhance  the  authority  of  our 
negotiators  to  accomplish  this  goal  pri- 
marily-through negotiations  while  pro- 
viding assurance  that  we  will  retain 
the  statutory  authority  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  principles  of  fairness  and 
reciprocity  are  honored  by  our  trading 
partners  and  enforceable  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  the  ad- 
ministration will  support  this  bill  and 
cooperate  in  its  prompt  passage.  Only 
by  collaborating  across  all  agencies  of 
our  Government  involved  with  trade 
can  we  succeed  in  eliminating  the  dis- 
crimination many  countries  practice 
against  U.S.  firms,  especially  in  the  fi- 
nancial services  area.  I  believe  the  ap- 
proach in  this  bill  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  that  President 
Clinton  announced  to  guide  our  trade 
policy  in  a  speech  last  February.  In 
that  speech,  he  stated  that  his  admin- 
istration's trade  policy  would: 


manager,  investment  adviser,  indenture 
trustee,  or  any  depository  institution,  insur- 
ance company,  or  other  organization  operat- 
ing as  a  fiduciary,  trustee,  underwriter,  or 
other  financial  services  provider; 

"(C)  any  depository  institution  or  deposi- 
tory institution  holding  company:  and 

"(D)  any  other  entity  providing  financial 
services. 

"(4)    Secretary.— The    term    'Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.". 
SEC.  5.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Reports  on  Foreign  Treatment  of 
Ukited  St.'KTES  Financial  Institutions.— 
Section  3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1988  (22  U.S.C.  5352)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "with 
updates  on  significant  developments  every  2 
years  following  the  study  conducted  in  1994." 
before  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following;  "For 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  foreign  country 
denies  national  treatment  to  United  States 
entities  unless  the  foreign  country  offers 
such  entities  the  same  competitive  opportu- 
nities (including  effective  market  access)  as 
are  available  to  the  domestic  entities  of  the 
foreign  country."". 

(b)  Negotiations  To  Promote  Fair  Trade 
IN  Financial  Services.— Section  3603(a)(1)  of 
the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1988  (22  U.S.C.  5353(a)(1))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "effective"  before  "access"". 

(c)  Primary  Dealers  in  government  Debt 
Instruments— Section  3502(b)(1)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988 
(22  U.S.C.  6342(b)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "does  not  accord  to""  and  in- 
serting "does  not  offer"";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "as  such  country  accords 
to""  and  inserting  "(including  effective  mar- 
ket access)  as  are  available  to"".» 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Riegle  in  in- 
troducing the  Fair  Trade  in  Financial 
Services  Act  of  1993. 

The  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable attention  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  successful  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  recent  years.  By  introducing  the 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 

S.  1528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  set  a  time  limit 
for  labor  rulings  on  discharge  com- 
plaints, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  1529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  permit  the  se- 
lection of  an  employee  labor  organiza- 
tion through  the  signing  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization membership  card  by  a  ma- 
jority of  employees  and  a  subsequent 
election,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  1530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  require  Federal 
contracts  clebarment  for  persons  who 
violate  labor  relations  provisions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  resources. 

S.  1531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  impose  a  pen- 
alty for  encouraging  others  to  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Ijabor 
Relations  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

S.  1532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  equal 
time  to  labor  organizations  to  present 
information  relating  to  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 
legislation  to  improve  labor-management 

relations 
•  Mr.   SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  series  of  bills  to  en- 
courage better  relations  between  labor 
and  management  in  our  country. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  a 
competitive  and  prosperous  nation  in  a 
global  economy,  we  must  encourage 
labor-management  cooperation  and  the 
participation  of  workers  in  decisions 
that  affect  the  workplace. 

U.S.  labor  laws  were  designed  to  es- 
tablish an  equitable  framework  for 
labor  and  management  to  represent 
their  interests  and  settle  their  dif- 
ferences. The  way  in  which  these  laws 
have  been  amended  and  interpreted  has 
had  a  direct  impact  on  union  member- 
ship. 

As  Prof.  Paul  Weiler  has  written: 

Congress  adopted  as  our  national  legal  pol- 
icy  the  promotion   of  worker  organization 
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into  independent  unions  of  their  own  choos- 
Ingr.  (Weiler.  Paul  'Governing  The  Work- 
place: Employee  Representation  In  The  Eyes 
Of  The  Law" 

As  current  law  stands,  however,  inde- 
pendent unions  have  been  stifled  not 
promoted.  Public  policy  needs  to  once 
again  promote  worker  rights.  We  need 
to  level  the  playing  field. 

Unlike  Japan,  Western  Europe,  and 
Canada,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  labor  union  membership  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  past  20  years.  Al- 
most 27  percent  of  people  in  the  United 
States  were  unionized  in  1972.  Today 
approximately  16  percent  of  our  work 
force  is  unionized— excluding  govern- 
mental employees,  it's  about  12  per- 
cent— compared  to  42  percent  in  Ger- 
many and  Canada,  58  percent  in  Great 
Britain,  28  percent  in  France.  50  per- 
cent in  Brazil,  35  percent  in  Mexico, 
and  90  percent  in  Sweden.  This  decline 
hampers  growth  and  opportunity  in  our 
Nation.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  as  the 
percentage  of  union  membership  has 
gone  down,  so  have  the  average  wages 
of  our  workers.  In  1972,  when  26  percent 
of  the  work  force  belonged  to  unions, 
the  average  worker,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  earned  $315 
a  week.  In  1991.  the  percentage  of  union 
workers  had  dropped  to  16  percent,  and 
average  earnings  were  down  to  S255.  We 
cannot  allow  this  trend  to  continue.  It 
is  not  healthy  for  our  workers  or  our 
economy.  It's  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
state  of  our  affairs  when  you  consider 
that  among  all  industrialized  workers, 
only  Korea  has  a  lower  percentage  of 
unionized  workers. 

Not  only  is  this  bad  for  workers;  it  is 
also  bad  for  business.  It's  bad  for  busi- 
ness because  studies  show  that  satis- 
fied workers  are  more  productive  work- 
ers. Studies  also  show  that  union  work- 
ers tend  to  be  more  satisfied  workers. 
In  fact,  union  membership  adds  to  pro- 
ductivity in  this  country. 

Morton  Bahr.  President  of  Commu- 
nications Workers  of  America  stated. 
'■[s]trong  labor  movements  are  the  rule 
not  the  exception,  in  the  nations  that 
are  our  toughest  international  com- 
petitors "  Although  economists  do  not 
agree  on  much,  they  do  agree  that  the 
United  States  will  compete  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  either  through  high 
skills  or  low  wages.  Unless  we  do  some- 
thing to  change  our  course,  this  Nation 
will  continue  to  follow  the  low  wage 
foute.  Increasing  employee  participa- 
tion is  the  best  route  to  an  economy 
based  on  high  skills  and  higher  produc- 
tivity. 

For  example.  The  Washington  Post 
reported  on  September  6,  1992: 

The  median  income  for  a  union  member 
was  S33,345.  compared  with  the  median  earn- 
ings of  J27.613  for  all  adults.  The  survey 
shows  that  39%  of  union  members  earn  more 
than  S35.0OO  a  year,  compared  with  28%  of  the 
overall  population 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  statistics 
demonstrate  that  as  the  percentage  of 
union  members  has  declined,  so  has  our 


average  manufacturing  wage.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  if  35  or  40 
percent  of  workers  were  organized  in 
the  United  States,  we  would  have  a 
more  productive,  healthier,  and  more 
competitive  workplace. 

Of  course,  the  causes  of  union  decline 
are  complex.  Factors  such  as  the  trade 
deficit,  budget  deficit,  employers  who 
engage  in  union  busting  activities  and 
negative  public  relations,  and  the  fail- 
ure by  unions  themselves  to  involve 
women  and  minorities  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  member  decline.  Public  policy, 
however,  which  has  permitted,  even  en- 
couraged, certain  employers  to  resist 
union  organizing  activities,  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  decline  in  union 
membership  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  promoting  global  com- 
petitiveness, the  bills  I  introduce  today 
will  seek  to  protect  workers"  rights  in 
the  work  place.  Workers  should  be  free 
from  coercion,  threats,  and  undue  in- 
fluence when  deciding  if  they  wish  to 
join  a  labor  union,  employer's  group,  or 
associate  with  any  group.  In  other 
words,  people  should  be  free  to  associ- 
ate with  whomever  they  so  choose  at 
work.  Further,  employers  and  labor 
unions  should  be  allowed  the  same  ac- 
cess when  it  comes  to  distributing  in- 
formation to  workers. 

Unions  were  first  recognized  in  Brit- 
ain in  1824.  As  a  system  of  collective 
bargaining  developed,  regulations  gov- 
erning health  and  safety  and  work- 
men's compensation  were  adopted. 
Labor  unions  have  been  leaders  in  so- 
cial progress  and  reforms;  social  secu- 
rity, having  minimum  wage,  and  child 
labor  laws  just  to  name  a  few.  Today, 
concern  over  worker  safHty.  privacy  in 
the  work  place,  equal  treatment  for 
women,  and  health  care  are  areas 
where  labor  unions  can  have  a  positive 
impact  on  our  public  policy. 

We  can  achieve  these  noble  goals. 
Each  of  my  bills  addresses  a  different 
problem  in  current  labor  law. 

The  first  bill  I  will  introduce  is 
called  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  Ruling  Time  Limit  Act.  It  re- 
quires the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  rule  within  30  days  after  re- 
ceiving a  charge  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices, resulting  in  a  discharge. 

Second,  the  Labor  Relations  Rep- 
resentative Amendment  Act  would  pro- 
vide for  expedited  elections,  when  a 
supermajority  of  workers  sign  cards  in- 
dicating their  desire  to  join  a  union.  60 
percent  of  workers  would  constitute  a 
supermajority.  This  is  similar  to  a 
practice  that  has  worked  well  in  Can- 
ada. 

The  next  two  bills  impose  significant 
penalties  on  those  who  violate  the 
NLRA.  The  Federal  Contracts  Debar- 
ment Act  makes  anyone  who  contin- 
ually and  blatantly  violates  the  NLRA 
ineligible  for  Federal  contracts  for  up 
to  3  years.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Penalty  Act  makes  it  illegal  for 
any  law  firm  or  consulting  firm  to  en- 
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courage  or  aid  in  violation  of  the 
NLRA.  If  a  firm  violates  this  act,  it 
can  be  fined  up  to  $10,000. 

The  final  bill  is  called  the  Labor  Or- 
ganizations Equal  Presentation  Time 
Act.  As  the  name  indica|es.  it  requires 
employers  who  participate  in  anti- 
labor  organization  activities  on  the  job 
to  give  equal  time  to  the  labor  organi- 
zations. Workers  must  have  equal  ac- 
cess to  information  on  both  sides. 

We  need  to  improve  labor-manage- 
ment relations'  in  this  country  and 
these  bills  will  help  bring  some  needed 
changes.  I  know  others  are  studying 
this  important  issue— most  notably  the 
Commission  on  the  Future  of  Worker- 
Management  Relations,  chaired  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  John  Dunlop.  I  look 
forward  to  the  recommendations  of 
this  important  Commission.* 


By  Mr.  LOTT. 
S.  1533.  A  bill  to  improve  access  to 
health    insurance    and   contain    health 
costs,  and   for  other  purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

AFFORD.\BLE  HEA1.TH  CARE  NOW  ACT 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  legislation  which  will 
improve  access  to  health  insurance, 
help  contain  health  care  costs,  and  ad- 
dress the  areas  of  health  care  which, 
really  warrant  reform. 

My  office  has  received  over  3.000  calls 
from  Mississippians  and  others  across 
the  country  about  the  plan  proposed  by 
President  Clinton.  I  want  to  tell  my 
colleagues  today  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  apprehension,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  fear,  about  what  this  plan  coilld 
possibly  do  to  the  quality  of  health 
care  delivery  and  the  existing  avail- 
ability of  medical  treatment. 

Health  care  reform  is  a  subject  wr)dch 
has  now  captured  the  national  yspot- 
light.  and  tapped  the  conscience  of  all 
Americans.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  facing  our  country 
today.  We  all  need  and  deserve  health 
care  that  is  affordable  and  accessible. 
Rapidly  increasing  costs,  however, 
have  made  these  goals  hard  to  reach.  I 
have  looked  closely  at  the  details  of  a 
number  of  proposals  presented  in  Con- 
gress, and  have  decided  to  offer  the 
American  public  an  alternative. 

This  plan  I  am  introducing  is  a  prac- 
tical approach.  It  will  expand  access  to 
affordable  group  health  coverage  for 
employers,  employees,  and  their  fami- 
lies. Also,  it  will  help  eliminate  job- 
lock  and  the  exclusion  of  such  individ- 
uals from  coverage  due  to  preexisting 
condition  restrictions. 

In  addressing  health  care  reform,  we 
must  make  sure  that  we  do  not  sac- 
rifice quality  as  we  reform  the  present 
system.  In  addition.  I  believe  that  any 
plan  ultimately  approved  by  Congress 
must  ensure  that  we  retain  the  positive 
things  about  our  country's  health  care 
system,  like  the  individual  freedom  to 
choose  your  own  doctor  and  hospital. 

The  health  care  problems  we  face  are 
very   complex,   and   a  solution   is   not 
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going  to  happen  overnight.  Obviously, 
we  need  to  do  somettiing.  but  any  re- 
form must  be  carefully  weighed.  We 
need  to  have  a  full  and  thorough  debate 
on  all  the  options  facing  us.  The  issue 
of  health  care  is  too  important  simply 
to  rush  to  judgment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  the 
merits  of  this  legislation,  this  prac- 
tical approach  to  health  care  reform.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stfa'ens,  and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  1535.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  eliminate  narrow  re- 
strictions on  employee  training,  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  voluntary  separation 
incentive,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

FEDERAL  WORK  FORCE  RESTRUCTURING  ACT  OF 
1993 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  oh  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Stevens,  and  Sen- 
ator Pryor.  I  rise  to  introduce  the  Fed- 
eral Work  Force  Restructuring  Act  of 
1993.  This  legislation  is  an  initiative  of 
the  Vice  President's  National  Perform- 
ance Review  [NPR].  This  bill  reflects 
the  strong  commitment  of  the  Clinton 
administration  to  trim  the  Federal 
work  force  and  to  make  Government 
more  responsive  and  effective. 

The  legislation's  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide agency  heads  with  a  range  of  tools 
and  incentives  to  assist  them  in  re- 
structuring their  work  force.  The  bill 
would  allow  agencies  to  employ  vol- 
untary separation  incentive  payments 
to  encourage  Federal  employees  to  re- 
^ign  or  retire  from  Federal  service.  In 
addition,  it  would  reform  current  law 
on  employee  training.  Employee  re- 
training will  be  increasingly  necessary 
as  we  seek  to  create  a  multiskilled 
Federal  work  force,  adaptable  to 
changing  circumstances  and  tech- 
nology. 

One  central  goal  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's National  Performance  Review  is 
Governmentwide  downsizing.  In  devel- 
oping its  initiatives,  the  NPR  exam- 
ined employment  and  management 
trends  in  State  and  local  governments, 
other  countries,  and  the  private  sector. 
Separation  incentives  have  long  been 
recognized  by  private  industry  as  an 
important  tool  in  restructuring  their 
work  force. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
agencies  with  the  tools  they  need  to 
downsize,  by  allowing  them  to  offer 
targeted  separation  incentives — early 
retirement  or  financial  payments  or 
both— to  selected  groups  of  employees. 
These  financial  payments  would  be  the 
lesser  of  $25,000  or  the  amount  an  em- 
ployee would  be  paid  in  severance  pay 
if  their  jobs  were  being  abolished.  An 
agency  head  could  designate  compo- 
nents of  his  or  her  agency,  particular 
locations  or  offices,  and/or  particular 
job  grades  or  occupations  where  sepa- 
ration incentives  would  be  offered. 

This  latter  point  is  very  important 
because  there  are  going  to  be  some  dis- 


appointed Federal  employees  who  find 
themselves  ineligible  for  any  separa- 
tion payment.  Let  me  point  out  that 
this  is  noO»some  sort  of  new  benefit  for 
Government  workers.  Instead,  it  is  pro- 
posed as  a  carefully  crafted,  sensible, 
and  humane  alternative  to  reductions 
in  force  [RIF's].  It  is  proposed  as  a 
cost-effective  tool  to  meet  the  Vice 
President's  goal  of  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral work  force  by  252,000  people. 

Hand-in-hand  with  the  goal  of 
downsizing  is  the  retraining  of  the  ex- 
isting work  force.  As  we  cut  the  fat,  we 
must  build  the  muscle.  The  Federal 
Work  Force  Restructuring  Act  would 
provide  needed  flexibility  in  retraining 
Federal  employees  for  new  assign- 
ments. Under  the  terms  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  purpose  of  training  would  be 
expanded  to  include  improving  individ- 
ual and  oi:^aniz3.tional  performance. 
Training  would  be  related  to  the 
achievement  of  agency  mission  and 
performance  goals. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  I  am  scheduling 
a  hearing  on  this  legislation  for  Octo- 
ber 19.  1993.  At  that  hearing,  we  hope  to 
examine  a  number  of  concerns  related 
to  this  bill,  including  its  costs  and  im- 
pact. 

I  am  pleased  to  already  have  biparti- 
san support  fc3V  this  measure,  with  both 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Federal  Services.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  as 
original  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  Senator  Ste- 
vens, Senator  Pryor.  and  other  com- 
mittee members  on  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments by  Senators  Stevens  and  Pryor 
be  included  as  if  read,  and  further  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
full  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1535 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Federal 
Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  EMPLOYEE  TRAINING. 

(a)  In  General —Chapter  41  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  4101(4)  by  striking  out 
•fields"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fields  which  will  improve  individual  and  or- 
ganizational performance  and  assist  in 
achieving  the  agency's  mission  and  perform- 
ance goals:'": 

(2)  in  section  4103— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "In" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "proficiency" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  order  to  as- 
sist in  achieving  an  agency's  mission  and 
performance  goals  _.»y  improving  employee 
and  organizational  performance":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (to) — 

(i)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "deter- 
mines"' and  all  that  follows  through  the  pe- 


riod and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "deter- 
mines that  such  training  would  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government."; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2):  and 

(iii)  In  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (2) 
(as  redesignated  under  clause  (ii)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph) by  striking  out  "retaining"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  period  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  training.": 

(3)  in  section  4105 — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c); 

(4)  by  repealing  section  4106: 

(5)  in  section  4107— 

(A)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

'§4107.  Restriction  on  degree  training  " ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respectively: 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  (as  redesig- 
nated under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "by,  in.  or  through  a 
non-Government  facility":  and 

(D)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  (as  redesignated  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph)  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)": 

(6)  in  section  4108(a)  by  striking  out  "by, 
in.  or  through  a  non-Government  facility 
under  this  chapter"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  more  than  a  minimum  period 
prescribed  by  the  head  of  the  agency": 

(7)  in  section  4113(b)  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  the  first  sentence: 

(8)  by  repealing  section  4114;  and 

(9)  in  section  4118— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(7)  by  striking  out  "by. 
in.  and  through  non-Government  facilities": 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsections  (o  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend-' 
MENTS.— The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  41 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
sections  4106  and  4114;  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 4107  to  read  as  follows: 

■4107.  Restriction  on  degree  training.".       , 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  VOLUNTARY  SEPARATION  INCENTIVES. 

(a)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term— 

(1)  "agency  "  means  an  Executive  agency, 
as  defined  under  section  105  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  does  not  include  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  or  the  General  Accounting 
Office:  and 

(2)  "employee"  means  an  employee,  as  de- 
fined under  section  2105  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  of  an  agency.  ser\'ing  under  an 
appointment  without  time  limitation,  who 
has  been  currently  employed  for  a  continu- 
ous period  of  at  least  12  months,  including  an 
individual  employed  by  a  county  committee 
established  under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  590h(b)).  but  does  not  include— 

(A)  a  reemployed  annuitant  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83  or  chapter  84  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  or  another  retirement 
system  for  employees  of  the  Government:  or 

(B)  an  employee  having  a  disability  on  the 
basis  of  which  such  employee  is  or  would  be 
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eligible  for  disability  retirement  under  the 
applicable  retirement  system  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

(b>   ALTHORITY  To   MAKE   PAYMKNT— (1)   In 

order  to  assist  in  the  restructuring  of  the 
Federal  workforce  while  minimizing  involun- 
tary separations,  the  head  of  an  agency  may 
pay.  or  authorize  the  payment  of.  a  vol- 
untary separation  mcentive  payment  to  em- 
ployees— 

(A)  in  any  component  of  the  agency; 

(B)  in  any  occupation: 

(C)  in  any  geographic  location;  or 

(0)  on  the  basis  of  any  combination  of  the 
factors  described  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C).  ( 

(2)  In  order  to  receive  an  incentive  pay- 
ment under  paragraph  (li.  an  employee  shall 
separate  from  service  with  the  agency 
(whether  by  retirement  or  resignation)  dur- 
ing the  90-day  period  described  under  para- 
graph (3). 

(3)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  designate  a- 
continuous  90-day  period  for  purposes  of  sep- 
aration under  this  subsection  for  such  agen- 
cy or  any  component  thereof.  Such  90-day 
period  shall  begin  no  earlier  than  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  end  no 
later  than  September  30.  1994. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  an  employee  may  receive 
an  incentive  payment  under  this  section  and 
delay  a  separation  from  service  if — 

(A)  the  agency  head  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  to  delay  such  employee's  separa- 
tion from  service  in  order  to  ensure  the  per- 
formance of  the  agency's  mission:  and 

(B)  no  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
the  last  day  of  tlie  90-day  period  designated 
under  paragraph  (3).  such  employee  separates 
from  service  in  the  agency. 

(c)  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  Pay- 
ment.—a  voluntary  separation  incentive 
payments 

(1)  shall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  after  the 
employee's  separation: 

(2)  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  the 
erhployee  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
section  5595(c)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
if  the  employee  were  entitled  to  payment 
under  such  section:  or 

(B)S25.000; 

(3)  shall  not  be  a  basis  for  payment,  and 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  computation,  of 
any  other  type  of  Government  benefit: 

(4)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  any  severance  pay 
to  which  an  employee  may  be  entitled  under 
section  5595  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
based  on  any  other  separation;  and 

<5)  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  or 
funds  available  for  the  payment  of  the  basic 
pay  of  the  employee. 

(d)  Subsequent  Empix)yment  and  Repay- 
ment of  Lncentive  Payment.— (1)  An  em- 
ployee who  has  received  a  voluntary  separa- 
tion incentive  payment  under  this  section 
and  accepts  employment  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  within  5  years  of 
the  date  of  the  separation  on  which  payment 
of  the  incentive  is  based  shall  be  required  to 
repay  the  entire  amount  of  the  incentive 
payment  to  the  agency  that  paid  the  incen- 
tive payment. 

(2)  If  the  employment  is  with  an  Executive 
agency  (as  defined  under  section  105  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code),  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  may.  at  the 
request  of  the  head  of  the  agency,  waive  the 
repayment  if  the  employment  is  in  a  position 
for  which  there  is  exceptional  difficulty  in 
recruiting  a  qualified  employee. 

(3)  If  the  employment  is  with  an  entity  in 
the  legislative  branch,  the  head  of  the  entity 


or  the  appointing  official  may  waive  the  re- 
payment if  the  employment  is  in  a  position 
for  which  there  is  exceptional  difficulty  in 
recruiting  a  qualified  employee. 

(4)  If  the  employment  is  with  the  judicial 
branch,  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  may  waive 
the  repayment  if  the  employment  is  in  a  po- 
sition for  which  there  is  exceptional  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  a  qualified  employee. 

(e)  Regulations— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  may  prescribe 
an.y  regulations  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  section. 

(f)  Judicial  Branch  Program— The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courts  may.  by  regulation,  estab- 
lish a  program  consistent  with  the  program 
established  by  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of 
this  section  for  employees  of  the  judicial 
branch. 

(g)  Reduction  Goals —It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that^ 

(1)  employment  in  the  executive  branch 
should  be  reduced  by  not  less  than  one  full- 
time  equivalent  position  for  each  2  employ- 
ees who  are  paid  voluntary  separation  incen- 
tives under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  each  agency  should  adjust  its  employ- 
ment levels  to  achieve  such  result. 

SEC.  4.  SUBSEQUENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  REPAY- 
MENT OF  SEPARATION  PAYMENT. 

(a)  Defense  .\gkncv  Separation  Pay  — 
Section  5597  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"■(gMl)  An  employee  who  receives  separa- 
tion pay  under  this  section  on  the  basis  of  a 
separation  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Workforce  Re- 
structuring Act  of  1993  and  accepts  employ- 
ment with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  within  2  years  of  the  date  of  the  sepa- 
ration on  which  payment  of  the  separation 
pa.v  is  based  shall  be  required  to  repay  the 
entire  amount  of  the  separation  pay  to  the 
defense  agency  that  paid  the  separation  pay. 

"(2)  If  the  employment  is  with  an  Execu- 
tive agency  (as  defined  under  section  105  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code),  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  may.  at 
the  request  of  the  head  of  the  agency,  waive 
the  repayment  if  the  employment  is  in  a  po- 
sition for  which  there  is  exceptional  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  a  qualified  employee. 

"(3)  If  the  employment  is  with  an  entity  in 
the  legislative  branch,  the  head  of  the  entity 
or  the  appointing  official  may  waive  the  re- 
payment if  the  employment  is  in  a  position 
for  which  there  is  exceptional  difficulty  in 
recruiting  a  qualified  employee. 

"(4)  If  the  employment  is  with  the  judicial 
branch,  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  may  waive 
the  repayment  if  the  employment  is  in  a  po- 
sition for  which  there  is  exceptional  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  a  qualified  employee  ". 

(b)  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Separa- 
tion Payment.— Section  2(b)  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Voluntary  Separation 
Pay  Act  (Public  Law  103-36:  107  Stat.  104)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following;  "An  employee  who  receives  sepa- 
ration pay  under  this  section  on  the  basis  of 
a  separation  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Workforce  Re- 
structuring Act  of  1993  and  accepts  employ- 
ment with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  within  2  years  of  the  date  of  the  sepa- 
ration on  which  payment  of  the  separation 
pay  is  based  shall  be  required  to  repay  the 
entire  amount  of  the  separation  pay  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  If  the  employ- 
ment is  with  an  Executive  agency  (as  defined 


under  section  105  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code),  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  may.  at  the  request  of  the  head 
of  the  agency,  waive  the  repayment  if  the 
employment  is  in  a  position  for  which  there 
is  exceptional  difficulty  in  recruiting  a 
qualified  employee.  If  the  employment  is 
with  an  entity  in  the  legislative  branch,  the 
head  of  the  entity  or  the  appointing  official 
may  waive  the  repayment  if  the  employment 
is  in  a  position  for  which  there  is  exceptional 
difficulty  in  recruiting  a  qualified  empl(5yee. 
If  the  employment  is  with  the  judicial 
branch,  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  may  waive 
the  repayment  if  the  employment  is  in  a  po- 
sition for  which  there  is  exceptional  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  a  qualified  employee.". 

SEC.  5.  FUNDING  OF  EARLY  RETIREMENTS  IN 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SYS- 
TEM. 

(a)  In  General —Section  8334  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  In  addition  to  any  other  payments  re- 
quired by  this  subchapter,  an  agency  shall 
remit  to  the  Office  for  deposit  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Fund  an  amount  equal  to  9  percent  of  the 
final  rate  of  basic  pay  of  each  employee  of 
the  agency  who  retires  under  section 
8336(d).". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  retirements  occurring  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  friend,  chairman  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
John  Glenn,  in  sponsoring  this  meas- 
ure to  assist  Government  agencies  as 
they  attempt  to  streamline  their  oper- 
ations. 

This  proposal  is  the  natural  progres- 
sion of  legislation  which  was  enacted 
last  year  to  minimize  civilian  layoffs 
at  the  Department  of  Defense.  From  all 
accounts,  the  flexibility  we  provided 
has  proved  to  be  invaluable  to  both 
management  and  employees. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  however, 
that  we  are  not  creating  an  entitle- 
ment program.  Agency  heads  must  re- 
tain the  authority  and  discretion  to 
offer  the  incentives  in  specific  loca- 
tions, or  job  classifications,  or  what- 
ever combination  best  suits  the  par- 
ticular agency. 

And.  it  should  also  be  understood 
that  this  is  a  one-time  opportunity — 
agencies  will  offer  these  incentives  for 
a  finite  period  of  time  during  fiscal 
year  1994.  Once  that  window  is  closed, 
it  will  not  be  reopened.  Both  agency 
heads  and  employees  need  to  carefully 
consider  all  options  and  eventualities 
before  any  decisions  are  made. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  reserva- 
tions about  particular  provisions  of 
this  bill,  I  support  its  basic  concept  of 
giving  agencies  the  tools  needed  to 
reach  a  goal  we  can  all  agree  is  nec- 
essary—a voluntary  Federal  work  force 
reduction  to  meet  budgetary  neces- 
sities. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
fine  tune  this  legislation  so  that  the 
Senate  can  act  expeditiously  and  allow 
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Federal  agencies  to  get  on  with  the  job 
of  rightsizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Glenn  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bill  which 
will  help  us  reduce  the  Federal  work 
force  by  252.000  jobs  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  by  allowing  agencies  to  offer 
employees  retirement  and  resignation 
incentives.  We  know  this  strategy  will 
work  because  it  is  working  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  [DOD].  DOD  first 
offered  separation  incentives  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1993.  and  since  then.  28.000  em- 
ployees have  left  the  Department. 

When  I  visited  with  civilian  employ- 
ees at  Eaker  Air  Force  Base  in  Blythe- 
ville.  AR,  in  February  1992.  who  were 
facing  the  closing  of  their  base,  it  be- 
came clear  that  preventive  measures 
were  needed  to  help  DOD  employees 
avoid  layoffs.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
worked  with  DOD  in  designing  the  sep- 
aration incentives.  The  incentives  have 
improved  employees'  morale  and  have 
minimized  the  need  for  DOD  to  use  re- 
ductions in  force  which  disproportion- 
ately affects  women  and  minorities. 

The  success  rates  of  the  incentives, 
coupled  with  early  retirement,  is  unde- 
niable. Simply  offering  early  retire- 
ment as  an  option  historically  at- 
tracted 16  percent  of  eligible  retirees. 
That  number  dropped  to  below  5  per- 
cent in  1991  and  1992.  However,  early  re- 
tirement, plus  some  type  of  incentive, 
has  encouraged  25  percent  of  eligible 
DOD  employees;  26  percent  of  eligible 
postal  employees;  and  38  percent  of  eli- 
gible Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  em- 
ployees to  elect  retirement. 

The  National  Performance  Review  re- 
port recommends  that  the  buy-out  pro- 
gram be  implemented  to  help  soften 
the  impact  of  the  restructuring  of  the 
Federal  work  force.  Incentives  have 
been  used  by  the  private  sector  to 
achieve  work  force  reductions.  I  ap- 
plaud the  President  and  Vice  President 
for  this  initiative,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  Senator  Glenn,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  on  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
former  owners  to  repurchase  real  prop- 
erty to  be  disposed  by  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

real  property  legislation 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  provide  a  right 
of  first  refusal  to  those  property  own- 
ers from  whom  land  was  acquired  by 
the  United  States  through  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 

This  right  of  first  refusal  to  repur- 
chase the  land  would  come  only  after 


the  property  is  no  longer  being  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
acquired,  and  only  in  the  circumstance 
in  which  the  Government  is  ready  to 
dispose  of  the  property. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose 
today  would  require  the  United  States 
to  provide  written  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  dispose  of 
real  property  to  the  title  holder  of  the 
property  from  whom  the  Government 
acquired  the  property  by  eminent  do- 
main. 

The  title  holder  would  then  have  an 
opportunity  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  to  purchase  the 
property.  If  this  right  of  first  refusal  is 
not  acted  upon  within  1  year  from  the 
time  that  notice  is  provided,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  proceed  with  the  dis- 
posal of  the  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1536 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SEC.  .  OPPORTUNrrY  FOR  FORMER  OWNERS  TO 
REPURCHASE  REAL  PROPERTY  TO 
BE  DISPOSED  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Section  203  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  484)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(p)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  no  property  described 
under  paragraph  (2)  may  be  disposed  under 
this  section,  unless — 

"(A)  the  person  who  last  held  title  to  the 
real  property  before  the  United  States  ac- 
quired title  by  eminent  domain — 

"(i)  is  provided  written  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  dispose  of  such 
real  property:  and 

"(ii)  is  made  a  written  offer  to  purchase 
such  real  property  at  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  projjerty  on  the  date  of  such  offer; 
and 

"(B)  within  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  such  person  received  an  offer  as  pro- 
vided under  subparagraph  (A)(ii).  such  per- 
son- 

"(i)  signs  a  refusal  to  purchase  such  prop- 
erty; or 

"(ii)  has  not  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  United  States  to  purchase  such  property. 

"(2)  The  property  referred  to  under  para- 
graph (1)  is  any  real  property— 

"(A)  which  is  acquired  by  the  United 
States  by  eminent  domain:  and 

"(B)  of  which  title  was  last  held  by  any 
person  other  than  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
governmental  entity,  or  foreign  govern- 
mental entity  before  such  property  was  so 
acquired. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  any  real  property  described  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  any  part  of  such  property. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  real  property  if— 

"(A)  title  was  last  held  by  any  natural  per- 
son before  being  acquired  by  the  United 
States  by  eminent  domain;  and 

"(B)  all  such  natural  persons  are  deceased 
before  the  date  on  which  a  contract  to  repur- 


chase such   real   property 
States  is  entered  into.".* 


froiTL  the   United 
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By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  1537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act 
of   1980;    to    the    Committee    on    Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

TECHNOLOGY  COMMERCIALIZATION  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  today  by  my 
colleague  and  friend  Senator  DeConcini 
in  sponsoring  the  Technology  Commer- 
cialization Act  of  1993.  Senator  DeCon- 
cini had  made  such  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  this  body,  to  his  state, 
and  to  the  nation  that  he  will  be  great- 
ly missed  when  the  104th  Congress  con- 
venes in  1995.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  that  , 
he  has  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
bill. 

From  my  perspective  as  chairman  of 
the  Science,  Technology  and  Space 
Subcommittee,  and  from  Senator 
DeConcinis  perspective  as  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Copyrights,  and  Trademarks,  we 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  role  that  new 
technology  can  play  in  the  economic 
competitiveness  of  our  country.  Be- 
cause of  my  assignment,  I  also  hear 
from  many  American  business  execu- 
tives about  their  efforts  to  work  with 
Federal  laboratories  in  joint  research 
projects  to  develop  the  new  tech- 
nologies that  will  make  our  industries 
more  competitive.  From  these  ex- 
changes, I  have  identified  some  of  the 
problems  in  Federal  technology  policy 
that  have  made  these  efforts  less  pro- 
ductive than  could  be. 

The  changes  we  are  proposing  in  Fed- 
eral technology  policy  are  not  earth- 
shaking,  but  they  will  result  in  better 
use  of  Federal  laboratories  and  will  ad- 
vance American  international  competi- 
tiveness. They  are  part  of  an  ongoing 
move  toward  increased  emphasis  on 
Federal  support  for  the  commercializa- 
tion of  technology,  not  just  the  devel- 
opment of  technology  this  change  was 
also  evidenced  last  year  in  the  package 
of  proposals  that  a  number  of  us  in  the 
Democratic  Economic  Leadership 
Strategy  Group  introduced.  I  hope  this 
bill  will  receive  the  same  serious  con- 
sideration and  early  approval  that 
most  of  that  package  received. 

In  the  process  of  drafting  this  bill,  we 
have  consulted  extensively  with  the 
U.S.  companies  which  makaahe  biggest 
investments  in  new  prodi|ct  research 
and  development  and  with  the  Federal 
agencies  and  laboratories  which  con- 
duct a  large  proportion  of  the  Govern- 
ment's research  and  development. 
From  these  consultations,  I  believe 
that  both  of  these  groups,, as  well  as 
the  American  people,  will  benefit  from 
this  proposal.  To  obtain  additional 
views,  I  plan  to  hold  a  hearing  on  this 
bill  later  this  month  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Technology, 
and  Space. 
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Mr.  President,  technology  is  often 
called  the  engine  of  economic  growth. 
It  is  said  that  technology  determines 
our  national  income,  our  social  well- 
being,  and  our  international  competi- 
tiveness. While  those  statements  are 
true,  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
In  fact,  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology cannot,  by  itself,  bring  any  of 
these  gains. 

The  critical  factor  in  producing  these 
benefits  is  the  commercialization  of 
technology.  Economic  benefits  accrue 
only  when  a  technology  is  l^rought  to 
the  marketplace.  Only  when  tech- 
nology is  commercialized,  can  it  create 
jobs,  production,  and  profits.  In  turn,  it 
is  today's  earnings  from  commer- 
cialized technology  which  will  enable 
our  manufacturers  to  undertake  the  re- 
search and  the  investments  that  lead 
to  the  next  generation  of  technology 
and  commercialization  and  to  more 
jobs  for  Americans  tomorrow. 

The  Federal  Government  has  long 
had  a  role  in  technology  development, 
predominately  supporting  basic  science 
research  and-  conducting  mission-ori- 
ented research  and  development,  pri- 
marily of  defense  technologies.  These 
Federal  research  and  development  pro- 
grams are  conducted  by  private  indus- 
try, by  universities  and  other  not-for- 
profit  study  centers,  and  by  Federal 
laboratories.  This  legislation  deals 
with  the  research  jointly  conducted  by 
private  entities  and  Federal  labora- 
tories under  a  cooperative  research  and 
development  agreement. 

While  the  Government's  research 
programs  were  not  initiated  to  pro- 
mote technology  commercialization. 
Federal  policy  has  moved  steadily  in 
that  direction.  For  example,  tech- 
nologies that  private  companies  devel- 
oped for  our  defense  programs  and  our 
sptace  programs  sometimes  also  pro- 
duced spin-off  technologies  that  were 
commercialized  for  other  applications. 
Because  these  programs  generally  as- 
sign ownership  of  the  technology  to  the 
private  companies  which  conducted  the 
research  and  made  the  discovery,  the 
companies  had  an  ownership  incentive 
to  commercialize  the  technology  and 
develop  it  further. 

Federal  research  and  development 
policy  took  an  important  step  toward 
greater  emphasis  on  technology  com- 
mercialization in  1980  with  enactment 
of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology 
Innovation  Act  (15  U.S.C.  Chapter  63) 
and  the  Bayh-Dole  Act  of  1980  (35 
U.S.C.  Chapter  18).  The  former  estab- 
lished a  policy  and  mechanisms  for  uti- 
lizing Government  funded  technology 
developments  by  the  private  sector. 
The  latter  law  promotes  commer- 
cialization of  inventions  that  come 
from  federally  funded  research  and  de- 
velopment by  granting  ownership  of 
these  inventions'  intellectual  property 
rights  to  the  individuals,  small  busi- 
nesses, universities,  and  other  non- 
profits which  conducted  the  research. 


That  Bayh-Dole  policy  has  been  quite 
successful  in  moving  technology  from 
the  laboratory  to  the  market  place. 

In  1986  and  1989.  Federal  policy  took 
more  steps  toward  increased  emphasis 
on  technology  commercialization 
through  amendments  to  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Act.  The  first,  the  Federal 
Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1986,  estab- 
lished a  process  for  joint  research  by 
GovemmentToperated  Federal  labora- 
tories and  collaborating  parties.  These 
cooperative  research  and  development 
agreements,  or  CRADA's.  are  usually 
partnerships  between  Federal  labs  and 
U.S.  manufacturing  companies.  The 
second,  the  National  Competitiveness 
Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1989.  ex- 
tended this  cooperative  research  and 
development  program  to  Federal  lab- 
oratories operated  by  Government  con- 
tractors. 

In  contrast  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bayh-Dole  Act.  which  put  the  intellec- 
tual property  rights  that  came  out  of 
federally  financed  research  into  the 
private  sector  where  they  could  be 
commercialized,  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Act  allowed  the  Federal  laboratories  to 
retain  these  rights.  Partially  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  differences  in  policies,  the 
rate  of  commercialization  of  tech- 
nology developed  by  the  universities 
under  the  Bayh-Dole  provisions  has 
been  much  greater  than  the  rate  of 
commercialization  of  technology  from 
Federal  laboratories. 

Recent  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ports which  provide  data  on  Federal 
laboratories'  and  universities'  research 
and  development  exjjenditures.  inven- 
tions, and  intellectual  property  income 
give  us  a  good  picture  of  just  how  much 
less  successful  the  Federal  laboratories 
have  been.  These  reports  indicate  that 
during  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990.  the 
most  recent  period  studied.  Govern- 
ment-operated Federal  laboratories 
spent  $31.8  billion  on  research  and  de- 
velopment. These  expenditures  re- 
sulted in  the  grant  of  1.511  patents,  of 
which  89  were  licensed  for  commer- 
cialization. During  the  2-year  period, 
the  Federal  laboratories  received  $12.6 
million  in  income  from  their  tech- 
nology licenses.  Those  data  mean  that 
the  Federal  laboratories  had  an  aver- 
age R&D  expenditure  of  $357  million 
per  each  commercialized  technology. 
They  also  show  that  only  1  out  of  every 
17  patents  from  Government-operated 
Federal  laboratories  was  commer- 
cialized. 

In  contrast,  the  record  of  university 
research,  much  of  which  is  also  feder- 
ally financed  and  undertaken  for  the 
same  purposes  as  research  in  the  Gov- 
ernment-operated Federal  laboratories, 
is  much  better.  The  GAO  indicates  that 
during  the  same  2-year  period,  the  26 
universities  which  receive  the  bulk  of 
Federal  research  funding  spent  $11.2 
billion  on  research  and  development, 
about  one-third  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment-operated     Federal      laboratories 
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spent.  In  the  same  period,  they  ob- 
tained 886  patented  inventions,  about 
60  percent  of  the  Federal  laboratories' 
achievement.  Of  greater  importance, 
however,  the  25  universities  granted  673 
licenses  for  the  commercialization  of 
the  inventions,  more  than  7'/^  times  as 
many  as  the  Federal  laboratories  with 
only  one-third  of  the  R&D  expenditure, 
and  they  received  $110.9  million  in  li- 
cense income,  almost  9  times  more 
than  the  Federal  laboratories. 

These  results  document  what  we 
should  hav^  known.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  do  a  very  good  job  of 
commercializing  technology.  Moreover, 
these  2  years  studied  in  depth  by  GAO 
do  not  appear  to  be  unusual.  In  other 
data.  GAO  indicates  that  from  1981  to 
1991.  all  of  the  Government-operated 
Federal  laboratories  granted  455  exclu- 
sive licenses  for  the  commercialization 
of  technology  developed  at  the  labora- 
tories. A  single  American  university, 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, granted  more  than  that — and 
MIT  was  not  even  among  the  top  three 
American  universities  in  granting  com- 
mercialization licenses  during  the  2 
years  studied  in  detail. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  data,  Mr.  ' 
President,  that  commercialization  of 
technology  and  industrial  innovation 
in  the  United  States  is  more  likely  to 
occur  when  the  private  sector,  rather 
than  the  Government,  has  title  to  the 
intellectual  property.  This  should  not 
be  surprising.  Commercialization  de- 
pends upon  actions  by  business  and  the 
exclusive  ownership  of  the  intellectual 
property  rights  increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  commercial  success.  With  own- 
ership, businesses  are  more  prepared  to 
undertake  the  expenses  of  commer- 
cialization, including  the  expense  of 
participating  in  the  cooperative  R&D 
agreement  itself. 

The  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology 
Innovation  Act  currently  gives  Federal 
laboratories  an  option  to  claim  owner- 
ship to  technology  developed  jointly  by 
a  laboratory  and  a  private  research 
partner  under  the  terms  of  a  coopera- 
tive research  and  development  agree- 
ment, despite  the  fact  that  the  private 
sector  partners  in  most  cases  provide 
the  majority  of  the  financing  of  the  re- 
search. I  believe  that  this  ability  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  claim  a 
right  of  ownership  to  intellectual  prop- 
erty developed  jointly  with  American 
companies  has  inhibited  the  establish- 
ment of  cooperative  R&D  agreements 
and  has  retarded  the  commercializa- 
tion of  federally  supported  technology 
developments.  This  view  is  shared  by 
the  many  research-intensive  U.S.  com- 
panies we  contacted. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
eliminates  this  option  by  directing 
Federal  laboratories  to  ensure  that  the 
private  sector  is  assigned  title  to  any 
intellectual  property  arising  from  a 
CRADA.  The  private  sector  partners 
generally    pay    most    of    the    research 
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costs  for  each  project.  They  are  the 
only  partner  who  will  commercialize  a 
discovery.  They  should  have  property 
rights  that  justify  the  expenses  of  com- 
mercialization. 

This  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  Gov- 
ernment give-away  program.  It  is  not. 
The  research  conducted  in  a  CRADA  is 
of  interest  to  both  partners,  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  retain  a  paid- 
up,  irrevocable  license  for  its  own  use 
of  the  intellectual  property.  And  the 
bill  requires  that  this  assignment  of 
title  to  the  private  partner  be  made  "in 
exchange  for  reasonable  compensation 
to  the  laboratory."  We  have  not  chosen 
to  delimit  this  compensation  any  fur- 
ther because  it  will  depend  on  the  type 
of  research  being  conducted  and  should 
therefore  be  left  to  the  negotiators  of 
the  agreement  to  decide.  It  could  range 
from  an  agreement  to  reimburse  the 
laboratory  for  its  research  costs  if  the 
product  is  a  commercial  success,  to  an 
'v- agreement  to  share  in  the  income  from 
the  invention. 

This  provision,  in  addition  to  putting 
technology  in  the  commercial  sector 
where  it  can  be  commercialized,  will 
greatly  speed  the  negotiations  Qf 
CRADA's.  Under  current  law.  the  most 
time-consuming,  and  often  deal-break- 
ing, part  of  the  negotiation  between 
Fed3ral  laboratories  and  the  potential 
research  partners  is  over  ownership,  as- 
signment, licensing,  restriction,  and  so 
forth,  of  the  intellectual  property 
rights.  Our  bill  eliminates  this  obsta- 
cle. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  will  also 
help  simplify  and  speed  up  the  negotia- 
tions. It  is  the  so-called  march-in 
rights  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  retain  in  the  intellectual  property 
assigned  to  the  private  partner.  Under 
this  provision,  the  Federal  laboratory 
can  assign  a  license  to  another  com- 
pany if  the  title  holder  does  not  com- 
mercialize the  technology  or  is  not 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 
These  assignment  rights  will  greatly 
reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  the  time  now 
spent  on  negotiating  about  the  impli- 
cation of  the  law's  existing  manufac- 
turing-in-the-United  States  preference. 
The  private  company  will  be  told  that 
if  it  does  not  manufacture  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  license  to  manufacture 
can  be  assigned  to  a  company,  possible 
a  competitor,  which  will. 

In  addition,  we  have  added  a  section 
to  beef  up  previous  congressional  ac- 
tion to  further  boost  technology  com- 
mercialization from  Federal  labora- 
tories. To  reorient  Federal  scientists' 
traditional  attachment  to  basic  re- 
search and  publication  of  research  re- 
sults in  the  direction  of  working  with 
the  private  sector  on  patenting  and  li- 
censing suitable  inventions,  the  Con- 
gress created  an  incentive  program  for 
laboratory  scientists  in  its  1986  amend- 
ments to  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act.  A  recent  GAO 
report  indicates  that  we  did  not  quite 


get  the  right  combination,  and  that  the 
current  royalty  sharing  system  has  had 
little  impact  on  scientists'  interest  in 
patenting  and  commercializing. 

GAO's  recommendations  to  improve 
this  situation  are  incorporated  into 
this  bill  by  providing  that  the  labora- 
tory scientists  responsible  for  an  in- 
vention or  other  protectable  intellec- 
tual property  will  receive  the  first 
$10,000  in  income  if  the  property  is 
commercialized,  and.  after  the  labora- 
tory has  recovered  its  R&D  costs,  will 
receive  15  percent  of  additional  income. 
The  bulk  of  the  remaining  income 
must  be  used  by  the  laboratory  to  sup- 
port its  research  efforts.  In  this  way, 
the  Government  scientists  not  only 
will  see  their  creativeness  contributing 
to  the  competitiveness  of  the  nation 
but  also  will  see  the  rewards  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  laboratories  of  sup- 
porting U.S.  industry  efforts  to  develop 
technologies  that  lead  to  commercial 
products. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing applies  both  to  Government-op- 
erated Federal  laboratories  and  to  con- 
tractor-operated Federal  laboratories. 
The  stipulation  that  the  patents  ob- 
tained for  these  inventions  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  private  sector  partner  ap- 
plies equally  to  Government-owned 
contractor-operated  laboratories  (the 
so-called  GOCO  labs),  where  the  labora- 
tory scientists  are  not  Government  em- 
ployees, and  to  Government-owned 
Government-operated  laboratories  (the 
so-called  GOGO  labs),  where  the  labora- 
tory scientists  are  Government  em- 
ployees. 

However,  in  recognition  of  the  cen- 
tury-old Federal  policy  that  copyright 
protection  is  not  available  for  any 
work  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  pro- 
tection available  through  copyrights 
and  computer  mask  work  registrations 
is  different  for  the  two  types  of  Federal 
laboratories.  The  bill  acknowledges 
this  difference  and  proposes  no  change 
in  existing  copyright  law  or  policy.  The 
bill  defines  assignable  intellectual 
property  rights  as  "patents,  copy- 
rights, and  computer  chip  mask  work 
registrations"  in  the  case  of  GOCO  lab- 
oratories but  defines  the  same  term  as 
only  "patents  "  in  the  case  of  GOGO 
laboratories  where  the  scientists  are 
Government  employees  and  their  work 
is  considered  work  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

This  distinction  does  not  imply  that 
the  private  parties  in  CRADA's  will  be 
unable  to  obtain  copyrights  and  com- 
puter chip  mask  work  registrations  for 
technology  they  develop  in  the  course 
of  the  collaborative  research  with 
(SOGO  laboratories.  It  is  my  belief  that 
iti  many,  if  not  most  cases,  the  private 
parties  will  be  able  to  obtain  such  pro- 
tection. 

To  test  this  belief  and,  thereby,  to  be 
able  to  provide  U.S.  companies  with  in- 
formation about  the  copyrights  they 
will  own  if  they  work  with  Federal  sci- 


entists from  Government-owned  Gov- 
ernment-operated laboratories,  I  asked 
the  U.S.  Copyright  Office  to  provide 
guidelines  on  the  conditions  under 
which  private  sector  partners  can  own 
copyrights  and  computer  chip  mask 
work  registrations  for  technology 
which  arises  from  a  CRADA.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  response  to  my  inquiry,  and  it 
confirms  my  belief.  There  are  many 
conditions  under  which  private  compa- 
nies will  be  able  to  obtain  a  copyright 
in  the  technology,  such  as  computer 
software,  that  comes  out  of  joint  re- 
search with  a  Government-operated 
Federal  laboratory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Technology 
Commercialization  Act  of  1993  and  the 
guidance  provided  by  the  U.S.  Copy- 
right Office  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1537 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House'of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Technology 
Commercialization  Act  of  1983". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  commercialization  of  technology 
and  industrial  innovation  are  central  to  the 
economic,  environmental,  and  social  well- 
being  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Government  can  help  United  States 
business  to  speed  the  development  of  new 
products  and  processes  by  entering  into  Co- 
operative Research  and  Development  Agree- 
ments which  make  available  the  assistance 
of  Che  Federal  laboratories  to  the  private 
sector,  but  the  commercialization  of  tech- 
nology and  industrial  innovation  in  the 
United  States  depends  largely  upon  actions 
by  business. 

(3)  Government  action  to  claim  a  right  of 
ownership  to  any  invention  or  other  intellec- 
tual property  developed  under  a  Cooperative 
Research  and  Development  Agreement  can 
inhibit  the  establishment  of  such  agreements 
with  business  and  can  prevent  the  commer- 
cialization of  technology  and  industrial  in- 
novation by  business. 

(4)  The  commercialization  of  technology 
and  industrial  innovation  in  the  United 
States  will  be  enhanced  if  the  ownership  of 
any  invention  or  other  intellectual  property 
developed  under  a  Cooperative  Research  and 
Development  Agreement  belongs  to  a  com- 
pany or  companies  incorporated  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

SEC.  3.  TTTLE  TO  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 
ARISING  FROM  COOPERATFVE  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
AGREEMENTS. 

Section  12  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  'tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  text  of  subsection  (b)  imme- 
diately preceding  paragraph  (1).  strike  "Gov- 
ernment-operated Federal  laboratory,  and  to 
the  extent  provided  in  an  agency-approved 
joint  work  statement,  a  Government-owned 
contractor-operated  laboratory,  may"  and 
insert  "Federal  laboratory  shall  ensure  that 
title    to   any    intellectual    property   arising 
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from  the  agreement,  except  intellectual 
property  developed  in  whole  by  a  laboratory 
employee,  is  assigned  to  the  collaborating 
party  or  parties  to  the  agreement  in  ex- 
change for  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
laboratory,  and  may". 

(2)  In  subsection  (bH2),  strike   -or  in  part". 

(3)  Amend  subsection  (bM3)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  retain  a  nonexclusive,  nontransferable, 
irrevocable,  paid-up  license  from  the  collabo- 
rating party  or  parties  for  any  intellectual 
property  arising  from  the  agreement,  and 
have  such  license  practiced  throughout  the 
world  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  but 
shall  not.  in  the  exercise  of  such  license, 
publicly  disclose  proprietary  information  re- 
lated to  the  license;". 

(4)  Amend  subsection  (b>(4)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(4)  retain  the  right,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  provided  in  regulations  promul- 
gated under  this  section,  to  require  a  col- 
laborating party  to  grant  to  a  responsible 
applicant  or  applicants  a  nonexclusive,  par- 
tially exclusive,  or  exclusive  license  to  use 
the  subject  intellectual  property  in  any  field 
of  use.  on  terms  that  are  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances,  or  if  the  collaborating 
party  fails  to  grant  such  a  license,  to  grant 
the  license  itself  if  the  laboratory  finds 
that—  , 

"(A)  th^  collaborating  party  has  not  taken, 
and  is  not  expected  to  take  within  a  reason- 
able time,  effective  steps  to,  achieve  prac- 
tical application  of  the  subject  intellectual 
property  in  the  field  of  use; 

•■(B)  such  action  is  necessary  to  meet 
health  or  safety  needs  that  are  not  reason- 
ably satisfied  by  the  collaborating  party; 

•(C)  such  action  is  necessary  to  meet  re- 
quirements for  public  use  specified  by  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  such  requirements  are 
not  reasonably  satisfied  by  the  collaborating 
party;  or 

••(D)  the  collaborating  party  has  not  en- 
tered into  or  is  in  breach  of  an  agreement 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (cM4)(B). '. 

(5)  In  subsection  (d)(2).  strike  "and"  at  the 
end; 

(6)  In  subsection  (dK3).  strike  the  period  at 
the  end  and  insert  •;  and". 

(7)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (d),  insert  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(4)  the  term  intellectual  property  rights' 
means — 

••(A)  in  the  case  of  government-owned,  gov- 
ernment-operated Federal  laboratories,  pat- 
ents; and 

••(B)  in  the  case  of  government-owned,  con- 
tractor-operated Federal  laboratories,  pat- 
ents, copyrights,  and  computer  chip  mask 
work  registrations". 

SEC.  4.  DISTRIBtTJON  OF  INCOME  FROM  INTEL- 
I.KCTtAl.  PROPERTY  RECEIVED  BY 
FEDERAL  LABORATORIES. 

Section  14  of  the  Stevenson-Wydier  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  U.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  FROM  IN- 
TELLECTUAL PROPERTY  RECEIVED 
BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  OR  LABORA- 
TORIES. 

"(a)  In  General 

"(1)  Except  ais  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (4).  any  income  received  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  laboratory  from  the  licensing  or 
assignment  of  intellectual  property  under 
agreements  entered  into  by  Federal  labora- 
tories under  section  12.  and  intellectual 
property  of  Federal  agencies  or  laboratories 
licensed  under  section  207  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  or  under  any  other  provision  of 
law,  shall  be  retained  by  the  agency  or  lab- 
oratory and  shall  be  disix>sed  of  as  follows: 


"(A Mi)  The  head  of  the  agency  or  labora- 
tory or  his  designee  shall  pay  to  the  labora- 
tory employee  or  employees  who  have  as- 
signed their  rights  in  the  intellectual  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States,  to  the  laboratory 
operator,  or  to  a  collaborating  party  or  par- 
ties to  a  research  agreement  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

••(I)  the  first  $10,000  received  by  the  agency 
or  laboratory  from  the  intellectual  properly; 
and 

••(II)  15  percent  of  any  income  received  by 
the  agency  or  laboratory  from  the  intellec- 
tual property  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  the 
amount  paid  pursuant  to  item  (I)  and  the 
value  of  unreimbursed  research  and  develop- 
ment resources  provided  by  the  laboratory 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

••(ii)  An  agency  or  laboratory  may  provide 
appropriate  incentives  from  royalties  to  lab- 
oratory employees  who  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  technical  development  of  li- 
censed or  assigned  intellectual  property  be- 
tween the  time  that  the  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights  are  legally  asserted  and  the  time 
of  the  licensing  or  assigning  of  the  intellec- 
tual property  rights. 

••(iii)  The  agency  or  laboratory  shall  retain 
the  income  received  from  intellectual  prop- 
erty until  the  agency  or  laboratory  makes 
payments  to  laboratory  employees  under 
clause  (i)  or  (ii). 

••(B)  The  balance  of  the  income  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  agency's  laboratories, 
with  the  majority  share  of  the  royalties  or 
other  income  going  to  the  laboratory  where 
the  intellectual  property  originated,  and  the 
income  so  transferred  to  any  such  laboratory 
may  be  used  or  obligated  by  that  laboratory 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  received 
or  during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year— 

"(i)  for  payment  of  not  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  such  incpme  for  expenses  incidental 
to  the  administration  and  licensing  of  intel- 
lectual property  by  the  agency  or  laboratory 
with  respect  to  intellectual  property  which 
originated  at  that  laboratory,  including  the 
fees  or  other  costs  for  the  services  of  other 
agencies,  persons,  or  organizations  for  intel- 
lectual property  management  and  licensing 
services; 

••(Ii)  to  reward  scientific,  engineering,  and 
technical  employees  of  the  laboratory,  in- 
cluding developers  of  sensitive  or  classified 
technology,  regardless  of  whether  the  tech- 
nology has  ccJmmercial  applications; 

"(iii)  to  further  scientific  exchange  among 
the  laboratories  of  the  agency;  or 

••(iv)  for  education  and  training  of  employ- 
ees consistent  with  the  research  and  develop- 
ment mission  and  objectives  of  the  agency  or 
laboratory,  and  for  other  activities  that  in- 
crease the  potential  for  transfer  of  the  tech- 
nology of  the  laboratories  of  the  agency. 
All  income  retained  by  the  agency  pr  labora- 
tory afler  payments  have  been  made  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  that  is  un- 
obligated and  unexpended  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  income  was  received  shall  be  paid 
into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

••(2)  If,  after  payments  to  employees  under 
paragr&ph  d).  the  intellectual  property  in- 
come received  by  an  agency  and  its  labora- 
tories in  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  5  percent  of 
the  budget  of  the  laboratories  of  the  agency 
for  that  year.  75  percent  of  such  excess  shall 
be  paid;  to  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
the  remaining  25  percent  may  be  used  or  ob- 
ligated for  the  purposes  described  in  clauses 
(i)  through  (iv)  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  during 
that  fiscal  year  or  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
Any  income  not  so  used  or  obligated  shall  be 
paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury. 


••(3)  Any  payment  made  to  an  employee 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
regular  pay  of  the  employee  and  to  any  other 
awards  made  to  the  employee,  and  shall  not 
affect  the  entitlement  of  the  employee  to 
any  regular  pay.  annuity,  or  award  to  which 
the  employee  is  otherwise  entitled  or  for 
which  the  employee  is  otherwise  eligible,  or 
limit  the  amount  thereof.  Any  payment 
made  under  this  section  to  any  employee 
shall  continue  after  the  employee  leaves  the 
employment  of  the  laboratory  or  agency. 

•■(4)  A  Federal  agency  receiving  income  as 
a  result  of  intellectual  property  manage- 
ment services  performed  for  another  Federal 
agency  or  laboratory  under  section  207  of 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  may  retain  such 
income  to  the  extent  required  to  offset  the 
payment  of  income  from  intellectual  prop- 
erty under  paragraph  (l)(A)(i).  and  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  under  paragraph  (l)(B)(i), 
including  the  cost  of  foreign  protection  of 
the  intellectual  property  of  the  other  agen- 
cy. All  income  remaining  after  payment  of 
the  income,  costs,  and  expenses  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  agency  for  which  the  services  were 
performed,  for  distribution  in  accordance 
with  clauses  (i)  through  (iv)  of  paragraph 
(1)(B). 

•(b)  Certain  assignments.— If  the  intel- 
lectual properly  from  which  the  income  Is 
derived  was  assigned  to  the  Federal  agency— 

••(1)  by  a  contractor,  grantee,  or  partici- 
pant in  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
agency;  or 

••(2)  by  an  employee  of  the  agency  who  was 
not  working  in  the  laboratory  at  the  time 
the  intellectual  property  was  originated; 
••the  agency  unit  that  was  involved  in  such 
assignment  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  lab- 
oratory for  purposes  of  this  section. 

••(c)  Reports.— 

••(1)  In  making  its  annual  submission  to 
the  Congress,  each  Federal  agency  shall  sub- 
mit, to  the  appropriate  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations committee  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  a  summary  of  the  amount  of 
income  received  from  intellectual  property 
and  expenditures  made  (including  employee 
awards)  under  this  section. 

••(2)  Not  later  than  October  1,  1996.  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  review  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  various  income-sharing  pro- 
grams established  under  this  section  and  re- 
port to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  in 
a  timely  manner,  the  Comptroller  General's 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recojnmendations 
for  improvements  in  such  programs.  ". 

SEC.  5.  AMENDMENT  TO  BAYH-DOLE  ACT. 

Section  210(e)   of  title  35.   United   States 

Code,    is    amended    by    inserting     "and    the 

Technology  Commercialization  Act  of  1993" 

after  "Federal  Technology  Transfer  Act  of 

,1986'- 

Register  of  Copyrights. 
Washington.  DC.  September  15.  1993. 

Dear  Senator  Rockefeller:  I  am  re- 
sponding to  your  request  of  September  10. 
1993  for  comments  about  the  conditions 
under  which  private  sector  partners  who  col- 
laborate on  a  Cooperative  Research  and  De- 
velopment Agreement  (CRADA)  with  a  gov- 
ernment-owned government-operated  labora- 
tory (GOGO  labs)  can  claim  copyright  and 
computer  chip  rn&sk  work  protection  for 
works  which  arise  from  a  CRADA. 

You  explain  that  you  intend  to  propose 
legislation  to  amend  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  to  require 
Federal  laboratories  "'to  ensure  that  rights 
to  jointly  developed  intellectual  property" 
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arising  from  a  CRADA  'are  assigned  to  pri- 
vate sector  party  or  parties  to  each  agree- 
ment." You  do  not  propose  any  amendment 
of  the  Copyright  Act  such  as  last  year's  bill. 
S.  1581.  That  is.  the  prohibition  on  copyright 
in  works  of  the  United  States  Government, 
as  provided  in  section  105  of  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  remains  in  force.  The 
mask  work  law  contains  a  similar  prohibi- 
tion. 17  U.S.C.  section  903(d). 

You  seek  guidelines  for  determining  the 
copyright  status  of  computer  software,  for 
example,  created  under  different  fact  pat- 
terns relating  to  collaboration  under  a, 
CRADA. 

The  Copyright  Office  can  only  provide  ten- 
tative, preliminary  comments  since  there 
are  no  settle<l  precedents  for  all  of  the  fact 
situations  yoO  pose. 

Pattern  Ul.  A  private  company  develops  a 
new  computer-operated  manufacturing  proc- 
ess and  takes  its  invention  to  a  Federal  lab- 
oratory to  seek  ideas  on  testing  and  improv- 
ing necessary  computer  software  through  a 
CRADA  research  project.  The  laboratory  em- 
ployees are  very  helpful  but  contribute  no 
copyrightable  work.  Can  the  private  com- 
pany own  a  copyright  in  the  computer  soft- 
ware which  results  from  the  collaboration? 

Response,  ff  the  Federal  employees  con- 
tribute no  copyrightable  authorship,  the  pri- 
vate company  can  copyright  the  software 
which  results  from  the  CRADA  collaboration 
since  the  private  company  is  the  sole  aijthor 
of  the  copyrightable  material. 

Pattern  *»2  A  GOGO  laboratory  develops 
software  that  could  be  adaptable  for  use  by  a 
private  company  after  considerable  work  to 
make  the  software  commercially  viable.  The 
private  company  and  the  Federal  employees 
work  together  to  refine  and  adapt  the  soft- 
ware. Can  the  private  company  own  a  copy- 
right in  the  computer  software  which  results 
from  the  collaboration  "as  an  original  or  as 
a  derivative  work?" 

Response.  It  is  clear  that  the  private  com- 
pany cannot  claim  copyright  as  •an  original 
work"  under  these  facts  since  the  company 
is  adapting  pre-existing  public  domain  soft- 
ware. If  the  company  works  alone  to  adapt 
the  software,  the  company  could  copyright 
the  adaption  as  a  derivative  work,  claiming 
copyright  only  in  any  new  creative  expres- 
sion it  has  added  to  public  domain  material. 
Under  fact  pattern  number  2.  however,  the 
private  company  employees  and  Federal  em- 
ployees work  together.  It  is  not  clear,  under 
these  facts,  whether  or  not  copyright  can  be 
claimed.  To  the  extent  the  private  sector 
contribution  can  be  segmented  and  sepa- 
rately identified,  a  valid  copyright  may  be 
claimed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  private 
sector  and  government  contributions  are 
merged  or  intermingled,  the  right  to  claim 
copyright  is  doubtful.  As  a  general  principle, 
you  cannot  protect  material  in  the  public  do- 
main. The  courts  will  tend  not  to  enforce  the 
copyright,  and  may  even  hold  the  copyright 
invalid.  if  copyrightable  matter  and 
uncopyrightable  matter  are  merged.  This  is 
known  as  the  "•merger  doctrine." 

Pattern  »3.  This  fact  pattern  is  similar  to 
pattern  number  2.  except  that  although  the 
private  company  and  the  Federal  employees 
work  together  initially,  their  collaboration 
ends  before  they  develop  a  commercially  u.se- 
ful  product.  The  private  company  on  its  own 
continues  the  adaptation  work  until  it 
achieves  a  useful  product.  Can  the  private 
company  own  a  copyright  in  this  computer 
software  "as  an  original  or  as  a  derivative 
work?" 

Response.  The  response  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  response  to  pattern  number  2. 


Copyright  cannot  be  claimed  in  an  •original 
work."  since  the  software  has  been  adapted 
from  pre-existing  public  domain  software.  To 
the  extent  the  private  The  company  can  sep- 
arately identify  its  original  authorship  con- 
tribution, the  company  may  claim  copyright 
as  a  derivative  work.  The  fact  that  the  col- 
laboration ends  before  a  commercially  useful 
product  is  achieved  should  mean  that  the 
private  company  will  be  able  to  establish  its 
separate  authorship  and  claim  copyright. as  a 
derivative  work.  The  burden  of  proof  may. 
however,  be  substantial,  given  that  the  com- 
pany adapts  public  domain  software  with  the 
initial  collaboration  of  Federal  employees  in 
the  adaptation.  Excellent  business  records 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
separate  authorship  of  the  private  company 
in  any  copyright  infringement  suit. 

Pattern  #4.  The  private  company  and  the 
GOGO  laboratory  sign  a  CRADA  to  conduct 
research  on  a  new  product.  In  the  course  of 
this  research,  the  scientists  from  each  side 
jointly  write  an  original  software  program  to 
control  the  manufacturing  process.  Can  the 
private  company  own  a  copyright  in  the 
computer  software  which  results  from  this 
collaboration? 

Response.  This  is  the  jnost  difficult  fact 
pattern  of  all.  The  Federal  employee  con- 
tribution should  be  part  of  the  public  do- 
main. Our  general  response  again  is  that  if 
the  private  company  can  identify  its  sepa- 
rate copyrightable  authorship,  it  may  be 
able  to  claim  a  valid  copyright.  If.  however, 
the  private  sector  and  federal  contributions 
to  the  development  of  the  software  are 
merged,  then  the  right  to  claim  copyright  is 
in  doubt.  If  the  court  applies  the  merger  doc- 
trine, it  would  probably  refuse  to  enforce  the 
copyright  against  an  alleged  infringer  be- 
cause the  public  has  the  right  to  use  the  pub- 
lic domain  portion  of  the  work. 

You  asked  for  our  comments  about  the 
claims  of  copyright  in  computer  software 
primarily.  The  responses  would  be  essen- 
tially the  same  with  respect  to  mask  works, 
although  there  is  no  case  law  that  applies 
the  copyright  laws  merger  doctrine  to  mask 
works.* 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.   1538.  A  bill  to  make  a  technical 
correction    with    respect    to    the    tem- 
porary duty  suspension  for  clomiphene 
citrate. 

DUTY  SUSPENSION  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  noncontroversial 
legislation  to  make  a  technical  correc- 
tion to  the  temporary  duty  suspension 
on  clomiphene  citrate,  a  pharma- 
ceutical preparation  approved  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
used  for  the  treatment  of  human  infer- 
tility. This  legislation  is  similar  to  a 
measure  that  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress. 

There  are  no  U.S.  manufacturers  of 
clomiphene  citrate,  and  it  is  imported 
into  the  country  in  bulk  and  finished 
form.  Prior  to  1989,  both  forms  of 
clomiphene  citrate  were  within  the 
scope  of  the  temporary  duty  suspension 
that  prevailed  at  that  time  under  the 
tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
[TSUS]. 

When  the  conversion  was  made  from 
the  TSUS.  to  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  [HTSUS] 
on  January  1,  1989.  the  finished  form  of 


clomiphene  citrate  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  scope  of  the  duty  sus- 
pension. This  probably  occurred  be- 
cause the  HTSUS.  unlike  the  TSUS, 
distinguishes  between  finished  and 
bulk  products,  resulting  in  two  sepa- 
rate tariff  classifications. 

To  remedy  this  omission,  this  bill 
amends  the  temporary  duty  suspension 
language  so  that  it  refers  to  the  tariff 
classification  numbers  of  both  forms  of 
clomiphene  citrate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  15S8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  CLOMIPHENE  CITRATE. 

(a)  In  General.— Heading  9902.29.95  of  the 
Harmonizefi  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  is  amended  by  inserting  'or 
3004.90.60"  after  -2922.19.15". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  applies  to  goods  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
after  December  31.  1988.  and  before  January 
1.  1993. 

(2)  Relkjuidation. —Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1514)  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  upon 
proper  request  filed  with  the  appropriate 
customs  officer  on  or  before  the  195th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
any  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  of  an  article  described  in  head- 
ing 9902.29.95  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Sched- 
ule of  the  United  States— 

(A)  that  was  made  after  December  31,  1988, 
and  before  January  1.  1993.  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  which  there  would  have 
been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made  "by  sub- 
section (a)  applied  to  such  entry  or  with- 
drawal, shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as 
though  such  amendment  applied  to  such 
entry  or  withdrawal. 

(3)  Proper  request.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2).  the  request  filed  with  the  Customs 
Service  shall  contain  sufficient  information 
to  enable  the  Customs  Service  to— 

(A)  locate  the  entry  relevant  to  such  re- 
quest; or 

(B)  reconstruct  the  entry,  if  the  entry  can- 
not be  located.* 


J 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  289 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAKA]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
289,  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  exceptions  from  rules 
for  determining  contributions  in  aid  of 
construcCTon.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HEFLIN.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
BENNETT],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  SPECTER]  were  added  as 
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cosponsors  of  S.  340,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  clarify  the  application  of  the  act 
with  respect  to  alternate  uses  of  new 
animal  drugs  and  new  drugs  intended 
for  human  use,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeCoscini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
416,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  the  victims  of  war  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  including  the  vic- 
tims of  torture,  rape,  and  other  war 
crimes  and  their  families. 
s.  Me' 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  496,  a  bill  to  amend  chap- 
ter 44  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  Federal  standards  for  li- 
censing firearms  dealers  and  heighten 
reporting  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  545 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth)  was  added  as  a  cospoqsor  of 
S.  545,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  farmers' 
cooperatives  to  elect  to  include  gains 
or  losses  from  certain  dispositions  in 
the  determination  of  net  earnings,  and 
forother  purposes. 

S.  578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  578,  a  bill  to  protect  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

S.  S5l 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  651,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  to 
provide  for  expanded  participation  of 
historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  nonprofit  organizations 
owned  and  controlled  by  black  Ameri- 
cans in  federally  funded  research  and 
development  activities. 

S.  732 

At  the  request  of  Mr  KENNEDY,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Gregg),  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  INOUYE]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  732,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  immunization  of  all  children  in 
the  United  States  against  vaccine-pre- 
ventable diseases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
'name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn)  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  784,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  estab- 
lish standards  with  respect  to  dietary 
supBlementa,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  921 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the   Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 


Metzenbaum)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  921,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  and 
amend  the  Endangered  Species  Act  for 
the  conservation  of  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  950 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator,  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  950,  a  bill  to  increase  the  credit 
available  to  small  businesses  by  reduc- 
ing the  regulatory  burden  on  small  reg- 
ulated financial  institutions  having 
total  assets  of  less  than  S400.000.000. 

S     1082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1082,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  program  of  making  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  operation  of  offices 
of  rural  health,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1124,  a  bill  to  enhance  credit 
availability  by  streamlining  Federal 
regulations  applicable  to  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1154 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1154,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  microenterprise  de- 
velopment fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  1406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  E.kon)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1406,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  to 
make  such  act  consistent  with  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  New  Varieties  of  Plants  of 
March  19.  1991,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  signatory,  and  for  other 
purixjses. 

S.  I42S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley')  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1425,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Appeals  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  hear  appeals  of  adverse 
decisions  made  by  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1432 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1432,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  to  establish  a  National 
Conamission  to  Ensure  a  Strong  and 
Competitive  United  States  Maritime 
Industry. 


S.  1447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1447,  a  bill  to  modify  the  disclosures  re- 
quired in  radio  advertisements  for 
consumer  leases,  loans  and  savings  ac- 
counts. 

8.  1522 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1522,  a 
bill  to  direct  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Com- 
mission to  promulgate  guidelines  or 
amend  existing  guidelines  to  provide 
sentencing  enhancements  of  not  less 
than  three  offense  levels  for  hate 
crimes. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  41,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
require  a  balanced  budget. 

SENATE  JOLNT  RESOLUTION  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senatar  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl),  the  iSenator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  MIKUL- 
SKI], the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robb),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Mack),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Lott),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  75,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  January  2,  1994,  through 
January  8,  1994,  as  "National  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Dorgan),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes),  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  83.  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  beginning 
February  6.  1994.  as  "Lincoln  Legacy 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Coverdell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
122,  a  joint  resolution  designating  De- 
cember 1993  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Prevention  Month." 
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senate  joint  RESOLUTION  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd)  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Kempthorne)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

131.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  November  14,  1993,  and 
the  week  beginning  November  13.  1994, 
each  as  "Geography  Awareness  Week." 

SKNATE  joint  resolution  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Br.\dley).  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors   of   Senate    Joint    Resolution 

132.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  October  17,  1993,  through  Octo- 
ber 23.  1993.  as  "National  School  Bus 
Drivers  Safety  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran),  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wofford]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  134,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  19. 
1993.  as  "National  Mammography 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy',  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren).  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  EXON),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Am.ato),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
sler), the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Danforth).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  Mikulski),  the  Senator  trofti 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings),  ^e 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn),-^  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg], and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  137,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  16.  1993, 
and  October  16.  1994.  each  as  "World 
Food  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shel- 
by], the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
140,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  De- 
cember 7,  1993,  as  "National  Pearl  Har- 
bor Remembrance  Day." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  150— TO  AU- 
THORIZE REPRESENTATION  OF 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

s.  Res.  150 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Douglas  R.  Page  v. 
Robert  Dole,  et  al..  No.  93-1546.  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  plaintiff  has  named 
ninety-nine  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  a 
former  Member,  as  defendants; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a»  and 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Ethics  in  Governmeivt  Act  of 
1978.  2  U.S.C.  §§288b(a)  and  288c(^)(I).  the 
Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  /to  defend 
present  and  former  Members  of  theSenate  in 
civil  actions  relating  to  their  official  respKsn- 
sibilities:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  represent  the  present  and  former 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  defendants  in 
the  case  of  Douglas  R.  Page  v.  Robert  Dole, 
et  al. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  151— TO  AU- 
THORIZE THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
RECORDS 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  RES.  151 

Whereas,  in  1992  the  Subcommittee  on 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  conducted 
an  investigation  into  allegations  relating  to. 
the  release  of  American  hostages  held  in 
Iran: 

Whereas,  in  the  course  of  reviewing  testi- 
mony taken  by  the  staff  of  the  House  Task 
Force  to  Investigate  Certain  Allegations 
Concerning  the  Holding  of  American  Hos- 
tages in  Iran  in  1980  to  determine  whether 
certain  witnesses  committed  perjury,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  requested  access  to 
records  of  the  related  Senate  investigation: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  acting  jointly,  are  authorized 
to  provide  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
records  of  the  investigation  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs  of  allegations  relating  to  the  release 
of  American  hostages  held  in  Iran. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCO.MMITTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  PRODUCTION  COMMITTEE  ON  EN- 
ERGY AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  my  colleagues  and 


the  public  that  an  oversight  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mineral  Resources  De- 
velopment and  Production. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  ocean  mining  tech- 
nology. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, November  4.  1993.  at  2  p.m..  in 
room  SD-^366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  First  and  C  Streets.  NE., 
Washington.  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC  20510.  Atten- 
tion: Heather  Hart. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Lisa  Vehmas  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  202/224-7555. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  PRODUCTION  COM.MITTEE  CN  "iN- 
ERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  my  colleagues  and 
the  public  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and 
Production. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  1170,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  leasing  of  certain  lands  for  oil 
and  gas  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day. October  14,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  First  and  C  Streets.  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510,  Atten- 
tion: Heather  Hart. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Lisa  Vehmas  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  202/224-7555. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  administra- 
tion's National  Action  Plan  to  reduce 
greenhouse  gases. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, October  28,  1993,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
Room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  First  and  C  Streets,  NE, 
Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
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for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
United  States  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
20510.  Attention:  Leslie  Black  Cordes. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Leslie  Black  Cordes  of  the  Com- 
mittee staff  at  202'224-4756. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  NUTRmON  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  Oc- 
tober 7,  1993.  at  2:30  p.m.  in  SR-332  on 
agricultural  research  priorities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Thursday.  October  7.  1993.  at 
10:30  a.m.  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  Gen.  George  A.  Joulwan.  USA  for  re- 
appointment to  the  grade  of  general 
and  to  be  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 
European  Command  and  Supreme  Al- 
lied Command.  Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CO.MMITTEE  ON  AR.MED  SERVICES 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  today.  Thursday.  October  7.  1993. 
at  2  p.m..  in  closed  session,  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  current  situation  in 
Somalia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  October  7,  1993,  at  2  p.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nominations 
of  Pierre  Leval  to  be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge 
for  the  second  circuit,  Leonie 
Brinkema  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  Debo- 
rah Chasanow  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge 
for  the  District  of  Maryland,  and  Peter 
Messittee  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for 
the  District  of  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 7  1993.  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  Doris  Meissner  of  Maryland  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  MEDAL  OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  September  30,  1993.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  presented  medals  to  the 
1993  recipients  of  the  National  Medal  of 
Science  and  the  National  Medal  of 
Technology.  These  medals  recognize 
individuals  and  companies  whose  dis- 
coveries and  innovations  greatly  bene- 
fitted the  United  States  in  the  areas  of 
science  and  technology.  This  medal  is 
the  highest  symbol  of  achievement  in 
these  areas  awarded  by  the  President 
and  parallels  such  awards  as  the 
Baldridge  Award. 

Dr.  William  J.  Joyce,  of  Newtown. 
CT,  president  and  chief  operating  offi- 
cer for  Union  Carbide  Corp..  has  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  recipients  for  the 
National  Medal  of  Technology  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  far-reaching  vision  and 
unceasing  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  world 
renowned  UNIPOL  polyethylene  proc- 
ess. Dr.  Joyce's  tireless  efforts  to 
transform  the  polyethylene  industry 
began  when  he  joined  the  company  in 
1957  and  led  to  the  development  of  the 
UNIPOL  process  in  the  early  1970's. 
This  technology  has  revolutionized  the 
entire  plastics  industry,  and  enabled 
the  United  States  to  become  the  world 
leader  in  the  $30  billion  worldwide  pol- 
yethylene industry. 

The  UNIPOL  process  also  represents 
a  vast  improvement  in  environmental 
and  safety  performance  over  conven- 
tional technology.  Since  its  introduc- 
tion, it  has  resulted  in  energy,  operat- 
ing and  raw  material  cost  savings  of 
nearly  $7  billion.  It  uses  less  energy, 
reduces  emissions  to  the  environment, 
operates  at  lower,  thus  safer,  tempera- 
tures and  produces  a  superior  product. 

The  administration  works  with  the 
Foundation  for  the  National  Medals  of 
Science  and  Technology  to  signify  the 
importance  of  both  science  and  tech- 
nology and  uses  the  medals  to  cele- 
brate American  achievement  in  these 
areas  and  to  improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  critical  role  that  they 
play  in  America's  global  competitive- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  fitting  that 
this  award  is  presented  in  the  same 
week  that  President  Clinton  announces 
his  trade  promotion  policies.  Under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Joyce  and  Union  Car- 
bide chairman,  Robert  D.  Kennedy,  the 
Danbury-based  corporation  plans  to 
enter  into  a  partnership  with  Petro- 
chemical Industries  Co.  K.S.C.  [PIC]  of 
Kuwait  to  construct  a  world-scale  pe- 
trochemicals facility  in  that  country 
to  serve  markets  in  the  Far  East.  This 
S2  billion  project  will  result  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  about  $600  million  in  products, 
service  and  technology,  including 
Union  Carbide's         award-winning 

UNIPOL,   and   its  other  leading   tech- 
nologies. 


I  extend  my  deepest  congratulations 
to  Dr.  Joyce  and  all  of  the  people  of 
Union  Carbide  for  their  commitment  to 
technology  excellence.* 


REGARDING  THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
GEORGE  BRETT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  George  Brett, 
who  retired  from  the  Kansas  City 
Royals  last  Sunday  after  21  great  sea- 
sons. ^ 

Last  Sunday,  baseball  fans  around 
the  country  watched  as  Brett  grounded 
a  single  up  the  middle  for  his  3.154th, 
and  final,  base  hit  in  his  final  at  bat. 
Brett  also  got  a  game-tying  hit  up  the 
middle  in  his  last  at  bat  in  Kansas  City 
last  Wednesday. 

This  is  not  surprising.  Brett  will  be 
remembered  for  many  accomplish- 
ments as  a  baseball  player,  but  I  think 
he  will  be  remembered  most  for  his 
ability  to  come  through  in  the  clutch. 
The  three-run  home  run  Brett  hit 
against  the  Yankees's  ace  stopper  Rich 
Gossage  in  the  1980  playoffs  to  ice  Kan- 
sas City's  first  league  championship  is 
etched  into  the  minds  of  every  Royals 
fan.  So  are  the  two  home  runs  Brett  hit 
in  the  third  game  of  the  1985  playoffs, 
helping  propel  the  Royals  into  the 
World  Series.  During  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, we  all  were  comforted  knowing 
that  George  Brett  would  have  a  chance 
to  win  the  game,  win  the  division,  win 
the  league,  and  win  the  World  Series. 
His  ability  to  step  to  the  plate  when 
the  game  was  on  the  line,  stare  down 
the  pitcher,  and  deliver  is  what  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  rest. 

George  Brett's  career  numbers  can- 
not fully  reflect  his  unique  qualities. 
But  they  show  a  lot.  He  is  the  only 
baseball  player  in  history  with  as 
many  as  3,000  hits,  600  doubles,  100  tri- 
ples, 300  home  runs,  and  200  stolen 
bases.  He  is  5th  all  time  in  doubles, 
10th  in  extra  base  hits,  and  Ifth  in  hits. 

Brett  will  be  remembered  for  always 
playing  hard.  Whether  trying  to 
stretch  a  double  into  a  triple  in  an  im- 
portant game  during  the  pennant  race, 
or  running  out*a  routine  ground  ball  to 
second  base  in  the  ninth  inning  of  a 
blowout,  Brett  always  played  baseball 
as  it  should  be  played — with  intensity 
and  sportsmanship. 

Brett  will  be  remembered  as,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  a  great  spokesman  for 
the  game.  In  his  thousands  of  inter- 
views, he  was  always  cheerful,  down  to 
earth,  witty,  and  self-deprecating.  He 
never  blamed  other  people  for  his.  or 
the  team's,  problems.  Nor  did  he  boast 
when  the  team  was  doing  well. 

Finally,  George  Brett  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  loyalty.  In  announcing  his 
retirement,  Brett  said  that  the  one 
thing  he  was  proudest  of  is  spending 
his  whole  career  with  one  team.  In  an 
era  of  free  agents  and  players  demand- 
ing trades  from  one  team  to  another, 
Brett  chose  to  play  with  Kansas  City 
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for  all  21  years  of  his  career.  Instead  of 
asking  to  move  to  a  city  with  a  big 
media  market,  Brett  chose  to  dedicate 
himself  to  making  Kansas  City  a_.better 
place.  Brett's  activities  in  "locaT  char- 
ities are  well-known  and  very  well  re- 
garded. And  luckily  for  Kansas  City, 
this  native  of  California  has  chosen  to 
stay  in  the  city,  raise  his  family,  work 
for  the  team,  and  I  am  sure  maintain 
his  commitment  to  public  service. 

These  qualities  are  the  reasons 
George  Brett  is  a  true  American  hero. 

Thanks  for  the  memories,  George.* 


NATIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS  MEMORIAL  FUND 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  praise  the  good  work  of 
the  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Memorial  Fund.  Their  organization  has 
been  instrumental  in  gaining  the  im- 
portant recognition  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  slain  in  the  line  of  duty 
deserve.  Their  continuing  efforts  de- 
serve our  support  and  praise. 

One  of  their  most  obvious  accom- 
plishments is  the  beautiful  memorial 
located  in  Washington.  DC.  The  memo- 
rial is  a  fitting  tribute  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  their  families.  The 
visitors  center  provides  the  people  of 
this  country  with  a  chance  to  gain  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  great  sac- 
rifice made  by  those  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment community.  It  is  important  that 
this  memorial  stand  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  honor  and  valor  of  those 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  the  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Officers  Me- 
morial Fund  for  their  tireless  dedica- 
tion to  this  worthwhile  endeavor.  I 
wish  the  memorial  continued  success.* 


DEATH  OF  DR.  DONALD  WOODS 
THOMAS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Dr.  Donald  Woods 
Thomas  was  particularly  well  known 
to  those  of  us  in  Congress  for  his  fre- 
quent appearances  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  during 
the  1970's  and  1980's  in  support  of  inter- 
national assistance  programs  adminis- 
tered through  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  other 
international  humanitarian  concerns. 
Dr.  Thomas,  former  executive  director 
of  the  board  for  International  Food  and 
Agricultural  Development  and  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  support  staff  in 
USAID.  passed  away  on  April  15,  1993. 

Dr.  Thomas  began  his  career  at  Pur- 
due University  in  1954  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  agricultural  economics, 
after  having  earned  his  bachelor's, 
master's  and  doctor's  degrees  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  He 
served  as  associate  dean  and  director  of 
international  programs  in  agriculture. 
Purdue  University,  since  its  inception 
in  1965.  He  was  Interim  dean  of  the  Of- 
fice of  International  Programs  from 
June  1990  until  June  1992. 


Among  the  positions  D.  Woods  Thom- 
as held  at  Purdue,  he  served  as  the  first 
dean  of  international  agriculture.  Of 
the  projects  he  led,  developing  institu- 
tional capabilities  in  research,  edu- 
cation, and  extension  in  countries  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  he 
was  proudest  of  the  institution  he 
headed  in  Brazil.  This  formerly  small 
250-student,  rural  college  is  now  the 
Federal  University  of  Vicosa,  a  world- 
class  research  and  teaching  institution 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  10,000  stu- 
dents. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Donald  Woods  Thomas 
for  his  long  service  and  leadership  in 
and  dedicated  contribution  to  inter- 
national development  and  especially  to 
the  participation  of  U.S.  universities  in 
international  development  activities. 
Dr.  Thomas  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
all  of  us  who  share  his  belief  that  inter- 
national development  activities  are 
part'  of  the  land  grant  mission,  and  a 
clear  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  as  a  participant  in  global  af- 
fairs.* 


HOW  MANY  MORE  WAYS  CAN  THIS 

STORY  BE  TOLD? 
*  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  a  commentary 
in  Sunday's  Washington  Post  by  Cindy 
Loose.  I  am  sure  many  others  read  it  as 
well,  and  anyone  who  read  it  must  have 
shared  my  deep  sense  of  sorrow  and 
rage  at  the  violence  in  this  tragic 
story.  I  will  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  arti- 
cle be  inserted  into  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

The  evening  of  September  25  I  turned 
on  the  news  to  learn  that  there  had 
been  five  shootings  in  just  6  hours  in 
Southwest  Washington.  Five  shootings 
in  6  hours  in  the  middle  of  a  Saturday 
afternoon.  One  of  those  shot  was  4- 
year-old  Launice  Smith.  After  being  in 
intensive  care  for  5  days,  Launice  died 
last  Thursday.  This  little  girl's  tragic 
death  is  the  subject  of  Ms.  Loose's 
commentary. 

Ms.  Loose  talks  about  how  every  re- 
porter writes  about  a  story  like  this 
hoping  that  it  will  make  a  difference, 
that  it  will  touch  someone  and  arouse 
or  renew  in  them  the  commitment  to 
try  to  change  the  direction  in  which 
our  society  is  heading.  But  the  problem 
is,  these  stories,  these  tragedies  do  not 
seem  to  be  making  a  difference.  As  Ms. 
Loofee  finally  laments,  "How  many 
more  ways  can  this  story  be  told?" 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  were 
affected  as  I  was  by  Launice  Smith's 
death.  I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
have  simply  become  immune  to  the 
tragedy  we  are  witnessing  in  this  city 
and  around  the  Nation.  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  had  enough.  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  a  new  story  of  violence 
on  the  news  each  night.  I  am  tired  of 
waking  up  to  another  tragedy  on  the 
front  page  of  the  paper.  I  am  tired  of 
living  in  fear  for  my  children's  safety. 


The  status  quo  is  unacceptable,  and 
it  is  frankly  unacceptable  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  this 
wave  of  violent  cmme  sooner.  The  real 
point  of  my  statepient  today  is  to  add 
yet  another  voice  to  the  chorus  calling 
for  change  and  expressing  commitment 
to  restoring  some  semblance  of  safety 
and  order  to  the  streets  of  our  Nation. 
Because  we  cannot  afford  to  go  down 
this  road  any  longer — that  truth  is  be- 
coming clearer  and  clearer  every  day. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  3.  1993) 

How  Many  More  Ways  Can  This  Story  Be 

Told? 

(By  Cindy  Loose) 

A  young  mother  sat  in  a  rocking  chair  cra- 
dling the  dead  toddler  whose  brain  had  been 
invaded  by  a  stray  bullet.  She  did  not  cry. 
but  looked  down  with  a  gentle,  loving  ex- 
pression on  her  face. 

The  respirator  had  been  turned  off  mo- 
ments before.  The  white  tape  that  had  held 
the  breathing  tube  in  place  was  still  splayed 
around  the  edges  of  the  little  girl's  lips. 

One  by  one.  the  teenagers  and  slightly 
older  relatives  who  had  loved  4-year-old 
Launice  Spiith  took  turns  Thursday  saying 
goodbye  in  that  rocking  chair  in  the  inten- 
sive-care unit  where  Launice  had  lain  in  a 
coma  for  five  days.  They  took  pictures  with 
a  Polaroid. 

It  is  the  kind  of  moment  reporters  try  to 
capture,  then  later  have  to  live  with.  We  do 
it  to  make  money,  but  also  with  the  vague 
hope  it  will  somehow  make  a  difference,  that 
in  the  great  scheme  of  things,  we  play  our 
little  part  and  it  will  spur  other  people  to  do 
their  little  parts. 

But  it  isn't  working. 

I  first  wrote  about  such  things  in  Detroit 
for  little  more  than  a  year  about  eight  years 
ago.  I  really  believed  then  that  my  words 
would  anger  or  sicken  my  fellow  citizens  and 
elected  officials  into  making  changes.  But 
here  it  is.  eight  years  later,  and  I  see  the 
same  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  same 
kind  of  people  who  have  seen  the  same  kinds 
of  things.  It  is  a  placid  look,  the  features 
controlled  and  normal,  except  for  the  eyes. 

The  look  was  on  the  face  of  Launice's 
mother  at  Children's  Hospital  when  she 
pulled  away  a  loose  cloth  expecting  to  see 
bandages  on  her  baby's  head  and  instead  saw 
the  gaping  wound  doctors  decided  was  best 
left  uncovered. 

The  first  time  I  saw  that  look  nearly  eight 
years  ago.  it  was  etched  on  the  face  of  a  6- 
year-old  girl  who  had  been  siting  next  to  her 
cousin  at  an  indoor  birthday  party  when 
drug  dealers  mistook  her  house  for'a  rival's 
and  sprayed  it  with  bullets. 

The  little  girl  was  grazed  across  the  cheek. 
Her  7-year-old  cousin's  head  was  blown  away, 
large  pieces  of  it  landing  in  the  little  girl's 
lap. 

The  last  time  I  saw  her.  a  month  after  the 
shooting,  she  still  had  not  spoken  a  word. 
The  only  time  she  made  any  sound  was  at 
night,  when  she  would  scream  in  her  sleep. 

How  many  more  ways  can  this  story  be 
told? 

We  citizens  tend  to  get  angry  at  our  public 
officials  at  moments  like  this.  Yet  they  are 
not  monsters.  arAl  only  monsters  could  not 
be  touched  by  what  we've  all  seen  in  the  last 
week.  i 

Some  of  the  measures  we  need  to  .take  are 
so  obvious.  So  why  do  we  seem  unable  to 
take  them  year,  after  year  after  year?  The 
mayor  and  other  p)eople  who  are  nominally 
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in  chance  of  this  city  have  called  this  weeli 
for  more  police.  Few  p<»ople  want  fewer  po- 
lice. But  how  many  times  do  we  want  police 
to  arrest  and  rearrest  the  people  who  terror- 
ize these  neighborhoods? 

The  man  suspected  in  the  death  of  Launice 
and  Kervin  Brown  had  been  arrested  in  1990 
and  again  in  1991  on  charges  serious  enough 
to  have  kept  him  in  jail  for  years.  More  than 
a  year  before  this  weeks  slayings  he  had 
walked  away  from  a  work-release  program.  A 
bench  warrant  had  been  issued,  but  appar- 
ently no  one  had  bothered  to  pick  him  up 
And  we  wonder  why  people  are*  reluctant  to 
testify. 

Many  have  despaired  of  the  problem's  ever 
being  fixed.  But  there  is  hope.  You  can  find 
it  even  in  families  that  typify  everything 
that  is  wrong  with  the  inner  city. 

A  glimmer  can  be  found  in  the  strength  of 
the  21-year-old  mother  of  I>aunice  Smith. 
The  behavior  of  this  young  black  woman  liv- 
ing in  one  of  the  worst  projects  in  the  city 
kept  reminding  me  this  week  of  the  glamor- 
ous and  wealthy  Jackie  Kennedy  as  she 
bravely  carried  herself  through  the  funeral 
of  her  slain  husband. 

Angelia  Smith  took  in  her  three  half-sib- 
lings when  her  mother  died  and  was  raising 
them,  along  with  her  daughter,  in  a  bare 
one-bedroom  apartment.  The  day  after  her 
daughter's  death,  she  went  to  get  groceries 
for  her  brother  and  little  sisters  and  kept  re- 
minding the  girls  to  do  their  homework. 

.After  Launice  died,  the  city  gave  the  fam- 
ily blankets  and  food  vouchers  and  talked 
about  getting  them  a  bigger  apartment. 
Workers  fixed  the  living-room  window  that 
had  been  broken  by  someone  throwing  a 
snowball.  In  the  hall  leading  to  the  third- 
floor  walk-up.  a  window  within  reach  of  chil- 
dren had  what  appeared  to  be  a  bullet  hole, 
shards  of  glass  hanging  from  the  window 
frame.  Workmen  did  not  fix  that. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  political  parties  parry 
views  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  think 
about  the  problem  at  all.  One  end  of  the 
spectrum  emphasizes  law  and  order  and  de- 
mands personal  responsibility.  The  other  fo- 
cuses on  the  ravages  of  poverty  and  underly- 
ing causes. 

The  politicians  act  as  if  the  two  philoso- 
phies were  mutually  exclusive,  with  no  un- 
derstanding that  there  are  good  people  who 
need  help  and  bad  people  who  need  punish- 
ment. 

No  one  exists  in  a  vyorld  of  perfect  justice. 
But  those  of  us  outside  the  inner  city  gen- 
erally live  by  a  system  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. 'Vet  for  some  reason  we  are  puzzled 
by  the  behavior  of  people  who.  by  and  large, 
get  nothing  for  doing  the  right  thing,  for 
being  honorable  and  kind  and  decent,  and  on 
the  other  hand  see  no  penalties  mcurred  by 
those  who  tear  their  neighborhoods  apart. 

I  returned  home  through  night  after 
watching  the  mother  of  Launice  Smith  make 
funeral  arrangements  for  her  daughter.  Over 
dinner,  my  husband  and  I  talked  about  how 
exactly  one  year  ago.  I  was  in  labor  with  our 
first  child,  a  daughter.  We  remembered  how 
scared  we  were,  and  how  beautiful  Madeline 
was  the  moment  she  was  born  with  a  mass  of 
black  hair  on  a  perfectly  shaped  head. 

At  one  point  in  our  conversation,  my  hus- 
band asked  if  I  was  feeling  all  right,  and  I 
knew  he  was  thinking  of  my  work  week,  in 
which  I  had  covered  the  murder  of  a  Korean 
shopkeeper  and  the  lingering  death  of  a  little 
girl.  I  said  I  felt  fine,  surprisingly  so.  A  little 
later.  I  began  to  rock  my  baby  to  sleep.  She 
was  just  hours  away  from  being  precisely  one 
year  old. 

I  looked  at  her  sleeping  face,  and  the 
image  of  another  rocking  chair  and  another 


child  and  another  mother  came  to  mind.  My 
baby  was  so  still.  I  jostled  her  slightly,  the 
way  I  did  in  her  first  few  months  when  I  was 
paranoid  about  her  breathing.  She  moved  her 
hand  agamst  my  chest. 

I  walked  her  to  a  bedroom  decorated  with 
pink  elephants  and  blue  giraffes  and  white 
lambs.  I  put  her  in  her  crib,  and  I  began  to 
sob.» 


FACES  OF  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  nny  continuing  effort  to  put  a 
face  on  the  health  care  crisis  in  our  Na- 
tion. Today  I  want  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  single  working  mother.  Kathy 
Krueger.  from  Kentwood,  MI.  Kathy 
was  recently  blessed  with  the  birth  of 
her  first  child,  Rachael.  Unfortunately, 
as  a  result  of  complications  from  the 
delivery,  Kathy  lost  her  job  and  health 
insurance  after  her  daughter's  birth. 

Kathy  is  28  years  old  and  has  worked 
as  a  home  lighting  design  consultant 
for  5  years.  She  worked  at  her  most  re- 
cent job  for  over  2  years  and  had  good 
health  insurance  benefits  through  her 
employer. 

After  her  daughter's  birth  on  June  21. 
Kathy  experienced  complications 
which  kept  her  from  returning  to  work 
immediately  after  her  maternity  leave 
ended.  Even  though  her  doctor  called 
her  employer  several  times  to  verify 
that  Kathy  was  unable  to  return  to 
work,  Kathy  was  fired  on  August  31. 
Unfortunately  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  was  not  enacted  by  Congress 
in  time  to  help  Kathy  keep  her  job. 

As  a  result  of  losing  her  job,  Kathy 
also  lost  her  health  insurance.  Kathy  is 
entitled  to  COBRA  benefits  but  her 
former  employer  did  not  offer  her  this 
option  to  extend  her  health  insurance 
for  18  months,  as  is  required  by  law.  I 
have  contacted  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  her  behalf  to  investigate  the 
situation,  but  meanwhile  Kathy  is  un- 
insured and  cannot  pay  for  urgent  med- 
ical care. 

Since  she  lost  her  health  insurance 
last  month,  Kathy  has  had  to  have  out- 
patient surgery,  called  a  DNC,  to  treat 
an  infection.  She  is  still  waiting  for  the 
bill  for  this  surgery,  but  she  estimates 
the  cost  will  be  over  $1,000.  In  addition, 
she  has  had  to  pay  over  $300  for  pre- 
scriptions to  prevent  further  infection 
and  promote  blood  clotting  after  the 
surgery.  In  fact,  Kathy  found  out  she 
lost  her  health  insurance  when  she 
went  to  fill  a  prescription  to  treat  her 
infection. 

Without  a  job  and  without  health  in- 
surance, Kathy  cannot  support  herself 
and  her  3'/^-month-old  daughter.  She 
does  not  want  to  rely  on  public  assist- 
ance, but  she  has  nowhere  else  to  turn. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
she  has  not  had  a  job  and  she  is  doing 
all  she  can  to  find  another  one.  The 
problem  is  that  even  when  Kathy  finds 
another  job  with  health  insurance,  her 
postpartum  condition  may  not  be  cov- 


ered because  it  is  a  preexisting  condi- 
tion. 

It  is  important  that  working  parents 
like  Kathy  Krueger  have  a  guarantee  of 
health  insurance  coverage  regardless  of 
their  job  situation  or  health  status. 
Americans  deserve  the  peace  of  mind 
that  health  insurance  coverage  can 
bring.  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
work  with  my  colleagues.  President 
Clinton  and  First  Lady  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  to  reform  our  health 
care  system  and  provide  access  to  af- 
fordable health  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 


DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  PILOT 
PROGRAM  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  Septem- 
ber, the  Senate  passed  the  1994  Defense 
Authorization  Act  which  included  my 
amendment  enhancing  the  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Pilot  Program.  Today,  I  rise 
to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  to  Secretary 
Aspin.  the  important  opportunity  my 
amendment  provides  for  improving  the 
Government's  buying  system. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  again 
express  my  thanks  to  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Nunn.  Bingaman,  Thurmond, 
Smith,  Gras.sley,  and  Cohen,  who  co- 
sponsored  this  amendment.  I  also  wish 
to  add  my  thanks  to  Senator  Glenn 
and  Senator  Levin  and  the  staffs  of  all 
of  these  Senators  for  their  expert  sup- 
port in  reaching  an  agreement  on  this 
amendment.  In  addition.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  William  Perry,  and 
the  DOD  staff  played  a  key  role  in 
shaping  the  amendment  and  I  thank 
him  for  that.  I  believe  that  only 
through  this  type  of  cooperative  and 
bipartisan  effort  will  we  really  be^n  to 
solve  the  complex  problems  of  the  Fed- 
eral procurement  system.  / 

Mr.  President,  many  billionsKof  tax- 
payer dollars  can  be  saved  by  reform- 
ing the  Federal  buying  system.  The  Na- 
tional Performance  Review's  rec- 
ommendations are  estimated  to  save 
more  than  $20  billion  through  reinvent- 
ing the  Federal  Governments  buying 
system.  A  recent  Defense  Sciences 
Board  study  showed  that  more  com- 
prehensive reforms  could  save  $20  bil- 
lion per  year  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment alone.  My  amendment  clearly 
places  the  Senate  on  the  path  to  mak- 
ing the  reforms  needed  to  achieve  these 
savings. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  emphasized 
starting  with  the  Pentagon's  buying 
system  because  the  vast  majority  of 
weapon  acquisition  programs  are  expe- 
riencing serious  cost  and  schediile 
problems.  The  GAO  reported  that  pro- 
gram cost  increases  on  the  order  of  20 
to  40  percent  are  common.  Acquisition 
costs  for  Navy  major  weapon  systems 
are  over  budget  by  as  much  as  179  per- 
cent. Air  Force  systems  by  as  much  as 
158  percent,  and  Army  systems  by  as 
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much  as  220  percent,  even  after  ac- 
counting for  the  effects  of  inflation  and 
quantity. 

Every  week,  we  can  read  in  the  news- 
papers and  trade  journals  new  evidence 
on  the  critical  need  for  the  changes  in 
the  acquisition  system. 

Recently,  we  found  more  alarming 
news  of  the  continuing  problems  with 
the  C-17  airplane.  A  test  plane  failed  to 
meet  Air  Force  requirements  when  a 
wing  was  damaged  during  a  static 
stress  test.  After  spending  $10.4  billion 
developing  the  C-17,  the  aircraft  is  ba- 
sically unaffordable  and  does  not  meet 
Air  Force  requirements. 

The  Army  decided  to  move  ahead  on 
its  all  source  analysis  system  following 
a  2-year  wait  while  officials  debated 
the  future  of  the  program.  Recent  re- 
ports estimated  the  anticipated  con- 
tract to  be  worth  about  $100  million. 
That  2-year  delay  cost  the  taxpayer  in 
the  range  of  $5  to  $10  million  with  no 
return  on  their  money. 

The  Air  Force  has  reiterated  its  sup- 
port for  the  stealthy  tri-service  stand- 
off attack  missile.  This  continued  sup- 
port is  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  devel- 
opment and  production  costs  from  $13.9 
to  $15.4  billion  while  the  inventory 
dropped  from  7,450  to  6,650  missiles. 
This  represents  about  a  25-percent  in- 
crease in  the  per  unit  cost  of  the  mis- 
sile. I  must  raise  the  question  about 
the  affordability  of  a  $2.3  ipillion  tac- 
tical missile. 

Mr.  President,  anyway  you  look  at 
these  problems  you  have  to  conclude 
that  the  acquisition  system  is  not 
working  and  that  taxpayer  money  is 
being  wasted.  You  also  have  to  con- 
clude that  the  problems  are  present  in 
all  stages  of  the  acquisition  cycle  and 
in  all  participating  and  support  organi- 
zations. Further,  who  is  accountable 
for  these  decisions  or  lack  of  decisions 
and  no  one  seems  to  be  asking  the  af- 
fordability questions.  Huge  amounts  of 
taxpayer  money  will  continue  to  be 
wasted  until  the  procurement  system 
undergoes  a  comprehensive  reform. 

This  is  why  my  amendment  is  so  crit- 
ical to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Defense 
Department.  It  is  also  critical  to  the 
American  taxpayer  who  is  seeing  tax 
increases  looming  in  every  direction. 
We  must  Institute  innovative  concepts 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  govern- 
ment operations  and  my  amendment 
does  exactly  that.  My  amendment,  in 
conjunction  with  the  original  pilot  pro- 
gram, empowers  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  test  the  benefits  of  waiving 
statutes  and  regulations  and  innova- 
tive approaches  to  management  and 
administration  of  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess. Additionally,  it  enables  program 
managers  to  test  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  the  procurement  process 
itself.  In  discussions  with  program 
managers  and  program  executive  offi- 
cers in  each  of  the  services,  this  is  ex- 
actly the  opportunity  they  are  looking 
for.  However,  up  to  this  time,  the  bu- 


reaucracy will  not  allow  for  such  inno- 
vation. Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
the  chances  to  see  these  bureaucratic 
roadblocks  removed  are  better  than 
ever.  From  my  discussions  with  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Perry,  I  know 
that  he  is  making  every  effort  possible 
to  change  the  culture  of  Defense  De- 
partment procurement;  however,  the 
established  bureaucracy  has  repealed 
many  past  attempts  at  reform. 

In  a  December  1992  report'  on  Defense 
weapons  systems  acquisition,  the  GAO 
concluded  that,  "the  underlying  cause 
of  persistent  and  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  the  DOD's  weapons  acquisition 
process  is  a  prevailing  culture  that  is 
dependent  on  generating  and  support- 
ing new  weapons  acquisitions.  The  cul- 
ture is  made  up  of  interests  that  influ- 
ence and  motivate  the  behaviors  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  process."  The  Defense 
Science  Board's  task  force  on  defense 
acquisition  reform  has  just  recently  re- 
leased 'its  report  and  identified  three 
major  problems  to  be  solved: 

Broaden  the  industrial  base  upon 
which  DOD  depends. 

Effective  access  to  important  tech- 
nologies, products,  and  processes,  and 

Defense  acquisition  must  be  made 
more  efficient. 

However,  they  caution  that,  "These 
problems  cannot  be  solved  with  current 
defense  acquisition  practices."  The  re- 
port further  describes  many  specific 
problems  associated  with  the  acquisi- 
tion system  and  recommends  making 
profound  changes  and  difficult  choices. 
It  specifically  calls  for  DOD  to  commit 
to  an  evolutionary  approach  to  a  fun- 
damentally new  system.  My  amend- 
ment provides  the  congressional  au- 
thority needed  by  DOD  to  start  ad- 
dressing the  cultural  problems  identi- 
fied by  GAO  and  making  the  profound 
changes  and  difficult  choices  rec- 
ommended by  the  Defense  Science 
Board. 

From  my  discussions  with  the  De- 
fense Department.  I  am  aware  of  the 
seven  programs  that  are  to  be  rec- 
ommended by  DOD  to  be  included  in 
the  pilot  program.  The  systems  to  be 
recommended  do  not  include  any  sys- 
tems that  are  widely  recognized  horror 
stories.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  initiative  being  dem- 
onstrated by  Ms.  Colleen  Preston  and 
her  staff  and  I  can  only  encourage 
them  to  go  further.  I  urge  DOD  to  se- 
lect one  or  more  programs  to  test  ac- 
quisition reform  concepts  contained  in 
my  amendment.  Programs  such  as  the 
C-17,  unmanned  aerial  vehicles,  the 
Army  Tactical  Command  and  Control 
System,  Ballistic  Missile  Defense,  Co- 
manche helicopter,  and  the  Milstar  sat- 
ellite have  all  demonstrated  that  the 
current  procurement  system  is  incapa- 
ble of  producing  usable  products  within 
cost  and  schedule.  If  the  Pentagon  is 
serious  about  putting  an  end  to  its  buy- 
ing system  problems,  it  must  be  willing 
to  apply  alternative  management  and 


process  approaches  that  can  fix  the 
problems  on  such  highly  visible  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
initiatives  in  DOD  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment procurement  reform  currently 
underway.  I  must  say  that  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  issue,  which  I  have 
worked  on  for  over  a  decade,  is  finally 
receiving  the  attention,  required  to 
make  significant  changes.  However, 
Mr.  President,  most  of  these  initiatives 
just  do  not  go  far  enough  to  streamline 
the  process  or  to  realize  the  large  po- 
tential dollar  savings  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

A  joint  effort  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committees  which  proposes  legislation 
implementing  the  recommendations  of 
the  section  800  panel  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. My  colleagues.  Senator  Bingaman 
and  Senator  Levin,  informed  this  body 
in  August  that  this  bill  soon  would  be 
introduced  and  hearings  held  this  fall. 
I  have  been  heavily  involved  in  this  ef- 
fort and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  fellow  cosponsors  and  in  particular 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  to  get  a  bill 
adopted  that  makes  major  improve- 
ments in  the  Federal  buying  system. 
The  efforts  of  the  section  800  panel 
were  to  address  the  statutes  of  procure- 
ment and  therefore,  the  legislation  is 
focused  on  the  interface  between  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  and  more  specifi- 
cally, the  contract  formation  process. 
However,  the  current  draft  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  represents  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  savings  that  could-^be  real- 
ized by  comprehensive  reform. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  developing  its  own  response  to 
the  section  800  panel  recommendations 
and  that  legislation  from  the  Vice 
President's  National  Performance  Re- 
view should  be  reaching  the  Congress 
soon.  When  these  proposals  reach  the 
Senate,  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  with  the  administration  in  my 
role  as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  and 
as  a  long  time  advocate  of  reducing  the 
bureaucracy.  * 

Mr.  President,  we  must  address  the 
entire  acquisition  system  from  require- 
ments definition  to  equipment  retire- 
ments.We  have  to  streamline  the  buy- 
ing process  and  the  over-built  bureauc- 
racy that  has  a  vested  interest  in  pre- 
venting reform.  The  buying  -eystem 
must  procure  affordable  systems  when 
they  are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  here  for 
the  bureaucracy  to  stand  aside  and 
allow  innovative  actions  to  dem- 
onstrate the  time  and  dollar  savings  of 
comprehensive  acquisition  reform.  My 
amendment  creates  the  environment 
for  demonstrating  reforms  that  work. 
The  Defense  Department  needs  to  em- 
brace it  and  take  advantage  of  it.* 
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ADDRESS    OF     HAMPTON     UNIVER- 
SITY    PRESIDENT     DR.     WILLIAM 
R.    HARVEY.    "A    VISION    OF    OUR 
'     TIME" 
•  Mr.    ROBB.    Mr.    President.    I    rise 
today   to  place  in  the  Congres-sional 
Record  the  speech  that  a  remarkable 
individual  delivered  at  a  historic  event 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vi/^inia. 

On  April  1.  1993.  Hamptori  University, 
located  in  Hampton.  VA,  celebrated  the 
125th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute. Throughout  the  distinguished 
history  of  what  is  now  Hampton  Uni- 
versity, strong  leadership  with  a  vision 
of  the  institution's  role  in  the  society 
at  large  has  been  its  hallmark. 

When  Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Chapman 
Armstrong  opened  the  doors  of  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute on  April  1.  1868.  he  was  just  29 
years  old.  The  founding  of  this  school 
at  a  difficult  time  of  adjustment  for 
the  country  was  a  feat  in  and  of  itself. 
The  dreams  and  aspirations  of  the  stu- 
dents who  had  only  recently  known 
freedom,  combined  with  young  General 
Armstrong's  vision  and  leadership, 
made  a  reality  of  the  fine  institution 
that  Hampton  University  is  today. 

As  Dr.  Harvey  so  eloquently  relates, 
Hampton  University  has  continued  its 
spirit  of  leadership  throughout  its  dis- 
tinguished 125  years.  Within  12  years  of 
its  founding.  Hampton  graduates  were 
teaching  more  than  10,000  black  South- 
em  children.  Its  museum,  founded  in 
August  1868.  was  the  Commonwealth's 
first,  and  its  fine  collections  of  African. 
African-American,  and  native  Amer- 
ican pieces  is  world  renowned.  In  1878. 
Hampton  contributed  to  American  his- 
tory by  becoming  the  first  federally 
funded  boarding  school  of  native  Amer- 
icans who  joined  with  African-Ameri- 
cans in  a  multicultural  setting.  In  the 
medical  field,  the  first  native  Amer- 
ican woman  physician.  Susan  Laflesche 
Picotte,  graduated  from  Hampton,  the 
first  public  hospital  in  the  city  was 
founded  on  the  campus  by  faculty 
members,  and  in  1944  Hampton's  School 
of  Nursing  awarded  the  first  bacca- 
laureate nursing  degree  in  Virginia. 

Today.  Hampton  is  blessed  with  an- 
other visionary  leader  in  its  president. 
Dr.  William  Harvey.  He  sounds  the  call 
for  Hampton,  its  students,  and  grad- 
uates to  now  step  to  the  forefront  in 
battling  those  national  problems  that 
threaten  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  society.  Dr. 
Harvey  envisions  Hampton  battling 
these  problems  by  'becoming  once 
again  not  only  an  academy  for  learn- 
ing, but  also  an  academy  for  leadership 
and  service."  I  commend  him  for  his  ef- 
forts toward  establishing  a  leadership 
institute  and  curriculum  at  Hampton 
University  that  can  then  be  replicated 
nationwide.  Such  efforts  will  improve 
the  lives  of  all  our  citizens  and  are  de- 
serving of  our  praise  and  our  support. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  tradition  of 
leadership   that   has  blessed  Hampton 


University  throughout  its  proud  his- 
tory, the  standards  of  excellence  with- 
in its  student  body,  faculty,  and  alum- 
ni upon  which  it  can  draw,  and  the  vi- 
sion and  dedication  of  its  current  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Harvey.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
next  125  years  of  this  remarkable  insti- 
tution's history  will  be  just  as  glorious 
as  the  past  125  years. 

I  ask  that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  William 
R.  Harvey,  president  of  Hampton  Uni- 
versity, delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
Hampton's  125th  anniversary,  be  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  statement. 

The  remarks  follow: 

A  Vision  por  Our  Ti.me 
(By  Dr  William  R.  Harvey) 

On  this  day.  April  1.  1868.  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  atro.  Brigadier  General 
Samuel  Chapman  .\rmstron8r  opened  the 
doors  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute.  In  so  doing,  he  facilitated  physical 
entry  into  an  academy  of  learning.  He  also 
opened  up  a  world  to  a  generation  of  people 
who  only  recently  had  thrown  off  the  shack- 
les of  bondage,  emerging  into  a  world  dra- 
matically different  from  any  they  had 
known. 

Although  confused  and  perplexed  by  the 
implications  of  their  newly  won  freedom, 
they  recognized  that  this  place.  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  rep- 
resented more  than  a  mere  school.  It  rep- 
resented the  road  to  true  freedom— to  free- 
dom of  the  body,  the  mind,  the  soul.  It  rep- 
resented the  opportunity  to  grow,  to  achieve, 
to  value,  and  to  serve.  Therefore,  they 
brought  to  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute  the  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  as- 
pirations of  their  hearts  and  the  unfulfilled 
dreams  of  their  ancestors  who  did  not  make 
it  to  that  hour.  Indeed,  they  brought  with 
them  the  burden  of  the  past.  But  more  im- 
portantly, they  brought  with  them  the  prom- 
ise of  the  future. 

Although  he  was  only  29  when  he  started 
Hampton.  General  Armstrong  was  wise  be- 
yond his  years;  a  visionary  without  quali- 
fication. And  because  of  his  vision,  the  Ubpes 
of  these  black  men  and  women  were  indeed 
realized.  The  man  who  stood  before  them  on 
that  bright  April  day.  regal,  courageous,  and 
determined  in  his  cause  translated  his  vision 
into  reality.  He  said  to  his  eager  young  stu- 
dents, it  is  your  time,  a  time  to  learn,  a  time 
to  grow,  and  a  time  to  prepare  yourselves 
■to  lead  and  to  serve.  "  He  said,  we  shall 
achieve  these  aims  by  subscribing  to  the 
principles  of  •'learning  by  doing"  and  offer- 
ing an  "education  for  life.  " 

He  said,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  institution 
■•*  *  •  to  build  up  an  industrial  system  for 
the  sake  not  only  of  self-support  and  intel- 
ligent labor,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  char- 
acter." General  Armstrong  was  big  on  char- 
acter. 

These  ideas  were,  in  all  aspects,  revolu- 
tionary. They  were  borne  of  the  hopes  of  a 
visionary,  a  dreamer.  General  Armstrong 
paid  dearly  for  those  dreams.  They  were 
borne  in  an  atmosphere  of  lingering  racism, 
of  continuing  rejection  of  black  worth,  of  on- 
going disbelief  in  black  potential  to  lead,  to 
serve,  to  effect  good  in  this  world. 

Despite  severe  economic  limitations  and 
basic  resources.  Armstrong  resisted  affili- 
ation with  any  one  entity,  be  it  state,  federal 
or  religious.  This  spirit  of  independence  re- 
flected his  belief  that  his  pioneering  institu- 
tion needed  to  approach  all  potential  friends 
with  an  unbiased  posture,  maintaining  its 


independence  and  unencumbered  freedom 
and  swing  with  the  Pendulum  of  Time  and 
Circumstances.  That  independence  continues 
to  prevail  today.  Hampton  is  not  intimidated 
by  the  whims  of  political  person  or  party, 
liather.  it  embraces  the  best  and  most  posi- 
tive from  all  parties  or  people.  I  stand  here 
tonight  in  the  shadow  of  Samuel  Chapman 
Armstrong  anfKl.  too.  am  fully  committed  to 
Hampton  University's  independence  for  now 
and  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  founded  a 
school  that  recognized  centuries  of  strong 
black  backs  and  hands.  He  added  the  sun- 
light of  education  wrapped  around  the  dig- 
nity of  human  labor.  As  U.S.  history  records, 
within  12  years  of  Hampton's  founding,  its 
graduates  were  teaching  more  than  10.000 
black  southern  children,  reversing  the  cycle 
of  pain,  ignorance  and  human  degradation. 
Again,  this  reversal  was  not  popular  or  wide- 
ly endorsed,  but  Armstrong  knew  that  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  and  he  did  it  reso- 
lutely. 

The  emphasis  on  preparing  students  for 
leadership  and  service  has  demanded  excel- 
lence in  all  of  the  school's  endeavors.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  pioneering  of  programs 
with  national  and  international  impact  in 
numerous  areas.  For  example: 

The  University's  renowned  museum,  found- 
ed in  August  of  1868.  is  the  first  in  Virginia. 
It  includes  a  superb  collection  of  African  art. 
the  first  to  be  assembled  by  an  African- 
American.  In  1894.  Hampton  also  distin- 
guished itself  by  becoming  the  first  institu- 
tion in  the  world  to  acquire  African-Amer- 
ican art.  Today  the  museum  houses  one  of 
the  worlds  premier  collections. 

Hampton  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  American  history  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  federally  funded  boarding 
school  for  Native  Americans.  Beginning  in 
1878.  for  45  years  Hampton  educated  over 
1.300  Native  American  students  from  65  dif- 
ferent tribes.  This  program  was  a  model  for 
a  network  of  schools  established  throughout 
the  country.  However.  Hampton  was  unique 
in  that  it  was  the  only  school  which  edu- 
cated African-Americans  and  Native  Ameri- 
cans together  in  a  multi-cultural  setting. 

The  global  impact  of  the  program  which 
General  Armstrong  created  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  by  1890,  Hampton  had  an  inter- 
national student  body.  This  "girdle  around 
the  world"  consisted  of  students  from  Japan. 
China.  Cuba.  Hawaii.  Gabon.  Russia  and  Ar- 
menia. Moreover,  twenty-eight  schools  were 
established  on  the  Hampton  model  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  They  included  St.  Paul's 
and  Tuskegee  University  in  the  United 
States,  and  schools  in  Japan.  Hawaii,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Philippines.  Greece,  and 
several  countries  in  Africa. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  model  for  other 
schools,  Hampton  has  lent  its  support  to  nu- 
merous institutions.  In  the  early  years.  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  used  his  influence  and  con- 
nections on  several  occasions  to  help  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  recover  from 
the  devastation  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1872. 
Armstrong  provided  William  and  Mary  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Ewell  with  an  entre  to  influ- 
ential politicians  in  Washington,  and  to 
northern  philanthropists  who  might  provide 
resources  for  the  impoverished  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  Another  example  oc- 
curred in  1907.  when  William  and  Mary  Presi- 
dent Lyon  Tyler  wrote  Hampton  University 
President  Hollis  B.  Frissell,  asking  if  he 
would  intercede  on  behalf  of  William  and 
Mary  which  was  seeking  $40K  from  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board.  Dr.  Tyler  wrote.  "You 
reside  near  us  aund  know  what  we  are  doing. 
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and  I  know  that  your  generous  spirit  can  be 
relied  on  to  join  in  assisting  our  institution. 
The  College  has  greatly  improved  along  all 
lines,  and  we  will  reach  this  yekr  about  240 
students." 

Hampton's  pathbreaking  contributions  in 
the  field  of  medicine  have  spanned  more 
than  a  century.  Many  of  the  earliest  grad- 
uates became  doctors,  including  Susan 
Laflesche  Picotte.  the  first  Native  American 
woman  physician.  In  1891.  Dixie  Hospital, 
today  known  as  Hampton  General  Hospital, 
the  first  public  hospital  in  the  City  of  Hamp- 
ton, was  founded  on  the  campus  by  Hampton 
faculty  members.  Another  milestone  in  med- 
icine was  achieved  in  1944,  when  Hampton's 
School  of  Nursing  awarded  the  first  bacca- 
laureate nursing  degree  in  Virginia. 

The  above  selected  milestones  demonstrate 
that  through  the  years.  Hampton  University 
has  opened  the  floodgates  for  the  emergence 
of  more  than  a  century  of  black  leaders  who 
served  their  people,  this  nation  and  this 
world.  In  formulating  the  Hampton  philoso- 
phy with  its  emphasis  on  character.  General 
Armstrong  set  a  standard  which  is  timeless 
in  its  use  and  application.  Can  we  in  our 
time  do  otherwise? 

Now  as  then,  our  nation  cries  out  for  men 
and  women  "who  will  not  be  bought  or  sold 
*  *  *  who  in  their  innermost  souls  are  true 
and  honest  *  *  *  men  and  women  who  are  not 
afraid  to  call  sin  by  its  right  name  *  *  *  men 
and  women  who  are  as  true  to  duty  as  is  the 
needle  to  the  pole  *  *  •  men  and  women  who 
will  stand  for  the  right  though  the  heavens 
fall."  In  short,  like  Armstrong's  world,  our 
world  today  cries  out  for  men  and  women 
who  are  willing  to  exercise  the  courage  of 
their  own  convictions,  and  promote  what  is 
right  and  what  is  fair,  without  regard  for 
popular  acclaim. 

It  is  not  enough,  for  educational  institu- 
tions to  produce  successful  physicians,  ac- 
countants, or  systems  analysts,  if  they  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  transfer  those  experi- 
ences and  sound  values  to  those  who  walk 
beside  them  and  to  those  who  will  succeed 
them.  For  all  the  progress  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  too  many  of  us  became  too  pre- 
maturely self-satisfied  with  short-term  "il- 
lusions of  success." 

We  relaxed  our  resolve  and  tabled  those  ex- 
periences which  gave  us  that  "grit  in  our 
craw  "  For  example,  we  stopped  those  pre- 
cious annual  oratorical  contests  in  ^''our 
schools  and  churches,  and  now  too  many  of 
our  young  people  are  unable  to  manage  basic 
oral  and  written  communications  skitls.  We 
stopped  our  ojjen  discussions  of  values,  eth- 
ics, and  character  and  their  development  in 
the  classrooms,  and  began  to  insert  sensa- 
tional, empty  and  directionless  "rap  ses- 
sions." We  became  so  caught  up  in  blaming 
others,  that  we  surrendered  the  responsibil- 
ity for  our  own  lives,  our  own  cultural  pres- 
ervation and  community  sustenance.  We  bar- 
gained away  those  sacrifices  made  by  our 
forebears.  The  result  is  our  continuing  suf- 
fering and  languishing  with  social,  political 
and  economic  inertia— the  willingness  to 
hoard  and  the  unwillingness  to  share  those 
accumulated  blessings  with  those  truly  in 
need.  That  my  friends,  is  a  crime  *  *  *  and 
we  will  and  are  paying  dearly  for  that  crime. 

What  am  I  suggesting?  It  is  time  for  us  to 
take  back — our  neighborhoods  *  *  *  our  re- 
sponsibilities *  *  *  our  todays  *  *  *  our  to- 
morrows ■•  ♦  *  our  legacy.  We  must  save  our 
children.  Somebody  said  that  "children  are 
the  message  that  we  send  into  the  future." 
We  must  reclaim,  rekindle,  relgnite  and  rein- 
vigorate  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our 
children— the  greenest,  richest  and  most  pre- 


cious Plants  in  this  Garden  called  Life.  In 
this  society,  many  of  us  have  made  children 
and  their  hopes  and  dreams  an  afterthought 
and  such  callousness  must  cease. 

We  must  return  to  being  unashamed  and 
unapologetic  in  openly  discussing  with 
young  people  values,  character  development, 
and  ethics  clarifications.  We  must  stand  for 
what  is  right  and  not  tip-toe  around  what  is 
wrong.  Let  us  call  it  what,  it  is:  We  need  to 
propagandize— yes.  Evangelize  with  a  Holy 
Fire — make  clearcut  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong.  We  must  outlinB  our  lofty 
expectations  and  be  clear  al^out  what  is  non- 
negotiable.  We  must  become  the  embodiment 
of  men  and  women  striving  to  do  what's 
right,  against  hapless  but  popular  alter- 
natives. Our  young  people  are  hungering  for 
leadership.  Someone  to  stand  up.  straighten 
and  stiffen  their  backs,  take  a  stand  for  Jus- 
tice and  Truth  and  acknowledge  the  respon- 
sibility for  our  own  destiny. 

What  do  I  mean? 

No  one  is  irresponsibly  impregnating  our 
teenage  girls  but  us — not  racism,  not  sexism, 
not  classism.  not  elitism— but  us. 

We  own  no  poppy  fields;  we  own  no  mari- 
juana farms;  we  possess  no  fleet  of  airplanes 
to  bring  drugs  from  overseas,  and  we  own  no 
crack  laboratories.  No  one  is  putting  the 
needles  into  our  veins  but  Us.  No  one  is 
cramming  cocaine  powder  up  our  nostrils  but 
us.  And  no  one  is  routinely  gunning  down 
our  young,  ripening  and  potential-laden 
youths  in  our  streets  and  our  playgrounds 
but  us.  We  are  the  problem:  therefore,  we 
must  become  its  solution. 

Since  no  one  person  or  no  one  entity  can 
be  all  things  to  all  people.  I  will  not  propose 
a  wide  array  of  solutions.  In  my  vision  of  the 
future.  Hampton  University  will  attack 
these  national  problems  by  becoming  once 
again  not  only  an  academy  for  learning,  but 
also  an  academy  for  leadership  and  service. 
In  my  vision,  you  would  see  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  young  people  who  leave 
their  Home  by  the  Sea  in  Hampton.  Virginia, 
go  out  into  the  world  with  a  lifetime  dedica- 
tion to  correcting  the  ills  in  our  society. 

You  would  see  hundreds  of  the  best  and 
brightest  young  people  in  this  country- 
young  people  totally  committed  to  leader- 
ship and  community  service^young  people 
recruited  and  trained  for  just  this  purpose. 
You  would  see  a  curriculum  focused  on  criti- 
cal and  analytical  thinking  skills,  problem 
solving,  the  issues  of  race,  economics,  crime, 
morality,  and  a  required  community  service 
component  at  some  point  during  the  stu- 
dent's four  years. 

In  this  vision,  you  would  see  talented 
young  people  fully  indoctrinated  with  the 
ideals  of  self-sufficiency,  ownership  and  com- 
munity as  the  foundation  for  true  liberation. 
You  would  see  thousands  of  young,  well- 
trained  people  of  impeccable  character,  lead- 
ers committed  to  becoming  great  teachers, 
and  artists,  and  scientists,  but  also  commit- 
ted to  ridding  our  communities  of  crime  and 
illiteracy,  to  improving  the  environment,  to 
moving  our  race  from  a  position  of  consum- 
ership  to  ownership,  to  creating  a  world 
where  man's  inhumanity  to  man  is  the  rare 
exception  rather  than  the  prevailing  rule. 

If  I  could  render  up  for  you  a  portrait  of 
the  kinds  of  young  leaders  this  academy 
would  produce,  you  would  see  a  procession  of 
Sojourner  Truths.  Samuel  Chapman  Arm- 
strongs. Booker  T.  Washingtons.  W.E.B. 
DuBoises.  Thurgood  Marshalls.  Marva 
Collinses,  and  Martin  Luther  Kings.  ^ 

In  order  to  translate  this  vision  into  re-" 
ality.  it  would  mean  building  a  leadership 
program  into  the  entire  university  structure. 


Whether  th^y  were  going  to  pursue  physics, 
math,  history,  engineering,  architecture, 
education,  nursing,  or  any  of  the  other  50- 
odd  majors  that  we  offer,  every  student  that 
came  to  Hampton  would  be  a  part  of  this 
mandatory  leadership  program. 

The  four-year  leadership  program  would 
teach  that  wise  and  courageous  leadership 
and  service  must  be  dedications  for  life.  We 
would  honor  and  teach:  values,  decency,  dig- 
nity, honesty,  respect  for  oneself,  respect  for 
others,  integrity. 

Before  graduation,  every  student  would  be 
required  to  work  one  year  in  a  school,  com- 
munity center,  or  some  other  community  up- 
lift program.  There  will  be  no  restrictions  on 
size  or  type  of  community  to  be  served.  It 
could  be  an  affluent  neighborhood  or  it  could 
be  a  ghetto. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  it  would  take  approxi- 
mately $50  million  to  support  this  kind  of 
program,  because  I  would  want  every  student 
admitted  to  Hampton  to  receive  a  full  tui- 
tion scholarship.  Room  and  board  would  be 
paid  by  their  parents,  guardians  or  student 
entitlements  such  as  the  Tuition  Assistance 
Grant  in  Virginia  or  the  Federal  Pell  Grant. 
Financing  for  the  $50  million  would  come 
from  individuals,  corporations  and  founda- 
tions who  share  my  vision  of  an  academy  for 
the  training  of  outstanding  leaders.  To  some 
such  a  concept  may  seem  expensive,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  so  expensive  as  the  continuing 
cost  of  welfare  and  the  construction  of  more 
prisons.  More  importantly,  an  investment  in 
the  training  of  America's  leaders  is  an  in- 
vestment In  the  nation. 

I  truly  believe  that  we  are  limited  only  by 
the  boundaries  of  our  imaginations.  What- 
ever we  envision,  we  can  accomplish;  what- 
ever we  dream,  we  can  become.  Call  me  a 
radical,  a  visionary,  a  dreamer.  I  welcome 
the  designation.  General  Samuel  Chapman 
Armstrong  was  a  radical,  a  dreamer.  And  be- 
cause he  dreamed  we  find  ourselves  this 
evening  in  this  time.  in.  this  place,  revering 
his  dream.  Armstrong  had  a  vision  for  his 
time.  And  I  have  a  vision  for  our  time. 

Therefore,  call  me  a  dreamer,  but  better 
yet.  join  me  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  dream. 
For.  as  Langston  Hughes  so  eloquently  put 
it.  "The  dream  belong  not  to  the  dreamer 
alone,  but  to  all  who  helped  to  build." 
Whether  you  know  it  or  not.  those  of  you  in 
this  room  tonight,  those  of  you  who  have 
given  so  generously  to  the  University's 
scholarship  fund  already  share  the  dream. 
Moreover,  you  too  are  inspired  by  what 
Hampton  University  was  and  motivated  by 
what  you  know  she  can  become. 

Through  our  countless  contributions  and 
sacrifices  we  have  kept  faith  with  the  direc- 
tive General  Armstrong  issued  moments  be- 
fore he  died.  Quite  simply,  he  said.  "Hamp- 
ton must  not  go  downl"  "Hampton  must  not 
go  down!" 

On  this  125th  anniversary  of  our  founding, 
let  it  be  said  that  Hampton  has  not  gone 
down.  We  have  kept  General  Armstrong's 
nobel  dream  alive  and  we  have  expanded  it. 
We  have  strengthened  its  academic  program 
and  financial  base.  More  importantly,  we 
honor  his  tradition  of  leadership  and  service. 
We  have  embibed  the  Hampton  spirit.  It  is  a 
spirit  that  fuses  ordinary  people  with  ex- 
traordinary ideas  and  strength  of  purpose. 
On  Anniversary  Day  1993,  let  it  be  said  that 
by  adhering  to  Armstrong's  vision  in  his 
time,  the  Hampton  community  sets  forth  a 
brand  new  vision  for  its  time.  Let's  get  on 
with  it.» 
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FRANKLIN  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 
COMMEMpRATIVE  MEDAL  CERE- 
MONY 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
in  the  midst  of  Fire  Prevention  Week, 
and  just  3  days  away  from  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871. 
the  Clinton  administration  chose  to 
recognize  and  celebrate  the  contribu- 
tions of  firefighters  to  American  soci- 
ety in  a  Rose  Garden  ceremony. 

The  White  House  ceremony  honored 
the  contributions  of  a  great  American 
and  the  organizer  of  the  first  fire  com- 
pany—Benjamin Franklin— as  well  as 
the  programs  which  the  sale  of  the 
newly  created  Ben  Franklin  fire- 
fighters silver  medal  will  go  to  support. 
More  importantly,  this  ceremony 
served  to  personally  recognize  and 
honor  our  Nation's  hard-working  fire- 
fighters. 

America's  firefighters  themselves  are 
true  heroes.  They  are  the  brave  men 
and  women  who  put  themselves  at 
risk— the  ultimate  risk— to  work  to 
protect  our  lives  and  our  homes  every 
time  they  are  called. 

Knowing  of  the  Delaware  firefighting 
community's  level  of  interest  an^  ac- 
tive participation  in  and  contributions 
to  firefighting  issues,  the  White  House 
invited  a  number  of  Delawareans  to  the 
ceremony  as  honored  guests.  They  in- 
cluded the  Delaware  Volunteer  Fire- 
men's Association  [DVFA)  officers — 
"president  Harry  Warner.  1st  vice  presi- 
dent Al  Metheny.  2nd  vice  president 
Lynn  Rogers,  secretary  Ace  Carrow. 
and  treasurer  Charles  L.  Emerson. 

In  addition,  director  of  the  Delaware 
State  Fire  School  Lou  Amabili,  and 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  DVFA,  Steve 
Adstin.  were  also  honored.  Finally,  the 
White  House  also  chose  to  recognize 
the  officers  of  the  Delaware  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Ladies'  Auxiliary— namely, 
president.  Peg  Scarpitti.  1st  vice  presi- 
dent. Annabelle  Boone.  2nd  vice  presi- 
dent. Sally  Stevenson,  secretary,  Vir- 
ginia Yeager,  and  treasurer,  Betty  Tay- 
lor. 

As  I  walked  along  the  parade  route  of 
the  Delaware  Volunteer  Firemen's  an- 
nual convention  in  Laurel  several  Sat- 
urdays ago,  I  wished  I  could  have  hand- 
ed out  to  all  present  a  personal  invita- 
tion to  yesterday's  very  special  event. 
However.  I  am  sure  the  thousands  of 
firefighters'  friends  and  families  who 
attended  the  parade,  as  well  as  my  col- 
leagues, would  want  to  join  me  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  these  men  and  women  in 
Delaware  and  across  this  Nation  who 
give  of  themselves  daily  to  make  our 
world  more  secure. 

This  ceremony  was  the  culmination 
of  legislation  I  introduced  in  1991  and 
was  based  on  the  previous  work  of  our 
late  colleague.  Senator  tfohn  Heinz,  to 
provide  financial  support  to  the  over  1 
million  men  and  women  risking  life 
and  limb  in  the  dangerous — and  some- 
times deadly— battle  against  fire. 

My  legislation,  which  passed  in  the 
Senate    and    was   signed    into    law    by 


President  Bush,  created  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  National  Memorial  Com- 
memorative Medal.  At  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  the  sale  of  this  medal  sup- 
ports programs  in  areas  including  burn 
research,  education  programs  for  low- 
income  areas  especially  hard-hit  by 
fires,  arson  prevention,  and  the  John 
Heinz  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that,  after  much 
nay-saying  about  possible  sales  of  the 
medal,  recent  U.S.  Mint  figures  indi- 
cate that  over  85.000  medals  have  al- 
ready l)eeh  sold— surpassing  all  initial 
mint  projections. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  far  more  that 
we  should  do  to  assist  our  Nation's 
firefighters— fighting  not  only  fires, 
but  also  finances  and  fatigue  to  keep 
their  companies  well-equipped  and 
ready  to  respond— but  this  medal  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  providing  fire- 
fighters better  training  and  equipment, 
educating  the  public  about  the  threat 
of  fire,  and  developing  better  ways  to 
treat  the  victims  of  fire. 

Today.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sa- 
lute my  fellow  Delawareans  for  their 
leadership  in  the  firefighting  commu- 
nity. In  the  months  ahead,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work— as  I  have  for  the  last  21 
years  as  a  U.S.  Senator— to  provide 
well-deserved  support  and  recognition 
for  all  of  America's  firefighters.* 


fore  the  Senate  today.  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  adjourned  until  9:30 
a.m.,  Wednesday,  October  13.  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  161. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at  7:18 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  9:30 
a.m.,  Wednesday,  October  13,  1993. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER  13,  1993 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  adjourned  until  9:30  a.m.  on 
Wednesday.  October  13.  and  that  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes  on  Wednesday, 
October  13.  the  Journal  of  proceedings 
be  deemed  to  have  been  approved  to 
date,  the  call  of  the  calendar  be 
waived,  and  no  motions  or  resolutions 
come  over  under  the  rule;  that  the 
morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
pired, that  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
be  reserved  for  their  use  later  in  the 
day;  that  at  9:30  a.m..  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill  and 
that  the  period  between  9:30  a.m.  and 
11:30  a.m.  on  that  day  be  for  opening 
statements  and  debate  only;  and  that 
at  11:30  a.m..  the  Senate  proceed  to  ex- 
ecutive session  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  Dellinger  nomination;  that 
upon  disposition  of  the  nomination  of 
Walter  Dellinger,  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session  and  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill,  which  is  H.R.  3116. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  October  7,  1993: 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  POLLOWI.NO  .MAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  V  s  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  WISITIOS  AND  GRADE  IN- 
DICATED UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATE.S  CODE.  SECTION  11037 

To  be  deputy  judge  advocate  general  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force 

COLONEL  IBRIG  GEN  SELl  ANDREW  M    EGELAND.  JR..  231- 
Se-l«7i.  US   AIR  FORCE 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TFTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1J70 

To  be  general 

GEN   JIMMY  D   ROSS.  431-«-9422.  US  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  PO- 
SITION OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601(  Al 

To  be  general 

LT  GEN.  LEON  E  SALOMON.  31S-a-(llS.  U  S   ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN   WILSON  A   SHOFFNER.  M3-34-iaa7.  U  S   ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION «0I(  A  i: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ   GEN   JOHNNIE  E  WILSON.  2n-U  mm.  US.  ARMY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

NICHOLAS  ANDREW  REV.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
POLAND 

THE  JUDICIARY 

DAVID  W  HAOEN.  OF  NEVADA.  TO  BE  US  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEVADA  VICE  EDWARD  C 
REED.  JR  .  RETIRED 

CLAUDIA  WILKEN.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  US  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA VICE  A  NEW  POSITION  CREATED  BY  PUBLIC  LAW 
101  «50.  APPROVED  DECEMBER  1.  1990 

ENVIRONME.NTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

MARY  DOLORES  NICHOLS.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  ENVIRON.MENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY.  VICE  WILLIA.M  G.  ROSENBERG.  RE- 
SIGNED 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNES- 
DAY. OCTOBER  13.  1993.  AT  9:30 
A.M. 

Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  October  7,  1993: 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

JOHN  ROGCEN  SCHMIDT.  OF  ILLINOIS.  FOR  THE  RANK 
OF  AMBASSADOR  DURING  HIS  TENURE  OF  SERVICE  AS 
THE  CHIEF  U  -S   NEGOTIATOR  TO  THE  URUGUAY  ROUND 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

MARY  JO  BANE.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  TO  BE  ASSIST- 
A.NT  SECRETARY  FOR  FAMILY  SUPPORT.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

SHIRLEY  SEARS  CHATER.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  80CL\L  SECURITY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

TARA  JEANNE  O  TOOLE.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN  A8- 
SISTA.VT  SFXTRETARY  OF  ENERGY  c  ENVIRONMENT  SAFE- 
TY AND  HEALTH" 
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daniel  a  dreyfus.  of  virginia.  to  be  director  of 
the  office  of  civilian  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment department  of  energy 

department  of  labor 

anne  h  lewis.  of  maryland.  to  be  an  assistant 
secretary  of  labor 

katharine  g  abraham.  of  iowa  to  be  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics.  united  states  de- 
partment of  labor.  for  a  term  of  four  years 

department  of  state 

roger  r  gamble.  of  virginia.  a  career  member 
of  the  senior  foreign  sf.rvice  class  ok  minister- 
counselor,  to  be  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  of  the  united  states  of  america 
to  the  republic  of  suriname 

willia:4  dale  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 

CAREER  member  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
CLA.SS  of  COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  A.MBASSADOR  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  BULGARIA 

RICHARD  A  BOUCHER.  OF  MARYLAND.  A  CAREER  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR. TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CYPRUS 

PETER  P  ROMERO.  OF  FLORIDA.  A  CAREER  MEMBER  OF 
THE  SENIOR  FOREIGf^ERVICE.  CLASS  OF  COUNSELOR. 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENI- 
POTENTIARY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ECUADOR 

JOHN  D  NEGROPONTE  OF  NEW  YORK.  A  CAREER  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE,  CLASS  OF  CA- 
REER MINISTER,  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY 
AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

PARKER  W  BORO  OF  MINNESOTA,  A  CAREER  MEMBER 
OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE,  CLASS  OF  MINISTER- 
COUNSELOR,  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ICELAND 

THOMAS  MICHAEL  TOLLIVER  NILES,  OF  KENTUCKY,  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE, 
CLA.SS  OK  CAREER  MINISTER  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EX- 
TRAORDINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  GREECE 

EDWARD  JOSEPH  PERKINS,  OF  OREGON,  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OF 
CAREER  MINISTER.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  AUSTRALIA 

WILLIA.M  LACY  SWING.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  A  CA- 
REER MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  CAREER  MINl.STER  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EX- 
TRAORDINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OK  THE  UNITED 
.STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OK  HAITI 

RICHARD  W.  TEARE.  OK  OHIO.  A  CAREER  MEMBER  OF 
THE   SENIOR    FOREIGN    SERVICE.    CLASS   OK    MINISTER- 


COUNSELOR,  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITEb  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
TO  PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA  AND  TO  SERVE  CONCURRENTLY 
AND  WITHOUT  ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  AS  AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  SOLOMON  ISLANDS 
AND  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENI- 
POTENTIARY OK  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VANUATU 

THERESA  ANNE  TULL,  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OK  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE.  CLASS  OK 
MINISTER-COUNSELOR,  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  BRUNEI  DARUSSALAM 

PEACE  CORPS 

CAROL  BELLAMY,  OF  NEW  YORK,  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  PEACE  CORPS 

UNITED  STATES  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGENCY 

MARGARET  V  W  CARPENTER,  OF  CALIFORNIA,  TO  BE 
AN  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

CAROL  J  LANCASTER,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
TO  BE  DEPUTY  ADMINISTR.ATOR  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

LINDA  TSAO  YANG.  OF  CALIFORNIA,  TO  BE  UNITED 
STATES  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK, 
WITH  THE  RANK  OF  AMBASSADOR 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

DAVID  J  ,  BARRAM,  OF  CALIFORNIA,  TO  BE  DEPUTY 
SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

THE  JUDICIARY 

HERBERT  L  CHABOT  OF  MARYLAND,  TO  BE  A  JUDGE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TAX  COURT  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIR- 
ING PIFTEEN  YEARS  AFTER  HE  TAKES  OKFICE 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  F0UND.\T10N 

NEAL  F  LANE.  OF  OKLAHOMA.  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION.  FOR  A  TERM  OF  SIX 
YEARS. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NO.MINEES-  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  A.ND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MADELEINE  KORBEL  ALBRIGHT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA.  TO  BE  A  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OK  AMERICA  TO  THE  48TH  SESSION  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


EDWARD  S  WALKER.  JR  .  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN  AL- 
TERNATE REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  TO  THE  48TH  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY OP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

VICTOR  MARRERO,  OF  NEW  YORK,  TO  BE  AN  ALTER- 
NATE REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 
AMERICA  TO  THE  48TH  SESSION  OK  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

KARL  FREDERICK  INDERFURTH  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
TO  BE  AN  ALTERNATE  REPRESENTATIVE  OK  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OK  AMERICA  TO  THE  4«TH  SESSION  OK  THE  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

SAM  GEJDENSON,  US  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT,  TO  BE  A  REPRESENTATIVE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  4«TH  SESSION 
OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

WILLIAM  F  GOODLING,  US  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVA.NIA,  TO  BE  A  REPRESENTA 
TIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  48TH 
SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  imlTED 
NATIONS 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO 
A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
UNDER  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTJON  601(  Al: 


To  be  general 


GEN    GEORGE  A    JOULWAN.  093-33-3S90.   UNITED  STATES 
ARMY 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

COAST  GUARD  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MALCOLM  D 
STEVENS.  AND  ENDING  P.^TRICK  M  GORMAN.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  SEPTEM- 
BER?. 1993. 

FORIGN  SERVICE 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  PAUL 
SNOW  CARPENTER.  AND  ENDING  JAMES  G  WALLAR. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE 
A.ND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON 
SEPTEMBER  14.  1993 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

COA.ST  GUARD  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  GORDON  D 
GARRETT,  AND  ENDING  JOSEPH  R  CASTILLO,  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  SEPTEM- 
BER 14,  1993 

COAST  GUARD  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JON  D 
ALLEN.  AND  ENDING  ROBERT  M  DEAN,  IV,  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  OCTOBER  4, 
1933 
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October  7.  1993 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T/iarsda^',  October  7,  1993 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Montgomery]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  G.V. 
( Sonny )  Montgomery  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  on  this  day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

With  the  noise  of  conflict  and  the 
sound  of  hostility  in  so  many  places, 
we  pray,  almighty  God.  that  those  in 
great  need  will  know  Your  presence 
and  Your  life  redeeming  power.  We 
pray,  O  God.  that  those  who  suffer  and 
their  families  will  realize  the  tran- 
scending strength  that  Your  word  does 
give  and  grasp  the  faith  and  hope  of 
Your  abiding  nearness  and  Your  mercy 
to  every  person.  May  Your  benediction 
that  speaks  of  abiding  faith  remind  us 
of  Your  peace  that  passes  all  human 
understanding.  Bless  us,  O  God,  this 
day  and  every  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  will  be  given  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


H.R.  2401.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1994  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2750.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2401)  "An  act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1994  for 
military  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  for  military  construction, 
and  for  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  per- 
sonnel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.   NuNN,   Mr.   ExoN.   Mr.   Levin,   Mr. 

KENNEDY,    Mr.     BINGAMAN,    Mr.    GLENN. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Graham, 
Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr.  Bryan. 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Kempthorne, 
Mr.  Faircloth,  and  Mrs.  Hutchison,  to 
be  the  conferees  on, the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2750)  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Lautenberg,  Mr.  B^TiD.  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Ms.  Mikul.ski,  Mr. 
D'AMATO.  Mr.  DOMENici.  Mr.  Hatfield. 
and  Mr.  Specter  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 


1991  Pulitzer  Prize  in  history,  a  $320,p00 
McArthur  Fellowship,  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship,  and  the  prestigious  Ban- 
croft Prize  from  Columbia  University 
for  her  work,  "A  Midwife's  Tale." 

Dr.  Ulrich's  research  approaches 
17th-century  life  from  the  viewpoint  of 
an  anthropologist  and  literary  critic, 
drawing  on  diaries,  household  inven- 
tories, gravestones,  and  court  records, 
to  fashion  a  highly  original  and  vividly 
realized  portrait  of  women  and  their 
relations  with  each  other,  their  chil- 
dren, and  men  in  early  American  his- 
tory. 

Her  dedication  to  quality  education 
and  research  and  her  commitment  to 
the  art  of  history  and  social  sciences 
deserves  our  admiration  and  praise.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and  the 
President  in  honoring  this  truly  re- 
markable woman  from  New  Hampshire. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  LAUREL  T. 
ULRICH 

(Mr  SWETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  New 
Hampshire's  most  admired  citizens.  Dr. 
Laurel  Thatcher  Ulrich,  a  history  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Today,  President  Clinton  will  award 
her  the  Frankel  Prize  and  the  medal  of 
arts  designated  for  contributions  in  the 
humanities,  adding  to  her  long  list  of 
honors.   She  already  has  received  the 


DISCHARGE  PETITION;  ALLOW  THE 

BRADY  BILL  TO  COME  UP  FOR  A 

VOTE 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  filing  a  discharge  peti- 
tion to  bring  H.R.  1025,  the  Brady  bill, 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  vote. 

In  this  Congress  the  Brady  bill  has 
been  on  the  slow  track  to  oblivion. 
Just  one  public  hearing  has  been  held, 
after  having  been  canceled  a  couple  of 
times,  in  a  Judiciary  subcommittee. 

In  the  preceding  Congress  the  Brady 
bill  had  been  passed  by  the  House  in 
May  of  1991,  only  to  die  a  slow  and  tor- 
turous death  in  the  other  body.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  House  needs  to 
take  action  on  an  essential  element  of 
a  crime  control  package,  the  Brady 
bill.  The  only  people  who  will  be  denied 
firearms  if  the  Brady  bill  becomes  law 
are  convicted  felons  and  adjudicated 
mental  incompetents  who  cannot  le- 
gally own  firearms  at  the  present  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign  this  dis- 
charge petition  because  it  would  be  a 
crime  if  Congress  left  town  this  year 
without  voting  on  the  Brady  bill. 


ON  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  RAYMON 
ROEBUCK 

(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
with   a   heavy    heart   for   the   loss   we 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typclace  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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incur  when  Raymon  Roebuck  leaves 
the  House.  But  conversely,  I  find  that 
we  can  do  so  with  a  light  heart,  and  a 
joyous  one. 

It  is  easy  to  be  joyous  about 
Raymon's  retirement,  when  you  con- 
sider that  now.  at  long  last,  after  giv- 
ing us  more  than  three  decades  of  his 
time,  his  professional  services,  his  per- 
sonal attention,  his  loyalty,  and  I  be- 
lieve, his  love. 

He  will  now  have  more  time  for  his 
extended  family,  his  many  friends,  his 
church  work,  his  grandchildren. 

Raymon  has  been  a  blessing.  When  it 
is  late  at  night,  and  the  session  has 
been  long  and  grinding,  when  tempers 
are  short,  and  when  patience  has  long 
gone  out  the  window,  we  can  go  and 
speak  softly  to  Raymon. 

He  will  calm  us  with  his  insight,  pro- 
vide us  with  the  sustenance  our  bodies 
and  our  minds  need,  or  give  us  the  lat- 
est on  what  is  happening  in  sports. 

Anything  to  get  us  through  our 
days— that  is  Raymon's  way  of  serv- 
ing— even  if  it  was  the  shock  of  telling 
us — Members  of  this  body  to,  "Hold  on. 
Sir,  you  will  have  to  wait  for  your  hot 
dog." 

Again,  as  we  all  say  goodby,  to 
Ra.vmon,  today  we  do  so  knowing  that 
Raymon  is  retiring  from  service  in  the 
House,  not  from  life. 

I  wish  him  Godspeed. 


I  may  end  up  in  the  same  district.  And 
as  a  very  brash,  inexperienced  Member, 
I  thought  that  would  not  be  such  a 
tough  race.  Little  did  I  know  what  a 
giant  BOB  Michel  was. 

I  am  proud  to  call  Bob  Michel  my 
friend  and  neighbor.  I  want  to  thank 
hiqji  for  the  help  he  has  given  me  as  a 
rather  new  Member  of  Congress.  And  I 
know  I  speak  for  millions  of  Illinoisans 
when  I  say,  thank  you  Bob  for  your 
service,  for  your  leadership,  and  for 
your  friendship. 


"BOB" 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HON. 
MICHEL 

(Mr.  EWING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


BAN  FGM 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
women  around  the  world  face  daily  hu- 
miliations, discriminations,  hardships, 
subordination,  and  suffering.  Women  in 
Africa  may  win  the  prize.  Young  girls 
in  many  African  countries  face  a  tradi- 
tional ritual  that  involves  the  cutting 
or  complete  removal  of  their  sex 
organ— or  female  genital  mutilation 
[FGM].  FGM  is  often  called  female  cir- 
cumcision, implying  a  similarity  to 
male  circumcision.  There  is  no  similar- 
ity, unless  male  circumcision  involved 
amputation. 

FGM  causes  serious  health  prob- 
lems— bleeding,  chronic  urinary  tract 
and  pelvic  infections,  build  up  of  scar 
tissue,  and  infertility.  The  women  that 
have  been  genitally  mutilated  experi- 
ence severe  trauma,  painful  inter- 
course, are  at  higher  risk  of  AIDS,  and 
experience  the  trauma  again  with  each 
childbirth,  and  all  for  a  practice  that 


marks.) 
Mr.   EWING.   Mr.   Speaker,  when  the  »  has  no  medical  purpose. 

The  practice  of  FGM  stems  from  an 


next  Congress  convenes,  the  Repub- 
lican conference  will  have  a  new  leader 
and  the  district  next  door  to  mine  will 
have  a  new  Representative.  Whomever 
those  persons  are,  they  will  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  filling  the  shoes  of  Bob 
Michel.  I  am  proud  to  be  the  leadoff 
speaker  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  in  hon- 
oring our  retiring  leader. 

Bob  Michel  is  one  of  those  rare  per- 
sons who  can  hold  together  a  group  of 
people  as  diverse  as  the  House  Repub- 
licans, who  can  be  a  partisan  when  nec- 
essary but  can  also  sit  down  and  find 
agreement  with  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
when  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
require  it. 

When  he  retires  after  nearly  50  years 
of  public  service.  Bob  will  know  that 
he  has  made  our  country  a  better 
place,  and  few  people  can  truly  make 
that  claim.  His  retirement,  although 
richly  deserved,  will  leave  a  void  for 
the  country  and  for  Illinois  in  particu- 
lar. Bob  Michel  has  been  stalwart  in 
representing  the  interests  of  central  Il- 
linois. 

As  an  aside,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
first  running  for  office  in  a  new  district 
and  they  were  drawing  a  new  map, 
there  was  some  talk  about  Michel  and 


intricate  mix  of  traditional  African  so- 
ciety's perceptions  of  gender  roles,  sex, 
health  practices,  local  customs,  supfr- 
stition,  and  religious  traditions.  The 
net  result  is  total  control  over  a  wom- 
an's sexuality  and  reproductive  sys- 
tem. 

As  communities  of  African  immi- 
grants from  nations  where  FGM  is 
practiced  grow  in  the  United  States,  we 
must  make  it  clear — they  and  their 
rich  and  proud  cultures  are  welcome  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  practice  of 
FGM  is  not.  For  that  reason.  Rep- 
resentative Barbara-Rose  Collins  and 
I  are  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit FGM  in  the  United  States.  This 
practice  runs  contrary  to  this  coun- 
try's attitudes  toward  women's  equal- 
ity and  women's  place  in  society.  There 
is  no  place  for  FGM  here. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  MICHEL 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.'  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
morning  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  I  am 
honored  to  call  a  friend.  Congressman 
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Bob  Michel.  lie  is  a  leader  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Gerald  Ford  and  John  Rhodes. 

Bob  is  enormously  popular  with  Re- 
publicans and  highly  respected  among 
our  Democratic  colleagues.  He  is  the 
kind  of  leader  you  never  want  to  dis- 
appoint, and  like  all  his  Republican 
colleagues  I  have  always  looked  to  him 
for  guidance. 

Bob's  reputation  for  loyalty  works 
both  up  and  down  the  Republican 
Party.  During  his  time  as  our  leader, 
he  remains  loyal  to  everybody  from 
Presidents  to  the  most  junior  Repub- 
lican Members. 

To  me,  his  trademark  is  his  willing- 
ness to  listen.  There  is  almost  always  a 
Member  on  the  floor,  who  wants  to  get 
his  ear,  and  as  I  watch  him,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  Bob  con- 
stantly gives  his  full  attention.  Bob's 
attitude  has  inspired  me  throughout 
my  years,  and  I  feel  a  great  sense  of 
loss  that  he  retires  next  year. 


D  1010 
THE  SITUATION  IN  SOMALIA 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
in  Somalia  make  it  plain  that  the 
United  States  must  review  its  policy 
there.  The  death,  wounding,  and  cap- 
ture of  American  soldiers  underscores 
the  need  for  review. 

Before  American  troops  are  commit- 
ted to  foreign  operations,  there  must 
be  a  clear  policy.  Such  a  policy  must 
include  a  precise  statement  of  our 
goals  and  purposes  and  clear  rules  of 
engagement.  It  must  also  set  out  what 
we  intend  to  do  there,  why  we  are 
there,  how  and  when  we  will  extract 
our  people. 

Such  a  policy  must  also  give  Amer- 
ican troops  the  ability  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  sufficient  resources,  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  troops,  weap- 
ons, equipment,  and  other  forms  of  sup- 
port, to  assure  their  eventual  safe  re- 
turn. 

It  is  apparent  that  those  require- 
ments have  not  yet  been  met  in  our 
presence  in  Somalia.  I  am  calling  upon 
the  administration  to  review  these 
matters,  consult  with  the  Congress, 
and  make  available  to  the  American 
people  the  information  needed  to  gain 
their  support.  We  cannot  continue  to 
expose  U.S.  military  personnel  to  fatal- 
ity, injury,  or  capture  without  giving 
them  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to 
defend  themselves. 

I  will  support  a  clear  and  decisive 
policy  with  discernible  and  achievable 
military  goals.  If  that  is  not  possible, 
our  troops  should  be  withdrawn  forth- 
with. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  BOB  MICHEL 
(Mr.  HASTERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  to  show  respect  and  pay 
tribute  to  Bob  Michel.  Bob  Michel  has 
certainly  been  an  institution  to  this 
House  for  years,  a  man  whose  heart  is 
as  big  as  this  Capitol,  a  man  whose  un- 
derstanding of  politics  and  politicians 
goes  beyond  that  which  a  junior  Mem- 
ber like  myself  can  really  begin  to 
comprehend. 

Bob  came  out  of  the  same  flatlands 
and  com  fields  of  Illinois  as  I  did.  He 
brought  to  this  place  good  common 
sense,  congeniality,  and  certainly  a 
style  of  leadership  that  says  we  listen. 
we  contemplate,  we  make  wise  deci- 
sions, and  we  follow  through. 

I  think  in  my  limited  years  at  both 
the  State  and  Federal  levels  of  public 
service.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  trib- 
ute than  to  say  that  Bob  Michel  is  a 
politician  in  all  the  very  best  respects 
of  that  word. 

Bob  Michel  has  given  the  word  poli- 
tician a  very,  very  honorable  defini- 
tion. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

NW^  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party  here. 
Bo^  Michel,  is  retiring.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  French  immigrant.  Bob  Michel 
has  lived  the  American  dream. 

Many  people  do  not  know  that  he 
served  in  World  War  H.  was  wounded  as 
a  combat  infantryman,  defending 
American  freedom  in  World  War  II. 
earning  two  Bronze  Stars,  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  four  battle  stars. 

Politics  In  America  writes  of  him: 

Many  would  affree  with  the  judgrnent  that 
he  has  been  the  most  impressive  House  lead- 
er of  either  party  since  Sam  Rayburn. 

His  calming  voice  has  kept  some  of 
us  more  conservative  Members  in  line. 
I  would  say  that  both  parties  will  miss 
him. 


IN  HONOR  OF  TERRY  DUNCAN. 
OCTOBER  7.  1993 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pain  and 
suffering  have  visited  many  American 
families  this  week.  We  all  know  of  the 
tragic  losses  suffered  in  Somalia  and 
we  grieve  for  the  families  who  lost 
loved  ones  there.  Our  soldiers  died  in 
pursuit  of  a  noble  cause — saving  the 
lives  of  others.  They  are  heroes. 

Today  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  honor  the  memory  of  yet  another 
hero,  an  American  killed  in  fighting 
this  week.  Terry  Duncan  died  Sunday 
night  during  the  unrest  in  Moscow.  He. 
too.  died  saving  the  lives  of  others. 

Terry  Duncan  was  a  graduate  of 
Tulane  University  an4  George  Wash- 
ington University.  His  grandparents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hurchel  Boggus,  are  resi- 
dents of  Heard  County,  GA. 

Witnesses  said  Terry  Duncan  was 
killed  during  the  battle  between  Com- 
munist hardliners  and  Russian  troops, 
but  not  before  he  saved  the  lives  of 
three  other  people  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  fighting,  including  a  re- 
porter for  the  New  York  Times. 

On  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  extend  our  deepest  and  most 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  the  family  and 
friends  of  Terry  Duncan.  Let  us  re- 
member his  courage  and  selflessness 
for  many  years  to  come. 


TRAGIC  LOSS  OF  OUR  SOLDIERS 
IN  SOMALIA 

(Mr.  TUCKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  rise  this  morning  to  join  in  the 
comments  on  the  tragic  loss  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  Somalia.  This  is  indeed 
a  time  of  bereavement  and  a  time  of  re- 
view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  and  of 
this  House  and  its  leadership  to  move 
swiftly,  to  move  expeditiously  to  re- 
view our  policy  in  Somalia,  for  even  as 
I  speak  right  now  on  the  House  floor 
the  leadership  is  meeting  with  the 
White  House  and  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  I  believe  that  very  soon  we 
are  going  to  have  a  resounding  and  res- 
olute policy  that  sets  some  timetables 
about  removing  our  troops  from  Soma- 
lia; but  let  us  never  forget.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  noble  and  laudable  efforts  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  mission  that  they  were 
originally  dispatched  to  do,  for  indeed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  have 
been  saved.  Twenty  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren under  5  years  old  were  being 
killed  in  Somalia,  so  when  we  look 
back  in  the  annals  of  time  and  the  an- 
nals of  history.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
realize  that  indeed  even  if  we  have  to 
pull  out.  we  will  have  done  a  noble 
thing  in  Somalia  and  that  our  soldiers 
will  not  have  died  in  vain. 
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this  week.  Jack  Russ.  former  Sergeant 
at  Arms  for  this  House,  pleaded  guilty 
to  major  embezzlement. 

Because  it  takes  so  long  to  resolve 
these  things,  it^'is  important  to  get 
started  as  early  as  possible  when  any 
problem  surfaces.  That  is  why  we  need 
to  act  on  the  resolution  for  an  Ethics 
Committee  investigation  into  the 
House  post  office. 

The  former  bagman  in  that  scheme 
has  pleaded  guilty  to  helping  Members 
of  Congress  embezzle  taxpayers' 
money.  It  is  time  to  find  out  how  many 
Congressmen,  which  Congressmen,  and 
how  much  money. 

No  coverups,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  public 
is  sick  of  Congress  hounding  everybody 
else,  while  going  soft  on  our  own.  We 
cannot  close  our  eyes  and  pretend 
nothing  happened. 

I  will  be  asking  for  a  floor  vote  on  a 
privileged  resolution.  H.R.  238.  the 
Istook  resolution,  to  get  our  Ethics 
Committee  active  on  this  matter.  I 
hope  all  Members  of  this  body  will  sup- 
port that  effort. 


RESOLUTION 
THE      HOUSE 


ON  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  HON. 
BOB  MICHEL 

(Mr.    BALLENGER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


INTRODUCTION  OF 
TO  INVESTIGATE 
POST  OFFICE 

(Mr.  ISTOOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
make  little  messes  here  in  Congress. 
When  we  make  a  mess,  it  is  a  doozy. 
The  House  bank,  which  caused  such  a 
fuss  last  year,  still  is  not  over.  Only 


AMERICAN  MILITARY  MISSION  IN 
SOMALIA 

(Mr.  McHALE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McHALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day a  company  of  U.S.  Rangers  coura- 
geously fought  a  12-hour  battle  against 
an  overwhelming  force  of  well  armed 
urban  guerrillas  loyal  to  Somali  war- 
lord, Mohammed  Aideed.  Despite  in- 
tense small  arms  and  rocket  fire,  our 
soldiers  fiercely  and  bravely  defended 
their  perimeter  until  reinforced  by  an 
armored  relief  column.  The  Rangers 
suffered  70  percent  casualties,  includ- 
ing at  least  12  dead  and  75  wounded. 
Photos  and  video  tapes  after  the  battle 
depicted  atrocities  which  both  angered 
and  sickened  our  Nation. 

In  the  wake  of  such  battlefield  cour- 
age displayed  by  our  soldiers,  I  dis- 
agree with  those  who  would  appease 
Aideed  by  calling  for  an  immediate  and 
precipitous  withdrawal  from  Somalia. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  initiate  a  cow- 
ardly rush  for  the  door. 

In  my  view,  American  combat  forces 
should  be  removed  from  Somalia,  but 
in  an  orderly  military  retrograde, 
where  the  timetable  is  ours  not 
Aideed's.  If  we  as  a  nation '  display 
weakness,  no.  matter  how  carefully 
cloaked  in  public  policy  debate,  the  in- 
evitable message  to  Aideed  and  others 
will  be  that  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy can  be  shaped  and  altered  by  the 
brutal  taking  of  American  lives.  Such  a 
message  invites  repetition. 

Finally,  we  must  be  firm  in  our  re- 
solve that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  last  Sunday's  attack  will  be  held 
accountable.  No  matter  how  long  it 
takes.  No  matter  what  it  costs.  Such  a 
commitment  is  not  revenge.  It  is  a  sol- 
emn, unpaid  debt  we  owe  to  our  dead 
and  wounded  soldiers. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  REPUBLICAN  LEADER 
BOB  MICHEL 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  pay  tribute  to  our  Republican 
leader,  BOB  Michel,  who  has  announced 
his  retirement  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  son  of  a  French  immigrant.  Bob 
Michel  has  lived  the  American  dream. 

As  a  wounded  combat  infantryman, 
he  defended  "America*  freedom  in 
World  War  II,  earning  two  Bronze 
Stars,  the  Purple  Heart,  and  four  bat- 
tle stars. 

As  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  he  has 
worked  for  the  people  of  the  Illinois 
18th  District  since  1957. 
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Bob  Michel's  colleagues  have  voted 
him  Republican  leader  seven  consecu- 
tive times,  and  in  1989  President  Ron- 
ald Reagan  presented  him  with  the 
Citizens  Medal,  our  Nation's  second 
highest  presidential  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Politics  in  America 
writes  of  Bob  Michel,  "Many  would 
agree  with  the  judgment  that  he  has 
been  the  most  impressive  House  leader 
of  either  party  since  Sam  Rayburn." 

The  Almanac  of  American  Politics 
says,  "He  is  a  man  of  old-fashioned  per- 
sonal decency." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  such  a 
great  leader,  and  we  will  miss  such  a 
great  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel].   "^ 


Raymon  is  hanging  it  up,  or  calling  it 
a  day.  as  we  say.  after  over  30  years  of 
service  to  the  Democratic  side,  but  also 
to  the  Republican  side  because  often  I 
see  some  of  my  colleagues  from  the  Re- 
publican side  coming  into  our  Cloak- 
room for  a  good  lunch,  or  some  com- 
miseration, or  a  little  bit  of  advice 
from  Raymon. 

So,  in  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  composed  of  great  leaders 
with  a  lot  of  public  notoriety,  as  well 
as  great  leaders  who  do  not  have  that 
same  kind  of  public  celebrity,  but  in 
this  case  we  will  miss  both  of  these 
gentlemen. 


TWO  PERSONS  LEAVING  AN  IM- 
PRINT ON  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  nor- 
mally Members  take  the  well  to  talk 
about  what  we  would  call  galactic,  or 
global,  or  profound  issues.  Today  I  am 
not  going  to  do  that.  I  will  talk  about 
two  very  important  people  who  I  think 
have  left  an  imprint  on  this  House  of 
Representatives,  one  of  whom  who  has 
been  spioken  about  at  length  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  is  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  the  minor- 
ity leader  who  announced  that  he 
would  not  seek  reelection  at  the  end  of 
this  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known.  Bob  for 
all  of  my  23  years  here  in  the  House, 
and  he  is  a  very  good  man  who  has 
served  well  and  served  faithfully  his 
country  and  his  constituency. 

Another  one  who  has,  perhaps,  a  lit- 
tle less  lofty  position  here  in  the 
House,  but  is  our  equally  good  friend, 
is  Raymon  Roebuck  who  is  the  man- 
ager   of    the    Democratic    Cloakroom. 


WE  NEED  A  PLAN  TO  GET  OUR 
TROOPS  OUT  OF  SOMALIA 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  do  not  learn  from  history  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it.  Two  thousand 
more  combat  troops  into  Somalia  so 
that  they  can  be  withdrawn  in  6 
months.  This  is  the  same  kind  of  drib- 
ble in,  incremental  "light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel"  talk  that  we  heard  in  Viet- 
nam in  1968. 

What  are  those  troops  going  to  do? 
Are  they  going  to  be  commanded  by 
the  same  incompetent  U.N.  bureau- 
crats that  got  24  Americans  killed  in 
the  first  place? 

Remember,  the  United  Nations  is 
still  in  command  in  Somalia.  Has  the 
United  Nations  agreed  to  let  these 
troops  concentrate  on  securing  the  re- 
lease of  our  POW's? 

What  if  our  POW's  are  not  back  in 
the  end  of  6  months?  Are  we  going  to 
send  more  troops  in?  Or  are  we  going  to 
pull  out? 

Do  we  yet  have  a  plan  to  complete 
the  mission  in  Somalia?  Better  yet,  do 
we  even  have  a  mission  in  Somalia? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion has  answered  none  of  these  basic 
questions.  Yet  the  White  House  wants 
us  to  give  them  6  more  months.  We 
have  been  there  10  months,  and  the  sit- 
uation gets  worse  each  day. 

We  do  not  need  more  rhetoric  about 
nation  building,  we  do  not  need  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  dictated  by  U.N. 
diplocrats  in  their  New  York  salons. 
We  want  a  concrete,  step-by-step  plan 
to  get  our  POW's  out  and  our  troops 
home. 

The  next  photo  op  on  the  White 
House  lawn  celebrating  the  return  of 
American  troops  must  only  occur  after 
all  of  our  troops  are  safely  returned  to 
American  soil. 
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Ms.  SLAUGHTER  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Clinton  came  to  Congress  2 
weeks  ago.  he  made  a  promise  to  me. 
and  to  every  other  American.  He  prom- 
ised a  plan  to  provide  each  of  us  with 
the  security  of  knowing  we  will  get  the 
health  care  we  need,  whenever  we  need 
it. 

As  the  President  proposes,  the  Con- 
gress will  dispose.  I  will  be  working 
closely  with  my  constituents  in  Roch- 
ester to  examine  how  the  program  will 
affect  my  district — where  we  have  al- 
ready made  such  great  strides  in  ex- 
panding access  and  controlling  health 
care  costs. 

I  am  pleased  that  there  are  already 
many  aspects  of  the  proposed  health 
care  reforms  that  will  help  the  people 
of  my  district.  For  example,  I  recently 
heard  from  a  constituent  named  James 
Dunbar.  He  is  personally  worried  about 
rising  health  care  costs — because  his 
monthly  Social  Security  check  is  al- 
most entirely  consumed  by  the  cost  of 
his  medication.  For  seniors  like  Mr. 
Dunbar,  health  care  reform  promises 
relief,  through  the  proposed  prescrip- 
tion drug  coverage  plan.  This  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  making  prescription 
drugs  affordable  for  the  millions  on 
fixed  incomes. 

The  President's  plan  promises  re- 
sfxjnsibility  and  accountability.  It  also 
proposes  to  keep  health  care  costs  from 
spiraling,  by  more  effectively  control- 
ling spending. 

For  the  sake  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  for  our 
own  families  and  communities,  we 
must  work  to  make  these  promises  be- 
come reality. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  provide  cov- 
erage for  those  37  million  Americans 
currently  without  health  care.  It  will 
be  our  job  to  look  carefully  and  delib- 
eratively  at  the  President's  proposal. 
And  it  will  then  be  our  turn  to  save 
what  is  right  and  correct  what  is  wrong 
with  our  present  health  care  system. 
For  the  sake  of  James  Dunbar,  my  dis- 
trict and  our  Nation's  future.  I  look 
forward  to  this  opportunity. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 
(Ms.  SLAUGHTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  BOB  MICHEL 
(Mrs.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mrs.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  our  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Representative  Bob 
Michel,  for  his  many  years  of  service 
to  this  body.  The  gentleman  from  Peo- 
ria is  a  man  of  integrity  and  keen  in- 
telligence, and  he  has  served  his  dis- 
trict and  our  Nation  in  a  truly  out- 
standing manner. 

Being  an  effective  leader  is  never  an 
easy  task,  and  I  am  sure  it  can  be  espe- 
cially frustrating  as  the  leader  of  the 
minority  party.  However,  Representa- 
tive Michel  has  carried  out  his  respon- 
sibilities with  energy,  humor,  and  a 
deep  commitment  to  getting  the  job 
done. 
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His  keen  intelligence,  his  integrity, 
and  his  gentlemanly  demeanor  have  en- 
deared him  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  we  will  miss  him. 

I  hope  he  knows  that  when  he  leaves 
Washington,  he  will  take  with  him  not 
only  the  satisfaction  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, but  also  the  gratitude  and  best 
wishes  of  his  many  friends  and  admir- 
er^ on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

SUPPORT  NAFTA 

(Mr.  LAUGHLIN  £isked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  begin  by  saying  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  is  a  major 
breakthrough  in  economic  policy. 

I^AFTA  will  create  the  largest  mar- 
ket in  the  world  wit\i  a  combined  econ- 
omy of  $6.5  trillion  and  370  million  peo- 
ple. 

Mexico's  population  is  growing  at  2 
percent  per  year,  and  ft.  is  a  significant 
market  now  for  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  agreement  will  boost  Mexi- 
co's demand  for  greater  volume  and  va- 
riety of  our  food  products. 

Current  Mexican  tariffs  on  United 
States  agricultural  products  range 
from  10  to  25  percent  These  are  two- 
and-a-half-times  higher  than  the  Amer- 
ican tariffs  on  Mexican  products. 

Mexico  will  provide  United  States 
producers  a  new  and  growing  market. 
This  will  help  alleviate  the  surplus  of 
agricultural  goods  in  our  country. 

Among  the  agricultural  industries 
that  will  benefit  from  a  strong  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico  include  rice, 
cattle,  com.  grain,  and  cotton. 

For  the  future  of  agriculture  and 
thus  our  economy  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement. 


tradition,  a  person  whose  word  is  re- 
spected on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  it  is 
Bob  Michel.  Perhaps  he  yet  will  be 
Speaker  of  the  House. 


THE  MISSION  IN  SOMALIA 

(Mr.  BLUTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
in  Somalia  took  on  a  more  personal 
meaning  to  families  in  my  district  of 
Massachusetts  yesterday  when  it  was 
learned  that  one  native  son.  who  was 
serving  there  as  an  Army  ranger,  had 
been  killed,  and  another  seriously 
wounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  take  a  very 
hard  look  at  our  deployment  of  troops 
in  that  African  nation.  The  administra- 
tion needs  to  specify  why  our  people 
should  be  continued  to  be  deployed  in 
Somalia.  Our  humanitarian  mission 
there  is  long  over,  and  it  has  become 
painfully  evident  that  an  American 
presence  is  not  welcomed  there. 

Tragedies  continue  to  mount,  death 
tolls  are  on  the  rise.  What  is  our  over- 
riding national  interest  in  Somalia 
that  would  justify  our  young  people 
continuing  to  risk  their  lives  there? 

Let  us  get  a  plan  to  get  our  troops 
home,  but,  while  doing  that,  let  us 
make  sure  that  they  have  everything 
they  need  to  protect  themselves  and 
prevent  the  type  of  situation  which 
saw  our  troops  under  fire  without  ade- 
quate reinforcements  or  armor. 

D  1030 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  vow  to  never  let 
that   situation   happen   anytime,    any- 
where. 


THERE'S  STILL  A  CHANCE  FOR 
BOB  MICHEL  TO  BECOME  SPEAK- 
ER OF  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  HORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,^ 
[Mr.  Michel],  a  hero  to  the  Second 
World  War.  He  has  also  been  a  hero  of 
Congress  as  an  institution.  A  wise  man. 
a  man  of  great  common  sense,  a  decent 
human  being.  Bob  Michel  is  respected 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Bob  and 
Mrs.  Michel  do  not  go  too  far  when  his 
term  is  up.  His  dream  of  a  Republican 
majority  will  come,  and  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  Constitution  shows  that  the 
Speaker  of  the(  House  does  not  have  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  House.  The  Speaker 
always  has  been  since  1789,  but,  if  there 
ever  were  to  be  a  person  to  break  that 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  BOB  MICHEL, 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  w£is  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  years,  as  we  have  observed 
the  respect  and  confidence  level  in  this 
institution,  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  known  to  man,  decline,  no  one, 
but  no  one,  was  thinking  of  Bob 
Michel. 

Bob  Michel  clearly  is  the  most  capa- 
ble, caring,  understanding,  compas- 
sionate Member  of  this  institution  bar 
none,  and  I  believe  that  his  absence, 
when  he  retires  in  15  months,  not  to- 
morrow, as  he  likes  to  remind  us,  will 
create  an  incredible  void  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  him  well  in  his 
future  endeavors.  This  place  will  be 
much  worse  off  for  his  retirement. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago  there  was  a  gentleman  who 
served  in  this  body  from  Pennsylvania 
by  the  name  of  Paul  Dague.  Just  before 
Paul  died  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
interview  him,  and  I  asked  him  what 
his  greatest  accomplishment  in  the 
Congress  was,  and  he  said,  "I  left  the 
Congress  with  my  integrity  intact." 

That  is  a  statement  that  can  be  made 
about  Bob  Michel.  In  fact.  I  know  of  no 
one  in  this  body  who  could  make  that 
statement  more  than  Bob  Michel.  He 
retires  with  his  integrity  intact,  and 
because  he  has  had  that  integrity,  he 
has  had  the  kind  of  character  that  has 
allowed  him  to  lead,  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, to  mentor  many  Members  who 
have  come  through  this  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  are  a  greater  institution  for  hav- 
ing had  Bob  Michel  serve  here,  we  will 
continue  to  be  a  great  institution  be- 
cause he  has  15  more  months  of  leader- 
ship ahead,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  during  that  time. 


BOB  MICHEL.  A  MEMBER  OF 
GREAT  INTEGRITY 
(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


REFORM  OF  WELFARE  SYSTEM 
TIED  TO  HEALTH  pARE  REFORM 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  health  care  system  threatens 
our  security— the  security  of  working 
people,  and  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  Federal  deficit. 

If  we  do  nothing  to  control  the  costs 
of  health  care,  by  the  year  2000,  I  out  of 
every  4  Federal  dollars  will  go  towtyd 
health  care  costs  in  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Programs,  siphoning  off  need- 
ed funds  to  improve  our  economy  and 
other  critical  investments. 

We  want  to  reform  our  welfare  sys- 
tem. But  many  people  find  themselves 
in  welfare  lock.  They  are  reluctant  to 
take  a  job  if  that  job  will  not  provide 
them  and  their  children  with  health 
care  coverage. 

Many  working  people  find  themselves 
in  job  lock.  They  cannot  take  a  new  job 
unless  that  new  position  will  provide 
health  benefits.  And  what  is  worse  is 
people  who  find  themselves  unem- 
ployed and  without  coverage.  These 
people,  already  in  a  tenuous  financial 
condition,  could  be  wiped  out  if  they  or 
a  family  member  becomes  seriously  ill 
while  they  lack  insurance. 

Finally,  many  people  who  have  taken 
early  retirement  fear  that  the  coverage 
they  have  will  be  canceled  or  that  they 
must  work  until  they  are  eligible  for 
Medicare. 

Americans  should  be  assured  that  if 
they  get  sick  they  will  be  taken  care  of 
and  not  be  financially  ruined.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
to  ensure  that  this  security,  this  piece 
of  mind,  become  a  reality. 
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WISCONSIN  JOINS  FIGHT  ON 
CRIME.  MOVES  TO  ENACT  DEATH 
PENALTY 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
murders  took  the  lives  of  22,000  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  time  we  turn  the  tables. 

To  combat  this  horrific  rise  in  vio- 
lent crime,  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin 
is  moving  to  enact  the  death  penalty — 
77  percent  of  Wisconsin  residents  sup- 
port capital  punishment  according  to  a 
poll  taken  last  night  by  a  television 
station  in  Green  Bay.  Wisconsin  citi- 
zens understand  the  need  to  get  tough 
on  crime. 

It  is  about  time  we  do  the  same  here 
in  Congress. 

Here  are  some  appalling  examples. 
Carl  Wayne  Buntion  had  11  felony  con- 
victions and  9  separate  prison  terms. 
He  was  released  and  then  murdered  a 
police  officer.  He  should  get  the  death 
penalty. 

Sam  Barnett  was  released  after  get- 
ting early  parole  only  to  rape  the  same 
9-year-old  girl  again.  He  should  never 
step  outiSide  of  a  prison  again. 

We  nedd  to  get  tough  with  criminals 
and  protect  victims  for  a  change. 

No  more  parole.  No  more  endless  and 
costly  appeals.  No  more  revolving 
doors  at  our  prisons.  And  yes,  the 
death  penalty  for  certain  heinous 
crimes. 

If  you  do  the  crime  you  do  the  time. 
No  exceptions,  no  excuses. 


Our    mission    of    humanitarianism    is 
done.  Let  us  get  out  and  save  lives. 


DEATH  COUNT  IN  SOMALIA  AP- 
PROACHES THAT  OF  DESERT 
STORM 

(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  Somalia  is  not  just  upon  us,  it 
has  been  happening  to  us.  We  have  lost 
nearly  as  many  lives  in  Somalia  as  we 
did  in  Desert  Storm  over  a  much  short- 
er period. 

They  have  been  dragging  our  men 
through  the  streets  dead,  and  if  it  con- 
tinues, perhaps  our  women.  At  a  time 
when  this  Congress,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Democrats,  has  cut  defense 
$127  billion,  we  are  sending  troops  over- 
seas. In  the  tax  budget  they  passed, 
where  80  percent  of  the  spending  cuts 
come  after  1996,  they  cut  defense  $127 
billion.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
President  is  going  to  send  troops  to 
Haiti,  possibly  Bosnia,  and,  yes,  we  are 
even  in  Somalia  today. 

We  need  to  direct  our  forces  in  areas 
where  we  can  do  some  good.  Do  we  stay 
in  Somalia?  If  we  do,  do  we  kill  the 
same  people  that  we  were  trying  to 
help? 

Whether  we  are  liberal,  conservative, 
dove,  or  hawk,  it  is  time  to  bring  our 
men  and  women  home  from  Somalia. 


FURTHER  DEPLOYMENT  OF 

TROOPS  IN  SOMALIA  DEPEND- 
ENT ON  CONGRESSIONAL  AU- 
THORIZATION 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  there  is  no 
legal  authorization  fro  the  deployment 
of  the  United  States  forces  in  Somalia. 
President  Bush  deployed  large  forces 
without  prior  or  subsequent  authoriza- 
tion from  this  Congress,  as  required 
under  the  War  Powers  Act.  and  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  continued  that  de- 
ployment with  a  redu^63  force  but  still 
without  authorization  from  the  Con- 
gress, j^ 

Many  Members  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  resolution  we  passed  in 
this  House  last  spring  to  authorize  hu- 
manitarian assistance  is  not  in  effect 
because  it  was  never  subsequently 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  There  is  no 
outstanding  authorization  of  any  sort. 

The  President  must  meet  the  October 
15  deadline  set  by  this  House  to  submit 
a  report  for  authorization.  Further- 
more, that  report  should  be  under  sec- 
tion 4(A)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  It 
should  set  out  the  objectives,  the 
scope,  and  the  duration  of  the  deploy- 
ment. It  should  start  the  60-day  clock 
ticking  in  this  House,  and  we  have  to 
either  accept  that  report,  modify  it,  or 
reject  it  and  bring  the  troops  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent,, and  the  Congress  to  face  up  to 
their  constitutional  responsibilities. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  PRIDE  FOR 
SERVICE  OF  REPUBLICAN  LEAD- 
ER. BOB  MICHEL 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
one  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
first  elected  to  Congress  in  a  special 
election  in  January  1980.  The  following 
December  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
voting  to  elect  my  Illinois  colleague. 
Bob  Michel,  as  our  Republican  leader. 
It  was.  perhaps,  the  best  vote  I  have 
ever  cast  in  Washington. 

Bob  has  been  our  party's  leader  in 
the  House  ever  since,  during  almost  the 
entire  time  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body,  and  longer,  continuously, 
than  any  other  Republican  leader  in 
history— longer  than  John  Rhodes, 
longer  than  Charlie  Halleck,  longer 
than  Jerry  Ford. 

There  has  never  been  a  moment  when 
we  have  been  other  than  proud  of  him. 
Because  with  Bob  Michel  of  Peoria, 
the  heartland  of  this  great  country, 
you  get  exactly  whet  you  see,  not  an 


ounce  of  deviousness  or  guile,  nothmg 
but  good  old  American  straight- 
forwardness decency  and  devotion  to 
country,  to  this  institution,  to  his  fel- 
low Members,  to  his  State,  community, 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  to  his 
family. 

And  what  a  beautiful  family.  With 
his  lovely  wife,  Corrine,  always  at  his 
side,  and  his  four  fine  children.  Bob  has 
cut  a  swath  of  good  ole  Republican  fis- 
cal conservatism  combined  with  a  de- 
sire to  make  our  system  work  through- 
out his  service  in  Washington. 

Working  together,  avoiding  gridlock, 
and  yes,  compromise  and  getting  the 
job  done — dirty  words  in  Washington  in 
a  time  of  combat  politics  and  enter- 
tainment news — have  been  his  hall- 
mark. 

When  I  leave  this  body  I  will  look 
back  on  my  time  as  a  soldier  in  Bob 
Michel's  army  as  among  my  fondest 
memories — a  man  who  has  done  the 
American  people,  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  everyone  of  us 
proud. 


D  1040 

SUPPORT  AMERICAN  TROOPS  IN 
SOMALIA 

(Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  this  morning  to  support 
President  Clinton  in  his  stand  to  re- 
main in  Somalia  and  to  come  before 
the  House  to  express  the  plan  for  the 
next  6  months.  I  think  that  the  United 
States  has  a  question:  Will  the  United 
States  be  a  member  of  the  world  body 
of  United  Nations,  or  will  we  become  a 
country  of  isolationism,  as  President 
Taft  wanted  us  to  do? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  Unit- 
ed States  did  not  approve  the  League  of 
Nations  in  World  War  I  when  the  body 
of  nations  came  together.  The  Congress 
said  we  do  not  approve  of  that. 

I  think  the  question  today  is  whether 
the  United  States  of  America  is  going 
to  be  a  participant  in  the  new  inter- 
national order,  the  new  world  order, 
where  the  United  Nations  will  be  the 
police  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  so  proud  this 
morning  when  I  saw  Sgt.  Bobby  Jack- 
son from  a  hospital  in  Germany,  an  Af- 
rican-American who  was  wounded  with 
those  on  that  tragic  day  when  we  lost 
12  soldiers.  He  said  he  was  proud  to  be 
in  Somalia.  He  said  he  had  a  mission. 
He  said  he  volunteered  in  this  all-vol- 
unteer army.  He  said^he  hopes  he  re- 
covers to  go  back  to  complete  the  mis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  do  not  allow 
hysteria  to  enter  into  this.  Let  trs  see 
where  we  will  go  in  this  new  world 
order  for  the  future. 
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ADMINISTRATION  ON  DISASTROUS 
COURSE 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as 
the  President  this  minute  is^rying  to 
justify  to  American  parents  why  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  sacrificing  their 
lives  in  Somalia,  I  have  learned  that 
the  night  before  last  his  United  Na- 
tions Ambassador  voted  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  they  approved,  another 
peacekeeping  operation.  This  one  is  in 
Rwanda. 

Even  as  the  American  troops  are  now 
entering  Haiti  on  another  peacekeeping 
mission  and  we  are  learning  of  the 
deaths  over  the  weekend  of  12  brave 
American  boys  in  Somalia,  and  2  more 
overnight  last  night.  Where  does  it 
end?  Can  anyone  in  this  room  tell  me 
where  Rwanda  is,  or  why  we  are  going 
there,  or  what  vital  American  interest 
is  at  stake  in  Rwanda? 

We  are  told  we  are  going  to  be  patrol- 
ling between  the  majority  Hutus  and 
the  minority  Tutsis  in  Rwanda.  Why. 
Mr.  Speaker? 

We  are  now  involved  in  17  peacekeep- 
ing operations  in  the  world,  from  El 
Salvador  to  Cambodia,  with  14  more  re- 
quests pending.  There  are  dozens  more 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  multilateralism  we 
are  talking  about  is  leading  to  Amer- 
ican deaths,  with  no  justification.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  abandon 
this  disastrous  course  they  are  now  on. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  ROBERT  H. 
MICHEL 

(Ms.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  a  great  Republican  leader 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]. 

I  had  heard  of  Bob  Michel  many 
years  before  I  actually  had  the  chance 
to  work  with  him  here  in  the  Congress. 
I  remember  him  through  the  sixties, 
through  the  trying  periods  of  the  sev'- 
enties,  and  well  into  the  eighties,  when 
we  worked  together  to  elect  a  great  Re- 
publican President,  Ronald  Reagan. 

Bob  Michel  was  always  the  leader. 
He  was  always  calm  and  thoughtful 
and  provided  great  leadership  when  we 
often  needed  that  through  the  years. 
When  I  was  Republican  State  chairman 
in  a  little  State  far  away,  Washington 
State,  Bob  Michel  came  out  to  help  us 
do  the  job  that  we  were  elected  to  do  in 
electing  Republicans  to  office.  He  was 
there  for  the  Republican  l^dership 
conferences.  He  was  there  for  those  of 
us  Western  chairmen  who  needed  a 
strong  influence,  a  good  spokesman  for 
our  party. 

But  as  I  have  come  to  this  Congress 
as  a   freshman,   I  want   to  say,   more 


than  ever  have  I  appreciated  our  lead- 
er. Bob  Michel.  This  gentleman  has 
taken  the  time  to  listen  to  us  fresh- 
men, to  help  us  learn  the  process,  al- 
ways calm,  always  thoughtful,  always 
giving  us  good  advice  and  providing 
good  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  thank  you 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  want 
to  say  for  me,  and  for  many  others, 
when  he  leaves  this  body,  he  will  be 
taking  the  heart  of  this  great  institu- 
tion with  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  ROBERT  H. 
MICHEL 

(Mr.  WALSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
thinks  of  honesty,  integrity,  fairness, 
warmth,  and  friendship  you  have  a  pic- 
ture of  our  minority  leader.  Bob 
Michel. 

Bob  was  one  of  the  first  people  I  met 
when  joining  the  House  5  years  ago.  His 
gracious  welcome  has  made  many  a 
freshman  feel  welcome  and  at  ease,  no 
matter  how  difficult  the  problems  in 
Congress  might'  be  Bob  never  takes 
himself  too  seriously— A  good  lesson 
for  all  of  us.  If  you  need  help  or  advice, 
you  automatically  turn  to  Bob  because 
he  always  has  the  right  approach  to 
the  situation. 

We  were  all  sorry  from  a  professional 
standpoint  to  learn  he  would  not  seek 
reelection  next  year.  At  the  same  time, 
after  36  years  of  service  in  Congress,  if 
anyone  deserves  the  chance  to  sit  back 
and  smell  the  roses.  Bob  is  that  person. 

Fortunately  he  will  be  with  us  to 
provide  his  leadership  skills  through 
1994.  There  are  many  serious  problems 
facing  this  Nation  that  will  occupy  him 
during  this  time,  but  we  all  know  Bob 
will  meet  the  challenge. 

There  is  an  old  Irish  saying  that 
sums  up  the  quality  of  this  man: 

Humor,  to  a  man.  is  like  a  feather  pillow. 
It  is  filled  with  what  Is  easy  to  find,  but 
gives  great  comfort. 

That  humor  and  great  comfort  is 
what  Bob  Michel  means  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 


tleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Kopetski] 
and  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wise],  we  have  become  all  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  frightening  statistics 
confronting  our  Nation  concerning 
mental  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  19  percent  of  all  adults 
in  any  given  6-month  period  are  going 
to  be  suffering  in  this  country  from 
mental  illness  or  substance  abuse  dis- 
orders. One-third  of  our  homeless  suffer 
from  mental  illness.  Some  12  percent  of 
American  children  and  adolescents 
today,  suffer  from  mental  illness  or 
substance  abuse,  and  4  out  of  every  5 
will  have  no  treatment. 

The  costs  associated  with  not  dealing 
with  mental  illness  today  are  far  great- 
er than  the  costs  associated  with  fac- 
ing the  issues.  Businesses  will  lose  over 
$100  billion  due  to  lost  productivity  due 
to  substance  abuse  and  mental  illness. 
Direct  costs  in  treating  mental  illness 
can  be  as  little  as  $68  billion.  There  is 
a  cost  effectiveness  to  dealing  with  this 
tragic  issue  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week  and  improving  the 
plight  of  the  mentally  ill.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  ensure  that  mental  illness  is  in- 
cluded in  our  health  care  debate  this 
year. 


MENTAL  ILLNESS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

(Mr.  MACHTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week.  Fortunately,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  mental  health  community 
have  made  this  heightened  awareness 
last  much  longer  than  a  week. 

As  a  cofounder  of  the  House  Working 
Group  on  Mental  Illness,  along  with 
my   distinguished   colleague,   the   gen- 


QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  SOMALIA 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Presi- 
dent Clinton  finally  announces  this  ad- 
ministration's policy  relating  to  Soma- 
lia. Today  we  hear  the  weak  justifica- 
tion for  sacrificing  young  American 
lives.  Today  the  American  people  learn 
why  we  have  wasted  $1  billion  to  rescue 
ungrateful  Somalis.  Today  we  finally 
learn  when  our  troops  will  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  the  American  peo- 
ple demand  that  this  Congress  now  ask 
some  serious  questions:  Why  did  this 
House  fail  to  act  months  ago  on  my  bill 
to  withdraw  our  troops?  Why  did  we 
allow  our  troops  to  serve  under  a  bun- 
gled foreign  command?  Why  did  we  ex- 
pose our  helicopter  crews  to  obvious 
fatal  ground  fire?  Why  did  this  admin- 
istration use  nation-building  as  a 
cover? 

Mr.  Speaker,  have  we  so  weakened 
our  military  in  10  months  that  this  fi- 
asco can  happen  again?  Will  we  bring 
the  Somali  criminal  acts  to  justice,  or 
will  Americans  all  over  the  world  be 
targets  for  international  terrorism? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dozens  of  Americans 
who  sacrificed  their  lives,  including 
the  latest  fatality  last  night,  deserve 
answers  to  these  questions.  I  demand 
that  this  House  and  its  committees  ad- 
dress these  questions  and  address  these 
issues  now. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
minute  is  hardly  enough  time  to  de- 
scribe our  great  Republican  leader.  Bob 
Michel.  We  will  undoubtedly  be  taking 
special  orders  in  the  months  to  come  to 
honor  this  great  man.  But  for  now  two 
terms  come  to  mind  when  I  think  of 
Bob  Michel.  Being  a  former  marine 
myself,  the  first  term  I  think  of  is  "es- 
prit de  corps.  "  Bob  Michel  has  been 
the  spirit  of  the  Republican  Party  fcr 
all  these  38  years. 

D  1050 

Bob  Michel  is  a  great  man.  the  living 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  best  about 
the  Republican  Party. 

There  is  one  other  term  that  comes 
to  mind  when  I  think  of  Bob  Michel. 
That  word,  that  phrase,  is  "semper 
fidelis,"'  another  Marine  Corps  term.  It 
means  "always  faithful." 

I  think  back  to  the  first  2  years  of 
the  Ronald  Reagan  Presidency,  when 
Bob  Michel  put  his  heart  and  soul  into 
passing  the  Reagan  program  through 
Congress.  He  made  tough  votes  that 
were  difficult  to  make,  cutting  back  on 
entitlement  programs,  doing  things 
that  we  should  have  been  doing  all 
along.  He  almost  lost  the  election  be- 
cause of  it  in  1982,  but  he  was  always 
faithful  to  his  beliefs,  to  the  Repub- 
lican philosophy  of  limited  govern- 
ment, and  to  putting  the  vital  interests 
of  our  country  first. 

We  are  going  to  miss  that  man  dear- 
ly. God  bless  him. 


and  woman,  while  others  only  would 
see  the  bad;  his  passion  to  fight  not 
,only  for  the  things  that  would  "play  in 
Peoria,"  but  also  for  the  things  that 
would  help  all  American  families;  and 
finally,  his  passion  for  his  party  and 
this  institution  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  inspiration  to  me  and  to 
those  who  may  have  forgotten  the  true 
meaning  of  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been — and  will 
continue  to  be — a  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  House 
under  a  man  of  such  rare  quality  as  our 
minority  leader.  While  his  presence  in 
this  body  will  be  greatly  missed,  there 
are'plenty  of  us  who  understand  his  de- 
sire to  conquer  the  new  challenges  that 
lie  ahead — like  knocking  those  three 
stokes  off  his  game  in  the  early  months 
of  1995. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  one 
final  comment  to  share  with  Bob 
Michel  and  that  is  to  say  "thank  you." 
I  thank  you.  Bob,  for  your  tireless  ef- 
forts and  your  loyal  commitment  to 
your  party  and  to  your  Nation — your 
hard  work  certainly  did  not  go  unno- 
ticed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  BOB  MICHEL 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  of  a  man  who  Congres- 
sional Quarterly's  "Politics  in  Amer- 
ica" describes— in  his  own  words —  as  a 
"doggone  decent  son  of  a  gun."  Well, 
my  fellow  Members,  this  fine  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  not  only  a  de- 
cent and  honorable  man.  but  also  a 
good  friend  and  a  trusted  adviser  to 
this  institution. 

To  many  of  us  who  came  into  the 
House  in  1980.  we  looked  to  Bob  Michel 
as  the  captain  of  our  ship — and  we 
strongly  do  so  today  as  well.  With  a 
firm  hand  on  the  tiller.  Bob  Michel  has 
steered  our  party  in  the  House  through 
the  calm  waters  of  agreement  and  the 
stormy  seas  of  dissent.  But,  through  it 
all,  this  loyal  public  servant  has  stayed 
the  course — offering  guidance  and  good 
humor  to  all  along  the  way. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  dis- 
tinguished this  leader  the  most  in  his 
years  of  service  is  his  passion — his  pas- 
sion to  see  the  good  in  his  fellow  man 


THANK  YOU,  BOB  MICHEL 

(Mr.  PORTMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PORTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
rise  today  to  thank  Bob  Michel,  to 
thank  Bob  Michel  for  leading  my  party 
and  this  House  with  integrity  and  with 
what  one  publication  has  called  "old- 
fashioned  personal  decency,"  but  also 
to  thank  him  for  his  extraordinary 
service  to  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  over  his  13  years  of  service  as 
leader  of  the  Republicans  in  this 
House. 

In  my  first  2  years  in  the  Bush  White 
House,  I  saw  firsthand  Bob  Michel's 
great  value  to  the  Presidents  of  this 
country.  I  saw  his  calm,  cool-headed 
approach  to  issues.  I  saw  his  loyalty, 
and  I  saw  his  very  sound  advice  and 
counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  leader  will  be 
missed.  I  hope  that  we  will  remember 
what  he  stood  for. 


in  the  House,  always  conducting  the 
debate  in  an  honorable  fashion,  with 
concentration  on  differences  of  opinion 
and  not  differences  in  personality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  it  has 
been  a  privilege  to  serve  under  Leader 
Michel  these  last  5  years.  I  certainly 
hope  that  whoever  replaces  him  as 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
House  in  the  future  will  keep  his  hon- 
orable traits  in  mind  and  incorporate 
them  into  our  leadership  into  the  fu- 
ture. 


THE  HONORABLE  BOB  MICHEL 

(Mr.  SCHIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to,  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  my 
colleagues  before  me,  I  rise  to  honor 
our  leader,  BOB  MICHEL. 

Leader  Michel  has  exhibited  traits  of 
ethnics  in  all  of  his  actions,  personally 
and  in  conducting  business  in  the 
House,  of  always  putting  the  Nation's 
business  before  personal  business.  And 
when  there  is  a  debate  on  issues, 
whether  it  is  within  the  Republican 
Party  or  with  the  majority  party  here 


A  TIME  FOR  CHANGE 

(Mrs.  MEEK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the 
House  will  consider  the  goals  2000  legis- 
lation. As  one  who  was  intimately  in- 
volved with  school  reform  in  Florida,  I 
welcome  this  initiative.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  some  of  those  opposing 
this  effort  to  improve  our  schools  are 
the  leading  opponents  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

For  the  first  time  in  13  years  we  have 
a  President  who  believes  that  improve- 
ment of  education  i,s  much  more  than  a 
throw  away  line  in  a  campaign  speech. 
For  the  first  time  in  13  long  years,  it  is 
possible  to  move  ahead  with  edu- 
cational reform  because  for  this  Presi- 
dent reform  means  action,  not  reac- 
tion. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  setting  of  vol- 
untary national  education  standards, 
including  content  standards.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  incentive  grants  to  as- 
sist in  the  implementation  of  the  goals. 

The  opponents  of  this  legislation  are 
using  the  same  arguments  used  in  the 
1960's  when  the  Federal  elementary  and 
secondary  programs  were  created.  This 
is  yet  another  example  foe  their  argu- 
ments intellectual  costiveness.  They 
say  this  takes  away  local  flexibility 
and  will  create  a  national  school  board, 
but  these  are  the  same  people  who 
decry  that  state  of  America's  public 
schools.  They  really  want  to  shut  down 
public  education  and  limit  it  to  the 
wealthy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  should  reject 
the  Janus-faced  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  goals  2000.  Let  us  get  on  with 
the  improvement  of  our  schools  and 
pass  this  bill. 


SOMALIA 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
participating  in  a  special  order  soon  for 
a  great  American.  Bob  Michel.  But 
this  morning  I  want  to  pass  on  to  my 
colleagues  and  my  fellow  Americans 
two  tragic  phone  calls  I  received  last 
night  after  a  special  order  that  I  did 
with  several  colleagues  on  Somalia. 
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One  gentleman  was  listening  to  my 
recitation  of  the  names  of  the  12  heroic 
young  men  who  were  killed  in  Somalia. 
He  said  he  began  to  cry.  because  he  rec- 
ognized the  name  of  the  son  of  his  best 
friend  from  h)^h  school  who.  like  my- 
self, served_h<s  country  in  Vietnam.  He 
and  his  friend  had  survived  Vietnam, 
and  the  son  dies  in  an  alley  in 
Mogadishu. 

But  the  worst  call  came  from  the 
wife  of  a  U.S.  Army  captain  stationed 
at  Fort  Campbell.  One  of  her  neighbors, 
another  military  wife,  recognized  that 
it  was  her  husband  being  mutilated  and 
dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Mogadishu,  his  corpse.  She  had  not 
been  informed  by  the  Army  that  he  was 
dead  or  missing.  She  sees  him  on  a  tel- 
evision screen  mutilated  and  dead  and 
stark  naked  and  being  dragged  around. 

I  think  that  this  House  ought  to  have 
a  joint  session,  doors  closed,  get  the  in- 
telligence briefings  I  am  getting  up- 
■stairs.  ev«ry  one  of  us.  to  decide  how  to 
advise  the  President  about  what  to  do 
in  Somalia. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAMP:  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2872 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2872. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tucker).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CON- 

2446. 

AP- 


PERMISSION         TO         FILE 
FERENCE    REPORT    ON    H.R. 
MILITARY      CONSTRUCTION 
PROPRIATIONS  ACT.  1994 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight.  Oc- 
tober 7.  1993,  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  2446)  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1994,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2518. 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR. 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES. 
AND  EDUCATION.  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 

ACT.  1994 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1993,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2518)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1994,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

GKNER.Al,  LEAVE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2518  now 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1100 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tucker).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  on  Wednesday,  October  6,  1993. 
the  conference  report  is  considered  as 
read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
October  5.  1993.  at  page  H7422.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Por- 
ter] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  NATCHER]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  present 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2518,  the 
fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
related  agencies  The  full  conference 
agreement.  House  Report  103-275,  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  5,  1993.  and  has  been  avail- 
able to  Members  since  Wednesday 
morning. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  conference 
report  to  the  House.  I  think  the  con- 
ferees were  able  to  work  out  a  good 
bill.  We  have  resolved  all  135  amend- 
ments in  disagreement,  and  we  did  it  in 
the  shortest  conference  we  have  had 
since  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this,  it 
speaks  well  for  our  staff.  We  have  an 
excellent  staff  on  our  committee,  just 
like  we  do  on  all  of  the  committees  in 
the  House.  It  is  a  distinct  honor  and  a 
privilege  for  me  to  work  with  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Porter]  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers on  this  subcommittee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  friends,  we  work  together. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  H.\rkin  and 
his  colleagues  and  all  the  Members  on 
our  side  for  their  good  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Members  of 
the  House  will  be  pleased  with  the  con- 
ference agreement.  It  reflects  the  im- 
portant priorities  of  the  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  those  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  conference  re- 
port is  within,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  602(b) 
allocation  for  both  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  The  agreement  contains 
$261,158  million  for  the  three  Cabinet 
departments  and  15  related  agencies 
under   the   jurisdiction   of   the   Labor- 


HHS-Education  Subcommittee.  I  will 
highlight  just  a  few  of  the  programs  in 
the  bill  that  I  know  are  of  interest  to 
Members,  and  provide  a  more  detailed 
description  for  the  Record; 

Childhood  immunization  receives 
$528  million,  which  is  a  $187  million  in- 
crease. Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be. 

Ryan  White  treatment  programs  are 
increased  by  $231  million  to  a  total  of 
$579  million. 

Head  Start  is  funded  at  $3,326  million 
which  is  $550  million  above  the  1993 
level. 

Also  $1,118  million  is  provided  for  dis- 
located workers,  an  increase  of  $551 
million,  while  $888  million  is  provided 
for  summer  jobs  to  provide  the  same 
number  of  training  slots  in  1994  as  in 
1993. 

An  increase  of  $630  million  is  pro- 
vided for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  a  total  of  $10,956  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chair  will  be  inter- 
ested to  note  that  when  I  was  elected  a 
member  of  this  committee,  we  had  $73 
million  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  as  a  total;  $155  million  is  pro- 
vided for  the  administration's  edu- 
cation reform  proposals,  including  $100 
million  for  school  to  work,  in  both  the 
Departments  of  Labor  artd  Education. 
$8,020,000,000  is  included  for  student  fi- 
nancial assistance,  which  will  support 
a  maximum  Pell  grant  of  $2,300  and 
1993  funding  levels  for  campus-based 
programs;  $1,475,000,000  is  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1995  funding  of  the  Low  In- 
come Home  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

Fipally,  I  want  to  make  certain 
Members  understand  that  the  issue  of 
public  funding  for  abortions  is  not  a 
part  of  this  conference  report.  The  Sen- 
ate adopted  the  same  language  that 
was  contained  in  the  House  bill,  per- 
mitting public  funding  in  the  case  of 
endangerment  of  the  life  of  the  mother, 
rape,  and  incest. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  conference  report  is  a  good  one.  We 
have  worked  on  it  hard,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  we  have  had  a  lot  of  help.  Everyone 
has  helped  us.  It  should  be  adopted  by 
the  House,  and  I  urge  that  the  Mem- 
bers support  this  conference  report. 

SLM.MARY  OF  H.R.  2518,  THE  LABOR-HHS- 

Educatio.n  Appropriations  Bill 
The  conference  agreement  provides  S261.158 
million  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies.  This 
total  is  S13.886  million  above  amounts  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1993.  Of  the  total  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  2518.  $67,230  million  is  pro- 
vided for  discretionary  prog^rams.  which  is 
$4,530  million  above  1993.  and  $193,928  million 
is  provided  for  mandatory  program,  which  is 
$9,356  million  above  1993.  The  bill  is  within 
its  602(b)  allocation  for  both  budiret  author- 
ity and  outlays. 

department  of  labor 
The  bill  includes  $14,581  million  in  budget 
authority    for    the    Department    of    Labor. 
$10,553  million  is  included  for  discretionary 


funding,  which  is  $778  million  above  1993. 
$1,118  million  is  provided  for  dislocated 
workers,  and  $888  million  is  included  for 
summer  jobs.  The  number  of  summer  job 
training  slots  will  be  the  same  in  calendar 
year  1994  as  in  1993.  Job  Corps  is  funded  at 
$1,040  million,  with  adequate  funding  to  sup- 
port four  new  centers,  to  be  awarded  com- 
petitively. 
department  of  health  and  human  services 

The  bill  includes  $216,891  million  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
of  which  $185,402  million  is  for  mandatory 
programs  and  $31,489  million  is  for  discre- 
tionary programs.  This  repr«sents  an  in- 
crease of  $11,349  million  over  1993  for  manda- 
tory programs,  and  $3,586  million  over  1993 
for  discretionary  programs.  Wi^thin  the  total. 
$10,956  million  is  included  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  which  is  $630  million 
above  the  1993  level.  The  Head  Start  program 
receives  $3,326  million,  a  $550  million  in- 
crease over  1993.  Childhood  immunization  is 
funded-at  $528  million.  $187  million  over  1993. 
The  Ryan  White  treatment  programs  are 
supported  at  a  level  of  $579  million,  which  is 
$231  million  over  1993.  $117  million  is  pro- 
vided for  tuberculosis  control  activities,  a 
$38  million  increase.  Low  income  home  en- 
ergy assistance  receives  $1,475  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1995  funding. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  bill  includes  a  total  of  $28,768  million 
for  the  education  program.  Of  the  total, 
$4,498  million  is  for  mandatory  activities, 
and  $24,271  million  is  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams. $155  million  is  provided  for  education 
reform  activities.  The  bill  includes  $8,020 
million  for  student  financial  assistance,  in- 
cluding funding  at  the  1993  level  for  campus- 
based  programs  and  sufficient  funding  to 
support  a  $2,300  maximum  Pell  grant.  $250 
million  is  included  for  the  Pell  grant  short- 
fall. Impact  aid  is  funded  at  $798  million,  in- 
cluding $136  million  for  "b"  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  manage  this  bill  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  On  the  Labor,  Health 
and  Education  Subcommittee  we  do 
business  in  a  bipartisan  fashion. 

Mr.  Natcher  conducts  all  of  the  sub- 
committee business  hanestly,  openly 
and  with  supreme  integrity.  His  ap- 
proach toward  the  Labor,  Health  and 
Education  bill  is  one  of  inclusion,  ne- 
gotiation and  compromise.  It  epito- 
mizes the  manner  in  which  I  believe  we 
ought  to  govern  this  country,  and  he 
does  it  efficiently. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman's  staff, 
which  always  does  an  outstanding  job — 
Bob  Knisely;  Sue  Quantius;  Mark 
Mioduski,  and  he  and  his  wife  just  had 
a  baby  boy,  Ryan;  Nancy  Krekeler;  Jo- 
anne Omdorff;  the  staff  director  Mike 
Stephens,  who  does  such  a  superb  job 
for  all, of  us  on  the  subcommittee,  and 
pn  our  side,  John  Blazey,  representing 
Mr.  McDade, .  and  my  staffer,  Mike 
Myers,  who  also  do  a  wonderful  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  new  Members  on  our  side  who  did 
really  an  outstanding  job  this  year  to 
get  up  to  speed  on  the  vast  number  of 
issues  and  programs  we  deal   with  in 
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our  bill.  Helen  Bentley  and  Henry 
Bonilla  spent  as  many  days  in  commit- 
tee hearings  as  the  chairman  and  I  did, 
and  they  contributed  significantly  to 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  under  the 
602(b)s  on  both  authority  and  outlays. 
It  makes  the  hard  priority  choices  to 
provide  needed  increases  in  important 
domestic  programs  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  offsets  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  does  the  right 
thing  for  the  NIH— our  Nation's  pre- 
miere biomedical  research  organiza- 
tion. 

The  President  did  the  country  a  serv- 
ice by  calling  the  Nation  to  reform  its 
health  care  system.  But,  he  overlooked 
one  very  important  component  of  the 
health  care  debate — research,  which  is 
our  only  real  hope  for  containing  long- 
term  health  care  costs  through  cures, 
early  diagnosis  and  prevention. 

The  President's  budget  cut  funding 
below  the  1993  level  for  9  of  the  17  Insti- 
tutes, reducing  funding  for  research  on 
mental  health,  diabetes,  arthritis,  and 
heart  disease— by  far  the  largest  killer 
of  both  men  and  women. 

We  restored  those  cuts  and  provided 
at  least  a  6-percent  increase  for  each 
Institute,  and  we  did  it  by  adjusting 
priorities,  and  staying  within  our  budg- 
et allocation.  In  addition,  we  provided 
important  startup  funding  for  the  in- 
tramural human  genome  research  ini- 
tiative which  will  help  find  the  genes 
which  cause  breast  cancer,  colon  can- 
cer and  the  other  4,000  genetic  diseases. 

This  funding  will  continue  modest 
growth  in  biomedical  research  funding 
to  support  the  dramatic  progress  in  un- 
derstanding breast  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, Alzheimer's,  diabetes,  AIDS  and 
other  devastating  human  afflictions. 

The  President  sent  us  a  message 
about  health  care  reform.  This  bill 
sends  the  President  a  message  about 
biomedical  research.  I  hope  he  is  lis- 
tening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  contains 
the  largest  increase  for  Impact  Aid  in  a 
decade — over  $46  million  to  educate 
children  whose  parents  live  and  work 
on  Federal  prpperty.  The  funding, 
while  still  far  short  of  the  amount 
owed  to  local  school  districts  by  the 
Federal  Government,  will  help  schools 
maintain  services  to  federally- 
connected  students  like  the  thousands 
of  military  dependents  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

The  bill  is  not  a  perfect  one.  It  con- 
tains unauthorized  advance  funding  for 
the  LIHEAP  program  which  was  first 
enacted  to  provide  emergency  energy 
relief  to  low  income  individuals  in  1981. 
Since  that  time,  fuel  oil  and  electricity 
prices  have  declined  by  50  percent  to 
pre-1974  levels.  While  we  still  have  a 
need  in  this  country  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  low-income  individuals  this 
supposedly  temporary  program  is  no 
longer  the  proper  vehicle,  nor  is  the 
unauthorized  advance  funding  appro- 
priate. 
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This  bill  also  contains  a  Senate  pro- 
vision which  prohibits  implementation 
of  regulations  that  woyld  allow  the  use 
of  helper-class  workers  on  Davis-Bacon 
construction  sites  just  as  they  are  used 
on  75  percent  of  all  private-sector  con- 
struction sites.  These  regulations  were 
promulgated  and  implemented  under 
three  successive  administrations  and 
upheld  by  the  courts  after  a  decade  of 
litigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  especially  ironic 
that  Congress  wj^uld  pass  this  prohibi- 
tion at  the  sanre  time  the  administra- 
tion, is  attempting  to  give  women  and 
minorities  an  entry  point  to  nontradi- 
tional  occupations  through  the  school- 
to-work  program  at  DOL  and  the  Step- 
Up  Program  at  HUD.  These  programs 
create  training  opportunities  nearly 
identical  to  the  helper  classification. 

In  fact,  the  National  Association  of 
Minority  Contractors  supports  the 
helper  regulations  that  this  bill  pro- 
hibits in  order  to  give  minorities  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  construction 
trades  so  they  may  achieve  journey- 
man status. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  in- 
tervene in  this  matter,  and,  in  fact,  the 
conference  committed  that  this  would 
be  a  1-time,  1-year  prohibition.  If  the 
authorizing  committees  believe  this 
matter  requires  congressional  inter- 
vention, they  are  more  than  welcome 
to  revisit  the  issue.  And  the  President 
already  has  the  authority  to  withdraw 
the  regulations  if  he  is  dissatisfied 
with  them. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
whole,  this  bill  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1110 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  chairman  and  I  went  on  this  sub- 
committee the  same  day  and,  as  he 
said,  at  the  time  we  went  on  the  sub- 
committee the  funding  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  was  $73  million.  In 
this  bill  it  is  $11  billion.  We  are  doing 
the  research  essentially  for  the  world 
as  far  as  health  is  concerned. 

In  that  length  of  time  we  have 
changed  the  health  system  of  the 
world.  The  delivery  system  has  not 
kept  up  with  the  research  that  we  have 
done,  and  that  is  one  of  the  big  things 
that  we  are  hearing  about  now  on 
health. 

Until  the  delivery  system  catches  up, 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  hear  about 
it  because  we  have  the  kind  of  a  system 
now  that,  if  delivered,  would  deliver  a 
lot  more  health  care  to  the  American 
people. 

And  so  it  is  very  difficult  in  an  area 
where  technology  has  moved  as  fast. 
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and  the  new  knowledge  has  moved  as 
fast,  we  are  not  moving'  the  same  kind 
of  health  care  today  that  we  moved  20 
years  ago. 

So  you  cannot  expect  the  system  to 
operate  on  the  same  amount  of  money. 

We  are  also  subsidizing  health  profes- 
sionals, doctors,  to  the  extent  of  about 
$100,000  per  year  in  the  education  of 
health  professionals;  and  that  is  over 
and  above  what  they  pay.  This  is  all 
good  because  it  has  produced  the 
health  system  that  is  unequaled  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  if  we  can  pro- 
wde  the  way  that  people  can  finance  it 
so  everybody  has  access  to  it. 

In  education,  I  was  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  when  we  only 
had  one  education  program  for  post- 12. 
and  today  we  have  numerous  ones  in 
this  bill. 

So  the  educational  system  has  spread 
throughout  the  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill,  it  is 
one  of  the  very  few  bills  that  will  hit 
the  floor  that  has  very  substantial  in- 
creases for  a  number,  a  number  of  the 
programs  that  are  in  it.  and  it  shows 
the  dedication.  I  think,  that  we  have  to 
make  the  quality  of  life  better  for  the 
American  public  and  for  American  peo- 
ple. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bonilla],  a 
fine  new  member  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  to  walk  down  the  center  of 
the  aisle  today  in  support  of  this  most 
important  appropriations  bill.  This  ap- 
propriations bill  helps  Americans  be- 
come better  educated,  develops  the 
skills  needed  to  keep  pace  in  the  job 
sector,  and  prevents  and  treats  illness. 
This  bill  affects  and  protects  almost 
every  American  in  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible manner. 

I  want  to  commend  my  chairman. 
Mr.  N/\TCHER,  and  my  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Porter,  and  their  hard-working 
staffers  for  their  dedication  in  crafting 
this  conference  report.  Their  success  in 
reaching  agreements  on  135  items  in 
about  2'/i  hours  is  a  record  for  this  sub- 
committee. I  only  hope  that  my  future 
conference  committees  will  be  as 
equally  efficient.  I  know  as  long  as 
Chairman  Natcher  runs  the  conference 
this  new  record  will  remain  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

I  want  to  highlight  a  few  vital  rural 
programs  for  my  rural  colleagues,  who 
often  share  my  view  that  Congress  too 
often  turns  its  back  on  the  heartland. 
This  conference  report  makes  a  good 
faith  effort  to  provide  access  to  health 
care  in  our  rural  communities.  Overall 
spending  has  been  increased  by  9  p)er- 
cent  on  programs  that  greatly  effect 
rural  health  care. 

Community  and  migrant  health  care 
centers  funding  has  been  increased  to 
provide  comprehensive  primary  health 


care  in  our  rural  communities.  Last 
year  these  clinics  served  over  6.5  mil- 
lion people. 

The  area  health  education  centers 
[AHEC]  have  been  increased  11  percent 
while  the  border  health  centers  funding 
has  been  restored  to  fiscal  year  1993 
levels.  The  AHEC  Program  links  uni- 
versity health  service  centers  with 
community  health  service  delivery  sys- 
tems to  provide  training  sites  for  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  practitioners.  The 
border  health  education  centers  fund 
schools  to  support  health  education 
and  training  centers  to  improve  the 
supply,  distribution  and  quality  of 
health  personnel  along  the  border  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Rural  Americans  will  benefit  from 
increases  in  the  Nurse  Practioners/ 
Nurse  Midwives  Program,  essential  ac- 
cess community  hospitals,  and  restora- 
tion of  some  of  transition  grants  funds. 
The  allied  health  grants  were  increased 
to  address  the  growing  shortage  of  al- 
lied health  personnel  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas.  The  Physicians  Assistants 
Program  which  delivers  health  care 
and  emergency  services  in  rural  areas 
was  increased  from  last  year's  level. 
This  program  is  especially  important 
to  the  health  of  rural  Americans. 

The  Family  Medicine  Residencies 
Program  has  been  funded  to  provide 
grants  to  medical  schools  to  teach  fam- 
ily medicine  programs  which  are  great- 
ly needed  to  field  the  demand  for  doc- 
tors in  rural  America. 

The  rural  health  research  and  rural 
outreach  grants  have  been  increased  to 
coordinate  public  and  private  sector  ef- 
forts nationwide  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  health  services  to 
populations  in  rural  areas.  They  pro- 
vide health  services  to  rural  popu- 
lations not  currently  receiving  them 
and  enhance  access  to  and  utilization 
of  existing  services. 

I  do  have  one  serious  problem  with 
the  conference  report  and  that  is  the 
Davis-Bacon  provision.  The  other  body 
included  a  provision  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  using 
any  funds  to  implement  or  administer 
both  the  recently  issued  final  helper 
regulations  and  the  proposed  appren- 
ticeship regulations.  I  do  not  believe 
this  provision  should  be  in  the  report. 

I  believe  this  ban  effectively  prevents 
the  Department  of  Labor  from  execut- 
ing regulations  that  update  and  up- 
grade the  system  of  approving  appren- 
ticeship programs  around  the  country 
and  registering  and  training  new  ap- 
prentices, until  Congress  passes  a  new 
act. 

The  helper  regulations  were  finally 
issued  after  more  than  10  years  of  liti- 
gation and  debate,  culminating  in  fa- 
vorable rulings  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 
Both  courts  found  that  the  helper  regu- 
lations are  fully  consistent  with  the 
language  and  purpose  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  and  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clined an  appeal  of  that  ruling. 


This  provision  is  very,  upfair  to 
smaller  employers  and  small  minority 
contractors.  In  some  States,  small  con- 
tractors who  want  to  offer  responsible 
apprenticeship  programs  for  their  own 
employees  can  not  do  so  because  of  old 
rules  that  favor  large  companies.  The 
National  Association  of  Minority  Con- 
tractors supports  the  helper  regula- 
tions as  a  positive  way  for  their  con- 
stituents to  enter  the  public  works  sec- 
tor of  the  construction  industry. 

Under  the  current  revised  regulation, 
the  helper  classification  serves  as  both 
a  stepping  stone  to  a  formal  appren- 
ticeship or  other  training  programs 
and  provides  a  solid,  well-paying  job. 

I  believe  the  current  regulation  is 
consistent  with  the  President's  support 
of  easing  the  transition  from  school  to 
work  for  noncollege  bound  youth. 

I  want  to  commend  my  ranking 
member.  Mr.  Porter  for  raising  this 
issue  in  conference.  We  lost  but  I 
pledge  to  work  harder  next  year  to  re- 
store equity  and  fairness  to  the  Federal 
contracting  process  that  allows  any 
business  the  ability  to  compete. 

Overall  this  conference  report  is  a 
good  one.  This  bill  is  fiscally  respon- 
sible and  provides  for  medical  reseai'ch 
that  invests  in  Americans  and  saves 
lives  and  saves  dollars.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  fiscal 
year  1994  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health,  Human 
Services,  and  Education. 

I  want  to  begin  by  commending  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher).  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter], 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  to  bring  this  important  bill  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
reflects  the  real  spirit  of  a  House-Sen- 
ate compromise.  Each  amendment  has 
been  addressed  carefully,  with  consid- 
eration given  to  the  impact  on  the  peo- 
ple. 

Indeed,  as  so  often  referred  to  by  our 
chairman.  H.R.  2518.  as  reported  out 
here  today,  is  truly  the  people's  bill. 

It  includes  support  for  job  training 
programs  at  all  levels — adults,  youth, 
and  older  Americans. 

Biomedical  research  is  given  the  re- 
sources to  exploit  numerous  opportuni- 
ties including  those  in  cancer,  heart 
disease,  sickle  cell  disease,  aging  relat- 
ed eye  diseases,  diabetes,  and  AIDS. 

Support  is  provided  for  low-income 
home  energy  assistance  to  help  ensure 
that  our  needy  citizens  are  not  forced 
to  choose  between  heat  and  food.  For 
far  too  many  people,  we  know  too  well 
that  that  type  of  choice  can  mean 
death. 

For  our  children,  not  only  does  the 
bill  give  the  Nation's  needy  children  a 
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head  start,  it  also  enhances  adoption 
opportunities,  and  provides  for  aban- 
doned infants  as  well. 

The  bill  provides  for  strengthening 
our  education  system  including  ensur- 
ing drug-free  and  safe  schools. 

For  higher  education,  the  bill  in- 
cludes support  to  ensure  continued 
higher  education  at  both  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels,  at  major- 
ity and  minority  institutions  alike. 
This  support  is  necessary  if  we  are 
truly  committed  to  increasing  Ameri- 
ca's competitive  edge  in  the  ever 
changing  global  markets. 

The  bill  addresses  the  increasing  vio- 
lence that  is  occurring  across  the  Na- 
tion. In  response  to  this  escalating 
problem,  the  bill  includes  support  for 
violence  prevention  initiatives,  and 
substance  abuse  intervention  and 
treatment. 

The  allocations  reflect  an  equitable 
distribution  of  resources  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  people.  For 
example,  the  bill  includes  $988  million 
for  adult  job  L.aining.  $1.1  billion  for 
dislocated  workers,  $243  million  for 
substance  abuse  prevention.  $487  mil- 
lion for  drug  free  schools.  $3.3  billion 
for  Head  Start.  $528  million  for  immu- 
nization programs.  $1.5  billion  for  low- 
income  home  energy  assistance,  $871 
million  for  the  older  American  aging 
programs.  $6.6  billion  for  Pell  grants. 
and  $11  billion  for  biomedical  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  provisions  in  H.R.  2518 
that  support  efforts  which  I  have  advo- 
cated through  the  years.  For  example, 
the  bill  includes  $16  million  for 
strengthening  graduate  education  at 
historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. It  includes  bond  authority  to 
allow  historically  black  colleges  and 
universities  to  restore  deteriorated'in- 
frastructure,  $3.5  million  for  faculty 
development.  $1  million  for  the  Insti- 
tute for  International  Public  Policy, 
and  $418  million  for  TRIO.  With  regard 
to  health,  the  bill  includes  $604  million 
for  community  health  centers.  $687 
million  for  maternal  and  child  health, 
and  $98  million  for  Healthy  Start  In- 
fant Mortality  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funding  of  these  and 
related  programs  will  help  to  better 
prepare  Americans  to  capitalize  on  job 
opportunities  in  changing  markets,  to 
provide  safer  schools  for  our  children, 
to  reduce  the  frequency  at  which  our 
elderly  must  choose  between  food  and 
heat,  to  provide  health  care  services  to 
the  needy,  to  control  and  prevent  child 
abuse  and  family  violence,  and  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  am  proud  of  the  leadership  of  our 
subcommittee  and  the  commitment 
each  of  the  subcommittee  members 
give  to  addressing  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  passage  of  H.R.  2518  which  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


D  1120 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  HOYER]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  us  to  serve  on 
the  subcommittee  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  as 
well.  He  is  truly  one  of  the  historic  fig- 
ures in  this  body. 

I  share  the  view  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]  and  the 
chairman  have  expressed  about  the  ex- 
traordinary capability  of  our  staff,  and 
I  commend  them  for  the  outstanding 
work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
what  the  conferees  have  done  with  re- 
gard to  two  programs.  I  agree  with  the 
comments  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  made  about  the  bal- 
ance of  this  bill.  I  want  to  discuss  two 
programs,  chapter  1  and  Head  Start- 
that  were  designed  to  help  the  most  at- 
risk  children  in  our  society.  These  pro- 
grams are  also,  I  suggest,  critically  im- 
portant to  insuring  a  competitive, 
world-class  work  force  for  America  in 
the  next  century. 

It  is  my  view.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  desperately  needed  programs  are 
not  performing  at  the  level  we  should 
and  must  expect. 

In  reading  the  Senate  report  on  its 
bill,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Chairman 
Harkin  and  his  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  agreed  with  our  committee's  as- 
sessment, as  spelled  out  in  our  report, 
that  significant  program  and  policy 
change  are  required. 

Secretaries  Riley  and  Shalala  also 
understand  that  these  programs  need 
review  and  "'reinvention."  There  are 
signs  that  the  Head  Start  Commission 
Secretary  Shalala  has  convened  is 
going  to  be  the  catalyst  for  a  more  ef- 
fective Head  Start  Program.  The  ad- 
ministration's reauthorization  pro- 
posal for  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Schools  Act  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  from  where  chapter  1  and 
other  Education  Department  programs 
are  now. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  go 
much,  much  further  when  this  Con- 
gress reauthorizes  ESEA  and  Head 
Start. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  fun- 
damental consolidation  a^d  reorga- 
nization of  programs  serving  both  pre- 
school and  school-age  children,  and  we 
must  be  evaluating  our  investments  in 
these  programs  not  based  upon  process 
requirements,  as  we  do  now,  but  on  im- 
proved outcomes. 

I  agree  that  our  current  resources  are 
not  equal— and,  I  stress — not  equal  to 
the  crisis  families  and  children  in 
America  face  today,  but  this  makes  it 
all  the  more  critical  that  we  make  sure 
that  every  penny  that  we  spend  on  edu- 
cation is  spent  wisely  and  effectively. 
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In  absolute  terms.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resources  we  are  spending  on  children 
in  need  are,  though  insufficient,  sub- 
sta,ityal  but  dispersed  and  too  difficult 
to  access  by  States  and  local  education 
agencies. 

For  example,  if  fiscal  year  1993,  we 
have  spent  over  $850  million  on  various 
types  of  child  care,  another  2.7  billion 
on  Head  Start,  nearly  $47  million  on 
Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Centers,  not  to  mention  almost  $750 
million  on  maternal  and  child  health, 
as  well  as  services  to  runaway  youth 
and  child  abuse  prevention. 

Add  another  $6.7  billion  in  chapter  1 
and  $1.5  billion  in  what  the  Department 
calls  "School  Improvement  Programs," 
as  well  as  numerous  other  programs, 
we  are  not  only  talking  about  real 
money,  we  are  talking  about  real  peo- 
ple's lives,  and  a  real  opportunity  that 
we  at  the  Federal  level  must  seize  upon 
to  improve  the  lives  and  the  outcomes 
of  those  young  Americans.  We  cannot 
afford  to  do  otherwise,  and  I  commend 
both  the  chairman  [Mr.  N.\tcher].  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter] 
and  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  my  other  colleagues  on  the  con- 
ference for  recognizing  that  apd  acting 
on  it. 

Vice  President  Gore  has  talked 
about  reinventing  government.  Edu- 
cation is  a  very  major  part  of  what  our 
constituents  expect  us  to  accomplish  in 
Government  at  every  level.  We  need  to 
give  to  local  governments  flexibility, 
reduction  in  process  requirements  and 
increase  our  outcome  expectations  and 
focus  on  performance. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  work  in 
this  regard  and  his  continuing  commit- 
ment to  accomplish  this  objective  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Ms.  DeLauro). 

Ms.  DELAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher], 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Por- 
ter) for  their  leadership  in  bringing 
this  conference  report  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  today.  I  also  want  to  thank 
all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Labor-HHS- 
Education  Subcommittee,  for  their 
support  and  hard  work  in  crafting  this 
bill. 

The  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee had  a  difficult  job  to  try.  to  re- 
spond to  the  tremendous  needs  with 
which  we  are  faced  and  to  live  within 
our  tight  budget  constraint.  I  believe 
we  were  successful.  This  legislation 
will  provide  critical  assistance  to 
working  men  and  women  and  it  ad- 
dresses America's  health  and  education 
needs.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  conference  report  on  the 
1994  Labor-HHS-Education  appropria- 
tions bill. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  times  are 
for  too  many  Americans  today.  Many 
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Americans  and  their  families  are  strug- 
gling to  find  work  and  to  keep  their 
jobs.  Our  students  need  more  assist- 
ance to  meet  the  increasing  costs  of 
higher  education.  And  too  many  chil- 
dren still  need  to  be  immunized,  too 
many  young  teenagers  are  becoming 
parents,  too  many  women  are  dying 
needlessly  of  preventable  and  treatable 
diseases  and  too  many  people  are  still 
becoming  infected  with  HIV  and  dying 
from  AIDS. 

By  enacting  the  conference  agree- 
ment now  before  us,  we  will  move  ag- 
gressively to  help  those  who  have  lost 
their  jobs,  children  who  need  a  head 
start  on  their  educations,  people  who 
are  suffering  from  deveistating  dis- 
eases, and  students  who  need  assist- 
ance in  order  to  go  to  college. 

In  this  bill  we  were  able  to  almost 
double  the  funding  dedicated  to  job  re- 
training and  assistance  to*-  dislocated 
workers — assistance  essential  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  men 
and  women  in  need  of  help  to  get  off 
the  unemployment  lines  and  back  to 
work.  This  increeise  in  funding  will 
^help  give  these  workers  a  real  chance 
at  getting  new  and  better  jobs. 

The  bill  also  includes  significant 
funding  for  Secretary  Reich's  impor- 
tant new  one-stop-shop  initiative  de- 
signed to  assure  that  workers  are  given 
all  the  retraining  assistance  they  need. 
One-stop-shop  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  Secretary's  goal  of  speeding  the 
probess  of  helping  work^  find  new 
jobs. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  in- 
cludes funding  to  launch  Secretary 
Reich's  and  Reilly's  vital  new  school- 
to-work  initiative,  which  I  also  strong- 
ly support.  This  program  represents 
the  beginning  of  our  new  thinking 
about  the  way  we  prepare  our  young 
people  to  make  a  successful  transition 
to  the  workplace  [It  is  the  first  step  to 
assuring  that  American  workers  re- 
main the  best  educated,  best  trained 
workers  in  the  world.] 

The  bill  provides  critical  increases  in 
funding  for  biomedical  research— a 
total  of  $10.95  billion  for  the  NIH— and 
fully  funds  the  administration's  1994 
breast  cancer  and  AIDS  research  re- 
quests. The  committee  was  also  able  to 
provide  funding  above  1993  levels  for 
childhood  immunizations,  community 
health  centers,  family  planning,  the 
Ryan  White  programs,  and  for  our  ef- 
forts to  combat  tuberculosis. 

The  conference  agreement  increases 
funding  for  Head  Start  by  $550  million, 
and  I  was  pleased  that,  with  our  chair- 
man's leadership,  impact  aid.  targeted 
to  the  neediest  of  our  students  and 
school  districts,  was  increased.  The  bill 
also  includes  vital  funding  for  college 
aid  programs  which  enable  our  young 
people  to  pursue  their  higher  education 
goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Again,  I  want  to  thank 
Chairman  Natcher,  our  ranking  Re- 
publican member.  Mr.   Porter,  all  of 


the  subcommittee  members  and  the 
dedicated  staff  who  make  this  all  pos- 
sible— Mike  Stephens,  Sue  Quantius, 
Bob  Knisely.  Mark  Mioduski.  Joanne 
Omdorff,  Nancy  Kreckler,  and  John 
Blazey.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  conference  report. 

It  makes  a  difference  in  the  lives  of 
American  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  as  the  chairman  so  aptly  put  it  to 
my  colleague  before,  "This  is  the  peo- 
ple's bill  which  we  should  pass  in  this 
House  today." 

D  1130 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GooDMNG],  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that,  if  the  ranking  member  on 
the  authorizing  committee  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it — hopefully  he  will- 
we  will  make  very  sure  that  chapter  1 
and  Head  Start  concentrate  on  excel- 
lence, not  access,  and  hopefully  we  will 
be  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2518.  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education.  As  I 
have  in  the  past.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher];  the  committee's  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDade];  the  sub- 
committee's ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter);  and 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  having  so  successfully  upheld 
the  priorities  of  the  House,  because  I 
believe  we  need  to  focus  on  our  prior- 
ities which  are  both  successful  and 
cost-effective. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
conference  report  provides  $91.4  million 
for  the  Even  Start  Program,  an  in- 
crease of  $2.26  million  over  the  level 
provided  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Even  Start  is  about  helping  parents 
gain  literacy  skills  while  learning  how 
to  be  their  children's  first  teachers.  As 
our  Nation  strives  to  meet  the  national 
education  goals,  it  is  even  more  criti- 
cal that  we  empower  parents  to  be 
their  child's  first  teacher  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  parenting  and  edu- 
cational skills  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  first  goal  of  insuring  that  each 
child  comes  to  school  ready  to  learn. 

I  was  also  delighted  to  learn  that  the 
conferees  agreed  to  provide  $4  million 
for  the  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Leader- 
ship Program.  This  program  was  an 
initiative  included  in  the  1992  Higher 
Education  Act  reauthorization,  and  its 
first  grants  are  now  being  awarded. 
The  support  it  has  received  in  the  con- 
ference report  was  essential  to  signal  it 
has  the  confidence  of  the  Congress  and 
will  become  firmly  established. 

It  was  also  gratifying  to  note  the 
conference  report  provides  the  Infants 


and  Families  Grants  Program  of  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act  with  a  $39.9  million,  or  18.7  per- 
cent, increase  over  current  funding. 
This  significant  increase  will  encour- 
age all  States  to  participate  in  this 
grant  program,  which  provides  early 
intervention  services  to  all  eligible  in- 
'  fants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities. 

Along  with  other  Members,  I  have 
some  concern  that  the  conference  re- 
port contains  a  $550  million,  or  19.8-per- 
cent, increase  in  the  funding  level  of 
Head  Start.  Head  Start  seems  to  enjoy 
broad  bipartisan  support  in  Congress, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  pro- 
gram. With  this  latest  increase,  fund- 
ing for  the  Head  Start  will  have  grown 
by  well  over  $1  billion  in  the  last  2 
years.  There  are  vast  inconsistencies  in 
the  quality  of  services  provided  to 
Head  Start  children  and  their  families, 
and  just  last  week  the  inspector  gen- 
eral at  HHS  issued  another  report  that 
is  critical  of  the  financial  management 
practices  of  Head  Start. 

I  am  also  glad  to  see  the  conference 
committee  agreed  to  include  advance 
fiscal  year  1995  funding  for  the  Low  In- 
come Home  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

Moving  finally  to  the  subject  of  em- 
ployment and  job  training,  the  con- 
ference report  provides  needed  funding 
increases  in  excess  of  $600  million  for 
job  training  programs  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  A-ct.  Specifically, 
the  report  provides  for  a  $551  million 
increase  for  programs  that  serve  this 
Nation's  dislocated  workers. 

Further,  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides $50  million  for  the  funding  of  one- 
stop  centers— single  points  of  entry 
into  our  training  and  work  force  prepa- 
ration system.  Earlier  this  year  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GUN- 
DERSON]  and  I  introduced  legislation  in 
the  National  Work  Force  Preparation 
and  Development  Reform  Act,  which  is 
the  only  legislation  to  implement  one- 
stop  centers  nationwide.  I  also  join 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Ms.  MoLiNARi)  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Kansas  on  the  Senate  side  to  in- 
troduce a  reform  program  for  Head 
Start. 

I  do  have  some  concerns  about  cer- 
tain cuts.  I  have  concerns  when  we  raid 
chapter  2  because  we  find  out,  as  we 
travel  across  the  country,  that  this  is 
the  one  opportunity  they  have  had  to 
do  the  kind  of  reform  programs  that 
are  necessary. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  committee,  and  I  want  to 
deliver  a  message  to  the  staff  of  the 
chairman,  and  I  want  the  staff  to  un- 
derstand that  the  chairman,  after  all  of 
these  appropriations  bills  are  finished, 
deserves  and  has  earned  a  3-day  R&R 
program  wherever  the  Sun  is  the 
brightest  and  the  warmest,  and  I  will 
expect  the  staff  to  make  sure  that  hap- 
pens. 
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Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling],  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Porter]  for  bringing  this 
conference  report  on  the  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1994  to  the 
floor.  The  chairman's  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  different  accounts  in 
the  legislation  is  remarkable.  This  is 
an  excellent  subcommittee,  and  I  am 
honored  to  serve  as  a  member  under  his 
leadership. 

One  iniportant  measure  of  the 
strength  of  our  country,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  health  and  education  and  well- 
being  of  our  people.  It  is  the  work  of 
this  subcommittee  to  fund  that,  and 
that  is  why.  as  I  say.  it  is  an  honor  to 
serve  there. 

This  bill  responds  to  many  of  the  top 
priorities  of  the  Clinton  administration 
and  our  country.  The  Labor  section  ad- 
dresses displaced  workers  and  the  ad- 
ministration's hopes  for  disadvantaged 
youth  with  increased  funding  for  youth 
training.  Job  Corps,  summer  youth  em- 
ployment, and  the  School-to-Work  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Health  and  Human  Services  sec- 
tion reflects  the  new  administration's 
commitment  to  respond  to  the  AIDS 
epidemic  with  a  21-percent  increase  in 
funds  for  research,  a  9-percent  increase 
for  prevention,  and  a  66-percent  in- 
crease in  funds  for  patient  care. 

The  bill  also  reflects  the  administra- 
tion's priority  on  women's  health,  as 
well  as  the  Senate's,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Staftes"  emphasis  on  wom- 
en's health,  wtth  $^2  million  for  breast 
cancer  research,  an  increase  of  $84  mil- 
lion, or  40  percent,  over  1993  and  $7.5 
million  for  a  new  initiative  to  research 
ways  to  prevent  domestic  violence  and 
violence  against  women. 

At  the  same  time,  this  bill  gives  new 
attention  to  children's  concerns  with 
major  increases  in  funding  for  such 
programs  as  Head  Start  and  childhood 
vaccinations.  And  the  bill  helps  allevi- 
ate the  backlog  in  Social  Security  dis- 
ability claims. 

The  Education  section  includes  $155 
million  for  education  reform  and  funds 
a  variety  of  vital  programs  that  will 
make  the  difference  for  the  future  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
deserves  the  support  of  this  House. 
Again,  let  me  commend  chairman 
Natcher  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  for  their  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  BENTLE'i']. 
a  fine  new  member  of  our  subcommit- 
tee. 
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Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
new  member  of  the  Labor-HHS-Edu- 
cation  Subcommittee,  I  want  to  take  a 
brief  moment  to  thank  Chairman 
Natcher  and  his  very  capable  staff  for 
assembling  a  bill  that  I  think  is  good 
for  the  country.  I  also  want  to  thank 
my  ranking  member,  Mr.  Porter,  and 
his  staff  for  their  fine  work  over  the 
course  of  several  months  of  hearings. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  bill  that  we  can 
all  live  with.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  sought  to  increase  pro- 
grams such  as  Healthy  Start,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  help  bring  down 
the  appallingly  high  levels  of  infant 
mortality  that  continue  to  plague 
many  regions  of  the  country.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  rose  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  providing  com- 
prehensive, community-based  services 
that  will  help  alleviate  this  problem. 

In  addition,  the  bill  makes  great 
strides  in  terms  of  offering  much-need- 
ed assistance  to  many  of  our  struggling 
young  families  through  innovative  pro- 
grams such  as  our  family  support  cen- 
ters. Our  rapidly  expanding  senior  citi- 
zen community  is  also  well  served  by 
this  bill  through  a  variety  of  programs 
that  provide  much-needed  services  to 
the  frail  and  nonfrail  e'derly  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  various 
subcommittee  members  this  morning. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  LowEYj.  , 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  2518.  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  appropriations  bill. 

It  was  a  great  honor  to  be  able  to 
join  my  colleagues  who  are  also  new  to 
the  Labor-HHS  Subcommittee  in  sign- 
ing the  conference  agreement  for  the 
first  time.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee — and  of 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee — 
Congressman  Natcher,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  shepherding  this  critical  piece 
of  legislation  through  the  long  and  dif- 
ficult budget'  process.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Porter,  for  his 
important  contributions  to  this  bill 
and  for  his  commitment  to  bipartisan- 
ship. 

'  The  subcommittee  had  to  contend 
with  tight  budget  caps  that  forced  us 
to  eliminate  approximately  $4  billion 
from  the  President's  request.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  managed  to 
shift  our  budget  priorities  toward  in- 
vestments that  will  improve  the  Na- 
tion's quality  of  life  and  economic 
competitiveness.  In  particular,  I  am 
proud  that  this  legislation  signifi- 
cantly increases  support  for  biomedical 
research  for  breast  cancer  and  AIDS; 
preventive  health;  and  job  training  for 
dislocated  workers.  The  conference  re- 
port will  also  help  eliminate  waste  and 
fraud  in  student  aid  programs  so  that 
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we  can  use  those  resources  to  expand 
access  to  higher  education. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference report  contains  language, 
which  Senator  D'Amato  and  I  crafted, 
to  direct  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  aggressively  pursue  research 
on  the  environmental  causes  of  breast 
cancer.  Science  is  currently  at  a  loss  to 
explain  the  dramatic  increase  in  rates 
of  breast  cancer  in  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan area  and  around  the  country. 
I  will  continue  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues to  see  that  the  NIH  expands  its 
efforts  to  increase  our  understanding  of 
environmental  factors  that  contribute 
to  breast  cancer  and  other  forms  of  the 
disease.  I  thank  the  chairman  and  my 
colleagues  for  their  help  with  this  mat- 
ter. 

BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH  AND  PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE 

The  bill  raises  funding  for  biomedical 
research  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  [NIH]  to  a  total  of  $10.9  billion— 
a  $610  million  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1993.  These  funds  will  provide  an  aver- 
age increase  for  each  Institute  of  5.9 
percent  over  fiscal  year  1993  and  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  approved  re- 
search grants  which  get  funded.  This 
success  rate  has  fallen  dangerously  low 
in  recent  years,  jeopardizing  the  Na- 
tion's future  as  the  world  leader  in  bio- 
medical research. 

Today  we  take  a  crucial  step  in  se- 
curing our  Nation's  place  as  the  un- 
questioned leader  in  biomedical  re- 
search. This  legislation  provides  a  40 
percent  increase  in  funding  for  breast 
cancer  research  that  will  give  our  doc- 
tors the  tools  to  find  ^  cure  for  this 
disease.  These  funds  are  an  indication 
of  continued  progress  in  our  effort  to 
focus  more  support  on  women's  health 
research. 

We  are  also  taking  an  important  step 
in  the  fight  against  AIDS  by  expanding 
funds  for  research,  care,  and  preven- 
tion. In  addition  to  a  significant  in- 
crease in  funding  for  AIDS  research, 
the  $45  million  increase  for  the  Centers 
for  Disease  v  Control  and  Prevention 
[CDC]  will  provide  badly  needed  assist- 
ance to  New  York  City.  Westchester 
County,  and  the  rest  of.,  the  Nation  in 
expanding  critically  needed  AIDS  pre- 
vention activities. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  bill 
includes  approximately  $10  million  for 
two  programs  aimed  at  enhancing  pre- 
ventive health  efforts.  Five  million 
dollars  will  support  expansion  of  the 
NIH's  bionutrition  research  initiative 
that  is  seeking  to  develop  better  ways 
of  using  nutrition  to  prevent  diseases. 

The  bill  also  includes  $5  million  in 
new  funds  for  the  CDC's  Comprehensive 
School  Health  Program,  which  sup- 
ports comprehensive  health  training 
programs  in  public  schools.  Last  year. 
New  York  State's  application  for  this 
program  was  approved  but  unfunded 
due  to  insufficient  appropriations.  This 
increase    will    help    ensure    that    New 
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York  State  receives  funding  under  this 
program. 

JOB  TRAINING 

The  bill  also  Includes  significant  in- 
creases in  programs  designed  to  over- 
haul the  Nation's  employment  services 
system  in  order  to  deal  with  the  effects 
of  structural  unemployment  and  to  en- 
hance ouF  economic  competitiveness. 
This  comprehensive  effort,  which  was 
promoted  by  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion, includes  stepped  up  support  for 
dislocated  worker  assistance,  school- 
to-work  transition  programs,  and  one- 
stop  career  centers  that  will  provide 
workers  immediate  access  to  informa- 
tion about  job  openings  and  employ- 
ment training  opportunities. 

The  conference  report  includes  $100 
million  for  the  school-to-work  transi- 
tion initiative,  split  between  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Education,  and 
$50  million  for  the  DOLs  One-Stop  Ca- 
reer Centers  Program.  New  York  State 
is  on  the  cutting  edge  in  efforts  to  up- 
date our  employment  services  system 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  global 
economy.  These  new  initiatives  will 
provide  critical  Federal  support  do  that 
New  Yorkers  who  are  struggling  in  this 
economy  can  get  the  support  they  need 
to  succeed. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION.  CRACKINO  DOWN  ON  WASTE 
AND  FRAUD  WHILE  EXPANDING  ACCESS 

The  subcommittee  worked  hard  to 
find  the  resources  to  support  priority 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary, 
special,  and  higher  education.  As  a 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  now  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  have  been 
working  to  eliminate  waste  and  fraud 
in  Federal  student  aid  programs. 

As  we  struggle  to  deal  with  the  fund- 
ing shortfall  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
and  to  provide  low-interest  loans  to  fi- 
nancially pressed  students,  we  must 
act  to  stamp  out  fraud  that  robs  these 
programs  of  literally  billions  each 
year.  That  is  why  I  am  especially  proud 
that  the  conference  report  contains 
major  new  funding  for  the  newly  estab- 
lished State  Postsecondary  Review 
Program,  which  is  ^esigmed  to  cut 
down  on  student  loan  defaults  and  tar- 
get waste  and  fraud  in  all  student  aid 
programs. 

By  eliminating  this  waste,  we  will  be 
able  to  invest  more  in  programs  to  help 
at-risk  youth  stay  in  school  and  to  ex- 
pand access  to  higher  education.  The 
conferees  took  a  step  in  that  direction 
by  allocating  $1.8  million  to  kick  off  a 
new  initiative  aimed  at  helping  at-risk 
teenagers  succeed  in  school  and  qualify 
for  college  scholarships. 

The  Eiarly  Intervention  Scholarship 
and  Partnership  Program,  which  is 
modeled  after  New  York's  Liberty 
Scholarship  Program,  will  finance 
grants  to  States  for  programs  of  coun- 
seling, mentoring,  tutoring  for  stu- 
dents who  are  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of 
school  but  have  the  ability  to  benefit 
from  postsecondary  education.  With  fu- 


ture appropriations,  the  program  will 
support  State  and  local  efforts  to  guar- 
antee scholarships  for  at-risk  students 
who  stay  in  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  era  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity, it  is  critical  that  we  shift  our 
spending  priorities  toward  investments 
that  will  make  our  Nation  stronger.  I 
believe  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2518  makes  important  progress  in  that 
direction,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  op- 
pose a  provision  in  the  Labor-HHS-Education 
appropriations  bill  which  prohibits  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  from  using  any  funds  to  imple- 
ment or  administer  the  recently  issued  Davis- 
Bacon  helper  regulations.  This  language  is 
only  going  to  waste  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars 
and  deny  the  opportunity  for  thousands  of 
semi-skilled  workers  to  get  the  experience 
they  need  to  advance  in  the  construction  field. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards,  Oc- 
cupational Health  and  Safety  has  already  held 
one  heanng  on  reform  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
and  at  least  one  additional  heanng  is  planned 
prior  to  subcommittee  markup.  There  are  cur- 
rently several  proposals  to  reform  the  act — in- 
cluding H.R.  2042,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor 
Any  reform  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  most  ap- 
propnalely  considered  by  the  authonzing  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction.  A  legislative  nder  to  an 
appropnations  bill  is  neither  the  procedure  nor 
the  place  for  debate  on  such  a  complex  and 
controversial  issue  as  Davis-Bacon  reform. 

Helpers  are  semi-skilled  workers  who  work 
on  construction  projects  under  the  supervision 
of  higher  skilled  )Ourneyman-level  workers. 
After  nearly  a  decade  of  litigation  over  the  use 
of  helpers,  the  helper  classification  for  Davis- 
Bacon  pxoiects  was  finally  Implemented  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  last  spnng.  Both  the  U.S. 
District  Court  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
have  found  that  the  helper  classification  is  to- 
tally consistent  with  the  language  and  purpose 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  the  use  of 
helpers  will  save  S600  million  and  create 
250,000  jobs  annually. 

This  provision  will  now  increase  the  total 
costs  for  Federal  construction  hy  1.6  percent. 
The  taxpayers  will  be  forced  to  pay  approxi- 
mately S600  million  more  over  the  next  year. 
This  represents  an  unwise  use  of  Federal  dol- 
fers  and  it  flies  in  the  face  of  attempts  to  re- 
invent government  as  we  know  it  today.  More- 
over, it  will  deny  ofjportunities  to  disadvan- 
taged workers.  The  helper  regulations  have 
withstood  years  of  challenges  in  the  court  sys- 
tem and  have  been  found  to  be  entirely  in  line 
with  the  intent  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Prohib- 
iting the  use  of  helpers  will  deny  entry-level 
jobs  to  those  who  desperately  need  the  oppor- 
tunity to  move  forward  and  get  the  skills  nec- 
essary for  a  career  in  the  construction  indus- 
try 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2518,  the  Labor/ 
Health  and  Human  Services  appropriations 
conference  report  for  1994. 

The  report  t)efore  us  addresses  difficult 
choices  t>ecause  of  our  ever-tightening  discre- 
tionary budget.  It  is  not  all  that  I  would  like.  I 
had  hoped  that  with  new  leadership  from 
President  Clinton  and  the  elimination  of  the 


firewalls  that  separated  defense  and  domestic 
spending,  we  could  have  had  more  resources 
for  the  important  programs  aimed  at  ensuring 
the  education  and  welfare  of  our  people,  par- 
ticularly our  children. 

The  Labor/HHS  appropnations  report  would 
attempt  to  address  the  continuing  shortfalls  in 
education  and  labor  programs  produced  by  12 
years  of  neglect  by  Republican  administra- 
tions. The  reality  is  that  it  is  very  diflicult  to  re- 
verse the  decline  in  our  ability  to  address  our 
distressing  social  deficit  when  we  are  faced 
with  an  overwhelming  fiscal  deficit.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee,  led  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Natcher,  had 
done  the  very  best  it  could  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

On  the  px)sitive  side,  Pell  grants  will  remain 
at  S2,300.  The  appropnation  for  dislocated 
worker  programs  would  be  doubled  to  $1.1  bil- 
lion. The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
545,000  would  be  able  to  participate.  Again, 
however,  the.  number  of  dislocated  workers 
scrambling  for  jobs  in  the  economy  is  enor- 
mous. We  are  facing  auto  plant  closures,  the 
migration  of  lObs  abroad,  displacements 
caused  by  our  efforts  to  clean  our  air  and  to 
protect  dwindling  forests  in  the  Northwest, 
and,  of  course,  dislocations  if  NAIH'A  passes. 

The  Head  Start  Program,  one  of  the  items 
particularly  targeted  to  increased  funding  by 
President  Clinton,  would  receive  $5  million 
m^re  than  in  1993.  That  is  a  good  start  toward 
the  President's  goal  of  providing  Head  Start  to 
every  eligible  child.  We  hope  and  exfjfect  that 
more  funding  will  be  made  available  when  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  reauthor- 
izes Head  Start. 

Mr.  MINGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  voted 
against  the  conference  report  for  H.R.  2518. 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation appropnations  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
While  the  bill  included  programs  that  would 
benefit  millions  of  Americans,  in  the  end  I  had 
to  stand  by  my  pledge  to  cut  spending  and  re- 
duce the  budget  deficit. 

Spending  on  certain  programs  and  services 
could  have  been  cut  more  deeply  without  neg- 
atively impacting  essential  programs.  Too 
many  areas  of  the  conference  report  con- 
tained funding  levels  higher  than  what  the  ad- 
ministration requested,  some  of  which  were 
singled  out  as  possible  budget  cutting  areas 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  oppose  a  bill  that 
contained  funding  for  programs  I  ardently  sup- 
port. If  separate  votes  had  been  held  for  each 
provision  of  the  bill,  I  would  have  supported 
funding  for  numerous  programs  and  services 
covered  in  the  bill,  including  the  following: 
Head  Start;  child  care;  employment  and  train- 
ing; AIDS  research;  local  health  centers;  sev- 
eral elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cational programs;  and  elderly,  veterans,  and 
family  services.  Had  it  been  possible,  I  would 
have  supported  these  programs  and,  in  fact, 
would  have  liked  to  see  increased  spending  in 
some  areas.  However,  when  voting  on  an  om- 
nibus spending  bill  like  today's,  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  irreplaceable  programs  from 
those  that  could  have  been  cut.  When  It  came 
to  a  vote,  I  decided  I  could  not  in  good  con- 
science abandon  my  work  toward  reducing  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hse  in  support  of 
the    conference    report    on    H.R.    2518,    the 
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Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation and  related  agencies  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1994. 

This  year,  the  conferees  have  once  again 
managed  to  set  priorities  and  make  hard 
choices.  The  result  is  a  bill  that  continues  to 
fund  a  lot  of  good  programs,  as  well  as  to 
meet  new  needs.  H.R.  2518  funds  everything 
from  our  jobs  programs,  to  the  research  pro- 
grams in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  to 
key  educational  programs,  to  community 
health  centers.  II  is  also  the  major  source  of 
funds  for  critical  women's  programs,  like  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  breast  and  cervical 
cancer  research,  and  family  planning.  Child 
care  programs,  child  support  enforcement  pro- 
grams, Head  Start,  foster  care  and  adoption 
assistance  support  services,  nutntion  services 
for  our  elderly  citizens— all  these  key  support 
systems  are  dependent  upon  the  funding  in 
this  bill. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  money  in  this 
bill  supports  entitlement  programs — programs 
whose  costs  we  must  pay — like  Social  Secu- 
nty  and  Medicare.  The  subcommittee  has  no 
control  over  the  funds  for  these  programs, 
which  are  automatically  spent.  The  remaining 
funds — about  25  percent  of  the  total  money  in 
this  bill — are  divided  among  the  other  latxjr, 
health,  human  services,  and  education  pro- 
grams that  are  so  critical  to  us,  especially 
now. 

The  total  fiscal  year  1994  funding  in  this  bill 
IS  S4.1  billion  less  than  the  President  re- 
quested in  his  budget.  The  bill  also  meets  its 
spending  target,  set  by  the  Appropnations 
Committee,  based  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  resolution.  H.R.  2518  does  not  drive  us 
deeper  into  debt,  but  helps  us  meet  our  goal 
of  living  within  our  means. 

America's  families,  workers,  children,  and 
elderly  need  the  programs  and  services  that 
H.R.  2518  sustains  and  provides.  It  is  obvious 
that,  without  this  bill,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
fund  the  essential  programs  that  support  our 
basic  needs.  A  vote  for  the  health,  education, 
nutrition,  and  employment  programs  In  H.R. 
2518  is  a  vote  for  us  all. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Labor-Health  and  Human  Services- 
Education  appropnations  bill.  This  report  in- 
cludes cntlcal  funding  for  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams within  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education.  While 
the  funding  levels  are  not  as  high  as  many  of 
us  had  hoped,  the  conferees  are  to  be  com- 
mended lor  their  very  diflicult  task.  They  were 
working  within  extremely  tight  budget  restric- 
tions, and  they  did  their  best  to  fund  critical 
priorities. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  conferees 
included  $750,000  for  implementation  of  the 
Women  in  Apprenticeship  and  Non-Traditional 
Occupations  Act,  legislation  which  I  sponsored 
and  was  approved  by  Congress  last  year.  This 
act  will  provide  incentives  to  private  employers 
to  Increase  job  opportunities  for  women  in  the 
skilled  trade.  The  wage  scale  in  such  jobs  is 
usually  30  percent  higher  than  in  typically  fe- 
male occupations. 

The  conference  report  also  includes  S7.5 
million  to  fund  a  new  initiative  at  CDC  to  ad- 
dress the  public  health  implications  of  injuries 
resulting  from  domestic  violence  and  sexual 
assault.  This  program  was  authorized  in  H.R. 


2201,  legislation  introduced  by  Congressmen 
Kreidler,  McDermott,  and  I,  and  incor- 
porated in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  Injury  Prevention  and 
Control  Program.  This  program  will  provide 
funding  to  train  h^lth  care  providers  to  Iden- 
tify and  treat  victims  of  domestic  violence  and 
sexual  assault;  to  provide  public  education 
programs  about  the  health  consequences  of 
domestic  violence,  and  to  conduct  epidemio- 
logical research  to  determine  the  incidence, 
types,  and  effects  of  domestic  violence  nation- 
wide. 

Domestic  violence  has  profound  effects  on 
women's  health.  Battenng  results  in  more  inju- 
hes  to  women  <han  rapes,  car  accidents,  or 
muggings  combined.  It  is  estimated  that  one- 
third  of  all  women  in  emergency  rooms  are 
there  because  of  battenng  and  that  every  year 
domestic  violence  generates  99,800  hos- 
pitalization days,  28,700  emergency  room  vis- 
its, and  39,900  physician  visits. 

I  commend  the  conferees  for  providing  in- 
creased funding  for  biomedical  research  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  despite  the  tight 
budget  restrictions.  The  conference  report  in- 
cludes increases  for  AIDS  research,  preven- 
tion, and  services.  I  am  pleased  that  both  the 
House  and  Senate  reports  included  language 
that  Senator  Murray  and  I  submitted  urging 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  fund  re- 
search on  the  development  of  chemical  meth- 
ods, either  a  microbicide  or  virucide,  to  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  sexually  transmitted 
diseases,  including  HIV,  that  women  can  use 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their  part- 
ner. This  research  must  be  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  our  AIDS  prevention  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, Mr.  Porter,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  sutx;ommittee  for  their  fine  efforts.  I  also 
want  to  note  the  contnbutions  made  by  the 
new  women  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
particularly  in  furthering  women's  health  prior- 
ities. 

D  1140 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenujore  (Mr. 
Tucker).  Without  objectionTthe  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electfonic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  311,  nays 
115,  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 


Abercrombie 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJl 
Andrews  (TXi 
Applegate 
Bacchus  iFL) 
Baesler 
Barca 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett  (NE) 
Barrett  iWI) 
Bateman 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Bentley 
Herman 
BevUl 
Bilbray 
Bilirakls 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bliley 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Bonilla 
Bonier 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brew.ster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  iFL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Callahan 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Clyburn 
Coleman 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
De  Fazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Diaz-Balart 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Emerson 
Engel 

English  (AZ) 
English  (OKI 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Farr 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Fish 
Flake 
FoglietU 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 
Fowler 
Frank  (MA) 
Franks  (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 


(Roll  No.  486] 

YEAS— 311 

Furse 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Gillmor 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Haste  rt 

Hastings 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McHale 


McKinney 

McMillan 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

Morella 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Peterson  (FLI 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (.NC) 

Pryce(OH) 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-AUard 

R'usb 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slatury 

Slaughter 

Smith  (U) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenbolm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swia 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tejeda 
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Thompson 

Velaiquei 

Whitten 

Thornton 

Vento 

Wtlliams 

Torkildaen 

Vi»clo«ky 

Wilson 

\^     Torre* 

Volkmer 

Wise                1 

Torricelli 

Vucanovich 

Wolf 

Towns 

Washington 

Woolsey 

Traflcant 

Waters 
Watt 

Wyden 

Tucker 

Wynn 

Unsoeld 

Waxman 

Yates 

Upton 

Weldon 

Young  (AK) 

Valentine 

Wheat 
NAYS-115 

Young  (FL) 

Allard 

Coss 

Paxon 

Archer 

Grams 

Penny 

Armey 

Hancock 

Peterson  (MNi 

Bachus  lALi 

Hansen 

Petri 

Baker (CAl 

Heney 

Pombo 

Baker (LA) 

Herger 

Portman 

Ballen«er 

Hoekstra 

Qui  lien 

Bartlett 

Hoke 

Quinn 

Barton 

Huffington 

Ramstad 

Bereuter 

Hughes 

Ridge 

Boehner 

Hunter 

Roberu 

Bunninc 

Hutchinson 

Rohrabacher 

Burton 

Inglls 

Roth 

Buyer 

Inhofe 

Royce 

Calvert 

Is  took 

Saxton 

Camp 

Jacobs 

Schaefer 

Canady 

Johnson  (CT) 

Schroeder 

Caalle 

Johnson.  Sam 

Sensenbrenoer 

Coble 

Hnollenberg 
4colbe 

Shaw 

Collins  (GA) 

Shuster 

Combest 

1  Lewis  (CAl 

Smith  (MI) 

Condit 

Lewis  (FLi 

Smith  (OR) 

Cox 

Lightfoot 
Linder         ^ 

Smith  (TX) 

Crane 

Solomon 

Crapo 

Manzullo 

Spence 

Cunningham 

McCaodless 

Stump 

Deal 

McCoUum 

Sundquist 

DeLay 

McHugh 

Talent 

Dickey 

Mclnnis 

Tauzin 

Doollltle 

McKeon 

Taylor  (MS) 

Dornan 

Mica 

Taylor  (NO 

Dreier 

Miller  (FLr 

Thomas  (CAl 

Dunn 

Minge 

Thomas  (WY) 

Everett 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Ewin« 

Nussle 

Walsh 

Fa  well 

Orton 

Zeliri 

Field*  (TX) 

Oxley 

Zlmmer 

Gallegly 

Packard 

Goodlatte 

Pallone 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Ackerman 

Hayes 

Thurman 

de  la  Garza 

Murtha 

Gingrich 

Rahall 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


^V- 


Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Pa^e  3.  line  10. 


.  n  1203 

Mr.[  SMITH  of  Michigan  changed  his 
vote  irom  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  I  YOUNG  of  Alaska  and  Mr. 
BAR0IA  of  Michigan  changed  their 
voteJrom  "nay'^to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  aigreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  Was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  THURMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
rollcall  vote  No.  486  on  H.R.  2518  I  was 
unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yes." 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of 
the  House  of  Wednesday,  October  6, 
1993,  the  amendments  in  disagreement 
and  motions  printed  in  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee 
of  conference  to  dispose  of  amendments 
in  disagreement  are  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 


after  •addition."  Insert  "$178,000,000  is  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  II 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  be 
available  for  obligation  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1.  1993  through  June  30.  1994;  and.  in  addi- 
tion. J50. 000.000  is  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion for  the  period  October  1.  1993  through 
June  30.  1995;  and.  in  addition. '. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion.  / 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore^^^^The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
first  sum  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
$206,000,000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Kentucky    [Mr. 

NATCHER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  5.  line  19. 
strike      out      ■$3,327,707,000"      and      insert 
$3,338,389,000" 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  Jfesignate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
$3,376,617,000  • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
NatcherJ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  9.  line  12. 
after  "Act"  insert  ":  Provided.  That,  not- 
withstanding 31  U  S.C.  3302.  or  any  provision 
of  Public  Law  102-170.  Public  Law  102-394. 
this  Act.  or  any  subsequent  Appropriations 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized  to 
accept,  retain  and  spend  In  the  name  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  all  sums  of  money  or- 
dered to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Consent 
Judgment  In  Civil  Action  No.  91-0027  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  (May  21. 
1992)". 

Sec  100  Congressional  Coverage  Under 
Health  Care  Legislation  — 

(a)  Findings— Congress  finds; 

(1)  Congress  is  expected  to  consider  health 
care  reform  legislation   in   the  near  future 


that  would  offer  a  standard  benefit  package 
with  several  different  options  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  those  benefits. 

(2)  The  standard  benefits  offered  under  all 
plans  will  be  the  same.  Quality  standards 
will  apply  to  all  plans. 

(3)  Consumers  will  have  the  ability  to 
choose  a  plan  on  an  annual  basis,  and  will 
have  access  to  full  Information  about  all 
plans  so  that  they  may  make  their  choice 
based  on  the  quality  of  plans  and  consumer 
satisfaction  of  plans. 

(4)  Members  of  Congress  should  be  treated 
the  same  and  offered  the  same  choices  as 
every  American  In  the  health  care  system. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  legislation  ap- 
proved by  Congress  should  provide  health 
care  plans  of  comparable  high  quality  and 
that  Members  of  Congress  participate  on 
equal  basis  with  all  other  Americans  In  the 
health  care  system  that  results  from  health 
care  reform  legislation. 

motion  offered  by  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert 
•■:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  accept,  retain  and  spend  In  the 
name  of  the  Department  of  Labor  all  sums  of 
money  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Consent  Judgment  in  Civil  ActioffNo.  91-<X)27 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
(May  21,  1992)". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
N.\tcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23;  Page  16,  strike 
out  lines  4  to  7  and  insert: 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operating  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  centralized  services  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  prescribe  and  deem  ap- 
propriate and  advantageous  to  provide  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Economy  Act  (subject  to  prior  notice ^to 
OMB)  in  the  national  office  and  field:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  fund  shall  be  reimbursed  In 
advance  from  funds  available  to  agencies, 
bureaus,  and  offices  for  which  such  central- 
ized services  are  performed  at  rates  which 
will  return  in  full  cost  of  operations  Includ- 
ing services  obtained  through  cooperative 
administrative  services  units  under  the 
Economy  Act.  Including  reserves  for  accrued 
annual  leave,  worker's  compensation,  depre- 
ciation of  capitalized  equipment,  and  amor- 
tization of  ADP  software  and  systems  (either 
acquired  or  donated):  Provided  further.  That 
funds  received  for  services  rendered  to  any 
entity  or  person  for  use  of  Departmental  fa- 
cilities, including  associated  utilities  and  se- 
curity services,  shall  be  credited  to  and 
merged  with  this  fund. 

motion  offered  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
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The     SPEAKER    pro    tempore 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  23  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert: 

For  expenses  necessary  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  each  fis- 
cal year  thereafter,  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  a  comprehensive  program  of 
centralized  services  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  prescribe  and  deem  appropriate 
and  advantageous  to  provide  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  under  the  provisions  of  the  Econ- 
omy Act  (subject  to  prior  notice  to  OMB)  in 
the  national  office  and  field:  Provided.  That 
such  fund  shall  be  reimbursed  In  advance 
from  funds  available  to  agencies,  bureaus, 
and  offices  for  which  such  centralized  serv- 
ices are  performed  at  rates  which  will  return 
In  full  cost  of  operations  Including  services 
obtained  through  cooperative  administrative 
services  units  under  the  Economy  Act,  in- 
cluding reserves  for  accrued  annual  leave, 
worker's  compensation,  depreciation  of  cap- 
italized equipment,  and  amortization  of  ADP 
software  and  systems  (either  acquired  or  do- 
nated); Provided  further.  That  funds  received 
for  services  rendered  to  any  entity  or  person 
for  use  of  Department  facilities,  including 
associated  utilities  and  security  services, 
shall  be  credited  to  and  merged  with  this 
fund. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Kentucky    [Mr. 

NATCHER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  24:  Page  17,  after 
line  2.  insert: 

Sec  104.  Section  8102  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  ("the  Act")  is  amended  to  redes- 
ignate subsection  (b)  of  subsection  (c)  and  to 
add  the  following  new  subsection  (b): 

•■(b)  An  individual  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  18  U.S.C.  1920.  or  of  any  felony  fraud  relat- 
ed to  the  application  for  or  receipt  of  bene- 
fits under  subchapter  I  or  III  or  chapter  81  of 
title  5.  shall  (in  addition  to  any  other  pen- 
alties provided  by  this  subchapter)  as  of  the 
date  of  the  conviction,  forfeit  all  entitle- 
ment to  any  prospective  benefits  provided  by 
subchapter  I  or  III  for  any  injury  occurring 
on  or  before  the  date  of  the  conviction.". 

motion  offered  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert; 

Sec.  102.  None  of  the  funds  in  the  Employ- 
ees' Compensation  Fund  under  5  U.S.C.  8147 
shall  be  expended  for  payment  of  compensa- 
tion, benefits,  and  expenses  to  any  individual 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1920.  or 
of  any  felony  fraud  related  to  the  application 
for  or  reijelpt  of  benefits  under  subchapters  I 


or  III  of  chapter  81  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Kentucky    [Mr. 

NATCHER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  25:  Page  17,  after 
line  2.  Insert: 

Sec.  103.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  expended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  implement  or  administer 
either  the  final  or  proposed  regulations  re- 
ferred to  In  section  303  of  Public  Law  102-27. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

i^r.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motioh  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Kentucky    [Mr. 

NATCHER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  of>- 
position  to  an  amendment  contained  in  the 
Labor,  HHS  appropriations  conference  report. 
This  amendment.  No.  25,  would  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  from  using  any  funds  to  im- 
plement or  administer  the  final  Davis-Bacon 
helper  regulations.  Rather  than  prohibiting 
something  new,  these  regulations  are  court- 
tested,  final  regulations  which  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  already  begun  implementing.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  order  to  bring 
these  regulations  fully  into  effect,  the  process 
wi]J  take  approximately  3  years.  The  language 
contained  in  the  conference  report  arbitranly 
prohibits  these  regulations  without  ever  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  work  or  realize  any  of 
their  projected  benefits. 

Helpers  are  semiskilled  workers  who  work 
under  direct  supervision  of  higher  skilled  jour- 
ney-level workers.  Helpers  are  widely  used  in 
the  private  sector,  where  approximately  75 
percent  of  all  construction  work  is  performed 
by  contractors  who  use  semiskilled  helpers. 
The  helper  regulations  serve  the  onginal  pur- 
pose of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act— bnnging  prac- 
tices on  Federal  construction  projects  in  line 
with  locally  prevailing  practices  on  private 
work.  In  fact.  Vice  President  Gore's  National 
Performance  Review  recently  recommended 
changes  to  bring  the  antiquated  Davis-Bacon 
Act  into  the  realities  of  today's  construction 
marl^etplace,  which  these  regulations  clearly 
do. 

Under  the  regulations,  helpers  are  paid  the 
locally  prevailing  wage  rate  for  the  type  of 
work  they  perform.  Without  the  helper  regula- 
tions, all  workers  on  Federal  projects,  regard- 
less of  task,  must  be  paid  the  high  wage  rate 
paid  to  a  skilled  craftsman.  In  this  way,  the 
helper  classification  serves  as  an  entrance 
into  construction  for  groups  not  traditionally 
prevalent  in  the  industry— for  example,  minori- 
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ties  and  women.  The  helper  classification 
serves  as  a  strong  first  step  up  the  job  ladder 
for  workers  who  are  interested  in  furthering 
their  education  and  pursuing  a  career  in  con- 
struction. At  the  same  time,  helpers  who  do 
not  want  to  participate  in  a  4-year  apprentice- 
ship or  other  formal  training  program  are  pro- 
vided entrance  into  the  industry  and  a  good 
paying  job.  Forcing  contractors  to  pay  all 
workers  the  high  journey-level  wage  rate  ef- 
fectively precludes  groups  who  have  no  pre- 
viously trained  in  construction  from  having  the 
opportunity  to  work  on  Federal  construction 
projects. 

Clearly,  the  helper  classification  is  consist- 
ent with  President  Clinton's  goal  of  facilitating 
the  transition  between  school  and  work  for 
noncollege  bound  youth.  However,  the  helper 
classification  is  also  strikingly  similar  to  the  re- 
cently released  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  Step-Up 

Preapprenticeship  program.  The  regulations 
governing  step-up  provide  flexibility  in  Federal 
prevailing  wage  and  apprenticeship  require- 
ments to  provide  employment  to  public  hous- 
ing residents  and  other  low-income  persons. 
According  to  HUD,  the  Step-Up  Program  has 
proven  its  success  in  Chicago,  where  appren- 
tices work  side  by  side  with  union  journeymen 
renovating  housing.  Under  this  program,  ap- 
prentices spend  up  to  1  year  in  step-up  status, 
after  which  they  must  be  placed  in  appropnate 
further  training  or  career  opportunity  positions. 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  one  of  the 
chief  opponents  to  the  helper  regulations,  or- 
ganized labor,  has  seen  fit  to  allow  their  own 
classification  of  helpers  or  subapprentices 
over  the  last  decade  in  order  to  meet  the  pn- 
vate  marketplace's  changing  needs.  However, 
they  are  refusing  to  allow  the  taxpayer  to 
enjoy  the  same  advantage  for  fear  of  losing 
their  crown  jewel,  their  cash  cow,  and  their 
control  over  young  people's  entrance  into  the 
construction  industry  together  with  their 
stronghold  in  the  Federal  construction  market. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  when  the  helper 
classification  becomes  widely  used  on  Davis- 
Bacon  projects,  an  estimated  250,000  jobs  will 
be  created  and  S600  million  a  year  will  be 
saved.  By  prohibiting  helpers  on  Davis-Bacon 
projects,  we  are  further  exacerbating  the  very 
problems  which  top  the  American  agenda 
today — our  Nation's  huge  Federal  deficit,  lack 
of  job  creation  and  near-stagnant  economy. 

More  than  a  decade  of  litigation  and  debate 
regarding  the  helpers  issue  has  culminated  in 
favorable  rulings  by  both  the  U.S.  Disthct 
Court  (1990)  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
(1992),  affirming  that  helper  regulations  are 
fully  in  line  with  the  purpose  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  The  Supreme  Court  denied  an  ap- 
peal of  those  rulings. 

With  all  the  tjenefits  associated  with  the 
helper  regulation — benefits  to  contractors,  dis- 
advantaged workers  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— one  may  wonder  why  we  are  arbitranly 
prohibiting  their  implementation.  Supporters  of 
this  ban  will  tell  you  it  is  to  protect  against 
shixJdy  construction  and  unsafe  working  con- 
ditions for  construction  employees.  This  argu- 
ment simply  does  not  hold  water. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  in  the  private 
sector  more  than  75  percent  of  all  construction 
IS  performed  by  contractors  who  use  semi- 
skilled helpers.  There  is  simply  no  rationale  for 
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assuming  that  Federal  construction  is  any  dif- 
(erent  than  private  construction  in  this  regard. 
A  recent  OSHA  study  (ound  that  open  shop 
employers,  the  ma|onty  of  whom  employ  semi- 
skilled helpers  on  their  )Obsites.  are  safer  than 
their  union  counterp)arts.  The  OSHA  report, 
"Analysis  of  Construction  Fatalities — The 
OSHA  Database  1985-1989"  showed  that 
over  the  5-year  penod  of  the  report,  the 
unions  experienced  a  fatality  ratio  of  20.9  per 
100,000  workers — more  than  25  percent  high- 
er than  the  open  shop's  15.1  per  100,000 
workers.  While  construction  unions  account  for 
app^o^if^a'ely  one-fifth  of  the  total  workforce, 
they  also  account  for  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  fatalities  m  the  industry.  The  safety  of  con- 
struction employees  would  not  be  aftected  by 
the  use  of  helpers  on  Davis-Bacon  construc- 
tion proiects. 

Further,  construction  must  be  performed  to 
specifications  and  contractors  are  not  paid  for 
faulty  work.  Plain  and  simple,  if  a  contractor 
were  to  perform  shoddy  construction,  he 
would  jeopardize  his  payment  and  his  reputa- 
tion. Quality  of  Federal  construction  would  not 
be  jeopardized  by  employing  helpers  on  those 
projects. 

Although  the  conference  committee  has 
seen  fit  to  allow  this  1-year  ban  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  helper  regulations.  I  would  like  to  reit- 
erate my  strong  objection  to  this  prohibition. 
The  helper  regulations  have  been  one  small 
positive  step  toward  alleviating  the  burdens 
imposed  by  the  outdated,  unnecessary  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  They  at  least  help  bring  the  law 
back  to  its  original  intent,  which  it  certainly 
does  not  meet  in  practice  today.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  today  discriminates  against  minori- 
ties and  women  and  the  very  group  it  intended 
to  help — small,  local  contractors.  For  this  rea- 
son, along  with  the  fact  that  no  other  industry 
in  our  Nation  is  regulated  in  this  manner,  I 
have  offered  H.R.  2393,  legislation  to  repeal 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  28:  Paste  18.  line  1. 
after  "Center"  insert  ':  Provided  further. 
That  no  more  than  $5,000,000  is  available  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
102-501". 

MOTION  OFEERED  BY  .MR.  .SATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Kentucky    [Mr. 

N. ETCHER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designale  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagre^^jpnt. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  Page  19.  line  14. 
strike  out  -K.SOO.OOO "  and  insert  "13.000.000". 
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MOTIO.S  OKKKRED  BY  MR    NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  Page  24,  line  21. 
after  'grants"  insert  ■:  Provided  further. 
Thatr  $8,000,000  shall  be  for  extramural  facili- 
ties construction  grants  to  be  awarded  on  in 
a  competitive  basis  and  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  of  section  481A(c)(2)  of  subpart  1 
of  part  E  of  title  IV." 

MOTION  OFKERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
■■$7,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    firom    Kentucky    [Mr. 

N.\TCHER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  41:  Page  26.  line  8. 
strike  out  "$2,057,167,000"  and  insert 
$2,119,205,000" 

MflTION  OFEERED  BY  .MR    NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  41  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  propo.sed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
••$2,125,178,000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Kentucky    [Mr. 

N.\TCHER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  45:  Page  28.  after 
line  16.  insert: 

For  making  payments  to  States  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  first 


quarter  of  fiscal  year  1995.  $26,600,000,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher).  « 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  48:  Page  30.  after 
line  11.  insert: 

For  making  benefit  payments  under  title 
IV  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safely  and  Health 
Act  of  1977  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1995.  $190,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  48.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TUCKER).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  49:  Page  30.  line  19. 
strike  out  •$20,181,775,000"  and  insert 
■■$20.172.775.000'. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  49  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
$20. 183.775.000' • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  51:  Page  31.  after 
line  2.  insert: 
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For  carrying  out  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1995.  $6,770,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

motion  offered  by  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  53:  Page  31.  line  6. 
after  "Act"  insert  •'or  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  sections  9704  and  9706  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccule  of  1986  as  such  sections  were  in 
effect  on  January  1.  1993'". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  53.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  54:  Page  31.  line  7. 
after  •therein^  insert  ••:  Provided.  That  no 
more  than  $542,398,000  shall  be  derived  from 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  and  the  Fed- 
eral Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Funds:  Provided  further.  That  reimbursement 
to  the  Trust  Funds  under  this  heading  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  carry  out  sections 
9704  and  9706  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  shall  be  made,  with  interest,  not  I'ater 
than  September  30.  19%:  Provided  further. 
That  not  more  than  $1,800,000  is  available  for 
expenses  necessary  for  the  Commission  on 
the  Social  Security  •Notch"  Issue,  estab- 
lished by  section  635  of  Public  Law  102-393  as 
amended". 

MOTION  offered  BY  .MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  54  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert 
•■:  Provided.  That  reimbursement  to  the 
Trust  Funds  under  this  heading  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  to  carry  out  sections  9704 


and  9706  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
shall  be  made,  with  interest,  not  later  than 
September  30.  1996:  Provided  further.  That  not 
more  than  $1,800,000  is  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1995  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
Commission  on  the  Social  Security  •Notch" 
Issue,  established  by  section  635  of  Public 
Law  102-393  as  amended  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  Page  32.  after 
line  14.  insert: 

For  making  payments  to  States  or  other 
non-Federal  entities  under  titles  I.  IV-A 
(other  than  section  402(g)(6))  and  D.  X.  XI. 
XIV.  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Act  of  July  5.  1960  (24  U.S.C.  ch.  9)  for  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1995.  $4,200,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  SPEAKER,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  56.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  57:  Page  32.  after 
line  18.  insert: 

LOW  INCOME  home  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

For  making  payments  under  title  XXVI  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  $1,507,408,000  to  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion in  the  period  October  1.  1994  through 
June  30.  1995.  of  which  $100,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  reimbursing  States  for  costs  in- 
curred during  the  period  October  1.  1993 
through  September  30.  1994. 

For  making  payment  under  title  XXVI  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  an  additional  $600,000,000:  Provided.  That 
all  funds  available  under  this  paragraph  are 
hereby  designated  by  Congress  to  be  emer- 
gency requirements  pursuant  to  section 
251(b)(2)(D)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  these  funds  shall  be  made 
available  only  after  submission  to  Congress 
of  a  formal  budget  request  by  the  President 
that  includes  designation  of  the  entire 
amount  of  the  request  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement as  defined  in  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

motion  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 


Mr.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  57  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert: 

LOW  INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

For  making  payments  under  title  XXVI  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  $1,475,000,000  to  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion in  the  period  October  1,  1994  through 
June  30.  1995. 

For  making  payment  under  title  XXVI  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  an  additional  $600,000,000:  Provided.  That 
all  of  the  funds  available  under  this  para- 
graph are  hereby  designated  by  Congress  to 
be  emergency  requirements  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 251(b)(2)(D)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  these  funds  shall  be  made 
available  only  after  submission  to  Congress 
of  a  formal  budget  request  by  the  President 
that  includes  designation  of  the  entire 
amount  of  the  request  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement as  defined  in  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  58;  Page  33.  line  5. 
strike  out  •$447,643,000"  and  insert 
••$472,649,000.  Including  $12,000,000  which  shall 
be  for  carrying  out  the  National  "Vouth 
Sports  P5-ogram:  Provided.  That  payments 
from  such  amount  to  the  grantee  and  sub- 
grantee  ^idminlsterlng  the  National  Youth 
Sports  Pfogram  may  not  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate amount  contributed  in  cash  or  in  kind 
by  the  grantee  and  subgrantee:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  amounts  in  excess  of  $9,400,000  of 
such  amount  may  not  be  made  available  to 
the  grantee  and  subgrantees  administering 
the  National  Youth  Sports  Program  unless 
the  grantee  agrees  to  provide  contributions 
in  cash  over  and  above  the  preceding  years 
cash  contribution  to  such  program  in  an 
amount  that  equals  50  percent  of  such  excess 
amount:  Provided  further.  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  no  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Government  receiving  appro- 
priated funds  under  this  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1994  shall,  during  fiscal  year  1994.  obligate 
and  expend  funds  for  fconsulting  services  in 
excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  96.48  percent  of 
the  amount  estimated  to  be  obligated  and 
expended  by  such  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality for  such  services  during  fiscal 
year  1994:  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  the 
aggregate  amount  of  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  to  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  for  fiscal  year  1994  is  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  3.52  percent  of 
the  amount  expected  to  be  expended  by  such 
department,  agency  or  instrumentality  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1994  for  consulting  services. 
As  used  in  the  preceding  two  provisos,  the 
term  consulting  services"  includes  any  serv- 
ices within  the  definition  of  sub-object  class 
25.1  as  described  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Circular  A-11.  dated  August  4. 
1993. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motibn. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desiffnate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disafrreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  58  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  ■  1464.224.000.  of 
which  J42. 940.000  shall  be  for  carrying:  out 
section  681(a)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act.  including:  $12,000,000  which 
shall  be  for  carrying  out  the  National  Youth 
Sports  Program:  Provided.  That  payments 
from  such  amount  to  the  grantee  and  sub- 
grantee  administering  the  National  Youth 
Sports  Program  may  not  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate amount  contributed  In  cash  or  in  kind 
by  the  grantee  and  subgrantee:  Provided  fur- 
ther.  That  amounts  in  excess  of  S9.406.0OO  of 
such  amount  may  not  be  made  available  to 
the  grantee  and  subgrantees  ^dmmistering 
the  National  Youth  Sports  Program  unless 
the  grantee  agrees  to  provide  contributions 
In  cash  over  and  above  the  preceding  years 
cash  contribution  to  such  program  In  an 
amount  that  equals  29  percent  of  such  excess 
amount". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  eigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  59:  Page  33.  line  9. 
after  ■$892,711,000"  Insert  •.  which  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  under  the  same  stat- 
utory terms  and  conditions  applicable  in"  the 
prior  fiscal  year". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  N.\TCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  59,  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Kentucky    [Mr. 

N.\TCHER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  60;  Page  33.  strike 
out  lines  11  and  12  and  Insert: 

For  making  grants  to  States  pursuant  to 
section  2002  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
$2,800,000,000.  For  carrying  out  section  2007  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  an  additional 
$1,000,000,000.  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  60.  and  concur  therein. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  65:  Page  35.  line  5, 
strike  out  '$94,149,000'  and  insert 
"$92.793.000 '. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  65  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
$94,431,000  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  68:  Page  37.  line  14. 
strike  out  "1911(d)"  and  Insert   "1503". 
MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  68  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ijeu  of  the 
matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "19U(d)  and  section  1503". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  69;  Page  37.  after 
line  15.  Insert: 

Sec.  207.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
subparts  II  and  III  part  B  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U  S.C  300x-21 
et  seq.)  for  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
obligate  $7,532,065  from  the  amounts  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  1935(b)  of  such 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1994.  of  which  $673,706 
shall  be  available  to  Arkansas.  $40,702  shall 
be  available  to  Georgia.  $144,331  shall  be 
available  to  Hawaii.  $488,178  shall  be  avail- 
able to  Idaho.  $223,109  shall  be  available  to 
Indiana.  $820,641  shall  be  available  to  Iowa. 
$729,745  shall  be  available  to  Kansas.  $609,672 
shall  be  available  to  Kentucky.  $69,682  shall 
be   available   to   Louisiana.   $34,514   shall   be 


available  to  Maine.  $349,997  shall  be  available 
to  Minnesota.  $8,626  shall  be  available  to  the 
Red  Lake  Indian  Tribe.  $500,441  shall  be 
available  to  Mississippi.  $184,176  shall  be 
available  to  Montana.  $231,450  shall  be  avail- 
able to  Nebraska,  $8,896  shall  be  available  to 
North  Carolina,  $97,530  shall  be  available  to 
North  Dakota.  $66,083  shall  be  available  to 
Ohio,  $578,520  shall  be  available  to  Okla- 
homa, $557,924  shall  be  available  to  Oregon, 
$167,753  shall  be  available  to  South  Carolina. 
$319,674  shall  be  available  to  Tennessee. 
$196,426  shall  "be  available  to  West  Virginia, 
$195,834  shall  be  available  to  Wisconsin,  and 
$234,455  shall  be  available  to  Wyoming. 
MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  69  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  207.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
subparts  II  and  III  of  part  B  of  title  XIX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
300X-21  et  seq.)  for  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
obligate  $7,532,065  from  the  amounts  made 
available  pui-suant  to  section  1935<b)  of  that 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1994  to  those  States  and 
Indian  tribes  or  tribal  organizations  for 
which  the  amounts  specified  In  the  award 
statement  Issued  by  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration 
under  those  subparts  on  November  2.  1992. 
was  greater  than  the  amount  specified  In  the 
award  statement  Issued  on  August  6,  1993.  In 
the  amounts  equal  to  those  differentials. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
N.\tcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  70:  Page  37.  after 
line  15.  Insert: 

Sec.  208.  Not  to  exceed  $190,400,000  may  be 
obligated  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  contracts 
with  Utilization  and  Quality  Control  Peer 
Review  Organizations  pursuant  to  part  B  of 
title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  70,  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  no.  74:  Page  37.  strike 
out  all  after  line  19  over  to  and  Including 
line  5  on  page  38  and  Insert: 
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For  carrying  out  education  reform  activi- 
ties authorized  In  law.  including  activities 
authorized  by  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act. 
$166,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000.  under  section 
402  of  the  Perkins  Act,  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  activities,  including  peer  re- 
view of  applications,  related  to  school-to- 
work  transition,  and  not  less  than  $45,000,000 
shall  be  used  under  section  420A  of  the  Per- 
kins Act  for  State  grants  and  subgrants  to 
initiate  activities  in  States  and  localities  re- 
lated to  school-to-work  transition:  Provided. 
That  $116,000,000  of  the  funds  provided  shall 
be  for  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by 
the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  or 
similar  legislation,  if  enacted  Into  law  by 
April  1,  1994  of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be  used 
for  "State  Planning  for  Improving  Student 
Achievement  Through  Integration  of  Tech- 
nology Into  the  Curriculum":  and  that  if 
such  legislation  is  not  enacted  by  that  date, 
this  amount  shall  be  used  for  alleviation  of 
the  funding  shortfall  in  the  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram under  subpart  1  of  Part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965:  Provided 
further.  That  any  funds  appropriated  in  this 
account  may  be  transferred  as  necessary  to 
other  Department  of  Education  accounts. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  74  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert: 

For  carrying  out  education  reform  activi- 
ties authorized  In  law  including  activities 
authorized  by  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
and  Applied  Technology  Education  Act, 
$155,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000,  under  section 
402  of  the  Perkins  Act.  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  activities,  including  peer  re- 
view of  applications,  related  to  school-to- 
work  transition,  and  $45,000,000  shall  be  used 
under  section  420A  of  the  Perkins  Act  for 
State  grants  and  subgrants  to  initiate  activi- 
ties In  States  and  localities  related  to 
school-to-work  transition:  Provided.  That 
$105,000,000  of  the  funds  provided  shall  be  for 
carrying  out  activities  authorized  by  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  or  similar 
legislation.  If  enacted  into  law  by  April  1, 
1994.  of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be  used  for 
"State  Planning  for  Improving  Student 
Achievement  Through  Integration  of  Tech- 
nology Into  the  Curriculum";  and  that  if 
such  legislation  is  not  enacted  by  that  date, 
the  $105,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  "Stu- 
dent Financial  Assistance"  to  be  used  to  al- 
leviate the  funding  shortfall  in  the  Pell 
Grant  program  under  subpart  1  of  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended:  Provided  further.  That  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  account  shall  become 
available  on  July  1,  1994  and  remain  avail- 
able through  September  30.  1995. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  92:  Page  41,  line  20, 
after  "1965"  insert  •":  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  amount  provided  for  the  State  and 
local  programs  under  part  B  of  title  V  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
up  to  $32,838,000  may  be  used  for  Department 
of  Education  activities  authorized  under  the 
Safe  Schools  Act,  or  similar  legislation,  if 
such  legislation  is  enacted  by  April  1,  1994; 
and  any  funds  used  for  such  activities  shall 
be  available  from  October  1,  1993  through 
September  30,  1994". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  92  and  concur  Iherfein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
mailer  inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert 
•■:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided. $20,000,000  shall  be  used  for  Depart- 
ment of  Education  activities  authorized 
under -the  Safe  Schools  Act.  or  similar  legis- 
lation, if  such  legislation  is  enacted  by  April 
1,  1994,  except  that  If  such  legislation  is  not 
enacted  by  that  date,  this  amount  shall  be 
transferred  to  •"Student  Financial  Assist- 
ance" to  be  used  to  alleviate  the  funding 
shortfall  in  the  Pell  Grant  program  under 
subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education*  Act  of  1965,  as  amended". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  104:  Page  43,  line 
23.  after  "expended"  insert  "and  $2,000,000 
shall  be  for  construction  and  shall  be  avail- 
able until  expended". 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the.  Senate  numbered  104  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amei»dment.  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
•■$1,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
N.-^tcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  108:  Page  44,  line 
22,  after  ■■411(b)"  insert  ",  Including  $5,000,000 
for  model  community  education  and  employ- 
ment centers^', 

..  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  N.ATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of^RBlnotion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  Ho'ise  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  108  and  coficur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
■including  $3,000,000  for  model  community 
education  and  employment  centers^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Kentucky    [Mr. 

NATCHER], 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  Ill:  Page  45.  line  9, 
strike  out -$2,250"  and  Insert  ^*^300". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  N.«^CHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  Houste 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  111 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  "$2,300:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  section  401(g) 
of  the  Act.  as  amended,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, prior  to  publication  of  the  pay- 
ment schedule  for  award  year  1994-1995.  that 
the  $6,303,566,000  included  within  this  appro- 
priation for  Pell  Grant  awards  for  award 
year  1994-1995  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  fully 
all  such  awards  for  which  students  are  eligi- 
ble, as  calculated  under  section  401(b)  of  the 
.\ct.  the  amendment  paid  for  each  such 
award  shall  be  reduced  by  either  a  fixed  or 
variable  percentage,  or  by  a  fixed  dollar 
amount,  as  determined  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  of  reductions  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  this  purpose". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  117:  Page  46,  line 
23,     strike     out     "$889,855,000"     and     Insert 

$882,974,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  117  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
"  "$893.688.000' •. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
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the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  120:  Page  49.  line  8. 
after  •amended"  Insert  "(or  any  successor 
authority)". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR    N'.^TCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement . to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  120.  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  123:  PaKe  49.  line 
15.  strike  out  all  after  "Act,"  down  to  and  in- 
cludintf  "2012"  in  line  22  and  insert 
$301,398,000:  Provided.  That  $31,000,000  shall 
be  for  research  centers,  including  funds  to 
extend  the  existing  award  for  a  research  cen- 
ter on  the  education  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents for  up  to  one  year:  $38,032,000  shall  be 
for  regional  laboratories,  including  $9,508,000 
for  rural  mitiatives.  $40,000,000  shall  be  for 
activities  under  the  Fund  for  Innovation  in 
Education:  $4,463,000  shall  be  for  civic  edu- 
cation activities  under  section  4609:  $5,396,000 
shall  be  for  Grants  for  Schools  and  Teachers 
under  subpart  1  and  $3,687,000  shall  be  for 
Family  School  Partnerships  under  subpart  2 
of  part  B  of  title  111  of  Public  Law  100-297; 
$14,582,000  shall  be  for  national  diffusion  ac- 
tivities under  section  1562;  $16,072,000  shall  be 
for  national  programs  under  section  2012.  in- 
cluding $3,672,000  for  the  National  Clearing- 
house for  Science  and  Mathematics  under 
section  2012(d):  and  $15,000,000  shall  be  for  re- 
gional consortia  under  subpart  2  of  part  A  of 
title  II;  $9,607,000  shall  be  for  Javits  gifted 
and  talented  students  education:  $27,000,000 
shall  be  for  star  schools,  of  which  $45,500,000 
shall  be  for  a  demonstration  of  a  statewide, 
two-way  interactive  fiber  optic  tele- 
communications network,  carrying  voice, 
video,  and  data  transmissions,  and  housing  a 
point  of  presence  in  every  county:  $1,737,000 
shall  be  for  territorial  teacher  training:  and 
$3,212,000  shall  be  for  the  National  Writing 
Project". 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  123  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  "$292,592,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  $31,000,000  shall  be  for  research 


centers,  including  funds  to  extend  the  exist- 
ing award  for  a  research  center  on  the  edu- 
cation of  disadvantaged  students  for  up  to 
one  xear:  $38,032,000  shall  be  for  regional  lab- 
oratories, including  $9,508,000  for  rural  initia- 
tives $32,500,000  shall  be  for  activities  under 
the  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education: 
i4. 463. 000  shall  be  for  civic  education  activi- 
ties under  section  4609;  $5,396,000  shall  be  for 
Grants  for  Schools  and  Teachers  under  sub- 
part 1  and  $3,687,000  shall  be  for  Family 
School  Partnerships  under  subpart  2  of  part 
B  of  title  III  of  Public  Law  100-297:  $16,072,000 
shall  be  for  national  programs  under  section 
2012.  including  not  less  than  $5,472,000  for  the 
National  Clearinghouse  for  Science  and 
Mathematics  under  section  2012(d):  and 
$13,871,000  shall  regional  consortia  under  sub- 
part 2  of  part  A  of  title  II:  $25,944,000  shall  be 
for  star  schools,  of  which  $4,000,000  shall  be 
awarded  competitively  for  a  demonstration 
of  a  statewide,  two-way  interactive  fiber 
optic  telecommunications  network,  carrying 
voice,  video,  and  data  transmissions,  and 
housing  a  point  of  presence  in  every  country: 
and  $3,212,000  shall  be  for  the  National  Writ- 
ing Project." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Kentucky    [Mr. 

N.\TCHER]. 

The  motion  is  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  124:  Page  50.  line  2, 
strike  out  "$145,101,000"  and  insert 
"$147,517,000.  of  which  $19,000,000  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  II  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
and  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  $4,960,000  shall  be  for  section  222  and 
$2,802,000  shall  be  for  section  223  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act.  of  which  $2,500,000  shall  be 
for  demonstration  of  on-line  and  dial-in  ac- 
cess to  a  statewide,  multitype  library  biblio- 
graphic database  through  a  statewide  fiber 
optic  network  housing  a  point  of  presence  in 
every  county,  connecting  library  services  in 
every  municipality". 

.MOTION  offered  by  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  124  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  "$146,309,000.  of 
which  $17,792,000  shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,  and  $4,960,000  shall 
be  for  section  222  and  $2,802,000  shall  be  for 
section  223  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  of 
which  $2,500,000  shall  be  for  demonstration  of 
on-line  and  dial-in  access  to  a  statewide, 
multitype  library  bibliographic  data  base 
through  a  statewide  fiber  optic  network 
housing  a  point  of  presence  in  every  county, 
connecting  library  services  in  every  munici- 
pality, to  be  awarded  competitively". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher], 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  129:  Page  53,  line  8, 
strike  out  "$292,640,000"  and  insert 
"$320,000,000". 

.MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  129  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  "$312,000,000,  of  which  $7,000,000 
shall  be  for  Ready  to  Learn  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  outlined  in  P.L. 
102-545". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  last  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  138:  Page  64.  after 
line  2.  insert: 

"Sec.  509.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  monthly  benefit  payments 
under  part  B  or  part  C  of  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  for  months  after  December  1993 
and  before  October  1994  shall  be  calculated  as 
though  the  provisions  of  Federal  law  pre- 
scribing pay  rates  for  Federal  employees 
continued  in  effect,  without  amendment  to 
or  limitation  of  such  provisions,  after  Janu- 
ary 1993 

"(b)  Of  the  amounts  provided  under  title 
XII  of  Public  Law  102-368.  Additional  Assist- 
ance to  Distressed  Communities,  under  the 
heading  "Community  Investment  Program". 
$225,000,000  are  rescinded". 

MOTION  offered  by  MR.  NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motioh. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  133  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
section  number  named  in  said  amendment, 
insert  "508". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  2750.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  ACT. 
1994 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
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the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2750) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  WOI.F 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wolf  moves  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  H.R. 
2750.  be  instructed  to  insist  upon  its  dis- 
agreement to  Senate  amendment  numbered 
129. 

D  1220 

The  SPEAKER  pro  termpore.  (Mr. 
MONTGOME31Y).  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  will  be(  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Carr]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing  its  version  of 
H.R.  2750.  the  fiscal  year  1994  Transpor- 
tation appropriations  bill,  the  Senate 
has  reduced  the  funding  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration by  $650,000.  Of  this  amount, 
the  Senate  is  assuming  a  $500,000  sav- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1994  through  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Corporation's  oper- 
ation in  Massena.  NY.  The  remaining 
$150,000  is  a  50  percent  cut  in  the  Cor- 
poration's marketing  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  ill-advised,  and  I 
move  to  instruct  the  House  conferees 
to  insist  that  the  Senate  recede  to  the 
House  conferees  to  insist  that  the  Sen- 
ate recede  to  the  House  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]  for  his  motion.  We  have  re- 
viewed it.  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  We 
believe  it  will  be  helpful  in  the  con- 
ference, and  we  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  many  consume.  I  do 
have  one  additional  comment  that  I 
would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  support.  I  do  want  to  raise 
one  other  issue. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  amend- 
ment which  was  made  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Bond  on  the 
Transportation  appropriation  bill  to 
authorize  $150,000  for  the  legal  fees  of 


the  five  travel  office  employees  put  on 
paid  administrative  leave  as  a  result  of 
the  White  House  purge  of  the  White 
House  travel  office  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dealing  with  this 
issue  in  this  bill  for  only  one  reason, 
and  that  is  the  overreaching  of  the 
White  House,  and  I  believe  the  gross 
mismanagement  that  has  taken  place 
with  regard  to  this  issue.  From  the  po- 
dium of  the  White  House  press  sec- 
retary, these  employees  have  been  ma- 
ligned and  found  guilty  by  a  self-ap- 
pointed jury  at  the  White  House.  Their 
good  reputations  have  been  tarnished, 
and  I  believe  that  is  unfortunate. 

This  has  also  proven  costly  for  the 
American  taxpayer.  As  the  Washington 
Post  pointed  out  today,  the  cost  of  the 
Clinton  administration  travel  office 
firings  are  still  growing.  We  are  cur- 
rently   paying    for    two    travel    office 
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be  disbursed  until  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  provided  notification  that 
such  employees  are  no  longer  the  sub- 
ject of  an  investment  under  this  mat- 
ter. So  in  order  for  the  money  to  be  ex- 
pended, it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  release  this  so 
that  the  employees  are  no  longer  under 
investigation. 

The  Comptroller  General 

i^  OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  DC.  September  30.  1993. 
To   the    President   of   the    Senate   and    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  is  an  interim  report  on  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  review  of  the  Wljite 
House  travel  office  being  conducted  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  103-50. 

During  May  1993,  White  House  and  other 
officials  took  a  number  of  actions  that  led  to 
the  announcement  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
seven  White  House  employees  who  had  for 
some  years  operated  the  White  House  Travel 
Office.   Those  actions  and  others   involving 


Staffs,  one  in  the  White  House,  and  on&j.  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal  Bu- 


waiting  in  exile  to  be  placed  in  their 
new  jobs. 

There  are  many  indicators  that  the 
ones  currently  working  in  the  White 
House  are  not  doing  a  very  good  job 
and,  therefore,  calling  on  outside  agen- 
cies to  help  them. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues  that  these 
are  career  Federal  employees  who  real- 
ly do  not  have  any  money  of  their  own. 
They  are  not  like  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress who  can  use  his  campaign  fund  to 
pay  for  their  legal  fees.  It  is  not  like 
they  are  plugged  in  like  Cabinet  offi- 
cers and  can  get  high-powered  people 
to  come  and  help  them  financially. 
These  are  average  individuals  who  real- 
ly do  not  have  the  money  to  pay. 

Although  it  is  unfortunate  that  this 
amendment  is  on  the  Transportation 
appropriation  bill,  and  I  believe  it 
should  have  been  more  appropriately 
on  the  Treasury  postal  appropriation 
bill,  which  has  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
White  House,  or  the  State.  Commerce. 
Justice  bill,  I  think  it  is  a  necessary 
amendment. 

I  would  also  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  White  House  would  feel  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  deal  with  this  issue  in  some 
manner  on  their  own  so  that  this  ap- 
propriation would  not  have  to  be  ex- 
pended. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  the 
White  House  to  reduce  their  spending 
at  the  White  House  by  a  corresponding 
amount  of  $150,000  so  that  it  does  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  any 
additional  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  say  that  I 
do  hope  and  urge  that  the  attorneys  in- 
volved in  representing  these  individ- 
uals will  exercise  restraint  in  their  bil- 
lings on  this  matter  and  not  run  the 
clock  up  and  think  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  for  deep  pockets. 

Mr.  Dole's  amendment  provides  for 
the  necessary  legal  expenses  of  the  five 
former  employees  who  were  placed  on 
administrative  leave,  and  these  funds 
will  not  be  disbursed,  and  I  want  to 
stress  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  will  not 


reau  of  Investigation  (FBI),  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS)  raised  concerns  in  the 
Congress  about  the  propriety  of  the  dismis- 
sals and  related  activities  of  the  agencies  in- 
volved. 

Although  the  White  House  initiated  an  in- 
ternal management  review  of  the  situation, 
the  Congress  provided  for  an  independent  re- 
view by  GAO.  Specifically.  Section  805  of 
Public  Law  103-50  provides  that:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  conduct  a  review  of  the  action  taken 
with  respect  to  the  White  House  travel  office 
and  shall  submit  the  findings  from  such  re- 
view to  the  Congress  by  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993." 

In  response  to  this  statutory  mandate,  we 
initiated  a  review  of  the  White  House  Travel 
Office  matter.  To  ensure  that  we  included  in 
our  review  the  full  range  of  congressional 
concerns  about  the  episode,  we  consulted 
with  congressional  staff  representing  each  of 
the  committees  and  Members  of  Congress, 
both  majority  and  minority,  who  had  ex- 
pressed an  interest  to  us  in  the  WTiite  House 
Travel  Office.  From  the  outset  of  our  work, 
we  said  that  it  was  unlikely  that"-  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  issues  involved 
could  be  completed  before  the  September  30 
reporting  date' contained  in  the  statute.  We 
agreed  that  we  would  inform  the  Congress  by 
that  date  of  the  scope  and  progress  of  our  re- 
View.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  OUR  REVIEW 

Our  review  is  designed  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  the  full  range  of  is- 
sues raised  in  the  July  2,  1993,  White  House 
Travel  Office  Management  Review  and  in  the 
subsequent  congressional  debate  about  those 
events.  Specifically,  we  are  examining  (1)  the 
procurement  practices,  financial  manage- 
ment, and  oversight  of  the  Travel  Office 
prior  to  the  events  of  May  1993:  (2)  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Travel  Office  conducted  by 
the  White  House  officials,  including  the  in- 
volvement (if  any)  of  other  investigative 
agencies  of  the  government,  such  as  the  FBI 
and  the  IRS.  as  well  as  the  involvement  of 
nongovernment  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions: (3)  actions  taken  to  improve  the  man- 
agement and  operations  of  the  Travel  Office 
since  the  events  of  May;  and  (4)  personnel  ac- 
tions affecting  the  Travel  Office  employees. 

If  other  relevant  issues  arise  during  the 
course  of  our  work,  we  will  expand  our  objec- 
tives as  necessary  to  ensure  that  our  report 
provides  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  all 
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of  the  circumstances  surroundinir  these  mat- 
ters. If  we  uncover  evidence  of  possible 
criminal  action,  we  will  refer  that  evidence 
to  the  FBI  for  further  investigation. 

PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  .MADE  IN  ESTABLISHING 
PROCEDURES  FOR  OL'R  WORK 

It  is  taking  considerable  time  and  effort  to 
negotiate  access  to  the  Information  and  indi- 
viduals necessary  for  us  to  complete  our  re- 
view. We  are  making  progress  in  establishing 
suitable  procedures,  and  our  access  to 
records  and  individuals  is  beginning  to  accel- 
erate However,  some  access  issues  remain 
which  we  will  continue  to  pursue. 

This  review  of  the  White  House  Travel  Of- 
fice is  unusual  and  time-consuming  because 
of  the  combination  of  three  highly  sensitive 
concerns.  First,  because  of  balance  of  power 
concerns,  the  White  House  traditionally  has 
been  reluctant  to  open  its  operations  to  GAO 
review.  Our  reviews  of  other  matters  at  the 
White  House,  such  as  the  use  of  military  air- 
craft for  White  House  staff  travel '  or  retro- 
active appointments  of  White  House  person- 
nel.' have  required  extensive  negotiations 
with  White  House  officials  for  us  to  obtain 
access  to  the  records  and  individuals  nec- 
essary to  complete  our  work.  In  some  cases. 
we  have  been  unable  to  reach  conclusions  or 
assure  that  the  entire  matter  was  reviewed 
because  records  were  not  made  available. 
Over  the  years,  and  through  many  adminis- 
trations. White  House  officials'  actions  to  re- 
strict our  access  have  been  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  activities  of  the  immediate 
offices  of  the  President  are  confidential  and 
not  subject  to  routine  congressional  or  pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

The  second  sensitive  matter  in  this  review 
is  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  FBI  have  initiated  several  internal 
investigations  of  matters  related  to  the 
White  House  Travel  Office  episode  The  FBI 
and  the  Public  Integrity  Section  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Criminal  Division  are  con- 
ducting a  criminal  investigation  of  the  trav- 
el office  operations.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's Office  of  Professional  Responsibility  is 
conducting  an  independent  investigation  of 
such  matters  as  the  Interaction  between  the 
White  House  and  the  FBI  during  the  episode 
and  whether  the  criminal  investigation  was 
properly  initiated  through  the  Attorney 
General  s  office.  Under  most  circumstances, 
it  is  GAO  policy  not  to  interfere  with  or  du- 
plicate ongoing  criminal  investigations. 
Thus,  we  generally  do  not  need  access  to 
records  and  information  associated  with 
criminal  or  other  internal  Department  of 
Justice  investigations  However,  in  this  case, 
because  the  investigations  are  central  to  the 
Objectives  of  our  statutorily  required  review, 
we  have  sought  to  obtain  access  to  records 
and  individuals  despite  the  other  ongoing  in- 
vestigations. 

Because  our  requirements  for  information 
involve  access  to  records  and  individuals  at 
both  the  White  House  and  Department  of 
Justice,  there  have  been  extensive  and  time- 
consuming  negotiations  with  both  White 
House  and  senior  Department  of  Justice  offi- 
cials to  reach  agreements  that  will  permit  us 
to  obtain  the  breadth  of  access  necessary  to 
complete  our  review  in  a  reasonable  period 
of  lime.  As  a  result,  we  have  not  made  as 
much  progress  on  the  review  itself  as  would 
have  been  desirable.  Nonetheless,  we  have 
obtained  some  records  of  White  House  Travel 
Office  activities  both  before  and  after  the 
events  of  May.  and  we  have  conducted  some 
of  the  interviews  necessary  to  our  work.  We 
expect  our  work  to  accelerate  in  the  near  fu- 
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ture   as  additional   records  and   individuals 
are  made  available. 

Until  the  past  few  days,  however,  we  have 
not  had  any  success  in  reafching  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  on  access  to 
records  or  individuals.  We  were  told  in  mid- 
August  by  a  high-level  Justice  official  that 
the  Department  would  work  with  us  to  reach 
agreement  on  appropriate  procedures  for  ob- 
taining records  and  access  to  individuals. 
However,  subsequent  requests  to.  and  meet- 
ings with,  relevant  Justice  organizations 
produced  no  progress  toward  that  end.  In  re- 
sponse to  our  reiteration  of  the  critical  im- 
portance of  this  access  to  our  ability  to  com- 
plete our  review,  the  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General  notified  us,  in  a  letter  dated 
September  24,  1993.  that  we  will  be  given  ac- 
cess to  most  of  the  records  and  individuals 
requested  to  date  (see  app.).  Some  limita- 
tions remain,  but  the  records  and  interviews 
promised,  if  provided,  should  permit  us  to 
make  considerable  progress  on  our  objectives 
while  we  further  pursue  the  remaining  mat- 
ters. 

The  third  sensitive  area  involved  in  this 
review  is  related  to  the  issue  of  assessing  the 
IHS  actions  related  to  the  White  House  Trav- 
el Office  episode.  Section  6103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  which  prohibits,  under  crimi- 
nal penalties,  release  of  information  about 
taxpayers— individuals  or  corporations— un- 
less the  taxpayer  consents,  must  be  carefully 
adhered  to  in  our  work.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  IRS  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  Inspector  General,  as  well  as 
our  own  access  authority  in  this  area,  we  ex- 
pect to  obtain  the  information  we  need  to  as- 
sess this  i.ssue.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  matter  in  a  public  report. 

POTENTIALLY  SERIOL'S  OBSTACLES  RE.MAIN 
UNRESOLVED 

Although  both  the  White  House  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  provided  or 
promised  the  access  needed  for  our  work, 
several  obstacles  remain  which  must  be 
overcome  if  we  are  to  provide  the  com- 
prehensive review  we  have  planned  and  to 
which  we  are  committed.  Although  the 
White  House  is  providing  documents  at  an 
increasing  rate,  those  documents  are  re- 
viewed prior  to  our  receipt,  and  some  deci- 
sions have  been  made  to  redact  information 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  pertinent  to  our 
review  or  is  information  that  the  WTiite 
House  Counsel's  office  believes  is  privileged. 

We  have  discussed  with  the  White  House 
Counsel  officials  our  concern  that  procedures 
must  be  established  for  us  to  obtain  an  over- 
view of  the  universe  of  records  Involved,  so 
that  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  have 
obtained  all  the  relevant  documents  and  un- 
derstand the  basis  for  any  decision  to  with- 
hold records.  White  House  officials  have 
stated  that  such  procedures  can  be  estab- 
lished, but  is  not  clear  to  us  how  that  will  be 
accomplished.  Failure  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive, which  is  central  to  government  audit- 
ing standards,  could  compromise  our  ability 
to  report  comprehensive  ffndings. 

Another  important  obstacle  is  the  limita- 
tion imposed  by  the  FBI's  ongoing  criminal 
investigation.  In  his  letter  of  September  24. 
1993,  the  Associate  Deputy  Attorney  General 
declined  at  this  time  to  release  documents 
associated  with  the  criminal  investigation. 
He  requested  that  we  postpone  efforts  to 
interview  certain  individuals  because  "pre- 
mature interviews  [of  those  persons]  would 
create  the  risk  of  compromising  an  ongoing 
criminal  investigation  "  The  individuals 
named  include  the  seven  former  Travel  Of- 
fice employees,  as  well  as  certain  other  indi- 


viduals who  are  central  to  the  completion  of 
our  review.  The  Associate  Deputy  Attorney 
General  stated  in  his  letter  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  expeditiously  complete  the 
criminal  investigation,  we  will  be  notified 
promptly  when  Justice  determines  that  any 
particular  interview  no  longer  presents  a 
problem  for  the  criminal  investigation,  and 
the  Justice  Department  will  reconsider  our 
request  to  pursue  an  interview  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  if  an  urgent  need  develops  as  our 
review  proceeds. 

Considerable  information  has  been  re- 
cently provided  or  promised  and  it  will  take 
some  time  to  complete  the  interviews  with 
the  individuals  the  Justice  Department  has 
agreed  we  can  meet  with.  Thus,  we  plan  to 
proceed  with  our  review  and  temporarily 
postpone  certain  interviews  as  the  Justice 
Department  requests.  Such  cooperation  is 
consistent  with  our  general  policies  on  such 
matters  when  a  criminal  investigation  is  on- 
going. If  the  criminal  investigation  is  com- 
pleted "expeditiously."  it  should  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  timely  completion  of  our 
work.  However,  unforeseen  further  delays  or 
limitations  generated  by  the  outcome  of  the 
investigation  (such  as  the  continuing  unwill- 
ingness of  some  individuals  to  meet  with  us 
because  they  have  been  or  might  be  crimi- 
nally charged!  may  limit  our  ability  to  reach 
clear  conclusions  about  the  activities  of  the 
Travel  Office  before  May  1993  or  may  require 
that  we  qualify  our  observations  and  conclu- 
sions. We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  minimize  the  impact 
of  these  problems  on  our  review. 

PLANS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  OUR  REVIEW 

From  the  outset  of  this  review,  we  have  de- 
voted the  resources  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  work  in  a  timely  fashion.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  We  plan  to  provide  regular 
status  reports  to  interested  congressional  of- 
ficials and  will  call  attention  promptly  to 
any  further  unanticipated  obstacles  if  they 
arise. 

We  are  spending  copies  of  this  report  to  the 
Chairmen  and  Ranking  Minority  Members  of 
relevant  congressional  committees,  the 
While  House  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Director  of  the  FBI,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  IRS,  and  other  interested 
parties  upon  request. 

Milton  J.  Socolar. 
Acting  Complroller  General. 
FCXDTNOTES 

'  Military  .Aircraft:  Travel  by  Selected  Executive 
Branch  Officials;  (GAG  AFMD-92-51.  April  7.  1993 1 

'Personnel  Practices;  Retroactive  Appolntment.s 
and  Pay  Adjustments  in  the  Executive  Office  of  tile 
President  (GAOCCO-93rl48.  Sept.  9.  1993). 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE.  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  Deputy  Attorney 
General. 

Washington.  DC.  September  24.  1993. 
Ms.  Nancy  Kingsbury. 

Director.  Federal  Human  Resource  Management 
Lssues.    U.S.    General    Accounting    Office. 
Washington.  DC. 
De.ah  Ms    Kingsbury:  The  Department  of 
Justice  is  making  every  effort  to  cooperate 
with  your  review  of  the  treatment  of  the  em- 
ployees  of   the   White   House  Travel   Office, 
and  I  believe  that  you  will  be  able  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  progress  in  your  investigation 
without   compromising   our   ongoing    inves- 
tigations. 

I  understand  that  the  FBI  and  the  Public 
Integrity  Section  of  the  Criminal  Division 
have  made  arrangements  for  you  to  review 
documents  of  the  White  House  Travel  Office, 
and  that  your  review  of  those  documents  is 
already  underway.  We  are  also  prepared  to 
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make  the  following  documents  available  to 
you; 

1.  Policy  Statements  or  Operating  Proce- 
dures: 

All  documents  requested,  if  they  exist,  will 
be  provided  to  you  by  the  FBI. 

2.  Documents  related  to  the  FBI's  inter- 
action with  the  White  House  at  the  time  of 
the  dismissal  of  the  Travel  Office  employees: 

a.  Copies  of  corresixindence  between  the 
FBI  and  Members  of  Congress  concerning  the 
Travel  Office  will  be  provided. 

b.  The  May  24.  1993  letter  from  Mr. 
Heymann  to  Senator  Biden  stating  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  policy  regarding  con- 
tacts between  the  White  House  and  the  De- 
partment will  be  provided. 

c.  Copies  of  the  following  documents  pre- 
pared by  the  FBI  concerning  its  interaction 
with  the  White  House  will  be  provided: 

1.  FBI  "Chronology"  regarding  the  Travel 
Office  matter.  (This  internal  FBI  document 
apparently  was  not  tran.smitted  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  but  formed  the  basis  for  the 
FBI  "Management  Review"  which  also  will 
be  provided  to  you.)  ' 

2.  FBI  "Management  Review"  submitted  to 
the  Attorney  General  will  be  provided. 

3.  Copies  of  any  FBI  statements  to  the 
press  about  the  While  House  Travel  Office 
will  be  provided. 

3.  A  copy  of  the  final  report  of  the  Office  of 
Professional  Responsibility  about  the  White 
House  Travel  Office  matter  will  be  provided 
when  it  is  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

The  following  documents  that  you  have  re- 
quested do  not  exist: 

1.  copies  of  any  records  in  FBI  filfes  con- 
cerning press  inquiries.  The  FBI  has  advised 
me  that  no  such  records  are  kept. 

2.  Copies  of  any  documents  associated  with 
the  processing  of  a  GAO  Hotline  complaint 
about  the  White  House  Travel  Office  filed  in 
December  1988  by  GAO  with  the  White  House 
Legal  Counsel's  office.  It  appears  that  GAO 
did  not  report  this  allegation  to  the  FBI.  A 
review  of  the  FBI  indices  has  been  conducted 
and  there  is  no  record  of  anyone  else  having 
reported  it  to  the  FBI. 

Consistent  with  "Department  of  Justice  pol- 
icy, we  are  not  able  to  provide  internal  FBI 
and  Justice  Department  docupi^nts  relating 
to  the  criminal  investigation^  at  this  time. 
Similarly,  any  written  correspondence  with 
persons  involved  in  the  Travel  Office  inves- 
tigation or  their  attorneys  will  not  be  re- 
leased at  ttiis  time.  In  the  event  that  you 
have  a  specific  compelling  need  for  any  par- 
ticular document,  please  let  me  know  anel  we 
will  consider  your  request. 

We  have  no  objection  to  your  request  to 
interview  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  named  in  your  letter  about  their 
interaction  with  White  House  officials  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  Trayel  Office  in/ 
vestigation.  However,  we  do  request  that  you 
begin  those  interviews  no  earlier  than  Octo- 
ber 8  so  that  the  Office  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility may  complete  its  interviewing 
process. 

I  am  not  aware  of  what  involvement  the 
FBI  special  agent  based  in  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee had  in  the  Travel  Office  matter.  He  is 
not  a  Special  Agent  in  Charge,  and  I  ask  that 
you  defer  any  request  to  interyiew  him  until 
I  can  determine  what  if  any  iYivolvement  he 
had.  ' 

I  understand  that  the  Public  Integrity  Sec- 
tion has  already  agreed  thsti  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  interview  all  but  2  of  the  18  White 
House  staff  members  and  1  of  the  2  0MB  em- 
ployees mentioned  in  your  letter.  In  the  cat- 
egory of    "pther  "  individuals,  the  Public  In- 


'  tegrity  Section  has  removed  its  objection  to 
one  of  the  persons  listed  and  requested  that 
you  defer  interviews  of  the  others.  Also,  the 
Public  Integrity  Section  has  agreed  to  notify 
you  when  it  determines  that  any  particular 
interview  no  longer  presents  a  problem  for 
the  criminal  investigation. 

After  a  thorough  review,  it  is  my  consid- 
ered judgment  that  premature  interviews  of 
the  remaining  persons  whose  interviews  the 
Public  Integrity  Section  has  requested  that 
you  postpone  would  create  the  risk  of  com- 
promising an  ongoing  criminal  investiga- 
tion. As  you  know.  GAO  traditionally  has  de- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice  when  ac- 
tions by  GAO  might  interfere  with  ongoing 
Investigations.  However.  I  understand  your 
legitimate  need  to  comply  with  your  statu- 
tory obligation  and  ask  only  that  you  post- 
pone certain  interviews  until  the  criminal 
investigation  has  progressed  to  the  point  at 
which  there  would  be  no  undue  interference. 
If  an  urgent  need  develops  to  conduct  any 
particular  interview  as  your  investigation 
proceeds,  we  will  reconsider  any  requests  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

As  we  discussed,  it  is  important  that  GAO 
agree  to  disclose  the  results  of  any  inter- 
views that  you  conduct  in  the  event  that 
such  disclosure  is  required  by  a  court  pursu- 
ant to  the  Jencks  Act  in  any  future  prosecu- 
tion. 

We  are  trying  to  move  expeditiously  to 
complete  our  criminal  investigation.  I  appre- 
ciate your  understanding  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  in  an  effort  to  accom- 
modate .your  interests. 
Sincerely. 

David  Margolis, 
Associate  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  October?.  1993) 
Costs  of  Clinton  Travel  Firings  Still 
Growing  i 

(By  Ann  Devroy)  I 

The  firing  of  the  White  House  travel  pffice 
staff  last  spring  is  turning  into  a  costly  deci- 
sion. Not  only  are  five  employees  still  being 
paid  for  not  working,  but  Congress  is  about 
to  authorize  J150.(X)0  for  their  legal  fees  at 
the  same  time  the  Justice  Department  is 
using  its  resources  to  continue  investigating 
some  of  them. 

The  Senate  yesterday,  with  no  objection 
from  Democrats  or  the  White  House,  unani- 
mously adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Trans- 
portation Department  spending  bill  that  af)- 
propriates  J150.000  to  a  legal  defense  fund.  It 
will  pay  legal  fees  for  five  of  the  seven  work- 
ers who  were  fired  and  later  ordered  rein« 
stated  on  administrative  leave. 

The  White  House  originally  announced  the 
firing  of  all  seven  travel  office  employees 
and  called  in  the  FBI  to  investigate  what  it 
called  "serious"  questions  about  manage- 
ment of  funds.  Aides  later  acknowledged  five 
of  the  seven  had  no  control  over  or  access  to 
funds.  Those  five  were  eventually  reinstated 
on  administrative  leave. 

Following  its  own  management  review,  the 
White  House  announced  the  five  would  be 
given  jobs  in  government,  although  not  their 
old  travel  office  positions.  The  White  House 
and  the  five  employees  have  not  been  able  to 
agree  on  new  jobs,  but  the  five  continue  to 
draw  their  salaries.  Meanwhile  four  other 
employees  are  being  paid  to  handle  the 
White  House  travel  work. 

The  firings  produced  a  plethora  of  follow- 
up  inquiries  into  how  the  travel  office  inves- 
tigation, as  well  as  the  original  FBI  inves- 
tigation into  financial  improprieties,  was 
handled.  FBI  sources  said  that  investigation 
is   "ongoing"   because   the   five   former  em- 


ployees retained  lawyers,  and  other  lawyers 
have  become  involved,  complicating  the 
process  of  interviewing  witnesses. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  investigation 
of  the  travel  office  affair  also  is  running  past 
its  due  date,  in  part  because  key  administra- 
tion officials  have  been  slow  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  documents. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert  J.  Dole  (R- 
Kan.)  and  Sen.  Christopher  S.  Bond  (R-Mo.) 
said  they  introduced  the  amendment  to 
cover  the  legal  fees  for  the  five  reinstated 
workers  because  they  were  the  ""true,  real- 
life  victims"  of  the  debacle.  They  ""woke  up 
one  May  morning  only  to  hear  their  good 
reputations  smeared  on  national  television 
by  an  incompetent  White  House  staff."  They 
were  accused  of  "gross  mismanagement"  and 
subjected  to  an  FBI  investigation.  Dole  and 
Bond  said. 

Dole  said  each  of  the  five  had  incurred  a 
legal  bill  of  $30.(X)0  or  more  to  deferfd  them- 
selves against  the  allegations  and  to  get 
their  jobs  back.  None  of  the  five  earned  more 
than  $60,000  and  some  made  significantly 
less. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Transportation 
bill  will  go  to  conference  with  the  House  ver- 
sion, which  was  completed  before  the  legal 
fees  issue  came  up.  A  congressional  aide  said 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  House  would  reject 
the  spending,  since  it  will  be  offset  by  a  cut 
Dole  proposed  in  another  category  of  the 
Transportation  bill. 

White  House  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Roy 
Neel  called  the  situations  of  the  five  "'unfor- 
tunate." He  said  the  White  House  had 
"worked  very  hard  to  provide  them  good  jobs 
at  good  salaries."  The  jobs  under  consider- 
ation are  at  least  comparable  to  the  ones 
they  held,  he  said.  Each  now  is  reviewing  an 
offer  to  work  in  a  federal  agency,  not  the 
White  House. 

The  seven-man  team  of  career  employees 
at  the  White  House  travel  office  has  been  re- 
placed by  four  permanent  workers,  plus  a 
subcontracted  employee  of  American  Ex- 
press who  makes  travel  arrangements  for 
White  House  staff.  In  addition.  Neel  said,  the 
White  House  "on  occasion  "  uses  employees 
of  other  departments,  such  as  Commerce  or 
Transportation,  to  handle  out-of-town  ar- 
rangements. 

The  original  ffvings  were  portrayed  by  the 
White    House   as    the    result    of  gross    mis- 
management and  as  a  cost-savings  mecha- 
nism  that  would  reduce  the  size  of  the  travel   " 
staff  yet  provide  the  same  service. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  October  7. 
1993) 

Senate  OKs  Paying  White  House  Travel 

Aides'  Legal  Fees 

(By  Paul  Bedard) 

The  Senate  yesterday  unanimously  agreed 
to  pay  S150,000  in  legal  bills  facing  five  White 
House  travel  office  workers  wrongly  fired  in 
May. 

An  amendment  to  the  Transportation  De- 
partment appropriations  bill  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Minority  Leader  Bob  Dole.  Kansas  Re- 
publican, and  Sen.  Christopher  Bond.  Mis- 
souri Republican,  would  let  the  five  workers 
draw  from  the  fund  to  pay  legal  bills  now  to- 
taling about  $150,000. 

Mr.  Dole,  in  a  floor  speech,  blamed  the 
White  House  for  slandering  the  reputations 
of  the  five  and  said  the  fund  is  meant  to  help 
the  longtime  federal  workers  recover  from 
the  costly  effort  to  fight  the  White  House 
charges. 

The  Senate  vote  sets  up  a  potential  fight 
with  the  White  House,  which  didn't  endorse 
Mr.  Dole's  effort.  '"We're  not  taking  a  posi- 
tion." said  White  House  spokeswoman  Lor- 
raine Voles. 
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The  five  travel  office  workers— John 
Dreylinger.  John  McSweeney.  Barney 
Brasseaux.  Robert  Van  Eimeren  and  Robert 
Maughan— were  fired  in  May  after  the  While 
House  charged  them  with  financial  mis- 
management of  the  office,  which  handles 
travel  plans  for  the  press  and  White  House 
staff 

They  subsequently  were  put  on  leave  after 
the  White  House  conceded  the  five  were  not 
involved  in  any  financial  mismanagement 
However,  the  White  House  didn  t  stop  an  FBI 
investigation,  which  required  them  to  retain 
lawyers. 

The  lawyers  also  acted  as  middlemen  be- 
tween the  five  and  the  White  House  counsels 
office,  which  tried  to  find  new  Jobs  for  the 
former  travel  aides. 

All  five  said  this  week  they  planned  to  ac- 
cept new  jobs  in  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments that  were  arranged  by  the  White 
House. 

They  spent  an  average  of  $30,000  each  de- 
fending themselves  against  the  charges  and 
negotiating  for  new  jobs  in  the  government. 
Private  supporters  contributed  about  $40,000 
to  a  private  defense  fund. 

Mr.  M«Sweeney.  whose  legal  expenses  total 
$32,000.  said^he  was  pleased  with  the  Senate 
vote.  ■  I'm  delighted."  he  said.  -This  is  great 
news." 

Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Bond  rapped  the  White 
House  handling  of  the  travel  office  scandal. 
White  House  aides,  including  one  of  the 
president's  cousins,  ousted  the  longtime 
travel  staff  in  a  power  play. 

To  justify  the  firings,  the  White  House 
claimed  the  travel  staff  was  guilty  of  mis- 
management^a  charge  Chief  of  Staff  Thom- 
as F.  "Mack"  McLarty  later  retracted. 

Mr  Dole  said  yesterday:  "The  only  ones 
guilty  of  gross  mismanagement  were  the 
White  House  staffers  themselves,  who  tried 
to  hide  their  own  misconduct  by  pinning  the 
blame  on  the  very  people  whose  livelihoods 
they  were  jeopardizing." 

If  approved  in  conference,  the  legal  defense 
fund  would  be  administered  by  the  Transpor- 
tation Department's  general  counsel's  office. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  yield- 
ing. I  want  to  take  this  time  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  thank  him  for  his 
leadership  in  trying  to  search  out  a 
reasonable  compromise  here,  a  reason- 
able policy  not  only  in  behalf  of  the 
employees  of  the  White  House,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  we  will  be  able  to  real- 
ly protect  from  future  occurrences  of 
this  nature  in  behalf  of  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  do  not  know  of  anybody  in 
this  Congress  who  has  been  more  able 
and  more  persistent  and  more  consist- 
ent in  riding  shotgun,  if  I  can  use  that 
phrase,  in  behalf  of  Federal  employees 
than  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and 
I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  persever- 
ance in  this  regard. 

I  have  a  personal  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  I  have  taken  the  floor  on 
past  occasions.  I  am  not  on  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  or  Committee, 
but  one  of  the  White  House  employees 
involved  in  this,  who  is,  like  the  oth- 
ers, waiting  in  purgatory,  is  my  next- 
door  neighbor.  And  I  can  £issure  Mem- 


bers as  we  have  gone  through  6  months 
of  purgatory,  it  becomes  a  very  per- 
sonal issue  in  regard  to  someone  who 
not  only  is  a  fine  Federal  employee, 
and  has  been  doing  a  good  job  at  the 
White  House,  but  who  is  a  personal 
friend  as  well. 

I  talked  with  Senator  Dole's  office 
yesterday,  and  I  talked  with  the  Sen- 
ator about  the  process.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  and  myself  would 
have  preferred  the  $150,000  contingency 
fund  or  the  lawyer's  fund  to  be  on  the 
Treasury  and  Postal  bill,  or  perhaps  in 
a  supplemental.  But  the  Senator  indi- 
cated to  me,  and  I  think  he  is  right,  we 
have  to  strike  when  the  iron  is  hot. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  report  by  the 
GAO,  who  acted  in  behalf  of  this  House 
to  really  conduct  a  full  investigatien 
and  a  report  to  the  House  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  report  dated  September  30  in- 
dicates that  they  have  been  having  a 
lot  of  problems.  They  said  at  the  outset 
that  the  comprehensive  review  of  these 
issues  might  not  be  completed  before 
the  September  30  reporting  date.  So 
they  came  back  to  the  House  and  indi- 
cated they  have  three  concerns. 

The  White  House  has  been  reluctant 
to  open  its  operations  to  the  GAO  re- 
view. Second,  they  are  having  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  FBI.  And  third,  they 
have  some  problems  in  regards  to  sen- 
sitive issues  with  the  IRS,  which  pro- 
hibits, under  a  criminal  penalty,  the 
release  of  information  about  taxpayers. 

I  certainly  hope  we  can  reach  a  con- 
clusion in  regards  to  the  GAO  study, 
and  I  am  concerned.  Although  I  will 
say  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  McLarty  of  the 
White  House,  whom  I  talked  with  at  a 
social  occasion,  who  has  been  more 
than  willing  to  work  with  us,  and  more 
especially  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  HOYER],  who  has  been 
extremely  helpful,  and  our  former  col- 
league, Mr.  Panetta,  who  has  tried  to 
put  this  issue  behind  us.  But  the  issue 
is  not  behind  us.  There  have  been  a  lot 
of  press  reports  about  job  offerings  or 
job  availability.  I  can  tell  Members 
from  my  personal  experience  with  re- 
gard to  the  employees  Involved  that 
there  Is  a  courtesy  call  to  an  agency, 
and  then  that  individual  does  not  know 
If  that  Is  a  make-work  job,  or  If  It  Is  a 
job  that  that  individual  can  really  con- 
tribute to  or  whatever.  And  these  peo- 
ple are  still  In  purgatory. 

In  essence.  In  terms  of  the  so-called 
really  a  crlnvinal  Investigation  by  the 
FBI.  there  was  a  statement  made  that 
these  people  are  not  under  Investiga- 
tion. But  yet  their  lawyers  received 
some  written  correspondence  saying 
"at  this  time."  Well  when  you  say  "at 
this  time."  obviously  It  stretches  on. 
and  on.  and  on,  and  now  we  are  at  a  6- 
month  period. 

a  1230 
I  hope  we  can   resolve  this.   I  have 
thought  from  the  outset  that  an  Inde- 
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pendent  scrutiny  of  some  kind  would 
certainly  be  more  In  keeping  with  the 
problem  here. 

I  again  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  and  let  us  see 
If  we  can  get  It  resolved. 

I  think  his  Idea  with  regard  to  the 
$150,000  Is  a  good  one.  Again  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks. . 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  In  closing 
that  I  would  hope  that  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  could  come  together  and  develop 
some  legislation  to  deal  with  situa- 
tions such  as  this.  I  know  we  are  tak- 
ing time  here.  I  can  see  that  some 
Members  are  bored  with  this,  that  we 
are  taking  the  time  of  the  body,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  if  you  were  a  Fed- 
eral employee  making  $60,000  or  $50,000 
or  $40,000  and  you  had  no  deep  pockets, 
no  big  contributors  to  call  on  and  you 
are  trying  to  educate  your  kids  this 
would  be  Important  to  you.  I  would 
hope  I  would  be  as  consistent  on  this 
Issue  If  Reagan  were  President  or  If 
Bush  or  Jack  Kemp,  were  President, 
that  I  would  be  up  here,  making  the 
same  points,  whoever  might  be  In- 
volved. This  has  been  absolutely 
wrong. 

Now,  if  a  different  person  gets  In- 
volved, It  should  make  no  difference. 

What  I  want  to  say  In  closing  Is  that 
I  hope  we  can  work  out  bipartisan  leg- 
islation that  would  set  up  a  group- 
perhaps  a  nonprofit  group— that  would 
look  at  these  kind  of  cases,  that  would 
fexerclse  discretion.  I  must  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  although  I  believe  It  Is 
right  to  assist  these  five  travel  office 
employees,  I  think  the  precedent  that 
we  are  setting  here  is  not  necessarily  a 
good  precedent. 

Let  me  say  for  myself  that  this  Is  a 
special  circumstance,  a  one-time  exam- 
ple, a  one-time  case.  But  how  we  treat 
the  least  of  these  people  under  a  politi- 
cal cloud  indicates  how  we  will  treat 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  submit  the  rest  of  my 
statement  In  the  Record  with  a  num- 
ber of  documents  with  It,  If  I  may. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  might  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 

MORAN]. 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  very  much  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  to  underscore 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  nonpartisan,  cer- 
tainly a  bipartisan.  Issue.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  and  friends,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts], the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Carr).  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  HOYER]  for  what  they 
have  been  doing  both  publicly  and  be- 
hind the  scenes  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion. 
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I  know  that  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues do  feel  that  this  Is  taking  up  a 
lot  of  time  for  a  handful  of  people,  that 
we  are  making  the  White  House  go 
through  the  hoops  trying  to  find  jobs 
for  these  people.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
this  Is  a  problem  of  the  White  House's 
own  making.  If  they  had  conducted 
themselves  properly.  It  would  not  have 
happened,  we  would  never  have  had  to 
come  to  the  floor. 

The  fact  is  that  the  White  House  was 
wrong  In  this  situation.  The  fact  Is 
that  even  though  this  Is  just  a  handful 
of  people,  every  one  of  those  people 
represent  not  just  an  individual  but  a 
family  that  lives  in  a  community  that 
represents  the  Federal  workforce. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf]  said  is  absolutely  right, 
that  If  any  administration,  whether  It 
be  Republican  or  Democrat,  can  get 
away  with  treating  these  employees  In 
the  way  that  the  administration  treat- 
ed them  Initially,  then  It  reflects  upon 
their  attitude  toward  the  Federal  work 
force. 

I  know  that  It  does  not,  it  does  not 
reflect  the  President's  attitude;  that  It 
will  not  reflect  the  administration  pol- 
icy In  the  future.  But  It  Is  Important  to 
draw  attention  to  this  because  this  is 
an  Inexplicable  and  unjustifiable 
breach  of  trust  between, the  executive 
branch  and  Its  work  force.  It  cannot  be 
ignored;  It  cannot  be  put  under  the  car- 
pet: It  cannot  be  brushed  aside  by  some 
half-hearted  commitments. 

The  administration  Is  going  to  have 
to  follow  through.  They  are  going  to 
have  to  make  these  people  whole  again. 
That  Is  all  that  Is  being  asked. 

Again  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
drawing  attention  to  it.  and  I  trust 
that  this  body  will  make  sure  that  that 
goal  of  making  Federal  employees 
whole  again  and  treating  them  with 
dignity  and  the  respect  to  which  they 
are  entitled  will  be  accomplished. 

I  thank  the  Speaker,  and  I  thank  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Carr],  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  Appro- 
priations. Mr.  Wolf,  and  my  colleague 
on  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Mr.  MORAN,  and  I  know  that  we 
are  joined  in  this  particular  issue  by 
Mr.  Wynn  of  Maryland  and  Mrs. 
MORELLA  of  Maryland  and  Mr.  Hoyer 
of  Maryland. 

I  believe  there  Is  general  agreement 
among  the  people  In  this  particular 
area  that  these  Individuals  ought  to  be 
taken  care  of.  that  their  legal  expenses 
be  reimbursed  and  provided  for. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr,  Wolf]  that  the  process  by 
which  this  Is  being  done  is  an  unfortu- 
nate process. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House,  that 
this  Is  authorization  language  In  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  that  has  been 
very  much  discussed  here.  We  are  told 
by  the  House  rules  that  we  are  not  sup- 
posed to  do  this. 

Furthermore,  this  particular  provi- 
sion, as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf]  said,  is  probably  more  ap- 
propriately In  the  appropriation  for  the 
White  House,  which  is  in  Mr.  Hoyer's 
subcommittee,  or  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Com^perce.  Justice,  State  Appro- 
priations, chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMITH],  with  the  rank- 
ing member  being  Mr.  Harold  Rogers 
from  Kentucky. 

We  as  a  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation have  very  little  expertise  other 
than  the  testimony  of  the  two  gentle- 
men who  have  just  spoken  about  the 
matter. 

I  think  we  have  all  been  interested  in 
the  Issue  of  the  travel  office  in  the 
White  House.  Most  of  us  have  derived 
what  Information  we  have  either  from 
personal  testimony  of  the  Individuals 
Involved  or  what  we  have  read  in  the 
newspaper. 

Our  subcommittee  is  not  a  particular 
good  forum  to  make  good  judgments 
about  this  Issue. 

Furthermore,  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing committees  have  not  con- 
tacted us  and  expressed  their  approval 
for  this  process.  I  think  It  would  be 
well  If  we  checked  with  them  before 
going  Into  conference. 

I  want  to  let  everybody  know  I  In- 
tend to  do  that.  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  do  that.  This  Is  an  Issue 
that  has  arisen  since  yesterday  and 
this  morning,  and  I  intend  to  touch 
those  bases  and  see  what  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  think. 

One  other  thing,  while  I  am  In  gen- 
eral agreement  with  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr. 
MORAN.  I  think  It  bears  saying  that  to 
do  this  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  private  bill 
on  a  public  appropriation.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  five  Individuals  specifically. 
The  legislation  talks  about  five  people 
specifically,  not  by  name,  but  we  know 
what  their  names  are. 

That  raises  the  question  that  per- 
haps— and  I  know  Mr.  MORAN  and  Mr. 
Wolf  would  agree  with  this  state- 
ment— there  are  probably  others  In  the 
Federal  Government  who  for  whatever 
reason  get  wrongly  discharged  and 
then  have  to  hire  attorneys  and  then 
are  subsequently  reinstated  and  their 
legal  bills  are  not  paid. 

So  what  really  ought  to  be  happening 
here  is  not  having  Senator  Dole  lo^y- 
Ing  this  provision  on  the  transpor- 
tation appropriations  bill,  but  Mr. 
Dole  and  others  ought  to  be  proposing 
legislation  which  would  reimburse  in  a 
generic  way  all  public  employees 
wrongly  discharged  and  reinstated,  for 
their  legal  expenses. 

And  I  hope  that  while  we  have  got 
this    Immediate  ■  situation    and    If   we 


take  care  of  It,  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  will  be  joining  in 
some  fashion  with  the  Democrats' as 
well  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  both 
Houses,  to  actually  put  some  kind  of 
generic  legislation  In  place  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  Federal  workers. 
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Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
to  the  gentleman 


Mr.  WOLF.  Mr. 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARR.  I  yield 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  a  legitimate  point.  I 
think  the  distinction  here  is  perhaps  a 
little  bit  different.  I  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  McClarty  who  said: 

Dear  Co.ngres.sman  Wolf:  At  the  outset.  I 
want  to  say.  as  I  have  said  previously,  that 
the  handling  of  the  Travel  Office  matter  was 
regrettable.  On  behalf  of  the  White  House.  I 
have  publicly  apologized  to  the  Travel  Office 
employees  and  their  families  fo^  the  manner 
in  which  this  issue  was  handled.  We  have 
tried  to  identify  any  errors  that  were  made, 
and  to  rectify  them  as  best  we  can. 

So  the  gentleman  is  right.  I  think  he 
makes  a  good  case.  Since  there  has 
been  an  acknowledgment,  this  was  the 
vehicle  and  Senator  Dole  took  the  ve- 
hicle, but  I  will  work  on  legislation,  I 
will  put  It  In  a  draft  and  I  will  cir- 
culate It  to  other  Members  that  will 
deal  with  this  Issue,  because  Insofar  as 
I  am  concerned,  this  is  a  one-time  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  dealing  with  it  in 
this  manner. 

I  thought  about  It  last  night  and  I 
really  could  not  let  the  process  fore- 
close these  five  people,  one  who  Is  a 
constituent  of  mine,  from  being  taken 
care  of. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  some 
very,  very  valid  points. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  said  that 
both  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
myself  had  some  concern  about  the 
process,  which  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  spoken  to.  but  at  the  outset  let  me 
point  out  that  over  a  6-months'  time 
frame  In  trying  to  work  this  out  for 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
MORAN].  who  has  done  a  very  good  job 
In  this  respect,  and  our  former  col- 
league. Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  McClarty,  and 
more  especially  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer].  who  has  really 
taken  the  lead,  we  tried  to  do  three 
things.  We  tried  to  say  in  terms  of  set- 
ting the  record  straight  that  none  of 
the  five  were  really  guilty  of  any 
wrongdoing,  that  they  work  up  on  a 
certain  day  In  May  to  find  themselves 
actually  pilloried  in  the  Nation's  press 
for  something  they  did  not  do.  and  that 
In  the  process  of  making  things  right 
we  asked  for  three  things,  a  statement 
saying  that  they  were  not  really  guilty 
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of  anything,  and  second,  that  some 
kind  of  an  appropriate  job  that  wais 
commensurate  with  their  present  job 
could  be  found  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Those  efforts  are  ongoing. 

But  in  the  process,  all  of  a  sudden  we 
find  that  with  the  Justice  Department 
continuing  their  investigation,  they 
must  have  some  kind  of  legal  defense. 
Those  bills  are  piling  up. 

So  rather  than  to  worry  about  the 
process,  and  I  would  remind  the  gen- 
tleman again  that  I  did  talk  to  the 
Senator's  office  in  relation  to  what  ap- 
propriate vehicle  we  could  find,  a  sup- 
plemental or  whatever  we  are  talking 
about  here,  and  the  Senator  indicated 
that  he  felt  very  strongly  about  this 
and  we  had  to  move;  that  is,  the  bills 
must  be  paid. 

So  I  think  it  is  commensurate  with 
the  promise  of  the  White  House  that  we 
take  advantage  of  this  if  we  can. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  if  we  do 
not  do  it  on  the  Transportation  bill.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  the  Senator,  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  will  join  that 
effort  on  every  appropriation  bill,  be  it 
Agriculture  or  be  it  Transportation  or 
be  it  post  office  or  the  White  House  or 
whatever  until  we  get  the  situation 
settled. 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  but  we  need  to  get  this  matter 
behind  us. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  wquld  say 
that  I  do  not  foresee  this  being  a  major 
obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  our  con- 
ference. I  expect  that  the  gentleman 
will  be  pleased  with  our  actions. 

I  merely  want  to  point  out  that  cir- 
cumstances do  occasionally  arise  and 
they  have  an  immediacy  that  far  ex- 
ceeds our  ability  to  pass  authorization 
legislation. 

No  one  is  going  to  get  this  Member  of 
Congress  to  say  that  on  occasion  for 
good  cause,  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
appropriate  parties  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate,  we  should  not  be  doing 
these  things. 

I  merely  want  to  point  out  that  this 
is  a  surprise  to  this  subcommittee. 
This  is  not  normally  part  of  our  juris- 
diction. It  was  thrown  in  our  midst 
from  the  other  body,  I  think  in  a  some- 
what deliberate  way  in  an  effort  to 
keep  the  particular  issue  alive.  I  think 
this  issue  could  be  solved  on  behalf  of 
these  individuals  in  a  far  less  public 
forum. 

I  know  that  all  the  Members  are  con- 
cerned about  the  generic  impact  of  sin- 
gling out  just  five  people  who  have 
been  wrongfully  displaced  and  rein- 
stated, with  their  legal  bills,  when  oth- 
ers in  the  Federal  service  have  not 
been  similarly  treated,  and  that 
wreaks  an  unfairness  on  them. 

I  take  the  gentleman  at  his  word 
that  he  will  be  working  for  authoriza- 
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tion  language  in  the  appropriate  fo- 
rums, and  I  would  like  to  pledge  my 
support  to  those  efforts. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  a  passionate 
spokesperson  for  the  Federal  worker. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with  a 
pledge  that  we  will  contact  the  appro- 
priate authorization  committees  and 
try  to  work  this  thing  out  in  a  favor- 
able fashion  in  the  conference,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  instruct 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WOLFJ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Carr  of 
Michigan.  Durbin.  Sabo.  Price  of 
North  Carolina.  Coleman.  Foglietta, 
Natcher.  Wolf.  DeLay.  Regula.  and 
McDade. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Thomas,  one  of  his  secretaries. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  7, 
1993,  OR  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1993, 
TO  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1993. 
AND  RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 
FROM  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  7, 
1993.  TO  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER 
13,  1993 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  161)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  161 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurrjng).  That  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Thursday.  October  7.  1993  or  Fri- 
day. October  8,  1993.  pursuant  to  a  motion 
made  by  the  Majority  Leader  or  his  designee, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  noon  on  Tuesday. 
October  12.  1993,  or  until  noon  on  the  second 
day  after  Members  are  notified  to  reassemble 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, whichever  occurs  first;  and  that  when 
the  Senate  recesses  or  adjourns  at  the  close 
of  business  on  Thursday,  October  7.  1993.  pur- 
suant to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority 
Leader  or  his  designee,  in  accordance  with 
this    resolution,    it    stand    recessed    or   ad- 


journed until  noon  on  Wednesday,  October 
13,  1993,  or  at  such  time  as  may  be  specified 
by  the  Majority  Leader  or  his  designee  in  the 
motion  to  recess  or  adjourn,  or  until  noon  on 
the  second  day  after  Members  are  notified  to 
reaMemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  con- 
current resolution,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Seq  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly 
after  consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  public 
interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  concurrent  resolution  wa^  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  13.  1993 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday. 
October  13,  1993. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  CONTIN- 
UED PRODUCTION  FROM  NAVAL 
PETROLEUM  RESERVES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  ) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  201(3)  of 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1976  (10  U.S.C.  7422(c)(2)),  I 
am  informing  you  of  my  decision  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  maximum  efficient 
rate  production  of  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  for  3  years  from  April  5,  1994, 
the  expiration  date  of  the  currently  au- 
thorized production  period. 

The  report  investigating  the  neces- 
sity of  continued  production  of  the  re- 
serves as  required  by  section 
201(3)(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976  is  at- 
tached. Based  on  the  report's  findings, 
I  hereby  certify  that  continued  produc- 
tion from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House,  October  7, 1993. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  44 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  remove  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  English]  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  44. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AVIATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  269  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Res.  269 
Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the 
House  resolved   into   the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2739)  to  amend 
the  Airport  and  Airwa.v  Improvement  Act  of 
1982   to  authorize  appropriations   for   fiscal 
years  1994.  1995.  and  1996,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be 
dispensed  with.  General  debate  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bin  and  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order  as  origi- 
nal  text  and  shall   not  exceed  90  minutes, 
with   60   minutes   equally    divided   and    con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity   member   of   the   Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  20  minutes  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by   the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology, 
and   10   minutes   equally    divided   and    con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  After  general  debate  the  bill  shall  be 
considered   for  amendment  under  the   five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  consisting 
of  four  titles  as  follows:  (1)  titles  I  and  II 
consisting  of  the  text  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation now  printed  in  the  bill;  (2)  a  title 
in  consisting  of  the  text  of  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by   the  Committee  on   Science.   Space,  and 
Technology  on  the  bill  (H.R.  2820)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  for  fiscal  years  1994.  1995,  and 
1996  for  research,  engineering,  and  develop- 
ment to  increase  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
air  transport  and  now  printed  in  H.R.  2820: 
and  (3)  a  title  IV  consisting  of  the  text  of  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolu- 
tion. The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute made  in  order  as  original  text  shall 
be  considered  by  title  rather  than  by  section. 
Each  title  shall  be  considered  as  read.  All 
points  of  order  against  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order  as 
original  text  are  waived.  No  amendment  af- 
fecting the  subject  matter  on  title  IV  of  the 
amendment   in   the   nature   of  a  substitute 
made  in  order  as  original  text  shall  be  in 
order.   Upon  designation  of  title  IV  of  the 
amendment  in   the   nature   of  a  substitute 


made  in  order  as  original  text,  no  further 
amendment  shall  be  in  order.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted.  Any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order  as  origi- 
nal text.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Quillen],  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume.  During 
consideration  of  this  resolution,  all 
time  yielded  is  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  269  is 
a  modified  open  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2739,  the  Aviation 
Infrastructure  Investment  Act  of  1993. 
The  rule  provides  for  90  minutes  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

One  hour  is  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  between  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. Twenty  minutes  will  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  between  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology,  and  10  minutes 
will  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2739  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  authorizes 
funding  for  programs  within  its  juris- 
diction for  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1996. 

The  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  was  not  referred  H.R. 
2739.  but  did  report  H.R.  2820.  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  Re- 
search. Engineering  and  Development 
Authorization  of  1993.  which  contains 
matters  relating  to  aviation  research 
and  development  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  reported  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  2739  that  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  re- 
lating to  expenditures  from  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  makes  in  order, 
as  original  text,  a  substitute  bill  con- 
sisting of  two  titles  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  a  third 
title  consisting  of  the  text  of  H.R.  2820 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  and  a 
fourth  title  consisting  of  the  text  of 


the  amendment  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  printed 
in  the  report  to  accompany  the  rule. 

The  rule  further  provides  that  the 
substitute  shall  be  considered  by  title, 
with  each  title  considered  as  read. 
House  Resolution  269  also  waives  all 
points  of  order  against  the  substitute. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule 
provides  that  no  amendment  that  af- 
fects the  subject  matter  of  title  IV  of 
the  substitute  shall  be  in  order.  The 
rule  further  provides  that  after  des- 
ignation of  title  IV,  no  further  amend- 
ments shall  be  in  order. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolu- 
tion 269  provides  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2739,  as  modified, 
authorizes  a  total  of  $28  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1994.  1995,  and  1996. 

As  reported  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  bill  authorizes  $2.1  bil- 
lion for  airport  infrastructure  improve- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1994  and  $2.2  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. 

The  bill  also  ajUhorizes  $2.4  billion 
for  fiscal  year  W94,  $2.6  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1995,  and  $2.7  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1996  for  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment program  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  authorizes  $4.6  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  $4.7  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1995,  and  $4.8  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1996  for  FAA  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2739  is  important 
legislation.  The  improvement  of  our 
Nation's  airports  and  airways  is  not 
only  critical  for  safety  reasons  but  also 
for  economic  reasons  as  well.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  House  Resolution 
269  so  that  the  House  can  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  as  much 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  2739,  the  Aviation  Infrastructure 
Investment  Act.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  has 
described,  this  rule  incorporates  the 
text  of  H.R.  2820,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  Research,  Engineering 
and  Development  Authorization  Act 
and  provides  for  an  open  amendment 
process  for  the  provisions  of  both  of 
these  measures. 

The  rule  also  adds  a  title  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
permits  expenditures  from  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund  for  the  purposes 
set  out  in  the  two  bills.  This  title  is 
not  open  for  amendment,  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  restriction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  authorizes 
funds  for  the  improved  development 
and  operation  of  our  Nation's  airports 
and  airways,  which  is  badly  needed.  As 
we  all  know  from  traveling  back  and 
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forth  between  our  districts  and  Wash- 
ington, airport  congestion  and  flight 
delays  continue  to  grow,  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  increase  the  capacity  of 
our  airports.  Passage  of  this  bill  will 
create  critically  needed  improvements 
in  aviation  infrastructure  and  will  also 
generate  economic  benefits  and  jobs. 

The  bill  also  contains  important  pro- 
visions to  assist  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  in  performing  its  func- 
tions to  ensure  an  efficient  and  safe  air 
traffic  system. 

Some  Members  may  have  concerns 
over  certain  parts  of  this  bill,  but  this 
rule  will  allow  those  concerns  to  be  ad- 
dressed through  the  open  amendment 
process. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  so  that  we  can  proceed  with  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.  Res.  269,  a  rule  which  will  govern  the 
floor  debate  of  H.R.  2739,  the  Av)ation  Infra- 
structure Investment  Act  of  1993.  This  is  an 
open  rule  which  deserves  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  all  of  my  colleagues.  HR.  2739  author- 
izes funding  of  S28  billion  for  fiscal  years  1 994 
through  1996,  for  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Nation's  airports  and  airways.  Of 
the  S28  billion,  $6.5  billion  is  authorized  for  the 
development  of  airports,  S7.9  billion  for  mod- 
ernization of  the  air  traffic  control  system  and 
other  FAA  facilities  and  equipment,  and  S14 
billion  for  FAA  operations. 

In  addition  to  authonzing  funding  for  these 
airport  and  operational  programs,  this  bill  also 
addresses  several  other  legislative  issues  that 
are  important  to  improving  these  programs. 
For  example,  this  bill  addresses  revenue  di- 
version, which  IS  an  issue  that  has  recently 


become  the  center  of  very  public  debate.  Air- 
port Improvement  Program  funds  are  very  lim- 
ited. Unfortunately,  there  are  never  enough 
discretionary  funds  available  to  meet  the  many 
airport  requests.  This  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
to  take  into  consideration  whether  an  airport  is 
diverting  revenue  off  airport  when  discre- 
tionary funds  are  awarded. 

It  also  establishes  a  fixed  5-year  term  for 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. As  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  the  FAA  know,  the  average  length  of  time 
that  an  Administrator  stays  in  the  office  is  ap- 
proximately 2  years.  This  is  an  agency  that  is 
so  highly  technical  that  past  Administrators 
have  acknowledged  that,  despite  their  aviation 
expertise,  the  learning  curve  to  become  a  pro- 
ficient Administrator  is  over  a  year.  The  result 
of  this  combination  of  constant  turnover  and 
complex  subject  matter  is  that  the  FAA  has 
had  significant  penods  of  time  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  in  which  the  agency  was  being  run 
by  an  Administrator  in  training.  Hopefully,  this 


bill  will  provide  some  additional  stability  to  this 
agency  that  is  so  vital  to  aviation  safety. 

This  bill  addresses  several  other  important 
issues  that  improve  the  operation  of  the  air 
transportation  system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  open  rule  that  would  enable  this 
important  legislation  to  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  weis  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  H.  Res.  269  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
bill,  HR.  2739. 
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The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Colkm.\n]  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  re- 
quest^ the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  B.^iRLOW]  to  assume  the  chair  tem- 
porarily. 

a  1300 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2739)  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995. 
and  1996.  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  B.\KLOW  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberst.\r]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shuster]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes;  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Brown] 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes;  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes; the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
RosTENKOWSKi]  Will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Archer]  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  9  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
today  brings  H.R.  2739,  the  Aviation  In- 
frastructure Investment  Act  of  1993.  to 
our  colleagues  and  to  this  body  to  re- 
authorize the  programs  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  for  the  future 
years.  $28  billion  of  program  for  fiscal 
years  1993.  1994.  and  1995. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  my  colleague  on  the 
subcommittee,  the  ranking  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CmngerJ.  The  gentleman  and  I  have 
worked  together  on  economic  develop- 
ment legislation  and  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight, and  now  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation,  for  more  than  a  decade, 
and  have  had  a  very  splendid,  cordial, 
and  mutually  beneficial  working  rela- 
tionship. I  have  enormous  respect  for 
the  gentleman's  intellect,  integrity, 
thoughtful  and  constructive  contribu- 
tions to  the  work  of  our  subcommittee. 
I  want  to  express  my  very  deep  appre- 
ciation for  his  support  and  for  his  part- 
nership in  bringing  this  legislation  for- 
ward. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  great  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MiNETA],  who  chaired  this 
subcommittee  some  years  ago,  and  who 
left  a  great  legacy  of  constructive  and 
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forward-looking,  progressive  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  aviation,  and  who 
has  continued  his  partnership  with  our 
subcommittee.  Also  the  other  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shu- 
ster], who  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues as  ranking  member  of  the  full 
committee  has  participated  in  every 
one  of  the  hearings  our  subcommittee 
has  had.  The  gentleman  takes  note  and 
takes  interest.  It  is  a  very  great  source 
of  strength  for  all  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee to  have  that  kind  of  participation, 
interest,  support,  and  understanding  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  improving  our  avia- 
tion infrastructure  is  critical  to  the 
Nation's  transportation  network  and  to 
the  well-being  of  our  entire  country. 
Flight  delays  due  to  inadequate  infra- 
structure costs  our  economy  billions  of 
dollars  annually.  .,-— ^' 

In  1989,  the  Nation  logged  114  mUtion 
hours  of  delay  in  the  Nation's  aviation 
system,  costing  the  economy  over  $7 
billion. 

It  was  imperative  that  the  Congress 
take  action  to  reduce  delays  by  provid- 
ing adequate  funding  to  expand  infra- 
structure, that  is.  the  hard  side  of  the 
airport,  and  to  improve,  modernize, 
and  advance  the  state  of  the  art  of  the 
technology  of  aviation  in  the  air  traffic , 
control  system. 

We  had  landmark  legislation  in  1990 
that  moved  us  far  along  the  road  in 
that  direction.  This  legislation  that  we 
bring  today  further  fine-tunes  the  1990 
landmark  bill  and  charts  us  on  a  course 
for  the  next  3  years. 

The  recession  that  we  have  been 
through,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  not 
just  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  in 
the  Pacific  Rim,  has  slowed  the  growth 
in  air  travel.  But,  nonetheless,  all  fore- 
casts are  for  growth  to  resume  and 
again  place  enormous  demands  on  our 
airports  and  our  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
estimates  that  airline  passenger 
emplanements  will  increase  by  60  per- 
cent over  the  next  10  years,  and  that 
the  number  of  aircraft  movements  will 
go  up  in  the  range  of  23  percent.  With- 
out an  aggressive  investment  program, 
this  growth  will  not  be  accommodated 
in  a  mann^  that  will  be  efficient  and 
destined  to  reduce  delay. 

The  programs  authorized  by  H.R.  2739 
not  only  will  generate  the  critically 
needed  improvements  in  aviation  infra- 
structure, but  will  also  generate  very 
substantial  economic  benefits  and  jobs. 
For  every  $1  billion  invested  in  airport 
development,  we  can  count  on  an  addi- 
tional $3  billion  in  economic  benefits 
and  some  40.000  to  50.000  jobs. 

The  authorizations  that  we  have  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation  are  in  line 
with  the  fiscal  1994  budget  resolution 
and  with  the  resolution's  assumptions 
for  spending  in  the  years  beyon4  1994. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  $6.5 
billion   for  fiscal  years  1994,   1995,  and 


1996.  These  levels  of  funding  will  allow 
the  airport  improvement  program  to 
make  the  kinds  of  investment  and  cap- 
ital developments  at  airports  of  all 
types  and  all  sizes. 

The  legislation  also  commits  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  funding  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  aircraft  noise  on  airport 
neighbors.  The  AIP  program  that  we 
authorized  in  this  legislation  is  sup- 
ported 100  percent  by  the  taxes  gen- 
erated under  the  airline  ticket  tax,  the 
fuel  tax,  and  that  are  deposited  into 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund. 
»  The  bill  also  takes  steps  toward  deal- 
ing with  some  problems  that  in  our 
hearings  we  discerned  have  crept  into 
the  AIP  program,  specifically  that  of 
airports  diverting  revenues  generated 
at  the  airport  to  points  off  the  airport, 
to  support  other  city  government  func- 
tions. With  only  a  very  few  exceptions, 
airports  are  required  to  keep  revenues 
generated  at  the  airport  working  on 
that  airport. 

The  bill  first  requires  airports  to  re- 
port annually  on  revenues  shifted  off 
the  airport.  This  will  give  the  FAA,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  the 
Congress  a  better  idea  of  what  is  going 
on  in  this  area  than  we  have  now. 

Second,  the  FAA  is  directed  under 
this  legislation  in  administering  the 
discretionary  fund  in  the  AIP  program 
to  consider  revenue  diversions  as  a  fac- 
tor mitigating  against  receiving  a  dis- 
cretionary grant.  Other  factors  can 
override,  but  this  language  will  ensure 
that  discretionary  funds  will  be  used 
where  they  are  needed  most,  and  we  ex- 
pect will  discourage  off-airjxjrt  diver- 
sion of  airport-generated  funds. 
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The  bill  makes  some  relatively  minor 
changes  to  the  AIP  program,  but  minor 
in  scope,  but  important  to  those  for 
whom  these  changes  are  made. 

The  minimum  amount  available  to 
small  primary  airports  is  increased 
from  $400,000  to  $500,000.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Shuster]  for  his  work  on  this  particu- 
lar issue  and  for  his  support.  This  will 
better  enable  small  airports  to  under- 
take the  needed  improvements  which 
are  so  critical  in  this  era  of  hub-and- 
spoke  transportation. 

The  bill  expands  the  number  of  air- 
ports participating  in  the  military  air- 
port program  from  12  to  16.  Former 
military  fields  offer  great  opportuni- 
ties to  expand  capacity  at  relatively 
low  cost.  The  apportionment  for  air- 
port system  planning  is  increased  in 
this  bill  in  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  long-range  solid  planning  to 
responsible  and  careful  and  integrated 
evolution  of  the  airport  transportation 
system. 

The  bill  also  makes  eligible  for  AIP 
funding  certain  types  of  security  equip- 
ment. The  bill  also  encourages  the  use 
of  innovative  concrete  and  other  mate- 
rials in  airport  construction. 
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This  bill  authorizes  nearly  58  billion 
for  further  modernization  of  the  air 
traffic  control  system,  also  funded  100 
percent  from  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund. 
Overall,  the  modernizaton  of  air  traffic 
control  is  expected  to  cost  $32.8  billion 
through  the  year  2000. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  mod- 
ernization, and  the  effort  has  not  been 
without  its  difficulties.  Undertaking  a 
project  of  this  complexity,  it  is  very 
understandable  that  there  would  be 
program  delays  and  some  uncertainties 
as  to  ti,rpes  of  equipment.  But  I  feel, 
based  ot)  the  hearings  that  we  have 
conducted,  that  although  virtually 
every  program  and  project  has  fallen 
behind  schedule,  the  FAA  and  its  major 
contractor,  IBM.  are  well  underway,  on 
track,  on  course  meeting  timetables 
for  the  completion  of  the  advanced  au- 
tomation system. 

The  bill  authorizes  $14  billion  for 
FAA's  operations  over  the  next  3  years. 
This  program  funds  the  nearly  50,000 
employees  of  FAA,  including  the  Air 
Traffic  Controllers,  Safety  Inspectors, 
Equipment  Maintenance  Technicians. 
Security  Personnel,  and  all  the  support 
staff  for  those  critical  activities. 

Beyond  the  trust  fund  program,  the 
bill  addresses  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant issues.  First  of  all.  we  establish  a 
fixed  term  for  the  Administrator  of 
FAA  of  5  years.  I  think  this  is  very  im- 
portant to  maintain  continuity  and 
stability  and  program  planning  in  the 
FAA. 

We  clarify  that  the  passenger  facility 
charge  program  will  not  be  applied  to 
frequent  flyer  tickets.  We  commission 
a  study  of  the  high-density  rule  and  al- 
location of  landing  slots  at  the  four 
slot-controlled  airports. 

We  direct  that  the  rulemaking  be  un- 


construction  of  our  airports  and  the 
support  systems  for  our  airports  come 
from  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund,  and  so 
the  expenditures  do  not  contribute  to 
the  general  fund  deficit. 

The  funds  come  from  the  Aviation 
Trust  Fund,  which  is  supported  by  user 
charges.  The  people  who  use  the  air- 
ports are  the  ones  who  put  the  money 
into  the  trust  fund,  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  And  indeed,  there  is  a  bal- 
ance in  the  trust  fund  of  over  $4  billion 
today  so  the  trust  fund  is  quite  ade- 
quate to  support  the  level  of  spending 
included  in  this  legislation. 

Further.  I  would  emphasize  that  this 
legislation  is  fair  to  the  small  airports, 
the  small  primary  airports.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
chairman,  we  will  have  their  minimum 
allocation  rise  from  $400,000  to  $500,000 
a  year.  It  is  very  important  that  this 
occur,  again,  out  of  the  trust  fund,  be- 
cause this  is  one  of  the  few  sources 
available  to  small  airports. 

The  larger  airports  have  bonding  ca- 
pabilities and  other  capabilities  to 
raise  funds,  but  the  smaller  airports 
are  quite  limited.  So  this  provision  is 
particularly  important  to  the  smaller 
primary  airports  across  America. 

The  only  problem  that  I  have  had 
with  this  legislation  is  that,  indeed, 
there  is  a  provision  in  here  which  says 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
"shall  apply  to  National  and  Dulles 
Airports."  The  problem  is  not  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  the 
collective  bargaining  provisions  but 
with  the  application  of  this  law  to  pub- 
lic airports. 

No  other  airport  in  America  is  sub- 
ject to  the  NLRA  or  told  how  to  deal 
with  their  employees.  This  is  a  local 
option.  In  fact,  the  Washington  airport 


dertaken  to  reduce  the  sample  size  of    employees    have    actually    done    quite 


the  very  coetly  random  drug  testing 
program  now  in  effect. 

These  are  very  important  steps,  im- 
portant policy  changes  in  the  current 
operation  of  FAA  programs  and  help  us 
keep  the  modernization  of  the  air  traf- 
fic control  system  on  track  and  the  in- 
vestment in  the  Nation's  airport  infra- 
structure program  on  track,  expanding 
capacity  and  accommodating  growth 
and  economic  development  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation  has  quite  accurately  de- 
scribed this  bill. 

I  would  emphasize  that  we  come  to 
the  floor  today  with  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  this  legislation.  We  do  here, 
in  funding  improvement  of  our  Na- 
tion's airports,  what  I  think  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  should  be 
doing,  which  is  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  build  assets  for  America. 
And  it  is  very  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  expenditures  included  in  the 


well  under  the  airports  current  labor 
code.  In  my  view,  there  is  no  need  for 
this  provision.  And  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  were  unable  to  eliminate  this 
particular  provision  in  committee. 

However,  in  all  other  respects,  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation.  It  is 
good  for  America.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  my  time  be 
allocated  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  CUNGER],  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation,  who  will  manage  this  bill 
for  our  side  from  this  point  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
B.\RLOW).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mineta]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2739.  the  Avia- 
tion Infrastructure  Investment  Act  of 
1993.  This  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion authorizes  for  3  years  the  FAA  air- 
port  improvement   program,    FAA   fa- 
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cilities  and  equipment,  and  FAA  oper- 
ations. In  addition  to  these  funding  au- 
thorizations, the  bill  makes  several 
legislative  changes  to  existing  law  on  a 
variety  of  issues.  These  changes  will 
help  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  and  the  air  transportation 
system. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  dedication  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation.  Chairman 
OBERSTAR  and  Congressman  Clinger. 
Their  continued  responsiveness  to  the 
issues  facing  the  aviation  community 
have  resulted  in  a  bipartisan  legisla- 
tive product  that  is  balanced  in  its  ap- 
proach to  both  authorization  levels  and 
legislative  issues.  This  bill  reflects  the 
many  hours  of  hearings  and  meetings 
held  to  obtain  input  from  interested 
parties.  In  addition.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, Congressman  Shuster,  for  his 
help  and  support  in  this  effort. 

The  airport  improvement  program  is 
authorized  in  the  amounts  of  $2,105  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1994.  $2,161  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  $2,214  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1996.  These  authoriza- 
tion levels  reflect  a  balance  between 
the  safety  and  capacity  enhancement 
needs  of  the  airports  and  the  budget  re- 
alities that  necessarily  limit  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  all  existing  needs.  The  FAA 
facilities  and  equipment  and  oper- 
ations programs  are  currently  author- 
ized through  fiscal  year  1995.  This  bill 
would  provide  authorization  for  an  ad- 
ditional year  in  order  for  the  three  pro- 
grams to  expire  at  the  same  time.  The 
funding  levels  for  the  facilities  and 
equipment  and  FAA  operations  pro- 
grams have  been  reduced  to  reflect  the 
lower  than  anticipated  rate  of  growth 
in  air  traffic. 

These  funding  levels  will  continue  to 
spend  down  the  uncommitted  balance 
in  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund,  which  is 
important  to  keep  faith  with  the  flying 
public.  Excise  taxes  are  collected  for 
the  transportation  by  air  of  commer- 
cial passengers  and  cargo.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  taxes  collected  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  air  transportation  sys- 
tem are  actually  spent  for  that  pur- 
pose. For  too  long,  the  uncommitted 
balance  in  the  trust  fund  was  per- 
mitted to  grow.  This  bill  continues  this 
committee's  effort  to  spend  down  that 
balance  and  put  to  work  the  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  users  of  the  air  space  sys- 
tem. 

The  bill  also  addresses  several  legis- 
lative issues  that  range  from  increas- 
ing the  minimum  entitlement  for  small 
airports  from  $400,000  to  $500,000  annu- 
ally, to  ensuring  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  slots  are  available  at  high  den- 
sity airports  to  meet  the  needs  of  es- 
sential air  service  to  rural  commu- 
nities. These  legislative  changes  im- 
prove the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  trust  fund. 
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Some  of  the  provisions  address  issues 
that  are  important  to  the  airline  com- 
munity. For  example,  this  bill  clarifies 
that  passenger  facility  charges  are  not 
authorized  to  be  collected  on  unpaid 
air  transportation,  such  as  frequent 
flier  awards.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
may  disapprove  a  project  to  be  funded 
with  PFC's  if  the  project  cannot  be 
adequately  justified.  I  believe  these 
changes  are  important  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  passenger  fa- 
cility charge  program,  which  provides 
airports  with  a  much  needed  revenue 
source.     ; 

Also  of  importance  to  commercial 
airlines,  this  bill  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  complete  a 
rulemaking  within  1  year  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  to  determine 
whether  and  how  much  the  random 
drug  testing  rate  for  safety  and  secu- 
rity sensitive  airline  employees  should 
be  reduced.  If  such  a  rulemaking  is  not 
completed  within  the  specified  time, 
the  random  drug  testing  rate  shall  be 
automatically  reduced  from  50  to  25 
percent.  The  aviation  community  has 
long  called  for  such  a  reduction,  espe- 
cially since  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's own  internal  random  drug 
testing  rate  was  reduced  several  years 
ago  to  25  percent.  This  type  of  reduc- 
tion would  save  the  airlines  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  It  is  also  worth  nothing 
that  the  Commission  to  Ensure  a 
Strong  Competitive  Airline  Industry 
recommended  that  a  reduction  in  the 
random  drug  testing  rate  be  studied. 

The  bill  contains  several  other  legis- 
lative provisions  which  I  fully  support, 
including  a  fixed  term  for  the  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator and  a  mandatory  study  of 
the  high  density' rule. 

Finally,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  important  piece  of 
legislation.  It  clearly  reflects  a  biparti- 
san effort.  It  is  well  reasoned  in  its  ap- 
proach. It  has  the  support  of  the  air- 
port and  aviation  community.  It  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  my  colleagues 
here  today. 
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Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  join  my 
chairman  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
2739,  the  Aviation  Infrastructure  In- 
vestment Act.  I  would  start  by  saluting 
my  chairman,  who  is  one  of  the  pre- 
eminent leaders  in  aviation  matters  in 
this  country,  and  has  fashioned  here.  I 
think,  a  very  thoughtful,  excellent  bill, 
taking  into  account  the  concerns  of  all 
in  the  industry,  and  it  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

I  would  also  thank  him  for  the  ex- 
treme generosity  which  he  has  always 
shown  to  the  members  of  the  minority 
as  full  partners  in  fashioning  this  piece 
of  legislation,  and  in  other  matters 
which  we  have  dealt  with  as  partners 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2739  is  a  straight- 
forward 3-year  reauthorization  of  the 


Federal  Aviation  Administration's  Air- 
port Improvement  Program  [AIP],  as 
has  been  indicated,  and  makes  no  sig- 
nificant policy  changes.  It  does  contain 
a  couple  of  dozen  provisions  that  I 
would  characterize  as  a  refinement. 

Examples  of  these  include  a  prohibi- 
tion on  airports  collecting  passenger 
facility  charges  from  passengers  trav- 
eling on  frequent  flyer  tickets,  a  bone 
of  contention  for  some  time;  establish- 
ing a  5-year  term  for  the  FAA  Adminis- 
trator, which  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  OBERSTAR]  mentioned;  di- 
recting DOT  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  need  to  continue 
with  the  high-density  rule;  and  a  provi- 
sion prohibiting  DOT  from  taking  slots 
away  from  U.S.  carriers  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate foreign  carriers  at  our 
high-density  airports,  unless  the  for- 
eign country  provides  equal  access  to 
U.S.  carriers. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  Airport  Improvement  Program  is 
entirely  funded  out  of  the  Aviation 
Trust  Fund,  which  gets  its  receipts 
through  taxes  levied  on  airline  tickets 
and  aviation  fuel.  The  program  does 
not.  repeat,  does  not  rely  on  general 
tax  revenues.  It  is  in  every  sense  a 
user-supported  program,  much  the 
same  way  as  gasoline  taxes  underwrite 
our  Federal  highway  construction  pro- 
gram. 

They  are  consistent,  I  would  say, 
with  the  traditional  treatment  of  this 
bill  in  this  Congress.  There  are  no  ear- 
marks, no  set-asides,  for  specific  air- 
ports in  this  bill.  That  has  been  a  long- 
standing policy  of  our  committee. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  bill. 
The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]  has  done  a 
superb  job  at  describing  all  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill,  but  I  would  like  to 
mention  two  items,  the  first  of  which  I 
feel  will  be  of  immeasurable  help  to 
small  community  airports. 

Under  current  law  commercial  serv- 
ice airports  enplaning  10.000  or  more 
passengers  receive  at  least  $400,000  an- 
nually from  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund. 
This  bill  would  increase  that  minimum 
entitlement  to  $500,000. 

I  represent,  as  do  many  in  this  body, 
a  rural  district  comprising  or  encom- 
passing 15  counties.  Virtually  every 
airport  in  or  near  my  district  is  served 
by  a  commuter  airline  picking  up  or 
dropping  off  20  to  30  passengers  at  a 
time.  Needless  to  say,  the  magnitude  of 
the  traffic,  the  relatively  small  number 
of  passengers  enplaning,  the  limitation 
on  the  fact  that  we  cannot  really  make 
a  lot  of  money  from  landing  fees  or 
long-term  parking  concessions,  means 
that  they  really  have  limited  resources 
to  address  the  needs  that  they  have,  so 
they  are  almost  totally  reliant  and 
rely  upon  AIP  grants  for  capital  im- 
provements. 

Let  us  face  it,  airports  are  a  very  ex- 
pensive proposition,  no  matter  their 
size.  It  does  not  matter  where  you  are 
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building  it,  they  cost  a  lot  of  money. 
Relatively  mundane  items  such  as  run- 
way lights,  repaying  taxiways,  repair- 
ing or  improving  terminal  buildings, 
easily  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands, 
if  not  millions,  of  dollars. 

Small  airports  are  constantly  being 
challenged  by  the  need  to  maintain  and 
update  their  plant,  and  finding  the  re- 
sources to  make  such  improvements. 
That  is  why  I  think  increasing  this 
minimum  entitlement  is  so  important 
to  the  many,  many  small  airports 
around  this  country  that  rely  upon  AIP 
for  their  funding. 

The  second  issue  I  wanted  to  bring  to 
Members'  attention  is  the  effort  of 
some  cities  to  divert,  and  I  underscore 
what  the  chairman  has  already  men- 
tioned, the  effort  by  some  cities  to  di- 
vert airport-generated  revenues  into 
their  own  coffers;  collect  money  from 
citizens  all  over  the  country  to  be  used 
only  in  the  city  where  the  airport  hap- 
pens to  be  located.  I  think  fundamental 
to  our  system  of  airways  and  airports 
is  the  notion  that  it  is  a  national  sys- 
tem. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  partner- 
ship with  local  governments,  has 
played  a  major  role  building  a  system 
of  airports  through  the  Aviation  Trust 
Fund,  with  its  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  airline  ticket  taxes  and  avia- 
tion fuel  taxes. 

The  role  played  by  local  govern- 
ments, though,  is  usually  limited,  and 
I  think  rightly  limited,  to  ownership 
and  management  in  lending  their  cred- 
it ratings  to  help  airports  raise  capital 
in  the  credit  market.  Rarely  do  local 
governments  actually  contribute  local 
tax  revenues  to  support  an  airport's  op- 
eration. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  local 
governments  are  beginning  to  look 
upon  airports  as  a  source  of  revenue,  as 
a  cash  cow,  to  support  local  needs  such 
as  public  education  and  fire  and  police 
services.  This,  I  think,  breaks  faith 
with  what  we  have  traditionally  recog- 
nized as  a  source  of  funding  to  create  a 
national  system. 

In  one  instance  a  large  ciuy  is  cur- 
rently attempting  to  triple  its  landing 
fees  charged  to  commercial  air  carriers 
using  the  excess  revenues  for  general 
government  purposes.  If  the  city  is  suc- 
cessful in  this  instance,  it  will  open  up, 
I  think,  a  Pandora's  box.  It  will  open 
up  all  airports  across  the  country  to 
the  same  sort  of  raids  on  their  cash 
flows.  J 

The  consequence  of  this  scenario  is 
chilling.  The  cost  of  flying  will  rise 
dramatically,  at  a  time  when  they  real- 
ly cannot  afford  to  do  that.  Fewer  peo- 
ple will  fly,  and  air  carriers  will  pare 
back  their  services  and  employees,  so 
language  has  been  inserted  in  this  bill 
directing  the  Secretary  to  consider 
whether  cities  are  attempting  to  shift 
revenues  off-site. 

If  the  Secretary  makes  such  a  find- 
ing, then  it  could  be  used  as  a  factor 
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against  awarding  discretionary  grants 
to  the'  airports.  Such  a  finding  would 
not  have  any  bearing  whatever,  and  I 
have  to  underscore  this,  would  not 
have  any  bearing  whatever  on  an  air- 
port's annual  entitlement  program  as 
compared  with  the  discretionary  funds. 

Finally,  I  would  just  join  with  my 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Shuster].  ranking  member  of 
the  full  committee,  in  indicating  our 
dissent  from  section  207  of  the  bill  stip)- 
ulating  that  employees  of  Washing- 
ton's National  and  Dulles  Airports 
should  be  covered  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  its  governing 
collective  bargaining  positions,  be- 
cause this  is  unique  to  this  airport. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  By 
and  large.  I  think  it  seeks  to  build  on 
the  accomplishments  we  have 
achieved,  and  to  be  sure  that  we  con- 
tinue to  have  safe,  efficient  airport  and 
airway  facilities  for  future  generation* 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barlow).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

The  Chair  would  state  that  10  min- 
utes of  general  debate  is  controlled  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

At  this  point  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
TENKowsKi]  for  5  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer]  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2739,  the  Aviation  Infrastructure 
Investment  Act  of  1993,  including  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  amend- 
ment. 

H.R.  2739  authorizes  needed  funding 
for  the  development  of  our  Nation's 
aviation  system.  It  funds  programs 
that  are  essential  to  improving  the 
safety  of  air  travel,  increasing  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  aviation  system,  and  re- 
ducing congestion  at  our  Nation's  air- 
ports. It  recognizes  the  critical  role 
that  our  airports  and  airways  play,  as 
part  of  our  Nation's  overall  transpor- 
tation system,  in  allowing  us  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  the  global  econ- 
omy. And,  importantly,  the  programs 
established  by  H.R.  2739  will  generate 
economic  development  and  provide 
much-needed  jobs  for  Americans  who 
desperately  want  to  work. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendment  is  necessary  to  make  this 
bill  work.  It  extends  authority  to  spend 
out  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  and  allows  expenditures  to  be 
made  for  the  purposes  envisioned  by 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Science.   Space,   and  Technology.   The 


Committee  on  Public  Works  asked  us 
to  provide  this  amendment  because, 
without  it,  exjjenditures  generally 
could  not  be  made  out  of  the  trust  fund 
for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the 
bill.  Thus,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  amend- 
ment be  incorporated  into  the  author- 
ization bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  H.R. 
2739  is  important  for  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public,  for  the  development 
of  our  country's  airports  and  airways, 
for  global  competitiveness,  and  for  eco- 
nomic stimulation  and  job  creation.  I 
strongly  urge  support  for  H.R.  2739,  in- 
cluding the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee amendment. 

For  purposes  of  legislative  history.  I 
am  entering  into  the  Record  an  expla- 
nation of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee amendment  to  H.R.  2739. 
Explanation  of  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee AMENDME.NT  TO  H.R.  2739  (AVIATION  IN- 
FRA.STRUCTURE  INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1993) 
I.  LEGISLATIVE  BACKGROUND 

H.R.  2739  (■Aviation  Infrastructure  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1993")  was  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation on  September  H.  1993  (H.  Rept  103- 
240)  The  bill,  as  reported,  amended  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (as 
amended  in  1987,  1990.  and  1992)  to  provide 
airport  and  aviation  program  authorizations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
(other  than  research  and  development  (R&D) 
for  fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  and  1996).  (H.R.  2739 
modifies  existing  authorizations  for  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995.  and  adds  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1996. ) 

The  House  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  reported  H.R.  2820  cFederal 
Aviation  Administration  Research,  Engi- 
neering, and  Development  Authorization  Act 
of  1993')  on  August  31.  1993  (H.  Rept.  103-225). 
H.R.  2820  provides  authorizations  for  FAA 
R&D  programs  for  fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  and 
1996.  The  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology  expects  to  offer  the  provisions  of 
H  R  2820  as  an  amendment  to  H  R.  2739. 
when  H.R.  2739  is  considered  by  the  House. 
(H.R.  2820  modifies  existing  R&D  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  adds  R&D  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.) 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  requested  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  provide  a  conforming 
amendment  to  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  CTrust  Fund")  provisions  in  the  Inter- 
national Revenue  Code  (sec.  9502)  to  reflect 
the  proposed  authorizations  from  the  Trust 
Fund.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means' 
approved  a  committee  amendment  by  voice 
vote  on  October  6.  1993.  and  the  amendment 
is  to  be  offered  as  a  separate  title  to  H.R. 
2739. 

II.  EXPLANATION  OF  COM.MITTEE  A.MF,NDMENT 
PRESENT  LAW— AVI.'^TION  EXCISE  TAXES;  TRANS- 
FER OF  REVENUES  TO  THE  AIRPORT  AND  AIR- 
WAY TRUST  FUND 

Aviation  Trust  Fund  taxes.— Under  present 
law.  aviation  excise  taxes  for  the  Trust  Fund 
are  imimsed  as  follows:  10-percent  air  pas- 
senger ticket  tax;  6.25-percent  air  cargo  tax; 
$6  00  per  person  international  departure  tax; 
and.  fuels  taxes  for  noncommercial  aviation 


(15-cents-per-gall^  tax  on  gasoline  and  17.5- 
cents-per-gallon  tax  on  jet  fuel).  These  Trust 
Fund  taxes  are  scheduled  to  expire  after  De- 
cember 31.  1995. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990  ("1990  Act")  provided  for  increases  in 
the  air  passenger  tax  from  8  percent  to  10 
percent,  the  air  cargo  tax  from  5  percent  to 
6.25  percent,  the  gasoline  tax  for  non- 
commercial aviation  from  12  cents  to  15 
cents  per  gallon,  and  the  jet  fuel  tax  for  non- 
commercial aviation  from  14  cents  to  17.5 
cents  per  gallon.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment for  the  1990  Act.  the  revenues  from 
these  increases  in  the  aviation  taxes  were  to 
be  retained  in  the  General  Fund  through  De- 
cember 31.  1992.  and  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Trust  Fund  for  1993-1995.'  For  1993-1995.  all  of 
the  above  aviation  excise  tax  revenues  are  to 
be  credited  to  the  Trust  Fund. 

Other  taxes  on  aviation  fuels.  Currently, 
there  is  also  a  tax  of  0.1  cent  per  gallon  Im- 
posed on  all  aviation  fuels  (commercial  and 
noncommercial),  which  is  deposited  in  the 
Leaking  Underground  St.)rage  Tank  Trust 
Fund  (through  December  31.  1995.  ■vh>-n  this 
tax  is  scheduled  to  expire).  In  addition,  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993 
("1993  Act")  imposed  a  permanent  4.3-tents- 
per-gallon  tax  (beginning  on  October  1,  1993) 
on  noncommercial  aviation  fuels,  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  General  Fund.  Effective  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1995.  commercial  aviation  fuels  will 
be  subject  to  the  4.3-cents-per-gallon  General 
Fund  tax. 

TRUST  FUND  EXPENDITURE  PURPOSES 

The  present  Trust  Fund  statute  (Code  sec. 
9502(d))  authorizes  amounts  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  trust  Fund  for  obligations  incurred 
under  .the  previous  airport  and  airway  au- 
thorization Acts  from  1970  to  1992  (as  those 
Acts  were  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Safety.  Capacity. 
Noise  Improvement  and  Intermodal  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1992).  Also,  amounts  are  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  out  of  the  Trust  Fund  for 
obligations  incurred  under  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  which  are  at- 
tributable to  planning,  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction,  or  operations  and  main- 
tenance of  (1)  air  traffic  control.  (2)  air  navi- 
gation. (3)  communications,  or  (4)  supporting 
services  for  the  airway  system.^  In  addition, 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  attributable  to  Trust 
Fund-related  activities  described  above  are 
authorized  from  the  Trust  Fund.  Trust  Fund 
expenditures  currently  are  authorized 
through  September  30.  1995. 

PROPOSED  AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND 
AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1994-1996 
JNDER  H.R.  7739  AND  H.R.  2820.  AS  REPORTED 

UST  FUND  AUTHORIZATION  A.MOUNTS 


H.R.  279»»-as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and  H.R. 
2820.  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology,  would  pro- 
vide total  trust  Fund  authorizations  of  $6.7 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1994.  $6.9  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1995.  and  $7.1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1996.  as  compared  to  $6.7  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1993. 

Table  1  shows  the  Trust  Fund  authoriza- 
tion amounts  for  fiscal  year  1993  under 
present  law  and  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995. 
and  1996  under  H.R.  2739  and  H.R.  2820.  re- 
spectively, as  reported. 


■  Footnotes  at  end  o(  article. 
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Program 


Prestnl  law 
1993 


Proiected- 


1994 


1995 


H.R.  2739 


AiiDOJl  improvement  pfogfam  IWl 

Faciliiies  and  eguipnwni  |F4EI  

Opnalioos  and  maintenanu  lOtM) 

Small  community  air  service 

Rental  oairmetits— CSA  least 

Subtotal  -•. 

Research.  en|ine>in(.  and  development 
Total  trust  fond 


1.800 

2.3M 

2.279 

39 

30 


2.105 

2.524 

1,725 

39 

37 


H  R.  2120 


6.498 
230 


6430 
250 


6.728 


2.161 

2.670 

1.745 

39 

38 


6.653 
275 


6.928 


19% 


2.214 

2.735 

1.803 

39 

39 


6.830 

302 
7,132 


These  authorizations  are  subject  to  appro- 
priations. Thus,  the  amounts  actually  spent 
on  aviation  programs  could  be  smaller  than 
the  amounts  shown  above.  The  uncommitted 
balances  in  the  Trust  Fund  at  the  end  of  fis- 
cal years  1994.  1995  and  1996,  respectively, 
will  depend  upon  the  amounts  actually  ap- 
propriated and  the  Trust  Fund  revenues  ac- 
tually received.  Further,  the  uncommitted 
balance  in  fiscal  year  1996  will  be  affected  by 
whether  or  not  (and  at  what  level)  the  Trust 
Fund  taxes  are  extended  beyond  their  cur- 
rent expiration  date  of  December  31,  1995. 

MODIFICATION  OF  TRUST  FUND  EXPENDITURE 
PROGRAMS 

Limit  on  FAA  operations  amounts.— As  re- 
ported. H.R.  2739  would  reduce  the  current 
overall  limit  on  Trust  Fund  financing  of  the 
FAA  budget  from  a  maximum  of  75  percent 
to  70  percent  for  each  fiscal  year.  Further, 
the  Trust  Fund  amount  for  FAA  operations 
and  maintenance  could  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  each  year  for 
airport  improvements,  airway  facilities  and 
equipment,  and  research  and  development. 
(The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  limit  the 
portion  of  Trust  Fund  spending  to  approxi- 
mately one-third  for  FAA  operations  and 
maintenance  (O&M)  and  two-thirds  for 
FAA's  capital -related  programs  (AIP,  F&E. 
and  R&D).) 

Airport  equipment.— As  reported,  H.R.  2739 
would  clarify  (specify)  that  security  equip- 
ment eligible  for  AIP  funding  includes  explo- 
sive deteotion  devices  and  universal  access 
systems. 

Noise  abatement  program.— As  reported. 
ft.R.  2739  would  make  permanent  the  exist- 
ing authorization  for  soundproofing  of  cer- 
tain residential  buildings. 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGE 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  consid- 
ers it  important  to  continue  to  allow  expend- 
itures to  be  made  from  the  Trust  Fund  to 
maintain  and  expand  the  Nation's  airport 
and  airway  system  and  to  improve  aviation 
safety.  The  committee  amendment  extends 
the  Trust  Fund  expenditure  authority 
through  fiscal  year  1996  to  reflect  the  Trust 
Fund  authorization  programs  contained  in 
H.R.  2739  and  H.R.  2820. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROVISION 

The  committee  amendment  provides  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  Trust  Fund  stat- 
ute (code  sec.  9502(d))  to  (1)  extend  authority 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  Trust  Fund 
from  October  1.  1995  through  September  30. 
1996  (fiscal  year  1996),  and  (2)  allow  expendi- 
tures from  the  Trust  Fund  for  the  purposes 
provided  in  H.R.  2739  and  H.R.  2820. 

Effective  date— The  committee  amendment 
is  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

FOOTNOTES 

'1990  Act  Conference  Report  (H.Rept  101-9M).  pp. 
1054-1055.  However,  due  to  a  statutory  drafting  omis- 


sion in  the  1990  Act.  revenues  from  the  increases  in 
the  air  passenger  and  air  cargo  taxes  initially  were 
not  retained  in  the  General  Fund  through  1992  as  in- 
tended in  the  conference  agreement.  A  technical 
correction  was  enacted  in  1992  (P.L.  102-581)  to  re- 
flect the  intent  of  the  1990  Act  conference  agree- 
ment, and  the  appropriate  fund  adjustment  was 
made. 

2  The  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  expenditure 
programs  authorized  under  present  law  include:  (1) 
the  airport  improvement  program  (airport  planning, 
airport  construction  and  repair,  certain  airport  ter- 
minal facilities,  land  acquisition,  airport-related 
equipment,  airport  noise  abatement,  and  interactive 
training  programs);  (2)  airway  facilities  and  equip- 
ment (FAA  air  navigation  facilities);  (3)  research, 
engineering,  and  development;  (4)  operations  and 
maintenance  (FAA  air  controller  system);  (5)  small 
community  air  service  ( 'essential  air  service"  for 
certain  small  communities);  and  (6)  grants  to  up  to 
four  vocational  institutions  for  the  acquisition  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  advanced  training  of  maintenance 
technicians  for  air  carrier  aircraft. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  controlled 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  considered  as  having  been  used  or 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Sangmeister], 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

First  of  all,  let  me  thank  full  com- 
mittee Chairman  Mineta  and  Aviation 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Oberstar.  as 
well  as  ranking  members.  Bud  Shuster 
and  Bill  Clinger,  for  their  hard  work 
and  fairness  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

I  ftse  in  support  of  H.R.  2739  and  urge 
Members  to  vote  for  its  passage.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment,  though, 
to  address  an  issue  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Chicago  region  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  entire  aviation  indus- 
try. I  am  speaking  of  the  proposed  de- 
velopment of  a  third  major  airport  to 
serve  the  Chicago  area. 

Like  most  in  this  Chamber,  I  support 
the  AIP  Discretionary  Grant  Program. 
I  believe  it  makes  sense  to  give  FAA 
leeway  in  determining  which  airports 
receive  funds — they  are  the  experts.  It 
also  is  designed  to  take  politics  and 
pork  out  of  the  picture  when  disbursing 
limited  airport  funds.  However,  recent 
actions  by  FAA  raise  serious  concerns 
about  the  decisionmaking  process  used 
in    awarding    or   denying    these   grant 


moneys.  It  seems  that  FAA  hats  taken 
its  "discretionary"  role  to  new  levels. 
Let  me  explain. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  State  of 
Illinois  was  allocated  $2  million  under 
the  AIP  Program  to  prepare  a  master 
plan  and  environmental  assessment  for 
development  of  a  third  airport  in  the 
south  suburban  area  of  Chicago.  This 
allocation,  in  effect,  set  aside  the  funds 
and  laid  out  certain  requirements  that 
had  to  be  met  before  they  were  re- 
leased. For  months,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois worked  diligently  to  meet  all  of 
these  requirements — the  most  impor- 
tant one  being  that  they  would  "con- 
tinue to  work  with  all  parties  and  com- 
munities to  achieve  regional  consensus 
regarding  its  preferred  site."  The  State 
of  Illinois  provided  documentation  of 
its  efforts  and,  again,  met  the  require- 
ments laid  out  in  the  original  alloca- 
tion. 

Last  week,  however,  the  FAA  decided 
to  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game — or,  I  should  say,  with  1  second 
left  on  the  clock.  FAA  withdrew  the  $2 
million  allocation  on  September  30,  the 
last  day  of  fiscal  year  1993.  In  a  written 
statement  they  rationalized  this  action 
by  saying  that  regional  consensus  had 
not  been  achieved.  The  only  problem  is. 
this  never  was  a  requirement  for  re- 
lease of  the  funds.  The  only  burden  on 
the  State  of  Illinois  regarding  "re- 
gional consensus  ■  was  that  they  had  to 
work  to  achieve  it.  FAA  played  a  card 
that  wasn't  even  in  the  deck  when  the 
game  began.  That,  my  colleagues,  is 
unfair  and  in  my  view  poses  some  seri- 
ous questions  that  I  want  addressed. 

I  would  like  to  stress  at  this  point 
that  I  do  not  think  Congress  should  get 
involved  in  micro-managing  the  AIP 
Discretionary  Grant  Program  by  set- 
ting the  requirements  for  grants.  How- 
ever, as  a  member  of  the  committee 
with  oversight  of  the  AIP  Program,  I 
strongly  believe  that  Congress  should 
make  sure  FAA  is  living  up  to  its  com- 
mitments to  grant  applicants.  FAA 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  applicants  who  work  in 
good  faith  and  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  allocation  agreements. 

Again,  this  episode  raises  some  seri- 
ous questions  that  FAA  must  address 
and  at  the  proper  time  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  included  in  the  Record 
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by  October  5.  1993.  letter  to  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator David  Hinson. 

First  of  all.  is  this  "regional  consen- 
sus" requirement  going  to  be  applied  to 
all  AIP  grant  applications?  If  so.  I 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
such  a  vague  standard  would  be  imple- 
mented. If  its  not  going  to  be  applied 
to  all  applicants,  then  one  would  think 
that,  at  the  very  least,  it  should  be  ap- 
plied to  all  AIP  grants  in  the  Chicago 
area — last  week's  action  has  shown  us 
that  FAA  is  very  concerned  with  the 
need  to  show  consensus  on  airport 
projects  in  this  area. 

I  bring  it  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion, though,  that  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  FAA  has  approved  a  request  from 
the  city  of  Chicago  to  do  a  new  master 
plan  for  O'Hare  International  Airport — 
without  the  consensus  of  the  States  of 
Illinois  or  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  obviously  a  double  standard,  one 
that,  I  believe,  raises  questions  about 
how  the  AIP  Program  is  being  run. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  always  plenty  of 
room  for  disagreement  over  airport  im- 
provements and  expansions.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  the  AIP  Pro- 
gram, should  be  the  catalyst  for  help- 
ing communities  work  through  these 
differences  so  that  needed  infrastruc- 
'ture  improvements  can  go  forward.  I 
am  sure  we  can  all  agree  that  FAA 
should  live  up  to  its  commitments  to 
applicants,  regardless  of  what  political 
party  controls  the  executive  branch.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  this  time  and 
assure  the  leadership  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
that  I  will  be  providing  them  a  copy  of 
FAA's  response  to  my  inquiry. 

Congress  of  the  United  states. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wasnmgton.  DC,  October  S.  1993. 
Mr.  David  Hinson. 

Administrator.  Federal  Aviation  Administration . 
Suite  1010.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Hinson:  In  am  writing  in  regard 
to  FAA's  recent  decision  not  to  release  the 
S2  million  in  previously  approved  Airport 
Improvement  Program  (.MPi  funds  to  study 
a  third  major  airport  for  the  Chicago  area.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  decision  to  tie  any 
planning  funds  for  this  project  to  a  showing 
of  "regional  consensus"  not  only  reverses 
the  terms  of  the  original  grant  allocation,  it 
sets  a  troubling  precedent. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  applicant, 
the  State  of  Illinois,  has  satisfied  all  terms 
of  the  original  allocation.  However.  FAA  has 
now  changed  the  terms  of  that  agreement  by 
tying  any  planning  funds  for  this  project  to 
a  showing  of  regional  consensus  between  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  the  City  of 
Chicago.  This  is  an  obvious  departure  from 
the  original  agreement,  which  simply  re- 
quired that  the  State  of  Illinois  pledge  "to 
continue  to  work  with  all  parties  and  com- 
munities to  achieve  regional  consensus  re- 
garding its  preferred  site." 

The  first  question  I  would  like  answered  is: 
what  is  FAA's  dennition  of  "regional  consen- 
sus" in  this  particular  case'  Does  FAA's  de- 
cision not  to  award  these  funds  mean  that 
the  City  of  Chicago  and  the  States  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana  must  agree  on  a  stte  for  a  third 
airport  or  simply  the  need  for  a  third  air- 
port? As  I  am  sure  you  know,  a  great  deal  of 


time  and  money  has  been  invested  in  the 
planning  process  for  this  project.  I  need  to 
know  if  these  efforts  are  meaningless  with- 
out the  City  of  Chicago's  approval  of  a  spe- 
cific site. 

The  other  question  I  would  like  answered 
is  whether  this  new  "showing  of  regional 
consensus  "  standard  will  be  applied  to  all  fu- 
ture AIP  discretionary  grant  applications.  If 
so.  I  would  like  to  know  FAA's  plans  for  im- 
plementing this  policy.  If  not.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  Department's  justification  for  sin- 
gling out  this  fwrticular  application. 

I  would  appreciate  your  prompt  attention 
to  this  matter  and  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  soon. 
Sincerely. 

George  E.  Sangmeister. 

Member  of  Congress. 
cc:  Chairman  Norman  Mineta.  House  Com- 
mittee on   Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation: Chairman  James  Oberstar.  House 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kim],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KIM.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  important,  bipartisan  legislation. 
As  a  member  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee and  having  helped  shape 
this  measure.  I  believe  that  by  and 
large  this  is  a  good  bill  that  represents 
a  sound  investment  in  American's  air- 
ports and  airways.  It's  the  kind  of  con- 
structive, affordable  progress  the 
American  public  wants  to  see  from 
Congress. 

The  3-year  reauthorization  of  the 
Airport  Improvement  Program  will 
help  direct  stable,  long-term  invest- 
ment in  airports  across  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding many  in  southern  California. 
Funding  for  these  improvements  comes 
mostly  from  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund, 
a  special  account  entirely  supported  by 
aviation  consumer  user  fees  like  pas- 
senger ticket,  freight  waybill,  inter- 
national department  and  jet  fuel  taxes. 

These  aviation  taxes  have  already 
been  collected  as  evidenced  by  the  $4 
billion  uncommitted  surplus  in  the 
Aviation  Trust  Fund.  They  cannot  be 
used  for  anything  else.  Therefore,  these 
aviation  infrastructure  improvements 
do  not  add  to  the  deficit.  We  are  simply 
fulfilling  the  promise  made  to  the  tax- 
payer to  put  those  already  collected 
monies  to  work  upgrading  our  Nation's 
air  services. 

These  improvements  will  help  stimu- 
late new  job  creation  and  economic 
growth  around  the  country  at  no  new 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Through  contin- 
ued modernization  of  our  air  transpor- 
tation system,  we  help  ensure  our  eco- 
nomic leadership  in  today's  and  tomor- 
row's increasingly  interdependent  and 
competitive  global  market. 

For  example,  Ontario  International 
Airport— an  important  transportation 
hub  in  California's  rapidly  growing  in- 
land empire— is  undergoing  a  major  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  program 
which  includes  the  construction  of  a 
new  passenger  terminal   to  meet  cur- 


rent and  future  growth.  Just  last  week, 
an  $11  million  Federal  down  payment 
on  the  apron  and  enplanement  infra- 
structure was  made.  A  $22  million  let- 
ter of  intent  is  pending  with  the  FAA. 
All  this  is  possible  because  of  the  AIP 
we  are  reauthorizing  today. 

This  legislation  also  sets  aside  10  per- 
cent of  the  AIP  for  improvements  to 
small  reliever  airports,  like  those  in 
Chino  and  Upland,  CA.  Unlike  major 
airports,  they  cannot  rely  on  airlines 
and  concession  fees  for  supplemental 
income.  The  AIP  is  their  primary  re- 
source for  safety  and  other  needed  im- 
provements. 

This  bill  also  responsibly  addresses  a 
number  of  smaller,  but  locally  signifi- 
cant, problems.  For  example,  it  in- 
cludes a  provision  I  added  that  helps 
provide  relief  to  Orange  County  resi- 
dents adversely  affected  by  aircraft 
noise  coming  from  the  new  flight  pat- 
terns at  John  Wayne  International  Air- 
port. These  flight  path  changes  were 
made  by  the  FAA  for  safety  reasons.  I 
am  encouraged  that  John  Wayne  will 
now  be  able  to  compete  for  noise  miti- 
gation funds  just  like  other  airports 
around  the  country.  This  is  a  win-win 
measure  as  it  helps  improve  safety  at 
the  airport  while  positively  addressing 
the  quality  of  life  concerns  raised  by 
John  Wayne's  neighbors. 

While  not  a  perfect  bill,  this  is  a  posi- 
tive measure  deserving  support.  It  is 
product  of  careful,  bipartisan  work  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  I  want  to 
commend  Chairman  Mineta,  Ranking 
member  Shuster.  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Oberstar  and  Subcommit- 
tee ranking  member  Clinger  for  their 
leadership  in  directing  the  responsible 
measure.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  for  H.R.  2739. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  con- 
trols 20  minutes  of  the  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Valentine). 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  purpose  of  debate,  I  yield  10  min- 
utes of  that  time  to  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis),  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be  al- 
lowed to  yield  portions  of  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
title  III  of  H.R.  2739  which  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  as  H.R.  2820.  I  speak  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Technology,  Environment  and  Aviation 
which  reported  H.R.  2820  and  as  the 
Member  who  introduced  that  bill. 

Title  III  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  FAA  Research,  Engineering  and 
Development  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995. 
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and  1996,  This  legislation  has  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  has  wide- 
spread support.  We  held  hearings  and 
received  testimony  from  some  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  people  in  aviation. 
Before  considering  this  legislation  we 
had  meetings  with  universities,  indus- 
try, and  the  FAA  as  well. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  com- 
mittee has  requested  that  FAA  submit 
a  research  budget  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  address  the  safety  and  capac- 
ity issues  facing  the  aviation  commu- 
nity. The  committee  is  pleased  that 
the  administration  now  has  begun  to 
place  increased  emphasis  on  the  re- 
search program.  The  administration's 
fiscal  year  1994  request  is  equivalent  to 
the  committee's  authorization  of  $250 
million.  We  look  forward  to  working 
cooperatively  with  the  administration 
as  we  strive  toward  continuous  im- 
provement in  our  air  traffic  control 
system. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  H.R.  2739  re- 
places the  $336  million  authorization 
level  contained  in  Public  Law  102-581. 
to  reflect  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration.  The  authorized  level  of 
$250  million  is  $20  million  above  the  fis- 
cal year  1993  appropriated  level.  The 
bill  authorizes  for  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996.  $275  million  and  $302  million  for 
FAA  Research.  Engineering  and  Devel- 
opment. 

These  additional  funds  would  come 
from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  and  be  used  for  research,  engi- 
neering and  development,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  and  activities.  Por- 
tions of  the  funding  would  be  used  to 
establish  two  new  programs — a  re- 
search and  development  program  to  en- 
hance the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S. 
aviation  industry  and  an  aircraft  cabin 
air  quality  research  program.  Finally, 
the  bill  would  impose  "made  in  Amer- 
ica" requirements  for  all  funded 
projects. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

D  1340 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
H.R.  2739. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion's research  authorization  before 
the  House  represents  a  strong  biparti- 
san effort  to  enhance  the  Agency's  re- 
search programs. 

The  legislation  mandates  that  FAA 
establish  a  long-teriVi  research  program 
in  cabin  air  quality. 

Airplane^  cabin  air  quality  has  not 
shown  to  be  harmful.  However,  that  is 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  The  potential 
transmission  of  diseases  by  bacteria 
and  viruses  has  never  been  studied  sci- 
entifically. 

In  1979  an  outbreak  of  flu  occurred, 
infecting  72  percent  of  the  passengers 
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on  a  commercial  aircraft  that  was  de- 
layed on  the  ground  for  3  hours. 

In  1981  and  in  1982  outbreaks  of  mea- 
sles occurred  among  international  pas- 
sengers who  riew  to  the  United  States. 

Currently,  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  is  involved  in  four  separate  in- 
vestigations on  the  possibility  of  the 
transmission  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
cabin  air  environment. 

The  author  of  the  only  scientific 
study  of  the  airline  cabin  environment 
testified  that  "*  *  *  further  research 
should  be  done  to  investigate  links  be- 
tween reduced  ventilation  rate  and  po- 
tential for  increased  transmission  of 
infections  or  diseases." 

A  similar  request  was  made  by  flight 
attendants. 

In  response  to  all  this  information 
FAA  admitted  that  such  research  had 
never  been  conducted. 

The  legislation  mandates  that  FAA 
study  the  cabin  air  quality.  If  there  is 
a  problem,  it  should  be  addressed  be- 
fore major  health  problems  occur. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cabin  air 
quality  and  disease  transmission  are 
not  problems,  then  FAA  will  have  a 
scientific  database  on  which  to  base  fu- 
ture decisions. 

The  FAA  R&D  authorization  also 
contains  a  provision  requiring  the 
Agency  to  establish  a  joint  dual-use 
aviation  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

One  solution  that  addresses  the  de- 
creasing defense  technology  base  and, 
at  the  same  time  enhances  U.S.  avia- 
tion competitiveness,  is  the  Joint 
Aviation  R&D  program. 

The  program  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  FAA-Federal  Agency 
aviation  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  conducted  by 
grants  to  industry. 

The  intent  is  to  assist  the  defense 
sector  in  making  the  transition  to  ci- 
vilian sector.  This  would  preserve  both 
the  high  technology  involved  and  the 
jobs. 

Moreover,  the  technologies  developed 
could  be  used  by  industry  to  improve 
U.S.  aviation  competitiveness,  which 
would  benefit  all  taxpayers. 

This  approach  utilizes  the  expertises 
of  FAA.  with  its  long  history  of  joint 
DOD-FAA  industry  projects,  that  has 
produced  many  commercially  viable 
technologies.  To  be  successful,  a  joint 
program  must  be  industry  led. 

In  order  to  make  advancements  in 
aviation  safety  and  to  develop  future 
technologies,  FAA  must  have  a  strong 
research  program. 

This  authofization  before  the  House 
accomplishes  that  goal. 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Brown, 
and  ranking  Republican  member,  Mr. 
Walker,  for  their  leadership  and  sup- 
port of  the  FAA  research  programs. 

I  also  .want  to  thank  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  Valentine,  for  his  will- 
ingness to  work  in  a  bipartisan  manner 
to  draft  the  authorization  legislation 


and  to  include  and  support  the  provi- 
sions I  discussed  earlier. 

Finally.  I  want  to  thank  Public 
Works  chairman.  Mr.  MiNETA,  and 
ranking  member,  Mr.  Shuster,  for 
their  willingness  to  work  with  the 
Science  Committee  to  include  the  re- 
search provisions  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  House. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  rank- 
ing member,  Mr.  CLINGER,  for  their 
leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  McKeon],  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  McKEON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  subsection  "C  "  of  sec- 
tion 105  of  H.R.  2739  designates  funding 
for  infrastructure  improvements  at 
current  and  former  military  airports. 
This  program  increases  system  capac- 
ity by  encouraging  joint-use  agree- 
ments at  military  airports  and  promot- 
ing civilian  use  of  former  military  air- 
ports. Currently,  there  are  12  airports 
which  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration has  designated  for  this  pro- 
gram. Under  H.R.  2739.  this  number 
would  be  increased  to  16. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Palmdale  Regional 
Airport,  which  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  has  operated  under  a  joint- 
use  agreement  since  1990.  has  sought 
FAA  designation  under  this  program.  I 
know  that  members  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  including  our  chair- 
man. Mr.  Oberstar.  have  visited  this 
facility  and  realize  that  it  meets  the 
criteria  for  inclusion  under  section  105. 
The  military  airport  set-aside  is  espe- 
cially timely  in  this  era  of  defense  con- 
version, and  I  was  pleased  that  Norton 
Air  Force  Base,  which  is  represented  by 
our  California  colleague.  Mr.  Lewis, 
was  the  first  California  installation  se- 
lected to  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Palmdale  Airport, 
which  is  situated  in  an  area  dominated 
by  aerospace,  should  also  be  included 
as  part  of  this  ongoing  effort  to  ensure 
successful  civilian  use  of  military  air- 
ports. I  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  with  the  Aviation  Subcommittee 
and  the  FAA  on  this  issue,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Visclosky]. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  page  16  of  House  Report  103- 
240.  which  accompanies  H.R.  2739.  the 
Aviation  Infrastructure  Investment 
Act  of  1993. 
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This  section  of  the  committee's  re- 
port encourages  a  S2  million  Federal 
grant  to  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Transportation  for  a  study  of  the  south 
suburban  area  of  Chicago.  IL,  for  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  region's  third 
major  airport.  I  am  strongly  opr>osed  to 
the  release  of  any  Federal  moneys  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  by  the  FAA  for  the 
purpose  of  site  selection  for  a  third 
Chicago  airport  because  any  money 
spent  without  the  consensus  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  will  be  com- 
pletely wasted. 

As  you  know,  the  site  selection  for  a 
third  Chicago  airport  has  been  debated  '■ 
and  studied  for  many  years.  The  tri- 
state  site  selection  process,  which 
originally  included  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, led  to  the  bistate  site  selection 
process  when  all  projxjsed  sites  had 
been  narrowed  down  to  those  within 
the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  After 
more  than  7  years  and  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  $7  million,  no  ground  has 
been  broken  and  no  airport  is  being 
built. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  specifically  con- 
cerned about  language  in  the  second 
paragraph  under  item  No.  3.  "New  Chi- 
cago Airport."  which  states: 

The  Committee  •  •  *  encourages  the  Sec- 
retary (of  Transportation)  and  the  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  en- 
sure that  the  release  of  this  S2  million  award 
is  carried  out  within  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

On  September  30.  1993.  the  FAA  noti- 
fied the  Illinois  Department  of  Trans- 
portation that  it  was  withdrawing  the 
conditional  allocation  of  the  S2  million 
for  this  study  made  in  the  final  days  of 
the  Bush  administration.  I  will  include 
a  copy  of  this  FAA  letter  for  printiijjjj^ 
in  the  Record.  r* 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  the  com- 
mittee filed  its  report  on  September  14. 
1993— more  than  2  weeks  before  the 
FAA  sent  its  letter  to  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Thus,  I 
would  ask  for  clarification  that,  in 
light  of  the  September  30  FAA  letter, 
the  committee  recognizes  that  since 
fiscal  year  1993  has  ended,  these  funds 
can  no  longer  be  released.  Finally,  I 
would  like  clarification  that  it  remains 
the  committee's  position  that,  before 
any  further  grant  award  is  made  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping an  air  carrier  airport  in  the 
south  suburban  area  of  Chicago,  IL,  the 
State  of  Illinois,  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  the  State  of  Indiana  should  con- 
tinue to  work  to  achieve  regional  con- 
sensus regarding  a  proposed  site  for 
this  project. 
U.S.  Department  OF  Transportation. 

Des  Plaines,  IL.  September  30. 1993. 
Hon.  Kirk  Brown. 

Secretary.    Illinois    Department    of    Transpor- 
tation. Springfield.  IL. 

Dear  Secretary  Brown:  On  January  19. 
1993.  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
conditionally  approved  an  allocation  of 
$2,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1993  Airport  Improve- 


ment Program  funds  to  prepare  an  airport 
master  plan  and  environmental  assessment 
(Phase  2A)  for  the  development  of  an  air  ear- 
ner airport  at  a  site  located  in  the  south 
suburban  area  of  Chicago.  Illinois, 

I  am  writing  to  inform  you  that  we  have 
concluded  that  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw 
the  allocation  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your 
cooperation.    If    you    have    any    questions, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Louis  H.  Yates. 

Manager. 
Chicago  Airports  District  Office. 

D  1350 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
stated  the  issue  essentially  correctly. 
The  committee  report  language  does 
state  very  clearly  that  the  Secretary 
should  first  determine  that  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  attempting  to  work  with 
all  interested  parties  and  affected  com- 
munities to  achieve  regional  consensus 
regarding  the  proposed  site. 

In  consultation  with  my  colleagues 
from  Illinois  on  the  subcommittee, 
there  is  a  clear  consensus  that  all  par- 
ties should  be  consulted  and  that  there 
should  be  a  continual  effort  working 
toward  regional  consensus. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Buyer)  for  purposes  of  engag- 
ing in  a  colloquy  with  Chairman  OBER- 
STAR and  myself. 

Mr.  BUYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  a  difficulty  that  has  devel- 
oped regarding  the  interpretation  of 
regulations  at  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  with  regard  to  the  des- 
ignations of  primary  airports. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  entertain  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
STAR]  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  CLINGER]. 

For  the  last  3  years.  Kokomo  Airport 
in  my  district  in  Indiana  has  received 
the  designation  as  a  primary  airport 
for  the  purpose  of  participation  in  the 
Airport  Improvement  Program.  Now 
the  FAA  has  changed  its  mind  and 
claims  that  it  made  a  mistake  with  the 
original  classification  as  a  primary  air- 
port in  1990.  An  airport  just  outside  my 
district  in  Anderson  which  is  in  the 
district  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Sharp]  is  similarly  affected,  and 
any  negative  repercussions  yifould  be 
strongly  felt  in  the  entire  area. 

While  I  am  concerned  for  my  local 
community,  I  am  also  concerned  that 
this  is  another  blow  to  rural  America. 
Here  is  another  barrier  to  rural  Ameri- 
ca's economic  well-being  that  is  not 
felt  by  our  urban  areas,  who  are  much 
better  placed  to  seek  alternative 
sources  of  funding,  not  only  for  airport 
services,  but  also  general  economic  de- 
velopment. This  interpretation  on  the 
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part  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration is  another  governmental  road- 
block on  rural  areas  that  large  cities 
do  not  encounter. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  this  is  dis- 
criminatory in  that  the  users  of  small 
airports  contribute  to  the  Airport  Im- 
provement Program  through  the  pay- 
ment of  aviation  fuel  taxes,  yet  they  do 
not  receive  the  comparable  access  or 
availability  of  funds  as  do  other  end 
users. 

This  removal  of  the  designation  as  a 
primary  airport  willhave  negative  con- 
sequences to  the  Kokomo  Airport  and 
the  surrounding  community.  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  airport's  continued  ca- 
pability to  maintain  and  improve  need- 
ed aviation  services.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned over  the  ability  of  the  airport  to 
serve  as  a  drawing  card  for  economic 
development.  Kokomo  Airport  is  used 
extensively  by  one  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers in  the  community,  that  being 
Delco  Electronics,  a  subsidiary  of  G.M. 
We  also  have  Chrysler  there  in  Koko- 
mo. 

I  recognize  that  these  two  airports  in 
Indiana  may  not  be  the  only  ones  im- 
pacted by  this  situation.  I  have  only 
recently  learned  that  administrative 
remedies  that  were  pursued  at  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  have  been 
denied.  Therefore,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Committee  will  look  into  the  defi- 
nition of  revenue  passenger,  its  use  in 
determining  primary  airports  under 
the  Airport  Improvement  Program,  and 
what  relief  might  be  available  to  small 
airports  that  nonetheless  have  signifi- 
cant passenger  movements,  not  only  in 
my  district  in  Indiana,  but  also  across 
this  country. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  raised  a  very  important 
issue  here.  It  is  unique  in  his  cir- 
cumstance, but  not  unique  in  the  whole 
country.  There  are  other  airports,  and 
we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  ques- 
tion, there  are  other  airports  in  a  simi- 
lar situation. 

While  the  fuel  tax  yields  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  total  revenues  into  the 
Aviation  Trust  Fund,  there  should  be  a 
means — it  is  5  percent,  less  than  5  per- 
cent let  us  say,  into  the  trust  fund, 
there  should  be  a  way  that  we  can  ac- 
commodate the  gentleman's  concern  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  Komomo  Air- 
port, which  is  making  a  contribution 
to  air  travel  but  in  a  different  way, 
participate  more  fully  in  the  Aviation 
Improvement  Program. 

With  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  we  will  be  glad  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  and  the  FAA 
to  come  to  perhaps  a  happier  resolu- 
tion of  this  matter. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
would  indicate  that  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's concern.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman bringing  this  matter  to  our  at- 
tention. 

Coming  from  a  rural  area,  I  can  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentleman  is  raising 
here.  I  think  it  is  an  important  issue 
and  we  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  gentleman  to  try  to  resolve  this. 

Mr.  BUYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
both  gentlemen  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  them. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3'-^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipinski]. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
things  said  by  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues, the  gentlemen  from  Illinois 
and  Indiana. 

I  have  worked  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  throughout  this  reauthor- 
ization in  an  attempt  to  resolve  this 
regional  issue.  While  I  certainly  look 
forward  to  working  with -him  in  the  fu- 
ture. Mr.  VISCLOSKY  raises  a  point  here 
today  that  deserves  my  support. 

Although  we  are  talking  about  spend- 
ing Federal  money,  this  is  really  just  a 
regional  issue.  Other  than  the  Federal 
Government,  the  three  units  of  Govern- 
ment involved  are:  The  city  of  Chicago, 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  State  of 
Indiana.  All  three  will  be  significantly 
impacted  by  the  construction  of  a  third 
Chicago  airport. 

This  impact  will  be  felt  whether  or 
not  the  airport  is  built  in  Peotone. 

The  Governor  of  Illinois  is  up  for  re- 
election and  wants  to  build  an  airport 
so  that  he  can  say  to  the  voters,  "Hey, 
look  what  I  can  do.  I  can  bring  Federal 
money  back  to  the  State  of  Illinois." 

The  problem  with  the  Governor's 
plan  is  that  we  in  this  House  must  also 
answer  to  the  voters.  We  must  be  able 
to  defend  how  we  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money.  We  must  make  good  decisions, 
based  on  sound  data  and  not  on  politi- 
cal whim. 

I  opposed  the  $2  million  grant  award 
for  one  very  simple,  straightforward 
reason:  There  is  no  need  to  build  a 
third  airport  in  the  Chicago  Metropoli- 
tan Area.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  money 
to  build — or  even  study  the  building— 
of  such  a  facility. 

Chicago  is  home  to  two  of  the  Na- 
tion's premier  airports:  Midway  Air- 
port and  O'Hare  International.  These 
facilities  serve  as  international  gate- 
ways and  hub  facilities  for  major  car- 
riers and  regional  airlines.  Both  air- 
ports serve  as  the  economic  base  for 
the  local  community  and  the  entire  re- 
gion. Thousands  of  jobs  depend  on  the 
continued  vitality  of  these  airports. 

Each  of  these  airports  have  been  im- 
proved—and will  continue  to  be  im- 
proved—with Federal  dollars.  This  is 
because  O'Hare  and  Midway  are  capa- 
ble of  handling  any  future  increase  in 
air  traffic.  A  third  airport  would  only 
serve  to  divert  traffic  away  from  these 
two  facilities. 


Mr.  Sangmeister  has  raised  the  sub- 
ject of  O'Hare  and  its  master  plan- 
that  the  FAA  should  now  ensure  that 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  consulted  on— 
and  supportive  of — grants  to  Chicago's 
airports.  After  all,  he  correctly  pointed 
out,  the  $2  million  was  denied  because 
the  State  could  not  achieve  regional 
consensus  on  Peotone. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  FAA  is  com- 
pletely within  the  law  to  approve  fund- 
ing for  O'Hare  and  Midway  Airports, 
without  regard  to  the  desires  of  the 
State  or  Governor  of  Illinois. 

O'Hare  and  Midway  are  real.  They 
are  viable  facilities  that  help  this  Na- 
tion transport  its  citizens  and  their 
goods.  The  Federal  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  providing  the  funding  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  these  important 
missions. 

Peotone  is  fantasy.  There  is  no  com- 
parison, legally  or  otherwise,  between 
grants  made  to  O'Hare  and  Midway, 
and  the  grant  for  the  Peotone  study.  I 
think  the  State  of  Illinois  would  do 
well  to  remember  this  fact. 

I  understand  Mr.  Visclosky's  moti- 
vation for  raising  this  important  sub- 
ject today.  I  also  understand  why  Mr. 
Sangmeister  has  felt  the  necessity  to 
speak  out. 

All  three  of  us  have  remained — and 
will  remain— deeply  involved  in  local 
aviation  issues.  But.  regardless  of  the 
committee  report,  the  grant  has  now 
been  denied.  The  FAA  acted  within  its 
rights  and  saved  the  taxpayers  $2  mil- 
lion that  would  otherwise  have  been 
wasted.  I  cannot  help  but  join  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  in  applauding  this 
action. 

D  1400 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Klink). 

Mr.  KLINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment.  I  under- 
stand some  concerns  by  the  sub- 
committee and  feel  that  I  can  probably 
address  this  by  making  a  comment  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  House  at  this 
time.  I  want  to  talk  about  a  program 
administered  in  Beaver  County,  PA,  in 
the  western  part  of  my  district.  It  has 
been  a  program  that  has  successfully 
trained  and  placed  students  in  air  traf- 
fic control  towers  in  good-paying  tech- 
nical jobs  and  at  no  cost  to  taxpayers. 
Ironically  this  program  now  is  being 
pitted  against  more  traditional  pro- 
grams with  similar  objectives  which 
are  completely  financed  with  Federal 
taxpayer  dollars.  Now  I  am  convinced 
the  FAA  air  traffic  control  college 
training  program  can  serve  as  a  model 
for  our  new  era  of  reinventing  Govern- 
ment which  can  produce  greater  results 
while  expending  fewer  resources.  It  is 
in  the  same  vein  that  I  would  like  to 
express  my  utter  dismay  at  recent 
events  which  would  serve  to  undermine 
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the  continued  success  of  the  FAA  air 
traffic  control  college  training  initia- 
tive and  an  institutional  bias  against 
programs  which  trained  qualified  air 
traffic  controllers  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  I  want  to  add 
that  now  the  FAA  has  continued  to 
keep  many  of  these  CCBC  graduates  on 
the  waiting  list  for  up  to  I'/i  years  after 
initially  hiring  33  of  these  graduates 
who  have  distinguished  themselves 
very  well  in  control  towers. 

Now  in  order  to  give  these  dem- 
onstration programs  an  opportunity  to 
work,  Mr.  Chairman,  employment  must 
be  found  for  these  graduates.  I  under- 
stand that  some  300  air  traffic  control- 
lers may  be  expected  to  retire  this 
year,  opening  new  opportunities  for 
some  of  these  graduates.  Of  course,  the 
FAA  has  the  authority  to  discontinue 
this  former  relationship. 

As  I  was  saying,  the  FAA  has  the  au- 
thority to  discontinue  its  former  rela- 
tionship with  the  ATC  CTI  institu- 
tions; however,  I  cannot  imagine  the 
logic  behind  a  decision  to  drop  support 
for  a  program  which  has  provided  the 
FAA  with  well  screened,  well  trained 
employment  candidates  and  at  no  cost 
to  the  FAA.  The  Community  College  of 
Beaver  County  program  has  proven 
that  academic  institutions  can,  with- 
out direct  financial  support  from  the 
FAA,  prepare  students  for  the  air  traf- 
fic control  profession  with  a  level  of 
competence  which  qualifies  them  for 
direct  placement  into  air  traffic  con- 
trol positions,  and  I  think  this  is  the 
direction  we  want  to  go. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  I  appreciate  the  gentlenian 
raising  this  issue.  It  is  our  position  on 
the  subcommittee  that  graduates  of  all 
the  various  air  traffic  controller  pro- 
grams should  receive  equal  consider- 
ation for  hiring  by  the  FAA  on  the 
basis  of  qualification.  There  should  be 
no  preferential  treatment  for  any  par- 
ticular group,  nor  should  any  group  be 
discriminated  against  because  of  one  or 
another  Independent  judgment  levied 
by  the  FAA. 

Mr.  KLINK.  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CLINGER]  has  no  other  speakers,  I  will 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume  just  to  make  a  few  concluding 
remarks.  I  will  then  yield  back,  and 
then  we  can  proceed  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  of  gen- 
eral debate  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I 
think  the  issues  have  been  laid  out 
very  thoroughly  in  discussion  on  both 
the  Republican  side  and  on  our  side. 
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This  is  a  $28  billion  investment  pro- 
gram in  aviation  for  the  next  3  years  to 
enhance  and  expand  the  capacity  of  our 
air  traffic  control  system,  make  air 
travel  safer,  make  it  more  efficient,  re- 
duce cost  to  the  traveling  public,  keep 
the  airlines  operating  efficiently  and 
sustain  competition,  and  that  is  our 
principal  objective,  and  we  urge  sup- 
port for  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nse  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2739.  Aviation 
Infrastructure  Investment  Act  of  1993,  wbich 
authonzes  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  im- 
prove the  Nations  airports  and  ainways.  it  ex- 
p>ands  and  clanfies  much  needed  language 
which  I  proposed  and  was  adopted  in  1987  to 
insure  that  disadvantaged  business  enter- 
prises are  encouraged  to  participate  as  con- 
tractors at  airports  across  the  country.  As 
former  chair  of  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  with  )unsdiction  m  this  area,  the 
former  Government  Activities  and  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee,  I  have  followed  the  ups 
and  downs  of  our  aviation  system  over  the 
years  and  I  am  keenly  aware  ol  the  impor- 
tance of  investing  in  the  appropnate  systems 
and  structures  to  insure  that  we  retain  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  aviation  industry  m 
the  world.  We  must  continue  to  provide  the 
appropriate  supports  to  this  system  which  is 
vital  to  our  Nation's  health. 

While  generally  pleased  that  this  bill  contin- 
ues in  our  tradition  of  insunng  safe  air  travel 
for  all.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  report 
includes  language  that  expands  and  clarifies 
the  Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprise  Pro- 
gram as  I  proposed  and  was  adopted  in  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Safety,  Capacity  and  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1987.  The  language  would  per- 
mit the  airport  owner-operator  and  businesses 
operating  at  the  airport  concessions,  including 
automobile  rental  and  all  other  consumer 
products  and  services,  to  achieve  compliance 
with  the  statutory  minimum  10-percent  goal 
through  direct  ownership  arrangements  with 
DBE's.  Where  direct  ownership  is  not  prac- 
tical, the  statute  provides  an  alternative  means 
for  achieving  DBE  participation  through  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  from  DBE 
firms. 

The  past  administration  was  particularty 
slow  in  publishing  prop)Osed  regulations  on  this 
program.  Even  though  the  legislation  gave  the 
administration  180  days  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions after  becoming  law.  we  had  to  wait  until 
this  week  for  them  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Federal 
Register.  I  hope  and  expect  that  the  Clinton 
administration  will  move  more  quickly  in  print- 
ing the  regulations  for  H.R.  2739  than  the  pre- 
vious administration. 

In  the  report  the  committee  notes  that  the 
DBE  Program  has  been  hampered  by  inad- 
equate funding  to  assist  minonty  contractors  to 
take  advantage  of  potential  contracts.  The  re- 
port explains  that  one  of  the  barriers  to  this 
program  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  by  many  air- 
port sponsors  that  the  costs  of  DBE  Program 
development  and  implementation  are  allow- 
able costs  under  the  Airport  Improvement  Pro- 
gram [AlP]  when  they  are  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  approved  AlP  projects.  I  am  sure  that 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation  can  get 
the  word  out.  In  addition.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
final  regulations  proposed  by  the  Department 


of  Transportation  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
same  barners  exist  for  the  implementation  of 
DBE  programs  at  airport  consumer  services 
and  products  concessions,  such  as  automobile 
rental  and  other  consumer  services.  Clearly 
funds  must  be  made  available  so  that  dis- 
advantaged business  enterpnses  can  be  made 
aware  of  the  programs  that  exist  to  increase 
their  participation  m  these  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  once  again  commend  the 
committee  on  its  fine  work  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  them  and  the  administration  in 
insunng  that  the  programs  included  in  this  bill 
are  administrated  effectively.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  m  voting  in  favor  of  H.R. 
2739. 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  express 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  delay  of  $2  million 
in  funding  for  a  study  of  a  third  major  regional 
airport  for  the  Chicago  area,  to  be  undertaken 
in  Peotone.  IL.  The  Chicago  region  is  facing 
two  senous  aviation  constraints  which  are 
negatively  impacting  air  travel  nationwide. 
First.  O'Hare  airport,  the  world's  busiest,  is 
n^aring  its  capacity  to  handle  additional  air- 
craft. Second,  operating  delays  at  O'Hare  are 
costing  the  airlines  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  affecting  airline  schedules  nationwide. 

Funding  for  a  study  of  a  third  major  airport 
in  the  Chicago  area  has  been  stalled  because 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  asserts 
there  is  no  regional  consensus  for  the 
Peotone  site.  From  the  outset  of  this  project, 
exceptional  efforts  were  made  to  include  all 
parties  impacted  by  a  new  airport  in  the  Chi- 
cago area.  While  no  site  received  the  com- 
plete support  of  all  parties  involved,  such  a 
consensus  could  not  be  realistically  expected 
given  the  size  and  impact  of  this  type  of 
project  and  the  diverse  makeup  of  the  parties 
involved  in  the  negotiations  for  a  site. 

I  find  It  unfortunate  that  partisan  tactics  have 
won  the  day  over  real  progress.  If  the  regional 
consensus  is  to  be  the  standard  against  which 
all  major  projects  of  this  type  are  to  be  judged, 
then  I  would  expect  the  FAA  apply  this  same 
cntena  to  any  expansions  of  Chicago's  O'Hare 
or  Midway  Airports.  Any  plans  to  expand  these 
airports  would  necessarily  be  at  the  exclusion 
of  a  third  site  and  would  therefore  impact  com- 
munities that  would  benefit  from  a  third  airport. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  will 
support  H.R.  2739,  the  Aviation  Infrastructure 
Investment  Act  of  1993.  I  do  so  with  some 
reservations.  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee,  my  fnend  Jim  Oberstar. 
understands  my  concerns  and  will  work  with 
me  to  ensure  that  my  concerns  are  urv 
founded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  210  of  the  bill.  "High 
Density  Rule  and  Reallocation  of  Slots." 
causes  rr«e  some  distress.  The  purpjose  and 
potential  effect  of  this  provision  is  certainly 
open  to  a  myriad  of  interpretations.  As  a  Con- 
gressman representing  one  of  the  Nation's 
busiest~aicports.  La  Guardia.  a  high-density 
airport  whiCT)  op>erates  under  the  slot  system. 
I  want  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  that  this  legislation  be  a 
backdoor  method  of  changing  existing  statutes 
and  regulations  and  regard  to  high  density  air- 
ports. 

As  the  good  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee knows,  I  have  long  tDeen  concerned 


about  the  safety  of  operations  at  La  Guardia 
and  other  high  density  airports  and  the  impact 
these  airpKJrts  have  on  the  citizens  living  near 
them,  particularly  with  regard  to  noise.  In  fact, 
Chairman  Oberstar  was  kind  enough  to  work 
with  me  dunng  the  development  of  the  avia- 
tion provisions  contained  in  Public  Law  101- 
508.  the  Fiscal  Year  1991  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act.  to  address  the  concerns  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Queens.  NY,  who  have  long  suf- 
fered from  airport  noise  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  language  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  2739  which  ensures  that  the 
high-density  study  called  for  under  section  2i0 
will  take  into  account  the  concerns  of  citizens 
living  adjacent  to  major  airports,  including  the 
residents  of  Queens,  with  regard  to  safety  and 
noise.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  pro- 
posed study  involves  the  cities,  the  airport  au- 
thorities and,  most  importantly.'  the  citizens 
most  directly  affected  by  airport  operations. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
knows.  I  fully  support  the  accelerated  develop>- 
ment  of  quieter  airplanes.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  its  utmost  to  facilitate 
the  phase-in  of  stage  III  aircraft  and  I  stand 
ready  to  assist  Chairman  Oberstar  any  way 
I  can  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  forward  to  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  operations  at  high  density  airports 
which  will  focus  on  the  impacts  of  airport  oper- 
ations on  the  surrounding  communities.  How- 
ever, I  will  strongly  oppose  any  attempts  to 
white-wash  these  complicated  issues  so  as  to 
force  high  density  airports  to  grant  additional 
slots  to  airlines  which  are  not  warranted  and 
which  will  fxjse  an  adverse  risk  to  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  average  citizen  living 
near  these  airports. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  general 
debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  consisting 
of  the  following  four  titles  will  be  con- 
sidered by  titles  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  and  each 
title  is  considered  as  read: 

First,  titles  I  and  II  consisting  of  the 
text  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  printed  in  H.R.  2739; 

Second,  title  III  consisting  of  the 
text  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  printed  in  H.R.  2820:  and 

Third,  title  IV  consisting  of  the  text 
of  the  amendment  printed  in  House  Re- 
port 103-277. 

No  amendment  affecting  the  subject 
matter  of  title  IV  is  in  order. 
,  Upon  designation  of  title  IV.  no  fur- 
ther amendment  is  in  order. 

/The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  2739 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aviation  Infra- 
structure Investment  Act  of  1993". 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late   the    subcommittee    members    for 
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their  work.  We  track  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Transportation  Subcommittee 
their  work  and  know  it  well.  We  know 
that  they  have  worked  very,  very  hard. 
There  are  many  good  things  in  this 
particular  bill,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
of  those  many  good  things. 

I  reluctantly,  however,  have  to  op- 
pose the  bill  in  its  present  form,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Perhaps  through  the  amend- 
ment process  we  would  get  to  a  better 
bill,  and  I  want  to  alert  the  House  that 
I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  strike  section  102(b)(5).  which  I  will 
get  to  in  a  few  minutes,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  do  that  today  in  the  interests 
of  time.  We  understand  that  the  bill 
that  has  been  introduced  on  the  other 
side  does  not  contain  this  provision. 
We  hope  and  urge  the  subcommittee 
members  not  to  recede  to  the  Senate,  if 
they  are  successful  in  passing  their 
bill,  without  this  particular  provision 
which  I  am  going  to  talk  about  in  a 
minute,  and  we  will  handle  it  that  way. 

I  merely  want  to  make  a  couple  of 
comments  and,  hopefully,  constructive 
criticismrof  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  from  the 
same  people  in  the  Transportation  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  that  the 
gentleman's  committee  hear^  from,  the 
FAA  and  from  people  around  the  coun- 
try. The  evidence  before  our  committee 
discloses  that  the  AIP  program  is  sore- 
ly deficient  in  that  it  does  not  have  or 
contain  a  mechanism  by  which  we  can 
have  accountable  investment  criteria 
used  for  the  many  airport  grants  that 
are  spread  across  the  Nation.  It  is  as  if 
one  were  taking  grass  seed  and  throw- 
ing it  out  on  the  lawn  hoping  that 
something  good  was  going  to  happen 
from  it,  and  we  know  that  when  one 
broadcasts  grass  seed  on  their  front 
lawn,  only  about  5  percent  of  that  ger- 
minates. My  guess  is  that,  when  we 
broadcast  airport  dollars  across  the 
Nation  with  no  real  investment  cri- 
teria, we  only  get  for  the  economy  a 
rate  of  return  tl»at  is  very,  very  low. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  we  target  our 
grass  seed  in  our  lawn,  and  where  we 
•  drill  it  and  we  plant  it,  we  can  get  ger- 
mination rates  of  95  percent,  and  we 
believe  that  one  of  the  great  defi- 
ciencies in  our  aviation  airport  grant 
program  is  that  we  are  not  doing 
enough  to  require  the  FAA  to  create  an 
investment  criteria  so  that  we  can 
guarantee  to  the  taxpayers  that  we  are 
investing  their  scarce  dollars  in  a  pri- 
orities manner  which  will  ensure  a 
positive  economic  rate  of  return. 

D  1410 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
there  is  st'  i^tiuti  to  whatever  commu- 
nity gets  to  spend  the  money.  The 
question  is  whether  their  spending  the 
money  in  that  particular  location  is 
the  best  and  highest  use  from  an  eco- 
nomic rate  of  return  for  the  entire 
aviation  system.  And  we  submit  that  it 
really  is  not. 

fi!M).i!t      11— H7\ul  MUlll    17|fi 
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I  was  sorely  disappointed  that  the 
authorizing  subcommittee  did  not  take 
this  opportunity  to  really  investigate 
investment  criteria,  trying  to  get  a 
positive  economic  rate  of  return  to  the 
economy,  and  somehow  or  other  fold 
that  into  the  authorization  program. 
We  really  would  urge  them  to  do  that 
in  the  future. 

I  think  the  second  problem  that  we 
have  is  that  it  is  a  3-year  authoriza- 
tion. As  you  know,  the  administration 
only  asked  for  a  1-year  authorization. 
Apparently  the  other  body  is  into  a  1- 
year  authorization.  We  believe  that  a  1- 
year  authorization  is  prudent  at  this 
time,  while  we  are  going  through  the 
reinvention  of  Government,  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Gore  task  force  to  alter 
the  construct  of  the  FAA.  We  think 
that  would  have  been  a  preferable  way 
to  deal  with  this.  In  fact,  this  appropri- 
ator  is  more  pleased  when  the  author- 
ization committee  is  doing  the  job 
more  frequently.  We  think  that  is  a 
more  productive  interplay  for  both  our 
committees  and  enhances  cooperation. 
Lastly,  let  me  get  to  the  point  I 
raised  earlier  that  I  wanted  to  deal 
with  by  way  of  amendment,  but  will 
not,  in  the  interest  of  time  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barlow).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Carr]  has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Carr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  should  be  aware  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  which  is 
bad  public  policy,  is  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  should  not  be  en- 
acted into  law.  That  is  section  102(b)(5). 
which  brings  back  a  so-called  penalty 
clause.  Similar  legislation  was  in  effect 
from  1976  through  1990.  The  purpose  of 
the  provision  was  to  force  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  to  fully  fund  the 
authorized  levels  recommended  for  cap- 
ital investment  programs  of  the  FAA. 
In  effect,  the  provision  penalized  the 
general  taxpayers  of  this  country  by 
requiring  that  they  unfairly  subsidize 
the  aviation  system  out  of  general  tax 
revenues,  while  aviation  user  fees  built 
up  in  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office,  the  penalty  clause  was  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  accumulation 
of  unobligated  funds  in  the  Aviation 
Trust  Fund.  Let  me  quote  from  a  re- 
port they  issued  in  December  1988: 

Tlie  current  accumulated  surplus  in  the 
aviation  trust  fund  is  illusory.  While  this 
surplus  appears  to  indicate  that  private  sec- 
tor users  have  f>aid  more  in  taxes  than  they 
have  received  in  service,  the  opposite  is.  in 
facta  the  case.  The  uncommitted  balance  in 
the  trust  fund  has  developed,  ironically,  be- 
cause private  sector  users  of  the  aviation 
system  have  received  more  in  capital  and  op- 
erating spending  than  they  have  paid  in 
taxes. 

According  to  CBO  in  March  1989,  "the 
major  financial  effect  of  the  penalty 
clause  is  the  buildup  of  a  trust  fund 
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surplus  *  *  *  S5.3  billion  of  the  current 
$6.8  billion  surplus — about  75  percent- 
may  be  attributed  to  the  penalty 
clause." 

The  overpayment  of  aviation  ex- 
penses by  the  general  fund  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, who  wrote  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  January  1990  that 
"aviation  users  are  getting  more  than 
they  are  paying  for,  but  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  taxpayer." 

The  penalty  clause  was  discontinued 
in  1990,  because  it  was  finally  realized 
that  the  provision  was  not  effective  at 
forcing  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  fully  fund  particular  program^  with- 
out regard  to  program  realities,  the 
need  to  reduce  the  deficit,  or  congres- 
sionally  mandated  budget  allocations. 
Since  the  repeal, of  the  penalty  clause,' 
trust  fund  expenses  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded annual  revenues,  drawing  down 
the  trust  fund  balance.  For  example,  in 
fiscal  year  1993,  trust  fund  revenues  are 
estimated  at  $4.5  billion,  while  appro- 
priations from  the  trust  fund  are  $7.2 
billion.  Over  that  single  year,  the  trust 
fund  balance  is  being  reduced  from 
$10.5  billion  to  $7.9  billion. 

However,  in  this  bill,  the  Public 
Works  Committee  is  recommending 
that  the  penalty  clause  be  put  back 
into  place.  Their  report,  page  10,  even 
admits  that  the  uncommitted  trust 
fund  balance  will  rise  over  the  i>eriod 
covered  by  this  authorization,  after 
falling  significantly  between  1990  and 
1994.  The  amount  of  the  FAAs  budget 
which  would  come  from  the  trust  fund 
would  be  reduced  to  70  percent,  even 
though  the  experts  in  the  FAA  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  say  that 
the  fair  share  from  the  trust  fund  is  85 
percent.  The  general  taxpayer  will 
have  to  pick  up  the  rest  of  the  bill, 
while  unused  funds  build  up  again  in 
the  Aviation  Trust  Fund. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pen- 
alty clause  is  not  a  partisan  issue — it 
has  been  opposed  by  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  alike.  It  is 
not  supported  by  the  experts  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  FAA, 
or  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
It  is  not  even  effective  at  achieving  its 
stated  purpose. 

We  would  kindly  ask  the  chairman, 
the  ranking  member,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
if  in  conference  they  would  not  remove 
this  provision  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  1? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  amplify 
and  support  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  on  the  so-called  pen- 
alty clause,  section  102b6. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  this  body  agreed 
that  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  should 
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pay  J2.3  billion  of  the  FAA's  operating 
expenses  for  fiscal  year  1994.  According 
to  the  FAA.  however,  the  penalty 
clause  in  this  bill  would  cause  that 
amount  to  be  reduced  by  over  5350  mil- 
lion and  made  up  from  general  reve- 
nues. That  is  money  that  will  sit  un- 
used in  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  while 
the  general  taxp>ayer  subsidizes  avia- 
tion users.  I  believe  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  tired  of  jurisdictional 
games  with  the  transportation  trust 
funds.  Just  3  years  ago,  the  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator testified  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee  that  85  percent  of 
the  agency's  budget  should  be  financed 
from  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund.  This 
bill  caps  that  amount  at  70  percent, 
and  the  effective  percentage  is  consid- 
erably less  than  that:  general  fund  tax- 
payers will  have  to  subsidize  aviation 
travelers,  while  the  taxes  paid  by  avia- 
tion users  pile  up  in  the  Aviation  Trust 
Fund. 

We  have  been  down  this  road  before, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  trust  fund  balance 
builds  up  due  to  the  penalty  clause, 
then  there  are  calls  to  take  the  trust 
fund  off  budget  to  ensure  that  funds 
are  spent.  I  would  hope  the  Members 
would  see  through  these  kinds  of  gim- 
micks, and  not  reinstitute  a  failed  pro- 
vision that  was  dropped  in  1990. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The  p>en- 
alty  clause  is  opposed  by  the  Clinton 
administration,  just  as  the  previous 
penalty  clause  was  opposed  by  the  Re- 
publican administration.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  written  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  that  this  provision  is  one 
which  gives  DOT  serious  concern,  and 
they  recommend  the  provision  not  be 
enacted. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  reconsider 
its  position  on  the  penalty  clause  when 
members  go  to  conference,  because  in 
general  this  is  a  good  bill  and  one 
which  lays  out  a  solid  foundation  for 
aviation  infrastructure  in  th^  country. 
I  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Obkrst.xr, 
Mr.  MiNET.A,  and  Mr.  Clinger  for  their 
leadership  on  this  legislation,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  on 
this  and  other  matters  in  the  coming 
months. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  have 
heard  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions' side  of  this  issue.  Now  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  clarify  the  issue  and  lay  out 
the  facts  and  the  reality. 

The  reality,  first  of  all,  is  there  is  no 
penalty  clause  reinstituted.  There  was 
a  penalty  clause  in  the  years  prior  to 
1990.  Together  witH  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger],  I  en- 
deavored with  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Lehman),  to  work  out  a  means 
by  which  we  could  repeal  the  penalty 


clause,  achieve  an  increasing  level  of 
funding  out  of  the  trust  fund  for  air- 
port improvement  programs  commen- 
surate with  the  inflow  of  tax  'dollars 
from  the  ticket  tax  to  the  trust  fund, 
in  sufficient  amount  to  ensure  a  dedi- 
cated revenue  stream  to  keep  on  track 
the  improvements  in  airport  capacity 
enhancement  that  are  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate air  traffic  growth  and  re- 
duce delays  in  the  systems.  We 
achieved  that  understanding. 

This  chairman,  in  the  committee-re- 
ported bill  in  1990.  worked  out  language 
that  repealed  that  penalty  clause,  I  say 
to  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Price)  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Carr). 

D  1420 

And  in  walking  in  lockstep,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation,  the 
Senate  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  and  our  committee 
moved  ahead  with  an  authorization 
level  that  was  matched  by  the  appro- 
priation level  without  the  penalty 
clause  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
agreed  to  increase  to  75  percent  the 
amount  of  money  coming  out  of  the 
Aviation  Trust  Fund  into  operations 
and  maintenance,  an  amount  that  was 
agreed  upon  with  OMB,  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  the  aviation-using  and  trav- 
eling public  as  an  amount  that  was  ap- 
propriate, an  amount  that  reflects  the 
Department  of  Defense  usage,  the  pub- 
lic interest  role  in  air  traffic  control 
and  the  contribution  of  general  reve- 
nue dollars  that  would  be  appropriate 
at  that  level. 

For  2  years,  this  accommodation 
worked.  For  fiscal  1993,  the  appropria- 
tion level  was  reduced.  For  fiscal  1994, 
the  appropriation  level  was  drastically 
reduced  from  the  amount  authorized. 

We  intended  that  level  to  go  up  to 
$2.1  billion,  and  we  were  slowed  down 
by  the  other  body  that  refused  to  ap- 
prove a  3-year  bill  last  year.  We  got 
into  a  1-year  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  raised 
the  question  of  more  frequent  author- 
izations. Our  objective  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent. We  think  it  is  more  useful  to 
set  forth  a  3-year  authorization  level  so 
that  the  aviation  community,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the 
FAA  can  all  plan  on  dependable 
amounts  of  money  for  airport  improve- 
ment projects  and  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  can  look  ahead  down 
the  line.  And  we  worked  with  the  com- 
mittee to  see  not  what  is  needed  in  the 
system  but  what  level  of  funding  do 
they  think  they  can  provide.  And  we 
put  an  authorization  that  reflected 
their  judgment  as  well  as  that  of  the 
executive  branch. 


Now,  if  we  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  out  of  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund 
for  the  AIP  Program,  and  we  keep  the 
percentage  going  out  of  the  trust  fund 
into  O&M,  then  there  is  going  to  be  a 
very  great  disparity  over  time.  And  the 
amount  of  money  going  into  O&M  out 
of  trust  fund  dollars  will  escalate  as 
the  AIP  goes  down. 

We  do  not  think  that  that  is  appro- 
priate. We  do  not  think  that  that  is 
fairness  in  the  context  of  the  agree- 
ment that  we  reached  almost  3  years 
ago.  In  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  levels  of 
funding,  we  see  that  when  the  amount 
went  down  from  $1.8  billion,  which  the 
administration  requested,  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion that  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation in  the  House  reported  to  this 
body,  we  see  some  very  significant 
changes  in  the  way  in  which  the  O&M 
is  funded. 

If  we  cut  it  even  further,  we  would 
even  exceed  that  75-percent  amount 
coming  out  of  the  O&M.  So  I  think  it  is 
appropriate,  keeping  the  two  in  check. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BARLOW).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober.star)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  There  are  two  ways 
to  accommodate  the  concerns  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

One,  for  the  tax  to  be  reduced,  to 
take  that  2  percentage  points  which  we 
did  not  ask  for  in  the  1990  summit  that 
were  added  on  to  the  ticket  tax,  take 
that  2  percent  off.  That  will  slow  down 
the  amount  of  build  up  into  the  Avia- 
tion Trust  Fund. 

Or,  second,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations could  appropriate  up  to  the 
level  authorized. 

Now,  we  will  be  glad  to  sit  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
work  out  an  accommodation  on  the 
dollar  amounts  that  they  believe  are 
appropriate  for  aviation,  that  they  be- 
lieve under  their  602(b)  allocation  can 
go  into  aviation.  But  when  that  sub- 
committee took  the  1.8  that  the  admin- 
istration requested  and  took  $300  mil- 
lion out  of  it  and  shifted  it  to  surface 
transportation,  it  really  shortchanged 
aviation. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  let  us, 
as  the  Prophet  Isaiah  said,  "Sit  down 
and  reason  together." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
section  1,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
I. 

The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  I— AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
SEC.  101.  AIRPORT  I.WR()VK.*tK.\T  PROdRAM. 

(a)  AUTHORlZATlox  OF  APPROPRlATloss.— Sec- 
tion 505(a)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App.  3204(a))  is 
amended — 
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(1)  by  striking  ■and"  following  "1992.":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1993"  the  follotving:  ". 
S18.071J00.OO0  for  fiscal  years  ending  before  Oc- 
tober I.  1994.  S20. 232. 700. 000  for  fiscal  years  end- 
ing before  October  1.  1995.  and  $22,446,700,000 
for  fiscal  years  ending  before  October  1.  1996". 

(b)       OblicaTional       Authority. Section 
505(b)(1)  of  such   Act   is  amended  by   striking 
"1993"  and  m.'ierting  "1996". 
SEC.  lOi  AIRWAY  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  AIRWAY  Facilities  a.\d  EQUiPME.sT.Sec- 
tion  506(a)(1)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2205(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking 
"SI 1. 100.000.000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1995"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"S 10. 724. 000. 000  for  fi.-ical  years  ending  before 
October  I.  1994.  SI 3. 394. 000. 000  for  fiscal  years 
ending  before  October  1.  1995.  and 
S16. 129.000.000  for  fiscal  years  ending  before  Oc- 
tober 1.  1996". 

(b)  OTHER  EXPESSE.s.Section  506(c)  of  such 

Act  IS  amerxded — 

(1)  by  Striking  "-I99S"  in  the  heading  for  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  "-1993": 

(2)  by  striking  "1993.  1994.  and  1995"  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  "and  1993":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(5)  Fiscal.  YEARS  1991-19%.— The  amount  ap- 
propriated from  the  Trust  Fund  for  the  purposes 
of  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1994,  1995. 
and  1996  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  made 
available  under  section  505  and  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year:  or 

"(B)(1)  70  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds 
made  available  under  section  505.  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  and  section  106(k)  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  for  such  fiscal  year: 
less 

'YiO  the  amount  of  funds  made  available 
under  section  505  and  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  for  .such  fiscal  year.". 

(c)      Preservatio.\'      of      FUNDS.—Section 
506(e)(5)  of  such    Act   is  amended   by  striking 
"1995"  and  inserting  "1996". 
SEC.  103.  OPERATIONS  OF  FAA 

Section  !06(k)  of  title  49.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  ".  S5.100.000.000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1995"  and  inserting  ". 
$4,576,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  $4,674,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  S4. 8 10. 000. 000  for  fiscal 
year  1996". 
SEC.  104.  APPORTIONMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  MlHIMUM  A.MOl\T  FOR  PRIMARY  AIR- 
PORTS.—Section  507(b)(1)  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2206(b)(1))  IS  amended  by  striking  •■$400,000" 
and  inserting  "S.iOO.OOO". 

(b)  COS'SIDERATIO.V  OF  DiVERSIOS  OF  REVE- 
SUES  ;.V  AWARDIST,  DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS.— 
Section  507  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

•(f)  COSSIDERATION  OF  DIVERSION  OF  REVE- 
NUES IN  AWARDING  Discretionary  Grants.— In 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  distribute  funds  to 
an  airport  from  the  discretionary  funds  estab- 
lished by  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  as  a  factor  militating  against  the 
distribution  of  such  funds  to  the  airport  the  fact 
that  the  airport  is  using  revenues  generated  by 
the  airport  or  by  local  taxes  on  aviation  fuel  for 
purposes  other  than  capital  or  operating  costs  of 
the  airport  or  the  local  airports  system.  '. 
SEC.  105.  USE  OF  APPORTIONED  AND  DISCRE- 
TIONARY FUNDS. 

(a)  integrated  airport  System  Planning 
Set-aside— Section  508(d)(4)  of  the  .Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2207(d)(4))  IS  amended  by  striking  "V.'"  and  in- 
serting "%". 


(b)  MILITARY  AIRPORT  Set-Aside.— Section 
508(d)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  1995"  and  inserting  '■.  1995.  and  1996". 

(c)  Designation  of  Military  Airports.— 
Section  508(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "12"  and  inserting  ••16". 

(d)  CON.'iTRUCTION    OF    PARKING    LOTS.    FUEL 

Far.'hs,    and    Utilities.— Section    508(f)(6)    of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "and  1995"  and 
inserting  •7995,  and  1996". 
SEC.  106.  PROJECT  SPONSORSHIP. 

Section  511(a)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2210(a))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(16): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (17)  and  inserting  ",  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(18)  the  airport  owner  or  operator  will  submit 
to  the  Administrator  and  make  available  to  the 
public  an  annual  report  listing  in  detail  (A)  all 
amounts  paid  by  the  airport  to  any  other  unit  of 
government  and  the  purposes  for  which  each 
such  payment  was  made,  and  (B)  all  services 
and  property  provided  to  other  units  of  govern- 
ment and  the  amount  of  compensation  received 
for  provision  of  each  such  service  and  prop- 
erty". 

SEC.    107.    INCLUSION   OF    TERMINAL    DEVELOP- 
MENT AS  A  PROJECT  COST. 

Section  513(b)(2)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2212(b)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  by  inserting  after 
••may  be  used"  the  following:  ".  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  ••All  or 
any  portion  of  the  sums  to  be  distributed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  under  sections  507(c) 
and  507(d)  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  distributed 
for  use  by  primary  airports  each  of  which  annu- 
ally has  .05  or  less  of  the  total  enplanements  in 
the  United  States  for  project  costs  allowable 
under  paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsection". 

SEC.   108.  INCLUSION  OF  EXPLOSIVE  DETECTION 
DEVICES    AND    UNn'ERSAL    ACCESS 
SYSTEMS. 
Section  503(a)(2)(B)(m  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2202(a)(2)(B)(ii))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
•'or  security  equipment"  the  following:   ".   in- 
cluding explosive  detection  devices  and  univer- 
sal access  systems.". 
SEC.  109.  DECLARATION  OF  POUCY. 

Section  502(a)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement .Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2201(a))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  ••and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(13): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (14)  and  inserting  ".  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

••(15)  the  airport  improvement  program  should 
be  administered  to  encourage  the  development 
and  use  of  innovative  concrete  and  other  mate- 
rials in  the  construction  of  airport  facilities  to 
minimize  initial  laydown  costs,  minimize  time 
out  of  service,  and  maximize  lifecycle  durabil- 
ity". 
SEC.  no.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  DEFlNlTlo.vs.— Section  503(a)(2)(B)  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49 
U.S.C.  App.  2202(a)(2)(B))  is  amended  by  moving 
clauses  (vii)  and  (viii)  2  ems  to  the  right. 

(b)  AIRPORT  Plans.— Section  504(a)(1)  of  such 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2203(a)(1))  is  amended  by  re- 
designating clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  as  clauses 
(A).  (B).  and  (C).  respectively. 

(c)  AIP  Other  E.xpenses.— Section 
506(c)(3)(B)(i)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2205(c)(3)(B)(i»  is  amended  by  striking  ••and." 
and  inserting  ".  and". 

SEC.  III.  LETTERS  OF  INTENT. 

Section  513(d)(1)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement     Act    of    1982    (49    U.S.C.     App. 


2212(d)(1))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  LIMITATION  ON  STATUTORY  CONSTRUC- 
TION.—Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  obligation  of  amounts 
pursuant  to  a  letter  of  intent  under  this  para- 
graph in  the  same  fiscal  year  as  the  letter  of  in- 
tent is  issued". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MCCANDLESS 

Mr.  MCCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
pffer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCandless: 
Page  8.  after  line  22.  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  1 12.  PALM  SPRINGS.  CALIFORNIA. 

(a)  AUTHORITY  To  Grant  Release.— Not- 
withstanding section  4  of  the  Act  of  October 
1.  1949  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1622c).  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b).  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion shall  grant  releases  from  all  of  the 
terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  deed  of  conveyance 
dated  September  15,  1949.  under  which  the 
United  States  conveyed  certain  property  to 
Palm  Springs.  California,  for  airport  pur- 
poses. The  releases  shall  apply  only  to  ap- 
proximately 11  acres  of  lot  16  of  section  13. 
and  approximately  39.07  acres  of  lots  19  and 
20  of  section  19.  used  by  the  city  of  Palm 
Springs.  California,  for  general  govern- 
mental purposes. 

(b)  Conditions.— Any  release  granted  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  Administrator  shall  waive  any  re- 
quirement that  there  be  credited  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  airport  any  amount  attributable 
to  the  city's  use  for  governmental  purposes 
of  any  land  conveyed  under  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  city  shall  abandon  all  claims, 
against  income  of  the  Palm  Springs  Regional 
Airport  or  other  assets  of  that  airport,  for 
reimbursement  of  general  revenue  funds  that 
the  city  may  have  expended  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  for  acquisi- 
tion of  523.39  acres  of  land  conveyed  August 
28,  1961.  for  airport  purposes  and  for  expenses 
incurred  at  any  time  in  connection  with  such 
acquisition,  and  such  claims  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  reimbursement  under  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  or  any  succes- 
sor Act. 

Mr.  MCCANDLESS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCANDLESS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this  the  amendment  that  deals  with 
the  transfer  of  land  at  the  Palm 
Springs  Airport? 

Mr.  MCCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will*  continue  to  yield, 
we  have  reviewed  this  amendment  and 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  it. 
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Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  also  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
amendment  on  this  side  and  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlemen  for  their  accept- 
ance of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

McCANDLESS]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  further  amendments  to  title 
I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
II. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  lI—AaSCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SEC.    201     PROTECTIOS   OF   SMALL    CO.HMLNITY 
AIRUSE  PASSENGERS. 

(a)  Access  to  High  De.\sity  Airports.— Sec- 
tion 419(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  I95S 
(49  U.S.C.  App  1 389(b))  w  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  ACCESS  TO  HIGH  DESSITY  .AIRPORTS.— 
"(A)  l^OSCONSIDERATIOS  OF  SLOT  .AVAILABIL- 
ITY.—In  determining  what  is  basic  essential  an 
service  and  in  selecting  an  air  carrier  to  provide 
such  service,  the  Secretary  shall  not  give  consid- 
eration to  whether  slots  at  a  high  density  air- 
port are  available  for  providing  such  service. 

'(B)  Makisg  SLOTS  AVAILABLE— If  basic  es- 
sential air  service  is  to  be  provided  to  and  from 
a  high  density  airport,  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure that  a  sufficient  number  of  slots  at  such 
airport  are  available  to  the  air  carrier  providing 
or  selected  to  provide  such  service.  If  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  talce  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  have  such  slots  transferred  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  air  earner;  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to  make 
slots  available  at  O'Hare  International  Airport 
in  Chicago.  Illinois,  if  the  number  of  slots  avail- 
able for  basic  essential  air  service  to  and  from 
such  airport  IS  at  least  132  slots.". 

(b)  TRANSFERS  OF  SLOTS  AT  HIGH  DESSITY 
AIRPORTS— Section  419(b)(7)  of  such  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  App.  13S9(b)(7))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Tra.ssfer  of  operational 
AVTHORITY  AT  CERTAIN"  and  inserting  "TRA.'is- 

FERSOFSLOTS  AT": 

(2)  by  striking  "an  airport  at  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator limits  the  number  of  instrument 
flight  rule  takeoffs  and  landings  of  aircraft" 
and  inserting  "a  high  density  airport". 

(3)  by  striking  "operational  authority"  and 
inserting  "slots": 

(4)  by  striking  "has  to  conduct  a  landing  or 
takeoff"  and  inserting  "have": 

(5)  by  striking  "such  authority"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "such  slots": 

(6)  by  striking  "such  authority  is"  and  insert- 
ing "such  slots  are":  and 

(7)  by  inserting  "basic  essential"  after  "used 
to  provide". 

(c)  DEFINITIONS.— Section  419(k)  of  such  Act 
(49  use.  App.  1389(k)>  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  High  density  airport.— The  term  high 
density  airport'  means  an  airport  at  which  the 
Administrator  limits  the  number  of  instrument 
flight  rule  takeoffs  and  landings  of  aircraft. 

"(7)  Secretary— The  term  Secretary'  means 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

"(8)  Slot. — The  term  'slot'  rneans  a  reserva- 
tion for  an   instrument  flight   rule  takeoff  or 


landing  by  an  air  carrier  of  an  aircraft  in  air 
transportation". 

SEC.  i02.  ACCESS  OF  FOREIGN  AIR  CARRIERS  TO 
HIGH  DENSITY  AIRPORTS. 

(al  In  General— Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  I95S  (49  use.  1371-1389)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

'SEC.  4iO.  ACCESS  OF  FOREIGN  AIR  CARRIERS  TO 
HIGH  DENSITY  AIRPORTS. 

"(a)  In  General —The  Secretary  shall  not 
take  a  slot  at  a  high  density  airport  from  an  air 
carrier  and  award  such  slot  to  a  foreign  air  car- 
rier if  the  Secretary  determines  that  air  carriers 
are  not  provided  equivalent  rights  of  access  to 
airports  m  the  country  of  which  such  foreign 
air  carrier  is  a  citicen. 

"(b)  DEFiNiTio.\s.—ln  this  section,  the  terms 
'high  density  airport',  'Secretary',  and  'slot' 
have  the  meaning  such  terms  have  under  section 
419". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment —The  portion  of 
the  table  of  contents  contained  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  relating  to  title  IV  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"Sec.  420.  Access  of  foreign  air  carriers  to  high 

density  airpotts. 
"(a)  In  general. 
"(b)  Definitions  " 
SEC.    t03.    RULEMAKING    ON    RANDOM    TESTING 
FOR  PROHIBITED  DRUGS. 
Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  complete  a  rulemaking  proceeding 
and   issue  a  final  decision   on    whether   there 
should  t>e  a  reduction  m  the  annualized  rate  of 
random   testing  for   prohibited  drugs   now   re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  for  personnel  engaged  in 
aviation   activities.    If  the  Secretary   does   not 
issue  the  final  decision  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  such  1-year  period,  then,  effective  on  the  suc- 
ceeding  day.    the  annualized   rate   of  random 
testing  shall  be  25  percent  of  such  personnel. 
SEC.  i04.  PASSENGER  FACIUTY  CHARGES. 

(a)  CLARIFICATION  OF  APPLICABILITY.— 

(1)  General  rule.— Section  1113(e)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1953  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
1513(e)(1))  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "After  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  sentence,  no  public  agency 
authority  shall  collect  a  fee  authorized  to  be  im- 
posed under  this  subsection  from  a  passenger 
enplaning^at  an  airport  if  the  passenger  did  not 
pay  for  the  air  transportation  which  resulted  in 
such  enplanemenl,  including  any  case  in  which 
the  passenger  obtained  the  ticket  for  the  air 
transportation  with  a  frequent  flier  award  cou- 
pon without  monetary  payment.". 

(2)  Limitation  on  statutory  construc- 
tion.—The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)' 
shall  not  be  construed  as  requiring  any  person 
to  refund  any  fee  paid  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Use  of  Revenues  and  Relationship  Be- 
tween Fees  and  Revenues— Section  1113(e)(2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)(iii)  and  inserting  ":  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(C)  that  the  application  includes  adequate 
Justification  for  each  of  the  specific  projects. ". 

^C.    «W.    TERM   OF   OFFICE    OF    FAA    AD.MINIS- 
TRATOR. 

Section  106(b)  of  title  49.  United  States  Code, 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  term  of  office  for  any  individual  (Appointed 
as  Administrator  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  sentence  shall  be  5  years.  ". 
SEC.  iOS.  NOISE  ABATEMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  SOU.'iDPROOFING  OF  CERTAIN  RESIDENTIAL 

BuiLDiNcs.—Section   104(c)(2)   of  the   Aviation 


Safety  and  Noise   Abatement   Act   of  1979  (49 
U.S.C.  App.  2104(c)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  before  "to  operators  of 
airports":  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting ":  and  (B)  for  projects  to  soundproof  res- 
idential buildings— 

"(I)  if  the  operator  of  the  airport  involved  re- 
ceived approval  for  a  grant  for  a  pro)ect  to 
soundproof  residential  buildings  pur.suant  to 
section  301(d)(4)(B)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Safety  and  Capacity  Eiparuion  Act  of  1987: 

"CiO  if  the  operator  of  the  airport  involved 
submits  updated  noise  exposure  contours,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(til)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
posed pro)ects  are  compatible  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Soundproofing  and  acquisition  of  Cer- 
tain Reside.vtial  Properties.— Section  104(c) 
of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(4)  Soundproofing  .and  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  under  this  section  to  make  grants  to 
operators  of  airports  and  to  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment referred  to  m  paragraph  (1)  for  projects 
to  soundproof  residential  ttuildings  located  on 
residential  properties,  and  for  projects  to  ac- 
quire residential  properties,  at  which  noise  lev- 
els are  not  compatible  with  normal  operations  of 
an  airport — 

"(A)  if  the  operator  of  the  airport  involved 
amended  an  existing  local  aircraft  noise  regula- 
tion during  calendar  year  1993  to  increase  the 
maximum  permitted  noise  levels  for  scheduled 
air  carrier  aircraft  as  a  direct  result  of  imple- 
mentation of  revised  aircraft  noise  departure' 
procedures  mandated  for  aircraft  safety  pur- 
poses by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  for  standardized  applica- 
tion at  airports  served  by  scheduled  air  carriers: 

"(B)  if  the  operator  of  the  airport  involved 
submits  updated  noise  exposure  contours,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(C)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
posed projects  are  compatible  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act". 
SEC.  207.  LABOR  MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS, 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  Act  of 
1986  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2451-2461)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  6007(c)(5)  by  striking  "to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  is 
so  authorized  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title": 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  6010,  6011,  and 
6012  as  sections  6011.  6012.  and  6013.  respec- 
tively: and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  6009  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

••SEC.  eOlO.  LABOR  MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS, 

"(a)  APPLICATION  OF  Federal  Labor  Laws.— 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947 
shall  apply  to  labor -management  relations  be- 
tween the  Airports  Authority  and  labor  organi- 
zations representing  bargaining  units  at  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Airports. 

■"(b)  SUITS.— 

"(1)  Jurisdiction  of  u.s.  courts.— The 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  actions  brought  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  under  this  section 
to  the  same  extent  that  such  courts  have  juris- 
diction with  respect  to  actions  brought  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

"(2)  Labor  contract  violations.— Suits  for 
violation  of  contracts  between  the  Airports  Au- 
thority and  a  labor  organization  representing 
bargaining  units  at  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Airports,  or  between  any  such  labor  organi- 
zations, may  be  brought  m  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
ties. Without  respect  to  the  amount  of  con- 
troversy. 
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"(3)  Age.its  of  labor  organizations.— A 
labor  organization  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  the  Airports  Authority  shall  be  bound  by 
the  authorized  acts  of  their  agents.  Any  such 
labor  organization  may  sue  or  be  sued  as  an  en- 
tity and  in  behalf  of  those  whom  it  represents  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Any  money 
judgment  against  such  a  labor  organization  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
forceable only  against  the  organization  as  an 
entity  and  against  its  assets  and  shall  not  be  en- 
forceable against  any  individual  member  or  the 
member's  assets. 
"(c)  Collective-Bargaining  agreements.— 
"(1)  Perk>D  of  effectiveness.— Collective- 
bargaining  agreements  between  the  Airports  Au- 
thority and  labor  organizations  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  not  less  than  2  years. 

""(2)  Resolution  of  grievances.— Collective- 
bargaining  agreements  negotiated  by  the  Air- 
ports Authority  shall  provide  for  procedures  for 
resolution  by  the  fxirties  of  grievances  and  other 
disputes  arising  during  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment, culminating  in  binding  third-party  arbi- 
tration, unless  the  jxirties  agree  otherwise. 

""(3)  Resolution  of  disputes  in  negotia- 
TIONS.—The  Airports  Authority  and  a  labor  or- 
ganization may  by  mutual  agreement  adopt  pro- 
cedures for  the  resolution  of  disputes  or  im- 
passes arising  in  the  negotiation  of  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement, 
"(d)  Labor  Disputes.- 
■"(1)  Written  notice  requirement.— If  there 
is  a  collective-bargaining  agreement  between  the 
Airports  Authority  and  labor  organizations  in 
effect,  no  party  to  such  agreement  shall  termi- 
nate or  modify  such  agreement  unless  the  party 
desiring  such  termination  or  modification  serves 
written  notice  upon  the  other  party  to  the 
agreement  of  the  proposed  termination  or  modi- 
fication not  less  than  90  days  prior  to  the  time 
It  IS  proposed  to  make  such  termination  or  modi- 
fication. The  party  serving  such  notice  shall  no- 
tify the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  of  the  existence  of  a  dispute  within  45 
days  of  such  notice  if  no  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  that  time. 

"(2)  Mediation  of  disputes.— If  the  parties 
fail  to  reach  agreement  or  to  adopt  a  procedure 
providing  for  a  binding  resolution  of  a  dispute 
by  the  expiration  date  of  the  agreement  in  ef- 
fect, or  the  dale  of  the  proposed  termination  or 
modification,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service  shall  direct  medi- 
ation of  the  dispute.  For  this  purpose,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  submit  to  the  jjarties  a  list  of  not  fewer 
than  10  names.  If  the  parties  fail  to  select  a  me- 
diator, the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the  Direc- 
tor. 

"(3)  ARBITRATION  BO.ARD.— 

"(A)  ESTABLISHMENT.— If  no  agreement  is 
reached  within  90  days  after  the  expiration  or 
termination  of  the  agreement  or  the  date  on 
which  the  agreement  became  subject  to  modi- 
fication under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
or  if  the  parties  decide  upon  arbitration  but  do 
not  agree  upon  the  procedures  therefor,  an  arbi- 
tration board  shall  be  established  consisting  of  3 
members.  I  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  Air- 
ports .Authority.  1  by  the  bargaining  representa- 
tive, and  the  third  by  the  2  thus  selected  who 
shall  be  designated  chairman.  If  either  of  the 
parties  fails  to  select  a  member,  or  if  the  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  parties  fail  to  agree  on  the 
third  person  within  5  days  after  their  first  meet- 
ing, the  selection  shall  be  made  utilizing  the 
rules  of  the  American  Arbitration  Association. 

"(B)  HEARINGS  AND  DECISIONS.— The  arbitra- 
tion board  shall  give  the  parties  a  full  and  fair 
hearing,  including  an  opportunity  to  present 
evidence  in  support  of  their  claims,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  pre.ient  their  case  in  person,  by 
counsel  or  by  other  representative  as  they  may 
elect.  All  procedural  disputes  shall  be  decided  by 


the  board.  The  board  shall  have  the  authority  to 
administer  oaths  and  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents,  De- 
cisions of  the  board  shall  be  conclusive  and 
binding  upon  the  parties.  The  board  shall 
render  its  decision  within  45  days  after  its  ap- 
pointment, unless  a  later  date  is  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 

"(C)  Costs.— Co.sts  of  the  arbitration  board 
shall  he  shared  equally  by  the  Airports  Author- 
ity and  the  bargaining  representative. 

'(D)  PROCEDURES.— In  the  case  of  a  bargain- 
ing unit  whose  collective-bargaining  representa- 
tive does  not  have  an  agreement  with  the  Air- 
port Authority,  if  the  parties  fail  to  reach  agree- 
ment within  90  days  of  the  commencement  of 
collective  bargaining,  mediation  will  take  place 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  unless  the  parties  have  pre- 
viously agreed  to  another  procedure  for  a  bind- 
ing resolution  of  their  differences.  If  the  parties 
fail  to  reach  agreement  within  180  days  of  the 
commencement  of  collective  bargaining  and  if 
they  have  not  agreed  to  another  procedure  for 
binding  resolution,  an  arbitration  board  shall  be 
established  to  provide  conclusive  and  binding 
arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(E)  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  MAKING  AWARDS.— 
Except  insofar  as  compensation  and  benefits 
may  be  .specified  elsewhere  in  this  title,  the  arbi- 
tration board,  in  arriving  at  its  award,  shall 
take  into  account  compensation,  benefits,  and 
conditions  of  employment  of  comparable  employ- 
ees in  .Alexandria.  Arlington,  and  Fairfax  Coun- 
ties. Virginia:  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges-  Counties. 
Maryland,  and  other  criteria  traditionally  con- 
sidered in  collective  bargaining. 

"(e)  .No  Strikes  or  Lockouts:  Mai.\ten.ance 
OF  Status  Quo.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  parties  to  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  between  the  Airports  Author- 
ity and  a  labor  organization  shall  not  resort  to 
strike  or  lockout.  The  parties  shall  refrain  from 
making  changes  in  working  conditions  pending 
the  resolution  of  labor  disputes  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  ". 
SEC.  208.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  9130  of  the  Aviation  Safety  and  Ca- 
pacity Expansion  Act  of  1990  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2226b)  IS  amended  by  striking  "subsection  "  and 
inserting  "section". 

SEC.  209.  REPORT  ON  CERTAIN  BILATERAL  NEGO- 
TIATIONS. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  report 
every  other  month  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  on 
the  status  of  all  active  aviation  T)ilateral  nego- 
tiations and  informal  government-to-government 
consultations  with  United  States  aviation  trade 
partners. 

SEC.   210.  HIGH  DENSITY  RULE  AND  REALLOCA- 
TION OF  SLOTS. 

(a)  High  Density  Rule.— 

(1)  STUDY.— The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  conduct  a  study  and  provide  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  on  whether  improvements  in 
the  technology  and  procedures  of  the  air  traffic 
control  system  and  the  use  of  quieter  aircraft 
make  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  limitations  on 
hourly  operations  imposed  by  the  high  density 
rule  contained  in  part  93  of  title  14  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  or  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  operations  permitted  under  such  rule.  The 
study  shall  include  consideration  of  the  effects 
of  the  elimination  of  limitations  or  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  operations  allowed  on  each  of 
the  following: 

(A)  Safety. 

(B)  Congestion  and  delay  in  any  part  of  the 
national  aviation  system. 
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(C)  The  impact  of  noise  on  persons  living  near 
the  airport. 

(D)  Competition  in  the  air  transportation  sys- 
terrL 

(E)  The  profitability  of  operations  of  airlines 
serving  the  airport. 

(2)  Coordination.— In  conducting  the  study 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  consult  with  officials  of  airports 
subject  to  the  high  density  rule,  the  cities  in 
which  such  airports  are  located,  representatives 
of  citizens  living  in  the  vicinity  of  such  airports, 
air  carriers  now  serving  such  airports  or  inter- 
ested in  inaugurating  such  service,  and  other 
interested  persons. 

(3)  Report.— Not  later  than  I  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  transmit  the  findings  of 
the  study  conducted  under  this  subsection,  to- 
gether with  recommendations,  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate.  ^ 

(t»  SLOTS  FOR  Foreign  Air  Transpor- 
tation.— 

(1)  study.— The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  impact  of 
a  change  in  law  or  regulations  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  withdrawal  of  a  slot  from  an  air  car- 
rier providing  interstate  air  transportation  at  a 
high  density  airport  in  any  case  in  which  such 
slot  is  withdrawn  in  order  to  allocate  it  to  an  air 
carrier  or  foreiljn  air  carrier  to  pr.ovide  foreign 
air  transportation. 

(2)  CONTENTS.— In  conducting  the  study  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  examine  the 
following: 

(A)  The  impact  of  a  prohibition  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  on  the  aviation  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government  and  for- 
eign governments. 

(B)  Wliether  such  a  prohibition  would  result 
in  the  withdrawal  of  slots  from  general  aviation 
and  military  aviation  m  order  to  allocate  them 
to  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  providing 
foreign  air  transportation  and  the  impact  of 
.such  a  withdrawal  of  slots  on  general  aviation 
and  military  ai-iation. 

(C)  The  impact  on  air  carriers  providing  inter- 
state air  transportation  of  the  current  practice 
of  withdrawing  .slots  in  order  to  allocate  them  to 
air  carriers  or  foreign  air  carriers  providing  for- 
eign air  transportation. 

(D)  The  impact  of  the  planned  relocation  of 
Air  Force  Reserve  units  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  at  O'Hare  International  Airport  on  the 
future  availability  of  slots  at  that  airport. 

(3)  REPORT.— Not  later  than  June  I.  1994.  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  study 
conducted  under  this  subsection,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative action  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate. 
SEC.  211.  REPEAL. 

Section  31  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1731)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

.\MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GI,ICKM.\N 

Mr.    GLICKMAN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 

SEC.  212.  LOVE  FIELD,  TEXAS. 

Section  29  of  the  International  Air  Trai^s- 
porUtlon  Competition  Act  of  1979  is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset,  I  want  to  say  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw this  amendment. 
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This  amendment  is  controversial, 
and  it  is  one  that  I  have  been  working 
for  many  years  on  with  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger]  and  others. 

But  I  wish  to  at  least  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  body  today.  The  sec- 
tion I  am  attempting  to  strike  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Wright  amend- 
ment, named  after  our  former  Speaker. 
That  amendment  prohibits  commercial 
air  carriers  from  providing  service  be- 
tween Dallas  Love  Field  and  points  lo- 
cated outside  of  Texas  or  its  four  sur- 
rounding States.  That  is,  out  of  Dallas 
Love  Field  we  can  only  fly  airplanes 
within  the  State  of  Texas  or  within  the 
States  of  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Ar- 
^     kansas,  and  Louisiana. 

It  is  the  only  airport  in  the  country 
which  restricts  flights  based  upon 
point  of  destination,  what  State  one  is 
in. 

I  have  come  down  to  the  floor  and 
railed  about  this  amendment,  because 
the  city  1  represent.  Wichita,  is  only 
about  45  miles  from  the  Oklahoma  bor- 
der. Unfortunately,  our  airport,  our 
city  is  not  eligible  to  be  served  from 
Dallas  Love  Field,  because  we  are  not 
in  the  next  contiguous  State. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  we  have 
had  a  very  nice,  low-cost  carrier  oper- 
ating out  of  Dallas  Love  Field,  which 
has  served  points  within  the  four  con- 
tiguous States  at  a  much  lower  price, 
much  lower  fare  than  they  offer  people 
outside  of  the  four-State  area. 

This  statue  was  originally  passed  as 
part  of  a  law,  the  International  Air 
Competition  Act  of  1980.  to  protect 
then  relatively  new  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
Airport.  DFW. 
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It  was  developed  to  ensure  commer- 
cial air  carriers  moved  from  the  older 
Love  Field  to  the  new  primary  airport 
at  DFW.  However,  now  DFW  is  the  sec- 
ond busiest  airport  in  the  United 
States.  Its  gates  are  full.  Its  runways 
are  jammed,  as  anybody  knows  who 
flies  there.  It  no  longer  needs  protec- 
tion from  Love  Field's  competition. 

It  is  time  to  allow  the  power  of  the 
marketplace,  rather  than  the  intrusion 
of  unnecessary  Federal  law.  to  dictate 
wj^o  our  airjKDrts  serve. 

In  any  event.  I  am  going  to  put  most 
of  my  statement  in  the  Record.  I 
would  have  to  acknowledge,  however, 
that  faces  from  Dal  las- Fort  Worth  to 
Wichita  have  been  much  lower  in  re- 
cent months.  American  Airlines  has 
made  a  significant  attempt,  it  has  led 
the  way.  to  bring  down  the  excessively 
high  fares  Wichita  and  other  cities 
shut  out  by  the  Wright  amendment 
have  experienced  over  the  last  several 
years,  and  Delta  Airlines  has  in  many 
c£ises' followed  suit.  Both  carriers  have 
been  working  with  me  and  others  on 
ways  to  try  to  improve  the  fare  dif- 
ferential. 


In  my  jwlgment  the  Wright  amend- 
ment is  still  unreasonable  and  wholly 
unfair.  By  allowing  travel  to  Love 
Field  only  from  points  in  Texas.  Lou- 
isiana. Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  New 
Mexico,  it  arbitrarily  permits  service 
from  cities  such  as  Albuquerque  to 
Love  Field,  which  is  nearly  600  miles, 
but  does  not  allow  service  from  Wich- 
ita, which  is  330  miles,  to  Love  Field. 
The  amendment  does  not  even  permit 
connecting  service. 

In  any  event.  I  have  pursued  this 
matter  for  some  time.  I  do  know  th^t 
the  air  carriers  today  are  in  very  seri- 
ous trouble,  and  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  I  am  intent  on  working  with  the 
carriers  and  the  airport  authorities  to 
see  if  we  can  get  this  matter  resolved 
without  the  need  for  legislation.  I  am 
convinced  that  as  long  as  this  threat  of 
legislation  is  there,  the  carriers  will  be 
responsible  and  deal  with  me  or  this 
issue. 

However,  I  am  going  to  tell  them 
that  I  am  going  to  continue  to  monitor 
the  issue,  and  as  I  saw  once  in  a  movie, 
and  I  cannot  remember  which  one.  I 
think  it  was  the  movie  •'Oliver."  where 
Fagan  said,  'I  am  reviewing  the  situa- 
tion." Well,  I  will  be  constantly  re- 
viewing the  situation  to  make  sure 
that  we  continue  to  work  responsibly 
with  the  carriers,  who  I  know  are  hav- 
ing some  serious  financial  problems, 
particularly  in  this  era. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  for  his  help 
generally  on  these  and  many  other  is- 
sues, and  look  forward  to  his  working 
with  me  side-by-side  to  continue  mon- 
itoring the  fares  and  route  problems 
arising  out  of  the  Wright  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
BARLOW).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barlow).  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman] 
withdrawing  the  amendment.  He  has 
been  a  vigorous  advocate  for  his  com- 
munity and  for  increased  competition, 
and  as  an  advocate  for  competition,  I 
share  that  outlook  and  I  respect  his 
doggedness  and  determination  and  per- 
severance on  this  subject. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  Love  Field 
is  the  only  airport  in  the  country  gov- 
erned by  a  Federal  law  that  regulates 
services  to  and  from  that  airport.  How- 
ever, the  context  was  that  this  was 
part  of  an  agreement  between  the  two 
cities  of  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  and 
made  possible  the  construction  of  the 
new  airport.  We  have  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  at  the  gentle- 
man's request,  and  specifically  on  his 
bill. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  two  concerns, 
but  the  first  concern  is  of  opening  Love 
Field  to  greater  traffic  creates  very  se- 
rious safety  problems.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  way  to  resolve  those 
safety  problems  by  pursuing  the  mat- 
ter in  the  context  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  chooses  to  pursue  it;  that 
is,  by  expanding  services  at  Love  Field 
to  the  entire  United  States.  There 
would  be  very,  very  limited  separation, 
and  an  unsafe  distance  of  roughly  2 
miles  from  aircraft  that  would  be  mak- 
ing the  approach  to  Love  Field  and  air- 
craft making  an  approach  to  EJfW 

I  have  reviewed  those  traffic  patterns 
very,  very  carefully  and  held  extensive 
discussions.  In  fact,  I  went  to  the  tower 
and  the  TRACON  at  DFW  to  talk  with 
air  traffic  controllers  about  this  and 
other  safety  matters,  and  remain  very 
deeply  concerned  about  that.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  the  technology  today  to 
make  such  approaches  safe,  without 
setting  off  conflict  alerts  and  causing 
serious  problems  for  air  traffic  control- 
lers and  pilot«r-€ven  with  TCAS  as  it 
now  exists. 

Second,  I  have  a  concern  about  the 
genuineness  of  Southwest  Airlines  in 
their  desire  to  compete.  I  interceded 
with  DFW  Airport  to  make,  and  re- 
ceived a  commitment  from  them,  to 
make  an  equal  number  of  gates  avail- 
able to  Southwest  at  DFW.  equal  to  the 
number  they  now  operate  out  of  Love 
Airfield,  and  to  do  so  at  the  time  this 
occurred,  which  was  a  little  over  2 
years  ago.  within  3  weeks.  They  made  a 
commitment  to  do  so,  made  the  offer 
to  Southwest  Airlines,  but  its  chair- 
man refused  the  offer.  They  do  not 
want  to  compete  at  DFW. 

Therein  is  the  dilemma.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  enhanced  competition  un- 
less Mr.  Kelleher  is  willing  to  move  his 
airline  operations  out  of  Love  Field  to 
DFW,  where  he  would  have  a  bigger 
airport,  more  sp^ce,  more  gates, 
growth  opportunities,  but  then  he  has 
to  compete  with  American. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman]  proceeds  on  this  issue  from 
one  perspective,  therefore,  and  we  pro- 
ceed on  it  from  another  perspective.  As 
we  continue  to  work  on  this  issue.  I 
think  we  hopefully  will  be  able  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  that  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  travel  for  the  gentleman's 
constituents. 

Mr  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's point.  The  problem  we  have 
with  this  agreement  is  that  Southwest 
would  have  to  move  the  base  of  oper- 
ations from  Love  Field  to  DFW,  an  air- 
port they  currently  do  not  serve,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  major  capital  ex- 
penditure for  them  to  do  it. 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
made  that  offer  in  good  faith  and  they 
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chose  not  to  do  it.  I  would  still  say 
that  it  gnaws  on  me  and  my  constitu- 
ents that  we  have  to  drive  47  miles 
south  to  the  Oklahoma  border,  and  at 
that  point  we  are  eligible  to  be  served 
by  a  low-cost  carrier  because  they  can 
fly  into  the  State  just  south  of  us.  but 
they  cannot  fly  into  our  State. 

Something  is  wrong  in  our  system  of 
free  enterprise,  which  the  gentleman 
and  I  both  extol  all  the  time,  that  that 
kind  of  arbitrary,  paternalistic  rule  is 
still  in  effect.  One  of  these  days  I  hope 
the  people  will  feel  that  DFW  is  suffi- 
ciently enough  built  up  that  it  can 
take  the  competition  from  another  air- 
port, and  we  have  the  technology  to 
not  raise  any  safety  issues. 

I  am  not  sure  those  safety  issues  are 
necessarily  true,  because  as  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  indi- 
cated, we  could  in  fact  do  this  without 
abridging  safety.  However.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  concerns,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
turn to  title  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  ob- 
jection, the  committee  will  now  con- 
sider any  amendments  to  title  I. 

AMKND.MENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BURTON  OF 
INDIANA 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  burton  of  Indi- 
ana: Pa^e  8.  after  line  22.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  112.  EXPLOSIVE  DETECTION  K-9  TEAMS. 

Section  529  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2225)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
SEC.  529.  EXPLOSIVE  DETECTION  K-9  TEAMS. 

■■(a)  grants.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  for  expenses  of  training  and  evalua- 
tion of  dOKS  for  the  explosive  detection  K  9 
team  training  program  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tecting explosives  at  airports  and  aboard  air- 
craft. Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  .Aviation  Infrastruc- 
ture Investment  .Act.  the  Secretary  shall  ex- 
tend such  program  to  the  largest  50  airports 
in  the  United  States,  as  determined  by  the 
number  of  passenger  enplanements  in  cal- 
endar year  1992. 

■•(b)  Funding.— There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Trust  Fund  for  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (a)  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30.  1993.  Such  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. '• 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  offer  two  amendments.  One 
is  to  title  I  and  one  is  to  title  II.  It 
goes  back  to  1989.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]  and  the 
ranking  Republican  and  I  talked  about 
this.  We  have  been  talking  about  this 
for  the  past  3  to  4  years,  now. 

The  necessity  for  taking  this  kind  of 
action.  I  think,  is  much  more  apparent 
today  than  it  was  about  3  or  4  years 
ago.  We  had  the  World  Trade  Center 
bombing.  We  saw  some  terrorist  activ- 
ity that  destroyed  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant structure,  at  least  almost  de- 
stroyed it,  and  caused  a  lot  of  personal 
injury  and  property  damage. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  I  have  had 
since  1989  was  the  possibility  of  terror- 
ists with  plastic  explosives  getting 
ontc^  commercial  aircraft  in  this  coun- 
try, with  small  detonating  devices  that 
are  not  picked  up  by  a  metal  detector, 
something  about  the  size  of  the  gentle- 
man's watch,  and  putting  that  detonat- 
ing device  into  the  plastic  on  the  plane 
and  the  timer  goes  off  and  it  kills  a 
bunch  of  innocent  people  flying  across 
this  country. 

One  of  the  ways  to  guard  against  this 
was  to  build  and  put  in  all  the  airports 
around  the  country  things  called  ther- 
mal neutron  analysis  devices,  which 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  think  that 
is  what  they  were  called.  TNA's. 

The  other  alternative,  instead  of 
spending  all  that  money,  was  to  put 
sniffer  dogs  at  the  airports.  These  sniff- 
er dogs  are  being  used  right  now  to  de- 
tect narcotics,  they  are  being  used  by 
police  agencies  around  the  country  to 
detect  plastic  explosives  and  other  ex- 
plosive devices,  and  they  have  been 
very  effective. 

The  problem  with  them  is  that  they 
are  good  for  about  45  minutes,  and  then 
they  have  to  have  another  team  come 
on.  What  we  suggested  in  1989  was  two 
teams  of  German  Shepherds  or  other 
dogs  or  animals  that  can  do  this  job  for 
the  25  major  airports  around  the  coun- 
try, and  the  cost  of  that  for^the  train- 
ing and  getting  them  implemented 
with  the  people  that  would  be  taking 
them  around  to  the  airports  was  about 
$2  million.  This  S2  million  takes  int?) 
account  the  initial  cost  of  training  the 
dogs,  which  costs  about  $10,000  for  the 
teams,  including  the  dogs  and  their 
handlers. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  people  might 
say.  "My  gosh,  do  we  really  need  to  do 
this?" 

There  have  been  meetings  around  the 
world  of  terrorist  groups  in  places  like 
Khartoum  involving  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, and  their  total  objective  is  to  try 
to  cause  problems  for  their  enemies, 
including  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

These  are  fringe  groups.  These  are 
not  large  ethnic  or  religious  groups  but 
fringe   groups   that   are   doing   this.    I 
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want  to  emphasize  that  very  thor- 
oughly, because  there  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  may  have  the  same  religious 
beliefs  as  some  of  these  groups  that  are 
not  involved  in  this  kind  of  activity 
but  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush. 
But  there  are  fringe  lunatic  groups 
that  are  planning  to  do  this. 

So  since  we  know  that  they  have 
done  this  to  the  World  Trade  Center 
and  since  we  know  there  have  been  ter- 
rorist activities  that  have  destroyed 
planes  and  other  aircraft  around  the 
world,  it  seems  to  me  the  prudent 
thing  for  this  Congress  to  do  since  it 
costs  so  little  is  to  try  to  protect  peo- 
ple flying  across  this  country  on  com- 
mercial aircraft  from  our  major  air- 
ports or  the  major  international  air- 
ports. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  Republican  that  I  hope  they 
will  take  a  serious  look  at  this  because 
I  think  we  would  be  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  to  not  do  something  of 
this  nature,  and  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar] 
if  he  would  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
me  for  just  a  moment. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  has  some 
objection  to  these  amendments  right 
now  because  he  has  not  had  time  to 
really  take  a  close  look  at  them,  but  I 
also  understand  that  he  has  said  he 
would  take  a  serious  look  at  these  to 
see  if  he  thinks  it  is  necessary  when  he 
goes  to  conference. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  perseverance— I 
will  not  say  doggedness.  but  his  perse- 
verance— in  persisting  on  this  issue. 
The  gentleman  has  raised  it  as  far  back 
as  1989  when  our  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  security  issues  and 
brought  legislation  to  the  House  floor. 
We  had  a  dialogue  about  this  matter, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clinger]  and  I  made  a  commit- 
ment to  inquire  of  the  FAA.  and  we  did 
have  the  FAA  come  up  and  visit  with 
us.  We  have  never  had  testimony  at  a 
hearing  on  sniffer  dogs,  but  the  exten- 
sive discussions  we  have  had  brought 
evidence,  as  the  gentleman  has  already 
said,  that  the  endurance  of  the  dogs  is 
not  sufficient  to  sustain  through  hours 
and  hours  of  sniffing  baggage  flowing 
through  an  airport. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield  and  allow  me  to  con- 
tinue. I  will  see  that  the  gentleman 
gets  sufficient  time  if  his  time  runs 
out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BURTON] 
has  now  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  OBERSTAR,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield, 
security   experts   today   that  we   have 
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talked  with  about  this  matter  say 
there  is.  of  course  some  deterrence 
quality  from  the  appearance  of  dogs  at 
airports  or  in  key  areas,  but  tech- 
nology has  really  advanced  signifi- 
cantly, and  while  TNA  is  still  not  quite 
experimental,  it  is  not  a  fully  oper- 
ational device  yet,  but  it  is  the  best 
technology  for  detecting  the  plastic  ex- 
plosives. 
jfJ  There  are  sniffer  electronic  systems 
(  that  can  detect  explosives.  We  have  not 
visited  this  issue  in  hearings,  and  we 
would  have  welcomed  the  gentleman's 
apf>earance  and  we  would  have  had  the 
FAA  at  the  same  hearings.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  we  again  bring  the  FAA 
to  our  committee  office  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  attendance  and  explore  this 
issue  more  fully. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  be  happy  to  do  that,  and 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  willing- 
ness to  do  it. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  technology 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers  has  been 
questioned  by  a  number  of  people,  as 
the  gentleman  knows.  There  are  a 
number  of  people,  including  scientists 
and  others,  who  feel  that  this  is  not  as 
effective  as  it  should  be  and  the  tech- 
nology has  to  evolve  further. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  And  that  is  why  it 
is  not  fully  operational  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  is 
right.  And  in  the  interim  it  seems  to 
me,  since  there  has  been  a  manifesta- 
tion, a  very  real  manifestation,  of  ter- 
rorism within  the  United  States,  at  the 
World  Trade  Center  and  other  areas, 
that  we  need  to  be  very  prudent  and  do 
something  as  a  stopgap  measure  until 
we  get  this  technology  to  protect  the 
major  airports  and  the  people  going 
across  this  country  on  commercial  air- 
craft So  I  do  appreciate  my  colleague's 
saying  that  he  would  do  this. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  aentleman  yield  to  me? 

MrXfiURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  join  in  this  and  indi- 
cate that  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
,  brought  a  matter  of  real  concenv'to  us. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  also  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  recent  events 
certainly  give  some  urgency  to  the 
need  to  be  ensuring  that  we  have  prop- 
er security  measures  at  our  airports. 

I  would  share  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  his  concern  that 
TNA  clearly  is  not  the  final  answer.  It 
is  an  evolving  technology.  There  are 
other  technologies  evolving  as  well.  I 
would  join  with  the  gentleman  and  say 
that  we  ought  to  sit  down  and  say. 
"OK,  can  we  work  it  out  and  have  an 
interim  kind  of  a  thing  here  that  would 
address  the  concern  that  you  and  I 
both  have?" 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes.  I  agree. 
And  in  closing,  let  me  just  say:  I  really 
appreciate  both  the  chairman  and  the 


ranking  Republican  agreeing  to  meet- 
ings on  trying  to  work  this  thing  out. 
We  may  have  to  spend  $4  or  $5  million, 
but  as  I  said  before,  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  talking  about  in  the 
overall  scheme  of  things  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  protection  we  can  pro- 
vide to  the  American  traveling  public. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  engage 
the  manager  of  the  bill  in  a  colloquy  on 
an  airport  situation  in  my  district  that 
is  of  great  concern  to  me  and  my  con- 
stituents. 

The  Berz-Macomb  Airport  is  a  pri- 
vately owned  airport  in  Macomb  Coun- 
ty, MI. 

The  operation  of  this  jjirport  affects 
rapidly  developing  residential  neigh- 
borhoods in  both  Macomb  and  Shelby 
Townships— two  of  the  fastest  growing 
residential  areas  in  Michigan. 

There  are  already  significant  envi- 
ronmental problems  associated  with 
the  present  level  of  airport  operations, 
which  are  a  continuing  threat  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  these  communities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Berz-Macomb 
should  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for 
expansion  or  for  any  further  develop- 
ment. 

As  the  FAA  makes  determinations 
about  where  to  spendi^s  very  limited 
resources  for  airport  development,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  allocate  dollars  for 
any  expansion  of  Berz-Macomb. 

The  high  population  density  and  type 
6i  community  development  here  indi- 
cate that  this  area  is  not  compatible 
with  further  airport  expansion. 

The  people  in  this  community  and 
community  leaders  including  myself 
are  determined  to  oppose  any  further 
development  at  Berz-Macomb. 

Expansion  of  Berz-Macomb  would  be 
a  detriment  to  our  community  and 
would  be  strongly  opposed  by  the  local 
citizens. 

The  allocation  of  any  Federal  funds 
for  this  purpose  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take and  an  unwise  use  of  tax  dollars. 

I  would  appreciate  the  bill  manager's 
comments  on  the  situation  at  Berz- 
Macomb. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BONIOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  concur  in  the  gentleman's  assess- 
ments. The  gentleman  has  provided  the 
subcommittee  with  extensive  docu- 
mentation on  the  Berz-Macomb  Airport 


problem.  This  is  one  of  the  classic  situ- 
ations in  the  country  where  typically 
local  government  by  inaction  or  by  in- 
attentiveness  has  allowed  population 
to  encroach  upon  an  airport,  and  then 
the  airport  finds  it  wants  to  expand  but 
its  exptansion  means  unacceptable 
noise  levels  to  airport  neighbors. 

If  I  recall  rightly,  this  airport  is  less 
than  40  miles  from  the  Detroit-Wayne 
County  Airport,  the  major  airport  of 
Detroit. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable  for  this  facility  to  seek  ex- 
pansion when  there  is  already  a  sizable 
airport,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  com- 
petitive airports,  nearby.  The  AIP  dol- 
lars, as  we  saw  in  the  exchange  just  a 
little  bit  ago  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  are  too 
scarce  to  squander  on  expansion  of  fa- 
cilities where  such  expansion  does  not 
make  sense  locally  and  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  national  portfolio  of  air- 
port capacity  enhancement. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  concern  with  this 
issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not,  are  there  fvjrther  a'mendments 
to  title  II? 

.AMESDMK.NT  OFFKRKD  BY  MR.  LIGHTFOOT 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LiCHTKOOT;  At 
the  end  of  title  II  of  the  bill  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  212.  CHIIJJ  RK.STRAINT  SYSTEMS  ON  COM- 
MERCIAL  AIRCRATT. 

(a)  In  Gener.\l. -Section  601  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1421)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followinK 
new  subsection: 

•■(«i  Child  Re.straint  Systems.— Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  .subsection,  the  Secretar.v  shall  issue 
regulations  requiring  the  use  of  child  safety 
restraint  systems  approved  by  the  Secretary 
on  any  aircraft  operated  by  an  air  carrier  in 
providing  interstate  air  transportation, 
intrastate  transportation,  or  overseas  air 
transportation.  Such  regulations  shall  estab- 
lish age  or  weight  limits  for  children  who  are 
to  use  such  systems.  ". 

(b)  Co.NKORMiNG  Amendment.-  The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
of  the  matter  relating  to  section  601  the  fol- 
lowing new  item; 

■■(g>  Child  restraint  systems  ". 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1450 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
league from  Washington  State,  Jolene 
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Unsoeld,  in  offering  an  amendment 
which  will  protect,  in  fact,  the  small- 
est, most  vulnerable,  of  our  Nation's 
airline  passengers.  The  Lightfoot- 
Unsoeld  amendment  will  require  the 
use  of  child  safety  restraint  systems  on 
commercial  aircraft.  It'fe  very  simple, 
only  one  page. 

Under  current  FAA  regulations 
adults  are  required  to  be  restrained 
during  takeoff,  landing,  and  turbulent 
conditions.  Under  current  FAA  regula- 
tions your  baggage  must  be  secured  at 
your  feet  of  in  an  overhead  compart- 
ment. Under  current  FAA  regulations 
your  pet.  traveling  by  air,  must  be 
safety  secured  in  a  cage  yes,  even  ca- 
davers must  be  safely  secured  in  place. 

Yet  under  current  FAA  regulations, 
infants  under  the  age  of  2  may^it  in 
the  lap  of  the  parent  and  must  take  his 
or  her  chances  that  it  will  be  a  smooth 
flight.  Sadly,  despite  aviation's  envi- 
able safety  record,  our  tiniest  pas- 
sengers have  been  put  at  needless  risk. 

I  first  became  involved  in  this  issue 
back  in  1989  after  the  Sioux  City  crash. 
In  that  crash,  of  four  children  on  the 
aircraft,  one  child  died  and  two  were 
injured. 

One  child  was  found  15  rows  from 
where  they  had  actually  been  seated,  in 
an  overhead  baggage  compartment, 
only  because  someone  heard  it  cry. 

Their  lives  may  have  been  saved  or 
injuries  minimized  by  the  use  of  a  child 
safety  seat. 

Children  are  at  risk  in  more  than 
just  plane  crashes.  Early  this  year,  a 
flight  from  Miami  to  San  Francisco  en- 
countered turbulence  so  severe  that  26 
people  were  injured.  Nine  people  were 
hospitalized  including  one  person  who 
suffered  a  broken  leg.  Sadly,  two  in- 
fants, seated  on  their  parents'  lap  were 
among  the  injured.  The  children  could 
have  been  spared  with  the  use  of  a  sim- 
ple child  safety  restraint  system. 

The  Lighfoot-Unsoeld  amendment  is 
supported  by  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  our  country's 
leading  safety  experts,  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  which  represents  all 
the  airlines,  the  Aviation  Consumer 
Action  Project,  which  basically  rep- 
resents airline  passengers,  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association,  which  is  the  pilots 
on  the  airlines,  and  the  Association  of 
Flight  Attendants,  those  folks  who 
work  with  airline  passengers  every  day 
and  every  night  of  the  year. 

Who  would  oppose  legislation  en- 
dorsed by  safety  professionals,  consum- 
ers, aviation  management,  and  avia- 
tion labor?  Sadly,  it  is  the  FAA.  The 
FAA  has  objected  to  protecting  the 
lives  of  children  on  aircraft  because 
they  believe  it  would  lead  to  ticket 
price  increases  and  ultimately  force 
young  families  to  drive. 

The  FAA's  conclusions  were  reached 
via  a  $63,000  tax-supported  contract 
study  they  commissioned.  However, 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  analyzed  the   FAA's  study  and 


concluded  the  results  were  flawed  in 
the  major  assumptions  used  to  reach 
its  conclusions.  The  FAA  provided  the 
contractor  bad  numbers  and.  coupled 
with  the  contractor's  inexperience  with 
aviation,  other  errors  were  made.  Sim- 
ply put,  garbage  in,  garbage  out. 

Further,  General  Motors  Research 
Institute  also  looked  into  the  issue  and 
concluded  it  is  twice  as  safe  for  fami- 
lies with  young  children  to  drive  300 
miles  as  it  is  to  fly  and  just  as  safe  to 
drive  as  to  fly  700  miles. 

The  Lightfoot-Unsoeld  amendment 
has  been  worded  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  the  broadest  possible 
latitude  in  setting  the  rules  requiring 
child  safety  restraints.  But  it  is  a  vio- 
lation of  an  infant's  basic  rights  when 
we  give  them  one  level  of  protection 
and  adults  another  much  higher  level. 
After  all.  a  child  cannot  be  taken  to  or 
from  the  airport  without  a  safety  seat, 
why  should  they  fly  without  one? 

This  House  has  had  a  long  and  honor- 
able history  of  demanding  from  the 
FAA  a  higher  level  of  protection  for 
the  flying  public.  This  House  has  taken 
the  lead  in  issues  the  flying  public  now 
takes  for  granted  like  floor  level  light- 
ing, protective  breathing  devices,  and 
smoke  detectors.  Today  we  can  close 
one  of  the  final  loopholes  in  aviation 
safety  by  giving  9ur  children  the  pro- 
tection they  deserve. 

After  all.  if  you  cannot  take  them  to 
the  airport,  or  take  them  away  from 
the  airport  without  the  use  of  a  safety 
seat,  why  in  the  world  should  they  be 
the  only  thing  on  a  commercial  air- 
craft that  is  not  required  to  be  tied 
down? 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  leads 
to  some  misconception  of  the  argu- 
ments that  we  have  heard  is  that  the 
airlines  then  will  suddenly  start  charg- 
ing for  seats. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  the 
airline  industry  that  child  safety  seats 
very  well  could  be  one  of  the  best  mar- 
ket promotion  tools  they  have,  offering 
reduced  fares  for  adults,  kids  fly  free 
during  off-peak  hours,  just  as  one  ex- 
ample. It  seems  to  me  that  anything 
that  the  airlines  can  do  to  enhance  the 
use  of  commercial  aircraft  certainly 
accrues  to  their  benefit  and  they  obvi- 
ously are  not  going  to  get  out  and  pro- 
mote something  that  is  detrimental  to 
getting  people  to  ride  on  airplanes. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  time 
has  come,  we  have  labored  over  this  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  Jolene  U.vsoeld  has  of- 
fered her  very  able  assistance  on  this 
particular  package.  I  believe  today  we 
can  finish  one  loophole  that  has  caused 
us  a  great  deal  of  concern  and  problems 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imagine  yourself  fly- 
ing with  an  unrestrained  infant  when 


an  emergency  hits.  You  are  told  to 
wrap  the  baby  in  pillows,  place  it  on 
the  floor  between  your  legs,  and— with- 
out removing  your  seat  belt — brace  it 
with  your  body.  Without  an  infant  re- 
straint system,  this  is  the  best  you  can 
do  to  protect  your  child.  Tragically, 
that's  rarelygood  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  listen  to  the  story  of  a 
woman  in  her  own  words  on  the  plane 
that  crashed  in  Sioux  City,  LA,  in  1989. 

I  can  still  remember  the  look  in  the  flight 
attendant's  eyes  as  we  both  knew  this  baby 
had  a  slim  chance  of  surviving  the  crash 
landing.  Picture  me— a  person  only  5  feet  3 
inches  tall — trying  to  bend  over  to  reach  the 
floor  to  hold  onto  my  baby,  a  task  that  was 
almost  physically  impossible.  Imagine  the 
sickening  feeling  of  realizing  our  baby  was 
being  sucked  out  of  my  grasp  as  the  plane 
flipped  over.  There  has  never  been  such  a 
feeling  of  helplessness  and  terror  in  my  life. 

It  is  a  miracle  that  her  daughter  sur- 
vived. 

You  may  think  a  larger  person — a 
stronger  person — could  have  held  on  to 
that  baby.  Think  again.  During  a  crash 
landing,  a  child  as  small  as  30  pounds 
can  be  thrown  forward  with  1,000 
pounds  of  force— 1,000  pounds. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration recognizes  the  risk  parents 
take  by  flying  with  infants  on  their 
laps.  That's  why  the  FAA  recommends 
infants  be  secured  during  takeoff  and 
landing.  But  they  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  require  it.  That  is  right — they 
require  that  you,  the  other  passengers, 
the  night  attendants,  the  pilot,  the 
bags  in  the  overhead  compartment  and 
even  the  soda  cans  in  the  kitchen  be  se- 
cured, but  not  your  infant.  This  is 
crazy  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  can  be 
deadly. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  children 
under  the  age  of  2  be  given  the  same 
protections  as  you  or  I.  Please  support 
the  youngest  and  most  vulnerable  of 
your  constituents.  Please  think  of 
their  future.  Please  support  the  Light- 
foot-Unsoeld amendment. 

amendment  offered   by   MR.   OBERSTAR  AS  A 

substitute  for  the  amend.ment  offered 

by  mr.  lightfoot 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oberstar  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
LIGHTFOOT:  At  the  end  of  title  II  of  the  bill 
add  the  following: 

SEC.  212.  CHILD  RESTRAINT  SYSTEMS  ON  COM- 
MERCL\L  AIRCRAFT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  601  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1421)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsecticfn: 

"(g)  Child  Restraint  Systems.— Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  requiring  an  air  carrier  to  pro- 
vide, upon  the  request  of  a  revenue  passenger 
on  behalf  of  a  revenue  child  passenger,  a 
child  safety  restraint  system  approved  by 
the  Secretary  on  any  aircraft  operated  by 
such  air  carrier  in  providing  interstate  air 
transportation,  intrastate  transportation,  or 
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overseas,  air  transportation.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  establish  age  or  weight  limits  for 
children  who  may  use  such  systems.  ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amkndmknt.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
of  the  matter  relating  to  section  601  the  fol- 
lowing new  item, 
■(g)  Child  restraint  systems." 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Lightfoot  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
spect very  deeply  and  very  greatly  the 
sincerity,  genuineness  with  which  both 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Light- 
foot]  and  the  gentlewoman  [Mrs. 
Unsoeld]  have  pursued  this  issue. 
When  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  served 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  some 
years  ago.  he  asked  Mr.  Clinger  and 
me  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of 
child  restraints,  and  we  conducted  that 
hearing,  accumulating  many  pages  of 
documentation  from  expert  witnesses, 
extensive  review  of  the  subject  matter 
from  all  parties  both  for,  against,  neu- 
tral, expert  witnesses. 

You  know,  when  we  started  out  with 
this  issue.  I  thought  this  has  got  to  be 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  we  can 
do  to  save  lives  and  require  child  safety 
restraints  onboard  aircraft. 

At  the  end  of  the  hearing,  frankly, 
my  views  were  changed.  We  heard  the 
powerful  and  heartwrenching  state- 
ments that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Waishington  referred  to. 
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We  also  received  testimony  and  care- 
fully reviewed  studies  that  suggested 
young  families  who  would  be  required 
to  buy  a  seat  for  their  child  would 
most  likely  abandon  air  travel,  get  in 
their  cars  and  drive  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  travel,  putting  themselves  and  their 
children  at  greater  risk. 

If  you  look  at  the  stark  contrast  be- 
tween highway  safety  records  and  avia- 
tion safety  records,  you  see  very  quick- 
ly the  great  disparity  that  exists  be- 
tween the  two  modes.  The  number  of 
passengers  who  would  die  in  highway 
accidents  would  be  far  greater  than  the 
number  of  infant  lives  saved  in  the  sit- 
uation where  the  law  might  require  the 
purchase  of  an  airline  ticket  for  a  safe- 
ty seat  for  the  child. 

A  study  done  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  included  in  our  docu- 
mentation concluded: 

Given  that  highway  travel  is  less  safe  than 
air  travel,  the  mandatory  use  of  child  safety 
belts  in  air  transport  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  lives  lost. 

Accident  analyses  that  we  have  had 
completed  for  the  subcommittee's  pur- 
poses indicated  that  over  a  10-year  pe- 


riod, three  infant  lives  were  lost  in 
aviation  because  the  child  was  unre- 
strained, only  three  in  10  years. 

The  same  analysis  of  how  many  fami- 
lies would  be  diverted  to  the  highways 
if  they  had  to  purchase  a  ticket  indi- 
cates that  some  300.000  families  would 
make  that  choice. 

The  result  if  you  took  that  option, 
according  to  this  analysis,  would  be  115 
lives  lost  over  10  years,  compared  to  3 
lives  lost  in  the  10-year  period  of  unre- 
strained children  on  board  aircraft. 

Far  more  significant  for  safety  of 
passengers  aboard  aircraft  in  the  event 
of  a  tragedy  has  been  the  subcommit- 
tee's insistence  that  the  FAA  proceed 
with  its  seat  strengthening  require- 
ment for  airlines,  to  strengthen  from  9 
G's  to  16  G's  the  force  resistance  of  air- 
line seats. 

As  the  Sioux  City  crash  indicated, 
typically  in  a  crash  of  that  type  the 
seats  just  accordion  forward  and  lives 
are  lost  by  the  impact.  In  that  terrible 
tragedy,  lives  were  saved  because  seats 
stayed  in  place  due  to  the  seat 
strengthening  requirements  and  the 
modifications  of  aircraft  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  years  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  take  place  as  new  aircraft 
come  on  board  and  older  aircraft  are 
modified  to  meet  that  standard. 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  sense  to  re- 
quire families  to  pay  out  an  awful  lot 
of  money,  but  I  do  think  that  they 
ought  to  have  the  choice. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  give  parents  that 
choice.  If  they  choose  to  buy  a  ticket 
for  a  child  and  want  a  child  restraint 
seat,  the  air  carrier  is  required  to  pro- 
vide an  approved  child  safety  restraint 
device  or  seat  for  that  child  passenger. 

I  think  this  substitute  amendment 
reinstitutes  in  the  equation  the  ele- 
ment of  choice  and  puts  the  choice  on 
the  passenger,  on  the  parent,  rather 
than  forcing  or  imposing  a  requirement 
on  the  airline  and  upon  all  the  travel- 
ing public  at  great  cost,  with  rather 
minimal  benefit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  the  Chair  ad- 
vise the  Member,  the  Chair  has  been 
advised  that  there  will  be  objections  to 
extensions  of  time  ultimately,  other 
than  just  a  few  minutes  for  each  Mem- 
ber. The  Chair  would  just  advise  the 
Members  let  us  try  to  keep  it  as  short 
as  possible  if  we  can. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
wais  curious,  in  this  provision  as  I  un- 
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derstand  it.  under  the  gentleman's  pro- 
visions unless  the  passenger  pays  for 
an  additional  seat,  the  airline  is  not 
obligated  to  provide  a  child  restraint 
seat. 

What  about  the  fact,  as  often  hap- 
pens. I  have  a  grandchild  18  months 
old.  often  when  they  fly  out  here  my 
daughter  and  my  son-in-law  often  have 
the  middle  seat  that  is  empty  because 
the  plane  is  not  full.  Would  the  airline 
be  required  to  provide  a  seat  in  that 
case,  even  though  they  did  not  buy  the 
seat,  even  though  it  is  available  and 
they  have  restraint  seats? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Under  my  provision, 
the  airline  would  be  required  to  provide 
a  child  restraint  seat  for  a  ticketed 
child. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  But  when  there  is  an 
open  seat.  I  can  understand  the  argu- 
ment, the  fact  that  some  parents  will 
not  travel,  as  the  gentleman  said,  with 
two  seats.  I  mean  buying  an  additional 
seat,  but  if  there  are  open  seats  and 
often  airlines  fly  with  open  seats  and 
sometimes  the  center  seat  is  open  and 
they  have  their  child  in  it.  why  not  re- 
quire at  least  in  that  particular  case 
where  there  is  an  open  seat  that  the 
airline  would  be  required  to  provide  the 
child  restraint  seat. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  That  is  still  an  op- 
tion for  the  airline  under  the  cir- 
cumstance to  allow  the  child  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  I  understand  it  is  an 
option,  but  why  not  require  it? 

Mr.  LAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Lightfoot-Unsoeld  amendment.  This 
amendment,  which  would  require  the 
use  of  child  safety  restraint  systems  on 
commercial  aircraft,  takes  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  maintaining  safety  in 
the  skies. 

On  January  25.  1990.  a  B-707  crashed 
in  Cove  Neck.  NY.  Of  the  seven  infants 
on  board,  six  were  injured  and  one  was 
killed.  On  July  19,  1989,  a  DC-10  crashed 
in  Sioux  City,  lA.  Of  the  three  infants 
and  one  small  child  on  the  plane,  one 
infant  was  killed  and  the  two  other  in- 
fants and  the  small  child  were  injured. 
On  November  15,  1987,  a  DC  9  crashed  in 
Denver.  CO.  A  6-month-old  infant  was 
one  of  the  25  passengers  killed.  None  of 
these  children  were  using  an  FAA-ap- 
proved  child-restraint  device. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  only  some  of 
the  statistics  from  some  of  the  recent 
airline  crashes.  There  are  vast  statis- 
tics of  injuries  sustained  by  infants 
during  turbulence.  We  have  all  heard, 
at  one  time  or  another,  a  horror  sto<yr 
about  an  infant  being  pulled  from  his 
parents'  arms  and  propelled  through 
the  cabin  in  a  crash  or  turbulence. 

It  is  sad  that  a  society  which  takes 
such  pride  in  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  its  children  could  have  overlooked 
this  vital  safety  measure  for  so  long. 
There  are  safety  requirements  for  in- 
fants and  small  children  riding  in  cars 
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and  safety  requirements  for  children 
riding  on  bikes,  but  there  are  no  spe- 
cific safety  requirements  for  infants 
and  small  children  on  commercial  air- 
craft. Ironically,  passengers  on  aircraft 
are  allowed  to  hold  children  on  their 
laps,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  hold 
their  briefcases,  which  may  weigh 
much  less  than  a  child. 

In  recent  years,  the  FAA  has  devel- 
oped many  new  regulations  aimed  at 
improving  occupant  protection  and 
cabin  safety.  None,  however,  have  in- 
cluded mandatory  infant  and  child  re- 
straints. Although  a  voluntary  policy 
was  instituted,  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  [NTSB]  stated  in 
1990  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aviation,  that  it  had  been  inef- 
fective. The  time  has  come  to  require  a 
mandatory  policy  of  compliance  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  our  children. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  1533.  a  bill  identical  to 
this  amendment.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
bills  I  signed  onto  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  a  cosponsor  because  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  safety  of  chil- 
dren, perhaps  because  of  my  two  very 
young  daughters. 

This  amendment  would  afford  infants 
and  children  the  same  level  of  protec- 
tion we  offer^  all  other  passengers  on 
airplanes.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"yes  "  on  this  important  child  safety 
issue. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  at  the 
outset  that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  OBERSTAR]  and  I  are  good 
friends.  There  are  a  number  of  issues 
that  we  have  agreed  upon  and  still 
agree  upon,  but  apparently  we  have  a 
little  difference  of  opinion  on  this  par- 
ticular one. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  we  did 
have  a  hearing  on  child  safety  seats, 
but  at  the  time  the  FAA  brought  that 
study  to  UB,  the  very  day  of  the  hear- 
ing, which  did  not  give  any  of  the 
groups  who  were  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal  an  opportunity  to  analyze  it. 

Then  the  Public  Works  Committee 
asked  the  NTSB  to  do  an  analysis  of 
the  study  and  they  said,  I  will  use  a 
couple  quotes: 

The  Board  found  several  errors  in  the 
study's  analysis  of  fatalities  and  injuries 
under  (2)  because  it  was.  first  of  all.  prepared 
by  persons  with  no  knowledge  of  aircraft 
crash  worthiness,  kinematics  and  injury 
mechanicals. 

The  NTSB  also  included  a  sample  of 
accidents  examined  by  the  contractor 
was  not  valid  to  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  child  safety  seats. 
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In  essence  what  they  did,  they  used 
all  highway  statistics.  That  includes 
everyone  that  is  killed  inside  the  city 
limits  of  a  community.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, "If  you  have  driven  around  the 


Beltway  of  Washington.  DC,  that's  a 
lot  more  dangerous  than  it  is  going  on 
I-«0  in  Chicago  to  Omaha.  NE.  and  I 
think,  if  you're  going  to  compare  ap- 
ples to  apples,  then  you  have  to  com- 
pare interstate  highway  miles  only, 
and  that's  basically  what  the  GM  folks 
came  up  with." 

The  gentleman  also  mentioned,  and  I 
keep  hearing  this  statement  come  up 
by  those  who  are  not  really  in  love 
with  our  approach  here,  that  we  are 
going  to  require  parents  to  buy  a  tick- 
et. That  is  not  true.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  amendment  that  says  anything 
about  requiring  anyone  to  buy  a  ticket. 
It  simply  says  that  child  safety  seats 
will  be  used  on  commercial  aircraft, 
and,  as  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  current 
practice  is  to  allow  parents  who  have 
children,  if  there  are  vacant  seats  on 
the  aircraft,  allow  those  children  to  oc- 
cupy those  seats.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  to  believe  that  that  would 
change. 

Again  we  talk  about,  as  you  know, 
the  number  of  lives.  We  are  not  just 
talking  about  crashes  here.  I  have  been 
flying  for,  I  guess,  20-some-odd  years.  I 
got  a  commercial  rating,  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  hazards  with  aviatioij  that  are 
not  confined  just  to  crashes.  In  fact, 
somebody  once  said  that  a  good  land- 
ing is  a  controlled  crash  one  walks 
away  from.  but.  be  that  as  it  may.  a  lot 
of  accidents  occur,  a  lot  of  injuries 
occur,  when  aircraft  come  in  contact 
with  what  is  called  clear  air  turbu- 
lence. At  this  point  in  time  we  still  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  technology  we 
need  to  accurately  predict  where  that 
might  be.  and,  when  one  is  riding  on  an 
airplane  and  when  the  captain  says, 
"Even  though  the  seatbelt  light  is 
turned  off,  please  keep  your  belts  fas- 
tened while  you  are  in  the  seat,"  it  is 
not  just  some  rhetoric  they  are  going 
through.  It  is  for  very  valid  safety  rea- 
sons. 

I  was  in  an  aircraft  or  got  to  see  an 
aircraft  after  it  landed  that  had  gone 
through  some  clear  air  turbulence  over 
the  State  of  Kansas  last  year.  It  hap- 
pened right  after  the  meal,  and  they 
just  served  lasagna,  and  it  was  not  a 
pretty  sight,  and  there  were  several 
people  who  were  injured  who  were  up 
and  walking  around  at  the  time  they 
hit  the  turbulence. 

I  would  say  again,  with  the  greatest 
of  respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  OBERSTAR],  my  basic  dis- 
agreements with  him  on  his  substitute 
would  be  that  we  are  going  to  force  the 
airlines  now  to  provide  the  seat,  and  at 
a  time  when  we  are  worried  about  the 
viability  of  airlines  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  appropriate  that  we  force 
them  to  come  up  with  some  additional 
kinds  of  equipment  which  they  have  no 
way  of  predicting  when  it  would  be 
needed.  Parents  who  travel  now  be- 
cause of  the  laws  in  all  50  of  our  States 
own  DOT  approved  child  safety  seats. 


They  bring  the  child  to  the  airport  in 
that  safety  seat,  they  leave  the  airport 
with  that  child  in  the  safety  seat,  and 
it  just  seems  that  it  is  logical  for  them 
to  be  allowed  to  use  that  safety  seat 
while  they  are  en  route  in  the  aircraft, 
and  that  is  all  we  are  merely  asking  to 
do. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]  and 
against  the  mandatory  requirement. 
The  anecdotal  evidence  here  is  always 
touching,  wrenching,  when  we  talk 
about  anybody  being  killed,  particu- 
larly infants,  but  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  we  charge  the  FAA 
with  the  safety  provisions.  It  is  up  to 
the  FAA  to  set  these  standards,  and 
the  FAA  is  opposed  to  this  mandatory 
provision  introduced  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Lightfoot]. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  study 
that  is  available,  and  there  may  well  be 
flaws  in  it,  but  the  one  study  that  is 
available  says  that  more  lives  will  be 
lost  by  passing  this  because  people  will 
move  into  the  automobile  with  their 
infants,  and  I  would  suggest  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  think  it  is  a  bit  dis- 
ingenuous to  say  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Lightfoot]  does  not  require  peo- 
ple to  buy  seats  for  infants  because  the 
amendment  does  indeed  require  a  safe- 
ty seat  be  used,  and  how  can  one  fulfill 
that  requirement  unless  they  'buy  a 
seat? 

The  evidence  is  clear.  In  fact,  the 
FAA  says  that  the  cost  will  be  about 
$250  million  a  year  of  increased  costs 
for  parents  to  do  this,  and  the  evidence 
is  very  unclear.  In  fact,  the  only  evi- 
dence that  we  have  in  terms  of  statis- 
tical studies  shows  that  this  could  have 
a  perverse  effect  of  actually  increasing 
total  fatalities  in  transportation. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  of  those 
reasons  I  certainly  understand  the 
well-meaning  intent  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Lightfoot],  my  good 
friend,  but  I  believe  the  hard  evidence 
suggests  that  we  should  not  place  this 
mandate,  one  more  mandate,  on  the 
American  people  when  indeed  we  have 
the  FAA  in  place  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  setting  the  safety 
standards. 

So,  I,  therefore,  urge  support  for  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
star]. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
star] based  on  the  fact  of  talking 
about  empty  seats  that  are  available  to 
parents,  as  I  brought  up  earlier,  and 
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whether  or  not  a  legislative  history 
can  be  created  and  the  fact  that  the 
committee  would  urge  the  Secretary  to 
pass  regulations  that  would  provide 
that,  when  empty  seats  are  available, 
as  often  happens,  that  child  restraint 
seats  be  made  available  at  the  airline 
for  those  infants  at  that  time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  very  useful  sug- 
gestion in  the  course  of  our  earlier  ex- 
change, and  I  think  that  clearly  in  the 
course  of  rulemaking,  as  this  amend- 
ment provides  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  accomplish,  that  in  the 
course  of  rulemaking  the  Secretary  can 
direct  the  making  available  of  seats 
that  are  not  purchased  at  the  time  of 
flight,  available  for  child  restraint  sys- 
tems. £is  the  gentleman  has  suggested. 
I  would  say  that  my  substitute  offers  a 
way  to  accommodate  both  the  concerns 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
LiGHTFOOT]  and  those  of  the  FAA.  Pas- 
sengers who  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  seat 
for  their  child  would  be  able  to  do  so. 
and  they  would  get  a  restraint  system, 
but  under  my  substitute  passengers 
who  could  not  afford  an  infant  seat 
would  not  be  required  to  do  so.  They 
would  not  be  forced  at  the  highways, 
but,  when  seats  are  available,  as  the 
gentleman  has  suggested  under  rule- 
making, the  Secretary  can  direct  that 
such  seats  be  made  available. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
was  hoping  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberst.\r]  would  do  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  was  to  urge 
the  Secretary  to  do  so.  not  just 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  We  will  do  so. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  So  not  just  say  he  can 
do  such. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  We  will  do  so.  and. 
when  this  legislation  gets  through  con- 
ference and  we  bring  it  back,  we  will 
pursue  that  approach  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bilbray)  sug- 
gests. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  appreciated  all 
the  work  that  the  chairman  has  done 
in  this  committee,  and  I  am  particu- 
larly appreciative  of  his  high  regard  for 
life  and.  in  fact,  the  sacred  quality  of 
life.  We  require  infant  restraints  in 
automobiles.  I  would  plead  with  the 
chairman  to  keep  in  mind  that  sacred 
quality  of  life  and  provide  the  same 
protection  in  this  instance  that  is  in 
force  in  others. 

Bucking  the  safety  issue  to  FAA.  as 
w£is  suggested  by  a  colleague  on  this 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  is  really  shirk- 
ing our  responsibility.  The  Government 
is  repleat  with  examples  of  agencies, 
regulatory  agencies,  that  become  cap- 
tive to  those  they  regulate,  and  it  is 
the  role  of  Congress  to  redirect  policy 


or  to  remind  agencies  of  their  respon- 
sibility. 

I  would  plead  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar)  to  en- 
dorse this  proposal  because  of  his  high 
regard  for  life. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  very  genuine  and  sincere 
approach  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  UNSOELD]  has  taken  and 
her  enormous  sensitivity  to  life.  In  so 
many  respects  and  so  many  ways  she 
has  been  an  advocate  for  quality  of  life. 

But  in  the  highway  program.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  no  Federal  law  re- 
quiring child  safety  seats  on  board 
automobiles. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
used  "we"  loosely.  It  is  required  in 
many  States. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Yes,  but  with  this 
amendment  we  would  be  going  further 
than  Federal  highway  safety  law  does 
today  for  the  purposes  of  aviation 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  keep  a  plane  within  the  State's  bor- 
ders. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  But  we  are  still 
doing  more  than  Federal  highway  safe- 
ty laws  do  today,  and  we  are  leaving 
the  element  of  choice,  as  there  is  in 
most  States  and  under  most  laws,  for 
the  automobile,  and  still  only  less  than 
half  of  parents  choose  to  use  child  safe- 
ty restraints  in  automobiles.  I  think 
we  are  actually  going  further  in  this 
language  for  aviation  than  Federal  law 
does,  than  State  law  does. 
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Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  the  wrong  committee  for  me  to 
help  you  work  on  that  issue.  But  I 
would  urge  you  to  please  give  consider- 
ation to  those  infants  and  those  under 
2  years  old.  who  are  so  helpless  and  are 
dependent  upon  us  adults  to  make  the 
decisions  for  them  that  are  going  to 
protect  them.  They  should  be  as  safe  as 
the  pop  cans  on  the  planes. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  Lightfoot-Unsoeld  child 
safety  restraint  amendment  to  the  Aviation  In- 
frastructure Investment  Act.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  1533,  tfie  bill  on  which  this  amendment 
is  modeled.  I  support  the  use  of  child  safety 
restraints  for  children  under  2  years  old  on 
commercial  flights. 

Presently,  children  under  the  age  of  2  years 
are  held  in  their  parents'  laps  on  commercial 
flights.  These  children  are  more  at  nsk  than 
any  other  airplane  passengers,  who  are  re- 
strained in  their  seats.  It  is  absurd  that  present 
pxjiicy  treats  the  safety  of  an  infant  with  less 
regard  than  the  safety  of  an  adult.  Young  chil- 
dren traveling  in  airplanes  should  be  provided 
with  safety  features  which  are  provided  tor 
adults — that  is,  an  effective  restraint  such  as 
an  infant  seat.  As  we  all  know,  children  in  cars 
must  be  strapped  into  an  infant  seat.  Young 
children  traveling  in  airplanes  should  be  af- 


forded the  same  level  of  safety  as  children 
traveling  in  cars. 

The  Association  of  Flight  Attendants  is 
among  the  supporters  of  this  amendment. 
Flight  attendants  are  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  their  passengers,  yet  they  cannot  protect 
unrestrained  infants  in  the  event  of  severe  tur- 
bulence or — even  worse — an  accident. 

This  amendment  does  not  mandate  one 
type  of  safety  restraint,  but  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  ample  latitude  in 
setting  requirements  for  proper  child  restraints 
on  commercial  flights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Lightfoot-Unsoeld  amend- 
ment IS  an  important  amendment  protecting 
our  youngest  children.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment  to  the  Aviation 
Infrastructure  Investment  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar] 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

LiGHTFOOT). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    LIGHTFOOT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  270,  noes  155, 
not  voting  13.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  487] 
AYES— 270 


Allard 

Collins  (ID 

Glickman 

Andrews  iME) 

Collins  (MI) 

Gonzalei 

Andrews  (TXi 

Combest 

Goodlatte 

AppleKale 

Cooper 

Gordon 

Archer 

Coppersmith 

Goss 

Armey 

Costello 

Grams 

Bacchus  iFL) 

Coyne 

Gunderson 

Bachus  lALl 

Cramer 

Hall  (OH) 

Baesler 

Crane 

Hall  (TX) 

Baker  (CAi 

Oanner 

Hamburg 

Barcia 

de  Lugo  (Vlt 

Hamilton 

Barlow 

Deal 

Hefner 

Barrett  (WI) 

DeLay 

Hilliard 

Barton 

Derrick 

Hoagland 

Bateman 

Deutsch 

Hobson 

Bellenson 

Dickey 

Hochbrueckner 

Bentley 

Dicks 

Hoke 

Bereuter 

Dingell 

Horn 

Bevill 

Dixon 

Houghton 

Bilbray 

DooUtlle 

Hoyer 

Billrakis 

Dreier 

HufDngton 

Bishop 

Duncan 

Hughes 

Blackwell 

Durbin 

Hutco 

Blut« 

Edwards  (CA) 

Inhofe 

Boehlert 

Edwards  (TX) 

Is  took 

Bonior 

Emerson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Borskl        » 

English  (OKI 

Johnson  (SD) 

Boucher 

Ewlng 

Johnson.  E  B. 

Brewster 

Fan- 

Johnson.  Sam 

Brooks 

Fawell 

Kanjoraki 

Browder 

Fazio 

Kaptur 

Brown  iCAi 

Fields  (TX) 

Kildee 

Brown  (FL) 

Fingerhut 

Kim 

Brown  (OH) 

FoglietU 

Kleczka 

Bryant 

Ford  (MI) 

Klein 

Banning 

Ford  (TNl 

Kolbe 

Buyer 

Fowler 

Kyi 

Calvert 

Franks  (CT) 

LaFalce 

Camp 

Frost 

Lancaster 

Canady 

Gallo 

Lantoa 

Cantwell 

Gejdenson 

LaRocco 

Carr 

Gekas 

Laugblio 

Castle 

Gephardt 

Levin 

Chapman 

Geren 

Levy 

Clay 

Gibbons 

Lewis  (FL) 

Clement 

Cilchrest 

Lipinski 

Clyburn 

Gillmor 

Lloyd 

Collins  (GAl 

Gilman 

Machtley 

Mann 

Petri 

Man  ton 

Pickett 

Manzullo 

Pickle 

Martinez 

Pomeroy 

Mazzoli 

Porter 

McCandless 

Portman 

McCloskey 

Poshard 

McCurdy 

Pnce  (NO 

McHugh 

Pryce  (OH) 

Mclnnis 

Quinn 

McKeon 

Rahall 

Meehan 

Rams  tad 

Meek 

Rangel 

Menendcz 

Ravenel 

Meyers 

Reed 

Mica 

Regula 

Miller  (CA) 

Richardson 

Miller  (FL) 

Ridge 

Mineta 

Roberts 

Minge 

Rogers 

Moakley 

Rohrabacher 

Molinarl 

RosLehtinen 

Mollohan 

Roukema 

Montgomery 

Royce 

Moorhead 

Sabo 

Moran 

Sangmeister 

Natcher 

Santorum 

Neal  (MA) 

Sarpalius 

Neal  (NO 

Sawyer 

Norton  (DC) 

Saxton 

Oberstar 

Schaefer 

Obey 

Schiff 

Ortiz 

Schumer 

Owens 

Sharp 

Oxley 

Shaw 

Packard 

Shuster 

Parker 

Sisisky 

Paxon 

Skaggs 

Payne  (VA) 

Skeen 

Penny 

Skelton 

Peterson  (FL) 

Slattery 

Peterson  (MN) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Abercrombie 

NOES— 15 
Hasten 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Hastings 

Baker  (LA) 

Hayes 

Ballenger 

Hefley 

Barca 

Herger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Hinchey 

Bartlett 

Hoekstra 

Beeerra 

Holden 

Bliley 

Hunter 

Boehner 

Hutchinson 

Bonilla 

Hyde 

Burton 

Inglis 

Byrne 

Inslee 

Callahan 

Jacobs 

Cardin 

Jefferson 

Clayton 

Johnson  (GA) 

Cllnger 

Johnston 

Coble 

Kasich 

Coleman 

Kennedy 

Condit 

Kennelly 

Conyers 

King 

Cox 

Kingston 

Crapo 

Klink 

Cunningham 

Klug 

Darden 

Knollenberg 

DeFazio 

Kopetski 

DeLauro 

Kreidler 

Diaz-Balart 

Lambert 

Dooley 

Lazio 

Doman 

Leach 

Dunn 

Lehman 

Engel 

Lewis  (GAl 

English  (AZ) 

Lightfoot 

Eshoo 

Linder 

Evans 

Livingston 

Everett 

Long 

Fields  (LA) 

Lowey 

Filner 

Maloney 

Fish 

Margolies- 

Frank  (MA) 

.Mezvinsky 

Franks  (NJ) 

Markey 

Furse 

Matsui 

Gallegly 

McCollum 

Gingrich 

McCrery 

Goodling 

McDade 

Grandy 

McHale 

Greenwood 

McKinncy 

Gutierrez 

McMillan 

Hancock 

Mfume 

Hansen 

Michel 

Harman 

Mink 
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Snowe 

Washington 

Wolf 

Wyden 

Grandy 

McCandless 

Santorum 

Solomon 

Waters 

Woolsey 

Zeliff 

Greenwood 

McCloskey 

Sawyer 

Spence 

Gunderson 

McCollum 

Saxton 

Spratt 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Gutierrez 

McCrery* 

Schaefer 

Steams 

Ackerman 

Faleomavaega 

McDermotl 

Hall  (OH) 

McCurdy 

Schenk 

Stenholm 

Berman 

(AS) 

MeNulty 

Hall  (TX) 

McDade 

Schiff 

Stokes 

de  la  Garza 

Flake 

Murphy 

Hamburg 

McHale 

Schroeder 

Studds 

Dellums 

Green 

Quillen 

Hamilton 

McHugh 

Schumer 

Stupak 

Lewis  (CA) 

Wilson 

Hansen 

Mclnnis 

Scott 

Sundqulst 

Harman 

McKeon 

Sensenbrenner 

Swett 
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Hastert 

McKinney 

Serrano 

Synar 

Hastings 

McMillan 

Sharp 

Tanner 

Messrs. 

ROSTENKOWSKI,    JEFFER- 

Hayes 

Meehan 

Shaw 

Tauzin 

SON.      MCHALE,      SCOT'l'.      HEFLEY. 

Hefner 

Meek 

^  Shays 

Taylor  (MS) 
Taylor  (NO 

REYNOLDS,   and   SMITH  of  Michigan 

Herger 

Hilliard 

Menendez 
Meyers 

Shepherd 
Shuster 

Tejeda 

changed  their  vote  from 

"aye     to    no. 

Hinehey 

Mfume 

Sisisky 

Thornton 

Miss     COLLINS     of 

Michigan     and 

Hoagland 

Miller  (CA) 

Skaggs 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Messrs.      COMBEST,      BAESLER,      DE 
LUGO,      HOAGLAND,      TORKILDSEN. 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Miller  (FL) 

Mineu 

Minge 

Skeeo 

Skelton 

Slattery 

TorricclU 

DREIER, 

GILCHREST, 

NEAL  of  Mas- 

Horn 

Mink 

Slaughter 

Towns 

sachusetts,     GOODLAi'lE.     PORTER, 

Houghton 

Moakley 

Smith  (U) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (OR) 

Traficant 
Tucker 

WAXMAN 

,    and    GOSS 

Changed    their 

Hoyer 
Huffington 

Molinari 
Mollohan 

Upton 

vote  from 

"no"  to  "aye. 

Hughes 

Montgomery 

Smith  (TX) 

Valentine 

So  the 

amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 

Hutchinson 

Moorhead 

Snowe 

Vento 
Volkmer 

stitute  for  the  amendment,  was  agreed 

Hutto 
Hyde 

Moran 
Morella 

Solomon 
Spence 

Vucanovich 

to. 

Inhofe 

Murtha 

Spratt 

Watt 

The  result  of  the  vote 

was  announced 

Inslee 

Nadler 

Stark 

Waxman 

as  above  recorded. 

Is  took 

Natcher 

Steams 
Stokes 
Strickland 

Weldon 
Wheat 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr. 

COLEMAN).  The 

Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson  (CT) 

Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Norton  (DO 

Whitten 

question 

s  on  the  amendment  offered 

Studds 

Williams 

by    the    gentleman    from    Iowa    [Mr. 

Johnson  (GA) 

Oberstar 

Stupak 

Wise 

Wynn 

Yates 

LIGHTFOOT],  as  amended. 
The    question    was    taken;    and    the 

Johnson  (SDl  ' 
Johnson.  E  B. 
Johnson.  Sam 

Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 

Suntiqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Young  (AK) 

Chairman 

announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 

Johnston 

Orton 

Synar 

Young  (FL) 
Zimmer 

peared  to  have  it. 

Kaptur 
Kasich 

Owens 
Oxley 

Talent 
Tanner 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Kennedy 

Packard 

Tauzin 

Mr.    LIGHTFOOT.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

Kildee 

Pallone 

Taylor  (MS) 
Tejeda                 ' 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (WY) 

Morella 
Murlha 

demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Kim 
King 
Klcczk^ 

Parker 
Pastor 
Paxon 

Myers 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Klein 

Payne (NJ) 

Thompson 

Nadler 

vice,  and  there  were — ayes  374,  noes  48, 

Klink 

Payne  (VA) 

Thornton 
Thurman 
Torkildsen                       , 

Nussle 
Olver 

not  voting  16.  as  follows 

Klug 
Kolbe 

Pelosi 
Peterson  (FD 

Orton 

[Roll  No.  488] 

Kopetski 

Peterson  (MN) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Pallone 

AYES— 374 

Kreidler 

Petri 

Pastor 

Kyi 

Pickett 

Payne (NJ) 
Pelosi 
Pombo 
Reynolds 

Abercrombie 

Canady 

Emerson 

LaFalce 

Pickle 

Traficant 

Andrews  (MEl 

Cantwell 

Engel 

Lambert 

Pomeroy 

Tucker 

^   Andrews  (NJ) 

Cardin 

English  (AZ) 

Lancaster 

Porter 

Underwood  (GU) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Carr 

English  (OK) 

Lantos 

Portman 

Unsoeld 

Applegate 

Castle 

E^hoo 

LaRocco 

Poshard 

Valentine 

Roemer 

Archer 

Chapman 

Evans 

Laughlin 

Price  (NO 

>    Velazquez 

Romero-Barcelo 

Bacchus  (FLl 

Clay 

Everett 

Lazio 

Pryce  (OH) 

Vento 

(PR) 

Bachus  (ALi 

Clayton 

Ewlng 

Leach 

Quinn 

Visclosky 

Rose 

Baesler 

Clement 

Fan- 

Lehman 

Rahall 

Volkmer 

Rostenkowski 

Baker  (CAl 

Clinger 

Fawell 

Levin 

Rangel 

Vucanovich 

Roth 

Barca 

Clyburn 

Fazio 

Levy 

Ravenel 

Walsh 

Rowland 

Bare  1  a 

Coleman 

Fields  (LA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Reed 

Washington 

Roybal-Allard 

Barlow 

Collins  (GA) 

Fields  (trX) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Regula 

Waters 

Rush 

Barrett  (NE) 

Collins  (ID 

Filner  ( 

Lipinski 

Reynolds 

Watt 

Sanders 

Barrett  (WI) 

Collins  (MI) 

Flngerl(ut 

Livingston 

Richardson 

Waxman 

Schenk 

Barton 

Combest 

Fish      ! 

Lloyd 

Ridge 

Weldon 

Schroeder 

Bateman 

Conyers 

FoglietU 

Long 

Roemer 

Wheat 

Scoff 

Beeerra 

Cooper 

Ford  (MI) 

Lowey 

Rogers 

Whitten 

Sensenbrenner 

Bellenson 

Coppersmith 

.    Ford  (TN) 

Machtley 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Williams 

Serrano 

Bentley 

Costello 

Fowler 

Maloney 

Rose 

Wise 

Shays 

Bereuter 

Coyne 

Frank  (MA) 

Mann 

Rostenkowski 

Wolf 

Shepherd 

Bevill 

Cramer 

Franks  (CT) 

Manton 

Roth 

Woolsey 

Slaughter 

Bilbray 

Crane 

Franks  (NJ) 

Manzullo 

Roukema 

Wyden 

Smith  (lA) 

Bilirakis 

Cunningham 

Frost 

Margolies- 

Rowland 

Wynn 

Smith  (MI) 

Bi.shop 

Danner 

Furse 

Mezvinsky 

Roybal-Allard 

Yates 

Smith  (OR) 

Blackwell 

Darden 

Gallegly 

Markey 

Rush 

Young  (AK) 

Smith  (TXi 

Blute 

de  Lugo  (VI) 

Gallo 

Martinez 

Sabo 

Young  (FD 

Stark 

Boehlert 

Deal 

Gejdenson 

Matsui 

Sanders 

Zeliff 

Strickland 

Bonior 
Borski 

DeLauro 
Derrick 

Gekas 
Gephardt 

Mazzoli 

.Sangmeister 

Zimmer 

Stump 
Swift 

Boucher 

Deutsch 

Geren 

NOES— 48 

Brewster 

Diaz-Balart 

Gibbons 

Talent 

Brooks 

Dickey 

Cilchrest 

Allard 

Coble 

Hancock 

Thomas  (CA) 

Browder 

Dicks 

Gillmor 

Armey 

Condit 

Hefley 

Thomas  (WY) 

Brown  (FL) 

Dlngell 

Gilman 

Baker (LAI 

Cox 

Hoekstra 

Thompson 

Brown  (OH) 

Dixon 

Gingrich 

Ballenger 

Crapo 

Hoke 

Underwood  (GUI 

Bryant 

Dooley 

Glickman 

Bartlett 

DeFazio 

Hunter 

Unsoeld 

Bunning 

Dreier 

Gonzalez 

Bliley 

DeLay 

Inglis 

Velazquez 

Buyer 

Duncan 

Goodlatte 

Boehner 

Doolittle 

Kanjorski 

Visclosky 

Byrne 

Durbin 

Gordon 

Bonilla 

Doman 

Kingston 

Walker 

Calvert 

Edwards  (CA) 

Goss 

Burton 

Dunn 

Knollenberg 

Walsh 

Camp 

Edwards  (TX) 

Grams 

Callahan 

Goodling 

Lightfoot 
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Linder 

Pombo 

Smith  (MI) 

Mica 

Rams  tad 

Stenholm 

Michel 

Roberts 

Stump 

Myers 

Rohrabacber 

Taylor  iNC) 

Nuule 

Royce 

Upton 

Penny 

Sarpalius 

Walker 

• 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Ackerman 

Flake 

Qutllen 

Berman 

Green 

Romero- Barcelo 

Brown  (CAi 

Kennelly 

(PR) 

de  la  Garza 

Lewis  (CA) 

Wilson 

Dellums 

McDermott 

t 

Faleomavaega 

McNuIty 

(ASi 

Murphy 

a  1602 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annonced 
as  above  recorded. 

A.MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  M.S    DA.NNER 

Ms.  DANNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Da.nner:  Page 
12.  before  line  8.  insert  the  following; 

SEC.  203.  PROCESSING  FEES. 

Section  313(f)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1354<fl)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■(3)  Foreign  repair  station  certification 
AND  inspection  fees.— The  Administrator 
shall  establish  and  collect  fees  for  certifi- 
cation and  inspection  of  repair  stations  out- 
side of  the  United  States  equivalent  to  the 
costs  of  providing  the  certification  and  in- 
spection services.". 

Redesignate  subsequent  sections  of  title  II 
of  the  bill  accordingly 

Ms.  DANNER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  DANNER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Minnesota    [Mr.    Obek- 

STAR]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined  this 
amendment.  It  deals  with  fees  on  for- 
eign repair  stations,  to  recover  the 
costs  of  FAA  certification  and  inspec- 
tion of  repair  stations  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Ms.  DANNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  see  the  amendment  on  this  side.  I 
think  it  makes  eminent  good  sense.  It 
was  a  recommendation  of  the  National 
Performance  Review.  It  is  a  sensible 
amendment.  We  are  delighted  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  DANNER.  Mr.  chairman,  my  amend- 
ment   takes    language    from    Vice    President 


Gore's  Reinventing  Government  report  and 
codifies  his  recommendation  by  calling  on  the 
Federal  government  to  start  charging  fees  lor 
the  services  it  provides.  This  is  a  good  gov- 
ernment amendment  and  the  beginning  of 
what  I  hope  will  be  further  action  to  enact  Mr. 
Gore's  recommendations  so  we  may  create  a 
government  that  works  better  and  costs  less. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  will  require  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  recoup  the 
expenses  it  incurs  when  it  sends  FAA  inspec- 
tors to  certify  and  do  spot  checks  of  foreign 
repair  stations. 

I  believe  it  is  financially  responsible  to 
charge  these  facilities  for  the  full  expense  the 
Federal  Government  incurs  for  FAA  certifi- 
cation and  surveillance.  With  my  amendment, 
the  FAA  will  now  be  required  to  charge  for  all 
the  expenses  it  incurs  for  these  inspection. 

In  speaking  with  the  airlines,  the  FAA  and 
air  cargo  groups,  none  felt  the  additional  costs 
will  be  significant  or  have  an  adverse  impaci 
on  their  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  this  good 
Government  amendment  and  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  and  his 
staff  for  their  support  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Ms.  Danner). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  OBERSTAR 

Mr,  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ober.star;  Page 
26.  line  1,  strike  "June  1"  and  insert  "Janu- 
ary 15". 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  accel- 
erate the  date  by  which  the  FAA  is  to 
complete  the  study  required  by  section 
210  of  the  bill  for  a  system  for  allocat- 
ing slots  for  international  service  at 
O'Hare  Airport. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  rise  in  very 
strong  support  of  this  amendment,  and 
I  just  wish  to  indicate  that  it  will  ac- 
celerate the  time  in  which  there  will  be 
a  report  due.  It  moves  the  time  up  by 
6  months,  to  January.  I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  amendment,  and  we  are 
happy  to  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Minnesota    [Mr.    OBER- 

STAR). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A.MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MORAN 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moran:  Page 
24.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following: 

(4)  NONAPPLICABILITY  TO  WASHINGTON  NA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT.— This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  operations  at  Washington  National 
Airport. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all   amendments 


thereto  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran]  and  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
includes  a  provision  that  would  require 
the  FAA  to  review  the  slot  restrictions 
that  currently  exist  at  four  high-den- 
sity airports:  O'Hare,  J.F.K., 
LaGuardia.  and  Washington  National 
Airports. 

My  amendment  would  delete  Waish- 
ington  National  Airport  from  that  re- 
view. The  reasons  are  very  clear. 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  an  iron- 
clad commitment  that  was  signed  by 
all  the  parties,  including  the  local  Gov- 
ernments in  this  region,  that  the  slot 
restrictions  at  National  Airport  would 
not  be  changed.  We  currently  have  62 
takeoffs  and  landings  at  National  Air- 
port, more  than  1  a  minute;  37  commer- 
cial slots.  The  principal  concern  is  one 
of  safety,  safety  for  airline  passengers, 
safety  for  the  residents  who  live  in  this 
very  populous  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  breach  of  that 
commitment  would  be  unconscionable, 
and  that  is  exactly  the  intent  of  this 
review. 

You  would  not  do  the  review  of  the 
slot  restrictions  unless  there  was  an  in- 
tent to  lift  or  remove  restrictions  on 
these  high-density  airports. 

Mr.  Chairman.  $1.5  billion  has  been 
invested  in  a  capital  improvement  pro- 
gram at  Washington  National  Airport. 
That  capital  improvement  program  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  those 
slot  restrictions  will  not  change. 
(  Mr.  Chairman.  National  Airport  is 
liot  the  only  airport,  not  the  only  ac- 
dess  that  people  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  have  available  to 
them.  The  fact  is  that  Washington/Dul- 
les Airport,  which  is  undergoing  a  SI 
billion  expansion,  has  plenty  of  capac- 
ity: Baltimore-Washington  Inter- 
national Airport  [BWI],  has  underuti- 
lized capacity.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  divert  flights  from  those  airports  to 
Washington  National  Airport. 

We  sit  right  in  the  heart  of  a  very 
populous  area.  This  is  a  sensitive  area, 
as  well,  from  a  political  standpoint,  as 
the  chairman  and  my  colleagues  would 
understand. 

I  would  like  to  posit  one  further  rea- 
son why  this  amendment  should  pass, 
and  that  is  that  if  it  does  not.  it  is 
going  to  be  interpreted  as  one  more  ac- 
tion that  the  Congress  has  taken  for  its 
own  convenience.  Rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully, that  is  the  way  it  will  be  inter- 
preted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  commit- 
ment that  the  slot  restrictions  at  Na- 
tional Airport  will  not  be  changed.  It  is 
inappropriate  to  conduct  this  review. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 
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Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman.^ 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Moran  amendment  to  eliminate  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  from  the  re- 
view of  slot  restrictions  at  our  Nation's 
high  density  airports. 

The  existing  slot  rule  at  National 
Airport  was  a  compact  between  Fed- 
eral, local,  and  airport  officials.  Its  es- 
tablishment by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  was  in  response  to  the 
many  appeals  of  citizens  and  local 
elected  officials  for  relief  from  airport 
noise.  Its  preservation  is  essential  to 
the  promises  that  were  made  during 
the  development  of  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  transfer  of  National  and 
Dulles  airports  from  FAA  control  to 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports 
Authority.  Indeed,  the  rule  allowing 
only  37  commercial  slots  per  hour  has 
been  established  by  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Airport  Act  itself. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  there  have 
been  legislative  and  administrative  at- 
tempts to  alter  the  slot  rule  at  Na- 
tional Airport.  In  the  past,  these  at- 
tempts have  been  cited  as  necessary  for 
airline  competition.  However.  I  want  to 
emphasize  again,  that  any  efforts  to 
alter  the  slot  rule  would  be  a  breach  of 
the  good  faith  agreement  that  led  to 
legislation  transferring  control  of  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  airports  from  the 
FAA  to  a  local  authority.  Changes  in 
the  slot  rule  would  destroy  years  of 
hard  work  by  citizens,  by  Members  of 
Congress,  and  airport  officials  to  pro- 
vide genuine  relief  to  the  surrounding 
communities  impacted  by  the  traffic  in 
and  out  of  National  Airport. 

My  constituents  in  Montgomery 
County.  MD.  are  hard-hit  when  it 
comes  to  airport  noise.  They  are  im- 
pacted by  flights,  not  only  from  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  but  from  Dul- 
les and  Baltimore-Washington  Inter- 
national Airport,  as  well.  It  would  be 
simply  unfair  to  expect  my  Montgom- 
ery County  Community  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  any  additional  noise  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  tampering  with  the  existing 
slot  rule. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Moran  Amendment  that  would  delete 
Washington  National  Airport  from  the 
FAA  study  of  the  slot  rule  at  high  den- 
sity airports. 

D  rsio 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  oppose  this 
amendment  as  strongly  as  I  can.  It 
would  exclude,  make  an  exception  and 
exclude  National  Airpcrt  from  a  study 
provision,  and  I  think  it  has  to  be  em- 
phasized this  is  a  study  provision  in 
this  bill,  which  requires  the  Secretary 
to  study  and  provide  recommendations 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  High  Density 
Rule.  That  is  what  it  does. 

If  there  were  to  be  any  changes  what- 
ever in  any  of  the  slot-controlled  air- 


ports, be  it  National.  O'Hare. 
LaGuardia.  there  would  be  required 
new  legislation  which  would  come  be- 
fore this  body  and  be  subject  to  a  full 
debate  at  that  time. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  slot- 
control  rule  was  enacted  in  1969.  there 
have  been  enormous  changes  in  our 
aviation  world,  refinements,  improve- 
ments. The  technology  has  improved 
dramatically.  Our  ability  to  control 
aircraft  has  irrvpj:oved  dramatically. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  time,  it  is  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  at  least 
take  a  look  at  this  and  see  if  in  fact 
the  improvements  in  technology,  the 
improvements  in  our  ability  to  control 
aircraft  have  reached  a  stage  where  we 
could  review  this  and  perhaps  make 
changes  in  the  slot  control  group. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  we  have 
had  dramatic  improvements  in  our 
ability  to  control  noisy  aircraft.  It  will 
not  be  too  much  longer  that  we  are 
going  to  have  an  absolute  prohibition 
on  the  use  of  the  noisier  aircraft.  We 
move  to  stage  3. 

I  know  that  is  a  concern  of  those  who  ' 
are  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  but  we 
have  made  strides  in  all  these  areas. 

All  we  are  asking  and  all  we  are  pro- 
posing is  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  this  question.  If  it  turns  out 
there  is  no  merit  in  what  we  are  pro- 
posing, then  obviously  there  will  not  be 
legislation  proposed,  but  I  do  think  It 
is  a  little  harsh  to  say  that  we  cannot 
even  look  at  it.  We  cannot  even  con- 
sider whether  or  not  changes  that  have 
existed  would  make  it  feasible  to  make 
those  changes. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  concerns  that  we  have  in  support  of 
the  Moran  amendment  is  that  the 
study,  what  assurances  do  we  have  that 
the  agreements  that  were  reached  in 
1986  when  the  National  Airport  was 
transferred  to  the  Authority,  there 
were  arrangements  made  between  the 
jurisdictions,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  to  the 
number  of  flights. 

Will  the  study  be  mindful  of  he  com- 
mitments that  were  made  in  1986?  It 
seems  to  me  the  study  is  just  going  to 
be  looking  at  the  congestion-noise  is- 
sues and  would  not  take  into  consider- 
ation commitments  that  have  been  pre- 
viously made  by  the  local  jurisdictions. 
That  is  one  of  our  concerns. 

What  assurances  can  the  gentleman 
give  us  that  that  would  also  be  part  of 
the  study? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  think  clearly  we  are 
going  to  have  a  study  which  is  obvi- 
ously going  to  be  mindful  of  this.  At 
the  moment,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
by  law  there  is  a  limitation  of  37  slots. 
So  that  is  clearly  a  part  of  the  mix. 
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That  was  part  of  the  agreement  that 
was  made.  That  would  have  to  be  a 
part  of  any  consideration  of  a  study 
that  would  be  made  in  regard  to  this 
issue. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Would  the  study  take 
into  consideration  commitments  that 
were  given  when  the  current  arrange- 
ments at  National  Airport  were  estab- 
lished in  1986? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  In  1986? 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  It  is  part  of  the  law. 
That  is  in  the  law  now.  That  would 
have  to  be  a  part  of  the  consideration 
of  any  study  that  would  be  undertaken. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
again  urge  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment which  simply  calls  for  a  study, 
nothing  beyond  that. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  rise  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  Moran  amendment  and  to  say 
p6  my  colleagues,  you  should  not  want 
'to  touch  this  one  with  a  10-foot  pole. 
Not  only  does  it  break  a  promise  that 
there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  slots  at  National  Airport,  be- 
cause it  says  there  «nay  well  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  slots  at  Na- 
tional Airport,  but  National  Airport  is 
nationally  regarded  as  the  plantation 
of  the  Congress  itself.  National  Airport 
is  seen,  and  I  might  say  not  without 
cause,  as  an  airport  the  Congress  hats 
kept  close  to  itself  for  its  own  conven- 
ience as.  if  you  will  forgive  me,  a  perk 
of  the  Congress. 

National  Airport  was  handed  over  to 
local  control  in  the  late  eighties  with  a 
promise  not  to  change  the  number  of 
slots. 

Who  wants  this  change?  It  is  the  big 
airlines  who  want  this  change.  They 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  expand 
the  number  of  slots  at  National  Air- 
port. If  you  vote  against  the  Moran 
amendment,  you  will  be  seen  by  your 
constituents  as  voting  for  your  own 
convenience,  as  voting  to  expand  slots 
so  that  you  can  more  easily  come  in 
and  go  out  of  National  Airport.  That 
may  not  be  what  you  mean,  but  that  is 
how  it  will  be  read  to  mean. 

To  throw  National  Airport  into  any 
group  of  airports  like  this  is  to  forget 
what  the  history  of  National  Airport 
has  been.  Members  had  control  of  Na- 
tional Airport  itself  until  the  courts 
threw  out  that  control  only  within  the 
last  couple  of  years. 

This  very  evening  by  coincidence, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  an  FAA 
noise  hearing  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia about  a  promise  that  has  not  been 
kept  on  noise  in  this  region,  despite 
the  number  of  slots  we  now  have. 

The  gentleman  says  what  harm  can 
it  do  to  study  the  number  of  slots?  We 
have  not  done  anything  about  the  num- 
ber of  slots. 

The  gentleman  forgets  that  we  have 
outstanding    bonds,    may    have    more. 
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that  we  are  in  the  middle  of  construc- 
tion. Do  we  want  to  send  a  signal  that 
this  construction  may  be  undone,  de- 
spite the  millions  of  dollars  that  are 
tied  up  in  it  by  a  study  that  has  now 
been  thrown  on  the  table  out  of  no- 
where by  the  Congress  and  again  it  will 
be  interpreted  that  we  are  doing  the 
bidding  of  the  airlines  and  that  we  are 
doing  our  own  bidding. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  is  what 
this  bill  is  about,  but  it  is  time  that 
this  Congress  understood  the  appear- 
ances it  gives  when  it  takes  actions 
like  this. 

I  am  asking  that  we  omit  National 
Airport.  It  is  not  just  another  airport. 
It  is  an  airport  fraught  with  history,  a 
history  in  which  this  Congress  is  deep- 
ly implicated. 

National  Airport  is  not  a  perk.  If  you 
vote  against  the  Moran  amendment 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  perk  and  it  looks 
as  though  we  want  to  expand  the  num- 
ber of  slots  for  our  own  convenience 
and  that  we  are  not  treating  National 
Airport  as  we  treat  all  other  airports. 
We  do  not  need  to  send  that  signal  dur- 
ing this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  vote  for  the  Moran 
amendment. 

a  1620 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  against  the 
amendment,  in  opposition  to  what  the 
committee  has  done,  and  in  strong  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran]. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
new  here  since  1986.  this  airport  used  to 
be  the  airport  that  everyone  thought 
that  Congress  controlled.  The  Congress 
did  a  bold  act,  and,  quite  frankly,  when 
the  Congress  ran  this  airport,  it  was 
the  worst  run  airport  in  the  Nation. 
The  congestion  was  a  mess.  They  could 
not  even  connect  the  metro  to  the  ter- 
minal. It  was  a  fiasco. 

So,  working  together  in  a  bipartisan 
manner,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  developed  a 
program.  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  the 
entire  country,  of  slot  limits  on  this 
airport. 

Now  what  my  colleagues  will  be  vot- 
ing on  today— think  of  two  words.  This 
is  special  interest  legislation  for  an 
airline  or  two  to  come  in  here,  and. 
second,  this  is  what  I  call  the  alu- 
minum sky  policy.  They  want  to  pour 
every  aircraft  that  they  can  into  this 
airport  regardless  of  anything. 

Now  what  are  the  meanings?  One, 
congestion  at  the  airport,  as  the  gen- 
tlewoman said,  this  airport  is  being 
planned  for  the  limits  that  we  have, 
but  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
new,  it  was  a  snowy  day,  it  was  a 
snowy  day  in  Washington,  when  an  Air 
Florida  airplane  hit  the  14th  Street 
Bridge,  and  many  people  died.  If  my 
colleagues  recall,  Lenny  Scutnick  was 
the  one  who  was  the  hero  who  saved 
many,  many  people. 


They  want  to  bring  in  as  many  as 
they  possibly  can.  They  do  not  care 
how  much  noise  comes  up  into  George- 
town. 

Let  me  just  say  for  the  Members  who 
are  listening: 

This  airport  is  not  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Now  it  used  to  be  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  helped  fashion 
a  compromise  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  and  the  other 
Members  from  this  region,  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Morella].  It  was  bipartisan.  But  now 
they  want  to  come  in,  and  they  want  to 
pour  them  in. 

Now,  if  FA  A  wants  to  do  this  and 
they  say  it  is  just  a  study,  well,  that  is 
the  way  this  thing  begins. 

Lastly,  the  Congress  does  not  have 
the  right  to  do  this.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, "You  wouldn't  want  this  done 
in  your  own  airport  in  your  own  region. 
Think  in  terms  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  who  represents  this  airport, 
the  gentlewoman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  represents  this  airport. 
You  don't  have  any  right  to  come  in 
and  tell  them  what  their  slot  limits 
should  be.  Let's  respect  what  was  done 
in  the  past   " 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  business- 
men come  and  say  they  can  never  rely 
on  what  the  Congress  does  because 
they  do  something  1  year,  and  then 
they  change  the  tax  laws  4  or  5  years 
later.  This  would  be  doing  the  same 
thing.  It  is  the  aluminum  sky  policy  to 
bring  congestion  and,  I  believe,  perhaps 
dangerous. 

The  last  point  is  the  Airline  Pilots 
Association  took  a  poll  about  2  months 
ago,  and  National  Airport,  this  airport 
that  they  want  to  bring  more  aircraft 
in,  was  voted  as  the  most  dangerous 
airport  in  the  Nation— the  most  dan- 
gerous airport  in  the  Nation.  Now,  my 
colleagues'  families  come  through  this 
airport,  my  colleagues'  staff  comes 
through  this  airport,  people  come 
through  this  airport  that  live  in  this 
region.  It  is  wrong.  It  is  unfair.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment  to  keep 
the  agreement  that  was  fashioned  after 
so  many  years  of  animosity  that  com- 
pletely works,  and  I  urge  a  yes  vote  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  some  truth  in 
amending  here,  and  accuracy  in  amend- 
ing. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  strikes  that  language  un- 
necessarily. It  proposes  to  remove  a 
study  of  the  slot  or  the  high-density 
rule  that  happens  to  include  National 
Airport.  It  does  not,  the  provision  in 
the  bill  does  not,  have  implementing 
language.  No  administrative  action  can 
result  from  the  study  to  be  under- 
taken. This  study,  I  would  say  to  the 


gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf], 
was  not  stimulated  by  some  airline.  In 
fact,  I  would  suspect  that  the  airlines 
would  not  like  to  have  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  slots  at  National  be- 
cause they  like  the  control,  they  like 
to  have  those  slots  priced  very  high, 
and  they  like  to  limit  the  number  of 
the  operations  there  because  it  in- 
creases their  bottom  line.  The  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Airlines  rec- 
ommended a  study  of  the  high-density 
rule.  We  did  not  focus  on  National  Air- 
port. 

Second.  I  want  to  point  out  that  in 
the  law.  the  high-density  rule,  the  ad- 
ministrator may  not  increase  the  num- 
ber of  instruments  flight  rule,  takeoffs 
and  landings,  authorized  for  air  car- 
riers by  the  high-density  rule  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  and  may  not 
decrease  the  number  of  such  takeoffs 
and  landings  except  for  reasons  of  safe- 
ty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  study  the 
high-density  rule  to  determine  whether 
the  Nations  and  the  world's  busiest 
airport.  O'Hare,  can  make  adjustments 
in  the  way  that  airport  operates  to  ac- 
commodate the  increasing  number  of 
international  arrivals,  the  increasing 
numbers  of  commuters,  the  increased 
numbers  of  essential  service  operations 
that  want  to  use  that  airport,  and,  if 
we  have  service  to  Chicago  out  of  Na- 
tional, as  we  do.  then  National  has  to 
be  included  in  the  study. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Let 
us  be  honest.  The  provision  in  the  bill 
does  not  change  this  law.  It  does  not 
change  the  law. 

Mr.  WOLP\  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman says  it  does  not  change  the  law. 
but  it  provides  for  the  study  which  will 
lead  to  that. 

Second,  this  is 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  time. 
"Lead  to"  means  another  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  gentleman  had  plenty  of  time. 

If  any  other  act  were  ever  proposed 
to  move  then  against  any  such  act 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  And  there  would  be 
hearings,  there  would  be  full  action  by 
the  committee,  before  any  such  action 
would  be  taken. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  think,  if  I  tell  the  gen- 
tleman the  difference  here  that  the 
Congress  has  enacted  on  the  other  air- 
ports, we  are  not  trying  to  kill  the 
study  for  the  other  airports.  We  are  not 
trying  to  kill  the  study  for  the  three 
other  airports.  The  Congress,  working 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
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from  California  [Mr.  Mineta]  fashioned 
this  compromise 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
claim b}y  time.  The  gentleman  refused 
to  accedpe  to  a  limitation  on  time.  We 
could  have  had  this  debate  all  con- 
cluded by  now.  But  I  insist  on  pointing 
out  that  this  is  a  study.  It  does  not  sin- 
gle out  National  Airport.  It  deals  with 
the  four  slot-controlled  airports.  If  we 
are  going  to  improve  air  traffic  in  this 
country,  we  have  got  to  look  at  the  to- 
tality. We  cannot  say,  "Study  the 
high-density  rule,  but,  by  the  way, 
don't  include  one-fourth  of  it."  That 
does  not  make  any  sense. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  study  is  complete,  it  has  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  White  House,  to  the  Con- 
gress; that  is,  to  this  body,  to  the  other 
body.  No  action  can  be  taken  to  imple- 
ment one  whit  of  a  recommendation, 
and  before  any  further  action  be  taken, 
this  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  would 
hold  hearings,  we  would  explore  the 
issue  publicly,  but  I  repeat;  The  focus 
is  not  on  National  Airport.  There  is  no 
intention  here  to  change  the  high-den- 
sity rule  at -Rational  Airport.  But  we 
do  have  to  study  it  as  part  of  the  total 
air  system  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  airport  is  an  iso- 
lated island.  Do  not  make  it  out  to  be 
something  that  it  is  not.  Never  fear  to 
study,  but  never  study  out  of  fear. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  In  regard  to  that,  in 
regard  to  the  study  that  has  been  pro- 
posed here,  it  is  suggested  that  some- 
how it  is  going  to  be  made  in  a  vacu- 
um, that  there  is  going  to  be  somebody 
who  is  going  to  rule  on  high  that  this 
has  to  be  changed.  But  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  legis- 
lation which  says; 

In  conducting  the  study  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  consult  with  officials  of  airports  sub- 
ject to  the  high  density  rule,  the  cities  in 
which  such  airports  are  located,  representa- 
tives of  citizens  living  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
airports,  air  carriers  now  serving  such  air- 
ports or  interested  In  inaugurating  such 
service. 

So.  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  com- 
prehensive study,  and  everybody  is 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  to  have  their  concerns  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  OBERSTAR]  for  his  comments.  I 
certainly  feel  better  listening  to  his  ex- 
planation of  the  committee's  action  of 
requesting  a  study,  and  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  is  sincere,  and  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
sincere,  in  looking  at  the  total  needs  of 
our  air  traffic  in  this  country. 

But  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  why  I 
hope    this   Committee   will    adopt   the 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran].  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  this  amendment 
be  adopted.  It  is  important  that  we 
look  at  the  high  density  rules  and  the 
impact  that  the  high  density  rules 
have  on  the  three  airports  that  were 
mentioned  other  than  National. 
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But  if  you  include  National  in  the  re- 
view, I  am  afraid  that  it  will  become  a 
political  issue,  and  not  an  issue  on  the 
policies  of  where  additional  flights 
may  in  fact  be  slotted. 

The  history  at  National  Airport  and 
the  number  of  slots  involves  a  great 
deal  of  political  compromise.  The  three 
jurisdictions  involved,  all  their  rep- 
resentatives support  the  slot  agree- 
ments that  were  reached  in  1986.  For, 
you  see,  two  of  the  regional  airports 
are  under  the  Authority;  one  is  not. 
There  are  different  funding  mecha- 
nisms involved  here  and  different  con- 
siderations. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  go  forward  with  the  study  that  the 
chairman  wants  to  see.  That  study 
should  look  at  safety  issues,  customer 
convenience  issues,  and  noise  issues. 
But  if  you  include  National  in  the 
study,  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be  a 
political  review. 

Now,  the  question  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is,  in  the 
study,  would  the  understandings  that 
were  reached  in  1986  concerning  the 
number  of  flights  out  of  National  be 
part  of  the  study?  Because  the  number 
of  flights  at  National  is  involved  in  the 
political  arrangements  reached  on  the 
running  of  the  three  airports,  and  it 
should  be  part  of  the  considerations. 
But  if  you  start  looking  at  that,  I 
think  you  compromise  the  other  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  comments  and  the  way  your 
committee  is  going  about  this  review. 
But  for  the  sake  of  the  work  of  your 
committee,  I  hope  this  Committee  will 
adopt  the  Moran  amendment. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARDIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  subject.  But  how  can 
you  proceed  on  a  study  of  the  high-den- 
sity rule  that  covers  four  major  air- 
ports in  America  without  at  least  in- 
cluding the  traffic  that  originates  and 
terminates  at  National  Airport,  when 
traffic  goes  from  this  airport  to  those 
other  three? 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  I  interpret  the  Moran 
amendment  to  allow  the  study  to  look 
at  all  flights  going  into  the  other  three 
airports,  including  those  originating  at 
National  Airport,  as  part  of  its  study. 
If  we  need  to  clarify  that,  I  am  sure  we 
would  be  supportive  of  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
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study  would  look  at  flights  that  are  at 
National  Airport  that  involve  the  other 
three  airports. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Moran  amendment. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Cardin],  in  saying  how  much  re- 
spect we  have  for  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  In  particu- 
lar, I  worked  closely  with  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  that 
worked  so  hard  on  the  agreement  to 
put  National  Airport  and  Dulles  Air- 
port under  the  Authority.  I  was  op- 
posed to  that  initially  and  served  on 
the  Holton  Commission.  Senator  Sar- 
BANES,  my  colleague,  sat  on  that  com- 
mission as  well.  As  you  will  remember, 
rare  for  Senator  Sarbanes,  there  was  a 
minifilibuster  in  the  Senate  which 
placed  the  legislation  in  jeopardy. 

In  the  course  of  the  consideration, 
there  was  clearly  an  agreement.  That 
agreement,  as  the  chairman  has  so  ably 
expressed,  incorporated  into  the  stat- 
ute the  limitation  on  slots. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  the 
Moran  amendment,  which  I  very 
strongly  support,  is  that  we  ought  not 
in  any  way  to  implicitly  or  explicitly, 
and  I  agree  with  the  chairman,  we  do 
not  explicitly  do  that,  send  a  message 
that  in  the  course  of  a  study,  that  the 
slot  limitation  at  National  should  not 
be  perceived  to  be,  in  effect,  inviolate. 
The  Chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber ask  why,  if  this  is  just  a  study,  is 
the  Moran  amendment  necessary?  It  is 
necessary  because  it  is  important  for 
us  to  send  the  message  to  those  who  do 
this  study  of  the  three  other  airports 
involved,  that  that  study  ought  not  be 
premised  or  based  in  its  conclusions  in 
any  way  that  the  slots  at  National  can 
be  modified. 

Now,  clearly  we  believe  they  ought 
not  to  be.  But  can  be.  If  this  is  a  part 
of  the  study,  logically  that  will  be  part 
of  the  consideration.  It  is  inevitable 
that  that  will  occur. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  is  not  ir- 
relevant, but  is  in  fact  on  point.  It  is  to 
restore  the  views  of  this  Congress  that 
in  putting  the  Authority  together,  we 
made  an  agreement,  and  we  have  not 
changed  that  agreement.  That  agree- 
ment was  that  the  slots  will  be  limited. 
Tt^ere  is  no  such  agreement  with  re- 
<«(3ect  to  the  other  three  airports. 

I  would  suggest  further  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  OBERSTAR],  who  so  ably  chairs 
this  subcommittee,  that  the  Moran 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  pre- 
clude consideration  by  the  study  of 
what  the  flights  are  into  or  out  of  Na- 
tional, just  as  it  will  not  preclude,  al- 
though other  airports  are  not  ref- 
erenced   in    the    study,    flights    into 
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Heathrow  or  out  of  Heathrow,  or  into 
Los  Angeles  International  or  out  of  Los 
Angeles  International.  Obviously,  in 
the  course  of  that  study  they  will  have 
to  be  considered. 

What  the  Moran  amendment,  how- 
ever, clearly  enunciates,  is  that  we 
have  not  changed  our  policy. 

Mr  OBERSTAR  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOYER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  But  the  language  of 
this  amendment  is  that  this  provision 
shall  not  apply  to  operations  at  Na- 
tional Airport.  It  takes  National  out  of 
the  equation.  Furthermore.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  a  study  is  not  a 
threat.  It  does  not  provide  any  imple- 
mentation authority.  It  does  not 
amend  the  basic  law.  The  basic  law  di- 
rects that  the  FAA  shall  not  increase 
or  decrease  operations  at  National. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time  to  just  respond  to  my 
friend,  I  understand  that.  Let  me  reit- 
erate that  I  do  not  believe  the  Moran 
language  in  any  way  precludes  studies, 
the  studies  including  the  flights  and 
the  relevance  those  flights  have  to  the 
other  three  airports.  Clearly  they  will 
have  to  look  at  other  airports  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  this  legislation 
either  to  determine  that. 

What  it  will  do,  in  my  opinion,  is  it 
will  raise  the  specter  that  possibly 
these  will  be  changed.  That  specter 
ought  not  to  be  raised.  Why?  Because 
this  region,  in  the  consideration  of 
that  legislation,  agreed  to  the  Author- 
ity concept  and  the  Authority  reality 
on  the  basis  of  this  agreement.  We 
think  that  ought  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  ask  our  col- 
leagues to  support  that  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moran). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  110,  noes  294, 
not  voting  34.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  489] 

AYES— no 


Abercrombie 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Baealer 

Bartlett 

Batemao 

Becerra 

Beilfnson 

Bentley 

Bevill 

Blackwell 

Bhiey 

Bonilla 

Boucher 

Brown  (OH) 

Byrne  , 

CardiD 


Clayton 

Coleman 

Collina  (ID 

Collina  iMI) 

Condit 

Cooper 

Derrick 

Dooley 

Edwards  (TX I 

Eo«el 

English  (AZi 

Esboo 

Fields  iLA) 

Fingerhut 

Foglietta 

Fowler 


Frank  (MAi 

Gephardt 

Gllchrest 

Gonzalez 

Coodlatte 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Harman 

Hastings 

Heney 

Hefner 

Hinchey 

Headland 

Horn 

Hoyer 

HufTinxton 


Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  E  B 

Kanjoraki 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klein 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lehm.an 

MiDermntt 

MtKinney 

McMillan 

Meek 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mink 

Mnnwomery 

Moran 

Morella 

Myers 


Allard 

Andrews  (MEl 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applecate 
.Archer 
Armey 
Bachus  (AL) 
Baker  (CA) 
Baker (LAi 
Ballenger 
Barca 
Bare  la 
Barlow 
Barrett  (NE) 
Barrett  (WI) 
Barton 
Bereuter 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonior 
Borski 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Bunning 
Burton 
Buyer 
Callahan 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Can- 
Castle 
Clay 
Clement 
dinger 
Clyburn 
Coble 

Collins  (GA) 
Com  best 
Conyera 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Cox 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Crane 
Crapo 

Cunningham 
Danner 
Darden 
de  Lugo  (VI) 
Deal 
DeLauro 
DeLay 
Dellums 
DeutKb 
Dlaz-Balart 
Dickey 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Doolittle 
Domaa 
Dreier 


Nadler 

Norton  (DC) 

Owens 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Pickett 

Price  (NO 

Range  I 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Roybal-Allard 

Rash 

Sawyer 

Scott 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

NOES— 294 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English  (OK) 

Evans* 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fan- 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  (TX) 

Filner 

Fish 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Pranks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Ge)denson 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Cingiicb 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goas 

Grams 

Grandy 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Hayes 

Merger 

Hilliard 

Hobson 

Hochbnieckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglls 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Klldee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klink 

Klug 


i^isisky 

Smith  (lAl 

Spratt 

Stokes 

Stupak 

Swift 

Tanner 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Underwood  (GU) 

Unsoeld 

Velazquez 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wynn 


Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

LaRocco 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Linder 

Llpinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Martinez 
Matsul 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
Meehan 
Menendez 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (FL) 
Mlneta 
Minge 
Moakley 
Mollnari 
Mollohan 
Moorhead 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Oxley 
Packard 
Paxon 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Portman 


Poshard 

Qulnn 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Richardson 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Royce 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

San  to  rum 

Sarpalius 

Sax ton 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 


Ackerman 

Berman 

Bryant 

Chapman 

de  la  Gana 

DeFazio 

Dixon 

Faleomavaega 

(AS) 
Flake 
Glllmor 
Green 


Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Shaw 

Shays 

ShusCer 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Synar 

Talent 

NOT  VOTING— 34 


Tauzin 

Taylor  iMS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CAi 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Upton 

Valentine 

Veirto 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovicb 

Walker 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Wise 

Wyden 

Young  lAKl 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

ZImmer 


Greenwood 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Laughlin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Machtley 

Markey 

McNulty 

Miller  (CA) 

Murphy 

Porter 

Pryce  (OH) 
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Quillen 

Ridge 

Romero-Barcelo 

(PR) 
Schaefer 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Walsh 
Washington 
Waters 
Wilson 
Yates 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Quillen  for,  with  Mr.  DeFazio  against. 

Messrs.  TRAFICANT,  HAYES.  TAU- 
ZIN. BARCIA  of  Michigan.  OLVER.  and 
EMERSON  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland  and  Mr. 
SAWYER  changed  their  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

D  1700 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  and  any 
amendments  thereto  be  limited  to  a 
total  of  1  hour  and  15  minutes,  of  which 
1  hour  shall  be  for  an  amendment,  if  of- 
fered, by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf],  with  30  minutes  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf],  and  30  minutes  to  be  con- 
trolled by  myself. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro- tempore  [Mr.  Barlow] 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Cole- 
man. Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  rei)orted  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
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(H.R.  2739)  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1994.  1995.  and  1996.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  a  recent  series  of  pre- 
viously scheduled  town  hall  meetings 
and  individual  meetings  with  constitu- 
ents I  was  unable  to  register  my  votes. 
Had  I  been  present:  ^ 

On  October  7:  Rollcall  votes  488  and 
489.  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  No. 
488  and  "no"  on  No.  489. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  that  I  might  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week,  and  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Obviously  there  are  no  more  votes 
today.  There  will  not  be  votes  on  to- 
morrow. There  will  not  be  votes  on 
Monday,  October  11,  which  of  course  is 
Columbus  Day.  In  fact,  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  October  12,  the  House 
will  meet  at  12  noon  and  will  begin  con- 
sideration of  10  bills  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  The  bills  are: 
H.J.  Res.  228,  Romania  MFN; 
H.  Con.  Res.  113,  relating  to  the  Asia 
Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Organi- 
zation; 

H.  Con.  Res.  140.  commemorating  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  Ukraine  fam- 
ine; 

H.R.  2650.  to  designate  portions  of  the 
Maurice  River  and  its  tributaries  in 
New  Je'rsey  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems; 
H.R.  914.  Red  River  Designation  Act 
of  1993; 

H.R.  1425.  American  Indian  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1993; 

H.R.  2399.  Catawba  Indian  Tribe  of 
South  Carolina  Lands  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1993; 

H.R.  1102.  Court  Arbitration  Author- 
ization Act  of  1993; 

H.R.  2632.  Patent  and  Trademark  Of- 
fice Authorization  Act  of  1993;  and 

H.R.  2840,  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal Reform  Act  of  1993. 

Recorded  votes  on  those  bills  will  be 
postponed  until  the  end  of  those  sus- 
pensions, and  we  expect  no  votes  until 
4  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

We  will  also  be  taking  up  H.R.  2446, 
military,  construction  appropriations 
conference  report,  and  H.R.  2445.  a  mo- 
tion to  go  to  conference  on  energy  and 
water  development  appropriations. 


On  Wednesday,  October  13,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  the  House  will 
meet  at  10  a.m.  Bills  to  be  considered 
will  be  H.R.  1804,  Goals  2000:  EducaXe 
America  Act,  subject  to  a  rule;  H.R. 
2739,  Aviation  Infrastructure  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1993  to  complete  consider- 
ation; H.R.  3167,  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  extension,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule;  H.R.  1845,  National  Bio- 
logical Survey  Act  of  1993  to  complete 
consideration:  H.R.  2351,  the  Arts.  Hu- 
manities, and  Museums  Amendments 
of  1993.  modified  open  rule,  1  hour  of 
debate;  and  H.R.  2151,  the  Maritime  Se- 
curity and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1993. 
subject  to  a  rule. 

We  do  have  a  number  of  bills  in  con- 
ference that  are  appropriaton  bills,  the 
D.C.,  appropriation.  Commerce,  Justice 
and  State  appropriation,  Interior  ap- 
propriation. VA-HUD  appropriation, 
and  Transportation  appropriation,  and 
some  of  those  or  all  of  those  could  be 
available  during  the  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call our  earlier  conversation  this  morn- 
ing about  the  number  of  items  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  contend  with  be- 
fore we  adjourn  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. And  with  the  hope  that  that 
could  be  done  by  Thanksgiving,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  spilling  over  into  De- 
cember, I  think  we  were  in  agreement 
that  we  wanted  to  admonish  our  Mem- 
bers, or  at  least  remind  our  Members 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  an 
accelerated  schedule,  around  here, 
which  does  not  call  for  our  being  back 
in  our  districts  on  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days maybe  as  much  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  It  ought  to  be  probably  a  5-day 
workweek.  And  I  think  if  we  would 
alert  the  Members  to  that  early 
enough,  that  the  prize  for  doing  that  is 
having  an  adjournment  that  we  can 
maybe  before  Thanksgiving. 

If  the  majority  leader  would  sustain 
or  corroborate  what  this  Member  feels 
about  it,  why  may  be  we  can  spark  a 
fire  here. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  The  gentleman 
stated  correctly  our  goal  which  we 
talked  about  together.  We  do  hope  to 
be  able  to  finish  our  work  by  Thanks- 
giving. In  fact,  a  number  of  days  before 
Thanksgiving  so  that  Members  can  get 
back  to  their  districts  on  time.  We  re- 
alize that  the  Wednesday  before 
Thanksgiving  is  a  very  hard  day  to 
travel,  so  we  would  like  to  be  able  to 
get  done  much  prior  to  that. 

If  we  do  that,  it  means  that  there  has 
to  be  a  number  of  Monday  and  Friday 
activities  here.  Next  Friday  we  are 
going  to  be  here.  The  week  after  that. 
October  18.  we  intend  to  be  here,  a 
Monday,  and  October  22.  a  Friday. 
Then  the  next  week,  October  25  and  29 
we  intend  to  be  here  on  Monday  and 
again  on  Friday.  And  Members  should 
expect  that  we  are  trying  to  get  all  the 
appropriation  bills  done  on  time.  The 
continuing  appropriation  runs  out  on 
October  21.  So  we  will  be  having  a  lot 
of  activity  coming  up  to  that  date. 


24055 

So  the  gentleman  has  stated  it  cor- 
rectly. If  we  are  going  to  reach  the  goal 
of  getting  out  on  or  before  or  about  No- 
vember 22  for  this  year,  this  session  of 
Congress,  then  we  have  to  work  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  between  now  and 
then. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader,  because  I  think  the  members  all 
appreciate  knowing  specifically  the 
dates  that  he  enumerated,  the  Fridays 
and  Mondays  when  we  are  expected  to 
be  here.  I  know  the  gentleman  has  the 
same  complaint  that  I  have.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?  I  planned  this  or 
that  for  such  and  such  a  date."  And  we 
are  trying  to  give  all  Members  notice 
that  we  have  just  got  to  be  working 
those  days.  If  there  is  cooperation  of 
the  membership,  we  can  meet  our  tar- 
get date,  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  majority  leader  knows,  the 
unemployment  benefits  last  extension 
ran  out  on  October  2.  which  was  last 
week.  And  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee promptly  reported  a  bill  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee reported  a  bill  to  the  floor  to 
solve  that  problem  and  extend  benefits 
from  October  2  for  the  next  4  months. 

We  have  yet  to  see  this  bill  come  to 
the  floor.  The  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  did  an  excellent 
job  in  coming  up  with  a  funding  mecha- 
nism. It  is  a  paid-for  bill;  it  is  as  non- 
controversial  bill  that  sailed  through 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  am 
wondering,  since  these  benefits  expired 
on  October  2,  and  the  soonest  we  can 
take  this  bill  up  under  the  schedule 
here  is  October  13,  I  would  just  ques- 
tion the  majority  leader  as  to  what  is 
the  holdup  of  this  noncontroversial 
measure? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  obviously  it  is  not  as 
noncontroversial  as  the  gentleman 
would  state.  There  are  difficulties  that 
we  are  trying  to  surmount.  We  are 
talking  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  are  talking  with  other  peo- 
ple on  this  side,  and  we  will  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor  as  quickly  as  we  pos- 
sible can. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  what  we  have 
heard  on  this  side  is  that  there  is  a 
problem  with  one  of  the  funding  provi- 
sions having  to  do  with  welfare  funds 
for  aliens,  and  that  the  provision  of 
giving  money  to  aliens  is  holding  up 
benefits  for  citizens  who  pay  taxes  into 
the  unemployment  compensation  fund. 
Is  that  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
problem  with  the  funding  mechanism? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  There  are  a  variety 
of  problems,  that  not  being  the  only 
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one.  and  we  are  trying'  to  work  our  way 
through  all  of  the  problems' 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there 
are  no  other  requests.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  extended  minute. 


D  1710 

ETHANOL  IS  GOOD  FOR  THIS 
COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ewing]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
5-minute  special  order  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  about  something  that 
is  very  important  in  my  district.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Midwest  par- 
ticularly. 

Since  I  took  office  in  July  1991,  I 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  trying 
to  assure  that  ethanol  will  receive  fair 
treatment  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  regula- 
tions. 

Ethanol,  of  course,  is  the  alternate 
fuel. 

Reformulated  gasoline.  RFG,  that 
program  requires  a  different  gasoline 
to  be  sold  in  the  summer  in  cities  with 
the  worst  smog  problems.  When  the 
Clean  Air  Act  was  amended  in  1990, 
Congress  clearly  intended  that  ethanol. 
which  is  a  renewable  fuel  made  from 
corn,  particularly  from  com,  would  be 
able  to  compete  in  the  RFG  Program. 

Now.  that  was  not  stated  that  etha- 
nol would  be  the  only  ingredient  to  be 
put  in  the  reformulated  fuel  program, 
but  that  it  would  be  one  of  those  ele- 
ments. 

However,  th^  EPA  issued  regulations 
last  year  whicl)  would  have  prevented 
ethanol  from  competing  in  this  pro- 
gram. Despite  attempts  by  President 
Bush  to  settle  this  matter  last  fall,  the 
issue  is  still  very  much  unresolved. 

The  EPA  is  under  a  Federal  court 
order  to  announce  its  final  decision  in 
December  1993.  In  a  recent  letter  which 
I  had  from  President  Clinton  in  re- 
sponse to  my  correspondence  to  him 
about  the  urgency  of  this  matter,  the 
President  seems  to  be  distancing  him- 
self from  the  decision  of  the  EPA  and 
in  the  letter  he  indicated  that  what- 
ever regulations  the  EPA  is  to  rec- 
ommend, it  will  be  outside  of  his  con- 
trol. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
made  some  commitments  during  his 
campaign.  When  he  campaigned  in  the 
Midwest  in  the  Com  States,  he  made 
commitments  about  ethanol.  The 
President  has  certainly  intervened  in  a 
number  of  other  instances  where  regu- 
latory decisions  were  being  consid- 
ered—food safety,  wetlands,  the  North- 
west forests — and  the  bottom  line  is 
that  the  decision  made  by  the  EPA  on 
this  issue  will  say  a  lot  about  how  im- 


portant agriculture  and  rural  America 
is  to  the  President. 

The  facts  are  that  ethanol  is  good  for 
the  environment.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Council  on  Great  Lakes  Governors  con- 
firmed that  ethanol  is  just  as  effective 
in  fighting  smog  as  is  its  main  com- 
petitor. MTBE. 

Ethanol  will  create  jobs  for  American 
agriculture  and  in  rural  America.  Cur- 
rently. 1  out  of  every  7  bushels  of  com 
in  Illinois  is  used  for  ethanol  produc- 
tion. Inclusion  in  the  RFG  Program 
could  add  more  than  20  cents  a  bushel 
to  the  price  of  com. 

Ethanol  is  good  for  energy  security 
because  it  is  a  renewable  fuel.  MTBE  is 
derived  from  methanol  and  is  mostly 
imported.  Ethanol  is  domestically  pro- 
duced from  domestically  grown  crops. 

Ethanol  is  good  for  America.  The 
EPA  and  President  Clinton  should  as- 
sure that  it  is  able  to  compete  as  one  of 
those  elements  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  create  hundreds 
of  jobs,  it  will  help  bring  prosperity 
back  to  the  farm,  to  the  combelt  and 
to  the  Midwest,  and  I  ask  the  President 
and  the  EPA  to  look  with  every  haste 
at  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  will  in- 
clude ethanol. 


BAD  ADVICE  FROM  MORTON 
HALPERIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Living- 
ston] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  reports  in  today's 
Washington  Times  are  true,  then  we 
now  have  evidence  that  Mr.  Morton 
Halperin,  the  administration's  designee 
as  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  for  De- 
mocracy and  Human  Rights,  is  sin- 
gularly unsuited  to  any  position  of  au- 
thority or  counsel  to  deal  with  the  se- 
curity needs  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  news  this  week  is  filled  with  hor- 
ror stories  from  Somalia  which  stem 
from  the  Clinton  administration's  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  that  coun- 
try. 

The  news  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment twice  turned  down  requests  from 
its  own  generals  relayed  through  Gen. 
Colin  Powell  to  send  armored  personnel 
carriers  to  protect  our  troops  in  Soma- 
lia is  disturbing,  to  say  the  least. 

Several  months  ago  an  American  sol- 
dier there  told  the  Washington  Post, 
and  I  quote.  "We  aren't  doing  nothing 
for  the  Somalis  but  dodging  bullets  ' 
And  they  should  not  be  dodging  bullets 
anyway.  They  would  not  be.  had  we 
maintained  our  original  mission  to  pro- 
vide neutral  security  for  the  delivery  of 
food  to  the  starving  Somalis.  But  at 
the  very  least,  if  our  generals  say  they 
need  armament  to  keep  our  troops 
from  getting  killed  by   those  bullets. 


then  they  darned  well  should  be  pro- 
vided with  that  armament. 

According  to  the  Washington  Times, 
which  I  include  for  the  record, 
Halperin.  although  not  yet  confirmed 
in  his  post,  was  one  of  the  few  Defense 
Department  officials  who  most  strong- 
ly urged  that  armament  not  be  sent, 
for  the  ridiculous  and  spurious  reason 
that  to  send  it  "would  appear  too  of- 
fensive." That  is  from  the  Washington 
Times  today,  that  it  "would  appear  too 
offensive." 

Too  offensive?  We  are  talking  about 
protecting  the  American  soldiers  in  a 
hostile  environment.  What  is  really  of- 
fensive to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  all 
Americans,  is  the  thought  of  U.S.  sol- 
diers getting  killed  who  might  other- 
wise have  easily  been  protected.  And 
the  bad  advice  came  from  Morton 
Halperin.  This  is  the  same  Morton 
Halperin  who  reportedly  was  a  prime 
mover  behind  the  ill-conceived  Presi- 
dential Directive  13,  which  would  have 
made  U.S.  military  forces  subservient 
to  the  whim  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  just  such  thinking  which  ex- 
panded the  Somali  mission  into  some- 
thing called  nation-building  in  the  first 
place.  In  fact,  it  is  such  thinking  which 
has  marked  the  statements  and 
writings  of  Morton  Halperin  for  two 
decades,  in  his  seemingly  endless  quest 
to  have  the  United  States  give  up  its 
sovereignty  on  military  matters  in 
favor  of  multinational  authority. 

For  example,  in  the  left-wing  publi- 
cation. The  Nation,  Halperin  wrote  on 
June  9.  1979.  that: 

All  of  the  genuine  security  needs  of  the 
United  States  can  be  met  by  a  simple  rule 
which  permits  us  to  intervene  only  when  in- 
vited to  do  so  by  a  foreign  government. 

If  we  had  followed  that  advice,  we 
would  not  had  saved  our  medical  stu- 
dents in  Grenada,  nor  would  we  have 
stopped  the  Communists  from  using 
immense  stores  of  arms  there  to  foster 
revolution  throughout  the  Americas. 

If  we  had  followed  that  advice,  we 
would  never  have  tracked  down,  and 
toppled  from  illegitimate  power,  that 
drug-running  thug,  Manuel  Noriega. 

Adopting  Halperin's  approach  is  just 
stupid  and  dangerous,  as  we  are  now 
coming  to  realize.  It  is  also  immoral. 

The  list  of  other  Halperin  idiocies  is 
long  and  well  documented.  Halperin 
wrote  in  1976  that  "covert  actions  and 
spies  should  be  banned  and  the  CIA's 
clandestine  Service  Branch  disbanded," 
and  in  1987  he  repeated  the  call  to 
"abolish  covert  operations." 

And  just  this  summer  he  wrote  that 
"The  United  States  should  explicitly 
surrender  the  right  to  intervene  unilat- 
erally in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries  by  overt  military  means  or 
by  covert  operations." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  had  followed  that 
advice,  we  never  would  have  won  the 
cold  war,  and  millions  of  people  who 
now  are  free  would  instead  still  be 
shackled  in  brutal  oppression  and  slav- 
ery. 
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Even  a  novice  to  intelligence  activi- 
ties understands  that  wars  can  be 
avoided  with  properly  directed  covert 
action. 

Now  is  the  time — indeed,  it  is  well 
past  time— for  Mr.  Clinton  and  his  De- 
fense Secretary.  Les  Aspin.  to  with- 
draw Mr.  Halperin's  name  from  Senate 
consideration,  to  completely  sever  all 
Defense  Department  ties,  formal  and 
informal,  with  Mr.  Halperin,  and  to 
convince  the  American  people  that 
U.S.  troops  will  only  be  deployed  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  not  at 
the  whim  of  the  ineffective  and  often 
counterproductive  United  Nations. 

Unfortunately,  the  deaths  of  our  sol- 
diers who  were  denied  the  protection  of 
necessary  armament  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  either  Mr.  Halperin 
does  not  care  about  or  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  needs  of  the  troops  in  the 
field,  and  so  he  should  not  be  confirmed 
as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
any  other  functionary  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article 
from  the  Washington  Times  by  Bill 
Gertz,  as  follows: 

Aspin  Under  P'ire  for  Saying  No  to  Earlier 
ARMS  Requests 
(By  Bill  Gertz) 

Gen.  Colin  Powell  twice  last  month  asked 
Defense  Secretary  Les  Aspin  for  tanks  and 
armored  vehicles  to  protect  U.S.  forces  in 
Somalia  but  was  rebuffed  for  political  rea- 
sons. 

Defense  officials  close  to  the  decision  said 
yesterday  that  military  leaders  wanted  to 
deploy  the  armor  in  early  September  but 
Pentagon  civilians  opposed  it  because  they 
feared  Congress'  reaction. 

"It  was  politics,  pure  and  simple,"  said  one 
official. 

Meanwhile  in  Mogadishu,  the  Army  major 
who  is  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  U.N.  mis- 
sion in  Somalia  said  U.S.  forces  have 
switched  from  peacekeeping  to  a  "fugitive 
hunt"  for  Somali  warlords— a  job  they  are 
not  trained  for. 

•We  have  this  fugitive  hunt— this  is  not  a 
military  operation."  said  Maj.  David  Stock- 
well.  "So  the  military  winds  up  taking  cas- 
ualties and  looking  inept.  If  there  is  a  prob- 
lem, maybe  it  is  a  problem  with  the  mis- 
sion." 

In  a  telephone  interview  that  echoed  with 
the  sound  of  automatic-weapons  fire  in  the 
background.  Maj.  Stockwell  said  U.S.  forces 
needed  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers 
Sunday  to  speed  up  the  rescue  of  two  downed 
helicopters  and  70  Army  Rangers  pinned 
down  by  Somali  gunfire  and  rocket  attacks. 

"If  U.S.  forces  had  armor,  they  could  have 
reacted  more  quickly,  since  they  have  com- 
mon communications,  training  and  tactics." 
the  major  said.  Instead.  thexJia<fcto  wait 
four  hours  for  Pakistani  and  Malaysian  ar- 
mored vehicles. 

On  Capitol  Hill  yesterday,  members  of  Con- 
gress criticized  Mr.  Aspin  for  not  sending  the 
armor.  Sen.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato.  New  York 
Republican,  called  the  inaction  "unconscion- 
able." while  Rep.  James  T.  Walsh.  New  York 
Republican,  called  on  Mr.  Aspin  to  resign. 

Military  officials  close  to  the  operation 
said  Army  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Montgom- 
ery, deputy  commander  of  U.N.  forces  and 
commander  of  U.S.  forces  in  Somalia,  sought 
tanks  and  armored  vehicles  for  his  troops  in 
early  September. 


Gen.  Montgomery  sent  the  request  to  Gen. 
Joseph  P.  Hoar,  commander  of  the  Central 
Command,  who  relayed  it  to  Gen.  Powell. 

Gen.  Powell,  who  retired  last  week  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Aspin  that  the  tanks  and  ar- 
mored vehicles  were  needed  as  part  of  force- 
protection  operations,  military  officials  said. 

"Powell  brought  the  request  to  Aspin's  at- 
tention on  two  separate  occasions."  one  offi- 
cial said. 

An  Aspin  spokesman  declined  comment 
yesterday. 

Pentagon  officials  told  reporters  Tuesday 
that  Mr.  Aspin  deferred  a  decision  on  the 
matter  because  he  received  conflicting  ad- 
vice from  his  advisers.  Air  Force  Maj.  Tom 
LaRock.  a  Pentagon  spokesman,  said  deploy- 
ment decisions  "are  classified  and  come  to 
Secretary  Aspin  on  a  daily  basis." 

"He  bases  his  decisions  on  the  best  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  information  available  at 
the  time,"  Maj.  LaRock  said. 

But  Pentagon  sources  said  military  lead- 
ers, including  Gen.  Powell  pressed  for  the 
armor. 

An  Army  official  said  Pentagon  civilians- 
including  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Defense 
Frank  Wisner.  designated  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary  Morton  Halperin  and  other  Aspin 
aides — opposed  the  military's  request  be- 
cause they  feared  it  "would  appear  too  offen- 
sive-oriented." 

"A  month  later  you  wonder  why  it  wasn't 
already  there."  the  official  said.  "General 
Montgomery  obviously  saw  this  coming." 

Maj.  Stockwell  said  that  the  first  group  of 
14  armored  vehicles  began  arriving  in 
Mogadishu  yesterday.  Four  tanks  also  will 
be  sent. 

He  said  the  military's  mission  in  Somalia 
needs  to  be  changed  or  clarified  to  avoid  a 
repeat  of  Sunday's  costly  events. 

Twelve  U.S.  soldiers  were  killed  and  78 
wounded  in  a  Somali  guerrilla  attack.  The 
remains  of  two  soldiers  are  in  Somalia  cus- 
tody, and  one  U.S.  helicopter  pilot  has  been 
captured.  At  least  six  other  soldiers  are 
missing. 

The  U.N.  spokesman's  unusually  blunt 
comments  are  likely  to  spur  demands  in  Con- 
gress that  the  Clinton  administration  clarify 
its  Somalia  policy  and  set  a  deadline  to 
bring  troops  home. 

Maj.  Stockwell  said  "we  are  undertaking 
efforts"  to  retrieve  Army  Chief  Warrant  Offi- 
cer Michael  Durant.  a  helicopter  pilot  cap- 
tured by  Somalia  on  Sunday.  But  no  con- 
tacts with  the  Somalis  holding  him  have 
been  made.  U.N.  forces  also  are  trying  to  re- 
cover the  remains  of  the  two  soldiers  dis- 
played on  videotape,  he  said. 

Maj.  Stockwell  said  a  rescue  force  had  to 
shoot  its  way  into  the  sites  of  the  downed 
aircraft  and  stranded  Rangers  and  it  suffered 
a  number  of  casualties  in  the  process. 

"The  Rangers,  who  were  pinned  down,  took 
most  of  their  casualties  early  on  and  fended 
off  fire  that  was  unbelievably  thick.  "  Maj. 
Stockwell  said.  "We  resupplied  them  with 
water,  ammunition  and  food  and  supplied  air 
cover.  There  must  have  been  several  hundred 
militias  firing  at  70  guys." 

The  Rangers  had  surrounded  the  downed 
helicopter  and  informed  the  U.S.  commander 
that  they  did  not  require  immediate  evacu- 
ation from  the  scene.  Maj.  Stockwell  said, 
adding  that  gave  Gen.  Montgomery  time  to 
organize  the  rescue  force. 

Maj.  Stockwell,  an  Army  Ranger,  defended 
Gen.  Montgomery's  quick  actions  to  mount 
the  multinational  operation  that  fought  its 
way  through  Mogadishu  for  several  hours  to 
rescue  U.S.  servicemen. 
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Under  the  U.N.  command  sti^cture.  none 
of  the  multinational  forces  are  required  to 
take  part  in  dangerous  "quick  reaction" 
missions  and  they  cannot  be  ordered  to  do 
so.  Maj.  Stockwell  said. 

The  U.N.  forces  have  "all  the  responsibil- 
ity but  very  little  authority."  he  said. 

Sunday's  rescue  force  had  to  blast  through 
Somali  street  barricades  and  overcome 
heavy  fire  from  small  arms,  machine  guns 
and  grenade  launchers  en  route  to  vthe  two 
crashed  helicopters. 

The  helicopters  were  shot  down  during  a 
"search  and  seizure"  operation  to  nab  aides 
to  Somali  warlord  Mohamed  Farrah  Aidid. 
Two  of  his  top  aides  and  17  other  Aidid  guer- 
rillas were  captured. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SOMALIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  ex- 
press my  dismay  and  distress  over  the  dete- 
riorating situation  in  Somalia. 

When  United  States  military  forces  were  first 
sent  to  Somalia  to  join  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  mission  in  December  1992,  the 
objective  for  the  United  States  forces  ap- 
peared both  clear  and  limited:  To  deliver  food 
and  humanitarian  aid  to  Somalia's  starving 
masses.  In  deploying  the  first  American  forces 
to  Somalia,  President  George  Bush  indicated 
he  expected  the  forces  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive quickly  and  then  return  home. 

Because  the  American  forces  achieved  the 
objective  of  alleviating  the  misery  in  Somalia, 
the  United  States  had  begun  the  process  of 
withdrawing  Its  forces.  However,  as  the  U.S. 
forces  were  being  withdrawn,  the  U.S.  role 
there  was  being  recast  from  humanitarian  to  a 
militant  and  political  one.  This  was  a  terrible 
mistake. 

While  the  United  States  Congress  supported 
the  use  of  American  forces  to  deliver  food  and 
humanitarian  aid  and  thereby  alleviate  the  im- 
mediate problem  in  Somalia,  the  Congress  did 
not  endorse  the  use  of  United  States  forces  to 
fight  one  or  another  of  Somalia's  warnng 
clans.  Nor  did  the  U.S.  Congress  endorse  the 
use  of  U.S.  forces  to  capture  and  punish  Gen- 
eral Mohammed  Farah  Aideed,  leader  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  warring  clans.  Finally,  the 
Congress  did  not  at  anytime  endorse  the  use 
of  U.S.  forces  to  build  a  nation  where  none 
now  exists. 

Neither  the  United  Nations  nor  the  United 
States  can  influence  the  outcome  of  the  ongo- 
ing Somalia  power  struggle.  For  this  reason 
and  also  because  the  United  States  position 
with  regard  to  Somalia  has  grown  unclear,  un- 
realistic, and  untenable,  the  United  States 
should  leave  Somalia  immediately  and  allow 
the  Somalis  to  find  their  way  to  establishing 
their  own  indigenous  government. 


CHANGE  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER  TIME 
Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes  in  lieu  of  my  pre- 
viously approved  60-minute  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
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NO  PRINCIPLES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs  Bentley] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  old  term  in  politics  for  people 
who  keep  switching  principles  to  keep 
in  the  limelight  on  important  issues. 
They  are  allied  political  prostitutes. 
Anyone  earning  that  name  is  quickly 
shunned  from  substantive  issues. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out 
some  of  these  people  who  have 
switched  principles  in  an  article  "Some 
Former  Foes  of  NAFTA  Join  Adminis- 
tration, Find  Discomfort  in  Clash  of 
Past,  Present  Views."  This  article  only 
confirms  the  suspicions  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  those  serving  in  Gov- 
ernment or  former  Government  offi- 
cials are  nothing  more  than  hired  guns 
for  special  interests. 

I  can  understand  lobbying — but  an  in- 
dividual switching  principles  for  a 
buck  is  not  respected — unless  he  or  she 
always  was  just  an  opportunist  and 
nothing  more. 

One  person  named  in  the  article  is 
Michael  Waldman.  who  is  in  charge  of 
President  Clinton's  communication 
strategy  on  the  NAFTA.  What  is  so 
surprising  is  that  Michael  Waldman 
was  director  of  Public  Citizen's  Con- 
gress Watch.  In  that  capacity  he  wrote 
many  anti-NAFTA  pieces. 

I  applaud  his  former  boss,  Ralph 
Nader,  who  claims  that  "everytime 
he — meaning  Waldman— talks  on 
NAFTA  his  prior  words  will  be  paraded 
in  front  of  him.  " 

Ralph  Nader  has  the  right  idea — hold 
these  people  accountable  for  their 
words  and  views. 

Chuck  Fox  is  another  escape  from 
the  anti-NAFTA  forces.  He  worked  for 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  strongly  op- 
posed the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement.  Previously,  he  helped  de- 
velop opposition  to  NAFTA,  Now  he  is 
pushing  the  agreement  as  a  special  as- 
sistant at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

In  fact,  he  is  assigned  to  the  war 
room  and  is  locating  and  coordinating 
support  among  the  environmentalists, 
in  support  of  the  agreement.  He  claims 
the  agreement  is  a  precedent-setting 
green  trade  agreement.  How  can  he  say 
that  when  the  Canadian  Provinces  have 
the  opportunity  to  opt  out  of  the 
agreement?  It  is  time  that  former  orga- 
nization people  and  Federal  officials  do 
not  get  away  with  selective  memory. 
The  American  people  are  the  big  losers 
in  the  process. 

Another  official  who  has  switched 
sides,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is  Ron  Brown,  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Remember,  Mr.  Brown  was 
chairman  of  the  Democrats  national 
committee.  In  that  position  he  spoke 


against  NAFTA  because  his  principal 
goal  was  to  elect  Democrats. 

Now— I  submit  to  you— it  is  either  a 
good  agreement  or  it  isn't.  You  can't 
have  it  both  ways.  As  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Brown  is  supporting 
the  agreement  because  he  claims  it 
creates  jobs  and  his  principal  goal  is  to 
promote  economic  growth.  On  the  sur- 
face, this  at  best  looks  like  the  actions 
of  political  opportunism.  The  job 
growth,  I  question. 

What  is  lacking  though  in  the  debate 
about  NAFTA— or  any  other  trade 
agreement  is  leadership.  The  one  per- 
son who  has  stood  up  for  principle  in 
this  debate  against  the  pressure  of  his 
party  is  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.     Congressman     Richard     Gep- 

H.ARDT. 

What  should  we  call  those  who  are 
paid  and  switch  from  the  antiforces  to 
the  proforces  arguing  any  side  of  the 
issue?  How  can  the  American  people 
trust  their  judgment — or  believe  they 
are  hearing  the  truth? 

In  the  article,  Lori  Wallach  of  Public 
Citizen  summed  it  up  best.  She  said. 

When  you  look  at  those  folks  in  those  jobs 
you  can  come  to  only  two  conclusions:  Their 
heart  is  not  in  it.  or  they  have  no  principles. 

The  American  people  deserve  better 
than  this.  We  are  debating  the  future 
of  American— indeed  changing  the  very 
legal  map  of  the  country  and  our  con- 
stitutional protections.  There  is  no 
place  for  hired  guns  or  political  pros- 
titutes in  this  debate. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  B6nior]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
once  again  this  evening  to  talk  about 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. 

The  longer  this  debate  goes  on  and 
the  more  I  listen  to  the  arguments  of 
the  NAFTA  supporters.  I  cannot  help 
but  think  of  that  old  story  about  an  ad- 
miral on  a  battleship  steaming  along 
on  a  dark  sea  when  he  sees  lights  dead 
ahead.  , 

The  admiral  says,  "Signal  him  to 
alter  his  course" 

The  signalman  sends  out  a  signal, 
and  back  comes  the  message.  "You 
alter  your  course." 

"Tell  him  he  is  under  orders  to  alter 
his  course.  I  am  an  admiral." 

Back  comes  the  message.  "I  am  a 
seaman  first  class.  You  alter  your 
course." 

Now  the  admiral  is  getting  upset.  He 
says.  "Tell  that  pipsqueak  to  move  or 
we  will  blow  him  out  of  the  water.  We 
are  on  a  fully  armed  Navy  destroyer." 

And  the  message  comes  back.  "You 
better  move.  I  am  on  a  lighthouse." 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  those  of  us 
who  oppose  NAFTA  feel  like  that  light- 


house. We  are  trying  to  change  the 
course  and  steer  America  away  from 
NAFTA  before  our  economy,  our  jobs, 
and  our  standard  of  living  ends  up  on 
the  rocks,  because  I  think  when  all  is 
said  and  done  the  debate  over  NAFTA 
comes  down  to  one  thing,  jobs,  jobs  and 
the  standard  of  living  that  those  jobs 
make  possible. 

The  one  argument  that  I  have  heard 
time  and  again  on  this  floor  from  sup- 
porters of  NAFTA  is  this,  they  admit 
that  NAFTA  will  cause  job  dislocation 
in  the  short  term,  but  they  say  that 
the  jobs  that  will  move  south  of  the 
border  will  be  low-wage,  low-skilled 
jobs,  not  the  high-wage,  high-skilled 
jobs  needed  to  compete  in  the  future, 
because  they  say  Mexico  does  not  have 
the  capacity  to  handle  high-skilled 
jobs. 

D  1730 

Well,  I  would  like  to  direct  their  at- 
tention, and  the  attention  of  people 
who  share  that  opinion,  to  an  acticle 
that  appeared  in  yesterday's  editi6n  of 
the  Washington  Post  on  the  business 
page,  an  article  which  in  its  own  words 
illustrates  some  of  the  economic  pres- 
sures central  to  the  debate  over 
NAFTA.  This  article  ran  in  the  busi- 
ness section.  The  headlines  read,  and  I 
quote.  "A  High-Tech.  Low-Wage  Lure, 
Hughes'  Move  to  Mexico  Illustrates  a 
Thorny  NAFTA  Issue." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  tells  a  story  of 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  a  high-tech- 
nology defense  contractor  in  Newport 
Beach,  CA.  They  make  microcircuits 
for  missiles,  jet  fighters,  and  other  de- 
fense systems,  which  is  difficult  work 
by  anybody's  standards. 

The  article  begins,  and  I  quote, 

When  former  Hujfhes  Aircraft  Co.  project 
manager  William  Lewis  was  assigned  the 
task  in  1988  of  defending  a  company  decision 
to  transfer  high-technology  U.S.  defense 
work  from  Newport  Beach.  Calif.,  to  a 
Hughes  plant  here  in  Mexico,  he  was  sus- 
picious. 

■•I  had  to  live  the  lie."  Lewis  said  in  a  tele- 
phone interview,  referring  to  claims  that 
jobs  wouldn't  be  lost.  "I  knew  that  some- 
where down  the  line,  people  would  lose  their 
jobs  because  of  this." 

And  they  did,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  months  after  the 
decision  was  made  Hughes  Aircraft 
closed  its  doors  in  Newport  Beach  for 
good,  and  hundreds  of  workers  lost 
their  jobs  to  Mexico.  But  the  thing  is 
they  were  not  low-skilled  jobs  or  low- 
wage  jobs.  These  were  high-precision, 
high-skilled,  microcircuit  jobs  that 
started  people  off  at  $17  an  hour. 

And  how  did  they  end  up  in  Mexico? 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  ended  up  in 
Mexico  for  the  same  reason  that  500,000 
other  American  jobs  migrated  to  Mex- 
ico in  the  past  10  years,  the  same  rea- 
son that  thousands  more  will  go  if 
NAFTA  passes.  It  is  because  Mexico 
has  lax  environmental  laws,  no  health 
and  safety  laws,  a  corrupt  judicial  sys- 
tem, a  58-cent-an-hour  minium  wage 
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just  beckoning  companies  to  move 
south,  and  NAFTA  does  nothing  to 
change  that.  It  just  makes  it  easier  for 
companies  to  move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleagues  do  not 
believe  me  or  the  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  maybe  they  will  believe 
the  Mexican  Government.  This  is  an  ad 
they  are  running  in  major  business 
publications,  or  did  run  in  major  busi- 
ness publications,  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  says,  "You  can't  cut  labor 
costs  300  percent  in  90  minutes.  Yes, 
you  can  in  Yucatan,  a  place  in  Mex- 
ico." This  ad  goes  on  to  say.  "Come  on 
down  where  we  pay  a  dollar  an  hour  in 
wages  and  benefits,  or  less  than  a  dol- 
lar an  hour  in  wages  and  benefits."  On 
this  side  of  the  ad  it  says.  "You  can 
save  $15,000  per  worker,  and  you  and 
your  plant  manager  can  live  well,  and 
your  company  will  be  more  competi- 
tive," that  is,  American  jobs  will  be 
gone.  And  then  there  is  a  number  to 
call. 

Of  course  we  called  the  number,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  of  course  they  had  been 
flooded  from  this  ad  by  inquiries  by 
American  companies  just  eager  to  go 
south. 

Hughes  moved  to  Tijuana  for  one 
simple  reason,  because  Mexican  work- 
ers earn  less  in  an  entire  day  than 
workers  in  Newport  Beach  make  in  an 
hour.  Workers  in  Newport  Beach  start- 
ed out,  as  I  said,  at  $17  an  hour,  but.  as 
the  story  points  out.  the  starting  wage 
in  Tijuana  for  a  line  operator,  the  peo- 
ple manning  the  microscopes  and  chip 
assembly  lines,  is  20  Mexican  pesos  a 
day,  or  about  $6.40  a  day.  Six  dollars 
and  forty  cents  a  day,  and  NAFTA  will 
encourage  more  of  the  same. 

But,  if  my  colleagues  listen  to  the  ar- 
guments of  NAFTA  supporters,  that  is 
not  supposed  to  happen  because  Mexi- 
can workers  cannot  do  high-skilled 
work.  Indeed  the  story  points  out  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  companies  like 
Hughes  had  seemed  immune  to  the 
southbound  trend  of  lower  technology 
industries.  After  all.  they  say.  the  pre- 
cision work  performed  by  defense  con- 
tractors was  regarded  as  too  sensitive 
to  delegate  to  workers  in  a  developing 
country  such  as  Mexico. 

But  the  story  points  out.  high-tech- 
nology companies,  such  as  Hughes,  are 
finding  that  with  proper  training  and 
supervision  Mexican  workers  are  just 
as  capable  as  their  United  States  coun- 
terparts in  manufacturing  the  complex 
microchips  that  go  into  aerospace  and 
defense  products.  The  story  says  that 
inside  dust-free  production  rooms  at 
the  Hughes  plant  in  Tijuana.  Mexicans 
from  dirt-poor  neighborhoods  don 
smocks  and  surgical  masks  each  day  to 
operate  100.000  dollars'  worth  of  ma- 
chines, and  do  my  colleagues  know 
what  they  do?  They  produce  and  test 
tiny  microcircuits  whose  construction 
is  so  intricate,  so  delicate,  that  micro- 
scopes are  required  to  examine  wiring 
one-eighth  the  thickness  of  a  human 
hair. 


Mr.  Speaker,  does  that  sound  like 
low-skilled  work?  Does  that  sound  like 
easy  work  that  anybody  can  do?  Of 
course  not,  and  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
high-skilled  jobs  that  everybody  agrees 
America  needs  to  compete  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  am  not  saying  that  our  future  lies 
in  defense  contracts,  but  we  are  clearly 
beginning  the  process  of  conversion  in 
this  country.  But  if  Mexican  workers 
can  do  this  kind  of  work,  what  does 
that  mean  for  the  future  of  jobs  at 
American  electronics  companies?  In 
the  future  of  jobs  at  computer  plants 
and  assembly  plants  that  will  rely  on 
the  same  kind  of  high-skilled  labor, 
what  happens  to  those  jobs  if  NAFTA 
makes  it  easier  for  them  to  move  to 
Mexico? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  simple  questions 
like  this  that  NAFTA  supporters  can- 
not answer.  Never  mind  the  fact  that 
Hughes  and  the  U.S.  Government  were 
using  U.S.  tax  dollars  through  defense 
contracts  to  take  away  American  jobs. 
That  is  a  whole  separate  issue.  The  fact 
is  Mexico  is  spending  a  record  $30  mil- 
lion to  hire  lobbyists  to  sell  NAFTA, 
and  the  American  companies  are  pitch- 
ing in  a  few  million  dollars'  worth 
more,  and  they  still  cannot  answer 
some  very  basic,  simple  questions  like: 
Why  would  an  employer  pay  $17  an 
hour  when  NAFTA  will  make  it  easier 
for  him  or  her  to  pay  58  cents  an  hour? 
Simple  questions.  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  tell  us  that  NAFTA  will  help 
Mexican  workers  to  buy  our  products. 
But  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  this:  How 
are  they  supposed  to  buy  American 
cars  when  a  week's  wage  will  barely 
allow  them  to  buy  a  set  of  spark  plugs? 
Simple  questions. 

Supporters  say  NAFTA  will  help 
Mexican  workers.  They  say,  as  their 
productivity  rises,  wages  will  rise. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Since 
1979,  and  this  is  a  startling  fact,  pro- 
ductivity in  Mexico  has  gone  up  dra- 
matically, but  wages  have  gone  down 
at  least  25  percent,  and.  if  one  looks  at 
the  bureau  of  statistics,  government 
bureau  of  statistics  in  Mexico,  and  our 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  they  say  32 
percent.  Why  should  it  be  any  different 
under  NAFTA,  and  who  is  getting  all  of 
these  profits? 
Simple  questions,  Mr.  Speaker. 
NAFTA  supporters  claim  that  each 
Mexican  buys  $450  worth  of  American 
goods.  But  that  is  only  true  if  my  col- 
leagues believe  the  average  Mexican  is 
buying  robots  for  his  home  and  large 
industrial  equipment  for  his  basement, 
if  he  has  one.  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
"The  truth  is,  if  you  look  at  that  figure 
that  they  talked  about  in  terms  of  $5 
billion  in  surplus  in  exports  to  Mexico, 
85  percent  of  the  goods  Mexico  buys  are 
parts  and  machines  for  factories  that 
they  are  going  to  build.  We  are  lit- 
erally shipping  our  factories  to  Mexico, 
and  our  jobs  will  follow.  Why  don't 
they  ever  mention  that?" 
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Simple  questions. 

Lobbyists  concede  that  NAFTA  will 
send  many  jobs  to  Mexico,  but  they 
say,  "Down  the  road,  down  the  road, 
others  will  take  its  place." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
who  has  been  exceptionally  articulate 
and  well  versed  on  this  issue,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  some  of  the 
things  the  gentleman  said  about  wages 
and  the  incredible  wage  differential  be- 
tween Mexican  wages  and  American 
wages  and  how  the  differential  has  only 
gotten  worse.  In  fact,  as  productivity 
in  Mexico  has  gone  up  so  that  their 
workers  are  producing  more  and  more 
efficiently,  their  wages  have  actually 
gone  down.  At  the  same  time,  and  this 
has  a  major  bearing  on  the  number  of 
multinational  corporations  that  will 
continue  to  go  and  go  in  a  greater  rate 
to  Mexico  under  NAFTA,  it  is  what 
happened  this  week  on  some  issues  on 
worker  safety. 

In  Mexico,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mexican 
workers  not  only  are  not  paid  very 
much.  Their  environmental  laws  are 
not  only  weak,  those  that  are  in  effect 
are  unenforced.  The  whole  issue  of 
Mexican  worker  safety  is  a  major, 
major  problem  in  Mexico. 

This  week  our  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative dismissed,  even  mocked,  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative's  responsibility 
to  enforce  existing  U.S.  trade  law.  Spe- 
cifically our  Trade  Representative  dis- 
missed a  43-page  petition  which  de- 
tailed systematic  workers  rights  viola- 
tions in  Mexico. 

D  1740 

He  accepted  the  GSP's  problems  that 
were  cited  in  countries  like  Pakistan. 
Costa  Rica.  Paraguay.  Peru,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  the  Republic  of 
Haiti,  but  he  simply  threw  out  the  43- 
page  petition  in  great  detail  outlining 
the  Mexican  worker  violations  by 
Mexican  employers  or  by  multi- 
national company  employers  in  Mex- 
ico. 

His  doing  that  simply  is  saying  we  do 
not  care  what  Mexico  does  to  its  work- 
ers. Now,  that  is  not  only  a  bad  thing 
for  Mexico  and  Mexican  workers,  but 
what  that  means  in  terms  of  NAFTA  is 
that,  first,  of  all,  American  companies 
closed  down  places  in  Macomb  County, 
MI.  and  Lorain  County,  OH.  They  close 
the  plant  down  and  move  to  Mexico  be- 
cause, first,  the  wages  are  so  much 
lower  in  Mexico;  second,  the  environ- 
mental laws  are  so  much  poorer  in 
Mexico;  and,  third,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment clearly,  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  clearly  does  not 
care  that  workers  are  being  exploited 
by  avoiding  labor  laws,  child  labor 
laws,  worker  safety  laws,  occupational 
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hazard    laws,    and   all    those    kinds   of 
things. 

So  this  decision  by  the  United  States 
Trade  Representatives,  in  violation  of 
American  law.  says  again  to  an  em- 
ployer, go  ahead  and  go  to  Mexico.  You 
can  pay  less  wages.  You  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  minimum  wage.  You 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  protecting 
workers.  You  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  health  of  workers. 

You  have  to  in  this  country.  So  if 
you  have  got  to  follow  OSHA  in  this 
country,  and  you  have  got  to  pay  a 
minimum  wage,  and  you  have  got  to 
pay  a  decent  wage,  and  you  have  got  to 
follow  environmental  laws,  you  do  not 
have  to  do  any  of  that  in  Mexico. 

So  it  is  not  just  the  wage  differential 
that  you  cite  where  you  say  you  cannot 
cut  labor  costs  300  percent  in  90  min- 
utes, yes.  you  can,  in  Yucatan.  It  is 
also  environmental  laws,  it  is  worker 
safety  laws,  it  is  all  the  things  that  our 
country  stands  for.  This  Congress  has 
fought,  and  D.avid  Bonior,  the  major- 
ity whip,  has  been  one  of  the  leaders,  in 
fighting  for  safety  in  the  workplace, 
for  good  environmental  laws.  We  are 
just  throwing  that  out  the  window  and 
saying  go  to  Mexico.  You  do  not  have 
to  follow  any  of  that  stuff. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  What  is  so  disturbing 
about  this  is  that  corporations  that 
normally  behave  in  a  fair  and  decent 
manner  here  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though many  of  them  have  to  be  pulled 
to  the  table  and  recognize  the  rights  of 
neighbors  and  workers  to  a  decent  and 
clean  standard  of  living,  nevertheless, 
they  have  accepted  that  principle,  at 
least  recently,  have  gone  down  there, 
without  any  feeling,  or  understanding, 
corporate  ethic,  or  sensibility. 

The  people  of  Mexico,  they  have  gone 
down  there.  If  you  look  at  the 
maquiladora  areas  along  the  border  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Mata- 
moros.  Tijuana  and  other  places,  there 
are  500  corporations  along  those  bor- 
ders where  they  assemble  parts  and  ba- 
sically ship  things  right  back  to  the 
United  States  or  overseas,  where  the 
Mexican  consumer  does  not  really  see 
it.  It  is  just  a  place  to  assemble  and 
ship  and  export; 

If  you  look  at  those  places,  the  wages 
are  phathetically  low.  as  you  men- 
tioned. The  environmental  standards 
are  ungodly  in  many  instances.  People 
living  in  filth,  living  with  toxic  chemi- 
cals, polluted  streams  and  rivers  where 
they  get  their  water  and  where  they 
bathe.  It  is  absolutely  a  horror  story 
out  of  a  Third  World  nightmare  that 
goes  on.  Normal  corporations  that  con- 
sider these  things  in  this  country  do 
not  think  anything  about  their  lack  of 
ethics  in  Mexico.  And  that  is  disturb- 
ing, because  these  often  are  the  same 
corporations  who  are  trying  to  extend 
NAFTA.  They  are  part  of  NAFTA-USA. 
or  whatever  they  call  themselves,  the 
people  that  are  behind  this  NAFTA 
project. 


And  you  are  absolutely  right.  The 
people  who  work  so  hard  in  this  coun- 
try to  give  us  decent  wage  standards, 
child  protection  laws,  clean  environ- 
mental laws,  health  and  safety  bene- 
fits, you  know,  the  labor  union  gets  a 
bad  rap  in  this  Chamber  and  in  this 
country  now.  They  are  not  in  vogue 
anymore.  They  only  represent,  what,  17 
percent  of  the  people  now  in  the  coun- 
try. 

But  people  have  to  understand  a  lot 
of  the  wonderful  standards  that  have 
been  brought  to  this  country  in  terms 
of  health  care  and  in  terms  of  clean  en- 
vironment and  in  terms  of  worker 
rights  and  the  right  to  petition  your 
employer,  the  right  to  a  decent  wage, 
the  right  to  safe  working  conditions, 
are  the  product  of  people  like  A.  Phil- 
lip Randolph,  and  Gumpers.  and 
Meany,  and  all  the  labor  people  in  this 
country  who  sweated  and  were  literally 
beaten  on  the  picket  lines  over  the  cen- 
turies, to  get  us  to  the  point  where  we 
have  a  relatively  good  decent  place 
where  our  workers  and  families  live 
today. 

If  this  treaty  goes  through,  what  we 
will  be  doing  is  lowering  our  standard 
to  meet  the  Mexican  standard.  And  the 
Mexican  standard,  which  as  you  have 
correctly  pointed  out  and  which  I  have 
tried  to,  is  pathetically  low.  It  is  tak- 
ing us  back.  It  is  not  moving  us  for- 
ward to  the  future. 

My  bottom  line  on  NAFTA,  and  I 
think  yours  and  others  in  this  cham- 
ber, is  their  standards  should  have  to 
come  up  to  ours.  Not  only  these  envi- 
ronmental standards  and  worker  stand- 
ards and  wage  standards,  but  the  de- 
mocratization standards  which  we  have 
talked  a  good  deal  about  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  you  are  exactly  cor- 
rect in  that  we  in  this  country  proudly 
over  the  last  particularly  30  and  40 
years  have  come  to  a  consensus.  I 
mean,  we  argue  about  our  environ- 
mental regulations,  too  stringent  or 
not  stringent  enough:  our  worker  safe- 
ty regulations,  too  stringent,  or  not 
stringent  enough;  or  public  health 
standards,  clean  water,  and  clean  air. 
Do  we  go  too  far,  or  not  quite  far 
enough.  All  of  those  kinds  of  discus- 
sions. 

But  we  have  reached  a  consensus  in 
this  country,  local  health  departments. 
State  governments,  this  Government 
in  Washington,  all  of  us  have  reached 
some  general  consensus  that  we  have 
good  solid  clean  air,  clean  water,  safe 
drinking  water  laws,  that  we  have  good 
public  health  laws,  that  we  take  care  of 
our  children  and  our  families  and  our 
neighborhoods  and  our  environment 
that  way. 

That  is  why  those  groups  that 
fought,  that  is  why  we  owe  so  much  to 
those  groups  that  you  mentioned,  to 
organize  labor  groups  and  environ- 
mental groups,  to  farmers  and  all  of  us 
who  have  been  part  of  that. 


Now,  what  we  do  with  NAFTA 
though  is  erode  those.  NAFTA  in  some 
cases  can  override  some  of  those  state 
laws  and  some  of  those  perhaps  even 
county  health  department  laws.  It  can 
override.  It  will  do  what  you  say  it 
will.  It  will  harmonize  downward. 

They  love  to  talk  about  harmoni- 
zation of  standards.  But  I  heard,  I  be- 
lieve it'was  Mr.  Kantor,  the  other  day 
talking  about  harmonizing  upward 
Mexican  standards. 

Well,  the  word  "harmonize"  means 
they  go  up  and  we  go  down.  It  means  a 
pulling  on  our  wage  rates,  our  wage 
levels  down,  which  means  a  worse 
standard  of  living  for  us.  It  means  a 
pulling  down  of  our  environmental 
standards.  It  means  a  dilution  of  pull- 
ing down  of  child  labor  laws  and  other 
kinds  of  labor  standards. 

The  agreement  is  not  constructed  in 
a  way  that  it  pulls  Mexico  up.  It  really 
does  not  do  that.  As  you  said  so  well, 
with  all  these  multinational  corpora- 
tions in  Mexico,  while  productivity  has 
gone  up.  wages  have  still  gone  down.  It 
is  because  it  is  a  government  they  have 
that  is  not  free.  As  you  said  so  many 
times,  you  cannot  have  free  trade  with- 
out trading  with  a  free  government, 
without  free  elections. 

What  NAFTA  does,  more  than  any- 
thing, is  put  an  American  Government 
Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval 
on  the  behavior  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, on  those  kind  of  "Yes,  you  can. 
Yucatan"  ads.  It  puts  a  Good  House- 
keeping Seal  of  Approval  on  Mexican 
antidemocracy  standards  and  all  the 
things  they  have  done  to  have  one- 
party  rule  in  that  country.  It  puts  our 
Government's  Good  Housekeeping  Seal 
of  Approval  on  their  keeping  their 
wage  rates  down  and  wrecking  the  en- 
vironment and  hurting  workers,  and  all 
the  things  the  Mexican  Government 
has  done  that  our  country  blessedly 
has  risen  above  over  the  years  and 
reached  that  consensus.  NAFTA  is  just 
bad  news  in  that  way.  absolutely. 

Mr.  BQNIOR.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing  points  of  this  whole  debate, 
is  we  will  be  rewarding  the  people  who 
have  perpetrated  these  bad  environ- 
mental laws,  these  antidemocra- 
tization  standards,  these  phony  unions 
they  have  down  there.  We  will  be  say- 
ing to  them  because  you  have  done 
this,  because  you  have  a  [>olitical  sys- 
tem where  58  opposition  leaders  were 
assassinated  over  the  last  10  years  by 
the  state  police,  because  you  have  a  po- 
litical system  where  23  journalists  were 
killed  in  the  last  4  years  under  Salinas, 
we  are  going  to  reward  you. 

We  should  be  doing  what  the  Euro- 
peans have  done  to  countries  that 
wanted  to  enter  the  European  Commu- 
nity. The  European  Community  has 
taken  30  years  and  spent  over  $100  mil- 
lion between  1989  and  1993  to  integrate 
countries  whose  political  and  economic 
systems  were  a  lot  closer  than  ours  is 
to  Mexico.  When  countries  .like  Spain, 
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Portugal,  and  Greece,  whose  democra- 
tization standards  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing were  not  quite  the  same  as  the 
French,  the  British,  the  Germans, 
when  they  wanted  to  enter  the  EC  they 
were  told  you  have  got  to  meet  two  cri- 
teria. It  is  written  right  into  the  EC 
documents.  A.  you  have  got  to  raise 
your  standard  up,  and  you  have  got  to 
increase  your  democratization.  When 
they  did  that,  then  their  acceptance 
was  embraced,  or  will  be  embraced. 
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And  it  is  what  we  are  doing  to  Tur- 
key today.  We  ought  to  be  engaged  in 
that  same  type  of  a  process.  Yet  we  are 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing  that  the 
Europeans  have  taken  40.  45  years, 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
as  I*  said,  in  the  last  4  years.  We  are 
trying  to  do  this  within  months,  with- 
out spending  a  dime. 

We  cannot  get  people  to  come  for- 
ward and  say,  how  are  we  going  to  pay 
for  NAFTA.  When  you  say,  what  do  you 
mean  pay  for  NAFTA?  Well,  you  are 
going  to  lose  $2.5  to  $3  billion  in  tariff 
revenue.  You  have  got  border  cleanup 
that  is  going  to  cost  in  the  billions  of 
dollars.  You  have  got  infrastructure, 
roads,  bridges,  and  highways  that  are 
going  to  cost.  Texas  alone  wants  $10 
billion  for  infrastructure  improvement. 

You  have  got  worker  retraining  that 
is  going  to  cost  billions  of  dollars,  it 
has  been  guesstimated,  where  the  cost 
is  anywhere  between  40  and  50  billion. 
And  we  cannot  even  get  them  to  come 
here  and  suggest  to  us  how  we  are 
going  to  pay  the  next  tranche  of  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  benefits  for  peo- 
ple who  have  been  out  of  work  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  exactly  right.  All  the  reasons 
that  the  majority  whip  and  so  many 
others  in  this  Chamber  in  both  parties 
oppose  NAFTA  are  very  valid. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  has  only 
more  recently  been  discussed  is  plain 
and  simple.  NAFTA  is  a  $50  billion  new 
Government  program. 

We  could  not  get  the  votes  in  this 
Chamber  to  pass  a  stimulus  package, 
to  create  jobs  in  our  country.  We  are 
having  trouble  getting  the  votes  for  an 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
for  our  workers,  many  of  whom  will  be 
put  out  of  work  more,  if  NAFTA 
passes.  We  cannot  get  enough  deficit 
reduction  in  this  Chamber  because  peo- 
ple on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  sometimes 
fail.  We  cannot  do  a  lot  of  the  things 
we  need  to  do. 

But  the  Members  that  support 
NAFTA,  who  say  we  have  to  have  defi- 
cit reduction,  who  say  this,  who  say 
that,  who  will  not  vote  for  programs 
for  our  own  workers  to  retrain  them 
and  our  own  workers  for  investment  in 
their  futures  and  highways  and  bridges 
and  schools  and  vocational  training, 
want  to  vote  for  NAFTA  and  say,  do 
not  worry  about  it.  We  will  come  up 
with  the  $50  billion  later. 


They  are  not  being  honest.  They  are 
not  being  truthful.  They  are  not  being 
straightforward,  and  they  are  selling 
the  American  people  a  bill  of  goods 
with  a  $50  billion  new  Government  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier],  who  is  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  NAFTA,  an  articulate 
spokesman,  always  a  challenge  to  deal 
with  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  about 
upstairs  in  the  Rules  Committee? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  A  challenge  that  is  not 
quite  so  daunting  up  there. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  very  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Mt.  Clemens,  and  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Lorain.  I  have  the  ut- 
most regard  for  both.  Frankly.  I  have 
the  utmost  regard  for  all  the  Members 
who  have  been  involved  in  this  debate. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  one  moment 
to  respond  to  some  of  these  things. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  a  lot  of  your 
time.  I  am  going  to  be  going  through 
some  specifics  myself  in  a  few  minutes, 
when  you  all  complete.  I  would  be 
happy  to  let  you-all  challenge  any  of 
the  things  that  I  have  to  say. 

The  only  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
point  to  is,  we  have  regularly  seen  this 
chart.  "Yes,  you  can,  Yucatan."  night 
after  night  after  night. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  as  an 
apologist  for  that.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is.  we  have  seen  behavior  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  60-year  history 
of  one-party  control,  the  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party's  control  of  Mex- 
ico, that  I  would  not  support.  And  my 
friend  from  Mt.  Clemens  would  not  sup- 
port, and  my  friend  from  Lorain  would 
not  support.  No  one  in  this  Congress 
would  support  it.  but  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  since  the  last  part  of 
the  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  administra- 
tion, when  President  Miguel  de  la  Ma- 
drid joined  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  and  then,  of  course, 
the  full  presidency  of  President  Sali- 
nas, I  am  not  going  to  stand  as  an  apol- 
ogist of  the  killing  of  23  journalists  or 
any  other  human  rights  violations 
which  have  taken  place,  but  I  would 
argue  that  as  serious  as  those  are.  they 
pale  in  comparison  to  the  behavioral 
pattern  that  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

So  what  my  friend  talks  about,  the 
fact  that  in  Europe  years  were  spent 
trying  to  overcome  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  existed  between  countries, 
we  have  seen  over  the  past  6  years  tre- 
mendous improvements  in  moving  in 
the  direction  of  a  free  market. 

We  have  seen  improvements  in  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  towards  greater  po- 
litical pluralism.  There  are  still  prob- 
lems in  Mexico. 

I  stand  here  and  say,  yes,  there  are 
problems  in  Mexico.  But  I  happen  to 
believe  that  implementation  of  a  North 
American   Free-Trade   Agreement  will 


help  move  us  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proving those  rather  than  maintaining 
the  status  quo. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  contribution. 

I  would  rebut  this  arguments  by  sug- 
gesting that  when  I  started  this  debate, 
frankly,  I  had  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Madrid  government  and 
now  the  government  of  President  Sali- 
nas was  an  improvement  over  the  past. 
You  read  about  it  all  the  time.  You 
heard  about  it. 

But  when  you  look  at  the  statistics, 
the  human  rights  reports  that  were 
written  by  Amnesty  International,  the 
numbers  that  I  cited  with*  respect  to 
opposition  leaders,  58  assassinated  by 
the  state  police.  Twenty-three  journal- 
ists, actually,  there  are  more  than  23. 
there  were  61  journalists  killed  in  the 
last  10  years,  23  in  the  last  4  years. 

You  look  at  the  wage  scale.  I  agree 
with  you.  they  have  moved  to  a  free 
economy,  but  who  has  it  benefited?  Ba- 
sically, a  few  rich.  Mexico  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  billionaires,  "b," 
not  "m,"  "b,"  from  2  to  13  in  the  last 
few  years,  the  fastest  growth  of  any 
country  on  Earth. 

Mr.  DREIER.  The  middle  class  and 
the  upper-middle  class  in  Mexico  has 
increased  to  almost  the  same  size  as 
the  Canadian  middle-  and  upper-middle 
class.  We  have  seen  an  explosion  in  the 
increase  in  middle-income  wage  earn- 
ers in  Mexico  over  the  past  6  years. 
That  cannot  be  ignored.  We  have  seen 
real  improvement  and  change. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  half  of  the  people  in  Mexico  live 
in  poverty.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  real  wages  now  are  lower  than 
they  were  in  1979.  That  is  not  me  say- 
ing it.  Those  are  statistics  that  come 
from  the  Mexican  Government.  They 
come  from  our  own  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Yes,  in  the  last  5  years  they  have  in- 
creased somewhat,  because  1987  was  the 
worst  year  in  Mexican  history  in  terms 
of  wages.  They  bottomed  out. 

Mr.  DREIER.  The  last  5  years  wages 
rates  have  gone  up  at  a  higher  rate 
than  productivity  has  gone  up.  In  the 
last  5  years  wages  rates  have  exceeded 
productivity. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Kantor 
came  in  front  of  our  committee  the 
other  day  and  sang  this  same  song, 
which  is  tiresome  at  best,  that  produc- 
tivity has  exceeded  wage  rates.  By  any 
measurement,  there  is  one  example 
that  they  can  use  to  build  their  case, 
but  by  any  other  measurement  you 
make,  if  you  go  back  7  years,  if  you  go 
back  9  years,  10  years,  12  years,  that  is 
simply  not  the  case. 

If  you  go  back  those  12  years  to  the 
year  1980  or  1981,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  said,  wage 
rates  have  dropped  30  percent  and  pro- 
ductivity has  gone  up  40  percent.  That 
is  clearly  an  economy  that  is  run  from 
the  top  down  with  no  democracy  in- 
jected into  it,  not  real  capitalism.  It  is 
statism. 
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In  any  free  society,  as  productivity 
goes  up,  wages  roughly  shadow,  within 
a  point  or  two.  or  three,  or  four,  or 
five,  roughly  shadow  those  wages.  So 
all  those  businesses  have  gone,  all 
those  American  companies  have  moved 
to  Mexico,  stealing  American  jobs,  hir- 
ing mostly  young  women  in  Mexico 
that  they  use  for  a  few  years  and  then 
get  rid  of  them  and  hire  more  young 
women,  hire  them  at  very  low  wage 
rates.  They  cannot  build  any  decent 
kind  of  standard  of  living  to  buy  much. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  They  live  in  corrugated 
cardboard  huts.  It  is  unbelievable,  the 
poverty  line. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  the  whole 
point  ot  NAFTA,  the  major  selling 
block,  the  major  fundamental  founda- 
tion of  the  pro-NAFTA  people  in  sell- 
ing their  case  is,  if  we  pass  NAFTA,  a 
big  middle  class  will  be  bom  in  Mexico 
and  will  grow,  and  grow,  and  grow,  and 
they  will  be  able  to  buy  American 
products. 

As  long  as  they  do  not  have  free  elec- 
tions and  a  billion  dollars  to  bargain 
collectively  and  form  unions  and  as 
long  as  they  do  not  have  any  kind  of 
wage  standards  and  labor  standards  to 
allow  people  to  join  the  middle  class, 
that  is  not  going  to  happen.  It  is  only 
going  to  make  the  36  famili'es  that  we 
have  talked  about  on  this  floor  many 
times 

Mr.  BONIOR.  That  own  54  percent  of 
the  wealth. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  not 
doing  anybody  any  good  except  them. 

It  is  hurting  Mexican  workers.  It  is 
hurting  American  workers.  It  is  hurt- 
ing Mexican  workers,  who  get  peanuts 
for  what  they  do.  It  is  hurting  Amer- 
ican workers  who  always  live  under  the 
hammer  of  an  employer  saying,  if  you 
do  not  take  this  give  back,  if  you  do 
not  take  this  pay  cut.  if  you  do  not  let 
your  health  benefits  be  slashed,  we  are 
going  to  move  to  Mexico. 

So  as  an  employee.  I  will  say.  prob- 
ably, ■Well.  I  will  take  the  give  back." 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Take  this  poster.  And 
they  will  put  it  up  on  a  bulletin  board. 
They  will  not  have  to  pay  anything  to 
their  employees  in  American  factories. 
That  is  what  American  employers  are 
going  to  do. 

D  1800 

The  message  is  quite  clear  here.  They 
can  do  it  for  a  lot  less. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  they  are 
doing  that  during  the  NAFTA  debate, 
you  can  bet  those  are  going  to  pro- 
liferate, and  Chihuahua  is  going  to  do 
it.  and  every  state  in  Mexico  is  going 
to  start  doing  that  stuff.  Yucatan, is 
just  a  little  bolder  and  a  little  more 
brazen  than  others.  You  can  bet  those 
are  going  to  paper  the  country  with 
those  kinds  of  solicitations. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  finish  my  statement.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend. 


Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
first  like  to  ask  my  friend.  I  would  like 
to  explore  with  my  friend  this  issue  of 
wage  rates  versus  productivity. 

We  talk  about  looking  at  these  snap- 
shot timeframes,  where  we  can  look  at 
5  years.  7  years,  12  years.  What  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  friends  is  whether  or 
not  they  are  aware  of  the  developments 
that  took  place  in  Mexico  between  1979 
and  1981. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  during  that 
time  there  was  a  tremendous  oil  boom 
that  took  place.  We  saw  a  surge  in  oil 
prices.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
now  of  very  unwise  foreign  lending 
which  came  in  and  artificially  led  wage 
rates  to  be  increased.  It  seems  to  me 
we  need  to  recognize  that  with  that 
snapshot,  following  those  develop- 
ments, unwise  foreign  lending,  then  if 
you  look  at  the  tremendous  socialistic 
policies  that  were  put  into  place  by 
President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo,  it  cre- 
ated that  tremendous  crash.  We  have 
now  seen  that  overcome  dramatically. 
That  is  why  I  like  to  look  at  history 
and  learn  from  history. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  do,  as  well.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  note  here  what  hap- 
pened. There  was  this  tremendous 
boom  in  Mexico,  lots  of  oil  and  gas.  in 
the  timeframe  that  the  gentleman 
mentioned.  What  happened  to  all  of 
those  revenues?  Were  they  put  into  nu- 
trition programs  for  the  kids  in  Mexi- 
can schools?  Did  they  build  sewer  and 
water  treatment  facilities?  Did  they 
provide  decent  educational  facilities? 

Mr.  DREIER.  No,  wage  rates  were  ar- 
tificially high. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  They  did  not  do  any  of 
that.  Do  you  know  what  happened?  It 
went  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  wealthy 
people.  That  is  what  happened 

Mr.  DREIER.  Wage  rates  were  high 
under  that  situation.  Since  that  time, 
since  the  mid-1980's.  we  have  seen  a 
tremendous  increase,  not  in  the  36  fam- 
ilies' net  worth;  yes,  it  is  great,  but  we 
have  seen  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
middle-  and  upper-middle  class.  In  ex- 
cess of  20  million  of  the  88  million 
Mexicans  fall  within  that  category,  28 
million  in  Canada. 

It  is  very  clear  that  it  is  a  growing 
bloc,  and  we  cannot  ignore  it.  because 
those  are  the  ones  that  have  the  pur- 
chasing power  who  will  be  able  to  buy 
more  U.S. -manufactured  goods,  prod- 
ucts, when  we  bring  about  a  NAFTA. 

I  am  here  just  to  march  in  lock-step 
with  my  good  friend.  Mickey  Kantor. 
and  your  President.  Bill  Clinton. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  He  is  my  good  friend, 
too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  middle-class  job. 
a  real  good  middle-class  job.  is  to  work 
in  their  Ford  factory,  the  Escort  fac- 
tory, that  moved,  by  the  way.  from 
Michigan  to  Mexico  and  took  a  lot  of 
jobs  with  it.  thousands  of  jobs.  It  is  the 
Hermosilla  plant.  They  pay  about  $2.30 
an  hour,  benefit  package  and  every- 
thing. Compare  that  to  what  an  auto- 


worker  makes  in  this  country.  That  is 
not  enough  to  buy.  as  I  said  earlier,  a 
decent  set  of  spark  plugs  and  other 
things  for  an  automobile,  let  alone 
someone  can  afford  to  purchase  an 
automobile. 

We  ought  to  really  tell  it  like  it  is. 
This  agreement  was  not  meant  to  help 
American  workers.  It  was  not  meant  to 
help  Mexican  workers.  It  was  nego- 
tiated so  a  few  rich  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  could  get  richer, 
richer  on  the  backs  of  working  people. 
I  do  not  care  what  the  $30  million  hired 
guns  try  to  tell  us  that  are  running 
around  this  town,  that  have  money.  $30 
million  from  Mexico,  to  come  and  in- 
fluence this  vote.  This  NAFTA  is  noth- 
ing but  a  job-stealing,  worker-exploit- 
ing, community-busting  agreement.  We 
have  got  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
educate  the  American  public  and  our 
colleagues  to  defeat  it. 

The  question  that  supporters  of 
NAFTA  never  ask  is  the  most  obvious 
one:  What  happens  to  the  workers  that 
get  left  behind?  They  say.  "Well,  you 
know,  we  are  going  to  create  these 
jobs,  and,  you  know,  they  will  be  re- 
hired again." 

What  happens  when  communities  see 
plants  leave?  What  happens  when  fami- 
lies are  forced  to  pick  up  the  pieces? 
NAFTA  supporters  predict,  they  pre- 
dict that  hundreds  of  new  jobs  will  be 
created  down  the  road.  They  cannot 
really  say  when,  but  they  say.  "Trust 
us.  Everything  is  going  to  work  out 
fine."  The  point  is,  these  are  only  theo- 
ries. 

As  one  writer  wrote: 

.American  workers  are  being  asked  to  jeop- 
ardize the  job  they  have  now  and  opt  for  two 
in  the  bush,  when  nobody  can  really  say 
when  or  what  kind  of  jobs  are  coming  along. 

Mr.  Speaker.  American  workers  are 
not  stupid.  That  is  why  this  thing  is  so 
unpopular  in  the  polls.  They  know 
what  will  happen.  They  have  seen  it 
right  before  their  eyes  for  the  past  12 
years.  People  in  my  district  know  that 
when  a  plant  closes,  it  is  just  not  the 
workers  who  are  affected,  it  is  every- 
body. It  hits  the  dentist,  it  hits  the 
doctor,  it  hits  the  florist,  it  hits  the 
grocer,  it  hits  the  person  who  runs  the 
gas  station.  The  movie  theaters  see 
shorter  lines.  The  grocery  stores  see 
fewer  customers.  The  neighborhood 
restaurants  see  empty  tables. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  on  that  point.  Mr.  Speak- 
er? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  not  only  that  NAFTA  is  a  job  killer 
for  people  who  work  in  factories,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  said.  It  is  ab- 
solutely a  small  business  killer,  too. 

There  are  several  ways  that  small 
business  gets  hurt  from  NAFTA.  One 
is,  I  was  talking  to  a  plant  owner.  I 
went  to  the  plant  and  was  talking  to 
the  owners  in  a  community  in  my  dis- 
trict called  Avon.  In  Avon  there  is  a 


plant  that  employs  about  100  people.  It 
is  owned  locally,  owned  by  three  broth- 
ers. Those  brothers  told  me  that  one  of 
their  competitors,  which  happens  to  be 
a  European  company,  but  a  large  mul- 
tinational company,  is  going  to  build  a 
plant,  if  NAFTA  passes,  in  Mexico. 
They  have  the  capital,  this  European 
company  has  the  capital  to  put  a  plant 
in  Mexico. 

My  friends  in  Avon  do  not  have  the 
money  to  be  able  to  do  this,  so  they 
cannot  go  to  Mexico.  It  is  small.  The 
plant  can  go  to  Mexico  and  hire  people 
at  80  cents  an  hour,  evade  environ- 
mental laws,  pay  no  attention  to  work- 
er safety,  and  those  kinds  of  things  for 
people,  and  simply  out-compete,  be- 
cause of  the  big.  big.  big  differential  in 
costs  with  the  small  business  in  my 
district. 

Other  kinds  of  small  businesses,  as 
you  say.  that  get  hurt  are  those  small 
businesses  that  supply  the  larger  busi- 
nesses. There  are  two  Ford  plants  in 
my  district.  One  of  them  makes  the 
Thunderbird.  That  Thunderbird  is  also 
made  in  Mexico,  a  small  plant  in  Mex- 
ico. Today,  anyway,  it  is  a  small  plant. 
If  NAFTA  passes,  if  they  begin  to  shift 
production  from  the  Lorraine  Ford 
plant  assembling  Thunderbirds  to  Mex- 
ico, that  means  the  small  suppliers 
around  Lorraine  County,  in  northeast 
Ohio  and  Medina  County  and  that  area, 
those  small  suppliers  that  have  grown 
up.  if  you  will,  around  that  Ford  plant, 
that  might  have  10  workers  or  40  work- 
ers, they  are  job  shops,  machine  shops, 
they  are  parts  shops,  they  are  all  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  people  that  build  things 
and  make  things  to  supply  the  Ford 
plant.  Those  people  are  not  big  enough 
to  go  down  to  Mexico  to  supply  Ford  in 
Mexico,  so  that  kind  of  small  business 
group  is  hurt  badly  by  NAFTA. 

The  third  group  is  what  you  say,  the 
florists,  the  realtors,  the  dentists,  the 
self-employed  persons,  the  movie  thea- 
ter owner,  that  simply  sees  less  money 
in  their  community,  and  they  are  hurt 
by  NAFTA  just  as  much. 

When  we  talk  about  NAFTA  being  a 
job-killer,  it  devastates  small  busi- 
nesses and  it  can  hurt  communities. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  We  know  from  direct 
experience  in  our  own  States  how  dev- 
astating that  can  be.  I  could  name  a 
dozen  towns  that  were  once  great  in 
Ohio,  and  the  gentleman  could  prob- 
ably name  a  dozen  in  Michigan,  and 
they  were  once  great.  I  will  not  do  it, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  the 
people  who  are  trying  to  valiantly  to 
make  a  comeback,  and  some  are.  who 
have  in  the  last  15  years  been  abso- 
lutely devastated;  great  places  at  one 
time,  and  you  can  see  the  life  blood 
sucked  out  of  them  because  of  disloca- 
tion. 

Do  the  Members  know  what  happens 
to  workers  who  are  left  behind?  We  do 
not  need  to  read  about  this  in  books. 
We  do  not  need  to  read  theories  of  what 
will  happen  from  some  economist  who 


sits  in  a  designer  chair  in  some  cli- 
mate-controlled office,  because  the 
gentleman  and  I  have  lived  it.  We  have 
seen  it. 

When  I  drive  home  from  Washington, 
and  occasionally  I  do  that,  maybe  once 
or  twice  a  year,  instead  of  flying.  I  go 
through  those  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and 
Michigan  towns.  I  have  seen  the  devas- 
tation. We  have  seen  what  happens  to 
workers  who  are  left  behind. 

My  district  office  sometimes  helps 
displaced  workers  find  new  jobs.  In 
Michigan,  the  autoworkers  who  lost 
their  $15  an  hour  jobs  are  not  seeing 
these  new  exports  create  high-paying 
jobs.  They  are  not  seeing  the  yellow 
brick  road  promised  by  NAFTA  sup- 
porters. Most  of  them  are  lucky  if  they 
can  find  a  job  for  $6  an  hour. 

These  are  the  fathers  of  four  who  are 
forced,  and  we  see  it  every  day.  they 
are  forced  to  deliver  pizzas.  They  are 
the  steel  workers,  as  someone  once 
said,  with  fingers  too  big  to  use  a  com- 
puter, and  who  are  waiting  to  be 
trained,  retrained  for  work.  They  are 
the  fathers  and  mothers  and  brothers 
and  sisters  who  sit  down  with  the  Yel- 
low Pages  and  make  hundreds  of  calls 
every  day.  trying  to  get  an  interview 
somewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  parents  who 
have  mortgages  to  pay.  families  to 
feed,  clothes  to  buy  for  their  kids.  This 
is  not,. some  kind  of  theory,  it  is  real 
life.  Is  this  the  direction  that  we  want 
our  country  to  go  in?  Is  this  the  high- 
wage,  high-skilled  path  to  the  future 
that  our  opponents  talk  about? 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  need  an 
agreement  with  Mexico  and  Latin 
America,  but  can  we  not  do  better  than 
this?  Of  course  we  can,  but  why  should 
that  matter  to  people  like,  for  in- 
stance, Bob  Novak.  If  he  is  wrong 
about  NAFTA,  he  is  not  going  to  lose 
his  job.  If  NAFTA  takes  Americans' 
jobs,  Lee  lacocca  is  going  to  go  right 
on  cashing  in  on  his  stock  options  and 
making  millions. 

If  NAFTA  forces  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing down,  all  of  these  former  Presi- 
dents who  were  at  the  White  House 
supporting  NAFTA  the  other  day,  they, 
are  not  going  to  feel  it.  They  are  going 
to  get  $75,000  a  pop  for  a  speech  that  is 
shorter  than  we  have  been  talking  here 
this  evening. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  not  as  good, 
I  might  add,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  And  not  as  good,  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  I  say 
iaimodestly. 

What  the  NAFTA  debate  comes  down 
to  is  this.  Under  no  conceivable  cir- 
cumstance would  any  of  the  people  who 
support  NAFTA  be  hurt  if  NAFTA  goes 
through,  but  American  workers  will. 
We  have  seen  that  happen.  We  have 
seen  the  lives  of  our  fathers  and  our 
brothers,  our  sisters,  our  neighbors  de- 
stroyed over  the  past  10  years. 
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We  have  seen  entire  communities 
laid  to  waste  in  the  dust  of  factories 
who  have  headed  south.  We  have  seen 
our  standard  of  living  driven  down  in 
this  country,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
not  going  to  let  this  agreement  go 
through.  And  that  is  why  there  is  so 
much  support  to  kill  NAFTA. 

There  is  a  general  sense  out  there 
that  this  is  a  screwing,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  being  treated  fair- 
ly. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  is  interesting  that 
the  supporters  of  NAFTA  trot  out  their 
six  Presidents,  and  then  they  trot  out 
their  newspaper  publishers,  and  then 
they  trot  out  their  Harvard  econo- 
mists, particularly  the  economists  that 
they  love  from  the  east  coast  and  the 
west  coast,  not  so  many  economists 
from  the  middle  of  the  country  and 
Middle  America,  and  they  trot  out 
some  of  their  friends  in  academia,  all 
of  the  people  that,  as  you  say,  will  not 
be  hurt  by  NAFTA.  But  the  interesting 
thing  about  this  debate  is  the  more  the 
people  in  this  country  know  about 
NAFTA,  the  less  they  like  it.  The  more 
that  workers  hear  about  it,  the  less 
they  like  it.  The  more  that  small  busi- 
nesses hear  about  it,  the  less  they  like 
it.  And  that  is  because,  and  we  can  feel 
that  in  this  Congress  more  and  more 
where  Members  are  coming  out  in  op- 
position to  NAFTA,  because  they  are 
getting  more  and  more  mail  from 
home,  and  they  are  going  home  like  in 
the  August  work  recess  when  we  were 
out  of  session  and  people  came  back 
here  and  could  not  believe  how  many 
talked  to  them  about  what  a  bad  deal 
NAFTA  was  for  those  businesses,  for 
their  workplaces,  for  their  commu- 
nities, for  their  schools,  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  for  their  way  of  life.  Over  and 
over  again  it  is  clear  that  the  public  is 
just  sweeping  across  this  institution, 
writing  letters  and  saying  no  to 
NAFTA.  And  it  is  just  real  clear  that 
we  £re  winning  this  fight  in  large  part 
not  because  of  the  newspapers,  or  not 
because  of  anything  that  any  of  us  are 
doing,  but  because  the  public  is  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  this  agreement 
and  think  it  is  a  bad  deal. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Let  me  just  finish  my 
statement  and  conclude  by  suggesting 
to  my  friend  that  over  the  past  80  years 
people  like  our  parents  and  grand- 
parents have  worked  too  hard,  and 
they  have  fought  too  long  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  in  this  country. 
Great  people  in  the  consumer  move- 
ment, in  the  environmental  movement, 
in  the  labor  movement,  people  like 
Walter  Reuther.  and  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph and  others  have  worked  so  hard 
so  that  people  can  own  enough  money 
to  raise  their  families,  to  educate  their 
kids,  to  buy  a  car.  buy  a  home,  take  a 
nice  vacation  and  retire  in  dignity  with 
good  health.  That  is  the  American 
dream  for  many  of  the  people  that  we 
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represent.  And  we  cannot  afford  an 
agreement  that  will  take  us  back  to 
the  Dark  Ages  and  bring  our  standard 
of  living  down.  We  need  to  be  moving 
forward. 

My  bottom  line,  as  I  said  earlier  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  my  bottom  line 
on  Mexican  trade  is  if  we  are  going  to 
have  an  agreement  with  Mexico  it 
should  be  one  that  raises  their  stand- 
ards to  our  level,  not  lower  ours  to 
theirs.  Only  then  can  we  compete  on 
the  quality  of  the  product  and  not  on 
the  misery  and  the  suffering  of  the  peo- 
ple who  make  it.  And  only  then  cah  we 
create  the  kind  of  future  that  we  want 
for  our  communities  and  for  our  coun- 
try. And  only  then  can  we  avoid  that 
lighthouse  that  I  have  talked  about 
earlier,  and  have  an  agreement  that 
will  benefit  the  people  of  America  and 
the  people  of  Mexico. 

We  can  do  it.  We  can  make  this  a  real 
agreement  that  helps  people.  But  you 
have  to  have  people  involved.  You  just 
cannot  have  the  top  corporate  elite  in 
both  countries  involved.  You  have  to 
bring  people  to  the  table  who  have  a 
stake. 

We  are  their  voices  here.  We  are  their 
voices,  the  voices  of  the  people  who  are 
left  out.  who  were  not  at  the  table 
when  this  thing  was  put  together,  and 
we  will  say  no  on  their  behalf.  And 
then  we  will  come  together  to  form  a 
common  and  'decent  market  for  work- 
ers in  all  of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hollen.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  161.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Thursday.  October  7.  1993  or  Friday.  Oc- 
tober 8.  1993  to  Tuesday.  October  12.  1993  and 
an  adjournment  or  recess  of  the  Senate  from 
Thursday.  October  7.  1993  to  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 13.  1993. 


HAITI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BARLOW).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Owens]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  23 
days  away  from  a  major  human  rights 
victory  in  Haiti.  We  are  23  days  away 
from  the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Haiti.  23  days  away  from  the  return  of 
constitutional  government  in  Haiti.  In 
accordance  with  an  agreement  that 
was  signed  on  Governors  Island  with 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  illegal  representatives  of 
the  illegal  Government  of  Haiti,  plus 


the  legal  Government  of  Haiti,  the  re- 
turn of  President  Aristide.  the  lawfully 
elected  President  of  Haiti,  elected  by  70 
percent  of  the  voters,  will  take  place 
on  October  30.  just  23  days  away. 

The  timetable  was  moving  forward. 
Whether  or  not  we  complete  all  of  the 
steps  in  the  sequence  and  arrive  at  the 
final  solution  on  October  30  will  depend 
on  the  resolve  of  the  President  of  Unit- 
ed States. 

All  parties  to  the  agreement  except 
one  are  cooperating  and  fulfilling  and 
enforcing  the  agreement.  The  one 
party  to  the  agreement  that  is  not 
fully  living  up  to  the  agreement  is  the 
illegal  government  that  was  installed 
as  a  result  of  the  coup  d'etat  against 
President  Aristide  2  years  ago.  al- 
though they  did  go  to  Governors  Is- 
land, and  they  did  agree  that  they 
would  relinquish  power  by  October  30. 
There  are  elements  among  the  mili- 
tary, the  army,  and  the  police  who  are 
in  Haiti,  and  the  police  are  just  a  unit 
of  the  army,  there  are  elements  there 
who  are  insisting  that  they  will  not 
abide  by  the  agreement.  They  are  ter- 
rorizing the  population,  and  they  have 
murdered  some  people  within  the  last 
month-and-a-half. 

We  are  about  to  witness  a  major 
achievement  which  will  set  a  precedent 
for  the  new  world  order  if  we  pursue 
this  agreement  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion. But  the  handful  of  thugs,  the 
handful  of  people  who  have  the  guns, 
you  know  in  Haiti  the  army  is  7.000 
men  only  against  a  nation  of  7  million, 
and  70  percent  of  those  70  million  peo- 
ple voted  for  a  President,  and  it  is  70 
percent  of  the  population  against  the 
rest  of  the  population,  but  the  army 
has  the  guns.  The  handful  of  people 
who  are  terrorizing  the  population, 
they  have  the  guns.  And  without 
threatening  war,  without  intervention, 
without  a  United  Nations  special 
peacekeeping  force,  carefully  and  dili- 
gently, diplomats  have  worked  out  a 
situation  whereby  the  army  promised 
to  back  down.  The  army  promised  by 
October  30  that  it  would  cooperate  with 
the  restoration  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

Elements  of  the  army  now  threaten 
to  torpedo  that  agreement,  and  the 
only  voice  that  they  will  listen  to  at 
this  point  is  the  voice  of  President 
Clinton.  Whether  or  not  this  agreement 
succeeds  or  not,  whether  or  not  this 
process  succeeds  or  not  is  now  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
They  only  understand  the  language  of 
firmness,  the  language  of  commitment. 
We  do  not  have  to  threaten  to  send 
necessary  troops.  We  just  have  to  re- 
peatedly let  them  know  that  this  Gov- 
ernment will  not  tolerate  a  torpedoing 
or  a  sabotaging  of  this  agreement. 

So  we  are  urging  the  President  at 
this  point  to  take  whatever  actions  are 
necessary  to  impress  upon  the  handful 
of  army  commanders  who  are  still  lead- 
ing a  violent  group  against  the  popu- 
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lation,  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  very  serious 
about  guaranteeing  that  this  agree- 
ment is  enforced. 

About  10  days  ago  a  CODEL  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  House  went  to  Haiti 
under  the  leadership  of  Congressman 
R.\NGEL.  I  was  a  member  of  the  CODEL. 
And  we  went  there  because  we  were  re- 
quested by  President  Aristide  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Haitian  legal  Govern- 
ment, the  constitutional  Government, 
to  show  a  presence  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  had  undergone  a  month-and-a- 
half  of  escalation  of  violence.  100-some 
people  has  been  killed,  and  people 
maimed,  and  beaten,  and  finally  a  close 
friend  and  supporter  of  President 
Artistide  had  been  dragged  out  of  a 
church  and  murdered. 
D  1820 

So  they  asked  us  to  go  right  away  in 
the  hope  that  we  would  express  by  our 
presence  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  was  still  firmly  committed  to 
this  agreement.  I  think  our  trip  was 
successful.  I  think  it  was  successful  in 
that  we  went  and  we  made  a  firm  state- 
ment about  the  need  to  stop  the  vio- 
lence and  stop  the  killing.  President 
Clinton  gave  us  a  letter  to  give  to 
Prime  Minister  Malval.  Prime  Minister 
Malval  was  recently  installed  by  Presi- 
dent Aristide  as  one  of  the  steps  to- 
ward restoring  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

The  letter  from  President  Clinton  to 
Prime  Minister  Malval  said  quite  clear- 
ly that  the  United  States  was  still 
firmly  committed  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  agreement  and  that  it  would 
hold  the  coup  leaders  responsible  for 
any  further  violence. 

Our  presence  there  I  think  had  some 
effect  for  some  short  period  of  time. 
The  killings  stopped  for  about  a  week. 
The  violence  stopped  for  about  a  week. 
But  now  the  violence  has  resumed 
again  in  the  last  few  days.  The  killings 
and  threats  have  begun  again. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  President  to 
send  a  strong  message  again  that  we 
intend  to  support  this  agreement  all 
the  way  to  October  30. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  major  achieve- 
ment not  only  by  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration but  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  a  major  achievement 
by  the  United  Nations,  a  major 
achievement  in  this  new  world  order,  it 
will  be  an  unprecedented  situation 
where  the  legally  elected  president  or 
leader  of  a  republic  in  this  hemisphere 
was  returned  to  power  as  a  result  of 
pressure  brought  by  the  international 
community  and  the  United  States. 

That  has  never  happened  before.  It 
has  never  happened  before.  The  coup 
leaders,  the  military  juntas  across  the 
western  hemisphere  and  across  the 
world  have  had  their  way.  Now  in  this 
new  world  order  committed  to  democ- 
racy, committed  to  human  rights,  the 
international  community  of  the  United 
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Nations  and  the  community  of  nations 
within  this  hemisphere,  under  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  have 
made  it  clear  that  we  stand  firmly  be- 
hind constitutional  governments  and 
against  military  juntas  who  are  in 
power  as  a  result  of  illegal  coups 
d'etat. 

This  agreement  that  is  moving  for- 
ward and  will  culminate  in  the  return 
of  President  Aristide  by  October  30  is 
the  result  of  actions  by  President  Clin- 
ton which  were  very  vital.  The  situa- 
tion was  turned  around  a  few  months 
ago  when  President  Clinton  decided 
that  he  would  issue  an  order  to  freeze 
the  assets  of  all  the  coup  leaders  and 
people  who  supported  the  coup,  all  the 
assets  that  they  had  in  this  country 
would  be  frozen.  The  President  decided 
to  deny  visas  to  those  people  who  sup- 
ported the  coup  and  the  President  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  United  Nations  and 
request  effective  sanctions  from  the 
international  community.  This  is  after 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  of  making 
statements— true.  under  President 
Bush  we  made  statements  that  we  sup- 
ported the  democratically  elected  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti,  we  supported  Presi- 
dent Aristide.  We  made  statements 
like  that.  We  refuse  to  recognize  the 
military  junta  under  President  Bush. 
But  we  never  took  any  steps  beyond 
that.  It  was  President  Clinton  who 
turned  the  situation  around  by  freezing 
the  assets,  denying  visas,  and  going  to 
the  United  Nations  and  calling  for 
strong  action  by  the  entire  inter- 
national community. 

Yes,  there  had  been  some  efforts  to 
impose  sanctions  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  But  that  had  fall- 
en flat.  Nobody  was  serious  about  that. 
Other  nations  outside  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  did  not  abide  by  it.  So  the 
coup  leaders  had  no  threat  to  the  econ- 
omy, no  threat  to  the  loss  of  vital  ma- 
terials such  as  oil  until  the  President 
turned  the  situation  around  by  calling 
for  United  Nations  strong  sanctions, 
which  were  instituted.  Less  than  2 
months  after  the  institution  of  the 
strong  actions  by  the  United  Nations, 
the  coup  leaders  came  to  the  Governors 
Island  to  negotiate.  They  were  willing 
to  negotiate  because  the  country  was 
running  out  of  oil,  the  most  vital  in- 
gredient, and  there  were  other  serious 
hardships  resulting  from  an  embargo 
imposed  by  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

The  coup  leaders  came  to  Governors 
Island,  and  they  agreed  to  a  process 
which  called  for  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy in  Haiti  by  October  30. 

As  I  said  before,  this  agreement  sets 
a  major  precedent.  We  did  not  restore 
constitutional  government  by  sending 
in  a  major  invasion  force,  we  did  not 
restore  constitutional  government  by 
taking  sides  in  a  civil  war.  It  was  all 
negotiated. 

It  would  be  almost  a  miracle  if,  on 
October  30,    this   process  does  achieve 


the  restoration  of  democracy  with  the 
return  of  President  Aristide. 

I  congratulate  President  Clinton.  I 
congratulate  him  on  being  willing  to 
take  the  critical  steps  to  turn  the  situ- 
ation around,  of  stepping  out  to  initi- 
ate a  foreign  policy  which  is  a  foreign 
policy  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
American  people  to  have  democracy  in 
this  hemisphere,  everywhere.  Free- 
market  democracies  are  very  much  in 
the  interests  of  the  American  people. 
They  have  a  direct  bearing  on  what  we 
do.  on  our  economy,  on  our  trade. 
There  are  numerous  ways  where  the  ex- 
istence of  free-market  democracies  are 
directly  related  to  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Free-market  democracies  that  are 
achieved  without  war.  without  an  in- 
vestment in  military  operations  which 
might  result  in  the  loss  of  lives,  is  also 
far  more  desirable  than  other  ways  to 
achieve  democracy  through  more  dif- 
ficult means. 

So  it  is  a  major  precedent.  It  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  lives  of  the  p)eople 
of  this  country.  Many  people  have  tried 
to  wed  the  Haitian  situation  to  the  So- 
mali situation. 

Somalia  was  a  case  where  we  went  in 
to  bring  humanitarian  relief  to  individ- 
ual human  beings.  Somalia  is  a  case 
unprecedented,  probably,  in  this  cen- 
tury, where  there  was  a  complete 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  within  a 
society;  not  a  civil  war.  You  did  not 
have  one  ethnic  group  fighting  an- 
other, or  one  faction— one  religion 
fighting  another.  Somalia  was  a  situa- 
tion where  people  all  speak  the  same 
language,  they  are  all  the  same  race, 
they  are  not  broken  up  into  different 
ethnic  groups  within  that  race.  They 
are  all  the  same  religion.  Yet  they 
broke  up  into  various  factions,  fighting 
for  the  most  selfish  of  reasons.  And  the 
government  just  disintegrated. 

We  did  not  go  in  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept to  bring  relief  to  individuals  who 
were  just  starving  to  death  because  of 
this  chaos  and  because  food  supplies 
were  being  oaptured  by  armed  gangs 
and  could  no^  reach  people,  even  hu- 
manitarian aid  sent  from  around  the 
world. 

Somalia  at  this  point,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  country  secured,  two- 
thirds  of  the  country  on  its  way  to  re- 
covery, there  is  no  starvation  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  country.  Crops  are  grow- 
ing again,  farmers  are  working  their 
fields  again.  Law  and  order  has  been  re- 
stored to  Somalia.  But  yet  you  have  re- 
maining a  hot  spot,  one  situation  in 
Mogadishu,  which  has  exploded  and  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  lives  not  only  of 
American  boys  but  also  numerous 
other  U.N.  soldiers,  and  of  course  many 
inji^ocent  civilians,  Somalians. 

It  is  a  most  unfortunate  situation.  It 
is  mostly  successful,  but  the  remaining 
situation  leads  many  Americans  to 
conclude  that  we  should  never  go  out- 
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side  of  our  borders  to  try  to  help  any- 
body; that  it  is  not  in  our  interest,  we 
have  nothing  to  gain  from  Somalia.  So- 
malia does  not  have  any  oil.  does  not 
have  any  uranium,  is  not  strategically 
located,  there  is  no  more  cold  war,  so 
we  do  not  care  whether  it  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  some 
other  bloc.  It  is  strictly  a  humani- 
tarian gesture,  for  the  most  noble  of 
reasons  we  have  gone  into  Somalia.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  one  tiny  fac- 
tion with  guns,  one  hard-headed,  self- 
ish, brutal,  mad-dog  faction  has  caused 
all  this  trouble.  We  should  not  equate 
that  with  Haiti,  however.  Haiti  is  a  to- 
tally different  situation.  Haiti  is  not 
broken  up  into  factions.  Haiti  is  a  situ- 
ation where  70  percent  of  the  people  on 
election  day,  an  election  supervised  by 
international  observers,  70  percent 
agreed  they  wanted  one  man  for  Presi- 
dent. That  man  was  in  the  office  of 
President  for  7  months.  During  the  7 
months  that  President  Aristide  was  in 
office,  most  of  the  Haitian  people  who 
had  been  trying  to'get  out  of  Haiti  to 
come  to  the  United  States  by  any 
means  necessary,  using  boats,  rickety 
ships,  so  desperately  that  they  would 
take  any  kind  of  risk,  they  stopped.  It 
stopped. 

D  1830 

For  7  months  there  were  almost  no 
Haitians  attempting  to  enter  the  Unit- 
ed States.  They  had  hope.  Not  only  had 
they  voted  for  this  man,  70  percent, 
they  believed  in  him.  They  did  not 
have  any  foreign  aid  program  over- 
night. They  did  not  have  any  discovery 
of  oil  overnight.  They  were  not  sud- 
denly wealthy  overnight.  Nothing  hap- 
pened, except  they  felt  they  had  a  gov- 
ernnient  that  believed  in  trying  to  do 
what  it  could  to  help  all  the  people  in 
Haiti.  This  is  after  decades  of  oppres- 
sion, decades  of  oppression  under 
Duvalier's,  Papa  Doc  Duvalier,  Baby 
Doc  Duvalier,  who  along  with  an  elite 
group  of  people  in  Haiti,  an  elite  group 
of  people  in  the  United  States  who 
owned  some  businesses  there  and 
helped  to  run  the  country  from  here, 
they  ran  the  country  of  Haiti,  a  coun- 
try of  6  million  people.  They  ran  the 
country  as  if  it  was  a  giant  plantation. 

The  elite  lived  very  well,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  lived  in 
the  most  degrading  kinds  of  conditions 
and  turned  Haiti  into  the  poorest  coun- 
try in  this  hemisphere,  one  of  the  poor- 
est countries  in  the  world.  All  that 
happened  before  Aristide  was  elected. 
Once  he  was  elected  and  the  people  saw 
they  had  hope  they  stopped  trying  to 
enter  the  United  States  illegally.  We 
did  not  have  a  problem  of  large  num- 
bers of  illegal  Haitian  refugees.  We  did 
not  have  a  problem  which  made  us  be- 
have in  an  inhumane  way  by  denying 
people  the  right  to  enter  the  country  in 
order  to  seek  asylum.  Many  of  the 
problems  as  a  result  of  the  desperate 
attempt  of  people  to  get  out  of  Haiti 
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did  not  exist,  and  they  will  not  exist 
again  if  President  Aristide  is  returned. 
If  President  Aristide  is  returned  and  a 
stable  government  restored,  the  democ- 
racy which  the  Haitian  people  have 
fought  for  begins  to  blossom,  you  will 
have  the  creation  of  a  new  market.  In- 
stead of  the  Haitian  populace  becoming 
a  burden  on  the  United  States  or  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  you  will  have  the 
flowering  of  a  new  economy  in  Haiti 
which  will  create  a  new  market  and 
new  kinds  of  relationships  with  all 
their  governments  within  this  hemi- 
sphere and  the  economies  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  would  be  on  the  side  of  pro- 
moting human  rights.  We  would  be  on 
the  side  of  promoting  democracy.  We 
would  be  on  the  side  of  promoting  pros- 
perity for  the  Haitians,  a  people  who 
have  fought  hard  and  long  for  this  de- 
mocracy. 

The  Haitian  people  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. I  first  should  congratulate 
President  Clinton.  He  was  a  key  force 
that  turned  this  situation  around. 

We  certainly  should  congratulate 
President  Aristide.  President  Aristide 
has  maintained  from  the  very  begin- 
ning that  he  would  not  countenance  vi- 
olence, that  he  would  insist  on  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  problem.  With  6  or  7 
million  people  in  Haiti  against  an  army 
of  7.000,  even  if  they  did  not  have  guns 
and  you  started  a  guerrilla  warfare, 
you  probably  ultimately  after  the 
deaths  of  thousands  of  people  would  be 
able  to  overwhelm  the  military  thugs 
and  take  back  the  country. 

President  Aristide  insisted  that  he 
did  not  want  sacrifices  in  that  kind  of 
guerrilla  warfare. 

He  is  to  be  congratulated  for  having 
faith  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the 
United  States  and  going  to  Governor's 
Island  to  sign  an  agreement  which  had 
very  unusual  elements  in  it.  The  agree- 
ment signed  at  Governor's  Island  pro- 
vides that  the  people  who  staged  the 
coup  would  be  in  charge  right  up  until 
the  very  end  of  the  process  for  restor- 
ing the  constitutional  government, 
right  up  to  the  end. 

General  Cedras  and  Police  Chief 
lyiichel  Francois,  right  up  to  the  very 
end  they  would  be  in  charge  of  the 
army,  of  maintaining  law  and  order. 
Right  up  until  the  very  end  they  would 
be  expected  to  make  certain  that  the 
transition  takes  place. 

In  the  Governor's  Island  agreement. 
President  Aristide  was  called  upon  to 
appoint  a  Prime  Minister,  but  the 
Prime  Minister  could  not  walk  into  his 
office  without  having  the  army  or  the 
police  escort  him  there  safely.  The 
Prime  Minister  could  not  appoint  a 
Cabinet  without  the  members  of  that 
Cabinet  having  the  army  or  the  police 
to  protect  their  offices  and  allow  them 
to  go  in  and  take  control  of  their  de- 
partments. All  of  this  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  very  people  who  staged  the  coup 
in  the  first  place.  It  took  a  lot  of  faith 
to  believe  that  such  a  plan  would  work. 


At  the  very  end  of  the  plan,  by  the 
time  President  Aristide  returned,  basi- 
cally the  country  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  army  and  the  police.  The  U.N. 
observers  will  be  there  by  October  30. 
but  there  are  only  going  to  be  1.500 
U.N.  observers,  unarmed  observers,  ob- 
servers who  have  no  mandate  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  in  the  implementation 
of  justice  in  the  country,  along  with 
trained  police  from  Canada,  from 
France  that  are  supposed  to  train  the 
army  and  the  police  and  convert  the 
coup  leaders,  the  terrorists  into  a  civil- 
ian force  and  a  peaceful  army  that  will 
continue  with  the  same  people  basi- 
cally. It  takes  a  lot  of  faith  to  sign  an 
agreement  like  that.  That  is  the  agree- 
ment that  President  Aristide  signed.  It 
is  up  to  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  to  enforce  that  agree- 
ment now. 

I  congratulate  President  Aristide  for 
having  that  kind  of  faith.  He  has  done 
everything  he  was  supposed  to  do  to 
live  up  to  this  agreement. 

Now  I  congratulate  the  Haitian  peo- 
ple. The  Haitian  people  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated above  all.  They  have  exhib- 
ited a  great  hunger  and  thirst  for  de- 
mocracy from  the  very  beginning.  The 
Haitian  people,  without  a  single  set  of 
guns  or  tanks  or  armored  cars,  rose  up 
to  express  their  discontent  with  dic- 
tator Duvalier  and  after  days  and  days 
of  peaceful  demonstrations  they  forced 
Duvalier  to  leave  Haiti,  and  that  set  off 
a  chain  reaction  that  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  constitution.  Nobody 
believed  they  would  ever  write  a  con- 
stitution. All  kinds  of  efforts  were  put 
forth  to  prevent  them  from  developing 
a  constitution.  They  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution. They  had  an  election  to  ap- 
prove the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  approved. 

They  held  elections.  They  held  their 
first  elections.  At  their  first  elections 
the  army  came  in  and  shot  people  down 
at  the  polls.  Nevertheless,  they  re- 
solved to  hold  another  election.  They 
held  another  election  and  the  army 
rigged  the  election  by  forcing  every 
voter  to  hand  their  ballots  to  a  soldier 
first  before  it  was  cast. 

Finally,  they  had  an  election  that 
was  supervised  by  the  international 
community  and  that  is  the  election 
that  elected  President  Aristide. 

It  has  taken  many,  many  years  to 
reach  this  point. 

Finally,  /^ey  elected  President 
Aristide.  After  7  months  he  was  over- 
thrown, and  now  within  23  days  Presi- 
dent Aristide  will  be  returning  to 
Haiti.  That  is  23  days  away  from  a 
major  human  rights  victory,  23  days 
away  from  a  major  victory  for  democ- 
racy. 23  days  away  from  a  major  return 
to  constitutional  government  which 
has  set  a  new  precedent  for  this  New 
World  order. 

The  members  of  the  Codel  that  went 
to  visit  Haiti  less  than  10  days  ago 
have  called  upon  President  Clinton  to 
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the  situation 


meet  with  us  to  discuss 
for  the  next  23  days. 

In  the  last  few  days  it  has  deterio- 
rated and  people  have  been  killed. 
There  are  threats. 

We  worry  about  a  mad  dog  faction 
staging  a  massacre  at  the  last  minute. 
We  call  upon  President  Clinton  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  see  to  it  that 
is  prevented. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  also 
calls  upon  President  Clinton  to  appoint 
a  White  House  coordinator  for  the  Hai- 
tian initiatives. 

Beyond  October  30.  humanitarian  aid 
will  have  to  be  offered.  The  police 
training  process  goes  forward.  Road 
building,  economic  development,  a 
number  of  things  are  going  to  happen 
to  rebuild  the  country  of  Haiti  under 
President  Aristide. 

We  call  upon  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  White  House  coordinator  for 
Haitian  initiatives.  That  person  would 
expedite  the  flow  of  decisionmaking 
which  would  facilitate  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Haiti. 

We  call  upon  the  President  to  also 
expedite  the  appointment  of  a  new  Am- 
bassador to  Haiti.  We  understand  a 
candidate  has  been  nominated,  William 
Lucey  Swing.  His  nomination  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  new  Ambas- 
sador to  Haiti  installed  in  Haiti  before 
October  30.  That  again  sends  a  signal 
to  the  thugs,  it  sends  a  signal  to  the 
opposition  to  the  accord,  the  agree- 
ment. 

We  would  like  to  other  nations  like 
France  have  their  Ambassadors  in 
place  in  Haiti  before  October  30. 

D  1840 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  steps  that  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  has  voted  to  take  in  sup- 
port of  the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Haiti,  but  I  would  like  to  conclude  with 
my  appeal  to  the  American  people  to 
understand  that  here  is  a  victory  for 
nonviolence,  here  is  a  victory  for  a 
peaceful  process  whereby  we  have  re- 
stored constitutional  government,  here 
is  an  opportunity  to  make  certain  that 
this  nation  will  never  again  have  to 
face  a  situation  where  illegal  military 
forces  take  over. 

We  call  upon  the  American  people  to 
establish  a  people-to-people  relation- 
ship with  Haiti.  There  are  churches  in 
Haiti  which  need  aid;  there  are  hos- 
pitals in  Haiti  which  need  aid.  There 
are  organizations  in  this  country,  non- 
profit organizations,  that  know  very 
well  how  nonprofit  organizations  have 
to  operate  in  order  to  exist.  Schools 
need  help.  We  would  like  for  churches 
here  to  adopt  churches  there,  schools 
here  to  adopt  schools  there,  hospitals 
here  to  adopt  hospitals  there. 

Haiti  has  been  isolated  although  it  is 
only  500  miles  away  from  the  shores  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  basically 
isolated  from  the  benefits  of  American 
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democracy,  from  the  interchange  that 
is  necessary.  If  we  have  an  interchange, 
person  to  person,  from  here  on.  then  we 
will  never  have  to  worry  about  having 
to  fight  dictators  in  Haiti  again,  we 
will  never  have  to  worry  about  having 
to  go  through  a  long  tortuous  process 
of  diplomacy  to  restore  a  constitu- 
tionally elected  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  23  days  away 
from  victory,  23  days  away  from  what 
will  set  a  new  precedent  in  this  new 
world  order.  What  we  have  done  in 
Haiti  we  should  do  again  and  again  in 
this  hemisphere  to  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage that  we  are  in  support  of  democ- 
racy, and  we  do  not  have  to  have  guns 
and  military  intervention  to  enforce 
that  democracy.  It  is  23  days  away. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Haiti,  I  salute 
President  Aristide,  and  I  salute  Presi- 
dent Clinton  for  his  very  aggressive 
and  forward-looking  foreign  policy  ini- 
tiative with  respect  to  Haiti.  In  23  days 
we  will  have  a  major  victory  for  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleas- 
ure that  I  rise  to  join  my  honorable  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy),  to  address  the  long  anticipated  re- 
turn to  Haiti  oi  President  Jean-Berlrand 
Aristide  on  October  30.  1993. 

Although  we  are  aware  of  the  immense  dif- 
ficulties that  he  ahead  for  the  President  and 
his  supporters,  we  also  see  the  hope  and  the 
energy  which  the  Haitian  people  now  share  in 
shouldering  the  task  of  making  a  new  nation. 

We  believe  that  the  recently  formed  coali- 
tions supporting  President  Aristide,  including 
community  activists,  dedicated  supporters  of 
democratic  government,  and  business  leaders 
give  a  positive  signal  that  he  will  have  the 
necessary  support  for  a  strong,  new  beginning 
for  his  democratically  based  Government. 

The  poverty  m  Haiti  is  crushing,  but  Presi- 
dent Aristide  is  full  of  plans  and  hope,  shared 
cautiously  by  many  Haitian  business  leaders, 
that  It  IS  possible  for  the  economy  to  recover, 
for  human  rights  to  be  respected  and  pro- 
tected, for  corruption  to  be  controlled,  and  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  the  environment  to  be  ar- 
rested. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  most 
practical  support  that  we  can  now  give  Haiti 
during  its  most  energetic  and  optimistic  penod. 
Monetary  assistance  given  in  peacetime  for 
bootstrapping  operations  is  much  cheaper 
than  military  remedies  taken  after  civilian  con- 
trol IS  lost. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  extend- 
ing our  strongest  good  wishes  to  President 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  for  a  successful  return 
to  Haiti  and  his  Presidency,  and  that  we  com- 
mit ourselves  to  assisting  our  fnend  and 
neighbor  in  the  Caribbean  to  achieve  a 
healthy  initiation  into  democracy  and  economic 
health. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    DREIER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


nority  whip,  be  able  to  precede  me  with 
his  6-minute  presentation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barlow).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  my  very  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich],  the  digtjinguished  mi- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CANDIDATE 
FOR  LEADER  OF  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
PUBLICAN PART^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  is 
recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  M-r.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  put  into  the  Record  my  statement 
from  today  when  I  announced  for  lead- 
er of  the  House  Republican  Party. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  suggested  that 
it  contained  information  important  to 
all  Members  of  the  House,  and  to  our 
staff  and.  frankly,  to  the  American 
people.  I  said  at  that  time,  with  75 
Members  of  the  House  gathered  over  in 
front  of  the  Capitol: 
St.\tement  of  Congressman  Newt  Gingrich 

We  are  gathered  in  front  of  the  world's  best 
known  symbol  of  freedom,  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
.\s  Republicans  we  represent  a  party  founded 
139  years  ago  on  the  principles  of  free  men. 
free  labor,  and  free  soil. 

We  Republicans  believe  in  freedom,  free 
speech,  free  elections,  free  markets,  and  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  free  men  and 
women.  These  are  the  practical  principles 
that  have  allowed  more  people  to  achieve 
more  prosperity  than  any  system  in  history. 

In  our  efforts  to  form  a  more  perfect  union 
and  to  guarantee  every  person  their  rights  to 
■life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
we  Americans  have  accomplished  an  enor- 
mous amount. 

Prosperity  beyond  expectation,  oppor- 
tunity beyond  belief,  scientific  and  techno- 
logical achievements  beyond  anyone's 
dream.  These  have  been  the  achievements  of 
that  amazingly  diverse  people  called  Ameri- 
cans. 

Yet.  today  we  are  reminded  by  tragedies  in 
Somalia  and  Bosnia,  in  Haiti  and  Russia  that 
freedom  is  not  automatic  or  easy.  Even  here 
in  our  nation's  capital  the  sounds  of  gunfire 
and  the  sights  of  drugs,  decay  and  death  re- 
mind us  that  freedom  can  be  lost. 

.•\s  Republicans  we  know  that  no  civiliza- 
tion can  survive  with  twelve-year-olds  hav- 
ing babies,  fifteen-year-olds  killing  each 
other,  seventeen-year-olds  dying  of  AIDS  and 
eighteen-year-olds  getting  diplomas  they 
can't  read. 

As  Republicans  we  know  the  welfare  state 
has  failed.  Since  we  believe  ■all  m^n  are  en- 
dowed by  their  creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights"  we  know  this  failure  occurred 
because  of  a  basic  misunderstanding  of 
human  nature.  We  Republicans  know  that  if 
you  reduce  a  citizen  to  a  client,  subordinate 
them  to  a  bureaucrat  and  subject,  them  to 
rules  that  are  anti-family,  anti-work,  anti- 
property  and  anti-opportunity  you  will  cre- 
ate social  pathologies.  That  is  exactly  what 
has  occurred.  The  violence,  degradation  and 
brutality  portrayed  on  the  evening  television 
news  are  the  natural  products  of  the  current 
system's  distortion  of  human  nature. 

With  this  failure,  our  generation  has.  in 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  phrase,  a  ren- 
dezvous with  destiny.  Our  generation  must 
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replace  the  welfare  state  with  an  oppor- 
tunity society. 

We  Republicans  are  committed  to  develop- 
ing a  replacement  which  will; 

Create  new  economic  growth  with  better 
jobs  and  more  take  home  pay. 

Establish  a  system  of  health  which  uses  in- 
dividual responsibility,  market  incentives, 
malpractice  reform,  and  classic  American 
principles  to  give  the  American  people  the 
best  care  at  the  lowest  cost  with  the  maxi- 
mum choice. 

Create  new  approaches  to  education  and 
training  that  will  guarantee  the  best  learn- 
ing in  the  world  so  we  can  have  the  best  jobs 
in  the  world. 

Develop  and  implement  a  workfare  re- 
placement for  the  welfare  system,  establish 
enterprize  zones  to  encourage  job  creation 
and  empower  the  poor  so  we  can  work  with 
them  to  truly  save  the  inner  city. 

Adopt  thorough  reforms  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  end  the  plague  of  violent 
crime  and  drug  addiction  that  threatens 
every  American. 

Establish  and  enforce  new  standards  of 
conduct  for  our  campaign  system,  the  lobby- 
ing process,  and  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  Honest  self  government  is  the 
foundation  of  our  entire  process  of  freedom 
under  the  law. 

.Apply  the  principles  of  quality  and  the  in- 
formation revolution  to  thoroughly  rethink 
and  rebuild  every  process  government  ad- 
ministration so  we  can  dramatically  improve 
services  while  radically  lowering  costs. 

Establish  priorities  and  create  new  ap- 
proaches so  we  can  move  systematically  and 
methodically  first  to  a  balanced  budget  and 
then  to  pay  down  the  national  debt. 

Maintain  a  powerful  military  while  re- 
thinking its  structure  and  overhauling  its 
administrative  overhead  to  lower  its  cost. 

Work  with  the  President  to  develop  and 
implement  a  sound,  sustainable  foreign  pol- 
icy that  protects  .America  while  enlarging 
the  opportunities  for  freedom  whenever  prac- 
tical. 

These  are  enormous  challenges.  They  must 
be  met  if  we  are  to  renew  .American  civiliza- 
tion and  maintain  our  freedom,  our  prosper- 
ity, and  our  safety. 

We  House  Republicans  face  an  extraor- 
dinary challenge  in  seeking  to  replace  the 
welfare  state  and  to  help  the  American  peo- 
ple create  an  opportunity  society. 

Yei  challenges  are  not  new  to  America  nor 
to  House  Republicans.  We  all  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  Bob  Michel,  our  Leader  and  we 
know  the  challenges  he  faced.  The  son  of 
first  generation  immigrants  to  America,  a 
World  War  II  combat  infantryman  with  a 
purple  heart  and  a  medal  for  capturing  28 
German  soldiers.  Bob  Michel  has  served  his 
country  in  war  and  peace.  He  has  worked 
with  nine  Presidents.  .As  our  Leader  he  has 
been  vital  to  Presidents  Reagan.  Bush  and 
Clinton. 

As  my  colleague,  my  Leader,  my  mentor. 
and  my  friend  Bob  Michel  has  taught  me 
much  about  the  burdens  of  leadership,  the 
challenges  of  honest  self-government  and  the 
joys  and  tribulations  of  the  collegial  legisla- 
tive process. 

Bob  Michel's  anrtounced  retirement  will 
create  a  large  challenge  for  House  Repub- 
licans. Frankly  I  cannot  meet  thai  challenge 
by  myself.  No  younger  Member  could  provide 
the  wisdom."  courage  and  experience  that  50 
years,  a  half  century,  of  public  service 
taught  the  Leader  from  Peoria. 

However,  with  the  help  of  my  colleagues. 
with  the  already  committed  support  of  over 
100  members  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference. I  believe  we  can  build  a  team  that 
can  fulfill  our  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
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With  their  help,  with  their  commitment, 
with  their  talents.  I  am  convinced  we  can 
renew  American  civilization.  Together  we 
can  reestablish  safety  for  all  Americans,  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  all  Americans,  learn- 
in?  for  all  Americans  and  health  care  for  all 
Americans. 

Tog-ether  we  can  rebuild  the  process  of  self- 
government  so  every  American  can  pursue 
happiness  within  the  rule  of  law. 

Together  we  can  enlarge  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  so  our  children  and  grandchildren 
can  live  in  a  world  of  prosperity,  safety,  and 
freedom. 

Within  that  spirit,  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
achieve  those  goals.  I  am  a  candidate  for 
Leader  of  the  House  Republican  Party. 
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ABOUT  THE 
FREE-TRADE 


THE  TRUE  FACTS 
NORTH  AMERICAN 
AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barlow).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dreier]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  out  the  time  this  evening  to 
speak  specifically  about  an  issue  which 
is  going  to  be  hotly  debated  for  the 
next  month  and  a  half  at  least  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  radio 
talk  shows,  on  television  programs,  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body,  on  the  floor 
of  this  body,  in  committee  here,  and 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  is  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. 

Earlier  this  evening  we  heard  from 
two  of  my  very  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Representative  Sherrod 
Brown  from  Lorain.  OH.  and  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  my  friend 
from  Mount  Clemens,  MI,  Mr.  Bonior. 
They  stand  here  as  two  articulate, 
committed  opponents  of  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

But.  quite  frankly,  as  I  listen  to  peo- 
ple talk  about  NAFTA,  most  of  them 
have  indicated  that  while  they  may  be 
leaning  against  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  vote  that  is 
coming  before  us.  they  believe  that  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  reason 
they  are  leaning  against  it  is  the  very 
simple  fact  that  so  many  things  have 
been  said  about  it  that  are  untrue  that 
it  has  instilled  in  the  American  people 
a  great  sense  of  fear,  and  that  sense  of 
fear  has  led  many  Americans  to  believe 
strongly  in  the  need  to  defeat  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. So  it  has  led  them  to  call  our  of- 
fices, send  letters,  march  in  front  of  of- 
fices, and  fall  in  line  with  Ross  Perot, 
who  has  authored  a  book,  along  with 
Pat  Choate,  that  has  at  least  193  inac- 
curacies. 

So  the  American  people  have  really 
come  down  on  the  side  of  fear,  rather 
than  facts.  Tragically,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  engaged  in  this  de- 
bate here  in  the  House  have  really  per- 
petuated that,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 


As  I  was  pointing  out  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Bonior],  earlier,  he  was  standing  here 
next  to  the  chart  that  he  stands  next 
to  regularly.  He  carries  it  around,  he 
points  to  it,  as  most  opponents  do.  It  is 
the  chart  that  is  an  advertisement  that 
I  wish  did  not  exist.  It  talks  about  how 
United  States  businesses  should  take 
advantage  of  low  wage  rates  in  the  Yu- 
catan. That  is  about  the  only  thing 
they  can  point  to. 

When  it  comes  down  to  it,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  convinced  that  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  is 
going  to  enhance  the  standard  of  living 
and  the  quality  of  life,  both  in  Mexico, 
and.  contrary  to  what  many  would  lead 
you  to  believe,  right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Earlier  we  were  talking  about  the 
fact  that  we  should  renegotiate  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. Mr.  Bonior  talked  about  the 
need  to  bring  about  a  NAFTA  that  we 
can  get  behind.  Unfortunately,  what 
has  happened  is  there  is  not  a  realiza- 
tion that  we  cannot  negotiate  another 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. 

Why?  Because  the  forces  that  have 
now  come  out  in  opposition  to  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
are  so  schizophrenic  that  they  rep- 
resent extremes.  In  fact,  if  you  look  at 
the  opposition  to  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement,  you  see  Jesse 
Jackson  and  Pat  Buchanan;  you  see  my 
former  Governor  in  California.  Jerry 
Brown,  and  Ross  Perot.  It  is  an  amaz- 
ing litany  of  people  who  are  opposed 
for  different  reasons. 

The  point  that  I  make  is  that  they 
oppose  this  for  so  many  different  rea- 
sons, many  of  which  are  unfounded, 
that  they  could  never  come  together  on 
an  agreement. 

I  argue  that  the  skill  that  has  gone 
into  this  agreement,  while  not  perfect, 
it  is  still  lightyears  ahead  of  the  status 
quo. 

Now,  what  is  the  goal  of  implement- 
ing a  free-trade  agreement  like  this?  It 
is  to  help  the  consumer  gain  the  ability 
to  purchase  the  best  quality  product  at 
the  lowest  possible  price.  And  that  is 
what  we  are  really  here  to  discuss.  As 
that  happens,  as  people  are  able  to  pur- 
chase the  best  quality  products  at  the 
lowest  possible  price,  it  naturally 
brings  out  an  increase  in  economic 
growth. 

Now,  as  we  look  at  this  debate,  the 
opponents  would  love  to  see  us  argue 
that  there  are  winners  and  losers. 
While  as  we  watch  this  baseball  series 
continue  as  we  head  toward  the  World 
Series,  there  are  winners  and  losers  in 
many  areas.  There  are  winners  and  los- 
ers in  sports;  there  are  winners  and  los- 
ers in  war;  there  are  winners  and  losers 
in  political  battles  that  exist. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  area  of 
trade,  as  barriers  are  reduced,  trade  is 
a  win-win  situation.   I  stand  strongly 
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convinced  that  the  people  whom  I  rep- 
resent in  southern  California  will  bene- 
fit greatly,  almost  immediately,  from 
implementation  of  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement. 

What  I  would  like  to  do.  since  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  point  to  this 
single  chart.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  get  specific  and  talk  about  the  issue 
of  free  trade  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  who  chairs  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Sam  Gibbons. 
wanted  to  be  here  this  evening  to  par- 
ticipate. But  since  a  number  of  our 
other  colleagues  took  time,  he  had  to 
go  off  to  a  meeting  at  which  he  was 
talking  about  tax  and  trade  policy  with 
some  people  and  was  unable  to  join  us. 

So  I  would  like  to  make,  if  I  could, 
very  briefly,  the  argument  that  Sam 
Gibbons  makes,  because  clearly  imple- 
mentation of  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  is  a  bipartisan  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  Republican.  I 
support  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement.  Sam  Gibbons  is  a 
committed,  loyal  Democrat.  He  is  a 
free-trade  Democrat  who  recognizes 
that  diminishing  barriers  is  the  wave 
of  the  future. 

We  are  also  joined  by  another  free 
trader,  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Copper- 
smith), my  friend  from  Phoenix,  who 
joined  us  here  last  night,  and  I  know  is 
going  to  have  quite  a  bit  to  offer  in 
just  a  few  minutes. 

But  I  would  like  to  take.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  arguments  that  have  been  pro- 
vided regularly  by  Mr.  Gibbons  in  press 
conferences  and  meetings  that  we  have 
had  in  which  we  have  talked  about 
NAFTA. 

What  the  gentleman  says  is  that  if 
you  look  at  the  past  several  decades, 
what  we  have  seen  is  one-way  free 
trade.  Now.  what  exactly  does  that 
mean?  It  means  basically  that  the 
Mexican  producers  have  had  virtual 
tariff-free  access  to  the  American 
consumer.  They  have  been  able  to.  with 
very  little  in  tariffs,  sell  their  products 
to  the  United  States,  whereas  we  have 
had  very  punitive  tariff  barriers  which 
have  prevented  the  flow  of  United 
States  products  from  the  United  States 
to  Mexico. 

So  if  you  look  at  this,  we  have  had 
one-way  free  trade.  Mexicans  have  been 
able  to  sell  their  goods  and  services 
here  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  we 
have  had  what  on  average  is  a  10-per- 
cent tariff  on  United  States-manufac- 
tured goods  which  we  have  attempted 
to  export  into  Mexico. 

Now.  if  you  look  at  the  developments 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  it  is  amazing.  My  friends, 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Bonior,  argued 
about  the  problems  that  exist  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say 
that  I  am  in  no  way  an  apologist  for 
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the  problems  that  exist  in  Mexico.  I  do 
believe  that  we  must  recognize  and  all 
should  acknowledge  that  over  the  past 
6  years  we  have  seen  tremendous  im- 
provements, and  we  have  already  seen 
some  improvements  in  that  one-way 
free-trade  system.  But  NAFTA  is  going 
to  finally  bring  about  the  ultimate, 
and  that  is  a  zero-zero  tariff. 

Now,  what  has  happened  in  that  6- 
year  period?  Well,  in  the  mid-1980s. 
1986.  actually,  we  had  a  $5.7  billion 
trade  deficit  with  Mexico.  Basically  we 
saw  the  United  States  purchasing  $5.7 
billion  more  in  goods  and  services  man- 
ufactured by  the  Mexican  people  than 
they  were  buying  from  us. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  1980's  we 
have  witnessed  the  greatest  market- 
oriented  approach  taken  by  a  govern- 
ment in  Mexico  in  the  past  six  decades. 
What  has  happened  is  President  Sali- 
nas has  privatized  the  telephone  indus- 
try, privatized  the  banking  industry, 
and  moved  boldly  toward  political  re- 
form. 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  have 
argued,  political  reform  has  seen  the 
opposition  PAN  party,  the  National 
Action  Party,  win  mayorships  through- 
out the  country,  and  governorships, 
too.  This  was  unheard  of  under  the  one- 
party  control  system  that  the  PRE 
party  has  had  in  the  past. 

So.  while  not  perfect.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  seen  and  history  has  now 
shown  in  the  past  6  years  that  there 
has  been  tremendous  improvement. 

What  has  that  done?  It  has  strength- 
ened the  economy  of  Mexico,  and  we 
have  seen  some  improvement  in  the 
tariff  barriers  which  exist  in  Mexico. 
That  improvement  has  obviously  been 
beneficial  and  it  has  created  what  we 
have  now.  and  that  is  a  $5.4  billion 
trade  surplus  with  Mexico. 

Basically,  the  Mexican  people,  who 
are  so  often  labeled  poor  and  unable  to 
purchase  anything,  the  Mexican  people, 
who  now  have  a  middle  class  which  is 
in  excess  of  20  million,  virtually  the 
size  of  the  Canadian  middle  class,  are 
not  simply,  people  who  live  in  card- 
board boxes,  as  is  so  often  described  by 
opponents  to  NAFTA. 

D  1900 

I  acknowledge  that  there  are  people 
who  live  in  cardboard  boxes,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  NAFTA  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  things  that  will  help  to  create  eco- 
nomic opportunities  so  that  they  can 
emerge  from  that  substandard  quality 
of  life. 

So  what  we  have  come  to  today  is  we 
have  found  that  the  Mexican  people, 
last  year,  were  able  to  purchase  $5.4 
billion  more  in  goods  and  services  from 
the  United  States  than  we  were  from 
them  because  of  not  only  the  move  to- 
ward privatization,  which  President 
Salinas  has  led,  but  also  toward  a 
slight  reduction  in  tariff  barriers. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  still  have  an  in- 
credibly high  tariff  barrier,  and  I  would 
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like  to  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  focus 
on  these  charts  here. 

First  of  all,  if  you  look  at  the  aver- 
age tariff,  the  average  tariff  on  com- 
puters being  sold  from  the  United 
States  into  Mexico  averages  between  10 
and  20  percent.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  in- 
credible example  that  I  have  shared 
with  our  colleagues  here  before  is  the 
fact  that  in  California  we  have  heard 
that  IBM  has  indicated  that  if  NAFTA 
passes,  we  will  see  a  tretnendous  im- 
provement and  an  opportunity  for  IBM 
made  and  Tandy  and  other  companies 
to  sell  their  computers  in  Mexico.  If 
NAFTA  fails.  IBM  will  have  no  choice 
other  than  to  move  facilities,  which  it 
has  presently  in  my  State  of  California 
and  in  other  States,  to  Mexico.  Why? 
Because  it  is  essential  for  them  to  be 
able  to  gain  access  to  the  88  million 
consumers  in  Mexico. 

Right  now,  the  tariff  is  between  10 
and  20  percent  on  computers  going  into 
Mexico  from  the  United  State?.  And 
the  average  tariff  that  we  have  oh  their 
computers  coming  from  Mexico  into 
the  United  States  is  between  3.7  and  3.9 
percent. 

When  NAFTA  is  completely  "imple- 
mented, what  will  happen,  Mr.  Speak- 
er? We  will  see  a  complete  zeroing  of 
those. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  has  been 
said  very  clearly  is  that  if  NAFH'A  is 
defeated,  the  cork  on  the  champagne 
bottles  will  be  popping.  Where?  In 
Japan  and  Germany  and  other  spots 
which  would  love  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  move  to  Mexico  and  gain  ac- 
cess to  Mexico  so  that  they  can  u^e  it 
as  an  export  platform  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  pass  NAETA.  we 
reduce  the  tariff  barrier,  which  is  be- 
tween 10  and  20  percent  on  computers, 
down  to  zero  for  United  States-manu- 
factured computers  going  into  Mexico. 
And  we  create  this  relationship  of  free 
trade  with  our  neighbor  that  we  share 
a  2,000-mile  border  with. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Japan,  Germany, 
other  countries  will  still  have  the  same 
10-  to  20-percent  tariff  barriers  as  they 
attempt  to  sell  into  Mexico. 

Let  us  look  at  computer  chips.  Right 
now,  on  average,  there  is  a  10-percent 
tariff  on  computer  chips  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  going  into  Mexico.  Right 
now,  there  is  zero  tariff  on  computer 
chips  coming  from  Mexico  into  the 
United  States. 

On  electronic  products,  the  average 
Mexican  tariff,  2.6  percent;  the  average 
United  States  tariff,  2.4  percent. 

Let  us  look  at  the  tariff  on  cars. 
That  is  something  that  is  so  often  dis- 
cussed here.  I  think  my  friend  from 
Phoenix  and  I  discussed  this^last  night. 
We  have  often  quoted  the  Big  3  auto 
makers  who  have  referred  to  the  fact 
that  they  know  we  are  only  able  to  sell 
1.000  United  States-manufactured  auto- 
mobiles in  Mexico  per  year.  In  the  first 
year.  It  has  been  projected  that  we  will 
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see  60,000  automobiles  sold.  That  is  a 
sixtyfold  increase.  Then  there  was  this 
incredible  figure  given  by  Bill 
Hoagland.  the  executive  vice  president 
of  General  Motors,  who  referred  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  first  year  we  will  cre- 
ate 15,000  United  States  automaker 
jobs,  and  we  will  see  a  dramatic  in- 
crease of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
United  State^inad^  automobiles  going 
to  Mexico. 

Again,  last  night  my  friend  from  San 
Diego,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hunter],  as  we  were  in  this  ex- 
change here,  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  Mexican  income  is  $2,500. 
How  can  they  afford  to  purchase  auto- 
mobiles. The  average  Mexican  income 
is  not  the  determinant  here.  We  have 
to  recognize  that  what  happens,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  you  see  the  middle-  and 
upper-middle-class,  which  is  growing 
to,  as  I  said,  in  excess  of  20  million  citi- 
zens, those  are  the  people  who  are  in  a 
position  to  purchase  these  kinds  of 
automobiles. 

The  tariff  right  now  is  20  percent. 
The  United  States  tariff  on  Mexican- 
manufactured  automobiles  coming  in 
is  only  2  percent.  It  will  be  eliminated 
under  a  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement  with  zeroing  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  may  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Cop- 
persmith]. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me 
and  just  want  to  follow  up  on  this. 

Essentially,  we  sell  more  cars,  United 
States  manufacturers  sell  more  cars  in 
Japan,  which  is  a  market  that  is  essen- 
tially closed  to  United  States  auto 
makers.  The  Japanese  drive  on  the  left 
and  there  are  other  reasons  why  it  has 
been  very  difficult.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous demand  for  these  products  in  Mex- 
ico, but  the  current  Mexican  tariff  acts 
as  a  significant  barrier. 

It  is  essentially  a  20-percent  tax  that 
a  Mexican  consumer  must  pay,  where- 
as, the  effect  of  the  United  States  tariff 
is  only  2.2  percent,  I  believe,  on  the 
chart.  And  it  is  a  significant  problem. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  the 
gentleman  raised  the  point  that  aver- 
ages can  be  deceiving.  We  all  know  the 
story  of  the  person  who  drowned  in  a 
body  of  water  that  had  an  average 
depth  of  6  inches.  The  point  is  not  what 
is  the  average,  and  the  point  is  also,  as 
I  think  you  raised  earlier,  is  not  just 
what  the  historical  trend  has  been  but 
where  it  is  going. 

Last  night  you  gave  one  example  of 
comparing  Mexican  wage  rates  and,  by 
using  1980,  you  can  get  an  artificially 
distorted  figure.  So  opponents  are 
using  a  figure  that  was  artificially  in- 
flated for  a  number  of  historical  rea- 
sons. We  can  go  into  it  again  or  not, 
depending  upon  the  time. 

So  looking  at  wage  rates  from  1980 
gives  you  a  distorted  picture,  rather 
than  looking  at  what  has  happened 
over  the  past  6  years. 
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\  I  think  it  is  even  more  important,  as 
yisu  focus  on  the  fact  that  there  is  this 
la!i^  Mexican  middle  class  that  is 
growhig,  that  you  need  to  keep  in  mind 
that  economic  growth  is  not  nec- 
essarily going  to  come  from  the  devel- 
oped countries,  from  the  G-7  group,  our 
trading  partners  in  Europe  and  Japan. 
Those  are  fully  developed!  economies. 
And  while  they  will  grow  and  we  hope 
they  will  grow  rapidly,  they  still  will 
not  grow  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  devel- 
oping economies  such  as  in  Mexico. 

And  where  economic  growth  and 
growth  of  exports  will  come  from  in 
the  future  is  going  to  be  that  Mexican 
market.  By  turning  our  back  on  it 
today,  by  keeping  the  status  quo. 
which  essentially  locks  us  from  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  markets  and  one  of 
the  markets  that  has  been  growing 
faster  for  exactly  the  types  of  exports 
and  jobs  that  we  want  to  encourage  in 
this  country,  we  are  essentially  cutting 
ourselves  off  from  where  the  growth 
will  come  from  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DREIER.  My  friend  is  right  on 
target  in  that  he  is  focusing  not  just  on 
Mexico  but  all  of  Latin  America. 

By  1995,  we  are  going  to  see  at  least 
four  South  American  countries  proceed 
with  implementation  of  their  own  free- 
trade  agreement.  We  all  know  that  peo- 
ple from  Chile  have  been  knocking  on 
our  doors.  I  am  sure  they  probably  con- 
tacted my  friend  over  the  past  several 
years.  They  have  contacted  me  saying, 
will  you  sign  on  in  support  of  a  United 
States-Chile  free-trade  agreement? 
People  know  that  the  diminution  of 
barriers  is  the  wave  of  the  future,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  recognize 
here. 

I  have  these  charts,  and  we  can  brief- 
ly go  through  them.  I  would  like  my 
friend  to  interject  at  any  point  here. 

The  point  that  I  am  making  is  what 
I  call  the  brilliant  S.\M  Gibbons  line. 
S.\M  Gibbons  likes  to  talk  about  one- 
way free  trade.  And  our  good  friend. 
Mr.  Gibbons,  talks  about  the  fact  that 
they  have  had  virtually  unlimited  one- 
way free  trade. 

I  think  that  this  chart,  these  charts 
that  I  have  here  best  outline  what  I 
call  the  great  Sam  Gibbons  thesis. 

I  was  talking  about  cars  earlier, 
which  is  the  example  that  is  so  often 
used.  My  friend  mentioned  that.  We 
have  a  2.2  percent  tariff  on  Mexican- 
manufactured  cars  coming » into  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  a  20  per- 
cent tariff  on  cars  that  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  going  into 
Mexico.  And  people  will  be  able  to  af- 
ford U.S. -manufactured  automobiles. 
After  all,  we  know  that  that  decision 
that  was  made  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  General  Motors  to  move 
their  plant  from  Mexico  back  to  Lan- 
sing, ML  was  a  clear  demonstration 
that  they  believe  that  they  are  going 
to  find  a  greater  level  of  productivity 
right  here  in  the  United  States.  And 
they  are  still  going  to  have  that  won- 


derful consumer  market,  which  is  big 
and  growing,  in  Mexico. 

Look  at  light  trucks.  Light  trucks,  20 
percent  tariff  on  United  States-manu- 
factured light  trucks  going  into  Mex- 
ico; a  2.2  percent  tariff  on  Mexican- 
manufactured  trucks  coming  into  the 
United  States. 

D  1910 

Auto  parts.  That  is  another  big  in- 
'dustry  we  hear  about.  We  constantly 
hear  about  this  auto  parts  industry 
which  is  going  to  be  devastated  with 
the  implementation  of  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

Right  now,  under  the  present  status 
quo,  we  have  a  13.1  percent  tariff  on 
United  States-manufactured  auto  parts 
going  into  Mexico,  a  four-tenths  of  1 
percent  tariff  on  Mexican-manufac- 
tured auto  parts  coming  to  the  United 
States.  Look  at  the  incredible  dispar- 
ity that  is  there,  nearly,  what  would 
that   be,   about  a  26   times  difference 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield,  actually,  it  is 
higher  there.  It  is  33  to  1.  We  have 
talked  about  how  the  average  Mexican 
tariff  is  two  and  one-half  times  the  av- 
erage United  States  tariff,  but  these 
are  good  examples  about  how  in  spe- 
cific industries,  and  specific  industries 
that  are  quite  important  in  terms  of 
jobs,  in  terms  of  growth,  that  number 
can  be  higher.  With  cars  and  light 
trucks,  it  is  a  9  to  1  ratio,  and  with 
auto  parts,  it  is  even  worse,  at  a  33  to 
1. 

What  people  need  to  remember,  what 
people  need  to  know,  is  that  in  many 
ways  NAFTA  requires  far  more  of  the 
Mexican  Government  than  it  requires 
of  the  United  States.  It  opens  up  oppor- 
tunities to  the  United  States  as  well  £is 
opportunities  to  Mexico,  possibly  to  a 
far  greater  degree  in  exactly  the  kinds 
of  industries  that  will  lead  the  way  to 
the  21st  century. 

Mr.  DREIER.  If  I  could  even  expand 
on  my  friend's  points,  look  at  chemi- 
cals: a  10  to  20  percent  Mexican  tariff; 
zero  to  4  percent.  I  can  certainly  under- 
stand why  the  chemical  industry  and 
the  workers  in  the  chemical  industry 
very  much  support  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement. 

Why?  Is  it  wrong  for  them  to  want  to 
have  more  consumers  of  their  product? 
I  do  not  think  so.  If  we  bring  about  a 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment, we  are  going  to  greatly  expand 
the  number  of  consumers  in  Mexico 
who  will  be  able  to  be  purchasing  items 
made  by  the  chemical  industry  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Pharmaceuticals.  It  is  incredible 
when  we  look  at  the  pharmaceuticals 
industry,  a  15  percent  average  Mexican 
tariff  and  a  3.5  percent  average  United 
States  tariff;  basically,  the  Sam  Gib- 
bons thesis  once  again  proved,  one-way 
free  trade.  Mexican  goods  are  able  to 
flow  into  the  United  States,  and  yet  we 
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have  that  average  15  percent  tariff  seri- 
ously jeopardizing  the  flow  of  pharma- 
ceuticals into  Mexico. 

Look  at  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry. That  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting ones  of  all.  One  night  I  read 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  that  came 
from  some  people  in  the  textile  indus- 
try in  the  Southeastern  part  of  this 
country.  That,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
very  interesting  arguments  as  it  re- 
lates to  trade. 

Professor  Michael  Porter  from  Har- 
vard University  did  a  fascinating  study 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  trad- 
ing blocs  emerge  from  within  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  specialization  take  place"' 
in  different  regions  of  this  country.  He 
likes  to  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  there  were 
many  people  in  the  Northeastern  part 
of  this  country  who  decided  that  the 
Northeast  would  be  devastated.  Why? 
Because  the  textile  industry  was  relo- 
cating from  that  part  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Southeastern  part:  Geor- 
gia, the  Carolinas,  other  States  in  the 
Southeast. 

We  all  know  what  happened.  There 
was  a  natural  shift  that  took  place. 
That  obviously  is  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen with  us  here.  The  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  recognizes  today  that 
much  of  their  threat  comes  nbt  from 
the  Americas,  but  from  the  Pacific  rim. 
In  NAFTA  is  defeated,  we  will  see 
countries  in  the  Pacific  rim,  Japan, 
Singapore,  Taiwan,  others,  hoping  to 
use  Mexico  as  an  export  platform  into 
the  United  States.  If  that  happens,  the 
chance  for  it  will  be  enhanced. 

If  NAFTA  is  passed,  the  now  average 
14-  to  20-percent  tariff  on  U.S. -manu- 
factured textiles  and  apparel  will  go 
down  to  zero.  The  average  tariff  of  6 
percent  of  Mexican-manufactured  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  will  also  go  down  to 
zero,  so  there  will  be  a  natural  benefit 
to  the  United  States. 

Let  me  underscore  once  again,  from 
the  Pacific  rim,  they  will  still  be 
forced  to  deal  with  a  14-  to  20-percent 
average  tariff,  so  we  will  be  benefiting 
this  region  and  we  will  not  be  allowing 
those  in  the  Pacific  rim  to  take  advan- 
tage. 

As  I  said,  they  would  very  much  like 
to  see  us  defeat  NAFTA,  but  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Phoenix,  and  I  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  make 
sure  that  it  does  not  happen. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DREIER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  As  the  gen- 
tleman points  out  right  now,  and  as  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr  Gibbons]  points  out.  we  have  one- 
way free  trade.  It  only  stand  to,  reason 
that  if  there  is  two-way  free  trade  be- 
tween both  markets,  that  there  will  be 
an  expansion  for  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  point  that  I  think  we  can  look 
at  by  just  looking  at  the  record,  by 
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looking  at  history.  People.  I  think, 
when  they  realize  and  study,  will  real 
ize  that  the  whole  trend  of  history  is 
that  lowered  tariff  barriers,  expansion 
of  trade,  benefits  both  parties;  that  is. 
it  is  a  win-win  situation. 

Here  we  are  showing  exactly  where 
the  win  comes  from  for  the  United 
States.  We  have  also  got  a  track  record 
to  show  as  Mexico  lowered  its  tariffs  as 
part  of  the  198&-87  economic  reforms, 
our  exports  to  Mexico  increased  consid- 
erably, and  the  great  majority  of  those 
exports,  however  we  calculate  the  num- 
bers, whether  we  use  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment's statistics  or  the  United 
States  Government's  statistics,  for 
goods  that  are  consumed  in  Mexico, 
our  exports  to  Mexico  have  increased 
tremendously,  to  over  $40.6  billion  in 
1992.  That  means  jobs  here. 

By  increasing  that,  by  seeing  where 
the  trend  is  going,  it  results  in  jobs 
here  in  those  specific  sectors  that  will 
benefit  the  most  from  reducing  tariff 
barriers  and  expanding. 

It  bears  repeating,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  times  I  will  have  to  repeat 
it,  but  we  will  try,  we  will  keep  repeat- 
ing it,  that  free  trade,  expanded  trade, 
creates  a  win-win  situation.  The  rising 
tide  will  lift  all  boats.  Mexico  will  gain 
and  the  United  States  will  gain. 

Mr,  DREIER.  John  F.  Kennedy's 
great  quote. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Indeed.  Mexico 
will  gain,  the  United  States  will  gain, 
and  both  will  gain  at  the  same  time. 

In  many  ways,  people,  I  think  espe- 
cially those  opposed  to  NAFTA,  and 
who  give  their  reasons,  are  really  argu- 
ing illogically,  because  in  many  ways 
we  want  Mexico  to  gain.  If  Mexico 
gains,  we  will  gain,  even  if  it  is  a  rel- 
ative wash  here,  because  the  immigra- 
tion problems  are  really  economically 
driven.  If  Mexico's  economy  continues 
to  improve,  long  term,  that  is  the  best 
solution. 

Second,  there  are  empirical  studies 
that  show  that  when  countries  reach  a 
per  capita  income  of  about  $5,000  per 
year,  there  are  more  resources  and 
more  public  demand  to  deal  with  envi- 
ronmental problems. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  we  can 
have  concern  for  the  Mexicans  by  basi- 
cally saying  the  prescription  is  to  pre- 
vent them  from  having  jobs,  even  if  we 
maybe  disagree  with  the  types  of  jobs 
they  have;  to  prevent  them  from  rais- 
ing their  standard  of  living  so  they  can 
deal  with  their  environmental  prob- 
lems that  affect  our  border  States  so 
much,  and  prevent  them  from  develop- 
ing the  kind  of  economy  that  can  re- 
duce the  immigration  pressures  and 
create  a  larger  and  expanding  market 
for  United  States  products  in  these  sec- 
tors and  in  others. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Let  me.  if  I  could,  just 
continue  with  our  one-way  free  trade 
arrangement,  and  realize  how  we  are 
struggling  to  create  two-way  free  trade 
by,  again,  pointing  to  the  examples.  If 


we  look  at  industrial  machinery,  in  the 
area  of  industrial  machinery,  we  have  a 
10  to  17  percent  Mexican  tariff  on  aver- 
age today.  The  United  States  tariff  on 
Mexican  industrial  machinery  coming 
into  the  United  States,  between  zero 
percent  and  2  percent,  so  obviously,  we 
have  this  wall  which  is  much  higher, 
and  once  again,  industrial  machinery 
that  would  be  coming  to  Mexico  from 
the  Pacific  rim.  from  Germany,  from 
other  countries  in  the  world.  We  will 
still  be  faced  with  this  10  percent  to  17 
percent  tariff  that  exists,  but  it  will 
drop  to  zero  under  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  fbr  the  United 
States. 

Household  appliances,  that  is  one  of 
the  other  areas.  Many  people  talk 
about  the  fact  that  the  average  middle 
income  wage  earner  in  Mexico  cannot 
afford  to  buy  household  appliances.  Ba- 
loney. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  sale  of  household 
appliances.  Many  of  the  appliance  man- 
ufacturers here  in  the  United  States 
have  already  witnessed  an  increase  in 
the  sale  of  their  appliances  in  Mexico, 
and  that  is  even  with  a  17.1  percent  av- 
erage tariff,  whereas  the  tariff  on 
Mexican-manufactured  appliances  is 
only  eight-tenths  of  one  percent.  We 
have  already  seen  an  increase. 

What  will  happen?  Germany,  coun- 
tries in  the  Pacific  rim,  Japan,  Taiwan. 
Singapore.  Malaysia,  Indonesia  will 
sCill  be  faced  with  that  17.1  percent  tar- 
iff, but  for  the  United  States  manufac- 
turers, for  the  workers  here  in  the 
United  States,  it  comes  right  down  to 
zero,  so  that  is  an  incredible  disparity 
there. 

Steel  mill  products.  In  steel  mill 
products,  the  average  tariff,  10  to  15 
percent  on  United  States  manufactured 
steel  mill  items  going  into  Mexico,  and 
yet  a  4  percent  average  tariff  on  Mexi- 
can items  coming  here  in  the  steel  mill 
products  area.  > 

Then  if  we  can  go  on  to  look  at  flat 
glass,  *bearings,  machine  tools,  the  av- 
erage tariff  on  flat  glass,  once  again, 
one-way  free  trade,  look  at  that  wall 
that  is  incredibly  high  today.  Under 
NAFTA,  we  bring  it  to  zero. 

D  1920 

Twenty  percent  is  the  Mexican  tariff 
on  flat  glass.  The  U.S.  tariff  is  only 
three-tenths  of  1  percent,  an  amazing 
disparity  there,  which  is  almost  as 
high  as  some  of  those  my  friend  has  re- 
ferred to. 

The  bearing  industry,  look  at  that, 
12-percent  tariff  to  7-percent  tariff. 
Under  NAFTA  it  comes  right  down  to  a 
zero.  Machine  tools,  13-percent  average 
Mexican  tariff.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aver- 
age U.S.  tariff  today  is  only  2  percent. 
So  the  benefit  is  accrued  directly  to 
the  United  States.  The  benefit  is  much 
greater  to  the  United  States  than  it  is 
to  Mexico. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  look  at 
this  argument  again  that  the  Mexican 


people  are  so  poor  they  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  these  items  that  are  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  eigain,  it 
is  hogwash.  Why?  Because  while  my 
friend  from  Lorain,  OH,  Mr.  Brown, 
proceeded  to  talk  earlier  about  the  fact 
that  people  are  so  impoverished  on  one 
side,  and  we  have  only  36  extraor- 
dinarily wealthy  families,  he  is  ignor- 
ing the  20  million  Mexicans  who  buy 
American  products  and  fall  in  the 
middle-  to  upper-middle  area  and  that 
group  is  growing. 

I  want  to  see  the  people  who  are  trag- 
ically relegated  to  living  in  cardboard 
boxes,  as  we  have  seen  in  those  pic- 
tures, have  the  opportunity  to  have  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  We  all  want 
to  see  that  happen.  Maintaining  the 
status  quo,  which  has  created  that  sit- 
uation, is  not  in  any  way  going  to  im- 
prove their  quality  of  life.  Implement- 
ing the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement  will. 

In  Mexico,  a  middle-class  family  is 
one  who  falls  in  the  following  category: 
They  own  a  home,  they  take  at  least  a 
week  vacation  a  year  in  Mexico,  they 
own  a  stove  and  a  refrigerator,  often 
manufactured  right  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  50  percent  of  them  have 
microwave  ovens,  30  percent  a  vid^o- 
cassette  recorder.  And  this  market  of 
the  middle-  and  upper-middle-class 
Mexican  is  roughly  the  same  as  the 
middle-  and  upper-middle-class  market 
that  exists  in  Canada. 

So  often  we  hear  that  we  are  very 
happy  with  the  arrangement  we  have 
embarked  upon  with  Canada,  and  yet 
the  arrangement,  or  the  possibility  of 
including  Mexico  in  that  would  be  dev- 
astating for  us. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  one  tariff  that  we  have  not 
explored  is  what  will  happen  to  the  rel- 
ative tariffs  on  charts,  and  I  think  that 
is  an  omission  that  my  colleague  from 
Claremont  needs  to  clarify  the  next 
time. 

But  I  want  to  interject  with  two 
points  here.  One  is,  you  talked  about  a 
number  of  household  goods.  And  I 
think  this  ties  in,  and  I  can  tie  some 
personal  experience  here.  I  served  as  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  and  lived  over- 
seas for  a  little  over  2  years  working  at 
a  United  States  embassy.  I  think  it  is 
difficult  for  many  Americans  who  have 
never  spent  significant  time  out  of  the 
country  to  understand  exactly  how 
powerful  an  influence  the  United 
States  is.  What  a  cachet,  what  desire 
foreign  consumers  have  for  things 
American.  I  think  maybe  you  have  sto- 
ries about  that  in  terms  of  the  spread 
of  McDonald's,  or  of  NBA  basketball. 
But  I  think  until  you  actually  spend 
time  overseas,  and  shop  in  an  overseas 
supermarket  or  an  overseas  market, 
and  understand  exactly  what  power 
American  brands  and  American  quality 
has  overseas,  a  lot  of  times  we  lose 
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sight  of  that,  and  we  take  for  granted     to  ship  goods  from  the  United  States     working  to  diminish  those  barriers  is 
the  products  that  our  workers  produce,     and   serve    both    markets,    whereas   in     the  way  to  do  it. 


their  skills,  and  their  abilities. 

Mr.  DREIER.  And  Mexico  is  probably 
the  best  example.  I  know  that  my 
friend,  coming  from  Arizona,  has  cer- 
tainly traveled  throughout  Mexico.  My 
being  a  Representative  here  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  spent  time  traveling 
throughout  Mexico.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  have  observed  is  that  the  people 
of  Mexico  desperately  want  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  United  States- 
manufactured  goods. 

Mr.    COPPERSMITH.    As   my    friend 


many  industries,  computers  being  one. 
companies  have  to  locate  in  Mexico  to 
serve  the  Mexi(Jan  market,  the  expand- 
ing Mexican  market. 

Mexico  has  to  do  much  more  under 
NAFTA  because  it  has  to  lower  more 
significant  barriers.  2.5  times  on  aver- 
age. We  have  discussed  some  of  the  spe- 
cific sectors. 

What  is  most  interesting  is  a  number 
of  those  sectors  are  exactly  the  high- 
tech,  high-wage,  higher  value  indus- 
tries with  the  jobs  that  we  need  to  cre- 


pointed  out,  they  have  the  ability  to  do     ate  for  the  rest  of  this  decade  and  for 
so,  and  the  middle  class  in  Mexico  is     the  21st  century. 


growing.  It  is  increasing.  While  Mexico 
may  represent  5  percent  of  the  gross 
domestic  product  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican free-trade  area,  it  will  account  for 
15  percent  of  the  economic  growth  in 
the  years  forthcoming. 

Mr. ^DREIER.  Absolutely.  It  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing,  and  it  is  the  13th 
largest  economy  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth,  and  it  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing. That  growth  is  what  is  creating  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  have  increased 
buying  power.  And  it  has  come  about 
because  of  privatization.  And  as  that 
expands,  another  great  line  that  my 
hero,  S.A.M  Gibbons,  talks  about  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  500  million  people 
South  of  our  border,  and  that  is  a  tre- 
mendous market  for  us.  And  we  need  to 
do  everything  that  we  possibly  can  to 
take  advantage  of  that  market.  Clear- 
ly, if  this  Congress  were  to  be  so  stupid 
as  to  tarn  down  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement,  we  would  basi- 
cally be  slamming  the  door  on  the 
prospect  of  a  half  a  billion  consumers, 
because  defeating  NAFTA  would  clear- 
ly create  a  situation  that  would  open 
the  door  to  one  of  the  things  that  was 
said  to  me  today  in  one  of  the  many 
meetings  that  I  attended  on  NAFTA, 
which  is  that  basically  what  we  have 
today  is  a  tax.  a  tax  that  prevents  the 
flow  of  United  States  goods  to  Mexico. 
It  is  a  tax  that  is  being  shouldered  by 
the  people  of  Mexico,  jeopardizing  the 
flow  of  United  States  goods  there.  And 
it  is  the  tax  which  prevents  the  number 
of  goods  that  the  consumers  of  Mexico 
would  like  to  have  from  getting  there. 

That  is  why  doing  everything  that  we 
possibly  can  to  ensure  {passage  of 
NAFTA  is  the  best  route  toward  in- 
creasing opportunity.  And  I  am  happy 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  right  now  the  Mexican 
market  has  a  significant  barrier  to 
entry  for  American  goods.  In  Mexico  it 
is  only  possible  for  many  goods  to  be 
sold  there  to  that  rapidly  growing  mar- 
ket if  they  are  manufactured  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Under  NAFTA,  that  NAFTA  lowers 
the  Mexican  tariffs,  and  it  ends  the 
one-way  free  trade,  allows  two-way  free 
trade,  and  allows  companies  to  choose 


Going  back  to  some  historical  experi- 
ence, we  have  talked  about  the  na- 
tional figures  that  as  Mexico  went 
through  its  economic  reforms  how  our 
trade  expanded  to  approximately  $41 
billion  in  the  past  year.  We  have  expe- 
rience in  Arizona  that  as  that  hap- 
pened our  local  experience  was  indus- 
tries were  able  to  expand  their  exports 
to  Mexico,  and  the  jobs  that  were  ex- 
port-related and  created  by  that  in- 
crease in  Mexican  demand  are  exactly 
the  type  of  jobs  that  we  need  to  en- 
courage for  this  decade  and  for  the  21st 
century.  It  has  been  well  documented 
from  studies  that  jobs  tied  to  export 
pay  a  significant  premium,  10  percent 
to  15  percent  higher  than  jobs  that  do 
not  involve  it. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Actually  17  percent  on 
average  is  the  wage-rate  disparity.  I 
mean,  it  is  that  much  higher  for  those 
involved  in  the  export  industry  than 
those  who  are  not  involved  in  the  ex- 
port industry,  and  that  has  been  the 
one  area  where  we  have  seen  growth. 

Now  I  know  thatj  the  economy  of  Ari- 
zona is  doing  much  better  than  the 
economy  of  California.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons is  that  many  of  the  great  indus- 
tries in  California  have  moved  to  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  A  wonderful 
trend  which  I  will  not  debate  with  my 
friend  here  tonight. 

Mr.  DREIER.  But  what  we  have 
found  is  that  we  still  have  very  serious 
problems,  a  9-percent  unemployment 
rate  in  the  State,  10-percent  unemploy- 
ment in  Los  Angeles  County.  And  the 
one  area  where  we  in  California  have 
seen  growth  is  in  the  export  sector.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  way  that  Arizona  will 
ever  be  able  to  overcome  California  as 
the  gateway  to  the  Pacific  rim.  Clear- 
ly, we  have  a  geographic  advantage 
there,  and  that  will  continue,  and  we 
have  been  exporting  to  the  Pacific  rim. 
We  also  have  been  exporting  in  great 
numbers  to  Mexico,  and  clearly  as  we 
work  to  enhance  opportunities,  to  find 
markets  throughout  the  world,  which 
is  essential.  I  would  like  to  use  the  old 
line  that  trade  is  the  currency  of 
friendship.  And  clearly  as  we  look  to- 
ward increasing  our  relationships, 
strengthening  them  with  our  friends 
and   neighbors   throughout    the    world. 


People  talk  often  about,  in  a  pejo- 
rative way,  Mexico,  and  we  in  both  of 
our  States  have  problems  of  illegal  im- 
migration and  other  things.  Clearly,  il- 
legal immigration  is  one  of  my  great- 
est concerns,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
concerns  of  the  constituents  whom  I 
represent.  And  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
best  way  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  ille- 
gal-immigration problem  is  to 
strengthen  the  economy  in  both  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States.  As  the  econ- 
omy of  Mexico  is  strengthened,  what 
we  will  see  is  people  who  often  leave 
Mexico  seeking  economic  opportunity, 
and  then  sending  money  back  to  their 
families,  they  would,  with  NAFTA,  Jind 
increased  opportunities  in  their  own 
country,  be  able  to  stay  with  their 
families,  which  of  course  is  their  first 
choice. 

I  also  should  say  that  I  hope  very 
much  that  we  can  end  the  welfare  mag- 
net which  often  draws  people  across 
the  border,  leading  them  to  come  here 
for  health  care,  for  education,  welfare, 
and  other  government  services.  That 
happens  in  large  part  because  this  in- 
stitution has  imposed  on  the  States  an 
unfunded  Federal  mandate  which  dic- 
tates to  them  the  requirements  that 
they  provide  those  government  serv- 
ices. I  believe  we  should  end  those  un- 
funded mandates,  and  at  the  same  time 
pass  the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement  so  that  we  can  enhance  eco- 
nomic opportunity  within  Mexico,  so 
that  people  will  have  the  incentive  to 
stay  with  their  families  and  will  not  be 
drawn  for  economic  opportunity  to  the 
border. 

D  1930 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  moving  back  to,  I 
think,  the  point  the  gentleman  raised 
earlier,  which  is  that  the  United  States 
can  win  while  Mexico  wins  through  ex- 
panded trade  and  that  improvements  to 
the  Mexican  economy  and  raising  their 
standard  of  living  not  only  increases 
the  market  for  American  products  but 
also  helps  alleviate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  discussed  that  are  cre- 
ated by  the  status  quo,  the  environ- 
mental problems,  the  movement  of 
jobs,  movement  of  people  and  so  on. 

There  have  been  many  ironies  in  pub- 
lic life,  but  I  think  one  of  them  is  that 
people  who  argue  against  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  make 
the  argument  that  is  not  supported  by 
the  great  majority  of  economists  who 
have  studied  the  issue,  that  it  will 
move  jobs  to  Mexico.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  can  argue  with  a  straight 
face  that  somehow  NAFTA  is  a  bad 
deal  for  Mexican  workers.  And  its  that 
kind  of  an  argument  that  is  a  little 
awkward  where  we  insist  that  somehow 
this  will  benefit  Mexico,  to  then  turn 
around  and  say,  well,  it  really  will  not 
benefit  Mexico. 
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Mr.  DREIER.  Reclaiming  my  time,  I 
am  very  happy  that  my  friend  brought 
up  the  issue  of  economists.  Now,  I  do 
not  regularly  stand  here  and  argue  in 
behalf  of  the  findings  of  economists, 
but  I  found  it  very  interesting  in  the 
exchange  that  took  pfece  between  our 
two  colleagues,  Messrs.  Brown  and 
BONIOR,  in  which  they  referred  to  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  some  econo- 
mists out  on  the  west  coast,  some 
economists  on  the  east  coast,  who  sup- 
port the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  but  there  are  very  few  of 
them  in  the  Midwest. 

I  would  challenge  that  by  saying  that 
certainly  at  a  great  institution  like  the 
University  of  Chicago  there  are  obvi- 
ously many  economists  who  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement  is  a  posi- 
tive thing  and  in  fact  there  are  276 
economists  who  have  signed  a  letter  to 
President  Clinton  stating  their  strong 
support  and  commitment  to  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  going  to  enhance  the 
job  opportunities  and  economic  growth 
on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Earlier  this 
evening  the  gentleman  reminded  me 
that  I  have  quoted  from  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Harry  Truman,  who  once — 

Mr.  DREIER.  Let  us  find  a  Repub- 
lican someplace,  at  some  point. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Well.  I  think  I 
will  leave  that  task  up  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  if  he  really 
wants  to  do  the  heavy  lifting. 

But  I  want  to  quote  from  Harry  Tru- 
man, who  once  asked  his  advisers  if 
they  could  find  a  one-armed  economist. 
They  wondered  why.  And  he  said.  "Be- 
cause every  time  I  talk  to  an  econo- 
mist, he  says,  "On  the  one  hand,  but 
then  on  the  other  hand.""  He  thought 
he  could  put  an  end  to  that  problem. 

But  here  you  have  a  situation  where 
the  vast  majority  of  economists — this 
is  not  a  "on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other 
hand"  issue;  I  think  most  people,  most 
experts,  all  living  ex-Presidents  who 
have  looked  at  the  issue,  recognize 
that  this  is  a  good  thing  for  the  United 
States. 

It  opens  up  a  market  that  we  need  to 
access,  it  opens  up  a  fast-growing  mar- 
ket; exports,  where  the  economic  ac- 
tion is  going  to  be  during  this  decade 
and  the  20th  century;  and  it  would  be  a 
terrible  mistake  for  us  to  start  a  round 
of  protectionism,  for  us  to  turn  our 
backs  on  a  rapidly  growing  market  and 
just  hand  it  over  to  the  Europeans  and 
the  Japanese. 

Mr.  DREIER.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  would  be  doing,  clearly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  talked  last 
night  about  this  wage  situation  briefly, 
and  our  friend,  the  majority  leader  in 
his  speech  referred  to  the  fact  that 
wage  rates,  which  is  productivity,  from 


1980  to  1992.  was  one  which  has  actually 
seen  productivity  far  exceed  wage 
rates.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
has  not  been  the  case.  In  the  latter 
1970's.  1979  to  1981.  actually,  we  saw  a 
surge  in  oil  prices  and  an  unwise  for- 
eign lending,  which  went  to  Mexico, 
creating  a  situation  which  led  wage 
rates  to  artificially  increase  and  then 
during  the  early  part  of  the  1980's  we 
saw  socialist  policies  which  brought 
about  a  major  collapse.  And  if  you  look 
at  the  entire  time  period  since  the  Sa- 
linas presidency  has  been  in  place,  we 
have  seen_^n  increase  in  wage  rates  of 
26.2  percent  and  productivity  increase 
by  23.1  percent. 

I  thank  very  much  my  friend  for  par- 
ticipating in  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  debate  is  going  to 
be  continuing  on  for  the  next  45  days.  I 
actually  look  forward  to  the  night 
when  I  will  not  be  charged  with  stand- 
ing here  in  the  well  taking  my  col- 
leagues" and  friends"  and  staff  mem- 
bers" time  to  talk  about  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement.  But 
until  we  pass  this  agreement,  I  am 
going  to  be  doing  everything  that  I 
possibly  can  to  argue  in  behalf  of  what 
I  believe  is  the  best  and  most  impor- 
tant economic  growth  package  we 
could  possibly  put  forward. 

With  that  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


A   FURTHER   UPDATE  ON  THE   SIT- 
UATION   IN    SOMALIA    AS    IT    AF- 
FECTS  THE   SITUATION    HERE   IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dornan]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again,  as 
I  do  whenever  I  take  a  special  orders  I 
want  to  note,  to  save  my  staff  from  an- 
swering a  lot  of  phone  calls  that  are 
well-meaning  but  dealing  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge,  about  the  audience  that 
watches  these  special  orders.  Going 
back  two  speakers  ago — and  this  should 
have  been  undone  by  now— a  fine  Irish 
politician  from  Massachusetts,  out  of 
anger  at  a  Member  who  was  heading  to- 
ward the  highest  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  come  next  Congress, 
out  of  anger  at  this  Member  from  Geor- 
gia, he  asked  these  six  cameras,  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers,  to  peruse  the 
House  to  show  an  empty  Chamber  to 
indicate  that  we  are  talking  to  our- 
selves or  to  all  our  good  recorders  of  of- 
ficial debate  here  and  whoever  is  sit- 
ting in  the  chair,  like  yourself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  a  few  police  officers  who 
assure  the  security  of  the  galleries,  and 
that  no  one  else  is  listening. 

So.  I  say  slowly,  and  with  some  accu- 
racy, that  over  a  million  fellow  Amer- 
ican citizens,  most  of  them  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  political  process  and 
what  happens  in  this,  the  larger  Cham- 
ber, both  physically  and  in  number  of 
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Members,  the  descendant  of  the  Mother 
of  Parliaments  in  London  and  certainly 
arguably  the  world"s  most  important 
deliberative  body  on  the  planet,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  people  who 
are  interested  in  this  are  most  as- 
suredly voters,  all  of  them  taxpayers, 
interested,  and  1  million-plus  out  of  260 
million  Americans  is  a  sizable  audi- 
ence. 

They  are  listening  intently  tonight, 
given  the  fact  that  I  could  not  even 
call  m^own  office  from  the  cloakroom 
here  because  of  the  calls  that  have 
been  received  throughout  the  night  and 
the  entire  day  about  my  special  order 
on  yesterday. 

I  know  how  keenly  and,  in  some 
cases,  how  desperately  Americans  are 
trying  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in 
Somalia. 

Since  I  addressed  the  House  almost  24 
hours  ago  from  this  lectern— and  I  am 
using  this  lectern  because  I  want  to  be 
able  to  spread  out  my  material  and  try 
to  give  some  coherence  to  this  special 
order  because  I  was  unable  to  do  that 
because  of  the  welcome  participation 
of  three  colleagues  trying  to  get  things 
off  their  chest  about  the  bloodshed  in 
Somalia. 

Now,  the  most  important  thing  that 
has  happened  since  I  spoke  is  not  the 
President"s  speech  delivered  earlier 
this  evening  or  this  afternoon  west 
coast  time,  it  is  that  two  more  Ameri- 
cans have  died.  One  of  them  died  of 
mortar  fire  yesterday.  That  would  be 
No.  24. 

No.  25  died  of  wounds  received  Sun- 
day in  the  fire  fight  to  rescue  the  crew 
of  the  first  helicopter  that  was  downed. 
1  am  sorry  I  was  unable  to  get  the 
name  of  the  man  who  died  yesterday  or 
even  whether  he  was  a  marine  or  a  sol- 
dier, from  a  mortar  attack  by  Aideed's 
forces,  and  the  man  who  died  today 
from  wounds  received  Sunday.  He  is  a 
ranger.  He  died  of  multiple  gunshot 
wounds  to  his  chest  and  abdomen. 

These  men  are  in  the  absolute  peak 
of  physical  condition,  probably  the  rea- 
son he  was  able  to  have  clung  to  life 
through  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  today,  endured  a  hospital  plane 
evacuation  to  our  major  casualty  hos- 
pital in  Germany,  where  he  died. 

D  1940 

His  earthly  remains  will  be  on  the 
way  back  probably  to  Fort  Campbell  or 
Fort  Drum,  NY,  or  Campbell,  KY,  at 
this  moment.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  go 
Wednesday  to  Fort  Campbell  to  offer 
some  congressional  presence  at  the  fu- 
neral for  many  of  the  men  from  that 
base  who  died  in  Sunday"s  fire  fight. 

Now,  as  I  stand  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  probably,  through  some  unrelent- 
ing efforts  on  my  part,  the  most  thor- 
oughly briefed  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate or  the  U.S.  House  on  what  hap- 
pened on  Sunday  and  into  the  early 
hours  of  Monday  morning,  October  4. 

Let  me  try  and  relate,  and  some  of 
the   families  are  watching  it  at  Fort 
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Campbell,  let  me  try  and  relate  what 
happened.  Then  I  will  discuss  the  intel- 
ligence aspects  of  it.  without  giving 
away  any  of  the  honor  that  has  been 
bestowed  on  me  to  serve  on  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee.  I  am  not  giving 
away  any  sources  or  analyses,  just  a  re- 
lation of  what  has  happened  and  what 
will  be  common  knowledge  over  the 
next  few  days  as  this  is  given  to  the 
news  media. 

Michael  Durant.  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer. 3d  class,  to  use  his  own  words, 
Black  Hawk  pilot,  should  be  the  major 
focus  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
military  policy  right  now.  to  get  him 
out.  not  only  because  he  is  as  impor- 
tant to  our  Nation  as  is  the  President 
himself— that  is  what  a  nonroyalist, 
nonmonarchist,  republican  form  of 
Government  is  all  about — that  every 
single  citizen  is  equal  in  stature  in  his 
country  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  but  Michael  Durant — and  we 
will  get  him  back.  He  will  probably  be 
nominated,  as  the  senior  surviving  offi- 
cer on  the  scene  of  the  second  crash 
site,  he  will  probably  be  nominated  for 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  with 
the  two  rangers  who  rapelled  down  to 
the  site  to  give  added  fire  power  to  Mi- 
chael Durant  and  his  three  crew  mem- 
bers. 

Here  is  what  happened.  We  felt  we 
had  a  lead  in  Somalia  on  where  Aideed 
was.  certainly  where  most  of  his  lieu- 
tenants were.  The  Olympic  Hotel  was 
the  highest  facility  in  that  area,  five 
stories  across  the  street,  was  one  of 
Aideed's  many  safe  house  areas. 

Let  me  put  a  footnote  on  here,  hav- 
ing been  to  Somalia,  briefly,  so  many 
years  ago.  almost  two  decades  ago.  It 
blends  in  my  excellent  memory  in  with 
some  other  cities  in  that  area;  but  my 
daughter.  Robin,  before  she  was  mar- 
ried years  ago  in  the  early  eighties 
went  over  to  help  Mother  Teresa  and 
some  of  her  young  nuns  in  that  area. 
She  went  into  the  International  Air- 
port at  Mogadishu,  went  to  the  AID 
compound,  visited  some  houses  and 
then  went  out  in  the  field  to  some  of 
the  camps,  that  even  then  were  holding 
off  starvation.  This  would  probably 
have  been  on  my  daughter's  way  back 
from  Sawankhalok  Camp  in  Thailand 
helping  Vietnamese  refugees.  She  came 
home  through  Somalia. 

She  was  reminding  me  what  I  can  see 
in  the  photograph,  the  imagery  I  have 
seen  today,  that  every  home  is  a  for- 
tress. They  are  not  open  areas  with 
lawns  or  open  areas  like  some  other  Af- 
rican countries  with  humble  abodes 
where  you  can  see  the  people.  It  is 
more  in  the  style  of  an  ancient  city 
like  Damascus,  where  the  streets  are 
dusty  and  narrow.  Most  of  the  streets 
around  both  helicopter  crash  sites  were 
so  narrow  you  could  barely  get  a  jeep 
through  them.  Then  the  highways 
where  you  can  have  traffic  intersect 
these  noncompass  directed  streets. 
These  cities  just  sort  of  grow  up  over 
centuries. 


My  daughter,  Robin,  said,  "Remem- 
ber, every  home  is  a  fortress  with  walls 
around  it." 

So  that  Aideed's  allies  and  forces 
sympathetic  to  him,  people  who  want 
to  kill  U.N.  workers  or  kill  relief  work- 
ers or  create  a  problem,  every  home 
area  around  this  Olympic  Hotel  is  a 
fortress  with  people  behind  the  walls. 
They  can  pop  up,  shoot  over  the  wall, 
shoot  through  the  gates,  come  out  in 
the  streets,  create  road  blocks  and  am- 
bushes, which  is  what  happened,  and 
then  retreat  back  into  their  houses. 

By  the  way,  the  reason  my  daughter 
just  called  me  in  the  Cloakroom  is  that 
the  Toronto  Star  reporter,  Paul  Wat- 
son, who  was  in  Mogadishu,  was  inter- 
viewed on  CNN  immediately  following 
the  President's  speech,  which  had 
many  positive  aspects  to  it.  particu- 
larly extending  his  grief  to  the  whole 
Nation,  to  the  families  who  lost  their 
young  heroes  in  Sunday's  and  Mon- 
day's action  and  yesterday's  mortaring 
and  the  man  who  died  in  the  hospital 
in  Germany  from  Sunday's  combat. 

The  CNN  reporter  comes  up  to  inter- 
view Paul  Watson  of  the  Toronto  Star 
in  Mogadishu,  because  he  is  the  only 
man  available. 

Here  is  what  my  daughter  tells  me 
that  Paul  Watson  said.  I  would  like  to 
interview  him  and  debate  him.  I  offer  a 
challenge  through  CNN  to  let  me  have 
access  to  him  to  debate  what  he  said. 

He  said,  "You  know,  what  happened 
to  the  Americans  was  terrible." 

He  is  one  of  the  ones  who  wrote  about 
what  the  President  called  and  what  I 
called  last  night  desecration  of  the 
bodies  of  our  heroes. 

He  said,  "You  know,  we  have  got  to 
realize  that  I,  Paul  Watson,  have  seen 
Somali  babies  in  hospitals." 

My  daughter  said,  she  was  alerted  to 
a  possible  connection  that  we  were 
killing  Somali  babies.  Therefore,  who 
are  we  to  get  too  exercised  over  the 
abuse  and  probably  torturing  to  death, 
given  what  I  said  last  night  and  I  will 
say  it  again:  Nobody  puts  handcuffs  on 
a  dead  body. 

One  of  the  men,  the  man  who  was  not 
stripped  naked,  but  the  one  who  had 
half  of  his  flight  suit  trousers  on,  he 
had  a  white  plastic  handcuff  which  we 
brought  to  that  area,  so  they  were 
taken  off  our  men,  around  one  of  his 
wrists.  They  had  been  cut.  He  was  obvi- 
ously handcuffed  alive,  captured  at  the 
scene,  and  then  beaten  to  death  later. 

Until  I  am  proven  otherwise  on  that, 
nobody  puts  handcuffs  on  a  dead  body. 

Was  Watson  indicating  that  some- 
thing is  equal  here? 

And  the  CNN  reporter— I  am  not 
going  to  use  his  name  because  I  have 
heretofore  respected  him,  he  said,  'You 
mean,  Paul,  there  is  simply  too  much 
focus  on  the  Americans?" 

My  daughter,  Robin,  said  he  used  the 
words  "focus  on  the  Americans." 

Well,  we  are  Americans.  Our  Presi- 
dent was  just  speaking  to  us  about  the 


sacrifice  of  these  men,  how  we  had 
saved  under  President  Bush's  Oper- 
ation Restore  Hope  close  to  a  million 
human  beings.  The  country  is  only  half 
the  size  of  LA.  County  in  population. 
It  is  bigger  than  the  State  of  California 
in  land  mass.  There  are  only  3  million 
people  in  Somalia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  saved  a  third  of 
that  country  from  dying  a  horrible 
slow  death  of  starvation  and  if  babies 
have  been  killed  because  of  fire  fights; 
for  example,  after  they  had  murdered 
under  Aideed  24  Pakistanis  and  the 
crowd  overwhelmed  them  and  women 
had  participated  in  the  killing.  The 
next  day  the  Pakistanis  were  am- 
bushed. 

Yes,  they  fired  into  a  crowd  because 
they  knew  that  their  fellow  soldiers 
had  been  eviscerated.  They  had  been 
disemboweled,  is  what  I  had  described 
to  me  by  people  returning  from  the 
scene,  and  they  did  not  want  that  to 
happen  to  them. 

But  then  are  the  Pakistanis  trained 
for  urban  containment  of  rioting? 

The  death  toll  in  Moscow  just  went 
up  to  187  from  fire  fights  there  around 
the  biggest  government  building  in  and 
around  what  was  once  the  Evil  Empire, 
and  still  the  biggest  building  in  the 
largest  remaining  state  of  Russia. 

When  you  get  fire  fights  going  in  the 
city,  of  course,  women  and  children, 
particularly  if  they  are  being  used  as 
"human  shields,  "  which  is  another  de- 
scription of  how  the  attacks  were  made 
on  the  Nigerians  last  month  and  the 
Pakistanis  in  the  first  2  weeks  of  June. 
If  that  happened,  are  we  going  to  put  a 
Canadian  on  the  air  because  no  Amer- 
ican journalist  had  the  intestinal  for- 
titude as  journalists  to  remain  in  So- 
malia? 

Remember  the  scenes  of  them  swarm- 
ing the  beaches  when  we  first  arrived 
the  first  week  in  December  under  Re- 
store Hope,  the  operation  to  stop  the 
dying  of  a  million  people,  a  third  of  the 
country? 

Where  is  all  the  press  now  so  that  we 
have  to  go  to  a  Canadian  who  is  trying 
to  use  the  old  moral  equivalency  argu- 
ment that  a  lot  of  other  Canadians  of  a 
liberal  stripe  used  all  during  the  Cuban 
through  Vietnam  years,  and  say  that 
we  are  focusing  too  much  on  Ameri- 
cans? 

D  1950 

No,  my  focus  tonight  is  on  Ameri- 
cans. We  lost  19  Americans  trying  to 
liberate  Grenada.  We  lost  23  in  seeking 
the  arrest  of  the  drug  warlord  and  kill- 
er Noriega  who  had  killed  Major 
Heraldi,  tortured  him  to  death,  and 
shot  another  freedom-loving  Panama- 
nian to  death  outside  his  office. 
Noriega  cools  his  heels  in  a  Miami  jail 
today,  but  we  lost  23  Americans  trying 
to  effect  the  arrest  of  Noriega,  and  all 
of  that  came  to  pass  after  the  murder 
at  a  checkpoint  of  a  United  States  offi- 
cer born  in  Colombia,  but  a  naturalized 
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citizen,  Lt.  Roberto  Paz.  Add  him  to 
the  23  that  died.  That  is  24.  So,  it  is  19 
in  Grenada,  24  in  Panama,  including 
Lieutenant  Paz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  now  passed 
that  today.  Twenty-five  dead  in  Soma- 
lia. 

Enough  about  Paul  Watson  and  the 
Toronto  Star.  Now  back  to  the  chro- 
nology of  what  happened  Sunday. 

We  have  intelligence  reports  of  a 
gathering  the  press  reported  as  19  of 
Aideed's  henchmen  successfully  appre- 
hended. It  was  actually  20.  There  was  a 
miscount.  Our  rangers  rappelled  onto 
the  roof  of  the  Olympic,  came  down 
through  the  floors,  moved  up  a  short 
distance  to  this  safe  house  of  Aideed's 
forces,  where  they  were  gathering  like 
a  mafia  meeting,  and  they  got  20  of 
them.  One  American  ranger  died  in 
that  operation. 

Once  that  had  happened,  groundfire 
took  down  the  first  American  Black 
Hawk  with  four  crew  members  about 
4:15^:20.  Very  bright  lighting.  He  came 
down  hard,  but  right  side,  on  a  roofs 
edge,  and  the  helicopter  toppled  into 
the  alley,  the  rotor  blades  tearing  up 
the  helicopter  partially,  and  it  appears 
one  of  the  crewmen  was  killed  on  im- 
pact. The  other  three  scrambled  out, 
prepared  to  defend  themselves,  and 
about  90  rangers,  and  this  is  what  the 
President  alluded  to  tonight  in  his 
speech,  moved  nbt  too  far,  several  hun- 
dred yards,  from  the  safe  house  in  the 
Olympic  Hotel  area  up  to  the  first 
crash  site,  formed  a  defensive  perim- 
eter around  the  downed  chopper  and 
the  three  surviving  of  the  four  crew- 
men, and  then  the  crowds  began  to 
form. 

Aideed's  people  began  a  major  fire- 
fight  that  lasted  for  hours,  from  4:30  in 
the  afternoon  well  into  the  night.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  as  the  other  ranger 
Black  Hawk  helicopters  from  one  of 
our  classified  units  that  the  press  is 
printing  about  all  the  time  now,  the 
160th  out  of  Fort  Campbell,  they  were 
circling,  trying  to  offer  what  air  sup- 
port they  could,  and  within  the  hour 
another  Black  Hawk.  Durant's.  was  hit. 
They  went  down  to  the  southwest, 
about  the  same  equidistance  from  the 
Olympic  Hotel  safe  house  area,  and 
they  hit  upright.  All  four  crewmen  ap- 
peared to  have  survived. 

And  then  one  of  the  other  helicopters 
that  had  some  rangers  on  board  came 
over,  and  two  U.S.  rangers  volunteered, 
a  firefight  had  not  started  yet  at  the 
second  crash  site,  volunteered  to  rappel 
down  ropes  to  the  crash  site.  They 
went  down  heavily  armored  with  extra 
rifles  and  with  much  ammunition  to 
develop  a  holding  position  for  the  four 
down  crewmen.  They  rappelled  down 
safely,  and  their  fate  is  unknown  to 
this  moment. 

I  started  to  say  it  last  night:  St. 
John,  the  Evangelist,  15:13:  "Greater 
love  than  this  has  no  man  that  he  gives 
up   his   life   for  his   friends.  "   That   is 


what  these  rangers  were  offering,  their 
lives  on  a  voluntary  basis  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Maybe  rangers 
do  not  think  this  is  above  and  beyond 
the  call.  They  are  outstanding,  excep- 
tionally well  trained,  the  best  trained 
men  in  the  world  like  our  Seals,  like 
the  fighter  pilots  of  all  services,  like 
these  combat  helicopter  pilots  that  fly 
with  the  160th  Special  Operation  Avia- 
tion Regiment,  open  parentheses,  air^ 
borne,  close  parentheses,  and  a  fire- 
fight  soon  developed  there. 

Now  comes  the  rescue  effort  and  , 
where  our  policy  was  not  thought 
through.  There  were  no  armored  vehi- 
cles, and  Mr.  Aspin,  our  Secretary  of 
Defense,  has  honorably  stepped  forward 
today  and  said,  "Yes,  I  made  a  wrong 
call,  but  nobody  had  suggested  we 
needed  armor  for  rescue  missions." 
That  is  sort  of  a  given  if  you  have  mili- 
tary experience  though.  I  always  think 
in  terms  of  rescues,  having  been 
plucked  out  of  the  ocean  at  6  miles  out 
with  no  Mae  West  and  no  liferaft.  In 
peacetime  I  think  in  terms  of  all  mili- 
tary operations:  "What's  the  backup 
contingency  for  rescues  if  people  get  in 
trouble?" 

I  do  not  think  people  were  thinking 
through  our  mission  here  if  we  did  not 
have  armor  on  the  ground  to  go 
through  these  medieval  streets  in 
Mogadishu  to  get  to  a  firefight  scene, 
and,  by  the  way,  there  have  been 
warnings  that  Aideed  was  building  up 
his  forces  far  more  powerful  than  we 
thought,  and  there  have  been  warnings 
that  he  was  lusting  to  take  a  hostage, 
a  diplomat,  of  course  a  high-ranking 
military  person,  any  U.N.  person,  to 
trade  for  Osman  Attd,  0-s-m-a-n 
A-t-t-o,  his  chief  lieutenant,  his  main 
financier,  some  sort  of  Somali  million- 
aire. It  seems  hard  to  comprehend  any- 
body would  have  money  in  this  country 
wracked  with  poverty.  It  is  always  on 
the  edge  of  famine.  Since  my  daughter 
was  there  12  years  ago,  it  has  been  on 
the  edge  of  famine.  But  we  hold  this 
key  lieutenant.  We  took  him  some 
weeks  back,  Osman  Atto,  and  he  wants 
him  back  as  of  a  week  ago.  We  knew  he 
was  lusting  to  take  a  hostage. 

Now  he  has  Michael  Duran,  and,  God 
willing,  he  has  three  more.  I  will  clar- 
ify that  in  a  second,  but  we  are  not 
sure. 

A  resuce  was  to  be  run  by  Malaysian/ 
U.S.  forces  and  some  Pakistanis.  They 
had  the  armored  vehicles.  What  type  of 
armored  vehicles?  Ancient,  obsolete  ar- 
mored vehicles  condemned  by  us  be- 
cause we  have  Bradley  M-2's.  fighting 
vehicles,  and  M-1  tanks.  So,  we  had 
none  of  those  available  because  Colin 
Powell,  who  retired  3  days  before  this 
loss  of  13  Americans,  14  now,  he  rec- 
ommended several  times  over  the  last 
few  months  we*  must  put  armor  in 
there  to  have  them  available  for  a 
worse-case  scenario. 

So.  we  joined  up  some  of  our  other 
regular  Army   men   and   rangers  with 
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the  rescue  force  in  Malaysian  vehicles, 
and  we  started  up  one  of  the  main 
streets  near  a  major  what  I  call  a  Brit- 
ish roundabout,  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  where  these  streets  that  you  can 
travel  or  cut  through  all  of  these  medi- 
eval alleyways,  and  before  they  had 
reached  the  first  major  intersection, 
they  were  ambushed,  and  a  rocket  pro- 
pelled grenade  destroyed  a  big  truck 
which  you  have  seen  burning  on  the 
evening  news,  killed  a  Malaysian,  in- 
jured s6me  of  our  men,  and  the  fire- 
fight was  on  at  the  ambush  site.  It 
took  them  4  or  5  hours  to  get  to  the 
Olympic  Hotel  area  and  the  two  crash 
sites. 

It  is  now  past  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  the  dead  of  night  they  reached 
site  one,  relieve  our  rangers.  The  com- 
mander, Danny  McNight,  was  wounded. 
Lt.  Col.  Danny  McNight,  they  have 
food,  water  and  extra  ammunition 
dropping  to  them  all  during  this  elon- 
gated firefight,  and  they  started  taking 
the  wounded  rangers  and  the  survivors 
of  the  first  crash  out  to  the  north  to 
the  main,  I  think,  October  21  Road. 
That  is  the  name  of  a  road,  a  revolu- 
tionary date,  and  they  got  them  up  to 
the  compound,  I  think,  of  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  U.N.  forces,  and  then 
began  to  chopper  them  out  or  truck 
them  out  in  the  dead  of  night  to  begin 
the  medical  evacuation  of  the  most  se- 
riously wounded  to  Germany. 

D  2000 

Now  they  then  had  to  fight  their  way 
to  the  second  crash  site.  When  they  got 
to  the  second  crash  site,  there  was  no 
one  there.  This  was  where  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Black  Hawk  Pilot  Michael 
Durant  had  gone  down. 

They  found  the  signs  of,  and  I  am 
going  to  not  tell  everything  that  was 
described  to  me  until  this  comes  out, 
and  it  will  be  written  about  carefully 
some  day,  hopefully  by,  most  assuredly 
by,  Michael  Durant.  But  there  were 
signs  of  a  horrendous  firefight,  where 
these  six  American  were  surrounded. 
They  obviously  used  their  door  gun^^ 
There  were  cartridges  from  NATO  7.62 
weapons  all  over  the  place.  And  many 
cartridges  from  9-millimeter  handguns, 
automatics. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Rangers 
used  Berettas,  which  is  the  standard 
military  weapon  today,  replacing  the 
old  reliable  Colt  .45,  or  whether  they 
have  the  option  to  get  the  best  state- 
of-art,  which  is  the  German  Sig-Sauer, 
which  our  Seals  opt  for,  because  I  have 
seen  them  with  those,  and  they  told  me 
it  won  the  competition,  but  Beretta 
was  willing  to  make  weapons  in  New 
Jersey.  The  Germans  said  no,  we  will 
not  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 

So  maybe  it  was  Sig-Sauers,  and 
maybe  Berettas.  It  does  not  matter  if 
it  was  old  Browning  high  powers.  There 
were  9-millimeter  cartridges,  pistol 
cartridges,  everywhere,  which  means 
they  were  down  to  fighting  with  their 
sidearms. 
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There  was  much  sign  of  struggle. 
There  were  no  bodies  of  Aideed's  peo- 
ple. They  were  all  dragged  away.  And  it 
appears  that  the  two  bodies  that  were 
so  badly  abused  were  from  that  site. 

I  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  that  we 
have  the  remains  of  our  heroes  who 
were  so  horribly  pictured  on  American 
television  over  the  last  3  days.  Those 
remains  are  not  only  back  in  th*  arms 
of  their  loving  fellow  countrymen,  but 
they  are  on  American  soil  as  I  speak 
tonight,  and  the  identification  process 
is  going  on. 

As  I  said  this  morning.  I  got  a  call 
from  my  office  last  night,  one  of  my 
staffers,  as  I  was  doing  last  night's  spe- 
cial order,  that  an  Army  wife  from 
Fort  Campbell  had  been  told  that  an- 
other Army  wife  had  identified  her  be- 
loved husband  as  one  of  those  whose  re- 
mains were  being  abused  in  the  street. 

So,  we  are  going  to  get  back  Warrant 
Officer  Michael  Durant.  We  have  the 
remains  of  two  of  the  heros  from  that 
second  site  firefight.  And,  God  willing, 
we  will  be  able  to  account  for,  we  pray 
alive,  the  three  missing  men  from  that 
site. 

Now,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
What  did  the  President  say  in  his 
speech? 

Immediately  after  the  speech  I  was 
stopped  by  a  camera  crew  that  they 
said  was  a  pool  crew  out  in  front  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Rayburn  Building  in  front 
of  the  Armed  Services  room.  They  said, 
"What  do  you  think?" 

I  said,  "Well,  I  feel  like  I  wrote  the 
speech,  most  of  it,  so  obviously  I  am 
not  going  to  criticize  it  in  its  total- 
ity." 

I  have  received  some  criticism  all 
day  yesterday  that  I  had  suggested 
from  the  well  in  the  morning  and  in  my 
special  order  that  we  put  at  least  5,000 
combat-trained  of  America's  best  in 
that  area  to  seek  the  release  of  Mike 
Durant  and  to  figure  out  what  we  were 
going  to  do  after  we  had  made  our  men 
safe,  with  armor  and  well-trained  peo- 
ple. And  I  said,  and  the  President  used 
this  tonight,  "under  U.S.  control.  Not 
under  U.N.  control." 

I  have  no  contempt  for  the  United 
Nations,  and  I  am  not  an  anti-U.N.  per- 
son. And  I  have  never  had  a  bumper 
sticker  on  a  car  that  said  United 
States  out  of  the  United  Nations  and 
United  Nations  out  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  world  organization  has 
done  much  good.  But  they  are  no  good 
in  combat  situations,  because  they  al- 
ways have  to  rely  on  the  fighting  men 
of  individual  countries.  Nobody  has  the 
training,  the  skill,  or  the  high-tech- 
nology equipment  that  the  United 
States  does.  We  have  fought  for  that 
tooth  and  nail,  conservative  Democrats 
and  conservative  Republicans,  against 
the  handful  of  liberal  Republicans,  usu- 
ally under  5  or  6,  certainly  under  10, 
and,  many  times  in  the  mid-1980's,  a 
majority  of  Democrats,  liberals,  trying 


to  hollow  out  America's  forces,  not 
part  of  the  Reagan  rebuilding  of  our 
forces. 

We  have  brought  ourselves  to  the 
point  where  in  Desert  Shield  and 
Storm  we  had  a  42-day  air  war  and  a 
100-hour  land  war.  Because  of  the  train- 
ing of  our  men  and  women  and  our 
high-technology  weapons,  we  were  able 
^  defeat  the  army  of  Iraq,  which  was 
1m  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  in  size  in  the 
w^^fl,  with  top  Soviet  equipment.  It  is 
fine  after  the  fact  to  say  they  did  not 
know  how  to  use  it  and  they  were  soft 
enemies  for  us  and  it  was  not  a  highly 
achieved  victory. 

Tell  that  to  the  families  of  the  over 
200  Americans  who  died,  and  tell  it  to 
the  199  allies  who  died  at  our  side  in 
that  28-nation  allied  group  that  drove 
Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  any  tough  conflict,  we  are  the 
teeth  of  the  United  Nations.  Everybody 
defers  to  the  United  States. 

What  did  Clinton  say  a  couple  of  days 
ago?  That  they  will  not  come  out  of 
their  compounds  to  fight?  What  is  that, 
a  charge  of  cowardice  against  the  U.N. 
forces?  When  you  are  being  ambushed 
at  every  single  intersection  of  every 
alley  way.  and  you  do  not  have  British 
Challenger  tanks.  German  Leiper 
tanks,  or  U.S.  Abrams  M-1  tanks, 
maybe  you  do  not  want  to  come  out  in 
thin-skinned  trucks,  which  was  the 
lead  vehicle  smashed  in  the  Malaysian 
rescue  effort. 

I  said  yesterday  that  greater  love 
hath  no  man,  and  that  applies  to  the 
Malaysian  young  man  who  died  trying 
to  rescue  our  Rangers. 

The  situation  there  now,  when  Presi- 
dent Clinton  calls  for  a  March  31.  cut- 
off date,  is  probably  evolving  like  this. 
Did  Aideed  watch  the  President's 
speech  in  some  television  safe  house  in 
Mogadishu?  Undoubtedly.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein used  to  watch  all  of  President 
Bush's  speeches,  and  to  this  day 
watched  CNN  and  brags  that  he.  what 
President  Bush  called  the  insipient 
Hitler  of  the  Middle  East,  that  little 
Hitler.  Saddam  Hussein,  brags  today  to 
every  visitor  that  comes  through  Bagh- 
dad that  he  has  outlasted,  politically 
out-survived.  George  Bush.  Margaret 
Thatcher.  Brian  Mulroney.  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan,  and  several  other 
leaders  of  countries  that  were  part  of 
protecting  the  world's  oil  reserves  and 
liberating  Kuwait  from  the  torture  of 
its  people. 

After  all,  when  I  got  home  last  night 
my  wife  said,  "How  many  presidents 
has  Castro  politically  survived?"  And  I 
held  up  eight  fingers. 

My  wife  said,  "So  we  are  going  to  get 
Aideed.  And  you.  Bob  Dornan,  want  to 
get  Aideed  for  what  he  has  done  to  25 
Americans."  And  before  I  could  answer, 
my  wife  Sally  says.  "Have  we  gotten 
Pol  Pot  yet  for  murdering  2  million 
people?"  She  knew  what  the  answer 
was.   Have   we   gotten   Idi   Amin.   who 


killed  400,000  of  his  own  people?  Who 
dissected  his  wives,  made  his  children 
look  at  it,  and  engaged  in  cannibalism? 
No.  Idi  Amin,  because  he  professes  an 
Islamic  faith,  a  false  profession,  he  has 
been  given  sanctuary  for  all  these 
years,  since  his  serial  killing  and  mass 
slaughter,  he  has  been  given  sanctuary 
by  our  good  friends,  the  Saudis.  He 
lives  like  a  Saudi  prince  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia somewhere. 

How  are  we  doing  with  Baby  Doc 
Duvalier,  living  like  a  king  in  Cote 
D'Azure  French  Riviera  with  stolen 
money  secreted  away  in  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts? Money  stolen  from  the  impov- 
erished nation  of  Haiti? 

How  are  we  doing  with  Qadafi.  who  is 
still  holding  back  the  2  people  who 
murdered  259  people  on  Pan  Am  003. 
and  11  innocent  Scot  citizens  on  the 
ground?  Two  hundred  and  seventy  dead 
because  of  Qadafi. 

Qadafi  set  off  the  bomb  in  the  La 
Belle  disco  April  5,  1985.  On  all  the 
headlines  it  said  American  Jimmy 
Ford.  African-American  Sergeant  Spec. 
5,  died  in  the  La  Belle  disco  with  a 
Turkish  lady  who  was  dating  one  of  our 
servicemen. 

We  forgot  to  ever  point  out  to  our 
fellow  Americans  that  2  months  later. 
on  June  5.  in  the  same  German  hospital 
where  the  American  died  today  from 
the  Somalia  firefight.  Sergeant 
Jimmy,  also  Jimmy  Goines.  died,  with 
his  wife  holding  one  hand  and  his  son 
holding  the  other. 
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Both  his  legs  had  been  amputated. 
They  were  waiting  to  award  him  his 
Purple  Heart  when  he  would  be  well 
enough  to  participate  in  the  ceremony. 
Unfortunately,  he  died,  and  it  was 
awarded  posthumously.  He  was  killed 
by  Muammar  Qadhafi.  Both  those  ser- 
geants and  that  Turkish  lady  were 
killed  by  him. 

How  are  we  doing  getting  him?  He 
lives  like  a  king  in  Libya  with  oil 
money  still  flowing  into  that  country. 
Most  of  it  illegally,  and  he  is  sweating 
the  sanctions  that  the  U.N.  is  about  to 
crank  up  on  him  right  now.  So  he  may 
yet  deliver  his  two  humble,  uneducated 
killers  that  ran  the  plot  to  blow  up  007. 

Finally,  my  wife  said  to  me,  who 
have  we  gotten,  these  world  serial  kill- 
ers? And  I  said,  well,  let  us  see.  The  Bo- 
livians got  Che  Guevara.  He  is  still  glo- 
rified on  some  U.S.  college  campuses 
by  Marxist  teachers,  and  a  few  posters 
go  up  in  college  dorms  with  Che 
Guevara's  Argentine  face  on  it  for  the 
killing  he  pulled  off  in  most  of  Central 
America  and  South  America. 

I  said  the  Romanians  managed  to  get 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ceausescu  on  Christmas 
Day  a  few  years  back.  I  guess  1989  it 
was. 

The  Israelis  got  the  mass  serial  killer 
Adolf  Eichmann,  who  managed  to  kill  a 
great  percentage  of  the  fellow  Hungar- 
ian Jews  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lantos]  in 


the  slaughter  that  was  still  going  on 
even  though  they  knew  the  victory 
would  go  to  the  Allies  and  not  to  the 
Nazis.  They  got  Adolf  Eichmann  and 
they  got  Klaus  Barbie.  But  Klaus 
Barbie  is  eating  well  in  a  jail  some- 
where in  France.  While  Jean  Melan, 
who  was  tortured  to  death  by  Klaus 
Barbie's  Gestapo,  his  relatives  have  not 
had  the  benefit  for  half  a  century  of 
that  beautiful  man's  heroism  as  the 
leader  of  the  French  Underground,  the 
Meke. 

Let  us  see.  Who  else  did  we  get?  Not 
a  good  track  record  at  all. 

God  took  out  Dr.  Mengele  in  the  surf 
in  Brazil.  The  Ayatollah  died  in  his 
sleep  in  Iran,  arM  all  those  that  did  the 
killing  in  his  name  are  still  loose.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  Iranian  weapons, 
and  they  are  buying  heavy  weapons 
from  North  Korea.  They  ship  weapons 
to  Sudan.  Khartoum  and  they  are  driv- 
en across  Ethiopia  on  a  latitude  right 
into  central  Somalia.  So  the  killing 
still  goes  on  from  Iran. 

My  point,  in  response  to  my  wife's 
rhetorical  challenge  to  all  Americans 
and  all  freedom-loving  people,  is  we  do 
not  have  a  very  good  track  record  in 
bringing  to  justice  serial  killers  who 
kill  in  the  tens  and  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  We  do  not  have  a 
good  track  record.  So  if  it  comes  down 
to  Michael  Durant  versus  Osman  Oto, 
what  would  the  American  people  say? 
And  that  is  why  we  need  a  clear,  con- 
cise vision  of  a  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis 
the  foresaken  country  of  Somalia. 

Robert  Byrd  said  the  other  day,  one 
of  the  senior  Senators  in  the  majority 
party  in  the  Senate,  "Americans  by  the 


dozens  are  paying  with  their  lives  and     very  best  pressed  Class  A  uniform  with 


limbs  for  a  misplaced  policy  on  the 
altar  of  some  fuzzy  multiculturalism." 
Senator  Byrd  is  demanding  that  we  are 
out  of  this  by  December. 

Representative  Benjamin  Oilman  of 
New  York,  my  good  friend,  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  urged  that  Congress  accel- 
erate its  timetable  to  debate  the  ad- 
ministrative policy. 

We  passed  a  weak  resolution  here 
asking  that  the  President  tell  us  by 
November  15  what  is  the  policy.  Is  he 


going  to  substitute  this  speech  tonight    Commander     under     Schwarzkopf     in 
for  a  real  hard  policy?  Desert  Storm.  And  he  said,  "The  Gen- 

Sam  Nunn,  who  more  or  less  liked  the    eral    has    told    me,    mission    accom- 
President's    speech,     said,     yesterday,     pllshed.  " 
"Right  now  I  am  concerned  because  we 
do  not  have  sufficient  military  power 
to  protect  our  own  forces." 

As  we  speak,  C-5's  are  landing,  what 
they  call  combat  offloading.  That 
means  almost  with  the  engines  .run- 
ning. Not  with  the  big  C-5,  but  the  C- 
130  offloading  means  your  engine  is 
running  and  you  take  off  as  soon  as 
your  cargo  and  pilots  are  out  the  back 
door.  In  the  C-5  case,  it  is  out  the  giant 
open  nose  of  a  mouth,  and  we  are 
bringing  tanks  and  supplies  in  there 
right  now.  Senator  Nunn  says  it  is  very 
unusual  for  the  United  States  to  be  in 
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Here  is  something  that  a  20-year-old 
infantryman,  who  refused  to  give  his 
name,  said.  He  personally  believes  that 
it  is  time  to  get  a  clear  policy  and  re- 
solve this  thing. 

He  said,  "Yes.  we  should  probably 
avenge  the  casualties."  That  could  be 
your  husband,  your  brother,  your  fa- 
ther. You  raise  up  your  kids  decently. 
You  give  them  birthday  parties.  You 
dress  them  up  for  all  the  holidays. 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  then  you  see 
this  person  covered  with  dust,  naked, 
broken,  dragged  through  the  streets. 
Kids  dancing  on  them,  playing  around 
on  them. 

They  went  over  there  on  a  humani- 
tarian mission  to  feed  them. 
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This  was  actually  a  military  family 
lady.  "We  have  done  our  part.  We  have 
fed  them.  It  is  time  to  come  home." 

What  Americans  were  saying  is  that 
these  people  do  not  look  hungry  in 
Mogadishu.  They  never  have.  They  did 
not  look  hungry  in  Addis  Ababa  just  in 
the  north  when  I  went  through  there, 
but  when  I  went  out  to  the  camps  of 
Insilkia  and  Ibnet,  I  saw  100,000  people 
and  10,000  of  them  were  dead  3  weeks 
later  because  they  were  forced  out  of 
the  camps  by  the  Marxist  government 
and  died  on  the  road. 

I  physically  saw  10,000  human  beings 
from  a  small  knoll.  I  looked  at  them. 
Some  of  them,  I  saw  their  faces  as  I 
walked  through  the  camp,  and  counted 
7  dead  bodies,  10,000  people  dead  3 
weeks  after  I  looked  at  them  in  this 
large  camp.  That  was  the  government 
killing  people  while  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  is  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
help  them. 

One  lady  named  Joyce  spoke  about 
the  death  of  her  24-year-old  husband, 
another  75th  Ranger  Regiment  hero. 
"My  husband  enjoyed  being  a  Ranger. 
That  was  his  job.  He  died  for  his  coun- 
try. I  am  sure  he  has  no  regrets." 

It  is  up  to  us  to  figure  out  where  we 
are  going  with  this  policy.  Last  night 
they  put  the  heading  on  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  as  "Oper- 
ation: No  Name."  That  is  the  problem 
when  you  are  letting  the  U.N.  com- 
mand your  troops.  I  do  not  have  time 
tonight,  but  here  is  a  whole  report  by 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  one  of  our 
Congress  Members  who  has  made  him- 
Those  are  the  words  that  came  out  of    self   an    expert    and    chairs    our   Task 


a  position  where  we  cannot  really  res- 
cue our  own  forces. 

Now  I  guess  we  will  be  able  to  do 
that,  as  Aideed  prepares  to  replace  the 
80  or  so  of  his  henchmen  that  died  in 
this  fire  fight.  Yes,  they  had  about  500 
wounded.  That  is  what  this  Canadian 
was  prattling  on  about.  I  read  that  last 
night  about  Black  Hawks,  the  figure  25. 

The  Somali  capital  is  going  to  be 
torn  apart  by  warlords  in  the  far  fore- 
seeable future.  That  is  why  we  have  to 
have  a  clear  foreign  policy. 

Tonight  CBS,  after  the  President's 
speech,  did  a  service  for  me,  because  I 
have  here  the  President's  remarks  from 
May  5.  I  asked  my  staff  to  get  them  for 
me  today,  because  that  is  the  day  when 
George  Bush  had  his  involvement  here 
ended. 

CBS  said  tonight  there  is  a  poll,  a 
brandnew  poll,  I  forget  who  CBS  joins 
up  with,  that  says  32  percent  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  blame  Clinton  for  this 
mess  in  Somalia.  But  45  percent,  over 
32,  blame  President  Bush. 

Now,  I  am  not  being  blindly  partisan 
when  I  defend  my  friend  President 
Bush,  but  the  President  tonight  did 
give  him  credit  for  saving,  he  called  it, 
'•American  leadership,"  a  million  lives 
and  that  the  President-elect  Clinton 
signed  off  on  that  policy  when  our 
forces  landed  on  the  beach  by  the 
International  Airport,  a  massive  light- 
ed beach  by  our  media. 

But  President  Clinton,  and  I  will  read 
his  exact  words  in  a  minute,  ended  Op- 
eration Restore  Hope  on  May  5  when  he 
used  those  24  Marines  in  combat  fa- 
tigues. And  I  repeat  what  I  said  last 
night,  nobody  in  the  military  goes  to 
the  White  House  in  anything  but  their 


all  the  brass  shining,  all  the  ribbons  at- 
tached that  you  had  ever  earned  any- 
where, anytime  in  your  service.  I  have 
never  seen  people  in  fatigues  on  the 
White  House  lawn  or  inside. 

The  word  I  was  groping  for  last  night 
was  props.  I  said  supernumaries.  I  said 
extras.  Most  of  you  may  not  know,  un- 
less you  have  been  to  a  Universal  Stu- 
dio tour,  that  means  they  were  props. 

As  he  stood  there,  he  turned  to  Scot- 
land-born U.S.  Marine  Corps  Gen.  Rob- 
ert Johnston,  who  was  the  Operations 


the  President  after  he  shook  the  hand 
of  every  single  one  of  those  picked  24 
Marine  props  to  say,  hey,  I  am  part  of 
this,  even  though  it  was  Bush's  deal. 
Here  I  am.  I  am  part  of  it.  Mission  ac- 
complished. We  won.  We  are  out  of 
there.  Restore  Hope  is  over.  • 

One  month  to  the  day  later,  the  24 
Pakistani  U.N.  troops  are  ambushed 
and  murdered  by  Aideed  forces,  and 
then  we  began  this  gray  period  where 
we  are  the  teeth  of  the  United  Nations. 


Force  on  Terrorism  on  all  the  connec- 
tions between  Aideed.  He  brought  it.  to 
my  attention,  a  speech  that  went  unre- 
ported right  down  the  road  here  at  the 
National  War  College  at  Fort  McNair. 
by  one  of  Clinton's  better  appoint- 
ments. Ambassador  Madeleine 
Albright,  our  permanent  representative 
to  the  United  Nations. 

She  said  in  the  speech  last  month, 
she  heavily  hinted  that  M(5gadishu  out- 
law Mohamed  Farah  Aideed  is  being  as- 


^ 


We  are  supposed  to  go  out  and  do  their    sisted   by   Islamic,   and   she   said   fun- 
bidding  and  hunt  down  Aideed.  damentalists,    but    I    think    the    word 
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should  be  terrorists.  The  liberal  media 
has  so  much  fun  attacking  anybody 
who  has  fundamentalist  Jewish,  fun- 
damentalist Protestant,  or  fundamen- 
talist Catholic  beliefs,  as  I  do.  in  this 
country,  that  she  should  have  said,  "by 
Islamic  terrorists."  who  disgrace  one  of 
the  world's  three  great  religions. 
Islam. 

She  said.  "In  Somalia  we  have  indi- 
cations that  a  tactical  alliance  may  be 
forming  between  Aideed's  faction,  ter- 
rorists based  in  Sudan,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Iran." 

It  is  very  hard  to  quantify,  by  the 
way.  Brent  Scowcroft  says,  "Do  not 
look  to  scapegoat  other  people.  Aideed 
is  a  horror  and  terror  in  his  own 
right." 

She  continued.  "I  am  not  going  to 
quantify.  Let  us  just  say  there  are 
some  who  have  no  stake  in  the  inter- 
national systems,  and  they  operate  to- 
gether to  undermine  the  international 
community." 

Another  author,  an  Arab  author. 
Mohamed  Mohad  Dessin.  wrote  a  book. 
"Islamic" — there  is  that  word  again— 
"Fundamentalism.  The  New  Global 
Threat." 

He  says  that.  "Diplomatic  visitors 
report  a  noticeable  increase  in  Iranian 
activity  in  Mogadishu  and  the  Somali 
capital."  and  there  are  terrorist  train- 
ing camps.  I  wish  all  Americans  could 
avail  themselves  of  this  long  report. 

I  mentioned  briefly  last  night  how  we 
were  raised  in  my  generation  that 
every  American  like  Michael  Durant  is 
as  important  sis  the  President.  I  was 
thinking  about  this  last  night. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  grade  in  New 
York  City  at  De  La  Salle,  a  Christian 
Brothers  school.  I  had  the  same  teach- 
er, and  actually  I  had  him  for  three 
grades.  Brother  William.  He  taught  me 
the  first  time  about  Teddy  Roosevelt 
and  a  conflict  in  1904  where  a  thug,  an 
outlaw  like  Aideed  named  Raisuli.  cap- 
tured, and  I  have  learned  since  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  not  an  Amer- 
ican but  a  Greek  who  had  applied  for 
jAmerican  citizenship. 

How  is  that  for  Teddy  Roosevelt,  the 
President,  saying  "This  guy  wants  to 
be  an  American,  so  I  am  treating  him 
like  an  American."  Roosevelt  sent  the 
whole  fleet  available  in  the  Atlantic 
waters  then  into  the  harbor  at  Tangier, 
and  he  told  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  "I 
want  Ian  Perdicaris  alive  or  Raisuli 
dead,"  and  they  got  Mr.  Perdicaris  out 
alive. 

I  was  taught  that  again  by  the  nuns, 
the  Sacred  Heart  Sisters,  that  taught 
me  in  Beverly  Hills  Catholic  School. 
Good  Shepherd,  years  later  that  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  when  he  said.  "I  want  this 
one  i)erson  freed  or  we  are  coming  after 
the  outlaw  to  kill  him,"  that  is  when  I 
picked  up  in  my  education  that  every 
American  citizen  anywhere  in  the 
world  has  the  full  protection  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  which  at  this  point 
in  time  happens  to  be  the  only  super- 
power in  the  world. 


Here  is  the  wire  service  story  off  the 
wire  service  machines  out  here.  This  is 
what  we  tried  to  ask  about  today,  with 
no  success. 

"Gen.  Colin  Powell  was  rebuffed 
twice  last  month  when  he  rec- 
ommended sending  tanks  and  armored 
vehicles  along  with  additional  troops 
to  Somalia,"  a  military  source  asking 
anonymity,  of  course,  said  today. 

"As  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Powell  passed  on  the  request 
from  a  military  commander  in  Soma- 
lia." Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Montgom- 
ery, commander  of  United  States  forces 
in  Somalia,  asked  for  these.  It  was  one 
of  several  requests. 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  out 
what  went  wrong  there.  Why  did  people 
in  the  Pentagon,  civilians,  McNamara's 
peace  kid  types  from  the  1960's,  why 
did  they  think  we  did  not  have  to  have 
the  armor  as  backup  protection  for  our 
men  carrying  most  of  the  combat  bur- 
den now? 

If  there  is  an  absence  of  a  Clinton 
doctrine,  I  am  afraid  it  is  because  there 
is  a  Morton  Halperin  doctrine.  I  hope 
our  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate, 
because  that  is  their  responsibility  for 
advice  and  consent,  I  hope  Bob  Dole 
will  mobilize  his  forces,  which  he  was 
unable  to  do  with  Joycelyn  Elders, 
with  political  correct  appointees  up 
and  down  the  line,  I  hope  he  can  focus 
on  stopping  the  appointment  of  Morton 
Halperin. 

This  operation,  nonoperation. 

unnamed  operation,  has  the  finger- 
prints of  Morton  Halperin  all  over  it.  It 
has  the  fingerprints  of  the  1960'3  think- 
ing all  over  it,  that  what  Senator  B^TtD 
called  fuzzy  multinationalism  is  the 
way  to  go. 

Listen  to  some  of  the  questions  I 
wanted  to  ask  and  was  unable  to  ask  at 
this  Somali  briefing:  "What  was  the  ex- 
tent of  involvement  by  the  United  Na- 
tions command  in  the  planning  of  Sun- 
day's raid?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barlow).  The  Chair  advises  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dor- 
nan]  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  put 
in  all  these  questions  in  the  Record. 
There  are  nine  of  them,  with  many  sub- 
questions.  I  will  include  this  in  the 
Record,  and  anybody  who  wants  to  fol- 
low the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  see 
how  many  of  these  questions  the  Re- 
publican staff  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  worked  up  will  get  an- 
swered by  next  week: 

QUESTIONS/ Issues  for  So.malia  Briefing  ; 
(1)  Wbat  was  the  extent  of  involvement  by 
the  UN  (UNOSOM  II)  command  in  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  Sunday's  raid? 

Was  operational  control  of  those  U.S. 
forces  involved  in  any  way  subordinated  to 
non-U. S.  control? 

Precisely  who  is  making  the  call  as  to 
where  and  how  U.S.  forces  are  employed 
against  Aideed? 


(2)  What  kind  of  U.S.  force  was  kept  in  re- 
serve to  support  the  contingent  conducting 
the  raid? 

Do  U.S.  forces  routinely  depend  on  non- 
U.S.  forces  to  provide  back-up  capability 
during  military  operations? 

Why  did  it  take  up  to  7  hours  for  the  UN 
multi-national  contingent  to  reach  the 
Rangers  pinned  down  in  support  of  the 
downed  helicopter? 

(3)  It  is  widely  reported  that  the  armored 
reinforcements  going  into  Somalia  were  ac- 
tually requested  by  General  Montgomery 
back  in  early  September.  Is  this  true,  and  if 
so.  why  were  th^y  denied? 

(4)  President  Clinton  expressed  concern  on 
Monday  for  the  adequacy  of  the  protection 
for  U.S.  forces  in  Somalia.  Has  the  Joint 
Staff.  CENTCOM  or  anyone  else  in  the  com- 
mand chain  expressed  concern  prior  to  this 
past  weekend  about  inadequate  available  ca- 
pability to  protect  our  forces? 

(5)  What  capabilities  will  the  mechanized 
company  with  one  platoon  of  tanks  give  the 
U.S.  forces  in  Somalia? 

Tanks  are  usually  very  vulnerable  when 
used  in  city  or  built-up  area  as  they  lose 
their  stand-off  and  mobility  advantage.  Why 
do  we  think  4  or  5  tanks  will  give  U.S.  forces 
a  decisive  advantage? 

(6)  Why  were  the  AC-130s  operating  in  June 
out  of  Djibouti  withdrawn? 

(7)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  force  lev- 
els we  have  in  Somalia  are  on  the  minimal 
end  of  the  scale  for  what  is  required  to  sup- 
port continued  operations.  Given  this  past 
weekend's  experience  do  we  have  enough 
forces  in  Somalia,  even  after  the  small  rein- 
forcements on  the  way? 

Do  we  have  enough  forces  to  enjoy  a  "deci- 
sive" advantage? 

Have  we  moved  away  from  the  "decisive 
force"  doctrine? 

(8)  Who  authorized  the  change  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  U.S.  Quick  Reaction  Force 
(QRF)  from  the  original  concept  of  a  garri- 
soned reaction  capability  to  their  current 
use  as  a  day-to-day  military  force? 

When  the  tactical  mission  changed,  did 
anyone  reassess  force  requirements  for  the 
new  mission? 

(9)  Given  the  vulnerability  of  our  heli- 
copters, why  was  this  operation  conducted  in 
broad  daylight? 

How  has  the  Somali  anti-aircraft/air  de- 
fense capability  evolved  over  the  past  few 
months? 

Since  we  don't  have  the  forces  to  maintain 
open  lines  of  communication  on  the  ground 
and  air  mobility  now  apiiears  to  be  in  ques- 
tion, how  will  our  forces  conduct  future  op- 
erations? 

I  do  at  this  point  want  to  read  some- 
thing from  today's  October  7  Washing- 
ton Post  that  is  stunning.  It  was  the 
President  yesterday  being  quoted  in  to- 
day's paper.  This  is  the  liberal  Wash- 
ington Post,  one  of  America's  three 
great  dominating  newspapers,  all  of 
them  liberal  on  their  editorial  pages, 
and  all  of  their  reporters,  I  have  never 
met  a  conservative  reporter.  I  take  it 
back,  yes,  at  the  L.A.  Times,  one  long 
ago  at  the  LA.  Times,  none  at  the 
other,  and  none  at  the  Capital  City's 
paper,  the  reporters,  with  the  Washing- 
ton Times,  thank  God,  on  its  heels  all 
the  time. 
This  is  the  Post.  Listen  to  this: 
The  President  suggested  in  an  interview 
with  Copley  News  Service  published  yester- 
day that  the  United  Nations  had  changed  its 
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mission  unwisely,  failed  to  provide  military 
operation  Co  back  up  peacekeepers,  and 
staffed  the  units  with  troops  untrained  for 
their  jobs  who  refused  to  venture  outside 
their  areas  and  refused  to  take  orders. 

Doesn't  this  sound  like  vintage  Clin- 
ton? 

The  President  also  referred  to  U.N.  actions 
as  if  he  and  his  U.N.  Ambassador  has  had  no 
role  in  formulating  or  approving  them.  The 
United  States  sits  on  the  Security  Council 
and  can  veto  any  resolution.  The  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration supported  the  resolution  that 
established  the  peacekeeping  effort,  in  line 
with  Clinton's  campaign  rhetoric  of  relying 
more  on  multinational  institutions  to  ad- 
dress international  problems.  When  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  included  efforts  to  hunt  down 
Aideed  and  his  key  aides  for  the  murders  of 
Pakistani  troops,  the  Clinton  Administra- 
tion voted  for  the  resolution.  But  in  the 
Interview.  Clinton  expressed  doubts  about 
the  operation.  He  said,  "the  Copley  interview 
we  were  asked  to  come  in  and.  in  effect,  be 
the  police  officer  in  this  thing,  to  start  this 
thing  going  *  *  *  And  then  the  UN.  shifted 
course  and  said  we  ought  to  stay  there  until 
nation-building  takes  place." 

Clinton  said  he  did  not  want  'our  young 
people  in  harm's  way  in  the  absence  of  the 
United  Nations  aggressively  proceeding  with 
a  plan  to  turn  this  country  back  over  to  the 
Somali  or  to  have  a  long-term  peace-keeping 
strategy  that  does  not  involve  the  United 
States." 

But  Clinton  made  the  commitment  to 
leave  the  troops  in  Somalia  as  part  of  the 
U.N.  force  when  the  mission  changed,  the 
key  decisionmaking  point  for  the  president. 
At  that  time,  there  was  no  specific  date  for 
turning  the  country  back,  or  any  schedule 
for  withdrawing  all  Americans. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  put  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  reasons  why 
Morton  Halperin  should  not  be  con- 
firmed as  the  newly  created  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  that  is  level  2,  right 
under  the  Secretary,  for  Democratic 
Institutions  around  the  world. 

The  Case  Against  Morton  Helperin 

Morton  Halperin  has  been  nominated  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Democ- 
racy and  Peacekeeping,  a  new  position  cre- 
ated by  tbe  Clinton  Administration.  Mr. 
Halperin: 

Is  a  principal  architect  of  Presidential  De- 
cision Directive  #13.  a  blueprint  for  largely 
subsuming  U.S.  participation  in  "peacekeep- 
ing" to  UN  command  and  control. 

Favors  considerably  augmenting  the  capa- 
bilities and  responsibilities  of  the  UN.  to  in- 
clude the  authority  to  raise  revenues  by  tax- 
ing multilateral  transactions  such  as  arms 
sales.  telecommunications,  and  multi- 
national corporate  sales. 

Has.  since  the  early  1970s,  consistently 
strongly  opposed  U.S.  covert  operations 
abroad.  (He  now  claims  that  within  the  last 
two  years,  he  has  changed  his  mind.) 

Has  participated  in  leadership  positions 
with  radical  leftist  groups  engaged  in  public 
campaigns  to  shut  down  the  counterintel- 
ligence capabilities  of  the  FBI  and  .Justice 
Department  and  to  reduce  drastically  the 
foreign  intelligence  capabilities  of  the  CIA. 

Considers  his  role  in  defeating  Senator 
Dole's  constitutional  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution prohibiting  the  burning  of  the 
American  flat  a  crowning  career  achieve- 
ment. 


Opposes  the  unilateral  use  of  U.S.  force  ex- 
cept in  very  limited  circumstances  (e.g..  op- 
posed American  intervention  in  Grenada  and 
Panama). 

Opposes  random  drug- testing  for  federal 
employees,  including  those  in  sensitive  posi- 
tions such  as  air  traffic  controllers  and  na- 
tional security  officials. 

Consistently  excused  the  actions  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  client  like  Cuba  at  the 
height  of  the  Cold  War.  characterizing  their 
intentions  as  benign. 

Spent  five  months  leading  Daniel 
Ellsberg's  defense  team  and  testified  on 
Ellsberg's  behalf,  characterizing  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  as  inconsequential  to  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests. 

Flew  to  the  U.K.  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
Philip  Agee.  CIA  renegade  who  exposed  the 
identities  of  hundreds  of  American  intel- 
ligence agents,  including  Athens  CIA  Station 
Chief  Richard  Welch  who  was  subsequently 
murdered. 

Filed  a  "friend  of  the  court"  brief  in  de- 
fense of  David  Truong.  a  Vietnamese  expatri- 
ate convicted  of  espionage  on  behalf  of  com- 
munist Vietnam  and  theft ,  of  government 
property. 

Played  an  integral  role  in  orchestrating 
the  Clinton  Administration's  campaign  to 
allow  gays  in  the  military. 

Considers  such  issues  as  mental  health, 
prior  arrest  record,  drug  or  alcohol  abuse,  or 
members  in  the  Communist  Party  irrelevant 
questions  to  be  asked  for  security  clearance 
background  checks. 

I  am  going  to  do  a  special  order,  iron- 
ically, last  week  on  all  of  the  material 
that  I  have  called  the  case  against  the 
Helperin  nomination.  If,  as  reported  in 
the  Washington  Times,  the  Post,  and  I 
believe  the  New  'York  Times,  it  was  Mr. 
Halperin  that  advised  Mr.  Aspin  not  to 
send  armored  vehicles  to  that  area,  and 
if  Mr.  Aspin  is  not  going  to  resign,  and 
I  do  not  believe  at  this  point  he  should, 
certainly  Mr.  Aspin  should  withdraw 
the  Halperin  nomination. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barlow).  The  gentleman  will  please 
not  refer  to  actions  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  In  closing  again,  I  will 
put  in  the  Record  the  case  against  Mr. 
Halperin. 

I  want  to  close  by  reemphasizing 
something  that  the  President  said  that 
was  positive  at  the  end  of  his  speech 
where  he  said  the  Nation  is  grateful  to 
these  men. 

All  of  the  analogies  to  the  la  Drang 
Valley  battle,  where  we  inserted  only 
two  companies  at  first  of  the  1st  Bat- 
talion, the  7th  Cavalry  of  the  1st  Cav- 
alry Airmobile  in  that  terrible  week  of 
November  14  to  18  of  1965,  when  we  lost 
304  men  on  the  ground,  and  one 
Skyraider  Air  Force  pilot  died  trying 
to  support  them,  all  the  comparisons  in 
the  la  Drang  'Valley  model  to  Novem- 
ber 1965,  all  of  the  comparisons  to  Viet- 
nam in  general  by  the  American  people 
in  the  street,  in  interviews,  I  want  to 
point  something  out  to  my  liberal  col- 
leagues. Americans  do  not  question  our 
mission  in  Vietnam.  Rarely  do  you  see 
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that,  unless  it  is  some  leftover  1960's 
flower  child.  Most  Americans  still 
agree  with  Ronald  Reagan  that  Viet- 
nam was  a  noble  cause  to  save  half  of 
Vietnam  from  the  curse  of  communism 
that  wrecked  so  much  of  the  world. 
And  we  are  still  reading  of  the  wreck- 
age of  lives  and  the  environment.  And 
we  still  see  China  hurting  the  people 
with  communism,  and  the  North  Kore- 
ans into  the  mischief,  and  the  China 
nuclear  testing,  and  North  Korea  mak- 
ing nuclear  weapons.  Castro  still  has  11 
million  people  living  in  Castro's  decay- 
ing Communist  island  prison.  And 
Vietnam,  all  of  it  suffering  under  com- 
munism. It  was  the  halfhearted  way  we 
pursued  the  noble  cause,  the  iwlitical 
battles  fought  and  lost  here  on  Capitol 
Hill,  the  lack  of  resolve,  no  policy,  no 
commitment,  McNamara  driving  a  ne- 
gotiating process  with  the  blood  of 
Americans.  In  any  other  democracy 
McNamara  would  have  resigned  in  dis- 
grace, not  have  been  given  by  a  Presi- 
dent a  tax-free  $250.000-a-year  job  in 
1960  dollars  as  head  of  the  World  Bank. 
Maybe  a  British  Secretary  or  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  or  Defense  would  re- 
sign over  an  issue  like  this. 

One  of  the  Republican  Senators  is  de- 
manding Les  Aspin's  resignation.  All  I 
am  asking  Les  to  do  is  re-look  at  this 
Halperin  nomination  and  reevaluate 
the  flawed  1960's  McNamara-type  ad- 
vice. Aspin  used  to  work  for  McNa- 
mara. That  is  where  he  started  out  in 
public  service,  one  of  the  whiz  kids 
over  there. 

Let  q|  have  more  definitive  Reagan 
doctrin^oreign  policy.  And  I  will  ask 
to  put  in  again  the  Cap  Weinberger  six 
rules  that  we  should  study  before  we 
even  go  into  a  humanitarian  operation. 

Outlined  by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  in  a  November 
28,  1984,  speech: 

First,  is  the  situation  vital  to  United 
States  or  allied  national  interests? 

Second,  have  all  other  options  al- 
ready been  considered  or  used? 

Third,  is  there  a  clear  commitment, 
including  allocated  resources,  to 
achieving  victory? 

Fourth,  are  there  clearly  defined  po- 
litical and  military  objectives? 

Fifth,  will  our  commitment  of  forces 
change  if  our  objectives  change? 

Sixth,  will  the  American  people  and 
Congress  support  the  action? 

Let  us  rethink  what  we  are  doing, 
and  let  us  debate  it  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  the 
north  end  of  this  building.  Let  us  be 
careful  how  we  remove  ourselves  and  to 
set  a  date  certain  of  March  31.  Does 
this  not  drive  Aideed  to  go  under- 
ground, to  bury  his  weapons,  so  to 
•speak,  and  wait  until  we  are  gone  on 
March  31,  and  then,  according  to  Clin- 
ton, the  rest  of  the  U.N.  forces,  so  poor- 
ly trained,  will  flee.  That  is  what 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  Secretary  of 
the  United  Nations  said,  they  will  all 
pull  out  if  we  pull  out.  And  then  he 
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goes  on  with  his  killing  again,  and 
brags  to  the  world  that  he  drove  the 
world's  only  superpower  out  of  his  na- 
tion, and  the  famine  starts  again,  and 
the  brave  camera  crews,  which  we  do 
not  have  any  American  types  these 
days,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  after 
they  tore  apart  five  CNN  crew  and 
murdered  them  right  in  the  street  after 
an  incident  last  month.  Then  do  our 
cameramen  go  back  and  show  us  those 
beautiful  little  faces  of  those  starving 
African  children  in  Somalia?  Where  are 
the  cameras  in  south  Sudan  where  Af- 
ricans of  Christian  heritage  are  being 
slaughtered  in  the  tens  of  thousands  by 
those  from  north  Sudan,  and  the  arms 
flow  from  there,  meanwhile,  through 
terribly  suffering  Ethiopia  into  the 
killing  of  Somalia. 

I  will  do  a  special  order.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  again  next  week  when  we  have 
had  a  weekend  to  reflect  on  what  pol- 
icy should  evolve  out  of  all  of  this  in 
this  Chamber  and  in  concert  with  the 
executive  branch. 


the  subpoena  is  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leges and  precedents  of  the  House. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Owen  Pickett. 
Member  of  Congress. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  DIRECTOR. 
NON-LEGISLATIVE  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL SERVICES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Leonard  P.  Wishart  III. 
Director.  Office  of  the  Director.  Non- 
Legislative    and     Financial     Services, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives: 
Non-Lkgi.si.ative  a.nd 
Financial  Services. 
Washington.  DC.  October  6.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatiixs.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  a  member  of  my  staff  has 
been  served  with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  House.  I  have  determined  that 
compliance  with  the  subpoena  is  consistent 
with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

Sincerely. 

Leonard  P.  Wishart  III.  Director. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE OWEN  PICKETT.  MEM- 
BER OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Honorable  Owen 
Pickett.  Member  of  Congress: 

House  of  Represe.ntatives, 
Washington.  DC.  October  4.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50i  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  I  have  been  served  with  a 
subpoena  issued  by  the  Juvenile  and  Domes- 
tic Relations  District  Court.  Virg-inla  Beach. 
Virginia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel. I  have  determined  that  compliance  with 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2446 

Mr.  HEFNER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  2446)  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  103-278) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2446)  "making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994. 
and  for  other  purposes."  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  2.  5.  8.  18.  19.  41.  43.  44.  45.  46. 
47.  and  48. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 34.  35.  36.  37.  and  39.  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  10: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 10.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S562.008.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 14.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S247.491.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 15.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  S102.040.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S25.029.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 21.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SI  .069.601 .000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 22.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SI. 298. 486. 000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  31: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 31.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S26.337.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 32.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S26,496.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  1.  3.  4.  6.  7. 
9.  II.  12.  13.  17.  20.  23.  24.  25.  26.  27.  28.  29.  30. 
33.  38.  40.  and  42. 

W.G.  iBiLL)  Hefner. 
Thomas  M.  Foglietta. 
Carrie  P.  Meek. 
Norman  D.  Dicks. 
Julian  c.  Dixon. 
Vic  Fazio. 
Steny  H.  Hoyer. 
Ronald  D.  Coleman, 
William  H.  Watcher, 
Barbara  F.  Vucanovich. 
Sonny  Callahan. 
Helen  Delich  Bentley. 
David  L.  Hob.son. 
Joseph  McDade, 
Managers  on  the  Pari  of  the  House. 

Jim  Sasser, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Harry  Reid. 
Herb  Kohl. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Slade  Gorton, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Mitch  McConnell, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2446) 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

ITE.MS  OF  General  Interest 

Reprogramming  of  Authoriced  Projects.— The 
conferees  note  that  funding  for  many  mili- 
tary construction  projects  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated in  this  conference  agreement 
because  of  budget  constraints.  However,  the 
conferees  expect  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Bill  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
when  enacted,  will  contain  authorizations 
for  projects  not  included  in  this  conference 
report.  In  light  of  this  situation,  the  con- 
ferees direct  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
give  priority  consideration  to  those  author- 
ized by  unfunded  projects  in  its  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  submission  for  military  con- 
struction. In  addition,  the  conferees  will  con- 
sider reprogramming  requests  for  such  au- 
thorized projects  that  are  executable  in  fis- 
cal year  1994 

Reprogramming  Thresholds.— The  conferees 
believe  it  appropriate  to  raise  the  thresholds 
for  both  active  and  reserve  components.  As  a 
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part  of  the  dual  criteria,  the  current  25  per- 
cent threshold  will  remain  for  both  active 
and  reserve  components.  However,  the  con- 
ferees agreato  increase  the  dollar  amount  to 
J2. 000.000  Wr  the  active  components  and 
S600.000  for  the  reserve  components.  The  in- 
crease for  the  active  components  will  apply 
to  both  military  construction  and  family 
housing  construction  programs  and  will  be 
retroactive  for  projects  funded  in  prior 
years. 

Famiy  Housing  Reprogramming  Criteria. — To 
provide  the  individual  services  the  flexibility 
to  proceed  with  construction  contracts  with- 
out disruption  or  delay,  the  costs  associated 
with  environmental  hazard  remediation  such 
as  asbestos  removal,  radon  abatement,  lead- 
based  paint  removal  or  abatement,  and  any 
other  legislated  environmental  hazard  reme- 
diation may  be  excluded,  provided  that  such 
remediation  requirements  could  not  be  rea- 
sonably anticipated  at  the  time  of  budget 
submission.  This  exclusion  applies  to 
projects  authorized  in  the  budget  year  as 
well  as  projects  authorized  in  prior  years  for 
which  construction  contracts  have  not  been 
completed.  This  exclusion  applies  to 
reprogrammings  as  well  as  to  the  calcula- 
tions to  determine  the  requirement  for  ad- 
vance notification  to  the  Committees  re- 
garding maintenance  and  repair  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  $15,000  for  a  military  fam- 
ily housing  unit,  or  $25,000  for  a  General  or 
Flag  Officer  Quarters.  However,  the  Commit- 
tees will  continue  to  require  an  after-the- 
fact  notification  where  such  costs  cause  the 
thresholds  to  be  exceeded.  The  notification 
shall  include  work  scope,  cost  break-out  and 
other  details  pertinent  to  asbestos  andor 
lead-based  paint  removal  work  and  shall  be 
reported  on  a  semi-annual  basis. 

Family  Housing  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance.— The  conferees  regret  the  need  to  re- 
duce the  family  housing  operation  and  main- 
tenance account.  The  conference  action  is 
driven  by  budget  constraints  with  regard  to 
outlays.  Given  the  reduced  funding  available 
for  the  family  housing  program,  the  services 
should  consider  closing  units  which  have  de- 
teriorated, especially  when  they  are  in  local- 
ities having  adequate  and  affordable  housing 
in  the  private  community.  The  conferees  ex- 
pect the  Department  to  adequately  provide 
for  maintenance  of  its  housing  inventory  in 
future  budget  submissions. 

/iecission.— The  conferees  agree  to  rescind 
$277,595,000  from  appropriations  made  in  fis- 
cal years  1990,  1991.  1992  and  1993  The  rescis- 
sions represent  the  amount  for  projects  at 
military  bases  that  are  no  longer  needed  be- 
cause of  the  approved  1993  base  realignment 
and  closure  recommendation.  The  rescissions 
also  represent  projects  that  are  no  longer  re- 
quired because  of  mission  changes  and  force 
structure  reductions.  Below  is  a  summary  of 
the  rescissions  listed  by  appropriation  ac- 
count: 

Military  construction: 

Army  $13,900,000 

Navy  122.627.000 

Air  Force  30.095.000 

Defense-wide 15,500.000 


Subtotal,  military  con- 
struction    182.122.000 

Family  housing: 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  ..  40.371.000 

Air  Force  55.102.000 


Subtotal 


95.473.000 


Total 


277.595.000 


Matters  Addressed  bi/  Only  One  Committee. — 
The  language  and  allocations  set  forth  in 


House  Report  103-136  and  Senate  Report  103- 
148  should  be  complied  with  unless  specifi- 
cally addressed  to  the  contrary  in  the  con- 
ference report  and  statement  of  the  man- 
agers. Report  language  included  by  the 
House  which  is  not  changed  by  the  report  of 
the  Senate  or  the  conference,  and  Senate  re- 
port language  which  is  not  changed  by  the 
conference  is  approved  by  the  committee  of 
conference.  The  statement  of  the  managers, 
while  repeating  some  report  language  for 
emphasis,  does  not  intend  to  negate  the  lan- 
guage referred  to  above  unless  expressly  pro- 
vided herein.  In  cases  in  which  the  House  or 
the  Senate  have  directed  the  submission  of  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  such 
report  is  to  be  submitted  to  both  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations. 
Military  coNSTRucrrioN,  Army 

(INCLUDING  RESCISSIONS) 
Amendment  .Mo.  I 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert:  S906.676.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  appropriates  $906,676,000  for 
Military  Construction.  Army  instead  of 
$837,644,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$723,505,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  agree  to  the  following  additions 
and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line  items 
as  proposed  by  the  House; 

Alabama-Fort  Rucker: 
Road  upgrade  +$1,300,000 

Alaska— Fort  Richardson: 
Joint  mobility  center  +10.000,000 

Alaska— Fort  Wainwright; 
Waste  oil  burning  power 
plant  +740,000 

Colorado — Fitzsimons 
Army     Medical     Center: 
Dial  center  office  facility  +4.400.000 

Georgia— Fort  Gillem: 

Physical  fitness  center  ...  +2.600,000 

Kansas— Fort  Riley; 
Barracks  and  administra- 
tion renovation   +9.900.000 

Battle    simulation    facil- 
ity    +4.742.000 

Nevada— Hawthorne  AAP: 
Rehabilitate  rail  line   +4.700.000 

North  Carolina— Fort 
Bragg;  Library  +5.500.000 

Overseas  Classified;  Com- 
munications mainte- 
nance facility  -3.600.000 

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
cations; General  reduc- 
tion    +28.750,000 

Various  locations; 
Rescission,     fiscal     year 

1992  -4.700.000 

Rescission,     fiscal     year 

1993  -9.200.000 

The  conferees  agree  to  fund  all  other  items 
in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by  the 
House,  as  shown  below; 

Alabama— Anniston  Army 
Depot;  Ammunition  de- 
militarization facility, 
phase  IV $110,900,000 

Alabama— Fort  Rucker; 
Personnel  services  facil- 
ity    14.400.000 

Alaska— Fort  Richardson: 
Road  improvements 0 
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Kentucky — Fort  Campbell: 

Rail  spur 0 

Maryland— Edgewood  Arse- 
nal;   Child    development 

center  1.450.000 

New  Mexico — White  Sands 
Missile  Range;  Rehab  fa- 
cilities    0 

New      York— Fort     Drum: 

Range  complex  0 

North            Carolina — Fort 
Bragg; 
Overhills  tract  land  ac- 
quisition    15.000,000 

Simmons     airfield     land 

acquisition   1,450,000 

Oklahoma— Fort  Sill: 
Central  vehicle  wash  fa- 
cility    .'. 7.600.000 

Environmental     training 

center  3,700,000 

Texas— Fort  Bliss: 
Tactical  equipment  shop  12.800.000 

Tactical  equipment  shop  2.800.000 

Texas — Fort  Hood; 
Battalion  command  and 

control  building 5.600.000 

Deployment    storage    fa- 
cility     1.500.000 

Texas— Fort  Sam  Houston: 

Fire  station  1.300.000 

Utah— Tooele  Army  Depot: 
Treaty  compliance  facil- 
ity    1.500.000 

Kwajalein: 
Sewage   treatment   facil- 
ity    11.200.000 

Unaccompanied     person- 
nel housing  10,000.000 

Unspecified   worldwide    lo- 
cations; 

Planning  and  design  84.441.000 

Unspecified    minor    con- 
struction    12.000.000 

New  York— Fort  Drum.— The  conferees  agree 
that  a  reprogramming  request  will  be  consid- 
ered for  two  projects  at  Fort  Drum  as  fol- 
lows; 

Range  control  $2,950,000 

POL  storage   1.550,000 

Alaska— Fort  Richardson:  Road  Improve- 
ment.— The  conferees  agree  that  the  Road 
Improvement  project  at  Fort  Richardson, 
Alaska  fits  within  the  definition  of  Minor 
Construction.  Therefore,  the  conferees  direct 
the  Army  to  address  this  project  during  fis- 
cal year  1994. 

Kentucky— Fort  Campbell:  Rail  Spur.— There 
is  a  clear  division  in  the  community  over 
this  project.  The  conferees  direct  the  Army 
to  hold  public  hearings  to  ascertain  the  real 
cost  of  this  project  and  to  assure  public  safe- 
ty and  public  concerns  are  addressed.  The 
Army  should  consult  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  municipal  officials,  local  fairm 
representatives  and  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Council,  and  other  interested  citizens 
prior  to  moving  foi^ward  with  this  project. 

Texas— Fort  Bliss:  Barracks  Modernization.- 
The  conferees  understand  that  there  is  a 
shortfall  in  funds  in  the  amount  of  $1.4  mil- 
lion to  complete  a  fiscal  year  1991  barracks 
modernization  project  (project  number  33758) 
at  Fort  Bliss.  The  Army  is  directed  to  utilize 
funds  from  available  savings  to  complete 
this  project  and  submit  a  reprogramming  re- 
quest, if  necessary. 
Amendment  No.  2 

Earmarks  $109,441,000  for  study,  planning, 
design,  architect  and  engineer  services  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $88,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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Amendment  No.  3 

Reported  in  technical  disasrreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  which  rescinds  a  total  of 
S13. 900.000.  TTie  House  bill  proposed  a  general 
reduction  rather  than  rescissions.  The  con- 
ference agreement  rescinds  funds  for  projects 
that  are  no  longer  required  due  to  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure.  Part  III. 

Military  Construction.  Navy 
(including  rescissions) 
Amendment  No.  4 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert:  S6dl. 373.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
S681. 373.000  for  Military  Construction.  Navy 
instead  of  1575.971.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  S580.033.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  agree  to  the  following 
additions  and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and 
line  items  as  proposed  by  the  House: 
California— Alameda  Naval 
Air       Station:       Control 

tower  complex  -J4.700.000 

California— El  Toro  Ma- 
rines Corps  Air  Station: 
Maintenance  hangar  ad- 
dition    -1.950.000 

California— San  Diego 

Naval    Training    Center: 

Fire  protection  system  ...  -700.000 

Connecticut — New    London 

Naval    Submarine    Base: 

Pier  improvements  +4.200.000 

Florida— Cecil  Field  Naval 
Air  Station:  Sanitary 
wastewater  system  up- 
grade    -1.500.000 

Hawaii— Barbers  Point 

Naval   Air  Station:    Fire 

fighting  training  facility  -1.350.000 

Maryland-Indian         Head 

NSWC:    Hazardous  waste 

treatment  facility   

Maryland— NAS  Patuxent 
River:  Sewage  treatment 

plant  

Maryland— Patuxent  River 
NAWC:  Hazardous  mate- 
rial storage  facility  

Mississippi— CBC  Gulfport: 
Family  service  center  .... 
Child  development  center 
Tennessee — Memphis  Naval 
Air  Station:  Fuels  train- 
er facility  

Virginia— Norfolk        Naval 
Aviation  Depot:  Aircraft 
rework  facility— DBOF  ... 
Virginia— Oceana  NAS:  Re- 
place fuel  tank  farm  

Virginia— Quantico  Marine 
Corps  Combat  Dev  Com- 
mand: Rehab  instruction 

space  

Guam— Fleet  and  Indus- 
trial Supply  Center:  Gas 
bottle   storage   facility— 

DBOF  

Guam— MiliUry  Sealift 
Command  Office:  Oper- 
ations building  

Guam— Naval  Magazine: 
Inert  storehouses -3.750.000 


^  +10.000 


1-1.000.000 


f3.40O.0OO 

•-2.000.000 
•■2.400.000 


-600.000 


- 17.800.000 


+1.800.000 


+5.000.000 


■1.240.000 


+2.170.000 


Guam— Naval  Oceanog- 
raphy Command  Center: 
Oceanography  building 
alterations -690,000 

Guam— Navy  Public  Works 
Center: 
Transportation  parts 

storage  facility— DBOF  -1.610.000 

Waterfront  utilities— 
DBOF  -11.840.000 

Unspecified  worldwide  lo- 
cations: General  reduc- 
tion    +135.492.000 

Various  locations: 
Rescission,     fiscal     year 

1990  -7.662.000 

Rescission,     fiscal     year 

1991    -14.406.000 

Rescission,     fiscal     year 

1992   -62.899.000 

Rescission,     fiscal     year 

1993  -37.660.000 

The  conferees  agree  to  fund  all  other  items 

in  conference  at  the  level   proposed  by  the 
House,  as  shown  below: 
Arizona— MCAS  Yuma: 

Barracks  0 

California— Camp     Pendle- 
ton: 
Emergency  off-base 

water  supply  main  S750.000 

Flood    protection-sewage 

treatment  plant 1. COO. 000 

Relocate  water  wells  1.800.000 

Replace  drainage  struc- 
tures    3.000.000 

Indiana— Crane  NSWCD: 
Ordnance    environmnetal 

test  facility   9.600.000 

Maryland— Annapolis. 
Naval  Academy:  Visitors 

center  0 

Maryland— Patuxent  River 
NAWC: 
Advance  system  integra- 
tion facility,  phase  II  ..  10.000.000 

Jet  engine  test  cell  4.900.000 

Mississippi  — Pascagoula: 
Academic  instruction  fa- 
cility     0 

Electrical       distribution 

upgrade  0 

Mississippi— CBC  Gulfport: 

Warehouse  0 

Pennsylvania— Philadel- 
phia Naval  Shipyard: 
Asbestos  removal  facility  2.300.000 
Power    plant    moderniza- 
tion                    11.500.000 

Guam— Andersen           AFB 
Naval  Air  Facility: 
Bachelor    enlisted    quar- 
ters renovation 3.560.000 

Bachelor  officer  quarters 

modernization  3.750.000 

Guam— Fleet  and  Indus- 
trial Supply  Center:  Inte- 
grated   storage    handling 

facility— DBOF  21.200.000 

Guam— Naval  Hospital: 

Child  development  center  2.460.000 

Guam— Naval  Station: 
Child  development  center 

addition  2.020.000 

Explosive  ordance  dis- 
posal operations  facil- 
ity    12.500.000 

Guam— Navy  Public  Works 
Center:  Sewerage  treat- 
ment plant^DBOF 7.230.000 

Italy— Naples  Naval  Sup- 
port Activity:  Quality  of 

life  facilities,  phase  I 11.740.000 

Italy— Sigonella  Naval  Air 
Station:  Child  develop- 
ment center  '. 3.460.000 


Spain— Rota  Naval  Sta- 
tion:   Child   development 

center  2.670.000 

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
cations: Planning  and  de- 
sign    64.373.000 

Amendment  No.  5 

Earmarks  $64,373,000  for  study,   planning, 
design,   architect   and   engineer  services  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $59,373,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  6 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  matter  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  Provided  further,  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  "\filitary  Construction. 
Navy"  under  Public  Law  I01-14S,  S7.662.000  is 
hereby  rescinded:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  ■■Military  Construction. 
Navy-'  under  Public  Law  101-519.  S14.406.000  is 
hereby  rescinded:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  '■Military  Construction. 
Navy"  under  Public  Law  102-136.  S62.899.000  is 
hereby  rescinded:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  '■Military  Construction. 
Navy"  under  Public  Law  102-380.  S37, 660,000  is 
hereby  rescinded 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds  a  total 
of  $122,627,000.  The  House  bill  proposed  a  gen- 
eral reduction  rather  than  rescissions.  The 
conference  agreement  rescinds  funds  for 
projects  that  are  no  longer  required  due  to 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure.  Part  III,  as 
well  as  funds  for  projects  that  are  no  longer 
required  due  to  force  structure  changes  or 
mission  changes. 

Military  Construction.  Air  Force 
(including  ric»cissions) 
Amendment  No.  7 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert:  SI. 021. 567.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$1,021,567,000  for  Military  Construction.  Air 
Force  instead  of  $913,297,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $963,726,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  agree  to  the  following 
additions  and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and 
line  items  as  proposed  by  the  House: 

Alaska-Eielson  AFB: 
Upgrade  water  treatment 

plant  +$3,750,000 

Upgrade      waste      water 
plant  +1.750.000 

Alaska-Elmendorf  AFB: 
Runway  repair  +2.500.000 

Fort  Richardson-Joint  mo- 
bility center  +5.500.000 

Florida-Eglin  AFB:  Ren- 
ovate climatic  test 
chamber,  phase  II  -20.000.000 

Georgia-Moody  AFB: 

Aircraft  pavements  +9.000.000 

Large  aircraft  hangar  +4.700.000 

Georgia-Robins  AFB:  Add/ 
alter  logistical  systems 
operations  center  +3.000.000 

Hawaii— Hickam  AFB:  Dor- 
mitory    +50.000 
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Louisiana- Barksdale 
AFB: 
Replace     apron'fuel     hy- 
drants    +10.000.000 

Apron  lighting  +1.300.000 

New  Mexico — HoUoman 
AFB:  Fighter  mainte- 
nance facility  +1.900.000 

New  Mexico — Kirtland 
AFB:  Upgrade  utility 
system  +8.000.000 

North  Dakota— Grand 
Forks  AFB:  Repair  air- 
craft pavements +10.200,000 

North  Dakota— Minot 
AFB:  Repair  runway/ 
Uxiway +8.500,000 

Ohio— Wright        Patterson 
AFB: 
Acquisition  management 

complex  +14.400,000 

Fire  station  +1,230.000 

Fire  protection  system  ...  +1,400.000 

South  Dakota— Ellsworth 
AFB:  Consolidated  admin 
center,  phase  I  +6.200.000 

Tennessee^Memphis  Naval 
Air  Station: 
Add/alter  high-bay  tech- 
nical training  facility  -3.000,000 
Alter   technical    training 

facility   -2.000,000 

Renovate  dormitory  -1.200.000 

Virginia — Langley  AFB: 
Base  civil  engineering 
complex,  phase  I  +1,300.000 

Guam — Anderson  AFB:  Un- 
derground fuel  storage 
tanks   -4,100,000 

Oman— Thumrait  AB:  War 
readiness  material  cov- 
ered storage  facility  -1.800.000 

Qatar- Doha:  War  readi- 
ness material  warehouse  -5.500.000 

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
cations: General  reduc- 
tion    +51,190.000 

Various  locations: 
Rescission,     fiscal     year 

1990  -8,315,000 

Rescission,     fiscal     year 

1991   -6,550.000 

Rescission,     fiscal     year 

1992  -12,980,000 

Rescission,     fiscal     year 

1993  -2.250.000 

The  conferees  agree  to  fund  all  other  items 
in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by  the 
House,  as  shown  below: 

Alabama— Maxwell       AFB: 

Upgrade  runway   $5,000,000 

Arizona— Davis — Monthan 
AFB:  Consolidated  parts 

storage 0 

California— Beale  AFB: 

Education  center/library  3.100,000 

California— McClellan 
AFB: 
Convert      to     integrated 

media  center 1,600.000 

Repair    aircraft    parking 

apron  6,700,000 

California— Travis  AFB: 
Add'alter        dormitories. 

phase  VI 5.100,000 

Florida— Tyndall  AFB: 
Add  to  base  supplies  and 

equipment  warehouse  ..  3.200.000 
Security      police      oper- 
ations     2,400,000 

Georgia— Moody  AFB: 
Mission  equipment  stor- 
age    0 
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Large  aircraft  wash  rack 
Georgia— Robins  AFB:   Hy- 
drant refueling  system  ... 
Maryland— Fort         George 
Meade:  Add  to  operations 
facility                          

0     ( 

0    i 

1  450  000     1 

Nevada-Nellis   AFB:    Add/ 
alter      physical      fitness 
training  facility   

4.350.000     , 

New  Mexico — Cannon  AFB: 
Renovate      and      expand 
dormitory  

New           Mexico — Kirtland 
AFB:  Add'alter  base  sup- 
port facilities  

3.100.000     ! 
0     J 

North             Dakota — Grand 
Forks  AFB:  Hydrant  fuel 
system  

North            Dakota— Minot 
AFB'  Fire  station  

3.250,000     \ 

0     I 

Oklahoma— Altus          AFB: 
Drop  zone   land  acquisi- 
tion   

780.000     I 

Oklahoma— Tinker       AFB: 
Consolidated           vehicle 
maintenance  facility  

Oklahoma— Vance         AFB; 
Airfield             pavements, 
phase  IV^            

0     J 
5,000,000     ■ 

Texas— Brooks    AFB:    Cen- 
ter for  environmental  ex- 
cellence 

8  400  000      1 

Texas— Dyess     AFB:     Add/ 
alter  dormitories  

5.200.000 

Utah— Hill    AFB:    Upgrade 
industrial         wastewater 
collection  system  

6,200,000 

Virginia— Langley        AFB: 
Addalter   operations    fa- 
cility    

Antigua  Island— SLFI— up- 
grade backup  generator  .. 

Ascension      Island— SLFI— 
wastewater        treatment 
pjftnt  

0      ' 
1.000.000     ] 

3,400,000     " 

Diego  Garcia: 
GPS  instrumentation  fa- 

1,700,000     ■ 

Satellite    tracking    stor- 
age facility  

560.000     ' 

Germany— Ramstein       AB: 
Child  development  center 

Greenland— Thule            AB: 
Wastewater       treatment 
plant                               

3.100.000     ] 
5.492.000     • 

Turkey— Incirlik  AB:  Add/ 
alter  dormitories    

2.400.000     ' 

United           Kingdom— RAF 
Mildenhall:    C-130    phase 
maintenance  hangar  

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
cations: Planning  and  de- 
sign   

4,800,000     ' 
63,882,000     ] 

California— DOD'V A  Joint  Venture  at  Travis 
Air  Force  Base.— The  conferees  understand 
that  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
(DVA)  is  currently  negotiating  with  the 
Naval  Facilities  Command  (NAVFAC)  to 
manage  the  renovation  and  expansion  of  the 
David  Grant  Medical  Center  at  Travis  AFB. 
Once  completed,  the  joint  use  facility  will 
provide  medical  .services  to  veterans  in 
Northern  California.  The  conferees  are  con- 
cerned that  the  veterans  population  will  con- 
tinue to  be  underserved  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia until  such  time  as  the  new  hospital  addi- 
tions are  completed.  Therefore,  should  the 
DVA  and  NAVFAC  reach  a  project  manage- 
ment agreement,  the  conferees  expect  and 
strongly  encourage  NAVFAC  to  use  all 
means  necessary  to  expedite  the  completion 
of  the  renovation  and  expansion  of  the  medi- 
cal center. 

Florida— Homestead  Air  Force  Base.— The 
conferees   are    concerned   about    the    undue 
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delay  by  the  Air  Force  in  initiating  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  support  the  482nd  F- 
16  Fighter  Wing  (AFRES)  and  the  301st  Res- 
cue Squadron  (AFRES)  at  Homestead  Air 
Force  Base.  Funds  in  the  amount  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  planning  and  $66  million  for  con- 
struction were  previously  appropriated  in 
the  1992  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
(P.L.  102-368)  for  restoring  airfield  operations 
at  Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  The  conferees 
note  that  progress  in  restoring  ojaerations 
together  with  providing  for  Air  Force  Re- 
serve facilities  consistent  with  Base  Realign- 
ment and  Closure  recommendations  has  been 
lacking.  Therefore,  the  conferees  direct  the 
Air  Force  to  submit  to  the  Appropriation 
Subcommittees  on  Military  Construction  an 
expedited  plan  and  schedule  for  construction 
of  various  facilities  at  Homestead  Air  Force 
Base  no  later  than  November  20.  1993. 

Guam. — The  conferees  direct  the  Air  Force 
to  report  to  the  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tees on  Military  Construction  as  to  why  a 
consolidation  of  military  air  assets  on  Guam 
cannot  include  the  integration  of  the  Navy 
with  the  Air  Force  in  these  times  of  reduced 
funding  and  changing  military  threats. 
Amendment  No.  3 

Earmarks  $63,882,000   for  study,   planning, 
design,   architect  and   engineer  services   as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $58,180,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  9 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

III  lieu  uf  the  niattei'  inseited  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  :Provided  further.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  "Military  Construc- 
tion. Air  Force"  under  Public  Law  101-148, 
S8.315,000  is  hereby  rescinded:  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  ■■Military 
Construction,  Air  Force"  under  Public  Law  101- 
519,  S6,550,000  is  hereby  rescinded:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Mili- 
tary Construction,  Air  Force"  under  Public  Law 
102-136.  S12,980,000  is  hereby  rescinded:  f^o- 
vided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  "Military  Construction.  Air  Force"  under 
Public  Law  102-380,  S2.250,000  is  hereby  re- 
scinded 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds  a  total 
of  $30,095,000.  The  House  bill  proposed  a  gen- 
eral reduction  rather  than  rescissions.  The 
conference  agreement  rescinds  funds  for 
projects  that  are  no  longer  required  due  to 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure,  Part  III. 
Military  CoNSTRUcmoN.  Defense-Wide 

(INCLUDING  RESCISSION) 

Amendment  No.  10 

Appropriates  $562,008,000  for  MiliUry  Con- 
struction. Defense-Wide,  instead  of 
$618,770,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$524,165,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  agree  to  the  following  additions 
and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line  items 
as  proposed  by  the  House: 

Kentucky— Fort  Campbell: 

Expand     aircraft     ramp. 

SOF   $+2,650,000 

Louisiana — Fort  Polk:  Ele- 
mentary school  +4.950.000 

Maryland— Forest         Glen 

(WRAIR):  Army  institute 

of  research,  phase  II  .<       -33.140.000 

Maryland— Fort         Meade: 

Supercomputer     facility. 

phase  I  -12.720.000 
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Ohio— Defense  Electronics 
Supply  Center.  Dayton: 
Install  g-as-fired  boilers  .. 

Texas— Fort  Sam  Houston: 
Hospital  replacement, 
phase  VII  

Puerto  Rico— Defense  Fuel 
Support  Point  Roosevelt 
Roads:  fuel  tankage  

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
cations: General  reduc- 
tion   

Planning  and  Design;  Spe- 
cial operations  command 

Unspecified  Minor  Con- 
struction: Special  oper- 
ations command  

Various  Locations:  Rescis- 
sion, fiscal  year  1992  
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-6.000.000 

-25.000.000 

-5.800.000 

+  14.298.000 
+2,000.000 

+2.000.000 
-15.500.000 


The  conferees  agree  to  fund  all  other  items 
in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by  the 
House,  shown  below: 

Alaska— Elmendorf  AFB: 
Hospital  replacement, 
phase  II  $37,000,000 

Arizona— Yuma  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station:  Add/ 
alter  medical/dental  clin- 
ic     6.000.000 

Florida— Eglin  Aux  Field  9: 
Add  to  weapons  mainte- 
nance shop  580.000 

Rhode  Island— Newport 
Naval  Education  and 
Training  Center:  Medical 
clinic,  phase  II  4.000.000 

Diego  Garcia:  Fuel  tankage  9.558.000 

Overseas  Classified:  Power- 
house    10.755.000 

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
cations: Contingency 
constvticttop  12.200.000 

Plannink  and  design: 
Defen^level  activities  ..  10.305.000 

Defense  medical  support 
activity   25.865.000 

Unspecified      Minor      Con- 
struction: 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ^,^         5.975.000 

DOD  dependent  schools  ..  /^        4.000.000 
Defense  medical  support 
activity   3.757.000 

Maryland — Waller  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Re- 
search—The  conferees  have  provided  $15  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  next  increment 
for  construction  of  a  new  facility  for  the 
Walter  Reed  Institute  of  Research.  The  fact 
that  this  is  less  than  the  budget  request 
should  in  no  way  be  construed  as  a  diminu- 
tion in  support. 

The  Committees  on  Appropriations  have 
had  a  long  standing  interest  in  replacing  the 
deplorable  and  inadequate  facilities  housing 
the  Walter  Reed  Institute  of  Research.  The 
conferees  note  that  the  Department  has  rec- 
ommended studying  the  possible  reutiliza- 
tion  of  existing  facilities  as  a  possible  alter- 
native to  construction  of  a  new  facility.  The 
conferees  are  aware  that  utilization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  (AFIP) 
was  considered  in  1987  as  a  possible  alter- 
native and  was  dismissed  ats  having  inad- 
equate space  and  as  being  unacceptably  ex- 
pensive to  modify.  The  conferees  also  note 
that  while  the  National  Performance  Review 
recommended  closure  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences 
(USUHS).  that  facility  includes  most  of  the 
same  deficiencies  and  cost  implications  as 
found  in  AFIP.  The  conferees  wish  to  point 
out  that  ground  breaking  and  award  has  al- 
ready been  delayed  twice  from  an  original 
date  of  November  1992  and  subsequently  June 


1993  while  the  OSD  studied  and  restudied  the 
issue.  The  conferees  are  firm  in  their  belief 
that  this  issue  has  been  studied  enough  and 
want  to  reiterate  that  no  more  delays  in 
award  will  be  tolerated.  The  conferees  there- 
fore direct  that  an  award  be  made  for  a  new 
WRAIR  not  later  than  December  25.  1993.  In 
addition,  the  conferees  direct  the  Depart- 
ment to  include  the  next  increment  of  fund- 
ing in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  and  include 
the  balance  if  required  in  the  five  year  de- 
fense plan. 
Amendment  No.  11 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  qf  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert:  S44.405.0O0 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$44,405,000  for  study,  planning,  design,  archi- 
tect and  engineer  services  instead  of 
$42,405,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$37,405,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  So.  12 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  which  rescinds 
$15,500,000.  The  House  bill  proposed  a  general 
reduction  rather  than  a  rescission.  The  con- 
ference agreement  rescinds  funds  for  pro^'-cts 
that  are  no  longer  required  due  to  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure.  Part  III. 

Military  Construction.  Army  National 
Guard 
Amendment  So.  13 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert:  S302.719.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$302,719,000  for  Military  Construction.  Army 
National  Guard  instead  of  $203,980,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $291,250,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  agree  to 
the  following  additions  and  deletions  to  the 
amounts  and  rtems  as  proposed  by  the 
House: 


Alabama— Birmingham: 

Aviation  support  facility 

+$4,907,000 

Alabama— Montgomery: 

Organizational      mainte- 

nance shop  

+389.000 

Arizona— Camp         Navajo: 

Water  filtration  system  .. 

+  1.000.000 

California- Camp        Parks 

Dublin:  Armory  and  OMS 

-9.967.000 

California— Van   Nuys:   Ar- 

mory addition 

+6.518.000 

California— Burbank:    OMS 

modification  

+905.000 

Connecticut— Bradley 

Field:  Aviation  facilities 

+6.000.000 

Florida— Eglin               AFB: 

Range.           multipurpose 

complex  (MPRC)          ..  . 

-3.825.000 

Hawaii— Molokai:  Armory 

+  1.050,000 

Hawaii— Oahu:  Armory  

+4.300.000 

Indiana— Camp    Atterbury: 

State  military  facility  ... 

+  16.000 

Indiana— Evansville:        Ar- 

mory andor  OMS   

+801.000 

Iowa— Camp  Dodge: 
Battalion  complex,  phase 

II +3.800.000 

Consolidated  paint  facil- 
ity    +37.000 

Kansas— Fort  Riley:  Main- 
tenance and  training 
equipment  site  wash  rack  +3.398,000 

Kentucky— Fort  Knox: 
Maintenance  and  train- 
ing equipment  site  facil- 
ity    +10.000.000 

Massachusetts— Ayer:  Add/ 
alter  combined  support 
maintenance  shop +3.002.000 

Minnesota— Various  Loca- 
tions: Alter  fourteen  ar- 
mories and  maintenance 
shops -4.527.000 

Mississippi— Camp  Shelby: 
Vehicle  wash  facility  +5.000.000 

Mississippi— Jackson:  Ar- 
mory    +2.550.000 

Missouri— Fort  Leonard 
Wood:  Armory/OMS  +2.349.000 

New  Mexico— White  Sands: 

OMS  +2.940,000 

Tactical  site  +1,995,000 

Maintenance  and  train- 
ing equipment  site  fa- 
cility     +3.570.000 

North  Dakota— Bismark: 
Aviation  C-12  hangar -656.000 

Oklahoma— Camp  Gruber/ 
Braggs:  Modified  record 
fire  range  -937.000 

Oregon— Camp 
Withycombe:         Support 
maintenance  shop +7.569.000 

Oregon— Pendleton:  Avia- 
tion support  facility  +3.515,000 

Pennsylvania— Fort 
Indiantown  Gap: 
Flight      simulator      and 
aeromedical  physiology 

complex  -4.584.000 

State  military  facility  ...  +9.200.000 

South  Carolina— Columbia: 
Combined    support/main- 
tenance shop +8.616.000 

Land  acquisition   +950.000 

South  Carolina — Leesburg: 
Wash  rack  fuel  facility  ...  +1,009,000 

South  Carolina— Summer- 
ville:  OMS +834.000 

South  Dakota— Sioux  Falls 
(Joe  Foss  Field): 

Armory  addition +30.000 

Maintenance  shop +1.700.000 

Tenne.ssee — Camden:  Ar- 
mory addition  +714.000 

Tennessee— Milan:  Armory  +1.357,000 

Tennessee— Tiptonville: 
Armory  +1,157,000 

Tennessee — Waverly:  Ar- 
mory addition  +587,000 

Texas— Corpus  Christi: 

Add/Alter  armory  +2,719.000 

Organizational  mainte- 
nance shop  +991.000 

Texas— San  Antonio:  Orga- 
nizational maintenance 
shop  -1.578.000 

Vermont — Jericho:  Train- 
ing facility   +3.200.000 

Wisconsin— Camp  Wil- 
liams; Combined  mainte- 
nance facility  +11.900.000 

Wyoming— Camp  Guernsey: 
Barracks  renovation +3.338.000 

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
cations—Planning      and 

design  +900.000 

The  conferees  agree  to  fund  all  other  items 

in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by  the 

House,  as  shown  below: 
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Alabama— Fort  McClellan: 
Training  site  addition  .... 

Arizona — Marana:  Dining 
facility/dormitory  

Arkansas — Camp  Robinson: 
Training  site,  sewer  im- 
provement   

California— Fort  Funston/ 
San  Francisco:  Military 
vehicle  storage  building 

California— Fort  Irwin: 

Maintenance  pad  covers 

Connecticut — Groton: 
Avation  facilities  

Illinois— Rock  Island:  Ar- 
mory   

Indiana— Camp  Atterbury: 
Training  facilities,  phase 
VIB  

Indiana— Indianapolis: 
Combined    support/main- 
tenance facility  

Indiana— Lafayette:  Ar- 
mory and  OMS 

Iowa — Des  Moines:  Remove 
underground  fuel  tanks  .. 

Kansas— Nickell  Barracks 
(Salina):  Traiijing  site 
complex,  phase  I  

Kansas — Salina: 

Training  site,  phase  I  

Training  site,  phase  II  .... 

Louisiana— Ruston:  Ar- 
mory/OMS   

Maryland— Hagerstown: 
Add  alter  armory  

Minnesota— Inver        Grove 
Heights: 

Armory  and  OMS 

Armory  

Minnesota— Various  Loca- 
tions: Add/alter  seven  ar- 
mories    

Mi.ssissippi— Camp  Shelby: 
Regional  school  facility, 
phase  I  

Mississippi— Camp  McCain: 
Range  and  training  area 
improvements 

Mississippi— Greenville: 
Armory  

Mississippi — Tupelo:  Add' 
alter  Army  aviation  sup- 
port facility  

Mississippi— Various  Loca- 
tions: Add/alter  six  ar- 
mories    

Missouri— Poplar  Bluff:  Ar- 
mory and  OMS 

Nebraska— Camp  Ashland: 
Education  facility  

Nevada — Las  VegasClark 
County:  Armory,  phase  II 

Oklahoma — Frederick:  Ar- 
mory   

Pennsylvania— Johnstown: 
Addition  to  joint  Armed 
Forces  aviation  facility 
Armory  expansion  

South  Carolina— Leesburg: 
Regional  NCO  academy  .. 

South  Carolina— Eastover: 
Add  alter  armory  

Tennessee—  El  izabethton: 
Armory  storage  addition 

Tennessee — Jefferson  City: 
Armory  

Tennessee— Sevierville:  Ar- 
mory   

Tennessee— Symrna: 

Armory  

Warehouse  

Texas— Lubbock:  OMS  and 
AFRC.  phagjrll  
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Texas— Weslaco:       Armory 

0         and  OMS  5.567.000 

Wisconsin— West  Bend:  Ar- 

$2,919,000         mory  0 

Guam— Barrigada:  U.S. 

Property/fiscal         office/ 

4.424.000         warehouse,  phase  II  1.573.000 

California— Camp  Parks,'Dublin-Planning  and 
Design.— The    conferees    agree    that,    within 
739.000     planning  and  design  funds  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  $900,000  shall  be  allocated  for 
1.265.000     design  of  an  armory  and  an  organizational 
maintenance  shop. 
0        Texas— Lubbock:  Organizational  Maintenance 
Shops  AFRC.  Phase  II —The  conferees  have 
3.310.000     agreed    to   provide   funding   of  $1,726,000   for 
this  project  but  understand  that  additional 
funding  may  be  required.  If  additional  fund- 
7.545.000     jug  is  required,   the  Department  should  re- 
quest necessary  reprogramming  of  funds. 
Military  Construction,  Air  National 
"  Guard 

3  116  000     jiinendment  No.  14 

Appropriates  $247,491,000  for  Military  Con- 

0     struction.    Air    National    Guard    instead    of 

$161,761,000   as   proposed   by    the   House   and 

$254,923,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 

6.168.000     conferees  agree   to   the   following   additions 

and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line  items 

0     as  proposed  by  the  House: 

0  Alaska— Eielson  AFB:  Fuel 
system  maintenance 

0         hangar  +$8,900,000 

Georgia— Robins  AFB:  Sup- 
1.776.000         port  and  hydrant  system  +$5,750,000 

Hawaii— NAS  Barking 

Sands:   Forward  air  con- 

4,671.000         trol  point  facility  +$8,500,000 

0  Hawaii— Hickam  AFB: 
Consolidated  support  fa- 
cility     +$9,700,000 

3.225.000     Idaho:  Idaho  training  range  +6.700.000 

Kentucky— Standiford 
(Louisville):      Relocation 

6.000,000         facilities,  phase  IV   +5.000.000 

Massachusetts — Barnes 
Airport:   Alter  ops/train- 

5.500.000  ing  facility   +600.000 

Massachusetts — Otis 

2  230  000         ANGB:    Communications/ 

electronics  facility  +3.000.000 

Massachusetts— Worcester 

3  210  000         ANGB:  Base  supply  ware- 
'      '  house  +390.000 

Mississippi— Gulfport    Mpt: 

5  204  000         Troop  camp  quarters  -5,300.000 

Missouri — Rosecrans       Me- 
9  «49  nnn         morial    Airport    (St.    Jo- 
•       •  sephs):  Jet  fuel  storage  ..,  +4.000.000 

f.     Nebraska— Lincoln      MAP: 

Replace  heat  system  +1.500.000 

1  d^n  nnn     Nevada— Reno     lAP:      Air- 

1.1JU.UW         craft  arresting  systems  ,,  -1,830.000 

New  Hampshire— Pease 

1.200.000         ^pg.  Upgrade  KC-135  hy- 
drant refueling  system  ...  -5.100.000 
Oregon— Portland           lAP: 
5.004.000         Drainage  improvements  +350.000 
3.309.000     Oregon— Kingsley        Field/ 
Klamath     Falls:     Repair 

0        runway  taxiway  +8.500.000 

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
0        cations:    General    reduc- 
tion    +35.070.000 

100  000 

The  conferees  agree  to  fund  all  other  items 

952  000     ^"  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by  the 
House,  as  shown  below: 

1.352.000     Alabama— Abston  ANG 

station  (Montgomery)  ....  0 

3.934.000     Alabama— Birmingham 
710.000         MAP:  Road  relocation  ....  6.300,000 

Alabama— Maxwell       AFB: 
1.726,000         Runway  extension  0 
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Georgia— Dobbins  AFB 
(Marietta):  Small  arms 
range  0 

Illinois— Capital  •  MAP 
(Springfield):  Upgrade 
runway   2,300,000 

Indiana — Hulman  Field 
(Terre  Haute)  dining  hall 
and  medical  training  fa- 
cility     3,8H|0.000 

Iowa— Des  Moines  MAP: 
Jet  fuel  storage  complex  4.()0O,OOO 

Iowa — Sioux  Gateway  Air- 
port (Sergeant  Bluff): 
Base  civil  engineer  main- 
tenance complex  ^,650.000 

Massachusetts — Barnes 
Airport:  Vehicle  mainte- 
nance shop /  0 

Ohio— Toledo  Express  Air- 
port: 
Add'alter  operations  and 

training  facility  /        1.800,000 

Taxiway  and  arm/dearm 
pads  1,950.000 

Oregon— Portland  lAP: 
Site  restoration  0 

South  Dakota— Joe  Foss 
Field  (Sioux  Falls): 
Power  check  pad 0 

Texas— Kelly  AFB  (San 
Antonio):  Base  supply 
warehouse  4,300.000 

Virginia— Richmond  lAP: 
Fuel  storage  complex  0 

Guam— Andersen  AFB: 
Base  supplies  and  equip- 
ment warehouse   400,000 

Puerto   Rico — Puerto   Rico 
lAP: 
Add/alter    F-16    avionics 

shop  320,000 

Alter  fuel  systems  main- 
tenance facility  750,000 

Upgrade  F-16  aircraft  park- 
ing ramp  security  system  2,000,000 

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
cations: Planning  and  de- 
sign    10.868.000 

Idaho — Gowen  Field:  Idaho  Training 
Range.— The  conferees  agree  to  provide  fund- 
ing of  $6,700,000  to  the  Air  National  Guard  for 
the  development  of  expanded  training  capa- 
bilities for  the  Air  Force's  composite  wing  at 
Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  The  con- 
ferees support  the  concept  of  expanded  train- 
ing capabilities  for  the  composite  wing  and 
understand  that  an  environmental  impact 
statement  is  being  prepared.  However,  the 
conferees  direct  that  none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  expansion  of  training  capabilities 
be  obligated  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  provided  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations certification  in  writing  that  the 
funding  is  required  for  training  and  readiness 
and  is  consistent  with  the  full  environmental 
impact  statement  that  reviews  alternatives. 

Military  Construction,  army  Reserve 
Amendment  No.  15 

Appropriates  $102,040,000  for  Military  Con- 
struction. Army  Reserve  instead  of 
$87,825,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$124,794,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  The 
conferees  agree  to  the  following  additions 
and  deletion  to  the  amounts  and  line  items 
as  proposed  by  the  House: 
Georgia— Fort  McPherson: 
Command    headquarters. 

phase  I  +$15,000,000 

South  Carolina— Fort 

Jackson:       USARC/OMS/ 

DSshop  -2.728.000 

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
cations: Planning  and  de- 
sign    +1.943.000 
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The  conferees  agree  to  fund  all  other  items 
In  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by  the 
House,  as  shown  below: 
Califomia-Los       Alamitos: 

Logistic  Facility  0 

New  Jersey— Fort  Dlx;  Uj>- 

grade  range  65  2.700.000 

Washington— Fort  Lawton: 

Reserve  center 0 

Washington— Fort  Lawton  (Seattle):  Planning 
and  Design— The  conferees  agree  that,  with- 
in planning  and  design  funds  for  the  Army 
Reserve.  $1,943,000  shall  be  allocated  for  de- 
sign of  a  reserve  center.  The  conferees  also 
direct  that  construction  funds  for  the  re- 
serve center  be  included  in  the  Department's 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  submission. 

Military  Construction.  N.^val  Reserve 
Amendment  No.  16 

Appropriates  $25,029,000  fey  Military  Con- 
struction. Naval  Reserve  instead  of 
$28,647,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$25,013,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  agree  to  the  following  additions 
and  deletion  to  the  amounts  and  line  items 
as  proposed  by  the  House; 
Maryland — Baltimore: 

MCRC  improvements  +$460,000 

Michigan— NRRC  Detroit: 
MCRC       repairconstruc- 

tion  +698.000 

New  Jersey— West  Trenton: 
MCRC  replacement  con- 
version    +264.000 

Washington— Bangor:  Re- 
serve center  +3.000.000 

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
cations: General  reduc- 
tion    -8.040.000 

The  conferees  agree  to  fund  all  other  items 
in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by  the 
House,  as  shown  below: 
Louisiana — Naval    Support 
Activity     New     Orleans: 
Marine      Corps      reserve 

force  headquarters $8,700,000 

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
cations: Planning  and  de- 
sign    1.815.000 

Military  construction,  air  Force  Reserve 
Amendment  No.  17 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert:  i74.4S6.0O0 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$74,486,000  for  Military  Construction.  Air 
Force  Reserve  instead  of  $66,136,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $68,427,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  agree  to 
the  following  additions  to  the  amounts  and 
line  items  as  proposed  by  the  House: 

Florida— Homestead  AFB: 
Medical  training  facility  +$2,750,000 

New  York— Niagara  Falls 
lAP:  Corrosion  control 
facility   +800.000 

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
cations: General  reduc- 
tion    +4.800.000 

The  conferees  agree  to  fund  all  other  items 
in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by  the 
House,  as  shown  below: 

Georgia— Dobbins  AFB: 
Firing  range  $1,900,000 


Flight  simulation  center  6.000.000 

Ohio — Youngstown  MAP: 
Munitions     maintenance 

complex  0 

Unspecified  Worldwide  Lo- 
cations: Planning  and  de- 
sign    3.989.000 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Infrastructure 

Amendment  No.  18 

Restores  House  language  stricken  by  the 
Senate    which    appropriates    $140,000,000    for 
North   Atlantic  Treaty   Organization   Infra- 
structure programs. 
Amendment  No.  19 

Deletes  Senate  language  which  established 
a  new  account  for  construction  outside  the 
United  States,  appropriated  $300,000,000  and 
Included  a  certification  requirement  regard- 
ing burdensharing. 

Family  Housing,  Army 
Amendment  No.  20 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert:  S228.8S5.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$228,885,000  for  Construction.  Family  Hous- 
ing. Army  instead  of  $218,785,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $228,385,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conferees  agree  to  the  fol- 
lowing addition  to  the  amounts  and  line 
items  as  proposed  by  the  House: 

Construction  improve- 
ments   


<-$10. 100,000 

The  conferees  agree  to  fund  the  other  item 
in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by  the 
House,  as  shown  below: 

Nevada-Hawthorne  AAP: 
Demolish  Abandoned 
Housing  Units  $500,000 

Construction  Improvements.— V/ithin  the 
total  funding  amount  for  Construction  Im- 
provements. $4,400,000  shall  be  allocated  to 
Fort  Richardson.  Alaska  and  $5,700,000  for 
Fort  Wainwright.  Aliska. 
Amendment  No.  21 

Appropriates  $1,069,601,000  for  Operation 
and  Maintenance.  Family  Housing.  Army  in- 
stead of  $1,067,922,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $1,125,601,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  agree  to  the  following 
addition  to  the  amounts  and  line  items  as 
proposed  by  the  House: 

General  reduction +$1,679,000 

Amendment  .Vo.  22 

Appropriates  a  total  of  $1,298,486,000  for 
Family  Housing.  Army  instead  of 
$1,286,707,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,353,986,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This 
sum  is  derived  from  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  amendments  numbered  20  and  21. 

Family  Housing,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
(including  rescissions! 
Amendment  No.  23 

Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert:  S370.208.0OO 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$370,208,000  for  Construction.  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  instead  of  $367,769,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $354,738,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conferees  agree  to  the  fol- 
lowing addition  and  deletions  to  the 
amounts  and  line  items  as  proposed  by  the 
House: 

Washlngton-NAS    Whldbey 

Island:  106  units  +$10,000,000 

Various  locations: 

Rescission,     fiscal     year 

1990  -14,100.000 

Rescission,     fiscal     year 

1991   -25,018,000 

Rescission,     fiscal     year 

1993  -1,253,000 

Construction  improve- 
ments    -7,561,000 

The  conferees  agree  to  fund  the  other  item 
In  conference  as  proposed  by  the  House,  as 
shown  below: 

United  Kingdom:  Naval  Ac- 
tivities London  (purchase 

81  leased  units)  $15,470,000 

Amendment  No.  24 

Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert:  S772.055.OO0 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$772,055,000  for  Operation  and  Maintenance. 
Family  Housing.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in- 
stead of  $781,952,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $835,055,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  to  the  following  dele- 
tion to  the  amounts  and  line  items  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House: 

General  reduction -$9,897,000 

Amendment  No.  25 

Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  wfth  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment.  Insert:  SI. 142. 263. 000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates  a 
total  of  $1,142,263,000  for  Family  Housing, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Instead  of 
$1,149,721,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,189,793,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This 
sum  Is  derived  from  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  amendments  numbered  23  and  24. 
Amendment  No.  26 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  .  Provided.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  ■'Family  Housing.  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps"  under  Public  Law  101-148. 
S14.100.000  is  hereby  rescinded  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  fdt  "Fam- 
ily Housing.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps"  under 
Public  Law  101-519.  S25.0l8.0O0  is  hereby  re- 
scinded: Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  "Family  Housing.  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps"  under  Public  Law  102-380. 
Sl.253.OO0  is  hereby  rescinded 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  rescinds  a  total  ^^e  conference  agreement  appropriates  a 

of  $40,371,000  previously  appropriated  for  con-  total  of  $977,947,000  for  Family  Housing.  Air 

struction  of  new  family  housing  units  and  Force  instead  of  $998,044,000  as  proposed  by 

for  improvement  of  existing  family  housing  the  House  and  $1,048,947,000  as  proposed  by 

units.  These  projects  are  no  longer  required  the  Senate.  This  sum  is  derived  from  the 

due  to  Base  Realignment  and  Closure.  Part  ^^^eTlr'andX''"'^"'  °"  amendments  num- 

Family  HOUSING.  AIR  FORCE  Amendment  No.  30 

Reported   in   technical   disagreement.  The 

(INCLUDING  RESCISSIONS)  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 

Amendment  Ko.  27  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 

,,         .J         ►     V,         1    i;„„,„„ „„!•    Tho  ment  of  the  Senate  which  rescinds  a  total  of 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement  The  555  jog.ooo  previously  appropriated  for  con- 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  gtruction  of  new  family  housing  units  and 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend-  for  improvement  of  existing  family  housing 
ment  of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as  units.  These  projects  are  no  longer  required 
follows:  due  to  Base  Realignment  and  Closure.  Part 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  HI 

said  amendment,  insert:  S187.035.000  Family  Housing.  Defense-Wide 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Amendment  No  31 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Appropriates  $26,337,000  for  Operation  and 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  Maintenance.  Family  Housing.  Defense-Wide 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates  instead  of  $25,711,000  as  proposed  by  the 
$187,035,000  for  Construction.  Family  Hous-  House  and  $27,337,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ing.  Air  Force  instead  of  $192,197,000  as  pro-  ate.  The  conferees  agree  to  the  following  ad- 
posed  by  the  House  and  $195,035,000  as  pro-  dition  to  the  amounts  and  line  items  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  agree  to  Posed  by  the  House: 

the  following  addition  and  deletions  to  the  Qgngral  reduction +$626,000 

amounts  and  line  Items  as  proposed  by  the  ,,.,., 

j^^^sp.  Amendment  No.  32 

Appropriates  a  total  of  $26,496,000  for  Fam- 

Italy— Comiso      AB      (pur-  iiy      Housing.      Defense-Wide      instead      of 

chase  460  leased  units)  ....             -$20,200,000  $25,870,000    as    proposed    by    the    House    and 

Various  locations:  $27,496,000  as  proposed  by   the   Senate.  This 

Rescission      fiscal     year  sum   is  derived   from   the  conference  agree- 

jQQo                                                     -6  400  (XX)  ment  on  amendment  numbered  31. 

Rescission,     fiscal     year  Homeowners  Assistance  Fund 

1993  -48.702.000  Amendment  No.  33 

Construction           Improve-  Reported   In   technical  disagreement.  The 

ments +15.038,000  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 

„.              -^           ,„    -„„  J    ,v,„    „,ho^  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 

The    conferees    agree    to    fund    the    other  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  .^^^^^  ^,,^^3  ^^^  ^pp^g. 

items  In  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by  priated  amount  for  Homeowners  Assistance 

the  House,  as  shown  below:  Fund.  Defense  to  remain  available  until  ex- 

Illlnols-Scott    AFB:    Hous-  pended. 

Ing  Relootion.  Phase  II                $10,000,000  B.\se  Realignment  and  Closure  Account, 

Planning..., $11,901,000  Part  I 

„,..._.          ,.  Amendment  No.  34 

Construction       Improvements.— VJithin      the  .          ,,0  oon  n«n  „o «„,,<,<>,i  k,.  fv,o 

^.,,.                      .,       „       ^     „,;„„   i„  Appropriates  $12,830,000  as  proposed  by  the 

total   funding  amount  for  Construction     m-  g^^^^^  instead  of  $27,870,000  as  proposed  by 

provements.   up  to  $15,100,000  shall   be  alio-  ^j^g  House.  The  conferees  agree  that  the  re- 

cated  to  Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada  and  ductlon   of  $15,040,000   from   the   House   pro- 

$6,900,000  shall  be  allocated  to  Klrtland  Air  posed  amount  shall   be  applied  against  the 

Force  Base.  New  Mexico.  Navy's    allocation    because    of    projects    no 

.          .        ,»,•,,,  longer  needed  as  a  result  of  the  approved  1993 

Amendment  No.  ..8  ^^^^  closure  recommendations. 

Reported   In  technical  disagreement    The  ^,ne„dment  No.  35 

managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  ^^^^^  language  which  establishes 

a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend-  ^  minimum  funding  level  for  environmental 

ment  of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as  restoration. 

follows:                                             i„„„^»„j  K„  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Account, 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  P\rt  II 
said  amendment.  Insert:  S790.912.0O0  .  ^,     oc 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Amendment  So.  36 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Appropriates  $1,526,310  (XK)  as  proposed  by 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ^^^   Senate   instead   of  $1,800,500,000  as  pro- 
House  to  the  amendment  01  the  ^ena^e^  ^^^^         ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^  reduction  reflects 

The    conference    agreement    appropriates  projects  no  longer  required  as  a  result  of  ap- 

$790,912,000  for  Operations  and  Maintenance,  proved  1993  base  closure  recommendations. 

Family     Housing.     Air     Force     instead     of  Washington— Naval  Station  Everett:  Bachelor 

$805,847,000   as   proposed    by    the    House   and  Enlisted  Quarters —The  conferees  direct  that 

$853,912,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  within  Base  Realignment  and  Closure,  Part 

The  conferees  agree  to  the  following  dele-  II  funds,  $7,450,000  be  for  the  construction  of 

tion  to  the  amounts  and  line  items  as  pro-  a  Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters  at  Naval  Sta- 

Dosed  bv  the  House-  '^'°"  Everett,  which  is  required  due  to  the 

posea  oy  me  nouse.  closure  of  Sand   Point.   The   conferees  urge 

General  reduction  -$14,935,000  the  Navy  to  continue  to  support  the  ongoing 

,         .        ,  Kf     in  facility  requirements  at  Naval  Station  Ever- 

Amendment  No.  ^9  ^^^   ^^^  direct  the  Navy  to  include  funds  for 

Reported  in   technical  disagreement.  The  a  second  Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters  as  part 

managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  of  its  fiscal  year  1995  Military  Construction 

a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend-  budget  submission, 

ment  of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as  Amendment  No.  37 

follows:  Deletes  House  language  which  restricts  ap- 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  proprlated  funds  to  the  approved  1991  base 

said  amendment.  Insert:  S977,947.000  realignments  and  closures. 
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Base  Realignmen-t  and  Closure  Account, 
Part  III 

Amendment  No.  38 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  Inserted  by 
said  amendment.  Insert:  SI. 144. 000.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$1,144,000,000  for  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure, Part  III  Instead  of  $1,200,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $1,197,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

.Mew  Jersey — McCuire  AFB.— The  conferees 
direct  that,  within  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure,  Part  III  funds,  the  Air  Force  allo- 
cate the  funds  necessary  to  start  construc- 
tion at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  of  housing 
and  dormitory  space  In  order  to  alleviate  the 
housing  shortage  that  the  accelerated  re- 
alignment at  McGuire  will  create. 

Amendment  No.  39 

Deletes  House  language  which  restricts  ap- 
propriated funds  to  the  approved  1993  base 
realignments  and  closures. 

General  Provisions 
Amendment  No.  40 

Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  bv  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  transfer,  no  later  than  September  30. 
1994.  without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of 
funds,  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  a  por- 
tion of  the  real  property,  including  Improve- 
ments thereon,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
100  acres  located  at  Fort  George  G.  Meade  In 
Anne  Arundel  County.  Maryland,  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c). 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall,  upon 
completion  of  the  survey  performed  pursuant 
to  subsection  <c)  and  the  transfer  effected 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  utilize  the  trans- 
ferred property  to  provide  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  varied  long  term  storage  and 
service  needs  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
other  Legislative  Branch  agencies. 

(c)  The  exact  acreage  and  legal  description 
of  the  property  to  be  transferred  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  a  survey  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  officials  of  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Maryland. 

(d)  Any  real  property  and  improvements 
thereon  transferred  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  providing  for  the  use  of  such 
property  as  may  be  approved  by  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Provided  that  any  existing  improvements 
made  available  by  the  Architect  to  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  or  here- 
after erected  upon  such  real  property  pursu- 
ant to  law  for  the  purposes  of  providing  for 
the  long  term  storage  and  service  needs  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  136,  141  and  167  to 
167j  of  Title  2.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Portions  of  the  real  property  and  any 
improvements  thereon  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  section  that  are  not  determined  to  be 
Immediately  required  for  storage  or  service 
needs  by  the  Architect  are  authorized  to  be 
leased  temporarily  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army:  Provided.  That  nominal  lease  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  "Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  Library  Buildings  and 
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Grounds.  Structural  and  Mechanical  Care. 
No  Year". 

(f)  Tbere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  npOve  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Hous«-Rf  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  previously  recommended  transfer  of 
property  located  at  the  Army  Research  Lab- 
oratory. Woodbridge  Research  Facility.  Vir- 
gfnia.  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  use 
of  storage  and  service  needs  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Legislative  Branch  agen- 
cies has  not  been  endorsed  by  the  conferees. 
Instead,  property  in  Fort  George  G.  Meade. 
Maryland,  has  been  identified  for  such  use. 
The  property  in  Fort  George  G.  Meade  iden- 
tified which  would  meet  the  Library's  goal  is 
located  generally  north  of  State  route  32  and 
south  of  Rock  Avenue  and  First  Street.  The 
Architect  is  directed  to  consult  with  appro- 
priate officials  of  Anne  Arundel  County. 
Maryland,  concerning  the  exact  acreage  and 
legal  description  of  the  property.  The  con- 
ferees direct  that  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  Secretary  of  the  Army  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  determine  the  utilities  and 
services  to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  property.  The  conferees  further  direct 
that   the  Architect  provide   landscaping  to 


maintain  an  appearance  appropriate  for  the 
surrounding  area. 
Amendment  No.  41 

Deletes  Senate  language  which  proposed  a 
general  reduction. 
Amendment  S'o.  42 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  124.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  establishing  any  criminal  detention 
or  rehabilitation  facility  or  program  at  Fort 
George  Meade.  Maryland. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  House 
language  which  waives  certification  require- 
ments for  a  defense  access  road  at  Camp 
Dodge.  Iowa,  and  inserts  language  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  funds  in  this  act  or  any 
other  act  during  fiscal  year  1994  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  establishing  any  criminal 
detention  or  rehabilitation  facility  or  pro- 
gram at  Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Maryland. 


Amendment  No.  43 

Restores  House  language  stricken  by  the 
Senate  regarding  compliance  with  the    'Buy 
American  Act". 
Amendment  No.  44 

Restores  House  language  stricken  by  the 
Senate  regarding  in  the  purchase  of  Amer- 
ican-made equipment  and  products. 
Amendment  No.  45 

Restores  House  language  stricken  by  the 
Senate  regarding  fraudulent  "Made  in  Amer- 
ica" labels. 
Amendment  No.  46 

Deletes  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
which  would  earmark  $4,400,000  for  a  Dial 
Central  Office  Facility  at  Fitzsimons  Medi- 
cal Center.  Colorado.  Funding  for  this 
project  is  provided  under  Military  Constfuc- 
tion.  Army  account. 
Amendment  No.  47 

Deletes  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
which  would  earmark  $2,800,000  for  an  ACMI 
support  facility  at  the  Gulfport-Biloxi   Re- 
gional Airport.  Mississippi. 
Amendment  No.  48  ' 

Deletes  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
regarding  land  transfer  in  Hawaii. 
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INSTALLATION 
&  PROJECT 


BUDGET  CONFERENCE 
REQUEST   AGREEMENT 


ALAvBAMA 
ARMY 

ANNISTON  ARMY  DEPOT 

AMMUNITION  DEMILITARIZATION  FACILITY,  PHASE  IV 

FORT  RUCKER 

OPERATIONS  FACILITY 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES  FACILITY 

PETROLEUM  LAB  AND  FUEL  STORAGE 

BARRACKS • 

ROAD  UPGRADE 

AIR  FORCE 
GUNTER  AFB 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER , 

EMERGENCY  POWER  GENERATOR  PU\NT 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  ACCUMULATION  FACILITY 

SPILL  CONTAINMENT  CONTROLS 

MAXWELL  AFB 

AIR  FORCE  QUALITY  CENTER 

UPGRADE  RUNWAY 

SPILL  CONTAINMENT  CONTROLS 

TAXIWAY/RAMP 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 

UPGRADE  UTILITY  SYSTEMS,  PHASE  I ; 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

FORT  MCCLELLAN  i 

FT  MCCLELLAN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ADDITION 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CULLMAN 

ADD/ALTER  COMBINED  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 

BIRMINGHAM 

AVIATION  SUPPORT  FACILITY 

MONTGOMERY 

ORGANIZATIONAL  f/AINT  SHOP 

MOBILE 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

ABSTON  ANG  STATION  (MONTGOMERY) 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  ELECTRONICS  TRAINING  FACILITY. 
BIRMINGHAM  MAP 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  HANGAR 

FUEL  CELL  DOCK 

ROAD  RELOCATION 

DANNELLY  FIELD  (MONTGOMERY) 

VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  COMPLEX 

ARMY  RESERVE 
BIRMINGHAM 

BATTLE  PROJECTION  CENTER 

TOTAL .  ALABAMA 

ALASKA 
ARMY 

FORT  RICHARDSON 

JOINT  MOBILITY  CENTER '. 

FORT  WAINWRIGHT 

WASTE  OIL  BURNING  POWER  PLANT 

AIR  FORCE 

CAPE  R0MAN20V  AFS 

REPLACE  TRAMWAY  SYSTEM 


110,900 

1  ,150 

5,800 
20.000 


2,700 

1  ,200 

310 

470 

4,650 
9,200 
970 
3,800 
1  ,700 
5,050 


2,798 


502 


693 

5,500 
4.400 


1  ,750 

4,719 
188,262 


110,900 

1  ,150 
14,400 

5,800 
20,000 

1  ,300 


2,700 

1  ,200 

310 

470 

4,650 
5,000 
970 
3,800 
1  ,700 
5,050 


2,798 

5.070 

4,907 

389 

502 

693 

5,500 
4.400 
6,200 

1  ,750 

4,719 
216,328 


3.350 


10,000 
740 

3,350 
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INSTALLATION  BUDGET      CONFERENCE 

&   PROJECT  REQUEST        AGREEMENT 

EIELSON  AFB  ^  ^^^       ^  ^^^ 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 5.400       5.400 

FIRE  TRAINING  FACILITY 2.400       2,400 

UPGRADE  WATER  TREATMENT  PLANT 3,750 

UPGRADE  WASTE  WATER  PLANT 1  .  750 

ELMENDORF  AFB 

ADD  TO  SANITARY  SEWER  SYSTEM 5.100        5.100 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 5,070       5,070 

CORROSION  CONTROL  FACILITY 5.975       5,975 

DINING  FACILITY 6.800       6,800 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  STORAGE  FACI LITY 3  .  900       3  ,  900 

MUNITIONS  EQUIPMENT  FACILITY 1  .860        1  .860 

MUNITIONS  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 2.100        2.100 

RUNWAY  REPAIR 2.500 

FORT  RICHARDSON 

JOINT  MOBILITY  CENTER 5,500 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

DEF  REUTILIZATION  &  MKTG  OFC  FAIRBANKS 

COVERED  STORAGE 6 ,  500        6 .  500 

ELMENDORF  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

HOSPITAL  REPLACEMENT.  PHASE  1 1 135.000      37.000 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

KULIS  ANGB  (ANCHORAGE) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  STORAGE  TANKS 1  .  1  00       1  , 1  00 

EIELSON  AFB 

FUEL  SYSTEM  MAINTENANCE  HANGAR 8.900 

ARMY  RESERVE 

FORT  RICHARDSON 

ADD/ALTER  USARC/OMS/DS-GS/AMSA/STORAGE 1  0  ,  324      1  0  .  324 

TOTAL,  ALASKA 194.879      130.019 

ARIZONA 
ARMY 

FORT  HUACHUCA 

BATTALION  HEADQUARTERS 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  ADMINISTRATIVE  FACILITY 

AIR  FORCE 

DAVIS-MONTHAN  AFB 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 

VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 

LUKE  AFB 

DINING  FACILITY 

FIRE  TRAINING  FACILITY 

FLOOD  CONTROL 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 

NAVAJO  ARMY  DEPOT 

ALTER  MINUTEMAN  II  STORAGE  FACILITIES 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

YUMA  MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION 

ADD/ALTER  MEDICAL/DENTAL  CLINIC 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMP  NAVAJO 

WATER  FILTRATION  SYSTEM 

MARANA 

OMS 

DINING  FACILITY/DORMITORY 


,800 

4.800 

.050 

4,050 

650 

650 
5.500 

.700 
800 

.250 

4.700 

800 

6.000 

1  .250 

,250 

7.250 

6.000 


1  .000 

553 

2,919 
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AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
TUCSON  lAP 

ADD/ALTER  COMMUNICATIONS  FACILITY 700         700 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  STORAGE  TANKS 440         440 

TOTAL ,  ARIZONA 24 ,  640      46  .  61  2 

ARKANSAS 
AIR  FORCE 

LITTLE  ROCK  AFB 

ADD/ALTER  ENGINE  INSPECTION  AND  REPAIR  SHOP  -  DBOF      1.200       1,200 

ADD/ALTER  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  -  DBOF 2.250       2.250 

ALTER  OPERATIONS  CENTER .' 1  ,050        1  .050 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMP  ROBINSON 

ARMORY 3.205       3.205 

RANGE.  MODIFIED  RECORD  FIRE 907         907 

TRAINING  SITE.  SEWER  IMPROVEMENT 4,223       4.424 

TRAINING  SITE,  UTILITIES  RENOVATION 1.275       1,275 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
.   LITTLE  ROCK  AFB 

AIRCREW  TRAINING  FACILITY 3.750       3.750 

FT  SMITH  MAP 

AIRCRAFT  CORROSION  CONTROL  FACILITY 1.100       1.100 

TOTAL,  ARKANSAS 18,960      19.161 

CALIFORNIA 
ARMY 

FT  IRWIN 

WHOLE  BARRACKS  RENEWAL 5 .  900       5 .  900 

NAVY 

ALAMEDA  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

CONTROL  TOWER  COMPLEX 4,700  

BARSTOW  MARINE  CORPS  LOGISTICS  BASE 

INDUSTRIAL  WASTE  TREATMENT  PLANT 8,690       8.690 

CAMP  PENDLETON  MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION 

RADAR  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  FACILITY  ADDITION 3.850       3.850 

CAMP  PENDLETON  MARINE  CORPS  BASE 

WEAPONS  STORAGE 480         480 

AUTOMATED  FIELD  FIRING  RANGE 1,340       1,340 

SEWERAGE  FACILITY 7,930        7,930 

WATER  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  IMPROVEMENTS 1,380       1.380 

EMERGENCY  OFF-BASE  WATER  SUPPLY  MAIN. 750 

FLOOD  PROTECTION-SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANT 1,000 

RELOCATE  WATER  WELLS .       1.800 

REPLACE  DRAINAGE  STRUCTURES 3  ,  000 

EL  TORO  MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION 

MAINTENANCE  HANGAR  ADDITION 1  ,  950  

FALLBROOK  NAVAL  WEAPONS  STATION  ANNEX 

HARM  MISSILE  MAGAZINES  -  DBOF 4,630        4.630 

LEMOORE  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

FIRE  FIGHTING  TRAINING  FACILITY 1.930       1.930 

SAN  DIEGO  FLEET  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY  CENTER 

FIRE  PROTECTION  SYSTEMS  -  DBOF 2.270        2.270 

SAN  DIEGO  MARINE  CORPS  RECRUIT  DEPOT 

WAREHOUSE 1  . 1  30       1  , 1  30 

SAN  DIEGO  NAVAL  HOSPITAL 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 2.700       2,700 

SAN  DIEGO  NAVAL  TRAINING  CENTER 

FIRE  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 700  
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INSTALLATION  BUDGET  CONFERENCE 

i  PROJECT  REQUEST   AGREEMENT 

TWENTYNINE  PALMS  MARCORP  AIR-GRND  COM3  CTR 

ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION  BUILDING  ADDITION 600         600 

ANTI-ARMOR  TRACKING  RANGE  MODERNIZATION 3,940       3,940 

WEAPONS  STORAGE 3  .  360       3.360 

AIR  FORCE 

BEALE  AFB 

EDUCATION  CENTER/LIBRARY 3.100 

EDWARDS  AFB 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 5,900       5.900 

UND'ERGROUND  fuel  storage  tanks 5 .  400       5  ,  400 

MCCLELLAN  AFB 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ACFT  FACILITIES  -  DBOF 1.900       1.900 

CONVERT  TO  INTEGRATED  MEDIA  CENTER 1  .600 

REPAIR  AIRCRAFT  PARKING  APRON 6  .  700 

TRAVIS  AFB  ^   ^^ 

ADD/ALTER  DORMITORIES.  PHASE  VI 5,100 

AIRCRAFT  GENERAL  PURPOSE  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 11.200      11.200 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS  -  DBOF 2.840       2.840 

VANDENBERG  AFB 

HARDWARE  STORAGE  FACILITY 3.500       3.500 

SLFI-TPQ-1  8  RADAR  FACILITY 2,408       2,408 

SLFI-UPGRADE  FIRE  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 1.600       1,600 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 1  ,  700       1  .  700 

UPGRADE  ELECTRICAL  SYSTEM 11.520      1  1  .  520 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

MARCH  AFB 

DEFENSE  REUTILIZATION/MARKETING  OFFICE  RELOCATION.         630         630 

EDWARDS  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

LIFE  SAFETY  UPGRADE 1  .  700       1  ,  700 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

FORT  FUNSTON/SAN  FRANCISCO 

MILITARY  VEHICLE  STORAGE  BUILDING 739 

FORT  IRWIN 

MAINTENANCE  PAD  COVERS 1  .  265 

FRESNO/SHIELDS 

ARMORY  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 8,147 

VAN  NUYS 

ARMORY  ADDITION 6.518 

BURBANK 

OMS  MODIFICATION 905 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

FRESNO  ANGB 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 490         490 

ONTARIO  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  (ANG) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 310         310 

NAVY  RESERVE 

NAVAL  STATION  SAN  DIEGO 

CONSTRUCTION  BATTALION  UNIT  FACILITY 1,000       1,000 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

TRAVIS  AFB 

AERIAL  PORT  TRAINING  FACILITY 3,050       3.050 

ALTER  RESERVE  OPERATIONS  AND  TRAINING  FACILITY 4,000       4,000 

TOTAL,  CALIFORNIA 116.628      149.902 

COLORADO 
ARMY 

FITZSIMONS  ARMY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

DIAL  CENTRAL  OFFICE  FACILITY 4.400 
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FORT  CARSON 

RANGE  CONTROL  FACILITY 4.050       4.050 

AIR  FORCE 

BUCKLEY  ANG  BASE 

COMMUNICATION  DATA  PROCESSING  FACILITY 39.000      39.000 

CHEYENNE  MT  COMPLEX  AFB 

UPGRADE  ELECTRICAL  SERVICE 4,450       4,450 

PETERSON  AFB 

ADD/ALTER  INTEGRATION  SUPPORT  FACILITY 16,400       16.400 

PRECISION  MEASUREMENT  EQUIPMENT  LABORATORY 2.200       2.200 

TEST  AND  EVALUATION  SUPPORT  FACILITY 2.430        2,430 

US  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

ADD/ALTER  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  PLANT 7.100        7.100 

ENHANCED  FLIGHT  SCREENER  HANGARS 3,800        3,800 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 780         780 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

BUCKLEY  ANGB  (AUROP.A) 

F-1  6  WEAPONS  RELEASE  SHOP 1  ,  300        1  ,  300 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

PETERSON  AFB 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SUPPORT  FACILITY 1,200       1,200 

TOTAL .  COLORADO 82.710       87,110 

CONNECTICUT 
NAVY 

NEW  LONDON  NAVAL  SUBMARINE  BASE 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS  MODERNIZATION 14.800       14.800 

ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  IMPROVEMENTS 8,190       8,190 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  TRANSFER  FACILITY 1  ,450       1  ,450 

INDUSTRIAL  WASTE  TREATMENT  FACILITY 5,700       5,700 

PIER  IMPROVEMENTS 4.200 

STEAM  TURBINE  GENERATOR 6,600       6,600 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
BRADLEY  FIELD 

AVIATION  FACILITIES 6,000 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

BRADLEY  FIELD  (GRAMBE) 

ADD/ALTER  BASE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  FACILITY 510         510 

TOTAL.  CONNECTICUT 37,250      47,450 

DELAWARE 
AIR  FORCE 
DOVER  AFB 

ADD/ALTER  DINING  FACILITY  -  DBOF '    2,500       2,500 

DORMITORY  -  DBOF 3 ,  200  4 ,  400 

INSTALL  EMISSION  CONTROL  DEVICES' 860  860 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

GREATER  WILMINGTON  AIRPORT 

COMMUNICATIONS  FACILITY 900  900 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 890  890 

TOTAL,  DELAWARE 8,350       9,550 

'  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

NAVY 

WASHINGTON  COMMANDANT  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 1  .480       1  .480 

FIRE  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 1  .630       1  ,630 
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WASHINGTON  NAVAL  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 

NAVAL  CENTER  FOR  SPACE  TECHNOLOGY 1  .  980       1  .  980 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS  BUILDING 400  400 

AIR  FORCE 

BOLLING  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

ADD  TO  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 2,000    ^^  ?1°   _ 

TOTAL .  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 7  .  490       7  .  490 

FLORIDA 
NAVY 

CECIL  FIELD  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

SANITARY  WASTEWATER  SYSTEM  UPGRADE 1  .  500         

JACKSONVILLE  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS 1  3 ,  800      1  3  .  800 

HELICOPTER  WASH  AND  RINSE  FACILITY 620  620 

MAYPORT  NAVAL  STATION 

AIR  EMISSIONS  CONTROL 3  .  260       3  .  260 

PENSACOUV  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

RADAR  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  CENTER 1.880       1.880 

WATER  SURVIVAL  TRAINING  FACILITY 4.540       4.540 

AIR  FORCE 

CAPE  CANAVERAL  AFS 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANT 11.900      1  1  ,  900 

SLFI-BACKUP  POWER 2.500       2.500 

SLFI-BACKUP  POWER 800         800 

.  SLFI-UPGRADE  WATER  SUPPLY  MAINS 1.200       1.200 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 400         400 

UPGRADE  FIRE  SYSTEM 2.400       2.400 

EGLIN  AFB  ,  ^^„ 

AIRCRAFT  ENGINE  TEST  FACILITY 1  .600       1  .600 

RENOVATE  CLIMATIC  TEST  CHAMBER.  PHASE  II 57.000      37.000 

REPLACE  POL  PIPELINE 3.300       3.300 

UPGRADE  HYDRANT  FUELING  SYSTEM 4.550       4.550 

VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE/WAREHOUSE  FACILITIES 2.600       2.600 

EGLIN  AFB  AUXILIARY  FIELD  9 

ADD/ALTER  DORMITORIES 4.479       4,479 

UPGRADE  SANITARY  SEWAGE  SYSTEMS 1  .750       1  .750 

UPGRADE  STORM  SEWAGE  SYSTEM 1  ,600       1  ,600 

PATRICK  AFB 

ALTER  MAINTENANCE   HANGAR 2  ,  000  2  ,  000 

UNDERGROUND    FUEL   STORAGE   TANKS • 1.850  1,850 

TYNDALL  AFB 

ADD  TO   BASE   SUPPLIES  AND   EQUIPMENT  WAREHOUSE 3,200 

BASE   SUPPLY   LOGISTICS   CENTER 2.600  2.600 

SECURITY    POLICE   OPERATIONS 2.400 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

EGLIN  AUX    FIELD   9 

ADD  TO   SUPPLY  WAREHOUSE/WRM   STORAGE 1  ,  502  1  .  502 

ADD/ALTER   AVIONICS   SHOP 4,500  4.500 

MH50G   HELICOPTER   HANGAR 5 .  700  5  .  700 

MUNITIONS   MAINTENANCE    FACILITY J 2  .  550  2  .  550 

SQUADRON   OPERATIONS    FACILITY  MCI  30 2.750  2.750 

SQUADRON   OPERATIONS    FACILITY  MH60G 2.250  2,250 

ADD   TO  WEAPONS   MAINTENANCE    SHOP 330  580 

ARMY   NATIONAL   GUARD 
EGLIN  AFB 

RANGE. MULTIPURPOSE   COMPLEX    (MPRC) 3,825 

AIR   NATIONAL   GUARD 
JACKSONVILLE    lAP 

REPLACE    UNDERGROUND    FUEL   STORAGE   TANKS 1,150  1,150 
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AIR   FORCE   RESERVE 
HOMESTEAD   AFB 

MEDICAL    TRAINING    FACILITY 2,750 

MACDILL   AFB 

AEROMEDICAL   EVACUATION    FACILITY 750  750 

TOTAL,    FLORIDA 153.436  136.711 

GEORGIA 
ARMY 

FORT   BENNING 

BARRACKS   MODERNIZATION 18.500  18.500 

MULTIPURPOSE    MACHINE    GUN    RANGE 1.650  1,650 

WHOLE    BARRACKS    RENEWAL 17,500  17,500 

FORT   GILLEM 

PHYSICAL    FITNESS    CENTER 2,600 

FT    STEWART/HUNTER   AAF 

CARGO   HANDLING    FACILITY 4.500  4.200 

EXPAND   AMMUNITION    STORAGE   AREA 3,600  3,600 

HARDSTAND 8 ,  700  9  ,  400 

RAILROAD   TR,ACK    IMPROVEMENT 2,000  3,100 

NAVY 

ALBANY  MARINE  CORPS  LOGISTICS  BASE 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER ; 940  940 

KINGS  BAY  NAVAL  SUBMARINE  BASE 

DIKES 3,730       3.730 

UTILITIES  AND  SITE  IMPROVEMENTS • 7,190       7.190 

KINGS  BAY  TRIDENT  TRAINING  FACILITY 

FIRE  FIGHTING  TRAINING  FACILITY 3,870        3,870 

AIR  FORCE 

MOODY  AFB 

AIRCRAFT  PAVEMENTS 9,000 

LARGE  AI RCRAFT  HANGAR 4 ,  700 

ROBINS  AFB 

J-STARS  ADD/ALTER  MAINTENANCE  COMPLEX 9.300       9.300 

J-STARS  ADD/ALTER  OPERATIONS  COMPLEX 4.100        4.100 

J-STARS  ADD/ALTER  UTILITIES 3.500       3.500 

J-STARS  SQUADRON  OPERATIONS/AIRCRAFT  MAINT  UNIT...      7.500       7.500 

ADD/ALTER  LOGISTICAL  SYSTEMS  OPERATIONS  CENTER 3.000       3.000 

ADD/ALTER  DORMITORIES  -  DBOF 4.  300       4.  300 

AIRCRAFT  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT  PAINT  FACILITY 970         970 

UPGRADE  INDSTRL  VvASTEWATER  TRTMNT  AND  DSPSL  PLANT.      10.700      10.700 
DEFENSE-WIDE 

ROBINS  AFB 

LINWOOD  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ADDITION 1  .  580        1  .  580 

ROBINS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ADDITION 1  ,580        1  .580 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

ROBINS  AFB 

SUPPORT  AND  HYDRANT  SYSTEM 5 ,  750 

PETROLEUM  OPERATIONS  COMPLEX 600         600 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 1.150        1.150 

LEWIS  B.  WILSON  AIRPORT  (ANG)  (MACON) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 340         340 

MCCOLLUM  ANG  STATION  (KENNESAW) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 315         315 

SAVANNAH  ANG  COMMUNICATIONS  STATION 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 330         330 

SAVANNAH  COMBAT  READINESS  TRAINING  SITE 

FIRE  DETECTION  AND  SUPPRESSION  SYSTEMS 1.650        1.650 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 315         315 
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SAVANNAH  MAP 

REFUELING  VEHICLE  PARKING  AND  OPS  COMPLEX 990         990 

ARMY  RESERVE 
FORT  MCPHERSON 

COMMAND  HQ.  PHASE  I —      15.000 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
DOBBINS  AFB 

FIRING  RANGE 1  ,  900 

FLIGHT  SIMULATION  CENTER 6.000 

TOTAL,  GEORGIA 124.400     170,850 

HAWAII 
ARMY 

SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS 

MULTI-PURPOSE  FAMILY  SERVICE  CENTER 16.000      16.000 

OPERATIONS  FACILITY 2,600       2.600 

NAVY 

BARBERS  POINT  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 2.700       2.700 

FIRE  FIGHTING  TRAINING  FACILITY 1  .350         

HONOLULU  COMP&TELCOMM  AREA  MASTER  STA  EPAC 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS  MODERNIZATION 4.390       4,390 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS  MODERNIZATION 4.730       4.730 

PEARL  HARBOR  COM  OCEANOGRAPHIC  SYS  PACIFIC 

BERTHING  PIER 16.780      16,780 

PEARL  HARBOR  NAV  INACTIVE  SHIP  MAINT  FAC 

INACTIVE  SHIPS  PIER 2.620       2,620 

PEARL  HARBOR  NAVAL  SUBMARINE  BASE 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS  COMPLEX 25.500      25.500 

ENLISTED  MESS  HALL  MODERNIZATION 2.640       2.640 

SUBMARINE  BERTING  WHARF 26 .  000      26  .  000 

PEARL  HARBOR  NAVY  PUBLIC  WORKS  CENTER 

INDUSTRIAL  WASTE  TREATMENT  PLANT  -  DBOF 18,560      18,560 

WASTEWATER  COLLECTION  SYSTEM  IMPROVEMENT  -  DBOF...       8.980       8.980 
AIR  FORCE 

HICKAM  AFB 

DORMITORY 5,950       9,500 

MILSTAR  COMMUNICATIONS  GROUND  TERMINAL 2,200       2,200 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 2  ,  1  00       2  ,  1  00 

KAENA  POINT 

POWER  PLANT 7  ,  350       7 .  350 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

DEFENSE  FUEL  SUPPORT  POINT  PEARL  HARBOR 

POL  LABORATORY  FACILITY 2,250       2,250 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

MOLOKAI 

ARMORY 1.050 

OAHU 

ARMORY 4.300 

KAUAI 

RANGE .  KNOWN  DISTANCE  UPGRADE 334         334 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

HICKAM  AFB 

FUEL  SYSTEM  MAINT  AND  CORROSION  CONTROL  FACILITY..       5.300       5.300 

NAS  BARKING  SANDS 

FORWARD  AIR  CONTROL  POINT  FACILITY 8.500 

HICKHAM  AFB 

CONSOLIDATED   SUPPORT   FACILITY • 9.700 
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NAVY  RESERVE 

NAVAL  STATION  PEARL  HARBOR 

CONSTRUCTION  BATTALION  UNIT  ADDITION, 


TOTAL.  HAWAII 


500 
158.834 


IDAHO 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
GOWEN  FIELD 

COMBAT  VEHICLE  TRANSITION  COMPLEX 

USPFO  ADMIN  OFFICE/WAREHOUSE  ADDITION, 
HOMEDALE 

ARMORY 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
BOISE  AIRPORT 

FIRE  STATION  AND  AGE  FACILITY , 

GOWEN  FIELD 

IDAHO  TRAINING  RANGE , 


TOTAL .  IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 
AIR  FORCE 
SCOTT  AFB 

INTEROPERABILITY  TEST  AND  TRAINING  FACILITY 

MUNITIONS  STORAGE  FACILITY/LAND  ACQUISITION  -  DBOF 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
ROCK  ISLAND 

ARMORY 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

CAPITAL  MAP  (SPRINGFIELD) 

ALTER  STORM  DRAINAGE  DISPOSAL 

UPGRADE  RUNWAY 

GREATER  PEORIA  AIRPORT 

ADD/ALTER  F-16  AIRCRAFT  AVIONICS  S:-IOP .« 

ARMY  RESERVE 
ARGONNE 

USARC/OMS 


TOTAL.  ILLINOIS, 


INDIANA 
NAVY 

CRANE  NSWCD 

ORDNANCE  ENVIRONMENTAL!  TEST  FACILITY 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMP  ATTERBURY 

STATE  MILITARY  FACILITY 

TRAINING  FACILITIES,  PHASE  VIB 

RANGE .  INF  SQUAD  BATTLE  COURSE 

RANGE.  MOD  RECORD  FIRE  UPGRADE..' 

EVANSVILLE 

ARMORY  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP* 
LA^  FAYETTE 

ARMORY  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP; 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

HULMAN  FIELD  (TERRE  HAUTE) 

DINING  HALL  AND  MEDICAL  TRAINING  FACILITY, 
REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 


5.000 
2.450 


500 
184,584 


5.044 
1  .391 

5.044 
1  .391 

1  .157 

1  .157 

1  .750 

1  .750 



6.700 

9,342 

16.042 

5,000 
2,450 


3,310 


500 

500 



2.300 

840 

840 

10.381 

10.381 

19,171 

24,781 

9,600 


1  ,155 
654 

5.400 

7.545 

1  .156 

654 



6.050 



3,116 

950 

3.800 
950 
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FT  WAYNE  MAP 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 1  .350       1  .350 

TOTAL.  INDIANA 4.110      39,621 

IOWA 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMP  DODGE 

ARMORY 4,550 

BATTALION  COMPLEX.  PHASE  II..'. 3,800 

CONSOLIDATED  PAINT  FACILITY 1.500 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
DES  MOINES  MAP 

ADD/ALTER  DINING  AND  MEDICAL  TRAINING  FACILITY 1,800       1.800 

JET  FUEL  STORAGE  COMPLEX 4,000 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 880  880 

SIOUX  GATEWAY  AIRPORT  (SERGEANT  BLUFF) 

BASE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  MAINTENANCE  COMPLEX 2.650 

MUNITIONS  MAINTENANCE  AND  STORAGE  COMPLEX 2.850 

TOTAL.  IOWA 2.680      22.030 

KANSAS 
ARMY 

FORT  RILEY 

BARRACKS  &  ADMIN  RENOVATION 9  .  900 

BATTLE  SIMULATION  FACILITY 4.742 

AIR  FORCE 

MCCONNELL  AFB 

CONTROL  TOWER  CAB 900         900 

LAND  RESTRICTIVE  EASEMENT  ACQUISITION 1  .000       1  ,000 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

NICKELL  BARRACKS  (SALINA) 

TRAINING  SITE  COMPLEX.  PHASE  I 6,158 

FORT  RILEY 

MAINTENANCE  AND  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT  SITE  WASH  RACK.        3,398 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

FORBES  FIELD  (FORBES) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 1,400       1,400 

MCCONNELL  AFB  (WITCHITA) 

ALTER  MEDICAL  TRAINING  AND  TELECOM 890         890 

TOTAL.  KANSAS 4.190      28.398 

KENTUCKY 
ARMY 

FORT  CAMPBELL 

AIRFIELD  IMPROVEMENTS 3.950       3.950 

DINING  FACILITIES  MODERNIZATION 3.500       3,500 

MOBILIZATION  WAREHOUSE 850  850 

WHOLE  BARRACKS  RENEWAL 32 .  000      32  .  000 

FORT  KNOX 

MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 12.200      12.200 

MULTIPURPOSE  TRAINING  RANGE 4.150       4.150 

WHOLE  BARRACKS  RENEWAL 25.000      25.000 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

FORT  CAMPBELL 

EXPAND  AIRCRAFT  RAMP.  SOF 2.650 

SOF  BATTALION  HEADQUARTERS  BUILDINGS 4,300       4.300 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 8  ,  982       8  ,  982 
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LINCOLN    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL  ADDITION 1  ,  900  1  .  900 

MAHAFFEY   MIDDLE    SCHOOL   ADDITION 2 .  300  2  .  300 

FORT   KNOX 

KINGSOLVER/VAN  VOORHIS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 1.600        1,600 

SIX  GYMNASIUM  ADDITIONS 6.107        6  1  07 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GAURD 
FORT  KNOX 

MAINTENANCE  AND  TPJaINING  EQUIPMENT-  SITE  FACILITY..        10.000 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

STANDIFORD  (LOUISVILLE) 

RELOCATION  FACILITIES,  PHASE  IV 5,000 

TOTAL.  KENTUCKY 106.839     124.489 

LOUISIANA 
AIR  FORCE 

BARKSDALE  AFB 

UPGRADE  BULK  STORAGE  BASINS 1  ,600       1  ,600 

WEAPONS  STORAGE  AREA  SECURITY 960         960 

REPLACE  APRON/FUEL  HYDRANTS 1  0 .  000 

APRON  LIGHTING 1  ,  300 

DEFENSE-WIDE 
FORT  POLK 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 4 .  950 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

HAMMOND  COMMUNICATION  STATION 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  STORAGE  TANKS 350         350 

NEW  ORLEANS  NAS 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 350         350 

ARMY  RESERVE 
NEW  ORLEANS 

LAND  ACQUISITION 645         645 

NAVY  RESERVE 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  NEW  ORLEANS 

ORDNANCE  COMPLEX ; 1  ,  900        1  .  900 

NAVAL  SUPPORT  ACTIVITY  NEW  ORLEANS 

MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  FORCE  HEADQUARTERS 8,700 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
BARKSDALE  AFB 

WELDING  AND  MACHINE  SHOP 600         600 

TOTAL,  LOUISIANA 6,405       31,355 

MAINE 
NAVY 

KITTERY  PORTSMOUTH  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  STORAGE  FACILITY  -  D30F 4,780       4.780 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
NORWAY 

ARMORY  EXPANSION/REHABILITATION 1.380       1,380 

TOTAL,  MAINE 6,160       6,160 

MARYLAND 
ARMY 

ABERDEEN  PROVING  GROUND 

APPLIED  INSTRUCTION  FACILITY 14,000      14,000 

TARGET  ASSEMBLY  AND  STORAGE  FACILITY 1  .  800       1  .  800 

UPGRADE  RANGE  COMPLEX 4.450       4,450 

EDGEWOOD  ARSENAL 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 1  ,450 
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NAVY 

ANNAPOLIS.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

PHYSICAL  THERAPY/TRAINING/MEETING  CENTER 6.500 

BETHESDA  NATIONAL  NAVAL  MEDICAL  CENTER 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 3.090       3.090 

INDIAN  HEAD  NSWC 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  TREATMENT  FACILITY • 3,400 

NAS  PATUXENT  RIVER 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  P1J\NT 1  .  000 

PATUXENT  RIVER  NAWC 

ADVANCE  SYSTEM  INTEGRATION  FACILITY.  PHASE  II 10.000 

HAZARDOUS  MATERIAL  STORAGE  FACILITY —       3.400 

JET  ENGINE  TEST  CELL —       4,900 

AIR  FORCE 
ANDREWS  AFB 

AIR  FREIGHT  TERMINAL  -  DBOF 4,400       4.400 

FIRE  TRAINING  FACILITY  -  DBOF 1  ,000       1  .000 

UPGRADE  COMPOSITE  ADMIN  FACILITY  -  DBOF 9,940       9.940 

UPGRADE  SANITARY  SEWER  SYSTEMS 2  ,  650       2  ,  650 

FORT  GEORGE  MEADE 

ADD  TO  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 1  ,450       1  ,450 

DEFENSE-WIDE 
FORT  DETRICK 

BIOLOGICAL  INCINERATOR 4.300       4,300 

FOREST  GLEN  (WRAIR) 

ARMY  INSTITUTE  OF  RESEARCH,  PHASE  II 48.140      15,000 

FORT  MEADE 

OPS  BLDG  1  ROADWAY  STRUCTURAL  ENHANCEMENT 5,910       5.910 

SUPERCOMPUTER  FACILITY.  PHASE  I 52.720      35.000 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
HAGERSTOWN 

ADD/ALTER  ARMORY 1.776 

TOWSON 

ADD/ALTER  ARMORY 2.823       2.823 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

ANDREWS  AFB  (CAMP  SPRINGS) 

ADD/ALTER  AVIONICS  AND  ECM  POD  FACILITY 1,100       1,100 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 890         890 

GLENN  L  MARTIN  AIRPORT  (BALTIMORE) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 1  ,  000       1  .000 

NAVY  RESERVE 
NAF  WASHINGTON 

EQUIPMENT  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 2.500       2,500 

BALTIMORE 

MCRC  IMPROVEMENTS 460 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
ANDREWS  AFB 

CONSTRUCT  AIRCRAFT  PARKING  APRON 8  000       8  000 

REPLACE  AIRCRAFT  PARKING  APRON 13,373      13!373 

TOTAL,  MARYLAND 183,536     165,562 

MASSACHUSETTS 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
AYER 

ADD/ALTER  COMBINED  SUPPORT  MAINTEK^^CE  SHOP 3  002 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
WE STOVER  AFB 

MEDICAL  TRAINING  FACILITY 2  600        2  600 
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AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
BARNES  AIRPORT 

ALTER  OPS/TRAINING  FACILITY 600 

OTIS  ANGB 

COMMUNICATIONS/ELECTRONICS  FACILITY 3.000 

WORCESTER  ANGB 

BASE  SUPPLY  WAREHOUSE 390 

TOTAL  .  MASSACHUSETTS 2  .  600        9  .  592 

MICHIGAN 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

ALPENA  COUNTY  REGIONAL  AIRPORT 

UPGRADE  WATER  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 1  .400       1  .400 

SELFRIDGE  ANGB  (MT  CLEMENS) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 710  710 

WK  KELLOGG  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  (KELLOGG) 

ADD/ALTER  FUEL  CELL  AND  CORROSION  CONTROL  FACILITY       1.100       1,100 
NAVY  RESERVE 
NRRC  DETROIT 

RESERVE  CENTER  ADDITION 3.100       3.100 

MCRC  REPAIR/CONSTRUCTION 698 

TOTAL,  MICHIGAN 6.310       7,008 

MINNESOTA 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMP  RIPLEY 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOPS 2.625        2,625 

RANGE.  MULTI-PURPOSE  (HEAVY) 3,185       3,185 

INVER  GROVE  HEIGHTS 

ARMORY  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTEMA.SCE  SHOP 4,571 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

ADD/ALTER  SEVEN  ARMORIES 3,  225 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
DULUTH  ANGB 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TA,SKS 1,000       1,000 

TOTAL,  MINNESOTA 6.810       14,606 

MISSISSIPPI 
NAVY 

CBC  GULFPORT  V^ 

FAMILY  SERVICE  CENTER ---        2.000 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 2.400 

AIR  FORCE 

COLUMBUS  AFB 

UPGRADE  AIRFIELD  LIGHTING 2,900        2.900 

KEESLER  AFB 

FIRE  TRAINING  FACILITY '        690  690 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 600  600 

UPGRADE  SANITARY  SEWER  SYSTEM 2.920        2,920 

UPGRADE  STUDENT  DORMITORY 4.  500        4.  500 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

CAM,P  SHELBY 

REGIONAL  SCHOOL  FACILITY,  PHASE  I 6,000 

VEHICLE  WASH  FACILITY 5,000 

CAMP  MCCAIN 

RANGE    AND    TRAINING   AREA    IMPROVEMENTS 5,500 

GREENVILLE 

ARMORY . 2  .  230 

ffiM«!)    0— 97  Vol  I : Id  (Pi   17)8 
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JACKSON 

ARMORY 2.550 

TUPELO 

ADD/ALTER   ARMY   AVIATION    SUPPORT    FACILITY 3.210 

VARIOUS    LOCATIONS 

ADD/ALTER   SIX   ARMORIES 5.204 

AIR   NATIONAL   GUARD 

ALLEN   C   THOMPSON    FIELD    (JACKSON) 

REPLACE    UNDERGROUND    FUEL    STORAGE   TASKS 730  730 

GULFPORT   MPT 

REPLACE    UNDERGROUND    FUEL   STORAGE   TASKS 335  335 

UPGRADE    ELECTRICAL   DISTRIBUTION   SYSTEM 850  850 

TOTAL.    MISSISSIPPI 13,525  47.619 

MISSOURI 
ARMY 

FORT    LEONARD   WOOD 

OPERATIONS    FACILITY 1,000  1,000 

AIR   FORCE 

WHITEMAN  AFB 

B-2  ADD/ALTER  MUNITIONS  STORAGE  FACILITY 3.338       3,338 

B-2  AIRCRAFT  APRON/TAXIWAY  UPGRADE 3.400       3.400 

B-2  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  DOCK 14.  500       1  4  .  500 

B-2  DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROADS 7  . 1  50       7  . 1  50 

B-2  HYDR.ANT  FUELING  SYSTEM  LOOP.  PK^SE  II 2,700.       2.700 

B-2  UPGRADE  BASE  ROADS 5  .  900       5  .  900 

B-2  UTILITY  UPGRADE  /  LAND  ACQUISITION 4,850       4.850 

B-2  VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 1,700        1,700 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

FORT  CROWDER 

TROOP  MEDICAL  TRAINING  FACILITY 386  386 

FORT  LEONARD  WOOD 

ARMORY/OMS 2 .  349 

POPLfi^R  BLUFF 

ARMORY  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 2,842 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

JEFFERSON  BARRACKS  ANG  SITE  (ST  LOUIS) 

ALTER  COMMUNICATIONS  ELECTRONICS  TR^vINING  FACILITY       2.800        2,800 
UPGRADE  DINING  HALL 720         720 

ROSECRANS  MEMORIAL  AIRPORT  (ST  JOSEPHS) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TA.SKS 1  .  250       1  .  250 

JET  FUEL  STORAGE 4,000 

TOTAL,  MISSOURI 49.694       58.885 

MONTANA 
AIR  FORCE 

MALMSTROM  AFB 

BASE  ENGINEERING  COMPLEX  -  DBOF 6.200       6.200 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 1  .  500       1  ,  500 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
FT  WM  HENRY  HARRISON 

MEDICAL  UNIT  TRAINING  FACILITY 501  501 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
GREAT  FALLS  lAP 

MEDICAL  TRAINING  AND  DINING  HALL 2,900        2.900 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TASKS 400  400 

TOTAL.  MONTANA 11.501       11.501 
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NEBRASKA 
AIR  FORCE 
OFFUTT  AFB 

ADD  TO  EMERGENCY  BACK-UP  POWER 2  ,  300        2  ,  300 

REPAIR  AIRFIELD  PAVEMENTS  AND  LIGHTING 8.700        8,700 

DEFENSE-WIDE  ^ 

OFFUTT  AIR  FORCE  BASE  A 

LIFE  SAFETY  UPGRADE 1  ,  TOO        1  . 1  00 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
LINCOLN  MAP 

ALTER  MAINTENANCE  HANGAR 7,300 

REPLACE  HEAT  SYSTEM 1  ,  500 

FIRE  STATION 1,850       1,850 

TOTAL.  NEBRASKA • 13.950      22,750 

NEVADA 
ARMY 

HAWTHORNE  AAP  '' 

CONTAINER  HOLDING  PADS ' 7.000        7,000 

REHABILITATE  RAIL  LINE 4.700 

NAVY 

FALLON  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

DIXIE  VALLEY  LAND  ACQUISITION 1  .600 

AIR  FORCE 
NELLIS  AFB 

ADD/ALTER  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TRAININ3  FACILITY 4,350 

BOMBER  LIVE  ORDNANCE  LOADING  APRON 4,100 

UPGRADE  POL  TANKS 1,650       1  ,  650 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

LAS  VEGAS/CLARK  COUNTY 

ARMORY  ,  PHASE  II 1  ,  430 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
RENO  lAP 

AIRCRAFT  ARRESTING  SYSTEMS 1  .830         

FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  BUILDING 400 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TA.SKS 460         460 

TOTAL  .  NEVADA 10.  940      25  ,  690 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
PEASE  AFB 

UPGRADE  KC-i35  HYDRANT  REFUELING  SYSTEM 5,100  

NEW  JERSEY 
ARMY 

FORT  MONMOUTH 

SATELLITE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 7,500        7,500 

PICATINNY  ARSENAL 

ADVANCED  WARHEAD  DEVELOPMENT  FACILITY 4.400 

EXPLOSIVES  DEVELOPMENT  FACILITY ." 6,100 

NAVY  * 

EARLE  NAVAL  WEAPONS  STATION 

EXPLOSIVES  HOLDING  YARD  -  DBOF 1,290       1,290 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  STORAGE  FACILITY  -  DBOF /     870  870 

NVATERIALS  HNDLG  EQUIP  SERV  CTR  ALT  -  DBOF 420  420 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

ATLANTIC  CITY  AIRPORT 

FIRE  STATION .• 1,350       1,350 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TA.SKS 1.900       1,900 


2-1  1 '  M 
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ARMY  RESERVE 

FORT  DIX  ^  _^_ 

UPGRADE  RANGE  65 2  ,  700 

NAVY  RESERVE 

NRC  KEARNY  

INSTALL  AIR  CONDITIONING 800          800 

WEST  TRENTON 

MCRC  REPLACEMENT  CONVERSION _2b4 

TOTAL  .  NEW  JERSEY 1  4  .  1  30      27 ,  594 

NEW  MEXICO 
ARMY 

WHITE  SANDS  MISSILE  RANGE  ^  ^^„ 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER ^'^xS 

TARGET  TRACK 2  .  900       2  ,  900 

AIR  FORCE 

CANNON  AFB  ^  , co 

BASE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COMPLEX 6,150       6,150 

FIRE  TRAINING  FACILITY 1.000       ^  '  °°2 

RENOVATE  AND  EXPAND  DORMITORY 3  .  1  00 

SOUND  SUPPRESSOR  SUPPORT  PAD 655         665 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS ' 1  ,  1  00        1  ,  1  00 

HOLLOMAN  AFB  ^  ^^^ 

ADD/ALTER  DORMITORIES 6.400       6.400 

SEWER  EFFLUENT  SYSTEM 1  .  800       1  ,  800 

FIGHTER  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY — -        1  .90° 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 1  .  000        1  ,  000 

KIRTLAND  AFB 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  FACILITY • 3,167       3,167 

ALTER  DORMITORY 5.100        5,100 

COMPOSITE  MATERIALS  LABORATORY 5,750       5,750 

SPACE  STRUCTURES  LABORATORY 6  ,  200        6  ,  200 

UPGRADE  ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 6.844        6,844 

UPGRADE  UTILITY  SYSTEM 8,000 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

CANNON  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

ADD/ALTER  HOSPITAL  AND  LIFE  SAFETY/SEISMIC  UPGRADE  13.600       13.600 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
WHITE  SANDS 

OVS 2.940 

TACTICAL  SITE 1  ,  995 

MAINTENANCE  AND  TRAINING  EQUIPMENT  SITE  FACILITY..         3.570 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

KIRTLAND  AFB  (KIRTLAND) 

ALTER  MAINTENANCE  SHOPS 345          345 

ALTER  OPERATIONAL  TRAINING  FACILITY 390         390 

POWER  CHECK  PAD  WITH  SOUND  SUPPRESSOR 800         800 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
KIRTLAND  AFB 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TRAINING  FACILITY 900          900 

TOTAL.  NEW  MEXICO 64.111       88.916 


NEW  YORK 
ARMY 

U    S   MILITARY    ACADEMY 

WHOLE    BARRACKS    RENEVNAi 


13.800 


13.800 
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AIR    NATIONAL    GUARD 

GABRESKI    AIRPORT    (WEST    HAMPTON    BEACH) 

WASTE   WATER    TREATMENT    PLANT 2.700 

HANCOCK    FIELD    (SYRACUSE) 

FIRE   STATION 1.350  1.350 

NIAGARA    FALLS    INTERNATIONAL   AIRPORT 

ALTER   KC-1  35    OPERATIONS    FACILITIES 1.650  1.650 

SCHENECTADY    AIRPORT 

REPLACE    UNDERGROUND    FUEL    STORAGE   TA.NKS 1.050  1,050 

STEWART   AIRPORT    (NEWBURGH) 

INDUSTRIAL    WASTE    HOLDING    POND 320  320 

AIR    FORCE    RESERVE 
NIAGARA    FALLS    lAP 

BASE    COMMUNICATIONS    CENTER 1  .  300  1  .  300 

CORROSION    CONTROL    FACILITY 800 

TOTAL.    NEW   YORK 19.470  22.970 

NORTH    CAROLINA 
ARMY 

FORT   BRAGG 

OVERHILLS  TRACT  LAND  ACQUISITION 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANT  UPGRADE 

SIMMONS  AIRFIELD  LAND  ACQUISITION 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 

WHOLE  BRIGADE  BARRACKS  COMPLEX 

LIBRARY 

NAVY 

CAMP  LEJEUNE  MARINE  CORPS  BASE 

LANDFILL 

MULTI-PURPOSE  TRAINING  RANGE 

WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  PLANT ,  PHASE  I • 

CAMP  LEJEUNE  NAVAL  HOSPITAL 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS 

CHERRY  POINT  MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION' 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  TRAINING  FACILITY 

COMMUNICATIONS  CENTER 

AIR  FORCE 
POPE  AFB 

ADD/ALTER  DORMITORIES 

DINING  FACILITY 

SEYMOUR  JOHNSON  AFB 

ADD/ALTER  DORMITORIES 

MUNITIONS  MAINTENANCE  SUPPORT  FACILITY 

DEFENSE-WIDE 
FORT  BRAGG 

MEDICAL  TRAINING  FACILITY 

SOF  BARRACKS  COMPLEX 

FT  BRAGG  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

HOSPITAL  REPLACEMENT,  PHASE  II 

CAMP  LEJEUNE  MARINE  CORPS  BASE 

AUDITORIUM/BAND  ROOM.  HIGH  SCHOOL 

MULTI-PURPOSE  ROOM,  STONE  STREET  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
FAYETTEVILLE 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 

ARMY  RESERVE 
MOREHEAD  CITY 

ADD/ALTER  USARC/OMS/AREA  MAINT  SPT  ACTIVITY 

TOTAL .  NORTH  CAROLINA 




15,000 

540 

540 



1  ,450 

7,100 

7.100 

23.000 

23,000 

71 .600 

71 ,600 

"~"~~ 

5,500 

7,590 

7,690 

5,300 

5,300 

28,300 

28,300 

2.370 

2.370 

4.040 

4.040 

3.460 

3.460 

4,300 

4.300 

4,300 

4.300 

4,900 

4,900 

480 

480 

18.450 

18,450 

20.000 

20.000 

8.838 

8.838 

195,000 

35.000 

1  .455 

1  .465 

328 

328 

473 

9,335 
421 ,269 


473 

9.335 
283.219 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 
AIR  FORCE 

GRAND  FORKS  AFB  _  .__ 

HYDRANT  FUEL  SYSTEW 3.2bO 

REPAIR  AIRCRAFT  PAVEMENTS —       10.200 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 2  .  600       2  .  600 

MINOT  AFB 

REPAIR  RUNWAY/TAXIWAY 8.500 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 2  .  000       2  ,  000 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

GRAND  FORKS  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

LIFE  SAFETY  UPGRADE 860  860 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
BISMARCK 

AVIATION  C- 12  HANGAR 1.297        1,300 

CAMP  GRAFTON  (DEVILS  LAKE) 

RANGE.  MODIFIED  RECORD  FIRE 1  .038       1  .038 

HEATING  PLANT  ADDITION 1  ,826       1  ,826 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
HECTOR  FIELD  (FARGO) 

UPGRADE  STORM  DRAINAGE 400         400 

TOTAL .  NORTH  DAKOTA 10,021       31  ,  974 

OHIO 
AIR  FORCE 

WRIGHT-PATTERSON  AFB 

ADD/ALTER  ACQUISITION  MANAGEMENT  COMPLEX,  PHASE  II 

ADD  TO  AVIONICS  RESEARCH  LAB,  PHASE  II 

RENOVATE  ELECTRIC  SUBSTATIONS 

SEAL  FUEL  CONTAINMENT  DIKES 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 

ACQUISITION  MANAGEMENT  COMPLEX 

FIRE  STATION 

FIRE  PROTECTION  SYSTEM 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

DEFENSE  ELECTRONICS  SUPPLY  CENTER,  DAYTON 

INSTALL  GAS-FIRED  BOILERS 

DEFENSE  CONSTRUCTION  SUPPLY  CENTER.  COLUMBUS 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
RICKENBACKER  AIRPORT 

CONSOLIDATED  DINING  FACILITY 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

MANSFIELD  LAHM  AIRPORT 

MEDICAL  TRAINING  AND  DINING  FACILITY 

TOLEDO  EXPRESS  AIRPORT 

ADD/ALTER  OPERATIONS  AND  TRAINING  FACILITY 

FIRE  SUPPRESSION  SYSTEMS 

TAXIWAY  AND  ARM/DEARM  PADS 

ARMY  RESERVE 
COLUMBUS 

USARC/OMS/AMSA/DS-GS  SHOP 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
YOUNGSTOWN  MAP 

SHORTFIELD  LANDING  ZONE 

WIDEN  AIRCRAFT  PARKING  APRON 

TOTAL ,  OHIO 


12.850 

12.850 

5.650 

5.650 

4,450 

4.450 

1  .500 

1  ,500 

3.200 

3,200 



14,400 



1  ,230 



1  .400 

6,000 



3.100 

3,100 

,,  ^  ^ 

1  ,250 

14,701 


2,900 

1  ,800 
1  ,100 
1  .950 


14,701 


1  ,450 

6,400 

1  .450 

1 

52,901 

79.331 

INSTALLATION  BUDGET  CONFERENCE 

&  PROJECT  REQUEST   AGREEMENT 

OKLAHOfAA 
ARMY 

FORT  SILL 

CENTRAL  VEHICLE  WASH  FACILITY " 7.600 

ENVIRONMENTAL  TRAINING  CENTER 3.700 

WHOLE  BARRACKS  RENEWAL 15,  700       1  5  ,  700 

AIR  FORCE 
ALTUS  AFB 

C-17  ADD  TO  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY  -  DBOF..       3,300        3,300 
C-17  ADD  TO  FLIGHT  SIMULATION  TRNG  FACILITY  -  DBOF     •  2,850       2,850 

C-17  FIRE  STATION  -  DBOF 780  780 

DROP  ZONE  LAND  ACQUISITION 780 

TINKER  AFB 

ALTER  HYDRANT  FUELING  SYSTEM 4,129       4,129 

ENGINEERING  AND  CONTRACT  SUPPORT  FACILITY 5,900        5,900 

INDUSTRIAL  WASTEWATER  REGIONAL  CONNECTION  -  DBOF..       5.400        5,400 

MILSTAR  COMMUNICATIONS  GROUND  TE?l«INAL 800  

SEAL  FUEL  CONTAINMENT  DIKES 620  620 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STO.RAGE  TANKS 4,700        4,700 

VANCE  AFB 

AIRFIELD  PAVEMENTS.  PHASE  IV 5,000 

T-1  SPECIALIZED  UPT  MAINTENANCE  SUPPORT.. 2,700        2.700 

UPGRADE  AIRFIELD  LIGHTING 3.300       3.300 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
FREDERICK 

ARMORY 1  .  200 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
TULSA  lAP 

ADD/ALTER  FIRE  STATION 460  460 

WILL  ROGERS  WORLD  AIRPORT  (OKLAHOMA  CITY) 

COMPOSITE  SUPPORT  FACILITY 3.900       3,900 

MOBILITY  EQUIPMENT  STORAGE  WAREHOJSE 950         950 

TOTAL.  OKLAHOMA 55,489      72.969 

OREGON 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMP  WITHYCOMBE 

SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 

PENDLETON 

AVIATION  SUPPORT  FACILITY 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
PORTLAND  lAP 

ADD/ALTER  FIRE  STATION 

DRAINAGE  IMPROVEMENTS 

KINGSLEY  FIELD/KLAMATH  FALLS 

REPAIR  RUNWAY/TAXIWAY 

TOTAL ,  OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
ARMY 

TOBYHANNA  ARMY  DEPOT 

WATER  POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 

NAVY 

PHILADELPHIA  NAV  INACTIVE  SHIP  MAINT  FAC 

BERTHING  WHARF  IMPROVEMENTS,  PHASE  II 

PHILADELPHIA  NAVY  AVIATION  SUPPLY  OFFICE 

ELECTRICAL  DISTRIB  SYSTEM  UPGRADE  -  DBOF 

PHILADELPHIA  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

ASBESTOS  REMOVAL  FACILITY 

POWER  PLANT  MODERNIZATION 




7,569 



3.515 

500 
.   600 

500 

950 



8.500 

1  ,100 

21.034 

750 

8,660 
1  ,900 


750 

8,660 

1  ,900 

2,300 
11 ,500 
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DEFENSE-WIDE 

OLMSTEAD  FIELD,  HARRISBURG  lAP 

SOF  AVIONICS/ECM  POD  FACILITY 1  ,  300        1  .  300 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
FORT  INDIANTOWN  GAP 

STATE  MILITARY  FACILITY 9,200 

JOHNSTOWN 

ADDITION  TO  JOINT  ARMED  FORCES  AVIATION  FACILITY..         5.004 

ARMORY  EXPANSION 3  .  309 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

FT  INDIANTOWN  GAP  ANG  COMMUNICATIONS  SITE  (LICKDALE) 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  MAINTENANCE  SHOPS 850  850 

STATE  COLLEGE 

COMMUNICATIONS  ELECTRONICS  TRAINING  COMPLEX 9,700 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

GREATER  PITTSBURGH  lAP 

BASE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COMPLEX — -       3,100 

JET  FUEL  STORAGE  COMPLEX 4  .  300       4  ,  300 

OFF  BASE  FIRING  RANGE 1.300       1,300 

TOTAL,  PENNSYLVANIA 19,060       63,173 

RHODE  ISLAND 
NAVY 

NEWPORT  NAVAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  CENTER 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS 7.500        7,500 

ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  UPGR.ADE,  PHASE  II..       3.800       3.800 
DEFENSE-WIDE 

NEWPORT  NAVAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  CENTER 

MEDICAL  CLINIC,  PHASE  II —       4.000 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
COVENTRY  AGS 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 840  840 

NORTH  SMITHFIELD  ANGS  (SLATERSVILLE) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 550  550 

QUONSET  STATE  AIRPORT  (WARWICK) 

BASE  ENGINEER  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 2,750       2.750 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 890         890 

NAVY  RESERVE 
NETC  NEWPORT 

CONSTRUCTION  BATTALION  UNIT  ADDITION 500  500 

TOTAL.  RHODE  ISLAND 16.830      20,830 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
ARMY 

FORT  JACKSON 

OPERATIONS  FACILITY 1.100        1,100 

RANGE  UPGRADE 1  ,  600       1  .  600 

NAVY 

BEAUFORT  MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS.  PHASE  II 8.390       8,390 

JET  FUEL  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  IMPROVEMENT 2.510        2,510 

CHARLESTON  NAVAL  WEAPONS  STATION 

FIRE  PROTECTION  PIPELINE  -  DBOF 580         580 

AIR  FORCE 

CHARLESTON  AF3 

FIRE  TRAINING  FACILITY  -  DBOF 1,100       1,100 

SHAW  AFB 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 2,650       2.650 

CONTROL  TOWER 2  ,  700       2  ,  700 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 520         520 
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ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
COLUMBIA 

COMBINED  SUPPORT/MAINTENANCE  SHOP 8,616 

LAND  ACQUISITION 950 

LEESBURG 

WASH  RACK/FUEL  FACILITY —       1  .  009 

SUMMERVILLE 

QMS —  834 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

MCENTIRE  ANGB  (EASTOVER) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TASKS 1.750        1,750 

UPGRADE  AIRFIELD  LIGHTING  AND  PAVEXENT 4.200       4.200 

ARMY  RESERVE 
FORT  JACKSON 

USARC/OMS/DS  SHOP 10,428      10,428 

TOTAL.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 37.528      48.937 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
AIR  FORCE 

ELLSWORTH  AFB 

CONSOLIDATED  ADMIN  CENTER,  PHASE! —       6.200 

ALTER  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  DOCK 630  630 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

ELLSWORTH  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

LI  FE  SAFETY  UPGRADE 1  .  400       1  .  400 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

SIOUX  FALLS  (JOE  FOSS  FIELD) 

ARMORY  ADDITION 3  ,  700 

MAINTENANCE  SHOP 1  .  700 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

JOE  FOSS  FIELD  (SIOUX  FALLS) 

ADD/ALTER  FUEL  SYSTEMS  MAINTENANCE/CORROSION  DOCK.       1.700        1  ,.700 
ALTER  COMPOSITE  OPERATIONS  AND  TflAISING  FACILITY..         350  350 

TOTAL  ,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 4  ,  080      1  5  ,  680 

TENNESSEE  ] 

NAVY  I 

MEMPHIS  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEM  IMPROVEMENTS 1  .  1  00       1  , 1  00 

FUELS  TRAINER  FACILITY 600         

POTABLE  WATER  SYSTEM  IMPROVEMENTS 350  350 

AIR  FORCE 

ARNOLD  ENGINEERING  DEV  CENTER 

UPGRADE  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANT 1  .  500       1  ,  500 

MEMPHIS  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

ADD/ALTER  HIGH-BAY  TECHNICAL  TaAIMNG  FACILITY....       3,000  

ALTER  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FACILITY 2,000  

RENOVATE  DORMITORY 1  .  200  

DEFENSE-WIDE 

MILLINGTON  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

HOSPITAL  LIFE  SAFETY/SEISMIC  UPGRiJE ,  PHASE  II....       5,000        5,000 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  ) 

CAMDEN 

ARMORY  ADDITION 714 

ELIZABETHTON 

ARMORY  STORAGE  ADDITION 1  00 

JEFFERSON  CITY 

ARMORY 952 

MILAN 

ARMORY 1,357 
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SEVIERVILLE 

ARMORY 1.352 

SMYRNA 

ARMORY J         3.934 

WAREHOUSE 71 0 

TIPTONVILLE 

ARMORY 1.157 

WAVERLY 

ARMORY  ADDITION 587 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

ALCOA  AIR  NATIONAL  3UARD  STATION 

ADD/ALTER  COMMUNICATIONS  ELECTRONICS  TRNG  FACILITY       1.300        1,300 
MCGHEE-TYSON  AIRPORT  (ALCOA) 

PMEC  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  FACILITY 2.200        2.200 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 1  .  1  00       1  , 1  00 

NASHVILLE  MAP 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TA.SKS 1  .000        1  .000 

NAVY  RESERVE 

NMCRC  CHATTANOOGA 

RESERVE  CENTER  REPLACEMENT 3,690       3.690 

TOTAL,  TENNESSEE 24.040      28.103 

TEXAS 
ARMY 

FORT  BLISS 

CONSOLIDATED  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 

FORT  HOOD 

BATTALION  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  BUILDING 

CLOSE  COMBAT  TACTICAL  TRAINER  FACILITY 

COLD/DRY  STORAGE  FACILITY 

DEPLOYMENT  STORAGE  FACILITY 

TACTICAL  EQUIPMENT  SHOP 

TEST  AND  EVALUATION  SUPPORT  FACILITY 

WHOLE  BARRACKS  RENEWAL 

FORT  SAM  HOUSTON 

FIRE  STATION 

MULTI-PURPOSE  FAMILY  SERVICE  CENTER 

NAVY 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS  IMPROVEMENTS 

AIR  FORCE 
BROOKS  AFB 

CENTER  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  EXCELLENCE 

DYESS  AFB 

ADD/ALTER  DORMITORIES 

UPGRADE  HYDRANT  FUELING  SYSTEM.  PK^^SE  11 

WEAPONS  STORAGE  AREA  SECURITY 

GOODFELLOW  AFB 

BASE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COMPLEX 

KELLY  AFB 

ADD/ALTER  DORMITORIES  -  DBOF... 

ALTER  WEAPON  SYSTEM  SUPPORT  CTR.  PH.ASE  11  -  DBOF.. 

C-17  ADD/ALTER  NDI  FACILITY  -  DBOF...  . 

C-17  ALTER  DEPOT  AVIONICS  FACILITY  -  DBOF 

C-17  ENGINEERING  TEST  LABORATORY 

UPGRADE  SANITARY  SEWER  MAINS 

UPGRADE  STORM  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM.  PHASE  I 

UPGRADE  TAXIWAY 

/ 


14.000 

14.000 



12.800 



2.800 



5.600 

7.500 

7,500 

13,400 

13.400 



1  .500 

5.300 

5 .  30'0 

5.200 

5.200 

18.000 

18.000 



1  ,300 

4.351 

4.351 

1  .670 

1  .670 

8.400 




5.200 

9,500 

9.500 

890 

890 

3,700 

3.700 

2,000 

2.000 

7.800 

7,800 

4,900 

4,900 

731 

731 

2,600 

2,600 

3,000 

3,000 

2,900 

2,900 

3,550 

3.550 
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LACKLAND  APS 

ALTER  BASE  SUPPORT  FACILITY 5.400  5.400 

BASE  CONTRACTING  CENTER 2.450  2.450 

MISSION  SUPPORT  CENTER 7.543  7.543 

TRAINING  SERVICES  FACILITIES 5.800  5.800 

DORMITORY 8  ,  900  8  .  900 

LACKLAND  TRAINING  ANNEX 

VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 1  .  200          

LAUGHLIN  AFB 

FIRE  STATION 2.400  2.400 

UPGRADE  AIRFIELD  LIGHTING 3.000  3,000 

UPGRADE  AIRFIELD  PAVEMENT 3.250  3.250 

RANDOLPH  AFB 

CONTROL  TOWER 2  .  800  2  .  800 

UPGRADE  ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 2,500  2,500 

REESE  AFB 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 900  900 

CLJCppADQ      APR 

ADD/ALTER  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 780  780 

ENJJPT  ALTER  FLIGHT  TRAINING  FACILITY 2.200       2.200 

FIRE  TRAINING  FACILITY 850         850 

DORMITORY 14.200      14.200 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

FORT  SAM  HOUSTON 

COMBAT  MEDIC  TRAINING  COMPLEX 1  .400        1  ,400 

HOSPITAL  REPLACEMENT,  PHASE  VI I 75.000      50,000 

NCO  ACADEMY-AMEDD  CENTER  AND  SCHOOL 3.400       3.400 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CORPUS  CHRISTI 

ADD/ALTER  ARMORY 2.719 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 991 

LUBBOCK 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOPS  &  AFRC.  PHASE  II.         1,725 

WESLACO 

ARMORY  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 5.567 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

ELLINGTON  FIELD  (HOUSTON) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 1.600        1.600 

KELLY  AFB  (SAN  ANTONIO) 

BASE  SUPPLY  WAREHOUSE 4  .  300 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 550         560 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
KELLY  AFB 

RED  HORSE  STRUCTURAL/UTILITY  FACILITY 2,300       2,300 

TOTAL.  TEXAS 259.425     286.128 


UTAH  ' 

ARMY 

DUGWAY  PROVING  GROUND 

LIFE  SCIENCES  TEST  FACILITY 16,500 

TOOELE  ARMY  DEPOT 

TREATY  COMPLIANCE  FACILITY 1  ,  500 

AIR  FORCE 
HILL  AFB 

FIRE  TRAINING  FACILITY  -  DBOF 880 

UPGRADE  INDUSTRIAL  WASTEWATER  COLLECTION  SYSTEM...         

UPGRADE  INDUSTRIAL  WASTEWATER  TRTMNT  PLANT  -  DBOF.       5,100 

UPGRADE  WATER  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 2,400 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

DEFENSE  REUTILIZATION  AND  MKTG  OFC  HILL  AFB 

FIRE  PROTECTION  AND  OPEN  STORAGE 1  .  700 


16.500 
1  ,500 


( 


880 
6.200 
5.100 
2.400 


1  ,700 
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ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

CAMP  WILLIAMS  ^^^ 

RANGE.  INFANTRY  SQUAD  BATTLE  COURSE 1  .066        1  ,066 

RANGE  ,  MOUT  ASSAULT  COURSE 850          850 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  lAP 

ADD/ALTER  COMMUNICATION  AND  ELECTRONICS  FACILITY..  850          850 

ALTER  COMPOSITE  SUPPORT  FACILITY 950          950 

SITE  RESTORATION 2^000   ^     2^000 

TOTAL,  UTAH 33.796      39.995 

J     VERMONT 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMP  JOHNSON 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 1  .002        1  .002 

JERICHO 

TRAINING  SITE  SUPPORT  FACILITY 304  304 

TRAINING  FACILITY 3.200 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
BURLINGTON  lAP 

FIRE  STATION 1  ,  500    ll^°? 

TOTAL  ,  VERMONT 2  ,  806        6  .  006 

VIRGINIA 
ARMY 

FORT  BELVOIR 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 8  ,  000 

OPERATIONS  FACILITY 860         860 

FORT  LEE 

APPLIED  INSTRUCTION  FACILITY 12,600       12.600 

WHOLE  BARRACKS  RENEWAL 20  ,  000       20  ,  000 

FORT  MYER 

WHOLE  BARRACKS  RENEWAL 6  ,  800        6 .  800 

NAVY 

CHESAPEAKE  MARINE  CORPS  SEC  FORCE  BATTN  NW 

ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION  BUILDING 2.320       2.320 

INDOOR  RANGE  COMPLEX 3  .  060       3  .  060 

CRANEY  ISLAND  FLT  AND  INDUS  SUPPLY  CTR  ANNEX 

WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  PLANT  MODS  -  D3-DF 11.  740       1  1  .  740 

NORFOLK  CDR  OPERATIONAL  TEST  AND  EVAL  FORCE 

OPERATIONS  TEST  AND  EVALUATION  MANAGEMENT  CENTER..       8,100        8,100 
NORFOLK  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS 12.270      12,270 

NORFOLK  NAVAL  AVIATION  DEPOT 

AIRCRAFT  REWORK  FACILITY  -  DBOF 17.800         

NORFOLK  NAVY  PUBLIC  WORKS  CENTER 

TRASH  RECYCLE  FACILITY  ADDITION  -  DBOF 5.330       5.330 

OCEANA  NAS 

REPLACE  FUEL  TANK  FARM 1  .  800 

PORTSMOUTH  NORFOLK  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS 13.420       13.420 

QUANTICO  MARINE  CORPS  COMBAT  DEV  COMMAND 

ANTI-ARMOR  TRACKING  AND  LIVE  FIRE  RANGE 3.600        3.600 

REHAB  INSTRUCTIONAL  SPACE 5.000 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 3.850       3.850 

WALLOPS  IS  NAVAL  SURFACE  WEAPONS  CTR  DET 

SHIP  SELF-DEFENSE  ENGINEERING  FACILITY 10.170      10.170 
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AIR  FORCE 

LANGLEY  AFB 

ADD/ALTER  OPERATIONS  FACILITY 5.373 

BASE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COMPLEX.  PHASE  I 4.000       5.300 

FIRE  STATION 3,850       3.850 

RESTORE  KING  STREET  BRIDGE 4.100       4.100 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 500          500 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

FORT  BELVOIR  ^  „^^ 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BUILDING 5.200       5.200 

DEFENSE  GENERAL  SUPPLY  CENTER  ^  ^^„ 

ALTER  HAZARDOUS  MATERIAL  WAREHOUSE 2,900        2.900 

HAZARDOUS  MATERIAL  PROCESSING  FACILITY 4.600        4.600 

SHEDS  FOR  OIL  STORAGE 9  ,  500       9  .  500 

FORT  EUSTIS  ^  ^^„ 

LIFE  SAFETY  UPGRADE 3.650        3.650 

NAVAL  AMPHIBIOUS  BASE.  LITTLE  CREEK 

SOF  SPECBOATRON  PATROL  COASTAL  SUPTORT 7.500        7.500 

PORTSMOUTH  NAVAL  HOSPITAL  

HOSPITAL  REPLACEMENT,  PHASE  V. 211.900       20,000 

QUANTICO  MARINE  CORPS  COMBAT  DEV  COMMAND 

QUANTICO  HIGH  SCHOOL  ADDITION 422          422 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

CAMP  PENDLETON  ANGB  (VIRGINIA  BEACH) 

BASE  CIVIL  ENGI-NEER  MAINTENANCE/STORAGE  FACILITY..  1.150       1.150 

RICHARD  E  BYRD  lAP  (SANDSTON) 

ADD/ALTER  FUEL  SYSTEMS  MAINTENANCE  DOCK 1.300        1.300 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TASKS 1.100        1.100 

NAVY  RESERVE 

MCRC  DAM  NECK  (CAMP  PENDLETON) 

ELECTRONICS  MAINTENANCE  SHOP 1  .000 _'_    __ 

TOTAL.  VIRGINIA 399.955    ^  200.992 


WASHINGTON 
ARMY 

FORT  LEWIS 

INCINERATOR  BUILDING  COMPLETION 14.200 

NAVY 

BANGOR  NAVAL  SUBMARINE  BASE 

MESS  HALL  ADDITION 1  .720 

OILY  WASTE  TREATMENT  FACILITY 1  .380 

EVERETT  NAVAL  STATION 

BREAKWATER 22  .  200 

STEAM  PLANT 1 1  .  800 

KEYPORT  NAVAL  UNDERSEA  WARFARE  CENTER  DIV 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  STORAGE  FACILITY  -  DBOF 8.980 

AIR  FORCE 

FAIRCHILD  AFB 

INTELLIGENCE  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FACILITY 3.500 

MCCHORD  AFB 

ADD/ALTER  DORMITORIES  -  DBOF 6.500 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  COMPLEX  -  DBOF 4.400 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

FAIRCHILD  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

UTILITY/LIFE  SAFETY  UPGRADE 8.250 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

YAKIMA  TRAINING  CENTER  (YAKIMA) 

RANGE.  MACHINE  GUN  MODIFICATION 1,527 


14.200 


1  .720 
1  .380 

22.200 
11 .800 

8.980 


3.500 

5.500 

4.400 


8.250 
1  .527 
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AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

BELLINGHAM  MUNICIPAL  AIRPORT  ANG 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 420         420 

CAMP  MURRAY  ANGS  (TACOMA) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TA.NKS 380  380 

FOUR  LAKES  COMMUNICATIONS  STATION  (C-iENEY) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 360         360 

PAINE  FIELD  ANG  STATION  (EVERETT) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 320         320 

SEATTLE  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  BASE 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 320         320 

ARMY  RESERVE 
FORT  LEWIS 

USARC/OMS/AMSA/ECS/WAREHOUSE 14.703       14.703 

NAVY  RESERVE 

JOINT  TRAINING  CENTER  EVERETT 

RESERVE  CENTER  REPLACEMENT 2  .  550       2  .  550 

BANGOR 

RESERVE  CENTER 3.000 

TOTAL.  WASHINGTON 103.510      106.510 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

E  WV  REGIONAL  APT  (MARTINSBURG) 

ADD  TO  AERIAL  PORT  TRAINING  FACILITY 390         390 

YEAGER  AIRPORT  (CHARLESTON) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 370  370 

TOTAL.  WEST  VIRGINIA 760         760 

WISCONSIN 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAM?  WILLIAMS 

COMBINED  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 11.900 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

BILLY  MITCHELL  FIELD  (MILWAUKEE) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TA.SKS 600  500 

TRUAX  FIELD  (MADISON) 

FIRE  STATION 1  .400        1  .400 

VOLK  FIELD  (CAMP  DOUGLAS) 

REPLACE  UNDERGROUND  FiJEL  STORAGE  TA,SKS 510         510 

NAVY  RESERVE  1 

NMCRC  GREEN  BAY 

RESERVE  CENTER  ADDITION 650         650 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

BILLY  MITCHELL  FIELD 

ADD  FIRE  PROTECTION  TO  AIRCRAFT  HAS'OA.RS '.       1.500       1.500 

UPGRADE  BASE  FUELS  COMPLEX 1  .800       1  .800 

TOTAL  ,  WISCONSIN 6  .  460       1  8  .  360 

V/YOMING 
AIR  FORCE 

F  E  WARREN  AFB 

REMOTE  MISSILE  CREW  FACILITIES 3.800        3,800 

RENOVATE  SECURITY  POLICE  OPERATIONS 6.000        6,000 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 2.200        2.200 

WEAPONS  STORAGE  AREA  SECURITY 640  640 
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ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
CAMP  GUERNSEY 

BARRACKS  RENOVATION 3,338 

TOTAL.  WYOMING 12.640      15.978 

CONUS  CLASSIFIED 
ARMY 

CLASSIFIED  LOCATIONS 

CLASSIFIED  PROJECTS 3.000       1  .852 

AIR  FORCE 

CLASSIFIED  LOCATION 

OMEGA  FACILITIES 2.600       2.600 

SPECIAL  TACTICAL  UNIT  DETACHMENT  FACILITY 5.540        5.540 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

CLASSIFIED  LOCATION 

SITE  IMPROVEMENTS 5,600       5.600 

TOTAL.  CONUS  CLASSIFIED 16.740      15.592 

CONUS  VARIOUS 
NAVY  '^ 

CONUS  VARIOUS 

WASTEWATER  COLLECTION  &  TREATMENT  SYSTEM 3.260       3.260 

ANTIGUA 
AIR  FORCE 

ANTIGUA  ISLAND 

SLFI-UPGRADE  BACKUP  GENERATOR 1.000       1,000 

ASCENSION  ISLAND 
AIR  FORCE 

ASCENSION  ISLAND 

SLFI-V;ASTEV'»ATER  treatment  plant 3.400        3.400 

DIEGO  GARCIA 
AIR  FORCE 

DIEGO  GARCIA 

GPS  INSTRUMENTATION  FACILITY 1,700        1.700 

SATELLITE  TRACKING  STORAGE  FACILITY 560  560 

DEFENSE-WIDE 
DIEGO  GARCIA 

FUEL  TANKAGE ' 9.558        9.558 

TOTAL,  DIEGO  GARCIA 11,818       11.818 

GERMANY 
AIR  FORCE 

RAMSTEIN  AB 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 3.100       3,100 

GREENLAND 
AIR  FORCE 
THULE  AB 

WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  PLANT 5.492        5,492 

TOTAL.  GREENLAND 5.492        5,492 
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GUAM 
NAVY 

ANDERSON  AIR  FORCE  BASE  NAVAL  AIR  FACILITY 

BACHELOR  ENLISTED  QUARTERS  RENOVATION 3,560        3.560 

BACHELOR  OFFICER  QUARTERS  MODERNIZATION 3,750       3.750 

FLEET  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY  CENTER 

GAS  BOTTLE  STORAGE  FACILITY  -  DBOF 1  .  240  

INTEGRATED  STORAGE  HANDLING  FACILITY  -  DBOF 21.200      21,200 

MILITARY  SEALIFT  COMMAND  OFFICE 

MILITARY  SEALI FT  COMMAND  OPERATIONS  3LDG 2.170         

NAVAL  HOSPITAL 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 2,460       2.460 

NAVAL  MAGAZINE 

INERT  STOREHOUSES 3 .  750         

NAVAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  COMMAND  CENTER 

OCEANOGRAPHY  BUILDING  ALTERATIONS 690  

NAVAL  STATION 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  ADDITION 2.020       2.020 

EXPLOSIVE  ORDNANCE  DISPOSAL  OPERATIONS  FACILITY...      12.500       12.500 
NAVY  PUBLIC  WORKS  CENTER 

SEWERAGE  TREATMENT  PLANT  -  DBOF 7  ,  230       7  .  230 

TRANSPORTATION  PARTS  STORAGE  FACILITY  -  DBOF 1.610         

WATERFRONT  UTILITIES  -  DBOF 11.840  

AIR  FORCE 

ANDERSEN  AFB 

UNDERGROUND  FUEL  STORAGE  TANKS 4,100  

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
BARRIGADA 

U.S.  PROPERTY/FISCAL  OFFICE/WAREHO'JSE,  PHASE  II...         1.573 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
ANDERSON  AFB 

BASE  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  WAREHOUSE 400  400 

TOTAL ,  GUAM 78,520      54  .  693 

ITALY 
NAVY 

NAPLES  NAVAL  SUPPORT  ACTIVITY 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  FACILITIES.  PHASE  I 11,740       11.740 

SIGONELLA  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 3,460       3,460 

TOTAL.  ITALY 15.200       15.200 

KWAJALEIN 
ARMY 

KWAJALEIN 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  FACILITY 11,200       11.200 

UNACCOMPANIED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 10.000       10.000 

TOTAL.  KWAJALEIN 2i'y200      2^200' 

OMAN 
AIR  FORCE 

THUMRAIT  AB  (^ 

WAR  READINESS  MATERIEL  COVERED  STOR.AGE  FACILITY...       1.800^ 

PUERTO  RICO 
DEFENSE-WIDE 

DEFENSE  FUEL  SUPPORT  POINT  ROOSEVELT  ROADS 

FUEL  TANKAGE 5  ^  800  
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AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
PUERTO  RICO  lAP. 

ADD/ALTER  F-1  6  AVIONICS  SHOP 320         320 

ALTER  FUEL  SYSTEMS  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 750  750 

UPGRADE  F-1 6  AIRCRAFT  PARKING  RAMP  SECURITY  SYSTEM       2,000  ■      2.000 

TOTAL.  PUERTO  RICO '.  .  .' 8,870       3,070 

QATAR 
AIR  FORCE 
DOHA 

WAR  READINESS  MATERIEL  WAREHOUSE 5,500  

SPAIN 
NAVY 

ROTA  NAVAL  STATION 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER ." 2,670       2,570 

TURKEY 
AIR  FORCE 

INCIRLIK  AB 

ADD/ALTER  DORMITORIES 2,400       2.400 

UNITED  KINGDOM 
AIR  FORCE 

RAF  MILDENHALL 

C-1  30  PHASE  MAINTENANCE  HANGAR 4.800        4.800 

OVERSEAS  CLASSIFIED 
ARMY 

OVERSEAS  CLASSIFIED 

COMMUNICATIONS  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 3.600  

DEFENSE-WIDE 

OVERSEAS  CLASSIFIED 

POWERHOUSE 10.755      10. 755 

TOTAL,  OVERSEAS  CLASSIFIED 14,355      10,755 

NATO 
NATO  INFRASTRUCTURE 240 .  000      1  40 ,  000 

WORLDWIDE  UNSPECIFIED 
ARMY 

UNSPECIFIED  WORLDWIDE  LOCATIONS 

HOST  NATION  SUPPORT 25  ,  000       25  ,  000 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN , 84,441       84.441 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 12,000       12,000 

NAVY 

UNSPECIFIED  WORLDWIDE  LOCATIONS 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 64.373       64.373 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 5.500       5,500 

AIR  FORCE 

UNSPECIFIED  WORLDWIDE  LOCATIONS 

GENERAL  REDUCTION -6,700 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN ; 63,180       63.882 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 6.844        6.844 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

UNSPECIFIED  WORLDWIDE  LOCATIONS 

CONTINGENCY  CONSTRUCTION 12,  200       1  2  .  200 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  IMPROVEMENT  PROG.RAM 50.000       50.000 
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PLANNING  AND  DESIGN  ,  ^^^ 

SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND 5,700  7,700 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  ORaANIZATION 535  535 

DEFENSE  LEVEL  ACTIVITIES 10,305  10.305 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  SUPPORT  ACTIVITY 25.865  _?^:?!L 

SUBTOTAL.  PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 42.405  44.405 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 

ON-SITE  INSPECTION  AGENCY 81  2  812 

SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND 2.922  4.922 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  ORa^NIZATION 2.192  2.192 

DEFENSE  LEVEL  ACTIVITIES 2,000  2.000 

JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 5.975  5.975 

DOD  DEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 4  .  000  4  .  000 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  SUPPORT  ACTIVITY 3.757  .3.757 

SUBTOTAL.  UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 21.658  23.658 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

UNSPECIFIED  WORLDWIDE  LOCATIONS 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 522  10,271 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 5.000  5.000 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

UNSPECIFIED  WORLDWIDE  LOCATIONS 

GENERAL  REDUCTION -5 .  740 

PU\NNING  AND  DESIGN 9.900  10.868 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION ^  4.000  4.000 

ARMY  RESERVE 

UNSPECIFIED  WORLDWIDE  LOCATIONS 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 4,897  7.004 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 2.100  2,100 

NAVY  RESERVE 

UNSPECIFIED  WORLDWIDE  LOCATIONS 

GENERAL  REDUCTION -9,140 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 1  ,  359  1,815 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 1  .042  1  ,042 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

UNSPECIFIED  WORLDWIDE  LOCATIONS 

GENERAL  REDUCTION -2 ,  780 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 3  .  400  3  .  989 

UNSPECIFIED  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 3.904  3.904 

TOTAL.  WORLDWIDE  UNSPECIFIED 423,725  417,936 

WORLDWIDE  VARIOUS 
ARMY 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

RESCISSION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 -~  -4,700 

RESCISSION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 -9.200 

NAVY 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

UVND  ACQUISITION 1.340  1,340 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

HOST  NATION  INFRASTRUCTURE  SUPPORT 2  .  960  2  ,  960 

RESCISSION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 —  -7,662 

RESCISSION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 -14.406 

RESCISSION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 —  -62.899 

RESCISSION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 -37.660 
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AIR  FORCE 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

iRESCISSION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 -8,315 

\rESCISSION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 -5.550 

l^g^ISSION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 -12.980 

RESCISSION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 -2.250 

DEFENSE-WIDE 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

RESCISSION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 -15.500 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 
UNSPECIFIED  LOCATIONS 

INDOOR  RANGE  MODERNIZATION 637         637 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

ARMORY  UNIT  STORAGE  BUILDINGS 750          750^ 

TOTAL.  WORLDWIDE  VARIOUS 5,687    -176,435 

FAMILY  HOUSING.  ARMY 

CALIFORNIA  ^  ^^^ 

FORT  IRWIN  (220  UNITS) 25.000      25.000 

HAWAI I 

SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS  (260  UNITS) 39,000      39.000 

SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS  (88  UNITS) 13.000       13,000 

MARYLAND 

FORT  MEADE  (275  UNITS) 26,000      26.000 

NEVADA 

HAWTHORNE  AAP 

DEMOLISH  ABANDONED  HOUSING  UNITS 500 

NEW  YORK 

U.S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY  (100  UNITS) 15,000       15.000 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

FORT  BRAGG  (224  UNITS) 18.000       18,000 

WISCONSIN  ^  ^^^ 

FORT  MCCOY  (16  UNITS) 2.950       2.950 

CONSTRUCTION  IMPROVEMENTS 67,530      77.630 

PLANNING 11  .805       ^  ll?°^_ 

SUBTOTAL.  CONSTRUCTION. 218,285      228,885 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

FURNISHINGS  ACCOUNT 41.707       41.707 

MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNT 81.163       81,163 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNT 1  .  840        1  .  840 

SERVICES  ACCOUNT 62  .  447      62  .  447 

UTILITIES  ACCOUNT 281.348      281,348 

LEASING 268.139      268,139 

MAINTENANCE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY 388,528      388,528 

INTEREST  PAYMENTS 17           17 

GENERAL  REDUCTION -56^000^ 

SUBTOTAL,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 1,125,189    1,069.189 

PLUS  APPROPRIATION  FOR  DEBT  REDUCTION 412      ^   ^41^2 

TOTAL,  FAMILY  HOUSING,  ARMY 1,343.886    1,298.486 
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FAMILY    HOUSING,    NAVY 
CALIFORNIA 

PUBLIC   WORKS   CENTER   SAN   DIEGO    (318   UNITS) 36.571  36.571 

DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA 

PUBLIC   WORKS   CENTER  WASHINGTON   DC    (188   UNITS) 21.556  21.555 

FLORIDA 

PUBLIC   WORKS   CENTER   PENSACOL^    (SELF-HELP   CENTER/ 

WAREHOUSE ) 300  300 

GEORGIA 

NAVAL  SUBMARINE  SUPPORT  BASE  KINGS  BAY  (FAMILY 

HOUSING  OFFICE/SELF-HELP  CENTER/WAREHOUSE) 790  790 

MAINE 

NAS  BRUNSWICK  (20  MOBILE  HOME  SPACES) 490  490 

VIRGINIA 

NAVAL  AIR  STATION  OCEANA  (COMMUNITY  CENTER) 860  860 

NAVAL  COMPLEX  NORFOLK  (392  UNITS) 50.674       50.674 

WASHINGTON 

NAVAL  SUBMARINE  BASE  BANGOR  (290  UNITS) 27.438       27,438 

NAS  WHIDBEY  ISLAND  (106  UNITS) 10.000 

SCOTLAND 

NAVAL  SECURITY  GROUP  ACTIVITY  EDZELL  (40  UNITS) 6.000         

UNITED  KINGDOM 

NAVAL  ACTIVITIES  LONDON  (PURCHASE  81  LEASED  UNITS)..      15.470       15.470 
VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

RESCISSION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 -14.100 

RESCISSION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 -25.018 

RESCISSION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 -1.253 

CONSTRUCTION  IMPROVEMENTS 1  90  .  696      183.135 

PLANNING 22.924      22.924 

SUBTOTAL.  CONSTRUCTION 373.769      329.837 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

FURNISHINGS  ACCOUNT 36  ,  904  36  ,  904 

MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNT 87  .  769  87  ,  769 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNT 1.133  1.133 

SERVICES  ACCOUNT 45  ,  347  45  ,  347 

UTILITIES  ACCOUNT 194,952  194,952 

LEASING 1  13,308  1  13.308 

MAINTENANCE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY 355.554  355,554 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 88  88 

GENERAL  REDUCTION -63.000 

SUBTOTAL.  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 835.055      772.055 

TOTAL.  FAMILY  HOUSING,  NAVY '1.208,824    1.101.892 

FAMILY  HOUSING.  AIR  FORCE 
ALABAMA 

MAXWELL  AFB  (55  UNITS) 4.080        4.080 

ARKANSAS 

LITTLE  ROCK  AFB  (HOUSING  OFFICE/MAINT  FACILITY) 980         980 

CALIFORNIA 

VANDEN3ERG  AFB  (166  UNITS) 21.907      21.907 

FLORIDA 

PATRICK  AFB  (155  UNITS) 15.388       15.388 

TYNDALL  AFB  (INFRASTRUCTURE  FOR  FUTURE  450  UNITS)...       5.732        5.732 

GEORGIA 

ROBINS   AFB    (118    UNITS) ' 7.424  7.424 
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ILLINOIS 

SCOTT   AFB 

HOUSING    RELOCATION.    PHASE    II 10.000 

LOUISIANA 

BARKSDALE  AFB  (118  UNITS) 8.578  8,578 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HANSCOM  AFB  (48  UNITS) 5.135  5.135 

MONTANA 

MALMSTROM  AFB  (HOUSING  OFFICE) 581  581 

TEXAS 

DYESS  AFB  (MAINTENANCE  FACILITY) '. 281  281 

LACKLAND  AFB  (111  UNITS) 8.770  8,770 

VIRGINIA 

LANGLEY  AFB  (HOUSING  OFFICE) 452  452 

WASHINGTON 

FAIRCHILD  AFB  (1  UNIT) 184  184 

WYOMING  ,„    ^,^ 

F    E   WARREN   AFB    (104    UNITS) 10.572  10.572 

ITALY 

COMISO  AB  (PURCHASE  460  LEASED  UNITS) 20.200 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS  ^  ^^^ 

RESCISSION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 "^'^SS 

RESCISSION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 -48.702 

CONSTRUCTION  IMPROVEMENTS 53,070  75.070 

PLANNING 9.901 1!'^?^_ 

SUBTOTAL,  CONSTRUCTION 173.235  131.933 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

FURNISHINGS  ACCOUNT 43  .  543  43  ,  543 

MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNT 44  .  282  44 .  282 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNT 4.639  4.639 

SERVICES  ACCOUNT 28  . 1  83  28.183 

UTILITIES  ACCOUNT 211  ,036  211  .036 

LEASING 1 1  8  .  265  1  1  8  .  266 

MAINTENANCE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY 403,942  403.942 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 21  21 

GENERAL  REDUCTION "63 .  000^ 

SUBTOTAL,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 853.912  790,912 

TOTAL.  FAMILY  HOUSING.  AIR  FORCE ' 1,027,1^47 ^??1?^L 

FAMILY  HOUSING,  DEFENSE-WIDE 

CONSTRUCTION  IMPROVEMENTS 1  59  1  59 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

FURNISHINGS  ACCOUNT 1  .977  1  ,977 

MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNT 220  220 

MlSCELLfivNEOUS  ACCOUNT 26  26 

SERVICES  ACCOUNT 416  416 

UTILITIES  ACCOUNT 898  898 
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LEASING 22.882  22.882 

MAINTENANCE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY 918  ,  ?^S 

GENERAL  REDUCTION __  --"_ "_'___ 

SUBTOTAL,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 27.337  26.337 

TOTAL,  FAMILY  HOUSING.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 27.496  26.496_ 

as=========   ===== =— 

HOMEOWNERS  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 151.400  151.400 


BASE  REALIGNMENT  AND 
CLOSURE  ACCOUNT.  PART  I 

BASE  REALIGNMENT  AND  CLOSURE  ACCOUNT.  PART  I 

BASE  REALIGNMENT  AND 
CLOSURE  ACCOUNT.  PART  II 


27.870 


12.830 


BASE  REALIGNMENT  AND  CLOSURE  ACCOUNT.  PART  II 1,800.500    1.526.310 

BASE  REALIGNMENT  AND 
CLOSURE  ACCOUNT.  PART  III 

BASE  REALIGNMENT  AND  CLOSURE  ACCOUNT.  PART  III 1.200^000    ^1^^^1°°° 

TOTAL.  BASE  REALIGNMENT  AND  CLOSURE  ACCOUNTS 3.028.370    2.683,140 
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Conference  Total— With  Comparisons            Mr.  Livingston,  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Pallone. 

The   total   new  budget  (obligational)  au-        Mr.    DORNAN,    for   60   minutes,    today  Mr.  Blackwell. 

thority  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  recommended  and  on  November  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  Mr.  BROWN  of  California, 

by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com-  and  12.  Mrs.  Bentley. 

parisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1993  amount,  the         ^-pj^g   following   Members   (at   the   re-  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

S^a?e"bms  fof  S4 'foUow"'^  ^^^   "°''^''  ^""^  ^^^^'^  °^  ^^-  Oberstar)  to  revise  and  Ms.  LONG. 

extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex-  Ms.  Kaptur. 
New  budget  (obligational)  traneous  material:)  Mrs,  COLLINS  of  Illinois, 
a^t^honty,     fiscal     year         ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^        ^^^  MINK,  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Barcia  of  Michigan. 
Budget  ■estimates'of' new                   "                   Ms.  NORTON,  for  60  minutes,  today.  ^^__^_ 
(Obligational)   authority.                                      (The    foUowing    Meniber   (at    the    re-  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
fiscal  year  1994 10.794.341.000  quest  of  Mr.  DREIER)  to  revise  and  ex- 
House  bill,  fiscal  year  1994            10.273.731.000  tend    his    remarks   and    include    extra-  Mr.   ROSE,   from   the   Committee   on 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1994           9.753,477.000  neous  material:)  House    Administration,    reported    that 
Conference  agreement,  fis-                                    Mr.  LEACH,  for  60  minutes,  today.  that    committee    had    examined    and 

ca!  year  1994 10.065,114.000        ^rpj^g   following   Member   (at   the   re-  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 

Conference           agreement  quest  of  Mr.  DORNAN)  to  revise  and  ex-  of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 

N^w'^'^^budget      (obliga-  ^^^^   ^'^   remarks   and   include   extra-  upon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

tional)  authority  fiscal  neous  material:)  H.R.  2685.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 

year  1993                                    +1668  769  000         Mr.  TUCKER,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo-  States  Code,  to  extend  the  Federal  Physi- 

Budget  estimates  of  new  ber  13.  ^ians  Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978. 

(Obligational)      author-                                                                  __^_^_  and  for  other  purposes. 

ity.  fiscal  year  1994  -729.227.000  ■ 

Hou^e    bin.    fiscal    year                                               EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

^^'^  zuo.oi/.uuu        By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  „,      „„„.„„„  ,  ,. 

Senate   bill,    fiscal    year                                        •         ^^    ^     ^^  remarks  was  granted  ^he  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 

1994  +311.637.000  ^^.                                                     ^  ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 

W.G.  (BiLi.)  HEFNER.                       (-^j^g   following  Members  (at  the  re-  ^^^  following  title: 

A^I^u.t  P  viV^'t'^'^'"*'  quest  of  Mr.  Goodlatte)  and  to  include  S.  1508.  An  act  to  amend  the  definition  of 

i,AKKit  t-_  MthK.  extraneous  matter)  *  ''"'"*'  community  for  eligibility  for  eco- 

NORMAN  D.  Dicks.                                                                  •  nomic    recovery    funds,    and   for   other   pur- 

JuLiAN  c.  DixoN.                            Mr.  ZELiFF  m  two  mstances.  g^ 

Vic  Fazio.  Mr.  Duncan.  

Steny  H.  Hoyer.                             Mr.  KING.  ^"""^^"^^ 

RONALD  D.  Coleman.                      Mr.  Gilman.  ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 

witi.iAM  H.  natcher.                   Mr.  Hunter.  OCTOBER  12.  1993 

Barbara  F.  Vucanovich.  »*„   cwnwp  .,      „^ , .  ^,    ,-      ^        , 

sonny  Callahan.                          ^t'  °^°^f  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

Helen  Delich  Bentley,                 ^^-  ^'^'^a^-  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

David  L.  Hobson.                            Mr.  t  AWELL.  -pj^g  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Joseph  McDade.                               Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  -pj^g   SPEAKER  pro   tempore.   Pursu- 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.            Mr.  MoORHEAD.  a,nt  to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 

JimSasser.                                   Mr.  Oxley.  j-ent  Resolution  161,  of  the   103d  Con- 

Daniel  K.  Inouye.                           ™'"-  Skeen.  gress.  the  House  stands  adjourned  until 

HARRY  REiD.                                    Mr.  REGULA.  ^2  noon.  Tuesday.  October  12,  1993. 

HERB  KOHL.                                    Mr.  Ramstad.  Thereupon  (at  8  o'clock  and  40  min- 

RoBERT  c.  byrd.                          Mr.  Crane.  utes  p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 

SLADE  Gorton.                              Mr.  Everett  in  two  instances.  rent    Resolution    161.    the    House    ad- 

II:^^jMnrr^.^u;  ,                         ^^^^  BENTLEY  in  three  instances.  journed  until  Tuesday.  October  12.  1993. 

Mitch  McX^ONNELL.                         ^^  CASTLE.  at  12  noon 

MARKO.  HATHELD.  ^rpj^^  following  Mcmbcrs  (at  the  re-  . 

Managers  nti  the  Part  of  the  Senate.                    ^/.,,       ^           _       v         j\-      ,j  m 

quest  of  Mr.  Oberstar)  and  to  include 

extraneous  matter:)  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr   Sawvfr  ETC. 
LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE                          „     oAwrtK. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab-        Mr.  Martinez.  tive  communications  were  taken  from 

sence  was  granted  to:                                         Mr.  Nadler.  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 

Mr.  McNuLTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr.        Mr.  Hoyer.  lows- 

GEPHARDT),  for  today  after  2  p.m.,  on         Mr.  Dellums.  1997.  a  letter  from  the  Resolution  Trust 

account  of  personal  business.                             Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Corporation,  transmitting  the  Corporation's 

Mr.  Ackerman  (at  the  request  of  Mr.         Mr.  Coleman.  stat^ents  of  financial  position  for  the  6- 

Gephardt),  for  today,  on  account  of  of-        Mr.  Hochbrueckner  in  two  instances,  month  period  ending  June  30,  1993;  to  the 

ficial  business.                                                        Mr.  Hoagland.  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 

^___^^_                                   Mr.  Condit.  Affairs. 

Mr   Kll  DEE  ^^®'  ^  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED                 Mr'  Rrpw^itpr  ^'^^^'  transmitting  notificatioiv  that  the  De- 
mi. Dnc-woitn.  partmenfs  report  on  "Federal  Government's 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to         Mr.  Beilenson.  Energy  Management  and  Conservation  Pro- 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis-         Mr.  Kreidler.  gram."  will  be  delayed;  to  the  Committee  on 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders        (The   following  Members  (at  the  re-  Energy  and  Commerce, 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to:  quest  of  Mr.  Dornan)  and  to  include  ex-  1999.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(The   following   Members  (at   the   re-  traneous  matter:)  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
quest  of  Mr.  Goodlatte)  to  revise  and        Mr.  Serrano.  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Secretary's  deter- 
pxtend   thpir  remarks  and   incliidp   ex-         Mr  Traftcant  mination  and  justification   to  exercise   the 
extend  tneir  remarKs  ana  inciuae  ex          Mr.  iraficant.  authority  granted  him  under  section  451  of 
traneous  material:)                                               Ms.  EsHOO.  ^^e    Foreign    Assistance    Act    of    1961.    as 
Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  on  No-         Mr.  Lazio.  amended,  authorizing  funds  for  a  voluntary 
vember  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  8.  9.  10.  11.  12.  15.  16.         Mr.  Klein.  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Transi- 
17,  18,  and  19.                                                           Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  tion  Authority  in  Cambodia,  pursuant  to  22 
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U.S.C.  2261:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2000.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  defense  equipment 
sold  commercially  to  Egypt  (Transmittal 
No.  OTC-37-93).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2001.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  his 
oertification  that  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
for  grants  to  Radio  Free  Europe  Radio  Lib- 
erty. Inc..  are  less  than  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  budgeted  level  of  op- 
eration because  of  exchange  rate  losses  in 
the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant 
to  22  use  28T7(aK2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

20020.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "Federal 
Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of  1993";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HEFNER:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  2446.  A  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  103-278).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  House  Joint  Resolution  228.  Res- 
olution to  approve  the  extension  of  non- 
discriminatory treatment  with  respect  to 
the  products  of  Romania  (Rept.  103-^279).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  113. 
Resolution  relating  to  the  Asia  Pacific  eco- 
nomic cooperation  organization  (Rept.  103- 
280  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina): 
H.R.  3235.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II  of 
chapfer  53  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  to 
improve  enforcement  of  antimoney  launder- 
ing laws,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 
H.R.  3236.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  State  to  include 
in  highway  construction  contracts  a  guar- 
anty or  warranty  clause  for  materials  and 
workmanship;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    BONILLA    (for    himself,    Mr 
Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
McCOLLUM,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
POMBO.  and  Ms.  Dl'NN): 
H  R.  3237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to   increase   the  expense 
treatment  under  section  179  of  such  Code  for 
the  first  3  years  a  business  is  in  existence 


and  to  allow  an  incorrte  tax  credit  for  one- 
half    of    an     individual's    self-employment 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr    BREWSTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Camp): 
H.R.  3238.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  tax  treat- 
ment    of    certain     environmental     cleanup 
costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  BYRNE: 
H.R.  3239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  deny  any  deduction  for 
certain  oil  cleanup  costs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   EVANS: 
H.R.  3240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  terms  for  ap- 
pointment for  members  of  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  and  to  ensure  pay  equity  be- 
tween those  members  and  administrative  law 
judges;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McCRERY: 
H.R.  3241.  A  bill  to  assure  that  advertise- 
ments by  States  for  participation  in  their 
lotteries  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self.   Mr      FOGLIETTA.    Mr.     LiPINSKI, 
and  Mr.  Wynn): 
H.R.  3242.  A  bill  to  prohibit  for  a  5-year  pe- 
riod the  award  of  contracts  for  the  procure- 
ment of  milk  products  for  schools  and  mili- 
tary bases  to  companies  convicted  of  violat- 
ing any  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  connection 
with  a  contract  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  with  any  school  or  other  institution 
eligible  for  payments  under  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion   Act    of    1966    or    the    National    School 
Lunch  Act;  jointly,   to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.    Mr.    Hoaoland.    Mr.    Lan- 
caster, and  Mr.  Valentine): 
H.R.  3243.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duties  on  sumatriptan  succinate  (bulk  and 
dosage  forms);   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  REYNOLDS: 
H.R.  3244.  A  bill  relating  to  the  discount 
factors  applicable  to  medical  malpractice 
companies  under  section  846  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3245  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  tax  on  fire- 
arms: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Petri): 
H.R.  3246.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  provi- 
sions of  chapters  83  and  84  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  reemployed  annu- 
itants shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  postal 
retirees  who  are  reemployed,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  to  serve  as  rural  letter  carriers  or 
rural  postmasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself  and 
Miss  Collins  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  3247.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  carry  out  certain  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  by 
prohibiting  the  practice  of  female  circumci- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By    Mr     SCHUMER   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Leach,  and  Mr.  Stark): 
H  R.  3248.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  trade  In 
financial  services;   jointly,   to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  3249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  grants  for  the 
development  of  rural  telemedicine,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Inglis  of 
South  Carolina): 
H.R.  3250.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retroactive 
application  of  the  income,  estate,  and  gift 
tax  rates  made  by  the  budget  reconciliation 
act  and  reduce  administrative  expenses  for 
agencies  by  $3  billion  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994.  1995.  and  1996;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  TORKILDSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Meehan,   Mr.   Canady.   Mr.   Copper- 
smith, Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.   Blute,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Zimmer, 
Mr.     Goss,     Mr.     Levy,     and     Mrs. 
Thurman): 
H.R.  3251.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  extend   the  provisions 
which  currently  suspend  payment  of  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  benefits 
to  individuals  imprisoned  upon  conviction  of 
a  felony  so  as  to  apply  to  all  individuals  im- 
prisoned throughout  at  least  1  month  upon 
conviction  of  any  criminal  offense,  and  to 
amend  title  XVI  of  such  act  to  suspend  a 
payment   of  supplemental   security    income 
benefits  to  such  individuals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.R.   3252.   A   bill   to  provide   for  the  con- 
servation, management,  or  study  of  certain 
rivers,  parks,  trails,  and  historic  sites,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Ms.  LONG: 
H.R.    3253.    A    bill    to    rename    Huntington 
Lake,  IN,  the  "J.   Edward  Roush  Lake";  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  So- 
malia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.    Con.    Res.    161.    Concurrent    resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Thursday.  October  7.   1993,  or  Friday, 
October  8.  1993.  to  Tuesday.  October  12.  1993. 
and   adjournment   or   recess   of   the   Senate 
from  Thursday,  October  7,  1993,  to  Wednes- 
day, October  13,  1993;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  DeFAZIO  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine.   Mr.    Lipinski.   Mr. 
LaRocco.  and  Mr.  Sander.s): 
H.  Con.  Res.  162.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  report  to  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution as  it  applies  to   the  use  of  United 
States    Armed    Forces    in    Somalia;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CAMP: 
H.    Con.    Res.    163.    Concurrent    resolution 
concerning  the  release  of  the  American  hos- 
tages in  Somalia  and  United  States  Armed 
Forces    withdrawal;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.  Res.  272.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  the 
Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  Corrupt 
Practices;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 


H  R  28:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  50:  Mr.  RUSH,  Mr.  Olver.  and  Mr. 
Yates. 

H  R.  322:  Mrs.  MoRELLA  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H  R.  393:  Mr  Hughes. 

H  R.  429:  Mr.  McCrery. 

H.R.  466:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Han- 
cock, Mr.  McDermott,  and  Mrs.  Clayton. 

H.R.  546:  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas. 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Filner,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Allard, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Bacchus  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Serrano,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Faleomavabga,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota, 
and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  760:  Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  GENE  Green  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Grams,  and  Mr.  Cunningham. 

H  R  886:  Mr.  Kingston  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  944:  Mr.  ROYCE. 

H.R.  957:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Ms.  Eddie 
Bernice  John-son  of  Texas,  Ms.  Pelosi,  and 
Ms.  Norton. 

H.R.  1048:  Mr.  Coppersmith,  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Hoagland. 

H.R.  1172:  Mr.  Farr. 

H.R.  1276:  Mr.  Machtley. 

H  R.  1302:  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1322:  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Cal- 
vert. Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Stearns.  Mr.  Bonilla.  and  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  1362:  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Wynn. 

H  R.  1399:  Mr.  Royce. 

H.R.  1423:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Ms.  Shepherd,  and  Ms.  Waters. 

H.R.  1457:  Mr.  STRICKLAND  and  Mr.  Wash- 
ington. 

H.R.  1470:  Mr.  RiDGE  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H  R.  1493:  Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1552:  Mr.  GEJDENSON  and  Mr. 
Goodlatte. 

H.R.  1627:  Mr.  ARCHER. 

H  R.  1786:  Mr.  WYNN. 

H.R.  1886:  Mr.  TORKILDSEN. 

H.R.  1933:  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  2152:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  2171:  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  2173:  Mr.  Manton 

H.R.  2211:  Mr.  D(X)LITTLE  and  Mr.  LEWIS  of 
California. 

H.R.  2292:  Mr.  ENGEL. 

H.R.  2319:  Mr.  Deal,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
McCi.osKEY,  Ms.  Pelosi.  and  Mr.  Wynn. 

H.R.  2394:  Mr.  MoRAN. 

H.R.  2395:  Mr.  Moran. 

H.R.  2476:  Mr.  KOPETSKI. 

H  R.  2484:  Mr.  Wynn. 

H.R.  2547:  Mr.  SisiSKY. 

H.R.  2623:  Mr.  Callahan,  Ms.  Furse,  and 
Mr.  Laughlin. 

H.R.  2663:  Mr.  QUILLEN. 

H.R.  2721:  Ms.  FURSE  and  Mr.  WYNN. 

H.R.  2788:  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo. 

H.R.  2834:  Mr.  SCHIFF.  Ms.  FURSE,  and  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2835:  Mr.  SCHIFF.  Ms.  FuRSE.  and  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2847:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  2873:  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Hobson.  Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Laughlin. 

H.R.  2896:  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Zeliff,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  2959:  Mr.  DooLiTTLE,  Mr.  Grams.  Mr. 
MopRHEAD,    Mr.     McHugh.    Mr.    Goss,    Mr. 


Franks  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Hancock,  and  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  2971:  Mr.  KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Bishop,  and 
Mr.  Wynn. 

H.R.  3039:  Mr.  COBLE. 

H.R.  3041:  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  3078:  Ms.  Long. 

H.R.  3080:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  3087:  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Tanner,  and  Mr.  Goodlatte. 

H.R.  3102:  Mr.  Deutsch,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.  GiLLMOR,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  Coppersmith. 

H.R.  3125:  Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3132:  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  3136:  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  3182:  Mr.  BONIOR. 

H.R.  3208:  Mr,  BONIOR. 

H.R.  3212:  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Sam  Johnson,  Mr.  Kim,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  and  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.R.  3213:  Mr.  HANSEN  and  Mr.  Pickett. 

H.R.  3222:  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.J.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Becerra  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.J.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Tejeda. 

H  J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Cal- 
vert, Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Gun- 
derson.  Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  Browder. 

H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Lazio.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Reed.  Mrs.  Fowler.  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan. Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.J.  Res.  188:  Mr.  Coppersmith,  Mr.  Glick- 
man. Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Deutsch.  Mr.  Hilliard.  Mr. 
Minge,  and  Ms.  Waters. 

H.J.  Res.  194:  Mr.  BuRTON  of  Indiana. 

H.J.  Res.  216:  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  KoPETSKi.  Mr.  Hilliard.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  RoYCE.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Ewing.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Lan- 
Tos.  Mr  Bunning.  Mr.  Price  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland.  Mr.  McCOL- 
lum.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas.  Mr.  Neal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Tanner.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  STUMP,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.J.  Res.  218:  Mr.  BAKER  of  California.  Mr. 
Bunning.  Mr.  Doouttle.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr,  Reed,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  McNulty.  and  Mr.  Levin. 

H.J.  Res.  234:  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Farr.  Ms. 
Slaughter.  Mrs.  Morella.  and  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.  Con.  Res.  3:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  14:  Mr.  Inslee,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Barca  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Klink.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mr.  Meehan,  Mr. 
MOLLOHAN,  Mr.  Minge,  Mr.  Nussle,  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Mr.  Rush. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mrs.  MALONEY,  Mr.  ROEMER,  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Canady,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Ms.  Lowey.  and 
Mr.  Strickland. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr,  Wynn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Martinez  and  Ms.  Nor- 
ton. 


H.  Con.  Res.  135:  Mr.  PiCKETT.  Mr.  Ki.nus- 
ton.  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 
H.  Con.  Res.  147:  Mr.  Shays. 
H.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Torres  and  Mr.  Filner. 
H.  Res.  148:  Mr.  Strickland. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  ENGLISH  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  2872:  Mr.  PORTER. 


DISCHARGE  PETITIONS 

Under  clause  3,  rule  XXVII  the  fol- 
lowing discharge  p)etitions  were  filed: 

Petition  6.  October  7.  1993,  by  Mr.  SEN- 
SENBRENNER  on  H.R.  1025  has  been  signed 
by  the  following  Members:  F.  James  Sensen- 
brenner,  Jr.,  John  Edward  Porter,  Marjorie 
Margolies-Mezvinsky,  Henry  J.  Hyde,  and 
Porter  J.  Goss. 


DISCHARGE  PETITIONS- 
ADDITIONS  OR  DELETIONS 

The  following  Members  added  their 
names  to  the  following  discharge  peti- 
tions: 

Petition  1  by  Mr.  SOLOMON  on  H.R.  493: 
Bill  Emerson,  Craig  Thomas,  F.  James  Sen- 
senbrenner,  Jr.,  Dave  Camp,  Dick  Swett,  and 
Bob  Franks. 

Petition  3  by  Mr.  McCOLLUM  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  38:  Jon  Kyl,  Dave  Camp, 
and  Dick  Swell. 

Petition  4  by  Mr.  HOEKSTRA  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  9:  Craig  Thomas,  Stephen 
Horn,  Mel  Hancock,  John  J.  Duncan,  Jr., 
Tom  Lewis.  F.  James  Sensenbrenner.  Jr., 
Peter  Blute,  Dave  Camp,  Richard  H.  Baker, 
Dan  Miller,  Rod  Grams.  Ernest  J.  Istook,  Jr., 
Barbara  F.  Vucanovich,  and  Gary  A.  Franks. 

Petition  5  by  Mr.  STEARNS  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  156:  Mel  Hancock,  Jack 
Quinn,  Peter  Blute,  and  Rod  Grams. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2739 

By  Ms.  DANNER: 
—Page  12.  before  line  8,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  203.  PROCESSING  FEES. 

Section  313(f)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1354(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••(3)  Foreign  repair  station  certification 
AND  INSPECTION  FEES.— The  Administrator 
shall  establish  and  collect  fees  for  certifi- 
cation and  inspection  of  repair  stations  out- 
side of  the  United  States  equivalent  to  the 
costs  of  providing  the  certification  and  In- 
spection services.". 

Redesignate  subsequent  sections  of  title  II 
of  the  bill  accordingly. 
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THREE    OUTSTANDING    WOMEN    TO 
RECEIVE  CONGRESSWOMAN 

MARY     T.     NORTON     AWARD     AT 
58TH  UNITED  WAY  LUNCHEON 


HON.  ROBERT  MENENDEZ 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
October  12.  1993,  the  58th  annual  kickoff 
lurKheon  will  be  hosted  by  the  United  Way  o( 
Hudson  County  at  the  Meadowlands  Hilton  in 
Secaucus,  NJ.  William  E.  Martin,  president  of 
the  United  Way  of  Hudson  County  (or  37 
years,  reports  that  this  campaign  kickoft  will 
feature  presentations  of  the  prestigious  Con- 
gresswoman  Mary  T.  Norton  Award  for  out- 
standing community  service,  and  keynote  re- 
marks by  Richard  A.  Kraft,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Matsushita  Electric  Corp. 
of  America.  The  company  and  its  employees, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Kraft,  has  been  a 
model  of  corporate  Involvement  in  Hudson 
County.  Company  officials  and  employees 
have  joined  heart  and  hand  in  conducting  a 
clothing  dnve  for  the  homeless,  provided 
microwaves  to  enhance  food  pantries  to  feed 
the  hungry,  and  conducted  an  excellent  all- 
around  United  Way  campaign. 

Since  1935  the  United  Way  of  Hudson 
County  has  met  human  service  needs  through 
its  33  agencies,  voluntary  organization  presi- 
dents, professional  personnel,  and  approxi- 
mately 1,100  corporate,  labor,  government 
and  CIVIC  leaders  who  volunteer  their  services. 
A  mighty  army  has  been  available  to  help 
those  in  need. 

This  thank  you  luncheon  will  kickoff  with  a 
film  salute  to  the  National  Football  League, 
celebrating  20  years  of  NFL/UW  TV  produc- 
tions, which  enables  the  United  Way  message 
to  reach  an  estimated  80  million  viewers 
weekly  dunng  the  footlsall  season,  and  pro- 
vides community  service  opportunities  and 
recognition  for  the  National  Football  League 
family.  NFL  Commissioner  Paul  Tagliabue,  a 
native  of  Jersey  City,  is  providing  the  film 
presentation,  showing  that  this  is  truly  a  part- 
nership m  canng. 

Three  years  ago,  the  United  Way  of  Hudson 
County  created  the  Congresswoman  Mary  T. 
Norton  Award,  so  named  because  of  the  Con- 
gresswoman's  deep  commitment  to  human 
service  needs.  The  award  recognizes  women 
who  have  made  outstanding  contnbutions  to 
the  success  of  United  Way  programs  both  in 
our  community  and  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
symbolizes  the  spirit  of  the  United  Way — to  in- 
crease the  organized  capacity  of  people  to 
care  for  one  another. 

Former  Congressman  Frank  J.  Guanni,  who 
served  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  the  14th 
Distnct  of  New  Jersey,  was  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  this  award.  Today  I  join  with 
the  United  Way  in  expressing  appreciation  to 


former  Congressman  Guarini  for  his  annual  in- 
terest m  reporting  these  awards  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  i  am  proud  to  continue 
this  tradition.  We  also  wish  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  his  support  of  the  American  Way 
Program,  established  in  1990,  to  aid  new- 
comers from  the  Asian  Pacific  countries  to 
learn  the  American  way  and  the  importance  of 
mutual  cooperation.  This  program,  coordinated 
by  Conrad  J.  Vuocolo,  is  the  only  one  of  Its 
type  in  the  Nation. 

The  recipients  of  the  award  for  1 993  are: 

Jean  McFaddin,  group  vice  president  of 
R.H.  Macy  &  Co.,  and  the  producer  of  Macy's 
Emmy  Award-winning  Thanksgiving  Day  Pa- 
rade. As  group  vice  president  and  executive 
director  of  public  relations  and  promotions, 
Ms.  McFaddin  is  responsible  for  developing 
merchandising  programs  and  production  of 
premiere  celebrations  for  Macy's  stores  na- 
tionwide. She  created  "The  50th  Anniversary 
Celebration  of  the  Wizard  of  Oz,"  featunng 
giant  mflatables  of  Dorothy  and  her  friends  on 
Macy's  famed  marquee.  Jean  won  Emmys  for 
the  1979,  1982.  1983,  1986,  and  1987  pa- 
rades. We  are  proud  that  many  of  the  figures 
used  in  the  parade  are  made  and  stored  in 
Hoboken,  NJ.  She  also  directed  New  York 
City's  July  4th  Land  Festival  in  1977.  Jean  has 
been  named  a  "Quintessential  New  Yorker" 
by  Town  &  Country  magazine  and  has  re- 
ceived the  Humanitarian  Award  of  New  York's 
Community  of  Mayors  Association. 

A  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Direc- 
tors for  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  (or  10 
years,  she  received  their  1990  Outstanding 
Service  Award.  Jean  is  also  on  the  national 
tx)ard  of  directors  of  Race  Against  Time,  a 
nonprofit  foundation  committed  to  creating 
educational  films  on  genetic  therapy  and  other 
medical  advances. 

Ms.  McFaddin  holds  a  master's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Texas  in  theatrical  produc- 
tion, and  has  received  undergraduate  degrees 
at  Stephen's  College,  Columbia,  MO,  and  the 
University  of  Texas,  her  native  State. 

Zulima  V.  Farber.  appointed  by  Gov.  James 
J.  Flono.  and  sworn  in  on  August  18,  1992,  as 
New  Jersey's  Public  Advocate  and  Public  De- 
fender. IS  the  first  Hispanic  woman  to  serve  in 
a  New  Jersey  cabinet  post.  A  native  of  Cuba, 
she  t)ecame  involved  in  law  and  public  service 
when  she  learned  that  her  13-year-old  brother 
had  been  arrested  for  carrying  anti-Castro  lit- 
erature in  Santiago.  Cutia.  Feanng  further  ret- 
ribution against  the  family,  her  parents  sent 
her  to  live  with  relatives  in  West  New  York, 
NJ.  A  graduate  of  Memonal  High  School,  she 
worked  as  a  secretary  to  a  Union  City  attor- 
ney, and  with  the  help  of  a  small  scholarship 
enrolled  in  Montclair  State  College.  She 
worked  for  2  years  as  an  instructor  in  Spanish 
while  studying  for  a  doctorate  in  Spanish  lit- 
erature at  the  City  University  of  New  York.  En- 
couraged by  her  husband,  Eugene  Farber,  a 
law  student,  she  enrolled  in  Rutgers  School  of 
Law. 


She  served  as  a  legal  specialist  with  the 
Newar1<  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  in 
1974,  as  assistant  counsel  to  the  Governor  in 
1978;  a  member  for  10  years  of  the  Jersey 
City  Medical  Center  Board  of  Directors;  chair- 
person of  the  New  Jersey  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights;  on  the 
Hudson  County  Improvement  Authority;  and  in 
other  capacities. 

Ms.  Farber  is  a  member  of  the  Amencan 
Bar  Association  and  several  State  professional 
organizations.  Descnbed  as  a  "woman  on  the 
move  and  one  willing  to  take  personal  nsks  for 
just  causes,"  Ms.  Farber  resides  in  North  Ber- 
gen, NJ. 

Denis  Arthur  has  a  long  history  of  commu- 
nity service.  As  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Hudson  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  she  spearheaded  the 
school  mentor  program,  which  has  over  130 
mentors  from  the  business  community  working 
with  6th  and  7th  graders  in  the  Jersey  City 
Public  Schools.  She  also  helps  to  keep  Giri 
Scouting  in  the  forefront  with  the  business 
community  through  the  Annual  Business 
Luncheon. 

A  graduate  of  Trenton  Stale  College,  she 
has  taught  school  in  Livingston  and  Newark 
and  worked  as  an  executive  with  the  National 
Personnel  Service,  in  corporate  planning  and 
as  director.  Ms.  Arthur  founded  Ready  Person- 
nel Services  and  Ready  Temps,  helping  shape 
the  future  of  young  people  in  the  marketplace. 
She  has  been  involved  In  the  Hudson  County 
business  community  for  over  20  years,  and  Is 
a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Per- 
sonnel Consultants,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Personnel  Con- 
sultants, and  of  the  Jersey  City  Rotary  Club. 
She  operates  her  personnel  service  organiza- 
tion at  the  Jersey  City  watertront  and  resides 
In  Berkeley  Heights  with  her  daughter,  Tracey. 

Congresswoman  Mary  T.  Norton,  in  1925, 
was  one  of  the  first  women  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  She  was  elected  to 
represent  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne,  12th  dis- 
tnct, as  the  first  woman  from  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  first  woman  from  an  eastern 
State  elected  to  the  House  in  her  own  right. 
More  than  40  years  ago.  Congresswoman 
Norton  was  a  champion  of  child  care,  wom- 
en's rights,  labor  safety  standards,  and  edu- 
cation. She  was  also  Instrumental  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  women  in  high  levels  of  government 
service.  She  served  13  terms,  retiring  in  1950. 

Also  at  this  luncheon,  the  second  annual 
Louis  T.  Scialli  Memonal  Award  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Thomas  Favia,  president  of  the  Jer- 
sey City  Education  Association.  Mr.  Favia  was 
selected  unanimously  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  United  Way  of  Hudson  County  to  re- 
ceive this  award. 

The  United  Way  of  Hudson  County  initiated 
the  Louis  T.  Scialli  Memorial  Award  as  a  tnb- 
ute  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Jersey  City  Education  Association. 
Mr.  Scialli  served  as  president  of  the  JCEA 
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from  1969  until  his  passing  in  1990  He  devel- 
oped strong  programs,  making  the  Hudson 
County  Human  Services  Network  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  effective  in  the  entire  Nation 
JCEA  members  have  served  magnificently 
under  the  late  Lou  Scialli.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  the  United  Way  of  Hudson  County  an- 
nounced the  initiation  of  the  Louis  Scialli  Me- 
morial Award. 

Last  year  Joseph  McLaughlin,  president  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Local  827,  working  with  the  New  Jer- 
sey Bell  Telephone  Co..  received  the  first 
award. 

Thomas  Favia,  who  worked  many  years 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  late  Mr  Scialli. 
is  president  of  the  JCEA  and  is  involved  in 
skillful  negotiations  and  representation  for  Jer- 
sey City's  teachers,  and  also  maintains  other 
employees  who  have  recently  become  affili- 
ated with  the  Jersey  City  union. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  per  capita 
giving  by  the  Jersey  City  teachers,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  JCEA,  is  the  largest  in  the 
entire  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Despite  problems  the  United  Way  is  en- 
countering at  the  national  level,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  individual  donors  and  corporations 
the  United  Way  hopes  to  meet  the  Hudson 
County  quota  for  tfiis  year.  Board  chairman 
Burton  Tretxjur,  vice  president  of  APA  Trans- 
port Co.;  Robert  Smith,  chairman  of  the  fi- 
nance committee;  past  presidents  David  Leff; 
Frank  Nilan  and  LeRoy  Lenahan  will  lead  the 
dedicated  staff  and  volunteers  in  reaching  the 
goal. 

Cuts  forecast  in  human  services  mean  local 
communities  will  receive  less  Federal  and 
State  assistance.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
the  entire  community,  its  corporate  leaders 
and  elected  officials,  work  with  the  thousands 
of  donors  to  help  deliver  the  financial  assist- 
ance necessary  to  continue  services  in  our 
area. 

When  we  realize  that  the  United  Way  agen- 
cies respond  to  more  than  165,000  service  re- 
quests each  year,  we  come  to  understand  the 
importance  of  their  work.  The  approximately 
$2  million  distnbuted  each  year  by  the  United 
Way  of  Hudson  County  transforms  into  S34 
million  of  additional  funds  through  foundations 
and  other  areas.  We  know  of  the  great  work 
being  done  through  the  North  Hudson  Com- 
munity Action  Corp.  and  30  other  service 
agencies,  serving  elders,  children,  and  entire 
families. 

Since  last  year's  redislricting,  Hudson  Coun- 
ty has  three  Members  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Both  Congressmen  Donald 
Payne  and  Robert  Torricelli  join  with  me  m 
this  message.  We  invite  all  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  extend 
their  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the 
United  Way  of  Hudson  County  and  all  present 
at  this  kickoff  luncheon. 


#  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  TRIBUTE 
TO  LEIGH  AND  FRANCES  JOY 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRIECK.NER 

OK  NKW  YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1993 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
to  pay  tribute  to  Thomas  Leigh  and  Frances 
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Joy.  a  very  special  couple  who  are  celebrating 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary. 

Leigh  and  Frances  Joy  are  both  natives  of 
Washington,  DC.  The  youngest  of  the  three 
children  of  Frank  and  Helen  Joy,  Leigh  at- 
tended Roosevelt  High  School,  where  he  was 
a  star  baseball  pitcher.  Frances,  the  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Louise  Huntington,  attended 
Holy  Cross  High  School.  Soon  after  graduat- 
ing from  their  respective  high  schools  Leigh 
and  Frances  marned,  on  Octot>er  12,  1943. 

Shortly  after  the  Joy's  wedding,  Leigh  joined 
the  Navy  and  shipped  off  for  active  duty  in 
Worid  War  II.  After  transferring  to  the  Marine 
Corps  as  pharmacist's  mate,  Leigh  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  and  Purple  Heart  for 
valor  in  the  battle  of  Pelilu  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific. 

At  the  age  of  30,  Leigh  became  president  of 
the  B.  Frank  Joy  Co.,  a  business  his  father 
started  in  1917  that  is  still  successfully  operat- 
ing in  the  Washington  area  today.  While  run- 
ning this  company,  Leigh  coached  baseball 
and  Softball  teams  for  which  his  son  and 
daughters  played. 

Frances  was  very  active  in  raising  the  Joy's 
three  children — Ken  t)orn  in  1946,  Gail  born  in 
1949,  and  Mary  Susan  trarn  in  1960 — trans- 
porting them  to  their  many  athletic  and  social 
events.  Frances  was  also  very  active  in  their 
community  church. 

Leigh  and  Frances  are  now  retired  and 
spending  much  of  their  time  on  the  golf 
course.  They  still  look  after  their  three  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  their  nine  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  Congress  pay 
tribute  to  Leigh  and  Frances  Joy,  a  proud 
Amencan  family  enjoying  each  other  and  the 
entire  Joy  family  on  their  golden  anniversary. 
My  wife  Carol  Ann  and  I  are  happy  to  be  part 
of  their  extended  family  and  proud  to  call  them 
our  friends.  We  wish  them  a  happy  and 
healthy  future. 


AMERICA  CAN  PUT  AMERICANS 
BACK  TO  WORK 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1993 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  free-spending 
proponents  of  big  Government  believe  that  the 
only  way  to  solve  our  social  ills  is  through  the 
creation  of  Government  programs.  Liberal 
idealists  reject  the  idea  that  private  organiza- 
tions might  better  serve  the  needy.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  these  conclusions  to  t>e  false.  It 
is  not  in  spite  of,  but  because  of  private  indus- 
try's self-interest  that  it  is  able  to  operate  more 
efficiently  than  publicly  funded  programs. 

The  following  article  by  Sol  Stern,  published 
in  the  September  7,  1993  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  chronicles  the  success  enjoyed 
by  one  private  firm  which  is  serving  not  only 
its  own  needs,  but  also  the  needs  of  the  un- 
employed. This  company,  called  America 
Works,  is  turning  a  profit  and  serving  the  pub- 
lic good,  training  and  placing  the  unemployed 
in  stable  jobs.  In  the  process,  they  build  tax 
rolls,  decrease  the  burden  of  social  services, 
and  even  manage  to  turn  a  profit. 

As  Congress  and  the  administration  debate 
the  reinvention  of  Government,  we  might  all 
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keep  the  example  of  America  Works  in  mind. 
I  believe  that  Government  needs  to  be  rede- 
fined, not  reinvented.  As  all  those  who  read 
this  article  will  quickly  see,  private  industry  has 
a  much  more  compelling  desire  to  see  individ- 
uals succeed.  That  desire  may  not  be  entirely 
altruistic,  but  it  is  all  the  more  successful  be- 
cause of  the  self-interest  which  motivates  it. 

Too  often.  Government  does  not  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  needs  of  its  citizens.  Private  in- 
dustry has  just  such  an  interest.  Too  often. 
Government  jobs  programs  do  not  lead  to 
more  employment.  Private  industry  does. 

I    recommend   this   article   to   all    my   col- 
leagues and  to  all  those  who  wish  to  reinvent, 
redefine,  or  otherwise  reform  Government. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  7,  1993] 
Back  to  Work 
(By  Sol  Stern) 

With  the  Labor  Day  holiday  over,  and  sum- 
mer unofficially  at  a  close,  most  Americans 
return  to  their  jobs  today.  But  what  of  long- 
term  welfare  recipients?  How  exactly,  can 
government  prod  these  people,  almost  all  of 
whom  are  women  with  children,  back  into 
the  labor  market? 

Back  in  the  1992  campaign.  Bill  Clinton 
promised  to  "end  the  welfare  system  as  we 
know  it."  And  now  his  administration  must 
wrestle  with  the  high  expectations  created 
by  that  pledge.  The  president's  welfare-re- 
form planners  might  find  a  few  hints  to  solv- 
ing the  riddle  at  a  small,  private-sector  em- 
ployment agency  called  America  Works,  lo- 
cated in  lower  Manhattan. 

For  the  past  five  years,  America  Works  has 
placed  thousands  of  welfare  clients  in  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  with  an  average  of  t>e- 
tween  five  and  six  years  on  the  rolls,  in  pri- 
vate-sector jobs  with  an  average  starting  sal- 
ary of  $15,000  plus  benefits.  Employers  have 
been  overwhelmingly  satisfied.  America 
Works  has  a  long  list  of  companies  that  keep 
coming  back,  asking  for  more  referrals  from 
the  welfare  rolls. 

America  Works  has  staked  its  survival  as  a 
profitable  business  on  the  proposition  that 
welfare  clients,  properly  motivated  and 
helped  with  a  limited  amount  of  technical 
assistance,  can  be  successful  at  getting  and 
holding  jobs. 

Consider  the  case  of  35-year-old  Lenore 
Green.  Other  than  having  two  short-term 
jobs,  she  has  been  on  public  assistance  all 
her  adult  life.  Ms.  Green  had  a  disappointing 
experience  with  New  York  City's  Human  Re- 
sources Administration.  "They  basically 
give  you  the  Yellow  Pages  and  tell  you  to 
start  calling  to  find  a  job."  she  says. 

WORTH  THE  TRIP 

When  Ms.  Green  heard  about  America 
Works,  she  asked  her  caseworker  to  refer  her 
to  the  firm,  even  though  its  offices  are  in 
lower  Manhattan  and  she  lives  in  the  Bronx. 
When  she  made  the  trip,  she  found  a  busi- 
nesslike facility,  in  contrast  with  the  grim 
welfare  offices  she  was  used  to  visiting.  A  po- 
lite receptionist  directed  clients  and  visitors 
to  the  business  lab.  the  preemployment 
classroom,  a  small  meeting  room  and  staff 
offices.  America  Works  was  humming  with 
activity,  and  no  one  was  waiting  in  line. 

Ms.  Green  signed  up,  and  after  a  week  of 
pre-employment  screening  and  "job  readi- 
ness" training,  she  landed  a  two  week  data- 
entry  job.  Immediately  thereafter  she  was 
sent  on  two  interviews,  each  of  which  led  to 
a  job  offer.  She  currently  works  in  the 
claims  department  of  Amalgamated  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

America  Works  functions  as  a  kind  of  "old 
girls'    network."    (Most   of   its    clients   are 
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women.)  Staff  members  build  relationships 
with  employers  and  provide  the  connections 
to  the  job  market  that  women  on  welfare 
usually  laclc.  "After  screening  to  make  sure 
there's  a  fit  with  what  the  employer  is  look- 
ing for.  they  go  out  and  represent  you  to  the 
employer."  Ms.  Green  says.  "They  help  you 
get  that  interview." 

America  Works  makes  its  money  by  con- 
tracting with  state  welfare  agencies  to  place 
clients  in  jobs.  The  contract  is  performance- 
based:  The  company  is  paid  (about  $4,000  a 
client  in  Connecticut  and  S5.300  in  New  York) 
only  after  the  client  has  completed  a  four- 
month  probationary  period  with  an  em- 
ployer. The  state  comes  out  ahead  as  well. 
For  its  fee  of  S5.300.  America  Works  esti- 
mates that  it  saves  taxpayers  $22,000  a  year, 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  mother  and  two  chil- 
dren on  the  welfare  rolls  in  New  York. 

America  Works  is  the  brainchild  of  a  hus- 
band-and-wife  team.  Peter  Cove  and  Lee 
Bowes.  Mr.  Cove  is  a  community  activist,  a 
veteran  of  the  1960s  War  on  Poverty  and  var- 
ious nonprofit  employment  training 
projects;  Ms.  Bowes  is  a  sociologist.  They 
launched  America  Works  in  the  mid-1980's 
with  $1  million  in  start-up  capital  and  the 
belief,  based  on  their  own  experiences  in  the 
job-training  field,  that  the  primary  obstacles 
preventing  welfare  clients  from  finding  and 
retaining  jobs  are  a  lack  of  connections  and 
gaps  in  interpersonal  skills.  Extended  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  are  unneces- 
sary, time-consuming  diversions.  Mr.  Cove 
and  Ms.  Bowes  argue.  Further,  they  contend, 
clients  with  shaky  self-confidence  are  best 
served  by  an  early  success  in  getting  a  Job. 
not  by  long  periods  of  preparation. 

America  Works'  week-long  training  ses- 
sions are  narrowly  focused  on  the  skills 
needed  to  land  an  entry-level  job.  A  coun- 
selor works  with  clients  on  such  basics  as 
maintaining  a  businesslike  personal  appear- 
ance, speaking  properly,  preparing  a  resume, 
showing  up  on  time  and  arranging  child  care. 
Attendance  is  strictly  enforced;  If  a  client  is 
late  to  class,  even  by  five  minutes,  she  is 
dropped  from  the  program,  though  she  may 
enroll  again  at  a  later  date.  After  completing 
the  class,  clients  spend  half  their  day  in  the 
company's  business  lab.  working  on  typing, 
word  processing,  and  other  office  skills  while 
they  wait  for  job  inter\'iews.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  their  day.  they  can  seek  employ- 
ment on  their  own. 

Paula  Phillips,  an  energetic  former  school- 
teacher who  leads  the  training  sessions, 
stresses  that  clients'  success  depends  on 
their  own  motivation  and  effort.  "There  are 
no  guarantees."  she  tells  her  class  of  46 
women.  "If  you  want  something  to  happen, 
you've  got  to  make  it  happen." 

Nevertheless,  she  continues,  "if  we  don't 
find  [)eople  a  job.  we  can't  stay  in  business 
We  want  to  find  jobs  for  as  many  people  as 
possible." 

The  company's  entrepreneurial  ethos  is 
catching.  We  spoke  with  numerous  women 
and  men  in  America  Works  classes  who  de- 
fied the  stereotypes  of  long-term  welfare  cli- 
ents steeped  in  a  permanent  culture  of  de- 
pendency. After  waiting  several  months  to 
be  admitted  to  the  program,  they  understood 
that  they  had  to  compete  for  jobs,  were 
working  very  hard  at  improving  their  skills 
In  the  business  lab.  and  were  conHdent  that 
they  would  succeed. 

Employers  are  impressed  with  the  workers' 
enthusiasm.  "Their  candidates  really  want 
to  work."  says  the  personnel  director  of  a 
catalog  company  who.  since  1989.  has  relied 
exclusively  on  America  Works  for  filling 
entry-level  positions.  "They  have  people  who 
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have  been  out  of  work  and  so  they're  willing 
to  stay  with  a  job  for  quite  some  time."  says 
the  manager  of  a  law  office.  "They're  willing 
to  stay  longer  than  other  people  who  haven't 
been  on  public  assistance.  We're  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  them;  we  get  a  dedicated 
and  loyal  employee.  It's  a  win-win  situa- 
tion." 

During  the  four-month  probationary  pe- 
riod, the  employer  pays  an  agreed-upon  wage 
to  America  Works,  which  pays  the  employee 
minimum  wage.  (Employee's  welfare  grants 
are  gradually  reduced  during  their  transition 
to  permanent  work.)  The  trial  period  allows 
the  employer  to  evaluate  the  new  employee's 
work  habits  and  adaptability  to  the  company 
culture. 

CONFOUNDING  PESSIMISM 

At  the  same  time.  America  Works  offers 
the  employee  services  to  ease  the  transition 
from  dependency  to  the  job  market.  America 
Works  job  counselors  visit  the  worker  on  the 
job  every  week  and  meet  with  the  employee's 
supervisor  every  other  week  to  "trouble- 
shoot."  If  there  are  problems  with  punctual- 
ity or  attendance,  or  if  the  client  needs  help 
with  child  care  or  housing,  the  counselor  will 
intervene. 

After  the  probationary  period,  the  em- 
ployee Is  paid  a  standard  wage.  The  support 
America  Works  provides  during  the  transi- 
tion period  is  clearly  effective;  an  estimated 
85%  to  90%  of  its  clients  are  still  in  their 
jobs  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

America  Works  confounds  the  shared  pes- 
simism of  both  liberals  and  conservatives 
about  the  possibility  of  getting  welfare  re- 
cipients into  jobs  quickly.  It  points  beyond 
the  familiar  "won't  work"  vs.  "can't  work" 
argument,  toward  pragmatic.  Intermediate 
solutions.  There  are  thousands  of  welfare  re- 
cipients who  deserve  a  better  chance  than 
the  one  the  welfare  bureaucracy  now  affords. 
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mocracy  in  the  world.  But  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  with  a  large  ethnic  Greek  constitu- 
ency, I  certainly  hope  that  the  excellent  state 
of  United  States-Greek  relations  will  continue, 
Irrespective  of  the  outcome  of  the  October  10 
contest. 


HOPE  FOR  CONTINUING  GOOD  RE- 
LATIONS BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  GREECE 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mrs.  BEIMTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  a  fnend  of  Greece,  I  have 
followed  with  keen  interest  developments  in 
that  country  and  the  current  electoral  cam- 
paign for  the  election  of  a  new  parliament  and 
cabinet. 

Certainly,  neither  I.  nor  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress that  I  am  aware  of.  wishes  to  interject 
himself/herself  in  another  country's  internal  af- 
fairs. But  all  of  us  hope  that  the  excellent  rela- 
tions between  Athens  and  Washington,  fos- 
tered by  Pnme  Minister  Constantine 
Mitsotakis,  will  continue  after  the  October  10 
elections. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  economic 
stabilization  and  growth  that  has  been 
achieved  in  the  p)ast  SVz  years  and  the  ambi- 
tious program  of  infrastructure  building  now  m 
progress  in  Greece.  Moreover,  I  also  applaud 
the  statesmanship  displayed  by  Prime  Minister 
Mitsotakis  in  his  sincere  efforts  to  bnng  about 
peace  in  the  Balkans. 

Ultimately,  the  decision  as  to  who  shall  gov- 
ern Greece  after  October  10  belongs  to  the 
Greek  people,  as  it  should  be  in  the  oldest  de- 


TRIBUTE  TO  MINORITY  LEADER 
ROBERT  MICHEL 


HON.  TERRY  EVERFTT 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  statesman  and  outstand- 
ing American,  our  leader  Congressman  Rob- 
ert Michel.  On  October  4,  Bob  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Bob  Michel  exemplifies  all  that  is  America. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  French  immigrant  and  was 
wounded  while  defending  freedom  in  World 
War  II.  His  bravery  earned  him  two  Bronze 
Stars,  a  Purple  Heart,  and  four  battle  stars. 

In  1957,  Bob  Michel  carried  his  pnde  and 
patnotism  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  he  has  labored  continuously  for 
the  people  of  Illinois'  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
tnct. 

Since  1981,  Boa's  colleagues  have  voted 
him  Republican  leader  seven  consecutive 
times.  He  was  elected  to  his  first  leadership 
(Kisition  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  in  1972,  cho- 
sen as  Republican  whip  in  1974,  and  t)ecame 
leader  in  1980.  He  also  served  as  permanent 
cfiairman  of  the  1984,  1988,  and  1992  Reputi- 
lican  national  conventions. 

In  addition  to  his  distinguished  leadership 
record.  Bob  Michel  has  been  personally  hon- 
ored by  everyone  from  President  Ronald 
Reagan  to  the  Reserve  Officer  Association  to 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  lor  his  exem- 
plary civic  service. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  offer  my  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  Bob  and  his  family  on  a  job 
well  done.  I  wish  him  a  happy  and  leisurely  re- 
tirement and  the  knowledge  that  this  House  is 
tjetter  for  his  38  years  service. 


ANTHONY  MANSOUR 

HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1993 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  an  outstanding  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, Anthony  J.  Mansour.  Mr.  Mansour  is 
being  presented  with  the  Golden  Door  Award 
by  the  International  Institute  of  Flint,  Ml  on 
Tuesday,  October  12. 

The  International  Institute  annually  presents 
the  Golden  Door  Award  to  individuals  who 
have  through  their  civic  and  voluntary  involve- 
ment made  a  positive  impact  on  the  Flint  com- 
munity and  the  International  Institute.  The 
award  recipients  are  persons  who  have  adopt- 
ed the  United  States  as  their  home.  They 
come  from  divergent  parts  of  the  world  but  are 
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united  in  their  commitment  to  serving  the  com- 
munity. They  exemplify  the  best  our  foreign 
born  citizens  have  given  to  the  United  States. 

Anthony  "Tony"  filansour  continues  that  tra- 
dition of  service.  I  have  counted  Tony  among 
my  closest  friends  for  many  years.  He  has 
been  a  fxawerlul  advocate  for  the  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people.  He  is  a  respected  leader  in 
the  Arab  American  community  of  Genesee 
County.  He  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
American  Arab  Heritage  Council,  an  active 
member  of  the  Amencan  Arab  Anti-Discnmina- 
tion  Committee,  the  Arab  Amencan  Leader- 
ship Council,  the  Arab  American  Institute,  the 
Arab  Amencan  Bar  Association,  the  Arab 
Community  Center  for  Economic  and  Social 
Services,  the  Palestine  Aid  Society,  and  the 
American  Near  East  Refugee  Aid  Initiative. 

In  addition  to  this  he  was  elected  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit  and 
served  from  1966  through  1973.  At  that  time 
he  returned  to  a  thnving  law  practice.  He  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  education 
field.  He  has  promoted  legal  education  in  this 
community  and  been  a  lecturer  and  instructor 
with  Mott  Adult  High  School,  and  Baker  Col- 
lege. Through  his  participation  with  the  Cur- 
riculum Advisory  Committee  at  Mott  Commu- 
nity College  he  has  established  legal  edu- 
cation programs  for  legal  secretaries  and 
paralegal  assistants.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  a  prestigious  group 
of  the  top  2  percent  of  attorneys  throughout 
the  country.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Genesee 
County  Bar  Association  and  the  State  Bar  of 
Michigan.  Tony  has  held  numerous  posts  with 
each  organization  including  the  judicial  quali- 
fications screening  committee. 

Tony  came  to  this  country  from  Nazareth, 
Palestine  when  he  was  18-months-old.  He  and 
his  wife,  Munel,  have  six  children  and  several 
grandchildren.  I  commend  the  International  In- 
stitute for  recognizing  the  achievements  of  this 
great  man  and  ask  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  in  congratulating  Anthony 
Mansour  as  he  is  presented  with  this  well-de- 
served award. 
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H.R.  2445,  THE  ENERGY  AND 
WATER  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1994,  TO  TERMINATE  THE 
SUPERCONDUCTING  SUPER 

COLLIDER 


HON.  PETER  H0.\GL4.ND 

OF  NEBR.^^.K  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 
Mr.  HOAGUVND.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
summer,  the  House  voted  to  cut  spending  by 
terminating  several  programs  whose  costs  far 
outweigh  any  ments  the  programs  may  have. 
The  programs  we  voted  to  cut  include  the 
superconducting  super  collider,  the  advanced 
solid  rocket  motor,  the  advanced  liquid  metal 
reactor,  and  the  SP-100  space  reactor.  Now 
each  of  these  projects  are  coming  before  the 
House  again,  because  the  Senate  and  the  Ap- 
propnations  conferees  were  not  willing  to 
make  the  tough  choices  on  these  programs.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  who 
are  serious  about  cutting  spending  to  stick  to 
your  guns  and  insist  on  these  cuts. 
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Last  year,  we  voted  to  cut  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  and  the  advanced 
solid  rocket  motor,  but  these  programs  are  still 
eating  up  taxpayer  dollars.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  their  money  go 
to  these  multibillion  dollar  programs  as  we 
slide  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt — and  I'm 
sick  of  it  as  well. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  rejected  the 
rule  to  consider  the  conference  report  that 
would  have  continued  to  fund  the  Advanced 
Solid  Rocket  Motor  Program.  That  Is  the  kind 
of  resolve  we  need  to  show  on  upcoming 
votes  on  each  of  the  programs  I  mentioned. 

The  time  has  come  to  pull  the  plug  on  the 
superconducting  super  collider.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  reject  any  conference  report  that 
continues  to  fund  it.  I  was  disappointed  that 
not  a  single  House  conferee  was  appointed 
that  agreed  with  the  majority  of  the  House  on 
this  issue.  We  must  also  insist  that  the  other 
programs  the  House  voted  to  eliminate,  such 
as  the  advanced  liquid  metal  reactor  and  the 
SP-100  space  reactor,  are  eliminated  once 
and  for  all  in  the  conference  report. 

The  Amencan  people  are  clearly  ready  to 
make  the  tough  choices  and  cut  Government 
spending.  The  House  took  the  first  step  by 
voting  to  cut  these  programs  when  these  bills 
were  first  considered.  Now,  as  these  bills 
come  back  to  us  for  final  consideration,  we 
must  finish  the  job  the  American  people  sent 
us  here  to  do. 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  25TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  ASPIRA.  INC.  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  ROBERT  MENENDEZ 

OF  .NKW  .JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
ASPIRA,  Inc.  of  New  Jersey,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization providing  counseling  and  leadership 
development  programs  to  Hispanic  and  other 
minonty  youth.  This  Friday,  October  8,  1993, 
ASPIRA  celebrates  this  milestone  with  an  an- 
niversary gala  in  East  Brunswick,  NJ.  David 
Diaz  of  WCBS  news  will  act  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  the  celebrants  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  keynote  speaker  Antonia  Pantoja, 
founder  of  the  ASPIRA  movement  in  this 
country. 

I  have  long  recogrnzed  the  vital  importance 
of  the  services  which  ASPIRA  provides,  and  I 
have  taken  the  floor  of  the  house  in  the  past 
to  recognize  its  work.  Today  I  nse  once  again 
to  reconfirm  my  belief  in  ASPIRA's  mission, 
and  to  thank  the  dedicated  group  of  profes- 
sional educators  and  counselors  who  make 
the  movement  possible. 

ASPIRA  was  founded  by  a  group  of  His- 
panic leaders  and  educators  recognizing  the 
need  to  ameliorate  the  alarming  dropout  rate 
among  Puerto  Rican  youth  in  New  Jersey.  Its 
mission  became  the  strengthening  of  the  His- 
panic community's  economic  base  by  promot- 
ing education  among  its  youth — thus  crating 
the  community's  future  leaders. 

ASPIRA's  mission  of  "Leadership  through 
Education"  reinforces  a  value  for  education; 
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community  awareness  and  participation;  a 
positive  self-identity;  the  development  of  lead- 
ership skills;  and  parental  awareness  of  edu- 
cational programs  and  pxjlicies  that  affect  their 
children. 

ASPIRA's  mission  is  symbolized  by  the 
pitirre,  a  small,  fragile  tropical  bird  found  on 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  known  for  its 
agility  and  rapid  flight  and  for  its  ability  to  out- 
smart, tire,  and  defeat  much  larger  birds.  The 
pitirre  represents  ASPIRA  and  is  symbolic  of 
the  youth  who  aspire  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  develop  into  the  leaders  of  the  future.  The 
ASPIRANTE,  like  the  pitirre,  will  overcome  the 
seemingly  overwhelming  odds  against  them 
throughout  life.  It  is  through  their  struggle  that 
they  will  gain  the  skills  necessary  to  return 
and  struggle  for  the  betterment  of  their  com- 
munities. I  know  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
join  me  in  saluting  ASPIRA. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  COMPETI- 
TION WINNERS  FROM  SHORE- 
HAM,  LONG  ISLAND 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1993 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  acknowledge  the  achievements  of 
four  outstanding  young  constituents  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  New  York:  Sean 
Burrows,  Keith  Chan,  Robert  Nelson,  and  Re- 
becca Siddons,  all  from  the  Shoreham-Wading 
River  High  School.  These  Long  Island  stu- 
dents were  recently  recognized  as  4  of  the  12 
New  York  State  winners  of  the  Foundation  for 
a  creative  America's  Young  Inventors'  and 
Creators'  competition.  Two  ot  the  four  stu- 
dents, Sean  Burrows  and  Rebecca  Siddons, 
are  also  national  winners  and  will  be  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  on  October  30,  1993,  for  an 
awards  ceremony. 

The  young  inventors'  and  creators'  competi- 
tion Is  designed  to  educate  students  about  our 
Nation's  patent  and  copyright  systems  while 
challenging  them  to  create  unique  and  original 
projects.  Included  among  the  Shoreham  stu- 
dents' winning  creations  is  a  smoke  detector 
for  the  hearing  impaired  and  a  wet  floor  sign 
with  an  alarm  that  is  activated  when  someone 
walks  onto  the  slippery  area. 

This  year's  competition  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  American  film.  Like  many  Amer- 
ican businesses,  the  motion  picture  industry 
originated  with  the  help  of  innovative  and  ongi- 
nal  thinkers  such  as  Thomas  Alva  Edison  and 
Mary  Pickford.  With  continued  hard  work  and 
a  little  luck,  perhaps  this  year's  contestants 
will  enjoy  similar  success  with  their  inventions 
and  creations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
congratulate  these  tour  young  men  and 
women  from  Long  Island,  NY,  for  their  excep- 
tional performances.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend their  Instructors,  John  Holzapfel,  Mary 
Loesing,  Florence  Mondry,  and  Karen  Peter- 
son, for  their  efforts  in  leading  these  students 
to  success.  The  Shoreham-Wading  River  com- 
munity is  very  proud  of  their  outstanding  work. 
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FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
COMMISSIONING  OF  THE  PRIDE 
OF  BALTIMORE  11  TO  BE  CELE- 
BRATED ON  OCTOBER  22.  1993 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OK  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1993 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  5th  anniversary  of  the  Pnde  ol 
Baltimore  II  which  will  be  celebrated  on  Octo- 
ber 22.  1993. 

That  day,  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing a  celeibration  honoring  the  Pnde  ol  Balti- 
more II.  The  Pnde  ol  Baltimore  II.  a  topsail 
schooner  built  along  the  lines  of  a  I9th  cen- 
tury Baltimore  clipper,  symbolizes  the  rebirth 
and  the  character  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Through  the  able  leadership  of  Captains  Jan 
Miles  and  Robert  C.  Glover  and  the  1 1  other 
crewman  who  maintain  the  complex  ng  and 
abundant  bnghtwork.  the  Pnde  II  has  em- 
barked on  voyages  to  ports  m  many  foreign 
cities,  including  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Buenos  Aires, 
La  Guaira  and  Panama.  Wherever  the  Pnde  II 
may  travel,  rt  carnes  with  her  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  all  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Pnde  ol  Baltimore,  which 
was  lost  at  sea  m  May,  1986.  after  sailing 
more  than  150.000  miles  m  9  years. 

For  the  last  5  years,  it  has  served  as  a 
world  class  amtaassador  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  goodwill  for  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  Port  of  Baltimore.  In  the  course  of  its 
mission,  the  Pnde  has  promoted  stronger 
commercial  and  cultural  links  between  Mary- 
land and  her  international  trading  partners. 

With  her  unlimited  international  sailing  ca- 
pacity, the  Pnde  has  evolved  into  a  valuable 
educational  resource.  The  Student  with  Pnde 
program  links  Maryland  students  with  their 
counterparts  from  ail  over  the  globe.  Together, 
the  students  study  a  curnculum  of  geography, 
math,  science,  and  history  based  on  the 
Pnde's  voyages.  The  crew  stays  in  touch  with 
the  students  via  the  latest  in  satellite  and  fac- 
simile technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
commemorate  the  5th  anniversary  of  the  com- 
missioning of  the  Pnde  of  Baltimore  II. 


MISGUIDED  POLICY  IN  SOMALIA 


HON.  TERRY  EVEREH 

OF  ALABA.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's policy  regarding  Somalia  has  be- 
come a  complete  failure  in  my  mind.  The  Unit- 
ed States  forces  operating  in  Somalia  are  now 
in  the  untenable  situation  of  trying  to  carry  out 
a  lx)tched  and  unguided  mission  that  encom- 
passes humanitanan.  peacekeeping,  peace- 
making, and  nation-building  efforts.  The  com- 
mand and  control  arrangement  that  was  ongi- 
nally  set  up  when  the  United  States  first  hand- 
ed over  the  humanitanan  mission  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  has  since  become  confused  and 
ineffective — this  must  be  addressed  imme- 
diately before  any  more  American  lives  are 
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needlessly  lost.  Operation  Restore  Hope  has 
turned  into  Operation  Quagmire. 

The  policy  initiated  by  the  Bush  administra- 
tion to  provide  humanitanan  assistance  to  the 
starving  people  of  Somalia  has  been  success- 
fully fulfilled.  Since  the  Clinton  administration 
has  taken  over,  the  nature  of  the  policy  shifted 
to  economics  and  nation-building  that  is  being 
loosely  coordinated  with  the  United  Nations.  In 
a  recent  speech  to  the  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Les  Aspin  went  so  far  as  to  say  "our 
overall  critena  for  success  should  include 
progress  in  economic,  political,  and  secunty 
elements  of  the  Somali  problem."  This  speech 
IS  a  perfect  illustration  of  why  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy  has  gone  bad.  In  this  time 
of  severe  reductions  to  our  national  defense 
budget,  we  have  no  business  launching  a  po- 
litical and  economic  exercise  half  way  around 
the  world;  especially  when  the  people  we  are 
trying  to  help  are  shooting  at  us. 

On  May  25.  the  House  voted  to  approve 
H.J.  Res.  45.  a  )Oint  resolution  authorizing  the 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia 
for  up  to  an  additional  12  months;  it  was 
adopted  on  a  vote  of  243  to  179.  I  voted 
against  this  measure  because  we  had  since 
achieved  our  obiective  of  making  the  food 
supply  accessible  to  all  Somalians. 

When  we  launched  Operation  Restore  Hope 
last  December,  we  really  dkJn't  have  any  vital 
interests  m  Somalia;  our  involvement  was  pri- 
marily humanitanan  in  nature.  We  continue  to 
not  have  interests  m  Somalia  that  would  war- 
rant the  further  use  of  the  United  Stales  mili- 
tary. The  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 
must  assume  the  broader  role  of  peace 
"maker"  until  General  Aideed's  forces  are 
neutralized. 

Yesterday,  my  Republican  colleagues  and  I 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Clinton  requesting 
that  he  bring  the  United  States  military  oper- 
ation in  Somalia  to  a  close,  and  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  mission  back  to  the  United 
Nations.  Moreover,  we  stressed  the  fact  that 
we  have  successfully  completed  the  humani- 
tarian mission  of  food  distnbution  in  Somalia; 
the  mission  has  now  changed  to  nation-build- 
ing.  which  is  the  role  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
hope  the  President  takes  heed  m  this  letter 
and  listens  to  the  American  people;  it's  time  to 
bnng  our  troops  home  from  Somalia. 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCATION 
AVAILABILITY  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  well- 
known  fact  that  shitting  the  emphasis  in  the 
physician  work  force  from  specialists  to  gener- 
alists  will  improve  access  to  health  care  and 
cut  costs.  In  fact,  the  Council  on  Graduate 
Medical  Education  [COGME]  under  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  has 
issued  an  extensive  report  supporting  this  fact 
called.  "Improving  Access  to  Health  Care 
Through  Physician  Workforce  Reform:  Direc- 
tions for  the  21st  Century.'"  Amenca  is  in  need 
of  more  primary  care  physicians.  As  a  result, 
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I  have  introduced  H.R.  3220.  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Education  Availability  Act  of  1993,  to 
emphasize  training  in  pnmary  care  education 
and  to  encourage  students  to  enter  a  field  in 
pnmary  care. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
COGME's  findings  on  this  issue.  First,  the 
growing  shortage  of  practicing  generalists — 
I.e.,  family  physicians,  general  Internists,  and 
general  pediatncians — will  be  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  growing  percentage  ol  medical 
school  graduates  who  plan  to  subspecialize. 
The  expansion  of  managed  care  and  provision 
of  universal  care  will  only  further  increase  the 
demand  for  generalist  physicians.  Second,  in- 
creasing subsp>ecialization  in  U.S.  health  care 
escalates  health  care  costs,  results  in  frag- 
mentation of  services,  and  increases  the  dis- 
crepancy between  numbers  of  rural  and  urban 
physicians.  Third,  a  rational  health  care  sys- 
tem must  be  based  upon  an  infrastructure 
consisting  of  a  majority  of  generalist  physi- 
cians trained  to  provide  quality  primary  care 
and  an  appropriate  mix  of  other  specialists  to 
meet  health  care  needs.  Today,  other  special- 
ists and  subspecialists  provide  a  significant 
amount  of  primary  care.  However,  physicians 
who  are  trained,  practice,  and  receive  continu- 
ing education  m  the  generalist  disciplines  pro- 
vide more  cost-effective  care  than  nonpnmary 
care  specialists  and  subspecialists. 

In  its  first  report  1988,  COGME  rec- 
ommended increased  numbers  of  physicians 
in  family  practice  and  general  Internal  medi- 
cine to  assist  in  meeting  problems  of  access 
to  primary  care  services.  However,  interest  by 
medical  school  graduates  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  procedurally  oriented  subspecialties,  and 
similarly,  interest  in  primary  care  is  declining 
dramatically  among  U.S.  medical  students. 
Should  these  current  trends  conlinue  we  can 
conclude  that  pnmary  care  services  will  in- 
creasingly be  provided  by  subspecialists  who 
have  had  little  or  no  education  for  primary 
care.  Moreover,  pnmary  care  provided  by  suk>- 
specialists  can  be  expected  to  cost  more.  And 
finally  while  an  overall  increase  in  the  total 
physician-to-fxjpulation  ratio  would  further 
hinder  efforts  to  reduce  costs,  an  oversupply 
of  subspecialists  would  be  more  costly  than 
would  an  oversupply  of  generalists. 

The  truth  is,  the  medical  education  system 
must  respond  today,  to  the  Nation"s  health 
care  and  physician  work  force  needs  in  the 
21st  century.  These  include  the  need  for  more 
minority  and  generalist  physicians,  more  pri- 
mary care  research,  and  increased  access  to 
primary  care,  particularly  in  underserved  rural 
and  urban  communities.  Changes  in  the  insti- 
tutional mission,  goals,  admissions  policies, 
and  curriculum  are  necessary  to  respond  to 
these  needs.  My  bill.  H.R.  3220.  does  not  in- 
crease the  overall  medical  student  population, 
rather,  it  directs  health  professions  schools  to 
respond  to  the  need  for  more  minority  and 
generalist  physicians  by  shifting  the  current 
trends  in  the  physician  work  force. 

Specifically,  under  H.R.  3220.  the  Secretary 
of  Education  may  make  an  award  of  a  grant 
or  contract  to  a  health  professions  school  only 
if  the  school  agrees  to  emphasize  training  in 
pnmary  health  care  and  encourage  the  stu- 
dents of  the  school  to  enter  a  field  of  pnmary 
health  care  as  a  career  choice. 
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Furthermore,  foreign  students  are  often  ac- 
cepted over  Amencan  and  legal  alien  stu- 
dents. As  a  result.  America  is  exporting  one  of 
our  greatest  national  resources — education — 
and  taking  away  opportunities  from  qualified 
minority  students.  Under  H.R.  3220.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  may  make  an  award  of  a 
grant  or  contract  to  a  health  professions 
school  only  if  the  school  agrees  that,  in  con- 
sidenng  applications  for  admission  to  the  pro- 
grams of  health  professions  education  oper- 
ated by  the  school,  the  school  will  admit  an  in- 
dividual who  is  not  a  citizen  or  permanent  resi- 
dent alien  of  the  United  States  only  If  no  quali- 
fied applicant  who  is  such  a  citizen  or  alien  is 
seeking  admission. 

The  final  vote  on  health  care  reform  legisla- 
tion will  usher  a  new  era  of  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  It's  time  to  prepare  our  physician 
work  force  for  the  21st  century,  improve  ac- 
cess, and  cut  costs.  I  urge  Members  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  3220,  the  Health  Professions 
Education  Availability  Act  of  1 993. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MORRISANIA  DI- 
AGNOSTIC AND  TREATMENT 
CENTER  ON  ITS  20TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 
Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hse  today  to 
pay  tribute  lo  the  Mornsama  Diagnostic  and 
Treatment  Center,  which  on  October  15  will 
celebrate  its  20lh  year  of  service  to  the 
Mornsama,  Highbndge.  and  Concourse  com- 
munities of  the  South  Bronx.  I  would  also  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  Dr.  James 
Dumpson.  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  New  York  City  Health  &  Hospitals 
Corp..  and  Dr.  Antonia  Novello.  our  former 
Surgeon  General  both  of  whom  will  be  hon- 
ored on  October  15  for  their  conthbutions  lo 
the  health  of  our  communities. 

In  1971  New  York  City  Mayor  John  V.  Lind- 
say broke  ground  on  a  new  facility  designed  to 
provide  comprehensive  primary  health  care  to 
approximately  55.000  area  families.  A  pioneer 
of  the  team  concept  of  health  care  manage- 
ment, this  newest  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Health  &  Hospitals  Corp.  system  orga- 
nized its  staff  into  cohesive  units  consisting  of 
adult  and  pediatric  physicians;  registered  head 
and  staff  nurses;  community  health  nurses. 
nurses'  aides,  and  ambulatory  care  techni- 
cians; social  workers  and  caseworkers;  and 
module  clerks.  Over  the  past  20  years  these 
units  have  worked  as  teams  to  bnng  continuity 
of  care  to  each  registered  household's  entire 
family. 

The  Morrisania  Diagnostic  and  Treatment 
Center  also  delivers  pnmary  pediatric  care  at 
four  elementary  schools,  performs  health  care 
screenings  at  the  151st  Street  Shelter/Emer- 
gency Assistance  Unit,  operates  the 
Highbridge  Family  Practice  Clinic  in  the  Bronx. 
and  provides  a  full  range  of  mental  health 
services,  including  child  psychiatry,  support 
family  therapy  groups,  a  Center  for  Learning 
Disabilities,  and  a  psychiatric  Day  Hospital, 
which  serves  as  a  much-needed  alternative  to 
institutionalization. 


Mr.  Speaker,  In  his  address  last  month  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress.  President  Clinton 
emphasized  that  the  prompt  provision  of  pre- 
ventive medical  services  is  essential  to  the 
health  security  of  our  Nation.  For  20  years  the 
Mornsania  Diagnostic  and  Treatment  Center 
has  made  the  maintenance  of  good  health  the 
watchword  of  Its  practice.  Under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Executive  Director  Angel  M.  Laporte, 
Jr..  who  has  Implemented  the  Communicare/ 
Managed  Care  programs  and  is  committed  to 
the  philosophies  of  total  quality  management 
and  continuous  quality  improvement,  the 
Morrisania  Diagnostic  and  Treatment  Center  is 
certain  to  be  even  more  successful  in  securing 
the  health  of  the  Morrisania.  Highbridge,  and 
Concourse  communities. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  honor- 
ing the  physicians,  nurses,  caseworkers,  ad- 
ministrators, clerical  workers,  and  all  of  the 
other  caregivers  and  support  staff  of  the 
Mornsania  Diagnostic  and  Treatment  Center 
for  their  outstanding  efforts  at  this  Important 
milestone. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON. 
MICHEL 


ROBERT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OK  .SEW  VOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1993 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  planned  to 
participate  in  the  thbute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  which  many  of  our  col- 
leagues had  arranged  at  the  opening  of  to- 
day's session.  However,  the  lengthy  con- 
ference at  the  White  House  on  the  Somalia 
crisis  prevented  my  returning  lo  the  House 
Chamber  in  a  timely  fashion.  Accordingly,  I 
wish  to  express  my  sentiments  now,  and  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  they  are  just  as  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  as  those  delivered  earlier 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  announcement  earlier  this 
week  stunned  and  saddened  many  of  us.  Bob 
Michel's  decision  not  to  seek  reelection  to 
Congress  is  not  simply  the  well  earned  retire- 
ment of  a  hard-working  and  dedicated  col- 
league, it  is  the  departure  of  a  dear  and  val- 
ued friend. 

Bob  Michel  was  first  elected  by  the  people 
of  Illinois  to  Congress  In  1956.  today,  he  is  the 
only  Republican  Member  of  this  Chamber  who 
remembers  service  under  President  Eisen- 
hower. He  IS  one  of  only  three  Republican 
Members  who  had  the  expenence  of  service 
under  President  Kennedy. 

Throughout  all  these  years  of  congressional 
service.  Boa  Michel  deservingly  earned  a  rep- 
utation for  integrity,  for  expertise,  and  for  hav- 
ing an  open  mind  as  well  as  a  warm  heart. 
The  logical  choice  for  Republican  leader  in 
1981,  his  over  one  dozen  years  in  that  posi- 
tion were  golden  years  for  Bob  Michel  and  his 
party.  An  articulate  spokesperson,  a  skilled 
leader,  a  respected  adviser,  he  was  extremely 
effective  in  advancing  the  programs  of  Presi- 
dents Reagan  and  Bush.  It  is  well  known  that 
his  door  has  been  open  for  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  at  all  times. 

Bob  Michel  will  long  be  remembered  as  a 
fhend  of  Congress:  as  a  man  who  defended 


this  institution  at  a  time  when  its  detractors 
had  the  rapt  attention  of  the  sensationalist 
media.  Bob  never  hesitated  to  point  out  our 
achievements,  and  the  fact  that  for  over  200 
years  we  have  functioned  as  the  greatest  and 
most  effective  legislative  body  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

This  Chamber — indeed,  American  politics — 
will  be  a  sadder  place  without  Bob  Michel's 
presence.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of 
us,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  by  his  con- 
stituents from  the  Peoria  area  of  Illinois  who 
had  come  to  trust  in  his  leadership  throughout 
the  past  37  years. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LAKE  HURON 
AREA  COUNCIL,  BOY  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BARCIA 

OF  MICHIGA.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  BARCIA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Lake  Huron  Area 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amenca  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  annual  fall  jamtx)ree.  I  have  been 
invited  to  attend  this  event  at  Camp  Rotary  in 
Clare,  Ml.  Through  this  statement,  I  wish  to 
express  my  sentiment  atraut  this  wonderful 
jamboree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  well  know,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  provides  an  ofjfxirtunity  for 
the  young  men  of  our  Nation  to  participate  in 
an  organization  which  fosters  important  val- 
ues, and  passes  on  essential  elements  of  our 
Nation's  heritage.  These  values  provide  a 
foundation  upon  which  our  young  men  can 
build  strong  character,  and  virtue,  to  last  a  life- 
time. The  Boy  Scouts  have  been  involved  in 
the  development  of  our  young  men  for  close 
to  a  century  now.  By  providing  instruction  in 
outdoorsman  skills,  intellectual  pursuits,  citi- 
zenship, and  many,  many  other  activities  the 
Boy  Scouts  help  to  develop  an  individual's 
mind,  txjdy  and  spin!. 

Not  only  does  this  organization  promote  re- 
spect for  our  land,  its  conservation  and  wise 
use,  it  also  equips  our  young  men  with  a  de- 
sire to  become  leaders,  in  their  communities, 
and  even  on  the  national  level.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  here  In  Congress  have  been  Boy 
Scouts,  and  in  the  future  I  am  certain  that  ad- 
ditional scouts  will  come  to  this  House  and 
make  their  mark  as  distinguished  public  serv- 
ants. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  fine  in- 
dividuals involved  in  organizing,  and  truly  giv- 
ing life,  to  the  many  troops  throughout  my  dis- 
tnct.  Much  of  the  time  expended  in  these  ac- 
tivities is  only  compensated  by  the  satisfaction 
gained  through  the  knowledge  thai  they  have 
contributed  something  to  the  development  of 
our  greatest  resource,  our  youth. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote.  "'I  know  no 
safe  depository  of  the  ultimate  power  of  the 
society  but  the  people  themselves;  and  if  we 
think  them  not  enlightened  enough  to  exercise 
their  control  with  a  wholesome  discretion,  the 
remedy  is  not  to  take  it  from  them,  but  to  in- 
form their  discretion."  I  submit  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  does. 

Through  its  merit  badges,  especially  Citizen- 
ship in  the  Community  and  Citizenship  in  the 
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Nation,  the  Boy  Scouts  inform  our  young  men 
about  the  ideals,  structures,  and  practical  as- 
pects of  the  political  system  of  which  they  are 
a  pan.  Through  community  activities  and  the 
concepts  that  underlay  the  Scout  Oath,  such 
as  selfless  service  and  assistance  to  their  fel- 
low man,  the  Boy  Scouts  build  a  resolve  m  our 
young  men  to  take  their  place  as  concerned 
citizens  and  participants  m  a  great  democracy 
Iwlr.  Speaker.  I  have  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  my  life  to  public  service,  with  the  hope  that 
I  could  make  some  contribution.  I  am  certain 
that  there  are  scouts  at  this  fall's  lamboree 
with  similar  hopes  and  aspirations.  I  invite 
them  to  take  the  chance,  so  that  they  may 
contnbute  a  passage  to  our  history. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEN  OF  THE 
U.S.S.  "RDCEY  ■ 


HON.  HERB  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  pay 
tnbute  to  the  valiant  troops  of  the  U.S.S. 
Rixey.  The  brave  fighting  men  and  medical 
staff  are  a  tnbute  to  the  spirit  of  this  Nation. 

Dunng  the  27  months  of  its  maiden  voyage 
throughout  the  Pacific,  the  Rixey  served  as 
txjth  a  comtjat  ship,  painted  in  the  gray  color 
of  an  armed  vessel,  and  a  medical  facility,  car- 
rying over  70  medicial  personnel.  In  this  2- 
year  penod  the  Rixey  covered  the  equivalent 
of  approximately  six  tnps  around  the  glot)e, 
averaging  a  continuous  sfjeed  of  7  knots. 

UOder  the  command  of  such  men  as  Capl. 
A.H.'  Pierson  (MC)  USNR,  of  Portland.  OR, 
and  Comdr.  A.F.  DePalma  (MC)  USNR,  of 
Newark,  NJ,  the  Rixey  participated  m  four  in- 
vasions. In  this  capacity  she  carried  46,318 
troops  and  16,324  patients.  The  remarkable 
aspect  of  this  service  is  that  she  never  re- 
ported a  mechanical  failure,  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  Lt.  G.S.  Gunderson,  ENS,  USNR, 
the  ship's  engmeenng  officer. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
heroic  efforts  of  these  men  and  their  crew  in 
their  fearless  service  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  \ 

A  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  TRIB- 
UTE TO  HAYWARD  AND  BERNICE 
ABNEY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dren.  Hayward  served  our  great  Nation  with 
honor  and  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Army  during 
the  Second  World  War.  All  four  of  his  sons  fol- 
lowed in  their  father's  footsteps  of  military 
service  by  joining  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Follow- 
ing his  tenure  in  the  Army,  Hayward  became 
a  respected  and  admired  employee  at  the 
world-renowned  Philadelphia  Electric  Com- 
pany. His  years  of  dedicated  service  and  hard 
work  were  celebrated  upon  Hayward's  retire- 
ment, and  as  a  testament  to  this  remarkable 
work  ethic,  several  of  Hayward's  relatives  are 
still  employed  at  Philadelphia  Electnc. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  entire  congressional  dis- 
tnct.  I  can  hardly  think  of  a  more  inspirational 
woman  than  Bernice  Abney.  Indeed,  raising 
10  children  is  alone  a  remarkable  feat.  Ber- 
nice, however  has  always  had  time  to  dedi- 
cate her  boundless  energy  to  the  community. 
From  her  work  at  her  church,  to  the  making  of 
her  famous  apple  and  sweet  potato  pies,  Mrs. 
Abney  has  always  been  there  for  others,  even 
dunng  her  intensive  kidney  dialysis  treatments. 
To  those  who  know  and  love  her,  she  is  a  pil- 
lar of  strength,  and  a  woman  who  can  always 
be  counted  upon. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  nse  and  join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  Hayward  and  Bernice  Abney.  On  behalf  of 
the  entire  U.S.  Congress,  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  warmest  congratulations  on  the  occasion 
of  their  glorious  golden  anniversary.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  like  to  extend  our  salutations  to 
their  10  children,  13  grandchildren,  and  one 
great  grandchild.  May  God  continue  to  bless 
this  beautiful  union  which  should  serve  as  an 
example  to  the  entire  Nation  what  the  power 
of  love  and  commitment  can  accomplish. 


HON.  UiCIEN  L  BIACKWELL 

OK  PE.VNSYLV  A.N1.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  bnng  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  entire  Nation,  a  most  special  occasion 
which  will  soon  take  place  in  the  great  City  of 
Philadelphia.  Fifty  years  ago,  Hayward  and 
Bernice  Abney  exchanged  their  glorious  vows 
of  holy  matrimony,  and  today,  their  love  for 
each  other  is  stronger  than  ever. 

As  the  proud  parents  of  four  sons  and  six 
daughters,  Hayward  and  Bernice  have  always 
sought  to  impart  their  strong  commitment  to 
excellence  in  every  aspect  of  life  to  their  chil- 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  DUNDALK-PA- 
TAPSCO  NECK  HISTORICAL  SOCI- 
ETY MUSEUM 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BLNTLEY 

UK  MAKVLA.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, when  Amencans  think  of  historic 
preservation,  they  often  picture  places  like  the 
Smithsonian  Museums,  the  Walters  Art  Gal- 
lery, and  the  B&O  Railroad  Museum.  These 
large  institutions,  while  respectable  in  their 
own  right,  often  overlook  the  smaller  accom- 
plishments of  everyday  people.  While  the 
Smithsonion  may  run  an  exhibit  on  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls,  they  probably  will  never  display 
something  that  impacts  the  daily  events  of  our 
lives.  Oftentimes  we  fail  to  venerate  those 
people  and  events  who  make  the  difference  in 
local  communities. 

This  IS  why  it  is  important  that  communities 
like  the  Dundalk  area  support  the  preservation 
of  local  history  and  pride.  With  this  community 
spirit  in  mind,  I  will  have  the  honor  of  attend- 
ing the  dedication  of  the  Dundalk- Patapsco 
Neck  Historical  Society's  new  museum  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1993. 

This  new  historical  museum  will  make  avail- 
able many  educational  and  cultural  programs 
for  children  and  adults.  And  once  completed, 
it  IS  sure  to  bnng  more  people  into  the  revital- 
ization  area  and  will  enhance  the  economic 
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growth  of  the  community.  It  will  benefit  both 
the  citizens  and  the  business  community. 

The  center  room  will  t>e  a  meeting  place 
used  by  community  groups  holding  meetings. 
Displays  featunng  early  settlers  of  the  area 
and  prominent  citizens  will  be  on  exhibit.  An- 
other room  will  feature  businesses  of  the  area 
and  historical  events  such  as  wars,  aviation, 
and  fairs.  Two  prominent  displays  will  offer 
memljers  of  the  community  and  local  artists 
the  opportunity  to  display  their  hobbies,  crafts, 
photography,  and  art.  A  mmitheater  for  the 
many  educational  slide  shows  and  video  tapes 
can  be  used  for  research  projects. 

The  zoo,  the  science  center,  the  aquarium 
and  the  Peatxxly  Institute  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  organizations  participating  in  traveling 
programs  which  will  bring  exhibits  to  the  cen- 
ter. 

For  the  adults,  quiltmaking  classes,  geneal- 
ogy classes,  and  vanous  seminars  will  be 
available.  The  new  museum  will  have  its  first 
chance  to  display  the  society's  commitment  to 
education  on  October  21,  1993,  when  it  will  be 
hosting  150  students  from  the  Holabird  Middle 
School.  Memtsers  will  be  assisting  the  teach- 
ers with  tours  of  various  locations  of  the  mu- 
seum area  and  showing  slide  shows  to  each 
group.  A  different  slide  show  will  be  shown  to 
each  of  the  six  groups  and  will  focus  on  the 
topics  they  are  studying  at  the  time,  such  as 
local  history  and  the  War  of  1812. 

Since  Its  founding  in  1970,  the  Dundalk-Pa- 
tapsco  Neck  Historical  Society  has  provided  a 
valuable  service  to  the  community,  helping  to 
revive  the  character  and  flavor  of  historic  Dun- 
dalk. They  have  collected  information  and  arti- 
facts on  the  history  of  the  Dundalk-Patapsco 
area,  helped  citizens  research  town  history, 
designated  Dundalk  as  a  National  Register 
Histonc  District,  participated  in  the  Dundalk 
Heritage  Festivals  and  Defenders'  Day,  and 
most  significantly,  will  celebrate  the  dedication 
of  its  museum.  The  Dundalk-Patapsco  Neck 
Historical  Society  had  the  vision,  courage,  and 
fortitude  to  convince  Baltimore  County  of  the 
need  and  importance  of  having  a  museum  to 
.house  the  collection  of  information  and  arti- 
facts and  pay  tnbute  to  the  many  dedicated 
community  volunteers  who  worked  so  hard  to 
make  this  dedication  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  I  am  pleased 
to  congratulate  the  Dundalk-Patapsco  Neck 
Historical  Society  on  this  momentous  occa- 
sion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FREE  POLISH 
KRAKUSY  SOCIETY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  7.  1993 
Mr.    TRAFICANT.    Mr,    Speaker,    I    rise   in 
honor  of  the  Free  Polish  Krakusy  Society  in 
my  17th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  Their 
work  on  behalf  of  both  the  Polish  community, 
and  the  community  as  a  whole,  has  been  ex- 
emplary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  society  celebrated  its  90 
year  anniversary  on  September  1,  1993.  On 
that  date  in  1903,  Jacob  Kardyszewski  invited 
to  his  home  in  '^oungstown,  OH,  12  Polish  fel- 
lowmen  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new 
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organization  named  "The  Society  of  the  Free 
Polish  Krakusy  under  the  name  of  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko."  The  group  was  founded  with  the 
goal  of  joining  all  Polish  fellowmen  into  one 
great  organization  that  promoted  self-reliance 
and  continued  love  for  Poland  and  its  lan- 
guage. Four  years  later,  the  organization  real- 
ized the  need  for  Insurance  protection  for  its 
members  and  applied  to  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  for  the  protection.  The  society  was 
designated  as  Lodge  827. 

Since  its  inception,  the  society  has  been 
successful  in  realizing  its  original  goals.  Its  fa- 
cility on  South  Avenue  is  now  recognized  as 
a  center  for  educational,  cultural,  and  social 
pursuits  for  not  only  those  with  Polish  herit- 
age, but  all  backgrounds.  Its  generous  con- 
tribution to  various  patriotic,  humanitarian,  and 
charitable  causes  is  evidence  of  the  society's 
immeasurable  involvement  in  the  community. 
Its  activities  include  Chnstmas  parties  for  chil- 
dren, aid  to  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
members,  appealing  for  ambulatory  buses  for 
handicapped  children  in  Poland,  and  vol- 
unteenng  at  the  Red  Cross  and  local  hos- 
pitals. 

While  sending  the  community,  members  of 
the  society  have  nsen  to  the  top  of  their  re- 
spective vocations.  Outstanding  leaders  of 
government,  industry,  professions,  and  busi- 
ness have  emerged  from  the  ranks  of  the  so- 
ciety. Current  leaders  of  the  society  are  per- 
forming wonderfully,  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  1993  officers  for  their  efforts:  Ju- 
lian Fryda,  president;  Kazimierz  Mazur,  vice 
president  and  recording  secretary;  Tadeusz 
Lyda,  financial  secretary;  Charles  Kish,  treas- 
urer; Joseph  Magielski  and  Joseph  Sikora, 
trustees;  Kazimierz  Ochocinski  and  Andrzej 
Modelski,  sick  committee;  Frank  Garchak  and 
Michal  Labedz,  finance  committee;  Walter  Li- 
pinski  and  Stanislaw  Jankiewicz,  color  bear- 
ers; Felix  LIpinski,  sergeant-at-arms;  Charles 
Kish.  Jr.,  doorkeeper;  and  Joseph  Sikora,  ac- 
countant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  join  the  citizens  of  my  district 
in  saluting  this  excellent  organization  on  their 
90th  anniversary.  The  society  has  much  to  be 
proud  of  as  it  heads  toward  its  centennial. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Israel.  Syrian  obstinacy  has  stalled  Israel's 
peace  talks  with  Lebanon.  Without  the  willing 
participation  of  Syria,  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  will  remain  incomplete  and  may  even 
fall  apart. 

Syria  must  abandon  its  longstanding  at- 
tempts to  sabotage  what  so  many  have 
worked  so  hard  and  so  long  to  achieve.  The 
United  States,  and  all  nations  of  good  will, 
should  pressure  Syria  to  forswear  its  hostile 
policies  and  join  the  civilized  and  peace-loving 
community  of  nations  in  this  historic  effort  to 
make  a  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


THE  SYRIAN  BOYCOTT  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  RICK  LAZIO 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.MTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 
Mr.  LAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  rejoiced 
when  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  and  PLO 
Chairman  Yasser  Arafat  shook  hands  on  the 
South  Lawn  September  13,  demonstrating  to 
all  that  after  40  years  of  bloodshed  and  unrest 
in  the  Middle  East,  peace  is  )ust  possibly  at 
hand.  That  is  why  I  was  both  saddened  and 
incensed  when  I  read  m  the  September  27 
New  York  Times  that  the  Syrian  Government 
has  called  for  tightening  the  Arab  States'  40 
year-old  economic  boycott  of  Israel. 

This  is  not  the  first  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Syrian  Government  to  try  to  disrupt  the  peace 
process.  Syria's  President,  Hafez  Assad,  re- 
fuses to  sanction  the  new  Israel-PLO  pact, 
charging  that  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation negotiated  separately  and  secretly  with 

liiMrtI     (>-!i7V(il   l:t!Ml1    17)!' 


HONORING  CONNIE  YOUNG  YU  ON 
RECEIVING  THE  FREEDOM  AWARD 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIKOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Connie  Young  Yu  on  the  occasion  of 
her  receiving  the  Freedom  Award  at  the 
Asian-Amencans  for  Community  Involvement 
20th  Anniversary  banquet. 

Connie  Young  Yu  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  community  service  with  two  mighty 
weapons — quite  literally,  the  pen  a»td  the 
sword. 

Ms.  Yu  IS  a  renowned  author  of  adult  and 
children  books,  as  well  as  articles  on  the  his- 
tory of  Chinese  people  in  America.  She  has 
educated  people  on  the  Chinese  community 
and  their  heritage,  highlighting  little  known  in- 
formation, the  immigrant  experience,  and 
problems  of  discrimination. 

Ms.  Yu  was  also  a  founding  member  of 
Asian-Americans  for  Community  Involvement 
in  1973,  a  role  condu6ve  to  her  political  activ- 
ism. As  part  of  the  Media  Committee,  she  has 
led  letter  wnting  campaigns  to  major  corpora- 
tions, created  public  service  announcements, 
and  filed  complaints  to  protest  racial  stereo- 
typing of  Asian-Americans  in  the  media. 

She  was  later  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Legal  Compliance  Committee  for  Textbook 
Adoption  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. In  addition,  Ms.  Yu  has  worked  on 
projects  for  radio,  was  the  first  Asian-American 
Trustee  of  Mills  College,  her  alma  mater,  and 
was  a  founding  member  of  the  Angel  Island 
Immigration  Station  Histoncal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  immi- 
gration barracks  on  Angel  Island. 

Besides  wnting,  Ms.  Yu  fences  competitively 
and  was  a  finalist  at  the  1992  Pacific  Coast 
Fencing  Championship.  Today,  sh*  teaches 
fencing  at  the  Palo  Alto  Jewish  Community 
Center  to  youngsters  and  volunteers  her  time 
as  director  of  the  San  Jose  Fencing  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  honor  Connie 
Young  Yu  and  pleased  to  congratulate  her  on 
her  receiving  this  prestigious  award. 
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constituents  sent  me  here  to  try  and  cut 
spending,  provide  the  basic  services  that  the 
Nation  depends  on  the  Federal  Government 
for  and  protect  the  individual  liberties  of  each 
citizen.  It  was  with  great  comfort  and  sense  of 
confidence  than  that  I  cast  my  vote  for  a  Re- 
publican leader  in  1980  who  had  been  fighting 
for  the  same  agenda  for  over  20  years — Boe 
Michel.  And  since  then  he  has  never  let  up  in 
pursuing  those  goals. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  15  months, 
there  will  be  many  tnbutes  to  Bob  Michel  cit- 
ing his  outstanding  service  to  country,  loyalty 
to  the  Republican  Party  and  great  abilities  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  Republican  lead- 
er. All  of  these  true. 

But  I  think  the  highest  tribute  to  Bob  Michel 
is  to  remember  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is — a 
good  and  decent  man  who  was  willing  to  fight 
hard  for  his  and  his  party's  principles,  but  who 
was  also  strong  enough  to  know  when  it  was 
time  to  stop  the  fight  and  do  what  had  to  be 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  country.  This  takes  a 
special  kind  of  strength  of  character  and 
sense  of  duty  to  country. 

For  this  I  salute  BOB  Michel.  This  body  will 
miss  him  when  he  is  gone.  But  I  am  confident 
that  the  country  has  not  seen  the  last  of  BOB 
Michel's  service  to  this  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  MICHEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OK  CALIFOR.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1993 
Mr.   THOMAS  of  California.   Mr.   Speaker, 
when  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1978,  my 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record  an  editonal  writ- 
ten by  Mike  Royko  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times  on  September  30. 

Mr.  Royko  wisely  points  out  that,  before  we 
invest  the  federal  government  with  vast  new 
powers  in  the  health  care  arena,  we  should 
consider  its  track  record  in  the  other  areas  in 
which  it  has  intervened.  If  the  list  of  things  that 
the  federal  government  does  better  than  the 
pnvate  sector  is  indeed  so  limited,  we  must 
think  twice  before  giving  it  control  over  one- 
seventh  of  our  national  economy. 

In  addition,  I  share  Mr.  Royko's  reservations 
at)Out  completely  overhauling  a  health  care 
system  that  currently  provides  coverage  for  86 
percent  of  Americans  just  to  ensure  that  the 
remaining  14  percent  are  covered  as  well.  I 
certainly  recognize  that  our  present  system 
needs  some  reform.  However,  I  wonder 
whether  President  Clinton's  so-called  cure  will 
be  worth  its  price  to  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Shortened  list  of  reliance 

I  swerved  sligrhtly  to  go  around  the  lean 
young  man  who  was  furiously  pedaling  his 
expensive  bike.  He  glanced  at  me.  expecting 
the  glare  bicyclists  often  get  from  car  driv- 
ers. 

Instead.  I  smiled  and  gave  him  a  friendly 
thumbs-up  gesture.  He  waved  back.  What  a 
fine  young  fellow.  I  thought. 

I  few  minutes  later.  I  was  cruising  through 
Lincoln  Park.  Chicago's  yuppie  haven,  and 
there  was  the  usual  parade  of  health-con- 
scious young  joggers,  out  for  their  morning 
cardiovascular  fix. 
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I  beeped  my  horn  smiled  and  gave  them  the 
thumbs-up  gesture,  too. 

Such  admirable  lads,  and  lassies,  fine-tun- 
ing their  bodies.  I  could  imagine  them  eating 
a  bowl  of  bran  for  breakfast,  a  bit  of  skinless 
chicken  for  lunch  and  maybe  having  a  mild 
wine  spritzer  after  work.  Unless  they  were 
going  to  run  another  five  miles  at  dusk. 

Ar.d  it  made  me  feel  good.  Why?  Because 
while  shaving  that  morning — which  is  the 
most  strenuous  exercise  I  engage  in— I  had 
my  radio  on  and  an  economist  was  talking 
about  the  Clintons  revolutionary  health 
care  proposals. 

The  economist  wasn't  very  enthusiastic. 
That's  because  he  is  a  fairly  young,  healthy 
economist. 

And  the  way  he  saw  it.  healthy,  gainfully 
employed  young  people — such  as  himself  and 
the  lad  on  the  bike  and  the  joggers  in  the 
park — would  wind  up  picking  up  an  unfair 
piece  of  the  tab  for  maintaining  deteriorat- 
ing bods  such  as  mine. 

Because  they  are  young  and  healthy,  they 
seldom  need  the  services  of  a  doc,  unlike  a 
wreck  such  as  myself  who  is  constantly 
being  poked,  prodded  and  prescribed. 

But  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  need  it  or 
not.  they  will  be  in  the  health  program  and 
will  pay  in  one  way  or  another. 

After  hearing  that,  how  could  I  not  feel 
warmth  and  affection  for  those  who  will  be 
helping  pay  my  way  through  the  frequent 
aches  and  pains  of  my  twilight  years?  Bless 
their  Nike-clad  feet. 

The  economist  was  also  concerned  about 
small  businesses — the  beauty  parlor  with  two 
or  three  workers;  the  small  diner  with  the 
same:  the  tavern  with  a  couple  of  bartenders 
and  a  floor  man:  the  countless  small  busi- 
nesses that  will  have  to  start  paying  medical 
insurance. 

Even  the  working  mother,  who  hires  some- 
one to  take  care  of  her  kids. 

But  I'm  not  a  working  mother,  a  beau- 
tician, a  saloonkeeper,  or  a  hamburger  flip- 
per, so  that  lets  me  off  the  hook. 

And  by  the  time  I  finished  shaving,  the 
radio  economist  had  completely  changed  my 
views  on  a  national  medical  program. 

Until  he  made  me  realize  that  I  was  going 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  I  had  nothing 
but  distrust  for  the  Clinton  plan. 

My  lack  of  trust  is  based  on  a  list  I  once 
made  of  things  the  federal  government  really 
does  well. 

Here  is  that  list: 

(1)  Fight  wars. 

(2)? 

As  you  can  see.  it  is  a  short  list. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  learned  that  the 
federal  government  isn't  very  good  at  watch- 
ing lending  institutions,  which  is  why  the 
S&L  scandal  is  the  biggest  financial  mess  in 
our  history. 

We  also  know  the  federal  government  can't 
protect  our  borders  which  is  why  we  had  to 
finally  throw  up  our  hands  and  tell  millions 
of  illegal  aliens:  "OK.  you're  here,  and 
there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it,  so  just 
stop  by  the  office  and  we'll  make  you  legal.  " 

It's  not  good  at  preventing  tons  of  dope 
from  flowing  into  this  country  to  scramble 
the  brains  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  junk- 
ies, who  then  go  on  to  steal,  maim  or  murder 
to  support  their  habit. 

And  it  is  of  little,  or  no  help  in  protecting 
the  victims  of  the  crimes  brought  on  by  the 
drug  flow,  ghetto  life,  fatherless  little  gun- 
men and  other  urban  frights. 

It's  absolutely  awful  at  handling  money. 
Even  a  Skid  Row  wino  maintains  a  more  effi- 
cient budget  than  does  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  Skid  Row  panhandler 
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probably  puts  in  a  harder  day's  work  than 
the  average  federal  bureaucrat. 

Most  businessmen  will  tell  you  that  all  the 
federal  government  does  for  them  Is  take  a 
piece  of  the  profit  while  loading  them  down 
with  more  paperwork. 

So  I  was  suspicious  about  the  federal  gov- 
ernment taking  over  all  medical  care. 

Especially  when  I  did  some  reverse  math. 

The  White  House  kept  telling  us  about  the 
37  million  Americans  who  are  without  some 
form  of  health  coverage.  (Many  of  them  by 
choice,  which  was  never  mentioned.)  The  37 
million  became  a  mantra. 

Yes,  that's  a  lot  of  people.  But  you  can 
look  at  it  another  way.  About  220  million 
Americans  have  some  coverage. 

So,  in  my  simpleminded  way.  I  figured  that 
if  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  have  some 
form  of  health  coverage,  leave  them  alone 
and  find  a  way  to  take  care  of  the  minority 
who  don't.  Why  throw  everything  up  for 
grabs  and  create  another  army  of  bureau- 
crats? 

But  that  was  before  I  learned  that  I  will  be 
one  of  those  who  stands  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  So  from  now  on.  I'm  a  health-re- 
form cheerleader. 

Something  for  nothing.  So  what's  wrong 
with  that?  It's  become  part  of  the  American 
Dream. 


LET  STATES  DEMAND  GUARAN- 
TEES FROM  HIGHWAY  CONTRAC- 
TORS 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEHENSON 

OF  C.VLIKOHNI.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF\REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Ot>(ober  7.  1993 
Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Mguse  joined  me  in 
passing  an  amendment  to  th6"1*Uermodal  Sur- 
face Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991 
[ISTEA]  that  would  have  made  a  long  overdue 
correction  in  our  highway  construction  pro- 
grams by  permitting  States  to  include  contrac- 
tor guarantees  m  their  Federal  aid  highway 
contracts.  Such  guarantees  would  save  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  over  a  few  years'  time. 
The  amendment  passed  by  a  vote  of  400  to 
26  but,  unfortunately,  was  dropped  from  the 
final  bill  by  House  and  Senate  conferees  at 
the  insistence  of  special  interests.  Today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  identical  to  that  amend- 
ment, which  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor. 

Because  Federal  highway  dollars  have  tradi- 
tionally been  resen/ed  for  construction,  rather 
than  maintenance,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration has  prohibited  States  from  requir- 
ing any  warranties  from  contractors  when 
awarding  federally  funded  contracts,  because 
warranties  might  cause  bidders  to  raise  the 
initial  pnce  of  a  project.  The  effect  of  this  pol- 
icy is  that  we  reward  the  use  of  the  cheapest, 
lowest  quality  matenals  in  highway  construc- 
tion, and  prevent  States  from  building  quality 
perlormance  standards  mto  their  construction 
contracts. 

Transportation  officials  in  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration supported  changing  this  outdated  pol- 
icy, believing  that  the  introduction  of  contractor 
guarantees  into  the  bidding  process  might 
spur  innovation,  superior  quality,  and  the  use 
of  the  kind  of  advanced  technology  other 
countnes  are  already  aggressively  taking  ad- 
vantage of. 
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Evidence  of  the  potential  benefits  of  such  a 
policy  IS  overwhelming.  In  Europe,  where  high- 
way contracts  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  a 
combination  of  cost,  quality,  and  a  contractor's 
3  to  5  year  full  replacement  guarantee,  roads 
cost  an  average  of  30  percent  more  to  con- 
struct, but  they  last  twice  as  long  as  they  do 
here.  Sounder  sub-bases,  thicker  pavements, 
advanced  polymer  additives,  and  stronger  as- 
phalts produce  highways  that  are  smoother 
and  quieter,  and  are  stubbornly  resistant  to 
ruts,  cracks,  and  potholes.  European  roads 
even  handle  heavier  loads  than  are  permitted 
on  our  highways. 

Meanwhile,  our  own  stnct  "low-bid"  system 
gives  contractors  no  incentive  at  all  to  con- 
sider long-term  performance  when  prepanng 
their  bids.  We  literally  reward  the  use  of  the 
cheapest,  lowest  quality  materials,  and  the 
least  expensive  labor:  we  actually  penalize 
any  effort  to  improve  road  quality  or  offer  su- 
perior workmanship.  It  is  an  inflexible,  unwise, 
and  short-sighted  policy  that  costs  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars  in  unnecessary  highway  re- 
pair bills  and  results  in  intolerable  and  costly 
traffic  delays. 

It  is  no  surpnse  that  while  total  Government 
expenditures  for  roads  have  doubled  over  the 
past  decade,  half  of  all  roads  in  Amenca  are 
rated  m  fair  to  p)oor  condition.  A  1991  report 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  on 
the  quality  of  our  public  works  infrastructure 
found  that  'when  construction  quality  is  poor 
and  repairs  are  needed  constantly  "  *  *  the 
costs  of  providing  alternative  service  or  of  traf- 
fic diversion  and  delay  can  equal  the  capital 
cost,  doubling  the  total  expense  of  a  given 
project." 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Vice  President  Gore's 
National  Performance  Review  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Government  encourage  "best 
value  procurement"  by  recognizing  "other  fac- 
tors besides  price"  in  making  purchases.  As 
we  embark  on  a  multibillion  dollar  investment 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Nation's  infrastructure. 
I  believe  we  owe  it  to  the  taxpayers  to  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  adopt  reforms  that  will  save 
us  money,  help  make  the  road  construction  in- 
dustry more  competitive,  stimulate  investment, 
and  make  our  transportation  infrastructure 
more  durable  and  efficient. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  ef- 
fort b9  cosponsoring  my  bill. 

H.R.— 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION        1,       GUARANTV       AND       WARRANTY 
CLAUSES, 

Section  114  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(e)  Guaranty  a.nd  Warranty  Clauses.— 
A  State  highway  department  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, include  a  clause  in  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  Federal-aid  highway  which 
requires  the  contractor  to  guarantee  or  war- 
rant materials  and  workmanship.  Any  such 
clause  shall  apply  to  a  specific  construction 
product  or  feature  and  may  not  provide  for 
routine  maintenance.". 
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EDWARD  ROUSH  HONORED 


HON.  JILL  L  LONG 
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USTR  REFUSES  TO  ENFORCE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  TRADE  LAW  AND  RE- 
JECTS MEXICO  GSP  WORKER 
RIGHTS  PETITION 


IN  THE 
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OF  INDIANA 
USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  October  7.  1993 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  introduce 
legislation  which  would  redesignate  the  Hun- 
tington Lake,  located  in  Huntington  and  Wells 
Counties,  IN,  as  the  "J.  Edward  Roush  Lake  " 

Elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1958,  Edward  Roush  represented  Indiana's 
Fourth  Congressional  District  until  1977.  not 
including  a  two-year  term  from  1969-1970. 
During  his  tenure  in  the  House,  Mr.  Roush 
served  on  the  Committees  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Technology  and  Government  Oper- 
ations, completing  his  service  as  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  Appropnations  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Roush  concentrated  his  efforts  pri- 
marily in  the  environmental  pollution  control 
area,  as  well  as  technology  utilization,  indus- 
trial standards,  and  research  distribution. 

Prior  to  his  coming  to  Congress.  Mr.  Roush 
represented  his  home  of  Huntington  as  a 
Member  of  the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  fol- 
lowed by  his  service  as  Huntington  County's 
Prosecuting  Attorney.  Mr.  Roush  also  served 
in  the  Army  from  1942-1952  with  honor,  was 
decorated  with  four  medals  for  his  service  in 
Korea,  and  currently  holds  a  rank  of  Major, 
Retired  Reserve. 

Since  his  departure  from  Congress,  Mr. 
Roush  has  continued  to  demonstrate  his  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  to  civic  endeavors. 
and  has  contributed  substantially  toward  fur- 
ther improving  his  local  community,  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  his  nation.  Mr.  Roush  currently 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  his  alma  mater,  Huntington  College,  and 
was  elected  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  in 
1981.  Also,  Mr.  Roush  served  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Regional  and  Intergovern- 
mental Operations  from  1977-79,  accepting 
the  task  of  coordinating  the  EPA's  ten  regional 
districts'  agency  headquarters. 

With  regard  to  Huntington  Lake,  the  lake 
project  was  authonzed  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1958  (P.L.  85-500)  pnor  to  Mr.  Roush's 
election  to  Congress.  However,  Mr.  Roush 
played  an  important  role  in  seeing  the  project 
progress  from  its  authorization  stage  to  its  ini- 
tial operation  m  October  of  1968.  The  Hunting- 
ton Lake  project  has  since  proven  to  be  a  suc- 
cess in  providing  the  area  residents  with  addi- 
tional flood  abatement,  a  water  supply,  a 
source  for  recreation,  and  a  resource  for  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation. 

For  these  reasons,  underscoring  his  efforts 
in  environmental  conservation  and  protection, 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  worthy  gesture  to  honor 
Mr,  Roush  by  renaming  the  Huntington  Lake 
the  "J,  Edward  Roush  Lake"  as  a  sign  of  our 
appreciation  for  his  past  public  service  and 
lasting  commitment  to  his  community  and 
country. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday U.S.  Trade  Representative  Mickey 
Kantor  announced  his  decision  to  dismiss  out 
of  hand  a  detailed.  43-page  petition  urging 
that  Mexico  be  excluded  from  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  [GSP]  program  be- 
cause of  widespread  and  systematic  worker 
rights  violations. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  by  this  cynical  de- 
cision which,  left  unchallenged,  absolves 
U.S.T.R.  from  having  to  investigate  this  sear- 
ing indictment  of  complicity  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  and  the  government-con- 
trolled, officially  approved  labor  federation 
[CTM]  to  systematically  and  ruthlessly  deny 
Mexican  workers  their  freedom  and  basic 
nghts.  Acceptance  of  this  petition  would  have 
given  many  Mexican  workers  who  want  to  join 
free  and  independent  trade  unions  their  first 
opportunity  to  describe  how  their  rights  are 
trampled.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have  ex- 
tended to  the  Mexican  Government  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  these  very  serious  allegations 
on  the  public  record. 

Why  IS  the  Mexican  Government  afraid  to 
defend  its  enforcement  of  its  own  labor  laws? 
Why,  too,  is  U.S.T.R.  willing  to  cover  up  and 
conlnve  legalistic  excuses  so  that  the  Mexican 
Government  can  evade  compliance  with  our 
existing  GSP  law? 

This  U.S.T.R.  action  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  Clinton  Administration's  commitment  to 
press  the  Mexican  Government  to  enforce  its 
own  labor  laws. 

What  good  is  to  come  from  the  much 
ballyhooed  NAFTA  supplemental  agreement 
on  worker  rights  when  U.S.T.R.  shows  its  true 
colors  and  exempts  the  Mexican  Government 
from  existing  worker  rights  protection  in  the 
U.S.  GSP  trade  law? 

Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  this  petition  sends  ex- 
actly the  wrong  message  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment about  Its  systematic  labor  repression. 
It  is  flatly  inexcusable  to  the  Congress  and 
American  people  who  want  immediate  and  ef- 
fective action  to  extend  basic  freedom  to  the 
Mexican  workers. 
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as  the  Broadway  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Tacoma  Symphony,  Tacoma  Opera,  and 
Tacoma  Actor's  Guild  in  Tacoma.  the  Wash- 
ington Commission  for  the  Humanities  in  Se- 
attle, and  KCTS  Public  Television  in  Seattle. 
Each  of  these  organizations  receives  funding 
from  various  Government  sources,  including 
the  NEA. 

NEA  grants  have  contributed  significantly  to 
the  revitalization  and  rejuvenation  of  the  arts 
in  downtown  Tacoma.  For  example,  a  chal- 
lenge grant  of  $420,000  provided  construction 
funds  for  expanding  the  Broadway  Center  lor 
the  Performing  Arts,  which  serves  local  arts 
groups  and  touring  artists.  This  grant,  along 
with  matching  funds  from  the  State  and  com- 
munity, has  made  a  big  difference  for  Ta- 
coma— not  only  by  improving  the  quality  of  life 
and  cultural  awareness  of  citizens  in  the  area, 
but  by  contributing  to  the  city's  economic  de- 
velopment. 

I  understand  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  exercise  fiscal  re- 
straint and  decrease  some  of  the  authonzation 
levels  for  the  NEA.  These  are  tough  times  and 
everyone  must  share  in  the  burden  of  deficit 
reduction. 

However,  I  am  concerned  alx)ut  efforts  to 
abolish  the  NEA  altogether.  In  their  zeal  to 
eliminate  funding  for  projects  they  don't  like, 
they  are  often  distorting  the  truth.  The  fact  is. 
the  NEA  has  funded  thousands  of  projects 
over  the  years,  and  only  a  handful  have  been 
controversial.  The  fact  is,  grant  applications 
must  go  through  a  rigorous  peer  review  proc- 
ess and  meet  court-determined  obscenity 
guidelines.  And  the  fact  is,  Congress  made 
substantial  changes  in  the  operations  of  the 
NEA  in  1990.  including  procedural  changes  on 
reviewing  grant  applications,  which  were  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  complaints  of  critics  of 
the  agency. 

I  think  that  under  the  leadership  of  the  new 
chairperson,  Jane  Alexander,  the  NEA  will  im- 
plement the  new  procedures  fully  and  effec- 
tively. The  enduring  benefits  that  the  NEA  pro- 
vides to  our  Nation's  citizens  are  well  worth 
the  70  cents  per  person  per  year  it  costs.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  continued  fund- 
ing for  the  NEA  and  to  reject  any  moves  to 
limit  further  its  role  in  our  society  or,  worse, 
atxilish  it  altogether. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 


HON.  MIKE  KREIDLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1993 
Mr.  KREIDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
House  will  consider  H.R.  2351.  the  Arts.  Hu- 
manities, and  Museums  Amendments  of  1993, 
which  Includes  a  reauthorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  [NEA], 

The  NEA  has  a  long  tradition  of  vital  support 
for  the  arts  in  our  country.  In  my  community 
we  have  a  number  of  outstanding  groups  such 


ENVIRONMENTAL  REMEDIATION 
EXPENDITURES 


HON.  BILL  K.  BREWSTER 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
two  colleagues  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Congressmen  Jefferson 
and  Camp,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  re- 
state existing  practice  with  respect  to  the  de- 
ductibility under  U.S.  income  tax  law  of  busi- 
ness expenditures  to  clean  up  petroleum  con- 
taminated soil  and  groundwater. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  legislation  and  regu- 
lations requiring  identification  and  cleanup  of 
leaking  underground  petroleum  storage  tanks 
has  added  substantial  new  costs  to  the  busi- 
ness of  marketing  petroleum  products.  The  in- 
tent and  the  effect  of  the  new  layer  of  law  and 
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regulation  will  be  positive  over  the  next  10  to 
20  years  period.  We  will  all  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  expenditures  that  petroleum  marketers 
are  required  to  make.  Yet,  tfie  cost  of  new  en- 
vironmental compliance  is  substantial.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  estimates  that 
53  percent  of  the  approximately  80.000  rural 
gas  stations  and  25  percent  of  the  200.000 
stations  nationwide  will  close  by  the  end  of 
1998  as  a  result  of  new  RCRA-related  regula- 
tions affecting  underground  storage  tanks. 

Petroleum  marketers  who  must  replace  ex- 
isting p)etroleum  storage  tanks  with  new  uf)- 
graded  tanks  are  faced  with  a  cost  of  $15,000 
to  520,000  per  12,000  gallon  storage  tank.  In 
some  cases,  a  low  level  petroleum  leak  is  dis- 
covered when  okjer  tanks  are  replaced.  This 
unhappy  situation  is  then  exacerbated  when 
marketers  attempt  to  obtain  bank  financing  for 
the  cleanup,  which  typically  costs  in  the  range 
of  S1 00,000  per  service  station  outlet.  Lender 
liability  exposure  under  Superfund  and  RCRA 
makes  banks  and  financial  institutions  ex- 
tremely wary  in  extending  credit  to  marketers 
for  such  government  mandated  environmental 
expenditures. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
continue  current  law  tax  treatment  of  these  ex- 
perxlitures  for  soil  and  grourxJ  water  cleanup, 
that  is  to  say  that  these  expenses  will  continue 
to  be  deductible  against  income  in  the  year  in 
which  they  are  incurred.  This  legislation  is 
prompted  by  a  recent  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Technical  Advisory  Memorandum, 
#9315004,  which  calls  into  question  the  de- 
ductibility of  such  expenditures.  While  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  not  taken  a  formal 
position  that  environmental  remediation  is  a 
capital  expenditure,  I  feel  that  it  is  important  to 
clear  the  air  on  this  question  by  restating  the 
current  practice  that  treats  soil  and  ground- 
water cleanups  as  deductible  business  ex- 
penses. 

On  Its  face,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
cost  of  remediating  soil  and  ground  water  do 
not  add  value  to  the  property  in  question.  At 
the  best,  all  that  is  done  is  to  restore  soil  and 
groundwater  to  its  onginal  state  before  the 
contamination  occurred.  No  marketer  would 
make  these  sons  of  expenditures  unless  they 
were  required  by  law  or  good  business  prac- 
tices. In  no  sense  can  these  expenditures  be 
properly  viewed  as  increasing  the  value  of  a 
business  asset.  The  cost  of  cleaning  up  soil 
and  groundwater  is  something  that  must  con- 
tinue to  be  viewed  as  a  deductible  expense. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  bill  does  not  expand  existing 
law  tax  treatment  with  respect  to  other  petro- 
leum related  infrastructure.  The  expenditures 
marketers  make  on  new  underground  storage 
tanks,  associated  piping  and  other  business 
assets  will  continue  to  be  treated  as  invest- 
ments in  capital  goods  and  depreciable  under 
existing  tax  schedules.  This  bill  relates  only  to 
the  cleanup  of  soil,  ground  water  and  associ- 
ated environmental  studies  or  assessments. 

To  the  extent  that  we  have  environmental 
cleanups  that  need  to  be  made,  we  should  en- 
courage private  parties  to  spend  the  money 
necessary  to  clean  up  the  problem.  We  must 
never  let  a  situation  develop  where  cleanup 
costs  are  viewed  as  capital  in  nature  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  If  this  happens  a 
situation  will  develop  where  many  small  busi- 
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nesses  could  not  afford  to  spend  the  money  to 
clean  up  contaminated  sites.  Ultimately  the  ef- 
fects of  such  behavior  would  fall  on  public  tax- 
payers and  State-sponsored  underground  stor- 
age tank  funds.  This  is  not  a  desirable  result, 
and  this  legislation  will  ensure  that,  so  far  as 
our  income  tax  laws  are  concerned,  these 
cleanup  costs  will  continue  to  be  viewed  as 
fully  deductible.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  the 
lender  liability  issue  will  be  addressed  by  the 
Congress  as  well.  I  will,  however,  defer  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  in  dealing  with  this  question 
as  it  relates  more  particularly  to  matters  within 
their  junsdiction. 


CUB  SCOUT  LEADERS  RESCUE 
DROWNING  GIRL 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  col- 
leagues. I  nse  today  to  recognize  the  valiant 
efforts  of  two  Cub  Scout  leaders  from  my  dis- 
trict. 

On  Saturday.  July  17,  1993,  assistant 
Cubmaster  officer  John  Sherwood  and  den 
leader  Keith  Vaughn  were  with  their  Cub 
Scout  pack  and  family  members  on  an  outing 
at  Gunpowder  Falls  Stale  Park  in  Harford 
County,  MD.  It  was  during  this  outing  that  a 
young  girl  dove  into  the  fngid  waters  of  a 
stream  there  and  went  into  immediate  shock. 

Through  their  quick  thinking,  courage,  and 
Scout  training,  the  two  men  were  able  to  pull 
the  girl  from  the  stream.  If  it  weren't  for  the 
gallant  efforts  cf  officer  John  Sherwood  and 
Keith  Vaughn,  the  current  would  have  surely 
carried  this  girl  away  and  she  would  have 
drowned. 

Dunng  times  such  as  these  when  young 
people  are  subject  to  so  many  negative  influ- 
ences, volunteer  adult  Scout  leaders,  such  as 
Mr.  Vaughn,  officer  Sherwood,  and  Cubmaster 
Maurice  Irvine,  provide  sorely  needed  positive 
role  models. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  it  is  with  pleas- 
ure that  I  commend  these  two  brave  men  on 
this  heroic  act. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  AND 
LORETTA  CROYLE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAnCANT,  JH 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  7,  1993 

Mr  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  bnngs  me 
great  pleasure  to  nse  in  honor  of  Joseph  and 
Loretta  Croyle.  a  loving  couple  from  my  17th 
Congressional  District  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Croyles  will  celebrate  50 
years  of  marriage  on  November  15.  1993.  with 
their  five  children,  five  granddaughters,  and 
one  grandson.  They  were  married  in  Nec- 
tarine. PA.  in  the  Church  of  God  of  Prophecy 
by  the  Reverent  Paul  Ian. 

Mr.  Croyle  not  only  has  a  dedication  to  his 
wife  but  to  the  community  as  well.  After  retir- 
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ing  from  General  Motors  in  Lordstown,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Retirees  Union  at 
the  automaker.  He  and  Mrs.  Croyle  have  en- 
joyed camping  and  raising  their  exemplary 
children  in  their  50  years  together. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the  citizens  of  my  district 
in  hononng  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Croyle  on  their  gold- 
en anniversary.  Their  milestone  speaks  to  the 
character  of  the  people  in  my  district  and  their 
devotion  to  family.  May  God  be  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Croyle  as  they  begin  another  50  years 
with  one  another. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CHARTER  TOWN- 
SHIP OF  HAMPTON  -THE  OCCA- 
SION OF  ITS  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BARCIA 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  BARCIA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Charter  Township  of 
Hampton,  the  place  of  my  birth,  which  is  cele- 
brating its  sesquicentennial  Friday.  October  8. 
1993.  The  history  of  Hampton  Township,  the 
first  organized  township  in  Michigan  norlh  of 
Saginaw,  is  part  of  the  early  history  of  Bay 
City.  Bay  County,  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan  from  1843  to 
1857  when  Bay  County  was  organized.  Hamp- 
ton during  its  first  years,  comprised  more  terri- 
tory than  many  famed  Kingdoms  of  the  Old 
World.  When  Hampton  Township  was  first  es- 
tablished in  1843  its  terntory  covered  from 
Saginaw  County  to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  al- 
most half  of  the  very  new  State  of  Michigan. 

Hampton  Township  was  in  an  excellent  po- 
sition, with  its  crossroads  and  beltline  rail- 
roads, which  made  this  township  unnvalled  for 
shipping  facilities  from  Bay  City  ports.  The 
land  was  low  and  water  filled.  In  fact  on  some 
19th  century  maps,  Hampton  was  called 
Swampland.  Through  hard  work,  systematic 
draining,  and  dyking  in  the  lowest  places. 
Hampton  is  a  fertile  and  productive  farming 
community.  Sugar  beets,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
melons,  berries  grow  there  in  sweet  abun- 
dance. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  Township  of  Hamp- 
ton took  place  in  the  year  1843.  and  was  held 
at  the  house  of  Sidney  Campbell,  in  the  Globe 
Hotel.  The  election  was  for  supervisor.  There 
were  two  candidates.  James  Birney  and  S.S. 
Campbell:  the  latter  of  which  won  with  seven 
votes.  One  account  of  this  election  reads: 

William  McCormick's  hat  was  the  ballot 
box  and  it  was  a  standing  joke  of  the  old  set- 
tlers ever  after  that  he  wore  a  hat  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  votes  between  here 
and  Mackinac 

Mr.  Campbell  was  declared  the  winner  and 
his  duty  was  to  attend  meetings  of  the  county 
t)oard  of  sup>ervisors.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  Saginaw,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  expected 
to  paddle  his  canoe  to  and  from  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hampton  Township  has  grown 
and  prospered  in  many  ways  since  these  eariy 
days.  Today,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  recognizing  Hampton  Township 
as  a  model  American  township  and  to  con- 
gratulate Its  residents  during  this  time  of  cele- 
brating their  sesquicentennial.  I  would  esp>e- 
cially  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  elected  officials 
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of  Hampton  Township  who  have  had  the  fore- 
sight to  implement  policies  that  have  lead  to  a 
very  progressive  local  government  with  a 
focus  on  increasing  business  investment  and 
enhancing  economic  opportunity  for  it's  citi- 
zens. 

It  is  with  gratitude  and  pride  that  I  reflect  on 
the  courage  and  strength  it  must  have  re- 
quired to  build  Hampton  Township,  and  today 
I  would  like  to  recognize  ail  of  the  people  who 
have  chosen  to  live  m  this  area  and  who  are 
the  ones  responsible  for  making  this  such  a 
wonderful,  family-oriented,  and  successful 
community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CLEAR  RIDGE 
BABE  RUTH  BASEBALL  TEAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  to  congratulate  the  fine 
young  men  of  the  Clear  Ridge,  IL,  Babe  Ruth 
youth  baseball  team.  This  team  joins  Chi- 
cago's own  White  Sox  in  winning  a  baseball 
championship  for  the  fine  people  of  Illinois. 
Under  the  able  direction  of  Coach  Bob  Jink, 
these  boys  compiled  a  14-3  record  in  winning 
the  local  Babe  Ruth  League  title.  The  team 
then  seized  the  distnct  championship  by  a 
score  of  4-0  and  the  Illinois  State  Champion- 
ship 5-1.  This  successful  season  ended  with 
second  place  honors  in  the  Ohio  Valley  Re- 
gional Championship. 

My  congratulations  to  Buddy  Carey,  Joe 
Deskovich,  Tony  Jirik,  Jim  Juchinski,  Roger 
McGuire,  Matt  McHugh,  Vince  Liberto,  Mike 
Orszula.  Joe  Poluszny.  Norm  Pacyga,  Mark 
Pavelka,  Mike  Tribe.  Tom  Vaughan,  and  Brian 
Wilken.  With  the  numerous  obstacles  facing 
our  young  people  today,  I  am  heartened  by 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Clear  Ridge  base- 
ball club.  As  the  Chicago  White  Sox  fight  to 
return  the  Amencan  League  Pennant  to  Amer- 
ica, let  us  all  remember  the  value  of  our  na- 
tional pastime  to  our  Nation's  youth.  I  com- 
mend these  boys  for  their  teamwork,  dedica- 
tion, and  athletic  prowess,  and  I  hope  they  will 
continue  to  bring  honor  to  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  this  country  in  their  future  endeavors. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MILK 
DEBARMENT  BILL 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

<JK  C;\L1K0KNI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1993 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fed- 
eral and  State  investigators  have  found  evi- 
dence in  at  least  20  States  that  executives  at 
our  largest  dairy  companies — including  Bor- 
den, Pet.  and  Dean  Foods— have  conspired  to 
ng  bids  on  milk  products  sold  to  schools  and 
military  bases.  As  a  result,  taxpayers,  who 
subsidize  meals  for  students  and  military  per- 
sonnel, have  been  overcharged  for  milk  and 
ice  cream,  while  dairy  companies  have  re- 
ceived millions  of  dollars  in  overinflated  profits. 
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To  date.  48  people  and  43  companies  have 
been  convicted  or  have  plead  guilty  to  Federal 
criminal  charges  of  pnce  fixing  and  bid  rigging. 
Two  dozen  individuals  have  been  sentenced 
to  prison,  and  $91.4  million  in  criminal  fines 
and  civil  damages  have  been  handed  down  by 
the  courts. 

It  is  outrageous  that  despite  such  convic- 
tions, these  companies  remain  eligible  to  re- 
ceive Federal  contracts  for  the  procurement  of 
milk  products. 

Today.  I  and  several  colleagues  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  debar  dairy  companies 
convicted  of  these  antitrust  violations  from 
contracting  with  schools  under  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  and  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  and  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  procurement  of  milk  and  milk  products  for 
a  5-year  period. 

Debarment  of  such  companies  has  been 
recommended  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. It  is  time  that  we  put  a  stop  to  this  out- 
rageous conduct  by  these  dairy  companies. 


IMPROVING  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  SAWYER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  help  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  meet  temporary  personnel 
needs  in  rural  areas.  I  am  honored  to  be 
joined  in  this  effort  by  Congressman  John 
Myers,  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
Congressman  Tom  Petri,  ranking  minonty 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census,  Sta- 
tistics and  Postal  Personnel,  which  I  chair. 

Over  the  years,  the  Postal  Service  has  iden- 
tified a  need  to  hire  individuals  on  a  temporary 
basis.  This  is  particularly  true  in  rural  areas.  In 
some  rural  communities,  where  unemployment 
is  low  and  the  workload  is  heavy,  the  Postal 
Service  often  has  trouble  attracting  temporary 
letter  carriers  to  fill  in  on  the  regular  letter  ear- 
ner's day  off. 

There  are  far  fewer  postal  employees  work- 
ing in  rural  areas  than  in  larger  metropolitan 
communities.  Therefore,  those  areas  have 
more  trouble  hiring  trained  temporary  employ- 
ees for  extended  penod  of  time.  When  career 
postal  employees  in  rural  areas  are  sick,  on 
vacation,  on  detail  or  otherwise  off  from  work, 
there  often  aren't  trained  employees  who  are 
familiar  with  the  route  and  understand  the  cus- 
tomer's needs  to  take  their  place  temporanly. 

An  example  of  this  situation  occurs  when  a 
postmaster  of  a  rural  post  office  is  on  annual 
leave.  Because  there  are  far  fewer  postal  em- 
ployees in  rural  post  offices  than  in  larger  fa- 
cilities, there  are  no  supervisory  or  manage- 
ment employees  to  serve  as  acting  post- 
master. As  a  consequence,  the  Postal  Service 
often  will  hire  an  untrained  local  resident  to  fill 
in  for  the  postmaster.  Wouldn't  a  better  alter- 
native be  to  hire — on  a  temporary  basis — a  re- 
tired postmaster  who  may  be  living  in  the 
community,  who  does  not  need  training,  and 
who  understands  postal  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures? 
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Another  concern  is  that  temporary  employ- 
ees in  rural  areas  might  stay  in  their  p>osition 
for  only  a  short  penod  of  time.  They  are  likely 
to  accept  a  temporary  position  only  until  they 
find  permanent  employment,  and  then  they 
move  on.  A  high  turnover  rate  among  tem- 
porary postal  employees  in  some  rural  areas 
does  not  promote  efficient  service. 

The  Postal  Service's  pnmary  goal  is  to 
move  the  mail  in  a  timely  and  efficient  man- 
ner. Even  when  a  rural  [jostmaster  or  rural  let- 
ter carrier  is  not  scheduled  to  work,  on  vaca- 
tion, or  sick,  the  Postal  Service  must  continue 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  customers. 

Therefore,  it  is  cleariy  in  our  best  interests 
to  ensure  that  the  Postal  Service  can  attract 
applicants  for  temporary  assignments  from  a 
skilled  labor  pool.  I  believe  that  we  can  assist 
the  agency  by  making  postal  employment  at- 
tractive to  retired  postal  employees.  These  re- 
tirees are  likely  to  have  free  time,  to  be  willing 
to  work  part  time,  and  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  serving  the  customer.  Equally  im- 
portant, they  are  familiar  with  postal  proce- 
dures and  regulations. 

Unfortunately,  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  reemployed  Federal 
annuitants,  all  but  prevent  postal  retirees  from 
considering  reemployment  with  the  Postal 
Service.  Sections  8331  and  8401  provide  that 
reemployed  postal  annuitants  must  forfeit  an 
amount  equal  to  their  annuity  if  they  become 
reemployed  by  the  agency.  In  other  words,  it 
doesn't  pay  to  go  back  to  wori<  for  the  Postal 
Service  once  you've  retired. 

My  legislation  provides  for  an  exemption 
from  the  offset  provisions  contained  in  title  5 
for  retired  postal  employees  who  become  re- 
employed by  the  Postal  Service  in  temporary 
positions.  Under  the  bill,  postal  annuitants 
could  be  reemployed  by  the  Postal  Service  for 
90-days  in  a  calendar  year  without  having 
their  annuity  offset.  Further,  the  measure  pro- 
vides for  a  180-day  lifetime  limit  eligibility  for 
this  exemption. 

The  reason  for  the  time  limits  are  clear.  It  Is 
not  our  intention  to  have  postal  retirees  take 
away  opportunities  from  individuals  seeking 
career  appointments  with  the  Postal  Service. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  have  no  im- 
pact on  the  Federal  budget.  In  fact,  oper- 
ational costs  incurred  by  the  Postal  Service 
are  borne  solely  by  the  Agency  because  it  is 
not  funded  with  taxpayer  dollars.  The  bill  does 
not  require  the  Postal  Service  to  hire  its  retir- 
ees. It  simply  gives  the  Agency  flexibility  to 
turn  to  a  pool  of  trairted  and  experienced  indi- 
viduals when  no  one  else  is  available  to  fill  a 
position  temporarily  In  a  rural  area. 

I  believe  that  at  a  time  when  the  Postal 
Service  is  lacing  nsing  operational  expenses, 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  be  the  fis- 
cally smart  thing  to  do.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  I  welcome  their 
cosponsorship. 
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KEVORK  HOVNANIAN:  A  BUILDER 
OF  DREAMS 


HON.  FKANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERi^EY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1993 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  people  realize  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
American  Dream:  to  own  a  home  of  their  own. 
Kevork  Hovnanian,  the  founder,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Hovnanian  Enter- 
prises, inc.,  has  been  building  moderately- 
priced  housing  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida  lor 
the  past  34  years 

The  personal  hfstory  of  Mr.  Hovnanian.  who 
recently  celebrated  his  70th  birthday,  is  itself  a 
powerful  evocation  of  the  American  dream. 
For  it  IS  the  story  of  an  immigrant  to  this  coun- 
try who.  through  honest  hard  work,  has  nsen 
to  the  top  of  his  field.  Mr.  Hovnanian  got  his 
start  in  the  building  industry  in  Baghdad,  Iraq. 
The  son  of  Armenian  immigrants,  he  began 
working  lor  his  father's  general  contracting 
business  at  the  age  of  14.  He  would  go  on  to 
become  the  major  road  builder  m  Baghdad, 
until  the  revolution  m  the  late  I950's  ruined  his 
business  and  forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
United  States,  where  his  three  brothers  had 
come  to  study. 

The  Hovnanian  brothers  managed  to  scrape 
up  about  $4,000  to  start  a  construction  busi- 
ness. Given  the  abundant  open  space  and  the 
ever-growing  demand  for  qualify,  affordable 
housing  for  growing  baby  boomer  families,  the 
Hovnanians  found  a  perfect  niche  in  the  mar- 
ket and  made  bnlliant  use  of  their  opportunity. 
The  brothers  went  their  separate  ways  in  the 
late  I960's.  but  all  of  them  are  still  in  the 
housing  industry.  Kevork  Hovnanian's  com- 
pany. Hovnanian  Enterpnses,  Inc.,  is  the  tenth 
largest  homebuilder  m  the  nation.  Ara 
Hovnanian.  Kevork's  son.  he  also  has  four 
daughters,  is  now  president  of  the  company, 
having  earned  his  MBA  from  the  University  of 
Pennsyfvania's  Wharton  School  of  Business. 
The  company  builds  about  4,000  homes  per 
year,  mostly  in  the  mid-level  price  range.  But 
Hovnanian  Enterpnses  also  builds  everything 
from  luxury  homes  on  the  Jersey  Shore  to 
much-needed  affordable  housing  m  urban 
areas,  such  as  the  Central  Ward  section  of 
Newark.  NJ. 

Now.  Mr.  Hovnanian  is  seeking  to  bring  the 
American  dream  of  owning  a  new  home  to  a 
part  of  the  world  where  this  ideal  seemed  im- 
possible just  a  few  years  ago:  the  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Hovnanian  has  set  up  a  branch  office  in 
Moscow  to  coordinate  efforts.  Although 
Hovnanian  Enterpnses  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  begin  construction,  Mr.  Hovnanian  remains 
confident  that  once  the  political  and  economic 
situation  stabilizes,  the  former  USSR  will  pro- 
vide the  largest  market  for  new  housing  in  the 
\worW. 

Mr.  Hovnanian's  involvement  with  the  former 
Soviet  Union  began  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
1988  earthquake  m  Armenia.  Mr.  Hovnanian 
built  92  condominiums  in  the  Armenian  city  o( 
Stepanavan,  with  all  of  the  matenals  shipped 
from  the  U.S.  The  building  of  the  homes  in 
Stepanavan  is  |ust  one  example  of  the  king- 
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standing  devotion  that  Kevork  Hovnanian  has 
maintained  to  his  Armenian  hentage.  He 
serves  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Diocese  of  the  Armenian  Church  of  the 
United  States  and  has  been  deeply  involved  in 
efforts  to  provide  assistance  to  Armenia,  in  the 
form  of  food,  medicine  and  other  essential 
items,  as  requested  by  the  President  of  Arme- 
nia and  the  Catholicos  of  the  Church  Of  Arme- 
nia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  initiatives,  as  well  as  his 
many  other  endeavors,  truly  show  what  makes 
Kevork  Hovnanian  a  unique  and  special  busi- 
nessman: combining  a  hard-headed  business 
sense  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  grow- 
ing market  with  a  willingness  to  take  a  major 
nsk  in  an  enterprise  that  offers  the  potential  to 
offer  people  their  first  opportunity  to  experi- 
ence the  pride  and  the  joy  of  home  ownership. 
I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  this  fine  business- 
man and  community  leader.  As  a  recent  pro- 
file of  Kevork  Hovnanian  m  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  put  it.  he  IS  truly  "a  builder  of  dreams." 


CONGRESS  AGAIN  ON  RECORD  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  LONG  ISLAND 
BREAST  CANCER  STUDY 


HON.  PETER  T.  KING 

OF  NEW  YORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee  on  the 
Labor/HHS  appropnations  bill  (H.R.  2518)  for 
recognizing  the  need  for  a  Federal  study  of 
the  environmental  causes  of  breast  cancer  in 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  on  Long  Island. 

In  recent  days.  Senator  D'Amato.  Senator 
MOYNiHAN.  and  I  spared  no  effort  to  p)ersonally 
contact  each  conferee  to  relay  the  urgency, 
cite  the  alarming  statistics  and  explain  our 
concerns  about  the  toll  of  breast  cancer  on 
Long  Island.  I  am  gratified  that  language  in 
support  of  the  Long  Island  breast  cancer  study 
has  been  included  in  the  final  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  2518. 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  approved  and 
the  President  signed  legislation  directing  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  to  study  the  possible 
environmental  causes  of  the  unusually  high 
rate  of  breast  cancer  on  Long  Island  (Public 
Law  103-43).  In  approving  H.R.  2518  today. 
Congress  has  again  spoken  loudly  to  urge  that 
this  study  be  conducted  and  completed  with- 
out delay. 

On  September  20,  I  sponsored  a  special 
public  forum  on  breast  cancer  which  was  held 
in  Oceanside.  NY,  a  community  in  my  district. 
More  than  200  concerned  people  attended  to 
receive  a  legislative  update  from  Representa- 
tive Susan  Molinari  and  me.  hear  a  panel  of 
Federal  health  experts  discuss  research,  pre- 
vention and  treatment  and  pick-up  information 
pamphlets  and  other  matenals. 

From  the  accounts  I  heard  at  the  forum  and 
from  traveling  extensively  around  my  distnct,  I 
know  that  there  is  great  concern  among 
women  on  Long  Island  about  breast  cancer — 
and  for  good  reason.  A  recent  study  indicated 
that  the  breast  cancer  mortality  rate  for  certain 
women  in  Nassau  County  was  16  percent 
higher  than  that  of  New  Yortt  State  and  36 
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percent  higher  than  that  of  the  Nation.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  seen  estimates  indicating  that  80 
percent  of  the  women  who  are  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer  fall  into  no  known  high  nsk  cat- 
egory. 

We  must  find  out  more  about  this  disease 
and  find  a  safe,  effective  and  proven  cure. 
The  National  Cancer  Institute  investigation  of 
the  environmental  causes  on  Long  Island  is  an 
important  step  in  this  process.  That  is  why  I 
made  it  a  top  priority  dunng  my  first  months  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  why  I  am  gratified 
that  if  has  again  received  such  overwhelming, 
bipartisan  support. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  so 
closely  on  this  important  issue  with  Senator  Al 
D'Amato.  Senator  Pat  Moynihan,  Congress- 
woman  Susan  Molinari  as  well  as  my  fellow 
members  on  the  Long  Island  congressional 
delegation.  I  am  very  pleased  that  our  efforts 
to  get  congressional  approval  for  the  study 
have  proven  to  be  successful  at  every  step  of 
the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  constituents, 
I  want  to  thank  the  Members  of  this  institution 
for  again  going  on  record  and  recognizing  the 
unacceptably  high  toll  of  breast  cancer  on 
Long  Island.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  ensure  that  the  will  of  Congress 
to  promptly  conduct  and  complete  this  inves- 
tigation is  followed. 


HONORING  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of 
the  House,  we  have  the  pnvilege  of  being  able 
to  come  to  the  floor  and  speak  about  a  con- 
stituent who  deserves  to  be  recognized,  or  for 
a  particular  event  in  our  district  that  deserves 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  House. 

It  IS  rare  that  we  do  this  and  at  the  same 
lime  get  the  privilege  of  honoring  one  of  our 
colleagues,  however  that  is  what  I  get  to  do 
this  evening. 

Mr  Speaker,  tomorrow  night  the  Asian- 
Americans  for  Community  Development  is 
going  to  honor  our  colleague.  Norm  Mineta.  It 
IS  an  honor  that  all  of  the  South  Bay  Area 
joins  in  giving  Rep.  Mineta. 

When  you  think  of  what  AACI  stands  for — 
Asian-Amencans  for  Community  Involve- 
ment— the  very  name  seems  to  define  Norm 
Mineta.  As  an  American  of  Asian  ancestry 
there  is  no  one  else  in  this  Nation  who  has 
done  more  for  Americans  of  Asian  ancestry 
than  Norm  Mineta.  Whether  it  is  in  civil  nghts, 
fighting  hate  crimes,  breaking  glass  ceilings, 
mentonng  young  leaders,  or  simply  serving  as 
an  example  to  other  Asian-Amencans  about 
how  someone  can  serve  his  or  her  country — 
Norm  Mineta  is  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  pnvilege  that  per- 
haps only  our  distinguished  dean  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation,  Don  Edwards  shares  with 
me.  While  we  are  in  Washington,  we  see  Rep. 
Mineta  as  an  outstanding  represenfclliye  who 
is  the  chairman  of  a  major  committee,  a  lead- 
ing authority  on  transportation  policy,  and  a 
national  leader  for  Americans  of  Asian  ances- 
try. 
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Back  in  the  Santa  Clara  County,  we  get  to 
see  NORM  Mineta,  again  an  outstanding  rep- 
resentative who  IS  accessible  and  accountable 
to  his  constituents  but  also  someone  who  has 
a  long  history  of  community  involvement,  es- 
pecially at  the  personal  level.  People  in  Santa 
Clara  County  love  Norm  Mineta  and  ACCI 
has  made  a  superb  choice  in  honoring  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Asian-Americans  for  Commu- 
nity Involvement  is  an  outstanding  organiza- 
tion which  has  done  tremendous  work  in  our 
community  under  the  leadership  of  another 
fine  community  leader.  Dr.  Allen  Seid. 

ACCI's  choice  of  our  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia is  truly  a  great  selection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  you  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  join  me  in  the  rare  instance  of  honor- 
ing one  of  our  own  colleagues  for  distin- 
guished community  service — our  good  fnend. 
Rep.  NORM  Mineta. 

And  I  know  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  join  me  in  saying  to  him.  "Thanks  a  mil- 
lion. NORM." 


OAK  ELEMENTARY  SALUTED 

HON.  DON  SINDQILST 

OF  TENNESSEt; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  a  school  in 
my  district,  Oak  Elementary  in  Bartlett,  TN,  is 
1  of  59  schools  nationally  which  have  been 
honored  for  their  efforts  to  keep  drugs  away 
from  youngsters. 

Oak  Elementary  was  honored  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  under  its  Safe,  Dis- 
ciplined and  Drug  Free  Schools  Recognition 
Program.  I  am  sure  that  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  commending  the  faculty  and  staff  at 
Oak  Elementary  for  this  achievement,  and  I 
hope  they  will  permit  me  a  moment  to  talk 
about  what  Oak  Elementary  Schools'  program 
accomplished.  After  all,  we  honor  these 
schools  and  these  programs  because  they 
sen/e  as  a  model  others  may  follow.  There  is 
much  in  the  Oak  Elementary  School  Program 
that  is  worth  copying. 

For  example;  they  used  an  assertive  dis- 
cipline approach  which  involved  students  and 
parents  and  which  stressed  prevention;  they 
targeted  at-nsk  youngsters  for  special  atten- 
tion; they  sought  and  received  extensive  sup- 
port from  parents  and  the  Bartlett  Community, 
a  fact  noted  m  Redbook  magazine;  they  in- 
volved the  local  police  department  in  a  com- 
prehensive drug  awareness/self-concept  pro- 
gram; started  a  "Just  Say  No  Moms"  organi- 
zation to  support  classroom  activities;  and 
made  a  strong  commitment  to  student  partici- 
pation in  extra-curncular  activitigs. 

I  think  the  program  at  Oak  ^mentary  is  ex- 
ceptional. I  am  proud  of  the  educators,  admin- 
istrators, parents  and  community  leaders  who 
implemented  it,  and  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
participated  in  the  programs  and  who  have 
learned  a  valuable  lesson  about  living  a  drug- 
free  lifestyle. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMON  ROEBUCK 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  one  of  the  finest  distin- 
guished gentlemen  in  our  midst— the  most 
gracious  manager  of  the  Democratic  Cloak- 
room snack  bar,  Mr.  Raymon  Roebuck. 

I  am  saddened  to  know  that  today  Raymon 
Roebuck  will  retire  from  his  post.  He  has  pro- 
vided nounshment  and  inspiration,  strength 
and  motivation  to  the  Democratic  Members  of 
this  body  for  more  than  three  decades.  Ray 
has  labored  with  diligence  and  dedication  and 
heart  and  has  been  the  source  of  comfort  for 
countless  Members  and  pages  over  the  years. 
I  am  personally  grateful  to  Ray  for  all  of  his 
thoughtfulness  and  assistance. 

Raymon  Roebuck  is  one  of  our  Nation's  se- 
cret treasures.  He  will  be  greatly  missed,  but 
never  forgotten,  by  his  many  fnends  in  Con- 
gress. I  wish  Ray  every  happiness  in  his  new 
future.  May  he  share  many  years  of  health 
and  happiness  with  his  numerous  friends  and 
family  members. 


IN  THE  AFTERMATH  OF  RUSSIA'S 
CRISIS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  .MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a  day  of 
mourning  in  Russia,  by  President  Yeltsin's 
order.  As  he  said,  everyone  who  was  killed  in 
last  weekend's  violence,  regardless  of  where 
they  stood  on  the  barricades,  was  a  child  of 
Russia. 

1  share  Bons  Yeltsin's  deep  regret  over  the 
bloody  confrontation  between  supporters  of 
the  now-defunct  parliament  and  the  military. 
But  as  President  Clinton  and  many  Members 
of  this  body  have  said,  Yeltsin  had  no  choice. 
Nor  did  we,  in  choosing  to  endorse  his  resort 
to  violence  against  forces  seeking  to  over- 
throw through  armed  rebellion  a  legitimately 
elected  president.  And  any  state  that  experi- 
enced an  attempted  coup  d'etat  would  intro- 
duce extraordinary  measures  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  order. 

Still,  I  am  disturbed  about  the  imposition  of 
media  censorship,  and  the  banning  of  political 
parties  and  newspapers.  I  am  pleased  that 
President  Yeltsin,  in  his  address  to  the  people 
of  Russia  yesterday,  announced  the  lifting  of 
censorship  and  confirmed  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  parliamentary  elections  in  Decem- 
ber. But  candidates  representing  a  broad 
spectrum  of  views  must  have  the  nght  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  vote.  And  they  must  also  be 
able  to  campaign  on  an  equal  basis  with  can- 
didates espousing  views  held  by  President 
Yeltsin. 

Also  very  disturbing  are  reports  that  the  se- 
curity forces  have  severely  beaten  people  not 
involved  in  the  violence,  including  members  of 
the  Moscow  City  Council.  One  of  them,  Bons 
Kagarlitsky,  was  a  human  nghts  activist  during 
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the  communist  era.  Yesterday's  Financial 
Times  quoted  him  as  saying  that  police  had 
beaten  confessions  out  of  demonstrators  and 
bystanders.  Kagarlitsky  said:  "I  was  a  dis- 
sident under  Brezhnev  and  jailed  for  13 
months  then.  But  I  was  never  beaten  like 
that." 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  Russia's  history  of  cen- 
tralized and  often  brutal  authoritarian  power, 
loosing  the  security  forces  upon  political  oppo- 
nents— as  opposed  to  armed  rebels — is  very 
dangerous.  With  no  tradition  of  democracy, 
due  process,  or  an  independent  judiciary,  the 
lack  of  restraint  on  police  can  gain  an 
unhealthy  momentum  of  its  own.  President 
Yeltsin  must  act  now  to  rein  them  in,  and 
demonstrate  to  his  own  people  and  to  the 
world  that  "order"  does  not  mean  "repres- 
sion." Until  last  weekend,  his  actions  were 
careful  and  measured.  We  wrill  be  carefully 
watching  to  see  that  extraordinary  repressive 
measures  introduced  in  the  immediate  after- 
math of  an  attempted  coup  do  not  become  or- 
dinary—for it  was  this,  after  all,  that  was  the 
essence  of  Bolshevism. 

During  every  period  of  mourning,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  look  ahead  to  the  future.  Along  with  the 
people  of  Russia,  I  do  so  today.  I  remain  con- 
fident about  the  prospects  for  establishing  de- 
mocracy in  Russia.  But  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
said,  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  pnce  of  liberty." 
It  is  also  the  prerequisite  to  litjerty.  This  is  a 
conviction  I  am  happy  to  share  with  the  news- 
paper editors  and  television  broadcasters  of 
Russia,  who,  after  protesting  the  temporary 
imposition  of  censorship,  can  today  once 
again  criticize  Bons  Yeltsin  and  his  policies. 
They  must  staunchly  defend  their  right  to  do 
so,  and  we  must  support  their  efforts. 


TWO  MILLION  MORE  WITHOUT 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 
Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Census  Bureau  reported  that  2  mil- 
lion more  working  Americans  were  without 
health  insurance  at  the  end  of  1992  than  were 
without  insurance  at  the  end  of  1991. 

Two  million  more  people  had  to  delay  going 
to  the  doctor  for  routine  treatment  and  instead 
wait  until  their  conditions  were  advanced  and 
even  more  expensive  to  treat. 

Two  million  more  Americans  were  not  able 
to  pay  their  hospital  bills  thus  causing  the  hos- 
pital to  shift  its  cost  to  paying  patients. 

Two  million  more  parents  face  financial  ruin 
if  they  or  their  children  become  ill. 

Two  million  more  mothers  do  not  seek  pre- 
natal care  when  they  are  pregnant  resulting  in 
many  more  low  birth  weight  babies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  naysayers  would  have  you 
believe  that  health  care  reform  is  too  expen- 
sive. The  fact  is,  the  real  expense  comes  from 
delaying  reform.  We  cannot  afford  2  million 
more  health  insurance  victims  of  our  current 
system.  The  need  for  reform  is  clear  and 
grows  clearer  as  the  days  pass  and  the  num- 
ber of  uninsured  grows.  Let's  fix  the  system 
now. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
CENTERS  IN  FORT  BLISS.  TX 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLLMAN 

OK  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  oulstarKJing  etlorls  ol  the  Child 
Development  Centers  in  Fori  Bliss,  Texas. 
The  Child  Development  Centers  are  among 
the  first  to  be  accredited  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Early  Childhood  Programs.  They  have 
shown  a  superlative  effort  in  taking  care  of  the 
children  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Fort 
Bliss  Army  Base. 

This  effort  is  even  more  extraordinary  be- 
cause out  of  the  hundreds  of  child  care  cen- 
ters in  this  country,  only  four  have  been  grant- 
ed this  prestigious  accreditation,  and  out  of 
these  four,  three  are  in  Fort  Bliss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fort  Bliss  Child  Develop- 
ment Services  provide  full-day,  part-day  and 
hourly  care  for  children  ages  6  weeks  to  6 
years  of  age  including  kindergarten.  The  Mam 
Center  is  located  at  Building  1 730  Haan  Road, 
Fort  Bliss,  serving  375  children  daily.  Its  direc- 
tor IS  Virgetta  Johnson.  The  Lower  Beaumont 
Center  is  located  m  Building  7113  and  serves 
120  children  daily,  its  director  is  Teresa 
Tafoya.  The  Junior  Enlisted  Child  Develof)- 
ment  Center  is  located  in  Building  51,  with  a 
capacity  of  86.  Its  director  is  Jennifer  Symes. 
In  addition  to  the  three  accredited  centers,  the 
Child  Development  Centers  offer  School-Age 
Programs  at  Bliss  Elementary  School  and  55 
Family  Child  Care  Homes.  All  total,  the  Fort 
Bliss  Child  Development  Centers  serve  2200 
children. 

The  accreditation  standards  developed  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Childhood  Programs 
take  into  account  much  more  than  the  mini- 
mum standards  required  by  State  licensing. 
The  standards  go  at)ove  and  Iseyond  the  in- 
dustry norm.  These  standards  were  devekaped 
over  a  three-year  penod  with  input  from  ap- 
proximately 200  educators  and  administrators 
from  around  this  country.  They  include:  a  well- 
qualified  and  trained  staff,  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  staff  lor  the  number  of  children,  the 
meeting  of  stringent  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, and  the  opportunity  for  parental  involve- 
ment at  every  level.  Finally,  the  accreditation 
process  includes  an  on-site  study  of  the  pro- 
gram and  review  by  a  three-member  national 
commission. 

So  in  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
exemplary  efforts  of  the  Fort  Bliss  Child  Devel- 
opment Centers.  May  they  continue  to  do  the 
outstanding  work  that  they  are  doing.  Because 
of  their  great  work,  tomorrow's  children  are 
much  the  better  for  it. 


$250,000  PRIZE  TO  SPACE  PIONEER 
DR.  WILLIAM  H.  PICKERING 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  announce  to  my  colleagues  m 
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the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
that  Dr.  William  H  Pickenng  is  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  the  $250,000  Francois-Xavier  Bagnoud 
Aerospace  Prize. 

The  Prize,  awarded  on  October  7  by  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  being  offered  in  rec- 
ognition of  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
the  aerospace  field,  with  pnmary  consideration 
being  given  to  innovative  achievement  in  aero- 
space engineenng.  science  and  medicine  that 
have  resulted  in  important  benefits  and  signifi- 
cant advancements  to  the  well-being  of  hu- 
manity. 

As  the  Director  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory from  1954  to  1976,  Dr.  Pickenng  was 
the  central  figure  in  the  rapid  and  successful 
U.S.  response  to  the  surprise  Soviet  launch  of 
Sputnik  in  1958  with  the  launching  of  Explorer 
I. 

At  the  time,  Dr.  Pickering  and  JPL  were 
working  on  the  development  of  satellites  and 
ballistic  missiles.  He,  Gen.  John  Medans  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Army's  space  efforts,  and 
Dr.  Werner  von  Braun,  the  director  of  the 
Army's  ballistic  missile  agency,  were  asked  to 
accelerate  their  efforts. 

Dr.  Pickering  and  his  colleagues  succeeded 
splendidly  when  just  83  days  after  the  launch 
of  Sputnik,  Explorer  I  became  Americas  first 
satellite. 

Under  Dr  Pickenng's  direction,  JPL  devel- 
oped the  basic  concept  and  design  of  the  alti- 
tude-stabilized, automated  spacecraft  for  re- 
mote investigations  of  other  txxjies  of  the 
solar  system.  Spacecraft  developed  by  JPL — 
Ranger,  Surveyor,  Manner,  Viking,  and  Voy- 
ager, have  flown  to  the  Moon,  Mercury. 
Venus,  Mars.  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

On  a  broader  scale,  Dr  Pickering  is  being 
honored  for  a  lifetime  of  achievement.  He  is 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  Engineenng  at 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  and 
president  of  his  own  firm  doing  work  in  sat- 
ellite applications. 

He  has  been  awarded  honorary  doctorate 
degrees  from  Clark  University,  Occidental  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Bologna,  Italy.  He 
has  received  many  honors  and  awards,  na- 
tionally and  internationally,  including  the  Edi- 
son Medal,  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  Medal,  the 
Columbus  Gold  Medal,  and  the  Robert  H. 
Goddard  Memonal  Trophy. 

Dr.  Pickenng  has  been  made  an  Honorary 
Knight  Commander  of  the  British  Empire  by 
order  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
1975,  President  Ford  presented  him  with  the 
nation's  highest  scientific  award.  The  National 
Medal  of  Science. 

It  IS  easy  to  see  that  as  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Francois-Xavier  Bagnoud  Aerospace 
Pnze,  Dr.  Pickering  is  a  wonderful  selection. 
His  biography,  his  list  of  achievements,  is  of 
such  stellar  proportions  that  it  is  clear  that  he 
will  bnng  as  much  honor  to  the  Bagnoud  Pnze 
as  the  Prize  will  bnng  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Dr.  Pickenng 
who  IS  a  long  time  friend  and  constituent  for 
this  singular  honor  and  I  congratulate  the 
Francois-Xavier  Bagnoud  Aerospace  Prize 
Board  for  selecting  a  great  man  tor  its  first 
honoree. 


October  7,  1993 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  MICHEL 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  was  saddened  to  hear  of  BOB 
Michel's  decision  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
103d  Congress.  BOB  Michel  has  t)een  a  bold, 
capable,  courageous,  and  energetic  leader  in 
Congress  ever  since  he  was  elected  m  1956. 

Bob  Michel's  distinguished  record  of  public 
service  spanning  almost  40  years  is  an  inspi- 
ration to  so  many  of  us  in  Congress  on  tx)th 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  legacy  he  leaves  be- 
hind will  be  a  memorable  one.  He  steered  the 
party  forward  when  we  faced  difficulties,  and 
he  was  quick  to  give  others  the  credit  when 
our  party  basked  in  the  glow  of  success. 
Americans  all  over  the  Nation  could  depend 
on  his  loyalty,  his  public  service,  and  his  com- 
mitment to  just  causes.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all,  but  remembered  in  so  many 
ways. 

I  would  like  to  wish  Bob,  his  lovely  wife 
Connne,  and  their  four  children  the  very  best 
in  the  future. 


H.  RES.  134 

HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
made  ol  H.  Res.  134.  Congressman  Inhofe'S 
proposal  to  change  the  rules  governing  dis- 
charge petitions.  Certainly,  more  than  this 
issue  warranted.  This  resolution  sought  only  to 
change  a  single  rule  of  a  seldom  used  proce- 
dure. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  a  discharge  petition 
is  used  to  force  the  committee  of  junsdiclion  to 
discharge  bills  that  have  been  referred  to  it  for 
consideration.  House  rules  dictate  that  a  bill 
will  be  immediately  discharged  from  committee 
and  scheduled  lor  consideration  by  the  lull 
House  when  a  discharge  petition  lor  the  bill  is 
signed  by  218  Members.  Under  prior  House 
rules  the  names  of  the  218  signatories  were 
only  unveiled  after  the  21 8th  signature  was 
obtained.  Under  Mr.  Inhofe'S  resolution  the 
name  of  each  signer  of  discharge  petition  is 
immediately  disclosed  up>on  signing.  It  is  a 
change  that  sounds  innocuous  and  probably 
would  have  quietly  passed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  publicity  generated  about  this  proposal. 

Eariy  last  week  I  voted  with  383  ol  my 
House  colleagues  to  adopt  H.  Res.  134.  While 
I  ultimately  supported  the  Inhole  resolution, 
my  decision  was  not  an  easy  one.  I  have 
some  serious  concerns  about  the  impact  ol 
this  resolution  on  the  legislative  process  and 
about  the  tone  ol  the  debate  surrounding  the 
House's  consideration  ol  the  resolution. 

Proponents  ol  the  Inhole  proposal  alleged 
its  consideration  was  being  hindered  by  the 
heavy-handed  tactics  ol  House  leaders  who 
sought  to  retain  a  policy  of  secrecy  and  dis- 
honest representation.  Such  a  charge,  need- 
less to  say.  focused  attention  on  his  proFX)sal. 
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However,  the  issue  was  not  one  of  maintain- 
ing a  dishonest  status  quo.  What  was  at  issue 
was  whether  or  not  this  body  would  pass  a  bill 
that  could  open  it  up  to  coercion. 

Proponents  also  claimed  that  passing  this 
legislation  would  bring  sunshine  to  govern- 
ment. All  that  Congressman  Inhofe'S  resolu- 
tion does  is  change  the  timing  ol  when  signa- 
tures on  discharge  petitions  are  released.  Not 
whether  they  are,  but  when. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Inhofe  and  others  argued 
that  not  releasing  the  names  ol  signers  belore 
the  petition  receives  a  majority  allows  Mem- 
bers to  deceive  their  constituents  about  their 
support  lor  a  bill.  Members  may  say  they  sup- 
port legislation,  may  even  cosponsor  it,  but 
stop  short  of  taking  the  final  step  that  will  bring 
it  to  the  llocr  for  a  vote.  This  lack  of  action, 
Mr.  Inhofe  contends,  is  indicative  ol  deception 
on  the  part  ol  Members. 

I  disagree.  Relusal  to  sign  a  discharge  peti- 
tion does  not  mean  a  Member  is  not  support- 
ive of  legislation.  Even  if  a  Member  supports 
legislation,  he  or  she  may  be  reluctant  to  bring 
It  to  the  floor  outside  the  proper  process.  A 
discharge  petition  precludes  process. 

The  discharge  petition  was  onginally 
brought  into  being  as  a  means  to  circumvent 
the  committee  process  by  a  determined  major- 
ity of  the  House.  It  was  intended  as  a  proce- 
dure of  last  resort.  A  procedure  to  be  used 
only  when  normal  channels  failed.  As  such,  it 
is  a  necessary  safeguard  to  our  democratic 
process.  A  lile  preserver,  it  you  will,  to  be 
used  to  keep  the  process  alloat  when  it  has 
been  tossed  overboard.  You  do  not  use  a  lile 
preserver  unless  you're  in  danger  of  drowning: 
a  discharge  petition  is  much  the  same. 

By  discharging  a  committee  ol  legislation. 
an  opportunity  lor  public  input  and  involvement 
is  lost.  Hearings,  wherein  information  is  made 
available  to  Members  by  proponents  of  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  issue  are  foregone. 

Congressman  Inhofe  suggests  that  by 
changing  the  timing  ol  when  the  names  on  the 
petitions  are  released.  Members  will  be  lorced 
to  be  more  candid  in  their  statements  ol  sup- 
port lor  legislation.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  re- 
leasing the  names  earlier  may  indeed  be  ben- 
eficial. However,  this  benefit  is  ol  limited  appli- 
cation as  only  31  discharge  petitions  have 
been  entered  m  the  last  57  years. 

Furthermore,  releasing  the  names  ol  signers 
belore  a  majority  is  garnered  may  have  seri- 
ous drawbacks  that  could  outweigh  that  single 
benefit.  Rather  than  benefiting  the  public,  the 
Inhofe  proposal  may  instead  bolster  groups 
with  narrow  interests  who  would  use  the  dis- 
closed names  of  discharge  petition  signers  as 
a  lobbying  tool. 

Special  interests  are  even  now  plotting  ways 
to  use  the  discharge  procedure  to  promote 
their  agendas.  They  see  it  as  a  way  to  cir- 
cumvent committees  where  they  do  not  have 
"friends."  I  cannot  emphasize  enough  how  un- 
wise the  increased  use  of  this  procedure 
would  be  as  it  undermines  the  committee 
process  the  House  relies  on  to  consider  com- 
plex policy  issues. 

That  said,  in  the  end,  I  still  found  myself 
supporting  this  measure  during  the  House's 
vote. 

What  the  whole  debate  boils  down  to  is  this: 
substantively.  Does  the  Inhofe  proposal  make 
a  difference  in  the  discharge  procedure?  The 
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answer  is  no.  After  studying  the  issue  for 
some  time,  I  realized  that  while  there  is  poten- 
tial for  good  and  bad  to  result  from  this 
change,  it  is  not  innately  one  or  the  other.  By 
its  existence,  this  bill  will  not  make  individual 
Members  do  other  than  what  is  within  them  to 
do.  In  the  past,  the  discharge  petition  has 
been  used  by  Members  only  as  a  last  resort. 
J  have  faith  that  each  of  my  colleagues  will 
continue  to  act  within  the  bounds  of  his  or  her 
own  conscience. 

Some  may  wonder,  then  why  vote  for  it? 
The  primary  reason  is  this:  this  whole  debate 
has  enhanced  the  perception  of  secrecy  that 
surrounds  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  the  pre- 
vious rule  entailed  no  real  secrecy.  In  terms  of 
the  damage  this  issue  has  wrought,  however, 
it  may  as  well  have  been  the  most  secret  rule 
in  existence. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  probably  the 
most  open  Congress  in  the  history  of  the 
body,  the  institution  is  plagued  by  a  perception 
of  secrecy.  In  this  case,  that  perception  is 
more'  important  than  the  realities  surrounding 
this  issue.  It  distracts  the  Congress  from  tack- 
ling the  many  substantive  issues  that  face  us 
today.  It  enforces  the  perception  shared  by 
many  ol  the  American  people  that  they  are  not 
participants  in  the  process.  That  no  matter 
what  they  do,  or  how  they  vote,  or  what  they 
say,  the  power  structure  ol  Washington  will  do 
as  it  will. 

Democracy  is  not  a  spectator  sport.  It  is  im- 
portant that  people  participate  in  the  process. 
If  in  passing  this  bill,  we  in  some  measure  re- 
assured the  American  people  that  this  is  a  re- 
sponsive body,  then  we  did  right  in  passing  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Boots  Bell  was  an  icon  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley.  Everyone  recognized  Boots, 
his  voice  and  his  style.  His  loss  creates  a  void 
that  can  never  be  filled.  He  will  be  sadly 
missed.  I  know  I  join  his  family  and  friends  in 
passing  on  condolences.  May  God  bless  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  ROSS 
BELLITO  "BOOTS  BELL" 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  here  to 
pay  tnbute  to  Boots  Bell,  a  radio  personality 
from  my  17th  Congressional  District  who  re- 
cently passed  away.  In  the  words  of  some  of 
his  colleagues.  Boots  Bell  was  a  legend  and 
his  passing  marks  the  end  of  an  era. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Boots  Bell  started  as  a  disc 
jockey  in  1959  on  WHOT  in  Youngstown. 
Boots  had  a  powerfully  deep  voice,  one  that 
instantly  grabbed  hold  of  you  like  a  strong  fist. 
He  was  most  popular  with  the  younger  set,  we 
call  them  Baby  Boomer's  today,  because  he 
was  so  different,  like  their  music.  Boots  wore 
a  goatee  and  flashy  suits.  In  those  days,  men 
did  not  wear  beards,  let  alone  goatees.  The 
look,  the  voice,  the  clothes,  and  the  music 
were  very  cool  to  all  the  young  teenage  sock 
hoppers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Boots  worked  radio  in  Youngs- 
town until  the  day  he  died.  He  did  stints  on 
four  different  radio  stations  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley.  Before  that  he  served  a  3-year  tour  of 
duty  in  Korea  where  he  was  wounded  several 
times.  His  numerous  medals  include  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  and  five  bronze  stars,  he  received  a 
bayonet  wound  through  the  knee,  and  as  a  re- 
sult he  walked  with  a  cane.  He  was  a  true 
American  hero. 


A  SALUTE  TO  HEARTS  &  VOICES 


HON.  JERROLD  NADLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  organization  of  performers  in 
my  district  called  Hearts  &  Voices.  This  fine 
organization  brings  music,  care,  and  comfort 
to  people  hospitalized  with  AIDS.  On  Sunday, 
October  3,  1993,  Hearts  &  Voices  gave  their 
1 .000th  show. 

The  isolation  experienced  during  hospitaliza- 
tion by  many  people  with  AIDS  when  they  are 
away  from  their  homes,  and  far  from  their 
emotional  supfxjn  systems,  is  tremendous. 
Hearts  &  Voices  adds  care,  concern,  and  en- 
tertainment to  the  lives  of  people  with  AIDS, 
through  their  weekly,  high  quality,  polished 
performances. 

Patients  In  seven  different  New  York  hos- 
pitals have  been  entertained  by  over  600  vol- 
unteer performers  from  Broadway,  off-Broad- 
way, cabaret,  piano  bars,  opera,  television, 
even  the  circus.  I  am  proud  of  their  dedication, 
and  proud  to  represent  a  community  of  artists 
that  has  responded  to  the  AIDS  epidemic  with 
such  energy,  compassion,  and  creativity. 

Please  join  me  in  applauding  the  talented 
volunteers  of  Hearts  &  Voices  and  their  sup- 
porters for  their  exemplary  work  and  their  care 
and  kindness  in  reaching  out  to  people  hos- 
pitalized with  AIDS. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMON  ROEBUCK 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  when  Ray  Roebuck  retires,  gone  will  be 
a  piece  of  House  history.  Many  Members 
came  and  went,  yet  Ray  remained.  He  was  a 
bastion  of  familiarity  and  friendliness  for  all 
those  who  were  weary  eyed  from  a  nearby 
floor  fight  or  hungry  from  an  arm  twisting  ses- 
sion on  a  close  vote. 

Ray  always  managed  to  have  a  smile  on  his 
face  and  a  hot  cup  of  coffee  in  his  hand — no 
matter  how  early  in  the  morning  or  how  late  in 
the  day  he  was  at  his  post.  His  service  and 
camaradene  over  the  years  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten any  time  soon  by  those  of  us  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  benefitted  from  his 
dedication. 

I  leel  txjth  sadness  and  elation  at  this  time 
of  Mr.  Roebuck's  retirement.  My  sadness 
comes  from  the  fact  that  we  have  lost  a  per- 
son who  truly  loved  and  cared  about  his  job. 
But  elation  stems  from  my  heart,  as  I  know 
Ray  will  enjoy  the  extra  time  he  is  now  af- 
forded to  pursue  his  longstanding  relationships 
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w.!r.  nis  family,  church,  and  community  here  in 
Washington. 

Good  luck  in  your  retirement  and  may  God 
bless  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
CHEM-TRONICS 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
congratulate  the  employees  of  Chem-tromcs  in 
El  Ca)on,  CA,  as  they  celebrate  the  company's 
40th  anniversary  this  month.  Established  by 
Bernard  Gross,  Daniel  Bnmm,  and  James 
Lowne,  the  company  has  been  an  important 
pan  of  the  San  Diego  area  economy  since  its 
founding  in  1953. 

Chem-tronics  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  in- 
stituting a  unique  process  known  as  chemical- 
milling — the  production  of  aerospace  compo- 
nents. This  method  of  production  has  proven 
advantageous  in  the  construction  of  aircraft  as 
components  could  be  made  lighta(,  resulting  in 
better  flight  perlormance. 

Throughout  the  years,  Chem-tromcs  has 
embarked  on  a  number  of  successful  endeav- 
ors. Its  aviation  repair  division,  formed  in  the 
early  1970's,  performs  repair  and  reformation 
of  fan  blades  for  jet  engines.  An  m-house  met- 
allurgical laboratory  enables  the  company  to 
perform  analysis  of  various  materials.  Com- 
puter-aided design  and  manufacturing  has  al- 
lowed Chem-tromcs  to  stay  at  the  forefront  of 
aerospace  technology. 

But  It  IS  the  dedication  of  the  Chem-tromcs 
staff  that  has  ensured  40  years  of  prosperity 
I'm  sure  the  entire  Chamber  joins  me  in  wish- 
ing the  employees  of  Chem-tromcs  congratula- 
tions on  this  anniversary  and  success  m  their 
next  40  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CATHERINE  PRICE 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1993 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  nse  to  p>ay  tribute  to  a  woman  who 
personifies  the  words  dedication  and  respon- 
sibility, Cathenne  Pnce,  Executive  Director  of 
the  United  Church  of  Chnst  Homes  in 
Hummelstown,  PA.  This  year,  Ms.  Pnce  will 
be  completing  her  two  year  term  as  elected 
chair  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Amencan 
Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging  [AAHA]. 

Ms.  Price  has  t>een  an  active  member  of  the 
AAHA  governance  since  1978  when  she 
served  on  the  Association's  House  of  Dele- 
gates. Ms.  Price  has  also  served  on  sixteen  of 
the  Association's  Committees,  nine  of  which 
she  has  Chaired.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
Ms.  Price  has  been  relentless  in  her  pursuit  of 
helping  to  shape  the  direction  and  growth  of 
AAHA,  and  for  that,  the  Association  has  cer- 
tainly benefitted. 

Ms.  Price  has  t)een  a  very  visible  Chair  for 
AAHA  having  visited  nearly  every  state  affiliate 
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during  the  last  two  years.  During  her  tenure  as 
Chair  of  the  Board  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  the  membership 
has  grown  from  approximately  3,000  to  over 
4,500  members.  Additionally,  under  her  tenure 
AAHA  was  successful  in  adding  another  State 
Association  to  its  38  existing  state  affiliates. 

Ms.  Price  has  demonstrated  a  strong  sense 
of  social  resfxjnsibility  which  has  always  been 
a  value  she  has  vehemently  promoted.  Under 
her  guidance,  the  Association  developed  a  so- 
cial accountability  guide  in  cooperation  with 
the  Catholic  Health  Association.  The  guide 
has  been  valuable  in  assisting  long  term  care 
housing  and  health  providers  to  identity  be- 
nevolent and  charitable  services  they  provide 
in  their  communities.  Ms.  Price  has  always 
been  proud  of  her  formal  training  as  a  nurse, 
and  I  t)elieve  that  this  is  where  her  strong 
sense  of  social  responsibility  was  born. 

This  sense  of  dedication  and  responsibility 
can  also  be  seen  in  the  development  of  the 
Association's  vision  statement,  a  task  initiated 
by  Ms.  Pnce.  The  vision  statement  of  AAHA 
clearly  identifies  and  reaffirms  the  Associa- 
tion's commitment  to  providing  high-quality 
and  affordable  health,  housing  and  community 
services  to  elderly  individuals. 

During  her  tenure  as  chair,  Kay  has  made 
significant  conlnbutions  toward  helping  to 
chart  the  course  of  the  Association  on  public 
policy  concerns.  She  oversaw  the  develop- 
ment of  AAHA's^TSfig  term  care  reform  posi- 
tion. I  would  note  that  many  of  the  compo- 
nents of  this  plan  have  been  included  in  the 
President's  health  care  reform  proposal.  Addi- 
tionally, her  leadership  has  helped  enlighten 
policy  makers  about  the  importance  of  merg- 
ing housing  and  support  services  in  the  contin- 
uum of  care. 

Finally,  and  certainly  not  the  least  of  her 
wonderlul  efforts,  is  her  continued  dedication 
and  devotion  to  the  community  of  elderly  per- 
sons served  by  United  Church  of  Chnst 
Homes  (UCCH).  While  Ms.  Price  was  assum- 
ing the  demanding  task  of  serving  as  AAHA's 
chair,  she  did  not  forget  her  responsibilities  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  UCCH.  Under  her 
leadership,  the  organization  nearly  doubled 
the  number  of  persons  it  serves  dunng  the  last 
three  years.  Her  community  is  vibrant,  canng 
and  typifies  the  best  in  service  to  our  older 
citizens. 

One  of  the  remarks  she  consistently  makes 
during  her  many  speeches  as  AAHA's  chair 
has  been  "we  can't  provide  care  to  the  elderly 
on  the  t>acks  of  the  caregivers."  This  state- 
ment reflects  her  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  employees  of  homes  and  services 
for  the  aging.  And  because  of  that  understand- 
ing and  appreciation,  she  is  admired  by  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
her.  In  fact,  when  you  ask  her  employees 
what  word  comes  to  mind  to  descnbe  her  as 
a  boss,  they  use  the  words  like  warm  and 
compassionate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Price's  record  illustrates 
her  dedication  and  sense  of  responsibility  in 
improving  the  lives  of  the  elderly  and  the  qual- 
ity of  AAHA  as  an  Association. 

I  congratulate  Kay  for  all  she  has  accom- 
plished and  all  she  will  continue  to  accom- 
plish, to  improve  the  lives  of  older  people  in 
this  nation.  Her  efforts  have  touched  many  in- 
dividuals in  a  special  way. 


October  7,  1993 

NAFTA  TO  BENEFIT  FARMERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  ZELDT,  JR. 

OK  NKW  HAMPSHIHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bnng  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  at- 
tached article,  which  notes  the  benefits  that 
NAFTA  will  bnng  to  New  Hampshire  farmers, 
as  a  result  of  the  lowering  of  trade  restrictions 
with  Mexico. 

NAFTA  Will  Benefit  NH  Farms 
(By  SUcey  W.  Cole) 

Laying  politics  aside.  I  believe  that  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  will 
benefit  New  Hampshire's  2.900  farms  and  the 
business  communities  that  rely  on  agri- 
culture to  produce  income  and  jobs.  And  our 
nation's  environment  as  well. 

Mexico  is  the  third  largest  market  for 
United  States  farm  and  food  products.  With 
agricultural  exports  to  Mexico  having  risen 
by  $2.6  billion  over  the  last  six  years  and  an- 
other $500  million  increase  being  projected 
for  1993.  Mexico  has  become  the  largest 
growth  market  of  the  U.S.  During  those  last 
six  years  Mexico  has  unilaterally  liberalized 
its  economic  and  trade  policies.  And  United 
States  agricultural  exports  have  climbed  an 
impressive  248  percent  during  that  same  time 
frame. 

Currently  it  is  estimated  that  97.000  U.S. 
jobs  are  attributable  to  agriculture  and  food 
industry  trade  with  Mexico  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  expects 
that  the  NAFTA  agreement  would  add  54,000 
more  new  jobs  to  this  total. 

The  USDA  predicts  that,  under  NAFTA, 
producers  of  dairy  products,  greenhouse  and 
nursery  products,  apples,  cattle,  hay,  hogs, 
eggs  and  poultry — crops  that  generate  a 
major  percentage  of  New  Hampshire  farm  re- 
ceipts— will  enjoy  increased  exports  and  rev- 
enues over  what  would  occur  without 
NAFTA. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  how  USDA  believes 
NAFTA  would  affect  five  of  New  Hampshire's 
important  farm  commodities. 

Dairy  products:  They  are  one  of  the  largest 
generators  of  farm  cash  receipts.  Under 
NAFTA,  Mexico,  by  eliminating  restrictive 
import  licenses  on  milk  powder,  will  provide 
immediate  duty-free  access  for  40,000  tons. 
Since  most  New  Hampshire  dairymen  are 
paid  the  blended  price  for  milk,  increased  ex- 
ports without  tariffs  should  affect  diary  in- 
come favorably. 

It  is  true  that  U.S.  exports  above  the  quota 
initially  will  face  a  high  tariff,  but  this  tariff 
will  be  phased  out  over  15  years. 

Greenhouse  and  nursery  products:  Under 
NAFTA,  Mexico's  10  percent  tariff  on  im- 
ports of  many  nursery  products  and  20  per- 
cent tariff  on  most  cut  flowers,  foliage, 
branches  and  plant  parts  will  be  eliminated 
immediately.  While  Mexico  has  the  potential 
to  increase  exports  to  the  U.S..  NAFTA 
merely  restores  Mexico's  competitive  posi- 
tion relative  to  its  South  American  competi- 
tors whose  products  now  enter  the  U.S.  duty- 
free. 

Apples:  They  are  another  large  generator 
of  farm  cash  receipts  in  New  Hampshire. 
Mexico  now  imposes  a  20  percent  tariff  on 
fresh  apple  imports.  Under  NAFTA,  this  tar- 
iff would  be  phased  out  over  10  years. 

Cattle  and  Calves:  Under  NAFTA.  Mexico 
will  immediately  eliminate  its  current  du- 
ties on  live  cattle,  chilled  frozen  beef  of  15. 
20.  and  25  percent  respectively.  The  USDA 
predicts  that  at  the  end  of  10  years,  U.S.  beef 
exports  to  Mexico  will  almost  triple  the 
quantity  exported  in  1992. 

Hay  and  forage  crops:  They  are  also  a 
strong  income  producer  for  New  Hampshire 
farmers.  Currently  hay  exports  to  Mexico 
face  a  10-15  percent  tariff  while  imports  from 
Mexico  are  duty-free.  Under  NAFTA.  Mexi- 
co's 10  percent  tariff  on  alfalfa  and  15  percent 
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tariff  on  other  hay  will  be  phased  out  over  10 
years. 

Even  though  New  Hampshire  farmers  may 
not  directly  export  farm  products  to  Mexico, 
I  believe  that  increased  export  trade  will 
more  quickly  clear  the  market  and  improve 
farm  income  thereby.  The  environment  is 
another  target  of  opponents  of  NAFTA.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  major  environ- 
mental groups  and  organizations  are  split 
wide  open  on  NAFTA.  According  to  the  lat- 
est information  I  have,  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society.  World  Wildlife  Fund  and  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  support  the  trade 
agreement  while  it  is  opposed  by 
Greenpeace,  the  Sierra  Club  and  Friends  of 
the  Earth.  As  one  who  appreciates  the  natu- 
ral world  around  us  and  opposes  environ- 
mental degradation.  I  am  confident  that  a 


m,ofe  prosperous  Mexico  will  encourage  them 
to  invest  in  environmental  improvements.  A 
poor  country  tends  to  exploit  its  land  and  its 
resources.  Over  the  long  haul.  I  believe 
NAFTA  will  be  good  for  our  country. 


SVOBODA  CELEBRATES 

CENTENNIAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  ZELIFT,  JR. 

OF  ^'E^^'  Hampshire 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1993 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  a  mo- 
ment to  recognize  the  Svoboda,  the  official 


newspaper  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Associa- 
tion, and  to  congratulate  them  on  their  centen- 
nial celebration.  Svoboda  is  the  oldest  Ukrain- 
ian newspaper  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  old- 
est ethnic  newspapers  in  the  United  Stales. 

Svoboda  has  been  a  valuable  resource  to 
thousands  of  Ukrainian  immigrants,  providing 
them  with  information  about  the  United  States 
and  the  world  in  their  native  language.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  also  helped  to  create  several  orga- 
nizations to  benefit  the  educational,  social, 
and  cultural  needs  of  the  Ukrainian-American 
community.  Lastly,  and  most  importantly, 
Svoboda  has  provided  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  information  concerning  the  Ukraine's 
struggle  for  independence  throughout  this  cen- 
tury. 
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TTOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Taesrfa>',  October  12,  1993 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Montgomery]. 


And  let  us  all  say:  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC. 

October  12.  1993 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    G.V. 
(SONNY)  Montgomery  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  on  this  day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


Rabbi  Wayne  Dosick,  Congregation 
Elijah  Minyan,  LaCosta.  CA,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Elohanu  Va'lohay  Avotanu. 

God  of  our  ancestors;  God  the  genera- 
tions; Our  God.  and  God  of  eternity; 
God  of  everything  and  every  one; 

We  come  before  You  on  this  day,  ac- 
knowledging and  respecting  our  diver- 
sity, celebrating  and  rejoicing  in  our 
unity,  for  we  are  all  Your  children. 

We  praise  You  and  we  thank  You  for 
all  the  many  blessings  with  which  You 
shower  us  day  by  day. 

And  we  humbly  ask  You,  in  the  words 
of  the  ancient  prayer: 

Barchanu  Aveinu  kulanu  c'echad  b'or 
panacha. 

"Bless  us.  O  God,  all  of  us  together, 
with  the  light  of  Your  presence." 

Let  us  encounter  You.  so  that  we 
may  be  bathed  in  Your  divine  light,  so 
that  we  may  reflect  the  holy  sparks  of 
Your  divine  being. 

Give  us  a  full  measure  of  Your  wis- 
dom and  Your  strength.  Your  justice 
and  Your  compassion.  Your  kindness 
and  Your  goodness,  so  that  all  that  we 
do  is  filled  with  Your  spirit. 

Bless,  O  God,  the  men  and  women 
who  come  to  this  hallowed  House. 

Let  them  hear  the  voice  of  Your  an- 
cient prophets  calling  to  them,  so  that 
where  there  is  pain,  they  will  offer 
healing,  where  there  is  anguish,  they 
will  give  comfort,  where  there  is  de- 
spair, they  will  bring  hope. 

Enflame  their  souls,  and  ours,  O  God. 
with  sacred  passion,  and  guide  each  one 
of  us  to  a  life  of  meaning  and  worth,  of 
caring  and  sharing,  of  decency  and  dig- 
nity; a  life  of  doing  what  is  right  and 
what  is  good. 

Bless  us  with  joy  and  with  love,  and 
bless  us — and  Your  whole  world  with 
us — with  Your  greatest  gift.  Your  gift 
of  everlasting  and  enduring  peace. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  requests  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]  to  lead 
the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  .America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


RABBI  WAYNE  DOSICK 

(Mr.  BEILENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  Schenk). 
who  was  unable  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  would  like  to  welcome  Rabbi 
Wayne  Dosick,  Ms.  SCHENK's  rabbi,  who 
just  gave  us  that  beautiful  morning 
prayer. 

Rabbi  Dosick  joins  us  from  San 
Diego,  CA,  where  he  served  synagogue 
pulpits  now  for  18  years. 

Rabbi  Dosick  is  a  spiritual  and  com- 
munity leader  in  San  Diego  as  well  as 
an  academician  and  writer.  He  recently 
wrote  a  new  and  original  work,  'The 
Business  Bible:  Ten  New  Command- 
ments for  Creating  an  Ethical  Work- 
place." Rabbi  Dosick's  basic  message, 
to  quote  from  his  treating  of  his  10th 
commandment,  "Know  before  whom 
you  stand,"  is  that,  "We  live  our  lives 
not  alone,  not  in  a  vacuum,  not  with- 
out consequence.  We  stand  before 
something  higher  than  each  of  us." 

I  believe  we  can  all  learn  from  this 
lesson  both  in  our  professional  lives 
and  in  our  personal  lives. 

Congresswoman  Schenk  values  Rabbi 
Dosick  not  only  as  a  close  personal 
friend  but  as  a  spiritual  guide  who  has 
been  an  invaluable  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  support.  We  are  delighted  to 
have  him  here  with  us  today  at  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol. 


WE  SHOULD  RETHINK  OUR  POLICY 
IN  SOMALIA  AND  IN  HAITI 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  this 
administration  is  beginning  to  use  our 
troops  as  members  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
with  guns,  sending  them  to  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  do  various  tasks, 
all  the  while  saying  they  are  not  com- 
bat. The  debacle  of  what  is  happening 
off  the  coast  of  Haiti  is  but  the  most 
recent  example. 

Last  December  troops  were  sent  to 
Somalia  to  serve  a  humanitarian  mis- 
sion, to  feed  the  starving  people.  That 
mission  has  been  completed,  but  we  are 
still  there.  Not  only  are  we  there,  but 
the  mission  has  been  expanded  now 
into  nation-building.  As  we  keep  our 
troops  vulnerable  to  the  warlord 
Aideed,  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  is 
our  national  interest  in  this  impossible 
dream  of  building  an  emerging  democ- 
racy out  of  Somalia,  which  is  run  by 
clans  of  warlords.  The  first  thing  we 
should  do  is  get  our  prisoners  back,  one 
or  more;  the  next  thing  we  should  do  is 
let  the  nation-building  be  left  to  those 
countries  in  the  region  that  have  cul- 
tural, geographic,  and  political  ties  to 
Somalia. 

Let  us  take  another  look  at  Haiti. 


CONSTITUENTS  SHOW  CONCERN 
ABOUT  SOMALIA  AND  HAITI 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing been  home  for  the  weekend  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  some  of 
my  constituents  about  Somalia  and 
Haiti. 

My  constituents  are  wrestling  with 
their  feelings  about  Somalia.  Obvi- 
ously, they  were  terribly  upset  by 
American  casualties  and  furious  that 
backup  forces  were  not  prepared  to  res- 
cue those  involved.  Yet  they  were  in- 
credibly proud  of  how  the  American 
Rangers  stood  firm  until  help  finally 
arrived. 

By  no  means  do  they  hysterically 
call  for  our  immediate  retreat.  They 
understand  the  new  U.S.  troops  are 
being  sent  in  to  help  protect  those  al- 
ready there.  They  all  hope  for  a  swift 
resolution  of  this  situation,  although 
many  believe  that  if  the  urban  guer- 
rilla  fighting  continues  with  no   real 
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move  by  Aideed  and  his  forces  to  re- 
solve this  situation  peacefully,  we 
should  plan  an  orderly  pullout. 

With  regard  to  Haiti,  at  this  point  I 
must  say  most  do  not  have  much  hope 
for  the  Haiti  venture.  Stability  can 
come  only  when  all  parties  involved  in 
the  dispute  at  hand  want  peace.  This  is 
not  yet  the  case  in  Haiti.  We  would  do 
well  to  consider  this  as  we  plan  our 
next  steps. 
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CONGRESS  HAD  SPOKEN  ON  THE 
SITUATION  IN  SOMALIA  ^ 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
debate  concerning  the  lack  of  Somali 
policy  over  the  past  week  or  10  days. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  There  should  be 
public  debate. 

The  debate,  however,  should  be  an- 
chored on  accurate  information.  One 
area  of  talk  show  mythology  is  that 
the  Congress  was  asleep  and  did  not 
speak  out  as  the  mission  was  changed 
by  the  United  Nations.  Not  true. 

Let  me  cite  to  you  a  couple  of  posi- 
tions that  were  taken:  Back  on  April  1, 
1993,  this  is  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee: "U.S.  Forces  in  Somalia  have 
fulfilled  the  mission.  Therefore,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  should  bring  the  troops 
home." 

We  said  on  February  19:  "Since  the 
Clinton  administration  took  office,  our 
role  in  Somalia  has  apparently  changed 
significantly." 

We  said  just  last  week:  "Republicans 
reject  isolationism;  however,  we  be- 
lieve the  United  States  should  not  take 
on  broad  peacekeeping  role  that  is  dan- 
gerously open-ended." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  situation  in  Soma- 
lia is  not  a  lack  of  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  military;  it  is  the  victory  of  pro- 
crastination over  policy,  a  failure  of 
policy. 

Let  us  get  our  act  together. 


Why  stop  at  counting  the  votes  sepa- 
rately? Why  not  ask  the  delegates  to 
wear  a  delegate  hat,  like  a  dunce  cap, 
so  that  we  can  spot  them  immediately? 
Why  not  reserve  seats  for  delegates  at 
the  back  of  the  House  so  that  we  know 
where  they  are  located  at  all  times? 
Why  not  give  us  separate  water  foun- 
tains and  bathroom  facilities,  so  that 
we  will  not  contaminate  the  legislative 
process? 

This  list  can  go  on  and  on  in  this  ri- 
diculous attempt  to  further  humiliate 
those  of  us  who  are  only  given  limited 
participation  in  House  affairs. 

Come  on,  colleagues,  let  the  courts 
sort  out  our  status  relative  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  vote  and  let  us 
get  on  with  real  legislative  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  to  represent 
people,  not  to  confound  the  constitu- 
tional process. 


VOTING  RECORDS  OF  THE 
DELEGATES 

(Mr.  UNDERWOOD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
phrase  "My  dear  colleagues,  "  has  an 
ambivalent  meaning  for  delegates  who 
are  elected  to  sit  here  on  behalf  of  U.S. 
citizens.  There  is  yet  another  effort  to 
direct  some  nastiness  at  the  five  dele- 
gates who  inhabit  this  institution. 

According  to  Roll  Call,  some  Mem- 
bers from  the  minority  may  request  a 
box  on  the  television  vote  count  to  sep- 
arate out  the  delegate  votes  from  the 
Representatives'  in  a  further  attempt 
to  stigmatize  and  separate  the  dele- 
gates from  the  rest  of  the  House. 


VEHICLE  FOR  CHANGE? 

(Mr.  GOODLATTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODLATTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  said  that  he  wants  to  re- 
invent government,  because  our  Gov- 
ernment is  broken.  And  I  agree  we 
should  clean  house.  I  have  an  even  bet- 
ter idea.  Why  do  we  not  reinvent  the 
Congress? 

We  have  the  right  vehicle  for  change: 
The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress. 

We  formed  this  committee  so  it 
would  boldly  propose  real  changes  to 
the  way  this  place  is  run. 

Unfortunately,  this  vehicle  is  stuck 
in  a  traffic  jam  of  Democrat  indiffer- 
ence, apathy,  opposition,  and  intran- 
sigence. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  Democrat  major- 
ity is  not  interested  in  change.  They 
want  the  status  quo  so  they  can  con- 
tinue to  rule  the  way  they  have  ruled 
for  the  last  40  years. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reform  does  not  come  up 
with  some  real  proposals  for  change, 
the  American  people  will  be  the  real 
losers,  and  we  will  never  get  the  real 
change  in  Government  that  they  want 
and  deserve. 


America's  greatest  threat  is  not 
posed  in  Somalia,  Bosnia,  or  Haiti.  I 
think  we  had  better  look  at  your  town 
and  my  town.  What  is  going  on  in  the 
streets  of  America,  and  let  us  check  it 
out. 

We  have  war  zones  in  some  of  our 
cities.  Our  border  with  Mexico  is  an  ab- 
solute joke.  Our  police  departments  are 
outgunned. 

If  we  want  to  do  something  about  a 
safe  environment,  I  think  it  is  time  if 
we  are  going  to  keep  sending  GI's  over- 
seas, maybe  we  would  not  hear.  "Yan- 
kee go  home,"  if  we  started  to  help  the 
people  in  our  cities. 

Now,  look,  everybody  here  wants  to 
help  everybody  else.  The  fact  is  we  are 
the  policemen  for  the  world,  but  the 
truth  is  we  are  also  becoming  the 
neighborhood  crime  watch. 

I  say  to  the  Congress,  if  we  are  going 
to  become  the  neighborhood  crime 
watch,  let  us  take  a  look  at  your  town 
and  my  town.  Let  us  help  our  own 
country  out. 


TIME  TO  LOOK  AT  OUR  OWN  WAR 
ZONE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  has  another  mission,  a  secure 
environment  for  Haiti.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  Haiti  have  a  source  en- 
vironment, but  you  see,  in  the  words  of 
Marvin  Gaye,  I  must  ask,  what's  going 
on? 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  Chair  would  like  to 
welcome  our  guests  in  the  gallery,  but 
you  cannot  participate  in  the  debate, 
and  you  cannot  applaud. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  COACH  SETS  NA- 
TIONAL HIGH  SCHOOL  FOOTBALL 
RECORD 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  night,  an  event  of  national  sig- 
nificance took  place  in  South  Carolina. 
John  McKissick,  coach  of  the  Sum- 
merville  High  School  green  wave  foot- 
ball team,  was  credited  with  his  406th 
career  win.  establishing  a  new  national 
record.  McKissick's  recordbreaking  406 
came  in  this,  his  42d  season,  all  at 
Summerville. 

In  the  words  of  his  close  friend  and 
statistician.  Archie  Paris,  "John 
McKissick's  tenure  has  seen  sons  fol- 
low fathers,  nephews  follow  uncles,  and 
cousins  gather  to  keep  the  dynastic 
program  alive." 

McKissick  was  selected  the  National 
High  School  Coach  of  the  Year  in  1980 
and  saw  his  stadium  named  John 
McKissick  Field  in  1987.  Winning  nine 
State  titles,  he  was  inducted  into  the 
National  High  School  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1990. 

John  McKissick:  A  productive  and 
nationally  honored  son  of  South  Caro- 
lina of  whom  we  are  all  proud. 


PULL  THE  PLUG  ON  TV  MARTI 

(Mr.   SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  TV 
Marti— the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's television  broadcasts  to  Cuba- 
is  a  waste  of  money.  We  are  spending 
S60.000  a  day  to  send  2'/j  hours  of  pro- 
gramming that  no  one  receives,  be- 
cause the  Cuban  Government  has 
jammed  TV  Marti  from  day  one.  In  to- 
day's Washington  Times  there's  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  a  reporter  who  just  re- 
turned from  Havana.  He  searched  and 
searched  for  a  single  TV  Marti  viewer 
to  no  avail.  He  writes,  and  I  quote,  "no 
one  could  be  found  who  has  seen  the 
television  program  or  who  knew  any 
one  who  had." 

He  did,  however,  discover  that  as 
many  ais  100,000  Cuban  households  have 
primitive  microwave  receivers  that 
pick  up  a  nice  10-channel  cable  pack- 
age. They  are  watching  CNN.  HBO, 
ESPN,  Mexican  commercial  broad- 
casts, Spanish  language  stations  out  of 
Miami,  and  the  Disney  channel.  Why 
would  any  hard-working  Cuban  wake 
up  at  3:30  in  the  morning  to  watch  the 
static  and  snow  that  is  TV  Marti,  when 
they  can  tune  in  to  prime-time  news 
reports  and  the  latest  box  office  hits? 
Why  indeed?  As  one  of  the  people  inter- 
viewed said:  "I  have  HBO  and  CNN, 
why  do  I  need  TV  Marti?  " 

A  more  important  question  for  Con- 
gress though,  is  why  have  American 
taxpayers  invested  $67  million  to  date 
for  this  futile  venture?  House  and  Sen- 
ate appropriations  meet  tomorrow  to 
decide  TV  Marti's  fate — the  House  bill 
cut  funds  for  TV  Marti,  but  the  Senate 
put  all  $12  million  back  in.  It  is  time  to 
pull  the  plug  on  this  ineffective  cold 
war  relic  and  score  a  victory  for  fiscal 
sanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  conference  on 
this  tomorrow.  TV  Marti  should  have 
its  plug  pulled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Times  of 
October  12,  1993; 
(From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  12.  1993) 

M.^RTi's  Jammed  but  Pirated  Cable  a  Hit 
(By  Tom  Carter) 

Hava.na.— Fidel  Castro  wants  Washington 
to  know  that  U.S.  funding  for  Television 
Marti  is  money  for  nothing. 

Put  even  without  TV  Marti,  thousands  of 
viewers  in  Havanna  channel-surf  past  Cuban 
state  television  in  favor  of  CNN.  HBO.  ESPN. 
Mexican  commercial  broadcasts.  Spanish- 
language  stations  out  of  Miami  and  the  Dis- 
ney Channel. 

As  many  as  100.000  Cubans  in  Havana  have 
rigged  primitive  microwave  receivers  that 
pirate  a  10-channel  cable  package  that  is 
beamed  by  satellite  to  the  major  tourist  ho- 
tels in  downtown  Havana. 

"My  father,  my  brother  and  me  love  HBO 
and  Disney."  said  Sandro.  29.  a  computer 
programmer  who  works  at  a  bicycle  parking 
lot  in  Vedado.  "We  use  It  to  leam  English.  I 
love  'Cops.'" 

Radio  Marti  is  listened  to  throughout  the 
island  and  is  commonly  heard  on  the  streets 
of  Havana.  By  some  estimates,  as  many  as  70 
percent  of  Cuba's  10  million  people  listen  to 
Radio  Marti  regularly. 


TV  Marti  is  another  story. 

Despite  claims  from  the  United  States  to 
the  contrary.  Cuban  officials  say  no  one  sees 
it.  And  as  long  as  it  comes  in.  Cuban  jam- 
ming technicians  will  keep  TV  Marti  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Cuban  people 

Specifically.  Cuban  officials  want  the  U.S. 
Congress,  which  is  currently  in  the  midst  of 
an  acrimonious  appropriations  debate  re- 
garding funding  for  the  TV  program,  to  know 
that  almost  no  one  in  Cuba  can  see  the  pro- 
gram, which  is  costing  U.S.  taxpayers  an  es- 
timated $60,000  a  day. 

■If  effectiveness  is  spending  money  con- 
structively, then  (TV  Marti]  is  inefficient." 
said  Leonardo  Cano.  an  analyst  from  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party  who  monitors  broadcasts  from  the 
United  States  to  Cuba.  "But  if  effectiveness 
is  only  to  provoke  our  government,  then, 
yes.  I  agree  TV  Marti  is  effective." 

Both  Cuban  and  Western  diplomats  in  Ha- 
vana agree  that  the  2''2-hour  daily  Spanish- 
language  news  and  features  program,  which 
originates  in  Washington  and  is  beamed  to 
Cuba  from  a  tethered  satellite  balloon  in  the 
Florida  Keys  at  3:30  a.m.  each  morning,  is 
seen  by  almost  no  one. 

•There  are  windows  when  it  can  be  seen  for 
a  day  or  two."  said  one  Western  diplomat  in 
Havana.  "But  generally  speaking,  it  is  reach- 
ing very  few  people."  he  said. 

The  only  place  TV  Marti  is  seen  regularly 
is  in  the  waiting  room  at  the  U.S.  Interests 
Section  in  Havana.  The  show  is  taped  each 
night  and  shown  on  monitors  to  Cubans 
waiting  to  apply  for  visas  to  the  United 
States.  About  400  Cubans  a  day  are  able  to 
see  TV  Marti  that  way. 

In  late  August.  Rolando  Bonachea.  the 
head  of  TV  Marti  in  Washington,  said  that 
his  dally  broadcasts  could  be  seen  west  of 
Havana  in  Pinar  del  Rio.  Mariel.  Candelaria 
and  Bahia  Honda,  but  during  two  days  there 
last  week  and  dozens  of  interviews,  no  one 
could  be  found  who  had  seen  the  television 
program  or  who  new  anyone  who  had. 

There  was  also  a  report  out  of  Cojimar. 
east  of  Havana,  that  TV  Marti  was  seen  on 
several  days  in  September. 

•We  were  excited  to  see  TV  Marti."  said 
Christian,  24.  who  is  studying  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish teacher  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  about  a  two- 
hour  drive  west  of  Havana.  •Prohibited  ideas 
are  exciting  to  college  students,  and  we  were 
hopeful  that  we  could  see  it  here,  but  it  was 
rejected  [jammed]." 

Christian  who  asked  that  only  his  first 
name  be  used,  rattled  off  a  list  of  U.S.  radio 
stations,  including  Radio  Marti,  that  he  lis- 
tens to  regularly. 

•'English  radio  is  our  influence— we  listen 
to  improve  our  skill— but  in  this  province  I 
have  never  heard  of  anyone  who  has  seen  TV 
Marti."  he  said. 

The  Cuban  television  engineer  who  di- 
rected the  'development,  production,  instal- 
lation and  (current]  operation "  of  the  jam- 
ming of  TV  Marti  estimates  that  the  entire 
jamming  system  to  keep  TV  Marti  away 
from  Cuban  eyes  has  cost  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment less  than  SIOO.OOO  in  materials.  Carlos 
Martinez,  who  is  one  of  the  top  officials  in 
the  Cuban  equivalent  of  the  FCC.  said  it 
costs  about  "5  to  7  pesos  in  electricity  a 
day"  (S5  to  S7  on  the  official  exchange  but 
less  than  a  quarter  on  the  street),  a  figure 
Western  diplomats  in  Havana  call  •"prepos- 
terous." 

TV  Marti  supporters  say  it  costs  the  Cas- 
tro government  as  much  as  SI  million  a  day 
to  jam  the  broadcasts  because  at  least  some 
of  the  devices  are  fixed  to  helicopters,  which 
deplete  Mr.  Castro's  dangerously  low  fuel 
supplies. 


Mr.  Martinez  said  he  has  jamming  devices 
on  'land,  helicopters  and  on  boats"  but 
called  the  $1  million  figure  "ridiculous." 

The  jamming  process  begins  in  downtown 
Havana  at  the  Cuban  Institute  of  Radio  and 
Television.  On  the  ninth  floor.  Carlos 
Rodriguez,  a  22-year-old  Communist  Party 
Youth  member  who  wears  a  scruffy  beard 
and  a  sleeveless  Motley  Crue  T-shirt,  mon- 
itors the  quality  of  Cuban  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasts. 

One  television  monitor  is  turned  to  Chan- 
nel 13.  where  TV  Marti  comes  in.  One  night 
last  week,  until  3:30  sharp,  the  monitor 
showed  only  static  and  snow.  Like  clock- 
work, when  the  TV  Marti  broadcast  began. 
Mr.  Rodriguez  turned  to  a  special  white  tele- 
phone hot  line  and  gave  the  jamming  order 
to  a  small  telecommunications  shack  on  a 
hill  in  the  Lawton  neighborhood  of  Havana. 

Within  seconds,  the  snow  and  static  re- 
turned to  the  monitor. 

Using  parts  stolen  from  the  government  or 
about  $50  worth  of  electronic  equipment 
brought  to  Cuba  by  relatives  or  friends  from 
the  United  States.  Cuban  TV  whizzes  fashion 
an  illegal  metal  dish,  resembling  a  garbage- 
can  lid  or  a  wok.  and  a  receiver  that  can  pick 
up  the  U.S.  commercial  signals,  such  as  CNN 
and  Disney. 

The  Cuban  government  allows  the  tourist 
hotels  to  broadcast  the  channels  to  their 
guest  rooms,  and  while  the  private  dishes 
technically  are  illegal,  they  are  tolerated  by 
the  government. 

Western  diplomats  say  the  government 
permits  the  channels  only  as  long  as  they  do 
not  broadcast  information  damaging  to  the 
Cuban  government. 

Recently,  when  Cuban  refugees  washed  up 
on  the  shores  of  Mexico  and  were  then  re- 
turned to  Cuba,  to  be  subsequently  allowed 
to  come  to  Miami,  there  was  "dramatic  foot- 
age" and  a  lot  of  unflattering  commentary 
on  Cuba  on  Mexico's  Echo  channel. 

"The  next  week.  Echo  was  no  longer  of- 
fered in  the  package."  said  a  Western  dip- 
lomat in  Havana. 

In  a  neighborhood  near  the  Plaza  de  la 
Revolucion.  a  half-dozen  dishes  poke  out  of 
the  top  of  houses.  Nobody  seems  to  miss  TV 
Marti. 

•I  have  HBO  and  CNN.  Why  do  I  need  TV 
Marti?"  said  one  homeowner. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  of  us  in  Congress,  President  Clin- 
ton has  not  adequately  justified  our  in- 
volvement in  Somalia  or  defined  our 
mission  there.  Most  of  the  policies  and 
issues  that  President  Clinton  is  at- 
tempting to  address  today  should  have 
been  addressed  months  ago. 

To  that  end,  a  number  of  Members 
have  posed  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
the  following  questions: 

First,  what  are  the  vital  national  se- 
curity interests  that  require  the  place- 
ment of  United  States  forces  in  Haiti 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Second,  what  is  the  mission  of  the 
United  States  forces  involved  in  the 
U.N.  mission  in  Haiti  and  the  esti- 
mated duration  of  the  mission? 


Third,  what  is  the  exact  size  and 
composition  of  the  United  States  forces 
involved  in  the  U.N.  mission  in  Haiti? 

Fourth,  what  is  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  U.N.  mission  to  the  United  States? 

Fifth,  what  is  the  precise  command 
and  control  relationship  between  the 
U.S.  forces  and  the  United  Nations? 

Sixth,  what  is  the  precise  command 
and  control  relationship  between  the 
U.S.  forces  involved  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  military  command 
here  in  the  United  States? 

Seventh,  to  what  extent  will  United 
States  forces  deployed  to  Haiti  rely  on 
non-United  States  forces  for  security 
and  self-defense,  and  what  is  the  abil- 
ity of  those  non-United  States  forces  to 
provide  adequate  security  to  t)he  Unit- 
ed States  forces  involved? 

Eighth,  what  are  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment for  the  United  States  forces  in 
Haiti? 

Ninth,  what  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  U.S.  forces  can  be  with- 
drawn? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
that  the  Clinton  administration  will 
once  again  rush  into  another  U.N.  oper- 
ation in  Haiti  without  thoroughly  de- 
fining our  vital  interests  and  mission 
or  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  these  questions 
answered. 


HAITI  IS  VITAL  TO  UNITED 
STATES  INTERESTS 

(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Cuba  or 
France  or  some  other  foreign  power  in- 
vaded Haiti  today,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  voice  in  Washington 
would  be  raised  in  a  loud  cry  to  send  in 
the  Marines  to  oust  the  interlopers. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  Haiti  has  always 
been  considered  a  vital  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Haiti  is  just  500  miles 
away  in  this  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
the  best  and  most  positive  spirit  of  an 
updated  Monroe  Doctrine  now  is  the 
time  for  the  United  States  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  democracy  in  Haiti.  A  new 
Monroe  Doctrine  should  strive  to  guar- 
antee democracy  and  economic  devel- 
opment throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  United  States  is  a  party  to 
the  Governor's  Island  Agreement.  This 
administration  pressured  President 
Aristide  into  signing  an  agreement 
which  exposes  all  of  his  democratic  al- 
lies in  Haiti  to  injury  and  possible 
death.  Haiti  has  a  President  elected  by 
70  percent  of  the  votes.  Haiti  has  a 
Prime  Minister  with  a  cabinet. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  not  the  time  to 
waffle.  If  we  are  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  our  Embassy  then  you  have 
the  right  to  send  in  troops  to  protect 
our  Embassy  and  American  citizens. 
Do  whatever  is  necessary  to  alleviate 


these  fears.  But  I  beg  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  stand  behind  the  Governor's 
Island  Agreement  and  guarantee  the 
return  of  President  Aristide  on  October 
30.  Democracy  in  Haiti  is  definitely  a 
vital  interest  of  the  United  States. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  Chair  would  like  to 
remind  Members  that  they  cannot  ad- 
dress the  President  directly,  but  they 
should  address  the  Chair. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY 
YESTERDAYS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  troops  went  to  Somalia  to 
feed  the  starving.  On  May  5,  President 
Clinton  welcomed  the  United  States 
commander.  General  Johnston,  and  his 
troops  home  from  Somalia.  In  his 
speech  he  said: 

General  Johnston  has  just  reported  to  me: 
Mission  accomplished.  And  so  on  behalf  of 
all  the  American  people.  I  say  to  you.  Gen- 
eral, and  to  all  whom  you  brought  with  you: 
Welcome  home,  and  thank  you  for  a  job  very, 
very  well  done. 

Evidently,  the  job  was  not  done.  It 
has  been  160  days  since  General  John- 
ston announced  "mission  accom- 
plished." Yet  American  troops  are  still 
there.  Last  Thursday,  President  Clin- 
ton, announced  more  troops  would  be 
sent  and  that  they  will  continue  to 
stay  until  at  least  late  March  of  next 
year.  Noncombat  troops  will  continue 
to  stay  even  longer.  Of  course,  none  of 
these  troops  were  ever  intended  to  be 
combat  troops.  As  President  Clinton 
himself  said  back  on  May  5,  "your  mis- 
sion was  humanitarian  and  not  com- 
bat." 

America  cannot  cut  and  run;  we 
never  have,  we  never  will.  The  Presi- 
dent has  put  America  into  a  position 
where,  if  we  do  what  should  have  been 
done  in  the  first  place,  we  will  look 
like  we  are  doing  the  wrong  thing  at 
the  last  minute.  The  President  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  He  has  now  deter- 
mined troops  will  have  to  be  there  for 
many  tomorrows.  The  question  is,  why 
were  they  there  for  160  yesterdays? 


outlined  American  policy  in  Somalia. 
Strategically  he  indicated  that  we 
must  disengage  our  forces  because 
there  is  no  overriding  and  overwhelm- 
ing American  interest  to  maintain 
large  forces  in  Somalia.  He  was  also 
correct  tactically  because,  in  order  to 
accomplish  such  a  disengagement,  we 
must  be  strong  on  the  ground.  There- 
fore, we  must  reinforce  our  forces  on 
the  ground.  Since  May  4  of  this  year, 
American  strength  has  decreased  from 
28,000  personnel  to  about  4,000  person- 
nel. It  is  a  path  to  reduce  American 
presence,  to  bring  our  forces  home  and 
to  reorient  our  policy  in  Somalia. 

We  also  must  be  cognizant  of  a  con- 
tinuing role  for  the  United  Nations, 
but  the  United  Nations  should  be  able 
to  find  its  way  in  Somalia.  It  is  our 
goal  now,  the  goal  of  the  United 
States,  to  disengage  our  forces,  and, 
over  all,  to  protect  every  American 
service  man  and  woman  who  is  in  So- 
malia. That  ultimately  is  the  challenge 
we  face,  to  bring  all  our  forces  home 
safely  and  surely. 


D  1220 

OUR  GOAL  IN  SOMALIA:  DIS- 
ENGAGE OUR  FORCES  AND  PRO- 
TECT EVERY  AMERICAN  THERE 

(Mr.  REED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent was  correct  last  week  when  he 


NOBODY  KNOWS  WHAT  OUR 
POLICY  IS  IN  SOMALLA 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  goal  in  Somalia  was  to  feed  the 
hungry,  and  President  Bush  said  that 
we  would  have  our  troops  out  of  that 
country  by  Inauguration  Day  last  Jan- 
uary. What  happened?  We  stayed  there. 

In  April,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  saying,  "Our 
job  is  done.  Let  us  bring  our  troops 
home  and  turn  this  over  to  the  United 
Nations." 

Well,  on  May  5,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  welcomed  our  troops  home. 
He  declared  that  the  mission  was  ac- 
complished and  that  everything  was 
fine,  except  they  expanded  our  mission 
into  nation  building.  They  cut  our 
troop  strength  from  28,000  to  4,000,  left 
our  troops  exposed  and  expanded  the 
mission.  I  ask  my  colleagues,  "Can  you 
believe  that?" 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  sending 
in  1,700  more  troops.  That  is  just  a  lit- 
tle bit.  I  say,  if  you're  going  to  do  it. 
go  in  and  get  the  job  done,  but  sending 
a  few  more  in  is  a  recipe  for  disaster 
like  we  faced  in  Beirut.  Nobody  knows 
what  our  policy  is  in  Somalia. 

I  was  at  the  White  House  last  week. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  really  still 
do  not  know  what  our  policy  is.  We 
have  a  vacillating,  inconsistent,  and 
unsure  foreign  policy,  and  it  is  not  just 
damaging  America  right  now,  and  our 
prestige.  It  is  endangering  the  future 
stability  of  many  parts  of  the  world. 
We  need  to  get  our  act  in  order. 
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HEALTH  CARE  DESERVES  FAIR 
DEBATE 

(Mr.  STRICKLAND  asked  and  was 
^iven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRICKLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  a  great  freedom  in  this  House  to 
express  ourselves  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. At  times,  however,  this  freedom  is 
exploited.  Such  was  the  case  on  Sep- 
tember 30  when  a  leader  of  the  minor- 
ity party  took  the  floor  of  this  Cham- 
ber, and,  using  convoluted  reasoning, 
implied  that  President  Clinton  intends 
to  ration  health  care. 

Implying  that  the  Clinton  model  is  a 
system  that  will  explicitly  ration  care, 
this  leader  of  the  minority  party  said, 
and  I  quote  from  the  Record,  "Now  let 
us  be  very  clear  with  people.  Essen- 
tially rationed  care  means  that  if  you 
are  over  55  and  you  need  kidney  dialy- 
sis, you  die." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  statement  was 
meant  only  to  distort  the  truth  and  to 
scare  Americans.  Such  distortions  can- 
not go  unchallenged.  I  hope  that  in  the 
future,  my  colleague  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  would  have  a  greater 
devotion  to  fair  debate  and  intellectual 
integrity. 


WE  MUST  STOP  TAXPAYERS'   DOL- 
LARS   FROM    ENDING    UP    IN   THE 
HANDS  OF  DRUG  DEALERS 
(Mr.   FRANKS  of  Connecticut  asked 
and  was  given   permission   to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  worst  £ispects  of 
our  current  welfare  system  is  the  possi- 
bility that  our  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
could  go  to  individuals  who  may  use 
the  money  to  buy  illegal  drugs.  There 
are  good  reaujons  to  believe  that  this  is 
happening  to  some  degree.  After  all, 
unemployment  is  the  highest  in  our 
inner  cities,  illegal  drug  transactions 
are  the  highest  in  our  inner  cities,  and 
welfare  use  is  high  in  our  inner  cities. 
Where  is  the  money  coming  from? 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  current  wel- 
fare system  is  not  only  making  people 
more  dependent  on  the  Government, 
but  it  may  be  inadvertently  helping 
the  underground  drug  industry  to 
flourish.  In  both  instances.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we,  the  taxpayers,  lose.  But  the  wel- 
fare recipients,  and  more  importantly, 
their  children,  are  the  big  losers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  we  should  con- 
sider an  alternate  means  of  dispensing 
benefits  to  those  on  welfare  to  prevent 
taxpayers'  dollars  from  ending  up  in 
the  hands  of  drug  dealers. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  YOUTH 
HANDGUN  SAFETY  ACT 

(Mr.  CASTLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  CASTLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago  I  met  with  a  group  of  about  90  stu- 
dents at  Dover  High  School  located  in 
Delaware's  capital.  I  asked  them  how 
easy  it  is  for  them  to  get  their  hands 
on  a  handgun.  The  answer:  "As  easy  as 
going  out  in  front. of  school  at  the  end 
of  the  day   " 

That  is  the  stark  reality  of  kids  and 
guns  in  large  cities  and  small  towns 
alike  throughout  this  country  today. 

On  our  streets  and  in  our  schools,  ju- 
veniles are  openly  carrying /Tiandguns 
to  impress  their  friends  any  to  protect 
their  turf  and  they  are  us/ng  them  to 
kill  other  young  people. 

Juveniles  and  gang  members  in  a  ma- 
jority of  States  can  openly  carry  guns 
on  the  streets  because  there  are  no 
laws  prohibiting  the  open  carrying  and 
possession  of  guns  by  minors. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kansas.  Dan  Glickman,  and  I  have  in- 
troduced the  Youth  Handgun  Safety 
Act  to  close  this  loophole  in  Federal 
gun  laws. 

The  bill  makes  it  illegal  for  anyone 
to  sell,  deliver,  or  transfer  a  handgun 
or  ammunition  to  any  person  under  the 
age  of  18.  It  also  makes  it  unlawful  for 
youths  under  the  age  of  18  to  possess  a 
handgun,  except  for  hunting,  a  gun 
safety  course,  or  target  practice  under 
the  supervision  of  an  adult. 

I.  as  much  eis  others,  wholeheartedly 
respect  Americans'  second  amendment 
rights  to  bear  arms;  no  one  wants  to  re- 
strict a  person's  freedom  to  use  fire- 
arms to  hunt  and  shoot  weapwns  in 
rifle  contests.  However,  children  using 
guns  to  kill  others  was  not  what  the 
Framers  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  had 
in  mind  when  they  drafted  the  second 
amendment. 

Will  enacting  this  legislation  com- 
pletely stop  handgun-related  violence 
by  youth?  No.  But  it  will  act  as  a 
strong  deterrent  and  help  us  get  hand- 
guns out  of  the  hands  of  our  children 
and  teenagers. 


CAN  WE  AFFORD  IT? 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Even  after  all  the 
hype,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
has  still  not  submitted  a  specific 
health  care  bill  to  the  Congress.  Even 
after  a  speech  to  the  Nation  in  a  joint 
session,  no  one  knows  exactly  how 
much  this  bill,  when  it  is  submitted,  is 
going  to  cost.  Even  after  several  con- 
gressional hearings,  no  one.  not  even 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  can  explain  exactly  how  this 
plan  will  work  or  how  it  will  be  fi- 
nanced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  we  really  know  for 
certain  is  that  the  President  has  prom- 
ised so  much  that  it  will  be  unbeliev- 
ably expensive.  It  apparently  will  be 
paid  for  by  new  taxes  on  business  and 


increased  Federal  spending.  This  will 
inevitably  lead  to  huge  numbers  of  lost 
jobs  and  higher  prices  for  everyone,  or, 
as  one  Democrat  Congressman  said,  "It 
will  add  big  bucks  to  the  deficit  and 
cause  much  higher  prices  for  consum- 
ers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  all  sorts 
of  wonderful  things  I  wish  our  Federal 
Government  could  do  for  our  people. 
However,  in  the  end.  the  big  question 
is:  Can  we  afford  it? 

The  answer  on  the  health  care  plan  is 
that  we  cannot  even  come  close  to 
being  able  to  afford  all  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  promised. 


D  1230 

REPORT  ON  NAFTA  FROM  A  GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE MEMBER 

(Mr.  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
night.  I  and  several  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee returned  from  a  4-day  factfind- 
ing trip  to  Mexico.  The  purpose  of  the 
trip  was  to  explore  the  issues  surround- 
ing the  debate  over  NAFTA. 

For  me.  the  trip  was  an  opportunity 
to  pursue  firsthand  answers  to  ques- 
tions I  have  had  relative  to  labor  and 
environmental  concerns.  I  found  a 
country  that  is  on  a  steady  road  to- 
ward development  and  prosperity,  i 
saw  firsthand  a  market  that  favors 
American  products,  a  market  that  will 
expand  tremendously  with  the  passage 
of  NAFTA.  And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  found  a 
government  headed  by  President  Sali- 
nas with  the  vision  to  lead  Mexico  into 
the  21st  century. 

Mexico  is  still  a  developing  country 
and  has  a  number  of  major  problems  to 
overcome.  But  NAFTA  is  already 
leveraging  improvements  in  Mexico, 
both  in  the  area  of  labor  and  the  envi- 
ronment. In  the  end.  both  our  coun- 
tries will  benefit  from  the  expanded 
trade.  NAFTA  will  solidify  an  already 
close  economic  relationship  between 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico, 
allowing  North  America  to  effectively 
compete  with  any  challenge  from  Asia 
or  the  European  Community.  As  we 
enter  a  stronger  global  market. 
NAFTA  is  a  good  deal  for  this  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
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or   on   which    the   vote    is   objected    to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  at  the  end  of  legislative  busi- 
ness today. 


MOST-FAVORED-NATION  STATUS 
FOR  ROMANIA 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  228)  to  ap- 
prove the  extension  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  with  respect  to  the 
products  of  Romania. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  228 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  products  of 
Romania  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  on  July  2.  1993. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Thomas] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  228,  which 
would  extend  normal,  or  most-favored- 
nation,  tariff  treatment  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  Romania. 

This  resolution  would  have  the  effect 
of  approving  the  United  States-Roma- 
nia Trade  Agreement,  which  was  signed 
in  April  1992  in  response  to  Romania's 
progress  toward  democratic  and  eco- 
nomic reform,  and  which  was  submit- 
ted by  the  Clinton  administration  to 
the  Congress  in  July  of  this  year. 

Under  title  IV  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  congressional  approval  of  this 
trade  agreement,  through  passage  of  a 
joint  resolution,  is  required  in  order  to 
grant  Romania  MFN  status,  since  Ro- 
mania currently  does  not  have  MFN. 

Romania  has  not  received  MFN 
treatment  since  1988,  when  the  Roma- 
nian Government  renounced  the  re- 
newal of  its  MFN  status  subject  to  the 
conditions  in  United  States  law  and 
the  United  States  President  accord- 
ingly issued  a  proclamation  withdraw- 
ing MFN  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  written  comments  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  United  States-Romania 
Trade  Agreement  reflected  tremendous 
support  for  renewal  of  Romania's  MFN 
status. 

Granting  Romania  nondiscrim- 
inatory tariff  treatment  would  enhance 
the  climate  for  business  investment  in 
Romania  and  generate  greater  opportu- 
nities for  United  States  companies  that 
export  to  that  country.  Also,  a  normal 
trading   relationship   with    the   United 


States  would  provide  Romania  with  the 
economic  stability  that  is  vital  to  the 
continuation  of  its  democratic  reform 
process. 

When  the  House  voted  on  a  resolu- 
tion identical  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 228  during  the  102d  Congress,  ques- 
tions arose  on  the  floor  as  to  Roma- 
nia's human  rights  record  and  its 
progress  toward  full  democratization. 
In  the  months  since  this  vote  in  the 
fall  of  1992.  the  Romanian  Government 
has  made  tremendous  strides  forward 
in  both  these  areas  and  under  very  try- 
ing economic  circumstances. 

In  short,  it  is  time  we  granted  Roma- 
nia normal  tariff  treatment.  According 
to  the  State  Department.  Romania 
complies  fully  with  the  freedom-of- 
emigration  requirements  in  title  IV  of 
the  1974  Trade  Act. 

Furthermore,  Romania  is  a  country 
that  suffered  for  years  under  a  crush- 
ing dictatorship.  Since  the  1989  revolu- 
tion, this  country  has  striven  to  re- 
verse the  psychological,  political,  and 
economic  devastation  the  Ceausescu 
regime  left  as  its  legacy.  The  new  lead- 
ers of  Romania  deserve  any  leg  up  that 
the  United  States  can  provide  them  in 
their  long  climb  back  to  the  commu- 
nity of  democratic,  free-market  soci- 
eties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  granting  Romania  MFN 
is  the  right  and  just  thing  to  do  and  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  228. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  once  again 
considering  legislation  which  would  ex- 
tend normalized  tariff  treatment,  the 
so-called  most-favored-nation  prin- 
ciple, to  the  products  of  Romania.  In 
passing  House  Joint  Resolution  228  we 
are,  in  effect,  approving  the  bilateral 
trade  agreement  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  affirming  that  Roma- 
nia has  established  certain  procedures 
to  assure  freedom  of  emigration  and 
other  basic  human  rights. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that, 
under  this  bill.  MFN  for  Romania 
would  be  conditioned  on  an  annual  re- 
view by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
under  procedures  established  in  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  far  from  an 
overall  endorsement  of  the  current 
government  in  Romania.  Nor  is  it  an 
affirmation  that  the  process  of  reform 
in  Romania  is  complete  or  adequate  at 
this  time. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  people  of  Romania 
in  the  belief  that  expanding  trade  be- 
tween entrepreneurs  in  our  two  coun- 
tries will  support  the  cause  of  demo- 
cratic and  market  oriented  reform 
there. 

When  we  grant  MFN  to  an  emerging 
economy  like  Romania,  we  also  expand 


opportunities  for  our  own  exporters. 
U.S.  industries  selling  products  such  as 
machinery,  animal  feed,  telecommuni- 
cations equipment,  cotton,  and  data 
processing  devises  are  certain  to  bene- 
fit as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

When  this  body  considered  a  similar 
bill  last  September,  the  resolution  was 
defeated  due  in  large  part  to  concerns 
about  the  Romanian  national  elec- 
tions, which  had  not  been  completed  at 
the  time  of  the  vote.  Information  from 
international  observers  Indicates  that 
generally  fair,  multiparty  elections 
took  place  in  Romania  in  the  fall  of 
1992.  The  election  resulted  in  a  divided 
government  which  has  largely  espoused 
a  commitment  to  democratic  and  free 
market  reforms.  We  expect  these  re- 
forms to  continue. 

Breaking  with  the  past  is  difficult, 
and  recent  events  in  Russia  along  Ro- 
mania's border  have  not  improved  the 
long-term  outlook  for  political  stabil- 
ity, economic  reform,  and  a  better  life 
for  the  Romanian  people.  At  this  deli- 
cate time  in  the  transformation  of  a 
society  that  is  struggling  to  overcome 
years  of  economic  stagnation  under 
communism,  it  is  important  for  the 
United  States  to  pass  this  bill. 

I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  228  which  would  grant 
MFN  to  the  products  of  Romania,  sub- 
ject to  annual  review  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Romania 
deserves  the  kind  of  tariff  treatment 
that  this  legislation  gives  them.  Roma- 
nia is  a  country  of  about  25  million 
people.  Its  most  recent  ill  fortune  was 
to  be  ruled  by  a  Russian  puppet  by  the 
name  of  Nicolae  Ceausescu,  and  it  had 
a  tortured  history,  a  very  tortured  his- 
tory. 

It  was  occupied  by  Germany  for 
years,  liberated  by  the  Russians.  It  suf- 
fered a  bloodbath  of  more  than  10.000 
people  killed  during  that  liberation  ex- 
ercise, trying  to  establish  political 
control  there.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian-Hungarian Empire.  It  is  entirely 
different  than  most  of  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  that  surround  it.  and 
this  kind  of  history,  with  these  ethnic 
overtones,  have  caused  it  for  a  thou- 
sand years  to  have  a  terribly  tortured 
history. 

But  Romania  is  a  democracy.  It  is 
the  last  country  in  Eastern  Europe  to 
obtain  this  kind  of  normal  trade  rela- 
tionship. 

This  will  not  be  our  last  exposure  to 
this  issue.  It  will  come  again  at  this 
time  next  year  when  we  have  to  con- 
sider an  extension  of  mo^t-favored-na- 
tion  treatment  again. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues,  based  upon  my  experience. 
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my  visits  there,  and  my  study  of  the 
situation,  to  endorse  this  legislation 
overwhelmingly 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  4 
years  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
extend  most-favored-nation  status  to 
the  products  of  Romania.  I  was  most 
pleased  when  President  Clinton  sub- 
mitted this  proposal  in  mid-July.  Ex- 
tending MFN  to  Romania  can  be  seen 
as  one  part  of  his  commitment  to 
strengthening  our  trading  relation- 
ships with  former  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries and  newly  developing  market 
economies.  For  many  years  Congress 
granted  MFN  to  a  Romania  under  the 
Communist  dictatorship  of  Nicolae 
Ceausescu.  Many  of  us  remember  the 
devastation  wreaked  on  Romania  under 
this  brutal  dictator's  domination 
Since  Ceausescu's  overthrow  in  1988. 
Romania  has  existed  without  pref- 
erential treatment.  However,  many  of 
us  are  all  too  aware  that  MFN  is  nec- 
essary to  Romania's  transition  to  a 
market  economy.  Currently.  Romania 
is  the  only  former  Soviet  bloc  country 
to  which  MFN  status  has  not  been  re- 
stored. Romania  currently  stands  with 
countries  such  as  Cuba  and  North 
Korea  which  are  disallowed  such  spe- 
cial trade  treatment  for  good  reason. 
This  kind  of  international  stigma  can- 
not continue. 

It  has  been  a  long  road  for  Romania 
since  its  bloody  revolution.  It  is  now 
struggling  toward  a  democratic  and 
free  market  economy.  Our  Nation  has 
supported  a  program  of  assistance  to 
Romania  since  that  revolution  and  a 
new  trade  agreement  with  Romania 
was  signed  under  the  Bush  administra- 
tion on  April  3.  1992. 

Last  year,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives defeated  a  bill  to  extend  MFN 
based  on  a  list  of  serious  congressional 
concerns  that  were  highlighted  during 
debate  of  this  issue.  Some  of  these  con- 
cerns included  the  Romanian  election 
process,  human  rights  conditions,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  jury.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  debate.  MFN  was  delayed  as 
the  House  insisted  on  more  measurable 
progress  by  the  Romanian  Government 
and  its  people. 

Now  Romania  has  worked  to  make 
significant  progress  in  constituting  a 
democracy  from  its  former  Communist 
past.  Free  market  reforms,  a  growing 
free  press,  greater  religious  and  politi- 
cal tolerance,  and  freedom  to  travel; 
these  all  exist  in  Romania  today.  The 
creation  of  an  independent  jury  also 
signals  this  country's  commitment  to  a 
democratic  government.  Perhaps  most 
significantly,  Romania  has  conducted 
Presidential  and  parliamentary  elec- 
tions and  international  and  American 
observers  deemed  them  fair. 

Others  in  Congress,  led  by  Congress- 
man Bart  Gordon,  more  recently  ex- 


pressed concern  for  the  plight  of  chil- 
dren institutionalized  and  abandoned 
in  Romania.  The  Romanian  Govern- 
ment understood  these  concerns  and 
the  problems  affecting  their  nation's 
children.  Their  Government  has  dem- 
onstrated its  commitment  by  passing 
legislation  to  improve  the  conditions 
for  institutionalized  and  abandoned 
children.  President  Iliescu  signed  into 
law  an  important  new  abandonment 
policy.  In  addition,  the  Romanians 
have  pledged  to  continue  to  improve 
conditions  in  orphanages  and  institu- 
tions for  children  with  special  needs. 

Other  important  developments  have 
occurred.  Just  last  week.  Romania  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Europe.  Importantly.  Romania  com- 
plies with  the  freedom  of  emigration 
requirements  under  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

While  much  has  improved,  we  all  rec- 
ognize there  is  more  to  be  done.  Human 
rights  violations,  treatment  of  ethnic 
minorities  and  efforts  toward  a  freer 
media  must  be  continually  addressed. 

Economically,  Romania  faces  many 
challenges.  This  country  has  been  hin- 
dered by  a  lack  of  hard  currency  in  its 
private  sector.  MFN  will  improve  that 
by  encouraging  investment.  It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  Romania, 
through  extensive  diplomatic  efforts, 
has  attempted  to  promote  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Balkan  region.  Roma- 
nia shares  an  extensive  border  with  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  Its  proximity  to 
this  war  ridden  region  has  greatly  pro- 
hibited its  trade  traffic.  Romania  has 
adhered  to  U.N.  sanctions  against  Ser- 
bia at  a  very  high  cost.  Extension  of 
MFN  will  help  to  sustain  Romania's 
economic  recovery. 

In  addition,  extension  of  MFN  will 
improve  our  ability  to  export  to  Roma- 
nia. After  all,  MFN  is  not  a  one-way 
street.  In  fact,  last  year,  the  United 
States  exported  over  $239  million  in 
goods  to  the  Romanian  people.  Leading 
exports  to  Romania  and  other  Eastern 
European  nations  were  automotive  ve- 
hicles, aircraft,  equipment  and  machin- 
ery, and  mechanical  appliances.  The 
reduction  of  barriers  and  removal  of  re- 
strictions will  enhance  our  ability  to 
trade  with  a  technically  developing  na- 
tion. And  in  other  terms,  exports  to 
Romania  means  jobs  to  Americans. 

Financial  and  technical  assistance 
are  flowing  into  Romania  easing  its  in- 
tegration into  a  world  economy.  This 
integration  is  deliberate,  and  admit- 
tedly, it  is  not  as  fast  as  they  or  we 
would  like.  But  this  is  the  beginning  of 
an  important  trading  relationship. 

The  advantages  of  MFN  will  spur  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country's 
private  economy— and  a  flourishing 
free  market  can  be  a  mightly  force  for 
political  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  Chairman  Ros- 
TENKOWSKI  and  Chairman  Gibbons  of 
the  Trade  Subcommittee  for  their  hard 
work  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  228. 


D  1240 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf],  a 
Member  who  is  very  familiar  with  and 
has  firsthand  knowledge  about  the 
country  of  Romania. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  begin  by  thank- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  for  moving  this  bill  and  get- 
ting it  out  quickly.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Romania 
clearly  need  our  help.  It  continues  to 
be  a  long,  long  road  to  democracy  in 
Romania.  As  most  Members  realize, 
the  people  of  Romania  have  suffered  so 
much,  particularly  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  1980's  under  the  Ceausescu 
administration.  More  people  have  died 
in  the  Romanian  revolution,  in  the 
struggle  from  freedom,  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hall],  led  the  effort  to  take  away 
most-favored-nation  status  from  Ro- 
mania back  in  the  dark  days,  during 
the  time  of  Ceausescu.  I  want  to  be 
here  to  publicly  acknowledge  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  Ro- 
manian Government  and  the  Romanian 
people:  the  progress  in  human  rights, 
the  progress  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  orphans,  the  progress  with  re- 
gard to  the  ethnic  minorities,  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  media.  But  I  want  to 
follow  on  what  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]  has  said, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  more  progress 
that  should  be  made  in  the  area  of 
human  rights,  orphans,  ethnic  minori- 
ties, and  the  media. 

This  bill,  and  the  difficult  time  Ro- 
mania has  had  in  reestablishing  and 
being  granted  most-favored-nation  sta- 
tus, should  be  an  example  and  message 
to  any  other  country  that  loses  most- 
favored-nation  status.  Romania  lost 
this  back  in  1987.  and  here  we  are  in 
1993.  just  granting  it.  I  think  the  mes- 
sage should  go  out  to  any  country,  par- 
ticularly China,  that  if  they  do  not  re- 
spect and  do  not  do  more  in  the  area  of 
human  rights,  should  it  lose  most-fa- 
vored-nation status,  it  could  be  years 
and  years  before  it  were  to  regain  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  also  want 
to  say  that  should  there  be  any  back- 
sliding in  the  move  toward  democracy 
in  Romania,  and  I  do  not  expect  that 
there  will  be  any  backsliding,  but  if 
progress  does  not  continue,  I,  as  I  am 
sure  many  other  Members  would, 
would  be  the  first  one  to  come  up  next 
year  to  seek  perhaps  a  revocation  of 
MFN  or  something  like  that,  if  there 
were  an  egregious  violation  of  human 
rights.  But  the  Romanian  people  have 
suffered  so  much,  that  I  think  this  is  a 
tribute,  perhaps  more  to  the  people 
than  it  is  to  the  government.  So  this 
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will  be  a  tribute  to  the  people,  and 
many  will  know  this.  This  will  be  big 
news  back  in  Romania  later  on  today 
and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  these  people  who 
have  struggled  for  human  rights,  those 
who  have  lost  family  members,  to  the 
many  religious  leaders  who  struggled 
against  the  Ceausescu  administration, 
who  struggled  against  communism,  to 
all  those  people  for  all  the  years  who 
have  fought  triumphantly,  I  think  this 
is  a  tribute  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues that  if  we  have  a  vote  on  this, 
that  it  would  be  a  unanimous  vote. 
Hopefully,  this  will  be  a  voice  vote,  but 
If  not,  I  hope  that  it  is  a  unanimous 
vote,  so  the  message  will  go  forth  that 
the  Congress  respects  and  appreciates 
what  the  people  of  Romania  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  228  to  extend  most-fa- 
vored-nation trading  status  to  the  nation  of  Ro- 
mania. 

The  people  of  Romania  need  our  help.  It 
continues  to  be  a  long,  hard  road  toward  de- 
mocracy and  economic  prosperity  for  Roma- 
nia— longer  and  more  difficult  than  that  of 
most  of  the  other  former  Communist  nations  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  there  has  been  no 
velvet  revolution  in  Romania. 

For  45  years,  the  Romanian  people  strug- 
gled under  totalitarian  Communist  rule.  No- 
where in  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  was  the 
suppression  of  human  rights  more  brutal  than 
that  administered  under  the  iron  fist  of  the 
Ceausescu  regime.  I  first  visited  Romania 
more  than  8  years  ago.  I  saw  the  horrible  con- 
ditions under  which  the  people  lived;  the  fear 
and  desperation  which  hung  over  the  entire 
nation.  In  short,  their  day-to-day  existence  was 
harsh  beyond  what  most  Americans  can  com- 
prehend. But  through  it  all,  the  people  of  Ro- 
mania never  lost  hope.  And  today  the  future  of 
their  democratic  reforms  hinges  on  whether  or 
not  a  free  market  economy  succeeds  and 
human  rights  are  guaranteed. 

It  is  not  because  Romania  has  achieved 
these  goals,  but  because  they  have  stayed  the 
course,  that  I  support  restoring  N/FN  to  en- 
courage further  progress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  directly  assist  Romania  in  its  transition  to 
a  market-based  economy.  But  passage  of 
MFN  provides  much  more  than  just  pref- 
erential trading  status  between  the  United 
States  and  Romania.  Equally  important,  it 
sends  a  powerful  message  to  the  people  of 
Romania  that  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  American  people  support  the  economic 
and  political  reforms  which  have  been  taking 
place  dunng  the  last  3  years. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment has  continued  to  pursue  painful  re- 
forms toward  a  free  market  with  support  from 
the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank.  Romania  has 
committed  to  privatization,  selling  state-owned 
companies  and  land.  In  August  last  year,  an 
IMF  mission  to  Romania  declared  that  Roma- 
nia had  earned  out  all  reforms  mandated  in 
their  12-month  agreement.  Romania  has  pur- 
sued an  associate  membership  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community  and  was  the  first  European 


nation  to  initial  a  free-trade  agreement  with  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Romania  long 
enjoyed  MFN  status  until  1988,  when  the  Con- 
gress finally  stood  firm  against  the  brutal 
atrocities  being  committed  by  Nicolae 
Ceausescu  and  his  henchmen.  I'm  pleased  to 
say  that  I  played  an  active  role  in  ensuring 
that  Ceausescu's  Romania  was  cut  off  from 
MFN  in  1988  because  of  its  blatant  disregard 
for  human  rights. 

But  today,  Romania  is  a  fledgling  democ- 
racy struggling  to  survive.  Despite  a  difficult 
economic  crisis,  hope  is  being  restored  as 
democratic  reforms  are  implemented  in  Roma- 
nia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Romania  con- 
tinue to  do  their  part  in  furthering  democracy: 
85  percent  of  the  voters  turned  out  for  their 
parliamentary  elections  in  May  1992;  more 
than  70  percent  voted  in  the  September  1992 
Presidential  race.  We  must  now  do  our  part  to 
ensure  Romania  stays  on  its  present  course. 

Progress  has  clearly  been  made  in  human 
nghts  with  limited  free  press,  free  elections, 
the  involvement  of  nonprofit  groups  and  dialog 
between  the  Government  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties. But,  even  as  these  improvements  support 
MFN  renewal,  the  International  Human  Rights 
Law  Group  reports  that  we  must  continue  to 
insist  upon  progress  in  treatment  of  minorities, 
oversight  of  the  secunty  apparatus — the  SRI — 
and  a  fully  independent  media  and  judiciary  in 
Romania.  In  addition,  we  must  keep  a  con- 
cerned eye  upon  those  from  Ceausescu's 
Securitate  who  remain  in  leadership. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  shared 
my  concern  about  Romanian  orphans  and  the 
need  for  thoughtful  legal  reform  to  ensure  the 
fair  adoption  of  truly  abandoned  children.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  area  as  well.  After  the  estimated 
illegal  adoption  of  10,000  Romanian  children 
immediately  following  the  1989  revolution,  Ro- 
mania passed  an  adoption  law  in  1991,  stipu- 
lating that  for  6  months  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment would  seek  to  place  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned families  with  Romanian  families.  After 
that  period,  children  not  adopted  by  Roma- 
nians would  be  eligible  for  international  ad0F>- 
tion. 

Following  criticism  that  the  adoption  law  was 
too  resthctive,  Romania  passed  an  abandon- 
ment law  mandating  a  6-month  penod  in 
which  careful  records  are  kept  of  family  con- 
tact with  orphaned  children.  If  there  is  no  con- 
tact with  family  within  that  window,  the  child 
becomes  eligible  for  adoption  within  3  months. 
Institutions  that  do  not  properly  report  aban- 
donment are  subject  to  heavy  fines. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  know  what  will  happen  if  this  legislation  is 
passed  and  Congress  restores  MFN  to  Roma- 
ma.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  further  Romanian 
reform  efforts  and  that  it  will  significantly  boost 
our  trade  relationship,  strengthening  Roma- 
nia's democracy.  But  I  do  know  that  continuing 
to  deny  MFN  to  Romania  will  be  a  blow  to  the 
democratic  and  free-market  reforms  under 
way  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  close  by  saying  that, 
if  democratic  reforms  slip,  and  progress  in 
human  rights  is  not  continuing  this  time  next 
year,  I  will  be  the  first  to  introduce  legislation 
to  revoke  MFN  for  Romania.  At  this  time,  I  do 


believe  it  is  important  to  encourage  Roma- 
nians for  the  progress  they  have  made. 

Thus,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos]. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  when  we  con- 
sidered most-favored-nation  treatment 
for  Romania,  it  was  soundly  defeated. 
Matters  rarely  are  defeated  when  they 
are  on  the  Suspension  Calendar.  But 
my  colleagues  responded  to  an  analyt- 
ical recitation  of  the  outrageous 
human  rights  violations  that  per- 
meated that  regime. 

It  was  a  shock  to  the  Government  of 
Romania,  which  had  been  assured  by 
our  then  administration  that  they 
would  be  getting  most-favored-nation 
treatment.  But  it  was  a  useful  shock, 
because  in  some  respects  there  has 
been  improvement  in  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Romania,  which,  in  all 
fairness,  I  think  we  need  to  recognize. 

Romania  has  had  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult path  from  communism  toward 
democracy  and  toward  respect  for 
human  rights.  Romania  suffered  the 
most  repressive,  vicious,  totalitarian 
dictatorship  of  the  countries  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  under  Nicolae  and 
Elena  Ceausescu.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Ceausescu  dictatorship  was  more 
bloody  and  violent  than  any  of  the 
other  revolutions  in  the  former  Com- 
munist countries. 

The  treatment  of  ethnic  minorities, 
particularly  the  large  Hungarian  mi- 
nority, was  an  enormously  serious 
problem  for  this  regime.  It  persecuted 
that  minority,  it  discriminated  against 
that  minority,  as  it  discriminated 
against  the  gypsies. 

Just  3  months  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Ceausescu  regime  in  March  1990, 
elements  of  the  security  police  were  in- 
volved in  a  serious  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence in  the  town  of  Tirgu  Mures,  in 
which  several  individuals  were  killed 
and  injured.  The  Government  of  Roma- 
nia did  not  take  its  responsibility  seri- 
ously under  international  treaties 
which  assure  full  protection  of  ethnic 
minorities. 

This  time  around,  we  are  looking  at 
a  somewhat  different  picture.  In  view 
of  improvements  in  human  rights  con- 
ditions, I  shall  not  oppose  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  for  Romania  for  1 
year.  I  take  this  step  reluctantly  and 
only  on  a  trial  basis,  and  I  shall  be 
watching,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
care,  whether  the  pattern  of  govern- 
mentally  supported  antiethnic  policies 
will  finally  come  to  an  end. 
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I  will  watch  with  great  care  whether 
the  persecution  of  various  religious 
groups  will  come  to  an  end.  I  hope  they 
will,    and   I   hope   Romania   will    have 
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learned  a  lesson  by  our  denial  of  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  last  year 
that  it  must  become  a  civilized  mem- 
ber of  the  community  of  European  na- 
tions. This  means  full  respect  for  reli- 
gious rights,  ethnic  rights,  democratic 
rights  of  all  citizens. 

I  also  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize,  as  we  are  about  to 
vote  most-favored-nation  treatment 
for  Romania,  that  on  the  part  of  many 
Members  of  this  body,  this  vote  is  a  dif- 
ficult and  reluctant  vote.  It  is  not  with 
a  feeling  of  great  confidence  that  this 
vote  is  cast,  but  in  the  hopeful  expecta- 
tion that  there  will  be  continued  and 
sorely  needed  additional  progress. 

One  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  several  of 
us  are  prepared  to  vote  for  this,  is  be- 
cause the  United  States  will  establish, 
before  the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  a 
diplomatic  office  in  the  heart  of  the 
ethnic  area  in  the  city  of  Cluj.  The 
American  flag,  the  American  Informa- 
tion Office,  an  office  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Bucharest,  will  provide  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  observe  first- 
hand whether,  in  fact,  human  rights 
are  respected,  ethnic  minorities  are 
protected,  and  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  full  cultural  life  for  the  Hungarian 
ethnic  minority  of  over  2  million  peo- 
ple is  fully  honored. 

In  that  context,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  oppKJse  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment for  Romania  for  1  year  on  a  trial 
basis. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane],  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

First.  I  want  to  offer  a  commenda- 
tion to  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Trade,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 
And  I  want  to  offer  congratulations  to 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi]  for  bringing  this  before  us. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  colleagues  who  just  spoke,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lantos] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf],  both  of  whom  were  perhaps 
more  involved  in  this  question  than 
any  of  the  remaining  colleagues  on  the 
floor. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  traditionally  opposed  MFN 
for  Romania.  And  until  those  elections 
were  resolved  last  year,  I  had  the  same 
reservations  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  colleagues  had. 

Mr.  Ceausescu's  track  record  was 
abominable,  and  there  are  still  viola- 
tions, as  indicated,  of  human  rights 
and  religious  persecution.  But  there 
has  been  dramatic  enough  progress, 
and  progress  agreed  to  by  all  of  the  dis- 
senting parties  within  Romania,  that  I 
think  this  offers  the  United  States  an 


opportunity  to  follow  a  positive  exam- 
ple of  rewarding,  by  treating  as  civ- 
ilized, those  nations  that  have  bad 
track  records. 

I  would  hope  that  this  is  an  example, 
too.  that  might  be  harkened  to  in 
Bosnia,  as  they  look  at  the  turnaround 
in  conditions  that  have  happened  in 
Romania  as  a  result  of  acting  like  civ- 
ilized people  and  looking  to  a  better  fu- 
ture for  the  people  down  there  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  resolution.  We  can  do  it.  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lantos]  indicated,  on  a  reserve  basis. 
We  will  continue  to  monitor  perform- 
ance over  there.  But  God  willing,  we 
will  see  it  through  and  Romania  will 
join  the  community  of  nations  with  the 
respect  that  the  people  of  Romania 
have  deserved. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gordon). 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
tenkowski].  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, for  yielding  time  to  me.  and  I 
offer  my  congratulations  to  him,  as 
well  as  to  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons), for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
us. 

I  should  also  give  congratulations  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf)  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  spent  so  much  time.  But 
let  me  give  special  commendation  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Kennelly).  who  has  taken  this 
issue  on  as  a  very  personal  matter,  as 
has  been  stated  by  a  number  of  speak- 
ers before. 

This  Government  and  the  people  of 
Romania  inherited  a  lot  of  problems, 
and  those  problems  were  conveyed 
through  Members  in  this  body.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Kennelly]  has  had  to  work  hard  to  ad- 
dress these  issues.  She  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job.  and  I  want  to  give  her  my 
special  commendation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  a  personal 
interest  in  one  legacy  of  the  former 
dictator  Ceaucescu.  a  problem  that  has 
touched  the  hearts  of  many  Americans. 
That  is  the  plight  of  children  sent  to 
orphanages  and  institutions  for  the 
handicapped. 

When  the  Romanian  revolution  came 
in  1989,  there  were  more  than  100,000 
children  abandoned  in  state-run  insti- 
tutions that  often  were  little  more 
than  medieval  prisons.  In  the  last  2 
years,  these  shocking  conditions  were 
brought  to  light  through  a  variety  of 
television  news  reports. 

Many  of  us  believed  the  new  govern- 
ment was  moving  too  slowly  to  end 
this  legacy  of  Communism  and  save  the 
children.  Sixty-two  Members  of  the 
House  cosponsored  a  resolution  that  I 
introduced  which  told  the  Romanian 
government    that    these    childr^ji    do 


matter,  and  their  condition  will  be  an 
important  consideration  when  the 
House  looks  at  most-favored-nation 
status. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we 
have  gotten  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment's attention  and  it  has  responded 
with  important  steps  toward  change. 

The  Parliament  has  streamlined  the 
Nation's  adoption  laws  and  the  Roma- 
nians have  pledged  to  continue  work- 
ing toward  improvement  of  conditions 
in  the  orphanages. 

And  Romania  has  worked  hard  to 
build  its  democracy,  improve  human 
rights  and  meet  its  international  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  do  with  other 
countries  in  which  we  have  legitimate 
human  rights  concerns,  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  continue  to  monitor  the 
situation  to  be  sure  that  the  Romanian 
Government  is  following  up  on  its 
pledge  to  improve  conditions  in  the  in- 
stitutions for  children. 

I  have  received  commitments  from 
the  State  Department  and  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion to  monitor  the  institutions. 

I  also  plan  to  remain  personally  in- 
volved as  an  advocate  for  these  chil- 
dren. If  the  Romanian  Government 
backtracks,  I  will  request  reconsider- 
ation of  MFN. 

As  a  country  left  with  severe  damage 
from  its  years  of  Communist  dictator- 
ship, Romania  has  much  to  do  to  re- 
build its  economy  and  its  society. 

I  believe  at  this  time  the  best  way  to 
help  Romania  repair  itself  and  to  help 
the  abandoned  children  is  to  approve 
the  President's  request  for  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  for  Romania. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  particularly  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKI].  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons],  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Kennelly],  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Thomas) 
for  this  very  positive  legislation,  and 
also  join  in  the  accolades  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lantos], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gordon]  for  the  work  that  he  has  done 
on  the  orphan  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  chance  to  visit, 
with  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  HOYER]  years  ago,  the  Romania  of 
Ceausescu  and,  a  year  ago,  with  Chair- 
man DeConcini,  the  Romania  of 
Iliescu.  And  the  change  is  dramatic. 

There  is  a  move  toward  democratiza- 
tion, although  not  perfect.  There  are 
some  market  reforms  instituted. 

I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gordon)  mentioned,  there 
has  been  progress  on  the  orphan  issue. 
The  Romanians  still  need  to  clean  up 
their  act,  when  it  relates  to  the  Hun- 
garian minorities.  Many  native  Roma- 
nian   gypsies    are    persecuted    or    not 


treated  properly,  but  I  think  the  rea- 
son we  are  passing  this  legislation  is  to 
demonstrate  a  reward  for  the  progress 
that  is  being  made,  to  show  a  vote  of 
confidence  that  the  United  States  has 
in  the  democratization  and  human 
rights  improvements  of  Romania  but 
also  I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos]  said,  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  progress  of  these 
reforms. 

I  think  it  is  also  important,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  recognize  that  here  is  a 
case  where  human  rights  pressure,  de- 
mocratization pressure  has  made  a 
country  move  in  a  positive  direction. 
Romania  years  ago  probably  was  the 
worst  human  rights  abuser  of  any  na- 
tion, and  now  we  have  a  proud  nation 
moving  toward  democratization,  to- 
ward market  reforms  and  many  other 
good  initiatives. 

I  join  with  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee in  asking  for  the  support  of  this 
important  bill.  It  is  a  step  forward.  It 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  country  that  has  made 
progress  toward  democracy  and  market  eco- 
nomics. Today  we  will  vote  to  decide  our  trad- 
ing relationship  with  Romania.  House  Joint 
Resolution  228  would  extend  most-favored-na- 
tion  trading  status  to  Romania.  Romania's 
evolution  is  not  complete.  Extending  MFN  to 
Romania  today  will  recognize  the  progress  its 
made  and  make  the  Government  of  Romania 
prove  its  intentions.  Supporting  House  Joint 
Resolution  228  will  signal  our  recognition  of 
Romania's  changes  thus  far  and  maintain  ours 
and  their  interest  in  further  change. 

Romania's  trade  status  with  the  United 
States  remains  unresolved.  Economic  reform, 
democratization,  human  rights,  and  the  mas- 
sive number  of  orphans  are  issues  which  con- 
cern many.  Although  these  problems  are  not 
entirely  solved,  MFN  status  will  help  alleviate 
these  problems  and  keep  Romania  on  a  path 
toward  democracy  and  liberalization. 

Ion  lliescu's  ascendancy  in  September  of 
1992  introduced  a  democratically  elected  lead- 
er to  Romania's  troubled  political  landscape. 
Democratic  reform  continues  with  the  growth 
of  political  parties  and  an  increasingly  free  and 
outspoken  press.  More  needs  to  be  done  and 
the  United  States  will  be  watching. 

Economic  reform  continues  under  Iliescu. 
Land  reform  and  privatization  of  state  assets 
are  among  the  biggest  Initiatives  undertaken 
by  the  Government.  Additionally,  investment 
laws  now  allow  greater  foreign  investment  into 
Romania's  growing  market.  MFN  status  will 
help  United  States  exports  and  keep  Roma- 
nia's economy  on  a  path  to  free  markets. 

Human  rights  continue  to  concern  us  and 
the  Government  of  Romania  has  made  efforts 
in  addressing  the  problems  with  the  Hungarian 
minority.  The  Government  of  Romania  has  ad- 
dressed one  of  the  most  evident  human  rights 
issues;  the  orphans.  Earlier  this  year  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Romania  passed  new  legislation  to 
improve  the  situation. 

MFN  status  for  Romania  would  strengthen 
its  democracy,  bolster  its  economy,  and  allevi- 
ate social  tension.  Romania  professes  a  new 
direction  for  its  country.  1  believe  we  should 


give  Romania  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 228. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  briefly  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons], 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  all  of  those  who,  I  think, 
quite  rightly  cautioned  us  about  mov- 
ing in  a  rote  fashion  in  removing  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  for  Romania 
last  fall.  I  see  nothing  wrong  at  all 
with  using  those  controls  under  our 
power  as  a  car.'ot  and  stick  to  make 
sure  that  people  comply  minimally 
with  rights  that  we  feel  comfortable 
with  if  we  are  going  to  engage  in  a 
most-favored-nation  relationship. 

Once  again,  I  rise  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution 
granting  most-favored-nation  condi- 
tion to  Romania,  because  in  fact  there 
have  been  changes;  not  that  we  say 
that  they  are  completed,  not  that  we 
even  endorse  most  of  what  is  being 
done.  It  is  that  we  will  continue  with  a 
vigilant  eye  to  make  sure  on  an  annual 
basis  that  Romania  continues  to  allow 
freedom  to  flourish  in  its  country.  To 
the  extent  that  our  trade  agreements 
will  benefit  that,  we  will  continue  to 
monitor  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  our  remaining  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  HOYER)  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  last  addressed 
the  question  of  the  restoration  of  most- 
favored-nation  [MFN]  status  for  Roma- 
nia before  this  body  last  July,  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission  has  continued  to 
monitor  closely  the  situation  in  that 
country.  We  have  given  particular  at- 
tention to  a  number  of  areas  where  his- 
torically. Romania's  record  has  caused 
the  greatest  concern:  Human  rights,  in- 
cluding the  treatment  of  minorities 
and  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  addressing  minority  con- 
cerns; respect  for  the  independence  of 
the  media,  especially  in  the  area  of 
broadcasting,  effective  control  of  the 
internal  security  and  intelligence 
forces  by  civilian  authorities,  condi- 
tions in  institutions  such  as  orphan- 
ages; and  the  development  of  a  market 
economy.  On  net,  I  continue  to  believe 
sufficient  progress  has  been  made  in 
these  areas  to  warrant  the  restoration 
of  MFN  for  Romania. 
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This  progress  has  not  been  without 
its  inadequacies.  I  am  aware  of,  for  ex- 
ample, difficulties  that  have  recently 
emerged  within  the  Government's 
newly  established  Consultative  Council 
for  National  Minorities,  with  changes 
in  the  oversight  of  privatization,  and 
with  efforts  to  reform  the  security 
services.  Nevertheless,  MFN  for  Roma- 
nia continues  to  be  supported  by  a 
broad  cross-section  of  Romanian  soci- 
ety, including  segments  that  are  ex- 
tremely critical  of  current  Government 
practices.  Clearly,  these  groups  have 
concluded,  as  I  have,  that  withholding 
MFN  from  Romania  at  this  time  will 
not  foster  the  process  of  reform,  and 
may  hurt  the  very  people  in  Romania 
we  seek  to  help. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  setbacks 
seen  to  date  signal  an  end  to  or  rever- 
sal of  the  overall  process  of  democra- 
tization in  Romania.  On  the  contrary,  I 
expect  that  process  to  continue.  Oppor- 
tunities to  ensure  this  goal  are  greater 
now  than  before,  as  Romania  has  sig- 
nificantly opened  its  door  to  scrutiny 
by  the  international  community.  Just 
last  week,  Romania  was  admitted  to 
the  Council  of  Europe.  Although  any 
one  of  the  Council's  current  European 
members  could  have  blocked  Roma- 
nia's admission,  none  did.  Romania's 
membership  now  paves  the  way  for  its 
ratification  of  the  European  Conven- 
tion on  Human  Rights  and,  more  im- 
portantly, Romania's  submission  to 
the  European  Commission  and  Court  of 
Human  Rights. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  careful  attention  to  the 
practical  application  of  Romania's 
commitments  will  also  continue.  The 
restoration  of  MFN  is,  of  course,  by  no 
means  irreversible.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Helsinki  Commission,  along  with 
many  other  interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress, will  undertake  periodic  com- 
prehensive and  rigorous  examinations 
of  developments  in  Bucharest.  Our 
Commission  has  already  begun  a  series 
of  reports  on  the  implementation  of 
Helsinki  human  rights  commitments  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  will  include  a  re- 
port on  Romania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  everyone 
here  today  shares  a  common  goal  of  ad- 
vancing human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  in  all  the  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe  undergoing  the  difficult 
transition  from  totalitarianism  to  de- 
mocracy. But  I  do  not  believe  that  sin- 
gling out  Romania  alone  of  all  these 
countries  will  have  that  effect.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  the  President  in 
supporting  the  restoration  of  most-fa- 
vored-trading status  for  Romania. 

I  believe  it  is  the  appropriate  and 
timely  thing  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  we  must  and 
we  will  remain  vigilant.  This  is  one 
tool  of  many,  and  we  see  a  great  dif- 
ficulty in  the  use  of  military  tools  in 
terms  of  sanctions  in  other  areas  where 
pressure  can  be  brought  so  countries. 
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large  and  small,  comport  with  inter- 
national norms,  international  agree- 
ment, and  respect  for  human  rights  and 
liberty. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  legislation  which  supports 
President  Clinton's  proposal  to  extend  most- 
lavored-nation  status  to  Romania. 

Bringing  the  nations  ol  the  former  Warsaw 
Pact  into  the  family  of  democratic,  market 
economy  nations  remains  a  top  priority  lor  our 
Nation  and  the  entire  European  Community. 
To  date  most-favored-nation  trade  status  has 
been  extended  to  all  these  nations  with  the 
Aception  of  Romania. 

Last  year  the  House  voted  not  to  extend 
MFN  to  Romania  because  of  deep  concerns 
with  respect  to  that  nation's  commitment  to 
democracy  and  its  record  on  human  nghts. 
Since  then,  Romania  has  successfully  com- 
pleted internationally  supen/ised  free  elections. 
and  has  committed  itself  to  the  painful  process 
of  converting  to  a  market  economy.  Partially 
as  a  result  ol  congressional  concerns  Presi- 
dent lliescu  has  signed  into  law  an  important 
abandonment  policy  and  have  pledged  to  con- 
tinue to  improve  the  conditions  in  orphanages 
and  institutions  for  children  with  special  needs. 
In  light  of  this  progress,  the  Council  of  Europe 
recently  voted  to  add  Romania  as  a  member. 

Further  progress  in  Romania  will  depend  on 
economic  improvement.  Extension  ol  most-fa- 
vored-nation  status  can  help  Romanians 
achieve  this  goal  as  well  as  provide  important 
trade  benefits  for  Americans,  where  we  al- 
ready expxDrt  S239  million  m  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Therefore  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  and  help  move  Romania 
on  the  path  toward  full  participation  in  an  inte- 
grated worW  economy 

Mr  GILMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  228.  which 
woukj  extend  most-favored-nation.  or  MFN. 
lanff  treatment  to  imports  from  Romania. 

As  a  trade  measure  affecting  our  lanff  reve- 
nues. House  Joint  Resolution  228  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. As  in  many  other  instances  where 
MFN  tanff  treatment  is  considered  for  Com- 
munist or  (MSt-Communist  economies,  how- 
ever, its  extension  to  countnes  such  as  Roma- 
ma  IS  linked  to  a  judgment  by  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  as  to  whether  such  countries 
are  moving  toward  democracy  and  observ- 
ance of  human  rights,  as  well  as  toward  a 
market-based  economy.  It  is  therefore  clearly 
a  matter  of  some  importance  m  our  foreign 
policy  toward  those  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  putting  it  bnefly.  the  Romanian 
Government  has  made  progress  in  the  last 
year  or  so  to  meet  the  concerns  of  Members 
such  as  myself  m  the  areas  of  democratiza- 
tion, human  rights,  and  economic  reform. 
Democratic  elections  have  been  held,  legisla- 
tion to  make  easier  the  adoption  ol  orphaned 
Romanian  children  by  foreigners  has  been  im- 
plemented, foreign  investment  is  altowed  and 
treated  equitably,  and  movement  toward  a  free 
press  appears  to  be  underway.  The  difficult 
measures  to  implement  the  transformation  to  a 
market-based  economy  have  not  yet  tjeen 
completely  accomplished,  but  the  Romanian 
Parliament  and  Government  have  begun  that 
necessary    process.     Finally.     Romania    has 


shouWered  a  large  share  ol  the  financial  bur- 
den resulting  from  the  international  sanctions 
against  Serbia,  meant  by  the  international 
community  to  eventually  bring  an  end  to  the 
violence  racking  the  region  ol  the  Balkans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  said  all  of  this.  I  must 
stale  my  expectation  that  we  will  in  fact  have 
continuing  concerns  above  developments  in 
Romania.  The  Government's  treatment  of  eth- 
nic minorities  within  Romania,  in  particular,  will 
be  a  major  concern  for  both  the  United  States 
and  the  international  community.  We  cannot 
make  it  clear  enough  that  we  fully  expect  that 
Romania  and  the  other  newly  liberated  coun- 
tnes of  Eastern  Europe,  once  having  set  foot 
on  the  road  to  democracy,  human  rights,  and 
market-based  economies,  will  depart  from  it. 
By  extending  MFN  tanfl  treatment  to  Roma- 
nian products,  however,  we  will  be  sending  a 
clear  message  of  support  to  the  Romanian 
Government  and  its  people  as  they  make  the 
journey  down  that  road. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
passing  this  measure  before  us  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOW.sKi)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  228). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereoD 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
aok  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  House  Joint  Resolution  228, 
the  measure  just  concluded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELATING  TO  THE  ASIA  PACIFIC 
ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ORGA- 
NIZATION 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
113)  relating  to  the  Asia  Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  organization. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Co.N.  Res.  113 

Whereas  the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Co- 
operation organization  was  formed  in  1989  in 
order  to  strengthen  regional  ties  among  the 
economies  of  member  countries  of  the  orga- 
nization by  reducing  barriers  to  trade  and  in- 
vestment between  such  members; 

Whereas  the  organization  seeks  to  reduce 
such  barriers  through  economic  cooperation 
and  the  coordination  of  policy  among  such 
members; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  a  member  of 
the  organization; 

Whereas  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  organization  members  Australia.  Brunei 
Darussalam.  Canada,   the   People's  Republic 


of  China.  Hong  Kong.  Indonesia.  Japan,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  Malaysia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Philippines.  Singapore.  Taiwan,  and 
Thailand  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  all 
United  Stales  two-way  trade; 

Whereas  the  United  States  exported 
$218.0(X).0(X).(X)0  of  goods  and  services  to  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  in  1992.  an  amount 
constituting  52  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
United  Stales  exports  in  that  year; 

Whereas  the  volume  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Asia  Pacific  region  in- 
cresised  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  9.1  per- 
cent between  1980  and  the  present; 

Whereas  that  rate  of  increase  exceeds  the 
average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  trade  dur- 
ing that  period  between  the  United  States 
and  any  other  region; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  expand  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Asia  Pacific  countries  in  order  to 
create  more  export-oriented  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  ac  a  Pacific 
power  with  significant  economic  and  secu- 
rity interests  in  the  East  Asia  and  Pacific  re- 
gions, should  be  engaged  actively  in  shaping 
institutional  arrangements  that  advance 
freer  trade  and  strengthen  the  multilateral 
trade  system; 

Whereas  the  annual  ministerial  meeting  of 
the  organization  will  be  held  in  Seattle. 
Washington,  on  November  17  through  No- 
vember 19.  1993.  and  will  be  .chaired  and 
hosted  by  the  United  States; 

Whereas  chairing  and  hosting  the  ministe- 
rial meeting  presents  the  United  States  with 
the  opportunity  to  initiate  a  proactive  agen- 
da in  order  to  achieve  progress  among  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  relating  to  economic 
competition,  civil  aviation,  energy  coopera- 
tion, use  and  exchange  of  technological  data 
and  products,  intellectual  property  rights, 
human  resources  development,  and  the  envi- 
ronment; and 

Whereas  a  strong  United  States  commit- 
ment to  the  organization  can  promote  liber- 
alization of  trade  among  organization  mem- 
bers, and  can  advance  interests  common  to 
such  members  in  a  region  undergoing  rapid 
economic  and  political  transformation:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring). 
SECTION  1.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress- 
CD  to  encourage  United  States  leadership 
in  the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  or- 
ganization; and 

(2)  that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  other  representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  should  take  the  op- 
portunity presented  by  the  scheduled 
chairing  and  hosting  by  the  United  States  of 
the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  organization 
in  Seattle.  Washington,  on  November  17 
through  November  19.  1993.  to  reaffirm  the 
United  States  commitment  to  make  Asia  Pa- 
cific Economic  Cooperation  an  effective  re- 
gional economic  organization  that  reduces 
formal  and  informal  barriers  to  increased 
intra-regional  trade  through  the  harmoni- 
zation of  standards,  trade,  and  investment 
policies. 

SEC.  1.  TRANSMriTAL  OF  RESOLUTION. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI]  Will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Thomas] 
will  be  recogrnized  for  20  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 113  expresses  the  sense-of-the- 
Congress  to  encourage  U.S.  leadership 
in  the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, or  APEC.  Organization.  This 
measure  notes  specifically  that  the 
United  States  is  chairing  the  November 
meeting  of  APEC  ministers  in  Seattle, 
WA. 

APEC  is  a  unique  trade  organization 
in  that  it  includes  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  the  three  Chinas, 
that  is.  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong;  Japan;  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand;  South  Korea; 
and  the  countries  belonging  to  the  As- 
sociation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations, 
or  ASEAN.  In  other  words,  APEC  is  a 
group  that  links  the  North  American 
trading  powers  with  their  Asian  coun- 
terparts, including  such  major  Asia/Pa- 
cific players  as  Japan  and  China. 

While  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  NAFTA  this  fall,  I  am  pleased  that 
we  moved  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 113  to  the  House  floor  for  action 
today. 

The  Asia/Pacific  region  is  the  fastest 
growing  area  in  the  world  and  accounts 
for  40  percent  of  total  United  States 
trade.  Congressman  Jim  McDermott's 
resolution  ensures  that  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  tremendous  economic  op- 
portunities available  to  American  busi- 
nesses in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Basin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  113. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Sijeaker.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 113  is  a  noncontroversial,  sense 
of  Congress  resolution,  as  the  chairman 
has  indicated,  and  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse it.  The  President  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  have  made  a  spe- 
cial commitment  to  elevate  the  role  of 
the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Coopieration 
group  in  expanding  trade  and  reducing 
intra-regional  trade  barriers  through- 
out the  entire  Pacific  rim.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  California,  I 
would  like  the  Members  to  realize  that 
the  Pacific  rim  extends  to  the  west 
coast  of  California,  and  not  just  in  Asia 
as  well.  Passing  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 113  will  put  the  Congress  on 
record  in  strong  support  of  a  goal  that 
we  share  with  our  President. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  113  is 
being  considered  in  anticipation,  as  the 
chairman  indicated,  of  the  annual 
APEC  ministerial  meeting,  which  is 
being  hosted  by  the  United  States  this 
year  in  Seattle  in  the  middle  of  No- 


vember. The  resolution  encourages  the 
U.S.  leadership  in  APEC  and  endorses 
the  administration's  commitment  to 
make  the  group  an  effective  negotiat- 
ing forum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pacific  rim  con- 
tains the  fastest  growing  economies  in 
the  world  today.  It  is  important  we 
nurture  even  stronger  ties  than  are 
currently  present  with  these  nations 
today.  Since  1980,  U.S.  trade  with  the 
Pacific  rim  has  increased  by  165  per- 
cent. In  1992.  total  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Asia  exceeded  $300 
billion.  By  comparison,  total  trade 
with  Europe  during  this  time  was 
about  $180  billion. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  113 
helps  us  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
take  a  leadership  role  in  international 
organizations  committed  to  free  trade. 
It  will  send  a  signal  to  United  States 
firms  that  it  is  critical  for  them  to 
take  greater  advantage  of  the  explod- 
ing export  opportunities  in  Pacific  rim 
markets,  and  I  hope  it  will  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  entire  Pacific  rim  and  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  rim,  in- 
cluding the  country  of  Vietnam,  if  we 
can  deal  with  the  POW-MIA  question. 

Continued  economic  growth  and  re- 
sulting political  stability  within  the 
Pacific  Rim  is  of  vital  strategic  and 
economic  interest  to  the  United  States. 
Our  future  economic  health  demands 
our  expanding  trade  relationships 
grow,  even  more  so  than  currently, 
with  Mexico  and  NAFTA,  extending  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  as  well,  but 
equally  so  with  our  expanding  trade  re- 
lationships with  the  dynamic  econo- 
mies of  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  yes  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 113. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McDermott]. 

Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first, 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski], the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton],  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Policy.  Trade 
and  Environment  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gejdenson],  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Ms.  Cantwell]  and  the  re- 
spective committee  staffs  for  allowing 
this  resolution  to  be  brought  to  the 
House  floor  in  a  timely  manner. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  113  rec- 
ognizes the  innovative  efforts  of  the 
Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Or- 
ganization, also  known  as  APEC,  to 
strengthen  trade  and  investment  ties 
between  and  among  its  members  and  to 
foster  liberalization  of  their  trade  and 
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investment  programs.  Established  in 
1989  in  Canberra,  Australia,  APEC  has 
moved  from  being  a  venue  for  dialogue 
to  an  organization  that  advances  freer 
trade  in  a  region  undergoing  rapid  eco- 
nomic and  political  changes. 

APEC  provides  an  international 
forum  for  its  15  members  to  discuss 
trade  liberalization  and  economic  co- 
operation throughout  the  region. 
APEC's  members  are  Australia,  Brunei, 
Canada,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  Japan,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  Malaysia,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Philippines,  Singapore.  Tai- 
wan, Thailand,  and  the  United  States. 
APEC  nations  are  among  the  fastest 
growing  economics  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  is  the  1993  chair  of  APEC 
and  host  of  its  November  ministerial 
meeting  in  Seattle,  WA,  from  Novem- 
ber 17  to  19. 

This  legislation  confirms  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  relations  with  the 
Asia-Pacific  economies  by  recognizing 
APEC's  success  in  facilitating  U.S.- 
transpacific  trade.  President  Clinton's 
visit  to  Japan  in  July  1993,  illustrates 
the  significant  policy  fluctuation  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Asia-Pacific  economic 
region.  APEC  can  influence  the  future 
direction  of  regional  trade  and  integra- 
tion, and  advance  broader  U.S.  eco- 
nomic goals.  Last  year.  U.S. -trans- 
pacific trade  totaled  $344  billion.  That 
is  a  figure  300  percent  larger  than  our 
trade  with  Latin  America  and  50  per- 
cent greater  than  U.S. -transatlantic 
trade.  President  Clinton  further  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  this  region 
by  agreeing  to  participate  in  both  the 
APEC  ministerial  meetings  and  an 
APEC  leaders  meeting  in  Seattle  im- 
mediately following. 

Finally,  the  resolution  supports  and 
encourages  U.S.  leadership  in  APEC. 
As  1993  chair  of  APEC  and  host  of  the 
ministerial  meeting  in  Seattle,  WA, 
the  administration  has  the  opportunity 
to  initiate  an  agenda  that  will  achieve 
real  progress  on  reducing  trade  barriers 
and  promoting  investment  in  a  region 
where  the  United  States  has  such  sig- 
nificant economic  and  security  inter- 
ests. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  Seattle 
was  chosen  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  for  the  APEC  ministerial  meet- 
ings on  November  17-19.  Seattle's  loca- 
tion on  the  Pacific,  the  extensive  reli- 
ance of  Seattle  and  Washington  State 
on  international  trade,  especially  with 
the  Pacific  region,  the  continuing  pro- 
gressive attitude  of  Seattle's  leaders  in 
international  affairs  and  trade  issues, 
and  Seattle's  modem  infrastructure  all 
contributed  to  Seattle's  selection. 

However,  none  of  this  would  be  pos- 
sible without  the  great  people  of  Se- 
attle and,  especially,  Robert  Kapp  and 
his  staff  at  the  Washington  Council  on 
International  Trade:  the  council  has 
worked  for  more  than  2  years  to  bring 
this  event  to  Seattle.  The  Governor  of 
Washington  State,  the  mayor  of  Se- 
attle, the  King  County  executive,  and 
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the  entire  Washington  State  congres- 
sional delegation,  working  with  key 
private  sector  groups  encouraged  Se- 
attle's consideration  and  selection. 

On  June  16.  1993.  a  similar  resolution 
passed  the  Senate.  If  the  expanding 
Asia-Pacific  economies  are  to  take 
U.S.  trade  policy  seriously,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  show  its  support  for 
both  the  President  and  his  evolving 
Asia-Pacific  policy  A  first  step  in  the 
direction  would  be  to  voice  congres- 
sional support  for  the  President's  offi- 
cial intermediaries  at  APEC  as  an  ef- 
fective economic  organization  that  re- 
duces formal  and  informal  barriers  to 
increased  intraregional  trade  through 
the  harmonization  of  standards,  trade, 
and  investment  policies.  Passage  of 
this  resolution  will  send  a  positive 
message  to  our  trading  partners  and 
continue  to  build  the  appropriate  mo- 
mentum for  the  crucial  November 
meetings. 

D  1310 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach],  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Asia  and 
Pacific  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  yielding  the 
time. 

I  will  be  brief.  Let  me  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wjishington  [Mr 
McDermott]  for  this  thoughtful  and 
appropriate  resolution  regarding  U.S. 
partication  in  the  Asia  Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  process,  or  APEC.  I 
also  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues— 
particularly  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Thomas. 
and  Mr.  Cant^ell — for  their  leadership 
on  Asian  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  that  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  is  the  world's  larg- 
est consumer  market  and  our  biggest 
export  market.  Last  year  U.S.  exports 
to  Asia  were  worth  more  than  $120  bil- 
lion accounting  for  2.3  million  Amer- 
ican jobs. 

APEC  was  established  in  1989  as  an 
informal  grouping  of  12  Asia-Pacific 
economies  formed  to  promote  market 
oriented  multilateral  cooperation  in 
the  world's  fastest  growing  economic 
region.  In  November  1991.  APEC  admit- 
ted the  three  Chinas— the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Taiwan,  and  Hong 
Kong— bringing  membership  to  15. 
Today,  this  transpacific  grouping 
which  includes  the  U.S.  represents  al- 
most half  of  the  world's  GNP. 

The  United  States  holds  the  APEC 
chair  this  year,  and  will  host  an  impor- 
tant ministerial  meeting  and  informal 
leaders  summit  later  this  year  in  Se- 
attle. Although  APEC  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy, it  nevertheless  represents  the 
most  promising  vehicle  for  becoming  a 
durable    and    effective    framework    for 


promoting  market-oriented  multi- 
lateralism in  the  Pacific  rim.  It  de- 
serves American  respect  and  support. 
In  this  context,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Ms.  Cantwell]. 

Ms.  CANTWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  113.  which  encourages  U.S. 
leadership  in  the  Asian  Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Organization 
known  as  APEC. 

I  would  first  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  Chairman  Rostenkow- 
ski of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Policy. 
Trade,  and  the  Environment.  Mr. 
Gedjenson.  for  their  leadership  in  ex- 
pediting consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  deep 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  APEC 
and  what  this  organization  means  for 
the  future  of  our  country  that  I  speak 
today.  Pride,  because  the  annual  APEC 
ministerial  meeting  will  be  held  in  Se- 
attle. WA.  The  United  States  will  host 
and  chair  that  meeting  of  750  delegates 
from  the  15  Pacific  rim  economies, 
which  are  members  of  the  organization. 

The  choice  of  Seattle  as  the  location 
for  this  year's  ministerial  meeting  is 
entirely  appropriate.  Seattle  is  a  major 
port  participating  in  U.S.  trade  with 
the  Asia-Pacific  region,  and  Washing- 
ton State  is  the  most  trade-reliant 
State  in  the  Nation.  The  people,  com- 
munities, and  businesses  of  Seattle 
have  long  recognized  the  importance  of 
these  economic  and  political  relation- 
ships. When  the  APEC  delegates  arrive 
in  State,  they  will  know  that  they  ar- 
rive as  partners  in  a  vital  economic  un- 
dertaking. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  urges 
President  Clinton.  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher,  and  other  U.S. 
Government  representatives  to  use  the 
United  States'  hosting  and  chairing  of 
the  ministerial  meeting  in  Seattle  as 
an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  goals  and  mission  of 
APEC 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
strengthen  regional  ties  among  the 
economies  of  member  nations  by  reduc- 
ing trade  and  investment  barriers 
through  economic  cooperation  and  pol- 
icy coordination. 

President  Clinton  has  also  chosen  to 
use  the  APEC  conference  to  show  our 
Pacific  partners  that  the  U.S.  values 
their  friendship.  The  President  will  be 
meeting  with  the  heads  of  state  during 
the  APEC  conference.  I  applaud  the 
President's  decision  to  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  send  a  message  of  strong  U.S. 
commitment  to  building  and  strength- 
ening all  of  our  relationships  in  this  re- 
gion of  the  world. 


The  United  States  has  a  vested  inter- 
est in  helping  to  make  APEC  an  effec- 
tive regional  economic  organization. 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and 
other  APEC  members  accounts  for 
more  than  half  of  all  U.S.  two-way 
trade.  The  U.S.  exported  $218  billion  of 
goods  and  services  to  APEC  members 
in  1992 — an  amount  equal  to  52  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  U.S.  exports  l£ist 
year. 

Many  nations  in  the  Asia-Pacific  re- 
gion are  undergoing  rapid  change — 
both  politically  and  economically.  The 
United  States,  as  one  country  with  eco- 
nomic and  security  interests  through- 
out the  region,  should  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  help  shape  policies  that 
promote  freer  trade  and  greater  politi- 
cal cooperation. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  was 
introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Washington  State.  Congressman 
McDermott.  I  commend  Congressman 
McDermott  for  his  vision  and  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  floor  and  his  work  in  making  this 
conference  a  success,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  supporting 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Congressional  Reso- 
lution 113  on  the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Co- 
operation [APEC].  There  are  good  reasons  for 
all  Members  of  the  House  to  support  APEC's 
development  and  full  U.S.  involvement  in  it. 

United  States  policy  toward  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  is  rightly  focused  on  three  giants: 
Japan.  China,  and  Korea.  But  a  comprehen- 
sive and  forward-looking  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  entire  region  is  essential.  In  particular,  the 
United  States  should  fully  support  emerging 
regional  cooperation  on  secunty  and  economic 
issues,  such  as  APEC. 

BACKGHOUNO 

APEC  was  launched  at  a  ministerial  meeting 
in  Australia  m  1989.  It  now  has  15  members; 
Australia.  Brunei,  Canada.  China.  Hong  Kong, 
Indonesia.  Japan,  South  Korea.  Malaysia. 
New  Zealand.  Philippines.  Singapore,  Taiwan, 
Thailand,  and  the  United  States;  APEC's  prin- 
cipal aims  are  to: 

Enable  members  to  share  information  and 
perspectives  on  regional  and  global  trade  and 
investment  issues; 

Support  a  successful  conclusion  to  the  Uru- 
guay Round  of  Trade  Negotiations;  and 

Work  toward  the  removal  of  impediments  to 
trade  withm  APEC  and  between  APEC  and 
the  rest  of  the  world; 

These  goals  are  in  keeping  with  U.S.  inter- 
ests. 

U.S.  INTERESTS 

APEC'S  15  members  represent  a  market  of 
some  2  billion  people,  producing  50  percent  of 
the  worWs  economic  output  and  40  p)ercent  of 
the  world's  exports.  Except  for  the  EC  and 
Mexico,  all  maior  United  States  trading  part- 
ners are  APEC  members.  Fifty  percent  of  U.S. 
exports  now  go  to  APEC  markets.  That  figure 
will  undoubtedly  rise  as  the  people  of  that  re- 
gion Ijecome  more  affluent. 

More  than  halt  of  APEC's  member  econo- 
mies are  among  the  most  successful  in  the 
world,  maintaining  for  over  30  years  growth 
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rates  higher  than  any  other  region.  This  strong 
performance  shows  no  sign  of  waning.  APEC 
nations  will  likely  be  the  world's  top  economic 
performers  m  the  21st  century 

APEC  provides  the  United  States  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  a  full  partner  in  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  It  is  also  a 
unique  forum  for  regular  consultation  with 
some  of  America's  most  important  trading 
partners.  A  similar  forum  is  not  shared,  lor  ex- 
ample, between  the  United  States  and  its 
leading  European  trading  partners. 

APEC's  ACHIEVEMENTS 

In  just  4  years,  APEC  has  made  good 
progress. 

It  has  established  itself  as  the  primary  vehi- 
cle for  Asia-Pacific  economic  cooperation.  The 
convening  of  a  leaders'  meeting  in  Seattle  this 
fall  is  testimony  to  the  importance  most  re- 
gional leaders  attach  to  APEC. 

It  has  focused  on  the  key  issue  of  trade  lib- 
eralization, likely  to  be  a  centerpiece  of  the 
Seattle  meetings; 

It  has  developed  a  network  among  the  re- 
gion's economic  policymakers,  unheard  of 
even  5  years  ago. 

It  has  developed  cooperative  projects  in 
trade  and  investment,  human  resources  devel- 
opment, energy,  telecommunications,  trans- 
portation, tourism,  and  fisheries. 

CHALLENGES  FOR  APEC 

Despite  its  progress  so  far,  APEC's  future 
effectiveness  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
Several  issues  need  to  be  addressed. 

First,  APEC  needs  to  be  nurtured  and 
Strengthened.  Members  must  avoid  a  lowest 
common  denominator  approach.  While  re- 
maining open  to  new  members,  APEC  should 
avoid  becoming  an  unwieldy  talk  shop.  It 
should  adopt  strategies  to  show  that  it  can 
produce  benefits  for  all  trading  nations  within 
and  outside  APEC. 

Second,  APEC  should  remain  an  outward- 
looking  and  trade  creating  organization,  and 
avoid  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  trade  bloc. 
APEC  should  respond  quickly  to  the  outcome 
of  the  Uruguay  round,  which  could  conclude 
by  mid-December  1993.  APEC  could  help  the 
Asia  Pacific  reap  the  full  benefits  of  a  good 
outcome  from  the  round  of  devise  appropriate 
strategies  for  trade  liberalization  in  the  unfortu- 
nate event  of  its  failure. 

Third,  APEC  should  develop  strong  links 
with  the  region's  private  sector.  Otherwise,  it 
risks  becoming  irrelevant  to  its  major  purpose, 
which  IS  to  promote  economic  growth. 

U.S.  POLICY 

As  the  current  chair  of  APEC  and  host^of 
the  APEC  meetings  in  Seattle  in  November, 
the  Clinton  administration  has  made  a  strong 
commitment  to  APEC.  Such  a  commitment  is 
welcome  and  should  remain  a  key  element  in 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Asia  Pacific.  In  the 
months  ahead,  U.S.  policy  should  focus  on 
several  pnorities. 

First,  sourxi  relations  with  Japan  and  China 
must  underpin  United  States  Asia-Pacific  pol- 
icy and  involvement  in  APEC.  The  two  Asian 
giants  are  immensely  important  and  any  con- 
flicts they  have  with  the  United  States  will  ad- 
versely affect  APEC  and  the  region. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  push  for 
a  successful  outcome  of  the  Uruguay  round 
and  support  APEC's  efforts  to  promote  trade 
liberalization  in  the  Asia  Pacific. 


Third,  a  strong  commitment  to  Asia-Pacific 
security  will  complement  U.S.  economic  strat- 
egy. A  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  region 
contnbutes  to  stability,  economic  growth,  and 
new  markets  for  U.S.  exports. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  should  seek  to 
strengthen  APEC,  while  accepting  that  it  may 
not  develop  as  quickly  as  the  United  States 
might  like.  It  would  be  counterproductive  for 
the  United  States  to  try  to  push  APEC  too  far 
too  fast. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  should  work  for 
Mexico's  early  into  APEC.  Membership  in 
APEC  would  reinforce  Mexico's  efforts  to  re- 
form Its  economy  and  open  its  markets  to  for- 
eign commerce. 

Sixth,  the  U.S.  business  sector  should  be 
closely  involved  in  all  APEC-related  work.  It 
should  be  included  in  U.S.  delegations  to 
APEC  meetings,  where  it  can  help  advance 
U.S.  interests. 

CONCLUSION 

The  world's  center  of  gravity  is  shifting  to- 
ward the  Asia-Pacific  region.  East  Asia,  in  par- 
ticular, will  likely  be  the  world's  engine  of 
grovi/th  in  the  21st  century. 

Asia-Pacific  countries  are  working  together 
as  never  before.  The  formation  of  an  Asia-Pa- 
cific economic  community  is  by  no  means  a 
pipedream.  Our  national  interests  require  us  to 
be  fully  engaged  in  these  important  develop- 
ments. APEC  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for 
us  to  do  that  and  to  be  full  partners  with  other 
Asia-Pacific  countries  in  the  region's  economic 
progress. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  par- 
ticular resolution  should  be  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  Congress  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr. 
McDermott]  should  be  praised  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  to  our  at- 
tention, and  for  the  leadership  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  city  of  Se- 
attle for  hosting  this  event.  The  United 
States  is  the  chairman  and  is  the  host 
for  his  meeting. 

The  people  who  gather  there  will  rep- 
resent more  than  half  of  the  people  on 
Earth.  This  Pacific  area  now  has  more 
international  trade  from  the  United 
States  in  and  out  than  any  other  area 
on  Earth  or  any  other  trading  block 
that  we  deal  with.  This  Pacific  area  is 
an  important  area  because  most  of  the 
developing  nations,  those  who  are 
ready  to  take  off  and  fly  in  the  new  ec- 
onomics of  the  world,  lie  in  the  Pacific 
region. 
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Such  large  nations  as  the  fifth  larg- 
est on  Earth,  Indonesia,  is  there,  just 
one  of  the  many  names  of  nations  that 
we  sometimes  overlook  in  our  debate 
and  in  our  discussions. 

So,  the  APEC  meeting  in  Seattle  is 
an  important  event.  America  should 
lead.  Our  best  interest  is  in  this  meet- 
ing. We  have  a  responsibility  in  this 
meeting. 


The  future  jobs  of  Americans  depends 
upon  the  success  of  this  area  and  of 
this  meeting. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
should  be  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Texas  [Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  John- 
son]. 

Ms.  EDDIE  BERNICE  JOHNSON  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski],  and  the 
other  appropriate  committee  chairs 
and  subcommittee  chairs,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 113,  reaffirming  the  commitment 
of  the  United  States  to  making  the 
Asian-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 
an  effective  regional  economic  organi- 
zation. 

Next  month  in  Seattle,  WA,  the 
United  States  will  host  the  fifth  min- 
isterial meeting  of  the  Asian-Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation. 

APEC  is  a  forum  of  15  member  econo- 
mies from  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  in- 
cluding Japan,  6  ASEAN  nations, 
China,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  Australia,  and  Canada. 

Formed  in  1989,  APEC  was  created  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  constructive  dia- 
log on  regional  trade  questions  and 
economic  cooperation.  The  meeting  set 
for  November  will  be  the  first  time  this 
organization  has  met  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Pacific  rim  continues  to  be  the 
most  dynamic  economic  force  in  the 
world  and  will  continue  to  strongly  in- 
fluence the  U.S.  economy  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

In  1992,  transpacific  trade  totaled 
$325  billion  and  currently  40  percent  of 
U.S.  trade  and  2.3  million  American 
jobs  are  linked  to  trade  with  Asia. 

President  Clinton,  this  past  summer, 
shared  with  the  leaders  of  Japan  and 
Korea  his  vision  for  a  new  Pacific  com- 
munity. 

There  are  many  challenges  before  us 
in  our  economic  relations  with  Asia. 

APEC  provides  the  opportunity  to 
work  through  these  issues. 

To  achieve  this  vision,  we  must  en- 
gage actively  and  constructively  in 
promoting  economic  opportunity  and 
prosperity  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Mr.  KIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Organiza- 
tion presents  the  United  States  with  a  great 
opportunity  to  expand  trade  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Pacific  nm  nations  by  reducing 
barriers  to  trade  and  increasing  investment.  I 
supp>ort  House  Concurrent  Resolution  113  be- 
cause it  encourages  U.S.  leadership  In  this  im- 
portant regional  trade  organization  and  reaf- 
firms our  commitment  to  reducing  the  still  sig- 
nificant barners  to  trade  and  investment  flows 
through  Asia. 

I  urge  the  Clinton  administration  to  recog- 
nize APEC  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  regional 
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strategy  m  the  Pacific  rim  and  hope  that  the 
administration  will  use  the  upcoming  APEC 
ministerial  and  heads  of  state  meeting  in  No- 
vember to  encourage  all  APEC  members,  par- 
ticularly Japan  and  China,  to  pursue  domestic 
policies  aimed  at  reducing  their  remaining  bar- 
ners  to  imported  goods  and  investment  flows. 
As  exports  have  been  responsible  for  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  recent  U.S.  economic  growth 
and  the  Pacific  nm  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant U.S.  export  markets,  the  key  to  continued 
American  economic  growth  lies  in  secunng  a 
level  playing  field,  free  of  trade  bamers,  on 
which  the  nations  of  both  regions  can  com- 
pete, expand,  and  prosper. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  113,  which 
promotes  the  Asian  Pacific  Economic  Co- 
operation Organization.  This  resolution  en- 
courages U.S.  leadership  in  this  important  re- 
gional trade  organization  and  reaffirms  our 
commitment  to  reducing  the  still  significant 
barriers  to  trade  and  investment  flows  through- 
out Asia. 

Secretary  of  Stale  Warren  Chnstopher  has 
described  APEC  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  re- 
gional strategy  m  the  Pacific  nm. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration  would 
use  the  upcoming  APEC  ministerial  and  heads 
of  state  meeting  in  November  m  Seattle  to  en- 
courage all  APEC  members,  particularly  Japan 
and  China,  to  pursue  domestic  policies  aimed 
at  reducing  their  remaining  barriers  to  im- 
ported goods  and  investment  flows. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr  Speaker,  next  month  Sec- 
retary of  State  Chnstopher  will  chair  the  Asia 
Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Fifth  Ministerial 
meeting  in  Seattle,  WA.  Our  State  is  honored 
to  t>e  able  to  host  this  exceedingly  important 
event  which  will  be  attended  by  the  President 
and  the  heads  of  state  of  the  15  members  of 
APEC. 

APEC  was  established  m  1989  m  recogni- 
tion of  the  growing  economic  interdependence 
of  the  Pacific  region  and  the  enormous  poten- 
tial for  economic  growth  into  the  21st  century 
for  the  region.  The  significance  of  our  relations 
with  the  Pacific  nm  nations  is  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  over  40  percent  of  U.S.  trade  is  now 
with  Asia,  totaling  $120  billion  and  accounting 
for  2.3  million  American  jobs.  Over  the  last 
quarter  century  trade  with  this  region  has  gone 
from  one-third  that  with  Latin  America  to  more 
than  three  limes  our  trade  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south,  and  almost  50  percent  more  than 
our  trade  with  Western  Europe. 

APEC  provides  an  important  torum  for  the 
memtjer  nations  to  promote  cooperation,  re- 
solve disputes  in  a  nonconfrontalional  manner 
ar^d  assist  m  the  President's  vision  of  a  New 
Pacific  Community. 

Among  the  specific  items  for  the  November 
17-19  agenda  are  accelerated  work  on  trade 
and  investment  by  advancing  a  structure  for 
trade  and  investment  dialog  and  an  agreed 
trade  and  investment  framework,  and  steps  to 
provide  a  greater  role  lor  the  private  sector  in 
APEC. 

This  resolution  provides  the  clear  voice  of 
the  Congress  in  support  of  these  efforts  and 
other  steps  to  strengthen  APEC.  By  providing 
a  united  position  from  the  U.S.  Government 
the  prospects  for  success  in  utilizing  APEC  as 
a  leading  means  to  promote  mutual  economic 
growth  will  be  enhanced,  and  so  I  strongly 
commend  this  resolution  to  my  colleagues. 


Mr.  KOPETSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  |Oin  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  my  Pacific  Northwest  col- 
league Jim  McDermott  in  strong  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113. 

This  timely  resolution  encourages  the  United 
States  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  the  Asia 
Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  or  APEC  orga- 
nization. Founded  in  1989,  APEC  includes  the 
United  States.  Canada.  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, Japan,  China;  including  Taiwan,  South 
Korea.  Hong  Kong,  and  the  ASEAN  nations. 
APEC's  pnmary  function  is  to  foster  trade  and 
investment  ties  among  member  nations.  Im- 
portantly, the  United  States  as  Chair  of  APEC 
for  1993  IS  hosting  the  mimstenal  meeting  in 
Seattle  next  month. 

This  resolution  and  U.S.  membership  in 
APEC  IS  about  jobs  and  growth  in  the  United 
States.  My  congressional  district  and  my 
State,  Oregon,  are  worthy  examples  of 
APEC's  importance  to  this  Nation.  Virtually 
every  sector  of  Oregon's  economy  is  involved 
in  international  trade.  Today,  one  m  five  Or- 
egon )obs  IS  trade  dependent  and  we  know 
international  trade  jobs  pay  on  average  17 
percent  more  than  non-trade  )Obs.  In  the  last 
10  years,  Oregon  has  experienced  a  102  per- 
cent increase  in  exports  and  a  15  percent  in- 
crease in  the  numtjer  of  export  related  )Obs. 
According  to  the  Oregon  Employment  Division, 
over  90  percent  of  Oregon's  new  jobs  created 
in  the  1990"s  will  be  related  to  international 
trade 

At  the  Port  of  Portland,  over  85  percent  of 
the  exports  leaving  Oregon  are  headed  for  the 
Pacific  nm.  In  1992,  over  200  container  ships 
sailed  into  and  from  the  Port  of  Portland;  vir- 
tually all  sailing  between  the  United  States 
and  our  Pacific  nm  neighbors.  Interestingly, 
Oregon  maintains  a  trade  surplus,  including 
with  Japan 

Boeing,  another  major  Oregon  employer, 
exports  60  percent  of  its  product  and  predicts 
the  Chinese  aircraft  market  will  total  between 
$25  and  $35  billion  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Other  Oregon  firms  like  CH2M  Hill. 
Weyerhauser.  Nike.  Avia  and  Hewlett  Packard 
are  involved  successfully  in  the  Pacific  nm. 
Oregon  agricultural  exports  to  the  Pacific  nm 
continue  to  increase;  products  including  pota- 
toes, apples,  grass  seed,  processed  vegeta- 
bles, onions,  and  wheat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  APEC  also  represents  an  im- 
portant political  opportunity  for  this  Nation. 
APEC  IS  the  only  international  organization  to 
which  China.  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong  all  be- 
long. APEC  IS  an  important  forum  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  engage  China.  Making  money  to- 
gether helps  to  maintain  peace,  build  a  better 
understanding  between  cultures,  politics  and 
problems.  A  comprehensive  China  policy  must 
include  active  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  APEC. 

I  urge  support  for  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 113  and  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
proactive  message  this  legislation  sends  to 
our  partners  in  the  Pacific  nm. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  this  resolu- 
tion and  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  the  State  of  Washington  [Mr. 
McDermott]  for  his  efforts  on  this  resolution 
and  for  bnnging  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Co- 
operation [APEC]  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 


Mr.  Speaker,  APEC  is  made  up  of  15  mem- 
bers: Australia,  Brunei.  Canada,  China,  Hong 
Kong,  Indonesia,  Japan,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  Malaysia.  New  Zealand,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Singapore.  Chinese  Taipei  (Taiwan). 
Thailand,  and  the  United  Stales,  The  APEC 
members  constitute  the  United  States'  most 
important  economic  partners.  Dunng  1992, 
U.S.  trade  with  the  Pacific  region  totaled  $344 
billion.  That  figure  is  50  percent  greater  than 
our  trade  with  nations  across  the  Atlantic.  On 
an  aggregate  level,  U.S.  trade  with  APEC  con- 
stituted 54  percent  of  U.S.  trade  with  the 
world.  While  our  trade  with  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  stood  at  24  percent. 

APEC  has  progressed  rapidly  since  the  late 
1980's  when  a  number  of  countries  began  to 
discuss  the  usefulness  of  a  multilateral  eco- 
nomic forum  in  which  to  discuss  regional  eco- 
nomic development  and  growth.  In  1991,  at 
the  Seoul  mimstenal  meeting,  APEC  members 
began  to  flesh  out  the  organization's  commit- 
ment to  more  open  trade  and  increasing  eco- 
nomic collaboration.  That  same  meeting  also 
produced  an  agreement  which  allowed  the 
three  Chinas  to  join,  bringing  APEC's  mem- 
bership to  Its  present  level  of  15.  The  1992 
ministerial  in  Thailand  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  small  secretanat  in  Singapore  to  organize 
and  coordinate  the  increasing  work  of  the 
group  and  to  institutionalize  it. 

An  Eminent  Persons  Group,  which  met  for 
the  first  time  in  March  of  this  year,  was  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  a  prominent  nongovern- 
mental economics  expert  from  1 1  of  the  mem- 
ber countries,  in  order  to  give  APEC  a  vision 
of  Asia-Pacific  trade  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  to  try  to  identify  issues  and  obstacles  to 
enhanced  regional  economic  cooperation.  Re- 
sults from  these  discussions  will  reported  at 
this  year's  ministerial  meeting  in  Seattle. 

This  year,  with  the  United  States  as  the 
Chair  of  APEC,  it  is  altogether  fitting  that 
President  Clinton  should  cite  APEC  as  one  of 
the  building  blocks  of  a  new  Pacific  commu- 
nity. In  order  to  emphasize  to  Americans  the 
importance  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  to  Ameri- 
ca's future.  President  Clinton  has  embraced 
the  idea  of  a  leaders  meeting  m  Seattle  to  dis- 
cuss what  can  be  done  to  bring  down  trade 
barners  and  create  more  economic  opportuni- 
ties lor  the  entire  region. 

I  believe  that  by  approving  this  resolution 
we  will  add  the  voice  of  the  Congress  to  that 
of  the  President  in  emphasizing  that  our  eco- 
nomic future  lies  in  the  Asia-Pacitic  region.  So 
1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
House  Resolution  113  to  recognize  the  con- 
tributions that  APEC  has  made  to  liberalizing 
regional  trade. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKI]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 113,  the  concurrent  resolution  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  60TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  UKRAINE 
FAMINE 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  140) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukraine  famine  of  1932-33  should  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  brutality  of  Sta- 
lin's repressive  policies  toward  the 
Ukrainian  people  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  140 

Whereas  this  year  marks  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Ukraine  famine  of  1932^1933: 

Whereas,  within  one  year,  an  estimated  7 
million  to  10  million  people  starved  to  death 
in  Ukraine  because  of  forced  collectivization 
and  srrain  seizures  from  the  rural  population 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  Public  Law  99-180  established  the 
Commission  on  the  Ukraine  Famine  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  expand  the  world's  knowl- 
edge of  the  famine  and  to  provide  the  Amer- 
ican public  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  former  Soviet  system  by  revealing  the 
Soviet  role  in  the  Ukraine  famine; 

Whereas  the  Commission's  report  to  Con- 
gress confirms  that  Communist  dictator  Jo- 
seph Stalin  consciously  employed  the  brutal 
policy  of  forced  famine  to  repress  the 
Ukrainian  peasantry  in  order  to  suppress 
Ukrainian  .self-assertion; 

Whereas,  on  February  7.  1990.  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Ukraine  acknowledged  that  the  Ukraine 
famine  was  artificially  created  by  the  poli- 
cies of  Stalin  and  his  closest  associates; 

Whereas  internationally  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights  condemn  the  use  of 
food  as  a  political  weapon; 

Whereas  the  official  observances  of  the 
Days  of  Sorrow  and  Remembrance  of  the 
Victims  of  the  Imposed  Famine  were  held  for 
the  first  time  this  year  on  September  10 
through  12  in  Kiev.  Ukraine;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Ukraine  Famine  presented  a  copy  of  4 
volumes  of  their  findings  and  conclusions.  10 
volumes  of  archival  material,  and  200  audio 
cassettes  of  testimony  from  famine  survivors 
to  the  Government  of  Ukraine  following  the 
official  observances  in  Kiev:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring). 
SECTION  1.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESa 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 


(1)  the  victims  of  the  Soviet-engineered 
Ukraine  famine  of  1932-1933  be  solemnly  re- 
membered on  its  60th  anniversary; 

(2)  this  anniversary  underscores  the  hard- 
ship and  inhumanity  of  life  under  the  repres- 
sive regime  of  the  Soviet  Union; 

(3)  the  Congress  condemns  the  systematic 
disregard  for  human  life,  human  rights,  and 
human  liberty  that  characterized  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  Ukraine  famine  of  1932-1933; 

(4)  the  presentation  of  a  copy  of  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Ukraine  Famine  to  the  Government  of 
Ukraine,  as  well  as  the  supplemental  mate- 
rial, will  assist  in  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation about  the  Ukraine  famine  of  1932- 
1933,  and  thereby  help  to  prevent  similar  fu- 
ture tragedies;  and 

(5)  the  manmade  Ukraine  famine  is  a 
graphic  illustration  of  the  unacceptable  al- 
ternative to  democracy  and  a  free  market 
economy,  and  therefore  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  help  Ukraine  and  the  other 
newly  independent  nations  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  as  they  transform  their  societies. 
SEC.  2.  TRANSMITTAL  OF  RESOLimON. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
request  that  the  Secretary  of  State  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the  Government 
of  Ukraine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Herman]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
RoHRABACHER]  Will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Ukraine 
famine  of  1932-33  should  serve  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  brutality  of  Stalin's  re- 
pressive policies  toward  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

First,  let  me  commend  the  original 
sponsor  of  this  resolution,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  my  friend  from  New  York, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  who  is 
an  original  cosponsor  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  140. 

This  resolution  is  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression by  the  Congress  on  the  trag- 
edy in  Ukraine  60  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  because  of  the  policies  of  forced 
collectivization  and  grain  seizures  fol- 
lowed by  Joseph  Stalin,  an  estimated  7 
to  10  million  people  starved  to  death  in 
the  Ukraine,  the  breadbasket  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  The  policies  that 
led  to  the  famine  were  consciously  im- 
plemented by  Stalin  as  a  means  to  sup- 
press Ukrainian  nationalism  and  self- 
expression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  notes 
that  for  the  first  time  since  1932.  offi- 
cial observances  of  this  horrible  trag- 
edy took  place  in  Ukraine  in  Septem- 


ber. At  that  time,  materials  collected 
by  the  Commission  on  the  Ukraine 
Famine,  which  was  created  by  Congress 
in  1985,  were  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ukraine  in  the  hope  tnat 
the  dissemination  of  this  material  will 
help  prevent  any  such  tragedy  from  oc- 
curring again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution,  which  commemorates  a 
tragedy  of  60  years  ago.  the  artificial 
famine  in  the  Ukraine  which  took  the 
lives  of  from  5  to  10  million  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  sponsor  of  this  measure,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]  to  insure  that 
this  anniversary  is  duly  observed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  an  historic  event.  In  1932  and 
1933,  7  to  10  million  victims  were  killed 
through  starvation  by  the  Communist 
dictatorship  in  Moscow. 

Public  Law  99-180  established  a  com- 
mission to  study  this  historic  event. 
They  have,  as  my  colleague  has  just 
stated,  given  the  report  to  the  Ukrain- 
ian government  and  to  the  Congress  as 
well. 

On  February  7,  another  historic 
event  happened.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  Ukraine  acknowledged  the 
crime  of  the  famine,  the  Great  Sorrow. 

This  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution 
should  help  us  establish  that  this  trag- 
edy, this  human  and  historic  event, 
will  be  remembered. 

At  the  time  of  this  60th  anniversary, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  decent  and 
democratic  peoples  of  the  world  to  at 
the  very  least  try  to  understand  what 
happened  and  try  to  glean  some  in- 
sight, perhaps  some  lesson,  from  this 
monstrous  attack  on  human  decency 
and  on  the  lives  of  7  to  10  million 
human  beings  in  the  Ukraine  60  years 
ago. 

It  was  a  holocaust  a  decade  before 
Hitler's  holocaust  against  the  Jews, 
yet  there  was  little  reaction  in  the 
West  to  the  tragic  events  that  were 
going  on.  the  mammoth  loss  of  life,  the 
monstrous  loss  of  life  that  was  going 
on  in  Ukraine  over  a  2-year  time  pe- 
riod. 

We  have  seen  that  denial  at  that 
time,  and  we  also  witnessed  histori- 
cally the  decades  of  denial  by  the  Com- 
munists in  our  country  and  in  other 
countries  in  the  Western  democracies 
that  this  event  ever  happened  at  all. 

One  of  those  we  should  hold  at  fault, 
not  just  the  Communist  bosses  in  Mos- 
cow who  perpetrated  this  monstrous 
crime,  but  also  none  other  than.  I 
might  add.  the  chief  Moscow  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York  Times  at 
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the  time.  Mr  Walter  Duranty,  who 
played  it  down.  Here  he  was.  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  supposedly  there  to  in- 
form the  American  people  in  the  West- 
em  democracies  of  what  was  going  on— 
of  the  wholesale  genocide  by  starvation 
that  was  taking  place — and  instead  this 
incredible  crime  was  downplayed  by 
this  journalist,  who  then  received,  as  a 
reward  for  his  great  journalism,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize,  after  denying  the  people 
of  the  world  the  right  to  know  of  the 
monstrous  crime  that  was  taking 
place,  the  crime  that  cost  5  to  10  mil- 
lion lives  of  innocent  Ukrainians. 

D  1330 

This  journalist,  yes.  he  received  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  excellence  of  his 
work,  and  I  believe  it  is  time  that  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  committee  insist  that 
that  prize  be  returned. 

In  our  lifetime.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
seen  similar  acts  of  silence  on  the  part, 
not  only  of  journalists,  but  of  good, 
and  decent,  and  democratic  peoples  in 
the  Western  democracies  to  things,  the 
tragedies,  that  perhaps  do  not  have  7  to 
10  million  people  dying,  but  are  equal 
tragedies;  the  holocaust  in  Cambodia, 
for  example.  We  all  knew  what  was 
taking  place.  Something  was  going  on. 
Yet,  during  the  holocaust  in  Cambodia, 
which  took  millions  of  lives  of  the 
Cambodian  people,  there  was  relative 
silence  in  the  American  press.  There 
was  relative  silence  here  in  the  United 
States  even  as  millions  of  people  lost 
their  lives.  The  great  cultural  revolu- 
tion that  swept  through  China,  some 
people  portrayed  it  as  being  a  wonder- 
ful step  forward,  and  now  we  know  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were 
losing  their  lives  to  this  vicious,  ugly 
movement.  Communist  movement,  on 
the  mainland  of  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  calls  for 
us  to  remember  the  horrors  of  the 
Ukraine  of  60  years  ago.  Let  us  also  re- 
member the  silence  of  60  years  ago  on 
the  part  of  the   Western  democracies 


gan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  author  of  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  urge  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  140,  a  resolution  that  re- 
calls the  brutality  of  Stalin's  genocidal 
policies  toward  the  Ukrainian  people 
on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet- 
engineered  Ukraine  famine  of  1932-33. 

It  is  too  little  known  that  60  years 
ago  Communist  dictator  Joseph  Stalin 
deliberately  employed  the  ruthless 
policies  of  forced  collectivization  and 
grain  seizures  to  suppress  and  politi- 
cally neutralize  the  Ukrainian  people. 
More  than  7  million  people  were  cru- 
elly starved  to  death  because  of  these 
repressive  measures. 

Just  1  month  ago,  the  people  of 
newly  independent  Ukraine  officially 
commemorated  this  tragedy,  as  a  na- 
tion, for  the  very  first  time.  Thousands 
of  Ukrainians  gathered  in  Kiev. 
Ukraine,  for  4  days  of  somber  events 
marking  the  60th  anniversary  of  what 
historians  have  named  the  "harvest  of 
sorrow.  "  Elderly  famine  survivors  trav- 
eled to  Kiev  and  shared  horrific  first- 
hand accounts  of  suffering.  They  spoke 
of  eating  bark  and  weeds  to  survive,  of 
the  desolation  of  entire  villages,  and  of 
Red  Army  soldiers  going  door-to-door 
among  the  peasantry,  confiscating  food 
and  livestock.  Survivors  testified  that 
the  harvests  in  the  early  1930's  were 
good,  and  while  innocents  starved  in 
the  streets.  Soviet  soldiers  guarded  full 
storehouses  of  grain. 

The  official  observances  that  were 
held  in  Kiev  are  significant  because 
Stalin  and  his  closest  associates  con- 
cealed the  artificially  created  famine 
for  decades.  The  mass  starvation  of 
millions         graphically  illustrates 

Ukraine's  history  of  suffering  under 
Soviet  subjugation.  Public  recognition 
of  the  famine,  including  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  140,  is  vi- 
tally important  to  the  new  nation  of 
Ukraine. 

Ukrainian    President    Kravchuk    de- 
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Ukraine  Famine,  which  Congress  estab- 
lished in  1984  to  study  and  expand  the 
world's  knowledge  of  the  famine,  pre- 
sented their  findings  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ukraine.  The  Commission  pre- 
sented 4  volumes  of  its  conclusions,  10 
volumes  of  archival  material,  and  200 
audio  cassettes  of  testimony  from  fam- 
ine survivors.  I  believe  we  must  con- 
tinue to  educate  the  world  of  the  atroc- 
ities committed  by  Stalin,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  House  Con- 
current Resolution  140. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  witti  Chairman  Lee  Hamilton 
to  bring  this  resolution,  commemorating  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  famine,  to 
the  floor  today.  After  considenng  it  last  Thurs- 
day. October  7,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs voted  unanimously  to  report  the  legisla- 
tion with  a  perfecting  amendment  I  had  pro- 
posed to  update  a  portion  of  its  text. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  for  introducing  this 
resolution.  I  also  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  for  inviting  Members  who  share  his  con- 
cern to  see  that  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
famine  in  Ukraine  be  duly  commemorated  and 
to  join  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  years  I  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  the  Ukraine 
Famine,  which  was  established  by  this  Con- 
gress to  study  the  1932-33  famine  and  the 
role  that  the  Communist  leadership  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  played  m  creating  it.  I 
have  always  considered  it  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  have  served  on  that  body,  which 
was  so  successful  not  only  in  documenting  the 
truth  about  what  happened  in  the  Ukraine  60 
years  ago,  but  in  educating  the  American  pub- 
lic about  the  famine  and  its  many,  many  vic- 
tims. 

Today,  the  great  nation  of  Ukraine  is  no 
longer  under  the  Soviet  Communist  yoke.  It  is 
free,  and,  with  the  help  of  its  friends  among 
the  more  developed  nations  of  the  world,  it  is 
working  to  build  a  future  of  democracy  and 
prosperity.  Still,  while  looking  to  the  future, 
Ukraine  cannot  ignore  its  past  or  those  mil- 
lions of  Ukrainians  who  lost  their  lives  during 
the  seven  decades  of  soviet  rule. 

The  Government  of  Ukraine  therefore  des- 


and  the  denial  over  these  decades  by     clared  September  12  a  national  day  of    jgnated   September    10   through    12   as   the 


Communists  and  leftists  in  countries 
throughout  the  world  who  have  refused 
to  acknowledge  this  monstrous  crime 
against  humanity.  And  let  us  all,  as  we 
look  back  at  this  crime  of  60  years  ago, 
as  this  resolution  suggests,  vow  to  one 
another  that  we  will  not  remain  silent 
as  people  are  sent  to  their  death, 
whether  it  is  in  Communist  China  or 
whether  it  is  in  Fascist  rightwing  re- 
gimes that  perhaps  wave  American 
flags  when  the  American  Ambassador 
arrives  on  the  scene.  But  this  resolu- 
tion should  strengthen  our  resolve  as 
democratic  peoples  that  we  will  stand 
for  the  values  of  decency  and  human- 
kind that  our  forefathers  thought  that 
America  was  all  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  sis  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished   gentleman    from   Michi- 


mouming,  and  stressed  that  a  free  and 
democratic  society  will  safeguard  the 
Ukrainian  people  from  future  collec- 
tive victimization.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Empire,  the 
world  is  learning  more  and  more  about 
the  harsh  reality  of  life  under  a  totali- 
tarian regime.  This  resolution  on  the 
Ukraine  famine  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  the  alternative  to  a  democratic 
and  free  market  society  is  unaccept- 
able, and  it  presents  Congress  with  an 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  helping  Ukraine  and  the  other 
former  Soviet  states  as  they  proceed 
along  the  tumultuous  path  toward  de- 
mocracy and  a  free  market  economy. 

House  Concurrent  Hesolution  140  also 
supports  action  that  will  aid  in  dis- 
seminating information  about  the  arti- 
ficially created  Ukraine  famine.  Fol- 
lowing the  official  observances  in  Kiev, 
members    of   the    Commission    on    the 


"Days  of  Sorrow  and  Remembrance  of  the 
Victims  of  the  Imposed  Famine,"  in  honor  of 
the  many  millions  who  were  purposely  starved 
to  death  by  Joseph  Stalin  and  his  communist 
regime  )ust  60  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  us  today, 
House  Congressional  Resolution  140,  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  this  Congress  that  the 
millions  of  victims  of  the  Ukraine  famine 
should  indeed  be  remembered  at  this  time.  60 
years  after  their  deaths.  It  also  notes  that 
members  of  the  Commission  on  the  Ukraine 
Famine  participated  in  the  ceremonies  held  in 
Ukraine  in  September,  presenting  to  the  new 
Government  their  copies  of  the  Commission's 
final  report  and  archival  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  resolution  is  a 
timely  commemoration  of  the  1932-33  famine 
in  Ukraine  and  its  victims.  I  again  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his 
work  to  bring  it  before  the  House  today,  and 
I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  in  en- 
sunng  its  passage. 
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Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Berman] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  140,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  140,  as 
amended,  which  was  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

There  was  no  obiection. 


CATAWBA  INDIAN  TRIBE  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LAND  CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2399)  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims  of  the  Catawba 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Federal  trust  relationship  with  the 
tribe,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendments: 

Page  11.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  [entitledl 
and  insert:  eligible 

Page  11.  line  5.  strike  out  [entitledl  and  in- 
sert: eligible 

Page  50.  strike  out  all  after  line  23  over  to 
and  including  line  8  on  page  51  and  insert: 

(c)  Laws  and  Regul.^tions  of  the  United 
States.— The  provisions  of  any  Federal  law 
enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  for  the  benefit  of  Indians.  Indian  na- 
tions, tribes,  or  bands  of  Indians,  which 
would  affect  or  preempt  the  application  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  to  lands  owned  by  or 
held  in  trust  for  Indians,  or  Indian  nations, 
tribes,  or  bands  of  Indians,  as  provided  in 
this  Act  and  the  South  Carolina  State  Imple- 
menting Act,  shall  not  apply  within  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  unless  such  provi- 
sion of  such  subsequently  enacted  Federal 
law  is  specifically  made  applicable  within 
the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 


tleman  from   Wyoming   [Mr.   Thomas] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

GENEIWL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  hav£  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2399  settles  the  Ca- 
tawba Indian  Tribe's  land  claims  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  provides 
for  the  restoration  of  the  tribe's  feder- 
ally recognized  status. 

The  Catawba  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
South  Carolina  was  one  of  the  tribes 
terminated  by  statute  during  the 
1950's.  Most  of  the  terminated  tribes 
have  been  restored  by  statute.  The 
Catawaba  Tribe  had  the  additional 
complication  of  a  land  claim  involving 
144,000  acres. 

After  years  of  negotiating,  the  tribe, 
the  State  and  the  landowners  reached  a 
settlement  which  is  memorialized  in 
H.R.  2399.  The  essence  of  the  settle- 
ment is  the  tribe  is  restored  to  feder- 
ally recognized  status  and  the  tribe's 
claim  to  the  lands  are  extinguished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  amended  the 
bill  which  the  House  passed  on  Septem- 
ber 27.  There  are  only  two  amend- 
ments. One  amendment  clarifies  that 
the  health  benefits  which  the  Catawba 
are  receiving  under  the  bill  and  puts 
them  on  a  par  with  other  tribes  across 
the  land.  The  second  provision  deals 
with  laws  which  are  enacted  subse- 
quent to  the  act  and  was  changed  so 
that  language  similar  to  that  in  the 
Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1980  is  included.  The  language  from  the 
Maine  Act  ,has  withstood  the  test  of 
time. 

The  committee  agrees  with  both  of 
these  changes  and  urges  the  House  to 
pass  this  measure. 

Some  have  been  critical  of  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  tribe  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  it  is  a  settlement  which  was 
negotiated  over  a  period  of  years  by 
parties  who  were  well  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

Tribal  sovereignty  is  something  that 
the  committee  is  committed  to  pre- 
serving, protecting,  and  defending. 
Part  of  self-governance  is  making  hard 
choices  as  the  tribe  has  done  in  this  in- 
stance. They  have  compromised  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  this  settlement.  This 
bill  is  not  a  model  for  future  settle- 
ments and  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
precedent  for  other  tribes.  The  bill  re- 
flects choices  made  by  the  Catawba  and 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  a  unique 
settlement  of  claims  under  a  British 
treaty    and    the    Non-Intercourse    Act. 


The  committee  will  respect  the  choices 
the  tribe  has  made. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  and  support  the 
Senate  amendments. 

D  1340 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  has  ade- 
quately explained  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2399,  which  settles  what  could 
have  proved  to  be  a  costly  and  pro- 
tracted lawsuit  between  the  Catawba 
Nation  and  some  60,000  landholders  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  other  body  amended  H.R.  2399 
after  we  passed  it  on  September  27.  As 
the  chairman  has  explained,  these 
amendments  were  technical  in  nature 
and  do  not  effect  the  real  substance  of 
the  legislation.  I  therefore  do  not  op- 
pose adopting  the  amendments  as  en- 
acted by  the  other  body.  As  I  have  done 
previously,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  H.R.  2399, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  has  been  instrumental  in  see- 
ing that  this  bill  is  passed  and  has  been 
responsive  to  his  constituents,  the  Con- 
gress, his  State,  and  the  Indian  tribe. 
This  gentleman  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  make  sure  that  the  bill  becomes  re- 
ality before  the  October  deadline. 

I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  support  of 
this  bill,  and  also  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas] 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  acknowledge 
before  the  House  before  I  say  anything 
that  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Catawba 
Indian  Tribe  I  was  a  named  defendant. 
I  was  named  some  12  years  ago,  before 
I  was  elected  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Ethics 
Committee  that  I  should  not  vote  upon 
this  bill,  that  even  though  I  can  speak 
upon  it  and  speak  to  other  Members 
about  it,  I  should  not  cast  my  own  vote 
on  it.  and  I  will  not.  I  will  abstain  from 
voting  when  the  voice  vote  or  whatever 
vote  that  is  sought  or  taken  comes  mo- 
mentarily. 

On  behalf  of  some  100.000  constitu- 
ents who  are  affected  by  this  bill,  let 
me  say  that  they  will  indeed  be  grate- 
ful to  see  this  bill  pass.  Both  the  Ca- 
tawbas  and  other  citizens  in  this  area 
will  be  tremendously  relieved  to  have 
this  cloud  lifted  from  them  that  has 
been  cast  by  this  claim  for  the  past  15 
to  16  years.  The  House  has  previously 
passed  this  bill,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
it  brought  forth  again  to  be  passed  fi- 
nally and  enacted  because  it  will  bring 
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justice  to  a  claim  that  has  been  pend- 
ing literally  since  1840. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  very  much  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Thomas]  also  for  his  support. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 


(G)  the  Manumuskin  River,  lower  segment, 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Maurice  River 
to  2.0  miles  upstream,  ais  a  recreational 
river; 

(H)  the  Manumuskin  River,  upper  segment, 
from  2.0  miles  upstream  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Maurice  river  to  headwaters  near 
Route  557,  approximately  12.3  miles,  as  a  sce- 
nic river;  and 

(1)  the  Muskee  Creek  from  its  confluence 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Reading  Seashore  Line 
Railroad  bridge,  approximately  2.7  miles,  as 
a  scenic  river; 

(2)  a  resource  assessment  of  the  Maurice 
River  and  its  tributaries,  Menantico  Creek, 
the    Manumuskin    River,    and    the    Muskee 


SON)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules     Creek  shows  that  the  area  possesses  numer 


and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
to  H.R.  2399. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DESIGNATING     PORTIONS    OF    THE 
MAURICE   RIVER.   NJ.   AS  COMPO- 
NENTS  OF   THE    NATIONAL   WILD 
AND  SCENIC  RIVERS  SYSTEM 
Mr.    VENTO.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    move 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2650)  to  designate 
portions  of  the  Maurice  River  and  its 
tributaries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
as   components   of   the   National   Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2650 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Fl.NDlNCS.-  The  ConRress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  Maurice  River  and  1,3  tributaries. 
Menantico  Creek,  the  Manumuskin  River, 
and  Muskee  Creek,  are  eligible  for  inclusion 
into  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  the  segments  and  their  classifica- 
tions being  as  follows— 

(A)  the  Maurice  River,  lower  segment, 
from  the  United  SUtes  Geological  Survey 
Station  at  Shellpile  to  Route  670  Bridge  at 
Mauricetown.  approximately  7.0  miles,  as  a 
recreational  river; 

(B)  the  Maurice  River,  middle  segment, 
from  Route  670  Bridge  at  Mauricetown  to  3.6 
miles  upstream  (at  drainage  ditch  just  up- 
stream of  Frallnger  Farm),  approximately 
3.8  miles  as  a  scenic  river; 

(C)  the  Maurice  River,  middle  segment, 
from  the  drainage  ditch  just  upstream  of 
Frallnger  Farm  to  one-half  mile  upstream 
from  the  United  Sutes  Geological  Survey 
Station  at  Burcham  Farm,  approximately  3.1 
miles,  as  a  recreational  river; 

(D)  the  Maurice  River,  upper  segment, 
from  one-half  mile  upstream  from  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  Station  at 
Burcham  Farm  to  the  south  side  of  the  Mill- 
ville  sewage  treatment  plant,  approximately 
3.6  miles,  as  a  scenic  river; 

(E)  the  Menantico  Creek,  lower  segment, 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Maurice  River 
to  the  Route  55  Bridge,  approximately  1.4 
miles,  as  a  recreational  river; 

(F)  the  Menantico  Creek,  upper  segment, 
from  the  Route  55  Bridge  to  the  base  of  the 
Impoundment  at  Menantico  Lake,  approxi- 
mately 6.5  miles,  as  a  scenic  river; 


ous  outstandingly  remarkable  natural,  cul- 
tural, science,  and  recreational  resources 
that  are  significant  at  the  local,  regional, 
and  International  levels,  including  rare  plant 
and  animal  species  and  critical  habitats  for 
birds  migrating  to  and  from  the  north  and 
south  hemispheres;  and 

(3)  a  river  management  plan  for  the  river 
system  has  been  developed  by  the  Cum- 
berland County  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development  and  adopted  by  the  Maurice 
River  Township,  Commercial  Township,  and 
the  City  of  Millvllle  that  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  6(c)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act,  the  City  of  Vineland  has 
adopted  a  master  plan  which  calls  for  river 
planning  and  management  and  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  adopting  zoning  ordinances  to  imple- 
ment their  plan,  and  Buena  Vista  Township 
in  Atlantic  County  has  adopted  a  land  use 
plan  consistent  with  the  Pinelands  Com- 
prehensive Plan  which  is  more  restrictive 
than  the  Cumberland  County  local  river 
management  plan. 

(b)  PURPOSES.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to — 

(1)  declare  the  Importance  and  irreplace- 
able resource  values  of  the  Maurice  River 
and  its  tributaries  to  water  quality,  human 
health,  traditional  economic  activities,  eco- 
system integrity,  biotic  diversity,  fish  and 
wildlife,  scenic  open  space  and  recreation 
and  protect  such  values  through  designation 
of  the  segments  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  and 

(2)  recognize  that  the  Maurice  River  Sys- 
tem will  continue  to  be  threatened  by  major 
development  and  that  land  use  regulations  of 
the  individual  local  political  jurisdictions 
through  which  the  river  segments  pass  can- 
not alone  provide  for  an  adequate  balance  be- 
tween conservation  of  the  river's  resources 
and  commercial  and  industrial  development; 
and 

(3)  recognise  that  segments  of  the  Maurice 
River  and  its  tributaries  additional  to  those 
designated  under  this  Act  are  eligible  for  po- 
tential designation  at  some  point  in  the  near 
future. 

SEC.  2.  DESIGNATION, 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  use.  1274(a))  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the  end 
thereof: 

■•(  )  The  m,\urice  River,  Middle  Seg- 
ment—From  Route  670  Bridge  at 
Mauricetown  to  3.6  miles  upstream  (at  drain- 
age ditch  just  upstream  of  Frallnger  Farm), 
approximately  3.8  miles  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  scenic 
river. 

■(  )  The  Maurice  River,  Middle  Seg- 
ment.—From  the  drainage  ditch  Just  up- 
stream of  Frallnger  Farm  to  one-half  mile 
upstream  from  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  Station  at  Burcham  Farm,  approxi- 
mately 3.1  miles,  to  be  administered  by  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  recreational 
river. 

•■(  )  The  Maurice  River.  Upper  Seg- 
ment—From  one-half  mile  upstream  from 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Station 
at  Burcham  Farm  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Millvllle  sewage  treatment  plant,  approxi- 
mately 3.6  miles,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  scenic  river. 

■(  )  The  Menantico  Creek,  Lower  Seg- 
ment.—From  its  confluence  with  the  Mau- 
rice River  to  the  Route  55  Bridge,  approxi- 
mately 1.4  miles,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  recreational 
river. 

■•(  )  The  Menantico  Creek,  Upper  Seg- 
ment—From  the  Route  55  Bridge  to  the  base 
of  the  impoundment  at  Menantico  Lake,  ap- 
proximately 6.5  miles,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  scenic 
river. 

•(  )  Manumuskin  River,  Lower  Seg- 
me.nt.— From  its  confluence  with  the  Mau- 
rice River  to  a  point  2.0  miles  upstream,  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  a  recreational  river. 

•(  )  Manumuskin  River,  Upper  Seg- 
ment—From  a  point  2.0  miles  upstream 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Maurice  River 
to  its  headwaters  near  Route  557,  approxi- 
mately 12.3  miles,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  scenic  river. 

•■(  )  Muskee  Creek.  New  Jersey.— From 
its  confluence  with  the  Maurice  River  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Seashore  Line  Railroad 
Bridge,  approximately  2.7  miles,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  a  scenic  river.". 

SEC.  3.  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  Duties  of  Secretary —The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  manage  the  river  seg- 
ments designated  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  by  this 
Act  through  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  political  jurisdictions  within  which  such 
segments  pass,  pursuant  to  section  10(e)  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  such  jurisdictions,  except 
that  publicly-owned  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  such  segments  shall  continue  to  be 
managed  by  the  agency  having  jurisdiction 
over  such  lands. 

(b)  Agreements.— (1)  Cooperative  agree- 
ments for  management  of  the  river  segments 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  provide  for 
the  long-term  protection,  preservation,  and 
enhancement  of  such  segments  and  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan  for  such  segments  to  be  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
section  3(d)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  and  with  the  local  river  management 
plans  prepared  by  appropriate  local  political 
jurisdictions  in  conjunction  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  representatives  of 
local  political  jurisdictions  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  shall  review  local  river  manage- 
ment plans  described  in  paragraph  (1)  to  as- 
sure that  their  proper  implementation  will 
protect  the  values  for  which  the  river  seg- 
ments described  in  section  2  were  designated 
as  components  of  the  National  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  System.  If  after  such  review  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  plans  and 
their  implementing  local  zoning  ordinances 
meet  the  protection  standards  specified  in 
section  6(c)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  then  such  plans  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute ■■local  zoning  ordinances"  and  each 
township  and  other  Incorporated  local  juris- 
diction   covered    by    such    plans    shall    be 
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deemed  to  constitute  a  •'village"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  6(c)  (prohibiting  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  by  condemnation)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act, 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  bien- 
nially review  compliance  with  the  local  river 
management  plans  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  shall  promptly  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  United  States  Senate  any  deviation  from 
such  which  would  result  in  any  diminution 
of  the  values  for  which  the  river  segment 
concerned  was  designated  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

(c)  Planni.ng  Assistance.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  provide  planning  assist- 
ance to  local  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  through  which  flow 
river  segments  that  are  designated  as  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  and  may  enter  into  memoranda  of 
understanding  or  cooperative  agreements 
with  officials  or  agencies  of  the  United 
States  or  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  ensure 
that  Federal  and  State  programs  that  could 
affect  such  segments  are  carried  out  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  and  applicable  river  management 
plans. 

(d)  Segment  ADDmoNS.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  encouraged  to  continue  to 
work  with  the  local  municipalities  to  nego- 
tiate agreement  and  support  for  designating 
those  segments  of  the  Maurice  River  and  its 
tributaries  which  were  found  eligible  for  des- 
ignation pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-33  and 
were  not  designated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  •■additional  eligi- 
ble segments'^).  For  a  period  of  3  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  ap- 
plicable to  segments  Included  in  section  5  of 
that  Act  shall  apply  to  the  additional  eligi- 
ble segments.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  directed  to  report  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  within  3  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  sta- 
tus of  discussions  and  negotiations  with  the 
local  municipalities  and  on  recommenda- 
tions toward  inclusion  of  additional  river 
segments  into  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System, 

(e)  Appropriations.— For  the  purposes  of 
the  segment  described  by  subsection  (ai, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
.sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 
general  leave 

Mr,  VENTO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  now 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota'? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2650  is  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 


sey [Mr.  Hughes]  who  has  been  diligent 
in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  natural  re- 
sources of  that  State. 

The  bill  would  designate  as  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  eight  segments  of  the 
Maurice  River  and  its  tributaries,  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  amounting  to 
about  35.4  river  miles,  that  have  been 
studied  and  found  both  eligible  and 
suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  lands  through  which  these  river 
segments  flow  function  as  critical  mi- 
gration-related habitat  for  shorebirds. 
songbirds,  waterfowl,  raptors,  rails, 
and  fish,  and  have  been  identified 
as  being  both  nationally  and 
hemispherically  significant.  They  also 
afford  opportunities  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation by  large  numbers  of  people,  and 
clearly  merit  recognition  and  protec- 
tion. 

The  bill  provides  for  management  of 
the  designated  river  segments  through 
cooperative  agreements  with  local  gov- 
ernments, consistent  with  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  and  for  local  control 
of  land  acquisition  through  appropriate 
local  zoning  ordinances,  as  provided  in 
section  6(c)  of  the  act. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  planning  as- 
sistance to  local  governments,  encour- 
ages work  toward  similar  designation 
of  other  studied  river  segments,  and 
continues  the  applicability  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  those  addi- 
tional segments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Natural  Resources 
Committee  approved  this  bill  without 
amendments.  It  is  a  most  worthwhile 
measure,  which  deserves  the  approval 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  fully  explained  by 
Chairman  Vento,  H,R,  2650  would  des- 
ignate 35  miles  of  the  Maurice  River  as 
part  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. 

The  area  to  be  designated  passes 
through  five  cities  and  townships  and 
the  Park  Service  has  been  very  sen- 
sitive to  these  local  governments  and 
has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  gain  their 
support.  I  commend  the  Park  Service 
for  including  local  opinions  and  their 
efforts  to  preserve  resources  that  are 
truly  supported  by  local  entities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  concern  I  do 
have  is  the  potential  impact  this  des- 
ignation will  have  on  the  sand  mining 
industry  in  and  around  the  Maurice 
River  corridor.  This  concern  has  come 
to  my  attention  rather  late  and  I  am 
not  attempting  to  sandbag  the  chair- 
man but  I  believe  this  concern  needs  to 
be  heard.  I  urge  Mr.  Hughes  to  take 
these  concerns  seriously  and  find  a  way 
to  both  preserve  these  river  resources 
and  accommodate  the  sand  minding  in- 
dustry. As  is  often  the  case,  these  re- 
source consumers  are  concerned  about 
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preserving  these  important  resources, 
but  also  believe  that  they  can  conduct 
certain  businesses  in  a  responsible  way 
that  does  not  destroy  the  river  and  its 
resources. 

I  simply  urge  Mr.  Hughes  and  the 
Park  Service  to  continue  to  work  with 
the  local  interests  and  to  do  their  best 
to  address  all  concerns  along  this  river 
corridor, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

Mr,  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]  to  speak  on  the  measure  he  is 
advancing  and  championing  today. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R,  2650,  legislation  I  intro- 
duced to  designate  some  35  miles  of  the 
Maurice  River  and  its  tributaries  as 
components  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

New  Jersey  is  perhaps  our  country's 
most  urbanized  State,  and  I  think  that 
many  in  this  body  and  in  the  public 
generally  form  their  impressions  of  it 
from  stopovers  at  Newark  Airport  or 
trips  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  Yet. 
Mr,  Speaker,  there  are  still  many  por^ 
tions  of  our  State  that  are  unspoiled, 
with  waters  that  can  still  be  called 
••pristine,"  The  Maurice  River,  its  trib- 
utaries, and  the  surrounding  land  com- 
prise one  such  area. 

The  Maurice  River  is  one  of  New  Jer- 
sey's most  magnificent  treasures.  The 
river  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
Pinelands  and  Delaware  Bay 
ecosystems,  provides  fresh  water  to  the 
region,  and  is  rich  in  the  unique  his- 
tory and  culture  of  southern  New  Jer- 
sey. The  region  provides  important 
habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of  animals, 
birds,  and  plants,  and  is  well  known  for 
its  fishing,  boating,  and  recreational 
activities.  There  are  also  many  sites  of 
cultural  and  historical  interest  along 
the  river  corridor  including  a  pre- 
historic native  American  settlement 
and  several  intact  villages  and  towns. 

In  1987,  I,  along  with  Senators  BILL 
Bradley  and  Frank  Lautenberg, 
sponsored  legislation  authorizing  the 
National  Park  Service  to  study  the  eli- 
gibility of  these  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries for  inclusion  into  the  national 
system.  Only  the  most  select  free-flow- 
ing rivers  that  have  outstanding  natu- 
ral, cultural,  or  recreational  values 
make  up  the  Wild  and  Scenic  S.ystem.  I 
am  pleased  that  after  5  years  of  study, 
the  National  Park  Service  found  that 
all  segments  of  the  river  were  eligible 
for  designation  under  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic System. 

Wild  and  scenic  designation  assures 
the  long-term  protection  of  unique  nat- 
ural resources  through  sound,  locally 
implemented  river  management  plans. 
Specifically,     my    bill    requires     that 
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management  of  the  designated  seg- 
ments will  be  at  the  local  level  by  co- 
operative agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  local  munici- 
palities. These  agreements  will  be  con- 
sistent with  local  river  management 
plans  which  are  almost  exclusively  the 
product  of  local  thinking,  based  on  the 
input  of  local  residents,  businesses,  and 
elected  officials.  Authority  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  will  lie  solely  at 
the  local  level. 

This  bill  does  not  authorize  any  new 
land  acquisition.  Under  the  law,  lands 
cannot  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  wild  and  scenic  areas 
within  any  incorporated  municipality 
which  has  a  valid  zoning  ordinance 
which  conforms  with  the  purposes  of 
the  legislation.  As  the  river  manage- 
ment plans  have  already  been  adopted 
by  the  local  municipalities  and.  in 
some  cases,  incorporated  into  local 
zoning  ordinances,  and  meet  the  goals 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Act,  condemna- 
tion of  property  will  be  avoided.  This 
facet  of  the  overall  plan  was  key  to 
gaining  local  approval. 

It  is  also  critical  to  note  that  while 
this  bill  seeks  to  maintain  and  con- 
serve important  river  resources,  it  si- 
multaneously recognizes  that  the  river 
is  also  the  economy  of  the  region.  Thus 
it  seeks  to  protect  traditional  eco- 
nomic activities  such  as  oystering, 
crabbing,  fishing,  recreation,  and  tour- 
ism. 

The  local  communities  have  shown 
their  commitment  to  the  preservation 
of  this  very  special  resource.  Indeed, 
all  five  affected  municipalities  have 
passed  resolutions  in  support  of  wild 
and  scenic  designation.  These  endorse- 
ments enable  the  designation  of  ap- 
proximately 35  miles,  encompassing  al- 
most the  entire  study  site.  Such  strong 
support  at  the  local  level  is  unique  and 
reflects  many  years  of  hard  work  from 
the  grassroots  level  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Certainly,  we  would  not  be  where  we 
are  today  without  the  tireless  efforts, 
enthusiasm  and  interest  of  several 
local  officials  and  citizens.  Jane 
Galetto  and  Don  Fauerbach  of  Citizens 
United  To  Protect  the  Maurice  River 
and  Its  Tributaries  really  began  this 
process  and  it  is  a  testament  to  their 
hard  work  and  forward  looking  think- 
ing that  this  bill  is  before  you  today.  I 
would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Jen- 
nifer Lookabaugh,  deputy  director  of 
the  Cumberland  County  Board  of 
Freeholders,  and  Steve  Kehs,  executive 
director  of  the  county's  department  of 
planning  and  development,  whose  ef- 
forts to  build  local  consensus  and  de- 
velop a  management  plan  for  the  river 
contributes  in  large  measure  to  the 
success  we  are  realizing  today.  It  is  the 
tireless  efforts  of  Jane,  Don.  Jennifer. 
Steve,  and  other  local  citizens  and  offi- 
cials that  has  brought  us  this  far. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  men- 
tion  the   fine  efforts  of  the   National 


Park  Service,  and  in  particular,  Patty 
Weber  of  their  regional  office.  They 
have  really  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
working  with  the  affected  communities 
to  ensure  a  full  understanding  of  the 
national  system  by  all  participants. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  and  ranking  Republican  of 
the  Natural  Resources  Committee  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  National  Parks.  Forests  and  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee.  I  would  espe- 
cially like  to  praise  the  fine  work  of 
Chairman  Vento  and  his  staff— par- 
ticularly Stan  Sloss.  Chairman  Vento 
has  known  that  this  bill  is  one  of  my 
highest  priorities  and  has  worked  hard 
to  ensure  that  the  House  acted  on  it 
during  this  session.  I  thank  him  for  his 
efforts. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  my  legis- 
lation to  preserve  129  miles  of  the 
Great  Egg  Harbor  River  as  New  Jer- 
sey's first  wild  and  scenic  river.  In  con- 
sidering H.R.  2650  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  afford  another  unique  re- 
source— in  our  country's  most  devel- 
oped State— the  protection  it  deserves 
so  that  our  children  and  their  children 
can  enjoy  its  beauty. 

I  am  sure  that  if  cities  and  suburbs 
across  the  country  could  go  back  100 
years,  they  would  have  done  it  dif- 
ferently. There  is  no  question  that 
they  would  have  taken  advantage  of 
available  planning  and  management 
tools  to  offer  similar  protection  to 
their  natural  resources.  While  we  can- 
not undo  that  which  has  already  been 
done,  we  can  act  now  to  protect  the 
Maurice  River  and  preserve  south  Jer- 
sey's natural  heritage.  I  am  sure  that  if 
we  pass  this  bill  today,  our  actions  will 
be  looked  upon  in  the  years  ahead  by 
the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  as  one  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant conservation  actions  that  this 
body  has  accomplished. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me,  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  whole 
New  Jersey  delegation— all  of  whom 
have  cosponsored  H.R.  2650— in  support- 
ing protection  for  the  Maurice  River.  I 
urge  you  to  {)ass  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]  for  his 
work  and  dedication  on  this.  The  gen- 
tleman has  really  been  masterful  in 
drawing  together  the  disparate  issues 
and  elements  in  this  and  making  it 
work.  It  is  difficult  in  an  urbanized 
State  because  there  are  so  many  con- 
flicting interests,  but  the  gentleman 
has  done  good  service,  along  with  the 
resources  he  outlined,  and  I  appreciate 
his  kind  comments  about  our  efforts  on 
the  committee  and  the  members. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
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on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2650,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 
FACILITATION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Sen- 
ate bill  (S.  1487)  entitled  the  'Middle 
East  Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1993,  "  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1487 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled , 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    ■Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1993 '. 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Coniirress  finds  that^- 

(1)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
has  recognized  the  State  of  Israels  right  to 
exist  in  peace  and  security;  accepted  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolutions  242  and 
338;  committed  itself  to  the  peace  process 
and  peaceful  coexistence  with  Israel,  free 
from  violence  and  all  other  acts  which  en- 
danger peace  and  stability;  and  assumed  re- 
sponsibility over  all  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization elements  and  personnel  in  order 
to  assure  their  compliance,  prevent  viola- 
tions and  discipline  violators; 

(2)  Israel  has  recognized  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  as  the  representative  of 
the  Palestinian  people; 

(3)  Israel  and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization signed  a  Declaration  of  Principles 
on  Interim  Self-Government  Arrangements 
on  September  13.  1993.  at  the  White  House; 

(4)  the  United  States  has  resumed  a  bilat- 
eral dialogue  with  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization;  and 

(5)  in  order  to  implement  the  Declaration 
of  Principles  on  Interim  Self-Government 
Arrangements  and  facilitate  the  Middle  East 
peace  process,  the  President  has  requested 
flexibility  to  suspend  certain  provisions  of 
law  pertaining  to  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization. 

SEC.  3.  AUTHORITY  TO  SUSPEND  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(ai  In  Gknkr.m..— Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
the  President  may  suspend  any  provision  of 
law  specified  in  subsection  (d).  Any  such  sus- 
pension shall  cease  to  be  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1994.  or  such  earlier  date  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify. 

(b)  Conditions.— 

(1)  Consultation.— Before  exercising  the 
authority  provided  in  subsection  (a),  the 
President  shall  consult  with  the  relevant 
congressional  committees. 

(2)  Prksidentiai.  ckrtikic.\tion  — The 
President  may  exercise  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a»  only  if  the  President 
certifies  to  the  relevant  congressional  com- 
mittees that — 

(A)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  such  authority: 
and 

(B)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
continues  to  abide  by  all  the  commitments 
described  in  paragraph  (4). 
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(3)  Requirement  for  continuing  plo  com- 
pliance.—Any  suspension  under  subsection 
(a)  of  a  provision  of  law  specified  in  sub- 
section (d)  shall  cease  to  be  effective  if  the 
President  certifies  to  the  relevant  congres- 
sional committees  that  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  has  not  continued  to  abide 
by  all  the  commitments  described  in  para- 
graph (4). 

(4)  PLC  commitments  described— The 
commitments  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  are  the  commitments  made  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization— 

(A)  in  its  letter  of  September  9.  1993.  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel; 

(B)  in  its  letter  of  September  9,  1193,  to  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Norway;  and 

(C)  in.  and  resulting  from  the  implementa- 
tion of.  the  Declaration  of  Principle  on  In- 
terim Self-Government  Arrangements  signed 

•  on  September  13.  1993. 

(c)  Expectation  of  Congress  Regarding 
ANY  Extension  of  Presidential  Author- 
ity.—The  Congress  expects  that  any  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  provided  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  subsection  (a)  will  be  conditional  on 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization— 

(U  renouncing  the  Arab  League  boycott  of 
Israel; 

(2)  urging  the  nations  of  the  Arab  League 
to  end  the  Arab  League  boycott  of  Israel; 
and 

(3)  cooperating  with  efforts  undertaken  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  end  the 
Arab  League  boycott  of  Israel 

(d)  Provisions  That  May  be  Suspended.— 
The  provisions  that  may  be  suspended  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Section  307  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2227)  as  it  applies  with 
respect  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion or  entities  associated  with  it. 

<2)  Section  114  of  the  Department  of  State 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985 
(22  U.S.C.  287e  note)  as  it  applies  with  re- 
spect to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion or  entities  associated  with  it. 

(3)  Section  1003  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(22  U.S.C.  5202). 

(4)  Section  37  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment Act  (22  U.S.C.  286w)  as  it  applies  to  the 
granting  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation of  obser\'er  status  or  other  official 
status  at  any  meeting  sponsored  by  or  asso- 
ciated with  the  Inlei-national  Monetary 
Fund-  As  u.sed  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
•other  official  sUilus"  does  not  include 
membership  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

(e)  Relation  to  Other  Authorities.— This 
section  supersedes  section  578  of  the  Foreign 
Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Public 
Law  103-87). 

(f)  Relevant  Congressional  Committees 
Defined.— As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"relevant  congressional  committees" 
means — 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations  of  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Herman]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  GiLMAN] 
will  be  recognized  for  2C  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Herman]. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  will 
have  a  historic  opportunity  to  facili- 
tate what  is  a  truly  extraordinary  and 
optimistic  moment  in  history:  the  ad- 
vance of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  That 
handshake  on  the  White  House  lawn 
marked  the  beginning  of  what  we  all 
hope  will  be  a  new  era  for  the  people  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1993  places 
the  United  States  squarely  where  it 
should  be — doing  all  that  it  can  to  con- 
tinue and  build  on  the  momentum  of 
the  peace  accords. 

This  legislation  provides  a  limited, 
temporary,  and  conditional  waiver  of 
restrictions  in  United  States  law  that 
would  seriously  impede  the  ability  of 
Israel  and  the  PLO  to  proceed  with  ne- 
gotiating and  implementing  their  land- 
mark peace  agreement.  With  this  tem- 
porary waiver,  until  January  1,  1994,  re- 
strictions are  lifted  that  would  hinder 
the  PLO  from  negotiating  with  the  Is- 
raelis or  would  impede  the  ability  of 
international  organizations  to  provide 
concrete  help  to  make  this  accord 
work. 

This  help,  this  financial  assistance,  is 
absolutely  critical,  because  it  is  criti- 
cally important  tlu»^  Palestinians 
begin  to  see  concrete  Vnprovements  in 
their  economic  well-bemB^^nd  quality 
of  life.  They  must  have  a  v^ble  stake 
in  the  peace  process  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

The  granting  of  this  waiver  is  condi- 
tional on  the  PLO  abiding  by  the  com- 
mitments Chairman  Arafat  made  in 
writing  prior  to  last  month's  White 
House  signing  ceremony. 

Just  to  repeat  those  commitments: 
The  commitment  in  the  letter  that  the 
PLO  recognizes  the  right  of  the  State 
of  Israel  to  exist  in  peace  and  security; 
that  the  PLO  accepts  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338;  that 
the  PLO  commits  itself  to  the  Middle 
East  peace  process  and  to  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict  between  the 
two  sides;  and  declares  that  all  out- 
standing issues  relating  to  permanent 
status  will  be  resolved  through  nego- 
tiations. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
approved  an  amendment  to  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  that  alerts  the  PLO  of  Con- 
gress' expectation  that  prior  to  any 
further  waiver  of  this  kind  being  ap- 
proved, the  PLO  will  actively  work  for 
an  end  to  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel. 

I  must  point  out,  this  is  language 
which  indicates  that  the  next  time  a 
waiver  is  sought,  and  this  waiver  only 
goes  until  January  1,  the  next  time  a 
waiver  is  sought,  we  want  to  see  PLO 
comments  and  statements  directly  re- 
lated to  calling  for  an  end  to  the  Arab 
boycott.  Contrary  to  the  letter  put  out 
to  Members  of  this  body  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Arab-Americans, 
it  does  not  make  this  particular  waiver 
conditional  on  that  act. 
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The  reason  that  we  felt  compelled  to 
put  language  in  this  bill  that  dealt 
with  the  Arab  boycott  at  all  was  a  di- 
rect response  to  remarks  made  by  a 
leading  member  of  the  PLO  executive 
committee,  Yasser  Abid  Rabbo,  that 
Arab  nations  should  not  establish  dip- 
lomatic relations  or  end  the  boycott 
with  Israel  until  there  is  a  "complete 
withdrawal  from  all  the  Arab  terri- 
tories and  Jerusalem." 

This  kind  of  linkage  strikes  at  the 
spirit  of  the  accord  and  undermines  the 
mutual  confidence  and  trust  so  vital  to 
making  this  agreement  succeed. 
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It  is  also  counterproductive.  A  key 
component  of  the  peace  agreement  is 
the  development  of  joint  Palestinian- 
Israeli  economic  cooperation.  The  Arab 
boycott  prevents  the  emergence  of  the 
regional  marketplace  that  will  be  vital 
to  the  viability  of  the  manufacturing 
and  industry  at  the  core  of  peace  and 
stability. 

Many  of  us  entertained  the  idea  of 
making  this  particular  waiver  condi- 
tional on  PLO  actions  along  those  lines 
but  decided  we  wanted  nothing  to 
occur  which  would  prevent  the  facilita- 
tion of  the  meetings  and  the  delivery  of 
assistance  which  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  various  parties. 

Israel  has  embarked  on  a  journey 
that  we  all  hope  will  lead  to  lasting 
peace  and  security.  The  United  States 
must  play  a  constructive  and  helpful 
role  in  doing  whatever  we  can  to  help 
Israel  and  the  Palestinians  on  their 
road  towards  stability  and  prosperity 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  region.  The 
Middle  East  Peace  Facilitation  Act  of 
1993  is  an  important  first  step  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Vv.  Speaker,  it  is  an  unusual  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  are  considering 
today.  Just  a  few  months  ago  none  of 
us  would  have  believed  that  provisions 
benefiting  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization would  be  pending  before  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

Yet  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
have  enabled  us  to,  hopefully,  see  what 
the  future  can  hold  in  the  Middle  East. 
Just  yesterday  the  PLO's  central  coun- 
cil ratified  the  declaration  of  principles 
by  a  vote  of  63  to  8  with  9  abstentions. 
If  peace  is  on  the  horizon,  then  let  us 
cooperate  today  to  facilitate  its  ar- 
rival. * 

The  Middle  East  Peace  Facilitation 
Act  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  just  a 
few  weeks  ago.  I  regret  that  this  legis- 
lation, drafted  in  haste,  has  not  been 
the  subject  of  hearings  before  our 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  or 
any  of  its  subcommittees.  I  have  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  costs,  the  im- 
plications of  these  provisions,  as  well 
as  the  future  administration  proposals. 
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but  we  have  been  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  act  swiftly. 

Since  the  declaration  of  principles 
signed  by  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  goes 
into  effect  tomorrow,  the  President 
wants  to  be  able  to  sign  this  meaisure 
into  law  by  Friday  of  this  week. 

Many  of  us  have  serious  concerns  and 
trepidations  about  what  the  future 
holds  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
acknowledge  that  PLO  Chairman 
Arafat  has  committed  his  organization 
to  Israel's  recognition  and  its  compli- 
ance with  Security  Council  Resolutions 
242  and  338,  and  that  the  PLO  has  in- 
cluded itself  in  the  peace  process  and 
to  peaceful  coexistence  with  Israel.  But 
the  proof  is  in  the  doing,  which  is  what 
this  legislation  calls  for  and  monitors. 
It  is  another  version  of  former  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan's  trust-but-verify 
notion,  albeit  a  weaker  one. 

This  legislation  does  not  require  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to 
revoke  those  p>arts  of  its  charter  which 
call  for  the  destruction  of  Israel, 
though  that  would  be  hailed  as  an  im- 
portant step  in  this  arduous  process  of 
negotiation. 

The  agreement  itself  is  also  silent 
about  the  continued  Arab  boycott  of  Is- 
rael, which  is  why  this  legislation,  un- 
like the  Senate  version,  contains  an 
important  boycott  component.  The  leg- 
islation before  us  includes  a  provision 
that  notes  the  expectation  of  Congress 
that  any  extension  of  Presidential  au- 
thority is  conditional  upon  a  renunci- 
ation by  the  PLO  of  the  Arab  League 
boycott,  its  urging  those  nations  who 
persist  in  their  participation  to  cease 
doing  so,  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
President's  efforts  to  have  the  boycott 
ended. 

What  this  legislation  does  do  is  to 
permit  the  President  to  waive  certain 
provisions  of  law  pertaining  to  the 
PLO.  One  would  allow  the  PLO  to  es- 
tablish an  office  in  Washington  to  fa- 
cilitate its  work.  Other  provisions  per- 
tain to  U.S.  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations. 

Because  this  legislation  contains  cer- 
tain continued  compliance  safeguards, 
and  requires  future  waivers  in  order  to 
remain  in  effect,  I  offer  my  support 
today.  It  is  not  unqualified,  or  wildly 
enthusiastic  support,  since  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  what  may  lie  ahead.  But  an 
opportunity  for  peace  in  the  region 
needs  our  endorsement.  This  legisla- 
tion expires  on  January  1,  1994,  in  order 
to  closely  monitor  future  develop- 
ments. The  short  date  not  only  ensures 
that  Congress  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  monitor  what  takes  place, 
but  to  enable  the  Congress  to  act  ac- 
cordingly with  future  waivers. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  consideration  of  this  measure, 
mindful  that  this  is  just  one  step  in  a 
long  and  difficult  process  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  and  30  seconds  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHUMER),  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  certainly  appreciate 
his  hard  work  on  this  legislation.  How- 
ever. I  must  reluctantly  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  there,  as  most  of 
us  were,  at  the  time  when  the  agree- 
ment was  signed.  It  was  truly  a  moving 
event.  However,  the  road  to  peace  has 
just  begun  and,  in  my  mind,  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  doubts  whether  the  PLO 
is  either  able  or  willing  to  carry  out 
the  peace  that  was  signed  just  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Can  they  renounce  and  effectively  re- 
nounce their  long  history  of  terrorism? 
Have  we  forgotten  about  Leon 
Klinghoffer  and  U.S.  Ambassador  Cleo 
Noel?  We  must  remember  them. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  go  forward,  but  it  must  mean  that 
we  should  be  careful.  And  it  strikes  me 
as  extremely  anomalous  that  at  the 
very  same  time  that  we  are  lifting  the 
restrictions  in  preparation  of  sending 
aid  to  the  PLO,  we  do  not  hear  a  peep 
about  ending  the  economic  boycott, 
not  only  of  Israel  but  of  any  American 
firm  that  does  business  with  Israel.  Is 
it  not  strange? 

Here  this  country  is  going  to  send  aid 
to  a  group  that  was  labeled  terrorist 
but  a  few  months  ago  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  hold  their  feet  to  the  fire  and 
say  at  the  very  least,  "Show  your  good 
will  and  at  least  renounce  the  boycott 
and  urge  other  Arab  nations  to  do  so." 

Instead,  we  have  a  senior  PLO  offi- 
cial. Yasar  Abed  Rabbo.  saying.  "The 
boycott  must  remain  in  place  until  Is- 
rael settles  claims  to  Jerusalem."  And 
if  that  should  occur  and  claims  are  set- 
tled amicably,  what  would  be  the  next 
step  after  that  and  the  next  step  after 
that? 

President  Clinton  has  been  very 
forthright  in  asking  the  PLO  to  do  cer- 
tain things  to  renounce  the  terrorism 
that  Hamas  has  done,  to  move  to  lift 
the  boycott.  He  has  been  greeted  with 
deafening  silence.  My  fear  is  that  is  we 
do  not  speak  up  in  this  body,  the  PLO 
and  others  will  feel  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  talk  peace  to  the  West  and  act 
as  if  there  is  no  peace  within  the  Mid- 
dle East  itself. 

Therefore,  it  was  my  view  that  this 
legislation  should  have  had.  instead  of 
just  an  admonition,  a  conditionality: 
No  aid  until  the  PLO  lifts  or  speaks 
about  lifting  the  boycott  and  .urges  the 
other  Arab  nations  to  do  the  same. 

That  is  not  going  to  happen  in  this 
bill,  although  I  must  say  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
January  1  cutoff  which  gives  us  a 
chance,  if  we  have  not  seen,  we  have 
heard  from  many.  "Oh.  watch  in  the 
next  few  months,  you  are  going  to  see 
these  things.  "  if  we  do  not.  I  hope  that 


my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  introduc- 
ing that  conditionality. 

No  one  expects  peace  to  come  over- 
night, but  no  one  also  expects  all  the 
give  to  be  on  Israel's  side  and  none  of 
the  give,  after  the  date  of  the  signing, 
to  be  on  the  PLOs  side. 

Renouncing  the  boycott  would  be  a 
simple  first  step  to  seeing  whether,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]  has  said,  whether  the  PLOs 
actions  will  continue  to  mirror  the 
document. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  heart,  as  some- 
body who  has  a  close  and  longstanding 
love  of  the  State  of  Israel,  second  only. 
I  suppose,  to  the  love  of  my  own  coun- 
try. I  hope  for  peace.  I  pray  for  peace. 
But  I  think  all  of  us  must  go  into  this 
with  our  eyes  open. 

The  PLO  has  said  one  thing  and  done 
another  in  the  Middle  East  time  and 
time  and  time  again. 
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It  is  our  job  to  make  sure  that  their 
actions  speak  louder  than  their  words. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  make  a  few 
comments.  First.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  put  into  the  Record  the  spe- 
cific provisions  that  this  bill  is 
waiving,  and  I  want  to  say  in  the  con- 
text of  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ScHUMER]  that  I 
agree  with  his  concern.  As  we  hope  for 
the  future,  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
about  the  past,  but  I  do  want  to  remind 
him  and  all  my  other  colleagues,  this 
bill  is  a  temporary  waiver  and  it  is  a 
conditional  waiver.  It  is  not  a  repeal,  it 
is  not  a  permanent  waiver. 

By  January  1,  1994,  assuming  that 
this  bill  passes  and  is  accepted  by  the 
other  House  and  is  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  January  1,  1994,  new  legislation 
will  have  to  be  in  place  to  allow  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  are  being 
temporary  waived  to  continue  to  be 
waived. 

This  body  was  not  insensitive  to  the 
anomaly  of  this  peace  process  moving 
forward  and  still  hearing  comments 
about  the  Arab  boycott,  which  are  not 
only  inconsistent.  I  think,  with  the 
ideals  behind  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples and  the  mutual  recognition 
statement,  but  which,  once  again,  are  a 
case  of  pulling  away  the  prize.  One  can 
only  recall  that  all  the  moderate  Arab 
countries  talked  for  year  after  year  at 
the  point  where  the  Israelis  would  free 
settlements  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  at  that  point  the  Arab  boycott 
would  be  repealed.  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  has  cone  just  that,  and  still  we 
have  an  Arab  boycott,  not  just  a  pri- 
mary boycott  but  an  effort  to  leverage 
American  companies  not  to  do  business 
with  Israel. 

However,  for  the  record,  the  provi- 
sions that  are  being  waived  are  section 
307  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
which  reduces  the  U.S.  share  to  inter- 
national   organizations    and    programs 
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by  a  proportional  amount  of  money  for 
projects  whose  purpose  is  to  provide 
benefits  to  the  PLO  or  entities  associ- 
ated with  it; 

Section  114  of  the  Department  of 
State  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1984-85.  which  reduces  the  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  or 
other  international  organizations  and 
conferences  by  25  percent  of  the  money 
budgeted  by  the  United  Nations  or  the 
other  international  organizations  for 
projects  whose  primary  purpose  is  to 
provide  benefits  to  the  PLO  or  associ- 
ated entities; 

Section  1003  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1988-^9.  which  pro- 
hibited taking  or  receiving  money  from 
the  PLO,  thereby  stopping  them  from 
renting  office  space,  for  example,  in 
the  United  States; 

Section  37  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement,  which  stated  U.S."  policy 
that  the  PLO  should  not  be  given  mem- 
bership in  the  Fund  or  be  given  ob- 
server status  or  any  other  official  sta- 
tus. It  it  is  given  such  status,  this 
would  result  in  serious  diminution  of 
U.S.  support. 

The  PLO.  under  this  waiver,  would  be 
allowed  to  gain  observer  status,  but 
not  membership,  in  the  IMF.  Nothing 
in  this  bill  authorizes  the  declaration 
of  an  embassy  or  any  other  official  ca- 
pacity associated  with  statehood  by 
virtue  of  any  of  these  waivers. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1487,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Spealter,  the  White  House  handshake 
and  agreement  between  Israeli  Pnme  Minister 
Rabin  and  PLO  Chairman  Arafat  on  Septem- 
ber 13.  1993.  have  transformed  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Israeli-PLO  statement  of  principles  and 
agreement  on  mutual  recognition  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  historic  process  of  reconciliation 
between  the  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  U.S. 
stakes  In  this  process  are  enormous. 

Success  holds  the  promise  of  transforming 
the  Middle  East,  from  its  histonc  state  of  con- 
flict and  economic  depnvation  to  one  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

In  this  new  environment,  old  restrictions, 
and  legislation  from  a  previous  era  no  longer 
apply. 

The  administration  has  asked  Congress  to 
waive,  for  a  period  of  time,  restrictions  relating 
to  the  PLO.  The  legislation  before  us  today  is 
an  administration  request. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  LEGISLATION  DO? 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  President 
with  the  flexibility  he  needs  to  respond  to  the 
new  challenges  presented  by  the  Israeli-PLO 
agreement. 

The  administration  would  have  the  authority 
to  suspend  certain  provisions  of  law  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1994.  These  include: 

A  provision  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  prohibits  U.S.  voluntary  contributions  to 
international  organizations  for  projects  of  ben- 
efit to  the  PLO; 

A  provision  of  the  State  Department  Author- 
ization Act,  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  which 
requires  proportional  withholding  of  U.S.  as- 
sessed contributions  to  the  United  Nations  for 
programs  for  the  PLO; 
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A  provision  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Act,  fis- 
cal years  1988  and  1989,  that  prohibits  the 
PLO  from  maintaining  an  office  in  the  United 
States;  and 

A  provision  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment Act  stating  that  it  is  U.S.  policy  that  the 
PLO  not  be  given  observer  status  or  member- 
ship status  in  the  IMF. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  bring  U.S.  law 
up  to  date  with  the  historic  changes  in  the 
world.  However,  this  legislation  does  not  re- 
peal any  provisions  of  law.  It  provides  the 
President  only  temporary  authority — until  Jan- 
uary 1 ,  1 994 — to  waive  these  provisions. 

The  Congress  will  have  to  revisit  this  issue 
in  the  next  session,  and  that  is  appropnate. 
Both  the  administration  and  the  Congress  will 
want  to  weigh  the  PLC's  conduct  during  that 
time. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  Presidential  waiver  authority 
is  discretionary,  not  mandatory.  The  PLO  is 
not  off  the  hook.  We  want  it  to  fulfill  its  com- 
mitments and  promises  of  September  13.  and 
we  will  watch  closely. 

If  the  President  determines  before  January 
1 ,  1994.  that  the  PLO  is  no  longer  meeting  the 
commitments  it  has  made,  the  waiver  authority 
will  cease. 

WHY  THIS  LEGISLATION  MATTERS 

The  administration  is  seeking  this  legislation 
on  an  urgent  basis  to  allow  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  its  role  as  a  sponsor  and  facilitator 
of  the  Middle  East  peace  talks. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation,  we  will  se- 
verely complicate  the  continuation  of  the 
Washington-based  talks  between  the  Israeli 
and  Palestinian  negotiating  teams  on  the 
many  complicated  details  involved  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreements  signed  last 
month. 

There  is  a  consensus  that  the  success  of 
the  Israeli-PLO  agreement  will  depend  signifi- 
cantly on  the  eariy  provision  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  Palestinians  and  the  PLCs  ability 
to  show  Palestinians  some  concrete  benefits 
of  peace.  Failure  to  pass  this  legislation  would 
create  an  obstacle  to  U.S.  participation  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  and  I  yie^d  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Berman] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill.  S.  1487,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    BERMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


COURT  ARBITRATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1102)  to  make  permanent  chapter 
44  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  arbitration,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  1102 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Court  Arbi- 
tration Authorization  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  REMOVAL  OF  REPEAL. 

Section  906  of  the  Judicial  Improvements 
and  Access  to  .Justice  Act  (28  U.S.C.  651 
note),  and  the  item  relating  to  such  section 
in  the  table  of  contents  contained  in  section 
3  of  such  Act.  are  repealed. 

SEC.  3.  AUTHORIZATIGN  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  905  of  the  Judicial  Improvements 
and  Access  to  Justice  Act  (28  U.S.C.  651  note) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  "for 
the  fiscal  year"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"4  fiscal  years.";  and 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking  ".  ex- 
cept that"  and  all  that  follows  through  "this 
Act". 

SEC.  4.  ARBrTRATION  TO  BE  ORDERED  IN  ALL 
DISTRICT  COURTS. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  ARBITRATION.— Sec- 
tion 651(a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  AUTHORITY.- Each  United  States  dis- 
trict court  shall  authorize  by  local  rule  the 
use  of  arbitration  in  civil  actions,  including 
adversary  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  chapter.". 

(b)  ACTIONS  Referred  to  Arbitration.— 
Section  652(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  by  striking  "and  section  901(c)"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "651"  and  inserting  "a 
district  court":  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking 
"JIOO.OOO"  and  inserting  "$150,000":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "$100,000" 
and  inserting  "$150,000". 

(c)  Certification  of  ARBrrRATORS.— Sec- 
tion 656(a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "listed  in  section  658". 

(d)  REMOVAL  OF  LiMiT.^TiON. —Section  658  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  the  item  re- 
lating to  such  section  in  the  table  of  sections 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  44  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  are  repealed. 

SEC.  5.  CONFORMING  AMENDMEhTT. 

Section  901  of  the  Judicial  Improvements 
and  Access  to  Justice  Act  (28  U.S.C.  652  note) 
is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  MooRHEAD]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1102  permanently 
reauthorizes  court-sponsored  arbitra- 
tion in  the  Federal  courts.  A  successful 
pilot  project  for  20  Federal  district 
courts  was  authorized  in  1988  and  will 
expire  next  month.  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  of  the  success  of  the  pilot  pro- 
grams and  am  pleased  that  we  are  con- 
sidering legislation  to  continue  and  ex- 
tend Federal  court  arbitration. 

Under  this  legislation.  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  are  required  to  develop,  by 
local  rule,  mandatory  or  voluntary  ar- 
bitration programs.  The  dollar  limit 
for  actions  to  be  referred  to  mandatory 
arbitration  is  raised  from  $100,000  to 
$150,000.  The  bill  continues  to  provide 
that  all  persons  subject  to  mandatory 
arbitration  may  request  a  full  trial  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  congratulate  Congressman  Bill 
Hughes,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intellectual  Property  and  Judi- 
cial Administration,  for  working  dili- 
gently to  facilitate  access  to  justice  in 
an  efficient  yet  fair  manner.  I  also 
comment  the  ranking  subcommittee 
member,  Carlos  Moorhead,  for  his  ef- 
forts on  this  bill. 

Any  alternative  that  provides  liti- 
gants with  an  option  which  reduces  ex- 
pense or  delay  is  worthy  of  our  support. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
continuation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1102,  the  Court  Arbi- 
tration Authorization  Act  of  1993, 
which  will  require  all  Federal  district 
courts  to  adopt  local  rules  for  arbitra- 
tion, to  be  mandatory  or  voluntary  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

In  the  last  several  years,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intellectual  Property 
and  Judicial  Administration,  as  part  of 
its  courts  jurisdiction,  has  devoted  a 
significant  amount  of  its  time  to  look- 
ing at  the  use  of  arbitration  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  In  this  regard,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hlghes],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty and  Judicial  Administration  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks], 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FlsH],  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  for  their  leadership  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  indicated,  the  10  mandatory 
and  the  10  voluntary  arbitration  pro- 
grams currently  authorized  are  set  to 
expire  in  November  of  this  year. 

The  testimony  at  the  subcommittee's 
recent  hearing  on  arbitration  strongly 


favored  not  only  reauthorizing  the  ex- 
isting programs,  but  authorizing  all 
Federal  courts  to  set  up  arbitration 
programs.  Such  an  approach  is  consist- 
ent with  the  findings  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center's  study  of  the  10  manda- 
tory court-annexed  arbitration  pro- 
grams in  which  they  found  that  these 
programs  are  providing  increased  op- 
tions to  litigants  in  a  fair  manner, 
while  reducing  costs  and  time  to  dis- 
position as  well  as  court  caseloads. 

In  addition,  there  is  every  indication 
that  arbitration  is  far  more  cost-effec- 
tive and  indeed  preferred  by  lawyers 
and  litigants,  for  cases  that  do  not  in- 
volve large  sums  of  money,  especially 
when  contrasted  to  the  more  costly  op- 
tion of  taking  these  cases  to  trial  for  a 
final  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1102 
is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tellectual Property  and  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Court  Arbitration  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1993. 

The  existing  authorization  for  pilot 
court  annexed  arbitration  in  the  Fed- 
eral system  was  enacted  in  1988  and  ex- 
pires on  November  19.  1993. 

The  1988  legislation  identified  10  pilot 
districts  for  mandatory  pilot  programs 
and  directed  the  Judicial  Conference  to 
identify  10  other  districts  for  voluntary 
programs.  In  this  context,  "manda- 
tory "  means  that  once  a  case  has  been 
identified  for  arbitration,  the  parties 
do  not  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate. 

H.R.  1102,  as  introduced,  would  have 
removed  the  sunset  in  the  legislation 
and  authorize  all  Federal  courts  to 
adopt,  in  their  discretion,  local  rules 
for  arbitration  to  be  either  mandatory 
or  voluntary. 

Our  review  of  the  pilot  programs  re- 
vealed that  the  pilot  projects  in  the 
mandatory  courts  were  meeting  their 
goals  of: 

First,  providing  options  to  litigants: 

Second,  reducing  costs  and  time  of 
litigation:  and 

Third,  reducing  the  burdens  on  the 
courts. 

We  also  determined  that  the  manda- 
tory programs  were  far  more  successful 
than  the  voluntary  programs,  and  that 
the  dollar  limit  for  mandatory  pro- 
grams should  be  raised. 

H.R.  1102  directs  that  all  district 
courts  provide  by  local  rule  arbitration 
programs  of  some  form.  It  increases 
the  maximum  amount  in  controversy 
for  mandatory  referral  to  $150,000.  The 
record  of  the  pilot  programs  clearly  es- 
tablishes that  mandatory  programs 
have  worked  well,  and  voluntary  pro- 
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grams  have  not.  For  this  reason,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  strongly 
recommends  that  all  district  courts  se- 
lect certain  categories  of  cases  for 
mandatory  referral. 

In  doing  so.  I  would  say  that  the 
mandatory  designation  for  these  pro- 
grams is  misleading  because  there  is  a 
great  flexibility  in  this  mandatory 
process.  First  of  all,  arbitration  can  be 
used  only  for  cases  with  potential 
money  damages  of  under  $150,000.  Also, 
many  cases  are  exempt  from  referral 
under  the  existing  law.  and  local  courts 
are  allowed  to  choose  those  categories 
of  cases  which  are  most  suitable  for  re- 
ferral. Finally  and  most  significantly, 
all  cases  are  subject  to  trial  de  novo. 
Given  this  fact,  mandatory  arbitration 
might  more  accurately  be  called  non- 
binding  arbitration. 

Our  Federal  courts  are  experiencing 
tremendous  backlogs  in  their  civil 
dockets.  These  backlogs  are  adding  not 
only  delay,  but  expense.  It  behooves  us 
to  make  this  modest  adjustment  in  the 
civil  process  and  allow  for  arbitration 
options  designed  at  the  local  level.  In 
fact,  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  civil 
cases  to  trial  due  to  the  great  increase 
in  criminal  dockets  in  the  Federal 
court  system,  this  bill  might  aptly  be 
named  the  Access  to  Civil  Justice  Act. 

I  urge  the  Members'  vote  for  the 
Court  Arbitration  Authorization  Act  of 
1993. 
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I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Fish,  as  well  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Mr.  Carlos 
Moorhead.  for  their  work  on  this  most 
important  legislation.  This  may  be  the 
only  bill  that  will  pass  in  this  Congress 
that  really  provides  increased  access  to 
the  Federal  courts.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  1102,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PATENT  AND  TRADEMARK  OFFICE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2632)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  In 


the  Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2632 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Patent  and 
Trademark    Office     Authorization     Act    of 
1993' '. 
SEC.    2.    ALTHORIZATION    OF    AMOUNTS    AVAIL- 

ablk  to  the  patent  and  trade- 
mark office. 

<a)  authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  for  salaries  and 
necessary  expenses  the  sum  of  J103.(X)0.(X)0  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  to  be  derived  from  deposits 
in  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  Fee  Sur- 
charge Fund  established  under  section  10101 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990  (35  U.S.C.  note). 

(b)  Fees.— There  are  also  authorized  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  for  fiscal  year  1994.  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts,  such 
sums  as  are  equal  to  the  amount  collected 
during  such  fiscal  year  from  fees  under  title 
35.  United  States  Code,  and  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1051  and  following! 
SEC.  3.  amounts  authorized  TO  BE  CARRIED 
OVER. 

Amounts  appropriated  or  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SEC.  4.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  TRADEMARK  FEES. 

Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  fee  under  section  31(a)  of  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1113(a))  for 
filing  an  application  for  the  registration  of  a 
trademark  shall  be  $245.  Any  adjustment  of 
such  fee  under  the  second  sentence  of  such 
section  may  not  be  effective  before  October 
1.  1994. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moorhead]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  tlje^  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2632  authorizes  $103 
million  for  the  activities  of  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  This  money  is  generated  by  pat- 
ent and  trademark  fees,  and  from 
amounts  deposited  in  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  fee  surcharge  fund 
created  by  the  1990  Budget  Act.  The 
legislation  also  provides  an  increase  in 
the  trademark  application  fee  from 
$210  to  $245. 

This  bill  does  not  include  the  limita- 
tion on  exchange  agreements,  which 
has  been  part  of  past  reauthorization 
bills.  We  made  this  decision  base  don 
the  PTO's  assurance  that  it  will  not  ex- 
ercise its  exchange  authority  in  a  man- 
ner which  avoids  Federal  procurement 
policy  or  uses  noncompetitive  proce- 
dures. The  experience  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  new  leadership  at  the 
PTO  generates  has  renewed  hope  that  a 
policy  of  competition  will  prevail  at 
that  agency.  The  Judiciary  Committee, 


as  always,  will  use  its  oversight  to 
monitor  closely  the  use  of  exchange  au- 
thority by  the  PTO. 

I  appreciate  the  work  of  Congress- 
man Bill  Hughes,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty and  Judicial  Administration,  and 
Congressman  Carlos  Moorhead,  the 
ranking  subcommittee  member,  for 
their  cooperation  in  bringing  this  legis- 
lation forward.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from_  New  York  [Mr. 
Fish],  the  ranking  nr^iiarity  member  of 
the  full  committee. ' 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
three  bills  being  brought  to  the  floor 
today  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  commend  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks],  for  his  prompt  action  on  this 
legislation.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  HUGHES],  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MOORHEAD],  for  all  of  the  work 
they  have  done  in  processing  these 
bills.  They  should  also  be  thanked  for 
the  leadership  they  have  shown  in 
bringing  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Of- 
fice into  the  21st  century.  Twelve  years 
ago  that  Office  was  not  something  to 
be  proud  of  but  today  it  ranks  with  the 
very  best  in  the  world  and  this  is  due, 
in  no  small  part,  to  the  hard  work  and 
oversight  of  the  Intellectual  Property 
and  Judicial  Administration  Sub- 
committee. 

One  last  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
tinue to  receive,  as  I  am  sure  other 
Members  do,  letters  from  constituents 
complaining  about  how  long  it  takes  to 
receive  a  patent  when  filed  in  Japan.  A 
Japanese  inventor  can  file  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  receive  his  patent  in  18 
months  or  less.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
United  States  inventory  filing  in  Japan 
may  wait  as  much  as  7  years.  I  hope 
that  this  matter  will  be  corrected,  ei- 
ther through  the  harmonization  meet- 
ings that  are  presently  taking  place  or 
through  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT]. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  is  important  and  I 
urge  a  favorable  vote. 

Mt.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  Certainly  I  yield  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  47  percent  of  the  patents  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  are  to  Japa- 
nese patent  holders.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
parity between  the  period  of  time  in 
which  we  consider  granting  those  and 
the  time  that  they  take  in  Japan  to 
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grant  such  patents  to  our  inventors 
might  not  be  rectified,  and  if  we  might 
see  if  we  could  do  something  about 
that.  Maybe  we  could  have  ours  trans- 
lated into  Sanskrit  or  something  be- 
fore we  consider  them. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  certainly  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  right  that  the  number  of  pat- 
ents approved  probably  is  due  in  part 
to  the  dispatch  and  the  swiftness  by 
which  we  authorize  and  process  patents 
as  compared  to  the  processing  in 
Japan.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
processing  by  the  Japanese  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  and  that  is  why  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  harmo- 
nization meetings  that  are  currently 
going  on  address  this  issue.  And  if  they 
can  do  it,  I  think  we  should  encourage 
them  as  much  as  possible,  because  the 
benefits  obviously  will  accrue  to  U.S. 
inventors  who  want  their  patents  proc- 

6SS6Ci. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  they  do  not  remedy 
that  in  the  discussions.  I  think  Con- 
gress ought  to.  and  I  will  be  delighted 
to  work  with  the  gentleman  on  that  ef- 
fort. 
Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  HUGHES], 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2632,  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Authorization  Act  of  1993. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  2632  is  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  for  fiscal  year  1994 
and  to  approve  an  increase  in  the 
trademark  application  fees  beyond  that 
permitted  by  present  statutory  author- 
ity- .     . 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
the  amount  of  $103,000,000  to  be  derived 
from  the  deposits  in  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  fee  surcharge  fund 
established  under  section  10101  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  cf 
1990. 

The  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  is 
now  fully  funded  by  user  fees  and  the 
bill  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  all 
fees  collected,  subject  to  advance  ap- 
propriations. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  incresise 
in  the  trademark  application  fees.  The 
fees  will  increase  from  $210  to  $245.  For 
a  number  of  years,  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  operated  the  Trade- 
mark Office  at  a  surplus  and  has  not 
needed  to  raise  the  trademark  fees  be- 
yond the  cost-of-living  increase.  The 
surplus  has  now  been  depleted.  In  addi- 
tion, the  accounting  system  of  the  Pat- 
ent and  Trademark  Office  has  changed 
to  charge  the  Trademark  Office  for 
more  of  the  overhead  expenses  in  line 
with  actual  use.  The  increase  was 
worked  out  with  interested  groups  in- 
cluding the  International  Trademark 
Association. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  bill. 
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I  want  to  thank  again  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  for  moving  this 
expeditiously  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  FiSHl.  as  well  as  my  colleague  and 
ranking  Republican  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MooRHEAD],  for  his  excellent 
work.  It  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2632,  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1994.  The 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  performs 
a  service  that  is  vital  to  the  industrial 
strength  and  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  country.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
this  legislation  provides  for  a  modest 
increase  over  last  year's  budget  and 
the  increase  in  trademark  fees  has  been 
worked  out  with  the  private  sector. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Hughes. 
for  his  continued  leadership  in  this  im- 
portant area.  I  also  would  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks],  and  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 
for  their  guidance  and  support  of  this 
legislation.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  opposition  to  this  bill  and 
urge  a  "yes"  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  2632. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill.  H.R.  2632,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereoO 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill. 
SLS  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  TRIBUNAL 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2840)  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  copyright  ar- 
bitration royalty  panels  to  replace  the 
Copyright  Royalty  '^'ribunal,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R.  2840 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TtrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  Reform  Act  of  1993". 


SEC.  2.  COPYRIGHT  ARBrTRATlON  ROYALTY  PAN- 
ELS. 

(a)  EsTABLisHMKNT  AND  PuHPosK.— Section 
801  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  The  section  designation  and  heading  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'tSOl.  Copyright  arbitration   royalty   paneU: 
eatablishment  and  purpoae"; 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(a)  ESTABLISHMENT-— The  Librarian  of 
Congress,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Register  of  Copyrights,  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  convene  copyright  arbitration  roy- 
alty panels."; 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  'Purposes.—"  after  "(b)"; 

(B)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  "Tribunal"  and  inserting  "copy- 
right arbitration  royalty  panels"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2>— 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "Com- 
mission" and  inserting  "copyright  arbitra- 
tion royalty  panels";  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal"  and  inserting 
"copyright  arbitration  royalty  panels"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "In  deter- 
mining" and  all  that  follows  through  the  end 
of  the  paragraph;  and 

(E)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  "to  deter- 
mine" and  all  that  follows  through  "chapter 
10"  and  inserting  "and  to  determine  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  payments";  and 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (o  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Rulings.— The  Librarian  of  Congress, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Register  of 
Copyrights,  may.  before  a  copyright  arbitra- 
tion royalty  panel  is  convened,  make  any 
necessary  procedural  or  evidentiary  rulings 
that  would  apply  to  the  proceedings  con- 
ducted by  such  panel". 

(b)  Membership  and  Proceedings.— Sec- 
tion 802  of  title  17.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"9  802.  Membership  and  proceedings  of  copy- 
right arbitration  royalty  panels 
"(a)  Composition  ok  Copyright  Arbitra- 
tion Royalty  Panels.- A  copyright  arbitra- 
tion royalty  panel  shall  consist  of  3  arbitra- 
tors selected  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
pursuant  to  subsection  (bi. 

•(b)    SELECTION    OF    ARBITRATION    PANEL  — 

Not  later  than  10  days  after  publication  of  a 
notice  initiating  an  arbitration  proceeding 
under  section  804.  and  in  accordance  with 
procedures  specified  by  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, select  2  arbitrators  from  lists  of  arbi- 
trators provided  to  the  Librarian  by  parties 
participating  in  the  arbitration  and  by  pro- 
fessional arbitration  associations  or  such 
similar  organizations  as  the  Librarian  shall 
select.  The  2  arbitrators  so  selected  shall, 
within  10  days  after  their  selection,  choose  a 
third  arbitrator  from  the  same  lists,  who 
shall  serve  as  the  chairperson  of  the  arbitra- 
tors. If  such  2  arbitrators  fail  to  agree  upon 
the  selection  of  a  third  arbitrator,  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  shall  promptly  select  the 
third  arbitrator. 

"(C)  ARBITRATION  PROCEEDINGS  —Copyright 

arbitration  royalty  panels  shall  conduct  ar- 
bitration proceedings,  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  they  may  adopt,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  determinations  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 801.  The  arbitration  panels  shall  act  on 
the  basis  of  a  fully  documented  written 
record,  prior  decisions  of  the  Copyright  Roy- 
alty  Tribunal,    prior   copyright   arbitration 


panel  determinations,  and  rulings  by  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  under  section  801(c).  Any 
copyright  owner  who  claims  to  be  entitled  to 
royalties  under  section  111.  116.  or  119.  or  any 
interested  copyright  party  who  claims  to  be 
entitled  to  royalties  under  section  1006.  may 
submit  relevant  information  and  proposals 
to  the  arbitration  panels  in  proceedings  ap- 
plicable to  such  copyright  owner  or  inter- 
ested copyright  party,  and  any  other  person 
participating  in  arbitration  proceedings  may 
submit  such  relevant  information  and  pro- 
posals to  the  arbitration  panel  conducting 
the  proceedings.  The  parties  to  the  proceed- 
ings shall  bear  the  entire  cost  thereof  in 
such  manner  and  proportion  as  the  arbitra- 
tion panels  shall  direct. 

"(d)  Report  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress.—Not  later  than  180  days  after  publi- 
cation of  the  notice  initiating  an  arbitration 
proceeding,  the  copyright  arbitration  roy- 
alty panel  conducting  the  proceeding  shall 
report  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  its  deter- 
mination concerning  the  royalty  fee  or  dis- 
tribution of  royalty  fees,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Such  report  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
written  record,  and  shall  set  forth  the  facts 
that  the  arbitration  panel  found  relevant  to 
its  determination. 

"(e)  Action  by  Librarian  of  Congress. - 
Within  60  days  after  receiving  the  report  of  a 
copyright  arbitration  royalty  panel  under 
subsection  (d).  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Register  of 
Copyrights,  shall  adopt  or  reject  the  deter- 
mination of  the  arbitration  panel.  The  Li- 
brarian shall  adopt  the  determination  of  the 
arbitration  panel  unless  the  Librarian  finds 
that  the  determination  is  arbitrary.  If  the 
Librarian  rejects  the  determination  of  the 
arbitration  panel,  the  Librarian  shall,  before 
the  end  of  that  60-day  period,  and  after  full 
examination  of  the  record  created  in  the  ar- 
bitration proceeding,  issue  an  order  setting 
the  royalty  fee  or  distribution  of  fees,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  Librarian  shall  cause  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  the  deter- 
mination of  the  arbitration  panel,  and  the 
deci-sion  of  the  Librarian  (including  an  order 
issued  under  the  preceding  sentence).  The  Li- 
brarian shall  aKso  publv^ze  such  determina- 
tion and  decision  in  such  other  manner  as 
the  Librarian  considers  appropriate.  The  Li- 
brarian shall  also  make  the  report  of  the  ar- 
bitration panel  and  the  accompanying  record 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying. 

"(f)  Judicial  Review —Any  decision  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  under  subsection  (e) 
with  respect  to  a  determination  of  an  arbi- 
tration panel  may  be  appealed,  by  any  ag- 
grieved party  who  would  be  bound  by  the  de- 
termination, to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
within  30  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
decision  in  the  Federal  Register.  If  no  appeal 
is  brought  within  such  30-day  period,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Librarian  is  final,  and  the  roy- 
alty fee  or  determination  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  fees,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
take  effect  as  set  forth  in  the  decision.  The 
pendency  of  an  appeal  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  relieve  persons  obligated  to  make 
royalty  payments  under  sections  HI.  115.  116. 
118.  119.  or  1003  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
determination  on  appeal  to  deposit  the  state- 
ment of  account  and  royalty  fees  specified  in 
those  sections.  The  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  modify  or  vacate  a  decision  of  the  Li- 
brarian only  if  it  finds,  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  before  the  Librarian,  that  the  Librar- 
ian acted  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  If  the 
court  modifies  the  decision  of  the  Librarian, 
the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  its 
own    determination    with    respect    to    the 
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amount  or  distribution  of  royalty  fees  and 
costs,  to  order  the  repayment  of  any  excess 
fees,  and  to  order  the  payment  of  any  under- 
paid fees,  and  the  interest  pertaining  respec- 
tively thereto,  in  accordance  with  its  final 
judgment.  The  court  may  further  vacate  the 
decision  of  the  arbitration  panel  and  remand 
the  case  for  arbitration  proceedings  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c). 
"(g)  Administrative  Matters.— 
"(1)  Deduction  of  cost.s  from  royalty 
FEES.— The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  may.  to  the  extent 
not  otherwise  provided  under  this  title,  de- 
duct from  royalty  fees  deposited  or  collected 
under  this  title  the  reasonable  costs  incurred 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Copy- 
right Office  under  this  chapter.  Such  deduc- 
tion may  be  made  before  the  fees  are  distrib- 
uted to  any  copyright  claimants. 

"(2)  Positions  required  for  administra- 
tion of  co.mpulsory  licensing.— Section  307 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Act,  1994,  shall  not  apply  to  employee  posi- 
tions in  the  Library  of  Congress  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  filled  in  order  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 111,  115.  116.  118,  or  119  or  chapter  10". 

(c)  Adjustment  of  Compulsory  License 
Rates.— Section  803  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  such  section 
in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  8  of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

(d)  Institution  and  Conclusion  of  Pro- 
ceedings.—Section  804  of  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(aid)  With  respect  to  proceedings  under 
section  801(b)(1)  concerning  the  adjustment 
of  royalty  rates  as  provided  in  sections  115 
and  116,  and  with  respect  to  proceedings 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (D)  of  section 
801(b)(2),  during  the  calendar  years  specified 
in  the  schedule  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (2), 
(3).  and  (4).  any  pwner  or  user  of  a  copy- 
righted work  whose  royalty  rates  are  speci- 
fied by  this  title,  established  by  the  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal Reform  Act  of  1993.  or  established  by  a 
copyright  arbitration  royalty  panel  after 
such  date  of  enactment,  may  file  a  petition 
with  the  Librarian  of  Congress  declaring 
that  the  petitioner  requests  an  adjustment 
of  the  rate.  The  Librarian  of  Congress  shall, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Register  of 
Copyrights,  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  the  petitioner  has  such  a  significant 
interest  in  the  royalty  rate  in  which  an  ad- 
justment is  requested.  If  the  Librarian  deter- 
mines that  the  petitioner  has  such  a  signifi- 
cant interest,  the  Librarian  shall  cause  no- 
tice of  this  determination,  with  the  reasons 
therefor,  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, together  with  the  notice  of  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  In  proceedings  under  section 
801(b)(2)(A)  and  (D),  a  petition  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  filed  during  1995  and  in 
each  subsequent  fifth  calendar  year. 

"(3)  In  proceedings  under  section  801(b)(1) 
concerning  the  adjustment  of  royalty  rates 
as  provided  in  section  115,  a  petition  de-, 
scribed  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  filed  in  1997 
and  in  each  subsequent  tenth  calendar  year. 

"(4)(A)  In  proceedings  under  section 
801(b)(1)  concerning  the  adjustment  of  roy- 
alty rates  as  provided  in  section  116,  a  peti- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  filed 
at  any  time  within  1  year  after  negotiated  li- 
censes authorized  by  section  116  are  termi- 
nated or  expire  and  are  not  replaced  by  sub- 
sequent agreements. 

"(B)  If  a  negotiated  license  authorized  by 
section  116  is  terminated  or  expires  and  is 


not  replaced  by  another  such  license  agree- 
ment which  provides  permission  to  use  a 
quantity  of  musical  works  not  substantially 
smaller  than  the  quantity  of  such  works  per- 
formed on  coin-operated  phonorecord  players 
during  the  1-year  period  ending  March  1. 
1989.  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall,  upon 
petition  filed  under  paragraph  (1)  within  1 
year  after  such  termination  or  expiration, 
convene  a  copyright  arbitration  royalty 
panel.  The  arbitration  panel  shall  promptly 
establish  an  interim  royalty  rate  or  rates  for 
the  public  performance  by  means  of  a  coin- 
operated  phonorecord  player  of  non-dramatic 
musical  works  embodied  in  phonorecords 
which  had  been  subject  to  the  terminated  or 
expired  negotiated  license  agreement.  Such 
rate  or  rates  shall  be  the  same  as  the  last 
such  rate  or  rates  and  shall  remain  in  force 
until  the  conclusion  of  proceedings  by  the 
arbitration  panel,  in  accordance  with  section 
802.  to  adjust  the  royalty  rates  applicable  to 
such  works,  or  until  superseded  by  a  new  ne- 
gotiated license  agreement,  as  provided  in 
section  116(b).". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "subclause"  and  Inserting 
"subparagraph"; 

(B)  by  striking  "Tribunal"  the  first  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  or  the  Librarian  of  Congress"; 

(C)  by  striking  "Tribunal"  the  second  and 
third  places  it  appears  and  inserting  "Librar- 
ian"; 

(D)  by  striking  "Tribunal"  the  last  place  it 
appears  and  inserthig  "Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  or  the  Librarian  of  Congress";  and 

(E)  by  striking  "(a)(2).  above"  and  insert- 
ing "subsection  (a)  of  this  section" 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
"Tribunal"  and  inserting  "Librarian  of  Con- 
gress". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "Chairman  of  the  Tribu- 
nal" and  inserting  "Librarian  of  Congress"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "determination  by  the  Tri- 
bunal" and  inserting  "a  determination". 

(5)  Section  804  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing subsection  (e). 

(e)  Repeal.— Sections  805  through  810  of 
title  17,  United  States  Code,  and  the  items 
relating  to  such  sections  in  the  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  8  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(f)  Clerical  A.mendment  — The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  8  of  title 
17.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  items  relating  to  sections  801  and  802 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"801.  Copyright  arbitration  royalty  panels: 
establishment  and  purpose. 

"802.  Membership  and  proceedings  of  copy- 
right arbitration  royalty  pan- 
els.". 

SEC.  3.  JUKEBOX  LICENSES. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Compul.sory  License —Sec- 
tion 116  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  and 
the  item  relating  to  section  116  in  the  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  1  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

(b)  Negotiated  Licenses.— <1)  Section  116A 
of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  such  section  as  sec- 
tion 116; 

(B)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  redesig- 
nating subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  subsections 
(b)  and  (c).  respectively; 

(C)  in  subsection  (b)(2)  (as  so  redesignated) 
by  striking  "Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "Librar- 
ian of  Congress"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (c)  (as  so  redesignated)— 


(i)  in  the  subsection  caption  by  striking 
"Royalty  Tribunal"  and  inserting  "Arbi- 
tration ROYALTY  Panel"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "subsection  (c)"  and  insert- 
ing "subsection  (b)";  and 

(iii)  by  striking  "the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal"  and  inserting  "a  copyright  arbi- 
tration royalty  panel";  and 

(E)  by  striking  subsections  (e).  (O.  and  (g). 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  1  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "116A"  and  inserting 
"116". 

SEC.  4.  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  COMPULSORY  LI- 
CENSE. 

Section  118  of  title  17.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended— 
(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  first  2  sentences; 

(B)  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking 
"works  specified  by  this  subsection"  and  in- 
serting "published  nondramatic  musical 
works  and  published  pictorial,  graphic,  and 
sculptural  works"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  ",  with- 
in one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  publi- 
cation of  the  notice  specified  in  this  sub- 
section,"; and 

(ii)  by  striking  "Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "Li- 
brarian of  Congress"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "Tribunal" 
and  inserting  "Librarian  of  Congress"; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (3>— 

(i)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "In  the  absence  of  li- 
cense agreements  negotiated  under  para- 
graph (2).  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall, 
pursuant  to  chapter  8.  convene  a  copyright 
arbitration  royalty  panel  to  determine  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  schedule  of 
rates  and  terms  which,  subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  shall  be  binding  on  all  owners  of  copy- 
right in  works  specified  by  this  subsection 
and  public  broadcasting  entities,  regardless 
of  whether  such  copyright  owners  have  sub- 
mitted proposals  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress."; 

(ii)  in  the  second  sentence — 

(1)  by  striking  "Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal" and  inserting  "copyright  arbitration 
royalty  panel";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section" and  inserting  "paragraph  (2)";  and 

(iii)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  "Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal"  and  inserting  "Li- 
brarian of  Congress";  and 

(F)  by  striking  paragraph  (4); 

(2)  in  subsection  (c>— 

(A)  by  striking  "1982"  and  inserting  "1997": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal" and  inserting  "Librarian  of  Congress"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  by  striking  "to  the  transitional  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)(4).  and"; 

(B)  by  striking  "the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal"  and  inserting  "a  copyright  arbi- 
tration royalty  panel";  and 

(C)  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  by  striking 
"clause"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"paragraph";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (g)  by  striking  "clause" 
and  inserting  "paragraph". 

SEC.  5.  SECONDARY  TRANSMISSIONS  BY  SUPER- 
STATIONS  AlSU  NETWORK  STATIONS 
FOR  PRIVATE  VIEWING. 

Section  119  of  title  17,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  ".  after 
consultation  with  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal,"  each  place  it  appears; 
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(Bi  in  paragraph  (2)  by  strikintr  -Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal"  and  inserting  -Librarian 
of  Congress"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal"  and  inserting  -Librarian 
of  Congress";  and 

(D»  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(i)  by  striking  •Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "Li- 
brarian of  Congress"; 

(ii)  by  striking  -Tribunal"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Librarian  of  Con- 
gress"; and 

(lii)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  -con- 
duct a  proceeding"  in  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  -convene  a  copyright  arbitration 
royalty  panel";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  the  subsection  caption  by  striking 
■■Determination"    and    inserting    •■Awust- 

MENT"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  -  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  -Librarian  of  Congress": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(I)  by  striking  -Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal" and  inserting  ■Librarian  of  Congress"; 
and 

(II)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following:  'Such  arbitration  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  conducted  under  chapter  8  "; 

(ii)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C); 
(iii)  in  subparagraph  (D) — 

(I)  by  redesignating  such  subparagraph  as 
subparagraph  (B);  and 

(II)  by  striking  -Arbitration  Panel"  and 
inserting  -copyright  arbitration  royalty 
panel  appointed  under  chapter  8"; 

(iv)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F); 

(V)  by  amending  subparagraph  (G)  to  read 
as  follows: 

••(C)  Period  during  which  decision  of  ar- 
bitration PANEL  OR  order  OF  LIBRARIAN  EF- 
FECTIVE.—The  obligation  to  pay  the  royalty 
fee  established  under  a  determination 
which— 

--(i)  is  made  by  a  copyright  arbitration  roy- 
alty panel  in  an  arbitration  proceeding  under 
this  paragraph  and  is  adopted  by  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  under  section  802(ei.  or 

--(ii)  is  established  by  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress under  section  802(e). 
shall  become  effective  as  provided  in  section 
802(0.":  and 

(vi)  in  subparagraph  (H>— 

(I)  by  redesignating  such  subparagraph  as 
subparagraph  (D):  and 

(II»  by  striking. -adopted  or  ordered  under 
subparagraph  (F)"  and  inserting  "referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (C)":  and 

(D)  by  striking  paragraph  (4) 

SEC.  S.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Cable  Compulsory  License.— Section 
lU(d)  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  striking  -•. 
after  consultation  with  the  Copyright  Roy- 
alty Tribunal  (if  and  when  the  Tribunal  has 
been  constituted).". 

(2)  Paragraph  (IMA)  is  amended  by  striking 
••.  after  consultation  with  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  (if  and  when  the  Tribunal 
has  been  constituted).". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  second  and  third  sentences  and  by  insert- 
ing the  following:  •All  funds  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  be  invested  in 
interest-bearing  United  States  securities  for 
later  distribution  with  interest  by  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  in  the  event  no  con- 
troversy over  distribution  exists,  or  by  a 
copyright  arbitration  royalty  panel  in  the 


event  a  controversy   over  such  distribution 
exists  ". 
(4)  Paragraph  (4)(A)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  •■Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal" and  inserting  ■'Librarian  of  Congress"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  •Tribunal"  and  inserting 
•'Librarian  of  Congress". 

(5i  Paragraph  (4)(B)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

-■(B)  After  the  first  day  of  August  of  each 
year,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, determine  whether  there  exists  a  con- 
troversy concerning  the  distribution  of  roy- 
alty fees.  If  the  Librarian  determines  that  no 
such  controversy  exists,  the  Librarian  shall, 
after  deducting  reasonable  administrative 
costs  under  this  section,  distribute  such  fees 
to  the  copyright  owners  entitled  to  such 
fees,  or  to  their  designated  agents.  If  the  Li- 
brarian finds  the  existence  of  a  controversy, 
the  Librarian  shall,  pursuant  to  chapter  8  of 
this  title,  convene  a  copyright  arbitration 
royalty  panel  to  determine  the  distribution 
of  royalty  fees.^'. 

(6)  Paragiaph  (4)(C)  is  amended  by  striking 
■Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  "  and  inserting 
■■Librarian  of  Congress". 

(b)  Audio  Home  Recording  Act — 

(1)  Royalty  payments —Section  1004(a)(3) 
of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  'Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal" and  inserting  "Librarian  of  Congress"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  'Tribunal"  and  inserting 
■'Librarian  of  Congress". 

(2)  Deposit  of  royalty  payments— Sec- 
tion 1005  of  title  17.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(3)  E.NTITLEMENT  TO   ROYALTY    PAYMENTS.— 

Section  1006(c)  of  title  17.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal"  and  inserting  "Librarian 
of  Congress  shall  convene  a  copyright  arbi- 
tration royalty  panel  which". 

(4)  Procedures  for  distributing  royalty 
PAYMENTS —Section  1007  of  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1)— 

(i)  by  striking  "Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal" and  inserting  ••Librarian  of  Congress  "; 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  'Trlbunar^  and  Inserting 
"Librarian  of  Congress  "; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(i)  by  striking  "Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal" and  inserting  "Librarian  of  Congress"; 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  •"Tribunal'^  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  "Librarian  of  Con- 
gress";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(i)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting "If  the  Librarian  of  Congress  finds 
the  existence  of  a  controversy,  the  Librarian 
shall,  pursuant  to  chapter  8  of  this  title,  con- 
vene a  copyright  arbitration  royalty  panel  to 
determine  the  distribution  of  royalty  pay- 
ments."; 

(il)  by  striking  ••Tribunal"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  -Librarian  of  Con- 
gress"; and 

(iii)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  ••its 
reasonable  administrative  costs"  and  insert- 
ing •'the  reasonable  administrative  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Librarian". 

(5)  Arbitration  of  certain  disputes  — 
Section  1010  of  title  17.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (b>— 

(i)  by  striking  "Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal" and  inserting  •'Librarian  of  Congress"'; 
and 


(ii)  by  striking  "Tribunal"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  '•Librarian  of  Con- 
gress"; 

(B)  In  subsection  (e) — 

(I)  In  the  subsection  caption  by  striking 
"Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal"  and  insert- 
ing "Librarian  of  Congress";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal" and  inserting  "Librarian  of  Congress"; 

(C)  In  subsection  (f) — 

(1)  in  the  subsection  caption  by  striking 
"Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  "  and  Insert- 
ing "Librarian  of  Congre.ss"; 

(il)  by  striking  "Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal' and  inserting  "Librarian  of  Congress"; 

(iii)  by  striking  '"Tribunal"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Librarian  of  Con- 
gress"; and 

(iv)  In  the  third  sentence  by  striking  "Its  " 
and  Inserting  ""the  Librarian's";  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (g)— 

(i)  by  striking  "Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nar'  and  inserting  "Librarian  of  Congress"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "Tribunal's  decision"  and 
inserting  "decision  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress"; and 

(111)  by  striking  ""Tribunal"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  ""Librarian  of  Con- 
gress". 

SEC.  7.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  TRANSfnON  PRO- 
VISIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— This  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1994. 

(b)  Effectiveness  of  Existing  Rates  and 
Distributions.— AH  royalty  rates  and  all  de- 
terminations with  respect  to  the  propor- 
tionate division  of  compulsory  license  fees 
among  copyright  claimants,  whether  made 
by  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  or  by 
voluntary  agreement,  before  the  effective 
date  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  modified  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment or  pursuant  to  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act. 

(c)  Transfer  of  appropriations —All  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations  made  to 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  are  transferred  on 
such  effective  date  to  the  Copyright  Office 
for  use  by  the  Copyright  Office  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  appropriations  were 
made. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BROOK.s]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moorhead]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2840,  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
Reform  Act  of  1993. 

H.R.  2840  abolishes  the  existing  per- 
manent Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal— a 
tribunal  which  simply  does  not  have 
the  workload  to  justify  the  expenditure 
of  $111,800  a  year  in  salary  to  each  of 
three  commissioners,  or  the  salaries  of 
five  support  staff  and  a  general  coun- 
sel. 

H.R.  2840  replaces  the  Copyright  Roy- 
alty Tribunal  with  temporary  copy- 
right arbitration  royalty  panels.  Those 
pianels  will  be  convened — as  needed— by 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Copy- 
right Office.  The  bill  also  makes  such 
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conforming  procedural  changes  to  cur- 
rent law  as  are  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes],  who  chairs 
the  Judiciary  Committees  Sub- 
committee on  Intellectual  Property 
and  Judicial  Administration,  for  his 
leadership  on  this  bill.  I  also  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moorhead]  for  his  fine  work  on 
the  bill  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2840  is  fiscally  re- 
sponsible legislation,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  to  cast  their  votes  in  support 
of  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  has  pointed  out,  this  legislation 
would  abolish  the  CRT  and  replace  it 
with  ad  hoc  arbitration  panels  ap- 
pointed by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
Under  this  bill  the  claimants  will  bear 
the  full  costs  of  arbitration.  Presently 
85  percent  of  the  CRT's  $800.000-plus 
budget  is  born  by  the  claimants  leaving 
a  total  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  approxi- 
mately $120,000  a  year.  Under  this  bill, 
all  costs  will  be  born  by  the  claimants 
and  there  will  be  no  cost  whatsoever  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effective  date  of 
this  bill  is  January  1994.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
present  proceeding  that  is  in  process  at 
the  CRT.  We  fully  expect  the  work  of 
the  CRT  will  be  fully  completed  by 
January  1994. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
for'this  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes],  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks], 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican for  moving  this  bill  forward 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2840,  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  and  assign  its  func- 
tions to  ad  hoc  arbitration  panels  and 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Vice  President  Gore  has  recently  is- 
sued a  report  calling  for  reinventing 
government,  including  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  Government  agencies. 
The  Judiciary  Committee,  through  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty and  Judicial  Administration, 
which  I  chair,  began  even  earlier,  in 
February,  to  identify  ways  to  improve 
our  copyright  system  by  reducing  bu- 
reaucracy. Today,  we  consider  the  first 
of  our  Government-cutting  agenda, 
H.R.  2840. 

H.R.  2840  will  abolish  an  underuti- 
lized agency  in  the  legislative  branch. 


the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal.  Al- 
though the  CRT's  work  is  important^ 
setting  rates  and  distributing  copy- 
right royalties  generated  under  copy- 
right compulsory  licenses — evidence 
developed  at  the  subcommittee's 
March  hearings  demonstrates  that  the 
CRT  s  workload  is  episodic  at  best. 

In  1992,  for  example,  the  CRT— an 
agency  whose  principal  responsibility 
is  to  conduct  public  proceedings — did 
not  hold  a  single  day  of  hearings.  Yet, 
the  three  CRT  commissioners  enjoyed 
a  salary  of  over  $111,000  a  year. 

We  can  do  better  and  have.  Experi- 
ence under  the  section  119  satellite 
compulsory  license  shows  that  arbitra- 
tion is  an  efficient  way  to  handle  these 
disputes.  By  also  involving  the  Reg- 
ister of  Copyrights  and  the  Library  of 
Congress,  we  get  the  benefit  of  their 
considerable  front  end  experience  in 
administering  the  compulsory  licenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  2840. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  as  my  partner,  the 
ranking  Republican,  for  his  work  on 
this  and  other  bills:  also  to  thank  the 
staff,  Hayden  Gregory,  the  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  committee,  Ed  O'Connell, 
Geraldine  Dupont,  Bill  Patry,  Tom 
Mooney,  and  Joe  Wolfe,  for  their  work 
on  this  and  many  other  bills  that  are 
very  important  to  the  copyright  patent 
laws  of  this  country  and  to  the  areas  of 
judicial  responsibility  that  we  under- 
take. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  a  relatively  new  member 
of  this  particular  subcommittee  as 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  MOORHEAD]. 

Although  I  was  lucky  enough  20-odd 
years  ago  to  be  a  member  for  a  few 
years  of  the  same  subcommittee  that 
has  very,  very  challenging  responsibil- 
ities, and  I  am  delighted  to  find  upon 
becoming  a  member  that  the  sub- 
committee has  an  excellent  staff.  It  is 
chaired  by  someone  who  is  intellectu- 
ally appropriate  and  skilled  in  these 
very  important  issues,  issues  that  are 
terribly  important  to  industry  and 
business  in  California  and  elsewhere 
and,  indeed,  in  the  entire  United 
States. 

This  is  an  example  of  a  bill  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]  brings  forward  today  with  the 
assistance  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MOORHEAD]  where  we  are 
saving  a  lot  of  money  by  doing  away 
with  a  completely  unnecessary  and  ex- 
pensive bureaucracy  that  has  not  done 
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a  lick  of  work  in  a  long  time,  and  yet 
our  responsibilities  are  still  there. 
They  have  just  been  assigned  to  a  dif- 
ferent entity. 

So  this  is  the  kind  of  work  that  this 
subcommittee  does  and,  of  course,  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  does.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  both. 

Really.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rather 
proud  that  we  can  point  to  this  bill 
today  as  an  example  of  the  way  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  the  Congress 
acts. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2840,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  H.R.  2840,  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


a  1440 
RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  Pursuant  to 
clause  12,  rule  I,  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  in  recess  until  4  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  40  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  4  p.m. 


D  1602 
AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Montgomery)  at  4 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  2445.  ENERGY  AND  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT.  1994 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2445) 
making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  Septennber  30.  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOnO.N  TO  INSTRUCT  OFFERED  BY  MR 
LIVINGSTON 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Livingston  moves  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disa^reeini;  vote  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill  H.R.  2445  be  instructed  to  a^ree  to 
the  amount  provided  by  the  Senate  for  ter- 
mination of  the  SP-100  Program  within  the 
overall  amount  for  the  energ-y  supply,  re- 
search and  development  activities  provided 
in  Senate  amendment  numbered  28 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Living- 
ston] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  instruct 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Livingston]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Bevill. 
Fazio.  Chapman.  Peterson  of  Florida, 
and  Pastor.  Mrs.  Meek,  and  Messrs. 
Natcher,  Myers  of  Indiana.  Gallo. 
Rogers,  and  McDade. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1850 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Ms.  DeLauro)  at  6  o'clock 
and  50  minutes  p.m 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  3167.  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION PROGRAM  EXTEN- 
SION 

Mr    DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 


(Rept.  No.  103-287)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  273)  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3167)  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation 
Program,  to  establish  a  system  of 
worker  profiling,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  1804,  GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE 
AMERICA  ACT 

Mr  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  repiort 
(Rept.  No.  103-288)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  274)  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1804)  to  improve  learning 
and  teaching  by  providing  a  national 
framework  for  education  reform;  to 
promote  the  research,  consensus  build- 
ing, and  systemic  changes  needed  to 
ensure  equitable  educational  opportu- 
nities and  high  levels  of  educational 
achievement  for  all  American  students; 
to  provide  a  framework  for  reauthor- 
ization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development 
and  adoption  of  a  voluntary  national 
system  of  skill  standards  and  certifi- 
cations; and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPECIAL 
ORDERS  DURING  1994 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  be  per- 
mitted a  60-minute  special  order  for 
every  Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednesday. 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  1994.  the  2d 
session  of  the  103d  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
DeLauro).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  GUN  SAFETY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Der- 
rick] is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
summer,  a  magazine  article  stated  that 
it  took  the  murder  of  basketball  star 
Michael  Jordan's  father — James  Jor- 
dan—to put  a  face  on  the  gun  violence 
that  is  sweeping  this  Nation. 

James  Jordan  was  very  much  a  part 
of  his  son's  outstanding  sports  career. 
The  Jordans  were  a  family  known  and 
loved  by  many  Americans.  We  could 
share  in  the  painful  grief  that  this  pub- 
lic family  experienced. 

However,  there  are  many  other  sto- 
ries of  such  tragedies  that  confront 
families  who  are  not  as  famous  as  the 
Jordans.  These  stories  aren't  read  on 
the   front   pages  of  major   newspapers 


across  the  country.  But.  they  are  the 
stories  of  families  just  as  loving  and 
caring  who.  too.  suffer  a  tragic  loss  be- 
cause a  firearm  was  misused  or  was  the 
cause  of  an  accidental  injury  or  death. 
It  is  the  faces  of  these  children  that 
I  want  to  share  with  you  this  evening. 
Each  day  in  the  United  States.  40 
children  are  killed  or  injured  by  guns. 
Gunshot  wounds  are  a  leading  cause  of 
death  among  children  in  the  United 
States. 

If  we  lived  in  Bosnia.  Somalia,  or 
even  Belfast,  we  might  make  sense  of 
these  numbers.  In  those  countries,  chil- 
dren live  right  in  the  middle  of  civil 
war.  The  sad  truth  is  American  chil- 
dren are  getting  caught  in  gun  cross- 
fire right  here  in  the  United  States — 
right  in  their  own  neighborhoods.  Far 
too  many  children  are  placed  in  harm's 
way  every  day  right  here  in  the  United 
States 

I  don't  understand  how  as  Americans 
we  can  accept  what  is  happening  to  our 
children  and  take  no  responsibility  to 
stop  it.  Where  is  our  sense  of  urgency? 
How  high  must  the  numbers  go  before 
we  take  meaningful  and  effective  ac- 
tion to  end  the  violence  and  keep  chil- 
dren from  dying  by  guns?  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  can  afford  to  lose  our  next 
generation— they  are  this  country's  fu- 
ture. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  two  stories  which  illus- 
trate how  we  are  losing  our  children 
too  soon  and  too  young. 

These  are  the  stories  from  two  moth- 
ers who  each  lost  a  13-year-old  son  by  a 
gun  accident.  I  would  like  to  thank 
both  Mrs.  Betsey  Robinson  of  Beaufort, 
SC.  and  Mrs.  Peggy  Nunn  of  Columbia. 
SC.  for  allowing  me  to  share  their  own 
personal  words  and  their  sons'  faces 
with  you. 

[Picture  not  reproducible  in  the 
Record.] 

Here  is  the  face  of  Reynolds.  His 
mother.  Betsey  Robinson,  writes — 

It  is  Good  Friday  and  the  children  are  out 
of  school.  I  am  taking  a  bridge  lesson  next 
door.  I  hear  a  gunshot^get  up  and  look  out 
the  door.  No  activity.  The  phone  rings.  My 
neighbor  answers  it.  slams  the  receiver  down 
and  says.   ■Come  on  Betsey." 

We  rush  outside  and  I  see  my  daughter  run- 
ning toward  the  yard  where  we  are  headed 
saying  'Where  is  he?"  Somehow  I  know  the 
gunshot,  the  phone  call,  and  my  son  are  con- 
nected. We  round  the  corner  and  there  he  is 
on  the  ground— unmoving  and  still— my 
son— who  never  stopped  moving— bright  red 
blood  is  trickling  from  his  mouth  and  nose. 
His  eyes  are  open.  He  is  not  breathing.  I 
lift  his  shirt  and  see  a  tiny  hole  in  his  left 
chest.  I  start  CPR.  There  is  no  response.  I 
know  I  only  have  six  minutes,  but  16  eternal 
minutes  later,  fire  trucks  and  ambulance  ar- 
rive—too late.  My  little  boy  is  dead. 

Mrs.  Robinson  tells  me  that  Reynolds 
was  an  energetic,  happy,  friendly,  ath- 
letic, and  loving  member  of  the  Robin- 
son clan.  He  was  their  baby  and 
everybody's  kid  in  Beaufort.  SC. 

He  was  snatched  away  from  them  be- 
cause a  loaded  gun  was  left  accessible 
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to  another  child.  In  Reynold's  case,  a  9- 
year-old  boy  who  was  left  alone. 

Mrs.  Robinson  says  that  her  family 
had  looked  forward  to  years  and  years 
of  Reynolds  and  the  lively,  contagious 
joy  he  brought  to  them.  He  was  their 
future  and  he  was  taken  away  because 
someone  didn't  unload  a  gun. 

Today.  Mrs.  Robinson  channels  her 
anger  and  grief  into  an  organization 
called  Citizens  for  a  Safer  South  Caro- 
lina. Their  goal  is  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic—to educate  adults — to  the  danger  of 
leaving  loaded  guns  within  the  reach  of 
children.  She  is  also  working  on  the 
State  level  for  the  enactment  of  a  gun 
responsibility  law.  As  Mrs.  Robinson 
points  out,  a  child  is  more  likely  to  get 
a  gun  from  his  or  her  own  home  than 
from  any  other  source. 

About  one-half  of  all  the  homes  in 
America  contain  one  or  more  firearms. 
Keeping  firearms  in  the  home  carries 
associated  risks,  especially  when  a 
child  can  get  his  or  her  own  hands  on 
it. 

A  study  released  last  week  in  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  em- 
phasized this  very  point.  This  study  on 
gun  ownership  and  homicide  concluded 
that  keeping  a  gun  at  home  nearly  tri- 
ples the  chance  that  someone  will  be 
killed  on  the  premises.  This  study 
seems  to  contradict  the  long-held  view 
that  we  keep  guns  in  the  home  for  self- 
defense  and  protection. 

Are  we  safer  because  of  firearms?  I 
don't  think  so.  It  is  not  just  the  gun 
owner  who  is  at  risk,  but  anyone  who 
has  access  to  the  firearms  in  a  home.  It 
is  especially  disturbing  when  a  young, 
curious  child  has  access  to  a  gun. 

[Picture  not  reproducible  in  the 
Record.] 

This  is  the  face  of  William.  His  moth- 
er. Peggy  Nunn.  writes: 

I  lost  my  13-year-old  son  in  an  accident  in- 
volving a  handgun.  He  was  asked  to  dog  sit 
for  my  neighbor  without  my  knowledge  and 
was  given  a  key  to  their  house.  Being  the  cu- 
rious boy  he  was.  William  roamed  through 
their  house,  and  located  a  handgun  that  was 
not  properly  secured.  It  was  not  locked  up 
and  the  ammunition  was  right  there  with  it. 

William  had  the  gun  for  about  a  month  and 
most  of  his  friends  knew  that  he  had  it.  but 
never  said  anything.  I  gather  he  and  one  or 
two  of  his  close  friends  actually  played  with 
the  gun  on  one  occasion  when  they  were 
spending  the  night  together  at  one  of  his 
friend's  house. 

William  carried  the  gun  to  my  mother's 
house  and  was  house  sitting  one  Friday 
morning,  waiting  for  a  carpenter  to  arrive 
with  a  load  of  wood.  From  what  has  been 
pieced  together.  William  was  probably  star- 
tled by  the  noise  of  dropping  wood  landing 
on  the  front  porch.  The  gun  was  wedged  be- 
tween his  chest  and  his  crossed  knee  and  ac- 
cording to  the  police  typically  have  hair- 
triggers. 

They  felt  William  probably  didn't  even 
know  there  was  a  bullet  left  in  the  gun.  but 
whatever  movement  he  made  at  that  mo- 
ment was  enough  to  cause  the  gun  to  go  off. 
The  bullet  entered  just  below  his  bottom  lip 
and  into  his  brain,  causing  instant  death.  I 
know  that  none  of  us  that  found  him  20  min- 


utes later  will  ever  forget  that  scene,  nor 
will  we  ever  stop  missing  our  son. 

This  picture  of  William  was  taken  on 
his  13th  birthday,  just  1  month  before 
the  accident.  Mrs.  Nunn  says  it  sym- 
bolizes William's  life  very  well— always 
on  the  brink  of  some  new  experience  or 
discovery,  testing  the  waters  of  life  to 
the  limit.  William  was  a  carefree  spirit 
in  love  with  life,  friends,  and  family. 

I  am  as  saddened  and  grieved  by 
these  stories  as  these  two  mothers.  I 
find  myself  asking  the  same  question 
that  they  must  ask  themselves  every 
day.  What  can  we  do  to  begin  to  reduce 
accidental,  gun-related  deaths,  espe- 
cially among  our  children? 

I  believe  a  beginning  lies  in  the  Gun 
Safety  Act  I  have  introduced  today.  Its 
premise  is  simple.  It  says  we  will  treat 
firearms  as  a  consumer  product  and 
give  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  the  authority  to  regulate 
the  risk  of  injury  associated  with  guns. 
Two  devices  could  be  especially  effec- 
tive in  preventing  some  gun  accidents 
and  as  a  result  reduce  the  number  of 
accidental  deaths  and  injuries  from 
firearms. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  require  that  future  firearms 
be  manufactured  with  these  two  mech- 
anisms—a child-prooi  safety  device  and 
a  loading  indicator. 

Firearms  are  lethal  weapons,  and  it 
is  foolish  that  we  do  not  treat  them  as 
such.  Firearms  cause  accidental  deaths 
and  injuries.  A  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  estimated  that  for 
every  death  caused  by  an  accidental 
shooting,  there  are  another  105  injuries 
caused  by  accidental  discharges  from 
firearms. 

Many  of  these  deaths  and  injuries 
could  have  been  prevented  if  just  two 
safety  devices  were  added  to  firearms — 
the  child-proof  safety  device  and  an  in- 
dicator for  telling  if  there  are  bullets 
in  the  gun. 

In  the  1970's  and  1980's.  we  started 
treating  automobile  fatalities  as  a  pub- 
lic health  issue,  and  we  have  succeeded 
in  turning  the  numbers  around.  We  can 
and  we  must  do  the  same  thing  with 
firearm  fatalities. 

The  Gun  Safety  Act  will  provide  a  de- 
gree of  protection  to  persons  who  use 
firearms,  and  it  will  begin  to  reduce 
the  accidental  deaths  and  injuries  of 
children  caused  by  guns. 

We  must  begin  now  to  look  at  fire- 
arms as  a  public  safety  issue — if  not  for 
us  adults,  then  at  the  very  least  for  our 
children. 

Owning  firearms  carries  with  it  cer- 
tain responsibilities.  And.  our  first  re- 
sponsibility should  always  be  the  wel- 
fare of  our  children.  Until  we  have  gun- 
proof  children,  we  must  ensure  that  we 
have  child-proof  guns. 


D  1900 


U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
LAND  GRABS  IN  GUAM  MUST  STOP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
DeLauro).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Guam 
[Mr.  Underwood]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
am  outraged  that  on  October  1,  1993, 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  ac- 
quired title  to  370  acres  of  land  at 
Ritidian,  GU,  for  a  wildlife  refuge  head- 
quarters. This  land  grab  by  the  bureau- 
crats at  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
occurred  in  spite  of  strong  objections 
by  my  office  and  the  government  of 
Guam  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

The  people  of  Guam  will  not  stand 
for  this  land  grab  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  It  is  tragic  that  over  the 
past  50  years  on  Guam,  the  actions  of 
the  bureaucrats  continue  to  add  to  the 
historical  injustices  of  the  land  takings 
on  our  island  that  occurred  after  World 
War  II.  This  land  grab  represents  all 
that  is  wrong  and  all  that  is  destruc- 
tive of  good  intentions  by  the  Federal 
Government.  This  land  grab  obscures 
the  issues  of  whether  or  not  a  wildlife 
refuge  is  in  Guam's  interest,  and 
makes  the  basic  issue,  not  the  protec- 
tion of  animals,  but  the  blatant  dis- 
regard for  the  land  injustices  that  have 
occurred  on  Guam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Guam 
wapt  to  send  a  clear  message  today  to 

ie\bureaucrats  at  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  and  to  any  other  Federal 

ireaucracy  that  has  designs  on  our 
land — our  message  is  no  more  land 
gi^s.  We  will  fight  you  today,  we  will 
figlit  you  in  Congress,  we  will  fight  you 
in  the  courts,  and  we  will  not  let  you 
take  any  more  of  our  ancestral  lands. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  outrage 
that  has  erupted  on  Guam  over  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  land  grab,  you  must 
understand  that  the  45,000  acres  of  land 
that  the  military  owns  on  Guam  was 
acquired  by  means  that  do  not  with- 
stand the  most  basic  tests  of  fairness 
and  due  process.  You  must  remember 
that  in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  Guam  was  under  a 
naval  military  government.  The  bulk 
of  the  land  condemnations  occurred 
without  the  benefit  of  civilian  courts, 
without  the  benefit  of  civilian  lawyers 
to  advise  the  Chamorro  people,  and 
without  the  benefit  of  even  the  most 
basic  due  process  rights  afforded  to  any 
other  American  community.  Some  of 
the  tactics  used  by  the  military  land 
condemnations  reeked  of  intimidation 
and  fraud,  such  as  the  imposition  of 
land  taxes  by  a  naval  government  and 
then  the  subsequent  confiscation  of 
property  by  a  naval  tribunal  for  non- 
payment of  these  taxes. 

The  injustices  of  the  land  takings 
defy  reason.  The  people  of  Guam  have 
not    forgotten    these    injustices,    and 
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their  perspective  must  be  heard.  The 
Cruz  and  San  Nicholas  fanoilies  are  typ- 
ical of  those  who  were  told  their  lands 
were  being  leased,  not  sold.  The 
Villagomez  family  lost  7  hectares  and 
were  compensated  a  mere  $139.90.  The 
Anderson  family  was  too  patriotic  to 
object  and  lost  two  houses  in  the  old 
city  of  Sumay.  The  Limtiaco  family 
lost  beachfront  land  for  defense  pur- 
poses: their  land  is  now  a  USO  rec- 
reational park.  The  Iriarte  family  lost 
a  ranch  that  is  now  a  Navy  golf  course. 
The  Mendiola  family  was  threatened 
with  jail  for  objecting  to  the  con- 
demnations. The  list  of  personal  stories 
of  injustices  goes  on  and  on. 

Most  Chamorros  were  willing  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  military 
in  deep  gratitude  for  the  liberation  of 
Guam  from  enemy  occupation  in  World 
War  II.  But  does  such  good  will  deserve 
to  be  reciprocated  by  losing  one's  an- 
cestral homeland  as  the  price  for  lib- 
eration? The  tragic  experience  of  the 
people  of  Guam  in  World  War  II  did  not 
end  with  the  liberation  by  the  Amer- 
ican forces.  For  many  families,  the 
tragedy  included  losing  their  homes, 
their  ranches,  and  the  familial  lands  to 
the  ever-growing  military  bases.  To 
add  insult  to  injury,  the  compensation 
for  these  land  takings  were  not  based 
on  fair  market  value  formulas:  they 
were  arbitrary  and  totally  inadequate. 
The  result  of  the  condemnations  was 
that  the  military  literally  acquired 
45,000  acres  for  a  steal— for  $1.7  million. 
By  shortchanging  the  people  of  Guam 
for  the  value  of  their  land,  the  military 
also  ensured  that  many  Chamorro  fam- 
ilies would  not  only  be  landless,  but 
also  impoverished. 

Misrepresentations  were  made  by  the 
military  in  the  original  land  takings, 
including  the  often  repeated  promise  to 
the  landowners  that  the  land  would  be 
returned  to  the  people  of  Guam  when 
the  military  did  not  need  it  anymore 
Our  people  never  forgot  this  promise, 
and  now  that  the  land  may  in  fact  not 
be  needed  by  the  military,  we  are  hold- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  these 
promises. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  issue.  The 
people  of  Guam  will  not  tolerate  a  situ- 
ation where  military  lands  which  are 
now  excess  due  to  the  smaller  require- 
ments of  a  post-cold-war  era  are  being 
turned  over  to  other  Federal  bureauc- 
racies. The  historical  land  injustices 
cannot  be  corrected  by  exchanging  one 
Federal  land  baron  for  another. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
rationalizes  its  landgrab  by  saying  that 
the  Federal  property  laws  allow  them 
to  acquire  excess  military  lands  before 
these  lands  are  given  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam.  Is  this  the  precedent 
that  the  Federal  Government  wants  to 
make  on  Guam?  With  over  one-third  of 
our  island  used  for  military  bases,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  downscaling  of 
the  military  will  not  result  in  the  reso- 
lution of  the  historical  land  injustices. 


but  instead  will  result  in  mega-land- 
lords such  as  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  National  Park  Service.  To  this, 
the  people  of  Guam  say  "No." 

I  must  also  question  the  misrepresen- 
tations and  the  undue  haste  with  which 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  executed 
its  land  grab.  I  have  often  heard,  even 
at  the  highest  sources  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  that  the  Governor 
of  Guam  supports  the  transfer  of  the 
land.  I  have  personally  seen  Governor 
Ada's  letters  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  this  issue.  It  is  undeniably 
clear  that  the  Governor  has  always  op- 
posed the  transfer  of  the  370  acres  at 
Ritidian  for  the  purpose  of  the  wildlife 
refuge.  While  the  Governor  has  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  concept  of  a 
wildlife  refuge  on  Guam  as  a  alter- 
native to  a  more  restrictive  critical 
habitat,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
from  the  record  of  correspondence  that 
the  Governor  has  never  endorsed  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  land  grab.  I  must 
point  out  that  the  Governor's  position 
makes  sense  to  me — if  there  must  be  a 
wildlife  refuge  as  the  less  restrictive 
option,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  370 
acres  of  Ritidian  must  be  titled  to  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  As  for  as  the 
protected  species,  when  it  comes  to 
owning  title  to  the  Ritidian  land,  do 
you  think  the  birds  care  whether  the 
land  belongs  to  the  government  of 
Guam  or  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service? 

There  are  circumstances  surrounding 
the  Ritidian  land  transaction  that  are 
cause  for  concern.  Why  was  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  involved  in  nego- 
tiations with  private  developers  over  a 
year  ago  and  talking  about  land  ex- 
changes for  the  Ritidian  land  when 
they  did  not  even  have  a  title  to  the 
land  at  that  time?  Why  was  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  such  haste  to 
initiate  the  transfer  process  just  prior 
to  the  congressional  hearing  on  the 
Guam  Excess  Lands  Act  on  July  29. 
1993?  What  misrepresentations  were 
made  within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  assure  the  General  Services 
Administration  that  the  land  transfer 
was  supported  by  the  Governor  of 
Guam?  Did  the  Federal  Government 
comply  with  its  own  land  transfer  pro- 
cedures, or  were  shortcuts  used  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  land  was 
transferred  before  the  people  of  Guam 
could  be  alerted  to  this  travesty.  What 
happened  to  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  initiated  by  Secretary 
Cheney  requiring  that  the  government 
of  Guam  be  consulted  on  military  land 
transfers? 

I  visited  the  Ritidian  site  during  my 
trip  to  Guam  in  September.  I  went 
there  to  try  to  find  out  If  the  land  was 
already  lost  to  the  bureaucrats,  and  to 
try  to  assess  what  can  be  done  to  stop 
the  transfer.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  had  already  taken  up  residence 
In  their  headquarters  building.  Later, 
at  a  Guam  Legislature  hearing  for  the 
Ritidian    families,    when    it    was    an- 


nounced that  the  title  to  the  Ritidian 
land  was  already  acquired  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  as  of  October  1,  I 
saw  firsthand  the  deep  and  bitter  dis- 
appointment that  this  news  brought. 

The  bottom  line  is  this— this 
landgrab  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand.  It 
destroys  the  trust  needed  to  resolve 
the  land  issues  on  Guam,  and  it  defeats 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  seeking  to 
find  fair  comprehensive  solutions  to 
the  land  issues.  The  landgrab  has  been 
criticized  by  the  government  of  Guam, 
the  Ritidian  families,  and  the  people  of 
Guam.  Prominent  media  commentators 
on  Guam  have  joined  the  chorus  of  pro- 
test in  their  editorials  roundly  criticiz- 
ing the  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  histor- 
ical injustices  surrounding  the  land 
takings.  In  their  haste  to  implement 
their  wildlife  refuge,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  made  a  terrible 
mistake  which  must  be  undone.  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  legislation  to  reverse 
the  land  transfer  at  Ritidian  and  re- 
turn the  land  to  the  people  of  Guam.  I 
will  not  accept,  nor  will  the  people  of 
Guam  tolerate,  that  this  is  the  way  the 
bureaucracy  intends  to  exploit  the  ex- 
cess lands  process.  I  will  continue  my 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  Guam  land 
conference  so  that  a  comprehensive  so- 
lution to  the  Guam  land  issues  can  be 
forged.  But  I  will  not  let  these  370  acres 
slip  through  our  hands  and  into  the 
clutches  of  bureaucrats  who  fancy  a 
breachfront  headquarters  for  their  em- 
pire. If  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  a  valid  claim  on  Guam  land,  let 
them  come  to  the  Guam  land  con- 
ference and  make  their  case  openly  be- 
fore the  people  of  Guam.  But  I  will  not 
tolerate  side  deals  on  Guam's  land  to 
be  made  between  Federal  bureauc- 
racies. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  issue  has  served 
to  heighten  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  of  Guam  to  two  realities.  One,  is 
that  without  the  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment promised  in  the  Guam  Com- 
monwealth Act  that  is  before  this  Con- 
gress, that  Federal  agencies  will  con- 
tinue to  do  whatever  is  in  their  bureau- 
cratic self-interest  without  regard  to 
the  history  of  our  people  and  the  inter- 
ests of  our  island.  The  second  reality  is 
that  the  land  problems  will  not  just  go 
away,  and  that  if  anything,  the  pres- 
sures to  find  comprehensive  solutions 
have  become  greater  with  the  prospect 
that  the  survival  of  the  indigenous 
Chamorro  people  of  Guam  is  threat- 
ened and  that  the  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  government 
of  Guam  will  have  a  very  real  impact 
on  the  ability  of  our  people  to  thrive  in 
our  own  ancestral  homeland.  Perhaps 
the  irony  is  lost  on  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  that  their  efforts  to  ac- 
quire the  370  acres  of  Ritidian,  and  to 
establish  a  28,000-acre  wildlife  refuge 
threatens  the  survival  of  the  Chamorro 
people.  And  while  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  affords  itself  the  luxury  of  370 
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acres  of  land  for  Its  own  convenience. 
and  25  acres  per  endangered  bird  on 
Guam.  I  have  to  wonder  what  is  the  al- 
location for  an  endangered  people?  And 
finally.  I  have  to  wonder,  has  the  Fed- 
eral Government  lost  all  sense  in  its 
policy  on  Guam,  or  has  the  lack  of  a 
policy  caused  a  vacuum  so  great  that 
any  bureaucracy  can  impose  its  own 
will  on  our  people? 

Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Federal 
Government  to  revise  this  land  trans- 
fer and  to  return  the  Ritidian  land  to 
the  people  of  Guam.  I  stand  firmly  with 
the  people  of  Guam  in  opposing  this 
landgrab,  and  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible as  the  Delegate  from  Guam  to  re- 
verse this  monumental  mistake.  I  urge 
this  Congress  to  view  the  Ritidian 
landgrab  for  exactly  what  it  is— not  for 
the  protection  of  endangered  species, 
but  for  the  enhancement  of  a  bureau- 
cratic empire.  This  issue  must  be  re- 
solved, and  the  land  must  be  returned. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  B.^RTON  of  Texas)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Go.ss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EwiNG,  for  5  minutes,  on  October 
18,  19.  20.  21.  25.  26,  27,  and  28  and  No- 
vember 1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Mr.  DoouTTLE,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 14  and  19. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  for  5  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 14. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  MEEK)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Dixon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FINGERHUT,  for  20  minutes,  today 
and  on  October  13. 

Mr.  Underwood,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  CONYERS,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Menendez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


(at  thi 
and  t 


Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Ms.  Schenk. 
Mr.  Reed. 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.   Underwood) 
elude  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Reed. 

Schenk. 

Michel. 

Oilman. 

ACKERMAN  in  three  instances 

Hamilton. 

Walsh. 

Dunn. 

lipinski. 

Mr.  SCHIFF. 

Ms.  Harman. 

Mr.  FiSHr 

Mr.  Klein  In  two  instances. 


re- 
in- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Baker  of  California. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mrs.  Morella. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Meek)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  GORDON. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 


Ms. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    UNDERWOOD.    Mr.    Speaker. 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  •  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  22  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until 
Wednesday.  October  13.  1993,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

2003.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  his  re- 
quest for  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations of  $65  million  in  budget 
authority  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  support  public 
health  and  social  services  provided  in 
response  to  the  flooding  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  tributaries,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  103-75,  chapter  IV 
(107  Stat.  746)  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-147),  was 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1102.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  chapter 
44  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating'ito 
arbitration;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  103- 
284).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2632.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year  1994; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  103-285).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2840.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  copyright  arbitra- 
tion royalty  panels  to  replace  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  103-286).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONIOR;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  273.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3167)  to  extend 
the  emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program,  to  establish  a  system  of  worker 
profiling,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  103- 
287).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DERRICK;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  274.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1804)  to  im- 
prove learning  and  teaching  by  providing  a 
national  framework  for  education  reform;  to 
promote  the  research,  consensus  building, 
and  systemic  changes  needed  to  ensure  equi- 
table educational  opportunities  and  high  lev- 
els of  educational  achievement  for  all  Amer- 
ican students;  to  provide  a  framework  for  re- 
authorization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams: to  promote  the  development  and 
adoption  of  a  voluntary  national  system  of 
skill  standards  and  certifications;  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  103-288).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources.  H.R.  914.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate 
certain  segments  of  the  Red-  RT^er  in  Ken- 
lucky  as  components  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  103-281).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources.  H.R.  2650.  A  bill  to  des- 
ignate portions  of  the  Maurice  River  and  its 
tributaries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as 
components  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Systems:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
103-282).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAMILTON:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  S.  1487.  An  act  entitled  "Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1993  ";  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  103-283.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BROWN  of  California); 
H.R.   3254.   A   bill   to  authorize   appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas; 
H.R.  3255.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Cable  Tele- 
vision Consumer  Protection  and  Competition 
Act  of  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PETE  GEREN  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3256.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion   of   persons   convicted   of  sex   offenses 
against  children:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  LOWEY: 
H.R.  3257.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  health  profes- 
sions schools  provide  adequate  education  to 
students  on  women's  health  conditions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  3258.  A  bill  to  assist  States  in  estab- 
lishing and  increasing  the  utilization  of  boot 
camp  prisons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Ms.  SHEPHERD  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Glickman); 
H.R.  3259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
allow  multijurisdictional  gang  task  forces 
the  opportunity  to  continue  to  receive  grant 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr  TRAFICANT: 

H.R  3260.  A  bill  to  require  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a 
study  regarding  the  ability  of  Mexico  to 
carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  and  the 
NAFTA  supplemental  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  3261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  Internal 
Revenue  Service  employees  shall  be  person- 
ally liable  for  litigation  costs  resulting  from 
arbitrary,  capricious,  or  malicious  acts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Way 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3262.  A  bill  to  impose  an  additional 
duty  on  imported  goods  and  to  provide  that 
amounts  equal  to  the  revenues  delivered 
therefrom  be  available  for  the  national 
health  care  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DERRICK: 

H.R.  3263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  authorize  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  to 
regulate  the  risk  of  injury  associated  with 
firearms:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By     Mr.     STARK     (for     himself     Mr 
Ramstad.  and  Mr.  Beilenson): 

H.R.  3264.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVI  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve 
work  incentives  for  people  with  disabilities; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McHALE: 

H.J.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  desigmating 
May   1.   1994,   through   May  7.   1994.   as    -Na- 
tional Walking  Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Ms.  SCHENK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  164.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  providing  social  services  for 
undocumented  aliens:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 
H.R.  323:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana  and  Mr 

SCHIFF. 

H  R.  439:  Mr.  Armey. 

H  R  562:  Mr.  Armey 

H.R.  796:  Mr.  ScoTT  and  Mr.  OLVER. 

H  R.  921:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner  and  Mr.  Foc- 

LIETTA. 


H.R  1025;  Mr  Pastor  and  Mr  Farr. 

H.R.  1031:  Mr  Synar,  Mr  Glickman,  Mr. 
Frost,  and  Mr.  Horn. 

H.R.  1039:  Mr  BACCHUS  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R  1055;  Mr  Sanders. 

H.R.  1164:  Mr   FlNGERHUT. 

H.R   1314;  Mr   McCollum. 

H  R  1342:  Mr  BACCHUS  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

H  R  1363:  Mr.  ToRKiLDSEN.  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  1406:  Mr   LaFalce. 

H.R.  1420:  Mr.  McDer.mott.  Mr.  Peterson 
of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Nadi.ER. 

H.R   1489:  Mr   Wynn. 

H.R.  1504:  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH. 

H.R.  1538:  Mr.  Berman  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R   1552:  Mr  Zeliff  and  Mr.  SCHIFF 

H.R.  1725:  Mr.  Greenwood.  Mr.  Gene  Green 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Canady,  and  Mr.  PORTMAN. 

H.R   1749:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R  1785:  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  2014:  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mrs,  CLAYTON,  and 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R  2095:  Mr   Klink. 

H.R  2215:  Mr  ARMEY. 

H.R.  2276:  Mr.  Reynolds. 

H  R  2312:  Mr   Poshard. 

H  R  2425:  Mr  Armey. 

H.R.  2457:  Ms.  WOOLSEY. 

H.R.  2554:  Mr.  Torricelli,  Ms.  Molinari, 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Saxton, 
Mr.  Sundquist,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Pallone, 
Mr.  Petri.  Ms.  Slaughter,  and  Ms.  Pryce. 
of  Ohio. 

H.R.  2591:  Mr.  FROST.  Mrs.  Maloney.  and 

Mr.  JKFFERSON. 

H.R  2860:  Mr.  Hastert. 

H  R   2880:  Mr   ARMEY. 

H  R  2884:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  FILNER.  Mr 
Edwards  of  California,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H  R.  2957:  Mr  GILCHREST,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
HOEKSTRA.  and  Mr.  ARMEY. 

H  R.  3005:  Mr.  Talent,  Mr  Rogers,  and 
Mr.  Gallegly 

H.R  3039:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H  R  3088:  Mr  Schumer. 

H  R  3138:  Mr.  Barcia  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Bishop,  and  Ms.  Furse. 

H.R  3212:  Mr.  Pombo,  Mr.  SOLO.MON,  Mrs. 
Roukema.  Mr  Heroer,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr. 
Stump,  and  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.R.  3236:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Holden.  Mr.  FlNGERHUT.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Dellums. 

H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Fields  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Klink. 
Mr.  LaRocco.  and  Mr.  Pallone. 


H.J.  Res.  191:  Mr  Martinez 

H.J.  Res.  212:  Mr  Glick.man,  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Sundquist.  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.J.  Res.  218:  Mr.  GiLCHREST.  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Clyburn,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Menendez,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Sanders. 
and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  246:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Gene  Green  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Tauzin.  and  Mr. 
Towns. 

H.J.  Res.  257:  Mr  HUTTO,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Greenwood.  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Blute. 

H.J.  Res  262:  Mr  McCrery. 

H.J.  Res.  265:  Ms  Slaughter.  Mr,  Dixon. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Horn,  Mr.  Greenwood,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mrs.  Thurman,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr. 
Levy,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Cra.mer,  Ms.  McKinney,  Ms.  Brown  of 
Florida,  Ms.  Byrne,  Mr.  Manton,  Ms. 
ScHENK,  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Skeen,  and  Mrs.  Mink. 

H.  Con.  Res.  147;  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine. 

H.  Con.  Res.  153:  Mr.  Kolbe  and  Mr.  King. 

H.  Res.  38:  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Skaggs,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Bishop  and  Ms.  Furse. 

H.  Res.  175:  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.  Res  237:  Mr  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr  Boehner,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Gunder- 
SON,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr, 
ROYCE.  Mr.  ScHiFF,  and  Mr.  Skeen. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3210 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
—Page  9,  line  5,  insert  the  words  "including 
the   metric  system  of  measurement"   after 
"education". 

—Page  9.  line  9.  insert  the  words  "including 
the  metric  system  of  measurement"  after 
"science". 


October  12,  1993 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SAMUELSONS  VIEWS  ON  HEALTH 
CARE  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  EnW\RD  PORrFJ^ 

Oi  ;  ,.- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  national 
debate  on  health  care  proceeds,  I  would  like 
to  submit  to  my  colleagues  an  editonal  by 
Robert  J.  Samuelson  concerning  his  views  on 
the  socialization  of  American  medicine.  Mr. 
Samuelson  raises  pertinent  economic  and  po- 
litical issues  we  will  face  as  we  decide  the 
rules  of  the  game  for  an  improved  health  care 
system. 

Socialized  Medicine  In  America 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

We  have  arrived  at  socialized  medicine  in 
America.  I  do  not  report  this  as  either  a  good 
or  bad  ev^t  but  simply  as  something  that 
has  happened  with  hardly  anyone  realizing 
it.  This  is  the  first  result — and  probably  the 
most  important — of  the  national  health  care 
debate  launched  last  week  by  President  Clin- 
ton. Our  politics  and  economy  will  never 
again  be  the  same. 

By  socialized  medicine.  I  mean  the  general 
belief  that  health  care  is  a  unique  sort  of 
service  that  government  must  ultimately  su- 
pervise. This  belief  is  now  widely  shared  by 
the  public  across  the  political  spectrum.  We 
have  effectively  decided  to  give  government 
the  job  of  running  a  seventh  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy (the  size  of  the  health  sector)  and  of  me- 
diating many  of  the  hard  moral  issues  (ev- 
erything from  mercy  killing  to  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive life-saving  technologies)  that  arise 
in  medicine. 

You  can  deduce  all  this  from  the  reaction 
to  Clinton's  speech.  The  criticism  of  it  has 
concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  details, 
albeit  important  ones.  Can  the  plan  really 
provide  universal  health  insurance  without 
increasing  costs?  Are  the  benefits  in  his 
package  too  generous — or  not  generous 
enough?  But  almost  no  one  has  questioned 
Clinton's  central  assertion  that  the  govern- 
ment must  guarantee  health  insurance  to  ev- 
eryone. 

We've  silently  resolved  that  who  gets 
health  care  should  not  be  settled  mainly  by 
the  "market"  (that  is.  how  much  money  you 
have).  Some  level  of  health  care  is  a  Tight." 
and  only  government  can  enforce  rights. 
What  we've  agreed,  as  a  society,  is  that  gov- 
ernment will  write  the  rules  for  health  care. 
We  haven't  yet  agreed  what  the  rules  will  be. 
The  debate  will  focus  less  on  basic  goals  than 
on  methods,  timetables  and  financing. 

If  you  doubt  this,  contrast  what's  happen- 
ing now  with  what  happened  in  the  mid-1960s 
when  Congress  created  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, the  programs  for  the  elderly  and  poor. 
Then,  the  American  Medical  Association  op- 
posed those  programs  on  the  ground  that 
government  was  intruding  too  deeply  into 
medicine.  No  more.  The  AMA  has  a  reform 
plan;  so  does  the  conservative  Heritage 
Foundation.  Both  accept  the  goal  of  univer- 
sal insurance.  Both  assume  that  only  govern- 
ment can  compel  it. 


The  socialization  of  U.S.  health  care  has 
actually  been  underway  for  decades.  Purely 
private  medicine  long  ago  vanished.  About  a 
quarter  of  us  already  have  government  insur- 
ance, mainly  through  Medicare  (36  million) 
and  Medicaid  (33  million).  People  with  em- 
ployer-paid insurance  have  tneir  health  care 
subsidized  by  government,  because  those 
policies  are  exempt  from  income  taxes.  (In 
1993  this  subsidy  is  worth  an  estimated  $43 
billion.)  These  lavish  subsidies  have  reflected 
the  growing  conviction  that  people  shouldn't 
be  denied  needed  health  care. 

Clinton  has  now  taken  us  the  last  step.  By 
proposing  universal  insurance — and  daring 
anyone  to  challenge  that  as  a  worthy  goal  of 
public  policy— he  has  forged  a  broad,  though 
ill-defined,  new  consensus.  He  forced  politi- 
cal protagonists  of  all  philosophical  stripes 
to  declare  themselves,  either  openly  or  by 
their  silence,  in  favor  of  health  care  as  a 
vague  right. 

The  overwhelming  public  response  to  all 
this  may  be:  Well,  it's  about  time.  In  many 
ways,  Clinton  is  merely  bringing  us  to  a 
point  reached  by  most  advanced  societies. 
Still,  the  advent  of  socialized  medicine 
ought  to  give  us  pause  on  two  grounds. 

First,  its  politics  will  be  highly  conten- 
tious. Every  part  of  the  health  industry  will 
seek  to  advance  its  interests  through  govern- 
ment. If  family  practitioners  feel  slighted, 
they'll  try  to  improve  their  incomes  and  sta- 
tus through  government  rules.  Those  who 
feel  threatened  (specialists,  drug  companies) 
will  try  to  prevent  punitive  measures.  These 
struggles  will  be  ferocious  because  the  eco- 
nomic interests  are  immense.  In  1991  health 
spending  totaled  $752  billion.  The  debates 
will  also  be  confusing,  because  self-intet:^ 
ested  arguments  will  be  presented  as  guaran- 
teeing patients'  rights  and  good  medicine. 

But  the  really  messy  aspects  of  health  care 
politics  will  involve  moral  issues.  When  gov- 
ernment mandates,  permits,  pays  for — or 
bars — certain  medical  practices,  it  inevitably 
involves  itself  in  intensely  personal  deci- 
sions where  Americans'  values  and  religious 
beliefs  may  differ  dramatically.  Government 
may  have  to  grapple  with  mercy  killing,  liv- 
ing wills  and  the  kinds  of  costly  life-saving 
technologies  that  should  (or  shouldn't)  be 
subsidized  and  paid  for.  Rationing,  by  any 
name,  won't  be  easy.  Politics  simply  isn't 
good  at  resolving  deeply  felt  values  ques- 
tions, as  the  fight  over  abortion  ought  to 
have  taught  us. 

Second,  the  economics  of  socialized  medi- 
cine could  be  disastrous.  Government  excels 
at  giving  things  away.  It  is  inept  at  restrict- 
ing or  revoking  its  giveaways.  One  purpose 
of  health  reform,  says  Clinton,  is  to  control 
runaway  health  costs.  Fine  rhetoric.  But 
most  of  his  public  emphasis  so  far  has  been 
on  new  benefits,  mainly  universal  health  in- 
surance. Even  now,  many  experts  doubt  his 
assumption  that  these  new  benefits  can 
largely  be  paid  for  with  "savings  "  in  other 
health  programs. 

It's  not  just  Clinton.  Most  politicians  are 
inclined  to  expand  public  benefits  while  dis- 
guising the  costs.  The  combination  of  Expan- 
sive employer  insurance  mandates  (requiring 
companies  to  provide  coverage)  and  lax  cost 
controls    could    actually    speed    the    rise    of 


health  spending.  Employer  mandates  make 
the  costs  less  visible  by  putting  them  outside 
the  federal  budget.  Given  Americans'  dis- 
trust of  government,  it  might  be  easy  to  ob- 
ject to  cost  controls  on  the  ground  that  gov- 
ernment is  being  meddlesome  and  intrusive. 
The  hard  decisions  involve  either  limiting 
benefits  or  finding  effective  ways  to  dis- 
cipline health  spending. 

Socialized  medicine  does  not  mean  that 
government  will  run  every  hospital  or  em- 
ploy ever,v  doctor.  Even  in  countries  with  na- 
tional health  insurance,  the  medical  complex 
often  remains  in  private  hands.  It  does  mean 
that  most  of  the  critical  decisions  about 
health  care  will  ultimately  be  settled  politi- 
cally. 

Our  impeding  debate  is  not  simply  a  choice 
between  Clinton's  plan  and  the  alternatives. 
It  is  really  the  start  of  something  new  in  our 
politics  and  social  history.  Almost  certainly, 
some  plan  will  pass.  Almost  certainly,  what- 
ever passes  will  be  modified,  perhaps  exten- 
sively, in  the  future,  as  we  react  to  how  It 
works.  Our  health  care  debates  will  be 
unending.  Socialized  medicine,  for  better  or 
worse,  will  be  what  we  make  of  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CH2M  HILL 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KOPETSKl 

OF  ORECO.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mr.  KOPETSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  pay 
tribute  to  CH2M  Hill  and  its  employees;  con- 
stituents I  am  proud  to  represent.  Founded  at 
Oregon  State  University  in  1946,  the  firm  of 
Cornell,  Howland,  Hayes  and  Merryfield  now 
employs  4,000  people  in  more  than  50  loca- 
tions lr|the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  October  1993  issue  of  Oregon  Busi- 
ness magazine  features  an  article  alx)ut  Or- 
egon's most  successful  privately  held  compa- 
nies. CH2M  Hill  ranks  No.  3  in  this  survey.  For 
the  RECORD,  I  include  a  copy  of  the  CH2M  Hill 
profile  and  recommend  it  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  sure,  whether  they  recognize  it 
or  not,  that  each  member  of  this  body  has  ex- 
perienced the  fine  work  product  that  is  CH2M 
Hill: 

CH2M  HILL 

Contrary  to  popular  perceptions,  CH2M 
HILL  Ltd.'s  success  does  not  come  from 
"large"  projects  for  "big"  clients.  The  ma- 
jority of  its  work  consists  of  small  projects 
for  businesses  and  public  agencies.  More 
than  60%  of  its  projects  in  1992  and  1993  in- 
volved fees  under  $20,000. 

While  CH2M  HILL  is  the  number  one  envi- 
ronmental engineering  firm  in  the  nation, 
the  key  to  its  success  is  its  ability  to  deliver 
diverse  technical  capabilities  to  meet  client 
needs.  With  approximately  75%  of  its  work 
coming  from  repeat  clients,  satisfied  clients 
represent  the  cornerstone  of  the  business. 

For  47  years,  CH2M  HILL  has  provided  Or- 
egon clients  with  innovative  services  in  air 
quality,  hazardous  and  solid  waste  cleanup, 
energy,  water,  wastewater  and  transpor- 
tation systems.  This  technical  breadth  pro- 
vides clients  with  "one-stop  shopping"  for 
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numerous  services.  Currently,  industrial  cli- 
ents are  takinfr  advantage  of  CH2M  HILL's 
air  quality  expertise  to  proactively  deal  with 
upcomine^|W»mitting  issues. 

The  CHEM  HILL  Ltd.  family  of  companies 
includes  Sk  Oregon  offices  of  CH2M  HILL. 
Inc..  Indust^l  Design  Corp.  (IDC);  and  Oper- 
ations Management  International  (OMI). 

The  companies  undertake  all  project 
phases,  including  concept,  design,  construc- 
tion and  operation.  Examples  include  CH2M 
HILL  Inc.s  permitting  and  environmental 
work  for  a  major  new  industrial  facility  to 
be  sited  and  built  in  the  Northwest;  IDC's  de- 
sign and  construction  management  services 
for  high-tech  firms;  and  OMI's  contract  oper- 
ations for  public-  and  private-sector  water 
and  wastewater  treatment  systems  such  as 
the  Roseburg  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

•Our  success  also  stems  from  our  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  Oregon  commu- 
nity. "  explains  Ray  Topping.  CH2M  HILL  s 
Oregon  Regional  Manager.  "We  educate  chil- 
dren in  the  roles  math  and  science  play  in 
the  world,  and  we  participate  in  civic  pro- 
grams that  give  something  back  to  our  com- 
munity." 


HONORING  ED  SHEEHAN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
lake  this  opportunity  to  |Oin  the  Greater  Johns- 
tov»n  Inter-Service  Club  m  recognizing  a  distin- 
guished resident  ot  the  Johnstown,  PA  area. 
Mr  Ed  Sheehan,  Sr. 

The  Greater  Johnstown  Inter-Service  Club 
Council  will  be  awarding  Ed  its  Annual 
Achievement  Award  this  year  because  ot  his 
work  as  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Stardyne,  Inc.  The  work  that  Stardyne  has 
done  in  producing  electro-optical  equipment 
for  our  Nation's  military  has  protected  count- 
less American  lives,  and  the  development  of 
this  technology  has  made  our  Armed  Forces 
more  effective  in  carrying  out  their  missions. 

Ed  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  devel- 
opment of  electro-optical  equipment,  from  his 
days  in  the  Department  of  Defense  night  vi- 
sion and  electro-optics  laboratories  to  his  cur- 
rent position  as  head  of  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced high-technology  firms  in  the  country. 
His  work  has  been  invaluable  to  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  him. 

I'm  proud  to  call  Ed  a  friend,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Greater  Johnstown  Inter-Service 
Club  Council  could  make  a  finer  choice  than 
Ed  Sheehan  Sr.,  for  its  Annual  Achievement 
Award.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  Ed  on  this  occasion,  and  I  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  success. 


HONORING  SISTERHOOD 
COMMUNITY  CENTER  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  ELIOT  L  ENCa 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  recognize  the  60th  anniversary 
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of  the  sisterhood  of  the  Community  Center  of 
Israel,  located  m  the  Bronx,  NY. 

For  SIX  decades,  the  Sisterhood  has  pro- 
vided devoted  service  to  its  synagogue  and 
community.  Community  Center  of  Israel  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  neighborhoods  surrounding 
Pelham  Parkway,  and  it  has  been  a  focal  point 
of  positive  efforts  to  enhance  the  lives  of  all 
the  people  in  the  area.  The  Sisterhood  has  al- 
ways been  an  essential  part  of  those  efforts. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents,  I  thank  all 
those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  effort 
to  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Community  Center  of 
Israel.  I  also  congratulate  them  on  their  ac- 
complishments and  with  them  many  more 
years  of  success. 


DALE  HOLLOW  LAKE:  50  YEARS  OF 
CONTRIBUTION 

HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mr  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years  ago, 
Tennessee's  beauty  was  greatly  enhanced 
and  its  upper  Cumberland  region  was  en- 
riched with  a  resource  that  dramatically 
changed  the  community.  Fifty  years  ago.  Dale 
Hollow  Lake  was  completed. 

Set  between  the  Obey  River  and  the  Cum- 
berland River,  Dale  Hollow  Dam  was  begun 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  March 
1942.  The  Corps  completed  the  impoundment 
in  June  1943.  Since  then  the  dam  has  saved 
an  estimated  S43  million  in  flood  damage  by 
taming  the  waters  that  repeatedly  flooded  the 
area  in  the  early  1900's.  This  early  success 
set  a  precedent  lor  later  Corps  projects  on  the 
Cumberland  River.  Additionally,  Dale  Hollow 
has  produced  energy  for  homes  and  busi- 
nesses throughout  much  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky. 

The  contributions  of  Dale  Hollow  Lake  go 
far  beyond  electncity  production  and  flood 
control.  Even  before  Dale  Hollow  was  provid- 
ing electricity  for  the  people  of  the  upper  Cum- 
tserland,  water  enthusiasts  began  flocking  to 
the  lake.  Each  of  the  next  50  years  haS'  seen 
increased  numbers  of  visitors  at  a  rate  that  at- 
tracted 3.6  million  to  the  lake's  27,700  acres 
last  year.  The  lake  and  its  nearly  620  acres  of 
poplar,  cedar,  and  oak  trees  offer  boating, 
camping,  hiking,  fishing,  and  a  complete  list  of 
outdoor  activities. 

Even  our  Nation's  most  beloved  symbol,  the 
American  bald  eagle,  feels  the  t>eauty  and  se- 
renity of  Dale  Hollow.  Brought  there  by  the 
Tennessee  Wildlife  Resources  Agency  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  years  ago,  the  majestic 
birds  have  flourished  and  thnved.  Annually 
thousands  of  visitors  travel  to  see  the  eagles, 
finding  91  in  1992. 

Other  wildlife  also  attract  visitors. 
Largemouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass,  white 
bass,  and  spotted  bass  swim  the  waters  of  the 
lake  and  dehght  the  skiMs  of  anglers.  With  the 
supervision  of  the  Tennessee  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Agency,  the  lake  also  includes  black 
crappie,  white  crappie,  bluegill,  walleye,  cat- 
fish, and  muskie.  Kentucky's  largest  muskie 
was  caught  in  Dale  Hollow;  it  weighed  43 
pounds.  A  smallmouth  bass — all   1 1   pounds 
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and  15  ounces  of  it — that  was  caught  there 
stood  as  a  world  record  for  several  years. 
Trout  also  inhabit  the  river  as  a  product  of  the 
Dale  Hollow  National  Hatchery,  the  largest 
producer  of  trout  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

These  recreational  attractions,  coupled  with 
the  warmth  of  the  people  who  live  near  the 
lake,  continue  to  mvite  visitors  back  to  the 
lake.  Last  year  alone  S68.5  million  was  con- 
tnbuted  to  the  economy  by  the  people  who 
took  advantage  of  Dale  Hollow.  Innumerable 
jobs  depend  on  the  lake,  and  innumerable 
families  depend  on  those  jobs.  The  area  is 
blessed  with  Dale  Hollow's  beauty,  and  Ten- 
nessee IS  blessed  with  the  area's  contribution 
to  the  economy. 

These  vital  contributions  will  be  celebrated 
on  October  15,  1993,  with  a  ceremony  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  at 
Dale  Hollow  Dam.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  that  celebration  and  in  continued  praise 
for  the  people  involved  in  the  creation  of  the 
lake  and  those  who  maintain  its  beauty. 


TOLEDO  AREA  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL  CELEBRATES  10  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 
Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  special 
pleasure  to  congratulate  the  Toledo  Area  Pri- 
vate Industry  Council  on  10  years  of  exem- 
plary service  to  the  citizens  of  northwest  Ohio. 
Over  the  past  decade,  the  dedicated  staff 
and  board  of  the  Toledo  Area  Private  Industry 
Council  have  delivered  quality  employment 
and  training  services  to  the  citizens  of  our 
community.  They  have  assisted  53,700  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  people  with  training 
and  education,  placed  over  13,800  people  in 
permanent  jobs;  provided  14,000  summer  jobs 
for  at-nsk  youth  through  their  Summer  Youth 
Employment  and  Training  Program;  and  as- 
sisted more  than  5,900  dislocated  workers 
through  job  retraining  and  job  placement  pro- 
grams. For  the  Toledo  Area  Pnvate  Industry 
Council,  linking  citizens  to  work  has  been  a 
full-time  mission. 

Northwest  Ohio's  economy  has  been  trans- 
formed over  the  past  10  years  and  the  Toledo 
Area  Private  Industry  Council  has  consistently 
led  the  fight  to  dignify  life  and  work  by  devel- 
oping employment  opportunities  and  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  our  community.  We  all  benefit  from 
their  fine  work  and  reputation  and  are  grateful 
for  their  dedicated  service.  I  know  I  join  with 
all  the  residents  of  northwest  Ohio  in  con- 
gratulating them  on  1 0  years  of  excellence. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT  OF  1993 

HON.  RK.K  BULtHtR 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1993 
Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced today  the  National  Science  Foundation 
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[NSF]  Authorization  Act  of  1993.  The  bill  pro- 
vides funding  authority  for  NSF  for  fiscal  years 
1994,  1995  and  1996,  at  the  overall  levels  rec- 
ommended by  the  Clinton  administration  for 
each  year.  The  bill  provides  for  substantial 
strengthening  of  the  Foundation's  research 
programs  and  addresses  the  serious  deterio- 
ration of  the  research  infrastructure.  The  pnor- 
ities  reflected  in  the  bill  will  enable  the  NSF  to 
work  toward  achieving  important  national  tech- 
nology goals. 

The  authorization  levels  in  the  bill,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  accompanying  chart,  will  allow 
NSF  to  increase  support  for  individual  inves- 
tigators and  ensure  that  new  research  oppor- 
tunities may  be  pursued  which  require  inter- 
disciplinary research  teams.  Sufficient  growth 
IS  provided  to  allow  NSF  to  participate  fully  in 
existing  and  planned  interagency  R&D  initia- 
tives of  national  importance,  including  global 
climate  change  research,  high  performance 
computing  and  networking,  advanced  mate- 
nals  and  processing,  biotechnology,  and  ad- 
vanced manufacturing. 

The  bill  continues  the  current  authorization 
of  S250  million  per  year  for  the  Academic  Re- 
search Facilities  Modernization  Program,  while 
imposing  the  requirement  that  the  first  Si  50 
million  of  funds  appropriated  to  NSF  in  fiscal 
year  1995  and  the  first  S200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1996  be  provided  for  the  facilities  pro- 
gram. Although  the   1988  NSF  authonzation 
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statute  that  created  the  facilities  program  au- 
thorized S890  million  over  5  years,  appropria- 
tions have  reached  only  $94  million.  The  fund- 
ing floors  placed  in  the  bill  for  the  facilities  pro- 
gram are  in  response  to  this  unacceptably 
slow  growth. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science  has  received 
testimony  over  several  years  on  the  serious 
deterioration  of  academic  research  facilities, 
and  on  the  adverse  effects  this  deterioration  is 
having  on  the  ability  of  universities  to  perform 
leading-edge  research.  The  approach  taken  by 
the  bill  will  reassert  the  importance  of  NSF's 
merit-based  facilities  program  and  fund  it  at  a 
level  that  will  genuinely  begin  to  address  this 
unmet  need. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that  the  scale  of  the 
facilities  shortfall — estimated  at  SIO  billion — is 
too  great  to  be  met  solely  with  the  resources 
available  to  NSF.  A  provision  is  included  to  re- 
quire the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  to  develop  a  plan  for  a  multi-agency  fa- 
cilities program  to  include  estimates  of  fund- 
ing, by  agency,  and  the  time  frame  necessary 
in  order  to  relieve  substantially  the  backlog  of 
substandard  facilities.  The  plan  must  also  in- 
clude the  procedures  and  data  collection  steps 
necessary  to  measure  progress  in  improving 
the  condition  of  academic  research  facilities. 

Much  discussion  is  now  underway  concern- 
ing a  more  sharply  defined  mission  for  NSF 
and  on  the  program  prionties  that  should  be 

NSF  AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1993— FISCAL  YEAR  1994-95 

lln  millions  of  dollarsl 
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pursued.  In  order  to  provide  Congress  witn  a 
clear  statement  of  goals,  the  bill  requires  NSF 
to  provide  an  annual  report  containing  a  3- 
year  plan  highlighting  expected  areas  of  pro- 
gram emphasis,  including  research  initiatives 
under  development,  and  containing  criteria 
and  procedures  for  assessing  progress  toward 
the  defined  goals.  A  separate,  related  require- 
ment in  the  bill  calls  for  the  development  and 
annual  updating  of  a  5-year  plan  for  new  con- 
struction of  NSF  national  research  facilities 
and  upgrades  to  existing  national  facilities. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  provisions  to 
strengthen  NSF's  efforts  in  international  sci- 
entific cooperation.  NSF  is  given  authority; 
First,  to  make  grants  to  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations for  debt-for-science  exchanges; 
and  second,  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
binational  and  multinational  endowed  science 
foundations,  such  as  the  United  States-Mexico 
binational  endowment,  and  to  participate  in 
their  operation  and  governance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  NSF  authorization  bill  pro- 
vides the  resources  and  defines  priorities 
which  will  allow  the  Foundation  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  support  basic  research  and 
education  in  science  and  engineering  and  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  research  potential.  A 
summary  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  follows 
my  statement. 
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Ciilical  IccD  Inst  ... 

IG  

NSf  Relocation  


1859  0 


2,204  8 


18  6 


2  009  8 


2713 

3119 

15  0 

285  0 

50 

362  0 

270 

389  2 

75 

2152 

2%0 

37  5 

2618 

217 

386  9 

482 

4480 

158 

2611 

3230 

23  7 

2890 

10  7 

4000 

384 

4560 

140 

4019 

448  5 

116 

4230 

53 

5160 

220 

5490 

65 

619  9 

7184 

159 

653  0 

53 

826  0 

26  5 

8920 

80 

89  5 

106  9 

194 

980 

95 

1280 

306 

1425 

113 

447  5 

556  1 

14  1 

5561 

14  1 

5561 

572J 

30 

500 

55  0 

100 

2500 

4000 

2500    . 

2S8.0 

1580 

163  1 

32 

1631 

32 

1800 

104 

205.0 

139 

63  4 

651 

27 

651 

2,7 

670 

30 

680 

15 

1110 

125  8 

133 

1258 

13  3 

1275 

14 

1320 

35 

1  0 

10 

10     . 

15 

50.0 

37 

41 
52 

108 

41 
52 

108 

42 
52 

24 

43 

52 

2.4 

Total 


2,733  6 


3,180  2 


16  3 


3.180  2 


163 


2,618  9  30  3 

362  0  27  0 

386  9  48  2 

4000  384 

5160  220 

826  0  26  S 

1280  306 

556 1     

2500    

1800  104 

670  30 

1275  14 

10     

4  2  24 

5,2    

3,809  9  19! 


2.877  2 


99 


4,1160 
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SUMMARY  OP  THE  NSF  AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF 

1993 

TITLE  I.  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  authorizations  provided  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  (NSF)  cover  3 
years.  FY  1994.  FY  1995  and  FY  1996;  the  ac- 
companying chart  shows  the  FY  1993  appro- 
priations levels,  the  FY  1994  request  levels, 
and  the  bill  authorizations.  The  bill  specifies 
that  $150  million  must  be  appropriated  for 
the  facilities  program  in  FY  1995.  and  $200 
million  for  the  proffram  in  FY  19%,  in  order 
for_any  other  funds  to  be  authorized  for  NSF. 

TITLE  II.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Annual  Report.  The  NSF  Act  of  1950  is 
amended  by  transforming  the  existing  NSF 
annual  report  to  Congress  into  a  3-year  stra- 
tegic plan  to  be  updated  annually. 

National  Research  Facilities.  The  Director  is 
required  to  prepare  and  submit  annually  to 
Congress  a  5-year  plan  for  new  construction, 
repair,  and  upgrades  to  national  research  fa- 
cilities. The  bill  prohibits  obligation  of  funds 
appropriated  for  national  facilities  costing 
in  excess  of  550  million  unless  the  funds  have 
been  explicitly  authorized. 


Eligibility  for  Research  Facility  Awards.  The 
Academic  Research  Facilities  Modernization 
Act  of  1988  is  amended  to  prohibit,  after  FY 
1995.  awards  to  any  institution  which,  begin- 
ning with  FY  1995.  receives  an  appropriations 
earmark  for  facilities  construction. 

Eligibility  for  Participation  in  Informal 
Science  Education  Activities.  All  science  muse- 
ums, regardless  of  location,  size  of  popu- 
lation served,  or  age  of  the  institution,  are 
designated  as  eligible  to  participate  in  NSF 
programs  for  support  of  informal  science 
education. 

Science  and  Engineering  Equal  Opportunities 
Act  Amendments.  Amendments  are  made  to 
the  Science  and  Engineering  Equal  Opportu- 
nities Act  to  authorize  assistance  to  mem- 
bers of  one  or  more  underrepresented  groups, 
to  make  explicit  NSF's  authority  to  support 
activities  that  encourage  increased  partici- 
pation in  science  and  engineering  of  persons 
with  disabilities,  to  remove  an  apparent  dis-  ' 
parity  in  the  authorities  provided  for  women/ 
and  minority  programs,  and  to  update  provi-l 
sions  governing  the  membership  and  struo' 
ture  of  the  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Science  and  Engineering. 


TITLE  III.  ACADEMIC  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
.MODERNIZATION 

Facilities  Modernisation  Plan.  The  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Pol- 
icy (OSTP)  is  required  to  develop  a  plan  for 
a  multi-agency  academic  facilities  mod- 
ernization program,  including  funding  levels 
by  agency,  specification  of  administrative 
procedures  and  guidelines  to  implement  the 
plan,  and  data  collection  requirements  to 
monitor  progress  in  upgrading  academic  fa- 
cilities. The  plan  must  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress within  18  months  of  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

Limitation  on  Obligation  of  Unauthorized  Ap- 
propriations. Obligation  of  funds  by  NSF  for 
academic  facilities  construction  is  prohib- 
ited unless  the  funds  are  awarded  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Academic  Research  Facili- 
ties Modernization  Act  of  1988  or  are  explic- 
itly authorized. 

TITLE  IV.  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC 
COOP'E  RATION 

Debt-For-Science  Exchanges.  The  Director  is 
given  authority  to  make  grants  for  debt 
swaps  for  support  of  scientific  research  and 
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education  accivities  subject  to  defined  condi- 
tions. 

Participation  m  Binational  and  Multinational 
Endowed  Saence  Foundations.  The  Director  is 
given  authority  to  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  Binational  and  Multinational  En- 
dowed Science  Foundations,  such  as  the 
U.S. -Mexico  Binational  Endowment,  and  to 
participate  in  their  operation  and  govern- 
ance. The  authority  is  contingent  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  foundation  meeting  stat- 
ed requirements. 

Report  on  International  Activities.  The  Direc- 
tor is  required  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress within  one  year  of  enactment  of  the 
bill  a  strategic  plan  for  all  activities  involv- 
ing international  scientific  cooperation. 


NATIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS  MEMORIAL  FUND 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELIA 

OF  M.\RYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  given  this  opportunity  to  salute  the  men 
and  women  who  have  served,  and  continue  to 
serve,  this  Nation  as  police  oHIcers.  Located  in 
Judiciary  Square,  not  lar  from  the  Capitol, 
there  is  a  monument  to  these  oflicers'  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  called  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Memonal. 

This  memorial  was  dedicated  on  October 
15,  1991.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  the  apprecia- 
tion that  we  have  for  all  of  our  Nation's  police 
officers,  especially  those  who  have  fallen  in 
the  line  of  duty.  This  memonal  includes  a 
"Pathway  of  Remembrance,"  where  the 
names  of  13,256  law  enforcement  officers, 
who  have  died  protecting  the  peace,  are  en- 
graved. 

We  must  all  recognize  the  sacnfice  that 
these  officers  have  made  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  Pnor  to  the  erection  of  this  me- 
morial, there  were  monuments  to  the  soldiers 
who  have  fallen  in  all  of  our  wars,  but  not  to 
those  who  are  waging  the  war  against  crime 
on  our  own  soil. 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  204  police  officers 
have  died  in  the  line  of  duty,  from  Officer 
Charles  Gall  of  the  Hagerstown  Police  Depart- 
ment, who  died  m  October  1866,  to  Michael 
Filer,  who  fell  m  August  1993  while  serving  in 
the  Montgomery  County  Police  Department. 
These  are  just  two  of  the  thousands  of  names 
that  are  engraved  on  the  "Pathway  of  Re- 
membrance." 

As  a  result  of  this  memorial,  we  all  have  a 
place  to  pay  our  resf>ects  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  fallen  while  in  service  to 
their  respective  communities  as  police  oflicers. 


BILL  WAKEMAN-LAFAYETTE 
CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  BAKER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

*■       Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mr.  BAKER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
today  in  recognition  of  Bill  Wakeman,  the  La- 
fayette Citizen  of  the  Year  for  1 993. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bill  Wakeman  was  bom  and  raised  in  Lafay- 
ette, and  has  served  his  community  actively 
ever  since. 

Mr  Wakeman  began  serving  Lafayette 
through  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as  a 
cubmaster,  scoutmaster.  Dad's  Club  Commit- 
tee chairman,  and  still  serves  as  a  merit 
badge  counselor. 

Bill  and  his  wife,  Bonnie,  have  been  long- 
time members  of  the  Parent  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation [PTA]  and  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Lafayette  Elementary  PTA. 

Bill  Wakeman  has  t>een  an  active  board 
member  and  now  is  serving  his  third  year  as 
president  of  the  Lafayette  Historical  Society. 
Bill  has  led  walking  tours  for  grade  school  stu- 
dents as  well  as  city  officials  and  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Bill  has  been  active  in  the  Lafayette  Im- 
provement Association,  serving  as  treasurer, 
vice  president,  and  4  years  as  its  president. 
Bill  Wakeman  has  t>een  a  frequent  participant 
in  Lafayette  City  Council  and  Traffic  Commis- 
sion meetings,  showing  his  dedication  to  La- 
fayette by  donating  his  time  and  input. 

Mr.  Bill  Wakeman's  record  of  tireless  service 
to  Lafayette  speaks  volumes  about  his  com- 
mitment to  his  community  of  friends  and 
neighlxirs.  Residents,  visitors,  and  businesses 
alike  owe  Bill  Wakeman  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  service  to  Lafayette. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues )0in  me  in  saluting  Mr.  Bill  Wakeman 
for  his  outstanding  accomplishments  and  con- 
tnbutions  to  Lafayette  and  Contra  Costa  Coun- 
ty 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  KAHAN— 
TOWNWIDE  FUND  OF  HUNTING- 
TON RECIPIENT  1993  CITIZEN  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Edward  Kahan  who  is  being 
honored  by  the  t)oard  of  directors  of  the 
Townwide  Fund  of  Huntington,  NY,  by  naming 
him  the  1993  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Huntington  in  1986,  Eddy 
has  committed  much  of  his  energies  to  a  vari- 
ety of  charitable  causes,  among  them  United 
Way.  Cancer  Care,  United  Jewish  Appeal,  and 
the  Jewish  Opportunity  Institute,  on  whose  ex- 
ecutive board  he  serves. 

Eddy's  reputation  and  positive  attitude  have 
made  him  an  integral  part  of  the  Prudential 
Secunties'  senior  management  team.  His 
present  position  as  senior  vice  president  and 
regional  director  puts  him  in  charge  of  26  Pru- 
dential branches  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
Most  who  know  Eddy  describe  him  as  warm 
and  caring  and  want  to  work  extra  hard  for 
him.  Eddy  on  the  other  hand  encourages  his 
colleagues  and  his  corporation  to  follow  his 
example  in  the  support  and  participation  in 
local  charitable  activities. 

Eddy  IS  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who 
has  attained  a  perfect  balance  between  his 
commitment  to  community,  dedication  to  his 
profession,  and  devotion  to  his  family,  his  wife 
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Nancy,  daughters  Jodi  and  Jill,  brothers  Gerry 
and  Marvin,  and  parents  Evelyn  and  Bert. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  Edward  "Eddy"  Kahan  for  his  out- 
standing and  selfless  dedication  and  commit- 
ment. And  to  extend  our  best  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations on  being  named  1993  Citizen  of 
the  Year. 


TRIBUTE   TO    PATERSON,    NJ.    KEN- 
NEDY HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


HON.  HERB  KLON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  remarkable  achievement  by  the  adminis- 
trators, teachers,  and  students  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy High  School  of  Paterson,  NJ.  Their  col- 
laborative effort  allowed  the  school  district  to 
receive  a  $50,000  grant  to  develop 
Leadbusters  Project,  a  research  program 
which  will  help  stamp  out  lead  m  Paterson. 

Jane  Silverstein,  the  project  coordinator; 
Cathenne  Whitaker,  teacher;  James  Thner, 
teacher;  and  students  Gisela  Adorno,  Elias 
Ahadi,  Majiim  Ahmed,  Karen  Ancheta.  Jennifer 
Andresen,  Peter  Ashmeade,  Leonor  Ayala, 
Ximena  Clavijo,  Jose  Cotto,  Melissa  Cruz, 
Herosiane  Da  Silva.  Carlos  Echavarria.  Carola 
Fragosa.  Sonia  Garcia,  Anna  Maria  Giordano, 
Victor  Gonzalez,  Mural  Gurses.  Laura 
Haddad.  Joselito  Huertas,  Mohammed 
Hussain.  Radee  Jaber,  Myeshia  Jones, 
Darnell  Joyner,  Saidy  Lopez,  Tahesha  Mack, 
Sheila  Maisonet,  Tatiana  Meza,  Silvia  Quan, 
Randy  Ruiz,  Jessica  Sanches,  Rosalia 
Santafiore,  Miroslava  Tosic,  Azim  Uddin, 
Maribell  Vargas,  and  Soma  Velasquez  have  all 
worked  together  to  make  this  program  a  re- 
sounding success. 

The  Leadlbusters  Project  truly  piques  and 
maintain^  the  interest  of  high  school  students 
in  scienciB.  Students  are  utilizing  research 
techniques  learned  through  the  program  to 
test  water  and  soil  for  lead  pollution.  The  field 
of  science  is  no  longer  viewed  from  the  dis- 
tance, but  embraced  with  the  understanding  of 
Its  direc»  influence  and  impact  upon  the  stu- 
dents' lives.  Through  active  participation  stu- 
dents learn  to  use  sophisticated  analytical 
equipment  as  well  as  proper  latraratory  tech- 
niques. 

The  project  does  not  limit  the  capabilities  of 
its  students  but  attempts  to  encompass  a 
spectrum  of  fields  in  order  to  interest  as  many 
students  as  possible.  The  program  is  being 
filmed  by  journalism  classes  adding  the  media 
to  the  overall  program. 

I  heartily  congratulate  the  administrators, 
teachers,  and  students  of  Kennedy  High 
School  on  the  success  of  the  Leadbusters 
Project.  Ingenuity,  guidance,  interest,  and 
commitment  to  education  have  fueled  this  rev- 
olutionary program.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
joining  me  in  saluting  this  exemplary  group  of 
people. 


C 
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UKRANIAN  FAMINE 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1993 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  their 
history,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  known  fam- 
ine, impnsonment,  tyranny,  and  genocide  at 
the  hands  of  others. 

In  1933,  Joseph  Stalin  engineered  a  famine 
in  eastern  Ukraine,  resulting  in  the  death  of  7 
million  Ukrainian  men,  women,  and  children. 
That  millions  starved  in  a  nation  known  as  the 
"bread  basket  of  Europe,"  is  a  tragedy  history 
will  not  forget.  But  on  this,  the  601h  anniver- 
sary of  the  forced  famine.  Ukraine  is  no  longer 
a  victim  of  the  Soviet  stranglehold. 

Today  Ukraine  is  basking  in  the  sunlight  of 
its  new  independence.  Ukrainians  have  not 
suffocated  under  the  weight  of  their  nation's 
tragic  past  but  have  built  upon  that  experience 
the  foundation  for  a  bnght  and  prosperous  fu- 
ture. 

I  have  known  firsthand  the  warmth  and 
friendship  of  Ukrainian-Americans.  Their  de- 
sire to  live  as  free  people  brought  many  of 
them  to  the  Syracuse  area  and  to  other  places 
throughout  America.  We  share  their  joy  that 
the  blessings  of  freedom  are  now  being  felt  by 
their  family  and  friends  still  living  in  Ukraine. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment  and  wishing  him  the  best  in  the  years  to 
come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHICAGO  PARK 
DISTRICT  EMPLOYEE  PAUL  VOLTZ 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  Chicago  Park  District  employee 
Paul  Voltz  on  the  special  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  Voltz  came  to  the  Chicago  Park  District 
in  January  1962  and  has  worked  in  numerous 
positions.  He  served  as  physical  instructor  for 
Kosciuszko  Park,  playground  supervisor  of 
Hiawatha  Park,  park  supervisor  of  Hiawatha 
Park,  activities  supervisor,  area  supervisor, 
host  pari<  supervisor,  host  park  manager  and 
director  of  host  parks.  He  represents  the  high- 
est standard  of  public  service.  He  can  truly  be 
considered  a  friend  of  the  people  of  the  Chi- 
cago community  and  is  to  be  commended  on 
his  retirement  after  31  years  of  dedicated 
service. 

Mr.  Voltz  IS  a  recipient  of  the  Hiawatha  Park 
Youth  Program  Hubert  Founders  Award  in 
Recognition  of  Long  and  Outstanding  Service 
and  the  Hiawatha  Youth  Program  Appreciation 
Award  for  Outstanding  and  Dedicated  Service. 

Mr.  Voltz  graduated  from  Lindblom  Tech- 
nical High  School  in  June  1958.  He  attended 
Upper  Iowa  University  in  Fayette,  lA,  and 
Northern  Illinois  University  in  DeKalb.  IL. 

Mr.  Voltz  is  the  proud  father  of  Paul,  Nancy, 
Kathy,  and  David.  He  is  the  loving  grandfather 
of  Lauren  and  Jack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  commend  Mr. 
Voltz  for  his  tremendous  contributions  to  our 
community.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  saluting  him  for  his  many  years  of  commit- 


TRIBUTE  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
ACKERMAN  IN  HONOR  OF  LEE 
SUSSWEIN'S  70TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  praise  for  Lee  Susswein,  on  her 
70th  birthday  celebration. 

Lee  IS  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  emigrant, 
who  fought  in  World  War  I  in  the  United  States 
armed  services.  She  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  and  went  on  to 
be  a  lieutenant  for  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  II.  She  was  one  of  the  earliest  group  of 
patriotic  and  pioneering  women  who  served  in 
uniform. 

After  the  war,  Lee  married  Arthur  Susswein 
in  1946.  As  a  result  of  the  marriage,  Lee  was 
discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces  under  the 
rules  of  the  day. 

While  Arthur  attended  law  school,  she  went 
to  work  as  a  vocational  guidance  counselor  at 
the  YMCA  to  assist  returning  veterans  and 
she  also  sponsored  the  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion helping  TB  patients,  in  Queens. 

Through  the  years  Lee  Susswein  continued 
to  be  involved  with  community.  She  was  active 
at  her  family's  synagogue.  Temple  Bethel,  and 
she  was  both  a  member  of  the  social  action 
committee  and  was  vice  president  of  sister- 
hood. She  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
PTA. 

In  1969,  she  began  a  20-year  career  with 
the  New  York  State  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation. In  1983,  the  Long  Island  Rehabilita- 
tion Counselors  Association  honored  her  for 
her  outstanding  contribution  to  the  field  of  re- 
habilitation and  dedication  to  the  mentally  ill. 
Although  Lee  retired  in  1987,  she  has  still  re- 
mained intimately  involved  in  her  community 
and  her  volunteer  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  wish- 
ing Lee  Susswein  a  happy  70th  birthday,  and 
to  congratulate  her  for  many  years  of  selfless 
dedication  and  aid  to  the  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANGELO  BERTELLI 


HON.  HERB  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1993 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  of  rare  athletic  prowess  and  achieve- 
ment, Angelo  Bertelli.  Mr.  Berlelli  is  the  first  of 
Notre  Dame's  seven  Heisman  trophy  winners 
as  well  as  a  dedicated  Amencan  veteran. 

Angelo  Bertelli  is  living  proof  that  extraor- 
dinary talent  perfectly  matched  with  character 
can  exist,  although  Mr.  Berlelli  is  being  recog- 
nized for  his  successful  football  career,  he 
was  also  pursued  for  his  hockey  and  baseball 
skills  by  the  Boston  Bruins  and  several  big- 
league  baseball  teams.  However,  his  dream  of 
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playing  foottiall  at  Notre  Dame  prevailed  and 
carried  him  into  the  Heisman  voters  sights. 

As  a  quarterback,  Mr.  Bertelli,  led  the  Notre 
Dame  team  into  victory  by  winning  their  first 
six  games  by  an  average  of  more  than  38 
points  a  game.  His  athletic  prowess  even  im- 
pressed famed  sportswriter  Grantland  Rice 
who  compared  Notre  Dame's  1943  team  with 
the  Four  Horsemen  team  of  1924.  Rice  wrote: 

It  is  my  belief  that  Notre  Dame's  1943 
team,  with  Bertelli  in  action,  could  have 
beaten  the  1924  team  by  two  or  three  touch- 
downs and  wrecked  the  Four  Horsemen 
through  a  surplus  of  power,  deception,  and 
passing. 

The  sheer  talent  of  the  quarterback  dazzled 
the  Heisman  voters  so  that  the  trophy  was 
easily  won  based  only  on  the  six  games  he 
played  in  1943  with  471  votes  distancing  him- 
self and  the  runner-up. 

Mr.  Bertelli  was  unable  to  finish  the  season 
due  to  his  concern  for  the  safety  of  our  coun- 
try. Fulfilling  his  duty,  he  served  in  the  Marines 
during  world  War  II.  "I  was  disappointed,"  he 
said,  "but.  rememljer,  the  Nation  was  at  war. 
We  had  a  lot  of  patriottc  spirit.  The  loves  of 
my  life  always  had  been  Notre  Dame,  the 
Yankees,  and  the  Marines.  I  got  'em  all  but 
the  Yankees."  While  serving  in  the  war  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  Iwo  Jima  and  Guam. 

I  wish  Mr.  Bertelli  the  very  best  on  the  50th 
year  anniversary  of  his  Heisman  Trophy.  He  is 
an  outstanding  Clifton  resident  and  fine  neigh- 
bor. His  strong  sense  of  duty  married  with  his 
amazing  athletic  talent  have  inspired  others 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  joining  me  in  saluting  Angelo 
Bertelli. 


COMMENDING  PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD  LOS  ANGELES 


HON.  JANE  HARMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  Planned  Parenthood  Los  Angeles. 
Since  its  establishment  in  1965,  this  organiza- 
tion has  shown  extraordinary  leadership  in  the 
vital  effort  to  provide  high-quality,  low-cost  re- 
productive health  care  services.  In  addition, 
the  educational  programs  of  Planned  Parent- 
hood are  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  in  the 
prevention  of  unintended  teen  pregnancy. 
Quite  simply,  they  teach  young  people  respon- 
sible decisionmaking  atx)ut  sexuality. 

Just  yesterday,  October  11,  1993,  Planned 
Parenthood  Los  Angeles  opened  an  additional 
health  care  clinic  in  the  Lawndale  Medical 
Plaza  in  Lawndale.  CA.  This  clinic  will  resolve 
the  need  for  greater  access  to  reproductive 
health  care  for  the  residents  of  the  south  bay 
area  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Through  this  clin- 
ic, these  dedicated  people  will  provide  essen- 
tial services  and  education  to  women,  men, 
and  teens  in  Torrance,  Lawndale,  Redondo 
Beach,  Manhattan  Beach,  Hermosa  Beach, 
Inglewood,  Carson.  El  Segundo,  Gardena, 
Hawthorne,  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Rancho 
Palos  Verdes,  Rolling  Hills,  Rolling  Hills  Es- 
tates, Lomita,  San  Pedro,  Compton,  and  near- 
by portions  of  Los  Angeles. 
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The  clinic  will  offer  a  wide  range  of  repro- 
ductive health  services  including  premantal 
blood  testing,  prenatal  care,  all  forms  of  con- 
traception, pregnancy  testing  and  counseling, 
adoption  referrals,  breast  and  cervical  cancer 
screening,  and  detection  and  treatment  of  sex- 
ually transmitted  diseases.  These  services  are 
cntical  for  women  and  teens,  and  I  welcome 
the  facility  to  my  district. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Deidre  Mackey,  South  Bay  Center  manager, 
Candace  Lee,  director  of  clinical  programs, 
and  the  entire  staff  of  Planned  Parenthood 
Los  Angeles.  I  would  also  like  to  extend  my 
congratulations  and  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  Planned  Parenthood  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Directors,  including  board  president 
B.  Boyd  Might,  executive  director  Suellen  B. 
Wood,  and  medical  director  Gerald  S.  Bern- 
stem.  M.D. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
854TH  ENGINEER  BATTALION 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MOUNT  OLIVET 
BAPTIST  CHURCH  ON  ITS  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  .NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  con- 
gratulate and  pay  tribute  to  the  Mount  Olivet 
Baptist  Church  in  Peekskill,  NY,  as  its  pansh- 
ioners  celebrate  the  church's  100th  anniver- 
sary. The  Mount  Olivet  Church  serves  the 
community  tar  beyond  its  many  religious  ac- 
tivities. The  congregation  reaches  out  to  help 
others  through  a  tutoring  program,  a  food  dis- 
tnbution  program,  a  senior  day  care  program, 
a  youth  group,  and  even  a  scholarship  com- 
mittee. 

Throughout  my  years  as  Peekskill's  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress.  Mount  Olivet  has 
proven  itself  time  and  time  again  a  guiding 
force  to  the  entire  Peekskill  area.  The  man 
who  leads  the  congregation  is  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Franklin  Wiggins,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call 
a  tnend.  He  has  served  as  Mount  Olivet's  pas- 
tor since  June  1960.  An  accomplished  man. 
Reverend  Wiggins  holds  a  doctorate  of  admin- 
istration from  Virginia  College  and  Seminary, 
and  an  honorary  doctorate  of  divinity  from 
Shaw  Divinity  School,  He  has  served  m  the 
areas  of  human  rights,  educational  therapy, 
community  action  and  renewal,  ecumenical  re- 
ligious activities,  and  minority  involvement, 
and  entrepreneurial  development. 

I  join  the  congregation  in  celebrating  Mount 
Olivets  100th  anniversary,  and  commend  Rev. 
Dr.  Franklin  Wiggins  lor  his  personal  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  to  serving  his  congregation 
and  community,  and  his  many,  many  suc- 
cesses achieved  throughout  his  service  at  the 
Mount  Olivet  Baptist  Church. 


HON.  BLNJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OK  .NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  854th  Engi- 
neer Battalion  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
IS  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary. 

In  our  Hudson  Valley  region  of  New  York 
State,  the  854th  provides  community  civil  engi- 
neering support  over  an  area  which  extends 
120  miles  on  both  side  of  the  majestic  Hudson 
River.  The  854th  has  units  in  Bullville,  NY,  and 
Tappan,  NY,  both  within  my  20th  Congres- 
sional District.  Additional  units  are  located  in 
New  Windsor,  just  outside  my  congressional 
district,  as  well  as  in  Kingston  and  Pough- 
keepsie. 

In  1943.  the  t>at1alion  began  its  distin- 
guished history  through  the  service  and  sac- 
rifice of  its  members  in  the  pacific  theater  of 
World  War  II.  In  the  50  ensuing  years,  this 
country  has  expenenced  numerous  conflicts, 
the  long  twilight  struggle  against  communism, 
and  the  adulation  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 
Through  it  all,  and  continuing  dunng  today's 
unsettled  world,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
854th  Engineer  Battalion  have  stood  ready  to 
answer  its  country's  call  should  the  need 
arise. 

The  golden  anniversary  of  the  854th  Engi- 
neer Battalion  will  be  celebrated  at  the  battal- 
ion's annual  dinner  dance  on  November  13. 
This  festive  occasion,  at  the  Stewart  Airport 
Officer's  Club  m  Newburgh,  NY,  will  t>e  one  of 
many  memories  as  well  as  promises  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  this  bnef  history 
of  the  battalion — submitted  to  me  by  H.  Robert 
Webb,  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.  Army  Resen/e,  the  cur- 
rent commanding  officer  of  the  854tfi — be  in- 
serted into  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point,  and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sa- 
luting this  courageous  battalion  whose  50 
years  of  service  have  been  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 

A  History  of  the  854th  Engineer  Battalion 
The  854th  Engineer  Battalion'  was  onra- 
nized  as  an  active  duty  unit  of  the  US  Army 
during  World  War  II.  Its  decorated  history 
began  half  a  century  ago  at  March  Field, 
California,  when  on  1  January  1943  it  was  ac- 
tivated as  the  854th  Engineer  Aviation  Bat- 
talion. The  unit  was  organized  under  the 
command  of  Major  Herbert  Brown  with  the 
mission  to  build  runways  in  support  of  what 
was  expected  to  be  a  long  and  arduous  air 
and  sea  war  against  Japan.  Eleven  months 
after  being  activated  the  Battalion  departed 
from  San  Francisco,  arrived  in  Hawaii  on  11 
December  1943.  and  continued  its  training  be- 
fore deployment  in  the  Pacific  Theater. 

In  early  1944.  the  Battalion  realized  its 
military  purpose  when  it  deployed  to  the 
Marshall  Islands  Within  two  weeks  the  Bat- 
talion built  500  feet  of  runway  using  the 
coral  deposits  found  around  the  island.  With- 
in a  month,  heavy  bomber  squadrons  were 


>  Special  thanka  to  the  researcher  and  original  au- 
thor of  the  Battalion's  hUlory.  Chris  Krelder.  Also 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Dick  Green.  Dick  Oerken.  the 
854th  Spearheaders  Association,  and  the  members  of 
the  8Mth  Engineer  Battalion  who  provided  Informa- 
tion for  this  brief  history. 
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operating  from  Kwajalein.  By  then  the  Bat- 
talion had  prepared  over  76  acres  of  runway. 
The  854th  continued  work  on  the  airfield,  ex- 
tending the  runway  constructing  taxiways,  a 
control  tower,  and  various  buildings  for  the 
base  at  Kwajalein  before  returning  to  Hawaii 
in  October  1944. 

Before  October  had  passed  the  854th  re-de- 
ployed to  the  island  of  Guam  in  the  Mari- 
anas. After  helping  Navy  Seebees  build  a  B- 
29  repair  depot  at  Depot  Field,  the  engineer 
unit  began  clearing  jungle  for  constructing 
the  massive  North  Field  on  the  island's 
northern  plateau.  Working  around  the  clock, 
they  first  built  the  10.500  foot  south  runway 
for  use  by  the  B-29  Super  Fortresses. This 
runway  was  used  for  raids  on  Tokyo  and 
other  targets  in  Japan.  By  the  end  of  April 
1945.  the  Battalion  had  completed  the  8,500 
foot  north  runway.  These  two  runways  today 
make  up  the  island's  Anderson  Air  Force 
Base.  In  June  1945,  the  854th  arrived  on  Oki- 
nawa, where  it  completed  Futema  Airfield 
and  built  a  6000-man  POW  camp  and  a  500-bed 
Army  hospital. 

For  its  efforts  during  World  War  II,  the 
854th  was  credited  for  participation  in  the 
Eastern  Mandates,  Western  Pacific,  and 
Ryukyus  Campaigns.  The  Battalion's  service 
was  so  important  to  the  war  effort  in  the  Pa- 
cific that  the  unit  was  dubbed  the 
"Spearheader  Outfit"  and  awarded  the  Meri- 
torious Unit  Commendation.  Despite  its 
commendable  performance  during  the  war. 
the  854th  Engineer  Aviation  Battalion  was 
inactivated  on  15  March  1946.  The  veterans  of 
the  Pacific  cimpaign  perpetuate  their  pride 
in  their  accomplishments  through  participa- 
tion in  the  854th  Spearheader's  Association. 

The  854th  Engineer  Aviation  Battalion  was 
reorganized  as  a  reserve  unit  on  4  March  1949 
when  it  was  reactivated  as  part  of  the  Orga- 
nized Reserve  Corps  with  Headquarters  in 
Brooklyn.  New  York.  Two  years  later  the 
Battalion  was  established  in  the  New  York 
Hudson  Valley  area  when  its  Headquarters 
moved  to  Poughkeepsie.  New  York.  In  1954 
the  unit  underwent  the  first  of  many  reorga- 
nizations. The  Battalion  was  converted  to 
■Maintenance"  status,  and  subunits  were  es- 
tablished with  B  Company  in  Newburgh.  C 
Company  in  Poughkeepsie.  and  the  15  mem- 
bers of  A  Company  meeting  at  the  Sheriffs 
office  in  Monticello.  In  October  1955.  the 
854th  was  reorganized  to  Reduced  Strength, 
which  mattered  little  since  the  companies 
averaged  only  50  men.  In  1957  the  854th  was 
redesignated  as  a  Heavy  &  Construction  unit 
and  then  returned  to  full  strength  in  mid 
1959.  Headquarters  was  moved  to  Kingston. 
NY.  using  an  old  Miron  Lumber  Company 
building  on  Route  9-W. 

During  the  Berlin  Crisis  of  1964-67  the  854th 
and  969th  Engineer  Battalions  were  called  to 
Fort  Drum  as  part  of  the  411th  Engineer  Bri- 
gade. Eventually,  the  969th  Engineer  Battal- 
ion was  chosen  to  be  activated  for  a  full  year 
at  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  and  the  854th 
stood  down  and  returned  home.  The  con- 
frontation soon  ended,  but  the  successful 
mobilization  caused  the  Reserves'  integra- 
tion into  national  war  plans. 

Throughout  the  1960s  and  70s.  the  854th  ex- 
perienced many  changes  and  improvements. 
Dietz  US  Army  Reserve  Center,  named  after 
a  World  War  II  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
recipient,  was  constructed  in  Kingston,  and 
the  Battalion's  Headquarters  occupied  it 
until  moving  to  the  Stewart  Army  Subpost 
in  1986.  A  fourth  company.  D  Company,  was 
formed  in  Kingston  and  took  up  residence  in 
the  new  facilities  as  well.  A  Company  was 
moved  to  a  previously  secret  signal  commu- 
nications center  in  the  rural  community  of 
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Bullville,  New  York.  The  Battalion  was  re- 
designated in  1963  from  Construction  & 
Heavy  to  simply  Construction  and  was  reor- 
ganized in  1966  to  new  manpower  and  equip- 
ment levels.  In  1967-68,  under  new  designa- 
tion as  Selected  Reserve  Forces,  the  units 
were  driven  to  be  ready  for  deployment  and 
gathered  for  96  4-hour  drills  per  year.  By  1969 
the  Battalion  frequently  conducted  engineer 
projects  at  scout  camps  around  the  Hudson 
Valley  during  drill  periods  and  completed 
numerous  projects  during  Annual  Trainings 
held  at  Fort  Drum. 

The  development  of  the  Total  Force  con- 
cept in  the  1980s,  which  heavily  relied  upon 
the  Reserve  Components,  resulted  in  further 
improvements  in  equipment  and  training  op- 
portunities for  the  854th.  The  Battalion  par- 
ticipated in  highly  successful  support  and 
construction  missions  such  as  a  rotation  at 
the  National  Training  Center  in  California, 
large  scale  exercises  and  training  evalua- 
tions at  Port  Pickett,  Virginia  and  Fort 
Drum,  intensive  individual  training  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  most  recently,  engineer 
projects  at  Forts  Clayton  and  Davis.  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  Back  home,  the  Battalion  con- 
tinued to  provide  community  civil  engineer- 
ing support  over  an  area  that  extends  120 
miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  River,  with 
units  in  Bullville.  Kingston.  New  Windsor. 
Poughkeepeie.  and  Tappan.  The  culmination 
of  the  improved  training  and  readiness  of  the 
unit  was  its  preparation  and  participation  in 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
Although  the  unit  was  not  activated,  over  60 
members  were  called  to  active  duty  and 
served  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  Many 
served  in  Saudi  Arabia  with  the  411th  Engi- 
neer Brigade. 

After  50  years  of  distinguished  service,  in 
time  of  war  and  peace,  the  854th  Engineer 
Battalion,  with  over  700  officers.  NCOs,  and 
soldiers,  continues  to  serve  with  pride.  The 
unit  is  dedicated  to  training  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nation,  while  providing  BEYOND 
MEASURE  service  to  our  community  and 
neighbors. 

COMMANDERS  OF  THE  BMTH  ENGINEER 
BATTALION  (CmH)  U.S.  ARMY  RESERVE 

LTC  Charles  Kennedy. 

MAJ  Thomas  Flynn. 

LTC  Carl  Hedman  (1957). 

MAJ  Peter  Sowa. 

MAJ  Bronislaw  Huidora  (1968). 

MAJ  Joseph  Paes  (1974). 

MAJ  Willet  (1977). 

LTC  Donald  Frazier  (1977-1979). 

LTC  William  Mercurio  (1979-1982). 

LTC  Anthony  Kropp  (1982-1985). 

LTC  Alfred  Rossi  (1986-1989). 

LTC  Bruce  Quinn  (1989-1992). 

LTC  H.  Robert  Webb  (1992-19     ). 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALLEN  COWETT, 
EAGLE  SCOUT 

HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1993 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amenca.  He  is 
Allen  Cowett  of  Troop  28,  Providence  and  he 
is  honored  this  week  for  his  noteworthy 
achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
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Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  of  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  merit  badges,  1 1  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
world,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
These  young  men  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project,  Allen  did  exten- 
sive restoration  work  for  the  Jewish  Home  for 
the  Aged  in  Providence.  Allen  made  repairs  to 
different  parts  of  the  building,  such  as 
patching  woodwork,  painting,  and  various 
other  n^or  structural  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Allen 
Cowett.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  Amenca  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  cnteria 
its  aspirants  must  meet.  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  connmitment  to  public 
service  of  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Allen  Cowett  will 
continue  his  public  service  and  in  so  doing  will 
further  distinguish  himself  and  consequently 
better  his  community.  I  join  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  family  who  this  week  salute  him. 


THE  COMMON  GOOD 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLI.N'OI.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1992.  Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin  of 
Chicago  delivered  the  homily  for  the  Red 
Mass,  celebrated  on  the  Sun(jay  prior  to  the 
first  Monday  in  October,  which  traditionally 
marks  the  opening  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
new  term.  Cardinal  Bernardin's  topic,  "Promot- 
ing the  Common  Good  Through  the  Practice 
of  Virtues,"  deals  with  the  relationship  be- 
hween  pnvate  virtues  and  the  public  good,  a 
topic  which,  in  my  view,  usually  does  not  get 
the  kind  of  serious  attention  it  deserves  in 
public  policy  debates.  I  commend  the  car- 
dinal's views  to  all  our  colleagues. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  RECORD 
the  text  of  the  homily.  "Promoting  the  Com- 
mon Good  Through  the  Practice  of  Virtues," 
by  Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin; 
Promotlng  the  Common  G(X)d  Through  the 
Practice  of  Virtues 
(By  Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin) 

My  dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord: 

I  am  grateful  to  Cardinal  Hickey  for  the 
invitation  to  be  the  homilist  for  this  year's 
Red  Mass.  sponsored  by  the  John  Carroll  So- 
ciety. This  Mass  on  the  Sunday  prior  to  the 
first  Monday  in  October,  which  traditionally 
marks  the  opening  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
new  term,  is  an  appropriate  occasion  for  us 
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to  gather  in  prayer.  We  ask  God's  guidance 
and  wisdom  for  the  President,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Congress,  the  Judiciary,  the  Dip- 
lomatic Corps,  and  all  who  serve  our  nation. 

The  scriptural  readings  we  have  just  heard 
give  us  the  image  of  a  vineyard.  As  described 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  this  vineyard  was  very 
valuable  property  which  symbolized  the 
wealth  of  the  land.  However,  his  parable  sug- 
gests that  this  wealth  had  not  produced  a 
just  society.  The  threat  that  the  vineyard 
would  be  turned  into  a  ruin  was  fulfilled 
quite  literally  after  the  Assyrian  invasions 
during  the  eighth  century  B.C.' 

Isaiah  used  the  song  of  the  vineyard  to  es- 
tablish why  judgment  was  appropriate  for 
God's  people,  and  to  show  that  their 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  continues  Isa- 
iah's image  of  the  vineyard.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  this  gospel  parable  is  made  clear  to 
us  by  its  connection  to  Isaiah's  song  of  the 
vineyard:  God  is  the  owner  of  the  vineyard; 
the  vineyard  is  the  community;  the 
vinedressers  are  the  religious  and  political 
leaders  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  community;  the  servants  who 
were  sent  to  the  vineyard  were  the  prophets.  / 
but  they  all  met  the  same  bad  fate.  The  son 
is  Jesus  Christ.  The  owner  expects  that  at 
least  his  son  (Jesus)  will  be  received  with  re- 
spect. In  fact,  he  receives  even  worse  treat- 
ment, to  the  point  of  being  killed.  His  mur- 
der is  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  message  by 
the  vinedressers,  the  leaders.^ 

The  threat  that  the  vineyard  would  be 
taken  away  and  given  over  to  others,  who 
live  in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  justice,  is 
a  cogent  reminder  for  us  who  exercise  leader- 
ship positions  in  our  religious  and  political 
communities.  If  we  do  not  act  as  responsible 
stewards  and  servants  of  the  communities  in 
our  care,  our  leadership  will  be  taken  away 
and  given  to  those  who  will  act  responsibly 
and  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  justice. 
(Those  of  you  who  face  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
election campaign  know  all  too  well  the  re- 
ality of  that  challenge!  > 

As  we  look  out  across  the  nation,  the  vine- 
yard in  our  care,  we  see  a  valuable  commu- 
nity of  people  with  a  wealth  of  talents  and 
resources.  But  it  is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion and  ruin  by  the  forces  of  violence  and 
narrow  self-interest.  Perhaps  now  as  never 
before,  people  in  many  of  the  communities  of 
our  nation  live  in  fear  of  crime.  Perhaps  now 
as  never  before,  human  life  cries  out  for  dig- 
nity and  respect  at  every  stage  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances— from  conception  to  natural 
death.  Perhaps  now  as  never  before,  our 
failings  as  individual  citizens  threaten  the 
common  good  of  the  vineyard  in  our  care, 
the  vineyard  of  our  nation. 

May  I  suggest  a  way  to  address  this  threat, 
a  way  which  will  entail  no  new  government 
programs,  no  new  laws,  and  best  of  all,  no 
new  expenditures  of  funds!  That  is  because 
the  means  I  suggest  are  not  political,  legal, 
or  financial,  but  spiritual.  My  suggestion  is 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  embark  on  a  concerted 
effort  to  promote  the  common  good  through 
the  practice  of  virtues.  Although  not  requir- 
ing any  new  government  programs,  new 
laws,  or  new  expenditures  of  funds,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  common  good  in  this  way  does 
call  for  a  change  of  focus,  a  change  of  empha- 
sis, a  change  of  direction,  a  change  of  atti- 
tudes, and.  most  of  all.  a  change  of  heart. 

When  considering  the  common  good,  it  is 
far  too  easy  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  seeing  the 
common  good  as  somehow  opposed  to  indi- 
vidual rights  and  freedoms.  This  is  a  false  di- 
chotomy since  individual  concerns  are  inher- 
ently contained  in  any  consideration  of  the 
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common  good.  The  common  good  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  good  of  not  respected.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  individual  Is  harmed  when 
narrow  self-interests  and  the  pursuit  of  pure- 
ly private  gain  are  pursued  without  reference 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

As  described  by  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil in  the  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church 
in  the  Modern  World.  "The  common 
good  *  *  *  is  the  sum  total  of  all  conditions 
which  allow  people,  either  as  groups  or  as  in- 
dividuals, to  reach  their  fulfillment  more 
fully  and  more  easily."*  Thus,  there  is  a  dy- 
namic relationship  between  the  individual 
and  the  rest  of  society  in  promoting  the 
common  good.  This  relationship  is  reflected 
In  the  law  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
says  that  "in  exercising  their  rights,  individ- 
uals and  social  groups  are  bound  by  the 
moral  law  to  have  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  their  own  duties  to  others  and  the 
common  good."* 

While  the  United  States  Constitution  has 
no  similar  provision,  the  common  good  does 
have  a  special  place  in  our  nation's  under- 
standing of  its  laws  and  system  of  justice. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  voted 
unanimously  against  adding  a  Bill  of  Rights 
to  the  Constitution,  considering  it  unneces- 
sary. It  was  not  that  the  delegates  were 
against  such  rights;  they  simply  considered 
the  matter  already  covered  inherently  in  the 
Constitution  and  its  parameters  for  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  nation.'  As  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton said,  an  enumeration  of  rights  "would 
sound  much  better  in  a  treatise  of  ethics 
than  in  a  constitution  of  government."'' 

As  we  all  know,  proponents  for  a  specific 
listing  of  protected  rights,  led  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  prevailed  within  two  years  of  the 
Constitution's  ratification  and  amended  the 
document  to  include  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  listing  has 
made  us  keenly  aware  of  the  individual 
rights  which  we  enjoy  in  this  country.  May  I 
suggest  that,  even  though  not  mentioned 
specifically  in  the  Constitution,  the  common 
good  is  a  fundamental  principle  which  serves 
as  a  basic  pillar  of  our  nation's  understand- 
ing of  its  laws  ais  system  of  justice. 

Just  as  respect  for  individual  rights  Is  in- 
herent in  promoting  the  common  good,  so 
also,  when  individuals  conduct  their  lives  in 
accord  with  the  virtues,  the  common  good  is 
promoted.  Perhaps  this  is  more  easily  seen 
by  considering  the  opposite.  When  individ- 
uals fail  to  live  their  lives  virtuously,  that 
is.  when  their  conduct  is  marked  by  a  life  of 
sin  and  vice,  then  society  as  a  whole,  and 
thus  the  common  good,  is  harmed. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Some  time 
ago.  a  philosophy  professor  wrote  an  article 
criticizing  the  way  ethics  is  taught  in  U.S. 
higher  education.  She  charged  that  social 
policy  questions  were  being  overemphasized 
with  little  or  no  attention  being  paid  to  pri- 
vate morality.  A  colleague  of  hers  objected 
to  the  article  and  alleged  that  "You  are  not 
going  to  have  moral  people  until  you  have 
moral  institutions."  Promoting  "bourgeois 
virtues"  instead  of  awaken'ng  the  social  con- 
science of  students  was  a  waste  of  time,  she 
said.  This  colleague  changed  her  mind,  how- 
ever, when  she  discovered  that  more  than 
half  of  her  students  had  cheated  on  a  social 
justice  final  exami"  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
question  of  both  personal  morality  and  so- 
cial justice.  One  without  the  other  will  not 
work. 

Although  it  may  be  impossible  to  provide  a 
list  of  virtues  upon  which  everyone  would 
agree,  the  ethics  of  virtue  has  certain  com- 
mon   features    which    primarily    involve    a 
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focus  on  individual  character:  Actions  are 
important  because  they  show  a  person's  val- 
ues and  commitments.  It  is  a  person's  good 
character  that  produces  practical  moral  de- 
cisions "based  on  beliefs,  experience,  and 
sensitivity,  more  than  on  rules  and  prin- 
ciples."' 

The  new  "Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  reflecting  our  Catholic  tradition, 
defines  virtue  as  "a  habitual  and  firm  dis- 
position to  do  good.  It  permits  a  person  not 
only  to  do  good  deeds,  but  also  to  give  the 
best  of  himself  or  herself."'"  We  distinguish 
virtues  as  being  human  and  theological. 

Human  virtues  are  attitudes,  dispositions, 
and  understandings  by  which  we  regulate  our 
actions,  control  our  passions,  and  guide  our 
conduct  in  accord  with  reason  and  faith." 
Four  virtues  are  called  cardinal,  not  because 
they  apply  only  to  Cardinals  (1).  but  because, 
coming  from  the  Latin  word,  cardo.  which 
means  "hinge."  all  other  virtues  depend  on 
these:  prudence.  Justice,  fortitude,  and  tem- 
perance, i 

Prudence  is  the  virtue  which  dispcKs  prac- 
tical reason  to  discern  in  every  circimistance 
our  true  well-being  and  to  choose  the  correct 
means  to  achieve  it.  St  Thomas  Aquinas, 
following  Aristotle,  described  prudence  as 
the  "right  rule  of  action.""  It  is  prudence 
which  directly  guides  the  judgments  of  con- 
science." 

Justice  is  the  moral  virtue  which  consists 
in  the  constant  and  firm  willingness  to  give 
to  God  and  neighbor  that  which  is  due.  Jus- 
tice disposes  one  to  respect  the  rights  of  all 
and  to  establish  in  human  relations  that  har- 
mony which  promotes  the  common  good  and 
fairness  respecting  all  persons." 

Fortitude  is  the  moral  virtue  which  se- 
cures strength  and  constancy  in  the  search 
for  well-being  when  faced  with  difficulties. 
The  virtue  of  fortitude  is  able  to  conquer 
fear,  even  fear  of  death,  so  that  a  person  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  or  her  own  life  in 
order  to  defend  a  just  cause.'* 

Temperance  is  the  virtue  which  moderates 
the  attraction  of  pleasures  and  provides  a 
balance  in  the  use  of  created  things.  Through 
temperance,  persons  are  able  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  instincts  and  appetites  of  the 
senses  and  maintain  their  desires  within  ap- 
propriate limits.'" 

The  human  virtues  are  rooted  in  the  theo- 
logical virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  They 
are  called  theological  virtues  because  their 
reference  point  is  God  himself,  leading 
human  beings  to  a  participation  in  God's  di- 
vine nature." 

Faith  is  the  theological  virtue  by  which  we 
believe  in  God  and  all  that  he  has  said  and 
revealed,  and  which  the  Church  proposes,  be- 
cause God  is  the  essence  of  Truth." 

Hope  is  the  theological  virtue  by  which  we 
aspire  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  to  the 
happiness  of  eternal  life,  placing  our  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  Christ  and  in  the 
assistance  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
rather  than  in  our  powers  and  abilities." 

Charity  or  love  is  the  theological  virtue  by 
which  we  love  God  above  all  else  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.^  Loving  one  another, 
the  disciples  imitated  the  love  of  Jesus."  For 
this  reason.  Jesus  said:  "As  the  Father  has 
loved  me.  so  I  have  loved  you;  live  on  in  my 
love  "  (John  15:12). 

Charity  is  greater  than  all  the  other  vir- 
tues.°  The  exercise  of  all  the  virtues  is  ani- 
mated and  inspired  by  charity.^  As  St.  Paul 
wrote.  "There  are  in  the  end  three  things 
that  last:  faith,  hope,  and  love,  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  love  "  (1  Cor.  13:13). 

Although  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  pastor 
in  the  context  of  A  Catholic  celebration  of 
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the  Eucharist,  my  message  of  promoting  the 
common  good  through  the  practice  of  virtue 
is  by  no  means  limited  only  to  Catholics.  In- 
deed, we  have  the  example  of  none  other 
than  St.  Paul,  who  relied  on  the  ethical 
teaching  of  the  Stoics  and  not  on  any 
uniquely  Christian  doctrine  when  he  wrote 
the  words  we  heard  in  today's  second  reading 
from  his  Letter  to  the  Philippians:  "'Your 
thoughts  should  be  wholly  directed  to  all 
that  is  true,  all  that  deserves  respect,  all 
that  is  honest,  pure,  admirable,  decent,  vir- 
tuous, or  worth  of  praise.  Live  accordingly 
to  what  you  have  learned  and  accepted,  what 
you  have  heard  me  say  and  seen  me  do.  Then 
will  the  peace  of  God  be  with  you"  (Phil.  4:8- 

9). 

Just  as  St.  Paul  did  not  assert  that  there 
was  anything  distinctively  Christian  about 
this  exhortation,  neither  do  I  contend  that 
my  call  for  promoting  the  common  good 
through  the  practice  of  virtues  is  uniquely 
Catholic  oc  even  Christian.  Nor  is  there  real- 
ly anything  novel  about  the  concepts  of  the 
common  good  and  the  virtues.  However,  we 
should  not  necessarily  expect  this  message 
to  have  great  popular  appeal.  As  Mark  Twain 
said.  "Virtue  has  never  been  as  respectable 
as  money .""  Nevertheless.  I  believe  that 
this  message  has  great  timeliness  and  neces- 
sity for  us  at  this  point  in  our  history. 

This  timeliness  and  necessity  were  recog- 
nized recently  by  three  organizations  rep- 
resenting some  100  million  American  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  A  joint  statement  issued  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  United  States  Catho- 
lic Conference,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America  said:  "The  common  good  is  an  old 
idea  with  a  new  urgency.  It  is  an  imperative 
to  put  the  welfare  of  the  whole  ahead  of  our 
own  narrow  interests.  It  is  an  imperative 
which  we  fervently  hope  will  guide  our  peo- 
ple and  leaders  at  this  new  moment.  It  is  an 
imperative  for  a  national  embrace  of  respon- 
sibility and  sacrifice,  of  compassion  and  car- 
ing as  building  blocks  for  meaningful  lives 
and  for  a  health  society.  We  believe  we  can 
and  must  do  better."" 

I.  too.  believe  that  we  can  and  must  do  bet- 
ter, and  I  echo  the  call  of  our  nation's  reli- 
gious leaders  that  our  "faith  communities 
must  continue  to  strengthen  our  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  engage  our  constituencies  in  study, 
dialogue  and  action  in  pursuit  of  the  com- 
mon good.  Let  then  the  leaders  of  our  nation 
pursue  this  call  and  pursue  its  direction  with 
urgency  and  creativity."^ 

May  God  who  has  begun  a  good  work  in 
you  bring  it  to  fulfillment. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  W.B.  HADLEY— 
RECIPIENT  OF  THE  KATHERINE 
HADLEY  HUMANITARIAN  AWARD 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKFJ^MAN 

OF  .NEW  YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1993 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  John  W.B.  Hadley  who  is 
being  honored  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Townwide  Fund  of  Huntington,  NY,  as  a  recip- 
ient of  the  Kathenne  Hadley  Humanitanan 
Award. 

Founded  in  1961  as  the  Huntington  United 
Fund  by  a  small  group  of  pnvate  citizens,  the 
Townwide  Fund  of  Huntington  has  raised  over 
$7,000,000,  which  has  been  distnbuted  to 
member  agencies,  all  of  which  provide  vital 
human  and  health  services  to  the  Huntington 
community. 

The  fund  depends  on  a  volunteer  board  and 
the  generosity  of  the  residents  of  Huntington 
for  support  of  its  fundraismg  efforts. 

Each  year,  a  quota  and  admissions  commit- 
tee meets  with  member  agencies  to  review 
programs  and  plans  to  assure  our  donors  that 
the  money  contributed  to  the  fund  is  returned 
to  the  community  in  the  form  of  services. 

John  W.B.  Hadley  is  well  known  for  the 
many  community  causes  he  supports.  His  tire- 
less efforts  and  important  gift  for  the  expan- 
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sion  of  the  Heckscher  Museum  was  an  Inspi- 
ration to  others  in  their  efforts  for  this  project 
to  become  a  reality.  John's  involvement  with 
the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Laboratory,  the  Nature 
Conservancy,  and  together  with  his  wife 
Robin,  Planned  Parenthood  of  Suflolk  County, 
the  Whaling  Museum  Society,  the  Huntington 
Choral  S(x;iety  and  the  Townwide  Fund  further 
exemplifies  his  strong  commitment  to  the  com- 
munity. The  fund  salutes  John  W.B.  Hadley 
with  the  Katherine  Hadley  Humanitanan  Award 
for  his  extraordinary  efforts  in  making  Hunting- 
ton, NY  a  better  place  to  live  and  work. 

The  Kathenne  Hadley  Humanitarian  Award 
is  named  after  the  late  Kathenne  Hadley, 
whose  generous  bequest  to  the  Townwide 
Fund,  a  decade  ago,  has  allowed  the  Fund  to 
grow  and  prosper.  The  awards  committee  is 
very  pleased  that  Mrs.  Hadley's  son  John  has 
been  chosen  as  the  inaugural  recipient  of  this 
award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating John  W.  Hadley  for  receiving  the 
Katherine  Hadley  Humanitarian  Award,  and  let 
us  commend  them  for  their  years  of  selfless 
dedication  to  the  community. 


TO  HpNOR  AN  ESTEEMED  AND 
ACCOMPLISHED  MAN 


HON.  LYNN  SCHENK 

OF  CALIFOR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1993 

Ms.  SCHENK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  constituent  and  a  fnend  on  his 
60th  birthday,  Dr.  Irwin  M.  Jacobs. 

It  IS  my  personal  privilege  to  recognize  Dr. 
Jacobs  for  his  wonderful  contributions  to  the 
San  Diego  business  community  and  the  great- 
er San  Diego  community. 

Dr.  Jacobs  received  a  bachelors  of  science 
degree  in  electrical  engineering  in  1956  from 
Cornell  University  and  the  masters  in  science 
and  doctor  of  science  degrees  in  electrical  en- 
gineering from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1957  and  1959,  respectively. 

He  is  an  outstanding  and  remarkable  man 
who  is  the  founder  and  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Qualcomm,  Inc.,  located  in  my  district  in  San 
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Diego.  Started  in  1985,  Dr.  Jacobs  has  led 
Qualcomm  through  a  pericxi  of  rapid  growth  to 
over  1000  employees  and  international  activi- 
ties in  mobile  satellite  communications  and 
digital  wireless  telephony. 

Previously  he  was  the  co-founder,  president, 
CEO  and  chairman  of  Linkabit  Corp.,  guiding 
the  company  from  fledgling  status  with  a  few 
part-time  employees  to  a  national  company 
with  over  1,400  employees  in  several  cities 
nationwide. 

He  has  been  an  academician,  holding  pro- 
fessorial posts  at  MIT  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Diego,  and  continues  to  hold  pres- 
tigious ties  to  the  academic  community. 

Dr.  Jacobs  and  his  wife,  Joan  have  also 
contributed  greatly  to  the  San  Diego  commu- 
nity as  generous  benefactors  of  the  arts,  Jew- 
ish groups  and  organizations,  as  well  as  the 
scientific  community  and  other  causes.  Dr.  Ja- 
cobs serves  on  the  txjards  of  the  San  Diego 
Symphony  Orchestra,  UCSD  Green  Founda- 
tion for  Earth  Sciences,  MIT  Enterprise  Forum, 
Jewish  Community  Center  of  San  Diego  and 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  San  Diego  Rep- 
ertory Theatre. 

Dr.  Jacobs  and  his  wife  do  not  participate  in 
these  activities  and  contribute  to  these  causes 
for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement,  but  do 
so  t>ecause  they  genuinely  believe  in  the  val- 
ues and  the  good  work  done  by  the  groups 
gnd  organizations. 

The  Jacobs'  seek  no  return  on  their  con- 
tributions other  than  the  continued  success  of 
these  organizations  and  their  programs  for  all 
of  San  Diego  to  learn  from  and  enjoy.  They 
view  these  contributions  as  an  ongoing  invest- 
ment in  the  community  which  they  love. 

On  a  more  personal  level,  for  all  of  his 
power  in  the  business  worid  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  community.  Dr.  Jacobs  is  a  mod- 
est and  decent  man.  All  that  he  accomplishes 
is  done  in  an  unassuming  manner.  He  is  truly 
one  of  the  most  special  men  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  know. 

I  am  so  honored  that  I  have  the  personal 
privilege  to  recognize  Dr.  Jacobs  on  this  spe- 
cial occasion.  I  am  honored  to  have  him  as 
one  of  my  constituents  and  pleased  to  call  him 
my  friend.  I  wish  the  entire  country  could  wish 
Dr.  Irwin  Mark  Jacobs,  a  wonderfully  happy 
60th  birthday. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Byron 
L.  DORGAN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

PR.\YER 

The  Chaplain,  thefTleverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D..bffered  the  follow- 
ing prayer:  y 

Let  us  pray: 

Eternal  God.  Lord  of  history,  Ruler 
of  the  nations,  the  Bible  is  very  pre- 
cise. "For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God: 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God."  (Romans  13:1)  Help  this  truth  to 
sink  into  the  minds  of  leaders  and  peo- 
ple alike— that  no  one  holds  office  ex- 
cept by  Your  ordination,  and  all  who 
do  rule  are,  therefore,  accountable  to 
You.  Inasmuch  as  You  use  means  to  ac- 
complish Your  sovereign  purpose, 
grant  that  those  who  seek  office  will 
conform  to  Your  standards  and  values. 
Grant  that  truth  rather  than  expedi- 
ency will  be  the  order  of  the  day  and 
that  the  Nation,  as  a  whole  and  in  all 
its  parts,  will  take  seriously  Your  sov- 
ereign reign  in  history  and  b^ond. 

Gracious  Father  in  HeaVen,  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that  we  need  a 
visitation  of  God  upon  our  Nation.  We 
need  spiritual  awakening.  We  need  to 
be  convicted  of  our  limited  secular  out- 
look and  made  aware  of  transcendent 
reality  which  gives  meaning  to  history. 
Quicken  us  in  our  spirits  that  our  ac- 
tions may  be  transformed. 

In  His  name,  who  is  the  Lord  of  life. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

u.s.  se.nate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  October  13.  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Byron  L.  Doro.\n,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DORGAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


SCHEDULE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  a  prior  order,  which  is  printed 
at  page  2  of  the  Calendar,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  consideration  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  time  between  now  and 
11:30  a.m.  will  be  for  opening  state- 
ments and  debate  only. 

At  11:30,  the  Senate  will  return  to 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Walter  Dellinger  to  be  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  1  hour  of  debate. 
From  12:30  p.m.  until  2:15  p.m.  today, 
the  Senate  will  be  in  recess  to  accom- 
modate the  respective  party  con- 
ferences. At  2:15  p.m.,  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  the  Dellinger  nomination. 

Following  that  vote,  at  2:35  p.m. 
today,  the  Senate  will  return  to  legis- 
lative session  and  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  a  number  of  amendments  to 
that  bill  and.  therefore.  Senators 
should  expect  lengthy  sessions  today 
and  tomorrow  and  during  the  day  on 
Friday,  as  we  attempt  to  make  good 
progress  on  this  bill.  I  know  the  man- 
agers have  been  patient  in  their  effort 
to  get  to  this  bill.  It  had  been  my  hope 
we  could  have  started  on  it  earlier,  but 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  we  were  un- 
able to  do  so. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  complete  ac- 
tion on  this  important  bill  as  soon  as 
possible  And,  therefore,  I  repeat.  Sen- 
ators should  be  prepared  for  rollcall 
votes  at  any  time  today,  following  the 
resumption  of  the  bill  at  2:35  p.m. 
There  will  be  a  vote  at  2:15  on  the 
Dellinger  nomination,  and  there  should 
be  lengthy  sessions  today,  tomorrow, 
and  during  the  day  on  Friday,  if  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. I  now  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  major- 
ity leader. 


Mass  mailing  registrations,  or  nega- 
tive reports,  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Office  of  Public  Records,  232 
Hart  Building,  Washington,  DC  20510- 
7116. 

The  Public  Records  Office  will  be 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  the  filing 
date  to  accept  these  filings.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  the  Public 
Records  Office  on  (202)  22'M)322. 


REGISTRATION  OF  MASS 
MAILINGS 

The  filing  date  for  1993  third  quarter 
mass  mailings  is  October  25,  1993.  If  a 
Senate  office  did  no  mass  mailings  dur- 
ing this  period.  Senators  should  please 
submit  a  form  that  states  "none." 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3116,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3166)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to 
be  inserted  are  shown  in  italics.) 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums 
are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994.  for 
military  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes, 
namely: 

TITLE  I 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Military  Personnel.  Army 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
interest  on  deposits,  gratuities,  permanent 
change  of  station  travel  (including  all  ex- 
penses thereof  for  organizational  move- 
ments), and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Army  on  active  duty  (except 
members  of  reserve  components  provided  for 
elsewhere),  cadets,  and  aviation  cadets:  and 
for  payments  pursuant  to  section  156  of  Pub- 
lic Law  97-377.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  402 
note),  to  section  229(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  429(b)).  and  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
[$21,571,207.0001  S21 .212.285,000. 

Military  Personnel.  Navy 

For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
interest  on  deposits,  gratuities,  permanent 
change  of  station  travel  (including  all  ex- 
penses thereof  for  organizational  move- 
ments),   and    expenses    of    temporary    duty 


•  This  "buUei"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Navy  on  active  duty  (except 
members  of  the  Reserve  provided  for  else- 
where), midshipmen,  and  aviation  cadets; 
and  for  payments  pursuant  to  section  156  of 
Public  Law  97-377.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  402 
note),  to  section  229(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  429(b)).  and  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
{$18,633,383.0001  S18.156.9S2.000. 

Military  Per.sosnel.  Marine  Corps 

For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
interest  on  deposits,  gratuities,  permanent 
change  of  station  travel  (including  all  ex- 
penses thereof  for  organizational  move- 
ments), and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Marine  Corps  on  active  duty 
(except  members  of  the  Reserve  provided  for 
elsewhere);  and  for  payments  pursuant  to 
section  156  of  Public  Law  97-377.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  402  note),  to  section  229(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  429(b)).  and  to 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  Military  Retire- 
ment Fund;  f $5.763.1 17.0001*5.75.5.272.000. 
Military  Personnel.  Air  Force 

For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
interest  on  deposits,  gratuities,  permanent 
change  of  station  travel  (including  all  ex- 
penses thereof  for  organizational  move- 
ments), and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Air  Force  on  active  duty  (ex- 
cept members  of  reserve  components  pro- 
vided for  el.sewhere).  cadets,  and  aviation  ca- 
dets; and  for  payments  pursuant  to  section 
156  of  Public  Law  97-377.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  402  note),  to  section  229(b)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  429(b)).  and  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retire- 
ment Fund;  [$15,916,937.0001  $15,662,809,000. 
Reserve  Personnel.  Ar.my 

For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Army  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  sections  265.  3021.  and  3038  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on 
active  duty  under  .section  672(d)  of  title  10. 
United  .States  Code,  in  connection  with  per- 
forming dut.v  specified  in  section  678(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  under- 
going reserve  training,  or  while  performing 
drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty,  and 
for  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps,  and  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2131  of  title  10.  United  .States  Code,  as 
authorized  by  law;  and  for  payments  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement 
Fund;  [$2.143.272.000U2./J<»..//(!.000. 
Reserve  Personnel.  Navy 

For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Navy  Reserve  on  active  duty 
under  section  265  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  while  serving  on  active  duty  under 
section  672((1)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
in  connection  with  performing  duty  specified 
in  section  678(a)  of  title  10.  United  .States 
Code,  or  while  undergoing  reserve  training, 
or  while  performing  drills  or  equivalent 
duty,  and  for  members  of  the  Re.serve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps,  and  expenses  author- 
ized by  section  2131  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  for  payments 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Re- 
tirement Fund;  ($1.565.838.0001*/ .5.50.959.000. 
Re.serve  Personnel.  Marine  Corps 

For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on  ac- 
tive duty  under  section  265  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  or  while  serving  on  active  duty 


under  section  672(d)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  in  connection  with  performing  duty 
specified  in  section  678(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  reserve 
training,  or  while  performing  drills  or  equiv- 
alent duty,  and  for  members  of  the  Marine 
Corps-flatoon  leaders  class,  and  expenses  au- 
thorized by  section  2131  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  for 
payments  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Mili- 
tary Retirement  Fund;  ($350,490.0001 
S311. 661.000. 

Reserve  Personnel.  Air  Force 

For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  sections  265.  8021.  and  8038  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on 
active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  in  connection  with  per- 
forming duty  specified  in  section  678(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  under- 
going reserve  training,  or  while  performing 
drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty,  and 
for  members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  and  expenses  authorized  by 
section  2131  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
as  authorized  by  law;  and  for  payments  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retire- 
ment Fund;  ($783,158.0001  $778,919,000. 
National  Guard  Personnel.  Army 

For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Army  National  Guard  while 
on  duty  under  section  265,  3021.  or  3496  of 
title  10  or  section  708  of  title  32,  United 
Slates  Code,  or  while  serving  on  duty  under 
section  672(d)  of  title  10  or  section  502(f)  of 
title  32.  United  States  Code,  in  connection 
with  performing  duty  specified  in  section 
678(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or 
while  undergoing  training,  or  while  perform- 
ing drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty, 
arid  expenses  authorized  by  section  2131  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  authorized  by 
law;  and  for  payments  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
($3,334,183.0001  $3,332,556,000. 

National  Guard  Personnel.  Air  Force 

For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Air  National  Guard  on  duty 
under  section  265.  8021,  or  8496  of  title  10  or 
section  708  of  title  32.  United  States  Code,  or 
while  serving  on  duty  under  section  672(d)  of 
title  10  or  section  502(0  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  in  connection  with  performing 
duty  specified  in  section  678(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  or  while  undergoing 
training,  or  while  performing  drills  or  equiv- 
alent duty  or  other  duty,  and  expenses  au- 
thorized by  section  2131  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  for 
payments  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Mili- 
tary Retirement  Fund;  ($1,215,935.0001 
$1,230,471,000. 

TITLE  II 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  army 

(INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS) 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Army,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  not 
to  exceed  $14,437,000  can  be  used  for  emer- 
gencies and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  approval  or  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  payments  may 
be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for 
confidential  military  purposes; 

($15,221,091.0001  $15,706,229,000  and,  in  addi- 
tion, ($880,200,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund 


andl  $150,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  Trans- 
action Fund:  Provided,  That  $450,000  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  the  1994  Memorial 
Day  Celebration  and  $450,000  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  the  1994  Capitol  Fourth 
Project.  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  paragraph,  not  less  than 
$6,500,000  shall  be  made  available  only  for  the 
Army  Environmental  Policy  Institute,  of  which 
$2,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only  for  a 
study  on  the  effects  of  depleted  uranium  on  the 
environment. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy 

I  INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS  i 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  as  author- 
ized by  law:  and  not  to  exceed  $4,667,000  can 
be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary 
expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
payments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of 
necessity  for  confidential  military  purposes: 
($18,097,782.0001  $19,845,083,000  and.  in  (addi- 
tion $1,092,700,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund 
andl  addition.  $150,000,000  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
Transaction  Fund(  Provided.  That„jB5QUX)0 
shall  be  available  only  to  connect  residences 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Naval  Air  >Var- 
fare  Center.  Warminster,  to  the  Warminster 
municipal  water  supply  systeml. 
Operation  and  Mai.vtenance.  Marine  Corps 

(iINCLUDI.NG  transfer  OF  FUNDS)! 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  as  authorized  by  law; 
($1,773,889,000  and.  in  addition.  $121,000,000.  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Defense  Busi- 
ness Operations  Fundi  $1,834,495,000. 

Operation  and  Mai.ntenance.  air  Force 

(INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS) 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  providecl  for. 
neces,sary  for  the  operation  and  mainte.nance 
of  the  Air  Force,  as  authorized  by  law;  and 
not  to  exceed  $8,787,000  can  be  used  for  emer- 
gencies and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  approval  or  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  payments 
may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity 
for  confidential  military  purposes: 
($18,305,447.0001  $19,107,389,000  and,  in  addi- 
tion. ($941,400,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund 
andl  $200,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  Trans- 
action Fundi:  Provided,  That  $15,500,000  shall 
only  be  used  to  operate,  maintain  and  en- 
hance the  Tactical  Interim  CAMS  and 
REMIS  Reporting  System  (TICARRS-92): 
Provided  further.  That  TICARRS-92  be  rees- 
tablished, with  direct  maintenance  data 
input,  as  the  supporting  system  for  at  least 
one  wing  each  of  F-15,  F-16.  and  F-117A  air- 
craft by  no  later  than  February  1,  1994:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  TICARRS-92  be  reestab- 
lished, with  direct  maintenance  data  input, 
as  the  supporting  system  for  all  F-15.  F-16. 
and  F-117A  aircraft  by  no  later  than  April  1. 
1994:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  operate.  - 
maintain  or  otherwise  support  an  automated 
maintenance  management  system  for  F-15. 
F-16.  and  F-117A  aircraft  other  than 
TICARRS-92  after  April  1.  1994:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading,  not  more  than  $9,538,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  a  grant  to  the  Women 
in  Military  Service  For  America  Memorial 
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Foundation,  Inc..  to  be  used  solely  to  pet^ 
form  the  repair,  restoration,  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  main  gate  structures,  center 
plaza,  and  Homicycle  of  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  These  funds  shall  be  made 
available  solely  for  project  costs  and  none  of 
the  funds  are  for  remuneration  of  any  entity 
or  individual  associated  with  fund  raising  for 
the  project:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading. 
$5,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only  for 
continued  environmental  restoration  of  the 
former  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base.  Pennsylva- 
nia!. 
Operatio.n  and  M.mntena.nce.  Defe.nse-Wide 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments*, as  authorized  by  law;  I$9.487. 133.0001 
S9.452.16S.0O0.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  may  be  available  for  the  CINC  ini- 
tiative fund  account;  and  of  which  not  to  ex- 
ceed $19,422,000  can  be  used  for  emergencies 
and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended 
on  the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  payments  may  be 
made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  for  con- 
fidential military  purposesl:  Provided.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  paragraph. 
$996,001,000  shall  be  made  available  only  for 
the  Special  Operations  Command:  Providea 
further.  That,  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph  $10,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  activities  to  support  the  clearing  of  land- 
mines for  humanitarian  purposes:  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph.  $427,705,000  shall  not  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  until  authorized  by  lawl: 
Provided.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading.  S58.000.000  shall  be  made  available 
only  for  aiding  school  districts  in  accordance 
with  authority  granted  under  sections  3(a) 
through  3(e)  of  Public  Law  81-S74  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph,  not  less  than  S50.000.000  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  the  Legacy  Resource 
Management  Program,  of  which  not  less  than 
S200.000  shall  be  rnade  available  for  the  Legacy 
Resource  Management  Program  fellowships 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  heading.  SIO.OOO.OOO  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  federally  owned  education  facilities  lo- 
cated on  military  installations. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  army 
Reserve 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Army  Reserve;  repair 
of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transportation; 
care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  procurement  of 
services,  supplies,  and  equipment;  and  com- 
munications; ($1,115,095,000:  Provided.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph. 
$19,505,000  shall  not  be  obligated  or  expended 
until  authorized  by  lawl  SI. 057. 740. 000. 
Operation  and  Maintena.nce.  Navy  Reserve 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Navy  Reserve;  repair 
of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transportation; 
care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  procurement  of 
services,  supplies,  and  equipment;  and  com- 
munications; I$807.200.0001  S761.137.000y.  Pro- 
vided. That  operational  control  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Personnel  Center,  including  its  func- 
tions and  responsibilities,  shall  be  under  the 
command  and  control   of   the   Commander. 


Naval  Reserve  Command:  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph. $31,400,000  shall  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended until  authorized  by  lawl. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve; 
repair  of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  travel  and  trans- 
portation; care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  pro- 
curement of  services,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment, and  communications;  I$86.855.000:  Pro- 
vided. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph.  $11,805,000  shall  not  be  obligated 
or  expended  until  authorized  by  lawl 
S75.125.000. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air  Force 

RESERVE 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve;  re- 
pair of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transpor- 
tation; care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  procure- 
ment of  services,  supplies,  and  equipment; 
and  communications;  I$l. 370.222. 000:  Pro- 
vided. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph.  $15,644,000  shall  not  be  obligated 
or  expended  until  authorized  by  law] 
SI. 333. 470. 000. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Ar.my 
National  Guard 

For  expenses  of  training,  organizing,  and 
administering  the  Army  National  Guard,  in- 
cluding medical  and  hospital  treatment  and 
related  expenses  in  non-Federal  hospitals; 
maintenance,  operation,  and  repairs  to 
structures  and  facilities;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  personnel  services  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau;  travel  expenses  (other 
than  mileage),  as  authorized  by  law  for 
Army  personnel  on  active  duty,  for  .Army 
National  Guard  division,  regimental,  and 
battalion  commanders  while  inspecting  units 
in  compliance  with  National  Guard  Bureau 
regulations  when  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chief.  National  Guard  Bureau;  supplying 
and  equipping  the  Army  National  Guard  as 
authorized  by  law;  and  expenses  of  repair, 
modification,  maintenance,  and  issue  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment  (including  aircraft); 
I$2.272.018.0001  S2. 2 16. 944. 0001:  Provided.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph. 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  a  Na- 
tional Guard  Outreach  Program  in  the  Los 
Angeles  School  District:  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph. $48,763,000  shall  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended until  authorized  by  lawl.  Provided. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing. S3.000.000  shall  be  made  available  only  for 
the  MEDRETES  program. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  air  National 
Guard 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Air 
National  Guard,  including  medical  and  hos- 
pital treatment  and  related  expenses  in  non- 
Federal  hospitals;  maintenance,  operation, 
repair,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  training  and  administration 
of  the  Air  National  Guard,  including  repair 
of  facilities,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
modification  of  aircraft;  transportation  of 
things;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  sup- 
plies, materials,  and  equipment,  as  author- 
ized by  law  for  the  Air  National  Guard;  and 
expenses  incident  to  the  maintenance  and 
use  of  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment.  In- 


cluding such  as  may  be  furnished  from 
stocks  under  the  control  of  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  travel  expenses 
(Other  than  mileage)  on  the  same  basis  as  au- 
thorized by  law  for  Air  National  Guard  per- 
sonnel on  active  Federal  duty,  for  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  commanders  while  inspecting 
units  in  compliance  with  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau regulations  when  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau; 
I$2,695.233.0001  S2. 686. 299. 0001:  Provided.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph. $3,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  the  operation  of  Air  National  Guard  C- 
130H  operational  support  aircraft  of  the  159th 
Air  National  Guard  Fighter  Group  and  the 
169th  Air  National  Guard  Fighter  Group:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  paragraph.  $30,000,000  shall  not  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  until  authorized  by  lawj. 
National  Board  for  the  Pro.motion  of 
Rifle  Practice,  army 

For  the  necessary  expenses  and  personnel 
services  (other  than  pay  and  non-travel-re- 
lated allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  except  for  mem- 
bers of  the  reserve  cgmponents  thereof  called 
or  ordered  to  active  duty  to  provide  support 
for  the  national  matches)  in  accordance  with 
law.  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  rifle 
ranges;  the  instruction  of  citizens  in  marks- 
manship; the  promotion  of  rifle  practice;  the 
conduct  of  the  national  matches;  the  sale  of 
ammunition  under  the  authority  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  4308  and  4311; 
the  travel  of  rifle  teams,  military  personnel, 
and  individuals  attending  regional,  national, 
and  international  competitions;  and  the  pay- 
ment to  competitors  at  national  matches 
under  section  4312  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  of  subsistence  and  travel  allowailces 
under  section  4313  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code;  not  to  exceed  $2,483,000. 

Court  of  Military  appeals,  Defense 

For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals; 
|$5.855.000|  S6.055.000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  can  be  used  for  official  representation 
purposesl;  Provided.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  paragraph.  $245,000  shall  not 
be  obligated  or  expended  until  authorized  by 
lawl. 

Environmental  Restoration,  Defense 

(INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS) 

For  the  Department  of  Defense; 
[$1,716,800.0001  S2. 207. 300. 000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  transferred:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  upon  determining 
that  such  funds  are  required  for  environ- 
mental restoration,  reduction  and  recycling 
of  hazardous  waste,  [research  and  develop- 
ment associated  with  hazardous  wastes  andl 
removal  of  unsafe  buildings  and  debris  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  for  similar  pur- 
poses (including  programs  and  operations  at 
sites  formerly  used  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense), transfer  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  appropriation  to  other  appropriations 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  the  Secretary  may  designate,  to  be 
merged  with  and  to  be  available  for  the  same 
purposes  and  for  the  same  time  period  as  the 
appropriations  of  funds  to  which  transferred: 
Provided  further.  That  upon  a  determination 
that  all  or  part  of  the  funds  transferred  from 
this  appropriation  are  not  necessary  for  the 
purposes  provided  herein,  such  amounts  may 
be  transferred  back  to  this  appropriation: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  heading,  not  less  than  $200,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  expedited 
cleanup    of    environmentally    contaminated 
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sites  and  only  in  accordance  with  a  com- 
prehensive plan  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

[Support  for  International  Sporting 
Competitions.  Defense 

[(INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS) 

[For  expenses  of  logistical  support  (includ- 
ing security  planning  and  services)  and  per- 
sonnel services  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  World  University  Games, 
the  1996  Games  of  the  XXVI  Olympiad,  and 
the  World  Cup  USA  Organizing  Committee, 
(other  than  pay  and  nontravel  related  allow- 
ances of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  except  for  members  of  the  Re- 
serve components  thereof  called  or  ordered 
to  active  duty  to  provide  support  for  such 
international  sporting  competitions),  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  provided  by  any  component 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  such  sport- 
ing competitions.  $6,000,000,  of  which  not  less 
than  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
1996  Games  of  the  XXVI  Olympiad,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  un- 
obligated balances  of  funds  appropriated  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1992  (Public  Law  102-172)  under  the 
headings  "World  University  Games"  and 
"Summer  Olympics"  and  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
1993.  (Public  Law  102  396)  under  the  headings 
•World  University  Games"  and  "Summer 
Olympics"  and  -World  Cup  USA  1994"  in 
title  II  of  that  Act  shall,  notwithstanding 
section  8003  of  Public  Law  102-172  and  section 
9003  of  Public  Law  102-396.  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  be  transferred  to  this  ap- 
propriation, to  be  merged  with  and  to  be 
available  for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the 
same  time  period,  as  this  appropriation:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  funds  so  transferred 
from  such  Acts  under  the  headings  "Summer 
Olympics"  shall  be  available  only  for  ex- 
penses for,  or  incurred  in  anticipation  of,  the 
support  provided,  or  to  be  provided,  to  the 
1996  Games  of  the  XXVI  Olympiad:  Provided 
further.  That  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  obligated  or  expended 
until  authorized  by  lawl 

SLWtMER  Olympics 

For  logistical  support  and  personnel  services 
(other  than  pay  and  nontravel  related  allow- 
ances of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Stales,  except  for  members  of  the  reserve 
components  thereof  called  or  ordered  to  active 
duty  to  provide  support  for  the  1996  Games  of 
the  XXVI  Olympiad  to  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Geor- 
gia) provided  by  any  component  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  1996  Games  of  the  XXVI 
Olympiad:  S2.000.000. 

WORLD  CUP  USA  1994 

For  logistical  support  and  personnel  services 
(other  than  pay  and  nontravel  related  allow- 
ances of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  except  for  members  of  the  reserve 
components  thereof  called  or  ordered  to  active 
duty  to  provide  support  for  the  World  Cup  USA 
1994  Organizing  Committee)  provided  by  any 
component  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
World  Cup  USA  1994  Organizing  Committee: 
S12.000.000. 

Humanitarian  .Assistance 

For  transportation  for  humanitarian  relief 
for  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  the  Kurdish 
population  and  other  minorities  of  northern 
Iraq,  and  the  people  of  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
acquisition  and  shipment  of  transportation 
assets  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  such  re- 
lief, and  for  transportation  and  distribution 
of  humanitarian  relief  supplies,  and  excess 
non-lethal   property;   [$15,000,0001  S48.000.000. 


to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1995[:  Provided.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  paragraph.  $15,000,000 
shall  not  be  obligated  or  expended  until  au- 
thorized by  lawl.  Provided.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  heading.  S30,0O0,0OO 
shall  be  made  available  only  for  Kurdish  relief 
activities,  of  which  S15,000.000  shall  be  made 
available  for  a  1993-1994  winterisation  relief 
program:  Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  heading.  SIO.OOO.OOO 
shall  be  made  available  for  activities  to  support 
clearing  of  land  mines  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. 

Former  Soviet  Union  Threat  Reduction 

For  assistance  to  the  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  inclu(ling  assistance 
provided  by  contract  or  by  grants,  for  facili- 
tating the  elimination  and  the  safe  and  se- 
cure transportation  and  storage  of  nuclear, 
chemical  and  other  weapons;  for  providing 
incentives  for  demilitarization;  for  establish- 
ing programs  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
weapons,  weapons  components,  and  weapons- 
related  technology  and  expertise;  for  expan- 
sion of  military-to-military  contacts;  for 
supporting  the  conversion  of  military  tech- 
nologies and  capabilities  into  civilian  activi- 
ties; and  for  retraining  military  personnel  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union;  $400,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.  Provided. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing. SIO.OOO.OOO  shall  be  made  available  only  for 
the  continuing  study,  assessment,  and  identi- 
fication of  nuclear  waste  disposal  by  the  former 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Arctic  region:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  transfer  authority  provided  in 
section  9110(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act.  1993.  shall  continue  to  be  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1994:  Provided  further. 
That  any  transfer  made  under  the  foregoing 
proviso  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  subfect  to  the 
limitations  and  the  reporting  requirements  stip- 
ulated in  section  8006  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  III 
PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT  Procurement.  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of  air- 
craft, equipment,  including  ordnance,  ground 
handling  equipment,  spare  parts,  and  acces- 
sories therefor;  specialized  equipment  and 
training  devices;  expansion  of  public  and  pri- 
vate plants,  including  the  land  necessary 
therefor,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and 
such  lands  and  interest  therein,  may  be  ac- 
quired, and  construction  prosecuted  thereon 
prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  procurement 
and  installation  of  equipment,  appliances, 
and  machine  tools  in  public  and  private 
plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and 
contractor-owned  equipment  layaway;  and 
other  expenses  necessary  for  the  foregoing 
purposes;  [$1,726,164.0001  SI. 125.303.000.  to  re- 
main available  for  obligation  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1996(:  Provided.  That  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  paragraph.  $219,627,000 
shall  not  be  obligated  or  expended  until  au- 
thorized by  lawl. 

Missile  Procurement.  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of 
missiles,  equipment,  including  ordnance, 
ground  handling  equipment,  spare  parts,  and 
accessories  therefor;  specialized  equipment 
and  training  devices;  expansion  of  public  and 
private  plants,  including  the  land  necessary 
therefor,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and 
such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  ac- 
quired, and  construction  prosecuted  thereon 
prior  to  approval  of  title;  and  procurement 
and   installation   of  equipment,   appliances. 


and  machine  tools  in  public  and  private 
plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and 
contractor-owned  equipment  layaway;  and 
other  expenses  necessary  for  the  foregoing 
purposes;  [$1,126,110,0001  S934.123.000.  to  re- 
main available  for  obligation  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1996[;  Provided.  That  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  paragraph.  $41,795,000  .shall 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  until  author- 
ized by  law]. 

Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked 
Combat  Vehicles,  army 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, and  modification  of  weapons  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  equipment,  includ- 
ing ordnance,  spare  parts,  and  accessories 
therefor;  specialized  equipment  and  training 
devices;  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  the  land  necessary  there- 
for, for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such 
lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired, 
and  construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to 
approval  of  title;  and  procurement  and  in- 
stallation of  equipment,  appliances,  and  ma- 
chine tools  in  public  and  private  plants;  re- 
serve plant  and  Government  and  contractor- 
owned  equipment  layaway;  and  other  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  foregoing  purposes; 
[$892,709,0001  S805.074.000.  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30.  19%[:  Pro- 
vided. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph.  $15.712.(XX)  shall  not  be  obligated 
or  expended  until  authorized  by  lawl. 
Procurement  of  Ammunition,  army 

[(INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDSll 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, and  modification  of  ammunition,  and 
accessories  therefor;  specialized  equipment 
and  training  devices;  expansion  of  public  and 
private  plants,  including  ammunition  facili- 
ties authorized  by  section  2854.  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  and  the  land  necessary  there- 
for, for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such 
lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired, 
and  construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to 
approval  of  title;  and  procurement  and  in- 
stallation of  equipment,  appliances,  and  ma- 
chine tools  in  public  and  private  plants;  re- 
serve plant  and  Government  and  contractor- 
owned  equipment  layaway;  and  other  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  foregoing  purpKJses; 
($620,787.0001  S610.174.000.  [and.  in  addition. 
$100,000,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  Conventional  Ammunition  Working  Cap- 
ital Fund  of  the  Department  of  Defense,!  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1996. 

Other  Procurement,  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, and  modification  of  vehicles,  including 
tactical,  support,  and  nontracked  combat  ve- 
hicles; the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  16  pais- 
senger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only; 
communications  and  electronic  equipment; 
other  support  equipment;  spare  parts,  ord- 
nance, and  accessories  therefor;  specialized 
equipment  and  training  devices;  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
necessary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein, 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  pros- 
ecuted thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and 
procurement  and  installation  of  equipment, 
appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Govern- 
ment and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay- 
away; and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the 
foregoing  purposes;  ($2,904,933,0001 

S2. 784. 4 74. 000.  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30,  1996, 

AIRCRAFT  Procurement,  Navy 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of  air- 
craft, equipment.  Including  ordnance,  spare 
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pares,  and  accessories  therefor;  specialized 
equipment:  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  the  land  necessary  there- 
for, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein, 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  pros- 
ecuted thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and 
procurement  and  installation  of  equipment, 
appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Govern- 
ment and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay- 
away.  [$5,664,216.0001  SS. 665. 6 15. 000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1996. 

Weapons  Proclre.ment.  N.avy 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of 
missiles,  torpedoes,  other  weapons,  other 
ordnance  and  ammunition,  and  related  sup- 
jjort  equipment  including  spare  parts,  and 
accessories  therefor;  expansion  of  public  and 
private  plants,  including  the  land  necessary 
therefor,  and  such  lands  and  interests  there- 
in, may  be  acquired,  and  construction  pros- 
ecuted thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and 
procurement  and  installation  of  equipment, 
appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants.  reser\'e  plant  and  Govern- 
ment and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay- 
away;  l$2.808.986.0001  S 2. 97 2. 906. 000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1996[:  Provided.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  paragraph.  $44,162,000  shall 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  until  author- 
ized by  law! 

Shipblildi.ng  .\sd  Conversio.n.  N.wy 

For  expenses  nece'fesary  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  conversion  of  vessels  as 
authorized  by  law.  including  armor  and  ar- 
mament thereof,  plant  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  and  installation 
thereof  in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve 
plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  procurement  of  critical, 
long  leadtime  components  and  designs  for 
vessels  to  be  constructed  or  converted  in  the 
future;  and  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  land  necessary  therefor, 
and  such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be 
acquired,  and  construction  prosecuted  there- 
on prior  to  approval  of  title,  as  follows: 

Carrier  replacement  program.  S3 .403 .600 .OW 
Provided.  That  these  funds  ihalt  not  be  oligated 
or  expended  until  authorized  by  taw. 

Refueling  overhauls.  $31,127,000; 

DDG-51  destroyer  program.  ($2,642,772.0001 
S2.610.9T2.000: 

LHD-1  amphibious  assault  ship  program. 
$893,848,000.  of  uhich  S50.000.000  may  be  avail- 
able for  advance  procurement  on  the  LHD-7  am- 
phibious assault  .ihip: 

(Mine  warfare  command  and  control  ship. 
$124,175,000:1 

Oceanographic  ship  program.  ($110,049,000: 
Provided.  That  pursuant  to  10  U  S.C.  section 
2304(c)(5).  the  last  vessel  of  the  T-.\GS  60 
oceanographic  research  ship  program  may  be 
procured  as  an  option  to  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  lead  ship  of  the  class: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  may  be  ob- 
ligate^ for  T-AGS  muliibeam  sonar  systems 
prior  t*  review  by  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priation^ of  a.- Navy  plan  detailing  compli- 
ance withHiJre  recommendations  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  set  forth 
in  his  decision  of  August  19.  1993  (Case  B- 
2S3l29)lS62.4a2.0OO. 

For  craft,  outfitting,  post  delivery,  (pro- 
duction design  support. 1  and  first  destina- 
tion transportation,  (and  cost  growth. 
S5X>.\3l.000l  S330. 104.000: 

In  all:  ($6,397,102.0001  S7. 332. 133. 000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 


1998:  Provided.  That  additional  obligations 
may  be  incurred  after  September  30.  1998.  for 
engineering  services,  tests,  evaluations,  and 
other  such  budgeted  work  that  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  final  stage  of  ship  construc- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  provided  for  the  construction  or  con- 
version of  any  naval  vessel  to  be  constructed 
in  shipyards  in  the  United  States  shall  be  ex- 
pended in  foreign  facilities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  major  components  of  such  vessel:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  herein 
provided  shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
any  naval  vessel  in  foreign  shipyards(:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  paragraph.  $1,236,914,000  shall  not  be 
obligated  or  expended  until  authorized  by 
lawl. 

Other  Procurement.  N.\\-v 

For  procurement,  production,  and  mod- 
ernization of  support  equipment  and  mate- 
rials not  otherwise  provided  for.  Navy  ord- 
nance (except  ordnance  for  new  aircraft,  new 
ships,  and  ships  authorized  for  conversion); 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  609  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only,  expan- 
sion of  public  and  private  plants,  including 
the  land  necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands 
and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title;  and  procurement  and  instal- 
lation of  equipment,  appliances,  and  ma- 
chine tools  in  public  and  private  plants;  re- 
serve plant  and  Government  and  contractor- 
owned  equipment  layaway:  ($2,980,815.0001 
S2. 794. 7 18. 000.  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30,  1996(:  Provided.  That 
of  the  funds  herein  provided  for  the  Com- 
puter Acquisition  Productivity  Program,  not 
less  than  $20,000,000  shall  be  available,  obli- 
gated, and  expended  only  for  automatic  data 
processing  investment  equipment  and  pe- 
ripheral equipment  and  related  software  for 
Defense  Accounting  Office  and  Naval  Com- 
puter and  Telecommunications  Station.  New 
Orleans,  the  Enlisted  Personnel  Management 
Center,  and  the  Naval  Reserve  Personnel 
Center:  Provided  further.  That  all  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  active  and  reserve  personnel 
central  design  activities  and  personnel  ac- 
counting programs  shall  be  managed  and  co- 
ordinated at  the  Enlisted  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Center  and  the  Naval  Reserve  Person- 
nel Center:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  provide  a  report  on 
establishing  a  full  service  finance  and  ac- 
counting operation  for  joint  reserve  func- 
tions at  the  Defense  Accounting  Office.  New 
Orleans  and  the  Naval  Reserve  Forces  Com- 
mand: Provided  further,  That  the  operations 
and  functions  of  the  Reserve  Financial  Man- 
agement System  shall  remain  colocated  with 
the  Commander.  Naval  Reserve  Force:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  paragraph.  $119,335,000  shall  not  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  until  authorized  by  lawl. 
Proclre.me.nt.  M.\rine  Corps 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  procure- 
ment, manufacture,  and  modification  of  mis- 
siles, armament,  ammunition,  military 
equipment,  spare  parts,  and  accessories 
therefor;  plant  equipment,  appliances,  and 
machine  tools,  and  installation  thereof  in 
public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant  and 
Government  and  contractor-owned  equip- 
ment layaway;  vehicles  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
including  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  96 
passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement 
only;  and  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  land  necessary  therefor, 
and  such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be 
acquired  and  construction  prosecuted  there- 
on  prior  to  approval   of  title;   ($527,754.0001 


S44I.056.0OO.  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1996(:  Provided.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph. 
$56,733,000  shall  not  be  obligated  or  expended 
until  authorized  by  lawl. 

aircr.\ft  Procurement,  air  Force 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  aircraft  and  equipment,  including 
armor  and  armament,  specialized  ground 
handling  equipment,  and  training  devices, 
spare  parts,  and  accessories  therefor;  special- 
ized equipment;  expansion  of  public  and  pri- 
vate plants.  Government-owned  equipment 
and  installation  thereof  in  such  plants,  erec- 
tion of  structures,  and  acquisition  of  land, 
for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands 
and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title;  reserve  plant  and  Govern- 
ment and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay- 
away; and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the 
foregoing  purposes  including  rents  and  trans- 
portation of  things;  ($6,887,201.0001 
S4. 017. 475.000.  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30,  1996(:  Provided.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph, 
not  less  than  $20,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  C-130J  aircraftl. 

Missile  Pr(X'irement.  Air  Force 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  missiles,  spacecraft,  rockets,  and 
related  equipment,  including  spare  parts  and 
accessories  therefor,  ground  handling  equip- 
ment, and  training  devices;  expansion  of  pub- 
lic and  private  plants.  Government-owned 
equipment  and  installation  thereof  in  such 
plants,  erection  of  structures,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and 
such  lands  and  Interests  therein,  may  be  ac- 
quired, and  construction  prosecuted  thereon 
prior  to  approval  of  title;  reserve  plant  and 
Government  and  contractor-owned  equip- 
ment layaway;  and  other  expenses  necessary 
for  the  foregoing  purposes  including  rents 
and  transportation  of  things;  ($3,845,354.0001 
S4. 127.514.000.  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1996(:  Provided.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph. 
$224,483,000  shall  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended until  authorized  by  lawl. 

Other  Procurement,  air  Force 

For  procurement  and  modification  of 
equipment  (Including  ground  guidance  and 
electronic  control  equipment,  and  ground 
electronic  and  communication  equipment), 
and  supplies,  materials,  and  spare  parts 
therefor,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  the  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  2  vehicles  required  for 
physical  security  of  personnel,  notwithstand- 
ing price  limitations  applicable  to  passenger 
vehicles  but  not  to  exceed  $180,000  per  vehi- 
cle: the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  710  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  of  which  695  shall  be 
for  replacement  only;  and  expansion  of  pub- 
lic and  private  plants.  Government-owned 
equipment  and  installation  thereof  in  such 
plants,  erection  of  structures,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and 
such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  ac- 
quired, and  construction  prosecuted  thereon, 
prior  to  approval  of  title;  reserve  plant  and 
Government  and  contractor-owned  equip- 
ment layaway;  ($7,336,918.0001  S7. 527. 084. 000. 
to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1996. 

Nation.\l  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipme.nt 

For  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  ammunition,  other 
weapons,  and  other  procurement  for  the  re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
($1,178,100.0001  S785.000.000.  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  1996(: 
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Provided.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph.  $184,825,000  shall  not  be  obli- 
gateti  or  expended  until  authorized  by  lawl. 
Procurement.  Defense-Wide. 
For  expenses  of  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments)  necessary  for  procure- 
ment, production,  and  modification  of  equip- 
ment, supplies,  materials,  and  spare  parts 
therefor,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  the  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  1  vehicle  required  for 
physical  security  of  personnel,  notwithstand- 
ing price  limitations  applicable  to  passenger 
vehicles  but  not  to  exceed  $180,000  per  vehi- 
cle; and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  438 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  of  which  420  shall 
be  for  replacement  only;  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  equipment,  and  installa- 
tion thereof  in  such  plants,  erection  of  struc- 
tures, and  acquisition  of  land  for  the  fore- 
going purposes,  and  such  lands  and  interests 
therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction 
prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title; 
reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contrac- 
tor-owned equipment  layaway; 
($1,557,344.0001  SI .602.726.000.  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30.  1996(: 
Provided.  That  the  funds  available  under  this 
heading  for  the  High  Performance  Computer 
Modernization  plan  may  be  used  only  for:  (1) 
the  execution  of  existing  contract  upgrade 
options  of  installed  stable  supercomputer  fa- 
cilities that  have  not  kept  technically  cur- 
rent; or  (2)  the  acquisition  in  open,  competi- 
tive procurements  of  architecturally  stable, 
fully  user-operational,  compatible  super- 
computers possessing  essentially  stable  sys- 
tem software,  which  have  been  successfully 
demonstrated  using  statistically  valid  sam- 
ples of  the  current  workload  of  the  labora- 
tories in  (juestion  without  substantive  re- 
programming  or  program  conversionl. 
(Defense  Production  Act  Purchases 

(For  activities  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense pursuant  to  sections  108.  301.  302.  and 
303  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2061);  $200,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be  obligated 
for  any  project  unless  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination has  been  made  in  accordance  with 
the  Defense  Production  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  release  of  funds  for 
any  project  not  previously  approved  by  Con- 
gress.1 

TITLE  IV 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST  AND 

EVALUATION 

Research.  Development.  Test  and 

Evaluation.  Army 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
($5,560,082.0001  S5. 275. 385. 000.  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30.  1995: 
Provided.  That  $2,000,000  shall  be  made  avail- 
able only  for  the  Center  for  Prostate  Disease 
Research  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute 
of  Research;  Provided  further.  That  $5,000,000 
shall  be  made  available  only  for  the  Center 
of  Excellence  in  Breast  Cancer  Research  and 
Training  at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Cen- 
ter, in  Bethesda.  Maryland(:  Provided  further. 
That  not  less  than  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
available  only  to  a  joint  research  partner- 
ship  involving   an   educational    institution. 


not  now  engaged  in  a  large  volume  of  basic 
research,  and  a  biomedical  research  insti- 
tute, including  a  working  arrangement  with 
Canadian  and  German  scientists,  for  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  a  new  insulin  deriv- 
ative for  the  treatment  of  diabetes  and 
hypoglycemia  in  the  dependents  of  active 
duty  military  members:  Provided  further. 
That  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  a  lyme 
disease  program:  Provided  further.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph. 
$142,941,000  shall  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended until  authorized  by  lawl  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading,  S15.000.000  may  be  made  available 
for  an  upgrade  of  the  Los  Alamos  Meson  Phys- 
ics Facility  Los  Alamos  Xeutron  Scattering  Cen- 
ter upon  the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  that  the 
project  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
enhancing  the  capabilities  of  United  States 
armed  forces. 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST  AND 

EvALu.^TioN.  Navy 
For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law: 
($8,604,777,0001  S7. 925. 369. 000.  to  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30.  1995(: 
Provided.  That  for  continue(l  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  at  the  National  Center 
for  Physical  Acoustics,  centering  on  ocean 
acoustics  as  it  applies  to  advanced  antisub- 
marine warfare  acoustics  issues  with  focus 
on  ocean  bottom  acoustics,  seismic  coupling, 
sea-surface  and  bottom  scattering,  oceanic 
ambient  noise,  underwater  sound  propaga- 
tion, bubble  related  ambient  noise,  acous- 
tically active  surfaces,  machinery  noise, 
propagation  physics,  solid  state  acoustics, 
electrorheological  fluids,  transducer  develop- 
ment, ultrasonic  sensors,  and  other  such 
projects  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  $1,000,000 
shall  be  made  available,  as  a  grant,  to  the 
Mississippi  Resource  Development  Corpora- 
tion, of  which  not  to  exceed  $250,000  of  such 
sum  may  be  used  to  provide  such  special 
equipment  as  may  be  required  for  particular 
projects:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  develop  or  purchase 
equipment  for  an  Aegis  destroyer  variant 
(commonly  known  as  -Flight  IIA")  whose 
initial  operating  capability  is  budgeted  to  be 
achieved  prior  to  the  initial  operating  capa- 
bility of  the  Ship  Self-Defense  program,  nor 
to  develop  sensor,  processor,  or  display  capa- 
bilities which  duplicate  in  any  way  those 
being  developed  in  the  Ship  Self-Defense  pro- 
gram: Provided  further.  That  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  paragraph  for  Aegis  Combat 
System  Engineering  tactical  display  sim- 
plification may  be  obligated  only  to  develop 
equipment  on  an  interim  basis  which  is 
planned  to  be  installed  in  Aegis  ships  prior 
to  the  date  that  the  first  production  unit  of 
the  Advanced  Display  System  is  planned  to 
be  accepted  by  the  Government:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph for  Aegis  Combat  System  Engineering 
tactical  display  simplification  may  not  be 
obligated  on  contracts  which  include  produc- 
tion options  for  ship  installations  planned 
beyond  the  date  that  the  first  production 
unit  of  the  Advanced  Display  System  is 
planned  to  be  accepted  by  the  Government: 
Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph  for  development  of  E-2C  air- 
craft upgrades  may  not  be  obligated  until 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion submits  a  plan  to  the  Committees  on 


Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  of  each 
House  of  Congress  for  development  and  de- 
ployment of  a  fully  participating  cooperative 
engagement  capability  on  E-2  aircraft  to  be 
fielded  concurrent  with  and  no  later  than 
major  computer  upgrades  for  the  aircraft: 
Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph  for  development  of  the  L-X 
ship  may  not  be  obligated  unless  the  baseline 
design  of  the  ship  includes  cooperative  en- 
gagement capability  and  sufficient  own-ship 
self-defense  capability  against  advanced  sea- 
skimming  antiship  cruise  missiles  in  the 
baseline  design  to  achieve  an  estimated 
probability  of  survival  from  attack  by  such 
missiles  at  a  level  no  less  than  any  other 
Navy  ship:  Provided  further.  That  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1994.  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph for  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
may  not  be  obligated  unless  the  Navy's  Man- 
ufacturing Technology  Program  Office  has 
responsibilities  and  position  equivalent  to 
the  Science  and  Technology  Directorates  at 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  is  fully 
staffed  to  meet  those  responsibilitiesl. 
Research,  Development.  Test  and 
EvALU.\TioN.  Air  Force 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law: 
($12,608,995.0001  SI  1 .847.970.000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1995(:  Provided.  That  not  less  than  $21,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  available  only  for  the  Joint 
Seismic  Program  and  Global  Seismic  Net- 
work administered  by  the  Incorporated  Re- 
search Institutions  for  Seismology:  Provided 
further.  That  not  less  than  $60,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  the  National  Center 
for  Manufacturing  Sciences  (NCMS)l;  Pro- 
vided. That  not  less  than  S74.000.000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  development  of  the 
Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  Aided  Relative 
Synthetic  Aperture  Radar  Targeting  GPS- Aided 
Munitions  (CATSGAM)  capability  for  the  B-2 
Advanced  Technology  Bomber:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph,  not  less  than  S15.000.000  of  the 
funds  in  the  Advanced  Weapons  program  ele- 
ment shall  be  made  available  only  to  continue 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  an  image  in- 
formation processing  center  supporting  the  Air 
Force  Maui  Space  Surveillance  Site  (MSSS): 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated m  this  paragraph.  S2.000.000  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  development  and  testing 
of  down-sized  test  equipment  for  the  F-15. 
Research,  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Defense-Wide 

For  expenses  of  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments),  necessary  for  basic 
and  applied  scientific  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation;  advanced  research 
projects  as  may  be  designated  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  pursuant 
to  law:  maintenance,  rehabilitation,  lease, 
and  operation  of  facilities  and  equipment,  as 
authorized  by  law;  ($9,376,918.0001 
S8. 296. 588. 000.  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1995(:  Provided.  That 
not  less  than  $97,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  paragraph  are  available  only 
for  the  Extended  Range  Interceptor  (ERINT) 
missile:  Provided  further.  That  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Organization  (BMDO)  shall 
continue  its  current  strategy  of  Right  test- 
ing, ground  testing,  simulations,  and  other 
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Government  analyses  of  the  Patriot 
Multimode  Missile  and  the  Extended  Range 
Interceptor  for  selection  of  the  best  tech- 
nology in  terms  of  cost,  schedule,  risk,  and 
performance  to  meet  PAC-3  missile  require- 
ments for  theater  missile  defense  and  that 
the  Director.  BMDO.  will  determine  when 
there  is  adequate  information  to  proceed  to 
selection  for  engineerintf  and  manufacturing: 
development:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  in  this  parafcraph  may  be  used  to 
operate  more  than  one  external  affairs  office 
in  the  Washington.  DC  area  for  ballistic 
missile  defense  programs:  Provided  further. 
That  not  less  than  $15,000,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
available  as  a  grant  awarded  through  com- 
petitive procedures  to  a  State  supported  his- 
torically black  college  or  university  with  a 
demonstrated  expertise  in  physics  and  mate- 
rials science,  a  doubled  enrollment  over  the 
past  seven  years,  and  a  leading  enrollment  of 
National  Achievement  Scholars  over  the  last 
several  years,  for  construction  to  expand  fa- 
cilities for  basic  sciences  and  engineering  as- 
sociated with  research,  development,  and 
other  programs  of  major  importance  to  the 
Department  of  Defense:  Provided  further. 
That  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  paragraph  for  the  High 
Performance  Computing  initiative  may  be 
obligated  only  for  research  designed  to  de- 
velop improved  performance  from  high  per- 
formance computing  systems  and  technology 
utilizing  parallel  vector  processing  architec- 
ture: Provided  further.  That  not  less  than 
$20,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  available  only  for  an  Ex- 
perimental Program  to  Stimulate  Competi- 
tive Research  (EPSCOR)  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  shall  include  all  States  eli- 
gible as  of  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  Experi- 
mental Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive 
Research:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  for  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  or  com- 
mercialization of  electric  vehicles  and  the 
related  infrastructure;  fuel  cell  research: 
natural  gas  research:  or  coal  research,  au- 
thorized to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  under  statutes  administered  by  such 
Secretary  shall  be  obligated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  except  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1992  and  other  relevant  statutes 
and  pursuant  to  an  agreement,  made  avail- 
able to  the  applicable  legislative  and  appro- 
priation Committees  of  Congress,  between 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  that  provides  for  coordination  of 
all  such  activities  with  the  relevant  pro- 
grams at  the  Department  of  Energy  adminis- 
tered under  such  Acts:  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading, 
not  less  than  $52,000,000  shall  be  made  avail- 
able only  for  the  Computer-aided  Acquisition 
and  Logistics  Support  (CALS)  Shared  Re- 
source Center  (CSRC)  program.  Of  that 
amount,  not  less  than  $30,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  original  CSRC  by  the  current 
nonprofit  Institution  or  its  successor  in  in- 
terest, as  the  Department's  tri-service  CALS 
standards  and  technologies  development,  de- 
ployment, training,  and  education  hub  for 
the  CSRC  program;  the  continued  operation 
of  the  CSRC  Regional  Satellite  (CRS):  and 
the  establishment  and  continued  operation 
of  additional  CRSs  to  be  operated  by  edu- 
cational or  other  nonprofit  institutions.  In 
addition.  S20.000.000  shall  be  made  available 
only  for  the  continued  operation  of  the  six 
original  CRSs;  Provided  further.  That  none  of 


the  funds  in  this  Act  can  be  expended  to  pay 
the  siilaries  or  expenses  of  the  Depitrtment's 
CSRC  Program  Management  Office  unless 
such  office  is  located  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense:  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  shall  prohibit  use  of  the  CSRC  or 
CRSs  by  industry,  associations,  other  De- 
partment of  Defense  services  and  agencies, 
and  other  government  agencies  for  efforts  to 
be  separately  negotiated  and  funded:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  $2,300,000  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  cell  adhesion  molecule  re- 
searchl  Provided.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated m  this  paragraph,  not  less  than 
S5.000.000  of  the  funds  in  the  High  Performance 
Computing  Modernization  program  element 
shall  be  made  available  only  to  upgrade  the 
supercomputmg  capability  and  capaaty  of  the 
Maui  High  Performance  Computing  Center. 
Developmental  Test  and  Evaluation. 
Defense 

For  expenses,  no^otherwise  provided  for. 
of  independent  activities  of  the  Director. 
Test  and  Evaluation  in  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  developmental  test  and  evalua- 
tion, including  performance  and  joint  devel- 
opmental testing  and  evaluation;  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  in  connection  therewith: 
I$232.592.000|  t228.047.0O0.  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30.  1995. 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 
Defense 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  independent  activities  of 
the  Director.  Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion in  the  direction  and  supervision  of  oper- 
ational test  and  evaluation,  including  initial 
operational  test  and  evaluation  which  is  con- 
ducted prior  to.  and  in  support  of.  production 
decisions;  joint  operational  testing  and  eval- 
uation; and  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nection therewith;  $12,650,000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1995. 

TITLE  V 

REVOLVING  AND  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 

Defense  Business  Operations  Fund 

For  the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund; 
I$l.091.10O.0OOI  SI. 161. 09.5.0001  Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  available  in  the  Defense 
Business  Operations  Fund  shall  be  used  for 
any  hardware  procurement,  new  develop- 
ment, or  expansion  of  the  Defense  Business 
Management  System;  except  that  funds  may 
be  used  to  continue  minimal  maintenance  ef- 
forts of  the  Defense  Business  Management 
System  for  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  to 
continue  daily  operations! 
National  Defense  ISealiftJ  Strategic  Lift 
Fund 

IiINCLUDING  transfer  of  FUNDSll 

For  National  Defense  ISealii-T|  Strategic 
Lift  Fund  programs,  projects,  and  activities. 
I$490.800.0001  S2. 669.100,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expendedl  Provided.  That  up  to 
$200,000,000  shall  be  available  for  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  costs  (as 
defined  in  section  502  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Reform  Act  of  1990)  of  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments under  title  XII  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  iis  amended  by  H.R.  2401. 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1994:  Provided  further.  That  any 
facilities  financed  by  the  foregoing  loan 
guarantee  commitments  must  make  use  of 
new  technologies  and  processes  which  have 
been  demonstrated  by  Department  of  De- 
fense organizations  prior  to  construction  of 
facilities:  Provided  further.  That  all  loan 
guarantees  or  loan  guarantee  commitments 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  occur  only  after  consultation  with  the 


Secretary  of  Defense:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  give 
priority  to  providing  loan  guarantees  to 
businesses  located  in  enterprise  zones  and  in- 
vesting private  funds  in  developing  inte- 
grated design  and  manufacturing  facilities 
technologies:  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  all  loan 
guarantees  or  loan  guarantee  commitment's 
for  ship  construction  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  gross  ton  weightl. 

TITLE  VI 

OTHER  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
PROGRAMS 

DEFENSE  Health  Program 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  medical  and  health  care  programs  of  tho 
Department  of  Defense,  as  authorized  by  law; 
|$9.644.447.000|  S9  .S76 .209 .000 .  of  which 
|$9.368. 185.0001  S9 .303 .447 ,000  shall  be  for  Oper- 
ation and  maintenance.  of  which 
I $276.262.000 1  S272,762,0OO,  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30.  1996.  .shall 
be  for  Procurement:  Provided,  That  the  De- 
partment shall  competitively  contract  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1994  for  mail  service  phar- 
macy for  at  least  two  multi -state  regions  in 
addition  to  the  ongoing  solicitations  for 
Florida.  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Delaware. 
New  Jersey.  F'ennsylvania.  and  Hawaii,  as 
well  as  each  base  closure  area  not  supported 
by  an  at-risk  managed  care  plan;  that  such 
services  shall  be  procured  independent  of  an.v 
other  Department  managed  care  contracts; 
that  one  multi-state  region  shall  include  the 
State  of  KentuckyI:  Provided  further.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act.  such 
funds  as  necessary  shall  be  used  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  cooperative  program  model 
being  established  at  Madigan  Medical  Center 
for  severel.v  behavior  disordered  students: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  paragraph.  $265,000,000  shall 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  until  author- 
ized by  lawl  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading,  not  less 
than  SI.4IO,000  shall  be  made  available  only  for 
annual  incentive  pay  bonuses  for  certified  nurse 
anesthetists:  Provided  further.  That  of  (jw 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading,  not  t/rsf 
than  S3.000.000  shall  be  made  available  onlffo^, 
nursing  research  programs  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing, Sl,500,000  .ihall  be  made  available  for  the 
Sational  Museum  of  Health  and  Medicine. 

Chemical  Agents  and  Munitions 
Destruction.  Defense 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States  stockpile  of  lethal  chemical  agents 
and  munitions  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1412  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  1986.  (50  U.S.C. 
15211  and  for  the  destruction  of  other  chemi- 
cal warfare  materials  that  are  not  in  the 
chemical  weapon  stockpile.  ($397,561.0001 
S395.S47.0O0.  of  which  ($292,061.0001  S278,361.0OO 
shall  be  for  Operation  and  maintenance. 
($74,800.0001  S65,8S6,000,  shall  be  for  Procure- 
ment, to  remain  available  until  September 
30.  1996.  (shall  be  for  Procurement.!  and 
($30,700.0001  S5l.600.000.  shall  be  for  Research, 
development,  test  and  ei^aluation.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1995(.  shall  be 
for  Research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion: Provided.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  paragraph.  $30,700,000  shall 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  until  author- 
ized by  lawl. 
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Drug  Interdiction  and  Counter-Drug 
A(7riviTiEs.  Defense 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  drug  Interdiction  and  counter-drug  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for 
transfer  to  appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  military  person- 
nel of  the  reserve  components  serving  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10  and  title  32.  United 
States  Code;  for  Operation  and  maintenance; 
for  Procurement;  and  for  Research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation:  ($757,785,000) 
SI. 080. 656. 000.  Provided,  That  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  paragraph  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  for  the  same  time  period  and 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  appropriation  to 
which  transferred:  Provided  further.  That  the 
transfer  authority  provided  in  this  para- 
graph Is  in  addition  to  any  transfer  author- 
ity €ontauied  elsewhere  in  this  Act(:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  paragraph,  not  less  than  $5,900,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  Gulf  States 
Counter-Narcotics  Initiativel. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

For  expenses  and  activities  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978.  as  amended;  ($169,801.0001  S127.601.000.  of 
which  ($169,001.0001  S126.80I.000  shall  be  for 
Operation  and  maintenance,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $400,000  is  available  for  emergencies 
and  extraordinary  expenses  to  be  expended 
on  the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Inspector 
General,  and  payments  may  be  made  on  his 
certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential  mili- 
tary purposes;  and  of  which  $800,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  September  30.  1996.  shall 
be  for  Procurement. 

TITLE  VII 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

(NATIONAL  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE 

PROGRAM! 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 

AND  Disability  Syste.m  Fund 

For  payment  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System 
Fund,  to  maintain  proper  funding  level  for 
continuing  the  operation  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System;  $182;}00.000. 

National  security  Education  Trust  Fund 
((rescission) 

(Of  the  funds  made  available  in  Public  Law 
103-50  for  the  National  Security  Education 
Act  under  the  heading  'National  Security 
Education  Trust  Fund'.  $10,000,000  is  hereby 
rescinded. 

(Of  the  funds  made  available  in  Public  Law 
102-172  for  the  National  Security  Education 
Trust  Fund.  $140,000,000  and  interest  earned 
and  accrued  thereon  is  hereb.v  rescinded! 

For  the  purposes  of  Title  VIII  of  Public  Law 
102-183.  S24.oeo.000  to  be  derived  from  the  Na- 
tional Security  Education  Trust  Fund,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

COMMUNITY  Management  Staff 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Community 
Management  Staff;  ($114,688.0001  SI15,788.000. 
TITLE  VIII 
GE3NERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8001.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  pub- 
licity or  propaganda  purposes  not  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  8002.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
provisions  of  law  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
compensation  to,  or  employment  of.  any  per- 
son not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  apply  to  personnel  of  the  Department  of 


Defense:  Provided,  That  salary  increases 
granted  to  direct  and  indirect  hire  foreign 
national  employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense fundecl  by  this  Act  shall  not  be  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  percentage  increase  au- 
thorized by  law  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  whose  pay  is  com- 
puted under  the  provisions  of  section  5332  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  at  a  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  the  percentage  increase  provided  by 
the  appropriate  host  nation  to  its  own  em- 
ployees, whichever  is  higher;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  De- 
partment of  Defense  foreign  service  national 
employees  serving  at  United  States  diplo- 
matic missions  whose  pay  is  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  Provided  further.  That  the  limita- 
tions of  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  foreign 
national  employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

Sec.  8003.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year, 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  8004.  No  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  in  this  Act  which  are  lim- 
ited for  obligation  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  be  obligated  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  obligations  for 
support  of  active  duty  training  of  reserve 
components  or  summer  camp  training  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  or  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice. Army. 

SEC.  8005.  Section  9005  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1993  (Public 
Law  102-396)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■contained  in  this  Act"  and  inserting  "or 
any  other  funds  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(Sec.  8005A.  Title  IV  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1993  (Public  Law 
102-396:  106  Stat.  1890)  is  amended  in  the  9th 
proviso  under  the  heading  "Research.  Devel- 
opment. Test  and  Evaluation.  Army"  by 
striking  "six  months  "  and  inserting  "18 
months".! 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  8006.  Upon  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  nec- 
essary in  the  national  interest,  he  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  transfer  not  to  exceed 
($2,000,000,000!  SI, 500, 000, 000  of  working  cap- 
ital funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
funds  made  available  in  this  .\ct  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  military  functions 
(except  military  construction)  between  such 
appropriations  or  funds  or  any  subdivision 
thereof,  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the  same 
time  period,  as  the  appropriation  or  fund  to 
which  transferred:  Provided.  That  such  au- 
thority to  transfer  may  not  be  used  unless 
for  higher  priority  items,  based  on  unfore- 
seen military  requirements,  than  those  for 
which  originally  appropriated  and  in  no  case 
where  the  item  for  which  funds  are  requested 
has  been  denied  by  Congress:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  no- 
tify the  Congress  promptly  of  all  transfers 
made  pursuant  to  this  authority  or  any 
other  authority  in  this  Act. 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  8007.  During  the  current  fiscal  year. 
cash  balances  in  working  capital  funds  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  established  pursuant 
to  section  2208  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  may  be  maintained  in  only  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  at  any  time  for 
cash  disbursements  to  be   made   from  such 


funds:  Provided.  That  transfers  may  be  made 
between  such  funds  and  the  'Foreign  Cur- 
rency Fluctuations.  Defense  "  and  "Oper- 
ation and  Maintenance"  appropriation  ac- 
counts in  such  amounts  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  except  that  such  transfers  may  not 
be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
notified  the  Congress  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fer. Except  in  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  working  capital  funds  in  this 
Act.  no  obligations  may  be  made  against  a 
working  capital  fund  to  procure  or  increase 
the  value  of  war  reserve  material  inventory, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  notified 
the  Congress  prior  to  any  such  obligation. 

Sec.  8008.  Using  funds  available  by  this  Act 
or  any  other  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  pursuant  to  a  determination  under 
section  2690  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
may  implement  cost-effective  agreements 
for  required  heating  facility  modernization 
in  the  Kaiserslautern  Military  Community 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  City  of  Kaiserslautern 
such  agreements  will  include  the  use  of  Unit- 
ed States  anthracite  as  the  base  load  energy 
for  municipal  district  heat  to  the  United 
States  Defense  installations:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  at  Landstuhl  Army  Regional  Med- 
ical Center  and  Ramstein  Air  Base,  furnished 
heat  may  be  obtained  from  private,  regional 
or  municipal  services,  if  provisions  are  in- 
cluded for  the  consideration  of  United  States 
coal  as  an  energy  source. 

Sec.  8009.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
may  not  be  used  to  initiate  a  special  access 
program  without  prior  notification  30  cal- 
endar days  in  session  in  advance  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sec.  8010.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  available  for  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
shall  be  available  for  payments  to  physicians 
and  other  authorized  individual  health  care 
providers  in  excess  of  the  amounts  allowed  in 
fiscal  year  1993  for  similar  services,  except 
that:  (a)  for  services  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  an  increase  is  justified 
by  economic  circumstances,  the  allowable 
amounts  may  be  increased  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  economic  index  data  simi- 
lar to  that  used  pursuant  to  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  and  (b)  for  services 
the  Secretary  determines  are  overpriced 
based  on  allowable  payments  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  allow- 
able amounts  shall  be  reduced  by  not  more 
than  15  percent  (except  that  the  reduction 
may  be  waived  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  would  impair  adequate  access  to 
health  care  services  for  beneficiaries).  The 
Secretary  shall  solicit  public  comment  prior 
to  promulgating  regulations  to  implement 
this  section.  Such  regulations  shall  include  a 
limitation,  similar  to  that  used  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  provider  may  bill  a  bene- 
ficiary an  actual  charge  in  excess  of  the  al- 
lowable amount. 

Sec.  8011.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  initiate  (1)  a 
multiyear  contract  that  employs  economic 
order  quantity  procurement  in  excess  of 
$20,000,000  in  any  one  year  of  the  contract  or 
that  includes  an  unfunded  contingent  liabil- 
ity in  excess  of  $20,000,000,  or  (2)  a  contract 
for  advance  procurement  leading  to  a 
multiyear  contract  that  employs  economic 
order    quantity    procurement    in    excess    of 
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J20.000.000  in  any  one  year,  unless  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  been  notified  at  least  thirty  days 
in  advance  of  the  proposed  contract  award: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
Initiate  a  mulliyear  contract  for  which  the 
economic  order  quantity  advance  procure- 
ment is  not  funded  at  least  to  the  limits  of 
the  Government's  liability:  Provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  initiate 
multiyear  procurement  contracts  for  any 
systems  or  component  thereof  if  the  value  of 
the  multiyear  contract  would  exceed 
$500,000,000  unless  specifically  provided  in 
this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  no  multiyear 
procurement  contract  can  be  terminated 
without  10-day  prior  notification  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate:  Provided  further.  That  the  execution 
of  multiyear  authority  shall  require  the  use 
of  a  present  value  analysis  to  determine  low- 
est cost  compared  to  an  annual  procurement. 

ISec.  8012.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  con- 
vert a  position  in  support  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve. Air  Force  Reserve.  Army  National 
Guard,  and  Air  National  Guard  occupied  by. 
or  programmed  to  be  occupied  by.  a  (civil- 
ian) military  technician  to  a  position  to  be 
held  by  a  person  in  an  active  duty  status  or 
active  Guard  or  Reserve  status  if  that  con- 
version would  reduce  the  total  number  of  po- 
sitions occupied  by.  or  programmed  to  be  oc- 
cupied by.  (civilian)  military  technicians  of 
the  component  concerned,  below  69.061:  Pro- 
vided. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  support  more 
than  46.111  positions  in  support  of  the  .Army 
Reserve.  Army  National  Guard,  or  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  occupied  by,  or  programmed  to 
be  occupied  by,  persons  in  an  active  Guard  or 
Reserve  status:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  include  (civilian)  military  techni- 
cians in  computing  civilian  personnel  ceil- 
ings, including  statutory  or  administratively 
imposed  ceilings,  on  activities  in  support  of 
the  Army  Reserve.  Air  Force  Reserve.  Army 
National  Guard,  or  Air  National  Guard, 

1(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  include  (civilian)  mili- 
tary technicians  in  any  administratively  im- 
posed freeze  on  civilian  positions. I 

SEC.  8012.  Wtthtn  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  funds  are  hereby  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  401  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for 
humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  costs  under 
chapter  20  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Such 
funds  may  also  be  obligated  for  humanitarian 
and  cimc  assistance  costs  incidental  to  author- 
ized  operations  and  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  in  section  401  of  chapter  20  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  these  obligations  shall 
be  reported  to  Congress  on  September  30  of  each 
year  Provided.  That  funds  available  for  rper- 
ation  and  maintenance  shall  be  available  for 
providing  humanitarian  and  .timilar  assistance 
by  using  Civic  Action  Teams  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  freely  associ- 
ated states  of  Micronesia,  pursuant  to  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association  as  authorized  by  Public 
Law  99-239:  Provided  further.  That  upon  a  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that 
such  action  is  beneficial  for  graduate  medical 
education  programs  conducted  at  Army  medical 
facilities  located  m  Hawaii,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  authorize  the  provision  of  medical 
services  at  such  facilities  and  transportation  to 
such  facilities,  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  for 


aviltan  patients  from  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Sorthern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia.  Patau,  and  Guam. 

Sec.  8013.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  governments  of  Indian  tribes 
shall  be  treated  as  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  purposes  of  disposition  of  real 
property  recommended  for  closure  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Defense  Secretary's  Commission 
on  Base  Realignments  and  Closures.  Decem- 
ber 1988.  the  report  to  the  President  from  the 
Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Com- 
mission, July  1991,  and  Public  Law  100-526. 

ISec.  8014.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section 
115(a)(4)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1994  or 
with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
that  year. 

1(b)  During  fiscal  year  1994.  the  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
not  be  managed  on  the  basis  of  any  end- 
strength,  and  the  management  of  such  per- 
sonnel during  that  fiscal  year  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  constraint  or  limitation 
(known  as  an  end-strength)  on  the  number  of 
such  personnel  who  may  be  employed  on  the 
last  day  of  such  fiscal  year. 

1(c)  The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  well  as  all  jus- 
tification material  and  other  documentation 
supporting  the  fiscal  year  1995  Department  of 
Defense  budget  request  shall  be  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress  as  if  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  provision  were  effective 
with  regard  to  fiscal  year  1995.1 

Sec.  8014.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  none  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  exceed,  outside  the  fifty  United  States, 
its  territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
131.250  civilian  workyears:  Provided,  That 
workyears  shall  be  applied  as  defined  m  the 
Federal  Personnel  Manual:  Provided  further. 
That  workyears  expended  in  dependent  student 
hiring  programs  for  disadvantaged  youths  shall 
not  be  included  in  this  workyear  limitation. 

SEC.  8015.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  in  any  way.  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  influence  congressional  ac- 
tion on  any  legislation  or  appropriation  mat- 
ters pending  before  the  Congress. 

Sec.  8016.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  for  the  pay  of 

ly  individual  who  is  initially  employed 
anier  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  as  a 
tecTbiician  in  the  administration  and  train- 
ing Vf  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  mainte- 
nance^and  repair  of  supplies  issued  to  the 
Army  Reserve  unless  such  individual  is  also 
a  military  member  of  the  Army  Reserve 
troop  program  unit  that  he  or  she  is  em- 
ployed to  support.  Those  technicians  em- 
ployed by  the  Army  Reserve  in  areas  other 
than  Army  Reserve  troop  program  units 
need  only  be  members  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve. 

Sec.  8017.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  used  for 
the  floating  storage  of  petroleum  or  petro- 
leum products  except  in  vessels  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8018.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  may  authorize  the  retention 
in  an  active  status  until  age  sixty  of  any  of- 
ficer who  would  otherwise  be  removed  from 
an  active  status  and  who  is  employed  as  a 
National  Guard  or  Reserve  technician  in  a 
position  in  which  active  status  in  a  reserve 
component  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  is  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  that  employment. 

Sec.  8019.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  proceeds  from  the  investment 


of  the  Fisher  House  Investment  Trust  Fund 
will  be  used  to  support  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  Fisher  Houses  associated 
with  Army  medical  treatment  facilities. 

SEC.  8020.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make 
contributions  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
Education  Benefits  Fund  pursuant  to  section 
2006(g)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  rep- 
resenting the  normal  cost  for  future  benefits 
under  section  1415(c)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  for  any  member  of  the  arm' 
services  who.  on  or  after  the  date  of  enaci 
ment  of  this  Act — 

(1)  enlists  in  the  armed  services  for  a  pe- 
riod of  active  duty  of  less  than  three  years; 
or 

(2)  receives  an  enlistment  bonus  under  sec- 
tion 308a  or  308f  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code. 

nor  shall  any  amounts  representing  the  nor- 
mal cost  of  such  future  benefits  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs pursuant  to  section  2006(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code;  nor  shall  the  Secreta: 
of  Veterans  Affairs  pay  such  benefits  to  ai: 
such  member:  Provided,  That,  in  the  case  of 
a  member  covered  by  clause  (1).  these  limita- 
tions shall  not  apply  to  members  in  combat 
arms  skills  or  to  members  who  enlist  in  the 
armed  services  on  or  after  July  1.  1989.  under 
a  program  continued  or  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1991  to 
test  the  cost-effective  use  of  special  recruit- 
ing incentives  involving  not  more  than  nine- 
teen noncombat  arms  skills  approved  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  Provided 
further.  That  this  subsection  applies  only  to 
active  components  of  the  Army. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  the  basic  pay  and 
allowances  of  any  member  of  the  Army  par- 
ticipating as  a  full-time  student  and  receiv- 
ing benefits  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
Education  Benefits  Fund  when  time  spent  as 
a  full-time  student  is  credited  toward  com- 
pletion of  a  service  commitment:  Provided. 
That  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  those 
members  who  have  reenlisted  with  this  op- 
tion prior  to  October  1,  1987:  Provided  further. 
That  this  subsection  applies  only  to  active 
components  of  the  Army. 

Sec  8021.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  .Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  not 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  charges  of  a 
postsecondary  educational  institution  for 
the  tuition  or  expenses  of  an  officer  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  Army  Reserve  for  education  or  training 
during  his  off-duty  periods,  except  that  no 
part  of  the  charges  may  be  paid  unless  the 
officer  agrees  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  for  at  least  four  years  after 
completion  of  such  training  or  education. 

Sec.  8022.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  convert  to 
contractor  performance  an  activity  or  func- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  that,  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  is 
performed  by  more  than  ten  Department  of 
Defense  civilian  employees  until  a  most  effi- 
cient and  cost-effective  organization  analy- 
sis is  completed  on  such  activity  or  function 
and  certification  of  the  analysis  is  made  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate: 
Provided.  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
a  commercial  or  industrial  type  function  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that:  (1)  is  in- 
cluded on  the  procurement  list  established 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  25, 
1938  (41  use.  47)f^popularly  referred  to  as 


the  Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Act;  (2)  is  planned 
to  be  converted  to  performance  by  a  quali- 
fied nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  or  by  a 
qualified  nonprofit  agency  for  other  severely 
handicapped  individuals  in  accordance  with 
that  Act;  or  (3)  is  planned  to  be  converted  to 
performance  by  a  qualified  firm  under  51  per- 
cent Native  American  ownership. 

ISec.  8023.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated for  acquisition  of  major  automated  in- 
formation systems  which  have  not  success- 
fully completed  oversight  reviews  required 
by  Defense  Department  regulations:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  automated  information  sys- 
tems oversight  review  board  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  Department  review 
function  and  chaired  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Command,  Control.  Com- 
munications and  Intelligence);  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  except  for  those  programs  to  mod- 
ernize and  develop  migration  and  standard 
automated  information  systems  that  have 
been  certified  by  the  Department's  senior  in- 
formation resource  management  (IRM)  offi- 
cial as  being  fully  compliant  with  the  De- 
partment's information  management  initia- 
tive as  defined  in  Defense  Department  Direc- 
tive 8000.1.  no  funds  may  be  expended  for 
modernization  or  development  of  any  auto- 
mated information  system  (AIS)  by  the  mili- 
tary departments,  services,  defense  agencies. 
Joint  Staff  or  Military  Commands  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000  unless  the  senior  official  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  functions  being 
supported  or  to  be  supported  certifies  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Com- 
mand, Control,  Communications  and  Intel- 
ligence that  the  functional  requirement(s)  is 
valid  and  that  the  system  modernization  or 
development  has  no  unnecessary  duplication 
of  other  available  or  planned  AISs:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Department  shall  develop 
the  capability  for  open  systems  integration 
of  commercial-off-the-shelf  (COTS)  applica- 
tions within  the  Composite  Health  Care  Sys- 
tem (CHCS):  Provided  further.  That  the  De- 
partment shall  limit  deployment  of  the  De- 
fense Blood  Standard  System  (DBSS)  to 
donor  and  processing  centers,  and  shall  pro- 
cure, install,  and  integrate  by  April  1.  19S4. 
at  two  or  more  CHCS  sites  an  open  system 
compliant  COTS  hospital-based  blood  bank/ 
transfusion  application,  with  security  access 
by  application  function  and  developed  in  the 
same  application  language  as  CHCS:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Department  shall  procure 
and  install  at  all  CHCS  alpha  and  beta  sites 
by  April  1.  1994,  an  open  system  integrated 
anatomic  pathology  COTS  application  with 
security  access  by  application  function  and 
developed  with  the  same  software  applica- 
tion language  as  CHCS:  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  one  time  investment  cost,  including 
the  procurement  or  lease  of  new  or  reutilized 
automatic  data  processing  investment  equip- 
ment, peripheral  equipment  and  related  soft- 
ware, for  the  July  16,  1993  DOD  Data  Center 
Consolidation  Plan  shall  not  exceed 
$309,000,000.] 

Sec.  8023.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  for 
acquisition  of  major  automated  information  sys- 
tems which  have  not  successfully  completed 
oversight  reviews  required  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment regulations:  Provided.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  by  this 
Act  may  be  obligated  on  Composite  Health  Care 
System  acquisition  contracts  if  such  contracts 
would  cause  the  total  life  cycle  cost  estimate  of 
SI, 600,000,000  expressed  in  fiscal  year  1986  con- 
stant dollars  to  be  exceeded. 
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Sec.  8024.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
use  funds  appropriated  to  charter  ships  to  be 
used  as  auxiliary  minesweepers  providing 
that  the  owner  agrees  that  these  ships  may 
be  activated  as  Navy  Reserve  ships  with 
Navy  Reserve  crews  used  in  training  exer- 
cises conducted  in  accordance  with  law  and 
policies  governing  Naval  Reserve  forces:  Pro- 
vided. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  in- 
activate, disestablish,  or  discontinue  the 
Navy's  Craft  of  Opportunity  Program. 

ISec.  8025.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Department  shall  competi- 
tively award  contracts  in  fiscal  year  1994  for 
at  least  four  new  region-wide,  at-risk,  fixed 
price  managed  care  support  contracts  con- 
sistent with  the  following  requirements:  (1) 
each  contract  or  acquisition  shall  reflect  the 
major  features  of  the  CHAMPUS  Reform  Ini- 
tiative and  include  provision  for  the  com- 
manders of  major  military  medical  centers 
to  participate  as  the  regional  lead  agents;  (2) 
each  such  contract  or  acquisition  shall  in- 
clude a  triple  option  benefit;  (3)  one  similar 
contract  or  acquisition  shall  cover  the  State 
of  Florida  (which  may  include  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs'  medical  facilities  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs); (4)  one  similar  contract  shall  cover 
the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon;  (5) 
each  other  such  contract  or  acquisition  shall 
include  at  least  one  complete  State;  (6)  the 
managed  care  support  contracts  for  Califor- 
nia and  Hawaii,  Florida.  Washington  and  Or- 
egon shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  the 
required  four  new  contracts  of  acquisitions; 
and  (7)  the  Department  shall  modify  a  cur- 
rently operating  CHAMPUS  service  contract 
to  include  an  at-risk  managed  health  care 
provision,  to  provide  services  not  later  than 
90  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  in  the 
area  of  Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  to  include 
the  Homestead  and  South  Miami  Hospitals 
as  institutional  providers,  with  a  benefit 
structure  substantially  identical  to  that  es- 
tablished in  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  Carswell. 
Bergstrom  and  England  Air  Force  Bases  (in- 
cluding a  retail  pharmacy  network  available 
to  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries),  said  pro- 
vision to  remain  effective  as  an  interim 
measure  until  implementation  of  the  com- 
petitive at-risk  contract  for  Florida  as  re- 
quired by  this  section:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated,  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, by  this  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress, 
shall  be  used  to  implement  or  administer 
any  changes  to  the  operating  CHAMPUS  Re- 
form Initiative-like  contracts  unless  the 
scope  of  benefits  and  program  management 
structure  are  consistent  with  the  basic 
CHAMPUS  Reform  Initiative  design  in  oper- 
ation on  January  1.  1993:  Provided  further. 
That  any  law  or  regulation  of  a  State  or 
local  government  relating  to  health  insur- 
ance, prepaid  health  plans,  or  other  health 
care  delivery,  administration,  and  financing 
methods  shall  be  preempted  and  shall  not 
apply  to  any  contract  entered  into  pursuant 
to  chapter  55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code: 
Provided  further.  That  any  requirements  for 
the  certification  of  cost  effectiveness,  access 
and  quality  of  any  managed  health  care  pro- 
grams will  be  construed  to  require  that  the 
certification  compare  on  a  national  basis  the 
program  to  be  certified  with  the  standard 
CHAMPUS  program  as  determined  by  the  ap- 
plication of  sound  actuarial  principles:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Department  shall 
competitively  award  at  least  two  contracts 
in  fiscal  year  1994  for  stand-alone,  at-risk 
managed  mental  health  services  in  high  uti- 


lization, high-cost  areas,  consistent  with  the 
management  and  service  delivery  features  in 
operation  in  the  Contracted  Provider  Ar- 
rangement (CPA)  Tidewater  Demonstra- 
tion.! 

Sec.  8025.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  establish  new  region- 
wide,  at-risk,  fixed  price  managed  care  contracts 
possessing  features  similar  to  those  of  the  t 
CHAMPUS  Reform  Initiative  until  such  lime  «r 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to  the  Congress 
a  plan  to  implement  a  nation-wide  managed 
health  care  program  for  the  military  health 
services  system:  Provided.  That  the  program 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to:  (1)  a  uni- 
form, stabiliced  benefit  structure  characterized 
by  a  triple  option  health  benefit  feature:  (2)  a 
regionally -based  health  care  management  sys- 
tem: (3)  cost  minimization  incentives  including 
"gatekeeping"  and  annual  enrollmerit  proce- 
dures, capitation  budgeting,  and  at-risk  pro- 
vider contracts:  and  (4)  full  and  open  competi- 
tion for  all  managed  care  support  contracts: 
Provided  further.  That  the  implementation  of 
the  nation-wide  managed  care  military  health 
services  system  shall  be  completed  by  September 
30,  1996. 

Sec.  8026.  Funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  and 
expended  to  continue  to  fully  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities at  the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neer's Waterways  Experiment  Station,  in- 
cluding the  continued  availability  of  the 
supercomputer  capability:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
purchase  any  supercomputer  which  is  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  Congress  that  such  an  acquisition 
must  be  made  in  order  to  acquire  capability 
for  national  security  purposes  that  is  not 
available  from  United  States  manufacturers. 

Sec.  8027.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985^ublic  Law  99-177)  as  amended  by  the 
Balanfced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Contfbl  Reaffirmation  Act  of  1987  (Public 
Law  100-119)  and  by  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-508).  the  term 
program,  project,  and  activity  for  appropria- 
tions contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  defined 
as  the  most  specific  level  of  budget  items 
identified  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1994.  the  accompanying 
House  and  Senate  Committee  reports,  the 
conference  report  and  accompanying  joint 
explanatory  statement  of  the  managers  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference,  the  related 
classified  annexes  and  reports,  and  the  P-1 
and  R-1  budget  justification  documents  as 
subsequently  modified  by  Congressional  ac- 
tion: Provided,  That  the  following  exception 
to  the  above  definition  shall  apply: 

For  the  Military  Personnel  and  the  Oper- 
ation and  Maintenance  accounts,  the  term 
"program,  project,  and  activity"  is  defined 
as  the  appropriations  accounts  contained  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  at  the  time  the 
President  submits  his  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1995.  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committees  on  Approppfcitions 
and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  budget  justification  document  to  be  known 
as  the  "O-l"  which  shall  identify,  at  the 
budget  activity,  activity  group,  and  sub- 
activity  group  level,  the  amounts  requested 
by  the  President  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  operation  and 
maintenance  in  any  budget  request,  or 
amended  budget  request,  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

ISec.  8028.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Army.  $217,600,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
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the  Reserve  Component  Automation  System 
(RCAS):  Provided.  That  none  of  these  funds 
can  be  expended— 

1(1)  except  as  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau: 

1(2)  unless  RCAS  resource  management 
functions  are  performed  by  the  National 
Guard  Bureau; 

1(3)  to  pay  the  salary  of  an  RCAS  program 
manager  who  has  not  been  selected  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  and  chartered  by  the  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army: 

1(4)  unless  the  Program  Manager  (PM) 
charter  makes  the  PM  accountable  to  the 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  fully 
defines  his  authority,  responsibility,  report- 
ing channels  and  organizational  structure; 

((5)  to  pay  the  salaries  of  individuals  as- 
signed to  the  RCAS  program  management  of- 
fice unless  such  organization  is  comprised  of 
personnel  chosen  jointly  by  the  Chiefs  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve; 

1(6)  to  pay  contracted  costs  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  RCAS  unless  RCAS  is  an  integrated 
system  consisting  of  software,  hardware,  and 
communications  equipment  and  unless  such 
contract  continues  to  preclude  the  use  of 
Government  furnished  equipment,  operating 
systems,  and  executive  and  applications  soft- 
ware: and 

1(7)  unless  RCAS  performs  its  own  classi- 
fied information  processing:  firoyided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  arurOther  provision  of 
law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  shall  be 
available  for  procurement  of  computers  for 
the  .\rmy  Reserve  Component  which  are  used 
to  network  or  expand  the  capabilities  of  ex- 
isting or  future  information  systems  or  du- 
plicate functions  to  be  provided  under  the 
RCAS  contract  unless  the  procurement 
meets  the  following  criteria:  (A)  only  RCAS 
automated  data  processing  (ADPi  equipment 
may  be  procured  and  only  in  the  numbers 
and  types  allocated  by  the  RCAS  program  to 
each  site;  (B)  the  requesting  organizational 
element  has  no  computer  for  stand-alone  of- 
fice automation  usage;  (C)  replacement 
equipment  will  not  exceed  the  minimum  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  reliability  of  existing 
capabilities;  (D)  replacements  will  be  Justi- 
fied solely  on  the  cost  and  feasibility  of  re- 
pairs and  maintenance  of  present  ADP  equip- 
ment as  compared  to  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment: and  (E)  the  procurement  is  rec- 
ommended by  both  the  Chief  of  the  respec- 
tive Reserve  Component  and  the  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  and  approved  by  the 
Functional  Proponent  in  the  Department  of 
Defense! 

Sec.  8028.  Sone  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  erpended  for  development  or  procure- 
ment of  any  automated  Computer  Aided  Logis- 
tics system  unless  specific  approval  for  such  sys- 
tem IS  provided  in  writing  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
and  Senate  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Logistics)  at  least  30  days  prior  to  any 
contract  solicitation. 

ISec  8029  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
may  be  available  for  the  purchase  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (and  its  departments 
and  agencies)  of  welded  shipboard  anchor  and 
mooring  chain  4  inches  in  diameter  and 
under  unless  the  anchor  and  mooring  chain 
are  manufactured  in  the  United  States  from 
components  which  are  substantially  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  manufactured 
will  include  cutting,  heat  treating,  quality 
control,  testing  of  chain  and  welding  (includ- 


ing the  forging  and  shot  blasting  process): 
Provided  further.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  substantially  all  of  the  components 
of  anchor  and  mooring  chain  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  produced  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  if  the  aggregate  cost  of  the 
components  produced  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  exceeds  the  aggregate  cost  of 
the  components  produced  or  manufactured 
outside  the  United  States:  Provided  further. 
That  when  adequate  domestic  supplies  are 
not  available  to  meet  Department  of  pefense 
requirements  on  a  timely  basis,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  service  responsible  for  the  pro- 
curement may  waive  this  restriction  on  a 
case-by -case  basis  by  certifying  in  writing  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  that  such 
an  acquisition  must  be  made  in  order  to  ac- 
quire capability  for  national  security  pur- 
poses! 

SEC.  8029.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  purchase,  install,  re- 
place, or  otherwise  repair  any  lock  on  a  safe  or 
security  container  which  protects  information 
critical  to  national  security  or  any  other  classi- 
fied materials  and  which  has  not  been  certified 
as  passing  the  security  lock  specifications  con- 
tained m  regulation  FF-L-2740  dated  October 
12.  1989.  and  has  not  passed  all  testing  criteria 
and  procedures  established  through  February 
23.  1992. 

IlTRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

(Sec.  8030.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  transfer  prior  year,  unobligated  bal- 
ances and  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  to 
the  operation  and  maintenance  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  providing  military 
technician  and  Department  of  Defense  medi- 
cal personnel  pay  and  medical  programs  (in- 
cluding CHAMPUS)  the  same  exemption 
from  sequestration  set  forth  in  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177)  as  amended  by  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Reaffirmation  Act  of  1987  (Public 
Law  100-119)  and  by  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-508)  as  that 
granted  the  other  military  personnel  ac- 
counts: Provided.  That  any  transfer  made 
pursuant  to  any  use  of  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  provision  shall  be  limited  so 
that  the  amounts  reprogrammed  to  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  appropriations  do  not 
exceed  the  amounts  sequestered  under  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177)  as 
amended  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Reaffirmation  Act  of 
1987  (Public  Law  100-119)  and  by  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-508): 
Provided  further.  That  the  authority  to  make 
transfers  pursuant  to  this  section  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  authority  to  make  transfers 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
proceed  with  such  transfer  after  notifying 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  twenty 
calendar  days  in  session  before  any  such 
transfer  of  funds  under  this  provision.! 

Sec.  8030.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  may  be  used  to  enter 
into  any  contract  for  the  overhaul,  repair,  or 
maintenance  of  any  naval  vessel  homeported  on 
the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States  which  in- 
cludes charges  for  tnterport  differential  as  an 
evaluation  factor  for  award. 

Sec.  80Q1.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  available  for  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices (CHAMPUS)  shall  be  available  for  the 
reimbursement  of  any  health  care  provider 


for  inpatient  mental  health  service  for  care 
received  when  a  patient  is  referred  to  a  pro- 
vider of  inpatient  mental  health  care  or  resi- 
dential treatment  care  by  a  medical  or 
health  care  professional  having  an  economic 
interest  in  the  facility  to  which  the  patient 
is  referred:  Provided.  That  this  limitation 
does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  inpatient  men- 
tal health  services  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram for  the  handicapped  under  subsection 
(d)  of  section  1079  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  provided  as  partial  hospital  care,  or 
provided  pursuant  to  a  waiver  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  because  of  medical 
or  psychological  circumstances  of  the  pa- 
tient that  are  confirmed  by  a  health  profes- 
sional who  is  not  a  Federal  employee  after  a 
review,  pursuant  to  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  which  takes  into  account  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  care  for  the  patient,  the  in- 
tensity of  services  required  by  the  patient. 
and  the  availability  of  that  care. 

Sec.  8032.  All  new  Department  of  Defense 
procurements  shall  separately  identify  soft- 
ware costs  in  the  work  breakdown  structure 
defined  by  MIL-STD-«81  in  those  instances 
where  software  is  considered  to  be  a  major 
category  of  cost. 

Sec.  8033.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  thereafter,  of  the  funds  appropriated,  re- 
imbursable expenses  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Its  successor  entities  in  monitoring 
United  States  implementation  of  the  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  Elimination  of  Their  Intermediate- 
Range  or  Shorter-Range  Missiles  ("INF 
Treaty"),  concluded  December  8,  1987.  may 
be  treated  as  orders  received  and  obligation 
authority  for  the  applicable  appropriation, 
account,  or  fund  increased  accordingly. 
Likewise,  any  reimbursements  received  for 
such  costs  may  be  credited  to  the  same  ap- 
propriation, account,  or  fund  to  which  the 
expenses  were  charged:  Provided.  That  reim- 
bursements which  are  not  received  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  submis- 
sion of  an  appropriate  request  for  payment 
shall  be  subject  to  interest  at  the  current 
rate  established  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  (59  SUt.  526).  Interest  shall  begin  to  ac- 
crue on  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-first  day 
following  submission  of  an  appropriate  re- 
quest for  payment:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  reimburse  United  States  military  person- 
nel for  reasonable  costs  of  subsistence,  at 
rates  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  incurred  while  accompanying  So- 
viet Inspection  Team  members  or  inspection 
team  members  of  the  successor  entities  of 
the  Soviet  Union  engaged  in  activities  relat- 
ed to  the  INF  Treaty:  Provided  further.  That 
this  provision  includes  only  the  in-country 
period  (referred  to  in  the  INF  Treaty)  and  is 
effective  whether  such  duty  is  performed  at. 
near,  or  away  from  an  individual's  perma- 
nent duty  station. 

Sec.  8034.  Funds  available  in  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  provide  transportation  for  the 
next-of-kin  of  individuals  who  have  been 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action  from 
the  Vietnam  era  to  an  annual  meeting  in  the 
United  States,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe. 

(Sec.  8035.  None  of  the  funds  available  in 
this  Act  to  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
Navy  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for  (or 
to  implement)  automatic  data  processing, 
data  processing  center,  central  design  activ- 
ity, DMRD  918,  defense  information  infra- 
structure, military  or  civilian  personnel  and 


finance  and  accounting  function  consolida- 
tion plans,  consolidations,  and  disestablish- 
ment or  realignment  plans  that  impact,  in 
terms  of  reductions  in  force  or  transfers  in 


with  a  NATO  member  host  nation  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  thirty  days 


military  application,  the  research  will  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
set  by  an  animal  care  and  use  committee, 
and  the  research  does  not  duplicate  research 


military      and      civilian      personnel.      end     prior  to  the  conclusion  and  endorsement  of     already  conducted  by  a  manufacturer  or  any 


strength,  billets,  functions,  or  missions,  the 
Enlisted  Personnel  Management  Center,  the 
Naval  Computer  and  Telecommunications 
Station  and  Defense  Accbunting  Office.  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Naval  Reserve  Personnel 
Center  and  related  missions,  functions,  and 
commands  until  sixty  legislative  days  after 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions a  report,  including  complete  review 
comments  and  a  certification,  by  both  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Comptroller 
General,  justifying  and  certifying  that  such 
plans  and  actions:  (1)  do  not  consolidate, 
plan  to  consolidate,  disestablish  or  realign 
Department  of  Defense  or  Service  data  proc- 
essing functions  or  centers,  central  design 
activities,  finance  and  accounting  or  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  functions  and  ac- 
tivities, or  claim  savings  from  such  function 
and  activity  consolidations  and  disestablish- 
ment, realignment,  or  consolidation  plans, 
that  are  in  more  than  one  defense  manage- 
ment report  plan  or  decision  or  any  other 
Department  of  Defense  or  Service  consolida- 
tion, disestablishment,  or  realignment  plan; 
(2)  utilize  criteria  primarily  weighted  to 
evaluate,  measure,  and  compare  how  data 
processing  centers,  central  design  activities, 
financing  and  accounting  and  military  and 
civilian  personnel  functions  and  activities 
are  ranked  in  terms  of  operational  readiness, 
customer  satisfaction,  and  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective and  least  expensive  from  a  business 
performance,   and   regional   operations   cost 


any  such  agreement  established  under  this 
provision. 

Sec.  8037.  All  obligations  incurred  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  appropriations  and  author- 
ity provided  in  this  Act  are  hereby  ratified 
and  confirmed  if  otherwise  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8038.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  demilitarize  or  dispose  of  more 
than  310.784  unserviceable  Ml  Garand  rifles 
and  Ml  Carbines. 

Sec.  8039.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  more 
than  50  percent  of  an  amount  paid  to  any 
person  under  section  308  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  in  a  lump  sum. 

Sec.  8040.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  to  assign  a  supervisor's  title  or 
grade  when  the  number  of  people  he  or  she 
supervises  is  considered  as  a  basis  for  this 
determination:  Provided.  That  savings  that 
result  from  this  provision  are  represented  as 
such  in  future  budget  proposals. 

Sec.  8041.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act.  no  more  than  $18,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  mental  health  care  demonstra- 
tion project  at  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina: 
Provided.  That  adjustments  may  be  made  for 
normal  and  reasonable  price  and  program 
growth. 

Sec.  8042.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  health  care 


standpoint;  (3)  will  provide  equal  or  better     providers  under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Med 


service  for  DOD  customers:  (4)  will  not  ad- 
versely impact  the  quality  of  life  and  bene- 
fits of  the  individual  service  person,  depend- 
ents, and  civilian  personnel:  and  (5)  will  not 
adversely  impact  the  mission  and  readiness 
of  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserves:  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  provisions  in  this  section 
shall,  in  any  way.  affect  the  implementation 
of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Commission  recommendations.! 

SEC.  8035.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1994  pay  raises  for  programs  funded 
by  this  Act  shall  be  derived  from  funds  within 
the  amounts  appropriated  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  8036.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may.  by  Executive 
Agreement,  establish  with  host  nation  gov- 
ernments in  NATO  member  states  a  separate 
account  into  which  such  residual  value 
amounts  negotiated  in  the  return  of  United 
States  military  installations  in  NATO  mem- 
ber states  may  be  deposited,  in  the  currency 
of  the  host  nation,  in  lieu  of  direct  monetary 
transfers  to  the  United  SUtes  Treasury:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  credits  may  be  utilized  only 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  to  support 
United  States  military  forces  in  that  host 
nation,  or  such  real  property  maintenance 
and  base  operating  costs  that  are  currently 
executed  through  monetary  transfers  to  such 
host  nations:  Provided  further.  That  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  budget  submission  for 
fiscal  year  1995  shall  identify  such  sums  an- 
ticipated in  residual  value  settlements,  and 
identify  such  construction,  real  property 
maintenance  or  base  operating  costs  that 
shall  be  funded  by  the  host  nation  through 
such  credits:  Provided  further.  That  all  mili- 
tary construction  projects  to  be  executed 
from  such  accounts  must  be  previously  ap- 
proved in  a  prior  Act  of  Congress:  Provided 
further.  That  each  such  Executive  Agreement 


ical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
(CH.AMPUS)  for  services  determined  under 
the  CHAMPUS  Peer  Review  Organization 
(PRO)  Program  to  be  not  medically  or  psy- 
chologically necessary.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  by  regulation  adopt  any  quality 
and  utilization  review  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures in  effect  for  the  Peer  Review  Organi- 
zation Program  under  title  XVIII  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (Medicare)  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary,  and  may  adapt 
the  Medicare  requirements  and  procedures  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  CHAMPUS  PRO 
Program  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  8043.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  payments 
under  the  Department  of  Defense  contract 
with  the  Louisiana  State  University  Medical 
Center  involving  the  use  of  cats  for  Brain 
Missile  Wound  Research,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  not  make  payments 
under  such  contract  from  funds  obligated 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  as  necessary  for  costs  incurred 
by  the  contractor  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  until  thirty  legislative  days 
after  the  final  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port on  the  aforesaid  contract  is  submitted 
for  review  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate:  Provided.  That  funds  necessary 
for  the  care  of  animals  covered  by  this  con- 
tract are  allowed. 

Sec.  8044.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  available 
to  conduct  bone  trauma  research  at  (the 
Letterman  Army  Institute  of  Research!  any 
Army  Research  Laboratory  until  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  certifies  that  the  synthetic 
compound  to  be  used  in  the  experiments  is  of 
such  a  type  that  its  use  will  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant medical   finding,   the  research  has 


other  research  organization. 

Sec.  8045.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
include  in  any  base  closure  and  realignment 
plan  submitted  to  Congress  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  a  complete  review  for 
the  five-year  period  beginning  on  October  1. 
1993.  which  shall  include  expected  force 
structure  and  levels  for  such  period,  expected 
Installation  requirements  for  such  period,  a 
budget  plan  for  such  period,  the  cost  savings 
expected  to  be  realized  through  realignments 
and  closures  of  military  installations  during 
such  period,  an  economics  model  to  identify 
the  critical  local  economic  sectors  affected 
by  proposed  closures  and  realignments  of 
military  installations  and  an  assessment  of 
the  economic  impact  in  each  area  in  which  a 
military  Instiillation  is  to  be  realigned  or 
closed. 

(Sec.  8046.  No  more  than  $50,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  in  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  any  single  relocation  of 
an  organization,  unit,  activity  or  function  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  into  or  within  the 
National  Capital  Region:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive  this  restric- 
tion on  a  case-by-case  basis  by  certifying  in 
writing  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  that  such  a  relocation  is  required  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  Government:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
the  relocation  into  the  National  Capital  Re- 
gion of  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Medical  Sup- 
port located  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base.! 

Sec  8046.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  each  contract  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  con- 
struction or  service  performed  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  a  State  which  is  not  contiguous  with  an- 
other State  and  has  an  unemployment  rate  in 
excess  of  the  national  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  include  a  provision  requiring  the  contrac- 
tor to  employ,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  that 
portion  of  the  contract  in  such  Slate  that  is  not 
contiguous  with  another  State,  individuals  who 
are  residents  of  such  State  and  who.  in  the  case 
of  any  craft  or  trade,  possess  or  would  be  able 
to  acquire  promptly  the  necessary  skills:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  uKiive 
the  requirements  of  this  section  in  the  interest  of 
national  security. 

Sec.  8047.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  available  for 
any  Federal  agejwy.  the  Congress,  the  judi- 
cial branch,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
be  used  for  the  pay.  allowances,  and  benefits 
of  an  employee  as  defined  by  section  2105  of 
title  5  or  an  individual  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  perma- 
nent or  temporary  indefinite,  who — 

(1)  is  a  member  of  a  Reserve  component  of 
the  armed  forces,  as  described  in  section  261 
of  title  10,  or  the  National  Guard,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  101  of  title  32: 

(2)  performs,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
military  aid  to  enforce  the  law  or  providing 
assistance  to  civil  authorities  in  the  protec- 
tion or  saving  of  life  or  property  or  preven- 
tion of  injury— 

(A)  Federal  service  under  section  331.  332. 
333.  3500.  or  8500  of  title  10,  or  other  provision 
of  law.  as  applicable,  or 

(B)  full-time  military  service  for  his  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  of  the  United 
States;  and 
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(3)  requests  and  is  granted — 

(A)  leave  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion; or 

(B)  annual  leave,  which  may  be  granted 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
5519  and  6323(b)  of  title  5.  if  such  employee  is 
otherwise  entitled  to  such  anhual  leave: 
Provided.  That  any  employee  who  requests 
leave  under  subsection  (3)(A)  for  service  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (2)  of  this  section  is  en- 
titled to  such  leave,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  6323(b)  of  title  5.  and  such  leave  shall 
be  considered  leave  under  section  6323(b)  of 
title  5. 

Sec.  8048.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  perform  any 
cost  study  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  0MB 
Circular  A-76  if  the  study  being  performed 
exceeds  a  period  of  twenty-four  months  after 
initiation  of  such  study  with  respect  to  a 
single  function  activity  or  forty-eight 
months  after  initiation  of  such  study  for  a 
multi-function  activity. 

Sec.  8049.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
for  the  American  Forces  Information  Service 
shall  not  be  used  for  any  national  or  inter- 
national political  or  psychological  activities. 

Sec.  8050.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  regulation,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  adjust  wage  rates  for  civilian 
employees  hired  for  certain  health  care  occu- 
pations as  authorized  for  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  by  section  7455  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  8051.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  reduce  the  military  or  civil- 
ian medical  and  medical  support  personnel 
end  strength  as  of  September  30.  1903.  as  de- 
fined by  section  711(c)  of  Public  Law  101-510: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  reduce  the 
military  or  civilian  medical  and  medical  sup- 
port personnel  end  strength  at  a  base  under- 
going a  partial  closure  or  realignment,  where 
more  than  one  joint  command  is  located, 
below  the  September  30.  1991  level. 

Sec.  8052.  Of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act.  not  less  than  I$l  1 .679.0001  SIO.596.000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  of 
which  [S4.642.(X)01  S4.47I.0OO  shall  be  available 
for  Operation  and  Maintenance. 

Sec.  8053.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
reduce  or  disestablish  the  operation  of  the 
815th  Weather  Squadron  of  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, if  such  action  would  reduce  the  WC-130 
Weather  Reconnaissance  mission  below  the 
levels  funded  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  8054.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
withdrawal  credits  may  be  made  by  the  De- 
fense Business  Operations  Fund  to  the  credit 
of  current  applicable  appropriations  of  an  ac- 
tivity of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  by  that  activity 
of  supplies  that  are  repairable  components 
which  are  repairable  at  a  repair  depot  and 
that  are  capitalized  into  the  Defense  Busi- 
ness Operations  Fund  as  the  result  of  man- 
agement changes  concerning  depot  level  re- 
pairable assets  charged  to  an  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  is  a  customer 
of  the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund 
that  became  effective  on  April  1.  1992. 

Sec.  8055.  (a)  Of  the  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  supplies  or  services  appropriated  by 
this  Act.  qualified  nonprofit  agencies  for  the 
blind  or  other  severely  handicapped  shall  be 
afforded  the  maximum  practicable  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  as  subcontractors  and 
suppliers  in  the  performance  of  contracts  let 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  a  busi- 
ness concern  which  has  negotiated  with  a 


military  service  or  defense  agency  a  sub- 
contracting plan  for  the  participation  by 
small  business  concerns  pursuant  to  section 
8(d;  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
637(d))  shall  be  given  credit  toward  meeting 
that  subcontracting  goal  for  any  purchases 
made  from  qualified  nonprofit  agencies  for 
the  blind  or  other  severely  handicapped. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
phrase  "qualified  nonprofit  agency  for  the 
blind  or  other  severely  handicapped"  means 
a  nonprofit  agency  for  the  blind  or  other  se- 
verely handicapped  that  has  been  approved 
by  the  Committee  for  the  Purchase  from  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handic^apped  under 
the  Javlts-Wagner-O'Day  Act  (41  U.S.C  4&- 
48). 

ISec.  8056.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  thereafter,  there  is  established,  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  National  Drug  Intelligence  Cen- 
ter, whose  mission  it  shall  be  to  coordinate 
and  consolidate  drug  intelligence  from  all 
national  security  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, and  produce  information  regarding  the 
structure,  membership,  finances,  commu- 
nications, and  activities  of  drug  trafficking 
organizations:  Provided.  That  funding  for  the 
operation  of  the  National  Drug  Intelligence 
Center,  including  personnel  costs  associated 
therewith,  shall  be  provided  from  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  1 

Sec.  8056.  Sotwilhstandirig  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  in  addition  to  the  funds  made  avail- 
able elsewhere  in  this  Act  to  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.  S60.000.000  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  made  available  only  for  obli- 
gations incurred  in  the  conveyance,  clean-up. 
and  restoration  of  Kaho'olawe  Island. 

Sec.  8057.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  thereafter,  the  Navy  may  provide  notice 
to  exercise  options  under  the  LEASAT  pro- 
gram for  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Aide  Memoire.  dated 
January  5.  1981.  as  amended  by  the  Aide  Me- 
moire dated  April  30.  1986.  and  as  imple- 
mented in  the  LEASAT  contract. 

Sec.  8058.  During  the  current  Tiscal  year, 
net  receipts  pursuant  to  collections  from 
third  party  payers  pursuant  to  section  1095  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  l<x:a!  facility  of  the  uni- 
formed services  responsible  for  the  collec- 
tions and  shall  be  over  and  above  the  facili- 
ty's direct  budget  amount. 

[Sec.  8059  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  obligated  for  the  procurement  of 
Multibeam  Sonar  Mapping  Systems,  and  sup- 
porting software,  not  engineered  and  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department  re- 
sponsible for  such  procurement  may  waive 
this  restriction  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by 
certifying  in  writing  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  that  adequate  domestic 
supplies  are  not  available  to  meet  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requirements  on  a  timely 
basis  and  that  such  an  acquisition  must  be 
made  in  order  to  acquire  capability  for  na- 
tional security  purposes. 1 

SEC.  8059.  Of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Act  in  title  III.  Procurement.  S8.000.000,  drawn 
pro  rata  from  each  appropriations  account  m 
title  III.  shall  be  available  for  incentive  pay- 
ments authorised  by  section  504  of  the  Indian 
Financing  Act  of  1974.  25  U.S.C.  1544.  These 
payments  shall  be  available  only  to  contractors 
which  have  sutnnitted  subcontracting  plans  pur- 
suant to  15  use.  637(d)(4)(B).  and  according  to 
regulations  which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  within  90  days  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8060.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
and   thereafter,   notwithstanding  any  other 


provision  of  law.  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  hereby  authorized  to  develop  and  procure 
the  LANDSAT  7  vehicle. 

Sec.  8061  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  fill  the  commander's 
position  at  any  military  medical  facility 
with  a  health  care  professional  unless  the 
prospective  candidate  can  demonstrate  pro- 
fessional administrative  skills. 

Sec.  8062.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  the  Defense  Health  Program,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
amount  payable  for  services  provided  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  calculated  under  the  coordination  of 
benefits  reimbursement  formula  utilized 
when  CHAMPUS  is  a  secondary  payor  to 
medical  insurance  programs  other  than  Med- 
icare, and  [such  appropriations  as  nec- 
essary.! S20.000.000.  shall  be  available  (not- 
withstanding the  last  sentence  of  section 
1086(c)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code)  to  con- 
tinue Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  bene- 
fits, until  age  65.  under  such  section  for  a 
former  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is 
entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  or  equiva- 
lent pay.  or  a  dependent  of  such  a  member, 
or  any  other  beneficiary  described  by  section 
1086(c)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  who 
becomes  eligible  for  hospital  insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395  et  seq.)  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  physical  disability,  or  end 
stage  renal  disease:  Provided.  That  expenses 
under  this  section  shall  only  be  covered  to 
the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  not  cov- 
ered under  parts  A  and  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  are  otherwise  cov- 
ered under  CHAMPUS:  Provided  further.  That 
no  reimbursement  shall  be  made  for  services 
provided  prior  to  October  1.  1991. 

Sec.  8063.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  accept 
burdensharing  contributions  in  the  form  of 
money  from  Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  the  State  of  Kuwait  for  the  costs  of  local 
national  employees,  supplies,  and  services  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  be  credited  to 
applicable  Department  of  Defense  operation 
and  maintenance  appropriations  available 
for  the  salaries  and  benefits  of  national  em- 
ployees of  Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
the  State  of  Kuwait,  supplies,  and  services  to 
be  merged  with  and  to  be  available  for  the 
same  purposes  and  time  period  as  those  ap- 
propriations to  which  credited:  Provided. 
That  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port of  contributions  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  provision  during  the  pre- 
ceding quarter. 

Sec.  8064.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  to  finance  activities  of  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  Federally  Funded  Research 
and  Development  Centers  (FFRDCs)  may  not 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  an  FFRDC  if  a 
member  of  its  Board  of  Directors  or  Trustees 
simultaneously  serves  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors or  Trustees  of  a  profit-making  company 
under  contract  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
unless  the  FFRDC  has  a  DOD  approved  con- 
flict of  Interest  policy  for  its  members. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  are  available  to  establish  a  new  FFRDC. 
either  as  a  new  entity,  or  as  a  separate  en- 
tity administered  by  an  organization  manag- 
ing another  FFRDC.  or  as  a  nonprofit  mem- 
bership corporation  consisting  of  a  consor- 
tium of  other  FFRDCs  and  other  nonprofit 
entities. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  of  the  amounts  available  to  the  Department 


of  Defense  during  fiscal  year  1994.  not  more 
than  SI. 352.650.000  may  be  obligated  for  financ- 
ing activities  of  federally  funded  research  and 
development  centers. 

(d)  The  total  amount  appropriated  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation  by  this 
Act  is  hereby  reduced  by  S200.000.000  to  reflect 
the  obligation  limitation  contained  in  subsection 
(c). 

[Sec.  8065.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
procure  carbon,  alloy  or  armor  steel  plate  for 
use  in  any  Government-owned  facility  or 
property  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  were  not  melted  and 
rolled  in  the  United  States  or  Canada:  Pro- 
vided. That  these  procurement  restrictions 
shall  apply  to  any  and  all  Federal  Supply 
Class  9515.  American  Society  of  Testing  and 
Materials  (ASTM)  or  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  (AISI)  specifications  of  car- 
bon, alloy  or  armor  steel  plate:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment responsible  for  the  procurement 
may  waive  this  restriction  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  by  certifying  in  writing  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  that  adequate 
domestic  supplies  are  not  available  to  meet 
Department  of  Defense  requirements  on  a 
timely  basis  and  that  such  an  acquisition 
must  be  made  in  order  to  acquire  capability 
for  national  security  purposes:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  these  restrictions  shall  not  apply 
to  contracts  which  are  in  being  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

[SEC.  8066.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  sealift  may  be  used  to  acquire,  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  charter  or  purchase, 
ships  constructed  in  foreign  shipyards:  Pro- 
vided. That  ships  acquired  as  provided  above 
shall  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  shortfalls 
identified  in  the  Mobility  Requirements 
Study:  Provided  further.  That  any  work  re- 
quired to  convert  foreign  built  ships  acquired 
as  provided  above  to  United  States  Coast 
Guard  and  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
standards,  or  conversion  to  a  more  useful 
military  configuration,  must  be  accom- 
plished in  United  States  domestic  shipyards: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  shall 
be  used  to  purchase  the  following  major  com- 
ponents: bridge  or  machinery  control  sys- 
tems, or  interior  communications  equip- 
ment, auxiliary  equipment,  including  pumps 
for  all  shipboard  services,  propulsion  system 
components  (that  is,  engines,  reduction 
gears,  and  propellers),  shipboard  cranes,  and 
spreaders  for  shipboard  cranes  for  sealift 
ships  unless  the  systems  or  equipment,  and 
their  components,  are  manufactured  in  the 
United  States:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  re- 
sponsible for  such  procurement  may  waive 
this  restriction  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by 
certifying  in  writing  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  that  adequate  domestic 
supplies  are  not  available  to  meet  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requirements  on  a  timely 
basis  and  that  such  an  acquisition  must  be 
made  in  order  to  acquire  capability  for  na- 
tional security  purposes.! 

Sec.  8065.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  develop 
for  aircraft  or  helicopter  weapons  systems  an 
airborne  instrumentation  system  for  flight  test 
data  acquisition,  or  to  develop  or  implement 
modifications  to  an  existing  airborne  instrumen- 
tation system,  other  than  the  Common  Airborne 
Instrumentation  System  under  development  in 


the  Central  Test  and  Evaluation  Investment  De- 
velopment program  element  funded  in  the  "De- 
velopmental Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense"  ap- 
propriations account. 

SEC  8066.  None  of  the  unobligated  balances 
available  m  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
Transaction  Fund  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  any 
grant  or  contract  to  conduct  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  activities  for  the  de- 
velopment or  production  of  advanced  materials, 
unless  amounts  for  such  purposes  are  specifi- 
cally appropriated  in  a  subsequent  appropria- 
tions Act. 

Sec.  8067.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "congressional  defense  committees" 
means  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
subcommittees  on  Defense  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  8068.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  acquire  the 
modification,  depot  maintenance  and  repair 
of  aircraft,  vehicles  and  vessels  as  well  as  the 
production  of  components  and  other  Defense- 
related  articles,  through  competition  be- 
tween Department  of  Defense  depot  mainte- 
nance activities  and  private  firms:  Provided. 
That  the  Senior  Acquisition  Executive  of  the 
military  department  or  defense  agency  con- 
cerned, with  power  of  delegation,  shall  cer- 
tify that  successful  bids  include  comparable 
estimates  of  all  direct  and  indirect  costs  for 
both  public  and  private  bids:  Provided  further. 
That  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Cir- 
cular A-76  shall  not  apply  to  competitions 
conducted  under  this  section. 

Sec.  8069.  (aid)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  consultation  with  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  determines  that  a  for- 
eign country  which  is  party  to  an  agreement 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  has  violated  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  by  discriminating 
against  certain  types  of  products  produced  in 
the  United  States  that  are  covered  by  the 
agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
scind the  Secretary's  blanket  waiver  of  the 
Buy  American  Act  with  respect  to  such 
types  of  products  produced  in  that  foreign 
country. 

(2)  An  agreement  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  any  reciprocal  defense  procurement 
memorandum  of  understanding,  between  the 
United  States  and  a  foreign  country  pursu- 
ant to  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
prospectively  waived  the  Buy  American  Act 
for  certain  products  in  that  country. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  the  amount  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  purchases  from  foreign 
entities  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Such  report  shall 
separately  indicate  the  dollar  value  of  items 
for  which  the  Buy  American  Act  was  waived 
pursuant  to  any  agreement  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(2).  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  of 
1979  (19  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.),  or  any  inter- 
national agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Buy  American  Act"  means  title  III  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1934.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
March  3.  1933  (41  U.S.C.  10a  et  seq.). 

(Sec.  8070.  (a)  Of  the  funds  made  available 
in  this  Act  in  title  II.  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance. Army.  $5,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  to  execute  the  cleanup  of  uncontrolled 
hazardous  waste  contamination  affecting  the 
Sale  Parcel  at  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  in 
Novato.  in  the  SUte  of  California. 


[(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  the  event  that  the  purchaser  of  the 
Sale  Parcel  exercises  its  option  to  withdraw 
from  all  or  a  portion  of  the  sale,  as  provided 
in  the  Agreement  and  Modification,  dated 
September  25.  1990.  between  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  the  purchaser,  as  amended,  the  pur- 
chaser's deposit  of  14,500.000  shall  be  re- 
turned by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  funds  eligible  for  reimbursement 
under  the  Agreement  and  Modification,  as 
amended,  shall  come  from  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
this  Act. 

[(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  the  event  that  the  purchaser  pur- 
chases only  a  portion  of  the  Sale  Parcel  and 
exercises  its  option  to  withdraw  from  the 
sale  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Sale  Parcel,  the 
portion  of  the  Sale  Parcel  that  is  not  pur- 
chased (Other  than  Landfill  26  and  an  appro- 
priate buffer  area  around  it),  together  with 
any  of  the  land  referred  to  in  section  9099(e) 
of  Public  Law  102-396  that  is  not  purchased 
by  the  purchaser,  shall  be  sold  to  the  City  of 
Novato.  in  the  SUte  of  California,  for  the 
sum  of  One  Dollar  as  a  public  benefit  trans- 
fer   for    school,    classroom    or    other    edu- 
cational  use,   for  use  as  a  public  park  or 
recreation  area  or  for  further  conveyance  as 
provided  herein,  subject  to  the  following  re- 
strictions: (1)  if  the  City  sells  any  portion  of 
such  land  to  any  third  party  within  ten  years 
after  the   transfer  to  the  City,  which  sale 
may  be  made  without  the  foregoing  use  re- 
strictions, any  proceeds  received  by  the  City 
in  connection  with  such  sale,  minus  the  dem- 
onstrated reasonable  costs  of  conducting  t-he 
sale  and  of  any  improvements  made  by  the 
City  to  the  land  following  its  acquisition  of 
the  land  (but  only  to  the  extent  such  im- 
provements increase  the  value  of  the  portion 
sold),  shall  be  immediately  turned  over  to 
the   Army   in   reimbursement   of  the   with- 
drawal payment  made  by  the  Army  to  the 
contract  purchaser  and  the  costs  of  cleaning 
up  the  Landfill  and  (2)  until  one  year  follow- 
ing completion  of  the  cleanup  of  contami- 
nated soil  in  the  landfill  and  completion  of 
the   groundwater    treatment    facilities,    the 
sale  must  be  at  a  per-acre  price  for  the  por- 
tion sold  that  is  at  least  equal  to  the  per- 
acre  contract  price  paid  by  the  purchaser  for 
the   portion   of   the   Sale   Parcel   purchased 
under  the  Agreement  and  Modification,  as 
amended,  and  thereafter  must  be  at  a  price 
at  least  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
portion  sold.  The  foregoing  restrictions  shall 
not  apply  to  a  transfer  to  another  public  or 
quasi-public  agency  for  public  uses  of  the 
kind  described  above.  The  deed  to  the  City 
shall  contain  a  clause  providing  that,  if  any 
of  the  proceeds  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  are 
not  delivered  to  the  Army  within  30  days 
after  sale,  or  any  portion  of  the  land  not  sold 
as  provided  herein  is  used  for  other  than  edu- 
cational, park  or  recreational  uses,  title  to 
the  applicable  portion  of  such  land  shall  re- 
vert to  the  United  States  Government  at  the 
election  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. The  Army  shall  agree  to  deliver  into 
the  applicable  closing  escrow  an  acknowl- 
edgement   of   receipt    of   any    proceeds   de- 
seiribed  in  clause  (1)  above  and  a  release  of 
the  reverter  right  as  to  the  affected  land,  ef- 
fective upon  such  receipt. 

[(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Air  Force  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
expenditures  in  excess  of  $15,000,000  in  con- 
nection with  the  total  clean-up  of  uncon- 
trolled hazardous  waste  contamination  on 
the  aforementioned  Sale  Parcel  from  the 
proceeds  collected  upon  the  closing  of  any 
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portion  of  the  Sale  Parcel  purchased  by  the 
contract  purchaser  under  the  Agreement  and 
Modirication.  as  amended! 

Sec.  S070.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  statutorily-required  analysis  of 
the  impact  on  the  defense  technology  and  indus- 
tnal  base  of  terminations  and  significant  reduc- 
tions of  major  research  and  development  pro- 
grams and  procurement  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  address  only  those  actions 
recommended  by  the  Defense  Department  m  its 
annual  budget  request  and  amendments  thereto, 
supplemental  requests,  or  proposed  rescissions. 

Sec.  8071.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may. 
when  he  considers  it  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States,  cancel  any  part  of  an  in- 
debtedness, up  to  S2.500.  that  is  or  was  owed 
to  the  United  States  by  a  member  or  former 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  if  such  in- 
debtedness, as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
was  incurred  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Storm:  Provided.  That  the 
amount  of  an  indebtedness  previously  paid 
by  a  member  or  former  member  and  can- 
celled under  this  section  shall  be  refunded  to 
the  member. 

Sec.  8072.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act  that  remain  available  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  as  a  result  of  energy  cost 
savings  realized  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  the  extent,  and  for 
the  purposes,  provided  in  section  2865  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

Sec  8073.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
voluntary  separation  incentives  payable 
under  10  U.S.C.  1175  may  be  paid  in  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  from  the  assets  of 
the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  Fund  es- 
tablished by  section  1175(h>(l). 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  8074.  Amounts  deposited  during  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994  to  the  special  account  es- 
tablished under  40  U.S.C.  485(h)(2)  and  to  the 
special  account  established  under  10  U.S.C. 
2667(d)(1)  are  appropriated  and  shall  be  avail- 
able until  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  current  applicable  appropriations 
or  funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  40 
use.  485(h)(2)  (A)  and  (B)  and  10  U.S.C. 
2667(d)(1)(B).  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be 
available  for  the  same  time  period  and  the 
same  purposes  as  the  appropriation  to  which 
transferred. 

ISec.  8075.  In  order  to  maintain  an  electric 
furnace  capacity  In  the  United  States,  pref- 
erence for  the  purchase  of  chromite  ore  and 
manganese  ore  authorized  for  disposal  from 
the  National  Defense  Stockpile  shall  be 
given  to  domestic  producers  of  high  carbon 
ferrochromium  and  high  carbon  ferro- 
manganese — 

1(A)  whose  primary  output  during  the 
three  preceding  years  hais  been  ferro- 
chromium or  ferromanganese;  and 

((B)  who  guarantee  to  use  the  chromite 
and  manganese  ore  for  domestic  purposes.  I 

Sec.  8075.  None  of  the  funds  m  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  preparation 
of  studies  on— 

(a)  the  feasibility  of  removal  and  transpor- 
tation of  unitary  chemical  weapons  from  the 
eight  chemical  storage  sites  within  the  continen- 
tal United  States:  Provided.  That  this  prohibi- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  non-stockpile  material  m 
the  United  States  or  to  studies  needed  for  envi- 
ronmental analysis  required  by  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  and 

(b)  the  potential  future  uses  of  the  nine  chem- 
ical disposal  facilities  other  than  for  the  de- 
struction of  stockpile  chemical  munitions  and  as 
limited  by  section  1412(c)(2).  Public  Law  9»-I45: 


Provided.  That  this  prohibition  does  not  apply 
to  future  use  studies  for  the  CAMDS  facility  at 
Tooele.  Utah. 

Skc.  8076.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
none  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  be  used  to  procure  or 
acquire  (1)  defensive  handguns  or  defensive 
handgun  ammunition  unless  such  handguns 
or  handgun  ammunition  are  the  M9  9mm  De- 
partment of  Defense  standard  handgun  or 
ammunition  for  such  handguns,  or  (2)  offen- 
sive handguns  and  ammunition  except  for 
the  Special  Operations  Forces. 

Sec.  8077.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
appropriations  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  be  used  to  reimburse  a  mem- 
ber of  a  reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  trav- 
el and  transportation  allowances  and  who  oc- 
cupies transient  government  housing  while 
performing  active  duty  for  training  or  inac- 
tive duty  training:  Provided.  That  such  mem- 
bers may  be  provided  lodging  in  kind  if  tran- 
sient government  (juarters  are  unavailable  as 
if  the  member  was  entitled  to  such  allow- 
ances under  subsection  (a)  of  section  404  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code:  Provided  further. 
That  if  lodging  in  kind  is  provided,  any  au- 
thorized service  charge  or  cost  of  such  lodg- 
ing may  be  paid  directly  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
reserve  component  of  the  member  concerned. 

Sec.  8078.  For  fiscal  year  1994.  the  total 
amount  appropriated  to  fund  the  Uniformed 
Services  Treatment  Facilities  program,  op- 
erated pursuant  to  section  911  of  Public  Law 
97  99  (42  use.  248c).  is  limited  to 
$291,000,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
S265.0OO.0O0  may  be  provided  by  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act. 

Sec  8079.  None  of  the  funds  available  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  support  in  any  man- 
ner, including  travel  or  other  related  ex- 
penses, the  "Tailhook  Association":  Pro- 
vided. That  investigations  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  or  consultation  with  the 
Tailhook  Association  are  not  prohibited  by 
this  provision. 

Sec.  8080.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  thereafter,  from  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Director  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  shall  operate  a  Com- 
mand. Control.  Communications  and  Intel- 
ligence planning  office  manned  by  three  full- 
time  Air  Guard  officers  in  the  rank  of  0-6. 
0-5.  and  0--1:  Provided.  That  these  officers 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  strengths  author- 
ized in  section  524  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code 

Sec.  8081.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  or  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  deposited  into  the  Pen- 
tagon Reservation  Maintenance  Revolving 
Fund  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  Pentagon  Maintenance  [Facil- 
ity. I  Facility  or  a  Logistics  Support 
Extensionl.  or  any  other  building  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  present  Pentagon  build- 
ingl. 

Sec  8082.  The  President  shall  Include  with 
each  budget  for  a  fiscal  year  submitted  to 
the  Congress  under  section  1105  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  materials  that  shall 
identify  clearly  and  separately  the  amounts 
requested  in  the  budget  for  appropriation  for 
that  fiscal  year  for  salaries  and  expenses  re- 
lated to  administrative  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  military  depart- 
ments, and  the  Defense  Agencies. 

ISec.  8083.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  construction  of  Ground  Wave 
Emergency  Network  (GWEN)  sites  In  Fiscal 
Year  1994.1 


Sec.  8083.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Naval  shipyards  of  the  United 
Stales  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in  any 
manufacturing  extension  program  financed  by 
funds  appropriated  in  this  or  any  other  Act. 

Sec.  8084  The  $15,000,000  made  available  in 
section  9088  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act.  1993  (Public  Law  102-396) 
for  payment  of  claims  to  United  States  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  for  damages  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  volcanic  eruption  of 
Mount  Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines,  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1994.  notwithstanding  section  9003  of 
that  Act  Provided  further.  That  S5.000.000  of 
the  funds  made  available  by  this  section  shall  be 
available  until  September  30.  1995  for  expenses 
associated  with  the  construction  and  modifica- 
tion of  facilities  to  support  the  relocation  of 
military  training  progranfs  from  installations  in 
the  Philippines  to  sites  in  the  United  States. 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  8085.  In  addition  to  any  other  transfer 
authority  contained  in  this  Act.  $100,000,000 
appropriated  in  this  Act  under  the  heading 
"Operation  and  Maintenance.  Defense-Wide" 
may  be  transferred  to  appropriations  con- 
tained in  this  Act  which  are  available  for  the 
payment  of  civilian  voluntary  separation  in- 
centives, to  be  merxed  with  and  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  same  purposes  and  for  the  same 
time  period  as  the  appropriations  to  which 
transferred. 

Sec.  8086.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
amounts  contained  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Overseas  Military  Facility  Investment 
Recovery  Account  established  by  section 
2921(c)(1)  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1991.  (Public  Law  101-510;  10 
use.  2687  note)  shall.V  available  until  ex- 
pended for  the  payments  specified  by  section 
2921(c)(2)  of  that  Act. 

Sec.  8087.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
annual  payments  granted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4416  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993  (Public 
I>aw  102^28;  106  Stat.  2714)  shall  be  made 
from  appropriations  in  this  Act  which  are 
available  for  the  pay  of  reserve  component 
personnel. 

ISec.  8088.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  relocate  the  116th 
Fighter  Wing  of  the  Air  National  Guard  from 
Dobbins  Air  Reserve  Base  to  Robins  Air 
Force  Base,  or  to  convert  that  wing  from  F- 
15A  aircraft  to  B-IB  aircraft.! 

Sec.  8088.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  establishing  a  Naval 
East  Coast  Electronics  Engineering  Center  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  establishment 
of  such  Headquarters  at  any  location  other  than 
Charleston.  South  Carolina:  Provided.  That  no 
such  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
establishment  or  operation  of  subordinate  de- 
tachments at  St.  Inigoes.  Maryland,  and  Ports- 
mouth. Virginia,  with  manning  levels  or  broader 
functions  than  that  specifically  stated  in  the 
1993  Report  to  the  President  of  the  Defense  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment  Commission. 

ISec.  8089.  (a)  In  General.— Subject  to  sub- 
section (b).  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
release,  discharge,  waive,  and  quitclaim  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  which  the  United 
States  may  have  by  virtue  of  the  quitclaim 
deed  dated  June  18.  1956.  in  and  to  approxi- 
mately 6.89  acres  of  real  property,  with  im- 
provements thereon,  in  Harris  County, 
Texas. 

Kb)  Condition.— The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  subsection  (a)  only  after  obtaining  satis- 
factory assurances  that  the  State  of  Texas 
shall  obtain,  in  exchange  for  the  real  prop- 
erty referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  a  tract  of 
real  property— 
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1(1)  which  is  at  least  equal  in  value  to  the 
real  property  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
and 

1(2)  which  shall  be.  on  the  date  on  which 
the  State  obtains  it.  subject  to  the  same  re- 
strictions and  covenants  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  are  applicable  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  real 
property  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

1(c)  Legal  Description  of  Real  Prop- 
erty.—The  exact  acreage  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  real  property  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  based  upon  surveys  that 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary! 

Sec.  8089.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  Overseas  Workload  Program: 
Provided.  That  a  firm  of  any  member  nation  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  (NATO) 
or  of  any  major  non-NATO  ally  or  countries  in 
the  European  Theater,  shall  be  eligible  to  bid  on 
any  contract  for  the  maintenance,  repair,  or 
overhaul  of  equipment  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  be  awarded  under  competitive  proce- 
dures as  part  of  the  program  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  known  as  the  Overseas  Workload 
Program. 

(b)  A  contract  awarded  during  fiscal  year 
1994.  or  thereafter,  to  a  firm  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  performed  in  the  theater  in 
which  the  equipment  is  normally  located  or  in 
the  country  m  which  the  firm  is  located. 

(c)  For  purposes  only  of  this  section.  Israel 
shall  be  considered  in  the  European  Theater  in 
every  respect,  with  its  firms  fully  eligible  for 
nonrestrictite.  nondiscriminatory  contract  com- 
petition under  the  Overseas  Workload  Program. 

(d)  No  funds  appropriated  for  the  Overseas 
Workload  Program  for  fiscal  year  1994  or  there- 
after shall  be  used  for  contracts  awarded  in  fis- 
cal year  1994  or  thereafter  which  have  not  been 
opened  for  competition  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  this  provision. 

ISec.  8090.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  procure  aircraft 
fuel  cells  unless  the  fuel  cells  are  produced 
or  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by  a 
domestic-owned  and  domestic-operated  en- 
tity: Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  responsible  for  the  pro- 
curement may  waive  this  restriction  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  certifying  in  writing  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
that  adequate  domestic  supplies  are  not 
available  to  meet  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quirements on  a  timely  basis  and  that  such 
an  acquisition  must  be  made  in  order  to  ac- 
quire capability  for  national  security  pur- 
poses.! 

Sec.  8090.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  shall  be  available 
to  establish  or  support  any  organic  depot  main- 
tenance support  activity  for  the  B-2  bomber. 

ISEC.  8091.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  not  less  than  $750,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  heading  "Oper- 
ation and  Maintenance.  Army"  in  title  II  of 
this  Act  shall  be  made  available  until  ex- 
pended to  conduct  a  demonstration  program 
involving  the  Army  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  battalion  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity-Northwest and  Army  Junior  Reserve  Of- 
ficers" Training  Corps  units  near  the  Univer- 
sity. The  purpose  of  the  program  shall  be  to 
encourage  minority  students  in  secondary 
educational  institutions  to  continue  their 
education. 

1(b)  Under  the  program.  Senior  Reserve  Of- 
ficers" Corps  cadets  may  serve  as  mentors 
and  tutors  for  students  in  Junior  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Corps  units.  Cadets  and  students  may 
participate  in  combined  activities,  including 


summ(>r  camps,  field  training,  and  other  tra- 
ditional military  activities. 

1(c)  Senior  Reserve  Officers"  Corps  cadets 
who  serve  as  mentors  and  tutors  may  be  paid 
a  stipend. 

1(d)  After  a  cadet  has  satisfactorily  served 
in  the  program,  under  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  for  a  period  of 
time  determined  by  the  Secretary,  the  cadet 
may  be  provided  financial  assistance  tuition, 
books,  laboratory  fees,  and  similar  edu- 
cational expenses  if  the  cadet  continues  to 
serve  satisfactorily  in  the  program.! 

SEC.  8091.  (a)  Any  college,  university,  or  other 
institution  which  has  been  determined  by  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  to  have  over- 
billed  the  Federal  Government  for  indirect  costs 
which  are  unreasonable,  unallowable,  or 
unallocable  under  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circulars  A-21  and  A-133  may  not  re- 
ceive from  the  Department  of  Defense,  during 
fiscal  year  1994.  any  grant  or  contract,  or  com- 
bination of  grants  or  contracts,  which  totals  the 
amount  overbilled  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  The  restriction  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  if.  within  six  months  after  an  official  de- 
termination of  overbilling — 

(1)  the  institution  in  question  either  repays  in 
full  to  the  United  States  Treasury  the  amount 
overbilled  to  the  Federal  Government,  plus  in- 
terest, or 

(2)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition certifies  in  writing  to  Congress  that  the 
institution  is  no  longer  liable  for  such  restitu- 
tion, or  that  the  dispute  has  become  the  subject 
of  formal  judicial  review. 

(c)  The  restriction  in  subsection  (a)  shall  only 
apply  to  any  college,  university,  or  other  insti- 
tution which  has  been  determined  by  the  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency  to  have  overbilled 
the  Federal  Government  by  an  amount  which 
equals  or  exceeds  $15,000,000. 

Sec.  8092.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
appropriations  which  are  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance may  be  used  to  purchase  items  hav- 
ing an  investment  item  unit  cost  of  not  more 
than  I  $50.0001  $25,000. 

Sec.  8093.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  direct  lor 
indirect!  support  of  the  joint  Department  of 
Defense  Department  of  Energy  Safeguard  C 
contingent  nuclear  testing  program. 

ISec.  8094.  In  connection  with  procure- 
ments of  petroleum  products  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  appropriated 
funds,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  all  quali- 
fied bids  from  any  eligible  country  under  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act 
which  is  hereby  deemed  a  designated  country 
pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  2511(b). 1 

SEC.  8094.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance. Defense-Wide,  not  less  than  $8,000,000 
shall  be  made  available  until  expended  to  the 
Administration  for  Native  Americans  within  90 
days  of  enactment  of  this  Act  only  for  the  miti- 
gation of  environmental  impacts,  including  the 
gathering  of  information,  documenting  of  envi- 
ronmental damage,  and  developing  a  system  for 
prioritisation  of  mitigation,  on  Indian  lands  re- 
sulting from  Department  of  Defense  activities. 

Sec.  8095.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
appropriations  available  for  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  active  duty  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  available  to  pay  the 
retired  pay  which  is  payable  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4403  of  Public  Law  102^84  (10  U.S.C.  1293 
note)  under  the  terms  and  conditions  pro- 
vided in  section  4403. 

ISEC.  8096.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  more  than  two  Senior  Executive  Service 
positions  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 


Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  individuals  in  these  positions 
may  not  be  compensated  at  a  rate  higher 
than  level  three  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service.! 

SEC.  80%.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  used  for  the 
training  or  utilization  of  psychologists  m  the 
prescription  of  drugs,  except  pursuant  to  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Army  Sur- 
geon General's  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  as  specified 
in  its  February  and  August  1990  meeting  min- 
utes. 

ISEC.  8097.  (a)  During  the  current  fiscal 
year,  none  of  the  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  the  Defense  Business  Operations 
Fund  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  an  in- 
vestment item  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
new  inventory  item  for  sale  or  anticipated 
sale  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  a  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  to  customers  of  the  De- 
fense Business  Operations  Fund  if  such  an 
item  would  not  have  been  chargeable  to  the 
Defense  Business  Operations  Fund  during  fis- 
cal year  1993  and  if  the  purchase  of  such  an 
investment  item  would  be  chargeable  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  appropriations 
made  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  pro- 
curement. 

1(b)  The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  well  as  all  jus- 
tification material  and  other  documentation 
supporting  the  fiscal  year  1995  Department  of 
Defense  budget  shall  be  prepared  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  on  the  basis  that  any 
equipment  which  was  classified  as  an  end 
item  and  funded  in  a  procurement  appropria- 
tion contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  budgeted 
for  in  a  proposed  fiscal  year  1995  procure- 
ment appropriation  and  not  in  the  supply 
management  business  area  or  any  other  area 
or  category  of  the  Defense  Business  Oper- 
ations Fund.! 

SEC.  8097.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  obli- 
gations against  the  stock  funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  not  be  incurred  in  excess 
of  70  percent  of  sales  from  such  stock  funds  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year:  Provided.  That  in 
determining  the  amount  of  obligations  against, 
and  sales  from  the  stock  funds,  obligations  and 
sales  for  fuel,  subsistence,  commissary  items,  re- 
tail operations,  the  cost  of  operations,  and  re- 
pair of  spare  parts  shall  be  excluded:  Provided 
further.  That  upon  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  critical  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  may  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  if  the  provisions  of 
this  section  are  waived,  the  Secretary  shall  im- 
mediately notify  the  Congress  of  the  waiver  and 
the  reasons  for  such  a  waiver. 

ISec  8098.  (a)  The  prohibition  in  section 
133(a)(2)  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  (Public 
Law  101-189;  103  Stat.  1383)  does  not  apply  to 
the  obligation  of  funds  in  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed $216,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  not 
more  than  36  OH-58D  Scout  aircraft  from 
funds  appropriated  in  title  III  of  this  Act. 

1(b)  The  prohibition  in  section  132(a)(2)  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
1990  and  1991  (Public  Law  101-189;  103  Stat. 
1383)  does  not  apply  to  the  obligation  of 
funds  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $368,430,000 
for  the  procurement  of  not  more  than  24  AH- 
64  aircraft  from  funds  appropriated  in  title 
III  of  this  Act.! 

Sec.  8098.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  use  by  a  Military  De- 
partment to  modify  an  aircraft,  weapon,  ship  or 
other  item  of  equipment,  that  the  Military  De- 
partment concerned  plans  to  retire  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  within  five  years  after  completion  of 
the  modification:  Provided.  That  this  prohibi- 
tion   shall   not   apply    to  safety   modifications: 
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Provided  further.  That  this  prohibition  may  be 
waived  by  the  Secretary  of  a  Military  Depart- 
ment if  the  Secretary  determines  it  is  in  the  best 
national  security  interest  of  the  country  to  pro- 
vide such  waiver  and  so  notifies  the  congres- 
sional defense  committees  m  writing. 

ISec.  8099.  (a)  Findings— The  Congress 
finds  that— 

1(1)  the  United  States  Government  has  not 
made  adequate  efforts  to  seeli  the  payment 
of  compensation  by  the  government  of  Peru 
for  the  death  and  injuries  to  United  States 
military  personnel  resulting  from  the  attack 
by  aircraft  of  the  military  forces  of  Peru  on 
April  24.  1993.  against  a  United  States  Air 
Force  C-130  aircraft  operating  off  the  coast 
of  Peru;  and 

1(2)  in  failing  to  make  such  efforts  ade- 
quately, the  United  States  Government  has 
failed  in  its  obligation  to  support  the  serv- 
icemen and  their  families  involved  in  the  in- 
cident and  generally  to  support  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  carrying  out  missions  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

1(b)  Semiannual  Report— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
on  December  1  and  June  1  of  each  year  on  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  preceding  six-month  pe- 
riod to  seek  the  payment  of  fair  and  equi- 
table compensation  by  the  Government  of 
Peru  (1)  to  the  survivors  of  Master  Sergeant 
Joseph  Beard.  Jr..  United  States  Air  Force, 
who  was  killed  in  the  attack  described  in 
subsection  (a),  and  (2)  to  the  other  crew 
members  who  were  wounded  in  the  attack 
and  survived. 

1(c)  Ter.mination  of  Report  Require- 
ment.— The  requirement  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  terminate  upon  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  Peru  has  paid  fair  and  equi- 
table compensation  as  described  in  sub- 
section (b).] 

Sec.  9099.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any 
nonappropriabad  funds  activity  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  procures  malt  beverages, 
wine  and  cigarettes  with  nonappropriated  funds 
for  resale  (including  such  alcoholic  beverages 
sold  by  the  drink)  on  a  military  installation  lo- 
cated m  the  United  States  unless  such  malt  bev- 
erages, wine  and  cigarettes  are  procured  within 
that  State,  or  in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, withm  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
which  the  military  installation  is  located  t^o- 
vided.  That  in  a  case  in  which  the  military  in- 
stallation IS  located  m  more  than  one  State, 
purchases  may  be  made  in  any  State  m  which 
the  installation  is  located  Provided  further. 
That  such  local  procurement  requirements  for 
malt  beverages,  wine  and  cigarettes  shall  apply 
to  all  alcoholic  beverages  and  cigarettes  only  for 
military  installations  in  States  which  are  not 
contiguous  with  another  State:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  alcoholic  beverages  other  than  wine 
and  malt  beverages,  and  cigarettes,  m  contig- 
uous States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  procured  from  the  most  competitive  source, 
price  and  other  factors  considered. 

Sec.  8100.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  regulation,  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  directed  to  use  available  off  the 
shelf,  nondevelopmental  items  in  filling 
small  craft  and  small  boat  requirements 
when  at  all  possible. 

Sec  8101  No  pacTof  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  t<y  prepare  or  present  a  re- 
quest to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
for  reprogramming  of  funds,  unless  for  high- 
er priority  items,  based  on  unforeseen  mili- 
tary requirements,  than  those  for  which 
originally  appropriated  and  in  no  case  where 
the  item  for  which  reprogramming' is  re- 
quested has  been  denied  by  the  Congress. 


ISec.  8102.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  payment  of 
the  compensation  of  personnel  assigned  to  or 
serving  in  the  National  ForeigTi  Intelligence 
Program  in  excess  of  96  percent  of  such  per- 
sonnel actually  aissigned  to  or  serving  in  the 
National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  on 
September  30.  1992:  Provided.  That  in  making 
any  reduction  in  the  number  of  such  person- 
nel that  may  be  required  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  percentage  of  reductions  to  Sen- 
ior Intelligence  Service  positions  shall  be 
equal  to  or  exceed  the  percentage  of  reduc- 
tions to  non-Senior  Intelligence  Service  po- 
sitions: Provided  further.  That  in  making  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  such  personnel 
that  may  t>e  required  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  percentage  of  reductions  to  posi- 
tions in  the  National  Capital  Region  shall  be 
equal  to  or  exceed  the  percentage  of  reduc- 
tions to  positions  outside  of  the  National 
Capital  Region. I 

Sec  8102.  (at  Of  the  amounts  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1994.  not 
less  than  SIO.000.000  shall  be  available  for  Na- 
tional Defense  Saence  and  Engineering  Grad- 
uate Fellowships  to  be  awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  United 
States  citizens  or  nationals  pursuing  advanced 
degrees  in  fields  of  primary  concern  and  interest 
to  the  Department. 

(b)  Fellowships  awarded  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  above  shall  not  be  restricted  on  the 
basis  of  the  geographical  locations  in  the  United 
States  of  the  institutions  at  which  the  recipients 
are  pursuing  the  aforementioned  advanced  de- 
grees. 

(c)  Not  less  than  SO  per  centum  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  de- 
rived from  the  amounts  available  for  the  Univer- 
sity Research  Initiatives  Program  m  "Research, 
Development.  Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense- 
Wide",  and  the  balance  necessary  shall  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  available  for  Defense  Re- 
search Saences  under  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8103.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by 
thii  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
any  person  or  persons  who  authorize  the 
transfer  of  obligated  and  deobligated  appro- 
priations into  the  Reserve  for  Contingencies 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Sec.  8104  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
land  thereafter.!  funds  appropriated  for  con- 
struction projects  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  which  are  transferred  to  another 
Agency  for  execution,  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec.  8105.  During  the  current  Hscal  year 
land  thereafter.!  monetary  limitations  on 
the  purchase  price  of  a  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cle shall  not  apply  to  vehicles  purchased  for 
intelligence  activities  conducted  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  12333  or  successor  orders. 

Sec.  8106.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  for  programs  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year,  ex- 
cept for  funds  appropriated  for  the  Reserve 
for  Contingencies,  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1995. 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  8107.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
(and  thereafter.!  no  funds  may  be  made 
available  through  transfer,  reprogramming. 
or  other  means  between  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  any  intelligence  or  special  activity 
different  from  that  previously  justified  to 
the  Congress  unless  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
notified  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  intent  to  make  such 
funds  available  for  such  activity. 

Sec.  8108.  The  classified  annex  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  accom- 


pany the  report  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1994  is  hereby  in- 
corporated into  this  Act:  Provided.  That  the 
amounts  specified  in  the  classified  Annex  are 
not  in  addition  to  amounts  appropriated  by 
other  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  the  President  shall  provide  for  appro- 
priate distribution  of  the  classified  Annex,  or 
of  appropriate  portions  of  the  classified 
'  Annex,  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

ISec.  8109.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  funds  made  available  in  this 
Act  for  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  may 
be  used  for  the  design,  development,  and  de- 
ployment of  General  Defense  Intelligence 
Program  intelligence  communications  and 
intelligence  information  systems  at  the  Uni- 
fied and  Specified  Commands. 

ISec.  8110.  After  March  1.  1994,  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  any  National  Foreign  Intelligence 
Program:  Provided.  That  this  provision  shall 
net  apply  for  any  National  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Program  for  which  budget  exhibits 
were  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  which  justifies  in  detail  all 
funds  requested  for  '"base",  ■ongoing",  and 
"new"  programs  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

ISec.  8111.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  plan- 
ning, programming  or  actual  movement  of 
any  component  or  function  of  the  Defense 
Mapping  Agency  Aerospace  Center  annex 
from  the  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  area. 

IdNCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

ISec.  8112.  In  addition  to  amounts  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this 
Act.  $21,700,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  shall  be  available 
only  for  transfer  to  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  for  a  2.2  percent  pay  increase  for  uni- 
formed members. 

ISEC.  8113.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  performance  of 
depot-level  maintenance  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  unless  such  activities  are  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  section  2466(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  102^84 

ISec.  8114.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  and  in  accordance  with  section 
2905  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Act  of  1990,  Public  Law  101-510,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  proceed  with  im- 
plementation of  the  1993  Defense  Base  Clo- 
sure and  Realignment  Commission  rec- 
ommendation concerning  the  consolidation 
of  tactical  missile  maintenance  at  Letter- 
kenny  Army  Depot. 

ISec.  8115.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
obligate  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  for  the  USH-)2  Mission 
Recorder  program  for  the  A-6  aircraft. 

ISec.  8116.  In  addition  to  amounts  appro- 
priated elsewhere  in  this  Act,  $200,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  settlement  of  claims 
and  interest  thereon,  associated  with  con- 
tract numbered  N62474-86-C-0253  for  con- 
struction of  a  multipurpose  range  complex  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Air  Ground  Combat  Center 
in  Twentynine  Palms,  California;  Provided. 
That  such  settlement  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  the  recommendation  of  August  19,  1993,  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
(case  B-230871.3). 

ISec.  8117.  Not  withstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1993  and  fiscal  year  1994  for 
the  DDG-51  destroyer  program  shall  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  procurement  of  the 
ring  laser  gyroscope  inertial  navigation  sys- 
tem under  a  sole  source  contract. 
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ISec.  8118.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
carry  out  the  establishment  of  the  Mine 
Warfare  Center  of  Excellence  at  the  naval 
station  at  Ingleside,  Texas  (including  the  es- 
tablishment of  all  subordinate  units  and  the 
relocation  of  Navy  mine  warfare  forces),  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  of  the  Navy  for 
the  establishment  of  such  center  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  alteration  in  that  schedule 
that  would  otherwise  be  required  pursuant  to 
any  other  provision  of  law  enacted  during 
the  first  session  of  the  103d  Congress  that  ap- 
plies specifically  to  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  that  center  or  to  the  relocation  of 
Navy  mine  warfare  forces  to  Ingleside, 
Texas. 

ISec.  8119.  (a)  The  amount  expended  during 
fiscal  year  1994  from  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  or  any  prior  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  shall  not  exceed 
J255.795.000.000. 

1(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  shall  take  such 
steps  as  necessary  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  requirement  in  subsection  (a). 

1(c)  The  provisions  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  681  et  seq.)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  or  any  prior  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
comply  with  subsection  (a). 

1(d)  Any  payment  required  to  be  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  a  business  con- 
cern that,  but  for  this  subsection,  would  be 
required  to  be  made  during  September,  1994 
may  be  made  during  the  period  beginning  on 
October  1.  1994,  and  ending  on  the  date  that 
is  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  pay- 
ment would  otherwise  be  required  to  be 
made.  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  in- 
terest penalty  under  section  3902  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  for  failure  to  make  any 
such  payment,  any  period  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, deferred  the  required  payment  date 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

1(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  on 
each  of  the  dates  specified  in  paragraph  (2). 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  implementation  of  this  section. 
Each  such  report  shall  include — 

1(A)  an  analysis  of  cumulative  obligations 
and  cumulative  expenditures  from  accounts 
subject  to  the  limitation  in  subsection  (a) 
during  the  period  beginning  on  October  1. 
1993,  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  month  in  which  the  report  is 
to  be  submitted,  including  a  xomparison  of 
such  obligations  and  expenditures  with  the 
relevant  estimates  of  outlays  made  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office;  and 

1(B)  a  description  of  the  specific  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a). 

1(2)  The  reports  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  follow- 
ing dates  in  1994:  January  15,  April  15,  July 
15.  September  15,  and  October  15.1 

SEC.  8109.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  begin  closing  a  military 
treatment  faality  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense notifies  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
ninety  days  prior  to  such  action. 

Sec.  8110.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  any  Military 
Department  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
bombing  training,  gunnery  training,  or  similar 
munitions  delivery  training  on  the  parcel  of 
land  known  as  Kaho'olawe  Island,  Hawaii. 


Sec.  8111.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized to  provide  optional  summer  school  programs 
in  addition  to  the  programs  otherwise  author- 
ized by  the  Defense  Dependents  Education  Act 
of  1978  (Public  Law  95-561).  and  to  charge  a  fee 
for  participation  in  such  optional  education 
programs.  Optional  summer  school  program  fees 
shall  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  Secretary 
to  defray  the  costs  of  summer  school  operations. 

Sec.  8112.  Unobligated  balances  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  Public  Law  102-172  and  Public 
Law  102-396  under  the  headings  "World  Univer- 
sity Games".  "Summer  Olympics"  and  "World 
Cup  USA  1994"  in  title  II  of  those  Acts  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  section  of  those  Acts, 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  September 
30.  1995. 

SEC.  8113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  reimbursements  received  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  (Organization  for  the  E-3 
Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  (AW ACS) 
Radar  System  Improvement  Program  (RSIP)  at- 
tributable to  development  work  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1992  shall  be  available  to  the  Air 
Force  until  September  30,  1994.  for  meeting  that 
service's  financial  commitments  for  the  AW  ACS 
RSIP. 

Sec.  8114.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  in  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  transport  or  provide  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  chemical  munitions  to  the  Johnston 
Atoll  for  the  purpose  of  storing  or  demilitarizing 
such  munitions. 

(b)  The  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obsolete  World  War  II  chemical 
munition  of  the  United  States  found  in  the 
World  War  II  Pacific  Theater  of  Operations. 

(c)  The  President  may  suspend  the  application 
of  subsection  (a)  during  a  period  of  war  m 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

Sec.  8115.  None  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  be  used  to  support 
the  relocation  of  P-3  aircraft  squadrons  or  other 
aircraft  or  units  from  the  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Barbers  Point,  Hawaii  unless  such  relocation 
was  specifically  stated  in  the  1993  Report  to  the 
President  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Commission. 

Sec.  8116.  (a)  No  funds  available  to  the  Air 
Force  during  fiscal  year  1994  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  any  research,  development,  test, 
or  evaluation  activities  to  upgrade  the  current 
capabilities  of  the  B-IB  bomber  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  certifies  to  the  Congressional 
defense  committees  that  the  entire  B-IB  upgrade 
program  is  militarily-required,  affordable,  and 
fully  funded  in  the  Future  Years  Defense  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1995-2000. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1993  under  the 
heading  "Research.  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force"  in  Title  IV  of  Public 
Law  102-396,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  re- 
scinded: S3 1,000, 000. 

Sec.  8117.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized to  use,  for  foreign  military  sales  otherwise 
authorized  under  Chapter  39.  title  22  United 
Slates  Code  or  for  transfer  to  United  States 
Army,  Army  National  Guard,  or  Army  Reserves, 
articles  and  services  procured  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Italian  air  defense  agreements: 
Provided,  That  the  term  "Italian  air  defense 
agreements"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
Section  1050  of  Public  Law  102-190.  (105  Stat. 
1469):  Provided  further.  That  section  1050  of 
Public  Law  102-190  (105  Stat.  1469)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  8118.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  made  available  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  develop,  acquire,  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  any  52  caliber-variant  of  the  M109 
155mm  self-propelled  howitzer. 

Sec.  8119.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  funds  and  credits  received  from  the 


contractor  under  contract  warranties  for  the 
failure  of  the  first  ultra  high  frequency  follow- 
on  satellite  shall  no  longer  be  available  for  a  re- 
placement ultra  high  frequency  satellite  but 
shall  be  made  available  to  finance  a  replacement 
extremely  high  frequency  satellite  and  its 
launch. 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Sec.  8120.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make  the  follow- 
ing transfers  of  funds:  Provided.  That  the 
amounts  transferred  shall  be  available  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  appropriations  to 
which  transferred,  and  for  the  same  time  pe- 
riod as  the  appropriation  from  which  trans- 
ferred: Provided  further.  That  the  amounts 
shall  be  transferred  between  the  following 
appropriations  in  the  amounts  specified: 

From: 

lUnder  the  heading.  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion,  Navy.  1990/1994": 

lAOE  combat  support  ship  program, 
$3,459,000;] 

Under  the  heading,  "Research,  Development. 
Test  and  Evaluation,  Navy.  1993/1994". 
$3,459,000, 

To: 

Under  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version. Navy,  198&1990": 

MHC  coastal  mine  hunter  program. 
$3,459,000; 

From: 

lUnder  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion,  Navy.  1990/1994": 

lAOE  combat  support  ship  program. 
$46,000; 

lOceanographic  ship  program,  $538,000; 

[For  craft,  outfitting,  post  delivery,  and 
ship  special  support  equipment,  $994,000; 

lUnder  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion,  Navy.  1991  1995"; 

I  For  craft,  outfitting,  and  post  delivery, 
$3,806,000; 

lUnder  the  heading.  "Aircraft  Procure- 
ment. Navy,  1992/1994",  $28,710,000; 

lUnder  the  heading.  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion.  Navy.  1992/1996": 

IDDG-51  destroyer  program.  $41,800,000; 

IFor  craft,  outfitting,  and  post  delivery. 
$1,560,000; 

lUnder  the  heading,  "Weapons  Procure- 
ment, Navy,  1992/1994",!  $36,000,000; 

Under  the  heading,  "Aircraft  Procurement. 
Navy.  1993/1995".  $3,400,000: 

Under  the  heading,  "National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Equipment,  1993/1995",  $21,208,000: 

Under  the  heading.  "Research.  Development, 
Test  and  Evaluation,  Navy,  1993/1994". 
$83,846,000: 

To: 
Under  the  heading.  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version. Navy.  1988/1992"; 

SSN-688  attack  submarine  program. 
$26,596,000; 

CVN  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  program. 
$83,600,000; 

LHD-1  amphibious  assault  ship  program. 
$3,258,000; 

From: 

Under  the  heading.  "Aircraft  Procurement. 
Navy.  19921994".  [$28.890.0001157,(500.000; 

lUnder  the  heading.  "Aircraft  Procure- 
ment, Navy,  1993/1995",  $3,400,000; 

lUnder  the  heading.  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion,  Navy,  1993/1997"; 

IRefueling  overhauls,  $909,000; 

IDDG-51  destroyer  piograms.  $14,400,000; 

[MHC  coastal  mine  hunter  program. 
$9,343,000; 

IFor  craft,  outfitting  and  post  delivery, 
$27,250,000; 

lUnder  the  heading,  "Weapons  Procure- 
ment, Navy,  1993/1995",  $76,164,000;! 

Under  the  heading.  "Weapons  Procurement. 
Navy.  1992/1994".  $36,000,000: 
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Under  the  heading,  "Other  Procurement. 
Navy.  1993/1995- ■.  S66.7S6.000: 

To: 

Under  the  heading.  •'Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version. Navy  19e9'I993': 

TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  pro- 
gram, jn. 655.000; 

SSN-fiSS  attack  submarine  program. 
$26,972,000; 

SSN-21  attack  submarine  program. 
S40.800.000; 

DDG-51  destroyer  program.  $71,500,000; 

MHC  coastal  mine  hunter  program. 
$9,429,000; 

From: 

(Under  the  heading.  "Other  Procurement. 
Navy.  199a  1995'.  $68,361,000; 

lUnder  the  heading.  •Research,  Develop- 
ment. Test  and  Evaluation.  Navy.  1993/1995". 
$45,000,000:1 

Under  the  heading.  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version. \avy.  1990/1994" 

AOE  combat  support  ship  program.  S3.505.000. 

Oceanographic  ship  program.  S53S.0OO. 

Craft,  outfitting,  post  delivery,  and  ship  spe- 
cial support  equipment.  S994.000. 

Under  the  heading.  "Weaporis  Procurement. 
Navy.  1993/1995".  S49.86S.000 

To: 

Under  the  heading,  •'Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version. Navy  1990'1994': 

TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  pro- 
gram, $7,241,000; 

DDG-51  destroyer  program.  $40,100,000: 

MCM  mine  countermeasures  program. 
$7,564,000; 

IT-AGOS  surveillance  ship  program 
$58,456,000:1 

From: 

Under  the  heading.  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version. Navy.  1991/1995" 

For  craft,  outfitting,  and  post  delivery. 
U5.965.000: 

Under  the  heading.  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version. Navy.  1992/1996" 

DDG-51  destroyer  program.  S41.SOO.000: 

For  craft,  outfitting,  post  delivery,  and  DBOF 
transfer.  S6.260.000. 

Under  the  heading.  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version. Navy.  199X1997": 

DDG-51  destroyer  program.  SU.400,000: 

MHC  coastal  mine  hunter  program.  S9.343.000. 

For  craft,  outfitting,  post  delivery,  and  first 
destination  transportation,  and  inflation  ad- 
justments. S45.177.000: 

Under  the  heading.  'Weapons  Procure- 
ment. Navy.  1993/1995".  I$24.015.0001 
SlOO.3a2.OOO: 

Under  the  heading.  ••Other  procurement. 
Navy.  1993/1995".  I$1(J2.439.0001  J6,<M<,000; 

To: 

Under  the  heading,  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version, Navy.  1991  1995 ': 

SSN-21  attack  submarine  program, 
I$70,654.0001  S237.971.000: 

DDG-51  destroyer  program.  $31.300.0001: 1 

lUnder  the  heading.  'Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion.  Navy.  1993/1997  ": 

(LSD  cargo  variant  ship  program. 
$24,500,000. 

(Sec.  8121.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
are  available  for  any  board,  committee,  or 
panel  which  develops,  sets,  defines,  or  rec- 
ommends National  Foreign  Intelligence  Pro- 
gram requirements:  Provided.  That  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  apply  to  any  such  board, 
committee,  or  panel  for  which  a  majority  of 
the  members  are  not  career  intelligence  or 
cryptologic  professionals. 

(Sec  8122.  The  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Air  Force  are  directed  to  obligate,  no  later 
than  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  $55,500,000  appropriated  for  research  and 
development  in  Public  Law  102-396  only  for 


the  continuance  of  the  Space  Nuclear  Ther- 
mal Propulsion  Program! 

5fc't'  8121.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for 
the  upgrade,  purchase,  or  modernization  of 
supercomputing  capability  and  capacity  under 
the  High  Performance  Computing  Modernisa- 
tion program  shall  only  be  Available  for  con- 
tracts, contract  modifications,  or  contract  op- 
tions which  are  awarded  without  regard  to  the 
architecture  or  design  of  the  supercomputer  sys- 
tem. 

Sec.  8122.  Amounts  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
faalities  of  the  National  Science  Center  for 
Communications  and  Electronics  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  1459(g)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorisation  Act. 
19S6  and  deposited  to  the  special  account  estab- 
li.'ihed  under  subsection  1459(g)(2)  of  that  Act 
are  appropriated  and  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Center  as  provided  for  in  subsection 
1459(g)(2). 

Sec.  8123.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  deliver, 
in  conjunction  with  the  fiscal  year  1995  budg- 
et request,  a  report  providing  the  following 
information  about  all  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  Involving  the  implementation, 
monitoring,  or  verification  of  current  and 
projected  International  arms  control  agree- 
ments: (a)  annual  and  total  budgets,  goals, 
schedules,  and  priorities;  (b)  relationships 
among  related  projects  being  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  National  Foreign 
Intelligence  Program,  and  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government;  and 
(c)  comments  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  about  the  relevance  of 
each  project  to  the  arms  control  priorities  of 
the  United  States. 

(Sec.  8124.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  a  totally  enclosed  lifeboat  sur- 
vival system,  which  consists  of  the  lifeboat 
and  associated  davits  and  winches,  if  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  entire  system's  com- 
ponents are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  less  than  75  percent  of  the 
labor  in  the  manuf^tcture  and  assembly  of 
the  entire  system  is  performed  in  the  United 
States. 

(Sec.  8125.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  (1)  to  transfer  to  the 
United  Nations  a  facility  in  the  continental 
United  States  for  use  as  a  United  Nations 
peacekleeping  facility,  or  (2)  for  the  renova- 
tion of  such  a  facility  In  preparation  for  such 
a  transfer.  I 

Sec.  8124.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
funds  received  from  the  sale  of  tanks  and  infan- 
try fighting  vehicles  under  section  21  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2761)  shall 
be  available  for  the  upgrading  of  tanks,  infan- 
try fighting  vehicles  or  armored  personnel  car- 
riers in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  specified 
by  subsections  21(;)(1)  and  (2)  of  that  Act  (22 
use.  2761(j)(l)  and  (2)). 

Sec.  8125.  Amounts  appropriated  in  this  Act 
which  are  available  for  the  Small  Business  In- 
novation Research  Program  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Technology  Transfer  Pilot  Program  por- 
tions of  the  extramural  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  the  amounts  specifically  identified  for  those 
programs  in  the  supporting  documentation  ac- 
companying the  Budget  submitted  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  notwithstanding  sections 
9(/)(l)  and  (n)(l)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
use  63S(f)(l)  and  (n)(l)). 

(compliance  with  buy  AMERICAN  ACT 

ISec.  8126.  No  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  expended  by  an  entity  un- 


less the  entity  agrees  that  in  expending  the 
assistance  the  entity  will  comply  with  sec- 
tions 2  through  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933 
(41  use.  lOa-lOc.  popularly  known  as  the 
"Buy  American  Act"). 

(sense  of  congress;  requireme.vt 
regarding  notice 

(Sec  8127.  (a)  Purchase  of  American- 
Made  Equip.ment  and  Products.— In  the  case 
of  any  equipment  or  products  that  may  be 
authorized  to  be  purchased  with  financial  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act.  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  entities  receiving 
such  assistance  should.  In  expending  the  as- 
sistance, purchase  only  American-made 
equipment  and  products. 

((b)  Notice  to  Recipients  of  Assist- 
ance.—In  providing  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  provide  to  each  recipient  of  the  assist- 
ance a  notice  describing  the  statement  made 
in  subsection  (a)  by  the  Congress. 

(prohibition  of  contracts 

(Sec.  8128.  If  It  has  been  finally  determined 
by  a  court  or  Federal  agency  that  any  person 
Intentionally  affixed  a  fraudulent  label  bear- 
ing a  'Made  in  America"  inscription,  or  any 
inscription  with  the  same  meaning,  to  any 
product  sold  in  or  shipped  to  the  United 
States  that  was  not  made  in  the  United 
States,  such  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive any  contract  or  subcontract  made  with 
funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act.  pursu- 
ant to  the  debarment,  suspension,  and  ineli- 
gibility procedures  described  In  section  9.400 
through  9.409  of  title  48,  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations. 

(reciprocity 

(Sec.  8129.  (a)  General  Rule.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b).  no  contract  or 
subcontract  may  be  made  with  funds  author- 
ized under  this  Act  to  a  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  country  affords 
comparable  opportunities  to  companies  orga- 
nized under  laws  of  the  United  States. 

((b)  Exception.— (1)  The  Secretary  may 
waive  the  rule  stated  under  subsection  (a)  if 
the  products  or  services  required  are  not  rea- 
sonably available  from  companies  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Any 
such  waiver  shall  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

((2)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
extent  that  to  do  so  would  violate  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  of  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  with 
any  other  international  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party. 1 

Sec.  8126.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year  for  the  Navy  may  be  used  to  carry  out  an 
electromagnetic  pulse  program  m  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  area  in  connection  with  the  Electro- 
magnetic Pulse  Radiation  Environment  Simula- 
tor for  Ships  (EMPRESS  II)  program  unless  or 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  conduct  of  the  EMPRESS  II  pro- 
gram IS  essential  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  achieving  requisite  military 
capability  for  United  States  naval  vessels,  and 
that  the  economic,  environmental,  and  social 
costs  to  the  United  States  of  conducting  the  EM- 
PRESS II  program  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area 
are  far  less  than  the  economic,  environmental, 
and  soaal  costs  caused  by  conducting  the  EM- 
PRESS II  program  elsewhere. 

Sec.  8127.  Military  personnel  who  separate 
from  a  military  department  under  the  Voluntary 
Separation  Initiative  (VSI)  or  the  Special  Sepa- 
ration Bonus  (SSB),  and  who  are  eligible  for 
service  continuation  bonuses  such  as  the  reen- 
listment  bonus  or  aviation  continuation  pay 
during  the  same  year  in  which  they  separate. 
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will  receive  separation  payments  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  continuation 
bonus  received  by  the  member  in  the  year  in 
which  the  member  separates:  Provided.  That 
any  future  continuation  bonus  payments  to 
which  the  member  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
are  rescinded:  Provided  further.  That  civilian 
employees  oj  the  Department  of  Defense  are  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  voluntary  separation  pay- 
ments if  such  employees  are  rehired  by  another 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  withm  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  of  separating  from  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Sec.  8128.  Under  the  heading  "Research.  De- 
velopment. Test  and  Evaluation.  Army"  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1993 
(Public  Law  102-396).  delete  the  final  proviso 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  paragraph.  S4.0O0.O00  shall  be 
used  only  for  a  grant  to  the  Assistive  Tech- 
nology Center  at  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Hospital  for  laboratory  and  other  efforts  associ- 
ated with  research  and  development  and  other 
programs  Of  major  importance  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense". 

SEC.  8129.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  per- 
sonnel, operations,  procurement  of  supplies  or 
other  items  in  support  of  the  Marshall  Center. 

Sec.  8130.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  a  defense  technology  reinvest- 
ment project  that  is  not  selected  pursuant  to 
the  applicable  competitive  selection  and 
other  procedures  set  forth  in  chapter  148  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  8131.  The  appropriations  made  under  the 
headings  'Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy" 
and  "Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air  Force" 
under  chapter  III  of  title  XI  of  the  Dire  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  .Appropriations  Act.  1992. 
including  disaster  assistance  to  meet  the  present 
emergencies  arising  from  the  con.tequences  of 
Hurricane  Andrew.  Typhoon  Omar.  Hurricane 
Iniki  and  other  natural  disasters,  and  addi- 
tional assistance  to  distressed  communities 
(Public  Law  102-368)  are  each  amended  by  in- 
serting ".  the  August  8.  1993  earthquake  m 
Guam"  immediately  after  "Typhoon  Omar"  and 
by  sinking  out  "September  30.  1993"  and  insert- 
ing "September  30.  1994"  in  lieu  thereof. 

SEC  8132.  The  appropriation.  "Emergency  Re- 
sponse Fund.  Defense"  made  under  the  heading 
"Emergency  Response  Fund"  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1990  (Pub- 
lic Law  101-165)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing immediately  after  the  third  sentence:  "In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  upon  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  such  action  is 
necessary,  the  Fund  may  be  used,  in  addition  to 
other  funds  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  such  purposes,  for  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment Of  Defense  which  are  incurred  in  sup- 
plying supplies  or  services  furnished  in  response 
to  natural  or  manmade  disasters.". 

SEC.  8133.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  aiHiilable  by  this  .Act  not  more  than 
S155.0O0,0O0  shall  be  available  for  payment  of 
the  operating  costs  of  NATO  Headquarters. 

Sec.  8134.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  a  contract  for 
studies,  analyses,  or  consulting  services  entered 
into  without  competition  on  the  basis  of  an  un- 
solicited proposal  unless  the  head  of  the  activity 
responsible  for  the  procurement  determines: 

(1)  as  a  result  of  thorough  technical  evalua- 
tion, only  one  source  is  found  fully  qualified  to 
perform  the  proposed  work,  or 

(2)  the  purpose  of  the  contract  is  to  explore  an 
unsolicited  proposal  which  offers  significant  sci- 
entific or  technological  promise,  represents  the 
product  of  original  thinking,  and  was  submitted 
in  confidence  by  one  source,  or 


(3)  the  purpose  of  the  contract  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  unique  and  significant  industrial  ac- 
complishment by  a  specific  concern,  or  to  insure 
that  a  new  product  or  idea  of  a  specific  concern 
is  given  financial  support: 
Provided.  That  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to 
contracts  in  an  amount  of  less  than  S25.000,  con- 
tracts related  to  improvements  of  equipment  that 
is  in  development  or  production,  or  contracts  as 
to  which  a  civilian  official  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  who  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
determines  that  the  award  of  such  contract  is  in 
the  iJilerest  of  the  national  defense. 

Sec.  8135.  Not  later  than  January  1,  1994.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  transfer,  without  re- 
imbursement, to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  tract  of 
land  consistingA)f  approximately  10  acres,  to- 
gether with  irnprovements  thereon,  which  com- 
prise that  po*Unn  of  the  Naval  Base.  Charles- 
ton. South  Caroihm,  boLnded  by  Bainbridge  Av- 
enue. Holland  Strif^ljand  Dyess  Avenue  and 
known  as  buildings  646.  646A.  647.  643.  645.  and 
649.  excluding  building  644.  and  all  walkways 
and  parking  areas  associated  with  such  build- 
ings: Provided.  That  the  real  property  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  ^upport  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  operations:  Provided  further.  That 
the  exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
property  to  be  transferred  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  a  survey  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  .\'avy. 

Sec.  8136.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pay 
a  death  gratuity  to  each  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  (SGLI)  beneficiary  of  each  de- 
ceased member  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
died  after  October  28.  1992  and  before  December 
1,  1992,  and  whose  death  was  a  death  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of 
the  death  gratuity  payable  to  each  beneficiary 
under  this  section  shall  be  equal  to  the  SGLI 
paid  or  payable  to  such  beneficiary  under  Sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  19  of  title  38,  United 
Slates  Code,  by  reason  of  the  death  of  such 
member:  Provided  further.  That  no  death  gratu- 
ity shall  be  paid  under  this  section  where  the 
deceased  member  of  the  uniformed  services  af- 
firmatively elected,  in  writing,  to  decline  to 
apply  for  increased  SGLI  coverage  under  para- 
graph (e)  of  section  1922A  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code:  Provided  further.  That  in  the  case 
of  a  deceased'lnember  of  the  uniformed  services 
who.  prior  to  death,  affirmatively  elected,  in 
writing,  to  apply  for  an  increase  m  SGLI  cov- 
erage in  an  amount  less  than  SIOCOOO  under 
paragraph  (e)  of  section  1922A  of  title  38, 
U.S.C. .  the  death  gratuity  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  increase 
so  elected:  Provided  further.  That  a  death  gra- 
tuity shall  be  payable  under  this  section  to  a 
SGLI  beneficiary  upon  receipt  of  a  written  ap- 
plication therefor  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
not  later  than  September  30.  1994:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That,  in  addition  to  amounts  appropriated 
elsewhere  in  this  Act.  S5.300.000  is  appropriated 
and  shall  be  available  only  for  the  settlement  of 
death  gratuity  claims  under  this  section. 

(TRANSFER  OF  Ft'NDSI 
Sec.  8137.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
thereafter,  sales  of  stockpiled  material  in  the 
National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction  Fund  in 
the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund  may  be 
made  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  SSOO.OOO.OOO  in 
each  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  receipts  from 
such  sales  as  well  as  available  fund  balances 
may  be  transferred  to  any  appropriation  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be  merged 
with  and  to  be  available  for  the  same  purposes 
and  same  time  period  as  the  appropriation  to 
which  transferred,  or  may  be  deposited  to  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  im- 
pose a  moratorium  on  the  acquisition  of  new 


material  for  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  existing  excess  material 
in  the  Stockpile. 

Sec.  8138.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  Affairs  shall,  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  initiate  a  managed  health  care  pro- 
gram for  eligible  beneficiaries  in  the  area  of 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base:  Provided.  That  this 
program  shall  provide  benefits  and  services  sub- 
stantially identical  to  those  established  to  serve 
beneficiary  populations  in  areas  where  military 
medical  facilities  have  been  terminated,  to  in- 
clude retail  pharmacy  networks  available  to 
Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  shall  present  a  plan  to  implement 
this  program  to  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  not  later  than  January 
15.  1994. 

(RESCISSIONS) 
Sec.  3139.  Of  the  funds  provided  in  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Acts,  the  fol- 
lowing funds  are  hereby  rescinded  from  the  fol- 
lowing accounts  in  the  specified  amounts: 

"Aircraft     Procurement,     Army,     1993/1994", 
S42,7OO,0OO: 

"Wheeled  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles. 
Army,  1993/1995".  S4.700.OO0: 

"Procurement  of  Ammunition.  Army.  1992/ 
1994".  S30. 181. 000: 

"Procurement  of  Ammunition,  Army.  1993/ 
1995".  S32. 580.000: 

"Weapons    Procurement. 
S15.000.000: 

"Weapons    Procurement, 
S47,500,000: 

"Other      Procurement, 
S26.600,000: 

"Procurement,     Marine 
SIO.285.000: 

"Procurement.     Marine 
S6.508.000: 

"Missile  Procurement,  Air 
S57,600,000: 

"Other   Procurement.    Air 
S63.206.000: 

"Other   Procurement.    Air 
SI  7. 276. 000: 

"Research.  Development.  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion. Navy.  1993/1994".  SIS.IOO.OOO. 

Sec.  8140.  In  addition  to  amounts  appro- 
priated elsewhere  in  this  Act.  S25.00O.0O0  is  ap- 
propriated for  the  subsidy  of  loan  guarantees  to 
carry  out  the  program  established  under  section 
1052  of  S.  1298  as  it  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  1993:  Provided.  That  such  section  is 
enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  8141.  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  shall  develop  a  detailed  plan  and 
schedule  to  implement  the  transition  of  the  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency  and  the  integration  of  its 
militarily  essential  functions  into  the  military 
services  and  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agen- 
cy: Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  imple- 
ment changes  in  current  DNA  operations  until 
30  days  after  the  plan  and  schedule  have  been 
approved  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  and  submitted  to  the  Congressional 
defense  committees  for  review:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition shall  submit  the  aforementioned  transi- 
tion plan  and  schedule  not  later  than  February 
1.  1994. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1994  ". 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  am  pleased 
to  present  to  the  Senate  the  comniit- 
tee's  recommendations  for  fiscal  year 
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1994  funding  of  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  our  Government  in  support 
of  our  Nation's  defense  and  security. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  provides 
$239  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$255.3  billion  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1994  defense  spending.  These  amounts 
are  very,  very  close  to  the  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay  allocations  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions. 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  to  these  levels. 

In  the  first  place,  our  subcommittee 
once  again  fell  victim  to  the  vagaries 
of  budget  scorekeeping.  A  difference 
between  the  Office  of  Management  and 
the  Budget  [OMB]  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  [CBO]  on  the  scor- 
ing of  outlays— together  with  the  budg- 
et allocation  process  and  the  decision 
to  charge  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
for  the  fiscal  year  1994  outlays  for  the 
Russian  aids  package — meant  that  the 
subcommittee  had  $3.3  billion  less  in 
outlays  than  assumed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

The  resultant  budget  authority  and 
outlay  mismatch  made  it  quite  dif- 
ficult for  the  managers  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  shape  a  bill  which  both  meets 
our  essential  national  security  require- 
ments and  the  objective  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. Nonetheless,  we  have  done  so. 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  product  of  our  ef- 
forts. We  are  confident  that  the  Senate 
will  support  this  measure. 

No  one  will  find  everything  that  they 
wanted  in  this  bill,  but  all  will  find 
that  we  have  made  a  determined  effort 
to  maintain  readiness,  preserve  the  de- 
fense industrial  base,  and  invest  in  the 
future.  Above  all.  we  have  protected 
the  welfare  and  the  warfighting  ability 
of  the  men  and  women  who  serve  us  in 
the  uniformed  services. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  very 
difficult  year  for  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  The  amount 
of  funding  in  the  bill,  $239  billion,  is  $13 
billion  below  the  amounts  appropriated 
last  year. 

This  bears  repeating. 

From  fiscal  year  1990  to  fiscal  year 
1991,  we  made  a  modest  reduction  of 
$1.6  billon— a  bit  more  of  a  reduction,  if 
you  consider  inflation.  Then  from  fis- 
cal year  1991  to  fiscal  year  1992.  we  cut 
$14  billion;  from  fiscal  year  1992  to  fis- 
cal year  1993.  we  cut  $17  billion;  and 
from  fiscal  year  1993  to  fiscal  year  1994. 
we  will  cut  $13  billion. 

This  is  a  tough  business.  We  have 
taken  more  than  $100  billion  out  of  the 
defense  bill  over  the  5-year  period  fis- 
cal year  1990  to  fiscal  year  1994.  We 
have  told  men  and  women  who  have 
served  with  honor,  who  have  commit- 
ted their  lives  to  a  military  careers 
that  they  are  no  longer  needed. 

We  have  cut  back,  scaled  down, 
stopped — the  production  of  so  many 
programs  that  the  defense  industrial 
base  is  imperiled.  We  have  closed  bases 
and  installations  and  written  the  final 
chapter   in    the   history   of  too    many 


communities.  There  is  no  excess,  no  fat 
yet  to  be  trimmed. 

Mr.  President,  any  further  reductions 
in  funding  will,  without  question,  bring 
reductions  in  the  size  and  capability  of 
our  Armed  Forces— there  is  no  way 
around  that  central  proposition.  In- 
deed, we  are  now  on  the  edge  of  break- 
ing the  force,  or  destroying  a  proud 
military  which  has  protected  our  free- 
doms for  many,  many  years. 

We  are  now  on  the  edge  of  breaking 
an  industrial  capacity  which  has  pro- 
duced the  equipment  and  materiel 
which  protected  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen.  Cut  it  further  and  we  will 
pay  dearly  to  rebuilt  it,  when,  once 
again,  America  responds  to  the  call  of 
global  responsibility  and  national  self- 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Stevens  and  I 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  been  doing 
this  work— this  tough  business  of  re- 
ducing defense  expenditures  by  billions 
of  dollars  each  year.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  respond  to  each  and  every  wish 
of  each  and  every  Senator.  Many  valu- 
able and  useful  undertakings  have  not 
been  funded.  We  regret  that. 

But,  we  say  to  our  colleagues,  we 
have  produced  a  bill  which  is  sound  and 
which  meets  the  essential  require- 
ments of  our  national  security— both 
economic  and  military.  The  funding  we 
recommend  will  equip  the  force  and 
keep  it  ready— but,  it  is  a  smaller 
force,  stretched  thinly  along  the  line  of 
defense.  We  should  be  under  no  illu- 
sions about  that. 

Despite  the  budget  authority  and 
outlay  mismatch  I  referred  to  earlier, 
we  have  stayed  within  the  agreed  levels 
and  the  funding  recommended  is  under 
our  budget  allocation.  The  bill,  as 
scored  by  CBO,  is  within  $250,000  of  the 
allowance  for  outlays.  It  is  very  close. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  a  lot  for 
America.  At  a  time  of  uncertainty, 
when  the  threat  of  a  massed  Soviet  at- 
tack into  the  heartland  of  Europe  is 
gone,  but  the  smoke  plumes  rising 
from  the  Russian  Parliament  building 
remind  us  of  the  continuing  dangers, 
we  make  appropriate  adjustments  in 
our  defense  spending.  At  a  time  when  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  pursue  the  illu- 
sion that  all  threats  have,  in  fact,  been 
removed,  we  fund  the  basic  elements  of 
our  national  strength  and  we  preserve 
the  vitality  of  our  Nations'  Armed 
Forces. 

And,  as  we  look  to  a  future  when.  I 
fear.  America  will  again  turn  inward 
and  further  reduce  spending  for  mili- 
tary programs,  we  finance  investments 
in  the  research  and  development  and, 
indeed,  procurement  of  systems  to  pre- 
serve our  strength,  even  though  our 
Navy  now  has  fewer  ships,  our  Air 
Force  now  has  fewer  planes,  and  our 
Army  now  has  fewer  divisions. 

Mr.  President.  5  years  ago,  when  I  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on   Defense   Appropriations.   I   pledged 


that  we  would  not  leave  America  un- 
protected. We  would  not  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  We  would  not  cut 
the  sinews  and  muscle  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  leave  them  on  some  future 
battlefield  ill-trained,  ill-equipped,  and 
unprepared.  Today.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  tell  you,  we  can  cut  no  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  review  each 
title  of  the  bill. 

TITLE  I.  MILFTARY  PERSONNEL 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  adds  fund- 
ing to  the  President's  request  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  The  recommendation 
fully  funds  active  duty  personnel  end 
strength  at  the  authorized  level— pro- 
viding an  increase  of  2.900  in  Marine 
Corps  end  strength.  The  recommenda- 
tion also  provides  funding  for  a  2.2-per- 
cent increase  in  military  pay.  The 
total  of  the  funding  recommended  in 
the  military  personnel  accounts  is 
$70,130,360,000. 

For  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  we  sup- 
port the  so-called  handshake  agree- 
ment between  the  Army  and  the  Army 
National  Guard.  We  support  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  end  strength  and 
provide  a  minor  increase  in  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard.  For  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve we  provide  $47,975,000  to  fully 
fund  the  transition  assistance  program 
for  full-time  Guard  and  Reserve  Per- 
sonnel. 

TITLE  II:  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

For  the  operation  and  maintenance 
title  the  committee  recommends  $77.3 
billion,  about  $62  million  below  the 
House.  Various  pricing  and  fact  of  life 
adjustments  have  enabled  us  to  take 
$1.5  billion  out  of  the  budget  request. 
We  have  put  this  money  to  good  use. 

The  committee  has  supported  the 
force  structure  and  strategy  of  the  bot- 
tom up  review  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Programs  which  are  key  to  read- 
iness, such  as  unit  training,  are  fully 
supported.  We  increase  funds  for  re- 
cruiting by  $16  million  in  an  effort  to 
ensure  that  personnel  standards  are 
kept  at  high  levels. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  we  have  en- 
hanced readiness  by  providing  an  in- 
crease of  $208  million  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  equipment — known  as 
depot  maintenance;  we  have  provided 
$23  million  to  improve  and  upgrade 
shipyard  repair  facilities.  $51  million 
for  strategic  mobility.  $300  million  for 
Air  Force  aircraft  parts;  and  $229  mil- 
lion for  the  Army  RetroVKur  Program 
which  brings  equipment  aljid  materiel 
back  from  Europe.  By  adding  funds  to 
these  programs,  we  have  taken  care  to 
fill  the  major  budgetary  shortfalls 
identified  by  the  uniformed  services. 
This  year  readiness  will  not  be  affected 
by  shortfalls  in  O&M  funding. 

Under  the  O&M  title,  the  committee 
has  also  provided  funds  to  really  begin 
the  environmental  clean-up  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  installations — for  that 
purpose,  we  provide  $2.2  billion  and  call 
upon  the  Department  to  focus  its  ef- 
forts on  actual  clean  up  efforts — not  for 


studies  and  research,  but  for  turning 
the  earth  and  cleaning  up  the  mess  left 
behind  by  a  century  of  neglect. 

In  addition,  I  would  point  out  that  we 
have  provided  $2.1  billion  to  fund  the 
Department's  efforts  to  bring  our  bases 
into  compliance  with  environmental 
laws — making  operations  safe  and  pro- 
tecting the  environment.  We  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  bring  the 
Department's  environmental  efforts 
under  one  umbrella  organization,  in 
order  to  successfully  safeguard  our  nat- 
ural resources.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment can  become  the  model  for  respon- 
sible Government  in  the  field  of  envi- 
ronmental concerns. 

TITLE  III:  PROCUREMENT 

The  bill  which  the  committee  rec- 
ommends makes  a  prudent  investment 
in  the  military  hardware  and  related 
equipment  necessary  to  preserve  a 
strong  Defense  Establishment. 

NAVY 

For  the  Navy,  we  provide  $2.6  billion 
for  three  DDG-51  Aegis  destroyers,  as 
requested  and  as  authorized;  also,  $850 
million    to   complete    the   purchase   of 


tee  provides  $2.5  billion  for  procure- 
ment of  six  C-17  aircraft  and  advance 
procurement  for  eight  more  in  fiscal 
year  1995.  In  accordance  with  actions 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  funds  are  transferred 
to  the  National  Defense  Strategic  Lift 
Fund.  We  support  this  airplane.  The 
committee  report  discusses  the  com- 
mittee's expectations  that  the  C-17  will 
receive  support  from  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  committee  also  recommends  the 
appropriation  of  $477  million  to  pur- 
chase two  J-Stars  aircraft,  one  more 
than  requested.  The  second  airplane  is 
authorized,  and  considerable  unit  cost 
savings  are  realized,  if  we  procure  two 
instead  of  one  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  recommendations  would  provide 
$575  million  to  support  the  procure- 
ment of  support  equipment  for  the  B-2 
bomber.  B-2  spare  parts  are  reduced 
due  to  an  accounting  change,  with  re- 
port language  recommending  that 
these  funds  be  moved  to  O&M. 

Because  the  Senate  passed  authoriza- 
tion  bill   terminated   the   F-16  fighter 


one  LHD,  amphibious  assault  ship,  for     program,  we  do  not  provide  funding  for 
the  Marines;  and  $290  million  for  sealift     p_i6  procurement 


programs. 

In  an  action  which  may  generate 
some  debate,  we  recommend  the  appro- 
priation of  $3.4  billion  to  complete 
funding  of  the  CVN-76.  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  in 
fiscal  year  1993,  the  Congress  provided 
$830  million  for  advance  procurement 
of  long-lead  items  for  the  construction 
of  this  carrier.  In  fact,  the  fiscal  year 
1994  budget  assumes  funds  would  be 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  complete 
purchase  of  the  CVN-76.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  mismatch  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  which  I  noted  ear- 
lier, we  believe  we  should  fund  the  pro- 
curement now. 

A  not  insignificant  consideration  is 
that,  if  we  buy  the  carrier  this  year,  we 
will  save  over  $200  million  in  costs.  The 
bill  states  that  these  funds  shall  not  be 


TITLE  IV:  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  research  and  development  ac- 
counts, the  committee  provides  fund- 
ing for  investment  in  the  future  of 
America's  Armed  Forces.  We  are  not 
unaware  that  Defense  budgets  may  de- 
cline in  the  future.  Accordingly,  we  the  $278  million  sought  for  the  Apache 
have  been  careful  to  avoid  initiation  of  Longbow  heavy  attack  helicopter. 
R&D  programs  which  are  unaffordable     \  Finally,  we  have  fully  funded  the  $148 


mirrors  the  Senate  authorization  and 
is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  prior  year  funds  continue  to  be 
available  to  support  this  program. 

One  of  the  larger  cuts  to  Navy  R&D 
is  a  reduction  of  $150  million  in  the 
growth  of  Navy  RDT&E  grants,  sub- 
sidies, and  contributions.  As  the  budg- 
et shrinks,  it  is  just  not  possible  to  jus- 
tify such  growth. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  program  risks, 
we  have  reduced  $49  million  from  the 
program  to  develop  a  new  mission  com- 
puter for  the  EJ-2C  carrier-based  early 
warning  aircraft.  Instead,  we  have  allo- 
cated $30  million  of  these  funds  to 
begin  a  capabilities  demonstration  at 
the  Pacific  missile  range  facility. 

The  committee  provides  $16.8  mil- 
lion, to  develop  the  upgraded  AIM-9X 
Variant  of  the  Navy's  sidewinder  air- 
to-air  missile.  The  committee  also 
calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
examine  cost  savings  which  might  be 
derived  from  a  joint  United  States- 
Kingdom  development  effort  on  the 
AIM-9X  Variant. 

ARMY 

Under  Army  R&D,  the  committee's 
largest  recommendation  is  for  the  $367 
million  sought  to  fully  fund  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Army's  No.  1  priority 
R&D  effort^the  development  of  the 
Comanche  light  armed  scout  heli- 
copter. 

We  also  recommend  full  funding  of 


in  the  future.  Nonetheless,  we  do  pro- 
vide ample  resources  to  those  R&D  pro- 
grams which  have  been  identified  as  re- 
quired investments. 

NAVY 

For  example,  the  committee  provides 
$1.4  billion,  the  budget  request,  for  F-18 
EJF  development.  This  aircraft  will 
provide  the  solution  to  the  Navy's  mid- 
term problems  in  the  area  of  attack 
aircraft.  As  you  know,  the  termination 


obligated  or  expended  until  authorized     of  the  A-12  and  A/FX  programs  left  a 


by  law. 

We  address  the  problems  of  Navy  Air 
by  funding  procurement  of  36  F/A-18  C/ 
D  aircraft,  as  well  as  12  T-45  Navy 
trainers.  We  also  provide  substantial 
amounts  in  R&D  funding  for  an  ad- 
vanced E/F  version  of  the  F/A-^18.  I  will 
say  more  about  that  in  a  moment. 

An  important  element  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  effectiveness  of  Navy  Air 
is  the  recommendation  to  appropriate 
$175  million  for  F-14  modifications. 

ARMY 

For  the  Army,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  procurement  of  10  Apache 
helicopters  at  a  cost  of  $177  million; 
and  we  recommend  $230  million  for  the 
procurement  of  60  additional  UH-60 
Blackhawk  utility  helicopters.  We  do 
not  fund  AHIP  helicopters,  because 
none  were  requested  or  authorized. 

AIR  FORCE 

For  the  Air  Force,  in  accordance 
with  the  budget  request,  the  commit- 


large  hole  in  the  Navy's  plans  for  a  fol- 
low-on to  the  aging  A-6  aircraft.  The 
F-18  E/F  will  fill  that  gap.  We  have 
taken  $51  million  for  F-18  tactical  re- 
connaissance upgrades,  because  the 
principal  Air  Force-Navy  program  to 
develop  a  new  tactical  reconnaissance 
capability  has  been  terminated  and  the 
Navy  needs  to  sort  out  where  it  is 
going  on  these  programs. 

Before  moving  on,  I  should  also  note 
that,  as  part  of  the  solution  to  the 
Navy's  attack  aircraft  problem,  we 
have  provided  $36  million  for  work  on 
the  development  of  air-to-ground  capa- 
bilities for  the  F-14. 

The  recommendations  also  cut  $399.2 
million  from  the  now  terminated  A/FX 
program. 

For  the  V-22,  Osprey  program,  the 
committee  provides  $10  million,  a  de- 
crease of  $72.3  million.  Supporters  of 
the  V-22  should  not  be  alarmed;  we 
support  the  V-22.  Our  recommendation 


million  request  for  the  armored  sys- 
tems Wiodemization  program,  most  of 
which  is  allocated  to  the  advanced  field 
artillery  system  [AFAS]. 

AIR  FORCE 

The  R&D  programs  in  the  Air  Force 
are  numerous — and  costly.  Nonethe- 
less, the  committee  supports  them  be- 
cause we  believe  air  superiority  and 
the  importance  of  strategic  and  tac- 
tical bombing  was  unquestionably 
demonstrated  in  the  gulf  war.  Commu- 
nications, intelligence,  and  control  of 
air  over  the  battlefield  are  vital  to  the 
success  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

For  the  F-22  advanced  tactical  fight- 
er, the  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
propriation of  $1,925  billion,  which  is  a 
reduction  of  $326  million  from  the  re- 
quested amount.  We  do  so  to  hold  F-22 
R&D  to  the  fiscal  year  1993  level  and  to 
allow  development  to  proceed  at  a 
more  measured  pace.  F-22  air-to- 
ground  development  is  approved,  but 
our  report  language  will  state  our  con- 
cerns about  program  structure. 

Following  on  the  investments  Amer- 
ica has  made  in  prior  years,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  appropriation 
of  $839  million  for  B-2  development. 
This  includes  $74  million  to  begin  de- 
velopment of  precision-guided  GPS- 
aided  targeting/munition  [GATS/GAM] 
modifications.  Because  we  feel  so 
strongly  about  the  conventional  capa- 
bilities of  the  B-2,  we  have  earmarked 
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these  funds  in  bill  language.  In  a  conn- 
plementary  action,  we  recommend  a 
decrease  of  $94  million,  denying  funds 
to  develop  B-IB  upgrades.  These  pro- 
posed upgrades  had  56  percent  cost 
growth.  $1.4  billion,  in  less  than  1  year 
and  would  now  cost  $3.9  billion. 

In  the  arena  of  early  warning  sys- 
tems, the  committee  has  funded  the 
top  priority  of  the  Commander  ip' Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Space  Command.  On  a  trip 
to  space  command  headquarters  in  Col- 
orado Springs,  we  learned  that  General 
Homer  held  the  FEWS,  or  follow-on 
early  warning  system  as  his  highest 
priority  in  early  warning  attack  as- 
sessment. The  committee  recommends 
the  appropriations  of  $215  million,  the 
budget  request. 

We  have  also  provided  $52  million,  a 
decrease  of  $15  million,  for  continued 
R&D  on  another  early  warning  system 
which  is  now  in  deployment,  the  de- 
fense satellite  program — or  DSP — sat- 
ellite; and.  our  recommendation  in- 
cludes a  decrease  of  $253  million,  to 
stop  development  of  Brilliant  Eyes. 

Finally,  we  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
deleting  $43  million  which,  in  effect, 
would  terminate  the  national*  aero- 
space plane. 

DEFENSEWIDE  R&D 

Mr.  President,  it  is  under  Defense 
agencies  that  we  find  the  largest  of  the 
R&D  programs,  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  as  you  know,  the  recently 
passed  Defense  authorization  bill  re- 
structures this  program  and  provides 
increased  emphasis  on  a  ground-based 
system.  Consequently,  we  recommend 
the  appropriation  of  $2.81  billion  for 
ballistic  missile  defense — formerly 
SDI— an  amount  which  is  $952  million 
below  the  request,  but  the  same 
amount  as  recently  passed  the  Senate. 

It  will  be  of  interest  that  we  rec- 
ommend the  appropriation  of  $474  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $150  million  to  the 
budget  for  Defense  conversion  R&D. 
This  is  $131  million  below  the  author- 
ization, but  we  had  to  comply  with  out- 
lay ceilings  which  do  not  affect  the  au- 
thorizing committees.  In  addition.  I 
would  point  out  that  $490  million  in  un- 
obligated fiscal  year  1993  balances  re- 
main available  to  support  conversion 
programs. 

To  save  money  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  and  more  importantly,  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  committee  has  not  provided 
funding  for  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agen- 
cy [DNA].  We  find  $281  million  in  func- 
tions which  had  been,  normally,  under 
the  DNA,  but  actually  carried  out  by 
the  services.  Out  recommendations  call 
for  a  transition  of  functions  and  a 
phasing  out  of  the  DNA  as  a  separate 
agency  of  Government. 

Finally,  under  the  defensewide  ac- 
counts, our  recommendations  would 
provide  $185  million  to  develop  mas- 
sively parallel  supercomputers  and 
software  under  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  [ARPA]  high  perform- 


ance computing  program  and  $123  mil- 
lion, the  requested  and  Senate-author- 
ized amount,  to  buy  high  performance 
supercomputers. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  affect  funding 
across  all  of  the  R&D  accounts.  For  ex- 
ample, the  committee  provides  $200 
million  for  manufacturing  technology 
programs  under  the  purview  of  the 
military  services  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  another  instance,  following  the 
authorized  levels,  we  cut  $200  million 
from  the  accounts  for  the  federally  fi- 
nanced research  and  development  cen- 
ters, leaving  $1.35  billion  for  these  in- 
stitutions. This  is  exactly  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  Senate. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  principal 
recommendations  which  the  committee 
has  put  before  the  Senate  for  fiscal 
year  1994  funding  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions. 

As  in  the  past,  the  committee  has 
prepared  a  classified  annex  to  the  bill 
and  a  classified  report  detailing  the 
recommendations  for  the  intelligence 
and  special  access  programs.  These  pa- 
pers are  available  for  review  in  the  se- 
cure facilities  in  room  S-407  in  the  Cap- 
itol or,  at  the  convenience  of  Senators, 
in  the  committee's  secure  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  preparation  of  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  is  an  under- 
taking of  some  substance.  As  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. I  could  not  have  put  this 
bill  before  the  subcommittee,  the  full 
committee,  and  the  Senate  without  the 
full  cooperation  and  assistance  of  my 
friend.  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  for  whom 
I  have  great  affection  and  respect.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  and  to  his  staff  for 
their  participation  in  the  preparation 
of  this  bipartisan  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks. I  invite  Members  to  examine 
the  bill  and  to  bring  to  our  attention 
at  an  early  hour  any  amendments 
which  they  think  might  be  required. 

With  that.  I  yield  to  the  vice  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee.  Senator 
Ted  Stevens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Boxer).  The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
am  sure  the  Senate  is  aware  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  and  I  now  have 
served  together  in  this  subcommittee 
well  over  20  years.  As  I  remarked  in  the 
committee  meeting,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber a  disagreement  in  that  period  of 
time.  He  is  generous  once  again  with 
his  comments.  The  relationship  that 
we  have  on  this  bill  truly  proves  that 
defense  is  a  bipartisan  subject  before 
this  body,  and  I  tell  the  Senate  that 
this  is  the  best  bill  that  we  could  pre- 
pare under  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Inouye  has  provided  a  very 
thorough  and  precise  summary  of  the 
bill.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  his 
presentation.  As  chairman  of  the  De- 


fense Subcommittee,  however.  Senator 
Inouye  has  made  a  point  that  I  want  to 
reinforce.  Our  bill  exactly  meets  the 
602(b)  allocation  that  was  provided  to 
our  subcommittee  for  outlays  under 
the  Budget  Act  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
That  means  that  this  committee  has 
not  been  able  to  fund  many  of  the  re- 
quests— and  there  have  been  a  great 
many  of  them— that  were  included  in 
the  House-passed  version  of  the  bill  or 
that  were  brought  to  us  by  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
the  House  bill  itself  is  $1.77  billion  over 
their  allocation  for  defense  outlays. 
The  House-passed  appropriations  bill  is 
$2.3  billion  in  excess  of  the  allocation 
that  is  available  to  this  subcommittee 
for  presentation  to  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  Senate  has  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

Once  again,  the  point  that  I  am  mak- 
ing is  only  the  Senate  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  is  bound  by 
the  Budget  Act  on  outlays.  The  House 
has  passed  two  versions  of  this  bill,  one 
an  authorization  and  one  an  appropria- 
tion, which  far  exceeds  the  limitations 
set  by  the  Budget  Act  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  Senate. 

This  bill  does  not  fully  fund  the  bill 
that  the  Senate  passed,  as  sponsored  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  According  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  authorization  bill 
that  the  Senate  approved  exceeded  the 
outlays  available  to  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  by  about  $3 
billion. 

That  is  not  unusual,  really,  and  I 
mean  no  criticism  to  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  or  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees.  But  I  do  want  the  Senate 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Budget  Re- 
form Act's  buck  stops  right  here.  This 
is  the  first  action  of  the  Congress  that 
is  bound  by  the  outlay  ceilings. 

Now  some  people  confuse  the  concept 
of  what  is  authorized  to  be  spent  and 
the  actual  limitation  on  outlays  of  dol- 
lars that 'may  be  spent  under  the  Budg- 
et Act. 

I,  personally,  believe  that  the  fund- 
ing levels  for  defense  this  year  are  too 
low.  The  downward  path  we  are  on  is 
far  too  steep  to  provide  for  our  Na- 
tion's defense  in  the  future.  But  we  are 
bound  by  what  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready enacted  in  terms  of  budget  limi- 
tations, particularly  in  terms  of  outlay 
limitations. 

Our  subcommittee  has  worked  hard 
to  present  this  bill  to  the  Senate  that, 
in  our  judgment,  provides  the  best  bal- 
ance of  the  President's  budget  and  the 
Senate-passed  authorization  bill,  while 
living  within  the  spending  ceilings  es- 
tablished by  the  Budget  Act  according 
to  the  allocations  we  received. 

The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee. 
Senator  Inouye,  and  this  Senator  have 
one  overriding  priority  in  presenting 
this  bill  to  the  Senate.  We  want  to  pro- 
tect   the    accounts    that    support    the 


training,  the  readiness  and  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  military  personnel. 

We  have  listened  closely  to  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  regional  com- 
manders in  chief  as  they  came  to  our 
subcommittee  and  briefed  us  on  their 
priorities.  We  believe  we  have  accom- 
modated the  key  programs  of  those 
commanders. 

We  have  tried  to  work  very  closely 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Sec- 
retary Aspin,  to  incorporate  the  results 
of  his  bottom-up  review  where  appro- 
priate. 

One  tough  recommendation  in  this 
bill,  that  may  or  may  not  be  controver- 
sial, which  remains  to  be  seen,  is  our 
recommendation  that  we  reduce  the 
current  end  strength  of  Army  person- 
nel in  Europe.  Our  bill  proposes  a  re- 
duction of  15.000  additional  troops  from 
the  current  level,  reducing  the  Army  in 
Europe  to  60.000  personnel.  Our  bill, 
however,  does  fully  fund  the  cost  to  re- 
turn those  troops  to  the  continental 
United  States  where  they  would  be  re- 
deployed. 

This  is  necessary  because  of  the  con- 
tinued failure  of  our  allies  in  Europe  to 
make  a  more  genuine  contribution  to 
our  common  defense.  There  is  no  other 
recommendation  we  can  make.  I  com- 
pare the  problem  in  Europe  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Pacific  command  leader- 
ship, which  has  achieved  significant 
burdensharing  agreements  with  Japan, 
Korea,  and  Singapore.  Those  decisions 
stand  in  stark  contrast  to  the  failure  of 
our  allies  in  Europe  to  enter  into  simi- 
lar burdensharing  agreements. 

Further,  our  bill  recommends  $200 
million  to  pay  the  costs  to  return  the 
equipment  that  has  been  left  in  Europe 
by  the  units  that  already  have  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  That  is  an 
expense  that  must  be  met. 

I  have  reluctantly  supported  the 
merger  of  aircraft  and  sealift  funds 
that  was  adopted  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  approved  by  the 
Senate.  I  remain  an  advocate  for  the 
continued  production  of  the  C-\1.  In 
this  period  of  rapid  deployment,  we  ab- 
solutely have  to  have  a  modern  wide 
bodied  aircraft  available  for  our  forces, 
but  I  am  troubled  by  the  continued 
failure  of  vital  tests  and  by  the  prob- 
lems of  performance  and  contract 
costs. 

As  many  of  the  Senate  will  remem- 
ber, I  served  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee for  6  years,  and  during  that 
period,  as  chairman,  as  the  current 
chairman  does,  I  supported  the  C-17 
and  fought  very  hard  to  preserve  its 
funding  at  a  time  when  it  was  under 
even  greater  attack  than  it  is  now.  But 
the  aircraft  should  have  been  delivered 
a  long  time  ago,  and  I  say  to  my 
friends  in  the  Air  Force  that  they  are 
going  to  find  a  dwindling  number  of 
supporters  in  Congress  for  the  C-17  un- 
less this  program  is  back  on  track  fast. 

I  join  the  chairman.  Senator  Inouye, 
in  recommending  to   the   Senate   that 


full  funding  for  the  CVN-76  be  pro- 
vided. That  program  is  not  in  the 
President's  budget  for  1994  but  there  is 
$800  million  that  was  both  authorized 
and  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1993  to 
support  advanced  procurement  for  the 
CVN-76. 

The  Navy  has  now  estimated  that  we 
can  save  $200  million  in  taxpayers' 
money  by  acting  in  1994  to  approve  full 
funding  of  the  carrier.  And  the  bottom- 
up  review  conducted  by  Secretary 
Aspin  endorses  a  carrier  force  that  as- 
sumes procurement  of  this  vessel,  the 
CVN-76.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  agree  with  us  on  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

Our  bill  also  funds  the  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  Program  at  the  level  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  authorization 
bill.  I  previously  expressed  my  concern 
to  the  chairman  over  the  proposal  in 
this  bill  to  terminate  the  Brilliant 
Eyes  and  Brilliant  Pebbles  research  ef- 
forts. I  think  continued  R&D  in  SDI  is 
still  wanted  in  view  of  the  world  situa- 
tion. 

Full  funding  has  been  provided  in  our 
bill  for  the  follow-on  early  warning  sat- 
ellite, or  FEWS.  This  system,  high- 
lighted by  General  Homer  as  his  top 
priority  when  he  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, will  be  invaluable  to  provide 
the  critical  theater  missile  defense  ca- 
pability that  we  have  also  funded  in 
this  bill. 

Before  we  complete  work  on  this  bill 
there  is  going  to  be  considerable  debate 
over  the  presence  of  U.S.  military 
forces  in  Somalia,  as  there  should  be. 
This  Senator  noted  during  the  full 
committee  markup  of  our  bill,  how- 
ever, that  no  funds  are  specifically  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  to  support  U.S.  oper- 
ations in  Somalia.  Those  funds  are 
taken  from  the  general  operation  and 
maintenance  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Consistent  with 
the  Senate-passed  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  none  of  the  funds  requested 
for  the  Global  Cooperative  Initiative 
funds  have  been  included  in  the  bill. 

The  Congress  in  my  judgment  should 
exercise  restraint  in  considering  intru- 
sion into  the  prerogatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  exercises  his  powers  in  his 
role  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  intend  to  listen  closely  to  the 
debate  on  the  subject  of  Somalia. 

I  have  just  been  in  conversation  with 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  our  President 
pro  tempore.  He  is  going  to  offer  his 
amendment  on  the  Somalian  issue,  and 
I  hope  to  support  his  proposal. 

I  still  have  reservations,  however, 
about  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
act  beyond  the  date  limit  in  Senator 
BYRD's  amendment  in  the  event  there 
is  some  unforeseen  calamity  that  oc- 
curs in  that  area  while  the  Senate  is 
out  of  session.  I  am  sure  that  matter 
will  be  addressed  by  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia.         r-^ 

The  Senate  hotly  debated  at  great 
length  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 


tion Act  for  1994,  the  Senate  authoriza- 
tion bill.  As  managers  of  this  bill,  we 
believe  we  have  complied  with  the 
principal  policy  positions  adopted  by 
the  Senate  in  its  votes  on  the  author- 
ization bill.  I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  re- 
play those  debates.  We  have  followed 
the  basic  policy  decisions  made  by  the 
Senate  during  consideration  of  the  au- 
thorization bill.  I  see  no  reason  for  us 
to,  once  again,  repeat  those  debates 
and  have  similar  votes  here.  I  have  no 
reason  to  expect  a  change  in  the  Sen- 
ate policy  as  expressed  on  the  author- 
ization bill. 

Let  me  point  out  the  continuing  res- 
olution we  have  adopted  expires  on  Oc- 
tober 21.  The  Senate  should  complete 
action  on  this  bill  that  we  present 
today  by  tomorrow  evening  to  allow  us 
to  proceed  to  conference  with  the 
House  in  time  to  meet  the  October  21 
deadline.  That  appears  now  to  be  a 
pious  hope,  in  view  of  the  amendments 
that  we  already  know  will  be  pre- 
sented. But  I  want  the  Senate  to  know 
that  a  delay  beyond  tomorrow  evening 
in  passing  this  bill  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood require  a  second  continuing  reso- 
lution because  I  do  not  see  any  way 
that  we  could  get  the  bill  out  of  con- 
ference in  order  to  meet  the  October  21 
deadline  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  pre- 
pare the  bill  for  conference  over  this 
coming  weekend. 

Let  me  thank,  as  Senator  Inouye  did, 
our  staff,  Richard  Collins,  who  has  as- 
sisted Senator  INOUYE,  and  Steve 
Cortese,  who  assists  me,  in  our  work  on 
this  bill.  We  have  a  very  small  staff  on 
this  subcommittee  and  we  deal  with 
precisely  the  same  subjects  dealt  with 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committeeipeo- 
ple.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  todeal 
with  the  limitations  established  by  the 
Budget  Reform  Act. 

I  come  back  where  I  started.  The  lim- 
its imposed  upon  Congress  under  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  only  come  into  ab- 
solute enforcement  as  the  Senate  con- 
siders the  defense  appropriations  bill. 
We  must  find  some  way  to  recognize 
that  over  $3  billion  that  was  authorized 
to  be  spent  for  1994  by  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  action  cannot  be  funded  by 
this  bill.  So,  Members  who  have  addi- 
tions, who  want  to  spend  more  money, 
are  going  to  have  to  tell  us  where  they 
would  cut  from  this  bill.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  situation  to  be  in,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve we  must  and  have  complied  with 
the  Budget  Act.  I  respect  my  good 
friend  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  able  to  do  that. 

Our  temperaments  differ  because  my 
friend  from  Hawaii  makes  his  decisions 
quietly,  and  with  little  temper.  Mine 
often  gets  displayed.  But  perhaps  the 
Senate  needs  this  balance.  I  appreciate 
the  comments,  again,  of  my  good  friend 
from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  staff  members 
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Karen  Miller.  Denise  Baken.  Paul 
Joula.  Nancy  Lescavage.  and  John 
Young,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore yielding  the  floor  for  further  de- 
bate I  would  like  to  note  in  my  presen- 
tation of  the  prepared  remarks  all  of 
the  numbers  were  cold,  and  they  rep- 
resented dollars.  But  I  believe  as  we 
proceed  on  this  debate  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that,  whereas  Americans  are 
generally  proud  to  be  designated  the 
super  military  power  of  the  world,  that 
super  military  power  is  made  up  of 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Two  years  ago  2,100.000  American 
men  and  women  were  in  uniform.  It  is 
now.  1.600.000.  In  2  years  we  will  have 
less  than  1.400.000  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  These  are  the  men  and  women 
who  are  willing  to  stand  in  harm's  way 
for  the  rest  of  us.  Although  all  of  us 
profess  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try— and  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
that — very  few  parents  would  be  will- 
ing to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
stand  in  harm's  way.  At  this  time,  to 
cut  down  any  further,  to  deprive  these 
men  and  women— not  of  pay  and  other 
perquisites,  but  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies that  will  protect  them  in  the 
event  they  should  stand  in  harm's  way 
—would  be  criminal  on  our  part. 

So  I  would  like  to  point  out  just  a 
few.  a  handful  of  our  citizens  are  pro- 
tecting the  rest  of  us.  There  is  also  an- 
other human  aspect  to  this  debate  that 
we  have  not  touched  upon.  It  is  not 
easy  to  convince  men  and  women  to 
serve  in  uniform.  There  are  many  other 
temptations — higher  pay,  a  better  life. 
Every  man  or  woman  would  want  to 
send  their  kids  to  college  and  how  can 
you  do  it  with  a  sergeant's  pay?  You 
cannot  do  it.  That  is  why  we  have  this 
small,  piddling  2.2  percent  pay  raise. 

To  give  you  a  little  essence  of  the  dif- 
ficulties we  are  having  in  recruiting,  a 
year  ago,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  re- 
cruits— those  who  come  to  our  recruit- 
ing stations  and  volunteer — less  than  1 
percent  were  in  category  4. 

Madam  President,  there  are  five  in- 
telligence categories  that  we  designate 
our  men  and  women:  category  1  would 
be  the  genius:  category  2,  a  college 
graduate,  or  the  equivalent;  category  3, 
a  high  school  graduate,  or  equivalent: 
category  4  would  be  some  man  or 
woman  with  reading  and  writing  com- 
prehension, the  capability  of  a  fifth  or 
sixth  grader:  and  category  5,  we  would 
not  touch. 

There  are,  admittedly,  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  military  that  could  utilize 
category  4's.  so  we  have  recruited  less 
than  1  percent  of  category  4's. 

At  this  moment,  in  order  to  fill  the 
slots  that  are  necessary  to  maintain 
our  position  as  a  super  military  power, 
we  are  now  recruiting  over  4  percent 


category  4s,  and  it  continues  to  rise 
because  not  too  many  college  grads 
volunteer:  not  too  many  category  5's 
volunteer. 

We  also  have  an  ongoing  survey  to 
test  the  propensity  of  young  men  and 
women  who  consider  the  military  for  a 
career.  Up  until  a  year  ago,  it  was  very 
high,  but  now  as  we  are  in  the 
drawdown,  when  the  publicity  goes  out 
that  we  are  cutting  down  the  military, 
we  are  not  giving  them  a  pay  raise,  as 
though  we  have  forgotten  them,  that 
our  military  is  out  of  business,  that 
propensity  has  dropped  40  percent. 
When  it  used  to  be  steady,  it  is  now  40 
percent  less.  High  school  students  are 
not  considering  the  military  as  a  ca- 
reer. 

Yes,  we  all  want  to  be  proud  of  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  Let  us 
show  our  pride  by  at  least  voting  for 
this  measure.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  at 
the  outset,  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Senator 
iNOUYE,  and  the  ranking  Republican, 
Senator  Stevens,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  for  again  an  ex- 
traordinary job  on  putting  together  a 
very  complex  bill. 

I  serve  on  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  have  seen  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues  as  we  have  worked 
through  the  hearing  process  and  the 
complexity  of  the  markup.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  carry  out  the  impor- 
tant defense  functions  for  the  United 
States  in  an  era  where  the  funding  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  is  being  reduced. 

With  respect  to  force  projection,  we 
have  many  complex  issues  to  consider 
and  it  is  obvious  that  a  defense  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1994  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed very,  very  differently  from  the 
defense  appropriations  bills  in  prior 
years  when  we  had  a  defense  budget 
which  approximated  $300  billion. 

Madam  President,  while  we  are  in  a 
period  for  debate  only  on  the  pending 
bill,  I  would  like  to  utilize  some  of  this 
time  to  discuss  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which  I  intend  to  offer  when  it  is 
in  order  to  offer  them.  When  we  con- 
sider some  of  the  complicated  amend- 
ments later  in  the  bill,  based  on  our  ex- 
perience, there  will  be  very,  very  little 
time  for  some  of  the  other  amend- 
ments. Therefore,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  use  the  time  now,  since  I  am 
the  only  Member  on  the  fioor  in  addi- 
tion to  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member,  to  discuss  some  of  these 
amendments. 

I  had  intended  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  funding  for  the  nu- 
clear aircraft  carrier  and  in  the  alter- 
native, and  perhaps  in  addition  there- 
to, to  file  an  amendment  which  would 
have  fenced  the  funding  for  the  nuclear 


carrier  until  there  is  a  certification  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  nu- 
clear carrier  provided  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective means  to  maintain  a  12  carrier 
fleet.  But  after  a  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  I  decided  in- 
stead, really  at  the  suggestion  of  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
iNOUYE,  to  file  an  amendment  which 
would  call  for  a  study  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  that  is  GAO.  on  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  utilization  of  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carriers  and  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  contrasted 
with  the  cost  of  conventional  carriers 
and  conventional  submarines. 

I  have  been  very  deeply  involved  in 
this  subject  for  the  full  12'/j  years  of 
my  tenure  in  the  Senate,  as  the  issue 
of  the  Service  Life  Extension  Program 
[SLEP],  for  conventional  carriers  per- 
formed at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
has  been  one  of  the  items  at  the  top  of 
my  agenda. 

In  the  course  of  those  studies,  it  has 
become  apparent  to  me  that  the  costs 
for  the  nuclear  carriers  are  much, 
much  higher  than  the  cost  for  the  con- 
ventional carriers.  There  is  some  dis- 
pute as  to  what  it  would  cost  now  to 
build  new  nuclear  aircraft  carriers, 
with  the  figures  ranging  from  $4.5  to  $6 
billion  per  hull,  or  even  more,  and 
again  some  dispute  as  to  the  service 
life  of  a  nuclear  carrier  with  the  range 
being  in  the  30-  to  45-year  category,  for 
most  of  what  I  have  seen. 

With  respect  to  the  Service  Life  Ex- 
tension Program  for  a  conventional 
carrier,  while  there  is  some  dispute  as 
to  the  specific  figures,  I  understand  the 
figure  of  $800  million  to  SLEP  a  con- 
ventional carrier  which  will  serve  for 
15  to  20  years  to  be  accurate. 

With  the  nuclear  carriers  costing 
about  six  times  as  much  as  a  SLEP  and 
lasting  slightly  longer  than  a  recondi- 
tioned conventional  carrier  the  cost 
implications  seem  clear. 

It  seems  to  me,  Madam  President, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  have  a  very 
precise  determination  as  to  what  these 
costs  are  and  what  the  longevity  is, 
both  with  respect  to  costs  and  tenure 
of  operation  and  also  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  waste  disposal  and  how  for- 
ward home  porting  is  going  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

We  do  not  ask  GAO  to  deal  with  a 
study  of  forward  home  porting,  but  we 
do  ask  GAO  to  take  up  the  question  of 
the  disposition  of  nuclear  fuel  and 
other  nuclear  material,  including  nu- 
clear waste,  from  the  existing  nuclear- 
powered  fleet  of  ships,  including  sur- 
face ships  and  submarines.  This  has 
been  a  very  contentious  subject  with 
Governors  of  some  States  refusing  to 
allow  the  nuclear  waste  to  come  into 
their  States.  It  is  very  costly  and,  as  I 
understand  the  process,  we  do  not  yet 
have  a  comprehensive  answer  to  this 
question. 

So,  Madam  President,  it  seems  to  me 
the  Congress  will  be  in  a  much  better 
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position  to  deal  with  a  comparison  on 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  nuclear  versus 
conventional,  both  as  to  submarines 
and  as  to  aircraft  carriers  once  an  au- 
thoritative study  is  made  and  we  know 
precisely  what  the  life-cycle  costs  and 
service  life  of  these  ships  will  be.  We 
will  also  have  more  specific  informa- 
tion on  what  will  happen  with  respect 
to  nuclear  waste  from  nuclear-powered 
ships. 

The  other  issue  that  I  alluded  to 
briefly.  Madam  President,  relates  to 
forward  basing. 

By  the  year  2003,  according  to  cur- 
rent projections,  there  may  be  only  one 
conventional  carrier,  in  addition  to  the 
training  carrier,  in  our  inventory,  and 
even  that  may  be  questionable.  Japan 
will  not  permit  home  porting  of  a  nu- 
clear carrier,  and  there  is  a  real  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  can  have  home 
porting  of  a  nuclear  carrier  in  the  Med- 
iterranean or  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

As  we  look  toward  forward  home 
porting^that  is  the  term  used  to  de- 
scribe having  a  carrier  in  a  forward  po- 
sition like  the  Pacific  in  Japan  or  like 
the  Mediterranean— if  we  are  precluded 
from  having  home  porting  of  nuclear 
carriers,  then  that  is  a  very  inhibiting 
factor  on  our  ability  to  maintain  a 
presence  in  regions  we  now  consider  to 
be  important  to  our  national  security. 

We  know  from  experience,  sometimes 
bitter  experience,  that  6  months  is 
about  the  maximum  we  can  have  a  car- 
rier away  from  home  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  serving  on  an  aircraft  car- 
rier. These  are  very,  very  important 
questions  which  need  to  be  answered. 

The  Navy  has  demonstrated  its  com- 
mitment for  many  years  on  wanting  a 
nuclear-powered  Navy,  and  it  has  been 
somewhat  of  a  mystery  to  me  why  we 
are  putting  all  of  our  eggs  in  that  par- 
ticular basket  considering  the  cost  and 
problems  with  nuclear  carriers. 

When  we  take  a  look.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, at  the  costs  of  the  nuclear  ships, 
they  are  really  astounding  even  in  the 
context  of  very  high  costs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  By  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  if  we  fund  the  new  carrier, 
the  Federal  Government,  that  is,  the 
Navy,  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Department  of  Energy,  will  have  appro- 
priated over  $21.4  billion  over  the  last  5 
years  for  Navy  nuclear  shipbuilding. 
This  expenditure  will  have  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  three  submarines  and 
one  nuclear  carrier  and  the  overhaul  of 
one  existing  nuclear  carrier. 

That  is  a  very  high  price  to  pay  for 
that  amount  of  defense  equipment. 

The  House  has  already  struck  the 
earmark  for  the  nuclear  carrier  in 
their  deliberations  on  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  will  happen  in  the  Senate. 
This  may  be  a  matter  for  conference 
and  is  likely  to  be  a  contentious  issue. 
But  however  the  issue  is  resolved  as  to 
the  nuclear  carrier  in  this  year's  De- 


fense appropriations  bill,  I  do  believe  it 
is  very  important  to  have  this  study  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  And 
when  amendments  are  in  order,  I  will 
submit  that  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  form  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  intend  to  submit  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  a 
second  amendment  which  I  propose  to 
submit  will  be  a  sense-of-the-Congress 
amendment  which  will  permit  public 
shipyards  identified  for  closure  to  bid 
on  maintenance  work  which  can  be 
completed  prior  to  that  closure  date. 

This  amendment  will  make  sure  that 
no  military  installation  slated  for  clo- 
sure will  be  precluded  from  bidding 
competitively  on  work  which  will  be 
completed  prior  to  that  closure  date. 

This  amendment  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Act  and  in  no  way  interferes 
with  an  orderly  closure  of  military  in- 
stallations. 

The  available  facilities  around  the 
country— some  from  California,  Madam 
President,  your  home  State;  some  from 
Pennsylvania,  my  home  State — are  in  a 
jxjsition  to  undertake  very  important 
work  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Navy  at  very  competitive 
prices.  It  is  a  question  of  who  can  do 
the  best  work  at  the  lowest  competi- 
tive price. 

In  moving  forward  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  be  sure  there  will  not 
be  a  prejudice  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  exclude  those  installations 
which  are  slated  for  closing  where  the 
work  can  be  completed  prior  to  the  clo- 
sure date. 

With  respect  to  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  that  matter  is  still  very 
much  in  contention  as  to  whether  it 
will  be  closed  as  recommended  by  the 
1991  Base  Closure  Commission.  The 
base  was  ordered  closed  under  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Base  Closure  Act.  Yet, 
this  recommendation  was  made  in  a 
context  where  very  important  informa- 
tion was  withheld  from  the  public  and 
from  Members  of  Congress,  such  as  re- 
ports and  letters  from  ranking  Navy 
admirals.  Admiral  Claman  and  Admiral 
Hekman,  that  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  should  be  kept  open,  albeit 
downsized. 

The  failure  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  candidly  make  that  informa- 
tion available  because  it  contradicted 
their  case  for  closure  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard  led  to  the  initiation  of 
a  lawsuit  which  was  joined  in  by  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
in  a  case  captioned  Arlen  Specter  ver- 
sus Secretary  of  the  Navy  Lawrence 
Garrett.  On  this  case  there  have  been 
two  decisions  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit  holding  that  it  is 


an  appropriate  matter  for  judicial  re- 
view in  the  context  of  allegations  of 
facts,  specific  facts,  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Base  Closure  Act  were  not  com- 
plied with. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania  concluded 
that  it  was  not  a  matter  for  judicial  re- 
view once  there  had  been  a  decision  by 
the  Commission,  the  President,  and  the 
Congress.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit,  however,  reviewed  the 
matter  and  held  that  it  was  a  matter 
for  judicial  review. 

Their  decision  was  then  subjected  to 
a  further  round  of  scrutiny  in  light  of 
a  case  called  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts versus  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Franklin.  Again,  in  a  complex  issue  on 
appealability  of  administrative  orders, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit again  said  that  this  was  a  matter 
for  judicial  review. 

The  issue  is  now  pending  on  certio- 
rari before  the  Supreme  Court.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  highly  likely,  however,  that 
the  issue  of  the  Navy  procedures  under 
the  Base  Closure  Act  will  eventually 
find  their  way  into  a  Federal  court 
where  the  conclusions  of  the  Base  Clos- 
ing Commission  will  be  overturned  be- 
cause of  the  fundamental  failure  of  the 
Navy  to  disclose  very  important  mate- 
rial facts  and  documents  from  admirals 
that  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
should  have  been  kept  open. 

Whether  those  opinions  would  have 
carried  the  day  is  an  unresolved  ques- 
tion, but  certainly  that  evidence 
should  have  been  available  to  Members 
of  the  House  and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  should  also  have  been  available 
to  the  Base  Closure  Commission  in 
their  decision. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  the  long  run 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  should  re- 
main open  as  matters  unfold  and  as  de- 
fense needs  change,  and  as  we  see  the 
tremendous  costs  of  nuclear  carriers, 
the  difficulties  of  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste,  and  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
service  life  extension  programs,  where 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  carry  on  that  service. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  on 
that  issue,  I  do  believe  it  is  very  impor- 
tant, as  this  amendment  expresses, 
that  yards  now  designated  for  closure 
be  permitted  to  bid  on  Department  of 
Defense  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Madam 
President,  that  the  text  of  that  amend- 
ment be  included  in  my  statement  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  oral  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  a 
third  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
offer  relates  to  a  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution  allowing  defense  facilities  to 
bid  on  public  work  after  they  are,  in 
fact,  closed. 

The  issue  of  what  will  happen  on  con- 
version is  a  very  important  one,  both 
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as  to  the  future  use  of  defense  indus- 
trial facilities  in  terms  of  infrastruc- 
ture and  also  in  terms  of  the  impact  on 
the  tremendous  number  of  people  who 
will  lose  their  jobs.  The  economies 
where  bases  are  to  be  closed  will  also 
be  severely  impacted. 

Perhaps  no  two  States  have  been  hit 
quite  as  hard  as  your  State.  Madam 
President,  California,  and  my  State. 
Pennsylvania,  on  base  closures. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  been  work- 
ing for  some  time  on  ways  to  restruc- 
ture facilities  such  as  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  so  that  they  can  convert  to 
available  commercial  operation  after 
the  date  for  closure.  The  arrangements 
have  been  given  considerable  thought. 
Ideally,  there  will  be  a  private  entity 
created  that  will  attract  private  in- 
vestment and  compete  for  private 
work.  However.  I  believe  there  should 
also  be  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  public 
work  if  that  facility,  although  not  a 
part  of  the  Government  submits  com- 
petitive bids  which  make  sense  for  the 
Navy  to  accept. 

Here  again  we  wish  to  deal  with  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  in  as  direct  a 
manner  as  we  can  to  avoid  the  preju- 
dice which  might  follow  from  excluding 
some  yards  from  being  able  to  under- 
take such  work  in  the  event  they  are 
the  most  cost-effective  yards. 

We  have  made  efforts  to  have  meet- 
ings with  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
on  the  specifics  of  these  proposals.  I 
think  it  all  may  be  worked  out  as  a 
matter  of  agreement.  But  there  was  a 
long  period  before  there  was  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  been  very  heavily  oc- 
cupied with  other  matters  since  he  has 
been  confirmed.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  been  extremely  heavily  occu- 
pied since  his  confirmation  date  on 
January  20.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  sit  down  with 
the  Navy  officials  and  to  work  this 
matter  out.  In  any  event.  I  think  it  is 
an  appropriate  matter  for  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  even  installations 
which  are  closed  may  be  able  to  bid 
competitively.  Again,  they  have  to 
show  they  can  do  it  the  best  at  the  low- 
est cost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text  of 
that  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  the 
fourth  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
offer  relates  to  a  study  to  be  performed 
on  the  proposed  military  operation 
area  in  central  Pennsylvania,  which 
the  Air  National  Guard  would  like  to 
use  to  perform  low-level  combat  train- 
ing. 

The  Antler  military  operation  area 
in  Pennsylvania  would  convert  50.000 
acres  of  Pennsylvania  State  parks  and 
forests  into  a  jet  fighter  training  area 


300  to  5,000  feet  above  ground  level.  The 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  has  expressed  to  me 
serious  complaints  about  the  sonic  im- 
pact jets  would  have  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  amendment  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted calls  for  an  assessment  of  the 
training  operations  to  include  the  ef- 
fects of  noise  generated  by  such  oper- 
ations on  the  environment  of  such 
areas,  on  the  health  and  safety  of  per- 
sons living  in  and  around  such  areas, 
and  on  the  imp)act  of  the  economy  in 
such  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have 
an  idea  of  what  that  impact  would  be 
before  this  is  authorized.  I  recognize 
the  need  for  the  training  of  the  F-16  jet 
fighters.  This  is  a  matter  where  every 
State  and  every  region  has  to  under- 
take a  certain  amount  of  inconven- 
ience and  its  share  of  difficulties.  But 
in  light  of  the  very  serious  complaints 
which  have  been  leveled.  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate that  there  be  a  study  as  to 
what  the  specific  impact  will  be  before 
a  final  decision  is  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  ultimately  by  the 
Congress. 

Those  are  the  matters  which  I  intend 
at  this  moment  to  submit  to  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill  when  the 
time  is  right  for  consideration  of 
amendments. 

Exhibit  i 

Sec.  .  (a)(1)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  carry  out  a  study  of  the  cost-effective- 
ness to  the  Navy  of  the  utilization  of  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carriers  and  nuclear- 
powered  submarines. 

(2)  The  study  shall  include— 

(A)  a  comparison  of  the  life-cycle  cost  of 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  and  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  with  the  life-cycle 
cost  of  conventionally  powered  aircraft  car- 
riers and  conventionally-powered  sub- 
marines, as  the  case  may  be: 

(B)  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  procuringr 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  with  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  service-life  exten- 
sion or  complex  overhaul  of  existing  conven- 
tionally-powered aircraft  carriers; 

(C)  a  detailed  description  of  all  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  relating  to  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion systems  for  naval  ships  (including 
surface  ships  and  submarines)  that  utilize 
such  systems:  and 

(D)  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  costs  aissoci- 
ated  with  processing  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  nuclear  fuel  and  other  nuclear  material 
(including  nuclear  waste)  from  the  existing 
nuclear-powered  fleet  of  ships  (including  sur- 
face ships  and  submarines)  of  the  Navy. 

(3)  In  determining  the  life-cycle  costs  asso- 
ciated with  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers 
and  nuclear-powered  submarines  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  study  under  this  subsection,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  take  into  account 
the  cost  of  processing  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  nuclear  fuel  and  other  nuclear  material 
(including  nuclear  waste)  removed  from  such 
aircraft  carriers  and  submarines. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port on  a  study  carried  out  under  subsection 
(a)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Exhibit  2 
At  the  end  of  the  title  of  general  provi- 
sions, insert  the  following: 
Sec    .  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  not  pro- 
hibit any  military  installation  described  in 
subsection  (b)  from  bidding  on  or  performing 
Department  of  Defense  contracts  for  over- 
haul services  or  for  depot-level  maintenance 
of  material  for  the  Armed  Forces  that  are 
awarded  using  competitive  procedures: 

(2)  performance  of  such  a  contract  by  such 
a  military  installation  should  not  affect  the 
schedule  for  closure  of  the  installation: 

(3)  such  a  contract  should  not  be  entered 
into  for  the  performance  of  work  at  such  an 
installation  if  the  time  necessary  for  per- 
formance of  the  contract  extends  beyond  the 
date  established  for  closure  of  the  installa- 
tion or  if  the  performance  of  the  contract  at 
the  installation  would  otherwise  affect  the 
schedule  for  closure  of  the  installation:  and 

(4)  such  a  contract  awarded  to  a  military 
installation  should  be  terminated  for  default 
if  the  contract  is  not  completed  on  or  before 
the  completion  date  provided  in  the  con- 
tract. 

(b)  A  military  installation  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  is  a  military  installation  that 
(1)  has  been  approved  for  closure  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  (part  A  of  title 
XXIX  of  Public  Law  101-510).  (2)  is  in  the 
process  of  implementing  a  conversion  or 
reuse  strategy  for  the  installation  to  take  ef- 
fect upon  closure,  and  (3)  has  received  some 
funds  from  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  the  conversion 
or  reuse  strategy. 

Exhibit  3 

At  the  end  of  the  title  of  general  provi- 
sions, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  op- 
erators of  industrial  facilities  at  military  in- 
stallations closed  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  should  be  permitted  to 
qualify  as  offerors  for  (1)  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracts  for  overhaul  serv- 
ices for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  (2)  proposed 
Department  of  Defense  contracts  for  depot- 
level  maintenance  of  material  for  the  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  with  the  following  excep- 
tions—on page  8,  beginning  on  line  12; 
on  page  22.  beginning  on  line  7;  on  page 
53.  beginning  on  line  13;  on  page  42.  be- 
ginning on  line  4.  through  page  45.  line 
9;  on  page  122.  line  22.  through  page  124, 
line  2;  and  the  amendment  appearing 
on  page  154.  beginning  on  line  7. 
through  page  154.  line  22 — be  agreed  to 
en  bloc;  that  no  points  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  if  that 
request  be  agreed  to;  and  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  except  the  following: 

On  page  8.  beginning  on  line  12;  on 
page  22,  beginning  on  line  7;  on  page  53. 
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beginning  on  line  13;  on  page  42,  begin- 
ning on  line  4,  through  page  45,  line  9; 
on  page  122,  line  22,  through  page  124, 
line  2;  and  the  amendment  appearing 
on  page  154,  beginning  on  line  7. 
through  page  154,  line  22. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  you.  Madam 
President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ca.mpbell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  may  be  permitted 
to  proceed  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RUSSIA 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  a 
group  of  Senators  returned  late  last 
night  from  a  trip  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  in  Copenhagen,  a  distin- 
guished group  which  included  the  Pre- 
siding Officer.  While  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Senator  Bennett,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah,  and  I  had 
an  occasion  to  make  a  brief  trip  to 
Moscow  and  to  observe  the  Russian 
White  House,  which  has  been  the  scene 
of  struggle  and  national  and  inter- 
national controversy,  and  we  talked 
with  a  number  of  people  who  were  on 
the  scene. 

I  thought  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
share  with  our  colleagues,  and  others, 
some  of  what  we  observed  and  some  of 
what  we  heard  there  while  those  events 
are  fresh  in  my  mind.  I  thought  I  would 
utilize  this  opportunity  while  we  are  in 
a  quorum  call  on  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, with  only  the  managers  on  the 
floor,  to  make  these  comments.  The 
floor  is  likely  to  be  very,  very  busy  in 
the  course  of  the  next  3  days  as  we 
move  into  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill. 

We  saw  the  Russian  White  House,  saw 
the  upper  floors  charred  and  burned, 
saw  the  location  of  the  tanks,  missiles, 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
two  members  of  the  former  People's 
Deputies,  the  Parliament  which  has 
since  been  dissolved:  Father  Gleb 
Yakunin,  and  Mr.  Lev  Pordoravio.  We 
talked  in  addition  with  Dr.  Sergey 
Oznobichtchev,  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Strategic  Stability,  and  also  with 
Chief  Judge  Valery  Dmitriyevich 
Zorkin,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Russian  federa- 
tion dealing  with  constitutional  mat- 
ters. 

Chief  Judge  Zorkin  had  a  very  inter- 
esting message,  as  we  would  contrast 
the  functioning  of  the  Russian  judici- 


ary with  the  United  States  judiciary, 
because  his  court  was  either  suspended 
or  eliminated— depending  upon  whom 
you  talk  to.  We  had  reports  that  Judge 
Zorkin  had  resigned  as  the  chief  judge, 
or  perhaps  more  accurately  chairman 
of  that  court,  as  he  is  referred  to  in 
Russia.  But  when  we  talked  to  Judge 
Zorkin  he  made  the  point  that  the 
court  was  no  longer  in  existence,  as  far 
as  practicality  was  concerned,  and  that 
he  no  longer  was  either  the  chairman, 
or  chief  judge,  or  member  of  the  court 
because  the  court  no  longer  existed. 

Judge  Zorkin's  background  was  as  a 
professor  of  legal  and  political  theory. 
He  had  been  elected  to  the  Russian  par- 
liament and  was  chairman  of  the  con- 
stitutional law  committee.  He  then 
took  over  as  chairman,  or  chief  judge 
of  the  constitutional  court.  That  court 
was  suspended  or  eliminated  by  the  ex- 
ecutive action  of  President  Boris 
Yeltsin. 

Judge  Zorkin  made  the  fundamental 
point  that  there  would  only  be  real  sta- 
bility in  the  Russian  federation  when 
there  was  political  agreement  and  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  differences  of 
opinion  in  Russia.  Judge  Zorkin  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  firing  by 
President  Yeltsin's  forces  on  the  Par- 
liament was  uncalled  for  and  there 
could  have  been  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  dispute.  Judge  Zorkin  had  par- 
ticipated in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
controversy  by  having  simultaneous 
elections  of  the  President  and  the  Par- 
liament in  December  of  this  year. 
Judge  Zorkin  expressed  the  view  that 
at  one  time  it  appeared  that  President 
Yeltsin  might  have  agreed  to  that,  al- 
though it  was  in  some  doubt.  Ulti- 
mately that  was  not  agreed  to  and  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved  with  par- 
liamentary elections  scheduled  for  De- 
cember of  this  year,  and  elections 
scheduled  for  the  President  in  Jane 
1994. 

The  concern  that  Judge  Zorkin  ex- 
pressed was  the  tradition  of  Russia  for 
authoritarian  and  totalitarian  govern- 
ments. Certainly  by  U.S.  standards  it 
is  unheard  of  to  have  a  constitution 
violated  and  to.  have  a  sitting  court 
suspended  or  eliminated  by  Executive 
decree. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  was  pre- 
sented by  two  members  of  the  former 
parliament.  Father  Yakunin,  and  Rep- 
resentative Pordoravio.  These  men  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  it  was  indispen- 
sable that  forceful  action  be  taken. 
Otherwise  regressive  forces  would  have 
taken  over  and  that  there  would  have 
been  a  return  to  communism  and  total- 
itarianism. 

The  battle  between  President  Ysltsin 
on  one  side,  and  Vice  President  Alexan- 
der Rutskoi  and  Speaker  of  the  Par- 
liament Ruslan  Khasbulatof  on  the 
other  side,  left  matters  in  some  state 
of  confusion  although  the  prevailing 
view  expressed  by  most  of  the  observ- 
ers was  that  the  best  opportunities  for 


democracy  in  the  long  run,  and  a  mar- 
ket economy  and  stability  in  Russia, 
would  in  fact  lie  with  President  Boris 
Yeltsin. 

From  what  we  were  able  to  learn  dur- 
ing our  brief  visit  to  Bosnia  I  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  make  any  com- 
ment about  Yeltsin's  actions.  I  can  say 
that  when  Judge  Zorkin  was  asked  the 
blunt  question  about  whether  the  Com- 
munists would  have  taken  over  had 
President  Yeltsin  been  deposed,  he  de- 
nied that.  When  asked  a  direct  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  was  an  objec- 
tion to  the  return— to  moving  to  a 
market  economy.  Judge  Zorkin  again 
denied  that.  He  said  it  was  really  a 
matter  of  timing. 

On  the  scene,  it  was  very  impressive 
to  hear  a  recount  of  what  happened 
where  a  large  mob.  estimated  at  20.000, 
sided  with  Vice  President  Rutskoi,  who 
urged  them  to  take  the  television  sta- 
tion. There  was  a  race  for  the  tele- 
vision station,  according  to  what  we 
heard,  and  the  forces  of  President 
Yeltsin  arrived  5  minutes  ahead  of  the 
forces  of  Vice  President  Rutskoi.  The 
television  station  was  maintained  in 
the  hands  of  President  Yeltsin.  There 
was  speculation  that,  had  the  tele- 
vision station  been  taken  over  by  Vice 
President  Rutskoi  and  it  had  been 
made  to  appear  that  the  insurgents  had 
won,  that  many  in  the  outlying  regions 
would  have  sided  with  Vice  President 
Rutskoi. 

All  of  that  is,  obviously,  speculative. 
But  witnessing  the  Russian  White 
House,  the  Parliament,  the  basis  for 
democracy  under  that  kind  of  attack 
and  that  kind  of  fire — standing  at  this 
moment  in  a  parliamentary  house  of 
the  United  States  Senate — makes  a 
person  wonder. 

The  key  test  is  likely  to  arise  when 
the  election  for  President  takes  place 
next  June  and  whether  that  election 
will,  in  fact,  be  held,  and  whether  the 
results  will  be  abided  by  President 
Yeltsin  if  he  should  not  emerge  victori- 
ous. 

Based  on  our  standards  and  our  expe- 
rience in  the  United  States  it  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  judge  events  in  Russia. 
They  obviously  have  a  very  different 
tradition  from  the  United  States.  They 
are  not  in  the  position  to  readily  put 
into  effect  a  market  economy,  or  to 
move  to  democracy  based  on  their 
background  and  the  factors  which  are 
at  hand  there. 

But  the  long-range  possibility  for  the 
success  of  democracy  in  Russia  will  ob- 
viously depend  upon  their  following 
some  norm  or  some  guideline — a  con- 
stitution, or  relying  upon  the  courts  to 
make  adjudications  where  there  are 
differences  between  their  Parliament 
and  their  President.  This  happens  with 
great  frequency  in  the  United  States 
and  other  democracies  and  we  have 
learned  to  abide  by  the  rule  of  the 
courts. 

When  talking  to  Russia's  par- 
liamentarians,   such   as    Father    Gleb, 
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about  the  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tional court.  Father  Gleb  Yakunin 
said.  "The  court  had  to  be  suspended, 
terminated,  because  they  were  handing 
down  unfair  decisions."  If  we  were  to 
eliminate  our  courts  when  there  was  a 
conclusion  of  unfair  decisions  we  might 
not  have  any  courts  in  the  United 
States  at  all.  In  the  context  where  the 
United  States  is  advancing  some  $2.5 
billion  in  foreign  aid  under  the  bill 
which  we  passed  last  week.  $1.8  billion 
of  that  going  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
obviously  are  major  financiers  in  what 
has  been  undertaken. 

I  have  just  another  comment  or  two. 
Mr.  President,  before  yielding  the 
floor.  On  our  conversations  with  the 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Stability,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  going  to  have  to  partici- 
pate very  extensively  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  nuclear  warheads,  pursuant 
to  the  agreements  which  have  already 
been  reached  between  the  United 
States  and  former  U  S.S.R.  We  have  ap- 
propriated some  $800  million  for  that 
purpose.  $400  million  last  year  and  $400 
million  this  year. 

It  appears,  that  these  warheads  and 
the  ^merous  warheads  in  the  Ukraine 
will  Be  subject  to  disposal,  but  this  is 
something  which  is  going  to  have  to  be 
very,  very  carefully  monitored  by  the 
United  States. 

In  NATO  itself,  there  was  very  lively 
debate  on  a  resolution  which  was 
passed  to  encourage  other  entities  to 
come  into  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly. It  is  unprecedented  to  see  associ- 
ate members  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly, such  as  Albania.  Estonia.  Hun- 
gary. Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland.  Ro- 
mania, the  Czech  Republic,  Ukraine, 
Bulgaria,  Slovakia,  and  Russia  itself 
taking  part. 

The  origin  of  NATO  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  in  large  measure, 
waa  to  defend  against  Eastern  Europe. 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
Now  that  the  threat  has  been  elimi- 
nated, to  see  these  nations  come  in  as 
associate  members  is  very  new  indeed. 
It  may  be  a  sign  that  NATO  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  are  looking 
more  toward  economic  matters  than  to 
defense  matters.  When  we  talked  to  the 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Stability,  however,  he  made  the  point 
that  the  Russians  were  very  concerned 
about  Poland  and  other  former  Eastern 
bloc  countries  being  a  member  of 
NATO.  The  concern  then  is  what  will 
happen  with  respect  to  Russia  being 
isolated? 

There  is  a  similar  concern  on  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  Some  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  NATO  mem- 
bers are  concerned  about  what  will 
happen  to  the  Alliance  with  Eastern 
bloc  countries  becoming  members. 
Under  the  doctrine  of  NATO  an  attack 
on  one  is  an  attack  on  all  and  NATO  is 
obligated  to  defend  its  member  states 
under  such  circumstances.  All  of  those 


issues,  obviously,  remain  to  be  worked 
out. 

En  route  back  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  we  made  a  brief  1-day 
stop  in  Ireland.  I  had  a  very  interesting 
discussion  with  Prime  Minister  Albert 
Reynolds,  of  Ireland.  One  issue  is  worth 
a  brief  note.  It  relates  to  the  question 
about  an  international  criminal  court 
and  whether  the  Prime  Minister 
thought  that  such  a  court  might  have 
been  useful  in  a  case  where  a  man 
named  O'Rourke  was  subject  to  depor- 
tation proceedings  from  the  United 
States  to  Britain.  There  was  a  real  con- 
cern raised  by  many  of  us  that  it  was  a 
political  trial. 

I  became  very  deeply  involved  in  that 
matter  several  years  ago  when  Mr. 
O'Rourke  was  married  to  a  Pennsylva- 
nia woman.  The  thought  which  I  ex- 
pressed and  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  whether  it  might 
be  easier  to  have  extradition  to  an 
international  criminal  court.  Such  a 
court  has  been  suggested  as  a  method 
of  dealing  with  international  drug  con- 
trol and  international  terrorism.  Prime 
Minister  Reynolds  made  the  point  that 
when  extradition  requests  have  been 
received  from  Ireland  to  Northern  Ire- 
land, there  has  been  substantial  con- 
cern that,  even  though  supported  by  af- 
fidavit, there  is  really  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  try  the  Individual  in  the 
country  which  demands  the  extra- 
dition. 

While  we  did  not  get  into  the  details 
in  our  very  brief  conversation,  this 
could  be  an  added  reason  for  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  where  there 
would  be  a  dispassionate  body  available 
to  review  the  evidence  to  make  sure 
that  there  was  adequate  evidence  for 
extradition.  The  extradition,  in  this 
case,  would  come  from  a  country  to  an 
entity,  a  court,  the  international 
criminal  court,  which  would  not  be  in 
any  way  the  instrumentality  of  the 
country  demanding  extradition.  This 
would  assure  a  fair  and  just  trial  on 
principles  and  adequate  evidence  to 
warrant  extradition. 

I  offer  that  brief  dialog  on  the  issue 
of  the  international  criminal  court 
which  has  been  before  this  body  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  and  is  related  to 
the  issue  of  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal, 
now  before  the  United  Nations. 

I  see  the  time  is  nearing  where  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  this  morning  is 
about  to  expire,  so  I  yield  the  floor. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  BYRD]  is 
recognized. 

Mr,  BYRD.  What  is  the  previous 
order  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pre- 
vious order  is  that  at  11:30,  the  Senate 


will  go  into  executive  session  to  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  nomination 
of  Walter  Dellinger,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes  on  the  bill  before  going 
into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
measure  later  today,  an  amendment 
which  outlines  a  proposed  policy  to 
govern  our  operations  in  Somalia  to 
specifically  set  the  parameters  of  the 
missions  of  our  forces  there  and  to  es- 
tablish a  clear  conclusion  for  a  United 
States  involvement. 

Before  explaining  the  details  of  the 
amendment  that  I  intend  to  offer,  I 
would  preface  my  explanation  by  say- 
ing that  I  believe  that  the  President 
has  moved  very  positively  on  this  mat- 
ter over  the  last  few  days.  He  is  today 
providing  the  Senate  with  a  report  on 
his  proposed  policy  in  Somalia. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment that  calls  for  such  a  report,  the 
outside  date  for  the  submission  of  the 
report  was  October  15,  which  would  be 
this  coming  Friday.  On  last  Friday,  I 
called  the  President  and  urged  that  the 
report  be  sent  up  as  early  as  possible 
prior  to  the  outside  date  of  October  15, 
and  I  suggested  that  if  the  President 
might  do  so,  that  the  report  be  sent  up 
on  Monday  of  this  week,  even  though 
the  Congress  would  not  be  in  session, 
that  being  a  holiday. 

The  President  indicated  that  he 
thought  he  could  do  that,  but  he  would 
have  to  call  me  back,  and  that  if  he 
could  not  get  the  report  up  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  he  would  call  me  back 
later  that  afternoon,  last  Friday. 

Late  that  afternoon— as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  a  good  bit  into  the 
evening — the  President  called  me  back 
and  said  that  he  had  pulled  people  off 
other  assignments  to  work  on  the  re- 
port; that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get 
the  full  report  up  on  Monday  of  this 
week  because  he  wanted  it  to  be  accu- 
rate and  he  wanted  it  to  be  thorough, 
but  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  an  out- 
line of  the  report  up  on  Monday  and 
that  he  would  be  able  to  advance  the 
date  for  a  full  report  from  this  coming 
Friday  to  this  coming  Wednesday, 
which  is  today. 

The  President  fulfilled  his  commit- 
ment. His  outline  reached  my  office  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  and  a  full  report 
is  expected  to  be  here  momentarily.  So 
I  want  to  thank  the  President  for  that 
kind  of  cooperation. 

So  he  will  be  providing  the  Senate  a 
report  on  his  proposed  policy  in  Soma- 
lia, and  this  will  accommodate  the  ac- 
tion on  this  Defense  appropriations 
bill.  My  amendment  is  based  on  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations that  he  included  in  the 
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outline  which  reached  my  office  on 
Monday,  the  day  before  yesterday. 

I  have  this  morning  telephoned  the 
President  and  informed  him  in  a  gen- 
eral way  of  the  amendment  and  of  its 
contents. 

In  addition.  I  have  taken  into  ac- 
count the  recommendations  of  our 
military  leaders  as  to  the  safest  and 
most  prudent  way  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion and  to  draw  down  our  forces  ac- 
cording to  the  most  prudent  schedule. 

My  amendment  puts  the  Senate  on 
record  approving  the  two  key  missions 
proposed  by  the  President,  that  is, 
first,  the  protection  of  United  States 
forces  in  Somalia;  and  second,  the  se- 
curing of  the  free  flow  of  humanitarian 
supplies  and  lines  of  communications 
through  the  use  of  United  States 
logistical  and  combat  forces.  My 
amendment  does  not  endorse  any  ex- 
tended nation  building  or  national  rec- 
onciliation effort  in  Somalia,  which  is 
a  function  that  the  United  Nations  has 
taken  on  but  has  never  been  approved 
by  this  body.  So  the  protection  and  hu- 
manitarian functions  of  our  forces 
would  be  approved  by  this  body. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  func- 
tions in  the  most  expeditious  time- 
frame, the  amendment  provides  for 
funding  through  the  first  of  February, 
February  1  of  next  year.  So  I  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  concerns 
as  expressed  by  my  good  friend  from 
Alaska,  Mr.  Stevens,  who  is  fearful 
that  come  January  1,  with  the  Con- 
gress not  in  session,  that  there  might 
be  an  emerging  situation  that  would 
make  it  difficult  to  withdraw,  cer- 
tainly without  casualties. 

So  I  have  made  the  date  February  1; 
so  that  the  administration  would  have 
to  plan  a  drawing  down  of  our  forces  in 
an  orderly  manner  to  end  U.S.  involve- 
ment of  both  logistical  and  combat 
forces  by  February  1,  1994.  Congress 
will  be  back  in  session.  Congress  will 
have  had  time  to  consider  any  requests 
by  the  President  for  additional  time, 
and  Congress  will  conduct  its  hearings 
and  debate  the  matter  and  authorize 
further  time  if  further  time  appears  to 
be  justified. 

If  the  President  needs  additional 
time,  however,  we  will  be  in  session  at 
that  time,  and  the  amendment  that  I 
propose  specifically  indicates  that  the 
February  1  date  may  be  extended  if  so 
requested  by  the  President  and  author- 
ized by  the  Congress.  Thus,  Congress 
could  vote  to  extend  the  date  beyond 
February  1  if  circumstances  warranted. 
This  may  well  be  the  case  if,  for  exam- 
ple, any  Americans  are  being  detained 
or  held  hostage  at  that  time — certainly 
none  of  us  would  want  us  to  leave  So- 
malia with  any  American  behind. 

I  would  expect  that  it  could  all  be 
wrapped  up  by  that  date,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  that  he  intends  to 
be  out  of  Somalia  well  in  advance  of 
the  end  of  March.  In  addition,  this 
gives  the  military  ample  time  to  con- 


duct an  orderly  phaseout,  reduce  the 
possibilities  of  U.S.  casualties  that 
might  occur  over  a  more  extended  time 
period— of  2  additional  months — and  it 
provides  time  for  the  administration  to 
secure  replacement  forces  for  our  com- 
bat units  and  replacement  contractor 
personnel  for  our  logistical  forces. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  explicitly  that 
United  States  combat  forces  in  Soma- 
lia shall  be  under  the  exclusive  com- 
mand and  control  of  United  States 
commanders  and  not  the  commanders 
of  any  other  nation  flying  the  U.N. 
flag. 

Lastly,  the  amendment  includes 
sense-of-the-Senate  language  that  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
should  make  all  appropriate  efforts, 
both  military  and  diplomatic,  to  en- 
sure the  immediate  and  safe  return  of 
all  hostages. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  attempt  to  micromanage  mili- 
tary operations  here  in  the  Congress, 
and  my  amendment  does  not  attempt 
in  any  way  to  micromanage  the  oper- 
ations of  our  military  forces  in  the 
field. 

We  do  have,  nevertheless,  a  very 
clear  constitutional  responsibility  to 
address  the  broad  policy  issue  of  when 
we  raise  and  support  armies,  and  when 
we  provide  and  maintain  navies  to  go 
into  battle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  2  more 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  we  have  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility to  our  citizens  when  we 
authorize  the  dispatch  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  defend  our  Nation  and 
defend  our  Nation's  interests  in  foreign 
lands.  The  Congress  on  its  part  ha^  the 
responsibility  to  answer  concerns  of 
our  constituents  and  be  accountable 
for  those  policies  that-^  approves  and 
that  it  funds.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
amendment  strikes  the  proper  balance 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  I  called  the 
President  and  I  told  him  that  it  is  not 
my  idea  to  attempt  to  usurp  his  role  as 
Commander  in  Chief;  I  wanted  to  be 
helpful,  but  I  also  wanted  to  proceed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  consensus  in 
the  Congress  representing  a  consensus 
of  the  American  people  as  we  continue 
to  deal  with  this  very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous situation. 

I  do  not  want  to  attempt  to  micro- 
manage  any  of  the  matters  that  come 
within  his  role  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
I  just  intended  to  be  helpful  in  getting 
out  of  Somalia  and  in  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
more  deaths  and  cut  the  costs  of  the 
operation. 


The  President  thanked  me.  He  said 
he  appreciated  the  change  in  the  date. 
And  he  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  amendment  will 
be  provided  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President;  will 
the  Senator  yield  just  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  is  will- 
ing to  have  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  will  be  happy  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor,  with  the  change  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  February  1. 

Mr.  B"5rRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  add  the 
Senator's  name  as  a  cosponsor  at  the 
introduction  of  the  amendment. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER 

DELLINGER,     OF     NORTH     CARO- 
LINA,  TO   BE  AN   ASSISTANT  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,   the  hour  of  11:30 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  Walter  Dellinger  to  be 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Walter  Dellinger,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

The  Chair  would  tell  the  Senator 
that  the  time  is  controlled  30  minutes 
on  either  side.  The  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  control  the  time 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  we  end  the  debate  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Professor  Dellinger  to  be  As- 
sistant Attorney  General.  A  good  many 

Senators  have  commented 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  with- 
hold for  just  a  moment,  does  the  senior 
Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Of  course,  yes,  as  much 
time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  [Mr. 
FAIRCLOTH]  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH.  Mr.  President,  a 
good  many  Senators  have  commented 
that  the  time  debating  the  Dellinger 
nomination  would  have  been  better 
spent  discussing  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration's badly  flawed  policy  in  Soma- 
lia. I  agree. 

But  th»  Dellinger  nomination  was 
brought  to  the  floor  not  by  me  or  by 
Senator  Helms.  It  was  brought  to  the 
floor  by  the  Democratic  leadership  spe- 
cifically to  avoid  talking  about  Soma- 
lia and  the  tragic  loss  of  life  suffered 
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there  by  our  troops  as  they  are  forced 
to  do  the  bidding  of  the  President  and 
the  United  Nations. 

All  along.  I  have  said  that  I  would 
support  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
Bellinger,  just  as  soon  as  the  leader- 
ship agreed  to  bring  Somalia  to  the 
floor.  That  agreement  has  been  made, 
so  today  we  finally  get  back  to  talking 
about  the  subject  that  has  been  grip- 
ping the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  conclude  Che  de- 
bate over  Walter  Dellinger,  I  wish  to 
talk  about  the  kind  of  America  we  live 
in.  I  wish  to  talk  about  the  public  poli- 
cies that  have  mside  that  America  a  re- 
ality. I  wish  to  talk  about  why  Walter 
Dellinger's  America  is  not  the  kind  of 
place  where  most  Americans  want  to 
live. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  made 
during  the  debate  over  Walter 
Dellinger  about  the  fact  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat and  that  Senator  Helms  and  I  are 
Republicans.  It  has  been  more  than  in- 
ferred that  we  are  both,  as  individual 
Senators,  opposing  Walter  Dellinger 
because  he  is  a  different  party.  That  is 
flat  wrong. 

I  do  not  know  if  many  Senators  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  reg- 
istered Democrat  for  44  years  and  did 
not  formally  switch  my  registration 
until  1991. 

I  served  in  the  administration  of 
three  Democratic  Governors  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  cabinet  secretary.  In  fact, 
I  was  commerce  secretary  for  7  years 
under  Jim  Hunt's  cabinet.  For  those 
who  do  not  know.  Governor  Hunt  was 
Senator  Helms'  opponent  in  his  1984  re- 
election campaign  and  is  the  current 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Helms  and 
Governor  Hunt  recently  traveled  to 
New  York  together  to  recruit  industry 
for  North  Carolina.  Senator  Helms  has 
a  track  record  of  putting  past  political 
differences  behind  him  and  working 
with  the  people  of  whatever  party  to  do 
what  is  best  for  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Now,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  have 
voted  in  committee  and  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  confirm  the  vaist  majority  of  Mr. 
Clinton's  nominees.  Some  are  more 
qualified  than  others.  By  and  large,  I 
think  the  President  should  get  the  peo- 
ple he  wants  but  within  reason. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  have  sup- 
ported the  Clinton  nominees  for  high 
office  from  North  Carolina,  although 
all  are  Democrats.  For  instance,  Gra- 
ham Allison  of  Charlotte,  NC,  was 
nominated  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  enthusiastically  supported 
him.  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  support- 
ing North  Carolina's  Erskine  Bowles  to 
head  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Not  only  did  I  support  Mr. 
Bowles,  I  joined  Senator  Hel.ms  in  in- 
troducing him  at  his  Senate  confirma- 
tion hearing. 

I  am  glad  the  President  appointed 
someone  like  Erskine  Bowles,  someone 


who  has  met  a  payroll  and  created  jobs 
in  the  private  sector,  to  a  prominent 
position  in  his  administration.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  President  has  appointed 
far  more  bureaucrats  and  academics 
than  people  with  real-world  experience. 

Democrats  like  Erskine  Bowles,  even 
though  we  politically  disagree  on  a 
wide  range  of  issues,  bring  a  common- 
sense  wisdom  to  their  position.  And,  as 
we  know.  Mr.  President,  common  sense 
is  an  uncommon  thing  in  Washington. 

In  Washington,  there  are  many  fine 
orators.  Some  of  them  are  here  in  the 
Senate;  many  of  them  are  not.  Some, 
like  the  President,  can  even  be  mes- 
merizing in  their  delivery.  But  by  and 
large,  they  excel  at  one  thing:  Glib- 
ness:  the  triumph  of  style  over  sub- 
stance; the  victory  of  appearance  over 
reality;  to  seem  rather  than  to  be. 
Glibness,  Mr.  President,  is  a  very  lowly 
gift. 

I  have  spent  the  last  45  years  of  my 
life  in  the  private  sector  as  a  business- 
man and  farmer.  In  all  of  that  time,  I 
had  never  met  anyone  who  made  a  ca- 
reer out  of  glibness  until  I  arrived  in 
Washington  this  past  January.  The 
American  people  do  not  need  to  be  mes- 
merized. They  need  to  face  cold,  hard 
reality. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  nomination  of  Professor 
Dellinger  is  based  on  personal  animos- 
ity. The  story  is  that  because  I — as  an 
individual— do  not  have  my  blue  slip 
honored.  I  was  opposing  Walter 
Dellinger  out  of  spite.  That  is  dead 
wrong. 

Mr.  President,  last  Thursday  Walter 
Dellinger  was  the  first  nominee  in  the 
tenure  of  the  Clinton  administration  to 
fail  to  win  a  cloture  vote.  He  lost,  not 
because  my  sensibilities  were  offended, 
but  because  other  Senators  recognized 
a  number  of  disturbing  facts. 

The  intentional  disregard  of  Senate 
custom  and  the  Senate's  constitutional 
duty  to  advise  and  consent  by  the  Clin- 
ton administration  and  its  political  al- 
lies, appears  to  be  unprecedented. 

The  Justice  Department  appointment 
on  August  11  of  Professor  Dellinger  as 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  was 
not  done  after  confirmation  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  It 
was  done  after  an  unelected  and  unac- 
countable bureaucrat  at  the  Justice 
Department  declared,  "We  were  tired 
of  waiting  on  the  Senate,  so  we  just 
went  ahead  and  appointed  him  "  Now 
that  is  an  entrenched  bureaucrat's 
statement. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
country  wrote  the  advice  and  consent 
clause  to  the  Constitution,  it  was  done 
exactly  to  prevent  what  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration has  done.  That  is  not  a 
minor  matter  or  one  of  personal  ani- 
mosity. It  is  instead  a  grave  fore- 
shadowing of  the  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  will  come  out  of  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  if  Walter  Dellinger  is 
confirmed. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  also  a  grave  com- 
mentary on  America  today.  It  is  a 
grave  foreshadowing  of  Walter 
Dellinger's  America,  and  his  view  of 
America  and  what  it  should  be. 

This  morning  is  a  time  for  truth,  a 
time  for  substance  to  triumph  over 
style. 

And  the  truth  is  that  by  almost  every 
rational  and  objective  measure,  we  are 
a  nation  in  decline. 

Our  economy  is  stagnant.  We  have 
placed  more  burdens  on  the  people  who 
work,  and  save,  and  invest  than  ever 
before.  Taxes  have  been  raised,  and 
then  raised  again.  Yet  there  is  not  a 
single  Senator  in  this  body  today  who 
won't  privately  tell  you  that  Govern- 
ment spending  is  out  of  control,  and 
that  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

We  have  more  crime— and  more  vio- 
lent criminals— than  ever  before.  We 
have  more  children  bom  out  of  wedlock 
than  ever  before.  We  have  generation 
after  generation  who  have  known  no 
life  other  than  government  welfare  and 
food  stamps,  and  known  no  business- 
men other  than  crack  and  cocaine  deal- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  signs  of 
a  nation  in  decline. 

Pretending  that  things  are  not  this 
way  will  not  make  them  better,  it  sim- 
ply means  that  we  will  continue  to 
blindly  speed  toward  our  day  of  reckon- 
ing, and  it  is  coming. 

The  irony  is  that  when  this  Nation's 
Founders  formed  our  Government,  they 
could  foresee  the  pitfalls  down  the 
road.  So  they  wrote  a  Constitution 
that,  if  it  had  been  strictly  followed, 
would  have  prevented  this  country 
from  starting  down  the  road  to  where 
we  are  today. 

But  the  Constitution  that  was  writ- 
ten by  our  Founders  is  today  inter- 
preted to  mean  all  kinds  of  things  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  put  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  are  not  in  it. 

For  example,  the  Constitution  out- 
laws cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
But  that  has  been  reinterpreted  by  lib- 
eral constitutional  scholars  to  mean 
that  convicted  felons  have  a  right  to 
air-conditioning,  cable  TV.  and  to 
health  care  that  is  better  than  most 
law-abiding  citizens  have  or  can  afford. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  was 
written  by  people. 

It  is  being  interpreted  by  people. 

Therefore,  which  people  we  place  in 
positions  of  power  makes  a  big  dif- 
ference. 

The  declining  America  we  live  in  is 
in  large  part  due  to  people  who  have 
chosen  to  turn  the  Constitution  into  an 
elastic  document  that  they  can  shape 
and  mold  to  allow  the  kind  of  big  Gov- 
ernment programs  they  love,  and  to 
outlaw  any  standards  of  personal  be- 
havior that  would  infringe  on  the  kind 
of  deviant  behavior  that  they  are  so 
quick  to  defend. 

The  question  before  us  today  is  will 
we  halt  our  national  decline  or  will  we 
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let  it  go  on.  Or  will  we  confirm  the 
nomination  of  a  man  who  has  enun- 
ciated views  of  the  Constitution  that, 
taken  to  their  logical  conclusion,  will 
continue  to  lead  us  down  the  last  few 
steps  toward  an  economic  catastrophe 
and  social  upheaval? 

Supporters  of  Professor  Dellinger 
cite  the  fact  that  people  like  them- 
selves, his  supporters,  cite  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  "recognized  constitutional 
scholar,"  recognized  by  other  liberals, 
and  that  in  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel 
he  would  "merely  be  telling  the  Presi- 
dent what  he  thought  the  courts  would 
rule  to  be  constitutional."  Therefore, 
they  are  saying,  we  should  not  even  be 
talking  about  his  personal  views  of  the 
Constitution. 

Anybody  that  has  been  around  a  few 
weeks  knows  he  is  dead  wrong.  Of 
course,  we  should  be  talking  about  Mr. 
Dellinger's  view  of  the  Constitution.  As 
I  have  already  noted,  it  is  because  our 
Constitution  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  likes  of  the  Walter  Dellinger  that 
our  standards  of  restraint  have  slipped 
to  the  point  that  they  have  today. 

Walter  Dellinger  would  be  far  more 
than  a  lawyer  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, rendering  opinions  about  what  is 
and  is  not  legal: 

In  fact,  every  supposedly  nonideo- 
logical  constitutional  opinion  that 
Walter  Dellinger  has  offered  would 
allow  more  Government,  more  spend- 
ing, and  require  less  personal  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  The  Office  of  Legal  Counsel, 
under  the  legally  dubious  control  of 
Mr.  Dellinger,  is  already  trying  to  ease 
off  of  drug  kingpins. 

The  constitutional  view  of  Walter 
Dellinger  is  hostile  to  values  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans. 
He  has  testified  against  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  against  the  vol- 
untary school  prayer  amendment,  and 
against  the  constitutional  amendment 
to  ban  Hag  burning.  He  defended  Mi- 
chael Dukakis'  veto  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  bill,  and  opposed  the  Madi- 
son amendment  which  limits  Congress' 
ability  to  raise  its  own  pay. 

In  Walter  Dellinger's  America,  your 
child  can  bum  the  American  flag,  but 
his  schoolteacher  cannot  lead  a  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  it.  That  is  the  kind  of 
America  he  sees  and  wants.  In  Walter 
Dellinger's  America,  Congress  cannot 
be  compelled  to  balance  a  budget,  but 
the  people  cannot  do  anything  to  keep 
Congress  from  raising  its  own  pay. 
Walter  Dellinger's  America  is  not  a 
place  where  most  Americans  want  to 
live. 

What  is  more.  Professor  Dellinger 
has  not  merely  issued  his  constitu- 
tional edicts  from  some  academic  ivory 
tower.  He  has  aggressively  pursued  the 
destruction  of  Republican  judicial 
nominees  that  hold  opposing  views. 

Although  he  has  tried  to  obscure  the 
fact,  Walter  Dellinger  has  for  years 
headed   up   teams   of  hit   squads   that 


were  assembled  to  destroy  Republican 
and  conservative  nominees  for  high  of- 
fice. Professor  Dellinger  earned  his  way 
into  the  inner  circle  of  his  party's  left- 
wing  not  by  remotely  issuing  academic 
papers,  but  by  hauling  water  and  doing 
its  dirty  work  for  the  inner  circle  of 
liberals. 

Walter  Dellinger's  role  in  defaming 
Robert  Bork  is  well  known.  What  is 
less  well  known  is  the  zeal  with  which 
he  did  it. 

Senator  Malcolm  Wallop  perhaps 
said  it  best  when  he  rose  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  oppose  the  nomination  of  Pro- 
fessor Dellinger.  I  quote: 

*  *  *  this  very  same  Walter  Dellinger.  be- 
cause he  differed  with  the  views  of  Robert 
Bork,  saw  fit  to  savage  one  of  the  great  legal 
intellects  of  our  time.  Because  he  differed 
with  his  views,  this  same  Walter  Dellinger 
took  it  upon  himself  to  attack,  not  only  the 
character  and  integrity,  but  also  the  scholas- 
tic ability  of  Judge  Bork.  Now  we  are  being 
asked  to  take  that  all  in  stride  and  allow 
Dellinger  to  become  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  to  set  our 
differences  with  his  views  aside. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Wallop  is  ex- 
actly right.  The  temperament  of  this 
man  Walter  Dellinger— the  man  who 
has  built  a  career  on  destroying  the 
character  of  fine  jurists — is  not  the 
temperament  of  the  person  who  should 
be  screening  every  judicial  nominee  in 
America. 

Yet.  the  same  leftwing  clique  that  in- 
stalled Walter  Dellinger  as  head  of  its 
hit  squads  to  sabotage  Republican  Su- 
preme Court  nominees  now  wants  to 
install  him  in  the  position  that  will 
pick  and  screen  every  judicial  nominee. 

This  mission  is  so  important  to  them 
that  they  went  ahead  and  put  him  in 
office,  even  though  they  knew  they 
were  trampling  on  the  Constitution, 
even  though  they  knew  his  nomination 
was  highly  controversial  and  was  being 
contested. 

Apparently,  "advise  and  consent" 
does  not  mean  much  in  Walter 
Dellinger's  America.  Mr.  President, 
Walter  Dellinger  has  a  history  of  dis- 
torting the  Constitution  to  meet  his 
own  strange,  leftwing  view  of  the 
world.  He  also  has  a  history  of  using 
his  legal  mind  not  to  bring  people  to- 
gether, but  to  destroy  the  characters  of 
nominees  for  high  office. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  do  better  than 
this.  If  America  is  to  have  a  chance  of 
turning  around,  we  have  to  do  better 
than  that.  For  that  reason,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  opposing  the 
nomination  of  Walter  Dellinger  of 
North  Carolina  to  be  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Let  me  say,  in  response  to  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina— and  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  he  is  doing  this  out  of  par- 


tisan purposes,  as  the  Senator  indi- 
cates some  may  have  suggeste^.  I  have 
worked  with  his  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  long 
enough  to  know  that  he  acts  out  of 
conviction.  If  it  is  a  Republican  nomi- 
nee and  he  thinks  it  is  the  wrong  nomi- 
nee, he  opposes  that  person.  And  if  it  is 
a  Democratic  nominee,  he  opposes  that 
person  if  he  believes  it  is  wrong.  So  I 
assume  that  the  junior  Senator  is  act- 
ing from  the  same  motivation. 

But  I  differ  with  my  friends  from 
North  Carolina.  What  should  we  be 
looking  for  in  the  Office  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel? No.  1,  that  the  person  be  a  legal 
scholar.  I  have  heard  Professor 
Dellinger  testify  half  a  dozen  times 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  do 
not  remember  anybody  suggested  that 
he  is  not  a  legal  scholar. 

No.  2,  he  should  have  integrity.  Cer- 
tainly, my  impression  is  that  he  has 
that. 

No.  3,  he  should  have  courage.  I  think 
he  has  shown  that. 

No.  4,  he  should  have  balance.  My  as- 
sumption is  that  he  has  that. 

I  differ  with  him  on  some  things.  He 
testified  against  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  I  think  we  desperately 
need  that.  I  think  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  right  when  he  advised  the  Nation 
back  in  the  1780's.  He  was  not  in  the 
United  States  when  the  Constitution 
was  written.  But  when  he  came  back, 
he  said,  'If  I  could  add  one  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit Uxe  Federal  Government  from 
borrowing  money."  One  generation 
should  not  be  able  to  obligate  the  next. 
I  differ  with  Walter  Dellinger  on  that. 
But  he  has  shown  a  willingness  to 
stand  up  on  some  things  that  do  take 
courage.  That  is  what  I  want  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Legal  Counsel. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember — and 
my  friends  from  North  Carolina  will 
forgive  me  if  I  say  they  are  both  old 
enough  to  remember— when  we  took 
the  Japanese-Americans,  some  120,000, 
away  from  the  west  coast  back  in  1942. 
It  was,  at  that  point,  a  very  popular 
thing  to  do.  But  it  completely  violated 
the  constitutional  rights  of  those 
American  citizens.  We  had  very,  very 
few  people  who  stood  up.  I  happened  to 
live  in  the  State  of  Oregon  at  the 
time — something  I  do  not  stress  in  Illi- 
nois. I  grew  up  in  Oregon.  My  father 
was  a  Lutheran  minister,  and  I  remem- 
ber him  standing  up  and  saying.  "It  is 
wrong  to  do  this  to  American  citizens." 

I  think  Walter  Dellinger  is  of  that 
stripe.  Let  us  talk  about  the  one  Sen- 
ator Faircloth  mentioned— his  opposi- 
tion to  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  say  you  cannot  bum  the 
flag;  that  it  is  not  protected  by  free 
speech.  We  have  in  this  great  country — 
and  I  happened  to  have  differed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  this — 
240  million  people,  and  we  had,  I  think, 
two  people  who  burned  the  flag.  It  is 
repulsive;  it  is  abhorrent.  We  are  dis- 
gusted when  we  see  it.  But  when  two 
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people  out  of  240  million  people  do  this, 
do  we  amend  the  Constitution? 

That  is  the  question  that  Walter 
Dellinger  faced,  and  he  came  out  and 
said,  "No.  we  should  not  amend  the 
Constitution."  I  think  he  was  right  on 
that. 

School  prayer.  That  is  a  tough  one. 
There  is  no  question  where  public  opin- 
ion is  on  this  issue  of  school  prayer. 
But  I  think  we  should  not  be  asking 
our  schools  to  do  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  in  our  homes  and  in  our  churches 
and  synagogues. 

When  you  say  we  should  have  school 
prayer,  whose  school  prayer?  I  happen 
to  be  a  Lutheran,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
background.  My  wife  is  Roman  Catho- 
lic. We  have  a  Lutheran  prayer,  a 
Catholic  prayer,  and  Jewish  prayer.  We 
now  have  more  Moslems  in  this  coun- 
try than  Presbyterians.  Do  we  have  a 
Moslem  prayer  or  Buddhist  prayer?  I 
think  we  get  on  very  thin  ice. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
mentioned  the  Bork  hearings.  I  was 
there  for  the  Bork  hearings.  I  heard 
Professor  Dellinger  testify.  I  may  be 
incorrect,  but  I  do  not  recall  Professor 
Dellinger  ever  questioning  the  integ- 
rity of  Judge  Bork.  He  differed  from  his 
views,  as  I  did.  I  voted  against  Judge 
Bork.  I  think  I  cast  the  right  vote.  But 
he  has  been  willing  to  stand  up  on 
things,  and  that  is  what  we  want. 

My  impression  certainly  is  that  he  is 
a  reflective,  thoughtful  person,  that  his 
is  not  just  kind  of  a  knee-jerk  response 
to  whatever  the  problem  may  be.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  get  in  the  Office 
of  Legal  Counsel  someone  who  is  going 
to  do  a  good  job,  and  I  believe  the  votes 
are  there  to  approve  him.  I  hope  before 
this  President's  term  is  out,  and  if  he 
serves  in  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel, 
that  my  friends  from  North  Carolina 
will  agree  that  the  Nation  has  been 
well  served  by  Walter  Dellinger. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake,  Mr. 
President,  to  turn  down  this  nomina- 
tion. I  believe  he  deserves  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  we 
will  approve  his  nomination. 

Let  me  just  add  that  he  has  been 
willing  to  take  controversial  stands. 
That  is  true  of  just  about  everyone  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  fact  that  someone 
is  willing  to  enter  into  controversy 
should  not  be  held  against  that  person. 

So  I  think  we  should  ask  the  basic 
questions:  Is  he  a  legal  scholar?  The 
answer  is  clearly  yes.  Does  he  have  in- 
tegrity? In  my  opinion,  he  does.  Has  he 
shown  courage?  Unquestionably,  he 
has.  Does  he  have  the  balance  you 
should  have  for  that  office?  My  impres- 
sion is  that  he  does  and  that  this  body 
should  approve  the  President's  nomina- 
tion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  no  one  yields  time,  time  will  be  de- 
ducted from  each  side  equally.  The 
Senator  from   Illinois  has  22  minutes 


left.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  11  minutes  47  seconds  left. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  ap- 
preciate the  Chair's  notifying  me  when 
I  have  spoken  for  7  minutes. 

First,  let  me  thank  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Simon.  He  and  I  are  neigh- 
bors in  the  Dirksen  Building,  and  I 
often  run  into  his  visiting  constitu- 
ents. I  am  sure  he  runs  into  mine.  He  is 
well  regarded  by  the  people  of  Illinois, 
and  justifiably  so. 

Senator  Simon  has  paid  me  a  com- 
pliment this  morning,  which  I  genu- 
inely appreciate,  and  he  knows  I  do.  I 
feel  the  same  way  about  him. 

The  able  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
do  not  agree  on  a  lot  of  things,  but  I 
have  never  once  doubted  his  sincerity. 
So  we  have  sort  of  a  mutual  admira- 
tion society  going  on.  and  I  am  glad  to 
pay  my  respects  to  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  that  Judge  Robert  Bork  could  be 
here  this  morning.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  would  enjoy  being  here  or 
not.  but  I  do  know  that  he  was  person- 
ally offended  by  some  of  Mr. 
Dellinger's  activities,  about  which  Mr. 
Dellinger  has  been  somewhat  less  than 
candid. 

I  have  given  the  nominee,  in  writing, 
countless  opportunities  to  'fess  up  to 
his  being  a  rather  vicious  political  op- 
erative. But  he  double  talks.  It  is  like 
Winston  Churchill  said:  "Some  people 
stumble  over  the  truth  occasionally, 
but  they  straighten  themselves  up  and 
walk  away  as  if  nothing  happened." 

That  is  what  Mr.  Dellinger  did  during 
the  Bork  nomination.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  be  watching  on  C- 
SPAN  2,  perhaps  the  television  cam- 
eras can  get  a  close-up  of  this  chart.  It 
says: 

■Who  is  telling  the  whol6  story?"  Walter 
Dellinger.  .Acting  As.slstant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  Mark  Gltenstein.  who  is  former  chief 
counsel  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Dellinger's  response  to  Senator  Helms  on 
the  "full  extent"  of  his  "participation"  in 
the  connrmation  proceedings  for  Judge  Rob- 
ert Bork 

This  is  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Helms. 
Professor  Dellinger  said: 

I  briefed  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  the  original  understand- 
ing of  the  Advice  and  Consent  Clause  and  on 
the  nominee's  writings,  and  I  reviewed  a  re- 
port and  analysis  of  those  writings.  My  prin- 
cipal participation  was  as  a  witness  at  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  with  all 
due  respect  to  Mr.  Dellinger,  that  any- 
body who  believes  that  is  all  he  did  re- 
garding the  Bork  nomination  ought  to 
see  me  after  today's  Senate  session.  I 
want  to  talk  to  them  about  their  buy- 
ing some  swampland  in  eastern  North 
Carolina. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  the  former 
chief  counsel  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 


Committee,  in  his  book,  describing 
Walter  Dellinger's  participation  in  the 
confirmation  proceedings  of  Judge 
Robert  Bork  indicates  that  Dellinger's 
role  was  much  greater  than  the  nomi- 
nee now  portrays.  I  will  read  from  the 
chart:  "Dellinger  was  a  'member  of  the 
advisory  committee'  of  distinguished 
lawyers  and  academics  who  would  ad- 
vise" (BiDEN,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware) "on  the  Bork  nomination." 

That  is  on  page  60  of  Mr.  Gitenstein's 
book,  which  also  relates: 

Dellinger  assisted  effort  to  recruit  law 
school  deans  and  professors  to  oppose  Bork. 

Dellinger  reviewed  and  endorsed  the  so- 
called  "Biden  report"  to  help  build  opposi- 
tion to  Bork. 

Dellinger  conducted  anti-Bork  TV  and 
radio  interviews. 

And  bear  in  mind  the  nominee  now 
says,  "My  principal  participation  was 
as  a  witness." 

Dellinger  participated  in  anti-Bork  strat- 
egy sessions. 

Dellinger  was  part  of  a  team  that  prepared 
Biden— meaning  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware — for  Bork  hearings. 

Dellinger  helped  organize  panels  of  anti- 
Bork  witnesses. 

Dellinger  advised  Biden  on  a  wider  r^nge  of 
issues  than  he  admits.  He  briefed  Biden  on 
"unenumerated  rights" — 

On  page  210— 

Justice  Powell's  role  in  "frustrating  the 
Reagan  agenda  on  the  social  issues,"  on 
Bork's  attitude  on  Roe  v.  Wade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  chart  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Who  Is  Telling  the  Whole  Story? 

Walter  Dellinger.  "Acting"  Assistant  At- 
torney General. 

Dellinger's  response  to  Senator  Helms  on 
the  "full  extent"  of  his  "participation  in  the 
confirmation  proceedings  for  Judge  Robert 
Bork"  (letter  to  Senator  Jesse  Helms.  July 
14.  1993): 

"I  briefed  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  original  under- 
standing of  the  Advice  and  Consent  Clause 
and  on  the  nominee's  writings,  and  I  re- 
viewed a  report  and  analysis  of  those 
writings.  My  principal  participation  wais  as  a 
witness  at  the  hearings"  (Emphasis  added.) 

Or 

Mark  Gitenstein.  Former  Chief  Counsel, 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Gitenstein's  description  (in  his  book)  of 
Walter  Dellinger's  participation  in  the  con- 
firmation proceedings  of  Judge  Robert  Bork 
(Matters  of  Principle.  Simon  and  Schuster. 
1992): 

Dellinger  was  "a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee"  "of  distinguished  lawyers  and 
academics  who  would  advise"  Biden  on  the 
Bork  nomination  (page  60). 

Dellinger  assisted  effort  to  recruit  law 
school  deans  and  professors  to  oppose  Bork 
(pages  160-161). 

Dellinger  reviewed  and  endorsed  the  so- 
called  "Biden  Report"  to  help  build  opposi- 
tion to  Bork  (page  195). 

Dellinger  conducted  anti-Bork  TV  and 
radio  interviews.  As  part  of  orchestrated  ef- 
fort to  disseminate  the  "Biden  Report"  (page 
195). 
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Dellinger  participated  in  anti-Bork  strat- 
egy sessions  (pages  61  and  317). 

Dellinger  was  part  of  team  that  prepared 
Biden  for  Bork  hearings  (pages  209-210). 

Dellinger  helped  organize  panels  of  anti- 
Bork  witnesses  (page  188). 

Dellinger  advised  Biden  on  a  wider  range  of 
issues  than  he  admits.  Briefed  Biden  on 
"unenumerated  rights"  (page  210).  Justice 
Powell's  role  in  "frustrating  the  Reagan 
agenda  on  the  social  issues."  (pages  24-25). 
on  "Bork's  attitude  toward  Roe  v.  Wade" 
(pages  24-25).  on  the  Senate's  role  in  con- 
firmation process  (page  25). 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  all  I  ex- 
pected of  Mr.  Dellinger  was  that  he  be 
candid  in  his  responses.  I  know  he  was 
a  political  hatchet  man.  I  hoped  he 
might  indicate  how  sharp  his  hatchet 
was.  In  any  case,  just  about  everybody 
in  North  Carolina  apparently  knew 
that  before  I  did. 

I  had  to  confess  in  the  debate  the 
other  day  that  I  had  never  heard  of 
Walter  Dellinger.  'Vet  I  have  been  told 
that  he  did  a  job  on  me  in  one  or  two 
of  my  Senate  campaigns.  But,  you 
know,  Mr.  President,  when  you  win  you 
do  not  remember  things  like  that.  He 
did  not  have  any  effect  that  I  know  of. 
In  any  case,  I  am  still  in  the  Senate. 

The  media— including,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  the  Associated  Press — and  I  am 
sure  this  is  inadvertent — the  Associ- 
ated Press  made  it  appear  that  Senator 
Faircloth  and  I  were  consuming  the 
Senate's  time  last  week  on  a  nomina- 
tion when  the  Senate  ought  to  be  con- 
sidering Somalia.  I  have  news  for  any- 
body who  bought  that  line.  Lauch 
Faircloth  and  I  wanted  the  Senate  to 
act  last  week  on  the  Somalia  question. 
That  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate — and  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina—has been  insisting— and  I  have 
been  supporting  him  as  has  Senator 
Faircloth— Senator  Byrd  has  been  in- 
sisting that  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  be  withdrawn  immediately  from 
Somalia  because,  you  see.  Senator 
Byrd  has  a  problem — he  believes  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  he 
believes  that  only  the  Congress  can  de- 
clare war,  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  lot  of  American  peo- 
ple feel  the  same  way. 

Senator  Faircloth  and  I  felt  last 
week  that  the  Senate  should  be  consid- 
ering Senator  B^tid's  amendment  as  a 
part  of  the  defense  appropriations  bill. 
But  there  was  a  conflict,  do  you  not 
see,  Mr.  President,  between  two 
powerhouses  on  the  Democrat  side,  the 
Senate  majority  leader— the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]— and  Senator  Byrd,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  asked  me  to 
inform  him.  He  has  spoken  for  7  min- 
utes. He  has  4  minutes  left. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Fine.  Stop  me  after  2 
more  minutes,  please.  Again.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


So.  not  being  able  to  push  Senator 
B'i'RD  around— and  I  have  never  seen 
anybody  push  Robert  C.  Byrd  around, 
and  I  hope  I  never  will— what  hap- 
pened? The  distinguished  majority 
leader,  exercising  his  rights,  pulled 
down  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
and  called  up  the  only  thing  he  could 
find  to  occupy  the  Senate's  time.  And 
that  was  the  Dellinger  nomination. 

I  wish  the  majority  leader  had  not 
done  that.  I  wish  the  Senate  had  stayed 
here  last  week  and  settled  the  Somalia 
question  because  American  soldiers  are 
dying  there  and  more  and  more  are 
being  sent  there  to  be  in  harm's  way. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
obliged  to  speak  out  on  that  question. 
We  had  a  duty  to  do  so  last  week. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
about  all  of  this  over  the  weekend.  I  re- 
called the  day  that  I  stood  there  in  the 
well  of  this  Chamber  to  hold  up  my 
hand  and  take  the  oath  of  office: 

I,  Jesse  Helms,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I 
will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  and  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same,  that  I  take 
this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I 
will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  so 
help  me  God. 

Mr.  President,  I  took  that  seriously. 
And  Senator  Robert  C.  B'yrd  has  taken 
it  seriously  every  time  that  he  has 
taken  that  oath  as  well.  That  is  the 
reason  I  have  supported  him  all  along 
in  his  position  on  the  Somalia  ques- 
tion. The  Senate  ought  to  have  acted 
long  before  now  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  all  officers  of  our  Gov- 
ernment take  an  oath  to  "support  and 
defend  the  Constitution"— even  the 
young  soldiers  who  have  been  sent  by 
their  government  to  Somalia,  where 
they  ought  not  be  be,  and  where  they 
have  been  asked  to  perform  a  mission 
which  neither  they,  nor  we,  under- 
stand. This  Senate  should  act  to  bring 
them  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

Now.  some  Senators  have  said,  "we 
must  allow  the  President  to  select  his 
own  people  for  the  Cabinet  and  other 
positions,"  or  "I  may  disagree  with  the 
nominee,  but  I  recognize  the  President 
has  a  right  *  *  *."  Bosh.  Not  according 
to  article  II,  section  2,  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  which  we  are  all  sworn  to 
"support  and  defend"  and  which  in- 
vests in  this  Senate  the  solemn  respon- 
sibility of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the 
President's  appointees. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  clause 
which  I  read  into  the  Record  last 
week.  It  is  the  very  clause — and  dec- 
ades of  senatorial  tradition — which  will 
be  at  stake  when  Senators  come  to 
vote  on  the  Dellinger  later  today. 

Senators  have  already  heard  how  the 
administration  and  this  nominee 
thumbed  their  noses  at  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution.  They  have  heard 
how,  when  unable  to  secure  confirma- 
tion for  Mr.  Dellinger  before  the  Au- 


gust recess,  the  administration  went 
ahead  and  put  him  on  the  job  any 
way — and  Mr.  Dellinger  was  a  part  of 
this  scheme. 

When  asked  by  an  aide  to  Senator 
Faircloth  why  the  Department  under- 
took this  high-handed  action,  a  Justice 
Department  official  replied: 

We  were  tired  of  waiting  for  the  Senate  to 
confirm  him.  so  we  just  went  ahead  and  ap- 
pointed him. 

So  much,  Mr.  President,  for  article  2, 
section  2  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  heard 
the  remarks  made  during  the  debate 
last  Thursday  by  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Wallop]. 

Senator  WaLlop  noted  how  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  in  her  remarks  in 
support  of  Mr.  Dellinger  claimed  that 
because  one  differed  with  his  views, 
that  was  no  reason  to  oppose  his  nomi- 
nation. 

But,  as  Senator  Wallop  pointed  out: 

This  very  same  Walter  Dellinger.  because 
he  differed  with  the  views  of  Robert  Bork. 
saw  fit  to  orchestrate  the  savaging  of  one  of 
the  great  legal  intellects  of  our  time.  Be- 
cause he  differed  with  [Bork's]  views,  this 
same  Walter  Dellinger  took  it  upon  himself 
to  attack  not  only  the  character  and  integ- 
rity, but  also  the  scholastic  ability  of  Judge 
Bork. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  take  that  all  in 
stride  and  allow  Dellinger  to  become  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  to  set  our  differences  with  his 
views  aside. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  Malcolm  Wal- 
lop noted,  we  have  a  double  standard. 
Everything  Bob  Bork  ever  said  or 
wrote  was  fair  game.  But,  if  it  is  Mr. 
Dellinger,  his  views  and  writings  are 
off  limits. 

I  don't  blame  supporters  of  Walter 
Dellinger  for  saying  his  philosophy 
doesn't  matter.  If  I  were  them,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  discuss  it  either. 

Senators  have  already  gotten  a  taste 
of  Dellinger's  views.  As  the  Washington 
Post  reported  on  September  23,  the 
Justice  Department's  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel — of  which  Mr.  Dellinger  is  Act- 
ing head— has  already  reversed  a  Bush 
administration  policy  calling  for  the 
death  penalty  for  drug  kingpins.  And 
he  hasn't  even  been  confirmed  yet. 

But  there  is  more,  Mr.  President, 
Walter  Dellinger: 

Testified  against  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

He  testified  against  President  Rea- 
gan's voluntary  school  prayer  amend- 
ment. 

He  testified  against  constitutional 
amendment  outlawing  flag  burning. 

He  defended  Governor  Dukakis'  veto 
of  Pledge  of  Allegiance  bill. 

He  supports  abortion  on  demand  sees 
no  problem  with  teenagers  getting 
abortions  without  their  parents  even 
knowing  about  it,  and  says  that  those 
who  want  abortions  but  who  can't  pay 
for  them  have  a  right  to  the  taxpayer's 
money. 
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And   he   even    opposes    the    Madison  swer  to  the  question.  Is  this  the  kind  of  Second,      the     nominee     has     dem- 

amendment    limiting    ability    of   Con-  person  we  want  serving  as  one  of  the  onstrated  a  flagrant  disregard  for  the 

^ress  to  raise  its  own  pay  most  important  lawyers  in  our  Govern-  constitutional  role  of  the  Senate  mani- 

No  wonder.  Mr.  President,  those  who  ment?  fested  in  the  manner  in  which  he  an- 

destroyed  the  career  of  Robert  Bork  be-  Now.  Mr.  President,  lets  see  how  Mr.  swered— and  in  many  cases  did  not  an- 

cause  of  his  philosophy  now  want  us  to  Dellinger  did  on  the  rest  of  the  73  ques-  swer— the  questions   posed  as   part  of 

ignore  Mr.  Dellinger's  philosophy.  tions.  the  confirmation  process,  and 

What  is  so  remarkable  about  all  of  i  have  prepared  another  chart  which  Third,  there  has  been  a  wholesale  ne- 

this  Mr  President,  is  UjAt  after  having  shows    the    results.    I    ask    unanimous  gleet  of  traditional  senatorial  courtesy 

helped    orchestrate    the    vicious   char-  consent    that    it    be    printed    in    the  as   embodied    in    the   blue   slip   policy 

acter  assassination  of  Bob  Bork.  Wal-  record  at  this  point.  which  has  governed  this  institution  for 

ter  Dellinger  now  won't  admit  it.   In  There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  decades— at  least  until  now. 

my  letter  to  him  of  June  30.  I  asked  was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before. 

Mr.  Dellinger  to  describe  the  full  ex-  record,  as  follows:  we  are  at  the  Rubicon.  We  are  being 

tent   of  his   participation   in    the   con-  Has  Walter  Dellmger  been  up  front  with  the  tested.    This    administration    and    this 

firmation  proceedings  for  Judge  Robert  Senate->-HeTes  the  Scorecard  nominee  have  thumbed  their  noses  at 

Bork.  Number  of  questions  asked  by  Sen-  u3-and   want   to   see   if  they   can   get 

Earlier    I    shared    with    Senators    a  ator  Helms— (letters  of  &30  and  7/29/  away  with  it. 

chart  which  compares  Mr.  Dellinger's       93,  73  That  is  why  the  Senate  was  unable  to 

response  to  that  question  with  the  Total  number  of  deficient  answers—  close  off  debate  last  week,  and  it  is 
recollection  of  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Questions  to  which  Walter  why  we  heard  the  ranking  Republican 
Judiciary  Committee  at  this  time,  as  Dellinger  gave  no  answer,  a  non-re-  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Sen- 
published  in  his  book.  "Matters  of  sponsive  answer,  a  non-conclusive  ^^^^j.  fj-on^  ytah  [Mr.  HATCH],  and  the 
Principle  "  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani-  answer  or  an  answer  contradicted  former  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mous  consent  that  a  compilation  of  the  dumber  of  ouestTonT which  Dellinger  "'ittee.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
relevant  excerpts  from  Mr.  Gitensteins  ^  d?S  not  resS  to  aral'  .  14  Una  [Mr.  THURMOND]-both  come  to  the 
book  further  documenting  how  far  Number  of  questions  to  which  noor  last  Thursday  to  oppose  this  nom- 
from  the  mark  Walter  Dellinger's  an-  Dellinger  did  not  answer  the  ques-  ination  and  to  decry  the  wholesale  as- 

swer  was  from  what  Gitenstein  says  oc-        tion  asked  6  sault  on   the   Senate's  responsibilities 

curred  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re-  Number     of     questions     to     which  under  the  advice  and  consent  clause, 

jj^j^pjjg  Dellinger  gave  a  non-conclusive  re-  Now.  it  may  not  be  popular  with  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  sponse  del  have  no  recollection"  major  media  to  stand  in  front  of  the 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  °''  J°  "'\^''°Zt^lV   Vn     whl^h  Dellinger  freight  train.  I  see  that  even 

'See  exhibit  1).  "^nTlUnger  gave  a  respond  contra  the  New  York  Times  has  ran  an  edi- 

Mr.   HELMS.    Mr.    President.   Walter  Sd'by  pubHshed  so^rc^  .       .              13  torial  against  me  on  this.  But  I  did  not 

Dellinger's  role   in  the  Bork  proceed-     contradicts  Gitenstein  book  U  get  elected  to  please  newspaper  editors 

ings  is  not  all  he  refuses  to  be  forth-     contradicts  news  reports 2  nor  to  be  popular  with  the  inside  the 

coming   about.    In   my   two   letters   to  some  of  the  questions  that  remain  beltway  crowd. 

Walter  Dellinger.  I  included  43  inqiair-  «  j,  ^is  role  in  the  Bork  nomination.  Eariier  I  recalled  the  oath  of  office 
ies.  Some  of  these  inquiries  included  og,,,n^er  said,  in  part.  My  principal  par-  which  we  all  must  take  upon  assuming 
one  question,  others  included  several  tjcipation  was  as  a  witness  at  the  Hearings."  our  place  in  this  body.  The  oath  to  sup- 
questions.  All  told,  there  were  73  ques-  detter  to  Sen  Helms.  7  1 4,93).  port  and  defend  this  Constitution  of 
tions.  However,  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Judici-  the  United  States— which  is  what  the 

During    our    debate    last    week,    we  ary     Committee     at      the     lime     asserts  people  of  North  Carolina  sent  me  here 

heard  the  chairman  say  that  the  com-  Dellinger's  role  was  much  more  extensive-  ^^  ^^   which  I  have  sworn  on  four  occa- 

mittee    reviewed    Mr     Dellinger's    re-  that  he  served  on  Bidens  advisory  board  01  ^        '^     ^^    ^nd  which  I  will  continue 

sponses  to  ^^'-^^-^P^f  ^n^that  u^lcT^^  ="and  Vo'eUrSd^?  to   do-even    when    it   .ets   under    the 

Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  that  ^^^^  anti-Bork  witnesses  for  the  Judiciary  skins    of    the    editors    of    the    Raleigh 

he  was  satisfied  that  all  questions  were  committee  hearings,  etc.  (Matters  of  Prin-  News    and    Observer,    the    Washington 

answered.  ciple.  by  Mark  Gitenstein.  Simon  &  Schuster  Post,  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Now.  in  my  letter  of  June  30.  ques-  ,992,  But  if  standing  in  front  of  the 
tion  9.  I  asked  the  nominee:  "Did  you  Dellinger  did  not  respond  to  a  question  re-  Dellinger  freight  train  is  not  popular 
lend  your  name  to  any  fundraising  ap-  garding  whether  he  lent  his  "name  to  any  ^j^jj  ^yie  big  city  editors.  I  have  a 
peals  or  advertisements  opposing  the  fund-raising  appeals  "  opposing  the  confirma-  ^^^^^^^  j^  jg  popular  with  the  people  who 
confirTnation  of  Judge  Bork  or  Judge  ^:^Z^,\i^Z^Z\^^^^^^^^^  coun^and  will  be  more  popular  as 
Thomas.'  ^  ^  .,  nniv  =»«  m  th^  Thomas  nomination  We  still  more  and  more  people  learn  about  who 
can  any  Senator  tell  me  whether  Mr.  "^l.^f.^.^^^J^^.^i^^^.r^eSngmnd  rising  Walter  Dellinger  is.  what  he  stands  for. 
Dellinger  lent  his  name  to  any  fund-  goUcitaiions  regarding  the  Bork  nomination,  and  how  he  has  thumbed  his  nose  at 
raising  appeals  opposing  Judge  Bork.  hfi  MS  Mr  President  I  ask  their  elected  representatives  here  in 
No  Senator  can  because  Mr.  Dellinger  Mr  HKLMb.  Mr  n-esmenc^  1  asK  ggnate 
.  ..  „„►;„„  unanimous  consent  that  a  point-by-  tne  senate, 
never  answered  the  question.  nn,nt  onaiv^i^  of  Mr  Dellinger's  re-  Here  are  just  some  of  the  many  let- 
in  his  first  response.  Mr.  Dellinger  Pomt  analysis  of  Mr.  Dellinger  s  re  ,  ,  ^^  '^  receivine  in  the  mail  ves- 
«t^t*.H  that  hi.  rtirf  nnt  Ipnd  his  name  to  sponses  to  the  questions  posed  to  him  ters  l  startea  receiving  in  tne  mau  yet, 
I^y^'dvmiL'm':ir  oip^sing'  ZT^  or  bTprinted  at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  ZVe.lZ'^JttToTctAr''''''' 
Thomas.  But  he  never  answered  the  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  °Yik  Jni^ltmous  cons^nfthat  these 
question  as  to  advertisements.  ,^        \^,\^  oraerea.  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

So.  I  followed  up  and  asked  him  spe-  ^jee  exhibit  2)^      p.„„iH«nt    ««  fh^^r^  There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
cifically   if  he   lent  his  name   to  any  Mr^  HELMS.  Mr.  President   so  there  ^^^^    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
fundraising    appeals    opposing    Justice  you  have  it.  And  to  sum  up  the  situa-  ^^^^^^^  ^  follows- 
Thomas  or  Judge  Bork?  This  time,  he  tion  here:  •                             pueblo  CO 
responded  that  he  never  lent  his  name  First,  the  administration  has  tram-  October  7. 1993. 
to   any    fundraising    appeals    opposing  pled    upon     the    advice    and    consent  ^^^^  senator  Helms:  For  the  past  two 
Justice  Thomas.  But  he  never  answered  clause  by   installing   Mr.   Dellinger  as  ^^^yg  j  jjj^^g  jjad  the  privilege  to  watch  and 
the  question  as  to  Judge  Bork.  Acting     Assistant     Attorney     General  usten  to  you  on  C-Span  during  my  lunch 
So.  you  see.  Mr.   President,  we  have  when  their  efforts  to  get  him  confirmed  hour.  The  arrogance  of  the  majority  Demo- 
all  of  this  dancing  around— and  no  an-  before  the  August  recess  failed.  crats  has  never  been  more  apparent   than 
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since  the  election  of  the  President.  I  pray 
that  God  gives  you  the  strength  to  filibuster 
the  Senate,  if  necessary,  to  show  them  that 
your  arguments  on  the  privilege  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  "advise  and  consent"  are  not  only 
your  protection,  the  privilege  belongs  to  us 
too.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  Constitu- 
tion says  that  this  is  a  republic,  not  a  de- 
mocracy. The  protection  of  the  minority  is 
the  main  feature  of  a  republic  and  not  of  a 
democracy. 

Walter  Dellinger  is  just  one  more  of  the  ar- 
rogant majority,  who  having  worked  his 
nasty  way  to  defeat  Judge  Bork.  needed  Joe 
Biden's  help  to  get  his  nomination  greased 
through. 

Yours  truly. 

Doyle  T.  Johns.  Jr. 

I  Palm  Bay.  FL. 

October  8.  1993. 

Senator  Helms:  Yesterday  I  heard  your 
speech  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  regarding 
the  appointment  by  the  Justice  Department 
of  the  Learned  Professor  of  Constitutional 
Law  Mr.  Dellinger  and  I  was  shocked  to  say 
the  least. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  bringing  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  unlawful  act  by  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  if  she 
was  not  involved  why  not?  I  thank  God  daily 
for  the  fact  that  there  are  still  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  honest  and  caring  elected  officials 
who  believe  in  the  Constitution  and  what  it 
stands  fori 

Thank  you  again,  for  your  stand  against 
the  people  in  Washington.  DC.  who  would  ig- 
nore what  it  states  in  the  Constitution  be- 
cause they  don't  like  to  wait. 

Margaret  a.  Knox. 

Matthews.  NC. 
September  27.  1993. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  I  am  so  thankful  to 
hear  that  you  are  trying  your  best  to  see  to 
it  that  Walter  Dellinger  is  not  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel.  So  many  of  us 
concerned  people  here  in  Charlotte,  his 
hometown,  agree  with  you:  America  does  not 
need  Walter  Dellinger  as  the  President's  top 
legal  counsel. 

I  have  followed  Dellinger's  clever  manipu- 
lation of  existing  laws  to  further  the  ex- 
treme liberals'  agenda  while  he  has  been  an 
ACLU-type  law  professor  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity. For  example,  he  has,  with  evident  pas- 
sion and  relish,  unwaveringly  supported 
"abortion  on  demand"  and  tax-payer  funded 
abortions — in  other  words,  any  abortion  laws 
that  recognize  no  rights  whatsoever  for  inno- 
cent unborn  babies. 

But  while  wearing  his  cloak  of  civil-lib- 
ertarianism,  Walter  Dellinger  certainly  very 
much  wants  flag-burners  and  opponents  of 
voluntary  school  prayer  to  have  their  own 
way.  And  in  further  encouragement  of  an  at- 
mosphere of  irresponsibility  in  America, 
Walter  Dellinger  is  against  Congress  having 
to  balance  the  budget  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  even  being  able  to  limit  its  own  pay. 

Senator  Helms,  what  an  example  he  is  to 
put  up  before  the  young  people  of  my  city, 
my  state,  and  my  country!  How  in  heaven's 
name  can  we  continue  to  teach  our  children 
the  honorable  truths  of  valuing  innocent 
human  life,  patriotism  and  love  of  God  and 
country  and  personal  economic  responsibil- 
ity, when  an  extreme  liberal  such  as  Walter 
Dellinger  will  be  in  what  The  Charlotte  Ob- 
server calls  "one  of  the  nation's  premier 
legal  jobs." 

Just  as  you  do,  I  believe  that  America  can- 
not afford  t(0  have  Walter  Dellinger  in  the 


powerful  position  of  overseeing  the  selection 
of  Federal  judges  who  are  appointed  for  life. 
Thank  you  again  for  your  courageousness 
in  this  battle.  God  bless  you. 
Sincerely, 

Judith  P.  Collins. 

Monroe,  LA, 
October  7.  1993. 
Dear  Senator  Helms:  I  saw  you  on  C- 
SPAN  II  speaking  on  Senate's  efforts  to  con- 
firm Walter  Dellinger  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

I  applaud  your  position  and  support  your 
efforts  completely.  I  have  written  my  State's 
Senators  and  asked  them  to  vote  against  the 
confirmation,  although  I  noted  that  they 
both  voted  for  cloture. 

Yvonne  Hightower. 

Westland,  mi, 

October  7,  1993. 
Dear  Senator  Helms:  I  am  encouraged  to 
see  you  strong  in  defense  of  the  Constitution 
and  fair  play  today  as  you  sparred  with  Sen. 
Biden  about  the  Dellinger  problem. 

I'm  sorry,  but  I  get  so  tired  of  them  mak- 
ing new  rules  as  they  go,  e.g..  Iran-Contra, 
Ron  Brown,  Rostenkowski,  etc. 
Keep  it  up! 
Thanks. 

Bob  Pixler. 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  you  see.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  American  people  are  watch- 
ing us.  They  can  see  that  what  we  have 
with  this  nomination  is  an  example  of 
exactly  what  our  Founding  Fathers  en- 
visioned—and feared:  The  tyranny  of 
the  majority  in  a  democratic  system. 

They  care  about  the  role  created  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  for  the  Senate 
whereby  the  rights  of  the  minority 
may  be  protected  and  a  check  imposed 
on  the  powers  of  the  President — even  if 
we  do  not. 

They  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Dellinger  nomination  railroaded 
through  the  Senate— they  just  want  us 
to  do  the  jobs  bestowed  upon  us  by  the 
Founding  Fathers.  And  we  should,  by 
voting  against  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  emphasized  when 
this  nomination  was  first  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  last  week,  at  its  core, 
the  controversy  surrounding  this  nomi- 
nation is  about  whether  Senators  will 
permit  to  be  permanently  undermined 
two  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Senate  is  based;  specifically.  First,  the 
advice  and  consent  power  of  the  Senate 
regarding  Presidential  appointments; 
and  second,  the  protectipn  of  the  rights 
c{  the  minority,  even  a^inority  of  one 
Senator.  / 

As  a  consequence,  throughout  this 
debate,  there  has  been  very  little  dis- 
cussion of  Walter  Dellinger's  philoso- 
phy. And  as  I  have  said,  this  vote  is  not 
about  Mr.  Dellinger's  philosophy.  But, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  been  nominated  by 
President  Clinton  to  a  position  from 
which  he  can  influence  nearly  every 
major  legal  decision  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Dellinger's  philosophy 
should  be  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Faircloth.  summed  up  Mr.  Dellinger's 


philosophy  in  a  statement  issued  on 
May  7.  So  Senators  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  remainder  of  Senator 
Faircloth's  statement,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  his 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Laugh  Faircloth, 
May  7, 1993 

When  I  asked  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
for  their  votes.  I  promised  to  fight  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  the  common  sense  ideals 
the  majority  of  North  Carolinians  believe  in. 
I  oppose  the  nomination  of  Walter  Dellinger 
to  the  powerful  office  of  legal  counsel  in  the 
Justice  Department  because  his  view  of  the 
Constitution  is  on  the  liberal  extreme  com- 
pared to  what  most  North  Carolinians  want. 

Mr.  Dellinger  has  argued  against  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment — something  71  per- 
cent of  the  people  want  according  to  the  re- 
cent Gordon  S.  Black  Corporation  poll  done 
for  Ross  Perot.  We're  a  country  with  a  Con- 
gress spending  us  a  billion  dollars  deeper 
into  debt  every  working  day.  But  Mr. 
Dellinger  is  against  the  balanced  budget 
amendment — the  only  thing  that  can  pos- 
sibly restrain  Congress — and  even  called  Sen- 
ator DeConcini's  Balanced  Budget  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  "sleazy."  (Washington 
Post  8/1/85) 

Mr.  Dellinger  is  part  of  the  Washington  es- 
tablishment as  much  as  anyone — an  aca- 
demic adviser  to  the  congressional  leader- 
ship that  has  put  this  country  on  the  fast 
track  to  the  poorhouse.  He  even  complained 
about  James  Madison's  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  when  it  was  ratified  last  year 
which  says  congressmen  can't  raise  their  pay 
before  an  election  gives  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  the  issue.  (Star  Tribune, 
5.19/92) 

Mr.  Dellinger  is  extreme  on  many  other 
constitutional  issues.  He  thinks  the  Con- 
stitution outlaws  voluntary  school  prayer 
but  the  majority  of  North  Carolinians  don't 
think  so.  (News  &  Observer  5/2/93)  Mr. 
Dellinger  thinks  the  Constitution  allows  flag 
burning  but  the  majority  of  North  Caro- 
linians don't.  (News  &  Observer,  5/2/93)  His 
colleagues  at  Duke  even  say  he  will  be  work- 
ing to  help  President  Clinton  force  the  mili- 
tary to  accept  homosexuals  into  the  ranks — 
even  though  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  opposed 
this  policy  and  74  percent  of  the  troops  don't 
want  this  and  63  percent  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  don't  want  this.  (Durham 
Morning  Herald,  2/'3/93) 

I  came  to  Washington  to  change  things.  In 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  is  responsible  for  the  appointment  of 
federal  judges  to  the  bench.  Mr.  Dellinger  is 
going  to  be  a  force  for  the  same  liberal  sta- 
tus quo  that  prevails  in  Congrress — more 
spending,  more  liberal  theories  that  say 
school  prayer  is  wrong,  and  flag  burning  is 
okay.  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
derail  this  nomination.  People  in  the  Justice 
Department  ought  to  interpret  the  law.  not 
try  to  make  it  fit  their  ideology. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Thomas 
C.  Goolsby  is  a  bright  young  attorney 
whose  columns  on  legal  issues  facing 
our  State  are  printed  in  numerous 
North  Carolina  newspapers.  His  column 
"Dellinger:  Public  Enemy  Number 
One"  succinctly  summarizes  Mr. 
Dellinger's  philosophy. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Thorn  Goolsby's  column  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
along  with  an  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Times,  and  a  reprint  of 
Senator  Wallop's  statement  of  Octo- 
ber 7  as  reprinted  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dellinger;  Pi'BLic  Enemy  Number  One 
Raleigh.  September  27.— Much  to  the  cha- 
grin of  liberals  and  Clintonites  everywhere. 
North  Carolina  s  Senators  have  weighted-in 
strongly  opposed  to  Duke  Law  Professor 
Walter  Dellinger's  appointment  as  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Legal  Counsel  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  The  Washington 
establishment,  however,  is  in  full  support  of 
Dellin?er's  nomination  for  this  top  legal 
post.  Even  against  his  own  rules.  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Chairman  Joe  Biden  allowed 
Dellinger's  nomination  to  go  forward  after 
Helms  and  Faircloth.  the  Senators  from  the 
nominee's  home  state,  came  out  against  the 
Professor's  appointment. 

Why  would  our  state's  two  senators  be 
against  Mr  Dellinger''  It's  because  they  are 
afraid  of  him  with  the  power  he  will  wield  in 
one  of  our  nation  s  premier  legal  jobs.  As 
Legal  Counsel  at  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Dellinger  will  function  as  a  key  advisor  to 
both  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  and  the 
President.  He  will  give  legal  advice  on  the 
constitutionality  of  federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  will  oversee  the  lifetime  appoint- 
ments of  federal  judges.  Additionally,  as  As- 
sistant .Attorney  General  for  Legal  Counsel. 
Dellinger  will  be  on  the  fast-track  for  nomi- 
nation to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Faircloth  and  Helms  have  presented  a  unit- 
ed front  against  Dellinger  because  they  con- 
sider him  too  •liberal"  for  North  Carolina. 
Although  he  has  tried  to  play  his  cards 
•close  at  hand.  "  the  Professor  ^as  skewered 
numerous  conservative  "sacred  cows.""  He 
defended  Governor  Dukakis"  veto  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  bill  and  opposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  limiting  Congress"s 
ability  to  raise  its  own  pay  and  outlawing 
nag  burning.  He  has  taken  stands  against 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Voluntary  Prayer 
in  Schools  amendments  and  is  in  support  of 
taxpayer  financing  for  abortions. 

Faircloths  and  Helms"  actions  may  all  be 
for  naught,  since  Dellinger  was  unanimously 
approved  for  appointment  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  However,  his  approval  by 
the  entire  Senate  is  not  yet  a  "done-deal."" 
What  is  most  disconcerting  about  this  entire 
affair  is  the  flak  and  ire"  our  two  senators 
have  drawn  for  opposing  the  nomination  of 
an  individual  with  whom  they  have  great 
philosophical  differences. 

These  facts  are  even  more  pronounced 
when  Dellingers  role  in  defeating  Judge 
Bork's  nomination  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  is  considered.  Dellinger  played  a  key 
role  as  a  member  of  the  aboard  advising  Ju- 
diciary Chairman  Biden  on  how  to  defeat 
Bork"s  nomination. 

Turnabout  is  apparently  not  fair  play  in 
the  hallowed  halls  of  Congress.  Our  Senators" 
attempts  to  defeat  a  nominee,  whom  they 
consider  out  of  touch  with  the  "folks  back 
home."  is  considered  "unjust."  Even  though 
Dellinger  stands  against  many  of  the  things 
the  average  North  Carolinian  stands  for  and 
he  is  poised  to  be  appointed  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  legal  jobs  in  the  nation. 
Helms  and  Faircloth  are  called  "petty"'  and 
"out  of  touch." 


In  actuality,  the  opposite  is  true.  Our  Sen- 
ators are  showing  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  "Beltway-itis .""  That's  the  disease  that 
many  Washington  and  Raleigh  politicians^ 
get  when  they  have  been  inside  their  respec- 
tive Beltways  too  long  and  have  forgotten 
that  you  are  supposed  to  ""dance  with  the  one 
that  brung  you""— i.e..  don't  forget  about  the 
little  people  at  home  who  sent  you  to  the 
Capitol. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
politicians  who  fight  the  good  fight,  stay  the 
course    and    keep    the    faith.— Thomas    C. 

GOOLSBY. 

Note.— Thom  Goolsby  is  the  Editor  of 
Carolina  Syndicated  Columns  and  the  Man- 
aging Partner  of  the  Currin  Law  Firm  of  Ra- 
leigh and  Wilmington. 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  13.  1993) 
The  borki.ng  of  Walter  Dellinger 

This  afternoon  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
nomination  of  Walter  Dellinger  to  be  assist- 
ant attorney  general  for  the  office  of  legal 
counsel  The  left-wing  law  professor  from 
Duke  University  faces  opposition— Sens. 
Jesse  Helms  and  Lauch  Faircloth  have  been 
trying  to  sink  Mr.  Dellinger— but  he  should 
be  approved  rather  easily,  nonetheless. 

Mr.  Helms  and  Mr.  Faircloth  had  mounted 
a  filibuster  against  Mr.  Dellinger  with  suc- 
cess. Last  Friday"s  move  to  end  the  filibuster 
came  up  several  votes  short  of  the  "super- 
majority  needed.  (Mr.  Dellinger  had  enough 
votes  for  the  simple  majority,  however,  that 
he  will  need  to  be  approved.)  But  the  sen- 
ators agreed  to  end  their  stalling  tactic  so 
the  president"s  Somalia  policy  could  be  de- 
bated. That  set  the  Dellinger  vote  for  today. 

Democrats  have  been  complaining  that 
Dellinger  is  being  Borked  -that  is.  opposed 
not  because  he  lacks  the  skills  and  experi- 
ence to  do  the  job  for  which  he  is  nominated, 
but  because  Republicans  disagree  with  his 
views.  The  Democrats  are  right,  and  the  Re- 
publicans should  exult  in  agreeing  that  the 
Borking  of  Mr  Dellinger  is  what  they  have 
in  mind. 

Mr  Dellinger  is  a  candidate  for  Borking  at 
the  very  least  because  his  views  are  hyper- 
liberal.  The  lawyer  has  been  the  legal  mind 
behind  some  of  the  Democrats"  least  popular 
forays.  It  is  time,  for  example,  to  trot  out 
Mr  Dellingers  apologies  for  flag  burners. 

The  real  reason  to  Bork  Mr.  Dellinger  is 
that  he  deserves  it.  Mr.  Dellinger,  after  all, 
was  the  iiwentor  of  Borking,  having  advised 
Sen.  Joseph  Biden  in  the  trashing  of  Su- 
preme Court  nominee  Robert  Bork,  having 
organized  opposition  to  Mr.  Bork,  and  him- 
self having  testified  against  Mr.  Bork. 

The  political  views  of  nominees  obviously 
matter  to  Mr.  Dellinger,  and  so  he  should  be 
judged  accordingly.  Conservative  opponents 
to  the  nominee  may  not  win,  but  they  are 
right  to  challenge  him. 

(From  the  Washington  Times,  Oct.  13,  1993) 
A  Few  Words  on  the  Dellinger  Case 

(The  following  remarks  on  the  nomination 
of  Walter  Dellinger  for  assistant  attorney 
general  were  made  by  Sen.  Malcolm  Wallop 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Oct.  7.) 

Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of  the  nomi- 
nation at  hand,  we  find  once  again  the  pecu- 
liar irony  of  politics  in  America.  The  senator 
from  California,  in  remarks  about  the  nomi- 
nee, said  that  because  one  differed  with  his 
views,  was  no  reason  to  oppose  his  nomina- 
tion, "yet  this  very  same  Walter  Dellinger, 
because  he  differed  with  the  views  of  Robert 
Bork,  saw  fit  to  orchestrate  the  savaging  of 
one  of  the  great  legal  intellects  of  our  time. 


Because  he  differed  with  his  views,  this 
same  Walter  Dellinger  took  it  upon  himself 
to  attack  not  only  the  character  and  integ- 
rity but  also  the  scholastic  ability  of  Judge 
Bork.  Now  we  are  being  asked  to  take  that 
all  in  stride  and  allow  Dellinger  to  become 
the  assistant  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  and  to  set  our  differences  with  his 
views  aside. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  harvest  this  man  Is 
reaping  from  a  crop  that  he  sowed.  For  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand  what  it  is 
about  America's  left  wing  that  all  righteous- 
ness is  theirs  and  all  conflict  is  somebody 
else's— it  is  redneck,  it  is  reactionary,  it  is 
un-American,  it  is  uncalled  for.  The  left  can 
savage  whomsoever  it  pleases  for  whatever 
purpose  it  pleases  because  its  views  are  sac- 
rosanct. The  views  of  the  left  are  sympa- 
thetic and  caring.  The  views  of  the  right  are 
rejected  out  of  hand.  . 

The  Biblical  expression  of  "as  you  sow,  so 
shall  you  reap,"  apparently  does  not  apply  to 
the  left,  only  to  the  right.  It  was  after  all, 
was  it  not,  Robert  Bork's  writings  that  Mr. 
Dellinger  orchestrated  the  fight  against.  The 
Senator  from  California  said  that  any  time 
somebody  has  written  so  much  and  taught  in 
so  many  places,  they  are  bound  to  have  ex- 
pressed some  views  that  arouse  controversy. 
And  so  they  should,  and  so  they  may.  That  is 
not  in  itself  a  reason  to  reject  him,  unless 
you  happen  to  be  Walter  Dellinger  and  the 
victim  is  Robert  Bork.  If  you  happen  to  be 
Walter  Dellinger  and  have  written  some 
things  with  which  other  people  find  con- 
troversy, that  is  to  be  understood,  because 
after  all,  he  was  teaching. 

Judge  Bork  had  been  teaching.  The  double 
standard  is  unacceptable. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
noted  previously,  Americans  may  have 
already  gotten  a  taste  of  Mr. 
Dellinger's  philosophy.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  on  September  23  that 
the  Justice  Department's  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel— of  which  Mr.  Dellinger 
is  Acting  head— reversed  a  Bush  admin- 
istration policy  calling  for  the  death 
penalty  for  drug  kingpins. 

This  Bush  administration  policy  is 
supported,  according  to  the  Post,  over- 
whelmingly by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. But,  Mr.  Dellinger  has  already 
put  our  Government  on  the  side  oppos- 
ing death  penalty  for  drug  kingpins— 
and  he  has  not  yet  been  confirmed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
of  September  23,  1993,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  23,  1993] 
Death  Penalty  for  Drug  -Kingpins  " 
Dropped  From  Crime  Bill 
(By  Michael  Isikoff) 
At  the  request  of  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno,  congressional  Democrats  have  dropped 
controversial  provisions  from  a  broad  anti- 
crime  bill  that  would  impose  the  death  pen- 
alty on  drug  ""kingpins"'  and  add  stiff  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences  for  drug  and  gun  of- 
fenses. 

Reflecting  popular  sentiment  to  crack 
down  on  drugs  and  gun  violence,  those  meas- 
ures had  been  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
both  chambers  in  the  past  and  were  included 
in   a   House-Senate   conference   report   that 
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failed  in  the  waning  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

But  the  Justice  Department"s  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel,  reversing  a  position  taken 
under  the  Bush  administration,  challenged 
the  constitutionality  of  the  drug  kingpin 
measure.  The  office  cited  a  1977  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Coker  v.  Georgia,  that  struck 
down  the  death  penalty  for  the  crime  of  rape 
when  no  murder  had  occurred. 

Among  the  most  hotly  debated  of  all  death 
penalty  proposals,  the  drug  kingpin  measure 
would  have  permitted  the  head  of  a  large- 
scale  drug  organization  to  be  executed  mere- 
ly for  drug  trafficking  activities  even  with- 
out proof  the  individual  caused  any  deaths. 

"The  department  was  concerned  that  im- 
posing the  death  penalty  in  cases  where  no 
life  has  been  taken  w£is  inconsistent  with  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,"  said  department 
spokesman  Carl  Stern. 

Stern  said  the  department's  new  position 
was  purely  a  result  of  "legal  analysis"  and 
did  not  reflect  Reno's  oft-stated  personal  op- 
position to  capital  punishment.  The  depart- 
ment did  not  object  to  about  50  other  death 
penalty  provisions  in  the  bill. 

But  congressional  aides  said  the  depart- 
ment's request  appeared  to  be  part  of  a  last- 
minute  attempt  by  Reno  to  influence  the 
shape  of  an  administration-backed  crime  bill 
that  has  been  put  together  largely  without 
her  input. 

New  versions  of  the  measure  are  slated  to 
be  introduced  today  by  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Chairman  Jack  Brooks  (D-Tex.) 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.  (D-Del.) 

The  Justice  Department  also  asked— and 
Brooks  and  Biden  agreed — to  drop  about  a 
dozen  provisions  that  would  impose  new 
mandatory  minimum  sentences,  mostly  for 
repeat  offenders  and  those  who  use  guns  in 
the  commission  of  a  drug  or  violent  offense. 

Congressional  aides  described  the  depart- 
ment's request  as  limited  while  Reno  com- 
pletes a  broader  study  on  the  effects  of  man- 
datory minimum  sentences  now  on  the 
books. 

But  Rep.  Bill  McCollum  (R-Fla.),  a  sponsor 
of  the  drug  kingpin  proposal,  described  the 
department's  requests  as  part  of  a  larger  ad- 
ministration "retreat"  in  the  drug  war.  ""I 
dpn't  have  any  idea  why  the  Justice  Depart- 
mjent  would  take  this  kind  of  liberal  posi- 
tipn."  he  said. 

Challenging  the  department's  reasoning  on 
drug  kingpins,  he  said:  "If  you  sell  enough 
drugs,  you're  going  to  kill  not  only  one  per- 
son, but  many  of  them." 

"There  is  plenty  of  constitutional""  basis 
for  imposing  the  death  penalty  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, he  said. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my  asso- 
ciates have  prepared  a  compilation  of 
quotes  and  other  information  which 
further  documents  Mr.  Dellinger's  phi- 
losophy, and  I  ask  that  this  compila- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  along  with  a  copy  of  the  free- 
dom of  information  request  sent  to  At- 
torney General  Reno  on  October  5,  1993, 
and  this  chart  which  summarizes  the 
issues  involved  with  this  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Walter  Dellinger 
i.  hostile  to  tradmonal  values 

Testified  against  the  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  (Hse.  Jud.  Cmtte.  7/11/90.  Sen. 
Budget  Cmtte  6/'t'92). 


Testified  against  Reagan's  "Voluntary 
School  Prayer  Amendment  (Sen.  Jud.  Cmtte 
4/29/83). 

Testified  against  Const.  Amendment  out- 
lawing Flag  Burning  (Sen.  Jud.  Cmtte  9/13/89. 
621/90). 

Defended  Gov.  Dukakis'  veto  of  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  (New  York  Times  6/21/88). 

Against  Madison  Amendment  limiting 
ability  of  Congress  to  raise  its  own  pay. 
(Star  Tribune  5/8/92). 

II.  PREMIER  ATTORNEY  AND  TOP  LEGAL  GUN  FOR 
ABORTION  "RIGHTS"  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA 

Co-Chaired  NARAL's  National  Commission 
on  America  Without  Roe.  The  Commission 
published  the  radical,  pro-abortion  document 
Facing  a  Future  Without  Choice:  A  Report 
on  Reproductive  Liberty  in  America  (1992). 

Drafted  President  Clinton's  Executive 
Order  lifting  the  ban  on  research  of  fetal  tis- 
sue derived  from  elective  abortions.  (Letter 
to  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  July  14,  1993.) 

Drafted  President  Clinton's  Executive 
Order  permitting  abortion  counseling  in  tax- 
payer-funded health  clinics.  (Letter  to  Sen- 
ator Jesse  Helms,  July  14,  1993.) 

Key  player  in  effort  to  derail  nomination 
of  Judge  Robert  Bork  to  be  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Reviewed  and  endorsed  so- 
called  'Biden  Report"  which  led  to  Bork's 
downfall. 

m.  SUPPORTS  ABORTION  ON  DEMAND 

Calls  prohibitions  on  abortion  "a  totali- 
tarian intervention  into  a  woman's  life."" 
(Testimony  before  House  Judiciary 
Subcmte.,  October  2,  1990.) 

Testified  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  in 
favor  of  the  "Freedom  of  Choice  Act""  (which 
prohibits  all  restrictions  on  abortion  up  to 
the  time  of  birth).  (House  Judiciary 
Subcmte.  hearing  of  Oct.  2.  1990.  and  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Cmte.  hearing 
of  May  13,  1992)  also  calls  this  "abortion  on 
demand"  legislation  "necessary  and  urgent." 
(Letter  to  Senator  George  Mitchell,  Feb.  6, 
1992.) 

Declared  that  there  is  a  "judicially  de- 
clared 14th  Amendment  right  (for  women)  to 
be  free  of  government  interference"  in 
choosing  whether  to  terminate  a  pregnancy. 
(Letter  to  Senator  George  Mitchell,  Feb.  6, 
1992.) 

IV.  DERIDES  RESTRICTIONS  ON  ABORTION— EVEN 
PARENTAL  CONSENT 

Claims  any  restrictions  on  abortion— such 
as  waiting  periods  and  parental  consent — are 
"coercive  laws."  ("Should  We  Compromise 
on  Abortion?"  The  American  Prospect,  Sum- 
mer, 1990.) 

Says  parental  consent  requirements  are  "'a 
form  of  state-sponsored  child  abuse." 
("Should  We  Compromise  on  Abortion?"  The 
American  Prospect,  Summer,  1990.) 

Opposes  Pennsylvania  law  which  (1)  pre- 
cludes most  abortions  in  public  hospitals,  (2) 
provides  for  a  24  hour  waiting  period,  and  (3) 
requires  that  married  women  inform  their 
husbands  before  having  an  abortion  ("Should 
We  Compromise  on  Abortion?"  The  Amer- 
ican Prospect,  Summer,  1990.) 

Calls  laws  that  prohibit  abortions  after  12 
or  18  weeks  (3rd  or  4th  month)"  a  strange 
and  cruel  response  to  the  issue  of  late  abor- 
tions."" ("Should  We  Compromise  on  Abor- 
tion?'" The  American  Prospect,  Summer, 
1990.) 

Opposes  laws  that  prohibit  use  of  abortion 
"as  a  means  of  birth  control."  ("Should  We 
Compromise  on  Abortion?""  The  American 
Prospect,  Summer.  1990.) 

Says  that  '"(tlhose  who  are  concerned 
about  the  morality  of  abortions  late  in  preg- 
nancy ought  to  suppwrt  policies  that  facili- 


tate abortion  at  the  earliest  possible  stage." 
("Day  in  Court."  The  New  Republic,  May  8, 
1989.) 

V.  DE-HUMANIZES  THE  UNBORN 

Believes  that  while  the  Helms  "Human 
Life  Bill"  interferes  with  a  woman's  right  to 
choose,  the  abortion-on-demand  "Freedom  of 
Choice'"  bill  "'does  not  impinge  on  the  rights 
of  any  person."  (Letter  to  Senator  George 
Mitchell,  Feb.  6,  1992.) 

Claims  that  "stripping  women  of  basic  re- 
productive rights  will  have  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  on  the  nation's  economic 
well-being.""  (Letter  to  Senator  George 
Mitchell,  Feb.  6,  1992.) 

Rationalizes  abortion  by  suggesting  that 
"Early  abortion  is  arguably  a  very  natural 
phenomenon."  ("Day  in  Court."  The  New  Re- 
public, May  8,  1989). 

VI.  BLAMES  PRO-LIFERS  FOR  LATE  TERM 
ABORTIONS 

Places  responsibility  for  the  "unneces- 
sarily high  percentage  of  late  abortions  now 
being  performed"  on  "those  who  march 
under  the  pro-life  banner."  ("Should  We 
Compromise  on  Abortion?"'  The  American 
Prospect,  Summer,  1990.) 

Claims  that  Reagan  and  Bush  policies  pro- 
tecting the  unborn  "tend  to  legitimize  the 
activities  of  private  vigilantes 

delegitimizing  the  basic  right  of  women." 
(Testimony  before  Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Cmte..  May  13.  1992.) 

VII.  CRITICAL  OF  DOCTORS  FOR  NOT  EMBRACING 
ABORTION. 

Served  as  Co-Chair  of  NARAL's  "National 
Commission  on  America  Without  Roe"  (1992). 
which:  I.  criticizes  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation for  not  wholeheartedly  endorsing 
abortion,  and  2.  states  that  "[p)hysicians 
specializing  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  abortion 
services."  ("Facing  a  Future  Without 
Choice.""  1992.  pg.  34.) 

Complains  that  none  of  North  Dakota's 
1200  physicians  will  perform  abortions;  De- 
cries the  fact  that  82  outt  of  87  counties  in 
Minnesota  "'have  no  readily  available  abor- 
tion provider:"'  Complains  that  women  in 
Western  Missouri  have  to  drive  250  miles 
across  the  state,  or  cross  into  Kansas  to  find 
a  doctor  willing  to  perform  a  second  tri- 
mester abortion.  ("Should  We  Compromise 
on  Abortion?"'  The  American  Prospect.  Sum- 
mer. 1990.) 

Refers  to  the  policy  prohibiting  abortion 
counseling  in  taxpayer-funded  health  clinics 
as  requiring  doctors  to  engage  in  "actionable 
malpractice."  ('"Conservatives  Play  Doctor." 
The  New  Yrok  Times.  May  25.  1991.) 
IX.  WANTS  MIDDLE  CLASS  AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS 
TO  PAY  FOR  ABORTIONS 

"We  must  ensure  that  women  are  not  de- 
nied safe  abortions  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford the  procedure."'  (Chapter  Heading  in 
"Facing  A  Future  Without  Choice." 
NARAL's  Commission  on  America  Without 
Roe.  of  which  Dellinger  was  co-chair.) 

"A  fundamental  premise  of  the  national  re- 
productive rights  agenda  must  be  that  af- 
fordable health  care  is  a  right,  not  a  privi- 
lege, and  that  access  to  the  full  range  of  re- 
productive health  services  is  essential  for 
every  American."  ("Facing  a  Future  With- 
out Choice,""  NARAL"s  Commission  on  Amer- 
ica Without  Roe.  of  which  Dellinger  was  co- 
chair.) 

'"The  pro-choice  community  must  begin 
working  now  to  ensure  that  any  national 
health  care  program  that  ultimately  is 
adopted  provides  family  planning,  abortion, 
and  other  reproductive  health  care  ser\'ices." 
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("Facing  a  Future  Without  Choice,' 
NARALs  Commission  on  America  Without 
Roe.  of  which  Dellinger  was  co-chair. ) 

MEMORANDUM 

To:  Senator  Helms. 

From:  SUff. 

Re:  Background  on  Walter  Dellinger. 

I.  PERSONAL  BACKGROUND 

Walter  Dellinger  is  a  native  of  Charlotte. 
NC.  He  attended  UNC-Chapel  Hill  ('63)  and 
Yale  Law  School  ('66).  He  clerked  for  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  Hugo  Black  '65-66 
Taught  law  at  University  of  Mississippi  Law 
School  •66-'68  and  began  teaching  law  at 
Duke  in  1969. 

His  heros  are  Hugo  Black.  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  Michael  Jordan.  Invited  and 
hosted  Robert  Bork  to  speak  at  Duke  in  1978. 
Nine  years  later,  helped  mastermind  the 
killing  of  his  nomination  to  be  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  early  1980's.  he  helped  or- 
ganize law  students  in  sabotage  of  Nixon  Li- 
brary on  Duke  campus. 

II.  PUBLISHED  WRITINGS 

Dellinger  became  involved  vocally  and  ac- 
tively in  the  early  80's  by  writing  several 
Law  Review  pieces  on  a  variety  of  topics  be- 
ginning in  1983  with  "The  legitimacy  of  con- 
stitutional change:  rethinking  the  amend- 
ment process  "  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review. 

In  1987.  he  spoke  at  symposium  discussing. 
"The  Constitution  in  Perspective:  Pledging 
Faith  in  the  Civil  Religion,  or  Would  you 
sign  the  Constitution?  Again  in  1987:  "The 
Constitution  and  "The  Curse  of  Heaven.  " 
1989.  Dellinger  wrote  a  review.  "Colloquy: 
Webster  v.  Reproductive  Health  Services: 
Abortion  and  the  Supreme  Court:  The  re- 
treat from  Roe  v.  Wade." 

III.  ISSUES  AND  VIEWS 

Dellinger  has  written  or  spoken  against 
the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment,  against 
voluntary  silent  school  prayer  (Yale  Law 
Journal  July  1966).  against  Flag  Burning 
amendment  (Testimony  before  Constitu- 
tional Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee),  against  the  Madison  Amend- 
ment regarding  Congressional  pay.  against 
the  pledge  of  allegiance,  in  classrooms  and  is 
extreme  pro-abortion  rights. 

He  has  written  numerous  articles  on  abor- 
tion, and  drafted  Clinton's  executive  orders 
overturning  the  bans  on  abortion  counseling 
and  fetal  tissue  research. 

IV.  SUPRE.ME  COURT  NOMINATIONS 

He  became  actively  involved  in  counseling 
and  advising  Biden  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  1967  Bork  Hearings.  He  testified 
against  Bork.  Also,  wrote  and  advised  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  the  Souter  and  Thomas 
nominations.  After  Marshall  resigned. 
Dellinger  called  upon  Bush  to  consider  "cul- 
turally relevant"  factors  other  than  a  nomi- 
nees  legal  qualifications  (USA  TODAY  7  1/ 
91).  He  then  came  out  against  Thomas,  say- 
ing he  was  to  conservative  and  too  young. 

V.  THE  SENATE'S  ROLE  IN  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT 

Dellinger  has  written  or  said  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  play  an  advice  role  in  "Advice  and 
Consent."  Judicial  nominees  should  be  mod- 
erates, and  with  Judicial,  as  opposed  to  Cabi- 
net nominations,  ideology  should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate. 

He  blames  conservatives  for  the 
politicization  of  judicial  nominations,  says 
the  confirmation  process  will  work  only  if 
the  President  nominates  people  who  are 
moderates. 

VI.  IRAN  (X)NTRA  AFFAIR 

Dellinger  was  a  big  defender  of  Lawrence 
Walsh.  He  called  the  Iran-Contra  case,  "an 


embezzlement  case  "  He  said  it  may  have 
been  illegal  for  Reagan  to  pardon  North,  be- 
cause Reagan  condoned  his  activities.  He 
even  said  that  a  pardon  could  be  impeach- 
able. 

VII.  NOMINATED  FOR  POWERFUL  POSITION 

Dellinger  is  being  nominated  for  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  a  position  from  which  he  will  (1) 
help  select  federal  judges.  (2)  put  his  stamp 
(in  the  form  of  "legal  advice  "  on  all  Execu- 
tive orders,  proclamations,  and  all  constitu- 
tional and  legislative  issues. 

VIII.  HE  BELIEVES  A  NOMINEE'S  IDEOLOGY 
SHOULD  BE  A  FACTOR  IN  CONSIDERATION  OF 
JUDICIAL  NOMINATIONS. 

Walter  Dellinger  has  written,  or  said  that 
(1)  the  Senate  should  play  more  of  an  advice 
role  in  "Advice  and  Consent.  "  (2)  Judicial 
nominees  should  be  moderates,  and  (3)  with 
Judicial,  as  opposed  to  Cabinet  nominations, 
ideology  should  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Washington  Post.  September  9.  1986,  "Judi- 
cial Reticence  Frustrates  Senators" 
Dellinger  said.  "In  the  past,  the  Senate  was 
willing  to  be  much  more  candid  about  the 
role  of  the  philosophy  rejecting  nominees.  " 
and  more  recently,  he  said,  opponents  have 
felt  compelled  "to  comb  the  record  for  pos- 
sible ethical  violations.  "  "It  would  make 
sense  for  the  Senate  to  openly  acknowledge 
that  just  as  the  president  may  consider  the 
philosophy  of  judges,  so  may  the  Senate."' 

IX.  DELLINGER  ON  THE  ISSUES: 

(1)  Against  the  Balanced  Budget  Amend- 
ment—Washington Post.  July  16.  1990.  "A 
Balanced  Budget  Amendment?"— Dellinger 
said,  "the  amendment  could  be  read  as  giv- 
ing the  president  a  back-door,  line-item  veto 
over  the  budget."  Dellinger  said,  "the  presi- 
dent would  be  able  to  reduce  expenditures  in 
an  enacted  budget  from  Congress  to  the 
president  as  well  as  to  the  judiciary." 

(2)  Against  Voluntary  Silent  Prayer— Yale 
Law  Journal.  July  1986,  "The  Sound  of  Si- 
lence: An  Epistle  on  Prayer  and  the  Con- 
stitution"' in  a  letter  addressed  to  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  Dellinger  said. 

"I  write  to  urge  you  to  reject  this  and  simi- 
lar amendments  as  they  come  before  you  in 
the  future.  This  particular  proposal  is,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  both  trivial  and  dan- 
gerous. In  terms  of  its  ostensible  objective — 
to  permit  a  silent  time  to  be  set  aside  during 
which  pupils  may  choose  to  engage  in  silent 
prayer— it  is  simple  unnecessary. 

(3)  Against  the  Madison  Amendment  on 
Pay— Star  Tribune.  May  8.  1992,  "It  takes  203 
years,  but  pay  amendment  finally  gets  rati- 
fied" Dellinger  agreed  with  Tom  Foley,  say- 
ing ""Two  hundred  and  two  years  is  not  a 
close  call.  .  .  .  sometimes  in  the  past  two 
centuries  this  became  a  dead  letter." 

(4)  Against  Pledge  of  Allegiance  in  Class- 
rooms—The New  York  Times.  June  21.  1988. 
"Pledge  Allegiance  to  the  Law"  by  Walter 
Dellinger. 

(5)  Against  Constitutional  Amendment 
outlawing  Flag  Burning— Washington  Post. 
July  19,  1989.  "Amendment  on  Flag  Intro- 
duced. .  .  "  Dellinger  testified  at  a  House 
subcommittee  hearing  warning  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  could  harm  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  He  said,  "this  is  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  such  an  amendment  would  be 
the  ultimate  victory  for  flag  burners,  mak- 
ing this  country  look'  just  a  little  silly  and 
a  little  less  brave  and  a  little  less  free."" 

The  National  Law  Journal.  November  13. 
1989.  "The  Debate  is  Rekindled;  Flag  Burn- 
ing" Dellinger  says  that  the  federal  law 
throws  a  blanket  ban  on  flag  burning,  and  it 
will  withstand  constitutional  challenge.  But 


the  court  may  sever  a  provision  making  it  a 
crime  to  "physically  defile"  the  flag.  Even 
the  majority  would  have  trouble  swallowing 
a  provision  of  the  statute  that  uses  the  word 
defile,  which  seems  to  remove  any  fig  leaf  of 
neutrality." 

(6)  Wants  quotas  on  the  court^USA  Today. 
July  1.  1991.  "Scholars:  Balance  enhances 
rulings"  Dellinger  said,  "he  sees  ample  his- 
torical precedent  for  considering,  "culturally 
relevant'  factors  other  than  the  nominee's 
legal  qualifications.  Dellinger  says  religion 
is  an  important  factor.  "Nobody  paid  much 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Anthony  Kennedy 
was  the  third  Catholic  on  the  court."'  Race  is 
an  issue  today.  Dellinger  says.  "As  long  as 
race  is  a  subject  of  great  cleavage,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  taking  that  into  ac- 
count. It  will  be  a  happy  day  when  race  is  no 
longer  culturally  relevant  .  .  .  but  we"re  not 
there  yet."'  (When  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Thomas  was  subsequently  announced  by 
President  Bush,  Dellinger  opposed  him  any- 
way) 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  October  5.  1993. 
Hon.  Janet  Reno. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  attorney  General  Reno:  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  5  U.S.C;.  Sec.  552  et  seq. 
(FOIA).  we  hereby  request  any  and  all  docu- 
mentation concerning  the  appointment  of 
Walter  Dellinger  to  the  position  of  Acting 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  on  or  about  August  11,  1993. 

This  FOIA  request  should  be  construed 
broadly,  to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
any  and  all  documents  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  which  contain  the  for- 
mal approval  for  the  change  of  Mr. 
Dellinger's  status  to  that  of  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General;  the  legal  basis  and  jus- 
tification for  such  change  in  Mr.  Dellinger's 
status  prior  to  his  confirmation  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate;  any  and  all  documentation 
as  to  the  length  of  Mr.  Dellinger's  appoint- 
ment as  Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General 
prior  to  his  Senate  confirmation;  any  analy- 
sis or  analyses  of  the  departmental,  or  other. 
precedent(s)  for  such  an  appointment  prior 
to  Senate  confirmation,  whether  such  prece- 
dent originates  from  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  from  any  other  Federal  agency 
or  department;  any  documents)  which  di- 
rected you  to  take  the  action  of  appointing 
Mr.  Dellinger  as  Acting  Assistant  Attorney 
General  prior  to  his  Senate  confirmation; 
and.  any  communication,  whether  from  an 
executive  branch  or  a  legislative  branch 
source,  which  urged,  directed,  or  otherwise 
supported  said  appwintment  of  Mr.  Dellinger 
prior  to  his  Senate  confirmation. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  a  thorough  review 
of  all  documentation  relating  to  the  afore- 
mentioned   appointment    of    Mr.    Dellinger 
prior  to  his  consideration  for  confirmation 
by  the  full  Senate,  we  urge  you  to  expedite 
the  response  to  this  request. 
Sincerely. 
Jesse  Helms.  Lauch  Faircloth.  Larry  E. 
Craig.  Alan  Simpson.  Bob  Dole.  Trent 
Lott,   Paul   Coverdell,   Pete  Domenici, 
Richard  G.  Lugar,  Judd  Gregg,  Strom 
Thurmond,  Thad  Cochran.  Don  Nickles. 
Phil  Gramm.  John  McCain.  Ted  Ste- 
vens.   Hank    Brown.    Larry    Pressler. 
Danial  Coats.  Kit  Bond.  Slade  Gorton. 
Frank  H.  Murkowski.  Robert  F.   Ben- 
nett. John  H.  Chafee.  Bob  Smith.  Mal- 
colm Wallop.  Al  D'Amato. 
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Nomination  of  Walter  Dellinger  To  Be  As- 
sistant ATTORNEY  GENERAL  FOR  THE  OF- 
FICE OF  Legal  Counsel 

I.  THUMBS  NOSE  AT  SENATE 

Dellinger  appointed  ""Acting"  Assistant 
Attorney  General  on  August  11.  1993— an  un- 
precedented action  for  a  controversial  nomi- 
nee still  pending  confirmation. 

While  in  the  past,  some  officials  were  ap- 
pointed ""Acting"  to  fill  a  vacancy  before 
being  nominated  for  the  posi<!li»q.  this  is  the 
first  time  an  individual  has  been~~appointed 
"Acting"  after  being  nominated,  and  with 
his  controversial  nomination  still  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

When  asked  by  Senator  Faircloth's  staff 
why  Dellinger  was  placed  in  the  position  be- 
fore the  Sena^  has  confirmed  him.  a  Justice 
Department  ofticial  replied  ""we  were  tired  of 
waiting  for  t^e  Senate  to  confirm  Mr. 
Dellinger.  so  yre  went  ahead  and  appointed 
him." 

Justice  Department  refuses  to  provide  Sen- 
ator Faircloth  with  any  details  regarding  the 
appointment  of  Dellinger  to  be  "Acting"  As- 
sistant Attorney  General.  Justice  even  re- 
fuses to  provide  copies  of  the  appointment 
papers. 

II.  WON'T  ANSWER  SENATOR'S  QUESTIONS 

Dellinger  gave  delinquent  responses  to 
more  than  half  of  the  questions  posed  to  him 
by  Senator  Helms.  (73  questions  asked  in  let- 
ters of  630  and  7'29/93.  for  39  of  these  ques- 
tions. Dellinger  gave  no  answer,  a  non-re- 
sponsive answer,  a  non-conclusive  answer,  or 
an  answer  contradicted  by  published 
sources.) 

Regarding  his  role  in  the  Bork  nomination, 
Dellinger  said,  in  part.  "My  principal  par- 
ticipation was  as  a  witness  at  the  Hearing." 
(Letter  to  Sen.  Helms,  7  H'93.) 

However,  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  at  the  time  asserts 
Dellinger's  role  was  much  more  extensive — 
that  he  served  on  Biden  s  board  of  academ- 
ics, assisted  in  the  recruitment  of  law  school 
deans  and  professors,  helped  arrange  anti- 
Bork  witnesses  for  the  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings,  etc.  (Matters  or  Principle,  by  Mark 
Gitenstein,  Simon  &  Schuster  1992.) 

Dellinger  did  not  respond  to  a  question  re- 
garding whether  he  lent  his  "'name  to  any 
fund-raising  appeals"'  opposing  the  confirma- 
tion of  Judge  Bork  or  Justice  Thomas.  When 
asked  for  further  clarification,  he  responded 
only  as  to  the  Thomas  nomination.  We  still 
don't  know  his  role  regarding  fund-raising 
solicitations  regarding  the  Bork  nomination. 

III.  BLUE  SLIPS  IGNORED 

Senator  Biden  (June  6.  1989  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Bush)  indicated  that  unless  the  Admin- 
istration has  consulted  in  good  faith  with 
both  home  state  Senators  prior  to  submit- 
ting nomination,  a  negative  blue  slip  from 
either  Senator  will  jwevent  the  nominee 
from  being  considered. 

Judiciary  Chairman  Biden  sent  "blue 
slips"  to  Helms  and  Faircloth.  Both  were  re- 
turned in  the  negative. 

Despite  this,  the  Judiciary  Committee  pro- 
ceeded with  this  nomination — Helms  and 
Faircloth  were  not  given  even  the  courtesy 
of  notice  of  the  Committee's  hearing. 


LEGAL  ANALYSIS 

On  August  11.  1993,  Walter  Dellinger  was 
appointed  without  notification  as  Acting  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  by  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno. 
The  Justice  Department  made  no  public  an- 
nouncement about  this  appointment,  for  un- 
derstandable reasons,  since  Mr.  Dellinger 
was  still  awaiting  Senate  confirmation. 

When  asked  to  state  the  reason  for  the  At- 
torney General's  action.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice spokesperson  Nancy  Scott-Finan  ex- 
plained: "We  were  tired  of  waiting  for  the 
Senate  to  confirm  Mr.  Dellinger.  so  we  went 
ahead  and  appointed  him."' 

Attorney  General  Reno's  action  in  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Dellinger  to  this  position  prior  to  his 
confirmation  may  be  more  than  unprece- 
dented. It  may  also  fall  short  of  being  uncon- 
stitutional by  only  the  slimmest  of  legal 
technicalities. 

According  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. Article  II,  Section  2.  Clause  2.  the  Sen- 
ate is  required  to  provide  its  advice  and  con- 
sent for  certain  presidential  appointments, 
among  them  senior  Justice  Department  posi- 
tions such  as  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
This  clearly  was  meant  by  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  as  a  check  on  the  otherwise 
unrestrained  political  power  of  the  President 
to  appoint  important  executive  officials. 
Traditionally.  Executive  Branch  deference  to 
this  crucial  Legislative  Branch  function  has 
been  complete,  if  grudging.  Rarely,  however, 
has  the  Senate's  role  been  intentionally  ig- 
nored. This  appears  to  have  happened  in  the 
case  of  Walter  Dellinger. 

The  statutory  provision  which  governs  the 
appointment  of  senior  executive  officials  to 
•"acting"  capacity  when  the  most  senior  ex- 
ecutive position  in  particular  office  becomes 
vacant  (such  as  commonly  occurs  in  a 
change  of  administrations)  is  the  Vacancy 
Act  (28  U.S.C.  Sees.  3345-49).  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Vacancy  Act,  an  official  may  be 
appointed  to  serve  as  the  head  of  an  office, 
such  as  DOJ's  Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  in  two 
wa.vs.  neither  of  which  was  followed  in  the 
appointment  of  Walter  Dellinger. 

The  first  manner  under  the  Vacancies  Act 
under  which  Mr.  Dellinger  could  have  been 
appointed  is  if  he  had  been  serving  as  the 
"'first  assistant"  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel when  a  vacancy  occurred  as  to  the  head 
of  the  Office  (e.g.,  the  position  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel) 
(see  5  U.S.C.  Sec.  3345). 

This  was  not  the  case  with  Walter 
Dellinger.  Mr.  Dellinger  was  serving  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  prior  to  his  August  Uth 
appointment,  as  a  consultant,  which  means 
he  was  technically  not  even  an  employee  of 
the  Department,  but  rather  an  independent 
contractor.  He  therefore  does  not  fit  into 
this  first  manner  of  valid  appointment  under 
the  Vacancies  Act. 

The  second  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dellinger 
could  have  validly  been  appointed  to  the  po- 
sition of  Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General 
is  if  he  had  been  appointed  to  this  position 
by  virtue  of  a  presidential  detail  (5  U.S.C. 
Sec.  3347).  This  type  of  appointment,  how- 
ever, presupposes  that  the  detailee  is  either 
""the  head  of  another  Executive  department 
or  military  department  or  another  officer  of 
an  Executive  department  or  military  depart- 


ment, whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.""  Once  again,  this  is  not 
applicable  to  Mr.  Dellinger,  since  he  was  not 
an  employee  of  any  department,  but  rather 
was  an  independent  contractor.  In  addition, 
he  certainly  has  never  been  an  Executive  de- 
partment employee  who  has  previously  un- 
dergone Senate  confirmation,  as  is  con- 
templated by  the  statute. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  refused  to 
furnish  copies  of  Mr.  Dellinger's  appoint- 
ment papers  of  August  11.  1993.  We  have 
therefore  been  forced  to  request  them  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (see  attachment).  It  is  impossible  there- 
fore to  determine  whether,  for  instance.  Mr. 
Dellinger  was  appointed  as  a  special  em- 
ployee of  some  kind,  and  then  placed  into 
the  acting  position.  Even  if  this  were  the 
case,  however,  it  is  still  highly  unclear  how 
this  appointment  could  have  been  valid. 

The  Department  of  Justice  states  that  Mr. 
Dellinger  was  appointed  under  the  provisions 
of  28  U.S.C.  sees.  509  and  510.  These  are  the 
standard,  broad  delegations  of  statutory  au- 
thority to  the  Attorney  General  which  are 
common  boilerplate  languag^  and  which 
have  never  been  used,  nor  wV-e  they  in- 
tended, as  a  means  by  which  toe  President 
and  Attorney  General  could  circutnvent  the 
constitutional  duty  and  role  of  thejSenate  to 
advise  and  consent. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Administration's  stated 
attitude  that  ""we  were  tired  of  waiting  for 
the  Senate,  so  we  went  ahead  and  appointed 
him"  is  an  intolerable  encroachment  and  dis- 
regard for  the  clearly  established,  and  con- 
stitutionally mandated,  role  of  the  Senate  in 
the  confirmation  of  senior  Executive  Branch 
officials.  We  hope  you  will  join  us  in  oppos- 
ing this  egregious  breach  of  Senate  preroga- 
tive and  resist  the  confirmation  of  Walter 
Dellinger.  Let's  send  a  signal  to  the  Admin- 
istration that  we  will  not  tolerate  such 
abuses  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  time  and 
again  during  the  Senate's  debate  on 
the  Dellinger  nomination  last  week, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  said  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  believes 
that  one  Senator  should  have  the  right 
to  kill  a  nomination. 

1  have  said  nothing  to  justify  such  a 
conclusion.  I  did  point  out,  however, 
that  there  were  86  nominees  who  came 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  during 
the  last  Congress,  most  of  whom  never 
had  a  hearing,  and  all  of  whom  were 
never  confirmed. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  at  some 
point,  there  will  be  some  public  expla- 
nation as  to  why  each  of  these  nomina- 
tions were  never  confirmed.  To  facili- 
tate this,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  list  of  the  86  nominees  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


THE  86  JUDICIAL  NOMINEES  THAT  WERE  LEFT  UNCONFIRMED  IN  THE  102D  CONGRESS 


Nomin«e 


Posilion 


RetetTed 


Htiring  due 


Months 
wafted 


ALABAMA 

Rotien  D  Hitntef 
ARMNSAS 

Ctiarles  A  Banks  . 


Judge — Nixtlieni  Alabama  .... 
Judfe — Eastern  Ailiaasas 


A(K  2.  1992 
Apr  1.  1992 
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POSltiM 


Rttentd 


He>nn(  ilate 


CALfORMA 

Pncy  tadtnw 
CtHu  Bej 

Mm  F  WOcf       

IMWS  k  McMire    .- 
Chartn  M  Hum    ... 
Wm  A  Mcmlu        .- 
Mm  W  Gilln 
lainn  H  GrassniM  .- 

nSTRICT  Of  COIUIWA 
Mjuice  T  Tumet.  )r  . 

GEOilGM. 

R  Edit/  C 
James  B  Fra 
C  Clwntottac  Hie  . 
lay  0  Gardncf 

FIWDA. 

Fet)«fico  A  Mmm  _ 
Kmnetti  I  Ryslaa* . 
Milium  P  Oin«»ii*i 
Thomas  E  SWb  .... 
Charles  A  FMm  ...„ 
Deiter  H  Lehtieen  .. 
Rohefto  llaitine; 

laiNOis 

Vcti  Ami  0  Meaia    .. 
KMA 

Charles  W  Larson  „ 

Blaine  B  (Mt 

UNTUCXY 

ScoB  I  Poe 

LOUEUHA 

RotertW  1 

Oetra  Russell  I 
MAK 

MArruwo 

Wm  G  RoOerts  X  

Kjthenne  i  ArmentiHl 

William  0  Quaries 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Gao>r  A  O'Tooie.  k  _. 

WaRei  B  Pnnct 

MCHKW 

Mm  A  Sniielaalu 

Henry  «»  Saad       

William  ixts       

MSSOURI 

lairrence  0  Davis 

Richard  E  Dorr     

Louis  I  Leonatti ■ 

One  E  »oi|ts 

NEBRASM 

James  S  Mchelt 

NEVADA 

Larry  R  Hichs         

Kwrom 

Rcham  Conway  Cnqi 

Mchael  Hayanafh 

Manuel  H  Quintana 

Paul  I  Schechtman 

Joanna  Serhetl 

AnOrew  P  0  Rourlie  

Oaim)  G  trajet       

NORTH  CAROIMA 

Terrence  W  Boyle 
ONfr 

Oo«|las  J  Drushal 

James  W  Jackson „_ 

James  I  McMoufli 

Donna  M  Ouns 

OKUHOMA 

Francis  A  Ktatat  * 

James  H  Pip* 

Tony  Michael  GnkM 

Joe  L  HeatM  

Brian  C  Gnffm 

PUWSnVAMA. 

FranMin  S  Van  AnhMtpen 

Jay  C  WaMman 

James  R  McGre|o< 

John  J  McAenna 

Bruce  D  Goodman 
RHODE  ISUNO 

Kenneth  R  Maociis*  

SOUm  DAKOTA 

Kevin  V  Schielter 

Rojer  L  Wollman 

TEWESSEE 

histm  P  HMjoa    

lUAS 

Sidney  A  Fitwalef  ._. 

Kenneth  R  Can    

leona'd  I  Daws     .___. 
Andm  S  Hanen  „ 

Russell  T  Lloyd     -— ~ 

Terral  R  Sun*     _. 

J  Keith  Gary   

VlftGMU 

Lillian  R  BeV«f    

Maureen  E  Mahoney 

Gerald  Paul  Re|«(  

Edvard  I  Danuch   ..___ 


M|»— CcMlnl  CalitanMa     ..„ 

Mft— Northern  California    

M|e— Central  Calitorma     

J»d|e— Southern  Calilornia   

Director  Otiice  lor  Victims  ol  Cmw 

U  S  Anotney— Northern  Califona 

Memtn— U  S  Scntencmi  ConmiissMa  . 
Chairman— foreifn  Claims  Settlement 


Director.  Bureau  ol  histice  Assistance  . 


!  Gtcriia        

I  Gaoc|ia 

i»<|i    Werttwii  Gaoriia    

US  Attorney    Southern  Georfia 


II th  Circuit 
llth  Circuit 


Mit.- Southern  Flgri* 

Jodfi— SoiMieni  FMnda _. 

US.  Millllll  MJKM  nonil  .„ 
US  Mmty— SMtkn  f\mt»  . 
U  S  AtMnvy— SouHMfn  Flen*  . 

Asustanl  Anoney  General  ._ 


US  Attorney— Northern  kxra  .._ 
US  Marshal— Southern  loM 

US  Marshal— Eastern  Kentudv  „ 


Jud|e— Western  Louisiana 

Director  Office  lor  Vctims  of  Craw  . 

U  S  Mankal—Oatnct  of  Maine 


Judie— DC  Circuit 
Jud|e — District  of  Maryland 
i»d|i    OmncI  of  Maryland  . 


Mn— Oomct  of  MassachKSim 
tutft    Oiitnct  of  Massachvsatts 


I  Circuit  

hidie — Eastern  Michi|an  

Director— Communily  Relations  ScfVKH  . 


Judie — Eastern  Mssoun 
Jvdie— Western  Missouri 
Mp— {astern  Missouri 
kiv    Wtstem  Missoun 

M|t— District  of  IMrasU 

M|e— Dislnct  of  Ne>ada    .. 

Judie— Southern  New  Tort 
Judie— Northen  New  fork 
lud|e— Southern  New  York 
Judie  Southern  New  Tork 
Jud|e — Eastern  New  Tork 
Jud|e— Southern  New  Tork 
Jud|e — Eastern  New  Tort     . 


Cuniit 

Judie— Horthem  Mm 

Judie— Northen  Olw 

Judie— fforthem  Ohi*  

Director  Bureau  ol  lustice  Assistaoct  . 


ludie— 10th  Circuit  ._ 

Judie— N.  E.  i  W  Oklahoma 

Jud|e — Northern  Oklahoma   

U  S  Attorney— Western  Oklahoma      ._ 
Chairman — Administrative  Conterenca  , 


hidie— 3rd  Circuit 
Judie— 3rd  Cucuit 
Jertie— Wtslva  POMWilVMii 

Ul 


ComnttSNMf— CapyngM  RoyiRy  Tntanl 
U  S  Marshal— District  of  Rhode  Island 


U  S  Anomey— Distnct  ol  South  Dakota 
Memher— U  S  Senlencin|  Commisswi  . 

hidie— 6lh  Circuil 


Mfe— Sih  Cucuil 

Mfi— Wnion  leas 

Mf»— Easlmi  Taias  

Jvi|i — SMitani  Taias 
ludji  SeuHnni  Toas 
ludie — Western  Teus 
U  S  Marshal— Eastern  Toai 


hKlie— *h  Circuit 

ludie— Eastern  yirfm 

Adm.  luvcnile  Justice  t  Deimg  Prevcntm 

Chairman — Co9yri|ht  Royalty  Tribunal 


Mar  ».  1992 

Nov  20  IMl     

Mar  20.  1992     

I»ne2.  1992     

Jan  4.  1991 
June  26.  1992 
Seot  25.  1992 

Nov.  15.  1991     

Sept  9  1992     

/hi(  1.  1991  

July  27.  1992      

Nov  26.  1991        

June  3.  1992 
Mar  31.  1992 

Mar  10.  1992 

Jan  i.  1991       

Oct  2.  1992        

July  26.  1991      

Xu|  4.  1992   

Mar  21,  1991    

May  19.  1992     _. 

Mar  13   1992    

Mar  31   1992 

Sept  21.  1992  

Mar  31.  1992    

Au|   I  1992 

Nm  15  1991     

Au|  1   1991        

Jan  2/.  1992 

June  23.  1992 

June  2.  1992  „ 

Sapl  24,  1992  

Sept  17.  1992  

Jan  27  1992    ..- 

Oct  2.  1992      

Sept  25  1992  

Mar  20   1992        

Sepi  9  1992        

June  3  1992    _ 

Mar  24,  1992 

Apr  7,  1992      „ 

July  2.  1992       

July  2  1992 

July  25.  1991     

Mar  27   1992     

Mar  20  1992    

July  27  1992      

Mov  12.  1991       

Nov  27.  1991     

Oct  22.  1991 

June  3.  1992     

Jan  27.  1992 
June  23   1992 

Jan  11.  1991  w/d  2/26/91 

Nov   14   1991         

Sept   17   1992   

Nov  14.  1991    

Sept  17  1992  

Au|   12,  1992   

Sept  11   1991      -... 

July  26.  1991     

Jan  8.  1991  wit  a/2/91  .. 

Oct  8,  1992       

Mar  31   1992   

June  4.  1992    

Oct  24   1991     

Mar  4   1992      

Mar  20   1992    

Sept  9  1992 

Jan  27.  1992    _ 

Jan  27.  1992     

June  3.  1992 
Mar  20  1992 

Mar  20.  1992      

Jan  27  1992    

Au|  4,  1992     

Oct  22  1991 

Apr  2.  1992      

Au|  4,  1992       

Mar  13,  1992 

Scpl  9.  1992       — 


None 


None    

Mir  19.  1911 


None 
None 


July  22.  I9«  . 


Months 
wailed 


8 
12 
I 
i 

n 
i 

2 

12 
2 


4 
12 
5 

8 

8 
22 

1 
16 

3 
20 

E 


3 
12 
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5 
5 

2 

2 

10 
1 
2 

8 
2 
5 
8 

7 

4 

4 

16 
8 
8 

4 

12 
12 


5 
10 

5 
22 


2 
12 
2 
3 

14 

16 

22 

1 

8 


8 
2 

10 
10 
5 
8 
8 
10 
3 

13 
7 
3 
8 
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Nominee 


Position 


Referred 


Hearini  dale 


Months 

waited 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Raymond  L  FiAch 
WASHINGTON 

Ronald  B  Lri|hton 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charles  F  Little 


Judge — District  Virginia  Islands 

Judge — Western  Washington     ..__, 

U  S  Marshal— Northern  West  Virginia 


June  19.  1992 
Apr  30.  1992 
Sept  21.  1992 


None 


None 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30.  I  submitted  a  series  of  questions  to 
President  Clinton's  nominee  for  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  Walter  Dellinger 
of  North  Carolina.  In  Mr.  Bellinger's 
response  of  July  14,  he  indicated  that 
in  January,  he  submitted  $911  to  the 
IRS  for  Social  Security  taxes  which  he 
says  "may  or  may  not  have  been 
owed." 

I  am  not  certain  nonpayment  of  So- 
cial Security  taxes  on  domestic  help 
should  have  prevented  Ms.  Zoe  Baird  or 
Judge  Kimba  Wood  from  serving  as  At- 
torney General.  But  what  is  good  for 
the  goose,  is  good  for  the  gander,  and 
the  standard  should  b^'  the  same  for  all 
nominees  regardless  of  gender. 

So  that  Senators  may  be  able  to  de- 
termine if  the  standard  is  applicable  in 
this  case.  I  assume  that  prior  to  report- 
ing Mr.  Bollinger's  nomination,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  looked  very  closely 
into  Mr.  Bellinger's  situation.  If  that  is 
indeed  the  case,  I  hope  the  committee 
will,  at  some  point,  place  in  the 
Rfxord  the  responses  to  the  following 
questions: 

First,  during  the  period  of  nonpay- 
ment, 1988-92,  did  Mr.  Bellinger  submit 
Social  Security  payments  related  to 
the  employment  of  any  domestic  or 
other  help  in  his  employ,  and  if  so,  how 
much  and  for  which  period(s)? 

Second,  when  did  the  individual  for 
whom  Mr.  Bellinger  made  the  $911  pay- 
ment start  working  for  Mr.  Bellinger? 

Third,  Mr.  Bellinger  indicated  in  his 
response  to  my  question  No.  13  that 
prior  to  1988,  he  paid  Social  Security 
taxes  for  the  individual  in  question. 
Why  did  he  stop  making  payment  in 
1988,  and  did  he  receive  legal  counsel 
prior  to  halting  payment? 

Fourth,  on  what  day  did  Mr. 
Bellinger  submit  the  $911  payment? 

Fifth,  on  the  day  Mr.  Bellinger  sub- 
mitted payment,  did  he  hold  any  paid 
or  voluntary  position  with  the  Federal 
Government? 

Sixth,  was  Mr.  Bellinger  aware  of  Ms. 
Baird's  situation  when  he  submitted 
payment? 

Seventh,  in  his  response  to  me,  Mr. 
Bellinger  indicated  that  he  has  "not 
considered  her  an  employee  for  FICA 
purposes."  Bid  the  committee  check 
with  the  IRS  to  see  if  he  indeed  was 
liable  for  the  Social  Security  pay- 
ments? What  determination  has  the 
IRS  made  as  to  Mr.  Bellinger's  tax  li- 
ability? 

Eighth,  if  Mr.  Bellinger  was  indeed 
liable  for  the  $911  he  submitted  to  the 
IRS.   what  distinguishes  his  situation 
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from  that  of  Ms.  Baird  and  Judge 
Wood? 

Ninth,  did  the  Judiciary  Committee 
seek  copies  of  correspondence  Ms.  Zoe 
Baird  or  Judge  Kimba  Wood  may  have 
had  with  their  respective  attorneys  or 
with  the  IRS  regarding  their  tax  liabil- 
ities? 

Tenth,  did  Mr.  Bellinger  have  any 
correspondence  with  counsel  or  with 
the  IRS  regarding  his  possible  liability 
for  nonpayment  of  Social  Security 
taxes  for  domestic  employees,  and  if  so, 
has  the  committee  sought,  and  ob- 
tained, any  copies  of  such  correspond- 
ence—including any  correspondence  ac- 
companying the  $911  check  he  submit- 
ted to  the  IRS  in  January? 

Eleventh,  did  Mr.  Bellinger  incur  any 
unpaid  liability  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  on  behalf  of  this  employee? 

E.XHIBIT  1 

According  to  Mark  Gitenstein.  Former 
Chief  Counsel.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
describing  Walter  Dellinger's  participation 
in  the  confirmation  proceedings  of  Judge 
Robert  Bork:  (Matters  of  Principle.  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1992 1: 

P.  24 — Conference  call  was  set  up  by  Biden 
with  Phillip  Kurland.  conservative  constitu- 
tional scholar  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Dellinger.  Washington  lawyer  Ken  Bass,  and 
Floyd  Abrams.  the  top  litigator  in  the  coun- 
try. Biden  wanted  'to  be  brought  up  to  speed 
quickly  on  Powell  and  Bork." 

During  this  conference  call  Dellinger  and 
Bass  explained  the  particular  role  Powell 
had  played  in  frustrating  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istrations  agenda  on  the  social  issues. 
Dellinger  and  Abrams  went  on  to  talk  about 
Borks  attitude  toward  Roe  v.  Wade  and  the 
constitutional  right  to  privacy. 

Biden  and  Dellinger  engaged  in  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  role  of  the  Senate  in  the 
confirmation  proSess  (p.  25).  Biden  kept 
pressing  Dellinger  about  precedents  in  his- 
tory in  which  the  Senate  had  attempted  to 
advise  the  President  on  nominees  before  they 
were  sent  to  the  Senate. 

P.  45 — "As  Biden  and  his  advisers  struggled 
with  how  the  Senate  ought  to  respond  to 
Reagan's  nomination  of  Bork.  Dellinger  and 
Kurland  kept  reminding  us  of  how  the  Sen- 
ate had  reacted  to  similar  initiatives." 

P.  60 — 'Bork  had  asked  for  a  private  meet- 
ing with  the  chairman,  and  it  was  scheduled 
for  10:00  A.M.  Immediately  thereafter  (meet- 
ing w  Bork)  Biden  would  meet  with  an  advi- 
sory committee  of  distinguished  lawyers  and 
academics  who  would  advise  him  on  the 
nomination:  Ken  Bass,  a  former  Hugo  Black 
law  clerk;  Washington  Superlawyer  Clark 
Clifford:  Professor  Walter  Dellinger  of  Duke 
Law  School;  and  Philip  Kurland  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago." 

P.  61— "In  a  short  meeting,  and  the  only 
time  the  two  men  were  ever  in  small  private 
group — two  men  whose  actions  and  reactions 
in  the  coming  weeks  would  have  untold  im- 
pact on  each  other.  Biden  rushed  from  his 


hideaway  back  to  the  conference  room, 
where  the  meeting  with  Clifford,  Kurland, 
Dellinger.  and  Bass  was  already  underway.  It 
was  an  intense  and  productive  meeting,  in 
which  Biden  described  a  speaking  schedule 
he  intended  to  undertake.  First,  within  two 
weeks  he  would  deliver  a  lengthy  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor  making  the  case  that,  in 
circumstances  like  the  Bork  nomination,  it 
was  appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  nominees  judicial  philosophy." 

P.  160— "Taylor  and  Seidman  decided  to  at- 
tempt two  initial  forays  into  the  academic 
community  on  the  Bork  nomination.  First, 
they  would  approach  law  deans  as  they  had 
in  the  case  of  Manion,  and  simultaneously 
they  would  approach  constitutional  law  pro- 
fessors. One  of  the  greatest  assets  they  had 
was  the  opposition  of  three  of  the  most 
prominent  constitutional  law  professors  in 
the  country,  all  Biden  advisers;  conservative 
Philip  Kurland.  and  liberals  Laurence  Tribe 
and  Walter  Dellinger." 

P.  161— "It  took  a  lot  of  work,  but  the  sec- 
ond week  in  September,  thirty-two  deans 
had  signed  a  letter  in  opposition  to  Bork — 
not  as  many  as  had  opposed  Manion.  but  an 
impressive  turnout.  By  late  August.  Seidman 
had  negotiated  the  text  of  the  letter  accept- 
able to  Kurland,  Tribe,  and  Dellinger.  and 
began  to  circulate  it." 

P.  188— "Biden  had  a  list  of  prominent 
Americans  he  was  also  constantly  speaking 
to  during  August.  Not  just  prospective  wit- 
nesses. *  *  *  In  some  cases  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  recruit  them  as  witnesses  or  asking 
them  to  approach  a  prospective  witness,  or 
simply  requesting  a  statement.  Biden  was 
also  personally  involved,  with  Schroeder's 
and  Dellinger's  assistance,  in  arranging  six 
panels  of  academics  who  were  expert  on  par- 
ticular aspects  of  Bork's  jurisprudence  or 
who  could  address  basic  anti-Bork  argu- 
ments." 

P.  194 — "Schroeder  and  Peck  were  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  response  piece. 
It  was  becoming  as  long  and  as  detailed  as  a 
court  brief.  It  would  be  released  as  a  report 
of  two  consultants  to  the  chairman.  Peck 
and  Schroeder.  However,  we  also  wanted  the 
imprimatur  of  our  outside  experts.  Kurland 
refused.  He  felt  that  a  lengthy  and  hard-hit- 
ting editorial  he  had  written  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  all  he  wanted  to  do  for  a  while. 
Walter  Dellinger  of  Duke  and  Floyd  for 
Abrams  were  easy  to  accommodate.  Clifford 
and  Tribe  were  more  difficult.  Tribe  would 
not  consider  going  on  the  piece  unless 
Clifford  did.  Clifford's  problem  was  not  the 
substance.  He  was  satisfied  that  Peck  and 
Schroeder  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and 
he  was  reassured  by  Abrams  and  Dellinger's 
willingness  to  sign  the  piece." 

P.  195 — "The  report  would  be  issued  as  a  re- 
port of  the  "consultants"  (Peck  and  Schroe- 
der) that  had  been  "reviewed"  at  Biden's  re- 
quest by  Abrams,  Clifford.  Dellinger,  and 
Tribe  who  "wholeheartedly  the  substance  of 
the  views  expressed." 

P.  195 — "The  response  piece  provoked  a  re- 
action that  even  Biden  and  his  staff  had  not 
anticipated.*  *  *  since  neither  Biden.  Peck, 
or  Schroeder  were  to  do  any  on  the  record 
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Interviews  •  •  *  The  plan  was  to  avoid  com- 
plicating the  fairness  issue  by  having  Biden. 
or  anyone  spealcir.g  for  him  to  the  press,  put 
as  much  emphasis  as  possible  on  the  docu- 
ment and  to  direct  reporters  to  Tribe. 
Abrams.  Dellinger.  and  Clifford.  Tribe  and 
Dellinger  did  a  number  of  television  and 
radio  interviews." 

P.  209— -The  team  that  was  to  meet  with 
Biden  on  those  two  weekends  was  much  more 
diverse  than  Bork's.  It  had  share  of  sub- 
stantive experts:  Schroeder.  Peck.  Tribe. 
Dellinger.  Bass.  Caddell.  Rasky.  Donilon.  and 
Gitenstein." 

P.  209— -The  plan  for  the  first  day  was  for 
Biden  to  approve  the  opening  statement  and 
then  move  the  lines  of  questions  in  a  sort  of 
reverse  murder  board,  with  two  people  play- 
ing Bork.  First.  Ken  Bass,  would  play  Bork 
as  he  was  portrayed  in  the  White  House 
briefing  book.  Then  Dellinger  was  to  play 
Bork  as  he  really  was  without  any  pretense 
at  moderation  or  recantation,  being  much 
more  combative." 

P.  209— "There  was  rich  irony  in  Ken  Bass 
and  Walter  Dellinger  playing  the  Bork  role 
in  the  mock  hearings.  Both  had  clerked  for 
Hugo  Black,  the  Supreme  Court  Justice  who 
best  expressed  the  jurisprudence  that  Robert 
Bork  espoused,  a  jurisprudence  premised  on 
the  notion  that  substantive  due  process  in 
whatever  form  was  dangerous." 

P.  210— "Dellinger  also  was  unconvinced  by 
Black  and  Bork  arguments  about  the  dan- 
gers of  unenumerated  rights  argument.  In- 
deed, as  a  Southerner,  he  was  steeped  in  the 
natural  rights  arguments  that  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  before  him. 
has  made  on  behalf  of  civil  rights  and  aboli- 
tion. He  spoke  often  of  that  tradition  with 
Biden  during  those  hours  of  preparation  be- 
fore the  hearings." 

P  227—  Neither  Sanford  nor  Fowler  took  a 
position  on  the  nomination,  but  they  clearly 
indicated  that  Biden's  approach  to  the  nomi- 
nation was  correct,  Sanford  agreed  soon 
thereafter  to  host  a  briefing  by  Duke  Law 
Professor  Walter  Dellinger  for  other  South- 
ern Democrats  on  the  implications  of  Borks 
jurisprudence." 

Exhibit  2 
Analysis:  Letter  of  Se.vator  Jesse  Helms 

OF  June  30.    1993:   Response  ok  Walter 

Dei.li.ncer  of  July  14.  1993 

Helms  Question  »1:  (1)  The  news  media  re- 
ported that  you  drafted  President  Clinton's 
executive  orders  lifting  various  restrictions 
on  abortion.  Are  these  reports  accurate? 

Dellinger  response:  Yes. 

Analysis:  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Helms  Question  »2:  (2)  Did  you  help  draft 
President  Clinton's  Executive  Order  over- 
turning the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  mili- 
tary, or  (3)  otherwise  take  any  part  in  the 
Presidents  decision  to  issue  such  an  order? 

Dellinger  response:  I  was  not  involved  in 
the  President's  decision  to  instruct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  review  current  policy 
concerning  homosexuals  in  the  military.  .\s 
far  as  I  know,  that  review  has  not  been  com- 
pleted and  no  order  has  been  issued.  Before 
joining  the  Justice  Department,  as  Associate 
White  House  Counsel  I  worked  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  efforts  to  avoid  any 
judicial  decisions  that  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  President  and  relevant  Senate  leaders  on 
February  3.  1993.  I  coordinated  that  effort 
with  the  Senate  staff  with  principal  respon- 
sibility for  armed  services  matters. 

Analysis:  Contradicts  news  reports 

A  February  3.  1993  Durham  Morning  Herald 
article  reported  that  Dellinger  did  indeed  as- 
sist the  President  in  his  efforts  to  lift  the 
ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  military. 


Helms  Question  u3:  (4)  What  are  your  views 
concerning  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the 
military'' 

Dellinger  response:  I  will  adhere  to  any 
policy  adopted  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. My  own  personal  view  is  that  the  fact 
of  .sexual  orientation  or  status  should  not 
preclude  military  service  except  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  military  effectiveness, 
morale  or  unit  cohesion  would  be  adversely 
affected. 

Analysis:  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Helms  Question  #4:  (5)  Does  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  give  Congress  the 
specific  and  full  power  to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  (6)  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces? 

Dellinger  response:  'Ves.  See  U.S.  Const.. 
Article  I.  Section  8.  Clause  14. 

.Analysis:  Responded  to  questions  asked. 

Helms  Question  «5:  (7)  On  what  legal  au- 
thority do  you  believe  a  President,  without 
specific  authorization  from  Congress,  may 
lift  the  ban  on  homosexuals  serving  in  the 
military? 

Dellinger  response:  As  Chief  Executive  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President,  and  by 
his  authority  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
military  commanders,  have  broad  authority 
to  regulate  military  service.  (Such  executive 
authority  is.  for  example,  the  legal  basis  for 
the  existing  ban.)  Congress  may,  of  course, 
override  executive  orders  by  valid  orders  by 
valid  legislation. 

Analysis:  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Helms  Question  #6:  Please  furnish  an  ac- 
count of  the  full  extent  of  your  participation 
in  the  confirmation  proceedings  for  Supreme 
Court  nominees:  (8)  Chief  Justice  Rehnqutst. 
(9)  Judge  Robert  Bork.  and  (10)  Justice  Clar- 
ence Thomas? 

Dellinger  response:  A.  The  Confirmation  of 
Chief  Justice  Rehnquist.  I  briefed  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  original  understanding  of 
the  Advice  and  Consent  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

B.  The  Confirmation  of  Judge  Bork.  I 
briefed  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  original  understanding  of 
the  Advice  and  Consent  Clause  and  on  the 
nominee's  writings,  and  I  reviewed  a  repjort 
and  analysis  of  those  writings.  My  principal 
participation  was  as  a  witness  at  the  Hear- 
ings. 

C.  The  Confirmation  of  Justice  Thomas.  I 
participated  in  one  briefing  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  natural  law. 
I  was  not  otherwise  involved. 

Analysis:  Answered  2  of  3  questions. 

(Response  to  question  <»9  contradicts 
Gitenstein  book.) 

According  to  Mark  Gitenstein.  Former 
Chief  Counsel.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
Describing  Walter  Dellinger's  Participation 
in  the  confirmation  proceedings  of  Judge 
Robert  Bork:  (Matters  of  Principle.  Simon 
and  Schuster.  1992): 

Dellinger  served  on  Biden  Advisory  Com- 
mittee "Of  distinguished  lawyers  and  aca- 
demics" (page  60). 

Dellinger  assisted  in  effort  to  recruit  anli- 
Bork  law  school  deans  and  professors  (pages 
160-161). 

Dellinger  reviewed  and  endorsed  the  so- 
called    Biden  Report "  (page  195). 

Dellinger  tasked  to  conduct  anti-Bork  TV 
interviews.  Conducted  television  and  radio 
interviews  as  part  of  the  plan  for  disseminat- 
ing the   "Biden  Report"  (page  195). 

Dellinger  participated  in  anti-Bork  strat- 
egy meetings  (pages  61  and  317). 

Dellinger  helped  prepare  Biden  for  Bork 
hearings  ( pages  209-210). 


Dellinger  helped  arrange  panels  of  anti- 
Bork  witnesses  (page  188). 

Dellinger  gave  extensive  legal  advice  to 
chairman.  Briefed  Biden  on  "unenumerated 
rights"  (page  210).  Justice  Powell's  role  in 
•"frustrating  the  Reagan  agenda  on  the  social 
issues.  "  (pages  24-25),  on  "Bork's  attitude  to- 
ward Roe  V.  Wade  (pages  24-25).  on  the  Sen- 
ate's role  in  confirmation  process.  (Page  25). 

Helms  Question  7:  (11)  During  any  of  these 
proceedings,  did  you  receive  compensation  in 
any  form  from  any  person  or  entity? 

(12)  If  so.  please  list  all  such  compensation, 
the  entities  and/or  persons  providing  the 
compensation  and  the  terms  of  such  com- 
pensation. 

Dellinger  response:  No. 

Analysis:  Answered  questions. 

Helms  Question  8:  (13)  During  any  of  these 
proceedings,  did  other  employees  andor  stu- 
dents of  Duke  University  assist  you  andor 
the  Judiciary  Committee;  (14)  If  so,  what 
person  andor  entity,  if  any,  paid  for  their 
services? 

Dellinger  response:  I  do  not  recall  using 
any  student  research  assistance  in  these 
matters.  Although  I  have  no  specific  recol- 
lection of  using  any  other  university  em- 
ployees. I  would  assume  that  1  used  the  nor- 
mal secretarial  assistance  provided  by  Duke 
University  for  the  professional  activities  of 
law  school  faculty  members. 

Analysis:  Response  contradicts  Gitenstein. 

According  to  the  Gitenstein  book.  Duke 
Professor  Christopher  Schroeder  also  as- 
sisted the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Helms  Question  9:  (15)  Did  you  lend  your 
name  to  any  fund-raising  appeals  or  adver- 
tisements opposing  the  confirmation  of 
Judge  Bork  or  Justice  Thomas? 

(16)  If  so.  please  furnish  copies  of  those  ad- 
vertisements. 

Dellinger  response:  I  do  not  recall  using 
my  name  in  any  such  advertisements. 

Analysis:  Responded  with  a  non-conclusive 
answer. 

Dellinger  did  not  answer  the  whole  ques- 
tions, ignoring  completely  the  question  re- 
garding fund-raising  appeals. 

Helms  Question  #10:  (17)  Please  list  all 
Senators  to  whom  you  provided  advice  and/ 
or  assistance  during  confirmation  proceed- 
ings of  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist,  Justice 
Thomas  and  Judge  Bork. 

Dellinger  response:  My  best  recollection 
would  be:  Senator  Sanford.  Senator  Mitchell. 
Senator  Biden,  Senator  JCennedy,  Senator 
DeConcini,  Senator  Simon,  Senator  Leahy, 
and  Senator  Heflin. 

Analysis:  Responded  with  a  non-conclusive 
answer. 

Dellinger  can't  recall  definitively  which 
Senators  he  advised? 

Helms  Question  «11:  (18)  Will  you  provide 
copies  of  all  memoranda  provided  by  you  to 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
cerning the  nominations  of  Chief  Justice 
Rehnquist.  Justice  Thomas  and  Judge  Bork? 

Dellinger  response:  A  memorandum  I  wrote 
for  Senator  Biden  concerning  the  original 
understanding  of  the  Advice  and  Consent 
Clause  was  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  September  11.  1986.  A  copy  is  at- 
tached for  your  convenience.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  question  to  include  confidential 
legal  analysis  provided  to  a  Senator  that  was 
not  intended  for  public  distribution. 

Analysis:  Responded  to  question  asked,  but 
still  wont  provide  all  documents  requested. 

Helms  Question  «*12:  (19)  Have  you  ever 
failed  timely  Social  Security  payments  re- 
lated to  the  employment  of  domestic  help,  or 
(20)  for  any  other  individual  for  whom  the 
law  requires  such  payments  be  made,  and  (21) 
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if  any  payments  were  late,  please  indicate 
the  date  on  which  such  payments  were  made, 
and  (22)  the  period  by  such  periods 

Dellinger  response:  In  January  I  submitted 
$911  to  IRS  for  PICA  taxes  for  1988-1992  that 
may  or  may  not  have  been  owed. 

Analysis:  Did  not  answer  the  questions 
asked. 

The  only  question  to  which  Dellinger  gave 
a  direct  answer  for  #22.  Questions  19  through 
21  remain  unanswered. 

Helms  Question  «13:  (23)  If  you  failed  to 
make  timely  Social  Security  payments, 
please  describe  any  distinction  between  your 
conduct  in  this  respect  and  that  of  Ms.  Zoe 
Baird  and  Judge  Kimba  Wood. 

Dellinger  response:  I  do  not  have  sufficient 
information  to  presume  to  comment  on  any 
other  taxpayer.  My  own  record  is  as  follows. 
Since  1969  we  have  had  a  series  of  four  per- 
sons work  in  our  house,  generally  part  time. 
I  made  sure  that  each  one  was  signed  up  with 
social  security,  and  I  regularly  paid  both  the 
employers'  and  employees'  share  of  social  se- 
curity taxes. 

The  $911  payment  I  made  in  January  "vas 
for  the  account  of  an  elderly  person  who 
worked  for  my  family  for  years  (and  for 
whom  I  regularly  made  timely  social  secu- 
rity payments).  In  recent  years  I  have  not 
considered  her  an  employee  for  FICA  pur- 
poses. (The  money  I  give  her  ($25  or  $30  a 
week)  is  not  dependent  upon  her  providing 
any  services  and  is  basically  intended  to  sup- 
plement her  retirement  income.)  Nonethe- 
less, just  to  be  conservative.  I  made  the  $911 
payment  and  included  with  it  $269  for  inter- 
est and  a  late  fee  of  $233. 

Analysis:  Did  not  answer  full  question 
asked. 

Helms  Question  #14:  (24)  If  you  indeed 
failed  to  make  timely  Social  Security  pay- 
ments, who  advLsed  you — and  (25)  when  were 
you  advised— of  the  need  to  make  such  pay- 
ments? 

Dellinger  response:  I  have  never  been  ad- 
vised of  the  need  to  make  such  payments. 

Analysis:  Nonconclusive  answer. 

Dellinger  still  does  not  address  question  as 
to  whether  he  failed  to  make  timely  Social 
Security  payments.  In  addition,  he  said  he 
paid  four  people's  Social  Security  tax  since 
1969.  so  why  did  he  all  of  sudden  pay  $911  in 
January  of  1993  ("just  to  be  conservative") 
How  many  people  pay  money  to  the  govern- 
ment to  be  "conservative.  "  Dellinger  said  no 
one  advised  him  of  having  to  make  a  pay- 
ment (On  January  12.  1993.  Ms.  Zoe  Baird's 
failure  to  make  timely  social  security  pay- 
ments surfaced,  was  Dellinger's  payment  on 
January  24.  1993  in  response  to  this?) 

Helms  Question  #15:  (26)  Newspapers  have 
reported  that,  in  addition  to  the  salary  you 
were  paid  last  year  by  Duke  University,  you 
received  in  excess  of  $100,000  for  "outside 
consulting  services."  Please  identify  all  enti- 
ties and  the  amounts  they  paid  you  for  "con- 
sulting services"  for  the  years  1990  to 
present. 

Dellinger  response:  My  readily  available 
records  go  back  to  1985  and  show  the  follow- 
ing amounts  I  have  received  for  outside  con- 
sulting services  as  well  as  the  entities  and 
amounts  paid.  I  have  also  included  the  mat- 
ters for  whioh  I  was  compensated. 

1985:  None. 

1986:  None. 

1987:  None. 

1988:  None. 

1989:  None. 

1990:  $14,000.  Source:  The  Virginia  Hospital 
Association  for  my  Supreme  Court  brief  and 
oral  argument  in  Wilder  v.  Virginia  Hospital 
Association. 


1991:  $43,425.  Source:  Owens-Illinois.  Inc.  I 
briefed  and  argued  cases  (and  provided  stra- 
tegic analysis)  opposing  the  imposition  of 
punitive  damages  on  a  corporate  defendant 
in  a  mass  tort  case. 

1992:  $2,400.  Source:  Georgia-Pacific.  Inc.  I 
reviewed  a  brief  opposing  punitive  damages 
filed  by  Covington  &  Burling  on  behalf  of 
Georgia-Pacific. 

$2,000.  Source:  The  Smith,  Anderson  law 
firm  of  Raleigh.  NC.  I  reviewed  a  brief  filed 
by  the  Smith.  Anderson  firm  on  behalf  of  the 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

$15,900.  Source:  Ameritech.  Inc.  I  prepared 
a  memorandum  for  a  regional  Bell  operating 
company  on  whether  Congress  could  preclude 
such  companies  from  providing  information 
services. 

$141,000.  Source:  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.  I 
briefed  and  argued  cases  (and  provided  stra- 
tegic analysis)  opposing  the  imposition  of 
punitive  damages  on  a  corporate  defendant 
in  a  mass  tort  case. 

Analysis:  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Helms  Question  *  16:  (26)  Do  any  of  the  en- 
tities listed  in  »  15  have  matters  currently 
pending  before  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  government?  If  so.  (27)  please  identify 
those  entities  and  the  agency  or  agencies  be- 
fore which  such  matters  are  pending. 

Dellinger  response:  I  would  expect  that 
each  of  these  corporations  probably  has  some 
matter  or  matters  pending  before  one  or 
more  agencies  of  the  federal  government. 
Since  I  am  no  longer  involved  with  any  of 
these  corporations.  I  am  not  aware  of  what 
those  matters  might  be. 

Analysis:  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Helms  Question  »  17:  At  the  Justice  De- 
partment. (28)  will  you  recuse  yourself  from 
any  issue  or  matter  in  which  any  entity  list- 
ed in  »  15  has  an  interest? 

Dellinger  response:  I  will  consult  with  the 
Designated  Ethics  Officer  of  my  agency  in 
any  case  in  which  my  participation  would 
constitute  a  conflict  of  interest  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  conflict  and  I  will  recuse 
myself  from  any  such  matter. 

.Analysis:  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Analysis:  Letter  of  Senator  Jesse  Helms 

OF  July  29.   1993;   Response  of  Walter 

Dellinger  of  August  2.  1993 

Helms  Question  1:  Assuming  that  you  have 
read,  or  are  aware  of.  the  book  Matters  of 
Principle,  by  Mark  Gitenstein,  who  was 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee during  its  consideration  of  the  Bork 
nomination.  I  presume  that  you  have  noted 
on  page  60.  Mr.  Gitenstein  describes  "an  ad- 
visory committee  of  distinguished  lawyers 
and  academics  who  would  advise  (Judiciary 
Chairman  Biden]  on  the  nomination:  Ken 
Bass  .  .  .  Washington  superlawyer  (sic>  Clark 
Clifford  .  .  .  Prof.  Walter  Dellinger  .  .  .  and 
Prof.  Philip  Kurland  .  .  ." 

(29)  Were  you  in  fact,  part  of  this  'advisory 
committee."  and.  if  so.  30)  on  how  many  oc- 
casions did  you  participate  in  meetings  of  all 
or  part  of  this  "advisory  committee?" 

Dellinger  response:  "I  did  meet  with  a 
group  informally  called  "advisors'  on  three 
or  four  occasions:  my  role  was  to  discuss  the 
nominee's  writings,  which  cover,  among 
other  matters,  unenumerated  rights." 

Analysis:  Contradicts  Gitenstein  book. 

In  July  14  response.  Dellinger  said  he 
"briefed  the  Chairman  ...  In  August  2  re- 
sponse. Dellinger  says  he  "met  with  a  group 
informally  called  "advisors"  on  three  or  four 
occasions.  Gitenstein  sa.ys  Dellinger  was 
PjVRT  of  the  advisory  committee,  Dellinger 
says  just  met  with  the  group. 

Helms  Question  2:  On  pages  160-161  of  his 
book.  Mr.  Gitenstein  details  your  role  in  the 


effort — coordinated  by  Ricki  Seidman  of 
People  for  the  American  Way  and  William 
Taylor  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights — to  recruit  law  school  deans  and  con- 
stitutional law  professors  to  oppose  the  Bork 
nomination. 

Gitenstein  suggests  that  in  this  effort, 
'one  of  the  greatest  assets  [Seidman  and 
Taylor]  had"  was  the  opposition  by  you  and 
two  other  professors,  all  three  of  whom 
Gitenstein  refers  to  as  "Biden  advisors."  The 
book  also  relates  that  prior  to  circulating  an 
anti-Bork  letter  among  the  nation's  law  pro- 
fessors, Seidman  "negotiated  the  text  of  a 
letter  acceptable  to"  you  and  the  two  other 
"advisors.  " 

(30)(a.)  Is  Mr.  Gitenstein's  account  of  your 
role  in  recruiting  of  law  school  deans  and 
professors  to  oppose  Bork  accurate? 

Dellinger  response:  Did  not  answer  this 
question. 

Analysis:  Did  not  respond  to  question  at 
all. 

(31  Kb.)  Did  you  assist  in  recruiting  deans 
and  professors  in  any  other  manner  than  is 
cited  in  Mr.  Gitenstein's  book?  If  so.  how? 

Dellinger  response:  "I  do  not  specifically 
recall  having  recruited  law  school  deans  and 
professors  to  sign  a  letter  concerning  the 
nomination,  though  I  may  have  signed  the 
letter  circulating  a  draft  or  signed  the  letter 
itself.  " 

Analysis:  Contradicts  Gitenstein  book. 

Dellinger  never  responded  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  Gitenstein's  analysis  of  Dellingers' 
role  in  the  recruiting  of  law  school  deans  and 
professors.  He  says  he  did  not  recruit  indi- 
viduals to  sign  the  letter.  That  was  not  the 
question,  nor  what  Gitenstein  reports,  which 
is  that  the  text  of  the  letter  was  "nego- 
tiated" with  Dellinger. 

Helms  Question  3:  On  page  188  of  his  book, 
Mr.  Gitenstein  reports  that  "Biden  also  was 
personally  involved,  with  Schroeder's  and 
Dellinger's  assistance,  in  arranging  six  pan- 
els of  academics  who  were  expert  on  particu- 
lar aspects  of  Bork's  jurisprudence  or  who 
could  address  anti-Bork  arguments." 

(32)  Did  you  in  fact  assist  in  arranging  pan- 
els of  witnesses?  If  so,  (33)  please  provide  the 
list  of  individuals  who  comprised  these  pan- 
els. 

Dellinger  response:  "I  was  not  responsible 
for  selecting  or  scheduling  panels  of  wit- 
nesses, though  Senator  Biden's  staff  did  in- 
formally consult  me  about  my  opinion  of  a 
few  witnesses." 

Did  not  respond  to  second  part  of  question 
regarding  the  individuals  who  comprised  the 
panels. 

Analysis:  Did  not  answer  full  question 
asked. 

The  question  was  not  whether  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  selecting  or  scheduling  panels 
of  witnesses,  rather  whether  Gitenstein's  re- 
port that  he  assisted  in  arranging  the  panels 
was  accurate.  We  still  do  not  know  if  he.  as 
Gitenstein  asserts,  assisted  in  arranging  the 
six  panels,  nor  who  was  on  the  panels. 

Helms  Question  4:  According  to  Mr. 
Gitenstein  (page  209),  you  were  part  of  the 
"team"  which  helped  prepare  Chairman 
Biden  for  the  Bork  hearings  during  the  two 
weekends  prior  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings.  Also,  according  to  an  October  12, 
1987  report  in  Legal  Times,  you  "prepped  the 
chairman  for  his  big  test.  " 

(34)  Did  you  participate  in  these  and/or 
other  efforts  to  prepare  Chairman  Biden  for 
the  hearings?  If  so.  (35)  please  describe  the 
extent  of  your  participation. 

Dellinger  response:  Did  not  answer  ques- 
tion. 

Analysis:  Did  not  answer  question  at 'all. 
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Dellinser  does  not  respond  as  to  whether 
he  was.  as  Gitenstein  asserts,  part  of  this 
team  which  briefed  the  Chairman  during-  the 
two  weekends  prior  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings. 

Helms  Question  5:  Mr.  Gitenstein  also  re- 
ports (pages  209-210)  that  you  ■played"  Bork 
in  "a  sort  of  reverse  murder  board"  during 
which  the  Chairman  could  try  out  his  lines 
of  questions.  (36)  Did  you  play  Judge  Bork  in 
rehearsal(s)  staged  for  the  Chairman? 

Dellinger  response.  "I  did  not  play  Judge 
Bork  in  practice  sessions." 

Analysis:  Contradicts  Gitenstein  book 

As  noted  before,  contradiction  of  state- 
ments. Someone  is  not  telling  the  truth. 

Helms  Question  6:  On  pages  194-195.  Mr 
Gitenstein  documents  the  production  of.  and 
dissemination  of.  the  so-called  "Biden  Re- 
port." (37)  Is  this  the  report  you  say  you  Te- 
viewed"  in  response  to  question  No.  6? 

Response:  "I  did  not  write  any  part  of  the 
•Biden  Report'  or  Biden  Book';  I  did.  as 
noted,  review  the  report." 

Analysis:  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Dellinger  actually  answered  this  one  just 
as  Gitenstein  said  in  his  book. 

Helms  Question  7:  Gitenstein  writes  (page 
195)  that  you  (as  well  as  others)  were  de- 
scribed to  the  public  as  having  "supported 
wholeheartedly  the  substance  of  the  views 
expressed  [in  the  report]." 

(38)  Is  Mr.  Gitenstein's  account  in  this  re- 
gard accurate'  If  so.  (39)  were  you  aware, 
prior  to  its  publication,  that  you  would  be  so 
associated  with  this  reporf 

Response:  No  response. 

Analysis:  Did  not  respond  to  question  at 
all 

Dellinger  again  avoided  responding  to  the 
question  that  was  asked. 

Helms  question  8:  Mr  Gitenstein  also  re- 
ports (page  195)  that  [tjhe  plan  (for  dissemi- 
nating the  Biden  Report)  was  to  avoid  com- 
plicating the  fairness  issue  by  having  Biden. 
or  anyone  speaking  for  him  to  the  press 
direct  reporters  to  Tribe.  Abrams.  Dellinger 
and  Clifford.  Tribe  and  Dellinger  did  a  num- 
ber of  television  and  radio  interviews." 

(40)  Did  you.  pursuant  to  this  •plan."  grant 
television  and  radio  interviews  regarding  the 

"Biden  Report?" 

Response:  "I  have  never  functioned  as  a 
press  spokesman  for  anyone."  Did  not  re- 
spond as  to  whether  he  granted  television 
and  radio  interviews  pursuant  to  this  plan. 

Analysis:  Contradicts  Gitenstein  book. 

Dellinger  did  not  answer  the  question  that 
was  asked.  He  said  he  simply  was  not  a 
"spokesperson."  but  did  he  do  a  "number  of 
interviews"  as  Gitenstein  reported  in  his 
book? 

Helms  Question  9:  The  August  12.  1991.  edi- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Daily  Law  Bulletin  re- 
ported your  participation  in  a  debate  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers,  and  stated  that  "Dellinger  wrote 
the  so-called  Biden  Book'  that  contributed 
to  the  downfall  of  nominee  Robert  Bork.  ' 

(41)  Did  you  write  all— or  any  part — of  the 
"Biden  Book"'  or  'Biden  Report"? 

Response:  "I  did  not  write  any  part  of  the 
'Biden  Report'  or  Biden  Book'  "; 

Analysis:  Contradicts  news  reports. 

Again,  someone  is  not  telling  the  truth. 

Helms  Question  10:  As  noted  above,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiry  about  the  "full  extent" 
of  your  participation  in  the  confirmation 
proceedings  for  Judge  Bork.  you  replied  "I 
briefed  the  Chairman  ...  on  the  original  un- 
derstanding of  the  Advice  and  Consent 
Clause  and  on  the  nominee's  writings  .  . 

However,  on  page  210  of  his  book.  Mr. 
Gitenstein  suggests  that  during  "those  hours 


of  preparation  before  the  hearings."  you  also 
briefed  the  Chairman  on  the  "unenumerated 
rights"  argument  of  Constitutional  law.  (42) 
Is  this  report  accurate,  and  (43)  are  there  any 
other  issues  on  which  you  briefed  the  Chair- 
man but  which  you  failed  to  mention  in  your 
July  14  response? 

Response:  "I  stated  with  respect  to  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Bork  that  I  briefed  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  the  original  understanding  of  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  Clause  and  on  the  nomi- 
nee's writings.  My  principal  participation 
was  as  a  witness  at  the  Hearings.  I  believe 
this  remains  a  fair  statement  of  my  activi- 
ties." 

Analysis:  Contradicts  Gitenstein  book. 

Again.  Dellinger  said  his  "principal  par- 
ticipation was  as  witness"  but  as  previously 
noted  Gitenstein  documents  a  whole  series  of 
activities  on  his  part  unrelated  to  his  being 
a  witness. 

Helms  Question  11:  On  pages  24-25. 
Gitenstein  recounts  a  conference  call  he  con- 
tends was  set  up  for  Chairman  Biden  with 
you  and  other  attorneys  so  that  the  Chair- 
man could  "be  brought  up  to  speed  quickly 
on  Powell  and  Bork."  that  during  the  con- 
ference call  you  "explained  the  particular 
role  Powell  had  played  in  frustrating  the 
Reagan  Administration's  agenda  on  the  so- 
cial issues.  "  and  that  you  "got  into  a  long 
discussion  of  Bork's  attitude  toward  Roe  v. 
Wade  and  the  constitutional  right  to  pri- 
vacy." 

(44)  Did  Mr.  Gitenstein  accurately  charac- 
terize these  portions  of  the  conference  call? 
(45)  In  your  opinion,  what  were  the  specific 
issues  on  which  Powell  frustrated  the 
Reagan  Administration's  agenda,  and  (46) 
how  did  he  accomplish  this"" 

Response:  "In  a  conference  call  shortly 
after  Justice  Powell's  resignation.  I  dis- 
cussed the  nominee's  writings  in  the  context 
of  the  cases  in  which  Powell  had  cast  a  dis- 
positive vote." 

Analysis:  Did  not  answer  full  question. 

Did  not  answer  the  question  concerning  his 
opinion  to  Justice  Powell's  resignation,  ig- 
noring any  reference  to  Gitenstein's  book. 
Also,  his  answer  to  question  regarding  his 
role  in  the  Bork  proceedings  does  not  include 
his  briefing  Biden  on  Justice  Powell's  role  in 
frustrating  the  Reagan  Administration  agen- 
da. 

Helms  Question  12:  According  to  Mr. 
Gitenstein  {page  25).  the  Chairman  and  you 
"engaged  in  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  role 
of  the  Senate  in  the  confirmation  process." 
On  page  317.  the  author  credits  you  with  "the 
idea  after  the  Powell  resignation,  for  Biden 
to  seek- consultations  with  [the  Administra- 
tion." 

(47)  What  do  you  see  as  the  Senate's  role  in 
the  confirmation  process,  and  (48)  what  are 
the  Administration's  obligations  to  partici- 
pate in  consultations  with  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding precedents? 

Response:  "My  views  on  the  Senate's  ad- 
vice and  consent  function  are  fully  set  out  in 
the  published  writings  I  have  furnished  to 
the  Committee  and  they  have  not  changed." 

Analysis:  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Helms  Question  13:  On  page  45  of  his  book. 
Mr.  Gitenstein  writes.  ""[A]s  Biden  and  his 
advisors  struggled  with  how  the  Senate 
ought  to  respond  to  Reagan's  nomination  of 
Bork.  Dellinger  and  Kurland  kept  reminding 
us  of  how  the  Senate  had  reacted  to  similar 
initiatives  by  Jackson  and  Roosevelt." 

(49i  In  your  opinion,  what  were  the  "simi- 
lar initiatives  "  by  Jackson  and  Roosevelt." 
and  (50)  how  did  the  Senate  respond  to  these 
initiatives? 


Response:  '"I  have  no  recollection  of  mak- 
ing any  comments  about  initiatives  by  Presi- 
dents Jackson  of  Roosevelt." 

Analysis:  Contradicts  Gitenstein  book. 

Helms  Question  14;  At  the  meeting  referred 
to  on  pages  60  and  61.  Mr.  Gitenstein  says  it 
was  decided  that  "within  two  weeks  [the 
Chairman)  would  deliver  a  lengthy  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor  making  the  case  that,  in 
circumstances  like  the  Bork  nomination,  it 
was  appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  nominee's  Judicial  philosophy." 

(51)  When  is  it  appropriate,  in  your  opin- 
ion, for  the  Senate  to  consider  a  nominee's 
judicial  philosophy?  (52)  Has  your  view  on 
this  changed  at  all  since  the  time  you  ad- 
vised the  Chairman  on  the  Bork  nomination? 

Response:  (See  response  to  question  12). 

Analysis:  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Helms  Question  15;  In  your  response  to 
question  »6.  you  suggest,  that  aside  from 
your  testimony  before  the  committee,  your 
role  was  merely  in  the  nature  of  support 
staff.  (53)  Did  you  ever  write  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  or  any  other  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  opposing  the  Bork  nomina- 
tion? If  so.  (54)  please  provide  copies  of  all 
such  correspondence. 

Response;  Did  not  answer  question. 

Analysis;  Did  not  respond  to  question  at 
all. 

We  still  don't  know  if  he  ever  wrote  the 
Chairman  or  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Helms  Question  16;  In  question  #10  I  asked 
you  to  ""[pjlease  list  all  Senators  to  whom 
you  provided  advice  and  or  assistance  during 
the  confirmation  proceedings  of  (Rehnquist. 
Thomas  and  Bork)."  "Vou  reply  that  ""[m]y 
best  recollection  would  be  :  Senator  Sanford. 
Senator  Mitchell.  Senator  Biden.  Senator 
Kennedy.  Senator  DeConcini,  Senator 
Simon,  Senator  Leahy,  and  Senator  Heflin   " 

(55)  Did  you  draft,  review  or  offer  counsel 
on  all  or  any  part  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
"Robert  Bork's  America"  floor  statement? 

Response;  "I  did  not  draft,  review  or  offer 
comments  on  any  statement  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy." 

Analysis:  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Helms  Question  17:  On  page  276.  Mr. 
Gitenstein  writes  "the  fate  of  the  Bork  nom- 
ination rested  with  Southern  Democrats,  es- 
pecially five  freshmen  Democrats  elected  the 
year  before  (Graham.  Breaux,  Shelby.  Fowler 
and  Sanford)  .  .  .  the  focus  of  all  our  efforts 
was  to  be  on  what  it  would  take  to  get  these 
new  Southern  freshmen  (sic)  to  consider  op- 
position to  the  nomination." 

Gitenstein  goes  on  to  recount  (page  277) 
that  "Sanford  agreed  soon  thereafter  to  host 
a  briefing  by  Duke  Law  professor  Walter 
Dellinger  for  other  Southern  Democrats  on 
the  implications  of  Bork's  jurisprudence." 
(56)  Did  you  indeed  participate  in  such  a 
briefing  of  Senators;  and  if  so.  (57)  which 
Senators  where  present? 

Response:  "Although  Senator  Terry  San- 
ford may  have  planned  to  host  a  briefing  for 
other  Senators,  no  such  briefing  was  ever 
held  to  my  knowledge." 

Analysis:  Contradicts  Gitenstein  book. 

Again,  someone  is  not  telling  the  whole 
story. 

Helms  Question  18;  In  question  »8,  I  asked 
you  if  "[djuring  any  of  the  [Rehnquist.  Bork 
or  Thomas)  proceedings  did  other  employees 
andor  students  of  Duke  University  assist 
you  andor  the  Judiciary  Committee — to 
which  you  respond.  "I  do  not  recall  using 
any  student  research  assistance  in  these 
matters  ...  I  have  no  specific  recollection 
of  using  any  other  university  employees 
.  .  ."   An   item   in   the   September  28.   1987, 
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Legal  Times,  correcting  an  article  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  reported  that  "Prof.  Christopher 
Schroeder  of  the  Duke  University  School  of 
Law"  played  ""a  key  role  in  Biden's  question- 
ing of  witnesses." 

(58)  What  other  employees  and/or  students 
of  Duke  University  assisted  the  Judiciary 
Committee  during  the  Bork  hearings? 

Response:  ""To  my  knowledge.  Christopher 
Schroeder  is  the  only  other  Duke  University 
staff  member,  employee  or  student  who  as- 
sisted the  Judiciary  Committee." 

Analysis:  B.esponded  with  a  non-conclusive 
answer. 

Helms  Question  19:  In  question  #9.  I  asked 
if  you  lent  "your  name  to  any  fund-raising 
appeals  or  advertisements  opposing  the  con- 
firmation of  Judge  Bork  of  Justice  Thomas." 
to  which  you  replied."  I  do  not  recall  using 
my  name  in  any  such  advertisements." 

(59)  Did  you  lend  your  name  to  any  fund- 
raising  appeals  opposing  the  confirmation  of 
Judge  Bork  of  Justice  Thomas? 

Response;  "I  have  no  recollection  of  lend- 
ing my  name  to  any  fund  raising  advertise- 
ment or  apfieal  concerning  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Thomas." 

Analysis;  Did  not  answer  full  question. 

Once  again.  Dellinger  did  not  answer  the 
question  completely.  No  response  as  to 
whether  he  lent  name  to  fundraising  appeals 
concerning  the  nomination  of  Judge  Bork. 
only  saying  he  did  not  lend  his  name  for 
fundraising  appeals  opposing  Thomas.  What 
about  Bork"?  This  was  the  second  time  this 
question  was  asked  and  the  second  time  he 
did  not  respond. 

Helms  Question  20;  In  question  #11  I  in- 
quired as  to  your  willingness  to  provide  cop- 
ies of  aH  memoranda  that  you  provided  to 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
cerning the  nominatrons  of  Chief  Justice 
Rehnquist.  Justice  Thomas  and  Judge  Bork. 
"i'ou  replied,  in  part  that.  "I  do  not  under- 
stand the  question  to  include  confidential 
legal  analysis  provided  to  a  Senator  that  was 
not  intended  for  public  distribution." 

(60)  Will  you  make  copies  of  such  memo- 
randa available  to  Senators  and  staff  with 
security  clearances  on  the  same  basis  on 
which  the  Bush  Administration  made  avail- 
able to  Democratic  Senators  confidential 
memoranda  drafted  by  its  nominees? 

Response:  ""Your  letter  includes  one  re- 
quest for  documents  that  raises  difficult  is- 
sues. You  asked  me  to  provide  "copies  of  all 
memoranda  provided  by  you  to  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  concerning  the 
nominations  of  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist.  Jus- 
tice Thomas,  and  Judge  Bork.'  I  responded 
by  submitting  one  memorandum  that  had 
been  made  public,  but  noting  that  I  did  not 
understand  your  question  to  include  con- 
fidential legal  analysis  provided  to  a  Senator 
that  was  not  intended  for  public  distribu- 
tion. I  have  assumed  that  a  legal  memoran- 
dum written  at  the  request  of  a  Senator  and 
intended  by  the  Senator  as  private  advice 
should  be  considered  confidential.  Any  deci- 
sion to  share  such  a  memorandum  with  oth- 
ers should  be  made  by  the  Senator  at  whose 
request  the  memorandum  was  written." 

Analysis;  Responded  to  question  asked. 

But  the  Committee  should  have  compelled 
him  to  provide  copies  of  requested  docu- 
ments, as  the  Committee  had  required  of 
Bush  Administration  nominees. 

Helms  Question  21;  On  September  23.  1987. 
you  testified  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  regarding  the  Bork  nomination. 
At  that  time,  by  your  own  admission,  you 
were  providing,  on  a  pro-bono  basis,  "advice" 
and  "counsel"  to  ""the  Chairman  and  the 
Democratic  Members  of  the  [Judiciary]  com- 
mittee on  this  nomination." 


(61)(a)  Prior  to  giving  your  testimony,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  your  testimony,  did  you 
make  any  public  disclosure  to  the  listening 
audience  that  you  were  an  unpaid  advisor  to 
the  Democrats  on  the  Committee? 

(62)(b)  Is  it  true  that  your  role  as  an  unpaid 
advisor  to  the  Committee  Democrats  was  not 
revealed  to  the  audience  until  Senator  Simp- 
son proceeded  with  a  line  of  questioning 
which  uncovered  your  bias? 

(63)(c)  Do  you  think  it  was  proper  for  you 
to  fail  to  disclose  your  status  with  the  Com- 
mittee prior  to  delivering  your  testimony? 

Response;  (a.  b.  and  c)  "I  would  note  that 
many  (if  not  most)  of  those  who  testified  ei- 
ther in  favor  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  nomi- 
nation had  also  given  their  advice  or  opin- 
ions either  to  members  of  the  Committee  or 
to  the  nominee.  That  did  not  and  does  not 
seem  inappropriate  to  me.  Since  the  fact 
that  I  had  advised  Senator  Biden  had  been 
prepared  statement  to  the  Committee.  My 
views  on  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent 
function  are  fully  set  out  in  the  published 
writings  I  have  furnished  to  the  Committee 
and  they  have  not  changed.  (See  my  review 
in  the  New  Republic.  December  16.  1985  and 
Dellinger  and  Morris.  "Advice  and  Consent 
to  Supreme  Court  Nominations"  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  American  Constitution.  1991 
Supplement)." 

Analysis;  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Helms  Question  22;  In  response  to  my  ques- 
tion #2  regarding  your  role  in  President  Clin- 
ton's efforts  to  overturn  the  ban  on  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military,  you  indicate  that 
you  "worked  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  efforts  to  avoid  any  judicial  decisions  that 
would  disrupt  or  pre-empt  the  interim  proc- 
ess." 

(64)  Will  you  list  and  describe  all  such  ef- 
forts by  the  Department  of  Justice  "to  avoid 
judicial  decisions."  and  (65)  provide  a  de- 
scription of  your  role  in  each  of  these  "ef- 
forts"? 

Response;  "My  work  in  the  White  House 
counsel's  office  on  the  issue  of  homosexuals 
in  the  military  consisted  of  my  consulting 
with  the  Justice  Department  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  seeking  stays  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings while  the  political  process  agreed  to  by 
the  President.  Senator  Sam  Nunn  and  the 
rest  of  the  Congressional  leadership  was 
going  forward,  and  keeping  the  Senate. 
Armed  Services  Committee  fully  informed  of 
the  status  of  those  cases." 

.\nalysis:  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Helms  Question  23;  Responding  to  question 
#3,  you  state  that  your  "own  personal  view 
[regarding  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the 
military)  is  that  the  fact  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion or  status  should  not  preclude  military 
service  except  in  circumstances  in  which 
military  effectiveness,  morale  or  unit  cohe- 
sion would  be  adversely  affected."  (66)  What 
do  you  consider  the  "circumstances  in  which 
military  effectiveness,  morale  or  unit  cohe- 
sion would  be  adversely  affected"  by  permit- 
ting homosexuals  in  the  military? 

Response;  "I  have  not  formed  an  opinion 
on  the  question  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  military  effectiveness,  morale  or  unit 
cohesion  would  be  adversely  affected  by  ho- 
mosexuals in  the  military." 

Analysis;  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Helms  Question  24:  Regarding  the  $911  pay- 
ment you  made  to  the  IRS  in  January  of  this 
year  covering  FICA  taxes  for  a  domestic  em- 
ployee for  the  period  1988-1992.  (67)  on  what 
exact  day  did  you  submit  the  $91 1  payment. 
(68)  did  you  on  that  date  hold  any  paid  or 
voluntary  position  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  (69)  were  you  aware  on  that  date 
of  Ms.  Baird's  non-payment  of  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes? 


Response;  "The  $911  payment  I  made  to  the 
IRS  was  made  on  January  24.  1993.  I  did  not 
at  the  time  hold  any  position  with  the  gov- 
ernment." 

Analysis;  Did  not  answer  full  question. 

No  response  as  to  whether  he  was  aware  of 
Ms.  Baird's  non-payment  of  FICA  taxes  at 
the  time.  Ms.  Baird's  case  of  not  paying 
FICA  taxes  arose  in  the  press  on  January  12, 
1993. 

Helms  Question  25;  (70)  Prior  to  submitting 
the  $911  payment  to  the  IRS.  did  you  seek  a 
determination  from  the  IRS  or  from  counsel 
as  to  your  tax  liability  in  this  regard,  and 
(71)  since  the  time  you  submitted  payment, 
has  the  IRS  made  any  determfnation  as  to 
your  Mtx  liability? 

Ro^onse:  "The  IRS  has  not  made  any  de- 
termination that  this  payment  was  due,  and 
it  nlay  not  have  been  due." 

Amalysis;  Responded  to  question  asked. 

Hams  Question  26;  (72)  Did  you  have  any 
correspondence  with  the  IRS  regarding  your 
situation,  and  if  so.  (73)  will  you  provide  cop- 
ies oPv  this  correspondence — including  any 
correspondence  accompanying  your  $911  pay- 
ment? 

Response:  There  was  no  correspondence;  I 
simply  sent  in  the  payment. 

Analysis;  Responded  to  question  asked. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  June  30.  1993. 
Mr.  Walter  Dellinger, 
Assistant  Attorney  General -Designate.  Office  of 

Legal     Counsel.     Department     of    Justice. 

Washington.  DC 
Dear  Professor  Dellinger;  Since  I  was 
not  given  notice  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  hearing  on  your  nomination.  I 
need  your  written  responses  to  a  number  of 
questions  related  to  the  job  of  Legal  Counsel 
in  the  Justice  Department,  a  position  which 
has  been  described  as  ""adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  Constitutional  questions."  There- 
fore, it  will  be  helpful  if  you  will  respond  to 
the  following  questions  before  the  Senate 
proceeds  further  with  your  nomination; 

1.  The  news  media  reported  that  you  draft- 
ed President  Clinton's  executive  orders  lift- 
ing various  restrictions  on  abortion.  Are 
these  reports  accurate? 

2.  Did  you  help  draft  President  Clinton's 
Executive  Order  overturning  the  ban  on  ho- 
mosexuals in  the  military,  or  otherwise  take 
any  part  in  the  President's  decision  to  issue 
such  an  order? 

3.  What  are  your  views  concerning  the  ban 
on  homosexuals  serving  in  the  military? 

4.  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  give  Congress  the  specific  and  full 
power  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces? 

5.  On  what  legal  authority  do  you  believe  a 
President,  without  specific  authorization 
from  Congress,  may  lift  the  ban  on  homo- 
sexuals serving  in  the  military? 

6.  Please  furnish  an  account  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  your  participation  in  the  confirma- 
tion proceedings  for  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nees Chief  Justice  Rehnquist.  Judge  Robert 
Bork  and  Justice  Clarence  Thomas. 

7.  During  any  of  these  proceedings,  did  you 
receive  compensation  in  any  form  from  any 
person  or  entity?  If  so.  please  list  all  such 
compensation,  the  entities  andor  persons 
providing  the  compensation  and  the  terms  of 
such  compensation. 

8.  During  any  of  these  proceedings,  did 
other  employees  andyor  students  of  Duke 
University  assist  you  andjor  the  Judiciary 
Committee;  if  so.  what  person  and/or  entity, 
if  any,  paid  for  their  services? 

9.  Did  you  lend  your  name  to  any  fund- 
raising  appeals  or  advertisements  opposing 
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the  confirmation  of  Judg-e  Berk  or  Justice 
Thomas?  If  so,  please  furnish  copies  of  those 
advertisements. 

10.  Please  list  all  Senators  to  whom  you 
provided  advice  and/or  assistance  during  con- 
firmation proceedings  of  Chief  Justice 
Rehnquist.  Justice  Thomas  and  Judge  Bork. 

U.  Will  you  provide  copies  of  all  memoran- 
dum provided  by  you  to  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  concerning  the  nomina- 
tions of  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist.  Justice 
Thomas  and  Judge  Bork? 

12.  Have  you  ever  failed  to  make  timely 
Social  Security  payments  related  to  the  em- 
ployment of  domestic  help,  or  for  any  other 
individual  for  whom  the  law  requires  such 
payments  be  made,  and  if  any  payments  were 
late,  please  indicate  the  date  on  which  such 
payments  were  made,  and  the  period  covered 
by  such  payments. 

13.  If  you  failed  to  make  timely  Social  Se- 
curity payments,  please  describe  any  distinc- 
tion between  your  conduct  in  this  respect 
and  that  of  Ms.  Zoe  Baird  and  Judge  Kimba 
Wood. 

14.  If  you  indeed  failed  to  make  timely  So- 
cial Security  payments,  who  advised  you— 
and  when  were  you  advised— of  the  need  to 
make  such  payments? 

15.  Newspapers  have  reported  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  salary  you  were  paid  last  year  by 
Duke  University,  you  received  in  excess  of 
SIOO.OOO  for  'outside  consulting  services." 
Please  identify  all  entities  and  the  amounts 
they  paid  you  for  "consulting  services"  for 
the  years  1990  to  the  present. 

16.  Do  any  of  the  entities  listed  in  #15  have 
matters  currently  pending  before  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  government?  If  so. 
please  identify  those  entities  and  the  agency 
or  agencies  before  which  such  matters  are 
pending. 

17.  At  the  Justice  Department,  will  you 
recuse  yourself  from  any  issue  or  matter  in 
which  any  entity  listed  in  #15  has  an  inter- 
est? 

Sincerely. 

Jesse  Helms. 

Department  of  Justice. 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 
Washington.  DC.  July  14.  1993. 
Hon.  Jesse  Hel.ms. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms;  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  the  questions  you  submitted  to  me. 
If  I  can  provide  any  further  information 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  at  514- 
2041.  I  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  at 
any  time  to  discuss  any  concerns  you  may 
have  and  to  discuss  my  plans,  if  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  for  the  Office  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  Dellinger. 

Responses  to  Questions  from  Senator 
Jesse  Helms 

1.  The  news  media  reported  that  you  draft- 
ed President  Clinton's  executive  orders  lift- 
ing various  restrictions  on  abortion.  Are 
these  reports  accurate'' 

Yes. 

2.  Did  you  help  draft  President  Clinton's 
Executive  Order  overturning  the  ban  on  ho- 
mosexuals in  the  military,  or  otherwise  take 
any  part  \n  the  President's  decision  to  issue 
such  an  order? 

I  was  not  involved  in  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
review  current  policy  concerning  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military.  As  far  as  I  know, 
that  review  has  not  been  completed  and  no 


order  has  been  is-sued  Before  joining  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  as  Associate  White  Hou.se 
Counsel  I  worked  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  efforts  to  avoid  any  judicial  deci- 
sions that  would  disrupt  or  pre-empt  the  in- 
terim process  that  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
President  and  relevant  Senate  leaders  on 
February  3.  1993.  I  coordinated  that  effort 
with  the  Senate  staff  with  principal  respon- 
sibility for  armed  services  matters. 

3.  What  are  your  views  concerning  the  ban 
on  homosexuals  serving  in  the  military? 

I  will  adhere  to  any  policy  adopted  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  My  own  personal 
view  is  that  the  fact  of  sexual  orientation  or 
status  should  not  preclude  military  service 
except  in  circumstances  in  which  military 
effectiveness,  morale  or  unit  cohesion  would 
be  adversely  affected. 

4.  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  give  Congress  the  specific  and  full 
power  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces? 

Yes.  See  U.S.  Const..  Article  I.  Section  8. 
Clause  14. 

5.  On  what  legal  authority  do  you  believe  a 
President,  without  specific  authorization 
from  Congress,  may  lift  the  ban  on  homo- 
sexuals .serving  in  the  military? 

As  Chief  Executive  and  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  President,  and  by  his  authority 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  military  com- 
manders, have  broad  authority  to  regulate 
military  service.  (Such  executive  authority 
is.  for  example,  the  legal  basis  for  the  exist- 
ing ban.)  Congress  may.  of  course,  override 
executive  orders  by  valid  legislation. 

6.  Please  furnish  an  account  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  your  participation  in  the  confirma- 
tion proceedings  for  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nees Chief  Justice  Rehnquist.  Judge  Robert 
Bork  and  Justice  Clarence  Thomas. 

A.  The  Confirmation  of  Chief  Justice 
Rehnquist.  I  briefed  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  original  understanding  of  the  Advice  and 
Consent  Clause  of  the  Constitution. 

B  The  Confirmation  of  Judge  Bork.  I 
briefed  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciai'y 
Committee  on  the  original  understanding  of 
the  Advice  and  Consent  Clause  and  on  the 
nominee's  writings,  and  I  reviewed  a  report 
and  analysis  of  those  writings.  My  principal 
participation  was  as  a  witness  at  the  Hear- 
ings. 

C.  The  Confirmation  of  Justice  Thomas.  I 
participated  in  one  briefing  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  natu- 
ral law.  I  was  not  otherwise  involved. 

7.  During  any  of  these  proceedings,  did  you 
receive  compensation  in  any  form  from  any 
[■erson  or  entity. 

No. 

If  so.  please  list  all  such  compensation,  the 
entities  and/or  persons  providing  the  com- 
pen.sation  and  the  terms  of  such  compensa- 
tion. 

N'A. 

8.  During  any  of  these  proceedings,  did 
other  employees  andor  students  of  Duke 
University  assist  you  andor  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciar.v  Committee;  if  so.  what  person  andor 
entity,  if  any.  paid  for  their  services? 

I  do  not  recall  using  any  student  research 
assistance  in  these  matters.  Although  I  have 
no  specific  recollection  of  using  any  other 
university  employees,  I  would  assume  that  I 
used  the  normal  secretarial  assistance  pro- 
vided by  Duke  University  for  the  profes- 
sional activities  of  law  school  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

9.  Did  you  lend  your  name  to  any  fund- 
raising  appeals  or  advertisements  opposing 
the  conformation  of  Judge  Bork  or  Justice 


Thomas?  If  so.  please  furnish  copies  of  those 
advertisements. 

I  do  not  recall  using  my  name  In  any  such 
advertisements. 

10.  Please  list  all  Senators  to  whom  you 
provided  advice  and/or  assistance  during  con- 
firmation proceedings  of  Chief  Justice 
Rehnquist.  Justice  Thomas  and  Judge  Bork. 

My  best  recollection  would  be;  Senator 
Sanford.  Senator  Mitchell.  Senator  Biden. 
Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  DeConcini.  Sen- 
ator Simon,  Senator  Leahy,  and  Senator 
HeOin. 

11.  Will  you  provide  copies  of  all  memo- 
randa provided  by  you  to  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  concerning  the  nomina- 
tions of  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist,  Justice 
Thomas  and  Judge  Bork? 

A  memorandum  I  wrote  for  Senator  Biden 
concerning  the  original  understanding  of  the 
Advice  and  Consent  Clause  was  published  In 
the  Congressional  Record  for  September  11. 
1986.  A  copy  is  attached  for  your  conven- 
ience. I  do  not  understand  the  question  to  in- 
clude confidential  legal  analysis  provided  to 
a  Senator  that  was  not  intended  for  public 
distribution. 

12.  Have  you  ever  failed  to  make  timely 
Social  Security  payments  related  to  the  em- 
ployment of  domestic  help,  or  for  any  other 
individual  for  whom  the  law  requires  such 
payments  be  made,  and  if  any  payments  were 
late,  please  indicate  the  date  on  which  such 
payments  were  made,  and  the  period  by  such 
payments. 

In  January  I  submitted  $911  to  IRS  for 
PICA  taxes  for  1988-92  that  may  or  may  not 
have  been  owed. 

13.  If  you  failed  to  make  timely  Social  Se- 
curity payments,  please  describe  any  distinc- 
tion between  your  conduct  in  this  respect 
and  that  of  Ms.  Zoe  Baird  and  Judge  Kimba 
Wood. 

I  do  not  have  sufficient  information  to  pre- 
sume to  comment  on  any  other  taxpayer.  My 
own  record  is  as  follows;  Since  1969  we  have 
had  a  series  of  four  persons  work  in  our 
house,  generally  part  time.  I  made  sure  that 
each  one  was  signed  up  with  social  security, 
and  I  regularly  paid  both  the  employers'  and 
employees'  share  of  social  security  taxes. 

The  $911  payment  I  made  in  January  was 
for  the  account  of  an  elderly  person  who 
worked  for  my  family  for  years  (and  for 
whom  I  regularly  made  timely  social  secu- 
rity payments).  In  recent  years  I  have  not 
considered  her  an  employee  for  FICA  pur- 
poses. The  money  I  give  her  ($25  or  $30  a 
week)  is  not  dependent  upon  her  providing 
any  services  and  is  basically  intended  to  sup- 
plement her  retirement  income.  Nonetheless, 
just  to  be  conservative.  I  made  the  $911  pay- 
ment and  included  with  it  $269  for  intere.sl 
and  a  late  fee  of  $233. 

14.  If  you  indeed  failed  to  make  timely  So- 
cial Security  payments,  who  advised  you- 
and  when  were  you  advised— of  the  need  to 
make  .such  payments? 

I  have  never  been  advised  of  the  need  to 
make  such  payments. 

15.  Newspapers  have  reported  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  salary  you  were  paid  last  year  by 
Duke  University,  you  received  in  excess  of 
$100,000  for  "outside  consulting  .services." 
Please  identify  all  entities  and  the  amounts 
they  paid  you  for  "consulting  services"  for 
the  years  1990  to  present 

My  readily  available  records  go  back  to 
1985  and  show  the  following  amounts  I  have 
received  for  outside  consulting  services  as 
well  as  the  entities  and  amounts  paid  I  have 
also  included  the  matters  for  which  I  was 
compensated— 

1985:  None;  1986:  None;  1987:  None;  1988; 
None;  1989:  None 
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1990;  $14,000.  Source:  The  Virginia  Hospital 
Association  for  my  Supreme  Court  brief  and 
oral  argument  in  Wilder  v.  Virginia  Hospital 
Association. 

1991;  $43,425.  Source:  Owens-Illinois.  Inc.  I 
briefed  and  argued  cases  (and  provided  stra- 
tegic analysis)  opposing  the  imposition  of 
punitive  damages  on  a  corporate  defendant 
in  a  mass  tort  case. 

1992;  $2400  Source:  Georgia-Pacific.  Inc.  I 
reviewed  a  brief  opposing  punitive  damages 
filed  by  Covington  &  Burling  on  behalf  of 
Georgia-Pacific. 

$2,000.  Source;  The  Smith.  Anderson  law 
firm  of  Raleigh.  NC.  I  reviewed  a  brief  filed 
by  the  Smith.  Anderson  firm  on  behalf  of  the 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

$15,900.  Source;  Ameritech.  Inc.  I  prepared 
a  memorandum  for  a  regional  Bell  operating 
cwpany  on  whether  Congress  could  preclude 
such  companies  from  providing  information 
services. 

$141,060.  Source;  Owens-Illinois.  Inc.  I 
briefed  and  argued  cases  (and  provided  stra- 
tegic analysis)  opposing  the  imposition  of 
punitive  damages  on  a  corporate  defendant 
in  a  mass  tort  case. 

16.  Do  any  of  the  entities  listed  in  «15  have 
matters  currently  pending  before  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government?  If  so, 
please  identify  those  entities  and  the  agency 
or  agencies  before  which  such  matters  are 
pending. 

1  would  expect  that  each  of  these  corpora- 
tions probably  has  some  matter  or  matters 
pending  before  one  or  more  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Since  I  am  no  longer 
involved  with  any  of  these  corporations.  I 
am  not  aware  of  what  those  matters  might 
be. 

17.  At  the  Justice  Department,  will  you 
recuse  yourself  from  any  issue  or  matter  in 
which  any  entity  listed  in  #15  has  an  inter- 
est? 

I  will  consult  with  the  Designated  Ethics 
Officer  of  my  agency  in  any  case  in  which 
my  participation  would  constitute  a  conflict 
of  interest  or  the  appearance  of  such  a  con- 
flict and  I  will  recuse  myself  from  any  such 
matter. 

[From  thfe  Concjressional  RecorC)— Senate. 

Sept.  11.  1986] 

Nomination  of  William  H.  Rehnquist  To  Bk 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  BiDKN.  Again.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  this  point  in  the  Record  I 
can  insert  a  longer  explanation  than  the  one 
I  am  about  to  give  about  how  in  fact  the 
Constitutional  Convention  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  President  would  be  able 
to  nominate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Choosing  Judges;  The  Framers  I.ntent 

(By  Prof.  Walter  Dellinger.  Duke  University 

School  of  Law) 

President  Reagan  and  Attorney  General 
Meese,  echoing  a  doctrine  enunciated  by 
President  Nixon,  have  boldly  suggested  that 
the  Senate  is  obliged  to  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  judicial  nominee  who  is 
not  shown  to  be  corrupt  or  professionally  un- 
qualified. They  suggest  that  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  may  take  a  judi- 
cial prospect's  philosophy  into  account,  but 
that  the  Senate  may  not.  Others  contest  this 
view  and  argue  that  the  Senate,  when  it  de- 
cides whether  to  consent  to  a  nomination,  is 
obligated  to  take  into  account  the  same 
range  of  considerations  open  to  the  Presi- 


dent, and  make  its  own  independent  deter- 
mination of  whether  confirmation  of  a  par- 
ticular nominee  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country. 

Hardly  anyone  has  bothered  to  refer  to  the 
original  understanding  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  This  is  a  significant  oversight, 
because  the  debates  over  the  drafting  of  the 
Constitution  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the 
proper  role  of  the  Senate  in  the  judicial  se- 
lection process.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
discern  the  original  understanding  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision,  the  records  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  speak  to  this  particu- 
lar question  with  unusual  clarity.  Both  the 
text  of  the  Appointments  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  debates  over  its  adoption 
strongly  suggest  that  the  Senate  was  ex- 
pected to  play  an  active  and  independent 
role  in  determining  who  should  sit  on  the  na- 
tion's judiciary. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  met  in 
Philadelphia  from  late  May  until  mid-Sep- 
tember of  the  fateful  summer  of  1787. 
Throughout  its  deliberations,  the  Conven- 
tion contemplated  that  the  national  legisla- 
ture, in  some  form  or  other,  would  play  a 
very  substantial  role  in  the  selection  of  fed- 
eral judges.  On  May  29.  1787.  the  Convention 
began  its  work  on  the  Constitution  by  tak- 
ing up  the  Virginia  Plan  introduced  by  Gov- 
ernor Randolph.  It  provided  "that  a  National 
Judiciary  be  established  ...  to  be  chosen  by 
the  National  Legislature.'  The  executive 
was.  under  this  plan,  to  have  no  role  at  all  in 
the  selection  of  judges. 

When  this  provision  came  before  the  Con- 
vention on  June  5.  several  members  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  whole  legislature 
might  be  too  numerous  a  body  to  select 
judges.  James  Wilsons  alternative  sugges- 
tion that  the  President  be  given  power  to 
choose  judges  found  almost  no  support,  how- 
ever. Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  stated  that 
he  "was  by  no  means  disposed  to  grant  so 
great  a  power  to  any  single  person.'"  James 
Madison  agreed  that  the  legislature  was  too 
large  a  body,  but  stated  that  "he  was  not 
satisfied  with  referring  the  appointment  to 
the  Executive.  "  He  was  "rather  inclined  to 
give  it  to  the  Senatorial  branch  "  of  the  leg- 
islature, a  group  "sufficiently  stable  and 
independent"  to  provide  "deliberate  judg- 
ments." 

One  week  later,  on  June  13.  Madison  ren- 
dered his  inclination  into  a  formal  motion 
that  the  power  of  appointing  judges  be  given 
exclusively  to  the  Senate,  rather  than  to  the 
legislature  as  a  whole.  This  motion  was 
adopted  "nem.icon.'— without  any  objection. 
On  June  19.  the  Convention  formally  adopt- 
ed, as  its  wpfTcing  draft,  the  Virginia  Plan 
which  thus  provided  that  a  "national  Judici- 
ary "  be  established,  the  "Judges  of  which  to 
be  appointed  by  the  second  Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional LegislatAirfi" 

July  was  spent  reviewing  every  position  of 
the  draft.  On  thjB  18th.  the  Convention  recon- 
sidered and  reaffirmed  its  earlier  decision  to 
grant  the  Senate  the  exclusive  power  of  ap- 
pointing Judges.  James  Wilson  again  moved 
"that  the  judges  be  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive. '  His  motion  was  defeated,  six  states  to 
two.  after  delegates  offered  "solid  reasons 
against  leaving  the  appointment  to  the  Exec- 
utive" as  Bedford  of  Delaware  put  it.  Luther 
Martin  of  Maryland,  stating  that  he  "was 
strenuous  for  an  appointment  by  the  2nd 
branch."  argued  that  ""being  taken  from  all 
the  States,  (the  Senate]  would  be  best  in- 
formed of  character  and  most  capable  of 
making  a  fit  choice.'"  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut concurred,  "adding  that  the  Judges 
ought  to  be  diffused,  which  would  be  more 


likely  to  be  attended  to  by  the  2d  branch 
[the  Senate],  than  by  the  Executive."  A  com- 
promise proposal  suggested  by  Ghorum  of 
Massachusetts  to  provide  for  appointment  by 
the  executive  "by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent"  of  the  Senate  failed  on  a  tie  vote, 
apparently  without  much  discussion. 

The  issue  was  considered  once  again  on 
July  21.  and  Convention  once  again  re- 
affirmed exclusive  Senate  appointment  of 
judges,  and  rejected  executive  appointment, 
this  time  by  a  vote  of  six  states  to  three, 
after  a  debate  in  which  George  Mason  at- 
tacked the  idea  of  executive  appointment  as 
a  "dangerous  precedent.  It  might  even  give 
him  an  inOuence  over  the  Judiciary  depart- 
ment itself."  As  rephrased  by  the  Committee 
on  Detail,  the  provision  in  the  draft  con- 
stitution read.  "The  Senate  of  the  U.S.  shall 
have  power  to  .  .  .  appoint  .  .  .  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court."  Thus  the  matter  stood 
until  the  closing  days  of  the  Convention. 

On  September  4.  less  than  two  wefeks  be- 
fore the  Convention's  work  was  done.'  a  Com- 
mittee of  Five  reported  out  several  provi- 
sions on  matters  that  had  been  postponed, 
including  sections  dealing  with  how  the 
President  should  be  chosen  and  how  various 
officers  should  be  appointed.  The  Commit- 
tee's draft  provided  for  the  first  time  that 
the  President  should  have  any  role  at  all  in 
the  selection  of  judges;  "The  President  shall 
nominate  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  "  Giving  the  President 
the  power  to  nominate  judges  was  not  seen 
as  ousting  the  Senate  from  a  central  role; 
Governeur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  para- 
phrased the  new  provision  as  one  giving  to 
the  Senate  the  power  "to  appoint  Judges 
nominated  to  them  by  the  President."  With 
little  discussion,  and  without  dissent,  the 
Convention  adopted  this  reworked  provision 
giving  the  President  the  power,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Senate,  to  nominate  judges,  and 
the  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
appoint.  The  Convention  having  repeatedly 
and  decisively  rejected  the  idea  that  the 
President  should  have  the  exclusive  power  to 
select  judges  could  not  possibly  have  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  Senate  to  a  ministerial 
role. 

President  Nixon,  in  the  course  of  his  un- 
successful 1970  effort  to  persuade  the  Senate 
to  confirm  G.  Harrold  Carswell.  asserted  the 
doctrine  that  the  President  is  "the  one  per- 
son entrusted  by  the  Constitution  with  the 
power  of  appointment"  and  that  his  will 
should  not  be  "frustrated  by  those  who  wish 
to  substitute  their  own  philosophy  or  subjec- 
tive judgment.  This  erroneous  notion  has 
now  been  echoed  by  President  Reagan's  as- 
sertion that  the  President  has  the  "right"  to 
"choose  Federal  judges  who  share  his  judi- 
cial philosophy  "  and  that  the  Senate  is 
somehow  bound  to  confirm  these  choices  ""so 
long  as  they  are  qualified  by  character  and 
competence  "  These  statements  are  simply 
inconsistent  with  both  the  text  and  the 
original  intent  of  the  Appointments  Clause. 
The  reasons  given  by  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  for  making  the  selec- 
tion of  judges  a  joint  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  are  as  cogent  today  as 
they  were  in  1787.  The  framers  objected  to 
giving  the  power  of  appointment  to  a  ""single 
individual"  and  understood  that  the  goal  of 
having  a  diverse  judiciary  would  be  advanced 
by  having  the  Senate,  which  contains  mem- 
bers from  every  state,  play  a  substantial  role 
in  determining  who  should  sit  on  the  bench. 
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U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  July  29.  1993 
Mr  Walter  Dellincer. 

/|j5i.sfan(  .Attorney  General  Designate.  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Professor  Dellincer.  Your  July  14 
response  to  my  letter  of  June  30  appears  to 
disclose  some  lapses  of  memory  on  your  part. 

As  you  recall.  I  requested,  in  question  #6  of 
my  letter,  that  you  "furnish  an  account  of 
the  full  extent  of  your  participation  in  the 
confirmation  proceedings  for  Supreme  Court 
nominees  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist.  Judge 
Robert  Bork  and  Justice  Clarence  Thomas." 

Regarding  Judge  Bork.  you  reply:  "The 
Confirmation  of  Judge  Bork.  I  briefed  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  the  original  understanding  of  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  Clause  and  on  the  nomi- 
nee's writings,  and  I  reviewed  a  report  and 
analysis  of  those  writings.  My  principal  par- 
ticipation was  as  a  witriess  at  the  Hearings. 
(emphasis  mine) 

However,  according  to  credible  published 
accounts  of  the  confirmation  proceedings  of 
Judge  Bork.  your  role  was  in  fact  much  more 
extensive,  and  that,  among  other  activities, 
you: 

.\ssisted  in  the  recruitment  of  law  school 
deans  and  professors  to  oppose  the  Bork 
nomination: 

Helped  arrange  six  panels  of  anti-Bork  wit- 
nesses for  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings; 

Role-played  Judge  Bork  in  reverse-murder 
board  session(s)  during  which  the  Chairman 
honed  his  lines  of  questioning  for  the  hear- 
ings; 

On  occasion,  functioned  as  a  press  spokes- 
man on  behalf  of  the  anti-Bork  effort;  and 

Served  on  an  advisory  board  of  academics 
who  advised  the  Chairman  throughout  the 
confirmation  proceedings. 

So  that  Senators  may  have  an  accurate 
and  complete  picture  of.  again,  the  full  ex- 
lent  of  your  involvement  in  the  confirmation 
proceedings  of  Judge  Robert  Bork.  and  so  as 
to  clarify  your  position  on  a  number  of  is- 
sues, some  of  which  were  raised  during  the 
Bork  confirmation  proceedings,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  have  your  responses  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions. 

1.  Assummg  that  you  have  read,  or  are 
aware  of.  the  book  "Matters  of  Principle." 
by  Mark  Gitenstein.  who  was  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  during 
lis  consideration  of  the  Bork  nomination.  I 
presume  that  you  have  noted  on  page  60.  Mr. 
Gitenstein  describes  "an  advisory  committee 
of  distinguished  lawyers  and  academics  who 
would  advise  [Judiciary  Chairman  Biden]  on 
the  nomination:  Ken  Bass.  Washington 
superlawyer  (sic)  Clark  Clifford.  Prof.  Walter 
Dellinger.  and  Prof.  Philip  Kurland." 

Were  you  in  fact,  part  of  this  "advisory 
committee."  and.  if  so,  on  how  many  occa- 
sions did  you  participate  in  meetings  of  all 
or  part  of  this  "advisory  committee?" 

2.  On  pages  160-161  of  his  book.  Mr 
Gitenstein  details  your  role  in  the  effort^-co- 
ordmated  by  Ricki  Seidman  of  People  for  the 
American  Way  and  William  Taylor  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights — to 
recruit  law  school  deans  and  constitutional 
law  professors  to  oppose  the  Bork  nomina- 
tion. 

Gitenstein  suggests  that  in  this  effort, 
"one  of  the  greatest  assets  [Seidman  and 
Taylor]  had"  was  the  opposition  by  you  and 
two  other  professors,  all  three  of  whom 
Gitenstein  refers  to  as  "Biden  advisors."  The 
book  also  relates  that  prior  to  circulating  an 
anti-Bork  letter  among  the  nation's  law  pro- 
fessors. Seidman  "negotiated  the  text  of  a 


letter  acceptable  to"  you  and  the  two  other 
"advisors." 

(a)  Is  Mr  Gitenstein's  account  of  your  role 
in  recruiting  of  law  school  deans  and  profes- 
sors to  oppose  Bork  accurate? 

(b)  Did  you  assist  in  recruiting  deans  and 
professors  in  any  other  manner  than  is  cited 
in  Mr.  Gitenstein's  book?  If  so,  how? 

3.  On  page  188  of  his  book,  Mr.  Gitenstein 
reports  that  "Biden  also  was  personally  in- 
volved, with  Schroeder's  and  Dellinger's  as- 
sistance, in  arranging  six  panels  of  academ- 
ics who  were  expert  on  particular  aspects  of 
Bork's  jurisprudence  or  who  could  address 
anti-Bork  arguments  " 

Did  you  in  fact  assist  in  arranging  panels 
of  witnesses?  If  so,  please  provide  the  list  of 
individuals  who  comprised  these  panels. 

4.  According  to  Mr.  Gitenstein  (page  209). 
you  were  part  of  the  "team"  which  helped 
prepare  Chairman  Biden  for  the  Bork  hear- 
ings during  the  two  weekends  prior  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings.  Also,  accord- 
ing to  an  October  12.  1987  report  in  Legal 
Times,  you  "prepped  the  chairman  for  his 
big  test." 

Did  you  participate  in  these  andor  other 
efforts  to  prepare  Chairman  Biden  for  the 
hearings?  If  so.  please  describe  the  extent  of 
your  participation. 

5.  Mr.  Gitenstein  also  reports  (pages  209- 
210)  that  you  "played"  Bork  in  "a  sort  of  re- 
verse murder  board"  during  which  the  Chair- 
man could  try  out  his  lines  of  questions.  Did 
you  play  Judge  Bork  in  rehearsaUs)  staged 
for  the  Chairman? 

6.  On  pages  194-195.  Mr  Gitenstein  docu- 
ments the  production  of.  and  dissemination 
of.  the  so-called  "Biden  Report."  Is  this  the 
report  you  say  you  "reviewed"  In  response  to 
question  #6'' 

7.  Gitenstein  writes  (page  195)  that  you  (as 
well  as  others)  were  described  to  the  public 
as  having  "supported  wholeheartedly  the 
substance  of  the  views  expressed  [in  the  re- 
port)." 

Is  Mr.  Gitenstein's  account  in  this  regard 
accurate?  If  so.  were  you  aware,  prior  to  its 
publication,  that  you  would  be  so  associated 
with  this  report? 

8.  Mr.  Gitenstein  also  reports  (page  195) 
that  "[tjthe  plan  [for  disseminating  the 
Biden  Report)  yvas  to  avoid  complicating  the 
fairness  issue  by  having  Biden.  or  anyone 
speaking  for  him  to  the  pre.ss  .  .  .  direct  re- 
porters to  Tribe.  Abrams.  Dellinger  and 
Clifford.  Tribe  and  Dellinger  did  a  number  of 
television  and  radio  interviews." 

Did  you.  pursuant  to  this  "plan."  grant 
television  and  radio  interviews  regarding  the 
•'Biden  Report?" 

9.  The  August  12.  1991.  edition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Law  Bulletin  reported  your  par- 
ticipation in  a  debate  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Women  Lawyers,  and 
stated   that   "Dellinger  wrote  the  so-called 

Biden  Book'  that  contributed  to  the  down- 
fall of  nominee  Robert  Bork   " 

Did  you  write  all— or  any  part — of  the 
"Biden  Book"  or  "Biden  Report"? 

10.  As  noted  above,  in  response  to  my  in- 
quiry about  the  "full  extent  "  of  your  partici- 
pation in  the  confirmation  proceedings  for 
Judge  Bork.  you  replied  "I  briefed  the  Chair- 
man ...  on  the  original  understanding  of 
the  Advice  and  Consent  Clause  and  on  the 
nominees  writings  .  .  .." 

However,  on  page  210  of  his  book.  Mr. 
Gitenstein  suggests  that  during  "those  hours 
of  preparation  before  the  hearings."'  you  also 
briefed  the  Chairman  on  the  "unenumerated 
rights"  argument  of  Constitutional  law.  Is 
this  report  accurate,  and  are  there  any  other 
issues  on  which  you  briefed  the  Chairman 


but  which  you  failed  to  mention  in  your  July 
14  response? 

11.  On  pages  24-25.  Gitenstein  recounts  a 
conference  call  he  contends  was  set  up  for 
Chairman  Biden  with  you  and  other  attor- 
neys so  that  the  Chairman  could  "be  brought 
up  to  speed  quickly  on  Powell  and  Bork." 
that  during  the  conference  call  you  "ex- 
plained the  particular  role  Powell  had  played 
in  frustrating  the  Reagan  Administration's 
agenda  on  the  social  issues."  and  that  you 
""got  into  a  long  discussion  of  Bork's  atti- 
tude toward  Roe  v.  Wade  and  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  privacy." 

Did  Mr.  Gitenstein  accurately  characterize 
these  portions  of  the  conference  call?  In  your 
opinion,  what  were  the  specific  issues  on 
which  Powell  frustrated  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's agenda,  and  how  did  he  accom- 
plish this? 

12.  According  to  Mr.  Gitenstein  (page  25). 
the  Chairman  and  you  "engaged  in  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  role  of  the  Senate  in  the 
confirmation  process."'  On  page  317.  the  au- 
thor credits  you  with  "the  idea  after  the 
Powell  resignation,  for  Biden  to  seek  con- 
sultations with  (the  Administration]." 

What  do  you  see  as  the  Senate's  role  in  the 
confirmation  process,  and  what  are  the  Ad- 
ministration's obligations  to  participate  in 
consultations  with  the  Senate,  including 
precedents? 

13.  On  page  45  of  his  book.  Mr.  Gitenstein 
writes.  "[A)s  Biden  and  his  advisors  strug- 
gled with  how  the  Senate  ought  to  respond 
to  Reagan's  nomination  of  Bork,  Dellinger 
and  Kurland  kept  reminding  us  of  how  the 
Senate  had  reacted  to  similar  initiatives  by 
Jackson  and  Roosevelt." 

In  your  opinion,  what  were  the  "similar 
initiatives"  by  Jackson  and  Roosevelt,  and 
how  did  the  Senate  respond  to  these  initia- 
tives? 

14.  At  the  meeting  referred  to  on  pages  60 
and  61,  Mr.  Gitenstein  says  it  was  decided 
that  ""Within  two  weeks  [the  Chairman] 
would  deliver  a  lengthy  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  making  the  case  that,  in  circumstances 
like  the  Bork  nomination,  it  was  appropriate 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  the  nominee's  ju- 
dicial philosophy." 

When  is  it  appropriate,  in  your  opinion,  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  a  nominee's  judicial 
philosophy.  Has  your  view  on  this  changed  at 
all  since  the  time  you  advised  the  Chairman 
on  the  Bork  nomination? 

15.  In  your  response  to  question  #6.  you 
suggest,  that  aside  from  your  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  your  role  was  merely  in 
the  nature  of  support  staff.  Did  you  ever 
write  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  oppos- 
ing the  Bork  nomination?  If  so,  please  pro- 
vide copies  of  all  such  correspondence. 

16.  In  question  «10  I  asked  you  to  "'[p]lease 
list  all  Senators  to  whom  you  provided  ad- 
vice and  or  assistance  during  the  confirma- 
tion proceedings  of  (Rehnquist,  Thomas  and 
Bork)."  You  reply  that  ""(mjy  best  recollec- 
tion would  be:  Senator  Saiiford,  Senator 
Mitchell,  Senator  Biden,  Senator  Kennedy, 
Senator  DeConcini,  Senator  Simon,  Senator 
Leahy,  and  Senator  Heflin." 

Did  you  draft,  review  or  offer  counsel  on 
all  or  any  part  of  Senator  Kennedy's  "Robert 
Bork's  America"'  floor  statement? 

17.  On  page  276.  Mr.  Gitenstein  writes  "the 
fate  of  the  Bork  nomination  rested  with 
Southern  Democrats,  especially  five  fresh- 
men Democrats  elected  the  year  before  (Gra- 
ham. Breaux.  Shelby.  Fowler  and  Sanford) 
.  .  .  the  focus  of  all  our  efforts  was  to  be  on 
what  it  would  take  to  get  these  new  South- 
ern freshman  (sic)  to  consider  opposition  to 
the  nomination. 
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Gitenstein  goes  on  to  recount  (page  277) 
that  "Sanford  agreed  soon  thereafter  to  host 
a  briefing  by  Duke  Law  professor  Walter 
Dellinger  for  other  Southern  Democrats  on 
the  implications  of  Bork"s  jurisprudence." 
Did  you  indeed  participate  in  such  a  briefing 
of  Senators;  and  if  so,  which  Senators  where 
present? 

18.  In  question  #8.  I  asked  you  if  "[djuring 
any  of  the  [Rehnquist.  Bork  or  Thomas]  pro- 
ceedings did  other  employees  andor  students 
of  Duke  University  assist  you  and/or  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee"— to  which  you  respond. 
"I  do  not  recall  using  any  student  research 
assistance  in  these  matters  ...  I  have  no 
specific  recollection  of  using  any  other  uni- 
versity employees.  .  .  ."  An  item  in  the  Sep- 
tember 28.  1987.  Legal  Times,  correcting  an 
article  of  September  21.  reported  that  ""Prof. 
Christopher  Schroeder  of  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law"  played  "a  key  role  in 
Biden's  questioning  of  witnesses." 

What  other  employees  and/or  students  of 
Duke  University  assisted  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee during  the  Bork  hearings? 

19.  In  question  #9.  I  asked  if  you  lent  "your 
name  to  any  fund-raising  appeals  or  adver- 
tisements opposing  the  confirmation  of 
Judge  Bork  or  Justice  Thomas.  "  to  which 
you  replied.  ""I  do  not  recall  using  my  name 
in  any  such  advertisements." 

Did  you  lend  your  name  to  any  fund-rais- 
ing appeals  opposing  the  confirmation  of 
Judge  Bork  or  Justice  Thomas? 

20.  In  question  #11  I  inquired  as  to  your 
willingness  to  provide  copies  of  all  memo- 
randa that  you  provided  to  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  concerning  the  nomi- 
nations of  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist.  Justice 
Thomas  and  Judge  Bork.  You  replied,  in  part 
that.  ""I  do  not  understand  the  question  to 
include  confidential  legal  analysis  provided 
to  a  Senator  that  was  not  intended  for  public 
distribution." 

Will  you  make  copies  of  such  memoranda 
available  to  Senators  and  staff  with  security 
clearances  on  the  same  basis  on  which  the 
Bush  Administration  made  available  to 
Democratic  Senators  confidential  memo- 
randa drafted  by  its  nominees? 

21.  On  September  23.  1987.  you  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  regard- 
ing the  Bork  nomination.  At  that  time,  by 
your  own  admission,  you  were  providing,  on 
a  pro-bono  basis,  ""advice"  and  "counsel"  to 
"the  Chairman  and  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  [Judiciary]  committee  on  this  nomi- 
nation." 

(a)  Prior  to  giving  your  testimony,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  your  testimony,  did  you 
make  any  public  disclosure  to  the  listening 
audience  that  you  were  an  unpaid  advisor  to 
the  Democrats  on  the  committee? 

(b)  Is  it  true  that  your  role  as  an  unpaid 
advisor  to  the  committee  Democrats  was  not 
revealed  to  the  audience  until  Senator  Simp- 
son proceeded  with  a  line  of  questioning 
which  uncovered  your  bias? 

(c)  Do  you  think  it  was  proper  for  you  to 
fail  to  disclose  your  status  with  the  Commit- 
tee prior  to  delivering  your  testimony? 

22.  In  response  to  my  question  #2  regarding 
your  role  in  President  Clinton's  efforts  to 
overturn  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  mili- 
tary, you  indicate  that  you  "worked  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  efforts  to  avoid 
any  judicial  decisions  that  would  disrupt  or 
pre-empt  the  interim  process." 

Will  you  list  and  describe  all  such  efforts 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  "to  avoid  judi- 
cial decisions,"  and  provide  a  description  of 
your  role  in  each  of  these  ""efforts"'? 

23.  Responding  to  question  #3,  you  state 
that  your  "own  personal  view  [regarding  the 


ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  military]  is  that 
the  fact  of  sexual  orientation  or  status 
should  not  preclude  military  service  except 
in  circumstances  in  which  military  effective- 
ness, morale  or  unit  cohesion  would  be  ad- 
versely affected."  What  do  you  consider  the 
■circumstances  in  which  military  effective- 
ness, morale  or  unit  cohesion  would  be  ad- 
versely affected"  by  permitting  homosexuals 
in  the  military? 

24.  Regarding  the  $911  payment  you  made 
to  the  IRS  in  January  of  this  year  covering 
FICA  taxes  for  a  domestic  employee  for  the 
period  1988-1992.  on  what  exact  day  did  you 
submit  the  J911  payment,  di^  you  on  that 
date  hold  any  paid  or  voluntary  position 
with  the  Federal  government,  and  were  you 
aware  on  that  date  of  Mr.  Baird's  non-pay- 
ment of  Social  Security  taxes? 

25.  Prior  to  submitting  the  $911  payment  to 
the  IRS.  did  you  seek  a  determination  from 
the  IRS  or  from  counsel  as  to  your  tax  liabil- 
ity in  this  regard,  and  since  the  time  you 
submitted  payment,  has  the  IRS  made  any 
determination  as  to  your  tax  liability? 

26.  Did  you  have  any  correspondence  with 
the  IRS  regarding  your  situation,  and  if  so, 
will  you  provide  copies  of  this  correspond- 
ence—including any  correspondence  accom- 
panying your  $911  payment? 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  I  will  ap- 
preciate complete  and  timely  responses  to 
these  inquiries. 
Sincerely. 

Jesse  Helms. 

August  2. 1993. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  I  received  your  let- 
ter of  July  29.  1993  shortly  before  5:00  p.m.  on 
Friday.  July  30.  1993.  In  my  July  14.  1993  re- 
sponse to  your  earlier  letter  of  June  30.  I  an- 
swered all  of  your  questions  fully  to  the  best 
of  my  recohection. 

In  your  letter  of  June  30.  you  asked  about 
my  participation  in  the  confirmation  proc- 
esses for  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist.  Judge 
Bork  and  Justice  Thomas.  I  stated  with  re- 
spect to  the  nomination  of  Judge  Bork  that 
""I  briefed  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  the  original  understand- 
ing of  the  Advice  and  Consent  Clause  and  on 
the  nominee's  writings.  My  principal  partici- 
pation was  as  a  witness  at  the  Hearings."  I 
believe  this  remains  a  fair  statement  of  my 
activities.  In  your  letter  of  July  29.  you  ask 
a  number  of  specific  questions  concerning 
my  discussions  with  the  Chairman.  Those 
discussions  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  ear- 
lier answer.  I  did  meet  with  a  group  infor- 
mally called  ""advisors"  on  three  or  four  oc- 
casions; my  role  was  to  discuss  the  nomi- 
nee's writings,  which  cover,  among  other 
matters,  unenumerated  rights.  In  a  con- 
ference call  shortly  after  Justice  Powell's 
resignation,  I  discussed  the  nominee's 
writings  in  the  context  of  the  cases  in  which 
Powell  had  cast  a  dispositive  vote.  To  my 
knowledge,  Christopher  Schroeder  is  the 
only  other  Duke  University  staff  member, 
employee  or  student  who  assisted  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
lending  my  name  to  any  fund  raising  adver- 
tisement or  appeal  concerning  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Thomas. 

Other  questions  in  your  latest  letter  are 
based  on  inaccurate  premises.  I  did  not  play 
Judge  Bork  in  practice  sessions.  I  did  not 
draft,  review  or  offer  comments  on  any 
statement  by  Senator  Kennedy.  Although 
Senator  Terry  Sanford  may  have  planned  to 
host  a  briefing  for  other  Senators,  no  such 


briefing  was  ever  held  to  my  knowledge.  I  do 
not  specifically  recall  having  repruited  law 
school  deans  and  professors  to  sign  a  letter 
concerning  the  nomination,  though  I  may 
have  signed  the  letter  circulating  a  draft  or 
signed  the  letter  itself.  I  was  not  responsible 
for  selecting  or  scheduling  panels  of  wit- 
nesses, though  Senator  Biden's  staff  did  in- 
formally consult  me  about  my  opinion  of  a 
few  proposed  witnesses.  I  did  not  write  any 
part  of  the  "Biden  Report"  or  "Biden  Book;" 
I  did.  as  I  noted,  review  the  report.  I  never 
functioned  as  a  press  spokesman  for  anyone. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  making  any  com- 
ments about  initiatives  by  Presidents  Jack- 
son or  Roosevelt. 

With  respect  to  other  matters  that  you 
raise  in  your  latest  letter.  I  would  note  that 
many  (if  not  most)  of  those  who  testified  ei- 
ther in  favor  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  nomi- 
nation had  also  given  their  advice  or  opin- 
ions either  to  members  of  the  Committee  or 
to  the  nominee.  That  did  not  and  does  not 
seem  inappropriate  to  me.  Since  the  fact 
that  I  had  advised  Senator  Biden  had  been 
widely  reported,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
mention  it  in  my  prepared  statement  to  the 
Committee.  My  views  on  the  Senate's  advice 
and  consent  function  are  fully  set  out  in  the 
published  writings  I  have  furnished  to  the 
Committee  and  they  have  not  changed.  [See 
my  review  in  The  New  Republic.  December 
16.  1985  and  Dellinger  &  Morris.  "Advice  and 
Consent  to  Supreme  Court  Nominations"'  En- 
cyclopedia of  the  American  Constitution, 
1991  Supplement).  The  $911  payment  I  made 
to  the  IRS  was  made  on  January  24.  1993. 
There  was  no  correspondence:  I  simply  sent 
in  the  payment.  The  IRS  has  not  made  any 
determination  that  this  payment  was  due. 
and  it  may  not  have  been  due.  I  did  not  at 
the  time  hold  any  position  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

My  work  in  the  White  House  counsel's  of- 
fice on  the  issue  of  homosexuals  in  the  mili- 
tary consisted  of  my  consulting  with  the 
Justice  Department  about  the  possibility  of 
seeking  stays  of  judicial  proceedings  while 
the  political  process  agreed  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Senator  Nunn  and  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
gressional leadership  was  going  forward,  and 
keeping  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee fully  informed  of  the  status  of  those 
cases.  I  have  not  formed  an  opinion  on  the 
question  of  the  circumstances  in  which  mili- 
tary effectiveness,  morale  or  unit  cohesion 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  homosexuals 
in  the  military. 

Your  letter  includes  one  request  for  docu- 
ments that  raises  difficult  issues.  You  asked 
me  to  provide  ""copies  of  all  memoranda  pro- 
vided by  you  to  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  concerning  the  nominations  of 
Chief  Justice  Rehnquist.  Justice  Thomas  and 
Judge  Bork."  I  responded  by  submitting  one 
memorandum  that  had  been  made  public,  but 
noting  that  I  did  not  understand  your  ques- 
tion to  include  confidential  legal  analysis 
provided  to  a  Senator  that  was  not  intended 
for  public  distribution.  I  have  assumed  that 
a  legal  memorandum  written  at  the  request 
of  a  Senator  and  intended  by  the  Senator  as 
private  advice  should  be  considered  confiden- 
tial. Any  decision  to  share  such  a  memoran- 
dum with  others  should  be  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator at  whose  request  the  memorandum  was 
written.  As  I  noted  in  response  to  your  first 
letter,  my  best  recollection  is  that  I  have  ad- 
vised Senators  Mitchell.  Biden.  Kennedy. 
DeConcini.  Simon.  Leahy,  and  Heflin.  and 
former  Senator  Sanford.  Any  request  for 
memoranda  should  be  directed  to  those  Sen- 
ators. 

Senator  Helms,  as  I  have  noted  before,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  at  any 
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time.  I  believe  that  we  have  only  met  once 
(when  North  Carolina's  1993  NCAA  Cham- 
pionship basketball  team  was  invited  to  the 
White  House  a  few  months  ago).  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  sit  down  and  discuss  with  you 
any  concerns  you  might  have  about  my  nom- 
ination. Your  office  may  reach  me  at  514-2041 
or  at  any  time  through  the  Justice  Com- 
mand Center.  514-3000. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  Dellincek 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
advise  people  on  my  side  who  wish  to 
speak  on  this,  they  should  get  over 
here  as  quickly  as  they  can. 

If  no  one  seeks  the  floor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
with  the  time  being  charged  to  neither 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Repub- 
lican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
I  voted  eigainst  invoking  cloture  on  the 
nomination  of  Walter  Dellinger  to  be 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel.  Later  today.  I 
will  vote  against  the  Dellinger  nomina- 
tion. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  do  not  question  Professor 
Dellinger's  legal  or  intellectual  abili- 
ties, which  are  considerable.  Nor  do  I 
question  his  integrity,  though  my  col- 
leagues from  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Helms  and  Senator  Faircloth,  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  professor  has 
not  been  candid  about  his  role  in  the 
well-orchestrated  effort  to  defeat  the 
nomination  of  Robert  Bork. 

My  concerns.  Mr.  President,  are  not 
with  Professor  Dellinger  himself,  but 
rather  with  the  way  his  nomination 
has  been  handled,  or  more  accurately, 
mishandled. 

THE  BLUE  SLIP  POLICY 

My  first  concern  involves  the  so- 
called    blue    slip    policy.    My    distin- 


guished colleague  from  Delaware.  Sen- 
ator BiDEN.  outlined  this  policy  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  a  letter  to 
President  Bush  on  June  6.  1989.  By  the 
terms  of  Senator  Biden's  own  letter, 
this  policy  appears  to  apply  to  all 
nominations — not  just  judicial  nomina- 
tions, not  just  Republican  nominees, 
but  all  nominations,  including  nomina- 
tions for  posts  within  the  Justice  De- 
partment, such  as  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  position. 

As  Senator  Biden  said  in  his  letter  to 
President  Bush:  "I  am  writing  today  to 
apprise  you  of  the  blue  slip  policy  I  re- 
cently announced,  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
all  "—I  repeat,  all— "nominations  from 
this  point  forward." 

Under  the  Biden  policy,  the  return  of 
a  negative  blue  slip  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant factor  to  be  weighed  by  the  com- 
mittee in  its  evaluation  of  a  judicial 
nominee,  but  it  is  not  conclusive. 

According  to  the  policy,  what  will 
kill  a  nomination  after  the  return  of  a 
negative  blue  slip  is  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  "consult  with  both 
home  State  Senators  prior  to  submit- 
ting the  nomination  to  the  Senate,  if 
such  good  faith  consultation  has  not 
taken  place,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  treat  the  return  of  a  negative  blue 
slip  by  a  home  State  Senator  as  dis- 
positive and  the  nominee  will  not  be 
considered." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  my 
words.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Senator  Biden. 

Now,  I  know  that  my  colleague  from 
Delaware  claims  a  narrow  reading  of 
his  own  blue  slip  policy,  arguing  that  it 
applies  only  to  judicial  nominees,  but 
if  that  is  the  case,  why  were  the  blue 
slips  sent  to  the  two  Senators  from 
North  Carolina  in  the  first  place?  For 
fun?  For  their  reading  value? 

Both  Senators  Helms  and  Faircloth 
returned  negative  blue  slips  on  the 
Dellinger  nomination  and  Senator 
Biden.  under  his  own  policy,  had  every 
right  to  continue  moving  forward  with 
the  nomination  despite  the  negative 
slips. 

But  more  importantly,  the  adminis- 
tration failed  to  consult  with  either 
Senator  Helms  or  Senator  Faircloth 
before  submitting  the  Dellinger  nomi- 
nation to  the  Senate.  In  fact,  neither 
Senator  was  personally  consulted  prior 
to  the  confirmation  hearing. 

Under  Senator  Biden's  own  policy,  at 
least  as  I  read  it,  this  failure  to  consult 
both  home  State  Senators  should  end 
consideration  of  the  Dellinger  nomina- 
tion. Case  closed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  this 
town  long  enough  to  know  that  the 
double  standard,  like  the  Cherry  Blos- 
som Festival,  is  a  venerable  Washing- 
ton tradition.  But  this  is  one  double 
standard  we  should  not  let  slide  by. 

If  the  Biden  blue  slip  policy  was  good 
enough  for  the  Bush  administration,  it 


should  be  good  enough  for  the  Clinton 
administration  as  well. 

ADVICE  AND  CON.SENT 

Mr.  President,  my  second  concern  in- 
volves the  appointment  of  Professor 
Dellinger  as  an  Acting  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  when  his  nomination  was 
still  pending  before  the  Senate.  In  the 
past,  individuals  have  been  appointed 
to  acting  positions  within  the  Federal 
Government,  but  these  appointments 
have  almost  always  occurred  before  the 
nominations  were  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  or  after  consultation  with  those 
Senators  who  had  previously  expressed 
an  interest  in  the  nomination. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  someone  like  Professor 
Dellinger  has  been  appointed  to  an  act- 
ing position,  even  though  his  nomina- 
tion is  controversial  within  the  Senate, 
and  after  the  administration  had  failed 
to  secure  his  confirmation  prior  to  the 
August  recess. 

In  fact,  when  explaining  Professor 
Dellinger's  appointment  to  an  acting 
position,  a  Justice  Department  spokes- 
person smugly  said: 

We  were  tired  of  waiting  for  the  Senate,  so 
we  went  ahead  and  appointed  him. 

Well,  maybe  they  are  tired  waiting 
for  the  Senate.  We  may  be  tired  wait- 
ing for  them  one  of  these  days. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  the  Justice 
Department  has  forgotten  about  the 
advice  and  consent  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Article  II,  section  2  requires 
the  Senate  to  provide  its  advice  and 
consent  to  certain  Pre^dential  ap- 
pointments, including  nominations  for 
top  Justice  Department  jobs.  The  ad- 
vice and  consent  power  serves  as  an  im- 
portant check  on  the  unrestrained 
power  of  the  President  to  appoint  im- 
portant executive  branch  officials.  The 
Senate  should  jealously  guard  this 
power  and  not  give  it  up  without  a 
fight. 

If  a  controversial  Republican  nomi- 
nee like  Bill  Lucas  had  been  appointed 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Civil  Rights  while  his  nomination  was 
still  pending  in  the  Senate,  or  if  John 
Tower  had  been  appointed  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  there  would  have 
been  howls  of  outrage  from  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  probably  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  too. 

The  advice  and  consent  power  is  that 
important.  It  is  not  a  Republican 
power  or  a  Democrat  power,  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional power  vested  in  the  Senate 
and  it  is  in  the  Senate's  interest  to  en- 
sure that  no  administration.  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  can  do  a  constitu- 
tional end-run  with  impunity. 

LEARN  SOME  LESSONS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Professor  Dellinger  will  be  confirmed 
and  when  he  becomes  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General— officially— I  wish  him 
the  very  best. 

But,  after  the  smoke  has  cleared,  I 
hope  we  can  draw  some  important  les- 
sons from  this  little  episode. 
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The  advice  and  consent  clause  of  the 
Constitution  is  not  something  that  can 
be  simply  brushed  aside  by  an  impa- 
tient administration.  And,  even  today 
in  1993,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
that  old-fashioned  notion  called  sen- 
atorial courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Biden's  letter  to 
President  Bush,  dated  June  6,  1989.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sen.ate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY. 

Washington.  DC.  June  6.  1989. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  President:  As  you  know,  Senate 
procedure  provides  for  the  sending  of  a  "blue 
slip"  to  each  Senator  in  the  state  in  which  a 
person  has  been  nominated  to  be  a  federal 
judge.  There  have  been  occasions,  albeit 
quite  infrequent,  when  home  state  Senators 
have  returned  a  •negative"  blue  slip  to  ex- 
press their  opposition  to  the  nomination.  I 
am  writing  today  to  apprise  you  of  the  blue 
slip  policy  I  recently  announced,  which  will 
be  followed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
all  nominations  from  this  point  forward. 

By  way  of  brief  background,  the  practice  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  respect  to  a 
negative  blue  slip  has  varied  historically. 
For  many  years- under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  chairmanships--the  return  of  a 
negative  blue  slip  meant  that  the  nomina- 
tion simply  would  not  be  considered.  That 
policy  was  modified  under  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's chairmanship,  so  that  the  return  of  a 
negative  blue  slip  would  not  preclude  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination.  A  hearing  and 
vote  would  be  held,  although  the  return  of  a 
negative  blue  slip  would  be  given  substantial 
weight. 

At  the  Judiciary  Committee's  business 
meeting  on  May  18.  I  articulated  the  blue 
slip  policy  that  the  committee  will  follow 
under  my  chairmanship.  The  return  of  a  neg- 
ative blue  slip  will  be  a  significant  factor  to 
be  weighed  by  the  committee  in  its  evalua- 
tion of  a  judicial  nominee,  but  it  will  not 
preclude  consideration  of  that  nominee  un- 
less the  Administration  has  not  consulted 
with  both  home  state  Senators  prior  to  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  to  the  Senate.  If 
such  good  faith  consultation  has  not  taken 
place,  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  treat 
the  return  of  a  negative  blue  slip  by  a  home 
state  Senator  as  dispositive  and  the  nominee 
will  not  be  considered.  In  cases  in  which 
there  are  no  home  state  Senators,  such  as 
Puerto  Rico,  the  sitting  governor  should  be 
consulted. 

I  have  long  emphasized  the  need  for  con- 
sultation, which,  in  my  view,  is  part  of  the 
"advice"  component  of  the  Senate's  advice 
and  consent  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution. I  believe  that  the  nominations 
process  will  function  more  effectively  if  con- 
sultation is  taken  seriously. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
you  in  the  judicial  nominations  process. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  WALTER 
DELLINGER 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  confirmation  of 
Walter  Dellinger  to  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  the  Office 
of  Legal  Counsel. 

Mr.  Dellinger  is  truly  a  giant  in  the 
legal  profession.  After  graduating  from 
Yale  Law  School,  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  Yale  Law  Journal,  he  went  on  to 
clerk  for  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo 
L.  Black— a  high  honor.  Since  then,  he 
has  enjoyed  a  distinguished  career  as 
teacher,  author.  Supreme  Court  advo- 
cate, and  constitutional  scholar. 

With  his  background  and  expertise, 
Walter  Dellinger  is  more  than  qualified 
for  the  job  he  has  been  nominated  for. 
It  is  fitting  that  one  of  our  Nation's 
foremost  thinkers  on  constitutional  is- 
sues head  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel 
where  he  will  be  responsible  for  advis- 
ing the  President  on  a  wide  range  of 
legal  issues  involving  the  separation  of 
power  between  the  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

However,  I  am  especially  proud  to 
vote  for  Walter  Dellinger's  appoint- 
ment because  of  his  work  on  behalf  of 
the  pro-choice  community.  For  many 
years,  Walter  Dellinger  has  donated  his 
time,  energy,  and  scholarship  to  advis- 
ing pro-choice  and  women's  organiza- 
tions on  constitutional  and  statutory 
issues. 

Walter  Dellinger  served  as  counsel  of 
record  for'  Republican  and  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
filed  "friend  of  the  court"  briefs  in  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  support  of  chal- 
lenges to  restrictive  State  abortion 
laws.  In  those  briefs,  which  I  signed. 
Mr.  Dellinger  urged  the  Court  to  reaf- 
firm Roe  versus  Wade  and  uphold  a 
woman's  right  to  choose.  Specifically, 
in  the  1992  case  of  Planned  Parenthood 
of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  versus 
Casey.  Mr.  Dellinger  argued  that  on 
the  basis  of  precedent  and  concerns  for 
institutional  legitimacy,  the  Court 
should  not  overrule  the  Roe  decision. 
His  reasoning  was  largely  adopted  by 
Justices  O'Connor.  Kennedy,  and 
Souter  in  their  joint  opinion  on  the 
case. 

Walter  Dellinger  testified  before  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees concerning  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act.  As  a 
supporter  of  this  legislation.  I  know 
that  his  knowledge  and  drafting  skills 
have  been  critical  to  the  bill's  advance- 
ment. 

In  1992.  Walter  Dellinger  served  as 
cochair  of  the  national  Commission  on 
America  Without  Roe  which  looked  at 
what  would  happen  to  women  and  fami- 
lies should  this  decision  be  overturned 
or  a  woman's  right  to  choose  be  se- 
verely curtailed.  The  Commission  is- 
sued a  report  upholding  reproductive 
freedom  and  calling  for  governmental 
policies  that  reduce  the  need  for  abor- 
tion by  protecting  the  full  range  of  re- 


productive choices,  including  the  pre- 
vention of  unintended  pregnancy,  the 
promotion  of  healthy  childbearing.  and 
the  choice  of  adoption.  Clearly,  these 
recommendations  are  in  full  accord 
with  President  Clinton's  own  position 
in  support  of  making  abortion  "safe, 
legal,  and  rare." 

Mr.  President.  I  highly  recommend 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  vote  to  confirm 
Walter  Dellinger.  I  am  confident  that 
with  his  experience,  knowledge,  and 
commitment  to  working  for  the  public 
good,  that  he  will  make  an  excellent 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Legal  Counsel. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Walter  Dellinger  for  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  the  Office 
of  the  Legal  Counsel  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment. His  impressive  record  sug- 
gests that  he  will  serve  this  country 
with  distinction.  A  graduate  of  Yale 
Law  School  and  former  law  clerk  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black. 
Dellinger  has  taught  law  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity Law  School  for  24  years. 

Dellinger's  prolific  writings  truly  ce- 
ment his  position  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most legal  scholars  of  our  time.  He  has 
published  numerous  articles  in  several 
legal  journals,  including  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  and  the  Yale  Law  Journal, 
and  hae  written  on  a  variety  of  con- 
stitutional issues  for  the  New  York 
Times,  the  London  Times,  and  the 
Washington  Post.  As  a  result,  he  has 
become  highly  sought  after  as  a  lec- 
turer on  constitutional  issues.  He  has 
lectured  in  countries  as  diverse  as  Bel- 
gium and  Brazil.  He  has  addressed  sev- 
eral prestigious  legal  organizations  na- 
tionally as  well,  including  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  the  Judicial 
Conferences  of  several  circuits  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Walter  Dellinger  is  deeply  committed 
to  public  service.  One  area  in  which  he 
has  been  particularly  active  is  the  ef- 
fort to  protect  women's  reproductive 
rights.  Recently,  his  work  on  behalf  of 
women's  reproductive  rights  took  the 
shape  of  an  amici  brief  for  29  Senators 
and  118  U.S.  Representatives  in 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Southern  Penn- 
sylvania versus  Casey.  Dellinger's  brief 
encouraged  the  court  to  reaffirm  the 
holding  in  Roe  versus  Wade  of  a  wom- 
an's right  to  choose,  based  on  the  legal 
doctrine  of  stare  decisis.  He  argued 
that  to  rule  against  Roe  versus  Wade 
would  "shake  confidence  in  govern- 
ment institutions  and  undermine  faith 
in  the  rule  of  law",  as  well  as  "pro- 
foundly disturb  the  settled  expecta- 
tions of  millions  of  women."  The  Su- 
preme Court  adopted  much  of  Mr. 
Dellinger's  rationale  as  it  declined  to 
overrule  Roe  versus  Wade  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  al- 
ready unanimously  voted  in  favor  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Dellinger,  with 
Senators  from  both  sides  voicing  their 
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support.  Like  them.  I  too  have  been 
impressed  by  Dellinger's  extensive  ex- 
perience and  commitment  to  the  law.  I 
enthusiastically  support  the  nominee 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  address  the  Senate's  role  in 
the  appointment  of  Walter  E.  Bellinger 
of  the  Justice  Departments  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel,  and  the  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  approving  Presidential  nomina- 
tions. 

Along  with  most  of  my  Republican 
colleagues,  I  opposed  cloture  last  week. 
I  cast  that  vote  because,  like  my  col- 
leagues from  North  Carolina.  I  wanted 
to  put  the  White  House  on  notice  that 
I  take  the  role  of  the  Senate  in  execu- 
tive appointments  very  seriously.  And 
I  do  not  consider  the  results  of  the  last 
election  to  be  a  license  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  ignore  the  concerns  of 
Republican  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  litmus  test  on 
any  particular  issue  for  appointees,  and 
I  am  certainly  not  acting  out  a  fit  of 
pique.  I  want  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  in  spite  of  strongly  held  personal 
disagreements  with  several  of  the 
President's  nominees.  I  have  supported 
them  in  the  Senate  confirmation  proc- 
ess. However,  in  every  case  the  nomi- 
nee got  my  consent  only  after  I  had  a 
chance  to  advise. 

This  is  a  particular  concern  (pr  the 
position  of  Justice  Department  Legal 
Counsel.  The  person  in  that  job  han- 
dles, among  other  things,  the  selection 
of  judges  and  other  law  enforcement 
appointees.  Advising  and  consenting  to 
these  appointments  are  among  the 
most  important  things  we  do  in  the 
Senate.  So  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Dellinger  is  a  perfect  opportunity  for 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  to  make  a 
point  about  their  role  in  the  appoint- 
ment process. 

In  my  view,  the  nomination  process 
has  gone  fairly  well,  allowing  for  the 
start-up  problems  of  any  new  adminis- 
tration. But  there  has  been  one  notice- 
able and  serious  failure — which  leads 
me  to  the  cloture  vote  last  week.  In 
the  experience  of  this  Senator,  appoint- 
ments of  district  judges  and  U.S.  attor- 
neys have  been  poorly  handled.  The  ad- 
ministration had  best  take  the  signal 
from  the  Dellinger  vote  last  week  that 
Republican  Senators  cannot  be  ignored 
in  these  critical  appointments. 

As  with  my  colleagues  from  North 
Carolina.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  appointment  of  nominees 
from  my  home  State.  I  know  that  Fed- 
eral district  court  judges  and  U.S.  at- 
torneys wield  a  great  deal  of  power. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  the  Fed- 
eral bench  in  Minnesota  and  of  the  U.S. 
attorneys  who  have  served  while  I  have 
been  a  Senator.  In  1979,  under  the  last 
Democratic  administration.  I  worked 
closely  with  then-Vice  President  Wal- 
ter Mondale  toward  President  Carter's 
appointment  of  Diana  Murphy,  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  Bob  Renner,  a  Republican, 


to  the  Federal  bench.  Both  have  served 
with  distinction. 

My  experience  this  year  has  been  dif- 
.  ferent.  I  learned  about  the  appointees 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  from  Min- 
nesota by  reading  about  it  in  the  news- 
paper more  than  6  months  ago.  I  read 
in  the  newspaper  this  summer  who  the 
next  U.S.  attorney  for  Minnesota 
would  be. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  from  one  of  the  ju- 
dicial candidates  and  from  the  U.S.  at- 
torney candidate.  The  other  judicial 
candidate  came  to  my  office  after  I 
warned  the  White  House,  in  August, 
that  I  would  not  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Federal  judge  who  had 
not  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction 
the  competence  and  character  that  the 
job  requires. 

This  afternoon.  I  will  support  the 
nomination  of  Walter  Dellinger.  be- 
cause I  am  satisfied  that  he  has  the 
competence  and  the  character  to  serve. 
But  this  nomination  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  White  House  that  Sen- 
ators need  to  be  consulted  in  these 
critical  appointments.  I  trust  the  mes- 
sage has  been  received. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  opponents  of  the  nomination  has 
expired.  The  proponent  of  the  nomina- 
tion has  21  minutes  remaining.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  would  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time,  but 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  un- 
derstand, is  on  his  way  over  here  to 
speak  on  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
the  final  few  minutes  of  wrapping  up 
the  debate  on  the  nomination  of  Walter 
Dellinger  '  to  be  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 
Many  of  us  in  this  body  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  Professor 
Dellinger  over  the  last  dozen  years  or 
so.  and  we  have  found  him  well  quali- 
fied and  living  up  to  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  leading  constitutional  schol- 
ars in  this  country. 

As  I  said  last  week,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  has  been  described  as  the  At- 
torney General's  lawyer.  Both  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  Attorney  General 
Reno  will  be  well  served  by  Walter 
Dellinger's  intellect,  his  scholarship, 
and  his  commitment  to  the  law.  But 
Walter  Dellinger  also  brings  a  practical 
perspective  to  law.  He  grew  up  in  a 
family  of  quite  modest  means  in  Char- 
lotte. NC.  He  attended  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  on  a  scholarship.  He 
went    to    Yale    Law    School    and    then 


served  as  a  law  clerk  to  the  then  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Hugo  Black. 

Since  1969.  Professor  Dellinger  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Duke 
University  Law  School,  one  of  the 
great  law  schools  in  this  country.  Over 
the  years,  he  has  written  articles  on 
constitutional  issues  and  has  appeared 
before  appellate  courts  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Even  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
Walter's  views  acknowledge  that  he  is 
qualified  for  the  position  for  which  he 
has  now  been  nominated.  Charles  Coo- 
per, head  of>trie  Office  of  Legal  Counsel 
during  the^ngan  administration,  has 
said  of  iwresli^  Dellinger.  "He  is  a 
splendidyfppointment  for  a  Democratic 
President."  Ted  Olson,  who  also  ran 
the  office  during  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, says  that  Dellinger  is  "well 
qualified  by  experience,  intelligence, 
and  background  to  be  President  Clin- 
ton's Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel." 

My  colleagues  from  North  Carolina 
raised  some  procedural  concerns  about 
the  nomination.  Given  our  limited 
time  here  today.  I  see  no  reason  to  re- 
peat our  conversation  of  last  week. 
However.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  neither  the  Judiciary  Committee 
nor  the  Justice  Department  made  any 
effort  to  abrogate  the  Senate's  rights 
and/or  the  rights  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  regarding  this 
nomination.  By  no  possible  standard 
was  Professor  Dellinger's  nomination 
pushed  through  this  body.  Quite  to  the 
contrary.  Professor  Dellinger  was  nom- 
inated by  President  Clinton  on  April 
29,  1993.  and  we  are  voting  on  his  nomi- 
nation 5  months  later. 

The  question  before  us  today  is 
whether  this  body  believes  that  Walter 
Dellinger  is  qualified  to  serve  as  the 
head  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
he  is.  In  fact.  I  know  of  no  one  who  ar- 
gues that  Walter  Dellinger  is  not  su- 
perbly qualified  to  serve  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  in  this  par- 
ticular position. 

Throughout  his  career.  Walter 
Dellinger  has  excelled  at  the  study  and 
the  practice  of  law.  He  has  immersed 
himself  in  some  of  the  great  constitu- 
tional questions  of  our  day.  As  a  con- 
sequence, he  has  generated  some  con- 
cern and  opposition  for  the  positions  he 
has  taken.  In  every  instance,  though. 
Professor  Dellinger  has  demonstrated 
wisdom,  extraordinary  judgment,  and 
profound  scholarship.  I  am  proud  to 
support  his  nomination,  and  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  without  using  the  re- 
maining 3  or  4  or  5  minutes  that  is  re- 
maining on  the  time,  I  understand  that 
time  has  been  yielded  back  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  nomination,  and  I  now 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  the  control  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority whip. 
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Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  might  proceed  for  3  minutes  as  if 
in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


FUNDRAISING  LETTER 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  several  Members  have  already  ad- 
dressed this  issue,  but  I  just  felt  the 
need  to  speak  my  mind  and  to  add  my 
words  to  the  outrage  already  expressed 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  over  the 
fundraising  letter  written  by  the  Col- 
lege Republican  National  Committee. 

I  also  want  to  call  for  a  bit  of  self-ex- 
amination about  who  taught  our  young 
people  that  attacking  someone  of  such 
unquestionable  honor  and  patriotism  is 
acceptable  as  part  of  the  day-to-day 
business  of  politics. 

As  Senator  Dole  said,  "this  goes  be- 
yond the  pale."  The  attacks  in  this 
mailing  are  nothing  more  than  cheap 
words  used  to  smear  someone's  good 
name  and  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
people.  All  this,  not  because  the  writer 
believes  in  anything,  but  just  to  make 
a  buck. 

Most  of  you  in  this  Chamber  know 
that  I  am  an  advocate  of  bringing  more 
people  into  the  political  process.  And  I 
saw  my  motor-voter  legislation  as  a 
way  to  specifically  encourage  young 
people  to  get  involved. 

But  what  have  we  taught  our  young 
people,  when  their  notion  of  public 
service  is  to  viciously  attack  the  patri- 
otism of  Senator  Bob  Kerrey— the  re- 
cipient of  the  highest  award  for  valor 
in  this  country? 

Perhaps  we  should  point  this  young 
writer  to  the  words  of  a  member  of  his 
own  party,  Richard  Nixon,  who  once 
said  that,  "A  politician  knows  that 
words  are  his  weapons  *  *  *  but  that 
his  word  is  his  bond." 

Clearly  the  young  writer  of  this  junk 
mail,  knows  much  about  the  former, 
but  little  about  the  latter. 

It  is  true  our  Government  is  based  on 
the  notion  that  when  we  disagree,  we 
should  vigorously  defend  our  position 
with  the  intention  that  better  public 
policy  emerges.  This  is  an  integral  and 
important  part  of  the  ethic  of  public 
service.  And  I  believe  it  was  in  this 
spirit  that  Senator  Kerrey  took  to  the 
Senate  floor  and  explained  his  vote  in 
support  of  President  Clinton's  budget. 

But  just  as  deeply  imbedded  in  our 
national  ethic  of  public  service  is  the 
notion  that  patriotism  is  loyalty  to 
friends,  families,  and  communities. 
Senator  Kerrey's  life  experience  em- 
bodies both  of  these  notions — a  com- 
mitment to  the  ideal  of  free  speech  and 
to  the  ethic  of  loyalty  to  one's  coun- 
trymen in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  ad- 
versity. 

Mr.  President,  the  young  man  who 
wrote  this  despicable  letter  has  apolo- 
gized in  a  manner  of  speaking.   Sen- 


ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
condemned  his  absurd  and  unworthy 
attack. 

And  I  would  certainly  hope  we  have 
seen  the  last  of  this  offensive  type  of 
attack.  But  if  not.  whether  the  culprit 
is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  we 
must  act  quickly  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion to  condemn  their  actions  and  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  our  system. 

Perhaps  now  is  the  time  for  reflec- 
tion—the time  for  us.  as  Senators,  as 
public  servants,  and  as  role  models,  to 
question  how  our  hands  might  have  un- 
knowingly helped  pen  this  letter.  To 
question  how  we  can  teach  our  young 
people  that  political  involvement  de- 
mands disagreement,  argument,  and 
dissention.  but  equally  important,  it 
demands  we  work  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion to  uphold  the  principles  of  integ- 
rity and  decency  that  are  fundamental 
to  the  success  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

We  have  obviously  taught  them  well 
about  verbal  weapons;  now  what  about 
decency? 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Mack 

Mathews 

Metzenbaum 

MikuUki 


Bennett 

Bond 

Brown 

Bums 

Coats 

Cochran 

Coverdell 

Craig 

D'Amato 

Dole 

Domenici 

Faircloth 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:50  p.m., 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Feingold]. 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER 

DELLINGER,      OF      NORTH     CARO- 
LINA,  TO   BE   AN   ASSISTANT   AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Walter  Dellinger  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  CONRAD] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No,  308  Ex.] 
YEAS— 65 


Akaka 

Chatee 

Glenn 

Baucus 

Cohen 

Graham 

Biden 

Danforth 

Harkin 

Bingaman 

Daschle 

Hatfield 

Boren 

DeConcini 

Renin 

Boxer 

Dodd 

Rollings 

Bradley 

Dorgan 

Inouye 

Breaux 

Durenberger 

Jeffords 

Bryan 

Exon 

Johnston 

Bumpers 

Feingold 

Kassebaum 

Byrd 

Feins  tein 

Kennedy 

Campbell 

Ford 

Kerrey 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moynihan 

Murray 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

NAYS— 34 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gi-egg 

Hatch 

Helms 

Hutchison 

Kempthome 

Lott 

Lugar 

McCain 

McConnell 


Robb 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


Murkowski 

Nickles 

Pressler 

Roth 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 


NOT  VOTING— 1 
Conrad 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 


I 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
have  been  asked,  in  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publican leader,  to  announce  that  there 
will  be  a  meeting  of  Republican  Sen- 
ators in  the  Republican  leader's  office. 
S-230.  immediately.  And  I  now.  Mr. 
President,  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:22  p.m..  recessed  until  8:05  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Mathew.s], 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  resume  legislative  session. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Dole 
and  I  are  now  prepared  to  report  to  the 
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Senate  on  the  status  of  discussions 
that  have  been  occurring  throughout 
the  day  with  respect  to  the  defense  a.^- 
propriations  bill  and  specifically  with 
respect  to  proposed  amendments  on  the 
subject  of  Somalia. 

Last  week.  Senator  BYRD  announced 
his  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
relating  to  Somalia,  and  thereafter  fol- 
lowing discussions  between  myself. 
Senator  Dole,  the  President,  and  oth- 
ers. I  announced  our  intention  to  pre- 
pare an  alternative  amendment  with 
respect  to  Somalia.  Both  of  those  pro- 
posals proceeded,  and  Senator  Byrd 
has  made  a  number  of  statements  up  to 
and  including  today  on  the  subject. 
Senator  Dole  and  I  and  several  others 
have  made  statements  on  how  we  are 
proceeding  with  respect  to  an  amend- 
ment on  the  same  subject. 

I  have  met  with  Senator  Dole.  Sen- 
ator Pell,  Senator  Nunn.  Senator 
Thurmond,  and  Senator  W.^rner.  and 
we  made  good  progress  in  attempting 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  an  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  Somalia  that 
would  be  largely  supportive  of  the  pol- 
icy announced  by  the  President  last 
week. 

When  the  Senate  resumed  consider- 
ation of  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
this  afternoon.  I  attempted  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent  to  a  procedure 
which  would  have  permitted  the  Senate 
to  take  up  other  matters  while  discus- 
sions continued  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  Somalia — indeed,  an  agree- 
ment very  much  like  that  which  we 
have  now  just  obtained.  However.  I 
could  not  obtain  consent  for  that  be- 
cause objection  was  made  by  one  or 
more  Senators.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
way  to  proceed  so  long  as  we  were  still 
discussing  the  Somalia  situation, 
which  I  believe  to  have  been  most  un- 
fortunate because  we  have  now  been  in 
session  on  this  matter  for  nearly  6 
hours  without  being  able  to  resolve 
other  matters.  But.  as  I  said.  I  could 
not  until  just  now  gain  the  necessary 
consent  of  all  Senators  to  that  proce- 
dure. 

During  the  afternoon.  Senator  Dole 
and  I  met  with  Senator  Byrd  and  other 
Senators,  and  our  staffs  have  been  in 
constant  communication  with  and  in- 
cluding other  Senators  and  administra- 
tion officials.  I  believe  we  have  made 
very  good  progress  in  reconciling  the 
two  different  approaches  that  are  being 
considered,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  have  what  I  optimistically  will 
consider  to  be,  although  not  unani- 
mous, a  consensus  resolution  of  the 
matter  tomorrow  that  will  be  largely 
supportive  of  the  policy  announced  by 
the  President  laat  week. 

As  all  Senators  will  recall,  the  Presi- 
dent had  announced  his  intention  to 
withdraw  all  American  forces  from  So- 
malia by  March  31.  1994,  or  sooner  if 
possible.  It  has  been,  of  course,  the 
date  that  has  been  the  principal  dif- 
ference in  the  discussions  that  have  oc- 


curred, the  alternative  suggestion  hav- 
ing been  that  the  withdrawal  should  be 
at  a  sooner  time. 

So.  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  discussions  are  continuing 
at  this  time.  It  is  apparent  that  no 
final  resolution  will  be  possible  this 
evening  although  I  am  hopeful  that 
there  will  be  one  in  the  morning  and 
that  we  can  take  up  this  matter  and 
dispose  of  it  tomorrow.  As  I  said.  I 
hope  and  expect  that  it  will  be  in  a 
form  that  has  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  and  is  largely  sup- 
portive of  the  policy  announced  last 
week  by  the  President. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  those  who  have 
been  concerned  with  and  involved  in 
this  process.  I  especially  want  to  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Dole. 
who  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  an  agreement  on 
this  matter  in  a  situation  in  which 
there  is  clearly  not  unanimity  in  the 
Senate  and  on  which  Members  of  both 
parties  have  a  wide  variety  of  different 
views. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  now  to  yield  to  Senator  Dole  for 
such  additional  comments  as  he  may 
wish  to  make. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader.  I  think  he  has  covered 
it  quite  well. 

I  will  just  explain  for  those  who  may 
want  to  know  why  we  say  no  amend- 
ments on  the  subject  of  Somalia  that  is 
inserted  here  so  we  can  move  on  with 
the  bill. 

As  the  majority  leader  pointed  out. 
this  is  a  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  our  last  appropriations 
bill,  and  we  would  like  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  it.  hopefully,  this  week. 

I  know  the  managers.  Senators  Ste- 
vens and  INOUYE.  and  I  know  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  like  very  much  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  appropriations  bill;  in  fact, 
all  the  appropriations  bills. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  stated  that  there  are 
strong  views  on  this  particular  subject. 
Most  of  it  revolves  around  the  date.  It 
is  my  view  we  should  not  have  a  date. 
I  think  that  is  a  view  of  probably  the 
majority  on  this  side  that  we  should 
not  have  a  date  at  all.  to  be  "just  soon 
as  practicable"  that  American  forces 
would  be  brought  home. 

That  was  discussed  extensively  in  our 
meeting,  in  the  Republican  conference, 
this  afternoon.  But  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  there  is  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  most  of  my  colleagues  to  try  to  re- 
solve differences  and  to  get  this  matter 
resolved  as  quickly  as  we  can  and  move 
on  to  other  areas  of  the  bill. 

So  I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I 
want  to  thank  particularly  Senator 
Thurmond  and  Senator  W.\rner.  who 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  meetings 


today,  and  also  my  colleague.  Senator 
Stevens,  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  hope,  based  on  what  the  majority 
leader  has  said,  that  perhaps  by  early 
afternoon  there  will  be  some  resolu- 
tion, and  we  will  be  prepared,  if  there 
is  some  agreement,  to  debate  whatever 
the  agreed-to  amendment  will  be.  I 
hope  at  that  time  it  will  be  supported 
by  a  broad  majority  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  It  seems  to  me  in  this  case, 
as  I  have  said,  we  are  already  there.  We 
have  been  there  for  some  time.  The 
President  now  has  a  plan.  It  is  an 
American  plan.  He  has  narrowed  the 
mission.  It  is  solely  humanitarian. 

I  think  we  ought  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  flexibility  he  feels  he  needs 
based  on  the  information  that  he  has 
on  a  daily  basis,  very  sensitive  infor- 
mation sometimes.  But  I  think  that 
would  be  the  result  of  our  deliberations 
and  our  vote  in  the  Senate. 

So  I  thank  the  majority  leader.  We 
are  prepared  to  work  with  him  until  we 
resolve  this  matter. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  do  want  to  say 
that  I  expect  there  to  be  a  full  and  vig- 
orous debate  on  this  subject  tomorrow. 
It  is  very  important.  I  think  Senators 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves.  And  I  am  confident 
that  Senators  will  do  so.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  we  are  proceeding  to  either 
reach  agreement  or  reach  a  point 
where  there  cannot  be  agreement  on  a 
resolution,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
make  good  progress  on  the  rest  of  the 
bill.  The  managers  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  have  been  very  diligent  in 
wanting  to  proceed  with  this  bill.  It  is 
a  very  important  measure. 

I  hope  that  those  Senators  who  have 
amendments  will  be  in  touch  with  the 
managers  to  talk  about  getting  their 
amendments  up  and  getting  them  dis- 
posed of.  I  know  the  managers  have 
been  ready  to  go  for  some  time. 

On  this  subject.  I  say  what  I  have 
said  for  a  week  on  every  day  and  in  re- 
sponse to  every  time  I  have  been  asked 
the  question.  I  think  the  Senate  will 
debate  it.  I  think  the  Senate  will  vote. 
And  I  think  that  the  result  will  be 
largely  one  supportive  of  the  policy  set 
forth  by  the  President  last  week. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  at  this  time  ask  that 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.   HELMS.   Mr.   President,  anyone 
even  remotely  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
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Constitution  knows  that  no  President 
can  spend  a  dime  of  Federal  tax  money 
that  has  not  first  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  Congress — both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

So  when  you  hear  a  politician  or  an 
editor  or  a  commentator  declare  that 
"Reagan  ran  up  the  Federal  debt"  or 
that  "Bush  ran  it  up."  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was.  and  is.  the  constitutional 
duty  of  Congress  to  control  Federal 
spending.  Congress  has  failed  miserably 
in  that  task  for  about  50  years. 

The  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  Con- 
gress has  created  a  Federal  debt  which 
stood  at  $4,401,394,660,183.90  as  of  the 
close  of  business  yesterday.  Tuesday, 
October  12.  Averaged  out.  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  America  owes  a 
share  of  this  massive  debt,  and  that  per 
capita  share  is  $17,135,45. 


(c)  Dk.-\di.ine  for  Application  and  Pay- 
ment OF  Fkes.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
apply  only  if  the  petition  and  the  application 
for  issuance  of  an  immigrant  visa  or  the  ap- 
plication for  adjustment  of  status  are  filed 
with  appropriate  fees  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Reduction  of  Immigrant  Visa  Num- 
ber.—Upon  the  granting  of  an  immigrant 
visa  or  permanent  residence  to  Tania  Gil 
Compton.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  for  the  current  or  next  following  fis- 
cal year,  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  available  under  section  201(cKl)<A)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  in  ac- 
cordance with  clause  (ii)  of  that  section. 

(e)  Denial  of  Preferential  Immigration 
Treatment  for  Certain  Relatives.— No 
natural  parent,  brother,  or  sister,  if  any.  of 
Tania  Gil  Compton  shall,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 


the  Senate  by  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Thomas, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


RELIEF  OF  TANIA  GIL  COMPTON 


RELIEF  OF  LETEANE  MONATSI 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  en  bloc  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Nos.  216  and  217; 
that  the  committee  substitute  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc;  the  bills  be 
read  three  times,  passed  and  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table  en  bloc;  further,  that  the  consid- 
eration of  these  items  appear  individ- 
ually in  the  Record;  and  that  any  com- 
ments relative  to  these  calendar  items 
appear  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bills  (S.  537  and  S.  760)  were 
deemed  read  three  times  and  passed  as 
follows: 


RELIEF  OF  TANIA  GIL  COMPTON 
A  bill  (S.  537)  for  the  relief  of  Tania 
Gil  Compton,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
S.  537 

SECTION   1.  IMMEDIATE  RELATIVE  STATUS  FOR 
TANIA  GIL  COMPTON. 

(a)  In  General— Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
Tania  Gil  Compton  shall  be  classified  as  a 
child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
lOKbxlKF)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  for  the  purposes  of  the  approval  of  an 
immediate  relative  visa  petition  filed  by  her 
adoptive  parent,  and  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion for  an  immigrant  visa  or  adjustment  of 
status,  under  that  Act. 

(b)  AD.JUSTMENT  OF  STATUS.— If  Tania  Gil 
Compton  enters  the  United  States  before  the 
filing  deadline  specified  in  subsection  (c).  she 
shall  be  considered  to  have  entered  and  re- 
mained lawfully,  and  shall,  if  otherwise  eli- 
gible, be  eligible  for  adjustment  of  status 
under  section  245  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  except  that  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
245(c)  of  that  Act  shall  not  apply. 


RELIEF  OF  LETEANE  MONATSI 
A  bill  (S.  760)  for  the  relief  of  Leteane 
Monatsi.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
S.  760 

SECTION   1.  IMMEDIATE  RELATIVE  STATUS  FOR 
LETEANE  MONATSI. 

(a)  In  General— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
Leteane  Monatsi  shall  be  classified  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(E)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  for  the 
purposes  of  the  approval  of  an  immediate 
relative  visa  petition  filed  by  his  adoptive 
parent,  and  the  filing  of  an  application  for  an 
immigrant  visa  or  adjustment  of  status, 
under  that  Act. 

(b)  Adjustment  of  Status.— If  Leteane 
Monatsi  enters  the  United  States  before  the 
filing  deadline  specified  in  subsection  (c).  he 
shall  be  considered  to  have  entered  and  re- 
mained lawfully,  and  shall,  if  otherwise  eli- 
gible, be  eligible  for  adjustment  of  status 
under  section  245  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  except  that  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
245(c)  of  that  Act  shall  not  apply. 

(c)  Deadline  for  application  and  Pay- 
ment of  Fees.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
apply  only  if  the  petition  and  the  application 
for  issuance  of  an  immigrant  visa  or  the  ap- 
plication for  adjustment  of  status  are  filed 
with  appropriate  fees  within  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Reduction  of  Immigrant  Visa  Num- 
ber.—Upon  the  granting  of  an  immigrant 
visa  or  permanent  residence  to  Leteane 
Monatsi.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  for  the  current  or  next  following  fis- 
cal year,  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  available  under  section  201(c)(1)(A)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  in  ac- 
cordance with  clause  (ii)  of  that  section. 

(e)  Denial  of  Preferential  Immigration 
Treatment  for  Certain  Relatives.— No 
natural  parent,  brother,  or  sister,  if  any.  of 
Leteane  Monatsi  shall,  by  virtue  of  such  re- 
lationship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  52 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  referred  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  April  II,  1986,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  I  herewith  report  eight  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority,  totaling  $1.2 
billion. 

These  deferrals  affect  International 
Security  Assistance  programs  as  well 
as  programs  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Defense.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  State.  The 
details  of  these  deferrals  are  contained 
in  the  attached  report. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
THE  White  House.  October  13.  1993. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 

United  States  were  communicated  to 


REPORT  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 
POLICY  IN  SOMALIA— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  53 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  response  to  the  request  made  by 
the  House  and  Senate  for  certain  infor- 
mation on  our  military  operations  in 
Somalia,  I  am  pleased  to  forward  the 
attached  report. 

In  transmitting  this  report,  I  want  to 
reiterate  the  points  that  I  made  on  Oc- 
tober 6  and  to  the  American  people  in 
remarks  on  October  7.  We  went  to  So- 
malia on  a  humanitarian  mission.  We 
saved  approximately  a  million  lives 
that  were  at  risk  of  starvation  brought 
on  by  civil  war  that  had  degenerated 
into  anarchy.  We  acted  after  350,000  al- 
ready had  died. 

Ours  was  a  gesture  of  a  great  nation, 
carried  out  by  thousands  of  American 
citizens,  both  military  and  civilian.  We 
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did  not  then,  nor  do  we  now  plan  to 
stay  in  that  country.  The  United  Na- 
tions agreed  to  assume  our  military 
mission  and  take  on  the  additional  po- 
litical and  rehabilitation  activities  re- 
quired so  that  the  famine  and  anarchy 
do  not  resume  when  the  international 
presence  departs. 

For  our  part,  we  agreed  with  the 
United  Nations  to  participate  mili- 
tarily with  a  much  smaller  U.S.  force 
for  a  period  of  time,  to  help  the  United 
Nations  create  a  secure  environment  in 
which  it  could  ensure  the  free  flow  of 
humanitarian  relief.  At  the  request  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States,  approximately  30  nations  de- 
ployed over  20.000  troops  as  we  reduced 
our  military  presence. 

With  the  recent  tragic  casualties  to 
American  forces  in  Somalia,  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  know  why  we  are 
there,  what  we  are  doing,  why  we  can- 
not come  home  immediately,  and  when 
we  will  come  home.   Although  the  re- 
port answers  those  questions  in  detail. 
I  want  to  repeat  concisely  my  answers: 
—We  went  to  Somalia  because  with- 
out  us   a   million    people   would   have 
died.  We.  uniquely,  were  in  a  position 
to  save  them,  and  other  nations  were 
ready  to  share  the  burden  after  our  ini- 
tial action. 
—What   the   United   States   is  doing 
there  is  providing,  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time,  logistics  support  and 
security  so  that  the  humanitarian 
and  political  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations,    relief   organizations,    and 
others     can     have     a     reasonable 
chance  of  success.  The  United  Na- 
tions, in  turn,  has  a  longer  term  po- 
litical, security,  and  relief  mission 
designed    to    minimize    the    likeli- 
hood that  famine  and  anarchy  will 
return    when    the    United    Nations 
leaves.  The  U.S.  military  mission  is 
not  now  nor  was  it  ever  one  of  "na- 
tion building." 
— We  cannot   leave   immediately   be- 
cause the  United  Nations  has  not 
had  an  adequate  chance  to  replace 
us,  nor  have  the  Somalis  had  a  rea- 
sonable  opportunity    to   end    their 
strife.  We  want  other  nations  to  jis- 
sume  more  of  the  burden  of  inter- 
national p)eace.  To  have  them  do  so, 
they  must  think  that  they  can  rely 
on     our    commitments     when     we 
make  them.  Moreover,  having  been 
brutally  attacked,  were  American 
forces  to  leave  now  we  would  send  a 
message  to  terrorists  and  other  po- 
tential     adversaries     around      the 
world    that    they    can    change    our 
policies   by    killing   our   people.    It 
would   be   open   season   on    Ameri- 
cans. 
— We   will,    however,    leave   no   later 
than   March  31,    1994,   except  for  a 
few  hundred  support  troops.  That 
amount  of  time  will  permit  the  So- 
mali  F>eople   to   make   progress   to- 
ward   political    reconciliation    and 
allow   the  United  States  to  fulfill 


our  obligations  properly,  including 

the  return  of  any  Americans  being 

detained.    We   went    there    for    the 

right  reasons  and  we  will  finish  the 

job  in  the  right  way. 

While  U.S.  forces  are  there,  they  will 

be    fully    protected    with    appropriate 

American  military  capability. 

Any  Americans  detained  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  most  complete  and  thor- 
ough efforts  of  which  this  Government 
is  capable,  with  the  unrelenting  goal  of 
returning  them  home  and  returning 
them  to  health. 

I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  have 
expressed  their  support  for  this  ap- 
proach during  the  last  week.  At  dif- 
ficult times  such  as  these,  when  we 
face  international  challenges,  biparti- 
san unity  among  our  two  branches  of 
government  is  vital. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  October  13. 1993. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2399)  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims  of  the  Catawba 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Federal  trust  relationship  with  the 
tribe,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2445)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994,  and  for 
other  purpKJses,  and  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on; and  appoints  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Pastor.  Mrs.  Meek.  Mr. 
N.\TCHER.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  McDade 
be  the  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

At  3:04  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  H.R.  2446  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and 
for  other  purposes;  it  recedes  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3,  12,  30,  and  33; 
and  that  the  House  recedes  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1.  4,  6,  7,  9,  11,  13, 
17.  20.  23.  24.  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  38,  40,  and 
42,  and  agrees  thereto,  each  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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At  6:13  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounces that  the  House  has  ptissed  the 
following  bills  and  joint  resolution  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1102.  An  act  to  make  permanent  chap- 
ter 44  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  arbitration; 

H.R.  26S0  An  act  to  designate  portions  of 
the  Maurice  River  and  Its  tributaries  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  as  components  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems: 

H.R.  2840.  An  act  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  copyright  arbitra- 
tion royalty  panels  to  replace  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

H.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminator.y  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  products  of  Roma- 
nia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1487.  An  act  entitled  "Middle  East  Peace 
FaciliUtion  Act  of  1993." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Relating  to  the  Asian  Pa- 
cific Economic  Cooperation  Organization. 

H.  Con.  Res.  140.  Expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukraine  famine  of  1932-1933  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  the  brutality  of  Stalin's  repres- 
sive policies  toward  the  Ukrainian  people. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H  R  1102.  An  act  to  make  permanent  chap- 
ter 44  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  arbitration;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2650.  An  act  to  designate  portions  of 
the  Maurice  River  and  its  tributaries  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  as  components  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

H.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  products  of  Roma- 
nia: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 


re- 


The     following    measures    were 
ceived.  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Relating  to  the  Asia  Pa- 
cific Economic  Cooperation  organization. 

H.  Con.  Res.  140.  Expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukraine  famine  of  1932-1933  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  the  brutality  of  Stalin's  repres- 
sive policies  toward  the  Ukrainian  people. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
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accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-1628.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  assessment  of  the  Naval 
Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Reserves  in  Colo- 
rado. Utah,  and  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1629.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
terim Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  report  on  professional  con- 
duct investigations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1630.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Legislative  Affairs). 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  relative  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  New  York  Field 
Division  Demonstration  Project:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Donald  Richard  Wurtz.  of  California,  to  be 
Chief  Financial  Officer.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, vice  William  Dean  Hansen,  resigned. 

Eli  J.  Segal,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Chief 
Executive  Officer  for  National  and  Commu- 
nity Service.  (New  position.) 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constitute  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  1539.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Conrad): 
S.  1540.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  tax  discrimination 
against  rail  transportation  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  COVERDELL: 
S.  1541.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  nongovern- 
mental person  may  use  a  private  express  car- 
riage of  certain  letters  and  packets  without 
being  penalized  by  the  Postal  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKi.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Si.mpson.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  Jeffords,  Mrs.  Murray. 
Mr.  Chafee.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Shel- 


by. Mr.  Bry.an,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Burns.  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Wellstone.  Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Bond.    Mr.    McCain.    Mr.    Reid.    Mr. 

BINGAMAN.  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.   HOLLINGS. 

Mr.    Kerry.    Mr.    Lautenberg.    Mr. 
Kohl.   Mr.   Sasser.   Mr.   Lieberman. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Wofford.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy.   Mr.    Baucus.    Mr.    Dodd.    Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  RlEGLE.  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
RoBB.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Durenberger. 
and  Mr.  Mack): 
S.J.  Res.  142.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  November  7.  1993.  as 
"National     Women     Veterans     Recognition 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hatfield,  Mr.   Levin,  and  Mr. 

D'Amato): 
S.  1539.  A  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in 
commemoration  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

franklin  DEL.^NO  ROOSEVELT  COMMEMORATIVE 
COIN  ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Commemorative  Coin  Act.  I 
am  joined  by  Senator  Hatfield. 
cochair  of  the  memorial,  and  Senators 
Levin  and  D'Amato,  FDR  Memorial 
Commissioners. 

The  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint 
500,000  silver  dollar  coins  bearing  the 
likeness  of  our  great  leader,  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  in  the  year 
1995,  which  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  death. 

The  American  people  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
for  his  leadership  in  America's  struggle 
for  peace,  well-being,  and  the  assurance 
of  human  dignity.  Personally,  I  will 
never  forget  the  pride  I  felt  in  looking 
to  President  Roosevelt  as  my  Com- 
mander in  Chief  as  he  led  us  in  the 
worldwide  struggle  for  freedom  during 
World  War  II. 

All  Americans  enjoy  more  secure 
lives  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  be- 
cause of  this  great  President.  The  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  helped  re- 
store America's  forests  and  land:  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
gave  farmers  a  decent  life;  the  Federal 
Highway  Program  developed  a  nation 
system  upon  which  the  automobile  and 
the  trucking  industries  depend;  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  built 
schools  and  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  and  every  American  who  re- 
ceives Social  Security  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  President  Roosevelt. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
FDR  Commemorative  Coin  will  be  used 


to  finance  the  construction  of  the  FDR 
memorial  being  built  on  the  tidal  basin 
here  in  Washington,  DC.  In  1992.  the 
Congress  mandated  the  FDR  Memorial 
Commission  to  raise  $10  million  in  pri- 
vate funds  to  supplement  the  Federal 
appropriations  for  the  memorial.  This 
coin  will  do  more  than  honor  one  of  our 
greatest  Americans;  it  will  also  help 
ensure  that  an  extraordinary  era  of  our 
Nation's  history  will  live  on  as  a  leg- 
acy for  future  generations. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  bill  will  not  place  any  burden  on 
the  American  taxpayer.  The  profits 
generated  by  the  sale  of  this  coin  will 
cover  all  costs  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

Representatives  Fish,  Darden, 
Hinchey,  and  Molinari,  who  also  serve 
as  FDR  Memorial  Commissioners,  are 
introducing  a  companion  bill  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation  which  will  honor 
one  of  America's  greatest  Presidents. 
It  will  also  help  to  establish  a  magnifi- 
cent and  historic  national  memorial  in 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1539 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '1995  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  Commemorative  Coin 
Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  people  of  the  United  States  feel  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  for  his  leadership  in  America's 
struggle  for  peace,  well-being,  and  human 
dignity: 

(2)  the  year  1995  marks  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  President  Franklin  Dela- 
no Roosevelt,  who  died  April  12.  1945.  in 
Warm  Springs.  Georgia; 

(3)  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  served  his 
country  as  the  32d  President  from  1932  until 
his  death  in  1945.  He  is  the  only  United 
States  President  elected  to  four  terms  in  of- 
fice; 

(4)  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  served  the 
State  of  New  York  as  Governor  from  1928 
through  1932; 

(5)  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  served  his 
country  as  the  United  States  Assistant  Sec- 
reury  of  the  Navy  from  1913  through  1920: 

(6)  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  piloted  the 
American  people  through  the  economic 
chaos  of  the  Great  Depression; 

(7)  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  as  our  com- 
mander in  chief,  led  the  American  people 
through  the  turmoil  of  World  War  II; 

(8)  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  established 
Social  Security,  thus  providing  all  Ameri- 
cans with  a  more  abundant  and  secure  life; 

(9)  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Four  Freedoms:  Freedom  of 
Speech.  Freedom  of  Worship.  Freedom  from 
Want,  and  Freedom  from  Fear": 

(10)  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  the 
founder  of  the  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis,  parent  organization  of  the 
March  of  Dimes;  and 
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(11)  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  the 
chief  architect  of  the  United  Nations. 

SEC.  3.  COIN  SPECIFICATIONS. 

(a)  One  Doll.\r  Silver  Coins.  - 

(1)  Issu.^NCK.— The  Secretary  shall  issue 
not  more  than  500.000  one  dollar  coins  which 
shall  weigh  26.73  g^rams.  have  a  diameter  of 
1.500  inches,  and  shall  contain  90  percent  sil- 
ver and  10  percent  copper. 

(2)  Design.— The  design  of  the  dollar  coins 
shall  bear  a  likeness  of  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt. On  each  such  coin  there  shall  be  a 
designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  an  in- 
scription of  the  year  •1995".  and  inscriptions 
of  the  terms  -Liberty".  "In  God  We  Trust". 
"United  States  of  America",  and  "E  Pluribus 
Unum". 

(3)  ALTERATIONS.— Additions  or  alterations 
to  the  design  of  the  coin  shall  be  made  only 
after  consultation  with,  and  approval  by,  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  Legal  Tender.— The  coins  issued  under 
this  .\ct  shall  be  legal  tender  as  provided  in 
section  5103  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  NUMISMATIC  Items.— The  coins  issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  numismatic  items  for 
purposes  of  section  5134  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code. 

SEC.  *.  SOURCES  OF  BULLION. 

The  Secretary  shall  obtain  silver  for  the 
coins  minted  under  this  Act  from  stockpiles 
established  under  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98  et 
seq  ). 
SEC.  5.  SELECTION  OF  DESIGN. 

The  design  for  each  coin  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  with  the  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt Memorial  Commission. 
SEC.  a.  SALE  OF  COINS. 

(a)  Sale  Price— Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  coins  issued  under  this  Act 
shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  face  value,  plus  the  cost  of  de- 
signing and  issuing  such  coins  (including 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery. 
overhead  expenses,  marketing,  and  ship- 
ping). 

(b)  Prepaid  Orders  at  a  Discount  —The 
Secretary  shall  accept  prepaid  orders  for  the 
coins  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  coins. 
Sales  under  this  subsection  shall  be  at  a  rea- 
sonable discount  to  reflect  the  benefit  of  pre- 
payment. 

(c)  Surcharge  Required— All  sales  shall 
include  a  surcharge  of  $10  per  coin. 

SEC.  7.  ISSUANCE  OF  THE  COINS. 

(a)  Period  of  Issuance.— The  coins  author- 
ized under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  is- 
sues not  later  than  January  1.  1995.  but  shall 
be  issued  only  during  the  1-year  period  be- 
ginning on  such  date. 

(b)  Proof  and  Uncirculated  Coins— The 
coins  authorized  under  this  Act  shall  be  is- 
sued in  uncirculated  and  proof  qualities.  Not 
more  than  1  facility  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  may  be  used  to  strike  any  particular 
combination  of  denomination  and  quality. 

SEC.    8.    GENERAL    WAIVER    OF    PROCUREMENT 
REGULATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.  Except  as  ^ovided  in 
subsection  (b).  no  provision  of  law  governing 
procurement  or  public  contracts  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  procurement  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices required  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  — 
Subsection  (a)  shall  not  relieve  any  person 
entering  into  a  contract  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  from  complying  with  any  law  re- 
lating to  equal  employment  opportunity. 

SEC.  •.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURCHARGES. 

The  surcharges  received  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  sale  of  the  coins  issued  under  this 


Act  shall  be  promptly  paid  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  An  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  surcharges  shall  be  paid  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Foundation  Restricted  Account 
for  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial. 

(2)  An  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  surcharges  shall  be  paid  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Restricted  Construction 
Account  for  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial. 

SEC.  10.  AUDITS. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  such 
books,  records,  documents,  and  other  data  of 
the  account  referred  to  in  section  9  as  may 
be  related  to  the  expenditure  of  amounts 
paid  under  such  section. 
SEC.  1 1.  FINANCIAL  ASSURANCES. 

<a)  No  Net  Cost  to  the  Government.— The 
Secretary  shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  minting  and  is- 
suance of  the  coins  referred  to  in  section  3 
shall  not  result  in  any  net  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

(b)  Payment  for  Issuance  of  Coins.— No 
coin  shall  be  issued  under  this  Act  unless  the 
Secretary  has  received — 

(1)  full  payment  for  such  coin. 

(2)  security  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
to  indemnify  the  United  States  for  full  pay- 
ment; or 

(3)  a  guarantee  of  full  payment  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  from  a  depository  in- 
stitution whose  deposits  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  Senators 
INOUYE.  Levin,  and  D'Amato  in  intro- 
ducing the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Commemorative  Coin  Act  of  1995.  The 
year  1995  will  mark  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  our  longest  serving 
President.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  great  American. 

As  Walter  Lippmann  once  said,  "The 
final  test  of  a  leader  is  that  he  leaves 
behind  in  other  men  the  conviction  and 
the  will  to  carry  on."  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  just  such  a  leader  in  the 
eyes  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.  His  commanding  presence  in- 
spired this  Nation,  called  for  self-sac- 
rifice, calmed  our  fears,  and  gave  us 
hope  for  a  brighter  tomorrow  during 
some  of  the  bleakest  moments  in  our 
history. 

In  1955.  Congress  established  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission  to  oversee  the  planning, 
design,  and  construction  of  a  national 
memorial  honoring  President  Roo- 
sevelt and  his  era.  I  currently  serve  as 
cochair  of  the  FDR  Memorial  Commis- 
sion with  my  friend  Senator  Inouye. 
This  coin  will  help  us  complete  a  me- 
morial long  past  due  for  one  of  our 
great  American  leaders.  It  will  raise  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  SIO  million 
in  private  contributions  mandated  by 
the  Congress  for  this  project.  In  addi- 
tion, all  costs  to  the  U.S.  Mint  will  be 
covered  in  the  sale  price  of  the  coin,  so 
this  bill  will  have  no  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

This  commemorative  coin  will  serve 
the  dual  purpose  of  honoring  a  great 


American  President  during  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  his  death,  while  raising 
private  funds  for  a  unique  national  me- 
morial to  be  built  in  West  Potomac 
Park  near  the  tidal  basin.  Construction 
has  already  started  on  what  promises 
to  be  an  impressive  design  utilizing 
water,  natural  landscaping,  bronze 
sculptures,  and  quotations  carved  in 
granite  walls. 

As  Winston  Churchill  said  upon  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  FDR,  "One  day  the 
world,  and  history,  will  know  what  it 
owes  to  your  President."  Please  join 
me  and  the  other  FDR  Memorial  Com- 
missioners in  supporting  the  effort  to 
honor  this  great  man  and  make  this 
memorial  a  reality. 


By  Mr.  DORGAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  1540.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  relating  to  tax  dis- 
crimination against  rail  transportation 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

PROPERTY"  TAX  FAIRNE.SS  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  in  1976, 
Congress  passed  legislation  to  provide 
a  variety  of  subsidies  for  the  railroads. 
This  law,  known  as  the  Railroad  Revi- 
talization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  [4-R  Act],  included  a  provision 
which  prohibited  discrimination 
against  railroads  in  property  tax  rates 
and  assessment  ratios.  It  also  allowed 
railroads  the  special  privilege  of  by- 
passing State  administrative  and  court 
review  procedures  and  directly  petition 
Federal  courts  to  lower  their  property 
taxes. 

Although  the  4-R  Act  provisions  were 
designed  to  help  a  struggling  railroad 
industry  at  the  time,  the  act  has  im- 
posed a  serious  burden  on  States  by  un- 
dercutting the  State's  ability  to  tax 
rail  carriers  and  other  interstate  util- 
ity and  transportation  industries.  The 
provision  of  the  4-R  Act  which  allows 
railroads  to  bypass  State  administra- 
tive and  court  procedures  to  settle  tax 
disputes  with  the  State  is  inappropri- 
ate and  has  thrown  tax  disputes  into 
Federal  courts  when  they  should  be 
dealt  with  through  State  courts  and 
administrative  procedures. 

This  situation  is  unfair  to  the  States 
and  local  communities,  Mr.  President, 
and  equity  needs  to  be  granted  to  the 
State  and  local  governments.  That  is 
why  my  colleague  Senator  Conrad  and 
I  are  introducing  legislation  today  that 
is  designed  to  restore  equity  to  the 
States  in  resolving  property  tax  dis- 
putes with  railroads.  This  legislation 
retains  the  concept  that  railroads 
should  not  be  subjected  to  unfair  tax- 
ation. However,  the  4-R  Act  has  gone 
too  far  in  granting  a  privileged  status 
to  railroads  and  providing  them  with 
the  option  of  bypassing  regular  tax  dis- 
pute procedures.  The  current  situation 
has  unfairly  impaired  the  ability  of 
States  to  enforce  fair  taxation  policy. 
We  need  to  change  that. 
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The  original  intent  of  the  4-R  Act 
was  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
rates  and  assessments  of  railroad  prop- 
erty. Instead  of  eliminating  discrimi- 
nation, the  4-R  Act  gave  preferential 
tax  treatment  to  railroads  by:  First, 
allowing  automatic  P'ederal  court  ju- 
risdiction over  property  tax  disputes; 
and  second,  granting  injunctive  relief 
while  cases  are  pending.  Both  of  these 
aspects  are  problematic.  First,  prop- 
erty taxation  has  historically  been  a 
State  and  local  government  matter. 
The  Federal  courts  are  not  experienced 
at  handling  property  tax  cases.  The  4- 
R  Act  has  singled  out  railroads  to  pur- 
sue disputes  in  Federal  courts;  an  op- 
tion not  available  to  farmers,  home- 
owners, or  commercial  property  own- 
ers. I  believe  that  we  should  treat  rail- 
roads like  other  taxpayers. 

In  addition,  the  4^R  Act  gives  rail- 
roads a  unique  privilege  of  attaining 
injunctive  relief  while  they  challenge 
their  tax  disputes  with  States.  The  ef- 
fect is  that  millions  of  dollars  in  prop- 
erty tax  revenues  that  school  districts 
and  local  governments  desperately 
need  are  held  up  in  litigation.  I  find 
this  provision  under  the  4-R  Act  very 
troublesome.  By  allowing  this  situa- 
tion to  continue,  we  are  expecting  our 
State  and  local  governments  to  endure 
an  unfair  burden  while  they  await 
court  judgment. 

State  and  local  governments  are  al- 
ready pressured  by  runaway  expenses 
related  to  Medicaid,  crime,  and  prison 
overcrowding.  Yet  money  that  should 
be  used  for  education  is  instead  going 
to  the  railroads  and  their  lawyers. 
Granting  preferential  tax  treatment 
along  these  lines  only  increases  the 
pressure  on  local  governments  to  cut 
back  on  education  and  other  vital  serv- 
ices. If  the  provisions  of  the  4-R  Act 
are  further  extended  to  cover  other 
State  industries,  the  annual  loss  to 
State  and  local  governments  could 
reach  $1.4  billion. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  accomplish  the  following: 

First,  clarifies  that  the  assessment  of 
true  market  value  as  applied  to  rail- 
road property  would  be  the  actual  fair 
market  value  as  determined  by  State 
officials; 

Second,  restores  exclusive  original 
jurisdiction  to  the  administrative  and 
judicial  agencies  of  the  States;  and 

Third,  repeals  the  provision  in  the  4- 
R  Act  which  provide  railroads  with  in- 
junctive relief. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  sim- 
ple and  it  is  fair.  All  this  bill  would  do 
is  to  restore  an  equitable  process  under 
which  tax  disputes  between  railroads 
and  States  could  be  resolved.  This  bill 
will  not  undo  the  prohibition  against 
discriminatory  tax  treatment  of  rail- 
roads. The  intent  of  the  4-R  Act  re- 
mains intact  under  this  legislation.  All 
that  would  be  changed  is  the  process 
under  which  disputes  are  resolved,  that 
is  to  require  railroads  to  pursue  chal- 


lenges through  the  same  procedures 
others  are  required  to  follow  when 
challenging  State  taxation  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1540 

Be  it  enacted  6,v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tesenlalives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Property 
Tax  Fairne.s,s  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.    2.    AMENDME!STS    TO    TFTLE    49,    UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Defintiion— Section  11503  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  following; 

••(5)  true  market  value'  as  applied  to  rail 
transportation  property  means  the  actual 
fair  market  value  of  rail  transportation 
properly  as  has  been  determined  b.y  the  as- 
sessing officials  of  a  State,  a  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  authority  acting  for  a  State  or 
subdivision  of  a  State,  as  such  determination 
may  have  been  modified  upon  State  court  re- 
view thereof,  if  any.  before  application  of 
any  as.sessment  percentage  or  ratio.". 

(b)  Repeal— Section  11503(b)(4)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(ct  AMENDMENT.— Section  11503(c)  of  title 
49.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■(c)  Exclusive  original  jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine the  existence  of  any  violation  of 
subsection  (b)  will  rest  with  the  administra- 
tive and  judicial  agencies  of  the  States 
which  have  been  established  under  State  law 
to  hear  protests  or  claims  for  refunds.  In  any 
proceeding  brought  to  prevent  a  violation  of 
subsection  (b).  State  law  governs  the  burden 
of  proof  in  determining  assessed  value  and 
true  market  value.  If  the  ratio  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  other  commercial  and  indus- 
trial property  in  the  assessment  jurisdiction 
to  the  true  market  value  of  all  other  com- 
mercial and  industrial  property  cannot  be 
determined  through  the  random  sampling 
method  known  as  a  sales  a.ssessment  ■■atio 
study  (to  be  carried  out  under  statistical 
principles  applicable  to  such  a  study)  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  court  determining  wheth- 
er there  is  a  violation  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  following  shall  be  found  to 
constitute  a  violation  of  this  section; 

"(1)  an  assessment  of  the  rail  transpor- 
tation property  at  a  value  that  has  a  higher 
ratio  to  the  true  market  value  of  the  rail 
transportation  property  than  the  assessed 
value  of  all  other  property  subject  to  a  prop- 
erty tax  levy  in  the  assessment  jurisdiction 
has  to  the  true  market  value  of  all  other 
commercial  and  industrial  property;  and 

"(2)  the  collection  of  an  ad  valorem  prop- 
erty tax  on  the  rail  transportation  property 
at  a  tax  rate  that  exceeds  the  tax  ratio  rate 
applicable  to  taxable  property  in  the  taxing 
district.". 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  legislation  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  By'RON  L. 
DoRGAN,  is  introducing  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  tax  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
road Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976,  known  as  the  4-R  Act. 
As  you  know,  I  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation in  1991  and  fully  support  this 
legislative  effort. 


The  original  intent  of  the  4-R  Act 
was  to  prohibit  discrimination  of  State 
taxation  in  rates  and  assessments  of 
railroad  property  by  amending  section 
306  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
The  unintended  consequences  of  the  4- 
R  Act,  however,  have  seriously  im- 
peded the  ability  of  State  anS  local 
governments  to  collect  and  disperse 
rail  carrier  taxes. 

As  a  former  North  Dakota  State  tax 
commissioner,  I  have  a  long-standing 
interest  in  this  matter,  Mr.  President. 
While  I  agree  that  railroads  should  not 
face  discrimination  in  the  assessment 
of  property  tax.  the  Federal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  4-R  Act  has  simply  gone  too 
far.  It  grants  railroads  relief  not  avail- 
able to  other  types  of  taxpayers. 

The  4-R  Act  allows  railroads  to  peti- 
tion the  Federal  courts  directly  over 
property  tax  disputes — bypassing  state 
administrative  and  court  review.  It 
grants  injunctive  relief  to  railroads 
while  cases  are  pending— a  privilege 
not  available  to  homeowners,  farmers, 
or  commercial  property  owners.  This 
ties  up  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
tax  revenues  that  school  districts  and 
local  governments  need.  Additionally, 
the  4-R  Act  gives  automatic  Federal 
court  jurisdiction  over  other  types  of 
State  taxation  issues. 

In  granting  these  special  privileges 
to  railroads,  the  4^R  Act  deprives 
States  of  millions  of  dollars  in  prop- 
erty taxes.  North  Dakota  alone  has  lost 
several  million  tax  dollars  because  of 
litigation  with  the  railroads  serving 
our  State. 

The  Property  Tax  Fairness  Act  of 
1993  attempts  to  remedy  this  inequity. 
It  restores  fairness  to  the  antidiscrimi- 
nation provisions  of  the  property  tax 
division  of  the  4~R  Act  by  clarifying 
that  rates  and  assessment  ratios,  not 
valuations,  are  the  focus  of  4-R  restric- 
tions. It  assures  that  Federal  courts  re- 
view State  actions,  not  replace  them. 
It  ends  the  railroads'  ability  to  seek 
Federal  injunctions  while  cases  are 
pending. 

This  proposal  makes  sense.  It  ensures 
that  railroads  pursue  the  same  course 
available  to  any  other  taxpayers  when 
making  claims  of  discriminatory  tax- 
ation. 

I  commend  Senator  Dorgan  for  in- 
troducing this  legislation  and  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  advo- 
cating these  changes. 


By  Mr.  COVERDELL: 
S.  1541.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  non- 
governmental person  may  use  a  private 
express  carriage  of  certain  letters  and 
packets  without  being  penalized  by  the 
Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

THE  POSTAL  FAIRNESS  ACTT 

•  Mr.     COVERDELL.     Mr.     President, 
today   I   rise   to   introduce   legislation 
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that  would  block  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice from  second-guessing  or  fining  pri- 
vate businesses  for  using  private  couri- 
ers instead  of  using  its  express  mail. 
The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  simple: 
to  stop  Government  intrusion  in  ex- 
press mail  service. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  states 
that  a  nongovernmental  person  may 
use  a  private  express  for  the  private 
carriage  of  certain  letters  and  packets 
without  being  penalized  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  and  New 
York  Daily  News  reported  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  1993.  that  for  the  past  3  years, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  audited 
corporations  and  fined  them  as  much 
as  $500,000  in  back  postage  fees  for  ship- 
ping nonurgent  mail  through  couriers 
such  as  United  Parcel  Service  [UPS) 
and  Federal  Express. 

The  Atlanta-based  firm  Equifax  is 
one  company  audited  and  now  being 
charged  fines  for  the  amount  of  back 
postage  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  would 
have  collected  if  the  business  materials 
had  been  sent  by  first-class  mail. 

Under  current  Federal  law.  private 
couriers  can  be  used  to  ship  only  ur- 
gent mail,  which  the  Government  de- 
fines as  correspondence  requiring  an 
immediate  response. 

Anyone,  whether  it  is  a  large  cor- 
poration, a  small  business,  or  an  indi- 
vidual who  chooses  to  use  an  express 
mail  service,  should  not  have  to  fear 
that  their  choice  will  be  second- 
guessed  or  audited  by  a  Big  Brother 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  This  form  of  intru- 
sion is  a  reprehensible  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Governments  a 
government  that  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
signed to  promote  private  sector 
growth,  not  regulate  it  to  death.* 


By  Mr   ROCKEFELLER  (for  him- 
self,      Mr 
DeConcini. 
Graham. 
Daschle. 


ML'RKOWSKI. 

Mr.   Mitchell. 
Mr.      Akaka. 
Mr.    Campbell. 


Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Thurmond.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Specter.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mrs. 
Murray,  Mr.  Chafee,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Bryan, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  DoRGAN,  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Burns, 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr  Bono.  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
Boren,  Mr  HOLLINGS,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Lieberman,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
WoFFORD,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Nunn,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  H.\TCH, 
Mr.  Durenberger,  and  Mr. 
Mack): 
S.J.  Res.  142.  A  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  November 


7.  1993.  as  "National  Women  Veterans 
Recognition  Week;'"  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN  VETKRANS  RECOGNmON 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
week  beginning  November  7.  1993.  as 
"National  Women  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Week."  I  am  enormously  pleased 
that  a  bipartisan  group  of  55  of  my 
Senate  colleagues,  including  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  have  joined  me  as  original  co- 
sponsors  on  this  resolution. 

Women  veterans  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  through  dedicated  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  it  is  vital  that  we 
uphold  their  honor  and  offer  them  the 
thanks  they  so  richly  deserve.  This 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Women  Marines  Reserve  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
as  an  integral  component  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  Over  the  years,  women  have 
been  afforded  a  wider  range  of  respon- 
sibilities, and  each  time  they  have 
risen  to  the  challenge  with  strength 
and  fortitude. 

This  year,  the  significance  of  setting 
aside  a  week  to  honor  women  veterans 
is  even  greater  because  it  coincides 
with  the  dedication  of  the  Vietnam 
Women's  Memorial  on  November  11. 
The  memorial,  a  lifelike  bronze  casting 
of  three  military  women  and  a  wound- 
ed soldier,  is  a  moving  tribute  to  the 
compassion,  courage,  and  dedication  of 
women  who  gave  selflessly  under  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  conditions.  Long 
overdue,  like  the  Wall,  it  will  surely 
touch  the  hearts  of  all  who  view  it. 

While  recent  events— such  as  the 
first-rate  jjerformance  of  the  large 
number  of  women  who  served  in  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  -have  made  the 
American  public  take  notice  of  women 
veterans,  more  has  to  be  done  to  high- 
light their  achievements.  By  designat- 
ing a  week  to  honor  1.2  million  women 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
we  will  increase  the  public's  knowledge 
of  their  accomplishments  and  make 
the  women  themselves  more  aware  of 
the  many  benefits  and  services  avail- 
able to  them  because  of  their  service. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  re- 
cent years  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
women  veterans,  but  difficulties  for 
women  still  exist.  One  problem  that 
needs  to  be  addressed  is  that  many 
women  veterans  do  not  apply  for  VA 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
such  as  health  care,  education,  employ- 
ment assistance,  and  home  loan  guar 
antees,  because  they  do  not  know  that 
they  have  the  right  to  do  so.  By  height- 
ening women  veterans'  awareness  of 
their  rights  to  VA  benefits,  this  resolu- 
tion will  not  only  help  individual 
women  veterans,  but  will  also  encour- 


age VA  to  respond  more  effectively  to 
their  collective  needs. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  conflict  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  heard  disturbing  tes- 
timony from  women  veterans  who  were 
sexually  assaulted  while  on  active 
duty.  Also,  the  Tailhook  Association 
scandal  last  year  underscored  the  inex- 
cusable mistreatment  some  military 
women  have  endured.  Our  women  vet- 
erans deserve  better.  National  Women 
Veterans  Recognition  Week  would 
demonstrate  the  Nation's  full  support 
and  appreciation  for  their  service. 

This  resolution  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate  in  each  of  the  last  9  years. 
I  ask  for  the  support  of  every  Senator 
to  enact  it  a  tenth  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  142 

Whnreas  there  are  more  than  1.200.000 
women  veterans  in  the  United  States  rep- 
resentinK  4.6  percent  of  the  total  veteran 
population. 

Whereas  the  number  of  women  serving  in 
the  UniteU  States  Armed  Forces  and  the 
number  of  women  veterans  continue  to  in- 
crease: 

Whereas  women  veterans  have  contributed 
Kreatly  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
through  honorable  military  service,  often  in- 
volvinK  great  hardship  and  danger; 

Whereas  the  special  needs  of  women  veter- 
ans, especially  in  the  area  of  health  care, 
have  often  been  overlooked  or  inadequately 
addressed  by  the  Federal  Government; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  women  veterans  has  discour- 
aged or  prevented  many  women  veterans 
from  taking  full  advantage  of  the  benefits 
and  services  to  which  they  are  entitled;  and 

Whereas  designating  a  week  to  recognize 
women  veterans  will  help  both  to  promote 
important  gains  made  by  women  veterans 
and  to  focus  attention  on  the  special  needs  of 
women  veterans:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  tfie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
November  7.  1993.  is  designated  as  "National 
Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week  ".  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  11,  a  bill  to  combat  violence  and 
crimes  against  women  on  the  streets 
and  in  homes. 

S.  46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  46. 
a  bill  to  provide  that  a  justice  or  judge 
convicted  of  a  felony  shall  be  sus- 
pended from  office  without  pay. 
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S.  266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  266,  a  bill  to  provide  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  library 
media  resources,  technology  enhance- 
ment, training,  and  improvement. 

S.  411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  411,  a  bill  to  freeze  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending  for  fiscal  years 
1994  and  1995  at  fiscal  year  1993  levels. 

S    440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gokton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  440,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  to  control  the  diversion 
of  certain  chemicals  used  in  the  illicit 
production  of  controlled  substances,  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  regu- 
latory controls  placed  on  the  legiti- 
mate commerce  in  those  chemicals, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  t>87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  687,  a  bill  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce  by  providing 
for  a  uniform  product  liability  law,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  798 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Ms.  MlKULSKi)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  798,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974  to  establish  a  program  of  grants  to 
States  for  arson  research,  prevention, 
and  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  802 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  802,  a  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  seek  to  obtain  host  nation  payment 
of  most  or  all  of  the  overseas  basing 
costs  for  forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  such  nation,  to 
limit  the  use  of  funds  for  paying  over- 
seas basing  costs  for  U.S.  forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  867 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  867,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  pen- 
alties for  fraud  and  abuse  assessed 
against  providers  under  the  medicare 
program  and  State  health  care  pro- 
grams to  providers  under  all  health 
care  plans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

-S.  996 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  his  name 
was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  996, 
a  bill  to  require  that  educational  orga- 
nizations that  offer  educational  pro- 
grams to  minors  for  a  fee  disclose  cer- 
tain information. 


At  the 'request  of  Mr.  H.\tfield.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hakkin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1118.  a  bill  to  establish  an  additional 
national  education  goal  relating  to  pa- 
rental participation  in  both  the  formal 
and  informal  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Akaka.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1128,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  burial  in  cemeteries  of  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System  of  certain  de- 
ceased reservists. 

S.  r224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye).  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1224,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit an  agency,  or  entity,  that  re- 
ceives Federal  assistance  and  is  in- 
volved in  adoption  or  foster  care  pro- 
grams from  delaying  or  denying  the 
placement  of  a  child  based  on  the  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  of  the  child  or 
adoptive  or  foster  parent  or  parents  in- 
volved, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1275,  a  bill  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  community  devel- 
opment financial  institutions. 

S.  1356 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MUR- 
Kt)WSKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1356,  a  bill  to  restore  order,  deter 
crime,  and  make  our  neighborhoods 
and  communities  safer  and  more  secure 
places  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

•S.   1432 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1432,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  to  Ensure  a 
Strong  and  Competitive  United  States 
Maritime  Industry. 

S.  1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MOYNIHAN]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1437,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1562  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  pension 
for  persons  on  the  Medal  of  Honor  roll. 

S.   1443 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ExoN,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1443,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  luxury  passenger  vehicles. 


S.  1450 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Feinstein,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  and  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Hatfield)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1450,  a  bill  respecting  the 
relationship  between  the  workers'  com- 
pensation benefits  and  the  benefits 
available  under  the  Migrant  and  Sea- 
sonal Agricultural  Worker  Protection 
Act. 

S.  1495 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1495,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
reduction  in  the  deductible  portion  of 
expenses  for  business  meals  and  enter- 
tainment. 

S.  1.522 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Feinstein,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1522,  a  bill  to  direct  the 
United  States  Sentencing  Commission 
to  promulgate  guidelines  or  amend  ex- 
isting guidelines  to  provide  sentencing 
enhancements  of  not  less  than  3  offense 
levels  for  hate  crimes. 

S.  1,524 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hutchison,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Kempthornk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1524,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  retro- 
active application  of  the  income,  es- 
tate, and  gift  tax  rates  made  by  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  and  reduce 
administrative  expenses  for  agencies 
by  $3,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994.  1995,  and  1996. 

S.  1,535 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GLENN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1535,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  narrow  re- 
strictions on  employee  training,  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  voluntary  separation 
incentive,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATK  .lOINT  RE.SOI.UTKIN  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  41,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
require  a  balanced  budget. 

senate  .joint  resolution  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  periods 
commencing  on  November  28,  1993.  and 
ending  on  December  4,  1993,  and  com- 
mencing on  November  27,  1994,  and  end- 
ing on  December  3,  1994,  as  "National 
Home  Care  Week". 

senate  joint  resolution  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
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[Mr.  Kempthorne],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  75.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating January  2.  1994.  through  Janu- 
ary 8.  1994.  as  "National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Week". 

SE.NATE  .JOINT  RESOLUTION  (3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MURKOW3K1],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur.mond]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  83.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  February 
6.  1994.  as  "Lincoln  Legacy  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ROBB,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Bre.\lx1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Ch.JiFEE)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 90,  a  joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  achievements  of  radio  amateurs, 
and  to  establish  support  for  such  ama- 
teurs as  national  policy. 

SENATE  .lOl.ST  RE.Sf)LUTION  122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laute.nberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Nickles).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl). 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  122.  a 
joint  resolution  designating  December 
1993  as  "National  Drunk  and  Drugged 
Driving  Prevention  Month." 

SENATE  .JOINT  RESOLLTION  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Murray),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Co.\TS).  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  134.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  19.  1993.  as  "National 
Mammography  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RE.SOLUTION  13S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr  Daschle),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  Murray),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sas- 
ser).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr 
Breaux).  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
135.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  October  25.  1993.  as 
"World  Population  Awareness  Day." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Slmon.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Lautenberg)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
136.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  July  1994  as  "Lewis  and  Clark 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka).  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  BoREN).  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux). 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Ca.mpbell).  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chafee).  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Coverdell).  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  DAmato). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Da.schle).  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger).  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon).  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mrs.  Fein- 
stein),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gra-ssley).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr  Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Kerrey),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
Lieberman),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  McCain),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchel^  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [t^  Moynihan],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mrs.  MUR- 
RAY), the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Nickles),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond), the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
139,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
third  Sunday  in  November  of  1993  as 
"National  Children's  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  MO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 


(Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  INOUYE), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Wofford],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes), the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MURKOWSKI),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  140,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  December  7,  1993,  as  "Na- 
tional Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Ms.  Mikulski),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lauten- 
berg] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  141.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  October  29.  1993.  as 
"National  Firefighters  Day." 

SENATE  RE.SOLUTION  128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Lieberman).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Campbell) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  128.  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the 
protection  to  be  accorded  United 
States  copyright-based  industries 
under  agreements  entered  into  pursu- 
ant to  the  Uruguay  Round  of  trade  ne- 
gotiations. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1026 

(Ordered  ^o  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3116)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows: 

On  paue  157,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  8142.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
tha^- 

(1)  the  United  States  Govemment  has  not 
made  adequate  efforts  to  seek  the  payment 
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of  compensation  by  the  government  of  Peru 
for  the  death  and  injuries  to  United  States 
military  personnel  resulting  from  the  attack 
by  aircraft  of  the  military  forces  of  Peru  on 
April  24,  1992.  against  a  United  States  Air 
Force  C-130  aircraft  ope.-ating  off  the  coast 
of  Peru;  and 

(2)  in  falling  to  make  such  efforts  ade- 
quat3ly.  the  United  States  Government  has 
failed  in  its  obligation  to  support  the  serv- 
icemen and  their  families  involved  in  the  in- 
cident and  generally  to  support  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  carrying  out  missions  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  SEMIANNUAL  Report.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on 
December  1  and  June  1  of  each  year  on  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  preceding  six-month  pe- 
riod to  seek  the  payment  of  fair  and  equi- 
table compensation  by  the  Government  of 
Peru  (1)  to  the  survivors  of  Master  Sergeant 
Joseph  Beard.  Jr..  United  States  Air  Force, 
who  was  killed  in  the  attack  described  in 
subsection  (a),  and  (2)  to  the  other  crew 
members  who  were  wounded  in  the  attack 
and  survived. 

(C)  TERMINATION  OF  REPORT  REQUIRE- 
MENT.—The  requirement  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  terminate  upon  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  Peru  has  paid  fair  and  equi- 
table compensation  as  described  in  sub- 
section <b). 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  the  President's 
nomination  of  Cassandra  Pulley  to  be 
the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  hearing 
will  occur  on  Tuesday.  October  19,  1993, 
at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  428A  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building.  For  further 
information,  please  call  Patricia 
Forbes,  counsel  to  the  Small  Business 
Committee  at  224-5175. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources will  hold  a  hearing  on  nuclear 
safety  assistance  to  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  U.S.  efforts  to  help 
nations  operating  Soviet-built  nuclear 
powerplants  to  reduce  the  risk  of  a  se- 
rious nuclear  accident.  Tl^e  hearing 
will  look  at  the  role  of  the  Gore- 
Chernomyrdin  Joint  Commission  on 
Energy  and  Space  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear safety  assistance,  bilateral  nu- 
clear safety  assistance  being  provided 
by  the  United  States  to  Russia  and  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  multi- 
lateral nuclear  safety  assistance  pro- 
grams in  which  the  United  States  plays 
a  role. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, November  2,  1993,  at  9:30  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  First  and  C  Streets  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 


Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  send  their  comments  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC 
20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Sam  Fowler  of  the  committee 
staff  at  202-224-7569 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Wednesday,  October  13,  1993,  at 
9  a.m.,  in  closed  session,  to  receive  an 
intelligence  community  briefing  on  So- 
malia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  meet 
today  at  10  a.m.  to  hear  testimony  on 
the  subject  of  health  care  programs  in 
other  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  for 
authority  to  meet  for  a  hearing  on 
Wednesday,  October  13  at  10  a.m.  on 
the  nomination  hearing  of  Joseph 
Swerdzewski,  to  be  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HU.MAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  for  a  hearing  on  the 
"North  American  Free-Trade  Act:  Ef- 
fects on  Workers,"  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  October 
13,  1993,  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  on  October  13,  1993, 
at  9:30  a.m.,  for  an  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nominations  of  Eli  Segal 
to  be  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Corporation  for  National  and  Commu- 
nity Service;  and  Donald  Wurtz  to  be 
Chief  Financial  Officer  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment   of    Veterans    Affairs    under 


President  Clinton's  proposed  national 
health  care  reform  plan  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  October  13,  1993.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  room  106  of  the  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HONORING  DR.  CONSTANCE 
CLAYTON 

•  Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  Dr.  Constance  Clayton 
on  the  occasion  of  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  in  her  honor  by  the  Afro-Amer- 
ican Historical  and  Cultural  Museum. 

For  more  than  three  decades.  Dr. 
Clayton  has  played  a  vital  role  in  en- 
hancing the  Philadelphia  School  Dis- 
trict. From  her  early  days  as  a  young 
teacher  with  the  school  system  and 
later  as  the  project  director  for  its  Af- 
rican Studies  program  and  former  ten- 
ure as  school  superintendent,  Dr.  Clay- 
ton's unyielding  commitment  to  ensur- 
ing that  all  children  have  a  place  in 
our  society  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Educated  at  Temple  University  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  she 
has  received  countless  numbers  of  hon- 
ors and  awards  throughout  her  distin- 
guished career.  Her  pioneering  spirit 
and  commitment  to  excellence  will 
continue  to  have  a  profound  affect 
upon  our  children  for  many  years  to 
follow. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  Dr. 
Clayton,  her  family  and  all  those  asso- 
ciated with  this  affair.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  VIRGINIA 
GORDEN 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Virginia  Gorden  of  Columbia,  MO. 

Mrs.  Gorden  was  recently  awarded 
the  Golden  Apple  Award  by  the  Mis- 
souri Food  Services  Association  for  her 
work  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Elementary 
School  in  Columbia.  Each  year,  the 
Missouri  Food  Services  Association 
awards  this  honor  to  the  school  food 
worker  who  has  done  the  most  to  im- 
prove student  nutritional  awareness. 

Mrs.  Gorden  is  the  kitchen  manager 
at  the  Blue  Ridge  Elementary  School 
in  Columbia.  She  starts  her  day  at  4:30 
a.m.,  arriving  at  the  school  by  6  a.m., 
so  that  she  can  have  breakfast  ready 
for  the  students  at  8.  Mrs.  Gorden  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "if  they  don't  get  a 
good  breakfast,  you  find  the  kids  can 
be  awful  restless." 

Blue  Ridge  serves  350  to  400  meals  per 
day,  plus  breakfasts  to  nearly  100  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  qualify  for  feder- 
ally subsidized  breakfast  and  lunch 
programs.  For  some  of  these  children, 
the  meals  they  receive  at  school  may 
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be  all  the  food  they  get  in  a  day's  time. 
Gorden  greets  each  child  as  they  come 
into  the  cafeteria— with  a  smile  and  of- 
fering encouragement — giving  mental 
nutrition  as  well  as  nutritional  food  to 
get  the  day  off  to  a  good  start. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Gorden's  com- 
mitment to  teaching  students  about 
the  value  of  good  nutrition,  plus  her 
commitment  to  the  well-being  of  the 
children  and  her  kitchen  staff,  make 
her  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
School  District.  I  congratulate  her  on 
the  receipt  of  this  honor  from  the  Mis- 
souri Food  Services  Association,  and  I 
commend  her  on  her  commitment  to 
our  future,  our  children.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PEDDIE  SCHOOL 
OF  HIGHTSTOWN.  NJ 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  Peddle  School, 
an  outstanding  secondary  school  in 
Hightstown.  NJ. 

As  parents,  our  focus  is  on  making 
the  magic  of  learning  a  continuous 
part  of  life  so  that  our  children  will  be 
successful  and  find  fulfillment  in  both 
their  professional  and  private  lives.  As 
legislators,  we  recognize  that  a  maxi- 
mum investment  in  education  is  a 
sound  investment  in  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture. 

In  these  important  dual  roles,  the 
success  of  the  Peddle  School  as  a  model 
for  secondary  education  warrants  our 
attention  and  our  praise.  Founded  in 
1864.  this  coeducational,  nonsectarian 
school  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
prep  schools  in  the  country  today.  Its 
academics  are  superior,  and  its  school 
population  sets  a  high  standard,  em- 
phasizing diversity  and  scholarship.  Al- 
ways keeping  pace  with  the  dramatic 
leaps  education  has  taken  in  the  past 
century,  the  Peddle  School  has  ex- 
panded its  campus  and  its  educational 
and  living  facilities  and  attracted  tal- 
ented teachers  to  motivate  its  stu- 
dents. It  has  established  an  environ- 
ment that  encourages  learning  by  pro- 
viding tools  that  excite  the  intellect 
and  imagination  of  its  students.  And. 
of  utmost  importance  today,  the  school 
is  committed  to  providing  a  superior 
education  to  all  qualified  students, 
reaching  out  to  deserving,  disadvan- 
taged students. 

On  October  20.  the  Peddie  School  will 
honor  one  of  its  distinguished  alumni. 
Walter  Annenberg.  Beginning  with  his 
first  gift  on  his  graduation  day  in  1927 
and  continuing  with  his  most  recent 
generous  endowment.  Walter  Annen- 
berg's  close  involvement  with  his  alma 
mater  is  impressive.  As  Mr.  Finn 
Caspersen.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Peddie  School,  has 
proudly  noted,  this  unprecedented  con- 
tribution will  anchor  all  facets  of  a 
Peddie  education:  a  dedicated  faculty, 
innovative  programs,  state-of-the-art 
facilities  and  a  diverse  student  body. 
The    Peddie    School's    recognition    of 


Walter  Annenberg's  lasting  support  of 
quality  secondary  education  is  richly 
deserved. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  Peddie 
School's  role  as  a  leader  in  education 
in  our  country.* 


WEST  VIRGINIA  HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  rise  to  commend  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Housing  Development  Fund  for 
its  innovative  work  in  exploring  new 
ways  to  provide  the  American  dream — 
homeownership— to  West  Virginia  fam- 
ilies who  struggle  to  survive  on  low  in- 
comes but  have  the  same  dream  of  pro- 
viding a  good  home  for  their  children. 

The  West  Virginia  Housing  Develop- 
ment Fund  has  created  the  Low-In- 
come Assisted  Mortgage  Program, 
nicknamed  LAMP.  Under  this  creative 
program,  the  fund  teams  up  with  local 
lenders  and  community  based  organiza- 
tions to  raise  money  to  build  homes  for 
very  low-income  families.  Since  the 
program  started  in  1990.  35  families 
with  incomes  between  $6,000  and  $19,000 
have  taken  their  first  step  to  becoming 
the  proud  owners  of  their  own  home. 

The  LAMP  program  is  unique  be- 
cause it  links  resources.  Traditionally, 
nonprofit  developers  offer  low-interest 
mortgage  loans  directly  to  qualifying 
families  and  until  now.  they  could  not 
tap  into  the  vast  resources  of  the  real 
estate  lending  community.  Under  the 
LAMP  program,  the  Fund  has  created  a 
trust  and  an  alliance  with  local  finan- 
cial institutions  to  develop  a  secondary 
mortgage  market  for  the  nonprofit 
agency's  loans  at  low  interest  rates. 
The  Fund  makes  a  contribution  to  the 
trust  for  each  loan  to  cover  the  equity 
not  purchased  by  the  lender.  The  non- 
profit can  build  a  $50,000  house  for 
about  $30,000  and  then  sell  the  loan  to 
the  trust.  By  using  this  secondary  mar- 
ket, the  nonprofit  gets  $24,000  from  the 
trust  that  can  be  reinvested  in  addi- 
tional homes.  A  local  Habitat  for  Hu- 
manity Chapter  reports  that  the  LAMP 
trust  has  helped  free  resources  for  an 
additional  12  homes. 

Under  the  LAMP  program,  the  fund 
also  services  the  loans  to  give  local 
lenders  more  confidence  in  the  pro- 
gram. Participation  in  the  LAMP  pro- 
gram allows  local  lenders  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munity Reinvestment  Act. 

^s  many  groups  are  talking  about  re- 
inventing government,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Housing  Development  Fund  is 
doing  just  that  at  the  community  and 
succeeding.  The  LAMP  program  has 
won  national  recognition  as  one  of  10 
programs  to  win  the  1993  Innovations 
in  State  and  Local  Government  Award 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 

The  LAMP  program  is  an  extraor- 
dinary example  of  how  government  can 
and  should  work  as  a  catalyst  at  the 


community  level.  It  is  an  admirable 
program  that  is  making  a  real  dif- 
ference for  West  Virginia  communities 
and  families. 

As  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  and  as 
Senator.  I  have  been  proud  to  work 
closely  with  Joe  Hatfield,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  West  Virginia  Housing 
Development  Fund,  and  the  excellent 
team  of  professionals  at  this  agency  on 
numerous  initiatives  to  provide  afford- 
able housing,  community  development 
and  hope  to  West  Virginia.  Everyone  in 
our  State  is  proud  of  their  dedication 
and  commitment  that  is  recognized  by 
this  award.* 


MISSOURI  RIVER  MANAGEMENT 

AND  THE  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  talk  briefly  about  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers'  management  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  operates 
six  mainstem  dams  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri River,  regulating  the  flow  to  pro- 
vide flood  control  and  other  benefits  to 
the  region.  The  corps  is  in  the  process 
of  revising  its  Missouri  River  operating 
plan,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  mas- 
ter manual. 

I  want  to  express  my  concern  over 
language  included  in  the  House  Energy 
and  Water  Appropriations  Report 
which  attempted  to  prevent  the  corps 
from  moving  forward  with  the  master 
manual  review.  The  review  is  long 
overdue  and  will  update  the  operating 
plan  to  take  into  account  todays  pri- 
orities and  needs  along  the  river.  The 
current  plan,  based  on  40-year-old  as- 
sumptions, forces  the  upstream  States 
to  pay  the  price  for  benefits  realized 
primarily  by  downstream  States.  The 
House  report  language  tries  to  prevent 
this  from  changing.  Such  an  action  is 
not  fair,  it  is  not  prudent,  and  it  is  not 
based  on  fact. 

Some  historical  perspective  on  this 
situation  is  appropriate.  The  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  authorized  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  System. 
Pick-Sloan  included  large  dams  in 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Montana.  In  North  Dakota,  these  dams 
flooded  some  of  the  best  land  in  our 
State — 550,000  acres  to  be  exact.  This  is 
approximately  the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 
We  accepted  the  dams  and  gave  up  this 
land  with  the  hope  that  we  would  re- 
ceive benefits  to  make  up  for  the  loss. 

While  the  upper  basin  States  gave  up 
a  great  deal  of  land  for  the  dam  con- 
struction, the  lower  basin  States  were 
not  asked  to  sacrifice  at  all.  In  fact, 
they  are  the  main  benefactors  of  the 
project  because  of  the  flood  control 
they  receive.  The  mainstem  dams  have 
helped  tame  the  Missouri  River,  con 
trolling  its  flooding  in  Nebraska,  in 
Kansas,  in  Iowa,  and  in  Missouri.  The 
lower  basin  States  also  receive  power 
production,  water  supply,  recreation, 
irrigation,  and  navigation  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  project. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  in  the  upper  basin  sacrificed 
so  that  others  might  benefit.  Now,  as  I 
said,  we  accepted  the  Pick-Sloan  plan 
with  the  hope  that  we  would  receive 
benefits  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  We 
didn't  want  all  of  the  benefits.  We  just 
wanted  our  fair  share.  Under  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers'  present  operating 
plan  for  the  system,  we  are  not  getting 
that. 

The  operating  plan  gives  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  project  benefits  to 
the  lower  basin  States.  During  the  ter- 
rible drought  that  hit  the  Midwest  dur- 
ing the  late  1980's,  the  crops  drained 
huge  amounts  of  water  from  the  upper 
basin  reservoirs  to  support  downstream 
barge  traffic.  Lake  Sakakawea  fell 
over  25  feet.  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  fell 
over  28  feet.  The  result  was  a  nose-dive 
in  the  recreation  industry  that  had 
grown  up  around  the  lakes.  Marinas 
and  resorts  went  out  of  business.  Boat 
ramps  were  left  high  and  dry.  In  many 
places,  the  reservoir  retreated  miles 
from  the  normal  shoreline.  This  was, 
according  to  the  corps,  the  proper  pro- 
cedure under  its  operating  plan. 

The  problem  is,  the  corps'  operating 
plan  is  out  of  date.  Way  out  of  date. 
When  the  Pick-Sloan  project  was  first 
developed,  the  corps  estimated  annual 
commercial  barge  traffic  on  the  Mis- 
souri would  be  12  million  tons.  Com- 
mercial traffic  has  never  come  near 
that  amount,  peaking  at  3.3  million  in 
1977  and  dropping  to  barely  above  2 
million  in  the  late  1980's.  Thus,  the 
corps  is  trying  to  support  a  volume  of 
barge  traffic  that  doesn't  exist,  and  the 
upper  basin  States  are  paying  the  cost. 

Recreation,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
barely  considered  by  the  corps  in  1944. 
Today,  though,  it  generates  between 
$60  and  $70  million  in  annual  economic 
revenues  at  the  reservoirs,  compared  to 
only  $10  to  $20  million  in  annual  barge 
revenues.  In  other  words,  the  recre- 
ation industry  is  worth  about  four 
times  as  much  as  the  navigation  indus- 
try on  the  Missouri  River.  It  clearly 
makes  no  sense  to  devastate  a  large 
recreation  industry  to  support  a  much 
smaller  navigation  industry.  Yet,  that 
is  what  the  corps  did  in  1988,  1989  and 
1990. 

Mr.  President,  this  needs  to  change. 
The  corps  must  recognize  the  economic 
value  of  the  recreation  industry.  The 
logic  of  our  case  is  clear.  It  is  compel- 
ling. The  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
a  1991  study,  agreed  with  it.  That 
study,  which  has  been  sharply  criti- 
cized by  the  downstream  States,  was 
reviewed  repeatedly,  and  its  conclu- 
sions still  stand. 

The  corps  agrees  with  our  case.  too. 
Just  2  days  ago.  at  a  hearing  in  Mon- 
tana, the  corps  agreed  that  recreation 
has  a  greater  economic  value  than  Mis- 
souri River  navigation  and  must  be 
given  equal  consideration  in  determin- 
ing water  operating  plans.  The  corps 
has  promised  to  address  the  current  in- 
equity in  its  master  manual  review. 


I  find  it  ironic  that  we  continue  to 
battle  over  this  issue  after  all  of  the 
flooding  in  the  Midwest  this  summer. 
For  6  years,  the  lower  basin  States 
pushed  for  heavy  water  releases  during 
a  drought  in  order  to  support  barge 
traffic:  they  got  the  water.  Suddenly, 
this  summer,  they  wanted  the  flood 
waters  stemmed  and  all  water  releases 
shut  off.  They  got  that  wish  as  well.  It 
is  too  much  to  ask  that  our  interests 
be  considered  equally  with  those  of  the 
lower  basin?  The  answer  is  "No."  We 
deserve  our  fair  share. 

Mr.  President,  the  downstream 
States  have  been  defeated  on  the  sub- 
stance of  this  issue.  They  cannot  deny 
the  economic  benefits  of  recreation 
around  the  reservoirs.  They  cannot  in- 
flate navigation  numbers.  Instead,  they 
have  tried  to  influence  the  outcome 
with  political  muscle.  In  February, 
they  wrote  to  President  Clinton,  ask- 
ing that  he  hold  up  the  master  manual 
review  and  convene  a  special  task 
force.  Since  all  affected  groups  have 
been  involved  in  the  master  manual  re- 
view process  from  the  start,  there  is 
little  need  for  a  special  task  force.  This 
effort  was  simply  another  delaying  tac- 
tic, and  the  President  wisely  chose  to 
allow  the  review  to  continue. 

This  summer,  downstream  interests 
added  House  report  language  that  at- 
tempted to  prevent  any  change  to  the 
master  manual  that  would  reduce 
water  releases.  Such  a  move  would  not 
only  be  unfair  to  upstream  States,  but 
it  would  deny  important  environ- 
mental benefits  that  can  be  gained  by 
altering  the  corps'  operating  plan.  The 
Senate  wisely  kept  this  language  out  of 
its  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  report  lan- 
guage must  not  be  included  in  the  final 
conference  report.  It  is  unfair  and  un- 
wise. 

All  we  want  is  a  fair  shake.  No  back- 
room political  deals.  No  outdated  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  No  logrolling.  Just 
the  facts.  The  master  manual  review 
needs  to  be  completed  in  an  impartial 
and  timely  fashion.  It  has  already  been 
delayed  significantly,  and  downstream 
interests  have  been  trying  to  alter  its 
conclusions.  We  need  fairness.  We  need 
to  let  the  corps  finish  this  job.* 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  REVISE  THE  MIS- 
SOURI RIVER  MASTER  MANUAL 

*  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  his- 
torically, upstream  and  downstream 
Missouri  River  States  have  argued  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  over  proper 
management  of  the  river.  My  concern, 
as  a  representative  of  an  upstream 
State,  is  to  ensure  that  the  corps  takes 
seriously  changing  conditions  along 
the  river  and  makes  decisions  that  re- 
flect the  real  world  impact  of  those 
changes  in  its  management  of  reservoir 
releases. 

To  understand  that  concern,  it  is  im- 
portant   to    recognize    that    upstream 


States,  such  as  South  Dakota,  have  ac- 
cepted the  burden  of  flood  control  on 
the  river  and  sacrificed  prime  land  to 
the  construction  of  dams  to  prevent 
downstream  flooding.  We  have  ac- 
knowledged our  responsibility  to  our 
downstream  neighbors.  Now  we  ask 
them,  and  the  corps,  to  acknowledge 
their  responsibility  to  us. 

Over  the  years,  recreational  use  of 
the  river  has  come  to  play  a  prominent 
role  in  the  upstream  States'  econo- 
mies, while  the  corps  continues  to  give 
recreation  lower  priority  than  compet- 
ing downstream  uses.  Times  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  changed.  Corps 
policy  has  not. 

In  1992,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice [GAO]  found  that  the  corps  has 
been  managing  the  river  based  on  "as- 
sumptions about  the  amount  of  water 
needed  for  navigation  and  irrigation 
made  in  1944  that  are  no  longer  valid 
*  *  *  the  plan  does  not  reflect  the  cur- 
rent economic  conditions  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin."  This  finding  pro- 
vides context  for  the  revision  of  the 
master  manual. 

Currently,  the  Cori)s  of  Engineers  is 
rewriting  the  Missouri  River  Master 
Water  Control  Manual,  based  on  a  de- 
sire to  maximize  national  economic 
and  environmental  benefits  from  the 
river.  No  one  knows  how  this  process 
will  turn  out.  or  whether  upstream  or 
downstream  States  will  lose  or  gain.  It 
was  my  hope,  however,  that  Congress 
would  allow  the  corps  to  develop  the 
new  manual  using  objective  analysis  of 
the  economic  and  environmental  issues 
associated  with  management  of  the 
river,  free  of  political  pressure  from  ei- 
ther the  upstream  or  downstream 
States. 

That  hope  went  by  the  board  this 
summer  when  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  included  report  lan- 
guage stating  that: 

The  Committee  will  not  support  efforts  [by 
the  Corps]  to  (1)  change  the  Master  Manual, 
or  (2)  implement  a  revised  version  of  the 
Manual,  if  either  of  these  actions  results  in 
limitations  that  threaten  the  very  integrity 
of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  *  *  * 
The  House  Committee  defines  these  limita- 
tions as  any  burden  greater  than  that  cur- 
rently placed  on  the  downstream  states  in 
the  following  areas:  (1)  Hood  control.  (2) 
navigation.  (3)  power  generation,  or  (4)  water 
supply  (particularly  during  periods  of 
drought). 

The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee went  even  further  by  "call[ing]  on 
the  corps  to  follow  the  legislative  pri- 
orities and  regulatory  guidelines  ex- 
pressed in  its  current  master  manual 
until  a  new  management  plan  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress." 

However,  according  to  the  GAO  re- 
port, "no  appropriate  basis  [exists]  for 
the  corps'  view  that  unless  it  obtains 
congressional  approval  to  change  exist- 
ing operating  priorities,  it  must  con- 
tinue to  give  recreation  a  lower  operat- 
ing priority  than  other  authorized 
uses." 
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It  is  disappointing  that  the  down- 
stream users  in  Congress  continually 
try  to  hamstring  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  prevent  them  from  perform- 
ing their  job.  The  economic  conditions 
of  the  region  have  changed  over  the 
years.  New  priorities  have  been  devel- 
oped. The  corps  is  now  attempting  to 
address  these  changes  by  revising  the 
master  manual  "to  maximize  national 
economic  and  environmental  benefits 
from  the  river."  Let's  allow  the  profes- 
sionals to  do  their  job. 

Mr.  President,  significant  economic 
changes  have  occurred  along  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  the  last  decades.  The 
downstream  users  need  to  recognize 
this  and  stop  trying  to  legislate 
gridlock  on  this  issue  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

It  is  time  to  accept  change  and  deal 
with  it  responsibly  and  objectively— by 
allowing  the  corps  to  perform  its  anal-- 
ysis  and  write  a  new  master  manual 
that  in  fact  does  maximize  national  en- 
vironmental and  economic  benefits 
from  the  river.* 


troops  overseas  be  in  order  unless  they 
have  been  cleared  by  the  majority  lead- 
er after  consultation  with  the  Repub- 
lican leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY.  OCTOBER 
14.  1993 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9.30  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day. October  14:  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
approved  to  date;  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use  later 
in  the  day;  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation then  of  H.R.  3116,  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  Senator  Bumpers 
be  recognized  at  that  time  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  subject  of  the  D-5 
missile;  that  no  amendments  or  mo- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Somalia  or  the 
basing  or  command  of  United  States 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
pursuant  to  the  previous  order  until 
9:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  October  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  8:18  p.m..  recessed  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  October  14,  1993,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  October  13.  1993: 

DEPARTMENT  OK  JUSTICE 

KEND.^LL  BRI.SDl.EY  COFKEY.  OF  FLORID.^.  TO  BE  U  .s 
ATTDKNEY  FOR  THE  .SOITHER.N  DI.'iTRICT  OF  FLORIDA 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  1  YEAR.S  VICE  LEON  B  KELL.NER.  RE. 
alG.SED 

fra.sces  cuthbert  hulin.  of  illinois.  to  be  us 
attorney  for  the  central  district  of  illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  j  william  roberts, 
resigned 

nora  margaret  manella.  of  california.  to  be 
u  s  attorney  for  the  central  district  of  cali 
fornia  for  the  term  op  1  years  vice  lourdes  c 
baik;  ■•;-" 

.sh^  x  matteucci.  of  montana.  to  be  us 

atti  t  the  district  of  montana  for  the 

tek.m  of  «  years  vice  doris  swords  poppler.  re- 
SIGNED 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS. 
SIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  .STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION «01 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ     GEN     JAMES    E     CHAMBERS.    33a-2t-2in.    US     AIR 

FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  TO  THE  GRADE  I.N- 


DICATED    UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  SOT.  8351. 
AND  8314  TITLE  10.  UNITED  .STATES  CODE 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG.   GEN     DONALD   W     SHEPPERO.   523-.'i0.2914     AIR   NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  TO  THE  GRADE  IN 
DICATED.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  .S93.  8218. 
8351.  AND  8374.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
BRIO     GEN     ALAN    T     REID.    524  50-2720.    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BRIG   GEN    GLEN  W   VAN  DYKE,  527-48^9211.  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BRIG    GEN    JOHN  M    WALLACE.  42«-<8-0508.  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL     TIMOTHY    J     GRIFFITH     XXX-XX-XXXX.    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    IRENE  TROWELL  HARRIS,  247-5»-arJ9.  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    WILLIAM  A    HENDERSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL     KENNETH    U     .lORDAN.    112  80-6062.    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL   DAVID  L   LADD,  101  28-^)229.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    DANIEL  F    LOPEZ.  58»-86-«l6.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    THEODORE  F    MALLORY.  26J-«*^3006.  AIR  NATIONAL 

OUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 
COL    RONALD  E    MCCLOTHLIN    234-61^554:1,  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    RONALD  .1    RIACH    46»  4«-725«.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 
COL     DAVID    M     RODRIGUES.    576~3J-7»9«.    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  -STATES 
COL   GUV  S    TALLENT.  409.58-5258.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL      LARRY     R      WARREN.     49»  50-8470.     AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL      GALE    O      WESTBURO      483^48-3938.     AIR     NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWl.NO  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RtrriRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370 

To  be  Vice  Admiral 

VICE  ADM   JERRY  O  TITTTLE.  US  NAVY.  314^3»-497» 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  13,  1993: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

WALTER  DELLINGER.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTA.NT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


October  13,  1993 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday',  October  13,  1993 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  D.  Ford, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

As  we  view  our  communities  and  too 
many  areas  of  our  world,  we  see  the 
pain  of  conflicts  and  the  anger  of  peo- 
ple who  are  too  eager  for  confronta- 
tion. Yet.  O  gracious  God,  we  also  see 
those  people  who  use  their  abilities  and 
gifts  to  strive  for  tolerance  and  who 
work  for  peace.  For  those  who  seek  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  society,  for  those 
who  give  of  their  time  and  resources, 
for  those  who  contribute  with  support 
and  a  caring  spirit,  for  all  those  who 
seek  the  common  good,  for  those  who 
give  blessing  with  their  thoughts  and 
prayers,  we  offer  this  word  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise.  Amen. 


Public  Service  and  Compensation,  vice 
Walter  B.  Gerken  of  California. 


I    THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  S.'^XTON]  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  SAXTON  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  832.  An  act  to  designate  the  plaza  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Federal  Triangle  prop- 
erty in  Washington,  DC.  as  the  'Woodrow 
Wilson  Plaza": 

S.  1507.  An  act  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1992  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1534.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  a  requirement  that 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Health  in  the  De- 
partment Of  Veterans  Affairs  be  a  doctor  of 
medicine. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-194.  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Shepard  Lee  of 
Maine  to  the  Citizens'  Commission  on 


END  THE  MISADVENTURE  IN 
SOMALIA 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  adage  that  a  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words,  let  me  display 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body  who  will 
vote,  I  hope,  this  week  on  resolutions 
dealing  with  how  long  we  should  re- 
main in  Somalia,  pictures  taken  from 
this  week's  Time  and  Newsweek  maga- 
zines which  show  the  disgraceful,  de- 
plorable, and  indecent  way  our  United 
States  troops  were  treated  in  Somalia 
earlier  this  month. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  can  see  this  pic- 
ture. If  they  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
this  picture  in  this  issue  and  also  this 
picture  which  shows  our  soldier  being 
dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Mogadishu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  months  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  say- 
ing we  should  not  have  been  in  Somalia 
beyond  last  May  when  the  humani- 
tarian phase  of  our  deployment  ended 
successfully. 

We  say  again  and  I  say  again  today, 
let  us  get  out  of  Somalia  long  before 
next  March,  which  is  when  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  bring  us  out.  We  have  no 
business  there.  Our  troops  today  are 
pinned  down  to  their  compound  and 
not  patrolling  the  streets  of 
Mogadishu. 

That  adventure  has  turned  into  a 
misadventure.  It  should  end  imme- 
diately. 


SLIDING  DOWN  A  DANGEROUS 
SLOPE 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
talked  to  the  parents  of  a  young  man 
wounded  in  Somalia.  What  made  a  dif- 
ficult task  even  more  difficult  is  that  I 
could  not  even  explain  why  we  were  in- 
volved there. 

As  I  was  on  the  phone  trying  to  ex- 
plain United  States  policy  in  the  "new 
world  order,"  the  President  was  mak- 
ing plans  to  send  our  troops  into  Rwan- 
da and  Haiti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  sliding  down 
a  very  dangerous  slope  of  arbitrating 
internal  conflicts. 


As  this  map  illustrates  with  red 
marks,  there  are  many  dangerous 
places  in  the  world  where  U.S.  troops 
could  be  sent,  keeping  in  line  with  this 
very  dangerous  foreign  policy  of  mind- 
ing other  people's  business. 

Jeanne  Kirkpatrick  eloquently  de- 
tails the  shortcomings  of  this  deficient 
policy  in  an  editorial  I  will  submit  for 
the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  lead  the  "new 
world  order"  with  coherent,  under- 
standable policy — policy  that  Ameri- 
cans can  understand,  accept,  and  sup- 
port. 


TAXPAYERS  AND  THE  IRS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Constitution  says  you  are  innocent 
until  proven  guilty,  or  at  least  that  is 
what  we  learned  in  our  Government 
classes;  but  the  truth  is,  when  it  comes 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
Constitution  has  been  reworked,  re- 
worded, changed,  manipulated  by  a 
bunch  of  bureaucrat-s. 

In  fact,  if  you  are  accused  of  wrong- 
doing, under  the  IRS  law  you  are 
guilty.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  must  prove 
yourself  innocent. 

Unbelievable.  We  are  going  to  re- 
invent Government?  We  are  going  to 
straighten  out  America?  We  are  going 
to  take  our  Government  back? 

Unbelievable.  My  bill  today  says  that 
when  the  IRS  points  its  finger,  makes 
an  accusation  that  a  taxpayer  is  guilty 
of  fraud  or  wrongdoing,  fine;  but  they 
have  the  burden  of  proof,  not  the  tax- 
payer. 

I  am  asking  Congress  to  support  me. 
I  am  asking  you  to  cosponsor  this  bill. 

I  will  say  this,  now  that  the  words 
have  become  public  on  these  formerly 
secret  petitions,  if  in  30  days  no  one 
deals  with  this,  because  they  have 
never  dealt  with  it  here,  there  will  be  a 
petition  here.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
sign  it. 


CONTINUE  OUR  TRANSMISSIONS 
TO  CUBA 

(Mr.  DIAZ-BALART  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DIAZ-BALART.  Mr.  Speaker, 
emboldened  by  Somalia,  the  coup  re- 
gime in  Haiti  has  prevented  our  mili- 
tary and  police  trainers  from  peace- 
fully entering  that  country  engulfed  in 
tragedy. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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I  think  the  President  is  right  in  seek- 
ing to  reimpose  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  embargo  against  the 
Haitian  regime. 

Now,  a  few  miles  away  from  Haiti, 
the  Cuban  dictatorship  continues  to 
try  to  prevent  our  television  and  radio 
signals  from  entering  that  country  to 
provide  news  and  information  to  the 
Cuban  people. 

Now,  there  is  an  entire  chorus  in  the 
media  and  a  few  even  in  this  body  who 
not  only  are  not  calling  for  the  same 
sanctions  against  Cuba,  they  are  not 
calling  for  an  international  embargo 
against  Castro,  no.  They  are  calling  for 
us  to  throw  in  the  towel,  cave  in  to 
Castro  and  unilaterally  to  kill  the 
transmissions  to  the  Cuban  people. 

That  is  another  blatant  example  of 
the  double  standard  that  is  applied 
against  the  remaining  Communist  dic- 
tatorship in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  seek  an 
international  embargo  against  Castro 
like  we  are  seeking  against  the  Haitian 
dictatorship,  and  at  the  very  least  it  is 
time  to  stay  the  course  and  to  continue 
our  transmissions  to  Cuba. 


HUMAN  DIGNITY  MUST  BE  OUR 
GUIDE 

(Mr  BARLOW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BARLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Christian  teachings  instruct  us  that 
every  human  being  has  dignity.  Our 
dignity  is  the  binding  unifying  force  in 
our  relationships— our  families,  our 
friendships,  our  businesses,  our  govern- 
ments. I  believe  we  are  very  rightly 
taught  to  respect  an  individual  s 
human  dignity.  There  are  times  when 
an  irnlividual  or  individuals  may  be- 
have in  a  fashion  that  is  not  dignified. 
In  addressing  these  individuals  let  us 
move  from  the  premise  that  we  can  en- 
force dignified  behavior  to  the  very 
Christian  religious  premise  that  indi- 
viduals be  encouraged  to  consider,  to 
reflect  upon,  to  contemplate  their  per- 
sonal dignity,  and  to  cherish  the  vision 
of  the  strength  that  flows  and  will  flow 
in  their  families,  in  their  communities, 
in  their  businesses,  and  in  their  gov- 
ernments as  their  personal  dignity  is 
strengthened. 

As  we  embrace  this  very  religious 
principle  in  all  our  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, we  as  a  nation  will  improve  our 
work  in  situations  of  stress  with  other 
people  in  the  world,  in  our  commu- 
nities, and  organizations  and  in  our 
personal  relationships.  The  basis  for 
human  progress  is  human  dignity.  If  we 
are  to  progress  we  must  respect  human 
dignity. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
near  future  we  will  be  debating  yet  an- 
other anticrime  bill  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
enact  a  tough  bill  into  law.  We  came 
close  last  year— this  year,  let's  get  the 
job  done. 

We  need  to.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  vio- 
lent crime  is  a  booming  business  across 
our  Nation  today— up  500  percent  since 
1960.  That  is  5-0-^  percent.  Not  5.  not 
50.  but  500  percent— and  that  is  a  dis- 
grace. 

Every  year,  some  5  million  people  are 
victims  of  violent  crime — a  murder 
every  24  minutes,  a  rape  every  6  min- 
utes, a  robbery  every  55  seconds,  an  as- 
sault every  33  seconds.  Yet,  on  aversige. 
violent  offenders  serve  only  5Vi  years 
for  murder.  3  years  for  rape.  2V4  years 
for  robbery,  and  1.28  years  for  assault. 
That  is  a  disagrace  as  well 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress,  let  us 
pass  a  tough  anticrime  bill — and  let  us 
get  it  enacted  into  law. 

Let  us  do  something  for  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  living  in  fear 
across  our  Nation.  Let  us  get  the  job 
done. 


D  1010 

THE  SUNSHINE  FOR  LOBBYISTS' 
ACT  OF  1993 

(Mr  MINGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MINGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  today  of  H.R.  2834.  the  Sun- 
shine for  Lobbyists'  Act  of  1993.  This 
legislation  is  a  companion  bill  to  S. 
349.  introduced  by  Senator  Paul 
WELI.STONE  and  was  passed  in  May  of 
this  year.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  pol- 
itics as  usual,  you  know  it.  and  I  know 
it.  They  sent  110  freshmen  to  Washing- 
ton to  change  the  system,  to  shake  it 
up.  to  get  rid  of  the  old  ways.  H.R.  2834 
is  lobbying  disclosure  legislation  that 
reforms  current  congressional  prac- 
tices. If  we  pass  this  legislation,  gifts 
to  Members  and  their  staff  with  a  value 
of  $20  or  more,  will  be  public  record.  An 
August  New  York  Times  editorial 
praised  freshmen  Representatives,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Utah  [Ms.  Shep- 
herd) and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  FiNGERHUT]  for  their  leadership  in 
this  area. 

Let  us  show  the  American  people 
that  they  have  been  heard  and  pass  this 
legislation  before  we  recess  for  the 
year. 


CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


BIPARTISAN  HEALTH  CARE  RE- 
FORM: HEALTH  CARE  INFORMA- 
TION MODERNIZATION  AND  SE- 
CURITY 

(Mr.   HOBSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
everyone  engaged  in  the  health  care  de- 
bate agrees  that  we  must  eliminate  ad- 
ministrative waste  and  the  costly  bur- 
den of  paperwork  in  our  health  care 
system,  which  consumes  10  cents  of 
every  dollar  we  pay  for  insurance  and 
medical  bills. 

Relieving  that  burden  is  possible 
through  an  electronic  health  care  data 
network.  Recently,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Sawyer]  and  I  introduced 
H.R.  3137,  the  Health  Care  Information 
Modernization  and  Security  Act. 

In  addition  to  simplifying  paperwork, 
our  bill  creates  the  information  infra- 
structure critical  for  comprehensive 
reform; 

It  provides  consumers  with  the  data 
they  need  to  compare  insurance  plans 
and  health  services. 

It  creates  the  tools  that  researchers, 
doctors  and  hospitals  need  to  reduce 
unnecessary  and  costly  medical  proce- 
dures. 

And  it  provides  the  Information  need- 
ed to  expose  fraud  in  the  health  care 
system. 

I  am  pleased  to  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]  on  this 
bipartisan  project.  He  has  shown  great 
leadership  on  electronic  data  issues  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Census. 

He  agrees  that  now  is  the  time  to 
modernize  our  health  care  system,  and 
we  invite  our  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
this  effort. 


BIPARTISAN  HEALTH  CARE 
REFORM 

(Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  Mr.  Dave  Hobson. 
just  made  a  strong  case  for  why  we 
need  to  reduce  the  paperwork  burden  in 
our  health  care  system. 

To  do  that,  we  need  an  information 
network  that  contains  timely,  accu- 
rate, and  uniform  data.  Our  bill  would 
do  just  that. 

It  would  create  medical  information 
standards  that  would  apply  across  the 
country.  With  consistent  data  avail- 
able, doctors  and  hospitals  would  be 
speaking  the  same  language — using  the 
same  vocabulary— and  in  the  same 
terms  of  measurement.  And  Americans 
would  know  that  their  medical  records 
are  up-to-date  and  accurate  and  con- 
fidential. 

A  good  information  system  means 
that  Americans  won't  have  to  fill  out 
piles  of  forms  each  time  they  visit  a 
new  doctor  or  go  to  the  hospital.  And 
doctors  won't  have  to  spend  valuable 
time  filling  out  papers,  when  they 
could  be  treating  patients. 

Easy  access  to  health  records  that 
contain  accurate  and  uniform  informa- 
tion. That  is  what  Americans  want  in  a 
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new  health  care  system, 
they  deserve. 
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That  is  what 


on  the  energy  and  water  conference  re- 
port. 


CLINTON'S  HEALTH  PLAN 

(Mr.  GOODLATTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODLATTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
need  real  health  care  reform.  However, 
we  must  protect  the  rights  of  families 
to  choose  their  health  care  coverage, 
and  if  a  member  of  the  family  gets 
sick,  families  must  have  the  freedom 
to  choose  their  doctors,  hospitals,  and 
methods  of  treatment.  When  politi- 
cians tell  us  that  only  the  Government 
is  smart  enough  to  solve  our  health 
care  problems,  average  Americans 
should  remember  that  this  is  the  same 
Government  which  cannot  balance  a 
budget  or  manage  the  huge  bureauc- 
racy which  already  exists. 

The  Clinton  health  plan  will  create  59 
new  Federal  programs  or  bureauc- 
racies, expand  20  others,  and  impose  79 
brand  new  Federal  mandates.  Thou- 
sands of  new  Government  bureaucrats 
will  be  hired  at  the  expense  of  billions 
of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

An  editorial  from  a  newspaper  in  my 
district  simply  and  succinctly  sums  up 
Clinton's  plan  as  "*  *  *  big  brother  and 
bigger  bureaucracy  *  *  *"  and,  if  this 
plan  passes,  Americans  are  going  to  get 
huge  doses  of  both. 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  LEVY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  declara- 
tion of  principles,  which  was  signed 
last  month  at  the  White  House,  goes 
into  effect  today.  While  we  all  cheered 
the  pact  as  a  blueprint  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  must  hold  our  celebra- 
tion until  issues  such  as  Hamas,  the 
militant  Palestinian  wing;  and  the  con- 
tinuing Arab  boycott  of  Israel,  are 
fully  addressed. 

We  must  work  to  insure  that  Hamas 
does  not  use  the  Gaza  Strip  or  Jericho 
as  launching  pads  for  terrorism.  And 
we  must  continue  to  press  the  Arab 
world  to  end  the  economic  boycott  of 
Israel,  truly  an  issue  that  has  become 
lost  in  the  revelry  surrounding  the 
peace  plan. 

As  Israel  takes  risks  for  peace,  the 
United  States-Israeli  relationship  be- 
comes more  important  than  ever.  We 
must,  as  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Peres 
recently  said,  remain  the  real  bridge 
builder  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  To 
do  anything  less  abdicates  our  respon- 
sibility to  peace  initiatives  throughout 
the  world. 


CUT  SUPER  SPENDING.  CUT  THE 
SUPER  COLLIDER 

(Mr.  KREIDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KREIDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
June  we  voted  overwhelmingly  to  kill 
the  superconducting  super  collider.  But 
now,  the  Senate  has  brought  it  back  to 
life. 

This  shows  how  hard  it  is  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending.  Everyone  says,  "cut 
spending."  But  some  just  cannot  say 
"no." 

There  are  contractors  in  my  district 
who  could  benefit  from  this  project. 
But  there  are  a  lot  more  taxpayers  in 
my  district  who  would  have  to  pay  for 
it. 

The  test  for  Federal  funding  these 
days  has  to  be  strict;  The  need  must  be 
urgent,  the  results  must  be  demon- 
strable, and  the  cost  must  be  reason- 
able. 

The  SSC  flunks  that  test.  There  are 
cost  overruns  and  sloppy  accounting, 
and  the  price  tag  has  doubled— to  $12 
billion. 

That  is  why  I  will  vote  against  the 
energy  and  water  appropriation  con- 
ference report  if  it  contains  funding  for 
the  SSC,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

We  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
Let  us  draw  it  here.  Let  us  vote  "no" 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  Americans  just  received  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  medicine  for  discovering  the 
basis  of  DNA  makeup.  DNA  is  impos- 
sible to  see,  so  you  can  imagine  how 
hard  it  is  to  find  and  why  you  deserve 
a  Nobel  Prize  for  finding  it. 

This  medical  discovery  clearly  quali- 
fies them  to  undertake  another  in  the 
impossible-to-see  category:  the  Clinton 
health  care  plan. 

Weeks  ago  the  President  made  a 
speech  on  this  floor  about  the  plan. 
Congress  has  even  had  hearings,  but  as 
yet  there  have  been  no  sightings. 

It  is  no  wonder  a  recent  Washington 
Post  poll  found  an  astounding  79  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  do  not  think  the 
President  has  a  complete  plan,  while 
only  17  percent  think  he  does.  And  30 
percent  say  they  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  plan.  A^ 

Maybe  if  the  medical  Nobel  Prize 
winners  can  find  the  Clinton  health 
care  plan,  they  will  call  on  the  two 
American  Nobel  Prize  winners  in  eco- 
nomics to  tell  us  how  much  it  will  cost. 


AIDS  TOLL  HITS  RURAL  AMERICA 

(Ms.  WOOLSEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  because  I  do  not  want  a  mile- 
stone to  go  unnoticed.  September  was  a 
milestone  month  for  Sonoma  County, 
CA.  A  terrible,  sad,  and  tragic  mile- 
stone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month,  Sonoma 
County  public  health  officials  recorded 
the  1.000th  patient  to  contract  AIDS. 
Sonoma  County  will  be  the  first-ever 
rural  area  in  America  to  be  eligible  for 
title  1  funding— disaster  relief  that  has 
previously  been  reserved  for  the  AIDS- 
ravaged  urban  areas. 

One  thousand  people  in  Sonoma 
County  alone.  Mr.  Speaker.  How  many 
more  individuals  must  contract  AIDS 
before  this  Nation  forges  a  comprehen- 
sive agenda  to  fight  this  dreaded  dis- 
ease? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have  edu- 
cation, research,  and  prevention  plans, 
and  we  must  fully  fund  them.  America 
simply  cannot  afford  to  wait  any 
longer. 


HEARINGS  BUT  NO  SIGHTINGS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


D  1020 
NAFTA:  THE  BETTER  CHOICE 

(Mr.  SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
folks  out  there  in  the  debate  on 
NAFTA  are  saying  "Not  this  NAFTA." 
The  implication  is,  let  us  get  a  better 
NAFTA.  But  I  am  afraid  the  reality  is 
it  is  this  NAFTA,  or  none  at  all.  We 
simply  should  not  kid  ourselves  about 
the  likelihood  of  getting  back  to  the 
negotiating  table.  The  Mexican  and  Ca- 
nadian Governments  simply  are  not  in 
the  position  to  pull  it  off.  So  the  choice 
before  us  really  is  between  the  status 
quo.  which  is  clearly  unacceptable,  or 
positive  change  for  all  three  countries, 
especially  Mexico. 

If  Congress  defeats  NAFTA,  the  toxic 
discharges  along  our  border  are  not 
going  to  go  away;  enforcement  of  Mexi- 
can labor  laws  is  not  going  to  get  bet- 
ter; loss  of  American  jobs  will  not  turn 
around;  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  do 
very  much  about  it. 

But  if  NAFTA  and  its  accompanying 
side  agreements  are  approved,  includ- 
ing major  new  provisions  for  worker  re- 
training and  border  cleanup,  we  will 
have  some  important  new  tools  to  le- 
verage real  reform  and  to  improve  the 
job  situation  here  at  home. 

NAFTA  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  a  lot 
better  than  the  drift  of  the  status  quo. 
The  choice  is  simple:  We  can  tread 
water  and  hope  things  will  get  better, 
or  we  can  seize  this  opportunity  and 
pass  NAFTA. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON  NEEDS  A 

NEW  PLAN  FOR  SOMALIA 
(Mr.  EWING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the   House    for    1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Clinton  has  been  roundly  criticized  for 
not  having  a  coherent  plan  in  Somalia. 

His  plan  of  the  day.  Introduced  in  a 
meeting  with  a  number  of  congres- 
sional leaders  last  week,  was  sum- 
marily rejected. 

A  congressional  briefing,  led  by  Sec- 
retaries Aspin  and  Christopher,  left 
Members  shaking  their  heads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  is  inter- 
ested in  some  advice.  I  have  some  for 
him:  Secure  American  military  person- 
nel in  Somalia.  And  bring  our  troops 
home.  Now. 

Our  troops  went  to  Somalia  to  pro- 
vide humanitarian  assistance — to  see 
to  it  that  the  hungry  were  fed.  We  have 
accomplished  that  mission. 

Now,  it  is  time  to  bring  our  men  and 
women  home. 


SUPERCONDUCTING  SUPER 
COLLIDER  CAN  WAIT 

(Mr.  STRICKLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRICKLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a 
vote  of  280  to  150.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives overwhelmingly  supported 
the  elimination  of  funding  for  the 
superconducting  super  collider.  Despite 
this  Chamber's  clear  assertion  to  have 
these  funds  removed,  all  nine  House 
conferees  named  to  the  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations  conference  com- 
mittee are  supporters  of  the  SSC  pro- 
gram, f 

The  conferees  should  remember  why 
funds  for  the  SSC  were  eliminated,  and 
they  should  acquiesce  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  this  Chamber  by  ensuring  that 
the  SSC  funds  are  not  included  in  the 
conference  bill. 

The  original  price  tag  for  this  tax- 
payer funded  project  was  $4.4  billion. 
The  latest  estimate,  after  severe  cost 
overruns,  is  over  $11  billion.  I  hope  that 
some  day  our  Nation  will  be  able  to  af- 
ford a  project  of  this  magnitude.  How- 
ever. £is  a  question  of  Federal  spending 
priorities,  most  of  us  believe  that  the 
SSC  can  wait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  focus  on 
eliminating  our  deficit,  educating  our 
children,  developing  our  infrastructure, 
and  creating  high-wage,  full-time  jobs 
for  all  Americans.  I  urge  the  conferees 
to  help  make  this  possible,  by  adhering 
to  the  mandate  voted  on  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Let  us  eliminate 
funding  for  the  superconducting  super 
collider. 


Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clin- 
ton administration  still  has  no  health 
care  bill,  but  a  239-page  draft  claims 
the  bill  will  reduce  paperwork  and  reg- 
ulation and  consumers  will  experience 
a  streamlined  and  simpler  system. 

As  with  the  budget  earlier  this  year, 
there  is  a  disparity  between  what  the 
administration  claims  and  what  it 
does.  A  close  look  at  the  draft  reveals 
that  the  plan  would  create  59  new  Fed- 
eral programs  or  bureaucracies,  expand 
20  others,  impose  79  new  Federal  man- 
dates, and  make  major  changes  in  the 
Tax  Code. 

The  Clinton  plan  is  a  bureaucratic 
nightmare.  The  Federal  Government 
will  mandate,  regulate,  legislate,  pro- 
mulgate, and,  yes.  suffocate  the  U.S. 
health  care  industry. 

All  these  agencies  and  programs  will 
govern  every  aspect  of  your  family's 
health  care.  From  the  President,  to  the 
9-member  National  Health  Board,  to 
the  50  State  governments,  to  regional 
health  alliances,  to  accountable-to-the- 
Govemment  health  plans,  to  insurers, 
to  doctors,  to  hospitals,  and.  finally,  to 
you. 

The  Clinton  plan  is  trickle-down 
health  care. 


THE  CLINTON  HEALTH  CARE 
PLAN:  "SIMPLICITY  "  DEFINED 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 


PUERTO  RICO  STATEHOOD  BY  1996 

(Mr.  ROMERO-BARCELO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  ROMERO  BARCELO.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, next  month,  on  November  14,  my 
constituents  on  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico  will  have  the  opportunity  to  begin 
the  process  that  will  put  an  end  to  a 
territorial  status  that  has  kept  us  as 
disenfranchised  American  citizens  and 
prevented  us  from  achieving  political 
and  economic  equality  with  our  fellow 
citizens  in  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 

We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  this 
moment.  Puerto  Rico  has  been  a  U.S. 
colony  longer  than  any  other  previous 
American  territory,  but  until  now  we 
havo  not  sought  a  mandate  for  state- 
hood. When  we  get  that  mandate  on 
November  14.  we  will  have  met  all  the 
requirements  for  statehood  that  each 
of  the  other  territories  had  to  meet  in 
order  to  be  admitted  as  States. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  are  now  ready  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  deliver  a  historic  man- 
date for  statehood.  It  will  then  be  time 
for  us  in  Congress  to  define  the  terms 
of  admission,  and  pass  an  enabling  act 
for  Puerto  Rico's  admission  as  a  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  seek  your  support 
and  the  support  of  my  colleagues  to  get 
an  admission  act  passed  into  law  by 
1996. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Secretary  of  Commerce  Ron  Brown 
has  been  accused  of  taking  a  $700,000 
bribe  and  possibly  having  gotten  the 
commitment  for  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  more  from  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  in  exchange  for  using  his 
influence  to  remove  the  embargo 
against  that  country  and  lower  the 
trade  barriers  that  we  have  been  put- 
ting on  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  has  come 
before  our  committees  in  Congress  and 
said  that  this  is  a  total  falsehood.  He 
said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  negotia- 
tions to  normalize  relations  with  Viet- 
nam. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  found  out  last 
night  that  there  was  a  National  Secu- 
rity Council  meeting  in  June,  and  that 
I  believe  there  is  a  real  possibility  that 
the  Secretary  may  have  misled  the 
Congress,  been  involved  in  a  falsehood, 
and  may  have  done  the  things  that  he 
has  been  alleged  to  do. 

Tonight  in  a  special  order  at  the  con- 
clusion of  business,  I  will  be  going  into 
details  of  that  National  Security  Coun- 
cil meeting  and  bringing  the  country 
up  to  date,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  pay  attention.  This  is  very,  very 
serious.  There  is  a  big  cloud  hanging 
over  the  Clinton  administration.  It 
needs  to  be  removed.  We  are  going  to 
take  the  first  step  tonight. 


ALLEGATIONS  CONCERNING 
SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

(Mr.   BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given   permission   to   address   the 


SOMALIAN  INTERNATIONAL  OUT- 
RAGE NOT  A  QUESTION  OF  POLI- 
TICS 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
Americans,  I  grieve  with  the  families 
of  the  American  soldiers  killed  in  So- 
malia. The  images  of  mistreatment  of 
our  peacekeepers,  participating  in  a 
humanitarian  mission,  stir  my  anger 
and  the  anger  of  every  American.  Last 
week  I  joined  the  call  to  set  a  date  for 
an  American  withdrawal.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  President  did  set  a  date  cer- 
tain in  his  address  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  vital  that  we 
resist  the  temptation  to  make  this 
international  outrage  a  question  of  pol- 
itics. The  President  has  committed  to 
us  a  withdrawal  from  Somalia. 

The  need  to  protect  our  soldiers  now 
on  the  ground  as  well  as  the  significant 
success  we  have  had  in  saving  millions 
of  people  from  starvation  justify  the 
course  of  action  the  President  has  or- 
dered. 

Were  we  to  follow  a  more  hasty 
course  of  action.  American  peace- 
keepers, soI(i^rs,  a«6  relief  workers 
across  the  wpHtf  would  be  viewed  as 
targets  of  opportunity  by  outlaw  re- 
gimes. 

Our  primary  concern  must  be  the 
safety  of  our  troops.  But  we  must  also 
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not  lose  sight  of  the  potential  back- 
slide to  starvation  that  a  quick  reac- 
tion poses. 

The  President's  plan  is  a  measured, 
considered  course  of  action  that  does 
both. 


□  1030 

FOREIGN  POLICY  ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  was  apparently  stung  very 
deeply  by  the  criticism  during  the 
campaign  that  he  knew  little  about 
foreign  affairs.  Now  he  seems  to  be  try- 
ing desperately  to  prove  that  he  is  a 
world  leader. 

The  only  problem  is  that  we  cannot 
afford  this  very  expensive  on-the-job 
training.  We  have  already  spent  over  $3 
billion  in  U.N.  missions  that  our  people 
did  not  want. 

The  President  wanted  to  commit  us 
in  a  big  way  militarily  in  Bosnia.  But 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  were  against  it.  be- 
cause their  common  sense  told  them 
such  a  mission  would  be  an  utter  fail- 
ure. 

Now  the  President  is  sending  thou- 
sands of  additional  troops  into  Somalia 
and  Haiti.  There  is  no  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security  in  either  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

We  should  not  continue  to  let  a 
wasteful  and  corrupt  United  Nations 
commit  us  to  all  sorts  of  expensive  ad- 
ventures around  the  world.  We  have 
neither  the  financial  resources  nor  the 
manpower  to  solve  every  world  prob- 
lem. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue 
to  spend  additional  billions  so  that  our 
President  can  prove  that  he  knows 
something  about  foreign  policy. 


Digital's,  the  AT&T's  continue  to 
downsize,  continue  to  move  for  cheap 
labor  to  Mexico.  Singapore,  Thailand, 
that  in  20  years  the  United  States  will 
become  a  Third  World  economy  with  a 
vast  majority  of  our  workers  earning 
subsistence  wages. 

It  is  clear  that  we  not  only  have  to 
defeat  NAFTA  to  stop  this  trend  but 
we  need  an  entirely  new  economic  pol- 
icy which  reindustrializes  America, 
which  rebuilds  our  manufacturing  base, 
and  which  stops  the  hemorrhaging  of 
decent-paying  jobs. 

We  need  immediately  a  real  jobs  pro- 
gram which  rebuilds  our  infrastruc- 
ture, builds  affordable  housing.  To 
start  that  process,  I  intend  to  fight  for 
that. 


LOST  MANUFACTURING  JOBS 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
newspaper  articles  tell  us  what  every 
American  in  his  guts  knows  to  be  true, 
that  we  are  continuing  to  lose  our  de- 
cent-paying manufacturing  jobs,  the 
jobs  that  pay  $10,  $15,  $20  an  hour,  and 
are  replacing  them  with  low-wage, 
part-time,  temporary,  service  industry 
jobs  for  5  bucks  an  hour. 

It  is  happening  in  my  State.  It  is 
happening  all  over  the  country. 

An  AP  report  indicates  that  the  man- 
ufacturing sector  in  the  United  States 
has  lost  260.000  jobs  since  February, 
and  we  are  now  down  to  the  lowest 
level  since  1965. 

Let  us  be  very  clear.  If  this  trend 
continues,  if  the  GE's,  the  GM's.  the 


COMMERCE  SECRETARY  RON 
BROWN 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  add,  if  the  Socialist  policies  of 
my  colleague  who  preceded  me  are  fol- 
lowed, we  are  going  to  need  a  much 
bigger  jobs  program,  because  there  will 
be  a  lot  more  people  unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BURTON],  in  provid- 
ing the  American  people  a  corruption 
update,  which  we  will  hear  later  on 
this  evening. 

Recently.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Brown  testified  before  my  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  he  denied  the  allegations 
that  he  negotiated  a  $700,000  bribe  to 
ease  the  embargo  on  Communist  Viet- 
nam. 

He  also  testified  that  he  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  any  way  in  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  lift  the  embargo  on 
Vietnam  or  to  ease  the  embargo  on 
Vietnam,  which  was  a  major  economic 
decision. 

The  question  I  have  to  ask  is:  Why 
did  he  not  participate,  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  on  this  incredibly  impor- 
tant economic  decision? 

Listen,  either  he  is  clean  and  he 
should  have  participated  in  that  deci- 
sion on  lifting  the  embargo,  or  he  is 
dirty,  and  he  should  not  be  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

This  deserves  an  investigation.  We 
are  not  going  to  let  it  fade  from  mem- 
ory like  we  did  the  White  House 
Travelgate  scandal. 

Let  us  keep  this  before  the  attention 
of  the  American  people,  have  the  ques- 
tions answered,  and  have  a  legitimate 
investigation. 
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minute  and  to  revise  iand  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STUPAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
highlight  to  my  colleagues  a  column  by 
Anderson  and  Binstein  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  regarding  a  new  drug 
menace  that  is  running  rampant  in 
northern  Michigan.  The  drug  is 
methcathinone.  nicknamed  "cat."  Its 
effects  are  devastating. 

Cat  is  easy  to  make.  Cat  produces  a 
high  more  powerful  than  cocaine,  and 
its  ingredients — battery  acid,  drain 
cleaner,  epsom  salts,  and  ephedrine — 
are  for  the  most  part  legal. 

The  drug  is  spreading  rapidly  from 
Michigan's  upper  peninsula,  across  this 
Nation.  Cat  laboratories  have  been 
seized  as  far  away  as  Indianapolis  and 
Seattle.  Each  "cat"  lab  seizure  has  a 
tie  back  to  northern  Michigan.  While 
this  drug  is  still  regional,  if  not 
stopped  it  promises  to  plague  this  Na- 
tion. 

The  key  to  stopping  the  spread  of 
this  powerful  drug  is  to  place  controls 
on  the  amount  of  ephedrine — sold  as 
diet  pills  and  as  pep  pills — which  can  be 
obtained  over  the  counter,  and  through 
the  mail.  I  have  introduced  legislation, 
H.R.  3216,  which  would  tighten  controls 
on  ephedrine.  These  new  controls  are 
strongly  supported  by  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency  and  law  enforcement 
officials  in  Michigan. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  important  legislation  so  we  can 
stop  "cat"  before  it  becomes  a  national 
drug  epidemic. 


A  NEW  DRUG  MENACE  IN 
NORTHERN  MICHIGAN 

(Mr.    STUPAK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  SOMALIA 
AND  WHY 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
time  being.  American  troops  in  Soma- 
lia are  not  being  ambushed.  Still  risk- 
ing their  lives  to  feed  a  country,  our 
troops  in  Mogadishu  remain  wary— 
constantly  aware  that  a  sniper  may 
find  a  clear  shot,  that  a  mortar  round 
may  suddenly  descend,  or  that  a  rock- 
et-propelled grenade  may  be  fired  their 
way. 

However,  on  October  3,  17  of  our  sons 
died  and  77  were  wounded  in  a  furious 
firefight  that  found  our  troops 
outmanned  and  outgunned.  When  the 
bodies  of  these  fallen  soldiers  were 
brought  back  to  America— to  Dover, 
DE.  there  was  no  ceremony,  and  our 
President  was  not  there.  As  a  Vietnam- 
era  veteran,  it  reminds  me  of  trans- 
gressions our  Nation  pledged  not  to  re- 
peat from  Vietnam. 

Amid  all  this,  I  read  about  Defense 
Secretary  Aspin  denying  requests  from 
our  field  commanders  in  Somalia  for 
more  and  better  equipment.  I  see  fever- 
ish diplomatic  efforts  under  way  to  pla- 
cate the  leader  of  those  Somalis  who 
killed   and   wounded   our  soldiers  and 
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who  continue  to  hold  injured  helicopter 
pilot  Michael  Durant  as  a  prisoner. 
Meanwhile,  like  millions  of  other 
Americans,  I  watch  the  chaos  in  Haiti 
as  we  begin  another  dangerous,  ill-con- 
ceived mission  that  is  not  vital  to  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  happened  in 
Somalia?  The  families  of  the  dead  and 
wounded— and  the  American  people — 
deserve  straight  answers.  I  urge  the 
Armed  Services  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  to  immediately  begin  for- 
mal hearings  to  get  at  the  root  of  this 
tragedy.  We  should  not  wait  5  more 
months  while  more  American  lives  are 
lost. 


WILL  WE  BECOME  AN  ISLAND? 

(Ms.  EDDIE  BERNICE  JOHNSON  of 
Texas  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  EDDIE  BERNICE  JOHNSON  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  came  this  morn- 
ing to  speak  about  health  care,  but  I 
find,  after  listening,  that  something  is 
much  more  urgent. 

We  have  heard  about  the  bridging, 
bridges  by  sending  money  to  Israel, 
working  on  peace  around  the  world, 
talking  about  isolationism,  protection- 
ism, NAFTA  and  health  care  reform. 

Yet,  I  have  heard  speeches  about  cut- 
ting off  our  research,  ignoring  that  we 
need  to  continue  to  learn,  ignoring 
that  we  need  to  create  jobs  and  that  we 
must  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  our 
children  and  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  heard  Members  saying,  cut. 
cut.  cut.  cut.  cut  all  of  the  research, 
cut  the  state-of-the-art  research,  cut 
the  super  collider. 

Yes.  we  can  cut  the  super  collider. 
Yes.  we  will  save  millions  today.  But 
what  will  we  do  to  our  tomorrow? 

We  will  shut  off  breakthroughs  in 
health  care.  We  will  shut  off  opportuni- 
ties to  create  jobs.  We  will  shut  off  this 
Nation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
while  we  talk  about  being  global,  we 
will  be  isolated  here  on  an  island.  And 
we  will  be  so  protectionist,  when  we  do 
vote  down  NAFTA,  that  we  will  not 
have  relationships  with  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

We  will  simply  be  here  as  an  island. 


MORE  THOUGHTS  ON  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

(Mr.  KINGSTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
25  years  ago,  in  a  place  called  Wood- 
stock, a  singer  named  Country  Joe 
McDonald  sang  a  song: 

Come  on  all  you  big  strong  men.  Uncle 
Sam  needs  your  help  again.  Got  himself  in  a 
terrible  jam.  way  down  yonder  in  Vietnam. 
So  put  down  your  books,  pick  up  your  gun. 
we  are  going  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  fun. 


The  song  epitomized  the  divisiveness 
and  the  bitterness  surrounding  that  un- 
popular war.  and  the  theme  of  it  was 
that  we  got  ourselves  in  a  terrible  jam 
because  of  inept  foreign  policy. 

Indeed,  even  the  chorus  said.  "One. 
two.  three,  what  are  we  fighting  for?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  revisit  us 
today.  In  my  district,  1,200  young  men 
and  women  had  gone  to  Somalia. 

D  1040 

I  support  them  100  percent,  but  what 
I  do  not  support  is  the  net  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  need  to  know  what  are  we 
doing  in  Somalia;  why  are  we  involved 
in  their  civil  war;  when  will  we  be 
home? 

The  President,  Mr.  Aspin,  and  Mr. 
Christopher  need  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions and  they  need  to  do  it  now.  Oth- 
erwise, Country  Joes  words  still  haunt 
us:  "What  are  we  fighting  for?" 


CONGRESSIONAL  ROLE  IN  A  NEW 
WAR  ON  POVERTY 

(Ms.  WATERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
discuss  poverty  in  America.  According 
to  last  week's  census  data,  poverty  is 
on  the  rise  for  the  third  straight  year. 

More  people  live  in  poverty  than  at 
any  time  since  1970—38.6  million  Amer- 
icans are  poor— 14.5  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. That  number  has  risen  5.4  mil- 
lion since  1989. 

People  are  not  poor  because  they  are 
lazy— 40.3  percent  of  all  poor  adults 
worked  at  some  time  last  year— 9.2  per- 
cent of  those  worked  full-time. 

Poverty  among  children  is  21.6  per- 
cent. Over  14.5  million  children  are 
condemned  to  poverty  in  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  This  is  a  national 
disgrace. 

In  minority  communities,  the  prob- 
lem is  dramatic.  Nearly  30  percent  of 
Latinos  and  one-third  of  all  African- 
Americans  live  in  poverty. 

A  weak  recovery,  persistent  unem- 
ployment, and  low  wages  continue  to 
impede  our  progress. 

We  in  this  Congress  must  lead.  We 
need  an  urban  agenda  and  a  rural  ren- 
aissance. We  need  a  new  war  on  pov- 
erty. We  cannot  sit  by  while  our  chil- 
dren are  condemned  to  a  life  without 
opportunity.  It  is  time  to  end  the  hope- 
lessness. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  TAKE  ITS 
MEDICINE  AND  CLEAN  UP  ITS  ACT 

(Mr.  ISTOOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Members  of  Congress  talk  about  health 
care,*  perhaps  we  need  to  focus  on  a 
body  that  is  racked  with  illness,  but  no 
one  seems  to  be  interested  in  working 


on  the  cure.  The  body  is  Congress.  The 
illness  is  scandal  and  impropriety. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  House 
post  office  scandal  continue  to  attack 
this  body,  but  few  are  willing  to  take 
the  medicine  of  truth  or  responsibility. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  see  the  illness,  but 
it  is  here. 

Mistrust  is  like  a  virus.  It  grows 
among  the  public  body  until  it  can 
overwhelm  us.  The  only  cure  is  for 
Congress  to  take  its  medicine  and 
clean  up  its  act.  The  cure  is  House  Res- 
olution 238.  calling  upon  our  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  to 
actively  investigate  the  House  post  of- 
fice scandal. 

We  must  face  this  head-on,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Allegations  of  embezzlement 
by  Members  of  Congress,  embezzlement 
from  the  taxpayer,  left  unresolved,  will 
rock  and  cripple  this  institution.  The 
shot  may  hurt,  but  the  disease  is  far 
worse.  Congress  heal  thyself. 


CALLING  FOR  STRONG  ACTION  IN 
HAITI 

(Mrs.  MEEK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way 
our  diplomatic  corps  was  treated  in 
Haiti  is  a  disrespect  to  our  country. 
The  organized  thugs  and  murderers  in 
the  Haitian  police  and  military  are  rul- 
ing the  country  through  violence, 
threats,  and  killings. 

Observer  after  observer  from  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and 
in  short,  everyone  who  goes  to  Haiti 
and  sees  firsthand  what  is  happening 
there,  say  the  Governor's  Island  Ac- 
cords are  meaningless  to  the  lawless 
little  dictators  who  are  calling  the 
shots  in  Haiti. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  face  it,  words 
are  not  working.  President  Aristide 
cannot  continue  to  run  his  government 
out  of  Washington,  DC.  Let  us  impose  a 
complete  embargo  against  Haiti  that 
will  not  hurt  the  poorest  of  the  people, 
but  will  hurt  the  rich  who  have  made 
this  country  fall  to  its  knees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Haiti  is  only  800  miles 
off  our  coast.  It  has  a  major  impact  on 
the  fragile  developing  democracies  in 
the  Caribbean.  There  are  large  Haitian- 
American  communities  here  in  the 
United  States,  in  my  district,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  new  influx  of 
Haitians  to  come  to  our  shores. 

We  must  straighten  out  the  mess  in 
Haiti.  We  cannot  continue  to  have  the 
small  dictators  ruin  this  country. 


CONGRESS  MUST  DO  SOME  IN- 
HOUSE  CLEANING 

(Mr.  BUYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  BUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
would  like  to  address  is  the  issue  of  the 
Congress  and  how  it  must  do  some  in- 
house  cleaning.  First  I  came  here  and 
thought  I  would  need  a  broom.  Then  I 
thought  perhaps  I  needed  a  shovel.  Now 
I  think  we  need  a  backhoe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  investiga- 
tion of  the  House  post  office  scandal 
continues  to  unearth  questions  about 
how  the  House  has  operated  for  years. 
First  we  learned  that  employees  of  the 
House  post  office  were  dealing  drugs 
and  selling  cash.  Next  came  the  allega- 
tions linking  several  Congressmen  to 
illegal  cash-for-stamp  deals  with  the 
House  post  office.  Sentencing  for  the 
former  House  Postmaster  for  that 
charge  is  imminent.  Now  we  learn  of 
"special  arrangements"  for  payroll 
counselors  on  the  Hill,  apparently 
through  the  House  Finance  Office. 

Congress  loses  credibility  by  stand- 
ing back  and  looking  the  other  way.  as 
if  pretending  will  make  it  all  dis- 
appear. It  will  not  disappear.  We  must 
do  in-house  cleaning.  I  support  House 
Resolution  238.  to  force  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  to  in- 
vestigate the  House  post  office  scandal, 
because  Congress  should  clean  up  its 
own  house. 


resentatives  operated  its  House  bank 
and  its  House  post  office  in  a  manner 
completely  inconsistent  with  good 
business  practices.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Istook]  has  pending  be- 
fore the  House  a  resolution  that  directs 
a  full  investigation  by  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  of  the 
House  post  office.  Now  that  the  former 
House  Postmaster  has  pleaded  guilty 
to  conspiracy  and  embezzlement 
charges,  and  now  that  six  other  em- 
ployees of  the  House  post  office  and 
one  former  congressional  aide  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  charges  related  to 
conduct  in  the  post  office,  it  is  vital 
that  we  adopt  the  Istook  resolution. 

Lastly,  yesterday's  Washington 
Times  mentioned  files  missing  in  the 
House  probe  which  may  relate  to  ghost 
employees.  This  item  as  well  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  investigation.  I 
urge  support  of  the  Istook  resolution. 


ADVISING     THE     ADMINISTRATION 

TO    DEVELOP    A    CLEAR    FOREIGN 

POLICY 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  is  a  friend  of  freedom  every- 
where, but  a  guarantor  of  only  its  own. 
It  has  been  nearly  two  centuries  since 
John  Adams  established  that  basic  dic- 
tum of  American  foreign  policy. 

Generations  have  come  and  gone. 
They  have  interpreted  it  to  send  Amer- 
ica to  defend  Europe  and  defeat  Japan, 
but  confusion  now  and  division  with  re- 
gard to  American  forces  in  Somalia 
and  Haiti  reminds  us  that  now,  ap- 
proaching the  millennium,  this  Nation 
is  essentially  without  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple, a  basic  foundation  for  American 
foreign  policy. 

It  is  time  for  this  administration,  for 
the  post-cold-war  period,  to  find  what 
our  interests  might  be.  where  they 
might  take  us.  and  what  essential  prin- 
ciples will  guide  the  United  States  be- 
fore we  take  the  lives  of  our  citizens  or 
use  the  good  name  of  our  country  to 
defend  or  defeat  those  abroad. 


URGING  ADOPTION  OF  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  238 

(Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
unconscionable  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
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D  1050 
SIMPLICITY  DEFINED 
BAKER  Of  California  asked  and 


was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BAKER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, here  it  is.  Simplicity  defined.  The 
new  Clinton  health  care  bureaucracy  in 
a  nutshell. 

This  diagram  shows  you  how  the  sys- 
tem is  supposed  to  flow. 

If  it  all  looks  a  little  confusing,  don't 
worry.  It  will  get  worse  if  the  Demo- 
crat administration  ever  releases  their 
Government  health  system  scheme. 

If  this  is  what  the  President  means 
by  simplicity.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
he  means  by  cost  savings,  security,  re- 
sponsibility, and  choice. 

No  doubt,  by  cost  savings  he  means 
mandatory  payroll  taxes  on  all  busi- 
ness to  pay  for  the  plan.  By  security, 
he  means  increasing  the  security  of  the 
Government  over  the  individual  and 
his/her  current  health  plan. 

By  responsibility  the  President 
wants  to  make  the  Government  respon- 
sible for  every  person's  health  care. 
And  by  choice,  well,  you  can  choose  to 
do  it  the  Government's  way,  or  you  can 
choose  to  go  to  jail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  the  Presi- 
dent promise  before,  and  now  with  this 
chart  we  know  that  when  the  President 
says  something,  we  have  to  look  for 
the  deeper  meaning. 
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Clearly,  our  troops  must  conclude  their 
mission  and  come  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Before  American  troops  are  sent 
abroad,  clear  goals  must  be  defined. 
The  President  has  now  done  that.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  now  rally  around  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  Somalia  policy.  Foreign 
policy  should  be  bipartisan. 

First,  we  must  secure  the  release  of 
the  American  hostage.  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Michael  Durant.  Second,  the 
President  is  trying  to  get  the  various 
Somalia  factions  together  using  the 
carrot  and  the  stick  approach  with 
General  Aideed.  If  he  is  intransigent, 
we  must  punish  Aideed  and  the  thugs 
who  want  to  plunge  Somalia  back  into 
chaos.  Third,  we  must  make  sure  we 
have  the  resources  needed  to  carry  out 
an  orderly  withdrawal  from  Somalia, 
which  I  believe  can  be  done  by  the 
March  31  deadline,  or  sooner.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  any  more  unnecessary  cas- 
ualties resulting  from  a  shortage  of  re- 
sources. Fourth,  the  President  is  right 
to  try  to  get  the  surrounding  African 
nations  to  engage  in  nation  building  in 
Somalia,  as  we  withdra'"  our  troops. 
We  must  not  allow  our  resolve  to  be  de- 
terred by  thugs  attacking  our  troops 
because  we  have  soldiers  stationed 
around  the  world,  and  it  would  become 
open  season  on  Americans  everywhere 
if  we  allow  that. 


SOMALIA 

(Mr.  ENGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
gard to  the  situation  in  Somalia,  I 
share  the  outrage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple over  the  violence  directed  at  mem- 
bers   of    the    United    States    Military. 


TRIBUTE      TO      THE      GREEN      BAY 
PACKERS.  CELEBRATING  75 

YEARS  AS  NFL  FRANCHISE 
(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  this  Con- 
gress pay  tribute  to  the  most  accom- 
plished and  successful  franchise  in  the 
history  of  the  National  Football 
League:  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 

On  Sunday,  our  Packers  added  an- 
other milestone  to  their  already  proud 
tradition  of  accomplishment — the  cher- 
ished green  and  gold  won  their  500th 
victory. 

This  milestone  came  at  a  fitting 
time.  The  Packers  are  celebrating 
their  75th  year  as  an  NFL  franchise  and 
they  have  planned  an  entire  season's 
worth  of  festivities  to  commemorate 
this  important  achievement. 

From  Curly  Lambeau  to  the  Vince 
Lombard!  era  to  the  new  Packer  heroes 
of  today  coached  by  Mike  Holmgren, 
the  Packers  have  set  a  winning  tradi- 
tion. They  have  claimed  a  league-high 
11  championships,  including  two  Super 
Bowl  wins. 

This  is  a  great  accomplishment  for 
Green  Bay,  truly  a  city  of  champions. 
The  people  of  northeast  Wisconsin  who 
have  cheered  for  and  supported  this 
franchise  through  thick  and  thin  they 
are  the  real  heroes  in  this  football  suc- 
cess story. 

Without  the  support  and  dedication 
of  Wisconsinites,  the  Green  Bay  Pack- 
ers could  not  have  accomplished  their 
milestone. 
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LET  US  PUT  THE  SUNSHINE  ON 
LOBBYING  IN  WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  DEUTSCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEUTSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1992 
elections  were  about  change — fun- 
damental change  in  the  way  our  Gov- 
ernment operates.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant changes  we  can  make  is  to 
enact  H.R.  2834,  the  Sunshine  for  Lob- 
byists Act  of  1993.  and  thereby  open  up 
the  lobbying  process  to  the  voters  and 
taxpayers  of  our  Nation. 

As  we  all  know,  when  Congress  is  in 
session.  Washington  is  awash  in  ca- 
tered receptions,  lunches,  and  dinners 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs  which  are  paid  for  by  lobbyists  or 
by  clients  of  lobbyists. 

I  think  that  the  average  voter  would 
be  shocked  to  learn  that  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946 
does  not  require  that  any  of  this 
wining  and  dining  be  disclosed.  That  is 
why  it  is  essential  that  we  enact  H.R. 
2834  so  that:  Any  gift  to  a  Member  or 
staffer  worth  more  than  $20  must  be 
disclosed;  any  collection  of  under  $20 
gifts  which  aggregate  to  more  than  $60 
from  a  single  source  must  be  disclosed: 
and.  lobbyists  will  have  to  file  semi-an- 
nual public  reports  with  the  Attorney 
General  detailing  expenses  for  recep- 
tions, special  events  honoring  Mem- 
bers, privately  financed  retreats,  gifts 
to  Members  and  staffs,  local  or  long 
distance  transportation,  and  political 
fundraising  activities. 

Until  these  disclosures  are  required, 
the  public  will  be  deprived  of  essential 
information  about  efforts  by  special  in- 
terests to  influence  the  governmental 
process.  As  Justice  Louis  Brandeis 
once  said:  "Sunshine  is  the  best  dis- 
infectant. "  So  let's  pass  H.R.  2834  and 
put  the  sunshine  on  lobbying  in  Wash- 
ington. 


YOU  REAP  WHAT  YOU  SOW 

(Mr.  GOSS  eisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
unfolding  in  Haiti  bear  out  the  ancient 
truth  that  you  reap  what  you  sow.  The 
Clinton  administration  is  reaping  in 
Haiti  and  Somalia  what  it  sowed  by  es- 
chewing experienced  advice  and  by  fail- 
ing to  utilize  appropriate  intelligence 
mechanisms  that  have  been  previously 
available.  President  Clinton  and  his  ad- 
visers did  not  do  their  homework  well. 
The  Clinton  administration  needs  to 
understand  that  the  solution  to  Haiti 
lies  with  the  Haitians  in  Haiti.  It 
should  not  involve  sending  U.S.  troops, 
especially  inadequately  armed  troops, 
into  the  middle  of  a  brutal  ongoing 
civil  war.  A  claim  is  made  that  we 
must  not  break  an  agreement  that  was 
made  at  Governors  Island.  That  agree- 


ment. I  would  point  out.  was  contin- 
gent on  a  stable  climate  in  Haiti  which 
by  design  does  not  exist  and  never  did. 
At  least  this  time  the  lesson  comes 
home  not  in  loss  of  life,  but  so  far  only 
in  loss  of  face.  I  hope  this  time  the 
President  will  face  up  to  this  reality  of 
what  is  working  in  Haiti,  workable  so- 
lutions others  have  presented.  Mean- 
while the  Secretary  of  State's  scare 
tactics  and  public  statements  about 
waves  of  new  immigration  threatening 
the  United  States  unless  we  send 
troops  belittles  all  Americans  and  ig- 
nores the  successful  efforts  to  contain 
illegally  immigration  problems  in  the 
Florida  Straits. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  HAITI 

(Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  express  my  personal 
outrage  over  the  recent  events  in  Haiti. 
Killers  and  gangsters  have  blocked  the 
way  for  democracy  in  Haiti  by  reneging 
on  the  Governor's  Island  accord  signed 
by  constitutionally  elected  President 
Aristide  who  was  elected  by  70  percent 
of  the  Haitian  people  and  overthrown 
by  a  violent  coup. 

The  United  States  must  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  latest  violence  will  not 
be  tolerated.  We  hold  the  coup  leaders. 
General  Cedras  and  Police  Chief  Fran- 
cois, responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
people  of  Haiti  The  killings,  beatings, 
kidnappings,  and  intimidation  must 
stop  immediately.  The  United  States 
must  not  cave  into  the  demands  of  peo- 
ple who  have  no  regard  for  right  or 
wrong,  much  less  promoting  democracy 
in  Haiti.  The  coup  leaders  must  step 
down  by  October  15  as  required  by  the 
U.N.  accord.  This  plan  has  been  worked 
on  for  2  years  by  the  international 
community  to  provide  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  this  crisis. 

If  Americans  are  the  champions  of 
democracy,  we  must  begin  at  home.  I 
believe  that  Haiti,  which  is  in  our  back 
yard  and  just  across  the  water  from  my 
home  State  of  Florida,  is  where  we 
must  stand  firm  for  democracy.  If  we 
don't  have  a  United  States  interest  in 
Haiti,  where  is  our  interest — in  oil  rich 
countries  far  away?  President  Aristide 
has  fulfilled  every  requirement  of  the 
U.N.  agreement  and  he  must  be  re- 
turned this  month.  President  Aristide's 
return  must  not  be  blocked  by  a  group 
of  killers— less  than  50  people — trying 
to  bluff  the  United  States  and  the 
world  community  by  flexing  their  mus- 
cles before  they  give  up  power. 


Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  welfare  payments  are  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  right  to 
know  that  every  dollar  is  spent  for  the 
purpose  intended.  The  mere  thought 
that  some  people  would  be  cashing  wel- 
fare checks  and  spending  some  of  those 
dollars  on  the  purchase  of  illegal  drugs 
cannot  be  deemed  acceptable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taking  the  currency  out 
of  the  hands  of  welfare  recipients  and 
replacing  it  with  a  more  accountable 
automated  debit  system  would  greatly 
reduce  the  prospect  of  taxpayer  dollars 
going  to  drug  dealers.  Illegal  drug 
transactions  and  the  related  crime  ac- 
tivities need  dollars  to  sustain  them- 
selves. By  using  modern  technology,  a 
savings  and  a  more  efficient  system 
can  be  realized,  while  leaving  out  the 
cash-driven  drug  dealers. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  those  drug 
dollars  are  not  coming  from  you.  the 
taxpayer 
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NAFTA:  WE  MUST  GET  HEALED 
FIRST  BEFORE  WE  DOCTTOR  THE 
REST  OF  THE  WORLD 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
jobless  rate  is  6.7  percent.  Worst  of  all. 
manufacturing  jobs  are  down,  the  low- 
est since  the  mid-1960's.  More  people 
are  working,  making  minimum  wage  or 
low  wages,  unable  to  be  able  to  house, 
clothe,  and  feed  their  families. 

Now  we  are  going  to  consider  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
which  would  make  it  easier  for  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States  to  move 
south  of  the  border,  to  build  the  Mexi- 
can economy.  Well,  what  about  the 
economy  of  America?  What  about  the 
economy  of  middle  America?  What 
about  the  economy  of  States  like  Ohio? 
What  about  the  economy  of  towns  like 
Steubenville.  Zanesville.  Martins 
Ferry,  and  Woodsfield  and  Yorksville 
and  Dover?  And  I  could  go  on.  They 
have  lost  industries,  which  have  gone 
out  of  the  country.  We  must  get  healed 
first  before  we  start  doctoring  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Think  about  it. 


SPENDING  WELFARE  DOLLARS 
FOR  THEIR  INTENDED  PURPOSE 

(Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 


SOMALIA,  HAITI:  MR.  SPEAKER,  IT 
IS  TIME  TO  COME  HOME 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Haiti, 
Somalia,  Karabak,  Oszetzia:  the  names 
keep  rolling  across  our  tongues  as  we 
discuss  what  we  should  do  about  our 
Peace  Corps  with  Uzis.  But  the  price  in 
blood  to  some  American  families  is  ab- 
solutely heartbreaking. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times,  last  Friday:  'Twenly- 
nine  Americans  dead  in  Somalia,  only 
four  of  them  under  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  Restore  Hope."  And  there  are 
five  names  that  are  not  on  this  page 
because  last  week  they  were  listed  as 
missing.  I  knew  they  were  not. 

One  name  I  still  cannot  give  to  you, 
although  his  sacred  remains,  sacred  to 
his  family,  were  dumped  at  a  U.N. 
building,  treated  in  this  horrible  man- 
ner in  Somalia.  But  four  of  them  I  can 
talk  about:  Tommy  Field,  age  25,  from 
Lisbon,  ME;  Gary  Gordon,  age  33,  from 
Lincoln,  ME;  Randall  Shughart,  age  35, 
from  Monrovia,  CA;  and  Raymond  A. 
Frank,  age  45,  from  Nevada,  OH.  Two  of 
them  are  senior  sergeant  Rangers  who 
rappelled  down  to  save  the  men  at  the 
Durant  crash  site.  They  were  all  taken 
alive,  all  tortured,  beaten  to  death,  and 
their  bodies  desecrated  in  the  streets  of 
Somalia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  come 
home. 


FUNDING  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  today 
we  may  be  voting  on  unemployment 
compensation  extension.  Aside  from 
the  issue  itself,  where  we  may  be  di- 
vided, the  funding  mechanism  for  the 
proposed  bill  is  chaotic  at  this  juncture 
and  quixotic  at  its  best. 

When  the  Committee  on  Rules  met 
last  week  to  consider  it,  everyone  knew 
that  what  they  had  before  them  could 
not  be  enacted,  putting  more  burden  on 
the  States,  some  kind  of  Rube  Goldberg 
mechanism  for  funding  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  I  proposed,  and 
will  propose  again  in  the  Rules  battle, 
that  we  ought  to  take  the  funding  for 
unemployment  compensation  out  of 
the  new  spending  that  is  already  in  the 
new  tax  bill  that  has  been  passed  by 
the  Congress.  Some  $28  billion  of  new 
spending  has  already  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration tax  bill.  We  ought  to  take 
first  monies  out  of  that  $28  billion  to 
fund  the  unemployment  compensation 
of  today.  In  that  manner,  it  will  be 
funded  and  the  taxpayers  of  our  coun- 
try, who  have  been  treated  to  this  new 
tax  bill,  new  spending  bill,  will  get 
something  for  their  money. 

I  will  propose  and  ask  for  your  sup- 
port during  the  Rules  battle. 


good  news  associated  with  that  state- 
ment is  that  our  White  House  is  not 
the  one  that  burned. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia, their  White  House — their  par- 
liament— was  in  flames. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  is  continuing  to 
unfold  as  Russians  vainly  try  to  hold 
on  to  their  democracy. 

In  1917,  the  Bolsheviks  co-opted  an- 
other revolution.  Most  people  forget 
that  the  Russians — led  by  the  Men- 
sheviks — toppled  the  czar  in  March  of 
1917  and  established  a  democracy.  In 
October  of  that  year,  the  Communists 
seized  control. 

Now,  in  another  October,  76  years 
later,  Bolshevik  hardliners  tried  again 
to  steal  the  fruits  of  a  democratic  revo- 
lution. 

And.  throughout  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  the  governments  of  the  new  re- 
publics are  being  forced  to  fight  both 
ethnic  violence  and  the  assault  of 
disenfranchised  government  bureau- 
crats. 

The  United  States  cannot  assume 
that  all  of  these  violent  outbreaks  will 
be  won  by  the  forces  of  democracy.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality. 
Several  republics  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  fundamentalist  Islamic  re- 
gimes are  interested  in  those  weapons. 

Before  the  United  States  totally  de- 
mobilizes, we  must  evaluate  the  way 
the  world  will  be— and  not  the  way  we 
wish  it  would  be. 


THE  LESSON  OF  RUSSIA:  NO  MORE 
DEFENSE  CUTS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
White  House  has  burned — and  the  only 
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He  deserves  credit  for  contmuing  to 
focus  on  this  issue.  I  hope  at  some 
point  that  the  House  leadership  and 
the  House  itself  will  help  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  what  is  a  mess  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  every  reason  to  be 
concerned  about. 


HOUSE  BANK  SCANDAL  DESERVES 
MORE  ATTENTION 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  number  of  people  come  to  the 
floor  today  and  call  for  reforms  of  var- 
ious kinds  in  the  way  this  Congress  or 
lobbyists  do  business.  I  think  one  of 
the  things  we  ought  to  begin  to  focus 
on  is  where  we  have  problems  right 
now  that  deserve  to  be  corrected. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
ISTOOK]  has  been  attempting  to  focus 
this  House  on  problems  that  continue 
to  flow  from  the  House  bank  scandal  of 
some  months  ago.  And  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  deserves  to  be 
heard  far  more  than  what  Congress  has 
allowed  so  far. 

The  reason  for  this  is  because  we 
were  told  throughout  the  evolving 
House  bank  scandal  that  there  may 
have  been  a  mess  there  but  at  least 
there  was  no  criminal  activity.  Most 
recently  now  we  have  found  out  that 
felonies  were  committed  in  the  course 
of  the  conduct  of  the  House  bank.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  wants  us  to 
investigate  this  matter  further.  He 
wants  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  to  look  into  it  further 
and  he  wants  this  House  to  be  aware  of 
what  really  took  place  in  the  House 
bank. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2446, 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT,  1994 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2446)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tucker).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  con- 
ference report  is  considered  as  having 
been  read.  (For  conference  report  and 
statement,  see  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  October  7.  1993.  at  page  H7627.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hef- 
ner] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Nevada 
[Mrs.  VucANOViCH]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hefner]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  and  the  amendments 
in  disagreement  on  the  bill  H.R.  2446, 
and  that  I  may  include  extraneous  and 
tabular  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
we  present  to  the  House  today  for  mili- 
tary construction,  family  housing  and 
base  closure  contains  agreements  on 
about  350  line  items.  The  conference 
agreement  recommends  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $10.1  billion.  The  rec- 
ommendation is  $729  million  under  the 
President's  request  and  $209  million 
under  the  House  passed  level.  It  is  over 
the  1993  appropriated  level,  but  one 
should  review  that  with  caution.  The 
reason  I  say  that  is  because,  last  year, 
we  were  forced  under  a  veto  threat  to 
reduce  military  construction  by  over  40 
percent  with  the  understanding  that, 
in  1994,  we  would  return  to  a  more  ap- 
propriate level.  When  you  compare  our 
recommendation  with  the  fiscal  year 
1992  level,  you  will  find  that  we  are 
under  the  1992  level  for  military  con- 
struction and  family  housing  by  $421 
million.  However,  base  closure  funding, 
in  contrast  to  military  construction, 
has  increased  by  $1.9  billion  when  com- 
pared to  the  1992  level. 
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i  shoaid  also  note  that  the  base  clo- 
sure recommendation  in  this  con- 
ference' report  is  $2.8  billion  which  rep- 
resents 27  percent  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction bill.  Shown  below  are  the 
conference  agreements  compared  with 
the  1992  and  1993  funding  levels 

MItlTARY  CONSTRUCTION  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT- 
COMPARISONS  WITH  FISCAL  YEAR  1992  AND  1993 
FUNDING  LEVELS 

iDolUrs  in  millioin) 


FiMX 

Fiscil 
1993 

Con- 
(efence 
j|fet- 

mefit 
tiscal 
yen 
1994 

ContKtnce  com 
5»n$ofl  Ml* 

Fiscal 
year 
1992 

Fiscal 
1"' 
1993 

MMaty  CMntniclM 

MIO                

Fmiti  Imtitnt    

bs*  clnijre 

U.934 

225 
3.Mi 

759 

U36I 

60 

3941 

2034 

t3.'41 

140 

3,501 

2683 

-»193 

-85 

-144 

♦  1924 

♦tl.380 

♦80 
-440 
♦649 

Torn 

95«3 

8.396 

10.065 

»1502 

♦  1669 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

The  conference  report  before  you  pro- 
vides for  quality  of  life  of  our  military 
Our  service  men  and  women  need  to 
have  better  living  and  working  condi- 
tions. For  example,  we  still  have  troops 
living  in  antiquated  World  War  II  bar- 
racks. For  that  reason,  we  are  support- 
ing a  major  Department  initiative  to 
upgrade  and  replace  antiquated  bar- 
racks. This  bill  also  includes  funds  to 
repair  and  replace  housing  that  is  sub- 
standard and  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  families  because  of  the  presence  of 
asbestos  and  lead  based  paint. 

I.NVESTMENT  PROGR.\.M 

Members  should  realize  that  the 
military  construction  bill  is  an  invest- 
ment bill  that  has  significant  payback 


in  economic  terms  and  provides  for  off- 
sets and  payback  in  other  parts  of  the 
Defense  budget. 

BILL  FEATURES 

Let  me  just  go  over  some  of  the  spe- 
cial features  of  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  provides  about 
$500  million  for  new  barracks  and  mod- 
ernization of  existing  barracks. 

It  provides  about  $300  million  for  en- 
vironmental compliance  type  projects. 

It  provides  $562  million  for  environ- 
mental cleanup  at  base  closure  sites 
which  is  essential  to  expediting  clean- 
up and  disposal  of  property  to  local  in- 
terests. 

It  provides  about  $100  million  for 
child  development  centers. 

It  reduces  the  President's  request  for 
NATO  funding  by  $100  million. 

It  provides  $50  million  as  an  ongoing 
effort  to  reduce  energy  costs  that  has 
significant  payback. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  con- 
sider reprogramming  of  any  authorized 
project  not  funded  including  projects 
such  as  a  modified  record  fire  range  at 
Camp  Gruber,  OK. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  just  some  of 
the  items  in  this  bill. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Regarding  authorization,  let  me  say 
that  we  have  had  an  excellent  relation- 
ship with  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee over  the  years  in  coordinating  and 
reflecting  their  priorities.  This  year  is 
no  exception. 

ACKNOWLKDGMENT 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  want 
to  express  ray  appreciation  to  all  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  es- 
pecially our  ranking  minority  member. 


the  gentlelady  from  Nevada.  Mrs. 
VucANOViCH.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  gentlelady.  This  is  why  we  are 
presenting,  to  you.  a  bipartisan  con- 
ference report  and  a  good  agreement 
given  the  budget  constraints  that  we 
have  to  work  with.  I  also  want  to 
thank  Chairman  Natcher  for  this  lead- 
ership in  helping  bring  this  conference 
report  to  the  floor. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  reiterate 
why  this  is  a  responsible  agreement. 
The  conference  agreement  is: 

(1)  Under  the  President's  request  by 
$729  million. 

(2)  Under  the  House  passed  level  by 
$209  million. 

(3)  Under  the  1992  level  for  Military 
Construction  and  Family  Housing  by 
$421  million. 

(4)  Provides  for  $2.7  billion  in  base 
closure  funding  for  all  three  rounds  of 
base  closure. 

D  1110 

It  is  a  good  agreement,  considering 
that  we  had  to  resolve  over  350  items  in 
disagreement,  and  I  ask  the  House  to 
support  this  conference  report. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  thank 
the  staff  for  their  excellent  work  on 
both  sides,  the  minority  and  the  major- 
ity, for  the  great  staff  work  that  they 
did  in  helping  us  bring  this  conference 
report  to  fruition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  comparative 
statement  of  budget  authority  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  as  well  as  a  detailed 
table  of  rescissions  and  general  reduc- 
tions. 
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Conference 

F^  1993 

FY^9BA 

compared  with 

Enacted 

Estimate 

House 

Senate 

Conference 

enacted 

MitNary  eo«*Tuctioo,  Aimy 425,270,000 

F^eiciieion 

Tot*,  Military  construction.  Army  (net) 425,270.000 

MiWa»y  construction,  Nawy 37 1 ,887,000 

RescissKXt 

Tot^,  MMitary  constnjctKxi,  Navy  (nrt) 371 ,887,000 

Mimary  construction.  Air  Force 717,280,000 

Hescissior 

Total,  l*mary  construction.  Air  Force  (net) 71 7,280,000 

MiWary  construction.  Detense-wide 262,1 16,000 

FtescissKm 

roM.  MiMtary  construction.  Defense  agencies  (net) 262,1 18,000 

Total,  Active  components 1 ,776,553,000 

Military  construction,  Army  National  Guard 209.639,000 

Milila/y  construction,  Air  National  Guard 287.  j3&«00 

Military  construction,  Army  F^eserve 4?,150,(X0 

MHitwy  construction.  Hrnfl  Fleserve 15,400,000 

Mititary  construction,  Ak  Force  Reserve 29,900.000 

ToUi,  Reeene  components 584,648,000 

Total,  M*tary  construction 2.361 .201 ,000 

Appropriations (2,361 ,201 ,000) 

Ftescissions 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure 60,000,000 

Outside  tf»  United  Slates  ■  Special  account 

Family  housing,  Army; 

Appropriation 1,523,819,000 

Portion  applied  to  debt  reduction -127,000 

Total 1,523,692.000 

Family  housing.  Navy  ar>d  Marine  Corps 1 ,044,025.000 

F^escisston 

Total,  Family  housing.  Navy  (net) 1 ,044,025,000 

Family  housing.  An  Force 1,211,727,000 

Ftescission 

i      Total,  F«T>ily  housing.  Air  Force  (net) 1 ,21 1 ,727,000 

Family  housing,  Defense-wtde 28,400,000 

Momeo«»nefs  Assistance  Fund,  Defense 266,000,000 

FWscission -133,000,000 

Total.  Famify  housing 3,940,844,000 

Appropriations (4.073,971,000) 

Ftescissions 

Applied  to  d»U  reduction (-127,000) 

Base  realignrr>ent  and  closure  accounts: 

Parti 415,700,000 

PWIII...1. 1,618,600,000 

P»rtlll..I 

Total.  Base  realignmeni  ano  closure  accounts 2,034,300,000 

F^eduction  of  Appropriation 

Grand  total: 

New  budg*  (obligalionai)  authority 8.396,345.000 

Appropnalions (8,529,472,000) 

Applied  to  debt  reduction (-127,000) 

FWscissions 


776,642,000 

776,642.000 
655,123,000 

655,123,000 
906,378,000 

906,378,000 
1,077.718,000 

1.077,718,000 

3,415,861,000 

50,865,000 
142,353.000 
82,233,000 
20,591,000 
55,727,000 

351,769,000 

3,767,630,000 
(3,767,630,000) 


240.000,000 


1,343,686,000 
-412,000 

1,343,474.000 
1 ,208,824,000 


1,208,824,000 
1,027,147,000 


1.027.147,000 

27.496.000 
151,400,000 


3,758,341,000 
(3,758.753,000) 


(-412.000) 


27,870,000 
1,800,500.000 
1,200,000,000 


837.644,000 

837,644,000 
575.871.000 

575,971.000 
913,297,000 

913,297,000 
618,770,000 

616.770,000 

2,945.682,000 

203,980,000 
161,761,000 
87,825,000 
28,647,000 
66,136,000 

548,349,000 

3,494,031,000 
(3.494.031.000) 


140,000,000 


1,286,707,000 
-412,000 


723,505,000 
-13.800.000 

709,605,000 

580,033,000 
-68,952,000 

511.081,000 

963,726,000 
-16,710,000 

947.016,000 

524,165,000 
-15,500,000 

508,665,000 


906,676,000 
-13,800.000 

892,776,000 

661,373,000 
-122,627,000 

558,746,000 

1,021,567,000 
-30,085,000 

991,472,000 

562,008,000 
■15,500,000 

546,508,000 


2,676,367,000     2,969,502,000 


291,250,000 

254,923,000 

124,794.000 

25,013,000 

68.427.000 

764,407.000 

3,440,774,000 

(3,555,836,000) 

(-115,062,000) 


300.000.000 


1.353.986,000 
-412,000 


1,286,295,000  1,353,574,000 

1.149,721,000  1.189,793,000 
-25.018.000 

1,149,721.000  1,164,775,000 

998,044,000  1,048,947,000 
-55.102.000 

998.044,000  993,845,000 

25,870,000  27,496,000 

151,400.000  151,400,000 

3,611 ,330,000  3,69 1 ,090,000 

(3,61 1 ,742,000)  (3,77 1 .622,000) 

(-80,120,000) 

(-412.000)  (-412.000) 


27,870,000 

1.800.500,000 
1,200,000,000 


3,028,370,000    3,028,370,000 


10,794,341.000 

(10.794,753,000) 

(-412.000) 


10,273,731,000 

(10,274,143,000) 

(-412,000) 


12,830,000 
1,526,310,000 
1,197.000,000 

2,736,140,000 
•414,527,000 


9,753.477,000 

(9.949,071,0001 

(-412,000) 

(-195,182,000) 


302,719,000 

247,491,000 

102,040,000 

25,029,000 

74,486,000 

751.765.000 

3,741,267,000 

(3,923,389,000) 

(-182,122,000) 

140,000,000 


1,298,486,000 
-412,000 

1,298,074.000 

1,142,263.000 
-40.371.000 

1.101,892,000 

977,947.000 
•55,102,000 

922.845,000 

26.496,000 

151,400,000 


3,500,707,000 

(3,596.592,000) 

(-95,473,000) 

(-412.000) 


12,830,000 
1,526,310,000 
1,144,000,000 

2,683,140,000 


10,065,114,000 

(10,343,121,000) 

(•412,000) 

(•277,595,000) 


♦  481,406.000 
-13.800,000 

»  467,506,000 

-  309,486,000 
■122.627,000 

i  186,859,000 

♦  304,287,000 
•30,005,000 

•274.192,000 

1 299,882,000 
•15,500,000 

♦  284,382,000 

♦  1.212.949,000 

«  93,060,000 
•40,068,000 

•  59,890,000 
♦  9.629,000 

♦  44,586,000 

♦  167,117.000 

•  1,380,066,000 
(♦  1,562,188,0001 

(•182,122,000) 


r  80,000,000 


-225,333,000 
•285,030 

225,618,000 

•  98,238.000 
-40.371,000 

♦57,867,000 

233,780,000 
■55.102,000 

288.882.000 

-1.904.000 

114,600,000 

♦  133.000,000 

■440,137,000 

(■477,379,000) 

(■95,473,000) 

(-285.000) 


■402,870,000 

-92,290,000 

•  1.144,000,000 

♦  648,840,000 


•  1,668,769,000 

(♦  1,813,649,000) 

(■285,0001 

(■277,595,000) 


(nal  ttf  1993  rescission.  PuMk  Ljk  VS-ltt 

MiA  TooHc  •nny  OtvK  HuKifcws  rntftm)  sNnfe  tKit- 

It* 


AfiKf  suMolal 


WVY 


Fiscal  It*'  ino  rtscissnn.  PuMic  In  lOMtl 
New  Torti  Stitcn  IslwHt  NS  CHiM  cm  enter 
Nm  Torli  Staten  IsUnd  NS  LiiHl  KqiMSihon 
Sttith  Cjtolmj  Clurteslon  W  Access  lotti 

Total  Ha  Unfe  rcquii«tf  due  lo  BAC  M 


Fiscal  year  1991  rescission  PutlK  l»  101-51} 

Alaska  ArrKDitlia  F3SC  Electronic  Installation       

Calilorfiia  PomI  Mii|u  PMTC  Sicurilf  nil ixone merits 
Flofida  Key  IDesI  HAS  EOO  moOile  unit  laolity 
yir|inia    Oceana  MAS    Weagons  syslems  trainer  tuMmt 
a<Mition 

Total  No  UnfCf  riqiMM  <M  Is  loice  stmctun  v  mis- 
sion cftani* 

Fiscal  tear  199?  rescrssni.  PuMc  In  102-136 

Caiilornia    Valleio  Mare  islam)  ItSY   Computer  ogeratons 

center 
South  Carolina  Ctiantston  FMirTC  Fire  fi|htin|  trainer  ta- 
cilily 

Subtotal  Ha  Mwter  required  due  to  BRC  III 

AJasU  Aoak  NSGA  Classic  ouard  iKility  addition 
Alaslia  Adak  NSGA  Bacnekx  enlisted  Quarters 
Calitornia  Concord  fWC  Missile  lesl  cell 
District  of  CoKimOia  Washington  NAVDIST  Hazardous  aaste 

storafe  tacilily 
Florida  Orlando  NTC  BanKks 
Geotiia  Km(s  Bay  NS8  Trident  irjinmi  compia  addition 
Manrland  Annapolis  NRTF  Antenna  modifications 
Virginia  Norlolk  NS  Fire  alarm  system  improwments 
Washington   WKidtey  Island  NAS   Flight  area  control  and 

surveillance  facility 

SuOtolal   No  longr  required  due  to  loice  stractun  or 
mission  change 

Fiscal  year  1992  suMiM  _-___„ „..- 


Fiscal  year  1993  rescission  Public  La«  102  380 

California  Mare  Island  NSf  Hazardous  malenal  storage  fa- 
cility 
California  Mnamai  MS  Foad  poiot  ancralt  utility  support 

system 
Florida  Cecil  Field  ItAS  let  engine  test  cell 
Tennessee  Memphis  NAS  Fire  lighting  training  nwct-up 
Tennessee  Memphis  NAS  Aircraft  lire  and  rescue  training 

fxitity 
Tennessee  Memphis  NAS  Fire  and  crash  rescue  station 

Total  No  longer  required  due  to  BOC  III 

Navy  suOMal 

AM  FORCE 
Fiscal  year  1990  rtjcoswi.  PuMc  la«  101-lW 

Flyida  Homestead  AFB  AM  to  transient  dormitory 

Flonda  Homestead  AFB  Alter  dormitories 

Oliio  Newarti  AFB  Child  care  center  j 


Total 


Fiscal  year  1991  rescission  PuMic  Lam  101-S19: 
Fkxida  Homestead  AFB  Alter  dormitories 
California  March  AFB  Troop  suOsistenct 

Total 


Fiscal  yeai  1992  rescission  PuOlK  law  102-136 
Florida  Homestead  AFB  Alter  dormitories 
New  York  Plattstwrgh  AFB  let  fuel  storage 
New  rort  Plattiliwgn  AFB  Eioctrical  distriMwa  i 

Total  -._J 


Focal  year  1993  rescission  Public  Law  102-3)10 

Caiilornia  Marcn  AFB  Underground  fuel  storage  tanks 
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ServKt.  fiscal  year  and  location/praiecl 


MIMY 

Fiscal  year  1992  rescission  Pubic  law  102-136 

Ikw  Yort  Seneca  Army  Depot  Fire  statNii 

Vvginia  Vint  Hill  Farms  Station  Barracks  with  dning  fxil- 

il» 
Virginia    Vint  HiM  Fafm  Stitm  Gmeral  piirpgie  ware- 
house  

Total  
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1.700 
ISU 
4700 


9.200 
13900 


2.917 
1675 
3000 

7662 


S,tM 

2.070 
3.010 

3670 


14406 


9.0QO 
14620 
23620 

3600 
9.100 
1250 

2050 
79BO 
9.200 
2400 
340 

3.349 


Air  Force  suMotilc  , 


39269 


628(9 


8000 

9.700 
5.850 
3300 

9060 
1  750 

37.660 
122  627 


1950 

5.395 

970 

8.315 


5.500 
1050 


6550 


4.900 

880 

7.200 

12  980 


2  250 


30  095 
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Semce.  fiscal  year  and  Mcation/praiect 


Amoum 


DCFENSf  WIDE 
Fiscal  year  1992  rescission  PublK  law  102-136 

Flonda  Homestead  AfB  Hospital  (phase  1)  „... 

Ohio   Dayton  Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center   Titt  and 

security  station 
Teus  Dallas  NAS  Medical/dcMal  cMic  replacemeni 


Total 

AW  NATIOIW.  GUARD 
General  reduction 

Fiscal  year  1990  Tnas  Dallas  NAS  Add/alter  dming/meOi- 

cai  tiaining  lacility 
Fiscal  year  1993  Wmoa.  OHate  \tf.  Rcfav  aifctitt  ramp 


Total 


NAVY  RESERVE 
General  reduction 

Fiscal  year  1990  Caiilornia   BakerslieM  NMCRC  land  k- 

Ouisition 
Fiscal  year  1991   Taas  nailas  NAS  Ground  support  equip- 
ment shop 
Fiscal  year  1993  Wmois  GItnvitw  NAS  Fuel  farm  modi- 
tlCJ(IW$  - 

T*it  


AM  FORCE  RESERVE 
General  reduction 

Fiscal  year  1991   Illinois  O'Hare  UP  Security  police  oper- 
ations iKility 
Fiscal  year  1993    Illinois    O'Hare  lAP   Aerospace  ground 
equipment  shop/storage 

Total  _-_ 

FMM.T  mousm;.  mvT 

Fiscal  year  1990  rescission.  Public  law  101-148  Caiilornia   El 

Tom  MCAS  (200  units) 
Fiscal  year  1991   rescission    PoMic  law  101-519   Calrtomia 

long  Beach  NS  (300  units) 
Fiscal  year  1993  rescission.  Public  law  102-380  Cafitomia   El 

Tom  MCAS  Improne  67  units 

FH.N  subtotal 

FAMHY  HOUSMG.  AM  FORCE 
Fiscal  year  1992  rescission  Pubhc  law  102-136  Flon4a  Home- 
stead AFB  Improne  90  units 

Fiscal  year  1993  rescission  PublK  law  1 02 -380 
Michigan  Kl  Sawyer  AFB  Improve  134  units 
California  March  AFB  Replace  320  units 


Total 

FH.AF  subtotal 

FH  subtotal 


Grand  total 
Rescissions 
General  reductions 

Total 


10.000 


2000 
3500 


15500 


540 
5.200 


5  740 


1.000 
1640 
6500 
9  140 


1.08O 

1  700 

2  780 


14100 

25018 

1253 

40.371 


6400 


10  351 
38351 


48  702 


55  102 


95473 


277.595 
17660 


295.255 


Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  today  to 
bring  to  the  noor.  along  with  my  chair- 
man and  friend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hekner],  the  con- 
ference report  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  hard  work.  In  addition,  I  want 
to  commend  the  staff  for  their  hours  of 
toil  and  trouble. 

I  support  this  conference  report.  Al- 
though the  measure  is  not  all  things  to 
all  Members,  I  believe  we  have  arrived 
at  an  equitable  compromise. 

Mr.  Hefner  has  outlined  the  high- 
lights of  the  bill  so  I  wont  be  repet- 
itive. I  would  simply  point  out  again 
that  the  bill  totals  SlO.l  billion  for  fis- 


cal year  1994.  is  under  the  President's 
request  by  $729  million,  is  $209  million 
less  than  appropriated  by  the  House, 
and  is  below  the  subcommittee's  602(b) 
allocation. 

While  the  bill  shows  a  significant  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1993  funding, 
this  is  due  to  base  closure  expenses — 
which  account  for  30  percent  of  the 
bill— and  making  up  for  a  DOD-initi- 
ated  construction  pause  in  fiscal  year 
1993. 

The  military  construction  bill  con- 
stitutes about  3  percent  of  DOD's  total 
budget.  The  majority  of  the  other  97 
percent  is  provided  through  the  annual 
Defense  authorization  and  appropria 
tions  bills.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
note  that  our  subcommittee  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  order  to  move  the 
bill  forward. 

Military  construction  is  an  invest- 
ment program  that  has  significant  pay- 
back in  economic  terms,  in  better  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions,  and  in  en- 
vironmental restoration. 

This  bill  helps  meet  that  goal.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  reserving  the 
balance  of  my  time.  I  would  like  to  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman 
regarding  a  project  not  funded  in  the 
military  construction  appropriations 
conference  report. 

The  conferees  decided  not  to  fund  the 
Air  National  Guard  project  at  Pease 
Air  Force  Base  for  the  upgrade  of  the 
Kc-135  hydrant  refueling  system.  Is  it 
correct  that  this  action  was  based  on 
questions  about  the  scope  of  the 
project? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  If  the  scope 
questions  are  resolved,  would  the  com- 
mittee reconsider  this  project— either 
for  funding  under  base  realignment  and 
closure,  or  as  a  new  start  reprogram- 
ming,  or  as  an  item  in  the  fiscal  year 
1995  budget? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  when  the  scope 
has  been  resolved  and  when  the  cost 
has  been  re-estimated,  we  would  cer- 
tainly reconsider  the  project. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Bentley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  efforts  of  subcommit- 
tee chairman  Hefnek,  my  special 
friend  B.\rbara  Vucanovich,  ranking 
minority  member,  and  the  Military 
Construction  Committee  staff  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  support  the 
military  construction  conference  re- 
port. 

The  committee  worked  hard  to  fund 
the  administration's  requests.  How- 
ever,   the   downsizing    of   the    military 
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and  other  domestic  needs  have  forced  a 
cut  in  this  year's  funding. 

This  cut  in  funding  concerns  me. 
MilCon  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
quality  of  life  appropriation  for  the 
services.  As  such,  I  feel  it  needs  a  high- 
er priority  than  it  received  this  year. 

All  of  us  remember  the  state  of  our 
military  in  1980,  when  many  of  our 
troops  needed  food  stamps  to  feed  their 
families.  That  is  unacceptable. 

We  ask  our  Armed  Forces  to  stand  in 
harm's  way  to  protect  us  and  our 
homes.  We  must  ensure  that  our  troops 
are  housed  and  properly  supplied.  This 
year's  conference  report  does  the  best 
we  can  within  the  fiscal  constraints 
the  602(b)  allocations  permit. 

The  committee  reviewed  administra- 
tion and  Member  requests.  The  com- 
mittee balanced  the  equities  of  each 
proposal  while  all  the  time  focusing  on 
one  central  mandate— quality  of  life. 

The  numbers  drive  this  bill.  However, 
there  are  some  important  measures  for 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  troops. 

For  instance,  the  committee  funded  a 
day  care  center  for  the  children  of  the 
troops  serving  at  Edge  wood  aresenal. 

The  Army  slated  this  project  to  be 
completed  with  minor  construction 
funds.  However,  there  is  a  statutory 
limit  of  $1.5  million  for  those  items. 
The  Edgewood  day  care  center's  pro- 
jected cost  is  $1.4  million.  If  the  bids 
come  in  for  over  $1.5  million — minor 
construction  funds  cannot  be  used. 

As  a  result,  the  day  care  center 
might  not  be  built— even  though  one  is 
desperately  needed. 

Currently,  the  child  care  center  is 
housed  in  a  World  War  II  era  stable.  I 
would  like  to  quote  DOD's  own  descrip- 
tion: 

Buildings  'consist  of  three  separate  WWII 
wood  buildings  contaminated  with  friable  as- 
bestos and  lead  paint.  The  buildings  have 
structural  problentis.  .  .  .  Facilities  are  pres- 
ently required  to  use  bottled  water  for  drink- 
ing due  to  the  condition  of  the  pipes:  The 
present  capacity  of  125  does  not  meet  the 
current  need  of  363  children." 

This  need  has  existed  for  years,  and 
the  Army  has  not  been  able  to  budget 
for  an  adequate  child  care  center. 

The  executive  branch  cannot  know 
the  needs  in  every  congressional  dis- 
trict. That  is  why  we  are  here. 

We  are  not  rubber  stamps.  That  is 
why  my  constituents  have  sent  me 
here.  It  is  my  duty  to  raise  this  and 
other  issues  that  affect  the  soldiers 
who  are  stationed  in  my  district  and 
my  military  personnel  stationed  else- 
where. 

I  urge  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Guam  [Mr. 

Underwood]. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  re- 
garding Senate  report  language  dealing 
with  closure  of  Naval  Air  Station 
Agana.  As  you  know,  the  President  and 


the  Congress  have  approved  the  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure  Commission 
recommendation  to  close  Naval  Air 
Station  Agana.  However,  the  Senate 
report  language  requires  the  local  com- 
munities in  Guam  to  submit  a  local  fi- 
nancing plan  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  his  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. Would  the  gentleman  agree 
that  this  Senate  report  language  runs 
counter  to  existing  base  closure  law 
and  does  not  have  the  force  of  law  to 
override  existing  statute. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct  in  that  the  report  language 
runs  counter  to  existing  law.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  have  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Guam,  in 
articulating  our  position. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  we 
will  go  to  whatever  length  it  takes  to 
see  that  this  is  obeyed. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support 
and  his  patience  and  understanding. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  for 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Cal- 
lahan]. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  has  said  it  all.  It  is  the  best 
agreement  that  we  can  get  under  the 
circumstances.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  military  con- 
struction appropriations  conference  report.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Hefner,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sasser,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  Mr.  Gorton,  and  the 
professional  and  associate  staff  for  putting  to- 
gether a  military  construction  bill  that  is  S729 
million  less  than  President  Clinton's  SI  0.8  bil- 
lion request.  I,  for  one,  am  proud  of  all  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  their  country,  and 
believe  their  responsibility  and  dedication  de- 
serves the  best  we  can  offer  them.  I  urge  a  fa- 
vorable vote. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Packard]. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  fiscal  year 
1994  military  construction  appropria- 
tions conference  report.  The  bill  con- 
tains much  needed  funding  for  Marine 
Corps  Base  Camp  Pendleton,  which  is 
in  my  district. 

Earlier  this  year,  southern  California 
was  hit  with  torrential  floods.  The 
floods  caused  millions  of  dollars  in 
damage  including  severe  damage  to 
Camp  Pendleton.  I  visited  Pendleton 
shortly  after  most  of  the  floods  re- 
ceded. I  was  surprised  at  the  extent  of 
damage  I  saw. 

Bridges  and  major  portions  of  the 
roadway  literally  disappeared.  Water 
wells   were   completely   washed   away. 
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Helicopters,  which  at  one  point  were 
submerged  under  15  feet  of  water,  were 
still  buried  in  mud  up  to  their  cockpit. 
Cars  and  trucks  were  overturned  and 
small  office  buildings  and  trailers  were 
swept  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

Funds  included  in  this  conference  re- 
port will  go  a  long  way  toward  repair- 
ing a  portion  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
base. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Hef- 
ner and  Congresswoman  Vucanovich 
for  their  help  to  fund  these  sorely  need- 
ed repairs. 

Mr.  CASTLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2446,  the 
military  construction  appropriations  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1994. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Bill 
Hefner,  the  ranking  minority  member  Bar- 
bara Vucanovich  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  attention  lo  the  housing 
needs  of  enlisted  personnel  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

As  my  colleagues  with  military  bases  in  their 
districts  know,  base  housing  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel is  one  area  of  the  Defense  budget 
where  Indiscnminate  cuts  can  undermine  the 
quality  of  life  and  morale  of  the  youngest 
memtsers  of  the  military  services. 

At  Dover  Air  Force  Base  in  Delaware,  most 
of  the  dormitones  date  from  the  1950's.  They 
are  not  in  good  repair  and  must  be  replaced. 
Despite  the  draw-down  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
Dover  Air  Force  Base  will  continue  to  be  a  key 
part  of  the  air  mobility  command.  I  want  lo 
thank  Chairman  Hefner  and  members  of  the 
committee  for  restoring  full  funding  for  a  dor- 
mitory project  at  Dover.  While  it  is  a  relatively 
small  sum  of  $4.4  million,  failure  to  provide 
these  funds  would  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
rooms  for  at  least  50  enlisted  personnel  and 
additional  costs  to  complete  the  new  dormitory 
at  a  later  date. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  action.  175 
young  men  and  women  at  Dover  Air  Force 
Base  will  have  quality  living  space. 

Again,  I  thank  Chairman  Hefner,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich  and  the  subcommittee  staff  for 
their  consideration  of  the  well-being  and  mo- 
rale of  the  most  junior  members  of  the  Air 
Force.  I  urge  passage  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  House  will  approve  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  H.R.  2446,  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act  for  fis- 
cal year  1 994. 

On  the  surface,  the  conference  committee's 
recommendations  appear  to  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible, for  they  provide  $10,065,114,000  of 
new  (obligational)  budget  authority,  which  is 
5729,277,000  below  the  Administration's  re- 
quest of  510,794,341,000,  and  5208,617,000 
below  the  House-approved  level  of 
510,273,731,000. 

Unfortunately,  the  devil  is  in  the  details,  and 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  conference  re- 
port paints  another  picture.  First,  the  con- 
ference committee's  recommendations  total 
531 1 ,637,000,  or  nearly  3.2  percent  above  the 
Senate-approved  level  of  59,753,477,000. 
Second,  and  even  more  objectionable,  is  the 
tact  that  the  conference  committee's  rec- 
ommendations include  22  unauthorized  ear- 
marks totaling  566,022.000  in  7  Military  Con- 
struction appropnatlons  accounts;  one  totaling 
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$1,450,000  in  the  "Military  Construction, 
Army"  account;  4  totaling  $6,550,000  in  the 
"Military  Construction,  Navy"  account;  3  total- 
ing $7,050,000  in  the  "Military  Construction, 
Air  Force"  account,  8  totaling  $13,272,000  in 
the  "Military  Construction,  Army  National 
Guard"  account;  4  totaling  $26,250,000  in  the 
"Military  Construction,  Air  Notional  Guard"  ac- 
count; one  totaling  $8,700,000  m  the  "Military 
Construction.  Naval  Reserve"  account;  and 
one  totaling  $2,750,000  in  the  "  Military  Con- 
struction, Air  Force  Reserve"  account.  Five  of 
these  earmarks  totaling  $10,958,000  also  had 
not  been  appropriated  by  either  the  House  or 
Senate  during  their  consideration  o(  H.R. 
2446. 

The  conference  committee  recommended 
the  largest  add-on  to  the  Army  National  Guard 
account.  The  conference  committee's  rec- 
ommended level  of  $302,719,000  is  an  in- 
crease o(  $251,854,000,  or  more  than  495 
percent,  above  the  administration  request  of 
$50,865,000.  This  recommendation  is  also 
$73,268,000,  or  nearly  32  percent,  above  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation of  $229,023,000,  and 
$25,668,000,  or  nearly  9,3  percent  above  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation of  $277,541,000.  As  noted 
atX)ve.  the  conference  committee  rec- 
ommended 8  unauthonzed  earmarks  in  this 
account  totaling  $13,272,000  including  three 
earmarks  totaling  $2,458,000  lor  three  armor- 
ies in  Tennessee  which  had  received  no  prior 
appropnations. 

I  decline  to  oppose  this  conference  report 
on  the  House  floor  today  because  the  rules  of 
the  House  precluded  a  meaningful  challenge. 
I  do  plan  to  work  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  side  to  address  this  senous  issue. 

A  list  of  these  unauthorized  earmarks  fol- 
lows: 

Military  Construction.  Army.  1  Line  Item 
TotalinK  SI. 450.000 

1.  Edgewood  Arsenal  (Maryland):  SI. 450.000 
for  Ctiild  Development  Center.  Not  author- 
ized by  House  or  Senate;  appropriated  by 
House  only 

Military  Construction.  Navy:  5  Line  Items 
Totaling  Sll,550.000. 

1.  Camp  Pendelton  Marine  Corps  Base 
(California):  $750,000  for  Emergency  Off-Base 
Water  Supply  Main.  Not  authorized  by  House 
or  Senate:  appropriated  by  House  only. 

2  Camp  Pendelton  Marine  Corps  Base 
(California):  Sl.000.000  for  Flood  Protection- 
Sewage  Treatment  Plant.  Not  authorized  by 
House  or  Senate;  appropriated  by  House 
only. 

3.  Camp  Pendelton  Marine  Corps  Base 
(California):  Sl.800.000  for  Relocate  Water 
Wells.  Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate; 
appropriated  by  House  only. 

4.  Camp  Pendelton  Marine  Corps  Base 
(California):  S3.000.000  for  Replace  Drainage 
Structures.  Not  authorized  by  House  or  Sen- 
ate; appropriated  by  House  only. 

Military  Construction,  Air  Force:  3  Line 
Items  Totaling  $7,050,000. 

1  Tydall  Air  Force  Base  (Florida): 
$3,200,000  for  Add  to  Base  Supplies  and  Equip- 
ment Warehouse.  Not  authorized  by  House  or 
Senate;  appropriated  by  House  only. 

2.  Tydall  Air  Force  Base  (Florida): 
$2,400,000  for  Security  Police  Operations.  Not 
authorized  by  House  or  Senate:  appropriated 
by  House  only 

3  Fort  George  Meade  (Maryland):  $1,450,000 
for  Add  to  Operations  Facility.  Not  author- 


ized  by   House  or  Senate;   appropriated   by 
House  only 

Military  Construction,  Army  National 
Guard:  8  Line  Items  Totaling  $13,272,000 

1  Fort  Irwin  (California):  $1,265,000  for 
Maintenance  Pad  Covers.  Not  authorized  by 
House  or  Senate;  appropriated  by  House 
only. 

2  Molokai  (Hawaii):  $1,050,000  for  Armory. 
Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate;  appro- 
priated by  Senate  only. 

3  Oahu  (Hawaii):  $4,300,000  for  Armory.  Not 
authorized  by  House  or  Senate;  appropriated 
by  Senate  only. 

4  Poplar  Bluff  (Missouri):  $2,842,000  for  Ar- 
mory and  Organizational  Maintenance  Shop. 
Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate;  appro- 
priated by  Senate  only. 

5.  Camden  (Tennessee):  $714,000  for  Armory 
Addition.  Not  authorized  by  House  or  Sen- 
ate; not  appropriated  by  House  or  Senate. 

6.  Milan  (Tennessee):  $1,357,000  for  Armory. 
Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate;  $1,352,000 
appropriated  by  House  only. 

7  Tiptonville  (Tennessee):  $1,157,000  for  Ar- 
mory. Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate: 
not  appropriated  by  House  or  Senate. 

8.  Waverly  (Tennessee):  $587,000  for  Armory 
Addition.  Not  authorized  by  House  or  Sen- 
ate; not  appropriated  by  House  or  Senate. 

Military  Construction.  Air  National  Guard: 
4  Line  Items  Totaling  $26,250,000. 

1.  Robins  Air  Force  Base  (Georgia): 
$5,750,000  for  Support  and  Hydrant  System. 
Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate;  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

2  NAS  Barking  Sands  (Hawaii):  $8,500,000 
for  Forward  Air  Control  Point  Facility.  Not 
authorized  by  House  or  Senate;  appropriated 
by  Senate  only. 

3.  Hickman  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii: 
$9,700,000  for  Consolidated  Support  Facility. 
Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate;  appro- 
priated by  Senate  only. 

4  Capital  Map  (Springfield.  Illinois): 
$2,300,000  for  Upgrade  Runway. 

Military  Construction.  Naval  Reserve:  1 
Line  Item  Totaling  $8,700,000. 

1.  Naval  Support  Activity,  New  Orleans 
(Louisiana):  $8,700,000  for  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve Force  Headquarters.  Not  authorized  by 
House  or  Senate;  appropriated  by  House 
only. 

Military  Construction.  Air  Force  Reserve: 
1  Line  Item  Totaling  $2,750,000. 

1.  Homestead  Air  Force  Base  (Florida): 
$2,750,000  for  Medical  Training  Facility.  Not 
authorized  by  House  or  Senate;  not  appro- 
priated by  House  or  Senate. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
would  like  to  express  his  sincere  gratitude  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hefner],  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  memtjer,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Skeen],  for  supporting  impor- 
tant and  much-needed  modernization  for  the 
Nebraska  Air  National  Guard  in  the  fiscal  year 
1994  Military  Construction  Appropriations  Con- 
ference Report.  The  Nebraska  Air  Guard  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  transition  from  RF-4C  recon- 
naissance aircraft  to  KG-135R  tankers.  The 
Nebraska  Air  Guard  has  enthusiastically  em- 
braced this  new  mission,  and  the  conversion 
IS  well  underway.  However,  a  number  of  infra- 
structure alterations  are  necessary  to  support 
the  conversion. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  old  maintenance 
hangar  and  repair  facility.  The  hangar  in  ques- 
tion IS  almost  40  years  old  and  is  showing  its 
age  Moreover,  it  is  filled  with  old  asbestos  in- 


sulation, which  carnes  with  it  obvious  health 
nsks.  While  it  may  have  been  adequate  to 
maintain  small  fighter-tyf)e  aircraft  such  as  the 
RF-4C.  It  IS  completely  unsuitable  for  the 
much  larger  KC-135R  tankers.  Construction  of 
the  new  maintenance  hangar  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  the  Air  Guard  is  to  support  its  new 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  is  particularly  ap- 
preciative of  the  fact  that  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  was  able  to  find  the  funds 
required  to  support  the  hangar  renovation,  and 
that  these  funds  were  retained  in  conference. 
In  doing  so,  they  have  made  an  important, 
positive  contribution  to  the  readiness  of  our  Air 
National  Guard. 

D  1120 

Mr.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi).  The  question  is 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motions  as 
printed  in  the  joint  statement  of  man- 
agers be  considered  as  read  when  of- 
fered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  motions  printed  in  the  joint  state- 
ment are  considered  as  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  2,  line  9, 
strike  out  •$837,644,000"  and  insert 
■  $723,505,000". 

MOTIO.N  OFFERED  BV  .MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert   "$906,676,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  2.  line  17. 
after  "therefor"  insert  "":  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Military 
Construction.  Army""  under  Public  Law  102- 
136.  $4,700,000  is  hereby  rescinded:  Provided 
further,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
•"Military  Construction.  Army"'  under  Public 
Law  102-380.  $9,200,000  is  hereby  rescinded"". 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  HEFNER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  HEFNER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  2,  line  25, 
strike  out  •$575,971,000""  and  insert 
••$580,033,000"'. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  •"$681.373.000"'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  3,  line  7. 
after  "therefor""  insert  "•;  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Military 
Construction.  Navy"  under  Public  Law  101- 
148,  $7,662,000  is  hereby  rescinded:  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Military  Construction.  Navy"  under  Public 
Law  102-136.  $23,630,000  is  hereby  rescinded: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  "Military  Construction.  Navy" 
under  Public  Law  102-380.  $37,660,000  is  here- 
by rescinded"". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert 
••;  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for   •Military   Construction.   Navy  ' 


under  Public  Law  101-148,  $7,662,000  is  hereby 
rescinded:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  •Military  Construc- 
tion, Navy""  under  Public  Law  101-519, 
$14,406,000  is  hereby  rescinded:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Military  Construction,  Navy'"  under  Public 
Law  102-136,  $62,899,000  is  hereby  rescinded: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  ""Military  Construction.  Navy"" 
under  Public  Law  102-380.  $37,660,000  is  here- 
by rescinded"". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  HEFNER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  3.  line  12, 
strike       out       "$913,297,000"       and       insert 
"$963,726,000". 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert   ■$1,021,567,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    North    Carolina 

[Mr.  HEFNER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9;  Page  3,  line  20. 
after  "therefor""  insert  "":  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Military 
Construction.  Air  Force"'  under  Public  Law 
102-136.  $14,480,000  is  hereby  rescinded:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  "Military  Construction.  Air  Force""  under 
Public  Law  102-380.  $2,230,000  is  hereby  re- 
scinded". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BV  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert 
"•;  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  "Military  Construction.  Air 
Force"  under  Public  Law  101-148,  $8,315,000  is 
hereby  rescinded:  Provided  further.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  "Military  Con- 
struction. Air  Force""  under  Public  Law  101- 
519.  $6,550,000  is  hereby  rescinded:  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Military  Construction.  Air  Force"'  under 
Public  Law  102-136,  $12,980,000  is  hereby  re- 
scinded: Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 


appropriated  for  ••Military  Construction.  Air 
Force  "  under  Public  Law  102-380,  $2,250,000  is 
hereby  rescinded". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    North    Carolina 

[Mr.  HEFNER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  4.  line  12. 
strike  out  ••$42,405,000""  and  insert 
••$37 ,405.000" ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  ••$44,405,000"". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  HEFNER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  4.  line  17. 
after  "therefor""  insert  "":  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "•Military 
Construction.  Defense  Agencies""  under  Pub- 
lic Law  102-136.  $15,500,000  is  hereby  re- 
scinded"". 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  HEFNER]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  4,  line  24, 
strike  out  •$203,980,000"  and  insert 
•■291.250.000". 

MOTION  offered  BY  .MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follbws: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  concur  therein 
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with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert    $302,719,000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  niotion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  6.  line  6. 
strike       out       "jee. 136.000"       and       insert 

■■tea. 427. 000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disa^eement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  •$74.486.000 '. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Car<jHna 
[Mr.  HEFNER). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  7,  line  1. 
strike  out  $218,785,000"  and  insert 
"$228,385,000". 

.MOTION  offered  BY  MR    HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  win  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert    $228,885,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner]. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  7,  line  11, 
strike  out  •$367,769,000"  and  insert 
■•$354,738,000-. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of^the  motion  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  concur  therein 


with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert   •$370.208,a00' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  24:  Page  7,  line  13, 
strike  out  $781,952,000"  and  insert 
$835,055,000" 

.motion  offered  by  .MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  mserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  •$772, 055, 000' '. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment In  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  25:  Page  7.  line  14, 
strike  out  ••$1,149,721,000''  and  Insert 
$1,189,793,000" 

.motion  offered  by  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment.  Insert  •$1,142,363,000   '. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  Page  7,  line  14. 
after  •$1,149,721,000"  insert  •:  Provided.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  '•Family  Hous- 
ing, Navy  and  Marine  Corps  "  under  Public 
Law  101-148,  $25,018,000  Is  hereby  rescinded". 
.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  win  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ":  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  •Family  Hous- 
ing. Navy  and  Marine  Corps"  under  Public 
Law  101  148,  $14,100,000  Is  hereby  rescinded: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  •Family  Housing,  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps"  under  Public  Law  101-519, 
$28,018,000  is  hereby  rescinded:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Family  Housing,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps" 
under  Public  Law  102-380,  $1,253,000  is  hereby 
rescinded". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hefner). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment In  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  27:  Page  7.  line  22, 
strike  out  •$192,197,000"  and  Insert 
$195,035,000" 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  ••$187,035,000'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  28:  Page  7.  line  24. 
strike  out  •$805,847,000  "  and  insert 
$853,912,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  HEFNER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  •$790,912,000 '. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  29:  Page  7,  line  24. 
strike  out  •$998,044,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,048,947,000". 
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MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  win  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert   "$977,947,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  7,  line  24. 
after  "$998,044,000"  insert  "":  Provided.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  "Family  Housing. 
Air  Force'  under  Public  Law  102-136. 
$6,400,000  IS  hereby  rescinded:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
•Family  Housing.  Air  Force"  under  Public 
Law  102  380.  $48,702,000  is  hereby  rescinded"". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Page  8.  line  15. 
after  "$151,400,000"'  Insert",  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended"'. 

MOTION  offered  by  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  9.  line  19. 
strike  out  "$1,200,000,000"  and  insert 
.""$1, 197,000,000"'. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
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The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore. 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  ""$1,144,000,000"". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment In  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:  Page  16,  strike 
out  lines  6  to  25. 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  Hefner  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  transfer,  no  later  tban  September  30, 
1994.  without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of 
funds,  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  a  por- 
tion of  the  real  property.  Including  improve- 
ments thereon,  consiting  of  not  more  than 
100  acres  located  at  Fort  George  G.  Meade  in 
Anne  Arundel  County.  Maryland,  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c). 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall,  upon 
completion  of  the  survey  performed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  and  the  transfer  effected 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  utilize  the  trans- 
ferred property  to  provide  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  varied  long  term  storage  and 
service  needs  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
other  Legislative  Branch  agencies. 

(c)  The  exact  acreage  and  legal  description 
of  the  property  to  be  transferred  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  a  survey  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  officials  of  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Maryland. 

(d)  Any  real  property  and  improvements 
thereon  transferred  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  providing  for  the  use  of  such 
property  as  may  be  approved  by  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Provided.  That  any  existing  Improvements 
made  available  by  the  Architect  to  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  or  here- 
after erected  upon  such  real  property  pursu- 
ant to  law  for  the  purposes  of  providing  for 
the  long  term  storage  and  service  needs  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  136.  141  and  167  to 
167j  of  Title  2,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Portions  of  the  real  property  and  any 
improvements  thereon  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  section  that  are  not  determined  to  be 
immediately  required  for  storage  or  service 
needs  by  the  Architect  are  authorized  to  be 
leased  temporarily  to  the  Secretary  of  the 


Army:  Provided.  That  nominal  lease  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  "Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capital,  Library  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  Structural  and  Mechanical  Care. 
No  Year". 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  last  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  42:  Page  17,  strike 
out  lines  6  to  9. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  HEFNER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  124.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  establishing  any  criminal  de- 
tention or  rehabilitation  facility  or  program 
at  Fort  George  Meade.  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  the  various  motions  were  agreed 
to  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AVIATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1993 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi).  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  269  and  rule  XXIII, 
the  Chair  declares  the  House  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  2739. 

D  1130 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2739)  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Act  of  1982  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1994, 
1995,  and  1996,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Mr.  Hefner,  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore, in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rose  on 
Thursday.  October  7.  1993,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moran)  had  been  dis- 
posed of  and  title  II  was  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 
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Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Thursday.  October  7.  1993.  debate 
on  the  remainder  of  the  bill  and  any 
amendments  thereto  will  be  limited  to 
1  hour  and  15  minutes,  1  hour  allocated 
to  the  amendment,  if  offered,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf], 
and  15  minutes  for  any  remaining  de- 
bate or  amendments. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
title  II? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  III  of  the 
bill  be  open  for  amendment  ^d  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  title  III. 

The  text  of  title  III  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  III 
Title  III-  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Research.  Engineering,  and  Development  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1993". 

sec.  a.  AVIATION  RfSEARCH  AIJTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  506(6x2)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2206(b)(2>)  is  amended  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■(A)  for  fiscal  year  1994— 

"(i)  S13. 498.000  solely  for  management  and 
analysis  projects  and  activities; 

•■(ii)  $76,939,000  solely  for  capacity  and  air 
traffic  management  technology  projects  and 
activities. 

"(iii)  $35,675,000  solely  for  communications, 
navigation,  and  surveillance  projects  and  ac- 
tivities; 

■■(IV)  $1,908,000  solely  for  weather  projects 
and  activities: 

■•(V)  $7,509,000  solely  for  airport  technology 
projects  and  activities; 

••(vi)  $40,175,000  solely  for  aircraft  safety 
technology  projects  and  activities; 

••(vii)  $35,430,000  solely  for  system  security 
technology  projects  and  activities: 

■■(viii)  $27,756,000  solely  for  human  factors 
and  aviation  medicine  projects  and  activi- 
ties; 

■■(ix)  $5,385,000  for  environment  and  energy 
projects  and  activities:  and 

"•(X)  $5,725,000  for  innovative. cooperative 
research  projects  and  activities,  of  which 
$1,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Aviation  Center  of  Excellence; 

■■(B)  for  fiscal  year  1995— 

••(i)  $14,847,000  solely  for  management  and 
analysis  projects  and  activities: 

■'(ii)  $84,000,000  solely  for  capacity  and  air 
traffic  management  technology  projects  and 
activities: 

"(iii)  $39,242,000  solely  for  communications, 
navigation,  and  surveillance  projects  and  ac- 
tivities: 

"(iv)  $2,098,000  solely  for  weather  projects 
and  activities: 

■■(V)  $8,260,000  solely  for  airport  technology 
projects  and  activities: 

■■(vi)  $44,192,000  solely  for  aircraft  safety 
technology  projects  and  activities: 

■•(vii)  $39,523,000  solely  for  system  security 
technology  projects  and  activities: 

•■(viii)  $31,716,000  solely  for  human  factors 
and  aviation  medicine  projects  and  activi- 
ties: 

•■(ix)  $5,923,000  for  environment  and  energy 
projects  and  activities;  and 


■■(X)    $5,199,000    for    innovative/cooperative 
research  projects  and  activities:  and 
■(C)  for  fiscal  year  1996— 

"(i)  $16,332,000  solely  for  management  and 
analysis  projects  and  activities: 

(ii)  $92,402,000  solely  for  capacity  and  air 
traffic  management  technology  projects  and 
activities: 

"(iii)  $43,167,000  solely  for  communications, 
navigation,  and  surveillance  projects  and  ac- 
tivities; 

■■(iv)  $2,307,000  solely  for  weather  projects 
and  activities: 

■■(v)  $9,086,000  solely  for  airport  technology 
projects  and  activities: 

■■(vi)  $48,611,000  solely  for  aircraft  safety 
technology  projects  and  activities; 

■■(Vii)  $43,475,000  solely  for  system  security 
technology  projects  and  activities: 

■■(Viii)  $34,887,000  solely  for  human  factors 
and  aviation  medicine  projects  and  activi- 
ties; 

•■(Ix)  $6,515,000  environment  and  energy 
projects  and  activities;  and 

■•(X)  $5,718,000  for  innovative/cooperative 
research  projects  and  activities. 
Not  less  than  15  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  for  long-term  research  projects,  and  not 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator  for  making  grants 
under  section  312(g)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958   ■ 

SEC.  3.  JOINT  AVIATION  RESEAIU  H  AND  DEVIX- 
OPMENT  PROGRA.M. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Administrator 
and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  shall  jointly  establish  a  program  to 
conduct  research  on  aviation  technologies 
that  enhance  United  States  competitiveness. 
The  program  shall  include— 

(1)  next-generation  satellite  communica- 
tions, including  global  positioning  satellites; 

(2)  advances  airport  and  airplane  security; 

(3)  environmentally  compatible  tech- 
nologies, including  technologies  that  limit 
or  reduce  noise  and  air  pollution; 

(4)  advanced  aviation  safety  programs:  and 

(5)  technologies  and  procedures  to  enhance 
and  improve  airport  and  airway  capacity. 

(b)  Prix:edi:kes  for  Contracts  and 
Grants.— The  Administrator  and  the  heads 
of  the  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
shall  administer  contracts  and  grants  en- 
tered into  under  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a)  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures developed  jointly  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  heads  of  the  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies.  The  procedures  should  in- 
clude an  integrated  acquisition  policy  for 
contract  and  grant  requirements  and  for 
technical  data  rights  that  are  not  an  impedi- 
ment to  joint  programs  among  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  other  Federal 
agencies  involved,  and  industry. 

(c)  Program  Elements —The  program  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  shall  include— 

(1)  selected  programs  that  jointly  enhance 
public  and  private  aviation  technology  de- 
velopment: 

(2)  an  opportunity  for  private  contractors 
to  be  involved  in  such  technology  research 
and  development;  and 

(3)  the  transfer  of  Government-developed 
technologies  to  the  private  sector  to  pro- 
mote economic  strength  and  competitive- 
ness. 

(d)  AUTHORIZA-nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— Of 

amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1994.  1995,  and  1996  under  section 
506<b)<2)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982  (49  U  S.C  App.  2205(b)<2)).  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  there  are 


authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1994,  1995,  and  1996,  respectively,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC.  4.  AIHCRAFT  CABLN  AIR  QUALrTY  RESEARCH 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment— The  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  ■Administrator")  and 
the  heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  establish  a  research  program  to  de- 
termine— 

(1)  what,  if  any,  aircraft  cabin  air  condi- 
tions, including  pressure  altitude  systems, 
on  flights  within  the  United  States  are 
harmful  to  the  health  of  airline  passengers 
and  crew,  as  indicated  by  physical  symptoms 
such  as  headaches,  nausea,  fatigue,  and 
lightheadedness:  and 

(2)  the  risk  of  airline  passengers  and  crew 
contracting  infectious  diseases  during  flight. 

(b)  Contract  With  Independent  Research 
Organization.— In  carrying  out  the  research 
program  established  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Administrator  and  the  heads  of  the  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  shall  contract 
with  an  independent  research  organization 
to  carry  out  any  studies  necessary  to  meet 
the  goals  of  the  program  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (c). 

(c)  Goals.— The  goals  of  the  research  pro- 
gram established  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be— 

(1)  to  determine  what,  if  any,  cabin  air 
conditions  currently  exist  on  domestic  air- 
craft used  for  flights  within  the  United 
States  that  could  be  harmful  to  the  health  of 
airline  passengers  and  crew,  as  indicated  by 
physical  symptoms  such  as  headaches,  nau- 
sea, fatigue,  and  lightheadedness,  and  includ- 
ing the  risk  of  infection  by  bacteria  and  vi- 
ruses; 

(2)  to  determine  to  what  extent,  changes 
in.  cabin  air  pressure,  temperature,  rate  of 
cabin  air  circulation,  the  quantity  of  fresh 
air  per  occupant,  and  humidity  on  current 
domestic  aircraft  would  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  risk  of  illness  or  discomfort  to  airline 
passengers  and  crew;  and 

(3)  to  establish  a  long-term  research  pro- 
gram to  examine  potential  health  problems 
to  airline  passengers  and  crew  that  may 
arise  in  an  airplane  passengers  and  crew  that 
may  arise  in  an  airplane  cabin  on  a  flight 
within  the  United  States  because  of  cabin  air 
quality  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  and 
changes  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(d)  Participation.— In  carrying  out  the  re- 
search program  established  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Administrator  shall  encourage  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  by  representatives 
of  aircraft  manufacturers,  air  carriers,  avia- 
tion employee  organizations,  airline  pas- 
sengers, and  academia. 

(e)  Report.— (1)  Within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  for  implementation  of  the  research  pro- 
gram established  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  annually  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  progress 
made  during  the  year  for  which  the  report  is 
submitted  toward  meeting  the  goals  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c). 

(0  AUTHORlZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— Of 

amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  and  1996  under  section 
S06(b)(2)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2205(b)(2)).  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1994.  1995.  and  1996.  respectively,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 
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SEC.  5.  LIMITA'nON  ON  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Nothwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  after  fiscal 
year  1996  for  carrying  out  the  programs  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act.  or  by 
the  amendments  made  by  this  .Act. 

SEC.  «.  USE  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Prohibition  against  Fraudulent  Use 
OF  ■•Made  in  America^  Labels.— d)  A  person 
shall  not  intentionally  affix  a  label  bearing 
the  inscription  of  ■■Made  in  America",  or  any 
inscription  with  that  meaning,  to  any  prod- 
uct sold  in  or  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
if  that  product  is  not  a  domestic  product. 

(2)  A  person  who  violates  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  any  contract  for  a 
procurement  carried  out  with  amounts  au- 
thorized under  this  Act.  including  any  sub- 
contract under  such  a  contract  pursuant  to 
the  debarment,  suspension,  and  ineligibility 
procedures  In  subpart  9.4  of  chapter  1  of  title 
48,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  or  any  suc- 
cessor procedures  thereto. 

(b)  Compliance  With  Buy  American  Act.— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  the 
head  of  each  office  within  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  that  conducts  procure- 
ments shall  ensure  that  such  procurements 
are  conducted  in  compliance  with  sections  2 
through  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933  (41 
U.S.C.  10a  through  lOc.  popularly  known  as 
the  •Buy  American  Acf). 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  pro- 
curements made  for  which — 

(A)  amounts  are  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
be  made  available;  and 

(B)  solicitations  for  bids  are  issued  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  before  January  1.  1995. 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  procurements 
covered  under  this  subsection  of  products 
that  are  not  domestic  products. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  '•domestic  product"  means 
a  product — 

(1)  that  is  manufactured  or  produced  in  the 
United  States;  and 

(2)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  ar- 
ticles, materials,  or  supplies  of  which  are 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  7.  PURCHASE  OF  AMERICAN  MADE  EQUIP- 
MENT AND  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Sense  of  Conckess  — It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  any  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  Act.  or  under  any  amendment  made  by 
this  Act,  should  purchase,  when  available 
and  cost-effective.  American  made  equip- 
ment and  products  when  expending  grant 
monies. 

(b)  Notice  to  Recipients  of  assistance.— 
In  allocating  grants  under  thMi^Kt.  or  under 
any  amendment  made  by  thiy^kt.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  to  each  rewpient  a  no- 
tice describing  the  statement  made  in  sub- 
section (a)  by  the  Congress. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERF.D  BY  MR.  KLEIN 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Klein:  Strike 
out  section  301  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

SEC.  301.  AVIATION  RESEARCH  AUTHORI/jVTION 
OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  506(b)(2)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement    Act    of    1982    (49    U.S.C.    App. 


2205(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•■(A)  for  fiscal  year  1994— 

•■(i)  $11,297,000  solely  for  management  and 
analysis  projects  and  activities: 

■■(ii)  $76,939,000  solely  for  capacity  and  air 
traffic  management  technology  projects  and 
activities: 

■■(iii)  $35,675,000  solely  for  communications, 
navigation,  and  surveillance  projects  and  ac- 
tivities; 

■•(iv)  $1,908,000  solely  for  weather  projects 
and  activities; 

••(v)  $7,509,000  solely  for  airport  technology 
projects  and  activities: 

••(vi)  $40,175,000  solely  for  aircraft  safety 
technology  projects  and  activities: 

•■(vii)  $35,430,000  solely  for  system  security 
technology  projects  and  activities; 

■■(viii)  $27,756,000  solely  for  human  factors 
and  aviation  medicine  projects  and  activi- 
ties: 

■■(ix)  $7,586,000  for  environment  and  energy 
projects  and  activities:  and 

■■(X)  $5,725,000  for  innovative/cooperative 
research  projects  and  activities,  of  which 
$1,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Aviation  Center  of  Excellence; 

■■(B)  for  fiscal  year  1995— 

■•(i)  $12,646,000  solely  for  management  and 
analysis  projects  and  activities; 

■■(il)  $84,000,000  solely  for  capacity  and  air 
traffic  management  technology  projects  and 
activities: 

■■(iii)  $39,242,000  solely  for  communications, 
navigation,  and  surveillance  projects  and  ac- 
tivities: 

■■(iv)  $2,098,000  solely  for  weather  projects 
and  activities: 

■■(v)  $8,260,000  solely  for  airport  technology 
projects  and  activities: 

•■(vi)  $44,192,000  solely  for  aircraft  safety 
technology  projects  and  activities: 

••(vii)  $39,523,000  solely  for  system  security 
technology  projects  and  activities; 

••(viii)  $31,716,000  solely  for  human  factors 
and  aviation  medicine  projects  and  activi- 
ties: 

•'(ix)  $8,124,000  for  environment  and  energy 
projects  and  activities:  and 

••(X)  $5,199,000  for  innovative/cooperative 
research  projects  and  activities;  and 

■•(C)  for  fiscal  year  1996— 

••(i)  $14,131,000  solely  for  management  and 
analysis  projects  and  activities: 

■•<ii)  $92,402,000  solely  for  capacity  and  air 
traffic  management  technology  projects  and 
activities: 

•■(iii)  $43,167,000  solely  for  communications, 
navigation,  and  surveillance  projects  and  ac- 
tivities: 

■■(iv)  $2,307,000  solely  for  weather  projects 
and  activities; 

•■(v)  $9,086,000  solely  for  airport  technology 
projects  and  activities: 

•■(vi)  $48,611,000  solely  for  aircraft  safety 
technology  projects  and  activities; 

•■(vii)  $43,475,000  solely  for  system  security 
technology  projects  and  activities: 

••(viii)  $34,887,000  solely  for  human  factors 
and  aviation  medicine  projects  and  activi- 
ties: 

■•(ix)  $8,716,000  for  environment  and  energy 
projects  and  activities:  and 

■•(X)  $5,718,000  for  innovative/cooperative 
research  projects  and  activities. 
•'Not  less  than  15  percent  of  the  amount  af>- 
propriated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  for  long-term  research  projects,  and  not 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator  for  making  grants 
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under  section  312(g)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958. •■. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2739  that 
will  improve  both  the  competitiveness 
of  our  domestic  aircraft  industry  and 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  live  near  airports.  My 
amendment  will  transfer  money  from 
FAA's  administrative  functions  to  air- 
craft noise  reduction  research.  This 
money  is  not  going  to  a  new  program, 
but  one  that  has  been  reviewed  exten- 
sively by  Congress  and  has  received 
consistent  support. 

Aircraft  noise  is  a  problem  that  is 
twofold.  As  anyone  who  lives  near  an 
airport  will  tell  you,  it  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant situation.  Many  families  are  dis- 
rupted by  the  constant  roar  overhead 
of  planes  taking  off  and  landing.  Any 
action  that  can  be  taken  to  minimize 
this  intrusion  is  welcome  news  to  those 
New  Jerseyites,  such  as  Doug  Hill  of 
Montclair  and  Jerry  Baron  of  South 
Orange,  who  know  the  flight  paths 
around  Newark  Airport  all  too  well. 

Noise  reduction  Is  also  of  major  con- 
cern to  industry,  as  it  is  vital  that  our 
planes  are  made  quieter  in  order  to 
conform  to  international  noise  stand- 
ards. If  current  trends  continue,  Amer- 
ican-made planes  will  soon  be  unable 
to  land  in  European  airports.  Fully 
funded  noise  reduction  research  has 
been  endorsed  by  both  AOPA  and 
GAMA. 

Two  years  ago,  in  1991,  the  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Working  Group  of  the 
FAA  Research  and  Development  Advi- 
sory Group  urged  the  development  of  a 
nationwide  policy  to  develop  improved 
engine  and  airframe  noise  reduction 
technology.  They  recommended  three 
areas  for  research: 

First,  jet  engine  core  noise  analysis. 

Second,  antinoise  analysis. 

Third,  high-lift  technology. 

Acting  on  this  information,  and  at 
the  urging  of  the  aircraft  industry  and 
those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
major  airport.  Congress  approved  sub- 
stantive research  efforts  in  this  area. 
In  Public  Law  102-581,  the  House  di- 
rected FAA  to  conduct  research  to 
minimize  the  noise  of  both  new  and  ex- 
isting aircraft.  Unfortunately,  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  administration  request  of 
$4,361,000  represents  an  8-percent  reduc- 
tion from  fiscal  year  1993  appropria- 
tions. 

This  amendment  reprograms  roughly 
$2.2  million,  the  amount  that  FAA 
management  was  increased  in  fiscal 
year  1994  for  the  R&D  management  and 
systems  analysis  accounts,  to  the  envi- 
ronment and  energy  projects  and  ac- 
tivities accounts.  Simply,  we  are  put- 
ting money  that  Congress  asked  for 
back  into  noise  reduction  R&D  by  tak- 
ing from  administrative  increases.  This 
done  not  only  for  this  year,  but  for  fis- 
cal years  1995  and  1996. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment  which  is  both  bipartisan 
and  revenue  neutral. 
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Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  KLEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr  Chairman,  al- 
though this  matter  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Space. 
Science,  and  Technology,  we  have  re- 
viewed the  amendment  and  discussed  it 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Klein]  and  with  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  and  are  fully  in 
support  of  the  reprogramming  in  order 
to  get  more  funding  into  studies  and 
research  on  noise  abatement.  It  is  a 
sound  amendment,  it  will  focus  the 
funds  appropriately,  and,  for  our  part. 
we  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
OBERSTAR]  for  his  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  KLEIN]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.^.MKNDME.^■T  OKFKRED  BY  MR.  WOLK 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolf:  Pages  16 
through  22.  strike  section  207  of  the  bill. 

Redesignate  subsequent  sections  of  title  II 
of  the  bill  accordingly 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  Committee  of 
Thursday.  October  7.  1993.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr  Wolf]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
STAR]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
provision  in  H.R.  2739  which  represents 
an  assault  on  the  1966  legislation  which 
transferred  control  of  Washington  Na- 
tional and  Washington  Dulles  Inter- 
national airports  from  the  FAA  to  a 
local  airports  authority  I  am  referring 
to  the  provision  mandating  collective 
bargaining  for  employees  at  these  two 
airports,  and  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  this  section  from  the 
bill. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  not  a  vote  on  whether  or  not 
you  support  collective  bargaining.  In 
the  bill  reports  bipartisan  additional 
views,  the  committee  members  state: 

Our  objection  is  not  to  the  NLR.A  and  its 
collective  bargaining  provisions  In  many 
cases,  collective  bargaining  is  desirable  and 
appropriate.  The  issue  is  not  whether  one 
supports  collective  bargaining,  but  whether 
is  should  be  imposed  on  public  airports  by 
the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree.  A  bipartisan 
group  on  the  committee  also  went  on 
to  say: 

The  imposition  of  the  NLRA  and  its  collec- 
tive bargaining  provisions  in  this  case  is  un- 
precedented. While  other  airports  may  have 
adopted  collective  bargaining  provisions  on 
their  own  initiative,  none  have  been  required 
to  do  so  by  the  Federal  Government.  Indeed. 


we  are  not  aware  of  any  case  where  the 
NLRA  has  been  imposed  on  any  agency  of  a 
state  government  or  one  of  its  subdivisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  closes  by  stating: 

Doing  so  here  would  seem  to  override  the 
longstanding  definition  of  covered  employees 
in  section  22  of  the  act.  which  specifically 
excludes  the  States 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  issue  is  here 
is  that  this  position  represents  a  dic- 
tated approach  by  the  Congress  in  to 
these  two  State  and  locally  operated 
airports  concerning  how  to  bargain 
with  their  employees.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  tell  a  single  other 
airport  in  the  country  how  to  do  this. 
Why  Dulles  and  why  National?  Many 
airports  do  collectively  bargain  with 
their  employees  for  wages,  but  this  hais 
been  adopted  by  the  local  officials  who 
run  those  airports,  and  not  imposed  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  citing  this  unprece- 
dented Federal  intrusion  into  State 
and  local  matters,  the  Airports  Council 
International,  which  represents  all  air- 
ports. i)assed  a  resolution  this  morning 
in  opp)Osition  to  this  measure.  Let  me 
just  read  to  Members  what  the  resolu- 
tion said  this  morning. 
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They  said: 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  considering  a  measure  that  would 
impose  labor  provisions  on  certain  non- Fed- 
eral airports;  and.  whereas,  labor  policy  at 
airports  is  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
State  and  local  entities  that  operate  the  air- 
ports and  the  measure  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  being  considered  is  without 
precedent. 

Basically,  what  they  said,  the  resolu- 
tion that  we  are  dealing  with  today  is 
without  precedent.  It  has  never  been 
done  before. 

Then  they  go  on: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Air- 
ports Council  International-North  America 
opposes  the  imposition  of  labor  provisions  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  airports  oper- 
ated by  States  or  local  entities. 

Any  Member  of  this  body  who  has  an 
airport  in  his  or  her  congressional  dis- 
trict should  be  on  guard,  because  the 
next  step  would  be  that  they  could 
then  apply  this  legislation  and  lan- 
guage in  airports  in  Buffalo,  Toledo, 
Akron,  Tupelo,  Wake  Forest,  any  area 
of  the  country. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman.  that  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  Authority  does 
have  a  labor  code  which  includes  an 
impartial  arbitration  board  selected  by 
labor  organization  representatives  and 
Airports  Authority  officials.  Neither 
the  board  of  directors  nor  the  general 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Airports  Authority  has  received 
notice  from  authority  employees  that 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  labor 
code. 

I  would  like  to  say.  however,  that  if 
the  Fire  Fighters  Association,  and  that 
is  who  we  are  dealing  with  basically 


here,  which  is  advocating  this  provi- 
sion, has  a  grievance,  I  for  one  would 
be  glad  to  sit  down  with  them  to  work 
it  out.  But  it  is  inappropriate,  aigain, 
for  the  Congress,  with  a  heavy  hand,  to 
come  in  and  dictate  to  these  airports  in 
a  way  that  would  not  be  done  any  other 
place. 

Congress  stated,  in  section  6009  of  the 
1986  transfer  legislation,  that  these  two 
Washington  area  airports  would  be 
treated  like  any  other  airport  nation- 
wide, not  subject  to  a  Federal  law  sim- 
ply because  the  Federal  Government 
once  controlled  them.  The  collective 
bargaining  mandate  included  in  H.R. 
2739.  therefore,  abrogates  the  transfer 
legislation.  And  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  these  provisions  impose 
restrictions  that  did  not  even  govern 
airport  employees  before  the  transfer, 
when  they  worked  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Area 
Airports  Authority  is  a  political  sub- 
division created  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. These  collective  bargaining  provi- 
sions also  represent  a  unilateral 
change  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  which  specifically  excludes  State 
employees. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
being  done  without  a  single  hearing  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Here  we  are,  dra- 
matically changing  labor  law,  dramati- 
cally. Yet,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  never  held  one  hear- 
ing. 

In  the  additional  views  it  is  stated: 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  case  where  the 
NLRA  has  been  imposed  on  any  agency  of  a 
State  government  or  one  of  its  subdivisions. 

Carrying  out  this  law,  we  could  then 
say  that  it  might  be  imposed  to  all  of 
the  transit  agencies  around  the  coun- 
try or  all  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

This  congressional  micromanage- 
ment  also  amounts  to  one  more  un- 
funded mandate.  Now,  if  I  had  a  dollar 
for  every  speech  that  was  given  by 
Members  on  both  sides  about  unfunded 
mandates,  I  would  have  quite  a  bit  of 
money.  Yet,  here  we  have  an  unfunded 
mandate  coming  which  will  drive  up 
costs  at  these  two  local  regional  air- 
ports. 

These  higher  costs  will  be  borne  by 
the  airline  industry,  which  has  lost 
more  than  $10  billion  in  the  last  3 
years.  Ultimately,  the  costs  will  fall  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  travelers  not  only 
from  this  region,  not  only  from  Vir- 
ginia, but  also  from  around  the  coun- 
try. 

I  would  urge  the  support  of  every 
Member  for  this  amendment,  which 
would  prevent  an  unprecedented  intru- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government  into 
this  matter. 

In  closing,  I  will  say  that  this  is  not, 
Mr.  Chairman,  an  issue  with  regard  to 
collective  bargaining.  This  is  an  issue 
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with  regard  to  States'  rights.  This  is  an 
issue  with  regard  to  whether  the 
heavy-handed  Congress  can  come  in 
and  mandate  these  things. 

As  we  said  earlier,  the  Airports  Coun- 
cil International  just  today,  in  looking 
at  this,  was  so  offended  by  it  that  they 
passed  a  resolution  saying  that  they 
oppose  the  imposition  of  the  labor  pro- 
visions by  the  Federal  Government  on 
airports  operated  by  State  or  local  en- 
tities; that  is.  National  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hefner).  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf]  has  used  9  minutes  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CLAY],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf].  Prior  to  1986.  employees  at  Dul- 
les and  National  Airports  were  Federal 
employees  and  subject  to  the  statutory 
protection  afforded  such  workers. 

In  1986,  the  Congress  acted  to  trans- 
fer responsibility  for  Dulles  and  Na- 
tional to  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Airports  Authority.  The  Washington 
Airports  Authority  is  an  administra- 
tive body  appointed  by  officials  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  State  of 
Virginia.  It  exercises  sole  and  unilat- 
eral authority  over  the  determination 
of  wages  for  employees  of  the  two  air- 
ports. 

Private  sector  employees  have  a 
right  to  bargain  wages  directly  with 
their  employer.  Public  sector  workers 
can  directly  lobby  the  institutions  that 
establish  their  wages,  their  State  legis- 
latures, and  local  municipal  councils. 
The  employees  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  Authority  have 
the  misfortune  of  being  neither  fish  nor 
fowl  and  effectively  have  no  ability  to 
exercise  any  voice  in  the  determina- 
tion of  their  wages. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf),  contends  that  no 
real  problem  exists.  If  these  workers 
desire  to  have  a  voice  in  the  determina- 
tion of  their  wages,  all  they  must  do  is 
lobby  the  legislature  of  two  different 
jurisdictions  in  hopes  that  a  third  inde- 
pendent entity  just  might  take  a  hint. 
We.  in  this  body,  are  all  professional 
legislators  and  can  readily  understand 
just  how  hollow  a  right  that  is. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]  also  argues  that  we  have  never 
imposed  such  authority  on  any  other 
airport.  No  other  airport  authority 
that  I  am  aware  of  was  created  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Finally,  and  most 
importantly,  the  gentleman  neglects 
the  fact  that  it  is  Federal  law  that  has 
left  these  workers  without  any  effec- 
tive voice  in  the  determination  of  their 


wages.  Having  created  this  anomaly,  it 
is  certainly  within  the  purview  of  the 
Congress  to  correct  it. 

The  splution  imposed  by  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  neither  unprecedented 
nor  unworkable.  This  legislation  does 
not  afford  these  employees  the  right  to 
strike.  It  simply  affords  them  the  abil- 
ity to  exercise  a  voice  in  the  deter- 
mination of  their  wages.  Every  Amer- 
ican deserves  that  right.  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  the  Wolf  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Shuster]. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  who 
just  spoke  that  this  authority  is  no  dif- 
ferent than  many  other  authorities 
across  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the 
best  example  is  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  which  has 
multiple  jurisdictions.  And  while  this 
authority,  indeed,  is  composed  of  both 
Washington,  DC,  and  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, this  is  not  unusual.  All  across 
America,  we  find  multiple  jurisdic- 
tions. Therefore,  there  is  no  difference 
between  this  authority,  and  it  should 
not  be  treated  any  differently. 

In  fact,  no  other  airport  in  America 
has  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment dictating  to  it  what  its  labor 
policy  should  be.  This  is  not  an  issue  of 
collective  bargaining.  Rather,  it  is  an 
issue  of  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  say  that  these  air- 
ports must  be  treated  differently  than 
every  other  airport  in  America. 
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The  Airport  Authority  is  a  State 
agency,  formed  by  a  compact  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia, 
and  should  be  treated  like  any  other 
State  agency.  Indeed,  if  there  are 
changes  in  the  labor  requirements  nec- 
essary, then  it  is  up  to  the  common- 
wealWi  of  Virginia  and  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  make  those  changes. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  employees 
in  the  Washington  area  should  be 
treated  differei^tly  from  employees  in 
other  congressional  districts  across  the 
United  States. 

The_  firefighters  who  are  pushing  for 
this  change  have  actually  done  quite 
well  under  the  current  labor  code,  since 
the  airports  were  transferred  from  Fed- 
eral to  local  control  in  1987,  fire- 
fighters' salaries  have  increased  from 
520.000  to  $33,000,  and  the  weekly  duty 
hours  have  decreased  from  72  to  56 
hours. 

*  Amendments  to  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  Act,  especially 
ones  that  are  dealing  with  collective 
barga,ining,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
legislation  that  is  before  us  today  and 
should  not  be  included  in  this  bill. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
Washington  Airport  Authority  opposes 
this  provision,  and  as  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
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[Mr.  Wolf],  has  just  said  this  morning, 
the  Airports  Council  International, 
which  represents  all  of  the  airiports 
across  America,  has  also  come  out  in 
opposition  to  the  language  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

For  those  reasons,  and  particularly 
for  the  very  important  reason  that  no 
other  airport  in  America  is  treated  this 
way.  with  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  dictating  to  it,  for  all 
of  these  reasons  I  strongly  urge  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clinger]. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf). 
This  is  the  one  area  in  this  bill  where 
there  is  a  disagreement  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority.  I  think  in 
all  other  respects  we  are  totally  in 
agreement  that  this  is  a  fine  piece  of 
legislation. 

We  do  disagree  in  this  area,  because 
of  what  has  been  stated  before.  That  is, 
what  we  are  going  to  be  imposing  on 
the  two  airports  is  a  condition  that  we 
do  not  impose  on  any  other  airport  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  to  be  stressed 
again  and  again  that  this  is  not  an 
issue  having  to  do  with  collective  bar- 
gaining. It  is  an  issue  having  to  do 
with  whether  airports  have  the  right  to 
control  their  own  destiny,  whether 
they  have  the  right  to  determine  what 
kind  of  labor  arrangements  they  are 
going  to  have. 

Section  207  in  this  bill  stipulating 
that  employees  of  Washington  National 
and  Dulles  Airports  shall  be  covered  by 
the  NLRA  and  its  collective-bargaining 
provisions  establishes,  therefore,  I 
think  a  dangerous  new  precedent  that 
should  not  be  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  Congress  taking  onto  itself 
to  dictate  to  a  non-Federal  and  it  has 
to  be  stressed  this  is  a  non-Federal,  re- 
gional airport  authority,  how  it  shall 
conduct  its  relationship  with  labor. 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Air- 
port Authority  is  a  State  agency 
formed  by  a  compact  between  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  National 
and  Dulles  Airports  do  sit  on  land,  and 
we  admit  that,  that  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  leased  to  the 
Authority.  That  is  the  sole  basis  for 
even  suggesting  this  legislation.  There 
is  no  further  association.  The  land  may 
be  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  it  is  leased  to  the  Authority 
formed  by  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Air- 
ports Act  of  1986,  when  this  council  was 
established,  in  conveying  the  airports 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
new  authority,  was  very  explicit  in  its 
desire   to  grant  the  airport   the  same 
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autonomy  generally  enjoyed  by  other 
regionally  owned  airports  around  the 
country.  Again,  we  would  be  making  an 
exception  in  this  case,  treating  these 
two  airports  differently  than  we  treat 
all  other  airports  in  the  country. 

I  want  to  point  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  section  6009(b)  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  Airports  Act, 
which  states,  in  part,  "The  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  airports  and  the  Air- 
ports Authority  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  any  law  solely  by 
reason  of  the  retention  by  the  United 
States  of  fee  simple  title  to  such 
airports  *  *  *." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  submit  that 
section  207  of  the  bill  therefore  violates 
this  provision  of  the  law 

If  we  begin  to  intrude  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  this  particular  regional  author- 
ity, where  do  we  draw  the  line?  Next 
time  we  may  well  be  mandating  simi- 
lar changes  for  airports  in  your  dis- 
trict, in  my  district.  The  provision,  I 
think,  is  setting  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous precedent,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
would  urge  all  Members  to  oppose  it, 
and  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
Pennsylvania's  day.  Two  of  three  Mem- 
bers from  Pennsylvania  have  spoken, 
and  all  three  have  great  ties  to  Penn 
State,  where  I  went  to  school,  so  this  is 
a  Penn  State  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

GOODLING]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  start  by  saying  I  would  imagine 
our  committee  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  this  issue,  and  should  have  had 
hearings  and  debate  and  discussion,  et 
cetera.  We  have  had  none. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Wolf  amendment  to  H.R.  2739,  the  Avia- 
tion Infrastructure  Investment  Act  of 
1993.  As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
explained,  this  amendment  would 
strike  from  the  bill  a  provision  which 
would  extend  coverage  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  [NLRA]  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Airports  Authority,  with  certain 
exceptions  including  a  prohibition  on 
the  right  to  strike.  Extending  the 
NLRA  to  public  sector  employment 
would  override  the  longstanding  defini- 
tion of  covered  employer  contained  in 
section  2(2)  of  the  act  which  explicitly 
excludes  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  States  and  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof. 

Proponents  of  the  provision  have  ex- 
plained that  it  is  necessary  to  correct 
an  inequity  that  may  have  resulted 
with  respect  to  the  employees  of  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  Airports  when  re- 
sponsibility for  the  airpwrts  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  airports  authority.  However,  the 
collective-bargaining  rights  that  would 
be  extended  to  such  employees  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  are 
far  more  extensive  than  those  they  en- 


joyed as  Federal  employees.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  airport  employees 
were  not  permitted  to  collectively  bar- 
gain over  wages  and  economic  issues  as 
Federal  employees,  although  they 
would  be  so  permitted  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

Whatever  you  believe  about  the  mer- 
its of  extending  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  in  this  manner,  it  certainly 
could  have  a  profound  impact  on  labor- 
management  relations  in  public  sector 
employment.  The  analogy  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  NLRA  to  employees  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  is  not  ap- 
propriate as  it  is  federally  subsidized 
corporation,  something  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Airports  Authority  ex- 
pressly is  not.  I  support  the  Wolf 
amendment  because  I  feel  that  such  a 
major  change  in  the  scope  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  no  matter 
that  such  a  change  was  accomplished 
indirectly,  warrants  more  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude a  letter  I  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
on  this  subject: 

Committee  on  Education 

AND  Labor. 
Wastimgton.  DC.  July  28.  1993. 
Hon.  James  L.  Oberstar. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Avtation.  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Jim:  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention two  labor  provisions  in  the  draft 
FAA  airport  program  reauthorization  bill 
which.  I  understand,  is  to  be  marked  up  to- 
morrow by  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation. 
As  these  provisions  con.stitute  significant, 
questionable  changes  In  the  scope  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  which  have  not  been  considered 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  1 
urge  that  you  move  to  have  the  provisions 
deleted  from  the  legislation. 

One  provision  would  expressly  extend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  for  the  time, 
to  certain  state  employees.  While  the  Act  is 
not  directly  amended,  the  draft  legislation 
reaches  the  same  result  by  simply  stating 
that  the  Act  shall  apply  to  ••labor-manage- 
ment relations  between  the  Airports  Author- 
ity an  labor  organization  representing  bar- 
gaining units  at  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Airports."  overriding  the  longstanding 
definition  of  covered  employers  at  section 
2(2)  of  the  Act  which  specifically  excludes 
the  states.  While  I  realize  that  proponents  of 
this  change  believe  that  Authority  employ- 
ees should  be  extended  the  same  rights  as 
those  afforded  private  sector  employees,  a 
change  In  existing  law  which  extends  the 
reach  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
the  public,  state  sector— effectively  displac- 
ing state  law— is  one  that  needs  careful  ex- 
amination. While  here  limited  to  one  group 
of  state  employees,  the  effect  of  such  a 
precedent  is  potentially  enormous. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  with  the  provi- 
sion requiring  the  payment  of  prevailing 
wages  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  the  Davis- Bacon  Act  to  laborers 
and  mechanics  working  on  any  construction 
projects  at  Washington  Metropolitan  air- 
ports. What  Is  particularly  disturbing  is  the 
attempt  to  apply  the  wage  protections  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  to  any  and  all  construction 
laborers  and  mechanics  at  the  airports,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  the  project  in- 


volves federal  funds.  This  extension  is  con- 
trary to  the  Act's  basic  precept  that  it  Is  fed- 
erally funded  construction  that  triggers 
Davis-Bacon  coverage. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  been  shown  to  re- 
duce jobs  and  increase  unemployment,  with 
an  especially  harmful  effect  on  minorities, 
women,  and  the  very  group  it  was  intended 
to  help— small,  local  contractors.  Such  ex- 
pansion of  the  Act  can  serve  only  to  inflate 
construction  costs  and  to  add  to  the  numer- 
ous administrative  problems  already  associ- 
ated with  the  law. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter.    Should    you    have    any    questions, 
please  call  me  (225-5836)  or  have  a  member  of 
your  staff  call  Randy  Johnson  (225-7101). 
Sincerely. 


Bill  Goodling, 
Ranking  Republican 

.    Mr.    Chairman, 
time  as  I  may  re 
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Mr.  OBERSTAR 
yield  myself  such 
quire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  previous  speaker 
referred  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  the  jurisdic- 
tional issue.  I  just  want  to  report  to 
the  Committee  a  letter  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation received  from  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  William  D.  Ford, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  on  August  9,  in 
which  he  writes: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  August  5.  1993.  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation marked  up  H.R.  2739.  the  Aviation  In- 
frastructure Investment  Act  of  1993.  This  bill 
contains  a  provision  which  falls  within  the 
rule  X  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Then  it  goes  on  specifically  to  define 
the  language  in  our  bill,  and  concluded: 

Our  staff  have  reviewed  the  language  in 
question  and  have  determined  that  the  pro- 
posed provision  extending  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  needs  no  revision.  Accordingly,  we 
see  no  need  to  seek  a  sequential  referral  of 
the  legislation.  Our  agreement  to  forgo  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  waiver  of  this  Committee's  ju- 
risdiction as  established  by  Hou.se  Rule  X. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  include 
a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  Committee's  re- 
port accompanying  the  bill. 

With  kind  regards.  Sincerely.  William  D. 
Ford.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Horn]. 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  this  issue. 
This  is  a  rather  unique  situation.  It  is 
not  a  precedent  for  Federal  law  gen- 
erally, but  here  are  two  airports  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has 
more  involvement  than  with,  really, 
any  other  airport  in  the  United  States. 

D  1200 

And  we  get  down  to  the  simple  issue 
of  fairness,  particularly  should  a  Fed- 
eral airport  be  in  a  right-to-work 
State,  of  whether  the  employees  within 
that  airport  complex  have  a  right  to 
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negotiate  on  working  conditions  and 
wages.  There  is  no  right  to  strike.  The 
Federal  interest  for  the  free  flow  of 
interstate  commerce  and  transpor- 
tation is  thoroughly  protected. 

This  is  simply  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  negotiate,  as  exists  at  most 
other  airports  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  I  would  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  my  good  friend  from  Virginia, 
whose  expertise  on  the  Civil  War  I 
greatly  admire.  But  in  this  case,  I 
think  we  need  a  different  standard 
than  we  have  now  in  the  law. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1986  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
at  the  request  of  the  administration  at 
that  time,  and  the  States  affected  by 
the  proposed  legislation  to  modify  the 
way  in  which  National  Airport  and 
Dulles  Airport  were  operated,  reported 
legislation  to  transfer  National  and 
Dulles  Airports  from  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  specifically 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
that  administered  those  two  airports, 
to  a  newly  created  regional  airport  au- 
thority which  would  operate  those  air- 
ports in  lieu  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. And  the  objective  at  the 
time  was  to  free  those  two  airports 
from  the  annual  appropriation  process 
and  provide  latitude  for  the  two  air- 
ports to  proceed  through  the  bonding 
process,  as  the  US  Postal  Service  did. 
more  expeditiously  in  enhancing  capac- 
ity at  both  airports,  improving  the  ter- 
minal capability,  and  doing  all  of  the 
other  things  that  are  necessary  to 
make  airports  operate  efficiently  and 
with  a  dedicated  revenue  stream,  and 
the  ability  to  count  upon  the  money 
being  available  when  needed  for  airport 
projects. 

In  adopting  that  legislation,  or  trans- 
fer legislation  as  it  was  called  at  the 
time.  Congress  provided  that  employ- 
ees at  the  airport  would  continue  to 
have  the  same  rights  that  they  had  as 
Federal  employees,  to  wit:  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  on  matters  other 
than  wages  with  a  prohibition  on 
strikes.  In  the  aftermath  of  enactment 
of  that  legislation,  as  it  turned  out,  the 
employees  of  the  authority  were  pro- 
hibited from  doing  what  they  have 
done  previously,  that  is,  to  come  and 
lobby  Congress  for  improvements  in 
wages  and  benefits.  Bereft  of  that 
right,  they  continued  to  muddle  along 
with  the  authority,  and  have  felt  that 
that  arrangement  is  not  satisfactory. 

In  fact,  we  have  found  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiry  into  this  matter  that  the 
employees  are  in  a  worse  position  than 
they  were  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
authority,  and  that  certainly  the  time 
has  come  to  correct  that  inequity.  The 
legislation  is  very  clearly  intended  to 
give  National  Airport  and  Dulles  Air- 
port employees  the  same  rights  as  they 
had  as  Federal  employees.  They  ought 


(so  be  able  to  lobby  the  Congress.  They 
ought  to  be  able  to  negotiate  with  the 
authority,  as  do  employees  at  35  of  the 
top  45  airports  in  this  country.  At 
those  airports  employees  have  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  over 
wages.  Most,  if  not  all  of  those  airport 
authorities  are  administered  by  elected 
governments,  and  where  the  collective 
bargaining  process  does  not  work  well, 
they  can  go  to  their  State  legislatures, 
as  Federal  employees  could  go  to  the 
Congress,  and  say,  "We  insist  upon,  or 
we  plead  with  you  for,  equity."  And  the 
Congress  could  respond,  and  similarly 
the  State  legislatures  could  respond. 

But  now  they  have  no  State  legisla- 
ture to  appeal  to.  Granted,  the  author- 
ity could  give  them  authority  to  bar- 
gain collectively.  It  has  not  done  so. 

This  chairman  thinks  very  strongly 
that  there  ought  to  be  collective  bar- 
gaining available  for  these  public  em- 
ployees. They  should  not  be  second- 
class  citizens.  They  should  not  be  in  a 
different  position  than  employees  of 
other  airport  authorities  who  can  go  to 
their  State  legislatures,  who  can  lobby 
for  improvements  in  their  working  con- 
ditions and  in  their  wages,  or  attempt 
to  succeed  in  improving  their  economic 
condition.  But  they  cannot  do  that 
here  at  this  authority. 

This  legislation  does  not  give  them 
the  right  to  strike.  It  does  not  enhance 
their  position  over  what  it  was  pre- 
viously. It  puts  them  in  the  same  posi- 
tion they  would  have  been  had  this 
transfer  not  taken  place. 

This  legislation  will  not  affect  air 
service.  There  are  not  going  to  be 
strikes.  And  conversely,  there  will  not 
be  lockouts.  The  authority  cannot  do 
that  either. 

If  a  dispute  cannot  be  resolved  in  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  there  is 
a  provision  in  here  for  mandatory  arbi- 
tration, fair,  reasonable,  decent,  the 
same  conditions  that  exist  for -employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  If  it  is 
good  enough  for  650,000  U.S.  Postal 
Service  employees,  it  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  the  handful  of  employees  at 
National  and  Dulles  Airports. 

This  is  worker  equity.  It  is  not  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  provide.  I 
would  like  to  go  much  further.  But  I 
think  that  our  commitment  was  only 
at  the  time  of  creating  the  authority 
to  put  employees  in  the  same  position 
under  the  authority  as  they  would  have 
been  had  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinued to  operate  those  airports 
through  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  urge  support  of  the  provision  in  the 
bill  which  is  simply  worker  equity,  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  with  your 
employer  for  conditions  of  work  and 
wages  and  benefits.  And  I  urge  defeat 
of  the  ill-considered  Wolf  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  just  called  ill-con- 
sidered. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  close  let  me 
just  comment  on  a  number  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made. 

First,  this  is  an  involvement  in  this 
airport  in  a  way  that  the  act  that 
passed  in  1986  said  was  not  to  take 
place.  In  fact,  I  see  the  former  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Wright,  on  the  floor, 
and  he  was  very  instrumental  in  that 
legislation  at  that  time,  and  these  air- 
ports were  to  be  treated  totally  like 
any  other  airport. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  correct  a 
statement  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Under  the  law  be- 
fore the  airports  were  transferred,  the 
employees  were  Federal  employees  and 
did  not  have  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. And  they  have  actually 
gained  greater  rights  to  bargain  collec- 
tively under  the  airport  authority  than 
they  had  when  they  were  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Third,  take  BWI.  BWI  has  the  right 
to  collective  bargaining  and  the  em- 
ployees at  the  Washington  airports, 
both  National  and  Dulles,  have  t)etter 
benefits.  Their  pay  is  up  and  the  hours 
are  down.  Also,  60  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Airport  Authority  have  never 
worked  for  the  airport  authority.  They 
have  never  worked  for  the  FAA.  The 
other  40  percent  had  the  choice  of 
transferring  in  1986,  and  this  provision 
imposes  rights  that  they  did  not  have 
under  the  FAA. 

Also,  my  good  friend  from  California, 
Mr.  Horn,  who  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for,  talked  about  all  of  the  air- 
ports have  this  right.  The  Atlanta 
Hartsfield  does  not  have  the  right,  Dal- 
las/Fort Worth  does  not  have  the  right, 
Houston  International  does  not  have 
the  right,  Lambert  St.  Louis  does  not 
have  the  right,  and  in  BaltimoreAVash- 
ington  International  Airport,  and  you 
can  go  on  and  on. 

One  other  thing,  the  members  of  the 
airport  authority  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  where  they  said: 

As  the  House  considers  H.R.  2739.  the  Avia- 
tion Infrastructure  Investment  Act.  I  urge 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  Congressman  Wolf  to 
strike  the  NLRA  provision. 

If  the  Wolf  amendment  does  not  pass,  the 
Congress  will  take  the  unprecedented  action 
of  applying  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  a  State  agency,  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  Authority. 

D  1210 

I  would  also  say  there  is  no  record  of 
the  employees  going  or  petitioning  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  petitioning  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  any  right  to  col- 
lective bargaining. 

They  go  on  to  say: 

The  Airports  Authority  is  an  interstate 
compact  agency  created  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  operate  Washington  National  and 
Washington  Dulles  International  Airport.  As 
an   interstate  compact,   its   legal  status  is 
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liiaL  jr  a  State  agency.  The  Airports  Author- 
ity is  not  a  Federal  agency,  and  its  labor  pol- 
icy IS  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 

Now,  for  those  who  are  listening,  this 
is  like  coming  in  and  mandating  some- 
thing to  a  local  airport  in  your  con- 
gressional district.  It  is  not  their  re- 
sponsibility. 

Now,  if  the  Congress  gets  involved  in 
this,  then  there  is  no  telling  where 
Congress  will  go. 

They  go  on  to  say: 

As  a  non-Federal  public  agency,  the  Air- 
ports Authority's  labor  policy  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  jurisdictions  that  created  it: 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Re- 
gardless of  labor  policy  for  public  employees 
in  their  home  States.  Members  should  not 
support  the  committee  bill,  which  sets  a 
precedent  for  Federal  intervention.  The  NRA 
does  not  apply  to  any  State  and  local  agen- 
cies: it  should  not  be  extended  to  the  Air- 
ports Authority.  Your  support  for  the  Wolf 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  Federal  intru- 
sion into  State  and  local  Government  mat- 
ters. 

Also,  AS  I  said  earlier,  the  Airports 
Council  International  today  is  looking 
at  this  onerous  provision  in  this  bill 
and  passed  a  resolution  where  they 
said: 

Whereas  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  considering  a  measure  that 
would  impose  labor  provisions  on  certain 
non-Federal  airports,  and  whereas  labor  pol- 
icy at  airports  is  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  State  and  local  entitles  that  operate  the 
airports  and  the  measure  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  is  considered  without 
precedent,  the  ACCI  opposes  the  imposition 
of  labor  provisions  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  airports  operated  by  State  and  local 
entities. 

In  closing,  this  is  not  a  collective 
bargaining  issue. 

My  dad  was  a  policeman  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  people 
involved  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police.  I  understand 
and  would  be  sympathetic  if  this  were 
a  collective  bargaining  issue;  it  is  not  a 
collective  bargaining  issue. 

This  is  purely  an  issue  of  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Congress  dictating  to  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  how  it  will  operate.  I  have 
also  said  earlier,  if  the  fire  fighters 
have  a  particular  grievance,  my  door  is 
open  to  them.  I  would  be  glad  to  meet 
with  them  to  see  what  could  be  done 
But  in  the  process,  we  do  not  want  to 
go  back  to  the  days  in  the  past,  when 
many  Members  were  not  here,  where 
the  Congress  considered  that  they 
would  own  and  operate  these  airports.  I 
think  you  have  to  take  your  hat  off  to 
the  people  who  operate  the  airports  au- 
thority in  a  bipartisan  manner  They 
have  done  an  excellent  job  in  operating 
both  National  and  Dulles  Airports.  We 
do  not  want  to  come  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Congress  micromanages  these 
airports. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned his  Philadelphia  roots.  I  just 
wanted  to  point  out  that  both  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh  International  Air- 
ports have  collective  bargaining  for 
their  employees. 

Mr.  WOLF.  That  is  correct,  and  that 
is  the  very  point  that  I  said. 

Reclaiming  my  time,  the  chairman  is 
exactly  right.  I  say  if  locally  they 
made  the  decision  in  the  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love,  in  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  I  wais  raised 
and  graduated  from  Penn  State  and 
love  very  deeply,  they  made  that  deci- 
sion and  I  honor  that.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate there.  What  I  am  saying  is 
the  Congress  in  this  case  should  not 
come  in  and  mandate  something  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  or  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  it  is  a 
position  of  local  control. 

When  we  had  this  great  battle  on 
these  airports,  for  new  Members,  this 
was  a  disgrace  the  way  the  airports 
were  operated.  They  were  falling  down, 
there  was  no  allocation  for  their  oper- 
ation. In  1981  Dulles  had  2.1  million 
passengers.  It  was  ridiculed,  considered 
to  be  a  white  elephant,  if  you  will,  a 
joke  Now  it  has  11''*?.  almost  12  million 
passengers.  There  is  a  consistent,  orga- 
nized policy.  The  airports  authority, 
under  the  leadership  of  Jim  Wilding 
and  Ron  Linton,  whom  I  will  tell  my 
colleagues  were  selected  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  a  Democrat,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  who  is  a  Democrat, 
and  the  mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  is  a  Democrat.  They  have 
selected  the  people  who  are  running 
these  airports.  They  selected  the  air- 
ports authority. 

I  will  say  and  stipulate  that  they 
have  done  a  good  job.  So  this,  I  think, 
is  a  question  of  home  rule,  allowing 
these  localities  to  make  the  decisions. 

So  I  strongly  urge  again,  it  is  not  a 
collective  bargaining  issue  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  made  into  one.  It  is  an  issue 
of  whether  or  not  the  localities  and  the 
airports  authority  that  was  given  this 
authority  have  the  ability  to  operate 
them.  I  may  say  again  to  the  fire  fight- 
ers, "Come  by  and  see  me.  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  deal  and  try  to  help  them  on 
the  issue.  But  let  us  not  upset  this  very 
important  precedent  here."  These  air- 
ports have  been  operated  well. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 

The  question  wais  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  167,  noes  259. 
not  voting  12. 

[Roll  No.  490) 
AYES— 167 


Allard 

Goss 

Parker 

Archer 

Grams 

Paxon 

Armey 

Grandy 

Petri 

Bachus  (ALl 

Greenwood 

Pickett 

Baker  (CAi 

Gunderson 

Pombo 

Baker (LA) 

Hall  (TXl 

Porter 

Ballenicer 

Hancock 

Portman 

Barrett  (NEi 

Hansen 

Pryce  (OH) 

Bartlett 

Hasten 

Quillen 

Barton 

Heney 

Ramstad 

Bateman 

Herger 

Reirula 

Bentley 

Hobson 

Ridge 

Bereuter 

Hoekstra 

Roberts 

Bilirakis 

Hoke 

Rogers 

Bliley 

Houghton 

Rohrabacher 

Blute 

Hunter 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Boehner 

Hutchinson 

Roth 

Bonilla 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Bunning 

Inglls 

Rowland 

Burton 

Inhofe 

Royce 

Buyer 

Is  took 

Saxton 

Callalian 

Johnson  (CTl 

Schaefer 

Calvert 

Johnson.  Sam 

Schlff 

Camp 

Kasich 

Sensenbrenner 

Canady 

Kim 

Shaw 

Caatle 

King 

Shuster 

Cllnger 

Kingston 

SIslsky 

Coble 

Klug 

Skeen 

Collins  (GA) 

Knotlenberg 

Smith  (MI) 

Combest 

Kolbe 

Smith  (OR) 

Gondii 

Kyi 

Smith  (TX) 

Cox 

Lailo 

Snowe 

Crane 

Leach 

Solomon 

Crape 

Levy 

Spence 

Cunningham 

Lewis  (CAi 

Steams 

Deal 

Lewis  (FL) 

Stenholm 

Delay 

Llgbtfool 

Stump 

Doollttle 

Llnder 

Sundqutst 

Doman 

Livingston 

Talent 

Dreier 

Machtley 

Tanner 

Dunn 

Manzullo 

Tauzln 

Emerson 

McCollum 

Taylor  (MS) 

Everett 

McCrery 

Taylor  (NO 

Ewing 

McHugh 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fawell 

Mclnnis 

Thomas  (WY) 

Fields  (TXl 

McMillan 

Torklldsen 

Fish 

Meyers 

Upton 

Fowler 

Mica 

Valentine 

Franks  (CT) 

Miller  (FL) 

Vucaoovlcb 

Gallegly 

Mollnarl 

Walker 

Callo 

Montgomery 

Walsh 

GilchresC 

Moorhead 

Wolf 

Glllmor 

Myere 

Young (FL) 

Gingrich 

.Nussle 

ZehfT 

Goodlatt« 

Oxley 

ZImmer 

Good  ling 

Packard 
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Abercrombte 

Cardln 

Duncan 

Andrews  (ME) 

Carr 

Durbin 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Chapman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Clay 

Edwards  (TX) 

Applegate 

Clayton 

Engel 

Bacchus  (FLI 

Clement 

English  (AZ) 

Baesler 

Clybum 

English  (OK) 

Barca 

Coleman 

Evans 

Barcia 

Collins  (ID 

Fan- 

Barlow 

Collins  (MI) 

Fazio 

Barrett  (WI) 

Conyers 

Fields  (LA) 

Becerra 

Cooper 

Ftlner 

Beilenson 

Coppersmith 

Fingerhut 

Berman 

Costello 

Flake 

Bevlll 

Coyne 

Foglietta 

Bllbray 

Cramer 

Ford  (Ml) 

Bishop 

Danner 

Ford  (TN) 

Blackwell 

Darden 

Frank  (MA) 

Boehlert 

de  la  Garza 

Franks  (.N J) 

Bonior 

de  Lugo  (VI) 

Frost 

Borskl 

De  Fazio 

Furse 

Brewster 

DeLauro 

Gejdenson 

Brooks 

Dellums 

Gekas 

Browder 

Derrick 

Gephardt 

Brown  (CA) 

Deutsch 

Geren 

Brown  (FL) 

Dlaz-Balart 

Gibbons 

Brown  (OH) 

Dicks 

Oilman 

Bryant 

DIngell 

Gllckman 

Byrne 

Dixon 

Gonzalez 

Cantwell 

Dooley 

Gordon 
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Green 

McCloskey 

Sanders 

Gutierrez 

McCurdy 

Sangmeister 

Hall  (OH) 

McDermott 

Santorum 

Hamburg 

McHale 

Sarpalius 

Hamilton 

McKinney 

Sawyer 

Harman 

McNulty 

Schenk 

Hastings 

Meehan 

Schroeder 

Hayes 

Meek 

Schumer 

Heflier 

Menendez 

Scott 

Hllllard 

Mfume 

Serrano 

Hinchey 

Miller  (CA) 

Sharp 

Hoagland 

Mlneta 

Shays 

Hochbrueckner        Mlnge 

Shepherd 

Holden 

Mink 

Skaggs 

Hoyer 

Moakley 

Skelton 

Hufflngton 

Mollohan 

Slattery 

Hughes 

Moran 

Slaughter 

Inslee 

.Morella 

Smith  (LA) 

Jacobs 

Murphy 

Smith  (NJ) 

Jefferson 

Nadler 

Spratt 

Johnson  (GAI 

Natcher 

Stark 

Johnson  (SDl 

Neal  (MA) 

Stokes 

Johnson.  E.B 

Neal  (NO 

Strickland 

Johnston 

Norton  (DO 

Studds 

Kanjorski 

Oberstar 

Stupak 

Kaptur 

Obey 

Swett 

Kennedy 

Olver 

Swift 

Kennelly 

Ortiz 

Synar 

Kildee 

Orton 

Tejeda 

Kleezka 

Owens 

Thompson 

Klein 

Pal  lone 

Thornton 

Kltnk 

Pastor 

Thurman 

Kopptskl 

Payne (NJ) 

Torricelli 

Kreidler 

Payne  (VA) 

Towns 

LaFalce 

Pelosi 

Traficant 

Lambert 

Penny 

Tucker 

Lancaster 

Peterson  (FL) 

Underwood  (GU) 

Lantos 

Peterson  (MN) 

Unsoeld 

LaRocco 

Pickle 

Velazquez 

Laughlin 

Pomeroy 

Vento 

Lehman 

Poshard 

VIsclosky 

Levin 

Price  (NO 

Volkmer 

Lewis  (GA) 

Quinn 

Washington 

Lipinskl 

Rahall 

Waters 

Lloyd 

Rangel 

Watt 

Long 

Ravenel 

Waxman 

Lowey 

Reed 

Weldon 

Maloney 

Reynolds 

Wheal 

Mann 

Richardson 

Whitten 

Man  ton 

Roemer 

Williams 

Margolles- 

Romero-Barcelo 

Wilson 

Mezvmsky 

(PR) 

wise 

Markey 

Rose 

Woolsey 

Martinez 

Rostenkowskl 

Wyden 

Matsul 

Roybal-Allard 

Wynn 

Mazzoli 

Rush 

Yates 

McCandless 

Sabo 

Young  (AK) 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Ackerman 

Faleomavaega 

McKeon 

Boucher 

(AS) 

Michel 

Dickey 

Horn 

Murtha 

Eshoo 

Hutto 
McDade 

D  1255 

Torres 

Messrs. 

DERRICK. 

BLACKWELL 

KLECZKA.           LAUGHLIN,           ROSE 

WELDON 

,      and      RAVENEL      change 

their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  PAXON  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  observe  there  are  no 
further  amendments  that  the  commit- 
tee is  aware  of.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  know  of  any  amend- 
ments on  his  side? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
have  no  amendments  that  we  are  aware 
of  on  this  side. 
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Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  simply  close  by  summarizing 
that  this  bill  authorizes  $28  billion  for 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  over  the  next  3  years, 
provides  stability  of  funding,  a  dedi- 
cated revenue  stream,  continuity  of 
the  programs  of  the  FA  A,  focused  on 
safety,  improving  the  operations  and 
efficiency  of  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem of  our  airports  in  this  country  to 
accommodate  what  is  anticipated  to  be 
a  60-percent  increase  in  aviation  traffic 
over  the  balance  of  this  decade. 

I  urge  support  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aircraft  noise  is  a  se- 
rious problem.  It  is  an  invisible  pollut- 
ant that  causes  stress,  hearing  loss, 
and  impaired  health.  The  residents  of 
my  district,  and  the  districts  of  many 
of  my  colleagues,  have  experienced  the 
harm  of  adverse  effects  resulting  from 
aircraft  noise  firsthand,  as  they  have 
had  to  endure  constant,  daily,  and 
nightly  overflights  of  their  homes  and 
their  neighborhoods. 

In  testimony  before  the  Science  Com- 
mittee's Technology,  Environment, 
and  Aviation  Subcommittee,  we  have 
heard  from  witnesses  supporting  the 
need  for  greater  technological  efforts 
to  reduce  aircraft  noise. 

To  address  this  concern,  in  the  Avia- 
tion Safety  and  Capacity  Interim 
Amendments  Act  of  1992— Public  Law 
102-581— the  House  directed  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  conduct 
more  research  on  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment for  existing  aircraft,  and  for  new 
aircraft. 

Yet.  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1994  requested  only  $4,361  million 
for  research  and  development  in  efforts 
such  as  airport  noise  abatement.  This 
figure  represents  an  8-percent  reduc- 
tion below  the  fiscal  year  1993  appro- 
priation level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly,  this  funding 
level  does  not  reflect  the  will  of  this 
House.  The  amendment,  which  I  am  of- 
fering with  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  seeks  to  rectify  this  problem. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  increased  air- 
craft noise  abatement  research  and  de- 
velopment, this  amendment  seeks  to 
reprogram  $2,201  million  of  the  account 
for  environment  and  energy  projects. 
By  doing  so.  we  would  allow  for  in- 
creased aircraft  noise  abatement  re- 
search. 

To  offset  this  increase,  the  activities 
and  projects  budget  account  for  man- 
agement and  analysis  would  be  reduced 
by  the  same  $2,201  million.  Despite  this 
reprogramming.  the  management  ac- 
count would  still  receive  an  increase  of 
9.7  percent  to  $11,297  million  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

Consequently,  this  reprogramming  of 
funds  would  not  result  in  a  need  for 
any  additional  new  spending.  This 
amendment  would  also  have  the  same 
reprogramming  effect  for  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  airline  industry 
supports  adding  more  research  for  air- 
craft noise.  Not  only  will  quieter  air- 
craft meet  standards  within  the  United 
States  and  provide  our  constituents 
with  quieter  airspace,  it  will  also  make 
our  aircraft  more  competitive  in  inter- 
national markets. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Klein/Morella  amendment — for  our 
constituents  discomforted  by  aircraft 
noise  and  for  our  international  com- 
petitiveness. 

D  1300 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sharp).  There  being  no  further  amend- 
ments to  title  II  or  title  III.  the  Clerk 
will  designate  title  IV. 

The  text  of  title  IV  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  IV— EXTENSION  OF  AIRPORT  AND 

AIRWAY    TRUST    FUND    EXPENDITURE 

AUTHORITY 

SEC.  401.  EXTENSION  OF  AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY 
TRUST  FUND  EXPENDFTLIIE  AU- 
THORITY. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  9502(d)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  ex- 
penditures from  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  'October  1.  1995'  and  Insert- 
ing "October  1.  1996 '.  and 

(2)  by  striking  ^Hs  such  Acts  were  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Safety,  Capacity.  Noise  Improve- 
ment, and  Intermodal  Transportation  Act  of 
1992)  "  and  inserting  'ar  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Safety.  Capacity.  Noise  Improvement, 
and  Intermodal  Transportation  Act  of  1992. 
or  the  Aviation  Infrastructure  Investment 
Act  of  1993  (as  such  Acts  are  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Aviation  Infra- 
structure Investment  Act  of  1993)". 

Mr.  RAHALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2739.  the  Aviation  Infrastnx:- 
ture  Investment  Act. 

This  bitl,  txiefty  defined,  authorizes  a  con- 
tinuation of  funding  for  the  development  of  our 
Nation's  aviation  system.  With  respect  to  our 
Nation's  (declining  investment  in  its  infrastruc- 
ture overall,  aviation  has  suffered  along  with 
the  rest. 

Yet  we  know  from  the  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  which  stixJied  the  airline 
industry  and  general  aviation  needs  as  well, 
that  improvement  in  the  capacity  of  our  air- 
ports and  air  traffic  control  system  is  essential 
to  reducing  costly  flight  delays  and  to  enat)ling 
the  system  to  handle  the  increased  demands 
which  will  be  placed  upon  it  as  the  economy 
recovers  and  expands.  The  FAA  expects  air- 
line passenger  enplanements  to  increase  by 
60  percent  in  the  next  1 0  years. 

The  recent  financial  problems  of  the  industry 
has  not  lessened  the  need  for  development  of 
our  aviation  infrastructure — for  indeed  it  is  the 
inadequacies  of  our  airports  and  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  which  are  partially  responsible  kx 
airiine  losses,  since  the  inadequacies  have 
created  unnecessary  added  expenses  for  the 
airlines.  If  airports  are  ftot  permitted  to  grow 
along  with  the  estimated  increase  in  air  traffic, 
then  we  will  have  exacertjated  the  prot)lem — 
draining  the  airlines,  the  consumers,  and  the 
entire  economy. 

There  is  much  to  praise  in  the  aviation  mka- 
structure  investment  t>ill,  and  I  know  that  the 
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debate  today  will  brmg  out  all  t^e  improve- 
ments arvj  modestly  increased  funding  rec- 
ommeodations  for  airports  improvement  and 
certainly  the  enhancement  of  air  traffic  control 
features. 

Being  from  a  small,  rural  State.  I  wanted  to 
focus  on  the  protection  of  small  community 
airline  passengers. 

This  bill  provides  that  in  establishing  levels 
of  t>as)c  essential  air  service  and  selecting  a 
carrier  to  provide  the  service,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  give  consideration  to  whether  the 
slots  at  a  high  density  airport  are  available  for 
providing  such  service.  If  basic  essential  air 
service  is  to  be  provided  to  and  from  a  high 
density  airport,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  slots  are  available  to 
allow  such  service  to  be  provided.  If  nec- 
essary the  Secretary  must  take  action  to 
transfer  such  slots  or  othenwise  make  them 
available,  if  a  earner  providing  essential  air 
services  to  a  small  community  terminates  such 
service,  they  may  not  retain  EAS  slots  at  high 
density  airports;  we  have  closed  that  ioophote 
in  current  law. 

Essential  air  service  funding  was  eliminated 
in  the  House  version  of  fiscal  year  1994  trans- 
portation ac>propnations,  but  it  is  my  expecia- 
tion  that  these  funds  will  be  at  least  partially 
restored  by  the  Senate  I  hope  and  expect  that 
House  conferees  will  recede  to  the  Senate 
funding  level  for  EAS  in  fiscal  year  1994; 
these  furxjs  are  vital  to  small  community  air- 
ports in  my  district 

The  bill,  overall,  increases  funding  for  avia- 
tion, but  does  so  modestly  and  in  keeping  with 
budgetary  constraints.  It  authonzes  the  re- 
lease of  S6.5  billion  through  fiscal  year  1996 
from  the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund  for  AlP 
grants,  which  finance  airport  capacity  develop- 
ment, safety  and  security,  and  noise  abate- 
ment. In  fiscal  year  1994,  that  would  amount 
to  S2.1  billion,  for  AlP,  and  S2.2  billion  in  fiscal 
years  1995  and  1996.  The  bill's  fiscal  year 
1994  authorization  is  $300  million  more  than 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  bill,  and  I  commend 
our  very  able  subcommittee  chairman.  Jim 
Oberstar.  lor  his  excellent  guidance  of  this 
bill  through  subcommittee  and  the  full  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee,  and  for 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  m  a  timely  manner. 
Thanks  and  appreciation  go  also  to  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  Norm  Mineta,  and  to  the 
ranking  Republicans,  Buo  Shuster  and  Bill 
Clinger. 

Having  recently  reiomed  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee, I  am  pleased  to  tie  a  part  of  to- 
day's debate  on  aviation  infrastructure  needs, 
for  I  have  an  intense  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  airport  improvement  and  enhance- 
ment of  services  necessary  to  keep  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  mainstream  of  economic  recovery 
and  economic  development  opportunities. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
btli. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  no  further  amendment 
is  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  ref)orted  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  2739)  to  amend  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act 
of  1982  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996.  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 269,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  LINDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Light- 
foot  amendment,  slb  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment? 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  At  the  end  of  title  II  of  the 
bill  add  the  foUowinif: 

SEC.  %it.  CHILD  RESTRAINT  SYSTEMS  ON  COM- 
MERCIAL AIRCRAFT. 

(a)  In  Ge.nerai..— Section  601  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App  1421)  is 
amended  by  addini;  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■■(g)  Child  Restraint  Systems.— Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  requirlnff  an  air  carrier  to  pro- 
vide a  child  safety  restraint  system  approved 
by  the  Secretary  on  any  aircraft  operated  by 
such  air  carrier  in  providing  interstate  air 
transportation,  intrastate  transportation,  or 
overseas  air  transportation.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  establish  age  or  weight  limits  for 
children  who  may  use  such  systems.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
of  the  matter  relating  to  section  601  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

■(g)  Child  restraint  systems.". 

Mr.  LINDER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LINDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  grounds  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 


Pursuant  to  clause  5(b)(2)  of  rule  XV, 
the  Chair  may  reduce  to  not  less  than 
5  minutes  the  time  for  any  recorded 
vote  that  may  be  ordered  on  the 
amendment  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  375,  nays  49, 
not  voting  9,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  491] 
YEAS— 375 


Abercromble 

Duncan 

Johnson  (CT) 

Andrews!  ME  1 

Durbin 

Johnson  (GA) 

Andrews  INJ) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Andrews  iTXi 

Edwards  (TX) 

Johnson.  E.B 

Applegate 

Emerson 

Johnson.  Sam 

Arclier 

Engel 

Johnston 

Bacchus  (FLi 

English  <AZl 

Kaptur 

Bachus  lAL) 

English  (OKI 

Kasich 

Baesler 

Eshoo 

Kennedy 

Balcer  iCAi 

Evans 

Kennelly 

Barca 

Everett 

Kildee 

Bare  la 

Ewing 

Kim 

Barlow 

Parr 

King 

Barrett  (NEl 

Fawell 

Kleczka 

Barrett  (WI) 

Fazio 

Klein 

Barton 

Fields  (LAI 

Klink 

Baleman 

Fields  (TX) 

Klug 

Becerra 

Filner 

Kolbe 

Betlenson 

FIngerhut 

Kopetski 

Bentley 

Fish 

Kyi 

Bereuter 

Flake 

LaFalce 

Berman 

Foglietta 

Lambert 

Bevill 

Ford  (MI) 

Lancaster 

Bilbray 

Ford  (TNi 

Lantos 

Bllirakis 

Fowler 

LaRocco 

Bishop 

Frank  (MAi 

Laughlin 

Blackwell 

Franks  (CT) 

Lazio 

Blute 

Franks  (NJi 

Leach 

Boehlen 

Frost 

Lehman 

Bonior 

Furse 

Levin 

Borski 

Gallegly 

Levy 

Brewster 

Gallo 

Lewis  ICAI 

Brooks 

Oejdenson 

Lewis  (FL) 

Browder 

Gekas 

Lewis  (OA) 

Brown  (CAl 

Geren 

Lipinski 

Brown  (FL) 

Gibbons 

Livingston 

Brown  (OH) 

Ollchrest 

Lloyd 

Bryant 

Glllmor 

Long 

Bunnlng 

Oilman 

Lowey 

Buyer 

Gingrich 

Machtley 

Byrne 

Olickman 

Maloney 

Calvert 

Gonzalez 

Mann 

Camp 

Goodlatte 

Man  ton 

Canady 

Gordon 

Manzullo 

Cantwell 

Gosa 

Margolies- 

Cardin 

Grams 

Mezviosky 

Carr 

Grandy 

Markey 

Castle 

Green 

Martinez 

Chapman 

Greenwood 

Mazzoli 

Clay 

Gunderson 

McCandlesa 

Clayton 

Gutierrez 

McCloskey 

Clement 

Hall  lOHl 

McCollum 

Clinger 

Hall  iTXI 

McCrery 

Clybum 

Hamburg 

McCurdy 

Coleman 

Hamilton 

McDermott 

Collins  (OA) 

Hansen 

McHale 

Collins  (ID 

Harman 

McHugh 

CoIImsiMll 

Hastert 

Mclnnls 

Combest 

Hastings 

McKeon 

Conyers 

Hayes 

McKinney 

Cooper 

Hefner 

McMillan 

Coppersmith 

Herger 

McNulty 

Costello 

Hilliard 

Meehan 

Coyne 

Hlnchey 

Meek 

Cramer 

Hoagland 

Menendez 

Crane 

Hobson 

Meyers 

Cunningham 

Hochbrueckner 

Mfume 

Danner 

Hoke 

Miller  ICA) 

Darden 

Holden 

Miller  (FL) 

de  la  Garza 

Horn 

MlneU 

Deal 

Houghton 

Minge 

DeLauro 

Hoyer 

.Mink 

Dellums 

Hufflngton 

Moakley 

Derrick 

Hughes 

Mollnari 

Deutsch 

Hutchinson 

Mollohan 

Dlaz-Balart 

Hyde 

Montgomery 

Dicks 

Inhofe 

Moorhead 

Dingell 

Inslee 

Moran 

Dixon 

Istook 

Morella 

Dooley 

Jacobs 

Murphy 

Dreier 

Jefferson 

Nadler 
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Natcher 

Neal  (MAI 

Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Pastor 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Portman 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roemer 

Rogers 

RosLehlinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 


Allard 

Armey 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Bliley 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Burton 

Callahan 

Coble 

Condit 

Cox 

Crapo 

DeFazlo 

DeLay 

Doolittle 


Ackerman 

Boucher 

Dickey 


Rowland 

Roybal -Allard 

Ruati 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

San  to  rum 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

NAYS— 19 

Doman 

Dunn 

Goodling 

Hancock 

Hefley 

Hoekstra 

Hunter 

Inglis 

Kanjorski 

Kingston 

Knollenberg 

Kreidler 

Lightfoot 

LInder 

Mica 

Michel 

Myers 

NOT  VOTING— 9 


Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauiin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torrlcelli 

TOWBS 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Younc  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Nussle 

Parker 

Penny 

Pombo 

Ramstad 

Roberts 

Rohrabacher 

Royce 

Sarpalius 

Smith  (Mil 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Taylor  (NO 

Upton 

Walker 


Gephardt 

Hutto 

Matsul 


McDade 
Murtha 
Torres 
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Mr.  KANJORSKI  and  Mr.  BOEHNER 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay" 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  and  Mr.  BEREU- 
TER changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DICKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
a  malfunction  of  my  beeper  I  was  un- 
able to  be  here  to  record  my  votes  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf],  roll- 
call  No.  490.  and  on  the  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  the  so-called  Lightfoot 
amendment,  rollcall  No.  491. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MAZZOLI).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  384,  nays  42, 
not  voting  7,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  492] 
YEAS— 384 


Abercrombie 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baesler 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LAi 

Barca 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE) 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonior 

Borski 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  iFL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Sunning 

Buyer 

Byrne 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Castle 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

dinger 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (GA) 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (.Ml) 

Condit 


Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Durbin 

Edwards  iC.M 

Edwards  (TXl 

Emerson 

Engel 

English  (AZi 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Ewing 

Farr 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Fields  (TX) 

Filner 

FIngerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MAI 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (.NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons ( 

Gilchrest 


Gillmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hol)8on 

HiKhbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

KUnk 

Klug 

Kolbe 


Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinarl 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Myers 


Allard 

Ballenger 

Bentley 

Bonilla 

Burton 

Carr 

Coble 

Combest 

Crapo 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Duncan 

Fawell 

Goodlatte 


Ackerman 

Boucher 

Hutto 


Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJi 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Portman 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohratiacher 

Ros-Lebtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

San  to  rum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

NAYS— 42 

Goodling 

Grams 

Hancock 

Hefley 

Hunter 

Johnson.  Sam 

Knollenberg 

Mclnnis 

Mica 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pombo 

Porter 

(}uillen 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Lewis  (GA)  Rangel 

McDade 

Murtha 
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Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX» 

Snowe 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Tomcelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


Roberts 

Roth 

Royce 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Walker 

Wolf 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


D  1344 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea."  So  the  bill  was 
passed. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider waa  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  OBERSTAR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Thomas,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


SUNDRY  DEFERRALS  OF  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  I  herewith  report  eight  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority,  totaling  SI. 2 
billion. 

These  deferrals  affect  International 
Security  Assistance  programs  as  well 
as  programs  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  Defense,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  State.  The 
details  of  these  deferrals  are  contained 
in  the  attached  report. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
THE  White  House,  October  13.  1993. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA 
ACT 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  274  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  274 

Reiolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1804)  to  im- 
prove learning  and  teaching  by  providing  a 
national  framework  for  education  reform;  to 
promote  the  research,  consensus  building, 
and  systemic  changes  needed  to  ensure  equi- 
table educational  opportunities  and  high  lev- 


els of  educational  achievement  for  all  Amer- 
ican students,  to  provide  a  framework  for  re- 
authorization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development  and 
adoption  of  a  voluntary  national  system  of 
skill  standards  and  certifications;  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  General  debate  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  the  amendments 
made  in  order  by  this  resolution  and  shall 
not  exceed  eighty  minutes  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  After  general  debate  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  In  lieu  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Eklucation 
and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill,  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute consisting  of  the  text  of  H.R.  3210. 
The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
shall  be  considered  as  read.  No  amendment 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute shall  be  in  order  except  those  printed 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  ac- 
companying this  resolution  and  amendments 
en  bloc  described  in  section  2  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Except  as  specified  in  section  2.  each 
amendment  may  be  offered  only  In  the  order 
printed  in  the  report,  may  be  offered  only  by 
a  Member  designated  in  the  report,  shall  be 
considered  as  read,  shall  be  debatable  for  the 
time  specified  in  the  report  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and  an  op- 
ponent, shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
(except  that  pro  forma  amendments  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  may  be  offered  by  the 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor),  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  division 
of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  At  the  conclusion  of 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  Any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order  as  origi- 
nal text.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  for 
the,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  or  a  designee  to  offer 
amendments  en  bloc  consisting  of  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolution 
or  germane  modifications  thereof.  Amend- 
ments en  bloc  shall  be  considered  as  read  ex- 
cept that  modifications  shall  be  reported. 
Amendments  en  bloc  shall  be  debatable  for 
twenty  minutes  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand 
for  division  of  the  question  in  the  House  or 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  All  points  of 
order  against  amendments  en  bloc  are 
waived.  The  original  proponent  of  an  amend- 
ment included  in  amendments  en  bloc  may 
insert  a  statement  In  the  Congressional 
Record  immediately  before  the  disposition  of 
the  amendments  en  bloc. 

D  1350 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  gentleman  from  South 


Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  .  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  274 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  1804, 
the  Presidents  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act.  The  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  and  20  minutes  of  general  debate, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  as  original 
text  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  consisting  of  the  text  of 
H.R.  3210.  The  substitute  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  read.  The  rule  makes  in 
order  only  those  amendments  printed 
in  the  report  to  accompany  the  rule 
and  amendments  en  bloc  described  in 
section  2  of  the  rule.  The  amendments 
shall  be  considered  in  the  order  and 
manner  specified  in  the  report,  with  de- 
bate time  also  specified  in  the  report 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  and  an  opponent. 

The  report  specifies  that  the  amend- 
ments are  to  be  considered  as  read  and 
are  not  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question  in  the  House  or  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  In  addition, 
the  amendments  are  not  subject  to 
amendment,  except  that  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
may  offer  pro  forma  amendments  for 
the  purpose  of  debate. 

Further,  section  2  of  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  or  a  des- 
ignee may  offer  at  any  time  amend- 
ments en  bloc  consisting  of  the  text  of 
the  amendments  printed  in  the  report, 
or  germane  modifications  thereof.  The 
chairman's  amendments  en  bloc  will  be 
debatable  for  20  minutes  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
The  amendments  en  block  will  be  con- 
sidered as  read  except  that  the  modi- 
fications will  be  reported. 

The  amendments  en  bloc  are  not  sub- 
ject to  amendment  nor  to  a  demand  for 
a  division  of  the  question.  All  points  of 
order  are  waived  against  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc.  The  original  proponents 
of  the  amendments  included  in  the 
chairman's  en  bloc  may  insert  state- 
ments in  the  Record  at  the  appropriate 
place.  Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  world  is  much 
different  than  it  was  50  years  ago.  Ad- 
vances in  technology  have  changed  the 
entire  nature  of  our  work  force.  No 
longer  is  it  enough  to  equip  our  chil- 
dren with  basic  skills.   We  must  also 
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provide  our  children  with  the  skills  to 
compete  in  today's  global  economy. 
H.R.  1804  seeks  to  accomplish  this  goal 
through  the  improvement  of  education 
for  all  children. 

H.R.  1804  is  a  means  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  a  major  boost  to 
school  reform  in  the  United  States. 
The  legislation  would  implement  the 
President's  education  reform  proposals 
called  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act. 

Under  the  bill  $393  million  in  grants 
would  be  awarded  to  the  States  as  an 
incentive  to  improve  their  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Each  State 
could  apply  for  these  funds  through  the 
development  of  State  plans  which  set 
standards  for  education.  The  bill  would 
require  States  to  establish  standards  of 
content^or  what  children  should  know 
in  English,  math  or  other  subjects  at 
certain  points  in  their  education.  Local 
school  districts  would  also  be  eligible 
for  subgrants  from  the  State  to  develop 
and  implement  comprehensive  reform 
at  the  local  school  district  level  as 
well. 

The  bill  further  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  Panel  charged 
with  building  a  national  consensus  for 
education  improvement  and  reporting 
on  the  Nation's  progress  in  meeting  the 
national  education  goals.  Never  before 
has  our  Nation  had  standards  for  what 
students  should  know.  These  standards 
will  enable  America  to  set  voluntary 
goals  for  which  all  students  can  strive. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council.  This  Council  would  develop 
criteria  for  certifying  voluntary  na- 
tional content,  student  performance, 
and  opportunity-to-learn  standards,  as 
well  as  standards  developed  and  volun- 
tarily submitted  by  the  States.  These 
national  standards  would  become  avail- 
able for  use  by  States  as  guides  or  mod- 
els in  developing  or  modifying  their 
academic  standards. 

The  bill  further  establishes  a  28- 
member  National  Skill  Standards 
Board  intended  to  serve  as  a  catalyst 
in  stimulating  the  development  of  a 
voluntary  system  of  skill  standards. 
The  Board  will  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  establishment  of  voluntary 
business-labor-education  partnerships 
to  develop  skill  standards  systems.  The 
bill  further  provides  that  the  skill 
standards  meet  or  exceed  the  highest 
standards  used  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1804  is  a  departure 
from  the  way  the  Federal  Government 
has  previously  dealt  with  education. 
Not  only  does  the  bill  call  for  vol- 
untary national  standards,  but  it  calls 
for  the  relaxing  of  regulations  and  em- 
phasizes academic  achievement  in- 
stead. The  bill  supports  creativity  to 
develop  new  and  innovative  approaches 
to  educating  our  Nation's  children. 

Further  H.R.  1804  stresses  improve- 
ment for  all  children.  Unlike  existing 
Federal  programs  which  target  special 


groups  of  children,  this  legislation 
seeks  broad-based  improvement  of  edu- 
cation for  all  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  our  Nation  to  re- 
main a  world  leader,  we  must  rise  to 
the  challenge  and  prepare  our  children 
for  what  lies  ahead.  Only  through 
changes  in  our  present  education  sys- 
tem can  we  hope  to  compete  in  tomor- 
row's fast-paced  and  competitive  global 
economy.  H.R.  1804  is  a  step  toward 
preparing  for  that  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  274  is 
a  fair  rule  that  will  expedite  consider- 
ation of  the  President's  education  re- 
form bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  has  ably 
explained  the  provisions  of  the  rule. 
But  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
rule.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  type  of 
bill,  in  its  present  form,  that  we  should 
pass.  Bringing  the  Federal  Goveniment 
into  our  schoolrooms  really  is  not  what 
we  need  in  America  today.  We  must 
watch  this  legislation  closely,  because 
that  is  where  it  is  headed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  one  who  can 
question  my  support  of  education.  I  re- 
member years  ago  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  there  was  a  measure,  which  had 
been  lying  without  any  support  for  a 
number  of  months  to  create  a  Cabinet- 
level  position  for  the  Department  of 
Education.  It  was  JiM  QuiLLEN's  vote 
that  sent  the  measure  to  the  floor.  Our 
late  friend.  Congressman  Mo  Udall,  at- 
tested to  that  fact  in  a  letter  back  to 
my  district,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
my  vote,  the  measure  would  never  have 
reached  the  floor. 

But  I  believe  that  we  must  watch  our 
course  closely  today  and  see  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  get  too 
far  into  our  classrooms  in  the  private 
and  public  school  systems  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  think  this  bill  leads  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  education 
is  so  important  in  America  today.  We 
have  children  starting  now  in  kinder- 
garten, going  all  the  way  up  the  ladder 
into  high  school,  and  then  into  college 
or  the  university.  Some  pass  with  great 
flying  colors.  They  get  high  degrees, 
but  they  are  not  taught  the  realities  of 
life  and  what  it  takes  to  exist  in  an 
ever-changing  world. 

When  I  graduated  from  high  school, 
no  one  ever  dreamed  that  we  would 
have  men  in  space.  No  one  ever 
dreamed  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

D  1400 
And  no  one  now  will  know  the 
progress  that  might  be  made  in  the 
next  50  years.  So  the  classroom  edu- 
cation is  most  imjjortant.  We  have 
good  schools,  and  we  have  bad  schools. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  we  have  got 
to  watch. 
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This  Nation  of  ours  and  the  people  of 
this  Nation  look  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  cures  of  all  evils.  But 
the  classrooms  in  our  public  school 
system  and  in  the  private  sector  must 
retain  their  stability  without  govern- 
mental control. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to 
vote  down  this  rule,  not  only  for  that 
reason  but  because  there  were  amend- 
ments not  made  in  order.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  said  that 
Members  who  wished  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  were  required  to  sub- 
mit those  amendments  to  the  Rules 
Committee  prior  to  its  hearing  on  this 
bill.  Only  15  amendments  were  submit- 
ted and  10  have  been  made  in  order. 
Motions  were  offered  to  make  this  an 
open  rule  and  also  to  make  other 
amendments  in  order.  All  motions  were 
defeated  in  the  Rules  Committee  on 
party  line  votes. 

We  must  be  forever  watchful  to  en- 
sure that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  end  up  dictating  what  is  to  be 
taught  in  our  schools. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  rule. 
RoLLCALL  Votes  in  the  Rules  CoMMrrTEE  on 

Motions  to  Rule  on  H.R.  1804.  Goals  2000: 

EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT.  TUESDAY.  OCTOBER 

12.  1993 

1  Open  Rule— This  substitute  rule  provides 
for  one-hour  of  general  debate  on  the  bill. 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.  followed  by 
an  open  amendment  process  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  also  makes  in  order  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
consisting  of  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  3210  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

Failed:  4-5.  Yeas:  Solomon;  Quillen;  Dreier; 
Goss.  Nays:  Derrick,  Beilenson.  Frost.  Gor- 
don. Slaughter.  Not  voting:  Moakley.  Bonior, 
Hall.  Wheat. 

2.  Dornan  (CA»  #8— Prohibits  federally- 
funded  schools  from  promoting,  condoning, 
or  encouraging  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
homosexuality.  bisexuality.  or 
transsexuality. 

Failed:  4-5.  Yeas:  Solomon;  Quillen:  Dreier; 
Goss.  Nays:  Derrick.  Beilenson.  Frost.  Gor- 
don. Slaughter.  Not  Voting:  Moakley. 
Bonior.  Hall.  Wheat. 

3.  Hutchinson  (AR)  «1I— Requires  written 
parental  consent  for  the  involvement  of  stu- 
dents in  psychological  testing  or  school- 
based  clinics,  and  protects  the  privacy  rights 
of  students  regarding  their  academic  and 
personal  school  records. 

Failed:  4-6.  Yeas:  Solomon;  Quillen;  Dreier. 
Goss.  Nays;  Derrick.  Beilenson.  Frost. 
Bonior.  Gordon.  Slaughter.  Not  Voting. 
Moakley,  Hall.  Wheat. 

4.  Adoption  of  Rule— Adopted  6-4.  Yeas: 
Derrick.  Beilenson.  Frost.  Bonior.  Gordon. 
Slaughter.  Nays:  Solomon.  Quillen.  Dreier. 
Goss.  Not  Voting:  Moakley,  Hall.  Wheat. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
just  say  that  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  that  we  ac- 
cepted the  good  Republican  amend- 
ments. That  we  did.  There  were  15 
amendments  that  were  submitted;  10  of 
those  amendments  were  made  in  order. 
Two  of  them  we  considered  duplicative, 
and  three  were  not  made  in  order. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

KiLDEE]. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule. 

This  rule  is  carefully  constructed  to 
bring  t)efore  the  Members  a  broad 
range  of  issues  concerning  HR.  1804. 
Goals  2000:  The  Educate  America  Act. 

Goals  2000:  The  Educate  America  Act 
is  the  first  effort  that  seeks  to  use  lim- 
ited Federal  funds  as  an  incentive  for 
public  schools  to  undertake  system  re- 
form to  benefit  all  children. 

Goals  2000  accomplishes  its  objectives 
through  several  steps. 

At  the  national  level,  it  authorizes  a 
process  for  overseeing  the  development 


of  voluntary  national  education  stand- 
ards which  descril>e  what  students 
should  know  and  l>e  able  to  do. 

Voluntary  national  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  which  descrllje  the  fac- 
tors which  must  be  in  place  in  order  for 
a  student  to  have  a  reasonable  chance 
to  learn  the  material  in  the  content 
standards  would  also  be  develo[>ed. 

At  the  State  and  local  level,  the  bill 
authorizes  grants  to  assist  State  and 
local  school  districts  in  carrying  out 
their  own  reform  activities. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  grants 
to  State  and  local  education  agencies 
to  help  them  develop  and  evaluate  new 
forms  of  assessments  tied  to  State  con- 
tent standards. 

Ten  of  the  fifteen  amendments  filed 
with  the  Rules  Committee  are  made  in 
order  by  this  rule. 

Of  the  remainder,  four  raise  issues 
that  are  either  addressed  by  or  similar 
to  amendments  that  are  made  in  order. 

The  single  amendment  that  is  not 
made  in  order  would  have  violated  the 
long-term  principle  of  non-Federal  in- 
terference in  the  decisions  of  local 
boards  of  education. 

The  rule,  however,  does  provide  ade- 
quate time  for  debate  so  Memt>ers  can 


be  heard  on  matters  of  importance  to 
them. 

Goals  2000  is  the  first  step  in  a  two- 
part  process  to  provide  Federal  support 
for  State  and  local  school  reform  ac- 
tivities. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  so 
that  we  can  proceed  to  consider  this 
important  issue. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  l>e  offering  for 
discussion  an  amendment  on  the  Goals 
2000  bill.  My  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit funding  under  title  III  of  the  bill 
for  any  local  educational  agency  that 
serves  over  250,000  students.  In  effect, 
the  amendment  would  exclude  the  Na- 
tion's very  largest  school  districts 
from  receiving  any  portion  of  the  $393 
million  authorized  for  State  and  local 
reform  grants  under  this  legislation. 

Obviously,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  encourage  large,  bu- 
reaucratic school  districts  to  dissolve 
into  smaller,  more  manageable,  and 
more  readily  accountable  school  dis- 
tricts. 
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As  early  as  1984.  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation Terrence  Bell  told  Congress  that 
parent  involvement  and  individual 
school  autonomy  are  critical  factors  in 
determining  the  success  of  students 
and  schools. 

School  districts  which  serve  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  students  simply 
cannot  permit  or  encourage  parental 
involvement  and  school  autonomy  in 
the  way  that  smaller  districts  can.  In 
large  school  districts,  the  sheer  mag- 
nitude of  bureaucracy  can  frustrate 
parent  influence  and  dramatically  in- 
hibit individual  school  autonomy 
which  is  necessary  to  successfully  pro- 
mote student  achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  Member 
in  this  body,  including  those  who  rep- 
resent congressional  districts  within 
these  monolithic  school  districts,  who 
does  not  agree  with  that,  even  if  they 
will  not  say  so  publicly. 

In  our  Nation's  largest  districts, 
school  boards  often  serve  as  political 
fiefdoms  that  jealously  guard  jurisdic- 
tion and  dispense  political  patronage 
rather  than  promoting  educational  suc- 
cess and  facilitating  student  achieve- 
ment. 

Only  by  providing  parents  a  real 
voice  in  the  management  of  their  chil- 
dren's schools  can  these  districts  begin 
to  improve  educational  achievement. 

Dramatic  structural  reforms  are 
needed  to  improve  student  performance 
in  this  country.  But  before  we  grant 
more  funding  for  extremely  large 
school  systems  that  are  structurally 
incapable  of  improving  parental  in- 
volvement and  school  autonomy,  we 
ought  to  insist  they  make  reasonable 
structural  reforms  that  are  pre- 
requisites to  improved  student  achieve- 
ment. 

My  amendment  addresses  one  im- 
pediment to  reform  at  a  very  small 
number  of  school  districts.  Of  the  15.350 
public  school  districts  in  our  country,  4 
have  student  enrollments  of  over 
250.000.  Yet  these  four  school  districts 
by  themselves  educate  5  percent — 1  of 
every  20— of  all  students  nationwide. 
They  tend  to  be  symbolic  of  the  fail- 
ures of  an  educational  system  too 
heavily  overburdened  with  bureaucracy 
and  entrenched  interests. 

The  amendment  would  simply  en- 
courage these  school  districts  to  sub- 
divide into  smaller  districts  of  more 
manageable  size  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funding  under  title  III  of  the  act. 

Obviously,  the  funding  in  this  meas- 
ure is  not  sufficient  to  move  these  dis- 
tricts to  reforms  that  have  not  yet 
been  accomplished  locally  or  through 
their  State  governments.  Obviously, 
also,  the  school  reauthorization  legis- 
lation scheduled  for  next  year,  which 
contains  almost  all  Federal  edu- 
cational programs,  is  a  more  appro- 
priate and  timely  venue  to  raise  this 
issue.  I  assume  the  Rules  Committee 
will  be  willing  to  allow  a  similar 
amendment  when  that  legislation  is 
made  in  order. 


I  thank  the  Rules  Committee  for 
making  my  amendment  in  order  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Tr.^ficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  most  Members  realize  that  last 
year  on  the  International  Achievement 
Test,  the  American  13-year-olds  shaped 
up  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  In  fact, 
in  math  they  were  operating  at  a  55 
percentile  level  on  the  International 
Test,  whereby  Taiwan,  for  example, 
and  Korea  were  operating  at  a  37  per- 
centile. 

We  are  down  at  the  bottom  at  math 
and  science.  13  out  of  15  in  math,  14  out 
of  15  in  science.  And  I  do  not  think  we 
are  really  taking  issue  as  we  should 
around  here. 

Second  of  all,  we  have  an  awful  lot  of 
young  people  that  are  not  getting  a  de- 
cent education  for  a  whole  lot  of  rea- 
sons other  than  just  education.  I  am 
proud  to  support  the  bill.  I  am  proud  to 
support  this  rule,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  my  amendment  was  incorporated 
in.  because  there  is  money  in  the  bill 
and.  hopefully,  those  individuals  will 
buy  American-made  products. 

I  want  to  speak  about  one  issue  brief- 
ly. Private  school/public  school.  Most 
Americans  say,  look.  I  pay  my  taxes 
for  public  schools.  Why  can  I  not  get  a 
little  bit  of  a  break  for  private  school? 

I  think  Congress  better  quit  hanging 
behind  the  closet  on  this.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is.  the  day  that  Congress  al- 
lows the  finance  opportunity  for  indi- 
viduals who  send  their  kids  to  private 
schools  that  will  open  the  door  to  a 
two-track  education  system.  It  will 
kill  public  schools. 
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I  would  disagree  with  any  measure  in 
any  education  bill,  no  matter  how  good 
it  sounds,  I  think  it  is  disastrous  for 
our  country.  It  will  have  haves  and 
have  nots  where  we  do  not  need  them. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  people  that 
are  employable,  people  who  can  get  a 
job.  people  who  can  help  America  grow, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  quality 
education.  We  are  sure  as  hell  not 
going  to  have  people  have  an  option 
not  to  vote  for  a  tax  levy  if  they  are 
getting  all  they  want  for  that  private 
school.  I  think  that  is  an  issue  that 
must  be  dealt  with  here. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  his  out- 
standing work,  and  I  appreciate  the 
time  to  speak  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  BURTON]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  hope  my  colleagues  will  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  what  I  am  about  to 
read.  This  is  a  true  story  from  a  teach- 
er: 

"Teddy's  letter  came  today,  and  now  that 
I've  read  it.  I  will  place  it  in  my  cedar  chest 


with  the  other  things  that  are  important  in 
my  life. 

"I  wanted  you  to  be  the  first  to  know."  I 
smiled  as  I  read  the  words  he  had  written 
and  my  heart  swelled  with  a  pride  that  I  had 
no  right  to  feel.  I  have  not  seen  Teddy 
Stallard  since  he  was  a  student  in  my  5th 
grade  class.  15  years  ago.  It  was  early  in  my 
career,  and  I  had  only  been  teaching  for  two 
years.  .  .  .  Teachers  (although  everyone 
knows  differently)  are  not  supposed  to  have 
favorites  in  a  class,  but  most  especially  are 
they  not  to  show  dislike  for  a  child,  any 
child  .  .  .  but  Teddy  was  most  assuredly  one 
I  disliked. 

"He  was  dirty.  Not  just  occasionally,  but 
all  the  time.  His  hair  hung  low  over  his  ears, 
and  he  actually  had  to  hold  it  out  of  his  eyes 
as  he  wrote  his  papers  in  class.  (And  this  was 
before  it  was  fashionable  to  do  so!)  Too.  he 
had  a  peculiar  odor  about  him  which  I  open 
never  identify  .  .  . 

"By  the  end  of  the  first  week  I  knew  he 
was  hopelessly  behind  the  others.  Not  only 
was  he  behind;  he  was  just  plain  slow!  I 
began  to  withdraw  from  him  immediately. 

"Ashamed  as  I  am  to  admit  it.  I  took  per- 
verse pleasure  in  using  my  red  pen;  and  each 
time  I  came  to  Teddy's  papers,  the  cross 
marks  (and  they  were  many)  were  always  a 
little  larger  and  a  little  redder  than  nec- 
essary . 

"He  knew  I  didn't  like  him.  but  he  didn't 
know  why.  Nor  did  I  know — then  or  now — 
why  I  felt  such  an  intense  dislike  for  him. 
All  I  know  is  that  he  was  a  little  boy  no  one 
cared  about,  and  I  made  no  effort  in  his  be- 
half. 

"As  the  Christmas  holidays  approached.  I 
knew  that  Teddy  would  never  catch  up  in 
time  to  be  promoted  to  the  sixth  grade  level. 
He  would  be  a  repeater.  To  justify  myself.  I 
went  to  his  cumulative  folder  from  time  to 
time.  He  had  very  low  grades  for  the  first 
four  years,  but  not  grade  failure.  How  he  had 
made  it.  I  didn't  know.  I  closed  my  mind  to 
the  personal  remarks. 

"Fii-st  grade:  Teddy  shows  promise  by 
work  and  attitude,  but  has  poor  home  situa- 
tion. Second  grade:  Teddy  could  do  better. 
Mother  terminally  ill.  He  receives  little  help 
at  home.  Third  grade:  Teddy  is  a  pleasant 
boy.  Helpful,  but  too  serious.  Slow  learner. 
Mother  pas-sed  away  end  of  the  year.  Fourth 
grade:  Very  slow,  but  well  behaved.  Father 
shows  no  interest. 

"Well,  they  passed  him  four  times,  but  he 
will  certainly  repeat  fifth  grade!  Do  him 
good!  I  said  to  myself.  And  then,  the  last  day 
before  the  holiday  arrived.  Our  little  tree  on 
the  reading  table  sported  paper  and  popcorn 
chains.  Many  gifts  were  heaped  underneath, 
waiting  for  the  big  moment  .  .  . 

"His  gift  wasn't  the  last  one  I  picked  up:  in 
fact  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  pile.  Its 
wrapping  was  a  brown  paper  bag.  and  he  had 
colored  Christmas  trees  and  red  bells  all  over 
it.  It  was  stuck  together  with  masking  tape. 

"'For  Miss  Thompson— From  Teddy'  it 
read.  As  I  removed  the  last  bit  of  masking 
tape,  two  items  fell  to  my  desk:  a  gaudy 
rhinestone  bracelet  with  several  stones  miss- 
ing and  a  bottle  of  dime-store  cologne— half 
empty. 

"I  could  hear  the  snickers  and  whispers, 
and  I  wasn't  sure  I  could  look  at  Teddy. 
Isn't  it  lovely?'  I  asked,  placing  the  bracelet 
on  my  wrist.  'Teddy,  would  you  help  me  fas- 
ten it?'  He  smiled  shyly  as  he  fixed  the  clasp, 
and  I  held  up  my  wrist  for  all  of  them  to  ad- 
mire. There  were  a  few  oohs  and  ahhs.  but  as 
I  dabbed  the  cologne  behind  my  ears,  all  the 
little  girls  lined  up  for  a  dab  behind  their 
ears. 
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■I  continued  to  open  the  gifts  until  I 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  We  ate  our 
refreshments,  and  the  bell  rang.  The  children 
nied  out  with  shouts  of  See  you  next  year!' 
and  Merry  Christmas!"  but  Teddy  waited  at 
his  desk  When  they  had  all  left,  he  walked 
towaunl  me.  clutching  his  gift  and  book  to  his 
chest. 

•  You  smell  just  like  Mom.'  he  said  soaiy. 
Her  bracelet  looks  real  pretty  on  you.  too. 
Im  glad  you  liked  it.' 

He  left  quickly  I  locked  the  door,  sat 
down  at  my  desk,  and  wept,  resolving  to 
make  up  to  Teddy  what  I  had  deliberately 
deprived  him  of— a  teacher  who  cared. 

•I  stayed  every  afternoon  with  Teddy  from 
the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays  until  the 
last  day  of  school.  Sometimes  we  worked  to- 
gether. Sometimes  he  worked  alone  while  I 
drew  up  lesson  plans  or  graded  papers.  Slow- 
ly but  surely  he  caught  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  class  Gradually  there  was  a  definite  up- 
ward curve  in  his  grades. 

•He  did  not  have  to  repeat  the  fifth  grade. 
In  fact,  his  final  averages  were  among  the 
highest  in  the  class,  and  although  I  knew  he 
would  be  moving  out  of  the  state  when 
school  was  out.  I  was  not  worried  for  him. 
Teddy  had  reached  a  level  that  would  stand 
him  in  good  stead  the  following  year,  no 
matter  where  he  went.  He  had  enjoyed  a 
measure  of  success,  and  as  we  were  taught  in 
our  teacher  training  course.  "Success  builds 
success.  " 

I  did  not  hear  from  Teddy  until  seven 
years  later,  when  his  first  letter  appeared  in 
my  mailbox. 

Dear  Miss  Thompson:  I  just  wanted  you  to 
be  the  first  to  know.  I  will  be  graduating  sec- 
ond in  my  class  next  month. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Teddy  Stallard. 

•'I  sent  him  a  card  of  congratulations  and 

a  small  package,  a  pen  and  pencil  gift  set.  I 

wondered  what  he  would  do  after  graduation. 

■Four  years  later.  Teddys  second  letter 

came. 

■Dear  Miss  Thompson:  I  wanted  you  to  be 
the  first  to  know    I  was  just  informed  that 
Ml  be  graduating  first  in  my  class.  The  uni- 
versity has  not  been  easy,  but  I  like  it. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Teddy  Stallard. 

■I  sent  him  a  good  pair  of  sterling  silver 
monogrammed  cuff  links  and  a  card,  so 
proud  of  him  I  could  burst! 

•And  now  today— Teddy's  third  letter: 

Dear  Miss  Thompson:  I  wanted  you  to  be 
the  first  to  know.  As  of  today.  I  am  Theodore 
J.  Stallard.  M.D,  How  about  that!!"?  I'm 
going  to  be  nmwried  in  July,  the  27th.  to  be 
exact.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  you  cotild  come  and 
sit  where  Mom  would  sit  if  she'were  here.  Ml 
have  no  family  as  Dad  died  last  year 
Very  truly  yours. 

Teddy  Stallard. 

■'I'm  not  sure  what  kind  of  gift  one  sends 
to  a  doctor  on  completion  of  medical  school 
and  state  boards.  Maybe  Ml  just  wait  and 
take  a  wedding  gift,  but  my  note  can't  wail. 

•Dear  Ted:  Congratulations!  'You  made  it. 
and  you  did  it  yourself  In  spite  of  those  like 
me  and  not  because  of  us.  this  day  has  come 
for  you.  God  bless  you.  Ml  be  at  that  wed- 
ding with  bells  on!" 

Elizabeth  Silance  Ballard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  read  this 
article,  and  it  is  a  true  story,  is  be- 
cause many  times  we  discount  kids  and 
we  put  them  in  slots  and  they  never 
achieve  what  their  potential  is  because 
we  put  them  in  slots.  The  teacher  did 


not  put  this  boy  in  the  slot,  and  be- 
cause of  that  he  became  a  very  out- 
standing doctor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  is  well- 
trained,  well-paid,  dedicated  teachers 
That  is  what  Government  should  push 
for,  not  Federal  control.  That  will  help, 
not  hurt. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  DERRICK  Mr  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Payne). 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  support  of  this 
rule.  Goals  2000  is  a  very  complicated 
bill,  with  some  of  the  amendments 
being  duplicative.  When  necessary,  we 
attempted  to  combine  them.  This  has 
allowed  for  various  additions  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  bill. 

The  Rules  Committee  did  an  excel- 
lent job  to  accommodate  the  views  and 
opinions  of  most,  and  I  think  we  need 
to  show  our  full  support  of  the  ruling. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 274  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  1804. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentle- 
woman from  Florida  [Mrs.  Clayton]  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  requests  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  to 
assume  the  chair  temporarily. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OK  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1804)  to 
improve  learning  and  teaching  by  pro- 
viding a  national  framework  for  edu- 
cation reform;  to  promote  the  research, 
consensus  building,  and  systemic 
changes  needed  to  ensure  equitable 
educational  opportunities  and  high  lev- 
els of  educational  achievement  for  all 
American  students;  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  reauthorization  of  all  Federal 
education  programs;  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  adoption  of  a  voluntary 
national  system  of  skill  standards  and 
certifications;  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Mr.  Derrick  (Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore) in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan   [Mr.   Kildee]   will   be   recog- 
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nized  for  40  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling]  will  be  recognized  for  40  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee], 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1804.  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act. 

Goals  3000  represents  a  major  depar- 
ture from  the  way  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  assisted  education  in 
the  past. 

It  is  the  first  effort  that  seeks  to  use 
limited  Federal  funds  as  an  incentive 
for  public  school  districts  to  undertake 
systemic  reform. 

Historically,  most  education  reform 
efforts  have  dealt  with  a  single  part  of 
the  system,  such  as  improving  testing, 
or  have  focused  on  special  populations. 

In  contrast.  Goals  2000  emphasizes 
systemwlde  reform  because  sustained 
improvements  will  not  occur  without 
coordinated  changes  in  all  parts  of  the 
education  system. 

As  the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion pointed  out  in  their  report  "From 
Rhetoric  to  Action:  State  Progress  in 
Restructuring  Education": 

In  the  long  run.  even  the  most  successful 
innovations  will  not  influence  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  schools  and  districts  unless  there 
has  been  a  simultaneous  transformation  of 
the  larger  system. 

Goals  2000  accomplishes  its  objectives 
through  several  stepis. 

First,  it  authorizes  a  process  for 
building  a  national  consensus  for  edu- 
cation improvement  and  for  overseeing 
the  development  of  voluntary  national 
education  content  and  student  per- 
formance standards  which  describe 
what  all  students  should  know  and  be 
able  to  do;  and  I  emphasize  that  these 
are  voluntary  standards. 

It  also  calls  for  development  of  vol- 
untary national  opportunity-to-leam 
standards  which  describe  the  factors 
which  must  be  in  place  in  order  for  a 
student  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
learning  the  material  in  the  content 
standards. 

We  really,  in  a  sense,  want  to  know 
in  some  instances:  Is  it  the  student 
who  is  failing  or  perhaps  is  it  the 
school  that  is  failing? 

These  voluntary  national  standards 
would  be  available  as  guides  that 
States  may  use  in  developing  their  own 
high  standards  for  student  achieve- 
ment. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  formula 
grants  to  States  to  assist  State  and 
local  school  districts  in  carrying  out 
their  own  reform  activities. 

These  State  and  local  grants  differ 
from  most  education  grant  programs 
currently  on  the  books  by  focusing  on 
achieving  results  with  the  expectation 
that  rules  and  regulations  will  be  re- 
laxed. This  is  an  area  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling]   pioneered   many   years  ago,   and 
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has  convinced  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  is  the  right  way  to  go. 
And  I  believe  it  will  be  helpful  to  State 
and  local  school  districts. 

The  grants  to  States  and  local  school 
districts  will  support  a  number  of  re- 
form related  activities  including  the 
development  of  State  content,  student 
performance,  and  opportunity-to-leam 
standards  and  new  forms  of  assessment 
to  measure  student  progress  toward 
meeting  the  State-established  stand- 
ards. 

States  that  wish  to  have  the  high 
quality  of  their  new  standards  and  as- 
sessments formally  acknowledged  may 
submit  them  to  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
for  certification. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  certification  of  State  standards 
and  assessments  is  totally  voluntary. 

States  choosing  to  participate  in 
Goals  2000  do  not  have  to  have  their 
standards  or  assessments  ceritfied. 

In  addition,  participation  in  Goals 
20(K)  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  receipt  of 
funds  under  any  other  Federal  edu- 
cation act. 

Goals  2000  is  built  on  the  idea  that 
limited  Federal  dollars  can  be  used  to 
leverage  change  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

Equally  important  is  the  bill's 
premise  that  States  and  local  schools 
must  have  maximum  flexibility  in  de- 
termining how  school  reform  should  be 
carried  out. 

Goals  2000  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
visions to  ensure  that  States  and  local- 
ities have  broad  flexibility  in  designing 
and  implementing  school  improvement 
plans  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  their 
students  and  communities. 

While  each  improvement  must  ad- 
dress certain  factors,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  addressed  is  completely 
at  the  discretion  of  those  developing 
the  plan. 

In  a  further  acknowledgement  of  the 
importance  of  the  local  control  and 
ownership  if  reform  is  to  be  sustained 
over  time.  Goals  2000  promotes  broad 
public  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  State  and 
local  improvement  plans,  including 
educators,  parents,  business,  and  other 
community  representatives. 

Additionally,  a  majority  of  the  funds 
are  driven  to  the  local  school  districts 
and  schools  to  support  bottom-up  re- 
form that  will  complement  State  re- 
form activities. 

The  substitute  under  consideration 
today  also  includes  amendments  of  im- 
portance to  the  administration  that 
are  minor  and  clarifying  in  nature. 

They  include; 

Clarifying  that  no  State  is  required 
to  have  standards  or  assessments  cer- 
tified or  to  participate  in  title  III  of 
Goals  2000  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
Federal  funding  under  any  other  Fed- 
eral education  act;  and 

Ensuring  the  bipartisan  nature  of  the 
national     education     goals     panel     by 


clarifying  that  the  secretary  is  to  serve 
as  a  nonvoting  ex  officio  member  of  the 
goals  panel  if  not  appointed  directly  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  goals  2000  is  a  mod- 
erate step  to  help  States  and  local 
school  districts  help  themselves  by 
putting  In  place  a  general  framework 
of  Federal  support  to  promote  broad- 
based  education  reform  to  help  all  chil- 
dren. 

The  second  step  in  the  reform  strat- 
egy—the reauthorization  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Eklucation  Act 
and  its  related  programs — is  currently 
underway  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Ele- 
mentary. Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  reauthorization 
will  give  an  added  support  to  reform 
since  the  Federal  Government  now 
funds  programs  in  nearly  every  school 
district  in  the  country  through  these 
laws.  That  basic  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  has  been  in  place 
since  1965.  And  all  during  that  time  we 
have  carefully  nurtured  and  carefully 
cared  for  the  premise  that  education  is 
primarily  a  local  function,  a  State  re- 
sponsibility and  a  Federal  concern. 
And  we  maintain  that  balance,  local 
control  and  State  control. 

H.R.  1804  is  similar  in  concept  to  leg- 
islation approved  by  this  body  twice  in 
the  last  Congress,  and  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  The  Committee  will  rise  infor- 
mally in  order  that  the  House  may  re- 
ceive a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barca  of  Wisconsin  assumed  the 
chair). 

The  Chair  will  receive  a  message. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  in  writing  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Thomas,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


GOALS  2000:  EDUCATION  AMERICA 
ACT 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling]. 

D  1430 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  everyone 
who  may  be  listening  to  this  discussion 


listens  carefully  because  I  am  afraid  an 
awful  lot  of  people  are  talking  about  a 
bill  that  is  not  before  us  today.  As 
most  people  know,  when  H.R.  1804  left 
committee,  there  was  no  Republican 
support  for  the  bill.  Almost  all  the 
problems  that  we  found  with  the  bill  as 
it  left  the  committee,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  have  been  worked  out  between 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  I  talk 
first  about  what  is  not  in  the  bill. 

What  is  not  in  the  bill:  No.  1.  race 
norming  is  not  in  the  bill.  There  were 
those  who  were  concerned  that  some  of 
the  language  in  the  original  bill  as  it 
passed  committee  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  that  issue.  I  would 
refer  them  to  page  123  of  the  bill  as  it 
is  before  you.  And  the  bill  before  you 
says,  "consistent  with  Federal  civil 
rights  laws."  nothing  else. 

The  second  area  with  which  I  had 
great  concern  was  that  perhaps  we 
might  be  sending  out  unfunded  man- 
dates like  we  have  never  sent  them  be- 
fore. We  have  sent  an  awful  lot.  Special 
education  is  a  good  example.  I  was  con- 
cerned that  we  may  be  sending  billions 
of  dollars  of  unfunded  mandates  in 
Goals  2000  out  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  taking  State  and  local 
government  control  from  them. 

So  that  was  another  reason  why  we 
did  not  find  the  bill  acceptable  when  it 
left  committee. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  offer, 
which  I  understand  is  accepted  by  both 
sides,  says,  "Nothing  in  H.R.  1804  can 
be  interpreted  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment control  over  State  and  local 
activities  with  regard  to  curriculum, 
instruction,  and" — and  this  is  an  addi- 
tion to  current  law — "allocation  of 
State  and  local  resources."  This  should 
put  to  rest  the  concern  that  we  are 
going  to  dictate  from  the  Federal  level 
that  somewhere,  some  way.  the  local 
and  State  Governments  will  find 
money  for  our  dictates. 

That  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
bill  with  my  amendment. 

The  next  issue  that  I  hear  people 
talking  about  is  family  planning  and 
reproductive  health  services.  I  want  to 
read  the  language  that  is  in  the  com- 
mittee report  so  that  we  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  that  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  legislation:  "The  commit- 
tee wishes  to  emphasize  that  the  lan- 
guage authorizing  the  coordination  of 
health  and  social  services  with  edu- 
cation is  not" — and  a  repeat — "not  in- 
tended to  support  projects  or  activities 
which  provide  family  planning  or  re- 
productiye  health  services.  " 

Again  I  hope  people  will  understand 
we  are  dealing  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent piece  of  legislation  than  what 
was  reported  out  of  committee. 

The  next  area  that  is  discussed  that 
is  no  longer  in  this  legislation— and 
never  was^deals  with  the  whole  idea  of 
privacy  and  the  whole  idea  of  parental 
consent  on  testing. 
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You  have  to  understand  that  there  is 
a  law  called  GEPA.  and  in  GEPA  the 
Buckley  amendment  handles  the  pri- 
vacy issue  and  Buckley,  as  amended  by 
Hatch,  handles  Che  parental  consent  in 
relation  to  psychological  testing. 

So  we  have  satisfied,  in  my  esti- 
mation, anybody's  concern  dealing 
with  that  issue. 

Those  are  four  areas  that  are  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  legislation,  and  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  understand  that 
this  is  a  different  bill  that  is  before  us 
today  And  those  areas— race  norming. 
unfunded  mandates.  Federal  takeover 
of  State  and  local  control,  family  plan- 
ning/reproductive health  services,  pri- 
vacy, parental  consent  on  testing— all 
have  been  taken  care  of  adequately  in 
the  legislation 

Now  let  me  talk  a  few  minutes  about 
what  is  in  the  bill. 

The  chairman  has  done  a  good  job  of 
that,  so  I  will  go  over  it  very  quickly 
In  title  I  we  talk  about  the  national 
education  goals,  and  we  put  them  into 
cement.  This  is  something  that  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  now.  ever 
since  the  Charlottesville  meeting  be- 
tween President  Bush  and  the  Gov- 
ernors. Six  goals  were  set  up.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anyone  in  the  United 
States  who  does  not  agree  with  those 
six  goals. 

My  hope  would  be,  when  we  are  fin- 
ished with  the  legislation,  conference 
committee  and  so  on,  any  additional 
goals  will  not  be  additional  goals  but 
will  become  a  part  of  the  six  goals. 

I  say  this  simply  because  we  now 
have  the  public  concentrating  on  six 
goals  and  they  all  agree  that  they  are 
the  six  goals  we  must  reach.  Let  us 
keep  it  that  way  and  feed  into  those  six 
goals  some  concerns  that  other  Mem- 
bers might  have. 

In  title  II,  we  have  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  Panel  and  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Assessment 
Council,  again  all  voluntary.  I  have 
been  a  part  of  the  goals  panel,  along 
with  Congressman  Kildee,  since  its  in- 
ception. Everything  is  voluntary. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  say 
that  if  a  school  district,  or  if  a  State, 
wants  to  adopt  goals  that  have  been 
prepared  by  experts  in  the  field,  by  par- 
ents, by  educators,  et  cetera,  they  can 
do  that.  But  they  do  not  have  to. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that  if 
you  as  a  parent  want  to  know  what  it 
is  a  youngster  should  know  in  mathe- 
matics by  the  time  they  have  com- 
pleted third  grade,  we  can  tell  you 
what  they  should  know.  We  can  also 
tell  you  whether  they  know  it  or  not. 

Another  concern  we  had,  as  the  bill 
was  being  passed  out  of  committee,  was 
that  it  might  be  moving  toward  a  top- 
down  rather  than  a  bottom-up  ap- 
proach. That  concern  has  been  ad- 
dressed. It  is  strictly  a  bottom-up  ef- 
fort now 
So  we  have  taken  care  of  that. 
In  title  III  we  authorize  grants  that 
go  out  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 


ments. They  do  not  have  to  accept 
them,  do  not  have  to  apply  for  them.  In 
fact,  ais  I  said,  if  my  amendment  is  not 
accepted.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
would  apply  for  funds.  But,  hopefully, 
that  will  change  because  those  in  most 
need  should  apply  for  some  of  those 
grants  in  order  to  improve  their  local 
districts. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  improvement 
movement  did  not  start  here  in  Wash- 
ington. The  improvement  movement 
has  started  with  parents  dealing  w^th 
school  boards  dealing  with  State  legis- 
lators, and  those  improvements  are 
taking  off  all  over  the  country. 

So  those  grants  are  available. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  title  IV  be- 
cause I  am  sure  Mr.  Gunderson  will. 
Title  IV  was  added  when  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  came  onboard.  We  can 
argue  whether  this  bill  is  or  is  not  the 
proper  vehicle.  At  any  rate,  I  think 
Congressman  Gunderson  is  now  satis- 
fied that  title  IV  is  written  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  not  perfect  by  a  long 
shot,  but  can  be  used  as  the  base  on 
which  to  build  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

So  I  will  let  him  discuss  that. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr,  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling)  for  his  patience,  his  persistence, 
his  expertise  on  this  bill.  There  is  no 
question  that  this  bill  is  a  better  bill 
because  of  those  virtues  of  Mr.  Good- 
ling  in  insisting  on  certain  things  in 
the  bill  and  convincing  us  that  that 
would  improve  the  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  add  that 
in  my  17  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress,  all  the  successful  education 
legislation,  all  of  that  which  wais  intro- 
duced that  has  been  passed  into  law. 
really  has  enjoyed  strong  bipartisan 
support.  I  think  we  can  go  back  and 
record  that  very,  very  well. 

When  we  came  out  here  on  the  floor 
and  did  not  have  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port, somewhere  along  the  line  those 
bills  generally  died.  Mr.  GooDLiNG  cer- 
tainly has  a  great  deal  of  input  into 
this  bill,  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
that,  and  I  think  the  House  should 
commend  him  for  that. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Sawyer). 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3210,  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act  and  to  commend 
my  full  committee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  FORD),  and 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  for 
their  work  in  moving  this  proposal  to 
the  floor. 

This  legislation  represents  a  long 
overdue  commitment  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  work  in  a  responsive 
partnership  with  every  person  involved 
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in  the  enterprise  of  educating  children 
in  this  country. 

For  decades,  education  reform  ef- 
forts, serious  and  well  intentioned 
though  they  were,  have  not  produced 
the  results  that  we  know  are  needed 
today.  Our  Nation's  business  commu- 
nity has  been  sounding  alarms  for 
years.  International  comparisons  have 
put  the  achievement  levels  of  Amer- 
ican students  in  stark,  global  relief  and 
I  sometimes  think  they'll  need  a  new 
wing  at  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
house  all  the  studies  on  the  condition 
of  American  education. 

What  has  been  missing  is  a  com- 
prehensive approach,  involving  all 
schools,  all  teachers,  and  all  students. 
By  endorsing  this  systemic  approach  to 
education  reform  we  are  stating  clearly 
our  belief  that  all  children  can  meet 
high  expectations  and  develop  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  habits  of  mind 
that  we  once  expected  of  only  our  top 
students.  That  is  what  this  legislation 
offers— a  strong  framework,  upon 
which  real  student  achievement  can  be 
built. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
bill  is  it*  endorsement  of  voluntary  na- 
tional content  standards  in  the  core 
subjects.  You  will  hear  arguments 
today  that  this  will  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  de  facto  national  curriculum. 
This  is  simply  false.  These  standards 
are  strictly  voluntary  and  will  provide 
States  and  local  communities  models 
that  they  can  adopt  or  adapt  to  meet 
their  own  educational  needs  as  they  de- 
fine them.  In  others  words,  these  vol- 
untary national  content  standards  do 
not  in  any  way  thwart  local  diversity 
or  decisionmaking.  The  adoption  of 
standards,  will  provide  schools  with  an 
organizing  tool,  to  target  their  fi- 
nances, enrich  their  curriculum  and 
improve  their  teacher  training.  For 
students  the  standards  are  a  set  of 
clear  objectives  for  what  they  need  to 
know,  and  be  able  to  do. 

I'd  like  to  make  another  thing  clear 
to  my  colleagues.  With  or  without  this 
legislation,  the  movement  toward  con- 
tent standards  will  move  forward.  A 
growing  number  of  schools  have  al- 
ready adopted  the  comprehensive  and 
innovative  math  curriculum  which  was 
designed  over  a  10-year  period  by  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics [NCTM).  The  new  math  stand- 
ards have  been  enthusiastically  em- 
braced by  teachers  thirsty  for  ways  to 
make  the  language  of  math  exciting 
and  relevant  to  their  students. 

This  legislation  can  help  do  for 
science,  history,  English,  and  geog- 
raphy what  the  math  teachers  have 
been  able  to  do  for  math.  What  we  will 
be  doing  today  is  accelerating  the  proc- 
ess. We  cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  legislation.  With  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  we  are  set- 
ting a  framework  that  will  enable  us  to 
refashion  the  entire  federally  sup- 
ported K  12  delivery  system  to  improve 
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teaching  and  learning  in  all  schools  for 
all  students. 

D  1440 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  B.\llenger]. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  House  is  preparing  to  vote  on  a  bill 
that  will  authorize  $420  million,  in  fis- 
cal year  1994  alone,  for  the  business-as- 
usual  agenda  that  has  systematically 
eroded  the  quality  of  American  edu- 
cation. Goals  2000  is  a  misnomer.  This 
bill  does  very  little  to  set  goals  for 
American  education,  and  even  less  to 
make  those  goals  achievable  for 
States. 

In  reality,  this  bill  creates  new  and 
more  cumbersome  layers  of  bureauc- 
racy while  simultaneously  placing  un- 
funded mandate  on  the  States.  The  op- 
portunity-to-learn  standards  require 
that  States  provide  a  successful  learn- 
ing environment  for  students,  with  no 
concern  about  the  content  of  what  they 
are  being  taught.  If  States  fail  to  meet 
the  standards,  even  for  lack  of  funds, 
they  will  be  penalized.  I  hope  this  has 
been  taken  care  of. 

Simply  throwing  more  money  at  the 
problem  is  not  the  answer  to  our  edu- 
cation woes.  America  spends  more  on 
education  than  any  other  country,  yet 
American  students  have  one  of  the  low- 
est achievement  ratings.  Instead  of 
s[}ending  the  money  on  new  and  in- 
creased bureaucracy,  we  should  be  vot- 
ing to  allow  for  real  school  reform.  Mr. 
Chairman,  later  in  this  debate  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
Armey  substitute,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  would  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues listen  closely  to  the  debate  on 
that  substitute  which  shuns  the  busi- 
ness-as-usual approach  to  education. 
Instead  of  throwing  more  money  at  the 
problem,  it  cuts  to  the  chase  of  true  re- 
form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  bill  and  instead,  vote  in 
favor  of  true  education  reform  con- 
tained in  the  Armey  amendment. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCURDY). 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Kildee)  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kil- 
dee] and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GooDLiNG)  for  their  ef- 
forts and  strong  work  on  this  bill. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Goals  2000  leg- 
islation which  is  before  us  today.  I  am 
pleased  that  I  am  able  to  do  so,  because 
at  different  times  during  this  process  I 
was  not  sure  that  I  was  going  to  be  able 
to  offer  support,  but  I  believe  the  bill 
we  have  today  is  different  than  the  bill 
that  emerged  from  committee  and  is 
one  that  is  closer  to  the  one  that  was 
originally  presented  by  President  Clin- 


ton and  Secretary  Riley,  both  of  whom 
had  worked  on  this  legislation  in  estab- 
lishing these  goals  when  they  were  re- 
spective Governors  of  their  States. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  most 
Americans  today  do  not  believe  what 
happens  here  is  relevant  to  the  con- 
cerns that  they  have  in  their  commu- 
nities, especially  as  it  relates  to 
schools,  because  in  reality  most  deci- 
sions regarding  education  are  made  at 
the  local  level;  however,  this  goal,  the 
goal  established  in  this  legislation  I  be- 
lieve does  affect  education  in  the  fu- 
ture and  in  a  very  positive  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  balanced  bill. 
For  the  first  time  in  educational  his- 
tory, the  Federal  Government  will 
work  with  States  to  establish  academic 
standards.  Although  they  are  vol- 
untary, it  is  important  that  we  finally 
have  a  national  standard  for  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  pupils.  There  will 
be  Federal  grants  to  incentivize  and 
spur  systemic  State  education  reform 
and  upgrade  teachers'  training. 

I  believe  that  is  to  the  betterment  of 
education  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
supported. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee,  and 
I  hope  they  will  maintain  their  support 
throughout  the  conference,  for  an 
amendment  that  I  offered  which  has 
been  included  in  the  en  bloc  package. 

Most  of  us  who  are  parents  know  that 
beyond  having  quality  teachers,  the 
most  important  ingredient  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  is  parental  in- 
volvement. I  believe  we  need  to  encour- 
age parental  involvement  and  partici- 
pation in  promoting  the  social,  emo- 
tional, and  academic  growth  of  our 
children. 

I  introduced  an  amendment  that  is 
supported  by  the  National  PTA  which 
establishes  as  one  of  the  national  goals 
the  improved  participation  and  in- 
volvement of  parents  in  education. 

The  objectives  of  this  goal  are  very 
straightforward.  The  States  would 
work  to  develop  partnerships  to  estab- 
lish programs  for  increasing  involve- 
ment of  parents  in  the  home,  including 
parents  of  children  who  are  disadvan- 
taged, bilingual  and  disabled.  In  addi- 
tion, every  school  would  actively  en- 
gage parents  and  families  in  a  partner- 
ship which  supports  the  academic  work 
of  children  at  home  and  shared  edu- 
cational decisionmaking  at  school. 

Finally,  all  this  is  a  contract,  be- 
cause we  need  individual  parental  re- 
sponsibility for  it  to  work.  Every  home 
should  be  responsible  for  creating  an 
environment  of  respect  for  education 
and  providing  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional supi)ort  needed  for  learning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  too  much  of  the  re- 
quirement of  socializing  and  educating 
children  has  been  placed  upon  the 
schools.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  our 
requirement,  it  is  our  responsibility  as 
parents    to    provide    an    environment 


which  promotes  their  education  and 
their  improvement. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  many  people  won- 
der why  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  involved.  Quite  frankly,  edu- 
cation today  is  a  global  issue.  If  we 
want  to  compete  in  a  global  economy, 
we  need  the  finest  educated  and  skilled 
workers  in  America  and  in  the  world. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ms.  Pat 
Henry,  immediate  past  president  of  the 
National  Parent-Teacher  Association 
and  my  constituent  from  Lawton,  OK, 
has  worked  tirelessly  during  her  ad- 
ministration to  raise  awareness  nation- 
wide of  the  need  for  greater  parental 
and  family  participation  in  education. 
This  amendment  is  also  supported  by 
numerous  advocacy  groups  for  public 
education  such  as  the  NAACP,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, Parents  for  Public 
Schools,  and  the  National  Coalition  of 
Title  I/Chapter  I  Parents. 

I  want  to  thank  Ms.  Henry  and  all 
those  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  im- 
prove this  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  final  passage. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  especially  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy] 
for  his  involvement  in  this  legislation. 
While  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  he  has  worked 
very  closely  with  us  and  we  certainly 
appreciate  his  deep  concern  for  edu- 
cation and  his  input  on  this  bill. 

D  1450 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Gunderson]  who  has  also 
worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  read  from 
a  printed  document. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.' GUNDERSON.  Madam  Chairman, 
let  me  say  a  special  thanks  to  our  lead- 
ership on  both  sides,  and,  I  think,  a 
special  thanks  to  Secretary  Riley  and 
his  staff.  It  is  a  minor  miracle,  my  col- 
leagues, that  we  are  here  at  all  with 
this  legislation.  This  has  not  been  an 
easy  process. 

It  was  actually  4  years  ago  this 
month,  in  October  1989,  that  then- 
President  Bush  got  together  with  then- 
Governor  Clinton  and  the  other  Gov- 
ernors of  this  Nation  to  put  together 
and  establish  the  educational  goals  to 
lead  this  country  into  the  kind  of  prep- 
aration for  a  competitive  global  econ- 
omy that  we  would  see  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury. This  legislation  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  enable  States  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  better  known  as 
school  districts,  to  implement  those 
Educational  2000  goals. 
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Madam  Chairman,  it  is  incumbent 
upop  us  in  this  body  to  understand, 
while  we  are  committed,  and  I  am 
deeply  committed,  to  local  control  of 
education,  that  we  recognize  that  the 
buzz  word  of  the  1990'3  and  the  21st  cen- 
tury is  mobility.  It  is  mobility  in  the 
work  force,  and,  because  of  that,  mobil- 
ity of  families,  and,  because  of  that, 
mobility  of  students.  Whereas  we  do 
not  want  a  Federal  education  system, 
we  do  want.  I  think,  some  attempt  at 
voluntary  guidelines  from  State  to 
State,  from  local  school  to  local 
school,  to  allow  them  as  we  move  our 
families  and  our  children  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  to  have  some  sense  of 
security  and  knowledge  that  they  are 
going  to  be  at  a  similar  level  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  that  new 
school  district.  That  is  what  H.R.  3210 
before  us  is  all  about. 

It  is  important  to  understand. 
Madam  Chairman,  ttiatt  this  is  not  a 
bill  that  spends  a  lot  of  money  on  edu- 
cation. Frankly,  the  new  money  in  edu- 
cation has  been  something  we  have 
done  over  the  last  few  years.  Frankly, 
we  have  had  a  55- percent  increase  in 
chapter  1.  We  have  had  a  40-percent  in- 
crease in  special  education,  a  133-per- 
cent increase  in  math  and  science,  and 
a  127-percent  increase  in  Head  Start 
since  1989.  This  bill  only  provides  an 
authorization  that  we  can  set  up  the 
structure  to  move  beyond  that  and 
work  in  this  area  of  development  of  the 
voluntary,  and  I  emphasize  voluntary, 
national  consent  student  performance 
and.  included  not.  some  opportunity- 
to-leam  standards. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  GooDLiNG]  indicated  in  his  open- 
ing statement,  the  opportunity-to- 
leam  standards  were  a  very  crucial  and 
controversial  element  of  the  bill  during 
consideration  in  committee,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  my  Republican  colleagues, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  my  moderate  and 
conservative  Democrat  colleagues,  this 
is  not  the  bill  that  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
a  very  partisan  vote.  This  is  not  that 
bill  today  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  because,  if  it  were.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GooDLiNG],  and  I  and  many  others  from 
the  committee  on  the  Republican  side 
would  be  down  here  opposing  that  bill, 
unfortunately  perhaps,  but  we  would  be 
opposing  that  bill  because  of  our  con- 
cerns of  a  federally  regulated  edu- 
cation system  that  we  were  trying  to 
prevent. 

In  my  ongoing  discussions  with  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Sec- 
retary in  this  regard.  Madam  Chair- 
man.'I  want  to  read  to  Members  and 
inset  into  the  Record  a  letter,  and  I 
want  to  read  paragraph  3  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  Secretary  earlier 
today  referring  to  this  section  306(k)(2) 
which  is  the  opportunity-to-learn 
standards.  Secretary  Riley  says: 

In  other  words.  The  State  would  be  ac- 
countable for  putting  Into  place  a  set  of  ac- 


tion.s  that  are  reasonably  designed  to  lead 
schools  and  districts  to  meet  the  content  and 
opportunity-to-learn  standards.  It  would  not. 
however,  compel  school  districts  or  schools 
to  meet  the  standards,  nor  hold  States  ac- 
countable for  the  ultimate  success  of  school 
districts  or  schools  in  this  regard. 

That.  I  believe,  is  the  necessary  lan- 
guage, along  with  the  Goodling  amend- 
ment, to  ensure  that,  while  we  encour- 
age, we  do  not  mandate  and  we  do  not 
condition  all  other  Federal  education 
programs  on  a  continuing  mandate  in 
this  area. 

Now,  Madam  Chairman,  let  me 
quickly  shift  to  title  IV  of  this  legisla- 
tion because  while  it  is  not  directly  re- 
lated to  Goals  2000  and  education  re- 
form, it  is  just  as  important.  It  is  as 
important  because  it  deals  with  the  de- 
velopment of  national  occupational 
skills  standards  in  this  country,  which 
both  parties  recognize  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  are  going  to  have  any  kind 
of  school-to-work  transition  or  other 
work  force  preparation  programs  for 
that  75  percent  of  our  young  people 
who  never  graduate  from  college.  Dur- 
ing the  committee's  consideration  of 
title  IV,  I  must  tell  my  colleagues,  we 
made  many  positive  changes  and  put 
together  provisions  which  I  generally 
support  very,  very  much.  I  think  it  is 
well  constructed. 

I  think  it  is  important,  however,  to 
understand  that  the  development  of 
such  a  system  of  skill  standards  will  be 
worthless  unless  we  are  able  to  develop 
a  system  that  is  well  constructed,  vol- 
untary, and  industry  led.  We  were  able 
to  better  define  the  role  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  in  the  development  and 
subsequent  endorsement  of  the  stand- 
ards We  made  clear  that  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  the  standards  is  going  to 
be  undertaken  voluntarily  by  partner- 
ships of  business,  employees,  and  edu- 
cators developing  those  skills  stand- 
ards for  each  particular  occui>ation  on 
occupational  cluster  where  possible 
from  the  bottom  up.  And.  as  I  said  be- 
fore, we  clarified  that  this  is  a  vol- 
untary process. 

The  one  weakness  that  remains  in 
the  bill,  that  will  not  be  corrected 
today,  is  the  concern  that  there  still  is 
not  a  clear  leadership  role  for  business 
and  industry  in  the  development  of 
standards,  but  I  understand  and  hope 
that  negotiations  with  the  Senate  will 
address  this  concern.  That  is  why  we 
are  not  offering  an  amendment  dealing 
with  the  issue  of  business  leadership 
today. 

There  will,  however,  be  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildek]  that  I  will  sup- 
port that  deals  with  the  davelopment 
of  skill  standards  for  occupations  with 
existing  apprenticeship  standards.  Dur- 
ing committee  consideration  of  the 
Goals  2000  bill,  there  were  no  less  than 
258  trades  and  occupations  covered  by 
apprenticeship  programs  that  were  ex- 
empted from  the  development  of  these 
standards.    Very    frankly,    we    cannot 


have  a  national  voluntary  skill  stand- 
ards system  that  is  consistent  in  this 
country  and  still  exempt  258  occupa- 
tions. I  am  delighted  that  we  have 
worked  out  an  amendment  that  will 
allow  for  standards  to  be  developed  for 
all  occupations  and  occupational  clus- 
ters, with  the  assurance  that  the  stand- 
ards meet  or  exceed  the  highest  stand- 
ards in  this  country  and  in  the  world. 

I  would  simply  like  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  encouraging  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  simply  rec- 
ognize and  remember  what  I  said  ear- 
lier. I  have  in  front  of  me  a  basic  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  that  is  before  us.  There 
are  seven  major  changes,  and  I  say 
major  changes,  that  have  been  made  to 
this  bill  since  it  came  out  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I 
think  those  changes  are  in  the  best  tra- 
dition of  bipartisan  governing.  I  think 
those  changes  are  essential  to  making 
this  bill  the  kind  of  foundation  for  im- 
provement of  education  at  the  State 
and  local  level  that  we  want,  and.  as  a 
result  of  those  changes,  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
vote  for  this  bill  when  we  come  to  final 
passage. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
GUNDERSON].  I  know  he  was  very  pained 
when  a  bill  emerged  from  committee 
that  he  could  not  in  good  faith  support, 
but  that  did  not  deter  him  from  work- 
ing very  hard  with  myself  and  with 
Secretary  Riley  on  perfecting  the  bill, 
and  he  certainly  has  added  a  great  deal 
of  those  things  that  he  felt  very 
strongly  about  and  has  made  this  a 
better  bill.  Madam  Chairman.  I  thank 
him  very  much  for  his  work. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Ms.  WOOLSEY]. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Goals  2000,  Education 
America  Act,  because  after  more  than 
a  decade  of  debate  on  education  re- 
form. Goals  2000  will  provide  a  national 
framework  to  support  education  reform 
for  States  and  local  school  districts. 
Madam  Chairman,  while  our  children 
are  growing  up  in  a  world  that  is  pro- 
foundly changed  from  the  one  their 
parents  knew,  our  education  and  social 
institutions  have  been  unable  to  meet 
the  changing  and  challenging  needs  of 
children,  their  parents,  and  their 
teachers.  Goals  2000  assists  schools  to 
develop  challenging  curriculum  and 
provides  the  incentive  to  find  ways  to 
make  sure  that  all  students  can  learn 
at  the  highest  level. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  am  particularly 
proud  that  Goals  2000  includes  plans  for 
coordinated  services  as  a  way  to  ensure 
that  all  children  come  to  school  ready 
to  learn.  As  we  look  for  the  best  ways 
to  educate  a  child,  we  must  be  thinking 
of  the  whole  child.  This  means  not  only 


having  high  education  goals  and  well- 
trained  teachers,  but  also  necessary 
and  appropriate  services  so  that  stu- 
dents can  learn. 

Madam  Chairman.  Goals  2000  brings 
together  educators,  parents,  and  com- 
munities to  give  all  of  our  students  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  fundamental 
skills  and  knowledge  they  need  to  be 
productive  and  responsible  adults. 

A  vote  for  Goals  2000  is  an  important 
investment  in  America's  future.  It's 
about  time  Madam  Chairman. 

D  1500 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Castle],  the  newest 
member  of  our  committee,  and  a 
former  Governor  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  CASTLE.  Madam  Chairman,  1 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation  Goals 
2000.  I  would,  as  the  newest  member,  a 
very  new  member,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  about  10  days  now,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  would  also 
like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  KlLDEE] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Goodling]  for  the  extraordinary 
job  which  they  have  done  on  what  was 
perceived  to  be  a  contentious  piece  of 
legislation.  But  by  listening  to  one  an- 
other and  other  Members,  they  appar- 
ently have  put  together  legislation 
which  hopefully  will  be  broadly  sup- 
ported by  all  Members  in  this  Chamber. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  1989  I  was  in- 
volved in  setting  the  original  goals, 
with  the  other  Governors  and  Presi- 
dent Bush,  in  Charlottesville.  VA,  an 
exercise  that  I  would  trade  with  none 
other  I  have  ever  had  in  public  life. 

We  put  together  a  Delaware  2000  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  Delaware  mirror- 
ing what  was  done  in  those  goals.  We 
hired  Dr.  Pat  Forgione  to  be  our  super- 
intendent in  Delaware.  He  had  been 
head  of  the  education  goals  panel  for  a 
year  when  we  hired  him.  And  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  every  sin- 
gle school  in  the  State  of  Delaware 
during  the  time  that  I  was  Governor  of 
the  State. 

From  this  I  have  learned  simple  les- 
sons that  other  people  probably  have 
known  for  some  time.  Obviously  one  is. 
that  I  have  heard  on  this  floor  already 
today,  is  that  education  is  and  should 
be  a  bottom-up  process.  It  starts  with 
the  families  and  the  informal  aspects 
of  education.  It  goes  into  the  local 
schools  at  the  elementary  level,  and  up 
through  the  schools,  to  the  local  school 
districts,  to  the  States,  and  finally  to 
"the  Federal  Government,  which  indeed 
does  have  a  role. 

But  the  Federal  Government  role,  al- 
though it  should  not  be.  in  my  view. 
the  major  role  in  education,  can  be  a 
very  impnjrtant  role,  because  it  does 
have  a  national  impact.  I  believe  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  to  set  voluntary  goals  and  measure 
progress  towards  achieving  these  goals. 


However,  we  must  give  the  States  and 
the  local  school  districts  the  flexibility 
and  creativity  to  take  some  risks  in 
setting  learning  standards  and  develop- 
ing innovative  programs  to  meet  these 
standards. 

As  Delaware's  school  superintendent 
said  so  concisely,  if  schools  are  fearful 
of  audits,  you  will  get  mediocrity. 

This  bill  sets  goals,  provides  some 
means  to  help  achieve  them,  and  allows 
the  local  schools  to  construct  programs 
to  make  it  happen. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  and  I  encourage  support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gene  Green]. 

Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  1804.  Goals  2000:  the  Educate 
America  Act.  By  passing  this  legisla- 
tion we  will  finally  put  in  place  a  na- 
tional education  strategy  with  clearly 
defined  goals  and  funds  for  true  edu- 
cation reform. 

This  bill  will  set  the  stage  for  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  next  year 
which  will  mean  that  the  bottom-up  re- 
forms contained  within  this  bill  will 
help  revolutionize  the  way  the  Federal 
Government  provides  for  the  education 
of  our  Nation's  children. 

The  members  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  have  worked 
closely  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  address  concerns  that  have 
been  raised  about  this  bill.  Contrary  to 
what  you  may  have  heard,  no  State 
will  have  to  comply  with  a  laundry  list 
of  requirements  in  order  to  participate 
in  this  program. 

Any  of  you  who  have  ever  felt  frus- 
trated with  our  ability  to  inspire  edu- 
cation reform  have  an  opportunity  here 
today  to  move  us  in  the  right  direction 
by  voting  for  this  bill.  This  bill  will  in- 
spire true  reform  because  it  is  designed 
to  reach  the  classroom  level.  Every 
time  a  teacher  tries  a  new  approach  to 
reach  a  student,  that  is  true  education 
reform.  This  bill  will  allow  teachers 
and  schools  to  have  the  freedom  to  try 
new  approaches  without  drowning  in 
paperwork. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  have  an  excel- 
lent example  in  my  own  district.  Trav- 
is Elementary  School  in  the  Houston 
Independent  School  District  has  par- 
ents seeking  admission  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  teachers  have  the  freedom 
currently  to  be  able  to  try  different 
methods  to  educate  these  elementary 
schoolchildren,  and  it  is  working.  It  is 
working  today  in  Houston,  and  will 
work  today  all  across  the  country,  if 
we  just  let  the  teachers  teach. 

Goals  2000  is  by  no  means  business  as 
usual.  The  goals  in  this  bill  are 
amitious  and  it  will  be  an  extreme 
challenge  to  meet  them.  However,  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  all  students 
can  achieve  high  standards  if  they  are 
provided  the  means  to  do  so.  This  bill 


is  a  good  first  step  in  providing  those 
means  and  I  urge  my  fellow  Members 
to  support  passage  of  H.R.  1804. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Becerra]. 

Mr.  BECERRA.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
too  rise  in  support  of  Goals  2000.  the 
Educate  America  Act.  Before  I  do  that. 
I  want  to  make  sure  I  acknowledge  the 
efforts  of  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee],  and  also 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford],  for  their  great  efforts  to  make 
sure  that  this  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
make  sure  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  doing  their  job  to  edu- 
cate America's  children. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  week,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  an  important  step 
toward  revitalizing  America's  schools 
and  challenging  all  children— including 
the  poor,  disadvantaged,  and  limited- 
English  proficient — to  succeed  in  edu- 
cation. 

For  too  long,  many  of  our  public 
schools  have  taught  our  most  at-risk 
students  only  the  bare  minimum.  This 
focus  on  basic  skills  has  driven  class- 
room curriculum  to  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator.  Archaic  multiple 
choice  tests  have  branded  children  as 
failures  instead  of  serving  as  appro- 
priate tools  to  measure  success.  Teach- 
ers have  given  up  fighting  the  bureau- 
cratic redtape.  School  violence,  drop- 
out, and  illiteracy  statistics  grow  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

How  do  we  battle  this  disturbing 
trend  in  our  young  people?  What  can 
we  do  to  assure  that  America  will  re- 
main competitive  beyond  the  year  2000? 
How  do  we  turn  this  lost  generation 
around?  We  can  solve  these  problems 
by  giving  our  children  the  opportunity 
to  meet  the  challenging  high  edu- 
cational standards  we  know  their 
young,  inquisitive  minds  can  achieve. 
We  must  demand  high  standards  from 
all  our  children,  but  especially  the 
poor,  disadvantaged,  and  limited-Eng- 
lish proficient. 

H.R.  1804.  the  Goals  2000.  Educate 
America  Act,  will  make  reform  of  the 
education  system  a  national  priority. 

Through  providing  States  the  tools 
they  need  to  advance  their  own  school 
reform  initiatives,  we  will  bring  focus 
back  to  the  fragmented  and 
categoricalized  American  public  edu- 
cation system. 

By  encouraging  States  to  voluntarily 
adopt  challenging  curriculum  and  high 
standards,  all  children  will  be  given  the 
chance  to  move  beyond  basic  skills  to 
higher  order  learning— from  addition 
and  subtraction  to  calculus  and  phys- 
ics. 

Through  encouraging  schools  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  providing  the  tools — 
the  opportunity  to  learn — that  all  chil- 
dren need  to  succeed.  Goals  2000  will 
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give  America's  children  a  chance  to 
measure  up  to  tough  performance 
standards. 

No  longer  will  children  be  held  to 
lower  standards  just  because  they  come 
from  diverse  beuikgrounds.  have  com- 
plicated problems  or  need  a  little  extra 
help.  This  national  school  reform  ini- 
tiative will  give  every  child  a  chance. 
Whether  they  are  native  American 
children  in  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
school  in  the  rural  areas  of  Arizona  or 
inner-city  youth  in  a  chapter  1  pro- 
gram in  Los  Angeles,  Goals  2000  leaves 
no  one  behind;  it  treats  no  one  sepa- 
rately and  all  are  equal. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  1B04.  the  Goals 
2000.  Educate  America  Act.  will  show 
that  we  in  Congress  believe  school  re- 
form should  be  a  national  priority.  It 
will  show  that  you  too  believe  that  all 
children  can  and  will  succeed  if  given  a 
chance  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  consider  this  bill  not  as  some- 
thing that  will  tax  our  local  schools, 
but  as  something  that  we  are  doing  to 
voluntarily  help  the  local  governments 
do  the  best  job  they  can  in  educating 
our  children.  I  urge  an  aye  vote  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr  KuNK). 

Mr.  KLINK.  Madam  Chairman,  I  also 
add  my  congratulations  to  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Becerra]  and  others  who  have  con- 
gratulated the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  KiLDEE)  on  his  fine  work  on 
the  bill,  and  also  the  full  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford). 


prove  voluntary  national  content  and 
student  performance  standards.  It  es- 
tablishes a  National  Education  Stand- 
ards and  Improvement  Council  to  help 
develop  and  certify  voluntary  national 
standards  as  well  as  the  same  stand- 
ards submitted  by  states. 

The  Educate  America  Act  provides 
for  grants  to  State  and  local  education 
agencies  to  develop  new  assessment 
systems.  State  improvement  plans,  and 
the  implementation  of  school  reforms. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
National  Skills  Standards  Board  to 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  developing  a  na- 
tional system  of  voluntary  occupa- 
tional standards  and  certification.  The 
skills  standards  section  of  Goals  2000 
will  provide  a  benchmark  for  workers 
and  give  them  the  portable  skills  and 
credentials  that  are  critical  in  our 
economy. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  worked 
out  amendments  to  modify  the  impact 
of  the  bills  opportunity  to  learn  stand- 
ards in  response  to  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  States. 

The  amendments  clarify  that  no 
State  would  be  required  to  have  any 
standards  or  assessments  certified  or 
to  participate  in  the  bill's  school  re- 
form program  in  order  to  receive  fund- 
ing under  any  other  education  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Penn- 
sylvania Secretary  of  Education  Don- 
ald Carroll,  which  says  that  these 
changes  address  his  concerns. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  legislation, 
when  combined  with  the  School-to- 
Work  Transition  Act  that  the  commit- 
tee is  currently  working  on,  will  help 
make  the  United  States  economically 


Madam  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of    competitive   into   the   next  century.   I 
this  legislation.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of    the    Goals   2000.    Educate    America 
Act. 


This  legislation  will  help  make  the 
United  States  competitive  in  the  glob- 
al economy  of  today  and  into  the  21st 
century.  Goals  2000  will  encourage  and 
support  States  and  local  communities 
to  reinvent  our  education  system  so 
that  all  American  students  can  achieve 
internationally  competitive  standards. 

The  bill  establishes  national  edu- 
cation goals  for  the  United  States  to 
achieve  by  the  year  2000.  These  goals 
will  be  the  first  step  toward  increased 
economic  competitiveness. 

All  our  children  starting  school  will 
be  ready  to  learn.  Our  high  schools  will 
graduate  at  least  90  percent  of  their 
students,  and  those  students  will  have 
command  of  the  basic  subjects. 

Teachers  will  be  well  trained  and 
have  continued  development  opportu- 
nities. In  math  and  science  American 
students  will  be  first  in  the  world. 

Every  adult  will  be  literate  and  able 
to  compete.  Finally,  our  schools  will  be 
safe,  disciplined  and  drug-free. 

The  bill  establishes  a  national  edu- 
cation goals  panel  to  monitor  progress 
toward  the  goals  and  review  and  ap- 


urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
D  1510 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Roemer]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Madam  Chairman. 
Marian  Wright  Edelman.  in  her  new 
book,  said  that  "It  takes  an  entire  vil- 
lage to  educate  a  child   " 

Madam  Chairman,  our  Nations  edu- 
cation bills  have  been  neglected  for  far 
too  long  and  our  Nation's  children  are 
now  faced  with  past  due  notices.  We 
have  left  many  of  our  children  far  too 
ill-equipped  to  pay  these  long  overdue 
obligations. 

Many  of  our  schools  still  use  the 
same  methods  and  lessons  that  I  was 
taught  nearly  20  years  ago.  And  those 
schools  that  have  developed  challeng- 
ing and  innovative  programs  to  teach 
students  the  subjects  and  knowledge 
they  need  to  know  in  order  to  excel  in 
our  increasingly  global  and  high-tech- 
nology world  have  done  so  with  little 
encouragement,  or  assistance,  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  bill  changes  all  of  that. 

With  Goals  2000  we  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity    to    dramatically     reform    our 
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schools  by  establishing  high  academic 
and  occupational  standards,  and  pro- 
viding support  to  States  and  commu- 
nities to  help  them  reach  these  stand- 
ards. 

Education  reform  is  not  a  new  en- 
deavor for  States.  Many  States  are  well 
on  their  way  to  formulating  State  edu- 
cation improvement  programs.  What's 
new  is  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  provide  the  support  staff  to 
assist  States  to  make  sure  their  reform 
endeavors  succeed. 

Under  H.R.  1804,  voluntary  national 
standards  would  be  developed  and  made 
available  to  States  to  be  used  as  mod- 
els in  developing  or  modifying  their 
academic  standards.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides Federal  funds  in  the  way  of 
grants  to  States  to  assist  them  develop 
and  implement  the  improvement  plans 
many  of  them  are  undertaking  right 
now. 

Recognizing  the  unique  successes 
that  local  reform  initiatives  have 
shown,  a  portion  of  these  Federal  funds 
would  be  directed  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  encourage  local  participation 
in  the  school  reform  efforts. 

Most  importantly,  Goals  2000  empha- 
sizes teacher  training  and  encourages— 
through  Federal  grant  programs— on- 
going professional  development  to  bet- 
ter enable  our  educators  to  teach  chal- 
lenging, and  certainly  ever-changing, 
curriculum,  and  to  meet  the  new  pro- 
fessional development  goal  that  was 
added  to  the  bill  during  committee 
consideration. 

Contrary  to  what  you  will  hear  on 
the  floor  today,  this  bill  makes  a  posi- 
tive difference  to  our  Nation's  children. 
To  oppose  this  bill  is  to  assert  that 
State  and  localities  can  go  it  alone 
when  they  wish  to  improve  education. 
When  I  visit  schools  where  clean  walls 
and  complete  textbooks  are  hard  to 
come  by.  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  do  better  if 
States  and  localities  are  to  succeed  in 
teaching  our  children  the  know-how  to 
pay  off  the  debt  we  have  left  them. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  and  30  seconds  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Arizona  [Ms.  Eng- 
lish). 

Ms.  ENGLISH  of  Arizona.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me  and  for  his  leader- 
ship on  the  issue  of  school  reform.  I 
rise  today  to  let  my  colleagues  know 
that  I  support  Goals  2000  because  the 
result  will  be  high  standards  and  op- 
portunity for  all  children. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  an  important  step  toward  revital- 
izing America's  schools  and  challeng- 
ing all  children— including  the  poor, 
disadvantaged,  and  limited-English 
proficient — to  succeed  in  education. 

For  too  long,  many  of  our  public 
schools  have  taught  our  most  at-risk 
students  only  the  bare  minimum.  This 
focus  on  basic  skills  has  driven  class- 
room curriculum  to  the  lowest  com- 
mon    denominator.     School     violence. 
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dropout,  and  illiteracy  statistics  grow 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

How  do  we  battle  this  disturbing 
trend  in  our  young  people?  What  can 
we  do  to  assure  that  America  will  re- 
main competitive  beyond  the  year  2000? 

How  do  we  turn  this  lost  generation 
around? 

We  can  solve  all  these  problems  by 
giving  our  children  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  challenging  high  educational 
standards  we  know  their  young,  inquis- 
itive minds  can  achieve. 

We  must  demand  high  standards  from 
all  our  children,  but  especially  the 
poor,  disadvantaged  and  limited-Eng- 
lish proficient.  H.R.  1804.  the  Goals 
2000.  Educate  America  Act,  will  make 
reform  of  the  education  system  a  na- 
tional priority. 

Through  providing  States  the  tools 
they  need  to  advance  their  own  school 
reform  initiatives,  we  will  bring  focus 
back  to  the  fragmented  and 
categoricalized  American  public  edu- 
cation system. 

By  encouraging  States  to  voluntarily 
adopt  challenging  curriculum  and  high 
standards,  all  children  will  be  given  the 
chance  to  move  beyond  basic  skills  to 
higher  order  learning — from  addition 
and  subtraction  to  calculus  and  phys- 
ics. 

Through  encouraging  schools  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  providing  the  tools — 
the  opportunity  to  learn— that  all  chil- 
dren need  to  succeed,  Goals  2000  will 
give  America's  children  a  chance  to 
measure  up  to  tough  performance 
standards. 

No  longer  will  children  be  held  to 
lower  standards  just  because  they  come 
from  diverse  backgrounds,  have  com- 
plicated problems  or  need  a  little  extra 
help. 

This  national  school  reform  initia- 
tive will  give  every  child  a  chance. 

Whether  they  are  native  American 
children  in  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
school  in  the  rural  areas  of  Arizona  or 
innercity  youth  in  a  chapter  1  program 
in  Los  Angeles,  Goals  2000  leaves  no 
one  behind;  it  treats  no  one  separately 
and  all  are  eqmal. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  the  H.R.  1804.  the 
Goals  2000,  Educate  America  Act,  will 
show  that  you  too  believe  a  school  re- 
form should  be  a  national  priority.  It 
will  show  that  you  too  believe  that  all 
chil'dren  can  and  will  succeed  if  given  a 
chance  to  meet  the  challenge. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes" 
on  H.R.  1804. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hefley]. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  with  one  thing  that  evi- 
dently is  going  to  be  done  in  this  bill. 
It  is  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling)  on 
the  mandates. 

I  think  that  is  extremely  important. 
because  this  bill  has  the  potential  of 
creating  a  nightmare  of  mandated,  un- 
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funded  kind  of  requirements  on  local 
districts. 

I  still  worry  about  this,  because  of 
our  experience  when  we  put  a  similar 
kind  of  amendment  in  the  national 
service  bill.  And  it  went  out  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  an 
agreement  with  the  other  side  that  we 
would  have  that  in  the  bill.  Yet,  when 
it  came  time  for  the  conference  com- 
mittee, that  was  immediately  stripped 
out  without  any  regard  to  the  will  of 
the  House  and  without  any  defense  of 
it  before  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  Members 
go  as  our  conferees,  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility. If  they  have  a  sense  of  in- 
tegrity about  their  responsibility,  they 
need  to  go  and  fight  for  the  will  of  the 
House,  even  if  we  have  to  give  up  and 
compromise  on  some  of  these  things. 
So  watch  that  as  we  go  to  conference 
committee. 

But  I  think  it  is  very  important,  be- 
cause I  think  many  school  districts 
will  not  participate  in  this  bill,  in  this 
Education  2000.  I  am  afraid  that  what 
is  going  to  happen  is  that  we  are  going 
to  say,  they  did  not  participate,  but  we 
know  best  and  so  no  longer  is  it  going 
to  be  voluntary.  It  is  going  to  be  man- 
datory. Now  we  are  going  to  make 
them  do  it. 

So  I  think  that  concept  of  no  un- 
funded mandated  requirements  stay  in 
there. 

I  am  disappointed  in  the  way  choice 
has  been  handled  in  this  bill.  In  the 
original  Education  2000,  choice  was  a 
very  prominent  part  of  that  whole  bill. 
As  I  understand  it,  this  bill  has  some 
elements  of  choice  within  the  public 
school  sector.  But  no  private  or  paro- 
chial choice,  that  they  were  not  saying 
that  part  of  reform  should  be  to  let  the 
American  people,  the  American  parent 
decide  where  is  best  for  their  child  to 
go  to  school,  as  Bill  and  Hillary  Clin- 
ton did.  Wealthy  parents  have  the  op- 
portunity of  making  those  kinds  of 
choices,  but  poor  and  middle  class  par- 
ents, most  of  the  time,  do  not.  Yet,  we 
have  buckled  under  to  the  NEA,  I  be- 
lieve, in  this  bill  and  said,  "If  you  don't 
like  that  idea,  we  simply  won't  push 
that  as  public  policy." 

One  of  the  arguments  is,  that  is  pub- 
lic money.  Nonsense.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  public  money.  That  is  people's 
money  that  we  are  taking  from  them, 
and  we  ought  to  give  them  a  choice  of 
how  that  is  spent. 

Then  we  talk  about  reform.  I  truly 
hope  that  this  is  a  reform  bill.  I  have 
some  question  about  it,  however,  as  to 
how  much  reform  is  actually  here.  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  set  up  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  establish  goals  and  tar- 
gets and  guidance  and  help  for  the  pub- 
lic school  districts  to  set  these  stand- 
ards. And  it  seems  to  me  what  we  are 
saying  to  our  local  school  districts  and 
to  our  States  is  that,  yes,  "You  don't 
know  how  to  do  it  and  we  are  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  we  are  here 
to  help  you." 


Once  again,  we  know  what  is  beet. 
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Again,  we  are  not  going  to  mandate 
it.  but  we  are  going  to  suggest  it.  Once 
again,  we  may  decide  we  need  to  man- 
date it.  I  think  we  need  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  that. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  trom 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Olver]. 

Mr.  OLVER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  1804.  the  Goals  2000. 
Educate  America  Act.  This  bill  codifies 
the  national  education  goals  and  takes 
the  first  step  toward  making  them  a 
reality.  These  goals  are  vitally  impor- 
tant to  our  children's  future,  and  our 
Nation's  future. 

Last  winter  I  held  20  town  meetings 
to  discuss  the  goals,  and  education  re- 
form as  a  whole.  I  asked  participants 
at  my  town  meetings  to  rank  the  im- 
portance of  each  goal.  Goal  No.  7,  to  rid 
every  school  of  violence  and  drugs  and 
provide  a  disciplined  environment  for 
learning,  was  ranked  highest  even  in 
rural  parts  of  my  district. 

It  was  sad  to  hear  such  strong  con- 
cerns about  violence  and  easy  access  to 
drugs  in  schools  throughout  my  dis- 
trict. North  Adams — developing  a  pro- 
gram for  violence  prevention.  Hol- 
yoke — with  a  system  of  ID  cards  to 
keep  drug  dealers  and  other  unwanted 
visitors  out  of  the  schools.  Fitchburg— 
incorporating  violence  prevention  in 
its  curriculum.  But  a  safer  school  envi- 
ronment will  let  us  focus  on  learning 
and  teaching  and  improved  curricula, 
and  creative  thinking. 

These  education  goals  set  bench- 
marks. But  we  must  recognize  that  it 
will  be  an  empty  exercise  unless  we 
commit  dollars  along  with  our  creativ- 
ity and  determination.  I  urge  passage 
of  this  bill  as  the  first  step  in  giving 
our  students  the  high-caliber  schools 
they  deserve. 

Mr.  KELDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1804, 
the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  o* 
1993. 

President  Clinton,  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation Riley,  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
Reich  have  proposed  this  legislation, 
which  would  make  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  partner  in  reforming  education 
and  help  develop  occupational  skill 
standards. 

Goals  2000  builds  on  the  work  of  the 
last  few  years  to  develop  voluntary  na- 
tional academic  standards,  and  it  en- 
courages the  development  of  voluntary 
national  opp)ortunity-to-leam  stand- 
ards. These  standards  will  be  models 
for  the  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts, but  will  not  in  any  way  be  im- 
posed on  them. 
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Under  H.R.  1804,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  provide  States  and  school 
districts  with  funds  to  assist  them  in 
establishing  their  own  high  academic 
and  performance  standards  that  all 
children  should  achieve.  In  addition. 
States  would  establish  their  own  op- 
portunity-to-leam  standards,  outlining 
what  factors  need  to  be  present  in  a 
school  to  enable  students  to  achieve 
the  State's  academic  standards.  States 
also  would  develop  assessments  of  stu- 
dent progress  toward  achieving  the 
State  standards.  States  may  use  the 
model  national  standards  or  develop 
their  own. 

Most  of  the  $427  million  authoriza- 
tion provided  by  the  bill  would  be  al- 
lotted to  States  and  school  districts  to 
carry  out  these  activities.  Over  the  life 
of  the  bill,  nearly  all  of  the  funds 
would  have  to  be  used  to  improve  indi- 
vidual schools. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  would  be 
authorized  to  waive  Federal  statutory 
and  regulatory  requirements  that 
States  and  school  districts  identify  as 
impeding  reform.  In  exchange  for  this 
increased  flexibility.  States  and  school 
districts  must  demonstrate  improved 
student  achievement. 

H.R.  1804  would  codify  the  six  na- 
tional education  goals,  establish  the 
national  education  goals  panel,  and 
create  a  new  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council  to 
certify  State  standards  and  assess- 
ments. 

In  the  labor  arena.  Goals  2000  would 
create  a  National  Skill  Standards 
Board  to  bring  together  representa- 
tives of  business,  labor,  education,  and 
other  stakeholders  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment and  adoption  of  voluntary 
national  skill  standards.  Those  stand- 
ards could  be  used  by  industry,  employ- 
ers, labor  organizations,  and  workers 
to  increase  productivity,  economic 
growth,  and  American  economic  com- 
petitiveness. 

President  Clinton  and  Secretary 
Riley  believe  that  this  legislation  bill 
is  necessary  to  establish  the  frame- 
work for  the  reauthorization  of  our 
other  education  laws.  Our  work  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  well 
under  way  in  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Paissage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  help  us  make  programs  such 
as  chapter  1  even  more  successful. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  of  1993. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling]  for  the  purposes  of  a  colloquy. 

Mr  GOODLING  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
get  the  gentleman  to  respond  to  a  con- 
cern that  I  have  on  page  50  in  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  report 
language,  which  appears  to  place  cer- 


tain unequivocal  mandates  on  the 
board  concerning  evaluations  of  assess- 
ments or  assessment  systems.  It  seems 
to  be  a  bit  of  a  straitjacket. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  could  we 
agree  that  this  language  allows  the 
Board  to  exercise  discretion  in  deter- 
mining how  and  on  what  basis  assess- 
ment procedures  or  systems  should  be 
evaluated?  I  am  talking  about  the  last 
sentence  on  page  50. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  would  answer  the  gen- 
tleman yes.  Of  course,  that  discretion 
would  have  to  be  exercised,  however,  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  Federal  civil 
rights  laws,  as  the  bill  provides  else- 
where. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlemen  for  his  under- 
standing. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  would  inquire 
how  much  time  we  have  remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mrs.  Clayton).  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GooDLLNO]  has  18  minutes  remaining. 
The  gentleman  has  not  used  all  his 
time.  The  Chair  would  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  does  not  have  to  use  it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that.  Madam  Chairman. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Engel). 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Madam  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  1804.  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act.  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant legislation  and  oppose  any  weak- 
ening amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to,  at  the 
outset,  commend  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee],  and  also  Edu- 
cation Secretary  Riley,  for  working  so 
closely  with  our  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  in  crafting  this  very 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

Madam  Chairman,  according  to  a 
GAO  report  which  was  released  on  May 
4,  1993,  many  of  our  schools  have  made 
little  progress  in  education  reform  over 
the  past  decade.  Twenty  years  of  data 
from  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress  have  shown  that  our 
present  education  performance  is  low 
and  not  improving  very  much.  As  a 
former  teacher  and  guidance  counselor 
in  the  New  York  City  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  the  father  of  two,  and  soon  to 
be  three,  children,  I  have  seen  first 
hand  how  our  Nation  is  failing  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  children.  Erratic  lead- 
ership efforts,  diminishing  financial  re- 
sources, inadequate  coordination  ef- 
forts, and  insufficient  information 
sources  have  resulted  in  sporadic  and 
somewhat  isolated  educational  im- 
provements. It  is  time  to  take  a 
comrehensive  approach,  which  is  what 
this  legislation  does.  We  can  no  longer 
continue  business  as  usual. 

H.R.  1804  is  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
provide  a  national  framework  for  edu- 
cational reform.  The  legislation  is  de- 
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signed  to  promote  research,  consensus 
building,  and  systemic  changes  which 
are  needed  to  ensure  equitable  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  high  levels 
of  achievement  for  all  American  stu- 
dents. H.R.  1804  will  encourage  locally- 
based  reform  efforts  and  increase  flexi- 
bility, while  holding  States  and  local- 
ities accountable  for  their  actions. 

Certainly,  high  standards  for  all  chil- 
dren, professional  development,  paren- 
tal and  community  involvement,  and 
expanded  flexibility  based  on  increased 
accountability  are  appropriate  and 
necessary  reform  components  upon 
which  to  build.  Therefore,  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  take  this  time, 
hoping  there  may  be  some  others  that 
may  be  watching  back  in  their  offices 
at  this  particular  time  that  may  not 
have  heard  me  indicate  what  is  not  in 
this  bill.  I  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, for  members  to  have  this  infor- 
mation because  this  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent bill  than  when  it  left  committee, 
and  when  it  left  committee  it  had  no 
Republican  support. 

Madam  Chairman,  what  is  not  in  this 
bill:  race-norming  is  not  in  the  bill.  I 
would  suggest  that  my  colleagues  look 
at  page  123  of  House  Resolution  3210  to 
see  that  for  themselves  what  is  in  the 
present  legislation,  not  what  may  have 
come  from  committee.  In  the  form  of 
House  Resolution  1804. 

With  my  amendment,  and  I  guess  at 
this  point.  Madam  Chairman.  I  might 
ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Kildee]. 

Since  the  gentleman  just  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Heflin] 
say  he  saw  this  trick  played  before 
where  we  accepted  something  here  and 
then  went  to  conference  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  not  going  to  remain  in.  in 
conference.  I  guess  my  question  to  the 
gentleman  would  be.  will  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  chairman  support  me 
in  the  conference  comniittee  when  it 
comes  to  my  amendment  in  relation- 
ship to  this  legislation? 

D  1530 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  been  to 
many  conferences  with  me  over  the 
last  20  years,  and  he  knows  the  way  I 
operate  in  conference  better  than  any- 
body else.  And  I  have  never  been  shy 
about  protecting  the  House  position  on 
anything.  Our  track  record  indicates 
the  last  time  we  made  a  cumulative 
score  that  we  get  seven  rescissions 
from  the  Senate  for  every  one  that  we 
give.  That  is  no  guarantee  that  this 
will  not  be  the  one,  but  at  a  ratio  of  7 
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to  1  by  which  we  sustain  the  House  po- 
sition on  these,  and  particularly  when 
it  is  a  member  of  our  committee  that 
presents  the  amendment,  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  uphold  the  gentleman's 
position,  should  it  be  adopted  here 
today. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  that  assurance. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  if  I 
may  add  to  that,  I  also  would  join  not 
only  in  defending  it  procedurally,  but 
defending  it  philosophically. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  sub- 
committee chairman  also. 

Again,  race  norming  is  not  part  of 
this  bill.  Page  123  will  tell  Members 
that.  Unfunded  mandates  and  Federal 
takeover  in  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tems will  not  happen  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation  with  my  amendment.  Fam- 
ily planning  and  reproductive  health 
services  are  not  a  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion. There  is  report  language  which 
spells  this  out.  The  Buckley  amend- 
ment in  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  [GEPA]  with  the  Hatch 
amendment  to  the  Buckley  amendment 
in  GEPA  protect  the  privacy  of  student 
records  and  also  protects  parental  con- 
sent in  relationship  to  psychological 
testing,  et  cetera. 

Again  I  just  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  even  though  we  were  unit- 
ed in  opposition  to  the  bill  that  left 
committee,  many  of  us  now  support 
the  bill  as  it  has  been  dramatically  im- 
proved since  that  time.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  give  an  A  to  Chairman  Ford  and 
an  A  to  Chairman  Kildee  for  helping 
to  make  this  a  bipartisan  bill.  I  give  an 
A-plus  to  Secretary  Riley  for  his  ef- 
forts, and  an  A-plus  to  the  staffs  on 
both  sides.  I  am  always  fearful  that  I 
will  forget  one  name,  so  I  will  not 
name  them  all.  All  those  who  are  now 
beaming  are  those  to  whom  I  am  refer- 
ring. 

Between  the  time  this  bill  left  com- 
mittee and  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  it  became  a  truly  great  effort  of 
cooperation  and  togetherness  and  bi- 
partisanship. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
has  truly  been  a  bipartisan  bill.  It  has 
not  been  a  short  road;  it  has  been  a 
long  road,  but  a  very  productive  road. 
And  I  think  between  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  and 
myself,  we  have  described  what  is  in 
the  bill  and  what  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1804.  Goals  2000:  Edu- 
cate America  Act,  the  bill  that  will  make  the 
difference  in  the  future  of  American  education. 
With  Its  emphasis  on  results  and  flexibility,  in- 
stead of  processes  and  procedures.  H  R  1804 
represents  a  major  change  in  our  approach  to- 
wards educating  our  children. 


This  txll  gives  us  the  framework  we  need  for 
the  educational  reform  that  is  so  long  overdue 
in  this  country.  It  takes  the  seven  National 
Education  Goals  for  the  year  2000  that  the 
President  and  Governors  agreed  to  back  in 
1990,  expands  upon  them,  and  estaWishes 
them  in  law.  These  goals  include  having  every 
child  start  school  ready  to  learn;  increasing 
our  high  school  graduation  rate  to  at  least  90 
percent;  ensunng  that  all  of  our  children  leave 
grades  4,  8,  and  12  with  demonstrated  com- 
petency in  challenging  subjects,  such  as  math- 
ematics, science,  and  foreign  languages;  en- 
suring that  teachers  have  access  to  the  pro- 
grams they  need  for  their  continued  profes- 
sk)nal  development;  making  our  students  the 
first  in  the  world  in  mathematics  and  science; 
and  making  every  one  of  our  schools  drug- 
and  violence-free. 

H.R.  1804  also  sets  national  education 
standards  for  the  knowledge  and  skills  that 
students  should  have — what  they  should  actu- 
ally be  able  to  do — in  order  to  demonstrate 
their  proficiency,  and  for  evaluating  thfe  re- 
sources that  our  educational  system  needs  in 
order  to  guarantee  that  all  of  our  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  what  they  need 
to. 

H.R.  1804  additionally  provides  States  and 
local  school  districts  with  grants  so  that  they 
can  restructure  and  improve  their  systems  to 
better  educate  their  students.  And,  to  be  sure 
that  school  distncts  get  their  fair  share  of  the 
resources  that  are  available,  dunng  the  first 
year  that  this  bill  is  law,  if  funding  permits,  75 
percent  of  any  State's  allotment  must  go  to  its 
school  districts.  In  succeeding  years,  at  least 
90  percent  of  a  State's  funding  under  H.R 
1804  must  flow  to  its  districts. 

So  that  States  and  local  governments  do 
not  get  bogged  down  in  redtape,  they  may 
apply  for  waivers  from  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations. And,  lastly,  H.R.  1804  involves  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  m  a  child's  edu- 
cation— his  or  her  parents — by  funding  grants 
that  support  training  and  providing  information 
to  parents  and  others  in  order  to  promote 
more  effective  working  relationships  between 
educators  and  parents  in  meeting  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  their  children. 

America's  economic  health  depends  on  our 
ability  to  adequately  educate  our  children,  and 
we  have  always  relied  on  our  public  education 
system  to  prepare  them  for  the  future.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  place  that  kind  of  trust  in 
the  system — as  we  should — we  cannot  shirk 
our  responsibility  to  support  it  with  the  re- 
sources that  It  takes  to  do  the  job.  H.R.  1804 
is  the  first  step  we  need  to  take  if  we  are  to 
change  the  face  of  the  American  education 
system.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  giving  our 
educational  system  the  stimulus  it  needs  for 
the  changes  that  must  be  made  if  we  are  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  for  all  Amer- 
ican students. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  nse  in  support  of  H.R.  1804.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
blue  ribbon  commission  that  first  focused  on 
the  important  idea  embodied  in  this  bill:  that 
the  majority  of  workers  and  students  who  are 
not  college-bound  are,  by  and  large,  those  on 
whom  our  productivity  rises  and  falls. 

The  National  Skills  Standards  Board  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  1804  is  a  crucial  addition  be- 


cause it  insures  that  structural  inequalities,  in- 
ckiding  those  that  flow  from  factors  such  as 
race  and  sex,  do  not  sabotage  the  plan.  By 
the  year  2000,  29  percent  of  all  new  workers 
will  be  people  of  color  and  66  percent  of  them 
will  be  women.  It  would  be  counterproductive 
to  adopt  skills  standards  that  thoughtlessly 
and  unfairty  treat  workers  who  traditionally 
have  been  victims  of  employment  discnmina- 
tion  and  the  much  larger  number  who  bnng 
vanous  disadvantages  with  them  when  they 
come  to  school. 

We  must  not  avoid  the  demonstrable  need 
to  move  to  national  standards  to  ensure  that 
workers  are  equipped  with  the  cognitive  skills 
necessary  to  compete  today  m  a  work  place 
that  encompasses  the  entire  worid.  The  Goals 
2000  approach  comes  late,  but  hopefully  not 
too  late  to  do  what  the  many  piecemeal  at- 
tempts have  failed  to  do — set  national  stand- 
ards and  then  take  the  necessary  step  to  help 
ensure  that  children  and  workers  reach  them, 
regardless  of  their  background  and  without 
discrimination. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Madam  Chairman,  I  hse  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  1804,  the  Goals  2000:  Edu- 
cate America  Act.  I  commend  President  Clin- 
ton for  developing  this  visionary  education 
measure.  I  also  commend  Chairman  Ford 
and  Chairman  Kildee  for  their  work  in  advanc- 
ing H.R.  1804  through  Congress. 

I  support  H.R.  1804  because  it  makes 
school  reform  a  national  pnonty.  H.R.  1804 
authonzes  funds  for  States  and  local  school 
districts  to  create  or  continue  systemic  edu- 
cation reforms.  The  purposes  of  Goals  2000 
are  clear — to  fundamentally  improve  teaching 
and  learning  in  our  public  schools.  H.R.  1804 
would  codify  the  National  Education  Goals 
which  were  adopted  4  years  ago  by  the  coun- 
try's Governors.  It  would  increase  our  exp)ecta- 
tions  of  students  and  teachers  alike.  Goals 
2000  would  establish  high  standards  for  stu- 
dents, equip  teachers  with  new  training  oppor- 
tunities, and  make  schools  safe  and  drug  free. 

A  significant  feature  of  Goals  2000  is  that  it 
recognizes  the  need  for  and  the  benefit  of  a 
bottom-up  approach  to  reform.  National  edu- 
cation reform  of  this  magnitude  must  include 
the  expenences,  the  input,  and  the  particip>a- 
tion  of  parents,  localities,  and  States.  Many 
school  districts  and  States  have  already  begun 
to  reform  their  education  systems.  Goals  2000 
makes  the  Federal  Government  a  partner  with 
parents,  communities,  and  individual  schools 
in  that  effort. 

The  objectives  of  H.R.  1804  are  ambitious 
and  important:  By  the  year  2000,  the  high 
school  graduation  rate  should  increase  to  at 
least  90  percent,  American  students  should  be 
the  first  in  the  worid  in  science  and  math,  and 
every  American  adult  should  enjoy  functional 
literacy.  I  agree  with  the  administration  that  we 
must  set  these  goals  and  we  must  back  up 
these  goals  with  the  support  necessary  to  re- 
alize them.  These  objectives  are  achievable 
with  the  cooperation  of  communities,  busi- 
nesses, and  governments  at  the  local.  State, 
and  national  levels.  I  am  pleased  to  serve  on 
the  Labor-Health  and  Human  Services-Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Appropnations 
Committee  which  will  fund  these  important  ini- 
tiatives. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  today  in  support  of  H.R.  1804  and  in 
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support  ol  impfoving  the  education  ot  our  Na- 
lions  children. 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wisconsin.  Madam  Chair- 
mart,  in  preparing  for  the  debate  on  education 
retorm.  I  wanted  to  hear  from  the  people  on 
the  front  lines  of  education.  In  August,  I  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  to  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cational professionals  in  my  distnct.  I  received 
760  responses  to  the  questionnaire  which 
asked  about  both  the  Goals  2000  legislation 
and  the  Elementary  arxl  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  will  be  help- 
ful to  Members  of  Congress  as  we  consider 
the  future  of  education  m  this  country  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  results  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  quickly  share  some  of  the 
highlights  with  my  colleagues. 

The  overnding  theme  of  the  responses  was 
that  education  professionals  are  committed  to 
education  reform.  They  clearly  want  to  be  pan 
of  the  solution,  not  pari  of  the  problem.  It  is 
obvious  to  me  that  the  people  involved  m  edu- 
cation in  the  Milwaukee  area  care  deeply 
about  children  and  the  future  of  American  edu- 
cation. 

Regarding  the  Goals  2000  legislation,  80 
percent  of  those  surveyed  t>elieve  the  Federal 
Government  shoukj  adopt  national  education 
goals. 

Stxty-two  percent  agreed  with  the  premise 
behind  the  Goals  2000  legislation  that  by  de- 
vetoping  more  challenging  expectations,  we 
will  see  an  overall  increase  in  student  achieve- 
ment. 

Sixty-eight  percent  said  they  would  be  will- 
ing or  very  willing  to  promote  and  support 
Goals  2000  and  related  programs.  Less  than 
1  percent  said  they  were  opposed  or  strongly 
opposed  to  p)romoting  and  supporting  the  pro- 
grams. 

Many  respondents  stressed  the  need  for 
greater  parental  involvement  in  education  and 
expressed  their  hope  that  more  people  would 
support,  value,  arvj  respect  teachers. 

The  results  of  my  education  questionnaire 
show  that  we  have  a  real  opportunity  to  work 
with  education  professionals  to  enact  edu- 
cation reforms.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
be  listening  to  the  concerns  of  educators  so 
that  we  can  create  the  best  educational  sys- 
tem in  the  world. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Madam  Chairman.  I  nse  m  op- 
position to  H.R.  1804.  the  Goals  2000  Edu- 
cate Amenca  Act.  While  there  is  need  lor  im- 
provement of  the  education  system  in  Amer- 
ica. I  deeply  resent  yet  another  attempt  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  dictate  to  parents  and 
local  school  boards  the  methods  for  that  re- 
form. Despite  the  thoughts  of  the  so-<:alled  ex- 
perts residing  within  the  betWvay,  I  maintain 
that  no  one  is  iDetter  qualified  to  decide  how 
best  to  educate  a  chik)  than  a  parent.  The  pro- 
ponents of  Goals  2000  emphasize  debunked 
arguments  which  mandate  spending  as  a  pan- 
acea for  tx)th  poor  test  performance  among 
students  as  well  as  for  all  other  education 
woes.  I  submit  that  before  true  education  re- 
form takes  place,  parents,  not  politicians  must 
provide  the  impetus  for  that  reform. 

As  introduced.  H.R  1804  will  not  allow  par- 
ents to  make  the  key  decisions  which  affect 
their  children's  education.  Standards  t>y  which 
chiWren  will  be  measured  are  determir>ed  at 
the  national  level  and  while  compliance  with 


these  standards  is  voluntary,  compliance  is 
mandatory  to  open  the  spigot,  allowing  the 
flood  of  Federal  funds  to  flow  to  the  local  dis- 
tricts. Furthermore,  although  this  legislation 
does  allow  lor  a  diluted  form  of  school  choice, 
the  program  expressly  prohibits  Federal  funds 
to  be  used  for  private,  home,  and  Christian 
schools. 

In  practice.  Goals  2000  has  the  potential  to 
become  a  vehicle  by  which  liljerals  will  impose 
their  enlightened  wisdom  upon  impressionable 
youth.  Out  of  this  wisdom  comes  inept  pro- 
grams such  as  outcome-based  education 
where  chikJren  are  forced  into  the  indoctnna- 
tion  of  politically  correct  ideas  and  where  the 
students'  beliefs  and  behavior  are  considered 
superior  to  their  knowledge  of  facts.  In  addi- 
tion, »»hile  school  boards  are  indispensat)le  at 
the  local  level,  a  national  school  board,  as 
called  for  m  H.R.  1804,  adds  nothing  but  an- 
other layer  of  bureaucracy  to  the  already  over- 
burdened Amencan  school  system. 

Madam  Chairman,  our  constituents  sent  us 
to  Washington  to  protect  their  interests.  Un- 
less we  allow  the  parents  to  make  the  cntical 
decisions  in  education  reform,  we  are  violating 
that  trust.  We  do  not  need  more  Federal  in- 
volvement in  education.  We  need  local/paren- 
tal control  and  school  choice  if  we  are  to  im- 
prove the  education  our  children  receive.  For 
this  reason.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  H.R.  1804. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Madam  Chairman.  I  am  a  fa- 
ther of  two  children,  one  in  the  second  grade 
and  another  at)out  to  begin  school,  so  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  this  bill.  I  strongly 
support  the  Armey  substitute  because  it  gives 
choice  to  parents,  not  a  National  School  Board 
in  Washington.  As  contained  in  H.R.  1804.  the 
National  School  Board  will  have  20  members, 
all  harxJ-picked  by  the  very  education  estab- 
lishment that  IS  failing  our  children. 

The  Armey  substitute  would  place  decision- 
making at  the  State  and  local  level.  The 
Armey  substitute  builds  on  4  years'  worth  of 
bipartisan  teamwork  between  the  National 
Governors  Association  developing  a  plan  that 
focuses  on  student  achievement,  not  Federal 
intrusion  at  the  State  level. 

This  bill,  unlike  the  Armey  substitute,  im- 
poses more  Washington-driven  redtape,  re- 
quirements, rules,  and  regulations  on  our 
States,  communities,  and  classrooms.  This  bill 
guarantees  that  those  who  have  a  say  in  edu- 
cation reform  will  be  the  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington, not  the  parents  and  teachers  in  the 
cities  ar>d  towns  of  America.  It  opts  for  top- 
down  reform  from  Washington,  not  bottom-up 
reforms  led  by  parents  and  tailored  to  local 
needs. 

The  Armey  substitute  allows  localities  to  de- 
fine "choice"  for  themselves.  They  can  include 
rxxipublic  schools  in  their  programs  if  they 
want,  but  they  are  not  required  to  do  so.  This 
substitute  will  give  parents  more  choice  of 
schools  for  their  chiWren. 

I  believe  my  wife  and  I  know  what  is  best 
for  our  two  children  and  America's  (jarents 
know  what  is  best  for  theirs.  Goals  2000  mis- 
takenly assumes  that  Federal  school  bureau- 
crats know  better  how  to  educate  my  children. 

I  don't  want  to  leave  Alicia  and  Austin's  fu- 
ture in  bureaucrats'  hands.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Armey  sub- 
stitute. 
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Mr.  BEREUTER.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
Member  nses  in  fundamental  opposition  to 
H.R.  1804. 

Because  article  X  ol  the  U.S.  Constitution 
gives  primary  responsibility  for  education  to 
the  States,  which  may  be  delegated  to  their 
political  subdivisions,  this  Member  will  always 
be  at  least  skeptical  about  any  enlargement  of 
the  Federal  role  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  and  opposed  to  Federal 
mandates  for  the  public  schools  of  our  Na- 
tion— except  to,  first,  assure  equal  access  to 
educational  opportunities  under  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution or,  second,  in  a  limited  number  of  cir- 
cumstances where  involvement  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  viewed  by  a  broad  consensus 
in  the  American  public  as  necessary  to  stimu- 
late action  by  Stales  and  school  districts  to 
meet,  on  rare  occasions,  a  limited  number  of 
extraordinarily  important  educational  objec- 
tives. 

While  there  is  value  in  having  identified  na- 
tkjnal  education  goals,  it  does  not  foltow  that 
they  must  be  federally  mandated  goals  with 
oversight  for  implementation  coming  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Continuation  of  efforts  to 
stimulate  programs  to  develop  educational 
goals  and  reform  efforts  by  States  and  local 
school  boards  is,  in  this  Member's  opinion,  the 
proper  way  to  proceed. 

Therefore.  Madam  Chairman,  this  Member 
is  for  fundamental  principles  opposed  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  Amer- 
ica Act.  The  establishment  of  important  na- 
tional goals  for  our  education  system  is  long 
overdue. 

The  Goals  2000  bill  emphasizes  results.  It  is 
a  proven  lesson  of  history  that  without  a  clear 
objective  m  mind  it  is  Impossible  to  determine 
a  course  of  action.  The  national  education 
goals  provide  the  necessary  objectives,  which 
have  not  been  in  focus  with  past  reform  ef- 
forts. 

This  legislation,  without  restricting  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  States  or  local  governments,  pro- 
vides important  guidelines  to  use  in  building  a 
stronger  foundation  for  our  education  system. 

Madam  Chairman.  If  the  needs  we  must  ad- 
dress seem  greater  today,  it  is  because  they 
clearty  are  more  significant.  In  terms  of  having 
to  reach  out  to  meet  people  where  they  are. 
not  where  some  assume  students  will  be.  our 
task  of  providing  a  quality  education  for  every 
American  has  indeed  grown.  Anyone  who  has 
experienced  our  current  system  and  cir- 
cumstance firsthand  can  testify  to  the  fact  that 
It  IS  no  longer  possible  to  approach  education 
from  a  single  monolithic  perspective,  without 
alternatives,  and  still  maintain  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  education  and  schooling  will 
reach  every  student. 

I  am  not  among  those  cynics  who  believe 
the  sky  has  fallen  upon  our  public  schools  arxJ 
that  they  are  today  beyond  repair.  'Vel,  I  read- 
ily admit  there  are  problems  too  numerous  to 
mention  here  that  have  had  a  detnmental  im- 
pact upon  the  quality  of  education  our  children 
receive.  Many  of  these  problems  are  certainly 
not  new  and  many  of  them  are  probably  not 
even  unique  to  our  country. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  vitally  important  we 
confront  the  status  quo  and  work  to  challenge 
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and  ensure  that  our  children,  all  ol  our  chil- 
dren, have  access  to  the  best  education  pos- 
sible The  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act 
represents  a  strong  first  step  m  this  effort 

As  for  my  colleagues,  those  critics  of  this 
bill,  who  favor  vouchers  as  the  panacea  for  all 
thie  ills  confronting  our  education  system,  I 
must  warn  you  that  you  have  placed  your  faith 
not  in  school  choice — but  a  Hobson's  choice 

It  sure  sounds  good  to  say  that  providing 
vouchers  for  low-  and  middle-income  families 
will  guarantee  them  a  "real  choice  "  But  the 
truth  IS  that  there  is  no  requirement  that  pri- 
vate schools  must  accept  any  student  who  ap- 
plies for  entry,  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
gender,  or  ability.  Moreover,  the  vouchers 
families  would  receive  will  only  be  worth  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  tuition  at  most  private 
schools.  Yet,  this  is  what  constitutes  choice  in 
the  mind  of  many  ol  my  colleagues.  Some 
choice. 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  anyone  who  takes  a 
close  look  that  the  "school  choice "  proposal 
we  are  presented  with  today  will  not  deliver 
the  alternatives  to  families  that  its  proponents 
suggest  and  doesn't  begin  to  address  the 
challenges  facing  education  today  and  tomor- 
row. 

Madam  Chair,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act.  It 
IS  a  good  start  down  a  long  road. 

Mr.  KYL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  Amenca  Act 
being  considered  on  the  floor  today  because 
efforts  to  truly  reform  our  Nation's  schools  on 
the  local  and  State  level  will  essentially  be 
gutted  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  3210,  the  substitute  text  of  MR  1804, 
will  effectively  rule  out  the  most  innovative  a[> 
p)roaches  to  education  improvement  while  en- 
couraging more  regulation  from  Washington. 
Instead  of  providing  some  assistance  to 
States,  school  distncts,  and  yes,  parents  who 
are  trying  to  change  the  status  quo  in  edu- 
cation. Goals  2000  will  instead  penalize  those 
very  institutions  by  denying  them  Federal 
funding  if  they  do  not  ensure  that  "opportunity 
to  learn"  standards,  to  be  established  by  yet 
another  Washington,  DC,  Federal  board,  are 
adopted. 

Before  a  State  is  eligible  to  receive  Federal 
funding  through  this  bill,  the  State  must  de- 
velop "opportunity-to-learn"  standards  But  the 
bill  does  not  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
even  begin  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
standards.  What  that  leaves  America's  school 
administrators,  teachers,  and  parents  is  an- 
other unfunded  mandate  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  unfunded  mandate  is  a  good  example 
of  how  some  believe  States  look  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  show  them  how  to  im- 
prove education.  This  simply  is  not  true.  My 
parents  were  teachers;  my  sister  is  a  teacher; 
and  from  their  experiences  and  mine,  I  believe 
part  of  the  answer  to  education  reform  is  this 
Give  schools  the  opportunity  to  experience  an 
Eipproach  emphasizing  bottom-up  reform  and 
waivers  from  all  the  additional  redtape  that  the 
proponents  of  Goals  2000  will  place  on  our 
Nation's  schools — among  other  requirements, 
President  Clinton's  Goals  2000  education  bill 
will  devise  curriculum  standards,  assessment 
starxJards.  )ob  skills  standards,  opporiumty- 
to-learn"  standards,  and  others. 


My  support  for  education  reform  is  straight- 
forward. Representatives  Armey.  Ballenger. 
BOEHNER.  and  Hoekstra  have  authored  a 
plan  to  authorize  $400  million  for  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  matching  grants  for  States 
devising  reform  efforts.  Money  will  go  to  State 
and  local  education  efforts;  in  the  first  year,  75 
percent  of  the  funds  must  go  to  local  commu- 
nities and  90  percent  must  go  to  local  commu- 
nities in  years  2-5 — one-half  of  1  percent, 
aside  from  other  Federal  assistance  programs, 
must  go  to  native  Amencan  education.  In  addi- 
tion, no  more  than  4  percent  of  the  money 
under  this  plan  can  go  toward  administrative 
costs. 

State  plans  must  be  drawn  up  by  a  reform 
panel  chaired  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
consisting  of  parents,  community  leaders, 
business  leaders,  and  educators.  Under  this 
plan,  the  Secretary  of  Education  can  permit 
any  waiver  necessary  to  ensure  innovation 
and  creativity  within  the  school  system. 

The  education  program  I  support  is  tightly 
focused  and  targets  funds  to  four  promising 
approaches  to  education  reform:  School 
choice — either  public  or  public/private  and  at 
local  option — ment  schools,  model  schools — 
allows  students  to  attend  a  school  which  may 
be  across  town  but  offers  a  particular  curricu- 
lum; model  schools  have  been  highly  success- 
ful— and  site-based  management.  Under  the 
plan,  25  percent  of  the  funds  must  go  to 
school  choice. 

The  Parent  and  Student  Empowerment  Act 
will  also  establish  the  six  education  goals  as 
our  Nation's  50  Governors  envisioned  them  3 
years  ago.  The  six  goals:  By  the  year  2000,  all 
children  in  America  will  start  school  ready  to 
learn;  by  the  year  2000,  the  high  school  grad- 
uation rate  will  increase  to  at  least  90  percent; 
American  students  will  have  demonstrated 
competency  in  English,  math,  science,  history, 
and  geography;  by  the  year  2000,  United 
States  students  will  be  first  in  mathematics 
and  achievement;  by  the  year  2000,  every 
adult  American  will  be  literate  and  will  possess 
the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  com- 
pete in  the  global  economy;  by  the  year  2000, 
every  school  in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs 
and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  learning. 

The  Clinton  administration's  education  bill 
under  consideration  today  will  add  a  seventh 
education  goal.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  na- 
tional education  goals  should  be  changed  at 
this  time.  Without  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
a  new  goal,  changing  them  arbitrarily  sends  a 
signal  that  the  fundamental  goals  of  education 
can  change  with  the  wind.  No  one  will  lake  the 
goals  seriously. 

The  Parent  and  Student  Empowerment  Act 
is  important  for  another  reason.  II  emphasizes 
the  role  of  parents,  who,  after  all,  are  the 
greatest  catalyst  for  change  in  our  education 
system.  The  Parent  and  Student 
Empowerment  Act  supports  parental  choice  in 
education,  which  will  make  it  possible  for  fami- 
lies to  no  longer  be  relegated  to  ineffective 
schools  simply  because  of  the  location  of  their 
homes.  It  also  gives  parents  the  right  to  say 
"no"'  to  programs  they  deem  as  detrimental  to 
their  child's  education.  The  Clinton  education 
bill  does  not  allow  for  public/private  school 
choice  or  for  parents  to  "opt"  their  children  out 
ol  programs  they  feel  are  harmful. 
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Madam  Chairman,  our  education  system  is 
in  need  of  just  as  much  repair  today  as  our 
health  care  system.  In  fact,  education  costs 
are  rising  just  as  fast  as  health  care  costs. 
But,  at  least  with  health  care  most  people 
agree  that,  as  a  nation,  we  receive  the  besX 
care  in  the  world.  We  can  not  say  that  about 
the  current  state  of  American  education  and 
yet,  the  Goals  2000  bill  under  consideration 
today  is  about  more  money  lor  more  bureauc- 
racy, more  money  for  more  of  the  same. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  stand  on  the  state  of 
education  in  our  Nation,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  facing  us  today.  In  our  increas- 
ingly competitive,  technologically  advanced 
world,  Americans  must  strive  for  dramatic  and 
effective  changes  in  our  education  system.  I 
cannot  support  the  Clinton  education  bill, 
knowing  it  will  not  begin  to  achieve  these 
changes.  The  Parent  and  Student 
Empowerment  Act,  on  the  other  harxJ,  will  em- 
power parents  and  teachers  to  continue  to 
work  toward  grassroots,  community-based  re- 
forms where  the  needs  and  strengths  of  par- 
ticular communities  can  be  addressed  and, 
therefore,  important  changes  in  our  Nation's 
schools  and  to  our  education  system. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Madam  Chairman,  today  I  win 
be  voting  in  favor  of  the  Goals  2000  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  provides  additional  education 
funding  to  enable  States  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment basic  educational  standards  and  goals. 

Parents,  teachers,  principals  and  State 
school  officials  have  consistently  requested 
one  thing  from  the  Federal  Government — the 
elimination  of  burdensome  Federal  require- 
ments that  consistently  inhibit  State  and  local 
efforts  to  improve  their  education  systems. 
They  argue  that  Federal  regulations  require 
teachers  to  teach  low  level,  inferior  skills  in- 
stead of  problem-solving  and  analysis.  Out- 
dated tests  focus  on  rudimentary  methods  and 
ignore  new  programs,  technology  and  tech- 
niques. I  believe  that  parents,  teachers  and 
school  districts  should  have  the  freedom  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  without  the  con- 
stant threat  of  losing  essential  Federal  fund- 
ing. 

Goals  2000  aims  to  alleviate  these  burden- 
some requirements  by  allowing  States,  school 
districts  and  individual  schools  to  waive  Fed- 
eral regulations.  At  the  same  time,  it  encour- 
ages them  to  implement  their  own  system- 
wide  reforms  by  providing  grants  to  assist 
States  and  school  districts  with  these  efforts. 
States,  not  the  Federal  Government,  will  join 
with  parents,  teachers  and  others  to  formulate 
plans,  set  goals  for  achievement  and  provide 
for  assessment  of  progress  toward  these 
goals. 

The  bill,  originally  set  forth  by  the  National 
Governors  Association  and  adopted  by  Presi- 
dent Bush,  is  not  a  Federal  effort  to  take  over 
the  education  system.  Instead,  it  aims  to  enact 
the  National  Education  Goals  shared  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  President  Clinton,  into  law 
while  responding  to  legitimate  local  concerns. 
This  legislation  includes  a  safeguard  to  ensure 
that  States  are  not  forced  to  participate.  It  is 
a  voluntary  program  that  States  may  utilize  to 
assist  their  own  reform  efforts  if  they  so 
choose. 

However,  while  I  will  be  voting  for  this  bill. 
I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  a 
perfect  bill.  For  example,  I  believe  that  the 
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fufxling  formula  proposed  m  the  bill  does  not 
treat  all  States  equitably  The  use  of  a  State 
per-pupti  expenditure  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count a  State's  ability  to  raise  money,  the  per- 
centage of  the  State's  budget  spent  on  edu- 
cation or  the  number  of  children  per  house- 
hold. Students  from  Utah  consistently  score 
among  the  top  on  national  tests,  and  the  Slate 
spends  over  half  of  its  annual  budget  on  edu- 
cation. Unfortunately,  since  its  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure IS  low,  Utah  will  probably  receive  a 
lower  furxJing  level  than  it  deserves,  relative  to 
local  effort 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  possibility  that  the 
creation  of  more  panels  and  boards  may  lead 
to  an  unnecessary  expansion  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, instead  of  cutting  it  back.  However, 
these  panels  will  also  provide  a  means  to  ar- 
nve  at  an  educated,  well  thought  out  consen- 
sus among  many  groups  and  individuals,  this 
form  will  probably  be  the  most  effective  way  to 
arrive  at  decisions  that  we  can  all  support 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  some  of  the 
concerns  raised  by  the  ofjponents  of  this  bill. 
I  have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues  mention 
that  this  bill  IS  the  first  step  on  a  slippery  slope 
to  Federal  control  over  education.  Let  me 
clearly  state  that  I  do  not  favor,  nor  will  I  ever 
vote  lor  a  national  education  system.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  education  is  best  managed 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  are  closest  to 
the  issue — the  parents,  teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators who  work  in  the  communities  daily  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  enforce  stand- 
ards or  design  curriculum  for  education  at  any 
level 

Quite  simply,  this  bill  does  not  irKrease  Fed- 
eral control  over  education.  Instead,  it  identi- 
fies general  standards  and  provides  informa- 
tion that  States  may  use  to  develop  their  own 
plans  It  simply  provides  another  resource  for 
educators  and  State  administrators.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  my  policy  of  voting  for  fewer  Fed- 
eral mandates  on  States  and  for  less  Federal 
Government  involvement  in  education 

Opponents  of  the  bill  have  also  argued  that 
we  should  replace  this  bill  with  a  so-called 
program  of  school  choice.  I  believe  that  choice 
is  an  essential  component  of  any  functional 
school  system.  For  this  reason.  I  support  mag- 
net and  charter  school  programs  that  allow 
parents  to  choose  Ijetter  or  more  specialized 
schools  for  their  chiklren.  Allowing  flexibility  to 
chose  among  ditlerent  schools  m  the  school 
district  shoukj  force  schools  to  compete,  and 
should  result  m  a  better,  more  responsive 
school  system. 

However.  I  do  not  support  the  more  radical 
version  of  school  choice,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  use  taxpayer  monies  to  support 
private  institutions.  In  an  age  of  scarce  Fed- 
eral resources,  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
taking  funds  from  the  public  school  system  to 
subsidize  wealthy,  private  schools,  which  re- 
serve the  right  to  exclude  any  student  on  any 
grounds,  including  religion,  race,  or  socio- 
economic status.  Families  can  and  do  make 
the  private  school  choice  today  and  shoukJ 
continue  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  Goals  2000  is  about  setting 
goals  for  the  future  and  moving  toward  accom- 
plishment of  these  goals.  It  promotes  a  sound 
basic  education  m  math,  English,  scier>ce,  and 
other  core  sut))ects  that  our  chikjren  need  to 
be  t>etter  citizens  and  to  earn  a  decent  living. 


These  are  goals  that  I  think  we  can  all  suf>- 
port  No  one  can  deny  that  our  education  sys- 
tem needs  to  be  improved.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  so  that  our 
schools  may  move  toward  higher  levels  of 
achievement  and  our  students  may  once 
again  have  the  opportunity  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman,  we 
have  a  very  important  piece  of  legislation  t>e- 
fore  the  House  today.  I  hope  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers and  their  staff  will  listen  to  the  det)ate  we 
are  about  to  engage  in  on  the  Goals  2000 
education  bill. 

This  IS  not  a  technical  amendments  bill.  This 
IS  not  a  reauthorization  bill.  This  legislation  is 
breaking  new  ground  with  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  education  and.  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  be  the  first  Federal  effort  to  improve  all 
schools  for  all  children.  In  this  regard.  I  think 
It  IS  critically  important  to  allow  the  broadest 
degree  of  discussion,  debate,  and  amend- 
ments. 

I  have  been  a  pan  of  the  debate  on  the 
Federal  role  in  school  reform  from  the  outset. 
The  onginal  school  reform  bill  was  a  Hawkins- 
Goodling  bill  in  the  lOist  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion. I  sit  on  the  National  Education  Goals 
Panel  with  Mr.  Kildee  as  representatives  of 
the  House  Members.  I  also  had  a  major  role 
in  shaping  the  Kildee-Goodhng  school  reform 
legislation  considered  in  the  1 02d  Congress. 

The  bill  being  considered  today  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  5-year  process  to  determine  how  the 
Federal  Government  can  assist  Slate  and 
local  school  reform  eflorts  without  doing  dam- 
age to  the  excellent  progress  being  made 
across  the  country.  As  you  can  imagine,  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  Congress  to  get  involved  m 
something  as  new  and  dynamic  as  the  school 
reform  movement  without  dictating  what  ex- 
actly we  think  everyone  should  or  should  not 
do. 

Generally,  the  bill  before  you  today  is  a 
good  one.  It  incorporates  many  of  the  ideas 
that  President  Bush  and  Lamar  Alexander 
talked  alxiut  under  the  title  of  "Amenca  2000 ". 

It  authorizes  the  National  Education  Goals 
Panel  to  inform  the  Nation  atxjut  our  progress 
toward  the  six  national  education  goals — 
which,  by  the  way.  we  are  never  going  to 
reach  at  the  current  pace 

It  creates  a  process  whereby  national  orga- 
nizations of  teachers  and  other  educators  can 
create  descriptions  of  what  all  American  stu- 
dents should  know  in  the  core  curriculum 
areas — voluntary  national  content  standards. 

A  grant  program  is  authonzed  that  would 
give  States  limited  Federal  funds  to  carry  out 
the  activities  associated  with  school  reform  ef- 
forts. At  least  75  percent  of  these  funds  would 
go  to  the  school  level  to  provide  the 
wherewithall  to  make  the  systemic  changes 
necessary  to  increase  student  learning. 

From  the  start,  writing  eftective  legislation  in 
this  area  has  tjeen  a  balancing  act.  By  its  very 
nature,  the  school  reform  movement  is  a 
grassroots.  tx)ttom-up  effort  that  began  with, 
and  has  been  driven  by.  States  and  schools 
across  the  country.  The  lack  of  Federal  in- 
volvement up  to  this  point  has  protiably  tjeen 
a  good  thing. 

The  danger  of  Federal  assistance  in  this 
area  has  always  been  that  Congress'  form  of 
help  would  be  an  example  of  what  States 
were  trying  to  get  away  from — uniform,  top- 


down,  regulation  driven,  one-size-fits-all  sofu- 
tions. 

For  the  most  part,  the  bill  sent  to  us  by  the 
administration  avoided  this  pit  fall.  Perhaps 
because  twth  President  Clinton  and  Secretary 
Riley  had  experience  as  Governors  actually 
implementing  school  reform,  the  introduced  bill 
was  outcome  oriented,  and  generally  non-pre- 
scriptive. 

However,  as  the  bill  moved  through  the 
committee,  amendments  were  added  that 
made  the  bill  unacceptable  to  the  President, 
Secretary  Riley,  the  Governors,  the  business 
organizations  that  originally  supported  the  bill, 
and.  most  importantly,  the  educators  who  are 
trying  to  implement  these  difficult  changes.  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  that  the  substitute  bill, 
H  R  3210,  removes  most  of  those  objection- 
able amendments. 

There  remains  some  contradictory  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  relating  to  how  prescnptive  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  in  requiring  States 
to  enforce  their  standards.  Some  of  us,  includ- 
ing Mr.  CONDiT  and  myself,  feel  that  this  lack 
of  clanty  in  the  bill  could  be  interpreted  to  tie 
a  mandate  on  States  to  meet  standards  re- 
quired by  the  Act.  even  though  Federal  funds 
will  never  come  close  to  covering  it. 

I  believe  that  ours  is  really  a  clanfymg 
amendment  in  that  the  committee  report  clear- 
ly states  that  there  was  no  intention  to  create 
such  an  unfunded  mandate  on  States.  The 
President  in  a  letter  to  me  on  H.R.  1804  stat- 
ed that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  influence 
State  fiscal  priorities  with  this  legislation.  The 
Governors  and  chief  State  school  officers  sup- 
port the  intentions  of  this  amendment. 

Further,  there  has  been  some  concerns 
raised  about  the  effects  of  this  bill  on  State 
and  local  control  of  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tional practice.  Our  amendment  clanfies  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  this  regard  as  well. 

It  IS  very  important  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted  and  made  part  of  H.R.  1804.  Only 
with  its  adoption  will  many  of  us  who  share 
these  concerns  vote  in  sup>px)rt  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  title  IV  of  H.R.  3210,  estab- 
lishing a  National  Board  for  the  development 
of  industry-recognized  skill  standards.  I  con- 
tinue to  have  specific  concerns  over  the  lack 
of  a  leadership  role  provided  in  the  legislation 
for  business  and  industry.  Due  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  U.S.  competitiveness  is  increasingly 
dependent  on  the  skills  of  the  American 
workforce — broad-based  support  has  arisen 
for  development  of  a  national  system  of  occu- 
pational skill  standards  m  the  United  States. 
While  I  support  the  development  of  such  a 
system,  I  am  convinced  that  our  success  is 
dependent  on  making  this  an  industry-led  ef- 
fort— otherwise  the  standards  will  not  be  used. 

Dunng  committee  consideration  of  the  Goals 
2000  legislation,  we  offered  amendments  to 
address  these  concerns.  Unfortunately  our  ef- 
forts failed,  but  our  resolve  has  not.  While  our 
concerns  porsist,  we  will  not  offer  any  amend- 
ments to  title  IV  today  dealing  with  the  issue 
of  industry  leadership,  based  on  knowledge 
that  a  compromise  is  being  developed  in  the 
Senate  that  will  address  these  concerns.  We 
understand  that  the  Senate  compromise  will 
make  changed  in  the  composition  of  the  Na- 
tional Board,  as  well  as  require  that  the 
board's  chairp)erson  come  from  the  business 
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community  for  the  first  2-year  terms,  it  is  our 
hopie  to  work  toward  this  compromise  as  we 
go  to  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  Goals 
2000  legislation. 

Even  with  these  reservations,  I  do  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  ad- 
dressing concerns  originally  identified  in  title 
IV  of  H.R.  1804,  as  introduced — resulting  in  a 
much  better  piece  of  legislation. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  note  that  while  I  am 
p)leased  that  most  of  the  very  contentious  civil 
rights  issues  raised  by  earlier  drafts  of  title  IV 
have  been  resolved,  I  do  have  concern  over 
certain  language  in  the  committee  report,  the 
last  sentence  on  page  50,  which  appears  to 
require  rigid  adherence  to  the  uniform  guide- 
lines on  employee  selection  procedures  and 
the  standards  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association.  This  very  well  may  not  be  a  cor- 
rect reading,  but.  if  it  is,  I  believe  this  will  cre- 
ate problems  for  many  reasons.  I  believe  the 
board  should  be  allowed  broad  discretion  in 
this  area. 

In  closing,  Madam  Chairman,  I  am  prepared 
to  support  this  legislation  with  the  adoption  of 
the  amendments  I  have  just  described.  It  will 
be  my  goal  in  the  conference  to  move  the  final 
bill  in  the  direction  of  allowing  States  the 
greatest  discretion  in  determining  their  own  vi- 
sion of  school  reform. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
1804  being  offered  by  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. This  amendment  would  prevent  any 
school  distnct  with  more  than  250,000  stu- 
dents from  receiving  any  State  grant  funds  for 
school  reform.  As  a  result,  four  of  the  most 
beleaguered  school  districts  in  the  country, 
Chicago,  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles  and 
Miami,  would  all  be  denied  any  of  the  impor- 
tant grant  funds  in  H.R.  1804. 

Not  only  is  this  amendment  insensitive  and 
mean-spirited  but  it  would  be  genuinely  det- 
rimental to  many  of  my  constituents  who  at- 
tend Chicago  public  schools.  The  problems  of 
the  Chicago  public  schools  are  well  known 
and  daunting.  After  a  frustrating  delay,  the 
Chicago  public  schools  have  again  had  to 
start  out  their  school  year  facing  enormous  ot)- 
stacles  and  insufficient  funds  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  students.  Because  more  than  80 
percent  of  Chicago  public  school  students  are 
eligible  for  the  lunch  program,  the  school  sys- 
tem IS  plagued  by  problems  of  poverty.  Not 
only  are  funds  desperately  needed  to  recruit 
and  retain  teachers,  increase  school  safety 
and  anti-crime  efforts,  reduce  class  sizes,  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  thousands  of  students 
who  are  not  English  proficient  but  funding  is 
also  needed  to  rebuild  or  renovate  the  hun- 
dreds of  Chicago  school  facilities  that  are  in 
shameful  states  of  disrepair.  In  fact.  15-per- 
cent of  Chicago's  public  schools  were  built  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century  and  more  than  half 
were  built  before  World  War  II. 

Despite  these  extraordinary  obstacles.  Chi- 
cago has  tieen  a  leader  in  school  reform  ef- 
forts. In  1989,  the  central  school  board  was 
virtually  eliminated,  empowering  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  principals  to  manage  individual 
schools.  The  Consortium  on  Chicago  School 
Research  estimates  that  from  36  to  45  percent 
of  the  newly  self-governing  elementary 
schools  have  taken  on  systemic  restructunng. 
Such  schools  are  considered  more  than  twice 


as  likely  to  exhibit  student-centered  learning 
practices  which  is  critical  to  improving  our  stu- 
dents' education  and  meeting  the  goals  in- 
cluded in  Goals  2000. 

To  target  Chicago,  or  any  other  city,  and 
prevent  its  schools  from  continuing  their  re- 
form efforts  with  the  assistance  of  State  grant 
funds  simply  because  of  its  size  is  blatantly 
unfair  and  unjustified.  On  behalf  of  the  millions 
of  students  who  would  suffer  from  this  amend- 
ment, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and  op- 
pose it. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
nse  today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1804,  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act. 

Providing  our  children  with  a  quality  edu- 
cation IS  one  of  the  most  important  respon- 
sibilities we  have  as  a  Nation.  Amehca's  future 
economic  welfare  depends  on  having  a  well- 
trained,  well-educated  labor  force  capable  of 
maintaining  and  advancing  the  comp)etitive  po- 
sition which  the  U.S.  currently  enjoys. 

Goals  2000  brings  together  our  local.  State 
and  Federal  Government,  with  parents,  edu- 
cators, community  groups,  and  business  and 
labor  leaders  to  improve  our  education  and 
training  system.  Governors  around  the  country 
have  worked  with  the  administration  to  de- 
velop this  legislation. 

Giving  States  and  school  districts  the  flexi- 
bility they  need  to  make  vital  reforms  is  cru- 
cial. H.R.  1804  will  waive  rules  and  regulations 
that  currently  impjede  such  reform.  Teacher 
training  will  be  improved  and  schools  will  have 
the  textbooks  and  instructional  materials  need- 
ed in  order  for  them  to  reach  the  agreed  upon 
goals. 

The  bill  will  develop  voluntary  national  per- 
formance standards  which  will  give  students 
and  teachers  a  better  understanding  of  what 
should  be  learned  before  a  student  is  allowed 
to  graduate.  It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  too  many 
students  leave  school  without  having  a  basic 
knowledge  of  reading,  math,  science  and 
other  subjects  vital  in  today's  complex  society. 

The  United  Stales  will  lose  its  competitive 
edge  if  our  children  fail  to  master  the  changing 
workplace  technologies  that  their  Europjean 
and  Japanese  counterparts  are  mastehng.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  today  American  businesses 
are  forced  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  train- 
ing workers  who  come  into  the  workforce  un- 
able to  pertorm  even  rudimentary  tasks. 

The  Goals  2000  legislation  before  us  today 
will  play  a  major  role  in  alleviating  this  prob- 
lem. Demonstration  programs — such  as  the 
Chicago  Yes!  Program — have  been  extremely 
successful  in  targeting  high  school  students  in 
Chicago  and  providing  vocational,  academic, 
and  support  services  to  at-risk  students.  Work- 
ing with  business,  the  school  provides  expo- 
sure and  pre-apprenticeship  training  in  dif- 
ferent local  industries.  Business  and  industry 
provide  the  equipment,  on-site  training  and 
school  to  work  transition  assistance.  Programs 
like  this  have  proven  cost-effective  to  business 
and  invaluable  to  students.  The  voluntary  na- 
tional workplace  skill  standards,  which  will  be 
developed  under  this  legislation,  will  continue 
efforts  such  as  Chicago  YesI  by  providing  in- 
dustry with  a  well-trained  workforce  that  meets 
their  needs  and  ensuring  that  high  school 
graduates  have  the  skills  necessary  to  find  the 
quality  employment  needed  to  support  a  fam- 
ily. 


Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  Goals  2000.  By  giving  full  support  to 
our  educational  system,  we  are  making  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  REED.  Madam  Chairman,  I  nse  in  supv 
port  of  H.R.  1804,  and  to  correct  some  of  the 
misstatements  and  misperceplions  surround- 
ing an  amendment  I  added  to  the  bill  at  full 
committee.  Some  of  these  comments  have 
distorted  the  intent  of  the  amendment  and  cre- 
ated a  red  herring  totally  out  of  proportion  to 
the  actual  scope  of  the  amendment. 

The  provision  I  added  attempts  to  inject  a 
measure  of  accountability  into  education  re- 
form efforts.  It  is  a  truth  in  reform  provision. 

This  provision  asks  States,  if  they  choose  to 
apply  for  Federal  planning  grants  under  title  III 
of  Goals  2000,  to  describe  in  their  application 
what  they  will  do  when  a  school  or  school  sys- 
tem fails  to  meet  the  standards. 

It  is  the  only  part  of  the  bill  that  looks  be- 
yond standard  setting.  Active  reform  requires 
promulgating  standards,  making  assessments, 
and  then  taking  deliberate  steps  to  raise  p)er- 
formance  to  meet  the  standards.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  States  to  plan 
for  the  final  part  of  the  equation:  What  will  you 
do  to  meet  the  standards? 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  standard 
setting.  This  amendment  directs  a  modest 
amount  of  attention  to  meeting  the  standards. 

The  provision  does  not  restrict  a  State's 
flexibility  in  any  way.  A  State  can  plan  to 
adopt  a  variety  of  procedures  in  order  to  meet 
the  standards,  and  the  procedures  chosen  will 
vary  from  State  to  State.  The  committee  repxjrt 
cites  a  broad  range  of  possible  alternatives: 
Sending  evaluation  teams  into  the  schools,  im- 
proving parental  involvement,  providing  in- 
creased training  and  professional  development 
for  staff,  or  other  actions  designed  to  improve 
schools  and  achieve  compliance  with  appro- 
pnate  standards.  Stales  have  the  flexibility  to 
adopt  different  approaches  in  different  situa- 
tions. For  example,  a  State  may  want  to  take 
aggressive  action  if  a  school  system  cannot 
meet  both  content  standards  and  opportunity 
to  learn  standards,  while  adopting  a  different 
approach  in  school  systems  where  content 
standards  are  met. 

The  standards  themselves  are  chosen  by 
the  State  itself  and  subject  to  the  State's  own 
timelines  for  achievement.  The  provision  ap)- 
plies  to  both  content  standards  and  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  standards,  it  does  not  empha- 
size one  standard  over  another. 

Some  have  charged  that  this  provision  is  an 
unfunded  mandate.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  planning 
requirement.  States  choose  to  apply  for  the 
various  grants  authonzed  under  H.R.  1804. 
This  provision  applies  only  if  a  Stale  chooses 
to  apply  for  a  planning  grant.  If  a  State  choos- 
es not  to  apply  for  a  planning  grant,  then  there 
is  no  obligation  for  that  State  to  do  anything. 
The  State  can  still  apply  for  other  grants  under 
H.R.  1804,  can  still  adopt  and  certify  stand- 
ards, and  can  still  continue  receiving  other 
Federal  education  funds. 

We  should  not  sit  idly  by  dunng  this  reform 
debate  and  watch  Federal  resources  go  into 
another  paper  dnil  which  will  enrich  edu- 
cational consultants  and  only  coincidentally 
help  students  because  we  do  not  face  the 
tough  question  of  what  actions  must  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  standards  are  met. 
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To  do  any  less  t^an  ttirs  is  to  say  that  Fed- 
eral mooey  (or  change  means  nothing. 

Mr.  HUGHES  Madam  Chairman,  I  nse  in 
ttooog  support  of  H.R.  1804,  Goals  2000  Edu- 
cate America  Act,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Or>e  of  the  important  pnrKiples  on  which  our 
country  was  founded — that  all  Americans  are 
entitled  to  a  free  public  education — has  served 
as  the  great  leveler  tjetween  the  well-to-do. 
and  the  less  fortunate  m  our  society.  We  all 
know  stories  of  great  Americans  of  humble  on- 
gins  who  were  aided  m  achieving  their  goals. 
and  in  turn  making  great  contnbutions  to  our 
society,  as  a  result  of  the  educational  opportu- 
nities our  Nation  provides.  And  there  are  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  perhaps  not  infamous, 
who  have  been  able  to  vastly  improve  their 
standard  of  living  tjecause  our  society  cares 
enough  to  make  the  sacrifice  that  is  needed  to 
educate  our  young  people. 

However  today,  the  great  American  dream 
is  threatened  by  a  public  school  system  that  is 
not  functioning  well.  Many  of  our  schools  are 
not  fxoviding  our  young  people  with  the  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  tools  necessary  to  achieve 
their  individual  goals,  and  as  a  result,  our  en- 
tire Nation  IS  suffenng 

We  have  all  read  numerous  studies  report- 
ing poor  student  pwrtormance  in  basic  subjects 
and  graduates  entering  the  )0b  market 
unequipped  with  the  skills  necessary  m  to- 
day's ¥»orkforce.  How  can  we  expect  today's 
graduates  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  American 
inrKivation  in  the  global  marketplace  and  lead 
this  great  Nation  into  the  next  century  when 
the  failures  of  our  education  system  are  so 
evKjenf  Is  there  any  issue  as  important  to  the 
future  secunty  of  our  country  as  the  quality  of 
education  we  provide  our  children? 

We  must  make  a  commitment  now  to  im- 
proving our  Nation's  education  system.  All 
American  chikjren  deserve  access  to  a  quality 
education  and  the  ability  to  pursue  thetr 
dreams  and  goals.  We  can  afford  to  wait  no 
tonger. 

The  legislation  we  consider  today  will  pro- 
mote positive  reforms  in  school  systems 
across  the  country  and  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  national  education  goals.  These 
important  objectives  are  accomplished  by  writ- 
ing into  law  the  seven  national  education 
goals,  encouraging  States  to  meet  them  by 
the  year  2000,  and  providing  long  overdue 
funding  to  our  local  school  districts  for  the  de- 
velopment of  innovative  educational  strategies. 

School  distncts  can  apply  for  these  funds  by 
descntxng  how  the  funds  woukj  be  used  to 
further  the  educational  reform  efforts  in  their 
individual  communities.  Because  educational 
needs  vary  from  community  to  community,  this 
legislation  explicitly  recognizes  diversity  and 
the  need  for  local  autonomy  m  reform  efforts. 
Those  who  are  m  a  position  to  know  best  how 
to  enhance  the  educational  process — school 
teachers.  pnncip)als.  superintendents,  and  par- 
ents— vmll  be  the  architects  of  this  new  eftort. 

H.R.  1804  does  not  contain  any  Federal 
mandates.  State  particip>ation  in  this  program 
IS  voluntary,  and  does  not  affect  a  State's  enti- 
tfement  under  any  other  federally  funded  pro- 
gram. Passage  of  this  measure  will  alk)w  the 
Federal  Government  to  erxx>urage  and  stimu- 
late reform  efforts  in  communities  As  new 
programs  and  strategies  are  devetoped  at  the 


local  level  to  achieve  voluntary  student  per- 
forrl^ance  standards,  the  Federal  Government 
can  then  assume  a  more  appropriate  role  as 
a  cleannghouse  for  information.  Innovative 
ideas  that  have  been  successfully  imple- 
mented can  be  shared  with  other  school  dis- 
tricts around  the  country. 

HR  1804,  Goals  2000  Educate  Amenca 
Act.  IS  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  It 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Madam  Chairman,  I  nse  in 
support  of  this  critical  legislation.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  know  of  my  commit- 
ment to  education  reform  efforts  that  ensure 
every  chikJ  m  America  will  have  access  to  a 
high  quality  education.  Because  of  this,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  stand  before  you 
today  to  endorse  the  Goals  2000— Educate 
America  project. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  was  only  a  short  time 
ago  that  arts  cumculums  in  our  Nation's 
schools  were  considered  extracurncular  activi- 
ties. Fortunately,  however,  due  to  the  vision  of 
Education  Secretary  Richard  Riley,  a  new  phi- 
losophy has  emerged  from  the  administration 
and  IS  encompassed  in  the  Goals  2000  Pro- 
gram. 

The  voluntary  standards  set  forth  in  this  pro- 
gram assures  that  every  child,  in  every  school 
district,  in  every  State  across  Amenca.  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  minds 
through  exposure  to  music  and  the  other  arts. 
In  Tennessee  alone,  education  reform  initia- 
tives will  lead  to  a  hinng  of  over  200  music, 
art,  and  physical  education  teachers  m  Ten- 
nessee for  the  current  school  year  and  will 
eventually  lower  the  teacher/student  ratio  from 
the  current  level  of  1  to  1,175  to  1  to  525 
when  the  reform  package  is  fully  implemented. 

Congress  should  pass  this  plan  and  dedi- 
cate Itself  to  the  continued  effort  to  see  that 
these  voluntary  national  standards  are  imple- 
mented in  all  of  the  16,000  school  distncts 
across  our  Nation  Goals  2000  encourages  us 
to  be  equal  partners  m  the  education  reform 
effort  and  prove  orKe  and  for  all  that  we  want 
to  invest  in  our  children's  education. 

Madam  Chairman,  Goals  2000  is  a  welcome 
change  in  philosophy  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  current  administration  has  chosen  to  ac- 
knowledge the  cntical  importance  of  the  arts  in 
education  reform.  It  is  my  feeling  that  passing 
this  bill  will  allow  1993  to  be  hailed  as  the 
commencement  of  a  new  cultural  renaissance 
in  education  for  this  Nation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  passage. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  for  Goals  2000:  Edu- 
cate Amenca  Act.  I  commend  Chairman  FoRD 
and  Subcommittee  Chair  Kildee  for  their  work 
on  this  legislation  and  their  collaboration  with 
the  administration. 

I  supported  the  national  education  goals 
agreed  upon  by  former  President  Bush  and 
\he  Nation's  Governors,  including  then-Gov- 
ernor Clinton  of  Arkansas  back  in  1990.  The 
House  of  Representatives  passed  similar  leg- 
islation last  year  which  was  later  subiect  to  a 
filibuster  in  the  other  body 

This  new  bill  represents  a  departure  from 
traditional  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
kxal  education  reform.  This  bill  will  serve  as 
a  catalyst  to  systemic  reform.  Rather  than 
targeting  specific  programs,  this  bill  allows  for 
coordinated  reform  in  all  parts  of  the  education 


system.  Rather  than  targeting  special  groups 
of  chiWren,  this  bill  seeks  broad  based  im- 
provement for  all  children. 

Additionally,  this  legislation  emphasizes 
three  vital  elements  of  reform:  flexibility,  cre- 
ativity, and  results.  Our  schools  have  been 
lacking  these  for  far  too  long.  This  bill's  focus 
on  academic  results  demonstrates  a  national 
commitment  to  our  children's  development.  To 
that  end,  this  legislation  encourages  increased 
parental  involvement  in  educational  improve- 
ment. Traditionally  the  Federal  Government 
has  served  to  provide  funding  for  programs 
carried  out  at  Slate  and  local  levels.  I  firmly 
believe  in  the  nght  of  parents  and  local  com- 
munities to  exercise  responsibility  for  their  chil- 
dren's education.  This  bill  does  not  take  that 
responsibility  away.  I  think  it  has  become  all 
too  clear  that  our  Nation's  education  system  is 
in  need  of  reform  and  new  direction.  It  is  time 
this  country  examine  its  future  and  it  is  within 
our  education  system  that  our  future  lies.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  decide  how  our  children  shoukj 
t>e  prepared,  what  skills  they  will  need,  and 
how  to  accomplish  that  learning.  We  must 
teach  our  children  well;  we  must  invigorate 
their  learning  process;  we  must  encourage 
them  to  pursue  learning  at  all  levels.  And  im- 
portantly we  must  provide  them  with  the  nec- 
essary knowledge  and  skills  to  enter  the  work 
force  as  competent  and  productive  workers. 

I  tielieve  these  goals  are  well  within  our 
grasp.  This  Nation  cannot  accept  the  aca- 
demic decline  of  its  children.  The  time  has 
come  to  welcome  the  challenges  set  forth  in 
these  goals.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Goals  2000 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Madam  Chairman,  few,  if 
any  issues  are  more  important  to  the  future  of 
the  country  than  the  quality  of  our  schools.  In 
the  past  years,  the  sut))ect  of  education  reform 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Under 
the  last  administration,  and  again  with  the  new 
administration  education  reform  is  the  hot 
topic  of  debate.  And  no  wonder.  Student 
achievement  is  too  low.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
fewer  than  one  out  of  every  five  pupMis  in 
grades  4,  8.  and  12  can  demonstrate  com- 
petency in  mathematics.  Scores  on  SclK)lastic 
Achievement  Test  [SAT]  have  fallen  signifi- 
cantly over  the  last  20  years.  The  decline  in 
the  number  of  high-sconng  students  on  the 
SAT-verbal  exam  is  especially  serious. 

The  shortcomings  of  American  students  in 
companson  with  those  from  other  countnes 
have  been  widely  documented  The  txiftom 
line  IS  clear.  We  need  to  improve  all  schools 
so  that  all  students  will  have  access  to  quality 
education.  This  will  take  time  and  a  great  deal 
of  effort.  It  will  require  hard  work  by  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
by  the  business  and  community  groups. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  essential 
role  to  p)lay  in  helping  to  improve  America's 
schools.  Our  goal  must  tie  to  encourage  as 
many  schools  as  poss»t)le  to  take  the  steps 
needed  to  achieve  reform.  The  leadership  to 
do  so — the  ideas,  the  plans,  arxj  the  commit- 
ment— must  be  supplied  by  the  local  schools. 
They  are  the  ones  who  know  what  it  will  take 
to  succeed.  True  education  reform  must  be 
developed  by  teachers  who  work  in  the 
schools,  by  parents  whose  chikjren  attend  the 
schools,  and  by  the  community  served  by  the 
schools. 
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For  these  reasons.  I  am  an  original  cospon- 
sor  to  the  ranking  minority  member's  bill,  The 
Educational  Excellence  lor  AH  Students  Act. 
This  bill  assists  in  the  development  of  vol- 
untary world  class  standards  and  assessments 
to  help  our  students  meet  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals.  It  funnels  Federal  money  to  the 
States  and  local  school  districts  to  help  foster 
real  education  reform.  And,  it  provides  the 
flexibility  school  districts  need  to  develop  cre- 
ative education  programs.  All  concepts  I 
strongly  support  to  help  foster  real  education 
reform. 

The  education  reform  bill  before  us  today 
does  incorporate  many  of  these  concepts,  and 
I  support  those  sections.  However,  I  have 
some  reservations  surrounding  the  opportunity 
to  learn  standards,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
time  to  act  is  now.  This  issue  is  too  important 
to  get  bogged  down  in  partisan  politics.  We 
need  to  work  together  and  come  up  with  real- 
istic solutions  for  our  students. 

Mr.  MANZULLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  this 
House  detiates  education  reform.  We  have  a 
stark  choice  between  the  status  quo  and 
change.  Nationally,  we  have  low  student 
achievement  scores  yet  this  country  is  spend- 
ing records  amount  of  money  on  education. 
Our  children  need  the  assurance  that  they  will 
receive  a  good  sound  education  and  that  they 
will  be  able  to  compete  in  an  international 
work  force. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  stated 
that  approximately  S450  billion  was  spent,  in 
1991 — the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available — for  public  and  private  education.  K 
through  post-graduate.  Ninety-four  percent  of 
all  education  funding  in  this  Nation  comes 
from  State,  local,  and  private  sources.  The 
Federal  Government  contributes  only  6  per- 
cent to  education  programs.  I  have  always 
strongly  believed  that  parents  and  the  local 
school  boards  know  what  is  best  lor  their  chil- 
dren. I  want  to  keep  the  Federal  role  m  edu- 
cation to  an  absolute  minimum 

But  that's  not  what  we  have  before  us 
today.  The  bill  up  for  consideration,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Democrat-led  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  is  more  of  the  status  quo.  Goals 
2000  creates  more  bureaucracy  by  establish- 
ing three  separate  panels  to  develop  national 
standards.  Each  school  district  would  have  to 
measure  up  to  these  standards  if  it  wishes  to 
receive  any  Federal  assistance.  These  stand- 
ards could  dictate  everything  from  classroom 
size  to  curriculum. 

Goals  2000  would  also  cost  $420  million  for 
the  first  year  alone  and  impose  more  regula- 
tions on  schools.  Money  and  more  regulations 
are  not  the  answer.  True  educational  reform 
will  not  come  from  the  bureaucrats  m  Wash- 
ington, but  from  people  in  the  grass  roots  level 
becoming  involved  in  PTA's,  local  school 
boards,  and  other  local  organizations 

That's  why  I  support  the  reform  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Armey.  The  Armey  amendment, 
while  not  p>erfect.  is  the  best  choice  ol  all  the 
options  up  for  consideration. 

I  support  the  Armey  amendment  because  it 
endorses  educational  reform  from  the  bottom 
up  and  requires  parental  involvement.  Con- 
trary to  the  Goals  2000  legislation,  the  Armey 
amerxlment  does  not  create  three  Federal 
boards  to  come  up  with   national  standards. 


The  Armey  amendment  empowers  local  com- 
munities to  enact  their  own  reforms. 

It  will  accomplish  this  by  using  S400  million 
in  this  bill  for  one  or  more  of  the  four  most 
promising  reform  approaches.  These  include 
school  choice  plans,  to  be  flexibly  designed  by 
local  communities;  model  schools  that  try  to 
break  the  mold  by  implementing  new  and 
unique  plans;  merit  awards  that  monetarily  re- 
ward schools  that,  as  a  whole,  show  academic 
improvement;  and  enactment  of  decentralized 
management  plans,  to  cut  down  on  top-heavy 
school  administrations. 

Another  positive  feature  of  the  Armey 
amendment  is  that  it  will  allow  parents  to  ex- 
clude their  children  from  programs  and  tests 
that  they  think  are  detrimental  to  their  chil- 
dren's education  and  health.  There  have  been 
numerous  reports  of  students  receiving  psy- 
chological testing  without  their  parent's  per- 
mission. The  Goals  2000  legislation  has  no 
such  parental  opt-out  right  in  the  bill. 

The  Armey  amendment  also  protects  the 
parent's  right  to  determine  who  can  view  their 
children's  school  records,  with  exception  for 
legitimate  education  purposes.  Once  again, 
the  Goals  2000  legislation  does  not  have  a 
similar  provision. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  would  bar  the 
use  of  these  Federal  funds  for  school-based 
clinics,  which  is  permitted  in  the  Goals  2000 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  health  and 
social  services.  Some  of  these  clinics  admin- 
ister birth  control  devices  without  parental 
knowledge  or  consent,  and  Amencans  simply 
do  not  want  their  taxpayers'  dollars  being  used 
for  these  purposes. 

However,  the  Armey  amendment  is  not  per- 
fect, and  I  still  have  reservations  about  it. 
First,  the  amendment  proposes  to  spend  near- 
ly the  same  amount  as  contained  In  Goals 
2000.  However,  Armey  sunsets,  or  automati- 
cally ends  the  program  after  4  years,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Goals  2000  bill  which  has  no  end 
to  it. 

I  also  have  serious  concerns  about  requiring 
that  25  percent  of  funds  received  by  local 
communities  be  used  for  school  choice  pro- 
grams. Even  though  the  Armey  amendment 
leaves  the  definition  of  choice  up  to  the  local 
communities,  which  many  Include  or  exclude 
non-public  schools  as  they  see  fit,  this  can  still 
be  perceived  by  school  districts  as  a  mandate 
from  Washington.  It  could  also  be  interpreted 
by  some  as  a  limitation  of  parental  and  local 
school  board  jurisdictional  powers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  parents  don't  want  more  gov- 
ernmental involvement.  They  want  to  work 
within  their  communities  to  develop  goals  of 
their  own.  They  want  to  reward  their  children 
excelling  in  the  classroom,  not  by  an  incentive 
of  Federal  dollars  molding  their  children  to 
Washington's  answer  to  education  reform,  but 
by  their  own  initiative.  It  is  important  for  every- 
one— both  liberal  and  conservative — to  re- 
member that  local  solutions  to  educational  re- 
form are  t)est.  They  are  closest  to  the  prob- 
lems and  they  know,  much  better  than  Wash- 
ington, the  solutions  to  them. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  reluc- 
tant opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Congressman  Armey  to  the  Goals  2000;  Edu- 
cate America  Act. 

In  eariy  September,  I  was  dismayed  to  read 
a  front  page  story  in  the  Washington  Post  re- 


porting that  almost  half  of  all  American  adults 
do  not  possess  the  basic  literacy  and  arith- 
metic skills  to  hold  a  decent  job.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  "Adult  Literacy  in  Amer- 
ica" study  confirmed  the  t>eliefs  of  many  busi- 
ness and  academic  leaders  who  have  warned 
that  the  deteriorating  quality  of  our  school  sys- 
tems is  having  a  drastic,  long-term  effect  on 
the  international  competitiveness  of  the  Amer- 
ican wori<  force. 

As  the  world  becomes  more  technologcaHy 
advanced  and  everyday  life  becomes  more 
sophisticated,  it  has  b)ecome  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  support  a  family  and  make  a  decent 
living  with  a  manual  labor  job.  In  modern  soci- 
ety, businesses  need  workers  with  solid  read- 
ing, writing,  and  anthmetic  skills  who  can  iderv 
tify  and  solve  problems. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  our  elementary  and 
secondary  education  system  is  in  dire  straits 
and  tailing  to  adequately  prepare  many  of  our 
youth  to  become  productive  memtjers  of  the 
Amencan  wori<  force  in  an  increasingly  conv- 
petitive  global  economy.  Excessive  bureauc- 
racy, violence  in  the  schoolyard,  no  discipline 
in  the  classroom,  and  declining  parental  irv 
volvement  have  allowed  too  many  of  our  chil- 
dren to  graduate  from  high  school  unable  to 
read.  We  must  reform  the  system  if  the  United 
States  is  to  maintain  its  pKDSition  as  the  wortd's 
premier  economic  power. 

Dunng  my  tenure  in  Congress,  I  have  corv- 
sidered  countless  approaches  and  solutions  to 
fixing  our  declining  educational  system.  How- 
ever, when  weighing  the  merits  of  these  pro- 
posals, I  have  always  sought  an  approach  that 
preserves  local  control  over  education. 

To  earn  my  support,  a  reform  proposal  must 
be  flexible,  facilitate  grassroots  reform,  and 
encourage  local  innovation  and  experimen- 
tation. It  must  maximize  local  decisionmaking 
of  parents,  teachers,  and  local  school  txjards, 
not  augment  the  power  of  Government  bu- 
reaucratic in  Washington,  DC.  It  must  also 
recognize  that  parents  and  teachers  are  best 
able  to  forge  personal  relationships  with  the 
students,  while  Government  bureaucrats 
merely  view  our  children  as  statistics.  All  in  all, 
Federal  mandates  handcuff  local  educators 
when  we  should  instead  be  empowering  those 
who  best  know  how  to  motivate  and  educate 
our  young  ones. 

Congressman  Armey's  pending  amendment 
is  very  similar  to  the  one  he  offered  last  year 
to  the  ill-fated  Neighborhood  Schools  Improve- 
ment Act.  Both  amendments  earmarked  25 
percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to  local  schoot 
districts  under  the  act  for  school  choice  pro- 
grams. Although  school  choice  proposals  may 
vary  in  content,  most  versions  aim  to  involv* 
parents  in  their  child's  education  and  reform 
educational  bureaucracies  by  allowing  parents 
to  choose  among  schools.  Most  programs  d*- 
fer  only  by  the  scope  of  shools  from  which  to 
choose — intradistrict,  interdistnct,  publk:.  or  pn- 
vate  schools. 

Although  I  have  some  doubts  that  school 
choice  programs  are  workable  in  rural  areas 
where  schools  are  separated  t»y  such  great 
distances  and  where  there  is  rarely  a  viabts 
alternative  to  the  publk;  school  system,  I  do 
remain  philosophically  supportive  of  the  con- 
cept. Generally,  I  believe  school  choice  pro- 
grams can  improve  the  quaWy  of  oor  schools 
t)y  fostering  competition  amortg  schools.  For 
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this  reason,  I  supported  the  Armey  substitute 
amendment  last  year  when  it  was  defeated 
during  consideration  of  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act. 

However,  this  year  I  closely  examined  the 
revised  Armey  substitute  amendment  and  rec- 
ognized a  fundamental  conflict  between  my 
advocacy  (or  local  control  of  education  and  my 
support  for  the  Armey  amendment.  The  text  of 
the  Armey  amendment  reads,  "Not  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  amounts  made  available  to 
local  education  agencies  under  this  title  shall 
be  used  for  choice  programs."  As  anyone  can 
plainly  see,  this  language  is  rather  rigid  and 
provides  for  very  little  local  decision  making. 
What  happens  if  only  a  few  families  pariicipate 
in  a  school  choice  program  and  the  local  edu- 
cators determine  that  the  remaining  funds 
could  be  used  to  buy  new  books,  patch  a 
leaky  ceiling,  or  deal  with  other  pressing  mat- 
ters? Whether  one  supports  school  choice 
policies  or  not,  one  has  to  admit  that  the 
Armey  amendment  is  a  Federal  mandate,  de- 
void of  flexibility  and  local  discretion. , 

As  a  Republican  who  is  wary  of  Federal 
Government  intrusion  in  local  education  and 
who  strongly  supports  a  local,  decentralized 
educational  system,  I  would  be  guilty  of  hy- 
p)0cnsy  if  I  voted  for  the  Armey  amendment. 
Although  I  remain  philosophically  supportive  of 
school  choice,  I  cannot  m  good  faith  support 
another  Federal  mandate  that  ties  the  hands 
of  parents  and  local  educators. 

Mr  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  general 
debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  consisting 
of  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  3210  is  con- 
sidered as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  and  is  considered  as 
read. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  1804 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act". 
SEC.  1.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide  a 
framework  for  meeting  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  established  by  title  I  of  this  Act 
by- 

(1)  promoting  coherent,  nationwide,  sys- 
temic education  reform; 

(2)  improving  the  quality  of  learning  and 
teaching  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  work- 
place; 

(3)  defining  appropriate  and  coherent  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities for  education  reform  and  lifelong  learn- 
ing; 

(4)  establishing  valid,  reliable,  and  fair 
mechanisms  for— 

(A)  building  a  broad  national  consensus  on 
American  education  reform; 

(B)  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  high-quality,  internationally 
competitive  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards; 

(C)  aissisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  opportunity-to-leam  standards; 
and 

(D)  assisting  in  the  development  and  cer- 
tification of  high-quality  assessment  meas- 


ures that  reflect  the  internationally  com- 
petitive content  and  student  performance 
standards; 

(5)  supporting  new  initiatives  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  local,  and  school  levels  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
students  to  meet  high  standards  and  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  world  of  employment  and  civic 
participation; 

(6)  providing  a  framework  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  all  Federal  education  programs 
by- 

(A)  creating  a  vision  of  excellence  and  eq- 
uity that  will  guide  all  Federal  education 
and  related  programs; 

(B)  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
high-quality,  internationally  competitive 
content  and  student  performance  standards 
that  all  students  will  be  expected  to  achieve; 

(C)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  high 
quality.  Internationally  competitive  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards  that  all  States, 
local  educational  agencies,  and  schools 
should  achieve; 

(D)  encouraging  and  enabling  all  State 
educational  agencies  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  comprehensive  improve- 
ment plans  that  will  provide  a  coherent 
framework  for  the  implementation  of  reau- 
thorized Federal  education  and  related  pro- 
grams in  an  integrated  fashion  that  effec- 
tively educates  all  children  enabling  them  to 
participate  fully  as  workers,  parents,  and 
citizens;  and 

(E>  providing  resources  to  help  individual 
schools,  including  those  serving  students 
with  high  needs,  develop  and  implement 
comprehensive  improvement  plans: 

(7)  stimulating  the  development  and  adop- 
tion of  a  voluntary  national  system  of  skill 
standards  and  certification  to  serve  as  a  cor- 
nerstone of  the  national  strategy  to  enhance 
workforce  skills;  and 

(8)  assisting  every  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  that  receives  funds  under  this  Act 
to  actively  involve  parents  and  families  in 
supporting  the  academic  work  of  their  chil- 
dren at  home  and  in  providing  parents  with 
skills  to  advocate  for  their  children  at 
school. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
SEC.  101.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpwse  of  this  title  is  to  establish  na- 
tional education  goals. 
SEC.  102.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS. 

The  Congress  declares  that  the  National 
Education  Goals  are  the  following: 

(1)  School  rkadi.ness.— (A)  By  the  year 
2000.  all  children  in  America  will  start  school 
ready  to  learn. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  thatr— 

(i)  all  children  will  have  access  to  high- 
quality  and  developmentally  appropriate 
preschool  programs  that  help  prepare  chil- 
dren for  school; 

(ii)  every  parent  in  America  will  be  a 
child's  first  teacher  and  devote  time  each 
day  to  helping  his  or  her  preschool  child 
learn,  and  parents  will  have  access  to  the 
training  and  support  they  need;  and 

(iii)  all  children  will  receive  the  nutrition 
and  health  care  needed  to  arrive  at  school 
with  healthy  minds  and  bodies,  and  to  main- 
tain the  mental  alertness  necessary  to  be 
prepared  to  learn,  and  the  number  of  low- 
birthweight  babies  will  be  significantly  re- 
duced through  enhanced  prenatal  health  sys- 
tems. 

»2»  School  completion.— (A)  By  the  year 
2000.  the  high  school  graduation  rate  will  in- 
crease to  at  least  90  percent. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that — 

(i)  the  Nation  must  dramatically  reduce  its 
dropout  rate,  and  75  percent  of  those  stu- 


dents who  do  drop  out  will  successfully  com- 
plete a  high  school  degree  or  its  equivalent: 
and 

(li)  the  gap  in  high  school  graduation  rates 
between  American  students  from  minority 
backgrounds  and  their  non-minority  coun- 
terparts will  be  eliminated. 

(3)  STfDK.NT  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  CITIZEN- 
SHIP.—(A)  By  the  year  2000,  all  students  will 
leave  grades  4,  8,  and  12  having  demonstrated 
competency  over  challenging  subject  matter 
including  English,  mathematics,  science,  for- 
eign languages,  civics  and  government,  arts, 
history,  and  geography,  and  every  school  in 
America  will  ensure  that  all  students  learn 
to  use  their  minds  well,  so  they  may  be  pre- 
pared for  responsible  citizenship,  further 
learning,  and  productive  employment  in  our 
modem  economy. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that— 

(i)  the  academic  performance  of  all  stu- 
dents at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level 
will  increase  significantly  in  every  quartile. 
and  the  distribution  of  minority  students  in 
each  level  will  more  closely  reflect  the  stu- 
dent population  as  a  whole; 

(ii)  the  percentage  of  all  students  who  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  to  reason,  solve  prob- 
lems, apply  knowledge,  and  write  and  com- 
municate effectively  will  increase  substan- 
tially; 

(iii)  all  students  will  be  involved  in  activi- 
ties that  promote  and  demonstrate  good  citi- 
zenship, community  service,  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility; 

(iv)  the  percentage  of  all  students  who  are 
competent  in  more  than  one  language  will 
substantially  increase:  and 

(V)  all  students  will  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  diverse  cultural  heritage  of  this 
Nation  and  about  the  world  community. 

(4)  TE.^CHER    EDb•C.^TION    AND    PROFESSIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT— (A)  By  the  year  2000.  the  Na- 
tion's teaching  force  will  have  access  to  pro- 
grams for  the  continued  improvement  of 
their  professional  skills  and  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed 
to  instruct  and  prepare  all  American  stu- 
dents for  the  next  century. 

(B)  The  objectives  of  this  goal  are  that^- 

(i)  every  State  will  establish  opportunity- 
to-leam  standards  and  create  an  integrated 
strategy  to  attract,  recruit,  prepare,  retrain, 
and  support  the  continued  professional  de- 
velopment of  teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  educators,  so  that  there  is  a  highly  tal- 
ented workforce  of  professional  educators  to 
teach  challenging  standards; 

(ii)  subgrants  for  preservice  teacher  edu- 
cation and  professional  development  activity 
will  be  made  to  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  or  consortia  of  such 
organizations,  to  support  continuing,  sus- 
tained, professional  development  activities 
for  all  educators;  and 

(iii)  partnerships  shall  be  established, 
whenever  possible,  between  local  educational 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
local  labor,  business,  and  professional  asso- 
ciations to  iJfovide  and  support  programs  for 
the  professional  development  of  educators, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  emerging  new 
technologies  in  education. 

(5)  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE —(A)  By  the 

year  2000,  United  States  students  will  be  first 
in  the  world  in  mathematics  and  science 
achievement. 
(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that— 
(i)  math  and  science  education  will  be 
strengthened  throughout  the  system,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  grades; 

(ii)   the   number  of  teachers  with  a  sub--^^ 
stantive    background    in    mathematics    and 
science  will  increase  by  50  percent;  and 
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(iii)  the  number  of  United  States  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  especially 
women  and  minorities,  who  complete  degrees 
in  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering 
will  increase  significantly. 

(6)  ADULT  LITERACY  AND  LIFELONG  LEARN- 
ING—(A)  By  the  year  2000,  every  adult  Amer- 
ican will  be  literate  and  will  possess  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  compete 
in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that— 

(i)  every  major  American  business  will  be 
involved  in  strengthening  the  connection  be- 
tween education  and  work; 

(ii)  all  workers  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills,  from 
basic  to  highly  technical,  needed  to  adapt  to 
emerging  new  technologies,  work  methods, 
and  markets  through  public  and  private  edu- 
cational, vocational,  technical,  workplace, 
or  other  programs; 

(iii)  the  number  of  quality  programs,  in- 
cluding those  at  libraries,  that  are  designed 
to  serve  more  effectively  the  needs  of  the 
growing  number  of  part-time  and  midcareer 
students  will  increase  substantially: 

(iv)  the  proportion  of  those  qualified  stu- 
dents, especially  minorities,  who  enter  col- 
lege, who  complete  at  least  two  years,  and 
who  complete  their  degree  programs  will  in- 
crease substantially; 

(v)  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  who 
demonstrate  an  advanced  ability  to  think 
critically,  communicate  effectively,  and 
solve  problems  will  increase  substantially; 
and 

(vi)  schools,  in  Implementing  comprehen- 
sive parent  involvement  programs,  will  offer 
more  adult  literacy,  parent  training  and  life- 
long learning  opportunities  to  improve  the 
ties  between  home  and  school,  and  enhance 
parents'  work  and  home  lives. 

(7)  Safe,  disciplined,  and  drug-free 
SCHOOLS.— < A)  By  the  year  2000,  every  school 
in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence 
and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environment  con- 
ducive to  learning. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that— 
(i)  every  school  will  implement  a  firm  and 
fair  policy  on  use,  possession,  and  distribu- 
tion of  drugs  and  alcohol: 

(ii)  parents,  businesses,  and  community  or- 
ganizations will  work  together  to  ensure  the 
rights  of  students  to  study  in  a  safe  and  se- 
cure environment  that  is  free  of  drugs  and 
crime; 

(iii)  every  school  district  will  develop  a 
comprehensive  K-12  drug  and  alcohol  preven- 
tion education  program.  Drug  and  alcohol 
curricula  should  be  taught  as  an  integral 
part  of  health  education.  In  addition,  com- 
munity-based teams  should  be  organized  to 
provide  all  students  and  teachers  with  need- 
ed support;  and 

(iv)  every  school  district  will  develop  and 
implement  a  policy  to  ensure  that  all  schools 
are  free  of  weapons  .ind  violence. 
TTTVE      II— NATIOWI        EDUCATION      RE- 
FORM, leadkh-num',  standards,  and 

ASSESSMENTS 

PART  A— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
PANEL 
SEC.  201.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  establish  a 
bipartisan  mechanism  for— 

(1)  building  a  national  consensus  for  edu- 
cation improvement; 

(2)  reporting  on  progress  toward  achieving 
the  National  Education  Goals;  and 

(3)  reviewing  the  voluntary  national  con- 
tent and  student  performance  standards  and 
opportunity-to-leam  standards  certified  by 
the  National  Education  Standards  and  Im- 


provement Council,  as  well  as  the  criteria  for 
their  certification,  and  the  criteria  for  the 
certification  of  State  assessments  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Standards  and  Improve- 
ment Council  with  the  option  of  disapprov- 
ing such  standards  and  criteria  not  later 
than  60  days  after  receipt  from  such  Council. 

SEC.  202.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS  PANEL. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  executive  branch  a  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  Panel  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as 
the  "Goals  Panel")  to  advise  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Congress. 

(b)  Composition.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  be 
composed  of  eighteen  members  (referred  to 
in  this  part  as  "members"),  including— 

(1)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

(2)  eight  members  who  are  Governors, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  President  and  five  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  opposite  political  party  of  the 
President,  appointed  by  the  Chairperson  and 
Vice  Chairperson  of  the  National  Governors' 
Association,  with  each  appointing  represent- 
atives of  his  or  her  respective  political  party, 
in  consultation  with  each  other: 

(3)  four  Members  of  Congress  appointed  as 
follows — 

(A)  one  member  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  from  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate; 

(B)  one  member  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  from  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate; 

(C)  one  member  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
among  the  Merhbers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and 

(D)  one  member  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
among  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and 

(4)  four  members  of  State  legislatures  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  of  whom 
not  more  than  two  may  be  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Special  Appointment  Rules.— d)  The 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(2)  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party  as  the  President,  the  Chairperson 
shall  appoint  three  individuals  and  the  Vice 
Chairperson  shall  appoint  five  individuals. 

(B)  If  the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  is  from  the  opposite  po- 
litical party  as  the  President,  the  Chair- 
person shall  appoint  five  individuals  and  the 
Vice  Chairperson  shall  appoint  three  individ- 
uals. 

(2)  If  the  National  Governors'  Association 
has  appointed  a  panel  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  except 
for  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)(4). 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
then  the  members  serving  on  such  panel 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  reappointed  pursuant  to  such 
subsections. 

(3)  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  membership 
of  the  Goals  Panel  shall  be  geographically 
representative  and  reflect  the  racial,  ethnic, 
and  gender  diversity  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Terms— The  terms  of  service  of  mem- 
bers shall  be  as  follows — 

(1)  Members  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(2)  Members  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)(2)  shall   serve  a   two-year  term,  except 
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that  the  initial  appointments  under  such 
paragraph  shall  be  made  to  ensure  staggered 
terms  with  one-half  of  such  members'  terms 
concluding  every  two  years. 

(3)  Members  appointed  under  subsection  (b) 
(3)  and  (4)  shall  serve  a  term  of  two  years. 

(e)  Date  of  Appointment.— The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  iNiTiA^noN.- The  Goals  Panel  may  begin 
to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  part  when 
ten  members  of  the  Goals  Panel  have  been 
appointed. 

(g)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  on  the  Goals 
Panel  shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the 
Goals  P^nel.  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(h)  Travel —Each  member  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  the 
member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties away  from  the  home  or  regular  place  of 
business  of  the  member. 

(i)  Chairperson.— From  among  the  mem- 
bers, the  President  shall  appoint  the  Chair- 
person who  shall  serve  a  one-year  term  and 
shall  alternate  between  political  parties. 

(j)  Conflict  of  Interest.— A  member  of 
the  Goals  Panel  who  is  an  elected  official  of 
a  State  which  has  developed  content,  student 
performance,  or  opportunity-to-leam  stand- 
ards may  not  participate  in  Goals  Panel  con- 
sideration of  such  standards. 

(k)  Ex  Officio  Member.— If  the  President 
has  not  appointed  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation as  1  of  the  2  members  he  appoints  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(1).  then  the  Secretary 
shall  serve  as  a  nonvoting  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Goals  Panel. 
SEC.  203.  DUTIES. 

(a)  Duties.— The  Goals  Panel  shall— 

(1)  report  to  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Congress  regarding  the  progress  the 
Nation  and  the  States  are  making  toward 
achieving  the  National  Education  Goals  es- 
tablished under  title  I  of  this  Act.  including 
issuing  an  annual  report; 

(2)  report  on  State  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  and  the  progress  of  States  in  meet- 
ing such  standards; 

(3)  review,  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  public  comments  received  pursuant  to 
section  216.  with  the  option  of  disapproving 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  full 
membership  not  later  than  60  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the — 

(A)  criteria  developed  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
for  the  certification  of  content  and  student 
performance  standards,  assessments,  and  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards;  and 

(B)  voluntary  national  content  and  student 
performance  standards  and  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  certified  by  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council; 

(4)  report  on  promising  or  effective  actions 
being  taken  at  the  national.  State,  and  local 
levels,  in  the  public  and  private  sectors,  to 
achieve  the  National  Education  Goals;  and 

(5)  help  build  a  nationwide,  bipartisan  con- 
sensus for  the  reforms  necessary  to  achieve 
the  National  Education  Goals. 

(b)  REPORT— <1)  The  Goals  Panel  shall  an- 
nually prepare  and  submit  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress,  and  the  Governor  of  each  State 
a  report  that  shall— 

(A)  report  on  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  toward  achieving  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals; 

(B)  identify  actions  that  should  be  taken 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
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enhance  process  toward  acblevinK  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  and  State  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards:  and 

<C)  report  on  State  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  and  the  progress  of  States  in  meet- 
ing such  standards. 

(2)  Reports  shall  be  presented  in  a  form, 
and  include  data,  that  is  understandable  to 
parents  and  the  (reneral  public. 
sec.  MM.  POWERS  OF  THE  COALS  PANEL. 

(a)  He.^rings— Ui  The  Goals  Panel  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part, 
conduct  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and 
receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Goals  Panel 
considers  appropriate 

(2)  In  carrying  out  this  part,  the  Goals 
Panel  shall  conduct  hearings  to  receive  re- 
ports, views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  experts  and  the  public  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  national  content  and 
student  performance  standards,  assessments, 
and  opportunity-to-learn  standards. 

(b)  iNFOR.MATio.s.— The  Goals  Panel  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  information  necessary 
to  enable  the  Goals  Panel  to  carry  out  this 
part  Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Goals  Panel,  the  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to  the 
Goals  Panel  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law 

(c)  Postal  Services.— The  Goals  Panel 
may  use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(d)  Use  of  FACiLrriES  — The  Goals  Panel 
may.  with  consent,  use  the  research,  equip- 
ment, services,  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 

(e)  ADMINISTRATIVE     ARRANGEMENTS      AND 

Support  —(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
the  Goals  Panel,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
such  administrative  support  services  as  the 
Goals  Panel  may  request. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate, and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  make 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  that  are 
requested  by  the  Goals  Panel  to  help  it  com- 
pile and  analyze  data  or  carry  out  other 
functions  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
such  responsibilities 
sec.  M6.  ADMINISTKATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(ai  Meetings.— The  Goals  Panel  shall  meet 
on  a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Goals  Panel  or  a 
majority  of  its  members. 

(b)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(c)  Voting.— No  individual  may  vote,  or  ex- 
ercise any  of  the  powers  of  a  member,  by 
proxy. 

(d)  Public  Access —The  Goals  Panel  shall 
ensure  public  access  to  its  proceedings  (other 
than  proceedings,  or  portions  of  proceedings, 
relating  to  internal  personnel  and  manage- 
ment matters)  and  make  available  to  the 
public,  at  reasonable  cost,  transcripts  of 
such  proceedings. 

set.  IM.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF:   EXPERTS  AND 
CONSLXTANTS. 

(a)  Director— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Goals  Panel  shall,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  appointment  and  compensation  of 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
appoint  a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pay  of  Employees  — 
(IHA)  The  Director  may  appoint  not  more 
Uian  four  additional  employees  Co  serve  as 


staff  to  the  Goals  Panel  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service. 

(B)  The  employees  ap(>ointed  under  para- 
graph (IKA)  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  shall  not  be  paid  a  rate  that  exceeds  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS- 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  The  Director  may  appoint  additional 
employees  to  serve  as  staff  to  the  Goals 
Panel  consistent  with  title  5.  United  States 
Code 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants —The  Goals 
Panel  may  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  of  experts  and  consultants 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Goals  Panel,  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
may  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Goals  Panel  to  assist  the  Goals 
Panel  \n  Us  duties  under  this  part 

SEC.  207.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  ASSESSMENT. 

(a)  General— (1)  The  Goals  Panel  shall 
support  the  work  of  its  Resource  and  Tech- 
nical Planning  Groups  on  School  Readiness 
(referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  Groups)  to 
improve  the  methods  of  assessing  the  readi- 
ness of  children  for  school  that  would  lead  to 
alternatives  to  currently  used  norm-ref- 
erenced early  childho<3d  assessments. 

(2)  The  Groups  shall— 

(A)  create  clear  guidelines  regarding  the 
nature,  functions,  and  uses  of  early  child- 
hood assessments,  including  a  model  of 
school  readiness  that  addresses  a  broad 
range  of  early  childhood  developmental 
needs; 

(B>  monitor  and  evaluate  early  childhood 
assessments,  including  the  ability  of  existing 
assessments  to  provide  valid  information  on 
the  readiness  of  children  for  school;  and 

(C)  monitor  and  report  on  the  long-term 
collection  of  data  on  the  status  of  young 
children  to  improve  policy  and  practice,  in- 
cluding the  need  for  new  sources  of  data  nec- 
essary to  assess  the  broad  range  of  early 
childhood  developmental  needs. 

(b)  Advice —The  Groups  shall  advise  and 
assist  the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  the  Goals 
Panel,  and  others  regarding  how  to  improve 
the  assessment  of  young  children  and  how 
such  assessments  can  improve  services  to 
children. 

(c)  Report  —The  Goals  Panel  shall  provide 
reports  on  the  work  of  the  Groups  to  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary,  and  the  public 
PART   B— NATIONAL   EDUCATION   STAND- 
ARDS AND  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL 

SEC.  211.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  establish  a 
mechanism  to — 

(1)  certify  and  regularly  review  voluntary 
national  content  and  student  performance 
standards  that  define  what  all  students 
should  know  and  be  able  to  do; 

(2)  certify  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards  submitted  by  States  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  if  such  standards  are  of  equal 
or  higher  quality  to  the  voluntary  national 
content  and  student  performance  standards 
certified  by  the  National  Education  Stand- 
ards and  Improvement  Council; 

(3)  certify  and  regularly  review  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  standards  that 
describe  the  conditions  of  teaching  and 
learning  necessary  for  all  students  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  achieve  the  knowledge 
and   skills  described   in   the   voluntary   na- 


tional content  and  student  performance 
standards  certified  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council; 

(4)  certify  opportunity-to-learn  standards 
submitted  by  States  on  a  voluntary  basis,  if 
such  standards  are  of  equal  or  higher  quality 
as  compared  with  the  voluntary  national  op- 
portunity-to-learn standards;  and 

(5)  certify  assessment  systems  submitted 
by  States  on  a  voluntary  basis,  if  such  sys- 
tems are  aligned  with  State  content  stand- 
ards certified  by  the  National  Education 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council  and  if 
such  systems  are  valid,  reliable,  and  consist- 
ent with  relevant,  nationally  recognized, 
professional  and  technical  standards  for  as- 
sessment when  used  for  their  intended  pur- 
poses. 

SEC.    212.     NATIONAL    EDUCATION    STANDARDS 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  COUNCIL. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  executive  branch  a  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
(referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Council"). 

(b)  Composition —The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  twenty  members  (referred  in 
this  part  as  "members")  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(1)  8  members  (2  from  each  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  of  subsection  (cHD) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President; 

(2)  4  members  (1  from  each  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  of  subsection  (cKD) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  consultation 
with  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
House; 

(3)  4  members  (1  from  each  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  of  subsection  (cMD) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  in  consultation  with  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(4)  4  members  (1  from  each  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  of  subsection  (c)(1)) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  National  Education 
Goals  Panel. 

(c)  Qualifications— (1)  The  members  of 
the  Council  shall  include — 

(A)  5  professional  educators,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  classroom  teachers, 
preschool  educators  and  other  school -based 
professionals,  local  district  or  State  admin- 
istrators, related  service  personnel,  and 
other  educators; 

(B)  5  representatives  of  business  and  indus- 
try, organized  labor,  and  postsecondary  edu- 
cational institutions,  including  at  least  1 
representative  of  postsecondary  educational 
institutions,  at  least  I  representative  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  at  least  1  representative 
of  business  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Skill  Standards  Board; 

(C)  5  representatives  of  the  public,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  advocacy,  civil  rights 
and  disability  groups,  parents,  civic  leaders, 
and  local  and  State  education  policymakers 
(including  State,  local,  or  tribal  school 
boards);  and 

(D)  5  education  experts,  including  experts 
in  measurement  and  assessment,  curriculum, 
school  finance  and  equity,  and  school  reform. 

(2)  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  membership 
of  the  Council  shall  be  geographically  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  and  reflect 
the  diversity  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  and  disabil- 
ity characteristics. 

(3)  One-third  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of 
individuals  with  expertise  in  the  educational 
needs  of  children  who  are  from  low-income 
families,  minority  backgrounds,  have  lim- 
ited-English proficiency,  or  have  disabilities. 

(d)  Terms —(1)  Members  shall  be  appointed 
for  3-year  terms,  with  no  member  serving 
more  than  2  consecutive  terms. 
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(2)  The  Council  shall  establish  by  lot  ini- 
tial terms  for  individuals  of  one.  two.  or 
three  years  in  order  to  establish  a  rotation 
in  which  one-third  of  the  members  are  se- 
lected each  year. 

(e)  Date  of  Appointment —The  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(0  Initiation —The  Council  shall  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council  under 
this  part  when  all  20  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

(g)  Retention.— In  order  to  retain  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council,  a  member  must 
attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  scheduled 
meetings  of  the  Council  in  any  given  year. 

(h)  Vacancy.— A  vacancy  on  the  Council 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Council, 
but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(i)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Council 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  may,  while  attending 
meetings  or  hearings  of  the  Council,  be  pro- 
vided compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-15  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

(j)  Conflict  of  I.nterest.— (1)  A  member  of 
the  Council  may  not  concurrently  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Goals  Panel. 

(2)  Section  208  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  apply  to  members  of  the 
Council  except  that,  for  the  purposes  of  mak- 
ing written  determinations  under  subsection 
(bXl).  the  Government  official  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  any  member  of  the 
Council  is  deemed  to  be  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics. 

(3)  A  member  of  the  Council  who  resides  in 
a  State  which  has  developed  standards  and 
assessments  may  not  participate  in  Council 
consideration  of  such  standards  and  assess- 
ments. 

(k)  Travel.— Each  member  of  the  Council 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  away  from  the  home 
or  regular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(1)  Officers.— The  members  of  the  Council 
shall  select  officers  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
for  one-year  terms. 

■BC.  IIS.  DUTIES. 

(a)  Voluntary  National  Content  Stand- 
ards—<1)  The  Council  shall— 

(A)  identify  areas  in  which  voluntary  na- 
tional content  standards  need  to  be  devel- 
oped; 

(B)  certify  voluntair  national  content  and 
student  performance  standards  using  the  cri- 
teria developed  under  paragraph  (2MAK1). 
that  define  what  all  students  should  know 
and  be  able  to  do; 

(C)  forward  such  voluntary  national  con- 
tent and  student  performance  standards  to 
the  Goals  Panel  for  review,  except  that  the 
Goals  Panel  shall  have  the  option  of  dis- 
approving such  standards  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  of  the  full  membership  not 
later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of  such 
standards:  and 

(D)  develop  a  process  for  regularly  review- 
ing any  national  voluntary  content,  student 
performance,  and  opportunity-to-leam 
standards  that  have  been  certified. 

(2KA)  The  Council  shall— 

(i)  identify  and  develop  criteria  to  be  used 
for  certifying  the  voluntary  national  content 
and  student  performance  standards;  and 

(li)  before  applying  such  criteria,  forward 
them  to  the  Goals  Panel  for  review,  except 


that  the  Goals  Panel  shall  have  the  option  of 
disapproving  such  criteria  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  of  the  full  membership  not 
later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of  such  cri- 
teria. 

(B)  The  criteria  developed  by  the  Council 
shall  address — 

(i)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  stand- 
ards are  internationally  competitive  and 
comparable  to  the  best  in  the  world; 

(ii)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  con- 
tent and  student  performance  standards  re- 
Hect  the  best  available  knowledge  about  how 
all  students  learn  and  about  how  the  content 
area  can  be  most  effectively  taught; 

(iii)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  con- 
tent and  student  performance  standards  have 
been  developed  through  an  open  and  public 
process  that  provides  Tor  input  and  involve- 
ment of  all  relevant  parties,  including  teach- 
ers, related  services  personnel,  and  other 
professional  educators,  employers  and  post- 
secondary  education  institutions,  curricu- 
lum and  subject  matter  specialists,  parents, 
advocacy  groups,  and  the  public:  and 

(iv)  other  factors  that  the  Council  deems 
appropriate. 

(C)  In  developing  the  criteria,  the  Council 
shall  work  with  entities  that  are  developing, 
or  have  already  developed,  content  and  stu- 
dent performance  standards,  and  any  other 
entities  that  the  Council  deems  appropriate, 
to  identify  appropriate  certification  criteria. 

(b)  Voluntary  State  Content  Stand- 
ards—The  Council  may  certify  content  and 
student  performance  standards  presented  on 
a  voluntary  basis  by  States,  using  the  cri- 
teria developed  under  subsection  (aM2)(A)(i), 
if  such  standat-ds  are  of  equal  or  higher  qual- 
ity to  the  voluntary  national  content  and 
student  performance  standards  certified  by 
the  Council. 

(c)  Voluntary  National  Opportunity-to- 
Learn  Standards.— (1)  The  Council  shall 
certify  exemplary,  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  that  will  establish 
a  basis  for  providing  all  students  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  achieve  the  knowledge  and 
skills  set  out  in  the  voluntary  national  con- 
tent standards  certified  by  the  Council. 

(2)  The  voluntary  national  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  certified  by  the  Council  shall 
address — 

(A)  the  quality  and  availability  of  curric- 
ula, instructional  materials,  and  tech- 
nologies, including  distance  learning,  to  all 
students; 

(B)  the  capability  of  teachers  to  provide 
high-quality  instruction  to  meet  diverse 
learning  needs  in  each  content  area  to  all 
students; 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  administrators  have  ready  and 
continuing  access  to  professional  develop- 
ment, including  the  best  knowledge  about 
teaching,  learning,  and  school  improvement: 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  curriculum,  in- 
structional practices,  and  assessments  are 
aligned  to  content  standards: 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  school  facilities 
provide  a  safe  and  secure  environment  for 
learning  and  instruction  and  have  the  req- 
uisite libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  learn; 

(F)  the  extent  to  which  schools  utilize  poli- 
cies, curricula,  and  instructional  practices 
which  ensure  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis 
of  gender:  and 

(G)  other  factors  that  the  Council  deems 
appropriate  to  ensure  the  students  receive  a 
fair  opportunity  to  achieve  the  knowledge 
and  skills  described  in  the  voluntary  content 
and  student  performance  standards  certified 
by  the  Council. 


(3)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Council  shall— 

(A)  identify  what  countries  with  rigorous 
content  standards  do  to — 

(i)  provide  their  children  with  opportuni- 
ties to  learn; 

(ii)  prepare  their  teachers;  and 

(iii)  provide  continuing  professional  devel- 
opment opportunities  for  their  teachers:  and 

(B)  develop  criteria  to  be  used  for  certify- 
ing the  voluntary  national  and  State  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards  and.  before  apply- 
ing such  criteria,  forward  them  to  the  Goals 
Panel  for  review,  except  that  the  Goals 
Panel  shall  have  the  option  of  disapproving 
such  standards  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
of  the  full  membership  not  later  than  60  days 
after  receipt  of  such  criteria. 

(4)  The  Council  shall  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  voluntary  national  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  developed  by  the  consor- 
tium under  section  219  by — 

(A)  making  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  priorities  and  selection  cri- 
teria for  the  award  made  under  section  219: 
and 

(B)  coordinating  with  the  consortium  re- 
ceiving an  award  under  section  219  to  ensure 
that  the  opportunity-to-leam  standards  the 
consortium  develops  jre  appropriate  for  the 
needs  of  all  students,  are  of  high  quality,  and 
are  consistent  with  the  criteria  developed  by 
the  Council  for  the  certification  of  such 
standards. 

(5)  The  Council  shall  forward  the  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  standards  it 
certifies  to  the  Goals  Panel  for  review,  ex- 
cept that  the  Goals  Panel  shall  have  the  op- 
tion of  disapproving  such  standards  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  full  member- 
ship not  later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of 
such  standards. 

(d)  Voluntary  State  OPPORTUNrrv-To- 
Learn  Standards.— The  Council  may  certify 
opportunity-to-leam  standards  submitted 
voluntarily  by  a  State,  using  the  criteria  de- 
veloped under  subsection  (c)(3KB),  if  such 
standards  are  of  equal  or  higher  quality  as 
compared  to  the  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards. 

(e)  General  Provision  Regarding  Vol- 
untary National  Standards.— The  Council 
may  certify  voluntary  national  content,  stu- 
dent performance,  and  opportunity-to-leam 
standards  if  such  standards  are  sufficiently 
general  to  be  used  by  any  State  without  re- 
stricting State  and  local  control  of  curricu- 
lum and  prerogatives  regarding  instructional 
methods  to  be  employed. 

(f)  Assessments.— (1)( A)  The  Council  may 
certify  an  assessment  system  that  is  submit- 
ted voluntarily  by  a  State,  using  the  criteria 
developed  under  paragraph  (2KA),  if  such  sys- 
tem is  aligned  with  the  State's  content 
standards  certified  by  the  Council. 

(B)  Assessment  systems  shall  be  certified 
by  the  Council  for  the  purposes  of— 

(i)  informing  students,  parents,  teachers, 
and  related  services  personnel  about  the 
progress  of  all  students  toward  the  stand- 
ards: 

(ii)  improving  classroom  Instruction  and 
improving  the  learning  outcomes  for  all  stu- 
dents: 

(iii)  exemplifying  for  students,  parents, 
and  teachers  the  kinds  and  levels  of  achieve- 
ment that  should  be  expected  of  all  students, 
including  the  identification  of  student  per- 
formance standards; 

(iv)  measuring  and  motivating  individual 
students,  schools,  districts.  States,  and  the 
Nation  to  improve  educational  performance; 
and 

(V)  assisting  education  policymakers  in 
making  decisions  about  education  proerams. 
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(C)  The  Council  shall  certify  an  assessment 
system  only  If— 

(i)  the  State  has  established  or  adopted  op- 
portunity-to-learn  standards: 

(ii)  such  system  will  not  be  used  to  make 
decisions  regarding  graduation,  grade  pro- 
motion, or  retention  of  students  for  a  period 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act;  and 

(iil)  the  State  has  submitted— 

(I)  a  description  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  assessment  system  has  been  designed; 

(II)  the  methodologies  and  process  used  to 
develop,  select,  validate,  and  use  such  assess- 
ment systems; 

(III)  a  copy  of  the  test  instrument  and.  as 
appropriate,  other  measures  that  will  make 
up  the  system:  and 

(IV)  evidence  that  the  test  or  tests  whtth 
are  part  of  the  assessment  system  are  valid, 
reliable  measures  of  their  intended  purposes, 
are  aligned  with  the  State  content  stand- 
ards, are  capable  of  assessing  the  progress  of 
all  students  toward  learning  the  material  in 
the  State  content  standards,  and  are  consist- 
ent with  relevant  nationally  recognized  pro- 
fessional and  technical  standards. 

(D)  The  Council  shall,  at  the  request  of  a 
State  prior  to  developing  an  assessment  sys- 
tem for  a  proposed  use.  review  and  provide 
guidance  to  such  State  on  a  proposed  pack- 
age of  measures,  including  tests  that  would 
be  included  in  such  a  system. 

(2MA)  The  Council  shall  develop  and.  no 
sooner  than  three  years  or  later  than  four 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  begin 
utilizing  criteria  for  the  certification  of  as- 
sessment systems  for  the  purposes  indicated 
in  paragraph  (1)(B>.  Before  using  such  cri- 
teria, the  Council  shall  forward  the  criteria 
to  the  Goals  Panel  for  review,  except  that 
the  Goals  Panel  shall  have  the  option  of  dis- 
approving such  criteria  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  full  membership  not  later 
than  60  days  after  receipt  of  such  criteria. 

(B)  The  certification  criteria  developed  by 
the  Council  shall  address  the  extent  to  which 
the  assessment  system — 

(i)  is  aligned  with  State  content  standards 
certified  by  the  Council;  and 

(ii)  is  to  be  used  for  a  purpose  for  which  it 
Is  valid,  reliable,  free  of  discrimination,  and 
Is  consistent  with  relevant,  nationally  recog- 
nized professional  and  technical  standards 
for  assessment 

(C)  In  determining  appropriate  certifi- 
cation criteria,  the  Council  shall— 

(i)  consider  standards  and  criteria  being 
developed  by  other  national  organizations, 
research  on  assessment,  and  emerging  new 
State  and  local  assessments: 

(ii)  recommend  needed  research. 

(lii)  encourage  the  development  and  field 
testing  of  assessment  systems;  and 

(ivi  provide  a  public  forum  for  discussing, 
debating,  and  buildmg  consensus  for  the  cri- 
teria to  be  used  for  the  certification  of  as- 
sessment systems. 

(D)  Prior  to  determining  the  certification 
criteria,  the  Council  shall  seek  public  com- 
ment regarding  the  proposed  criteria. 

(E)  The  Council  shall  certify  an  assessment 
system  only  if  such  system  includes  all  stu- 
dents. 

(g)  Performance  of  Duties.— In  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  under  this  title,  the 
Council  shall— 

(1)  provide  for  a  process  of  broad  public 
input  as  part  of  the  process  of  developing  cri- 
teria for  standards  and  assessments; 

(2)  work  with  Federal  and  non-Federal 
agencies  and  organizations  which  are  con- 
ducting research,  studies,  or  demonstration 
projects  to  determine  internationally  com- 


petitive standards  and  assessments,  and  may 
establish  subject  matter  and  other  panels  to 
advise  it  on  particular  content,  student  per- 
formance, and  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards and  on  assessments; 

(3>  shall  establish  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  National  Skill  Standards 
Board  to  promote  the  coordination  of  the  de- 
velopment of  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards  under  this  title  with  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  standards  under  title  IV 
of  this  Act; 

(4»  recommend  studies  to  the  Secretary 
that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Council's 
responsibilities; 

(5)  inform  the  public  about  what  con- 
stitutes high  quality,  internationally  com- 
petitive, content,  student  performance,  and 
opportunity-to-leam  standards,  and  assess- 
ment systems; 

(6)  on  a  regular  basis,  review  and  update 
criteria  for  certifying  content,  student  per- 
formance, and  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards, and  assessment  systems:  and 

(7)  periodically  recertify,  as  appropriate, 
the  voluntary  national  content  and  student 
performance  standards,  and  the  voluntary 
national  opportunity-to-learn  standards  and 
the  assessments  that  it  certifies  under  this 
section. 

(h)  Unconditioned  State  Participation.— 
No  State  shall  be  required  to  obtain  certifi- 
cation of  standards  or  assessments  developed 
under  subsection  (b).  (d).  or  (f)  of  this  section 
or  to  participate  In  programs  under  title  III 
of  this  Act.  as  a  condition  of  participating  in 
any  Federal  education  program  under  this  or 
any  other  Act. 

sec.  SU.  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  the 
Council  concludes  its  first  meeting,  and  in 
each  succeeding  year,  the  Council  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  report  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress,  the  Governor  of  each  State,  and 
the  Goals  Panel  regarding  its  work. 
SEC.  215.  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

(a)  Heari.ngs.  (1)  The  Council  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities, conduct  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Council 
considers  appropriate. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  this  part,  the  Council 
shall  conduct  public  hearings  in  different  ge- 
ographic areas  of  the  United  States,  both 
urban  and  rural,  to  receive  the  reports, 
views,  and  analyses  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
experts  and  the  public  on  the  establishment 
of  voluntary  national  content,  student  per- 
formance, and  opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards, and  assessment  systems. 

(b)  INF0R.MATION  — The  Council  may  secure 
directly  from  any  department  or  agenc.v  of 
the  United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  this  part. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Council  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(c)  Postal  Services.— The  Council  may 
use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Use  OF  Facilities —The  Council  may. 
with  their  consent,  use  the  research,  equip- 
ment, services,  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 

(e)  Administrative  Arrange-ments  and 
Support.— (1»  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
the  Council,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such 
administrative  support  services  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  request. 


(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate, and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  make 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  that  are 
requested  by  the  Council  to  help  it  compile 
and  analyze  data  or  carry  out  other  func- 
tions necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  j-e- 
sponsibillties. 

SEC.  »I«.  PUBUCATION  FOR  PVBUC  COMltEI<n'. 

(a>  Transmittal.— For  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining public  comment  through  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register,  the  Council  shall 
transmit  to  the  Secretary— 

(1»  proposed  criteria  for  certifying  national 
and  State  content  and  performance  stand- 
ards; 

(2)  proposed  criteria  for  certifying  national 
and  State  opportunity-to-learn  standards; 

(3)  proposed  criteria  for  certifying  State 
assessment  systems;  and 

(4)  proposed  national  content,  perform- 
ance, and  opportunlty-to-learn  standards. 

(b)  Publication.— The  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish such  proposed  procedures,  standards, 
and  criteria  in  the  Federal  Register. 

SEC.  «17.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  on 
a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Council,  or  a  majority 
of  Its  members. 

(b)  Quorum —A  majority  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(c)  Voting —The  Council  shall  take  all  ac- 
tion of  the  Council  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  Council,  ensuring 
the  right  of  the  minority  to  issue  written 
views.  No  individual  may  vote  or  exercise 
any  of  the  powers  of  a  member  by  proxy. 

(d)  Public  access— The  Council  shall  en- 
sure public  access  to  its  proceedings  (other 
than  proceedings,  or  portions  of  proceedings, 
relating  to  Internal  personnel  and  manage- 
ment matters)  and  make  available  to  the 
public,  at  reasonable  cost,  transcripts  of 
such  proceedings. 

SEC.  aiS.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  DiREC-roR  — The  Chairperson  of  the 
Council  shall,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
point a  Director  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pay  of  Employees  — 
(ImA)  The  Director  may  appoint  not  more 
than  four  additional  employees  to  serve  as 
staff  to  the  Council  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service. 

(B)  The  employees  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A  I  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  shall  not  be  paid  a  rate  that  exceeds  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS- 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  The  Director  may  appoint  additional 
employees  to  serve  as  staff  of  the  Council 
consistent  with  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants —The  Coun- 
cil may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3019(b)  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Council,  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
may  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  to  the  Council  to  assist 
the  Council  In  its  duties  under  this  part. 
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SEC.     Il».     OPPORTUNITYTO-LEARN     DEVELOP 
MENT  GRANT. 

la)  Opportunity-to-Learn  Developmf.nt 
Grant.— (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant,  on  a  competitive  basis,  to  a 
consortium  of  individuals  and  organizations 
to  develop  voluntary  national  opportunity- 
to-leam  standards  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  213(c). 

(2)  To  the  extent  possible,  such  consortium 
shall  include  the  participation  of— 

(A)  State-level  policymakers,  such  as  Gov- 
ernors. State  legislators,  chief  State  school 
officers,  and  State  school  board  members; 

(B)  local  policymakers  and  administrators, 
such  as  local  school  board  members,  super- 
intendents, and  principals; 

(C)  teachers  (especially  teachers  involved 
in  the  development  of  content  standards): 

(D)  parents  and  Individuals  with  experience 
in  promoting  parental  involvement  in  edu- 
cation: 

(E)  representatives  of  business; 

(F)  experts  in  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation; 

(G)  representatives  of  regional  accrediting 
associations; 

(H)  individuals  with  expertise  in  school  fi- 
nance and  equity,  the  education  of  at-risk 
students,  and  the  preparation  and  training  of 
teachers  and  school  administrators; 

(1)  curriculum  and  school  reform  experts: 
(J)    student    and    civil    rights    advocacy 

groups; 

(K)  representatives  of  higher  education: 
and 

(L)  secondary  school  students. 

(3)  In  developing  voluntary  national  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards,  such  consortium 
shall— 

(A)  draw  upon  current  research  about  stu- 
dent achievement  and  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  effective  teaching  and  learning;  and 

(B)  provide  for  the  development  of  several 
consecutive  drafts  of  standards  which  incor- 
porate the  comments  and  recommendations 
of  educators  and  other  knowledgeable  Indi- 
viduals across  the  Nation. 

(4)  One-third  of  the  consortium  shall  con- 
sist of  individuals  with  expertise  in  the  edu- 
cational needs  and  assessment  of  children 
who  are  from  low-income  families,  minority 
backgrounds,  have  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency, or  have  disabilities. 

(5)  The  membership  of  the  consortium 
shall  be  geographically  representative  and 
reflect  the  racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  diver- 
sity of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Applications.— (1)  Any  consortium  that 
desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
section shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(2)  In  awarding  such  grant,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  applications  from  con- 
sortia which  Involve  individuals  and  organi- 
zations with  the  greatest  diversity  of  per- 
spectives and  points  of  view. 

(3)  In  establishing  additional  priorities  and 
selection  criteria  for  such  grant,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Council  pur- 
suant to  section  213(c)(4)(A). 

(c)  Report.— After  the  development  of  the 
voluntary  national  opportunity-to-learn 
standards,  the  consortium  funded  under  this 
section  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary which  discusses  the  background,  im- 
portant issues,  and  rationale  regarding  such 
standards 

SEC.      MO.      ASSESSMENT      DEVELOPMK.NT      A.Vl) 
EVALUATION  GRANTS. 

(a)  General.— (1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  States  and  local  edu- 


cational agencies  or  consortia  of  such  agen- 
cies to  help  defray  the  cost  of  developing, 
field  testing,  and  evaluating  assessment  sys- 
tems, to  be  used  for  some  or  all  of  the  pur- 
poses indicated  in  section  213(f)(1)(B).  that 
are  aligned  to  State  content  standards  cer- 
tified by  the  Council. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  a  portion  of 
the  funds  authorized  under  section  231(d)  for 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  and 
local  educational  agencies  for  purposes  of  de- 
veloping such  assessments  in  langruages 
other  than  English. 

(b)  Applications.— A  State,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  consortium  of  such  agen- 
cies that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  such  information  and  as- 
surances as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(c)  Requirf.ments.— (1)  A  recipient  of  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall— 

(A)  examine  the  validity  and  reliability  of 
an  assessment  system  for  the  particular  pur- 
poses for  which  such  assessment  system  was 
developed; 

(B)  ensure  that  an  assessment  system  is 
consistent  with  relevant,  nationally  recog- 
nized professional  and  technical  standards 
for  assessments;  and 

(C)  devote  special  attention  to  how  an  as- 
sessment system,  treats  all  students,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  race,  gender,  eth- 
nicity, disability,  and  language  proficiency. 

(2)  An  as.sessment  system  developed  and 
evaluated  with  funds  under  this  section  may 
not  be  used  for  decisions  about  individual 
students  relating  to  program  placement,  pro- 
motion, or  retention,  graduation,  or  employ- 
ment for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  221.  EVALUATION. 

(a)  Grant.— From  funds  reserved  under 
section  304(a)(2).  the  Secretary  annually 
shall  make  a  grant,  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed S5OO.0OO.  to  the  Commission  on  Behav- 
ioral and  Social  Sciences  and  Education  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  or  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Education  to — i' 

(1)  evaluate — 

(A)  the  technical  quality  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  Goals  Panel  and  the  Council; 

(B>  the  process  the  Council  uses  to  develop 
criteria  for  certification  of  standards  and  as- 
sessments; 

(C)  the  process  the  Council  uses  to  certify 
voluntary  national  standards  as  well  as 
standards  and  assessments  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted by  States;  and 

(D)  the  process  the  Goals  Panel  uses  to  ap- 
prove certification  criteria  and  voluntary 
national  standards; 

(2)  periodically  provide  to  the  Goals  Panel 
and  the  Council,  as  appropriate,  information 
from  the  evaluation  under  paragraph  (1):  and 

(3)  report  on  the  activities  authorized 
under  sections  219  and  220. 

(b)  Report.— The  grant  recipient  shall  pe- 
riodically report  to  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  public  regarding  findings  and 
shall  make  a  final  report  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1.  1998. 

PART  C— AUTHORIZATION  OF 

APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC.  231.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  National  Education  Goals  Panel.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S3.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  part  A  of 
this  title. 

(b)  National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council —There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  t3.000.000  for  fiscal 


year  1994  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998 
to  carry  out  part  B  of  this  title. 

(c)  Opportunity-to-Learn  Development 
Gra.nt. — There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995 
to  carry  out  the  Opportunity-to-Learn  De- 
velopment Grant  Program  established  under 
section  219  of  this  title. 

(d)  Assessment  Development  and  Eval- 
uation Grants. — There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  J5.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998  to  carry 
out  the  Assessment  Development  and  Eval- 
uation Grants  Program  established  under 
section  220  of  this  title. 

TITLE  in— STATE  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATION 

SYSTEMIC  IMPROVEMENT 
SEC.  SOL  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  all  students  can  learn  and  achieve  high 
standards  and  must  realize  their  potential  if 
the  United  States  is  to  prosper: 

(2)  the  reforms  in  education  of  the  last  15 
years  have  achieved  some  good  results,  but 
these  efforts  often  have  been  limited  to  a  few 
schools  or  to  a  single  part  of  the  educational 
system; 

(3)  leadership  must  come  both  from  teach- 
ers, related  services  personnel,  principals, 
and  parents  in  individual  schools  and  from 
policymakers  at  the  local.  State,  tribal,  and 
national  levels,  in  order  for  lasting  improve- 
ments in  student  performance  to  occur; 

(4)  simultaneous  top-down  and  bottom-up 
education  reform  is  necessary  to  spur  cre- 
ative and  innovative  approaches  by  individ- 
ual schools  to  help  all  students  achieve 
internationally  competitive  standards: 

(5)  strategies  must  be  developed  by  com- 
munities and  States  to  support  the  revital- 
ization  of  all  local  public  schools  by  fun- 
damentally changing  the  entire  system  of 
public  education  through  comprehensive,  co- 
herent, and  coordinated  improvement  in 
order  to  increase  student  learning: 

(6)  parents,  teachers,  and  other  local  edu- 
cators, and  business,  community,  and  tribal 
leaders  must  be  involved  in  developing  sys- 
temwide  improvement  strategies  that  reflect 
the  needs  of  their  individual  communities: 

(7)  State  and  local  education  improvement 
efforts  must  incorporate  strategies  for  pro- 
viding all  students  and  families  with  coordi- 
nated access  to  appropriate  social  services, 
health  care,  nutrition,  and  child  care  to  re- 
move preventable  barriers  to  learning  and 
enhance  school  readiness  for  all  students: 

(8)  States  and  local  educational  agencies, 
working  together,  must  immediately  set 
about  developing  and  implementing  such 
systemwide  improvement  strategies  if  the 
Nation  is  to  educate  all  children  to  meet 
their  full  potential  and  achieve  the  National 
Education  Goals  listed  in  title  I  of  this  Act; 

(9)  State  and  local  systemic  improvement 
strategies  must  provide  all  students  with  ef- 
fective mechanisms  and  appropriate  paths  to 
the  workforce  as  well  as  to  higher  education; 

(10)  business  should  be  encouraged  to  enter 
into  partnerships  with  schools,  provide  infor- 
mation and  guidance  to  schools  on  the  needs 
of  area  business  for  properly  educated  grad- 
uates in  general  and  on  the  need  for  particu- 
lar workplace  skills,  that  the  schools  may 
provide  necessary  material  and  support,  and 
continue  the  lifelong  learning  process 
throughout  the  employment  years  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  schools  should  provide  informa- 
tion to  business  regarding  how  the  business 
community  can  assist  schools  in  meeting  the 
goals  of  this  Act; 
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111)  msiitunons  of  higher  education  should 
be  encouraged  to  enter  Into  partnerships 
with  schools  to  provide  Infonnation  and 
guidance  to  schools  on  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge graduates  need  in  order  to  enter  and 
successfully  complete  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, and  schools  should  provide  informa- 
tion and  guidance  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 
preservice  training  teachers  need,  and  the 
types  of  professional  development  educators 
need  in  order  to  meet  the  goals  of  this  Act: 

(12)  the  appropriate  and  innovative  use  of 
technology,  including  distance  learning,  can 
be  very  effective  in  helping  to  bring  all  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  learn  and  meet  high 
standards;  and 

(13)  Federal  funds  should  be  targeted  to 
support  local  and  State  initiatives,  and  to  le- 
verage State  and  local  resources  for  design- 
ing and  Implementing  system-wide  improve- 
ment plans 

SEC.  SOX.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  students  by  im- 
proving student  learning  through  a  long- 
term,  broad-based  effort  to  promote  coherent 
and  coordinated  improvements  in  the  system 
of  education  throughout  the  Nation  at  the 
local  and  State  levels.  This  title  provides 
new  authorities  and  funding  for  the  Nation's 
school  systems  without  replacing  or  reduc- 
ing funding  for  existing  Federal  education 
programs.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
that  no  State  or  local  educational  agency 
will  reduce  its  funding  for  education  or  for 
education  reform  on  account  of  receiving 
any  funds  under  this  title 
SEC.  303.  AUTHOIUZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S39Q. 000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1995  through  1998 
SBC.  304.  ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Reservations  of  Funds.  — From  funds 
appropriated  under  section  303.  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(1»  shall  reserve  a  total  of  one  percent  to 
provide  assistance.  In  amounts  determined 
by  the  Secretary— 

(A)  to  the  outlying  areas:  and 

(B)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ben- 
efit Indian  students  In  schools  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  'Bureau'"):  and 

(2)  may  reserve  a  total  of  up  to  6  percent 
for— 

(A)  national  leadership  activities  under 
section  313: 

(B)  the  costs  of  peer  review  of  State  im- 
provement plans  and  applications  under  this 
title:  and 

(C)  evaluation  activities  under  section  221. 

(b)  State  Allotments.— The  Secretary 
shall  allot  the  remaining  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  303  for  each  fiscal  year 
to  the  States  (which  for  the  purpoles  of  this 
subsection  does  not  include  the  outlying 
areas)  as  follows: 

(1)  SO  percent  of  such  remaining  amount 
shall  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  rel- 
ative amounts  such  State  received  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

(2)  50  percent  of  such  remaining  amount 
shall  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  rel- 
ative amounts  each  such  State  received 
under  part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Reallotments— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  a  State's  allot- 


ment for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (b) 
will  not  be  needed  for  such  fiscal  year  by  the 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  reallot  such 
amount  to  other  States  that  need  additional 
funds,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines is  appropriate. 

SEC.  SOS.  STATE  APPUCATIONS. 

(a)  General— (I)  If  a  State  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  title,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  aa  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  information  described 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  each  such  applica- 
tion shall  include— 

(A)  an  assurance  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  carrying  out  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  312.  and  will 
comply  with  reasonable  requests  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  data  related  to  the  State's 
progress  in  developing  and  implementing  its 
State  improvement  plan  under  this  title: 

(B)  an  assurance  that  State  law  provides 
adequate  authority  to  carry  out  each  compo- 
nent of  the  State's  Improvement  plan  devel- 
oped, or  to  be  developed  under  section  306.  or 
that  such  authority  will  be  sought: 

(C)  an  assurance  that  the  standards  devel- 
oped for  student  achievement  are  not  less 
rigorous  than  student  achievement  stand- 
ards used  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act; 

(D)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  pro- 
vide for  broad  public  participation  in  the 
planning  process;  and 

(E)  such  other  assurances  and  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  FIRST  YEAR.--A  State's  application  for 
the  first  year  of  assistance  under  this  title 
shall— 

( 1 )  describe  the  process  by  which  the  State 
will  develop  a  school  Improvement  plan  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  306:  and 

(2)  describe  how  the  State  educational 
agency  will  use  funds  received  under  this 
title  for  such  year,  including  how  the  State 
educational  agency  will  make  subgrants  to 
local  educational  agencies  and  for  teacher 
training. 

(c)  SUBSEQUENT  YEARS.— A  State's  second 
application  under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  cover  the  second  through  fifth  years  of 
its  participation: 

(2)  include  a  copy  of  the  State's  improve- 
ment plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  306  or.  if  the  State  plan  is  not  com- 
plete, a  statement  of  the  steps  It  will  take  to 
complete  the  plan  and  a  schedule  for  doing 
so:  and 

(3)  include  an  explanation  of  how  the  State 
will  use  funds  received  under  this  title,  in- 
cluding how  it  will  make  subgrants  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  for  teacher  train- 
ing under  section  309<b)(  1 ) 

SEC.  300.  STATE  IMPROVEMENT  PLANS. 

(a)  Basic  Scope  of  Plan.— Any  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  wishes  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  title  after  its  first  year  of 
participation  shall  develop  and  implement  a 
plan  for  the  fundamental  restructuring  and 
improvement  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  In  the  State.  This  plan  must  ad- 
dress— 

(1)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c).  the 
establishment  or  adoption  of  challenging 
content  and  student  performance  standards 
for  all  students  and  the  use  of  curricula,  in- 
structional practices,  assessments,  tech- 
nology, parental  involvement  programs,  and 
professional  preparation  and  development 
approaches  appropriate  to  help  all  students 
reach  such  standards: 

(2)  in  accordaace  wltk  subsection  (d).  tbe 
establishnient  or  adoption  of  opportunity-to- 


learn  standards  that  will  define  the  condi- 
tions of  teaching  and  learning  that  provide 
all  students  the  opportunity  to  meet  the 
challenging  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards: 

(3)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (e),  need- 
ed changes  in  the  governance  and  manage- 
ment of  the  education  system  In  order  to  ef- 
fectively focus  schools  on.  and  assist  them 
in.  preparing  all  students  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenging State  standards: 

(4)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (f),  com- 
prehensive strategies  to  involve  commu- 
nities, including  parents,  businesses,  librar- 
ies, institutions  of  higher  education,  employ- 
ment and  training  agencies,  health  and 
human  service  agencies,  advocacy  groups, 
cultural  institutions,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  that  provide  social  services, 
health  care,  child  care,  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, and  nutrition  to  students.  In  helping 
all  students  meet  the  challenging  State 
standards: 

(5)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (g).  strat- 
egies for  ensuring  that  all  local  educational 
agencies  and  schools  within  the  State  are  in- 
volved in  developing  and  implementing  need- 
ed improvements  within  a  specified  period  of 
time: 

(6)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (h).  strat- 
egies for  ensuring  that  comprehensive,  sys- 
temic reform  is  promoted  from  the  bottom 
up  In  communities,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, and  schools:  and 

(7)  the  needs  of  the  children,  ages  5 
through  18.  who  are  out  of  school  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  children  can  be  brought 
back  into  the  education  system  and  meet  the 
standards  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

(b)  Plan  Development— d)  A  State  Im- 
provement plan  under  this  title  must  be  de- 
veloped by  a  broad-based  panel  (referred  to 
In  this  title  as  the  "panel")  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  educational  agency  and  the 
Governor.  The  panel  shall  include— 

(A)  the  Governor  and  the  chief  State 
school  officer,  or  their  designees: 

(B)  the  chairman  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate 
authorizing  committees  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, or  their  designees; 

(C)  teachers,  principals,  and  administra- 
tors who  have  successfully  improved  student 
performance  and  deans  of  colleges  of  edu- 
cation: 

(D)  representatives  of  teacher  organiza- 
tions, parents,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, business  and  labor  leaders,  commu- 
nity-based organizations.  Indian  tribes,  local 
boards  of  education.  State  and  local  officials 
responsible  for  health,  social  services,  and 
other  related  services,  and  others,  as  appro- 
priate; 

(E)  representatives  from  rural  and  urban 
local  educational  agencies  In  the  State;  and 

(F)  experts  In  educational  measurement 
and  assessment. 

(2)  The  Governor  and  the  chief  State  school 
officer  shall  each  appoint  half  the  members 
of  the  State  panel.  The  full  panel  shall  estab- 
lish the  procedures  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  panel,  including  the  designation  of  the 
panel  chairperson. 

(3)  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  membership 
of  the  panel  shall  be  geographically  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  and  reflect  the  di- 
versity of  the  population  of  the  State  with 
regard  to  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  and  disabil- 
ity characteristics. 

(4)  One-third  of  the  panel  members  shall  be 
Individuals  with  expertise  in  the  educational 
needs  and  assessments  of  children  who  are 
from  low-income  families,  minority  group 
backgrounds,  have  limited-English  pro- 
ficiency, or  have  disabilities 
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(5)  The  panel  shall  consult  the  Governor. 
the  chief  State  school  officer,  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  relevant  committees 
of  the  State  legislature  in  developing  the 
plan. 

(6)  The  panel  shall  be  responsible  for  con- 
ducting a  statewide,  grassroots  outreach 
process,  including  conducting  public  hear- 
ings, to  Involve  educators,  related  services 
personnel,  parents,  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, local  officials,  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  community 
and  business  leaders.  Indian  tribes,  citizens, 
children's  advocates,  and  others  with  a  stake 
in  the  success  of  students  and  their  edu- 
cation system,  and  who  are  representative  of 
the  diversity  of  the  State  and  its  student 
population.  In  the  development  of  the  State 
plan  and  In  a  continuing  dialog  regarding  the 
need  for  and  nature  of  challenging  standards 
for  all  students  and  local  and  State  respon- 
sibilities for  helping  all  students  achieve 
them. 

(7)  The  panel  shall  develop  a  continuing 
process  for  interacting  with  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  Individual  schools  en- 
gaged in  systemic  reform,  especially  includ- 
ing local  educational  agencies  and  schools 
which  receive  subgrants  under  section  309  of 
this  Act.  to  ensure  that  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  State  plan  reflects 
their  needs  and  experiences. 

(8)  The  panel  shall  develop  a  State  plan, 
provide  opportunity  for  public  comment,  and 
submit  the  State  plan  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  for  approval. 

(9)  The  State  educational  agency  shall  sub- 
mit the  original  State  improvement  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  panel  and  the  State  Improve- 
ment plan  if  modified  by  such  agency,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  any  changes 
made  by  such  agency  to  the  plan  developed 
by  the  panel,  to  the  Secretary  for  approval. 

(10)  If  any  portion  of  the  State  plan  ad- 
dresses matters  that,  under  State  or  other 
applicable  law.  are  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  State  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  obtain  the  approval 
of.  or  changes  to,  such  portion,  with  an  ex- 
planation from  the  Governor  or  other  official 
responsible  for  that  portion  before  submit- 
ting the  plan  to  the  Secretary. 

(11)  After  approval  of  the  State  plan  by  the 
Secretary,  the  panel,  in  close  consultation 
with  teachers,  principals,  administrators, 
school  boards,  advocacy  groups,  advocates  of 
children  with  disabilities  and  parents  in 
local  educational  agencies  and  schools  re- 
ceiving funds  under  this  title,  shall  monitor 
the  Implementation  and  effectiveness  of  the 
State  plan  to  determine  If  revisions  are  ap- 
propriate, and  shall  periodically  report  its 
findings  to  the  public. 

(c)  Teaching.  Learning.  Standards,  and 
ASSESSMENTS.— Each  State  plan  shall  estab- 
lish strategies  and  a  timetable  for  improving 
teaching  and  learning,  including- 

(1)  a  process  for  developing  or  adopting 
challenging  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards  for  all  students  which  in- 
cludes coordinating  the  standards  developed 
pursuant  to  section  115  of  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act  of  1990: 

(2)  a  process  for  providing  assistance  and 
support  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
schools  to  give  them  the  capacity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  all  students  the  op- 
portunity to  increase  education  achievement 
and  meet  challenging  State  content  and  stu- 
dent performance  standards: 

(3)  assessing  the  effectiveness  and  equity  of 
the  school  finance  program  of  the  State  to 
identify   disparities   In   the   resources  avail- 


able tu  each  local  educational  agency  and 
school  in  such  State  and  how  such  dispari- 
ties affect  the  ability  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  develop  and  implement  plans  under 
this  title: 

(4)  a  process  for  developing,  adopting,  or 
recommending  instructional  materials,  in- 
cluding gender  equitable  and  multicultural 
materials,  and  technology  to  support  and  as- 
sist local  educational  agencies  and  schools 
to  provide  all  students  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  challenging  State  content  and  stu- 
dent performance  standards: 

(5)  a  process  for  developing  and  implement- 
ing a  valid  and  nondiscriminatory  assess- 
ment system  or  set  of  locally-based  assess- 
ment systems  which  are  consistent  with  rel- 
evant, nationally  recognized,  professional 
and  technical  standards  for  assessment,  and 
are  capable  of  providing  coherent  informa- 
tion about  student  attainments  relative  to 
the  State  content  standards; 

(6)  a  process  for  monitoring  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  system  or  systems  and  the  im- 
pact on  improved  instruction  for  all  stu- 
dents; 

(7)  a  process  for  improving  the  State's  sys- 
tem of  teacher  and  school  administrator 
preparation,  licensure,  and  continuing  pro- 
fessional development  so  that  all  teachers, 
related  services  personnel,  and  administra- 
tors develop  the  subject  matter  and  peda- 
gogical expertise  needed  to  prepare  all  stu- 
dents to  meet  the  challenging  standards 
under  paragraph  (1); 

(8)  a  process  for  providing  appropriate  and 
effective  professional  development,  including 
the  use  of  technology,  distance  learning,  and 
gender-equitable  methods,  necessary  for 
teachers,  school  administrators,  and  others 
to  help  all  students  meet  the  challenging 
standards  under  paragraph  (1):  and 

(9)  a  process  to  ensure  widespread  partici- 
pation of  classroom  teachers  in  developing 
the  portions  of  the  plan  described  in  this 
subsection. 

(d)  Opportunity -to-Learn  Standards.— 
Each  State  plan  shall  establish  a  strategy 
and  timetable  for — 

(1)  adopting  or  establishing  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  that  are  consistent  with 
the  challenging  content  and  student  per- 
formance standards  that  have  been  adopted 
or  established; 

(2)  ensuring  that  every  school  in  the  State 
is  making  demonstrable  progress  toward 
meeting  the  State's  opportunity-to-learn 
standards: 

(3)  ensuring  that  the  State's  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards  address  the  need  of  all 
students: 

(4)  providing  for  periodic  assessments  of 
the  extent  to  which  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  are  being  met  throughout  the 
State:  and 

(5)  periodically  reporting  to  the  public  on 
the  extent  of  the  State's  improvement  in 
achieving  such  standards  and  providing  all 
students  with  a  fair  opportunity  to  achieve 
the  knowledge  and  skill  levels  that  meet  the 
State's  content  and  student  performance 
standards. 

(e)  Governance  and  Management.— Each 
State  plan  shall  establish  strategies  for  im- 
proved governance  and  management  of  its 
education  system,  such  as— 

(1)  aligning  responsibility,  authority,  and 
accountability  throughout  the  education 
system,  so  that  decisions  regarding  content 
and  student  performance  standards  are  co- 
ordinated and  decisions  regarding  the  means 
for  achieving  such  standards  are  made  clos- 
est to  the  learners: 


(2)  creating  an  integrated  and  coherent  ap- 
proach to  attracting,  recruiting,  preparing 
and  licensing,  appraising,  rewarding,  retain- 
ing, and  supporting  the  continued  profes- 
sional development  of  teachers  (including 
vocational  teachers),  administrators,  and 
other  educators.  Including  bilingual  edu- 
cators and  special  education  providers,  so 
that  there  is  a  highly  talented  workforce  of 
professional  educators  cajsable  of  preparing 
all  students  to  reach  challenging  standards, 
with  special  attention  to  the  recruitment, 
training,  and  retention  of  qualified  minori- 
ties into  the  education  profession  within  the 
State  to  ensure  that  the  profession  reflects 
the  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  of  the  student 
population: 

(3)  providing  incentives  for  high  perform- 
ance, such  as — 

(A)  working  with  employers  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  devise  strategies 
to  reward  student  achievement; 

(B)  Incentives  for  classroom  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  other  professional  educators  to 
participate  in  professional  development  ac- 
tivities; and 

(C)  school-based  Incentives  for  schools  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  improve  stu- 
dent performance; 

(4)  increasing  the  proportion  of  State  and 
local  funds  allocated  to  direct  instructional 
purposes;  and 

(5)  increasing  flexibility  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  schools  by,  for  exam- 
ple— 

(A)  waiving  State  regulations  and  other  re- 
quirements that  impede  educational  im- 
provement; 

(B)  focusing  accountability  on  educational 
outcomes  rather  than  monitoring  compli- 
ance with  input  requirements;  and 

(C)  fostering  conditions  that  allow  teach- 
ers, principals,  and  parents  in  the  school 
community  to  be  creative  in  helping  all  stu- 
dents meet  challenging  standards. 

(f)  Parental  and  Community  Support  and 
Involvement.— Each  State  plan  shall  de- 
scribe strategies  for  how  the  State  will  in- 
volve parents  and  other  community  members 
in  planning,  designing,  and  implementing  its 
plan,  including  such  strategies  as — 

(1)  educating  the  public  about  the  need  for 
higher  standards,  systemic  improvement, 
and  awareness  of  diverse  learning  needs: 

(2)  involving  parents,  communities,  and  ad- 
vocacy groups  in  the  standard-setting  and 
improvement  process: 

(3)  linking  the  family  and  school  in  sup- 
porting students  to  meet  the  challenging 
student  content  and  performance  standards 
established; 

(4)  reporting,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  to  par- 
ents, educators,  and  the  public  on  the 
progress  in  implementing  the  plan  and  im- 
proving student  performance; 

(5)  focusing  public  and  private  community 
resources  and  public  school  resources  on  pre- 
vention and  early  intervention  to  address 
the  needs  of  all  students  by— 

(A)  identifying  and  removing  unnecessary 
regulations  and  obstacles  to  coordination; 

(B)  improving  communication  and  Infor- 
mation exchange;  and 

(C)  providing  appropriate  training  to  agen- 
cy personnel:  and 

(6)  increasing  the  access  of  all  students  to 
social  services,  health  care,  nutrition,  relat- 
ed services,  and  child  care  services,  and  lo- 
cating such  services  in  schools,  cooperating 
service  agencies,  community-based  centers, 
or  other  convenient  sites  designed  to  provide 
"one-stop  shopping"  for  parents  and  stu- 
dents. 
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(g)  Making  the  'Improvements  System- 
wide— To  help  provide  all  students  through- 
out the  State  the  opportunity  to  meet  chal- 
lenging State  standards,  each  State  plan 
shall  describe  strategies  such  as— 

(1)  ensuring  that  the  improvement  efforts 
expand  from  the  initial  local  educational 
agencies,  schools,  and  educators  involved  to 
all  local  educational  agencies,  schools,  and 
educators  in  the  State  education  system 
through  such  approaches  as  teacher  and  ad- 
ministrator professional  development,  tech- 
nical assistance,  whole  school  projects,  in- 
tensive summer  training,  and  networking  of 
teachers  and  other  educators,  consortia  of 
schools,  and  local  educational  agencies  un- 
dertaking similar  improvements: 

(2)  developing  partnerships  among 
preschools.  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
cultural  institutions,  health  and  social  serv- 
ice providers,  and  employers  to  improve 
teaching  and  learning  at  all  levels  of  the 
education  system  for  all  students  and  to  fos- 
ter collaboration  and  continuous  improve- 
ment; 

(3i  strategies  to  provide  for  the  close  co- 
ordination of  standards  development  and  im- 
provement efforts  among  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  secondary,  and  elemen- 
tary schools; 

(4)  conducting  parental  involvement  ac- 
tivities and  outreach  programs  aimed  at  par- 
ents whose  language  is  a  language  other 
than  English,  individuals  with  disabilities, 
and  other  special  populations,  including 
American  Indians.  Alaskan  Natives,  and  Na- 
tive Hawaiians.  to  involve  all  segments  of 
the  community  in  the  development  of  the 
State  plan; 

(5)  developing  partnerships  with  Indian 
tribes  and  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau, 
where  appropriate,  to  improve  consistency 
and  compatibility  in  curriculum  among  pub- 
lic and  such  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  at 
all  grade  levels; 

(6)  allocating  all  available  local.  State,  and 
Federal  resources  to  achieve  system-wide 
improvement; 

(7)  providing  for  the  development  of  objec- 
tive criteria  and  measures  against  which  the 
success  of  local  plans  will  be  evaluated; 

(8)  providing  for  the  availability  of  cur- 
ricular  materials,  learning  technologies,  in- 
cluding distance  learning,  and  professional 
development  in  a  manner  ensuring  equal  ac- 
cess by  all  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
SUte: 

(9»  taking  steps  to  ensure  that  all  local 
educational  agencies,  schools,  and  educators 
in  the  State  benefit  from  successful  pro- 
grams and  practices  supported  by  funds 
made  available  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  schools  under  this  title;  and 

(10)     providing     assistance     to     students, 
teachers,     schools,     and     local     educational 
agencies  that  are  identified  through  the  as- 
sessment system  developed  under  subsection 
(ch5)  as  needing  such  assistance. 
\      (h)  Promoting  Bottom-Up  Reform  —Each 
\  State  plan  shall  include  strategies  for  ensur- 
Wg  that  comprehensive,  systemic  reform  is 
promoted   from   the  bottom   up   in   commu- 
nfties.     local     educational     agencies,     and 
schools,  as  well  as  guided  by  coordination 
and  facilitation  from  State  leaders,  includ- 
ir^  strategies  such  as— 

(1)  ensuring  that  the  State  plan  is  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  and  experiences  of  local 
educational  agencies,  schools,  teachers,  the 
community,  and  parents: 

(2)  establishing  mechanisms  for  continuous 
input  frorj^local  schools,  communities,  advo- 
cacy   groups,    institutions    of    higher    edu- 


cation, and  local  educational  agencies  into, 
and  feedback  on.  the  implementation  of  the 
State  plan; 

(3)  providing  discretionary  resources  that 
enable  teachers  and  schools  to  purchase 
needed  professional  development  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  consistent  with  their  im- 
provement plan  from  high-quality  providers 
of  their  choice; 

(4)  establishing  collaborative  networks  of 
teachers  centered  on  content  standards  and 
assessments  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
teaching  and  learning: 

(5)  providing  flexibility  to  individual 
schools  and  local  educational  agencies  to  en- 
able them  to  adapt  and  integrate  State  con- 
tent standards  into  courses  of  study  appro- 
priate for  individual  schools  and  commu- 
nities; 

(6)  facilitating  the  provision  of  waivers 
from  Stale  rules  and  regulations  that  impede 
the  ability  of  local  educational  agencies  or 
schools  to  carry  out  local  education  im- 
provement plans;  and 

(7)  facilitating  communication  among  edu- 
cators within  and  between  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  innova- 
tive and  effective  practices,  including, 
through  the  use  of  telecommunications,  dis- 
tance learning,  site  visits,  and  other  means. 

(i)  Coordination  with  School-to- Work 
PROGRA,M8.~If  a  State  has  received  Federal 
assistance  for  the  purpose  of  planing  for.  ex- 
panding, or  establishing  a  school-to-work 
program,  then  a  State  shall  include  in  the 
State  plan  a  description  of  how  such  school- 
to-work  program  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  school  reform  efforts  of  the  State.  In  par- 
ticular, the  State  plan  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  how  secondary  schools  will  be 
modified  in  order  to  provide  career  guidance, 
the  integration  of  academic  and  vocational 
education,  and  work-based  learning,  if  such 
programs  are  proposed  in  the  State's  school- 
to-work  plan. 

(j)  Benchmarks  and  Timelines.— Each 
State  plan  shall  include  specific  benchmarks 
of  improved  student  performance  and  of 
progress  in  implementing  the  improvement 
plan,  and  timelines  against  which  the 
progress  of  the  State  in  carrying  out  its 
plan,  including  the  elements  described  in 
subsections  (c)  through  (h».  can  be  measured. 

(k)  Coordinating  Strategies— E^ch  State 
plan  shall  include  strategies  for  coordinating 
the  integration  of  academic  and  vocational 
instruction  pursuant  to  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Edu- 
cation Act 

(I)  Program  Improvement  and  Account- 
ability —EUich  State  shall  describe— 

(1)  how  the  State  will  monitor  progress  to- 
wards implementing  the  State  and  local 
plans:  and 

(2)  procedures  the  State  will  use  to  ensure 
schools  and  school  districts  meet  State  op- 
portunity-to-learn  and  content  standards 
within  the  established  time  lines. 

(m)  Peer  Review  and  Secretarial  Ap- 
proval —d)  The  Secretary  shall  review  each 
State  improvement  plan  prepared  under  this 
section,  and  each  application  submitted 
under  section  305.  with  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  State  and  local  education  policy- 
makers, educators,  classroom  teachers,  re- 
lated services  personnel,  experts  on  edu- 
cational innovation  and  improvement,  par- 
ents, advocates  for  children  with  disabilities, 
representatives  of  other  advocacy  groups, 
and  other  appropriate  individuals.  The  peer 
review  process  shall  be  performed  by  individ- 
uals representative  of  the  diversity  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  geography, 
race,  ethnicity,  gender,  and  disability    The 


review  of  each  State  plan  shall  include  at 
least  one  site  visit  to  each  State. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State's 
plan  when  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
considering  the  peer  reviewers'  comment, 
that  it— 

(A)  reflects  a  widespread  commitment 
within  the  State: 

(B)  holds  reasonable  promise  of  enabling 
all  students  to  achieve  at  the  high  levels 
called  for  by  this  Act; 

(C)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(a)  through  (k):  and 

(D)  allows  local  schools,  local  educational 
agencies  and  communities  the  flexibility  to 
implement  local  improvement  plans  in  a 
manner  which  reflects  local  needs  and  re- 
quirements in  order  to  promote  a  'bottom 
up'  system  of  school  reform. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  decline  to  ap- 
prove a  State's  plan,  or  any  State  applica- 
tion submitted  under  section  305,  before  of- 
fering the  State — 

(A)  an  opportunity  to  revise  its  plan  or  ap- 
plication; and 

(B)  a  hearing. 

(n)  Regular  Review— Each  State  plan 
shall  include  a  process  for  regularly  review- 
ing and  updating  any  State  content,  student 
performance.  and  opportunity-to-learn 
standards  and  assessment  systems. 

(0)  Amendments  to  Pi^n.— d)  Each  State 
shall  periodically  review  its  plan  and  revise 
it.  as  appropriate,  in  accordance  with  the 
process  described  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  review  major 
amendments  to  a  State's  plan  through  the 
same  process,  described  in  subsection  (j). 
used  to  review  the  original  plan. 

(p)  Preexisting  St.\te  Plans  and  Pan- 
els -di  If  a  State  has  developed  a  com- 
prehensive and  systemic  improvement  plan 
to  help  all  students  meet  challenging  stand- 
ards, or  any  component  of  such  a  plan,  that 
otherwise  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  approve  such 
plan  or  component  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  not  developed  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b).  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  approval  would  further  the  purposes  of 
State  systemic  education  improvement. 

(2)  If.  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a 
Slate  has  made  substantial  progress  in  de- 
veloping a  plan  that  otherwise  meets,  or  is 
likely  to  meet,  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, but  was  developed  by  a  panel  that  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1). 
(2).  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary 
may.  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  and  the 
State  educational  agency,  treat  such  panel 
as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  title  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has 
been  statewide  involvement  of  educators, 
parents,  students,  advocacy  groups,  other  in- 
terested members  of  the  public  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plan. 

SEC.    307.    SECRETARY^    REVIEW    OF    APPLICA- 
•nONS;  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  First  Year— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove the  initial  year  application  of  a  State 
educational  agency  under  section  305(b)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  such  application  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  title:  and 

(2)  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that 
the  renewal  application  of  the  State  will  be 
able  to  develop  and  implement  an  education 
improvement  plan  that  complies  with  sec- 
tion 306. 

(b)  Second  Through  Fifth  Years.— The 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  renewal  applica- 
tion of  a  State  educational  agency  under  sec- 
tion 305(c)  for  the  second  through  fifth  years 
only  if— 
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(1)(A)  the  Secretary  has  approved  the 
State's  Improvement  plan  under  section 
306(1);  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  has  made  substantial  progress  in  de- 
veloping such  plan:  and 

(2)  such  application  meets  the  other  re- 
quirements of  this  title. 

(c)  Payments.— For  any  fi.scal  year  for 
which  a  State  has  an  approved  application 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
grant  to  the  State  educational  agency  in  the 
amount  determined  under  section  304(b). 

SEC.  308.  STATE  USE  OF  FUND& 

(a)  First  Year.— In  the  first  year  for  which 
a  State  educational  agency  receives  a  grant 
under  this  title,  the  State — 

(1)  shall  use  at  least  75  percent  of  such 
funds  to  make  subgrants.  in  accordance  with 
section  309(a).  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  development  or  implementation  of 
local  improvement  plans  and  to  make  sub- 
grants,  in  accordance  with  section  309(b).  to 
improve  educator  preservice  programs  and 
for  professional  development  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  State  plan,  if  the  amount  al- 
located to  States  under  section  304(b)  for 
such  year  is  at  least  $50,000,000.  The  State 
may  use  such  funds  for  such  subgrants  if 
such  amount  is  less  than  $50,000,000:  and 

(2)  shall  use  the  remainder  of  such  funds  to 
develop,  revise,  expand,  or  implement  an 
education  improvement  plan  described  in 
section  306. 

(b)  Succeeding  Years.— A  State  that  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  title  for  any 
year  after  the  first  year  of  participation 
shall- 

(1)  use  at  least  90  percent  of  such  assist- 
ance in  each  succeeding  year  to  make  sub- 
grants — 

(A)  to  local  educational  agencies,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  309(a).  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  State  improvement  plan 
and  of  local  improvement  plans;  and 

(B)  in  accordance  with  section  309(b).  to 
improve  educator  preservice  programs  and 
for  professional  development  activities  that 
are  consistent  with  the  State  improvement 
plan;  and 

(2)  use  the  remainder  of  such  assistance  for 
State  activities  designed  to  implement  its 
improvement  plan,  such  as^ 

(A)  supporting  the  development  or  adop- 
tion of  State  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards.  State  opportunity-to-learn 
standards,  and  assessments  linked  to  the 
standards,  including  through  consortia  of 
States,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council  established  under  part  B  of  title  II  of 
this  Act; 

(B)  supporting  the  implementation  of  high- 
performance  management  and  organiza- 
tional strategies,  such  as  site-based  manage- 
ment, shared  decisionmaking,  or  quality 
management  principles,  to  promote  effective 
implementation  of  such  plan: 

(C)  supporting  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation, at  the  local  educational  agency 
and  school  building  level,  of  improved 
human  resource  development  systems  for  re- 
cruiting, selecting,  mentoring,  supporting, 
evaluating,  and  rewarding  educators; 

(D)  providing  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  minority.  limited-English  pro- 
ficient, disabled,  and  female  students,  in- 
cluding instructional  programs  and  activi- 
ties that  encourage  such  students  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  to  aspire  to  enter 
post  secondary  education  or  training; 

(E)  supporting  the  development,  at  the 
State  or  local  level,  of  performance-based  ac- 
countability and  incentive  systems  for 
schools: 


(F)  outreach  related  to  education  improve- 
ment to  parents.  Indian  tribal  officials, 
classroom  teachers,  related  services  person- 
nel, and  other  educators,  and  the  public: 

(G)  providing  technical  assistance  and 
other  services  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
local  educational  agencies  and  schools  to  de- 
velop and  implement  local  systemic  im- 
provement plans,  implement  new  assess- 
ments, and  develop  curricula  consistent  with 
the  content  and  student  performance  stand- 
ards of  the  State: 

(H)  promoting  public  magnet  schools,  pub- 
lic "charter  schools",  and  other  mechanisms 
for  increasing  choice  among  public  schools: 
and 

(1)  collecting  and  analyzing  data. 

(c)  Limit  on  Administrative  Costs.— In 
each  year,  a  State  may  use  not  more  than 
four  percent  of  its  annual  allotment  under 
this  title,  or  $100,000,  whichever  is  greater, 
for  administrative  expenses,  not  including 
the  activities  of  the  panel  established  under 
section  306(b)(1). 

SEC.  309.  SUBGRANTS  FOR  LOCAL  REFORM  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Subgrants  to  Local  Educational 
Agencies. — (1)(A)  Each  State  educational 
agency  shall  make  subgrants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  (or  consortia  of  such  agen- 
cies) consistent  with  subsections  (a)(1)  and 
(b)(1)(A)  of  section  308  through  a  competitive 
process. 

(B)  In  making  such  subgrants.  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  award  not  less  than 
1  subgrant  in  each  fiscal  year  to  an  urban 
local  educational  agency  and  not  less  than  1 
subgrant  in  each  fiscal  year  to  a  rural  local 
educational  agency,  except  that  this  provi- 
sion shall  not  apply  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Rural  local  educational  agencies  may  in- 
clude or  be  represented  as  a  fiscal  agent  by 
an  education  service  agency. 

(C)  Each  subgrant  shall  be  for  a  project  of 
sufficient  duration  and  of  sufficient  size, 
scope,  and  quality  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title  effectively. 

(2)  A  local  educational  agency  wishing  to 
receive  a  subgrant  under  this  title  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  comprehensive  local 
plan  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  State 
educational  agency.  Such  application  shall 
contain  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  intends  to  develop  a  plan 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(3)  Each  local  educational  agency  wishing 
to  receive  a  subgrant  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
plementing a  plan  under  this  subsection 
shall  submit  a  local  plan  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  which— 

(A)  is  developed  by  a  broad-based  panel 
that^ 

(i)  is  appointed  by  the  local  educational 
agency  and  is  representative  of  the  diversity 
of  students  and  community  with  regard  to 
race,  language,  ethnicity,  gender,  disability, 
and  socioeconomic  characteristics  and  in- 
cludes teachers,  parents,  advocacy  groups, 
school  administrators,  business  representa- 
tives, and  others,  as  appropriate;  and 

(ii)  shall,  following  the  selection  of  its 
members,  establish  the  procedures  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  panel,  including  the  des- 
ignation of  the  chairperson: 

(B)  includes  a  comprehensive  local  plan  for 
districtwide  education  improvement,  di- 
rected at  enabling  all  students  to  meet  the 
challenging  content  and  student  perform- 
ance standards  of  the  State,  including  spe- 
cific goals  and  benchmarks,  consistent  with 
the  State  improvement  plan  (either  approved 
or  under  development)  and  includes  a  strat- 
egy for— 

(i)  implementing  opportunity-to-learn 
standards: 


(ii)  improving  teaching  and  learning: 

(iii)  improving  governance  and  manage- 
ment: 

(iv)  generating  and  strengthening  parental 
and  community  involvement:  and 

(v)  expanding  improvements  throughout 
the  local  educational  agency: 

(C)  promotes  the  flexibility  of  local  schools 
in  developing  plans  which  address  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  their  school  and  community 
and  are  consistent  with  the  local  plan: 

(D)  describes  a  process  of  broad-based  com- 
munity participation  in  the  development, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  of  the  local 
plan: 

(E)  describes  how  the  local  educational 
agency  will  encourage  and  assist  schools  to 
develop  comprehen»ive  school  improvement 
plans  that  focus  on  helping  all  students 
reach  challenging  content  and  student  per- 
formance standards  and  that  address  rel- 
evant elements  of  the  improvement  plan  of 
the  local  educational  agency  identified  in 
subparagraph  (B): 

(F)  describes  how  the  local  educational 
agency  will  implement  specific  programs 
aimed  at  ensuring  improvements  in  school 
readiness  and  the  ability  of  students  to  learA 
effectively  at  all  grade  levels  by  identifying 
the  most  pressing  needs  facing  students  and 
their  families  with  regard  to  social  services, 
health  care,  nutrition,  and  child  care,  and  by 
entering  into  partnerships  with  public  and 
private  agencies  to  increase  the  access  of 
students  and  families  to  coordinated  services 
in  a  school  setting  or  at  a  nearby  site: 

(G)  describes  how  the  subgrant  will  be  used 
by  the  local  educational  agency,  and  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  to  make  funds  available 
to  schools  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(6)(A): 

(H)  identifies,  with  an  explanation,  any 
State  or  Federal  requirements  that  the  local 
educational  agency  believes  impede  edu- 
cational improvement  and  that  such  local 
educational  agency  requests  be  waived  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  311  (such  requests 
shall  promptly  be  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  State  educational  agency);  and 

(I)  contains  such  other  information  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

(4)  A  local  educational  agency  which  has 
approved  a  local  plan  shall  submit  such  plan 
to  the  State  for  approval  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  modifications  to  such  plan  and 
any  comments  from  the  local  panel  regard- 
ing such  plan. 

(5)  The  panel  appointed  under  paragraph 
(3)(A)  shall,  after  approval  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  application  of  the 
local  educational  agency,  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation and  effectiveness  of  the  local  im- 
provement plan  in  close  consultation  with 
teachers,  related  services  personnel,  prin- 
cipals, administrators,  community  members, 
and  parents  from  schools  receiving  funds 
under  this  title,  to  determine  if  revisions  to 
the  local  plan  should  be  recommended  to  the 
local  educational  agency.  The  panel  shall 
make  public  its  findings. 

(6KA)  A  local  educational  agency  that  re- 
ceives a  subgrant  under  this  subsection 
shall— 

(i)  in  the  first  year,  use  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  subgrant  funds  to  develop  a  local 
improvement  plan  or  to  implement  any  local 
educational  activities  approved  by  the  State 
educational  agency  which  are  reasonably  re- 
lated to  carrying  out  the  State  or  local  im- 
provement plans,  and  not  less  than  75  per- 
cent of  such  funds  to  support  individual 
school  improvement  initiatives  directly  re- 
lated to  providing  all  students  in  the  school 
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the  opportunity  to  meet  challenging  State 
content  and  student  performance  standards; 
and 

(II)  In  subsequent  years,  use  subgrant  funds 
for  any  activities  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  which  are  reasonably  relat- 
ed to  carrying  out  the  State  or  local  im- 
provement plans,  except  that  at  least  85  .per- 
cent of  such  funds  shall  be  made  availabfe  to 
individual  schools  to  develop  and  implement 
comprehensive  school  improvement  plans 
which  are  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
particular  student  populations  and  are  de- 
signed to  help  all  students  meet  challenging 
State  content  standards. 

<B)  At  least  50  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  a  local  educational  agency  to 
Individual  schools  under  this  section  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  to  schools 
with  a  special  need  for  such  assistance,  as  in- 
dicated by  a  high  number  or  percentage  of 
students  from  low-income  families,  low  stu- 
dent achievement,  or  other  similar  criteria 
developed  by  the  local  educational  agency. 

<C)  A  local  educational  agency  may  not  use 
more  than  five  percent  of  its  annual  allot- 
ment under  this  Act  for  administrative  ex- 
penses 

(7)  The  State  educational  agency  shall  give 
priority  m  awarding  a  subgrant  to— 

(A)  a  consortium  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies: or 

(B)  a  local  educational  agency  that  makes 
assurances  that  funds  will  be  used  to  assist  a 
consortium  of  schools  that  has  developed  a 
plan  for  school  Improvement. 

(b)  SUBGRANTS  FOR  PRESERVICE  TEACHER 

Education  and  Professional  Development 
ACTIVITIES.— (IMA)  Each  State  educational 
agency  shall  make  subgrants  to  consortia  of 
local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, or  combinations  thereof,  consistent 
with  subsections  (aKl)  and  (bxl)  of  section 
306  through  a  competitive,  peer-reviewed 
process  to — 

(i)  improve  preservice  teacher  education 
programs  consistent  with  the  State  plan,  in- 
cluding how  to  work  effectively  with  parents 
and  the  community:  and 

(il)  support  continuing,  sustained  profes- 
sional development  activities  for  educators 
which  will  increase  student  learning  and  are 
consistent  with  the  State  plan. 

(HMD  In  order  to  apply  for  a  subgrant  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (Axi).  a  consortium 
must  include  at  least  one  local  educational 
agency  and  at  least  one  institution  of  higher 
education. 

(ii)  In  order  to  apply  for  a  subgrant  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (AKIl).  a  consortium 
must  include  at  least  one  local  educational 
agency. 

(2)  A  consortium  that  wishes  to  receive  a 
subgrant  under  this  subsection  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  State  educational 
agency  which— 

(A)  describes  how  the  applicant  will  use 
the  subgrant  to  improve  teacher  preservice 
and  school  administrator  education  pro- 
grams or  to  implement  educator  professional 
development  activities  consistent  with  the 
State  plan: 

(B)  identifies  the  criteria  to  be  used  by  the 
applicant  to  judge  improvements  in 
preservice  education  or  the  effects  of  profes- 
sional development  activities  consistent 
with  the  State  plan,  and 

(C)  contains  any  other  Information  that 
the  State  educational  agency  determines  is 
appropriate. 

(3)  A  recipient  of  a  subgrant  under  this 
subsection  shall  use  the  subgrant  funds  for 
activities  supporting— 


(A)  the  improvement  of  preservice  teacher 
education  and  school  administrator  pro- 
grams so  that  such  programs  equip  educators 
with  the  subject  matter  and  pedagogical  ex- 
pertise necessary  for  preparing  all  students 
to  meet  challenging  standards:  or 

(B)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  new  and  improved  forms  of  continuing  and 
sustained  professional  development  opportu- 
nities for  teachers,  principals,  and  other  edu- 
cators at  the  school  or  district  level  that 
equip  educators  with  such  expertise,  and 
with  other  knowledge  and  skills  necessary 
for  leading  and  participating  in  continuous 
education  improvement. 

(4)  A  recipient  may  use  the  subgrant  funds 
under  this  subsection  for  costs  related  to  re- 
lease time  for  teachers  to  participate  in  pro- 
fessional development  activities. 

(5)  Professional  development  shall  Include 
related  services  personnel  as  appropriate. 

(6)  In  awarding  subgrants  under  this  sub- 
section, the  State  educational  agency  shall 
give  priority  to  local  educational  agencies 
that  form  partnerships  with  collegiate  edu- 
cators to  establish  professional  development 
school  sites. 

(c)  Special  Award  Rule— (D  Each  State 
educational  agency  shall  award  at  least  50 
percent  of  subgrant  funds  under  subsection 
(a)  in  each  fiscal  year  to  local  educational 
agencies  that  have  a  greater  percentage  or 
number  of  disadvantaged  children  than  the 
statewide  average  percentage  or  number  for 
all  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State. 

(2)  The  State  educational  agency  may 
waive  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  if 
such  State  does  not  receive  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  applications  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quirement. 

SEC.  Sia  AVAILABaiTY  OF   INFORMATION  AND 
TRAINING. 

(a)  Information  and  Training— Propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  children  in  a  State 
or  in  a  local  educational  agency  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  elementary  or  secondary 
schools — 

(Da  State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  uses  funds  under  this 
title  to  develop  goals,  content  standards, 
curricular  materials,  and  assessments  shall, 
upon  request,  make  information  related  to 
such  goals,  standards,  materials,  and  assess- 
ments available  to  private  schools:  and 

(2)  a  State  educational  agency  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  uses  funds  under  this 
title  for  teacher  and  administrator  training 
shall  provide  in  its  plan  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  administrators  in  private 
schools  located  in  the  geographical  area 
served  by  such  agency. 

(b)  Waiver —If.  by  reason  of  any  provision 
of  law.  a  State  or  local  educational  agency  is 
prohibited  from  providing  for  the  equitable 
participation  of  teachers  and  administrators 
from  private  schools  in  training  programs 
assisted  with  Federal  funds  provided  under 
this  title,  or  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  or  local  educational  agency  has 
substantially  failed  or  is  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide for  such  participation,  the  Secretary 
shall  waive  such  requirements  and  shall  ar- 
range for  the  provision  of  training  consistent 
with  State  goals  and  content  standards  for 
such  teachers  and  administrators.  Such 
waivers  shall  be  subject  to  consultation, 
withholding,  notice,  and  judicial  review  in 
accordance  with  section  1017  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

sec.  »II.   WAIVERS  OF   STATUTORY   AND   REGU- 
LATORY R£(tUIR£MENTS. 

(a)  General. -(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  may  waive  any 
requirement   of  any   statute   listed   in   sub- 


section <b)  or  of  the  regulations  Issued  under 
such  statute  for  a  State  educational  agency, 
local  educational  agency,  or  school  that  re- 
quests such  a  waiver— 

(A)  if,  and  only  to  the  extent  that,  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  requirement  Im- 
pedes the  ability  of  the  State,  or  of  a  local 
educational  agency  or  school  in  the  State,  to 
carry  out  the  State  or  local  education  im- 
provement plan; 

(B)  if  the  State  educational  agency  has 
waived,  or  agrees  to  waive,  similar  require- 
ments of  State  law:  and 

(C)  if.  in  the  case  of  a  Statewide  waiver, 
the  State  educational  agency— 

(i)  provides  all  local  educational  agencies 
and  parent  organizations  in  the  State  with 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  proposal  of  the  State  educational  agency 
to  seek  a  waiver;  and 

(11)  submits  the  comments  of  such  agencies 
to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  To  request  a  waiver,  a  State  edu- 
cational aigency.  local  educational  agency,  or 
school  that  receives  funds  under  this  Act  or 
a  local  educational  agency  that  does  not  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  Act  but  is  undertak- 
ing school  reform  efforts  that  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  State  plan,  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  that  includes— 

(A)  the  identification  of  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirements  that  are  requested  to  be 
waived  and  the  goals  that  the  State  local 
educational  agency  or  school  Intends  to 
achieve: 

(B)  a  description  of  the  action  that  the 
State  has  undertaken  to  remove  State  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  barriers  identified  in  the 
applications  of  local  educational  agencies; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  goals  of  the  waiver 
and  the  expected  programmatic  outcomes  if 
the  request  is  granted: 

(D)  the  numbers  and  types  of  students  to 
be  impacted  by  such  waiver; 

(E)  a  timetable  for  Implementing  a  waiver: 
and 

(F)  the  process  the  State  will  use  to  mon- 
itor, on  a  biannual  basis,  the  progress  in  im- 
plementing a  waiver. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  act  promptly  on  a 
waiver  request  and  stale  in  writing  the  rea- 
sons for  granting  or  denying  such  request.  If 
a  waiver  is  granted,  the  Secretary  must  also 
include  the  expected  outcome  of  granting 
such  waiver. 

(4)  The  Secretary's  decision  shall  be — 

(A)  published  in  the  Federal  Register:  and 

(B)  disseminated  by  the  State  educational 
agency  to  interested  parties,  including  edu- 
cators, parents,  students,  advocacy  and  civil 
rights  organizations,  other  interested  par- 
ties, and  the  public. 

(5)  Each  such  waiver  shall  be  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  Secretary 
may  extend  such  period  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  waiver  has  been  effective 
in  enabling  the  State  or  affected  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  carry  out  reform  plans. 

(b)  Included  Programs— The  statutes  sub- 
ject to  the  waiver  authority  of  this  section 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  Part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965 

(3)  The  Dwight  D  Eisenhower  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act  (part  A  of  title  II 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965). 

(4)  The  Emergency  Immigrant  Education 
Act  of  1984  (part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966). 
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(5)  The  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  of  1966  (title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965). 

(6)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Act. 

(c)  Waivers  Not  Authorized.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  waive  any  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirement  of  the  programs  listed  in 
subsection  (b)  relating  to — 

(1)  maintenance  of  effort: 

(2)  comparability  of  services; 

(3)  the  equitable  participation  of  students 
and  professional  staff  in  private  schools: 

(4)  parental  participation  and  involvement: 
or 

(5)  the  distribution  of  funds  to  State  or  to 
local  educational  agencies. 

(d)  Termination  ok  Waivers— The  Sec- 
retary shall  periodically  review  the  perform- 
ance of  any  State,  local  educational  agency, 
or  school  for  which  the  Secretary  has  grant- 
ed a  waiver  and  shall  terminate  the  waiver  if 
the  performance  of  the  State,  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  the  school  in  the  area  af- 
fected by  the  waiver  has  been  inadequate  to 
justify  a  continuation  of  the  waiver. 

sec.  S12.  PROGRESS  REPORTS. 

(a)  State  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— 
Each  State  educational  agency  that  receives 
funds  under  this  title  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Secretary  regarding — 

(1)  progress  in  meeting  State  %oals  and 
plans; 

(2)  proposed  State  activities  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year;  and 

(3)  in  summary  form,  the  progress  of  local 
educational  agencies  in  meeting  local  goals 
and  plans  and  increasing  student  learning. 

(b)  Secrktary's  Reports  to  Congress — 
By  April  30,  1996.  and  every  two  years  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  describing  the  actiTities  and  out- 
comes of  grants  under— 

(1)  section  220  of  this  Act.  Including — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  purpose,  uses,  and 
technical  merit  of  assessments  evaluated 
with  funds  under  such  section;  and 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  such  as- 
sessments on  the  performance  of  all  stu- 
dents, particularly  students  of  different  ra- 
cial, gender,  ethnic,  language  groups,  or  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities:  and 

(2)  this  title,  including  a  description  of  the 
effect  of  waivers  granted  under  section  311. 

sec.  SIS.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(a)  Activities  Aithorized— From  funds 
reserved  each  year  under  section  304(a)(2)(A). 
the  Secretary  shall,  through  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
405  and  406  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  directly  or  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts— 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  to  States 
and  local  educational  agencies  developing  or 
implementing  school  improvement  plans,  in 
a  manner  that  ensures  that  each  such  State 
has  access  to  such  assistance; 

(2)  gather  data  on,  conduct  research  on, 
and  evaluate  systemic  education  improve- 
ment, including  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  title: 

(3)  disseminate  research  findings  and  other 
information  on  systemic  education  improve- 
ment and  how  it  affects  student  learning: 

(4)  provide  grants  to  tribal  divisions  of  edu- 
cation for  coordination  efforts  between 
sch<x)l  reform  plans  developed  for  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
public  schools  described  in  section  306(kK5), 
including  tribal  activities  in  support  of 
plans;  and 


(5)  support  national  demonstration 
projects  that  unite  local  and  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, government,  business,  and  labor  in 
collaborative  arrangements  in  order  to  make 
educational  improvements  systemwide. 

(b)  Reservation  of  Funds.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  use  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
funds  reserved  each  year  under  section 
304(a)(2)(A)  to  make  grants,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  309(a)  that  the  Sec- 
retary finds  appropriate,  and  provide  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  to  urban  and  rural 
local  educational  agencies  with  large  num- 
bers or  concentrations  of  students  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged  or  who  have 
limited  English  proficiency,  to  assist  such 
agencies  in  developing  and  implementing 
local  school  improvement  plans. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  use  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  of  the  funds  reserved  the  first  year 
under  section  304(a)(2)(A)  to  survey  coordi- 
nated services  programs  that  have  been 
found  to  be  successful  in  helping  students 
and  families  and  improving  student  out- 
comes, and  shall  disseminate  information 
about  such  programs  to  -schools  that  plan  to 
develop  coordinated  services  programs. 

sec.  3U.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  OUTLYING  AREAS 
AND  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR. 

(a)  Outlying  Areas— d)  Funds  reserved 
for  outlying  areas  under  section  304(a>(l)(A) 
shall  be  distributed  among  such  areas  by  the 
Secretar.v  according  to  relative  need. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-134, 
permitting  the  con.solidation  of  grants  to  the 
insular  areas,  shall  not  apply  to  funds  re- 
ceived by  such  areas  under  this  title. 

(b)  Secretary  of  the  Interior.— 

(1)  In  general —The  funds  reserved  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  section  304 
shall  be  made  in  a  payment  which  shall  be 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  con- 
taining such  assurances  and  terms  as  the 
Secretary  determines  shall  best  achieve  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  this  Act.  The 
agreement  shall,  at  a  minimum,  contain  as- 
surances that — 

(A)  a  panel,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection,  shall  be  established; 

(B)  a  reform  and  improvement  plan,  de- 
signed to  increase  student  learning  and  as- 
sist students  in  meeting  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals,  meeting  the  requirements  per- 
taining to  State  improvement  plans  required 
in  section  306  and  providing  for  the  fun- 
damental restructuring  and  improvement  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
schools  funded  by  the  Bureau,  shall  be  devel- 
oped b.v  such  panel;  and 

(C)  the  provisions  and  activities  required 
under  State  improvement  plans,  including 
the  requirements  for  timetables  for  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards,  shall  be  carried 
out  in  the  same  time  frames  and  under  the 
same  conditions  stipulated  for  the  States  in 
sections  305  and  306.  provided  that  for  these 
purposes,  the  term  local  educational  agen- 
cies' shall  be  interpreted  to  mean  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau'. 

(2)  Voluntary  submission.— The  provisions 
applicable  to  the  States  in  section  213  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  the  Bureau  plan  with  re- 
gard to  voluntary  submission  of  standards 
and  assessment  systems  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council 
for  review  and  certification. 

(3)  Plan  specifics.— The  reform  and  im- 
provement plan  shall  include,  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  referenced  above,  specific 
provisions  for— 

(A)  opportunity  to  learn  standards  pertain- 
ing  to   residential    programs  and   transpor- 


tation costs  associated  with  programs  lo- 
cated on  or  near  reservations  or  serving  stu- 
dents in  off-reservation  residential  boarding 
schools; 

(B)  review  and  incorporation  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals  and  the  voluntary 
national  content,  student  performance,  and 
opportunity-to-leam  standards  developed 
under  part  B  of  title  II  of  this  Act.  provided 
that  such  review  shall  include  the  issues  of 
cultural  and  language  differences:  and 

(C)  provision  for  coordination  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Bureau  with  the  efforts  for  school  im- 
provement of  the  States  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  which  the  schools  fund- 
ed by  the  Bureau  are  located,  to  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  the  development  of  the 
partnerships  outlined  in  section  306(g)(5)  of 
the  Act. 

(4)  Panel. — To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  to  develop  the  plan  for  sys- 
tem-wide reform  and  improvement  required 
under  the  agreement  required  under  i>ara- 
graph  (1),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
establish  a  panel  coordinated  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Such  panel  shall  consist  of— 

(A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  Programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  two  heads  of  other  divisions  of 
such  Bureau  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
designate; 

(B)  a  designee  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation; and 

(C)  a  representative  nominated  by  each  of 
the  following: 

(i)  The  organization  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  teachers  and  professional  personnel 
in  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau. 

(11)  The  organization  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  nonteaching  personnel  in  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau,  if  not  the  same  or- 
ganization ats  in  clause  (i). 

(ill)  School  administrators  of  schools  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau. 

(iv)  Education  line  officers  located  in  Bu- 
reau area  or  agency  offices  serving  schcMls 
funded  by  the  Bureau. 

(V)  The  organization  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  contract  or  grant  schools  funded  by 
the  Bureau  not  serving  students  on  the  Nav- 
ajo reservation. 

(vi)  The  organization  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  contract  or  grant  schools  funded  by 
the  Bureau  serving  students  on  the  Navajo 
reservation. 

(vii)  The  organization  representing  th« 
school  boards  required  by  statute  for  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  not  serving  students 
on  the  Navajo  reservation. 

(viii)  The  organization  representing  the 
school  boards  required  by  statute  for  schools 
funded  by  the  Bureau  serving  students  on  the 
Navajo  reservation. 

Including  the  additional  members  required 
by  paragraph  (5).  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  such  panel  shall  be  from  the  entitles  des- 
ignated under  subparagraph  (C). 

(5)  Additional  members— In  addition,  the 
members  of  the  panel  stipulated  above  shall 
designate  for  full  membership  four  addi- 
tional members— 

(A)  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative 
of  a  national  organization  which  representA 
primarily  national  Indian  education  con- 
cerns; and 

(B)  three  of  whom  shall  be  chairpersons  (or 
their  designees)  of  Indian  trit)es  with  schcxils 
funded  by  the  Bureau  on  their  reservations 
(other  than  those  specifically  represented  by 
organizations  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4». 
provided  that  preference  for  no  less  than  two 
of  these  members  shall  be  given  to  Indian 
tribes  with  a  signiflcajit  number  of  schools 
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funded  by  the  Bureau  on  their  reservations, 
or  with  a  siKnlHcant  percentaire  of  their  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  schools  funded  by  the  Bu- 
reau 

(c>  BIA  Cost  Analysis  — 

(I)  I.N  GE.NERAL.— <A)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  reserve  from  the  first  allot- 
ment made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  section  304  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500,000  to  provide,  through  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  for  an  analysis 
of  the  costs  associated  with  meeting  the  aca- 
demic and  home-livlng'residential  standards 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  each 
school  funded  by  such  Bureau.  The  purpose 
of  such  analysts  shall  be  to  provide  the  Bu- 
reau and  the  Panel  with  baseline  data  re- 
garding the  current  state  of  operations  fund- 
ed by  the  Bureau  and  to  provide  a  framework 
for  addressing  the  implementation  of  oppor- 
tunity-to-learn  standards. 

(B)  The  results  of  such  analysis  shall  be  re- 
ported, in  aggregate  and  school  specific 
form,  to  the  chairpersons  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  (who  shall  transmit  the 
report  to  the  proper  entities  under  this  Act), 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs,  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(21  Content.  — Such  analysis  shall  evaluate 
the  costs  of  providing  a  program  in  each 
school  for  the  next  succeeding  academic  year 
and  shall  be  based  on— 

(A)  the  standards  either  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  as  having  effect  in  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  the  standards  incor- 
porated into  each  grant  or  contract  in  effect 
on  such  date  with  a  tribally  controlled 
school  funded  under  section  1128  of  Public 
Law  95-561  (as  amended): 

(B)  the  best  projections  of  student  counts 
and  demographics,  as  provided  by  the  Bureau 
and  as  independently  reviewed  by  the  Acad- 
emy; and 

(C)  the  pay  and  benefit  schedules  and  other 
personnel  requirements  for  each  school  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau,  as  existing  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 

(d)  Secretary  of  Defense  —The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
purposes  of  this  title  are  applied  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  schools. 
TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  SKILL  STANDARDS 
BOARD 
SEC.  Ml.  PLUPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
National  Board  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in 
stimulating  the  development  and  adoption  of 
a  voluntary  national  system  of  skill  stand- 
ards and  certification  that  will  serve  aa  a 
cornerstone  of  the  national  strategy  to  en- 
hance workforce  skills,  and  that  can  be  used, 
consistent  with  Federal  civil  rights  laws— 

(1)  by  the  Nation,  to  ensure  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  skills,  high  quality,  high  per- 
formance workforce,  including  the  most 
skilled  front-line  workforce  in  the  world,  and 
that  will  result  in  increased  productivity, 
economic  growth  and  American  economic 
competitiveness: 

(2)  by  industries,  as  a  vehicle  for  informing 
training  providers  and  prospective  employ- 
ees of  skills  necessary  for  employment: 

(3)  by  employers,  to  assist  in  evaluating 
the  skill  levels  of  prospective  employees  and 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  current  employ- 


(4)  by  labor  organizations,  to  enhance  the 
employment  security  of  workers  by  provid- 
ing portable  credentials  and  skills: 

(5)  by  workers,  to  obtain  certifications  of 
their  skills  to  protect  against  dislocation,  to 
pursue  career  advancement,  and  to  enhance 
their  ability  to  reenter  the  workforce: 

(6)  by  students  and  entry  level  workers,  to 
determine  the  skill  levels  and  competencies 
needed  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  compete  ef- 
fectively for  high  wage  jobs: 

(7)  by  training  providers  and  educators,  to 
determine  appropriate  training  services  to 
offer; 

(8)  by  Government,  to  evaluate  whether 
publicly-funded  training  assists  participants 
to  meet  skill  standards  where  they  exist  and 
thereby  protect  the  integrity  of  public  ex- 
penditures; 

(9)  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  high  per- 
formance work  organizations: 

(10)  to  increase  opportunities  for  minori- 
ties and  women,  including  removing  barriers 
to  the  entry  of  women  in  non-traditional  em- 
ployment; and 

(11)  to  facilitate  linkages  between  other 
components  of  the  workforce  investment 
strategy,  including  school-to-work  transi- 
tion, secondary  and  postsecondary  voca- 
tional-technical education,  and  job  training 
programs 

SEC.  402.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  In  General.— There  Is  established  a  Na- 
tional Skill  Standards  Board  (in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "National  Board"). 

(bi  Composition  — 

(1)  In  general— The  National  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  28  members,  appointed  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3).  of  whom— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Labor: 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Education: 

(C)  one  member  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce: 

(D)  one  member  shall  be  the  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Education  Standards  and  Im- 
provement Council  established  pursuant  to 
section  212(a): 

(E)  eight  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  small  and  large  business  and  industry  se- 
lected from  among  individuals  recommended 
by  recognized  national  business  organiza- 
tions and  trade  associations: 

(Fi  eight  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  organized  labor  selected  from  among  indi- 
viduals recommended  by  recognized  national 
labor  federations:  and 

(G)  eight  members  shall  be  representatives 
from  the  following  groups,  with  at  least  one 
member  from  each  group: 

(i)  Educational  institutions. 

(ii)  Community-based  organizations. 

(iii)  State  and  local  governments. 

(iv)  Nongovernmental  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  history  of  successfully  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  racial,  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious minorities,  women,  persons  with  dis- 
abilities or  older  persons. 

(2)  Diversity  requirements —The  mem- 
bers described  in  subparagraph  (G)  of  para- 

I  graph  (1)  shall  have  expertise  in  the  area  of 
education  and  training.  The  members  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F).  and  (G)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall— 

(A)  in  the  aggregate,  represent  a  broad 
cross-section  of  occupations  and  industries: 
and 

(B)  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  geographi- 
cally representative  of  the  United  States  and 
reflect  the  racial,  ethnic  and  gender  diver- 
sity of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Appointment —The  membership  of  the 
National  Board  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 


(A)  Twelve  members  (four  from  each  class 
of  members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E), 
(Fi.  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(B)  Six  members  (two  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F), 
and  (Gi  of  paragraph  (D)  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  whom  three  members  (one  from 
each  class  of  members  described  in  sub(>ara- 
graphs  (E).  (F),  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)) 
shall  be  selected  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  three  members  (one 
from  each  class  of  members  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (E),  (F).  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (D) 
shall  be  selected  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(C)  Six  members  (two  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F). 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (l)i  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
of  whom  three  members  (one  from  each  class 
of  members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E), 
(F),  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (D)  shall  be  se- 
lected from  recommendations  made  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and  three 
members  (one  from  each  class  of  members 
described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F).  and  (G> 
of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be  selected  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Term— Each  member  of  the  National 
Board  appointed  under  subparagraphs  (E). 
(F).  and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  4  years,  except  that  of 
the  initial  members  of  the  Board  appointed 
under  such  paragraph- 

(A)  twelve  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  3  years  (four  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E).  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)),  of  whom— 

(ii  two  from  each  class  shall  be  appointed 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(A): 

(ii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(B); 
and 

(iii)  1  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3KC); 
and 

(B)  twelve  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  4  years  (four  from  each  class  of 
members  described  in  subparagraphs  (E),  (F), 
and  (G)  of  paragraph  (ID,  of  whom— 

(i)  two  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(A); 

(ii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(B); 
and 

(iii)  one  from  each  such  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)(C). 

(c)  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairpersons.— 

(1)  Chairperson —The  National  Board 
shall  biennially  elect  a  Chairperson  from 
among  the  members  of  the  National  Board 
by  a  majority  vote  of  such  members. 

(2)  Vice  chairpersons.— The  National 
Board  shall  annually  elect  3  Vice  Chair- 
persons (each  representing  a  different  class 
of  the  classes  of  members  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (E),  (F),  and  (G)  of  subsection 
(b)(1))  from  among  its  members  appointed 
under  subsection  (b)(3)  by  a  majority  vote  of 
such  members,  each  of  whom  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  1  year. 

(d)  Compensation  and  Expenses.— 

(1)  Compensation— Members  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  who  are  not  regular  full-time 
employees  or  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(2)  Expenses —The  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall  receive  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
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accordance  with  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57. 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  National 
Board. 

(e)  Executive  Director  and  Staff— The 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Board  shall  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director,  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  that  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
pay  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  who  shall  appoint  such  staff  as  is 
necessary  in  accordance  with  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Such  staff  shall  include  at  least 
one  individual  with  expertise  in  measure- 
ment and  assessment. 

(O  Agency  Support.— 

(1)  Use  of  facilities.— The  National  Board 
may  use  the  research,  equipment,  services 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  with  the  consent  of 
such  agency  or  instrumentality. 

(2)  Staff  of  federal  agencies— Upon  the 
request  of  Che  National  Board,  the  head  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  may  detail  to  the  National  Board,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  department  or  agenc.v  to  assist  the  Na- 
tional Board  in  carrying  out  this  title. 

(g)  CoNFLicrr  OF  Interest.— An  individual 
who  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  may  not  have  any  financial  interest  in 
an  assessment  and  certification  system  de- 
veloped or  endorsed  under  this  title  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years  after  the  termination  of 
service  of  such  individual  from  the  National 
Board. 
SEC.  403.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  UU.\JU). 

(a)  Identification  of  Occupational  Clus- 
ters— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
the  National  Board,  after  extensive  public 
review  and  comment  and  study  of  the  na- 
tional labor  market,  shall  identify  broad 
clusters  of  major  occupations  that  involve 
one  or  more  than  one  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Procedures  for  identification —Prior 
to  identifying  broad  clusters  of  major  occu- 
pations under  paragraph  (1),  the  National 
Board  shall — 

(A)  develop  procedures  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  such  clusters; 

(B)  publish  such  procedures  in  the  Federal 
Register:  and 

(C)  allow  for  extensive  public  review  of  and 
comment  on  such  procedures. 

(b)  Voluntary  Partnerships  to  Develop 
Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  each  of  the  occupa- 
tional clusters  identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  National  Board  shall  encour- 
age and  facilitate  the  establishment  of  vol- 
untary partnerships  to  develop  a  skill  stand- 
ards system  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d). 

(2)  Representatives —Such  voluntary 
partnerships  shall  include  the  full  and  bal- 
anced participation  of— 

(A)  representatives  of  business  and  indus- 
try who  have  expertise  in  the  area  of 
workforce  skill  requirements,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  large  and  small  employers. 
recommended  by  national  business  organiza- 
tions and  trade  associations  representing 
employers  in  the  occupation  or  industry  for 
which  a  standard  is  being  developed.^nd  rep- 
resentatives of  trade  associations  Cnat  have 
received  demonstration  grants  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  or  the  Department  of 
Education  to  establish  skill  standards  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  title; 


(Bi  employee  representatives  who  have  ex- 
pertise in  the  area  of  workforce  skill  require- 
ments and  who  shall  be— 

(i)  individuals  recommended  by  recognized 
national  labor  organizations  representing 
employees  in  the  occupation  or  industry  for 
which  a  standard  is  being  developed;  and 

(ii)  such  other  individuals  who  are  non- 
managerial  employees  with  significant  expe- 
rience and  tenure  in  such  occupation  or  in- 
dustry as  are  appropriate  given  the  nature 
and  structure  of  employment  in  the  occupa- 
tion or  industry; 

(C)  representatives  of— 

(i)  educational  institutions: 
(ii)  community-based  organizations: 
(iii)  State  and  local  agencies  with  adminis- 
trative control  or  direction  over  education, 
vocational-technical   education,   or  employ- 
ment and  training; 

(iv)  other  policy  development  organiza- 
tions with  expertise  in  the  area  of  workforce 
skill  requirements:  and 

(V)  non-governmental  organizations  with  a 
demonstrated  history  of  successfully  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  reli- 
gious minorities,  women,  individuals  with 
disabilities,  and  older  persons:  and 

(D)  individuals  with  expertise  in  measure- 
ment and  assessment,  including  relevant  ex- 
perience in  designing  unbiased  assessments 
and  performance-based  assessments. 

(3)  Experts.— The  partnerships  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  may  also  include  such  other 
individuals  who  are  independent,  qualified 
experts  in  their  fields. 

(c)  Research,  Dissemination,  and  Coordi- 
nation.- In  order  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  a  skill  standards  system  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (d).  the  National  Board 
shall— 

(1)  conduct  workforce  research  relating  to 
skill  standards  (including  research  relating 
to  how  to  use  skill  standards  in  compliance 
with  civil  rights  laws)  and  make  such  re- 
search available  to  the  public,  including  the 
partnerships  described  in  subsection  (b); 

(2)  identify  and  maintain  a  catalog  of  skill 
standards  used  by  other  countries  and  by 
States  and  leading  firms  and  industries  in 
the  United  States: 

(3)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  to  facilitate 
the  sharing  of  information  on  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  standards  and  other  relevant 
information  among  representatives  of  occu- 
pations and  industries  identified  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  the  voluntary  partnerships 
recognized  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  and 
among  education  and  training  providers 
through  such  mechanisms  as  the  Capacity 
Building  and  Information  and  Dissemination 
Network  established  under  section  453(b)  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act; 

(4)  develop  a  common  nomenclature  relat- 
ing to  skill  standards: 

(5)  encourage  the  development  and  adop- 
tion of  curricula  and  training  materials  for 
attaining  the  skill  standards  develojjed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  that  include  struc- 
tured work  experiences  and  related  study 
programs  leading  to  progressive  levels  of 
professional  and  technical  certification  and 
postsecondary  education: 

(6)  provide  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance: and 

(7)  facilitate  coordination  among  vol- 
untary partnerships  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  a  coherent  national  system  of  vol- 
untary skill  standards. 

(d)  Endorsement  of  Skill  Standards  Sys- 
tems.— 

(1)  Development  of  endorsement  cri- 
teria.— 


(A)  In  general.— The  National  Board,  after 
extensive  public  consultation,  shall  develop 
objective  criteria  for  endorsing  skills  stand- 
ards systems  relating  to  the  occupational 
clusters  identified  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a).  Such  criteria  shall,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
clude the  components  of  a  skill  standards 
system  described  in  subparagraph  (B).  The 
endorsement  criteria  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  and  updated  as  appro- 
priate. 

(B)  Components  of  system— The  compo- 
nents of  a  skill  standards  systems  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

(i)  Voluntary  skill  standards,  which  at  a 
minimum— 

(I)  meet  or  exceed,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  highest  standards  used  in  other 
countries  and  the  highest  international 
standards; 

(ID  take  into  account  content  and  perform- 
ance standards  certified  pursuant  to  title  II; 

(III)  take  into  account  the  requirements  of 
high  performance  work  organizations: 

(IV>  are  in  a  form  that  allows  for  regular 
updating  to  take  into  account  advances  in 
technology  or  other  developments  within  the 
occupational  cluster; 

(V)  are  formulated  in  such  a  manner  that 
promotes  the  portability  of  credentials  and 
facilitates  worker  mobility  within  an  occu- 
pational cluster  or  industry  and  among  in- 
dustries: and 

(VI)  are  not  discriminatory  with  respect  to 
race,  color,  gender,  age.  religion,  ethnicity, 
disability,  or  national  origin,  consistent 
with  Federal  civil  rights  laws. 

(ii)  A  voluntary  assessment  system  and 
certification  of  the  attainment  of  skill 
standards  developed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  which  at  a  minimum — 

(1)  takes  into  account,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, methods  of  assessment  and  certifi- 
cation used  in  other  countries; 

(II)  utilizes  a  variety  of  evaluation  tech- 
niques, including,  where  appropriate,  oral 
and  written  evaluations,  portfolio  assess- 
ments and  performance  tests;  and 

(III)  includes  methods  for  establishing  that 
the  assessment  and  certification  system  is 
not  discriminatory  with  respect  to  race, 
color,  gender,  a^re,  religion,  ethnicity,  dis- 
ability, or  national  origin,  consistent  with 
Federal  civil -rights  laws. 

(iii)  A  system  to  promote  the  use  of  and  to 
disseminate  information  relating  to  skill 
standards,  and  assessment  and  certification 
systems  developed  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph (including  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  civil  rights  laws  relevant  to 
the  use  of  such  standards  and  systems)  to  en- 
tities such  as  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  offering  professional  and  technical 
education,  labor  organizations,  trade  aisso- 
ciations.  '  employers  providing  formalized 
training  and  other  organizations  likely  to 
benefit  from  such  systems. 

(iv)  A  system  to  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  skill  standards,  and  assessment 
and  certification  systems  developed  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  information  disseminated  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (C)  for  informing  the  users  of 
such  standards  and  systems  of  the  require- 
ments of  relevant  civil  rights  laws. 

(V)  A  system  to  periodically  revise  and  up- 
date the  skill  standards,  and  assessment  and 
certification  systems  developed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  which  will  take  into  account 
changes  in  standards  in  other  countries. 

(2)  Endorseme.vt.— The  National  Board, 
after  extensive  public  review  and  comment, 
shall  endorse  those  skill  standards  systems 
relating  to  the  occupational  clusters  identi- 
fied pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  that — 
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(A)  me«t  the  objective  endorsement  cri- 
teria that  are  developed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1);  and 

(B)  are  submitted  by  partnerships  that 
meet  the  representation  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)(2). 

(e)  Limitations. - 

<1)  In  general.— (A)  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  National  Board  shall 
not  carry  out  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)  or  (d)  with  respect  to  an  occupation  or 
trade  within  an  industry  for  which  national 
apprenticeship  standards— 

(i)  have  been  jointly  developed  by  labor 
and  management  representatives. 

(ii)  are  registered  pursuant  to  the  National 
Apprenticeship  Act. 

(iii)  are  being  actively  used  on  a  national 
basis  for  training  workers  in  such  occupation 
or  trade. 

(iv)  are  in  a  form  that  allows  for  regular 
updating  to  take  into  account  advances  in 
technology,  the  highest  standards  used  in 
other  countries,  and  the  highest  inter- 
national standards,  and 

(V)  are  not  discTiminatory  with  respect  to 
race,  color,  gender,  age.  religion,  ethnicity, 
disability,  or  national  origin,  consistent 
with  Federal  civil  rights  laws. 
unless  labor  and  management  representa- 
tives of  such  occupation  or  trade  within  such 
Industry  and  representatives  of  registered 
apprenticeship  programs  for  such  occupation 
or  trade  within  such  industry  jointly  request 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Board. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A  I.  the  National  Board  may  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  with  respect  to  any  occupational  cluster 
If  the  skill  standards  system  to  be  developed 
or  endorsed  for  such  occupational  cluster  is 
not  designed  specifically  for  the  particular 
occupation  or  trade  within  the  particular  in- 
dustry for  which  apprenticeship  standards 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(A)  are  applicable 

(2)  Relationship  with  antidiscrimination 

LAWS.— 

(A)  In  general —Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  modify  or  affect  any  Federal 
or  State  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  ethnicity, 
national  origin,  gender,  age.  or  disability. 

(B)  Evidence— The  endorsement  or  ab- 
sence of  an  endorsement  by  the  Board  of  a 
skill  standard  or  assessment  and  certifi- 
cation system  under  subsection  (d)  shall  not 
be  used  in  any  action  or  proceeding  to  estab- 
lish that  the  skill  standard  or  assessment 
and  certification  system  conforms  or  does 
not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  civil 
rights  laws. 

(f)  Coordination  With  Education  Stand- 
ards—The  National  Board  shall  establish 
cooperative  arrangements  with  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council  to  promote  the  coordination  of  the 
development  of  skill  standards  under  this 
title  with  the  development  of  content  and 
performance  standards  under  title  II. 

(g)  Financial  Assistance — 

(1)  In  general —From  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  406<a).  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  award  grants  (including  grants  to 
the  voluntary  partnerships  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2))  and  enter  into  contracts 
and  cooperative  arrangements  that  are  re- 
quested by  the  National  Board  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  title. 

(2)  Gra.nt  programs  for  voluntary  part- 
nerships— 

(A)  ELIOIBILTTY  and  APrHCATION.— Vol- 
ontary  partnerships  that  meet  the  requtre- 
Btients  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  eligible  to 


apply  for  a  grant  under  this  subsection.  Each 
such  voluntary  partnership  desiring  a  grant 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  National 
Board  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Na- 
tional Board  may  reasonably  require. 

(B)  Review  and  recommendation— The  Na- 
tional Board  shall  review  each  application 
submitted  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  in 
accordance  with  the  objective  criteria  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  and 
shall  forward  each  such  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  accompanied  by  a  rec- 
ommendation for  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  each  such  application  by  the  Secretary. 

(C)  Criteria  roR  review.— Prior  to  each 
fiscal  year,  the  National  Board  shall  publish 
objective  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  Board  in 
reviewing  applications  under  subparagraph 
(B). 

(3)  Limitation  on  the  use  of  funds.— 

(A)  In  general.— Not  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section 
406(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by 
the  National  Board  for  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration. 

(B)  Costs  of  administration  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"costs  of  administration"  means  costs  relat- 
ing to  staff,  supplies,  equipment,  space,  trav- 
el and  per  diem,  costs  of  conducting  meet- 
ings and  conferences,  and  other  related 
costs. 

SEC.  404.  DEADLINES. 

Not  later  than  December  31.  1996.  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall  - 

(1)  identify  occupational  clusters  pursuant 
to  section  403(a)  representing  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  workforce;  and 

(2)  promote  the  development  of  an  initial 
set  of  skill  standards  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 403(d)  for  such  clusters. 

sec.  406.  REPORTS. 

The  National  Board  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  each  fiscal 
year  a  report  on  the  activities  conducted 
under  this  title,  including  the  extent  to 
which  skill  standards  have  been  adopted  by 
employers,  training  providers,  and  other  en- 
tities and  the  effectiveness  of  such  standards 
in  accomplishing  the  purposes  described  in 
section  401 
SEC.  400.  AITTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General  —There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1996  to  carry 
out  this  title. 

(b)  Availability— Amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SEC.  407.  DEFINrnONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  following 
definitions  apply: 

(1)  Community-based  organizations.— The 
term  "community-based  organizations" 
means  such  organizations  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 4(5)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act 

(2)  Educational  institution  —The  term 
"educational  institution"  means  a  high 
school,  a  vocational  school,  and  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

(3)  Skill  standard— The  term  "skill 
standard"  means  the  level  of  knowledge  and 
competence  required  to  successfully  perform 
work-related  functions  within  an  occupa- 
tional cluster. 

TITLK  y—maCELLAHEOVS 
SBC.  Ml.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Actr- 

(1)  the  ternns  "all  students"  and  "all  chil- 
dren"   mean    students   or   children    from    a 


broad  range  of  backgrounds  and  cir- 
cumstances. Including  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, students  with  diverse  racial,  ethnic, 
and  cultural  backgrounds.  American  Indians. 
Alaska  Natives,  Native  Hawaiians.  students 
with  disabilities,  students  with  limited-Eng- 
lish proficiency,  migrant  children,  school- 
aged  children  who  have  dropped  out.  migrant 
children,  and  academically  talented  stu- 
dents; 

(2)  the  term  "assessment  system"  means 
measures  of  student  performance  which  in- 
clude at  least  1  test,  and  may  include  other 
measures  of  student  performance,  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose  and  use  which  are  intended  to 
evaluate  the  progress  of  all  students  in  the 
State  toward  learning  the  material  in  State 
content  standards  in  1  or  more  subject  areas; 

(3)  the  terms  "community",  "public",  and 
"advocacy  group"  are  to  be  interpreted  to 
include  representatives  of  organizations  ad- 
vocating for  the  education  of  American  In- 
dian, Alaska  Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian 
children  and  Indian  tribes; 

(4)  the  term  "content  standards"  means 
broad  descriptions  of  the  knowledge  and 
skills  students  should  acquire  in  a  particular 
subject  area; 

(5)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State; 

(6)  the  terms  "local  educational  agency" 
and  "State  educational  agency"  have  the 
meaning  given  those  terms  in  section  1471  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

(7)  the  term  "opportunity-to-learn  stand- 
ards" means  the  criteria  for.  and  the  basis 
of.  assessing  the  sufficiency  or  quality  of  the 
resources,  practices,  and  conditions  nec- 
essary at  each  level  of  the  education  system 
(schools,  local  educational  agencies,  and 
States)  to  provide  all  students  with  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  material  in  national 
or  State  content  standards. 

(8)  the  term  "outlying  areas'  means 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  Palau  (until  the  effective  date  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the 
Government  of  Palau); 

(9)  the  term  "performance  standards" 
means  concrete  examples  and  explicit  defini- 
tions of  what  students  have  to  know  and  be 
able  to  do  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  pro- 
ficient in  the  skills  and  knowledge  framed  by 
content  standards: 

(10)  the  term  "related  services"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  under  section 
602(17)  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act; 

(11)  the  term  "school"  means  a  school  that 
is  under  the  authority  of  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  a  local  educational 
agency  or.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  314(b).  a  school  that  is  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 

(12)  the  term  "Secretary",  except  where 
used  in  title  IV.  means  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation; and 

(13)  except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  term 
"State"  means  each  of  the  50  Slates,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  each  of  the  outlying  areas. 

SEC.  sot.  LIMITATIONS. 

(a)  Assessments —No  funds  provided  under 
titles  II  or  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  un- 
dertake assessments  that  will  be  used  to 
make  decisions  regarding  the  graduation, 
grade  promotion,  or  retention  of  students  for 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  PuBUC  School.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorise  the  ua«  of 
funds  under  title  III  (except  as  provided  in 
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section  310)  to  directly  or  indirectly  benefit 

any  school  other  than  a  public  school. 

I*EC.       503.       ASSESSMENT      OF       EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS  ACTIVITIES. 

Section  421(h)  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  2421(h))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(h)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 

section  406  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
Statistics  may  authorize  a  State  educational 
agency  or  a  consortium  of  such  agencies  to 
use  items  and  data  from  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluating  a  course  of  study  related 
to  vocational  education,  if  the  Commissioner 
has  determined,  in  writing,  that  such  use 
will  not — 

"(1)  result  in  the  identification  of  charac- 
teristics or  performance  of  individual  stu- 
dents or  schools; 

"(ii)  result  in  the  ranking  or  comparing  of 
schools  or  local  educational  agencies; 

"(iii)  be  used  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  teachers,  principals,  or  other  local  edu- 
cators for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  rewards 
or  punishments;  or 

"(iv>  corrupt  or  harm  the  use  and  value  of 
data  collected  for  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  making 
an  authorization  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  which  contains— 

"(1)  a  copy  of  the  request  for  such  author- 
ization; 

"(11)  a  copy  of  the  written  determination 
under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(iii)  a  description  of  the  details  and  dura- 
tion of  such  authorization. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  may  not  grant 
more  than  one  such  authorization  in  any  fis- 
cal year  and  shall  ensure  that  the  authorized 
use  of  items  or  data  from  the  National  As- 
sessment is  evaluated  for  technical  merit 
and  for  its  affect  on  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress  The  results  of  such 
evaluations  shall  be  promptly  reported  to 
the  committees  specified  in  subparagraph 
(B). ". 
TITLE  VI— PARENTAL  INFORMATION  AND 

RESOURCE  CENTERS 
SEC.    601.     parental     INFORMATION     AND     RE- 
SOURCE  CENTERS. 

(a)  Authorization. --The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation is  authorized  to  make  grants  each 
year  to  private,  nonprofit  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  training  and  infor- 
mation to  parents  of  children  enrolled  in 
participating  schools  and  to  individuals  who 
work  with  such  parents  to  encourage  a  more 
effective  working  relationship  with  profes- 
sionals in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
children  enrolled  in  participating  schools. 

(b)  Grants.— Such  grants  shall— 

(1)  be  designed  to  meet  the  unique  training 
and  information  needs  of  parents  of  children 
enrolled  in  participating  schools,  particu- 
larly parents  who  are  severely  disadvantaged 
educationally  or  economically; 

(2)  be  distributed  geographically  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  throughout  all  the 
States  and  give  priority  to  grants  which 
serve  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  low- 
income  families; 

(3)  be  targeted  to  parents  of  children  en- 
rolled in  participating  schools  in  rural,  sub- 
urban, and  urban  areas; 

(4)  serve  parents  of  low-income  and  minor- 
ity     children      enrolled      in      participating 


schools,  including  limited-English-proficient 
children;  and 

(5)  be  funded  at  a  sufficient  size,  scope,  and 
quality  to  ensure  that  the  program  is  ade- 
quate to  serve  the  parents  in  the  area. 

SEC.  «02.  EUGmiUTY. 

(a)  Representation.— To  receive  a  grant 
under  section  601.  a  private,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization shall  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

(1)  Be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  in 
which  the  membership  includes,  or  be  an  or- 
ganization that  represents  the  interests  of, 
parents  and  establish  a  special  governing 
committee  in  which  the  membership  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  a  majority  of  parents  of  children  en- 
rolled in  participating  schools;  and 

(B)  representation  of  education  profes- 
sionals with  expertise  in  improving  services 
for  disadvantaged  children. 

(2)  Provide  that  the  parent  and  profes- 
sional membership  of  the  board  or  special 
governing  committee  is  broadly  representa- 
tive of  minority,  low-income,  and  other  indi- 
viduals and  groups  that  have  an  interest  in 
compensatory  education  and  family  literacy. 

(3)  Demonstrate  the  capacity  and  expertise 
to  conduct  effective  training  and  informa- 
tion activities  for  which  a  grant  may  be 
made. 

(4)  Network  with  clearinghouses,  other  or- 
ganizations and  agencies,  and  with  other  es- 
tablished national.  State,  and  local  parent 
groups  representing  the  full  range  of  parents 
of  children  enrolled  in  participating  schools, 
especially  parents  of  low-income  and  minor- 
ity children. 

(b)  Requirements.— The  Board  of  Directors 
or  special  governing  committee  of  an  organi- 
zation receiving  a  grant  under  this  title  shall 
meet  at  least  once  each  calendar  quarter  to 
review  the  parent  training  and  information 
activities  for  which  the  grant  is  made. 

(c)  Grant  Renewal.— Whenever  an  organi- 
zation requests  the  renewal  of  a  grant  under 
section  601  for  a  fis<;al  year,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors or  the  special  governing  committee 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  written  re- 
view of  the  parent  training  and  information 
program  conducted  by  such  organization 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  003.  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

Grants  received  under  this  title  may  be 
used— 

(1)  for  parent  training  and  information  pro- 
grams that  assist  parents  to — 

(A)  better  understand  their  children's  edu- 
cational needs; 

(B)  provide  follow  up  support  for  their  chil- 
dren's educational  achievement: 

(C)  communicate  more  effectively  with 
teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  and 
other  professional  educators  and  support 
staff; 

(D)  participate  in  the  design  and  provision 
of  a.ssistance  to  students  who  are  not  making 
adequate  progress; 

(E)  obtain  information  about  the  range  of 
options,  programs,  services,  and  resources 
available  at  the  national.  State,  and  local 
levels  to  assist  children  enrolled  in  partici- 
pating schools  and  their  parents; 

(F)  seek  technical  assistance  regarding 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  of  other  Federal  programs  relevant 
to  achieving  the  goals  of  this  Act: 

(G)  participate  in  State  and  local  decision- 
making; and 

(H)  train  other  parents; 

(2)  to  include  State  or  local  educational 
personnel  where  such  participation  would 
further  an  objective  of  the  program  assisted 
by  the  grant:  and 
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(3)  to  establish  a  parent  training  and  infor- 
mation center  to  carry  out  the  activities  in 
{paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  to  represent  par- 
ent interests  at  the  State  level,  including 
participation  in  the  design  of  the  public  out- 
reach process  described  in  section  306(bK6). 
submitting  recommendations  concerning 
State  standards  and  plans,  and  commenting 
on  proposed  waivers  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  004.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical  as- 
sistance, by  grant  or  contract,  for  the  estab- 
lishment, development,  and  coordination  of 
parent  training  and  information  programs 
and  centers. 

SEC.  006.  EXPERnaTTTAL  CENTERS. 

After  the  establishment  in  each  State  of  a 
parent  training  and  information  center,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  5  additional  experimental  centers,  3 
to  be  located  in  urban  areas  and  2  in  rural 
areas  where  there  are  large  concentrations  of 
poverty. 

SEC.  60S.  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  June  30.  1995.  and  not  later 
than  June  30  each  succeeding  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  obtain  data  concerning  pro- 
grams and  centers  assisted  under  this  title, 
including— 

(1)  the  number  of  parents,  including  the 
number  of  minority  and  limited-English-pro- 
ficient parents,  who  receive  information  and 
training; 

(2)  the  types  and  modes  of  Information  or 
training  provided:  and 

(3)  the  strategies  used  to  reach  and  serve 
parents  of  minority  and  limited-English-pro- 
ficient children  and  parents  with  limited  lit- 
eracy skills. 

SEC.  607.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S5.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1998. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendment  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute is  in  order  except  those  amend- 
ments printed  in  House  Report  103-288 
and  amendments  en  bloc  described  in 
section  2  of  House  Resolution  274. 

Except  as  specified  in  section  2  of 
House  Resolution  274,  each  amendment 
may  be  offered  only  In  the  order  print- 
ed in  the  report,  may  be  offered  only  by 
a  Member  designated  in  the  report, 
shall  be  considered  as  read,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment,  except  that  pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  may  be  offered  by  the  chairman 
or  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demeind 
for  a  division  of  the  question. 

Debate  time  on  each  amendment  will 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  and  an  opponent  of  the 
amendment. 

It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  for 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  or  a  designee  to 
offer  amendments  en  bloc  consisting  of 
amendments  printed  in  House  Report 
103-288  or  germane  modifications  there- 
of. Amendments  en  bloc  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  except  that  modifica- 
tions shall  be  reported. 

Amendments  en  bloc  shall  be  debat- 
able for  20  minutes,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
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on  Education  and  Labor,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question. 

The  original  proponent  of  an  amend- 
ment included  in  amendments  en  bloc 
may  insert  a  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  immediately  be- 
fore disposition  of  the  amendments  en 
bloc. 

The  Chair  will  announce  the  number 
of  the  amendment  made  in  order  by  the 
rule  and  the  name  of  its  sponsor  in 
order  to  give  notice  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  as  to  the  order  of  recogni- 
tion. 

PARLI.\MENT.\RY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Madam  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  if  amend- 
ments are  offered  en  bloc  before  final 
passage  of  that  vote,  we  would  not  be 
permitted  to  divide  the  question,  is 
that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman, 
would  that  also  hold  true  once  we  get 
to  the  full  House,  that  if  the  amend- 
ment en  bloc  is  adopted,  when  we  get 
to  the  full  House  and  once  there  are 
separate  votes  on  amendments,  would 
that  also  have  to  occur  on  the  en  bloc 
amendment,  or  would  they  be  subject 
to  division  at  that  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  en  bloc  amend- 
ment itself  would  be  subject  to  a  vote, 
but  would  not  be  divisible. 

Mr  WALKER.  In  the  full  House  they 
would  not  be  divisible? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  1  printed  in 
House  Report  103-288. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OOODLINO 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodling:  Page 
75.  after  line  21,  insert  the  following  (and  re- 
designate the  subsequent  subsections  accord- 
ingly): 

(m)  PROHiBmoN  ON  Federal  Mandates. 
Direction,  and  Control.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  mandate,  direct,  or  control  a  State,  local 
educational  agency,  or  school's  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  or  allocation  of 
State  and  local  resources. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Goodling]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 


Madam  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  in 
my  remarks  during  general  debate, 
there  were  some  contradictory  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  relating  to  how  pre- 
scriptive the  Federal  Government  will 
be  in  requiring  States  to  enforce  their 
standards.  Some  of  us,  including  Mr. 
CONDIT  and  myself,  feel  that  this  lack 
of  clarity  in  the  bill  could  be  inter- 
preted to  be  a  mandate  on  States  to 
meet  standards  required  by  the  act, 
even  though  Federal  funds  will  never 
come  close  to  covering  it. 

I  believe  that  ours  is  really  a  clarify- 
ing amendment  in  that  the  committee 
report  clearly  states  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  create  such  an  unfunded 
mandate  on  States.  The  President  in  a 
letter  to  me  on  H.R.  1804  stated  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  influence 
State  fiscal  priorities  with  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Governors  and  chief  State 
school  officers  support  the  intentions 
of  this  amendment. 

Further,  there  have  been  some  con- 
cerns raised  about  the  effects  of  this 
bill  on  State  and  local  control  of  cur- 
riculum and  instructional  practice.  Our 
amendment  clarifies  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  this  regard  as  well. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hefley]. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  sev- 
eral of  us  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
over  the  last  few  months  had  been 
working  diligently  to  try  to  address  a 
concern  that  has  been  a  growing  con- 
cern I  think  of  many  of  us  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  certainly  across  the  country, 
and  that  concern  is  that  unfunded 
mandates  by  Congress  must  end.  The 
Federal  Government,  if  they  cannot 
pony  up  the  bucks,  should  not  expect 
the  States  to  do  it. 

On  nothing  do  we  get  more  com- 
plaints from  our  local  legislators,  our 
county  commissioners,  and  our  school 
board  members  than  these  unfunded 
mandates.  That  is  a  concept  that  we 
should  be  including  in  every  single 
piece  of  legislation  which  produces  a 
program  which  could  potentially  have 
mandates  in  it  down  the  line,  and  every 
one  of  those  pieces  of  legislation 
should  have  an  amendment  like  this  in 
it.  And  this  bill,  as  I  said  in  general  de- 
bate, really  does  have  the  potential  if 
someone  down  the  line  decides  that  the 
States  are  not  going  along  with  our 
great  idea  here,  it  has  the  potential  for 
producing  a  nightmare  of  mandates. 

So  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  think  the  bill  is  made 
much  better  by  the  presence  of  this 
amendment  as  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoNDiT],  the  cosponsor  of^the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  offering  with  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Bill  Goodling. 


As  many  in  this  body  know,  there  are 
few  issues  that  I  feel  more  strongly 
about  than  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates. I  believe  that  it  is  wrong  for  us 
on  the  Federal  level  to  pass  legislation 
but  shift  the  costs  of  implementation 
and  compliance  to  our  State  and  local 
governments.  In  order  to  locate  a  bi- 
partisan solution  to  this  enormous 
problem,  I  have  founded  the  congres- 
sional caucus  on  unfunded  mandates. 
Over  70  Members  of  the  House  are  cur- 
rently members  of  the  caucus. 

Before  explaining  why  I  believe  that 
our  amendment  is  important  and  needs 
to  be  included  in  the  bill.  I  would  like 
to  thank  a  number  of  people  who  have 
been  involved  in  this  effort.  First,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Bill  Goodling  for 
his  cooperation  and  guidance  on  this 
issue.  Second,  Secretary  Riley,  Chair- 
man Ford  and  subcommittee  Chairman 
KiLDEE  have  been  extremely  patient 
and  gracious  to  me.  They  have  kept  me 
abreast  of  developments  with  this  leg- 
islation, and  they  have  assured  me  that 
H.R.  1804  is  not  intended  to  become  an- 
other unfunded  Federal  mandate. 

I  got  involved  in  H.R.  1804,  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act,  because  I  felt 
that  the  legislation  had  the  potential 
to  become  an  enormous  unfunded  man- 
date upon  our  States.  I  came  to  this 
conclusion  because  of  an  amendment 
that  was  added  to  the  Goals  2000  bill  in 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
This  amendment  would  require  States 
to  ensure  that  all  schools  meet  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  standards  required  by 
the  bill.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill 
does  not  provide  the  States  with  funds 
necessary  to  even  begin  to  satisfy  this 
requirement. 

After  carefully  analyzing  the  bill,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  States  had 
three  options  at  their  disposal  when 
confronting  this  requirement:  First, 
they  could  take  the  requirement  seri- 
ously and  end  up  with  a  multimillion- 
dollar  unfunded  Federal  mandate:  sec- 
ond, they  could  lower  their  standards 
so  that  all  schools  can  meet  them:  or 
third,  they  could  just  simply  refuse  to 
participate  in  the  program.  This  was 
not  the  original  intent  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  it  turns  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  legislation  on  its  head. 

For  these  reasons,  I.  along  with  Con- 
gressman Goodling,  am  offering  an 
amendment  that  clarifies  that  nothing 
in  this  legislation  will  mandate  how  a 
State  or  local  education  agency  should 
organize  itself  or  spend  its  own  money. 
This  amendment  is  important  and 
needs  to  be  incorporated  into  the  bill. 
By  adding  this  language,  we  are  trying 
to  preserve  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  school  reform  movement — that 
education  decisions  should  be  made  by 
those  closest  to  the  classroom. 

Before  proceeding,  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge those  who  have  told  me  that 
this  bill  is  not  an  unfunded  mandate. 
Those  individuals  have  based  their  ar- 
guments on  two  points.  Thus,  the  bill 
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is  not  a  mandate.  While  true  that 
States  can  avoid  the  requirement  by 
not  applying  for  the  program.  I  believe 
that  we  should  encourage  States  to 
pursue  education  reform,  instead  of  re- 
lying upon  them  to  not  participate. 
Second,  they  cited  the  committee  re- 
port on  H.R.  1804,  which  emphasizes 
that  the  bill  is  not  intended  to  impose 
a  Federal  mandate.  While  I  am  pleased 
that  this  message  appears  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  having  the  language  in 
the  report  is  not  good  enough—this 
language  needs  to  be  in  the  bill.  And. 
the  Condit-Goodling  amendment  does 
just  this. 

In  closing.  Madam  Chairman,  our 
amendment  is  not  a  controversial 
amendment.  It  merely  clarifies  what 
the  committee  and  the  bill's  sponsors 
have  been  saying  all  along— that  this 
legislation  is  not  an  unfunded  Federal 
mandate.  The  President  supports  our 
approach,  the  Governors  support  our 
approach  and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation supports  our  approach.  There- 
fore, I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Condit-Goodling  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1804. 

D  1540 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  and 
appreciate  his  offering  it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gillmor]. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Goodling/Condit 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Good  ling -Gondii  amendment  to  the  Goals 
2000;  Educate  America  Act.  This  amendment 
will  eliminate  the  unfunded  Federal  mandate 
portion  of  the  Reed  amendment  dealing  with 
opportunity  to  learn  standards.  As  it  stands 
now,  the  Reed  amendment  would  require 
States  to  list  corrective  actions  to  be  taken 
against  schools  that  do  not  meet  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  standards. 

These  standards  are  a  fatally  flawed  policy 
initiative  because  they  seek  to  standardize 
curricula  and  equalize  education  funding 
through  a  national  standards  board.  This  to 
me  IS  not  reform,  but  yet  another  example  of 
the  Federal  Government's  attitude  that  it 
knows  what's  best  for  schools  in  every  State 
and  locality  across  the  country. 

Even  more  disturbing  than  the  policy  flaws 
in  these  standards,  is  the  fact  that  Congress 
would  provide  no  funding  to  help  States  com- 
ply. Once  again  Congress  is  attempting  to  set 
forth  high-minded  policy  goals  and  leaving  the 
Stales  to  pay  the  bill. 

It  IS  about  time  that  Congress  started  taking 
responsibility  lor  Its  own  policy  actions.   Un- 


funded Federal  mandates  are  putting  an  ever 
increasing  strain  on  State  budgets.  Mandates 
have  become  yet  another  mechanism  for  Con- 
gress to  shirk  Its  responsibility  for  the  budget 
deficit.  As  Congress  has  come  under  increas- 
ing pressure  to  cut  Federal  spending,  there 
has  been  a  subsequent  rise  in  the  number  of 
unfunded  mandates.  Congress  still  wants  to 
push  its  policy  agenda  only  now  it  wants  the 
States  to  pay  lor  it. 

Unfortunately  States  are  responsible  for 
those  duties  that  are  most  important  to  the 
American  people.  Law  enforcement  and  fire- 
fighting  are  just  a  few  State-funded  services 
that  are  being  cut  because  Federal  mandates 
force  States  to  spend  money  in  other  areas. 

While  we  all  realize  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation reform,  States  and  localities  are  much 
better  equipped  to  set  education  funding  F>fior- 
ities  than  the  Federal  Government.  Real  re- 
form would  give  States  and  localities  the  flexi- 
bility to  respond  to  their  own  diverse  education 
needs.  Take  some  responsibility  and  do  not 
set  standards  unless  you  intend  to  pay  for 
them.  Support  the  Goodling-Condit  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  the  question 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  it  was  my  understanding 
that  setting  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ments put  the  control  of  the  time  on 
that  side  in  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Goodling]  and  on  this 
side  in  me.  Is  that  correct?  The  chair- 
man just  asked  if  there  was  anybody 
araund  who  would  like  to  come  over 
and  get  into  the  fight  on  our  side.  We 
would  rather  pick  the  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  5 
minutes  was  allotted  for  the  proponent 
and  5  minutes  for  an  opponent. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thought  the 
rule  read  that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
wishes,  a  Member  who  is  in  support  of 
the  amendment  may  claim  the  time  re- 
served for  opposition,  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing unanimous  consent  to  do  anything. 
I  am  asking  for  a  clarification  of  the 
rule.  Do  we  have  a  hybrid  situation 
here?  Do  we  have  5  minutes  of  con- 
trolled debate  on  each  side? 

This  is  governed  by  the  rule  for  this 
bill,  not  the  House  rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  rule  with  re- 
spect to  time  is  that  it  be  equally  di- 
vided between  proponent  and  opponent. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Well,  Madam 
Chairman,  I  would  claim  the  time  and 
yield  it  back.  We  do  not  have  anything 
more  to  say  about  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  put 
the  question  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Goodling]. 

The  question  w£is  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


recorded  vote 


Mr    WALKER.   Madam   Chairman.   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  420,  noes  0, 
not  voting  18,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  493] 
AYES--120 


Abercromble 

de  Lujfo  (VI) 

Hilllard 

Allard 

Deal 

Hinchey 

Andrews  (ME) 

DeFazio 

Hoagland 

Andrews  (NJ) 

DeLauro 

Hobson 

Andrews  (TX) 

DeLay 

Hochbrueckne 

Applegate 

Derrick 

Hoekstra 

Archer 

Deutsch 

Hoke 

Armey 

Diaz-Balart 

Holden 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Dickey 

Horn 

Bachus  lALl 

Dicks 

Houghton 

Baesler 

Dingell 

Hoyer 

Baker  (CA) 

Dixon 

Hufflngton 

Baker  (LA) 

Dooley 

Hughes 

Bailenger 

Doolittle 

Hunter 

Barca 

Do  man 

Hutchinson 

Barcia 

Dreier 

Hutto 

Barlow 

Duncan 

Hyde 

Barrett  (NE) 

Dunn 

Inglis 

Barrett  (WI) 

Durbin 

Inhofe 

Bartlett 

Edwards  (CA) 

Inslee 

Barton 

Edwards  (TX) 

Istook 

Bate  man 

Emerson 

Jacobs 

Becerra 

Engel 

Jefferson 

Beilenson 

English  (AZ) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Bentley 

English  (OK) 

Johnson  (GA> 

Bereuter 

Eshoo 

Johnson  iSD) 

Berman 

Evans 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Bevill 

Everett 

Johnson.  Sam 

Bilbray 

Ewing 

Johnston 

Bilirakis 

Faleomavaega 

Kanjorski 

Bishop 

(AS) 

Kaptur 

Blackwell 

Fan- 

Kasich 

Bliley 

Fazio 

Kennedy 

Blute 

Fields  (LA) 

Kennelly 

Boehlert 

Fields  (TX) 

Kildee 

Boehner 

Filner 

Kim 

Bonilla 

Fingerhut 

King 

Bonier 

Fish 

Kingston 

Borski 

Flake 

Kleczka 

Boucher 

Foglletta 

Klein 

Brewster 

Ford  (Ml) 

Klink 

Brooks 

Ford(TN) 

Klug 

Browder 

Fowler 

KnoUentjerg 

Brown  (FL) 

Frank  (MA) 

Kolbe 

Brown  (OH) 

Franks  (CT) 

Kopetski 

Bryant 

Franks (NJ) 

Kreidler 

Bunnin« 

Frost 

Kyi 

Burton 

Furse 

LaFalce 

Buyer 

Gallegly 

Lambert 

Byrne 

Gallo 

Lancaster 

Callahan 

Gejdenson 

Lantos 

Calvert 

Gekas 

LaRocco 

Camp 

Gephardt 

Laughlin 

Canady 

Geren 

Lazio 

Cantwell 

Gibbons 

Leach 

Cardin 

Gilchrest 

Lehman 

Carr 

Gillmor 

Levin 

Castle 

Oilman 

Levy 

Chapman 

Gingrich 

Lewis  (CA) 

Clay 

Glickman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Clayton 

Gonzalez 

Lewis  (GA) 

Clement 

Goodlatte 

Lightfoot 

Clinger 

Goodling 

Linder 

Clybum 

Gordon 

Lipinski 

Coble 

Goss 

Livingston 

Coleman 

Grams 

Lloyd 

Collins  (GA) 

Grandy 

Long 

Collins  (ID 

Green 

Lowey 

Collins  (Ml) 

Greenwo<}d 

Machtley 

Combest 

Gunderson 

Maloney 

Condi  t 

Gutierrez 

Mann 

Cooper 

Hall  (TX) 

Manton 

Coppersmith 

Hamburg 

Manzullo 

Costello 

Hamilton 

Margolies- 

Cox 

Hancock 

Mezvlnsky 

Coyne 

Hansen 

Markey 

Cramer 

Harman 

Martinez 

Crane 

Hastert 

Matsui 

Crapo 

Hastings 

Mazzoli 

Cunningham 

Hayes 

McCandless 

Danner 

HeHey 

McCloskey 

Darden 

Hefner 

McCoUum 

de  la  Garza 

Herger 

McCrery 
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M   tunlT 

Quillen 

Spratt 

McDcrmoCt 

Quinn 

Stark 

McHkle 

Rahall 

Steams 

McHush 

Rams  tad 

Stenholm 

McInnK 

Ravenel 

Stokes 

McKeon 

Reed 

Strickland 

McMillan 

Regula 

Studds 

McNulty 

Reynolds 

Stump 

Meehan 

Richardson 

Stupak 

Menendflz 

Ridce 

Sundquist 

Meyera 

Robert* 

Swett 

Mica 

Roemer 

Swift 

Michel 

Rogers 

Synar 

Miller  (CA) 

Rohrabacher 

Talent 

Miller  (FLi 

Romero-Barcelo 

Tanner 

Mtnela 

(PR) 

Tauiin 

Minse 

Ro«-L«htinen 

Taylor  (MSt 

Mink 

Ro«e 

Taylor  (NO) 

Moalcley 

Roetenkowski 

Tejeda 

Molinari 

Roth 

Thomas  (CA) 

Mollohan 

Roukema 

Thomas  (WY) 

Montgomery 

Rowland 

Thompson 

Moorhead 

Roybal-AUard 

Thornton 

Moran 

Royce 

Thurman 

Morella 

Rush 

Torkildsen 

Murphy 

Sabo 

Torres 

Myert 

Sanders 

Torrlcelli 

Nadler 

Sangmelster 

Towns 

Nate  her 

San  to  rum 

TraHcant 

Neal  (MA) 

Sarpalius 

Tucker 

Norton  (DC) 

Sawyer 

Underwood  (GU) 

NuMie 

Sax  ton 

Unsoeld 

Otieistar 

Schaefer 

Upton 

Obey 

Schenk 

Valentine 

Olver 

schirr 

Velazquez 

Ortiz 

Schroeder 

Vento 

Orton 

Schumer 

Visclosky 

Oxley 

Scott 

Volkmer 

Packard 

Sensenbrenner 

Vucanovich 

Pallone 

Serrano 

Walker 

Parker 

Sharp 

Walsh 

Paetor 

Shaw 

Watt 

Paxon 

Shays 

Waxman 

Payne  (VAi 

Shepherd 

Weldon 

Pelosi 

Shuster 

Wheat 

Penny 

Slslsky 

Whitten 

Petervon  (FL) 

Skeen 

Williams 

Peterson  (MN) 

Skelton 

Wilson 

Petri 

Slattery 

Wise 

Pickett 

Slaughter 

Wolf 

Pickle 

Smith  (lA) 

Woolsey 

Pombo 

Smith  (Mil 

Wyden 

Porneroy 

Smith  (NJi 

Wynn 

Porter 

Smith  (OR) 

Yates 

Port  man 

Smith  (TX) 

Young  (AK) 

Poehard 

Snowe 

Young  (FL) 

Price  (NO 

Solomon 

Zeliff 

Pryce  (OH) 

Spcnce 

Zimmer 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Ackerman 

McDade 

Owens 

Brown  (CA) 

McKlnney 

Payne (NJ> 

Conyer* 

Meek 

Rangel 

Dellums 

Mfume 

Skaggs 

Pawell 

Murtha 

Washington 

lUU(OH) 

Neal  (NO 

Waters 

O  1606 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  changed  her  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye  " 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  493.  I  ask  that  I  be  recorded  as  hav- 
ing voted  "aye."  if  I  were  present.  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  at  the  White 
House  during  that  time  and  missed 
that  vote.  Had  I  been  here.  I  would 
have  been  in  support  of  it. 

EN  BLOC  AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KILDEE 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  the  rule  and  as 
designee  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford].  I  offer  amendments  en 
bloc. 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  en  bloc 
is  as  follows: 

En  bloc  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  KiL- 
DEE: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kildee:  Page 
122.  after  line  2.  Insert  the  following; 

(II)  meet  or  exceed  the  highest  applicable 
standards  used  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing apprenticeship  standards  registered 
under  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act: 

Page  122.  line  3.  strike  •(ID"  and  insert 
"(III)". 

Page  122.  line  6.  strike  "(UI) "  and  insert 
"(IV)". 

Page  122.  line  9.  strike  "(IV)"  and  insert 
"(V)". 

Page  122.  line  14.  strike  "(V)"  and  insert 
"(VI)". 

Page  122.  line  20.  strike  "(VI)"  and  insert 
"(VII)". 

Page  125.  strike  line  12  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  25  on  page  126. 

Page  127.  strike  lines  1  and  2  and  insert  the 
following: 

(e)  relationship  with  antidiscrimination 
Laws.— 

Page  127,  line  3.  strike  "(A)"  and  insert 
"(1)"  and  move  the  provisions  of  the  para- 
graph two  ems  to  the  left. 

Page  127.  line  8,  strike  "(B)"  and  Insert 
"(2)"  and  move  the  provisions  of  the  para- 
graph two  ems  to  the  left. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCUrdy: 

Page  11.  after  line  25.  insert  the  following; 

(8)  School  and  home  partnership— <A)  By 
the  year  2000.  every  school  and  home  will  en- 
gage in  partnerships  that  will  increase  pa- 
rental involvement  and  participation  in  pro- 
moting the  social,  emotional,  and  academic 
growth  of  children. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  Goal  are  that^— 

(1)  every  State  will  develop  policies  to  ais- 
sist  local  schools  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  establish  programs  for  increasing 
partnerships  that  respond  to  the  varying 
needs  of  parents  and  the  home,  including 
parents  of  children  who  are  disadvantaged, 
bilingual,  or  disabled: 

(2)  every  school  will  actively  engage  par- 
ents and  families  in  a  partnership  which  sup- 
ports the  academic  work  of  children  at  home 
and  shared  educational  decision  making  at 
school: 

(3)  every  home  will  be  responsible  for  cre- 
ating an  environment  of  respect  for  edu- 
cation and  providing  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional support  needed  for  learning:  and 

(4)  parents  and  families  will  help  to  ensure 
that  schools  are  adequately  supported  and 
will  hold  schools  and  teachers  to  high  stand- 
ards of  accountability. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant; 
Page  135.  after  line  25.  insert  the  following; 

SEC.    MM.    COMPLIANCE    WrfH    BUY    AMERICAN 
ACT. 

No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  expended  by  an  entity  unless  the  en- 
tity agrees  that  in  expending  the  assistance 
the  entity  will  comply  with  sections  2 
through  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1993  (41 
U.S.C.  lOa-lOc.  popularly  known  as  the  "Buy 
American  Act"). 

SEC.   906.   SENSE  OF  CONGRESS:   REOUIREMENT 
REGARDING  NOTICE. 

(a)  Purchase  of  American-Made  Equip- 
ment and  Products.— In  the  case  of  any 
equipment  or  products  that  may  be  author- 
ized to  be  purchased  with  financial  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  Act,  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  entities  receiving  such 
assistance  should,   in  expending   the  assist- 


ance,  purchase   only   American-made   equip- 
ment and  products. 

(b)  Notice  to  Recipients  of  Assistance.— 
In  providing  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act.  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
provide  to  each  recipient  of  the  assistance  a 
notice  describing  the  statement  made  in  sub- 
section (a)  by  the  Congress. 
SEC.  50«.  PROHIBmON  OF  CONTRACTS. 

If  it  has  been  finally  determined  by  a  court 
or  Federal  agency  that  any  person  inten- 
tionally affixed  a  label  bearing  a  "Made  in 
America"  inscription,  or  any  Inscription 
with  the  same  meaning,  to  any  product  sold 
in  or  shipped  to  the  United  States  that  is  not 
made  in  the  United  States,  such  person  shall 
be  ineligible  to  receive  any  contract  or  sub- 
contract made  with  funds  provided  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  pursuant  to  the  debarment,  sus- 
pension, and  ineligibility  procedures  de- 
scribed in  section  9.4O0  through  9.409  of  title 
48.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wheat;  Page 
136,  line  2,  strike  "RESOURCE  CENTERS" 
and  insert  -RESOURCES  ". 

Page  136.  line  7,  strike  "private.". 

Page  136.  line  9,  before  "enrolled"  insert  ". 
aged  birth  to  5  years,  and  children". 

Page  136.  beginning  on  line  12,  before  "en- 
rolled" insert  ".  aged  birth  to  5  years,  and 
children". 

Page  136,  16.  before  "enrolled"  insert  ". 
aged  birth  to  5  years,  and  children". 

Page  136.  line  23,  before  "enrolled"  insert 
".  aged  birth  to  5  years,  and  children". 

Page  137,  line  2  before  "enrolled"  insert  ". 
aged  birth  to  5  years,  and  children". 

Page  137.  line  3.  strike  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

Page  137,  line  6.  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ":  and". 

Page  137,  after  line  6.  insert  the  following: 

(6)  include  funds  to  establish,  expand,  and 
operate  Teachers  as  Parents  programs. 

Page  137,  line  9.  strike  "private.". 

Page  137,  line  14.  strike  "governing"  and 
insert  "advisory". 

Page  137,  line  16.  strike  "A  majority  of  par- 
ents of  children"  and  insert  "parents  of  chil- 
dren, aged  birth  to  5  years,  and  children" 

Page  137,  line  22,  strike  "governing"  and 
insert  "advisory". 

Page  138,  line  9.  before  "enrolled"  Insert  ". 
aged  birth  to  5  years  and  children". 

Page  138.  line  19  strike  "governing"  and  in- 
sert "advisory". 

Page  139.  line  16.  strike  "children  enrolled 
In  participating  schools"  and  insert  "parents 
of  children,  aged  birth  to  5  years,  and  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  participating  schools". 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Watt;  Page  139. 
line  23.  strike  "and". 

Page  139.  line  24.  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

Page  139.  after  line  24.  insert  the  following: 

(I)  plan,  implement,  and  fund  activities 
that  coordinate  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren with  other  Federal  programs  that  serve 
such  children  or  their  families: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia; Page  9.  line  5.  insert  ".  including  the 
metric  system  of  measurement."  after  "edu- 
cation". 

Page  9.  line  9.  insert  ".  including  the  met- 
ric system  of  measurement."  after 
"science". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  KiLDEE]  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling)  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]. 
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Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  bloc  includes: 

A  Kildee-Gunderson  amendment 
which  clarifies  certain  provisions  in 
title  IV  of  the  bill  to  ensure  that  the 
skill  standards  developed  under  Goals 
2000  are  the  highest  in  the  world; 

A  McCurdy  amendment  which 
amends  title  I  of  the  bill  to  add  a  new 
national  education  goal  relating  to  in- 
creased parental  participation; 

A  Traficant  amendment  which  re- 
quires that  funds  under  this  bill  must 
be  expended  consistent  with  the  Buy 
American  Act; 

A  Wheat  amendment  which  expands 
the  eligibility  of  title  VI  grants  to  en- 
sure the  inclusion  of  parents  as  teach- 
ers programs; 

A  Watt  amendment  which  authorizes 
title  VI  funds  to  be  used  for  planning 
and  implementation  of  activities  to  co- 
ordinate title  VI  services  with  those 
under  other  Federal  programs;  and 

A  Brown  amendment  which  includes 
metric  measurement  in  the  objectives 
under  national  education  goal  No.  5.  re- 
lating to  mathematics  and  science. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  briefly 
describe  the  Kildee-Gunderson  amend- 
ment to  title  IV  of  Goals  2000. 

This  amendment  clarifies  that,  in 
those  instances  where  there  are  exist- 
ing skill  standards  that  apply  to  an  oc- 
cupation or  industry,  any  new  stand- 
ards proposed  under  title  IV  must  meet 
or  exceed  the  existing  standards. 

This  ensures  that  the  skill  standards 
developed  under  this  act  are  the  high- 
est in  the  world. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

D  1610 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  would  indicate 
that  I  have  reviewed  the  amendments 
and  have  no  problems  with  them.  I 
hope  we  will,  as  I  said  before  in  con- 
ference, not  get  beyond  six  goals;  that 
somehow  or  another  we  can  wind  them 
all  in  so  we  keep  everybody  concentrat- 
ing on  the  six  goals  they  have  been 
thinking  about  for  the  last  4  years,  or 
however  many  years  it  has  been. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  have  no  prob- 
lems with  the  amendments. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Watt]. 

Mr.  WATT.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
Watt  part  of  this  amendment  is  not 
controversial  and.  as  the  chairman  in- 
dicated, it  is  supported  by  the  Edu- 
cation Committee.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  the  committee  for  their  sup- 
port. 

My  amendment  would  allow  the  pa 
rental  information  and  resource  grants 


authorized  in  title  VI  to  be  used  for  ac- 
tivities that  assist  parents  in  coordi- 
nating the  education  of  their  children 
with  other,  existing  Federal  programs 
that  already  serve  them. 

H.R.  3210  acknowledges  an  important 
fact:  Educating  our  children  involves 
more  than  just  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  Education  entails  making 
sure  our  children  are  properly  fed.  so 
they  can  concentrate  in  class;  making 
sure  they  are  properly  immunized,  so 
they  won't  get  sick  and  miss  valuable 
school  time;  and  ensuring  they  are  safe 
from  violence  in  and  around  their 
schools.  My  amendment  will  allow  pa- 
rental information  and  resource  grants 
to  be  used  for  programs  that  help  par- 
ents— and  by  extension,  the  Federal 
Government — better  coordinate  their 
children's  education  with  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  in  areas  like  health,  nu- 
trition, and  crime  prevention. 

In  Congress  and  in  my  district,  I  re- 
peatedly hear  the  same  refrain:  Federal 
programs  could  be  more  effective  if 
they  were  aimed  at  addressing  the 
overall  needs  of  the  people  they  serve. 
This  amendment  will  permit  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  encourage 
Federal  agencies  to  work  together  to 
address  overall  needs  in  this  fashion. 

This  is  sound  policy  and  a  common 
sense  approach  to  government.  To 
truly  guarantee  American  children  the 
opportunity  to  be  educated  and  to 
achieve  the  goals  set  out  in  this  bill, 
we  should  make  it  easier  for  children 
to  benefit  from  the  many  Government 
programs  which  affect  their  education 
and  their  life. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    [Mr. 

GUNDERSON]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  want  to  not  only  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  in 
talking  about  a  particular  part  of  this 
amendment,  but  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  work  in  bringing 
this  amendment  up  as  a  part  of  the  en 
bloc  amendments.  I  am  obviously  refer- 
ring to  that  section  which  deals  with 
title  IV,  because  this  is  very,  very  im- 
portant. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  opening  remarks,  we  were  about  to 
create  a  situation,  where  we  were  going 
to  create  voluntary  national  skill 
standards,  but  we  were  going  to  exempt 
literally  250  occupations  from  those 
skill  standards.  That  just  was  not 
going  to  work. 

A  number  of  us  raised  those  con- 
cerns. And  I  have  to  tell  you,  I  think 
we  ought  to  give  some  credit  here  to 
organized  labor  for  coming  forward  and 
saying  they  wanted  to  work  this  out, 
because  they  are  the  ones  that,  after 
hearing  the  debate  in  committee,  came 
forward  and  said  they  wanted  to  see  if 
we  could  work  out  some  kind  of  a  com- 
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promise.  We  have  done  that.  Where  on 
the  one  hand  we  have  eliminated  any 
exemption  for  the  250-some  occupations 
covered  by  apprenticeship  programs,  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  required  that 
the  skill  standards  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  now  must  meet  or  exceed 
the  highest  applicable  standards  used 
in  the  United  States  or  in  any  other 
country,  including  standards  used  in 
existing  apprenticeship  programs. 

Should  we  not  do  just  that?  Is  that 
not  our  intent?  Because  if  the  puriwse 
of  the  skill  standards  is  to  provide  vol- 
untary guidelines  for  school-to-work 
transition  and  other  workforce  prepa- 
ration programs  in  every  State,  you 
have  to  have  guidelines  that  are  of  the 
highest  possible  standards,  so  when 
States  develop  their  programs,  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  empower  that 
young  person  with  skills  that  are  port- 
able skills  from  one  State  to  another 
State. 

So  I  endorse  the  amendment.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  KILDEE]  and  all  who  have  been  a 
part  of  this,  especially  the  Department 
of  Labor,  which  worked  in  bringing  or- 
ganized labor,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee],  myself,  and 
others  together  to  agree  on  this.  I 
think  we  have  arrived  at  a  good  con- 
sensus and  we  ought  to  go  with  it. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee],  our  chairman, 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  G(X)D- 
LING],  for  their  leadership  on  this  issue 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  both  in  sup- 
port of  the  en  bloc  amendments  and 
also  in  support  of  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  key  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion for  Federal  education  policy. 

This  bill  does  four  things  I  think  are 
crucial:  First,  it  sets  real  goals  for 
American  education  to  meet  by  the 
year  2000,  and  it  puts  them  in  a  results- 
oriented  framework.  Also,  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Federal  level,  this  bill 
helps  fund  systemic  State  education  re- 
form to  further  those  goals. 

In  addition,  that  State-by-State 
process  encourages  coordination  of 
health  and  social  services  with  edu- 
cation, an  incredibly  important  link  i^ 
this  day  and  age. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, H.R.  1804  allows  the  Secretary 
to  waive  requirements  of  various  Fed- 
eral laws,  including  chapter  1,  that 
could  impede  State  and  local  school  re- 
forms. 

By  giving  States  and  school  districts 
greater  flexibility,  H.R.  1804  is  setting 
the  stage  for  what  I  believe  should  be 
the  future  of  Federal  education  aid. 
When  the  House  considers  the  Elemen- 
tary   and    Secondary    Education    Act 
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later  in  this  Congress,  many  of  us  who 
are  not  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  are  looking  forward 
to  working  with  Chairmen  Ford  and 
KiLDEE  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GooDLiNG]  ais  well  as  with 
the  administration,  on  a  bill  that  will 
be  built  around  far-reaching  flexibility 
and  results-oriented  accountability. 

I  believe  that  a  waiver  program 
doesn't  go  far  enough:  nothing  short  of 
a  fundamental  restructuring  of  our 
Federal  education  aid  programs  will  do 
what  needs  to  be  done  at  this  point. 
And  we  will  have  a  chance  to  make 
those  urgently  needed  changes  when  we 
consider  ESEA 

Madam  Chairman.  I  again  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee),  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford),  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GooDLiNG).  and  all  of 
those  members  of  the  committee  on 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
This  is  important  policy  for  America's 
future  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
bill. 

D  1620 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat) 
worked  this  in  to  this  particular  legis- 
lation and  want  to  work  with  him  when 
we  reauthorize  the  ESEA  and  many  of 
the  Even  Start  Programs  throughout 
the  country.  Perhaps  a  third  of  them 
use  PAT  so  I  am  very  familiar  with  it. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  C.m.i.ah.\n1. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me.  While  I  have  some  reservations 
about  some  sections  of  this  bill  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri's  amendment.  He 
and  I  have  worked  on  this  issue  for 
some  time  and  I  commend  his  efforts 
today.  I  completely  agree  with  this 
statements  that  a  child's  education  be- 
gins long  before  that  child  enters 
school.  Parents  provide  a  learning 
arena  that  is  critical  to  the  child's  edu- 
cational development.  This  amendment 
expands  the  area  of  coverage  to  include 
those  who  serve  the  parents  of  infants 
and  preschoolers  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  way  to  enhance  a  child's  edu- 
cation than  through  increasing  paren- 
tal involvement. 

The  parents  as  teachers  program  is 
very  successful  in  Alabama  and  in  my 
home  district  as  well.  This  program, 
that  begins  with  prenatal  education  be- 
fore the  child  is  bom  and  continues  to 
the  age  three,  features  extra  benefits 
that  can  undoubtedly  assist  the  child 
in  its  learning  processes.  Also,  the  pro- 
gram is  sijecialized  as  to  the  particular 
family's  needs,  and  let  me  specify— it  is 
strictly  voluntary.  This  program  has 
helped    families   all   over   the   Nation. 


from  big  cities  to  small  towns.  As  stat- 
ed, studies  have  proven  the  validity 
and  success  of  the  program. 

Children  that  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram read  better,  write  better,  and 
score  higher  on  aptitude  tests.  And  this 
not  only  benefits  the  student,  but  the 
parent  as  well.  They  tend  to  get  in- 
volved with  the  child's  school  after  the 
program  they  participated  in  is  fin- 
ished. Madam  Chairman.  I  am  pro-fam- 
ily—this program  is  pro-family.  Please 
know  of  my  support  for  the  parents  ais 
teachers  program  as  it  seeks  to  provide 
these  important  educational  services 
to  families  all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Arkansas  [Ms.  Lambert]. 

Ms.  LAMBERT  Madam  Chairman,  no 
one  will  do  better  until  we  all  do  bet- 
ter. And  the  answer  to  most  of  the 
questions  facing  our  society  is  usually 
one  word:  education.  For  that  reason.  I 
am  a  strong  proponent  of  our  public 
school  system.  As  a  product  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  public  education 
system  from  rural  Arkansas  in  the 
midst  of  desegregation.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  getting  parents 
and  communities  involved  in  our 
schools.  In  Helena,  AR.  where  I  was 
raised,  there  was  a  potentially  volatile 
situation  during  the  desegregation  that 
was  ordered,  but  because  parents  like 
mine  got  involved  in  all  aspects  of 
school  activities,  my  peers  and  I  en- 
joyed a  well-rounded  childhood  edu- 
cation. 

One  generation  later,  my  cousin  in 
Jackson.  MS.  along  with  several  oth- 
ers, is  the  original  cofounder  of  a  group 
called  Parents  for  Public  Schools  that 
has  recently  gone  national.  They  are  a 
group  of  parents  that  has  gathered  to- 
gether and  recognized  the  benefits  the 
entire  community  can  receive  from 
parents  involved  in  the  public  school 
system.  They  literally  have  become  re- 
cruiters or  salesman  for  the  public 
schools.  For  example,  when  potential 
students  visit  their  campuses,  these 
parents  provide  thorough  tours,  show- 
ing the  schools'  academic  strengths, 
extracurricular  activities,  and  sports 
programs. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy].  I  share 
the  belief  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCuRDY]  that  establishing 
a  school/home  partnership  is  the  key  to 
our  children's  success,  not  only  in 
school  but  in  their  entire  life. 

I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ments to  add  the  goal  of  parental  in- 
volvement to  the  list  of  Goals  2000. 

Mr  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat] 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  first  commend  Chairman 


KILDEE  and  Chairman  Ford  for  their 
hard  work  and  their  demonstrated 
commitment  to  improving  our  Nation's 
schools. 

All  of  us  owe  these  gentlemen  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  their  leadership  in 
crafting  legislation  to  help  respond  to 
the  concerns  and  the  challenges  facing 
American  children  and  American  fami- 
lies today. 

The  Goals  2000  initiative  is  an  impor- 
tant effort  to  provide  a  national  frame- 
work and  guidance  for  educational  re- 
form. I  want  to  thank  the  chairmen  for 
accepting  my  amendment  as  part  of 
the  committee's  en  bloc  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain 
to  my  colleagues  what  my  amendment 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

Madam  Chairman,  goal  No.  1  of  the 
National  Educational  Goals  states:  "By 
the  year  2000,  all  children  in  America 
will  start  school  ready  to  learn   " 

While  the  education  of  our  school-age 
children  is  obviously  of  critical  impor- 
tance, this  goal — goal  No.  1— recognizes 
that  a  child's  education  begins  long  be- 
fore they  enter  school. 

It  recognizes  that,  as  infants  and  tod- 
dlers, children  learn  primarily  from 
their  first  and  most  influential  teach- 
ers—their parents. 

Title  VI  of  today's  bill  addresses  the 
importance  of  parental  information 
and  involvement  in  a  child's  education. 
My  amendment  would  expand  the  cov- 
erage of  the  programs  under  this  title 
to  include  those  which  serve  the  par- 
ents of  infants  and  preschoolers. 

Expanding  parental  involvement  for 
children  of  the  youngest  age  stands  out 
as  one  of  the  most  impKjrtant  invest- 
ments that  we  can  make  in  a  child's 
long-term  education  and  development. 

I  know  because  my  State  of  Missouri 
developed  what  is,  in  my  view,  the 
country's  most  important  model  for 
parental  involvement  in  a  young 
child's  development. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
began  in  my  State  of  Missouri  slightly 
over  a  decade  ago.  Since  then  it  has 
spread  to  42  States  and  1,000  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation.  It  enjoys  bi- 
partisan support  in  both  Chambers  of 
Congress. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program  be- 
gins with  prenatal  information  before  a 
child  is  bom  and  continues  until  that 
child  reaches  the  age  of  three.  It  fea- 
tures individualized  home  visits  by 
trained  and  certified  child  specialists, 
health  screenings  for  children,  and 
group  visits  among  parents  where  they 
share  their  experiences  and  offer  solu- 
tions to  any  difficulties  they  may  be 
encountering. 

The  program  is  specialized,  individ- 
ualized, and  uniquely  designed  with  a 
family's  particular  needs  in  mind.  Con- 
trary to  some  claims,  this  program  is 
strictly  voluntary. 

Parents  as  Teachers  has  improved 
communication  and  nurtured  the  bonds 
between  parents  and  children,  parents 
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and  teachers,  and  among  parents  them- 
selves. 

It  has  helped  parents  and  children  in 
big  cities  and  small  towns  around  the 
Nation  to  learn  together  and  to  stay 
together.  It  has  helped  families  move 
up  the  ladder  of  opportunity  to  achieve 
the  most  for  themselves  and  society  as 
a  whole. 

Study  after  study  validates  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program.  Children  enrolled 
in  Parents  as  Teachers  have  consist- 
ently been  shown  to  read  better,  under- 
stand more,  listen  more  attentively, 
and  score  higher  on  intellectual  apti- 
tude tests. 

Equally  important,  the  parents  who 
choose  to  participate  in  PAT  have  been 
more  involved  in  their  children's 
schooling  well  after  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  PAT  promotes  home- 
school  partnerships  which  can  have 
lasting  benefits  for  children. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your 
recognition  that  Parents  as  Teachers 
desei^es  a  place  at  the  table  in  our  na- 
tional discussion  about  ways  to  ready 
our  children  for  school. 

This  is  a  pro-family  initiative,  and  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  the  committee  to  look  for  further 
oppwrtunities  to  ensure  that  Parents  as 
Teachers  receives  Federal  support  as  it 
seeks  to  broaden  the  important  serv- 
ices it  provides  to  countless  families 
and  communities. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Calilornla.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment and  to  explain  my  amendment  which  is 
incorporated  in  it. 

My  amendment  is  primarily  clarifying  in  na- 
ture, it  brings  Goals  2000  into  conformity  with 
section  5164  of  Public  Law  100-418,  which 
states  that  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  designate  the  metric  system  of 
measurement  as  the  preferred  system  of 
weights  and  measures  for  U.S.  trade  and 
commerce,  and  to  seet<  out  ways  to  increase 
understanding  of  the  metric  system  of  meas- 
urement through  educational  information  and 
guidance  and  in  Government  publications. 

One  of  the  administrations  Goals  2000 
states  that  "By  the  year  2000,  United  States 
students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  achievement."  This  will  not 
happen  unless  U.S.  students  are  literate  in 
metric  since  the  SI  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
worldwide  measurement  system  on  which 
science  and  advanced  mathematics  is  based. 

Furthermore,  over  the  past  quarter  century, 
the  SI  metric  system  of  measurement  has  also 
become  the  predominant  system  of  measure- 
ment outside  the  United  States  for  engineering 
and  business.  The  United  States  is  the  last  of 
the  world's  trading  partners  to  begin  the  con- 
version of  its  economy  to  metnc  and  has  put 
itself  in  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  some 
markets. 

With  each  passing  year,  more  of  the  wortd's 
commerce  is  measured  in  metric.  In  the  near 
future,  we  expect  some  of  our  trading  partners 
to  start  banning  the  importation  of  products 
with  nonstandard — that  is  nonmetnc — meas- 
urements. Those  who  cannot  understand  met- 


ric will  then,  by  definition,  be  noncompetitive 
both  in  science  and  technology  and  therefore 
less  employable. 

Therefore,  if  U.S.  students  are  to  be  first  in 
the  world  in  mathematics  and  science  edu- 
cation, they  must  be  able  to  work  in  the  same 
measurement  language  as  the  rest  of  the 
world;  metric  education  must  be  included  in 
any  comprehensive  national  math  and  science 
educational  improvement  plan.  My  amendment 
addresses  that  need  by  including  in  the  objec- 
tives for  this  goal  that  math  and  science  edu- 
cation, including  the  metric  system  of  meas- 
urement, will  be  strengthened  throughout  the 
system,  especially  in  the  early'  grades.  And 
that  the  number  of  teachers  with  a  substantive 
background  in  mathematics  and  science,  in- 
cluding the  metric  system  of  measurement, 
will  increase  by  50  percent. 

This  is  a  simple  clarification,  but  one  that 
must  occur  if  we  are  to  reach  our  math  and 
science  goal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
It. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  en  bloc  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  KIL- 
DEE]. 

The  amendments  en  bloc  were  agreed 
to. 

D  1630 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  3  printed  in 
House  Report  103-288. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PAYNE  OF  NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey: 

Pag-e  7.  after  line  10.  insert  the  following: 

"(iv)  all  students  will  have  access  to  phys- 
ical education  and  health  education  to  en- 
sure they  are  healthy  and  fit;". 

Page  7.  line  11.  strike  "(iv)  "  and  insert 
■•(V)". 

Page  7.  line  14.  strike  ■'(v)"  and  insert 
"(vi)". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Payne]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Payne]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  behalf  of  this 
amendment  offered  by  myself  and  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Machtley  from  Rhode 
Island. 

A  complete  education  must  address 
the  whole  child.  Health  education  and 
physical  education  provide  basic  skills 
and  knowledge  that  support  all  other 
learning  and  total  well-being.  More- 
over, a  school  setting  is  the  only  place 
where  all  children  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  these  essential  skills 
and  knowledge. 


Just  last  week  on  Child  Health  Day. 
the  American  Health  Foundation  gave 
children  and  adolescents  in  the  United 
States  a  C-  for  their  overall  health. 
Among  the  many  problems  cited  for 
poor  health  were  lack  of  daily  physical 
activity.  Only  42  percent  of  children  in 
grades  9-12  participate  in  daily  school 
physical  education  programs.  About 
one-fourth  of  U.S.  children  are  over- 
weight. 

As  the  health  care  debate  continues 
in  Congress,  we  need  to  keep  a  few 
things  in  mind: 

Poor  health  practices  ultimately 
contribute  to  the  spiraling  medical 
costs  in  our  country.  Approximately 
$300  billion  annually  is  spent  on  var- 
ious diseases  that  involve  among  other 
things,  diet  and  lack  of  exercise. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  vision  for 
the  21st  century,  we  must  include  phys- 
ical education  as  one  of  our  objectives 
in  Goals  2000  and  use  this  as  a  model 
for  which  we  can  strive  toward.  Let  me 
reiterate  that  our  amendment  does  not 
add  to  the  goals — it  simply  adds  fair 
objectives.  Lack  of  physical  activity 
has  been  established  as  a  significant 
risk  factor  for  serious  disease.  Active 
lifestyle  patterns  must  be  established 
early. 

The  current  physical  activity  pat- 
terns of  children  are  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect against  the  onset  of  obesity.  Our 
schools  should  encourage  programs 
that  contribute  to  developing  patterns 
of  physical  activity  that  support 
health-related  fitness.  A  healthy  life- 
style is  a  prerequisite  for  all  learning 
and  a  foundation  for  responsible  citi- 
zenship, community  service,  and  per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  the 
time  that  was  not  taken  by  anyone  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  may 
proceed  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  to  join  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Payne],  in  what  I  think  is 
a  very  important  issue.  As  this  Nation 
begins  its  health  debate  trying  to  de- 
termine how  we  are  going  to  deliver 
health  care,  we  must  recognize  that 
health  care  is  a  life  process.  Our 
amendment  simply  tries  to  add  phys- 
ical education  and  health  education  as 
objectives  under  goal  3  of  this  act,  the 
goals  of  student  achievement  and  citi- 
zenship. 

As  a  father  and  as  a  husband  of  a 
nurse  who  is  a  school  nui^e.  I  am  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  process  in  which  our 
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school  departments  and  our  States  in 
this  country  begrin  to  eliminate  posi- 
tions which  really  are  going  to  help  the 
overall  health  of  our  Nation. 

If  we  have  learned  one  thing  from  the 
debate  on  health  care,  it  should  be  that 
each  of  us  needs  to  take  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  our  own  health.  We 
need  to  understand  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  what  we  eat  and  our 
future  health. 

We  understand  that  health  care  de- 
livery in  this  Nation,  approximately  70 
percent  of  which  is  delivered  from 
situation-  or  self-induced  behavior,  can 
be  avoided  if  we  begin  to  teach  fun- 
damental aspects  of  health  in  school. 
Our  youth,  the  future,  the  future  con- 
sumers of  our  resources  in  health  care, 
need  to  have  this  training  as  part  of 
their  educational  goals. 

Because  factors  like  poverty,  injury, 
violence,  and  substance  abuse  are  de- 
priving many  of  our  youth  of  a  produc- 
tive future,  we  need  to  make  sure  we 
are  establishing  goals  early  in  their 
educational  lives. 

Fifteen  percent  of  adolescents  have 
no  health  insurance.  The  results  of 
these  statistics  cost  us  enormous 
amounts  of  dollars.  Adolescents  who 
live  in  poverty  miss  l'>.'  times  more 
school  than  children  who  have  ade- 
quate resources  at  home.  Today  injury 
and  violence  account  for  three  out  of 
every  four  adolescent  deaths.  We  can 
change  the  course  of  health  in  this  Na- 
tion by  making  sure  that  we  have 
health  and  physical  education  as  an 
important  objective.  People  who  are 
overweight  often  as  adults  try  and  de- 
velop a  new  life  pattern,  and  it  is  often 
too  painful  and  impossible  for  them  to 
achieve.  Part  of  the  problem  is  they 
never  learned  early  in  youth,  when 
muscles  and  bodies  are  willing  and 
more  able  to  develop  healthy  and  ath- 
letic practices,  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

In  1990  a  CDC  national  survey  re- 
ported that  36  percent  of  our  high 
school  students  use  tobacco.  As  we  are 
trying  to  develop  a  health  care  plan,  it 
is  important  that  we  develop  healthful 
student  programs  in  school,  to  help 
them  develop  programs  away  from  al- 
cohol and  away  from  tobacco.  In  addi- 
tion to  tobacco,  we  find  that  37  percent 
of  students  today  have  five  or  more 
drinks  on  one  occasion  in  any  given 
week  These  numbers  are  overwhelm- 
ing and  speak  to  the  need  to  have 
health  and  physical  education  as  an 
Important  objective  of  the  Education 
2000  Goals. 

Madam  Chairman,  our  population  is 
in  fact  sedentary.  As  indicated  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  we  have  rated  ourselves  a  C- 
when  it  comes  to  physical  activity.  As 
adults,  we  do  not  exercise  enough.  Few 
of  us  will  be  Michael  Jordan  on  the 
basketball  field,  or  few  of  us  will  be 
able  to  win  a  World  Series  pennant,  so 
we  can  all  learn  basic  educational  exer- 


cises which  can  help  us  to  remain  pro- 
ductive adults. 

If  we  do  not  teach  these  in  school.  I 
am  afraid  they  will  never  be  taught  in 
our  society.  In  the  current  climate  of 
health  care,  let  us  make  sure  that  we 
emphasize  at  an  early  age  education 
and  health  in  our  schools.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  this  be  an  objec- 
tive for  our  students,  be  an  objective 
for  our  schools,  and  be  an  objective  for 
our  future  generations. 

One  of  the  chief  healthy  people  2000 
objectives  is  to  increase  to  at  least  75 
percent  the  proportion  of  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  that 
provide  quality  school  health  edu- 
cation. Let  us  make  sure  this  is  part  of 
our  goal  in  education  as  well  as  health. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  KiL- 
DEE].  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elementary.  Secondary,  and  Vo- 
cational Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  have  looked 
over  the  amendment.  We  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  we  support  it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume.  Madam  Chairman,  this  side 
has  looked  at  the  amendment  as  well. 
We  have  no  objections,  and  we  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Payne]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  No.  9  printed 
in  House  Report  103-288. 

AMENDMENT  OKFEKED  BY  MR.  PORTER 

Mr.  PORTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
igrnate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Porter: 

Page  107.  after  line  20.  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  3  IS.  PROHIBrnON  ON  FUNDa 

None  of  the  funds  provided  under  this  title 
may  be  used  to  fund  programs  established  by 
local  educational  agencies  that  serve  more 
than  250.000  students. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Porter]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  prohibit  funding 
under  title  III  of  the  bill  for  any  local 


educational  agency  that  servea  over 
250.000  students.  In  effect,  the  amend- 
ment would  exclude  the  Nation's  larg- 
est school  districts  from  receiving  any 
portion  of  the  $393  million  authorized 
for  State  and  local  reform  grants  under 
this  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
encourage  these  extremely  large  school 
districts  to  dissolve  into  smaller,  more 
manageable,  and  more  accountable 
school  districts. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  have  served  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
the  last  13  years.  During  that  period, 
the  country  has  undergone  a  revolution 
in  the  way  it  understands  and  evalu- 
ates education  systems. 

As  early  as  1984,  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation Terrence  Bell  told  my  sub- 
committee that  parent  involvement 
and  individual  school  autonomy  are 
critical  factors  in  determining  the  suc- 
cess of  students  and  schools.  None  of 
the  succeeding  Secretaries  of  Edu- 
cation—William Bennett,  Lauro 
Cavazos,  Ted  Sanders,  Lamar  Alexan- 
der, or  Richard  Riley— has  questioned 
the  importance  of  these  factors  in  edu- 
cational success. 

School  districts  which  serve  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  students  simply 
cannot  permit  or  encourage  parental 
involvement  and  school  autonomy  in 
the  way  that  smaller  districts  can. 

In  large  school  districts,  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  bureaucracy  frustrates 
parent  influence  and  dramatically  in- 
hibits individual  school  autonomy 
which  is  necessary  to  successfully 
aulapt  to  local  circumstances  to  pro- 
mote student  achievement. 

In  our  Nation's  largest  districts, 
school  boards  often  serve  as  political 
fiefdoms  that  jealously  guard  jurisdic- 
tion and  dispense  political  patronage 
rather  than  promoting  educational  suc- 
cess and  facilitate  student  achieve- 
ment. 

Madam  Chairman,  Secretary  Bennett 
often  referred  to  the  Chicago  school 
system  as  the  "Chicago  blob  "—a  bu- 
reaucracy so  unwieldy  that  it  routinely 
inhibited  reforms  that  could  have  im- 
proved educational  achievement. 

I  believe  that  large  school  districts 
should  be  broken  up  or  decentralized  to 
encourage  greater  school  autonomy, 
parental  involvement,  and  local  influ- 
ence over  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Only  by  providing  parents  a 
real  voice  in  the  management  of  their 
children's  schools  can  these  districts 
begin  to  improve  educational  achieve- 
ment. 

Madam  Chairman,  funding  is  not  the 
greatest  issue  facing  our  Nation's 
schools.  In  1991,  this  country  spent  $425 
billion  on  education— 7.5  percent  of 
GDP  as  compared  to  5  percent  for  de- 
fense and  12  percent  for  health  care. 
The  percentage  of  GDP  dedicated  to 
education  in  the  United  States  is  aver- 
age among  members  of  the  OECD.  In 
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fact,  the  United  States  spends  a  great- 
er percentage  of  GDP  on  education 
than  Japan.  Germany,  or  Great  Brit- 
ain. Further,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  percentage  of 
public  funds  dedicated  to  education  in 
the  United  States  is  very  high  among 
OECD  nations,  and  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures are  exceeded  only  by  Luxem- 
bourg, Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  Gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  have  dramati- 
cally increased  education  funding  over 
the  last  decade  including  increases  in 
education  funding  of  50  percent  in  con- 
stant dollars  over  the  last  decade. 

I  believe  that  dramatic  structural  re- 
forms are  needed  to  improve  student 
performance  in  this  country.  Before  we 
pump  more  funding  into  extremely 
large  school  systems  that  are  struc- 
turally incapable  of  permitting  mean- 
ingful parental  involvement  and  school 
autonomy,  we  ought  to  encourage 
them  to  make  reasonable  structural  re- 
forms that  are  prerequisites  to  im- 
proved student  achievement. 

My  amendment  addresses  one  such 
structural  impediment  at  a  very  small 
number  of  school  districts.  Of  the  15,350 
public  school  districts  in  our  country, 
only  4  have  student  enrollments  of  over 
250,000.  Yet  these  four  school  districts 
by  themselves  educate  5  percent  of  all 
students  nationwide.  My  amendment 
would  encourage  these  school  dis- 
tricts—New York.  Chicago.  Los  Ange- 
les, and  Dade  County.  Florida— to  sub- 
divide into  districts  of  more  manage- 
able size  before  they  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  funding  under  title  III  of  the 
act.  While  funding  could  continue  to  be 
drawn  from  existing  sources  and  di- 
vided among  the  new.  smaller  districts 
accordingly,  management  decisions 
could  be  moved  downward  to  the  level 
of  the  new  school  districts. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  understand  that 
Chicago  and  New  York  have  under- 
taken efforts  to  decentralize  their 
management  structures  and  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  school-based  man- 
agement. Unfortunately,  both  have  en- 
countered legal  challenges  and  internal 
setbacks  that  place  the  success  of  these 
efforts  in  question. 

Nevertheless,  should  these  systems 
succeed,  they  will  have  achieved  in 
spite  of  their  great  size  and  political 
nature,  not  because  of  it. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  understand  that 
my  amendment  has  caught  many  Mem- 
bers by  surprise.  While  this  bill  deals 
simply  with  the  new  Goals  2000  school 
reform  program,  my  concerns  are  more 
general— I  believe  we  should  not  pro- 
vide any  Federal  education  funding  to 
any  school  district  which  is  struc- 
turally incapable  of  providing  the  re- 
forms that  are  necessary  to  improve 
student  achievement. 

As  I  said  earlier  during  debate  on  the 
rule,  obviously,  the  funding  in  this 
measure  is  not  sufficient  to  move  these 
districts  to  reforms  that  have  not  yet 
been  accomplished  locally  or  through 
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their  State  governments.  In  addition, 
the  school  reauthorization  legislation 
scheduled  for  next  year,  which  contains 
almost  all  Federal  educational  pro- 
grams is  a  more  appropriate  and  timely 
venue  to  raise  this  issue.  I  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  will  be  willing 
to  allow  a  similar  amendment  when 
that  legislation  is  made  in  order. 

I  therefore  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment  with 
the  understanding  that  I  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  on  the  committee  to 
ensure  that  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  reauthorization  reflects 
those  concerns  I  have  enumerated 
today. 

D  1640 
Madam  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford],  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 
He  has  worked  with  us  on  this,  as  he 
has  on  other  issues  in  the  past,  and  I 
sympathize  with  the  objective  he  seeks 
to  accomplish. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  he 
has  before  us  is  not  likely  to  even  be  a 
first  step  in  that  direction.  I  just  want- 
ed to  take  this  time,  and  I  expect  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  to  make  the  record  clear 
that  we  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  research  the  numbers  for  us  and  tell 
us  which  school  districts  would  be 
blocked  out  of  this  program  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted.  They  are 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  IL,  Los  Ange- 
les, CA,  Dade  County,  FL.  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  which  is  a  single  unified  school 
district  statewide,  and  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico,  which  is  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. And  while  we  sympathize  with 
the  gentleman,  we  are  very  appre- 
ciative that  he  is  going  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

GOODLING]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman,  I, 
too,  appreciate  the  gentleman  bringing 
this  to  our  attention.  As  an  educator,  I 
fought  consolidation  although  I  was 
told  over  and  over  again  that  this 
would  mean  better  science,  better 
math,  and  better  everything.  I  kept 
saying  it  would  mean  bigger  football 
teams,  bigger  basketball  teams,  bigger 
bands,  bigger  courses,  bigger  transpor- 
tation bills  and  less  participation  by 
families,  and  that  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  might  say 
that   we   have   drawn   the   amendment 
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with  an  understanding  that  it  did  not 
apply  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  we 
would  not  intend  that  educational  sys- 
tems that  are  statewide  or  common- 
wealth-wide in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico 
would  be  affected  by  this.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  aim  at  those  very  large,  mon- 
olithic systems  in  major  cities  or  larg- 
er metropolitan  areas  that  really  ought 
to  be  broken  up  into  smaller  districts 
so  that  you  can  get  greater  parental  in- 
volvement and  greater  school  auton- 
omy. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  w^ith- 
drawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  is 
considered  withdrawn. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  10  printed  in  House  Report 
103-288. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITlTrE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  ARMEY 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  .-mendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Armey: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  .\ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Parent  and 
Student  Empowerment  Act". 

SEC.  2.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  parents  must  have  a  greater  stake  in 
their  children's  schools  if  American  edu- 
cation is  to  improve: 

(2)  the  reforms  in  education  prompted  by 
the  1983  "Nation  at  Risk"  report  have 
achieved  good  results  in  some  places,  but 
have  failed  to  reverse  a  30-year  nationwide 
decline  in  student  academic  achievement 
scori's: 

(3)  reform  should  come  from  the  bottom 
up.  from  parents,  teachers,  and  business  and 
community  leaders,  and  not  down  from  Fed- 
eral or  State  governments: 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  should  give 
States  and  local  communities  maximum 
flexibility  to  achieve  national  education 
goals:  and 

(5)  reform  should  emphasize  results,  not 
more  spending. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 
SEC.  101.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  recognize 
six  national  education  goals. 

SEC.  102.  INTERPRETATION. 

Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  or  encourage  Federal  control  over, 
involvement  in.  or  regulation  of  public,  pri- 
vate, religious,  or  home  schools,  or  any  cur- 
ricular  framework,  instructional  material, 
examination,  or  assessment  system  during 
the  5-year  authorization  of  this  Act  or  at  any 
future  time. 

SEC.  103.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS. 

The  Congress  declares  that  the  national 
education  goals  are  the  following: 
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(1)  SCH<X)L  READINESS— (A)  By  the  year 
2000.  all  children  in  America  will  start  school 
ready  to  learn. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  (foal  are  that^ 

(i)  all  disadvantaged  andMlisabled  children 
will  have  access  to  high-i^pality  and  devel- 
opmentally  appropriate  preschool  prog'rams 
that  help  prepare  children  for  school: 

(ii)  every  parent  in'  America  will  be  a 
child's  first  teacher  and  devote  time  each 
day  to  helping  his  or  her  preschool  child 
learn,  and  parents  will  have  access  to  the 
training  and  support  they  need,  and 

(iii)  children  will  receive  the  nutrition  and 
health  care  needed  to  arrive  at  school  with 
healthy  minds  and  bodies,  and  the  number  of 
low-birthweight  babies  will  be  significantly 
reduced  through  enhanced  prenatal  health 
systems. 

(2)  School  completion.— (A)  By  the  year 
2000.  the  high  school  graduation  rate  will  in- 
crease to  at  least  90  percent. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that^ 

(i)  the  Nation  must  dramatically  reduce  its 

dropout  rate,  and  75  percent  of  students  who 

do  drop  out  will  successfully  complete  a  high 

school  degree  or  its  equivalent;  and 

(ii)  the  gap  in  high  school  graduation  rates 
between  American  students  from  minority 
backgrounds  and  their  non-minority  coun- 
terparts will  be  eliminated. 

(3)  Student  .achieve.mest  and  citizen- 
ship.—(A)  By  the  year  2000.  American  stu- 
dents will  leave  grades  4.  8.  and  12  having 
demonstrated  competency  in  challenging 
subject    matter    including    English,    mathe- 

'  matics.  science,  history,  and  geography,  and 
every  school  in  America  will  ensure  that  all 
students  learn  to  use  their  minds  well,  so 
they  may  be  prepared  for  responsible  citizen- 
ship, further  learning,  and  productive  em- 
ployment in  our  modern  economy. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that— 

(i)  the  academic  performance  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students  will  increase 
significantly  in  every  quartile.  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  minority  students  in  each  level 
will  more  closely  reflect  the  student  popu- 
lation as  a  whole; 

(ii)  the  percentage  of  students  who  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  to  reason,  solve  prob- 
lems, apply  knowledge,  and  write  and  com- 
municate effectively  will  increase  substan- 
tially; 

(iii)  all  students  will  be  Involved  in  activi- 
ties that  promote  and 'demonstrate  good  citi- 
zenship, communityservice.  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility; 

(iv)  the  percentage  of  students  who  are 
competent  in  more  than  one  language  will 
substantially  increase:  and 

(V)  all  students  will  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  diverse  cultural  heritage  of  this 
Nation  and  about  the  world  community. 

(4)  Mathe.matics  and  science— (A)  By  the 
year  2000.  United  States  students  will  be  first 
in  the  world  in  mathematics  and  science 
achievement. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that^- 

(i)  math  and  science  education  will  be 
strengthened  throughout  the  system,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  grades: 

<ii)  the  number  of  teachers  with  a  sub- 
stantive background  in  mathematics  and 
science  will  increase  by  50  percent;  and 

(iii)  the  number  of  United  States  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  especially 
women  and  minorities,  who  complete  degrees 
in  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering 
will  increase  significantly 

(5)  Adult  literacy  and  lifelong  learn- 
ing—(A)  By  the  year  2000.  every  adult  Amer- 
ican will  be  literate  and  will  possess  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  compete 


in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that — 

(i)  every  major  American  business  will  be 
involved  in  strengthening  the  connection  be- 
tween education  and  work: 

(ii)  all  workers  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills,  from 
basic  to  highly  technical,  needed  to  adapt  to 
emerging  new  technologies,  work  methods, 
and  markets  through  public  and  private  edu- 
cational, vocational,  technical,  workplace, 
or  other  programs: 

(iii)  the  number  of  quality  programs,  in- 
cluding those  at  libraries,  that  are  designed 
to  serve  more  effectively  the  needs  of  the 
growing  number  of  part-time  and  midcareer 
students  will  increase  substantially: 

(iv)  the  proportion  of  those  qualified  stu- 
dents, especially  minorities,  who  enter  col- 
lege, who  complete  at  least  two  years,  and 
who  complete  their  degree  programs  will  in- 
crease substantially;  and 

(v)  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  who 
demonstrate  an  advanced  ability  to  think 
critically,  communicate  effectively,  and 
solve  problems  will  Increase  substantially. 

(6»  Safe,  disciplined,  and  drug-free 
SCHOOLS.— (A)  By  the  year  2000.  every  school 
In  America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence 
and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environment  con- 
ducive to  learning. 

(B)  The  objectives  for  this  goal  are  that^— 

(i)  every  school  will  implement  a  firm  and 
fair  policy  on  use.  possession,  and  distribu- 
tion of  drugs  and  alcohol; 

(ii)  parents,  businesses,  and  community  or- 
ganizations will  work  together  to  ensure 
that  the  schools  are  a  safe  haven  for  all  chil- 
dren; and 

(Hi)  every  school  district  will  develop  a 
comprehensive  K-12  drug  and  alcohol  preven- 
tion education  program.  Drug  and  alcohol 
curriculum  should  be  taught  as  an  integral 
part  of  health  education.  In  addition,  com- 
munity-based teams  should  be  organized  to 
provide  students  and  teachers  with  needed 
support 
TITLE  II— SCHOOL  REFORM  AND  PARENT 

EMPOWERMENT 
SEC.  lOI.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  raise  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  American  stu- 
dents by  spurring  a  5-year  effort  to  promote 
dramatic  and  effective  changes  in  the  system 
of  Elementary  and  secondary  education 
throughout  the  Nation. 

SEC.  XOf.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  to  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to  en- 
able States  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
reform  and  improve  the  quality  of  education. 
Such  grants  shall  be  used  to  develop  and  im- 
plement innovative  educational  reform 
plans 

SEC.  203.  APPUCATION. 

(a)  In  General  —If  a  State  desires  to  re- 
ceive assistance  under  this  title,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  additional 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require.  Such  application  shall  cever  a 
5-year  period. 

(b)  Consideration  of  Applications —Each 
such  application  shall— 

(1)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  educational  agency  has  or  will  have 
authority,  by  legislation  if  necessary,  to  im- 
plement the  State  reform  plan  required 
under  section  204; 

(2)  provide  an  assurance  that  the  State  has 
a  strategy  for  ensuring  broad  participation 


in  the  planning  process,  including  parents, 
students,  teachers,  business  leaders,  and 
other  community  leaders; 

<3)  provide  an  assurance  that  the  State  will 
notify  the  public  through  print  and  elec- 
tronic media  and  all  local  educational  agen- 
cies through  actual  notice — 

(A)  that  the  State  has  made  application  for 
funds  under  this  title: 

^B)  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  will 
be  used:  and 

(C)  that  the  State  is  developing  a  reform 
plan  under  section  204; 

(4)  provide  an  assurance  that  all  students 
shall  have  equal  access  to  the  curricular 
frameworks  and  instructional  materials  de- 
veloped as  part  of  the  State  reform  plan; 

(5)  describe  actions  taken  and  resources 
identified  or  committed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  title: 

(6)  provide  an  assurance  that  the  applicant 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
annual  evaluations  of  and  reports  concerning 
the  State  reform  plan:  and 

(7)  provide  an  assurance  that  the  State 
shall  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  204. 

(c)  Approval— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove an  application  and  any  amendment  to 
the  application  if  the  application  or  the 
amendment  to  such  application  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  is  of  sufficient 
quality  to  effect  substantial  reform  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  the 
State.  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve an  application  or  amendment,  ex- 
cept after  giving  reasonable  notice,  technical 
assistance,  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

SEC.  204.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  APPROVAL  OF 
SI  ATE  PLAN. 

(a)  Establishme.nt  of  State  Reform 
Panel.— Each  State  educational  agency  as- 
sisted under  this  title  shall  establish  a-  tem- 
porary ad  hoc  panel  to  develop  a  statewide 
reform  plan.  Such  panel  shall  consist  of— 

(1)  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  State  (or  designee); 

(2)  the  presiding  officer  and  the  minority 
leader  of  each  house  of  the  State  legislature 
(or  designees); 

(3)  the  chief  State  school  officer: 

(4)  the  head  of  the  office  that  coordinates 
higher  education  programs  in  the  State  or.  if 
there  is  no  such  office,  the  head  of  the  office 
designated  under  section  2008  of  the  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  2988)  (or  designee); 
and 

(5)  individuals  selected  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State,  including  representatives 
from  the  following  groups  and  organizations: 

(A)  Parents. 

(B)  Teachers. 

(C)  Principals. 

(D)  Local  school  boards. 

(E)  Small  businesses. 

(F)  Large  businesses. 

(b)  Additional  Members.— <1)  The  first 
meeting  of  the  State  reform  panel  shall  be 
convened  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State. 
At  such  meeting,  the  panel  members  des- 
ignated or  selected  under  subsection  (a)  may 
select  additional  panel  members. 

(2)  The  membership  of  the  panel  shall  not 
exceed  25  in  number. 

(3)  The  chief  executive  of  the  State  shall 
serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  panel  and  deter- 
mine a  meeting  schedule. 

(c)  Development  of  State  Plan.— The 
State  reform  panel  shall  develop  a  State  re- 
form plan  that^ 

(1)  stresses  that  all  students  are  to  dem- 
onstrate substantial  improvement  in  aca- 
demic achievement  and  cogrnitive  skills; 

(2)  emphasizes  quantifiable  measures  of  the 
Improvement   of  students'   cognitive   skills 
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rather  than  prescribing  how  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  should  achieve  such  im- 
provements: 

(3)  describes  strategies  for  how  the  State 
will  encourage  parents  and  the  public  to  sup- 
port and  become  involved  in  implementing 
the  State  and  local  reform  plans; 

(4)  establishes  State  goals  to  maximize 
academic  achievement  by  each  student: 

(5)  establishes  academically  rigorous  cur- 
ricular frameworks: 

(6)  provides  for  the  development  of  instruc- 
tional materials  based  upon  the  curricular 
frameworks; 

(7)  provides  for  the  development  of  valid, 
reliable,  and  procedurally  fair  assessment 
systems  based  upon  the  curricular  frame- 
works that  are  capable  of  accurately  measur- 
ing the  basic  cognitive  skills  and  knowledge 
required  to  meet  the  State's  education  goals; 

(8)  establishes  a  process  for  reviewing  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  laws  and  regulations 
and  for  recommending  changes  in  such  laws 
and  regulations  to  further  state-wide  reform: 

(9)  provides  a  process  for  selecting  local 
educational  agencies  to  receive  subgrants 
under  section  206; 

(10)  provides  for  the  development  of  objec- 
tive criteria  and  measures  against  which  the 
success  of  local  reform  plans  can  be  evalu- 
ated: and 

(11)  provides  for  the  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  State  reform  plan  in  help- 
ing low-achieving  students  to  improve  their 
performance,  using  academic  achievement 
and  such  other  measures  as  attendance, 
grade  retention,  and  dropout  rates. 

(e)  Public  Comment  Period.— Following 
the  development  of  the  State  reform  plan, 
the  State  reform  panel  shall  seek  public 
comment  by — 

(1)  publishing  the  plan  with  a  comment  f)e- 
riod  of  at  least  60  days,  and 

(2)  notifying  the  public  through  electronic 
and  print  media  and  conducting  regional 
hearings. 

After  providing  the  public  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  plan,  the  panel 
shall  consider  the  public's  comments  and 
make  appropriate  changes. 

(0  Approval  of  State  Plan.— (l)  The 
State  reform  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
State  for  review  by  the  State  educational 
agency,  which  may  make  recommendations 
to  the  panel  for  changes  to  such  plan.  The 
State  educational  agency  shall  then  imple- 
ment the  plan  after  such  agency  has  submit- 
ted the  plan  to.  and  received  approval  of  the 
plan  bv.  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State  re- 
form plan  if  the  plan  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve a  plan  or  an  amendment  to  such 
plan,  except  after  giving  reasonable  notice, 
technical  assistance,  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

(g)  Review  of  State  Plan.— The  State  re- 
form panel  and  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  review  on  a  continuing  basis  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  State  reform  plan  for  the 
period  during  which  the  State  receives  Fed- 
eral funding  under  this  title.  The  results  of 
such  review  shall  be  prepared  in  writing  by 
the  State  reform  panel  and  be  included  by 
the  State  in  its  annual  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  213(a). 

SEC.  205.  STATE  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Uses  of  Funds.— Funds  allotted  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  211  and  State  and  private  funds  con- 
tributed to  make  up  the  total  cost  of  a  State 
reform  plan  under  section  211(c)  shall  be  used 
by  a  State  with  an  approved  application  for 
the  following  purposes: 


(1)  To  develop  and  implement  the  State  re- 
form plan  (with  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  Federal  funds  shall  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose). 

(2)  To  support  the  activities  of  the  State 
reform  panel  (including  the  travel  expenses 
of  the  members  of  such  panel). 

(3)  To  make  subgrants  to  local  educational 
agencies  as  provided  in  section  206. 

(4)  To  provide  technical  assistance  (includ- 
ing dissemination  of  information)  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  assist  in  developing 
and  carrying  out  local  reform  plans. 

(5)  To  undertake  evaluation,  reporting,  and 
data  collection. 

(b)  Subgrants  to  local  Educational 
Agencies.— In  the  first  year  that  a  State  re- 
ceives a  Federal  allotment  under  this  title, 
from  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  a  SUte's  reform  plan,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  make  subgrants  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  Implementing  local  reform 
plans  as  provided  in  section  206.  In  the  sec- 
ond and  succeeding  years,  from  not  less  than 
90  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  State's  re- 
form plan,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  make  subgrants  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  206.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  APPROVAL  OF 
LOCAL  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.— As  described  in  the  State 
reform  plan,  and  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  State  reform  panel  es- 
tablished under  section  204.  the  State  shall 
make  subgrants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies based  upon  local  reform  plans  consistent 
with  the  State  reform  plan  and  developed  by 
temporary  ad  hoc  local  reform  panels. 

(b)  Establishment  of  Local  Reform 
Panel.— Each  local  educational  agency  as- 
sisted under  this  title  shall  establish  a  tem- 
porary ad  hoc  local  reform  panel  to  develop 
a  district-wide  reform  plan  consistent  with 
the  State  reform  plan.  Such  panel  shall  con- 
sist of— 

(1)  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  highest- 
ranking  elected  chief  executive  in  the  local 
jurisdiction  most  closely  approximating  the 
boundaries  of  the  school  district  (or  des- 
ignee), and  who  is  not  also  a  member  of  any 
other  local  educational  reform  panel; 

(2)  the  chief  district-wide  school  officer: 
and 

(3)  individuals  selected  by  the  chairman  of 
the  local  reform  panel,  including  representa- 
tives from  the  following  groups  and  organi- 
zations: 

(A)  Parents. 

(B)  Teachers. 

(C)  The  local  school  board. 

(D)  Small  businesses. 

(E)  Large  businesses. 

(c)  Additional  Members.— (1)  The  panel 
members  designated  or  selected  in  sub- 
section (b)  may  select  additional  panel  mem- 
bers from  community  organizations. 

(2)  The  membership  of  the  panel  shall  not 
exceed  11  in  number. 

(3)  The  chairman  of  the  panel  shall  deter- 
mine a  meeting  schedule. 

(d)  Approval  of  Local  Reform  Plan  — 
The  local  educational  agency  shall  imple- 
ment the  local  reform  plan  after  the  local  re- 
form panel  has  submitted  its  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  received  written  confirmation 
from  the  Secretary  that  its  plan  is  consist- 
ent with  the  State  reform  plan. 

SEC.  207.  LOCAL  USES  OF  FUNDS. 

A  local  educational  agency  which  receives 
a  subgrant  under  this  title  shall  use  the 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  district- wide  reform, 
consistent  with  the  State  and  local  reform 
plans.  Authorized  activities  shall  include  one 
or  more  of  the  following: 
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(1)  Model  schools,  Including  charter 
schools,  which  reflect  the  best  available 
knowledge  regarding  teaching  and  learning, 
which  use  the  highest  quality  instructional 
materials  and  technologies,  and  which  are 
designed  to  meet  State  and  local  education 
goals  as  well  as  the  particular  needs  of  their 
students  and  communities. 

(2)  Merit  school  systems  which  reward 
schools  with  students  who.  as  a  group,  dem- 
onstrate improved  performance  on  curricu- 
lum-related outcome  measures  that  assess 
only  basic  cognitive  skills. 

(3)  Choice  programs  which  permit  parents 
to  select  the  school  their  children  will  at- 
tend. 

(4)  Decentralized  management  which  per- 
mits maximum  decision  making  at  the  indi- 
vidual school  level,  involves  parents,  and 
emphasizes  alternative  certification. 

SEC.  208.  PROHIBITED  USES  OF  FU?<a>S. 

No  State  educational  agency,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school  that  receives 
funds  under  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  adopt  outcome  mesisures  that  assess  af- 
fective skills:  or 

(2)  engage  in  programs  that  coordinate  ac- 
cess to  health  care  or  other  social  services. 

SEC.  209.  PARENTAL  CONSENT. 

(a)  Psychological  Testing.— No  funds 
under  this  title  shall  be  made  available  to 
any  State  educational  agency,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  school  in  which  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examination,  test- 
ing, or  treatment,  or  any  project  that  in- 
volves surveying,  analyzing,  or  evaluating 
the  personal  values,  attitudes,  beliefs,  or  sex- 
ual behavior  of  the  student,  take  place,  with- 
out the  prior,  written  consent  of  the  student 
(if  the  student  is  an  adult  or  an  emancipated 
minor),  or  in  the  case  of  an  unemancipated 
minor,  without  the  prior,  written  consent  of 
a  parent  or  guardian  who  has  been  first  in- 
formed of  the  purpose  of  such  examination, 
test,  treatment,  or  information  sought  to  be 
obtained. 

(b)  Privacy.— No  funds  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  State  edu- 
cational agency,  local  educational  agency,  or 
school  that  lacks  a  written  policy  to  protect 
the  right  of  parents  (or  student,  if  the  stu- 
dent is  an  adult  or  an  emancipated  minor) 
to— 

(1)  inspect  or  review  at  any  time  any  and 
all  official  records  directly  related  to  such 
student,  including  all  written  or  electroni- 
calb  recorded  material  that  is  incorporated 
into  the  student's  cumulative  record  folder, 
identifying  data,  academic  work  completed, 
grades,  standardized  achievement  test 
scores,  attendance  data,  scores  on  standard- 
ized intelligence,  aptitude,  or  psychological 
tests,  interest  inventory  results,  health  data, 
medical  records,  family  background  informa- 
tion, teacher  or  counselor  ratings  and  obser- 
vations, and  verified  reports  of  serious  or  re- 
current behavior  patterns;  and 

(2)  forbid  the  release  of  such  student's  offi- 
cial records,  without  the  parents'  (or  stu- 
dent's, if  the  student  is  an  adult  or  an  eman- 
cipated minor)  prior  written  consent,  to  any- 
one other  than — 

(A)  school  officials  within  the  student's 
school  or  local  educational  agency  who  have 
a  legitimate  educational  interest; 

(B)  officials  of  other  schools  or  school  sys- 
tems in  which  the  student  intends  to  enroll, 
upon  condition  that  the  student's  parents  (or 
the  student,  if  the  student  is  an  adult  or  an 
emancipated  minor)  be  notified  of  the  trans- 
fer, receive  a  copy  of  the  record  if  desired: 
and  have  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
challenge  and  correct  the  content  of  the 
record;  or 
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iCi  in  connection  with  a  student's  applica- 
tion for.  or  receipt  of.  financial  aid 

(c)  Opt-Out  Right —No  funds  under  this 
title  shall  t>e  made  available  to  any  State 
educational  ag-ency.  local  educational  agen- 
cy, or  school  that  lacks  a  written  policy  to 
protect  the  right  of  parents  (or  student,  if 
the  student  is  an  adult  or  emancipated 
minor)  to  withdraw  the  student  from  partici- 
pation in  any  activity  carried  out  as  part  of 
the  State  or  local  reform  plan  when  the  par- 
ents (or  student,  if  the  student  is  an  adult  or 
an  emancipated  minor)  consider  such  activ- 
ity to  be  detrimental  to  the  student's  edu- 
cation. 

(d)  Grace  Period  —Any  State  educational 
agency,  local  educational  agency,  or  school 
that  receives  funds  under  this  title  shall 
have  a  grace  period  not  to  exceed  6  months 
from  the  date  that  such  funds  are  first  made 
available  to  write  the  parental  consent  poli- 
cies required  under  .sub.sections  (b)  and  (o 
SEC.  210.  WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  In  Gener.m,  — To  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  waive  any  re- 
quirement of  any  Federal  statute  listed  in 
subsection  (g)  or  of  the  regulations  issued 
under  such  statute  for  a  State  educational 
agency,  local  educational  agency,  or  school 
that  requests  such  a  waiver. 

(b)  Promptness  of  Response  to  Waiver 
Request.— The  Secretary  shall  act  on  any 
such  waiver  request  not  later  than  180  days 
after  receipt  or  the  waiver  shall  be  consid- 
ered granted. 

(c)  Waiver  Period.— Each  such  waiver 
shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years. 
The  Secretary  may  extend  such  period  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  waiver  has 
been  effective  in  enabling  the  State  or  local 
educational  agency  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Waiver  Review  —The  Secretary  shall 
periodically  review  the  performance  of  any 
State  educational  agency,  local  educational 
agency,  or  school  for  which  the  Secretary 
has  granted  a  waiver  and  shall  terminate  the 
waiver  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
performance  has  been  inadequate  to  jusTIfy 
the  waiver's  continuation. 

(e)  Exception —Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  waiver  of 
section  438  or  439  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act. 

(0  Special  Provision —Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
waiver  of  any  provision  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Programs  Subject  to  Waiver. -The 
statutes  subject  to  the  waiver  authority  of 
this  section  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  Part  A  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965 

(3)  The  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act  (part  A  of  title  II 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965). 

(4)  The  Emergency  Immigrant  Education 
Act  of  1984  (part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965). 

(5)  The  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  of  1986  (title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965). 

(6)  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Act. 

(h)  Waivers  Not  Authorized— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  waive  any  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirement  of  the  programs  listed  in 
subsection  (g)  relating  to— 

(1)  maintenance  of  effort: 

(2). comparability  of  services: 


(3)  the  equitable  participation  of  students 
and  professional  staff  in  private  .schools; 

(4)  parental  participation  and  involvement: 
or 

(5)  the  distribution  of  funds  to  State  or  to 
local  educational  agencies. 

SEC.  211.  ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  To  THE  Secretary  of  the  Interior.^ 
From  funds  appropriated  under  section  218. 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 
equal  to  ''i  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 

■  priated.  not  to  exceed  $600,000  in  any  fiscal 
year,  to  benefit  Indian  students  enrolled  in 
schools  funded  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  Indian  students.  The  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  payments  made  under  this  paragraph. 

(b)  To  THE  States —From  the  remaining 
amount  appropriated  under  section  218.  the 
Secretary  shall  make  annual  grants  to 
States  with  approved  applications. 

(c)  Matchi.s'g  Requirement —(1)  Of  the 
total  cost  of  a  State  reform  plan,  during  the 
following  years  for  which  a  State  receives 
funds  under  this  title,  the  Federal  share 
under  this  title  may  not  exceed— 

(A)  100  percent  the  first  year: 
(Bi  85  percent  the  second  year; 
(C)  60  percent  the  third  year; 
(Di  45  percent  the  fourth  year;  and 
(E)  33  percent  the  fifth  and  any  succeeding 
year. 

(2)  The  non-Federal  share  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State  from  State  funds 
and  may  include  contributions  from  private 
sources. 

(3)  The  non-Federal  share  under  this  title 
may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind  fairly  evaluated. 

(4)  The  matching  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  Pa- 
cific outlying  areas. 

(d)  Administrative  Costs— From  its  an- 
nual Federal  allotment,  a  State  may  reserve 
for  administration  (not  to  include  the  activi- 
ties of  the  State  reform  panel)  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  4  percent  or  S250.000.  whichever 
is  greater. 

T?>  Sffll'lAL  1510VISION  — Not  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  amounts  made  available  to 
local  educational  agencies  under  this  title 
shall  be  used  for  choice  programs 
SEC.  212.  AVAILABILITY  OF  INFORMATION  TO 
NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  in 
a  State  or  in  a  local  educational  agency  who 
are  enrolled  in  private  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools,  a  State  educational  agency  or 
local  educational  agency  that  uses  funds 
under  this  title  to  develop  curricular  frame- 
works, instructional  materials,  examina- 
tions, or  assessment  systems  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, make  information  related  to  such 
frameworks,  materials,  examinations,  or  as- 
sessment systems  available  to  private 
schools  and  private  school  accrediting  orga- 
nizations. 

SEC.   213.   ANNUAL   PROGRESS   REPORTS;   TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Annual  Report— A  State  which  re- 
ceives funds  under  this  title  shall  annually 
report  to  the  Secretary— 

(1)  regarding  such  State's  progress  in  meet- 
ing its  State  reform  goals  and  plan; 

(2)  describing  proposed  activities  for  the 
succeeding  year;  and 

(3)  describing  Federal  regulations  wAiich 
may  impede  reform  activities  under  this 
title  as  described  in  local  reform  plans  af>- 
proved  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Technical  assistance— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  technical  assistance,  either  di- 
rectly by  grant  or  by  contract,  to  the  States 


to  assist  them  in  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
may  reserve  up  to  '/i  of  1  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  this  title  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

SEC.  214.  EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMINATION. 

(a)  Evaluation —The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  a  representative  sample  of  State 
and  local  reform  efforts  over  the  course  of 
the  5-year  authorization  in  order  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  such  plans  and  activities 
in  improving  the  education  performance  of 
all  students.  The  Secretary  may  reserve  up 
to  ''^  of  1  percent  of  the  appropriations  for 
this  title  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(b)  Dissemination.— The  Secretary  shall, 
annually  and  upon  request,  disseminate  to 
the  States  information  on  reform  approaches 
and  materials  developed  under  this  title  or 
through  related  efforts. 

SEC.  215.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  a  report  that  con- 
tains— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  progress  that  States 
receiving  funds  under  this  title  have  made  in 
developing  and  Implementing  their  plans; 
and 

(2)  information  from  State  and  local  re- 
ports regarding  requirements  in  Federal  law 
or  regulation  which  have  been  identified  by 
State  or  local  educational  agencies  or  State 
or  local  reform  panels  as  impeding  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

SEC.  216.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Nothing  in  this  title  shall— 

(1)  be  construed  to  exempt  a  State  or  local 
educational  agency  that  receives  funds  under 
this  title  from  the  requirements  of  section 
438  or  439  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act: 

(2)  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  to — 

(A)  exercise  any  control  over  the  curricu- 
lum, program  of  instruction,  administration, 
or  personnel  of  any  educational  institution 
or  school  s.vstem:  or 

(B)  prescribe  the  use  of  a  particular  exam- 
ination or  standards:  or 

(3)  be  construed  to  authorize  or  encourage 
Federal  control  over,  involvement  in.  or  reg- 
ulation of  private,  religious,  or  home  schools 
during  the  5-year  authorization  of  this  Act 
or  at  any  future  time. 

SEC.  217.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "affective  skills"  means,  but 
is  not  limited  to  meaning,  the  emotions, 
opinions,  values,  attitudes,  beliefs,  or  sexual 
behavior  of  a  student. 

(2)  The  term  "assessment  system"  means  a 
system  for  measuring  the  cognitive  skills 
and  academic  achievement  of  students  that 
is  based  upon  a  set  of  curricular  frameworks. 

(3)  The  term  "cognitive  skills"  means 
abilities  to  perform  discrete  academic  tasks 
that  demonstrate  understanding  of  such 
basic  subjects  as  reading,  writing,  mathe- 
matics, science,  history,  and  geography,  and 
that  may  be  readily  assessed,  measured,  and 
compared  in  objective  and  numerically  quan- 
tifiable terms,  but  does  not  mean  affective 
skills. 

(4)  The  term  "community  organizations" 
means,  but  is  not  limited  to  meaning,  frater- 
nal or  religious  organizations,  but  does  not 
mean  organizations  created  for  the  purpose 
of,  or  having  as  their  primary  effect,  the  in- 
fluencing of  education  or  education  policy. 
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(5)  The  term  "curricular  framework" 
means  a  specific,  detailed  description,  in  a 
particular  subject  matter  area,  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  cognitive  skills  children  should  ac- 
quire at  each  grade  level. 

(6)  The  term  "legitimate  educational  inter- 
est" means  an  interest  in  a  student's  cog- 
nitive skills  and  academic  progress,  but  does 
not  mean  an  interest  in  a  student's  affective 
skills,  psychology,  family,  or  other  nonaca- 
demic  matter. 

(7)  The  term  "Pacific  outlying  area" 
means  American  Samoa.  Guam,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  the  Republic  of  Palau  (until  such  time  as 
the  compact  of  Free  Association  is  ratified). 

(8)  The  term  "private  school  "  means  non- 
public or  religious  education. 

(9)  The  term  "school"  means  public,  pri- 
vate, or  religious  education. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(11)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(12)  The  terms  "State  educational  agency" 
and  "local  educational  agency  "  have  the 
meaning  given  such  terms  in  section  1471  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

SEC.  218.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRL\TIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$400,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1998. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Armey]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  ARMEY]. 

paki.iamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Has  no 
one  requested  the  time  in  opposition? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
rise  to  claim  the  time  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Madam  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  genuine  school  reform 
bill.  I  rise  to  offer  America's  families  a 
true  choice  in  education. 

Along  with  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Ballenger.  Mr.  Boehner,  and  Mr. 
HoEKSTRA,  I  have  worked  to  draft  a 
true  education  reform  bill  that  empow- 
ers parents,  not  bureaucracies.  We  call 
our  amendment  the  Parent  and  Stu- 
dent Empowerment  Act  because  we  be- 
lieve the  solution  to  our  Nation's  edu- 
cational ills  is  more,  not  less,  parental 
control  of  what  goes  on  in  the  class- 
room. 

Former  Education  Secretaries  Wil- 
liam Bennett  and  Lamar  Alexander 
strongly  support  our  amendment.  So 
do  such  concerned  organizations  as 
Citizens    for    Educational    Excellence. 


Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom,  Em- 
power America,  Christian  Coalition, 
the  American  Legislative  Exchange 
Council.  Christian  Action  Network,  the 
Family  Research  Council,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Christian  Schools. 
Eagle  Forum,  Concerned  Women  for 
America.  Association  of  Christian 
Schools  International,  and  the  Tradi- 
tional Values  Coalition.  We  represent  a 
broad  coalition  of  parents  across  Amer- 
ica. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  will  insert  let- 
ters of  endorsement  from  these  organi- 
zations immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Let  me  just  add  a  personal  note  here. 
I  am  not  offering  this  amendment 
today  for  Dick  Armey.  I  am  not  offer- 
ing it  for  the  Republican  Party  or  for 
the  people  of  Texas  or  even  for  parents. 
I  am  offering  this  amendment  for  the 
children  of  our  country. 

This  amendment  is  for  Guadalupe 
and  Vanessa  Gutierrez,  two  young  sis- 
ters attending  Coronodo-Escobar  Ele- 
mentary School  in  San  Antonio.  These 
little  girls'  public  school  district  is 
failing  so  badly  that  their  family  has 
reluctantly  filed  suit  to  ask  that  they 
be  allowed  to  reclaim  their  own  tax 
dollars  to  use  at  a  private  school  of 
their  choosing.  Like  all  parents,  the 
Gutierrez  family  takes  its  sacred  obli- 
gation as  parents  seriously. 

This  amendment  is  for  11-year-old 
Joe  Reyes,  whose  public  school  is  so 
violent  and  so  poorly  managed  that  his 
parents  have  been  forced  to  seek  alter- 
natives. Luckily,  Joe's  parents  have 
been  able  to  acquire  assistance  from 
the  CEO  Foundation  in  San  Antonio,  a 
private  group  that  gives  low-income 
families  true  educatibnal  choice.  Joe 
writes:  "My  friend  got  stabbed  in  the 
fourth  period  so  I  am  thankful  I  have  a 
C.E.O.  scholarship  and  can  go  to  my 
new  school." 

This  amendment  is  for  the  57  percent 
of  Hispanic-Americans  and  the  88  per- 
cent of  African-Americans  who  support 
letting  parents  choose  their  children's 
education. 

Madam  Chairman,  rich  people  al- 
ready have  school  choice.  They  can  af- 
ford it.  It  is  the  poor  who  are  trapped 
in  failing  schools.  Yet  the  opponents  of 
school  choice  are  so  scared  of  letting 
parents  choose,  they  would  rather  keep 
children  trapped  than  loosen  the  grip 
of  the  education  bureaucracy  on  our 
schools. 

Well,  these  scare  tactics  are  falling 
flat.  In  those  communities  where 
school  choice  is  already  permitted— 
from  the  public  school  choice  programs 
of  East  Harlem  and  Milwaukee  to  the 
privately  funded  choice  programs  in  In- 
dianapolis and  San  Antonio — the  public 
schools  are  doing  just  fine.  And  low-in- 
come parents  are  delighted. 

As  with  the  growing  tide  of  freedom 
around  the  globe,  this  movement  is 
unstoppable.  California  is  about  to  vote 
on  a  historic  school-choice  ballot  ini- 
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tiative.  Michigan  is  about  to  give  every 
parent  a  voucher  to  let  parents  choose 
among  public  schools. 

And  right  now.  citizen  groups  are 
forming  to  provide  privately  funded 
school-choice  vouchers  in  Austin.  At- 
lanta. Little  Rock.  Denver.  Dallas, 
Houston,  Phoenix,  Orlando.  Miami, 
Boston.  Albany,  and  yes,  Washington, 
DC. 

Monopoly  public  schooling  is  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  of  education.  It's  going  to  fall. 
That  is  inevitable.  The  only  question  is 
which  side  are  we  going  to  be  on— on 
the  side  of  government,  or  on  the  side 
of  freedom? 

Let  me  clarify  one  important  point. 
The  Armey  substitute  does  not  man- 
date private  school  choice.  It  permits 
private  school  choice,  at  local  commu- 
nity option.  We  believe  local  commu- 
nities should  be  left  free  to  craft  their 
own  school  reform  plans  and  to  decide 
what  is  best  suited  to  their  particular 
circumstances. 

We  oppose  a  national  curriculum  de- 
vised by  what  amounts  to  a  national 
school  board,  as  contained  in  the  Goals 
2000  bill. 

We  want  to  shift  the  focus  from  how 
much  money  school  districts  spend  to 
what  is  best  for  children. 

And  with  all  due  respect  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  GOODLING,  Goals  2000  is  a  top- 
down,  bureaucratic  solution  that  relies 
on  spending  more  money.  It  pours  more 
money  into  all  the  same  old  bureauc- 
racies and  the  same  old  programs  that 
have  failed  to  reverse  a  30-year  decline 
in  national  academic  achievement 
scores. 

Madam  Chairman,  more  money  is  not 
the  answer.  We  spent  33  percent  more 
in  1990  than  in  1980,  after  inflation,  and 
yet  scores  are  still  falling. 

School-based  clinics  are  not  the  an- 
swer. They  do  not  work,  and  they  do 
not  educate. 

Putting  welfare  offices  in  the  schools 
is  not  the  answer. 

Mandating  politically  correct  gender- 
equitable  and  multicultural  instruc- 
tional materials  is  not  the  answer. 

Meddling  in  the  home  by  teachers— 
the  so-called  parents-as-teachers  con- 
cept, which  should  really  be  called 
teachers  as  parents — is  not  the  answer. 
Race-norming  of  tests  is  not  the  an- 
swer—and yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  despite 
the  other  side's  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary. Goals  2000  contains  the  seeds  of 
race-norming. 

Nor  will  we  do  any  good  by  embrac- 
ing educational  fads  like  outcome- 
based  education  that  focus  on  changing 
values  and  beliefs  rather  than  on  in- 
stilling basic  academic  knowledge. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  you  agree  that 
Guadalupe  and  Vanessa  Gutierrez 
should  not  have  to  go  to  court  to  get  a 
decent  education,  if  you  agree  that  lit- 
tle Joe  Reyes  should  not  fear  for  his 
life  in  school— then  vote  for  change. 
Vote  for  true  reform. 
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Vote  for  parental  choice  and  local 
control. 

Vote  for  the  Parent  and  Student 
Empowerment  Act. 

[Letters  follow]: 

American  Legislative 

Exchange  Council. 
Wasnington.  DC.  July  16.  1993. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  We  are  at  a  point  In 
American  history  which  is  presenting  us 
with  the  challenge  of  giving  today's  young 
people  the  opportunity  to  rise  above  the 
problems  and  the  inequities  which  have 
manifested  themselves  in  the  streets  of  our 
cities.  The  violence  that  we  have  witnessed 
represents  a  loud  cry  for  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity from  those  individuals  so  eager  to 
have  a  chance  to  pursue  the  dreams  taken 
for  granted  by  so  many  Americans.  School 
choice  gives  young  people  this  chance  to  ob- 
tain a  quality  education,  to  achieve  the 
American  Dream,  and  to  excel  in  areas  which 
were  previously  unattainable  due  to  the  poor 
quality  of  their  designated  schools. 

We  at  ALEC  are  dedicated  to  the  fight  to 
empower  all  Americans:  to  give  each  and 
every  individual  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
/  the  American  Dream.  The  American  Legisla- 
tive Exchange  Council  is  the  nations  largest 
bipartisan,  individual  membership  organiza- 
tion of  state  legislators.  ALEC  has  approxi- 
mately 2.500  state  legislators  as  members, 
nearly  one-third  who  hold  leadership  posi- 
tions in  their  legislatures. 

We  are  delighted  to  learn  that  lawmakers 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
rjient.  the  Armey  amendment,  that  is  pro-ac- 
tive educational  reform.  We  strongly  urge 
you  to  support  the  Armey  amendment, 
which  provides  for  school  choice  and  aban- 
dons the  status  quo  of  increased  spending 
and  bureaucratic  control. 

Why  is  school  choice  so  important?  School 
choice  will  bring  competitive  incentives  to 
the  public  school  system,  ensure  educational 
equity  for  students  from  all  income  levels, 
provide  a  means  to  directly  involve  parents 
in  the  educational  process,  and  expand  indi- 
vidual liberty.  Most  important  perhaps, 
Americans  deserve  choice  in  education  as 
much  as  they  deserve  and  enjoy  choice  in 
their  decisions  about  where  to  live  and  work, 
where  to  shop,  and  for  whom  to  vote. 

You  have  the  power  to  make  school  choice 
and  real  educational  reform  a  reality.  We 
stand  with  you  on  this  vital  issue  and 
strongly  urge  you  to  give  the  Armey  amend- 
ment your  enthusiastic  support. 
Sincerely. 

Samuel  a.  Brunelli. 

Executive  Director. 

CmZENS  FOR 

Educational  Freedom. 
Arlington.  VA.  July  19.  1993 

Dear  Me.mber  of  Congress:  On  behalf  of 
nonpublic  school  parents  and  friends.  Na- 
tional Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom 
urges  you  to  vote  against  the  HR  1804.  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  "Goals  2000  School-Reform" 
Bill.  Instead.  CEF  recommends  that  you  sup- 
port the  Armey  Amendment  which  promotes 
full  school  choice  and  the  empowerment  of 
both  parents  and  students. 

Parents  will  take  greater  responsibility  for 
their  children's  education. 

Students  will  be  in  those  schools  where 
their  individual  needs  will  be  met  more  ef- 
fectively. 

Public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  will 
be  challenged  to  improve  their  delivery  sys- 
tems. 


Consumers  will  have  a  greater  stake  in 
their  success  because  they  have  chosen  their 
schools. 

The  corporate  community  will  benefit 
from  a  more  competent  work  force. 

Strong  new  partnerships  will  develop  ais 
parents,  schools,  and  businesses  exert  a  con- 
certed effort  to  improve  education. 

This  country  will  take  Its  place  among 
international  leaders,  creating  a  model  for 
others  to  emulate. 

Please  give  all  students  a  chance  to  learn 
in  an  environment  which  is  safe,  education- 
ally stimulating  and  disciplined:  where  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  parents  are  respected: 
where  all  take  responsibility  for  learning. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Regards. 

James  J.  Condit. 
President.  National  CEF. 

Christian  Action  Network. 

Forest.  VA.  July  19.  1993. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  There  are 
many  pieces  of  legislation  this  Congress 
which  will  adversely  impact  the  future  of  the 
American  family.  Few  will  be  felt  more  than 
HR  1804,  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act."  The  Christian  Action  Network  opposes 
this  legislation. 

The  last  thing  that  American  education 
needs  is  more  centralization.  Many  edu- 
cation bureaucrats  and  social  elites  are  at- 
tempting to  refashion  how  this  nation  views 
education.  Today,  we  are  told,  requires  a 
citizenry  educated  and  trained  for  the  mar- 
ketplace of  tomorrow,  and  that  a  centralized 
system  of  school  boards,  curricula,  and  test- 
ing among  other  things  is  essential  to  fine 
tune  our  great  economic  machine. 

Such  a  visionary  assessment,  neatly 
packaged  in  HR  1804.  is  nothing  more  than 
new  world  order  nonsense.  The  paramount 
tradition  of  education  in  America  is  to  edu- 
cate for  liberty.  Liberty  is  the  singular  na- 
tional interest  in  education.  No  clearer  con- 
trary evidence  of  this  exists  than  the  posi- 
tive correlation  between  the  growth  of  public 
education  and  the  growth  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  more  our  educational  system 
has  become  enslaved  by  those  who  would 
think  for  the  rest  of  us.  so  too  do  we  as  a  na- 
tion become  enslaved. 

A  modest  attempt  to  correct  some  of  the 
wrongs  perpetrated  against  American  edu- 
cation is  Congressman  Dick  Armey's  sub- 
stitute to  HR  1804.  the  "Parent  and  Student 
Empowerment  Act."  The  key  to  giving  kids 
an  excellent  education  is  in  protecting  par- 
ents in  tlMtr  right  and  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  Sind  of  education  they  deem  cor- 
rect. HR  1804  takes  control  from  the  hands  of 
parents.  The  Armey  substitute  puts  control 
back  in  parental  hands. 

John  Gatto.  New  York  State  Teacher  of 
the  Year  for  1991.  eloquently  argues  in  his 
book  'Dumbing  Us  Down":  "Whatever  an 
education  is.  it  should  make  you  a  unique  in- 
dividual, not  a  conformist;  it  should  furnish 
you  with  an  original  spirit  with  which  to 
tackle  the  big  challenges:  it  should  allow 
you  to  find  values  which  will  be  your  road 
map  through  life:  it  should  make  you  spir- 
itually rich,  a  person  who  lives  whatever  you 
are  doing,  wherever  you  are,  whomever  you 
are  with:  it  should  teach  you  what  is  impor- 
tant, how  to  live  and  how  to  die." 

Does  this  description  sound  like  anything 
resembling  a  project  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment? If  not.  then  what  makes  us  think  that 
HR  1804  will  be  helpful?  The  Christian  Action 
Network  urges  your  opposition  to  HR  1804 
anc^  your  support  of  the  Armey  substitute. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  T.  Mero. 
Legislative  Director. 


American  association  of 

Christian  Schools, 
Independence.  MO.  July  21.  1993. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  The  American 
Association  of  Christian  Schools  firmly  be- 
lieves that  the  education,  discipline,  and 
medical  and  physical  care  of  all  children  are 
the  God-given  responsibility  of  parents  and 
not  of  any  government,  agency,  or  social 
group.  With  this  in  mind,  we  strongly  sup- 
port Representative  Dick  Armey's  "Parent 
and  Student  Empowerment  Act"  as  an  alter- 
native to  H.R.  1804.  Your  vote  in  support  of 
Armey's  amendment  would  be'a  strong  vote 
establishing  parental  rights  and  control  over 
their  children's  educational  destiny.  Cur- 
rently, public  education  offers  little  hope  for 
parents  and  their  children. 

The  Parent  and  Student  Empowerment  Act 
recognizes  the  parents'  right  to  determine 
who  can  view  their  children's  school  records 
(a  basic  right  to  privacy).  It  also  reinforces 
parents'  inalienable  right  to  opt  out  of  pro- 
grams they  consider  detrimental  to  their 
children's  education.  This  act  also  requires 
schools  to  acquire  prior  written  parental 
consent  before  children  are  subjected  to  sex 
surveys  and  psychological  testing.  These  are 
important  objectives  which  Goals  2000  will 
not  deliver  to  parents. 

Additionally,  the  Armey  substitute  will 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  outcome-based 
education  or  school-based  clinics.  This  act 
does  not  increase  the  federal  beaucracy  or 
spending.  It  also  allows  for  local  commu- 
nities to  determine  effective  means  for 
school  reform.  Lastly,  it  provides  for  school 
choice,  a  concept  which  a  broad  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  embraced  in  the  recent 
"Zobrest"  decision. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  top-down  re- 
form, as  offered  in  "Goals  2000."  is  nothing 
more  than  the  federal  government  bearing 
down  its  foot  upon  the  weakened  body  of  par- 
ents and  local  community  leaders.  In  this 
manner  reform  is  slow  and  hard  to  come  by. 
Conversely.  the  Parent  and  Student 
Empowerment  Act  gives  accountability,  au- 
thority, power,  and  responsibility  to  parents 
and  local  community  leaders  to  reform  the 
process  and  educate  their  children  effec- 
tively. This  is  real  reform,  from  the  bottom- 
up.  with  measurable  results,  less  increased 
spending.  In  conclusion,  the  Armey  sub- 
stitute will  more  effectively  accomplish 
what  Goals  2000  would  like  to  achieve  with 
the  pitfalls  and  snares  which  will  hinder  it 
(HR.  1804). 

We    strongly    urge    you    to    vote    for    the 
Armey  Amendment  known  as  the  "Parent 
and  Student  Empowerment  Act." 
Sincerely. 

Martin  I.  Hotf.  II. 

Eagle  Forum, 
Alton.  IL.  July  21.  1993. 

Dear  Representative:  President  Clinton's 
"Education  Reform"  bill.  HR.  1804.  "Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act"  is  making  its 
way  through  Congress.  It  is  a  business-as- 
usual  bill  that  increases  Federal  education 
bureaucracy  and  imposes  more  Federal  man- 
dates on  states.  The  bill  also  contains  provi- 
sions designed  to  impede  legitimate  reform, 
such  as  "opportunity  to  learn  standards"  (a 
school-funding  equalization  scheme)  and 
""national  workforce  skills  standards"  as 
well  as  federal  grants  to  "coordinate  health, 
education,  and  social  service  delivery", 
which  can  be  used  to  distribute  contracep- 
tives in  schools.  For  these,  and  many  other 
reasons,  this  bill  offer  little  hope  for  any  real 
change. 

The  components  of  "Goals  2000"  are  as  fol- 
lows: Title  I  establishes  seven  (not  the  origi- 
nal six)  National  Education  Goals  to  be  met 
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by  the  year  2000.  These  goals  broaden  the 
scope  of  education  to  cover  almost  everyone 
from  prenatal  babies  and  preschool  children 
to  parents  and  adults  in  the  labor  force. 

The  goals  are:  One.  all  children  in  America 
will  start  school  ready  to  learn.  It  specifies 
that  children  will  have  access  to  "high-qual- 
ity "  pre-school  programs,  parents  will  have 
access  to  training  and  support,  and  children 
will  have  the  health  care  and  nutrition  they 
need:  two.  the  high  school  graduation  rate 
will  increase  to  at  least  90  percent,  with  as- 
surances that  the  graduation  rates  between 
minority  and  non-minority  students  be  the 
same:  three,  all  students  will  leave  grades  4. 
8.  and  12  having  demonstrated  sufficient 
competency  over  subject  matter  including 
foreign  languages  and  art.  history  and  geog- 
raphy and  involvement  in  community  serv- 
ice and  knowledge  about  the  "diverse  cul- 
tural heritage  ";  four,  access  to  continued 
education  program  for  teachers.  This  re- 
ceives major  emphasis  in  the  bill  and  relies 
on  a  national  school  board  to  implement 
these  delivery  standards:  five.  United  States 
students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  achievement  with  special 
emphasis  added  to  increase  the  number  of 
women  and  minorities  with  a  background  in 
math;  six.  every  adult  American  will  be  lit- 
erate and  will  posses  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  econ- 
omy and  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship: 
and  seven,  every  school  in  American  will  be 
free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will  offer  a 
disciplined  environment. 

These  goals  are  to  be  implemented  by 
three  new  layers  of  bureaucracy  with  money 
provided  for  grants  to  states  that  follow  the 
guidelines  set  out  for  them. 

Title  II  establishes  two  of  the  three  new 
layers  of  bureaucracy,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  Panel,  and  a  new  National  Edu- 
cation Standards  and  Improvement  Council. 
It  authorizes  an  "opportunity-to-learn"  de- 
velopment grant,  assessment  development 
and  evaluation  grants,  and  an  evaluation  of 
work  of  the  Goals  Panel  and  the  Council. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council  (NESIC)  which  will  act  as  a  national 
school  board  that  develops  certification  cri- 
teria, certify  voluntary  national  content, 
student  performance,  opportunity-to-learn 
standards,  and  certify  assessment  systems 
submitted  by  the  states  if  they  meet  the  cri- 
teria. 

Most  of  the  money  in  Goals  2000  goes  to 
grants  to  states  and  local  education  agencies 
for  "school  reform."  Money  is  made  avail- 
able for  grants  to  states  for  developing,  field 
testing,  and  evaluation  of  systems  of  assess- 
ment. Their  idea  of  reform  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated with  the  requirements  for  grantees 
to  give  special  attention  to  how  an  assess- 
ment treats  all  students,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  race,  gender,  ethnicity,  disabil- 
ity, and  language  proficiency.  Many  parents 
see  this  as  a  method  for  states  to  use  more 
money  for  outcome  based  educ^UoiLiO^?!- 
Parents  oppose  OBE  because  it  teaches  a 
tests  attitudes  and  outcomes  rather  than 
cognitive  skills. 

Title  III  authorizes  grants  to  the  states  to 
support  reform  plans  that  support  national 
activities  including:  (1)  development  or  adop- 
tion of  content,  student  performance,  and 
opportunity  to  learn  standards.  (2)  improve- 
ment and  coordination  of  staff  development, 
curriculum,  and  state  assessment  system.  (3) 
coordination  of  health  and  social  services. 
However.  Committee  Report  language  em- 
phasizes that  the  use  of  federal  funds  is  not 
restricted  to  the  academic  area.  Critics  point 
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out  that  the  majority  of  the  money  will  be 
used  for  teachers  and  educational  bureau- 
crats rather  than  students. 

Title  IV  sets  up  the  third  layer  of  bureauc- 
racy, a  National  Standards  Board  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  a  national  system  of 
skill  standards  used  in  industry  hiring.  A 
purpose  of  this  board  is  to  "assist  in  evaluat- 
ing the  skill  levels  of  prospective  employees 
*  *  *  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  mi- 
norities and  women,  including  removing  bar- 
riers to  the  entry  of  women  in  non-tradi- 
tional employment  and  to  be  used  by  labor 
organizations,  to  enhance  the  employment 
security  of  workers  by  providing  portable 
credentials  and  skills  *  *  *"  ,, 

Dissenters  from  the  Committee  report  ex- 
press concerns  over  serious  civil  rights  is- 
sues. They  point  out  that  if  the  process  pro- 
duces minimally  demanding,  ineffective 
standards,  employers  will  likely  use  dif- 
ferent standards.  This  may  in  turn  give 
plaintiffs  room  for  attack  on  the  differences, 
contending  that  employers  must  justify  any 
deviation  from  a  broad-approved  standard. 

Title  VI  authorizes  money  for  grants  to  or- 
ganizations to  provide  information  and 
training  for  parents  to  encourage  better 
working  relationships  between  parents  and 
schools.  Conservatives  fear  this  will  be  used 
to  set  up  "parents  as  teachers"  programs 
that  will  interfere  with  family  relations. 

HR.  1804  sets  out  radical  change  which  can 
hardly  be  called  reform.  It  incorporates  the 
education  establishpient  in  all  aspects  of  life 
from  conception  until  after  one  enters  the 
work  force.  It  paves  the  way  for  a  nation|.l 
school  board,  national  curriculum,  national 
testing,  funding  of  school-based  clinics,  out- 
come-based education,  the  so-called  Robin 
Hood  plan  which  could  force  states  to  equal- 
ize funding  between  school  districts,  and  a 
national  "parents  as  teachers'"  type  pro- 
gra'm.  It  creates  three  new  bureaucracies  to 
set  up  national  standards  by  using  the  "car- 
rot and  stick  "  approach  of  tying  funding  to 
adoption  of  standards.  It  explicitly  rejects 
school  choice  and  relies  heavily  on  the  edu- 
cation establishment  and  federal  govern- 
ment. 

We  encourage  you  to  vote  against  Clinton's 
"Goals  2000  "  and  instead  support  Congress- 
man Dick  Armey's  "Parent  and  Student 
Empowerment  Act "  which  offers  real  edu- 
cation reform  with  an  emphasis  on  local  con- 
trol. It  incorporates  the  goals  for  education 
that  were  originally  agreed  to  by  state  gov- 
ernors and  includes  the  following  provisions: 
Emphasizes  bottom-up  reform  and  measur- 
able results,  not  increased  spending;  empha- 
sizes school  choice;  recognizes  parents'  in- 
alienable right  to  opt  out  of  programs  they 
consider  detrimental  to  their  children's  edu- 
cation; requires  schools  to  acquire  informed, 
prior,  written  parental  consent  before  sub- 
jecting children  to  intrusive  psychological 
testing  or  sex  surveys:  recognizes  parents' 
right  to  determine  who  can  view  their  chil- 
S^n's  school  records;  and  prohibits  use  of 
funds  for  school-based  clinics  and  "outcome 
based  education." 

■"Parent  and  Student  Empowerment  Act" 
offers  a  legitimate  plan  for  reform  in  edu- 
cation by  emphasizing  measurable  results, 
not  simply  increased  spending.  Because  of 
the  incredible  importance  of  education  re- 
form and  the  merit  of  this  bill.  I  encourage 
you  to  support  the  "Parent  and  Student 
Empowerment  Act"  as  a  substitute  to  Clin- 
ton's "Goals  2000"  bill. 
Faithfully. 

Phyllis  schlafly. 
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Concerned  Women  for  America. 

Washington.  DC.  July  22.  1993. 
Dear  Member  of  Congress:  Concerned 
Women  for  America  (CWA)  has  been  tire- 
lessly seeking  reform  for  our  nation's  edu- 
cational system:  however,  we  cannot  support 
the  direction  of  H.R.  1804.  "Goals  2000:  Edu- 
cate America  Act.  "  CWA  is  also  troubled  by 
the  general  direction  of  the  national  edu- 
cation goals. 

H.R.  1804  offers  no  Hexibility.  no  choice, 
and  no  accountability.  As  the  bill  is  written, 
it  provides  funding  to  those  institutions 
which  have  held  a  vested  interest  in  prevent- 
ing genuine  reform.  H.R.  1804  sets  into  mo- 
tion a  dangerous  trend  towards  national 
standards,  national  curriculum  and  a  na- 
tional school  board.  Although  the  word  "vol- 
untary" is  repeatedly  used  throughout  the 
bill,  a  national  curriculum  is  right  around 
the  corner  if  this  so-called  '"reform"  bill  is 
passed. 

However,  a  vote  for  the  Armey  Substitute. 
"The  Parent  and  Student  Empowerment 
Act,"  would  allow  local  educational  agencies 
to  embark  on  genuine  reform.  The  Armey 
Substitute  would  limit  the  list  of  activities 
eligible  for  funding  to  those  showing  real  re- 
form. The  Substitute  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  funds  for  sex  clinics  and  the  controversial 
""outcome  based  education."  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  Armey  Substitute  reinforces  pa- 
rental authority  in  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  their  own  children.  It  allows  parents 
to  retain  the  right  to  remove  their  children 
from  participating  in  objectionable  exer- 
cises, enhances  parents'  rights  to  protect 
their  children  from  Intrusive  psychological 
testing  and  sex  surveys,  and  ensures  parents 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  decide  who  can 
view  their  children's  school  records.  CWA 
agrees  with  Congressman  Armey  that  the 
role  of  the  parent  is  vital  to  educational  re- 
form. 

A  vote  for  the  Armey  Substitute  is  a  vote 
for  real  reform  and  will  enhance  parental  in- 
volvement in  education.  CWA  will  be  inform- 
ing our  members  about  the  outcome  of  this 
important  vote. 
Sincerely. 

Beverly  LaHaye. 

President. 

ASSOCIATION  of  Christian 
Schools  Interna-honal. 
Washington.  DC.  July  26.  1993. 
Hon.  Richard  K.  Armey. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Armey:  The  Associa- 
tion of  Christian  Schools  International 
(ACSI)  is  the  largest  association  of  evan- 
gelical Christian  schools  in  the  nation  with 
over  3.000  member  schools,  including  115 
member  colleges. 

Why  does  President  Clinton  send  his 
daughter  to  a  religious  school? 

Why  do  22%  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation teachers  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate and  religious  schools  [Forbes,  &T93)? 

Why  do  the  ACSI  students  average  12 
months  ahead  of  the  public  school  norms  on 
the  Stanford  Achievement  test  [The  Psycho- 
logical Corporation)? 

Why?  Because  the  educational  bureaucracy 
is  not  doing  its  job  and  it  is  heavily  invested 
in  failed  methods,  reaffirmed  in  Goals  2000. 
American  parents  and  tax  payers  deserve  re- 
lief from  the  augmentation  of  institutional- 
ized failure,  so  painfully  evident  in  the 
schools  and  reflected  in  the  nostrums  of  the 
educational  bureaucracy  found  in  H.R.  1804. 
Citizens  long  to  see  competition,  spurred  by 
success-linked  reforms,  such  as  model 
schools,  merit  schools,  decentralized  man- 
agement and  educational  choice.  The  Armey 
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amendment  emphasizing  such  better  ai>- 
proaches  can  begin  to  restrain  the  flow  of 
money  down  the  drain. 

Among  the  misdirections  in  Goals  2000  are 
the  provisions  for  a  new  national  school 
board  called  the  "National  Educational 
Standards  and  Improvement  Council,"  and 
the  redirection  of  the  private  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  Panel  toward  a  federal  bureauc- 
racy. The  Armey  bill  avoids  these  mistakes. 
ACSI  urges  that  federal  subsidies  be  directed 
toward  the  encouragement  of  true  reform;  a 
reform  process  under  the  oversight  of  local 
elected  officials  who  can  be  held  account- 
able, like  the  Armey  approach. 

Will  you  vote  for  the  Parent  and  Student 
Empowerment  Act.  the  Armey  substitute? 
Respectfully  yours. 

John  C.  Holmes.  Ed.D. 

Christian  Coalition. 
Washington.  DC.  October  4.  1993. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  The  House 
will  soon  consider  legislation.  H.R.  1804.  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration  that  purport- 
edly promotes  educational  reform.  However, 
this  measure  fails  the  true  test  of  genuine 
educational  reform. 

Rather  than  reform,  this  measure  offers 
more  funding  for  bureaucratic  control  over 
education.  Instead  of  returning  power  to 
communities  and  parents,  the  bill  creates 
new  agencies  that  will  only  encourage  bu- 
reaucracy. 

We  urge  you  to  reject  the  Administration's 
bogus  •education  reform"  bill.  H.R.  1804.  and 
support  the  substitute  that  will  be  offered  by 
Congressman  Dick  Armey.  "The  Parent  and 
Student  Empowerment  Act." 

Key  components  of  'The  Parent  and  Stu- 
dent Empowerment  Act"  include: 

Reform  activities  such  as  school  choice, 
merit  schools,  and  model  schools; 

Parental  rights  safeguards  from  psycho- 
logical testing,  sex  surveys,  etc.;  and  pro- 
vides 

Parents  an  "opt  out"  right  as  well  as  the 
exclusive  right  to  determine  who  examines 
their  children's  school  records. 

Genuine  education  reform  is  long  overdue. 
We  urge  you  to  reject  H  R.  1804  and  support 
the  Armey  substitute.  The  Christian  Coali- 
tion will  include  the  vote  on  the  Armey  sub- 
stitute in  its  Congressional  Scorecard  which 
is  distributed  annually  to  five  million  people 
throughout  the  United  States.  Thank  you  for 
your  attention  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Marshall  Wittmann. 
Director.  Legislative  Affairs. 
Heidi  Scanlon. 
Director.  Governmental  Affairs. 

Empower  America. 
Washington.  DC.  October  5,  1993. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  I  am  writing 
in  strong  support  of  Representative  Dick 
Armey's  'Parent  and  Student  Empowerment 
Act  "  as  an  alternative  to  H.R.  1804, 

Representative  Armey's  proposal  is  a  genu- 
ine education  reform  bill;  it  favors  account- 
ability provisions,  decentralization,  parental 
consent  and  parental  choice  for  public,  pri- 
vate or  religious  schools.  The  -Parent  and 
Student  Empowerment  Act"  will  shift 
money  and  power  away  from  the  s[)ecial  In- 
terests and  give  power  back  to  the  American 
people.  These  are  precisely  the  kind  of  meas- 
ures I  supported  when  I  was  President  Rea- 
gan's Secretary  of  Education. 

H.R.  1804.  on  the  other  hand,  is  typical  of 
the  kind  of  legislation  endorsed  by  the  edu- 


cation establishment:  no  reform,  no  account- 
ability, no  real  standards  and  large  increases 
in  spending. 

The  education  establishment — and  in  par- 
ticular, the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion—has  done  tremendous  damage  to  Amer- 
ican education.  Their  "remedies  "  have  not 
worked.  Under  their  stewardship  education 
is  not  getting  better;  It  is  only  getting  a  lot 
more  expensive. 

It's  time  to  change  all  that.  Representa- 
tive Armey's  proposal  is  one  important  way 
to  do  that  and  to  improve  American  edu- 
cation. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  Armey  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

William  J.  Bennett. 

Co-Director. 

Family  Research  Council, 
Washington.  DC.  October  5.  1993. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  Congressman 
Dick  Armey  intends  to  offer  a  substitute  to 
the  Clinton  administration's  school  reform 
plan.  The  Armey  plan  is  designed  to  em- 
power the  family,  whereas  Goals  2000  does 
little  more  than  create  a  whole  new  set  of 
bureaucracies 

Mr.  Armey's  measure  contains  many  of  the 
reforms  that  are  urgently  needed  to  help 
American  schools  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
Twenty-first  Century.  He  recognizes  that 
real  change  in  education  must  come  from 
empowering  parents  and  students  to  achieve 
excellence. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  commend  to  you 
the  parental  consent  provisions  of  the  Armey 
substitute.  This  reform  will  recognize  the 
right  of  parents  to  exempt  their  children 
from  psychological  and  psychiatric  testing 
and  from  projects  which  violate  family  pri- 
vacy It  will  be  a  strong  re-affirmation  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  ringing  declaration  in 
Pierce  V.  Society  of  Sisters  that  "the  child  is 
not  the  mere  creature  of  the  state." 

I  am  also  pleased  to  endorse  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  Armey  substitute  that 
federal  funding  of  education  reform  efforts 
must  include  parental  choice  So  long  as  the 
federal  government  attempts  to  impose  un- 
realistic and  untried  experiments  on  local 
communities,  we  will  see  resistance  at  the 
grassroots  level.  But  genuine  reform— the 
kind  championed  by  Rep  Polly  Williams  in 
Milwaukee,  by  Mary  Cummins  in  New  York 
and  by  the  parents  and  business  leaders  of 
California's  ABC— Yes  on  174  Coalition— will 
create  a  ground  swell  of  popular  sentiment 
for  excellence  In  education. 

Mr    Armey  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
leadership  and  his  dedication  to  the  parents 
and  students  of  America.   I   hope  you  will 
vote  for  the  Armey  substitute. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gary  L.  Bauer, 

President. 

Traditional  Values  Coalition, 

Washington.  DC.  October  5.  1993. 
Stop  the  Educa-hon  Bureaucracy  Feeding 

Frenzy  at  the  Public  Trough;  Support 

the  Armey  Substitute 

Dear  Me.mber  of  Congress:  This  week  the 
House  will  consider  H.R.  1804.  "Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act."  The  President's  ini- 
tiative "Goals  2000"  fails  to  address  our  na- 
tion's education  ills.  Instead,  it  pours  more 
money  into  failing  school  bureaucracies 
without  fundamental  reforms. 

Congressman  Dick  Armey  plans  to  offer  a 
substitute  which  is  imperative  to  putting 
our  educational  system  back  on  the  road  to 
recovery.       "The      Parent      and      Student 


Empowerment  Act"  offered  by   Mr.   Armey 
will: 

Explicitly  allow  for  private,  parochial,  and 
public  school  choice  and  earmark  25%  of  pro- 
gram funds  for  school  choice; 

Give  Governors  the  ultimate  authority 
over  state  panels  and  the  federal  grant 
money; 

Grant  parents  the  exclusive  right  to  gov- 
ern access  to  their  children's  academic 
records  and  protect  their  children  from  in- 
trusive psychological  tests  and  sex  surveys; 

Limit  the  list  of  authorized  activities  to 
school  choice,  site-based  management,  model 
schools,  and  merit  testing  on  which  the  $400 
million  federal  grant  can  be  spent. 

It  will  soon  be  up  to  you  to  decide  whether 
the  children  of  this  great  nation  will  receive 
the  quality  of  education  necessary  to  com- 
pete in  the  21st  century.  True  educational  re- 
form must  include  choice.  If  President  Clin- 
ton's daughter  can  go  to  the  school  of  his 
choice,  why  should  not  every  American  par- 
ent have  the  same  option? 

Traditional  Values  Coalition  (TVC)  and  its 
25.000  member  churches  support  genuine  edu- 
cational reform  not  increased  spending  and  a 
new  bureaucracy.  To  that  end,  we  urge  you 
to  oppose  H.R.  1804  and  support  the  Armey 
substitute.  TVC  considers  this  a  key  pro- 
family  vote  and  will  report  your  vote  to  our 
member  churches  in  your  district. 
Sincerely. 

Rev.  Louis  P.  Sheldon. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes,  and  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Michigan.  Mr.  Kildee. 
who  I  know  must  certainly  rise  reluc- 
tantly to  oppose  this  amendment. 

a  1650 

Madam  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 
Madam  Chairman,  this  amendment 
purports  to  support  systemwide  edu- 
cation reform.  However,  a  number  of 
its  provisions  will  make  this  very, 
very,  very  difficult.  My  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey],  says 
that  reform  should  come  from  the  bot- 
tom up,  not  from  the  Federal  or  State 
government,  and  yet  in  the  section  on 
local  uses  of  funds  it  is  the  Federal 
Government  telling  local  communities 
that  they  must  pick  from  only  four 
types  of  reform  activities.  H.R.  1804  en- 
visions that  there  will  be  many  types 
of  reform  emerging  from  the  wisdom 
that  lies  out  there  in  the  States  and 
local  school  districts. 

Second,  the  Armey  amendment  pro- 
hibits local  school  districts  from  using 
funds  to  support  the  coordination  of 
health  and  social  services  with  edu- 
cation. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  taught  school  for 
10  years,  and  I  have  taken  this  long 
sabbatical  in  politics.  But  I  do  know 
that  the  amendment  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  children  must  be  ready  to 
learn  each  and  every  school  day.  A 
child  comes  into  the  front  door  of  that 
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school  carrying  with  himself  or  herself 
educational  needs,  educational  prob- 
lems and,  very  often,  other  problems, 
medical,  dental,  emotional  problems, 
social  problems.  We  have  to  address 
those  problems  in  some  meaningful 
way  because  it  is  the  same  child  com- 
ing into  that  door.  This  coordination  of 
services  is  something  that  would  be 
worked  out  by  local  people  on  the  local 
level  as  they  wish  to  do  it  and  if  they 
wish  to  do  it.  It  is  a  means,  however,  to 
provide  those  services  to  that  child.  I 
can  recall  many  a  young  person  coming 
into  the  school  where  I  taught,  where  I 
had  to  be  both  teacher,  social  worker, 
doctor.  I  was  glad  to  do  that,  but  this 
is  a  tremendous  burden  to  put  on  those 
who  are  trained  to  be  teachers. 

In  some  schools  in  this  country  you 
find  a  massive  number  of  students  who 
suffer  from  those  problems,  and  we 
would  permit  the  coordination  of  serv- 
ices in  this  bill  so  we  could  address 
that  need. 

We  are  doing  that  in  my  hometown  of 
Flint.  Ml,  and  it  is  really  reaching  chil- 
dren who  otherwise  might  not  be 
reached  by  that  medical  service,  by 
that  social  service,  by  that  mental 
health  service.  It  does  work  there. 

I  think  we  should  let  people  decide 
whether  they  want  to  use  that  in  their 
local  school  district  where  that  may  be 
needed. 

Third.  Madam  Chairman,  the  Armey 
amendment  places  the  State  reform 
panel  under  the  exclusive  leadership  of 
the  Governors.  Now,  you  know,  edu- 
cation in  this  country  is.  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  a  local  function,  a  State 
responsibility,  and  a  Federal  concern. 
It  varies  from  State  to  State  who  has 
prime  responsibility  as  the  chief  edu- 
cation officer  of  that  State.  In  some 
States  it  is  the  Governor.  That  tends  to 
be  more  the  case  in  the  Southern 
States.  But  very  often,  as  in  my  State, 
for  example,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  is  the  chief  school  officer  in 
that  State  which  has  still  strong  local 
control. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  should  impose  a 
Federal  pattern  upon  the  States.  I  be- 
lieve very  much  in  State's  rights,  as  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
does. 

Fourth.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
Armey  amendment  contains  provisions 
relating  to  psychological  testing  and 
privacy  of  student  records;  these  provi- 
sions, as  noble  as  they  are  unnecessary. 
These  important  provisions  which  he 
seeks  to  put  in  this  bill  have  been  ad- 
dressed in  the  law  since  1974.  when  the 
Congress  adopted  the  Buckley-Hatch 
amendments.  He  is  trying  to  provide  a 
remedy  already  covered  by  the  Buck- 
ley-Hatch amendments  in  1974. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  the  amendment. 

You  know,  just  as  an  aside,  about  a 
year  ago  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Neighborhood  Schools  Improve- 
ment bill,   the  gentleman   from   Texas 


offered  a  similar  amendment.  While  I 
know  this  is  a  new  Congress  and  we 
have  had  an  intervening  election,  I 
wish  to  call  to  mind  that  at  that  time 
last  year  the  Armey  substitute  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  328  to  80. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HoEKSTRA],  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Armey  substitute  to 
Goals  2000.  In  an  American  civilization 
that  has  developed  from  personal 
strength,  a  strong  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  a  truly  entrepreneurial  and 
inventive  spirit,  the  Armey  substitute 
takes  us  back  to  our  roots.  It  takes  us 
back  to  what  made  the  United  States 
the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Armey  substitute  provides  fund- 
ing for  reform  efforts  which  will  allow 
parents  to  choose  which  school  their 
children  will  attend.  This  is  what  we 
need  today;  the  opportunity  for  more 
parents  to  become  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess. By  providing  them  with  choices 
and  options,  we  are  empowering  them 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  process. 
We  must  trust  parents  to  make  these 
decisions.  Government  bureaucrats  do 
not  know  what  is  best  for  our  children. 

The  Armey  substitute  also  provides 
for  incorporating  into  education  ele- 
ments of  our  free  enterprise  system.  It 
allows  and  encourages  the  development 
of  alternative  educational  models  and 
delivery  systems.  It  will  encourage, 
lest  we  forget  the  term,  competition. 
Schools  are  currently  given  a  lump 
sum  to  educate  each  child.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  child  is  getting 
his  or  her  money's  worth.  A  child  may 
graduate  from  a  school  system  unable 
to  read,  and  yet  the  school  will  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  for  the  substandard 
services  they  are  providing.  In  the 
business  world  such  a  system  would  be 
ludicrous.  And  yet  when  it  comes  to 
providing  for  our  children,  we  are  con- 
tent to  accept  low  standards  and  the 
poor  delivery  of  services  as  inevitable. 
By  providing  choices  to  parents,  we 
will  encourage  healthy  competition 
which  will  reward  the  schools  that  are 
providing  the  bast  educational  opportu- 
nities for  our  children. 

As  we  incorporate  choice  and  com- 
petition, we  should  also  be  opening  a 
third  avenue  of  educational  growth;  in- 
novation and  inventiveness.  In  an  edu- 
cational system  that  is  graduating  stu- 
dents who  cannot  read  their  diplomas, 
the  answer  is  not  the  development  of 
more  bureaucratic  standards.  It  re- 
quires the  unleashing  of  the  creative 
potential  of  our  teachers,  local  school 
boards,  and  other  business  enterprises, 
to  attack  the  issue  of  learning.  Does 
Goals  2000  allow  for  small,  innovative 


businesses  to  become  involved  in  the 
process  of  learning?  Does  it  encourage 
innovation  and  creativity?  It  does  not 
look  like  it  to  me. 

We  have  two  choices  before  us  today: 
We  can  put  more  bureaucratic  pro- 
grams into  place  by  adopting  Goals 
2000,  or  we  can  open  new  avenues  of 
learning  by  fostering  experimentation 
and  results-oriented  programs.  We  can 
accomplish  this  by  allowing  parents  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  process,  by  intro- 
ducing elements  of  our  entrepreneurial 
system  into  education,  and  by  foster- 
ing the  spirit  of  innovation  and  inven- 
tion. We  need  to  establish  new  para- 
digms for  learning,  not  prop  up  the  old 
ones  that  are  failing.  Our  students  de- 
mand the  best  that  our  country  can 
offer.  That  will  be  achieved  by  building 
on  what  made  this  country  great,  not 
by  building  on  those  structures  that 
are  weakening  it  from  the  inside.  Let 
us  build  on  those  principles  that  made 
America  unique  and  strong.  The  pater- 
nalistic, bureaucratic  state  is  failing 
our  children.  It  is  time  to  open  it  up 
and  really  make  a  difference  in  edu- 
cation. I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  Armey  substitute. 

D  1700 

Once,  just  once,  let  us  look  to  par- 
ents for  the  solution  to  our  Nation's 
problems,  not  another  government  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey].  His  legisla- 
tion is  very  well  put  together.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  he  left  page  30  off,  it 
would  be  an  acceptable  amendment. 

I  do  want  to  appeal  to  the  parents 
who  are  out  there  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  and  parochial  schools. 
Please  do  not  allow  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  do  you  a  favor.  I  will 
guarantee  you,  I  do  not  care  how  you 
write  it,  the  minute  you  get  the  Fed- 
eral Government  involved,  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  determine 
what  you  do  in  your  schools.  Then  you 
are  going  to  have  no  purpose  for  being. 
Your  purpose  will  be  taken  away  from 
you. 

Do  not  provide  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  an  opportunity  to  get  in- 
volved in  determining  who  comes  to 
your  school,  who  you  must  keep  in 
your  school,  or  anything  else.  Stay  the 
way  you  are  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  seconds  to  take  the  ad- 
vice of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  suggest  that 
maybe  we  ought  to  do  away  with  the 
Department  of  Education  and  heed  his 
good  advice,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  recommendation. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
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distinguished  gentleman   from  Illinois 
[Mr.  HYDE]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  talking  to  teach- 
ers. I  find  a  high  level  of  frustration 
over  a  conflict  that  seems  to  be  a  com- 
mon thread  in  the  fabric  of  teaching. 
The  teacher  knows  his  or  her  students 
on  a  personal  level  and  from  this  van- 
tage point,  they  also  know  what  turns 
their  individual  students  on  to  wanting 
to  learn;  to  what  motivates  them.  Fed- 
eral. State  or  even  the  local  education 
bureancracies  do  not  have  this  ability 
because  there  is  no  interpersonal  activ- 
ity present,  or  r)ossible. 

Teachers  tell  me  it  is  not  more 
money  they  need  to  give  their  students 
the  best  chance  to  learn,  their  cry  is. 
"give  me  more  flexibility  in  the  class- 
room" to  work  with  my  students  to 
bring  them  up  to  their  highest  level  of 
achievement.  Students  are  not  statis- 
tics nor  do  they  fit  neatly  into  specific 
categories.  Every  student  has  a  person- 
ality, and  no  one  but  the  teacher 
knows  what  motivates  that  personality 
to  achieve. 

This  reality  states  the  case  for  the 
Armey  substitute.  A  new  Washington- 
based  council  or  a  board  as  established 
in  Goals  2000  to  move  reform  along 
takes  the  focus  and  resources  away 
from  where  we  really  need  to  begin 
meaningful  reform.  We  need  to  listen 
to  the  teachers.  We  need  to  listen  to 
the  local  school  boards.  We  need  to  lis- 
ten to  the  parents. 

Parents  want  reform  and  choice. 
President  Clinton  and  his  wife  should 
be  congratulated  for  their  decision  to 
send  their  daughter  to  a  private  school 
The  District  of  Columbia  school  system 
is  a  shambles,  and  they  were  faced  with 
no  alternative.  My  only  hope  is  that 
their  choice  will  underscore  the  di- 
lemma facing  low  income,  inner  city 
parents  around  the  country  and  serve 
as  a  catalyst  for  adoption  of  school 
choice  plans.  The  Armey  substitute 
provides  for  the  implementation  of 
school  choice  plan*— the  same  choice 
that  the  First  Family  was  able  to  exer- 
cise on  behalf  of  their  daughter.  Goals 
2000  is  silent  on  this  option  for  parents. 
The  Armey  substitute  offers  a  positive 
response  to  the  need  for  bottom-up  re- 
forms. No  new  layers  of  bureaucracy  to 
contend  with,  the  Armey  substitute 
goes  straight  to  where  we  need  to  start 
the  reform  movement.  The  emphasis  is 
on  local  needs. 

Listen  to  local  school  boards. 

Listen  to  the  parents. 

Listen  to  the  teachers. 

Support  the  Armey  amendment. 

Mr.  KLLDEE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Owens). 

Mr  OWENS.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. This  substitute  is  a  makeshift, 
jerry-built,    oversimplified    substitute 


for  a  carefully  crafted  proposal  which 
is  the  product  of  a  long  process  of  de- 
liberation by  a  cross  section  of  people 
involved  in  education,  not  just  at  the 
top. 

It  is  true  that  Governors  were  in- 
volved very  much,  also  teachers  and 
students  have  been  involved  in  the  long 
deliberations  that  have  produced  Goals 
2000.  Goals  2000  is  a  very  cautious  ap- 
proach. It  does  not  go  far  enough  in  my 
opinion,  but  it  is  very  deliberative, 
very  cautious.  It  begins  to  set  a  frame- 
work for  the  improvement  of  education 
in  America,  a  modern  framework,  not  a 
framework  or  a  set  of  proposals  based 
on  commonsense  reasoning,  based  on 
wanting  to  turn  back  the  clock  and  ig- 
nore scientific  progress. 

In  many  endeavors,  in  many  areas  we 
have  applied  scientific  principles,  we 
have  proceeded  by  using  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  the  things  which  no- 
body else  could  do.  Research  and  devel- 
opment, for  example,  advancing  the 
front  line  enhancement  for  every  en- 
deavor has  been  led  by  the  Federal 
Government,  starting  with  agriculture. 

You  know,  we  are  the  best  fed  Nation 
in  the  world.  Our  farmers,  our  agricul- 
tural system  produces  food  at  the 
cheapest  possible  cost.  There  is  no  na- 
tion anywhere  close  to  us.  That  is  be- 
cause a  long,  long  time  ago  we  decided 
to  have  some  top-down  involvement 
with  the  farmers  from  the  bottom  up. 
The  farmers  meet  us  halfway  in  terms 
of  experimentation  that  came  out  of 
the  universities,  was  transferred  to  ex- 
perimental stations  and  county  agents, 
that  the  farmers  had  access  to  the  very 
best  resource  that  was  being  done,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  combination  of  their 
practical  good  sense  with  the  best  that 
science  could  offer,  we  are  now  the  best 
fed  Nation  in  tt^e  wqKd.  and  on  it  goes. 

With  defense.  ^W^did  not  leave  de- 
fense up  to  a  few  soldiers  tinkering 
around  somewhere  about  how  to  make 
war.  That  is  what  the  Poles  did.  In 
World  War  II.  the  Poles  said  that  a 
good  army  has  to  have  a  cavalry  Cav- 
alry means  guys  riding  on  beautiful 
horses.  So  they  sent  cavalry  on  horses 
out  to  meet  Hitler's  tanks,  and  you 
know  what  happened  to  the  cavalry 
when  they  met  Hitler's  tanks. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  create  a  world- 
class  educational  system  which  can  be 
competitive  economically  and  can  pro- 
vide leadership  for  the  whole  world,  as 
well  as.  most  important,  keep  our  own 
Nation  moving,  not  just  economically, 
but  in  an  area  of  social  education 
which  allows  the  society  to  function 
properly. 

In  a  number  of  areas,  we  are  failing. 
If  we  are  failing,  why  not  turn  to  a  cen- 
tralized approach  where  we  can  gain 
enough  critical  mass?  Why  not  have 
the  States  have  some  access  to  a  re- 
search and  development  setup?  Why 
not  have  access  to  a  set  of  standards 
that  are  set  for  the  Nation  that  does 
give  flexibility  and  allow  them  to  ex- 
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periment.  so  that  from  one  State  to  an- 
other they  are  trying  to  do  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  but  they  can  al- 
ways improve  upon  it  and  exchange  in- 
formation? Why  not  have  an  assess- 
ment system  which  is  a  first-class  as- 
sessment system,  because  only  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  money  to 
develop  that  kind  of  system.  It  has  the 
critical  mass  to  do  that. 

Every  industrialized  nation,  except 
this  one.  has  some  central  direction  for 
education.  Some  of  them  overdo  it.  I 
am  not  saying  we  should  replicate 
what  Japan  does  or  what  Great  Britain 
does  or  what  Germany  does. 

D  1710 

But  we  go  to  the  other  extreme.  We 
have  this  romantic  notion  that  only 
having  local  school  boards  in  control  of 
education  is  the  best  way  to  go.  No.  it 
is  not.  We  are  falling  rapidly  behind. 
Our  students  are  not  performing  well 
in  international  competitions,  and 
they  are  not  meeting  the  standards  of 
industry  in  our  own  Nation. 

So.  we  should  understand  that  there 
is  a  necessity  to  take  the  advice  of  all 
the  Governors.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, who  came  up  with  this  idea  that 
we  should  start  by  setting  goals,  we 
should  then  set  standards,  we  should 
set  assessment  ways,  ways  to  assess 
what  is  being  done  to  meet  those 
standards.  That  was  the  great  debate 
among  the  Governors,  and  they  came 
up  with  this  plan,  and  in  the  commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  we  added  another  standard 
which  is  very  important.  It  has  already 
been  discussed  here  to  some  degree. 
But  I  want  to  just  reiterate  the  oppor- 
tunities-to-leam  standards  were  added 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  after  great  debate. 

Opportunities-to-leam  standards 

mean  that  in  addition  to  telling  us 
what  the  proper  content  is.  what  our 
children  need  in  order  to  be  educated  in 
a  way  which  is  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  modern  world,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  telling  us  how  to  test  and  assess 
whether  they  are  learning  those  things, 
gives  us  some  guidance,  and  direction 
and  support  in  providing  the  delivery 
system,  a  way  for  them  to  teach  the 
youngsters  and  enable  them  to  get 
what  is  necessary,  to  get  the  kind  of 
teaching  and  whatever  else  is  nec- 
essary. 

So.  the  combination  of  the  standards, 
the  goals,  then  the  standards,  and  the 
assessments,  and  then  the  opportunity- 
to-learn  standards,  which  is  simply  to 
say.  if  you  want  a  youngster  to  learn  in 
science,  you  have  got  to  provide  him 
with  a  laboratory  which  will  allow  him 
to  make  experiments.  If  you  want  a 
youngster  to  learn,  you  have  got  to 
provide  an  adequate  library  that 
doesn't  have  books  which  are  30  or  40 
years  old.  If  you  want  your  youngsters 
to  learn,  you  have  to  have  teachers 
who  are  trained.  You  can't  have  teach- 
ers as  we  have  in  New  York  City  in  the 
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Latino  and  black  areas.  All  the  junior 
high  school  teachers  are  teaching 
science  and  math,  didn't  major  in 
science  and  math  in  college. 

So,  we  need  some  help  from  a  central 
source.  We  need  some  help  from  the 
Federal  Government.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  if  we  raise  the  percentage  of  the 
Federal  involvement  of  each  school  dis- 
trict to  25  percent,  if  ^e  were  25  per- 
cent involved  in  setting  standards  and 
doing  anything  else,  even  providing 
funds,  there  is  still  the  other  75  percent 
'  of  local  control.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  local  control  is  not  threatened 
at  all,  and  this  substitute  is  trying  to 
throw  back  the  clock,  and  we  cannot, 
as  a  modern  nation,  afford  to  go  back 
to  the  old  school  system  with  no  Fed- 
eral support  and  no  approach  that  is 
relevant  to  the  modern  era. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  and  autonomy  of 
the  people  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
hope  you  will  be  as  lenient  with  me  as 
you  were  with  the  previous  speaker. 
and  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens],  since  I'm  from  New  York,  too, 
the  United  States  already  spends  more 
on  education  per  student  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

In  specific  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  in  our  State  of  New  York  we  spend 
$8,500  per  pupil,  the  second  highest  per- 
centage per  pupil  in  the  entire  Nation, 
and  yet  the  State  only  ranks  22d  in  the 
quality  of  education  received.  Clearly 
more  money  and  more  bureaucracy 
does  not  mean  more  quality  education. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Armey  sub- 
stitute enacts  true  reform  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  First  of  all,  it  explicitly  al- 
lows for  private,  parochial  and  public 
school  choice  programs  all  at  the  local 
communities'  discretion.  Let  me  say  to 
my  colleagues,  that's  what  is  needed. 

The  Armey  substitute  grants  the  par- 
ents, not  the  government  bureaucrats, 
the  exclusive  rights  to  govern  access  to 
the  children's  academic  records.  As  a 
father  of  five  and  the  grandfather  of 
two.  Madam  Chairman,  that  means  ev- 
erything to  me. 

Lastly,  this  substitute  sticks  to  the 
original  five  subjects  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  grew  up  on.  It  established 
under  George  Bush's  bill  to  be  mas- 
tered by  the  year  2000:  math,  English, 
science,  history,  and  geography.  That 
is  what  we  are  here  for.  Madam  Chair- 
man. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  18th  cen- 
tury statesman,  Edmund  Burke,  once 
said  that  bad  laws  are  the  worst  form 
of  tyranny.  Goals  2000  is  a  bad  law.  and 
it  should  be  defeated  on  this  floor 
today. 

In  contrast,  the  Armey  substitute  is 
pro-family,  it  is  pro-student,  it  is  pro- 
reform. 

Madam  Chairman,  today  we  have  the 
opportunity   to  choose  between  grass- 


roots reform  and  government  control. 
We  are  sick  of  it.  Let  us  give  the  Amer- 
ican family  the  resources  to  rebuild  the 
backbone  of  this  Nation. 

Support  the  Armey  substitute.  It  is 
good  for  our  families,  it  is  good  for  our 
Nation,  and,  most  of  all,  it  is  good  for 
our  children. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  State  must 
know  that  in  some  school  districts  in 
New  York  State  they  spend  $17,000  per 
pupil  and  some  element  of  the  school 
has  recently  shown  that  New  York 
City,  they  are  spending  $3,000  per  pupil. 
So.  as  my  colleagues  know,  if  they 
want  to  know  why  we  are  doing  so 
badly  in  this  country,  that  kind  of  dis- 
parity is  part  of  the  reason. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Reed]. 

Mr.  REED.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Armey  substitute 
bill. 

Ironically,  Madam  Chairman,  this 
bill  restricts  the  range  of  choice  which 
a  State  will  have  in  this  reform  effort. 
It  restricts  it  to  four  elements:  Merit 
schools,  model  schools,  school  choice 
programs,  and  decentralized  manage- 
ment, and  it  also  mandates  that  25  per- 
cent of  the  resources  be  devoted  to 
school  choice,  and  indeed  that  is  really 
the  core  of  the  Armey  substitute, 
school  choice. 

Public  school  choice  is  no  novelty  at 
all.  Most  systems  have  magnet  schools. 
Most  systems  have  choice  programs. 
What  is  here  though  is  an  attempt,  I 
think,  to  insert  a  strong  private  school 
choice  program  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  could  dress  it  up  with  all  kinds 
of  economic  jargon,  but  ultimately 
what  I  think  it  means  is  the  further 
segmentation  of  our  society,  first  by 
income  as  we  subsidize  the  affluent  to 
leave  public  school  systems,  and  then 
by  sectarian  belief,  as  we  encourage  a 
wide  range  of  specific  views  to  coalesce 
around  schools.  Ultimately,  if  this  pass 
moves  forward  inexorably,  it  will  lead 
to  a  separate  and  decidedly  unequal  so- 
ciety where  those  which  are  disadvan- 
taged, who  lack  the  mobility,  who  lack 
the  opportunity  to  access  private 
schools  are  left  behind,  and  the  afflu- 
ent and  those  with  the  chance  through 
proximity,  or  other  reasons,  to  have 
private  education  go  off.  This  separate, 
but  unequal  society  is  something  that 
we  should  not  countenance  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Public  education  is  an  important  as- 
pect of  our  history.  It  was.  in  fact,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  country  was 
the  melting  pot  for  thousands,  and 
thousands,  and  thousands  of  immi- 
grants who  came  here.  It  was  the  ele- 
ment that  brought  us  together,  not 
tore  us  apart  as  this  proposal.  I  fear, 
will  do. 


Public  schools  are  rightly  criticized. 
They  do  not  work  as  well  as  we  want. 
They  do  not  work  given  the  great  de- 
mands that  international  competition 
places  on  schools  today.  But  the  stark 
reality  is  that  for  all  too  many  commu- 
nities in  this  country  they  are  the  only 
social  institutions  that  work  at  all. 
They  are  the  only  place  that  5  days  a 
week  a  child  can  find  some  shelter 
from  very  mean  streets,  and.  rather 
than  abandoning  those  schools,  we 
must  reform  them.  That  is  what  Goals 
2000  proposes  to  do,  and  that  is  what  we 
must  do. 

Private  education  is  an  important  as- 
pect of  our  country,  and  those  parents 
who  send  their  children  for  private  edu- 
cation want  more  for  their  kids.  But  I 
do  not  believe  they  want  anything  less 
for  their  country  and  for  the  other 
children  in  this  society.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  want  to  see  public 
schools  slowly  inexorably  extinguished. 
I  do  not  think  they  want  to  see  our  sys- 
tem of  public  education  abandoned. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  must,  I  think, 
stand  up  strongly  and  ask  for  reform  of 
public  education,  not  abandon  it. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the      gentleman      from      Texas      [Mr. 

DEL.'W]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Congressman  Armey's  Parent  and  Stu- 
dent Empowerment  Act. 

While  a  great  number  of  issues  have  been 
raised  with  regard  to  the  negative  impact  H.R. 
1804  will  have  on  local  efforts  to  reform  our 
system  of  education,  I  would  like  to  focus  on 
two  issues  that  really  concern  me. 

The  first  is  the  fact  that  when  Bill  Clinton 
was  campaigning  for  the  Presidency,  he  made 
it  very  clear  that  he  supports  public  school 
choice,  as  the  majority  of  American  parents 
do.  However,  now  that  he  is  President,  he  has 
buckled  under  pressure  from  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  who  hypocritically  argue  that  allow- 
ing parents  to  choose  where  their  children  go 
to  school  will  harm  children.  As  a  result,  there 
are  no  provisions  for  school  choice,  public  or 
otherwise,  in  this  bill. 

How  can  allowing  families  to  exercise  their 
hght  to  select  an  education  which  best  suits 
their  needs  and  lifestyle  harm  children?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  NEA  is  more  concerned 
with  the  very  real  possibility  that  school  choice 
will  infringe  on  its  power  base  by  giving  par- 
ents a  greater  say  in  their  children's  edu- 
cation, rather  than  being  concerned  about  our 
children's  welfare. 

The  Armey  amendment  explicitly  lists  school 
choice  programs — entirely  designed  by  local 
communities  to  fit  into  their  individual  reform 
efforts — as  an  allowable  activity  and  estab- 
lishes a  minimum  earmark  of  25  percent  of 
funding  for  such  programs.  This  Is  not,  as  crit- 
ics have  claimed,  a  subsidy  for  pnvate  and  pa- 
rochial schools.  It  is  an  empowerment  of  par- 
ents— in  particular  low-income  parents  who  do 
not  have  the  funds,  and  therefore  the  option, 
to  choose  where  their  children  go  to  school 
like  wealthy  families  do. 
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The  second  issue  I  would  like  to  focus  on  is 
the  ever-growing  education  bureaucracy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Amencan  Legislative  Exchange 
Council's  recently  released  "Report  Card  on 
American  Education,"  while  the  number  of 
teachers  has  increased  17  percent,  the  num- 
ber of  nonteaching  staff — bureaucrats — has 
grown  40  percent,  more  than  twice  as  fast. 

This  IS  outrageous.  Children  do  not  need 
endless  numbers  of  counselors,  administra- 
tors, and  advisers — they  need  teachers, 
books,  and  up-to-date  matenals.  H.R.  1804, 
instead  of  streamlining  the  bureaucracy,  cre- 
ates three  new  panels — a  National  Education 
Goals  Panel,  a  National  Education  Standards 
and  Improvement  Council,  and  a  National 
Skills  Standards  Board.  These  will  cost  tax- 
payers S21  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  and 
such  sums  thereafter,  and  will  come  up  with 
reams  upon  reams  of  standards  and  rec- 
ommendations to  impose  from  above  on  local 
schools.  Whatever  happened  to  the  much- 
vaunted  reinventing  Government  p>lan? 

The  Armey  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
establishes  no  new  bureaucracies.  It  maintains 
the  current  private  board  established  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  the  Nation's  Governors,  rather 
than  creating  a  Federal  National  Education 
Goals  Panel — paid  for  by  taxpayers — to  chart 
the  Nation's  progress  toward  meeting  the  six 
educational  goals. 

The  focus  of  educational  reform  must  be  on 
the  chikl  in  the  classroom,  not  on  bureaucrats. 
I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  the  Armey  amendment. 
the  Parent  and  Student  Empowerment  Act. 
arxj  a  "no"  vote  on  H.R.  1804.  the  Bureaucrat 
and  Status  Quo  Enhancement  Act. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Boehner],  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Madam  Chairman, 
today,  we  stand  at  a  crossroads.  One 
road  is  the  status  quo  which  has 
brought  us  a  public  education  system 
ranking  near  the  bottom  in  every  cat- 
egory, providing  our  kids  with  an  envi- 
ronment filled  with  more  bullets  and 
condoms  than  books,  and  allowing  edu- 
cation bureaucrats  to  spend  more  and 
more  money  while  getting  less  and  less 
accomplished. 

The  other  road  is  one  that  offers  a 
change.  A  change  which  gives  the 
power  of  choice  to  parents  to  select  the 
best  schools  for  their  children.  A 
change  which  trusts  families  and  local 
communities  to  make  America's  edu- 
cation system  better. 

This  Nation  was  conceived  as  a  free 
and  democratic  society.  Yet,  the  Gov- 
ernment tells  parents  where  they  must 
send  their  child  to  school.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  that  school  is  failing, 
whether  that  school  is  unsafe  or  wheth- 
er that  school  is  falling  down,  their 
child  still  has  to  go  there,  simply  be- 
cause the  Government  says  so. 

The  only  group  that  can  escape  this 
Government  dictate  are  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  financial 
means  to  send  their  child  to  the  school 
of  their  choice.  I  think  it's  time  we 
change  this  inequity  and  give  all  par- 


ents these  same  rights — the  same 
rights  enjoyed  by  parents  such  as  Bill 
and  Hillary  Clinton— the  right  to  pick 
their  child's  school. 

I  have  heard  all  of  the  arguments 
against  school  choice  and  quite  frank- 
ly, I  do  not  buy  them.  This  debate  is 
about  one  issue — who  can  best  deter- 
mine what  is  right  for  their  child— is  it 
the  parent  or  is  it  the  Government? 

In  a  country  with  our  tradition  and 
our  constitution.  I  am  amazed  that 
there  are  so  many  national  government 
leaders  who  think  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  the  Government — that  they 
and  not  the  parents  of  America  know 
what  is  best  for  this  Nation's  children. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  submit  that 
these  leaders  are  at  odds  with  the 
American  people.  The  truth  is  that 
school  choice  will  become  reality 
whether  the  education  establishment 
and  their  proxies  in  this  body  want  it 
or  not.  The  American  people  are  going 
to  take  back  their  schools.  It  may  not 
be  today,  it  may  not  be  tomorrow,  but 
it  will  be  someday  soon. 

Why  do  I  have  this  optimism?  I  have 
this  optimism  because  the  school 
choice  movement  is  sweeping  this  Na- 
tion. Polls  are  showing  that  70  percent 
of  all  Americans  support  school  choice, 
including  86  percent  of  all  blacks,  84 
percent  of  all  Hispanics.  and  78  percent 
of  parents  with  children  in  school. 

And  earlier  this  year.  Jersey  City, 
NJ,  broke  a  75-year  tradition  and  elect- 
ed a  Republican  as  their  mayor.  Bret 
Schundler  was  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming two-to-one  margin  in  a  city 
where  60  percent  of  its  residents  do  not 
even  speak  English  in  the  home.  And 
what  was  the  issue  that  drove  these 
minority  and  immigrant  parents  to 
place  their  trust  in  a  white,  former 
Wall  Street  investment  banker?  It  was 
school  choice. 

It  is  in  part  because  of  this  wide- 
spread grassroots  movement  that  we 
are  offering  this  substitute.  We  call 
this  amendment  the  Parent  and  Stu- 
dent Empowerment  Act,  because  we  re- 
alize education  reform  cannot  happen 
without  parental  involvement,  and  par- 
ents cannot  be  truly  involved  unless 
they  are  empowered  to  choose  their 
child's  school. 

I  realize  there  is  always  risk  in 
change.  But  when  it  comes  to  this  Na- 
tion's education  system,  there  is  more 
risk  in  sticking  with  the  status  quo. 
This  is  why  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  amendment.  So,  in- 
stead of  empowering  the  education  es- 
tablishment, we  empower  families,  par- 
ents, and  local  communities  to  decide 
what  is  best  for  their  children. 

D  1720 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise.  Madam  Chairman,  in  vehement 
opposition  to  the  Armey  substitute  to 
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this  bill,  which  attempts  to  answer  the 
frustrations  and  the  agonies  of  people 
all  across  the  country. 

What  our  bill  does  is  attempt  to  try 
to  elaborate  to  these  school  systems 
and  to  parents  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned  about  the 
achievement  and  the  performance  of 
their  children  in  the  classroom.  We  do 
not  want  to  support  an  idea  that  says 
the  only  solution  for  the  parents  and 
for  the  children  is  to  get  out  of  these 
schools  because  they  have  lost  any  op-, 
portunity  of  improvement. 

The  committee  bill  is  an  assertion  to 
the  country  and  to  the  parents  that 
there  is  a  way  to  perfect  and  to  im- 
prove and  to  allow  our  children  to 
achieve  in  the  school  systems  and  in 
the  classrooms  that  they  currently  oc- 
cupy. 

Madam  Chairman,  what  value  is  it  to 
offer  some  of  our  children  the  oppor- 
tunity to  flee  out  of  these  schools  if  we 
make  no  provision  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  where  the  children 
are  retained  and  have  no  opportunity 
to  leave?  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  cruel 
and  backward  kind  of  approach  to  pub- 
lic education. 

Our  responsibility  as  a  Federal  legis- 
lative body  is  to  give  some  hop)e  and  di- 
rection, not  to  narrow  down  the  op- 
tions of  what  our  reform  is  going  to  en- 
able these  local  school  systems  to  do: 
narrow  it  into  four  categories,  narrow 
the  opportunities  of  expenditure,  nar- 
row the  opportunities  for  initiative  and 
reform. 

It  is  our  duty  to  say  to  the  school 
systems  across  this  country,  here  is  a 
license  to  experiment,  to  initiate  new 
ideeis,  to  do  the  things  that  are  impor- 
tant in  your  areas,  and  not  to  have 
Federal  mandates.  The  very  people  who 
offer  this  substitute  have  argued  day-in 
and  day-out  against  Federal  Govern- 
ment mandates,  and  yet  here  they  are 
today  with  a  substitute  that  does  ex- 
actly that. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  reject  the  Armey  substitute. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  nse  to  day  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  Armey  substitute  to  the  Goals 
2000:  Educate  Amenca  Act.  Much  of  the  de- 
bate today  has  centered  on  the  issue  of  fed- 
eral mandates  and  local  control.  Opponents  to 
Goals  2000  argue  that  the  committee  bill  limits 
local  control  of  our  education  system,  when  in 
tact  It  is  the  Armey  substitute  which  places 
mandates  and  restrictions  on  Goals  2000 
funds. 

The  Armey  substitute  limits  local  control  by 
limiting  school  reform  options  under  this  bill  to 
only  four  activities — ment  schools,  model 
schools,  school  choice  programs,  and  site- 
based  management.  Furthermore  the  Armey 
substitute  mandates  that  25  percent  of  the 
funds  received  at  the  local  level  be  used  for 
school  choice  programs. 

The  Armey  substitute  deprives  local  school 
districts  and  communities  the  flexibility  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  what  type  of  reforms 
would  best  address  their  needs.  And  it  re- 
quires school  districts  to  embrace  the  failed 
notion  of  school  choice  as  school  reform. 
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The  idea  of  school  choice  as  a  mandatory 
education  reform  is  a  dangerous  illusion  that 
diverts  public  attention  away  from  the  real 
measures  needed  to  Improve  quality  and  eq- 
uity in  the  public  education  system. 

The  illusion  is  a  no-cost,  no-benefil,  so- 
called  reform  which  sacrifices  our  children  who 
truly  need  the  benefits  of  substantive  edu- 
cation reform  in  our  public  school  system. 

Choice  forces  schools  to  accept  the  very 
tjest  students  who  can  help  boost  high-test 
scores  and  graduation  rates,  while  students  In 
the  abandoned  urban  and  rural  schools  are 
left  to  languish  as  the  quality  of  education  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate  because  of  neglect,  a  de- 
creasing student  population,  and  the  loss  of 
Federal  funding. 

Parents  do  not  want  to  send  their  children 
across  town  to  attend  a  quality  school,  they 
want  schools  in  their  own  neightx)rhoods  to 
achieve  that  same  quality.  School  choice  will 
only  serve  as  another  obstacle  to  achieving 
this  goal. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
school  choice  programs  result  in  overall  edu- 
cational achievement  or  improvement  of  the 
education  system. 

According  to  a  1992  Carnegie  Foundation 
study  less  than  2  percent  of  the  parents  in  the 
13  States  which  have  choice  programs  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

The  study  also  found  that  statewide  choice 
programs  tend  to  widen  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  districts;  they  are  expensive;  and 
that  at  best,  their  educational  impact  is  ambig- 
uous. None  of  the  13  States  with  some  type 
of  school  choice  program  has  demonstrated 
significant  gams  that  can  be  attributed  to  the 
new  option  of  school  choice. 

The  problem  with  our  education  system  is 
not  that  parents  do  not  have  a  choice,  the 
problem  is  that  inequities  in  our  education  sys- 
tem continue  to  exist — that  the  education  a 
student  receives  in  the  disadvantaged  areas  is 
not  equivalent  to  the  education  available  m  our 
affluent  suburbs.  School  choice  does  nothing 
to  solve  the  glaring  inequities  that  plague  our 
Nation's  public  schools;  it  will  only  exacerbate 
it. 

1  urge  my  colleague  to  reject  this  failed  no- 
tion of  school  choice  as  school  reform.  Reject 
the  Armey  substitute  and  let  our  local  school 
districts  implement  the  school  reform  options 
necessary  to  address  their  own  specific 
needs. 

Vote  "no"  on  mandated  school  choice  and 
"yes"  for  real  education  reform. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ballenger],  a 
member  of  the  committee,  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill,  and  a  gentleman  that  under- 
stands that  46  percent  of  American 
schoolteachers  send  their  children  to 
private  schools. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  have  joined  Mr.  ARMEY,  Mr.  BOEHNER, 
and  Mr.  Hoekstra  in  offering  this 
amendment  because  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  apply  the  principlag  of  eco- 
nomic competition,  proven  successful 
in  the  business  world,  to  education. 
Competition  in  schools  would  take  the 
form  of  school  choice.  Building  on  the 
best  school   and  forcing  the  worst  to 
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compete  or  no  longer  exist.  Why  keep 
failure  alive?  Only  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment keeps  failed  programs  alive. 

This  amendment  allows  school  choice 
as  one  of  the  reform  activities.  We  all 
know  that  wealthy  Americans  can  send 
their  children  to  the  best  schools  avail- 
able. The  poor  do  not  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. They  are  often  locked  into  the 
worst  and  weakest  schools,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  parents  long  for  the  abil- 
ity to  choose  which  school  their  chil- 
dren will  attend.  I  am  a  supporter  of 
choice  in  education,  because  I  believe 
parents  should  have  more  options  for 
educating  their  children.  The  imple- 
mentation of  school  choice  for  private, 
parochial,  and  public  schools  would  en- 
sure the  participation  of  parents  and 
establish  an  important  structure  of  ac- 
countability for  those  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds.  I  believe  strongly  that  em- 
powering parents  with  the  ability  to 
choose  the  school  their  children  will 
attend,  would  make  our  public  schools 
among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Instead  of  creating  new  layers  of  bu- 
reaucracy as  Goals  2000  does,  and  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  existing  es- 
tablishment namely  the  NEA,  this  sub- 
stitute establishes  a  State  reform 
panel  to  devise  the  State  reform  plan, 
and  a  local  reform  panel  to  devise  the 
local  reform  plan.  Who  can  better  de- 
cide. It  relies  on  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  those  people  who  confront 
the  State  and  local  education  problems 
first  hand  to  devise  workable  solutions. 
Instead  of  giving  the  power  to  reform 
to  a  nameless,  faceless  bureaucracy, 
this  substitute  places  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  quality  of  education  with 
local  elected  officials,  teachers,  and 
parents. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  high  time 
that  we  learn  from  our  past  mistakes 
and  diminish  the  role  of  an  ineffective 
bureaucracy.  It  is  time  to  allow  the 
people  who  work  in  the  local  edu- 
cational system  to  solve  their  own, 
unique  problems  and  devise  ways  to 
meet  their  needs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
truly  innovative,  and  long  overdue 
amendment. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gene  Green]. 

Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  op- 
position to  the  Armey  substitute,  be- 
cause I  have  exercised  my  right  to  a 
choice.  I  have  two  children  who  attend 
public  schools.  One  of  them  graduated 
and  actually  tested  out  of  some  college 
courses  because  I,  as  the  parent,  exer- 
cised the  right  to  that  choice  and  they 
attended  public  schools.  I  think  if  we 
adopted  this  amendment,  we  would 
also  go  back  to  the  time  when  we  used 
slates  and  quills  and  ink  instead  of 
books  and  computers. 

The  idea  behind  Goals  2000  is  based 
on  the  concept  that  our  Nation's  public 


schools  need  a  coherent  strategy  and 
clearly  defined  goals  in  order  to  imple- 
ment school  reform  plans.  Goals  2000  is 
designed  to  free  school  districts  from 
excessive  paperwork  and  redtape  which 
will  in  turn  free  resources  to  be  used 
for  classroom  instruction  and  encour- 
age educational  quality. 

Mr.  Armey's  substitute  would  shift  a 
portion  of  the  funds  for  this  bill  to  pri- 
vate schools.  The  bill  we  have  before  us 
is  designed  to  reform  our  public  school 
system  and  the  funds  contained  within 
this  bill  are  only  a  portion  of  what  we 
need  to  accomplish  this  goal.  Mr. 
Armey's  substitute  would  redirect 
funds  intended  for  public  schools  to 
privately  run  schools. 

Mr.  Armey  is  a  consistent  advocate 
for  free  markets  and  by  offering  this 
amendment  he  would  have  us  believe 
that  these  markets  can  produce  a  bet- 
ter education  system.  He  points  to  the 
successes  of  private  schools  but  he  fails 
to  tell  us  that  private  schools  can  se- 
lect which  students  they  educate. 

If  a  private  school  determines  that  a 
student  is  undesirable  it  simply  dis- 
misses that  student.  Public  schools 
must  provide  equal  access.  They  can- 
not deny  access  on  thei basis  of  race, 
sex,  religion,  or  financial  status.  Be- 
cause private  schools  have  the  advan- 
tage of  selection,  they  have  less  dis- 
cipline problems,  smaller  classes,  and 
more  involved  parents.  Mr.  Armey 
would  have  us  believe  that  this  system 
can  be  duplicated  only  if  we  provide 
public  funds  to  private  schools. 

The  end  result  of  this  substitute 
would  be  the  erosion  of  much  needed 
public  funds  for  education.  Private 
schools  today  are  doing  their  jobs  just 
fine  as,  Mr.  Armey  points  out,  and  do 
not  need  public  funds  to  continue.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  and  in  favor  of  reforming 
our  public  school  system. 

D  1730 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  career  teacher  and  fa- 
ther of  10,  I  rise  in  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  Armey  substitute  which 
puts  the  emphasis  on  bottom-up  reform 
and  measurable  results,  not  on  in- 
creased spending. 

This  substitute  strengthens  local  and 
parental  control  of  education.  This 
substitute  permits  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  design  and  implement 
their  own  programs  without  Federal 
control.  This  substitute  codifies  the  6 
national  education  goals  agreed  to  by 
the  50  Governors  in  1989. 

This  substitute  prohibits  use  of  funds 
for  any  outcome  measure  that  includes 
effective  skills  such  as  values  and  be- 
liefs. This  is  the  right  prescription  for 
our  schools,  and  it  is  precisely  what 
the  vast  majority  of  our  parents  want. 

It  is  said  that  the  two  biggest  lies  in 
America    are    "the    check    is    in    the 
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mail,"  and  "I  am  from  the  government 
and  I  am  here  to  help  you." 

When  the  Federal  Department  of 
Education  says  they  are  going  to  con- 
trol more  and  improve  a  child's  edu- 
cation, do  not  believe  it.  Support  the 
Armey  substitute. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  WOOLSEY]. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Armey  substitute  to  Goals  2000  elimi- 
nates coordinated  services  as  part  of 
education  reform;  which  is  a  mistake. 
States  and  schools  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  address  the  whole  child. 
Of  course,  if  we  want  world-class 
schools  we  must  have  top-notch  teach- 
ers, teaching  a  high-level  curriculum. 
But  there  is  one  other  thing  we  must 
have — students  who  are  ready  to  learn. 
Children  who  are  hungry,  who  are 
abused,  who  are  sick,  who  are  spending 
their  mornings,  before  school,  and 
their  afternoons,  after  school,  alone 
and  often  times  frightened  cannot 
learn  from  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  qualified  teacher.  And.  Mr.  Chair- 
mam,  teachers  who  are  spending  most 
of  their  time  in  the  classroom,  trying 
to  take  care  of  the  problems  their  stu- 
dents bring  to  school  cannot  teach, 
even  with  the  best  curriculum. 

Goals  2000  encourages  schools  to  co- 
ordinate with  already  existing  commu- 
nity health  and  social  service  programs 
to  address  the  needs  of  the  whole  child. 
Coordinated  services  allows  for  schools 
to  be  schools,  teachers  to  teach,  and. 
most  important,  students  to  learn. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  Armey  substitute. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Franks). 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  try  to  improve 
a  system  in  need  of  help  via  old-fash- 
ioned competition,  or  do  we  allow 
much  of  the  same  to  continue?  We  need 
school  choice. 

For  those  who  fear  a  two-tier  edu- 
cational system,  I  ask  them  simply, 
what  do  we  have  today? 

We  have  public  schools  and  private 
schools.  Some  say  we  have  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots.  However,  I  am  not 
going  to  say  that  private  schools  are 
better  than  public  schools,  because 
such  a  generalization  would  be  wrong 

I  do  say,  however,  that  the  spirit  of 
competition  should  prevail.  It  hais 
helped  to  make  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities some  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
Why  can  it  not  be  used  on  the  grade 
and  secondary  school  levels? 

The  competition  between  public  and 
private  schools  must  be  made  as  far  as 
possible.  For  example,  public  schools 
have  to  admit  all  students,  and  private 
schools  can  be  selective.  But  that  me- 
chanical problem,   logistics  and  other 


problems  could  be  addressed  ais  long  as 
we  agree  to  the  basic  principle  that  all 
parents  and  children  should  be  able  to 
exercise  their  right  of  school  choice. 

The  irony  concerning  this  measure  is 
that  those  individuals  who  rationalize 
their  personal  right  of  school  choice 
will  not  support  school  choice  for  oth- 
ers. In  other  words,  "It's  good  for  me 
but  not  for  you   "  Why? 

I  can  only  surmise  that  they  like  our 
current  direction.  After  all,  their  chil- 
dren may  live  in  an  affluent  area  where 
they  are  satisfied  with  their  neighbor- 
hood schools,  or  they  may  have  the 
money  to  send  their  children  to  a  pri- 
vate school.  Or  they  may  reside  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

But  what  about  the  poor  or  middle- 
class  youngster  whose  parents  would 
yearn  for  the  same  educational  excel- 
lence for  their  children.  Can  they  have 
the  same  right,  or  should  I  say  privi- 
lege? 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Black 
Caucus  and  the  Hispanic  Caucus  that 
polls  have  reported  that  86  percent  of 
African-Americans  and  84  percent  of 
Hispanic-Americans  support  school 
choice. 

I  challenge  and  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  represent  their  views  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Unsoeld). 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  Jn  strong  support  of  Goals  2000 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no" 
on  the  Armey  substitute,  the  so-called 
Parent  and  Student  Empowerment  Act. 
The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
seem  to  believe  they  are  promoting 
education  reform  efforts.  In  reality, 
these  reform  efforts  are  but  a  rehash  of 
old  ideas  that  haven't  worked,  and 
won't  work. 

Specifically,  this  substitute  would 
mandate  the  use  of  Federal  funding  for 
school  choice  programs.  That's  edu- 
cational reform?  By  diverting  tax  dol- 
lars from  our  already  underfunded  pub- 
lic schools  to  private  schools,  we  fur- 
ther hamper  the  choices  of  students 
who  need  our  help  most.  Private 
schools  have  the  choice  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  students.  This  could  leave  our 
public  schools  disportionately  popu- 
lated by  students  having  educational 
or  behavioral  problems,  or  those  com- 
ing from  dysfunctional  families.  These 
students  would  then  be  forced  to  at- 
tend schools  receiving  even  lower  lev- 
els of  funding.  That  isn't  my  idea  of 
school  reform. 

Federal  funding  of  private  schools 
also  threatens  to  weaken  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  church  and  state. 
We  all  know  the  Government  has  no 
control  over  the  content  of  the  curricu- 
lum in  private  school  courses.  But  who 
is  to  say  that  private  schools  will  not 
want  to  use  public  money  to  promote 
their  own  agenda  and  their  own  values? 
The    hypocrisy    is    that    opponents    of 
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Goals  2000  claim  that  legislation  would 
teach  values  in  our  public  schools,  but 
they  seem  to  want  to  teach  values  in 
our  private  schools  while  using  public 
money. 

In  short,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  promotes  true,  com- 
prehensive school  reform.  Vote  "no"  on 
the  Armey  substitute. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Grams). 

D  1740 
Mr.  GRAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Armey  amendment. 

Today,  we  have  a  clear  choice:  We 
can  support  a  bill  which  does  the  same 
old  thing  of  removing  control  further 
and  further  from  parents  and  putting  it 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernment, or  we  can  support  the  Armey 
amendment,  which  truly  begins  to  re- 
form our  education  system  by  putting 
control  back  into  the  hands  of  parents 
through  school  choice. 

We  can  choose  to  continue  dumping 
our  children  into  a  pool  of  common  de- 
nominator cultural  elitism,  or  we  can 
begin  to  bring  real  diversity  and  excel- 
lence to  our  education  system. 

And  finally,  we  can  choose  between 
perpetuating  the  current  trend  toward 
political  correctness  in  education, 
through  more  government  controls  and 
mandates  or  we  can  begin  to  give  par- 
ents the  real  choice  of  educating  their 
children  in  a  way  that  develops  the 
strong  character  traits  and  values  they 
see  best. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  parent  and  grand- 
parent, I  believe  strongly  that  no  gov- 
ernment body,  agency,  or  board  can 
ever  know  more  or  care  more  about  our 
kids  than  their  parents  do.  It  is  that 
simple,  and  it  is  that  important. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Armey  amendment.  It  is  the  first  step 
in  doing  things  right  for  kids. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  effort  to  address 
the  increasing  social,  developmental, 
and  educational  problems  affecting  our 
Nation's  youth,  I  am  joining  with  my 
colleagues,  Congresswoman  Lynn 
WOOLSEY  and  Congresswoman  Nita 
LowEY,  in  expressing  my  support  for 
coordinated  school  services,  which  are 
not  included  in  the  Armey  substitute. 

One  out  of  five  children  entering 
school  last  year  were  living  at  the  pov- 
erty level.  At  least  half  a  million  of 
these  incoming  children  were  born  to 
teenage  mothers.  Many  were  exposed 
to  drugs  and  the  HIV  virus,  adding  to 
the  already  attendant  risk  affecting 
the  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  these  children.  Child  and  alco- 
hol abuse,  fragmentation  of  the  family, 
and  violence  also  contribute  to  the  un- 
precedented challenges  that  face  our 
schoolchildren. 
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It  is  essential  that  schools  in  con- 
junction with  social  service  agencies 
help  to  combat  these  problems.  We 
must  recognize  that  in  order  to  assist 
children  to  succeed  in  an  academic  cli- 
mate, we  must  meet  the  needs  of  the 
whole  child. 

In  my  Montgomery  County,  MD, 
school  district,  integrated  services  are 
already  in  place.  These  coordinated 
services  bring  together  teachers,  social 
workers,  health  care  givers,  and  other 
professionals  to  address  the  needs  of 
at-risk  students.  Emphasizing  preven- 
tion and  early  intervention  through  in- 
tegrated services,  professionals  from 
the  schools  and  social  service  agencies 
have  been  able  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  abuse  that  leads  to  aca- 
demic failure.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  Montgomery  County  school  system 
ranks  fifth  in  the  Nation,  and  their 
success  with  integrated  services  should 
be  duplicated  nationwide.  Providing 
coordinated  services  will  help  the 
classroom  teacher,  reduce  the  dropout 
rate,  and  raise  the  standards  of  edu- 
cational excellence  necessary  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  21st  century. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  BECERRA). 

Mr.  BECERRA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too, 
rise  to  oppose  the  so-called  Armey 
amendment,  because  although  it  is 
filled  with  language  that  talks  about 
giving  local  government  control  over 
its  schools  and  getting  rid  of  Federal 
mandates,  while  it  does  that,  it  talks, 
toward  the  very  back  of  the  legislation, 
tucked  away,  about  requiring,  not  let- 
ting local  governments  decide,  not  let- 
ting the  school  districts  decide,  but  re- 
quiring that  25  percent  of  all  the  mon- 
eys be  spent  on  school  choice  pro- 
grams. That,  to  me,  is  not  choice,  that 
is  mandated  choice.  That  is  coming 
down  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Worse  than  that,  if  we  take  a  closer 
look,  there  is  another  provision  that 
says  not  only  do  we  mandate  that  there 
be  choice,  but  we  also  require  taxpayer 
dollars  to  be  used  to  provide  these  pri- 
vate schools,  these  choice  schools,  with 
the  information  that  we  develop 
through  the  public  schools;  in  essence, 
welfare  for  these  private  schools  to 
take  advantage  of  the  work  done 
through  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  Los 
Angeles,  I  just  want  to  respond  to  one 
of  my  colleagues  who  said  that  Los  An- 
geles' mayor  was  elected  on  school 
choice  on  the  voucher  issue.  Not  true 
at  all.  If  we  take  a  closer  look,  we  will 
find  that  all  the  requirements  under 
school  choice  would  destroy  our  public 
schools  and  not  require  any  choice  for 
parents,  but  for  the  schools  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Inglis). 

Mr.  INGLIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 


the  Armey  substitute  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exciting  innovation  in  edu- 
cation. If  we  want  to  look  at  what  we 
can  choose  between,  we  can  either 
choose  this  exciting  innovation  of  edu- 
cational choice,  or  we  can  keep  on  with 
the  same  old-same  old. 

The  same  old-same  old  in  South 
Carolina  has  rendered  very  poor  re- 
sults. In  1972  we  spent  $799  per  pupil  in 
South  Carolina.  In  1982.  that  was  in- 
creased to  $2,200  per  pupil.  In  1992.  it 
was  increased  to  $4,600  per  pupil.  Mean- 
while, our  average  SAT  scores  declined. 
In  fact,  in  1992  we  had  the  lowest  SAT 
scores  in  the  country.  In  fact,  we  were 
51.  I  assume  the  District  of  Columbia 
beat  us  out. 

That  means  that  the  same  old-same 
old  approach  did  not  yield  good  results. 
The  opportunity  is  now  to  provide  par- 
ents with  a  stake  in  the  education  of 
their  children  by  allowing  them  the 
right  to  choose  the  school  their  chil- 
dren should  attend. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Hastings).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  KiLDEE)  has  3V2  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  has  71/2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  1  minute  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cox]. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  from  California, 
where  the  teachers'  unions  are  spend- 
ing about  $14  million  to  defeat  a  school 
choice  initiative.  The  Armey  sub- 
stitute would  earmark  25  percent  of  the 
Federal  funds  to  local  governments,  to 
local  communities,  for  school  choice. 
That  could  just  be  public  school  choice, 
or  it  could  be  private  school  choice  as 
well.  It  is  a  very  modest  reform  pro- 
posal. Yet.  the  teachers'  unions  and 
their  reflexive  supporters  here  in  the 
Congress  are  opposing  it. 

In  California,  our  fourth  graders  just 
tied  with  students  in  Mississippi  for 
the  lowest  reading  scores  in  the  coun- 
try. Yet  we  are  spending  more  in  Cali- 
fornia now  than  ever  before  on  public 
education.  We  have  doubled  spending 
every  20  years  since  1945. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  more  non- 
teachers  than  teachers,  we  are  so 
bureaucratized  in  the  system.  The  fact 
is,  it  does  not  work.  The  teachers' 
unions  do  not  care.  They  are  support- 
ing the  status  quo.  What  Forbes  maga- 
zine calls  the  NEA's  Brezhnev  doctrine, 
socialism  in  the  form  of  a  Government 
monopoly,  can  never  be  rolled  back. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
students  and  parents  and  for  choice, 
the  Armey  initiative,  not  for  the  teach- 
ers unions. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  minority  whip,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich). 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  speak  strongly 
in  support  of  the  Armey  substitute.  A 
decade  ago  we  had  the  report  called  "A 
Nation  at  Risk."  "A  Nation  at  Risk" 
warned  us  we  were  not  educating  our 
children,  that  we  were  not  keeping  up 
with  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans 
and  others,  and  that,  in  particular,  in 
the  inner  cities  we  were  cheating  the 
poorest  children  in  America. 

Then  the  Chicago  Tribune  wrote  a 
devastating  six-part  series.  They  as- 
signed a  team  of  reporters  to  actually 
go  into  the  schools  and  spend  an  entire 
year  studying  one  school.  What  they 
reported  about  the  tenure  policy,  about 
the  unionized  work  rules,  about  the 
regulations  was  so  horrifying  that  from 
that  point  on  I  concluded  that  only  by 
having  some  options  for  real  change 
would  we  have  a  chance. 

Inner-city  schools  today  are  cheating 
the  poor  children  of  America.  They  are 
perpetuating  the  poverty.  They  are 
trapping  the  poor.  They  particularly 
trap  black  and  Hispanic  children  in 
poverty.  Yet  what  is  done  about  it?  We 
have  more  reports,  more  regulations. 

It  was  so  bad  in  Jersey  City  that  the 
State  government  had  to  take  the 
schools  away  from  the  local  school 
board  because  they  were  using  the 
money  that  should  go  to  children  to 
pay  for  political  patronage. 

It  is  a  disaster  in  our  inner  cities.  It 
is  so  bad  in  Washington,  DC,  that  the 
two  best-paid  families  in  public  hous- 
ing both  refuse  to  send  their  children 
to  public  schools.  The  two  best-paid 
families  in  public  housing  both  send 
their  children  to  private  schools.  They 
make  a  choice.  But  then,  they  support 
a  monopoly  of  poverty,  of  failure,  of  il- 
literacy, and  of  ignorance  for  the  poor- 
est children  in  America  who  are  largely 
black  and  Hispanic. 

The  Armey  amendment,  and  I  went 
back  and  double-checked,  it  does  not 
require  school  choice.  What  it  does  is 
create  the  option  for  the  local  commu- 
nity to  decide  that  parents  are  better 
than  bureaucrats,  that  students  are 
more  important  than  teachers'  unions, 
that  learning  is  more  important  than 
regulation  if  the  local  community 
wants  to  voluntarily  make  that  deci- 
sion. 

What  we  are  faced  with  is  very  sim- 
ple. Bret  Schundler,  the  mayor  of  Jer- 
sey City,  a  great  reform  leader,  said 
flatly  they  spend  $9,000  per  child 
through  the  politicians  absorbed  by  pa- 
tronage, and  they  cheat  the  children  of 
Jersey  City.  He  wants  to  show  the  par- 
ents of  Jersey  City  they  have  a  choice. 

D  1750 

Polly  Williams,  former  welfare  moth- 
er and  State  legislator,  Jesse  Jackson's 
State  campaign  coordinator  in  Wiscon- 
sin, says  flatly  they  are  cheated  in  Wis- 
consin by  the  teachers  union  and  the 
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bureaut-:acies.  She  simply  wants  the 
parents,  black  parents  to  have  a  chance 
to  choose. 

And  all  we  are  saying  is  can  you  not 
find  it  in  your  heart  to  say  yes.  If  a 
local  community  on  its  own.  volun- 
tarily wants  to  choose,  let  them  try 
the  experiment.  Is  it  not  worthwhile  in 
this  degradation,  and  destruction,  this 
illiteracy  and  ignorance  to  give  these 
children  a  little  bit  of  a  chance?  Do 
they  not  deserve  some  of  the  chance 
that  the  President  and  Vice  President 
have  taken? 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  "yes"  on  the 
Armey  substitute. 

Mr.  KLLDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  LowEY). 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  important  today  that  we  stop  pla- 
cating the  forces  of  disinformation  and 
in  fact  real  school  reform  and  defeat 
the  Armey  amendment.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1804  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Armey  substitute  because  for  the 
first  time  in  our  Nation's  history  this 
bill  gives  the  Federal  Government  a 
leading  role  in  education  policy. 

The  opponents  of  H.R.  1804  are  offer- 
ing an  alternative  that  would  take 
America  backward.  It  sounds  good.  You 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  change.  But 
what  we  really  have  to  do  is  enact  leg- 
islation that  will  bring  change  to  all  of 
our  children,  not  just  a  few  of  our  chil- 
dren, but  to  all  of  our  children.  We  can- 
not leave  segments  of  our  population 
behind  by  failing  to  ensure  that  they 
arrive  in  school  ready  to  learn. 

In  addition  to  establishing  voluntary 
skill  and  opportunity  to  learn  stand- 
ards, as  are  in  this  bill,  the  coordina- 
tion of  services,  making  sure  that  kids 
are  ready  to  learn  when  they  get  to 
school,  such  as  substance  abuse  preven- 
tion, child  abuse  services,  juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention,  immunization, 
health  education,  to  name  a  few.  are 
critical  to  ensuring  that  our  invest- 
ments in  education  are  not  under- 
mined. 

By  coordinating  these  services  we 
can  truly  fill  the  gaps  that  are  going 
unmet  and  eliminate  duplication, 
thereby  saving  taxpayer  dollars. 

Oh.  yes,  the  proponents  of  the  Armey 
substitute  will  trot  out  the  same  old 
arguments  against  coordinated  serv- 
ices. They  say  that  linking  schools 
with  important  social  services  will 
somehow  force  schools  to  offer  services 
that  undermine  traditional  values. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Nothing  in  this  bill  is  manda- 
tory. 

The  goal  of  coordination  is  to  enable 
local  schools  to  concentrate  on  the 
business  of  teaching  by  ensuring  that 
students  are  able  to  focus  on  academ- 
ics. The  aim  is  to  avoid  duplication  of 
services  provided  in  the  community. 

I  hope  we  all  support  this  bill,  which 
will  bring  about  real  change  in  our  edu- 
cational system. 


Mr  ARMEY  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire,  am  I  correct  in  understanding 
that  the  committee  and  the  majority 
have  the  right  to  close  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hastings).  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr  ARMEY.  And  the  minority  is  not 
to  be  given  that  privilege? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  stress  that  my 
amendment  does  not  contain  vouchers. 
It  does  not  dictate  what  form  school 
choice  is  to  take.  Local  communities 
have  total  control  under  my  bill  to  de- 
cide what  form  choice  will  take,  should 
they  elect  a  choice  option. 

Vouchers  are  only  one  of  many  forms 
of  choice,  including  tax  credits,  charter 
schools,  magnet  schools,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it  clear. 
I  promise  Members  that  I  would  never 
do  anything  that  would  harm  the  chil- 
dren in  private  religious  schools  or 
public  schools.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rep- 
resent the  children  with  this  measure. 

This  is  what  the  question  boils  down 
to;  Who  represents  the  children? 

Mr.  Chairman.  Al  Shanker.  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, one  of  the  two  largest  Washington- 
based  unions  that  oppose  this  bill,  does 
not  represent  the  children.  Mr.  Shank- 
er says.  "When  schoolchildren  start 
paying  dues,  that's  when  I'll  start  rep- 
resenting the  interests  of  school- 
children "  So  much  for  hypocrisy.  Mr. 
Chairman 

The  kids  matter.  The  kids  count. 
That  is  why  we  have  schools,  not  for 
union  goons  in  Washington.  DC.  to  get 
fat  off  of. 

What  are  we  doing  here.  Mr.  Chair- 
man? How  ironic  are  the  arguments 
that  are  presented  in  defense  of  the 
monopoly  control  of  our  schools  by 
their  lackeys  here  in  Congress. 

We  had  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii say  that  she  worries  about  the 
kids  left  in  the  public  schools.  If  some 
parents  exercise  the  school  choice  to  go 
to  private  schools,  the  other  children 
will  be  left  in  the  rotten,  no  good,  ill- 
served,  monopoly-controlled  public 
schools.  But  she  misses  the  point.  The 
first,  best  beneficiary  of  school  choice 
and  the  competition  it  brings  is  the 
children  in  the  public  schools.  School 
choice  is  not  about  competition  be- 
tween public  schools  and  private 
schools.  It  is  first  about  public  schools 
and  public  school  choice  rewards  excel- 
lence, and  in  those  particular  terms 
differentiates  between  dedicated  teach- 
ers and  those  who  are  not.  rewards 
dedicated,  effective  efforts  in  the  best 
interests  of  children,  and  punishes  that 
which  is  not. 

We  had  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Green]  who  says  because  he  could 
afford  to  choose,  and  he  chose  to  leave 
his  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
suburban   Houston,    the   poor   folks   in 


downtown  Houston  who  do  not  have  a 
right  to  choose  should  not  have  a 
choice,  not  even  to  send  their  kids  to 
the  suburban  schools  of  Houston.  They 
should  keep  their  kids  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  monopoly  interests  that 
do  not  care  about  the  kids. 

This  is  a  simple  matter,  very  simple 
matter.  Do  you  care  about  union  mo- 
nopoly control  over  the  lives  and  the 
future  of  the  children  of  America  more 
than  you  care  about  the  rights  of  par- 
ents to  do  what  is  best  for  their  chil- 
dren and  the  ability  of  children  to  real- 
ly, in  fact,  learn  their  ABC's  instead  of 
how  to  put  a  condom  on  a  banana?  Give 
me  a  break. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  clarify  one 
thing  so  that  we  have  the  record 
straight,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]  announced  in  his  talk 
that  there  "was  no  requirement  that 
any  money  be  used  for  choice.  What- 
ever your  pKJsition  may  be  on  choice, 
let  us  have  the  record  straight.  On  page 
25.  lines  11  through  13.  it  says:  "Not 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  amounts 
made  available  to  local  education 
agencies  under  this  title  shall  be  used 
for  choice  programs."  not  less  than  25 
percent.  So  whatever  your  opinion  may 
be.  I  would  suggest  Members  go  back 
and  read  the  bill. 

Let  me  just  say  this:  The  Armey 
amendment  does  not  call  for  the  high 
educational  standards  as  proposed  both 
by  President  Bush  and  President  Clin- 
ton. Those  standards  in  this  bill  were 
agreed  upon  both  by  the  last  two  Presi- 
dents. And  the  Armey  amendment  does 
not  call  for  the  development  of  high  job 
skill  standards  as  proposed  by  both 
President  Bush  and  President  Clinton. 
And  the  Armey  substitute  forbids  any 
coordination  of  health  and  special  serv- 
ices with  school  programs,  even  if  a 
school  district  wishes  to  do  so. 

What  we  have  before  us  in  H.R.  1804  is 
really  a  bipartisan  bill,  the  result  of 
many,  many  years  of  negotiations  and 
of  work  and  of  compromise.  I  empha- 
size that,  work  and  compromise,  and 
some  sweat  and  some  argument.  And  I 
think  we  have  a  bill  here  that  meets 
the  test  that  will  address  the  needs  of 
education  in  this  country  as  far  as  the 
Federal  concern  for  education  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  ARME'Y]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  130,  noes  300, 
not  voting  8,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  494] 

AYES-^130 

Allard 

Goss 

Moorhead 

Archer 

Grams 

Nussle 

Armey 

Greenwood 

Oxley 

Bacbus  (AL)              Hall  ITX) 

Packard 

Baker  (CA) 

Hancock 

Paxon 

Baker  (LA) 

Hansen 

Pombo 

Ballencer 

Hasten 

Port  man 

Bartlett 

Heney 

Pryce  (OH) 

Barton 

Herger 

Quillen 

Bateman 

Hoekstra 

Quinn 

Bliley 

Hoke 

Ravenel 

Boehner 

Huffinglon 

Ridge 

Bonilla 

Hunter 

Roberts 

Bunnlns 

Hutchmson 

Rohrabacher 

Burton 

Hyde 

Ros-Lebtinen 

Buyer 

Inglis 

Roth 

Callahan 

Inhofe 

Royce 

Calvert 

Istook 

Schaefer 

Camp 

Johnson  (CT) 

Schiff 

Canady 

Johnson.  Sam 

Sensenbrenner 

Coble 

Kasich 

Shaw 

Collins  (GAl             Kim 

Shays 

Combest 

King 

Shuster 

Cox 

Kingston 

Skeen 

Crane 

KnoUenberg 

Smith  (MI) 

Crapo 

Kolbe 

Smith  (OR) 

Cunningham             Kyi 

Smith  (TX) 

DeLay 

Lazio 

Solomon 

Dla2-Balart 

Levy 

Spence 

Dickey 

Lewis  (CA) 

Stearns 

Doolittle 

Lewis  (FL) 

Stump 

Dornan 

Lightfoot 

Sundquist 

Dreier 

Linder 

Talent 

Duncan 

Livingston 

Taylor  (NO 

Dunn 

Manzullo 

Vucanovich 

Emerson 

McCandless 

Walker 

Everett 

McCollum 

Walsh 

Ewing 

McCrery 

Weldon 

Fields  iTXl 

Mclnnis 

Wolf 

Fowler 

McKeon 

Young (FL) 

Franks  (CT)             McMillan 

Zeliff 

Gallegly 

Mica 

Zimmer 

Gingrich 

Michel 

Goodlatte 

Miller  (FL) 
NOES— 300 

Abercrombie            Collins  iMIi 

Furse 

Andrews  (ME)          Condit 

Gallo 

Andrews  (NJ)           Conyers 

Gejdenson 

Andrews  (TX)           Cooper 

Gekas 

Applegate 

Coppersmith 

Gephardt 

Bacchus  (FL)           Costello 

Geren 

Baesler 

Coyne 

Gibbons 

Barca 

Cramer 

Gilchrest 

Barcia 

Danner 

GiUmor 

Barlow 

Darden 

Gilman 

Barrett  (NE)             de  la  Garza 

Glu:kman 

Barrett  (WD             de  Lugo  (VI) 

Gonzalez 

Becerra 

Deal 

Goodling 

Beilenson 

DeFazio 

Gordon 

Bentley 

DeLauro 

Grandy 

Bereuter 

Dellums 

Green 

Berman 

Derrick 

Gunderson 

Bevill 

Deutsch 

Gutierrez 

Bilbray 

Dicks 

Hall  (OH) 

Bilirakis 

Dingell 

Hamburg 

Bishop 

Dixon 

Hamilton 

Blackwell 

Dooley 

Harman 

Blute 

Durbin 

Hastings 

Boehlert 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hayes 

Bonior 

Edwards  (TX) 

Hefner 

Boucher 

Engel 

Hilliard 

Brewster 

English  (AZ) 

Hinchey 

Brooks 

English  (OK) 

Hoagland 

Browder 

Eshoo 

Hobson 

Brown  (CA 

Evans 

Hochbrueckner 

Brown  ( FL 

Faleomavaega 

Holden 

Brown  (OH 

(AS) 

Horn 

Bryant 

Farr 

Houghton 

Byrne 

Fawell 

Hoyer 

Cantwell 

Fazio 

Hughes 

Cardin 

Fields  (LA) 

Hutto 

Can- 

Filner 

Inslee 

Castle 

Fingerhut 

Jacobs 

Chapman 

Fish 

Jefferson 

Clay 

Flake 

Johnson  (GA) 

Clayton 

Foglletta 

Johnson  (SD) 

Clement 

Ford  (MI) 

Johnson.  E  B. 

Clinger 

Ford  (TN) 

Johnston 

Clybum 

Frank  (MA) 

Kanjorski 

Coleman 

Franks  (NJ) 

Kaptur 

Collins  (IL 

Frost 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Myers 

Shepherd 

Kildee 

Nadler 

Sisisky 

Kleczka 

Natcher 

Skaggs 

Klein 

Neal  (MA) 

Slattery 

Klink 

Norton  (DC) 

Slaughter 

Klug 

Oberstar 

Smith  (LA) 

Kopetski 

Obey 

Smith  (NJ) 

Kreidler 

Olver 

Snowe 

LaFalce 

Ortiz 

Spratt 

Lambert 

Orton 

Stark 

Lancaster 

Owens 

Stenholm 

Lantos 

Pallone 

Stokes 

LaRocco 

Parker 

Strickland 

Laughlin 

Pastor 

Studds 

Leach 

Payne (NJ) 

Stupak 

Lehman 

Payne  (VA) 

Swett 

Levin 

Pelosi 

Swift 

Lewis  (GA) 

Penny 

Synar 

Lipinski 

Peterson  (FL) 

Tanner 

Lloyd 

Peterson  (MN) 

Tauzin 

Long 

Petri 

Taylor  (MS) 

Lowey 

Pickett 

Tejeda 

Machtley 

Pickle 

Thomas  (CA) 

Maloney 

Pomeroy 

Thomas  (WY) 

Mann 

Porter 

Thompson 

Man  ton 

Poshard 

Thornton 

Margolies- 

Price  (NO 

Thurman 

Mezvinsky 

Rahall 

Torkildsen 

Markey 

Rams  tad 

Torres 

Martinez 

Range  1 

Torricelli 

Matsui 

Reed 

Towns 

Mazzoli 

Regula 

Traficant 

McCloskey 

Reynolds 

Tucker 

McCurdy 

Richardson 

Unsoeld 

McDermott 

Roemer 

Upton 

McHale 

Rogers 

Valentine 

McHugh 

Rose 

Velazquez 

McKinney 

Rostenkowski 

Vento 

McNulty 

Roukema 

Visclosky 

Meehan 

Rowland 

Volkmer 

Meek 

Roybal-AUard 

Washington 

Menendez 

Rush 

Waters 

Meyers 

Sabo 

Watt 

Mfume 

Sanders 

Waxman 

Miller  (CA) 

Sangmelster 

Wheat 

Mineta 

Santorum 

Whitten 

Minge 

Sarpalius 

Williams 

Mink 

Sawyer 

Wilson 

Moakley 

Sax  ton 

Wise 

Molinari 

Schenk 

Woolsey 

Mollohan 

Schroeder 

Wyden 

Montgomery 

Schumer 

Wynn 

Moran 

Scott 

Yates 

Morella 

Serrano 

Young  (AK) 

Murphy 

Sharp 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Ackerman 

Neal  (NO 

Underwood  (GU) 

Borski 

Romero-Barcelo 

McDade 

(PR) 

Murtha 

Skelton 

D  1820 

Messrs.  KOPETSKI.  McCLOSKEY. 
VENTO,  PORTER,  YOUNG  of  Alaska, 
and  DARDEN  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  LEWIS  of  California.  FIELDS 
of  Texas,  and  HALL  of  Texas  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DURBiN)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Clayton,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  1804)  to  improve  learning 


and  teaching  by  providing  a  national 
framework  for  education  reform;  to 
promote  the  research,  consensus  build- 
ing, and  systemic  changes  needed  to 
ensure  equitable  educational  opportu- 
nities and  high  levels  of  educational 
achievement  for  all  American  students; 
to  provide  a  framework  for  reauthor- 
ization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development 
and  adoption  of  a  voluntary  national 
system  of  skill  standards  and  certifi- 
cations, and  for  the  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  274,  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  LINDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  G(X)DLING]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  report  the 
amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Page  75.  after  line  21.  insert 
the  following  (and  redesignate  the  subse- 
quent subsections  accordingly): 

(m)    PROHIBITION    ON    FEDERAL    MANDATES. 

DIRECTION.  AND  Co.NTROL.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  mandate,  direct,  or  control  a  State,  local 
educational  agency,  or  school's  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  or  allocation  of 
State  and  local  resources. 

Mr.  LINDER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  LINDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered, 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  424,  noes  0, 
not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  495] 
AYES— 424 


Abercrombie 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Barlow 

Allard 

Bachus  (AL) 

Barrett  (NE) 

Andrews  (ME) 

Baesler 

Barrett  (Wl) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Baker  (CA) 

Bartlett 

Andrews  (TX) 

Baker (LA) 

Barton 

Applegate 

Ballenger 

Bateman 

Archer 

Barca 

Becerra 

Armey 

Barcia 

Beilenson 
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Bentiey 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbrmy 

Billraku 

Bisbop 

Blackwell 

Bllley 

Blute 

Boehlen 

Boehnar 

BoniUa 

Bonior 

Boucher 

Brews  t«r 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  iCA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryuit 

BunninK 

Burton 

Buyer 

Byrne 

Callalun 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Caotwell 

Cardin 

Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clin«er 
Clybum 
Coble 
Coleman 
Collins  iGAi 
Collins  iILi 
Collins  (MI) 
Combeat 
Condit 
Conyer» 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Cox 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Crane 
Crapo 

Cunningham 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Diaz-Balart 
Dickey 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Doolittle 
Doman 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Durbln 
Edwards  iCA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Emeraon 
Engel 

English  (AZ) 
English  (OK) 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Everett 
Ewing 
Farr 
Fawell 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Fields  (TX)     . 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
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Fish 

Flake 

Foglletu 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Cejdenson 

Cekaa 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

GiUmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Cordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  <OH> 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hasten 

Hastings 

Hayes 

HeHey 

Hefner 

Hersrer 

Hilhard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hufnngton 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E  B 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopeuki 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 


Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

LewU  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandleas 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugb 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinan 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
M(}orhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Giver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Oxiey 
Packard 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Paxon 
Payne iNJ) 
Payne  iVA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FLi 
Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Porter 
Portman 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
Pryce  (OHi 
Quillen 


Quinn 

Kahall 

Rams  tad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RoberU 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangme  later 

San  to  rum 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 


Ackerman 

Borski 

Ford(TN) 


Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swirt 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

NOES— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 9 


Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torklldsen 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unaoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FLI 

Zeliff 

ZImmer 


McDade 
Murtha 
Neal  (NO 
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Reynolds 

Skelton 

Weldon 


Mr.  DeFAZIO  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr    GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  307,  noes  118, 
not  voting  8,  as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  496] 
AYES— 307 


Abercrombie 

Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Barca 


Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bentiey 

Herman 


Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Bonior 


Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Buyer 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Carr 

Castle 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Cllnger 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DePazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Farr 

Fazio 

Fields  (LAI 

Filner 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 


Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hufflngton 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E  B 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

KopctskI 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moaklpy 
Mollnari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcber 
Neal  (MA) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 


Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schenk 

SchifT 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stearns 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torklldsen 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

L'nsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 
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NOES— 118 

Allard 

Franks  (NJI 

McInnls 

Archer 

Gallegly 

Mica 

Armey 

Gekas 

Michel 

Bachus  (ALl 

1             Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Baker  (CA) 

Goodlatte 

Oxley 

Baker  (LAI 

Goss 

Packard 

Ballenger 

Grams 

Paxon 

Barrett  (NE)            Greenwood 

Penny 

Bartlett 

Hancock 

Pombo 

Barton 

Hansen 

Porter 

Bereuter 

Hastert 

Portman 

Bllley 

Hefley 

Pryce  (OH) 

Boehner 

Herger 

Ridge 

Bonilla 

Hoekstra 

Roberts 

Bunning 

Hoke 

Rohrabacher 

Burton 

Hunter 

Roth 

Callahan 

Hutchinson 

Roukema 

Calvert 

Hyde 

Royce 

Camp 

Inglis 

Santorum 

Canady 

Inhofe 

Schaefer 

Coble 

Istook 

Sensenbrenner 

Collins  (GA)             Johnson.  Sam 

Shays 

Com  best 

Kasich 

Shuster 

Cox 

Kim 

Skeen 

Crane 

King 

Smith  (NJl 

Crapo 

Kingston 

Smith  (OR) 

Cunningham             Knollenberg 

Smith  (TX) 

DeLay 

Kolbe 

Solomon 

Dickey 

Kyi 

Spence 

Doolittle 

Levy 

Stump 

Doman 

Lewis  (CA) 

Talent 

Dreier 

Lewis  (FL) 

Taylor  (NO 

Dunn 

Lightfoot 

Thomas  (WY) 

Emerson 

Linder 

Vucanovich 

Everett 

Livingston 

Walker 

Ewing 

Manzullo 

Wolf 

Fawell 

McCandless 

Zeliff 

Fields  (TX) 

McCollum 

Zimmer 

Fingerhut 

McCrery 

Fowler 

McHugh 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Ackerman 

McDade 

Skelton 

Borski 

Murtha 

Weldon 

Manton 

Neal  (NO 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  H.R. 
1804,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read; 

A  bill  Co  improve  learning  and  teaching  by 
providing  a  national  framework  for  edu- 
cation reform:  to  promote  the  research,  con- 
sensus building,  and  systemic  changes  need- 
ed to  ensure  equitable  educational  opportu- 
nities and  high  levels  of  educational  achieve- 
ment for  all  students;  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  reauthorization  of  all  Federal  edu- 
cation programs;  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  adoption  of  a  voluntary  national 
system  of  skill  standards  and  certifications; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  1804,  GOALS 
2000:  EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill.  H.R.  1804,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  corrections  to  sec- 
tion numbers,  punctuation,  and  cross- 
references,  and  to  make  such  other 
technical  and  conforming  changes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reflect  the  action 
of  the  House  in  amending  H.R.  1804. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mann).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING 
POINTS  OF  ORDER  AGAINST  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2491, 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS  AND  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  1994 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-289)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  275)  waiving  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company the  bill  (H.R.  2491)  Making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry 
independent  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


BLACK 
UNIVERSITIES 


D  1900 

NATIONAL     HISTORICALLY 

COLLEGES      AND 

WEEK 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
21)  to  designate  the  week  beginning 
September  19,  1993,  as  "National  His- 
torically Black  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities Week,"  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mann).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object,  but 
would  simply  like  to  inform  the  House 
that  the  minority  has  no  objection  to 
the  legislation  now  being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows; 

S.J.  Res.  21 

Whereas  there  are  104  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States: 
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Whereas  such  colleges  and  universities  pro- 
vide the  quality  education  so  essential  to 
full  participation  in  a  complex,  highly  tech- 
nological society; 

Whereas  black  colleges  and  universities 
have  a  rich  heritage  and  have  played  a 
prominent  role  in  American  history; 

Whereas  such  institutions  have  allowed 
many  underprivileged  students  to  attain 
their  full  potential  through  higher  edu- 
cation: and 

Whereas  the  achievements  and  goals  of  the 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
are  deserving  of  national  recognition:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
September  19.  1993,  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities Week"  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  interested  groups  to 
observe  each  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  activities  and  programs,  thereby 
demonstrating  support  for  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WYNN 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  &a  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wynn:  Page  2. 
line  3.  strike  "September  19.  1993"  and  insert 
"September  18.  1994". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

WYNN]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TITLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WYNN 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wynn: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read-  "Joint  Resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 18.  1994.  as  National  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  Week'.". 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  DOWN  SYNDROME 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
92)  to  designate  the  month  of  October 
1993  as  "National  Down  Syndrome 
Awareness  Month,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object  but 
would  simply  like  to  inform  the  House 
that  the  minority  has  no  objection  to 
the  legislation  now  being  considered. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  92 

Whereas  advancements  in  education,  re- 
search, and  public  awareness  are  continuing 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  people  with 
Down  syndrome:       > 

Whereas  approximately  5,000  children  are 
born  with  Down  syndrome  annually  in  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  as  ignorance,  prejudices,  myths, 
and  stereotypes  regarding  Down  syndrome 
can  be  overcome  only  through  increased 
awareness  and  education: 

Whereas  through  the  efforts  of  concerned 
physicians,  teachers,  parent  groups,  and  the 
National  Down  Syndrome  Society,  programs 
are  being  established  to  educate  the  parents 
of  individuals  with  Down  syndrome,  to  in- 
clude people  with  Down  syndrome  in  all 
school  programs,  to  provide  vocational  train- 
ing for  individuals  with  Down  syndrome  in 
preparation  for  entering  the  work  force,  and 
to  prepare  young  adults  with  Down  syn- 
drome for  independent  living  in  the  commu- 
nity; 

Whereas  the  television  medium  has  greatly 
augmented  such  efforts  by  casting  actors 
with  Down  syndrome  and  by  offering  pro- 
gramming that  demonstrates  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  viewers  in  a  positive  and  edu- 
cational manner  the  everyday,  personal,  and 
family  effects  of  living  with  Down  syndrome: 

Whereas  advancements  in  research  are  im- 
proving health  care  and  offering  a  brighter 
outlook  for  individuals  born  with  Down  syn- 
drome; and 

Whereas  the  many  people  with  Down  syn- 
drome who  attend  regular  schools,  play  on 
Little  League  teams,  work  in  corporations 
and  businesses  both  lar^e  and  small,  and  vol- 
unteer in  the  community  demonstrate  daily 
the  success  that  people  with  Down  syndrome 
are  able  to  achieve:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1993  is  designated  as  "National  Down 
Syndrome  Awareness  Month."  The  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  month  with  the  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  MAMMOGRAPHY  DAY 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  265)  to 
designate  October  19,  1993,  as  "National 
Mammography  Day,"  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  object, 
I  would  simply  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows; 

H  J  Res  265 

Whereas,  according  to  the  American  Can- 
cer Society,  one  hundred  eighty-two  thou- 
sand women  will  be  diagnosed  with  breast 
cancer  in  1993,  and  forty-six  thousand  women 
will  die  from  this  disease; 

Whereas,  in  the  decade  of  the  1990's.  it  is 
estimated  that  about  two  million  women 
will  be  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer,  result- 
ing in  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  deaths: 

Whereas  the  risk  of  breast  cancer  increases 
with  age.  with  a  woman  at  age  seventy  hav- 
ing twice  as  much  of  a  chance  of  developing 
the  disease  than  a  woman  at  age  fifty: 

Whereas  80  percent  of  women  who  get 
breast  cancer  have  no  family  history  of  the 
disease; 

Whereas  mammograms,  when  operated 
professionally  at  an  accredited  facility,  can 
provide  a  safe  and  quick  diagnosis; 

Whereas  experts  agree  that  mammography 
is  the  best  method  of  early  detection  of 
breast  cancer,  and  early  detection  is  the  key 
to  saving  lives;  and 

Whereas  mammograms  can  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  small  cancers  up  to  two  years  before 
regular  clinical  breast  examinations  or 
breast  self-examinations  (BSE),  saving  as 
many  as  a  third  more  lives:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  October  19.  1993.  be 
designated  as  "National  Mammography 
Day",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  218)  des- 
ignating October  16,  1993,  and  October 
16.  1994,  each  as  World  Food  Day,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object,  but 
should  simply  like  to  inform  the  House 
that  the  minority  has  no  objection  to 
the  legislation  now  being  considered. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chief  cosponsor,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 218  and  thank  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  Mr.  CL.\Y,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  Mr.  WYNN, 
for  bringing  this  important  resolution 
to  the  floor  today. 

For  13  years.  World  Food  Day  has 
played  an  important  role  throughout 
the  world  in  bringing  attention  to  the 
critical  problem  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. In  our  Nation  the  National 
Committee  for  World  Food  Day,  under 
the  leadership  of  Patricia  Young,  has 
utilized  this  day  to  hold  seminars  and 
conferences  in  schools  and  churches  to 
educate  the  American  people  about  the 
hunger  problem  and  ways  to  resolve  it. 
As  a  result,  millions  of  people  have 
been  educated,  galvanizing  political 
awareness  to  focus  on  the  issue. 

This  year,  the  difficulties  facing  the 
people  of  Somalia,  Bosnia,  and  the 
Sudan  are  a  constant  reminder  to  pol- 
icy makers  of  the  enormous  impact 
that  an  image  of  a  hungry  child  or  a 
starving  prisoner  can  have  on  national 
resources  and  debate.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  continue  to  make 
certain  that  the  goal  of  alleviating  suf- 
fering plays  a  leading  role  in  our  do- 
mestic and  our  foreign  policy.  World 
Food  Day  helps  us  to  further  that  end. 

Accordingly,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  cosponsorship  of  this  measure 
and  I  urge  your  vote  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  218. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  218 

Whereas  hunger  and  malnutrition  remain 
daily  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  the  world: 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  suffer 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  millions  of  children  dying 
each  year  from  hunger-related  illness  and 
disease,  and  many  others  suffering  p)erma- 
nent  physical  or  mental  impairment  because 
of  vitamin  or  protein  deficiencies; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  demonstrating  humanitarian  con- 
cern for  the  hungry  and  malnourished  people 
of  the  world; 

Whereas  there  Is  growing  concern  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries  for  en- 
vironmental protection  and  the  dangers 
posed  to  future  food  supply  from  misuse  and 
overuse  of  land  and  water,  loss  of  biological 
diversity  and  erosion  of  genetic  resources  on 
a  global  scale: 

Whereas  the  world  community  increas- 
ingly calls  upon  the  United  States  to  resolve 
food  problems  stemming  from  local  conflicts 
and  civil  unrest — such  as  in  Somalia  and  the 
former  Yugoslavia— calling  for  the  use  of 
peacekeeping  forces  as  well  as  the  provision 
of  emergency  food  supplies: 

Whereas  the  United  States  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  interregional  food  and  agricultural  trade 
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standards  and  practices,  and  recognizes  the 
positive  role  that  food  trade  can  play  in  en- 
hancing human  nutrition  and  in  the  allevi- 
ation of  hunger; 

Whereas  although  progress  has  been  made 
in  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States,  certain 
groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  migrant 
workers,  the  elderly,  the  homeless,  and  chil- 
dren, remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and 
related  diseases: 

Whereas  our  Government  is  now  preparing 
a  National  Plan  of  Action  for  nutrition 
wellbeing  in  accordance  with  the  commit- 
ment made  at  the  recent  International  Con- 
ference on  Nutrition: 

Whereas  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  preservation  of  biological  diver- 
sity and  strong  public  and  private  programs 
of  agricultural  research  are  required  for  the 
United  States  to  remain  the  largest  surplus 
food  producer  in  the  world  and  to  continue 
to  aid  the  hungry  and  malnourished  people 
of  the  world: 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  and  must  re- 
main the  world  leader  in  the  development  of 
biotechnology  aimed  at  enhancing  the  im- 
proved production,  safety  and  quality  of  the 
world  food  supply; 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  aware  of  and  strongly  supports  plans  and 
preparations  for  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Plant  Genetic  Resources  planned 
for  1995; 

Whereas  participation  by  private  vol- 
untary organizations  and  businesses,  work- 
ing with  national  governments  and  the  inter- 
national community,  is  essential  in  the 
search  for  ways  to  increase  food  production 
in  developing  countries  and  improve  food 
distribution  to  hungry  and  malnourished 
people; 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  unanimously  designated  October  16 
of  each  year  as  World  Food  Day  because  of 
the  need  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
world  hunger  problems; 

Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Food 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  and  by  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  more  than 
150  other  nations: 

Whereas  450  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  thousands  of  community  leaders 
are  participating  in  the  planning  of  World 
Food  Day  observances  in  1993.  and  a  growing 
number  of  these  organizations  and  leaders 
are  using  this  day  as  a  focal  point  for  year- 
round  programs:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  express  their  concern  for  the  plight  of 
the  hungry  and  malnourished  people 
throughout  the  world  by  study  and  action 
and  by  fasting  and  donating  food  and  money: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  October  16,  1993.  and 
October  16.  1994.  are  each  designated  as 
"World  Food  Day",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  World  Food  Day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  includ- 
ing worship  services,  fasting,  education  en- 
deavors, and  the  establishment  of  year- 
around  food  and  health  programs  and  poli- 
cies. 


The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  21.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  92,  House  Joint  Resolution 
265,  and  House  Joint  Resolution  218, 
the  several  joint  resolutions  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  MILITARY  OPER- 
ATIONS IN  SOMALIA— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  response  to  the  request  made  by 
the  House  and  Senate  for  certain  infor- 
mation on  our  military  operations  in 
Somalia,  I  am  pleased  to  forward  the 
attached  report. 

In  transmitting  this  report,  I  want  to 
reiterate  the  points  that  I  made  on  Oc- 
tober 6  and  to  the  American  people  in 
remarks  on  October  7.  We  went  to  So- 
malia on  a  humanitarian  mission.  We 
saved  approximately  a  million  lives 
that  were  at  risk  of  starvation  brought 
on  by  civil  war  that  had  degenerated 
into  anarchy.  We  acted  after  350,(X)0  al- 
ready had  died. 

Ours  was  a  gesture  of  a  great  nation, 
carried  out  by  thousands  of  American 
citizens,  both  military  and  civilian.  We 
did  not  then,  nor  do  we  now  plan  to 
stay  in  that  country.  The  United  Na- 
tions agreed  to  assume  our  military 
mission  and  take  on  the  additional  po- 
litical and  rehabilitation  activities  re- 
quired so  that  the  famine  and  anarchy 
do  not  resume  when  the  international 
presence  departs. 

For  our  part,  we  agreed  with  the 
United  Nations  to  participate  mili- 
tarily with  a  much  smaller  U.S.  force 
for  a  period  of  time,  to  help  the  United 
Nations  create  a  secure  environment  in 
which  it  could  ensure  the  free  flow  of 
humanitarian  relief.  At  the  request  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States,  approximately  30  nations  de- 
ployed over  20,(X)0  troops  as  we  reduced 
our  military  presence. 

With  the  recent  tragic  casualties  to 
American  forces  in  Somalia,  the  Amer- 
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ican  people  want  to  know  why  we  are 
there,  what  we  are  doing,  why  we  can- 
not come  home  immediately,  and  when 
we  will  come  home.  Although  the  re- 
port answers  those  questions  in  detail, 
I  want  to  repeat  concisely  my  answers: 
— We  went  to  Somalia  because  with- 
out us  a  million  people  would  have 
died.  We,  uniquely,  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  save  them,  and  other  na- 
tions were  ready  to  share  the  bur- 
den after  our  initial  action. 
—What   the   United   States   is   doing 
there  is  providing,  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time,  logistics  support  and 
security  so  that  the  humanitarian 
and  political  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations,    relief  organizations,   and 
others     can     have     a     reasonable 
chance  of  success.  The  United  Na- 
tions, in  turn,  has  a  longer  term  po- 
litical, security,  and  relief  mission 
designed    to    minimize    the    likeli- 
hood that  famine  and  anarchy  will 
return    when    the    United    Nations 
leaves.  The  U.S.  military  mission  is 
not  now  nor  was  it  ever  one  of  "na- 
tion building." 
— We  cannot  leave  immediately  be- 
cause the  United  Nations  has  not 
had  an  adequate  chance  to  replace 
us,  nor  have  the  Somalis  had  a  rea- 
sonable  opportunity    to   end    their 
strife.  We  want  other  nations  to  as- 
sume more  of  the  burden  of  inter- 
national peace.  To  have  them  do  so. 
they  must  think  that  they  can  rely 
on     our    commitments    when     we 
make  them.  Moreover,  having  been 
brutally  attacked,  were  American 
forces  to  leave  now  we  would  send  a 
message  to  terrorists  and  other  po- 
tential    adversaries     around     the 
world    that    they    can    change    our 
policies  by   killing  our   people.   It 
would   be   open   season   on   Ameri- 
cans. 
— We   will,   however,   leave   no   later 
than  March  31,   1994,  except  for  a 
few  hundred  support  troops.  That 
amount  of  time  will  permit  the  So- 
mali  people  to  make  progress  to- 
ward   political    reconciliation    and 
allow  the  United  States  to  fulfill 
our  obligations  properly,  including 
the  return  of  any  Americans  being 
detained.    We   went   there    for   the 
right  reasons  and  we  will  finish  the 
job  in  the  right  way. 

While  U.S.  forces  are  there,  they  will 
be  fully  protected  with  appropriate 
American  military  capability. 

Any  Americans  detained  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  most  complete  and  thor- 
ough efforts  of  which  this  Government 
is  capable,  with  the  unrelenting  goal  of 
returning  them  home  and  returning 
them  to  health. 

I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  have 
expressed  their  support  for  this  ap- 
proach during  the  last  week.  At  dif- 
ficult  times  such  as   these,   when   we 
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face  international  challenges,  biparti- 
san unity  among  our  two  branches  of 
government  is  vital. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House,  October  13. 1993. 


THE  PHILLIP  AND  SALA  BURTON 
ACADEMIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO:  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
SUCCESS  STORY 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  wets  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  bring  good  news  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
wonderful  success  story  of  Phillip  and 
Sala  Burton  Academic  High  School  in 
San  Francisco.  At  this  inner-city 
school,  named  for  two  giants  of  the 
Congress,  students  are  treated  with  re- 
spect. They  are  expected  to  succeed 
and  they  do.  academically  and  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  minority  students  make 
up  an  overwhelming  number  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Phillip  and  Sala  Burton  High 
School.  Of  those  students.  97  percent  of 
them  go  on  to  college  or  university. 
Members  who  have  served  with  Rep- 
resentatives Phillip  and  Sala  Burton 
know  that  they  were  deeply  committed 
to  promoting  education  and  helping 
inner-city  youth  in  San  Francisco  as 
well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  They 
know  that  Phillip  and  Sala  would  be 
proud  of  the  school  that  bears  their 
names,  and  which  is  so  strongly  sup- 
ported by  their  brother  assemblyman. 
John  Burton. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco   Examiner    called    "Burton    Stu- 
dents Make  the  Grade,"  which  details 
the  many  achievements  of  the  students 
at  the  high  school.   In   their  achieve- 
ments, Phillip  and  Sala  Burton  live. 
Burton  Students  Make  the  Grade 
(By  Dexter  Wau^h) 
Its  small.   Its  very  tough    But  its  safe. 
And  it  sends  more  graduates  to  college  than 
any  other  high  school  in  San  Francisco. 

That  s  why  the  1.300  students  who  filed 
through  the  doors  Wednesday  for  the  first 
day  of  classes  at  Phillip  and  Sala  Burton 
Academic  High  School  say  they  appreciate 
the  education  they  re  getting  there. 

It's  "easier  to  work"  at  Burton  "because 
there's  no  violence  here.  "  said  Paul  Robert- 
son, a  15-year-old  sophomore  who  hopes  to 
attend  Howard  University  in  Washington. 
D.C..  and  become  a  video  engineer  'Every- 
thing comes  together   " 

The  students  at  Burton  will  undergo  a 
much  more  rigorous  four  years  of  study  than 
many  of  the  rest  of  the  San  Francisco  school 
district's  64.000  students.  And.  if  past  behav- 
ior is  any  gauge,  they'll  go  to  college  at  a 
greater  rate  than  students  from  any  other 
school  in  The  City. 

The  school,  located  off  Silver  Avenue  In 
the  Bayview  District,  was  set  up  by  a  1982 
federal  consent  decree  to  provide  an  aca- 
demic high  school  for  students  in  the  under- 
served  southeastern  part  of  The  City. 


Since  it  opened  in  the  fall  of  1984.  Burton 
has  consistently  led  the  district  in  the  num- 
ber of  African  American  seniors  who  go  on  to 
college,  said  Burton  Principal  Fredna  How- 
ell. 

That's  because  it  has  more  African  Amer- 
ican students  than  San  Francisco's  other  two 
academic,  college-preparatory  high  schools. 
Lowell  and  Wallenberg. 

Minority  students  make  up  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Burton  students.  About  20 
percent  are  African  American;  of  those, 
about  90  percent  go  on  to  college.  Overall, 
about  97  t>ercent  of  Burton's  seniors  go  on  to 
colleges  or  universities. 

Districtwide.  nearly  14  percent  of  San 
Francisco  students  dropped  out  in  1992.  the 
last  year  for  which  figures  were  available.  Of 
the  students  who  graduate,  some  78  percent 
go  on  to  college,  according  to  district  statis- 
tics. 

At  Burton,  a  bulletin  board  features  scores 
of  pictures  of  seniors  who've  been  accepted 
at  colleges.  Many  of  the  African  American 
students  have  gone  on  to  historically  black 
colleges  In  the  South;  other  popular  destina- 
tions are  UCLA.  UC-Berkeley.  UC-Davis  and 
San  Francisco  State. 

"A  lot  of  kids  want  to  go  away  but  not  too 
far  from  home,  and  a  lot  don't  want  to  leave 
California."  Howell  said.     -■ 

Two  African  American  seniors  from  last 
June's  graduating  class  are  going  to  Stan- 
ford—one of  them  on  a  S12.000  scholarship. 

"You  come  here  expecting  to  go  to  collage, 
that's  a  given.  "  said  Howell  who  is  entering 
her  lOlh  year  as  Burton's  only  principal. 

At  Burton,  which  uses  a  lottery  system  for 
admissions,  students  face  four  years  of 
courses  designed  to  prepare  them  for  college. 
California  requires  students  to  have  220  cred- 
its to  graduate  from  high  school— Burton  re- 
quires its  students  to  have  280. 

That  includes  four  .years  of  math,  four 
years  of  science,  four  years  of  english.  four 
years  of  history  and  three  years  of  a  foreign 
language.  Burton  has  five  computer  labs,  and 
computer  science  is  also  required. 

"They  and  their  families  opt  to  come  here: 
they're  not  assigned  here."  Howell  said.  "It's 
what  we  do  after  they  get  here.  We  expect 
they  will  succeed,  so  we  treat  them  to  that 
end. 

"We  try  to  install  in  them  that  college  is 
their  answer,  and  getting  this  education  is 
the  only  way  up  and  out  to  where  they  want 
to  go. 

...  We  offer  them  a  very  challenging  and 
rigorous  curriculum  in  a  very  nurturing  and 
supportive  environment." 

Students  strolling  into  the  building  before 
8  a.m.  Wednesday  were  full  of  praise  for  the 
teachers  and  administrators  at  Burton. 

Senor  Lloyd  Harris.  17,  likes  Burton  be- 
cause of  "the  many  opportunities  to  learn 
that  I  never  got  in  other  schools."  He  plans 
to  go  to  S.F.  State  next  year  with  the  goal 
of  becoming  a  teacher. 

The  school  "has  a  lot  more  requirements 
than  other  schools,  but  we  can  appreciate  it 
more."  said  Joseph  John  Dorantes,  a  16-year- 
old  senior  who  wants  to  go  into  business 
management. 

"It's  a  challenge."  added  freshman  Greg 
Patton.  14.  who  hopes  to  become  an  elec- 
trical engineer. 

According  to  MaryAnne  Valles.  the 
school's  counseling  coordinator.  Burton  has 
a  "small-school  feel  to  it.  Kids  get  a  sense  of 
being  known  to  the  adults  in  the  building.  " 
Valles  and  the  four  other  counselors  work 
closely  and  regularly  with  student  and  their 
parents,  helping  then  select  the  courses  they 
need. 


"Everybody  sees  one  another  on  a  regular 
basis."  Valles  said.  "More  than  that,  people 
take  the  time  to  know  each  other.  Faces  are 
recognized,  names  are  known." 

But  it  is  the  students'  motivation  that 
leads  to  success.  Valles  said.  a"They  want  to 
go  to  college."  she  said.  "They  want  to  have 
a  situation  that  is  optimal  for  getting  them 
there.  What  happens  at  other  schools,  some- 
times they  get  lost,  and  maybe  they  don't 
take  all  the  right  requirements. 

"That  can  be  a  scary  thing  for  parents  and 
(for)  a  student  who  many  not  know  what's 
required  as  a  ninth-or  10th  grader.  Here, 
there's  a  sense  that  their  needs  are  being 
taken  care  of" 


D  1910 

REPUBLICANS  PLAN  MAJOR  RE- 
FORMS OF  CAMPAIGN  FINANC- 
ING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ewing]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
messages  which  came  through  loud  and 
clear  in  the  1992  elections  was  Ameri- 
cans people  were  tired  of  politics  as 
usual. 

A  major  issue  raised  last  year  by 
Ross  Perot  and  other  was  that  Con- 
gress must  reform  the  way  congres- 
sional campaigns  are  financed. 

The  American  people  feel  that  their 
elected  representatives  are  too  heavily 
influenced  by  s(>ecial  interests  rather 
than  by  their  constituents. 

Well,  nearly  a  year  has  passed  since 
the  election  and  the  House  has  not 
voted  on  any  legislation  to  reform  the 
campaign  finance  system. 

While  the  Democrats  bicker  among 
themselves  over  such  issues  as  whether 
the  taxpayers  should  start  picking  up 
the  tab  for  campaigns — also  known  as 
welfare  for  politicians — we  Republicans 
have  a  plan  which  will  make  major  re- 
forms in  the  system  without  taxpayer 
financing. 

The  major  proposals  in  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  task  force  on  campaign 
finance  plan  include:  First,  elimination 
of  political  action  committees  [PAC's] 
or,  if  that  is  unconstitutional,  limit 
PAC  donations  to  Sl.OOO.  This  is  a 
major  reduction  in  PAC  influence  and 
will  make  candidates  more  dependent 
on  small  individual  donations. 

Second,  require  that  a  majority  of  a 
candidate's  funds  come  from  individ- 
uals within  his  or  ,her  own  district. 
This  is  a  commonsense  proposal  which 
will  reduce  the  influence  of  special  in- 
terests. 

Third,  ban  soft  money  donations 
from  national  party  organizations,  a 
loophole  in  the  current  system  which 
allows  candidates  to  get  around  financ- 
ing limits. 

Fourth,  ban  bundling  of  contribu- 
tions by  PAC's  and  lobbyists,  which  al- 
lows groups  to  evade  contribution  lim- 
its by  asking  their  members  to  make 
checks  out  directly  to  candidates.  The 
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checks  are  bundled  and  given  to  the 
candidate  in  one  group. 

Fifth,  various  other  proposals  to  re- 
duce the  advantages  of  incumbents  in 
raising  money  and  of  wealthy  individ- 
uals who  can  spend  personal  money. 

Sixth,  most  importantly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Republicans  want  campaign  finance 
reform  to  take  effect  before  the  1994 
elections,  unlike  the  major  Democratic 
proposals  who  would  delay  it  until  1996. 
That  is  real  standup  attitude  on  re- 
form, which  the  American  people  want, 
and  they  want  them  now. 

It  is  time  for  the  Democrats  in  con- 
trol of  Congress  to  get  the  message  the 
voters  sent  last  fall,  they  are  tired  of 
politics  as  usual. 

A  year  is  too  long  to  wait  before  Con- 
gress even  begins  debating  campaign  fi- 
nance reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  challenge  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  either  move  quick- 
ly to  bring  forward  their  package  of 
legislation  to  reform  the  way  cam- 
paigns for  Congress  are  financed,  or 
take  up  the  better  Republican  legisla- 
tion. Quit  playing  politics  with  this 
issue  and  get  on  with  the  debate  of  this 
issue  of  campaign  finance  reform. 


MEXICO:  THE  POWERS  THAT  BE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening  I  want  to  enter  into  the 
Record  an  article  that  was  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1993  issue  of  "U.S. -Latin 
Trade,"  and  it  concerns  the  people  that 
the  U.S.  Government  is  dealing  with  as 
we  proceed  on  this  proposed  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement.  And 
I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  "free."  but 
that  is  the  title  that  was  put  on  it  by 
the  Bush  administration  last  year. 

What  is  interesting  about  this  article 
is  that  it  talks  about  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  companies  which  stand  to 
benefit  in  Mexico,  or  have  already  ben- 
efited, and  those  that  will  benefit  more 
under  a  system  in  which  the  very 
wealthy  of  Mexico  control  the  political 
party  down  there  that  has  ruled  the 
country  since  the  early  part  of  this 
century  and  will  continue  to  control 
the  rules  of  trade  in  operation  there. 

What  is  really  interesting  is  to  see 
what  has  happened  with  the  structure 
of  wealth  in  Mexico.  People  tell  us  that 
NAFTA  will  benefit  everyone.  I  do  not 
buy  that  in  the  least. 

We  know  over  2.100  United  States 
companies  have  already  moved  to  Mex- 
ico, largely  to  the  northern  part  of 
Mexico,  since  the  mid-1980's;  over 
700,000  of  our  jobs  directly  out  of  Amer- 
ica's industrial  and  agricultural  heart- 
land have  moved  south  of  our  border 
seeking  cheap  wages.  Who  has  really 
benefited?  This  article  is  excellent.  It 
states,  and  the  title  reads,  "Mexico: 
The  Powers  That  Be."  It  say,  "Mexico 


now  has  more  billionaires  than  any 
country  in  the  world  other  than  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  Germany," 
and  that  their  wealth  has  grown  during 
the  term  of  the  Salinas  administration. 
It  goes  on  to  talk  about  who  is  really 
benefiting  here. 

Twenty-seven  men  gathered  last  win- 
ter down  in  Mexico  City,  men  whose 
riches  had  compounded  since  President 
Carlos  Salinas  of  Mexico  took  the  oath 
of  office  in  1988.  It  talks  about  a  meet- 
ing held  in  a  private  home  on  February 
23  where  these  men  and  those  who  have 
the  title  of  rulers  of  Mexico  gathered 
and  essentially  were  asked  to  kick  into 
a  campaign  fund  to  support  the  ruling 
party  to  the  tune  of  $25  million  each 
and  to  use  that  money  then  to  try  to 
lobby  this  Congress  and  the  people  of 
this  country  to  think  this  proposed 
NAFTA  agreement  is  a  good  deal  for 
all  people. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  these  big-business 
representatives  and  the  ruling  party 
has  governed  Mexico  since  1929.  Noth- 
ing in  NAFTA  is  going  to  change  that. 
It  talks  about  how  the  elite  had  ruled 
Mexico  for  all  of  this  century,  and  it 
says  that  under  President  Salinas  the 
cozy  friendship  between  the  ruling 
party  and  these  people  has  gotten  clos- 
er. Then  it  goes  on  to  name  the  individ- 
uals. It  says  that  in  1990,  a  year  and  a 
half  after  he  took  office,  there  were  2 
billionaires  in  Mexico;  by  last  year 
there  were  7  billionaires. 

Now,  according  to  Forbes  magazine 
July  issue,  there  are  13,  at  least  8  of 
whom  broke  bread  with  the  Mexican 
president  last  February. 

In  the  world  billionaire  sweepstakes, 
that  puts  Mexico,  a  developing  nation, 
in  fourth  place;  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment in  less  than  half  a  decade,  well 
ahead  of  nations  like  France,  Switzer- 
land, Hong  Kong.  I  am  sure  there  are 
even  more  people  who  are  superrich  in 
Mexico,  except  they  do  not  have  to  re- 
port their  incomes  in  the  same  way 
that  we  do. 

Who  are  these  people,  the  people  who 
will  benefit  the  most  from  this  agree- 
ment? They  are  people  such  as  Emilio 
Azcarraga  Milmo,  who  has  a  lock  on 
the  Mexican  television  industry,  and 
holds  a  commamiing  90  percent  of  the 
viewing  audience.  That  is  pretty  good, 
90  percent.  Even  our  NFL  games  com- 
mand only  about  14  percent  of  the 
viewing  audience. 

What  is  his  job?  To  tell  the  bright 
side  of  everything  which,  of  course,  the 
PRI  Party  likes  most  of  all.  This  com- 
pany has  not  bought  interest  in  the 
United  States  in  various  holdings  that 
this  article  summarizes.  What  is  really 
interesting,  and  I  want  to  tell  this 
story  because  the  way  this  company 
runs  is  that  its  director  does  not  like 
any  dissent.  And  in  fact,  the  company 
owns  the  Mexican  soccer  team.  Hugo 
Sanchez,  perhaps  the  greatest  Mexican 
soccer  player  ever,  found  out  exactly 
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how  the  system  works.  The  state-con- 
trolled television  monopoly  down  there 
controls  the  Federation  of  Soccer  Play- 
ers through  its  ownership  of  4  of  24 
first-division  teams  and  the  120,000-seat 
Azteca  Stadium,  home  of  Mexico's  na- 
tional team. 

Sanchez  plays  for  the  Televisa-owned 
team.  But  back  in  June,  the  soccer  su- 
perstar was  reportedly  behind  a  threat- 
ened strike  by  national  team  members. 

D  1920 

Players  said  they  would  boycott  the 
prestigious  America's  Cup  Tournament 
in  Equcador  unless  the  league  granted 
some  form  of  free  association  and  agen- 
cy. The  threat  caused  consternation  in 
soccer  circles  and  in  television  stations 
and  it  is  no  surprise  that  when  Mr. 
Sanchez  came  home,  somehow  his  con- 
tract was  pulled.  That  is  how  Mexico 
does  business  with  its  own  people.  That 
is  how  it  is  going  to  do  business  with 
us. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  city  that  for 
years  has  been  called  the  glass  center 
of  the  world.  Toledo  OH,  it  troubles  me 
a  great  deal  that  one  of  these  billion- 
aire families  owns  the  monopKDly  com- 
pany. Vitro  Glass,  where  they  pay  their 
workers  one-seventh  what  ours  are 
paid.  It  is  not  right  that  our  companies 
have  to  compete  with  that  kind  of  mo- 
nopoly power  in  Mexico.  Let's  defeat 
this  NAFTA  and  strike  a  blow  for  the 
people  of  our  continent  who  aren't  bil- 
lionaires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  entire  arti- 
cle for  the  Record. 

[From  U.S./Latin  Trade.  September  1993) 

Mexico:  The  Powers  That  Be 

(By  Lawrence  Kootnikoff) 

The  27  men  gathered  in  the  dining  room  of 
the  private  home  in  Polanco.  a  pwsh,  tree- 
lined  neighborhood  of  Mexico  City,  came 
from  old  money  and  new.  men  who  had  risen 
to  riches  since  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari  be- 
came president  in  1988.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  was  Salinas  himself,  whose  free-market 
reforms  had  allowed  those  fortunes  to  be 
made,  or  at  least  increased. 

But  on  this  night  of  February  23.  the  presi- 
dent's ruling  Institutional  Revolutionary 
Party,  or  PRI.  had  gathered  these  men  to 
ask  for  something  in  return:  a  donation  of 
US525  million  each  to  party  coffers,  to  insure 
that  those  policies  of  reduced  government 
control,  fiscal  discipline,  low  inflation  and 
open  borders  could  continue. 

The  businessmen  reportedly  agreed. 

But  when  news  of  the  private  dinner 
leaked,  criticism  poured  in.  Opposition  par- 
ties were  angry  at  the  PRI  for  using  the 
president's  office  to  build  a  partisan  $675  mil- 
lion war  chest,  while  progovemment  busi- 
nessmen were  upset  at  the  undignified  spec- 
tacle of  the  president  of  Mexico  going  cap-ln- 
hand  to  the  wealthy  for  money. 

In  the  face  of  the  outcry  the  PRI  was 
forced  to  cancel  its  plans.  But  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  big  business  and  ruling  po- 
litical party,  which  has  governed  this  coun- 
try since  1929.  was  anything  but  canceled. 

MEXICO,  INCORPORATED 

Mexico's  tightly-knit  monied  elite  has 
been  financing  the  PRI  for  years.  The  dif- 
ficult period  of  the   1970s  and  early   19e0s. 
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when  the  party  adopted  anti-business  poli- 
cies and  pseudo-leftist  rhetoric  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  economic  crash  of  1982.  was  an 
aberration. 

Now.  under  President  Salinas,  that  cozy 
friendship  is  back  on  traclc.  The  38-member 
Mexican  Businessmen's  Council— also  known 
as  "Mexico  Inc."— meets  with  the  president 
once  a  month  to  advise  him  on  economic  pol- 
icy. And  it  seems  Salinas  has  been  following- 
their  advice. 

The  proof  is  in  the  numbers.  In  1990.  a  year 
and  a  half  after  he  took  office,  there  were 
two  billionaires  in  Mexico.  That  was  just  as 
Salinas'  overhaul  of  the  economy  was  beg"in- 
ning  to  take  effect,  taming  inflation,  selling 
off  hundreds  of  inefficient  state  companies 
and  generating  a  budget  surplus.  The 
privatizations  set  off  a  boom  on  the  Mexican 
Stock  Exchange,  linmg  the  pockets  of  the 
new  owners,  brokers  and  speculators.  People 
with  money  started  to  make  more  money, 
corporate  profits  averaged  15%  in  1992  alone. 

Last  year  there  were  seven  billionaires. 
Now.  according  to  Forbes  magazine,  there 
are  13.  at  least  eight  of  whom  broke  bread 
with  the  Mexican  president  last  February.  In 
the  world  billionaire  sweepstakes,  that  puts 
Third-World  Mexico  m  fourth  place,  after 
the  United  States  (108),  Germany  (46)  and 
Japan  (36).  but  well  ahead  of  France.  Swit- 
zerland and  Hong  Kong,  with  nine  each. 

Actually  there  are  probably  more  super- 
rich  in  Mexico,  but  not  much  information  is 
public  Private  citizens  are  only  obliged  to 
reveal  their  incomes  to  government  tax  offi- 
cials. Now  you  can  meet  them,  (the  ones  we 
know  about)  and  it  won't  cost  you  S25  mil- 
lion. 

THE  -nCER  OF  TELEVISION 

When  Emilio  Azcarraga  Milmo  was  asked 
to  kick  in  at  the  dinner.  Latin  America's 
wealthiest  man  offered  to  do  more.  "I've 
made  so  much  money  in  these  past  few  years 
that  I  will  undertake  to  contribute  more 
than  that.  "  the  Mexican  investigative  maga- 
zine Proceso  quotes  him  as  saying. 

With  an  estimated  fortune  of  $5  1  billion 
(up  from  $2.8  billion  a  year  ago).  Azcarraga 
can  afford  to  be  generous,  though  "generos- 
ity" is  not  the  quality  that  springs  to  mind 
when  describing  the  62-year-old  man  known 
as  "El  Tlgre." 

This  predatory  billionaire  (ranked  19th  in 
the  world)  owns  75%  of  Grupo  Televisa.  the 
world's  largest  Spanish-language  broad- 
caster. The  company  (1992  sales  of  $1.3  bil 
lion)  has  a  hammer  lock  on  Mexican  tele- 
vision, with  some  90%  of  the  viewing  audi- 
ence. 

In  the  tightly  controlled  "world  of  Mexican 
media.  Azcarraga.  a  strong  PRI  supporter, 
doesn't  have  to  be  told  by  the  government  to 
emphasize  the  bright  side  of  Mexican  life 
News  programs  give  doting  coverage  to 
President  Salinas  and  broadcast  long-winded 
speeches  of  government  officials,  virtually 
ignoring  opposition  parties  and  government 
critics. 

The  Tiger's  reach  is  growing.  Last  year 
Televisa  bought  Miami-based  America  Pub- 
lishing Group  Inc.  for  $130  million,  becoming 
the  largest  publisher  of  Spanish-language 
magazines  in  the  world.  The  company  also 
has  a  $200  million  half-share  in  Connecticut- 
based  Pan  American  Satellite  Corp..  the  only 
privately  owned  satellite  network  in  the 
world,  and  an  interest  in  U.S. -based  Spanish- 
language  broadcaster  Univision  Holdings  Inc. 

Televisa  has  been  criticized  for  poor  qual- 
ity programming  and  sloppy  news  coverage 
and  Azcarraga  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
arrogance  and  vindictiveness.  "Televisa 
makes  crappy  programs  for  screwed  up  peo- 
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pie."  he  told  a  press  conference  earlier  this 
year.  Azcarraga  has  also  made  enemies  by 
demanding  "exclusivity  contracts."  prevent- 
ing advertisers  from  advertising  with,  or  per- 
formers from  appearing  on.  competing  net- 
works. Performers  who  defy  the  ban  are 
blacklisted 

Azcarraga  is  a  man  who  doesn't  like  to  be 
crossed,  as  Hugo  Sanchez,  perhaps  the  great- 
est Mexican  soccer  player  ever,  found  out. 
Televisa  controls  the  Mexican  Soccer  Fed- 
eration, through  its  ownership  of  four  of  20 
first-division  teams  and  the  120.000-seat 
Azteca  Stadium,  home  to  the  national  team. 
Sanchez.  35,  plays  for  the  Televisa-owned 
team.  America. 

But  back  in  June,  the  soccer  superstar  was 
reportedly  behind  a  threatened  strike  by  na- 
tional team  members.  Players  said  they 
would  boycott  the  prestigious  American  Cup 
tournament  in  Ecuador  unless  the  league 
granted  players  some  form  of  fi"ee-agency. 
The  threat  caused  consternation  in  soccer 
circles  and  at  Televisa.  which  planned  to 
televise  cup  matches 

The  players  eventually  relented,  and 
Sanchez  led  the  underralied  Mexicans  in  a 
surprising  run  to  the  cup  final,  where  they 
lost  to  Argentina.  But  after  the  team  re- 
turned home  to  a  hero's  welcome.  Sanchez 
was  dropped  from  the  national  squad  and  his 
contract  with  America  cancelled.  Press  re- 
ports said  the  order  to  rescind  Sanchez'  con- 
tract came  straight  from  "El  Tlgre." 

MEXICO'S  OTHER  GIANT 

Another  dinner  guest  who  has  directly  ben- 
efitted from  Salinas'  reforms  was  the  boss  of 
Mexico's  recently  privatized  telephone  mo- 
nopoly, a  man  with  a  fortune  estimated  at 
$3.7  billion. 

The  53-year-old  son  of  Lebanese  immi- 
grants. Carlos  Slim  Helu  led  the  investors' 
group  that  paid  $1.75  billion  for  Telefonos  de 
Mexico,  or  Telmex.  in  December  1990. 
Through  his  holding  company.  Grupo  Carso. 
Slim  owns  10%  of  the  company. 

But  Telmex  is  just  the  jewel  in  Slim's 
crown  Slim  and  Grupo  Carso  also  own  min- 
ing companies  Industrias  Nacobre  and 
Mineria  Frisco,  tire-maker  Euzkadi.  ciga- 
rette-maker Cigatam.  auto  parts-manufac- 
turer Grupo  Condumex.  restaurant-depart- 
ment store  chain  Sanborn's  and  the  Mexican 
franchise  for  Denny's  Restaurants. 

Business  is  good:  last  year  Slim's  fortune 
was  $2.1  billion.  This  year  Forbes  estimated 
his  fortune  at  $3.7  billion,  ranking  him  35th 
among  the  world's  super-rich. 

FA.MII.Y  values:  THE  GARZA  SADAS 

The  Monterrey-based  Garza-Sada  clan  con- 
trols Mexico's  oldest  and  biggest  industrial 
complex,  with  interests  in  steel,  glass,  petro- 
chemicals, food,  soft  drinks,  beer,  banking 
and  insurance.  Considered  by  many  to  be 
interrelated  families,  the  clan's  combined 
wealth  tips  in  at  $3  billion— $2  billion  for  the 
Garza-Sada  and  Garza-Laguera  branch,  and 
$1  billion  for  the  Sadas. 

In  contrast  to  the  Bolsa-created  wealth  of 
some  newcomers,  this  fortune  is  old  money, 
dating  back  to  a  brewery  founded  in  1890  in 
the  northern  city  of  Monterrey.  VISA  and 
FEMSA.  which  today  control  more  than  half 
of  the  Mexican  beer  market  and  own  the 
world's  largest  Coca-Cola  franchise,  are  run 
by  Eugenio  Garza  Laguera.  70.  also  president 
of  recently  privatized  Bancomer.  Mexico's 
second-largest  bank. 

Plastics  and  petrochemical  maker  Cydsa  is 
run  by  Andres  M.  Sada.  Cousin  and  presi- 
dential dinner  guest  Bernardo  Garza  Sada. 
63.  runs  steel  and  chemical  giant  Alfa. 
Across  town  at  Vitro.  North  America's  sec- 


ond-largest glass  maker,  another  cousin  and 
guest.  Adrian  Sada  Gonzalez,  49.  is  president. 
Sada  Gonzalez  also  led  the  investors'  group 
that  brought  Banca  Sefin.  the  country's 
third-largest  bank,  run  by  the  family  before 
the  1982  nationalizations.  In  1989  Vitro 
bought  troubled  Anchor  Glass,  and  joined 
forces  with  Coming  in  a  deal  worth  $300  mil- 
lion. 

CEMENTING  WEALTH 

Marcelo  Zambrano.  69.  and  his  nephew 
Lorenzo.  49,  run  Cemex,  the  world's  fourth 
largest  cement  producer  and  another 
Monterrey-based  concern.  They  moved 
Cemex  into  fourth  place  last  year  by  spend- 
ing $1.8  billion  for  two  Spanish  cement  mak- 
ers. Estimated  wealth:  $2  billion. 

RETAILERS  FOR  THE  MASSES 
The  Gonzalez  Nova  family  runs  Comercial 
Mexicana.  Mexico's  third  largest  retail 
chain.  Three  sons  of  the  founder— Carlos,  75. 
Jaime  61.  and  Guillermo.  60— have  built  a 
fortune  estimated  at  $1.5  billion.  The  com- 
pany runs  Price  Club  Mexico  through  a  joint 
venture  with  San  Diego-based  Price  Co.'s 
Club  unit. 

MEGA  GROCER 

Dinner  gruest  Angel  Losada  Gomez  opened 
the  first  Gigante  department  store  in  1962. 
The  chain  now  runs  182  stores.  The  85-year- 
old  Spanish  native  was  also  one  of  the  inves- 
tors that  bought  Telmex  in  1990.  Losada's 
son.  Angel  Losada  Moreno.  38.  is  on  the 
phone  company's  board,  Gigante  also  oper- 
ates Radio  Shacks  in  Mexico  through  a  joint 
venture  with  Tandy  Corp.  Losada  is  worth 
some  $1.3  billion. 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  KING 

Jeronimo  Arango.  67.  is  boss  of  Cifra. 
which  he  founded  in  1958.  Cifra  operates  225 
outlets  of  seven  subsidiaries,  including  de- 
partment stores  Suburbia,  retail  chain 
Aurrera  Club  Aurrera  (a  joint  venture  with 
Wal-Mart,  based  on  Sam's  Club  stores). 
Superama  supermarkets.  Almacenes 

Aurrera.  Bodegas  Aurrera.  and  restaurant 
chain  Vips.  Cifra  had  1992  sales  of  $3.7  billion. 
Arango,  who  was  also  the  president's  dinner 
guest,  has  a  fortune  of  $1.1  billion, 

OLD  PESOS 

Alberto  Bailleres  is  no  fast-talking  hustler 
who  got  rich  gambling  on  the  Bolsa.  He  got 
his  money  honestly:  he  inherited  it  from  his 
father.  Raul  Bailleres  was  at  one  time  con- 
sidered the  country's  richest  man.  with  in- 
terests in  mining  and  cattle  in  central  and 
northern  Mexico.  Alberto,  who  came  to  din- 
ner, owns  Mexico  City-based  department 
stores  Palacio  de  Hierro  and  50%  of  mining 
company  Industrias  Penoles.  He  also  has 
money  in  ranching,  insurance  and  banking, 
and  is  worth  about  $1.1  billion. 

BREAD  FROM  BREAD 

The  Servitje  Sendra  brothers  made  their 
dough  from  bread:  Grupo  Industrial  Bimbo 
controls  95%  of  the  commercial  bread  mar- 
ket, though  many  Mexicans  continue  to  buy 
from  corner  bakeries.  Bimbo  also  has  a  joint 
venture  with  Sara  Lee  to  distribute  Amer- 
ican frozen  food  in  Mexico.  Brothers 
Lorenzo,  74.  and  Roberto.  65.  started  Bimbo 
in  1945.  They  are  now  worth  an  estimated  $1.1 
billion. 

SMOKING 
Through  his  holding  company  Grupo 
Pulsar.  Alfonso  Romo  Garza  owns  75%  of 
Empresas  La  Moderna.  Mexico's  largest  ciga- 
rette maker.  Pulsar  also  owns  Vector  Stock 
Brokerage  firm,  several  restaurant  chains, 
and  grows  fruits  and  vegetables  for  export  to 
U.S.    markets.    Another    Monterrey    native, 
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Romo  Garza,  42,  is  married  to  Eugenio  Garza 
Lagiiera's  niece.  He  is  worth  more  than  $1 
billion. 

BEER  MAGNATE 

Pablo  Aramburuzabala  Ocaranza  is  the  son 
of  one  of  the  founders  of  Cerveceria  Modelo. 
the  privately  held  brewery  that  makes  Co- 
rona beer.  Last  March.  Anheuser-Busch  paid 
$477  million  for  18%  of  Modelo.  He  is  worth 
more  than  SI  billion. 

COLA  WARRIORS 

The  Molina  Family,  led  by  Enrique  Molina, 
runs  Grupo  Embotelladora  Mexico  S.A.  de 
C.V..  or  Gemex.  the  world's  largest  independ- 
ent Pepsi  bottler.  Last  year  Gemex  sold  190 
million  cases  of  pop  from  eight  plants. 
Enrique  Molina  got  his  start  at  24  in  Aca- 
pulco,  when  he  bought  the  soft-drink  com- 
pany he  was  working  for.  He  is  president  of 
the  40-company  Consorcio  Industrial 
Escorpion.  and  has  also  benefited  from  Sali- 
nas' privatizations.  He  bought  four  govern- 
ment sugar  mills  and  produces  10%  of  Mexi- 
can sugar,  and  all  he  needs  for  his  drinks. 
The  consortium  also  owns  hotels  and  other 
property. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  HAITI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
M.\NN).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Goss)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  to- 
night to  talk  a  little  bit  more  about 
the  situation  in  Haiti. 

I  notice  that  the  administration 
spokespersons  are  hard-pressed  trying 
to  put  as  much  distance  as  possible  be- 
tween the  loss  of  face  in  Haiti  and  the 
loss  of  life  in  Somalia  that  has  taken 
place  tragically  in  our  foreign  affairs 
in  the  past  week;  but  there  is  a  com- 
mon denominator  that  is  out  there.  It 
is  one  we  have  all  got  to  understand 
and  we  have  got  to  address.  It  is  an 
area  of  very  legitimate  congressional 
oversight.  That  is,  we  do  not  send 
American  military  personnel  into  situ- 
ations where  they  are  unprotected, 
where  they  cannot  protect  themselves 
or  expect  to  have  reasonable  protection 
from  harmful  situations,  putting  them 
in  a  position  where  they  have  to  take 
casualties  that  are  unnecessary.  Put- 
ting them  in  a  position  where  they  be- 
come targets  is  intolerable,  unaccept- 
able and  obviously  a  very  wrong-head- 
ed policy  that  needs  immediate  correc- 
tion. 

Listening  to  the  spokespersons  from 
the  administration  trying  to  defend 
what  is  going  on  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional security  purposes  that  needs 
military  personnel,  about  the  only 
thing  I  have  heard  so  far  is  to  hear  the 
Secretary  of  State  say  and  some  of  our 
leading  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
Hill  in  defense  of  the  administration 
policy  that  we  will  somehow  have  an 
invasion  coming  at  us  from  Haiti, 
hordes  of  immigrants  landing  on  the 
shores  of  America  if  we  do  not  keep 
troops,  armed  or  unarmed,  in  Haiti. 

I  suggest  that  is  a  very  misleading 
picture.  I  think  it  belittles  the  Amer- 
ican sense  of  compassion,  and  I  think  it 
ill-reflects  what  actually  is  going  on. 


I  would  point  out  that  our  Coast 
Guard  has  done  a  magnificent  job  of 
providing  a  cordon  to  contain  the  prob- 
lem of  illegal  immigration. 

On  that  subject,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  who  happens 
to  live  in  a  district  where  I  believe 
most  of  the  people  coming  from  Haiti 
one  way  or  the  other  have  found  their 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
point  in  his  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  He  is  right  on 
point  and  he  speaks  with  a  great  deal 
of  authority,  in  his  former  life  having 
dune  government  work  down  in  Haiti. 

I  think  being  a  Representative  from 
the  area  that  stretches  from  Juno 
Beach  on  the  north,  which  is  north  of 
Palm  Beach,  stretches  down  through 
Fort  Lauderdale  and  south  to  the 
southern  part  of  Miami  Beach,  my  area 
would  be  the  primary  point  of  entry  for 
these  illegal  aliens  or  refugees  coming 
into  the  United  States. 

I  think  this  is  why  it  is  so  important 
that  we  strengthen  the  blockade 
around  Haiti;  but  there  are  more  im- 
portant things  that  I  think  we  also 
must  do. 

We  must  look  to  returning  democ- 
racy to  Haiti.  I  think  we  can  do  this  by 
training  Haitians  outside  of  Haiti. 

We  also  must  put  a  naval  blockade 
actually  around  Haiti  so  that  we  can 
enforce  the  sanctions  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  seeking  to  be  reinstated. 

We  must  also  continue  the  freeze  of 
Haitian  assets  and  stop  the  elite  Hai- 
tians from  getting  visas  to  go  into 
other  countries.  This  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. We  have  got  to  put  the  hurt  on 
them,  because  they  seem  to  have  abso- 
lutely no  regard  for  the  poor  in  Haiti. 
Then  I  think  we  need  to  develop  an 
economic  plan  once  democracy  is  re- 
stored in  Haiti  to  encourage  American 
investment  in  Haiti. 

I  think  the  embarrassment  of  the 
earlier  part  of  this  week,  we  can  get 
over  that.  We  have  to  act  affirmatively 
and  authoritatively  and  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  absolutely  ridi- 
culed and  dictated  to  by  a  small  Third 
World  country,  such  as  Haiti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  include  a  letter 
that  I  have  written  to  the  President  de- 
tailing my  position  as  I  have  outlined 
it  here  tonight,  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  October  13.  1993. 
Hon.  Bill  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  embarrassing 
spectacle  of  American  and  Canadian  troops 
being  prevented  from  landing  in  Port-au- 
Prince  earlier  this  week  must  not  be  allowed 
to  recur  or  go  unanswered.  Our  policy  with 
regard  to  the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Haiti  needs  to  be  immediately  and  authori- 
tatively changed. 


The  Governor's  Island  Agreement  leading 
to  the  October  30  deadline  for  the  restoration 
of  President  Arlstide  has  clearly  been 
breached  by  the  Haitian  military  and  politi- 
cal elite.  The  prospects  for  democracy  in 
Haiti  in  any  reasonable  time  frame  after  Oc- 
tober 30  appear  grim.  As  my  Congressional 
district  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
the  primary  point  of  entry  for  Haitian  refu- 
gees. I  and  the  people  I  represent  have  an  ur- 
gent interest  in  a  skillful  and  firm  resolution 
of  this  problem. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  United  States' 
primary  national  interest  with  regard  to 
Haiti  remains  the  protection  of  lives  and 
property  here  in  the  U.S.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve it  is  critical  that  the  U.S.  Navy/Coast 
Guard  cordon  designed  to  return  Haitian  ref- 
ugees for  in-country  processing  be  main- 
tained and  strengthened  immediately.  It  is 
logical  to  expect  that  recent  events  will  in- 
cite renewed  flight  from  Haiti,  which  must 
not  be  permitted  to  overwhelm  our  repatri- 
ation capability. 

Beyond  this  immediate  aim.  however,  the 
United  States  has  a  long-term  interest  in 
helping  establish  the  conditions  needed  for 
democracy  to  grow  in  Haiti.  We  will  never 
solve  the  ongoing  immigration  cinsis  without 
the  restoration  of  democracy  in  Haiti.  Hing- 
ing Haiti's  democratic  future  solely  on  the 
good  faith  of  military  dictators  and  the  suc- 
cess of  a  porous  U.N.  economic  embargo, 
however,  is  not  the  answer.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve you  and  your  foreign  policy  advisers 
should  consider  taking  the  following  steps  to 
restore  democracy  in  Haiti: 

(1)  Recruit  and  train  a  professional  mili- 
tary force  composed  of  Haitians  who  will  es- 
tablish, by  force  if  necessary,  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  return  of  democratic  rule 
in  Haiti.  Such  a  force  could  receive  U.S. 
military  training  offshore  at  the  U.S.  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay  Naval  Base  or  another  suitable 
site.  We  should  consult  with  the  U.N..  but  we 
should  not  be  deterred  if  other  members  do 
not  share  our  resolve  to  see  democracy  swift- 
ly restored  in  Haiti. 

(2)  If  the  U.N.  economic  embargo  of  Haiti  is 
restored,  ensure  its  effectiveness  through  a 
naval  blockade.  This  will  convince  the  Hai- 
tian military  and  people  of  the  resolve  of  the 
U.S.  and  our  allies.to  bring  this  episode  to  a 
close. 

(3)  Maintain  and  expand  where  practical 
the  worldwide  freeze  on  assets  and  travel 
visas  for  members  of  Haiti's  elite. 

(4)  Formulate  a  realistic  plan  for  develop- 
ing Haiti's  economy  once  order  is  restored. 
Possible  changes  include: 

(A)  Extending  favorable  GSP  treatment  for 
goods  produced  in  Haiti; 

(B)  Amending  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive as  it  applies  to  Haiti  to  promote  devel- 
opment; 

(C)  Providing  a  limited  wage  credit  for 
U.S.  firms  employing  Haitiai)  residents; 

(D)  Making  Haiti  eligible  tor  the  IRC  Sec- 
tion "936  Funds.  "  which  are  currently  used 
to  benefit  other  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Latin  America. 

I  stand  ready  to  support  your  efforts  to- 
wards restoring  democracy  and  economic 
hope  in  Haiti.  It  is  critical  that  the  United 
States  take  positive  action  to  achieve  that 
goal.  This  action  must-  indicate  the  United 
States'  resolve  to  assist  in  bringing  the  on- 
going tragedy  in  Haiti  to  a  swift  and  positive 
conclusion.  Haiti  is  the  poorest  country  in 
our  hemisphere,  and  the  United  States 
should  not  be  perceived  as  permitting  our  le- 
gitimate national  interests  to  be  dictated  by 
a  band  of  brigands  Intent  on  subverting 
democratic  change. 
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Mr.  President,  democracy  cannot  be  im- 
posed, it  must  be  earned.  The  overwhelminft 
majority  of  Haitians  have  demonstrated 
their  commitment  to  democracy.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  would  be  willing  to  take  up 
arms  in  defense  of  democracy  In  their  home- 
land. It  should  be  our  policy  to  assist  them 
In  making  the  restoration  of  democracy  a  re- 
ality. 

Sincerely. 

E.  Clay  Shaw.  Jr.. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
his  positive  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  close 
this  point  by  saying  that  Senator  Bob 
Graham  from  Florida  has  been  in 
Haiti,  along  with  Congressman  Alcee 
Hastings,  and  in  a  conversation  that 
Senator  Graham  had  reportedly  with 
General  Raoul  Cedras.  Cedras  said  that 
It  is  not  the  armed  forces'  role  in  Haiti 
to  protect  the  American  troops  that 
are  lightly  armed  or  unarmed. 

But  I  am  interested  to  point  out  also 
that  the  same  General  Cedras  said  that 
he  would  resign,  but  only  if  the  peace- 
keepers that  come  in  leave  the  M-16's 
at  home. 

In  other  words,  what  he  is  saying  is 
American  troops  can  come  to  Haiti 
only  if  they  are  unarmed,  but  he  can- 
not guarantee  that  he  can  protect 
them  while  they  are  in  Haiti. 

Now.  what  kind  of  nonsense  is  that  to 
base  our  foreign  policy  on? 


SAVINGS  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  [Mr.  LaRocco]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  going  to  try  to  make  economics  in- 
teresting—even compelling— by  weav- 
ing together  highlights  from  several  re- 
cently published  books  on  the  subject 
of  savings. 

What  happens  when  a  country  doesn't 
save  enough  and  consumes  over  97  per- 
cent of  its  output?  Think  of  saving  in 
the  most  human  terms;  of  how  one  gen- 
eration takes  care  of  the  next.  As  a  fa- 
ther. I  am  not  proud  of  the  unaccept- 
able consequences  of  the  low  rate  of 
saving  in  the  United  States.  For  the 
first  time  in  American  history  my 
daughter's  and  son's  generation  cannot 
look  forward  as  a  birthright  to  a  stand- 
ard of  living  higher  than  the  standard 
of  living  our  parents'  generation  passed 
on  to  us. 

In  "Reviving  the  American  Dream," 
Alice  Rivlin  writes: 

The  -American  Dream"  may  sound  vague 
and  grandiose,  but  it  means  something  con- 
crete and  important  to  many  Americans.  It 
means  an  economy  in  which  people  who  work 
hard  can  get  ahead  and  each  new  generation 
lives  better  than  the  last  one. 

Here  is  the  reality,  a  rude  awakening 
from  the  American  dream.  In  his  book. 
"The  Vanishing  Nest  Egg:  Reflections 
on  Saving  in  America.  "  B.  Douglas 
Bemheim  writes; 
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When  a  society  fails  to  save,  its  members 
must  ultimately  pay  the  price  for  collective 
profligacy.  For  a  time,  a  strong  demand  for 
consumer  goods  may  buoy  the  economy,  but 
robust  economic  performance  simply  masks 
the  symptoms  of  a  serious  malady  Sooner  or 
later,  stagnation  must  displace  prosperity  as 
performance  deteriorates. 

Most  individuals  are  not  currently  saving 
enough  to  provide  themselves  with  adequate 
financial  security.  In  addition,  low  rates  of 
saving  depress  investment,  thereby  depriving 
the  economy  of  new  plant  and  equipment 
that  are  necessary  for  continued  growth  and 
prosperity. 

The  budget  deficit,  the  trade  deficit, 
exchange  rates,  the  low  dollar  are  not 
acts  of  God.  They  are  of  our  own  mak- 
ing, the  consequence  of  our  national 
saving  rate.  Here  is  the  interaction  be- 
tween undersaving  by  individuals  and 
businesses,  dissaving  by  government 
and  some  of  our  economic  ills. 

In  "Saving  and  Investment  in  a  Glob- 
al Economy.  "  Barry  P.  Bosworth  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  writes: 

*  *  *  the  root  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  lies  in  the  sharp  decline  in 
the  Nations  rate  of  saving  during  the  1980s, 
which  in  turn  can  be  attributed  to  a  fall  in 
private  saving  and  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  federal  government's  budget  deficit.  The 
shortfall  of  national  saving  in  relation  to  in- 
vestment demands,  combined  with  a  mone- 
tary policy  aimed  at  suppressing  inflation, 
increased  the  competition  for  funds  in  finan- 
cial markets  and  sent  interest  rates  climb- 
ing. Foreign  investors,  attracted  by  the  high 
returns  moved  their  funds  into  the  United 
States.  The  increased  foreign  demand  for 
dollars,  required  to  invest  in  American  mar- 
kets, in  turn  drove  up  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  thus  the  price  of  American  products  in 
global  markets.  The  result  was  a  substi- 
tution of  foreign  for  domestically  produced 
goods— that  is  to  say.  exports  declined  and 
imports  increased.  As  Americans  began  to 
spend  more  on  imports  than  they  earned 
from  exports,  the  net  supply  of  dollars  to  for- 
eigners rose  until  it  came  into  balance  with 
the  higher  level  of  demand  for  dollars  by  for- 
eign investors.  Thus,  the  increased  flow  of 
foreign  financial  capital  into  the  United 
States  was  matched  by  an  equal  deficit  in 
the  trade  account.  In  that  sense  the  United 
States  financed  a  surge  of  consumption 
spending  by  borrowing  from  abroad  or  in 
later  years  by  selling  assets  to  foreigners 

So  we've  become  a  Nation  of  consum- 
ers. Fine.  If  we  pay  for  consumption 
out  of  genuine  earnings  and  not  be  eat- 
ing the  seed  corn.  Peter  G.  Peterson 
put  it  this  way  in  "On  Borrowed 
Time  "; 

Behind  the  pleasurable  observation  that 
real  U.S.  consumption  per  worker  has  risen 
by  $3,800  between  1979  and  1986— and  this  is 
the  real  cause  of  much  of  the  1980s  opti- 
mism—lies the  unpleasant  reality  that  only 
SI. 500  of  this  extra  annual  consumption  has 
been  paid  for  by  growth  in  what  each  of  us 
produces;  the  other  J2.300  has  been  funded  by 
cuts  in  domestic  investment  and  a  widening 
river  of  foreign  debt.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
tinue consuming  indefinitely  in  this  manner. 
The  longer  we  remain  on  our  current  eco- 
nomic course,  the  bleaker  the  prospects  for 
posterity  will  become. 

(We  cannot)  go  on  starving  domestic  in- 
vestment to  finance  our  consumption.  Soon 
we   must  stop  and  replenish   the   factories. 
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bridges,  and  schools  we  have  forgone  or  else 
forever  relegate  ourselves  (and  our  children) 
to  slower  growth  in  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. .  . 

It  is  therefore  all  but  Inevitable  that  our 
level  of  consumption  must  slow  its  climb,  or 
even  fall,  while  our  level  of  production 
catches  up.  But  of  course  the  speed  with 
which  It  can  catch  up  depends  in  turn  on  how 
much  we  can  Invest,  which  depends  on  how 
much  we  can  save. 

Mr.  Speaker,  saving  is  simply 
unspent  income.  Through  the  saving- 
banking-borrowing-lending  process  we 
Americans  need  to  channel  more 
unspent  income  into  productive  invest- 
ment. Everyone  has  their  own  defini- 
tion of  productive  investment.  Mine  is 
input  that  adds  to  output— tools,  fac- 
tories, machines  that  make  machines, 
technological  innovation,  education, 
job  training,  infrastructure  that  in  the 
words  of  economist  Robert  Heilbroner 
"yields  a  positive  payback  over  many 
years  to  come.  "  Therein  lies  the  es- 
sence of  capitalism.  As  Heilbroner,  in 
"21st  Century  Capitalism,"  describes 
it; 

Capital  is  wealth  those  value  does  not  in- 
here in  its  physical  characteristics  but  in  its 
use  to  create  a  larger  amount  of  capital. 
Typically,  this  use  takes  place  as  money  is 
converted  into  commodities  such  as  raw  ma- 
terials, the  raw  materials  converted  into  fin- 
ished goods  and  services,  and  the  finished 
goods  sold  on  the  market— not  to  make  a 
profit  and  retire  to  a  life  of  ease,  but  to  buy 
more  raw  materials  and  start  the  process 
over  again. 

So,  if  you  like  capital,  you've  got  to 
love  saving  which  is  the  source  of  all 
capital  and  the  beginning  of  this  won- 
derful process  of  self  renewal.  In  a  nut- 
shell, saving  equals  investment  equals 
productivity  growth  equals  higher 
standard  of  living.  The  economist  Wil- 
liam J.  Baumol  puts  it  beautifully  in 
"Productivity  and  American  Leader- 
ship": 

.  .  .  (Productivity  growth)  provides  the  re- 
sources, and  smooths  the  political  process, 
for  the  activities  undertaken  to  improve  the 
status  of  society  generally.  Education,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  widespread  public 
health  care,  income  redistribution  programs, 
and  a  variety  of  other  activities  that  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader  are  most  easily 
financed  out  of  the  yields  of  productivity 
growth.  This  is  particularly  so  because,  in  an 
economy  whose  productivity  is  growing,  an 
increase  in  outlays  on  such  social  services 
can  be  paid  for  entirely  out  of  the  annual  in- 
crement In  national  output  that  productiv- 
ity contributes,  hence  entailing  no  offsetting 
reduction  in  disposable  Incomes  and  expendi- 
tures. 

And,  Alice  Rivlin  in  "Reviving  The 
American  Dream": 

.  .  almost  everyone  who  writes  and 
speaks  about  revitallzation  of  the  American 
economy  comes  up  with  the  same  list  of  pol- 
icy imperatives:  increase  public  and  private 
Investment,  especially  in  technology,  skills, 
and  infraujtructure;  get  rid  of  the  federal  defi- 
cit; and  reform  the  health  payment  system 
to  cover  more  people  and  slow  cost  growth. 
The  big  question  Is  not  what  needs  to  (be) 
done,  but  why  so  little  is  happening  and  how 
to  get  more  action. 
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Discovering  the  root  causes  of  the  de- 
cli^ie^f  the  American  saving  rale,  and 
addressing  those  causes,  may  hold  the 
key  to  setting  the  American  economy 
back  on  sound  footing. 
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D  1930 
WE  CAN'T  GO  EVERYWHERE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mann).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DORNAN]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  six  cameras  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers start  to  pan  an  empty  Chamber 
which  is  not  completely  empty — I  see 
four  of  my  colleagues  out  there — keep 
in  mind  there  are  dozens  of  colleagues 
watching  on  television  as  they  wrap  up 
today's  business  in  their  offices,  and 
there  are  a  million  people,  low  esti- 
mate, on  C-SPAN  watching  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  did  a  1-minute  this  morning.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  held  up  a  page  from  the 
Washington  Times,  and  on  it  there 
were  the  photographs  of  about  a  third 
of  the  first  28  American  soldiers,  1  ci- 
vilian—State Department — killed  in 
Somalia.  That  figure  is  now  up  to  34,  if 
we  include  nonbattle  deaths  of  young 
men  who  would  not  have  been  over 
there  if  we  were  not  trying  to  feed  peo- 
ple. Of  those  34,  Mr.  Speaker.  2  were 
killed  while  George  Bush  was  Presi- 
dent, 1  on  December  23  and  1  on  Janu- 
ary 12.  All  the  rest  have  been  killed,  or 
died  in  accidents  since  Mr.  Clinton  had 
his  inauguration.  We  totally  turned 
over  the  charter  with  Clinton  himself 
on  the  White  House  lawn  saying.  "Mis- 
sion accomplished,  success.  People  fed. 
Three  hundred  fifty  thousand  lives 
saved." 

Why  we  put  our  men  In  harm's  way 
under  the  United  Nations  with  a 
strange  chain  of  command  after  we  had 
worked  out  in  this  Chamber  and  the 
Senate  under  Goldwater-Nickles.  two 
World  War  II  veterans,  Barry  Gold- 
water  of  Arizona,  now  a  retired  U.S. 
Senator,  and  Nickles  who  lost  one  of 
his  legs  in  the  Herken  Forest  in  Ger- 
many walking  out  of  a  mine  field  to 
save  a  wounded  colleague,  one  of  our 
great  Members  from  Talladega,  AL — 
those  two  men,  with  majority  over- 
whelming votes  in  both  Houses  tight- 
ened up  the  chain  of  command  so  that 
the  field  commander  said:  "Give  me 
armor,  give  me  helicopter^s,  give  me 
snipers,  give  me  more  fire  support,  give 
me  fast  landing  craft,  anything  to  ac- 
complish a  mission." 

Tight,  quick  chain  of  command  was 
approved. 

What  broke  down  there? 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  colleagues 
used  this  map  in  a  1-minute  this  morn- 
ing, and,  assuming  that  half  the  mil- 
lion people  watching  and  listening,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  different,  here  is  a  map. 


and  I  found  a  couple  of  hot  spots  that 
are  not  on  there.  Here  are  areas  where 
every  red  dot  is  on  our  planet  where 
the  United  Nations  wants  to  send  peo- 
ple and  where  people  are  dying  today 
or  can  start  dying  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, like  North  Korea;  the  Philippines; 
Indonesia  with  Timor,  still  human 
rights  violations;  Cambodia;  Burma 
where,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rohrabacher] 
here  on  the  floor,  has  been  many  times; 
India,  whether  it  is  Kashmir  or  the 
Tamil  Tigers  in  the  south;  Kyrgyzstan; 
Abkazia,  a  section  on  the  Black  Sea; 
and  it  goes  on,  and  on,  and  on — 1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  hot  spots  in  Africa, 
Northern  Ireland,  up  in  Tablisi,  in 
Moldava,  of  course  Bosnia,  and  that  is 
not  to  mention  what  can  happen  in  Al- 
bania, the  Kosovo  province  of  Serbia. 
We  have  Americans  now,  several  hun- 
dred in  Macedonia. 

Over  there.  Shining  Path  slaughter- 
ing people  in  Peru,  spills  over  to  Ecua- 
dor, unbelievable  drug  wars  with 
Escobar-type  mass  serial  killei^s  still 
loose;  Nicaraguans  killing  one  another, 
starting  up  again,  Violeta  Chamorro 
hanging  on  by  her  fingernails  because 
she  left  the  Communist  thugs  in  place 
controlling  the  treasury,  the  interior, 
and  the  armed  forces;  Humberto 
Ortega's  brother  with  the  million  and  a 
half  dollars — I  mean  Danny  Ortega's 
brother,  Humberto,  still  with  a  million 
and  a  half  in  a  Swiss  bank.  And  then,  of 
course,  Haiti,  which  is  unbelievable. 
Cuba  can  explode  at  any  minute.  What 
is  going  to  happen  if  the  people  rise  up 
there  and  overthrow  Castro  or  God 
takes  him  out  with  a  lightning  bolt? 
Are  we  going  to  send  Americans  down 
there? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  long  and  short  of  all 
of  this  is:  The  new  world  order  is  the 
new  disorderly  world. 

We  cannot  go  everywhere.  The 
luckiest  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
Mr.  Clinton  was  that  the  U.S.S.  Harlan 
County  followed  by  the  U.S.S.  Fairfax 
County,  which  is  where  I  live  when  I  am 
back  there,  those  two  ships  going  back 
to  Guantanamo  have  saved  us  dozens  of 
Americans  being  wounded  or  killed  on 
that  western  half  of  the  island  of  His- 
paniola,  the  nation  called  Haiti. 

I  am  going  to  put  in  the  Record  to- 
night the  names  of  the  remaining  five 
missing  in  action.  Well,  I  cannot  put  in 
one  name  because  his  remains  are  in 
the  air  as  we  speak.  He  will  be  landing 
in  2  hours  at  Dover,  be  taken  to  the 
mortuary,  and  his  sacred  remains  will 
be  identified  by  his  mother.  His  mother 
already  identified  him  alive  on  color 
TV.  She  saw  her  big,  tall,  six-foot- 
three,  handsome  son  being  torn  apart 
by  a  crowd. 

I  will  put  the  names  of  the  other  four 
men.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Record: 

Field  (25),  Gordon  (33),  Shughart  (35), 
Frank  (45),  and  these  two  should  get 
the  Medal  of  Honor.  They  rappelled 
down  on  to  that  second  crash  site  and 
gave  their  lives  for  their  fellow  man. 


ARE  WE  SERIOUS  ABOUT  CUTTING 
SPENDING? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  use  the  5  minutes  I  have  this 
evening  to  bring  my  colleagues  up  to 
date  on  the  status  of  our  efforts  to  ter- 
minate further  funding  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  earlier 
this  year  tlte  House  voted  280  to  150  to 
terminate  iurther  funding  for  the  super 
collid^  amd  provided  for  an  orderly 
wrapdWjjr  of  that  project,  and  I  would 
point  out  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle  voted  for  the  Slat- 
tery-Boehlert  amendment  to  terminate 
further  funding.  Nearly  two-thirds,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

We  have  an  opportunity  in  the  next 
few  weeks  to  demonstrate  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  we  are  serious  about 
cutting  spending.  This  is  the  largest 
single  cut  in  any  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations'  bills  that  have  come 
before  this  House  this  year  that  was 
adopted.  So,  we  are  talking  about  the 
single  lai-gest  cut  in  any  appropriation 
bill,  and  the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  next  few  days  to  say, 
"Yes,  we  were  serious  about  terminat- 
ing funding  for  the  super  collider,"  or 
we  will  find  ourselves  in  sort  of  a  par- 
liamentary quagmire  and  may  lose  the 
opportunity  to  terminate  funding  for 
the  super  collider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  and  my 
firm  belief  that  at  least  218  Members 
out  of  the  280  that  voted  earlier  this 
year  to  terminate  funding  will  stick  to 
that  commitment,  and  the  procedure 
might  be  a  little  tricky,  and  we  may 
have  to  defeat  the  previous  question  on 
a  motion  to  recommit  in  order  to  get  a 
direct  vote  on  the  super  collider  issue. 

D  1940 

If  that  fails,  then  we  will  have  to  de- 
feat the  conference  committee  report, 
send  it  back  to  conference,  and  make  it 
very  clear  that  we  are  not  going  to  sup- 
port a  conference  committee  report 
with  funding  for  the  super  collider  in 
it. 

Now,  we  are  circulating  a  letter,  and 
more  than  120  of  our  colleagues  have 
already  signed  this  letter  indicating 
they  intend  to  do  everything  they  pos- 
sibly can,  including  vote  against  the 
conference  committee  report  if  it  con- 
tains funding  for  the  super  collider. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  tide  is 
clearly  on  our  side.  Last  year  only  232 
Members  of  this  body  voted  to  termi- 
nate funding.  This  year  fully  48  more 
Members  of  the  body  joined  us  in  our 
effort  to  terminate  funding  for  the 
super  collider.  In  the  Senate  last  year 
there  were  32  votes  against  funding. 
This  year  there  were  42  votes.  So  the 
tide  in  the  Senate  is  on  our  side. 
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It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  for  us 
to  proceed  with  funding  for  a  project 
when  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  politi- 
cal aisle  have  gone  on  record  saying 
they  do  not  support  this  project,  and 
when  42  Members  of  the  other  body  are 
clearly  saying  this  year  that  they  do 
not  support  further  funding  either. 

It  is  time  that  we  follow  through  on 
our  decision  earlier  this  year  and  ter- 
minate this  project. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  just  point  out 
that  this  aigain  is  the  single  biggest  cut 
in  any  appropriation  bill  that  we  have 
adopted  this  year.  I  do  not  see  how  this 
body  or  this  institution  can  go  home 
this  year  and  tell  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  that  we  are  serious  about  cut- 
ting spending  when  we  walk  away  from 
this  opportunity  to  save  the  taxpayers 
at  least  SIO  billion. 

Some  people  might  be  thinking,  well. 
SIO  billion  is  not  that  much  money.  But 
we  have  broken  this  down  on  a  state- 
by-state  basis  so  that  taxpayers  across 
this  country  understand  exactly  how 
much  of  their  money  is  going  to  be 
going  to  this  project.  Let  me  just  share 
with  you  some  of  these  numbers. 

California's  share  of  this  $11  billion 
projected  price,  and  that  is  going  up. 
by  the  way.  It  has  gone  up  at  least  an- 
other billion  dollars,  and  some  people 
say  $2  billion.  But  to  just  be  very  con- 
servative, we  will  assume  a  total  of  $11 
billien  as  the  price  for  this  project.  The 
California  share  is  about  $1,449  billion. 
Almost  $l'/2  billion  of  this  project  will 
be  paid  for  by  California  taxpayers. 
Florida  taxpayers  will  pay  $575  million: 
Georgia  taxpayers.  $254  million;  Illinois 
taxpayers.  $672  million:  taxpayers  from 
Kansas,  our  share  is  $103  million  for 
the  sup^r  collider  project:  Massachu- 
setts taxpayers  will  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute $312  million  to  build  the  super 
collider:  Michigan  $406  million:  Mis- 
souri. $202  million:  New  York.  $940  mil- 
lion of  taxpayer  money  will  go  to  fund 
the  super  collider, 

Mr  Speaker,  again.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee we  do  not  have  any  representa- 
tion from  the  280  Members  that  voted 
to  terminate  funding.  No  one  on  the 
conference  is  representing  the  majority 
position  expressed  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  on  either  side  of  the  political 
aisle.  That  is  the  reason  we  need  to 
change  the  rules  of  this  House,  to  pre- 
vent that  sort  of  thing  from  happening 
again  in  the  future 


DEMOCRATS  QUIET  ON  DELAY  IN 
EXTENDING  JOBLESS  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Mann).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Santorum]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
tonight  to  speak  of  the  hypocrisy  going 
on  in  this  House  chamber  with  respect 
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several  members  of  the  Hispanic  cau- 
cus. 

What  was  the  funding  mechanism 
that  was  objected  to.  to  provide  ex- 
tended benefits  for  working  Americans 
who  had  paid  taxes  into  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  fund?  It  was  a  pro- 
vision to  cut  welfare  benefits  from 
aliens.  Welfare  benefits  from  aliens: 
$320  million  out  of  the  almost  $8  billion 
a  year  we  pay  to  aliens  in  this  country 
in  welfare  benefits.  We  suggested  that 
that  would  be  a  good  place  to  find 
money  to  help  pay  for  unemployed 
American  citizens  who  had  been  paying 
unemployment  compensation  taxes  all 
of  their  lives. 

They  pulled  the  bill.  They  scheduled 
it  for  a  vote  the  following  week,  and, 
guess  what?  They  pulled  the  bill  again. 
For  2  weeks  these  American  families 
that  were  talked  about  in  February,  in 
many  cases  the  next-door  neighbors  of 
some  of  these  families  they  were  talk- 
ing about  in  February,  on  February  24. 
that  we  had  to  so  urgently  act  on  their 
behalf,  have  now  here  no  one  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle.  No  one.  In  2  weeks,  no 
one  has  come  to  this  floor  to  express 
concern  about  these  people  that  they 
were  railing  against  those  of  us  who 
wanted  to  pay  for  the  proposal  last 
time,  wanted  to  delay  a  single  day.  and 
still  have  a  timely  measure.  Nobody  is 
here. 

Why  are  they  not  here?  Because  it  is 
special  interest  politics  that  wins  out 
over  you.  the  American  public,  every 
time.  It  is  the  coalition  that  keeps 
are  beyond  the  gridlock  that  we  faced  their  people  in  power  that  wins  out 
for  so  long  in  this  body,  and  these  over  working  Americans  every  time. 
Americans  are  expecting  us  to  act."  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  fiscal  re- 

Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia  said.  "Less  sponsibility.  It  has  everything  to  do 
than  2  weeks  from  today,  nearly  1.8  with  special  interest  politics  and  the 
million  jobless  Americans  risk  losing  people  that  get  hurt.  And  this  is  a  clas- 
their  shield  against  financial  disaster,     sjc  example,  where  the  people  that  get 
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to  the  extension  of  benefits  for  unem- 
ployed families  in  this  country.  This  is 
the  fifth  time  benefits  have  been  pro- 
posed to  be  extended  for  families  who 
have  exhausted  their  26  weeks  of  State 
benefits  and  are  still  not  able  to  find 
employment.  The  first  three  times  we 
extended  those  benefits,  we  paid  for 
those  benefits.  Under  the  Bush  admin- 
istration, the  Congress  came  forward 
with  bills  eventually  that  paid  for 
those  programs.  All  three  times  there 
was  debate  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  that  chastized  Republicans  for 
their  indifference  to  the  plight  of  the 
unemployed  in  holding  up  unemploy- 
ment extensions  with  demands  of  hav- 
ing them  paid  for. 

Well,  the  Democrats  got  their  way 
when  Bill  Clinton  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  in  the  first  attempt  to  extend 
unemployment  benefits  in  this  session 
of  Congress  with  the  new  administra- 
tion, they  in  fact  passed  benefits  with- 
out a  funding  mechanism,  citing,  all 
four  times,  I  might  add,  the  urgency  of 
passing  benefits,  that  we  cannot  allow 
people  who  are  looking  for  us  to  help 
them  through  this  difficult  time,  to 
not  fail  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  fact  I  will  quote  from 
Members  from  last  February  when  we 
extended  benefits.  -The  reason  we  are 
moving  ahead  quickly,"  Mr.  Matsui  of 
California  said,  "is  because  in  10  days, 
on  March  6.  1993.  extended  benefits,  the 
EUB  program,  will  expire." 

Mr.  Reynolds  said.  "There  are  Amer- 
icans out  here  expecting  us  to  act.  We 


unless  we  act  quickly  on  the  legisla- 
tion before  us." 

Mrs.  Kennelly  from  Connecticut 
said: 

Those  of  us  in  Connecticut  know  far  too 
well  that  these  benefits  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  keepintf  a  home  or  losing  a 
home:  between  making  a  car  payment  and 
defaultintt:  between  economic  survival  and 
economic  devastation.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  effort  to  move  quickly  to  address 
the  problem  of  continued  high  unemploy- 
ment. These  unemployed  individuals  cannot 
afford  to  wait  Quite  literally,  when  the  ben- 
efits run  out.  time  runs  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  has  run  out  on  the 
unemployed  in  America  under  this  ad- 
ministration and  under  this  Congress. 
On  October  2.  extended  benefits  ex- 
pired. Two  weeks  ago  extended  benefits 
expired.  There  was  a  bill  ready  to  be 
voted  on  on  the  Hoor  of  the  House  2 
days  before  the  expiration  of  those  ben- 
efits, and  the  bill  was  pulled  by  the 
Democratic  leadership.  Why  was  it 
pulled  by  the  Democratic  leadership?  It 
was  pulled  by  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship because  there  was  a  funding  provi- 
sion, a  provision  to  pay  for  the  exten- 
sion of  benefits  that  was  objected  to  by 


hurt  are  the  working  Americans  in  this 
country  who  will  not  get  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  In  fact,  the  proposal 
now  that  was  supposed  to  be  voted  on 
today,  that  is  now  put  off  until  tomor- 
row, is  to  strike  the  funding  for  immi- 
gration and  reduce  the  benefits  from  a 
4-month  extension  to  a  3-month  exten- 
sion. This  is  hypocrisy  in  the  highest 
order. 


WHITEWASH  AT  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
RoHRABACHER]  is  rccognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
weeks  ago  I  stood  in  this  Chamber  and 
asked  President  Clinton  to  appoint  a 
special  prosecutor  to  investigate  some 
serious  allegations  that  Commerce 
Secretary  Ron  Brown  may  have  been 
offered  a  bribe  in  exchange  for  lifting 
the  trade  embargo,  or  at  least  easing 
the  trade  embargo,  against  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Vietnam. 


Since  that  time.  Secretary  Brown 
has  refused  to  answer  questions  about 
the  allegations.  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  says  that  she  will  not  ap- 
point a  special  prosecutor,  citing  the 
appearance  of  a  confiict  of  interest  for 
her  even  to  appoint  a  special  prosecu- 
tor, which,  of  course,  is  absolute  balo- 
ney. 

President  Clinton  has  declined  to  ap- 
point a  special  prosecutor,  although  he 
clearly  has  the  authority  to  do  so. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  whitewash,  a 
whitewash  from  the  White  House. 
These  are  serious  allegations  against 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  They  de- 
serve a  serious  investigation. 
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Our  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
have  been  offered  $700,000  in  exchange 
for  lifting  the  trade  embargo  against 
Vietnam.  And  guess  what  the  Clinton 
administration  has  been  doing.  Lifting 
the  trade  embargo  against  Vietnam. 
What  a  coincidence. 

I  recently  met  with  Mr.  Binh.  who 
has  made  these  charges  of  the  bribe  at- 
tempt. And  his  argument  seemed  very 
convincing.  But  it  is  ever  more  con- 
vincing to  me. 

I  personally  handed  a  list  of  political 
prisoners  to  the  head  of  the  Communist 
government  of  Vietnam.  I  put  it  in  his 
hand.  500  political  prisoners,  and  told 
him  I  would  fight  lifting  the  embargo 
until  at  least  these  500  people  were  re- 
leased as  a  sign  of  good  faith  and  a  be- 
lief in  some  sort  of  liberalization  and 
human  rights  progress. 

I  put  that  same  list  directly  into  the 
hands  of  President  Clinton.  At  the  very 
least,  when  we  started  easing  the  em- 
bargo, this  administration  could,  at 
the  very  least,  have  said.  "We  want 
those  political  prisoners  released." 

People  have  been  arrested  because 
they  are  trying  to  preach  the  gospel. 
People  are  trying  to  start  a  newspaper 
or  a  discussion  group,  political  pris- 
oners languishing  away,  but  yet  we  ig- 
nored them  while  just  precipitously 
lifting  the  embargo  or  easing  the  em- 
bargo on  Vietnam. 

There  are  demands  that  should  have 
been  made  for  information  about 
POW's  in  Vietnam.  Again,  those  de- 
mands were  not  made. 

Could  it  possibly  be  that  there  is  an- 
other motive  at  work?  We  need  to 
know  the  answer.  Why  did  Mr.  Brown's 
press  secretary,  for  example,  mislead 
the  media  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Brown 
had  never  met  with  Mr.  Hao.  the  man 
who  was  accused  of  offering  him  the 
bribe? 

Now  we  know  he  has  had  at  least 
three  meetings.  What  involvement  did 
Secretary  Brown  have  in  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  ease  the  trade  em- 
bargo against  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam? 

In  my  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  Brown  testified  that  he  did 
not  participate  at  all  in  the  decision  of 


lifting  the  trade  embargo.  In  fact,  he 
never  spoke  to  another  administration 
official.  He  never  even  spoke  to  the 
members  of  his  own  Department,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  about  lifting 
the  trade  embargo. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  is.  Why 
did  he  not?  If  he  is  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  he  should  be  deeply  in- 
volved with  that  issue,  deeply  involved 
with  an  issue  of  commerce  and  lifting 
the  embargo  against  Vietnam. 

If  he  was  not  involved  with  that,  why 
was  he  not?  Could  it  be  that  if  he  ac- 
cepted some  money  from  someone,  he 
should  not  be  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce? If  he  did  not  accept  money  from 
someone,  he  should  be  deeply  involved 
in  that  discussion  of  a  very  important 
economic  issue. 

We  need  these  questions  answered. 
Did  money  change  hands?  Why  was  the 
bank  account  set  up  in  the  Indosuez 
Banque  in  Singapore?  Why  was  even  a 
foreign  account  even  discussed  at  a 
meeting  with  Ron  Brown  and  this  rep- 
resentative of  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment? 

Did  Secretary  Brown  have  a  discus- 
sion with  Mr.  Hao,  who  is  representing 
the  Vietnamese  Government?  Did  that 
violate  the  Trading  with  the  Enemies 
Act,  because  Vietnam,  I  might  add,  is 
still  listed  as  an  enemy  country  of  the 
United  States? 

So  people  at  home  will  understand, 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemies  Act. 
which  was  passed  during  World  War  I. 
prohibits  a  U.S.  citizen  from  doing 
business  with  certain  countries.  The 
current  list  of  prohibited  countries  in- 
cludes North  Korea,  Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam.  The  law  specifically  prohibits 
"having  any  form  of  business  or  com- 
mercial communication  or  intercourse 
with  an  individual,  partnership  or  gov- 
ernment representative"  of  one  of 
these  countries.  Only  those  people  who 
have  a  license  granted  them  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  en- 
gage in  such  activity. 

Today  I  wrote  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
Florida  asking  him  to  investigate 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  that  our 
Secretary  of  Commerce  violated  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemies  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

Congress  of  the  United  St.\tes. 

House  of  Representatives. 

October  13.  1993. 
Mr.  Kendall  Coffey. 

U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Flor- 
ida, Miami.  FL 

Dear  Mr.  Coffey:  I  am  writing  to  you  con- 
cerning allegations  made  against  the  Sec- 
retary Commerce.  Ron  Brown.  I  understand 
that  your  office  is  in  the  process  of  inves- 
tigating these  allegations  that  Secretary 
Brown  may  have  accepted  a  bribe  from  a  Vi- 
etnamese national  or  the  Government  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

According  to  press  accounts  of  Mr.  Binh's 
allegations,  it  appears  that  Secretary  Brown 
may  also  have  violated  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  1917  (50  USC  App,  1).  As  you  no 
doubt  know.  31  CFR  Section  500.201  includes 
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Vietnam  on  the  schedule  of  nations  covered 
by  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

I  point  all  of  this  out  in  order  that  your  of- 
fice may  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  of 
all  possible  violations  of  federal  law  by  Sec- 
retary Brown,  and  I  look  forward  to  bearing 
from  you  concerning  the  disposition  of  this 
particular  allegation.  Please  feel  free  to  con- 
tact me  if  I  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Dana  Rohrabacher. 

Member  of  Congress. 

We  need  a  thorough  investigation  of 
all  of  these  charges.  We  need  answers 
to  these  questions. 


COMMERCE  SECRETARY  RON 
BROWN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mann).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  elaborate.  The  rea- 
son I  am  taking  the  1-hour  special 
order,  and  I  will  not  use  all  of  that,  for 
those  at  the  desk,  probably  take  about 
20,  26  minutes,  the  reason  I  am  taking 
the  longer  special  order  is  so  that  I  can 
go  into  some  indepth  analysis  of  the 
issue  that  was  just  raised  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Rohrabacher]. 

In  order  to  do  that,  I  need  to  set  the 
stage  by  telling  the  story  of  a  man 
named  Mr.  Binh  Ly. 

Mr.  Ly  came  to  us  in  the  Congress, 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are 
with  the  Republican  Study  Committee, 
a  few  weeks  ago.  And  he  told  us  a  very 
interesting  story. 

He  told  us  that  some  time  ago  he  met 
with  this  Mr.  Hao  in  Florida.  And  Mr. 
Hao,  who  is  also  a  Vietnamese-Amer- 
ican and  who  had  been  an  official  in 
Vietnam  back  during  the  Vietnamese 
war,  said  that  he  wanted  to  work  with 
Mr.  Ly  to  set  up  an  economic  develop- 
ment plan  for  Vietnam  and  to  try  to 
get  the  embargo  against  Vietnam  lifted 
so  that  the  Vietnamese  country  would 
then  start  taking  steps  toward  eco- 
nomic development  and  move  out  of 
the  Dark  Ages  created  by  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Now,  they  decided  that  they  were 
going  to  set  up  an  organization  called 
the  Vietnamese  Development  Corp., 
and,  if  you  will,  come  up  with  some- 
thing like  a  prospectus. 

Mr.  Hao  said  that  he  had  connections 
with  a  fellow  named  Ron  Brown,  who  is 
the  former  head  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  very  close  to  the 
President-elect,  Mr.  Clinton.  And  so 
they  worked  out  a  prospectus,  if  you 
will,  or  a  plan  for  the  normalization  of 
relations  with  Vietnam.  And  that  plan 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Brown. 

The  connection  between  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Hao  was  a  fellow  named  Marc 
Ashton  in  Florida,  at  least  is  what  I 
understand. 

They  sent  this  plan  to  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Brown  read  the  plan,  last  Decem- 
ber,   and    he    allegedly    chartered    an 
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18.000    personal    private    jet    and    new 
down  to  Florida  to  meet  with  Mr.  Hao. 

Mr.  Hao  met  with  him,  and  then  he, 
after  the  meeting,  he  told  Mr.  Binh  Ly. 
the  gentleman  who  was  working  with 
him  on  this  project,  that  Mr.  Brown 
thought  it  had  a  lot  of  merit.  And  he 
thought  they  should  proceed,  and  he 
showed  him  Mr.  Brown's  business  card. 

Mr.  Hao  then  suggested  that  Mr.  Ly 
and  two  other  Vietnamese-Americans 
go  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  formerly  Sai- 
gon, and  then  up  to  Hanoi  to  meet  with 
government  leaders  in  Vietnam  to  try 
to  sell  the  program. 

Now.  Mr.  Hao  had  a  lot  of  connec- 
tions in  Vietnam.  He  had  been  a  high 
government  official  in  South  Vietnam 
and  had  connections  with  the  now  cur- 
rent Communist  government. 

They  flew  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  They 
were  there  for  a  short  time.  They  got  a 
telephone  call.  They  met  with  the 
Mayor  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  They  met 
with  other  Communist  government  of- 
ficials, and  then  they  got  a  call  from 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Vietnam  in 
■Hanoi. 

He  invited  them  to  come  up,  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  at  the  Communist 
government  expense,  to  meet  with  him. 

And  they  flew  to  Hanoi.  They  met 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Vietnam. 
And  after  they  had  this  general  meet- 
ing, the  Prime  Minister  had  a  private 
meeting  for  about  a  half  an  hour  with 
Mr.  Hao.  Mr.  Hao  came  back  after  the 
private  meeting  and  told  Mr.  Binh  Ly 
that  the  deal  had  been  set  and  Mr. 
Brown  was  in. 

Now,  he  said  that  Mr.  Binh  Ly  had  to 
work  with  him  to  draft  a  letter  to  be 
signed  by  the  Prime  Minister  which 
would  then,  in  turn,  be  given  to  Mr. 
Brown  to  let  him  know,  let  Mr.  Brown 
know  that  the  Vietnamese  Government 
was  on  board  and  wanted  to  work  with 
him  to  normalize  relations  and  remove 
the  embargo  against  Vietnam. 

So  Mr.  Ly  worked  with  Mr.  Hao,  and 
they  drafted  a  letter.  The  letter  was 
then  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Vietnam.  He  signed  the  letter.  It  was 
given  back  to  Mr.  Hao,  and  Mr.  Hao 
then  told  Binh  Ly  to  contact  a  fellow 
named  Marc  Ashton  in  Florida  to  tell 
him  that  the  deal  was,  on  track.  Every- 
thing looked  good  and  to  set  up  a  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Brown  in  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Binh  Ly  then  dialed  the  number 
to  fax  the  letter  to  Mr.  Marc  Ashton. 
Mr.  Ashton  picked  up  the  phone  and 
said  that  he  would  accept  the  fax.  He 
put  the  phone  down.  The  fax  went 
through,  and  then  after  that,  a  short 
time  later,  all  the  parties  then  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  through 
different  routes. 

Mr.  Ly  went  through  Taiwan,  be- 
cause he  had  some  relatives  or  friends 
he  wanted  to  meet  with.  And  Mr.  Hao 
came  back  through  a  more  direct 
route. 

When  Mr.  Ly  got  back  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.   Hao  had  already  been  to 


Washington,  DC.  And  he  told  him  that 
he  had  met  with  Mr.  Brown  and  that 
Brown  had  eight  requirements  that  had 
to  be  met  in  order  for  them  to  consum- 
mate a  business  deal. 

One  of  those  requirements,  according 
to  Mr.  Hao,  was  that  $700,000  be  depos- 
ited in  an  offshore  bank  for  Mr.  Brown 
in  order  to  be.  in  essence,  good  faith 
money  for  the  deal. 
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Also,  Mr.  Brown  enumerated  six  or 
seven  other  items  in  the  letter  that 
were  necessary  to  consummate  the 
deal.  One  of  those  items,  according  to 
Mr.  Ly,  was  that  Mr.  Brown  would  have 
exclusive  contractual  rights  to  Amer- 
ican businesses  that  went  over  there 
from  the  Vietnamese  side.  In  other 
words,  he  was  going  to  get  a  cut  out  of 
the  100  or  150  American  businesses  that 
he  would  take  into  Vietnam,  and  he 
would  be,  in  essence,  the  beneficiary  of 
any  profit  made  by  the  Vietnamese 
Government,  or  at  least  a  percentage 
of  that. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Ly  indicated  there 
was  going  to  be  huge  oil-drilling  explo- 
ration taking  place,  and  that  Vietnam 
had  the  third-largest  oil  reserves  in  the 
world,  at  least  he  was  led  to  believe 
that,  and  that  Mr.  Brown  was  going  to 
get  royalties  off  of  all  of  the  oil  that 
was  sold  by  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  the  United  States,  and  other 
entities. 

When  Mr.  Ly  found  out  about  this,  he 
said  "I  don't  want  any  part  of  this.  "  He 
started  indicating  this  was  not  part  of 
the  deal,  that  he  thought  this  was 
going  to  be  an  honorable  business  ar- 
rangement. Mr.  Hao  said  to  him,  "You 
are  a  young  man.  Do  not  worry  about 
this.  Let  older,  cooler  heads  prevail. 
Things  will  work  out.  and  you  will 
probably  get  a  great  position  with  the 
Vietnamese  Government,  maybe  in 
charge  of  the  Vietnamese  oil  corpora- 
tion." 

So  Mr.  Ly  did  not  say  any  more 
about  it  at  that  time,  but  he  was  very 
concerned.  Mr.  Hao  indicated  that  he 
was  going  to  take  Mr.  Brown's  letter 
and  go  back  to  Vietnam  to  try  to  solid- 
ify the  agreement  with  the  Vietnamese 
Government,  but  because  Mr.  Ly  had 
objected  to  the  possible  dishonest 
things  that  were  going  to  be  done,  he 
did  not  want  to  take  Binh  Ly  with  him, 
so  Mr.  Hao  then  goes  back  to  Vietnam. 
He  takes  the  letter  with  him,  and  when 
he  comes  back  he  indicates  that  the 
deal  is  done. 

He  lays  on  the  table  in  front  of  Binh 
Ly  something  Binh  Ly  never  looked  at 
in  detail,  but  Mr.  Hao  said  it  was  a 
bank  account  that  had  been  opened  by 
the  executive  vice  president  of  Banque 
Indosuez  in  Bangladesh;  that  this  exec- 
utive in  Bangladesh  had  opened  a  bank 
account  in  Singapore  with  the  Banque 
Indosuez  in  Singapore,  so  that  the  Vi- 
etnamese Government  could  deposit 
$700,000   in   there   for  Mr.    Brown,   and 
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$300,000  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up 
the  Vietnamese  Development  Corp.  in 
Washington,  DC,  an  office  there. 

Mr.  Ly  really  was  concerned  about 
this.  Incidentally,  I  might  add,  during 
the  time  that  Mr.  Hao  went  to  Viet- 
nam, Mr.  Ly  took  his  wife  and  he  went 
to  Louisiana,  where  he  met  with  two 
people  in  whom  he  had  great  con- 
fidence, and  he  told  them  the  story  and 
said  he  was  very  concerned  about  the 
corruption  factor,  and  he  thought  he 
ought  to  get  out  of  that,  and  these  gen- 
tlemen agreed  with  him.  One  was  kind 
of  like  his  father.  He  said,  "You  ought 
to  get  out  of  that,  because  it  is  corrupt 
and  a  lot  of  people  could  go  to  jail   " 

He  suggested  to  Mr.  Ly  that  when  he 
goes  back,  he  might  listen  one  more 
time  to  Mr.  Hao.  but  then  extricate 
himself  from  this  as  quickly  as  pos= 
sible.  When  Mr.  Hao  came  back  from 
that  meeting,  of  course,  his  phone  has 
been  ringing  off  the  wall,  Mr.  Ly,  his 
phone  had  been  ringing  off  the  wall 
from  Mr.  Hao.  Mr.  Hao  then  told  him  of 
the  agreement  with  the  Vietnamese 
Government  and  the  opening  of  the 
bank  account  in  Singapore. 

This  really  scared  Mr.  Ly  and  Mr.  Ly 
said,  you  know,  he  wanted  out.  Mr.  Hao 
kept  imposing  upon  him  his  will,  say- 
ing, "No,  you  don't  want  to  get  out. 
You  don't  want  to  get  out."  Mr.  Ly  in- 
dicated he  was  going  to  get  out.  He 
gave  him  a  letter  of  resignation.  He 
said  he  was  getting  out. 

Then  Mr.  Hao  said  to  Mr.  Ly,  through 
an  intermediary,  that  he  had  better 
keep  his  mouth  shut.  Mr.  Ly  became 
very  concerned  and  he  went  to  the 
Miami  Herald.  The  Miami  Herald  print- 
ed the  story.  The  next  day  the  FBI 
called  Mr.  Ly  and  said  to  Mr.  Ly.  "We 
would  like  to  talk  to  you."  They  met 
with  him  and  they  asked  if  he  would 
take  a  lie  detector  test,  going  into  all 
these  details  I  just  enumerated. 

He  took  the  lie  detector  test,  which 
lasted  6  hours,  and  he  passed  it  with 
flying  colors.  After  he  passed  it  with 
flying  colors,  the  FBI  said  they  wanted 
to  work  with  him,  and  they  gave  him  a 
beeper.  They  worked  with  him  trying 
to  tap  telephone  conversations  between 
him  and  Mr.  Hao.  By  this  time  Mr.  Hao 
was  not  having  any  part  of  this.  He  was 
very  concerned. 

During  this  period  of  time,  just  be- 
fore the  FBI  investigation  took  place, 
after  the  Miami  Herald  had  just  come 
out,  Mr.  Hao  contacted  Mr.  Ly  through 
his  brother-in-law,  through  Mr.  Ly's 
brother-in-law,  and  said  that  he  had 
better  keep  his  mouth  shut,  because 
the  Vietnamese  Government  would  be 
very  concerned  about  it  and  might 
take  action.  It  was  an  indirect  threat 
to  him.  Mr.  Ly  was  very,  very  con- 
cerned about  this. 

Then,  finally,  after  the  Miami  article 
came  out,  Mr.  Hao  called  Ly  through 
his  brother-in-law  and  said,  "You  have 
to  meet  with  him  tomorrow,"  so  Mr. 
Ly  did  meet  with  him.  He  said  he  was 
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out,  he  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with 
it.  Mr.  Hao  said  to  him,  "How  much 
money  do  you  want?  How  much  money 
do  you  want?"  Mr.  Ly  says,  "You  don't 
understand.  I'm  out.  I  don't  want  any- 
thing else  to  do  with  it."  Mr.  Hao  kept 
on  and  on  and  on  insisting  that  he  take 
money.  Mr.  Ly  finally  got  up  and  left. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  FBI 
investigation  continued  until  about  the 
middle  of  April.  During  the  middle  of 
April  they  came  to  him  and  they  said 
that  they  wanted  the  beeper  back,  be- 
cause there  had  been  budget  cuts.  This 
beeper  cost  $10  to  $15  a  month,  and  Mr. 
Ly  could  not  figure  out  why  they  were 
calling  off  the  investigation. 

One  of  the  reasons  could  be,  and  we 
are  not  casting  any  allegations  on  indi- 
viduals in  the  administration,  but  it 
could  be  because  Janet  Reno,  the  At- 
torney General,  had  been  confirmed 
just  5  weeks  before.  I  am  sure  she  was 
aware  of  the  investigation. 

In  any  event,  the  investigation  was 
curtailed  at  that  point.  We  did  not  hear 
any  more  about  it  for  3  or  4  months. 
Then  stories  started  to  break  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  publications  about  this 
investigation.  The  word  started  leak- 
ing out. 

To  give  the  Members  one  thing  that 
is  a  big  question  in  my  mind,  and  I  am 
not  accusing  anybody  at  Justice  of 
wrongdoing,  but  these  are  very  coinci- 
dental things. 

On  Friday,  July  16,  a  newspaper 
called  the  Spotlight  was  contacted  by 
the  FBI  about  three  articles  that  they 
had  printed  indicating  that  Mr.  Ses- 
sions, the  FBI  Director,  had  taken  per- 
sonal involvement  and  control  over  the 
investigation  against  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Hao  back  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  because  of  these  three  news- 
paper articles  the  FBI  came  and  they 
wanted  copies  of  the  articles.  They  got 
these  articles  on  July  16. 

This  may  be  just  a  coincidence,  but 
on  July  17,  the  next  morning,  Janet 
Reno  and  a  gentleman  who  is  an  Asso- 
ciate Attorney  General,  Mr.  Webster 
Hubbell,  called  the  FBI  Director  into 
his  office.  The  FBI  Director  had  other 
problems,  of  course.  We  know  about 
those.  They  were  in  the  paper. 

However,  I  don't  know  if  it  is  a  coin- 
cidence or  not  that  these  revelations 
took  place  on  the  16th  about  Mr.  Ses- 
sions being  involved  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Hao.  and  on 
the  17th,  the  very  next  morning,  the 
Attorney  General  and  her  Associate 
Attorney  General.  Mr.  Webster  Hub- 
bell,  who  incidentally  was  a  former  law 
partner  of  Mr.  Clinton's  down  in  Ar- 
kansas, told  Mr.  Sessions  he  had  until 
the  following  Monday  to  resign,  or  else 
he  would  be  fired. 

Mr.  Sessions  thought  that  the  FBI 
should  be  separate  from  the  executive 
branch,  and  he  would  not  retire  be- 
cause of  this  pressure,  so  on  the  Mon- 
day morning  following,  on  July  19,  he 
got  a  call   from   the  President  of  the 
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United  States  who  said.  "You  are 
fired."  Then  a  few  minutes  later  the 
President  called  back  and  told  the  Di- 
rector his  dismissal  was  effective  im- 
mediately, and  then  they  had  FBI 
agents  come  into  Mr.  Sessions'  office, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  in  a  gentle  way 
they  helped  him,  escorted  him  out  of 
the  building.  This  was  the  former  FBI 
Director. 

Those  questions  created  by  these  ac- 
tions need  to  be  answered.  Was  the  Jus- 
tice Department  playing  politics  in 
this  sort  of  thing?  Were  they  trying  to 
get  this  thing  cooled  down  before  it 
went  out  of  control? 

In  any  event,  the  media  started  beat- 
ing on  this  issue.  Then  about  5  weeks 
after  a  story  came  out  by  ABC  News 
and  another  major  news  publication  in 
this  country,  Ms.  Reno  and  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office  and  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  southern  part  of 
Florida  empaneled  a  grand  jury  to  in- 
vestigate these  allegations.  This  was  in 
September.  Bear  in  mind  that  they 
called  off  the  dogs  in  April,  and  here  we 
are  5.  6  months  later,  5  months  later, 
that  they  are  finally  empaneling  a 
grand  jury  to  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  never  met  with 
Mr.  Hao.  He  said  this  through  a  person 
who  was  a  spokesman  at  the  Commerce 
Department.  Then  after  he  said  that. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  attorney  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  admitted  that 
Brown  not  only  had  met  with  Mr.  Hao 
once,  but  three  times,  and  the  third 
time  was  when  they  had  dinner  here  in 
Washington,  and  then  he  took  him  over 
to  the  Commerce  Department  with  two 
other  people  to  talk  about  something, 
we  don't  know  what. 

Mr.  Brown's  spokespeople  say  these 
were  personal  visits,  and  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  business.  He  denied 
he  even  knew  Mr.  Hao.  He  denied  he 
had  ever  even  met  with  Mr.  Hao,  and 
now  his  attorney  tells  us  he  met  with 
him  not  once  but  three  times,  and  Mr. 
Hao  is  the  man  who  allegedly  gave  him 
$700,000  that  was  in  a  Singapore  bank. 

Then  we  found  out  that  the  bank  ac- 
count not  only  was  opened,  but  the  FBI 
has  indicated  that  they  now  know  that 
moneys  were  transferred  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  through  electronic 
transfers  to  a  bank  in  Singapore.  Could 
that  be  a  coincidence?  Maybe,  tout  we 
are  stretching  it  pretty  far  right  now. 

Finally  Mr.  Brown  then  came  before 
a  committee  on  which  I  served,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  about  a 
week  ago.  This  is  the  thing  that  I 
think  is  a  new  revelation,  that  my  col- 
leagues ought  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to. 

At  the  committee  meeting  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Dana 
ROHRABACHER.  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  special  order,  he  asked 
Mr.  Brown  a  couple  of  questions.  Mr. 
Brown  said: 

I  am  not  goin^  to  answer  any  questions 
today  bearing  on  the  grand  jury  investiga- 


tion in  Miami.  All  I  am  here  to  talk  about 
today  are  trade  issues. 

When  it  came  my  turn  to  ask  Mr. 
Brown  questions,  I  asked  him  questions 
relating  to  trade,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  questions 
that  I  asked. 

D  2010 
Here  is  the  first  question.  I  said: 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  that  is  rel- 
ative to  this  hearing.  Can  you  tell  us.  Mr. 
Brown,  about  any  involvement  that  you  or 
your  staff  may  have  had  in  relation  to  trade 
negotiations  or  the  possibility  of  trade  nego- 
tiations with  the  Republic  of  Vietnam? 

And  Secretary  Brown  said: 

I  had  no  involvement  with  those.  Congress- 
man. 

He  made  a  categorical  denial  that  he 
has  been  involved  in  any  way  with  ne- 
gotiations or  discussions  regarding 
normalization  of  relations  with  Viet- 
nam. 

Then  I  went  on  and  said: 

Trade  promotion  with  Vietnam,  the  possi- 
bility of  further  trade  and  lifting  of  the  sanc- 
tions against  Vietnam  is  very  important, 
and  it  is  trade  related. 

And  if  somebody  in  his  administration 
did  participate  in  the  decisionmaking 
or  the  negotiations,  my  question  is: 
Did  Mr.  Brown  involve  himself  with  his 
employees  in  this  discussion.  I  tight- 
ened the  question  a  little  bit  further. 
And  he  said: 

1  answered  that  in  the  negative.  Congress- 
man. But  I'll  also  say  that  we're  not  going  to 
have  internal  discussions  about  internal  pol- 
icy formation. 

Now,  yesterday  a  fellow  who  is  close 
to  the  National  Security  Council  came 
to  see  me  because  he  thought  this  issue 
needed  to  be  clarified  and  illuminated. 
And  he  told  me  that  on  June  14  a  no- 
tice of  principals  meeting  was  sent  to 
the  various  secretaries  of  the  various 
branches  of  government,  this  is  the 
top-level  secretaries,  saying  that  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  June  16,  in 
the  White  House  Situation  Room,  that 
they  would  be  discussing  the  Vietnam 
operations  paper. 

Now,  the  Vietnam  operations  paper 
was  a  compilation  of  the  results  of  a 
deputies'  meeting.  Let  me  explain  to 
my  colleagues  that  there  are  three  lev- 
els of  National  Security  Council  meet- 
ings. One  is  the  principal  level.  That  is 
the  top  dogs  in  every  government  agen- 
cy, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  so  forth.  Then  they 
have  below  that  one  rung  the  deputies' 
level,  or  the  assistant  chief  deputies,  or 
the  people  that  are  right  next  to  the 
heads  of  various  departments.  And 
then  they  have  below  that  what  is 
called  the  experts  level. 

So  this  meeting  that  was  being  called 
on  June  16  was  as  a  result  of  a  previous 
meeting  held  at  the  deputy  level  at 
which  they  discussed  Vietnam  options. 
The  options  paper,  as  I  said,  was  a  com- 
pilation of  the  results  of  that  deputies' 
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meeting,  the  second  level.  Brown.  Sec- 
retary Brown,  would  have  had  to  have 
at  least  been  briefed  on  the  results  of 
the  deputy  meeting,  plus  prior  to  the 
deputy  meeting  he  would  have  had  to 
approve  the  Commerce  Departments 
position.  I  mean,  can  you  imagine  the 
head  of  a  department  not  knowing 
about  something  as  important  as  nor- 
malizing relations  with  an  arch-enemy. 
Vietnam,  when  2.200  POW/MIAs  had 
not  been  accounted  for.  Obviously  he 
would  have  had  to  know  this. 

But  Brown  said  to  me  in  the  hearing 
he  had  no  discussions,  no  contact  with 
anybody  about  normalizing  relations 
with  Vietnam,  or  removing  that  trade 
embargo.  So  either  Mr.  Brown  was  not 
doing  his  job  or  he  lied  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  I  believe  is 
a  felony.  In  either  event,  he  should  not 
be  in  that  office,  because  something  as 
important,  as  Mr.  Rohrabacher  said, 
as  normalizing  relations  with  Vietnam 
and  removing  that  trade  embargo, 
when  we  have  2.200  POW  MIAs  unac- 
counted for  is  something  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  should  be  totally 
aware  of.  and  especially  the  head  of  it. 
And  if  he  did  know  about  it.  he  lied  to 
Congress. 

Now  let  me  tell  Members  what  went 
on  at  that  meeting,  because  this  is 
very  important.  There  were  three  op- 
tions discussed. 

The  first  option  was  to  approve  inter- 
national financial  institutions  initia- 
tives. This  is  at  the  White  House  in  the 
Situation  Room,  evidently,  where  they 
met.  Approve  international  financial 
institutions'  initiatives  and  delay  a  de- 
cision on  lifting  the  embargo  to  Sep- 
tember. 

Now  what  we  mean  by  approving 
international  financial  institutions' 
initiatives  is  the  World  Bank  and  IMF 
loans.  Japan  and  France  and  others 
who  had  oblations  owed  to  them  by 
the  Government  of  Vietnam,  relaxing 
those  obligations  so  that  Vietnam 
could  get  World  Bank  and  IMF  loans, 
and  thus  open  up  the  door  for  trade.  So 
the  first  thing  was  to  approve  these 
international  financial  institution  ini- 
tiatives and  delay  a  decision  on  lifting 
the  embargo  until  September. 

This  approach  did  not  pass  muster. 
There  were  several  that  thought  it 
might  be  a  good  idea,  but  they  went  to 
what  called  option  1-A.  This  is  what 
option  1-A  was.  option  1-A  was  to  allow 
international  financial  initiatives,  but 
to  ease  the  embargo,  to  start  the 
ratcheting  down  of  the  embargo,  so  we 
could  start  normalizing  relations  with 
Vietnam.  The  majority  of  those  at  the 
National  Security  Council  approved 
that,  but  not  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  sup- 
ported option  No.  2.  Here  is  what  op- 
tion No.  2  was:  lift  the  block  on  inter- 
national financial  institutions  and  to 
totally,  completely  lift  the  embargo  on 
Vietnam.  And  do  you  know  who  pushed 


this  the  hardest?  The  Department  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Brown  said  he  didn't 
know  anything  about  it,  he  said  he 
never  discussed  it  with  anybody  in  his 
department,  and  yet  at  this  deputies' 
meeting  his  department  was  pushing 
harder,  almost  totally  by  itself,  than 
anybody  else  to  completely  remove 
that  embargo  with  Vietnam. 

Now  why  would  he  do  that?  Some 
people  say  well,  it  is  because  of  trade. 
Well  let  us  think  about  that.  He  said  he 
did  not  know  Hao.  never  heard  from 
Mr.  Hao.  Then  he  admitted  through  an 
attorney  that  he  met  him  not  once,  but 
three  times.  Mr.  Hao  had  allegedly 
given  him  $700,000  and  put  it  into  a 
bank  account  from  the  Vietnamese 
Government  in  Singapore. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  he  had  never  had 
any  communication  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government,  and  then  in  a  cursory 
statement  later  on  he  said  'Yes,  I  be- 
lieve I  did  read  the  letter  from  some 
government  official  over  there."  It  was 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Vietnam.  So  he 
has  been  caught  in  two  or  three  false- 
hoods already. 

Now  he  says  he  had  no  discussions 
whatsoever  with  anybody  on  his  staff. 
and  yet  his  head  deputy,  or  their  des- 
ignee was  at  this  meeting  leading  the 
charge  for  removing  the  embargo 
against  Vietnam.  Somebody  is  lying. 
Either  he  is  inept,  or  he  lied  to  Con- 
gress, and  we  need  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  second  let- 
ter now.  In  that  second  letter  I  wrote 
to  him,  I  asked  for  complete  material 
from  the  NSC  meeting  of  June  16, 
which  we  do  not  have  yet.  That  would 
be  the  principal  level.  And  I  would  like 
to  have  further  information  on  this 
meeting,  and  who  was  the  point  man  at 
this  meeting  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  try  to  force  through  the 
removal  of  the  embargo  against  Viet- 
nam. We  need  to  know  the  man's  name 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  We 
need  to  know  if  he  talked  to  Ron 
Brown,  and  if  he  did  talk  to  Ron  Brown 
how  extensive  was  the  conversation.  I 
believe  it  was  probably  very  extensive. 
Otherwise,  he  would  not  have  taken 
such  a  strong  initiative  at  this  meet- 
ing. And  if  that  is  the  case,  then  Mr. 
Brown  probably  should  be  taken  to 
task,  and  maybe  even  removed  from  his 
office. 

But  we  will  delay  that  for  a  later 
date,  because  we  are  getting  more  in- 
formation all  of  the  time.  Yesterday  or 
day  before  Mr.  Clinger.  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
White  House,  asking  for  a  number  of 
pieces  of  information  that  will  help 
give  us  the  picture  that  we  need  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  this  issue.  We 
need  to  have  phone  bills,  we  need  to 
have  logs  of  phone  calls  coming  in  and 
out  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Did  they  come  from  Mr.  Hao?  Did  Mr. 
Brown  take  them?  Did  Mr.  Brown  call 
Mr.  Hao?  These  are  all  records  that  are 
over  there,  and  we  need  to  pursue  this 
to  a  complete  conclusion,  because 
there  is  a  cloud  hanging  over  the  Clin- 
ton administration. 

Now  why  do  I  say  that?  This  govern- 
ment has  said  for  years  that  we  would 
never  normalize  relations  with  Viet- 
nam until  we  had  a  full  accounting  of 
the  2,200  POW/MIAs.  We  do  not  have 
that  accounting.  We  are  not  anywhere 
near  it.  And  yet  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration in  July  and  in  September  took 
two  giant  steps  toward  normalization 
of  relations  with  Vietnam. 

The  first  step  in  July  allowed  the 
World  Bank  and  IMF  loans  to  go  into 
that  country.  Then  in  September  it  al- 
lowed American  businesses  where 
agreements  have  been  reached  with  the 
Vietnamese  government  for  industry  to 
go  over  there,  for  American  businesses 
to  go  in  and  bid  where  those  IMF  and 
World  Bank  loans  have  been  approved. 
And  so  this  administration  has  taken 
two  giant  steps  toward  normalizing  re- 
lations with  Vietnam,  even  though  we 
do  not  have  the  POW/MIA  issue  any- 
where near  resolved. 

Why  did  they  do  that?  Why  did  the 
administration  take  two  steps  toward 
normalizing  relations?  Could  it  be  be- 
cause Mr.  Brown  used  his  influence? 
Could  it  be  that  he  got  $700,000,  plus 
the  promise  of  maybe  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  or  royalties  or  other 
fees  from  the  government  of  Vietnam? 
I  suggest  that  these  questions  have  to 
be  answered.  Otherwise  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration is  in  jeopardy.  This  could 
be  another  Watergate  or  worse.  It 
could  be  another  Irangate  or  worse. 
And  we  need  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  American  people  need  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  administration,  in  the 
White  House  and  in  this  government, 
and  we  need  full  disclosure. 

Now.  if  we  do  not  get  answers  from 
the  President,  and  from  Mr.  Brown  in 
the  not-too-distant  future,  I  will  file  a 
resolution  of  inquiry  with  the  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  referred  to  Mr. 
Clinger's  committee,  and  we  will  try 
to  force  the  issue.  But  we  hope  there 
will  be  voluntary  compliance  with  our 
request.  Mr.  Clinger's  and  mine,  and 
others,  so  that  we  can  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this. 

D  2020 

It  stinks  to  high  heaven. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  you 
something  that  is  very  humorous  to 
me.  In  the  magazine  Newsweek  this 
week,  Mr.  Brown's  attorney  told  News- 
week that  the  existence  of  a  bank  ac- 
count in  Singapore — and  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  it— does  not  implicate  his 
client.  He  said  that  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  reasons  why  the  Vietnamese 
would  open  an  account  in  Singapore 
wholly  unrelated  to  Ron  Brown.  Give 
me  a  break.  We  knew  it  was  in  a  Swiss 
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bank  in  Singapore,  we  knew  that  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Indo 
Swiss  in  Bangladesh  opened  an  ac- 
count. Mr.  Howe  said  that  the  money 
was  going  to  be  deposited  in  this  bank. 
Now  we  have  a  wire  transfer  from  Viet- 
nam to  a  bank  in  Singapore  and  his  at- 
torney says  it  could  be  wholly  unre- 
lated to  Ron  Brown.  Well,  maybe,  but 
it  is  a  big,  big  coincidence,  do  you 
think?  I  think  it  is  a  big  coincidence. 
We  need  to  have  answers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  you  that 
Mr.  Brown  ought  to  be  forthright,  Mr. 
Clinton  ought  to  be  forthright,  our 
President,  we  ought  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  as  quickly  as  possible.  Oth- 
erwise, as  I  said  before.  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  this  administration  is 
going  to  be  in  jeopardy.  The  longer  it 
goes  on.  the  worse  it  is  going  to  get. 
We  need  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it 
quickly. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE- 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mann).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BONIOR]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
joined  this  evening  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  and  perhaps 
maybe  even  a  Republican  or  two  who 
believes  in  the  same  cause  we  are  advo- 
cating, will  join  us  this  evening.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  with  Marcy 
Kaptur,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Sherrod 
Brown,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Stupak,  and  we  expect  a  few  oth- 
ers, to  talk  about  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  deep,  dark  se- 
cret hidden  within  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement.  NAFTA  sup- 
porters will  not  talk  about  it,  they  will 
not  even  mention  it;  they  act  like  it 
does  not  exist,  but  it  is  there  and  it  is 
not  going  to  go  away,  it  is  not  going  to 
fly  out  the  window,  it  is  not  going  to 
disappear  in  a  wisp. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  talking  about  the 
costs  of  NAFTA.  I  do  not  mean  the  eco- 
nomic costs,  because  we  know  NAFTA 
will  send  half  a  million  jobs  to  Mexico; 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  social  costs, 
because  we  know  NAFTA  will  drive 
down  our  standard  of  living;  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  human  costs,  be- 
cause we  know  NAFTA  will  uproot  the 
lives  and  livelihoods  of  our  friends  and 
our  neighbors.  I  am  talking  about  the 
actual  costs,  the  dollars-and-cents 
costs,  the  monetary  costs  hidden  deep 
within  NAFTA. 

I  just  cannot  get  anybody  from  the 
other  side  to  come  forward  and  even 
talk  about  it. 

The  big  question  is  this,  and  it  is  a 
$50  billion  question.  Even  conservative 
estimates  of  the  costs  of  implementing 
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NAFTA  say  it  will  cost  the  United 
States  anywhere  between  $40  and  $50 
billion.  That  is  understandable  when 
you  consider  that  we  are  going  to  lose 
anywhere  from  $2.5  to  $3  billion  in  tar- 
iff revenues  over  5  years.  Estimates  of 
cleaning  up  the  environmental  cesspool 
that  has  been  created  at  the  border 
have  run  as  high  as  $21  billion  over  10 
years.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
estimated  it  will  cost  between  $15  and 
$20  billion  to  rebuild  roads  and  bridges 
and  sewer  systems  along  the  border. 

The  State  of  Texas  alone  guess- 
timates it  will  cost  $10  billion  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  for 
NAFTA's  implementation. 

Other  border  States — New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California — are  just  com- 
pleting their  wish  lists  now. 

These  requests  are  above  and  beyond 
the  $5  billion-plus  the  administration 
estimates  will  be  necessary  to  retrain 
workers  whose  jobs  will  leave  for  Mex- 
ico. That  is  the  administration's  guess 
on  what  retraining  will  cost  because  we 
will  be  losing  jobs  to  Mexico. 

That  is  not  even  counting  the  in- 
crease in  unemployment  benefits  ex- 
pected, or  the  increase  in  agriculture 
price  supports  that  NAFTA  will  force, 
or  the  cost  of  extra  customs  inspectors 
to  stop  drugs  from  coming  into  the  bor- 
der. 

And  that  is  not  even  mentioning  the 
loss  of  revenue  and  the  dislocation 
costs  we  experience  already  when 
500,000  Americans  lose  their  jobs  if  this 
deal  goes  through,  as  500,000  Americans 
have  lost  their  jobs  to  Mexico  over  the 
last  decade. 

When  all  is  said  and  done.  NAFTA 
could  be  a  new  $40  billion  Government 
program. 

Just  look  at  the  European  example. 

By  European  example.  I  am  talking 
about  the  European  Community's  40- 
year  struggle  to  integrate  the  poorer 
economies  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Greece  into  the  EC,  even  though  the 
economies  of  those  countries  were  a  lot 
closer  than  ours  and  Mexico's. 

The  dispartiy  is  3  to  1  or  2  to  1  at  the 
most  between  the  richest  and  the  poor- 
est, whereas  ours  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  is  somewhere  be- 
tween 7  to  1  and  10  to  I. 

And  even  though  the  wage  scales  be- 
tween those  countries  were  a  lot  closer 
than  ours  and  Mexico's,  and  even 
though  the  basic  legal  and  political 
systems  between  those  countries  were 
a  lot  closer  than  ours  and  Mexico's, 
and  even  though  the  standards  of  living 
between  those  countries  were  a  lot 
closer  than  ours  and  Mexico's,  the  Eu- 
ropeans recognized  that  there  would  be 
tremendous  dislocation  and  adjustment 
costs  to  integration,  and  they  built 
them  into  the  system. 

Since  1989,  they  have  spent  $100  bil- 
lion on  adjustment  programs  to  inte- 
grate their  economies  that  were  vastly 
more  similar  than  ours  and  Mexico's. 

And  in  the  years  ahead,  they  will 
spend  even  more. 


Yet  we  are  trying  to  rush  this  agree- 
ment through  to  satisfy  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
now  this  President  of  Mexico,  we  are 
trying  to  rush  through  in  3  months 
what  has  taken  the  EC  40  years  and 
over  $100  billion  to  do.  Who  will  pay  for 
the  costs  in  this  country  that  will  re- 
sult from  NAFTA,  costs  to  retool  our 
factories,  to  retrain  our  workers,  to  re- 
build our  infrastructure,  to  clean  up 
the  environmental  mess  along  the  bor- 
der? That  is  the  $50  billion  question. 
Nobody  on  the  other  side  seems  willing 
to  talk  about  it.  There  is  a  defeaning 
silence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  6  months  we 
could  not  come  up  with  $16  billion  to 
pass  the  jobs  bill  to  create  jobs  right 
here  in  America.  We  had  to  struggle  to 
make  real  cuts  and  we  had  to  make 
real  sacrifices  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
half  a  billion  dollars.  In  the  past  few 
days  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  $1 
billion  to  extend  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  1  million  Americans  who  have 
been  out  of  work  for  a  long  time.  And 
yet  we  are  being  asked  to  buy  a  $50  bil- 
lion bill  of  goods  that  somehow,  some 
way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
down  the  line. 

Well,  I  was  bom  at  night,  but  I  was 
not  born  last  night.  And  if  you  think 
that  we  are  going  to  implement 
NAFTA  without  spending  a  dime,  I 
have  a  bridge  I  would  like  to  sell  you 
over  the  Rio  Grande. 

NAFTA  proponents  are  asking  us  to 
stake  America's  future  and  our  stand- 
ard of  living  on  conjecture,  on  theories, 
and  on  articles  of  faith. 

On  the  one  hand  they  are  asking 
American  workers  to  jeopardize  their 
jobs,  the  jobs  they  have  got  now,  to  opt 
for  two  in  the  bush.  And  on  the  other 
they  are  saying  to  Congress.  "Trust  us, 
pass  NAFTA,  and  we'll  find  a  way  to 
pay  for  it." 

Well,  there  is  an  old  saying  about 
this  kind  of  thing:  "Fool  me  once, 
shame  on  you;  fool  me  twice,  shame  on 
me." 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
are  going  to  be  fooled  again.  They  are 
already  on  the  fact  that  NAFTA  is  a 
bad  deal  for  America  and  will  make 
jobs  our  No.  1  export.  They  are  not 
going  to  fall  for  more  promises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  this  issue  be- 
cause I  have  the  revolting  feeling  that 
we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  raise  taxes 
in  order  to  pay  for  NAFTA.  We  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  raise  our  taxes  in 
order  to  send  our  jobs  to  Mexico.  And  if 
you  think  that  sounds  outrageous,  I 
would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to 
an  article  from  last  Friday's  New  York 
Times: 

The  headline  reads:  "Traveler  Fees 
May  Rise  to  Pay  for  Trade  Accord." 

According  to  the  story,  the  adminis- 
tration is  planning  a  sharp  increase  in 
customs,  immigration,  and  agricul- 
tural fees  in  order  to  pay  for  the  tariff 
revenue  loss  from  NAFTA. 
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Thai  means  that  every  time  you  fly 
out  of  the  country  and  come  back,  you 
are  going  to  pay  a  higher  tax. 

It  says  that  they  will  likely  propose 
a  100-percent  increase  in  these  fees, 
that  is.  taxes. 

It  also  says  that  the  administration 
has  also  been  looking  at  the  imposition 
of  border-crossing  fees  on  trains, 
trucks,  and  individuals  who  cross  the 
border.  That  means  every  time  one  of 
our  trucks  went  over  the  border  and 
came  back,  it  would  have  to  pay  a  bor- 
der tax. 

And  that  is  just  the  beginning. 

a  2030 

According  to  the  story,  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Mickey  Kantor  said 
that  "there  are  a  number  of  different 
alternatives"— I  want  people  to  focus 
in  on  this — under  consideration.  He 
says:  "Higher  customs  fees  are  only 
one  of  them.  We"ve  looked  at  15  or  20 
different  alternatives." 

And  when  an  aide  was  asked  to  cite 
what  areas  they  were  looking  at  as  al- 
ternatives— this  is  what  he  said  in  the 
paper,  maybe  he  did  not  say  it,  but  it  is 
in  the  paper,  the  New  York  Times,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  he  said,  "Medicare,  dis- 
ability, and  Social  Security." 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  they  really  consid- 
ering taking  money  from  Social  Secu- 
rity in  order  to  pay  for  NAFTA? 

Are  they  really  thinking  about  tak- 
ing money  from  Medicare  in  order  to 
pay  for  this  treaty? 

Are  they  really  considering  ways  to 
use  money  from  disability  payments  to 
come  up  with  the  money  for  NAFTA? 

Well,  if  they  are,  they  better  think 
again.  We're  not  touching  Social  Secu*^ 
rity  or  Medicare  to  pay  for  this  fatally 
flawed  treaty. 

What  are  we  going  to  read  about 
next? 

Are  laid-off  auto  workers  in  Michigan 
going  to  have  their  taxes  raised  to 
clean  up  environmental  waste  coming 
from  Mexican  factories  that  took  their 
jobs? 

Are  garment  workers  in  North  Caro- 
lina going  to  have  their  taxes  go  up  to 
pay  for  new  bridges  carrying  products 
from  Mexico  that  used  to  be  made  in 
North  Carolina? 

Are  laid-off  furniture  workers  in 
California  going  to  have  their  tax  bill 
go  up  to  rebuild  the  roads  that  carried 
the  trucks  that  took  their  jobs  and 
their  factories  to  Tijuana? 

Are  workers  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
Midwest  who  lose  jobs  going  to  be 
asked  to  pay  extra  taxes  out  of  their 
unemployment  checks  to  help  with 
economic  development  in  border  States 
that  have  taken  their  jobs? 

Where  does  it  end,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Well,  I  say  it  has  got  to  end  here. 

The  buck  has  got  to  stop  here. 

We  have  go  to  defeat  this  treaty  here. 

There  is  no  question  who  will  pay  the 
costs  of  NAFTA? 

The  American  people  will  pay  the 
costs. 


In  lost  jobs. 

In  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

In  higher  taxes. 

In  uprooted  families. 

In  decimated  communities. 

And  in  years  spent  wondering  how  we 
will  put  the  lives  of  our  families  and 
our  neighbors  back  together  after 
NAFTA.  Those  are  important  questions 
we  have  to  ask. 

We  can  not  afford  these  social  costs. 

We  can  not  afford  these  human  costs. 

We  can  not  afford  these  economic 
costs. 

This  charade  has  gone  on  long 
enough. 

We  have  got  to  say  no  to  this  NAFTA 
Treaty. 

I  am  going  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur],  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Stupak],  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KLINK).  who  I  see  is 
here  also;  but  before  I  do,  for  those  who 
have  not  seen  it,  I  want  to  share  with 
them  again  this  chart,  because  I  think 
from  an  economic  standpoint  it  makes 
the  case  very  well. 

This  is  a  chart  that  has  been  made  up 
of  an  ad  that  has  been  running  in  publi- 
cations in  U.S.  trade  magazines  all 
over  this  country.  It  is  a  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment ad.  It  basically  says  to  a  be- 
leaguered looking  American  business- 
man, scratching  his  neck,  wondering 
how  to  make  things  meet,  and  he  says: 

I  can't  find  ^ood  loyal  workers  for  a  dollar 
an  hour  within  a  thousand  miles  of  here. 

The  ad  goes  on  to  say: 

Ves.  you  can.  in  Yucatan. 

The  ad  also  says  to  come  down  to  Yu- 
catan where  the  wages  and  benefits  are 
a  dollar  an  hour.  You  can  save  up  to 
$15,000  a  year  per  worker  and  you  and 
your  plant  managers  can  live  well  and 
you  can  be  more  productive. 

This  is  what  is  going  to  happen  if 
this  treaty  goes  through.  We  will  see 
an  exodus  of  American  jobs.  We  have 
already  lost  half-a-million  to  Mexico. 

Why  would  they  stay?  If  they  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  environmental 
laws  being  enforced,  they  did  not  have 
to  worry  about  worker  safety  laws,  if 
they  did  not  have  to  worry  about  en- 
forcing child  labor  laws,  if  they  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  cleaning  up  the 
environment,  if  they  can  get  away  with 
paying  slave  wages  to  children  and  of- 
tentimes young  women  of  a  dollar  an 
hour,  exploiting  their  work,  saving 
S15,000  a  year  per  worker,  why  would 
they  stay? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BoNiOR)  for  yielding  to  me. 

For  this  entire  year,  those  of  us  par- 
ticularly who  are  first  termers,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Stupak)  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.   Klink]  and  others  who 


have  been  with  us  on  many  of  these 
special  orders  in  the  evenings,  have 
been  struggling  all  year  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  cut  spending.  I  think  we 
have  begun  that  journey  and  we  have 
made  some  major  cuts. 

We  have  also  at  the  same  time  found 
it  difficult  to  find  ways  to  pay  for 
things  that  are  absolutely  necessary, 
like  unemployment  compensation,  like 
the  flood  victims  in  the  Midwest  from 
the  floods  this  summer. 

We  are  now  saying  let  us  come  up. 
the  NAFTA  proponents  are  now  saying 
we  have  got  this  new  $50  billion  pro- 
gram. 

The  problem  is  they  are  not  admit- 
ting to  it.  They  are  playing  word 
games  about  the  cost.  They  are  hoping 
that  the  issue  of  the  cost  of  NAFTA 
will  simply  go  away. 

We  saw  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ear- 
lier this  evening  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 
TERY]  talking  about  cutting  the  super 
collider,  something  we  need  to  do.  We 
need  to  make  these  major  cuts.  We 
cannot  go  to  people  who  are  working 
on  a  project  like  the  super  collider  and 
say.  "We  want  to  cut  you,  but  we  have 
got  this  nice  new  program  that  is  $50 
billion,  the  NAFTA  Program,  and  we 
simply  can't  do  it." 

As  Carl  Sagan  might  say,  it  is  bil- 
lions and  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

It  is  an  issue  that  has  been  with  us 
where  Commerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown 
back  in  July  said  it  would  cost  $15  to 
$20  billion.  Now  they  are  admitting  it 
is  going  to  cost  more  than  that.  Now 
we  are  estimating  it  is  going  to  cost 
between  $40  and  $50  billion.  By  the  time 
all  the  estimates  come  in,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  puts  her  request  in,  the 
Governor  of  California  puts  his  in,  the 
Governors  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
put  their  requests  in,  the  worker  re- 
training money  which  nobody  can  esti- 
mate because  nobody  can  agree.  Every- 
body agrees  it  costs  jobs.  Nobody 
knows  how  many  jobs  it  is  going  to 
cost.  When  those  dollars  are  calculated 
in,  with  the  lost  $3  to  $5  billion  in  tar- 
iffs, we  lose  those  moneys,  where  are 
we  going  to  come  up  with  the  money? 

The  law  in  this  country  now  says 
under  the  budget  resolution,  you  either 
come  up  with  $50  billion  in  taxes  to  do 
it  or  you  come  up  with  $50  billion  in 
cuts,  or  you  have  a  combination  of  $50 
billion  in  taxes  or  cuts.  You  can  call  it 
revenue  enhancement.  You  can  call  it 
cutting  waste  if  you  do  the  cuts.  Any 
way  you  do  it,  it  is  going  to  hurt  peo- 
ple. 

You  cannot  expect  people  in  Toledo, 
OH.  or  people  in  Macomb  County.  MI, 
or  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  or 
western  Pennsylvania,  or  my  district 
in  Medina  or  Lorain,  or  Chardon,  OH, 
you  cannot  expect  people  to  pay  more 
in  taxes  or  to  see  their  programs,  like 
Social  Security,  cut  to  fund  a  program 
that  is  going  to  cost  our  region  and 
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cost  this  country.  It  simply  is  not  fair 
It  is  something  that  we  cannot  in  good 
conscience  do. 

It  is  one  more  of  the  many  reasons 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BONIOR]  has  laid  out  to  oppose  NAFTA. 
It  is  icing  on  the  cake.  It  is  just  one 
more  reason  that  anybody  who  cares 
about  the  budget  deficit,  who  cares 
about  getting  this  country  back  on 
track,  who  cares  about  giving  service 
to  people  in  this  country,  providing  the 
kinds  of  services  with  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  and  Social  Security  and  envi- 
ronmental laws  and  all  the  things  that 
we  care  about  deeply,  we  simply  cannot 
put  that  aside  to  fund  a  bankrupt  pro- 
gram, a  morally  bankrupt  program  like 
NAFTA. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  comments.  I  think 
he  is  right  on  in  terms  of  the  ideas  that 
have  been  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  mean,  to  come  up  with  what  they 
are  advocating  now,  or  at  least  floating 
in  the  papers,  $2V<2  to  $3  billion  in  addi- 
tional taxes  to  pay  for  this  and,  of 
course,  it  will  pay  for  just  a  very  small 
part  of  it.  We  are  talking  about  a  $50 
billion  program.  It  will  pay  a  very 
small  part  of  that  $50  billion,  certainly 
less  than  10  percent  of  it. 

They  are  talking  about  an  airline 
tax.  We  know  the  airline  industry  is 
beleaguered  right  now.  They  are  on  the 
ropes.  They  cannot  afford  this  addi- 
tional tax. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  not  been 
well-thought  out.  We  still  do  not  know 
how  they  want  to  deal  with  all  the 
other  questions  of  worker  retraining, 
which  even  they  admit  will  be  hefty 
and  handsome. 

So  I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Toledo.  OH  [Ms.  Kaptur] 
who  has  been  so  very  eloquent  and  dog- 
ged on  this  issue. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BONIOR]  and  also  thank  the  people 
of  Michigan  for  electing  him  to  serve 
here  as  someone  who  has  been  such  a 
consistent  leader  on  this  issue,  with  all 
his  other  responsibilities  that  he  has 
been  elected  inside  this  Chamber  to 
handle,  and  we  are  most  grateful  for 
the  gentleman's  intrepidness,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  with  our  colleagues 
who  were  sworn  in  back  in  January 
this  year,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Stupak],  and  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown], 
who  has  been  such  a  leader  among  the 
new  members,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Klink]. 

I  always  like  to  say  to  the  American 
people  they  should  have  heart,  because 
elections  do  make  a  difference.  We 
have  over  110  new  Members  of  this 
House.  I  believe  we  do  have  the  votes 
to  defeat  this  current  NAFTA  Treaty, 
but  only  if  the  American  people  keep 
helping  us. 


Mr.  BONIOR.  On  that  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  very  briefly,  and  then  I 
will  yield  back  to  my  colleague,  this 
new  class  of  Members  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Stupak],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Klink]  are  Mem- 
bers, we  have  67  new  Democratic  Mem- 
bers. I  believe  people  understand  that 
they  are  the  freshest  group  of  people 
who  came  out  of  the  country. 
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They  represent  a  point  of  view  that  I 
think  is  fresh  and  new,  and  I  think  we 
are  going  to  get  57-58  out  of  the  67 
Members  voting  against  NAFTA  be- 
cause they  sense,  and  they  understand, 
the  frustration  that  the  American 
worker  has  had,  and  they  understand 
basically  that  this  is  a  bad  deal. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  for  one  mo- 
ment, it  is  a  good  point  that  80  or  90 
percent  of  the  freshman  Democrats  are 
opposed  to  NAFTA,  and  a  big  reason 
for  that  is  almost  every  one  of  us— I 
know  that  Bart,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  plane  directly  between 
here  and  there,  goes  home  every  week- 
end, and  I  know  Ron  does,  and  I  do,  and 
almost  all  the  freshmen  go  home  every 
weekend,  and  we  are  listening  to  peo- 
ple, and  we  are  finding  out  the  more 
people  hear  about  NAFTA  the  less  they 
like  it.  I  think  the  freshmen  are  prob- 
ably, and  I  know  that  many  senior 
Members  obviously,  are  real  in  touch 
with  their  districts,  too,  but  I  think 
the  freshmen  are  probably  hearing  the 
most  and  are  back  home  the  most,  and 
they  really  do  hear  about  the  opposi- 
tion to  NAFTA  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing good  being  said  about  it  among  the 
people.  The  only  people  that  are  out  of 
step  are  the  big  newspapers,  the  trendy 
economists     of     the     east     and     west 

coasts 

Mr.  BONIOR.  People  whose  jobs  are 

not  at  stake 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  People  whose 
jobs  are  not  at  stake,  yes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  It  is  an  interesting 
thing  that  we  heard  this  morning  when 
he  had  Jorge  Castenada,  and  Adolpho 
Aguillar  and  Carlos  Arreras,  who  are 
learned  scholars  from  Mexico,  came  up 
here  to  talk  to  us  about  it,  and  they 
mentioned  to  us  at  our  meeting  that 
even  the  Mexican  workers  are  figuring 
this  out  now.  At  one  point  a  year  ago 
64  percent  of  the  people  polled  in  Mex- 
ico City,  where  they  do  the  polling — 
they  do  not  do  it  outside  Mexico  City 
where  I  suspect  the  numbers  would 
even  be  more  favorable  to  our  posi- 
tion—but 64  percent  were  in  favor  of 
this  a  while  back.  The  latest  poll  that 
was  taken  recently  took  only  32  per- 
cent because  they  have  figured  out  this 
was  done  by  the  elites  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  in  the  country.  There  is 
nothing  in  there  for  the  Mexican  work- 
er. 
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As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Mexican 
worker's  wages  have  gone  down  32  per- 
cent since  1980.  They  are  lower,  32-per- 
cent lower  than  they  were  in  1979  and 
1980.  They  know  this  is  not  a  good  deal 
for  them.  It  does  not  guarantee  them 
the  economic  wherewithal  to  provide  a 
living  for  their  families. 

Mr.  STUPAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  will,  and  then  I  will 
get  back  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STUPAK.  I  know  we  have  been 
jumping  around  here  a  little  bit  to- 
night, but  I  think  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  week,  as  we  came  back  again 
from  our  weekly  trip,  as  many  of  our 
freshmen  do,  go  back  to  our  districts, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky]  has  come 
out  and  publicly  is  going  to  now  be 
against  NAFTA,  and  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  noting  that  as  the  time 
draws  closer  to  this  vote  on  NAFTA, 
which  we  now  believe  is  going  to  be — I 

believe,  Mr.  Leader,  you  said  about 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  17th  of  November, 
or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  STUPAK.  November  17  or  IB- 
time  is  drawing  short.  We  need  the  peo- 
ple back  home  and  our  constituents  to  ' 
continue,  not  only  to  write  to  us  for 
those  of  us  who  are  against  NAFTA— 
we  are  definitely  against  it — but  those 
who  maybe  are  undecided,  those  who 
may  even  be  for  NAFTA.  It  is  going  to 
be  popular  support  that  wins  this  bat- 
tle, and  that  is  why  we  are  here  every 
week,  to  keep  the  support  up,  to  defeat 
this  NAFTA,  but  we  need  their  help, 
and  we  need  our  listeners  to  help  us  by 
contacting  other  Members  who  may  re- 
main uncertain,  or  might  have  lost 
their  way  and  would  consider  voting 
for  this  poor  agreement. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  STUPAK]  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  I  thank  him  for  mention- 
ing that. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that. 

I  earlier  this  evening  talked  a  little 
bit  about  who  is  going  to  benefit  and 
who  this  is  going  to  cost,  and  I  say  to 
the  gentleman,  "I  am  glad,  Mr.  Leader, 
that  you  brought  up  the  cost  from  our 
taxpayers.  "  Who  knows?  Forty  billion? 
Fifty  billion  in  lost  revenues  and  other 
costs  associated  with  this  agreement? 

But  I  entered  into  the  Record  a  little 
earlier  this  evening  who  is  benefiting 
already  from  a  lot  of  the  business  in- 
terests in  Mexico,  and  in  the  1993  Sep- 
tember issue  of  U.S.  Latin  Trade  it  is 
clear  that  since  the  time  that  the  cur- 
rent President  has  been  in  office  in 
Mexico.  Mexico  now  has  more  billion- 
aires than  any  country  in  the  world, 
but  for  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  Japan,  and  most  of  them  having 
been  created  over  the  last  6  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  why  we  need  the 
American  people  to  stick  with  us  on 
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this.  The  amount  of  money  they  are 
contributing  to  protect  their  own  spe- 
cial interests  is  phenomenal. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  How  much  is  coming 
into  the  United  States?  I  mean  I  have 
seen  figures  that  say  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $30  billion.  Maybe  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  would  en- 
lighten us  on  that. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Well,  what  is  interest- 
ing is  this  article  indicates  that  these 
people  were  asked  each  to  contribute 
$25  million  to  the  ruling  party's  coffers 
down  there  in  Mexico  back  in  Feb- 
ruary, and.  in  order  to  kind  of  cement 
their  control  which  they  have  in- 
creased over  the  last  several  years 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  think,  to  put  that  in 
persjjective,  people  ought  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  about  36  families 
in  Mexico  that  own  54  percent  of  the 
wealth.  I  mean  these  are  families  that 
own  the  banks,  that  own  the  television 
stations,  that  own  all  the  natural  re- 
sources in  the  country.  So.  they  are  ca- 
pable of  putting  up  $25  million. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Tremendous  money, 
and  in  a  city  like  mine,  of  Toledo.  OH. 
we  have  been  known  for  years  as  the 
glass  center  of  the  world,  and  yet  our 
workers  are  being  asked  to  compete 
against  a  company  called  Vitro  Glass 
in  Mexico,  which  is  one  of  these  major 
companies  which  we  were  just  talking 
about,  a  contributor  to  the  PRI.  essen- 
tially a  monopoly  and  the  second  larg- 
est glass  maker  in  the  world  which 
pays  its  workers  one-seventh  of  what 
we  pay  ours  in  the  Toledo  area,  and  I 
do  not  really  think  it  is  fair  that  our 
people  should  have  to  compete  with  an 
international  monopoly  on  our  own 
soil. 

Mr.  KLINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentlewoman  yield  on  that? 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLINK.  On  one  of  the  points,  I 
think,  that  the  gentlewoman  may  have 
heard  about.  Vitro  S.A..  this  huge  glass 
plant,  and  the  gentlewoman  is  abso- 
lutely speaking  the  truth— right  now  in 
flat  glass  products,  and  we  are  talking 
about  windshields  for  cars,  the  glass 
units  that  are  put  into  skyscrapers, 
those  sorts  of  things,  they  do  about 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness that  is  done  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  estimated  that  after  NAFTA  went 
into  effect  that  they  would,  within  a  2- 
year  period,  have  13  percent  of  our 
business,  displacing  6.000  U.S.  workers 
that  currently  make  flat  glass  prod- 
ucts, and  in  preparation  for  the  NAFTA 
agreement,  and  they  are  hoping,  of 
course,  that  it  is  approved,  they  have 
already  bought  warehouse  space  in  La- 
redo. TX.  and  are  ready  to  flood  the 
market,  and,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
we  have  companies  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  like  PPG  that  compete  in  this, 
and  they  would  like  to  be  able  to  sell 
the  windshield  glass  to  the  auto  plants 
that  have  already  decided  to  leave  this 
country  and  move  down  to  Mexico. 


But  the  gentlewoman  is  right.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  because 
there  is  no  reciprocity  under  this 
NAFTA.  The  glass  that  is  made  by 
Vitro  S.A.  in  Mexico  and  is  shipped 
here  will  have  no  tariff,  yet  we  have  a 
10-year-long  prolonged  tariff  on  the 
same  glass  products  being  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  being  shipped 
to  Mexico  to  go  back  to  those  factories. 

So.  what  we  are  saying  about  the 
NAFTA  for  one  moment,  let  us  forget 
about  the  wage  differential.  There  is  no 
reciprocity.  It  is  not  a  fair  trade  agree- 
ment, and  we  will  ship  that  industry, 
and  the  gentlewoman  is  right,  the  glass 
industry,  appliance  industry,  home  ap- 
pliance industry  is  another  one  where 
there  is  no  reciprocity,  and  in  the 
small  appliances  the  estimation  is  that 
we  lose  10.000  jobs  in  that  same  10-year 
period. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  If  I  may  reclaim  just 
for  a  second.  I  think  what  is  interest- 
ing at  the  same  time  is  that  these  kind 
of  individuals  really  are  ripping  off 
their  public  and  ours.  We.  our  tax- 
payers, are  being  asked  to  fund  this 
NAFTA  through  hidden  mechanisms 
within  our  own  Government. 

I  sit  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  this  year  again  was 
asked  for  hundreds  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  environmental  cleanup, 
and  the  money  is  hidden  in  all  these 
different  accounts  across  our  Govern- 
ment, and  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  where  our  taxpayers  are  literally 
having  their  dollars  diverted  to  try  to 
build  installations  south  of  our  border, 
as  well  as  taking  care  of  sewage,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  San  Diego  area  that  is 
coming  from  Mexico.  We  are  not  charg- 
ing the  companies  that  are  creating 
the  mess  in  the  first  place,  which  is 
where  the  burden  should  be  placed. 
Cost  and  benefits  should  somehow 
cross  at  some  point,  but  our  taxpayers 
are  being  asked  to  fund  this  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues,  and  I  am  so  glad  the  gen- 
tleman brought  this  up  because  the 
costs  are  absolutely  phenomenal,  and 
there  is  not  a  fair  method  of  paying  for 
the  damage  that  is  already  being  done. 

On  just  one  other  point,  I  also  want 
to  mention  on  the  dislocated  workers, 
people  in  our  country  that  have  al- 
ready lost  their  jobs  to  Mexico.  Many 
of  them  are  still  on  the  unemployment 
lines,  many  of  them  on  the  welfare 
rolls,  many  of  them  working  part-time 
jobs  where  they  are  earning  a  third  of 
what  they  earned  before.  Today  our 
Federal  Government  only  takes  care  of 
about  5  percent  of  workers  in  our  coun- 
try that  have  lost  their  jobs.  These  dis- 
located workers"  funds  and  retraining 
funds  are  completely  underfunded,  and 
I  do  not  see  any  proposal  coming  from 
the  administration 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Nothing. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  To  take  care  of  people 
who  are  already  in  the  unemployment 
lines. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  And,  as  everybody  here 
understands,  and  I  am  going  to  yield  to 


the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Stupak],  and  then  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fingerhut],  and 
then  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Sanders] — as  everybody  understands 
that  is  here,  everybody  has  a  friend 
here,  or  a  neighbor,  or  maybe  someone 
in  our  own  families  who  has  lost  a  good 
job  who  we  know  is  working  for  50  per- 
cent of  what  they  used  to  make.  They 
may  have  a  job  for  $13-$14  an  hour. 
They  are  working  for  $5  and  $6  an  hour 
now. 
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These  are  people  with  families,  who 
have  had  their  lives  deveistated.  And 
here  we  go  again  with  a  $50  billion  pro- 
gram, with  nothing  to  fund  it,  and  an 
agreement  which  even  the  proponents 
of  the  agreement  admit  will  cause  dis- 
location of  jobs. 

Mr.  KLINK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  moment,  you  talk  about 
the  cost  of  NAFTA,  and  I  think  the 
gentle  lady  from  Ohio  is  absolutely 
correct,  that  this  money  is  hidden 
throughout,  and  the  American  tax- 
payer will  be  asked  to  pay. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
brings  up  a  wonderful  point.  I  am 
quoting  Prof.  Ed  Lemur  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  a  very  big  advocate 
of  free  trade.  And  he  concludes  his  re- 
search: 

One  effect  of  NAF'TA  will  be  the  average 
wa^e  loss  of  $1,000  for  every  worker  in  the 
lower  70  percent  of  our  work  force.  So  people 
will  lose  that  $1,000  out  of  their  own  pocket. 
It  is  not  just  your  tax  dollars  that  are  goinK 
to  be  lost,  it  is  going  to  be  less  education, 
less  benefits  to  the  people  of  our  country, 
less  defense  dollars,  less  things  for  infra- 
structure. But  they  are  going  to  reach  in 
your  pocket  and  lake  $1,000.  and  that  money 
is  going  to  go  down  to  Mexico  because  of  the 
fact  that  these  companies  know  they  can 
hold  wages  down  by  threatening  to  move 
their  companies  down  there.  We  have  seen  it 
happen  in  the  past. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  just  on  that  point,  the  first  work- 
ers in  our  country  to  feel  that  pinch 
will  be  women  and  minorities,  because 
they  are  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  lad- 
der of  economic  opportunity.  And  they 
are  largely  ignored  in  this  debate.  And 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  it 
up. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Just  the  other  side  of 
that  coin,  it  is  not  just  going  to  be 
lower  wage  jobs  we  are  talking  about 
here.  As  all  of  my  colleagues  know 
from  reading  Harley  Shakin.  professor 
at  the  University  of  California-San 
Diego,  his  books  on  this  issue  and  pa- 
pers on  this  issue,  it  will  be  high-tech- 
nology jobs. 

I  will  give  you  a  quick  example. 
Hughes  Aircraft  in  California  moved 
down  to  Mexico,  to  Tijuana.  They  paid 
17  bucks  an  hour  to  workers.  This  is 
highly  refined,  skilled  work,  electronic 
work.  Seventeen  dollars  an  hour  on 
very  difficult  work. 

They  moved  down  to  Mexico.  They 
have    very    productive    workers    down 
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there  who  are  willing  to  work  for  $6  a 
day— a  day— as  opposed  to  $17  an  hour. 

So  people  who  think  they  are  pro- 
tected because  they  have  got  good-pay- 
ing jobs  and  high-skilled  jobs  ought  to 
think  twice,  because  what  we  are  see- 
ing at  automobile  plants,  airplane 
plants,  Hughes  Aircraft,  and  other  fa- 
cilities that  are  moving  down  to  Mex- 
ico, is  that  they  are  taking  very  high- 
skilled  jobs  and  good-paying  jobs  as 
well. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STUPAK.  Thank  you  again,  Mr. 
BoNiOR,  for  once  again  organizing  an- 
other special  order  on  NAFTA. 

You  are  commenting  on  the  $40  to  $50 
billion  it  is  estimated  it  is  going  to 
cost  us  to  implement  NAFTA,  and  yet 
we  could  not  pass  a  $16  billion  stimulus 
project  for  our  own  country.  Yet  we  are 
willing  to  spend  $40  to  $50  billion  to 
stimulate  the  Mexican  economy.  And 
yet  your  chart  there,  where  it  says  yes, 
you  can,  in  Yucatan.  In  the  fine  print 
there  it  says  for  every  worker,  you  will 
save  $15,000. 

Is  Mexico  and  the  Yucatan  going  to 
give  us  back  $15,000  for  every  worker 
who  loses  their  job  so  we  can  pay  this 
$40  to  $50  billion  we  are  willing  to 
spend  to  stimulate  their  economy?  I 
think  not. 

But  instead  of  making  them  reim- 
burse us  for  the  lost  revenue  to  our 
country,  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing all  kinds  of  taxes.  We  will  lose  $2.4 
to  $2.5  billion  just  in  lost  tariffs.  So 
how  are  we  going  to  make  it  up? 

There  is  only  two  ways  we  can  do  it 
under  the  1990  budget  enforcement 
agreement.  Either  raise  taxes,  or  cut 
programs  that  you  mentioned,  like 
Medicare,  Social  Security,  and  make 
the  Americans  suffer  even  more. 

So  the  administration  said,  so  that 
does  not  happen,  we  will  put  almost 
double  the  fee  on  airline  tickets  for 
custom  fees,  immigration  fees,  agricul- 
tural fees.  We  will  double  it.  That  will 
bring  us  in  about  $500  million  a  year. 

When  we  double  these  fees  on  airline 
tickets,  we  count  on  this  industry  to 
bring  tourism  and  travelers  to  our 
country.  But  will  that  money  go  for  in- 
creased infrastructure,  roads,  bridges? 

How  about  tourism  and  traded  None 
of  it.  It  is  all  going  to  go  to  pay  for  this 
flawed  agreement.  Plus  the  administra- 
tion wants  another  $225  million  a  year 
to  start  cleaning  up  the  border,  the  en- 
vironmental problems. 

We  have  at  least  four  agreements  on 
the  books  right  now  with  Mexico  to 
clean  up  that  border.  None  of  it  has 
been  enforced,  so  now  we  are  going  to 
count  on  this  magical,  mystical 
NAFTA  agreement  to  clean  it  up  and 
cost  us  another  $225  million  per  year 
for  something  we  did  not  contribute 
to? 

Extra  money  for  more  customs  offi- 
cials, because  you  have  got  to  have 
more  customs  officials  to  make  sure 
the   agreement   is   being   lived    up   to. 


What  is  the  cost  of  that?  The  adminis- 
tration has  not  told  us. 

Plus  they  want  money  to  retrain 
American  workers  who  lost  their  jobs. 
The  claim,  no  job  loss.  But  then  why  is 
the  administration  willing  to  put  out 
the  carrot  at  the  end  of  the  stick  say- 
ing we  will  give  money  to  retrain  your 
workers  who  lost  their  jobs? 

We  cannot  pass  a  stimulus  package 
here,  but  we  will  give  you  money  for 
more  training  for  jobs  that  do  not 
exist. 

Remember  when  we  passed  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  and  we 
had  to  raise  the  price  of  gas  in  this 
country  by  4.3  cents  to  try  to  take  care 
of  our  deficit.  Yet  we  are  going  to  give 
them  another  $50  billion  to  increase 
our  deficit  to  stimulate  the  Mexican 
economy?  We  are  asking  the  American 
people  to  come  up  with  $50  billion,  and 
roll  out  the  red  carpet,  so  our  jobs  go 
south,  and  someone  earns  $15,000  for 
every  American  job  we  lose  that  goes 
to  Mexico. 

So  we  have  increased  costs  of  unem- 
ployment benefits.  We  have  increased 
public  assistance  programs.  And  they 
want  to  throw  in  job  creation  pro- 
grams, because  we  voted  away  our 
American  jobs  and  we  voted  $50  billion- 
plus-plus-plus  for  this  agreement. 

I  say  it  is  no  more.  We  voted  today. 
You  saw  Mr.  Slattery  up  here,  saying 
no  more  superconducting  super 
collider.  We  said  no  more  on  the  space 
station.  We  are  arguing  over  unemploy- 
ment extension  benefits  right  now  be- 
cause we  have  high  unemployment  in 
this  country.  The  superconducting 
super  collider  is  probably  a  good  pro- 
gram. So  is  the  space  station.  But  we 
do  not  have  the  money  to  do  it.  We  do 
not  have  the  money  to  take  care  of 
American  projects  that  would  put 
Americans  to  work,  but  yet  we  want 
$50  billion-plus-plus-plus  for  this  agree- 
ment, to  help  the  Mexican  economy,  to 
further  pollute  our  country,  to  further 
give  away  our  jobs,  and  to  further  sup- 
press human  and  political  rights  under 
the  Salinas  regime  in  Mexico.  And  to 
accomplish  all  of  this,  to  do  all  of  these 
great  things,  it  is  only  going  to  cost  us 
another  $50  billion-plus-plus. 

We  do  not  have  $50  billion.  We  do  not 
have  NAFTA.  I  urge  the  listeners  and 
our  colleagues  to  vote  no,  whether  it  is 
November  17  or  November  18.  We  must 
stop  this  madness.  We  have  a  financial 
mess.  We  have  a  deficit  of  $300  billion. 
That  is  not  even  counting  our  debt  of 
$4.3  trillion.  Yet  we  want  to  add  at 
least  $50  billion  more. 

Mr.  Leader,  Mr.  Majority  Leader,  I 
appreciate  your  help  and  leadership 
here,  and  we  will  continue  to  work  on 
this,  because  we  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen  to  our  country,  not  only  for  our 
jobs,  our  environment,  the  economic 
disruption  it  will  cause  to  our  country, 
but  continue  the  further  repression  of 
human  and  workers'  rights  south  of  the 
border. 
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Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  comments.  I  think  they  are 
right  on  the  money.  He  hit  it  perfectly 
clear.  Our  priorities  are  out  of  order. 

I  think  if  I  could  just  elaborate  a  lit- 
tle bit  on  what  you  said  in  terms  of  the 
costs  here,  now,  the  administration 
would  point  out  in  response  to  your  ar- 
gument that  well,  of  course,  we  will  be 
investing  this  money  and  we  will  cre- 
ate a  larger  middle  class  in  Mexico  and 
they  will  be  able  to  purchase  American 
products. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Mexico  is  a  low  wage  society.  They 
keep  their  wages  low.  They  do  not  have 
free  labor  unions  to  help  bargain  up 
wages  for  their  workers.  They  do  not 
tie  workers'  wages  to  productivity. 

Wages  for  Mexican  workers  have 
stayed  low  since  1979.  They  are  32  per- 
cent lower  now  than  what  they  were 
then.  They  are  going  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, while  productivity  is  increas- 
ing. 

So,  without  that  basic  component 
you  will  not  be  able  to  increase  the 
standard  of  living  of  Mexicans,  and 
they  will  not  be  able  to  purchase  Amer- 
ican products  and  thereby  have  Amer- 
ican jobs.  And  that  is  the  basic  flaw  in 
the  argument  of  the  administration, 
that  anybody  who  has  looked  at  what 
they  can  purchase  in  Mexico,  you 
know,  they  have  80  million  people 
there,  but  only  about  9  million  of  them 
have  the  capacity,  out  of  the  80  mil- 
lion, to  purchase  consumer  goods. 

The  rest  of  them,  58  cents  an  hour  is 
the  minimum  wage  down  there,  for 
heaven's  sakes.  and  a  good  paying  job 
is  $2  an  hour.  People  work  all  day  for, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  in  some  of  these 
production  plants  like  Hughes  Aircraft 
and  the  Hermosillo  plant  that  makes 
Fords,  for  wages  all  day,  what  they 
might  earn  in  the  United  States  for  an 
hour. 

So  I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  con- 
tribution. The  cost  of  this  is  absolutely 
horrendous.  $50  billion,  and  we  are  ob- 
viously moving  in  the  wrong  direction. 

D  2100 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oh*b  [Mr.  Fingerhut]. 

Mr.  FINGERHiJT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  I 

I  just  simply  wfiinted  to  come  out  on 
the  floor  tonight,  because  I  have  sat  in 
my  office  and  at  home  and  watched  as 
you  have  week-after-week  led  this  ef- 
fort on  the  special  order  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  treaty,  to  try  and  educate  the 
American  public.  I  wanted  you  to  know 
personally  how  much  we  respect  and  I 
respect  the  efforts  that  you  have  done 
to  lead  this  fight  and,  as  well,  to  those 
who  have  joined  you  every  week  to  my 
friends  from  Ohio,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms  Kaptur],  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Stupak]  and  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 
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Klink]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Sanders]  and  others  who 
have  been  out  with  you  week-after- 
week. 

What  I  realize  now  is  that  the  fire  is 
really  starting  to  turn  up,  because  I 
have  read  the  articles  about  how  the 
President  is  making  individual  calls  to 
Members  and  how  the  businesses  in  our 
districts  are  being  told  to  lobby  us. 

I  read  a  very  disturbing  report  that 
particularly  the  retail  businesses  in  my 
district  were  being  encouraged  to  tell 
their  workers  and  to  pass  out  lit- 
erature to  their  customers  to  say  call 
their  Congressman  to  support  NAFTA, 
because  they  are  arguing  that  it  would 
be  better  for  consumers  when,  in  fact, 
we  know  for  a  fact  not  only  will  it  not 
be  better  for  consumers,  because  the 
prices  are  not  going  to  go  down,  they 
are  not  going  to  get  any  economic  ben- 
efit from  it.  but  their  very  jobs  are  at 
stake. 

But  we  see  that  this  is  the  lobbying 
effort  that  is  out  against  it.  I  thought 
you  might  need  some  fresh  bodies  out 
here  on  the  floor  as  we  focus  on  this 
subject  of  dislocated  workers  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  our  Government 
is  proposing  to  spend  on  the  subject. 

Not  only  is  it.  as  you  have  pointed 
out,  an  admission  that  there  is  going 
to  be  dislocated  workers  as  a  result  of 
this  treaty.  But  in  all  of  my  conversa- 
tions with  my  constituents  on  NAFTA, 
every  single  one,  there  is  no  greater  in- 
sult that  you  can  deliver  to  a  worker  in 
this  country  from  a  representative  of 
their  government  than  to  say  to  them, 
"Yes,  you  will  lose  your  job,  but  we 
will  provide  you  with  some  unspecified 
program  to  retrain  you  for  a  future 
job." 

Their  answer  is  loud  and  clear.  It  is, 
"Don't  take  my  job  in  the  first  place.  I 
like  the  job  I  have.  I  want  to  keep  my 
job.  You  are  not  representing  me,  if 
you  are  sending  my  job  to  Mexico  and 
then  promising  me  some  future  pro- 
gram to  retrain  me." 

Mr.  BONIOR.  It  is  the  theoreticians. 
It  is  the  economists.  It  is  the  pundits. 
It  is  the  columnists  that  are  saying 
this.  It  is  very  easy  for  them,  but  Rob- 
ert Novak  is  not  going  to  lose  his  job. 
Lee  lococca  is  going  to  keep  cashing  in 
his  stock  options.  These  people  are  not 
affected  by  what  goes  on. 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  It  is  the  ultimate 
slap  in  the  face,  particularly  to  work- 
ers in  the  part  of  the  country  that  you 
represent  and  that  I  represent  and  oth- 
ers represent  who  have  taken  lick  after 
lick  from  their  government  over  the 
years.  And  they  expected  that  this 
Government  and  this  administration 
and  this  Congress  was  going  stand  up 
for  them.  It  is  the  ultimate  slap  in  the 
face  to  say  that  the  answer  to  all  of 
their  concerns  is  a  retraining  or  reloca- 
tion program. 

I  thank  you  for  your  efforts.  You  can 
count  on  my  help  to  keep  this  fresh 
blood  going. 


Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  you  for  your 
contribution  and  appreciate  your  sup- 
port. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders],  who  is  a 
strong  opponent  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  want  to 
congratulate  him  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  on  this  effort. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  briefly  put 
this  discussion  of  NAFTA  in  a  broader 
context  and  then  say  a  few  words  about 
a  trip  that  I  and  5  other  members  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
recently  took  to  Mexico  last  week. 

The  context  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  now  is  the  deindustrialization  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Associated  Press  had  an  article 
the  other  day  which  reported  that 
since  February  of  this  year,  we  have 
lost  260,000  manufacturing  jobs.  We  are 
now  down  to  17.6  million  manufactur- 
ing workers,  the  lowest  since  1966. 

What  is  going  on  in  this  country  is 
that  the  General  Electrics,  the  General 
Motors,  the  Digitals,  the  AT&Ts  are 
downsizing.  They  are  moving  to  Mex- 
ico. They  are  moving  to  the  Pacific 
rim.  And  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
they  are  throwing  our  working  people 
out  on  the  streets,  disrupting  commu- 
nities that  were  thriving  and  going  to 
countries  in  order  to  pay  the  workers 
there  starvation  wages. 

Let  us  be  very  frank  about  what  is 
going  on  here.  If  this  trend  continues, 
and  we  continue  to  lose  our  decent- 
paying  manufacturing  jobs,  the  jobs 
that  you  were  talking  about  that  pay 
SIO.  $15.  S20  an  hour,  that  allow  a  work- 
er a  little  bit  of  dignity,  if  we  lose 
those  jobs  and  replace  them  with  the 
new  type  of  jobs,  the  $5  and  $6  an  hour 
jobs,  which  are  temporary,  part-time 
jobs,  in  20  years,  if  we  continue  that 
trend,  this  country  will  have  a  Third 
World  economy. 

That  is  the  overview  of  what  is  going 
on.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  every 
multinational  corporation  in  America 
thinks  NAFTA  is  a  great  idea,  that 
they  are  putting  millions  of  dollars 
into  this  campaign  to  convince  this  in- 
stitution to  support  them. 

It  is  not  an  accident,  because  they 
understand  that  if  NAFTA  is  passed, 
their  profits  go  up  and.  at  the  same 
time,  for  American  working  people,  we 
descend  into  a  Third  World  economy. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  is  not  just  the 
issue  of  jobs  leaving,  going  to  Mexico. 
The  other  issue  is  how  Americans, 
large  American  corporations  can  use 
the  threat  of  going  to  Mexico.  NAFTA 
is  the  hammer  over  their  heads  to  say. 
"Well,  if  you  don't  do  this  dollar  give 
back  in  these  negotiations,  if  you  are 
not  willing  to  give  up  some  health 
care,  some  retirements,  if  you  don't  do 
that,  we  are  going  to  go  to  Mexico." 

There  are  enough  companies  that 
have  already  gone,  that  workers  take 
that,  take  that  threat  very,  very  seri- 
ously. 


Mr.  BONIOR.  You  do  not  even  have 
to  say  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  take 
this  chart  and  hang  it  on  the  bulletin 
board  at  work.  I  think  the  workers  get 
the  message  very  quickly. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  One  other  thing, 
he  talked  about  the  money  that  the 
U.S.A.  NAFTA  is  spending. 

Last  week  I  brought  one  of  the  bro- 
chures that  a  lobbyist  had  dropped  off 
in  my  office  that  was  pro-NAFTA.  This 
is  their  new  publication.  They  made  it 
look  like  a  coupon  book  with  all  the 
jobVthey  say  it  is  going  to  make  for 
each  i^tate. 

in  cut  out  your  State  and  put 
it  on  tlierefcJgerator.  cash  it  in  or 
something?"  It  is  multicolored,  much 
nicer  than  any  political  brochure  that 
any  of  us  have  had. 

It  is  typical  of  the  pro-NAFTA  peo- 
ple. They  are  spending  so  much  money, 
$30  million  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, tens  of  millions  from  large 
American  corporations,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders] 
said  so  well,  who  are  going  to  benefit 
from  NAFTA,  to  do  this  kind  of  gar- 
bage to  convince  Members  of  Congress. 
And  never  in  history  has  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment tried  to  spend  that  kind  of 
money  to  lobby  elected  officials  in  an- 
other government.  And  never,  really, 
has  there  been  this  kind  of  lobbying  ef- 
fort from  our  own  corporations. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  The  interesting  ques- 
tion is.  I  think  we  can  recognize,  with 
all  due  respect  to  our  colleagues,  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  is  not  one  of  the 
most  courageous  institutions  in  his- 
tory. 

I  fear  very  much,  and  the  American 
people  have  to  make  this  judgment,  as 
to  whether  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  capable  of  standing 
up  to  the  tremendous  onslaught  of  cor- 
porate America.  I  would  say  that  the 
result  is  still  in  doubt.  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  can. 

In  the  next  month,  you  are  going  to 
see  what  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
going  to  do.  You  are  going  to  see  what 
the  corporate  media  is  going  to  do. 

The  fundamental  question  will  be. 
does  this  institution  have  the  guts  to 
understand  who  sent  us  here.  Are  we 
going  to  represent  the  ordinary  work- 
ing people  of  this  country,  or  do  we 
bow  down  to  corporate  America  and  do 
they  win  another  victory? 

If  I  might.  I  would  like  to  say  a  very 
few  words 

Mr.  BONIOR.  We  would  like  to  hear 
about  your  trip. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  About  a  trip  that  I 
and  five  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  just  took 
last  week  to  Mexico. 

Let  me  be  brief  in  highlighting  some 
of  the  vivid  impressions  that  I  recall 
right  now  from  that  trip. 

We  went  to  Matamoros.  which  is 
below  Brownsville.  TX.  There  was  this 
lovely  state-of-the-art  General  Motors 
plant  that  manufactures  and  assembles 
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car  radios.  It  was  a  state-of-the-art  fac- 
tory. 

Workers  there  were  making  $1.80  an 
hour.  And  right  across  the  street  from 
that  plant  we  saw  where  the  workers 
were  living. 

Where  they  were  living  were  in 
shacks  without  running  water,  without 
electricity. 

I  must  tell  you,  I  say  this  deeply.  I 
was  embarrassed,  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, to  see  an  American  corporation 
like  General  Motors  treat  its  people  in 
that  way.  forcing  them  to  live  without 
running  water  and  without  electricity. 
Then  we  had  another  meeting,  and  we 
met  with  women.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]  made 
the  point,  most  of  the  people  working 
in  these  factories  in  Mexico  are 
women.  80  percent  who  were  working  in 
this  GM  factory. 

Why  do  you  choose  women?  The  feel- 
ing is  that  they  are  more  exploitable. 
They  are  going  to  fight  back  a  little  bit 
less. 

In  any  case,  we  met  a  woman  in  a 
meeting  who  was  working  for  the  Ze- 
nith Corp.  She  made  a  dollar  an  hour. 
And  in  describing  her  life,  she  broke 
down.  She  cried,  talking  about  what  it 
is  like  to  keep  a  family  in  existence  on 
a  dollar  an  hour. 

Then  we  went  to  Brownsville.  TX. 
and  we  met  with  a  Dr.  Carmen  Roca.  a 
very  courageous  physician  in  that  area. 
She  described  the  birth  defects  that  are 
taking  place  in  that  area.  And  she 
pointed  out  that  today  we  still  do  not 
know  where  all  of  the  toxic  waste  being 
produced  in  Matamoros  is  going. 

Theoretically,  what  the  law  says  is 
they  are  supposed  to  take  their  toxic 
waste,  take  it  to  the  United  States, 
discharge  it  is  a  nice  and  safe  and  envi- 
ronmentally sound  way. 

D  2110 

Nobody  believes  they  are  doing  it. 
They  are  discharging  it  in  ways  nobody 
knows  where  it  is  going,  but  the  fear  is 
that  birth  defects  are  rising  in  Browns- 
ville. TX. 

I  want  to  say  one  last  point.  We  went 
to  Chihuahua.  Mexico,  and  we  met 
there.  I.  myself,  spoke  with  two  sepa- 
rate groups  of  about  250  farm  workers. 
There  is  an  illusion  that  only  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  are  concerned 
about  this  NAFTA  agreement.  Not  so. 

In  Chihuahua.  Mexico,  we  met  with 
small  farmers.  They  are  scared  to 
death  that  as  a  result  of  Salinas'  agri- 
cultural policies  plus  NAFTA,  they  are 
going  to  be  forced  off  the  land  that 
they  have  farmed  with  dignity,  with 
pride,  that  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents have  farmed.  They  are  going  to 
be  forced  off  the  land.  They  are  going 
to  move  north  to  the  maquiladoras. 
and  they  are  probably  going  to  ille- 
gally immigrate  to  the  United  States. 

The  last  point  that  I  wanted  to  make 
is  it  is  not  just  Americans  and  Canadi- 
ans who  have  concerns.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple in  Mexico  share  that  concern. 


Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague.  Before  my  colleague 
came  here.  I  mentioned  a  recent  poll 
that  was  done  in  Mexico  on  this  agree- 
ment. At  one  point  64  percent  of  the 
Mexican  people  supported  this  agree- 
ment. It  is  now  down,  in  the  latest  poll, 
to  32  percent,  because  they  understand 
instinctively  that  the  workers  are  get- 
ting a  bad  deal.  American  workers  as 
well  as  Mexican  workers. 

I  just  have  10  minutes  left.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  all 
my  colleagues  get  a  chance  to  speak.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Klink],  who  has  been 
waiting,  if  he  wishes  time,  and  then  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]. 

Mr.  KLINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BONIOR].  who  thank  him  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this.  He  has  been  really  stal- 
wart in  this  effort,  has  held  us  to- 
gether, and  shown  us  great  leadership 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  probably  the 
most  important  issue  that  this  Con- 
gress will  take  up. 

I  just  wanted  to  mention  tonight,  we 
were  talking  about  the  cost.  My  Gov- 
ernor Casey,  who.  of  course,  is  Robert 
Casey,  from  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
been  recovering  from  hearttransplant 
surgery,  and  the  acting  Governor. 
Mark  Singel.  as  well  as  our  labor  sec- 
retary. Tom  Foley,  have  come  out 
strongly  opposed  to  NAFTA.  We  are 
one  of  the  few  States  where  the  chief 
executive  is  in  opposition. 

I  just  want  to  mention  some  of  these 
things.  I  take  this,  actually,  from  Tom 
Foley's  comments  that  he  made  in  tes- 
timony against  NAFTA.  We  are  talking 
about  the  cost,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders]  was  absolutely 
correct,  and  others  have  alluded  to  it, 
where  there  is  a  cost  to  the  workers 
where  that  threat  is  held  over  their 
heads,  but  we  also  have  a  threat  to  our 
environmental  and  our  labor  laws.  Tom 
Foley  pointed  that  out,  I  thought. 

He  is  saying  that  "United  States  and 
Canadian  firms  already  are  arguing 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  Mexi- 
can factories  that  do  not  meet  the 
same  standards.  Thus,  they  will  either 
move  their  operations  or  lobby  the^ 
United  States  and  Canada  to  har- 
monize or  lower  the  standards  to  keep 
jobs  here."  We  are  talking  about  labor 
standards,  we  are  talking  about  envi- 
ronmental standards. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Tom 
Foley  is  estimating  that  we  have  al- 
ready lost  about  2,000  jobs  just  in  the 
last  couple  of  years.  There  was  a 
Volkswagen  plant  near  me  that  now 
makes  those  cars  down  just  outside  of 
Mexico  City.  The  Volkswagen  plant 
was  one  of  the  prides  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  when  we  attracted  that 
factory.  At  one  time  we  employed  5,000 
people.  It  is  now  closed. 
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Sony  Corp.,  oddly  enough,  has  taken 
that  over,  but  those  jobs,  all  5.000  of 
them,  have  gone  to  Mexico. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  esti- 
mating the  cost  to  us  of  this  NAFTA 
will  be  349.500  jobs,  and  like  the  gentle- 
man's State  of  Michigan,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  paid  dearly  in  the 
past  decade  and  a  half.  I  just  want  to, 
again,  go  to  the  back  part  of  the  report 
and  quote  Tom  Foley  again. 

In  closing,  he  says,  "Let  me  repeat 
why  NAFTA  in  its  current  form  should 
not  be  supported.  First.  "  he  says, 
"there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  Mexi- 
can wages  will  rise  substantially  and  in 
turn  stimulate  the  U.S.  economy  by 
creating  more  jobs,  particularly  high- 
skilled,  high-wage  jobs." 

Second.  Tom  Foley  says.  "The  side 
agreements  are  inherently  flawed,  will 
not  result  in  equal  enforcement,  and  in 
fact,  may  be  used  to  invalidate  existing 
U.S.  laws." 

He  concludes  by  saying,  "We  cannot 
afford  to  take  the  chance  that  NAFTA 
will  send  us  backwards  to  the  disas- 
trous days  for  manufacturing  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  particularly  the 
1980's.  We,  workers,  families,  commu- 
nities, cannot  afford  the  NAFTA." 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Foley  has  what  po- 
sition in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  KLINK.  He  is  the  secretary  of 
labor  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
is  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Governor, 
and  the  Acting  Governor.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  firmly  opposed  to  this 
NAFTA. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  opposi- 
tion likes  to  say  that  they  have  42  Gov- 
ernors in  support  of  NAFTA,  but  any- 
time an  election  comes  around,  you 
cannot  find  any  of  them  in  support  of 
NAFTA.  If  in  fact  you  look  at  the  elec- 
tions that  are  occurring  in  New  Jersey, 
in  Virginia,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
mayoral  races,  you  will  find  over- 
whelmingly candidates  are  opposed  to 
it,  because  they  instinctively  know  it 
means  jobs  lost. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  and  stal- 
wart on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
someone  who  has  been  concerned  about 
workers  and  workers'  rights  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BONIOR]  very  much,  not  only  for 
yielding  to  me,  but  particularly  for 
taking  this  time,  for  making  the  pres- 
entation tonight.  I  was  in  my  office 
and  I  thought,  "I  can't  let  this  oppor- 
tunity bypass  without  coming  over  and 
saying  it  is  a  bipartisan  effort." 

Mr.  BONIOR.  It  is. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  It  is  not  just  a  one- 
party  effort.  There  are  people  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  very  definitely 
also  oppose  it. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  gentlewoman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  I  believe  we  will  have  a 
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^ood  number  of  Republicans  as  well  as 
independents,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders)  joining  us  in 
defeating  this. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  am  just  going  to 
touch  on  some  points  that  have  already 
been  talked  about  tonight,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  but  I 
want  to  reinforce  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Klink)  mentioned  the  Volkswagen 
plant  that  moved  down  to  Mexico  from 
this  area.  That  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  type  of  industries  that  are  going 
across  the  border,  and  more  of  them 
will  go.  These  are  the  jobs  that  pay  the 
most. 

We  are  not  going  to  find  the  plants 
that  pay  the  minimum  wage,  or  $5.  or 
S6.  those  kinds  of  companies,  as  apt  to 
move  across  the  border  that  rapidly  as 
we  will  those  that  are  paying  $9.  $10, 
$12.  and  $15  an  hour.  Those  are  the 
good-paying  jobs,  the  better-paying 
jobs  we  are  losing  in  this  country,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  so  many  Americans 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  hold  two 
jobs  just  to  hold  their  families  to- 
gether, if  they  can  find  them,  if  they 
can  find  them. 

Another  point,  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  was  talking  about  the  woman 
who  got  $1  an  hour.  She  was  well  paid. 
Some  of  the  people  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]  and  I 
saw  down  there  when  we  were  down 
there,  it  was  58  cents  an  hour,  or  60 
cents  an  hour.  I  can  tell  the  Members 
that  those  women  were  very  tearful, 
too.  One  of  them,  as  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  has  said  here  on  the  floor  a 
couple  of  times,  said.  "I  work  for  hun- 
ger." She  worked  for  an  American  com- 
pany. Zenith. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  like 
him.  we  were  embarrassed.  We  were 
very  embarrassed.  What  the  gentleman 
saw  was  in  a  colonia.  no  electricity,  no 
water,  nine  people  living  in  a  10  by  10 
room,  which  is  what  we  saw.  The  out- 
door toilet  was  a  central  outdoor  toilet 
for  the  community,  with  all  of  the  ef- 
fluent running  into  a  stream  that  was 
then  later  used  for  agriculture.  Yes: 
the  gentleman  is  right.  Also  there  was 
a  central  kitchen  for  the  whole  area. 
This  is  what  these  people  are  living 
under,  and  these  conditions  are  just  ab- 
solutely horrifying. 

One  of  the  important  points.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
that  I  want  to  make  tonight  is  that  in 
the  United  States  today  there  was  a 
chart  that  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
had  this  week  in  the  publication,  and  it 
showed  the  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  principal  indus- 
trial countries  of  what  was  manufac- 
turing exports  from  that  country. 

As  I  recall,  and  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not 
have  it  here  tonight,  and  I  will  present 
it  tomorrow  on  the  floor  again,  but 
Germany,  cis  I  recall  it,  was  No.  1.  They 
exported  30  percent.  Thirty  percent  of 
their  gross  national  product  was  manu- 


facturing exports.  The  United  States 
was  5'/^  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  is  manufacturing  exports.  We 
are  getting  narrower  and  narrower,  as 
more  and  more  of  our  plants  are  mov- 
ing out  of  this  country,  and  more  and 
more  of  our  good  jobs  are  being  lost. 

This  is  something  that  we  need  to 
analyze  very  carefully,  what  is  going  to 
be  left  here.  This,  again,  is  one  of  the 
reasons,  and  people  fail  to  tie  these 
things  together,  that  our  economy  has 
not  made  the  comeback. 

Why?  Because  the  good  jobs  are  not 
out  there.  The  manufacturing  is  lost  in 
this  country.  That  is  what  we  have  to 
provide.  We  have  to  provide  it  to  the 
urban  areas,  so  our  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled people  have  somewhere  to  go. 
as  they  used  to  have  when  there  were 
good-paying  jobs  out  there  and  they 
could  go  down  to  a  manufacturing 
plant  and  they  could  work  in  the  sum- 
mers and  go  to  school.  They  could  earn 
enough  in  the  summer  and  go  to  school 
and  improve  themselves. 

Those  are  not  there  anymore.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  our  people  lose 
out. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  One  of  the  things  the 
Germans  do  so  well  is  they  have  this 
apprenticeship  program  that  I  know 
the  gentlewoman  knows  about,  and  we 
have  talked  about  it.  They  train  their 
young  people  from  a  relatively  early 
age.  They  do  not  trap  them  necessarily 
to  the  point  where  they  cannot  get  out 
of  it  if  they  want  to  pursue  a  profes- 
sional career,  but  they  train  them  for 
these  high  wage  jobs,  good  skilled  jobs. 
That  is  why  they  are  so  far  ahead  of  us 
in  terms  of  manufacturing. 
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They  work  at  it.  They  pay  the  price 
to  make  sure  their  workers  and  their 
students  are  trained.  That  costs 
money. 

What  we  want  to  do  in  this  proposal 
is  use  that  money  to  retrain  our  work- 
ers who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work. 
For  what? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Yes.  for  what?  That 
is  the  big  question.  We  do  not  have 
anything  for  them  to  go  to. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  people 
from  40  on  up  in  age.  40  and  older  who 
have  come  to  me.  who  are  skilled  peo- 
ple, who  have  been  retrained  and  they 
say,  "I  can't  find  a  job."  because  the 
only  thing  left  out  there  are  the  ham- 
burger joints, 

Mr.  BONIOR.  That  is  correct. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  just  want  to  acknowledge  Con- 
gresswoman  Bentley's  absolute  integ- 
rity and  leadership  on  this  issue  of  jobs 
in  America.  And  though  she  and  I  are 
of  different  political  parties,  we  are 
both  members  of  the  U.S.  Patriot 
Party. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Yes.  we  are.  That  is 
our  party. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  want  to  thank  her  for 
her  work  over  the  years  in  shipbuild- 


ing, and  maritime,  and  manufacturing, 
and  for  her  knowledge  in  this  area.  You 
make  a  contribution  not  just  to  the 
people  of  your  district,  but  to  our  Na- 
tion, and  we  thank  you. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  those  very 
kind  remarks,  and  to  just  add  on  what 
a  pleasure  it  is  to  work  with  her  on  all 
of  these  issues,  because  we  do  think  ex- 
actly alike,  and  we  are  both  willing  to 
fight  it. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  coming  and  joining  in  with  me  this 
evening.  And  we  will  be  doing  this  on  a 
regular  basis,  I  invite  them  back.  We 
need  to  educate  the  American  people, 
and  we  need  the  American  people  to 
write  and  call  in,  and  make  their  views 
known  as  we  approach  this  vote. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBL\ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
[Ms.  Norton)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
not  much  of  a  sacrifice  to  wait  the 
hour  to  hear  that  extraordinary  pres- 
entation regarding  the  NAFTA.  It  is  a 
subject  about  which  our  country  needs 
hours  and  hours  of  education  and  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  offer  remarks 
this  evening  on  another  subject  about 
which  our  country,  for  the  most  part, 
is  even  less  well  educated.  I  rise  to  try 
to  explain  myself,  and  to  explain  the 
views  and  the  votes  of  the  people  I  rep- 
resent for  statehood  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  most  of  my  colleagues,  and  ifiost 
of  the  American  people  are  simply  un- 
aware of  the  details  of  the  indignities 
that  the  600.000  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  experience,  and  that 
if  they  understood  and  knew  these  de- 
tails they  could  not  and  would  not  con- 
done them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  called  a  Delegate. 
There  are  four  others  like  me.  We  are 
officially  called  also  Congresswoman 
and  Congressman.  My  other  colleagues 
who  come  from  States  also  are  offi- 
cially called  Congressmen  and  Con- 
gresswomen.  But  they  are  called  Rep- 
resentatives as  well,  because  we  do  not 
represent  States.  Under  the  Constit^i- 
tion  we  are  not  called  Representatives. 
But  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  I  do 
represent  more  people  than  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
is  that  I  do  represent  people  who  pay 
more  taxes  than  those  represented  by 
most  Members  of  Congress.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  third  per  capita  in 
taxes  paid  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
And  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  I  do  represent  people 
who  have  fought  in  greater  numbers,  in 
larger  numbers  than  most  of  my  col- 
leagues. That  is  who  I  represent.  That 
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is  who  this  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  represents. 

Allow  me  to  try  to  put  a  face  on  our 
plea  for  statehood.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  claim  the  privileges  of  a  State.  The 
House  has  been  generous  in  affording 
me  what  privileges  it  can  under  the 
Constitution,  including  a  vote  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  vote 
in  the  committee,  the  right  to  speak  on 
the  floor,  the  right  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation. I  appreciate  that  this  body  has 
gone  as  far  as  it  can,  short  of  state- 
hood, to  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
are  people  who  live  right  under  the 
noses  of  this  House  and  the  Senate, 
who  live  not  as  second-class  citizens. 
There  are  plenty  of  those  scattered 
around  America.  But  they  are  people 
who  live  as  no  other  Americans  live, 
people  who  do  not  have  control,  do  not 
have  autonomy,  do  not  have  democ- 
racy, but  can  be  overruled  in  each  and 
every  law  they  pass  by  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  represent  nobody  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  do  not  claim  the  privileges  of  a 
State.  I  am  appreciative  for  the  privi- 
leges granted  me  by  this  House. 

But  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker,  want  to  be- 
come a  State.  I  do  represent  people 
who  want  to  become  a  State. 

I  want  to  tell  those  who  hear  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  talking  about  my 
Washington  and  not  your  Washington. 
Your  Washington,  the  Washington  of 
America,  is  not  the  place  I  wish  to  be- 
come a  State.  The  Washington  of 
America  is  a  great  and  beautiful  Fed- 
eral enclave  which  contains,  yes,  this 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  the  Capitol. 
and  the  monuments,  and  the  Govern- 
ment buildings,  the  great  national  en- 
clave. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  51  to  denote 
the  fact  that  we  would  become  the  51th 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  in  my  bill  I  name  the  great  Fed- 
eral enclave,  would  you  believe.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  because  I  want  to  leave 
Washington,  DC,  as  it  is  for  my  coun- 
try. But  the  fact  is  that  the  20  million 
people,  foreigners  and  Americans  who 
come  to  Washington  every  single  year 
do  not  come  to  the  place  I  wish  to  be- 
come the  51st  State.  They  do  not  come 
to  Ward  8  across  the  Anacostia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  They  do  not  come  to  Ward  3 
in  Upper  Northwest.  Mr.  Speaker.  They 
do  not  even  come  as  far  out  in  Capitol 
Hill  as  I  live.  They  come  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  which  shall  be  left  as  it  is  for 
them,  the  great  Federal  city. 

It  is  my  Washington,  it  is  the  Wash- 
ington of  neighborhoods,  it  is  the 
Washington  that  has  no  relationship 
whatsoever  to  the  Federal  presence 
today  that  I  am  asking  this  body  to 
make  the  61st  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  colleagues. 
one  of  my  very  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues wrote  a  letter  to  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Washington  Post,  re- 
cently, chiding  those  in  the  District 
whom  he  says  cling  to  the  idea  that  the 


District  can  become  the  State  of  New 
Columbia  while  maintaining  a  unique 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  here  to  disabuse  any  who 
believe  of  that  notion.  We  seek  state- 
hood in  order  to  become  fully  equal.  We 
ask  for  no  personal  privileges,  and  we 
have  thought  this  out.  My  bill  I  think 
reflects  this.  We  seek  to  become  a 
State  like  every  other  State.  We  under- 
stand fully  that  while  each  State  is 
unique,  each  and  every  Statfe  in  its  re- 
lationship to  the  Union  must  be  equal. 
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No  special  burdens,  no  special  privi- 
leges. To  the  extent  that  you  can  call 
the  Federal  payment  we  receive  now  a 
privilege,  where  we  are  paid  for  the 
burdens  that  are  put  upon  us  as  a  cap- 
ital city,  to  the  extent  that  you  call 
that  a  privilege,  we  would  turn  it  back 
and  ask  to  be  treated  with  respect  to 
Federal  funds  like  every  other  State.  I 
will  elaborate  upon  that  in  a  moment. 

The  basic  principle  that  commands 
our  transformation  was  stated  as  well 
as  it  has  been  in  the  first  editorial  of 
the  Washington  Post  ever  to  support 
statehood.  It  was  written  January  13, 
1993.  For  all  these  years,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  really  wondered  whether  it 
should  be  for  statehood,  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  home  rule.  It  has 
never  said  it  was  against  statehood.  It 
has  simply  never  written  an  editorial 
for  statehood. 

Finally,  this  year  it  did  so. 

I  quote  a  sentence  from  the  editorial: 

Denying  District  residents  the  right  to 
send  people  to  Congress  who  can  vote  on 
taxes  or  decide  questions  of  war  and  peace 
while  at  the  same  time  expecting  them  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  includ- 
ing the  obligation  to  pay  taxes  and  to  fight 
and  die  for  their  country,  is  wrong;  forcing 
local  officials  to  perform  their  duties  under 
today's  restrictive  conditions  is  not  better. 

Today's  restrictive  conditions  mean 
that  it  is  a  charade  to  represent  to  the 
American  people  that  Washington,  DC, 
has  a  Mayor  and  a  city  council.  We  do. 
They  have  considerable  authority.  But 
they  work  always  with  the  notion  that 
the  Congress  can  take  back  anything 
they  do,  despite  the  hypocrisy  of  pass- 
ing something  called  the  Home  Rule 
Act,  which  Congress  itself  can  violate 
at  will.  Sounds  more  like  the  old  So- 
viet Union  to  me  and  it  feels  a  lot  like 
it  if  you  happen  to  be  an  American  who 
lives  in  your  own  capital  city  and  espe- 
cially if,  like  me,  you  happen  to  be  a 
fourth-generation  American,  a  fourth- 
generation  Washlngtonlan  who  lives  In 
this  city  and  whose  great-grandfather 
came  to  this  city  in  order  to  escape 
slavery  In  Virginia.  He  did  not  find  full 
democracy  here  when  he  came.  I  expect 
that  he  thought  that  100  years  later  his 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
would  have  found  it,  and  we  have  not. 

How  dare  we  ask  for  statehood? 
"Surely  there  are  qualifications  for 
statehood.  Delegate  Norton,"  or  Con- 
gresswoman Norton,  whichever  you 
prefer.  "Do  you  qualify  for  statehood?" 


Let  me  speak  to  qualifications:  num- 
ber of  people,  too  small  for  statehood? 
Approximately  600,000.  If  we  are  too 
small  for  statehood,  then  so  Is  Alaska, 
so  is  Vermont,  so  Is  Wyoming,  because 
they  are  smaller  than  we. 

Taxes:  The  territories  generally  In 
our  country,  indeed  always,  have  never 
paid  taxes  until  they  become  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  With  the 
territories  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, no  taxes  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
this  very  day.  They  are  after  all  not 
full  States,  and  since  our  country  was 
founded  on  the  notion  that  you  do  not 
pay  taxes  without  representation,  we 
have  kept  that  basic  compact  with 
those  four  territories;  not  with  us.  We 
have  paid  taxes  from  day  one  when  we 
were  created  by  the  Founders. 

Higher  taxes  per  capita  than  48  of  the 
50  States;  $1  billion  in  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  Yet  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  there  Is  nobody  who  can 
raise  her  voice  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Our  budget,  three-quarters  of  it 
raised  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
comes  to  this  House  as  if  they  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  then  goes  to 
the  Senate.  At  least  there  is  somebody 
here  that  can  speak  for  us  because  at 
least  this  House  has  recognized  the  in- 
sult of  having  any  Americans  who  have 
no  one  to  speak  for  them  in  the  na- 
tional body.  But  in  that  House,  the 
other  body,  our  budget  and  our  lives 
pass  before  100  Senators  to  do  with  as 
they  will  and  nobody  to  speak  up  and 
say,  Here  me."  first,  because  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  delegate  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Whoever  heard  of  a  city  becoming  a 
State?  Surely  your  economy  will  not 
meet  the  demands  of  statehood. 

Not  true.  Business  services  higher 
than  30  States,  legal  services  higher 
than  41  States.  Hotels  and  lodging 
higher  than  27  States;  finance,  insur- 
ance, real  estate  higher  than  14  States, 
21  million  tourists  per  year. 

We  think  we  can  make  it.  We  have 
read  history.  Most  States  come  In  as  a 
rag-tag  band  of  loosely  knit  subplaces 
within  the  territories,  trying  their  best 
to  put  on  a  good  face,  totally  unorga- 
nized, undeveloped.  We  look  a  lot  more 
like  a  State  than  most  States  did  when 
they  became  States. 

Citizen  obligations?  Watch  out.  Not 
only  met  but  exceeded.  Service  in  all 
American  wars,  including  fifth  per  cap- 
ita in  the  Persian  Gulf,  fourth  per  cap- 
ita In  causalities  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  We  have  paid  our  dues,  and  then 
some,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  then  some. 

What  has  our  country  paid  to  us? 

Constitutional  qualifications?  All 
met.  There  has  been  a  majority  vote  of 
the  residents,  we  have  the  requisite 
population  and  the  resources,  and  we 
have  a  commitment  to  a  republican 
form  of  Government  and  to  democracy. 
It  is  all  the  Constitution  looks  to. 
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How  will  the  Federal  interests  be 
protected  if  we  are  surrounded  by  this 
place  called  New  Columbia?  Not  to 
worry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  shown  itself  quite  capable 
of  defending  itself  against  forces 
mightier  than  the  population  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  But  in  fact  only 
the  neighborhoods  would  become  a  part 
of  New  Columbia.  The  seat  of  Govern- 
ment would  remain  the  large  Federal 
expanse,  including  all  the  Federal 
buildmgs  and  national  monuments,  all 
of  this  in  compliance  with  Article  I, 
section  8,  clause  17  of  the  Constitution, 
which  has  nothing  to  say  about  how 
small  the  capital  city  will  be  but  only 
that  It  not  be  larger  than  10  miles 
square. 

Our  country  has  already  made  it 
smaller  once.  We  were  larger.  We  in- 
cluded parts  across  the  river  in  Alexan- 
dria, but  the  State  of  Virginia  came  to 
this  place  and  demanded  its  land  back 
because  the  Congress  was  about  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

If  this  is  a  body  that  can  make  the 
capital  city  smaller  in  order  to  pre- 
serve slavery,  then  this  must  become  a 
body  that  can  make  the  capital  city 
even  smaller  to  create  a  democracy  in 
the  neighborhoods  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  takes  nothing,  it  takes 
nothing  from  our  country  or  from  our 
colleagues;  it  takes  everything  from  us 
to  leave  us  as  we  are. 

One  hundred  fifteen  nations  grant 
representation  in  their  national  legis- 
lature to  their  capital  city.  One  nation, 
one  nation  and  only  one  nation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  denies  representation,  full 
and  equal  representation  to  the  resi- 
dents of  their  capital  city,  and  that  one 
and  only  one  nation  is  my  Nation,  my 
country,  the  United  States^of  America. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  seek  no  special  rela- 
tionship to  our  country.  We  seek  the 
relationship  that  our  country  has  given 
to  every  other  American. 

Precisely  to  make  the  point  that  we 
seek  only  equality  and  nothing  special, 
I  amended  the  original  statehood  bill 
when  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in  ways 
that  make  that  perfectly  clear. 

We  receive  a  Federal  payment  now.  It 
does  not  recompense  us  for  the  burdens 
of  being  the  Capital  City,  but  it  has 
been  important.  I  have  included  in  my 
statehood  bill  a  section  abolishing  the 
Federal  payment.  What  it  does  do  is 
say  the  District  shall  have  available 
any  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  which 
it  may  qualify  and  for  which  thousands 
of  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States 
qualify.  I  do  not  know  what  that  policy 
will  be,  but  generally  in  the  United 
States  if  there  are  Federal  impacts, 
there  has  been  some  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  for  that.  We  do  not  want  to 
admit  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
New    Columbia    without    according    it 


what  is  available  to  every  other  State, 
a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  that  meets 
certain  qualifications.  That  is  all  that 
we  would  expect. 

If  the  District  of  Columbia  gets  to 
the  point  where  it  must  precisely  have 
the  kind  of  Federal  payment  it  has 
had,  then  it  must  give  up  statehood.  It 
must  understand  that.  I  will  tell  you 
that  it  does  understand  that. 

If  it  figures  that  at  the  bottom  line 
this  State  is  not  viable,  despite  the  fig- 
ures I  have  given  you,  then  it  would  be 
foolish  for  it  to  exchange  political 
rights  for  economic  bankruptcy.  That 
is  not  what  I  believe  will  happen.  If  it 
were  to  happen,  if  there  were  any  signs 
that  it  were  to  happen,  then  I  would 
myself  withdraw  the  bill.  I  will  not  be 
remembered,  if  at  all,  as  the  delegate 
who  presided  over  a  transformation 
that  brought  on  bankruptcy  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

If  we  know  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, like  New  York,  Atlanta,  and 
L.A.  and  many  other  large  and  many 
small  places  is  having  an  economic  cri- 
sis at  the  moment,  it  has  not  recovered 
from  the  recession,  whole  States  have 
not  recovered  from  the  recession,  ei- 
ther. 

In  the  1980's  when  the  country  was 
flush  and  doing  well,  the  District  did 
very  well.  The  District  went  for  5  years 
with  no  increase  in  the  Federal  pay- 
ment. It  has  a  high-income  population 
on  the  one  hand,  and  like  every  large 
city  it  has  low-income  residents,  too; 
nevertheless,  it  raised  its  own  taxes  50 
percent  over  a  period  of  5  years.  It  does 
not  need  or  want  to  do  that  again;  but 
I  think  it  does  show  certain  strengths. 

When  the  economy  is  good,  then  New 
York  State  does  well,  or  to  take  a 
State  that  is  perhaps  really  feeling  it 
now,  when  the  economy  does  well,  Cali- 
fornia does  well.  California  is  nearly 
bankrupt  now  because  the  economy  is 
not  doing  well  and  because  there  have 
been  other  problems,  structural  prob- 
lems in  California,  but  nobody  says 
California  should  not  be  a  State  be- 
cause there  are  economic  problems 
that  arise  from  time  to  time.  The  Dis- 
trict tends  to  do  just  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  country  when  the  economy  is 
doing  well,  and  like  every  other  State 
when  it  is  not  doing  well,  we  ought  to 
expect  that  its  economy  does  not  do 
well,  and  it  must  take  measures  to  ac- 
count for  that. 

I  also  amended  my  bill  in  order  to 
allay  a  fear  that  some  may  have  had, 
even  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
that  is  that  if  you  made  the  District  a 
State,  then  perhaps  some  would  want 
to  build  high  buildings  and  blot  out  the 
wonderful  vistas  that  L'Enfant  left  in 
his  plan;  not  if  I  can  help  it. 

First  of  all.  half  of  us  would  drop  off 
the  statehood  bandwagon  if  we  thought 
that  would  happen.  Congress  would  not 
have  to  worry  about  that.  We  are  proud 
of  our  vistas,  as  we  are  of  nothing  else 
that  adorn  this  city;  but  I  have  amend- 
ed the  bill  just  to  make  sure. 
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We  had  a  legal  dilemma,  and  I 
worked  with  some  of  the  best  lawyers 
on  this  dilemma.  The  dilemma  was 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
admit  a  State  while  conditioning  its 
admission.  So  we  could  not  in  fact  say 
we  admit  the  State  of  New  Columbia, 
but  by  the  way,  you  cannot  build  high 
buildings,  as  the  Federal  Government 
does  say  now.  There  is  a  statute  to  that 
effect  passed  in  1910. 

There  turns  out  to  be  a  way  to  do  it, 
however,  and  that  is  to  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  do  what  it  has  con- 
stitutional power  to  do  and  does  all  the 
time,  and  that  is  to  engage  in  a  taking 
by  eminent  domain,  in  this  case  of  the 
air  rights  above  New  Columbia,  some- 
thing it  can  do.  something  we  would 
welcome,  because  it  would  guarantee 
that  the  air  rights  above  New  Colum- 
bia, which  by  the  way  have  no  market 
value  under  the  law,  would  belong  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Federal  Government.  That  would  mean 
it  did  not  belong  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  all,  so  we  could  not  possibly 
build  high  buildings  and  blot  out  the 
White  House  or  the  Monument. 

I  think  that  I  have  taken  actions 
that  demonstrate  in  my  bill  itself  that 
I  seek  no  special  relationship  between 
the  State  of  New  Columbia  and  the 
Federal  Government.  On  the  contrary, 
I  take  action  which  makes  a  special 
preferred  relationship  impossible. 

Does  this  sound  like  a  city  that  needs 
or  wants  a  special  relationship,  Mr. 
Speaker?  The  District  raises  most  of 
its  own  $3.8  billion  budget,  and  as  with 
most  States,  it  does  so  through  income 
property  and  sales  taxes,  in  that  order, 
looking  only  at  locally  raised  revenues, 
discounting  all  Federal  funds,  every  bit 
of  it. 

The  District  raised  more  revenues 
than  11  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1989-90, 
the  last  year  for  which  I  have  figures. 
We  raised  in  the  District  alone  from 
District  taxpayers  more  money  than— 
listen  for  your  State — more  money 
than  Delaware,  Idaho.  Maine.  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire.  North  Caro- 
lina, Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wyoming. 

They  are  States,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  they 
can  take  care  of  themselves,  raising 
less  money  from  their  taxpayers  than 
we  do,  surely  no  case  can  be  made  that 
we  are  not  a  viable  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  home  rule 
that  we  enjoy  is  patently  insufficient 
and  defraudinate.  It  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  if  you  elect  a  mayor  or  city 
council  to  govern  yourself,  like  every- 
body else  you  like  to  put  out  principles 
that  we  say  we  must  have. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  November  25. 
1991,  on  home  rule  and  how  it  operates 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  edi- 
torial says  in  part: 

The  Home  Rule  Act  left  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's dictatorial  powers  intact.  Con- 
gress  can    overturn    any    law    the    District 
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Council  passes.  A  powerful  Senator  can 
throw  some  cash  to  friends  by  attaching 
amendments  to  the  city's  budget  bill  and  one 
meddlesome  Congressman  can  by  himself 
trigger  hearings  on  any  law  by  simply  rais- 
ing an  objection  to  it. 
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That  is  from  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  entitled,  "The  DC.  Planta- 
tion, Freedom  Soon?" 

When  I  rise  on  the  floor,  when  Mem- 
bers come  forward  with  their  own  ideas 
for  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  they  then  proceed  to  vote  upon, 
or  to  vote  down  our  laws,  when  I  rise 
and  say,  "But  there  is  a  Home  Rule 
Act,  and  you  said  that  you  were  giving 
this  power  to  our  own  Mayor  and  City 
Council,"  invariably  somebody  rises  to 
say,  "But  we  included  a  little  section 
that  said,  'But  if  we  want  to,  we  can 
violate  it.' " 

I  kid  you  not,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  is 
how  it  goes,  and  of  course  constitu- 
tionally, plenary  power;  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
mains in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  until  it  becomes  a  State.  But 
how  can  we  pass  a  law  giving  demo- 
cratic powers  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  then  say.  "However,  we  reserve 
the  right  to  violate  it  anytime  we 
please.  "  Mr.  Si)eaker? 

Is  that  fraud  or  is  that  not  fraud?  It 
is  a  fraud  on  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  can  tell  my  colleagues 
that. 

"How  does  this  work?"  you  say. 
"Congresswoman  Norton,  how  can  it 
be?  Give  me  examples.  I  don't  even  un- 
derstand this  notion,"  you  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  signed  let- 
ters to  those  who  will  be  conferees  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation. 
Understand  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  is  mostly  funds 
raised  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
that  budget,  nevertheless,  comes  here 
to  bev^assed  on  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress wVio  had  nothing  to  do.  not  a 
thing  to  do.  with  raising  one  cent  of  it. 

It  is  as  if  I  went  into  Toledo,  OH,  or 
Atlanta.  GA,  and  tried  to  tell  those 
taxpayers  that  I  wanted  them  to  spend 
the  money  this  way  rather  than  that 
way.  and  they  wanted  me  out  of  town 
in  their  order. 

We  do  not  want  to  throw  the  Con- 
gress out  of  town.  We  just  want  state- 
hood for  the  neighborhoods  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  have  just  signed  a  letter  to  the  con- 
ferees who  sit  on  our  budget  asking 
them  to  allow  the  regulatory  processes 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  now  under 
way,  to  decide  whether  there  should  be 
a  cogenerator  in  a  neighborhood  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  reason  I 
wrote  that,  and  I  have  had  to  write  sev- 
eral letters,  and  thus  far  I  am  grateful 
that  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  heeded  my  plea  and  understood 
this  as  a  home  rule  issue,  but  there  is 
a  neighborhood  where  a  university 
wants  to  put  a  cogenerator  plant,  and 
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they  have  problems  with  the  cogenera- 
tor plant. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "Go  home 
and  talk  to  your  mayors.  They  have 
these  problems  every  day.  If  you  are  a 
Member  of  Congress,  you  don't  even 
know  much  about  it.  You  don't  want  to 
be  drawn  into  those  problems.  You  do 
like  I  do.  You  say,  'Wait  a  minute. 
That's  for  the  mayor  and  the  city 
council.  You  sent  me  here  to  deal  with 
health  care  and  Somalia.'  " 

But  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  get 
the  Senate  involved  in  this  issue.  The 
Senate  has  declined,  although  the  Sen- 
ate did  write  in  its  report  of  the  bill 
that  it  wants  the  District  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  settle  the  question.  So,  it 
did  raise  its  voice.  I  am  grateful  it  did 
no  more  than  raise  its  voice  and  did 
not  direct  the  District  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  cogenerator  issue,  as  it 
might  have. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "You  can 
imagine  how  you  would  feel  if  a  local 
issue  of  this  kind  made  its  way  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Untied  States.  You 
would  be  the  first  to  tell  them  to  get 
out  of  your  local  business." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  people  on 
this  floor  this  very  evening  speak 
about  the  kind  of  business  this  Con- 
gress is  in. 

We  are  in  the  Somalia  and  the  Bosnia 
business. 

We  are  in  the  Haiti  business. 

We  are  in  the  NAFTA  business. 

We  are  in  the  health  care  business. 

We  are  in  the  stimulus  package  busi- 
ness. 

We  are  in  the  authorization  business. 

We  are  in  the  appropriations  busi- 
ness. 

We  are  in  national  business;  we 'are 
not  in  local  business.  Under  our  Con- 
stitution, under  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  under  each  and  every 
principle  that  created  this  country, 
there  are  local  affairs  and  there  are  na- 
tional affairs,  and,  when  Congress  tries 
to  get  in  local  affairs,  it  finds  a  great 
barrier,  that  barrier  of  democratic  tra- 
ditions that  are  200  years  old,  and  those 
barriers  are  respected  for  every  juris- 
diction in  the  United  States  except  the 
District  of  Columbia,  even  in  the  four 
territories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  tells  Puerto 
Rico  what  to  do,  nobody  tells  Puerto 
Rico  to  send  its  laws  here  before  they 
become  law,  even  though  Puerto  Rico 
is  a  territory.  Puerto  Rico  does  what- 
ever it  wants  to  do  and  passes  whatever 
law  it  feels  like.  And  so  does  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  so  does  American  Samoa, 
and  we  would  have  it  no  other  way. 
Why  would  we  have  it  this  way  for 
600,000  people  who  live  in  the  District 
of  Columbia?  We  cannot  have  it  this 
way  much  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  went  around  the 
House  today  speaking  to  Members  as 
we  count  votes  on  our  appropriation 
because  there  is  a  reproductive  free- 
dom  issue   that  is   raised  by   District 
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law.  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
our  appropriation.  There  is  no  money 
in  our  appropriation  for  reproductive 
issues,  nothing.  Moreover,  the  District 
is  like  every  other  jurisdiction  in  the 
United  States.  It  could  not  use  Medic- 
aid money  for  abortions  because  there 
is  an  amendment,  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment, that  keeps  that  from  happening. 

Even  though  three-quarters  of  the 
money  in  our  budget  comes  from  local 
taxpayers,  in  the  minds  of  some  Mem- 
bers there  is  the  notion  we  ought  to  su- 
perimpose reproductive  freedom,  inhib- 
itory language,  in  our  appropriation. 
We  do  not  do  that  for  anybody  else  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "This  isn't 
your  money.  This  is  our  money.  It 
shouldn't  be  over  here  in  the  first 
place." 

To  its  credit  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate let  this  issue  be.  When  our  appro- 
priation came  through  the  first  time, 
and  I  hope  and  pray  that  when  the  con- 
ference report  comes  before  this  House 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  would 
treat  me  as  I  would  treat  them,  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  will  say. 
"Their  will  be  done." 

We  have  our  set  of  local  values  and 
traditions,  and  I  will  insist  upon  them 
where  I  live.  Where  my  colleagues  live, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  them  to  decide, 
and  what  traditions  they  should  have. 

The  unfairness  has  loomed  large  be- 
cause, not  only  does  the  Congress 
interfere  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
it  does  in  no  other  jurisdiction  in  the 
United  States,  we  incur,  and  have  in- 
curred, substantial  liability  in  the 
most  unfair  fashion.  For  example, 
when  the  Congress  granted  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  said, 
"Fine,  take  this,  it's  all  yours.  Free  at 
last." 

First  of  all,  it  turned  out  we  were  not 
free  at  last.  We  were  free  as  long  as 
they  wanted  us  to  be  free.  We  could  op- 
erate as  a  democracy  until  they  de- 
cided that  they  did  not  want  any  de- 
mocracy for  purposes  of  any  particular 
action  or  bill,  and,  in  addition  to  all  of 
that,  the  Federal  Government  handed 
us  a  Cadillac  pension  plan  that  it  had 
enacted  for  employees  of  the  District 
Government  before  home  rule  when  it 
was  Congress  who  ran  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  got  home  rule  only  in 
1973,  20  years  ago.  It  enacted  this  Cad- 
illac pension  plan  and  then  handed  us 
this  pension  plan  steeped  with  S2  bil- 
lion in  unfunded  pension  liability.  "So. 
now  you  pay  for  it." 

Now,  on  top  of  all  of  the  difficulties 
that  jurisdictions  like  the  District  are 
encountering,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  encoun- 
tered this  burden  placed  upon  us  by  the 
Federal  Government  20  years  ago 
which  is  now  ticking  like  a  bomb  in  the 
midst  of  recession  from  which  we  have 
not  begun  to  recover,  posing  a  real  and 
present  danger  to  the  economy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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Thank  you  very  much.  Uncle  Sam. 
for  giving  us  our  freedom  and  giving  us 
a  whole  big  debt  you  incurred  to  go 
along  with  it.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
hard  to  disagree  with  the  Village 
Voice,  who  wrote  in  a  recent  editorial; 

That  the  District  of  Columbia  has  not  be- 
come New  Columbia,  our  51st  State,  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  Denied  the  meagrer  auton- 
omy of  electing  its  own  mayor  and  city 
council  until  1974.  the  District  still  must 
have  its  budget  approved  by  both  Congress 
and  the  F»resident.  And  even  rearranging  gar- 
baige  pickups  can  b«  a  matter  for  Capitol  Hill 
debate. 

We  need  to  face  these  facts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  come  forward  and  ask  for 
a  vote  on  the  House  floor  this  year  for 
the  first  time  in  American  history.  It 
is  time  for  this  House  to  face  this 
issue,  even  as  the  country  is  beginning 
to  face  it.  It  has  become,  interestingly, 
the  most  important  priority  this  year 
for  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  which  has  taken  it  as  its  num- 
ber one  project.  That  is  interesting  be- 
cause the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights  usually  engages  in  actions 
that  help  us  get  legislation  like  the 
Civil'Rights  Act  of  1991,  like  bills  that 
otherwise  restore  or  improve  upon 
equality,  bills  that  aid  disadvantaged 
people,  sometimes  monetarily.  Two 
hundred  organizations,  including 
unions,  churches,  synagogues,  there  is 
virtually  no  progressive  group  in  the 
United  States  that  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  revered  and  feared  in  this  insti- 
tution. 

The  Leadership  Conference  has  gone 
all  across  this  country,  spoken  to 
Members  here  and  in  their  districts,  in 
preparation  for  a  vote  this  year  on 
statehood  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Moved  by  the  prospect  of  that  vote,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  hold 
its  first  hearing  ever  on  statehood  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  For  them 
that  is  a  giant  step  forward. 

The  bill  in  the  House  has  gotten  out 
of  committee  twice  before.  It  will  be 
out  of  committee  again  this  year.  The 
House  has  been  receptive,  often,  to  our 
concerns. 

It  almost  broke  my  heart  today,  at 
least  momentarily,  when  I  went  up  to  a 
good  Member  that  I  admire  and  re- 
spect, and  I  said  I  was  looking  to  make 
sure  we  had  the  votes  on  the  DC.  ap- 
propriation. In  effect,  the  House  is  vot- 
ing mostly  on  our  money,  and  I  won- 
dered if  he  was  going  to  vote  with  me. 

He  said,  "If  you  want  me,  Eleanor,  I 
am  going  to  try  to  help  you  and  vote 
with  you."  But  he  did  say  to  me.  "You 
know.  I  generally  vote  against  the  DC. 
appropriation."  He  said.  "It  is  an  easy 
vote." 

It  broke  my  heart,  because  he  is  a 
good  colleague  and  he  could  not  have 
understood  what  he  was  saying,  espe- 
cially since  he  said  it  to  me  and  he  is 
such  a  good  friend  of  mine.  "It  is  an 


easy  vote.  I  vote  against  the  appropria- 
tion." 

You  know,  it  is  not  his  district,  so  I 
gu^ss  he  gets  some  points  for  voting 
against  appropriations.  That  will  not 
go  into  the  budget.  But  because  these 
issues  have  not  been  made  clear  to 
him,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  does  hot  under- 
stand that  he  is  voting  against  men, 
women,  and  children  who  raise  their 
own  money  and  who  get  a  Federal  pay- 
ment only  to  pay  them  in  part  for  the 
services  they  render  and  the  burdens 
they  bear  from  being  the  Capital  City. 
He  does  not  understand  it,  and  I  can 
understand  why. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  very  little  criti- 
cism. Why  should  a  Member  from  an- 
other State,  with  all  we  have  to  do  in 
this  House,  spend  time  thinking  about 
a  qUy  not  in  his  jurisdiction?  It  makes 
no  sShse. 

We  can  hardly  get  through  each  day. 
I  never  feel  that  I  have  leisure  time. 
Why  should  I  be  thinking  about  Syra- 
cuse, NY,  or  San  Francisco.  CA?  That 
is  for  the  Member  from  that  district  to 
think  about.  So  he  has  not  immersed 
himself  in  the  details  of  our  status  or 
our  needs,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
him  to.  I  do  not  want  to  extract  that 
time  and  effort  from  him  and  away 
from  his  constituents. 

Yet.  on  this  floor,  every  year  there  is 
debate  at  length  about  the  details  of 
governance  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  happens  on  this  floor  because,  one. 
we  do  not  respect  the  Home  Rule  Act 
that  we  ourselves  passed  20  years  ago. 
and.  two,  we  are  not  a  state.  One  or  the 
other  of  those  things  has  to  happen  to 
get  the  Congress  off  the  District's 
back. 

The  Congress,  quiet  as  it  has  been 
kept,  has  not  been  mean  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  That  is  not  true.  For  the 
most  part  the  Congress  treats  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  a  great  deal  of 
benign  neglect.  It  does  not  want  to  be 
bothered  with  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Congress  at  time  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily generous  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  1991  it  increased  the 
Federal  payment  40  percent,  in  part  to 
make  up  for  5  years  of  no  increases. 
That  very  same  year  it  passed  a  Fed- 
eral payment  formula. 

This  is  not  a  Congress  which  sets  its 
sights  against  the  District  as  the  Dis- 
trict, but  it  is  a  Congress  which  has  not 
faced  the  elementary  facts  of  the  lack 
of  democracy  in  the  District.  And  for 
that,  there  is  shame.  For  that  there 
must  be  shame. 

You  cannot  trot  to  the  far  comers  of 
the  Earth,  making  your  way  to  Soma- 
lia, now  to  Haiti,  tentatively  to 
Bosnia,  to  South  Africa,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  preaching  democracy,  as  if  you 
invented  it,  which  you  did,  without  re- 
inventing it  here  where  you  live  in  this 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  And  we  will 
not  let  you  rest,  we  will  not  let  you 
rest  until  you  face  it.  We  are  not  going 
to  go  away.  We  are  pot  going  to  shut 


up.  We  are  not  going  to  stop  telling  the 
truth.  And  the  truth  is  this  country 
practices  democracy  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  and  in  every  territory,  and 
insists  upon  it  in  every  comer  of  the 
Earth,  but  does  not  practice  it  here  in 
the  Capital  City,  in  our  own  country. 

That  is  the  truth.  And  nobody  can 
rise,  nobody  can  rise,  to  contradict 
that  statement.  We  must  make  it  no 
longer  the  truth.  We  must  take  this 
burden  off  your  back  and  you  must  get 
off  of  our  back.  We  must  become  the 
state  of  New  Columbia. 

We  come  to  you  as  the  last  resort.  We 
have  tried  everything  else.  We  tried  to 
get  voting  representation,  full  voting 
representation,  somewhat  beyond  what 
I  enjoy  in  this  House,  and  beyond  any- 
thing we  have  ever  enjoyed  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  the  1970's.  when  a  constitutional 
amendment  went  around  the  country 
that  would  have  given  voting  rights  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  we  got  16 
states  out  of  38,  Mr.  Speaker,  16  states 
out  of  38.  Had  we  gotten  all  38,  we 
would  have  had  an  anomaly  that  would 
have  embarrassed  this  House  and  the 
Senate,  because  we  then  would  have 
had  full  voting  rights  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  still  would  have  had  the 
House  and  Senate  voting  on  local  ap- 
propriations of  the  City  Council  of  the 
District  and  voting  whether  it  wanted 
to  disapprove  this  or  that  law  of  the 
District.  That  is  an  embarrassment,  or 
should  be,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an  anom- 
aly we  cannot  live  with  any  longer. 

D  2210 

Voting  rights  would  have  been  half  a 
loaf  and,  besides,  it  is  a  loaf  that  you 
turn  down.  I  say  to  my  country,  turn 
down. 

Retrocession  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land has  been  offered  as  an  alternative. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  that  would 
be  harder  than  getting  Statehood  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Neither  juris- 
diction desires  it.  Anyone  familiar  with 
Maryland  politics  must  have  grave 
doubt  that  Maryland  would  vote  for 
the  admission  of  the  second  largest 
city,  given  the  way  it  treats  its  only 
large  city,  Baltimore. 

After  200  years,  the  District,  after 
all.  has  acquired  a  distinctive  culture 
and  demography.  You  are  not  likely  to 
get  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia disclaiming  that  identity  built 
up  over  decades  and  generations.  We 
are  what  we  are. 

This  country  has  never  said  to  any 
State,  go  and  become  a  part  of  some 
other  State.  You  have  got  to  take  us  on 
our  merits,  our  own  merits. 

We  are  and  should  be  treated  the 
equivalent  of  other  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some 
in  my  city,  including  some  officials, 
who  feel  that  the  situation  has,  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  has  been  so  un- 
responsive that  they  have  been  driven 
to  other  actions.  They  are  not  actions 
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that  I  have  myself  advocated,  but  they 
are  actions  that  I  entirely  respect. 

There  are  people  who,  in  order  to 
draw  attention  to  the  undemocratic 
practices  fostered  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, have  gone  to  the  streets  and 
submitted  themselves  to  civil  disobe- 
dience. 

They  include  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
Sharon  Pratt  Kelly.  They  include  sev- 
eral council  members.  Councilman 
Kevin  Chavous,  who  heads  the  State- 
hood Committee  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; Councilman  Frank  Smith,  who 
was  arrested  on  his  50th  birthday. 

That  was  a  poignant  one  for  me  to 
see.  because  I  first  met  Frank  Smith  as 
a  member  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  in  1963.  when 
I  went  down  and  there  was  only  SNCC 
in  the  delta,  and  only  seven  or  eight  of 
us.  And  Frank  Smith  was  one  of  them. 
And  here  Frank  was  being  arrested,  not 
in  the  delta,  as  a  youngster,  but  in 
Washington  as  a  council  member  and 
also  for  the  denial  of  democracy. 

When  people  are  driven  to  those 
lengths,  I  think  people  ought  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  They  have  done  it,  I 
think,  with  dignity.  They  come  into 
the  street.  They  inform  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice ahead  of  time  that  they  are  going 
to  be  arrested.  They  do  exactly  what 
we  did  when  I  sat  in  as  a  student,  will- 
ing to  take  the  consequences  in  order 
to  make  clear  that  we  are  not  going  to 
take  it  anymore. 

That  is  what  they  are  doing.  That  is 
what  I  thought  was  appropriate,  when  I 
was  arrested  as  a  student.  That  is  what 
I  thought  was  appropriate,  when  I  was 
arrested  in  the  South  Africa  dem- 
onstrations in  1984. 

I  never  thought  that  I  would  see  resi- 
dents of  my  own  hometown  sitting  in 
in  the  same  way  that  as  a  youngster  we 
did  in  the  old  confederacy,  but  there 
you  have  it. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  intention  to 
be  arrested.  I  have  access  to  this  floor. 
I  alone,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
have  access  to  this  floor  and  have  the 
right  to  come  to  this  Chamber  to  ex- 
press the  anguish  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia directly  to  my  colleagues.  And 
I  will  use  that  authority  and  that 
privilege  to  make  my  point. 

I  will  use  the  vehicles  provided  by 
this  body,  including  the  opportunity  I 
shall  ask  for  a  vote  up  or  down  on 
whether  the  Members  of  this  body 
stand  for  or  against  the  patently  un- 
democratic practices,  not  created,  not 
created  by  this  body  but  surely  fos- 
tered and  condoned  by  this  body  every 
day  that  you  allow  it  to  remain  in  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
American,  and  I  am  equally  proud  to  be 
a  Washingtonian.  I  was  proud  to  be  an 
American,  even  when  as  a  student  I  felt 
I  had  to  engage  in  civil  disobedience 
because  of  segregation  here  in  the  Cap- 
ital and  in  other  States  of  the  Union. 

I  am  proud  of  the  capacity  of  our 
country  to  change. 


I  believe  our  country  will  change  the 
status  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  each  and  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  to  consider  how 
you  and  your  constituents  would  feel  if 
you  had  to  submit  to  congressional 
control.  I  ask  you  whether  you  believe 
you  could  take  it  even  for  a  minute.  If 
you  believe  that  that  is  unfair,  one  way 
to  express  it  is  to  vote  for  statehood 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is 
what  I  will  be  asking  that  I  be  granted, 
the  right  to  have  that  vote. 

Another  way  to  express  it.  pending 
that  time>is  to  respect  the  Home  Rule 
Act  passed  and  enacted  by  this  body  20 
years  ago.  Under  that  act.  the  Congress 
recognized  that  it  was  wrong  to  con- 
tinue to  govern  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia f^m  this  Chamber.  Occasionally, 
indeed  in  each  and  every  Congress, 
there  are  opportunities  to  do  just  that. 
And  those  opportunities  have,  in  fact, 
been  taken  by  some  of  my  colleagues. 

As  one  of  you,  I  ask  you  this  evening 
to  abstain  from  those  opportunities.  At 
the  very  least,  abstain  from  voting 
against  our  appropriation.  Abstain 
from  voting  to  overrule  laws  passed 
democratically  by  our  Council  and  our 
Mayor.  Abstain  from  attaching  your 
laws  to  our  appropriation.  You  are  not 
elected  to  govern  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Do  that  and,  finally,  as  you  think 
about  it,  200  years  of  inequality  in  a  de- 
mocracy, I  ask  you  also  to  consider 
doing  what  I  am  sure  you  would  ask  me 
to  do  if  you  were  in  my  place.  And  that 
is,  to  vote  to  make  the  neighborhoods 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  51st 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


SOMALIA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fingerhut]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate that  it  is  a  late  hour  and  that 
we  have  not  only  you  but  diligent  em- 
ployees who  have  to  stay  as  long  as  we 
stay  in  session,  so  I  will  attempt  to  be 
as  brief  as  I  possibly  can. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  tonight  be- 
cause, as  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  as  the  Representative  of 
many  people,  including  one  who  I  had 
the  chance  to  meet  last  week,  who 
have  served  in  the  military  of  this 
country  and,  particularly,  served  in 
our  mission  in  Somalia,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  direction  not  only 
of  our  Nation's  policy  in  Somalia  but 
also  about  the  broader  implications  of 
our  foreign  policy  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  military  force. 

D  2220 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  events  in  Somalia 
are  moving  very  quickly.  Indeed,  it 
may  be   that  something  has  occurred 


today  that  I  am  not  even  aware  of,  as 
I  stand  here  on  this  floor.  We  tend  to 
react  in  this  body  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  to  react  to  the  news,  reacting  to 
the  pictures  on  television  instead  of 
acting  with  coherence  and  with  a  plan. 

All  too  often.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel, 
particularly  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
body,  that  that  is  how  we  react  to  so 
many  issues  that  we  have  to  consider. 
We  react  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  We  do 
not  react  with  thoughtfulness  or  with 
an  overall  plan. 

Frankly,  all  too  often,  in  addition, 
we  react  by  throwing  barbs  at  each 
side,  blaming  one  side  or  the  other  for 
the  current  events. 

It  is  my  hope  in  the  next  few  mo- 
ments to  think  aloud  a  bit,  together 
with  my  constituents,  about  what  we 
face,  not  only  in  Somalia  but  perhaps 
in  Haiti  and  Bosnia,  and  in  the  crises 
that  we  cannot  yet  see  in  which  we  will 
be  asked  to  send  our  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  weekend  during  my 
time  in  the  district  I  had  a  chance  to 
welcome  Army  Lieutenant  John 
Willoughby  back  to  the  19th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  from  a  4-month 
tour  in  Somalia.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Willoughby  is  what  every  American 
thinks  of  when  they  think  of  their 
troops.  He  is  a  fine  soldier,  a  fine 
human  being,  a  patriot,  intelligent, 
hard-working.  He  represents  the  best  of 
America  today  and  the  best  of  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country.  He  was  part  of  a 
construction  and  engineering  unit  that 
went  to  Somalia  to  build  roads,  but  in- 
stead, found  themselves  dodging  bul- 
lets. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Willoughby, 
his  units,  in  typical  gallows  humor, 
summed  up  the  danger  this  way; 
"When  you  are  up  to  your  neck  in  alli- 
gators, it  is  hard  to  remember  that  you 
came  to  drain  the  swamp."  The  joke 
had  larger  meaning  for  me. 

My  talk  with  John  Willoughby 
helped  me  think  about  not  only  our 
role  in  Somalia,  but  also  our  increasing 
use  of  our  troops  throughout  the  world, 
and  finally,  our  priorities  as  a  nation. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  on  this 
floor  and  in  the  media  about  the  mis- 
sion to  Somalia.  I  agree,  and  will  vote 
with  those  who  believe  that  our  mis- 
sion is  over,  that  we  have  accomplished 
the  humanitarian  goals  we  set  out  to 
accomplish,  and  that,  other  than  secur- 
ing our  troops  and  coming  home  as 
quickly  as  possible,  we  have  no  further 
responsibility. 

Lieutenant  Willoughby  confirms 
what  I  have  come  to  believe,  and  that 
is  that  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
the  end  of  this  year  at  the  latest,  and 
perhaps  even  sooner.  He  told  me  even 
more  disturbing  things.  He  talked 
about  the  low  morale  of  the  troops  in 
Somalia.  He  talked  about  soldiers  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  mili- 
tary and  their  country,  who  were  in 
firefights  in  Desert  Storm,  who  have 
made  great  sacrifices  for  their  country, 
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that  are  so  discouraged  by  our  efforts  is  something  that  a  nation  can  be 
in  Somalia  that  they  talk  of  leaving  proud  of.  but  that  what  we  have  to  ac- 
the  service  altogether.  complish  in  the  future  is  not  worth  the 

He  talked  about  their  pride  in  accom-  expenditure  of  our  financial  resources 
plishing  the  initial  mission.  He  talked  and  our  most  precious  resources,  our 
about  the  famine  and  the  suffering  that  young  people, 
we  did  alleviate,  but  also  how.  since 
the  beginning  of  May.  when  the  mis- 
sion wjis  turned  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, how  we  have  failed  to  grasp  the 
declining  situation  on  the  ground  in 
Somalia:  how  we  have  failed  to  under- 
stand that  the  first  mission  was  fin- 
ished, and  that  we  had  no  clear  idea  of 
why  we  were  still  there. 

Indeed.  I  think  sometimes  even  this 
body  and  the  country  believed  that 
when  we  removed  our  contingent  of 
troops,  our  20.000,  30.000  troops  who 
were  in  Somalia,  that  we  believed  the 
mission  was  over  and  did  not  pay  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  4.000  troops  we 
left  to  continue  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
mission,  that  we  left  under  the  control 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Certainly  as  a  new  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  put 
myself  in  the  category  of  one  who  did 


and  all  other  options  have  been  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

But  recently  it  seems.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  military  force  has  not  been  that 
last  option,  but  rather  has  become  Op- 
tion No.  1.  the  first  arrow  that  we  pull 
from  the  quiver.  It  seems  that  our  first 


in  July  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  President  to  withdraw  our 
troops.  As  a  cosponsor  of  that  resolu- 
tion I  applaud  Mr.  Brown's  efforts.  I 
believe  that  over  the  course  of  the  next 
few  weeks,  we  will  be  called  upon  to  de- 
bate this  issue.  I  hope  that  we  will 
stand  fast  in  the  understanding  that  it 
is  time  to  bring  our  troops  home. 

I  really  believe,  however,  that  this  is 
an  occasion  not  just  to  think  about  So- 
malia but  to  look  beyond  the  events  in 
Somalia  to  what  our  proper  role  in  the 
world  is  and  when  we  should  use  our 
troops,  because  whether  it  is  Somalia. 
Bosnia,  Haiti,  or  some  other  country  in 
crisis,  we  have  to  know  what  the  stand- 
ards are  that  will  guide  us  when  coun- 
tries ask  for  our  help,  when  the  United 
Nations   asks   for  our   help,   or   when. 

not  fully  understand  the  implications    simply,  our  humanitarian  instincts  ask 

of  the  decision  that  we  had  made  on     for  our  help. 


I  have  joined  with  my  colleague,  the  ,_,        ,      , 

gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  who    response    to   any    troubles    in    foreign 


that  day.  and  who  thinks  that  perhaps 
the  vote  to  continue  the  authorization 
of  troops  in  Somalia  for  up  to  1  year 
was  the  wrong  vote  to  cast,  and  be- 
lieves that  a  fuller  debate  on  this  issue 
today  is  perhafe  a  bit  late,  but  cer- 
tainly something  that  we  must  under- 
take if  we  are  to  appropriately  under- 
stand our  role  today  and  in  the  future. 
Lieutenant  Willoughby  had  the  same 
reaction  that  I  did  to  the  administra- 
tion's announcement  last  week.  Why  is 
it  that  a  March  31  date  is  now  the  ap- 


The  first  principle.  I  believe,  is  that 
we  must  recognize  that  the  United 
States  will  always  be  called  upon  to 
have  an  aggressive  foreign  policy,  to 
steer  other  countries  to  democracy,  to 
protect  our  national  interests  around 
the  world.  We  cannot  pursue  an  isola- 
tionist policy  without  severe  damage 
to  our  position  in  the  new  world  order. 

The  United  States  is  the  last  super- 
power. It  is  the  country  that  all  eyes 
turn  to  in  times  of  trouble.  We  cannot 
and  should  not  pretend  that  we  live  on 


propriate  date  for  withdrawal?  What  is^an  island.  However,  calling  for  an  ag- 
it  that  we  believe  we  can  accomplish    gressive  foreign  policy   that  promotes 


countries  has  become  send  in  the  Ma- 
rines. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  form  of  national  hu- 
bris that  has  come  over  us  after  our 
great  military  success  in  Desert  Storm. 
Certainly  other  countries  have  learned 
that  when  they  fight  a  war  and  they 
win  overwhelmingly  that  the  tempta- 
tion is  to  believe  that  any  place  we 
send  any  troops  that  we  will  be  auto- 
matically successful.  But  when  we  lead 
with  our  troops  instead  of  remember- 
ing why  the  success  was  there  in  Desert 
Storm,  the  well-defined  mission,  the 
overwhelming  force,  when  we  lead  with 
our  troops  we  put  our  people  on  the 
front  line,  we  lead  with  our  chin  when 
we  would  be  better  off  working  behind 
the  scenes  and  avoiding  putting  Amer- 
ican lives  at  risk.  This  tendency  to 
lead  with  our  chin,  to  lead  with  our 
troops  is  particularly  evident  in 
Bosnia.  We  have  called  for  months  on 
the  United  Nations  to  lift  the  arms  em- 
bargo so  that  we  can  at  least  allow 
those  who  come  under  attack  to  fight 
back.  Some  of  us,  myself  included, 
have  said  we  would  support  air  strikes 
to  try  and  even  the  military  advantage 
there. 

But  not  having  taken  either  of  these 
steps,  we  are  nevertheless  seriously 
talking  about  sending  in  20,000  troops 
on  the  ground  to  try  and  keep  a  peace 
which  we  all  know  cannot  be  kept. 

It  also  seems  that  we  have  moved 
much  too  soon  to  use  our  troops  in 
Haiti.   The   lessons  have  been   learned 


between  .now   and    March   31    that   we     democracy  around  the  world  is  not  the     quickly,  quite  fortunately,  and  the  ad- 


have  not  already  accomplished?  What 
confidence  will  it  give  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
already  lack  if  we  say  that  we  are  not 
being  driven  out  by  the  recent  events 
in  Somalia,  but  whether  we  succeed  or 
not  by  March  31,  we  will  leave  anyway? 
Setting  a  date  6  months  hence  simply 
makes  no  sense  to  me.  and  I  believe  it 
makes  no  sense  to  our  troops  on  the 
ground  in  Somalia  today. 

Since  our  experience,  our  national 
trauma  in  Vietnam,  we  have  agreed,  I 
believe,  on  two  military  principles: 
First,  that  we  must  have  a  clear  mis- 
sion that  the  Nation  is  behind;  and  sec- 
ond, that  we  must  use  not  only  the  nec- 
essary force  but  the  overwhelming 
force  to  accomplish  that  mission. 

It  is  clear,  I  believe,  to  everyone  in 
this  Congress  and  everyone  in  this 
country  that  we  are  violating  both  of 
those  principles  in  Somalia  now.  So. 
despite  the  fact  that  the  news  today 
looks  more  promising  than  the  news 
did  a  week  ago.  I  still  believe  that  the 
correct  decision  is  to  leave,  to  leave  as 
soon  as  we  can  secure  our  troops,  to  de- 
clare that  what  we  have  accomplished 


same  thing,  is  not  the  same  thing,  as 
saying  that  we  should  order  our  troops 
into  every  situation  where  we  would 
like  to  promote  democracy  or  promote 
stability  around  the  world. 

We  have  a  remarkable  arsenal  as  a 
country  to  effect  change  in  the  world. 
We  have  all  of  our  diplomatic  efforts, 
and  they  should  never  be  underesti- 
mated. We  have  the  power  of  aid  that 
we  are  able  to  give  and  that  we  do  give 
to  countries  around  the  world.  We  have 
the  power  of  trade,  the  ability  to  open 
or  to  close  the  American  market, 
which  is  the  greatest  consumer  market 
in  the  world. 

Yes.  we  even  have  the  ability  to  help 
assist  in  training  other  people's  troops, 
in  arming  other  people's  troops,  in 
helping  other  people  provide  for  the 
ability  to  fight  if  there  is  fighting  that 
they  must  do. 

D  2230 

The  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  however,  particularly  the  use  of 
our  ground  troops,  should  be  our  last 
resort,  to  be  used  only  when  our  na- 
tional interests  are  severely  threatened 


ministration  has  moved  to  pull  the 
troops  back.  But  we  sent  600  troops  in 
to  train.  Why  could  we  not  train  the 
Haitian  forces  on  our  bases  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  if  we  felt  that  was  necessary 
to  do?  Why  could  we  not  provide  for  so- 
phisticated armaments  if  that  was  nec- 
essary? Certainly  we  have  already 
taken  a  step  back  and  called  for  eco- 
nomic embargoes.  If  we  believe  today 
that  has  a  chance  to  work,  why  did  we 
not  believe  that  it  had  a  chance  to 
work  before  we  were  willing  to  put  600 
troops  in  harm's  way? 

Again,  the  tendency  that  seems  to 
have  developed,  to  believe  that  putting 
American  troops  into  a  situation  is  an 
automatic  solution  to  a  problem  in- 
stead of  the  very  last  resort,  is  a  very, 
very  dangerous  trend,  and  something 
that  I  believe  requires  us  to  take  a  step 
back  and  to  think  about  it  at  great 
length. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
this  rash  of  peacekeeping  efforts,  inter- 
ventions around  the  world,  however 
you  wish  to  describe  them,  calls  into 
even  more  fundamental  question  what 
our  national  priorities  are. 


! 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  serve  in  a  Congress 
that  is  grappling  with  many  difficult 
domestic  issues.  No  issue  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  question  of  setting  our 
national  fiscal  policy.  We  all  know  the 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in  with  re- 
spect to  the  deficit,  and  with  respect  to 
the  national  debt.  We  have  great  wars 
on  this  floor  as  we  try  and  figure  out  a 
national  consensus  for  balancing  our 
Federal  budget,  for  reducing  our  ex- 
penditures, for  paying  down  the  na- 
tional debt  so  that  we  no  longer  con- 
tinue this  practice  of  adding  to  the 
debt  every  year  and  leaving  the  prob- 
lem for  our  children  to  solve. 

Wherever  you  are  in  this  debate, 
whatever  your  side  of  the  aisle  that 
you  have  been  on,  it  is  clearly  a  ques- 
tion that  concerns  us.  What  it  has 
done,  I  believe,  is  it  has  made  each  de- 
cision we  have  taken  with  respect  to 
Federal  spending,  it  has  made  each  de- 
cision more  focused,  it  has  made  each 
decision  more  closely  a  choice  among 
competing  national  priorities.  Some- 
thing as  simple  as  $2.5  million  in  the 
military  budget  that  went  to  the  civil- 
ian marksmanship  program  became  a 
subject  of  great  debate  on  this  floor 
several  weeks  ago  because  we  under- 
stand that  every  single  penny  is  a 
prioritization  decision  and  that  we 
must  answer  not  only  to  our  constitu- 
ents today,  but  also  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

We  will  wage  a  great  battle  on  this 
floor  in  the  next  few  weeks,  in  the  next 
few  days  over  the  superconducting 
super  collider.  We  rejected  a  rule  on 
one  entire  appropriations  bill,  the  VA- 
HUD  bill  because  of  a  small  item,  the 
ASRM  Program  that  this  House  wanted 
to  kill  and  the  other  body  is  deter- 
mined to  try  and  continue  funding  for. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  difficult  choices 
we  have  made. 

Yet,  somehow,  even  as  we  have  our 
fiscal  choices  so  clearly  framed  for  us. 
we  do  not  understand  that  our  choices 
with  respect  to  the  deployment  of 
troops  are  also  fiscal  choices.  They  are 
also  priority  choices  that  we  must 
make. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  ask 
that  not  only  when  we  ask  our  ques- 
tions about  Somalia  we  not  only  talk 
about  Somalia  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
but  we  put  Somalia  in  the  broader  con- 
text of  how  it  is  we  wish  to  use  our 
troops  and  try  and  develop  a  policy, 
one  that  this  Member  is  only  beginning 
to  develop  in  his  own  mind,  about  how 
we  would  deploy  our  troops,  and  what 
their  application  would  be  in  Bosnia. 
and  Haiti,  and  all  of  the  other  situa- 
tions that  we  know  are  going  to  come 
up.  But  even  more  fundamentally,  take 
a  step  even  further  back  from  that  and 
recognize  that  the  dollar  that  we  spend 
on  the  600  troops  that  went  to  Haiti 
yesterday  is  the  dollar  that  we  would 
spend  on  a  domestic  program,  whether 
it  is  Head  Start,  or  education,  or  any  of 


the  other  programs  that  people  would 
like  to  fund  in  this  House,  health  care, 
Medicare  for  seniors,  pharmaceutical 
coverage.  It  is  the  same  dollar  that  we 
would  like  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  and 
retire  our  debt  so  that  we  do  not  add 
the  debt  onto  our  children,  and  leave 
that  legacy  for  our  children.  These  are 
in  fact  the  priority  choices  that  we  are 
facing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  easy  an- 
swers. But  I  came  here  to  the  well  of 
the  House  today  to  ask  that  we  begin 
to  ask  these  questions,  ask  them  in  a 
thoughtful  way,  ask  them  in  a  way 
that  does  not  throw  bombs  across  this 
political  aisle  here  that  too  often  di- 
vides us,  ask  the  questions  in  a  way 
that  makes  the  public  proud  of  the  de- 
bate that  we  will  have  on  these  ques- 
tions, ask  them  in  a  way  that  puts  the 
safety  of  our  troops  first,  ask  in  a  way 
that  protects  the  dignity  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  American 
choices,  ask  in  a  way  that  keeps  Amer- 
ica as  a  leader  in  promoting  democracy 
around  the  world,  but  also  asks  in  a 
way  that  understands  the  realistic 
choices  of  the  fiscal  policies  that  we 
have  to  make  in  this  country. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EwiNG)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Goss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DORNAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  today.  October  14,  15.  18,  19,  20, 
and  21. 

Mr.  Santorum,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiLLMOR,  for  30  minutes  each 
day,  on  October  14,  18,  19,  20.  and  21. 

Mr.  Horn,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  October  14.  20.  21,  27,  and  November 
2  and  18. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  Rohrabacher,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest for  Mr.  FiNGERHUT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LaRocco,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Slattery.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  5  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 14. 

Mr.  Underwood,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  30  minutes,  on 
October  14. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Meehan,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Norton,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 14. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EwiNG)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Hobson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Ms.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallegly  in  two  instances. 
Manzullo. 
Spence. 
Dornan. 
Solomon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  QuiNN. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Gilchrest. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fingerhut)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Kreidler. 

Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Sanders. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Harman. 

Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Tauzin. 

Mr.  KOPETSKl. 

Mr.  Pickle. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  832.  An  act  to  designate  the  plaza  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Federal  Triangle  prop- 
erty in  Washington,  DC.  as  the  'Woodrow 
Wilson  Plaza":  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  37  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  October  14,  1993.  at  10 
a.m. 


h 
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.  EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERNING  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 
Reports  and  amended  reports  of  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  for  official  foreign  travel  authorized  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  during  the  first,  second  and  third  quarters  of  1993,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-384,  as  well  as  reports  of  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  for  official  foreign  travel  by  various  mis- 
cellaneous group©  of  the  House,  are  £is  follows: 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSOLIDATED  SPEAKER  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  MEXICO,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  MAR  22  AND  MAR  23,  1993 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Oltier  purposes 


Total 


wme  of  111011100  or  tf^fv^t 


Arrml       Oegarture 


C«H»|t 


US  dollar  US  dollar  US  dollar  US  dollar 

Fom(n  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equrvalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rerKy          or  U S  cur-          rency          or  US  cur-          rency          or  U S  cur-  rency  or  U S  cur- 

reiKy'  rency'  rtncy'  t«"ty' 


Ridianl  A  Geptiardt 

93 

StiHtft  A.  EhatMlOff 

93 

MKAad  R  UDessei 
93 


ComnHtM  loM 


vni 

3/23/ 

yai 

mv 

vni 

yai 

Mam 


240  99 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  Mginc  ami  meals 

'M  loreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  egvnatent.  i(  U  S  cuntncy  is  useil.  enter  amount  eipcnded 


1033 

657  00 

nn  

657  00 

8033 

657  00 

1.971  00 


737  33 
737  33 
737  33 


2.21199 


RICHARD  A  GEPHARDT.  Oct  4   1993 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSOLIDATED  SPEAKER  REPORT  OF  EXPENWTURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  MS  CANOACE  JONES,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

MAY  22  AND  MAY  30.  1993 


Date 


Name  of  Mmtat  or  employee 


Amval       Departure 


CwMif 


Per  diem  I 

Transportation 

Ottier  purposes 

Total 

US  dollar 
Fomin  cur-      equivalent 
riocy          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Forei(n  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

79686 
79686 

796  86 
7%  86 

Candace  Jones 

CoiiMiinct  total 


vn 


VX      Atnca 


>  rti  dm  consMiiMi  Mp"!  hnI  "xals 

'  H  tefeign  cunency  a  laat.  iMer  U  S  dollar  eqvnaleat.  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  spcnded 


CANOACE  (ONES  Sept  30.  1993 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  AUSTRIA.  HUNGARY,  SLOVAKIA,  ALBANIA.  AND  BELGIUM,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  JULY  2  AND  JULY  II.  1993 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  oi  Member  or  cflifloyee 


Arrival       Departure 


Foreign  cur- 


US  dollar 

equnralent      Foreign  cur- 
or  U  S  cur-  rency 

rency' 


US  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
or  U  S  cur-  rency 

rency' 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equnralent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Hon  Martin  Frost 


Hoi  Dawd  Pnci  ^ 


Hon  DavKl  Staggs 


Han  tames  Bilkray 


Commercial  transportalon 
Iton  GcfiM  Satoman   


Han  Deng  Scrcirier 


He*  MKliaHBilKalm 


Rnsti  HIMsetk 


7/3 

■-7/4 

Austra 

7/4 

7/6 

HiMiaiT 

7/6 

7/7 

SiMlu 

7/7 

7/9 

MtaM 

7/9 

7/n 

la*|iiia 

7/3 

7/4 

Antn* 

7/4 

7/t 

Huntxy 

7/S 

7/7 

Slo«alw 

7/7 

7/9 

AMma 

7/9 

7/11 

Betpw 

7/3 

7/4 

Austria 

7/4 

7/6 

Hungary 

7/t 

7/7 

Slovakia 

7/7 

7/9 

Albania 

719 

7/11 

BetfNim 

7/3 

7/4 

IWstna 

7/4 

7/6 

HiMtanr 

7/S 

7/7 

Sleiralua 

7/7 

7/9 

Aitomi 

7/9 

7/9 

lelfiMi 

7/3 

7/4 

Autri* 

7/4 

7/6 

HiM|«y 

7/t 

7/7 

Sloakia 

7/7 

7/9 

Alkama 

7/9 

7/11 

Mgiurn 

7/3 

7/4 

Austria 

7/4 

7/t 

NiKittiy 

116 

7/7 

SlmratM 

7/7 

.      7/9 

Altwia 

7/9 

7/11 

W|M 

7/3 

7/4 

Autria  . 

7/4 

7/6 

njAfary 

7/S 

7/7 

ihatu. 

7/7 

7/9 

AlikaiM 

7/9 

7/1! 

Betinim 

7/3 

7/4 

Anina 

7/4 

7/6 

HiM|«y 

7/S 

7/7 

SMmIm 

7/7 

7/9 

MatMi 

7/9 

7/11 

BHIMI 

7/3 

7/4 

Aaslria 

7/4 

7/6 

HMim 

7/6 

7/7 

Slovaliia 

7/7 

7/9 

Albania 

7/9 

7/11 

Belgium 

7/3 

7/4 

hislrij 

7/4 

7/t 

HMtat 

7/t 

7/7 

Slwalui 

5106  25 
30  363 


n.9?7 

5.106  25 
30.363 


22.927 

5.106  25 

30.363 


22  927 

S.106  25 

30363 


$.IOf» 
30.363 


22.927 

S.I0625 

30.3(3 


22  927 

5  106  25 

~~nsn 

5.10625 
30.363 


n.927 

5.10625 

30  363 


22  927 

S.10625 

M.363 


430  00 

43000  

208  00  

362  00  

656  00  

430  00 
430  00 

208  OO  

362  00  

656  00  ._ 

43000  . -. 

43000  

208  00 

362  OO 
656  00 
430  OO 

430  OO  

208  OO  

36200  

'  Mo'ob  '.ZZ. 

430  OO  

208  OO  .....^.. 

362  OO  

656  00 

43000  

43000  .. ... 

20800  

362  00  

656  00 
43000 

43000  

20(00  

3(200  

656  00  _.._ 

43000  

43000 

20800  .. 

3(2  00  _. 

65(  00  

430  00 
43000 

20800  

3(2  00  

65(00  

43000  

43000  

20(00  


(>l 
O 

w 
(') 
m 
(•) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(») 

CI 

ci 
w 
(») 
« 
(») 
(1 
(») 
(') 
I') 

1667  55 
(') 

W 
W 
(•) 
(») 

rt 
(>) 
(') 
w 


(•) 
o 
(>) 
(•) 

p» 
(1 


y-  -;- — ~ 


430  00 
430  00 
208  00 
362  00 
656  00 
430  00 
430  00 
208  00 
362  00 
656  00 
430  00 
430  00 
208  00 
362  00 
656  00 
430  00 
430  00 
208  00 
362  00 


1667  55 
430  00 
430  00 
208  00 
362  00 
656  00 
430  00 
430  OO 
208  00 
362  00 
656  00 
430  00 
430  00 
208  00 
362  00 
656  00 
430  OO 
430  00 
208  00 
362  OO 
656  OO 
430  00 
43000 
208  00 
362  00 
656  00 
430  00 
430  00 
20800 


October  13,  1993 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  AUSTRIA.  HUNGARY.  SLOVAKIA,  ALBANIA,  AND  BELGIUM,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  JULY  2  AND  JULY  11.  1993— Continued 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  il  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

^  Military  transportation 


Date 

Country 

Pw  diem ' 

Transportation 

other  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

111 
7/9 
7/3 
7/4 
7/6 

in 

7/9 
7/3 
7/4 
7/6 
7/7 
7/9 
7/3 
7/4 
7/6 

in 
lis 

7/9 
7/11 
7/4 
7/6 
7/7 
7/9 
7/11 
7/4 
7/6 
7/7 
7/9 
7/11 
7/4 
7/6 
7/7 
7/9 

7/11 

Albania  .....:.. 

362  00 
656  00 
430  00 
430  00 
208  00 
362  00 
656  00 
43000 
430  00 
208  00 
36200 
656  00 
430  00 
430  00 
208  00 
362  00 

m 
m 
(') 
(>) 
(•) 
« 
(>) 
p) 
{') 
(•) 
« 

(') 
(') 

362  00 

Belgium  ..L.. 

Austria  

Hungary  ..i'.^. 

Slovakia  . 

Albania 

Belgium  

Austria  .   ,,  ,, 

Hungary  

Slovakia 

Albania   ....... 

Belgium  

Austria   

Hungary  

Slovakia 

Albania  ........ 

Belgium  

22.927 

656  00 

Cattiy  Brickman 

._„ 

5.106  25 
30,363 

ZZ'.     22.927 

5.10625 
30J63 



430  00 

430  00 
208  00 

- -■■ 

362  00 

656  00 

William  Freeman - 

430  00 

•.■ 

430  00 

1 

20800 

ZZ~. 22927 

362  00 
656  00 

Ken  Kodama     i _ 

5.10625 

30,363 

430  00 

430  00 

208  00 

362  00 

Committee  total 

22.927 

65600 
26,462  00 

1,667  55 

656  00 
28129  55 

MARTIN  FROST.  Aug   17   1993 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  HAITI,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  9  AND  JULY  11,  1993 


Dale 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Tol 

al 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equnralent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

249  00 

632  45 
632  45 
632  45 

88145 

249  00 



88145 

249  00 

88145 

Hon  Tony  P  Hal  

Martin  S  Rendo* 

tohn  H  Morrill 

Committee  total 


7/9 

7/11 

Haiti 

7/9 

7/11 

Haiti 

7/9 

7/11 

Haiti 

747  00 


1,897  35 


2.644  35 


>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'II  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


TONY  P  HAIL.  Sept  21   1993 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  LATVIA,  GERMANY,  LITHUANIA,  AUSTRIA.  BELGIUM,  BULGARIA.  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS,  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  27  AND  AUG  6.  1993 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  Of  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Kn^ti  WaKetti 

7/28 
7/30 
8/1 
8/2 

7/28 
7/30 

7/27 

7/30 

8/1 

8/5 

7/27 
7/30 
8/1 
8/5 

7/30 
8/1 
8/2 
8/3 

7/30 
7/31 

7/30 
8/1 
8/5 
8/6 

7/30 
8/1 
8/5 
8/6 

Latvia 

120000 

UOO.OO 

Germany  ..... 
Litliuania  

ilovoi 



Commerctal  transportalwo 

3.7010S 

Latvia    

Germany  ...... 

(00.00 



(0000 

•- -- 

Commercial  transportation 
Cattiy  Brickman               

3.3(4.55 

3.3(4.55 

Latvia     

Germany  

Lithuania 

Denmark  

_ i.n«.oo 



t.niOJIO 

- - - 

Commercial  transportation 

3.70105 

3.701  OS 

Latvia    ........ 

Germany  

Lithuania 

••■- -- 

1  700.00 

„.,; 

1.70000 





Denmark  

•-- 

■■ 

-"<*•'•-■    ' 

Commercial  transportation         

Henry  Collins                                 .^... 

3.701  OS 

3.70105 

.....        7/27 
7/28 

7/30 

7/28 
7/30 
8/1 

Belgium  

Bulgaria 

Netherlands  . 

1.050.00 

T • — 

1.05000 

3.508  45 

, 

3.508  45 

Committee  total 

6.250  00 

17.97615 

24.22615 

'  Per  diem  coastitutes  lodging  and  meals 

^It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


KRISTI  E  I«(AISETH,  Aug  26.  1993 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  JAPAN.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG  28  AND  SEPT  3.  1993 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


John  Edward  Porter 
loiene  Unsoeld 
Mike  Synar 
Bill  Richardson  . 
Vicki  Elkin 


8/28  9/3  Japan 

8/?8  9/1  Japan 

8/28  9/1  Japan 

8/28  9/1  Japan 

8/28  9/3  Japan 


89  03 
1903 
89  03 
8903 
|903 


89  03 
89  03 
8903 
1903 
S9.03 


■i    i 


24374  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  October  13,  1993 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  JAPAN.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG  28  AND  SEPT.  3,  1993— Continued 


Date 


Per  diem  I 


Transponalion 


Ottier  purposes 


Tola! 


tmval       Departare 


Country 


US  dollar 
Fomin  cur-      iquivalcr't      Foreign  cur- 
rency or  U  S  cur-  rency 
rency' 


US  dollar 

equivalent      Foreifn  cur- 
Of  U  S  cur-  rency 

rency' 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivaletil 
or  US  cuf-  rency  or  US.  cur- 

rency' rency' 


JmHoH 


8/28 


W 


89  03 


89  03 


Committee  tolali . 


543  18 


543  18 


'  Per  dieffl  constitutes  loi)|in(  and  meals 

'It  loreign  curmcy  is  used,  enter  U  3  dollar  equivalent:  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


WHNE  PORTER 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  GERMANY.  ARMENIA.  AND  RUSSIA.  HOUSE  hf  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG.  28  AND 

SEPT  4,  1993  ' 


Date 


Per  diem  I 


Transportation 


Otner  purposes 


Total 


Plamc  ot  Memtier  0  i«nlo>ll 


krnat 

Departure 

8/28 

8/79 

Germany 

V29 

8/30 

Armenia 

8/30 

9/4 

Russia 

8/?8 

vn 

Germany 

8«9 

8/30 

Armenia 

8/30 

V4 

Russia 

8/28 

im 

Germany 

8/29 

V30 

Armenia 

8/30 

9/4 

Russia 

Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
couivalenl 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
01  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equrvaleni 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Hon  Pe(ePe(en« 
Siuanne  F  Farmw  . 
Shannon  L  Snutli  .. 


375  76 
204  00 

1.582  00 
375  76 
204  00 

1.582  00 
375  76 
204  00 

1.5(2  00 


> 3.047.01 
>U77.0^ 
>  3.047^ 


3.422  77 

204  00 

1.582  00 

1.852  76 

204  00 

I  582  00 

3.42281 

204  00 

1.582  00 


CouMMRce  total 


6  as  28 


7  57106 


14,056  34 


>  Per  di«m  constitutes  Mgmg  tut  mttti 
'It  foreign  currency  is  used.  enMr  U.1  M 
'Commercial  Iraosdottatioii. 
•HiMary  transtortatnn 


il  US  currtncy  is  usad.  enter  amount 


PEH  PETERSON.  Sept  21.  1993 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  ROMANIA  AND  POLAND,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT  11  AND  SEPT  18. 

1993 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Tola 

Haw  ot  Hontar  or  tmmm 

kmM 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
eouivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

U  S  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Inct.  WalUtFl 

V12 

vii 

yi2 

yi8 

1  II  1  1 

— - 

1.500  OO 
1.4M.00 

"""iJido'.oo 
""1:000:00 
'"'iji«:N 



3:526.65 

1  500  00 

Commercial  trjnsoortatwn   ...". 



3  526  65 

9/18 

yi( 





_ 

140000 

Commercial  lrans«oitatioa 

Catty  Bnckman   

Commercial  tra«s«oitatn«  —    . 

,.. 

3.53665 

I.OOOOO 



3.526  65 

.._ 

yt6 
yit 







1.000  00 

Commercial  transportation 

UfTf  Coiiiif 

--  -^j 

— 

3.526  65 

•OWM  .. 

1- 

T- 

1.000  00 

— 

3.526  65 

59.000  00 

17  643  25 

23,543  25 

■  Pit  Mn  caotitutis  M|in(  aad  meals 

'V  taiiai  an— a  a  nut.  enter  US  Mtii  miiwtltM;  it  U S.  cwrency  is  usttf.  Mw  aawMt  opnM 

^^  lOllSn  E  WAISEIH,  Oct  1.  1993 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  MR  STEFAN  LEE  RUSNAK.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG.  10  AND  AUG.  21.  1993 


Date 

CmMi 

Per  d«mi 

Transportation 

Otiier 

purposes 

Total 

l|MM  Of  Mntar  or  mptoyct 

hnval 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  Cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Stefan  Ue  RvsnM 

8/10 

8/12 
8/15 
8/19 
8/21 

Hong  Itoni 
Vieinam    .._ 
Ckina 

-- 

5.102  10 

658  00 
771  00 
788  00 
78(00 

•- 

65800 

yi2 

V15 
8/19 



tun 

IS.S3 

877  46 

4  52312 

788  00 

lapan 

79700 

786  00 

CoMuniitee  totif 

3  003  00 

90  93 

15  53 

3.109  46 

I  Per  diem  coaslitules  lodging  and  rneais 

'K  tomfi  carmcy  a  used,  cmcr  U  S  dollar  equraaient  it  U  S  currency  is  used.  nMr 

STEFAN  LEE  RUSNAK.  Sept  22.  1993 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  HON  HENRY  BONILLA,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG  29  AND  AUG  30,  1993 


Date 


Per  dicm  I  • 


Ttansportatioii 


Otner  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  MeinlKr  or  MHploiM 


tmol      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      cdunaleni  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur-  rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


US,  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency' 


HON  Henry  BMiHa     .  .. 

tl2» 

VX 

Mnn. 

506  50 

163  00 

506  50 

163  00 

..  _..-^..  ^ 

163  00 

163  00 

'  Per  Jiem  constitutes  kxlgmg  tiM  meals 
'  It  foreign  currency  is  usM.  enter  U  S  dollar 


■I  U  S.  camncy  is  used,  enter  amount  ei«*ndcd 


HENRY  BONILLA.  Aug  31.  1993 


X 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  MS  MARGARET  SULLIVAN,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETVI/EEN  AUG.  27  AND  SEPT.  15,  1993 


Dale 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  MemSer  or  employee 


Margaret  Sullivan |'27 

Margaret  Sullivan 
Margaret  Sullivan 
Margaret  Sullivan 
Margaret  Sullivan 
Margaret  Sullivan 


Eicess  per  diem  • 


Arrival 

Departure 

8/27 

S/29 

8/29 

8/30 

8/30 

9/1 

9/1 

9/1 

yi 

y2 

an 

Hi 

Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US,  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


For^gn  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US,  cur- 
rency' 


*     US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  US  cur- 

rency' 


Ireland    

Gerr^any  

Italy" _. 

Gerinny  

CmA  NepuMic  .. 
United  Idngdom  . 


Committee  total 


51400 
358,00 
436.00 
000 
280  00 
786  00 
-21000 


51400 
358  00 
436.00 
000 
280  00 
786  00 
-210  00 


2,154  00 


2,164  00 


I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  IS  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  it  US,  currency  IS  usetenter  amount  eipended  ,   ^     ,  .     ,.  c^  .,  iiun 

sEncess  per  diem  ol  $140  00  received  in  Germany  and  $70  m  Czecli  RepliWic,  fHOOO  returned  to  the  United  Stales  Treasury  via  the  Speakers  office  on  Sept  14,  1993, 


HAilGARET  SU.UVM  Sept  27   1993 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  89TH  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR  8 

AND  APR.  17.  1993 


Date 

Country 

Per 

diemi 

Transportation 

Ottier  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Forsign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S,  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

us  dollar 
equnralent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

4/10 
4/10 
4/8 

4/8 

4/16 
4/15 
4/17 
V17 

Mia 

India 
India 
Ma 

"T 

•■- 

1.140  00 

950  00 

1.330  00 

1.330.00 

>  7.407  45 
•3.44115 

>  1,820  85 

>  1.820  85 

::::=:= 



8.54745 

Hon  Em  Faleomavaega    



4,391  15 

3.150  85 

3,150  85 

EiiiaOetn  Bergere    ...i 

Delegation  eipenses; 

Control  room     ,.                  

Emtiassy  personnel  (American  and  FSNI  and 
office  supplies  for  control  room 

1.063  72 

400  88 

1.063  72 



400.88 

Committee  total  

4.750  00 

14.490  30 

1.464  60 

20,704  90 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  if  US,  currency  is  used,  entar  amount  expended- 

1  Commercial— Wasnington/Neim  Delhi/Oetroit 

*  Commercial— Tai«an/Ne«  Delbi/Wasliington 

>  Commercial— Washinglon/New  Delhi/Wasliington. 


ENI  FALEOMAVAEGA  June  5,  1993 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE  PARLIAMENTARY  ASSEMBLY.  HOUSE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  6  AND  JULY  9.  1993 


Date 


Per  diem  I 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Memtier  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar  US,  dollar  US  OoUar  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Forsgn  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U S  cur-          rency          or  US  cur-          rency          or  US  cur-  rency         or  US  cur- 

rency'  rency'  rency'  rency' 


Hon  Beniamm  I  Car4in  .,, 

Mr  David  M  Evans  4 

Ms  Mary  Sue  Hafnerj 

Hon  Steny  H  Hoyer  1 

Mr  lesse  L  Jacobs  1 

Hon  Frank  McCloskef 

Mr  Ronald  J,  McNamara  . 

Hon  James  P  Moran  

Ms  Victoria  A  Sfiowtlter 


7/6 

"m" 

7/6 

7/6 
■7/6 ' 
■7/6' 

7/6 
"'iii' 


7/5 
7/9 
7/5 
7/9 
7/5 
7/9 
7/5 
7/9 
7/5 
7/9 
7/5 
7/9 
7/5 
7/9 
7/5 
7/9 
7/3 


United  Slates  . 

Finland      

United  States  . 

Finland      

United  States  . 

Finland     

United  Slates  . 

Finland     

United  States  . 

Finland     

United  States  . 

Finland    

United  States  . 

Finland    

United  Stales 

Finland     

United  States 


528.00 
528.00 

528:od 

528.00 

SS28:M 

iitM 

inM 

■■■■■—- 


m 

42.00 

P) 

4200 

(') 

4200 

(•) 


P) 

4200 

P) 


i'i 


57000 

■570:00 

'■528:00 

■570  bb 

1mm 

'saM 


a52800 
1.494  60 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE  PARLIAMENTARY  ASSEMBLY,  HOUSE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  6  AND  JULY  9,  1993— Contmued 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dgllar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
or  U  S  cur-  rency 

rency' 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  Cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US,  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equrvalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Hon  Louise  Mcintosh  Slaughter 

Mr  Martin  Sietjingerj 

Ms  Beth  West 


Mr  Samuel  G  Wise 
Delegation  eipenses 
Delegation  eipenses 


7/4 
7/6 
7/6 

l/i' 
lit 

7/6 
7/8 


7/9 
7/5 
7/9 
7/5 
7/9 
7/5 
7/9 
7/9 
7/9 
7/8 


Finland 
United  States 

Finland     , 

United  Slates 

Finland  

United  States 

Finland    _ 

Finland    —, 

Finland    

Estonia    


Committee  ttlal 


880  00 
■528:00 

"iim 


528.00 
880  00 


(>l 

M200 

(1 


P) 
...... 


4.(9900 
46888 


880,00 
570:00 

■'sMoii 


52800 

880  00 

4.899  00 

468  88 


7.56800 


1,704  60 


5,367  88 


14  640  48 


>  Per  diem  constitttes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  cl  rency  1$  used,  enter  amount  eipended, 

>US  military  transportation 
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October  13,  1993 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

20O1.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-117.  -Metropolitan  Police 
Housing  Assistance  Program  and  Commu- 
nity Safety  Temporary  Act  of  1993."  pursu- 
ant to  DC.  Code,  section  1-233(0(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2005.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-119.  •Financial  Account- 
ability and  Management  Act  of  1993."  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code,  section  1-233(C)(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2006.  .-V  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-120.  "Omnibus  Spending 
Reduction  Act  of  1993."  pursuant  to  DC. 
Code,  section  l-233<c)(l):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2007.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  relief  of  regu- 
latory provisions  under  the  Student  Assist- 
ance General  Provisions.  Federal  Perkins 
Loan.  Federal  Work-Study.  Federal  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grant.  Fed- 
eral Family  Education  Loan,  and  Federal 
Pell  Grant  Programs,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1)'.  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2008.  .\  letter  from  the  Deputy  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting the  fiscal  year  1992  Superfund  financial 
transactions,  report  of  audit  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Audit  .•Vgency.  pursuant  to  section 
111(g)  of  the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Re- 
authorization Act  of  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2009.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  lease 
of  defense  articles  to  Israel  (Transmittal  No. 
01-94),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796a(a):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2010.  .^  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  Canada  (trans- 
mittal No.  DTC-36-931.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2011.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  report  of  political  contributions 
by  Theodore  E.  Russell,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Slovak  Republic,  and 
members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
39M(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2012.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pureuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2013.  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  .\ffair3.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Deter- 
mination No.  93-44:  Loan  Guarantees  to  Is- 
rael Program,  pursuant  to  section  226(d)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2014.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  0MB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1998  resulting  from 


passage  of  H.R.  20.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101-508.  section  13101(a)  (104  Stat.  1388-582);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2015.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  in  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1998  resulting  from 
passage  of  H.R.  873  and  S.  184.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-508.  section  13101(a)  (104  Stat. 
1388-582);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2016.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
OMB's  estimate  of  the  amount  of  discre- 
tionary new  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  the  current  year  (if  any)  and  the  budget 
year  provided  by  H.R.  2295.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  101-508.  section  13101(a)  (104  Stat. 
1388-578);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2017.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

2018.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
13;»<b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

2019.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection. and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339<b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

2020.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary—Indian Affairs.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the 
use  of  the  Walker  River  Palute  Tribe  judg- 
ment funds  in  Docket  87-A  (Grazing  and  Fis- 
cal Claims),  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal 
Claims,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  1402(a).  1404;  to 
the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

2021.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  1990-91  report  on  the  Clean  Lakes 
Demonstration  Program,  pursuant  to  33 
use.  1324;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

2022.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled  "Strengthening  America's  Ship- 
yards: A  Plan  to  Compete  in  the  Inter- 
national Market."  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
102-484.  section  1031(b)(3)  (106  Stat.  2489); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2023.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  national  estimates  on  the  number  of 
boarder  babies,  the  cost  of  their  care,  and 
the  number  of  abandoned  infants,  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  670  note;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2024.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  aircraft 
doicing  study,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app. 
2226a  note;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  275.  Resolution  waiving 
points  of  order  against  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  the  bill  (H.R.  2491)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  sundry  Independent  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  103-289). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BUN.NING): 

H.R.  3265.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  and  juris- 
diction of  a  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Social  Security  Circuit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Zeliff): 
H.R.  3266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  automatic 
downward  adjustments  in  the  discretionary 
spending  limits  for  fiscal  year  1994  set  forth 
In  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  equal 
to  the  amount  of  rescissions  contained  In 
this  act:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Appropriations 
By  Mr.  BLACKWELL: 
H.R.  3267.  A  bill  to  make  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1994  to  provide 
for  a  full  employment  economy  and  for  other 
purposses;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations ancl  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    COMBEST   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Ober.star,    Mr.    E.MERSON,    and    Mr. 

S.\RPALIUS): 

H.R.  3268.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  reform  the  laws  relating  to 
Federal  firearms  licenses  and  licensees;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EVANS: 
H.R.  3269.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  Improvements  in  the 
procedures  used  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  in  adjudicating  claims  for  veter- 
ans benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hinchey. 
Mr.  D.ARDEN  and  Ms.  MolinarD: 
H.R.  3270.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GALLEGLY: 
H.R.  3271.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  penalties  for  will- 
fully harming  law  enforcement  animals:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr. 
Hastert): 
H.R.  3272.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
establish  a  national  clearinghouse  to  assist 
in  background  checks  of  law  enforcement  ap- 
plicants; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KREIDLER: 
H.R.  3273.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  requirements  for 
eligibility  under  chapter  67  of  that  title  for 
receipt  of  retired  pay  for  nonregular  service 
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in  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PARKER: 
H.R.  3274.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  carry  out  such  activities  as  are 
necessary  to  stabilize  the  bluffs  along  the 
Mississippi  River  In  the  vicinity  of  Natchez, 
MS.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PORTMAN: 
H.R.  3275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  ban  activities 
of   political   action   committees   in   Federal 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mi- 
NETA,  Mr.  Shuster,  and  Mr.  Petri): 
H.R.  3276.  A  bill  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  title  23,   United   States  Code,   the 
Federal    Transit    Act,    and    the    Intermodal 
Surface    Transportation    Efficiency    Act    of 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  3277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances    Act    and    the    Controlled    Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  to  eliminate 
certain  mandatory  minimum  penalties  relat- 
ing to  crack  cocaine  offenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SABO: 
H.R.  3278.  A  bill  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  and  to  deny  employers  a  deduction  for 
payments  of  excessive  compensation;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  VALENTINE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Price   of   North    Carolina,    and    Mr. 

Lancaster): 

H.R.  3279.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 

duty  on  ranitidine  hydrochloride  (bulk  and 

dosage  forms);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

H.R.  3280.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duties  on  salmeterol  xinafoate  (bulk  and  dos- 
age forms);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Ms.  BYRNE  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  3281)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
issue  a  certificate  of  documentation  with  ap- 
propriate endorsement  for  employment  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  for 
the  vessel  Too  Much  Fun;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  51:  Mr.  ABERCRO.MBIE.  Mr.  A.n'drews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Bishop.  Mr.  Blackwell.  Mr. 
BONioR.  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mrs.  CLA'iTON.  Mr.  Clyburn.  Miss  Collins  of 
Michigan.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Con- 
yers.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  DE  Luco.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Ms.  Eshoo.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Faleo.mavaega,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  F(x;li- 
ETTA.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez. Mr.  Gutierrez.  Mr.  Hamburg.  Mr. 
Hastings.  Ms.  Harman.  Mr.  Milliard.  Mr. 
Hinchey.  Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  John.son  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 


gia. Ms.  LovvEY.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Ms.  McKinney.  Mrs.  Meek.  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Nadler, 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Pastor.  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds. Mr.  Romero-Barcelo,  Ms.  Roybal-Al- 
lard.  Mr.  Rush,  Mr.  Sanders,  Ms.  Schenk. 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Serr.^no, 
Ms.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Tucker.  Mr. 
Underwood.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Ms.  Velazquez. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Washington.  Ms.  Waters. 
Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Wheat,  Ms.  Woolsey.  and  Mr. 
Wynn. 

H.R.  93:  Mr.  Klug.  Mr.  Frost,  Mrs.  Meyers 
of  Kansas.  Mr.  Bliley.  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  144:  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  302:  Mr.  R.\hall  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  417:  Mrs.  FowLER.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  OXLEY,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Blute,  and 
Mr.  GfeKAS. 

H.R.  522:  Mr.  BILBRAY. 

H.R.  636:  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  642:  Mr.  McCrery. 

H.R.  649:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  688:  Mr.  Camp  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  786;  Mr.  HUTTO  and  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Minge,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Florida,  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Levy,  and  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming. 

H.R.  916:  Mr.  Ro.mero-Barcelo. 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  COPPERSMFPH. 
and  Mr.  Coble. 

H.R.  1017:  Mr.  Merger. 

H.R.  1046:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Bonior,  and  Mr. 
Sanders. 

H.R.  1076:  Mr.  Coble. 

H.R.  1260:  Ms.  Byrne. 

H.R.  1276:  Mr.  Co.mbest. 

H.R.  1293:  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  1552:  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  1559:  Mrs.  LOWEY. 

H.R.  1682:  Mr.  Mi.nge. 

H.R.  1697;  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  1796:  Mr.  QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Bacchus  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1800:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  1897:  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Sang.meister.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Ma.nton.  and  Ms.  Norton. 

H.R.  1910:  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  BONILLA.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr. 
Po.mbo.  Mr.  Knollenberg.  Mr.  Clement,  and 
Mr.  Mobson. 

H.R.  2012:  Mr.  Glick.man.  Mr.  BURTON  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mr.  Crapo,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Gunderson.  and 
Mr.  Torkildsen. 

H.R.  2019:  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California. 

H.R.  2112:  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Mr.  Barrett  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  2121:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Royce,  Mr.  Whe.^t,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Co.mbest. 
Mr.  Torkildsen,  Mr.  Greenw(X)d.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Gordon. 

H.R.  2153:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Matsui,  Ms. 
FuRSE,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Dar- 
den,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Barlow,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mr. 
Sanders,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2241:  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo. 

H.R.  2396:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  PETE  Geren  of 
Texas.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Quinn.  and  Mr.  Rogers. 


H.R.  2443:  Mrs.  ROUKEMA,  Mr.  Calvert.  Mr. 
Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Ms. 
FuRSE,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Fingerhut,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Royce,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California,  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Fields 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Klink.  Mr. 
Chapman.  Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  Gutierrez.  Mr. 
Reed,  and  Mr.  Filner. 

H.R.  2467:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  BUYER,  Mr. 
Calvert,  Ms.  Danner.  Mr.  Deal.  Mr.  Glick- 
man.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Torkildsen,  Mr.  Wynn.  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  2547:  Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  2580:  Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Ms.  Shepherd,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Hamburg,  Mr. 
Nadler.  Mrs.  Lowey.  and  Mr.  Wynn. 

H.R.  2600:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Hinchey,  Ms. 
Furse,  and  Mr.  Underwood. 

H.R.  2602:  Mr.  Brewster. 

H.R.  2605:  Mr.  FiSH. 

H.R.  2641:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  SCHUMER. 
and  Mr.  Orton. 

H.R.  2707:  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr.  McDade,  Ms. 
Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Conyers. 

H.R.  2727:  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Gutierrez. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Ve.nto.  Ms.  Pelosi,  and  Ms. 
Eshoo. 

MR.  2787:  Mr.  Synar  and  Mr.  STARK. 

H.R.  2831:  Mr.  Underwood. 

H.R.  2872:  Mr.  Miller  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levy. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  and  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

H.R.  2873:  Mr.  FiLNER,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Gor- 
don." Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  2874:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

M.R.  2884:  Mr.  HUGHES  and  Mr.  STARK. 

M.R.  2912:  Mr.  DeutscH. 

M.R.  2918:  Mr.  Blute. 

M.R.  2937:  Mr.  Greenwood,  Mr.  Packard. 
and  Mr.  Ar.mey. 

M.R.  2939:  Mr.  McDermott  and  Mr.  TOWNS. 

M.R.  2941:  Mr.  Whe.at. 

M.R.  2975:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Pete  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Frost.  Ms.  Byrne, 
and  Mr.  Torkildsen. 

M.R.  2988:  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Deutsch. 

M.R.  3021:  Mr.  Vale.stine. 

M.R.  3030:  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Zeliff,  and  Mr.  Blute. 

M.R.  3039:  Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas,  Mr.  COLE- 
.MAN,  and  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3059:  Mr.  PETRI,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
HOEKSTRA.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  3065:  Mr.  S.\.\TORU.M.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Talent. 

M.R.  3080:  Mr.  Quillen  and  Mr.  KING. 

H.R.  3087:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

M.R.  3098:  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  STARK,  Mr. 
Deutsch.  Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Meek,  and  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Flordia. 

M.R.  3109:  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas  and 
Mr.  Kanjorski. 

M.R.  3131:  Mr.  DERRICK. 

M.R.  3135:  Mr.  Armey. 

M.R.  3145:  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  3173:  Mr.  STUMP. 

H.R.  3203:  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Inslee,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  gibbons, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Meehan.  Mr.  Reed,  and  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich. 

H.R.  3207:  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.J.  Res.  38:  Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Stearns,  and  Mr.  Goodling. 
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H.J.  Res.  165:  Mr.  Royce.  Ms.  Furse.  Mr. 
Butte.  Mr.  Bateman.  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Farr. 
and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.J.  Res.  191:  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Ms. 

MCKINNEY.   Mr.  TORRICELLI.   Mr.    APPLEGATE. 

Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  BuLEY.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr, 
QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  La.ntos.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wy- 
oming. Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Saxton. 
and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H  J.  Res.  205:  Mr.  Sh.irp.  Mr.  LaZIO.  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Tal- 
ent. Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  ACK- 
erman.  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Roth.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
KoPETSKi.  Mr.  Baker  of  California.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mrs.  Fowler.  Mr.  LaRocco.  Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA.  Mr.  Miller  of  Florida,  Mr.  Camp.  Mr. 
BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Lnhofe.  Mr.  Bachus  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  SisiSKY.  Mr.  Klug.  Mr.  Stearns. 
Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Thompson.  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.J.  Res.  206:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.J.  Res.  209:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Montgo.mery.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Klug. 
Mrs.  Bentley.  and  Ms.  Margolies- 
Mezvinsky. 

H.J.  Res.  212:  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr 
Lantos.  Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr.  Calvert. 

H.J.  Res.  218:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Zim.mer.  Mr. 
Regula.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Sa-xton. 
Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Herger.  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Olver.  Mr. 
Dellu.ms,  Mr.  Abercro.mbie.  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  F.\well,  Mr.  Greenwood, 
Mr.  La.ntos.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Balle.nger.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
BoRSKi.  Mr.  Brewster.  Ms.  Byrne.  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan. Mr.  Camp.  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Darden.   Mr. 


Delay,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Enoel. 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Hunter.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Kreidler,  Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Nadler.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Ra.mstad.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rush.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Klein.  Mr.  Gunder- 
SON.  and  Mrs.  Thur.man. 
H.J.     Res.     237:     Mr.     LIPINSKI     and     Mr. 

'PORKILDSEN 

H.J.  Res.  242:  Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Zim- 
MER.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Ms. 
Byrne.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY.    Mr.    Leach,    Mr.    Pallone.    and    Mr. 

BONIOR. 

H.J.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Bunning.  Mr.  Browder.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Beilen- 
son, Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Clinger.  Ms.  Cantwell,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Condit.  Miss  Collins  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Deal.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Doolittle.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr. 
Dooley.  Mr.  EwiNG,  Mr.  English  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  E.merson.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Ms. 
Furse.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr. 
GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Han- 
sen. Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
KoLBE.  Mr.  Klink.  Mr.  Klein.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly.  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  LaRocco.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mrs. 
LowEY.  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  McCOLLUM,  Mr.  Manzullo.  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Ms.  Margolies- 
Mezvinsky.  Mr.  McHale,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
POMBO,  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia Ms.  Pelosl  Mr.  Richardson.  Mrs.  Rou- 
KE.MA.  Ms.  Roybal-Allard.  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Rowland. 
Mr.    Scott.    Mr.    Stokes.   Mr.    Spence,    Mr. 

SPRATT,     Mr.     SUNDQUIST.     Ms.     Snowe.     Mr. 

Stearns.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
der,  Mr.  Serra.no,  Mr.  S.MITH  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 


Underwood.  Mr.  Vento.  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  written.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Ms.  Velazquez.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
SisisKY.  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  QuiL- 
LEN.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cle.ment.  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Ms.  Eshoo.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hastings,  Ms. 
Harman.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Moor- 
head.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Thornton.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Sanomeister.  Mr. 
Poshard.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr. 
Watt.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Blackwell.  Mr.  Abercrom- 
B!E,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Chap.man.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Shuster.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Clayton. 
Ms.  Woolsey.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Olver.  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Bac- 
chus of  Florida.  Mr.  Fingerhut.  Mr. 
ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Swett.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Hayes,  Ms.  Eddie 
Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Volk- 

MER. 

H.  Con.  Res.  20:  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.  Con.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Zeliff. 
and  Mr.  Torkildsen. 

H.  Con.  Res.  147:  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.  Con.  Res.  163:  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Sam  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Santoru.m. 

H.  Res.  33:  Mr.  McDermott  and  Mr.  Sand- 
ers. 

H.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Serrano  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Fields  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Zeliff.  and  Mr.  Allard. 

H.  Res.  225:  Mr.  GooDLATTE.  Mr.  Peterson 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Canady, 

H.  Res.  234:  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr. 
Bunning.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Fields  of  Texas.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Klein.  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Linder.  Mr.  Ro- 
mero-Barcelo.  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  AGENDA 
ON  TRANSPORTATION  LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  NICK  J.  RAHALL  D 

of  west  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
of  two  ma)or  legislative  initiatives  of  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  highway  and  transit  legis- 
lation: first,  introduction  today  of  an  ISTEA 
technical  corrections  bill,  and  second,  action 
early  next  year  on  designation  of  the  National 
Higfiway  System.  In  making  this  announce- 
ment, I  particularly  want  to  address  questions 
from  some  of  my  colleagues  as  to  whether 
there  will  be  highway  and  transit  authorizing 
legislation  more  frequently  than  every  6  years. 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  most  definitely 
yes. 

The  last  major  highway  and  transit  legisla- 
tion, the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Ef- 
ficiency Act  of  1991  [ISTEA],  did  provide  the 
basic  authorization  for  6-year  period  However, 
we  never  intended  for  Congress  to  completely 
walk  away  from  these  major  programs  for  6 
years.  We  recognized  that,  particularly  in  leg- 
islation of  this  sweep  and  complexity,  some 
adjustments  would  undoubtedly  need  to  be 
made  after  an  initial  period  of  experience  We 
therefore  provided  specifically  in  ISTEA  that 
Congress  had  to  revisit  these  programs  ap- 
proximately midway  through  the  term  of 
ISTEA,  in  pan  to  adopt  the  National  Highway 
System  [NHS],  and  m  part  to  make  any  other 
needed  adjustments  to  the  programs  to  reflect 
changed  needs,  early  expenence,  and  the 
simple  fact  that  we  are  now  nearly  2  years 
along  the  learning  curve  of  ISTEA. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  we  consider 
ISTEA  to  be  basically  successful  legislation, 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  alter  the  ISTEA  blue- 
print in  any  fundamental  way.  Praised  by  both 
President  Bush  and  Governor  Clinton  during 
the  1992  Presidential  campaign,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  applauded  acts  of  the  last 
Congress.  However,  it  is  simply  not  realistic  to 
hold  that  2  years  of  experience  could  not  re- 
veal a  single  improvement  to  the  original. 

Most  importantly,  however,  we  must  adopt 
the  NHS.  By  way  of  background,  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  interstate  system  draws  to 
completion,  the  Congress  in  ISTEA  recognized 
the  need  to  clearly  define  which  highways 
were  of  sufficient  national  interest  to  receive 
Federal  resources  in  the  future.  The  interstate 
system  was  clearly  of  such  significance,  but 
so  too  were  some  larger  groups  of  nonmter- 
state  pnncipal  arterial  highways.  Under  ISTEA 


the  NHS  IS  to  be  that  universe  of  highways  of 
sufficient  national  interest  to  merit  the  invest- 
ment of  Federal  resources,  it  is  to  include  the 
Interstate  system,  plus  those  arterial  highways 
which  are  essential  to  interstate  travel  arxj 
international  commerce. 

By  December  18,  1993,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  after  consultation  with  the 
States  and  the  metropolitan  planning  organiza- 
tions [MPOs]  IS  to  recommend  to  Congress 
which  highways  meet  that  test  and  should  be 
included  in  the  NHS.  Under  ISTEA,  the  Con- 
gress has  until  September  30,  1995,  to  adopt 
an  NHS  in  authorizing  legislation.  Until  Con- 
gress adopts  that  authorizing  legislation,  no 
NHS  IS  actually  designated.  If  Congress  fails 
to  act  in  the  time  provided,  the  States  would 
face  a  cutoff  of  all  NHS  and  interstate  mainte- 
nance funds. 

In  short,  the  authorizing  legislation  designat- 
ing the  NHS  IS  must-pass  legislation.  Many  of 
us  involved  in  these  programs  believe  that  we 
cannot  let  the  legislation  designating  the  NHS 
go  down  to  the  deadline — the  disruption  to  the 
program  and  the  uncertainty  for  the  States 
and  localities  would  create  unacceptable  ineffi- 
ciencies and  turmoil. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  make  two  an- 
nouncements with  regard  to  the  timing  of  NHS 
legislation.  First,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation informs  us  that  the  Department  will  have 
its  recommended  NHS  to  the  Congress  on 
schedule.  And  second,  pursuant  to  consulta- 
tions with  Chairman  Mineta,  Mr.  Shuster, 
and  Mr.  Petri,  it  is  our  intent  that  our  commit- 
tee will  report  to  the  House  the  NHS  legisla- 
tion early  in  1994,  and  we  will  seek  enactment 
as  quickly  therefore  as  possible. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  that  legislation 
will  not  only  designate  the  NHS,  it  will  also  be 
the  vehicle  for  consideration  of  any  adjust- 
ments to  ISTEA  which  are  needed  due  to 
changed  needs  or  to  our  experience  to  date 
with  ISTEA. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  asked  in  par- 
ticular about  specific  projects  which  either 
were  or  were  not  authorized  in  ISTEA,  some- 
times with  regard  to  their  receiving  additional 
funding,  sometimes  with  regard  to  some  of 
those  authorizations  being  rescinded,  and 
sometimes  with  regard  to  authorization  of  new 
projects.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  we  will  con- 
sider all  of  the  above  as  part  of  our  consider- 
ation of  the  NHS  legislation. 

Let  me  make  it  particulariy  clear  that  we  will 
take  up  the  question  of  rescissions  as  part  of 
this  bill.  Specific  projects  were  authonzed  in 
ISTEA  and  in  eariier  highway  legislation,  and 
those  projects  were  typically  authorized  funds 
which  remained  available  until  expended.  This 
reflected  the  fact  that  these  projects  were 
often  complex,  multiyear  projects,  subject  to 
extensive  planning  processes  and  the  approv- 
als of  many  different  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. While  It  has  been  clear  that  many  of 
these  projects  required  this  longer  (jeriod  of 
time  to  reach  completion,  the  passage  of  time 


has  also  made  it  clear  that  a  few  of  the  au- 
thorized projects  ..no  longer  enjoy  the  consen- 
sus of  State  and  local  governments  necessary 
to  achieve  completion.  These  project  author- 
izations should  now  be  rescinded,  and  it  is  the 
committee's  intent,  after  careful  review,  to  do 
so  as  part  of  the  NHS  legislation.  It  is  also  tm- 
portant  to  note  that  not  all  projects  with  unoWv- 
gated  balances  are  not  headed  toward  com- 
pletion— some  have  simply  been  through  par- 
ticulariy lengthy  planning  and  approval  proc- 
esses but  are  still  moving  forward  and  are 
likely  to  be  completed.  But  there  are  some 
projects  which  are,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
not  going  to  be  completed,  and  those  shouW 
be  identified  and  rescinded. 

It  should  also  be  clear  to  my  colleagues  that 
under  ISTEA  we  intend  State  and  local  plan- 
ning and  prioritizing  processes  to  be  the  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  selection  of  which 
projects  are  constructed.  Under  1STEA,  as 
under  previous  legislation,  most  of  the  funding 
has  been  distributed  in  this  manner.  The  State 
and  local  planning  processes  strengthened  by 
ISTEA  have  as  their  pnmary  mission  the  task 
of  identifying  and  prioritizing  transpKDrtation 
projects  to  receive  federal-aid  highway  and 
transit  funding,  and  in  general  we  believe  that 
this  State  and  local  government  planning  proc- 
ess is  the  method  by  which  projects  shouW  be 
pnoritized  and  funded.  However,  we  have  long 
recognized,  that  no  single  process  can  be  in- 
fallible, and  that  in  certain  instances  it  is  pos- 
sible that  important  transportation  projects 
may  not  be  included  in  the  statewide  and  met- 
ropolitan plans  due  to  unpredictable  increases 
in  the  level  and  location  of  population,  emptoy- 
ment,  and  economic  growth;  sudden  and  cata- 
strophic detenoration  of  existing  roadways  and 
facilities;  fiscal  constraints  faced  by  transpor- 
tation officials;  or  other  factors.  Unfortunately, 
due  to  these  various  possibilities,  certain  badly 
needed  transportation  projects  sometimes  go 
unfunded.  In  such  cases,  we  have  often  legis- 
lated an  authorization  for  that  specific  project. 

It  is  clear  to  many  of  us,  however,  that  our 
method  of  authorizing  these  specific  projects 
could  be  improved  and  therefore  must  be  im- 
proved. We  need  better  information  about  the 
projects  proposed  for  specific  authonzatton; 
we  need  a  clear  opportunity  for  input  by  tt>e 
relevant  State  and  local  governments  and  by 
the  executive  branch;  and  we  need  a  regular- 
ized process  which  is  open  to  all,  including 
open  committee  markups,  and  provides  full 
accountability. 

In  pursuit  of  these  goals,  I  am  today  an- 
nouncing how  we  will  handle  the  consideratton 
of  increased  authorizations  tor  authonzed 
projects  and  new  authorizations  for  new 
projects  as  part  of  the  NHS  legislation. 

First,  in  the  case  of  highway  projects  for 
which  project-specific  statutory  authonzation 
(new  or  increased)  is  sought,  and  in  the  case 
of  section  3  new-start  transit  projects  for  which 
project-specific  statutory  authonzation  (new  or 
increased)  is  sought,  Members  must  submit  a 
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request  and  specific  information  about  the 
proiect  to  the  committee  by  January  7,  1994. 
I  emphasize  that,  as  m  the  past,  most  highway 
protects  and  most  transit  projects  will  be  fund- 
ed through  the  operation  of  the  basic  highway 
and  transit  programs  and  not  through  any 
project-specific  authorization.  And  that  will 
continue  to  be  the  case.  Our  new  process  ap- 
pJies  only  to  those  projects  for  which  project- 
specific  authonzation  is  sought  in  statute.  Fur- 
thermore, It  does  not  apply  to  projects  which 
are  already  authonzed  and  (or  which  no 
change  in  the  authorization  is  sought. 

Second,  the  specific  information  which  must 
be  submitted  by  January  7  with  each  project 
requested  must  include  responses  for  the  fol- 
lowing inquines: 

I .  Identify  the  State  or  other  qualified  recipi- 
ent responsible  lor  carrying  out  the  project. 

2  Describe  the  design,  scop)e  and  objec- 
tives of  the  project,  including  the  phase  or 
phases  proposed  (or  funding. 

3.  Is  the  project  eligible  (or  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral-aid fund? 

4.  What  IS  the  total  project  cost  and  source 
of  funds'' 

5.  Will  there  be  pnvate  sector  funding  for  a 
portion  o(  the  project  and,  if  so,  how  much  pri- 
vate sector  financing  is  being  made  available 
(or  the  projecf 

6.  Will  the  completion  costs  for  the  project 
exceed  the  amounts  requested  for  the  project? 

7.  Has  early  work,  such  as  preliminary  engi- 
neering and  environmental  analysis  been  done 
on  the  project? 

8  What  is  the  proposed  schedule  and  sta- 
tus of  work  on  the  projecf 

9.  Is  the  project  included  in  the  metropolitan 
and/or  State  transportation  improvement 
p)an(s),  and  if  so.  scheduled  (or  (unding'' 

10.  Is  the  project  considered  by  State  and/ 
or  regional  transportation  officials  as  cntical  to 
their  needs? 

I I .  Why  have  State  and/or  regional  Irans- 
porlation  officials  not  given  this  project  suffi- 
cient priority  to  obtain  funding  through  the  nor- 
mal ISTEA  funding  process^ 

12.  Has  the  proposed  project  encountered, 
or  IS  it  likely  to  encounter,  any  significant  op- 
position or  other  obstacles  based  on  environ- 
mental or  other  types  of  concerns? 

13  How  will  the  project  objectives  be  at- 
tained^ 

14.  Descnbe  the  economic,  energy  effi- 
ciency, environmental,  congestion  mitigation 
and  safety  effects  associated  with  completion 
of  the  project. 

15.  Will  the  project  require  an  additional  in- 
vestment in  other  infrastructure  projects?  If  so, 
how  will  these  projects  be  funded'' 

16.  In  lieu  of  the  proposed  project,  what 
other  transportation  strategies  have  been  con- 
sidered by  State  and  local  transportation  offi- 
cials'' 

17.  Is  the  authorization  requested  an  in- 
crease to  a  previously  authorized  amount  for 
this  project,  or  would  this  be  the  first  author- 
ization for  this  projecf  Has  this  project  pre- 
viously received  Federal  fundings,  commit- 
ments regarding  (uture  Federal  funding  (such 
as  an  LOI  or  Full  Funding  Agreement),  or  ap- 
propriations'' 

18.  If  Highway  Trust  Fund  revenues  are  not 
made  available  tor  the  project,  would  you  sup- 
port general  fund  revenues  for  it? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

With  regard  to  question  18  in  particular,  I 
should  note  that  very  little  trust  fund  money  is 
likely  to  be  available  (or  authonzation  (or  high- 
way projects  dunng  the  li(e  o(  ISTEA  and  its 
present  revenue  title.  Most  highway  project- 
specidc  authorizations  are  theretore  likely  to 
be  general  tund  authorizations.  Those  who  are 
considering  making  project  requests  should 
fully  consider  whether  they  believe  this  type  o( 
funding  is  suitable  for  their  project. 

Third,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  com- 
mittee will  want  relevant  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  have  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  projects  requested.  Any  State  or  MPO 
within  those  boundanes  any  pari  of  the  project 
is  located  will  be  considered  (or  this  purpose 
a  relevant  State  or  local  government.  Mem- 
bers requesting  project-specidc  authonzations 
may  contact  these  governments  and  seek 
their  comment  (or  inclusion  with  the  request. 
However,  i(  such  comment  is  not  included  with 
the  request,  the  committee  intends  to  contact 
the  relevant  State  and  local  governments  and 
extend  to  them  the  opportunity  to  comment. 
Furthermore,  the  committee  plans  to  extend  to 
the  US  Department  o(  Transportation  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  any  requested 
project 

Finally  with  regard  to  the  NHS  legislation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  emphasize  that  our  de- 
liberations w;ll  be  open  and  (air  to  all.  that  our 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  NHS 
designation  and  any  adjustments  to  ISTEA,  in- 
cluding rescissions  and  added  project-specifk: 
authorizations,  must  be  acted  on  by  the  full 
House  and  then  ultimately  enacted  into  law, 
and  that  we  (ully  appreciate  that  our  rec- 
ommendations must  tje  well-suited  to  passing 
that  series  o(  tests.  We  expect  to  meet  that 
challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  highway  and  transit  agen- 
da irKludes  not  onty  the  NHS  legislation  just 
discussed,  but  also  much  more  limited  tech- 
nical corrections  bill.  Last  year  this  House  ap- 
proved legislation,  H.R.  5753,  to  amend 
ISTEA  and  related  provisions  of  law,  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments.  However,  the  102d 
Congress  adjourned  without  taking  final  action 
on  this  bill,  because  the  Senate  was  reluctant 
to  take  it  up.  The  Senate's  reluctance  had 
largely  to  do  with  their  view  that  too  many 
nontechnical  matters  had  been  added  to  the 
bill. 

There  are  a  number  o(  technical  corrections 
and  minor  policy  claridcations  which  need  to 
be  enacted,  arxJ  the  sooner  the  tjetter.  There 
is  also  a  large  amount  o(  law  revision  work 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  these  statutes  and  is 
now  ready  to  be  done 

The  statutes  will  work  better,  and  the  pro- 
grams will  work  t>etter,  with  these  changes. 
And  we  would  be  better  off  taking  care  of 
these  minor  and  noncontroversial  items  quick- 
ly, before  getting  to  work  on  the  larger  matters 
at  issue  in  the  NHS  legislation.  However,  very 
few  are  going  to  consider  this  technical  correc- 
tions bill  must-pass  legislation,  in  contrast  to 
the  NHS  bill  which  clearly  is  must-pass  legisla- 
tion. Technical  corrections,  as  we  saw  m  the 
last  Congress,  is  simply  unable  to  serve  as 
the  vehicle  (or  larger  issues. 

There(ore,  I  and  my  colleagues  Chairman 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Shuster,  and  Mr.  Petri  are  today 
introducing  a  slimmed-down  technical  correc- 
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tions  bill.  It  contains  only  technical  corrections 
minor  policy  clanfications,  and  recommenda 
tions  of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel.  It  contain 
no  major  policy  changes,  no  new  projects,  anc 
no  new  budget  authority  at  all.  And  we  inten(3 
to  keep  it  that  way,  for  the  simple  reason  tha: 
to  do  otherwise  would  likely  make  consider 
ation  of  this  bill  a  waste  of  everyone's  time. 

Our  intent  is  to  move  this  technical  correc 
tions  bill  quickly  through  the  committee  and  t- 
the  House  door,  so  that  we  can  (ocus  our  at 
tention  and  energies  on  the  NHS  legislatioi 
and  on  the  significant  issues  which  will  b* 
considered  as  part  of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Publ" 
Works  and  Transportation  remains  committee 
to  the  idea  that  sound  investment  in  our  Na 
tion's  transportation  infrastructure  is  one  of  the 
essential  investments  we  must  make  in  ou- 
Nation's  economy  and  in  the  productivity  aoc 
international  competitiveness  of  our  private 
companies.  It  is  our  hope  that  by  informing  ou- 
colleagues  of  our  planned  course  of  action,  a 
will  be  better  able  to  understand  what  we  are 
doing,  to  participate  in  our  ettorls,  and  to  sup 
port  these  essential  programs. 


CELEBRATING  NATIONAL 
BUSINESS  WOMEN'S  WEEK 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  ti 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  upcoming 
commemoration  important  to  all  Americans,  n 
IS  our  opportunity  to  honor  working  women 
National  Business  Women's  Week,  Octobe' 
18  through  Octotjer  22. 

In  1993,  women-owned  businesses  in  th^ 
United  States  number  4.1  million.  These  bus 
nesses  employ  over  3  million  people  with  ,i 
total  payroll  of  Si  1.2  billion.  According  to  thi 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  House  c 
Representatives,  women  will  own  50  percen- 
of  all  businesses  by  the  year  2000,  irrevocably 
changing  the  culture  and  climate  of  enter 
pnses  in  America.  Furthermore,  women  wii 
account  (or  15  million — or  62  percent — of  the 
26  million  net  increase  m  the  U.S.  civiliar 
labor  force  between  1990  and  2005.  We  ar. 
proud  of  our  participation  in,  and  conlnbutior 
to,  the  American  work  (orce. 

However,  even  as  we  celebrate  progress 
there  are  still  examples  of  hardship  and  m 
equity.  Thirty  years  atter  the  passage  o(  tht 
Equal  Pay  Act,  women  continue  to  make  a- 
least  30  cents  on  the  dollar  less  than  men 
Perhaps  most  telling  is  the  wage  gap  withir 
occupations.  Female  nurses  are  paid  10  per 
cent  less  than  their  male  counterparts.  Female 
elementary  school  teachers  make  14  percer' 
less  than  male  elementary  school  teachers 
Female  managers  earn  344  percent  less  thar 
male  managers.  Clearly,  gender  discriminatic 
continues  to  sacrifice  the  livelihood  o(  womer 
in  the  American  work  (orce,  and  this  is  entirely 
unacceptable. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business  ami 
Protessional  Women  is  playing  a  vocal  anc 
constructive  role  in  this  observance  o(  womer 
in  the  work  (orce.  As  an  advocate  (or  working 
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women  and  their  families  for  75  years,  BPW 
expects  to  release  two  important  documents 
dunng  National  Business  Women's  WeeK 
atx>uf  the  status  of  America's  working  women 

First,  the  BPW  Foundation  will  release  a 
document  titled  "75  Facts  on  the  Status  ol 
Working  Women"  as  a  resource  to  legislators. 
the  media,  and  to  the  American  public  about 
the  progress  we,  as  a  society,  have  made  to- 
ward the  full  participation  o(  women  in  the 
work  force.  Second,  the  BPW  will  release 
"Modest  Reform  With  A  Major  Impact." 

The  congressional  caucus  for  women's  is- 
sues— of  which  I  am  the  Republican  cochair — 
has  also  been  tenacious  m  our  fight  to  eradi- 
cate gender  discrimination  in  the  workplace 
and  promote  equity  for  women  in  the  work- 
place. I  have  helped  to  introduce  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  Pay  Equity  Act  and  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  to  help  promote  women's  represen- 
tation in  every  area  of  the  Amencan  work 
force,  and  we  will  continue  these  and  other  ef- 
forts to  level  the  playing  field  (or  women. 

These  reforms  will  reflect  steps  we  can  all 
take  toward  meeting  the  goals  of  "full  partici- 
pation, equity,  and  economic  self-sufficiency 
(or  women."  This  is  the  mission  statement  of 
BPW — one  which  I  challenge  Congress  and 
corporate  America  to  adhere  to. 


SALUTE  TO  JANE  BOECKMANN 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLV 

OK  C.'^LIKUH.M.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREfc^NTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1993 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  nse  today  to  honor  one  of  the  most  excep- 
tional women  I've  ever  met,  Mrs.  Jane 
Boeckmann,  who  this  week  will  receive  the 
coveted  Free  Enterphse  Award  from  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Business  and  Professional 
Association. 

This  marks  the  30th  time  that  this  award 
has  been  presented,  and  there  could  be  no 
better  choice  for  this  landmark  occasion. 

As  I  remarited  nearly  3  years  ago,  when  she 
was  honored  by  the  Valley  Industry  and  Com- 
merce Association,  Jane  Boeckmann  is  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  people  I  have  ever  met.  In 
her  many  roles  as  businesswoman,  civic  lead- 
er, philanthropist,  humanitarian,  wife,  and 
mother,  she  has  touched  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands o(  people  in  California's  San  Fernando 
Valley  and  beyond.  Just  a  quick  review  of  her 
accomplishments  verifies  that. 

In  the  business  world,  Jane  is  the  president 
of  World  of  Communications,  Inc.,  a  growing 
publishing  (irm,  as  well  as  the  hands-on  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  firm's  flagship  publication. 
Valley  Magazine.  She  also  has  been  the  exec- 
utive producer  o(  a  number  of  documentary 
movies,  most  recently,  "A  Step  Apart,"  which 
aired  nationally  in  1992. 

But  as  impressive  as  her  business  creden- 
tials— and  commitment  to  the  tree  enterprise 
system — are,  her  civic  accomplishments  are 
even  more  spectacular. 

She  is  cotounder  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Cultural  Foundation,  cofounder  and  member  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Cultural  Society,  and 
a  member  o(  the  L.A.  County  Music  and  Per- 
forming Arts  Commission.  She  ser/es  on  the 
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txiards  of  such  groups  and  organizations  as 
the  51st  Agricultural  Association,  the  L.A. 
County  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  March 
of  Dimes,  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Arts  Coun- 
cil, World  Opportunities  International,  and  Ex- 
cellence in  Media.  And  the  list  goes  on. 

For  her  involvement,  Jane  has  tjeen  hon- 
ored numerous  times.  She  is  still  the  only 
woman  to  have  received  the  Fernando  Award 
for  civic  accomplishment,  and  even  has  a 
prize  named  in  her  honor,  the  Jane 
Boeckmann  Humanitahan  Award,  given  annu- 
ally by  the  Cultural  Foundation  to  individuals 
who  must  exemplify  her  dedication,  leader- 
ship, and  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  hononng  Jane  Boeckmann  for  her  outstand- 
ing work  on  behalf  of  her  community  and  the 
free  enterprise  system. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  COURT  OF  AP- 
PEALS LEGISLATION  INTRO- 
DUCED 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1993 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Rep- 
resentative BuNNiNG  and  I  are  introducing  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  Social  Security  Court  of 
Appeals  to  adjudicate  Social  Security  appeals 
from  Federal  disthct  court.  A  staff  summary  of 
the  legislation  (ollows: 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  increasing 
regional  variation  in  the  standards  of  eligibility 
used  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
[SSA]  to  evaluate  applications  for  disability 
benefits.  A  significant  cause  of  this  variation  is 
the  Federal  courts'  increasing  role  in  reviewing 
SSA  decisions  and  interpreting  agency  regula- 
tions. Court  intervention  has  been,  and  contin- 
ues to  be,  vitally  imp)ortant  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  claimants.  However,  the  regional  na- 
ture of  court  jurisdiction  has  also  served  to 
fragment  Social  Secunty  disability  standards 
along  geographic  lines.  If  unaddressed,  this 
fragmentation  could  erode  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  Social  Security  disability  program 
and  institutionalize  dispanties  in  treatment  of 
similarly  situated  claimants. 

To  address  this  problem,  this  legislation 
would  establish  a  single,  national  Social  Secu- 
nty Court  of  Appeals.  This  court  would  be 
modeled  after  the  court  of  appeals  (or  the 
Federal  circuit,  whose  jurisdiction  includes  ap- 
peals (or  patent  and  trademark  law,  inter- 
national trade,  and  the  Court  o(  Claims.  The 
new  court  would  replace  the  12  Federal  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  in  adjudicating  Social  Secunty 
and  Supplemental  Secunty  Income  [SSI]  ben- 
efit appeals  (rom  Federal  disthct  courts.  The 
court  would  consist  o(  five  judges  with  litetime 
appointments.  It  would  render  appeal  deci- 
sions in  panels  o(  three  judges,  as  is  the  case 
at  present  with  Federal  circuit  courts  o(  ap- 
peal. The  new  court  would  be  located  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  would  have  authohty  to 
travel  as  it  deemed  necessary.  As  the  single 
tiody  to  adjudicate  Social  Secunty  and  SSI  ap- 
peals from  Federal  district  courts,  this  Court 
would  be  positioned  to  articulate  a  consistent 
body  of  case  law  and  to  eliminate  regional  dis- 
crepancies in  SSA  policy. 
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Claimants'  right  to  appeal  SSA  decisions  to 
Federal  district  courts  would  be  unaffected  by 
this  legislation.  Moreover,  decisions  of  the  So- 
cial Secunty  Court  o(  Appeals  would  be  ap- 
pealable to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  just  as 
Social  Security  decisions  by  the  circuit  courts 
of  appeal  are  under  current  law. 


RAYMOND  ROEBUCK  RETIRES 


HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1993 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr,  Raymond 
Roebuck,  long-time  manager  of  the  food  bar  in 
the  Democratic  Cloakroom  retired  recently 
after  an  incredible  career  spanning  some  of 
the  most  exciting  years  in  the  life  of  this  hon- 
orable Congress. 

This  news  fills  us  with  a  mixture  of  pride 
and  joy  over  this  amazing  man's  record  of 
service  and  sorrow  over  his  departure.  For 
some  25  years  or  more,  Raymond  Roebuck 
has  day  in  and  day  out  rendered  unseldsh 
service  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  tending 
to  their  needs,  listening  to  their  conversations, 
taken  some  good  natured  ribbing  and  dished 
out  a  bit  of  his  own. 

More  than  almost  anyone,  Raymond  Roe- 
buck knows  what's  going  on  in  this  body.  He 
IS  not  just  a  friend,  but  a  fixture.  He  has  al- 
ways been  a  good  listener  and  a  great  man- 
ager, always  pleasant  under  the  most  trying  o( 
circumstances. 

Raymond  Roebuck  was  above  all  else  a 
good  friend.  We  will  all  miss  him  greatly.  No 
longer  will  the  first  thing  Members  feel  obliged 
to  do  is  to  say  hello  to  Raymond  and  inquire 
about  his  health  and  his  family.  An  era  has 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  at  this  moment  to 
salute  Mr.  Raymond  Roebuck,  a  good  friend 
and  great  servant  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  o(  America. 


FROM  SWEEPER  TO  CEO,  FINCH. 
PRUYNS  RICHARD  J.  CAROTA  IS 
PIMA'S  EXECUTIVE  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago 
I  had  the  pleasure  o(  tounng  the  Finch,  Pruyn 
and  Co.  plant  in  my  hometown  o(  Glens  Fails, 
NY. 

I  was  impressed  by  many  things  at  this 
major  paper  manutacturing  plant,  but  most  of 
all  by  Richard  J.  Carota,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  I'm  not 
the  only  one  impressed  by  Dick  Carota,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  Paper  Industry  Management  As- 
sociation [PIMA]  has  named  him  its  1993  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Year,  an  award  given  for  excel- 
lence in  management  and  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  industry. 

What  makes  Dick  Carota  special  is  the  fact 
that  he  worked  his  way  up  (rom  the  bottom. 
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There  isn't  a  Junction  or  job  at  the  plant  that 
[>ck  Carota  doesn't  understand  or  appreciate, 
because  he  has  done  them  all 

He  began  as  a  sweeper,  making  Si. 35  an 
hoor  in  1956.  But  he  steadily  worked  his  way 
up  the  ranks,  acqumng  more  and  more  re- 
sponsibility. He  spent  8  years  m  the  customer 
service  department.  In  1970,  he  became  plant 
manager  He  was  elected  lo  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, named  vice  president  in  1980.  and 
president  in  1982.  In  1983,  Dick  Carota  be- 
came CEO  of  the  company  whose  floors  he 
orx;e  swept. 

An  industry  magazine  quoted  him  as  saying. 
"Since  I  came  up  through  the  ranks,  it's  easy 
lo  understand  the  importance  of  the  people  m 
the  mill  and  the  value  of  everyone  working  to- 
gether " 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  story  behind  Dick 
Carotas  management  success.  He  listens  to 
everyone,  talks  to  everyone,  respects  every- 
one, sets  high  standards,  and  gets  everyone 
working  as  a  team.  That,  and  an  aggressive 
capital  expenditure  program,  has  allowed 
Finch.  Pruyn  to  outpace  its  larger  competitors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dick  Carotas  is  an  all-Amer- 
ican  success  story.  W^o  knows  how  many 
young  men  and  women  are  working  at  menial. 
kjw-paying  )0bs  which  are  really  stepping 
stones  to  jobs  of  increasing  responsibility  on 
the  way  to  the  upper  levels  of  management. 
To  such  young  men  and  women.  Dick  Carota 
IS  a  shining  inspiration,  and  I  am  proud  to 
know  him. 

I  would  ask  everyone  to  join  me  m  offenng 
the  congratulations  of  this  House  to  Richard  J. 
"Dick"  Carota,  PIMA  Executive  of  the  Year, 
and  an  outstanding  American. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  1993  TRIUMPH  OF 
THE  HUMAN  SPIRIT  AWARD  RE- 
CIPIENTS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCAINT.  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
honor  of  the  recipients  of  the  1993  Triumph  of 
the  Human  Spmt  Awards.  The  awards  are  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  Hillside  Rehabilitation 
Hospital  in  my  17th  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hillside  Rehabilitation  Hos- 
pital performs  the  wonderful  task  of  helping 
those  who  have  developed  disabilities  to  re- 
turn to  the  community  as  independent  as  pos- 
s**e.  In  addition,  they  are  staunch  advocates 
ot  the  disabled.  The  good  people  at  the  hos- 
pital have  seen  first  hand  what  the  disabled 
car  do  when  given  a  fair  chance,  so  their  ef- 
forts lo  remove  both  attitudmal  and  architec- 
tural barners  are  inspired  by  their  experiences. 

To  honor  these  efforts,  and  to  trumpet  the 
extraordinary  achievements  of  the  disabled, 
the  Triumph  of  the  Human  Spirit  Awards  are 
presented  to  those  individuals  who  have  dem- 
onstrated great  courage  in  recovery  from  acci- 
dent, illness,  or  injury,  and  to  those  who  have 
helped  them.  The  following  recipients  will  be 
hofiored  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Triumph  of  the 
Human  Spirit  Banquet  on  Saturday.  October 
16,  1993 
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Mary  Ellen  Saare.  Outstanding  Disabled  In- 
dividual: Physical  Rehabilitation.  Despite  los- 
ir^  and  later  regaining  her  sight,  losing  both 
legs,  and  undergoing  transplantation  of  both 
pancreases  and  one  kidney,  Mrs.  Saare's 
motto  remains  "The  greatest  destructive  force 
in  the  world  today  is  self-pity  "  Mrs.  Saare's 
bout  with  diatjetes  has  taken  its  toll,  but  Mrs. 
Saare's  optimism  runs  so  deep  that  she 
shares  it  with  others.  She  is  an  accomplished 
author  and  motivational  speaker.  Her  book, 
"Feet  First,"  is  in  its  second  pnnting. 

Harry  McCormick,  M.D..  Outstanding  Dis- 
abled Individual;  Chemical  Dependency.  Dr. 
McCormicks  25-year  struggle  with  severe  al- 
cohol and  drug  addiction  tore  at  his  medical, 
professional,  and  personal  life.  As  he  dntted 
from  one  treatment  program  lo  another,  his 
plight  seemed  hopeless.  In  1982,  however,  he 
completed  a  treatment  program  in  Atlanta  and 
began  to  work  with  addicts  m  a  men's  mission 
project.  A  year  later,  he  completed  a  medical 
felkDwship  in  Addictionology  and.  in  1986,  re- 
ceived certification  as  an  Addictionologist.  He 
has  since  dedicated  his  career  to  helping 
those  who  suffer  from  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 
He  has  also  reunited  with  his  wife  and  re- 
mains an  active  member  of  both  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  and  his  church. 

Robert  C  Foster.  Community  Service:  Pro- 
fessional. Mr.  Foster  may  serve  as  the  execu- 
tive director  of  Children's  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter, but  his  willingness  to  spend  countless 
hours  helping  others  exhibits  an  unmatched 
dedication  lo  those  who  need  his  wisdom  and 
caring  hand.  He  is  involved  in  the  numerous 
groups  that  lend  support  to  parents  of  the  dis- 
abled, and  spends  many  of  his  Saturdays  at 
fundraising  events  and  work  projects.  The 
center's  recently  built  playground,  crafted  by 
volunteers,  stands  as  a  monument  to  his  tire- 
less efforts. 

Anne  Crogan,  Community  Service:  Volun- 
teer For  23  years,  Mrs.  Crogan  has  volun- 
teered at  Leonard  Kurtz  School  for  Special 
Children  and  has  delivered  Meals  on  Wheels 
lo  the  disadvantaged  for  the  past  25.  Her  work 
as  a  teacher's  helper  every  Wednesday  dunng 
the  school  year  has  tjeen  invaluable  lo  the 
school  and  its  children.  But  despite  her  gener- 
ous gift  of  time  to  others,  she  has  found  time 
for  her  husband,  seven  children  and  many 
friends.  Every  Monday,  for  example,  the  ener- 
getic 78-year-okJ  bakes  homemade  bread  and 
delivers  it  to  her  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  )oin  the  citizens  of  my  district 
in  saluting  these  line  individuals.  Their  com- 
mitment to  the  disabled  m  our  community  is  a 
necessary  and  commendable  effort.  May  God 
bless  Ihem  as  they  continue  to  improve  both 
themselves  and  the  lives  of  others. 
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ning  of  the  new  basketball  season.  The  Hall  of 
Fame  Game  is  not  just  another  basketball 
game  it  is  an  event  to  be  rememlaered.  The 
Hall  of  Fame  Game  is  even  more  special  this 
year  because  il  features  a  native  from  my  dis- 
trict. Garry  St.  Jean,  head  coach  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Kings. 

Coach  St.  Jean  grew  up  in  Chicopee,  MA 
and  attended  the  local  high  school  where  he 
excelled  in  txith  basketball  and  soccer.  After 
receiving  his  bachelors  degree  in  physical 
education  from  Spnngfield  College,  St.  Jean 
went  on  lo  coach  al  Chicopee  High  School 
and  led  them  lo  have  a  1 22-85  record  over  8 
years.  In  1980  St.  Jean  became  a  college 
scout  for  the  Milwaukee  Bucks  and  from  there 
on  his  professional  career  blossomed.  St. 
Jean  moved  himself  up  the  ranks  by  eventu- 
ally becoming  the  assistant  head  coach  and 
assistant  player  personnel  director  for  the 
Bucks.  In  1988  St.  Jean  joined  the  New  Jer- 
sey Nets  as  an  assistant  coach  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  joined  the  Golden  Slate  Warriors 
as  their  assistant  coach 

St.  Jean  soon  began  to  make  a  name  for 
himself  as  an  NBA  assistant  coach  and  im- 
pressed many  fellow  colleagues  with  his  bas- 
ketball savvy  and  loyalty  to  the  sport.  On  May 
22.  1992  Garry  St.  Jean  achieved  his  life  long 
ambition  and  became  the  head  coach  for  the 
Sacramento  Kings. 

The  people  of  Chicopee,  MA  are  very  proud 
of  Garry  St.  Jean  and  all  that  he  has  accom- 
plished. His  dedication  to  the  sport  of  baskel- 
Isall  IS  one  that  should  be  looked  at  with  admi- 
ration. On  behalf  of  the  dislnct  and  the  city  of 
Chicopee  I  wish  Garry  SI.  Jean  continued  suc- 
cess and  the  best  of  luck  with  the  Kings  in  the 
upcoming  Hall  of  Fame  Game. 
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NATIVE  SON  RISES  TO  THE  TOP 
CROWN  OF  THE  KINGS 


COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF 


HON.  RICHARD  E.  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUiSKTrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  Mr  Speaker, 
on  October  26.  1993  the  21  si  NBA  Hall  of 
Fame  Game  wiM  be  played  m  my  homelown  of 
Sprir^gfiekJ,  MA  This  game  signifies  the  begin- 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OF  SEW  JER.SEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gave  a  1- 
minule  speech  about  President  Clintons  for- 
eign policy.  A  policy  that  has  the  potential  lo 
involve  our  troops  m  every  hot  spot  in  the 
world. 

I  submit  for  the  Recohd  an  editorial  written 
by  Jeane  Kirkpatnck,  one  of  America's  leading 
experts  in  foreign  policy: 

Commander-in-Chief 
(By  Jeane  Kirltpatrlck) 

Washington— On  the  same  day  that  Amer- 
ican dead  were  l)eing  counted  in  Moijadishu 
and  a  battered  American  captive  was  dis- 
played on  Somali  television,  the  United 
Slates  voted  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to 
deploy  a  ■  peacekeeping  "  force  to  Rwanda,  a 
small,  underdeveloped,  landlocked  country 
in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

Their  task:  to  oversee  a  cease-fire  in  a 
country  where  war  is  endemic,  to  establish 
demilitarized  zones,  ensure  compliance  with 
the  cease-fire,  "contribute  to  the  security  of 
the  city  of  Kigaki  .  .  ."  etc.  etc.  etc.  This  au- 
thorizing resolution  for  a  Rwanda  force  of 
2.500  to  4.000  troops  meets  virtually  none  of 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  President  Clin- 
ton's speech  before  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly September  27.  Its  purpose  and  its  cost  are 
unclear  (and  probably  unattainable).  The  re- 
sources to  implement  it  are  not  available. 


The  Congress  has  not  authorized  U.S.  par- 
ticipation. There  is  no  real  end  in  sight. 

The  resolution  does  not  reflect  sober  judg- 
ments about  U.S.  national  interests  or  world 
needs.  Instead  it  was  the  consequence  of 
U.N. -style  log-rolling:  The  U.S.  agreed  to 
support  the  French  initiative  on  Rwanda  in 
return  for  France's  support  for  the  U.S.  Ini- 
tiative sending  1.600  "peacekeepers"  to 
Haiti. 

Neither  the  Haiti  or  the  Rwanda  resolu- 
tions nor  the  earlier  ones  creating  U.N.  mis- 
sions for  Liberia  and  the  republic  of  Georgia 
conform  to  traditional  U.N. -peacekeeping 
practices  or  to  Mr.  Clinton's  criteria.  All  in- 
volve internal  conflicts.  None  constitutes  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security. 
None  features  a  clear  purpose  or  realistic  es- 
timate of  cost.  And  none,  it  goes  without 
saying,  meets  the  traditional  requirement 
that  U.S.  troops  be  sent  into  harm's  way 
only  when  a  vital  national  interest  is  at 
stake. 

Unless  dramatic  changes  are  made,  imple- 
mentation of  these  missions  will  suffer  from 
the  same  confusion  and  incompetence  of 
command,  lack  of  unity,  lack  of  coordina- 
tion and  insufficient  force  and  the  same  cas- 
ualties as  in  Somalia. 

The  highly  professional  U.S.  volunteer 
forces  did  not  sign  on  for  such  service. 

President  Clinton  simply  must  stop  giving 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali's  agenda  and  his  own 
multilateralist  goals  priority  over  his  obli- 
gations as  commander-in-chief  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces.  And  Congress  must  help  him  to 
understand  this  duty. 

Also,  in  today's  speech  I  showed  a  map  of 
some  of  the  hot  spots  In  the  world.  The  list  of 
hot  spots  came  from  a  report  by  Peter 
Wellensteen  and  Karin  Axel  titled  "Armed 
Conflict  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,"  pages 
331  to  346.  In  these  areas  at  least  1,000  peo- 
ple have  died  in  the  course  of  a  conflict.  All  of 
these  conflicts  have  been  internal  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Pakistan-India  conflict. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  hot  spots  indi- 
cated on  that  map. 

In  Central  and  South  Amenca  there  are:  Co- 
lombia, Guatemala  and  Peru. 

In  Europe  there  are:  Azerbaijan,  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  and  Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  Middle  East  there  are:  Iran.  Iraq.  Is- 
rael and  Turkey. 

In  Africa  there  are:  Angola.  Chad,  Liberia. 
Mozambique,  Rwanda,  Somalia,  South  Africa 
and  the  Sudan. 

In  Asia  there  are:  Afghanistan,  Bangladesh. 
Cambodia,  India,  India-Pakistan,  Indonesia, 
Myanmar — formerly  Burma — the  Philippines, 
Sn  Lanka  and  Tajikistan. 

In  addition  to  these  countries,  I  have  identi- 
fied a  few  more  areas  where  there  Is  a  high 
potential  for  trouble.  These  areas  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Korean  Peninsula,  Cuba,  Haiti.  Rus- 
sia, the  Republic  of  Georgia  and  Kuwait. 


A  SIMPLE  EXPLANATION  OF 
NAFTA 


HON.  DONALD  A.  MANZLLLO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  MAN2ULL0.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  people 
have  only  heard  the  most  dire  predictions 
about  the  t^torth  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
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ment  [NAFTA).  II  is  a  very  tong  and  tedious 
document,  about  7  inches  thick.  But  essen- 
tially, NAFTA  can  be  descrit>ed  in  one 
phrase — reducing  governmental  economic  bar- 
riers to  a  free  flow  of  trade  throughout  North 
America. 

A  Simple  Definition  of  NAFTA:  Goods  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  Stales  and  exported  to 
Mexico  have  an  average  10-percent  tariff 
charged  by  Mexican  authorities.  Goods  manu- 
factured in  Mexico  and  exported  to  the  United 
Stales  have  an  average  4-percenl  tariff 
charged  by  United  States  authorities.  Over  a 
period  of  10  lo  15  years,  the  tariffs  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  will  be  reduced  lo  zero. 
Essentially  NAFTA  is  an  agreement  to  reduce 
to  zero  tariffs  charged  by  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico  for  goods  and  services 
made  in  each  country  and  exported  lo  the 
other. 

The  United  Slates-Canadian  tariffs  have 
mostly  been  reduced  to  zero  because  of  the 
previously  negotiated  free-trade  agreement 
between  these  two  counlnes.  NAFTA  builds 
up  the  success  of  that  1988  agreement. 

NAFTA  is  not:  Defeating  NAFTA  will  not 
stop  the  option  of  American  factories  moving 
lo  Mexico.  Adopting  NAFTA  will  not  accelerate 
the  relocation  of  lactones  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico.  NAFTA  is  simply  about  re- 
ducing trade  barners  among  the  United 
Stales,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  NAFTA  will  nei- 
ther stop  nor  encourage  factories  from  moving 
across  the  border  to  Mexico.  American  com- 
panies are  already  free  to  relocate  to  Mexico. 
In  fact,  defeating  NAFTA  may  have  the  oppo- 
site unintended  effect — forcing  American  com- 
panies to  build  more  factories  in  Mexico  in 
order  to  sell  to  the  growing  market  in  Mexico. 

Passing  NAFTA  may  encourage  some 
Amencan  firms  to  close  up  shop  in  Mexico  to 
take  advantage  of  the  highly  productive  Amer- 
ican work  force.  In  some  cases  this  has  al- 
ready happened  in  anticipation  of  NAFTA's 
passage.  General  Motors  moved  1,000  jobs 
from  Mexico  lo  Lansing,  Ml  and,  closer  to 
home.  Eclipse,  Inc.  relocated  all  manufacturing 
operations  in  Mexico  back  to  Rockford. 

II.  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  MEXICAN-UNITED  STATES- 
CANADIAN  TRADE  LAWS 

In  1988,  the  United  Stales  and  Canada 
began  to  Implement,  a  10-year  process  of  mu- 
tual reductions  in  tariffs  and  nontariff  barners 
NTS — import  regulations  such  as  licenses. 
NAFTA  seeks  to  build  on  this  framework  by 
extending  it  to  Mexico. 

The  current  state  of  Mexican  trade  laws  is 
very  restrictive.  Mexico  has  one  of  the  highest 
tariff  duly  rates  in  the  worid  at  an  average  of 
10  percent  because  Mexico  had  historically  a 
very  protectionist  trade  F>olicy.  In  fact.  It  wasn't 
until  1986  that  Mexico  joined  the  worid  trading 
system,  otherwise  known  as  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT], 
which  mandates  uniformity  of  tariff  rates  in  the 
free  world. 

Additionally,  anyone  exporting  lo  Mexico 
faces  heavy  custom  user  fees — border  fees 
for  inspection,  et  cetera — and  onerous  import 
licensing  requirements.  In  certain  sectors  of  its 
economy,  Mexico  deliberately  sets  arbitrary 
quotas  in  order  to  protect  its  domestic  indus- 
tnes. 

For  example,  there  are  very  high  duties  on 
corn  and  wheat.  There  is  a  prohibition  on  im- 
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porting  color  television  picture  tubes  of  14 
inches  or  larger.  Mexico  makes  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  foreign  investment  in  its  lete- 
communicalions  industry — for  example,  tele- 
phones and  television — and  its  finarKial  serv- 
ices sector — for  example,  banking  arxJ  insur- 
ance. 

The  Mexican  Auto  Decree  impedes  our  abil- 
ity to  sell  fully  assemt)led  United  Stales  cars 
to  Mexico  because  Mexico  presently  requires 
thai  every  United  Slates  auto  exported  to 
Mexico  must  have  al  least  36  percent  of  the 
content  of  that  auto  made  in  Mexico.  This 
means  United  Stales  manufacturers,  in  order 
lo  sell  to  Mexico,  have  to  ship  partially  assem- 
bled autos  lo  Mexico — and  pay  a  tanff  on 
that — and  build  a  factory  in  Mexico  lo  finish 
assembly  with  the  required  percentage  of 
Mexican  parts. 

In  adcjition,  Amerrcan  car  manufacturers 
have  to  export  back  to  the  United  Stales  a 
percentage  of  these  autos  to  satisfy  Mexico's 
further  balanced  trade  requirement  that  for 
every  Si  00  worth  of  assembled  cars  and  parts 
that  United  States  exports  lo  Mexico,  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  must  buy  back  $175  worth  of  Mexi- 
can cars — that  is,  American  cars  made  in 
Mexico. 

Over  the  past  60  or  more  years,  these  laws 
have  perversely  created  economic  incentives 
for  American  companies  to  build  lactones  in 
Mexico  in  order  lo  sell  there.  Hislorically,  Mex- 
ico has  been  very  isolationist  and  nationalistic. 
In  fact,  since  its  revolution  in  1917,  Mexico 
has  owned  many  of  the  important  industries  in 
its  country  to  form  a  socialist-type  economy. 
Up  until  1987,  Mexico's  economy  differed  little 
from  the  former  East  bloc  countries.  The 
President  of  Mexico  has  brought  dramatic  free 
market  economic  change  lo  his  country,  and 
NAFTA  IS  a  culmination  of  those  reforms. 

III.  HOW  THE  PRESENT  LAWS  WILL  BE  CHANGED 

NAFTA  will  open  the  borders  lo  a  free  flow 
of  goods  among  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico.  The  main  goal  of  NAFTA  is  to  reduce 
all  tariffs  lo  zero  on  all  sides. 

Tariff  barriers:  The  proposed  NAFTA  covers 
some  9,000  goods  presently  exchanged  be- 
tween United  Stales  and  Mexico.  The  tariffs 
for  ihese  9,000  goods  will  be  reduced  lo  zero 
over  a  period  of  1 5  years.  Half  will  be  reduced 

10  zero  immediately,  two-thirds  of  the  balance 
will  be  reduced  to  zero  in  5  years  and  the  bal- 
ance over  15  years.  The  more  sensitive  a 
good  is  on  the  international  market — for  exam- 
ple, glassware — the  longer  it  takes  to  phase 
out  the  tanff  on  il.  That  is  why  some  items  will 
take  as  long  as  1 5  years  to  have  a  zero  tanff. 

11  also  explains  why  the  agreement  itself  is  so 
large  because  most  of  NAFTA  deals  with  tanff 
reduction  schedules  on  almost  every  item  any- 
one could  think  of  trading  across  borders. 

Non-Tariff  Barners  [NTB]:  Fees  charged  at 
txjrders  to  collecting  customs  duties  will  be 
eliminated  by  June  30,  1999.  NAFTA  vwxjid 
eliminate  most  import  license  requirements.  It 
would  also  eliminate  arbitrary  content  require- 
ments and  trade  quotas  such  as  presently 
exist  in  the  auto,  electronics,  and  textile  sec- 
tors. 

Rule  of  Origin:  Nonparties  to  NAFTA  such 
as  Japan  or  the  European  Community  will  not 
be  able  to  benefit  from  its  provisions  of  freer 
trade.  The  whole  purpose  of  NAFTA  is  to 
make  it  cheaper  for  Mexico,  Canada,  arxj  the 
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United  Slates  to  purchase  from  each  other  as 
opposed  to  one  of  the  countries  purchasing 
from  Asia  or  Europe.  NAFTA  encourages 
trade  among  the  three  neighboring  countries 
because  it  assumes  cheaper  transporlation 
costs,  thus  working  to  everyone's  benefit. 

In  fact,  NAFTA  can  also  be  summarized  as 
special  trading  privileges  lor  American  workers 
because  they  will  be  given  preferential  treat- 
ment over  other  countries  not  party  to  NAFTA. 
For  example,  if  a  Mexican  construction  com- 
pany had  a  choice  between  a  similarly  priced 
United  States  Caterpillar  tractor  with  no  tanff 
or  a  Japanese  Komatsu  tractor  with  a  20-per- 
cent tanff,  the  Mexican  firm  will  choose  the 
cheaper  model — the  Caterpillar.  If  NAFTA  is 
defeated,  there  will  be  no  difference  in  price 
and  they  may  choose  the  Komatsu  tractor. 

How  then  do  we  define  what  is  a  United 
States,  Canadian  or  Mexican  manufactured 
product  in  order  to  earn  the  NAFTA  origin 
label''  NAFTA  has  stnct  standards  to  deter- 
mine this.  Depending  upon  the  specific  prod- 
uct, a  raw  material  shipped  to  the  United 
States  from  an  Asian  or  European  country  has 
to  be  transformed  so  that  most  its  final  value 
IS  from  North  America. 

An  example  is  an  automobile  manufactured 
in  the  United  Stales  that  has  a  Japanese 
radio.  After  8  years,  NAFTA  will  allow  only 
those  vehicles  that  have  62.5  percent  or  more 
of  Its  content  made  in  North  Amencan  to  ben- 
efit from  the  lower  tanffs  under  NAFTA.  Since 
at  least  62.5  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
auto  IS  made  m  North  America,  it  earns  the 
NAFTA  origin  label.  But  if  Japan  wishes  to  ex- 
port an  Acura  Integra,  which  is  assembled  in 
Japan,  duty  tree  to  the  United  Slates  through 
Mexico,  it  would  fact  an  import  tariff  because 
62.5  percent  of  the  car  was  not  made  m  North 
America. 

A.  MANUFACTURING 

Because  NAFTA  will  eliminate  trade  barriers 
and  contain  strong  rules  of  origin.  United 
States  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  export  di- 
rectly to  Mexico  instead  of  having  to  build  lac- 
tones in  Mexico  to  sell  thire.  87  percent  ol 
current  United  States  trade  with  Mexico  deals 
with  manulactured  goods. 

This  IS  especially  true  lor  the  auto  sector. 
When  NAFTA  eliminates  the  auto  decree. 
United  States  auto  manulacturers  will  be  able 
to  sell  fully  assembled  vehicles  from  plants  in 
the  United  Stales  directly  to  Mexico. 

When  NAFTA  is  fully  implemented,  the 
whole  concept  behind  the  flight  to  Mexico  lor 
cheap  labor — the  maquiladora — will  be  obso- 
lete because  it  will  no  longer  be  economically 
sound  to  build  an  entire  plant  m  Mexico.  Deci- 
sions will  be  made  on  an  economic  basis,  not 
on  how  to  avoid  Mexican  Government  regula- 
tions on  trade. 

Illinois  IS  a  huge  manulactunng  State,  with 
over  one  half  of  Illinois  manufactured  exports 
coming  from  the  Rockford,  Winnebago  Coun- 
ty, area.  Over  900  manufacturers,  fed  by  thou- 
sands ol  suppliers  Irom  across  the  Nation, 
make  the  Rockford  area  one  of  the  most 
densely  industrialized  areas  m  the  Nation. 

Illinois  has  a  track  record  by  which  to  )udge 
NAFTA.  Over  the  past  several  years,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  elimination  of  all  trade  barriers, 
Mexico  has  been  lowering  its  tariffs  on  its 
own.  This  has  resulted  already  in  the  quin- 
tupling of  Illinois  exports  to  Mexico,  from  S278 
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million  per  year  in  1987  to  over  $1.35  billion 
in  1992.  Last  year,  Illinois,  despite  the  long 
distance  Irom  the  border,  was  ranked  lifth 
among  all  50  States  in  the  value  ol  exports  to 
Mexico.  In  lact,  the  Economist  magazine  pre- 
dicts that  once  NAFTA  is  implemented,  Illinois 
will  be  the  second  largest  exporting  State  to 
Mexico. 

And,  most  of  these  exports  are  not  sent  to 
Mexico  for  final  assembly  to  re-export  to  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  83  percent  of  the 
growth  in  United  States  exports  to  Mexico  in 
the  last  5  years  was  for  Mexican  consump- 
tion— not  for  re-export.  Additionally,  in  those  5 
years  exports  to  maquiladoras  in  relation  to 
total  United  States  exports  to  Mexico  have  lall- 
en.  In  1992,  United  States  exports  to 
maquiladoras  compnsed  22  percent  of  all  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  Mexico,  compared  to  32 
percent  in  1987,  according  to  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative. 

What  will  happen  in  the  16lh  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  represents  a  microcosm  of 
what  will  occur  throughout  most  ol  the  rest  of 
Illinois  and  the  United  States. 

HOW  NAFTA  WILL  BENEFIT  THE   16TH  COt*GHESSIONAL 
DISTRICT: 

1 .  Chrysler  in  Belvidere  will  manufacture  the 
brand  new  Neon,  an  economically  priced  sub- 
compact  auto  to  compete  directly  with  the  Jap- 
anese imports.  II  NAFTA  passes,  Chrysler  ex- 
pects to  export  between  3,000  and  5,000  two- 
door  Neons  made  in  Belvidere  for  sale  in  Mex- 
ico by  the  mid-l990's.  If  NAFTA  is  enacted, 
Chrysler  expects  by  the  year  2000  to  export 
118,000  vehicles  to  Mexico,  creating  19,000 
more  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Moreover.  Chrysler  is  supplied  by  hundreds 
of  feeder  manufacturers  across  the  Nation. 
Thus,  as  the  auto  sector  increases  in  Mexican 
sales  benefitting  Chrysler  directly,  all  feeder 
induslnes  will  also  prolit.  But  il  NAFTA  is  de- 
leated.  the  Mexican  Auto  Decree  stays  in 
place,  which  would  make  the  direct  export  ol 
Neons  to  Mexico  Irom  Belvidere  very  difficult, 
and  more  investment  in  Mexico  necessary  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  Mexican  auto 
market.  That's  why  automobile  leaders  like 
Lee  lacocca,  former  head  of  Chrysler,  support 
NAFTA. 

2  Kraft  Foods  has  a  presence  all  over  the 
Nation,  including  a  processed  cheese  factory 
in  Stockton.  Under  current  regulations,  Kralt 
must  obtain  an  import  license  to  export  proc- 
essed cheese  into  Mexico.  Because  Mexico 
rarely  grants  such  a  license,  this  regulation  es- 
sentially requires  Kraft  to  export  the  raw  prod- 
ucts to  Mexico  lor  processing  in  Mexican  lac- 
tones. NAFTA  will  eliminate  the  import  licens- 
ing barner  and  gradually  eliminate  import  du- 
ties on  processed  cheese,  allowing  the  export 
of  United  States  manulactured  cheese  to  Mex- 
ico, which  will  directly  benefit  the  plant  in 
Stockton. 

3.  The  Taylor  Company  of  Rockton  supplies 
virtually  all  ma)or  United  States  quick  service 
restaurant  chains  with  soil-serve  ice  cream 
and  frozen  yogurt  machines.  These  res- 
taurants will  be  cheaper  to  build  in  Mexico  be- 
cause of  the  elimination  ol  the  tanffs  for  equip- 
ment and  building  matenals.  The  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  technology  and  man- 
ulactunng ol  restaurant  equipment.  The  zero 
tariffs  and  nsing  standard  of  living  for  Mexi- 
cans  translates    into    more    restaurants   and 
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more  equipment  being  sold  from  Rockton  for 
Mexican  markets. 

4.  TC  Induslnes  in  Crystal  Lake  supplies 
blade  edges  lor  Caterpillar,  John  Deere,  and 
other  original  equipment  manulacturers  and 
are  supplying  edges  directly  to  Mexico.  In 
1992,  2,700  employees  who  work  lor  supplier 
companies  to  Caterpillar,  such  as  TC  Indus- 
lnes, own  their  jobs  to  Mexican  exports.  As 
the  Mexican  economy  expands,  the  need  lor 
commercial  and  residential  road  and  bridge 
construction  increases,  which  translates  into 
more  building  equipment  lor  Mexico.  Plus,  the 
zero  tanlf  makes  it  cheaper  lor  Mexican  com- 
panies to  buy  United  States  equipment  as  op- 
posed to  buying  construction  equipment  Irom 
non-NAFTA  companies  such  as  Komatsu  of 
Japan. 

5.  Sun  Electric  Corp.,  located  In  Crystal 
Lake,  a  manulacturer  ol  automotive  test  and 
diagnostic  equipment,  has  seen  an  increase  ol 
more  than  40  percent  ol  its  sales  to  Mexico 
over  the  last  2  years.  With  the  implementation 
of  more  strict  clean  air  laws  in  Mexico,  that 
country  will  need  this  equipment  to  test  its 
cars,  trucks,  and  buses.  Sun  Electric  expects 
to  continue  to  export  to  the  booming  market  in 
Mexico. 

6.  Honeywell,  whose  Microswitch  division 
has  plants  in  Freeport  and  Galena,  also  ex- 
pects Its  sales  in  Mexico  to  double  by  1995  as 
a  result  ol  NAFTA.  Honeywell  is  a  leader  in 
environmental  technology  and  climate  control 
equipment,  which  is  desperately  needed  in 
Mexico.  Microswitch  makes  many  ol  the 
switches  and  control  boxes  used  m  this  equip- 
ment. In  addition,  Microswitch  Is  a  major  pro- 
ducer ol  sophisticated  electronic  on-board 
automotive  sensors  that  will  continue  to  supply 
United  States  and  loreign  automotive  manu- 
lacturers in  Mexico. 

7.  Sundstrand  Corp.  of  Rockford  already 
does  extensive  business  in  both  Canada  and 
Mexico,  particularly  through  the  industnal 
units.  The  tariff  reductions  and  protection  lor 
intellectual  property,  which  are  part  ol  the  pnn- 
cipal  treaty  document,  would  open  up  markets 
for  Sundstrand  products,  particularly  in  Mex- 
ico. Sundstrand  expects  to  hire  additional 
workers  in  Rockford  to  meet  the  expected  in- 
creased demand  lor  Sundstrand  product,  par- 
ticularly Irom  Mexico. 

8.  Hydrotec  Systems  ol  Rockton  and  Aqua- 
Aerobic  Systems  ol  Rocklord,  which  sells 
water  punlication  systems,  eagerly  anticipates 
the  implementation  ol  NAFTA.  Currently, 
Hydrotec  and  Aqua-Aerobic  lace  import  duties 
ranging  between  10  and  35  percent  on  their 
produclB.  NAFTA  wipes  away  those  restric- 
tions. And,  with  Mexico  looking  to  improve  its 
water  quality,  Hydrotec  and  Aqua-Aerobic  ex- 
pect to  sell  more  ol  their  water  punficalion 
products  in  Mexico,  creating  more  jobs  in  their 
companies. 

9.  Eclipse,  Inc.  of  Rockford,  which  manufac- 
tures industnal  process  heating  equipment  lor 
a  wide  range  of  induslnes — for  example,  auto- 
mobile, petrochemical,  building  matenals,  el 
cetera — has  relocused  its  business  strategy. 
Like  the  auto  industry.  Eclipse  previously 
laced  many  Mexican  Government  barriers  that 
effectively  prohibited  the  direct  export  of  indus- 
tnal heating  equipment  to  Mexico.  Because 
NAFTA  wipes  away  these  impediments  to 
trade.  Eclipse  closed  its  manulactunng  lacility 
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in  Mexico  and  relocated  its  business  back  to 
Rocklord.  Eclipse  Is  counting  on  being  able  to 
directly  export  to  Mexico.  II  NAFTA  Is  de- 
leated.  Eclipse  would  have  to  reconsider  that 
strategy. 

10.  Greenlee-Textron,  also  ol  Rocklord,  is  a 
manulacturer  ol  tools  and  products  lor  the 
nonresidential  electrical  construction  market, 
railway  industry,  and  powered  utility  market.  It 
looks  lorward  to  the  removal  ol  tarifis  and 
other  competitive  roadblocks  by  NAFTA  for 
the  expanded  end  use  of  its  products.  Improv- 
ing Greenlee-Textron's  competitiveness  In 
Canada  and  Mexico  has  the  potential  of  in- 
creasing new  business  sales  along  with  the 
expansion  ol  their  work.lorce. 

11.  A.O.  Smith,  which  has  a  presence  in 
Rockford,  makes  a  wide  variety  ol  products  in- 
cluding electric  motors,  water  heaters,  and 
Irames  for  General  Motor's  Blazer  light  truck. 
Currently,  the  Blazer  is  out  ol  the  price  range 
of  most  Mexicans,  even  the  middle  class,  be- 
cause ol  the  20  percent  import  tanll.  With 
NAFTA  abolishing  this  tanff,  A.O.  Smith  Rock- 
ford's  plant  expects  to  manufacture  more 
frames  for  the  Blazer  in  anticipation  of  the  new 
light  truck  market  lor  GM  in  Mexico. 

How  NAFTA  will  benelit  the  rest  ol  Illinois: 
NAFTA  will  not  only  benelit  northwestern  Illi- 
nois but  the  rest  ol  the  State,  too. 

1 .  Zenith  ol  Glenview  anxiously  awaits  the 
passage  ol  NAFTA  so  that  the  import  restric- 
tion on  television  picture  tubes  into  Mexico  is 
lifted.  Under  NAFTA,  TV  sets  assembled  from 
picture  tubes  made  in  the  United  States  will  be 
Ireely  imported  into  Mexico.  This  gives  Zenith 
a  considerable  cost  advantage  over  major 
Asian  competitors  assembling  sets  in  Mexico 
Irom  loreign-made  tubes,  which  will  continue 
to  be  subject  to  a  15-percent  tanll.  Zenith  pre- 
dicts that  NAFTA  should  increase  more  jobs  in 
the  United  States,  including  their  lacilily  in 
Melrose  Park. 

2.  Summit  Industries  ol  Chicago  and  Baxter 
International  ol  Deertield  manulacture  medical 
equipment.  Since  Summit  began  exportir>g  to 
Mexico  in  1989,  its  sales  ol  x-ray  equipment 
have  skyrocketed  by  more  than  500  percent. 
Summit  believes  that  its  sales  are  likely  to  in- 
crease at  an  equal,  il  not  greater,  rate  alter 
NAFTA's  implementation.  Baxter's  exports  of 
medical  devices  have  also  risen  60  percent 
since  1988. 

3.  Caterpillar  Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of  mining 
and  construction  equipment,  and  lift  trucks, 
diesel  and  gas  turbine  engines  ol  Peona,  ex- 
pects to  be  big  winners  as  a  result  ol  NAFTA. 
For  example,  Mexico's  new  toll  road  program 
I'.as  authorized  50  new  road-buildmg  projects. 
Because  NAFTA  lavors  North  American  prod- 
ucts. Caterpillar  expects  to  edge  out  loreign 
competitors  like  Komatsu  ol  Japan  for  these 
projects.  Already,  Caterpillar's  exports  to  Mex- 
ico have  generated  work  lor  about  1 ,300  ol  its 
employees. 

4.  FMC  Corporation  ol  Chicago,  which  is  a 
manulacturer  ol  machinery  and  chemicals  lor 
industry  and  agriculture,  has  also  benelited 
from  trade  with  Mexico.  Between  1990  and 
1992,  FMC  exports  to  Mexico  have  increased 
at  31  percent  per  year.  FMC  estimates  that 
these  exports  have  created  approximately  360 
new  jobs  in  their  company.  With  NAFTA's  rati- 
lication,  FMC  estimates  that  approximately 
1,000  new  U.S.  jobs  will  be  added  to  their 


payrolls  in  anticipation  ol  this  continued  export 
growth.  But  if  NAFTA  is  defeated,  the  360  new 
jobs  created  to  date  at  FMC  would  be  jeopard- 
ized depending  upon  Mexico's  reaction  to  its 
rejection. 

5.  NAFTA  bodes  well  lor  Navistar  Inter- 
national ol  Chicago,  one  ol  the  Nation's  larg- 
est truck  manulacturers.  In  1989,  Dina 
Caminones,  the  largest  Mexican  manulacturer 
of  medium  and  heavy  duty  trucks,  bought  S6 
million  worth  of  components  from  Navistar.  By 
1992,  that  ligure  swelled  to  $100  million.  In 
addition,  Dina  also  imported  400  lully  assem- 
bled trucks  Irom  Navistar  in  1991.  NAFTA  will 
allow  this  partnership  to  continue  and  permit 
the  direct  export  ol  trucks  and  parts  to  Mexico. 

6.  Unr-Rohn  ol  Peoria  makes  communica- 
tions support  towers.  As  Mexico  modernizes 
its  telecommunications  giant,  and  PEMEX,  the 
national  oil  company.  These  contracts  have  in- 
creased its  Peoria-based  work  lorce  by  10 
percent  to  more  than  500.  Unr-Rohn  estimates 
that  this  work  lorce  will  need  to  be  increased 
another  7  percent  this  year  alone  to  meet  de- 
mand in  Mexico. 

7.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  of  Chicago  is 
looking  to  further  increase  its  sales  to  Mexico 
once  NAFTA  is  adopted.  Revenues  of  Sears 
Mexico  in  1992  were  $467.7  million,  an  in- 
crease of  26.8  percent  over  1991.  In  1993, 
Sears  expects  to  double  the  sales  of  United 
States  sourced  merchandise  in  Mexico. 

8.  Nalco  Chemical  Co.  ol  Naperville  sup- 
ports NAFTA  because  It  will  be  good  lor  the 
economy,  will  increase  new  jobs,  and  will  ben- 
elit the  environment  in  Mexico.  Nalco  Chemi- 
cal sells  chemical  lor  water  and  waste  water 
treatment,  and  oil  production  and  refining 
projects.  If  NAFTA  passes,  Nalco  would  be 
placed  in  an  excellent  position  to  sell  duty-lree 
sale  chemicals  lor  use  in  these  applications, 
which  would  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  growing 
Mexican  market  and  would  be  good  for  their 
environment. 

B.  THE  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES 

Mexico  presently  has  a  $146  billion  banking, 
secunties,  insurance,  and  trucking  service  in- 
dustry. NAFTA  will  bust  open  those  markets, 
which  are  now  mainly  closed,  by  eliminating 
investment  and  location  restrictions. 

Since  the  United  States  is  the  world's  lead- 
ing exporter  ol  services — over  $164  billion  an- 
nually— Mexico's  proximity  makes  it  npe  lor 
the  United  States  service  industry.  American 
banks,  investment  lirms,  telecommunications 
industries  will  have  more  open  markets. 

Insurance:  NAFTA  will  phase  out  Mexican 
restrictions  on  insurance  over  6  years,  open- 
ing up  completely  what  is  now  a  closed  $3.5 
billion  market.  Illinois  companies  like  Allstate, 
State  Farm,  Continental  Assurance,  Kemper, 
and  several  others  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  Mexican  insurance  market  through  joint 
ventures  with  Mexican  companies,  with  the 
United  States  ownership  share  increasing  from 
30  percent  to  1 00  percent  after  6  years. 

Telecommunications:  NAFTA  opens  Mexi- 
co's $6  billion  market  for  telecommunications 
services.  It  gives  United  States  providers  ol 
voice  mail  or  packet-switched  services  Iree  ac- 
cess to  the  Mexican  public  telephone  network 
and  eliminates  all  investment  restnctions  in 
1  Vs  years.  Illinois  companies  including  Motor- 
ola, Shure  Bros.,  Woodhead  Induslnes,  An- 
drew Corp.,  and  Multigraphics  Division  will  be 
key  beneliciaries  ol  these  changes. 


Banking:  Increased  trade  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Mexico  will  undoubtedly  require 
the  services  ol  the  Illinois  linancial,  legal,  and 
brokerage  communities,  including  Amcore  of 
Rockford,  First  National  Bank,  and  Continental 
Bank  of  Chicago.  Continental  alone  expects 
the  bank's  export/import  finance  business  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  to  double 
in  the  next  couple  ol  years  Irom  $1  billion  an- 
nually. 

Trucking:  While  Mexican  truckers  have  had 
access  to  the  United  States  for  years,  present 
Mexican  laws  require  United  States  trucking 
firms  to  replace  American  drivers  at  the  txjrder 
to  complete  the  delivery  in  Mexico.  NAFTA  al- 
lows United  Stales  truckers  direct  access  to 
Mexico. 

C.  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

NAFTA  also  provides  for  Intellectual  prop- 
erty rights  protection,  which  Is  critl^i  for  any 
company  that  wishes  to  keep  its  patent  or 
copyright  on  its  product,  that  will  enable  Illinois 
firms  to  expand  their  presence  in  Mexico.  The 
NAFTA  text  provides  lor  a  higher  level  ol  pro- 
tection lor  intellectual  property  nghts  than  any 
other  treaty  in  the  world.  Mexico  has  agreed  to 
a  20  year  patent  protection,  which  Is  critical  for 
the  Illinois  pharmaceutical  industry — for  exam- 
ple, Baxter  International  and  Abbott  Labora- 
tones — and  compliance  with  the  Berne  Con- 
vention, which  administers  copyright  protection 
for  cultural  products  such  as  books,  film,  and 
music. 

0.  AGRICULTURE 

NAFTA  will  greatly  increase  agricultural  ex- 
ports like  corn  and  soybeans,  the  staple  ol  Illi- 
nois growers  and  Mexican  consumers.  The  Illi- 
nois Department  ol  Agnculture  projects  a  po- 
tential new  market  in  Mexico  lor  4  million  tons 
of  Illinois  corn  per  year  once  NAFTA  wipes 
away  all  the  complex  Mexican  quota,  tarilf, 
and  imfxjrt  licensing  requirements.  For  the  en- 
tire United  States,  NAFTA  could  quadruple 
corn  exports,  thus  txiosting  corn  prices  by  6 
cents  per  bushel,  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment ol  Agriculture. 

For  soybeans,  NAFTA  is  expected  to  boost 
exports  by  20  percent,  resulting  in  a  $400  to 
$500  million  gain  for  the  soybean  industry,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  ol  Agriculture. 
Soybean  exports  to  Mexico  are  expected  to 
reach  4.5  million  tons  after  10  years. 

In  many  other  commodities,  our  exports  to 
Mexico  are  expected  to  continue  to  grow.  For 
example,  when  NAFTA  wipes  oul  the  tanffs  on 
cattle  and  beef,  the  United  States  will  more 
than  triple  Its  beel  exports  in  10  years,  going 
from  64,000  metric  tons  in  1991  to  over 
200,000  metric  tons.  This  is  expected  to  add 
to  the  incomes  of  those  in  the  beef  industry  by 
as  much  as  S400  million,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  ol  Agriculture. 

United  States  pork  and  hog  exports  to  Mex- 
ico are  projected  to  double  by  the  end  ol  the 
10-year  transition  period  in  NAFTA,  resulting 
in  a  $50  to  $100  million  gain  lor  the  industry, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  ol  Agn- 
culture. ' 

Overall,  according  to  the  Council  for  Agricul- 
tural Science  and  Technology  of  Iowa,  our  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products  to  Mexico  tie- 
cause  of  NAFTA  are  expected  to  increase  by 
$480  million,  boosting  United  Stales  individual 
farm  Incomes  by  $200  million.  Without 
NAFTA,  these  increases  lor  the  individual 
farmer  will  not  be  realized. 
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Safety  standards;  First,  t^ere  is  a  belief  that 
NAFTA  will  undermine  labor  standards,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  and  highway  and  food 
safety  laws.  The  NAFTA  text  specifically 
states  that  nothing  in  this  agreement  compels 
nations  to  lower  their  standards.  If  anything, 
standards  will  be  harmonized  upward.  Over 
the  past  lew  years,  Mexico  has  made  histonc 
sfndes  to  increase  its  standards  in  many 
areas.  NAFTA  gives  Mexico  the  financial  tools 
and  the  political  backing  necessary  to  build 
upon  that  foundation  to  further  upgrade  stand- 
ards in  their  country. 

Second,  no  NAFTA  opponent  has  made  a 
convincing  argument  as  to  how  defeating 
NAFTA  will  increase  these  standards.  Keeping 
nations  in  poverty  doesn't  increase  environ- 
mental awareness  or  promote  good  labor 
practices.  In  fact,  it  does  the  opposite.  As  na- 
tions move  up  the  development  ladder,  they 
go  beyond  mere  subsistence  existence  to  af- 
fording some  of  the  basics  we  take  for  granted 
in  this  country  Expanded  trade — not  closed 
markets — creates  the  wealth  necessary  to  im- 
prove basic  health  and  safety  standards. 

Third,  some  claim  NAFTA  will  allow  unsafe 
double  and  tnple  trailers  from  Mexico  traveling 
on  our  Nation's  highways.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  Mexican  truckers  will  have  to 
comply  with  the  same  road  and  vehicle  restnc- 
tions  as  United  States  truckers  in  order  to 
drive  on  United  States  highways. 

Sovereignty  With  the  negotiation  of  the  side 
agreements  that  creates  two  tn-national 
boards  on  environmental  and  labor  issues  to 
review  cases,  some  are  concerned  about  the 
toss  of  our  sovereignty.  Many  international  or- 
ganizations and  hundreds  of  treaties  already 
impose  some  constraints  on  our  ability  to  act 
unilaterally,  from  the  mundane  to  the  sublime. 
For  example,  the  United  States-Russian 
arms  reduction  treaty  requires  us  not  to  have 
more  than  3,500  strategic  ballistic  nuclear  mis- 
siles m  our  arsenal  by  the  year  2003.  Also,  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  regulations  inter- 
national postal  service  and  each  country  is 
bound  by  these  rules.  This  is  not  a  surrender 
of  sovereignty,  but  an  agreement  by  parties  to 
mutual  act  in  the  best  interests  of  all.  Addition- 
ally, any  treaty  can  be  modified  by  mutual 
consent  of  the  parties  or  abrogated  by  a  coun- 
try that  simply  wants  out. 

If  any  nation  should  worry  about  its  sov- 
ereignty, it's  Mexico.  Few  Americans  remem- 
ber that  It  was  the  United  States  that  incor- 
porated half  of  Mexico  into  its  terntory  during 
the  last  century.  As  late  as  1914,  we  sent  mili- 
tary expeditions  into  Mexico.  Is  it  any  wonder 
why  Mexico  is  sensitive  about  their  sov- 
ereignty? If  any  nation  has  to  worry  about  the 
intrusiveness  of  the  side  agreements,  it's  Mex- 
ico, which  has  the  most  environmental  and 
labor  problems.  ^ 

Once  again,  the  NAFTA  text  clearly  states 
that  all  three  nations  have  the  right  to  craft 
their  own  laws.  None  of  these  commissions 
can  change  any  nation's  laws,  including  our 
own.  In  extremely  rare  cases,  these  commis- 
sions will  be  a  useful  tool  to  bnng  about  public 
pressure  to  produce  desirable  results — im- 
prove environmental  and  labor  protection.  The 
most  extreme  punishment  that  these  commis- 
sions can  mete  out  is  a  denial  of  favorable — 
pre-NAFTA — trading  privileges  in  a  particular 
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industry  that  violates  basic  environmental  or 
labor  standards  of  their  own  country  In  other 
words,  the  mam  aim  of  these  commissions  is 
to  require  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
Mexico  to  enforce  their  own  laws. 

The  trade  sanctions  wouW  be  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  money  the  guilty  industry 
should  have  spent  to  correct  the  problem. 
Thus,  those  who  are  most  concerned  atX)ut 
our  supposed  toss  of  sovereignty  and  oppose 
NAFTA  shoukj  be  pleased  with  these  tn-na- 
tional  commissions  because  the  sanctions 
would  restore  pre-NAFTA  trading  rules. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  NAFTA  is  primarily  about  re- 
ducing government  barriers  to  free  trade 
across  the  borders  of  Mexico,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  Good  news  doesn't  get 
much  play  anymore.  But  if  there's  one  story 
that  deserves  attention  it  is  the  good  that 
NAFTA  will  do  for  everyone  involved.  It's  a 
win-win  situation  for  all  three  countries. 


FAIRNESS  FOR  CAREER 
SERVICEMEN  AND  WOMEN 


HON.  MIKE  KREIDLER 

OF  WA.SH1NGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  13,  1993 
Mr.  KREIDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  America 
reduces  military  force  levels  to  respond  to  a 
changing  world,  thousands  of  men  and  women 
face  the  prospect  of  an  early  end  to  their  ca- 
reers in  our  uniformed  services.  Through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  they  are  being  separated 
from  active  duty,  sometimes  after  many  years 
of  honorable  service. 

To  make  matters  worse,  some  of  them  face 
an  obsolete  and  unnecessary  barrier  to  receiv- 
ing the  future  retirement  benefits  they  have 
earned.  That  barner  is  a  requirement,  added 
to  the  law  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war.  that 
anyone  retiring  from  the  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  must  have  served  at  least 
eight  years  m  the  reserves  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits,  regardless  of  how  many  years  of  ac- 
tive duty  service  he  or  she  might  have  accu- 
mulated. 

The  8-year  reserve  service  requirement 
means  that  a  person  who  has  spent  13,  15.  or 
19  years  in  active  service,  and  then  transfers 
to  the  reserves,  must  spend  an  additional  8 
years  in  reserve  status  before  qualifying  for 
any  retirement  benefits  at  all.  That  means  a 
19-year  veteran,  instead  of  serving  1  more 
year  before  qualifying,  can  be  forced  to  serve 
a  total  of  27  years.  That  is  unfair  and  unnec- 
essary in  today's  military. 

This  8-year  requirement  made  sense  when 
the  Defense  Department  was  trying  to  retain 
career  personnel  for  a  full  20  years  of  active 
service.  It  reduced  the  incentive  for  someone 
with  more  than  12  years  of  active  service  to 
transfer  to  the  reserve  component,  by  requir- 
ing more  than  20  total  years  of  service  to 
qualify  for  benefits — 8  years  m  the  reserves 
plus  the  active-duty  years. 

But  today  that  requirement  only  works  a 
hardship  on  men  and  women  who  would  rath- 
er stay  in  active  service,  but  instead  must 
spend  additional  years  in  the  reserve  comfX)- 
nent  to  qualify  for  the  pension  benefits  they 
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have  earned.  At  the  same  time,  the  8-year 
minimum  may  discourage  voluntary  movement 
from  active  to  reserve  status — the  wrong  in- 
centive when  downsizing  is  required. 

That  IS  why  I  am  introducing  the  Military  Re- 
serve Retirement  Fairness  Act.  which  would 
repeal  the  obsolete  8-year  minimum  for  re- 
serve service.  This  bill  would  entitle  those  re- 
tinng  from  the  reserve  component  to  benefits, 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  60.  after  any  com- 
bination of  active  and  reserve  service  totalling 
20  years.  Benefits  would  continue  to  be  based 
on  the  current  point  system  that  recognizes 
the  difference  between  active  and  reserve 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's  world,  so  dramati- 
cally different  from  the  cold  war  environment 
that  produced  the  8-year  requirement,  we 
should  not  penalize  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served  our  country  with  honor  and  hoped 
to  do  so  for  20  years  or  longer.  The  Military 
Resen/e  Retirement  Fairness  Act  would  re- 
place this  penalty  with  a  demonstration  of  our 
good  faith  commitment  to  the  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  services.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Military  Re- 
serve Retirement  Fairness  Act". 


SALUTE  TO  OXNARD  WOMEN'S 
DAY 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OK  CALIKORNI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  <ise  today  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  an  important  event 
taking  place  on  Saturday — the  eighth  annual 
Oxnard  Women's  Day. 

Each  year,  the  highlight  of  Oxnard  Women's 
Day  is  a  conference  designed  to  celebrate 
women  and  their  accomplishments,  as  well  as 
to  provide  practical  advice  on  careers  and  ad- 
vancement. 

This  year's  theme  will  be  Heal  the  World  by 
Healing  Yourself,  and  features  seminars  de- 
signed particularly  for  women  reenlenng  the 
workforce.  These  workshops  range  from  team 
building  to  balancing  lives  and  responsibilities 
to  ways  to  look  and  dress  better. 

The  mam  purpose  of  this  growing  event, 
which  draws  between  300  and  500  women  an- 
nually, is  to  give  women  increased  self-esteem 
and  different  approaches  to  dealing  with  prob- 
lems. It's  an  opportunity  for  women  to  come 
together  and  look  at  the  issues  and  events 
that  pertain  to  their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  )oin  me 
in  saluting  this  Celebration  of  Women,  and  the 
many  women  and  men  who  have  organized 
this  outstanding  event. 


October  13,  1993 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  JERRE  S. 
WILLIAMS 


THE  DECLINE  IN  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  J.J.  PICKLE 

OK  TEX.AS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1993 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  Au- 
gust 29.  1993.  Texas  lost  an  outstanding  junst 
and  a  remarkable  man.  Judge  Jerre  S.  Wil- 
liams contnbuted  immensely  not  only  to  the 
State  of  Texas,  but  on  a  national  level  as  well. 
serving  this  great  Nation  in  the  administrations 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  President 
Jimmy  Carter. 

Judge  Williams'  accomplishments  are  le- 
gion. After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1938.  he  went  on  to  excel  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, receiving  his  law  degree  in  1941  His  law 
career  was  interrupted  to  serve  with  the  Army 
Air  Force  dunng  World  War  II.  Shortly  after  his 
service,  he  received  a  place  on  the  University 
of  Texas  law  school  faculty  where  he  dedi- 
cated over  three  decades  of  his  life  and  be- 
came quite,  quite  simply,  a  legend.  Judge  Wil- 
liams was  known  throughout  the  university  for 
his  outstanding  teaching  ability  and  is  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  both  students  and  fac- 
ulty. 

Judge  Williams  was  known  nationwide  as 
an  expert  on  constitutional,  administrative,  and 
labor  law.  This  expertise  was  recognized  and 
acknowledged  by  prestigious  appointments  for 
posts  under  Presidents  Carter  and  Ford. 

In  1967,  President  Johnson  appointed  Wil- 
liams to  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  and  shortly  thereafter  called 
upon  him  to  help  settle  a  threatened  national 
airlines  strike  that  would  have  shaken  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

in  1978,  President  Carter  appointed  Wil- 
liams to  an  emergency  negotiation  panel 
which  settled  a  nationwide  railway  dispute. 
The  culmination  of  this  bnlliant  legal  career 
came  when  President  Carter  appointed  Wil- 
liams to  the  powerful  Fifth  Court  of  Appeals  in 
New  Orleans  in  1 980. 

Jerre  Williams  was  marned  to  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  State  bench,  Judge 
Mary  Pearl  Williams.  A  fine  person  and  lead- 
ing legal  light  in  her  own  right.  For  many 
years.  I  have  been  close  friends  with  Jerre. 
Mary  Peart,  and  their  children.  All  three  chil- 
dren have  earned  law  degrees,  and  continue 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents.  This 
proud  family  is  a  living  testament  to  the  power 
of  the  American  way.  They  are  walking,  talking 
personifications  of  the  promise  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Judge  Jerre 
Williams'  impact  on  both  in  the  State  of  Texas 
and  nationally  was  profound.  With  the  loss  of 
Jerre  Williams  we  have  lost  a  man  whose  ex- 
pertise is  irreplaceable,  and  whose  contribu- 
tions were  unsurpassed.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  Jerre  Williams  will  cherish  his  memory, 
and  the  rich  wealth  of  legal  and  judicial  schol- 
arship on  our  Nation's  bench  is  somewhat 
poorer  for  his  passing,  and  infinitely  richer  for 
his  contributions. 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fall  edition 
of  Policy  Review  carried  an  article  written  by 
Jide  Nzelibe,  a  Nigerian  immigrant  educated  in 
the  American  public  school  system.  His  review 
of  our  Nation's  current  educational  crisis  is  es- 
sential to  the  present  debate  on  education  re- 
form. 

As  Mr.  Nzelibe  states:  "My  Nigenan  experi- 
ence makes  one  fact  inescapable:  The  decline 
in  American  public  schools  is  tied  directly  to 
the  decline  in  the  American  family."  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  our  Nigerian  im- 
migrant's advice  on  how  real  reform  can  be 
enacted.  I  have  inserted  his  remarks  for  your 
perusal. 

[From  Policy  Review.  Fall  1993) 
AMERICAS  Wild  Kingdom— a  Nigerian  Immi- 
grant Is  Shocked  by  His  U.S.  High  School 
(By  Jide  Nzelibe) 

I  looked  on  with  bemusement  as  an  attrac- 
tive female  passed  a  note  to  a  young  man  in 
the  first  row.  Some  trite  vulgarities  were  ex- 
changed, my  more  restive  classmates  started 
singing,  and  the  teacher  was  all  but  com- 
pletely ignored. 

Welcome  to  the  civics  course  at  Northwest- 
ern High  School  in  Hyattsville,  Maryland,  a 
lower-middle  to  middle-class  suburb  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Though  the  above  scene  is  a 
commonplace  to  American  students,  as  a  re- 
cent immigrant  raised  in  a  poor  but  industri- 
ous village  in  Nigeria.  I  was  more  than  a  lit- 
tle shocked. 

CODES  OF  CONDUCT 

My  initial  impressions  of  Northwestern 
were  a  jumble  of  mixed  messages:  mini-bill- 
boards and  placards  constantly  advertised 
the  dangers  of  unsafe  sex  and  drug  abuse.  Ev- 
erywhere I  looked— on  walls,  chalkboards, 
and  in  the  restrooms — there  were  institu- 
tional invocations  to  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominators of  achievement.  The  school's 
public  address  system  constantly  eulogized 
students  who  made  it  through  the  month  or 
week  without  any  absences,  or  those  who 
were  only  marginally  competent  in  their 
studies. 

By  contrast.  Nigeria's  public  school  sys- 
tem— which  I  attended  through  grammar 
school  and  most  of  high  school — closely  mir- 
rors its  parent  British  system  in  its  empha- 
sis on  merit-based  results  and  rigid  codes  of 
conduct.  Students  take  examinations  on  dif- 
ferent subjects  before  they  proceed  to  any 
grade  level,  and  there  are  separate  testing 
requirements  for  graduation  from  any  school 
level  and  entrance  into  another. 

Most  of  Nigeria's  public  high  schools  have 
boarding  facilities,  and  I  attended  a  boarding 
school  in  the  east.  As  in  many  American 
boarding  schools,  the  Nigerian  schools  ad- 
minister strict  guidelines  governing  clothing 
requirements,  tardiness,  obedience  to  au- 
thority, reading  habits,  and  appropriate  be- 
havior. 

Students  who  come  in  after  the  fist  bell  for 
class,  for  example,  face  corporal  punishment 
or  some  form  of  detention.  Most  of  the  time 
the  detained  students  are  assigned  such  me- 
nial tasks  as  cutting  the  school  lawn  (by 
hand,  with  long  blades),  or  washing  and 
scrubbing  the  classrooms  or  cleaning  the  la- 


trine (which  had  no  plumbing).  Con- 
sequently, being  tardy  or  absent  from  class 
was  the  exception. 

Students  are  obliged  to  perform  various 
chores— from  cleaning  the  dorm  to  fetching 
water  for  the  school  cooks— irrespective  of 
their  class  levels  or  backgrounds.  Since  the 
plumbing  in  my  high  school  was  hardly  ever 
in  operation,  students  had  to  fetch  water  in 
buckets  from  local  neighborhoods  or 
streams. 

A  PLACE  WHERE  GRADES  MATTER 

The  academic  discipline  in  Nigerian 
schools  simply  mirrors  the  boarding-school 
environment.  At  the  end  of  each  term  of  the 
Nigerian  academic  year,  students  are  issued 
report  cards  that  evaluate  their  performance 
in  various  subject  areas  as  well  as  their  class 
ranking.  Grades  really  matter;  Students  who 
do  not  rank  favorably  are  admonished 
strongly  by  both  family  members  and  their 
peers,  and  those  who  rank  well  are  rewarded 
with  praise.  This  helps  foster  friendly  com- 
petition. In  life  outside  the  classroom,  stu- 
dents often  try  to  best  each  other  by  reciting 
lines  of  verse  from  Shakespeare  or  one  of 
Nobel  laureate  Wole  Soyinka's  poems  or 
short  stories. 

Academic  programs  are  rigorous.  For  ex- 
ample, as  a  "third  former"  in  the  Nigerian 
system— equivalent  to  the  ninth  grade — I 
placed  into  an  advanced  mathematics  track 
for  the  next  grade  level.  This  enabled  me  to 
start  working  or,  statistics  and  calculus  in 
my  forth  form  (10th  grade).  The  atmosphere 
in  this  class,  and  other  classes,  was  demand- 
ing. Grades  never  were  inflated  and  some- 
times a  C  was  a  welcome  grade  even  for  a 
very  good  student.  The  level  of  instruction 
in  the  classroom  was  relatively  high  and  for- 
mal: usually  the  teacher  would  lecture  and 
students  would  take  notes  quietly  and  ask 
questions  later. 

Contrast  this  with  U.S.  schools;  in  some  of 
my  advanced  grade-level  classes  at  North- 
western, teachers  constantly  used  audio-vis- 
ual aids  and  other  teaching  devices.  Often, 
the  classroom  atmosphere  appeared  more  re- 
habilitative than  educational,  as  teachers 
tried  to  impart  rudimentary  social  skills  and 
values  to  their  students.  Grades  of  A  and  B 
were  the  norm  and  not  the  exception.  TTius. 
there  was  very  little  incentive  to  perform  for 
students  who  knew  that  a  relatively  medio- 
cre output  would  bring  home  good  results. 

PROMISE  AMID  PROBLEMS 

Admittedly.  Nigeria's  boarding-school  en- 
vironment has  its  deficiencies.  Most  of  these 
involve  issues  of  bureaucratic  inefficiency, 
administrative  corruption,  and  constant  haz- 
ing by  upper-class  students.  Many  of  the  Ni- 
gerian schools  also  are  underfunded  and 
overcrowded. 

In  my  last  two  years  in  Nigeria,  my  school 
was  facing  chronic  shortages  in  supplies  and 
services.  Breakfast  was  usually  a  loaf  of 
bread  the  size  of  a  hot-dog  roll  and  an  egg — 
when  they  were  available — and  dinner  con- 
sisted of  yam  porridge  or  some  other  starch 
meal.  We  usually  went  to  bed  hungry.  The 
situation  was  much  worse  for  the  underclass- 
men, who  were  served  last  af\d  could  not  de- 
fend themselves  against  famished  upper- 
classmen.  Food  brawls  were  common. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  austere  and  often  in- 
hospitable environment,  there  were  several 
shining  examples  of  academic  promise. 
Obinna  Tagbo  was  one  of  my  classmates  and 
closest  friends  at  school.  He  looked  like  a 
street  brawler,  but  he  was  an  unforgettable 
science  whiz  who  spontaneously  could  cal- 
culate square  roots  of  complex  numljers.  The 
last  time  I  heard  from  him.  he  was  preparing 
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to  Ko  to  one  of  Nigeria's  exclusive  and  riKor- 
ous  medical  schools.  Many  of  our  peers  com- 
peted successfully  to  secure  places  in  Nige- 
ria's highly  selective  hard-science  programs. 
FOCUS  ON  FAMILIES 

Indeed,  despite  all  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Nigerian  system.  I  think  I  received  a  better 
education  there  than  I  did  at  Northwestern. 
This  would  have  not  been  possible  without 
the  cultural  pressures  shaping  Nigerian 
youth. 

Generally,  throughout  a  Nigerian  student's 
academic  life,  he  is  subject  to  various  social 
pressures  from  relatives,  peers,  and  others  to 
work  hard  and  succeed.  The  belief  that,  with- 
out a  good  education,  one's  prospects  in  life 
are  fairly  limited,  prevails  in  the  minds  of 
most  parents,  regardless  of  their  social  back- 
grounds Mary  strive  against  seemingly  im- 
possible social  and  economic  odds  to  send 
their  children  to  school. 

My  friends  and  I  had  to  walk- barefoot, 
usually— two  to  three  miles  to  get  to  school. 
My  elementary  school  did  not  provide  text- 
books, and  there  were  no  libraries,  no  elec- 
tricity, no  running  water,  and  hardly  any 
leisure  facilities.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the 
poor  peasaijrt  farmers  would  scrape  up  what- 
ever they  could  to  provide  books  and  uni- 
forms for  their  children.  The  institutions 
and  the  government  hardly  provided  any 
other  amenity  except  teachers.  Despite  all 
this,  the  desire  to  learn  was  not  com- 
promised. 

.  One  of  the  social  highlights  of  my  home- 
town was  the  annual  PTA  children's  concert, 
a  small  extravaganza  of  art  exhibitions, 
mini-theater  competitions,  biblical  and  po- 
etry recitations,  and  academic  quizzes. 
Proud  parents  from  all  backgrounds  waited 
patiently  to  see  their  children  outperform 
their  peers.  Community  leaders  awarded 
prizes  to  the  best  students  and  personally 
congratulated  parents. 

These  concerts  are  a  little  window  into  the 
communitarian  spirit  so  central  to  Nigerian 
life — and  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  family.  The 
family  unit  in  most  of  Nigeria's  ethnic 
groups  is  usually  the  extended  family.  Thus, 
there  exists  a  whole  range  of  individuals  who 
feature  in  a  Nigerian  child's  social  develop- 
ment. Extended  families  from  one  village 
often  interact  informally  with  families  from 
other  villages,  sharing  concerns  over  child- 
rearing  and  family  welfare.  For  example,  any 
child  who  commits  an  indiscretion  in  an- 
other village  can  rest  assured  that  someone 
in  his  family  is  going  to  hear  about  it. 

A  SHORT  LEASH 

Most  Nigerian  families  subscribe  to  the 
unspoken  philosophy  that  liberty  as  an  end 
In  itself  is  undesirable— unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  spirit  of  responsibility 
Therefore,  children  in  Nigeria  generally  are 
kept  on  a  short  leash  through  their  adoles- 
cent years.  The  importance  of  responsibility 
for  others  often  is  taught  from  an  early  age. 
The  family  structure  also  helps  promote 
strong  regard  for  those  in  authority.  Con- 
sequently, by  the  time  most  children  make 
the  transition  into  adulthood,  they  already 
have  been  acculturated  to  norms  governing 
respect  for  one's  elders,  authority  figures, 
and  superiors. 

Many  social  critics  in  the  United  Stales 
point  to  inadequate  funding,  poor  faculty 
and  facilities,  and  the  socioeconomic  condi- 
tions of  urban  areas  as  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline in  the  American  public  school  system, 
however,  compareii  with  my  Nigerian  experi- 
ence. Northwestern  High  School  had  a  much 
more  educated  faculty  and  better-equipped 
facilities.  At  Northwestern,  there  were  free 
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lunch  programs  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged students,  free  bus  rides  to  and  from 
school  for  the  neighborhood  students,  and 
free  academic  texts  for  classroom  instruc- 
tion. All  the  students  had  to  do  was  to  show 
up— often  in  expensive  clothing  and  cars— 
and  perform. 

Sadly,  many  of  them  did  not.  Although 
they  were  much  better  off  than  any  of  my 
Nigerian  peers,  their  social  expectations 
were  fairly  low  and  they  had  little  respect 
for  authority.  These  students  were  relatively 
sophisticated  about  all  the  various  status 
symbols  of  a  consumer  culture,  but  they 
were  hardly  sophisticated  in  their  academic 
aspirations. 

In  one  of  my  history  classes,  for  example, 
the  teacher  admonished  a  student  for  dis- 
rupting the  class.  In  response,  the  student 
casually  tossed  some  expletives  at  the  teach- 
er and  continued  to  misbehave.  I  watched 
disbelievingly  as  the  teacher  literally  im- 
plored the  student  to  go  see  a  counsellor. 
Such  an  indiscretion  never  would  have  been 
tolerated— or  even  heard  of— in  a  Nigerian 
school. 

Jennifer  (not  her  real  name)  was  a  particu- 
larly bright  young  woman  who  was  in  two  of 
my  classes.  She  was  one  of  the  first  ac- 
quaintances I  made  at  Northwestern  and  I 
cherished  her  friendship  greatly.  I  admired 
her  not  only  because  she  was  one  of  the  top 
students  in  the  class,  she  also  was  one  of  the 
few  level-headed  people  I  knew  at  the  school. 
At  an  informal  school  social  outing  in  the 
middle  of  the  year,  she  offered  me  drugs  hid- 
den in  her  purse.  The  last  time  I  saw  Jen- 
nifer was  two  years  ago.  She  had  a  small 
baby  and  she  was  living  at  home  with  her 
mother  Did  she  have  any  future  plans?  She 
had  vaguely  defined  intentions  of  going  to 
junior  college,  but  she  was  not  sure  she  could 
afford  the  time  or  money. 

Vulgar  and  obscene  talk,  gym  periods  and 
lunch  breaks  as  open  sessions  for  aggressive 
sexual  conduct,  pregnant  teenagers  in  at 
least  two  of  my  classes,  a  new  single  mother 
in  another— none  of  these  stories  surprise  an 
American  ear.  But  for  the  Nigerian,  they  are 
nothing  short  of  scandalous. 

THE  KEY  TO  ACHIEVEMENT 

After  all  has  been  said  about  poor  funding, 
institutional  biases,  and  cultural  differences, 
my  Nigerian  experience  makes  one  fact  ines- 
capable: the  decline  in  America's  public 
schools  is  tied  directly  to  the  decline  of  the 
American  family.  There  is  a  very  important 
aspect  of  academic  achievement  that  tran- 
scends government  policy  or  economic  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  is  the  moral  and  social 
aptitude  of  the  citizenry.  At  Northwestern 
High  School  most  of  the  teachers  appeared 
eager  to  help  with  my  homework  and  career 
plans,  the  library  in  the  school  was  well 
stocked  and  accessible,  and  there  were  plen- 
ty of  sporting  facilities.  What  I  found  lack- 
ing was  an  atmosphere  among  students — re- 
inforced by  family— that  was  congenial  to 
academic  excellence  and  social  growth. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  love  America. 
The  freedom,  tolerance,  and  respect  of  dif- 
ferences that  are  a  part  of  everyday  public 
life  are  some  of  the  first  things  a  visitor  to 
America  notices.  But  I  also  saw  a  public 
school  system  disconnected  from  society's 
most  important  institution— the  family.  In 
Nigeria,  with  all  its  political  and  social  prob- 
lems, the  family  remains  strong,  and  by 
doing  so  helps  define  the  social  and  economic 
expectations  of  the  nation. 

Can  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  Americans  af- 
ford to  be  any  less  lofty  and  noble  than  those 
of  Nigerians? 
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HONOR    WINNER    PFC.    GARFIELD 
M.  LANGHORN  HONORED 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1993 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Pfc.  Garfield  M.  Langhorn  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  a  man  who  personifies  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

Born  in  1948,  Pnvate  Langhorn  attended 
Riverhead  High  School,  in  Riverhead,  NY,  and 
IS  one  o(  only  a  handful  of  Long  Islanders  who 
have  been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  since 
it  was  created  in  1863. 

Private  Langhorn  was  drafted  into  the  Army 
in  Apnl  1968,  and  was  sent  to  Vietnam  Octo- 
t)er  27  of  that  year.  He  was  stationed  with  the 
7th  Squardron  of  the  17th  Cavalry,  1st  Avia- 
tion Brigade  in  Pleiku  Province,  Vietnam, 
where  he  served  as  a  radio  operator  with  a 
combat  helicopter  team. 

Pnvate  Langhorn's  platoon  was  inserted  into 
a  landing  zone  to  rescue  two  pilots  of  a  Cobra 
helicopter  shot  down  by  enemy  lire.  As  the 
troops  were  taking  the  bodies  to  a  picKup  site, 
they  suddenly  came  under  intense  fire  from 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers.  While  protecting 
the  wounded,  an  enemy  hand  grenade  landed 
in  front  of  Private  Langhorn.  Choosing  to  pro- 
tect the  wounded,  Pnvate  Langhorn  threw 
himself  on  the  grenade,  scooped  it  beneath 
his  body,  and  absorbed  the  blast.  By  sacnfic- 
ing  himself,  he  saved  the  lives  of  his  fellow 
soldiers. 

On  Sunday,  October  3,  Private  Langhorn 
was  officially  recognized  (or  his  act  of  heroism. 
A  monument  to  Private  Langhorn  was  dedi- 
cated at  Riverhead  Town  Hall  before  a  crowd 
of  over  600  people.  Private  Langhorn's  par- 
ents. Mary  and  Garfield  Langhorn,  played  a 
major  role  in  the  creation  of  the  monument 
and  its  dedication,  and  were  very  proud  and 
pleased  by  the  very  large  number  of  support- 
ers who  participated  in  honoring  their  son. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Pnvate  Langhorn's  act  of  brav- 
ery and  sacrifice  truly  exemplifies  the  coura- 
geous tradition  of  the  U.S.  Army.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  )Oin  me  in  paying  tnbute  to  this  ex- 
traordinary soldier  who  truly  earned  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  His  parents  and  the  community  on 
eastern  Long  Island  will  always  remember  Pri- 
vate Langhorn,  who  gave  his  own  life  for  his 
comrades  and  our  country. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  PACKERS 
SOOTH  WIN  AND  75TH  YEAR 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISC0.\S1.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  most  accomplished  and  successful  fran- 
chise in  the  history  of  the  National  Football 
League:  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 

On  Sunday,  the  Packers  added  another  lau- 
rel to  their  proud  tradition  of  excellence,  the 
cherished  green  and  gold  won  their  500th 
game  by  defeating  the  Denver  Broncos. 
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The  victory,  and  this  milestone,  comes  at  a 
fitting  time.  The  Green  Bay  Packers  are  cele- 
brating their  75th  year  as  a  National  Football 
League  franchise,  and  the  Pack  has  planned 
a  season's  worth  of  festivities  to  commemo- 
rate this  remarkable  anniversary. 

The  Packers  are  accustomed  to  making  his- 
tory. The  team  is  the  most  successful  fran- 
chise in  the  history  of  the  NFL,  boasting  a 
league-high  1 1  championships.  Winner  of  the 
first  two  Super  Bowls,  the  Packers  are  also 
the  only  team  ever  to  win  three  consecutive 
championships,  which  they  accomplished  not 
once  but  twice. 

Green  Bay's  rise  to  prominence  is  a  story- 
book tale  of  American  enterpnse.  When  Earl 
"Curly"  Lambeau  persuaded  his  bosses,  the 
Acme  Packing  Co.,  to  sponsor  a  team  in  the 
fledgling  National  Football  League,  no  one 
knew  that  a  dynasty  would  be  born.  The  Pack- 
ers fielded  their  first  team  in  1921,  and  it  only 
took  them  8  years  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
league. 

That  year,  1929,  the  Packers  won  the  first 
of  three  consecutive  championships.  Under 
the  guidance  of  legendary  coach  VInce 
Lombardi,  they  won  three  more  between  1965 
and  1967,  The  Lombardi  era  marked  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  franchise's  history,  Dunng  his  9 
years  the  Packers  won  five  league  titles,  in- 
cluding victones  in  Super  Bowls  I  and  II. 
Those  Packers  exemplified  Coach  Lombardi's 
credo,  that  "winning  is  not  everything.  It  is  the 
only  thing,"  In  the  late  1960's  Green  Bay 
came  to  be  known,  and  nghtfully  so,  as 
"Titletown,  USA." 

Today's  Packers  are  continuing  that  glorious 
tradition  of  winning.  With  a  young  and  talented 
coach,  Mike  Holmgren,  a  nsing  star  at  quarter- 
back in  Brett  Favre,  one  the  game's  best  wide 
receivers.  Sterling  Sharpe,  and  the  off-season 
acquisition  of  the  league's  most  coveted  free 
agent,  defensive  end  Reggie  White,  the  1993 
Packers  are  poised  to  challenge  the  NFL's 
premier  teams.  This  75th  season  is  a  rebirth 
for  our  Packers,  The  500th  victory  they  re- 
corded Sunday  is  just  the  first  step  in  their  lat- 
est claim  to  recapture  their  place  atop  the 
league, 

Mr,  Speaker,  my  heartfelt  congratulations  go 
out  to  all  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  past  and 
present.  They  will  have  earned  a  share  of  this 
glonous  accomplishment. 

Let  us  also  recognize  the  city  behind  the 
team,  the  community  that  has  faithfully  sup- 
ported this  franchise  for  75  years.  Green  Bay 
IS  a  city  of  champions,  and  not  only  because 
it  is  the  home  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  The 
people  who  have  cheered  for  and  supported 
this  franclTise  through  thick  and  thin  are  also 
heroes  in  this  football  success  story.  The 
Packers  are  the  only  publicly  owned  franchise 
in  professional  sports,  a  large  reason  why  they 
are  also  among  the  most  successful.  Without 
the  support  and  dedication  of  their  community, 
the  Green  Bay  Packers  could  not  have  won 
their  500th  victory. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  honor  all  of  us 
who  have  a  little  green  and  gold  in  our  hearts 
The  Packers  achieved  a  great  feat  on  Sunday, 
but  it  IS  what  the  team  has  meant  to  all  of  its 
faithful  followers  over  the  years  that  we  truly 
celebrate  here  today.  On  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Green  Bay,  the  Fox  Valley,  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  the  legions  of  Packer  tans  across 
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the  Nation,  I  commend  the  Green  Bay  Pack- 
ers for  75  years  of  greatness,  on  and  off  the 
field.  Here's  to  75  more. 


TAKING  GOVERNMENT  AT  ITS 
JUMBLED  WORD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1993 

Mr,  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  every- 
one today  knows  how  wasteful  and  bloated 
our  Federal  bureaucracy  has  become.  Even 
the  very  liberal  Clinton  administration  says  the 
Federal  payroll  should  be  reduced  by  at  least 
252,000  employees  over  the  next  5  years. 

A  Mike  Royko  column  published  in  today's 
Washington  Times  shows  once  again  how  ri- 
diculous some  of  the  activities  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats have  become,  I  would  like  to  call 
this  column  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  RECORD. 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  Oct.  13.  1993] 
Taking  GtOvernment  at  Its  Jumbled  Word 
(By  Mike  Royko) 

Another  of  our  occasional  tales  about  fed- 
eral bureaucrats  and  what  your  tax  dollars 
are  paying  for: 

Some  time  ago.  a  young  man  applied  to  the 
law  school  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
was  not  admitted,  then  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  government  that  he  had  been  dis- 
criminated against  because  he  had  a  physical 
handicap. 

The  case  was  investigated  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Office  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

After  a  while,  the  university  received  a  let- 
ter. It  began  pleasantly  enough,  saying  the 
investigation  had  found  no  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination. 

But  then  the  letter  took  a  bizarre  twist. 
Several,  in  fact.  I  won't  quote  the  letter  in 
full  because  you  would  have  to  be  an  expert 
in  bureaucratic  gibberish  to  understand  it. 

Instead,  here  is  an  interpretation  as  of- 
fered by  a  professor  of  law  at  the  university 
who  happened  to  see  the  letter, 

"OK.  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  letter, 
they  use  the  word  'handicap.'  And  a  little 
later  in  the  letter,  they  use  the  word  handi- 
cap' again, 

"But  then  they  say  that  when  they  re- 
viewed our  literature  describing  our  non- 
discrimination policy,  they  saw  that  we  used 
the  words  'physical  disability,'  and  that's  a 
no-no. 

"Their  review  also  showed  that  we  changed 
from  physical  disability'  in  our  literature 
and  replaced  it  with  the  word  'handicap'  and 
that  was  fine  because  'handicap'  was  now  a 
federally  approved  word, 

"But  then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  the  rules 
have  been  changed  again.  The  word  'handi- 
cap' is  out.  They  have  replaced  it  with  the 
word  'disability.' 

"So  they're  saying  that  we  don't  have  to 
totally  change  all  our  literature  again— from 
disability'  to  handicap'  to  disability"  or 
whatever  the  heck  it  is  they  want— but  when 
we  print  new  brochures,  we  should  use  the 
word  'disability', 

"But  in  that  very  same  letter,  what  word 
did  the  bureaucrat  use  to  describe  somebody 
with  a  disability?  He  used  the  word  'handi- 
cap,' Not  once  but  twice, 

"I  think  it  is  horrendous.  Changing  the 
word  around— that  does  nothing.  It's  such  a 
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waste  of  time  and  energy.  One  shouia  oe  con- 
cerned about  treating  people  in  a  humane 
fashion,  not  juggling  words, 

"This  government  thought  control  is  kind 
of  Orwellian  when  every  so  often  an  edict 
comes  down  that  rewrites  the  language. 

"There  must  be  a  lot  of  bureaucrats  with 
time  on  their  hands  if  they  can  devote  so 
much  energy  to  Insisting  we  change  from 
word  A  to  word  B  and  back  to  word  A.  even 
though  they  keep  using  word  B  while  telling 
us  to  use  word  A," 

It  was  a  kind  of  a  weird  letter.  And  a  call 
to  the  Chicago  office  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education.  Office  for  Civil  Rights  Region 
V.  brought  an  equally  weird  set  of  conversa- 
tions. 

First,  the  bureaucrat  who  answered  the 
phone  said  she  would  transfer  us  to  the  peo- 
ple who  speak  to  the  press,  but  she  said  she 
would  not  provide  their  names. 

When  the  bureaucrat  who  talks  to  the 
press  came  on.  he  said  he  would  discuss  the 
matter,  but  only  "on  background." 

What  does  that  mean— "On  background?" 

"Well,  you  don't  put  my  name  In.  You 
know,  just  say  a  spokesman.'  " 

OK.  This  wasn't  exactly  Watergate  or  the 
S&L  scandal,  but  if  he  wanted  to  be  a  poor 
man's  Deep  Throat,  we  would  play  along. 

The  bureaucrat  then  spoke  in  a  confident 
tone:  "Let  me  walk  you  through  the  genesis 
of  this  case.  On  Oct.  18.  1991.  the  school  was 
found  to  be  out  of  compliance  in  their  policy 
because  it  wasn't  posted," 

But  that"s  not  what  the  letter  was  about. 

"Oh.  do  1  have  the  wrong  letter?" 

It  appears  so. 

The  bureaucrat  finally  tracked  down  the 
right  letter  and  said:  "The  language  in  the 
law  read  'handicapped,'  but  it  was  later 
changed  to  disability,'  Congress  did  it.  I'm 
not  sure  what  happened.  I  think  somebody 
absolutely  screwed  this  one  up.  I  think  this 
was  just  a  badly  written  letter.  There  is 
some  confusion  here. 

"Wow.  this  is  incredible.  I  have  such  a  bad 
cold  today.  I  am  usually  able  to  avoid  situa- 
tions like  this."" 

It  wasn"t  clear  whether  he  meant  he  avoid- 
ed bad  colds  or  taking  calls  about  screwed  up 
letters.  Maybe  both.  Or  possibly  he  wanted 
us  to  know  that  he  was  at  his  desk  and  work- 
ing, despite  the  torment  of  a  bad  cold.  I 
knew  how  he  felt,  as  my  sinuses  were  acting 
up. 

Later,  he  called  back  and  put  a  higher- 
ranking  bureaucrat  on  the  phone. 

This  person  said:  "All  this  letter  did  was 
alert  them  of  the  word  change  from  handi- 
cap' to  'disability.'  but  the  major  point  of 
the  letter  was  that  they've  done  everything 
they  agreed  to  do.  It  might  not  be- clear  in 
the  letter,  I'm  sorry  if  it  did  seem  confusing. 
It's  really  a  minor  matter.  They  really  com- 
plied fully.  We  will  not  bother  them  again." 

That's  nice,  but  please  don't  send  them  an- 
other letter  saying  that.  They  might  panic. 


THE  INCOME  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  MARTIN  OLAV  SABO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1993 
Mr.  SABO,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Income  Equity  Act  of  1993.  This  bill 
deals  with  one  of  the  most  senous  problems 
facing  our  economy  today — the  increasing  po- 
larization of  income. 

The  trends  in  income  distribution  have  been 
toward  increasing  disparity  for  the  last  three 


Oecaoes  Dui,  m  the  last  15  years  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  dramatic  increase  m  income  po- 
larization. Those  at  the  top  made  great  gains, 
while  the  rest  ol  the  population  remained  stag- 
nant or  lost  ground.  Some  of  the  most  compel- 
ling evidence  ol  this  trerxj  is  shown  in  the 
1993  Green  Book  put  out  by  the  House  Ways 
&  Means  Committee.  In  1977,  the  total  income 
ol  the  bottom  40  percent  ol  all  Americans  was 
approximately  twice  the  total  income  ol  the  top 
1  percent.  By  1990  the  incomes  ol  the  richest 
1  percent  had  grown  so  dramatically  their 
combined  total  equaled  the  combined  income 
ol  the  bottom  40  percent!  In  other  words  the 
aggregate  income  ol  the  richest  2'/^  million 
Americans  has  almost  doubled  while  that  of 
the  bottom  100  million  has  declined  signili- 
cantly. 

Recent  income  data  released  by  the  Census 
Bureau  show  that  this  trend  is  continuing.  The 
economic  status  ol  most  Americans  worsened 
last  year  and  income  inequality  is  at  its  high- 
est since  1947.  The  share  ol  income  going  to 
the  bottom  liHh  of  all  households  dropped  to  a 
postwar  low  of  4.4  percent.  Meanwhile,  the  top 
5  percent  had  the  highest  income  gam  m  1992 
receiving  17.6  fjercent  of  the  national  income 
p*e. 

Why  IS  this  a  problem?  Because  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  it  IS  very  important  that  (leople 
feel  they  are  treated  fairly 

The  Income  Equity  Act  approaches  this 
problem  m  two  different  ways:  first  it  raises  the 
minimum  wage  from  $4.25  an  hour  to  $6.50 
an  hour:  second,  it  links  the  tax  deduction  lor 
executive  pay  to  the  pay  ol  other  workers 
within  the  same  organization  by  denying  busi- 
ness tax  deductions  for  executive  pay  which  is 
in  excess  of  25  times  the  pay  of  the  compa- 
ny's lowest  paid  worker. 

I  propose  raising  the  minimum  wage  be- 
cause I  t>elieve  that  all  people  who  work  full 
time  should  be  able  to  live  off  the  economy. 
The  minimum  wage  remained  fixed  at  $3.35 
an  hour  from  1981  to  1990.  In  1990  it  rose  to 
$3.80  and  in  1991  it  was  raised  to  $4.25 
Since  1981.  the  cost  of  living  has  nsen  59  3 
percent,  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage. 

In  1992  the  poverty  level  for  a  family  of 
three  was  $11,186.  roughly  $2600  above  the 
minimum  wage.  More  than  two-thirds  of  mini- 
mum wage  workers  are  adults  and  7  out  of  10 
live  below  the  poverty  line.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment IS  spending  very  large  sums  of 
money  to  provide  basic  life  support  to  people 
who  work  full  time.  This  is  necessary  because 
these  people  don't  make  enough  money  to 
live  off  the  economy.  That  is  wrong. 

Every  person  who  works  full-time  should  be 
able  to  live  off  the  economy  without  having  to 
turn  to  the  Government  to  put  food  on  the 
table  or  a  roof  overhead.  That  cannot  happen 
for  families  trying  to  live  on  the  minimum  wage 
in  much  of  the  country  today. 

I  propose  linking  executive  pay  to  the  pay  of 
a  lower-paid  workers  because  Government 
marxjates  alone  cannot  solve  the  problem  of 
income  polanzation.  While  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  can  improve  the  economic  well- 
being  of  low-income  workers,  there  is  a  broad- 
er problem  with  income  polanzation.  This  bill 
creates  an  incentive  for  private  sector  employ- 
ers to  look  a  the  income  structure  of  their  own 
businesses. 
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By  denying  business  tax  deductions  for  ex- 
ecutive pay  which  is  more  than  25  times  high- 
er than  the  pay  of  other  workers.  I  hope  to 
create  some  self-interest  on  the  pari  of  people 
at  the  top  in  what  happens  to  people  at  the 
bottom.  Clearly,  executives  should  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  their  nsks  and  responsibil- 
ities. And  there  is  no  doubt  that  good  execu- 
tive leadership  is  essential  to  the  well-t>eing  of 
any  organization.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
success  of  a  company  is  a  product  of  all  its 
employees,  not  )ust  its  high-level  executives. 

Because  of  the  dramatic  change  in  income 
distribution  yyhich  has  occurred  over  the  last 
20  years,  income  inequality  is  at  its  highest 
level  since  WorW  War  II.  Obviously,  there  are 
many  reasons  lor  this  situation  and  not  all  ol 
them  are  the  responsibility  ol  Government. 
There  are,  however,  some  things  which  the 
Government  can  and  should  do  to  improve  the 
income  structure  ol  our  society.  I  propose 
using  a  higher  minimum  wage  and  the  incen- 
tive ol  a  tax  penalty  to  help  reduce  a  level  of 
income  polanzation  which  has  Ijecome  ex- 
tremely damaging  to  our  economic  and  social 
well-being. 


OSCAR  DYSON:  A  FISHING 
INDUSTRY  LEADER 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OK  ALASK.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  residents  of  Kodiak,  AK,  are  hononng 
Oscar  Dyson  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birth- 
day. I  think  It  fitting  that  the  House  pay  tnbute 
as  well. 

Oscar's  record  of  service  to  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, to  Alaska,  and  to  the  Nation  is  out- 
standing. He  first  came  to  Kodiak  in  1940  and 
worked  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
buildir>g  airfields.  He  entered  World  War  II  in 
earnest  when  Dutch  Harbor  was  bombed  as 
part  of  the  Japanese  invasion  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  went  on  to  serve  his  country  dur- 
ing that  conflict. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  as  a  fisherman 
and  t)egan  the  long  career  which  continues  to 
this  day.  He  pioneered  several  fisheries  and 
designed  a  prototype  vessel  to  harvest  king 
crab  He  was  the  first  fisherman  to  deliver 
Alaska  pollock  to  a  shore  based  processing 
plant,  setting  in  motion  a  multimillion  dollar  in- 
dustry that  employs  thousands  of  people  in 
Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  also 
helped  establish  several  lishermen's  organiza- 
tions in  Kodiak. 

Not  content  with  being  an  industry  leader, 
Oscar  also  took  the  time  to  serve  his  commu- 
nity, his  State,  and  his  country.  He  was  a 
member  ol  the  Alaska  Board  ol  Fishenes  for 
13  years,  including  a  term  ol  service  as  chair- 
man. He  was  a  member  ol  the  Kodiak  City 
Council  for  10  years  and  of  the  advisory  board 
for  Kodiak  Community  College  for  3  years.  For 
the  past  12  years,  he  has  sen/ed  on  the  Port 
of  Kodiak  Port  Operations  Advisory  Board. 
Dunng  this  time,  the  Port  was  expanded  con- 
siderably and  has  consistently  been  one  of  the 
top  three  ports  in  the  United  States  for  fish- 
eries larxjings.  In  his  spare  time,  Oscar  served 
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as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  numer- 
ous international  lisheries  treaty  negotiations 
and  as  an  appointee  by  the  Secretary  ol  Com- 
merce to  the  North  Pacilic  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council. 

However,  the  most  imporlant  point  in  Os- 
car's lile  was  when  he  met  his  wile,  Peggy.  As 
Oscar  said  in  an  interview  alter  being  named 
lishery  industry  "Highliner  ol  the  Year"  in 
1985:  "That  was  the  start  ol  a  beautilul  Iriend- 
ship  and  love  allair  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  one  ol  us  would  be  proud 
to  have  such  a  long  and  distinguished  career. 
At  age  80,  Oscar  Dyson  is  still  going  and  who 
knows  what  greater  contnbutions  he  will  make 
in  the  years  ahead.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
)Oin  me  in  olfenng  our  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  Oscar  on  this  special  day. 


SEIZE  THE  PROMISE  OF  PEACE  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOVER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
mark  an  important  step  forward  on  the  long 
road  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Today,  1 
month  after  the  historic  accord  between  Israel 
and  the  Palestine  Lit>eration  Organization  was 
signed  on  the  White  House  lawn,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Principles  of  the  agreement  enters  into 
force.  In  Cairo,  Israeli  and  Palestinian  nego- 
tiators are  sitting  down  and  forming  commit- 
tees to  address  the  outstanding  issues  that 
still  obstruct  the  path  to  peaceful  coexistence 
and  Palestinian  self-rule.  And  even  as  I  stand 
to  address  this  body,  a  wide  array  of  forces 
are  working  to  dismantle  any  hopes  of  peace 
set  in  motion  by  the  courageous  act  of  Israeli 
and  Palestinian  leaders. 

Only  days  before  the  agreement  was  an- 
nounced, it  remained  almost  unthinkable  that 
implacable  enemies — Israel  and  the  PLO — 
would  in  short  order  set  the  stage  to  live  side 
by  side  in  peace.  Steps  had  been  taken  to 
bridge  the  enormous  gulf  of  mistrust,  fear,  and 
bitterness  developed  through  generations. 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  Chairman  Arafat, 
their  handshake  an  image  captured  for  all  his- 
tory, have  entered  into  a  process  which  will  ul- 
timately test  their  ability  to  bring  their  own 
people  together.  Already,  Israelis  and  Palestin- 
ians opposed  to  the  accords  have  dem- 
onstrated en  masse  against  the  efforts  ol  their 
leaders,  and  extremists  on  both  sides  have 
announced  their  intentions  to  use  violence  to 
scuttle  the  nascent  peace  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  may  be  easier  to  derail 
peace  elforts — through  acts  of  terror,  threat 
and  coercion — than  it  is  to  capitalize  on  the 
momentum  of  the  Israeli-PLO  accord,  each 
small  step  forward  makes  the  peace  process 
more  difficult  for  extremists  to  reverse.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  imperative  that  our  Government 
support  efforts  of  Middle  Eastern  leaders  to 
promote  and  strengthen  the  peace  process.  In 
this  regard,  I  tjelieve  that  a  historic  opportunity 
exists  to  help  establish  a  CSCE-like  model  for 
the  states  of  the  Middle  East.  Participants 
could  engage  in  a  process  of  constructive  dia- 
logue by  which,  in  the  lor>g  term,  barriers  to 
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trade,  travel,  and  communication  can  be  re- 
moved and  regional  stability  established 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  again  ttie 
need  to  aggressively  pursue  all  avenues  which 
promote  peace  and  stability  m  the  Middle 
East.  The  opportunity  we  are  confronted  with 
is  rare  and  should  not  be  squandered  The 
United  States  has  more  than  economic  and 
strategic  reasons  for  promoting  peace.  As  a 
superpower,  we  have  the  responsibility  to  use 
oor  influence  to  bring  peace  and  healir>g  to  a 
region  badly  in  need  of  both. 
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ORGAN         AND        BONE 
TRANSPLANTATION 
.MENTS  OF  1993 


MARROW 
AMEND- 


TRIBUTE  TO  BRENDAN  ELLIOT 
EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  J.\CK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  He  is 
Brendan  Elliot  of  Troop  28,  Providence,  and 
he  IS  honored  this  week  for  his  noteworthy 
achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  joins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  ol  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  m  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21  merit  badges,  11  of  which  are  required 
from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  in  the 
wortd,  safety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specific  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop 
These  young  men  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  these  criteria 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  project.  Brendan 
worked  on  the  cleanup  and  restoration  work  at 
India  Point  Park  in  Providence  From  the  re- 
pair of  park  benches  to  the  repainting  of  these 
same  benches  and  general  maintenance  up- 
keep of  the  park,  Brendan  committed  himself 
totally  to  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Brendan  Ei- 
liot.  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  establishing  the  Eagle 
Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  criteria  its  as- 
pirants must  meet.  This  program  has  through 
its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the  leader- 
ship skills  and  commitment  to  public  service  ol 
many  outstanding  Amencans,  two  dozen  of 
whom  now  serve  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Brendan  Elliot  will 
continue  his  public  service  and  in  so  doing  will 
further  distinguish  himself  and  consequently 
better  his  community.  I  join  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  family  who  this  week  salute  him. 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 
Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  ap- 
proved H.R.  2659,  the  Organ  and  Bone  Mar- 
row Transplantation  Amendments  of  1993. 
This  legislation  reauthorizes  the  National 
Organ  Transplant  Act  [NOTA]  through  fiscal 
year  1996.  NOTA  is  the  statutory  vehicle  for 
the  authonzation  of  systems  and  procedures 
which  govern  human  organ  procurement,  allo- 
cation, and  transplantation  nationally.  Reau- 
thorization of  this  legislation  assures  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  systems  in  our  Nation 
that  have  successfully  facilitated  the  equitable 
and  effective  procurement  and  distribution  of 
human  organs  and  human  txjne  marrow  for 
transplantation  to  those  who  are  in  need  of 
these  procedures. 

As  the  recipient  of  a  double-lung  transplant 
over  5  years  ago,  I  strongly  identify  with  the 
important  work  that  is  authonzed  through  this 
legislation.  On  May  6,  1988,  7  months  after 
my  name  was  entered  on  the  list  of  those  ap- 
proved for  an  organ  transplant,  I  received  the 
call  that  I  had  been  praying  for.  A  donor  had 
been  located  whose  lungs  would  be  accept- 
able for  transplantation  to  me.  On  that  day, 
which  I  recaHrso  vividly,  I  received  the  lungs 
of  an  18-year-old  young  man,  who  was  trag- 
ically killed  in  a  motorcycle  accident.  The  sur- 
gery took  6  hours  and  my  recovery  came 
about  over  a  penod  ol  3  months.  The  glimmer 
of  hope  that  I  had  held  for  so  long  had  turned 
into  reality,  and  I  was  given  a  new  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  distinct  privi- 
lege to  represent  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  South  Carolina  for  the  past  23 
years.  While  the  tishbowl  of  Congress  often 
places  its  Members  in  the  public  spotlight,  I 
feel  that  my  position  has  provided  me  with  an 
unique  opportunity  to  be  a  living  testimony  by 
shanng  my  experience  with  others  who  might 
find  themselves  in  a  situation  similar  to  the 
one  that  I  was  in  prior  to  my  surgery.  Addition- 
ally, I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  support  initia- 
tives, like  H.R.  2659,  to  promote  organ  dona- 
tion and  advancements  in  medical  research 
and  technology. 

Since  my  operation,  I  have  tjeen  contacted 
by  others  who  are  searching  for  the  hope  that 
I  have  found.  My  wife  and  I  spend  untold 
hours  on  the  telephone  speaking  to  people 
v^^o  simply  need  to  know  that  there  is  hope 
for  them,  too.  They  seem  to  take  heart  from 
talking  to  someone  who  has  been  through 
what  they  are  undergoing  and  who  can  give 
them  some  advice  as  to  how  to  deal  with  their 
problem. 

Transplant  recipients  probably  have  a  little 
different  perspective  on  life — they  have  a  most 
wonderful  gift  to  share.  Each  day,  I  try  to  re- 
member to  tell  my  family  and  friends  just  how 
much  I  appreciate  them,  and  I  keep  reminding 
myself  of  how  very  fortunate  I  am.  The  ad- 
vances that  have  t>een  achieved  in  medical 
science  have  made  the  miracle  of  transplan- 
tation a  reality  for  many.  I  commend  those 
who  have  supported  the  passage  of  the  Organ 
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and  Bone  Marrow  Transplantation  Amend- 
ments of  1993,  and  am  grateful  for  the  prom- 
ise thiat  comes  with  it  for  Americans  who  are 
m  need  of  the  programs  which  it  authonzes. 


PRESERVING  NATCHEZ.  MS 


HON.  MKE  PARKFJ? 

OF  MISSISSIP!  - 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  before 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  preserve  a  histon- 
cal  community  in  my  district  which  is  impwrtant 
to  aH  those  who  value  our  Nation's  history. 

Many  people  I  have  spoken  to  outside  of 
Mississippi  always  recognize  one  city  in  my 
district  Isefore  all  others.  That  city,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  Natchez,  MS.  Known  for  its  rich  hentage, 
its  antet)ellum  mansions  and  its  prosperous 
nver  economy,  the  proud  citizens  of  Natchez 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  preservation 
and  display  of  history.  Unfortunately,  part  of 
that  history  is  t)eing  threatened.  Located  on 
the  banks  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  River,  an 
entire  street  and  numerous  homes  are  threat- 
ened to  literally  be  washed  away  by  "Of  Man 
River". 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  two  re- 
ports conducted  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, my  bill  instructs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  carry  out  the  necessary  activities  to 
stabilize  the  bluffs  along  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  vicinity  ol  Natchez.  I  would  welcome 
and  encourage  your  supp>ort  in  seeing  that  this 
historical  district  is  preserved  lor  many  gen- 
erations to  come. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  B'NAI 
B'RITH 


HON.  BARNEY  FKANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETT.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1993 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Octotier  13,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  im- 
portant private  voluntary  organizations  in  our 
country— B'nai  B'nth — will  celebrate  its  150th 
year.  B'nai  B'rith  has  throughout  this  penod 
been  an  extremely  important  voice  for  the 
American  Jewish  community,  and  because  of 
the  thoughtful,  sensitive,  and  creative  way  in 
whch  it  has  earned  out  its  work,  B'nai  B'rith 
has  been  an  important  asset  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

I  am  very  proud  ol  the  cooperation  I  have 
been  able  to  extend  to  B'nai  B'rith  in  the  var- 
ious important  causes  which  it  has  under- 
taken. In  my  work  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  have  found  the  organization  to  be  an  impor- 
tant source  of  information,  advice  and  counsel. 
B'nai  B'rith  has  tieen  in  the  forefront  ol  eltorts 
to  combat  prejudice  and  discnmination  in  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  American  life  throughout 
its  existence.  1  am  delighted  to  join  many, 
many  others  in  expressing  my  admiration  and 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  provided  such  im- 
portant leadership  lor  the  accomplishment  of 
American  ideals  through  B'nai  B'rith  over  150 
years  ol  vital  service. 
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BIPARTISAN  HEALTH  CARE  RE- 
FORM: HEALTH  CARE  INFORMA- 
TION MODERNIZATION  AND  SE- 
CURITY ACT 

HON.  DAVID  L  HOBSON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week  Mr. 
Sawyer  arKi  I  introduced  H.R.  3137,  the 
Health  Care  Information  Modernization  and  In- 
formation Act  of  1993.  In  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Bond  and  Mr.  Riegle  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion as  S.  1494.  Our  biparlisan,  bicameral  bill 
reduces  excessive  paperwork  and  administra- 
tive waste  in  our  health  care  system  by  facili- 
tating the  development  of  an  electronic  health 
care  data  network. 

The  paperwork  burden  in  our  current  health 
care  system,  which  has  grown  to  staggenng 
proportions,  impacts  everyone.  We  pay  lor  this 
burden  in  higher  insurance  premiums  and 
medical  bills  that  consume  as  much  as  10 
cents  of  every  health  care  dollar. 

But  the  cost  IS  greater  than  dollars.  Just  ask 
the  person  on  Medicare  who  must  suffer  the 
anxiety  of  filling  out  confusing  forms,  or  the 
physician  who  is  forced  to  spend  less  lime 
with  patients  and  more  time  completing  paper- 
work. President  Clinton  was  correct  when  he 
said,  "A  hospital  ought  to  be  a  house  of  heal- 
ing, not  a  monument  to  papienwork  and  bu- 
reaucracy." 

The  technology  exists  today  to  move  away 
from  a  paperwork  system  and  toward  an  elec- 
tronic health  care  data  network.  But  there  are 
no  uniform  standards  to  allow  this  technology 
to  fully  develop.  To  make  this  work,  a  hospital 
in  Ohio  must  be  able  to  communicate  with  an 
insurance  company  in  Chicago,  which  then 
must  tje  able  to  contact  Medicare  in  Baltimore. 
Today,  these  providers  often  speak  a  different 
electronic  language. 

The  Health  Care  Information  Modernization 
and  Secunty  Act  removes  the  barriers  that 
have  slowed  the  development  of  an  electronic 
^^>»^alth  care  data  network.  It  adopts  standards 
for, health  care  data  and  ensures  patient  pn- 
vEicv  and  confidentiality  of  medical  records. 

\        HEALTH  CARE  DATA  PANEL 

Ou\bill  establishes  a  health  care  data  panel 
that  IS! responsible  for  adopting  data  standards 
and  »ict  privacy  and  confidentiality  standards. 
The  ptanel  includes  the  Secretaries  or  their 
designees  from  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Defense,  and  Veterans  Affairs,  and  represent- 
atives from  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy 
and  Research,  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology,  and  the  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Administra- 
tion. 

The  panel  is  advised  by  a  Health 
Informatics  Commission.  The  Commission  in- 
cludes private  sector  experts  who  represent 
different  professions,  geographic  areas.  Fed- 
eral or  State  government  health  programs,  ap- 
plicable standard-setting  groups,  and  consum- 
ers of  health  care  services. 

DATA  STANDARDS 

The  Panel  develops  data  standards  so  pro- 
viders, insurers  and  others  can  communicate 
in  the  same,  standard  electronic  language. 
When  possible,  the  data  standards  must  re- 
flect existing,  widely  adopted  standards. 
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The  data  standards  are  implemented  ac- 
cording to  an  aggressive  timetable.  Within  9 
months  after  enactment  of  this  bill,  financial 
and  administrative  transactions  must  be  stand- 
ardized; within  12  months,  an  initial  quality  in- 
dicator data  set  must  be  standardized:  and 
within  2  years,  a  comprehensive  clinical  data 
set  must  be  standardized 

The  data  standards  are  enforced  using  civil 
penalties  that  are  limited  to  SICK)  per  violation. 
There  is  a  1-year  grace  penod  dunng  which 
penalties  do  not  apply.  In  the  case  of  the  more 
complicated  clinical  data  set,  there  is  a  2-year 
grace  penod.  There  are  waivers  for  small  and 
rural  hospitals. 

PRIVACY  AND  CONFIDENTIALITY  REQUIREMENTS 

Strict  patient  pnvacy  and  confidentiality  of 
medical  information  are  fully  protected  accord- 
ing to  the  following  pnnciples:  Information 
should  be  collected  only  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the 
information  is  collected;  information  collected 
for  one  purp>ose  should  not  be  used  for  an- 
other purpose  without  the  individual's  informed 
consent;  information  should  be  dispxjsed  of 
when  no  longer  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  collected;  and  individ- 
uals should  be  notified  (m  advance  of  the  col- 
lection of  information)  whether  furnishing  the 
information  is  mandatory  or  voluntary,  what 
the  record  keeping  practices  are  concerning 
the  information,  and  what  uses  will  be  made  of 
the  information. 

Privacy  and  confidentiality  standards  are  en- 
forced using  civil  and  cnminal  penalties  of  at 
least  $1000  per  violation.  Recommendations 
for  criminal  fines  and  penalties  will  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress. 

IMPACT 

The  benefits  of  reducing  excessive  paper- 
work and  administrative  waste  in  our  health 
care  system  are  significant.  Conservative  esti- 
mates indicate  an  electronic  health  care  data 
network  would  save  S4  billion  annually  in  ad- 
ministrative costs.  It  would  save  $20  billion  an- 
nually by  providing  medical  researchers,  phy- 
sicians, and  hospitals  with  the  clinical  data 
they  need  to  reduce  unnecessary  and  costly 
medical  procedures.  And  by  reducing  health 
fraud  it  could  save  as  much  as  $150  billion 
annually. 

These  savings  are  significant,  but  in  achiev- 
ing these  savings,  in  computenzing  all  of 
these  vanous  health  transactions,  we  also  cre- 
ate a  system  capable  of  much  more  than  just 
paperwork  simplification. 

Today,  fragmented  information  makes  if  dif- 
ficult to  reform  our  health  care  system.  We 
create  the  information  infrastructure  necessary 
to  provide  the  comprehensive  data  needed  to 
enact  effective  reform.  Our  plan  can  be  en- 
acted as  a  stand-alone  bill,  or  as  the  founda- 
tion for  comprehensive  reform.  It  is  consistent 
with  insurance  market  reform,  managed  com- 
petition, single-payer,  and  the  Clinton  plan. 

Today,  information  on  cost  and  quality 
among  hospitals  and  benefit  plans  is  not  avail- 
able to  consumers.  We  create  a  system  that 
provides  the  data  consumers  need  to  compare 
the  value  of  insurance  plans  and  health  serv- 
ices. Our  plan  allows  consumers  to  make  the 
smart  choices  that  are  necessary  to  make 
competition  work. 

Today,  information  on  the  effectiveness  of 
medical  procedures  is  either  unavailable  or 
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scattered  among  providers  in  an  unusable 
form.  We  create  the  tools  needed  for  out- 
comes research  to  improve  the  quality  of  care. 
Our  plan  provides  medical  researchers,  physi- 
cians, and  hospitals  with  the  clinical  data  they 
need  to  reduce  unnecessary  and  costly  medi- 
cal procedures. 

And  today,  the  confusing,  disjointed  paper- 
work system  provides  cover  for  the  consumer 
or  provider  who  wants  to  cheat  the  system. 
We  make  it  possible  to  expose  fraud  in  ways 
that  are  impossible  to  do  under  the  paperwork 
system  we  have  today. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  conclude  my  remarks,  I 
want  to  credit  the  work  and  commitment  of  the 
people  behind  this  legislation.  In  1991.  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  Louis 
Sullivan  arliculaled  a  vision  of  a  health  care 
information  system.  In  1992.  Mr.  Bond  intro- 
duced legislation  to  achieve  that  vision,  and 
then  updated  that  work  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Health  Care  Information  Modernization 
and  Security  Act. 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  Mr.  Bond's  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  the  former 
Ohio  Senate  Chairman  of  Health,  I  aggres- 
sively sought  out  fraud  and  abuse  in  Ohio's 
health  care  system.  I  soon  learned  the  dif- 
ficulty of  uncovenng  fraud  and  abuse  without 
the  availability  of  comprehensive  information. 
The  electronic  health  care  date  network  devel- 
oped by  this  bill  would  make  that  information 
accessible. 

Also.  I  particularly  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Saw- 
yer has  joined  me  in  this  effort.  Tom  is  known 
for  his  expertise  and  familiarity  with  electronic 
data  systems,  and  has  shown  great  leadership 
and  effectiveness  on  these  issues  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  the 
Census.  The  technology  to  collect  and  proc- 
ess information  for  the  census  is  similar  to 
what  we  propose  here. 


NAFTA 


HON.  BERNARD  SANDERS 

OK  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
turned from  an  extremely  informative  4-day 
visit  to  Mexico  with  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  led  by  Chairman  John 
CONYERS.  Dunng  this  trip  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  attend  meetings  in  two  different  commu- 
nities in  the  state  of  Chihuahua  with  a  number 
of  small  farmers,  t  estimate  that  one  meeting 
had  about  100  participants  and  the  other  one, 
150.  One  of  the  key  spokesmen  for  the  group 
was  Father  Camilo  Daniel  Perez,  a  Catholic 
pnest. 

Many  small  farmers  in  Mexico  are  deeply 
concerned  about  President  Salinas'  agncul- 
tural  policies  and  atiout  the  NAFTA  agree- 
ment. They  oppose  both  because  they  believe 
that  the  end  result  of  both  policies  will  be  that 
large  numbers  of  small  farmers  in  Mexico  will 
be  driven  off  of  the  land,  and  into  the  cities  as 
a  source  of  cheap  labor.  They  tjelieve.  as  I  do, 
that  this  will  not  only  cause  intense  suffering 
for  the  farmers  of  Mexico  but  will  result  in  in- 
creased   illegal    immigration   into   the    United 
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States  as  displaced  Mexicans  are  forced  to 
leave  their  country  in  order  to  survive  eco- 
nomically. 

I  believe  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
believe  that  the  NAFTA  is  wildly  popular  in 
Mexico.  This  is  not  true.  I  am  enclosing  a 
statement  written  by  the  Peasant  Democratic 
Front,  entitled  "Alternative  Solutions  for  the 
Rural  Area,"  which  points  out  why  many  small 
farmers  oppose  NAFTA  and  what  alternative 
proposals  they  would  like  to  see: 
Peasant  Democratic  Front— Alternative 
Solutions  for  the  Rural  Area 

1.  THE  impact  of  THE  FREE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 
ON  THE  RURAL  AREA 

We.  the  rural  producers,  already  know 
what  the  FTA's  impact  on  the  rural  areas 
will  be,  since  the  Mexican  Government  is 
now  adjusting  the  economy  as  if  the  Agree- 
ment were  already  operating. 

Certainly  at  the  meeting  that  you  just  had 
in  Ciudad  Cuauhtemoc,  you  must  have  real- 
ized from  the  peasants  themselves  that  al- 
most all  the  countryside  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  Government,  without  the  necessary 
subsidies,  or  enough  credits,  with  low  prices 
for  our  output  and  with  inputs  such  as  fer- 
tilizers, fuel  and  financing  very  expensive, 
and  with  a  good  number  of  loans  in  the  proc- 
ess of  collection. 

No  doubt  President  Salinas  de  Gortari  in- 
tends to  "Clean"  our  lands  of  peasants  in 
order  to  offer  them  to  big  investors  from 
Mexico  and  abroad.  This  means  that  several 
million  of  us  peasants  will  be  displaced  on 
our  own  and.  since  there  aren't  enough  jobs, 
many  will  seek  or  many  of  us  will  seek  to 
emigrate  to  the  U.S.  This  is  the  reality  of 
our  rural  area  at  the  present  time. 

2.  WHAT  DOES  THE  RURAL  AREA  MEAN  TO  US. 

THE  PEASANTS? 

We  think  that  agriculture  is  profitable,  but 
that  it  should  not  be  seen  as  a  business,  but 
rather  above  all  as  a  space  of  life  for  us.  the 
peasants.  W^anting  "to  clean"  the  land  of 
peasants  is  something  contemptible  because 
it  is  a  lack  of  respect  for  us.  for  our  life,  for 
our  families  and  for  the  land  itself,  for  us 
taking  the  land  from  us  is  taking  life  from 
us. 

In  addition,  the  countryside  should  be  de- 
fended as  a  generator  of  employment,  as  a 
prop  for  the  feeding  of  the  people  and  as  a 
factor  in  the  well-being  and  social  peace. 
Therefore,  we  reject  the  mercantilist  vision 
that  the  FTA  has  of  the  rural  areas  and,  in 
general,  of  the  economy. 

3.  WHAT  CAN  WE.  THE  PEASANTS.  DO  FOR  THE 

RURAL  AREA? 

We  think  that  we  peasants  should  unite 
and  organize  in  order  to  make  the  agricul- 
tural land  produce.  Precisely  here,  in  our  re- 
gion, a  good  number  of  us  peasants  have  or- 
ganized in  the  form  of  cooperatives.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  have  created  a  revolving 
fund  to  help  ourselves  with  credits  for  pro- 
duction, we  have  organized  a  savings  and 
loan  bank  for  the  family  economy.  Occasion- 
ally we  have  organized  ourselves  to  market 
the  kidney  bean.  We  also  have  a  Consumers' 
Cooperative  that  has  worked  with  very  good 
results,  as  well  also  as  a  Housing  Improve- 
ment Program  supported  by  the  inter- 
national organization  Habitat  for  Humanity. 

These  are  some  cooperative  organization 
efforts,  but  certainly  there  is  still  a  lot  to  do 
in  this  field,  since  we  should  organize  much 
better  in  order  to  produce,  to  transform  our 
products,  adding  value  to  them,  and  in  order 
to  market  them  sufficiently.  All  of  this  will 
create  more  jobs. 
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A  great  obstacle  for  organizing  ourselves 
in  this  way  is  the  lack  of  democracy  on  the 
ejido  and.  therefore,  the  small  degree  of  par- 
ticipation that  we  producers  have  in  the  de- 
cision-making with  respect  to  the  country's 
agrarian  policy. 

In  addition,  we  peasants  feel  that  it  is 
more  and  more  necessary  to  join  with  other 
low-income  farmers  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
That's  why  we  have  been  pleased  to  form 
part  of  the  Coalition  of  Rural  Organizations, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Washington. 

4.  TOWARD  ORGANIC  AGRICULTURE 

We  also  see  the  urgency  of  putting  aside 
agrochemical  agriculture  and  beginning  to 
give  importance  to  organic  agriculture. 
Thus,  in  place  of  using  chemical  fertilizers 
we  should  use  natu.-al  fertilizer,  we  should 
protect  our  water  from  all  contamination 
and  reject  all  use  of  pesticides  that  damage 
our  ecology  and  endanger  our  health. 

Precisely  now  we  have  a  great  lagoon. 
Bustillos  Lagoon,  which  unfortunately  has 
been  contaminated  due  to  many  factors:  the 
sewage  of  several  communities  in  the  mu- 
nicipality is  discharged  there.  The  garbage 
deposited  on  the  edges  of  the  rivers  and 
brooks  is  dragged  there  by  the  current.  Pes- 
ticides reach  here,  many  of  which  are  prohib- 
ited in  the  U.S.  and  are  used  here  with  impu- 
nity. Until  a  short  time  ago.  the  factories  of 
the  area  were  emptying  their  wastes  there: 
cellulose,  ponderosa  and  paper. 

It  is  incredible  that  this  lagoon,  instead  of 
being  a  blessing  for  the  immense  amount  of 
water  it  stores,  is  for  us  a  headache  because 
of  its  contamination  and  the  floods  that  it 
has  caused  us. 

Therefore  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
propose  to  seek  the  most  feasible  way  to 
bring  back  the  water  for  agricultural  use. 
whether  by  retaining  it  before  it  reaches  the 
lagoon,  or  by  implementing  ways  of  using 
water,  rehabilitating  it  at  least  for  certain 
crops. 

There  are  some  studies  and  projects  car- 
ried out  by  the  Committee  for  the  Solution 
of  Bustillos  Lagoon  that  we  must  take  up 
and  follow  up. 

5.  WHAT  SHOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT  DO  FOR  THE 
RURAL  AREA? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Government  should 
reactivate  the  domestic  market  and  turn  its 
attention  toward  the  rural  area  in  order  to 
provide  it  with  the  necessary  support,  since 
agriculture  is  the  basis  of  social  well-being 
and  healthful  human  co-existence,  things 
that  Salinas  de  Gortari  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  government  should: 

1.  Resolutely  support  and  facilitate  the  or- 
ganization of  peasants,  so  that  the  economic 
organizations  for  the  rural  areas  directly 
handle  the  Government  supports,  becoming 
responsible  for  their  utilization,  thus  avoid- 
ing all  bureaucratism  and  corruption.  Also 
the  Governnaent  should  facilitate  the  cre- 
ation of  credit  unions  and  savings  and  loan 
banks,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  revolving 
funds  per  organization,  etc. 

2.  Solve  as  soon  as  possible  the  problem  of 
the  loans  being  collected  and  enable  the 
rural  area  with  soft,  sufficient  and  timely 
loans. 

3.  Implement  a  program  of  substantial  sub- 
sidies to  the  factors  and  inputs  that  we  use 
in  the  countryside,  so  that  the  high  prices  of 
fertilizers,  fuel  and  agricultural  financing 
will  come  down. 

4.  Provide  sufficient  and  fair  price  guaran- 
tees and  strict  control  over  the  importations 
of  agricultural  products  so  that  our  economy 
does  not  suffer. 
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6.  OUR  POSITION  ON  THE  FREE  TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

We  agree  and.  it  is  also  a  necessity,  that 
our  economy  must  open  to  the  world,  so  that 
international  treaties  must  be  signed. 

But  we  do  not  agree  with  this  Free  Trade 
Agreement  concretely  because  it  is  an  agree- 
ment that  attacks  our  dignity  as  peasants 
and  rural  producers,  as  it  views  us  as  a  "use- 
less" piece  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The 
agreement  considers  us  only  as  a  mere  busi- 
ness. 

Nor  do  we  agree  with  the  agreement  be- 
cause it  is  clear  that  it  is  only  made  for  the 
big  investors.  This  will  cause  the  number  of 
poor  in  our  country  to  increase  and  the  abyss 
between  the  rich  and  richer  and  the  poorer 
and  poorer  will  grow. 

So.  we  reject  this  agreement  because  it 
does  not  include  the  mechanisms  of  an  effi- 
cient social  well-being,  a  real  growth  in  jobs 
that  will  only  be  generated  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  investors,  who  will  seek 
cheap  and  captive  labor.  Nor  will  the  agree- 
ment foster  the  production  of  basic  grains  or 
include  the  development  of  indigenous  peo- 
ples and.  besides,  it  is  risky  for  our  sov- 
ereignty. 

We  reject  this  agreement  because  we  are 
sure  that  a  treaty  that  does  not  look  out  for 
the  social  well-being  of  the  population  or 
therefore  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
Mexicans  will  not  be  able  to  bring  about  a 
more  efficient,  more  competitive  and  open 
economy.  An  agreement  that  does  not  serve 
the  people  carries  the  traces  of  its  own  fail- 
ure. 

We  will  have  to  say  with  sadness  that  we 
reject  this  agreement  because  it  was  made 
behind  the  backs  of  the  working  class,  in 
which  we  include  ourselves,  the  peasants. 

Finally,  we  feel  that  for  Salinas  de  Gortari 
the  approval  of  the  agreement  is  necessary 
for  political  motives.  For  him  and  his  group. 
the  agreement  is  his  favorite  child  and  his 
first-born.  With  the  agreement  approved  the 
Salinas  group  will  be  consolidated  in  power. 
This  is  currently  Salinas"   interest  and  not 
the  interest  of  benefiting  the  [>eople. 
Sincerely. 
Union  for  the  Progress  of  the  Peasants  of 
Bustillos   Lagoon   [UPCALA],   affiliate 
of  FDC.  Anahuac.  Chihuahua.  October 
10.  1993. 


EDUCATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  BARRETT 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 
Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
below  please  find  the  questionnaire  results. 
Overall,  there  was  a  16-percent  response 
rate — 760  total  responses — for  the  question- 
naire: 

1.  Which  category(ies)  best  applies  to  you? 
8%  School  Administrator. 

83%  Teacher. 

2%  School  board  member. 

1%  District  Administrator. 

6%  Other— Counselors.  Social  Workers. 
Speech  Pathologists.  Library  Media.  Phys- 
ical Therapists.  Reading  Technician.  Re- 
searcher. Implementor.  Services  Coordina- 
tor, Student  Services,  Safety  Supervisor, 
Recreation  Specialist.  Support  Staff,  MPS 
Lobbyist.  Psychologist. 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  this  position? 
25%  1-5  years. 
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.Jj'ii  t>-iu  years. 
14%  11-15  years. 
38'/.  16+  years. 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  adopt  national  education  goals? 

80%  Yes. 

20%  No. 

Should  the  amount  of  federal  aid  to  states 
be  dependent  upon  the  schools'  proven  com- 
mitment to  achieving  the  national  goals? 

44%  Yes. 

56%  No. 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  the  primary  focus  of  the 
federal  government  should  be  on  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  or  on  issues  of  edu- 
cational excellence? 

22%    A.    Equality    of   educational    oppor- 
tunity. 
18%  B.  Issues  of  educational  excellence. 
56%  C.  Both. 
4%  D.  Other 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  educational  reform 
should  begin  with  an  mdividual  school  to  be 
used  as  a  model  or  be  Implemented  on  a  sys- 
tem-wide level? 

50%  A.  Individual  school 
50%  B.  System-wide 

6.  If  more  federal  money  is  allocated  to- 
ward education,  how  would  you  like  to  see 
the  money  distributed?  Please  prioritize  the 
following  options  d  meaning  most  important 
and  7  being  least  important) 

A.  Technology  (computers.  VCRs.  etc.)  28% 
of  the  respondents  selected  this  category  as 
their  1st  or  2nd  choices. 

B.  Building  construction/renovation  22%  of 
the  respondents  selected  this  category  as 
their  1st  or  2nd  choices. 

C.  Teacher  and  administrator  development; 
continuing  education  48%  of  the  respondents 
selected  this  category  as  their  1st  or  2nd 
choices. 

D.  Curriculum  materials.  33%  of  the  re- 
spondents selected  this  category  as  their  1st 
or  2nd  choices. 

E.  Bilingual  education  2.5%  of  the  respond- 
ents selected  this  category  as  their  1st  or  2nd 
choices. 

F.  At-risk  education  programs  46%  of  re- 
spondents selected  this  category  as  their  1st 
or  2nd  choices. 

G.  Other  25%  of  the  respondents  selected 
something  other  than  the  six  goals  as  their 
1st  or  2nd  choices. 

7.  Do  you  support  public  school  choice  pro- 
grams? 

50%-Yes. 
50%-No. 

Should  private  schools  be  included  in  the 
choice  programs? 
21%-Yes. 
79%-No. 

8.  Listed  below  are  the  national  education 
goals  contained  in  the  President's  initiative. 
Please  specify  which  goal  you  feel  should  be 
given  the  most  federal  attention  and  funding 
(1)  to  the  least  federal  attention  and  funding 

A.  All  children  ready  to  learn— 33%-lst. 
26%-2nd.  17%-3rd.  ll%-4th.  7%-5th.  6%-6th. 

B.  90%  graduation  rate— 2%-lst.  4%-2nd. 
10%-3rd.  24%-4th.  43%-5th.  17%-6th. 

C.  All  children  competent  in  core  sub- 
jects—14%-l3t.  24%-2nd.  29%-3rd.  24%-4th. 
7%-5th.  2%-6th. 

D.  First  in  the  world  in  math  and  science — 
3%-lst.  3%-2nd.  4%-3rd.  9%-4th.  20%-5th.  61%- 
6th. 

E.  Every  adult  literate  and  able  to  compete 
in  the  work  force— 17% -1st.  19%-2nd.  22%-3rd. 
18%-4th.  16%-5th.  8%-6th. 

F.  Safe,  disciplined,  drug-free  schools — 
34%-lst.  25%-2nd.  16%-3rd.  15%-4th.  6%-5th. 
4%-6th. 

9.  Which,  if  any.  of  the  following  edu- 
cational issues  do  you  believe  should  fall 
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under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment? Check  all  that  apply. 

25%  A.  Reforming  management  and  gov- 
ernance of  education. 

35%  B.  Setting  performance  standards. 

13%  C.  Educational  techniques/strategies 
and  assessments. 

27%  D.  Professional  preparation  and  devel- 
opment. 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  continuing  federal 
aid  should  be  dependent  upon  student 
achievement  outcomes? 

23%  Yes. 

77%  No. 

11  Please  check  that  which  best  describes 
your  willingness  to  undertake,  promote  and 
support  Goals  2000  and  related  programs. 

25%  Strongly  Support. 

43%  Support. 

4%  Oppose. 

4%  Strongly  Oppose. 

24%  Neutral. 

12.  The  federal  government  is  considering 
increasing  the  funding  for  Tech-Prep  and 
other  school-to-work  transition  programs. 
Do  you  support  this  increase? 

92%  Yes. 
8%  No. 

13.  What  can  the  federal  government  do  to 
help  mcrease  the  effectiveness  of  education 
in  America?  Please  list  3  ideas  and  rank 
them. 

See  individual  surveys. 

14  The  premise  behind  Goals  2000  is  that 
by  raising  expectations,  achievement  will 
rise.  Do  you  believe  that  by  developing  more 
challenging  expectations  we  will  see  an  over- 
all increase  in  student  achievement? 

62%  Yes. 

38%  No. 

15.  If  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
make  a  commitment  to  educational  reform, 
do  you  thmk  that  the  United  States  will  suc- 
ceed in  achieving  Goals  2000? 

70%  Yes. 
30%  No. 

16.  Are  graduation  rates  an  appropriate 
way  of  measuring  the  success  or  failure  of  re- 
form? 

32%  Yes. 
68%  No. 

17.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  federal  gov- 
ernment coordinates  the  creation  of  our  na- 
tion's educational  goals,  it  should  also  set 
professional  development  criteria? 

61%  Yes 
39%  No. 

18.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  been  or  will 
be  provided  with  adequate  opportunities, 
time  and  resources  to  learn  how  to  teach 
new  curricula  through  up-to-date  methods 
and  technologies? 

37%  Yes. 
63%  No. 


A  GRATEFUL  NATION  HONORS  THE 
LIFE  OF  LCDR  GERALD  J.  CAR- 
ROLL 


HON.  WAYNE  T.  GILCHREST 

OF  MARYLA.SD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1993 

Mr.  GILCHREST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  commemorate  the  life  of  a  true  American 
hero.  LCDR  Gerald  J.  Carroll  USN  (Ret.)  of 
Leonardtown.  MD,  who  died  on  September  30. 
1993. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Carroll  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  small  and  eternally  brave  brother- 
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hood  ol  naval  aviators.  His  childhood  dream 
was  realized  when  he  was  accepted  into  the 
Navy  flight  school  following  his  graduation 
from  Boston  College.  After  receiving  his  wings, 
he  was  dispatched  to  Vietnam  where  he  flew 
combat  helicopter  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sions. His  )ob,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  m 
the  war,  required  him  to  fly  into  combat  areas 
at  tree  top  level  and  retneve  the  broken  and 
bloodied  bodies  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 
With  little  regard  for  his  personal  safety  and 
sometimes  to  the  consternation  of  his  supehor 
officers,  Gerry  Carroll  never  gave  up  on  a  res- 
cue mission.  Never. 

Thousands  of  soldiers,  mannes  and  downed 
pilots  owe  their  lives  to  heros  like  Gerry  Car- 
roll. I  am  one  of  those  soldiers.  Severely 
wounded  in  the  chest  and  arm  during  a  flre- 
fight  in  Vietnam  in  1967,  my  life  was  saved  by 
the  arrival  of  a  helicopter  that  was  able  to  get 
me  off  that  field  and  to  immediate  medical  as- 
sistance. 

Gerry  Carroll  was  a  veteran  of  198  combat 
missions.  He  served  his  country  under  fire  in 
Vietnam.  Grenada  and  Beirut.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  highly  decorated  naval  aviators  in  the 
post-Vietnam  era,  having  received  the  distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  the  Air  Medal  and  the 
Navy  Commendation  Medal,  the  Combat  Ac- 
tion Medal,  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  the 
Meritonous  Unit  Commendation,  two  Navy  Ex- 
peditionary Medals,  the  Armed  Forces  Expedi- 
tion Medal,  the  Arctic  Service  Ribbon  and  the 
National  Defense  Service  Medal.  He  faithfully 
served  his  country  with  great  courage. 

Following  his  distinguished  naval  career, 
Gerry  became  a  best  selling  novelist.  He  com- 
bined his  great  passion  for  lacrosse  and  his 
genuine  affection  for  young  people  by  serving 
as  the  coach  tor  the  lacrosse  team  of  St. 
Mary's  Ryken  High  School.  His  enthusiasm  for 
life  was  obvious  to  all  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him. 

Gerry  Carroll  always  sought  to  make  his 
landings  equal  to  his  takeoffs.  Somehow  I 
know  that  he  has. 


THE  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 
BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insen  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday. 
October    13,    1993,   into   the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  Defense  Department  Bottom-Up 
Review 
On  September  1.  Defense  Secretary  Les 
Aspin  unveiled  his  Bottom-Up  Review,  a 
comprehensive  study  which  aims  to  define 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  military  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era.  The  plan  encompasses  all  aspects  of 
our  national  defense— from  military  strategy 
to  weapons  acquisition  to  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  fielding  U.S.  troops.  Secretary  Aspin  rec- 
ommends a  smaller  and  less  expensive  mili- 
tary, but  one  that  is  equipped  to  protect  and 
advance  our  interests  in  a  changed  inter- 
national environment. 

For  decades  U.S.  defense  planning  centered 
on  the  Soviet  threat.  We  maintained  mili- 
tary forces  capable  of  fighting  simulta- 
neously a  major  land  war  in  Europe  and  a 
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second  smaller  war  elsewhere.  The  threat  of 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  receded.  The 
sweeping  changes  that  are  taking  place  offer 
the  U.S.  an  opportunity  to  reassess  our  de- 
fense needs.  The  Bottom-Up  Review  seeks  to 
provide  a  blueprint  for  our  post-Cold  War 
military.  In  so  doing,  it  aims  to  answer  the 
following  questions;  What  are  the  new 
threats  we  face?  How  should  the  U.S.  respond 
to  these  threats?  How  many  troops  and  what 
weapons  systems  will  we  need?  How  will  our 
industrial  base  support  this  force? 

THKEATS  and  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  begins  with  an  as- 
sessment of  threats  and  opportunities  that 
America  is  likely  to  face  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era.  While  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer 
exists,  the  world  is  still  a  dangerous  place. 
The  Bottom-Up  Review  outlines  the  major 
threats  to  our  interests.  They  include:  first, 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  second, 
the  threat  of  large-scale  aggression  by  major 
regional  powers,  such  as  the  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwait;  third,  threats  to  democracy  and  re- 
form movements  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere;  and  fourth, 
economic  dangers  to  our  security  if  we  fail 
to  build  a  competitive  and  growing  economy. 

There  are  dangers  in  the  new  era,  but  there 
is  also  the  promise  of  a  safer  and  freer  world. 
The  Bottom-Up  Review  identifies  new  oppor- 
tunities to  build  a  larger  community  of 
democratic  nations,  to  promote  regional  se- 
curity alliances  designed  to  reduce  the  po- 
tential for  regional  aggression,  and  to  imple- 
ment drastic  reductions  in  the  strategic  nu- 
clear arsenals  of  the  U.S.  and  the  former  So- 
viets Union.  Finally,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
will  allow  us  to  advance  our  security  goals 
at  a  lower  cost,  making  available  greater  re- 
sources for  investment  in  other  areas  impor- 
tant to  American  prosperity. 

NEW  MILITARY  STRATEGY 

Given  the  new  threats  and  opportunities 
we  are  likely  to  face,  the  Review  next  defines 
a  U.S.  defense  strategy  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance American  interests.  Secretary  Aspin 
recommends  maintaining  the  capabilities 
necessary  to  win  two  nearly  simultaneous 
major  regional  conflicts — for  example,  an 
Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  a  North  Korean 
invasion  of  South  Korea.  The  Pentagon  ar- 
gues that  it  is  smart  to  prepare  for  a  two-war 
scenario  because  a  "two-war"  force  provides 
a  hedge  against  the  possibility  of  confront- 
ing a  larger-than-expected  threat,  and  be- 
cause it  provides  a  deterrent  against  aggres- 
sors who  might  view  a  U.S.  engagement 
somewhere  in  the  world  as  an  opening  to  at- 
tack an  ally  in  another  region. 

DEFENSE  FORCE 

Lastly,  the  Review  outlines  a  defense  force 
capable  of  carrying  out  this  mission.  Sec- 
retary Aspin  recommends  a  new  force  struc- 
ture that  will  be  smaller,  less  expensive, 
faster  and  more  flexible  than  our  current 
force.  He  would  cut  troop  strength  from  1.7 
million  to  1.4  million.  The  Army  would  be  re- 
duced from  14  active  divisions  to  10;  the  Air 
Force,  from  16  fighter  wings  to  13;  and  the 
Navy,  from  443  ships  to  346.  Guard  and  Re- 
serve forces  would  also  be  trimmed.  To  en- 
hance the  capabilities  of  these  forces.  Sec- 
retary Aspin  would  provide  for  additional 
prepositioned  equipment,  additional  airlift 
and  sealift,  improved  anti-armor  and  preci- 
sion-guided munitions,  and  improved  Army 
National  Guard  combat  brigade  readiness. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  also  proposes  a 
weapons  acquisition  strategy  to  meet  the 
new  security  threats.  Some  "Cold  War"  pro- 
grams,  such   as   the   AFTC   combat   aircraft. 
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would  be  shelved.  Others,  including  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative,  would  be  reconfig- 
ured. SDI  was  originally  developed  to  protect 
this  country  from  a  Soviet  nuclear  missile 
attack.  This  threat  has  receded.  Secretary 
Aspin  has  proposed  instead  to  refocus  the 
program  to  protect  U.S.  and  allied  forces  in 
regional  conflicts.  Likewise,  the  B-2 
'Stealth"  bomber  was  originally  designed  as 
a  strategic  bomber  to  be  used  against  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  will  now  be  used,  in  fewer 
numbers,  to  slip  by  enemy  defenses  in  re- 
gional conflicts  and  deliver  precision-guided 
conventional  weapons.  Secretary  Aspin  also 
proposes  to  continue  to  buy  certain  "Cold 
War"  weapons— like  the  Seawolf  submarine — 
in  order  to  preserve  our  ability  to  manufac- 
ture these  systems  in  a  national  emergency. 

ASSESSMENT 

I  believe  that  the  Bottom-Up  Review  pro- 
vides a  credible  first  step  toward  redefining 
our  national  security  in  a  time  of  dramatic 
change.  Past  defense  plans  had  proposed 
shrinking  our  Cold  War  forces.  This  one  rec- 
ognizes that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  provides 
an  opportunity  to  restructure  our  military 
and  devise  a  defense  policy  that  is  driven  by 
a  new  threat  assessment,  rather  than  budget 
pressures  alone.  The  Review's  conclusion 
that  we  need  a  smaller,  more  mobile,  and 
more  flexible  force  than  our  existing  force  is 
sound.  The  House,  with  my  support,  has  re- 
cently approved  a  defense  bill  that  antici- 
pated many  of  the  recommendations  in  the 
Review  by  providing  additional  funding  for 
airlift  and  sealift:  canceling  the  AF/X  pro- 
gram; changing  the  emphasis  of  the  ballistic 
missile  defense  program;  and  making  needed 
investments  in  our  defense  industrial  base. 

Congress  will  continue  to  examine  the  as- 
sumptions and  conclusions  of  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  in  preparation  for  next  year's  budget 
cycle.  Certain  aspects  of  the  Review  will  be 
vigorously  debated.  Some  have  suggested 
that  the  proposal  to  fight  two  wars  at  the 
same  time  is  unnecessary  in  today's  security 
environment— and  has  the  practical  effect  of 
increasing  the  size  and  cost  of  our  defense 
forces.  Others  say  that  the  new  procurement 
strategy,  while  an  improvement,  is  still  too 
ambitious,  and  suggest  that  programs  like 
the  Seawolf  submarine  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Still  others  have  questioned  the  Re- 
view's conclusion  that  the  U.S.  should  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a  large  contingent  of 
troops  in  Europe  and  Asia.  These  are  all  le- 
gitimate issues  that  should  be  debated  and 
reviewed  carefully  in  the  months  ahead  as 
we  seek  to  maintain  the  finest  fighting  force 
in  a  world  of  constantly  changing  threats. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  Bruce  Thiesen,  newly  elected  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Legion,  ap- 
peared before  a  joint  hearing  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  to 
present  the  legislative  pnorities  and  concerns 
of  this  vital  and  very  active  service  organiza- 
tion, in  particular,  its  views  on  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  health  care 
reform. 

The  American  Legion,  marking  its  75th  anni- 
versary this  year,  is  the  Nation's  largest  veter- 
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ans  group  and,  I  might  add,  one  ot  its  most 
highly  regarded. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
Commander  Thiesen's  eloquent  statement, 
preceded  by  an  introduction  from  CaJifomia 
Senator  Dianne  Feinstein: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Dianne  Feinstein 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  introduce  to  this  distinguished 
joint  committee  Mr.  Bruce  Thiesen,  the  new 
National  Commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. Of  course  he  hails  from  California,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  here. 

Mr.  Thiesen  is  an  Army  veteran  era  person, 
is  a  native  Californian  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion  since  1966. 
Though  a  great  farmer  by  trade.  Mr.  Thiesen 
has  devoted  much  time  to  the  American  Le- 
gion and  veterans  issues,  serving  as  Califor- 
nia Department  Commander  and  the  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion, the  Disaster  and  Emergency  Fund  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Vietnam  Memorial  Dedica- 
tion Committee,  among  many  others. 

He  was  elected  National  Commander  ear- 
lier this  month  during  the  closing  session  of 
the  75th  annual  national  convention. 

As  you  know,  the  American  Legion  is  the 
largest  veterans  organization  in  the  United 
States,  with  3.1  million  members  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  National  Commander  has 
the  task  of  representing  these  3.1  million 
veterans. 

Mr.  Thiesen  is  here  today  to  present  the 
American  Legion's  recommendations  and 
concerns  on  veterans  issues.  He  will  address 
the  problem  of  America's  veterans  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  a3s  they  seek  quality  and  afford- 
able health  care,  education,  training,  and 
counseling  assistance.  I  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter person  to  speak  for  the  veterans  of  the 
American  Legion  than  its  new  National 
Commander  who  just  happens  to  hail  from 
the  largest  state  in  this  union. 

Statement  of  Bruce  Thiesen.  National 
Co.mmander.  The  American  Legion.  Be- 
fore A  Joint  Hearing  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committees. 
September  21.  1993 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  the  chance 
to  come  before  you  today  to  discuss  some  of 
the  concerns  of  The  American  Legion. 

American  Legion  Commanders  have  been 
making  similar  presentations  for  years.  We 
ask  for  this  chance  at  this  time  of  year,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  if  our  concerns  are 
going  to  make  a  difference,  we  should  let  you 
know  as  the  next  fiscal  year's  budget  is 
being  prepared,  rather  than  after  we  see 
what  has  developed. 

Rarely  are  we  in  town  at  times  of  potential 
change,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  here  this  week 
to  talk  to  you  about  our  thoughts  on  how 
change  will  affect  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served  this  Nation. 

The  American  Legion  is  celebrating  its 
75th  anniversary  this  year. 

In  those  years  of  service  to  veterans  and  to 
our  communities,  we  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  change  in  the  way  this  country  sees  its 
veterans,  and  their  role  in  our  society.  Since 
1919,  we  have  done  our  level  best  to  present 
in  clear  and  unemotional  terms  of  our  views 
on  a  range  of  issues,  and  this  is  my  goal  here 
today. 

I  know  that  you  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  Legion's  official  statement.  It's  long  and 
detailed,  and  reflects  our  best  attempts  to 
boil  down  complicated  issues  into  our  honest 
views  about  how  things  can  change  and  be 
improved. 


In  the  days  since  this  statement  was  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  you.  we  have  discov- 
ered that  this  testimony  immediately  pre- 
cedes your  receipt  of  the  President's  Health 
Security  Act. 

So.  if  I  may.  Id  like  to  share  with  you  The 
American  Legion's  views  about  national 
health  care  and  how  it  should  affect  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  to  the  nation's  veter- 
ans. 

First.  I  want  to  remind  you  that  this  is  not 
a  new  issue  to  the  Legion.  For  the  past  2  and 
one  half  years,  our  staff  and  volunteers  have 
been  meeting  on  this  issue.  Our  Veterans 
Planning  and  Coordinating  Committee  met 
In  1991  to  begin  shaping  our  view  of  how  the 
VA  could  deliver  health  care  to  veterans 
more  efficiently. 

In  May  of  1992.  our  National  Executive 
Committee  approved  the  Veterans  Planning 
and  Coordinating  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions, and  late  last  year  we  published  what 
we  have  come  to  call  our  Gold  Book. 

Elacb  of  you  have  been  sent  copies  in  the 
past,  and  we  have  testified  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  on  its  recommendations. 

A  number  of  people — and  some  of  our  mem- 
bers—have asked  us  why  we  would  discuss 
changing  the  way  VA  operates.  Well,  that's 
what  we  do  on  a  number  of  issues.  We  con- 
sistently monitor  the  VA's  progress  and 
problems,  and  we  bring  to  the  VA's  attention 
areas  we  think  can  be  improved. 

But.  on  this  particular  issue  we  were  con- 
cerned, because  people  with  no  knowledge 
about  VA  or  about  veterans  were  talking 
about  radical  change  for  the  sake  of  change. 
The  ideas  proposed  in  the  past  would  have 
killed  the  VA  health  care  system,  and  we 
could  not  let  that  happen. 

Past  attempts  to  create  a  national  health 
care  system  overlooked  the  only  national 
health  care  delivery  system  this  nation  has— 
that  one  operated  by  the  VA.  No  national 
planner  we  talked  to  ever  tried  to  learn  from 
the  progress  and  the  problems  the  VA  has 
faced  for  more  than  50  years. 

We  did  our  best  to  enlighten  these  people, 
but  we  faced  a  stern  determination  to  ignore 
the  VA  and  to  try  to  reinvent  the  wheel. 

But.  things  seem  to  be  different,  now. 

Candidate  Clinton  promised  the  American 
Legion  that  veterans  would  not  suffer  from  a 
national  health  plan.  But,  what  was  most 
important,  he  said  that  veterans  would  be 
partners  in  any  plan  that  was  developed. 

He  kept  that  promise,  against  what  I  am 
sure  were  strong  recommendations  that  he 
simply  fold  VA  health  care  into  a  Canada 
style  health  care  plan  that  would  put  dis- 
abled veterans  in  line  with  every  other 
American. 

We  are  aware  that  we  do  not  know  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan,  but  we  are  extremely  en- 
couraged by  what  we  have  seen  so  far. 

In  fact,  the  provisions  for  veterans,  as  they 
have  been  described  to  us  by  Mrs.  Clinton,  at 
her  invitation  in  meetings  held  in  April  with 
our  Past  National  Commander  Roger  Mun- 
son.  and  just  last  Saturday  with  some  of  our 
staff,  seem  as  if  they  were — by  and  large — 
the  products  of  the  Veterans  Planning  and 
Coordinating  Committee. 

Please  don't  think  for  a  moment  that  The 
American  Legion  will  consent  to  buying  a 
pig  in  a  poke.  We  want  to  see  the  details,  and 
we  are  sure  we  will  not  agree  with  some  of 
them,  but  I  want  to  assure  these  Commit- 
tees, Mrs.  Clinton  and  the  task  force  that 
the  American  Legion  will  work  with  all  of 
you  to  iron  out  potential  differences. 

A  most  critical  element  is  the  provision  to 
permit  Medicare  and  other  third  party  fund- 
ing as  revenue  sources  for  the  VA. 
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It's  critical  to  the  VA's  success,  because 
we  know  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  try  to  pro- 
vide health  care  without  funds  to  pay  for  it- 
just  as  it  has  been  ridiculous  for  the  VA  to 
collect  nearly  one  billion  dollars  in  third 
party  payments  over  the  past  few  years,  just 
to  give  the  money  to  the  Treasury. 

We  know  that  the  VA  cannot  survive  by 
standing  still.  We  see  this  time  as  an  ex- 
traordinary opportunity  for  the  VA  to  thrive 
and  to  flourish.  We  have  the  obligation  to  do 
what  ever  we  can  to  help. 

To  put  into  perspective  just  what  we  see  as 
a  growing  problem  that  the  country  will  not 
be  able  to  spend  itself  out  of.  my  submitted 
testimony  tells  you  that  we  are  recommend- 
ing 18  point  5  billion  dollars  for  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  for  Fiscal  Year  1995. 

This  includes  an  amount  that  will  make  up 
for  the  current  one  point  five  billion  dollar 
shortfall  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  add 
enough  for  the  VA  to  actually  get  on  with  its 
mission  of  delivering  health  care.  This 
amount  will  help  the  VA  move  forward,  rath- 
er than  simply  keep  pace,  as  it  has  been 
forced  to  do  for  more  than  ten  years. 

Remember,  this  appropriation  is  for  the 
core  group  of  veterans  now  entitled  to  VA 
care.  It  does  not  allow  for  further  expansion 
of  the  patient  population. 
^•^FQslhermore.  we  urge  you  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress' commitment  to  a  strong  research  pro- 
gram at  the  VA.  Saving  money  on  research 
is  short  sighted  and  dangerous,  and  can 
threaten  years  of  progress  that  has  been 
made  thanks  to  the  dedicated  researchers 
working  on  grants  from  the  VA. 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  over  the 
past  few  years  discussing  health  care. 

The  time  1  spent  today  illustrates  just  how 
important  this  area  is.  but  while  we  were  fo- 
cusing on  health  care,  another  problem  got 
much,  much  worse. 

Veterans  and  their  families  depend  on  the 
VA  to  deliver  benefits  that  have  been  earned. 
Right  now.  it  can  take  8  to  12  months— or 
even  longer— to  receive  a  disability  rating. 

If  that  decision  must  be  appealed,  it  might 
take  another  year  to  resolve.  While  that 
time  is  passing,  veterans  and  their  families 
are  forced  to  wait  in  a  kind  of  limbo  until 
their  cases  are  resolved. 

We  cannot  settle  for  a  system  which  has 
more  than  half  a  million  cases  backlogged. 
There  is  no  defense  for  that. 

If  it  takes  a  veteran  nine  months  to  a  year 
to  get  his  or  her  first  disability  check — even 
a  retroactive  one — that  means  for  that  pe- 
riod of  time  the  veteran  might  be  out  of 
work,  and  unable  to  support  a  family. 

There  may  not  be  health  insurance  for  the 
disability  while  the  claim  is  pending,  and  an 
entire  family  may  be  forced  to  suffer,  not  be- 
cause a  claim  is  in  doubt,  but  because  it  is 
stuck  \n  the  system. 

Clearly.  Veterans  Benefits  Administration 
needs  more  people  and  technology  to  deal 
with  this  backlog.  The  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals needs  more  personnel,  and  the  ability 
to  streamline  its  operation  for  more  produc- 
tion. 

We  will  work  with  you  to  make  the 
changes  necessary,  so  veterans  and  families 
do  not  have  to  wait  forever  for  an  earned 
benefit. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  The  American 
Legion  is  still  committed  to  finding  some 
help  for  Persian  Gulf  War  veterans  who  are 
still  seeking  answers  to  their  health  prob- 
lems. . 

Just  as  we  did  for  Agent  Orange  victims. 
we  are  calling  for  a  complete  scientific  study 
into  the  causes  and  the  extent  of  these  very 
real  physical  problems. 
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We  realize  that  this  nation's  obligations  to 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  do  not  stop 
when  they  leave  the  service.  That  is  why  this 
organization  sponsored  the  first  GI  Bill,  and 
that  is  why  we  will  continue  to  press  for  an 
improved  GI  Bill  for  today's  wartime  veter- 
ans. Those  of  us  who  ace  putting  children 
through  college  know  it  cannot  be  done  for 
$400  per  month,  and  those  of  us  who  served 
know  that  the  men  and  women  who  serve 
this  country  shouldn't  have  to  pay  for  a  ben- 
efit that  they  have  coming  to  them. 

As  more  and  more  people  leave  the  mili- 
tary, there  will  be  a  more  critical  need  to 
make  certain  that  their  re-entry  into  society 
is  eased  as  much  as  possible.  Education  is  an 
excellent  way  to  ensure  that  readjustment. 

And.  as  you  will  see  in  my  submitted  state- 
ment, we  are  calling  for  more  efficiency  in 
the  major  construction  process  and  for  the 
National  Cemetery  System. 

We  urge  the  VA  and  these  committees  to 
do  what  is  necessary  to  bring  more  facilities 
on  line  quicker,  and  to  fund  to  the  appro- 
priate levels  to  ensure  that  veterans  and 
their  families  are  treated  with  dignity  from 
the  time  they  leave  the  service  to  the  time 
they  are  buried. 

You  might  not  be  accu§c6rhed  to  seeing 
The  American  Legion  as  an  instrument  of 
change.  Believe  me.  we  are  just  as  nervous 
about  change  as  anybody  else  in  this  coun- 
try, but  we  are  also  realists  who  understand 
that  the  old  systems  are  rusty  and  need  some 
fine-tuning.  We  understand  the  risks,  and  we 
are  willing  to  work  with  you  and  take  the 
actions  that  will  best  serve  veterans  in  the 
long  run. 

Thank  you  again,  members  of  these  com- 
mittees, for  the  chance  to  come  before  you 
today.  I  want  to  remind  you  of  the  reception 
I  am  hosting  at  5:30  p.m.  in  Room  B-338  of 
the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  you  there. 

I'll  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions  at 
this  lime. 
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supporter  for  me  and  members  ol  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  wish  her  success  and  happiness  as  she 
embarks  on  this  new  and  challenging  career. 


MOST-FAVORED-NATION  STATUS 
FOR  ROMANIA 
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Mr.  Cl^Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  the  (ine  work  of  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  staff  mem- 
ber, Patricia  Kimberly  Mansfield,  who  will  be 
leaving  the  committee  this  month  to  return  to 
her  home  in  McKeesport,  PA,  where  she  will 
assume  major  resfxjnsibilities  for  the  operation 
of  the  family  business,  the  McKeesport  Daily 
News. 

I  especially  want  to  cite  Patti,  as  she  Is 
known  to  her  colleagues,  for  the  unstinting 
work  pertormed  while  assisting  me  m  securing 
passage  of  the  family  medical  leave  bill,  the 
first  legislation  signed  into  law  by  President 
Clinton.  This  was  a  cause  to  which  she  was 
devoted.  Her  service  was  invaluable. 

While  a  student  at  Penn  State,  Ms.  Mans- 
field did  an  internship  for  Congressman  Jo- 
seph Gaydos  with  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  She  was  named  executive  assist- 
ant for  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee when  I  assumed  the  chairmanship  at 
the  start  of  the  1 02d  Congress. 

We  will  miss  Patti  Mansfield's  warm  and 
generous  manner.  She  has  been  a  friend  and 


HON.  CHRLSTOPHFR  H,  SMITH 

III-    Nh.W    Jt,K.-~hl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  t 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for  action 
taken  by  this  House  to  approve  the  United 
States-Romania  Trade  Agreement.  The  trade 
agreement  which  was  signed  in  Bucharest  m 
Apnl  1992,  grants  MFN  status  to  Romania  and 
institutes  important  safeguards  for  businesses 
operating  in  Romania,  such  as  intellectual 
property  rights,  and  protections  for  financial 
transactions  and  settlement  of  commercial  dis- 
putes in  Romania.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
when  the  House  considered  the  agreement  1 
year  ago,  MFN  for  Romania  was  rejected  re- 
soundingly by  the  House. 

It  IS  important  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
agreement  restores  MFN  for  only  1  year,  and 
would  require  an  annual  review  of  progress  in 
Romania,  with  respect  to  the  protection  of 
human  rights  and  further  progress  in  demo- 
cratic institution  building.  The  1  year  review  is 
critical  at  this  point  since  many  human  rights 
concerns  remain  unresolved. 

Having  completed  the  long-awaited  local 
and  national  elections  last  year.  Romania's 
transition  from  the  dictatorial  Ceausescu  re- 
gime to  a  fledgling  democracy  has  been  fet- 
tered by  the  Government's  reluctance  to  make 
some  needed  reforms.  For  instance,  Roma- 
man  civil  society  suffers  because  of  the  lack  of 
civilian  control  of  the  Romanian  Intelligence 
Service  [SRI],  the  reluctance  to  grant  full  and 
free  access  to  the  electronic  media— particu- 
larly independent  television — and  radio  sta- 
tions, the  lack  of  willingness  to  provide  needed 
protections  and  support  to  ethnic  minorities, 
and  the  Parliament's  lack  of  accountability  to 
the  voters. 

The  grim  abuses  of  the  former  Securitate 
remain  a  dark  cloud  within  Romanian  society. 
I  believe  that  cloud  will  continue  to  haunt  the 
Romanians,  until  thorough  investigations  are 
conducted  and  there  is  a  commitment  to  purge 
the  reconstituted  Romanian  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice of  those  officers  linked  to  the  old  appara- 
tus and  its  abuses.  From  all  reports,  the  Ro- 
manian Government's  investigations  of  past 
abuses  have  been  inadequate.  Former  mem- 
bers of  the  Secuntate  continue  to  be  m  control 
of  the  SRI,  not  the  least  of  whom  is  director 
of  the  reconfigured  agency.  In  spite  of  the  re- 
form law  passed  by  the  Parliament  and  effec- 
tive for  almost  20  months,  there  is  little  civilian 
control  of  the  SRI. 

By  the  end  of  1992.  the  newly  established 
National  Audiovisual  Council  was  issuing 
broadcast  licenses  for  private  television  and 
radio  stations.  I  was  disturbed  to  receive  re- 
ports that  certain  stations  which  had  broadcast 
stones  in  opposition  to  the  government's  line 
were  denied  the  license.  Within  months, 
broadcast  programs  committed  to  ethnic  mi- 
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norities  were  taken  off  the  only  national  tele- 
vision station,  Romanian  State  Television 
[TVR],  and  relegated  to  local  stations  or  chan- 
nel 2  which  reaches  only  30  percent  of  the 
population.  These  trends  are  sobenng,  consid- 
enng  that  the  council  has  a  monopoly  on  the 
distribution  of  licenses  and  broadcasting  fre- 
quencies. 

As  with  any  administration,  one  can  meas- 
ure the  prionties  of  the  government  or  its  toler- 
ances by  whom  it  appoints  to  certain  posi- 
tions. Many  people  in  Romania  were  not 
pleased  that  President  lliescu  appointed  Paul 
Everac  as  director  to  the  TVR.  Mr.  Everac  re- 
cently published  a  book  which  gives  clear  evi- 
dence of  his  anti-Semitic  and  anti-gypsy  be- 
liefs, and  raises  serious  questions  about  his 
ability  to  make  fair  and  objective  use  of  TVR. 
With  the  hope  of  cleanng  its  bad  name  re- 
garding ethnic  minorities,  and  seeking  to  melt 
the  tension  which  has  grown  among  the  var- 
ious groups,  the  Romanian  Government  did 
recently  create  the  National  Minority  Consult- 
ative Council  in  Apnl  1993.  The  effectiveness 
of  that  council  will  become  evident  if  and  when 
representatives  of  the  minorities— Hunganans 
and  Gypsies  in  particular — witness  positive 
change  in  policy  and  attitude  by  the  leadership 
of  the  Government  of  Romania.  Some  of  the 
most  egregious  and  offensive  statements  are 
held  at  a  slight  distance,  especially  those  re- 
lating to  the  Romanian  population,  but  govern- 
ment leaders  are  slow  or  simply  refuse  to  con- 
demn the  inflammatory  rhetonc.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  council  can  play  a  positive  role  In 
brokering  solutions  to  longstanding  ethnic  con- 
flicts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  additional  reforms  which  are 
so  desperately  needed  must  clear  the  Roma- 
man  Parliament,  and  yet,  the  Parliament 
needs  its  own  package  of  reforms,  Unfortu- 
nately, President  lliescu's  base  of  power  in  the 
Parliament  is  a  combination  of  former  com- 
munists and  extreme  nationalists,  and  I  recog- 
nize that  construction  of  a  truly  democratic 
legislative  system  takes  years  of  political  will 
and  financial  investment.  Having  spoken  with 
staff  and  members  of  the  Romanian  par- 
liament about  the  inadequacies  of  that  institu- 
tion, I  trust  thrt  an  appropnate  and  effective 
program  can  be  designed  by  the  Special  Task 
Force  on  the  Development  of  Parliamentary 
Institutions  m  East  Europe.  Such  a  program 
could  help  nurture  a  well-informed  and  profes- 
sional Parliamentary  structure. 

I  am  aware  of  a  number  of  outstanding  indi- 
viduals in  the  Parliament  who  are  seeking 
truth  and  openness  in  that  body,  as  well  as 
improvement  in  the  accountability  to  the  Par- 
liament to  the  Romanian  people.  In  addition, 
the  Parliament  should  seriously  consider  a 
change  in  its  voting  policy  so  that  each  Mem- 
ber ol  Parliament's  votes  are  recorded  and 
made  available  for  review  by  the  electorate. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
Chamber  of  Deputies  Member  Peter 
Dugulescu,  a  member  of  the  opposition  politi- 
cal party,  Democratic  Convention.  I  had  first 
met  Mr.  Dugulescu  in  1985,  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  Ceausescu  regime,  and  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  reacquamted.  Mr.  Dugulescu 
assured  me  of  his  political  party's  continued 
support  and  the  Romanian  people's  need  for 
the  renewal  of  MFN.  The  Romanian  Demo- 
cratic   Convention,     along    with     Romania's 
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friends  here  in  the  United  States  ana  in  the 
House,  support  this  1  year  extension  of  MFN, 
with  the  hope  that  by  next  year  pro-democratic 
institutional  changes  will  have  been  made  in 
Romania. 

Having  been  in  the  lead  on  the  charge 
against  MFN  during  the  Ceausescu  regime,  I 
am  encouraged  that  the  country  is  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  For  the  sake  of  Romanian 
people,  I  strongly  urge  the  Government  of  Ro- 
mania to  tackle  the  remaining  human  rights 
problems  so  that  renewal  of  Romania's  MFN 
will  someday  become  pro  forma. 


SUPPORT  U.N.  MEMBERSHIP  FOR 
TAIWAN 


HON.  WJ.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OF  L0UIS1.\.N.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1993 
Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  its 
400  years  of  history,  Taiwan  has  undergone 
constant  change;  enduring  the  brunt  of  col- 
onization by  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the 
Spanish,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists. The  only  constant  during  that  time 
was  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Taiwan  have 
had  no  say  in  determining  the  political  future 
of  their  own  country. 

In  recent  years  though,  Taiwan  has  begun 
to  make  exceptional  progress  toward  estab- 
lishing democracy  and  securing  political  free- 
doms for  its  people.  In  the  economic  field,  Tai- 
wan today  ranks  13th  in  world  trade  and  25th 
in  per  capita  income.  Taiwan  is  the  United 
States'  sixth  largest  trading  partner  and  is  the  t 
largest  holder  of  foreign  reserves  worldwide 
with  over  USS88  billion  total. 

Yet  despite  this  economic  and  political 
progress  and  despite  the  people  of  Taiwan's 
strong  desire  to  be  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent country  free  from  Cn\^a,  Taiwan  is 
not  a  member  of  the  United  NatiSo^^The  rea- 
son for  this  anomaly  is  that  both  the  National- 
ists in  Taipei  and  the  Communists  in  Beijing 
claim  that  they  are  the  sole,  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  Taiwan,  China,  Tibet,  and  Mongo- 
lia. And  therefore,  most  governments  around 
the  world  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
China  and  not  with  Taiwan.  China  has  a  seat 
in  the  United  Nations  and  Taiwan  has  not.  But 
it  should  be  understood  that,  since  the  Com- 
munists in  Beijing  came  to  power  in  1949  on 
the  mainland,  they  have  never— not  for  a  sin- 
gle day— exercised  any  control  over  Taiwan. 
Taiwan  is  an  independent  country  and  de- 
serves its  own  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  1971,  the  United  Nations  replaced  the 
government  in  Taipei  with  the  government  in 
Beijing.  This  was  done  in  order  to  "strengthen 
the  authonty  and  prestige  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." But  with  Taiwan's  ever  increasing  eco- 
nomic and  political  importance,  the  same  ar- 
gument which  was  used  for  China  over  20 
years  ago  applies  to  Taiwan's  bids  to  enter 
the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  currently  compnses  184 
members.  However,  the  international  commu- 
nity still  has  no  formal  access  to  hear  the  con- 
cerns of  over  21  million  of  its  fellow  peace-lov- 
ing brothers  and  sisters.  In  order  for  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  genuinely  represent  the  entire 
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world  community,  Taiwan  must  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  Nations  as  a  new  memtjer, 
under  the  name  "Taiwan"  and  as  an  inde- 
pendent country.  Only  by  allowing  Taiwan  en- 
trance into  the  United  Nations  can  we  ensure 
that  no  other  nation  ever  again  encroach  on 
Taiwan's  nght  to  sovereignty. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  TOMMY 
PITCHLYNN  HARRIS 

HON.  MCHAa  J.  KOPETSKl 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  hse  today  in  recognition  of  a 
very  special  resident  ol  my  district.  Chief 
Tommy  Pitchlynn  Hams  will  celebrate  his 
tooth  birthday  on  October  16,  1993,  and  I 
wish  to  p>ay  special  tnbute  to  his  lifetime  of 
public  service  and  achievement. 

Tommy  Hams  was  bom  OctotJer  16,  1893. 
and  is  a  proud  and  devoted  memtaer  of  the 
Choctaw  Indian  Nation.  He  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Chief  Peter  Pitchlynn,  a  leader 
who  pioneered  the  Choctaw  settlement  of 
Oklahoma.  Tommy  is  very  proud  of  his  hent- 
age  and  is  affectionately  called  Chief  Tommy 
by  his  many  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Chief  Tommy  grew  up  in  Oklahoma  where 
he  worked  as  a  cowboy,  teamster,  ranchhand, 
and  land  holder.  He  left  tor  World  War  I  in 
1917  and  served  for  1  year  in  a  machinegun 
company.  In  October  1926,  Chief  Tommy 
moved  his  family  to  Albany,  OR,  where  he 
lived  for  many  years  with  his  wife,  three  sons, 
arid  one  daughter.  In  August  of  1949,  the  Har- 
ns  family  moved  to  Salem,  OR,  and  lived  in  a 
house  that  Tommy  constructed  using  bricks 
from  eight  WorW  War  II  Army  barrack  chim- 
neys. 

Today,  Chief  Tommy  lives  at  the  Hidden 
Lake  Retirement  Residence  m  Salem,  OR.  He 
is  active  among  the  seniors  and  particip>ates  in 
the  Hidden  Lake  Razzle  Dazzle  Band.  He  is 
known  among  his  fnends  for  being  a  true  gen- 
tleman and  possessing  a  fantastic  sense  of 
humor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  salute  Chief 
Tommy  on  his  100th  birthday  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  his  hentage.  his  family,  and  our  coun- 
try. 1  am  honored  to  represent  this  fme  mem- 
ber of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  Salem 
community. 


RIOT  AND  PROTEST  AT  HAMILTON 
SQUARE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFOR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  13.  1993 
Mr.  DORNAN    Mr   Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  re- 
cent incident  that  took  place  at  the  Hamilton 
Square  Baptist  Church  in  San  Francisco.  CA. 
It  involves  blasphemous  noting  by  gay  and 
lesbian  activists  on  sacred  church  grourKJs. 
The  artk^le  folk}ws: 

Official  statement  by  Dr.  David  C  Innes 
The  following  events  took  place  on  Sunday 
evening.     Septemtier     19.     1993.     revolving 
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around  the  regularly  scheduled  6:00  PM  Sun- 
day Evening  Worship  Service  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Square  Baptist  Church.  1212  Geary  St.. 
San  Francisco.  California.  Reverend  Lou 
Sheldon,  of  the  Traditional  Values  Coalition, 
was  invited  by  the  church  to  be  the  guest 
speaker. 

Only  the  church's  membership  and  regular 
attenders  were  notified  of  the  service, 
through  the  church's  own  Sunday  bulletin. 
No  public  notice  or  invitation  was  made  in 
addition  to  this.  However,  in  the  September 
16.  1993  edition  of  the  Bay  Area  Reporter,  the 
meeting  was  announced  in  a  front  page  arti- 
cle using  intemperate,  inflammatory  lan- 
guage. A  three-by-five  ad  on  page  five  of  the 
September  15.  1993  edition  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Sentinel  announced  a  protest  of  the 
Sunday  night  service.  The  church  has  no 
knowledge  of  how.  or  from  whom  they  ob- 
tained the  information. 

The  church  received  telephone  calls  during 
the  week  prior  to  the  meeting,  demanding 
that  our  guest  speaker  should  not  come.  Two 
people  came  to  the  church  during  that  week 
asking  to  see  the  pastor  and.  speaking  to  the 
caretaker,  notified  him  that  we  could  not 
have  Rev.  Sheldon  as  a  guest  speaker  in  our 
church,  and  that  they  intended  to  stop  him. 

The  church's  pastor.  Dr.  David  C.  Innes. 
made  at  least  four  calls  to  the  Northern  (Po- 
lice) Station  prior  to  the  meeting,  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  afternoon  regarding  the 
demonstration,  expressing  his  concern  for 
potential  problems.  He  called  the  Northern 
Station  immediately  before  the  service,  and 
requested  more  backup  police  l)ecause  he  felt 
the  situation  was  not  under  control.  He  was 
informed  that  no  backup  would  be  sent  un- 
less requested  by  police  that  were  present 
and  further,  that  they  had  not  requested  it. 
Dr.  Innes  was  told,  "'you  must  understand. 
This  is  San  Francisco." 

Homosexual  and  lesbian  demonstrators 
began  gathering  around  the  church  property 
as  early  as  5:00  PM  The  police  were  imme- 
diately notified  by  telephone  of  their  pres- 
ence. As  people  entered  the  building,  dem- 
onstrators handed  out  flyers  purporting  to 
be  published  by  the  church.  These  were  also 
placed  upon  automobile  windshields  in  the 
immediate  area.  By  6:00  PM  a  riot  was  under 
way.  The  rioters  assumed  complete  control 
of  the  exterior  property  and  grounds  of  the 
church.  In  spite  of  several  requests  to  have 
them  removed  the  officer  in  charge  insisted 
that  everything  was  under  control  and  that 
police  procedures  and  regulations  would  not 
allow  him  to  do  so. 

At  alwut  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
service,  an  usher,  stationed  himself  in  the 
courtyard  to  assist  memt>ers  in  gaining 
entry  to  the  building.  The  usher  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  church  property  and  noti- 
fied an  officer  who  turned  away  and  ignored 
him.  The  rioters  recognized  him  as  a  church 
member,  surrounded  him  and  completely  de- 
nied him  any  freedom  of  movement. 

Pastor  Charles  &  Donna  Mcllhenny  were 
refused  entry  by  the  rioters,  and  told  they 
could  not  enter  the  building.  The  doors  were 
completely  blocked  by  the  rioters.  Pastor 
Mcllhenny  held  on  to  Donna  as  they  began  to 
make  their  way  through  the  mob  who  were 
shouting  and  screaming  in  their  ears,  "You 
will  not  enter  this  church."  The  rioters  as- 
saulted them,  pushing  and  shoving  them, 
seeking  to  keep  them  from  the  front  door. 
One  of  them  grabbed  Donna's  body,  lifting 
her  off  the  ground,  and  another  put  his  arms 
completely  around  her.  and  attempted  to 
pull  her  back  away  from  the  entry.  She 
stretched  her  arms  out  for  help  from  a  near- 
by police  officer  who  offered  no  assistance. 
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Her  son.  seeing  she  was  in  trouble,  pleaded 
with  the  officers  to  assist  her.  The  officers 
ap[>eared  so  overwhelmed  by  the  rioters  that 
they  were  unable  to  take  control  of  the  situ- 
ation. Both  of  her  hands  were  scratched  (the 
skin  was  broken). 

Finally,  the  church's  caretaker  grabbed 
her  outstretched  arms  and  pulled  her 
through  to  the  door,  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
rioters.  As  they  made  their  way  past  the 
three  police  officers  at  the  door,  they  were 
pelted  by  rocks,  which  also  struck  the  win- 
dow panes  of  the  entry  doors.  Several  mem- 
bers from  Pastor  Mcllhenny's  church  also 
were  accosted  and  had  to  flee  to  a  side  en- 
trance. There  they  also  found  the  entry 
blocked  and  had  to  remain  outside  until  the 
riot  police  arrived  and  let  them  in  the  build- 
ing. Pastor  Mcllhenny's  son.  Ryan  and  his 
friend  were  not  able  to  enter  the  building. 

The  rioters  removed  the  Christian  fltig 
from  the  flagpole,  and  attached  the  gay  flag 
under  the  U.S.  flag.  The  church's  caretaker 
removed  both  flags,  but  a  rioter  grabbed  the 
gay  flag  and  it  was  again  run  up  the  flag  pole 
and  the  rope  knotted  out  of  reach.  When  the 
caretaker,  again  attempted  to  remove  the 
gay  flag,  he  was  assaulted  and  hit  with  eggs. 
Being  pushed  back  he  was  unable  to  reach 
the  flag  pole,  and  returned  to  the  entry  of 
the  church.  Much  of  the  newly  planted  land- 
scaping around  the  flag  pole  was  damaged. 

One  cement  bench  was  pushed  over  into 
the  fountain  by  rioters.  When  police  were  no- 
tified of  this  they  refused  to  respond.  A  sec- 
ond bench  was  dismantled  and  the  seat 
thrown  over  into  a  light  well  and  destroyed 
by  rioters.  The  rioters  guilty  of  this  vandal- 
ism described  this  wanton  destruction  of 
church  property  as  "interior  decorating." 
Paper  messages  were  stuck  to  the  handrails, 
walls  and  windows  of  the  building. 

A  single  parent,  who  is  a  church  member, 
and  her  six  year  old  daughter  were  told  they 
could  not  enter  the  building. 

A  rioter  grabbed  her  daughter's  arm  as  she 
was  clinging  to  her  mother,  and  began  inter- 
rogating her.  The  mother  and  daughter  fi- 
nally entered  the  building  by  passing 
through  the  rioters.  The  child  was  crying 
and  terrified.  The  mother  had  also  brought 
an  elderly  friend  who  was  refused  entry  by 
the  rioter.  Twenty  minutes  passed  before  she 
was  able  to  get  her  friend  into  the  service. 
Along  with  these,  many  others  of  the  elderly 
and  children  were  terrorized. 

To  our  knowledge,  riot  police  were  never 
called  in  by  the  officers  present.  They  came 
only  because  the  guest  speaker  left  the  wor- 
ship service  and  called  911.  The  rioters  were 
then  removed  from  the  courtyard  area  of  the 
church  property  by  the  riot  police.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  emergency  exit  doors 
on  the  west  side  of  the  auditorium  where 
they  pounded  and  kicked  the  doors  seeking 
to  break  them  down.  This  so  disturbed  the 
service  in  process  that  the  service  had  to  be 
temporarily  discontinued.  The  officers 
present  were  immediately  notified.  The 
pounding  was  so  loud,  that  an  elderly  blind 
woman  was  terrified,  thinking  that  the 
sound  was  gunshots.  She  began  crying,  feel- 
ing helpless  and  threatened,  and  was  com- 
forted by  nearby  members.  Due  to  the  force- 
ful nature  of  the  rioter's  attempt  to  break 
down  the  door,  one  of  the  exit  doors  was 
damaged  in  a  major  way.  the  door  jam  being 
broken. 

Rioters  continued  their  demonstration, 
standing  on  church  property  with  their  meg- 
aphone. The  rioters  then  laid  down  in  the 
intersection  of  Geary  and  Franklin,  blocking 
all  traffic.  The  rioters  passed  out  the  fraudu- 
lent flyers  to  waiting  vehicles  and  pounded 
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on  the  vehicles  of  those  attempting  to  cross 
the  intersection.  The  police  took  no  action 
to  remove  them  fof  approximately  ten  min- 
utes. A  woman  demonstrator  exposed  her 
breasts  to  church  members  present  in  the 
area. 

One  woman,  a  regular  attender  at  our  serv- 
ices, and  her  husband  were  hindered  from  en- 
tering the  building  by  the  rioters  who  had 
been  moved  to  the  sidewalk.  When  she  en- 
tered the  building  she  was  so  terrified  that 
one  of  our  other  ladies  had  to  help  her  calm 
down.  Another  member  stood  across  the 
street  and  did  not  enter  because  of  fear  of 
physical  violence. 

As  the  service  was  concluded,  the  people 
were  split  into  three  groups.  All  of  the  chil- 
dren were  clinging  to  the  parents,  frightened 
to  leave  the  building.  Two  groups  exited  out 
emergency  exits.  One  group  waited,  and  then 
exited  the  main  entrance.  The  people  were 
shouted  at  and  threatened  by  the  rioters  as 
they  made  their  way  to  their  cars,  being 
called  Christian  bigots,  hypocrites,  fascists, 
homophobes.  and  other  expletives,  some  ob- 
scene. An  eight  year  old  retarded  girl,  upon 
exiting  the  front  entrance  was  so  trauma- 
tized upon  being  verbally  accosted,  that  she 
fell  down  the  steps. 

The  guest  speaker  was  escorted  by  police 
to  the  church  van.  as  debris  pelted  him  from 
the  rioters.  Following  his  departure  the  riot- 
ers began  to  depart  and  the  riot  police  were 
dismissed.  The  rioters  shouted  at  the  police. 
"You  won't  be  here  all  night,  but  the  church 
(building)  will  be."  Only  two  or  three  police 
officers  remained  to  secure  the  building.  Dr. 
Innes.  Rev.  Eugene  Lumpkin,  and  the 
church's  associate  Pastor  with  his  wife  and 
children  remained  inside.  When  this  became 
known  to  the  rioters,  they  returned  in  force 
to  the  church  and  began  pounding  on  the 
front  doors.  The  situation  was  once  again 
out  of  control  and  Dr.  Innes  called  911  for  re- 
inforcements. When  the  rioters  saw  children 
standing  in  the  lobby,  they  shouted.  'We 
want  your  children.  Give  us  your  children  " 
The  police  asked  us  to  move  away  from  the 
entry.  Dr.  Innes.  his  associate  and  family 
left  through  another  exit.  A  nine  year  old 
boy.  was  crying  in  hysterics.  "They  are  after 
me.  It's  me  they  want."  He  did  not  calm 
down  until  the  family  was  several  miles  from 
the  building. 

A  rioter  broke  one  of  the  large  address 
numbers  off  the  face  of  the  building  and  at- 
tempted to  remove  others  unsuccessfully.  A 
citizen's  arrest  was  made  on  this  individual. 
The  person  making  the  citizen's  arrest  was 
verbally  threatened  by  other  rioters. 

Officers  tiold  us  they  were  informed  by  the 
rioters  that  our  meeting  wais  an  open,  public 
meeting,  and  they  did  not  intend  to  prohibit 
the  entry  of  the  rioters  onto  our  property. 
The  pastor.  Dr.  Innes.  informed  the  officers 
that  this  was  a  regularly  scheduled  church 
worship  service  and  was  not.  as  such,  an 
open,  public  meeting,  in  the  secular  sense. 
He  further  informed  the  officers  that  no  pub- 
lic notice  had  been  made  by  the  church  invit- 
ing the  public.  The  police  later  insisted  that 
they  were  bound  by  the  rioters's  claim  that 
this  was  an  open,  public  meeting  and  not  a 
worship  service.  We  were  informed  by  the  po- 
lice, that  due  to  the  city's  police  regulations 
and  policies,  the  police  were  not  allowed  to 
enforce  the  law  regarding  the  disturbance  of 
church  worship  services  and  the  presence  of 
rioters  on  church  property.  Police  estimates 
of  the  number  of  rioters,  were  approximately 
75.  although  actual  counts  indicated  a  num- 
ber closer  to  100. 

In  spite  of  all  this  malicious  disruption. 
not  a  single  arrest  was  made  by  the  police 
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outside  of  one  citizen's  arrest.  The  church's 
property  was  not  secured,  and  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  the  worshippers  were  not  pro- 
tected because,  we  were  told.  "The  Board  of 
Supervisors  would  never  support  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  do  so." 

Upon  leaving  for  the  final  time,  several  of 
the  rioters  said.  "We  will  be  back."  Numer- 
ous obscene  and  threatening  telephone  calls 
have  been  received  at  the  church  following 
the  riot. 


LIVERMUSH:  PART  OF  WESTERN 
NORTH  CAROLINA'S  HISTORY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR 

of  north  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1993 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  weekend  in  Shelby,  Cleveland  County. 
NC,  the  annual  Livermush  Festival  will  take 
place.  To  those  who  are  unaware  of  what  this 
western  North  Carolina  delicacy  is  and  tastes 
like,  I  invite  them  to  Shelby  this  weekend  to 
take  pan  in  the  festivities. 

Livermush  holds  a  special  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  mountain  region.  It  war-  tx)rn  of  ne- 
cessity and  hardship  during  the  early  part  of 
the  20th  century  and  continues  to  play  a  role 
in  the  tradition  and  heritage  of  western  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record  a  history  of  this  tasty  meat  by  Shelby 
Star  reporter  Michael  Goforth  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  so  they,  too,  can  un- 
derstand more  about  our  mountain  culture. 
A  Brief  History  of  Livermush 
(By  Michael  Goforth) 
Folks     in     these     parts     generally     take 
livermush  of  granted  and  manage  a  smile 
when  discussing  it.  However,  the  meat  con- 
coction  which   has   remained   mostly   a  re- 
gional food  was  born  of  necessity  and  hard 
times. 

Eighty-six  year  old  Carrie  Mae  Canipe  re- 
calls how  livermush  moved  from  the  farm  to 
the  market. 

Back  if  the  early  1920's,  she  said,  it  was 
common  for  the  family  to  make  livermush 
after  slaughtering  a  hog.  Not  wanting  to 
waste  any  meat  from  the  animal,  the  liver 
and  "snoots"  were  mixed  with  corn  meal  and 
seasonings  to  come  up  with  livermush.  Fami- 
lies made  the  dish  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Canipe  said  that  around  1925  or  1926 
her  husband.  Bert,  became  aware  of  a  couple 
in  Gastonia  who  made  livermush  and  sold  it 
to  their  neighbors.  Bert  Canipe,  she  said,  got 
the  idea  that  livermush  could  become  a  busi- 
ness. 

Bill  McKee.  whose  father.  Ray.  started 
Mack's  Livermush.  attributed  the  birth  of 
commercial  livermush  in  this  area  to  Canipe 
and  Clay  Blanton. 

Mrs.  Canipe  said  that  first  recipe  for 
livermush  was  somewhat  different  from  the 
one  being  used  by  the  couple  in  Gastonia. 

"We  kind  of  worked  it  up  ourselves."  she 
said.  "We  worked  it  up  where  we  liked  it. 
kind  of  by  trial  and  error." 

The  seasoning  was  simple — sage,  black  pep- 
per and  salt. 

The  livermush  was  taken  to  stores  in  five 
pound  blocks  and  sold  for  ten  cents  a  pound. 
Sales  she  said,  "took  off  like  wildfire." 
Livermush.  she  said,  got  a  lot  of  people 
through  the  Depression. 
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From  the  business  of  Canipe  and  Blanton. 
newer  livermush  businesses  were  also 
sDSLwncd 

McKee  said  his  dad  got  the  recipe  for 
livermush  from  Canipe  and  Mack's 
Livermush  began  in  1933. 

"We  still  have  the  same  recipe  we  started 
with,"  McKee  said.  There's  been  some  updat- 
ing a  little.  The  spices  are  a  little  different." 

The  process  of  making  livermush  has 
changed  a  lot,  he  said.  It's  gone  from  wooden 
paddles  to  electric  agitators  and  wood  burn- 
ing cast  iron  kettles  to  stainless  steel  steam 
kctitlcs. 

Originally.  McKee  said,  the  livermush  was 
made  in  10-pound  pans  and  the  pans  them- 
selves were  taken  to  the  store  and  placed  on 
the  meat  counter. 

"Sometimes  it  was  still  warm."  he  said. 

McKee  said  he  was  8  or  10  years  old  before 
the  livermush  started  to  be  packaged  in  one- 
pound  blocks. 

The  livermush  that  is  familiar  to  this  area 
differs  from  similar  types  of  foods  as  one 
travels  more  than  100  miles  away,  said 
McKee.  South  and  east,  it  becomes  liver  pud- 
ding and  toward  the  north  it  becomes  scrap- 
ple. 

In  October  of  1987  both  the  Cleveland  Coun- 
ty Commissioners  &  the  Shelby  City  Council 
passed  resolutions  proclaiming  that 
"livermush  is  the  most  delicious,  most  eco- 
nomical and  most  versatile  of  meats,  "  and 
proclaimed  the  first  Livermush  Exposition. 


JUDY  CONLEY,  CAPITAL  DIS- 
TRICT'S FIRST  LADY  OF  LABOR. 
RECEIVES  AWARD  OF  MERIT 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

of  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  per- 
mission I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  a 
person  who's  finally  getting  some  overdue  rec- 
ognition. 

This  Saturday,  October  16,  the  Capital  Dis- 
trict Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Council 
will  honor  Judy  Conley  with  its  Award  of  Merit. 
I've  known  Judy  lor  a  long  time,  and  I  can 
think  of  few  people  who  have  contributed 
more  to  the  welfare  of  latxir  in  our  district.  She 
has  worked  tirelessly  for  the  interests  of  labor, 
and  what's  more,  she  has  been  a  reliable 
source  of  labor  views  ever  since  I  entered 
Congress  in  1979.  And  believe  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Judy  Conley  has  never  tjeen  bashful 
about  expressing  those  views. 

She  has  enough  responsibilities  for  two  peo- 
ple. Judy  is  field  supervisor  for  the  Upstate 
New  York  International  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers Union,  AFL-CIO;  president  of  the  Greater 
Glens  Falls  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO; 
regional  vice  president  of  the  Union  Latjel  and 
Service  Trades  Department  of  New  York 
State,  AFL-CIO,  and  vice  president  of  the 
Capital  District  Union  Latiel  and  Sen/ice 
Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO.  She  was  recently 
elected  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Coalition 
of  Labor  Union  Wt?men  of  Northeast  New 
York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judy  Conley  would  not  have 
acquired  these  duties  without  the  trust  and  re- 
spect of  her  labor  colleagues.  She  certainly 
has  mine. 

And  so,  I  vw)uld  ask  all  members  to  join  me, 
not  onty  in  congratulating  Judy  Conley  for  her 
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award,  but  to  echo  my  own  thanks  for  all  she 
has  done  to  benefit  working  men  and  women 
in  upstate  New  York 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  ELIZA- 
BETH WASHAK.  ONE  OF  OUR 
FIRST  NURSE  PRACTITIONERS 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAURICE  ACERS 


HON.  JJ.  PICKLE      .  , 

OF  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  salute 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Maurice  Acers,  who  left  us 
on  August  3,  1993,  at  the  age  of  85. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  life  of  this  stalwart  com- 
munity servant  and  Amencan  patnot  is  the 
story  of  what  is  best  atx)ut  this  Nation  and  her 
people.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  decided 
early  in  life  not  to  sit  on  the  sidelines,  but  to 
get  out  on  the  field  and  mix  it  up.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  man  who  reveled  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  excelled  in  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  provided  employment,  dignity,  and 
hope  to  hundreds  of  people  as  he  and  his  wife 
built  Halliday  Realtors  into  a  billion  dollar  cor- 
poration. 

Life  was  not  always  so  sweet  for  him,  how- 
ever. Born  into  humble  surroundings  in  the 
Dallas  subdivision  of  Oak  Cliff.  Maurice 
worked  his  way  through  college,  holding  down 
as  many  as  six  jobs  at  one  time.  He  earned 
a  bachelors  degree  from  Southern  Methodist 
University  in  1929,  did  graduate  work  at  Har- 
vard University  in  1929-30,  and  received  his 
L.L.B  and  J.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Law  in  1934. 

After  practicing  law  for  2  years,  Maurice 
joined  the  FBI,  where  he  was  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  San  Antonio  Office,  director  of 
personnel  at  several  cities,  and  ultimately 
reached  the  high  position  of  inspector  in 
charge  for  the  United  States  and  its  terntones. 
After  13  years  of  decorated  service,  Maurice 
left  the  Bureau,  but  remained  active  in  the 
fight  against  cnme  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  he 
helped  establish  the  Dallas  Crime  Commission 
and  was  a  founder  of  the  Cnmestoppers  Pro- 
gram. 

He  went  on  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Texas  Citrus  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Inc., 
and  was  named  executive  secretary  to  Gov- 
ernor Allan  Shivers  in  1951.  From  1955  to 
1960,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission. 

In  Beaumont,  TX,  Maurice  shared  a  car  ride 
to  the  airport  with  a  young  lady  named  Ebby 
Halliday,  who  operated  a  successful  small  re- 
altor enterprise.  They  were  married  in  1965 
and  went  on  to  build  one  of  the  best  known 
arxj  most  successful  real  estate  firms  in  Amer- 
k:a. 

He  also  maintained  lifelong  involvement  in 
community  uplift  activities,  serving  as  a  found- 
ing member  of  Keep  Texas  Beautiful,  on  the 
txjard  of  the  Rotary  Club,  the  United  Way.  and 
the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with  the 
Members  of  the  103d  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  salute  this  great  Amer- 
k:an  and  to  extend  to  his  surviving  family  and 
fnends  our  heartfelt  acknowledgments. 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  our  com- 
munity lost  one  of  its  great  contributors,  Eliza- 
t)eth  Washak,  when  she  passed  away  m  Elm- 
hurst.  IL. 

The  Boston  Globe  pnnted  an  obituary  on 
Wednesday,  August  25,  that  covers  her  wide- 
ranging  career  of  service  to  her  fellow  human 
beings,  which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues. 

Her  surviving  family  have  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Auk.  25.  1993) 

ELiZABtrrH  Washak.  61;  Was  One  of  First 
Nlrse  Practitioners  in  U.S. 

Elizabeth  (Courtney)  Washak  of  Hillside. 
111.,  a  pioneering  nurse  practitioner,  died 
Sunday,  apparently  of  a  heart  attack.  She 
was  61. 

Mrs.  Washak,  who  was  born  in  Boston,  was 
one  of  the  country's  first  nurse  practition- 
ers, a  registered  nurse  with  specialized  train- 
ing to  handle  a  variety  of  medical  problems 
in  understaffed  areas. 

She  opened  the  first  independent  nurse 
practitioner  office  in  Chicago  in  1978  and 
subsequently  operated  a  solo  practice  with 
the  Inuit  people  of  Galena.  Alaska,  and  deliv- 
ered babies  in  the  hills  of  eastern  Kentucky 
for  the  Hayden  Hospital,  a  hospital  staffed 
and  operated  by  women.  At  one  time  she  ran 
a  health  clinic  inside  a  cell  on  the  main  cell- 
block  at  Stateville  Prison  in  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Washak  graduated  from  South  Boston 
High  School.  She  earned  a  degree  in  edu- 
cation from  Columbia  University  and  mas- 
ters  degrees  from  Rush  Medical  School  and 
Roosevelt  University. 

She  retired  from  the  Cook  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  in  Illinois  four  years 
ago  and  founded  the  Second  Opinion  Health 
Food  Store  in  Berkeley.  111. 

She  leaves  her  husband.  Edward,  three 
sons,  Edward  3d  of  Yorkville.  111..  Sean  of 
Brussels,  and  Courtney  of  Cambridge;  her 
parents.  Patrick  and  Theresa  of  South  Bos- 
ton; and  two  sisters.  Ethel  Courtney  Hanley 
of  Norwood  and  Patricia  Courtney  Curtin  of 
Duxbury. 

A  funeral  Mass  will  be  said  at  10  a.m.  Sat- 
urday in  Gate  of  Heaven  Church  in  South 
Boston. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FOLKLIFE  IN  SAN 
PEDRO.  CA 


HON.  JANE  HARMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1993 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  a  new  exhibition  to  the  Madi- 
son Gallery  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
exhibit,  entitled,  "Old  Ties,  New  Attachments, 
Italian-American  Folklife  in  the  West"  high- 
lights the  culture  and  heritage  of  Italian-Ameri- 
cans in  the  Western  United  States.  As  the 
Congresswoman  for  California's  36th  District,  I 
am  proud  to  note  that  one  of  the  wonderlul 
areas  of  my  district.  San  Pedro,  is  the  focus 
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of  a  significant  part  of  the  exhibition  which  will 
be  on  view  in  Washington,  DC,  until  March  27. 
1994.  In  fact,  the  exhibit  features  the  picture  of 
the  late  Archie  Royal — Achille  Reali — of  San 
Pedro,  CA,  on  the  exhibition  poster  and  flier 

The  exhibit,  created  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Amencan  Folklife  Center,  shows  the  oc- 
cupational history  and  experience  of  Italian- 
American  families  involved  in  Western  enter- 
pnses  from  ranches  to  restaurants,  fruit  stands 
to  fishing  vessels,  and  steel  production  to  re- 
tail sales.  The  36th  Congressional  Distnct  ot 
California  is  full  of  priceless  memories  from 
the  wide  vanety  of  immigrant  families  who 
have  lived,  played,  and  worked  in  the  area. 

For  those  who  have  not  already  seen  the 
exhibition  during  its  tour  in  California  and  Ne- 
vada, I  urge  them  to  take  the  time  to  visit  this 
exhibit  and  learn  about  Italian-Amencan  com- 
munities in  San  Pedro,  Gilroy,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA;  Carbon  County,  UT;  Pueblo,  CO; 
and  central  and  eastern  Nevada. 

The  treasures  on  display  are  everyday  ob- 
jects that  were  passed  down  m  families.  It  is 
the  memories  that  these  objects  hold  that 
bnng  this  exhibition  to  life  and  help  us  appre- 
ciate the  contnbutions  made  by  the  Italian- 
American  community.  I  commend  the  Amer- 
ican Folklife  Center  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
their  21  researchers,  folklorists,  and  field  work- 
ers, supporters  including  Henry  Salvatori,  the 
John  Snow  Memonal  Trust,  R.R.  Donnelley  & 
Sons  Co.,  Dell  Computer,  and  the  many  indi- 
viduals in  the  Italian-Amencan  community  who 
made  this  traveling  exhibition  possible  and 
have  enriched  us  all. 


October  13,  1993 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digestr— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1993,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  todays  Record. 


MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

OCTOBER  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Regulation   and   Government   Information 
Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    inter- 
national telemarketing  fraud. 

SD-342 


10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Mark  G.  Hambley.  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador   to   the   Republic   of  Leb- 
anon. 

SD-419t 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  Ad- 
ministration's  proposed   Health   Secu- 
rity  Act,    to   establish   comprehensive 
heal  til  care  for  every  American. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  current  de- 
velopments in  the  Middle  East. 

I  SD-419 

OCTOBER  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Daniel  Collins,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  restructure  the  Federal  forcework. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1299,  to 
reform  requirements  for  the  disposition 
of  multifamily  property  owned  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,  enhance   program   flexibility, 
and   authorize   a   program    to   combat 
crime,  and  S.  423,  to  provide  for  recov- 
ery of  costs  of  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  investment  advisors  and  their 
activities,    and     to    consider    pending 
nominations. 

SI>-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  intelligent 
vehicle  highway  systems  for  commer- 
cial vehicles. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  Health  Secu- 
rity Act.  to  establish  comprehensive 
health  care  for  every  American,  focus- 
ing on  its  economic  impact. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Cassandra  M.  Pulley,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

SR^28A 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  environ- 
mental side  agreements  of  the  North 
American      Free      Trade      Agreement 
(NAFTA). 

SD-406 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  single  payer 
health  care  systems. 

SD-430 

OCTOBER  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  issues  re- 
lating to  Indian  self-  goverance. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  violence  in 
television  programs,  focusing  on  S. 
1383.  to  prohibit  the  distribution  to  the 
public  of  violent  video  programming 
during  hours  when  children  are  reason- 
ably likely  to  comprise  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  audience.  S.  973.  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  evaluate  and  publicly 
report  on  the  violence  contained  in  tel- 
evision programs,  and  S.  943.  to  protect 
children  from  the  physical  and  mental 
harm  resulting  from  violence  con- 
tained In  television  programs. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1427.  to  provide 
the  necessary  authority  to  manage  the 
activities     in     Antarctica    of    United 
States  scientific  research  expeditions 
and  United  States  tourists,  and  to  reg- 
ulate the  taking  of  Antarctic  marine 
living  resources. 

SR^253 
3:30  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Larry  E.  Byrne,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  for  Finance  and 
Administration  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  Jen- 
nifer Anne  Hillman.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
during  her  tenure  of  service  as  Chief 
Textile  Negotiator. 

SD-^19 

OCTOBER  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  447.  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  Federal  policies 
with  respect  to  those  territories  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Clean    Air   and    Nuclear    Regulation    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  implementation 
of  the  acid  rain  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990. 

SD-406 
Indian  Affairs  " 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1345,  to  provide 
land-grant  status  for  tribally  con- 
trolled community  colleges,  tribally 
controlled  postsecondary  vocational  in- 
stitutions,  the  Institute  of  American 
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Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Culture  and 
Arts  Development.  Southwest  Indian 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Haskell  In- 
dian Junior  College. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  implement  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA). 

SR^253 
2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-418 
2:30  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  research  on 
the  health  effects  of  agent  orange  and 
other  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam. 

SR-418 

OCTOBER  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's National  Action  Plan  to 
reduce  greenhouse  gases. 

SD-366 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  issues  re- 
lating to  Indian  child  abuse. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  783,  to 
strengthen  the  accuracy  and  the  pri- 
vacy protection  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  with  regard   to 
credit  reporting  agencies'  file  informa- 
tion  systems,   and   to   consider   other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SD-538 

OCTOBER  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating    to    Indian    fish    and    wildlife 
resourcemanagement. 

SR-185 

NOVEMBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  720.  to  clean  up 
open  dumps  on  Indian  lands. 

SB-485 

NOVEMBER  4 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  ocean  min- 
ing policy. 

SD-366 

NOVEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1146.  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  water  rights 
claims  of  the  Yavapai-Prescott  Indian 
Tribe  in  Yavapai  County.  Arizona. 

SR-485 
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HOUSE  Oh  KKPKESENTATIVES— r/iarsc/a^',  October  14,  1993 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rabbi  Alvin  K.  Berkun.  Tree  of  Life 
Congregation.  Pittsburgh,  PA.  offered 
the  following  prayer. 

Heavenly  Father,  as  we  begin  our  day 
of  deliberations  in  this  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  we  pause  to  acknowledge  You 
and  pray  for  peace. 

According  to  the  2.000-year-old  vol- 
ume written  by  the  ancient  rabbis. 
"The  Ethics  of  Our  Fathers."  the  world 
rests  on  three  things:  on  truth,  on  jus- 
tice, and  on  peace.  All  three  are  con- 
nected and  intertwined. 

The  goal  of  the  first  two  is  to  bring 
about  the  third,  peace. 

To  the  Jewish  sages  of  old,  peace  was 
God's  very  name.  Peace.  Shalom,  the 
ideal  toward  which  we  must  all  strive. 

In  Jewish  tradition,  the  word  "Sha- 
lom" has  a  much  wider  meaning  than 
it  does  in  its  English  equivalent,  the 
word  "peace."  for  in  the  Hebrew  con- 
text the  word  "peace"  touches  on  the 
work  that  is  done  here.  It  refers  to  the 
welfare  of  all.  It  implies  a  sense  of  se- 
curity, contentment,  and  sound  health. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah  taught  that  Sha- 
lom would  be  opposed  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  unrest  that  evil  can 
cause. 

May  we  be  inspired  by  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Jewish  sages,  a  contem- 
porary of  Jesus.  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  said. 
"Love  peace  and  pursue  t>eace." 

May  the  inspiration  of  our  Judeo- 
Christian  heritage  inspire  all  of  us  as 
we  work  together  to  make  of  our  Na- 
tion a  beacon  of  hope,  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom, and  a  harbinger  of  peace  for  all. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  laist  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  an^unces  to  the  House 
his  approval  the^of. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka)  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  KLECZKA  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  alleg-iance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  announces 
that  the  Chair  will  recognize  15  Mem- 
bers on  each  side  for  1-minute  requests. 
The  Chair  first  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Coyne),  the  sponsor  of  today's  guest 
Chaplain. 


A  WELCOME  TO  RABBI  ALVIN  K. 
BERKUN 

(Mr.  COYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  welcome  Rabbi  Alvin 
K.  Berkun  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  want  to  extend  to  Rabbi 
Berkun  the  appreciation  of  the  House 
for  serving  as  guest  Chaplain. 

Rabbi  Berkun  is  the  sixth  rabbi  in 
the  129-year  history  of  the  Tree  of  Life 
Synagogue  in  Pittsburgh.  Since  coming 
to  Pittsburgh  from  his  native  Con- 
necticut, where  he  served  as  rabbi  in 
New  Haven  for  15  years.  Rabbi  Berkun 
has  become  an  active  leader  in  the 
Pittsburgh  community.  He  is  founder 
and  a  board  member  of  the  Community 
Day  School.  Rabbi  Berkun  was  a  found- 
er and  served  as  president  of  the  con- 
servative movement's  Rabbinical  As- 
sembly Region  of  Southern  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  He  has  also 
been  president  of  the  Rabbinic  Fellow- 
ship of  Greater  Pittsburgh.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  the  Rabbinic  Leadership 
Award  at  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Welfare  Federations. 

Rabbi  Berkun  is  also  well  known 
throughout  the  Pittsburgh  area  as  a 
leader  in  the  civic  and  religious  life  of 
our  community.  He  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Carnegie  One  Hundred 
and  the  Religious  Leadership  Forum. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  Citizen  League  of  South- 
western Pennsylvania.  He  serves  as  a 
participant  in  the  Black/Jewish  Dia- 
logue and  the  PresbyterianyJewish  Dia- 
logue. Rabbi  Berkun  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  efforts  to  increase  un- 
derstanding between  all  faiths  and  all 
members  of  our  American  community. 

Rabbi  Berkun  was  ordained  by  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Amer- 
ica, from  which  he  holds  an  honorary 
doctor  of  divinity  degree.  He  also  holds 
a  master  of  Hebrew  literature  degree. 
He  attended  the  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  oT  Michigan's  Near  Eastern 
Studies  Department. 

Rabbi  Berkun  served  his  Nation's 
military  service  in  the  Chaplain  Corpe 


as  a  U.S.  Navy  lieutenant.  Rabbi 
Berkun  has  taught  seminars  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  with  refuseniks. 
Rabbi  Berkun  and  his  wife.  Flora,  are 
the  proud  parents  of  Elizabeth.  Jona- 
than, and  Rebecca. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  Rabbi 
Berkun  for  offering  words  of  inspira- 
tion to  the  House  today.  Let  us  act  on 
Rabbi  Berkun's  admonition  that  we  all 
"love  peace  and  pursue  peace." 


WORLD  CHAMPION  PHILLIES 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker— 

The  playoffs  are  over.  The  verdict  is  in. 

As  I  said  last  week,  the  Phillies  would  win. 

Atlanta  was  tough,  they  tried  their  best. 

But  against  the  Phillies  it  was  no  contest. 

The  Tomahawks  were  silenced,  the  Braves 
ended  up  meek. 

There's  no  doubt  in  our  minds  the  Phils  are 
at  their  peak! 

Schilling  was  great.  Mr.  MVP. 

In  setting  the  tone,  he  was  the  key. 

Mitch  lived  up  his  usual  style. 

Worrying  us.  thrilling  us  all  the  while. 

Six  games  it  took  to  beat  the  Braves. 

Atlanta  chops— no!  Philly  waves! 

Rag  tag.  gamers,  call  them  what  you  will. 

Heart,  guts— a  dream  to  fulfill. 

Now  it's  off  to  Toronto,  the  World  Series  is 
here. 

The  Phillies  are  a-poppin.  final  victory  is 
near. 

The  Blue  Jays  will  try 

They'll  put  up  a  fight. 

But  they  can't  win  the  Series. 

Its  not  in  the  cards,  it's  just  not  right. 

Phils  in  seven— more  thrills,  more  chills. 

World  Champions,  team  of  destiny— Ameri- 
ca's Phils! 


D  1010 
RUBE  GOLDBERG  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  GOODLATTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODLATTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  diagram  of  the  Clinton  health  care 
bureaucracy. 

Rube  Goldberg  never  had  it  so  good. 

The  Clinton  health  care  plan  is  an 
amazingly  complex  effort  to  achieve 
simplicity. 

In  fact,  this  effort  to  cut  down  on 
bureacracy  will  create  59  new  Federal 
bureaucracies,  expand  20  others,  while 
imposing  79  new  Federal  mandates. 

Rube  Goldberg,  of  course,  is  famous 
for  building  overly  complex  devices  to 
catch  mice. 
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The  Clinton  health  plan  will  catch 
patients  in  a  maze  of  Government  regu- 
lations, higher  costs,  and  lower  qual- 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  spoke  elo- 
quently about  the  need  to  cut  down  on 
Government  bureacracy  when  it  comes 
to  health  care,  and  we  need  real  health 
care  reform,  so  I  urge  him  to  live  up  to 
his  rhetoric  and  to  rethink  his  Rube 
Goldberg  health  care  trap  before  he 
brings  it  to  the  Hill. 


CWO  MICHAEL  DURANT  OF  BER- 
LIN, NH,  WELCOMED  HOME  FROM 
SOMALIA 

(Mr.  SWETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  celebration  that  I  am 
able  to  stand  and  welcome  back  my 
constituent,  CWO  Michael  Durant  of 
Berlin.  NH. 

His  release  this  morning  was  a  joyous 
event  that  culminated  10  days  filled 
with  anxiety  and  fear.  The  strength 
that  Michael  showed  throughout  this 
ordeal  and  the  way  his  family  and 
hometown  came  together,  rallied  sup- 
port for  him.  and  drew  upon  their  faith, 
was  truly  of  heroic  proportion. 

Once  again  New  Hampshire  citizens 
have  demonstrated  the  solid  granite 
from  which  they  are  hewn.  They  are  a 
united  community  in  times  of  trouble, 
without  cracks  or  seams. 

As  Michael  makes  his  way  home- 
ward, and  Laurie,  his  wife,  flies  to 
meet  him  in  Germany.  I  want  to  extend 
my  deepest  felt  appreciation  and  con- 
gratulations to  all  those  who  made  his 
release  possible.  From  Michael  himself, 
to  his  family,  to  the  community  of  Ber- 
lin. Ambassador  Oakley,  President 
Clinton  and  former  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  the  International  Community 
of  the  Red  Cross,  military  and  State 
Department  officials,  and  all  others 
who  helped,  they  deserve  credit  for  an 
outstanding  effort. 

Americans  have  demonstrated,  yet 
again,  that  even  when  facing  the  most 
difficult  of  trials,  we  can  pull  together 
and  overcome  any  odds. 


Today  students  are  greeted  in  the 
morning  by  metal  detectors  and  police 
officers. 

Attorney  General  Reno  calls  youth 
violence  our  greatest  crime  problem. 
The  House  Republican  crime  bill,  H.R. 
2872.  would  directly  address  this  wors- 
ening reality.  Tougher  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  Gun-Free  School  Zones 
Act,  community  policing  grants,  en- 
listing neighborhood  responses  to 
crime,  and  stiffer  penalties  for  crimi- 
nal street  gangs,  together  form  a  co- 
ordinated strategy  to  protect  schools, 
neighborhoods,  families,  and  children. 
How  can  we  expect  our  Nation's  stu- 
dents to  get  the  quality  educations 
they  deserve  when  backpacks  no  longer 
carry  just  books,  rulers,  and  bag 
lunches,  but  guns  and  knives. 


THE  HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  CRIME 
BILL  OFFERS  A  STRATEGY  TO 
PROTECT  SCHOOLS.  NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS, AND  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1- 
minute.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  year 
2000.  every  school  in  America  free  of 
drugs  and  violence  and  offering  a  dis- 
ciplined environment  conducive  to 
learning— this  is  the  sixth  of  our  na- 
tional education  goals,  adopted  by  this 
House  yesterday. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  our 
schools  cannot  reach  this  goal  alone. 


THE  HEALTH  SECURITY  PLAN:  A 
SIMPLER  SOLUTION 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  oppo- 
nents of  reform  claim  that  the  Presi- 
dent's health  security  plan  will  be  com- 
plex and  create  more  government  bu- 
reaucracy. Not  true. 

Nothing  could  be  more  confusing,  bu- 
reaucratic, top-heavy  and  regulatory 
than  the  current  system.  Health  care 
costs  are  skyrocketing,  fraud  and 
abuse  thrive  in  a  maze  of  loopholes  and 
fine  print,  and  doctors  and  patients 
alike  are  awash  in  a  sea  of  bureaucracy 
and  red  tape. 

Under  the  President's  proposal.  Gov- 
ernment will  set  standards,  guarantee 
security,  and  then  get  out  of  the  way. 
It  will  simplify  the  system,  reduce  pa- 
perwork, eliminate  duplication,  and 
put  consumers  in  the  driver's  seat. 

The  far-right  Republican  fringe 
should  be  ashamed  of  itself.  Look  at 
their  plan— if  we  could  get  the  details. 
It  does  nothing  to  cut  insurance  com- 
pany redtape.  Nothing  to  standardize 
forms.  Nothing  to  simplify  billing  or 
eliminate  fine  print.  It  leaves  the  in- 
surance companies  in  the  driver's 
seat — and  all  Americans  at  risk  of  los- 
ing coverage  at  any  time. 

Let  us  get  real;  let  us  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  chance. 
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nouncement  was  followed  by  countless 
television  appearances  and  photo  op- 
portunities where  even  more  promises 
were  made  to  make  the  Government 
even  more  efficient. 

A  few  days  later,  I  delivered  the  Re- 
publican response  to  the  President's 
weekly  radio  address  on  reinventing 
government.  I  stated  then  that  "Presi- 
dent Clinton  *  *  *  [could]  look  to  con- 
gressional Republicans  as  partners  in 
their  effort  to  streamline  the  Federal 
Government.  "  Most  Republicans  stand 
ready  to  vote  yes  to  implement  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Per- 
formance Review. 

In  my  radio  address,  I  challenged  the 
President  to  submit  a  legislative  pack- 
age implementing  the  NPR  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  within  30 
days.  Nearly  5  weeks  have  passed  since 
those  recommendations  were  released. 
What  has  the  administration  to  show 
for  its  efforts?  Not  a  single  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  the  President,  not  a 
single  monogram  detailing  their  rec- 
ommendations have  been  delivered  to 
Congress,  not  a  single  vote  has  been 
cast  in  support  of  the  National  Per- 
formance Review.  Only  hollow  prom- 
ises stand  now  where  Bill  Clinton  had 
once  promised  to  make  this  issue  one 
of  his  highest  priorities. 

A  unique  opportunity  has  been  lost 
to  enact  these  reforms  quickly.  I  hope 
that  the  White  House  did  not  use  this 
costly  reinventing  Government  exer- 
cise just  as  a  political  tool— that  they 
really  mean  to  support  these  ideas  and 
make  Government  more  efficient.  To 
date,  there  is  little  proof  of  their  ef- 
forts. 


LACK  OF  ADMINISTRATION  SUP- 
PORT FOR  NPR  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent stood  at  a  crowded  White  House 
ceremony  to  introduce  what  they 
promised  to  be  a  major  commitment 
toward  reforming  the  management  of 
the    Federal    Government.    That    an- 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  THE  JUSTICE  DE- 
PARTMENT TO  TELL  THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  DEMJANJUK 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Demjanjuk  was  released  from  jail  in  Is- 
rael but  is  now  in  jail  in  America  in  his 
own  home. 

And  I  understand  the  deep  feelings  of 
the  Jewish  community  about  what  is 
taking  place,  but  I  think  it  is  time  now 
for  the  Justice  Department  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  tell  the  truth. 

They  now  say,  my  colleagues,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  against  John 
Demjanjuk,  the  same  group  that  called 
him  "Terrible"  for  many  years.  I  think 
that  there  is  evidence,  evidence  that 
our  Justice  Department  suborned  the 
perjury  of  Otto  Horn,  the  Nazi  guard 
who  lied  through  his  teeth  in  Cleve- 
land. 

I  think  there  is  also  evidence  that 
our  Justice  Department  perpetrated  a 
fraud,  a  hoax,  on  the  courts  of  Israel 
and  America,  and  I  think  there  is  also 
other  evidence  that  they  ran  roughshod 
over  the  rights  of  Demjanjuk. 
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My  colleagues,  when  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  a  citizen  like 
Demjanjuk  can  be  thrown  aside,  the 
constitutional  rights  of  every  Amer- 
ican are  on  the  table.  I  ask.  Where  is 
Congress?  Why  don't  you  act  on  the 
resolution  I  have  submitted?  What  are 
you  afraid  of?  The  truth? 


MILITARY  INTERDICTION  NEC- 
ESSARY TO  KEEP  DRUGS  OFF 
OUR  STREETS 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Senate  considers  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  includes  fund- 
ing for  military  drug  interdiction.  I 
want  to  alert  Members  that  military 
interdiction  faces  possible  elimination 
unless  its  supporters  act  fast. 

Senate  report  language  promises  "to 
adjust  funds  appropriated  in  this  ac- 
count if  the  bottom  up  review  so  rec- 
ommends." Following  recent  news  re- 
ports that  the  Clinton  administration 
considers  military  interdiction  a  fail- 
ure, this  looks  and  smells  like  a  set-up. 

The  fact  is  military  interdiction 
works.  Since  1990  DOD  has  helped  dis- 
rupt more  than  335  tons  of  drugs— 17 
billion  dollars'  worth— bound  for  our 
country.  These  seizures  would  not  have 
occurred  without  military  help,  and  for 
every  SI  we've  spent,  we've  kept  20  dol- 
lars' worth  of  drugs  off  our  streets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  never  rid  our  so- 
ciety of  crime  if  we  simply  surrender  to 
the  drug  lords.  Military  interdiction  is 
too  important  and  too  successful  to  be 
killed  in  the  fine  print  of  a  spending 
biU. 


GIFT  BAN  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

(Ms.  SCHENK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  SCHENK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  freshman  colleagues,  I  came  to 
Washington  this  year  with  the  hope 
and  the  desire  to  help  restore  trust  in 
Government.  One  way  to  begin  doing  so 
is  to  enact  a  strict  ban  on  gifts  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

When  I  was  a  cabinet  secretary  in  the 
executive  branch  of  California's  gov- 
ernment a  decade  ago,  we  operated 
under  a  gift  ban.  We  called  it  the  two- 
hamburgers-and-a-Coke  rule. 
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Like  the  bill  before  this  House,  it  re- 
stricted the  value  of  gifts  we  could  re- 
ceive. It  worked  in  California,  and  it 
will  work  in  this  Congress. 

A  gift  ban  helps  give  reassurance  to 
citizens  that  their  representatives  are 
working  for  the  public  interest,  not  for 
their  self-interest. 


Many  Americans  think  accepting 
gifts  from  lobbyists  is  a— let's  face  it — 
form  of  bribery.  We  need  to  stop  that 
perception.  We  must  restore  the  faith 
of  citizens  in  the  way  we  conduct  their 
business.  A  gift  ban  starts  us  down  that 
important  road. 


THE  1990S:  A  TIME  OF  GREED 

(Mr.  GRAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
budget  debates  this  year.  President 
Clinton  and  his  friends  here  in  Con- 
gress reiJeatedly  condemned  the  1980's 
as  a  time  of  greed— symbolized  by  hos- 
tile corporate  takeovers. 

Well,  the  President  has  certainly  put 
the  shoe  on  the  other  foot. 

Thanks  to  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion, if  the  1980's  were  known  as  the 
decade  of  corporate  takeovers,  the 
1990's  will  be  known  as  the  decade  of 
Government  takeovers. 

Most  ambitiously,  the  President  is 
plotting  a  whole-scale  takeover  of  this 
Nations  $900  billion  health  care  indus- 
try. 

That  includes  the  hospitals,  the  in- 
surance industry,  the  pharmaceutical 
industry,  and  everything  else  associ- 
ated with  health  care. 

Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  hostile  take- 
over that  would  make  Henry  Kravis, 
Ross  Johnson,  and  T.  Boone  Pickens 
look  like  amateurs. 

If  hostile  takeovers  added 
dramaticaly  to  private  debt  in  the 
1980'3.  just  think  what  Government 
takeovers  will  add  to  the  national  debt 
in  the  1990's. 

As  the  stockholders  in  our  Govern- 
ment, it  is  the  American  taxpayer  who 
will  get  stuck  with  the  bill. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  like  the  1980s, 
the  1990's  will  also  be  remembered  as  a 
time  of  greed— only  now  it's  Govern- 
ment greed. 

Once  the  Clinton  raiders  finish  with 
health  care,  who  knows  who  or  what 
will  be  next. 


CHANGE  FOR  THE  BETTER 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Ameri- 
cans say  "keep  Government  out  of  our 
lives!"  But  the  Clinton  health  plan 
calls  for  bigger  and  more  intrusive 
Government  and  lots  less  personal 
choice.  That  is  what  we  see  now  that 
the  smoke  from  the  White  House  PR 
machine  is  clearing  and  the  fine  print 
of  the  Clinton  health  plan  comes  into 
focus.  People  want  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, not  change  for  more  Government. 
If  you  had  not  noticed,  nobody  in 
America  thinks  that  Government  is 
managing  much  of  anything  very  well. 


But  change  for  better  can  be  made  in 
health  care  by  overhauling  malpractice 
rules,  by  reducing  paperwork  and  re- 
forming insurance  markets.  I  am  trou- 
bled by  the  First  Lady's  refusal  to 
move  ahead  on  these  points  now.  To 
this,  Mrs.  Clinton  said  "no."  Not 
maybe:  not  we're  open— just  "no"  by 
insisting  on  her  whole  plan.  She  and 
the  President  risk  losing  this  oppor- 
tunity for  doable  real  reform  today— a 
risk  most  Americans  are  not  willing  to 
take  while  we  still  wait  for  the  Clinton 
health  bill  from  the  White  House  now  6 
months  overdue. 


KNOCK  OUT  SUPER  COLLIDER 
FUNDS  FROM  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  conference  committee  on  the  en- 
ergy and  water  appropriations  bill  will 
meet.  Our  constituents  have  been  call- 
ing on  us  to  cut  spending,  and  this  bill 
contains  the  largest  spending  cut  the 
House  made  in  any  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills;  the  superconducting  super 
collider  [SSC]. 

Two-thirds  of  the  House  voted  to  cut 
this  project  and  save  taxpayers  as 
much  as  $10  billion.  By  an  overwhelm- 
ing 280  to  150  vote  the  House  said  'We 
can't  afford  this  budget  busting  item   " 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  included 
funding  for  the  SSC  in  their  version  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  must  stand 
tough.  We  deserve  to  have  a  separate 
up-or-down  vote  on  the  super  collider 
as  an  item  in  disagreement  with  the 
Senate  when  this  conference  report 
comes  back. 

I  urge  the  House  leadership  and  con- 
ferees to  structure  the  report  to  allow 
such  a  vote.  If  we  do  not  have  such  a 
vote,  I  call  on  all  279  of  my  colleagues 
who  joined  me  in  opposing  this  project 
on  the  House  floor,  to  vote  again  to 
prevent  any  more  money  from  being 
wasted  on  the  super  collider. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  vote  against 
the  entire  conference  committee  report 
if  it  contains  funding  for  the  super 
collider. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J. P.  HUMPHREYS 

(Mr.  HANCOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1993,  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  J. P.  Humphreys  of  Joplin, 
MO,  passed  away. 

In  addition  to  being  a  friend  and  con- 
stituent, J.  Humphreys  was  a  brilliant 
businessman,  a  dedicated  community 
leader,  and  an  all-around  great  Amer- 
ican. 
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As  a  businessman,  J.  Humphreys  be- 
came president  of  a  small,  two-plant 
company  in  1960  and  it  is  now  a  major 
national  firm,  with  seven  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  more  than  1,000  employ- 
ees. 

He  was  a  tireless  community  leader, 
serving  as  president  of  the  Joplin 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  chairman  of 
the  board  for  the  First  Community 
Church,  and  as  leader  of  many  other 
civic  groups. 

Always  a  patriot,  J.  served  valiantly 
and  honorably  as  a  Marine  Corps  bomb- 
er pilot  during  World  War  II.  As  a  citi- 
zen, he  was  politically  active  and  an 
outspoken  defender  of  freedom. 

He  lived  his  life  according  to  what  he 
called  the  freedom  philosophy,  a  set  of 
principles  of  morality  for  human  ac- 
tion. 

J. P.  Humphreys  was  definitely  a 
leader,  a  man  who  made  a  difference 
during  his  time  here  with  us.  He  will  be 
missed  by  his  many  friends,  business 
associates,  family,  and  this  Member  of 
Congress. 


POLLY  KLAAS  ABDUCTION 

(Ms.  WOOLSEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  12-year-old  Polly  Klaas  was  en- 
joying a  slumber  party  with  two 
friends  at  her  home  in  Petaluma,  CA, 
when  a  man,  wielding  a  knife,  entered 
Polly's  bedroom  through  an  open  win- 
dow. The  man  tied  up  and  gagged 
Polly's  two  friends,  and  then  kidnaped 
Polly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Polly  was  abducted 
from  her  home  almost  2  weeks  ago. 
Since  that  tragic  evening,  Polly's  fam- 
ily, the  police,  the  FBI,  and  volunteers 
have  been  working  nonstop  to  find 
Polly — but  not  one  lead  has  been  un- 
covered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Polly  needs  our  help, 
and  we  are  running  out  of  time.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  include  Polly's  pic- 
ture and  the  sketch  of  her  abductor  in 
their  next  mailing  to  their  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  number  to 
call  for  people  who  have  any  informa- 
tion about  Polly.  That  number  is  800- 
272-0012.  I  would  impress  upon  my  col- 
leagues the  importance  of  urging  their 
constituents  to  use  this  number  if  they 
have  any  information  that  could  help 
reunite  Polly  with  her  family. 

Our  efforts  could  put  an  end  to  this 
awful  nightmare.  Please  help  the  Klaas 
family  bring  Polly  home. 


Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  are 
going  to  be  put  to  a  test,  and  that  test 
is  going  to  determine  whether  we  have 
been  honest  with  ourselves  and  honest 
with  the  American  people  when  we  said 
we  want  change,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  do  things  the  same  old  way,  that  we 
are  truly  serious  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion, that  we  are  not  going  to  continue 
to  mortgage  our  children's  and  grand- 
children's future,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  cut  unnecessary  wasteful  spending. 
That  test  will  come  on  the  energy  and 
water  development  appropriations  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House,  by  an  over- 
whelming 280  to  150  vote,  voted  to  ter- 
minate the  superconducting  super 
collider,  a  massive  expenditure  that 
started  out  costing  $4.4  billion,  which 
is  less  than  20  percent  complete,  and  is 
now  estimated  to  cost  over  $13  billion. 

We  said  we  do  not  want  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  people  and  yet  a 
conference  report  that  will  come  to  us 
provides  $640  million  completely  ignor- 
ing the  will  of  the  House.  The  vote  is 
going  to  come  within  the  week  and  we 
must  reject  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pay  attention  to  this  one.  This  is  the 
moment  of  truth.  We  have  had  the 
sanctimonious  sermons  about  deficit 
reductions,  about  change.  Now  we  can 
put  our  votes  where  our  mouths  have 
been.  Now  we  can  truly  demonstrate  to 
the  American  people  that  we  are  mas- 
ters of  our  own  destiny,  that  change 
will  come,  that  deficit  reduction  will 
be  honest. 


VOTE      AGAINST      SUPERCONDUCT- 
ING SUPER  COLLIDER 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  week  this  body,  the  people's  House, 
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A  TRAVESTY  OF  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
mad  as  hell.  Where  is  justice? 

Monica  Seles,  the  best  tennis  player 
in  the  word,  was  maliciously  stabbed  in 
the  back  for  the  purpose  of  maiming 
her  by  a  German,  to  dethrone  Monica 
from  the  No.  1  position  in  tennis,  to 
help  his  fellow  countryman  to  become 
the  No.  1  player.  And  the  irony  is  that 
it  worked.  Steffi  Graf  now  is  the  No.  1 
tennis  player  in  the  world. 

They  took  the  man  before  the  courts, 
and  the  German  judge  said  he  ex- 
pressed remorse  and  went  on  to  sen- 
tence this  man  and,  get  this,  sentenced 
him  to  a  2-year  suspended  sentence  for 
trying  to  destroy  a  life. 

The  judge  should  have  thrown  him  in 
the  jug  and  tossed  the  key  away.  The 
deed  was  heinous  and  justice  was  a 
travesty. 

God  willing,  Monica  will  be  back  on 
the  courts  and  will  be,  again,  one  day. 
No.  1. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  DONALD 
MUNSON 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  great  American,  a  fine  legislator,  and 
a  true  friend  to  the  citizens  of  western 
Maryland,  State  Senator  Donald  Mun- 
son. 

Senator  Munson  recently  wsis  named 
Legislator  of  the  Year  by  the  Maryland 
Classified  Employees  Association  for 
his  successful  efforts  to  keep  the  West- 
ern Maryland  Center  Hospital  from 
being  privatized.  In  fact,  Don  Munson 
has  been  working  to  keep  the  western 
Maryland  center  in  public  hands  since 
1974  when  he  was  first  elected.  His  dedi- 
cation serves  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us  in  public  life. 

This  is  the  first  time  this  honor  has 
been  bestowed  on  a  lawmaker  from 
western  Maryland,  and  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  type  of  impact  one  can  have 
on  an  important  issue  over  a  given 
length  of  time.  Don  Munson  stayed 
close  to  the  issue  all  of  these  years, 
and  this  recognition  of  his  efforts  and 
diligence  by  the  Maryland  Classified 
Employees  Association  is  a  reflection 
of  the  respect,  affection,  and  admira- 
tion so  many  of  us  in  Maryland  have 
for  Senator  Munson. 

Western  Maryland  is  truly  fortunate 
to  have  Don  Munson  on  our  side. 


CRISIS  IN  HAITI 

(Ms.  WATERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  commend  President 
Clinton  for  his  swift  action  in  reinstat- 
ing comprehensive  sanctions  against 
the  Haitian  military  and  police  and  the 
tiny  economic  elite  who  bankroll 
them. 

The  actions  by  General  Cedras  and 
Colonel  Francois  that  led  to  the  delay 
in  landing  United  States  and  Canadian 
trainers  and  technical  support  forces 
are  only  the  most  recent  outrages  in  a 
rising  tide  of  violence  and  intimida- 
tion. 

The  United  States  has  a  responsibil- 
ity. For  years  we  backed  a  succession 
of  supposedly  friendly  military-backed 
dictators.  Presidents  Bush  and  Clinton 
promised  to  return  to  power  President 
Aristide — a  heroic  priest  who  won  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  in  the  last  election. 

Earlier  this  year,  our  President  re- 
fused entry  to  thousands  of  Haitian  ref- 
ugees. We  turned  them  back  at  sea. 
However,  we  promised  the  return  of 
President  Aristide. 

President  Aristide  can  restore  order 
and  democracy,  and  the  Haitians  will 
have  no  need  to  take  to  the  sea  in  an 
attempt  to  escape  oppression  and  ter- 
rorism. We  need  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent. The  time  is  now. 
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asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  good 
news  today  is  that  CWO  Michael  Dur- 
ant  has  been  freed  by  his  Somalia  cap- 
tors and  that  American  forces  are  no 
longer  targeting  warlord  Aideed.  The 
bad  news  is  how  much  the  administra- 
tion has  politicized  our  mission  in  So- 
malia. 

First  they  disregarded  recommenda- 
tions of  our  military  commanders 
against  targeting  Aideed.  Then,  re- 
quests for  heavy  tanks  and  armor  were 
overruled,  resulting  in  the  disaster  of 
October  3— when  18  American  Rangers 
were  killed  and  75  wounded 

Now  we  learn  the  administration  is 
sending  up  to  3,000  more  troops  to  So- 
malia— in  addition  to  the  forces  al- 
ready there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  still 
hasn't  learned  an  important  lesson 
about  Somalia.  The  only  practical  so- 
lution is  for  Congress  to  set  a  date  for 
withdrawing  American  troops  from  So- 
malia. 

I  intend  to  offer  legislation  to  set  the 
date  January  31.  1994.  for  pulling  our 
troops  out  of  Somalia  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  me  in  this  effort. 


this   deployment 
home. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  DELINEATION 
OF  POWER 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  about  the 
delineation  of  power  and  responsibility 
between  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  and  the  constitutional  obliga- 
tions of  this  Congress  and  its 
warmaking  authority. 

The  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  in- 
troduce U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hos- 
tilities or  into  situations  where  immi- 
nent involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances 
is  exercised  only  pursuant  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  specific  statutory  author- 
ization, or  a  national  emergency  cre- 
ated by  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  or  possessions  or 
armed  forces. 

There  is  no  declaration  of  war.  Nei- 
ther this  body  nor  the  other  body  has 
authorized  the  deployment  of  troops  in 
Somalia. 

There  is  no  national  emergency. 
President  Clinton  must  meet  his  obli- 
gation under  the  War  Powers  Act  and 
submit  a  written  request  for  authoriza- 
tion to  the  Congress  defining  the  scope, 
duration  and.  most  importantly,  the 
objectives  of  our  military  operation  in 
Somalia. 

Congress,  we  must  stop  ducking  our 
responsibilities  and  vote  to  authorize 


INVEST  IN  AMERICA 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ican workers  be  alert.  If  you  think 
your  pension  funds  are  safe  and  are 
being  used  wisely  to  help  Americans, 
listen — please  listen. 

A  public  pension  fund  conference  was 
held  in  Red  China  in  September— the 
first  of  its  kind— and  an  American  who 
determines  how  funds  from  pensions 
for  public  workers  are  invested  re- 
vealed that  he  had  $500  billion  to  in- 
vest— and  he  was  looking  at  placing  it 
in  China— according  to  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

Organizers  admitted  they  are  inves- 
tigating how  to  increase  their  marginal 
investing  in  Asian  mutual  funds,  while 
the  Times  article  said  they  also  are 
looking  specifically  at  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  handing  Amer- 
ican pension  money  to  a  country  that 
ignores  human  rights — that  pays  slave 
wages — and  providing  that  nation  with 
cash  infusion  to  come  back  and  com- 
pete with  those  very  people  who  are 
paying  into  the  pension  funds. 

Funds  represented  in  the  conference 
are:  The  New  York  City  Comptrollers 
Office,  the  California  Public  Employees 
Retirement  System,  and  the  Dallas 
Employees  Retirement  Fund.  All 
America  may  well  be  shortchanged  by 
these  groups.  American  business  needs 
financial  infusion  to  keep  our  workers 
above  the  poverty  line.  We  need  to  in- 
vest in  America  and  not  in  slave  labor 
and  human  rights  violators. 


THE  SUPERCONDUCTING  SUPER 
COLLIDER 

(Ms.  EDDIE  BERNICE  JOHNSON  of 
Texas  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  EDDIE  BERNICE  JOHNSON  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  sit 
here  and  listen  to  some  of  the  things 
and  understand  it  differently  and  not 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  America. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  Cutting  the 
super  collider  project  will  not  save  one 
penny.  It  will  simply  close  down  a 
project  and  shift  the  spending  to  some 
place  else. 

Voting  down  this  project  simply  kills 
the  greatest  research  project  in  these 
times.  It  is  a  project  that  will  help  us 
to  create  jobs,  to  put  people  to  work, 
to  keep  people  working,  to  come  along 
with  breakthroughs  in  health  care  that 
will  ultimately  cut  the  cost  of  the  care, 
and  discover  other  projects  for  energy 
conservation  and  energy  alternatives. 

It  is  really  very  foolish  for  us  to  con- 
tinue to  vote  on  emergency  extensions 


of  unemployment  benefits  and  then 
shift  other  spending  away  from  a 
project  that  can  bring  jobs  and  keep 
jobs.  We  are  still  spending  but  yet  not 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  emergency 
funding  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

It  does  not  make  sense.  Do  not  be 
fooled  by  the  rhetoric.  This  money  ear- 
marked for  the  SSC  will  not  be  saved. 
We  are  here  to  attempt  to  find  jobs  and 
keep  jobs  and  keep  America  working. 
We  must  not  just  spend  and  yet  not 
maintain  a  strong  work  force.  The 
project  is  more  than  20  percent  com- 
plete. If  we  are  to  stay  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  technology  and  maintain  global 
competitiveness,  then  we  must  con- 
tinue to  find  a  way  to  keep  this  nec- 
essary project  alive  and  strong. 
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URGING  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 
ISTOOK  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  KINGSTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
today  on  Resolution  238.  the  Istook  res- 
olution regarding  the  House  post  office. 
I  find  it  interesting  to  see  how  hypo- 
critical we  as  a  body  in  Congress  can  be 
when  we  investigate  every  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  we  are  always  slow  to  do  it 
to  ourselves.  In  1987  we  voted  416  to  2  to 
set  up  a  special  committee  to  inves- 
tigate Iran-Contra.  but  now  we  cannot 
do  it  because  we  are  being  told  by  our 
leadership  and  Members  that  if  we  do  it 
will  interfere  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment investigation.  Is  that  not  conven- 
ient? 

Last  year  the  House  committee,  a 
task  force  that  actually  investigated 
the  post  office  scandal,  said  they  could 
find  nothing,  and  they  complained 
about  the  Justice  Department  interfer- 
ing with  Congress.  However,  today,  we 
hear  Congress  is  interfering  with  Con- 
gress. However,  today,  we  hear  Con- 
gress is  interfering  with  the  Justice 
Department.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
an  excuse  not  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  we  bring  the 
Istook  resolution  to  the  floor.  Let  us 
clean  up  our  own  house.  Justice  must 
not  play  favorites.  Justice  must  be 
blind. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  PLAN? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Post  reports  a  recent 
poll  found  that  70  percent  of  Americans 
believe  the  President  has  not  told  the 
whole  story  on  his  health  care  plan 
When  asked  how  much  they  knew 
about  the  Clintons'  health  care  plan 
only  17  percent  said  they  knew  a  lot. 
Eighty-three  percent  said  they  knew 
little  or  almost  nothing  about  it. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  presume  the  17  percent  that  say 
they  know  a  lot  about  the  plan  must 
reside  in  the  White  House  that  will  not 
release  the  plan.  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced that  83  percent  that  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  plan  must  reside 
in  Congress,  because  no  one  here  has 
seen  it. 

Weeks  ago  the  President  came  to  this 
very  floor  to  address  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  to  describe  his  health  care 
plan.  Congress  has  even  had  hearings, 
but  as  yet  there  have  been  no 
sightings.  This  thing  is  harder  to  find 
than  Waldo. 

If  the  administration's  policy  of  pro- 
nouncement and  pause,  of  describe  and 
delay,  keeps  up.  expect  to  see  the 
President's  health  care  speech  on  milk 
cartons  with  the  caption:  "Have  you 
seen  this  plan?" 


LOBBY  DISCLOSURE'GIFT  BAN 

Mr.  HINCHEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are 
we,  trying  to  accomplish  with  the  legis- 
lation we  are  proposing  to  expand 
lobby  disclosure  requirements  and  to 
ban  gifts?  We  are  not  saying  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  sold  their  votes 
for  a  good  dinner  or  a  free  round  of 
golf.  I  do  not  know  anyone  here  who 
would  ever  do  that.  We  are  not  saying 
Members  of  Congress  are  routinely 
showered  with  gifts  and  lavishly  enter- 
tained by  lobbyists.  We  all  know  that 
life  here  is  usually  more  gritty  than 
glittering,  and  there  are  few  among  us 
who  have  not  ourselves  given  away  un- 
wanted gifts.  What  we  are  saying  is 
that  we  must  dispel  the  impression 
F>eople  have  that  Congress  is  up  for 
sale.  We  must  let  them  know  the  truth. 

As  long  as  the  business  of  lobbying  is 
carried  on  behind  a  curtain,  the  public 
will  suspect  us  of  selling  their  right  to 
honest  and  open  Government  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  from  Ridgewell's.  As 
long  as  the  sealed  gift  packages  enter 
our  doors,  our  constituents  will  suspect 
us  of  selling  out  their  interests — even  if 
we  know  those  boxes  only  contain  a 
bag  of  peaches  and  a  box  of  cookies. 
Let  us  invite  the  public  in.  Without 
these  new  rules  and  new  limits,  the 
public  will  continue  to  have  legitimate 
reasons  to  suspect  that  we  have  some- 
thing to  hide.  We  have  to  let  them 
know  that  we  do  not. 

Let  us  pass  this  legislation  requiring 
disclosure  by  lobbyists  and  banning 
gifts.         I 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  FORM  A 
VETERANS  CAUCUS 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
fitting  that  an  Army  general  should  be 
sitting  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  because 
I  come  with  glorious  news,  partially 
glorious  news. 

In  about  a  half  a  century  of  news- 
magazines, never  have  all  three  major 
magazines  had  the  same  cover.  This  is 


the  handsome  but  tortured  face  of  CWO 
Michael  Durant,  who  was  released 
today  in  Somalia.  Our  one  and  only 
missing  or  captured  American  is  now 
back  in  the  loving  arms  of  his  com- 
rades. The  last  body  of  the  18  Ameri- 
cans murdered  in  Somalia  on  October  3 
arrived  at  the  mortuary  at  Dover  Air 
Force  Base  last  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  got  off  the  phone. 
I  am  not  allowed  to  release  his  name, 
they  are  still  confirming  his  identity, 
but  it  is  a  given.  I  have  his  name  right 
in  front  of  me  here,  because  there  is 
only  one  man  missing.  This  is  the  man 
whose  mother,  and  her  name  is,  amaz- 
ingly, Mary,  identified  the  tortured 
body  of  her  son  9  days  ago,  live,  in 
color,  on  American  television.  It  re- 
minds me  as  a  Christian  of  the  fourth 
station  of  the  cross,  Jesus  meets  his 
mother,  Mary. 

Now  we  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  what 
it  says  in  the  copy  of  these  news  maga- 
zines: "Trapped  in  Somalia:  What  in 
the  World  Are  We  Doing?;  An  Anatomy 
of  a  Disaster  in  Somalia;  Somalia, 
What  Went  Wrong?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  said  this, 
but  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]  and  I  and 
all  the  other  veterans  of  this  House  and 
the  other  Chamber,  the  veterans  only, 
should  have  a  caucus  and  advise  Clin- 
ton what  to  do  in  Somalia.  Haiti. 
Abakhazia.  Bosnia,  and  the  300  hot 
spots  around  this  world  where  human 
beings  are  killing  other  human  beings. 
What  is  our  role?  Let  the  veterans  in 
both  Chambers  work  it  out. 


ARTS,  HUMANITIES,  AND 
MUSEUMS  AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  264  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  264 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2351)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1994 
and  1995  to  carry  out  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965.  and  the  Museum  Services  Act.  The  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
General  debate  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  not  exceed  one  hour  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  labor.  After  general  debate 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  The  bill  shall  be 
considered  as  read.  No  amendment  to  the  bill 
shall  be  in  order  except  those  printed  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accom- 
panying this  resolution.  Each  amendment 
may  be  offered  only  in  the  order  printed  in 
the  report,  may  be  offered  only  by  a  Member 
designated  in  the  report,  shall  be  considered 
as  read,  shall  be  debatable  for  the  time  speci- 


fied in  the  report  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  an  opponent, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  division  of  the 
question  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  Points  of  order  against  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  report  for  failure 
to  comply  with  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  are 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  BEILEN- 
SON] is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary one-half  hour  of  debate  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume.  During  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution,  all  time  yield- 
ed is  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  264  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  2351,  the  Humanities  and  Muse- 
ums Amendments  of  1993,  reauthorizing 
for  2  years  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  and  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services. 

The  rule  provides  1  hour  of  general 
debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Under  the  rec- 
ommended rule,  the  bill  is  considered 
as  read  and  only  the  three  amendments 
printed  in  the  report  to  accompany  the 
rule  would  be  in  order. 

The  amendments  will  be  considered 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  report:  each  amendment  is  debat- 
able for  20  minutes,  with  the  time 
equally  divided  between  the  proponent 
and  an  opponent.  The  amendments  are 
not  divisible  and  they  are  not  subject 
to  amendment. 

In  addition,  all  points  of  order 
against  the  amendments  are  waived  for 
germaneness.  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rule  provides  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  certainly 
not  without  controversy,  and  that  is 
partly  because  the  bill  for  which  it 
structures  debate  deals  with  one  of  the 
more  controversial,  and  contentious, 
subjects  that  the  Congress  considers: 
Federal  funding  for  the  arts  and  the  pe- 
rennial debate  over  the  definition  of 
art  that  attends  it. 

Mr.  Speaker  H.R.  2351  is  a  short-term 
authorization  bill  that  contains  no  per- 
manent changes  in  the  law  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
therefore  requested  that  no  amend- 
ments dealing  with  content  restric- 
tions or  other  substantive  changes  in 
the  law  be  in  order,  and  that  the  house 
be  permitted  to  vote  instead  on  a  sim- 
ple, 2-year  extension  of  the  authoriza- 
tions for  these  agencies. 
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For  that  reason,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  recommended  that  only  those 
amendments  printed  in  the  report  be 
made  in  order.  These  amendments  are 
alike  in  that  they  address  only  the 
issue  of  funding  for  the  three  independ- 
ent agencies  reauthorized  by  H.R.  2351. 

The  first  amendment,  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Crane],  would  abolish  funding  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  en- 
tirely. The  second,  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dor- 
nan],  would  reduce  the  authorization 
levels  for  the  three  agencies,  the  third, 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunderson],  would 
freeze  the  State  grant  to  those  States 
that  substitute  Federal  money  for 
State  funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  requesting  this  rule, 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
argued  that  Congress  made  significant 
changes  in  the  operations  of  these 
agencies  in  1990  and  that  the  results  of 
these  modifications  should  be  reviewed 
before  any  further  are  considered. 

In  addition,  the  committee  felt  that 
the  new  administration  and  it  recently 
appointed  heads  for  these  agencies 
should  be  allowed  to  review  the  oper- 
ations of  the  agencies  and  assess  their 
activities  before  any  further  statutory 
changes  are  made. 

Indeed,  the  new  agency  heads,  who 
have  enjoyed  wide  bipartisan  support, 
may  find  it  necessary  to  ask  Congress 
to  make  substitute  changes  in  the  ena- 
bling statutes,  making  a  simple  reau- 
thorization plan  for  now  more  relevant 
than  ever. 

In  fact,  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  NEA  address- 
ing the  issues  discussed  during  the 
hearing  on  H.R.  2351  and  which  states 
that  the  new  administration  plans  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  NEAs  au- 
thorizing statute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  not  been 
without  the  opportunity  to  act  in  a  de- 
liberative manner  on  this  matter;  in 
fact,  most  recently,  in  July  of  this 
year,  the  House  debated  two  amend- 
ments dealing  with  NEA  funding,  ac- 
cepting one  for  a  5  percent  cut  in 
spending  and  rejecting  another  that 
proposed  to  cut  off  funding  entirely  for 
the  endowment.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  took  all  these  matters  into  con- 
sideration in  recommending  this  rule.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  House 
Resolution  264  so  that  we  may  proceed 
today  with  consideration  of  the  simple 
reauthorization  of  these  three  agen- 
cies, leaving  the  debate  over  content 
restrictions— which  is  an  entirely  valid 
one  of  course  until  the  new  leadership 
at  the  agencies  h£is  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  agencies  and  define 


aresis   where   improvements  should  be 
made. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  testimony  for 
the  rule  on  H.R.  2351— the  Arts.  Hu- 
manities and  Museums  Amendments  of 
1993— we  were  asked  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee to  delay  discussion  of  certain  "sub- 
stantive policy  issues"  until  this 
straight  authorization  expires  2  years 
from  now.  For  that  reason,  today  we 
have  a  modified  closed  rule  that  makes 
in  order  only  three  amendments — two 
of  which  focus  narrowly  on  appropriate 
funding  levels  for  the  NEA,  the  NEH, 
and  museums  and  one  which  makes  a 
technical  correction. 

We  will  have  a  chance  to  debate 
whether  any  Federal  funds  should  sup- 
port the  arts,  humanities,  and  muse- 
ums— and  we  will  discuss  a  40  percent 
cutting  amendment. 

But  under  this  rule  we  won't  have  de- 
bate on  the  related  issue  that  many 
Americans  are  most  concerned  about — 
how  Federal  money  for  the  arts,  hu- 
manities, and  museums  is  being  used. 
We  won't  have  a  chance  to  define  what 
constitutes  the  type  of  quote  art  un- 
quote that  Federal  dollars  support  and" 
what  the  parameters  are  for  obscenity. 
I  think  this  is  a  missed  opportunity. 
Several  amendments  were  offered  in 
committee  on  this  subject,  but  under 
this  rule  these  legitimate  proposals  de- 
signed to  clarify  our  policies  will  not 
be  heard. 

I  am  particularly  troubled  that  we 
will  not  speak  to  the  issue  of  prevent- 
ing this  money  from  being  channeled 
to  illegal  aliens.  While  some  might 
view  this  as  an  obvious  point,  we  re- 
cently saw  a  case  in  California  where 
Federal  arts  dollars  were  in  fact  hand- 
ed out  to  illegal  aliens. 

Still.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  expect  today  we 
will  have  a  lively  debate  about  the 
merits  of  Federal  funding  for  arts,  hu- 
manities, and  museums.  Although  I  be- 
lieve there  is  merit  to  some  reasonable 
level  of  Federal  support  for  these  pro- 
grams. I  have  supported  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  efforts  to  cut  back 
funding  levels  for  the  arts.  I  certainly 
recognize  the  enormous  budget  crisis 
we  face — and  I  know  that  all  programs 
will  have  to  be  scaled  back. 

I  have  also  supported  efforts  to  tight- 
en up  the  rules  on  how  this  money  is 
spent,  and  to  penalize  the  NEA  for  in- 
stances of  poor  judgment — repeated 
poor  judgment.  So  I  will  support  the 
Doman  amendment,  cutting  40  percent 
from  this  bill— as  a  fiscally  prudent 
measure.  I  hope  this  sends  a  message.  I 
must  note,  though,  that  I  am  some- 
what troubled  by  his  argument  about 
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penalizing  other  agencies  for  past 
lapses  in  judgment — since  his  40  per- 
cent cut  is  not  only  targeted  at  the 
NEA,  but  at  the  NEH  and  museums  as 
well — neither  of  which  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  awarded  Federal  funds  to 
obscene  or  immoral  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  better  than 
it  might  have  been  but  worse  than  it 
should  have  been.  I  think  the  public 
good  would  have  been  well  served  by  an 
open  rule  and  broad  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject— and  today's  modified  closed  rule 
precludes  that  result. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  previous  question  so  that  we  may 
bring  this  bill  back  under  an  open  rule. 
Then  we  can  debate  these  vital  content 
issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  rollcall  votes  in  the  Rules 
Committee  on  proposed  amendments  to 
the  rule  on  H.R.  2351.  as  well  as  infor- 
mation on  open  versus  restrictive  rules 
in  the  103d  Congress. 

The  information  referred  to  follows: 

Roi-LCALL  Votes  in  the  Rules  Committee  on 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Rule  on 
H.R.  2351.  THE  Arts.  Humanities,  and  Mu- 
seums A.MENDME.VTS  ACT  OF  1993 

1.  Open  rule— This  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  one  hour  of  general  debate. 

Vote  (Defeated  3-5):  Yeas— Solomon. 
Dreier.  Goss:  Nays— Moakley.  Derrick.  Beil- 
enson.  Hall.  Slaughter.  Not  Voting:  Frost. 
Bonior.  Wheat.  Gordon.  Quillen. 

2.  Hunter  (CA)— Prohibits  awarding  of 
funds  from  the  NEA  and  the  NEH  under  the 
following  circumstances:  projects  of  a  pa- 
tently offensive  nature  as  defined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  Miller  test:  projects  which  de- 
grade women,  minorities,  or  children;  and 
programs  which  give  funds  to  illegal  aliens. 

Vote:  (Defeated  3-5):  Yeas— Solomon. 
Dreier.  Goss;  Nays— Moakley.  Derrick.  Beil- 
enson.  Hall.  Slaughter.  Not  Voting:  Frost. 
Bonior.  Wheat.  Gordon.  Quillen. 

3.  Rohrabacher  (CA)— Prohibits  NEA  and 
NEH  grant  funding  from  going  to  any  pro- 
gram that  benefits  illegal  aliens. 

Vote  (Defeated  3-5):  Yeas— Solomon. 
Dreier.  Goss;  Nays — Moakley.  Derrick.  Beil- 
enson.  Hall.  Slaughter.  Not  Voting:  Frost. 
Bonior.  Wheat  Gordon.  Quillen. 

4.  Bachus  (AL>— Prohibits  awarding  of 
funds  from  the  NEA  for  projects  which  pro- 
mote, disseminate,  or  produce  materials  that 
depict,  or  describe  In  a  patently  offensive 
way.  sexual  or  excretory  activities  or  organs, 
or  religion  or  religious  symbols. 

Vote  (Defeated  3-5):  Yeas— Solomon. 
Dreier,  Goss;  Nays— Moakley.  Derrick.  Beil- 
enson.  Hall.  Slaughter.  Not  Voting:  Frost. 
Bonior.  Wheat.  Gordon.  Quillen. 

Note:  The  individual  amendments  would  be 
printed  in  the  Rules  Committee  report, 
would  not  be  subject  to  amendment,  would 
be  debateable  for  20-minutes  each,  and  ap- 
propriate points  of  order  would  be  waived. 
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Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Williams],  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time. 

This  legislation  is  a  simple,  short, 
only  2-year  extension  of  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  the  Institute  for  Mu- 
seum Services,  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

Our  subcommittee,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, in  concurrence  with  the  admin- 
istration, made  no  policy  changes  in 
these  three  agencies.  We  want  to  see 
how  our  legislative  changes  of  2  years 
ago  are  working.  And  in  the  interests 
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of  giving  the  agencies  appropriate  time 
to  work  through  the  very  significant 
changes  we  made,  including  the 
changes  that  now  disallow  the  NEA  to 
fund  obscenities,  we  thought  a  4-year 
track  record  would  give  the  Congress  a 
good  opportunity  to  then  come  back, 
beginning  immediately  after  we  pass, 
and  hopefully  this  legislation  is  signed 
into  law,  to  come  back  and  review  how 
the  agency  is  working  in  anticipation 
of  a  longer  reauthorization  in  the  next 
Congress. 

□  1100 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration supports  and  has  rec- 
ommended this  2-year  extension. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
explained  to  the  membership  that 
there  will  be  some  amendments  offered 
by  our  colleagues  to  this  legislation. 

Normally,  a  2-year  extension  of  exist- 
ing law  would  simply  be  considered 
under  suspension,  but  none  of  us  are 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  even  though 
we  enacted  very  significant  reforms  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  a 
couple  years  ago,  that  agency  remains 
the  subject  of  controversy.  Much  of  the 
controversy  is  based  on  works  that  the 
NEA  has  not  funded;  but  nonetheless, 
the  agency  is  still  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. 

So  I  thought  we  ought  to  bring  the 
bill,  not  under  an  extension,  but  to  the 
floor  and  allow  our  colleagues  to  work 
their  way,  including  an  amendment  to 
just  end  the  agency,  so  we  are  allowing 
that. 

I  think  we  are  correct  not  to  allow 
substantive  policy  changes  in  either  of 
the  Endowments  or  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  until  they  have  an 
appropriate    time    to    deal    with    the 


changes  which  we  placed  on  them  just 
a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bachus]. 

Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule.  If 
this  rule  is  adopted,  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  debate  on  how  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  spends  their 
tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sponsorship  of  some 
of  the  projects  now  being  funded  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  to- 
tally opposed  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

We  are  talking  here  about  sponsor- 
ship, about  Federal  support  for  projects 
that  you  and  I  and  other  Members  of 
this  body  would  not  hang  in  our  homes. 
In  fact,  the  House  rules  would  deny 
them  being  exhibited  here,  yet  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  are  being  called 
upon  for  2  more  years  to  fund  these 
types  of  projects. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Membership  and 
he  said  in  that  letter,  mailed  yester- 
day: 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  controversial  issue. 
Members  have  differing  opinions  on  it;  how- 
ever, as  we  debate  the  issue,  let  us  keep  the 
debate  based  on  facts. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Montana  has 
taken  the  position  that  we  will  not  de- 
bate this  issue.  We  will  not  debate  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment  is  a 
simple  amendment.  It  simply  says  this, 
that  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  will  not  fund,  with  the  American 
people's  money,  projects  or  programs 
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tnat  depict  or  describe  in  a  patently  of- 
fensive way  sexual  or  excretory  activi- 
ties or  organs;  or  depict  or  describe  in 
a  patently  offensive  way  religrlon  or  re- 
ligious symbols. 

We  know  what  we  are  discussing 
here.  We  are  discussing  obscenity.  We 
are  discussing  pornography.  We  are  dis- 
cussing sacrilegious  works  that  the 
American  people  have  continued  for  10. 
15  years  to  pay  for. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  in  his 
letter  to  our  colleagues  wrote,  and  said 
again  on  this  floor,  that  we  are  not 
funding  these  projects;  but  in  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  funding  these  projects. 
We  have  funded  them  since  1990. 

I  would  like  the  opportunity  under 
an  open  rule  to  discuss  these  projects. 
I  will  mention  only  two  today  eis  time 
permits,  one  now  and  one  a  little  later. 
Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana,  wrote  the  Membership  about 
the  NEA  and  said  that  the  NEA  did  not 
grant  money  for  a  film  which  was  to 
portray  two  12-year  old  young  girls  en- 
gaged in  lesbian  activity. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  me  now  I 
have  that  grant.  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
grant  application  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  which 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  says  does 
not  exist. 

In  fact,  we  did  approve  that  project, 
and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
paid  $27,700  to  fund  this  film. 

Let  me  read  from  the  grant  applica- 
tion that  was  approved  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts: 

This  work  will  be  created  for  up  to  5  per- 
formers, with  2  grlrls  black  and  white  about 
12  years  old  as  the  main  characters. 

And  these  young  ladies  were  engaged 
In  sexual  conduct  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  debate 
whether  or  not  that  happened  and 
whether  we  ought  to  fund  this. 

I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  stop  that  funding. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  says 
that  we  did  not  fund  Mr.  Witkin,  but  in 
fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  April  edition  of  Vanity  Fair  which 
in  fact  describes  page  after  page  of  art 
objects  produced  by  Mr.  Witkin. 

A  medical  professor  in  his  home 
State  of  New  Mexico  described  his  art 
work  as  worse  than  Jeffrey  Dahmer. 

It  is  almost  unspeakable  that  the 
American  people  have  no  right  to  put 
an  end  to  this  foolishness  and  this  non- 
sense. If  this  rule  is  affirmed,  if  you 
vote  "yes"  on  this  rule,  if  you  vote 
"yes"  on  the  previous  question,  they 
will  not  get  the  opportunity  to  do  what 
Vanity  Fair  says  we  have  funded  Mr. 
Witkin,  who  they  say  is  kinkier  than 
Robert  Mapplethorpe  at  his  kinkiest. 

In  fact,  he  went  to  France  to  do  some 
of  this  art  work  because  it  involved 
desecrating  the  bodies  of  the  deceased, 
and  that  is  illegal  in  the  United  States: 
80  he  went  to  France  to  produce  some 
of  his  works. 

It  says  in  the  Vanity  Fair  article 
that  we  have  funded  these  projects,  and 


the  former  Chairman  of  NEA  has  writ- 
ten an  apology  to  Senators  for  the 
funding  of  these  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need  to  fund 
these  projects.  We  need  a  vote  in  this 
House  to  end  this  foolishness.  Over  90 
percent  of  the  American  people  say. 
"Don't  fund  this  obscenity.  Don't  fund 
this  sacrilegious  art.  " 

This  is  a  matter  of  respect  and  sen- 
sitivity to  their  opinions. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  WiLUAMS]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlenuin  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  perfectly  out- 
rageous that  Members,  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  would  come  to 
the  floor  and  claim  things  that  are  not 
so. 

Let  me  just  say  this  as  clearly  as  I 
can.  The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  did  not  fund  what  the  gentleman 
claims  they  did.  No  tax  money  was 
used  to  fund  those  things. 

Now,  anybody  can  rise  up  on  this 
floor  because  of  our  rules  and  make 
claims  that  are  outrageously  incorrect 
and  inaccurate,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  doing;  but  he  is  wrong— 
w-r-o-n-g.  He  is  wrong. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  IMi 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bachus]  to  respond. 

Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wrote  a  letter  to  our  colleagues  in 
which  I  outlined  five  projects  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  had 
funded.  One  of  the  people  we  funded 
and  in  the  April  1993  edition  of  Vanity 
Fair,  it  points  out,  in  fact  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  NEA  has  admitted 
that  we  did  fund  Joel  Peter  Witkin. 
They  report  that  he  has  received,  and  I 
am  going  to  quote  from  Vanity  Fair: 

witkin  wais  recently  awarded  his  fourth 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  grant. 

D  1110 

The  former  Chairman  wrote  a  letter 
just  last  month:  I  have  that  letter  in 
my  hand.  August  3.  1993.  to  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator in  which  she  says: 

I  have  just  received  information  that  one 
of  the  photographic  fellowship  applications  I 
approved  last  September  was  awarded  to  an 
individual  whose  work  appears  to  use  shock 
quality. 

She  goes  on  and  quotes  from  the 
April  1993  issue. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  the  ac- 
tual grant  request  which  was  approved 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

And  I  will  say  this  about  the  other 
two  projects  which  he  said  did  not 
exist: 

The  Whitney  Museum  received  a 
$65,000  direct  grant  from  the  NEA  for 
the  independent  students  program 
which  put  on  the  exhibit  which  In- 
cluded some  very  famous  works  includ- 
ing "Bullwhip  "  by  Mapplethorpe:  many 
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Americans     know     about     that,     and 
Serrano's  "Piss  Christ." 

Also  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  WILUAMS]  says  we  did  not  fund 
the  1990  Pittsburgh  gay  and  lesbian 
film  festival,  but  in  fact  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  NEA  now  says  we  did. 
Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
the  other  side  has  no  additional  speak- 
ers at  this  time,  so  I  yield  4  minutes  at 
this  point  to  the  distinguished  and 
unique  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DORNAN). 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me,  and  let  us  see  if  I  can  be  unique. 

To  my  dear  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  I  ask:  Do  you  understand  why  we 
have  to  start  cutting  money?  Why  we 
have  to  make  this  a  purely  fiscal  issue? 
Now  I  do  not  know  about  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side,  but  I  like  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], and  I  sure  like  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bachus].  However,  I  am  embarrassed 
when  I  hear  one  gentleman  accuse  the 
other  of  not  being  factually  correct,  es- 
pecially when  I  happen  to  know  that 
the  gentleman  on  my  side  is  factually 
correct.  The  problem  is  that  money  Is 
fungible.  These  so-called  elitist  artists 
are  getting  money  to  do  one  thing,  like 
buy  electricity,  pay  the  cleaning  peo- 
ple, pay  the  carpenters  to  set  up  the 
exhibits.  This  allows  the  elitists  to  use 
other  money  to  exhibit  the  scum.  I 
know  that  my  dear  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams], 
is  uncomfortable  defending  Serrano's 
•Christ"  in  urine.  I  refuse  to  use  the 
artistic  title  for  that.  I  know  he  does 
not  like  to  defend  this  scatological, 
blasphemous,  and  pornographic  gar- 
bage, but  Patrick  knows,  as  we  speak, 
we  are  funding  three  pornographic 
homoerotic  art  festivals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  why  there  should 
be  an  open  rule,  so  the  American  peo- 
ple could  determine  whether  Bachus 
speaks  the  truth  or  Wiluams  speaks 
the  truth. 

So.  I  say  to  my  other  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  BEIL- 
ENSON].  Tony,  you  grew  up  like  me  in 
New  York,  and  you  represented  Beverly 
Hills  for  much  of  your  career.  He  and  I 
both  come  from  areas  where  most  of 
the  money  is  generously  given  by  pa- 
trons of  the  arts  and  where  most  of 
NEA  money  goes  today.  I  will  state  the 
figure  four  times  today:  $9.32  billion, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  generously  given  by 
private  citizens  to  the  arts  and  human- 
ities in  this  country.  If  private  citizens 
want,  under  the  first  amendment,  to 
fund  garbage,  and  99.999  percent  do  not, 
then  let  them  do  it.  But  the  Govern- 
ment shouldn't  be  involved  in  that. 

Recently,  I  was  in  the  home  of  our 
Ambassador  to  France,  the  lovely  Am- 
bassador Pamela  Harriman.  I  stood 
awestruck  before  a  Van  Gogh  in  a 
drawing  room  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador's 
taxpayer-owned  home,  and  I  looked  at 
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a  picture  simply  called  Roses.  Remem- 
ber Van  Gogh  never  sold  a  painting 
while  he  was  alive.  His  brother.  Theo. 
was  sending  money  down  from  Holland 
while  Vincent  cuts  off  his  ear  and  then 
blew  his  brains  out.  But  what  an  artist. 
What  an  artist  out  of  all  that  pain. 

I  am  looking  at  Roses  in  Ambassador 
Harriman's  home.  If  she  needed  some 
pin  money  and  put  it  on  the  market, 
here  is  about  what  she  could  get: 

This  year  Van  Gogh's  Wheat  Fields 
sold  for  $57  million.  In  1990  Van  Gogh's 
portrait  of  Dr.  Gauchet  sold  for  $82.5 
million.  In  that  same  year  Renoir's  Au 
Moulin  de  la  Gallette  sold  for  $78.1  mil- 
lion. Put  all  of  that  together  and  you 
get  about  $47  million  more  than  what 
we  are  arguing  about  here. 

To  take  away  from  the  people  in 
what  Manhattan  and  Beverly  Hills  call 
V\y  Over  America,  and  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues. You  know  when  you  fly  from 
Newark,  or  JFK,  or  LaGuardia  to  LAX, 
you  fly  over  the  rest  of  this  country, 
you  fly  over  Alabama,  and,  yes,  you  fly 
over  Montana  sometimes,  Patrick.  To 
take  money  away  from  these  Ameri- 
cans that  the  elites  only  fly  over  and 
spend  it  on  disgusting  art,  is  an  insult 
to  taxpayers. 

Let  us  get  real.  Let  us  cut  40  percent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  ad- 
ditional seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  30 
seconds  to  make  my  monetary  case.  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  Here's  what's 
going  to  happen,  Tony. 

Instead  of  passing  out  ten-dollar  bills 
signed  by  three  creepy  artistes  on  the 
border  of  Mexico,  they  will  pass  out  a 
five  and  a  one.  That  is  what  my  40-per- 
cent cut  does.  Instead  of  getting  a 
$50,000  grant  to  run  a  porno  homoerotic 
film  festival,  they  will  only  get  $30,000. 
That  is  the  60  percent  that  I  am  leav- 
ing in  there  if  my  40-percent  cut 
passes. 

Let  us  cut  40  percent. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
cannot  compete  with  the  kind  of  testi- 
mony that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  have  presented,  so  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON].  We  are  clearly  well  endowed 
with  an  overabundance  of  California 
participation  today  for  which  we  are 
most  grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Rohrabacher]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this  rule 
which  is  part  of  the  ongoing  attempt 
by  the  Democrat  leadership  to  thwart 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican minority,  our  efforts  to  prevent 
Federal    funds    from    going    to    illegal 


aliens.  I  had  an  amendment  that  would 
have  prevented  any  funds  from  this 
piece  of  legislation  from  being  used  for 
illegal  aliens.  That  was  not  permitted 
by  this  rule.  This  then  becomes  a  vote 
on  whether  or  not  efforts  like  my  own 
to  prevent  taxpayers'  dollars  from 
going  to  illegal  aliens  should  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor. 

Illegal  aliens  are  siphoning  off  bil- 
lions of  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  They 
pay  very  little  into  the  system,  but 
they  take  these  precious  billions  from 
a  myriad  of  programs.  I  would  like  to 
see  those  who  are  here  illegally  cut  off 
from  these  Federal  dollars  in  one  sin- 
gle act,  but  that  is  not  how  the  House 
leadership  wants  it  to  be.  So,  we  have 
to  decide  whether  illegal  aliens  get 
Federal  funds  on  a  program-by-pro- 
gram basis.  Therefore,  the  vote  on  this 
rule  will  be  a  major  test  of  Congress' 
commitment  to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

My  amendment,  which  this  rule  does 
not  allow  me  to  offer,  states  that  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  for  NEA  or 
NEH  may  be  used  to  provide  funds  to 
illegal  aliens. 

It  is  current  NEA  policy  that  direct 
grants  be  made  only  to  U.S.  citizens  or 
resident  aliens.  However,  there  is  no 
similar  prohibition  on  how  grantees 
can  spend  the  grants  they  get  from 
NEA.  Thus  NEA  funds  have  found  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  foreign  nation- 
als, including  those  who  have  entered 
our  country  illegally. 

The  most  famous  example  of  this  in- 
volves an  NEA  funded  program  in  San 
Diego,  CA,  in  which  the  artist  handed 
out  crisp  $10  bills  to  those  illegally 
crossing  the  United  States-Mexico  bor- 
der. After  the  fact,  the  NEA  tried  to  re- 
cover some  money  on  the  grounds  that 
$10  bills  did  not  qualify  as  materials 
under  the  terms  of  the  grant,  a  rather 
dubious  contention,  given  that  mate- 
rials funded  under  NEA  grants  have 
come  to  include  virtually  any  object  or 
substance  known  to  man. 

The  NEA  did  not  cite  a  prohibition 
against  giving  money  to  illegal  aliens, 
because  there  is  no  restriction  on 
grantees  handing  out  grant  money  to 
whoever  they  want.  In  fact,  the  whole 
point  of  the  NEA-approved  project, 
called  "The  Border  Project:  Two  Cities/ 
Dos  Ciudades  "  was  to  fund  projects  and 
artists  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  spe- 
cifically including  Mexican  nationals. 

At  a  time  when  illegal  aliens  are 
flocking  to  the  United  States  to  take 
advantage  of  a  wealth  of  Federal  bene- 
fits, the  symbolism  of  this  so-called  art 
of  handing  out  taxpayer  money  to  ille- 
gal aliens  sends  the  wrong  message.  So, 
one  provision  of  my  amendment  re- 
quires grantees  of  NEA  or  NEH  grants 
to  certify  that  none  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived from  these  endowments  will  be 
given  to  illegal  aliens. 

We,  the  Congress,  have  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  insuring  that  the  tax- 
payers' hard-earned  dollars  do  not  go 
to  support  those  who  are  in  our  coun- 


try illegally.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
rule  in  order  that  I  may  offer  my 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

a  1120 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  assure  my  colleagues  as  well  as  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Rohrabacher],  that  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  regulations 
prohibit  them  from  providing  money  to 
illegal  aliens.  Their  own  regulations 
say  that  the  awards  and  grants  can  be 
given  only  to  citizens  who  are  perma- 
nent residents. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  Museum  for 
Contemporary  Art  in  San  Diego  re- 
ceived an  NEA  grant,  and  it  is  true 
that  one  of  their  subgrantees  in  effect 
was  involved  in  a  project  that  handed 
$10  bills  to  people  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rohrabacher]  de- 
scribed. 

However,  that  is  outside  of  NEA  reg- 
ulations, so  NEA  disallowed  the  cost  of 
that,  which  was  approximately  $4,500, 
from  being  charged  to  them.  They  have 
not  paid  it,  because  it  is  against  their 
regulations  to  do  so. 

So  the  reason  the  gentleman  was  not 
permitted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  offer  his  amendment  was  twofold: 
First,  we  did  not  want  to  make  policy 
and  substantive  changes;  and,  second, 
the  NEA  does  not  and  cannot  by  their 
own  regulations  do  what  the  gentleman 
would  prohibit  them  from  doing  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  BOEH- 
lert]. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
frankly,  I  am  a  little  bit  fed  up  with  all 
this  bashing  of  the  arts.  I  want  my  col- 
leagues on  that  side  of  the  aisle  to 
know  that  there  are  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  just  as  sen- 
sitive to  the  value  of  the  arts  in  Amer- 
ica as  you  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arts  are  not  some 
luxury  of  the  privileged  few.  Let  me 
read  from  an  editorial  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times.  It  is  entitled 
"Art  Is  No  Luxury."  This  is  just  one 
excerpt. 

In  1992,  the  arts  and  other  cultural  activi- 
ties in  the  metropolitan  region  generated  al- 
most S3. 5  billion  in  wages  and  salaries  and 
royalties,  a  10  percent  increase  over  the  last 
decade.  They  were  responsible  for  107.000 
jobs,  ranging  from  starring  on  stage,  to  mak- 
ing ballet  slippers,  to  catering  for  movie 
crews.  And  their  total  economic  impact, 
counting  expenditures  by  art  institutions, 
their  suppliers,  wage  eamei:s.  and  visitors, 
generated  $9.8  billion,  sorely  needed  bucks, 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  Nearly  25  percent 
of  that  money  came  from  tourists  who  said 
they  had  come  to  New  York  or  lengthened 
their  stays  there  to  go  to  museums,  and  gal- 
leries, and  theaters,  and  concerts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  just  in  New 
York,  which  is  my  home  State,  where 
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the  arts  have  a  positive  impact.  It  is  in 
Chicago,  and  in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  At- 
lanta, and  in  all  the  urban  centers 
across  the  country.  And  it  is  not  just  in 
the  big  cities,  it  is  small  town  U.S. A 
where  families  and  kids  are  exposed  to 
the  theater  and  fine  music  and  art  of 
all  kinds. 

Are  there  abuses  in  the  NEA,  of 
course  there  are.  and  we  should  elimi- 
nate the  abuses.  But.  for  goodness 
sake,  do  not  try  to  kill  the  agency  that 
brings  so  much  to  the  enrichment  of 
life  in  America.  If  you  want  to  vote  to 
kill  the  NEA.  do  so.  And  I  suggest  that 
we  have  that  vote,  and  we  will,  later  on 
today.  But  I  will  tell  you.  those  who 
vote  to  kill  the  NEA.  I  am  going  to 
take  their  names  and  I  am  going  to 
send  them  all  a  sympathy  card,  be- 
cause they  have  missed  something  spe- 
cial in  life  if  they  have  not  been 
touched  by  the  arts  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  culture  is  good  for  an 
advanced  society.  It  is  good  for  Amer- 
ica. Let  us  be  responsible  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties.  Let  us  not  just 
pander  to  some  of  the  interests  that 
are  shortsighted  and  refuse  to  deal 
with  facts.  The  arts  are  good  for  Amer- 
ica, and  we  ought  to  proudly  support 
them  in  this  Congress,  which  is  the 
representative  body  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bachus]. 

Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  has  been  mention  of  Chairman 
Jane  Alexander  and  her  appointment 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  and  I  applaud  her  appointment.  I 
know  her  as  a  fine  actress. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind the  Members  of  this  body  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  laws  and  not  people, 
and  NEA  Chairmen  have  come  before 
us  for  some  10  years  and  assured  us 
that  these  practices  would  not  con- 
tinue. 

We  did  try  in  1990  to  tighten  the  law. 
but  we  were  unsuccessful,  and  those 
projects  continued. 

So  I  would  simply  urge  my  col- 
leagues, let  us  make  a  substantive 
change.  Let  us  pass  this  amendment, 
and  let  us  stop  these  abuses. 

If  you  love  the  arts,  you  should  be  for 
this  amendment.  David  Gergen,  in  an 
editorial  some  2  years  ago.  said  the 
taxpayers  have  a  right,  if  they  are 
going  to  fund  this,  to  demand  stand- 
ards. That  is  what  my  amendment  is 
about.  It  is  sponsorship,  not  censor- 
ship. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  ROHRAB.\CHER). 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 
suggested  that  the  problem  has  been 
taken  care  of  in  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  and  that  is  why  my 
amendment    to    prevent    illegal    aliens 


from  receiving  any  of  the  dollars  that 
come  through  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  was  not  necessary, 
there  would  not  be  the  opposition  to 
having  this  amendment  on  the  floor. 
The  American  people  are  too  smart  to 
take  that  kind  of  an  answer.  It  if  is  not 
necessary,  why  oppose  the  amendment? 
Let  us  just  have  it  on  the  record  that 
we  oppose  illegal  aliens  getting  any  of 
these  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  the  reason 
why  my  amendment  was  not  per- 
mitted. My  amendment  was  not  per- 
mitted because  of  jxjlitics  on  this  side 
of  the  floor.  You  will  find  this  in  issue 
after  issue  after  issue,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  unwilling  to  say  that 
taxpayer  dollars  should  not  be  going  to 
illegal  aliens. 
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And  there  will  always  be  some  excuse 
for  not  permitting  us  even  to  vote  on 
the  issue.  Members  will  find  this  in  the 
very  next  debate,  I  think,  we  have  on 
this  floor. 

It  is  a  very  similar  issue.  The  Amer- 
ican people  better  pay  attention  on 
who  is  siding  with  them  and  who  is  sid- 
ing with  the  best  use  of  their  tax  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  testimony 
today  that  we  want  to  take  2  years  just 
to  see  how  things  are  working.  That 
sort  of  reminds  me  of  the  catastrophic 
health  legislation  that  we  passed.  It 
did  not  take  2  years  to  figure  out  we 
had  a  bad  piece  of  legislation  that  was 
not  doing  the  job  adequately,  and  this 
body  responded  very  well,  as  did  the 
other,  by  getting  rid  of  that  program. 

I  suspect  that  we  have  seen  enough 
problem  areas  that  we  ought  to  be 
making  the  fixes  now  in  the  NEA  man- 
agement side  of  things  to  prevent  some 
of  these  problem  areas  from  coming 
forward.  I  believe  we  can  do  that.  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  is  really  talk- 
ing too  much  about  substantive  policy 
changes  on  the  NEA  in  this  area.  I 
think  it  is  talking  about  better  con- 
trols so  that  we  get  better  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars.  As  it  turns  out, 
today  we  can  only  talk  about  just  send- 
ing money.  The  only  debate  really 
today,  under  the  allowable  amend- 
ments, is  how  much  money  are  we 
going  to  send.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
what  are  the  regulations  for  the  use  of 
that  money. 

That  is  what  the  American  people  are 
asking  us  to  do.  I,  frankly,  think  that 
by  a  debate  on  those  points  that  the 
NEA  would  profit,  both  literally  and 
figuratively.  I  think  America  would  be 
assured  that  we  are  doing  our  jobs  on 
their  behalf,  that  we  are  not  waiting  on 
bureaucrats  to  decide  in  2  years  how 
they  like  the  program,  that  we  are  re- 
sponding to  what  they  are  saying 
today. 
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I  think,  if  anything,  we  have  proven 
in  the  last  40  minutes  or  so  that  there 
really  is  controversy  and  good  debate 
to  be  had  on  these  subjects,  if  only  the 
Committee  on  Rules  would  have  made 
it  in  order. 

I  guess  it  comes  down  to  this:  On  the 
previous  question,  if  Members  support 
the  previous  question,  then  they  be- 
lieve we  have  no  business  debating 
what  types  of  projects  we  fund  with 
Federal  tax  dollars. 

If  they  join  me  in  voting  no  on  the 
previous  question,  they  believe  this 
body  has  a  responsibility  today  to  de- 
bate the  proper  use  of  taxpayers'  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  BOEHLERT]  for  his  very  thoughtful 
remarks  regarding  the  support  of  the 
arts. 

Second,  to  say  to  my  very  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  ROHRABACHER],  that  I  do  take 
some  personal  offense  as  well  as  insti- 
tutional offense  at  the  concluding  re- 
marks that  he  made. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  there  is 
no  person  on  this  floor,  no  person  m 
this  body  who  cares  more  about  the 
general  problems  that  he  described 
than  this  gentleman  from  California 
who  is  speaking  now.  I  believe  he  is 
trivializing  a  truly  important  issue 
about  benefits  to  illegals. 

The  gentleman  knows  in  this  particu- 
lar case  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]  has  pointed 
out  that  under  current  law,  individuals 
must  be  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  to  receive 
grant  money  from  the  NEA,  from  the 
NEH,  and  from  the  INS. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ROHRABACHER]  himself,  in  his  Dear  Col- 
league letter  of  a  couple  weeks  ago, 
says,  and  I  quote  him,  "It  is  current 
NEA  policy  that  directs  g^ants  to  be 
made  only  to  U.S.  citizens  or  resident 
aliens." 

A  few  dollars  not  funded  by  the  NEA 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
illegals.  That  has  been  stopped.  That 
was  not  paid  for  by  American  tax- 
payers. 

I  would  say  again  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rohrabacher],  he 
is  trivializing  a  very  important  issue. 
He  is  correct  that  billions  of  dollars  of 
benefits  paid  for  by  Americans  tax- 
payers get  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
are  here  in  this  country  illegally,  but 
for  him  to  speak  out  about  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  which  were  not  paid  for  by 
Federal  funds  against  and  contrary  to 
the  law  and  to  regulations  of  the  En- 
dowment itself,  I  think,  as  I  said,  un- 
necessarily trivializes  the  whole  issue 
and  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  serious  problems  than,  in 
fact,  he  mentioned. 
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Finally,  let  me  say  that  it  is  always 
interesting  and  good  to  listen  to  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dornan].  I  am  particularly 
glad  that  we  made  his  amendment  in 
order  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  listen 
to  him  again  on  a  little  bit  later  today, 
debating  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2351,  the  Arts,  Humanities,  and 
Museums  Amendments  of  1993. 

H.R.  2351  would  provide  a  simple  2-year 
extension  for  three  agencies,  the  National  En 
dowment  for  the  Arts,  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  and  Institute  for  Museum 
Services.  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  decided  not  to  reauthorize  these  agen- 
cies for  the  customary  5  years  because  none 
of  the  three  had  sitting  Chairs.  It  would  be  in- 
appropnate  to  undertake  a  full  review  of  these 
agencies  without  the  recommendations  of  the 
new  administration. 

The  rule  provides  for  consideration  of  three 
amendments.  One  would  abolish  the  NEA.  An- 
other would  reduce  authorized  spending  for 
the  NEA,  NEH,  and  IMS.  The  third  would 
freeze  grants  to  States  that  reduce  their  arts 
funding  in  expectation  of  receipt  of  Federal 
funds. 

I  applaud  the  Rules  Committee  for  its  judg- 
ment. It  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  House  to 
consider  them,  regardless  of  whether  we  ap- 
prove or  reject  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
appropnate  for  the  House  to  consider  other 
amendments  that  would  change  the  structure 
of  the  NEA.  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  decided  not  to  adopt  any  changes  in 
these  agencies,  including  changes  advocated 
by  their  supporters.  Until  the  new  Chairs  have 
a  chance  to  evaluate  their  domains  and  report 
to  the  Congress,  we  should  leave  them  be. 

I  again  thank  the  Rules  Committee  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

Th^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

Pursuant  to  rule  XV,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  minutes  a  recorded  vote,  if 
ordered,  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  240,  nays 
185,  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJl 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Barca 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett  (V,1) 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Berman 
Bilbray 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bonier 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Carr 

chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (Ml) 
Condit 
Conyers 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
De  Fazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Durbin 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
English  lAZ) 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fan- 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford  (Ml) 
Ford  (TN) 
Frank  (MA) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gejdenson 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 


Allard 
Archer 
Armey 
Bachus  (AD 
Baker  (CA) 
Baker  (LA) 
Ballenger 
Barrett  (NE) 
Baxtlett 


[Roll  No.  497] 

YEAS— 240 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson,  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Mar^olies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Morella 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MAI 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Pallone 

NAYS— 185 

Barton 

Batenian 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 


Parker 

Pastor 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Range  I 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Tejeda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

ToiTes 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Boehner 

Bonilla 

Browder 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 


Canady 

Horn 

Port  man 

Castle 

Houghton 

Pryce  (OH) 

Clinger 

Huffington 

Quillen 

Coble 

Hunter 

Quinn 

Collins  (GA) 

Hutchinson 

Rams  tad 

Combest 

Hutto 

Ravenel 

Cooper 

Hyde 

Regula 

Cox 

Inglis 

Ridge 

Cramer 

Inhofe 

Roberts 

Crane 

Istook 

Rogers 

Crapo 

Jacobs 

Rohrabacher 

Cunningham 

Johnson  (CT) 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

DeLay 

Johnson,  Sam 

Roth 

Diaz-Balart 

Kasicb 

Roukema 

Dickey 

Kim 

Royce 

Doolittle 

King 

Santorum 

Doman 

Kingston 

Sazton 

Dreier 

Klug 

Schaefer 

Duncan 

Knollenberg 

Schiff 

Dunn 

Kolbe 

Sensenbrenner 

Emerson 

Kyi 

Shaw 

English  (OK) 

Lazio 

Shays 

Everett 

Leach 

Shusler 

Ewing 

Levy 

Skeen 

Fawell 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Fields  (TX) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Fish 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (OR) 

Fowler 

Linder 

Smith  (TX) 

Franks  (CT) 

Livingston 

Snowe 

Pranks  (NJ) 

Machtley 

Solomon 

Gallegly 

Manzullo 

Spence 

Gallo 

McCandless 

Stearns 

Gekas 

McCollum 

Stenholm 

Gilchrest 

McCrery 

Stump 

Gillmor 

McHugh 

'     SundquUt 

Oilman 

Mclnnis 

Talent 

Gingrich 

McKeon 

Taylor  (MS) 

Goodlatte 

McMillan 

Taylor  (NO 

Goodling 

Meyers 

Thomas  (CA) 

Goss 

Mica 

Thomas  (WY) 

Grams 

Michel 

Torklldsen 

Grandy 

Miller  (FL) 

Upton 

Greenwood 

Molinari 

Vucanovich 

Gunderson 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Hall  (TX) 

Murphy 

Walsh 

Hamilton 

Myers 

Weldon 

Hancock 

Nussle 

Wilson 

Hastert 

Oxiey 

Wolf 

HeHey 

Packard 

Young  (AK) 

Herger 

Paxon 

Young  (FL) 

Hobson 

Petri 

Zeliff 

Hoekstra 

Pombo 

Zimmer 

Hoke 

Porter 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Engel 

Hansen 

Neal  (NO 

Gephardt 

McDade 

Washington 

Green 

Murtha 
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Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland  and  Mr. 
BEVILL  changed  their  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  225.  noes  195. 
not  voting  13,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  498] 
AYES— 225 


Abercrombie 

Baesler 

Bilbray 

Ackerman 

Barca 

Bishop 

Andrews  (ME) 

Barlow 

Blackwell 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bonior 

Andrews  (TX) 

Becerra 

Borskl 

Applegate 

Beilenson 

Boucher 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Berman 

Brewster 
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Brooki 

Brown  ICA) 

Brown  (FLi 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryuit 

Byme 

Can  (well 

Cardm 

Cbapcnan 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (ILi 

Collini  I  MI) 

Conyera 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Darden 

de  la  Gana 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diclu 

Dlnirell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

DurbiD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edward*  (TX) 

Engel 

Enclub  (AZ> 

Esboo 

Evans 

Farr 

Faiio 

Pleld*  (LA) 

Pllner 

FIngerbut 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Oeren 

Gibbons 

QKckman 

tonzalez 

Gordon 

Outierrei 

Hall  (OH  I 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hefner 

HUliard 

Hlncbey 

Boagland 
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D  1210 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Washington  for.  with  Mr.  Hansen 
against. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 264  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  2351. 

n  1211 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2351)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1994  and  1995  to  carry  out  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965.  and  the  Museum 
Services  Act  with  Mr.  Serrano  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]  will  be  recog- 


nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rou- 
kema] will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  begin  debate 
on  H.R.  2351.  a  bill  that  reauthorizes 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  the  Institute  for  Museum 
Services. 

This  is  a  simple  2-year  extension  of 
existing  law.  It  makes  no  substantive 
changes  in  existing  law.  We  merely  au- 
thorize funding  for  these  three  agencies 
at  the  levels  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  fiscal  year  1994  budget  re- 
quest. 

Let  me  begin  by  quickly  giving  a  lit- 
tle background  on  these  three  agencies. 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
is  an  independent  Federal  agency  cre- 
ated in  1965  to  encourage  and  support 
the  arts  in  the  United  States. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities is  an  independent  Federal 
agency,  also  created  in  1965  to  develop 
and  promote  a  broadly  conceived  na- 
tional policy  of  support  for  the  human- 
ities. 

The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  is 
an  independent  Federal  agency  which 
was  created  in  1976.  Its  purpose  is  to  in- 
crease and  improve  museum  services. 

H.R.  2351  maintains  all  of  the  NEA 
procedural  changes  that  Congress  last 
made  when  it  reauthorized  these  agen- 
cies in  1990.  Among  those  changes  is 
this  change  which  we  made  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

We  placed  in  the  law  this  language: 

Obscenity  is  without  artistic  merit,  is  not 
protected  speech  and  shall  not  be  funded. 

I  sponsored  that  language  as  an 
amendment.  It  was  successfully  se- 
cured by  this  House,  considered  and 
kept  by  the  Senate,  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  followed  it 
as  nearly  £is  I  can  tell  to  the*  letter 
since  we  put  it  in  the  law. 

We  also  changed  authority  for  the 
Chair  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  to  recoup  misused  NEA  funds. 

We  totally  reformed  the  NEA  appli- 
cation procedures,  peer  panel  review 
procedures,  and  fund  dispersement  pro- 
cedures. 

So  H.R.  2351  continues  the  major  ini- 
tiatives in  the  NEA,  the  NEH,  and  the 
IMS,  the  Institute  for  Museum  Serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  this  sim- 
ple 2-year  reauthorization  to  my  col- 
leagues and  hope  you  will  support  it. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing the  administrations  proposal  for  a 
simple  extention  of  the  authority  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  for  2  years. 


The  agencies  authorized  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Foundation  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  [NEA]. 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities [NEH],  and  the  Institute  for 
Museum  Services — have  contributed 
richly  to  the  pleasure  and  education  of 
millions  of  Americans  through  their 
many  cultural  programs  and  initia- 
tives. 

The  rich  contributions  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Museum  Services  are  less  high 
profile  than  those  of  the  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  or  the  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  but  still  important.  This  is 
coming  from  a  mother  who  dragged  her 
children,  possibly  against  their  will,  to 
every  museum  and  historical  exhibit 
within  reach. 

Of  course,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  has  brought  us  such 
fine  contributions  as  Ken  Burns  series, 
"The  Civil  War." 

But  since  it  is  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  that  has  drawn  most 
of  the  attention,  and  the  fire,  over  the 
past  few  years,  let  me  briefly  address 
its  contributions. 

Since  its  formation  almost  30  years 
ago,  the  NEA  has  provided  the  public 
side  of  a  very  valuable  public-private 
partnership  to  foster  the  arts. 

Since  its  formation,  the  number  of 
community  orchestras  has  grown  from 
22  to  422.  The  number  of  professional 
dance  companies  has  risen  from  37  to 
300. 

The  NEA  has  provided  the  critical 
support  which  allowed  production  of 
such  American  classics  as  the  original 
"Driving  Miss  Daisy."  "The  Great 
White  Hope,"  and  a  "Chorus  Line." 

The  NEA  has  brought  us  the  tele- 
vision programs  "Live  from  the  Lin- 
coln Center."  "American  Playhouse." 
and  "POV:  Point  of  View.  ' 

All  told,  over  11,000  artists  have  re- 
ceived fellowships  from  the  endow- 
ment. They've  won  43  Pulitzer  Prizes, 
47  MacArthur  Awards,  28  National 
Book  Club  Awards. 

It  has  been  the  NEA's  role  to  lever- 
age, not  replace,  the  private  funding 
that  is  so  necessary  to  allow  this  type 
of  growth  to  occur. 

However,  these  contributions  have 
been  accompanied  by  some  con- 
troversy. I  suppose  this  is  understand- 
able and  perhaps,  inevitable,  when  a  di- 
verse democracy  like  ours  decides  to 
set  aside  public  funding  for  cultural 
programs. 

I.  too,  have  had  deep  concerns  regard- 
ing the  NEA  grantmaking  procedures. 
But,  I  submit  that  many,  if  not  most  of 
the  controversies  we  will  hear  outlined 
on  this  floor  today  occurred  before  we 
adopted  the  important  reforms  in  1990. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  endorsed  and 
voted  for  the  withdrawal  of  funding 
over  the  Maplethorpe  scandals. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
late  colleague,  Paul  Henry  of  Michi- 
gan, for  his  energetic  advocacy  of  the 
1990  reforms.  While  they  are  not  per- 


fect, they  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  many  of  the  well-pub- 
licized, offensive  art  that  brought  scan- 
dals into  sharp  focus  on  NEA 
grantmaking. 

My  inclination  has  been  to  support 
the  administration's  proposal  for 
straightforward  reauthorization.  It  is  a 
practical,  short-term  solution'  to  the 
fact  that  the  authority  for  these  Agen- 
cies expired  on  September  30  of  this 
year.  Moreover,  new  leadership  for 
both  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts — Jane  Alexander — and  the  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities — Dr.  Sheldon 
Hackney — have  only  recently  been  con- 
firmed. 

The  key  to  effective  functioning  will 
be  the  competency  of  the  new  Chairs 
and  the  consensus  building  skills  Ms. 
Jane  Alexander  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Hack- 
ney bring  to  their  respective  offices. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  Jane  Alexan- 
der recently.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  her  attitude  about  her 
chairmanship: 

I  will  be  hands  on  and  firm.  People  have  to 
know  there  are  rules  to  get  NEA  grants  and 
I  will  let  them  know  what  those  rules  are. 

That's  important  because  one  of  the 
most  important  reforms  we  enacted  in 
1990  was  to  increase  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  the  NEA  Chair.  By 
doing  so,  we  have  also  greatly  en- 
hanced accountability. 

We  will  have  someone  to  answer  the 
questions  about  suspect  projects  such 
as  the  Art  Rebate  Program  which  is  de- 
funct in  California.  And.  someone  to 
take  genuine  responsibility. 

There  are  some  additional  important 
issues  that  we  would  be  remiss  in  not 
more  closely  examining  as  we  move 
through  this  process  toward  a  more 
permanent  authorization. 

For  example,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  continued  potential  for  conflict  of 
interest  on  the  NEA  peer  panels,  and 
quite  frankly  this  concern  extends  to 
the  NEH  which  conducts  a  nearly  iden- 
tical peer  review  process. 

While  the  1990  amendments  insti- 
tuted new  policies  to  try  to  prevent 
conflict  of  interest  on  the  NEA  panels, 
we  need  to  study  whether  these  new 
guidelines  are  in  fact  working  and 
whether  they  should  be  applied  to  the 
NEH. 

In  our  hearing  earlier  this  year,  we 
received  testimony  from  Leonard  Gar- 
ment, who  along  with  John  Brademas, 
cochaired  the  Independent  Commission 
convened  in  1990  to  look  at  the  NEA's 
guidelines  and  grantmaking  proce- 
dures. The  work  of  this  Commission, 
which  was  a  bipartisan  endeavor,  was 
very  important  and  deserves  our  con- 
tinued attention. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  will  thoroughly  review  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Independ- 
ent Commission  that  were  not  incor- 
porated into  the  1990  amendments.  Spe- 
cial stress  should  be  placed  on  the  con- 
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flict-of-interest  questions  and  the  stat- 
utory authority  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all,  whether 
we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  benefited 
from  the  contributions  of  the  agencies 
authorized  under  this  act.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  extending 
the  life  of  the  NEA,  the  NEH,  and  the 
Institute  for  Museum  Service  for  the 
next  2  years. 

If  I  don't  vote  for  this  not  even  my 
mother,  my  husband,  or  my  children 
will  vote  for  me. 

D  1220 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Ms.  Slaughter]  who, 
parenthetically,  is  the  Chair  of  the 
prestigious  Congressional  Arts  Caucus 
and  has  been  very  helpful  to  us  with 
this  legislation,  not  only  this  year,  but 
through  the  years. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  to  re- 
authorize the  National  Endowments  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Museum  Services,  which  have 
had  such  a  dramatic  and  positive  im- 
pact on  communities  of  every  size  and 
in  every  corner  of  this  Nation.  In  fact, 
I  can  think  of  no  other  Federal  agen- 
cies or  programs  which  have  so  directly 
and  successfully  improved  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  of  our  citizens — simulta- 
neously educating  our  children,  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  vitality  of 
cities  large  and  small,  and  teaching  us 
more  about  ourselves  and  who  we  are 
as  a  nation. 

With  this  arts  support  comes  an 
added  benefit.  The  arts  are  extraor- 
dinarily effective  at  boosting  local 
economies,  often  transforming  once 
desolate  areas  and  generating  in- 
creased tourism,  retail  sales,  and  local 
business  spending.  The  impact  in  near- 
ly every  State  is  no  small  matter.  In 
Florida  and  North  Carolina,  for  exam- 
ple, the  economic  impact  of  the  arts  in 
1988  was  found  to  be  greater  than  $1  bil- 
lion in  each  State.  In  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  alone,  the  economic  value  of 
the  arts  to  the  local  economy  was  be- 
tween $1.2  and  $1.3  billion  in  1987.  In 
Tennessee,  the  impact  of  the  nonprofit 
arts  industry  was  found  to  be  $114  mil- 
lion annually,  providing  employment 
for  2,500  people.  Similar  results  are 
found  throughout  the  Nation. 

Those  who  attempt  to  portray  cuts  in 
the  budgets  of  these  agencies  as  effec- 
tive deficit  reduction  are  simply  off 
base.  All  the  combined  spending  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  every  single 
arts  agency,  program,  and  institution 
amounts  to  just  one  five-hundredth  of  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  More  is 
spent  on  the  military  bands — about  $10 
million  more — than  the  entire  budget 
of  the  NEA.  which  is  charged  with  sup- 
porting every  art  form  and  promoting 
access  to  the  arts  for  every  citizen. 

Economically,  these  agencies  pull 
their  weight  and   more.   Every   dollar 
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the  NEA  spends  generates  more  dol- 
lars. In  fiscal  year  1993,  for  example. 
NEA  seed  money  generated  an  11-to-l 
impact  in  private  dollars. 

But  the  effect  of  these  arts  agencies 
goes  beyond  the  economic.  The  arts 
teach  our  children  in  a  way  that  is  un- 
matched. I  can  think  of  no  greater 
means  of  fostering  confidence,  self-ex- 
pression, and  discipline  in  a  child  than 
experience  in  the  arts— experience 
which  translates  into  ability  in  every 
other  academic  area.  As  more  and  more 
of  our  young  people  are  exposed  to  vio- 
lence and  drugs  or  drop  out  of  school 
because  of  what  they  see  as  their  own 
helplessness,  the  arts  are  a  resource  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste. 

Frankly,  we  have  heard  enough  from 
opponents  of  the  NEA  who  misrepre- 
sent the  true  work  of  the  NEA.  Just  a 
few  NEA-supported  projects  include  the 
following: 

The  UrbanArts'  Youth  Works/Art 
Works  Program  in  Boston  which  tar- 
gets economically  disadvantaged  teens 
with  arts  workshops  which  reinforce 
ability  in  reading,  writing  and  math. 

The  Substance  Abuse  and  Violence 
Prevention  Program  in  Kansas  which 
created  the  First  Step  Dance  Company 
for  children  of  recovering  substance 
abusing  mothers  as  well  as  a  program 
which  provides  arts  classes  for  latch 
key  kids. 

The  Youth  At  Risk  Program  in  Boise, 
ID,  which  informs  social  service  agen- 
cies how  the  arts  can  be  used  with  ju- 
venile offenders. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  NEA's  support  of  all  of  our  local 
museums  and  symphonies  and  of  tour- 
ing groups — such  as  the  internationally 
renowned  Garth  Pagan  Dance  Co.  from 
my  district — considered  to  be  one  of 
our  first  ambsissadors  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Crane  amendment 
to  eliminate  all  funding  for  these  agen- 
cies would  obviously  wipe  out  all  of 
this  support.  The  Doman  amendment 
to  reduce  funding  for  each  of  these 
agencies  by  40  percent  would  simply 
gut  these  agencies  on  a  false  altar  of 
deficit  reduction.  This  amendment 
would  cripple  those  priorities  which 
Congress  took  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
identify  in  the  last  reauthorization — 
support  for  underserved  areas,  in- 
creased funding  to  the  States,  and  arts 
education.  I  urge  defeat  of  both  of 
these  amendments. 

For  those  who  have  been  mistakenly 
led  to  believe  that  the  legislation  does 
not  address  obscenity,  let  me  state 
clearly  and  emphatically  that  that  is 
patently  false.  The  statute  which  this 
bill  extends  for  2  years  clearly  states: 

Otecenity  is  without  artistic  merit,  is  not 
protected  speech,  and  shall  not  be  funded. 
Projects,  productions,  workshops,  and  pro- 
Krams  that  are  determined  to  be  obscene  are 
prohibited  from  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  act  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

Furthermore,  this  language  is  rein- 
forced by  a  tightening  of  panel  proce- 


dure, increased  oversight  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Arts,  and  strin- 
gent conflict  of  interest  laws,  all  of 
which  were  enacted  in  the  1990  reau- 
thorization and  will  be  extended  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  offer 
my  support  for  this  legislation  and  am 
proud  to  speak  of  the  accomplishments 
of  these  agencies.  This  reauthorization 
legislation  will  allow  us  to  look  to  the 
future,  to  the  ways  of  making  the  arts 
a  greater  national  priority.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  President 
has  made  such  excellent  choices  in 
Jane  Alexander,  Sheldon  Hackney,  and 
Diane  Frankel  to  lead  these  agencies. 
Under  their  leadership  and  through 
support  for  this  legislation,  the  arts 
will  take  their  place  as  the  important 
resource  they  are  for  communities,  our 
economy  and  our  Nation. 
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Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  B.\llenger].  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  people  talk  about  the  negative 
grants  by  the  NEA  and  I  hope  that  the 
NEA  will  continue  to  make  those 
grants  with  consideration  to  what  is 
considered  the  moral  climate  of  our 
country. 

On  a  positive  note  in  a  small  town  in 
North  Carolina,  my  hometown,  NEA 
grants  have  been  effective.  Our  county 
art  museum,  built  with  local  money, 
has  been  helped  twice  in  the  last  8 
years.  Also  our  school  system  in  trying 
to  further  the  teaching  of  art  was  aided 
through  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Coun- 
cil partly  funded  by  NEA.  We  now  are 
teaching  art  both  in  school  and  after 
school  through  our  community  schools 
system. 

These  grants  have  been  very  ixjsitive 
in  the  growth  of  quality  of  life  in  our 
community,  thus  helping  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  there  in  attracting  new 
industry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Nadler]. 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  bill.  It  should  be 
obvious,  as  President  Clinton  has  said, 
that  the  arts  are  an  essential  element 
of  our  American  way  of  life,  and  that 
they  contribute  greatly  to  our  well- 
being  as  a  people — and  to  our  economy. 
As  such,  the  reauthorization  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  should 
be  almost  automatic. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
arts  pump  billions  of  dollars  into  our 
economy,  that  the  arts  are  a  revenue 
generator.  According  to  the  Port  Au- 
thority of  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Al- 
liance for  the  Arts,  the  total  impact  of 
the  arts  on  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
region  in  1992  was  S9.8  billion,  support- 
ing 107.000  jobs  and  attracting  over  3.5 
million  tourists  who  said  their  primary 


reason  for  making  or  extending  their 
trip  was  the  arts.  There  is  not  a  State 
in  this  Nation  that  has  not  benefited  in 
tangible  ways  from  the  economic  con- 
tribution of  our  arts  industry. 

We  know  by  now  that  when  we  talk 
about  teaching  discipline,  analytical 
and  critical  thinking,  and  problem 
solving,  that  the  arts  must  be  part  of 
that  conversation. 

We  know  by  now  that  when  we  talk 
about  quality  of  life,  the  arts  must  be 
part  of  that  conversation. 

We  know  by  now  that  when  we  talk 
about  bridging  the  chasm  that  divides 
us  by  class  or  income  or  race,  the  arts 
must  be  part  of  that  conversation. 

We  know  by  now  that  when  we  talk 
about  competing  on  a  global  scale,  the 
arts  must  be  part  of  that  conversation. 

Today  I  address  an  even  more  impor- 
tant reason  why  support  for  the  arts  is 
crucial.  The  arts  embody  the  ideals  and 
values  of  this  great  Nation— the  values 
of  life,  liberty,  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. The  arts  are  a  key  medium 
through  which  we  express  these  ideals 
as  a  nation. 

We  have  heard  much  about  obscenity. 
I  say  that  it  is  ridiculous  that  an  intol- 
erant few  may  set  our  agenda.  We  are 
in  danger  of  allowing  our  precious  cul- 
tural heritage  to  come  under  attack,  to 
becoming  marginalized.  We  are  dis- 
couraging controversy  when,  instead, 
we  should  be  encouraging  the  free  ex- 
change and  communication  of  ideas.  It 
is  impossible  to  encourage  creativity 
and  new  ideas  without  engendering 
some  measure  of  controversy. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
artists,  and  some  do  not  understand  a 
great  deal  about  the  artistic  process. 
Well,  I  am  not  a  surgeon,  nor  am  I  an 
artist.  But  I  do  know  that  what  a  sur- 
geon does  is  important.  And  you  don't 
have  to  be  an  artist  to  know  that  what 
an  artist  does  is  important. 

Some  Members  ask.  Why  fund  some- 
thing we  may  not  like  or  that  offends 
our  sensibilities?  They  fail  to  under- 
stand that  worthwhile  art  is  rarely 
popular  with  everyone.  And  innovation 
in  art  is  never  popular  with  everyone. 
What  is,  at  first,  considered  outrageous 
routinely  becomes  mainstream— from 
Van  Gogh  to  Elvis.  Even 
Michelangelo's  masterpieces  could  be 
considered  obscene  under  the  standards 
which  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  would  like  to  impose. 

As  a  people,  we  do  not  always  achieve 
our  ideals,  but  they  must  always  be  our 
compass.  The  arts  are  an  expression  of 
a  basic  longing  of  the  human  soul. 

Some  Members  contend  some  art — 
even  some  art  funded  in  part  by  the 
NEA — is  obscene.  But  standards  of  ob- 
scenity change;  one  person's  obscenity 
is  another's  pioneering,  breathtaking 
art.  We  must  not  strangle  artistic  free- 
dom. Dance,  music,  theater,  design  and 
architecture,  film  and  video,  poetry, 
fiction,  the  graphic  and  visual  arts — all 
of  these  are  expressions  of  our  basic 
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longing— and    of   our   civilization    and 
our  Nation. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  who  are  we  as  a 
nation?  What  will  we  leave  behind  for 
future  generations?  It  is  irrelevant 
whether  we  like  certain  art  or  not, 
even  whether  it  offends  our  sensibili- 
ties. The  question  is  whether  we  as  a 
nation  stand  for  freedom. 

I  say  we  must  remember  the  inspir- 
ing words  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, when  he  envisioned  an  America 
that  would  command  respect  through- 
out the  world,  but  only  for  its  military 
and  economic  strength,  but  for  its  civ- 
ilization. 

President  Kennedy  said  he  was  cer- 
tain that  after  the  dust  of  centuries 
has  passed  over  our  cities,  we  too  will 
be  remembered  not  for  the  victories  or 
defeats  in  battles  or  in  politics,  but  for 
our  contribution  to  the  human  spirit. 

When  we  impose  restrictions  on  what 
today  offends  our  sensibilities,  we 
limit  that  contribution  in  ways  we  can- 
not fathom  now.  but  which  may  be 
painfully  evident  tomorrow.  We  should 
be  looking  for  ways  to  encourage  the 
freest  expression  of  the  arts.  Only  then 
will  it  be  most  likely  that  some  of 
what  is  created  will  prove  to  be  of  last- 
ing value.  And  when  future  generations 
look  back,  let  them  say  that  we  had 
the  vision— grounded  in  good  common 
sense  and  enlightened  self-interest — to 
value  the  artists  in  our  midst  and  to 
give  them  the  freedom  to  practice  their 
art. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Houghton]. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  honored  to  be 
sharing  this  platform  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Nadler],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  endorse  and 
support  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  We  talk  here  about  morals, 
standards,  ethics,  and  quality  of  life, 
things  that  keep  us  from  being  pulled 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  common 
denominator,  things  that  are  all 
around  us.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
terms  of  governmental  involvement, 
we  must  walk  as  governmental  offi- 
cials along  side  by  side  with  our  other 
selves,  individual  citizens.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  possible  for  us  to  be  in- 
volved in  things  such  as  vocational 
education  and  at  the  same  time  not  be 
involved  in  other  forms  of  education, 
such  as  art. 

Clearly,  what  the  National  Endow- 
ment is  about  is  not  supporting  fly-by- 
night  outfits.  They  are  involved  in  sup- 
port of  basic,  established  institutions. 
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Let  me  give  an  example.  The  country 
that  has  probably  approached  this  best 
of  all  is  France.  It  has  art  enterprises 


as  a  major  part  of  its  educational  pro- 
gram for  one  simple  purpose — to  recog- 
nize and  uplift  people  of  all  back- 
grounds and  make  them  appreciate  the 
quality  and  the  dignity  and  the  un- 
usual characteristics  of  that  great 
country. 

Now,  why  am  I  personally  involved  in 
this  debate?  I  come  from  a  rural  com- 
munity. We  here  in  Washington  can  go 
to  the  Kennedy  Center,  or  the  Folger, 
or  to  the  Arena  Stage.  And  in  New 
York  City,  which  is  the  major  city  in 
the  State  that  I  come  from,  we  can 
visit  the  Metropolitan,  or  the  Frick,  or 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

But  where  I  live,  this  is  not  possible. 
Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  a  story. 
When  I  was  growing  up,  the  only  art 
exposure  I  had  was  listening,  literally, 
to  Walter  Damrosch  on  NBC  radio  in 
one  of  the  classrooms  in  the  public 
school  which  I  was  attending.  Not  so 
with  my  children.  They  know  art,  they 
appreciate  a  wide  variety  of  cultural 
activities.  Same  school,  same  location. 
I  never  had  that  opportunity. 

For  example,  in  the  area  in  which  I 
live,  two  towns.  Painted  Post,  and  El- 
mira,  had  the  London  Ballet  perform. 
In  Chautauque — other  events  came  to 
that  great  institution,  such  as  an 
opera-musical  theater  program.  In 
Newfield,  a  tiny  little  town  outside  of 
Ithaca,  a  folk  arts  program  appeared. 
The  Syracuse  Symphony  performed  in 
towns  my  colleagues  never  heard  of — 
Trumansburg,  Auburn,  and  Moravia. 
The  Acting  Company  of  New  York,  an 
extraordinary  outfit,  has  visited  Olean. 

Now  these  represent  an  enriching 
part  of  the  life  of  younger  children. 
They  are  important,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  diverted  many  times  by  the 
porno  issue,  the  Whitney,  the 
Mapplethorpe.  a  variety  of  horror  sto- 
ries. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  supports  por- 
nography in  any  form,  clearly.  This  is 
a  bogus  issue. 

Let  me  just  quote  for  my  colleagues 
something,  as  the  demogagues  come  up 
here  and  talk  about  one  terrible  issue 
after  another  vis  a  vis  art  education 
and  government  involvement.  France's 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  many  years  ago 
said,  "give  me  six  lines  written  by  the 
most  honorable  of  men  and  I  will  find 
an  excuse  in  them  to  hang  him." 

Let  us  not  hang  this  program,  nor 
the  people  that  support  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Waters]. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Congressman  Williams 
and  his  subcommittee  for  their  work 
on  this  important  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion. I  would  like  to  commend  Chair- 
man Ford  and  the  full  committee  for 
their  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

We  live  in  a  time — the  nuclear  age — 
that  is.  more  often  than  not,  com- 
plicated and  surely  very  stressful.  It  is 


a  time  when  it  seems  that  we  have  an 
increasing  need  just  to  stop  and  smell 
the  roses.  And  it  is  the  arts  that  allow 
us  to  do  that.  To  the  degree  that  we 
can  hold  onto  ourselves,  to  produce 
something  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty— 
or  the  challenge  of  its  energy — society 
is  better  off.  Artists  share  their  tal- 
ents, their  creativity,  and  their  spirit, 
and  we  are  a  richer  Nation  for  that. 

Today  we  are  traumatized  with  mas- 
sive amounts  of  information;  there  is 
an  invasion  of  our  lives  by  sophisti- 
cated technology  and  computerization. 
We  have  transportation  systems  that 
can  have  us  in  distant  places,  experi- 
encing different  cultures  within  a  day's 
time.  We  really  do  need  the  arts  to 
maintain  our  sanity  in  such  a  fast- 
paced  world. 

It  is  through  the  arts  that  we  make  a 
statement  about  who  we  are  and  what 
we  care  about.  It  is  through  the  arts 
that  we  are  less  limited  in  our  ability 
to  communicate  with  each  another.  We 
can  communicate  because  we  feel,  see, 
touch,  smell.  Any  and  all  of  our  senses 
are  utilized  to  express  ourselves — that 
is  art. 

Perhaps  it's  not  politic  to  discuss  the 
funding  of  arts  from  the  point  of  view 
that  it's  all  right  for  Government  to 
empower  its  people  to  enjoy,  to  feel 
good,  to  expand  their  vision — but  I 
choose  to  do  that.  I  choose  not  to  make 
economic  arguments,  though  there  are 
valid  ones  to  be  made.  I  choose  not  to 
defend  artistic  talent  of  individual  art- 
ists who  dare  to  dream,  to  challenge,  to 
create  their  own  style  and  image.  In- 
stead, I  choose  to  congratulate  our 
open,  democratic  Government  for  rec- 
ognizing the  place  art  has  in  each  of 
our  lives. 

After  all  is  said  and  done;  after  the 
shouting,  screaming,  negotiating,  poli- 
ticking—what's left  is  the  pure  joy  of 
the  creative  spirit  and  the  rainbow  of 
talent  and  art  it  produces. 

The  NEA  is  the  Government  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
sponsoring  artistic  development  in  this 
country.  Each  of  us  have  our  own  likes 
and  our  dislikes.  Perhaps  we  will  not 
always  concur  with  all  the  decisions 
for  funding  by  the  NEA.  That  would  be 
an  impossible  requirement  for  any 
agency. 

I  believe  our  new  chairperson,  Jane 
Alexander,  will  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible leadership  for  the  Endowment. 

Jane  Alexander  is  a  highly  talented 
and  sensitive  and  caring  human  being, 
dedicated  to  the  arts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  art 
as  an  important  part  of  our  culture, 
our  history — who  we  are.  I  urge  support 
of  H.R.  2351  and  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
Doman  amendment. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  just  want  to  underscore  something 
that  our  colleague  from  New  York  said. 
He  referred  to  the  obscenity  issue  or 
the  pornography  issue  as  a  bogus  issue. 
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I  would  like  to  repeat  what  was  said 
in  the  opening  statement,  that  there  is 
reform  language  here  that  explicitly 
prohibits  obscenity.  Quoting  from  that 
reform  language:  "Obscenity  is  without 
artistic  merit.  It  is  not  protected 
speech  and  shall  not  be  funded." 

I  appreciate  the  reference  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Hough- 
ton]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  note 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Roukema]  has  17  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  WILLIAMS]  has  12  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Maloney]. 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
New  Yorker  and  the  proud  representa- 
tive of  a  district  which  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  top  exporters  of  the  arts  and 
culture  in  America.  I  rise  to  voice  my 
strong  support  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  for  the  Institute 
for  Museum  Services. 

I  believe  America  must  make  invest- 
ments in  both  our  physical  infrastruc- 
ture and  our  cultural  infrastructure. 

We  need  bridges  and  highways  to  help 
move  people  from  place  to  place. 

We  need  art  to  transport  us  in  a  dif- 
ferent way— to  inspire  us.  to  challenge 
us  and,  most  of  all,  to  give  meaning  to 
our  lives. 

NEA  grants  have  enabled  New  York 
City's  cultural  treasures  to  be  shared 
with  people  throughout  our  country. 

NEA  grant  to  touring  dance  compa- 
nies have  made  it  possible  for  the 
Merce  Cunningham  and  Alvin  Alley 
dance  companies  to  perform  for  people 
from  New  Hampshire  to  North  Dakota. 

Aristotle  defined  art  as  "exhilara- 
tion." 

For  over  28  years,  the  NEA  has  given 
public  support  to  artists,  dancers,  mu- 
sicians who  have  exhilarated  us  and 
helped  us  to  transcend  boundaries. 

It  has  done  this  cost-effectively,  and 
at  considerably  less  than  is  allotted  in 
other  industrial  countries. 

Society  defines  itself  by  the  way  it 
preserves  and  presents  its  culture  as 
much  as  by  its  investments  in  new 
technologies. 

There  is  something  truly  remarkable 
about  a  country  that  can  build  the  fin- 
est and  most  professional  military  and 
at  the  same  time  produce  the  finest 
opera,  ballet,  art,  literature,  and 
music. 

Fund  the  NEA. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Cra.ne]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  time  to 
me. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues 
realize,  I  have  an  amendment,  follow- 
ing the  debate,  that  would,  in  effect. 


terminate  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  It  is  not  predicated  on  any  of 
the  discussion  about  who  is  to  judge 
art. 
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It  is  predicated  upon  basic  constitu- 
tional principles.  This  issue  did  come 
up  in  Philadelphia  during  the  debates, 
and  Charles  Pinckney  from  South 
Carolina  introduced  a  proposal  for  na- 
tional funding  of  literature,  arts,  and 
the  sciences.  He  was  overwhelmingly 
turned  down  by  his  colleagues  that 
crafted  our  precious  Constitution  on 
the  grounds  that  those  were  not  legiti- 
mate functions  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

That  was  a  consistent  position  taken 
by  our  Government  until  1965,  when 
during  the  guns  and  butter  era  of  LBJ, 
Congress  created  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

This  debate  is  implying  that  it  is  ei- 
ther/or; that  without  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  we  will  not  fi- 
nance the  arts  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  as  fallacious  as  it  can  be.  Last 
year  the  National  Endowment  spent 
$174  million,  and  the  private  sector 
spent  $9.3  billion,  I  underscore  billion 
dollars,  to  finance  the  arts.  In  addition 
to  that,  that  was  an  18  percent  increase 
over  1991  levels  of  funding.  It  is  not  ei- 
ther/or. 

My  argument  is  not  on  the  merits  of 
art.  If  I  sat  on  one  of  their  boards,  An- 
drew Wyeth  would  be  the  only  one  who 
would  ever  probably  get  any  grant 
from  me,  but  that  is  a  personal  con- 
cern. That  is  why  government  does  not 
belong  involved  in  this  critical  area. 
Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
These  are  decisions  to  be  made  in  a  free 
environment  where,  if  someone  wants 
to  peddle  a  bottle  of  urine  with  a  cru- 
cifix in  it  and  call  that  art,  and  some 
pervert  is  willing  to  pay  for  that,  that 
is  his  business;  but  certainly  that  is 
not  a  warranted  expenditure  of  tax- 
payer money. 

I  approve  the  guidelines  that  have 
been  set  up  wholeheartedly  to  try  and 
restrict  some  of  these  perversions,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  first  and  fore- 
most, we  are  talking  a  constitution  ar- 
gument. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port my  amendment. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  two  minutes  to  our  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GUN- 
DERSON].  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
come  from  western  Wisconsin.  I  am 
uniquely  privileged  to  have  a  very  spe- 
cial constituent.  His  name  is  Garrison 
Keilor.  He  is,  as  I  think  everyone  rec- 
ognizes very  quickly,  the  famous  na- 
tionwide host  of  Prairie  Home  Compan- 
ion. I  bring  that  up  because  Garrison 
Keilor  got  his  start  through  a  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

The  difference  between  my  philoso- 
phy on  this  and  that  of  my  friend  and 
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colleague  who  just  spoke  is  not  in  the 
general  or  generic  concept  of  support 
ing  the  arts.  I  think,  very  frankly,  we 
as  private  citizens  should  make  those 
decisions,  but  much  of  that  money  that 
he  talks  about  in  support  of  the  arts  is 
paying  for  tickets  to  the  Kennedy  Cen 
ter   for   you.    for   me.    when    we   go   t( 
those    performances,   and   the   Govern 
ment  should  not  pay  for  that. 

What   the   National    Endowment   for 
the  Arts  does  do  which  justifies  its  ex 
istence.  it  gives  birth  to  artists.  Tha' 
cannot  happen  without  some  kind  of  ai 
endowment  that  gives  people  who  oth 
erwise  would  not  have  an  opportunits 
that  opportunity  to  cultivate  a  talen 
which  then,  when  cultivated,  will  sue 
ceed  or  fail  in  the  private  sector  as  pri 
vate   individuals  choose   to  or  not   t( 
fund  that  particular  proposal.  That  i^ 
why  we  have  an  Endowment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  to  the  Mem 
bers  today  to  ask  the  Members  not  i' 
support  business  as  usual  in  the  En 
dowment.  I  am  not  asking  anybody  u 
do  that  on  this  or  any  other  issue,  bu' 
I  am  asking  them  to  do  two  things.  I 
am  asking  Members  to  support  a  sim 
pie  2-year  reauthorization,  which 
think  we  have  to  do.  because  the  alter 
native  means  no  Endowment. 

In  the  process  of  supporting  that  sim 
pie  reauthorization,  give  the  new  chaii 
person  of  the  Endowment,  Jane  Alex 
ander,  the  opportunity  she  truly  dt 
serves  to  go  out  and  build  an  under 
standing  and  a  support  for  the  Endov. 
ment  across  this  country. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  suppon 
of  H.R.  2351.  the  Arts,  Humanities,  and  Muse 
ums  Amendments  of  1993.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  ol  a  century,  the  National  Endowmeni 
for  the  Arts  [NEA],  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  [NEH],  and  the  Institute  p' 
Museum  Services  [IMS]  have  promoted  ere 
ativity  and  excellence  in  the  arts  in  this  coun 
try,  broadening  the  public's  access  to  cultural 
affairs.  Let  us  continue  to  lend  our  full  support 
to  such  vital  and  successful  organizations. 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  heard  so 
much  misinformation  about  these  agencies 
from  a  vocal  minority.  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  us  all  to  remembier  the  many  more  voices 
of  the  majonty  in  support  of  these  invaluable 
forces  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

As  we  are  well  aware,  the  National  Endow 
ment  for  the  Arts  has  been  the  primary  targei 
of  this  unfair  criticism.  The  handful  of  con- 
troversial examples  that  have  been  touted  as 
indicative  of  the  NEA's  efforts  are  no  justific<i 
lion  for  reduced  funding  or  censorship. 

When  Congress  reauthorized  the  NEA  in 
1990,  a  number  of  changes  were  made  to  re- 
fine and  improve  this  agency.  Provisions  were 
added  that  created  greater  accountability  m 
the  grant  review  process,  and  the  NEA  Chair 
was  given  increased  authonty  to  recoup  NEA 
funds  if  grant  money  is  misused.  Further,  arts 
education  and  arts  projects  in  rural  and  artis- 
tically underserved  areas  were  given  new  em 
phasis  and  support. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  this  legislation;  Ob- 
scenity IS  not  art  and  cannot  be  supported 
with  funds  from  the  NEA.  This  agency  awards 
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grants  in  a  process  which  considers  the  di- 
verse beliefs  and  values  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, while  not  creating  an  environment  where 
only  pastoral  landscape  paintings  are  safe 
enough  for  public  sponsorship.  I  believe  the 
NEA  stnkes  a  delicate  balance  of  reaffirming 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  the  arts  while 
maintaining  sensitivity  to  the  nature  of  public 
sponsorship. 

Throughout  my  State  of  California,  the  NEA, 
NEH,  and  IMS  provide  assistance  to  so  many 
valuable  programs.  Funding  provided  to  the 
California  Arts  Council's  Artist  in  Residence 
Program  enables  artists  of  all  disciplines  to 
teach  and  share  their  art  forms  with  people 
who  might  otherwise  never  have  any  direct 
contact  with  the  arts.  In  my  district,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  NEA,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis  was  able  to  spon- 
sor an  arts  and  lectures  series  These  funds 
help  to  develop  and  promote  diverse  cultural 
events  throughout  northern  California. 

It  IS  a  commentary  on  the  strength  and  the 
wisdom  of  a  government  which  supports  and 
nurtures  the  creativity  of  its  artists.  Every  soci- 
ety needs  its  artists;  they  are  its  watchers,  its 
critics,  and  its  champions.  The  NEA,  NEH, 
and  the  IMS  nurture  the  arts  and  humanities 
in  our  country  for  a  very  small  price.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting  our 
Nations  rich  cultural  hentage  and  support 
H.R.  2351. 

Mr.  KIM.  Mr.  Chairman,  although  we  are  still 
an  infant  among  most  nations  of  the  world, 
America  has  developed  over  the  past  two  cen- 
turies a  culture  as  interesting  and  unique  as 
any  in  history.  Amencan  art,  music,  theater. 
and  film  has  made  this  country  one  ol  the 
most  advanced  and  artistic  cultures  in  the 
world.  I  can  think  of  few  ways  to  better  teach 
the  next  generation  of  Americans  about  their 
history  than  to  let  them  hear  the  music,  read 
the  literature,  and  see  the  films  of  the 
twenties,  forties,  sixties,  et  cetera.  Art  not  only 
serves  as  a  form  of  entertainment,  it  tells  the 
Amencan  story. 

We  are  all  quite  aware  of  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems that  continue  to  plague  our  economy. 
Unfortunately,  the  arts,  like  all  segments  of  our 
society,  must  share  in  America's  fiscal  sac- 
rifice. Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  do  not 
support  the  NEA  authonzation  bill  before  us.  It 
simply  does  not  cut  enough.  At  a  time  when 
we  cannot  find  the  means  to  properly  care  (or 
the  elderly  and  provide  homes  for  the  home- 
less, while  still  attempting  to  eliminate  our 
huge  budget  deficit.  I  cannot  support  the  fund- 
ing levels  in  this  bill.  We  must  prioritize  spend- 
ing and  make  difficult  choices.  We  just  cannot 
afford  this  level  of  NEA  spending 

I  oppxDse  the  Crane  amendment  abolishing 
the  NEA  totally.  I  fear  that  if  we  eliminate 
funding  for  the  NEA  this  year,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  resurrect  it.  This  would  be  an  injustice 
not  only  to  today's  Americans,  but  to  the  next 
generation  of  young  Americans  who  will  not 
expenence  the  many  works  of  art  we  now 
enjoy. 

Local  symphonies  and  plays  are  some  ex- 
amples of  the  art  the  NEA  provides  I  encour- 
age presentations  ol  Beethoven  Bach,  and 
other  contemporanes  like  Gershwin  Our  chil- 
dren could  be  depnved  of  the  lull  value  ol 
these  works  if  we  eliminate  funding  for  the 
NEA.  That  is  why  I  oppose  the  bill  as  it  stands 


before  us  so  that  we  may  bnng  it  back  to  the 
floor  in  a  form  that  will  permit  the  funding  of 
morally  responsible,  worthwhile,  and  entertain- 
ing works  of  art  while  still  maintaining  the 
sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  the  economic  cli- 
mate demands. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  support  H.R.  2351  and  the  arts 
in  America.  This  bill  will  reauthorize  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  [NEA],  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  [NEH], 
and  Institute  for  Museum  Services  [IMS]  for  2 
years.  I  support  this  legislation  and  oppose 
any  amendments  that  would  reduce  its  funding 
or  eliminate  the  NEA  completely. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  this  bill  are  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  arts  enrich,  uplift,  inspire, 
and  unite  us.  Regardless  of  our  backgrounds, 
occupation,  age,  et  cetera,  we  can  all  come 
together  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  arts.  The 
NEA  is  one  of  the  organizations  that  success- 
fully enables  more  of  us  to  participate  in  and 
celebrate  the  rich  talent  of  artists  throughout 
our  country.  Since  1965,  when  the  NEA  was 
established,  the  number  of  professional  thea- 
ters, orchestras,  dance  companies,  and  opera 
companies  has  multiplied  greatly.  The  number 
of  Amencans  that  have  enjoyed  the  NEA- 
sponsored  work  has  also  increased  signifi- 
cantly. For  less  than  a  dollar  a  year  per  tax- 
payer, every  day  across  the  country,  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  special  museum  exhibits,  radio 
programs,  jazz  music  performances,  dance 
shows,  et  cetera. 

In  the  last  2  years,  with  the  NEA's  assist- 
ance, in  my  district  in  Illinois,  students  from 
Maywood,  Berkeley,  Bellwood,  Oak  Pari*, 
River  Forest,  and  Westchester  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  special  concerts  by  the  world- 
renowned  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
Community  Television  Network  in  Chicago 
supported  the  neighborhood  video  program 
that  reaches  out  to  youth  who  have  dropped 
out  of  public  school  and  have  little  or  no  expo- 
sure to  the  arts.  The  free,  outdoor  Grant  Park 
concerts  continued  to  draw  enthusiastic 
crowds;  the  annual  Latino  film/video  festival 
was  a  success;  professional  minonty  artists 
participated  in  a  formal  training  program;  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago 
public  schools  joined  in  a  collaborative  mu- 
seum education  project.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
projects  I  just  mentioned  are  only  a  handful  of 
the  worthwhile  projects  that  the  NEA  has 
sponsored  in  Illinois  and  throughout  the 
country. 

The  NEH  has  been  just  as  successful  in  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  artists  and  audiences 
nationwide.  In  my  district,  the  NEH  sponsored 
a  study  project  on  the  African  oral  tradition  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in 
Chicago,  a  citywide  humanities  festival,  and 
other  meaningful  events. 

Mr.  Chairman,  considering  how  little  the  na- 
tional arts  programs  actually  cost,  and  how 
much  they  provide  to  each  of  us  and  to  soci- 
ety, H.R.  2351  is  legislation  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  not  support. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Crane  amendment  because 
I  simply  do  not  believe  that  sjxinsorship  of  the 
arts  IS  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Clinton  suggesting  some  very  practical  and 


specific  spending  cuts,  aimed  at  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Among  these  suggested  spending  cuts 
was  a  proposal  to  cut  funding  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  1  proposed  this  ac- 
tion, not  because  I  am  against  art,  but  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  about  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  country. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  American  art 
can  survive  without  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  In  1992  alone,  $9.3  billion  was 
spent  on  the  advancement  of  the  arts  by  the 
private  sector,  and  since  1989,  private  dona- 
tions to  the  arts  have  increased  by  36  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $120  million  contained  in 
H.R.  2351  for  the  NEA  would  represent  less 
than  2  percent  of  all  funding  in  America  for  the 
arts.  Abolishing  the  NEA  will  not  threaten  the 
future  of  art  in  America;  rather,  it  will  take 
away  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  funding 
currently  received  through  private  financing. 

With  a  $4  trillion  national  debt,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  make  the  tough  decisions  by 
cutting  all  extraneous  spending.  With  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Congress  at  least  publicly  commit- 
ted to  deficit  reduction,  the  immediate  question 
that  must  be  answered  is:  Do  we  really  need 
to  fund  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts? 

The  answer  is  a  resounding  "No."  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  exercise  some  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity and  vote  for  the  Crane  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2351,  the  Arts,  Hu- 
manities and  Museums  Amendments  of  1993. 

H.R.  2351  is  the  Clinton  administration's 
proposal  to  reauthorize  for  2  years  and  without 
change  three  agencies:  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  and  Institute  for  Museum  Serv- 
ices. The  authorization  expired  September  30. 
The  bill  provides  appropriation  authorizations 
of  $174,593,000  for  the  NEA,  3177,491,000 
for  the  NEH,  and  $28,777,000  for  the  IMS, 
consistent  with  the  President's  budget  for 
1994. 

The  administration  submitted  its  proposal  in 
May  for  a  2-year  extension  to  allow  a  thorough 
review  of  these  agencies  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  agencies  and  the  constituencies  they 
serve,  and  the  Congress.  The  administration 
believes,  and  I  agree,  that  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  Congress  to  alter  the  structure  of 
these  agencies  without  the  suggestions  of 
their  new  heads.  We  made  a  lot  of  reforms  in 
the  NEA  in  1990.  We  need  some  time  to 
measure  their  effects. 

Over  the  next  2  years,  we  will  receive  the 
views  of  NEH  Chairman  Sheldon  Hackney, 
NEA  Chairwoman  Jane  Alexander,  and  next 
IMS  head,  nominee  Diane  Frankel,  as  they 
gain  expertise  in  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arts  and  humanities  en- 
dowments have  played  crucial  roles  in  en- 
hancing and  promoting  culture  throughout  the 
United  States  for  more  than  28  years. 

The  NEA  supported  the  nonprofit  theaters 
that  produced  the  last  1 1  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning plays.  Since  the  agency  was  established, 
the  number  of  professional  dance  companies, 
opera  companies,  and  orchestras  has  ex- 
ploded, vastly  increasing  Americans'  access  to 
the  arts.  The  NEA's  grants  and  services  to 
nonprofit  organizations  and  individuals  in 
dance,  design  arts,  folk  arts,  literature,  media 
arts  museums,  opera  and  musical  theater,  and 
the  visual  arts  have  made  a  tangible  dif- 
ference in  the  development  of  cultural  life  in 
every  State. 
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Similarly,  the  NEH.  whose  mission  is  to  pro- 
mote scholarly  research,  education,  and  public 
programs  in  the  humanities,  has  provided 
grants  to  individuals,  institutions,  and  organi- 
zations for  protects  concerned  with  history,  lit- 
erature, philosophy,  languages,  archeology, 
and  other  disciplines. 

The  Institute  lor  Museum  Services,  created 
in  1976  to  increase  and  improve  museum 
services,  has  been  just  as  successful  over  its 
shoner  history.  It  has  funded  operating  ex- 
penses and  conservation  activities  for  all  types 
of  museums,  from  aquanums,  zoos  and  arbo- 
retums,  to  art,  history,  and  nature  centers. 

It  IS  evident  that  support  for  the  NEH  and 
the  IIWIS  IS  broad  and  bipartisan.  Despite  harsh 
attacks  from  a  few  critics  who  believe  the 
broad  mission  of  the  NEA  is  undeserving  of 
Federal  investment,  support  lor  the  Endow- 
ment also  remains  broad  and  bipartisan,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  House's  vote  m  July,  by  322  to 
105,  in  favor  of  a  $175  million  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1994.  That  support  is  well-earned: 
the  NEA  has  been  instrumental  m  extending 
access  to  the  arts  nationwide. 

For  example.  NEA  grants  have  helped  build 
a  national  network  of  State  and  local  arts  or- 
ganizations that  brings  the  arts  to  rural,  inner- 
city,  and  other  artistically  undersen/ed  areas. 
The  NEA  funds  tours  in  chamber  music, 
opera.  )azz,  folk  arts,  museum  special  exhibi- 
tions, theater,  and  dance. 

Many  of  the  NEA's  grants  to  big-city  organi- 
zations Ijenefit  citizens  in  small  towns  across 
the  country.  For  example,  a  )azz  grant  to  pian- 
ist Judy  Carmichael  of  New  York  City  will  sup- 
port a  series  of  25  presentations  illustrating 
the  history  and  development  of  early  |azz  m 
high  schools  and  colleges  m  8  States.  The 
AMAN  Folk  Ensemble  of  Los  Angeles  re- 
ceived a  $70,000  grant  for  tounng,  edu- 
cational, and  perlormance  activities,  resulting 
in  residencies  lor  the  company  in  at  least  nine 
moderate  and  small  towns  in  three  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  NEA's  support,  the 
arts  have  become  an  important  sector  of  our 
economy,  as  well  as  a  way  by  which  Amen- 
cans  express  their  creativity  and  appreciate 
and  advance  our  artistic  hentage.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hse  today  to  support  H.R.  2351  and  the  arts 
in  Amenca.  This  btll  will  reauthonze  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  [NEA],  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  [NEH], 
and  Institute  lor  Museum  Services  [IMS]  for  2 
years.  I  support  this  legislation  and  op)pose 
any  amendments  that  would  reduce  its  funding 
or  eliminate  the  NEA  completely. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  this  bill  are  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  arts  enrich,  uplift,  inspire, 
and  unite  us.  Regardless  of  our  backgrounds, 
occupation,  age,  etc.,  we  can  all  come  to- 
gether to  en)oy  and  appreciate  the  arts.  The 
NEA  IS  one  of  the  organizations  that  success- 
fully enables  more  of  us  to  particip>ate  in  and 
celebrate  the  rich  talent  of  artists  throughout 
our  country.  Since  1965.  when  the  NEA  was 
established,  the  numljer  of  professional  thea- 
ters, orchestras,  dance  companies,  and  opera 
companies  has  multiplied  greatly.  The  numtjer 
of  Americans  that  have  enioyed  the  NEA- 
sponsored  work  has  also  increased  signifi- 
cantly. For  less  than  a  dollar  a  year  per  tax- 
payer, every  day  across  the  country,  Ameri- 


cans enjoy  special  museum  exhibits,  radio 
programs,  jazz  music  performances,  dance 
shows,  etc. 

In  the  last  2  years,  with  the  NEA's  assist- 
ance, in  my  District  in  Illinois,  students  from 
Maywood,  Berkeley,  Bellwood,  Oak  Park, 
River  Forest,  and  Westchester  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  special  concerts  by  the  world- 
renown  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
Community  Television  Network  in  Chicago 
supported  the  Neightwrhood  Video  Program 
that  reaches  out  to  youth  who  have  dropped 
out  of  public  school  and  have  little  or  no  expo- 
sure to  the  arts.  The  free,  outdoor  Grant  Park 
concerts  continued  to  draw  enthusiastic 
crowds,  the  annual  Latino  FilmA/ideo  Festival 
was  a  success,  professional  minority  artists 
participated  in  a  formal  training  program  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago 
public  schools  )Oined  in  a  collaborative  mu- 
seum education  proiect.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
projects  I  just  mentioned  are  only  a  handful  of 
the  projects  that  the  NEA  has  sponsored  in  Illi- 
nois and  throughout  the  country. 

The  NEA  has  been  just  as  successful  in  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  artists  and  audiences 
nationwide.  In  my  distnct,  the  NEH  sponsored 
a  study  project  on  the  Afncan  oral  tradition  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in 
Chicago,  sponsored  a  city-wide  humanities 
festival,  etc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  considenng  how  little  the  na- 
tional arts  programs  actually  cost,  and  how 
much  they  provide  to  each  of  us  and  to  soci- 
ety, H.R.  2351  IS  legislation  that  we  can't  af- 
ford to  not  support. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  today  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  H.R.  2351,  the 
Arts,  Humanities,  and  Museums  Amendments 
of  1993.  This  bill  IS  a  simple  2-year  reauthor- 
ization of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

This  reauthonzation  is  necessary  to  allow 
funding  to  continue  while  the  Congress  takes 
a  closer  look  at  these  programs  and  works 
with  the  administration  to  produce  a  more 
comprehensive  reauthonzation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  have  chosen  to  use 
the  delsate  on  this  bill,  to  elevate  penpheral  is- 
sues that  are  on  the  political  radar  of  a  small 
but  vocal  constituency.  The  emphasis  on  the 
issues  of  obscenity  and  pornography  is  over- 
blown and  simply  a  deletenous  tactic  to  thwart 
all  Federal  support  of  artistic  expression  and 
cultural  diversity. 

Dunng  the  reauthorization  of  these  pro- 
grams in  1990  we  set  forth  a  logical  and  delib- 
erative process  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  ob- 
scenity. We  provided  more  assistance  at  the 
local  level,  where  community  involvement 
would  help  dictate  how  lunds  are  spent,  and 
we  targeted  funds  to  areas  of  specific  need  in- 
cluding rural  communities,  disadvantaged 
areas,  and  indigenous  peoples. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  fortunate  to  live 
in  a  country  of  diverse  cultures.  The  arts, 
crafts,  music,  dance,  legends,  history,  and 
other  defining  components  of  our  cultures  that 
each  of  us  pass  on  to  generations  of  children 
help  to  preserve  the  unique  hentage  of  our 
forefathers  and  toremothers. 

The  National  Endowments  of  the  Arts,  the 
National  Endowment  of  the  Humanities,  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  provides  na- 
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tlonal  leadership  and  the  funds  necessary  to 
help  our  communities  perpetuate  the  culture, 
arts,  and  history  that  has  played  a  part  in 
shaping  each  locality. 

In  a  State  like  Hawaii  where  we  have  inte- 
grated into  our  daily  lives  elements  of  so  many 
cultures — from  the  East  and  West — these  Fed- 
eral programs  have  assisted  efforts  to  main- 
tain our  own  traditions,  practices,  and  arts,  as 
well  as  foster  greater  learning  and  understand- 
ing atxjut  all  aspects  of  the  all  cultures  that 
have  emigrated  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

In  Hawaii  moneys  from  the  Federal  arts  and 
humanities  programs  have  helped  to  preserve 
the  once  dying  arts  of  the  lauhala  weaving 
and  canoe  carving.  They  have  helped  to  teach 
young  children  of  many  races  and  cultural 
backgrounds  the  intricacies  of  the  Hawaiian 
hula.  They  have  helped  educate  the  general 
public  on  the  indigenous  people  of  Hawaii  and 
their  plight  to  preserve  their  culture  and  regain 
their  self-sufliciency.  It  has  helped  to  preserve 
the  unique  culture  of  plantation  life  in  Hawaii 
that  brought  diversity  to  Hawaii. 

In  your  community  NEA,  NEH,  and  IMS  may 
have  helped  sustain  a  local  children's  theatre, 
or  a  city  symphony.  Maybe  it  was  folk  art  fes- 
tival or  a  fme  art  museum.  These  programs 
touch  each  and  every  one  of  our  communities. 
Budget  cutters  and  deficit  hawks  advocate 
sacnficing  the  preservation  of  arts  and  culture 
in  the  name  of  the  budget  deficit.  They  brand 
it  as  wasteful  spending  and  congressional 
pork. 

Reality  is  that  the  moderate  amount  of  $123 
million  in  NEA  funds  provided  to  over  3,500 
organizations  in  fiscal  year  1992,  leveraged  an 
additional  $1.4  billion  in  private  funds  for  the 
preservation  of  the  arts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  smart  investment 
that  will  reap  many  returns.  Sometimes  we  for- 
get about  the  most  precious  and  promising  re- 
source in  the  United  States;  and  that  is  our 
human  capital.  The  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices help  us  invest  in  our  human  capital.  By 
preserving  the  past  we  foster  opportunities  for 
the  future. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  House  to  support 
H.R.  2351,  the  Arts,  Humanities,  and  Muse- 
ums Amendments  of  1993. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  freedom  to  cre- 
ate is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  this  Nation 
has  provided.  The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
have  been  responsible  for  bringing  the  tiest  of 
the  arts  and  humanities  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who,  for  reasons  of  geography  or  other 
factors,  would  othei^ise  not  have  this  access. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  services  provided 
by  the  NEA,  the  NEH  and  the  IMS  is  that  of 
education.  Through  each  of  its  disciplines,  art 
represents  a  distinct  way  of  exploring  and  un- 
derstanding our  common  humanity  and  sur- 
roundings. The  arts  enhance  creativity  and 
cultivate  each  student's  ability  to  make  in- 
formed aesthetic  judgments.  Property  inte- 
grated, arts  education  helps  students  develop 
an  appreciation  for  individual  arts  disciplines, 
as  well  as  for  how  those  disciplines  relate  to 
other  subjects.  Appreciation  of  the  arts  tran- 
scends cultural,  racial  and  ethnic  barriers.  Par- 
ticipants and  observers  are  able  to  expenerx;e 
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the  breadth  of  culture  of  the  Amencan  society. 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  are  enriched 
by  the  nistoncal  contributions  of  Amencan  im- 
migrants and  minonties  m  shaping  America's 
evolving  cultural  heritage 

The  National  Endowment  lor  the  Arts  [NEA] 
provides  funding  and  support  to  thousands  of 
outstanding  programs,  bringing  arts  to  millions 
of  Amencans  in  communities  across  the  coun- 
try. The  NEA  has  provided  support  for  the 
tounng  of  museum  exhibits,  dance  companies, 
symphony  orchestras,  and  theater  pertorm- 
ances  in  order  to  vastly  increase  the  public's 
access  to  these  forms  of  art  Its  support  of 
public  television  has  also  contnbuted  to  an  ex- 
panded audience 

The  NEA  has  helped  to  build  a  national  net- 
work of  arts  institutions  and  public  agencies 
which  suf)ports  the  arts  in  all  50  States  and 
lerritones,  and  has  presided  over  the  single 
largest  expansion  o1  the  arts  in  our  Nation's 
history.  The  number  of  nonprofit  arts  organiza- 
tions has  grown  from  atxjut  7,000  to  about 
34,000  over  the  past  28  years.  This  growth 
has  increased  the  number  of  jobs,  expanded 
tax  bases,  attracted  tourists  and  businesses, 
and  improved  the  quality  of  life  in  many  Amer- 
ican communities. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
[NEH]  has  been  the  Federal  Governments  pri- 
mary vehicle  for  promoting  the  study  and  un- 
derstanding of  history,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  other  disciplines  of  the  humanities 
throughout  the  Nation  for  almost  30  years. 
The  American  people  recognize  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  humanities — the  ideas,  works  and 
events  that  make  up  the  record  of  human 
thought  and  experience — is  not  only  person- 
ally rewarding  to  them  as  individuals,  but  criti- 
cal to  our  shared  civic  life  as  a  nation.  NEH's 
outreach  has  included  support  for  reading  and 
discussion  groups  at  libraries,  museum  exhib- 
its at  small  and  emerging  institutions,  and  the 
creation  of  outstanding  television  programs 
such  as  the  Civil  War. 

The  Institute  of  Museum  Sen/ices  [IMS]  has 
provided  15,000  grants  in  the  past  15  years  to 
museums  of  every  kind  and  size  around  the 
country.  These  grants  have  provided  an  indis- 
pensable backbone  ol  support  lor  richer  public 
programming  and  87  percent  of  museums  re- 
ceiving general  operating  support  grants  from 
IMS  have  reported  using  them  for  educational 
programming. 

Today,  the  NEA,  NEH,  and  IMS  reauthonza- 
tion bill  was  voted  on  in  the  House  of  Ref>- 
resentatives.  The  bill  consisted  of  a  simple  re- 
authonzation for  2  years  in  the  amount  ot 
$174.5  million  for  the  NEA,  $177  5  million  lor 
the  NEH  and  $29  million  lor  the  IMS  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  There  were  two  amendments  intro- 
duced to  the  bill  that  would  have  greatly  re- 
duced or  eliminated  funding  lor  the  NEA,  NEH 
and  the  IMS  I  opposed  both  amendments, 
and  they  were  defeated  Thus  the  Congress 
has  made  a  strong  statement  m  support  of  the 
arts,  recognizing  the  merit  and  importance  of 
the  arts  to  the  growth  of  our  Nation. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  text  of  H.R.  2351  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  2351 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TnUE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arts.  Hu- 
manities, and  Museums  Amendments  of 
1993". 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HU- 
MANrriES  ACT  OF  1966. 

(A)  Funds  authorized  for  Program 
GRANTS.— Section  11(a)(1)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  96(Ka)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A) — 

(i)  in  clause  (i)  by  striking  "$125.8(X),000" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "1993".  and  in- 
serting "$119,985,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1995". 

(ii)  by  amending  clause  (il)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(ii)  Not  less  than  27.5  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  clause  (i)  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  shall  be 
for  carrying  out  section  5(g).", 

(iii)  in  the  first  sentence  of  clause  (ill)  by 
striking  "For"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"year,"  the  last  place  it  appears,  and  insert- 
ing "Not  less  than  7.5  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  clause  (i)  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  and  1995",  and 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  (B) 
by  striking  "1119,900,000  "  and  all  that  follows 
through  "1993',  and  inserting  '$130,573,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1995". 

(b)  Funds  authorized  To  Match  Non-Fed- 
eral Funds  Received— Section  11(a)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  (20  *U.S.C.  960(a))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A>— 

(i)  by  striking  "1993  "  the  first  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "1995",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "$13,000,000"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "1993".  and  inserting 
$16,955,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995", 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B>— 

(i)  by  striking  "1993"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "1995".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "$12,000,000"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "1993",  and  inserting 
■$11,963,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3) — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(i)  by  striking  "1993"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "1995".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "$15,000,000"  and  all  that 
follows      through      "1993".      and     inserting 

$13,187,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995".  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B) — 

(i)  by  striking  "1993"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "1995".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "$15,150,000"  and  all  that 
follows      through      "1993",      and      inserting 

$14,228,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995",  and 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence  of  jjaragraph  (4)  by 
striking  "section  5(1X2)"  and  inserting  "sec- 
tion 5(p)(2)". 

(c)  Funds  authorized  for  Administration 
OF  Programs  of  the  National  Endow- 
ments.— Section  11(c)  of  the  National  Foun- 


dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  960(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "J21.200.000 
and  all  that  follows  through  "1993".  and  in- 
serting "$24,466,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1995",  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking 
"$17,960,006"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1993".  and  Inserting  "$20,727,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1995". 

(d)  Limitation  on  total  appropriations 
Authorized —Section  11(d)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  960(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "exceed" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  at 
the  end.  and  inserting  "exceed  $174,593,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.".  and 

(2)  in  i>aragTaph  (2)  by  striking  "exceed" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  at 
the  end.  and  inserting  "exceed  $177,491,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994". 

SEC.  3.  AME;4DMENTS  to  the  MUSEUM  SERV- 
ICES ACT. 

Section  209  of  the  Museimi  Services  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  967)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking 
"$24,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1993".  and  inserting  "$28,777,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1995",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  "1993"  and 
inserting  "1995". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments  to 
the  bill  are  in  order  except  the  amend- 
ments printed  in  House  Report  103-264. 
Each  amendment  shall  be  considered  in 
the  order  printed  in  the  report,  may  be 
offered  only  by  a  Member  designated  in 
the  report,  shall  be  considered  as  read, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  di- 
vision of  the  question.  Debate  time  for 
each  amendment  shall  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
and  an  opponent  of  the  amendment. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  1  printed  in  House  Report 
103-264. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  CRANE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
igrnate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crane:  Begin- 
ning on  page  2.  strike  line  2  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  22  on  page  5.  and  inserting 
the  following: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Humanities 
and  Museums  Amendments  of  1993". 

SEC.  S.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOB  THE  HU- 
MANFTIES. 

(a)  Funds  Authorized  for  Program 
Grants.— Section  IKaKlXB)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  960(aKl)(B))  is  amended 
in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
"$119,900,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1993".  and  inserting  "$130,573,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1995". 

(b)  Funds  authorized  To  Match  Non-Fed- 
eral Funds  Received.— Section  IKa)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  960(a))  Is 
amended — 
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(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(B>— 

(A)  by  striking  -igQa  '  the  ttrst  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  'igss".  and 

(B)  by  striking  ■$12.000.000' '  and  all  that 
follows  through  'igsa'.  and  inserting 
••$11,963,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995".  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)(B>— 

(A)  by  striking  •1993  "  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  •■1995"'.  and 

(B)  by  striking  ■$15,150,000  "  and  all  that 
follows  through  ••1993''.  and  inserting 
•  $14,228,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1995". 

(c)  Funds  authorized  for  administration 
OF  Programs  of  thf.  National  Endow- 
ment.—Section  11(0(2)  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  (20  use.  960(c)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  •$17,950,000  '  and  all  that  follows 
through  ••1993'.  and  Inserting  ■$20,727,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1995  ". 

(d)  Limitations  on  Total  Appropria-hons 
Authorized.— Section  ll(dK2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  960(d)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  •exceed'"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  period  at  the  end.  and 
inserting  'exceed  $177,491,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994  •'. 

SEC.  3.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  NA'HONAL  ENDOW- 
MENT FOR  THE  ARTS. 

(a)  Repealer.— Sections  5.  5A.  and  6  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  954.  954a.  955) 
are  repealed. 

SEC.  4.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Declaration  of  Purpose.— Section  2  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  951)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (6)  by  striking 
"arts  and  the". 

(2)  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  by  striking 
"and  the  arts". 

(3)  in  paragraphs  (5)  and  (9)  by  striking 
••the  arts  and". 

(4)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  'the  prac- 
tice of  art  and". 

(5)  by  striking  paragraph  (11).  and 

(6)  in  paragraph  (12)  by  striking  'the  Arts 
and^'. 

(b)  DEFiNmoNS.— Section  3  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  952)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (f). 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  •'to  foster  American  artis- 
tic creativity,  to  commission  works  of  art,". 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  striking  •'the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  or",  and 
(li)  by  striking  •.  as  the  case  may  be,"^, 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(i)  by  striking  ••sections  5<1)  and"'  and  in- 
serting ••section"", 

(li)  In  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  •'artis- 
tic or'",  and 

(iii)  in  subparagraph  (B) — 

(I)  by  striking  "the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  and"',  and 

(II)  by  striking  "•.  as  the  case  may  be.",  and 

(D)  by  striking  ••(d)"  and  inserting  "(b)". 
and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  respectively. 

(c)  Establishment  of  National  Founda- 
tion ON  THE  Arts  and  Humanities.— Section 
4(a)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
953<a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 
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a  National  Endowment  for 


•and  the 


and  insert- 


(A)  by  striking 
it  appears,  and 

(B)  by  striking 
the  Arts.^". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking 
arts"',  and 

(3)  in  the  heading  of  such  section  by  strik- 
ing "THE  ARTS  AND". 

(d)  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 

Humanities— Section  9  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  958)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "the  Arts 
and"". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "the  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts."". 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— - 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "the  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and", 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3>— 

(i)  by  striking  "the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts'",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  •Humanities." 
ing  "Humanities",  and 

(C)  in  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  by  striking 
■•the  arts  and  ". 

(e)  ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNCTIONS— Section  10 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  959)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)— 
(i)  by  striking  "in  them". 

(ii)  by  striking  "the  Chairperson  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and'",  and 

(iii)  by  striking  ".  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
spective functions.". 

(B)  by  striking  "of  an  Endowment'"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(1)  by  striking  "of  that  Endowment"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities^'. 

(11)  by  striking  ■•sections  6(f)  and"  and  in- 
serting 'section  ".  and 

(iii)  by  striking  "sections  5<c)  and"  and  in- 
serting "section"",  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "Chair- 
person's functions,  define  their  duties,  and 
supervise  their  activities"  and  inserting 
••functions,  define  the  activities,  and  super- 
vise the  activities  of  the  Chairperson". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  striking  paragraphs  (1).  <2),  and  (3). 
and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (4) — 

(i)  by  striking  ""one  of  its  Endowments  and 
received  by  the  Chairperson  of  an  Endow- 
ment" and  Inserting  "the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  and  received  by  the 
Chalri)erson  of  that  Endowmenf".  and 

(ID  by  striking  "(4)"'. 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

(4)  in  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  by  striking  "•Chairperson  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the",  and 

(B)  by  striking  •"each"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears, 

(5)  In  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  "National  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  the"',  and 

(B)  by  striking  ".  respectively,",  and 

(6)  In  subsection  (O— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1)— 

(I)  by  striking  "•Chairperson  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the",  and 

(II)  by  striking  "sections  5(c)  and"  and  In- 
serting "section". 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2XA)— 

(1)  by  striking  '•either  of  the  Endowments"" 
and  inserting  ••National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities"",  and 


(ii)  by  striking  ••involved"",  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(i)  by  striking  "that  provided  such  finan- 
cial assistance""  each  place  It  appears,  and 

(ID  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  "•the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  or". 
SEC.  8.  AMENDMENT  TO  SHORT  TITLE  OF  THE 
STATITTE. 

Section  1  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  951  note)  is  amended  by  striking  "the 
Arts  and  " 
SEC.  S.  TRANSITION  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Transfer  of  Property.— On  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act.  all  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  de- 
vised to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  held  by  such  Endowment  on  such 
date  Is  hereby  transferred  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

(b)  Termination  of  Operations— The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  provide  for  the  termination  of 
the  affairs  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts.  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a). 
the  Director  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  or 
other  disposition  of  personnel,  assets,  liabil- 
ities, grants,  contracts,  property,  records, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations, 
authorizations,  allocations,  and  other  funds 
held.  used,  arising  from,  available  to.  or  to 
be  made  available  In  connection  with  imple- 
menting the  authorities  terminated  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

Page  5.  line  23.  strike  "SEC.  3."'  and  insert 
•SEC.  7."". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Crane)  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Williams)  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane). 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intro- 
duced in  my  earlier  remarks  my  basic 
thrust.  I  would  remind  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  upon  election  to  Congress, 
the  very  first  act  of  a  newly  elected 
Member  is  to  stand  in  this  Chamber, 
raise  his  right  hand,  and  swear  to  up- 
hold that  Constitution,  so  help  him 
God.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  if 
they  have  not  reviewed  some  of  the  de- 
bate that  went  on  in  Philadelphia  when 
the  Constitution  was  being  crafted,  or 
debate  subsequent  thereto,  to  go  back 
and  examine  that.  Elach  one  of  us  has 
an  obligation  to  do  so  when  he  takes 
that  sacred  oath. 

When  I  say  the  debates  that  went  on, 
it  was  not  confined  strictly  to  the 
Philadelphia  Convention.  There  was  a 
very  noteworthy  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Virginia.  Representative 
John  Page,  who  in  1792,  in  addressing 
Congress,  observed: 

The  encouragement  which  the  General 
Government  might  give  to  the  fine  arts  .  .  . 
might.  If  judiciously  applied,  redound  to  the 
honor  of  Congress,  and  the  splendor,  magnifi- 
cence, and  real  advantage  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  wise  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion saw  that,  if  Congress  had  the  power  of 
exerting  what  has  been  called  a  royal  munifi- 
cence for  these  purposes.  Congress  might, 
like  many  royal  benefactors,  misplace  their 
munificence;  .  .  .  might  reward  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  citizens  of  one  State,  and  neglect 
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a  much  greater  genius  of  another.  ...  It  is 
not  sufficient,  to  remove  these  objections,  to 
say.  as  some  gentlemen  have  said,  that  Con- 
gress is  incapable  of  partiality  or  absurd- 
ities, and  that  they  are  as  far  from  commit- 
ting them  as  my  colleagues  or  myself.  I  tell 
them  the  Constitution  was  formed  on  a  sup- 
position of  human  frailty,  and  to  restrain 
abuses  of  mistaken  powers. 

In  some  of  the  debates  we  have  had 
on  this  subject,  it  has  been  that  abuse 
of  mistaken  powers  that  has  been  the 
focus  of  the  debate.  That  is  not  what  I 
am  concentrating  on.  What  I  am  con- 
centrating on,  as  I  indicated  before,  is 
the  constitutional  question  and  wheth- 
er we  are  upholding  that  oath  we  take 
when  we  get  sworn  in. 

The  fact  is,  further,  though,  that 
there  is  inevitably  going  to  be  dis- 
crimination when  we  involve  Govern- 
ment in  this  kind  of  an  enterprise.  For 
example,  last  year  there  were  almost 
18,000  applications  for  grants  from  the 
NEA,  and  yet,  because  of  limited  re- 
sources, only  about  4,000  grants  were 
made.  Who  is  to  play  the  omniscient 
judge  in  making  these  kinds  of  deter- 
minations and  know  that  he  is  not  in- 
juring one  of  those  who  did  not  receive 
a  grant  when  he  confers  a  grant  on 
someone  else? 

In  addition  to  that,  the  reference 
that  Representative  Page  made  in  his 
remarks  in  1792  about  preferences  to 
one  State  versus  another,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  New  York  State,  of 
course,  gets  the  lion's  share  of  the 
grants.  More  specifically.  New  York 
City.  One.  they  argue  that  is  a  large 
State,  and  as  a  result,  that  allocation 
of  these  scarce  resources  is  dictated. 
Explain  to  me,  then,  why  Washington, 
DC,  with  a  population  about  the  size  of 
a  single  congressional  district,  gets 
more  in  grants  than  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, my  home  State,  Ohio,  and  Michi- 
gan combined. 

There  is  a  misallocation  of  these  re- 
sources that  will  inevitably  occur,  and 
again,  it  goes  back  to  the  importance 
of  leaving  these  decisions  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  where  they  rightfully  be- 
long, where  the  individuals  who  choose 
can  make  these  decisions  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  and  have  made  them,  and 
made  them  generously  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Republic  until  the  present 
moment,  and  infinitely  more  gener- 
ously than  our  Government  has  been  or 
is  even  capable  of  being  in  this  area. 

D  1300 

So.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view these  vital  points  and  to  uphold 
their  constitutional  obligation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long 
supported  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  Unfortunately,  controversy  in 
recent  years  has  overshadowed  the  fact 
that  since  its  establishment  in  1965,  the 


NEA  has  awarded  over  90,000  grants, 
making  the  arts  available  to  millions 
of  Americans  who  might  never  have 
otherwise  had  the  opportunity. 

I  believe  that  the  NEA's  record  will 
only  be  strengthened  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Jane  Alexander.  The  wide 
respect  for  her  abilities  is  reflected  by 
the  fact  that  her  nomination  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  remarkably  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  her  testimony  that  she  will  "be 
accountable  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Members  of  Congress.  My  goal 
for  the  arts  is  that  best  reaches  the 
most."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  re- 
spect shown  Ms.  Alexander,  but  confes- 
sions is  good  for  the  soul  and  I  must 
admit  my  administration  may  be  some 
what  beneficial  by  the  fact  that  she  is 
my  constituent.  The  19th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  is  proud  of 
her  and  her  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  new  begin- 
ning in  HEW  under  new  leadership.  Let 
us  reauthorize  NEA  for  2  years  without 
amendments  that  could  cripple  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  agency.  At  that  time, 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  evaluate  the 
Endowment  and  the  performance  of  Ms. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Woolsey). 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  weakening 
amendments  being  offered  to  cut  or 
eliminate  funding  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
join  me  in  voting  in  favor  of  full  reau- 
thorization. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  learn  more  about  the  Endow- 
ment, as  the  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee have  debated  and  passed  author- 
izing legislation.  I  was  struck  not  only 
by  the  diversity  of  the  activities  the 
NEA  offers,  and  by  how  far-reaching 
the  impact  of  the  NEA  is,  especially  for 
small,  rural,  and  hard-to-reach  commu- 
nities, but  also  by  how  cost  effective 
the  program  is. 

For  those  Members  who  are  con- 
templating voting  to  cut  funding  for 
the  NEA  to  save  money,  I  ask  you  to 
think  again  after  you  have  the  facts. 
The  NEA  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
seed  grant  programs  working  today.  In 
fact,  it  provides  economic  stimulus  to 
many  small  communities. 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  the  $153  million  in 
program  funds  invested  by  the  NEA  le- 
veraged $1.68  billion  in  contributions 
and  funding  from  businesses,  groups, 
individuals,  and  other  sources.  This 
means  that  for  each  $1  invested  by  the 
NEA,  $11  in  matching  funds  are  pro- 
duced. In  turn,  this  creates  a  20-fold  re- 
turn in  jobs,  services,  and  contracts. 

Since  the  endowment's  founding  in 
1965,  the  number  of  orchestras  has  in- 
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creased  from  110  to  230;  nonprofit 
threater  companies  have  gone  from  37 
to  450;  opera  companies  have  grown  in 
number  from  27  to  120,  and  dance  com- 
panies from  36  to  450.  In  California 
alone,  the  number  of  performing  arts 
companies,  museums,  and  arts  organi- 
zations grew  from  650  to  over  1,400. 

The  counties  of  Marin  and  Sonoma, 
CA,  which  I  am  priviledged  to  rep- 
resent, have  received  over  $100,000  this 
year  in  support  of  the  arts,  for  incred- 
ibly diverse  programs. 

For  instance,  the  NEA  awarded  indi- 
vidual creative  writing  grants  to  the 
Headlands  Center  for  the  Arts  located 
in  Sausalito  which  has  a  terrific  open 
studio  program  for  visual  artists.  The 
wonderful  Marin  Symphony  and  Public 
Art  Works  Co.  also  received  seed  grants 
to  bring  their  services  to  more  people. 
The  Antenna  Theater  in  Sausalito,  re- 
cently received  $20,000  to  create  a  com- 
pletely new  type  of  production,  which 
will  combine  elements  from  museum 
exhibits,  radio  theater,  and  audience 
participation. 

Sonoma  County  benefits  from  endow- 
ment-funded opera  performances  in 
Santa  Rosa,  and  public  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  based  in  Rohnert 
Park. 

All  this  costs  the  taxpayer  68  cents  a 
year.  The  total  Federal  commitment  to 
the  arts  is  less  than  two  ten-thou- 
sandths of  1  percent  of  our  budget. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, I  firmly  believe  cutting  unnec- 
essary and  unworkable  programs  is  vi- 
tally important.  My  colleagues,  if  you 
are  serious  about  having  some  real  im- 
pact in  debt  reduction,  look  elsewhere 
in  the  budget.  The  NEA  is  an  excellent 
program  that  fits  the  criteria  for  de- 
serving Federal  support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  especially  in 
light  of  October  being  Arts  and  Human- 
ities month,  to  vote  no  on  the  weaken- 
ing amendments  and  yes  to  reauthor- 
ization of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DORNAN). 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Crane  amendment. 

Let  me  describe  myself  as  a  museum 
rat.  Sometimes  the  word  "rat"  can 
have  a  positive  connotation,  as  in  tun- 
nel rat  in  "Vietnam  where  our  coura- 
geous young  guys  would  go  down  in  the 
Viet  Cong  complexes.  I  was  a  museum 
rat  because  I  grew  up  in  Manhattan  on 
the  West  Side,  a  few  blocks  south  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. Every  rainy  day  my  brothers  and 
I  would  walk  a  few  blocks  north  and 
spend  all  morning,  take  a  lunch  break, 
spend  all  afternoon  in  that  museum. 
We  would  see  the  90-foot  blue  whale, 
the  lion  exhibit  in  the  main  hall.  Teddy 
Roosevelt  astride  a  horse  with  his  In- 
dian guide  at  his  side,  with  all  of  the 
benches    with    inscriptions    describing 
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hiin  as  a  naturalist,  conservationist, 
patriot,  warrior,  diplomat,  politician. 

My  wife  says  that  my  happiest  hours 
are  spent  in  the  Smithsonian's  museum 
complex.  The  Holocaust  Museum  at  the 
end  of  the  Mall  is  another  favorite  of 
mine.  I  cannot  get  there  enough.  I  am 
a  history  buff  and  a  museum  lover  sec- 
ond to  none. 

Having  so  credentialed  myself,  let  me 
tell  Members  why  I  am  supporting  the 
Crane  amendment. 

The  NEA  has  no  accountability  what- 
soever in  the  way  it  gives  away  money. 
The  recent  decision  to  give  funding  to 
three  self-described  homoerotic  film 
festivals,  films  for  homosexuals  and 
lesbians,  included  a  prohibition  of  use 
of  funds  for  the  exhibition.  However, 
the  funds  can  be  used  for  related  activi- 
ties such  as  symposia  and  lectures  at- 
tached to  the  festival.  Therefore,  you 
cannot  argue  with  the  fact  that  the 
money  goes  to  support  the  film  fes- 
tivals. The  money  that  would  have 
gone  toward  symposia  now  can  go  to 
films  of  exotic  content. 

Now  let  us  get  intellectual  here  and 
arty,  and  let  me  give  my  colleagues  a 
couple  of  quotes  from  acknowledged 
artists  and  writers. 

Francois  Truffaut  stated,  "Airing 
one's  dirty  linen  never  makes  for  a 
masterpiece."  That  would  happen  to 
Include  self-described  art  Involving  ex- 
crement, which  with  fungible  money 
has  been  funded,  no  matter  what  you 
hear  on  that  or  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Let  us  stop  playing  unfair  intellectual 
games  here,  dancing  on  the  head  of  a 
pin. 

Here  is  Emile  Zola:  "My  own  art  is  a 
negation  of  society,  an  affirmation  of 
the  individual,  outside  all  rules  and  de- 
mands of  society."  This  epitomizes  the 
sentiments  of  some  members  of  the 
arts  community  who  are  on  the  U.S.A. 
dole. 

Here  is  a  quote  from  a  fine  columnist 
up  in  Boston,  Don  Feder: 

Art  Is  a  reflection  of  a  society's  most  pro- 
found aspirations  •  *  *  Cultures  exalt  their 
highest  ideals  In  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  the 
diving.  For  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  It 
was  man  as  Promethean  hero.  Today,  it's  the 
depraved,  life  as  a  freak  show.  Our  cultural 
mavens  wallow  In  the  sordid,  celebrate  the 
nauseating,  dwell  on  their  imaginary  perse- 
cution. 

He  just  wrote  that  a  few  months  ago 
Now,  my  colleagues,  I  am  tired  of 
trying  to  be  an  art  critic,  and  try  to 
separate  out  the  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  the  blasphemous,  scatological,  and 
hardcore  pornographic  scum  from  the 
fine  NEA  grants  out  of  100,000.  I  think 
we  can  do  what  the  Constitution  gives 
us  as  a  guide.  Leave  the  funding  of  the 
arts,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Crane)  said,  to  private  citizens 
who  last  year  donated  ^.32  billion,  God 
bless  them.  We  do  not  have  to  take  $174 
million  out  of  middle  America,  who  do 
not  want  this  garbage.  It  repels  them 
and  It  should. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  needs  to  be  made  now,  following 
my  friend  from  California,  that  the 
NEA  did  not,  did  not  fund  the  1991 
Pittsburgh  International  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Film  Festival,  either  directly  or 
indirectly;  no  NEA  money. 

Any  film  clip  that  my  friend  is  upset 
about  is  not  the  result  of  NEA  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DORNAN]. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Patrick,  I  will 
speak  slowly:  I  was  not  speaking  of 
Pittsburgh  in  1991.  I  am  speaking  of 
now,  right  now,  1993.  Under  the  Interim 
chair.  Ana  Steele,  three  porno  film  fes- 
tivals in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Pittsburgh  were  funded,  Patrick. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  the  truth  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  tell  my  colleague 
that  he  may  be  upset  then  apparently 
about  film  festivals  in  the  future  that 
might  be  funded  but  they  are  not  fund- 
ing any  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Our  friend  from  Illinois  argues  each 
time  the  reauthorization  comes  up  that 
we  should  support  his  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  NEA  on  the  basis.  I 
think,  that  arts  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution  and  that  perhaps  we 
might  even  be  violating  our  oath  of  of- 
fice around  here  if  we  vote  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

I  tell  my  colleagues  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  Important  things  that  the  public 
is  involved  in  through  their  National 
Government  that  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution,  probably  never  con- 
templated by  the  Framers  of  that  docu- 
ment. 

Let  me  share  just  a  few  with  you:  the 
National  Highway  System  that  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution;  land 
grant  colleges  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution;  Yellowstone  National 
Park  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion; In  fact,  no  national  park  is. 

The  gentleman's  State  of  Illinois  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution, 
never  mentioned  by  the  Framers. 

What  the  Framers  did  have,  however, 
was  the  foresight  to  make  the  Con- 
stitution a  living  document  that  could 
respond  to  changing  times,  and  that 
document  does  call  for  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  "promotes  the  general 
welfare." 

I  would  contend  that  support  for  the 
arts  is  one  way,  and  a  very  Important 
way.  for  this  Government  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  its  people.  But  I 
do  want  to  point  out  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois  and  my  coUesigues  that  the 
Framers  were  not  totally  unaware  of 
the  need  for  Government  to  consider 
and  assist  the  arts  and  artists. 
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Article  I,  section  8.  clause  8  of  the 
Constitution  does  provide  for  the  pro- 
motion "of  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts." 

So  the  Framers  were  not  uncon- 
cerned about  the  arts. 

And  I  might  say  that  that  concern,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  arts  are 
included  in  the  Constitution,  probably 
indicates  that  support  of  the  arts  was 
something  that  the  Framers  Intended 
the  Federal  Government  to  play  some 
part  in,  ijerhaps  a  prominent  part. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  rebut- 
tal here:  The  quote  the  gentleman 
made  from  the  Constitution  goes  be- 
yond what  he  cited:  "promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by 
securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discov- 
eries." It  deals  only  with  patents, 
nothing  more. 

James  Madison,  considered  the  archi- 
tect of  our  Constitution,  stated  with 
regard  to  the  general-welfare  clause: 
"Whenever  money  has  been  raised  by 
the  general  authority  and  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  measure  a  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  particular 
measure  be  within  the  enumerated  au- 
thorities vested  in  Congress."  And 
clearly,  the  NEA  is  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  involved 
in  this  debate  since  I  came  to  Congress 
in  1984,  and  frankly  I  weary  of  the  de- 
bate. If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  the 
Government's  use  of  taxpayer  funding 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  I  think  we  must  address  the  con- 
stitutionality issue.  It  has  been  ad- 
dressed here  I  think  definitively  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]. 
Once  you  get  by  the  question  raised  by 
the  constitutionality  of  the  issue  you 
must  also  address  the  question  of  the 
first  amendment  rights  and  censorship. 
That  gets  thrown  around  here  a  great 
deal. 

I  would  ask  you:  Is  it  or  is  it  not  cen- 
sorship to  have  a  Government  agency 
funded  by  the  taxpayers  of  America  to 
accept  or  reject  applications,  grants  for 
artwork,  and  determine  what  is  or 
what  is  not  meritorious.  If  you  are  op- 
posed to  Government  censorship  of  the 
arts  and  if  you  have  any  intellectual 
integrity  whatsoever,  you  must  be  op- 
posed to  the  existence  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Anything  less  than  that  is  mere  soph- 
istry, a  rationale  to  obtain  the  money. 

If  the  money  is  more  important  than 
the  Integrity  of  the  arts,  then  vote 
"yes"  to  reauthorize  this  Government 
agency.  If  integrity  of  the  arts,  integ- 
rity of  the  American  people.  Integrity 
of  the  Government  of  this  Nation  is 
more  important  to  you  than  money 
then  vote  "no";  very  simple. 
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not 


I   say   trust   your   Integrity;    do 
trust  the  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  2  of  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  reduce  to 
a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device,  if  ordered,  will  be  taken  on  the 
pending  question  following  the  quorum 
call.  Members  will  record  their  pres- 
ence by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  following  Members  responded  to 
their  names. 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Allard 

Andrews  (MEl 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  <TX) 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Bachus  (AL) 
Baesler 
Baker  (CA) 
Baker  (LA) 
Ballenger 
Barca 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett  (NE) 
Barrett  (WI) 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Becerra 
Bellenson 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bllley 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonilla 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Bunnlng 
Burton 
Buyer 
Byrne 
Callahan 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Cancwell 
CardlD 
Can- 
Castle 


(Roll  No.  499] 

Chapman 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clinger 

Clybum 

Coble 

Coleman 

Collins  (GA) 

Collins  (XL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

de  Lugo  (VI) 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

E^ngel 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Ewing 

Faleomavaega 

(AS) 
Farr 
Fawell 
Fazio 
Fields  (LA) 


Fields  (TX) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN> 

Fowler 

Franks  (.CX) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Hayes 

HeHey 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huffington 

Hughes 


Hunter 

Hutchmson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Is  took 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  iCTC) 

Johnson  (GAi 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machlley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

ManzuUo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCoUum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 


Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (FL) 

Mineta 

Mlnge 

Mink 

Moailey 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Norton  (DC) 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Portman 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regiila 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehlinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 


Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swirt 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Underwood  (GU) 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waters 

Watt 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


gentleman   from   Illinois   [Mr.    Crane] 
for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Mem- 
bers will  have  5  minutes  on  this  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  103,  noes  326. 
not  voting  9,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  500) 
AYES— 103 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Serrano).  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Barcia 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bliley 

Boehner 

BoniUa 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Canady 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Condit 

Cox 

Crane 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fields  (TX) 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Ballenger 
Barca 
Barlow 
Barrett  (NE) 
Barrett  (WVi 
Bateman 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Camp 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clayton 
Clement 


Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Grams 

Greenwood 

Hall  (TX) 

Hanc(}Ck 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

Holden 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Is  took 

Johnson.  Sam 

King 

Kingston 

Knollenberg 

Kyi 

Laughlin 

Levy 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCrery 

McHugh 

McKeon 

Moorhead 
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Clinger 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crapo 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

de  Lugo  (VT) 

Deal 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dunn 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

En«el 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Faleomavaega 

(AS) 
Farr 
Fawell 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Fish 
Flake 


Orton 

Paxon 

Penny 

Peui 

Pombo 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Ravenel 

Roberts 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Royce 

Sarpalius 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Young  (FL) 


Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grandy 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobeon 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huinngton 

Hughes 
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loait-^ 

MineU 

Schlff 

Jacobs 

Mlnge 

Scbroeder 

JeCfereon 

Mink 

Scbumer 

Jobnson  (CT) 

Moakley 

Scott 

Johiuon  (GA> 

Molmarl 

Serrano 

Jobnaon  (SDi 

Mollohan 

Sharp 

Johiuon.  E   B 

Montgomery 

Shaw 

Johnston 

Moran 

Shays 

Kanjonki 

Morella 

Shepherd 

KapCur 

Murphy 

Sisisky 

Kasich 

Myats 

Skaggs 

Kennedy 

Nadler 

Skeen 

Kennelly 

Natcher 

Slattery 

Kildee 

Neal  (MAi 

Slaughter 

Kim 

Neal  (NCI 

Smith  (LA) 

Kleczka 

Norton  (DC) 

Soowe 

Klein 

Nosale 

Spence 

Klink 

Oberstar 

Spratt 

Klus 

Obey 

Stokes 

Kolbe 

01»er 

Strickland 

KopeCski 

OrtU 

Studds 

Kreidler 

Owens 

Stupak 

LaFalce 

Oxley 

Swett 

Lambert 

Packard 

SwIR 

Lancaster 

Pallone 

Synar 

Lancos 

Parker 

Tejeda 

LaRocco 

Pastor 

Thomas  (CA> 

Laiio 

Payne (NJ) 

Thomas  (WYl 

Leach 

Payne  (VA) 

Thompson 

Lehman 

PelosI 

Thornton 

Levin 

Peterson  (FL) 

Tharman 

Lewis  (CAl 

Peterson  (MN) 

Torkildsen 

Lewis  (GAl 

Pickett 

Torres 

Liptnskl 

Pickle 

Tonricelli 

Lloyd 

Pomeroy 

Towns 

Long 

Porter 

Traflcant 

Lowey 

Portman 

Tucker 

Macbtley 

Poabard 

Underwood  (GU) 

Maloney 

Price  (NCi 

Unsoeld 

Mann 

Pryce  (OH) 

Upton 

Man  ton 

Rahall 

Valentine 

Margolles- 

Rams  tad 

Velazquet 

Mexvinsky 

Rangel 

Vento 

Markey 

Reed 

Vlsclosky 

Martinez 

Regula 

Volkmer 

Matsui 

Reynolds 

Walsh 

Mazzoli 

Richardson 

Waters 

McCloskey 

Ridge 

Watt 

McCoUum 

Roemer 

Waxman 

McCurdy 

Rogers 

Weldon 

McDermott 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Wheat 

McHale 

Rose 

Whitten 

Mclnnis 

Rostenkowski 

Williams 

McKinney 

Roukema 

Wilson 

McMillan 

Rowland 

Wise 

McNulty 

RoybalAUard 

Wolf 

Meehan 

Rush 

Woolsey 

Meek 

Sabo 

Wyden 

Menendei 

Sanders 

Wynn 

Meyers 

Sangmeister 

Yates 

Mfume 

Santorum 

Young  (AK) 

Mica 

Sawyer 

zeiirr 

Michel 

Sax ton 

Zimmer 

Miller  iCA) 

Schaefer 

Miller  (FL) 

Scbenk 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Clay 

McDade 

Stark 

Conyers 

Murtha 

Washington 

Gephardt 

Romero- Barcelo 

Green 

(PR) 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

D  1350 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  2  printed  in 
House  Report  103-264. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DORNAN 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
i^ate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dornan: 

Page  2.  line  14.  strike  "$119,985,000  '  and  in- 
sert ••$104,593,000  •. 


Page  3.  line  5.  strike  ' 
sert  ■•$107.491.000'. 

Page  5.  line  17.  strike 
sert   •$104.593.000'. 

Page  5.  line  21.  strike 
sert  ■■$107.491.000''. 

Page  6.  line  3.  strike 
sert   ■$17. 267 .000- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DORNAN  1  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  WiL- 
LIAMS],  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan], 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

My  amendment  to  H.R.  2361  is  very 
simple.  It  would  reduce  by  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  the  authorized  levels 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  [NEA],  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  [NEH],  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Museum  Services  [IMS).  This 
40-percent  cut  would  force  these  three 
Federal  programs  to  more  efficiently 
and  more  carefully  prioritize  the 
money  they  give  away.  In  real  terms, 
these  cuts  would  have  only  a  minor  im- 
pact on  the  function  of  these  three  pro- 
grams. For  example,  instead  of  S5,000 
grants,  there  would  be  $3,000  grants. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  all  trying  to 
downsize,  tighten  belts,  and  share  the 
pain,  this  reduction  is  reasonable  and 
very  necessary. 

Over  the  next  10  years  my  amend- 
ment could  save  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country  about  $1.5  billion  without  a  le- 
thal decrease  in  the  level  of  funding  for 
cultural  programs. 

As  everyone  is  aware,  our  Federal 
Government  is  suffering  through  a  se- 
vere and  growing  financial  crisis.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  bring  some  reason  back  to 
the  spending  patterns  of  this  Congress. 
I  believe  that  cutting  40  percent  from 
these  programs  is  one  more  step  to 
help  prioritize  more  effectively  our  na- 
tional needs. 

Notwithstanding  the  value  of  the 
arts,  humanities  and  private  museums 
in  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  need  to  be  subsidiz- 
ing these  activities  at  current  levels.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  thankful  for  some 
of  the  work  that  has  been  the  result  of 
Federal  subsidies  to  cultural  programs, 
such  as  Ken  Bums'  brilliant  Civil  War 
series.  However,  in  these  times  of  our 
crushing  fiscal  crisis  we  must  all  re- 
duce our  demands  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Furthermore,  no  one  believes  that 
the  arts  and  humanities  would  crumble 
with  a  reasonable  reduction  in  NEA. 
NEH  or  IMS  funds.  In  fact,  giving  to 
the  arts,  humanities,  and  museums  has 
never  been  greater.  It's  stunning  how 
generous  private  benefactors  have 
been. 

According  to  the  annual  report  on 
philanthropy,  'Giving  USA,"  the  arts 
and  humanities  have  seen  an  explosion 
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in  giving  in  the  last  10  years.  In  fact, 
the  authors  of  this  report  wrote:  "Not 
only  did  museums  receive  more  gifts  of 
art  in  1991  than  in  previous  years, 
many  of  the  gifts  were  termed  master- 
pieces'. Both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  donated  art  soared."  If  we 
can't  save  some  money  when  donations 
are  soaring  when  will  we  ever  save? 

In  fact,  philanthropic  giving  to  the 
arts,  humanities  and  museums  rose  by 
$500  million  dollars  from  1991  to  1992, 
bringing  total  private  giving  to  $9.32 
billion.  Obviously,  with  giving  rising 
faster  than  inflation,  the  recession  has 
not  hit  this  vibrant  area  of  our  culture 
very  hard. 

By  looking  over  the  last  3  years,  we 
also  see  huge  sums  of  money  changing 
hands  in  the  art  market.  Van  Gogh's 
"Portrait  of  Dr.  Gauchet"  sold  for  $82.5 
million  in  1990.  In  the  same  year. 
Renoir's  "Au  Moulin  de  la  Gallette" 
sold  for  $78.1  million.  And  just  this 
year  Van  Gogh's  "Wheatfields"  was 
purchased  for  $57  million.  Combined, 
the  sale  price  of  these  three  paintings — 
$217.6  million— totals  far  more  than  the 
amount  we  will  be  cutting  next  year 
from  the  NEH,  NEA,  and  IMS. 

In  fact,  since  philanthropic  giving  is 
up  so  dramatically  and  the  art  market 
is  so  robust,  there  is  no  better  time  to 
wean  the  arts  and  humanities  from 
their  government  subsidies. 

Some  may  argue  that  we  will  be  tak- 
ing money  away  from  education  pro- 
grams, but  this  is  only  a  red  herring  to 
prevent  credible  deficit  reduction.  Last 
year,  our  citizens  spent  $493  billion  dol- 
lars on  education,  and  philanthropic 
giving  to  education  was  $14  billion.  Our 
education  goals  will  not  be  impacted  in 
the  least  by  a  reduction  in  grants  by  40 
percent.  Possibly  this  cut  could  give 
the  affected  agencies  motivation  to  di- 
rect more  of  their  resources  toward  the 
education  of  our  youth  instead  of  to- 
ward administration  or  debt  reduction. 

I  am  also  confident  that  this  40-per- 
cent reduction  will  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  cultural  institutions  of 
our  country.  The  Institute  of  Museum 
Services  is  a  little  known  Federal 
sigency.  They  exist  in  order  to  give 
money  to  museums  throughout  the 
country.  This  year  they  will  give  out 
over  $23  million  to  such  struggling  en- 
tities as  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art — where  the  endowment  is  valued  at 
over  $550  million  and  their  Matisse  ex- 
hibit had  record  numbers  of  attendees. 
And  why  are  middle  class  folks  taxed 
to  give  money  to  the  always  popular 
Museum  of  Modem  Art?  These  Federal 
funds  will  also  go  to  the  Tobacco  Farm 
Life  Museum,  the  Brick  Store  Museum, 
and  the  Latah  County  Historical  Soci- 
ety. I  know,  and  we  all  know,  that  we 
can  reduce  the  amount  of  grants  to 
these  entities  without  major  com- 
plaints from  taxpayers. 
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Furthermore,  in  case  Members  have 
concerns,  these  IMS  grants  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  our  Federal  coinmit- 
ment  to  our  national  museums  and  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  Smithsonian. 
Next  year  we  will  spend  $450  million 
supporting  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  other 
worthy  cultural  programs.  That  com- 
mitment can  be  justified  because  these 
Institutions  are  charged  with  protect- 
ing our  national  treasures.  The  IMS,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  their  money 
away  exclusively  to  private  sector  mu- 
seums who  generally  charge  or  can 
charge  admission. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities had  excellent  leadership 
under  Lynn  Cheney.  However,  the  NEH 
must  share  the  pain  the  rest  of  us  are 
feeling,  particularly  when  we  consider 
where  some  of  their  money  goes.  In 
1992,  the  NEH  sent  millions  of  dollars 
to  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale  These 
three  Ivy  League  institutions  have  a 
combined  endowment  of  almost  $11  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  Yale  University  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  gigantic  $1.5  billion  fund- 
raising  campaign.  Maybe  they  could 
forego  their  taxpayer  millions  from  the 
NEH  and  use  some  of  their  billions  to 
finance  what  is  now  federally  sub- 
sidized scholarship. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  as  always,  is  in  a  league  of  its 
own.  Last  year,  the  NEA  gave  out  mil- 
lions of  taxpayer  dollars  for.  catch 
this,  deficit  reduction,  loan  repayment. 
and  the  establishment  of  cash  reserves. 
So  the  Federal  Government  goes  deeper 
into  debt,  takes  out  loans  to  finance 
that  debt,  and  depletes  our  cash  re- 
serves, while  the  NEA  is  throwing 
money  around  to  private  arts  organiza- 
tions to  alleviate  their  debt,  pay  off 
their  loans,  and  establish  cash  reserves 
for  them.  Can  we  afford  this  largesse? 
Not  when  we  have  a  $4  trillion— and 
growing — debt  of  our  own  to  worry 
about.  Let's  clean  up  our  own  financial 
house  before  we  try  to  pay  off  private 
sector  debt.  OK. 

I  believe  this  money  would  be  best 
used  reducing  the  Federal  deficit.  But 
if  Members  of  Congress  insist  on  spend- 
ing this  money,  direct  it  toward  the  re- 
pair of  our  infrastructure,  the  defense 
of  our  Nation  or  allies,  the  reform  of 
violence-prone  children,  or  the  search 
for  a  cancer  or  AIDS  cure 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  believe  we  need  to 
attack  our  deficit  with  ferocity.  As  the 
renowned  Russian  writer  Boris  Paster- 
nak said,  "Art  is  unthinkable  without 
risk  and  spiritual  self-sacrifice." 
That's  self-sacrifice  on  the  artists' 
part,  not  the  taxpayer's  part  By 
weaning  these  private  institutions 
from  give-away  subsidies  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  will  be  doing  a 
favor  to  the  taxpayers  and  the  artists 
who  complain  about  Federal  control  of 
Federal  money. 


I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  financial 
responsibility  and  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  San  Diego,  CA  [Mr. 
Hunter],  where  the  artists  were  pass- 
ing out  $10  bills.  Under  my  amendment, 
they  can  pass  out,  as  I  have  told  my 
pal,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Beilenson],  a  $5  and  a  $1,  instead 
of  a  crisp  $10  bill  to  illegal  aliens. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Bob  Dornan, 
for  giving  me  a  chance  to  support  very 
strongly  his  amendment  and  brag  a  lit- 
tle bit  about  a  Western  artist,  Olaf 
Wieghorst,  who,  when  he  passed  away  2 
years  ago,  was  considered  the  dean  of 
western  artists  in  America  and  one  of 
the  finest  artists  in  the  world. 

I  have  brought  Olaf  Wieghorst's  great 
rendition,  entitled  "His  Wealth." 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  cameras  to  please  come  in  for 
a  closeup  on  that  beautiful,  obvious 
work  of  art. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
a  show  business  background.  I  like 
that. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  Olaf 
Wieghorst.  Olaf  Wieghorst  represented 
some  of  the  things  that  we  want  to  pre- 
serve in  America.  One  of  those  values 
is  the  ethic  of  charitable  giving. 

If  we  tell  our  children,  if  we  teach 
our  children  that  charity  is  a  job  of 
government,  that  government  should 
support  artists,  that  it  should  give 
money  away  to  people,  then  how  are  we 
going  to  teach  our  children  that  that 
ethic  belongs  to  them  and  that  their 
job  is  to  be  charitable  and  to  be  gener- 
ous? 

Any  time  anyone  walked  into  Olaf 
Wieghorst's  house,  when  he  was  88 
years  old,  he  had  been  a  cavalryman  at 
the  Big  Ben.  He  had  been  a  cowboy  in 
the  West,  moved  to  San  Diego  in  1946 
and  became  the  highest  priced  artist, 
ultimately  selling  his  paintings  for  a 
million  dollars,  any  time  anyone 
walked  into  Olaf  Wieghorst's  house,  he 
would  give  them  a  lithograph,  whether 
they  were  a  plumber  or  a  Congressman 
or  somebody  just  visiting  him.  He  be- 
lieved in  charity. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  how 
many  grants  did  he  get  as  a  kid? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Olaf  Wieghorst  did  not 
believe  in  government  giving  out  hand- 
outs for  any  social  service.  He  often 
said  to  me  and  other  members  of  the 
community  that  that  was  bad  and  that 
giving  away  art  was  a  province  of  the 
artist,  that  artists  should  be  chari- 
table. Government  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  art. 

Olaf  Wieghorst  went  from  being  an 
artist,  who  had  no  skill  at  all,  had  no 


lessons,  to  becoming  one  of  the  finest 
artists  in  the  world. 

Let  us  preserve  the  charitable  ethic. 
Let  us  vote  "yes"  on  the  Dornan 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  a  minute  and  a  half  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  HORN]. 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  wish  to  cut  40  percent  off  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
which  make  grants  to  individuals  and 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  I 
am  not  worried  about  the  museums  and 
the  arts  in  some  of  the  richer  cities  of 
America,  but  most  of  us  do  not  come 
from  the  richer  cities  of  America.  We 
come  from  rural  America.  We  come 
from  mid-America.  We  come  from  the 
smaller  cities  of  America. 

I  can  recall,  as  a  5-year-old,  going  to 
the  county  seat,  Hollister,  CA,  popu- 
lation 3,000.  In  the  auditorium  of  the 
San  Benito  County  High  School  there 
was  a  group  of  people  dressed  in  tux- 
edos, as  we  would  call  them  today.  It 
happened  to  be  a  symphony.  Its  players 
played  great,  deeply  moving  music. 
This  symphony  was  a  project  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration — the 
WPA. 
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It  was  the  midst  of  the  Depression 
and  these  talented  men  and  women 
were  supported  by  this  Government  to 
make  the  rounds  and  to  change  peo- 
ple's lives.  They  certainly  changed  my 
life.  In  high  school  I  became  a  music 
major.  I  was  going  to  devote  my  whole 
life  to  music.  Although  I  did  not  do 
that,  the  joy  of  music  and  later  the 
arts  have  enriched  my  life  and  the  lives 
of  those  in  my  family. 

If  some  of  this  discussion  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  in  the  late  1700's  and 
the  early  1800's,  there  would  be  no  Bee- 
thoven, there  would  be  no  Mozart. 
They  were  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ments of  their  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
continuation  of  this  investment  in  the 
arts.  This  investment  will  help  not 
simply  the  smaller  museums,  operas, 
symphonies,  and  theaters  across  this 
land.  It  will  support  the  emerging  indi- 
vidual artists  and  writers.  I  know  the 
result  will  mean  a  new  dimension  in 
the  lives  of  other  5-year-olds,  other  85- 
year-olds  and  most  in  between. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  city  of  my  birth,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Levy]. 

Mr.  LEVY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
believe  we  are  spending  this  much  time 
on  this.  The  question  to  me  is  whether, 
after  passing  the  largest  tax  increase 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  we 
should  be  telling  our  citizens  that  we 
are  going  to  be  giving  away  money  to 
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support  the  arts.  The  question  is 
whether,  while  we  cut  our  military  and 
place  the  Nation  at  risk,  we  should  be 
financing  fledgling  painters  and  sculp- 
tors. The  question  is  whether,  while  we 
search  for  a  way  to  finance  universal 
health  care,  we  should  be  sponsoring 
film  festivals,  regardless  of  the  con- 
tents. 

Unlike  some  of  my  colleagues.  I  ob- 
ject to  government  expenditures  on  the 
arts  not  because  I  occasionally  dis- 
agree with  what  is  funded,  and  I  do,  but 
because  we  just  cannot  afford  those  ex- 
penditures right  now.  If  the  head  of  a 
family  were  to  spend  evenings  at  the 
symphony  or  at  the  theater  while  his 
children  went  hungry  and  the  roof 
needed  repair,  we  would  label  that  be- 
havior an  outrage,  but  we  do  that  as  a 
country  every  day.  It  is  wrong,  and  we 
can  stop  it  by  cutting  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

We  cannot  adequately  fund  programs 
to  combat  breast  cancer,  and  we  should 
not  be  funding  this.  Support  the  so- 
called  Doman  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  I'-i  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms. 
Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2351.  extending 
the  authorizations  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts, the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  and  the 
Institute  for  Museum  Services  for  fis- 
cal years  1994  and  1995  and  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  Dornan  amendment 
that  would  cut  these  programs  se- 
verely. It  should  not  be  enough  to  be  a 
lover  of  the  arts,  as  I  am,  and  as  I  know 
many  of  my  colleagues  are.  If  we  are 
Members  of  Congress  and  we  love  the 
arts,  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  sup- 
port this  modest  appropriation. 

Governments  have  always  been  pa- 
trons of  the  arts,  from  the  times  of  em- 
perors and  kings  to  the  rise  of  demo- 
cratic republics  today.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  civilized  society  that  its  gov- 
ernment is  a  patron  of  the  arts.  The 
reason  governments  have  supported  the 
arts,  in  no  small  part,  is  because  the 
arts  are  not  self-supporting.  If  govern- 
ment falls  away  from  the  arts,  we  have 
art  for  the  rich  and  often  only  the  rich. 
This  is  perhaps  the  primary  reason  to 
support  NEA.  which  has  been  a  prime 
mover  in  carrying  the  arts  to  grass- 
roots communities,  stimulating  artists 
everywhere,  and  creating  arts  audi- 
ences throughout  the  country. 

The  concern  about  government  cen- 
sorship and  location  to  some  and  not 
others  betrays  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  selection  process.  Government  does 
not  choose  the  recipients  of  arts  fund- 
ing. Artists  choose  other  artists.  This 
is  peer  review  at  its  best. 

Further,  it  wais  suggested  earlier  in 
the  debate  that  the  District  gets  more 
arts  funding  than  several  of  the  States 
put  together.  That  is  quite  simply  be- 
cause the  District  hustles.  There  are 


not  set-asides  in  the  arts.  Artists  must 
be  entrepreneurial  to  survive.  They 
must  not  only  be  talented.  They  must 
be  energetic  and  submit  proposals  and 
more  proposals  until  they  are  success- 
ful. Energy  and  merit  decide  arts  and 
humanities  grants,  not  geography. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  unthink- 
able in  this  economic  climate  to  cut 
the  funds  for  the  already  underfunded 
and  hard  hit  arts  and  humanities. 
When  this  bill  emerges  from  con- 
ference, a  cut  somewhere  between  2Vi 
and  5  percent  will  be  inconxirated.  re- 
flecting cuts  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Enough  in  this  case  is  more 
than  enough. 

The  economy  of  the  1990's  has  been 
especially  cruel  to  the  arts.  The  arts 
not  only  suffer  severely  during  eco- 
nomic downturns;  most  live  close  to 
the  line  even  when  the  economy  has 
been  good  to  the  rest  of  us.  At  times 
like  these,  the  arts  need  more  sup- 
port— not  less. 

Before  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  was  established  in  1965.  there 
wa^  only  one  great  arts  center — New 
York  City.  Washington.  DC.  despite  its 
status  as  the  Capital  City,  was  not  on 
any  map  of  the  arts.  The  NEA  and  the 
other  arts  agencies  have  helped  create 
competition  to  New  York  by  stimulat- 
ing the  arts  even  in  small  places  on  a 
grand  national  scale  and  by  stimulat- 
ing large,  new  audiences  for  the  arts. 
Today,  ground-breaking  exhibits,  plays 
and  operas  are  as  likely  to  come  from 
Washington— or  Texas — as  they  are  to 
come  from  New  York. 

Most  important.  NEA  funding  knows 
no  preferences.  Brand  new  experi- 
mental groups  successfully  compete 
with  well-known  theaters  for  funding.  I 
cant  vouch  for  all  of  our  appropria- 
tions, but  NEA  grants  look  a  lot  like 
America. 

The  arts  and  the  humanities  don't 
need  lip  service.  They  need  their  gov- 
ernment to  join  the  private  sector  as  a 
patron  of  the  arts.  Please  support  the 
arts  and  the  humanities.  Vote  for  H.R. 
2351. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  Chair  how  much  time  remains 
on  my  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  before 
me  on  behalf  of  the  250.000-member  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union.  NTU.  They 
say,  "Dear  Representative  Doman:  On 
behalf  of  the  250.000  member  National 
Taxpayers  Union  [NTU].  I  am  pleased 
to  offer  our  endorsement  of  your 
amendment  to  reduce  the  funding  lev- 
els of  the  three  organizations.  NEA. 
NEH.  and  IMS. 

"While  NTU  believes  serious  consid- 
eration should  be  given  toward  abolish- 
ing these  agencies  entirely,"  and  we 
have    just    passed    that    point,    "your 


amendment  will  certainly  put  the 
NEA.  NEH.  and  IMS  on  the  right  track 
to  fiscal  reality.  In  an  age  of  budget 
deficits  approaching  X300  billion  and  a 
national  debt  racing  past  $4.2  trillion, 
taxpayers  expect  and  deserve  firm  lead- 
ership and  resolve  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  cut  unnecessary  Federal 
spending." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  single 
Member  in  this  Chamber  who  would 
not  claim  to  be  a  patron  of  the  arts,  a 
lover  of  the  arts.  But  we  are  talking 
about  fiscal  responsibility  here.  I  can 
think  of  no  finer  work  of  art  than  a 
balanced  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  V/2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
first  want  to  set  the  record  straight. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan] 
said,  somewhat  facetiously,  that  some 
of  the  money  we  save  we  can  give  to 
those  immigrants  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  They  are  already  get- 
ting it. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  They  are  not  al- 
ready getting  it.  That  is  why  I  want  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  the  Members 
to  understand  that  under  this  legisla- 
tion, they  cannot  give  money  away  to 
illegal  immigrants.  In  that  case,  the 
money  was  disallowed.  I  want  to  point 
out.  however,  the  financial  situation 
here.  This  is  not  an  appropriation  bill, 
it  is  an  authorization.  The  authoriza- 
tion bill  this  year  was  cut  5  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  This  authori2^- 
tion  level  is  at  S174  million,  the  actual 
NEA  amount  for  1993.  and  it  is  frozen 
for  the  next  2  years,  so  this  represents 
an  authorization  level  that  is  a  2-year 
freeze. 

In  that  sense,  including  the  5-percent 
cut  that  we  have  already  incurred,  this 
does  represent  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
we  really  want  to  cut  or  increase  ad- 
mission for  schoolchildren,  the  pdor, 
and  middle  class,  and  deny  them  ac(^ss 
to  these  wonderful  valued  programs. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds,  because  my  good 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]  may  not  be 
aware  of  this. 

What  the  NEA  did  was.  they  sent  a 
notice  to  these  three  phony  artists  in 
California  that  had  already  given  away 
most  of  the  money,  crisp  $10  bills  to 
some  illegal  aliens.  Not  all  illegal 
aliens,  but  some.  Under  my  bill.  I  re- 
peat, the  NEA  could  still  give  them  a 
$5  bill  and  a  $1  bill. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry.  I  do  not  want  to  give  them  any- 
thing. I  do  not  want  to  give  them  any- 
thing, and  they  cannot,  under  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  don't  want  to  give 
them  anything  either.  But  in  this  case 
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there  was  phony  bookkeeping  by  the 
NEA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Stearns! 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Stearns]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dornan]  and  his  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  authorization  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

My  support  for  this  amendment 
comes  from  a  desire  to  have  some  fiscal 
responsibility  injected  into  the  pro- 
grams we  fund  in  this  House. 

We  must  concentrate  our  resources 
on  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  imper- 
ative and  essential  and  not  on  what  is 
simply  desirable.  Is  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  continue  to  fund  a  program 
run  with  taxpayer  dollars  which  sup- 
ports material  that  I  cannot  show  on 
the  House  floor,  because  according  to 
House  rules  it  offends  the  decorum  of 
the  House?  Think  of  that,  the  Federal 
Government  sponsors  material  that  it 
cannot  show  in  the  peoples'  House.  But 
at  the  very  same  time  this  House  con- 
tinually underfunds  breast  and  cervical 
cancer  research. 

In  1992.  $9.32  billion  was  spent  by  the 
private  sector  on  the  promotion,  fund- 
ing, and  advancement  of  the  arts  and  I 
believe  a  40-percent  cut  in  this  pro- 
gram's authorization  will  be  a  victory 
for  fiscal  responsibility.  It  would  give 
credence  to  our  rhetoric  to  cut  spend- 
ing and  hope  to  the  folks  back  home 
that  this  Congress  can  make  the  votes 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

We  need  to  eliminate  or  reduce  those 
programs  that  are  not  necessary,  im- 
perative and  essential.  Vote  "yes"  for 
the  Doman  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Ms.  SlaughterI. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  restate  what  I  said  this  morn- 
ing. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  hear  me. 
In  the  Federal  budget  we  spend  $10 
million  more  a  year  on  military  bands 
that  are  stationed  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington than  we  do  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  United  States  through 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
If  we  are  going  to  cut  something,  for 
heaven's  sake,  cut  something  that  ben- 
efits fewer  people  than  this  very  small 
amount  that  we  do  to  try  to  uplift  the 
spirits  and  to  reach  the  people  who  are 
gifted  and  talented,  and  humanize  the 
life  in  the  United  States. 

Better  we  should  cut  the  bands  than 
we  should  cut  the  programs  for  school- 
children in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Lowey]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


All  over  America,  local  artists  and 
local  arts  groups  rely  on  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  essential 
support.  In  my  district,  these  groups 
are  struggling  for  survival  and  I  know 
that  is  true  across  the  Nation. 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  the"  work 
of  these  groups.  They  have  enriched 
our  community  and  the  quality  of  life. 

But  this  amendment  will  put  many  of 
them  out  of  business.  It  will  shut  down 
deserving  arts  organizations  all  over 
this  Nation,  and  it  will  do  real  damage 
to  the  cultural  vitality  of  our  Nation. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Abolishing  the 
NEA  would  do  damage  to  our  local 
schools  who  rely  on  the  endowment  to 
expand  arts  education  in  difficult  fi- 
nancial times. 

This  amendment  would  end  that  also. 
It  would  take  funds  out  of  our  schools 
and  away  from  our  children. 

And  finally,  this  amendment  would 
also  undermine  the  economy  of  many 
areas  of  this  country. 

Just  last  week  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  released  a 
study  on  the  economic  impact  arts  ac- 
tivities have  on  the  New  York  econ- 
omy. The  findings  are  dramatic. 

While  the  economy  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  region  has  suffered,  one 
sector  of  the  regional  economy  has 
grown — the  arts. 

Indeed,  the  arts  directly  employ  over 
40.000  people,  and  pump  at  least  $9.8  bil- 
lion a  year  into  the  economy  of  the 
New  York  area. 

An  amendment  to  cut  the  NEA  is  an 
amendment  to  undermine  an  important 
growth  area  in  our  economy.  The  arts 
are  a  lifeline  not  just  for  the  creativity 
of  many  New  Yorkers,  but  also  a  life- 
line for  the  economy  of  our  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you  that 
any  amendment  that  will  harm  our  Na- 
tion's schools,  damage  our  cultural 
heritage,  and  damage  local  economies, 
at  the  same  time,  does  not  deserve  the 
support  of  this  House. 
D  1410 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  the  time  remaining  on  both 
sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia  [Mr.  Dor- 
nan]  has  expired,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  purposes  of  closing,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DORNAN],  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  can  reserve  that  time 
to  close  debate. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
He  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  as  al- 
ways. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  understand  now 
what  this  amendment  does.  This  40-per- 
cent  cut   cuts   museums   in   America, 
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Federal  funding  for  museums  in  Amer- 
ica by  40  percent.  It  cuts  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and 
your  State  humanities  councils  would 
receive  ijerhaps  cuts  of  up  to  50  percent 
if  this  amendment  is  passed.  And.  of 
course,  it  also  cuts  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  the  agency  that 
I  think  this  amendment  is  really  aimed 
at. 

So  let  me  speak  to  the  arts  part  of 
this.  Some  believe  that  Federal  support 
for  the  arts  is  not  necessary  because 
the  arts  are  thriving,  they  are  doing 
very  well. 

In  the  past  5  years,  two  dozen  na- 
tional theaters  of  acclaim  have  closed 
their  doors  because  of  financial  dif- 
ficulties. The  New  Theater  of  Brook- 
lyn, the  Actors  Theater  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Academy  Theater  of  Atlanta  all  have 
been  forced  to  shut  down,  and  182  dif- 
ferent theater  companies  in  this  coun- 
try are  running  deficits  and  have  had 
them  more  than  double  in  just  the  past 
year.  Touring  companies  have  dropped 
by  40  percent  in  just  the  past  24 
months.  Cutting  NEA  will  only  acceler- 
ate that.  Museums,  such  as  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts,  can  only  open  half  of 
their  galleries  at  a  time,  and  the  oth- 
ers, such  as  the  great  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum in  New  York  City,  have  reduced 
hours  for  much  of  their  exhibits.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  museums  in  this 
country  are  running  deficits,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California's  amend- 
ment would  make  it  worse. 

Six  of  the  Nation's  preeminent  dance 
companies,  including  the  Geoffrey  Bal- 
let. Dance  Theater  of  Harlem,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Dance  Theater  came 
very  close  to  collapse  recently,  and  the 
gentleman's  amendment  could  make  it 
worse. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  do  not  vote  for 
this  40-percent  cut  for  your  museums, 
for  the  humanities,  for  the  arts  in  your 
States.  Reject  the  Doman  amendment. 
Vote  "no." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
take  15  seconds  to  point  up  an  act  of 
courtesy  that  has  become  rare  in  tl^ 
House  but  used  to  be  standard  comrty 
and  decency  here.  To  use  Chairman 
Williams'  own  words,  in  my  exu- 
berance, and  because  it  is  my  amend- 
ment. I  ate  up  my  time  and  speakers. 
But  his  act  of  generousness  in  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  close  using  a 
minute  of  his  time  is  an  example  that 
I  hope  will  be  followed  in  this  Chamber. 
Patrick,  I  thank  you  sincerely. 

I  will  close  with  this  rebuttal  to  his 
last  point.  People  who  are  sure  of  their 
positions  are  able  to  be  generous  and  I 
know  Mr.  Williams  is  sure  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  Federal  funding  to  nonprofit 
theaters  is  only  2.6  percent  of  all 
money  used  by  nonprofit  theaters.  My 
amendment  cuts  40  percent  of  2.6  per- 
cent only.  When  I  look  at  this  pie  chart 
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In  this  aforementioned  "Giving  USA" 
report  on  philanthropy,  every  other 
area  that  we  draw  from,  the  96.4  per- 
cent, is  absolutely  going  up,  up,  up. 
Corporations,  foundations,  individuals 
kick  in  almost  9  percent,  single  tick- 
ets, and  subscriptions.  The  arts  are 
doing  all  right.  But  we  must  be  fiscally 
responsible  here  in  this  Chamber. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]  for  his  gener- 
osity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]  has  30 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  that  remaining  time. 

I  would  just  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "no"  on  the  Doman 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  a  few 
seconds  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]  for  his  kind- 
ness toward  me,  not  only  in  this  de- 
bate, but  in  the  very  rancorous  debate 
and  difficult  debate  of  3  years  ago.  Mr. 
Dornan  was  a  gentleman  throughout. 
We  disagreed,  but  he  was  very  kind  to 
me  personally,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  la  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   DORNAN.   Mr.   Chairman.   I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  151.  noes  281, 
not  voting  6,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  501] 
AYES— 151 


All&rd 

Archer 

Armey 

Bacbiu  (AL) 

Baker  (CAI 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Bare  la 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bevlll 

Blllrakls 

Bliley 

Boehner 

Boollla 

Browder 

Brown  (OH) 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callaliaa 

Calvert 

Canady 

Clupinaa 

Coble 

Colllni  (GA) 

Com  best 

Condi  t 

Cooper 

Cox 

Cramer 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunnincbam 

Deal 

DeLay 

Dlaa-Balart 


Dickey 

Dooltttle 

Doman 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Emenon 

Everett 

Ewlnc 

Field*  (TX) 

Callecly 

Oekai 

Geren 

Ollchreet 

Glllmor 

Olnsrlcb 

Goodlatte 

Goodllnc 

Goes 

Gram* 

Greenwood 

Hall(TX) 

Hancock 

Hanaen 

Hastert 

Hayes 

Hefley 

Herser 

Hobson 

Hoke 

Holden 

Hufnngton 

Hunter 

Hutcblnaoo 

Hutto 

Hyde 

In«lU 

Inbofe 

Istook 


Johnson.  Sam 

Kaslcta 

Kim 

King 

Klncston 

KnoUanberg 

Kyi 

Lauvhhn 

Levy 

LawU  (FL) 

Ufbtroot 

Under 

Uplnakl 

Uvlncston 

Maniullo 

McCandleas 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McUucb 

Mclnnls 

McXeoD 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Mollnarl 

Moorhead 

Uyars 

Noasle 

Oxley 

Pazon 

Petri 

Pombo 

Porter 

Portman 

Poahard 

Pryce  (OH) 

Qulllen 

Qulnn 


Ravenel 

Roberta 

Rohrabacber 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Rowland 

Royce 

Sarpalius 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith  (MI) 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applecate 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Baesler 

Barca 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WIi 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Bellenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Blule 

Boehlert 

Bonlor 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Camp 

Cantwell 

Cardln 

Carr 

Castle 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clln«er 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (XL) 

Collins  (Ml) 

Conyers 

Coppersmith 

Coatello 

Coyne 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

de  Lugo  (VI) 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Delbuns 

Derrick 

Deutacta 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dlzon 

Dooley 

Dunn 

Durbln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

EnglUh  (OK) 

Baiioo 

Evans 

Faleomavaaga 

(AS) 
Farr 
Fawell 
Pailo 

Fields  (LA) 
Fllner 
Flngerhut 
Fish 
Flake 


Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenbolm 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauxln 

NOES— 281 

FoglletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks (NJ) 

Frost 

Purse 

Gallo 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

OUckman 

Oonialei 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Gunderaon 

Gutlerrei 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hefner 

Hllllard 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 

Hocbbmeckner 

Hoekstra 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B 

Johnston 

KanJorskI 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kopetakl 

Kreldler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lanto* 

LaRocco 

Laiio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewu  (CA) 

Lewu  (GA) 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 


Man  ton 
Margolles- 

Metvln*ky 
Markey 
Martlnes 
MaUul 
Manoll 
McCIoskey 
McCurdy 


Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (WY) 

VIsclosky 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zimmer 


McDermott 

McHale 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendei 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneta 

Mtnge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

Morella 

Murphy 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (BIA) 

Neal  (NO 

Norton  (DC) 

Oberatar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortli 

Orton 

Owens 

Packard 

Pal  lone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Peloel 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Prtce  (NO 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rom 

Roatenkowskl 

Roukema 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Scbenk 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Slalsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slattery 


Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thompson 

Thornton 


Gephardt 

Green 

McDade 


Thurtnan 

Torklldsen 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Underwood  (OU) 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velaxquex 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Murtha 

Romero- Barcelo 
(PR) 


Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yataa 

Zelifr 


Washington 
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Mr.  STRICKLAND  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  3.  printed  in 
House  Report  103-264. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  rise? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GUNDERSON 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  rule.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gunderson: 
Pa^e  2,  after  line  6.  insert  the  followlnsr: 

(a)  Modification  or  Limitation  on  Use  of 
Federal  Funds— Section  5(k)  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  954(k))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4XC)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  '■(1)"  after  "(C)".  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 
"(il)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  this  subsection,  the  amount  allotted  to  a 
State  for  the  current  fiscal  year  under  this 
subsection  may  not  t>e  greater  than  the 
amount  so  allotted  to  such  State  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  if— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  State  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended for  such  current  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  this  subsection  is  less  than  the  average 
annual  amount  expended  by  such  State  dur- 
ing the  most  recent  preceding  period  of  3  fis- 
cal years  to  carry  out  this  subsection:  and 

"(11)  the  rate  of  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  State  funds  exceeds  the  rate  of  re- 
duction in  the  aggregate  of  all  generul  fund 
expenditures  to  be  made  by  the  State  in  such 
current  fiscal  year.",  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(5)  All"  and  inserting 
"(5MA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  all",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(B)  All  amounts  allotted  under  paragraph 

(3)  that  are  not  made  available  to  a  State  as 
a  result  of  the  operation  of  subsection 
(gK4)(C)(li)  shall  be  allotted  to  the  remaining 
States  in  equal  amounts.". 

Page  2.  line  7,  strike  "(a)"  and  insert  "(b)". 

Page  3.  line  8.  strike  "(b)"  and  Insert  "(c)". 

Page  4.  line  24.  strike  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(d)". 

Page  5.  line  11  strike  "(d)"  and  Insert 
"(e)". 

Page  5.  after  line  22.  insert  the  following; 

(0  Investigation  and  Report.— Not  later 
than  September  30.  1995.  the  Chalri)er8on  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  shall— 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  GUNDERSON]  will  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunderson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  I  do  not  use 
too  much  time.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  this 
will  be  a  long,  drawn-out  process.  I 
think  we  have  worked  out  the  details 
of  this  amendment  so  that  it  can  be  ac- 
cepted. It  is  not  controversial. 

Let  me  begin  by  thanking  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Ms.  Slaughter],  for  working  with  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  it  articulates  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  exactly  what  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  in  the 
last  reauthorization  we  struggled  to 
deal  with  the  controversies.  We  did 
that  by  doing  two  things,  one  of  which 
was  to  reform  the  grants  process.  The 
second  was  to  literally  increase  the 
amount  of  money  which  went  back  to 
the  States  from  20  to  27%  percent. 
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When  we  held  the  hearings  on  the  re- 
authorization, and  I  am  committed  to 
a  simple  extension  to  give  Miss  Alexan- 
der every  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
agency  and  its  programs  before  we  do  a 
more  substantive  reauthorization  in  a 
couple  of  years.  I  was  alarmed  to  dis- 
cover, however,  that  a  significant  num- 
ber of  States  had  decreased  State  sup- 
port for  the  arts  at  the  very  time  that 
the  Federal  Government,  through  this 
increased  return  of  money  to  the 
States,  had  increased  our  Federal  allo- 
cations. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  an  exam- 
ple: 

In  1991.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  NEA  basic 
grants  to  the  States  increased  by  al- 
most 25  percent,  from  $21'/2  million  to 
$26.2  million,  and  yet  24  of  the  50  States 
reduced  their  funding  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  1993.  despite  the  NEA 
basic  grants  increasing  by  5  percent.  35 
of  the  50  States  cut  funding  for  the 
arts.  Recognizing  that  this  was  happen- 
ing, although  we  thought  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  our  last  reauthorization. 
we  felt  it  would  be  important  that  we 
would  simply  put  into  this  legislation 
the  simple  reauthorization;  frankly,  a 
clarification,  that  if  a  State  cuts  their 
support,  funding  for  the  arts,  they  are 
not  going  to  receive  an  increase  in  Fed- 
eral funding  in  the  next  year. 

We  are  trying  to  send  the  signal: 
"You  can't  supplant  State  funds  with 
Federal  funds"  and  we  are,  frankly. 
trying  to  send  the  opportunity  for  our 
State  art  commissions  to  leverage  to 
the  maximum  degree  possible  their 
State  funding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  this  amend- 
ment accomplishes  all  of  that  without 
any  kind  of  negative  harm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I'm  ot- 
tering has  a  very  simple  and  straighttorward 
objective.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  NEA,  should  be  increas- 
ing its  contnbution  to  State  arts  programs 
when  there  is  evidence  that  the  States  them- 
selves are  cutting  back  on  their  own  commit- 
ment to  the  arts.  Consistent  with  this  view,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  says  that  the 
NEA  will  not  increase  its  direct  grant  to  any 
State  which  has  decreased  its  own  funding  for 
the  arts  from  a  3-year  average  base  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  worked  with  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  as  well  as  with  the  adminis- 
tration, to  insure  that  this  amendment  is  as  fair 
as  it  can  possibly  be,  and  that  it  does  not  pun- 
ish States  which  have  had  to  reduce  their  arts 
funding  as  part  of  overall  budget  cuts. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
when  Congress  reauthorized  the  NEA  in  1990 
I  was  sponsor  of  efforts  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  NEA  funds  going  directly  to  the 
States.  We  increased  the  basic  State  grant 
from  20  to  27.5  percent  of  the  NEA's  budget, 
and  made  other  changes  which  directed  an 
additional  7.5  percent  of  NEA  funds  to  rural 
and  underserved  State  programs.  I  am  a  pro- 
ponent, not  an  opponent,  of  Federal  support 
for  State  arts  programs. 

It  was  not  my  intention  in  1990  or  today, 
however,  nor  was  it  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor's  intention,  that  these  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  should  be  used  to  sup- 
plant existing  State  funding.  In  fact,  the  1990 
Reauthorization  Act  specifically  prohibited 
States  from  using  these  additional  Federal  dol- 
lars to  offset  reductions  in  their  own  funding 
for  the  arts. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  good  reason  to  at 
least  suspect  that  this  is  in  fact  occurhng. 
Back  in  June,  during  a  hearing  on  this  reau- 
thorization, I  heard  testimony  which  suggested 
that  the  increased  NEA  funding  going  directly 
to  States  and  rural  communities  as  a  result  of 
my  efforts  in  1990  was,  among  other  things, 
compensating  for  reductions  in  arts  funding  at 
the  State  level.  I  asked  my  staff  to  look  further 
into  the  trend  in  State  funding  for  arts  pro- 
grams as  compared  to  the  trend  in  Federal 
support  for  those  State  programs.  While  the 
data  is  not  conclusive,  it  certainly  substan- 
tiated my  initial  concerns. 

In  the  last  3  fiscal  years,  24,  36,  and  35 
States  and  territories  of  the  United  States 
have  reduced  their  own  funding  tor  State  arts 
programs  by  an  average  of  better  than  12  per- 
cent. During  the  same  period.  Federal  grants 
to  States  for  the  arts  have  increased  from  a 
1990  base  of  S21.5  to  S27.3  million— a  30  per- 
cent increase. 

Let  me  present  some  statistics  which  give 
evidence  of  the  problem. 

In  fiscal  year  1991,  24  of  the  50  States  and 
territones  reduced  arts  funding  from  the  pre- 
vious year's  level.  One  State  cut  spending  by 
more  than  50  percent.  Thirteen  States  cut 
spending  by  more  than  25  percent.  Overall, 
spending  for  the  arts  was  reduced  by  10.5 
percent.  Among  the  24  States  which  cut  arts 
funding,  the  average  reduction  was  16  per- 
cent. 
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At  the  same  time,  NEA  basic  grants  to 
States  increased  by  almost  25  percent,  from 
$21.5  million  to  S26.2  million. 

In  fiscal  year  1992,  36  of  the  50  States  and 
territories  cut  funding  for  the  arts  from  the  fis- 
cal year  1991  level.  Five  States  cut  spending 
by  more  than  50  percent.  Eleven  States  cut 
spending  by  more  than  25  percent.  Overall, 
spending  for  the  arts  was  reduced  by  21.6 
percent.  Among  the  36  States  which  cut  fund- 
ing the  average  reduction  was  18.5  percent. 

NEA  basic  grants  to  States  decreased  by 
barely  1  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  35  of  the  50  States  cut 
funding  for  the  arts.  Two  States  cut  spending 
by  more  than  25  percent.  Eight  States  cut 
spending  by  more  than  15  percent.  Overall, 
spending  for  the  arts  increased  by  about  1 
percent.  However,  discounting  the  fact  that 
one  State — Michigan — increased  its  funding  by 
$13.5  million,  the  overall  spending  declined  by 
more  than  6  percent.  Among  the  35  States 
which  cut  spending,  the  average  reduction 
was  8  percent. 
NEA  basic  grants  increased  by  5  percent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  you  just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  what  is  happening. 

In  fiscal  year  1992:  NEA  gave  Flonda 
$575,000,  a  20-percent  increase  over  the 
State's  fiscal  year  1990  grant,  and  Florida  cut 
its  own  funding  for  the  arts  by  29  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  Florida's  basic  grant  in- 
creased again  by  3.5  percent  and  State  art 
funding  declined  again,  by  16  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1992:  NEA  gave  Alaska 
$435,000,  a  25-percent  increase  over  the 
State's  fiscal  year  1990  grant,  and  Alaska  cut 
Its  own  State  funding  for  the  arts  by  1 6.5  per- 
cent. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  Alaska's  basic  grant  in- 
creased again  by  5.5  percent,  and  State  art 
funding  declined  again  by  10.5  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1992:  NEA  gave  California 
$766,000,  a  13-percent  Increase  over  the 
State's  fiscal  year  1990  grant,  and  California 
cuts  State  spending  for  the  arts  by  5.5  per- 
cent. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  California's  basic  grant 
increased  again  by  4  percent,  and  State  art 
funding  declined  by  15.5  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1992:  NEA  increased  Illinois' 
State  grant  by  almost  20  percent,  to  $558,000. 
Illinois  cut  State  funding  for  the  arts  by  almost 
1 5  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  Illinois'  basic  grant  again 
increased  by  4.5  percent,  and  State  art  fund- 
ing declined  again  by  21.2  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1992:  NEA  increased  Mary- 
land's State  grant  by  almost  25  percent,  to 
$482,000.  Maryland  cut  State  funding  for  the 
arts  by  1 4  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  Maryland's  basic  State 
grant  again  increased  by  5.6  percent,  and 
State  art  funding  declined  again  by  31.1  per- 
cent. 

In  fiscal  year  1992:  NEA  increased  Penn- 
sylvania's State  grant  by  about  20  percent,  to 
$563,000  from  fiscal  year  1990  to  fiscal  year 
1992.  Pennsylvania  cut  arts  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1992  by  16.5  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  Pennsylvania's  basic 
State  grant  again  increased  by  4.5  percent, 
and  State  art  funding  declined  again  by  7.25 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  a  targeted  list.  It  is, 
rather,  representative  of  what  is  happening  in 
a  majority  of  States. 
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I  understand  that  State  budgets  have  been 
under  extreme  pressure  over  the  last  several 
years,  and  I  am  not  intent  on  punishing  States 
(or  having  made  difficult  budget  decisions.  In 
order  to  make  that  perfectly  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  revised  the  amendment  which  I 
introduced  initially  so  that  a  State's  basic  grant 
would  only  be  capped  m  cases  where  cuts  in 
a  State's  arts  programs  were  disproportionate 
to  cuts  made  m  other  nonmandatory  pro- 
grams. 

Thus,  a  State  which  made  an  across  the 
board  cut  in  nonmandatory  programs  would 
not.  I  repeat  not,  be  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. A  State  would  only  be  affected  if  it  were 
to  cut  nonmandatory  spending  over  a  3-year 
period  by  an  average  of  5  percent,  for  exam- 
ple, while  cutting  arts  funding  over  the  same 
penod  by  15  percent  that  it  would  be  penal- 
ized. 

I  would  point  out  further  Mr.  Chairman  that 
my  amendment  will  not — barring  an  overall  cut 
in  the  NEA  budget — cut  Federal  arts  grants  to 
any  State.  It  only  says  that  we  will  not  in- 
crease the  Federal  grant  to  any  State  which 
had  disproportionately  cut  its  own  arts  budget. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  either  mappropnate  or 
punitive  given  the  budget  crunch  we  are  trying 
to  deal  with.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration agrees  with  me  on  this.  I  have 
been  called  personally  by  the  Acting  Chair  of 
the  NEA,  Anna  Steele,  and  she  has  tokj  me 
that  neither  the  NEA  nor  the  administration  ob- 
jects to  this  amendment. 

The  Federal  budget  is  under  no  less  pres- 
sure than  the  States'  budgets,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  we  are  being  asked  to  make  decisions 
about  prionties  that  are  no  less  painful  than 
those  Ijeing  made  in  statehouses.  We  should 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  ask  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  in- 
crease furxJing  for  State  art  programs  when 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Slates  themselves 
are  not  willing  to  make  the  same  sacnfice  and 
demonstrate  the  same  commitment  to  the  arts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  Imlance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  granted  the  10 
minutes  on  our  side  although  we  are 
not  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunderson]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Ms.  Slaughter],  the 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Federal  cultural  agencies 
which  have  changed  the  cultural  land- 
scape of  this  Nation.  The  National  Eln- 
dowments  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services — 
and  the  organizations  and  programs 
which  they  aid— are  clearly  deserving 
of  our  continued  support. 

Arts  groups  in  our  communities  bat- 
tle formidable  economic  challenges  yet 
manage  to  reach  out  to  every  segment 
of  the  population.  Their  work,  day  in 


and  day  out,  is  in  reaching  children 
through  arts  education,  fostering  bet- 
ter understanding  in  our  communities, 
and  playing  an  important  role  in  the 
vitality  of  our  local  economies. 

That  is  why  these  arts  groups  should 
be  seeing  greater  public  support.  To 
this  end.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Arts.  Humanities, 
and  Museums  Amendments  of  1993.  Let 
me  begin  by  commending  subcommit- 
tee Chairman  Pat  Williams  for  his  ex- 
pert leadership  on  arts  issues  through- 
out the  years  and  for  this  opportunity 
to  remedy  what  I  believe  is  an  unin- 
tended situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  enhance  sup- 
port for  local  arts  groups  and  programs 
and  not  have  a  situation  where  Federal 
funds  are  being  used  as  a  substitute  for 
State  spending.  That  principle  is  clear- 
ly articulated  in  the  current  statute 
for  the  Federal  arts  agencies  and  is 
something  in  which  I  strongly  believe 
with  regard  to  a  variety  of  Federal 
Government  programs. 

What  we  have  seen  at  the  State  level, 
however,  are  reductions  in  legislative 
appropriations  to  the  arts.  Most  re- 
cently, in  fiscal  year  1993,  35  of  the  50 
States  cut  funding  for  the  arts,  with  8 
of  these  States  reducing  funding  by 
more  than  15  percent.  For  fiscal  year 
1992,  36  of  the  States  and  territories  re- 
duced arts  spending  from  the  previous 
year's  level.  In  that  year,  11  of  the 
States  that  reduced  this  funding  did  so 
by  more  than  25  percent. 

Of  course,  a  number  of  factors  go  into 
these  decisions  at  the  State  level,  and 
this  amendment  takes  this  reality  into 
account.  Under  this  amendment,  no 
State  will  see  a  reduction  in  their  cur- 
rent NEA  State  grant.  Only  those 
States  which  have  singled  out  the  arts 
for  a  disproportionately  high  reduction 
over  the  average  of  3  years  will  have 
their  current  level  frozen.  The  amend- 
ment also  asks  that  the  basic  State 
grant  be  frozen  only  if  the  State  re- 
duces arts  funding  by  a  percentage  sig- 
nificantly larger  than  those  cuts  made 
in  other  nonmandatory  State  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  who  ulti- 
mately suffer  when  Federal  funds  are 
used  to  supplant  State  funds  are  those 
nonprofit  theaters  and  music  groups, 
arts  education  programs  aimed  at  chil- 
dren, and  individual  artists  who  should 
be  seeing  greater  financial  support.  In- 
stead, in  many  States,  arts  funding  has 
been  targeted  for  unfair  cuts.  This 
amendment  directs  the  NEA  to  study 
State  compliance  with  current  law  and 
to  report  to  Congress  before  the  next 
reauthorization.  Hopefully,  this  will 
help  us  to  truly  provide  increased  as- 
sistance to  the  arts  groups  and  pro- 
grams which  desperately  need  any  bit 
of  help  we  can  give  them. 

Arts  programs  in  our  communities 
are  simply  too  Important  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  success  and  our  chil- 
dren's education  to  be  treated  as  a  low 


priority.  These  arts  groups  and  pro- 
grams need  what  should  be  additional 
Federal  funds  to  bring  the  richness  of 
the  arts  to  every  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  arts  not  only  teach  our  chil- 
dren—and, really,  all  our  citizens — to 
appreciate  beauty,  or  how  to  dance  or 
to  sing  or  to  paint.  The  arts  magically 
instruct  us  in  better  understanding 
ourselves  and  each  other  and  in  imag- 
ining worlds  which  are  beyond  our  di- 
rect experience.  For  children  who  are 
increasingly  exposed  to  violence, 
drugs,  and  other  harsh  realities,  the 
arts  can  keep  kids  in  school  and  give 
them  a  pride  in  themselves  which  can 
steer  them  away  from  self-destruction. 
That  is  a  resource  which  we  must  com- 
mit ourselves  to  supporting.  And,  we 
have  the  means  to  that  support  in  front 
of  us  today,  in  the  continued  author- 
ization of  the  Federal  cultural  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  authors  of 
this  amendment. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Gunderson]  first  raised  it  in  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  we  rather  re- 
served judgment  on  it.  However,  he 
really  did  point  up  a  potential  problem 
here  and  unintended  actions  on  the 
part  of  the  States  and  I  am  just  pleased 
that  our  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Ms.  Slaughter],  has 
joined  him  in  this  position,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent resolution  of  a  problem.  Be- 
tween now  and  the  2-year  authoriza- 
tion that  will  be  coming  along  we  can 
examine  the  facts  and  determine  if  in- 
deed a  problem  exists.  For  this  we  shall 
be  looking  to  the  NEA  Chair  for  advice 
and  counsel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi). 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] for  yielding  this  time  to  me  and 
for  his  leadership  on  this  very  impor- 
tant issue.  I  rise  in  strong  support  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
The  NEA  supports  artistic  excellence 
and  expanded  opportunities  for  all 
Americans  to  experience  and  partici- 
pate in  the  arts.  I  am  so  pleased  that 
this  body  earlier  today  rejected  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan].  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Ms.  Slaughter]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Gunderson],  in  support  of  their  amend- 
ment. 

I  just  want  to  tell  one  little  anecdote 
from  my  district,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
cently had  my   neighborhood  meeting 
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in  one  of  the  poorer  sections  of  my  dis- 
trict where  jobs  and  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities were  the  prevailing  concerns. 
crises  as  well.  Some  of  the  women  in 
the  room,  the  mothers  in  the  room, 
made  certain  that  they  rose  to  speak 
when  they  were  recognized  to  say: 

With  all  that  we  are  talking  about,  about 
jobs,  and  crime,  and  health  care  and  the  lit- 
any of  concerns  that  we  have  in  our  country, 
please  remember.  Congresswoman  Pelosi.  to 
make  sure  that  in  the  Congress  you  provide 
for  arts  in  the  schools  for  our  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arts  are  very  im- 
portant to  our  spiritual  lives  and  to 
the  enrichment  of  our  young  people  in 
our  country.  In  that  spirit  I  rise  to  sup- 
port this  reauthorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m  strong  support  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  The  NEA 
supports  artistic  excellence  and  expanded  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans  to  experience  and 
participate  in  the  arts 

Most  Endowment  grants  must  be  matched 
by  nonfederal  funds— from  1  i  to  i  4 — and 
therefore  leverage  significant  other  tunas  For 
example,  in  1992.  the  NEA  awarded  Sl?3  mil- 
lion to  3,500  organizations.  This  resulted  in  an 
estimated  $1.4  billion  m  matching  funds  or  10 
times  as  much  as  the  NEA  awards  This  is  a 
good  Federal  program  Creativity  is  one  ol  our 
Nation's  most  important  resources  Investing 
in  arts  organizations  creates  |obs  and  im- 
proves the  quality  ol  American  lives.  Investing 
in  arts  education  allows  many  children  and 
adults  access  to  learning  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  possible.  The  NEA  stimulates  pnvate 
arxl  public  sector  giving  which  iurther  creates 
jobs  and  opportunities  tor  learning 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
ject the  Crane  and  Dornan  amendments  and 
support  the  NEA. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  my 
committee  is  in  support   of  what  the 
gentleman  has  crafted  here,  and  we  ap- 
preciate his  leadership  in  trying  to  cor- 
rect a  situation.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  I  think  primarily,  believes 
that     States     may     be     supplementing 
their  Federal   funding  for  the  arts  by 
cutting  State  funding.  I  am  in  support 
of   the   amendment,    but,    as    the    gen- 
tleman knows,  I  really  question  wheth- 
er there  is  that  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionship    between     Increased     Federal 
arts  support   to   the   States  and   State 
arts  funding  cutbacks    During  the  last 
3  years  State  cutbacks  in  the  arts  have 
totaled  $77  million    During  that  same 
time  States  only  received  an  increase 
Of  $16  million  with  Federal  money.  So, 
I   am   not   sure   the   States   are   really 
supplementing   or   making    these    cuts 
because  they  are  getting  increased  Fed- 
eral dollars,  but,  nonetheless,  the  gen- 
tleman from   Wisconsin   [Mr.   Gunder- 
son] is  trying  to  correct  what  he  sees 
aa  a  potential  inequity,  and  he  is  try- 
ing  to   encoura^je   appropriate   funding 
for  the  arts  at   both   the    Federal   and 
State  level,  and  ao  we  support  him  in 
that  effort. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Before  yielding 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  administra- 
tion, I  believe,  supports  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  WiLLLAMS] 
and  his  staff  for  working  with  us 
through  subcommittee,  through  full 
committee,  and  here  on  the  floor  to 
reach  out  for  details  that  we  could  all 
agree  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunder- 
son]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNulty)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Serrano,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  2351)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995 
to  carry  out  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965,  and  the  Museum  Services  Act. 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  264.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wras  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
CUNNINGHAM 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  present  form,  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cunningham  of  California  moves  to  re- 
commit the  bill  (H.R.  2351)  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  with  instructions  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  forthwith, 
with  the  following  amendment: 

Page  2,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly): 

SEC  2.  limitation  ON  DISTRIBimON  OF  FUNDS 
TO  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  ARE  NOT  LAW- 
FULLY CM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  DEFiNmoN.— Section  3  of  the  N»tion»l 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
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Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  952)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following: 

"(m)  With  respect  to  fiscal  years  1994  and 
1995,  the  term  'Individual  not  lawfully  in  the 
United  States'  means  an  Individual  who  is 
not  a  United  States  citizen,  a  national  of  the 
United  Sutes,  a  permanent  resident  alien, 
an  asylee.  a  refugee,  a  parolee,  or  a  non- 
immigrant in  status". 

(b)  National  Endowment  fob  the  arts.— 
Section  5  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  954)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d)-— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end. 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3),  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  none  of  the  financial  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  fiscal  year  1994  or 
fiscal  year  1995  will  be  used  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  an  individual  who  is  not 
lawfully  in  the  United  States;  and", 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)(2)(B)— 
(AKi)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(B)".  and 
(ii)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end,  and 
(B)  by  inserting  after  clause  (i).  as  so  des- 
ignated by  subparagraph  (A),  the  following: 

"(ii)  provides  an  assurance  that  none  of  the 
financial  assistance  received  under  this  sub- 
section for  fiscal  year  1994  or  fiscal  year  1996 
will  be  used  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  an  individual  who  is  not  lawfully  in  the 
United  States;",  and 

(1)  in  subsection  (i)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5).  respectively,  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: ,   ^    ^ 

"(3)  an  assurance  that  none  of  the  financial 
assistance  received  under  this  subsection  for 
fiscal  year  1994  or  fiscal  year  1995  will  be 
used  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  an  in- 
dividual who  is  not  lawfully  In  the  United 
States;". 

(c)  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
mES.— Section  7  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  956)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (e>— 

(A)  by  inserting  '(1)"  after  "(e)".  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  None  of  the  financial  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  fiscal  year  1994  or 
fiscal  year  1995  shall  be  used  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  an  individual  who  Is 
not  lawfully  In  the  United  SUtes.". 

(2)  in  subsection  (0(5KC>— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(i)"  after  "(C)".  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(11)    As    a   condition    of   receiving    funds 

made  available  under  this  subsection  for  fis- 
cal year  1994  or  fiscal  year  1995.  each  recipi- 
ent of  such  funds  shall  provide  to  the  Chair- 
person an  assurance  that  none  of  such  funds 
will  be  used  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  an  individual  who  Is  not  lawfully  In  the 
United  Sutes".  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (h)  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(4)  As  a  condition  of  receiving  funds  made 
available  under  this  suljsection  for  fiscal 
year  1994  or  fiscal  year  1995,  each  recipient  of 
such  funds  shall  provide  to  the  Chairperson 
an  assurance  that  none  of  such  funds  will  be 
used  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  an  In- 
dividual who  is  not  lawfully  In  the  United 
States.  ". 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
be  considered  aa  read  and  printed  in 
the  RECORD. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr. 
Cunningham)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit this  bill  with  instructions  because 
a  simple  extension  of  existing  law  fails 
to  address  the  many  serious  problems 
with  the  NEA  that  continue  to 
resurface. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  contains  in- 
structions to  limit  distribution  of  NEA 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1996  that 
would  provide  financial  assistance  to 
illegal  aliens.  The  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]  has  stated 
that  the  rules  prevent  under  the  NEA 
and  doctrine  of  issuing  those  dollars. 
And,  to  the  credit  of  the  NEA,  they 
have  withdrawn  support  for  the  prob- 
lem that  we  had  in  San  Diego. 

The  rules  under  which  the  NEA  oper- 
ates can  be  codified  by  this  House  by 
this  motion  to  recommit,  which  pro- 
hibits those  dollars  from  going  to  ille- 
gal aliens,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Williams),  that  the  reason  I  offer 
this  motion  is  this  was  not  the  first 
case  in  San  Diego.  This  is  the  fifth  case 
of  NEA  dollars  being  directed  toward 
illegal  immigrants. 

There  are  two  agendas  here.  One  is 
the  illegal  immigration  agenda,  which 
does  not  do  the  NEA  benefit  and  does 
not  do  the  taxpayers  benefit.  This  sum- 
mer in  San  Diego,  some  self-proclaimed 
artists  received  a  $5,000  grant  from  the 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in  San 
Diego  that  was  partially  funded  by  the 
NEA,  and  used  it  to  hand  out  crisp  $10 
bills  to  illegal  aliens.  And  they  call 
this  art. 

Mr.  Speaker,  giving  our  tax  dollars 
to  people  who  have  broken  the  law  by 
entering  this  country  illegally  is  not 
acceptable.  The  NEA  retroactively 
withdraw  money  so  there  was  no  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  used.  But  each  year  the 
same  issue  resurfaces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  repeat  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams) that  it  does  not  do  the  NEA  any 
good  to  have  to  fight  this  particular 
issue,  nor  does  it  do  the  American  tax- 
payers any  good. 

There  are  many  worthwhile  projects 
that  are  funded  through  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  That  is  not 
the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Williams]  that  I  came  very  close 
this  time  to  supporting  his  opinion  and 
not  voting  to  cut  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  There  are  many 
worthwhile  programs  funded  by  the 
NEA.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  per- 


sonally given   to   local   arts  organiza- 
tions in  San  Diego. 

But  as  we  must  do  with  all  govern- 
ment programs,  we  must  make  agen- 
cies accountable  for  the  dollars  they 
distribute.  Part  of  that  process  is  to 
make  sure  that  precious  taxpayer  dol- 
lars do  not  go  to  funding  those  who  did 
not  contribute  them  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  sending  the 
wrong  message,  by  constantly  allowing 
these  problems  to  interfere  with  na- 
tionally funded  art.  It  does  not  do  the 
NEA  service,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams) would  support  this  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  close 
and  say  that  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  does  do  some  good  work. 
In  my  own  district,  Escondido  has  a 
new  performing  arts  center.  We  have 
the  renowned  San  Diego  Symphony.  I 
have  given  money  to  both  of  these  pri- 
vately. But  that  is  far  different  from 
handling  out  Federal  dollars  to  illegal 
aliens  and  calling  it  art. 

I  am  not  a  lost  cause  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams) 
and  I  have  hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  a 
Member  wish  to  be  heard  in  opposition 
to  the  motion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  WILLIAMS] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cunningham). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  this  seems 
straightforward,  but  it  really  seems  to 
me  that  it  could  create  some  unin- 
tended consequences.  Let  me  give  an 
example. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  does 
not  allow  any  financial  assistance  to 
go  to  illegal  immigrants.  Of  course,  the 
NEAs  guidelines,  and  I  think  I  called 
them  regulations  a  while  back,  but 
their  guidelines  prohibit  that  as  well. 
So  he  simply  wants  to  codify  it. 

The  problem  is  that  the  way  the  gen- 
tleman's motion  to  recommit  is  writ- 
ten, it  says  that  no  financial  assistance 
can  go.  Let  us  just  take  one  example. 
Many  touring  companies,  for  example, 
some  symphonies  and  other  performing 
arts  centers,  use  part  of  an  NEA  grant 
to  provide  reduced  price  tickets  to  the 
local  citizenry.  That  is  the  financial 
benefit.  That  is  financial  assistance  for 
those  local  citizens. 

Do  we  have  to  screen  out  the  illegal 
aliens  among  them  in  the  crowd  before 
we  allow  them  in? 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  while 
the  gentleman  is  on  the  right  track, 
there  would  be  consequences  here  that 
most  likely  the  gentleman  would  not 
intend. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  the  NEA  re- 
quires. They  have  various  categories  of 


funding  in  the  NEA.  For  example,  in 
their  design  arts  eligibility  criteria,  it 
says  this:  "Awards  can  only  be  made  to 
U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States."  In  their  literature 
program,  "Applicants  must  be  citizens 
or  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States."  In  their  media  arts  program 
fellowships,  "Individuals  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States."  In  all  of  their  music 
fellowships,  "Composers  must  be  citi- 
zens or  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States."  In  their  museum  pro- 
gram, "Applicants  must  be  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States."  In  their  opera  and  mu- 
sical theater  program,  '"The  category 
is  open  only  to  individuals  who  are 
citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  goes  on.  So  the 
NEA  does,  through  guidelines,  care- 
fully screen  out  people.  But  the  gentle- 
man's motion  to  recommit  would  be  a 
broad-brushed  attempt  that  would,  as  I 
have  said,  and  do  not  want  to  repeat 
myself,  but  would  probably  create  un- 
intended consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  Members 
on  both  your  side  and  our  side  are  tired 
of  hearing  this  old  saw,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  his  issue  needs  to  be 
heard.  I  think  it  is  a  good  issue.  I  think 
we  ought  to  hear  it. 

We  are  going  to  begin,  by  the  way. 
our  reauthorization  hearings  right 
away  after  the  first  of  the  year  for  the 
next  2-year  cycle.  This  is  an  issue  we 
really  ought  to  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  say  that  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cunningham)  to  put  him  off.  But  I  want 
to  do  it  in  a  fashion,  for  example,  that 
would  not  disallow  subsidizing  tickets 
and  making  them  reduced  price. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

D  1500 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  problems,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree,  is  that  this  has  been 
an  ongoing  problem,  especially  in  San 
Diego,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  NEA  went  through  a  lot  of  hurt 
on  this  issue.  This  is  going  to 
resurface. 

At  a  bare  minimum,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  in  those  hearings,  to  at 
least,  before  a  grant  is  offered,  not  ev- 
erybody reads  the  rules  on  what  they 
can  or  cannot  do  with  these.  They  get 
a  broad-based  paper.  But  at  least  the 
individual  receiving  that  grant  should 
read  and  sign  a  statement  saying  that 
those  dollars  will  not  be  used  inten- 
tionally for  illegal  immigration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  on  the  right  track. 

I  am  very  aware,  as  is  every  taxpayer 
in  this  country,  and  we  are  all  among 
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them,  very  aware  of  this  problem  that 
the  border  States  have,  particularly 
our  southern  border  States.  Montana  is 
a  border  State,  but  has  a  northern 
international  partner,  a  good  neighbor, 
Canada. 

We  are  all  aware  that  some  tax- 
payers" moneys  are  being  used  in  large 
amounts  to  assist  illegal  aliens.  There 
is  no  support  for  that  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  support  it.  But  I  think 
that  we  have  to  get  at  it  in  a  careful 
and  structured  way. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  motion  to  recommit  includes  a  2- 
year  form  of  my  amendment  which  pro- 
hibits giving  tax  dollars  to  illegal 
aliens. 

Members  should  keep  in  mind  these 
key  points: 

First,  there  is  no  current  prohibition 
on  NEA/NEH  grantees  from  giving  tax- 
payer money  to  illegal  aliens.  The  reg- 
ulation Mr.  Williams  has  spoken  of 
today  applies  only  to  direct  grants 
from  NEA,  and  says  nothing  about  how 
grantees  can  spend  the  money. 

Second,  NEA's  ruling  in  the  San 
Diego  case  was  only  about  whether  $10 
bills  could  be  considered  materials.  It 
said  nothing  about  giving  money  to  il- 
legal aliens,  because  there  are  no  such 
NEA  regulations  on  the  grantees. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  NEA  funds  going  to  illegal  aliens, 
and  the  only  way  to  express  the  posi- 
tion of  this  House  that  taxpayer  money 
in  general  should  not  be  going  to  ille- 
gal aliens,  is  to  adopt  this  motion  to 
recommit. 

Enough  is  enough.  No  more  tax  dol- 
lars for  illegal  aliens.  Vote  "yes". 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
McNULTi').  Without  objection,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  motion 
to  recommit. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro     tempore.     The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  apjjeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  5  of  rule  XV,  he  will  reduce  to 
a  minimum  of  5  minutes  a  vote  on  the 
question  of  passage,  if  that  vote  is  or- 
dered. This  will  be  a  15-minute  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit,  possibly  fol- 
lowed by  a  5-minute  vote  on  passage. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  210,  nays 
214,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
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AUard 

Gallegly 

Myers 

Andrews  iTX) 

Gallo 

Nussle 

Applegate 

Gekas 

Oxley 

Archer 

Geren 

Packard 

Armey 

Gilchrest 

Parker 

Bachus  (AL) 

Gillmor 

Paxon 

Baker  (CA) 

Oilman 

Penny 

Baker (LA) 

Gingrich 

Petri 

Ballanger 

Goodlatte 

Pickle 

Barcia 

Good  ling 

Pombo 

Barrett  (NE) 

Goss 

Porter 

Bartlett 

Grams 

Portman 

Barton 

Greenwood 

Poshard 

Bateman 

Gunderson 

Pryce  (OH) 

Bentley 

Hall  (TX) 

Quillen 

Bereuter 

Hancock 

Quinn 

Bevill 

Hansen 

Ramstad 

Bilbray 

Hastert 

Ravenel 

Bilir&kis 

Hefley 

Regula 

Bliley 

Herger 

Ridge 

Blute 

Hobson 

Roberts 

Boehlert 

Hoekstra 

Rogers 

Boehner 

Hoke 

Rohrabacher 

BoniUa 

Holden 

Roth 

Brooks 

Huffington 

Roukema 

Browder 

Hunter 

Rowland 

Brown  (OH) 

Hutchinson 

Royce 

Bryant 

Hutto 

Santorum 

Bunning 

Hyde 

Sarpalius 

Burton 

Inglis 

Schaefer 

Buyer 

Inhofe 

Schiff 

Callahan 

Istook 

Sensenbrenner 

Calvert 

Jacobs 

Sharp 

Camp 

Johnson  (.CT) 

Shaw 

Canady 

Johnson.  Sam 

Shusler 

Castle 

Kasich 

Sisisky 

Chapman 

Kim 

Skeen 

Clinger 

King 

Skelton 

Coble 

Kingston 

Slattery 

Collins  (GA) 

Klug 

Smith  (NJ) 

Combest 

Knollenberg 

Smith  (OR) 

Condit 

Kyi 

Smith  (TX) 

Cooper 

Lancaster 

Snowe 

Costello 

Laughlin 

Solomon 

Cox 

Laiio 

Spence 

Cramer 

Leach 

Stearns 

Crane 

Lehman 

Stenholm 

Crapo 

Levy 

Stump 

Cunningham 

Lewis  (CA) 

Stupak 

Danner 

Lewis  (FLI 

Sundquist 

Darden 

Lightfoot 

Talent 

de  la  Garza 

Linder 

Tanner 

Deal 

Lipinski 

Tauzin 

DeLay 

Livingston 

Taylor  (MS) 

Dickey 

Macbtley 

Taylor  (NC) 

Doolittle 

Manzullo 

Thomas  (CA> 

Dornan 

McCandless 

Thomas  (WY) 

Dreier 

McCollum 

Torkildsen 

Duncan 

McCrery 

Upton 

Dunn 

McHugh 

Valentine 

Durbin 

Mclnnls 

Volkmer 

Emerson 

McKeon 

Vucanovich 

Everett 

McNulty 

Walker 

Ewing 

Meyers 

Walsh 

Fawell 

Mica 

Weldon 

Fields  (TX) 

Michel 

Wolf 

Fish 

Miller  (FL) 

Young  (AK) 

Fowler 

Molinari 

Young  (FL) 

Franks  (CT) 

Montgomery 

Zeliff 

Franks  (NJ) 

Moorhead 
NAYS— 214 

Zimmer 

Abercromble 

Byrne 

Dicks 

Ackerman 

Cantwell 

Dingell 

Andrews  (ME) 

Cardin 

Dixon 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Carr 

Dooley 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Clay 

Edwards  (CA) 

Baesler 

Clayton 

Edwards  (TX) 

Barca 

Clement 

Engel 

Barlow 

Clyburn 

English  (AZ) 

Barrett  (Wl) 

Coleman 

English  (OK) 

Becerra 

Collins  (IL) 

Esboo 

Bellenson 

Collins  (MI) 

Evans 

Berman 

Conyers 

Fan- 

Bishop 

Coppersmith 

Fazio 

Blackwell 

Coyne 

Fields  (LA) 

Bonior 

DeFazio 

Filner 

Borski 

DeLauro 

Fingerhul 

Boucher 

Dellums 

Flake 

Brewster 

Derrick 

Foglietta 

Brown  (CA) 

Deutsch 

Ford  (MI) 

Brown  (FL) 

Diaz-Balart 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Mann 

Rose 

Frost 

Man  ton 

Rostenkowski 

Furse 

Margolies- 

Roybal-Allard 

Gejdenson 

Mezvinsky 

Rush 

Gephardt 

Markey 

Sabo 

Gibbons 

Matsui 

Sanders 

Glickman 

Mazzoli 

Sangmeister 

Gonzalez 

McCloskey 

Sawyer 

Gordon 

McCurdy 

Saxton 

Grandy 

McDermott 

Schenk 

Gutierrez 

McHale 

Schroeder 

Hall  (OH) 

McKinney 

Schumer 

Hamburg 

McMillan 

Scott 

Hamilton 

Meehan 

Serrano 

Harman 

Meek 

Shays 

Hastings 

Menendez 

Shepherd 

Hayes 

Mfume 

Skaggs 

Hefner 

Miller  (CA) 

Slaughter 

Hilliard 

Mineta 

Smith  (LA) 

Hinchey 

Minge 

Spratt 

Hoagland 

Mink 

Stark 

Hochbrueckner 

Moakley 

Stokes 

Horn 

Mollotaan 

Strickland 

Houghton 

Moran 

Studds 

Hoyer 

Morella 

Swett 

Hughes 

Nadler 

Swift 

Inslee 

Natcher 

Synar 

Jefferson 

Neal  (MA) 

Tejeda 

Johnson  (GA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Thompson 

Johnson  (SD) 

Oberstar 

Thornton 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Obey 

Thurman 

Johnston 

Olver 

Torre* 

Kanjorski 

Ortiz 

Torricelll 

Kaptur 

Orton 

Towns 

Kennedy 

Owens 

Traficant 

Kennelly 

Pallone 

Tucker 

Kildee 

Pastor 

Unsoeld 

Kleczka 

Payne (NJ) 

Velazquez 

Klein 

Payne  (VA) 

Vento 

Klink 

Pelosi 

Vlsclosky 

Kolbe 

Peterson  (FL) 

Watt 

KopeWki 

Peterson  (MN) 

Waxman 

Kreidler 

Pickett 

Wheat 

LaFalce 

Pomeroy 

Whitten 

Lambert 

Price  (NC) 

Williams 

1.antos 

Rahall 

Wilson 

LaRocco 

Range  1 

Wise 

Levin 

Reed 

Woolsey 

Lewis  (GA) 

Reynolds 

Wyden 

Long 

Richardson 

Wynn 

Lowey 

Roemer 

Yates 

Maloney 

Ros-Lehtinen 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Green 

McDade 

Smith  (MI) 

Lloyd 

Murphy 

Washington 

Martinez 

Murtha 

□   1523 

Waters 

Mr.   MILLER  of  California  and  Ms. 

SHEPHERI 

D  changed   their  vote   from 

"yea"'  to  "nay."' 

Ms.  DANNER  and  Messrs.  PARKER. 
LANCASTER.  SHARP.  BROWN  of 
Ohio,  SISISKY,  BRYANT,  and  GALLO 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea.  " 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  announce  that  not- 
withstanding his  prior  announcement, 
this  will  be  a  15-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  304,  nays 
119.  not  voting  10.  as  follows: 
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Ackanrun 

Aodrvwi  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applets  t« 

Bacchus  (PL) 

Baealer 

Ballenger 

Barcla 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE) 

Barrett  (WI) 

Batemao 

Becerra 

Belleoson 

Bentley 

Barautar 

BevlII 

Bllbny 

Bishop 

BlaokweU 

Biota 

BoaUert 

BoDlor 

Borekl 

Boucbar 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Brrant 
Byrne 
Camp 
Cantwell 
Cardln 
Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Cllnrer 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (IL> 
Collins  (MI) 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Coetello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
da  la  Gana 
Deal 
DeFazlo 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeuCsch 
Dlax-Balart 
Dicks 
Dln«ell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Dunn 
Durbin 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Engel 

Bncllsh  (AZ) 
Bncllsh  (OK) 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fan- 
Fawell 
Failo 

Fields  (LA) 
Ftlnar 
Flngerhut 
Flab 
Flake 
Foclletta 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank  (MA) 
Franks  (CT) 
Franks  (NJ) 
Frost 
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YEAS— 304 

Furee 

Oailo 

Geidenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonial  ei 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grandy 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilllard 

Hinchey 

Hoacland 

Hobeon 

Hochbnieckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houfhton 

Hoyer 

Humncton 

Huches 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Klecxka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kopetskl 

Kraidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lanto* 

LaRocco 

Laxlo 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Uplnskl 

Lloyd 

Lone 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 


Man  ton 
Martolles- 

Mesvlnsky 
Markey 
Maxsoli 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDarmott 
McHale 
Mclnnls 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meahan 
Maak 
Menendes 
Meyers 
Mfome 
Michel 
Millar  (CA) 


Miller  (FL) 

Mineta 

Mincre 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

Morella 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortix 

Owens 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Peloai 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MM) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Pochard 

Price  (NCI 

Pryce  (OH) 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Rancel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roemer 

Ro^re 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

RoybalAllard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sancmelatar 

Santorum 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schenk 

SchlfT 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Sislsky 

Ska«s 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Spence 

Sprmtt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tejeda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torklldaen 

Torres 

Torrtcelll 

Towns 


Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velaiquei 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AD 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker (LA) 

Barca 

Bartlett 

Barton 

BtUrakis 

Bliley 

Boehner 

BonlUa 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Canadx 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combast 

Condlt 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Dickey 

Doollttle 

Ooman 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Bmenon 

Evaiatt 

Ewlng 

Fields  (TX) 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Gingrich 


Abercromble 

Berman 

Green 

Martinez 


Walsh 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

NAYS— U9 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Grams 

Greenwood 

Hall  (TX) 

Hancock 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

Holden 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglls 

Inhofe 

Is  took 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kaslch 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Knollenberg 

Kyi 

Laughlin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

LewU  (FL) 

Ligbtfoot 

Llnder 

Livingston 

Maniullo 

McCandless 

McCrery 

McHugh 

McKeon 

Mica 

Moorhead 

Noasle 

Orton 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Matsul 
McDade 
McKlnney 
Murtha 


Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Zeltrr 

Zlmmer 


Oxley 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pombo 

Portman 

(2uillen 

Qulnn 

Ra  venal 

Roberts 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Royce 

Sarpalius 

Schaafer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shoster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Steams 

Stenbolm 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Young  (PL) 


Washington 

Whltten 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recoixled. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WILLL\MS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  H.R.  2351.  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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nuiy  have  until  midnight  tonight,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1993,  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  2519)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2492. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
RESCISSIONS  ACrr,  1994 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1993,  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  2492)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activi- 
ties chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2445. 
ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS  ACT. 
1994 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1993,  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  2445)  making  ap- 
propriations for  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2519. 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE, 
JUSTICE,  AND  STATE,  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT.  1994 

Mr.   NATCHER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE PAT  SCHROEDER.  MEM- 
BER OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication    from     the     Honorable     Pat 
Schroeder,  Member  of  Congress: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  October  13.  1993. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  Is  to  notify  you 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
that  I  have  been  served  with  a  subpoena  is- 
sued by  the  County  Court  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Denver.  Colorado. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel. I  will  notify  you  of  my  determinations  as 
recjulred  by  the  Rule. 
Sincerely, 

Pat  Schroeder. 
Congresrwoma  n . 


October  14,  1993 
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and     Financial 
House  of   Rep- 


COMMUNICATION      KROM     THK     DI 
RECTOR      OF      NON-LEGISLATIVE 
AND    FINANCIAL    SERVICES,    U.S. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Leonard  P.  Wishart  III. 
Director  of  Non-Legislative  and  Finan- 
cial Services,  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives: 

Non-Legislative 
Services.  U.S. 
resentatives. 

Washington.  DC.  October  13.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  my  office  has  been  served 
with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel, I  have  determined  that  compliance  with 
the  subpoena  is  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leges and  precedents  of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

Leonard  P.  Wishart  III. 

Director. 


CONSIDERATION 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

PROGRAM      EX- 


PROVIDING      FOR 
OF      H.R.      3167. 
COMPENSATION 
TENSION 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  273  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
H.  RES.  273 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXUI.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3167)  to  extend 
the  emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program,  to  establish  a  system  of  worker 
profiling,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
All  points  of  order  against  consideration  of 
the  bill  are  waived.  General  debate  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  the  amendments 
made  in  order  by  this  resolution  and  shall 
not  exceed  one  hour  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  After  general  debate  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  In  lieu  of  the  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
means  now  printed  in  the  bill,  the  amend- 
ments printed  in  part  1  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution shall  be  considered  as  adopted  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  bill  as  so  amended  shall  be  considered  as 
read.  All  points  of  order  against  the  bill,  as 
so  amended,  are  waived.  No  further  amend- 
ment shall  be  in  order  except  those  printed 
in  part  2  of  the  report.  Each  amendment  may 
be  offered  only  in  the  order  printed  in  the  re- 
port, may  be  offered  only  by  a  Member  des- 
ignated in  the  report,  shall  be  considered  as 
read,  shall  be  debatable  for  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  report  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  an  opponent, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  All 
points  of  order  against  the  amendments 
printed  in  the  report  are  waived.  At  the  con- 
clusion   of    consideration    of    the    bill    for 


amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

Sec.  2.  House  Resolution  265  is  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

During  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion, all  time  yielded  is  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  12  days  ago,  on  October 
2,  emergency  unemployment  benefits 
ran  out  for  over  1  million  Americans. 

And  unless  we  vot6  to  extend  those 
benefits  today,  those  workers,  and 
their  families,  and  their  children,  will 
be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  people  who 
worked  hard  and  played  by  the  rules  all 
their  life. 

They  are  the  ones  who  have  raised 
our  families  and  fought  our  wars,  the 
ones,  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  went  to  work  one  day.  only  to  be 
told  that  the  company  was  downsizing, 
and  their  name  was  at  the  top  of  the 
list. 

These  are  the  Ph.D's  who  are  forced 
to  deliver  pizza. 

They  are  the  steelworkers,  as  some- 
one once  said,  with  fingers  too  big  to 
use  a  computer  who  are  waiting  to  be 
retrained  for  work. 

They  are  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  sit  down  with 
the  yellow  pages  and  make  hundreds  of 
calls  every  day  trying  to  get  an  inter- 
view. 

They  are  the  ones  who,  if  they  find 
jobs,  usually  take  pay  cuts  of  50  per- 
cent or  more. 

These  are  the  casualties  of  12  years  of 
destructive  economic  policies,  and  we 
have  got  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  4-year  national 
nightmare,  we  could  not  expect  to  get 
out  of  this  overnight. 

We  could  not  expect  to  recover  over- 
night from  the  worst  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

But  our  economy  is  finally  starting 
to  turn  a  corner. 

Unemployment  is  at  a  2-year  low. 

Over  1  million  jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated. 

Growth  for  the  second  part  of  this 
year  is  picking  up,  and  interest  rates 
are  low. 

But  let  us  face  it.  Even  if  the  econ- 
omy comes  back  like  the  Philadelphia 
Phillies,  there  will  still  be  people  left 
on  the  bench. 

Unemployment  has  turned  the  cor- 
ner, but  the  number  of  long-term  un- 
employed is  still  going  up. 


We  have  nearly  as  many  long-term 
unemployed  today  as  we  did  during  the 
depths  of  the  1982  recession. 

And  we  have  50  percent  more  long- 
term  unemployed  than  we  did  at  the 
depths  of  the  Bush  recession. 

In  parts  of  my  district,  1  out  of  every 
11  people  is  out  of  a  job. 

I  want  to  get  them  back  into  the 
game. 

As  a  first  step,  we  must  pass  this  bill 
today. 

But  we  need  more  than  that.  We  need 
to  have  a  long-term  program  in  place 
to  retrain  our  workers,  to  retool  our 
industries,  and  to  create  the  high-skill, 
high-wage  jobs  we  need  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  economy  is  turning 
the  comer.  But  in  the  meantime,  we 
cannot    leave    over    1    million    hard- 
working Americans  out  in  the  cold. 
We  have  to  pass  this  bill  today. 
Mr.    Speaker,    House    Resolution   273 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  3167, 
the       Unemployment       Compensation 
Amendments  of  1993. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  consideration  of  the  bill,  and 
provides  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  rule  makes  several  modifications 
in  the  text  of  H.R.  3167. 
These  modifications  consist  of: 
One,  technical  amendments  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 
Two,  an  amendment  to  strike  section 
7   of   the   bill,    which   would   have   ex- 
tended the  sponsorship  period  for  legal 
aliens  from  3  to  5  years  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  for  the  Supple- 
mental   Security    Income    (SSI)    Pro- 
gram; and 

Three,  amendments  to  change  the  ef- 
fective dates  of  the  benefits  provided  in 
the  bill. 

The  rule  also  makes  in  order  two 
amendments. 

The  first  is  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  Representative  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  The  Johnson  amendment 
cuts  off  unemployment  compensation 
to  individuals  in  certain  States. 

The  second  amendment — to  be  of- 
fered by  Representative  Swift- would 
extend  emergency  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  railroad  workers.  This  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  one  which  has  been 
approved  on  each  of  our  previous  unem- 
ployment extensions  bills. 

Finally,  the  rule  allows  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mount  Clements  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks  ago, 
many  in  the  Democrat  leadership  were 
decrying  the  potential  decline  of  the 
committee  system  if  discharge  petition 
signatures  were  to  be  made  public.  I 
would  point  out  that  this  rule  is  one  of 
three  consecutive  rules  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee  that  completely  by- 
passes the  committee  system.  Like  the 
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rules  for  the  Biological  Survey  and 
Goals  2000.  this  rule  self-executes  a 
changed  version  of  the  bill  that  was 
never  considered  in  the  committee  of 
jurisdiction. 

Where  are  the  howls  of  indignation? 
Are  we  now  being  told  that  committee 
deliberation  is  no  longer  necessary? 

For  a  moment  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee Tuesday  night,  it  seemed  like  com- 
mon sense  might  prevail.  As  a  result  of 
bipartisan  support,  a  motion  to  provide 
an  open  rule  to  permit  the  Members  to 
work  their  will  on  the  controversial 
issue  of  how  to  pay  for  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  was  adopted  on  a 
vote  of  5  to  4. 

But  the  Democrats  on  the  committee 
could  not  allow  a  foreign  concept 
known  as  deliberative  democracy  to 
stand.  So  they  adjourned  to  their  pri- 
vate quarters  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  returned. 

Now  I  will  not  characterize  what  was 
said  or  done,  but  certainly  there  was  a 
great  amount  of  coercion  being  exerted 
because  the  bipartisanship  of  the  pre- 
vious vote  evaporated,  retroactively.  A 
motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the 
vote,  which  was  adopted,  and  the  open 
rule  was  defeated  on  a  5  to  4  party  lien 
vote. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  makes 
one  wonder.  Is  the  leadership  con- 
cerned about  the  committee  system  or 
is  it  concerned  about  a  process  that 
weakens  its  ability  to  subvert  the  will 
of  the  majority  by  controlling  the  out- 
come of  legislation?  We  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  put  that  question  to  the 
test. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  de- 
feat the  previous  question  on  this  rule. 
In  doing  so.  the  strong  role  that  com- 
mittees play  in  legislative  process  will 
be  maintained. 

If  the  previous  question  is  defeated. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  rule  that  will  re- 
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store  the  original  bipartisan  open  rule 
motion  that  was  adopted,  but  then  re- 
scinded on  a  partisan  vote,  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  It  will  make  in  order  H.R. 
3167.  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  as  the  vehicle  for 
consideration.  In  addition  to  making  in 
order  all  germane  amendments,  it  will 
also  permit  an  en  bloc  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Serrano]  to  strike  the  SSI/alien  provi- 
sions and  shorten  the  extension  period 
from  4  to  3  months. 

More  important,  by  defeating  the 
previous  question,  we  can  put  an  end  to 
the  leadership's  use  of  the  unemployed 
as  a  political  ping  pong  ball,  to  be  pad- 
dled around  because  some  aren't  able 
to  choose  between  benefits  to  unem- 
ployed Americans  and  benefits  to  im- 
migrant aliens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
restore  common  sense  to  the  rules  and 
procedures  governing  the  legislative 
process.  Let  us  not  support  a  rule  that 
self-executes  an  amendment  that  obvi- 
ously could  not  pass  on  its  own.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
information  on  rollcall  votes  in  the 
Rules  Committee: 

Rollcall  Votes  in  the  Rules  Committee  on 
Motions  to  Rule  on  H.R.  3167.  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Amendments 

1  Open  Rule— Provides  for  one  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  followed  by  an  open  amendment 
process.  Adopted:  5-4.  Yeas:  Beilenson.  Solo- 
mon. Quillen.  Dreier.  and  Goss.  Nays:  Der- 
rick. Frost.  Gordon,  and  Slaughter.  Not  Vot- 
ing: Moakley.  Bonior.  Hall,  and  Wheat. 

2  Beilenson  Motion  to  Reconsider  Vote  for 
Open  Rule  Substitute— Adopted:  5-4.  Yeas: 
Derrick.  Beilenson.  Frost.  Bonior.  and  Gor- 
ton. Nays:  Solomon.  Quillen,  Dreier.  and 
Goss  Not  Voting:  Moakley.  Hall.  Wheat,  and 
Slaughter. 

3.  Revote  on  Open  Rule  Substitute:  Re- 
jected 4-5.  Yeas:  Solomon.  Quillen.  Dreier. 
and  Goss    Nays:   Derrick.   Beilenson.   Frost. 
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Bonior.  and  Gordon.  Not  Voting:  Moakley. 
Hall.  Wheat,  and  Slaughter. 

4  Serrano  Amendment— Striking  self-exe- 
cuting provision  relating  to  alien  eligibility 
for  SSI  benefits  and  shortening  benefit  ex- 
tension period  of  bill  from  four  to  three 
months,  and  making  it  in  order  instead  as  a 
separate  amendment  with  one-hour  of  de- 
bate Rejected:  4-4-1.  Yeas:  Solomon.  Quil- 
len. Dreier.  and  Goss.  Nays:  Derrick.  Frost. 
Bonior.  and  Gordon.  Present:  Beilenson.  Not 
Voting:  Moakley.  Hall.  Wheat,  and  Slaugh- 
ter. 

5.  Gekas  Amendment^An  amendment  to 
provide  that  the  costs  for  the  extension  is  to 
be  financed  by  an  across  the  board  reduction 
in  new  spending  in  the  reconciliation  act  of 
1993.  Rejected;  4-5.  Yeas:  Solomon.  Quillen. 
Dreier.  and  Goss  Nays:  Derrick.  Beilenson. 
Frost.  Bonior.  and  Gordon.  Not  Voting: 
Moakley.  Hall.  Wheat,  and  Slaughter. 

6.  Adoption  of  Rule— Adopted:  5-1.  Yeas: 
Derrick.  Beilenson.  Frost.  Bonior.  and  Gor- 
don. Nays:  Solomon.  Quillen.  Dreier.  and 
Goss.  Not  Voting:  Moakley.  Hall.  Wheat,  and 
Slaughter. 
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D  1550 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  chief  deputy  whip,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the  rule 
and  of  H.R.  3167.  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Amendments  of  1993. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First  and  foremost, 
we  owe  it  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobless  workers  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  over  1  million  jobs  have 
been  created  since  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration took  office,  many  people  who 
want  to  work  have  not  been  able  to 
find  jobs. 

In  my  State  of  New  Mexico,  unem- 
ployment hovers  at  7.4  percent.  In  ac- 
tual numbers,  56.000  New  Mexicans  are 
out  of  work.  In  fact.  11.000  people  in  my 
State  have  been  unemployed  for  more 
than  6  months  and  1.000  new  people  ex- 
haust their  benefits  every  month. 

Let  us  be  straight  about  this.  For 
these  people  who  exhaust  their  bene- 
fits— there  is  no  other  assistance. 

Second.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  rule 
because  it  rights  a  wrong.  This  legisla- 
tion originally  funded  part  of  the  un- 
employment extension  by  extending 
the  period  of  time  that  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  immigrants  were  ineligible  to 
receive  Social  Security  payments  from 
3  to  5  years.  Again.  I  want  to  be  clear, 
these  immigrants  are  here  legally. 
They  have  fulfilled  every  requirement 
of  them  and  are  obligated  to  fulfill  all 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  short  of 
voting. 

It  think  it  is  wrong  to  pit  this  group 
of  people  against  another,  the  unem- 
ployed. These  immigrants,  the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  the  disabled,  have  done 
nothing  wrong.  And  if  we  fail  to  pass 
this  rule,  they  will  have  the  rules 
changed  on  them  retroactively,  punish- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  people  for  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  rule  and  to  sup- 
port this  bill— it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  our  hard-working  friend 
and  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer]. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
believe  what  we  are  about  to  do  with 


this  rule.  Normally,  rules  are  proce- 
dural in  total  content,  and,  whether  I 
agree  or  disagree  with  them.  I  rarely 
speak  on  a  rule.  But  this  rule  in  its 
simplest  terms  would  eliminate  Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation  for 
American  workers  that  number  350,000 
strong  who  will  not  get  those  benefits 
in  January  so  that  aliens  can  get  wel- 
fare benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  practical  effect  of 
current  law  is  to  require  aliens  to  wait 
3  years  before  they  can  qualify  for 
many  welfare  benefits.  H.R.  3167,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  would  extend  that  waiting 
period  to  5  years.  This  rule,  if  ap- 
proved, would  automatically  remove 
that  provision  and  return  us  to  the  cur- 
rent law  of  3  years,  all  without  a  vote 
on  this  specific  provision  that  was  put 
in  the  bill  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  the  vote  on 
this  rule  is  all  about:  A  yes  vote  is  a 
vote  to  choose  welfare  for  aliens  over 
unemployed  American  workers,  and  a 
no  vote  puts  American  workers  and 
American  taxpayers  first. 

The  SSI  welfare  reform  is  a  good  one, 
and  Members  should  not  expect  that 
they  can  hide  behind  the  procedural  as- 
pect of  adopting  a  rule  for  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  This  rule  is  not  purely 
procedural.  It  changes  the  substance  of 
the  legislation.  It  is  a  veiled  attempt 
to  conceal  the  issue  of  welfare  for 
aliens  from  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  vote  on  the  rule  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Members  to  make  a  clear 
choice.  It  may  well  be  our  only  chance 
to  vote  for  the  interests  of  taxpayers 
by  reducing  welfare  benefits  for  aliens. 
I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Archer,  we 
held  SSI  hearings  this  morning  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources, 
and  Mr.  Santorum  and  I  both,  and  in 
my  opening  statement,  made  it  very 
clear.  I  think,  and  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration's people  who  were  testifying, 
that  this  is  an  area  in  which  we  have 
not  had  a  comprehensive  review  as  it 
relates  to  the  aliens  provision  in  rais- 
ing and  generating  a  revenue  to  offset 
this  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation package. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Subcommittee 
on   Human   Resources   to   conduct   the 


comprehensive  study  to  see  where  we 
are.  and  I.  too,  would  agree  that  this  is 
an  area  that  we  must,  as  my  colleague 
knows,  address,  and  I  think  we  will 
real  soon  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Then  we  should  have  a 
chance  to  debate  this  as  an  amendment 
to  this  bill.  This  rule  prohibits  that.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  explain  to  my  colleague  why  I 
will  be  voting  to  oppose  this  rule. 
While  I  have  not  worked  to  influence 
others  to  defeat  the  rule,  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  let  you  know  why  I  prefer  a 
separate  floor  amendment  to  accom- 
plish the  changes  being  self-executed 
by  this  rule. 

The  rule  deletes  the  provision  which 
would  have  increased  from  3  to  5  years 
the  sponsor-to-alien  deeming  period  of 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  or 
SSI  Program,  and  it  scales  back  the 
duration  of  the  EUC  Program  by  5 
weeks  so  that  it  will  end  on  New  Year's 
Day. 

As  a  result,  about  38,000  sponsors  who 
pledged  to  maintain  and  support  indi- 
viduals legally  immigrating  to  the 
United  States  will  be  held  to  that 
pledge  for  purposes  of  the  SSI  Program 
for  only  3,  instead  of  5,  years  and 
300.000  long-term  unemployed  workers 
will  not  be  able  to  claim  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  in  the 
first  5  weeks  of  1994. 

I  would  like  to  clear  up  some  mis- 
understandings which  seem  to  exist 
about  the  sponsor-to-alien  deeming 
provision  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee bill.  Under  current  law,  the  in- 
come and  resources  of  sponsors  are 
deemed  to  be  available  to  the  alien  in 
determining  eligibility  and  payment 
amounts  for  the  alien  under  the  SSI 
Program.  The  sponsor  must  sign  an  af- 
fidavit that  he  is  willing  and  able  to  re- 
ceive, maintain,  and  support  the  alien, 
and  that  he  is  ready  and  willing  to 
guarantee  that  the  alien  will  not  be- 
come a  public  charge  during  his  or  her 
stay  in  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  SSI  Pro- 
gram the  affidavit  of  support  is  binding 
for  only  3  years,  and  a  growing  number 
of  aliens  are  becoming  public  charges 
after   the   3-year  period   expires,   even 
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though  their  sponsors  are  not  likely  to 
be  poor. 

The  provision  that  this  rule  deletes 
would  have  made  the  affidavit  of  sup- 
port binding  for  5  years  for  SSI  pur- 
poses. This  would  have  cut  outlays  by 
$330  million  over  3  years  and  financed 
the  5  additional  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

As  you  can  tell,  I  believe  that  the 
policy  of  counting  a  sponsor's  income 
in  determining  SSI  eligibility  is  appro- 
priate. It  does  not  single  out  any  group 
of  immigrants.  It  applies  to  all— east- 
em  European.  Asian.  Hispanic,  every 
sponsored  alien.  And  deletion  of  the 
provision  means  that  about  300.000 
more  unemployed  workers  will  not 
qualify  for  emergency  benefits,  since  it 
is  unclear  whether  any  more  exten- 
sions will  be  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  allowing  the 
House  to  work  its  will  on  these  provi- 
sions by  voting  on  a  separate  amend- 
ment to  modify  the  bill.  However.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  committee  of  juris- 
diction voted  to  provide  a  longer  exten- 
sion. I  oppose  shortening  that  exten- 
sion through  a  self-executing  rule. 

D  1600 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  not  seeking  to  influence 
any  Members  on  this  rule  vote.  I  have 
to  say  that  his  eloquence  has  led  me  to 
strengthen  my  resolve  to  oppose  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  am 
happy  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  it:  If  Members 
vote  "yes"  on  this  rule,  they  are  voting 
to  take  away  jobless  benefits  from 
American  workers  in  order  to  provide 
welfare  benefits  for  aliens.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  this  rule  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lets  not  mince  words 
here.  This  rule  is  a  dagger  pointed  at 
the  heart  of  the  House  committee  sys- 
tem. 

Today  it  eviscerates  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Tomorrow  it  could 
be  any  committee. 

I  have  lost  count  of  the  times  we  Re- 
publicans have  been  lectured  in  the 
Rules  Committee  about  the  need  to 
preserve  and  protect  our  committees. 
We  heard  it  when  we  were  talking 
about  discharge  petitions.  And  we  hear 
it  daily  when  we  are  told  why  we  Re- 
publicans can't  offer  certain  amend- 
ments to  bills  because  the  committee 
of  jurisdiction  doesn't  like  or  doesn't 
want  to  deal  with  them. 

And  yet  here  we  are  today  with  a  rule 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
did  not  ask  for  on  a  bill  they  did  not 
report,  self-executing  the  elimination 
of  a  provision  that  they  did  report. 

Where,  oh  where,  have  the  great  pro- 
tectors of  the  House  committee  system 


fled  to  today?  Come  over  here  to  the 
floor.  Why  have  they  gone  into  hiding? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  this  side  may  not 
agree  with  closed  rules  requested  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — espe- 
cially on  nontax  bills  like  this.  But  one 
thing  we  do  agree  on  is  the  importance 
of  making  the  committee-reported 
product  the  base  bill  for  amendment 
purposes.  That  should  go  without  say- 
ing. That  is  the  rule  of  the  House. 

And  yet  this  rule  throws  the  reported 
bill  out  the  window,  as  if  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  had  taken  no  action. 
Instead  of  the  committee  amendments 
in  the  reported  bill,  we  are  presented 
with  Rules  Committee  amendments 
contained  in  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
port. Those  amendments  are  offered, 
according  to  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
port, to  the  page  and  line  numbers,  of 
the  introduced  bill.  Can  you  believe 
that? 

Moreover,  the  Rules  Committee's 
amendments  are  considered  as  adopted 
in  the  House  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  upon  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 
In  other  words,  the  rule  self-executes 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments,  and 
in  so  doing,  it  executes,  with  extreme 
prejudice,  the  work  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  every  Member  of 
this  body  is  as  offended  as  I  am.  and  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is.  at  the  audacity  of 
the  Rules  Committee  in  legislating  for 
another  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat  one  more 
time:  If  Members  vote  for  this  rule, 
they  are  voting  to  take  away  jobless 
benefits  for  American  workers,  hun- 
dreds of  them  in  my  district,  and  thou- 
sands of  them  in  yours,  to  give  welfare 
benefits  for  aliens. 

What  has  the  Congress  come  to?  This 
is  an  outrageous  rule.  Every  Member 
ought  to  vote  "no"  on  it.  Please  vote 
"no." 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut (Ms.  DeLauro]. 

Ms.  DELAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  unem- 
ployed working  men  and  women  across 
this  Nation  are  relying  on  us  to  act 
today  and  vote  for  the  rule  and  pass  a 
desperately  needed  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program.  These  working  Ameri- 
cans struggling  to  survive  are  asking 
us  to  do  our  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  job  to  make 
sure  that  each  of  the  almost  2  million 
Americans  who  find  themselves  unem- 
ployed and  at  the  end  of  their  regular 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  are 
given  the  crucial  assistance  provided 
by  this  emergency  program.  For  many 
of  these  men  and  women,  the  very  abil- 
ity to  continue  to  house  and  feel  them- 
selves and  their  families  often  hinge  on 
these  benefits. 

We  must  pass  the  rule  and  the  exten- 
sion and  give  working  people  the  help 
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they  need  to  keep  on  fighting  day-in 
and  day-out  to  find  work  in  a  job  mar- 
ket that  continues  to  offer  them  little, 
if  any  hope. 

The  bill  before  us  today  includes  an 
innovative  worker  profiling  provision 
critical  to  building  the  reemployment 
system.  Worker  profiling  is  good  for 
workers  because  it  helps  them  get  new 
jobs  faster.  The  system  will  also  create 
real  and  significant  cost  savings  for  the 
Government.  Savings  that  come  not  at 
the  expense  of  any  other  person  or 
group,  but  simply  from  getting  workers 
off  the  unemployment  lines  and  back 
to  work  more  quickly. 

Last  week,  62,000  unemployed  work- 
ers were  turned  away  at  unemployment 
offices  because  we  failed  to  pass  an  ex- 
tension. This  week,  62,000  more  will  be 
turned  away.  Next  week,  the  same.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  long  past  time  for  us  to 
pass  this  legislation,  get  the  benefits 
flowing  again  and  stop  playing  politi- 
cal football  with  the  lives  of  unem- 
ployed working  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
rule,  vote  to  extend  the  emergency  un- 
employment insurance  program,  imple- 
ment the  new  worker  profiling  system, 
and  cast  a  vote  for  our  country's  work- 
ing men  and  women. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss).  a 
hardworking  colleague  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  the  most  seasoned 
veterans,  the  most  expert  students  of 
the  twists  and  turns  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  must  be  scratching  their 
heads  about  this  rule.  First  we  had  a 
rule — personally  requested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — to  bring  this  unemploy- 
ment compensation  extension  forward 
at  the  request  of  his  committee.  That 
rule  never  made  it  to  the  floor  because 
of  internal  squabbling  among  the  ma- 
jority party  over  financing  for  this,  the 
fifth  emergency  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  in  recent  memory. 
So  yesterday  in  the  Rules  Committee 
an  orphan  rule  was  presented,  devoid  of 
sponsors  and  despite  the  express  oppo- 
sition of  Mr.  Matsui,  a  distinguished 
senior  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  was  highly  unusual  that 
no  one  from  the  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion came  to  testify  in  support  of  this 
rule  which,  through  its  passage,  would 
self-execute  a  change  in  the  financing 
under  the  bill  and  would  thereby  also 
shorten  the  extension  of  benefits  to 
Americans  from  4  to  3  months.  When 
the  minority  made  a  motion  to  throw 
this  controversial,  complex,  and  closed 
rule  out  and  replace  it  with  an  open 
rule,  the  incredible  happened— a  Bipar- 
tisan vote  prevailed.  But  the  victory  of 
op»enness  was  short-lived,  lasting  only 
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as  long  as  necessary  for  majority  lead- 
ership to  persuade  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority to  change  his  or  her  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  legitimate  de- 
bate about  whether  an  additional  emer- 
gency extension  of  unemployment  ben- 
efits is  really  necessary:  about  whether 
we  can  afford  this  extension;  about 
whether  the  financing  envisioned  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  real- 
istic and  reliable;  and  about  whether 
we  won't  just  have  to  come  back  here, 
once  again,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  to  deal 
with  a  sixth  extension  of  this  program. 
All  of  these  issuer  affect  each  Member 
of  this  House — and  all  435  Members 
should  have  the  chance  to  impact  this 
legislation.  If  you  are  planning  to  wish 
someone  a  happy  New  Year — especially 
someone  without  a  job— you  might 
want  to  vote  "no."  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
rule. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ford]. 

D  1610 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  must  say  that  I  truly  supported  the 
bill  reported  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  certainly  regret  that  I  am  in  oppo- 
sition or  opposed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  at  all.  One  of  the 
problems  I  see  with  this  is  that,  yes.  we 
do,  in  fact,  take  away  5  weeks  of  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  That  is  a  problem  with  me. 

We  also  have  an  additional  problem, 
and  that  is  that  we  are  12  days  behind 
the  October  2  date.  More  than  100,000 
long-term  unemployed  citizens  of  this 
country  have  exhausted  their  benefits 

If  we  continue  this  to  another  week. 
we  will  have  60,000  additional  Ameri- 
cans who  are  out  of  work  with  no  un- 
employment compensation  benefits. 

I  certainly  applaud  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  and  certainly  sup- 
port him,  but  as  one  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  let  us  adopt  this  rule  and 
move  this  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  bill  to  the  President  for 
him  to  sign  to  give  those  long-term  un- 
employed workers  who  are  out  of  work 
their  extended  benefits. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas]  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  offered  an  amendment  that 
tragically  is  not  incorporated  in  this 
measure,  the  one  that  would  help  pay 
for  it. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought 
to  reject  this  rule,  not  only  for  the  ex- 
cellent reasons  already  articulated  by 
Members  on  both  sides,  that  it  is  a 
travesty  of  the  committee  system  that 
is  employed  in  this  particular  rule,  but 
there  is  an  even  better  reason  we 
should  reject  it. 


We  have  been  encouraged  for  term 
after  term  by  the  American  people  and 
for  the  American  people  to  put  into 
place,  whenever  we  engage  in  a  spend- 
ing program  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
one  or  any  other  program,  some  kind  of 
sense  of  pay  as  you  go. 

The  funding  mechanism  that  has 
been  provided  in  this  bill,  by  any  objec- 
tive analysis,  would  constitute  an  enig- 
ma wrapped  in  a  puzzle.  It  is  one  that 
is  apparently  workman  like,  but  can- 
not work. 

I  have  offered,  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  a  proposal  that  could  fund  this 
piece  of  legislation.  And  then  it  would 
persuade  me  to  vote  for  the  extension 
of  unemployment  benefits.  Namely,  we, 
this  Congress,  has  passed  a  massive  tax 
bill  only  this  past  summer. 

Included  in  that  extraction  of  tax 
moneys  from  the  American  public  are 
provisions  to  provide  for  $28  billion  of 
new  spending.  My  proposal  is,  if  this 
new  spending  program,  unemployment 
compensation,  of  slightly  more  than  $1 
billion  has  to  be  paid  for,  why  not  pay 
it  first  in  first  out,  out  of  the  moneys 
generated  in  this  past  massive  tax  bill 
that  was  passed.  How  do  we  do  that? 

By  taking  the  $28  billion  of  new 
spending  programs  that  the  American 
people  have  been  callecron  to  pay  with 
the  new  gas  tax  and  the  new  retro- 
active taxes  and  all  the  other  taxes 
that  are  in  that  bill  and  apportion  the 
new  spending  bills  downward  to  meet 
the  cost  of  this  bill. 

That  would  make  this  appropriation 
revenue-neutral.  We  would  be  able  to 
pay  as  you  go  on  unemployment  comp 
out  of  new  spending,  because  this  is 
new  spending.  And  the  President  and 
the  Clinton  administration,  the  major- 
ity want  new  spending  in  the  tax  bill 
that  was  passed.  Simply  fold  this  into 
that  by  reducing  proportionately  the 
funding,  new  spending  programs  that 
are  in  the  new  tax  program. 

That  is  why  we  should  defeat  this 
bill.  This  is  a  rule  that  does  not  permit 
my  own  proposition  to  come  before  the 
full  House.  I  think  it  could  gain  sup- 
port. 

I  will  be  met  somewhere  along  the 
line  with  the  proposition  that,  of 
course,  my  amendment  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted because  it  requires  waivers. 
Well,  we  waived  the  rules  all  over  the 
place  on  all  points  of  order  on  every 
conceivable  bit  of  this  particular  rule. 
We  should  do  the  same  for  our  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  here  9  years.  I  have  watched 
the  Congress  try  and  deal  with  the  loss 
of  jobs,  and  this  is  pitiful.  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  becoming  an- 
other way  of  life  in  America.  Congress 
is  trying  to  cure  the  cancer  of  job  loss 
with  a  couple  of  aspirin  and  some  warm 
milk. 


Nobody  is  looking  at  the  underlying 
problem  in  this  country,  and  in  9  years 
we  have  not.  It  is  disgusting. 

We  have  a  trade  program  that  is  a 
joke,  a  joke.  We  allow  countries  to 
send  their  products  over  to  our  flea 
market  without  even  charging  table 
space,  and  they  deny  us  access.  We 
even  give  most-favored-nation  trade 
status  to  China  that  pays  17  cents  an 
hour  wjiges,  when  they  do  not  pay  slave 
labor. 

Then  we  have  a  Tax  Code  that  penal- 
izes achievement,  rewards  dependency, 
rewards  imports,  kills  exports,  de- 
stroys investment. 

Congress  just  does  not  get  it.  The 
American  worker  does  not  want  unem- 
ployment compensation.  The  American 
worker  wants  employment  compensa- 
tion. They  want  a  job.  They  want  a 
paycheck.  We  are  not  making  anything 
else  available  here. 

For  9  years  we  have  wasted  our  damn 
time,  in  my  opinion.  I  have  to  lay  that 
on  the  Democrats. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  reward  Ameri- 
cans who  hire  Americans,  reward 
Americans  who  invest  in  America,  re- 
ward Americans  who  buy  American- 
made  products  made  by  American- 
made  workers.  We  are  either  going  to 
use  a  stick  or  we  are  going  to  use  a  car- 
rot here,  folks. 

It  is  not  working.  It  is  time  to 
change  our  Tax  Code.  We  tax  income. 
Why  not  also  consider  taxing  expenses, 
spending?  Maybe  we  will  force  some 
savings  in  this  country  to  finance  our 
debt.  Maybe  we  will  trap  that  illegal 
underground  market  on  the  streets  and 
make  some  revenue  from  it  instead  of 
building  more  prisons.  But  no  one 
wants  to  listen  to  that  because  we  are 
not  in  the  mainstream.  I  think  some 
Members  have  to  be  removed  around 
here. 

I  would  just  like  to  close  by  saying 
this:  Ohio  has  less  than  a  7-percent  un- 
employment rate,  but  nobody  is  deal- 
ing with  a  15-percent  unemployment 
rate  in  my  damn  town  in  Ohio.  I  want 
an  opportunity  at  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  deal  with  those  types  of  prob- 
lems for  those  cities. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
we  always  welcome  him  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  a 
new  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Camp]. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
extending  unemployment  benefits  for 
workers  and  I  support  paying  for  them. 
That  was  done  in  the  unemployment 
bill  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

And  now  as  Paul  Harvey  says,  "It's 
time  for  the  rest  of  the  story." 

This  story  is  about  300,000  Americana 
who  will  run  out  of  unemployment  ben- 
efits between  January  2  and  February  1 
of  1994,  because  the  Democrat  leader- 
ship is  playing  inside-the-beltway  poli- 
tics that  hurts  the  unemployed.  Under 
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this  rule  300.000  unemployed  workers 
will  not  be  eligible  for  an  emergency 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits. 

Why  is  that? 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  covered  these  citi- 
zens who  have  worked  hard,  paid  their 
taxes,  and  now  face  long-term  unem- 
ployment because  of  the  economy  and 
downsizing  by  employers. 

The  $1.1  billion  extension  was  paid 
for  by  toughening  job  search  require- 
ments and  yes,  by  reducing  the  billions 
of  dollars  in  welfare  benefits  paid  to 
aliens. 

The  majority  pulled  the  unemploy- 
ment bill  on  September  30  indefinitely, 
just  before  unemployment  benefits 
were  to  expire,  because  some  members 
of  their  caucus  objected  to  reducing 
welfare  benefits  for  aliens— some  of 
whom  have  paid  no  employment  or  in- 
come taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  the  majority  in 
proposing  this  rule  eliminated  paying 
for  it  and  pulled  the  plug  on  300.000 
Americans  who  will  run  out  of  benefits 
next  year. 

Support  the  unemployed— oppose  the 
rule. 

D  1620 

Mr.  BONIOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  C.ARDIN]. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  rule.  I  do  that  because  I 
think  the  passage  of  this  rule  will 
make  us  make  a  choice  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  should  not  have  to 
make.  I  agree  with  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior] 
that  we  want  to  extend  emergency  un- 
employment benefits.  People  are  unem- 
ployed and  they  need  the  benefits 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

However,  the  rule  only  gives  us  a 
choice  of  passing  unemployment  bene- 
fit extension  that  will  expire  during 
the  holiday  season.  It  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  when  Congress  is  out 
of  session  and  American  workers  will 
still  need  help.  To  me.  that  is  not  the 
option  that  we  should  be  voting  on. 

The  bill  that  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  extended 
benefits  until  February,  so  we  would 
have  time  to  act  on  legislation  to  help 
our  workers.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
has  not  given  us  that  option.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  taken  extraor- 
dinary action  in  not  allowing  the  full 
House  to  vote  on  an  extension  through 
February,  which  was  approved  and 
funded  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  bill  already  cuts 
back  on  the  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  to  7  weeks.  There  are  many 
people  who  are  going  to  be  hurting, 
even  with  this  bill  passing.  We  need  to 
take  a  look  at  the  unemployment  ex- 


tended benefit  program  that  involves 
the  States,  and  if  we  are  going  to  cut 
this  bill  back  until  the  end  of  this  year, 
we  should  at  least  deal  with  the  trigger 
mechanism  to  allow  States  to  move 
forward  with  their  extended  benefit 
programs.  We  have  not  done  that.  That 
would  have  been  a  very  modest  cost  in 
this  legislation. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
defeat  the  rule  so  we  could  come  for- 
ward with  a  bill  that  extends  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  a  time  we  can 
help  the  American  workers  and  not 
leave  them  high  and  dry  during  this 
holiday  season. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  a  new 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  MIC.\]. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  rule  and  to  further  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  benefits. 

My  opposition  is  not  because  I  lack 
compassion  for  those  who  have  lost 
their  job  or  been  unfairly  displaced  by 
defense  conversion.  My  opposition  is 
because  this  Congress  has  failed  our 
jobless  citizens. 

This  Congress  continues  its  policy  of 
penalizing  success  and  rewarding  fail- 
ure. This  Congress  refused  to  address 
the  root  problems  of  job  creation. 

This  Congress  lacks  creative  solu- 
tions to  encoureige  employment.  Look 
at  what  we  have  done  since  January: 

We  have  increased  taxes  on  job  cre- 
ators. 

We  have  imposed  more  mandates  on 
employers. 

We  have  further  mortgaged  our  fu- 
ture by  spending  more  than  we  take  in. 
Truly  this  Congress  is  schizophrenic. 
We  support  enterprise  zones  with  less 
taxation  and  regulations,  then  we  tax 
and  further  regulate. 

We  talk  about  job  creation  and  then 
put  more  people  out  of  business. 

When  will  we  learn  that  tax  incen- 
tives, policies  that  encourage  capital 
formation  and  investment,  create  jobs? 
There  is  no  dignity  in  standing  in  an 
unemployment  line.  There  is  dignity  in 
providing  an  opportunity  and  inventive 
to  employ  and  be  employed. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Becerra]. 

Mr.  BECERRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
begin  by  first  thanking  the  majority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bonior]  for  his  efforts  to  try  to 
get  this  rule  through,  and  also  to  get 
passage  of  the  bill,  which  is  very  im- 
portant. I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  we  need  unemployment  benefits 
for  the  working  men  and  women  who 
have  had  a  very  difficult  time  over 
these  last  several  years. 

I  want  to  hit  the  heart  of  what  is 
going  on  in  this  rule.  That  is  the  provi- 
sion that  was  struck  from  it  which 
dealt  with  the  SSI  recipients  who  are 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  Let  me  add 


one  last  thing  to  that.  They  are  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled,  but  they  are  also 
immigrants.  They  are  not  just  any 
type  of  immigrants,  they  are  legal  im- 
migrants. 

The  problem  is  in  this  House,  as  we 
see  in  the  public,  there  is  a  fire  storm 
going  on  right  now,  and  next  year  there 
are  elections.  Politically,  immigrants 
are  the  hot  topic,  and  everyone  wants 
to  be  on  the  bandwagon  when  it  comes 
to  immigrants,  legal  or  not.  We  are 
talking  about  folks  who  have  every  ob- 
ligation that  a  U.S.  citizen  has,  so  a 
legal  immigrant  must  go  to  war  the 
way  a  citizen  must,  and  a  legal  immi- 
grant must  pay  taxes  the  way  any  citi- 
zen must.  A  legal  immigrant  must  do 
everything,  has  every  obligation  that  a 
citizen  has,  but  they  cannot  vote,  so 
they  do  not  have  a  bloc  that  lobbies  up 
here,  so  when  it  comes  to  them,  it  is  a 
lot  easier  to  go  after  them  than  it  is 
someone  else. 

What  do  we  find?  That  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here.  We  are  giving 
one  extra  month  of  extension  for  folks 
who  are  unemployed  by  taking  it  away 
from  the  aged,  blind  or  disabled.  That 
was  what  was  out  there.  We  are  trying 
to  change  that.  We  need  this  money  for 
the  unemployed,  but  we  do  not  have  to 
take  it  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Why 
are  we  robbing  people  who  are  entitled 
to  something? 

I  hate  this  term  that  is  constantly 
being  used.  They  are  not  aliens,  they 
are  legal  residents  who  have  every 
right  to  be  in  this  country,  because  we 
as  a  country  admitted  them  here.  I  find 
it  very  distasteful  that  some  people 
who  are  arguing  against  this  rule  are 
people  who  in  previous  times  have 
voted  against  money  for  the  unem- 
ployed. I  think  it  is  very  disingenuous 
that  people  get  up  here  and  do  that. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  would 
have  the  common  sense  to  see  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  come  up 
with  something  that  is  temporary.  We 
need  to  do  more.  Obviously,  we  have  to 
come  up  with  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  unemployed,  and  hopefully  what  we 
will  do  is,  we  will  come  up  with  a  per- 
manent solution  so  we  do  not  have  to 
come  back  here  after  3  months  or  when 
we  are  out  of  session  to  come  up  with 
a  solution. 

I  hope  the  administration  is  listen- 
ing, because  hopefully  they  will  see  it 
is  up  to  them  and  will  assist  Congress 
to  come  up  with  the  money  people  need 
to  be  able  to  get  reemployed,  to  create 
those  jobs.  But  please,  do  not  do  this 
because  it  is  thought  to  be  a  hot  button 
issue  and  people  will  vote  for  you  next 
year.  Do  not  go  after  people  who  are 
immigrants,  and  especially  do  not  go 
after  the  folks  who  are  legal  immi- 
grants, who  went  through  every  legal 
hoop  that  is  required  of  them  to  get 
into  this  country.  This  country  allowed 
them  to  come  in.  They  are  now  fulfill- 
ing every  obligation  they  have.  Be- 
cause of  that,  they  have  every  right  to 


receive  social  security,  supplemental 
social  security,  because  they  happen  to 
be  aged,  blind  or  disabled. 

Do  not  mask  it  as  something  else.  Do 
not  say  they  are  aliens,  because  they 
are  here  as  legal  residents.  Be  truthful 
to  the  American  public.  What  some  are 
trying  to  do  is  create  a  scare  tactic  and 
scare  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  will  stand  up  to  that  and  give  this 
chance  to  those  who  are  unemployed 
for  at  least  3  months. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  my  friend, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Britain,  CT 
[Mrs.  Johnson],  a  hard-working  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  opposition  to  the  rule. 
I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  this 
issue  of  aliens  and  their  support  under 
SSI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aliens  when  they 
come  to  America  come  with  a  sponsor. 
The  sponsor  is  obliged  to  support  their 
alien  guest,  to  take  care  of  them,  until 
they  got  on  their  feet  and  could  sup- 
port themselves. 

The  evidence  is  very  clear  from  stud- 
ies that  we  have  the  backup  system  to 
support  aliens  if  their  sponsors  become 
unable  to  support  them  is  now  being 
exploited.  People  are  applying  for  SSI 
so  that  it  will  pick  them  up  after  their 
3  years.  It  is  planful  and  the  result  is 
that  20  percent  of  our  SSI  recipients 
are  aliens.  This  is  an  exploitation  of 
our  welfare  benefits  program  that  is 
not  in  harmony  with  America's  values, 
that  was  not  intended,  and  that  vio- 
lates the  principle  of  responsibility 
that  underlies  the  sponsor  program. 
For  us  to  fund  unemployment  benefits 
by  merely  extending  the  obligation  of 
the  sponsor  to  support  the  alien  that 
they  invited  to  America,  that  they 
took  responsibility  for.  to  5  years  rath- 
er than  3  years. 

This  is  not  a  hardship.  There  is  a 
bond  between  sponsors  and  those  they 
sponsor.  There  is  an  obligation,  here, 
amongst  people,  not  between  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  alien  guest.  Ex- 
tending the  period  of  sponsor-financial 
liability  is  an  honorable  way  to  fund 
the  extended  benefits  for  those  in 
America  who  are  faced  with  an  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  time  in  our  economic 
history,  who  have  been  unemployed  for 
long  periods. 

I  regret  that  we  have  allowed  bene- 
fits to  expire.  We  have  allowed  a  break 
in  benefits,  that  if  President  Bush  had 
done  it,  he  would  have  been  castigated 
by  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  do  not  hear  those  same  cries  of  an- 
guish for  those  people  who  now  are  los- 
ing benefits  because  we  have  not  made 
this  extension,  but  I  personally  am 
outraged  at  the  break  in  services,  at 
the  break  in  benefits,  and  I  regret  that 
people's  benefits  will  be  cut  off  Janu- 


ary 1,  when  we  are  not  even  in  session, 
because  we  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
fund  them  for  the  full  4  months. 

D  1630 

It  is  not  fair.  It  is  not  right.  Return 
this  rule  back  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4^^ 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  LE'VIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
let  it  be  clear  there  is  a  need  here.  We 
are  talking  about  people  who  are  ex- 
hausting their  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

The  number  who  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation,  26  weeks  in 
most  cases,  reached  39  percent  last 
month.  We  have  structural  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country,  and  it  applies  in 
every  State,  in  every  State. 

The  number  of  people  who  are  ex- 
hausting their  benefits  reaches  about 
250,000  every  month  now.  So  let  us  not 
diminish  this  question.  There  is  need 
here. 

Most  people  want  to  work.  There  are 
some  abuses.  But  the  vast  majority  of 
unemployed  people  want  to  work. 
There  is  not  a  job  available  for  them. 
There  is  structural  unemployment  in 
this  Nation. 

We  tried  to  fund  it  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  We  have  a  profiling 
provision.  It  is  a  real  provision.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  spread  over  5  years.  But 
only  6  percent  of  the  people  who  have 
exhausted  their  benefits  in  this  coun- 
try ever  get  any  help  on  job  search, 
only  6  percent.  This  bill  is  an  honest  ef- 
fort to  try  to  combine  unemployment 
compensation  with  reemployment  ef- 
forts. And  we  should  have  done  this 
years  ago.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Bush 
administration  at  every  juncture,  and 
it  is  those  of  us  on  the  majority  side 
who  have  been  saying  let  us  combine 
the  unemployment  system  with  reem- 
ployment. 

We  have  tried  to  take  steps  to  com- 
bine the  welfare  system  with  work. 
Here  we  are  trying  to  combine  unem- 
ployment compensation  with  getting 
■back  to  work  through  reemployment 
efforts.  So  now  what  we  are  essentially 
hung  up  on  is  the  SSI  provision.  There 
is  enough  money  in  this  provision  for 
one  additional  month.  And  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult problem,  I  acknowledge.  Do  not 
let  anyone  oversimplify  it.  Talk  about 
outrage,  when  some  of  the  people  who 
cry  outrage  are  those  who  would  have 
opposed  extension  of  unemployment 
compensation  in  any  event,  and  did  in 
previous  years. 

Look,  this  proposal  was  brought  up 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Let 
the  facts  be  clear.  There  were  no  hear- 
ings on  it.  There  was  no  real  discussion 
of  it. 

I  think  there  are  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  reform  of  the  SSI  system. 
Those  were  not  discussed  in  the  Ways 


and  Means  Committee.  We  were  under 
the  gun  to  fund  the  unemployment 
benefit  extension  in  real  terms.  And  so 
this  proposition  of  reform  or  change  in 
the  SSI  system  was  brought  up  by  a 
member  of  the  staff  as  one  suggestion, 
and  the  committee  did  not  delve  in  any 
depth  at  all  into  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Ford]  held  a  hearing  on  SSI  this  morn- 
ing. It  is  the  first  time  we  have  had 
that  kind  of  a  comprehensive  discus- 
sion, and  it  is  not  fair  to  pit  resident 
immigrants  against  the  unemployed. 
That  is  not  a  fair  way  to  shape  this 
issue,  it  really  is  not. 

It  is  said  the  benefits  would  run  out 
in  February  instead  of  January  if  we 
included  the  SSI  provision.  Look,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  face  this  extension 
issue  probably  next  month  in  any 
event,  because  when  we  came  back  here 
in  January,  if  it  were  going  to  expire  in 
February,  we  would  not  be  ready  in- 
stantaneously to  handle  this  issue. 

There  has  been  such  a  temptation  to 
make  this  unemployment  extension 
issue  a  plaything.  Let  us  not  do  it.  Re- 
luctantly, but  clearly  it  seems  to  me.  I 
have  to  conclude  that  the  best  way  to 
proceed  here  is  to  adopt  this  rule,  and 
let  us  have  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
whether  people  here  feel  that  we  need 
to  extend  the  unemployment  benefits. 

I  think  the  facts  are  clear  that  we 
have  to  extend.  Let  us  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  my  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Britain.  CT  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  intention  to  make 
this  issue  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion a  plaything.  I  want  the  Record  to 
note  that  I  have  always  supported  ex- 
tending benefits,  funded  extended  bene- 
fits. And  our  committee,  every  time  we 
have  considered  it,  has  considered  a  va- 
riety of  ways  of  funding  it.  And  I  per- 
sonally, as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
have  often  voted  to  increase  the  taxes 
in  the  system  to  honestly  and  legiti- 
mately and  up  front  fund  the  new  bene- 
fits. 

We  had  choices.  We  did  not  take 
them.  This  provision  is  not  a  bad  one, 
and  we  ought  to  stand  by  it,  and  pro- 
vide the  length  of  benefits  our  people 
out  there  need. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pittsburgh,  PA  [Mr. 
Santorum]  another  diligent  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  ami  Means. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr. '  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 
time. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]  just  said  that  it  is  unfair  to  pit 
the  unemployed  versus  aliens.  We  did 
not  pit  the  unemployed  against  aliens. 
The  Rules  Committee,  by  its  self-exe- 
cuting rule,  put  the  play  in  play  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  question 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  extend  bene- 
fits for  an  additional  5  weeks  to  350,000 
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Americans,  or  are  we  going  to  continue 
to  give  welfare  payments  to  aliens. 

Now.  I  might  add,  what  are  we  talk- 
ing about  here;  $320  million  over  the 
next  3  years  is  what  this  alien  provi- 
sion costs.  You  may  say  that  is  a  lot  of 
money.  Well,  it  is  a  lot  of  money.  But 
over  the  next  5  years  aliens  in  this 
country  will  qualify,  and  we  will  pay 
$21.3  billion,  $21.3  billion  of  welfare 
benefits  to  people  who  came  to  this 
country,  who  signed  a  paper  saying 
they  could  provide  for  themselves,  who 
signed  a  paper  who  said  they  were 
going  to  be  sponsored,  and  they  were 
going  to  have  income  and  benefits  from 
the  sponsor  who  brought  them  here.  We 
are  going  to  pay  $21.3  billion. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Becerra]  I  am  a  son  of 
an  immigrant.  My  father  came  to  this 
country  and  his  father  came  to  this 
country  together,  not  for  welfare  bene- 
fits. We  came  here  for  opportunity,  for 
a  chance  to  succeed.  That  is  all  we  are 
saying. 

We  are  giving  people  that  greatest  of 
gifts.  It  is  not  the  welfare  benefit.  The 
greatest  gift  of  America  is  to  be  in  this 
country  and  have  the  opportunity  for 
your  son  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  am  very  proud  of  that  fact,  that  my 
father  came  to  this  country  for  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  too  served  in  a  war.  And 
he  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful American.  And  that  is  why  I  am 
here  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  came 
here  and  said  we  had  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 
today.  We  did.  And  now  what  did  the 
testimony  say?  The  testimony  repeat- 
edly said  we  are  spending  far  too  much 
money.  We  are  spending  far  too  much 
money  on  aliens  in  this  country  and 
welfare  benefits.  Now  that  is  pretty 
clear  from  the  testimony. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
he  voted  for  this  provision  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
that  in  fact  every  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat,  voted  for  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  to  finance  benefits. 

I  would  just  say  that  if  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  want  to  support 
the  President,  they  want  to  support  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  they  want  to  support 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  they  want  to  support 
welfare  reform,  they  want  to  support 
American  workers,  then  I  would  sug- 
gest that  they  defeat  this  rule  and 
allow  the  extension  of  benefits  to  be  4 
months,  to  February,  and  not  3  months 
to  New  Year's  Eve. 

Mr.  BECERRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BECERRA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding 
and  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 


that  all  immigrants  come  here  with 
the  expectations  of  being  able  to  do 
much  better  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  and  in  fact,  we  have  laws  that 
require  that  no  one  come  into  this 
country  and  become  a  public  charge. 
That  is  not  the  issue  here. 

The  issue  here  is  that  they  are  indi- 
viduals that  this  country  has  said  you 
have  passed  every  legal  hurdle  and  you 
are  now  here. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  all  we  are  doing  is  changing  the 
legal  hurdle.  We  are  saying  instead  of  3 
years,  5  years.  This  is  the  law  that  we 
put  in  place  and  made  the  estimate  at 
the  time  that  3  years  of  sponsorship,  of 
having  that  amount  of  money  deemed 
to  be  the  money  that  the  alien,  in  fact, 
has  is  3  years.  We  are  saying  because  of 
the  ever-increasing  charge  that  our 
Government  is  facing  in  providing  for 
aliens  in  this  country,  legally,  that  we 
are  now  going  to  reassess  that  and  ex- 
tend the  deeming  provision  for  sponsor- 
ship to  5  years,  all  within  the  rules,  not 
doingfit  retroactively.  We  are  doing  it 
prospectively.  And  I  think  it  is  a  very 
fair  way  to  go  about  reducing  welfare 
benefits.  No.  1;  and  No.  2.  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed. 

D  1640 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2'-^ 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Matsui]. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

You  know,  I  guess  I  intended  to  sup- 
port this  rule,  but  after  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SANTORUM) 
spoke,  it  makes  me  wonder  whether  I 
should. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  hope  he  will 
engage  in  this  discussion  because  I 
think  there  was  an  implication  here,  he 
was  directing  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Becerra] 
that  his  grandparents  or  parents  came 
here  to  work  and  share  in  the  Amer- 
ican dream  and  there  was  an  implica- 
tion that  perhaps  the  recent  arrivals 
came  here  to  collect  welfare  benefits.  I 
think  that  is  just  the  kind  of  rhetoric 
that  is  creating  a  lot  of  backlash 
against  certain  recent  arrivals. 

Let  me  just  say  this — it  is  a  little  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  say  this  on  the  floor  of 
the  House — but,  you  know,  the  gen- 
tleman himself  blends  in  pretty  well. 
No  one  would  know  whether  he  is  5th, 
2d,  or  15th  generation  American.  But 
there  are  others  of  us  who  could  be  a 
5th  or  6th  or  15th  generation  American 
but  we  sometimes  suffer  when  that 
kind  of  rhetoric  occurs  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

So  I  would  just  ask  that  my  col- 
league temper  himself  somewhat.  He 
has  ambitions  for  higher  office.  I  would 
just  hope  these  higher  office  ambitions 
will  remain  at  the  level  I  think  that 
the  rhetoric  deserves. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  wanting  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy.  I  would  suggest  that  my  fa- 
ther and  my  grandfather  would  not  be 
on  the  floor  arguing  for  welfare  bene- 
fits for  people  who  came  over  at  that 
time.  What  they  came  here  to  do  was 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
and  that  was  all  I  was  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 

1  have  the  time.  And  I  say.  if  in  fact 
somebody  comes  in  with  a  sponsor  and 
let  us  say  that  person  becomes  disabled 

2  years  later  or  a  year  later,  that  per- 
son may  be  entitled,  as  any  other  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  benefits. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  was  not  refer- 
ring to  that  person  wanting  to  come  in 
here  to  receive  benefits,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  All  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  the  gentleman  voted  that  we  ex- 
tend the  sponsorship  provision,  as  the 
chairman  said  today  on  the  floor,  from 

3  years  to  5  years,  that  is  all  I  am  say- 
ing. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  just  think  that  we 
ought  to  temper  our  rhetoric  a  little 
bit. 

Mr.  BECERRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Becerra]. 

Mr.  BECERRA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  correct  some- 
thing else  that  was  said  by  the  gen- 
tleman which  is  incorrect.  This  is  not 
prospective.  If  you  have  come  to  this 
country  having  followed  every  rule 
that  this  country  required  you  to  fol- 
low, you  would  be  hit.  It  was  as  if  you 
were  telling  someone  who  is  retiring  at 
65.  "No.  we  changed  it.  you  cannot  re- 
tire. "  If  somebody  who  is  below  the 
poverty  level  does  qualify  to  receive  a 
particular  benefit,  we  say,  "No,  you 
will  not  receive  that  benefit."  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  here. 

What  we  are  saying  is  do  not  change 
the  rules  all  of  a  sudden  for  people  who 
have  followed  every  law  and  regulation 
in  the  book. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  am  happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Hun- 
tington Beach,  CA  [Mr.  Rohrabacher]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  would  just  suggest  that  this  is  the 
same  gentleman  who  voted  to  retro- 
actively raise  taxes  on  people  to  the 
first  part  of  this  year. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  The  gentleman 
is  not  talking  about  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  note 
that  I  think  there  has  been  a  terrible 
loss  of  faith  in  the  American  people  in 


their  Government.  We  can  see  it  all 
over  the  place.  We  can  see  people  lost 
their  faith  in  representatives  who  ne- 
gotiate agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries, they  have  lost  faith  with  their 
Representatives  in  Congress.  Why  is  it? 

They  do  not  think  that  we  care  about 
them.  They  think  we  have  other  inter- 
ests and  other  people  that  we  care 
about  more  than  our  own  people. 

I  think  this  hits  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  It  is  not  unreasonable  for  us  to 
say  that  if  someone  comes  to  this 
country,  a  foreigner  who  would  like  to 
come  to  this  country  and  participate  in 
the  opportunities  that  we  provide  all 
people  who  get  here  and  get  here  le- 
gally, that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
say  that  they  cannot  participate  in  the 
Government  benefits,  especially  the  so- 
cial welfare  benefits  that  are  eligible 
for  our  citizens  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
Is  this  unreasonable? 

It  is  not  unreasonable,  because  we 
care  about  those  citizens,  our  own  citi- 
zens, our  own  citizens  who  are  in  des- 
perate situations  because  they  have 
lost  their  jobs;  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
has  happened,  the  aerospace  industry  is 
going  down  and  they  cannot  find  any 
work.  We  care  more  about  them  than 
we  do  about  the  person  who  has  come 
here  from  a  foreign  country.  It  is  not 
that  we  do  not  like  those  people  from 
foreign  countries.  They  come  here  and 
they  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity, we  applaud  them,  and  we 
cherish  our  tradition  of  immigration  in 
our  country.  We  cherish  it.  We  cherish 
our  immigrants. 

But  we  want  them  to  come  here  and 
participate  in  the  opportunity,  and  we 
cannot  do  it  at  the  expense,  when  our 
own  people  are  down  and  out. 

We  would  have  had  an  open  rule  that 
would  have  permitted  us  to  go  beyond 
this  problem  and  have  a  vote  on  this. 
But  instead,  what  happened?  What  hap- 
pened? Their  man  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  a  Democrat  who  was  very  con- 
cerned about  the  immigration  crisis  in 
California,  voted  for  the  Republicans, 
and  he  was  beaten  down  by  his  own 
Democrats  and  forced  to  change  his 
vote. 

We  care  about  the  American  people, 
yes,  we  love  our  heritage  of  immigra- 
tion in  this  country. 

We  have  got  to  put  top  priority  on 
our  own  people. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  distinguished  former 
mayor  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  [Mr. 
Shaw),  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  cannot  remember  a  time  where  we 
have  seen  some  senior  members  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to- 
gether with  the  chairman  come  and 
talk  down  a  rule,  encourage  its  own 
members  to  vote  "no." 

The  simple  reason  is  that  things  are 
In  total  disarray.  It  is  time   that  we 


give  some  leadership  here  in  the  House. 
It  is  time  that  we  have  a  situation 
where  various  caucuses  do  not  make 
the  majority  party  cave  on  rules,  cave 
on  bills,  cave  on  its  plan.  This  House 
desperately  needs  some  leadership. 

I  would  encourage  the  Members  to 
vote  "no,"  send  that  message  in,  and 
let  us  get  some  leadership  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DREIER.  I  yield  myself  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple 
process  that  we  have  come  to  right 
now.  Many  who  have  criticized  those 
who  are  opposing  the  rule,  say  we  are 
trying  to  delay  ensuring  that  those 
benefits  get  to  the  unemployed.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  those  of  us  who 
oppose  this  rule  stand  ready  to  bring 
forth  an  open  rule  which  will  allow  the 
committee  process  to  work  its  will  and 
every  member  a  chance  to  do  the  many 
things  that  have  been  discussed  during 
this  past  hour  of  debate. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  previous 
question  so  that  we  can  make  an  open 
rule  and  let  this  House  work  its  will. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Ms.  VelazqueZ). 

Ms.  VELAZQUEZ.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  this  rule.  I  believe  as  strong- 
ly as  everyone  in  this  Chamber  that 
the  extension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  proposed  extension  is  the  best  al- 
ternative available  to  us.  It  does  not 
delay  compensation  to  unemployed 
Americans,  and  it  gives  Congress  until 
January  1,  1994  to  come  up  with  a  new 
funding  mechanism  if  we  need  to  ex- 
tend benefits  further.  The  prior  pro- 
posal was  unfair  to  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled immigrants  who  depend  on  SSI 
benefits.  We  should  not — and  need 
not — rob  Pedro  to  pay  Paul.  Legal  im- 
migrants should  not  be  asked  to  solely 
bear  the  burden  of  financing  this  exten- 
sion for  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  quick  passage  of 
this  rule  so  that  Americans  no  longer 
have  to  go  without  the  unemployment 
benefits  they  so  heavily  rely  on. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  close  by  suggesting  to  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "aye"  on  the  previous 
question — I  assume  the  minority  will 
ask  for  a  vote  on  that — "aye"  on  the 
rule  and  "aye"  on  the  bill.  It  is  time 
we  got  on  with  providing  these  people 
who  have  played  by  the  rules  with  the 
unemployment  compensation  exten- 
sion that  they  deserve  and  in  fact  they 
have  paid  for  in  their  taxes  and 
through  their  employers  over  the 
years. 

Let  us  not  pit  the  disabled,  the  blind, 
and  the  aged  against  unemployed  peo- 
ple. Let  us  move  in  this  direction  and 
come  back  with  a  program  that  makes 
sense  for  the  future  on  this  issue. 
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Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  The  question  is  on  ordering 
the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  235,   nays 
187,  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  504] 
YEAS— 235 


Abercrombie 

Farr 

Matsui 

Ackerman 

Fazio 

Mazzoli 

Andrews  (ME) 

Fields  (LA) 

McCloskey 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Filner 

McHale 

Andrews  iTX) 

Fingerhut 

McKinney 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Flake 

McNulty 

Baesler 

Foglietta 

Meehan 

Barca 

Ford  (MI) 

Meek 

Barcia 

Ford  (TN) 

Menendei 

Barlow 

Frank  (MA) 

Mfume 

Barrett  (WI) 

Frost 

Miller  (CA) 

Becerra 

Furse 

Mineta 

Beilenson 

Gejdenson 

Minge 

Berman 

Gephardt 

Mink 

BeviU 

Geren 

Moakley 

Bllbray 

Glickman 

Mollohan 

Bishop 

Gonzalez 

Montgomery 

Blackwell 

Gordon 

Moran 

Bonior 

Gutierrez 

Nadler 

Borski 

Hall  (OH) 

Natcher 

Boucher 

Hall  (TX) 

Neal  (MA) 

Brooks 

Hamburg 

Neal  (NO 

Browder 

Hamilton 

Oberstar 

Brown  (CA) 

Harman 

Obey 

Brown  (FL) 

Hastings 

Olver 

Brown  (OH) 

Hayes 

Ortiz 

Brj-ant 

Hefner 

Orton 

Cantwell 

Hilliard 

Owens 

Cardin 

Hinchey 

Pallone 

Can- 

Hoagland 

Parker 

Chapman 

Hochbrueckner 

Pastor 

Clay 

Hoyer 

Payne (NJ) 

Clayton 

Hughes 

Payne  (VA) 

Clement 

Inslee 

Pelosi 

Clybum 

Jefferson 

Peterson  (FL) 

Coleman 

Johnson  (CA) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Collins  (IL) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pickett 

Collins  (MI) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Pickle 

Condit 

Johnston 

Pomeroy 

Conyers 

Kanjorski 

Poshard 

Cooper 

Kaptur 

Price  (NO 

Coppersmith 

Kennedy 

Rahall 

Cos  telle 

Kennelly 

Rangel 

Coyne 

Kildee 

Reed 

Cramer 

Kleczka 

Reynolds 

Danner 

Klein 

Richardson 

Darden 

KliDk 

Roemer 

de  la  Garza 

KopeUki 

Ros-Lebtinen 

Deal 

Kreidler 

Rostenkowski 

DeFazio 

LaFalce 

Rowland 

DeLauro 

Lambert 

Roybal-Allanl 

Dellums 

Lantos 

Rush 

Derrick 

LaRocco 

Sabo 

Deutsch 

Laughlin 

Sanders 

Diaz-Balart 

Lehman 

Sangmeister 

Dicks 

Levin 

Sarpalius 

Dtngell 

Lewis  (GA) 

Sawyer 

Dixon 

Lipinski 

Schenk 

Dooley 

Lloyd 

Schroeder 

Durbin 

Long 

Schumer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lowey 

Scott 

Edwards  (TX) 

Maloney 

Serrano 

English  (AZ) 

Mann 

Sharp 

Esboo 

Man  ton 

Shepherd 

Evana 

Markey 

SlsUky 
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Skans 

Thompson 

Waters 

Skelton 

Thornton 

Watt 

Slattery 

Tburman 

Waxman 

Slaughter 

Torre* 

Wheat 

Smith  iIAi 

Torncelll 

Whitten 

Spratt 

Towns 

Williams 

Suicklaod 

Traflcant 

Wilson 

Studds 

Tucker 

Wise 

Stupak 

Unsoeld 

Woolsey 

Swift 

Valentine 

Wyden 

Synar 

Velazquez 

Wynn 

Tanner 

Vento 

Yates 

Tauzin 

Vliclosky 

TejMla 

Volkmer 
NAYS— 187 

Allard 

Goodling 

Murphy 

Apple^ate 

Goss 

Myers 

Archer 

Grams 

Nussle 

Armey 

Crandy 

Oxley 

Bachus  lAL) 

Greenwood 

Packard 

Baker  iCAi 

Gunderson 

Paixon 

Baker  ( LA  1 

Hancock 

Penny 

Ballenger 

Hansen 

Petri 

Barrett  (NEi 

Hastert 

Pombo 

Bartlect 

HeHey 

Porter 

Barton 

Merger 

Portman 

Bate  man 

Hobson 

Pryce  lOHi 

Bentley 

Hoekstra 

Quillen 

Bereuter 

Hoke 

Quinn 

Bilirakis 

Holden 

Rams  tad 

Bllley 

Horn 

Ravenel 

Blute 

Houghton 

Regula 

Boehlert 

Huffington 

Ridge 

Boehner 

Hunter 

Roberts 

Bonilla 

Hutchinson 

Rogers 

Brewster 

Hutto 

Robrabacher 

Burton 

Hyde 

Roth 

Buyer 

Inglis 

Roukema 

Byrne 

Inbofe 

Royce 

Callahan 

Istook 

Santorum 

Calvert 

Jacobs 

Sax ton 

Camp 

Johnson  (CTi 

Schaefer 

Johnson.  Sam 

Schiff 

Caatle 

Kasich 

Sensenbrenner 

dinger 

Kim 

Shaw 

Coble 

King 

Shays 

Collins  (GA) 

Kingston 

Shuster 

Combest 

Klug 

Skeen 

Cox 

Knollenberg 

Smith  (Mil 

Crane 

Kolbe 

Smith  iNJi 

Crapo 

Kyi 

Smith  (ORi 

Cunningham 

Lancaster 

Smith  (TX) 

DeLay 

Lazio 

Snowe 

Dickey 

Leach 

Solomon 

Doolittle 

Levy 

Spence 

Doman 

Lewis  (CAI 

Stark 

Dreler 

Lewis  (FLi 

Steams 

Duncan 

Lightfoot 

Stenholm 

Dunn 

Linder 

Stump 

Emeraon 

Livingston 

Sundquist 

RnglUh  (OK) 

MarhUey 

Swett 

Everett 

ManzuUo 

Talent 

Ewing 

Margolies- 

Taylor  iMSi 

Fawell 

Mezvinsky 

Taylor  1  NO 

Field*  <TX) 

McCandless 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fish 

McCollum 

Thomas  (WYi 

Fowler 

McCrery 

Torkildsen 

Franks  (CD 

McHugh 

Upton 

Frank!  (NJ) 

Mclnnls 

Vucanovich 

Gallegly 

McKeon 

Walker 

Gallo 

McMillan 

Walsh 

Cekas 

Meyers 

Weldon 

Gibbons 

Mica 

Wolf 

Gllchreat 

Michel 

Young  (AK) 

ClUmor 

Miller  (FL) 

Young  (FL) 

Gllman 

Molinari 

Zeliff 

Gingrich 

Moorbead 

Zimmer 

Goodlatte 

Morella 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Bunning 

McCurdy 

Rom 

Engel 

McOade 

Stokes 

Green 

McDermott 

Washington 

Martinez 

Martha 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GEPHARDT).  The  question  is  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas   149.   nays 
274.  not  voting  10.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  505] 
VEAS-149 
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Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


Abercrombie 
Andrews  (MEi 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Barca 

Barrett  (Wl) 
Becerra 
Berman 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bonior 
Boucher 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Cantwell 
Clay 
Clayton 
ClybuTO 
Coleman 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Conyers 
Coppersmith 
de  la  Garza 
DeLauro 
Oellums 
Derrick 
Deutach 
Dlaz-Balan 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
DUon 

Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
English  (AZ) 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fan- 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Frank  (MA) 
Frost 
Furae 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 


Ackerman 

Allard 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Bacbus  (AL) 

Baesler 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Batenuui 

Bellenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevlll 

Bilbray 

Bllirakis 

Bliley 


Gonzalez 

Cordon 

Gutierrez 

Hall  iOH> 

Hamburg 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hllliard 

Hinchey 

Hoyer 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson.  E  B 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klein 

Kopeuki 

Kreidler 

Laugblin 

Levin 

Lewis  (GAI 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McDermott 

McKlnney 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

MfUme 

MlneU 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molloban 

Nadler 

Nate  her 

Neal  (MA) 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

NAYS— 274 

Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonilla 
Borski 
Brewster 
Brook* 
Browder 
Bryant 
Burton 
Buyer 
Byrne 
Callahan 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Cardin 
Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 

Collins  (GA) 
Combest 


Owen* 

Pal  I  one 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Pelosi 

Rangel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ros-Lebtinen 

Roy  bal- Allard 

Rush 

Sabu 

Sanders 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Sc breeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Skaggs 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swift 

Synar 

Tejeda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Torres 

ToFTicelli 

Towns 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Condlt 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

Danner 

Darden 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dickey 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbtn 

Emerson 

English  (OK) 

Everett 


Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  (CTi 

Franks  (NJi 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Cillmor 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodlatte 

Goodllng 

Goss 

Crams 

Grandy 

Creenw(x>d 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hayes 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hocbbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Utook 

Jacobs 

Johnson (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SDi 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

KUnk 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

LaFalce 


Bunning 
Engel 
Green 
Martinez 


Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FLi 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Machtley 

ManzuUo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
MeCrery 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Myers 
Neal  (NC) 
Nussle 
Orton 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parker 
Paxon 
Payne  (VA) 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Porter 
Portman 
Poshard 
Price  (NCl 
Pryce  (OH) 
Quillen 
Qulnn 
Rahall 
Rams  tad 


Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rol>erts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Royce 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Strickland 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Traflcant 

Upton 

Valentine 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Williams 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

McCurdy 
McDade 
Murtha 
Rose 


Stokes 
Washington 


D  1815 

Mr.  VOLKMER  and  Mr.  ACKERMAN 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Mississippi 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 


Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  try  to 
explain  what  our  intentions  are  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  intention  to 
take  up  the  rule  tonight  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  This  would  be  the 
original  rule.  The  vote  would  be  held 
until  tomorrow  morning. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  House  will 
meet  at  10  a.m.,  and  we  will  proceed  to 
a  vote  on  that  rule,  and  then  to  consid- 
eration, if  the  rule  passes,  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  legislation, 
leading  to  a  vote. 

It  would  be  my  assumption.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  that  would  be  the  only 
business  that  we  would  be  able  to  com- 
plete tomorrow  to  be  able  to  leave  at  a 
reasonable  point. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt], my  friend,  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  the  event,  for  some  reason,  this  rule 
were  to  be  pulled.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  pursuant  to  clause 
4(c)  of  rule  XI  that  tomorrow  I  may 
call  up  House  Resolution  265.  the  origi- 
nal rule  that  the  majority  leader  has 
said  we  are  going  to  consider  this 
evening. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  have  no  further 
announcement  to  the  House  if  there 
are  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  very  likely  that  the  reason  we 
would  be  staying  for  business  tomor- 
row was  because  we  would  move  for- 
ward to  consideration  of  the  rule  deal- 
ing with  HUD  and  independent  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  the  bill  itself.  My  chair- 
man has  not  been  on  the  floor  in  the 
last  couple  of  hours.  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing else  from  anybody  in  connection 
with  that. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
concern  is  that  the  unemployment  pro- 
gram, as  my  colleague  knows,  has  run 
out.  We  need  to  bring  this  legislation 
forward  and  finish  it.  I  am  told  that 
the  unemployment  legislation  will 
take  4  or  5  hours  for  the  entire  trans- 
action, even  with  the  debate  of  the  rule 
this  evening,  so  we  really  will  not  have 
time  to  bring  up  other  matters. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand. Members  can  probably  expect 
then  that  we  would  rise  about  3  o'clock 
based  on  the  schedule  the  gentleman 
has  outlined. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.    GINGRICH.    I    thank    the    gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  265  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  265 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3167)  to  extend 
the  emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program,  to  establish  a  system  of  worker 
profiling,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
All  points  of  order  against  consideration  of 
the  bill  are  waived.  General  debate  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  not  exceed  one 
hour  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  After 
general  debate  the  bill  shall  be  considered 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
In  lieu  of  the  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  now 
printed  in  the  bill,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
consisting  of  the  bill,  modified  by  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  now  printed  in  the 
bill.  The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute shall  be  considered  as  read.  All  points 
of  order  against  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  are  waived.  No  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  shall  be  in  order  except  those 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution.  Each 
amendment  may  be  offered  only  in  the  order 
printed  in  the  report,  may  be  offered  only  by 
a  Member  designated  in  the  report,  shall  be 
considered  as  read,  shall  be  debatable  for  the 
time  specified  in  the  report  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and  an  op- 
ponent, and  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. All  points  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  report  are  waived.  At 
the  conclusion  of  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted.  Any  Mem- 
ber may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
made  in  order  as  original  text.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only.  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Dreier],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clerk  has  read  the 
rule.  The  House  has  spoken.  This  rule 
is  the  same  as  the  rule  we  just  consid- 
ered, with  the  exception  of  the  self-exe- 
cuting amendment  that  was  the  point 
of  controversy  on  the  last  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  this  issue.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  act  so  we  can  deal  with 
the  immediate  needs  of  people  who  are 
on  unemployment  and  have  been  on  un- 
employment for  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  rule  makes  in  order 
two  amendments.  The  first  amendment 
is  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mrs.  Johnson],  which  cuts  off 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tions to  individuals  in  certain  States. 
The  second  amendment,  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Swift],  would  extend  emergency 
unemployment  to  railroad  workers. 
This  amendment  is  similar  to  one 
which  has  been  approved  on  each  of  our 
previous  unemployment  extension 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BONIOR]  for  yielding  me  this  time,  and 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  restrictive  rule.  Yes,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  economy  re- 
mains sluggish.  Unemployment  re- 
mains near  9  percent  in  California,  and 
10  percent  in  Los  Angeles — more  than 
three  points  above  the  national  aver- 
age. Therefore,  I  believe  that  our  top 
legislative  priority  should  be  private 
sector  job  creation,  even  above  health 
care  and  welfare  reform.  However,  this 
bill  does  not  create  jobs.  We  should 
have  an  open  rule  so  that  all  of  these 
issues  can  be  fully  debated. 

Let  us  put  this  benefit  extension  into 
perspective.  If  we  pass  H.R.  3167,  it  will 
be  the  fifth  extended  benefit  bill  passed 
since  November  1991.  Now  is  the  time 
to  ask,  "When  does  this  all  end?"  Un- 
employment is  going  down.  Yes,  slow- 
ly. Yes,  in  States  like  California,  it  is 
much  higher  than  we  can  stand.  But, 
nationwide,  things  are  getting  better. 
Today,  unemployment  is  at  6.7  percent. 
It  peaked  two  Junes  ago. 

Although  unemployment  has  been 
falling  more  slowly  than  we  would 
hope,  maybe  it  is  time  to  consider  that 
these  extended  benefits  may  be  con- 
tributing to  the  problem.  In  some 
States,  extended  benefits  are  providing 
a  very  damaging  incentive  not  to  work. 

In  addition,  the  Clinton  tax  increase 
is  likely  to  kick  the  economy  in  the 
shins  and  cause  things  to  get  worse.  If 
for  no  other  reason,  we  should  stop  ex- 
tended benefits  now.  just  so  that  when 
things  do  get  worse,  we  can  reinstate 
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them  again  to  handle  the  higher  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  in  a  long 
line  of  unfair  restrictive  rules.  Instead, 
we  should  have  an  open  rule.  This  is 
not  a  tax  bill.  There  is  no  reason  for 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  be 
protected  from  open  debate.  Once 
again,  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
are  having  their  representative  in  Con- 
gress gagged  by  the  closed  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

This  rule  does  permit  one  amend- 
ment by  Mrs.  Johnson.  It  will  save  the 
taxpayers  as  much  as  $100  million.  It  is 
about  time.  Her  amendment  says  that 
States  with  unemployment  rates  below 
5  percent  do  not  qualify  for  emergency 
extended  benefits  any  more.  They 
should  not.  The  eight  States  with  un- 
employment below  5  percent  are  at  full 
employment.  Businesses  are  finding  it 
hard  to  find  enough  people  to  work. 
They  are  cutting  back  hours  and  losing 
sales. 

Back  in  February,  when  we  last  ex- 
tended these  benefits,  Mrs.  Johnson 
asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  make  a 
similar  amendment  in  order.  The  Rules 
Committee  gagged  her.  costing  the  tax- 
payers $1.2  billion  dollars  this  year. 
That's  the  real  cost  of  a  closed  rule. 

As  we  all  know,  finding  a  way  to  pay 
for  these  extended  benefits  has  become 
a  small  fiasco.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  bill  includes  $1  billion  in 
benefits,  and  claims  to  pay  for  them 
with  $700  million  in  smoke  and  mirrors, 
and  a  $300  million  change  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  Program 
making  it  harder  for  aliens  to  qualify 
for  Federal  disability  payments. 

The  vast  majority  of  this  financing  is 
basically  the  hope  that  we  are  going  to 
spend  $700  million  less  on  regular  un- 
employment benefits  over  the  next  5 
years  because  all  the  States  are  going 
to  do  a  better  job  of  finding  jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  Sure  they  will. 

That  is  it.  That  is  where  we  get  the 
money.  Not  real  spending  cuts.  No  new 
revenue  is  raised.  In  fact.  CBO  believes 
that  it  will  cost  just  as  much  to  imple- 
ment the  worker-profile  reforms  as  will 
be  saved  by  them.  The  House  should  in- 
sist on  concrete  spending  cuts  to  pay 
for  more  benefits. 

As  we  know.  Mr.  Gekas  has  an 
amendment  which  would  reduce  new 
spending  included  in  the  Presidents 
budget  reconciliation  package  to  offset 
the  $1  billion  cost  for  this  bill.  We 
should  grant  him  the  waiver  he  needs. 
We  cannot  keep  adding  to  the  deficit — 
short  term  or  long. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  rule,  and  let's  come  back  with  a 
rule  we  can  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
issue  of  how  we  deal  with  legal  aliens 


and  SSI  is  a  very  important  issue,  and 
it  is  one  that  has  to  be.  in  my  view, 
done  carefully. 

We  have  a  number  of  Members  in  the 
House  who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  change  is 
being  made.  I  want  to  refresh  Members' 
memories  about  how  this  law  came 
into  being  and  what  is  at  stake  here. 

Back  in  the  early  1970's.  the  SSI  Pro- 
gram came  into  being.  It  is  obviously  a 
program  to  help  elderly  citizens  who 
are  very  poor.  It  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful program. 

From  1972  or  1973  when  it  first  start- 
ed, until  about  1982.  there  was  no  re- 
quirement of  a  period  of  years  in  which 
a  family  member's  income  would  be 
imputed  to  an  elderly  legal  alien's  in- 
come. It  was  in  1982  that  the  3-year  re- 
quirement which  we  are  talking  about 
tonight  came  into  being.  That  3-year 
requirement  has  been  in  place  since 
1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  suggestion  that  has 
come  forward  from  the  committee  to 
help  pay  for  the  extension  of  these  un- 
employment benefits  was  to  raise  the 
level  from  3  years  to  5  years  during 
which  a  family  member's  income  would 
be  imputed  to  the  elderly  legal  alien's 
income.  This  is  a  recommendation  that 
came  from  the  committee.  It  is  con- 
troversial with  many  of  our  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  are  really  presented  with  here 
tonight,  and  have  been  over  the  last 
weeks,  is  a  much  larger  and  much  more 
complicated  and  tougher  question,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  how  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  the  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

I  believe  we  have  a  chronic  unem- 
ployment problem  in  our  country.  We 
have  had  that  problem  for  some  time. 
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There  are  millions  of  Americans  that 
tonight  are  not  even  counted  as  unem- 
ployed, who  have  gone  off  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  I  think  the  actual 
unemployment  rate  in  America  is 
much  higher  than  6'/^  or  7  percent.  It  is 
probably  more  like  10  or  12  percent. 

The  truth  is.  our  unemployment 
compensation  system.  I  think,  is  bro- 
ken. And  it  needs  to  be  fixed.  We  need 
a  reemployment  compensation  system. 
We  need  to  review  the  way  the  whole 
system  works,  at  the  State  level  and  at 
the  Federal  level. 

In  my  view,  we  need  the  kind  of  re- 
training and  replacement  system  that 
many  have  called  for  and  talked  about 
for  a  long  time. 

Obviously,  before  we  approach  this 
question  again,  if  this  rule  passes  and 
this  bill  passes,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
reapproach  this  whole  question.  I  hope 
that  we  will  do  that  in  a  spirit  of  fixing 
a  system  that  is  broken.  I  hope  we  will 
look  at  the  way  we  pay  for  this  and  the 
way  the  benefits  work.  I  hope  we  will 
look  at  the  way  the  entire  system  is 
constructed  so  that  we  can  do  better  at 


getting  people  retrained  and  back  to 
work  in  the  period  while  they  are  un- 
employed. 

And  I  hope  that  by  doing  that,  we  can 
cut  down  dramatically  over  time  on 
the  amount  of  people  that  continue  to 
be  unemployed  in  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Ford],  and  ask  him  if 
in  the  last  weeks  there  has  not  been  an 
effort  in  his  subcommittee  to  look  at 
this  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
this  particular  way  of  funding  this  un- 
employment extension  and  if  there 
would  not  be  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  his  subcommittee  and  the  commit- 
tee to  look  at  this  again  anew  before 
we  approach  this  question  again  in  the 
early  part  of  next  year. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Let  me  answer  in  two  parts.  One  is 
yea  on  the  SSI  legal  immigrant.  That 
is  an  issue  that  we  announced  this 
morning  that  we  will  have  public  wit- 
nesses and  public  hearings  sessions 
probably  within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks. 
And  hopefully,  we  will  get  the  instruc- 
tions from  the  full  committee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
RosTENKOWSKi].  as  to  how  we  should 
proceed  in  this  particular  area. 

It  is  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  need 
to  go  back  and  revamp  this  whole 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, unemployment  compensation  in 
general,  that  we  need  to  get  it  before 
the  committee  and  move  with  the  bill 
with  the  leadership  and.  hopefully, 
with  bipartisan  support  in  this  Con- 
gress to  really  address  this  problem, 
rather  than  coming  back  to  this  House 
floor  every  3  or  4  months  in  these 
emergency  unemployment  crises  that 
we  are  faced  with  as  it  relates  to  the 
compensation  package. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  statement.  It 
just  appears  to  me  that  we  are  talking 
here  about  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

As  the  gentleman  knows  better  than 
anyone  in  the  body,  this  is  a  system 
that  has  traditionally  been  funded  by 
taxes  paid  by  workers  so  that  in  the 
event  they  become  unemployed  they 
will  be  able  to  draw  these  benefits,  try 
to  be  retrained,  try  to  be  reemployed. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield, 
we  want  to  stay  on  track,  with  the 
funding  mechanism  in  place,  that  that 
would  certainly  be  the  areas  in  which 
this  subcommittee  would  be  finding  the 
necessary  funds  to  fund  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  statement. 


I  feel  deeply  that  this  program  is  a 
very  important  part  of  our  country.  I 
also  believe  that  it  is  broken  and  it 
needs  to  be  fixed. 

I  believe  what  we  are  doing  tonight  is 
a  temporary  move  to  make  sure  those 
unemployment  benefits,  extended  bene- 
fits can  still  be  extended  in  the  next  3 
or  4  months.  But  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  vital  and  important 
that  before  these  4  months  are  up  that 
we  look  at  a  real  fix  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram, that  we  review  the  entire  intent 
of  the  program,  the  way  the  program 
has  worked,  and  try  to  come  back  with 
modifications,  long-term  changes  that 
will  bring  it  back  to  its  original  intent 
and  make  it.  again,  the  kind  of  success- 
ful reemployment  program  that  it  once 
was  and  should  be. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield. 
I  will  assure  him  that  is  the  intent  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  to  really  address  and  to  reform 
this  area  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  our  chief  deputy  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

This  is  an  issue  that  over  the  last 
several  years  has  been  heavily  politi- 
cized. This  is  an  issue  that  was  used  by 
the  Democrats  to  literally  beat  up  on 
George  Bush  on  almost  a  monthly  or 
every  few  months  basis,  suggesting 
that  he  did  not  care  about  domestic  af- 
fairs and  did  not  care  about  the  unem- 
ployed, because  he  was  unwilling  to 
sign  unemployment  bills  that  were  not 
paid  for  under  the  Budget  Act. 

Now  we  find  out  that  the  problem  in 
unemployment  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent than  what  they  told  us  it  was 
just  a  few  months  ago,  when  they  were 
using  it  as  a  wedge  against  President 
Bush.  We  have  just  heard  a  dialog  here 
that  suggests  that  the  unemployment 
system  is  broken  and  should  be  fixed. 

That  was  one  of  the  things  that 
President  Bush  was  trying  to  say  about 
the  unemployment  system,  too.  But  at 
that  time  the  Democrats  were  telling 
us,  "Oh.  no.  we  can't  proceed  with  that, 
because  President  Bush  doesn't  care 
about  the  unemployed.  And  we  can't 
fix  the  system.  There  is  nothing  broken 
about  this  system." 

We  have  just  heard  now  totally  dif- 
ferent, when  it  is  in  their  interest  to  do 
so. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk,  political  talk  over 
the  last  few  weeks  and  months  about 
gridlock  in  this  town.  We  have  just 
watched  gridlock  in  action.  It  had  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

It  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  literally 


we  have  to  appease  every  caucus  in 
sight  in  order  to  move  legislation.  If 
there  is  a  group  of  10  that  gathers  to- 
gether, evidently,  they  have  to  be  ap- 
peased no  matter  what  the  emergency. 

People  are  actually  being  turned 
away  at  unemployment  centers  right 
now  while  the  Democrats  play  their 
own  internal  politics  and  hold  up  legis- 
lation from  coming  to  the  floor. 

I  will  say  that  I  find  it  extremely  dis- 
turbing, and  the  next  time  we  hear 
about  gridlock.  I  think  most  of  Amer- 
ica should  focus  on  what  we  saw  on  the 
floor  this  evening  when  the  leadership 
could  not  get  their  act  together  in 
large  part  because  there  were  too  many 
competing  interests  within  the  Demo- 
crat Party  to  deal  with. 

That  was  not  a  Republican  problem. 
That  is  purely  an  internal  Democrat 
problem,  where  they  should  have  plen- 
ty of  votes  necessary  to  move  legisla- 
tion if  they  so  desire. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  underscore,  first,  that 
this  rule  was  reported  out  15  days  ago, 
No.  1. 

Second,  as  we  had  that  45-minute  or 
1  hour  and  15  minute  recorded  vote,  a 
couple  of  new  Members  came  to  me  and 
asked  a  very  simple  question. 

They  said,  "Now,  it  seems  that  there 
is  a  real  problem  going  on  here  in  this 
negotiating  process.  I  can't  imagine 
what  it  must  have  been  like  when  Ron- 
ald Reagan  and  George  Bush  were  in 
the  White  House." 

And  I  said,  "I  don't  remember  a  situ- 
ation like  this  taking  place  on  the 
House  floor." 

We  have  ended  gridlock.  We  have 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  the  control  of  one  politi- 
cal party.  And  yet,  the  situation  that 
we  just  witnessed  a  few  minutes  ago, 
which  is,  quite  frankly,  jeopardizing 
the  opportunity  for  people  to  not  only 
get  their  benefits  but  for  us  to  get  a 
job-creating  program  put  forward,  took 
place. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  House  for  finally 
doing  the  right  thing  and  bringing  the 
rule  to  the  floor  that  was  originally  re- 
ported out  and  should  have  been 
brought  to  the  floor  earlier,  rather 
than  going  through  this  long-term  ne- 
gotiated process  that  resulted  in  lit- 
erally thousands  of  Americans  being 
denied  their  unemployment  benefits. 
That  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Republicans,  and  I  am  glad  we  have 
finally  seen  sense. 

We  have  finally  decided  to  do  the 
right  thing  and  bring  the  right  rule  to 
the  House  floor. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  congratulations 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  as  we  tackle  this  problem. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
say  a  word  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  and  to  ev- 
erybody else  about  reemployment  and 
reform  of  the  system.  A  number  of  us 
have  been  talking  about  this  for  a 
number  of  years.  A  number  of  us  have 
been  talking  about  the  need  to  com- 
pletely redo  it.  A  number  of  us  have 
been  talking,  and  it  was  led  by  Mr. 
Pease  in  those  days,  many  years  ago, 
about  the  need  to  change  the  trigger 
mechanism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  time  for  a  lot  of  partisan  bickering, 
when  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  are  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  every  effort  to  change 
the  trigger  was  resisted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  then-President,  Mr.  Bush,  and 
also  by  most  in  the  minority.  We  had 
no  support  for  reform  of  the  system. 
We  have  been  talking  about  combining 
unemployment  with  reemployment  for 
a  number  of  years,  so  it  is  not  anything 
that  we  just  thought  of  today  for  the 
first  time.  We  have  been  in  the  van- 
guard on  the  majority  side  trying  to 
change  the  unemployment  comp  sys- 
tem from  simply  an  income  mainte- 
nance system  to  one  that  helps  get  un- 
employed people  back  to  work.  That  is 
point  No.  1. 

I  know  it  is  a  temptation  to  the  mi- 
nority to  try  to  raise  the  specter  of 
gridlock.  All  I  want  them  to  know  is 
that  there  was  an  honest  effort  here 
these  last  weeks  and  months  to  put  to- 
gether a  funding  mechanism  that  was 
real,  that  was  real.  We  did  not  suggest 
waiving  the  law  and  having  an  emer- 
gency provision  here.  We  were  trying 
to  come  up  with  real  moneys.  The  pro- 
vision here  in  this  bill  for  profiling  is 
an  honest  effort  in  that  regard. 

There  has  been  a  clear  evaluation  by 
CBO,  working  with  OMB,  as  to  what  it 
will  save  over  5  years.  Members  say  it 
will  cost  more  than  will  be  saved,  but 
in  any  welfare  reform  proposal  where 
there  are  health  provisions  and  day 
care  provisions,  it  may  at  first  cost 
more  than  it  will  save,  but  by  the  way. 
the  savings  that  are  calculated  in 
terms  of  our  expenditures  are  not  the 
only  savings.  People  are  going  to  go 
back  to  work,  because  of  the  job  search 
provisions  here.  They  are  paying  taxes, 
and  those  taxes  eventually  will  go  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  clarify  that  point.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  support  this  rule.  The 
money  that  is  going  to  be  spent  for  the 
worker  profiling  program  will  be  spent 
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by  discretionary  funds  that  are  under  a 
cap.  so  we  are  not  going  to  spend  any 
more  money. 

We  have  heard  testimony  in  the  sub- 
committee, as  the  gentleman  knows, 
that  they  believe,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment believes,  that  there  is  sufficient 
money  in  the  job  training  program 
right  now.  job  search  program  right 
now.  to  take  care  of  this  increased  case 
load.  I  think  the  gentleman's  point  is 
well  taken. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  correct.  The  Labor  De- 
partment has  already  requested  ade- 
quate moneys  in  1994  to  handle  this  job 
search.  Let  it  be  clear,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  to  appropriate  a  dime 
more,  so  it  is  not  fair  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]  or 
anybody  else  to  say  it  is  going  to  cost 
more  than  we  will  save.  To  get  people 
back  into  employment  will  cost  some 
moneys  in  training,  in  job  search, 
whatever  it  is.  but  they  are  more  pro- 
ductive and  it  is  what  they  want,  and 
we  save  more,  when  we  add  everything 
together,  including  the  tax  revenues. 

It  is  easy  on  the  gentleman's  side  to 
try  to  caricature  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  here  to  pay  for  this,  but  I 
want  everybody  to  know  there  was  a 
genuine  effort  to  do  so.  I  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  votes  tomorrow  on  the 
final  bill.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier] 
has  ever  voted  for  an  extension.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman,  has  he?  He 
voted  against  the  last  one.  Has  he  ever 
voted  for  any  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits? 

Mr.  DREIER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  gentleman  go 
back  and  look  back  through  1991.  On 
the  last  five.  I  may  have  voted  no.  and 
quite  frankly.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  this  issue.  I 
have  argued  time  and  time  again  that 
when  our  Committee  on  Rules  will  put 
forth  a  rule  that  will  allow  economic 
growth  packages,  that  will  create  pri- 
vate sector  jobs,  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  I  believe  needs  to  be  incor- 
porated in  this  kind  of  package. 

If  my  friend  is  questioning  my  credi- 
bility at  all  in  voting  against  a  rule, 
opposing  a  rule,  and  at  the  same  time 
voting  against  the  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits.  I  do  not  know  why 
he  would  be  doing  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Because  essentially.  Mr 
Speaker,  people  come  on  the  floor  and 
talk  about  the  need  to  provide  some  as- 
sistance to  the  people  who  are  laid  off 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  but  when 
the  chips  are  down,  when  there  is  a 
chance  to  extend  benefits,  they  vote 
no. 

I  will  go  back  and  check  the  gentle- 
man's previous  vote.  I  have  the  last 
vote.  The  gentleman  voted  "no." 


Mr.  DREIER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  do  not  know  when 
I  have  said  that,  but  I  have  regularly 
said,  let  us  create  some  private  sector 
jobs  and  get  the  Government  out  of 
providing  this  kind  of  constant  exten- 
sion which  we  basically  should  estab- 
lish as  an  entitlement  program  that 
will  go  on  ad  infinitum. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  on 
ad  infinitum.  On  the  other  hand.  I  do 
not  want  us  to  be  inconsistent,  to  say 
one  thing  and  to  do  another. 

Mr.  DREIER.  The  gentleman  has  not 
told  me  when  I  have  said  one  thing  and 
have  done  another.  My  friend  has  ac- 
cused me  of  saying  one  thing  and  doing 
something  else.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
example  of  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  example  is  that  time 
after  time  on  the  extension  of  benefits, 
most  in  the  minority  people  came 

Mr.  DREIER.  Is  the  gentleman  refer- 
ring to  this  gentleman? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Most  in  the  minority 
party,  let  me  finish,  came  forward  and 
said.  "Let  us  do  something  else."  They 
said.  "Let  us  have  an  economic  growth 
package."  Many  of  the  times  it  was  not 
paid  for  and  it  did  not  meet  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  people  who  were  laid  off 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  do  not  want  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram. This  is  not  a  welfare  program.  I 
have  been  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  try 
to  connect  unemployment  with  reem- 
ployment. Here  we  have  a  bill  that  does 
exactly  that. 

It  is  a  disgrace  in  this  country  that 
only  6  percent  of  the  unemployed  have 
any  help  with  job  search,  even  as  they 
are  exhausting  their  benefits.  We  do 
not  provide  the  link  between  unem- 
ployment and  reemployment.  Here  is  a 
bill  that  does  exactly  that.  It  has  be- 
come, instead  of  a  place  where  we  join 
hands  because  it  is  a  good  idea,  it  be- 
comes, again,  like  the  previous  unem- 
ployment comp  extension  efforts,  a  po- 
litical football. 

The  people  who  are  in  the  unemploy- 
ment lines,  who  want  to  go  back  to 
work,  and  there  are  some  abusers,  as  is 
true  in  any  other  program,  and  it  is  up 
to  the  States  to  get  rid  of  the  abusers. 
We  should  help. 

Here  we  have  a  program  that  does 
link  the  two.  It  is  time  for  us  to  not 
talk  about  what  was  done  6  or  7  or  8 
months  ago,  or  to  talk  about  gridlock, 
but  to  get  behind  this  bill.  I  will  be 
very  interested  to  see  how  many  votes 
we  will  get  on  the  minority  side  tomor- 
row when  the  chips  are  down,  when  the 
wheels  really  hit  the  road. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  like  to  formally  hear  on  the 
floor,  in  response  to  the  remarks  of  my 
very  dear  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin].  I  would  like  to 
extend  to  him  an  invitation  to  join  our 


bipartisan,  bicameral,  arm-in-arm,  zero 
capital  gains  tax  caucus,  which  is  de- 
signed to  create  private  sector  job  op- 
portunities, and  I  hope  he  will  join 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  who  are  part 
of  that,  so  we  can  step  forward  and  cre- 
ate meaningful  private  sector  jobs  and 
expand  this  economy. 

I  hope  very  much  that  my  friend  will 
seize  the  opportunity  to  join  us  in  the 
attempt  to  create  meaningful  private 
sector  jobs,  so  we  will  not  have  to 
stand  here  and  argue  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  extend  unemployment 
benefits  to  States  that  today  have  full 
employment. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  know  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Johnson],  who  has  been 
very  active  about  the  issue,  feels  pas- 
sionately about  the  amendment  she 
will  offer.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]  has  just  indi- 
cated his  position  on  it  by  his  last 
statement. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, a  State  may  have  full  employ- 
ment, but  there  are  people  within  that 
State  who  are  out  of  work  and  deserve 
those  benefits,  just  as  much  as  people 
in  Michigan,  in  California,  and  other 
places.  They  do  not  care  whether  their 
State,  in  terms  of  numbers,  has  full 
employment  or  not.  They  are  out  of 
work.  They  are  out  of  work  for  a  long 
time.  They  have  obligations  to  meet. 
They  are  just  as  deserving  as  the  peo- 
ple who  come  from  a  State  that  has 
high  unemployment. 

I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  get  into 
this  debate  tomorrow.  If  the  gentleman 
likes,  we  can  do  it  this  evening  as  well. 
I  think  the  intention  of  the  amend- 
ment is  probably  well-intentioned. 
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But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  there 
are  real  people  behind  those  numbers, 
those  are  real  people  in  those  States. 
They  have  families,  they  have  mort- 
gages, they  have  education  payments 
to  make.  All  they  want  to  do  is  have  a 
decent  life  and  a  commitment  to  work, 
and  you  cannot  treat  them  differently 
than  people  in  high  unemployment 
States.  And  that  is  all  we  are  saying. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  will  be  debating  this 
in  the  morning. 

By  the  way.  look,  we  should  be  debat- 
ing, discussing  capital  gains  provisions. 
I  sponsored  one  that  was  tied  in  to  in- 
flation. 

But  for  the  250,000  people  who  will  ex- 
haust their  benefits  this  month,  they 
want  action.  They  do  not  want  further 
debate.  And  I  am  in  favor  of  every  as- 
sistance we  can  give  to  the  creation  of 
the  Jobs  in  the  private  sector.  But  do 
not  use  that  as  an  excuse  for  inaction. 
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I  just  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  John- 
son], this  is  going  to  come  out  tomor- 
row, when  she  looks  at  the  exhaustion 
rates  in  some  of  the  States  that  would 
be  caught  by  her  amendment,  they  are 
higher  than  the  exhaustion  rates  in 
some  of  the  States  where  the  workers 
would  receive  these  benefits.  And  you 
have  to  bear  that  burden,  you  have  to 
bear  that  burden. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  more 
than  happy  to  yield  8  minutes  to  my 
very  good  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of  things 
that  I  think  very  much  need  to  be  said 
at  this  time,  and  we  will  get  into  this 
more  tomorrow. 

But  my  colleague  from  Michigan  has 
talked  about  how  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed in  States  with  low  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  still  in  tough  straits. 
They  are  in  tough  straits  personally, 
but  in  very  different  circumstances. 

In  Connecticut  when  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  4  percent,  I  had  compa- 
nies turning  down  orders  because  they 
could  not  find  enough  people  to  beef  up 
their  production  rates.  I  had  grocery 
stores  closing  down  hours  because  they 
lost  people  to  bag.  We  on  this  floor  had 
to  come  back  and  specifically  increase 
the  salaries  the  VA  system  was  offer- 
ing to  receptionists  and  all  kinds  of 
people  because  we  could  no  longer  com- 
pete at  the  salaries  that  we  had  been 
offering  once  unemployment  got  below 
5  percent  in  Connecticut. 

Now  the  unemployment  rate  of  4  per- 
cent or  3  percent  represents  the  normal 
turnover,  people  who  are  moving  from 
job  to  job.  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  And 
anyone  who  lives  in  a  State  that  has 
that  kind  of  unemployment  sees  signs 
out  that  say  help  wanted.  Now  they 
may  not  be  at  the  same  wages  that  one 
was  accustomed  to  work,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  an  unemployed  person  in 
a  State  with  4-percent  unemployment 
is  absolutely  different  than  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  in  Connecti- 
cut or  in  California,  both  of  which  are 
suffering  from  the  dual  impact  of  the 
collapse  of  the  S&L  system  and  the  ab- 
solutely Irresponsible  pace  at  which  we 
have  been  cutting  defense  contracts. 
And  so  those  people  genuinely  not  only 
are  unemployed,  but  are  in  States 
where  there  is  no  employment  option. 
And  our  responsibility  here  on  the 
floor  is  to  look  at  the  particular  nature 
of  the  extended  benefit  program. 

I  want  to  add  a  couple  of  things,  be- 
cause there  have  been  some  statements 
made  in  this  debate  and  I  think  mis- 
lead the  public  as  to  both  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  work  this  body  has 
done  in  recent  years.  We  did  reform  our 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
program  and  particularly  the  extended 
benefits  portion  of  it  only  a  year  ago. 
And  when  our  friend,  Tom  Downey  of 


New  York,  chaired  the  committee,  we 
adopted  the  lowest  and  the  most  gener- 
ous trigger  for  extended  benefits  that 
the  Nation  has  ever  adopted.  We  adopt- 
ed not  only  a  6.5  percent  at  that  time, 
when  economists  were  testifying  that  6 
percent  was  full  employment,  but  we 
used  to  develop  that  6.5  percent  the 
most  generous  definition  of  unemploy- 
ment the  Nation  has  ever  used,  because 
it  included  those  exhaustees.  It  was  the 
first  time,  and  Tom  Downey  deserves  a 
lot  of  credit  for  having  worked  with 
the  Department  of  Labor,  President 
Bush's  Department  of  Labor,  to  de- 
velop a  way  to  estimating  exhaustees. 
And  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
reformed  that  program,  made  it  far 
more  generous,  far  easier  to  trigger  ex- 
tended benefits. 

The  difference  was  that  the  States 
had  to  share  in  the  cost.  Now  almost 
all  of  the  States  right  now  had  a  sur- 
plus in  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion funds,  and  they  could  share  in  the 
cost.  And  yet,  we  are  going  to  tomor- 
row consider  providing  extended  bene- 
fits 100  percent  federally  funded  ex- 
tended benefits  at  a  time  when  this 
body  raised  taxes  a  very  significant 
amount  to  fund  the  needs  that  we  felt 
the  Nation  had  only  a  few  short 
months  ago.  In  other  words,  we  said  to 
America  that  it  is  tough,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  more  taxes,  but  this  is 
what  we  need,  these  are  the  needs  of 
our  people,  and  here  is  the  plan  to  ad- 
dress those  needs,  the  spending  needs, 
and  we  will  have  to  raise  taxes  to  do  it. 
We  knew  about  this  need  then.  We 
knew  we  were  going  to  have  to  extend 
benefits  then.  We  should  have  included 
it  in  that  budget,  paid  for  it  with  those 
tax  increases,  and  by  gum,  that  was  the 
right  way  to  do  it.  And  for  us  to  be 
coming  back  a  few  months  later  to 
fund  a  need  we  knew  about  is  part  of 
the  reason  the  people  do  not  trust  us 
any  longer. 

But  I  did  want  to  get  on  the  record 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
did  a  very  powerful,  very  responsible 
reform  of  our  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. I  agree  with  the  Majority  Leader 
that  we  need  to  reform  the  retraining 
programs  in  America  so  that  we  do  a 
far  better  job  of  helping  people  get  re- 
employed rather  than  sustaining  them 
on  unemployment.  And  I  am  proud,  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  this  President 
is  proposing  that  kind  of  reform. 

I  am  even  prouder  to  say  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  introduced  the  most  com- 
prehensive reform  of  our  unemploy- 
ment system  and  of  our  job  training 
system  that  anyone  had  ever  intro- 
duced, and  he  did  it  because  he  wanted 
us  to  understand  that  the  free  trade 
agreemeent  with  Mexico  would  be 
backed  with  a  new  and  better  system. 
And  our  committee  would  not  hear 
that  bill.  Now  remember  that.  We  re- 
fused to  even  consider  a  retraining  pro- 
gram that  for  the  first  time  offered  sti- 
pends to  people  who  were  in  danger  of 
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losing  their  jobs  because  of  changes  in 
trade  or  environmental  law.  I  mean,  it 
was  the  most  progressive  retraining 
bill  we  have  ever  had,  and  the  bill  that 
is  going  to  come  to  us  from  the  Labor 
Department  will  build  on  it. 

So  this  Congress  has,  for  political 
reasons  in  the  past,  deferred.  So  when 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  says  we 
should  not  do  politics,  enormous  poli- 
tics have  been  done  with  the  unem- 
ployed. And  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  Republicans  tonight  did  not  put  ob- 
stacles in  the  way.  We  want  a  bill  that 
is  funded,  and  many  of  us  are  going  to 
vote  for  it.  But  in  the  past  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  also  said  we 
never  supported  unemployment.  We 
supported  unemployment  overwhelm- 
ingly, the  extension  of  benefits  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  for  a  moment  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  to  get  this 
issue  of  fact  on  the  record. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding.  I 
will  just  quote  the  dates  on  which  un- 
employment bills  were  passed. 

On  November  14.  135  Republicans 
voted  for  the  extension,  26  against. 
That  is  the  first  extension.  The  second 
extension,  February  4.  1992,  151  Repub- 
licans voted  for  it.  8  against.  On  July  2, 
1992,  the  third  extension.  142  Repub- 
licans voted  for,  21  against. 

So  in  all  three  cases  of  funded  ex- 
tended benefits  they  were  supported 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Republican 
Party. 

Mrs.  JOH>feON  of  Connecticut.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  Repub- 
licans have  stood  firmly  and  strongly 
behind  extending  benefits  when  they 
were  paid  for.  We  voted  against  them 
when  they  were  not  paid  for. 

In  contrast,  the  majority  party  in  to- 
day's Congress  passed  completely  un- 
funded extended  benefits  a  few  months 
ago,  totally  borrowed  money,  100  per- 
cent federally  funded,  federally  bor- 
rowed money,  and  this  time  they  are 
making  an  absolutely  honest  effort  to 
fund  it.  And  I  commend  them  on  that, 
and  I  will  support  it. 

But  the  record  of  Republicans  in  sup- 
porting extended  benefits  is  an  honor- 
able one.  It  has  been  a  tough  one  be- 
cause we  have  had  to  vote  no  when 
they  were  not  funded.  We  have  voted 
yes  when  they  were  funded. 

Furthermore,  the  committee's  record 
in  reforming  our  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram is  an  honorable,  progressive,  and 
reformist  record  of  those  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  with  Democrat  leader- 
ship of  our  colleague  Tom  Downey.  And 
our  record  as  a  party  on  reforming  job 
training  proposals  is  an  outstanding 
one.  As  a  Congress  it  is  a  silent  one. 

D  1900 
I  hope  we  will  move  together  to  do 
that.  But  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
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we  do  not  accept  the  implication  that 
we  are  In  any  way  blocking  unemploy- 
ment comp.  In  fact  we  are  absolutely 
strongly  opposed  to  the  delay  you  have 
imposed  on  our  constituents  getting 
the  benefits  they  need.  And  it  is  that 
responsibility  that  you  and  you  alone 
must  take. 

Just  one  last  comment.  Let  me  clear 
up  this  issue  of  a  supplementary  secu- 
rity benefits  problem.  Nobody  on  that 
program  now  is  going  to  be  taken  off 
that  program  by  the  way  we  are  fund- 
ing these  benefits.  Everyone  on  it  is  se- 
cure. The  only  difference  is  going  to  be 
those  that  are  coming  up  to  the  3-year 
limit  will  now  have  to  be  supported  by 
their  sponsors  for  2  more  years.  If  the 
sponsoring  family  has  experienced  an 
economic  catastrophe  and  cannot  af- 
ford to  support  the  alien  they  spon- 
sored, they  will  be  free  of  that  respon- 
sibility. So  there  is  no  hardship  here.  It 
is  only  families  that  can  afford  to 
carry  their  sponsored  person  for  2  more 
years  that  would  be  affected.  Those  are 
the  facts,  and  I  think  it  is  important  to 
have  our  debate  and  our  decisions 
based  on  the  facts. 

Mr  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  in 
order  to  respond,  if  I  might. 

I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  comments 
with  respect  to  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 
First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  we  in  the 
Rules  Committee  have  made  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment  in  order.  I  am 
sure  the  gentlewoman  is  aware  of  that. 
I  expect  she  will  be  supporting  the  rule 
as  we  move  forward  on  this  bill. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  intend  to  support 
the  rule. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  that. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  listening  to 
the  debate  here  this  evening,  I  think  it 
is  instructive  to  maybe  give  a  little  bit 
of  the  other  side  of  the  Johnson  amend- 
ment because  I  think  it  is  an  impor- 
tant amendment  in  this  bill.  The 
amendment  would  exclude  from  the 
emergency  unemployment  extended 
comp  program  those  States  that  aver- 
age a  rate  of  total  unemployment  for 
the  most  recent  3  months  of  less  than 
5  percent.  Those  States  include  Dela- 
ware, Hawaii,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah.  Indiana, 
North  Carolina  and  Wisconsin. 

Now,  the  argument  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  makes  is  that 
chances  of  getting  a  job  in  a  low-unem- 
ployment State  are  much  better  than 
they  are  in  a  high-unemployment 
States.  If  you  have  got  full  employ- 
ment, as  the  gentlewoman  said,  in  your 
State,  there  are  going  to  be  advertise- 
ments our  there,  people  are  going  to  be 


looking  for  people  to  employ  in  these 
jobs  They  say  that  it  follows  from  this 
that  workers  in  low-unemployment 
States  should  get  a  job  instead  of  filing 
for  unemployment  benefits. 

This  might  be  true  in  some  States. 
The  gentlewoman's  State  is  a  rel- 
atively small  geographical  State,  as  is 
Rhode  Island.  Delaware.  But  even  in 
some  of  these  States  it  is  difficult  for 
families  to  pick  up  and  do  the  thing 
that  she  suggests,  to  go  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  the  other. 

For  instance,  in  Iowa,  the  latest  un- 
employment rate  available  in  Iowa 
City.  LA.  where  I  happened  to  live  for  4 
years,  is  1.9  percent.  They  clearly  have 
what  is  termed  full  employment. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  But 
they  are  going  to  give  benefits  under 
your  amendment. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  But  it  is  5.3  percent  in 
the  Waterloo-Cedar  Falls  area.  The 
question  is:  Should  we  deny  these  bene- 
fits to  unemployed  workers  in  Water- 
loo-Sioux Falls  belSiuse  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  rest  of  the  State  is 
low?  I  do  not  think  we  should.  They  are 
just  £is  unemployed  as  they  are  in  Vir- 
ginia, where,  by  the  way.  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  the  same.  5.3  percent. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to 
refocus  this  debate  on  this  important 
amendment  down  to  individuals.  We 
are  not  talking  statistics.  Statistics  do 
not  bleed.  Mr.  Speaker;  people  do.  fam- 
ilies do. 

These  families  have  the  same  obliga- 
tions, the  same  needs  for  opportunity, 
the  same  bills  to  pay  as  people  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  people  in  New  York.  Michi- 
gan, or  Ohio.  And  we  ought  not  to  just 
summarily  dismiss  them  because  they 
happen  to  live  in  a  State  where  the  un- 
employment rate  may  be  below  the  av- 
erage, even  though  they  may  be  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  where  those 
opportunities  lie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2Mi  minutes  to 
the     gentleman     from     Oregon     [Mr. 

KOPETSKI]. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  remind  the 
body  that  if  anybody  has  the  credit  of 
bringing  this  Issue  to  our  country's  at- 
tention, that  is.  the  plight  of  the  un- 
employed, it  was  Mr.  Bonior  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  who  stood  on 
this  floor  for  hours  upon  hours  pointing 
out  that  unemployed  people  in  this  Na- 
tion were  hurting  and  we  need  to  ex- 
tend the  unemployment  benefits  for 
them,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Santorum]  forgot  to 
point  out  that  President  Bush  vetoed 
one  of  those  bills.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  see  the  vote  count  on  that  as 
well  and  how  his  caucus  voted  on  the 
bill  that  President  Bush  vetoed. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.   It 


was  vetoed  because  it  was  unfunded. 
The  bill  which  President  Bush  vetoed 
was  unfunded. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  The  fact  is.  if  you 
are  unemployed  out  there  in  America, 
you  do  not  care  if  the  funding  is  there 
or  not.  You  need  the  check  because  the 
grocer  still  charges  you  money  for  gro- 
ceries, your  mortgage  is  still  due,  the 
car  payment  is  still  due,  and  the  kids 
have  got  to  go  to  school.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about,  what  Mr.  BONIOR 
is  talking  about,  these  individuals  in 
our  society. 

I  know  the  gentlewoman  has  a  care 
and  concern  for  people  in  this  country, 
but  we  are  talking  today  about  unem- 
ployed people.  It  seems  the  debate  is 
straying  away.  We  start  talking  about 
capital  gains  tax  reductions,  which  I  of 
course  support,  but  we  are  not  dealing 
with  that  issue  here.  We  are  not  trying 
to  change  the  world.  There  is  a  great 
bumper  sticker  that  says.  "Some  peo- 
ple want  to  change  the  world,  we  just 
want  to  change  your  oil." 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  extend 
unemployment  benefits  to  unemployed 
workers.  These  are  people  who  are 
ready  to  work,  able  to  work,  they  are 
out  there  looking  for  work,  and  there 
are  no  jobs  for  them. 

The  problem  we  are  facing  in  this 
country  today,  which  this  administra- 
tion is  recognizing  and  is  going  to  have 
programs  in  place  to  address,  is  the 
fact  that  whether  you  are  displaced— if 
you  are  a  displaced  aerospace  worker 
or  a  defense  worker  in  Connecticut, 
you  may  not  be  qualified  to  take  a  job 
that  is  in  existence  there  in  Connecti- 
cut. Or  if  you  are  a  displaced  timber 
worker  in  Oregon,  you  may  not  be  able 
to  take  an  existing  job  in  the  high- 
technology  industry  that  is  available 
in  Oregon  today.  That  is  the  structural 
setup.  That  is  what  we  are  calling  the 
structural  problem  in  this  unemploy- 
ment system. 

The  committee  examined  all  kinds  of 
ways  to  fund  it.  We  knew  we  could  not 
put  it  on  the  deficit,  so  we  looked  for 
something.  We  knew  we  could  not 
bring  an  increase  to  the  FUTA  tax  to 
this  floor  because  there  would  not  be 
the  political  support  for  it.  This  is 
what  we  came  up  with.  This  is  the  best 
we  know.  Is  it  the  best  means?  No.  Is  it 
perfect?  No.  but  it  shows  that  we  are 
scraping  the  barrel  to  finance  even  this 
kind  of  program  for  people  in  this 
country,  that  we  do  have  to  reform  the 
system,  that  we  do  have  to  get  this 
economy  going. 

I  hope  all  of  you  support  that  rule  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Mount 
Clemens  that  I  hope  he  joins  with  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  and  me  in  sup- 
porting the  greatest  job-creating  item 
we  have  coming  before  us  on  November 
17.  that  being  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement. 
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Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

We  can  come  back  later  tonight  and 
spend  an  hour  or  so  on  it. 

Mr.  DREIER.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  recall  reading  yester- 
day that  Secretary  Reich  sent  up  the 
retraining  money  in  the  Senate.  He  is 
asking  for  $100  million  for  the  whole 
country  to  retrain  10.000  workers  who 
will  be  displaced  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement — 10,000 
workers  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  I 
would  be  happy  to  talk  about  that  at 
some  future  time. 

Mr.  DREIER.  We  look  forward  to 
taking  part  in  that  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  my 
friend  from  Mount  Lebanon,  PA  [Mr. 
S.\NTORUM]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  say  to  my 
friend  from  Oregon  that  his  comment 
that  the  people  who  are  unemployed  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  unfunded  or  not 
is  fundamentally  wrong.  I  happen  to 
have  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  unem- 
ployment of  any  area  in  the  country, 
and  they  do  care.  But  I  went  to  lots  of 
town  meetings,  and  I  talked  with  those 
people,  and  they  said  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  children's  future 
by  piling  more  money  onto  the  deficit 
just  so  they  can  get  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  They  wanted  a  respon- 
sible package. 

D  1910 

What  this  House  continually  does  is 
underestimate  how  responsible  families 
are  in  this  country,  how  much  they  re- 
alize that  they  do  want  their  govern- 
ment to  live  within  their  means.  It  is 
that  kind  of  attitude  that  we  should 
listen  to  more  in  this  House,  instead  of 
just  willy-nilly  passing  more  benefits 
to  people  who  would  like  to  see  them 
paid  for. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  first  is  to 
just  commend  my  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi]  and  the  committee  for  putting  for- 
ward in  this  rule  a  bill  that  everyone 
on  this  floor  should  be  able  to  support. 
It  is  a  bill  that  is  paid  for.  It  is  a  bill 
that  extends  benefits  for  4  months  and 
does  it  in  a  way  that  I  am  very,  very 
proud  to  be  here  and  support,  because 
it  has  two  reforms  to  pay  for  this  pro- 
posal which  I  think  are  both  good  re- 
forms, one  having  to  do  with  the  spon- 
sorship of  provisions  that  we  discussed 
earlier,  and  the  other  having  to  do  with 
worker  profiling  which  I  think  is  a 
very  important  thing  that  I  think  we 
should  be  doing. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
for  his  fine  work  in  bailing  out  the  ad- 
ministration and  coming  up  with  a 
funding  mechanism  and  to  be  able  to 
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stand  up  here  and  support  the  work  of 
the  committee  that  was  done  unani- 
mously in  committee,  to  see  it  here  on 
the  floor. 

The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press a  little  concern  about  is  the  fact 
that  this  should  have  been  done  15  days 
ago.  Fifteen  days  ago  we  had  this  very 
same  rule  that  we  have  today.  I  can 
guarantee  you  that  15  days  ago  the 
chairman  and  every  member  of  this 
committee  would  have  been  up  here 
supporting  this  bill  and  having  it  pass 
overwhelmingly  and  we  would  not  have 
had  2  weeks  of  people  in  this  country 
having  fallen  off  unemployment  bene- 
fits, 2  weeks  of  people  being  denied 
benefits  in  this  country  because  we  re- 
fused to  act. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  claims 
himself  to  be  the  great  patriot  of  the 
unemployed,  and  yet  held  up  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  for  2  weeks  while  peo- 
ple went  without  extended  benefits. 

I  think  the  compassion  that  he  would 
express  for  those  in  States  like  Ne- 
braska that  have  a  2.9  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  should  have  been  evi- 
denced on  the  floor  for  the  past  2 
weeks,  where  no  one  from  his  side  of 
the  aisle  took  the  well  and  complained 
why  there  was  not  a  vote  on  this  bill, 
took  the  well  and  complained  why  we 
were  not  addressing  this  problem  be- 
cause there  were  internal  special  inter- 
est politics  being  played  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Where  is  the  compassion,  when  the 
effort  to  solve  this  situation  is  bound 
up  in  special  interest  politics?  Where  is 
it?  Where  have  you  been  for  2  weeks? 
Why  have  you  not  been  here  on  the 
floor  defending  the  unemployed  for  2 
weeks  as  they  fell  off? 

I  will  say  that  Members  from  your 
side  of  the  aisle  have  done  a  great  job 
in  past  extensions  telling  us  how  ur- 
gent the  need  for  extended  benefits  are. 
and  how  we  could  not  delay,  not  a  mo- 
ment to  wait  to  extend  benefits  be- 
cause, well,  we  had  to  pay  for  these. 

In  fact.  I  will  read  you  quotes.  Mr. 
Pickle  on  November  20.  1991.  says: 

There  are  millions  of  people,  Americans 
who  need  this  legislation.  I  hope  that  this  is 
the  final  version  of  it  and  it  can  be  approved 
immediately. 

February  4,  1992,  second  extension, 
Mr.  Pete  Geren  from  Texas: 

The  clock  is  ticking  for  the  43.000  unem- 
ployed workers  in  my  home  town.  An  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits 
should  not  only  be  the  beginning  of  our  ef- 
forts to  get  them  back  on  their  feet,  these 
benefits  will  keep  food  on  their  tables  and 
the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Again  on  February  4,  1992,  the  second 
extension: 

These  folks  are  not  looking  for  a  hand- 
out  

Said  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mrs.  Lloyd]. 

They  are  taxpayers  who  have  supported  this 
Nation.  Many  have  fought  to  defend  our  per- 
sonal freedoms  on  foreign  shores.  They  have 


sent  their  sons  and  daughters  off  to  do  the 
same  without  hesitation.  Action  must  be 
taken  now  to  stave  off  the  proverbial  wolf  at 
the  door  which  has  forced  many  families  to 
choose  between  essentials  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  do  without. 

The  third  extension  of  benefits,  July 
2,  1992,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Fazio]: 

With  so  many  people  out  of  work,  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  act  quickly  and  decisively 
if  we  are  to  give  them  the  assistance  they 
need  and  deserve. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  FOGLIETTA]: 

For  some  on  July  4th  when  unemployment 
runs  out  for  millions,  it  will  not  be  a  day  for 
fireworks.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  family 
meetings  to  discuss  how  to  pay  for  mort- 
gages and  how  to  buy  groceries. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
FORD]: 

Today,  all  across  our  Nation,  millions  of 
Americans  are  preparing  to  celebrate  the  4th 
of  July  weekend  with  their  families.  For 
many  Americans,  however,  this  holiday,  like 
so  many  before,  will  hold  no  reason  for  cele- 
bration, only  the  continued  fear  and  eco- 
nomic insecurity,  of  an  impending  expiration 
of  their  unemployment  benefits. 

The  fourth  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  earlier  this  year,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CorSE]: 

Some  may  argue  that  the  House  should 
delay  action  on  this  issue,  but  any  delay  puts 
at  risk  the  ability  of  unemployed  Americans 
to  provide  for  their  families.  The  House  must 
act  expeditiously  to  ensure  that  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  available  after  the  expira- 
tion date. 

It  goes  on  and  on.  Where  were  these 
people  the  past  2  weeks?  Where  are 
they  are  on  the  floor  today?  Where  is 
the  compassion  that  was  held  up  for 
the  people  who  are  for  the  unemployed, 
when  you  were  playing  special  interest 
politics  for  2  weeks  while  people  could 
not  feed  their  families. 

Let  us  talk  about  real  politics.  Let  us 
not  talk  about  phonies.  Let  us  talk 
about  the  cost  to  States  who  now  hav- 
ing dropped  the  program  are  going  to 
have  to  reconstitute  the  program  and 
try  to  find  these  people  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  system  and  get 
them  back  in  the  system  to  pay  them 
their  extended  benefits.  You  have  not 
even  addressed  the  issue  of  where  we 
are  going  to  come  up  with  that  money. 

This  place  is  full  of  hypocrisy  in 
many,  many  instances,  but  never  will  I 
hear  in  my  time  here  the  hypocrisy 
that  has  gone  on  in  the  last  2  weeks  on 
this  floor  that  we  have  seen  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  just  have  one  question  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Santorum]. 

Where  is  the  gentleman  on  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement?  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Santorum]  support  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  am  still  receiving 
testimony  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  have  not  made  up  in  my 
mind. 

Mr  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  guess  I 
started  the  NAFTA  debate  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  happy 
to  yield  2  minutes  to  my  very  dear 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Sanibel. 
FL  [Mr.  Goss). 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Greater  San  Dimas. 
CA.  and  environs  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  look  at  this 
from  a  somewhat  different  perspective. 
This  is  a  debate  on  the  rule.  I  realize 
we  sort  of  have  gotten  away  from  that. 
and  certainly  after  the  very  useful  dis- 
cussion we  just  had  with  the  gentleman 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, I  think  outlined  the  problems  very 
well  from  the  perspective  of  the  cus- 
tomer whom  we  all  serve  and  the  prob- 
lems that  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
2  weeks. 

I  will  say  for  the  record  that  the  Mi- 
nority side  did  participate  in  the 
lengthy  meeting  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  caused  some  inconven- 
ience because  it  was  called  at  the  last 
minute  because  of  the  deadline  when 
we  realized  the  October  2  expiration 
was  coming  up.  and  we  did  our  work 
and  we  reported  out  a  rule.  I  believe. 
September  29.  in  time  for  action  to  be 
taken  to  meet  the  deadline,  so  no 
American  who  was  unemployed  and  eli- 
gible for  this  program  needed  to  have 
gone  without. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear,  the 
record  is  clear  that  the  problem  has 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
management  on  the  majority  side.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  problems  are.  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  more  about  gridlock. 
I  think  we  have  seen  a  new  definition 
of  gridlock  today,  but  that  is  not  my 
point  in  getting  up. 

We  have  redefined  tranching.  This  is 
the  sixth  bite.  The  sixth  bite  would 
have  come  on  New  Year's,  but  we  have 
not  accepted  that  approach.  Now  we 
are  going  to  do  the  fifth  tranche  at 
some  point  soon  because  the  pressure  is 
on  to  deal  with  this  program,  and  the 
sixth  tranche  will  come  sometime 
later,  presumably  after  4  months;  but 
we  will  have  yet  another  tranche,  so  we 
have  given  yet  another  word  a  new 
meaning. 

We  have  also  given  the  word  emer- 
gency a  new  meaning  I  think  in  this 
process,  but  the  bottom  line  is  how  are 
we  going  to  pay  for  this? 

What  we  are  being  told  now  i's  that  it 
is  going  to  be  a  miracle  of  the  States 
that  is  going  to  pay  for  this.  We  are 
going  to  go  through  this  worker 
profiling,  and  what  has  never  been  pos- 
sible before  by  these  States  that  are 
strapped  for  funds  is  suddenly  miracu- 
lously going  to  be  possible  and  we  are 
going  to  raise  millions  of  dollars  to  pay 
for  this  program. 


The  SSI  problem  we  have  heard 
caused  a  problem  on  the  other  side 
with  the  rule  we  passed  out  on  the  29th. 
the  rule  we  are  talking  about  now.  has 
not  gone  away.  So  we  still  have  the 
problem  there. 

The  shortening  of  the  benefits  pack- 
age from  4  months  to  3  months  appar- 
ently is  not  meeting  with  approval. 

The  Gekas  proposal,  which  is  the  one 
we  really  wanted  to  make  in  order, 
which  is  a  sensible  way  to  begin  talk- 
ing about  funding  this,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  allowed  to  debate. 

So  the  question  remains,  how  do  we 
pay  for  this? 

I  submit  that  the  majority  is  asking 
us  to  pay  for  this  by  adding  it  to  the 
national  debt.  That  is  really  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  do.  avoid  the  issue 
of  pay,  we  will  get  to  it  later.  The 
emergency  is  too  great.  We  will  have 
another  chance  to  come  to  the  sixth 
tranche,  and  that  is  responsible  to  all 
Americans  who  are  being  asked  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  the  national  debt,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  not  yet  been 
bom. 

That  is  why  I  am  opposing  this  rule 
and  suggest  others  oppose  it  as  well. 

a  1920 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  recommend  to  my 
colleague  who  sits  with  me  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  he  share  a 
discussion  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]  who  is  a 
supporter  of  this  rule,  and  maybe  be- 
tween now  and  tomorrow  morning 
when  we  do  it  she  can  convince  him.  as 
a  Member  of  his  party,  that  this  is  the 
best  we  can  do  at  this  point,  that  we 
should  go  forward  and  provide  these 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Barca]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Barca]  is  recognized  for  1 
minute  and  advises  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  that  he  has  the 
right  to  close. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  can  close  for 
me. 

Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  hope  we  do  not  delay  any  further. 
There  are  thousands  of  Americans  that 
are  waiting  for  our  action  tomorrow, 
and  I  hope  we  will  find  a  way  to  work 
together  on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  pass  a 
rule  and  finally  pass  a  much  deserved 
and  much  needed  bill. 

But  secondarily,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
we  will  also  have  the  compassion  to 
not  only  not  delay,  but  also  not  to 
deny  benefits  to  thousands  of  workers 
that  have  worked  hard  to  qualify  for 
benefits,  that  need  those  benefits,  that 
happen  to  live  in  States  that  are  below 
5  percent,  and  I  can  tell  my  colleagues 
that    there   are    parts   of   my    district 


where  the  unemployment  rate  far  ex- 
ceeds a  statewide  average  of  5  percent. 

That  is  why  I  hope  tomorrow  that 
the  amendment  being  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnson]  will  fail.  I  hope  we  will  have 
some  equity,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  ensure  that  workers  and  their 
families  that  need  this  help  will  get  the 
help  that  they  richly  deserve  so  that 
they  can  get  retrained  so  they  can  get 
back  into  the  workforce  where  they 
want  to  be,  and  so  I  will  just  ask,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  work  together. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues.  Lets  pass  a 
bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  very  good  friend  and 
hard-working  Member,  the  gentleman 
from  Del  Mar.  CA  [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  from  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Santorum]  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnson].  I  think  they  said  it  very  el«- 
quently  for  our  position.  I  would  like 
to  go  from  another  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  that  people 
bleed,  but  why  are  they  bleeding?  I 
have  heard  that  we  do  not  care  that  we 
are  paid  or  not  paid,  or  people  do  not 
care  who  or  what  event  is  paid  for.  But 
if  we  increase  the  national  debt,  which 
is  already  $4.3  trillion,  that  is  going  to 
cost  more  jobs  in  the  long  run.  The 
Clinton  tax  bill  mcreased  the  debt  by 
$1  trillion.  That  will  also  cost  jobs.  I 
have  heard  about  the  displaced  timber 
workers  from  Oregon,  and  I  say  to  my 
colleagues.  You  won't  find  the  Repub- 
licans voting  on  an  unreasonable  En- 
dangered Species  Act  which  is  putting 
those  timber  workers  out  of  work  and 
then  cry  they  don't  have  the  dollars. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  bleeding. 
Look  at  the  fishing  industry,  especially 
in  the  State  of  California.  The  other 
side  has  destroyed  it  with  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act. 

They  want  to  get  the  economy  going? 
We  are  not  talking  about  line-item 
veto  and  balanced  budget  amendment, 
but  all  of  these  things  will  create  jobs. 
and  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  I  heard  that  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  will  displace 
10,000  jobs.  The  Clinton  tax  plan  of  a 
$127  billion  tax  cut  in  defense,  above 
the  $50  billion  we  already  went 
through,  will  cost  2  million  jobs  in  the 
United  States.  Two  million  jobs,  Mr. 
Speaker.  How  about  those  folks? 

These  are  the  same  people  that  are 
going  to  bleed  and  that  they  are  going 
to  want  to  give  unemployment  dollars 
to.  We  need  to  take  a  look  at  that. 

In  the  State  of  California  my  col- 
leagues say  they  have  got  problems.  We 
have  got  in  some  areas  10  percent  un- 
employment. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  why  we  are 
bleeding,  and  I  say  to  my  colleagues.  If 
you  take  a  look  at  the  highest  tax  rate 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  we  are 
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going  to  bleed.  Eighty  percent  of  all 
your  spending  cuts  come  after  1996,  and 
I  say  quite  frankly,  I  do  not  want 
President  Jack  Kemp  to  have  to  deal 
with  that. 

What  about  construction  and  real  es- 
tate? They  put  a  clamp  on  the  banks  so 
tight  with  revenuers  that  banks  cannot 
be  banks  to  make  loans  that  create  the 
jobs  in  the  construction  industry,  in 
the  real  estate  industry. 

Let  us  look  at  the  EPA.  Look  on  how 
many  States.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, how  the  EPA  has  put  rules  and 
regulations  on  them.  It  is  costing  us 
jobs. 

Look  at  the  family  leave  program  on 
small  business.  The  Democrats  are  at- 
tacking small  business  on  purpose. 
Why?  Because  small  business  votes 
with  the  Chamber:  they  support  Repub- 
licans. 

The  Federal  employees,  on  which 
they  passed  the  Hatch  Act,  votes  Dem- 
ocrat mostly.  They  are  trying  to  so- 
cialize this  country,  trying  to  unionize 
it  at  the  expense  of  business, 'and  that 
business  is  jobs,  and  now  they  are  try- 
ing to  pay  for  it  when  they  cannot  pay 
for  it  and  extend  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  in  this 
country  unemployment  benefits, 
health  care  benefits,  education  reform 
are  tools  to  socialize  this  country  by 
the  leadership  of  the  Democrat  Party. 
They  are  trying  to  put  everything 
under  a  single  umbrella  so  that  they 
can  buy  the  votes.  That  is  why  they 
wanted  to  increase  taxes.  They  want  to 
socialize  the  country,  make  it  beholden 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  cry 
that  people  are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues. 
You  can't  do  that  and  create  jobs.  If 
you  did,  you  wouldn't  vote  for  those 
kinds  of  things.  Look  at  the  volunteer 
education  program.  You  just  created 
100,000  new  Federal  workers,  gave  them 
$17,000.  But  in  each  city  you  are  going 
to  have  to  establish  those  bureauc- 
racies, and  a  new  Federal  Government 
and  a  new  mandate.  With  the  health 
care  bill,  my  colleagues,  sure.  You 
want  to  increase  the  size  of  govern- 
ment, but  again  you  want  to  put  it  on 
the  backs  of  small  business.  That  is 
going  to  cost  you  jobs  along  with  the 
tax  increases,  with  the  family  leave 
program,  with  the  Hatch  Act,  with  all 
the  other  things  that  you're  destroying 
jobs,  and  then  you  are  trying  to  fight 
for  those  unemployment  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  temr>ore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr,  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  rule  I,  further  proceedings  are 
postponed  until  tomorrow. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  considered 
withdrawn. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MILITARY 
FAIRWAY  FAIRNESS  ACT  OF  1993 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Military  Fair- 
way Fairness  Act  of  1993,  which  would 
open  military  golf  courses  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  an  idea  which  would  raise 
$100  million  for  deficit  reduction.  I  had 
previously  sought  to  introduce  this  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  fiscal  year  1994,  but  was 
unable  to  include  it  in  the  rule. 

The  idea  to  open  military  golf 
courses  came  to  me  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Jack  Nedobeck.  This 
constituent,  like  many,  is  concerned 
about  Government  spending  and  saw 
this  solely  as  a  benefit  for  the  military. 
I  agree  with  him  and  am  pleased  to 
bring  this  issue  to  the  national  forum. 
It  just  goes  to  show  that  some  of  our 
best  ideas  don't  come  from  inside  the 
beltway,  they  come  from  the  folks 
back  home. 

Currently,  military  golf  courses  cost 
American  taxpayers  $6  million  a  year. 
The  American  people  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  operating  the  courses,  yet  they 
do  not  receive  any  benefit  from  their 
investment.  Those  in  uniform  often 
pay  half  as  much  at  a  military  course 
as  civilians  pay  at  a  public  golf  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  mili- 
tary is  concerned  with  the  morale  and 
quality  of  life  of  its  personnel.  I  share 
this  concern,  but  I  believe  that  exclu- 
sive golf  courses  are  unnecessary.  As  in 
a  similar  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
DeConcini.  this  bill  would  not  restrict 
the  use  of  these  golf  courses  by  mili- 
tary personnel;  it  would  simply  permit 
the  use  of  the  facilities  by  civilians.  I 
believe  that  it  is  unfair  to  ask  Amer- 
ican people  to  continue  to  support  such 
exclusiveness.  It's  time  to  tee  off  on 
this  unnecessary  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  text  of 
the  Military  Fairway  Fairness  Act  of 
1993: 

H.R.  3283 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Military 
Fairway  Fairness  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  USE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  GOLF 
COURSES  BY  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
134  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 
"S  2246.  Department  of  Defense  golf  cwiinea: 

use  by  the  general  public 

■•(a)  LIMITATION.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection   (b).   each   golf  course   equipped. 


owned,  operated,  or  maintained  at  a  facility 
or  installation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  be  open  to  use  by  the  general  public. 

"(b)  Exception.— Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  a  golf  course  at  a  facility  or  instal- 
lation outside  the  United  States  or  at  a  facil- 
ity or  installation  inside  the  United  States 
at  a  location  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  a  remote  and  isolated  location. 

■•(c)  Use  of  Generated  Revenues.— (D  Not 
more  than  10  percent  of  any  gross  revenues 
generated  during  a  fiscal  year  from  the  oper- 
ation of  a  golf  course  to  which  subsection  (a) 
applies  may  be  retained  by  the  operator  of 
the  golf  course.  Any  such  gross  revenues  that 
are  retained  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
used  only  to  maintain  such  course  or  to  sup- 
port morale,  welfare,  or  recreation  activities 
of  the  military  personnel  at  the  facility  or 
installation.  Any  such  gross  revenues  gen- 
erated during  a  fiscal  year  that  are  not  re- 
tained under  this  paragraph  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  and 
used  only  for  Federal  budget  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  annu- 
ally submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  that 
identifies  in  detail  how  the  revenues  re- 
tained under  paragraph  (1)  have  been  ex- 
pended. 

•■(d)  Fees.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
subsidize  for  active  and  retired  military  per- 
sonnel any  fees  imposed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  use  of  the  golf  course  and  give  priority 
access  to  the  golf  course  for  such  personnel. 
Fees  imposed  for  nonmilitary  persons  for  the 
use  of  the  golf  course  shall  be  based  on  rates 
that  are  competitive  with  golf  fee  rates  in  ef- 
fect in  the  relevant  local  community. 

••(e)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  section.". 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  subchapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  item; 

■2246.  Department  of  Defense  golf  courses: 
use  by  the  general  public". 


THE  CLINTON  HEALTH  PLAN: 
PROMOTING  PRIMARY  CARE 

(Mr.  KREIDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KREIDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Clinton  health  reform  plan  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  medical  care  in 
America  by  encouraging  more  doctors 
to  work  in  the  fields  of  general  and 
family  medicine. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  in  the  Tacoma 
News  Tribune  that  discusses  our  efforts 
in  Washington  State  to  address  the 
critical  shortage  of  these  primary  care 
physicians. 

In  America,  we  pay  too  much  to  treat 
illness  after  it  becomes  serious,  and  too 
little  to  prevent  it  in  the  first  place. 

That's  because  we  have  too  many 
high-priced,  high-technology  special- 
ists and  not  enough  down-home  family 
doctors. 

Most  countries  have  a  ratio  of  one 
specialist  for  every  two  general  practi- 
tioners. 

America  has  just  the  opposite. 

My  district  has  a  shortage  of  primary 
care  physicians. 
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That  means  too  many  people  go  to 
the  local  emergency  room  for  their 
care — and  that's  the  most  expensive 
care  around. 

That's  not  only  bad  economics,  it's 
bad  medicine  too. 

The  Clinton  plan  will  change  that 
and  offer  better  care  at  an  affordable 
cost. 

That's  the  prescription  we  need. 

[From  the  Takoma  News  Tribune.  Sept.  27. 

1993] 

Back  to  Basics  of  Medicine 

(By  Patti  Eplar) 

Every  Friday  afternoon.  Dr.  Cynthia 
Dumler  trades  the  medical  woes  of  downtown 
Tacoma  for  the  mowing  suburban  ailments 
of  Puyallups  South  Hill. 

Dumler,  a  first-year  resident,  is  one  of  two 
new  doctors  who  are  learning  the  specialty 
of  family  medicine  in  an  area  of  the  county 
that  really  needs  their  help. 

Despite  three  pages  of  listings  in  the  Puy- 
allup  yellow  pages,  doctors  in  Eastern  Pierce 
County  are  in  short  supply.  Now,  state  offi- 
cials and  health  care  administrators  are  hop- 
ing to  entice  young  physicians  to  set  up 
practice  In  underserved  areas  of  the  state 
through  tuition  assistance  and  offsetting 
residency  training  costs. 

■It's  not  out  of  the  question,"  says  Dumler 
about  settling  in  Puyallup  after  her  three 
years  as  a  family  practice  resident  are  up.  A 
Nebraska  native.  Dumler  says  she  likes  the 
opportunities  small  towns  have  to  offer  fam- 
ily doctors,  including  a  better  sense  of  com- 
munity and  a  broader  range  of  privileges  at 
local  hospitals. 

Dumler  is  the  kind  of  doctor  envisioned  in 
President  Clinton's  just-released  health  care 
proposal  as  well  as  the  reform  measure  the 
Washington  Legislature  passed  earlier  this 
year. 

In  fact,  experts  say,  the  trend  in  medicine 
is  away  from  specialties  like  orthopedic  sur- 
gery or  thoracic  surgery  and  toward  special- 
ties that  people  really  need— family  care,  pe- 
diatrics, internal  medicine,  the  so-called  pri- 
mary care  fields. 

No  more  running  to  the  doctor  only  when 
you're  sick.  That  drives  up  costs  for  every- 
one. 

Instead,  people  would  regularly  get  check- 
ups from  doctors  who  could  focus  on  what  a 
particular  patient  might  need  to  maintain  a 
healthy  lifestyle  and  avoid  ailments  like 
heart  disease. 

A  30-year-old  woman,  for  example,  doesn't 
need  blood  tests  or  heart  exams,  says  Dr. 
Marilyn  Darr,  a  family  practitioner  and  fac- 
ulty member  at  Puyallup  Valley  Family 
Practice  Clinic  in  the  South  Hill  area. 

"She  needs  good  breast  exams  and  to  be 
taught  how  to  do  that  herself.  She  needs 
good  Pap  smears  and  good  pelvics."  Darr 
said. 

"It's  not  the  glorious  fix-your-heart  thing, 
but  it's  the  basic  stuff  that  needs  to  be 
done." 

The  trouble  is  there  are  not  enough  pri- 
mary care  physicians.  University  of  Wash- 
ington medical  school  administrators  esti- 
mate there's  a  need  for  nearly  300  more  pri- 
mary care  doctors  along  the  Interstate  5  cor- 
ridor in  Snohomish.  King  and  Pierce  coun- 
ties. 

Eastern  Pierce  County,  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  areas  of  the  state,  is  feeling  a  par- 
ticular crunch  because  of  its  rapid  growth 
and  rural  characteristics. 

The  Puyallup  and  Orting  valleys  are  short 
about  30  primary  care  doctors,  and  Dr.  John 


Coombs,  associate  dean  for  regional  affairs 
and  rural  health  at  the  UW  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Coombs  said  a  lot  of  people  in  the  fast- 
growing  east  country  area  may  not  be  able 
to  get  to  a  doctor  on  a  regular  basis  or  have 
to  drive  a  long  way  from  home  for  a  checkup. 

Darr  said  dozens  of  patients  come  from 
Mount  Rainier.  Orting,  Graham  and  even  Ta- 
coma to  the  South  Hill  center  for  medical 
care. 

Moreover.  Coombs  said,  the  emergency 
room  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Puy- 
allup is  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  state  be- 
cause many  people  use  it  for  ailments  they 
should  be  seeing  a  private  physician  for. 

The  Puyallup  clinic  is  a  satellite  of  Ta- 
coma Family  Medicine,  which  also  trains 
residents  in  family  practice.  Dumler  and  Dr. 
Alan  Shulman  are  the  only  two  of  Tacoma 
Family  Medicine's  20  residents  who  receive 
training  in  Puyallup.  although  officials  hope 
to  expand  the  program  to  six  residents  even- 
tually. 

The  residency  program  is  sponsored  by 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  and  Multicare 
Medical  Center,  which  looked  at  the  number 
of  doctors  in  the  area  and  found  a  void  that 
needed  to  be  filled. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Legislature  boosted 
funding  for  a  UW  program  that  helps  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  pay  residency  training 
costs  for  doctors  who  agree  to  go  into  pri- 
mary care  fields. 

The  $2.8  million  brings  the  state's  commit- 
ment to  training  doctors  to  about  $4  million 
and  was  a  key  element  of  the  state's  ambi- 
tious health  care  reform  effort. 

"There's  a  very,  very  strong  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  deal  with 
underserved  areas  and  to  follow  up  with  the 
money  to  make  it  work,"  said  state  Sen. 
Phil  Talmadge.  a  West  Seattle  Democrat  and 
one  of  the  principal  lawmakers  behind 
health  care  reform. 

Talmadge  notes  that  enticing  young  doc- 
tors away  from  the  glamorous,  high-paying 
specialties  and  into  the  family  care  fields  is 
a  central  principle  of  health  care  reform. 
The  state  hopes  to  corral  runaway  medical 
costs  in  part  by  taking  better  care  of  people 
up  front,  before  they  develop  problems  that 
need  expensive  procedures  and  treatments. 

Health  care  reform  "will  not  work  absent  a 
shift  in  the  nature  of  the  professionals  pro- 
viding the  services,  "  Talmadge  said.  "We 
have  to  produce  people  who  will  be  the  gate- 
keepers" of  good  health. 

To  that  end.  the  Legislature  also  required 
the  UW  medical  school  to  make  sure  that  at 
least  half  its  graduates  go  into  primary  care 
fields,  in  order  to  keep  the  extra  funding  for 
residency  training.  Talmadge  said. 

Still,  wrenching  the  medical  profession 
from  its  traditional  way  of  doing  business 
isn't  cheap. 

State  funds  contribute  only  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  actual  cost  of  training  residents. 
Coombs  said,  with  the  rest  of  the  money 
coming  from  grants,  patient  fees  and  hos- 
pitals like  Good  Samaritan. 

Residents  are  encouraged  to  stay  in  the  ge- 
ographic area  where  they  take  their  training 
but  aren't  required  to  do  so.  Coombs  said  the 
residency  programs  have  about  an  80  percent 
retention  rate— doctors  who  end  up  staying 
in  the  state. 

"There  are  lots  of  enticements,"  he  said, 
including  support  from  the  residency  pro- 
gram for  a  new  doctor  beginning  practice. 

"Most  of  them  will  practice  within  50  miles 
of  the  residency  program.  "  Coombs  said. 
"That  means  having  a  residency  program  in 
Puyallup   will    help   bring   doctors    to    that 


WORKING  FOR  EQUITABLE  ACCESS 
TO  HIGH-QUALITY  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mrs.  CLAYTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans,  especially  the  poor  and  mi- 
norities, need  health  security  for  their 
families  which  provides  for  primary 
and  preventive  health  care  services  and 
eliminates  a  multitier  health  system. 

More  than  38  million  Americans  are 
without  health  coverage  today,  and 
millions  more  are  underinsured.  Mi- 
norities and  persons  with  limited  in- 
come represent  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  uninsured  and  underinsured. 
However,  most  Americans  are  without 
the  security  of  knowing  if  their  insur- 
ance coverage  will  protect  them  fully 
in  case  of  a  medical  crisis.  We  need  to 
change  the  health  care  system  in  our 
country  to  insure  that  all  Americans, 
rich  or  poor,  have  the  health  care  cov- 
erage they  and  their  families  so  rightly 
deserve. 

I  know  first  hand  the  problems  the 
citizens  of  the  First  District  of  North 
Carolina  face  in  their  efforts  to  receive 
adequate  health  care.  Because  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina  is  very  rural  and  economi- 
cally distressed,  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents do  not  have  access  to  regular  pri- 
mary health  care  or  preventive  serv- 
ices. In  fact,  the  recent  census  has 
shown  that  the  number  of  poor  people 
in  America  has  increased— that  will 
mean  more  families  will  be  denied  ade- 
quate health  care. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  in  re- 
forming health  care  will  be  to  insure 
equitable  access  to  high  quality  health 
care.  That  will  mean  the  current  sys- 
tem based  on  structural  inequities  in 
rural  areas  and  inequalities  based  on 
race  must  be  eliminated. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  health  care  reform 
proposal  to  insure  that  all  Americans 
receive  high  quality  health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record  I  in- 
clude a  statement  on  the  Clinton 
health  care  reform,  and  what  it  means 
to  African-Americans: 

The  Cli.nton  Health  Care  Reform:  What 
Does  it  Means  to  African  Americans? 

(By  Linda  A.  Clayton.  MD.  MPH  and  W. 

Michael  Byrd,  MD,  .MPH) 

congressional  black  caucus  hexlth 

braintrust  testimony 

In  this  ERA  of  health  reform,  the  unique 
and  crisis  laden  needs  of  African  American, 
disadvantaged  minority,  and  poor  popu- 
lations have  hardly  been  mentioned.  Instead 
of  a  reform  based  on  principles  of  public 
health,  rational  and  objective  health  plan- 
ning, and  meeting  quantitative  health  needs 
assessments,  emphasis  instead  has  been 
placed  upon  developing  a  system  overwhelm- 
ingly shaped  by  purely  economic  and  ideo- 
logical considerations.  In  this  artificial  de- 
bate, the  poor  health  outcome,  health  status, 
and  health  service  delivery  performance  of 
the  United  States  (U.S.)  Health  System;  the 
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wide,  deep,  health  outcome  and  services  dis- 
parities based  on  race  and  class,  and:  the 
multiple  causes  of  the  economic  displace- 
ments and  runaway  health  care  costs  infla- 
tion are  scarely  mentioned,  much  less  ana- 
lyzed and  addressed. 

Though  seldom  mentioned  in  the  media. 
African  Americans  suffer  the  worst  health 
status,  receive  the  worst  health  services,  and 
experience  the  worst  health  outcomes  of  any 
racial  or  ethnic  group  in  the  United  States. 
The  general  "Mainstream"'  health  crisis 
characterized  by  rampant  health  care  cost 
inflation  consuming  14  percent  of  the  GDP: 
leaving  37  million  Americans  uninsured  and 
another  50  million  underinsured.  and:  usurp- 
ing the  United  States'  competitiveness  in 
the  world  economy  cannot  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure this  severe,  ominous  and  dangerous, 
structural,  race  and  class-based  health  crisis. 
Moreover,  the  lower  tier  of  this  "Dual  health 
crisis"  is  built  upon  decades  of  health  care 
segregation  and  discrimination  and  has  roots 
more  than  three  centuries  old.  Problems  this 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  fabric  of  a  social  sys- 
tem don't  solve  themselves. 

For  example,  the  glowing  reports  released 
yesterday  of  improvements  in  white  Ameri- 
ca's longevity  and  infant  mortality  rate 
don't  mention  the  fact  African  Americans 
have  been  losing  life-span  since  1984  and  in- 
fant mortality  rates  two  to  three  times 
worse  than  white  rates  have  stagnated. 
Blacks,  both  urban  and  rural,  are  far  less 
likely  to  receive  preventative  or  therapeutic 
services:  less  likely  to  have  access  to  pri- 
mary or  specialty  care  providers,  and:  are 
less  likely  to  receive  or  benefit  from  the  re- 
cent high  technology  medical  progress. 

Over  the  past  30  years  we  have  lost  over  200 
black,  inner-city  and  rural,  hospitals:  we 
have  lost  more  than  600  community  health 
centers  and  numerous  migrant  health  cen- 
ters. For  the  past  quarter  century  funding 
has  been  continuously  stripped  from  city  and 
public  hospitals,  yet  blacks,  other  minorities 
and  the  poor  are  forced  to  utilize  these  un- 
derfunded, poorly  equipped  and  understaffed 
facilities  or  emergency  rooms  for  their 
health  care. 

Collapse  or  urban  and  rural  health  care  in- 
frastructures, has  been  the  result  of  market 
forces,  cut  throat  market  competition  in  the 
health  system,  monetarization  and  commer- 
cialization or  health  care,  and  over-reliance 
on  the  private  sector  for  the  delivery  of 
health  care  in  America.  While  market  forces 
have  been  working,  inner-city  and  large 
blocks  of  rural  areas  have  been  categorized 
as  "medically  underserved"  areas  for  the 
past  30  years  and  this  situation  continues  to 
deteriorate  to  the  present  time.  Yet  no  spe- 
cific plans,  measures,  or  corrective  actions 
have  been  revealed  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems or  adequately  serve  these  populations. 

Additionally,  race  and  class  discrimination 
is  pervasive  throughout  the  United  States 
health  system  at  all  levels  from  patients  to 
professional  and  institutional  providers.  This 
has  been  reflected  in  health  outcome  studies: 
recent  health  service  utilization  studies  both 
recently  reported  in  the  N  Engl  J  Med. 
JNMA.  JAMA,  and  the  J  Health  Care  for  the 
Poor  and  Underserved.  and:  health  practice 
patterns  studies  recently  conducted  by  the 
National  Medical  Association. 

As  reflected  in  the  recently  released  world 
health  organization  report  and  Andrew 
Hacker's  book  "Two  Nations.  Life  Across  the 
Racial  Divide  in  America."  is  very  separate 
and  very  unequal:  and  that  includes  the 
health  delivery  system. 

We  challenge  the  Clinton  administration 
to  join  in  the  philosophy  of  the  other  23  Or- 


ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  [OECD]  nations  and  develop  a 
universal  health  system  that  will  correct 
structural  inequities  and  inequalities  based 
on  race  and  class:  will  objectively,  prac- 
tically, and  structurally  incorporate  all 
Americans  into  a  truly  unitary  health  sys- 
tem driven  by  the  Nation's  public  health 
needs,  and:  will  provide  equitable  access  to 
high  quality,  comprehensive,  health  services 
based  on  international,  not  "Fortune  500  ", 
standards  regardless  of  race,  class,  work  sta- 
tus, ethnicity,  geographic  location,  or  the 
ability  to  pay. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of 
the   60-minute   special    orders  granted 
today  for  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Doolittle]  be  switched. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection   to   the   request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


D  1930 
OVERREGULATION  OF  BUSINESSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Smith]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  talk  about  reinventing  Gov- 
ernment, we  need  to  talk  about  over- 
regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  day.  Congress  en- 
dangers jobs  in  this  country  through 
the  overregulation  of  business.  Accord- 
ing to  a  1993  study  cited  by  the  'Vice 
President's  report  on  reinventing  Gov- 
ernment, the  private  sector  has  to 
spend  at  least  $430  billion  annually  to 
comply  with  Federal  requirements — 
that's  9  percent  of  GDP.  As  we  search 
for  ways  to  help  Americans,  let's  make 
sure  we  don't  help  them  right  out  of 
their  jobs. 

A  survey  of  small  and  mid-sized  busi- 
nesses this  summer  found  that  38  per- 
cent have  been  unable  to  get  enough 
investment  capital.  One  cause  of  this 
capital  crunch  is  the  money  siphoned 
off  by  Federal  Government  overspend- 
ing and  overregulations. 

The  list  of  burdensome  requirements 
placed  on  businesses  is  long:  payroll 
tax  deposit  requirements;  OSHA  regu- 
lations; environmental  rules;  wage  re- 
porting requirements;  Disability  Act 
requirements;  minimum  wage  rules; 
product  safety  standards;  pension  regu- 
lations; and  Equal  Opportunity  Act  re- 
porting requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  alone,  none  of  these 
regulations  are  fatal  to  business,  but 
together,  they  hit  businesses  like  a 
wrecking  ball,  demolishing  the  hopes 
of  American  workers  and  entre- 
preneurs. Small  businesses  are  the  en- 
gine of  growth  in  America.  Let's  not 
regulate  them  out  of  business. 

We  just  have  not  talked  enough 
about  the  negative  consequences  of  big 
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Government  that  is  out  of  control.  We 
all  know  horror  stories  resulting  from 
Government  redtape,  but  seldom  do  we 
think  of  the  costs  involved. 

Our  Government  has  125,000  regu- 
lators working  at  any  given  time  on 
5,000  regulations. 

This  is  occurring  at  59  Government 
agencies  and  these  regulators  produce 
66,000  pages  printed  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister annually.  Every  year,  66,000  new 
pages  of  regulations. 

Most  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
these  regulations  cost  our  economy  an 
estimated  $430  billion  annually,  or 
about  $4,000  for  each  family  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Government  regulations  are  crippling 
our  country. 

Big  government,  with  our  overzeal- 
ous  regulations,  is  costly  not  only  for 
taxpayers,  but  certainly  for  jobs  and 
ultimately  our  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  reinvent  Govern- 
ment, let  us  invent  one  with  fewer  job 
killing  regulations. 


TRAGEDY  IN  SOMALIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  doing  a  series  of  special  orders  the 
last  2  weeks,  trying  to  make  sense  out 
of  our  policy  in  Somalia.  And  I  am 
learning  something  as  we  go  along  day 
to  day.  So  some  of  the  things  that  I 
surmised  or  tried  to  figure  out  a  few 
days  ago,  I  am  learning  today  may 
have  been  slightly  wrong.  But  I  am  get- 
ting to  the  hard  facts.  It  is  not  easy, 
because,  as  I  said  last  week,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  17  years  on  the  Hill,  15 
in  office.  I  have  never  had  such  dif- 
ficulty getting  straightforward,  I  don't 
want  to  say  truthful,  because  that 
would  indicate  untruthfulness,  but 
straightforward,  clear,  right  from  the 
shoulder,  factual  briefings. 

I  have  got  to  kind  of  go  around  like 
I  am  back  on  as  a  journalist,  as  an  in- 
vestigative reporter,  and  piece  this  to- 
gether. 

I  held  up  this  morning  the  three  prin- 
cipal news  magazines,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  Time,  and  Newsweek. 
They  all  had  Durant  on  the  cover.  One 
of  his  family  members  just  called  me  a 
while  ago,  and  I  missed  the  call,  they 
left  a  number,  and  told  my  staffer  to 
thank  me  for  everything  I  have  done 
the  last  week  to  keep  his  name  alive. 
His  wife,  Laurie,  is  on  her  way  to 
Landstuhl,  Germany.  He  is  on  his  way 
up  there  from  Somalia. 

We  now  have  no  hostages.  Of  the  18 
men  killed  on  Sunday,  October  3,  and 
the  3  that  died  in  the  hospital  later  on 
on  the  4th,  and  the  1  that  died  in  the 
hospital  up  in  Germany,  those  18  men, 
we  miraculously  have  all  the  remains 
home.  There  is  a  set  of  remains  of  one 
of  our  heroic   men   who   was   dragged 
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through  the  streets,  beaten  after  he 
was  dead,  spit  on.  mutilated,  and  fi- 
nally burned  so  badly  that  they  are 
trying  desperately  to  identify  him. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  DNA. 
He  is  back  on  the  soil  of  the  country 
that  he  died  serving.  His  uniform  is  as 
a  door  gunner.  He  is  up  at  Dover  in  a 
mortuary  as  we  speak.  I  am  not  al- 
lowed to  release  his  name,  but  there  is 
only  one  person  missing. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  his  mother 
knows  who  he  is.  because  she  identified 
him.  live,  on  Monday  night.  October  4, 
on  television.  "That  is  my  David."  she 
said.  She  did  not  even  know  he  was 
over  there.  Then  the  Army  said.  "We 
dont  think  so."  Then  the  next  day 
they  told  her  he  is  missing,  and  for  7 
more  days  she  has  gone  through  this 
most  unbelievable  of  all  agonies  that 
could  ever  be  presented  to  a  mother 

Her  statement  to  USA  Today  was.  "I 
am  torn  up  inside.  I  don't  know  what 
to  say.  ■  Of  course,  his  wife  was  holding 
out  hope  that  it  was  not  him. 

Now.  here  are  two  of  the  magazines. 
I  misplaced  US.  News  <b  World  Report. 
But  here  is  Time.  "What  in  the  world 
are  we  doing?  Anatomy  of  a  disaster  in 
Somalia. 

They  went  to  press  when  CWO  Mi- 
chael Durant  was  still  trapped.  He  is 
now  out.  Here  it  says  "The  inside  sto- 
ries." 

Here  is  Newsweek.  "Firefight  from 
hell."  Here  is  the  opening  of  their 
story,  a  picture  of  Les  Aspln.  "The 
making  of  a  fiasco.  An  inside  look  at 
how  Washington  blundered  into  a  mis- 
guided two-track  policy.  Our  track,  the 
humanitarian  track:  the  U.N.  track, 
putting  out  a  contract  on  the  very  war- 
lord who  has  four  sons  in  the  United 
States." 

Try  and  sell  that  case  to  the  mothers 
and  fathers  and  wives  auid  children  of 
these  18  men  that  died. 

Here  is  the  inside  of  Time.  News- 
week, by  the  way.  censored  themselves. 
They  had  none  of  the  gruesome  pic- 
tures. But  Time  magazine.  "Anatomy 
of  a  disaster."  with  a  handsome  soldier 
on  one  side,  goes  to  a  full  page  photo, 
bled  off  on  all  edges,  that  means  noth- 
ing but  photo  copy,  of  this  big  tall 
blonde  American  hero,  dead  at  this 
I>oint,  thrust  on  two  of  his  arms  and  a 
foot,  one  of  the  fellow  crewmen  on  the 
helicopter  of  Durant's  who  had  white 
handcuffs  cut.  as  I  said  last  week.  No 
one  puts  white  handcuffs,  stolen  from 
us,  on  a  dead  body. 

Now.  here  is  something  that  I  am  de- 
veloping, and  I  will  have  more  to  tell 
you  next  week.  There  was  a  crash  of 
the  first  Black  Hawk  that  went  down 
on  September  25,  8  days  before  the  fire- 
fight from  hell  when  we  lost  18  Ameri- 
cans dead. 

D  1940 

On  September  25,  a  utility  Black 
Hawk,  a  UH-60  was  hit  be  a  rocket-pro- 
pelled grenade,  the  same  as  the  three 


that  were  hit  Sunday.  The  third  one 
made  it  back  and  crash-landed.  The 
plane  is  destroyed,  the  helicopter  is  de- 
stroyed at  Newport  on  the  port.  So 
they  got  3  helicopters.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  are  in  the  air.  Part  of  that 
no  straight  briefing  stuff. 

But  the  first  Black  Hawk  went  down 
on  the  25th.  went  down  in  an  open 
street  area,  not  as  bad  as  the  two  that 
went  down  8  days  later. 

We  rescued  the  2  warrant  officer  heli- 
copter pilots. 


FURTHER  REVELATIONS  ABOUT 
SOMALIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDer,mott).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hunter]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  one  thing  before  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DORN.^N]. 

We  just  left  the  Armed  Services 
room.  We  have  a  reception  there  for 
our  staff  members  who  have  been  work- 
ing hard  to  put  a  budget  together. 

As  I  walked  out,  I  saw  the  placard 
that  has  a  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  we  always  show  our  wit- 
nesses, when  the  administration  comes 
up  to  testify 

It  says,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Congress  shall  be  responsible  for  rais- 
ing and  supporting  armies.  That  means 
seeing  to  it  that  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform,  no  matter  where  they  are 
around  the  world,  are  as  secure  as  we 
can  possibly  make  them  and  to  see  to 
it  that  they  have,  in  the  words  of  Colin 
Powell,  superb  training  and  superb 
equipment. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dor- 
nan]  because,  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  all  of 
us  have  this  responsibility  of  looking 
after  our  young  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, he  hais  done  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  us  in  terms  of  trying  to  knit  to- 
gether what  happened  to  our  young 
men  and  women  in  uniform,  long  before 
we  have  hearings  on  this  and  long  be- 
fore we  have  definitive  statements 
from  the  administration. 

He  has  contacted  families.  He  has 
worked  hard,  even  while  the  warrant 
officer  who  has  been  recently  released 
was  in  captivity. 

I  know  that  the  family  was  very 
grateful  for  that.  I  have  seen  some  in- 
dications of  that. 

I  just  want  to  thank  my  friend  for 
following  up  on  his  responsibility  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
sense  of  confession  is  good  for  the  soul, 
let  me  tell  the  Speaker  and  the 
1,200,000  people  watching  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice   the    gentleman    from    California 


[Mr.  Hunter]  gave  me  about  these  spe- 
cial orders  over  the  last  few  days. 

He  said,  "My  friend,  be  passionate 
but  don't  look  so  angry." 

It  is  good  advice.  I  want  all  these 
people  watching  me  to  know  that  one 
of  my  staffers  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"In  17  years  you  have  never  raised  your 
voice  to  a  staffer."  Maybe  I  am  just  a 
pussy  cat,  like  Ronald  Reagan,  not 
tough  on  staff. 

I  am  not  an  angry  person  around 
here.  I  think  all  colleagues  will  ac- 
knowledge that  I  try  to  be  an  upbeat, 
optimistic,  happy  person. 

But  in  this  well.  I  let  some  passion 
show.  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  anger. 

Track  the  rest  of  my  investigation. 

September  25,  UH-60  goes  down.  We 
rescue  the  two  warrant-officer  pilots, 
the  two  door  gunners,  and  we  do  not 
know  the  condition  because  I  cannot 
get  the  after-action  report. 

A  passenger  from  the  10th  Mountain 
Division,  that  is  where  Bob  Dole  was 
crippled  and  won  his  Purple  Heart  and 
Bronze  Star  in  World  War  II  in  Italy. 
10th  Mountain  Division.  Fort  Drum. 
NY.  He  was  riding  as  a  passenger  in 
this  101st  Regiment  chopper. 

It  goes  down.  Rescue  the  two  pilots. 
So  it  was  not  a  hard  landing. 

The  three  in  the  back  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  crowd.  Now.  we  have 
only  gotten  back  the  remains  of  one. 
one.  terribly  mutilated.  The  family  has 
put  their  hero  to  rest  either  in  Arling- 
ton or  their  hometown.  I  will  find  out 
where. 

The  other  two,  I  am  going  to  slow 
down  so  you  hear  every  word,  every- 
body following  the  proceedings  here 
and  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  do  not  have 
a  fingernail  back  of  one  of  those  two 
heroes. 

I  learned  this  looking  at  a  paper, 
when  I  see  this  beautiful  African-Amer- 
ican, black  American  family,  the  Wil- 
liams, mother,  father.  I  think  a  widow. 
I  cannot  remember  a  child.  Eugene 
Williams.  26.  and  the  last  line  says. 
"No  remains  " 

Now,  I  am  fighting  to  get  all  the  re- 
mains back  of  the  five  men  that  were 
beaten  to  death  and  murdered  by  the 
crowd  on  the  3d  and  the  4th. 

I  am  saying,  wait  a  minute,  we  did 
not  get  remains  back  from  the  Septem- 
ber 25  crash. 

One  remains  and  two  no  remains. 
And  here  Is  where  I  get  this  feeling  the 
Army  is  not  straight  with  the  Amer- 
ican people,  some  people  in  the  Army. 

They  said,  the  fire  of  the  crash 
consumed  all  the  remains.  That  is  not 
true. 

When  a  jet  fighter  goes  straight  In. 
you  can  get.,5  or  10  pounds  of  remains. 
A  B-2  hits  a  mesa  In  Texas,  and  they 
got  10  pounds  of  remains  out  of  4  big, 
healthy  Air  Force  officers.  You  get 
something. 

No.  What  they  were  covering  up  was 
the  cover  up  that  happened  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  when  they  said,  the  crowd 
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does  not  have  those  bodies.  We  have 
those  remains. 

The  first  shots  we  ever  saw  of  the  re- 
mains of  Americans  being  held  up  in 
the  street  was  not  October  4.  It  was 
September  25  and  26  on  our  news.  Those 
were  the  remains. 

When  Agency  France  Press  and  when 
Reuters  said  they  were  waving  limbs 
around,  our  Government  said,  impos- 
sible. We  got  the  remains. 

No.  they  did  not.  They  were  waving 
the  limbs  of  our  heroes. 

My  point  Is.  we  had  8  days  to  analyze 
not  just  In  Mr.  Aspln's  shop  but  to  ana- 
lyze In  Mogadishu  that  unfortunately 
we  were  flying  over  angry  mean  streets 
where  the  people  were  acting  like 
sharks  and  tearing  our  men  apart. 

Somebody  should  have  said,  was  that 
a  lucky  shot  with  a  rocket-propelled 
grenade  that  took  out  our  101st  Regi- 
ment chopper?  What  If  they  get  an- 
other one? 

The  next  two  that  they  got  were  Spe- 
cial Forces  guys.  We  have  lost  Delta 
Forces  guys.  We  have  lost  Rangers.  We 
have  lost  sei^geants  In  their  middle 
thirties. 

Durant's  pilot  was  45  years  old.  I  bet 
you  the  next  iime  I  am  on  the  floor,  I 
will  be  talkijjig  about  his  combat  record 
In  Vietnam  as  a  19-,  20-,  or  21-year-old 
Huey  or  Cobra  gunshlp  pilot. 

This  Is  truly  a  disaster,  not  only 
here,  but  I  want  questions  answered  to 
me,  if  I  have  to  go  to  Mogadishu  itself, 
to  tell  me  why  in  8  days  they  did  not 
have  a  hard-core,  well-thought-out  res- 
cue plan  through  these  dangerous. 
mine-laden,  angry  streets,  to  get  to  a 
chopper  crew.  If  It  went  down  before, 
for  a  second  time,  they  were  overrun, 
beaten  to  death.  And  their  bodies  dese- 
crated In  that  wa\ 
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A  DISCUSSION  OF  AN  IMPORTANT 
ISSUE  FACING  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
only  Independent  in  this  House,  my 
views  on  many  Issues  are  different  than 
my  colleagues  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties.  And  that  is  fine, 
because  that  Is  what  democracy  is 
about. 

But  my  major  concern  in  terms  of 
what  happens  here  in  the  House  is  that 
there  Is  an  enormous  amount  of  obfus- 
cation,  that  we  run  away  from  the 
most  important  Issues  facing  the 
American  people. 

On  any  given  day.  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Issues  out  there.  And  we  often 
talk  about  many  of  them.  But  It  Is 
amazing  to  me,  and  I  think  to  the 
American  people,  how  somehow  we  for- 
get to  discuss  the  most  Important  Is- 
sues facing  the  ordinary  people  of  this 
country. 

In  the  few  minutes  that  I  have,  I  just 
want  to  touch  upon  some  Issues  with 


the  hope  that  maybe,  just  maybe,  we 
can  begin  some  serious  discussion 
about  these  issues  here  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

The  first  point  that  I  want  to  talk 
about  that  concerns  me  very  much  is 
my  fear  that  this  country,  this  great 
country,  this  democracy  Is  evolving 
Into  an  oligarchy.  An  oligarchy  is  a 
country  In  which  a  few  people  have  tre- 
mendous wealth  and  tremendous  power 
and  exercise  that  wealth  and  that 
power  over  all  of  the  people. 

In  the  United  States  today,  and  this 
fact  is  not  terribly  well-known,  the 
wealthiest  1  percent  of  our  population 
own  37  percent  of  the  wealth.  The 
wealthiest  1  percent  of  our  population 
own  more  wealth  than  the  bottom  90 
percent.  And  what  Is  going  on  In  this 
country  today  Is  that  the  wealthiest 
people  are  becoming  wealthier  and 
have  more  power. 

The  middle  class  Is  shrinking,  and 
the  poor  are  suffering  more  than  they 
have  ever  suffered  before. 

When  we  talk  about  oligarchy,  we  are 
talking  about  the  power  of  the  few  over 
the  political  process.  That  means  both 
major  political  parties. 

When  we  are  talking  about  oligarchy, 
we  are  talking  about  an  Increased  con- 
centration In  the  media  where  a  few 
corporations  control  more  and  more  of 
our  television,  of  our  radio,  of  our  mag- 
azines, and  of  our  newspapers. 

That  raises  the  Issue  of  whether  or 
not  the  American  people  are  getting 
the  truth  about  what  Is  going  on  in 
this  country  or  whether  what  we  are 
hearing  about  reflects  the  interests  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  powerful. 

D  1950 

That  issue,  the  evolution  of  a  democ- 
racy into  an  oligarchy.  Is  not  talked 
about  too  much  in  this  institution,  in 
the  Congress.  I  hope  we  can  begin  that 
discussion. 

The  second  Issue  that  I  want  to  touch 
upon  briefly  Is  very  often  people  get  up 
here  and  they  say,  "The  United  States 
is  the  wealthiest  Nation  on  Earth." 
They  are  wrong.  It  Is  not.  The  interest- 
ing question  is,  and  the  Interesting 
Issue  Is,  20  years  ago  In  terms  of  the 
wages  and  the  benefits  that  ordinary 
Americans  received,  we  were  No.  1.  We 
led  the  world.  Our  workers  received  the 
highest  wages.  Our  health  care  system 
was  the  best.  Our  educational  system 
was  the  best. 

Today,  according  to  a  variety  of 
studies,  we  are  12th  In  the  world.  Do 
the  Members  want  to  know  why  Ger- 
man automobile  manufacturers  are 
coming  to  the  United  States  today? 
They  are  coming  to  the  United  States 
for  the  same  reason  that  American 
companies  are  going  to  Mexico.  They 
are  coming  for  cheap  labor. 

Today  In  terms  of  wages  and  many 
other  Indicators,  we  rank  12th  in  the 
world  behind  Western  Europe  and 
Scandinavia.  Many  of  these  countries 
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have  health  care  systems  guaranteeing 
health  care  to  all  of  their  people.  Many 
of  these  countries  guarantee  free  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  their  people, 
so  the  question  arises  how  did  the 
United  States,  under  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  leadership,  go  from  1st 
in  the  world  to  12th  In  the  world,  and 
why  are  we  not  talking  about  that  re- 
ality. 

Another  point  that  I  think  should  be 
raised,  when  we  talk  about  rich  and 
poor  and  working  people  In  this  coun- 
try, is  not  simply  to  mention  that  the 
standard  of  living  of  working  people  is 
In  rapid  decline.  That  Is  Important  to 
point  out.  But  we  should  point  out  that 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
Is  growing  wider,  and  we  should  begin 
to  ask  some  questions  as  to  why  the 
chief  executive  officers  in  the  United 
States  of  America  earn  157  times  more 
than  the  workers  in  those  corpora- 
tions, 157  times.  That  Is  the  largest  gap 
In  the  Industrialized  world. 

In  1960  in  this  country  the  gap  was  40 
to  1.  In  Japan  today  my  understanding 
is  that  the  gap  Is  32  to  1.  What  has  been 
going  on  In  this  country  is  that  as  our 
standard  of  living,  as  we  have  become  a 
poorer  nation,  the  big-money  Interests 
have  taken  more  and  more  out  for  the 
few  and  left  the  working  people  and  the 
poor  out  to  dry. 

The  last  point  that  I  want  to  touch 
upon,  we  can  talk  about  the  past  and 
we  can  moan  and  be  concerned  about 
what  has  happened  over  the  last  20  or 
30  years,  a  real  tragedy.  However,  we 
should  also  be  thinking  about  what  Is 
going  on  In  the  future,  and  what  we 
must  do  to  change  the  trends. 

What  concerns  me  very  much  Is  that 
when  we  talk  about  employment,  and 
we  hear  the  employment  statistics,  6.7, 
7  percent,  it  does  not  sound  too  bad. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  back. 


ON  BALANCE  NAFTA  IS  A  VERY 
GOOD  DEAL  FOR  NEBRASKA, 
AMERICA— AND  THE  HEMI- 
SPHERE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDer.mott).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Bereuter]  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement  has  resulted  In  more  exag- 
gerated claims  and  hyperbole,  and 
more  distorted  arguments  by  both 
sides,  than  any  issue  Americans  have 
faced  for  a  long  time.  Given  the 
breadth  of  coverage  of  this  trade  agree- 
ment and  the  huge  economic  and  devel- 
opment disparities  between  Mexico  and 
its  two  North  American  neighbors — 
Canada  and  the  United  States— it  is  un- 
derstandably a  very  complicated  agree- 
ment. Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  already  faced  most  of  our  tough 
trade  issues  In  our  bilateral  free-trade 
agreement  of  1989;  therefore,  the  focus 
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is  now  on  the  trade  relations  with  Mex- 
ico, especially  Mexico-United  States 
trade  relationships. 

Our  neighbor  to  the  south  has  a  large 
population  of  90  million,  one  that  is 
very  young  and  growing  rapidly.  As  re- 
cently as  1986  we  had  a  trade  deficit 
with  Mexico,  but  in  1992  we  have  a  $5.6 
billion  trade  surplus.  Mexico  is  our  sec- 
ond largest  export  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods  and  third  largest  agricul- 
tural export  market.  Even  allowing  for 
the  maquiladora — Mexico-United 

States  border  twin  plants — trade,  Mex- 
ico imports  far  more  per  capita  from  us 
than  we  import  from  them. 

Yet  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  Mexican  wage  rate  is.  on  average, 
one-seventh  that  of  a  United  States 
citizen.  It  is  also  obvious  that  Mexico's 
economy,  democratic  institutions,  in- 
frastructure, et  cetera  are  far  less  de- 
veloped than  its  northern  neighbors. 
Also,  their  gross  domestic  product  is 
still  only  5  percent  as  large  as  the 
American  GDP.  causing  some  exagger- 
ated claims  by  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents. 

In  every  international  trade  agree- 
ment there  are,  in  varying  degrees, 
winning  and  losing  sectors.  Some  peo- 
ple and  some  business  enterprises  will 
gain  and  others  will  lose — at  least  rel- 
atively. Some  sectors,  industries,  or 
geographic  areas  are  seen  as  demand- 
ing politically,  culturally,  and  eco- 
nomically sensitive  treatment  through 
negotiated  protective  tariffs,  quotas,  et 
cetera.  But  carefully  negotiated  inter- 
national trade  treaties  are  not  zero- 
sum  games;  one  country  need  not  lose 
so  the  other  can  gain.  Experience  has 
shown  that  overall  reductions  in  im- 
pediments to  the  freer  flow  of  goods, 
services,  and  ideas  benefit  all  countries 
in  such  trade  agreements. 

The  NAFTA  negotiation  process  was 
begun  by  President  Bush  with  specific 
concurrence  by  the  Congress.  The  nego- 
tiated results,  including  several  side 
agreements  to  cover  subjects  particu- 
larly sensitive  or  controversial  in  the 
United  States,  have  been  endorsed  by 
both  President  Bush  and  President 
Clinton,  and  all  living  former  Presi- 
dents. These  side  agreements  cover  im- 
portant subjects  such  as  labor  stand- 
ards and  the  environment.  Other  agree- 
ment provisions  address  such  problem- 
atic areas  as  damage  to  a  domestic  in- 
dustry by  import  surges,  and  the  trans- 
shipment of  America-bound  goods 
through  Mexico  in  order  to  escape  the 
normal  American  tariff  rates. 

THE  COSTS  A.ND  BENEFITS  OF  NAFTA  FOR  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

The  crucial  question  to  be  asked  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  considering  this 
proposed  trade  agreement  is  whether 
its  approval  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  or  contrary  to  it.  As 
best  as  we  can  determine  we  must  con- 
sider the  overall  cost  and  benefits — di- 
rect and  indirect.  Such  a  determina- 
tion   should    consider    not    only    the 


short-term  impacts  but,  also,  cer- 
tainly, the  overall  cost-benefit  balance 
for  America  in  the  longer  term.  Of 
course,  within  this  national  context,  as 
an  elected  national  representative  of 
Nebraakans,  I  also  must  attempt  to 
measure  what  is  overall  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  State  and  its  citizens. 

Also,  within  national  and  Nebraska 
overall  cost-benefit  determinations, 
one  cannot  ignore  the  impact  of  these 
proposed  changes  on  the  jobs,  lives,  and 
overall  well-being  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans and  Nebraskans.  If  it  is  your  job 
which  may  be  lost  because  of  changes 
in  trade  patterns,  quite  probably  you 
have  a  much  different  attitude  about 
what  is  said  to  be  abstractly  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  country.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  most  vocal  and  well-fi- 
nanced opponents  of  NAFTA  are  a 
hodgepodge  of  special  interest  groups, 
and  political  figures  hoping  to  seize  on 
a  political  issue,  that  play  upon  an  in- 
dividual's most  basic  fear  of  losing  his 
or  her  job. 

Because  I  know  how  important  the 
NAFTA  decision  is  to  America  and  its 
citizens.  I  have  delayed  my  decision  on 
the  proposed  NAFTA,  very  inten- 
tionally, until  I  could  carefully  exam- 
ine the  provisions  of  the  basic  agree- 
ment and  the  side  agreements.  I  also 
wanted  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  con- 
sider the  opinions  and  arguments  of 
both  all  the  affected  interests  and  of 
those  organizations  and  individuals 
who  think  they  have  valuable  opinions 
or  conclusions  to  offer  for  consider- 
ation. 

My  conclusion,  for  both  the  short  run 
and  the  long  run,  for  both  the  United 
States  and  Nebraska,  is  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  is  in  our  overall  best 
interest;  consequently  it  should  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  The  lessons  of  his- 
tory tell  us  that,  time  and  time  again, 
the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  stimu- 
late economic  growth  for  those  coun- 
tries and  their  citizens  who  are  willing 
to  compete.  Conversely,  the  increase  of 
tariffs  and  trade  protectionism  has 
proven  disastrous  for  countries  which 
have  chosen  to  turn  inward  and  ignore 
international  economic  realities.  That 
is  surely  even  more  true  in  the  global 
economy  in  which  we  live  today.  The 
passage  of  the  infamous  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  legislation  in  the  1930's  was  no 
small  factor  in  the  severe  American  de- 
pression of  that  decade.  It  is  in  part  be- 
cause of  these  underlying,  linked,  his- 
torically sustained  principles,  in  addi- 
tion to  objective  analysis  of  the  num- 
bers involved,  that  has  resulted  in 
more  than  300  of  the  world's  most  dis- 
tinguished economists  writing  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  support  NAFTA  and  de- 
stroy its  opponents'  arguments.  Indeed, 
nearly  every  major  economic  study  of 
NAFTA  concluded  that  reducing  trade 
barriers  will  increase  growth,  jobs,  and 
wages  in  all  three  countries.  To  satisfy 
NAFTA  opponents  and  my  own  curios- 


ity. I  have  also  read  the  book,  "Save 
Your  Job.  Save  Our  Country,"  written 
by  H.  Ross  Perot  and  Pat  Choate,  and 
the  line-by-line  critique  of  it  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
The  USTR  paper  devastates  the  argu- 
ments of  the  book. 

A  great  many  Americans  are  con- 
cerned about  the  loss  of  American  jobs 
to  locations  in  other  countries.  We  all 
should  be.  and  I  certainly  am.  Many 
people  say  no  to  NAFTA  simply  be- 
cause they  are  upset  by  current  inter- 
national labor  and  plant  location 
trends.  They  are  upset  by  the  status 
quo.  in  effect  saying.  "Stop  the  world, 
I  want  to  get  off."  These  underlying 
concerns  about  lost  jobs  are  certainly 
understandable  and  not  to  be  ignored. 
However,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  there  is  currently  nothing  to  pro- 
hibit United  States  companies  from 
moving  jobs  to  Mexico,  Southeast  Asia, 
South  America,  and  the  other  low-wage 
economies  where,  in  total,  four-fifths 
of  the  world's  people  live.  These  low- 
wage  countries  will  continue  to  aggres- 
sively pursue  U.S.  jobs  and  invest- 
ments even  if  NAFTA  is  rejected.  And 
businesses  in  developed  countries  with 
high  labor  and  other  production  costs 
will  continue  to  look  for  less  expensive 
or  more  productive  business  locations. 

One  also  needs  to  remember  in  this 
regard  that  we  already  have  something 
approaching  a  free-trade  arrangement 
for  most  Mexican  goods,  services,  and 
commodities.  The  problem  is  that  it 
currently  works  only  one  way— nearly 
tariff-free  access  for  Mexican  exports 
into  the  United  States,  but  not  the  re- 
verse. At  this  time  the  average  Mexi- 
can tariff  on  United  States  agricultural 
and  manufactured  exports  is  10  percent 
while  the  average  United  States  tariff 
on  Mexican  exports  to  the  United 
States  is  only  4  percent.  If  NAFTA  is 
approved  there  will  be  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  Mexico's  tariffs,  phased  down 
over  time  for  some  very  sensitive  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  other  prod- 
ucts. These  sharply  reduced  tariffs 
would  allow  a  United  States  manufac- 
turer to  remain  in  the  United  States 
while  for  the  first  time  exporting  its 
products  to  Mexico  with  little  or  no 
tariff.  In  other  words,  the  low-wage  in- 
centive to  move  jobs  out  of  the  United 
States  already  exists;  therefore,  ap- 
proval for  NAFTA  would  actually  re- 
duce this  job-relocation  incentive  rath- 
er than  increase  it — by  eliminating 
Mexico's  substantial  barriers  to  United 
States  manufactured  products. 

Likewise  Mexican  domestic  content 
laws  would  be  either  eliminated  or  the 
required  domestic  content  would  be 
sharply  reduced.  Thus,  it  would  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  United  States 
auto  makers  and  auto  parts  manufac- 
turers to  locate  facilities  in  Mexico  to 
tap  Mexican  markets;  these  products 
could  be  made  in  the  United  States  by 
American  workers  and  exported  to 
Mexico. 
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Frequently  people  ask  about  the 
competitive  impact  of  low  Mexican 
wage  rates.  Again  it  must  be  said,  of 
course,  that  the  wage  differential  ex- 
ists now— without  NAFTA.  Despite  this 
huge  differential  in  wage  rates  the  bot- 
tom line  is  that  many  companies  still 
find  it  more  expensive  to  manufacture 
in  Mexico.  Why?  American  labor  is 
more  productive.  Labor  costs  currently 
represent  on  the  average  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  production  for 
American  manufacturing  companies. 
Mexican  Industries  have  higher  trans- 
portation, packaging,  marketing,  utili- 
ties, infrastructure,  and  capital  invest- 
ment costs.  Larger  future  United 
States  export  markets  in  Mexico.  Can- 
ada, and  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, with  fewer  trade  barriers, 
should  made  it  possible,  and  provide  an 
incentive  for  American  businesses,  to 
make  the  capital  investment  and  pro- 
ductivity expenditures  to  maintain  our 
industries'  competitive  edge. 

Will  the  passage  of  NAFTA  eliminate 
the  environmental  degradation  in  Mex- 
ico, especially  along  our  border?  Will  it 
eliminate  unsafe  working  conditions 
and  other  labor  abuses  of  Mexicans 
working  in  their  country?  Will  it  curb 
government  corruption  and  encourage 
greater  democracy  in  Mexico?  The  an- 
swer is  "No";  NAFTA  will  not  solve  all 
these  existing  problems.  But,  the  provi- 
sions will  eliminate  the  maquiladora 
arrangements  that  have  accentuated 
such  environmental  and  unsatisfactory 
labor  conditions  along  the  United 
States-Mexican  border.  Actually 
NAFTA  is  the  first  trade  agreement  to 
also  address  the  environmental  and 
labor  disputes  arising  among  the  na- 
tions involved. 

What  about  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  NAFTA?  Chapter  20  of  NAFTA 
and  the  recently  concluded  side  agree- 
ments establish  procedures  to  solve 
disputes  among  the  three  nations.  This 
was  a  very  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
lem, but  the  proposed  dispute  mecha- 
nisms give  individuals  in  the  three  na- 
tions the  right  to  petition  against  for- 
eign companies  which  are  allegedly 
violating  the  laws  of  their  domicile 
country.  For  constitutional  and  sov- 
ereignty reasons  the  enforcement  of  a 
country's  laws  is  left  to  that  country, 
but  fines  or  punitive  tariffs  are  author- 
ized for  the  other  countries  if  a  nation 
does  not  comply  with  the  treat  provi- 
sions by  implementing  or  enforcing 
them. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
NAFTA  does  not  restrict  the  United 
States  ability  to  adopt  more  stringent 
environmental,  safety,  or  other  stand- 
ards than  Canada  or  Mexico.  The  agree- 
ment merely  requires  that  such  stand- 
ards be  based  on  scientific  principles 
and  that  they  are  applied  in  a  non- 
discriminatory fashion. 

What  about  immigration — legal  or  il- 
legal? Greater  trade  and  economic 
growth  should  enable  Mexico  to  allo- 


cate more  resources  to  the  protection 
of  its  own  environment.  It  should  also 
help  alleviate  some  pressures  for  Mexi- 
cans to  emigrate  to  the  United  States 
in  search  of  employment,  although  I 
believe  that  substantial  relief  from  the 
incredible  and  expensive  tide  of  illegal 
aliens  to  the  United  States  from  and 
through  Mexico  will  be  possible  only  in 
the  longer  term.  This  is  a  very  big  and 
growing  problem  for  the  United  States, 
and,  realistically,  NAFTA  will  not 
offer  much  short-term  relief. 

Mexican  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity through  greater  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  method  for  ensuring  continued 
reform  and  a  stable  progression  to- 
wards democracy  in  Mexico.  Con- 
versely, failure  by  the  United  States  to 
approve  NAFTA  could  erode  support 
for  democracy,  reduced  trade  barriers, 
and  economic  reform  in  Mexico. 

Beyond  that,  rejection  of  NAFTA 
would  by  example  send  a  very  bad  mes- 
sage to  other  nations,  of  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  which  are  now  com- 
mitted to  take,  or  could  be  encouraged 
to  take,  steps  forward  for  economic  lib- 
eralization and  political  reform.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  advantages  they  see  in 
a  NAFTA-like  trade  agreement  with 
the  United  States,  our  neighbor  coun- 
tries to  the  south  now  understand 
these  reforms  are  also  the  key  to  great- 
er trade  and  access  to  U.S.  markets 
and  U.S.  exports.  We  must  remember 
that  a  NAFTA  agreement  with  Mexico 
is  only  the  first  step.  Chile  is  the  next 
country  impatiently  waiting  in  line. 
Its  circumstances  make  such  an  agree- 
ment far  easier  to  reach,  with  substan- 
tial benefits  accruing  to  the  United 
States  and  Chile. 

Finally,  in  analyzing  the  impact  of 
NAFTA  on  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  I 
must  tell  you  that  one  of  my  primary 
concerns  was  whether  our  United 
States  Government  would  have  the  will 
to  enforce  the  authorized  punitive  tar- 
iffs and  fines  if  the  Governments  of 
Mexico  or  Canada,  or  any  variety  of 
business  interests  in  those  countries, 
are  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  NAFTA.  During  the  cold  war 
era  there  was  the  perception,  in  part 
reflecting  reality,  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment all  too  often  failed  to  insist  on 
general  fair  trade  treatment  or  even 
the  enforcement  of  trade  agreements. 
National  security  or  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations were  cited  by  the  State  De- 
partment or  Defense  spokesmen  as  the 
reason  for  such  inaction  or  decisions. 

Now  the  cold  war  is  over  and  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  our  Nation  and  its 
citizens  certainly  deserve  much  strong- 
er consideration  when  it  comes  to  en- 
forcing trade  agreements.  Accordingly, 
when  I  met  separately  with  Trade  Am- 
bassador Mickey  Kantor,  Secretary 
Warren  Christopher,  and  President  Bill 
Clinton,  I  raised  this  issue.  I  received 
reasonable  assurances  they  understood 
this  concern  and  recognized  the  need 


for  a  change  in  national  perspective. 
They  pledged  they  would  be  more  ag- 
gressive in  demanding  compliance  with 
current  and  NAFTA  provisions  by  our 
trade  partners. 

I  also  asked,  and  do  still  hope,  that 
President  Clinton  will  forcefully  ex- 
press himself  and  pledge  his  commit- 
ment on  this  issue  in  a  public  state- 
ment to  the  American  people.  It  would 
reassure  many  American  employers, 
business  families,  and  farmers  that  the 
protection  of  their  interests  will  be  the 
highest  priority  when  our  Government 
has  evidence  of  trade  or  other  treaty 
violations.  I  pledge  to  be  aggressive  in 
the  oversight  of  NAFTA  compliance 
and  in  demanding  appropriate  action 
by  the  Clinton  administration  and  its 
successors  as  long  as  I  am  in  office. 

THE  IMPACT  ON  NEBRASKA 

Since  agriculture,  food  processing, 
and  other  types  of  agribusiness  still 
largely  dominate  the  Nebraska  econ- 
omy, the  approval  of  NAFTA  is  even 
more  clearly  in  Nebraska's  best  inter- 
est than  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In 
saying  that  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the 
impression  that  I  am  ignoring  the  in- 
terests of  Nebraskans  employed  or  with 
financial  interests  unrelated  to  agri- 
culture, for  I  have  not.  On  balance,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  some  Nebras- 
kans in  the  manufacturing  and  service 
sectors  will  benefit  and  others  will  not. 
Yet,  overall  NAFTA  will  be  a  net  plus 
for  Nebraskans,  who  will  fare  better 
than  most  Americans.  Generally  our 
manufacturing  facilities  are  newer  and 
better,  with  less  job  obsolescence.  Our 
labor  force  is  better  educated  and  has  a 
stronger  work  ethic.  And.  frankly,  in 
the  transportation  sector — truck  or 
rail — it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything 
but  a  brighter  future  for  all  Americans 
involved. 

In  agriculture,  though,  Mexico  is  the 
third  largest  and  most  rapidly  growing 
export  market  for  United  States  farm 
commodities.  Despite  Mexico's  more 
restrictive  tariffs  and  quotas  on  agri- 
cultural imports,  the  United  States 
currently  enjoys  a  growing  51.5  billion 
trade  surplus  with  Mexico.  As  men- 
tioned, those  Mexican  agricultural 
quotas  and  tariffs,  on  a  specified  time- 
table, will  be  gradually  phased  out  or 
cut  to  a  minimum. 

Therefore,  most  of  Nebraska's  agri- 
cultural commodity  groups,  the  Ne- 
braska Farm  Bureau,  and  the  Nebraska 
Grange  strongly  support  the  approval 
of  NAFTA.  NAFTA  would  be  especially 
beneficial  overall  to  Nebraska  agri- 
culture. With  the  possible  exception  of 
sugar  and  dry  bean  producers, 
NAFTA's  quota  and  tariff  reduction 
provisions,  plus  the  elimination  of 
many  obvious  nontariff  barriers,  will 
certainly  make  Mexico's  fast-growing 
markets  more  accessible  to  Nebraska's 
agricultural  and  processed  food  ex- 
ports. For  example,  a  recent  study 
commissioned  by  the  Nebraska  Corn 
Board  to  examine  a  variety  of  eco- 
nomic   studies    on    Mexican-American 
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trade  found  that  the  estimates  for 
American  com  exports  varied  from  "44 
to  244  percent  greater  with  NAFTA 
than  without  it."  They  concluded  that 
these  greater  exports  could  increase 
the  price  a  farmer  currently  receives 
for  a  bushel  of  com  by  9  cents. 

Other  Nebraska  commodities  and  ex- 
ports predicted  to  benefit  significantly 
under  NAFTA  are:  Sorghum,  wheat, 
cattle,  beef,  hogs,  pork,  soybeans,  soy- 
bean meal,  soybean  oil,  dairy  products, 
and  processed  foods  in  general.  To- 
gether, com  and  these  commodities 
represent  over  95  percent  of  Nebraska's 
agricultural  production.  Consequently, 
over  101  American  agriculture  producer 
and  processing  organizations  support 
passage  of  NAFTA. 

Nebraska's  other  industries  and  busi- 
nesses should  also  benefit  greatly 
"  under  passage  of  NAFTA.  Those  sectors 
expected  to  benefit  from  passage  of 
NAFTA  include:  Mining,  crude  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas,  printing  and 
publishing,  chemicals  and  related  prod- 
ucts, petroleum  and  coal,  rubber,  leath- 
er and  leather  products,  fabricated 
metal  products,  industrial  machinery 
and  computers,  transportation  equip- 
ment, and  miscellaneous  manufactur- 
ing equipment.  Also,  the  following  in- 
dustries are  expected  to  export  more 
goods  and  services  to  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada; Food  processing  machinery  manu- 
facturers, farm  equipment  manufactur- 
ers, agricultural  chemical  and  fer- 
tilizer producers,  automobile  and  air- 
craft parts  manufacturers,  steel  pro- 
ducers, and  pollution  control  manufac- 
turers. 

The  Nebraska  service-related  indus- 
tries, including  banks  and  financial 
services.  Insurance  companies,  tele- 
communications equipment  and  service 
firms,  construction  and  engineering 
companies,  trucking,  and  railroads  are 
expected  to  benefit.  Finally,  provisions 
of  NAFTA  that  protect  intellectual 
property  rights  should  benefit  Nebras- 
ka's pharmaceutical  manufacturers 
and  software  producers  in  our  domestic 
market  and  through  increased  exports. 

CONCLLSION 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  many 
NAFTA  opponents  have  strong  views, 
sometimes  have  used  distorted  infor- 
mation and  arguments,  and  a  few  have 
demagogically  exploited  the  job  con- 
cerns of  more  vulnerable  American 
workers.  On  the  other  hand,  some  pro- 
ponents have  also  engaged  in  hyper- 
bole, exaggerating  the  projected  bene- 
fits, slanting  their  arguments,  and 
glossing  over  less  inviting  or  problem- 
atic details  of  NAFTA.  Together,  both 
sides  have  engaged  in  a  very  expensive 
grassroots  lobbying  effort  aimed  at 
Congress.  Some  labor  unions  and  busi- 
ness groups  have  asked  their  workers 
or  members  to  set  aside  their  intellect 
and  common  sense,  and  instead  blindly 
follow  their  position  in  lobbying  Sen- 
ators or  Representatives. 

However,  I  am  confident  that  most 
Nebraskans  will  see  through  these  tac- 


tics, sort  through  the  various  argu- 
ments and  facts,  and  independently 
reach  their  own  conclusions.  We  cer- 
tainly don't  need  outsiders  telling  us 
what  is  best  for  Nebraska.  And.  Nebras- 
kans. living  in  a  State  settled  by  ad- 
venturous, industrious  pioneers,  are 
not  afraid  of  change  or  the  future. 

When  it  comes  to  deciding  if  NAFTA 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States— and  Nebraska— I  must  and 
have  set  aside  any  partisan  interests 
and  particular  sectoral  or  other  special 
interests.  My  responsibility  is  to  care- 
fully examine  the  provisions  of  the 
NAFTA,  and  the  arguments  pro  and 
con,  and  then  reach  the  best  judgment 
regarding  its  merits.  I  have  done  this 
and  concluded  that  the  approval  of 
NAFTA  is  in  the  overall  best  interest 
of  the  United  States — both  in  the 
short-term  and  long-term;  for  Ne- 
braska the  case  is  even  more  over- 
whelmingly positive.  I  hope  this  sum- 
mary of  the  consideration  that  resulted 
in  my  judgment  will  also  be  helpful  to 
Nebraskans  in  examining  this  complex 
and  controversial  issue. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SIEGE  OF 
SARAJEVO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indian  (Mr.  McCloskey]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  beautiful,  bright,  moderately 
crisp  fall  day  Monday  in  Sarajevo  as  I 
arrived  with  Representative  Charles 
Wilson  and  eight  other  international 
parliamentarians. 

With  numerous  people  walking  on 
the  streets,  one  could  almost  forget 
that  a  sniper  or  heavy  artillery  shell 
could  destroy  anyone  at  any  time.  And 
indeed,  some  people  did  meet  such  a 
fate  in  the  hours  we  were  there.  These 
included  a  young  man  wounded  in  a 
bread  line. 

Occasionally,  automatic  weapons 
were  fired  and  heavy  artillery  hits 
could  be  heard  at  various  distances. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
Sarajevo  suffered  about  150  artillery 
hits  that  day. 

The  brave  and  noble  people  of  Sara- 
jevo are  trapped  by  both  Serb  gunners 
and  cruel  UNPROFOR  policy  as  they 
continue  to  get  minimal  food  and 
water. 

There  is  little  electricity  and  no  heat 
for  the  coming  winter.  And 
UNPROFOR  restricts  communications. 
Access  for  mail  and  other  outside  com- 
munications is  nearly  nonexistent. 

Even  Sarajevans  who  have  the  right 
to  reside  in  other  countries  cannot 
travel  out. 

We  will  not  allow  these  people  the 
arms  to  defend  themselves.  And  we 
won't  militarily  intervene.  In  short, 
the  West  is  abetting  the  genocide  and 
is  even  restricting  the  spiritual  solace 
of  communication. 


Somehow,  most  of  these  people  go  on. 
with  some  but  dwindling  hope. 

As  residents  of  the  world's  largest 
concentration  camp,  they  know  that 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Steve 
Oxman  is  not  credible  in  recently  call- 
ing Sarajevo  a  "precarious  situation" 
rather  than  a  full-blown  brutal  siege. 

The  Clinton  administration  has 
pledged  to  launch  air  strikes  against 
Serb  positions  if  the  siege  of  Sarajevo 
is  resumed.  It  has  resumed.  Humani- 
tarian assistance  is  being  blocked, 
water  and  electricity  lines  are  cut,  and 
no  one  can  go  in  or  out  of  the  city. 

Serb  forces  are  preventing  sick  and 
wounded  civilians  from  leaving  the 
city  for  proper  medical  treatment.  The 
United  Nations"  so-called  protective 
forces  will  not  deliver  mail  or  restore 
telephone  links  to  the  outside  world. 

We  heard  that,  recently,  U.N.  forces 
have  actually  prevented  journalists 
from  carrying  more  than  six  letters  to 
and  from  Sarajevo. 

We  also  heard  that  25  signatures  are 
needed  on  U.N.  documents  to  obtain 
U.N.  approval  to  fly  wounded  citizens 
out  of  Sarajevo.  Even  then,  3  days  no- 
tice has  to  be  given  to  Serb  forces,  who 
have  the  final  say  over  who  goes  in  our 
out. 

In  recent  days,  Serb  forces  have  re- 
fused to  allow  any  citizens  to  leave. 
They  are  demanding  that  injured  Serb 
terrorists  be  allowed  out  before  any  in- 
nocent civilians  can  be  taken  out.  The 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
do  not  challenge  this  outrageous  de- 
mand, so  no  one  gets  out.  People  con- 
tinue to  suffer  and  die. 

Several  people  are  killed  outright 
every  day  in  sniper  and  artillery  at- 
tacks, and  many  others  are  wounded. 

While  we  were  in  Sarajevo,  we  visited 
the  Kosevo  Hospital.  On  the  day  we 
were  there,  the  bodies  of  seven  victims 
of  Serb  attacks  were  in  the  morgue.  We 
visited  with  a  young  man  who  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  survive  an  attack 
that  day.  He  was  hit  while  trying  to 
collect  some  water  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

If  this  is  not  a  siege,  I  do  not  know 
what  is.  It  is  part  of  the  Serbs'  ongoing 
genocide  against  the  people  of  Bosnia. 
The  only  appropriate  moral  and  politi- 
cal response  to  this  genocide  happens 
to  be  the  only  effective  one:  To  launch 
air  strikes  against  Serb  positions  and 
lift  the  arms  embargo  so  that  the 
Bosnian  people  can  defend  themselves. 

We  should  honor  the  legitimately 
elected  Bosnian  Government's  request 
that  we  come  to  their  aid  so  that 
Bosnia's  territorial  integrity,  sov- 
ereignty, and  independence  can  be  re- 
stored. 

We  should  also  honor  their  request  to 
open  Tuzla  Airport  so  that  adequate 
aid  can  reach  the  country's  remaining 
Bosnian  enclaves.  If  suffering  increases 
this  winter,  the  responsibility  will  lie 
with  us,  rather  than  with  the  Bosnians 
who  are  rejecting  Owen  and  Milosevic's 
entreaties  to  surrender  in  Geneva. 
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We  must  save  Bosnia  and  the  cause  of 
conscience.  History  will  not  vindicate 
us  merely  because  we  were  unified  in 
our  inaction  in  Bosnia.  Rather,  we  will 
be  judged  by  the  concrete  steps  we 
took  to  end  the  genocide  in  Bosnia. 


I  D  2000 

ADMINISTRATION'S  HEALTH  CARE 
PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDERMOTT).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
this  evening  to  talk  about  the  health 
care  legislation  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  working  on  and  that  the 
President  gave  a  speech  about  a  few 
days  ago  in  this  room.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  comments  made  by  var- 
ious members  of  the  public  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  slow  in  bringing  the 
actual  legislative  language  for  this 
proposal. 

I  think  it  is  strange  that  this  criti- 
cism is  being  lodged.  In  most  legisla- 
tive proposals  that  are  made  in  this 
town,  and  in  the  Federal  Government, 
they  are  made  by  what  we  call  writing 
specifications,  putting  down  on  a  piece 
of  paper  the  general  ideas  that  will 
later  be  embodied  in  specific  legisla- 
tion. And  in  fact,  in  all  of  the  compet- 
ing proposals  from  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  Republican 
Members  of  the  House.  Democratic 
Members  of  both  bodies,  there  is  no 
specific  legislation.  There  are  only 
specifications,  again,  general  language 
about  what  the  proposal  would  be. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  this 
health  care  proposal  being  made  by  the 
administration  is  the  most  far-reach- 
ing health  care  proposal  that  we  have 
seen  in  our  country  perhaps  ever.  In 
the  1930's  we  passed  Social  Security.  In 
the  1950's  we  passed  the  Medicaid  legis- 
lation. In  the  mid-1960's  we  passed  Med- 
icare legislation.  But  there  has  not 
been,  in  my  memory,  or  perhaps  any- 
one's memory,  a  piece  of  legislation  on 
health  care  that  is  as  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  as  the  proposal  that  is 
now  being  made  by  President  Clinton. 

I  think  the  criticism  that  has  been 
lodged  is  ill-founded  and  inappropriate. 
I  think  the  administration  should  take 
the  time,  as  they  are.  to  make  sure 
that  the  legislation  is  correctly  drawn, 
that  all  of  the  cost  estimates  are  accu- 
rate, that  all  of  the  features  of  the  leg- 
islation correctly  and  appropriately 
work. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  take  another 
week,  or  another  2  weeks,  or  another  3 
weeks  now  than  to  present  legislation 
hastily  with  all  of  its  myriad  of  speci- 
ficities, and  to  have  mistakes,  or  to 
have  things  in  it  that  do  not  work 
prof)erly.  or  to  have  cost  estimates 
that  are  not  accurate. 


I  give  the  administration  high  marks 
for  taking  the  time  over  9  months  to 
bring  this  proposal  to  us.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  proposal.  I  think  it  is  an  excit- 
ing proposal.  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple are  focused  on  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  legislation.  I  think  it  would  be 
entirely  inappropriate  to  make  this 
proposal  in  specificity  until  it  had  been 
clearly  thought  through. 

So  I  think  rather  than  criticizing  the 
administration  we  should  be  praising 
them  for  having  the  courage  to  bring 
this  kind  of  a  bill  to  the  Congress. 
Rather  than  criticizing  them  for  being 
too  slow,  we  should  be  praising  them 
for  having  the  gumption  to  try  to  bring 
this  proposal  together,  and  rather  we 
should  be  asking  for  them  to  take  the 
appropriate  amount  of  time  so  that 
they  see  that  this  proposal  is  correctly 
put  together. 

When  it  comes  here  we  will  have  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  all  of  the  commit- 
tees. Every  Member  of  Congress  will 
have  a  chance  to  read  every  word  in 
the  legislation.  People  in  our  districts 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  read  and 
to  understand  what  is  being  presented. 
And  then,  after  all  of  the  hearings,  we 
will  begin  discussions  in  the  commit- 
tees, and  we  will  bring  a  health  care 
proposal  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

So  I  think  rather  than  being  impa- 
tient right  now  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  waiting  and  seeing  the  specifics  of 
this  legislation.  And  I  hope  and  pray 
that  in  the  early  part  of  next  year,  cer- 
tainly by  the  middle  of  next  year  we 
are  able  to  pass  in  both  bodies  the  most 
far-reaching  and  revolutionary  health 
care  reform  proposal  that  our  country 
has  ever  seen. 


CHILD  PORNOGRAPHY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Doo- 
LITTLE]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  a  week  or  so  ago  from 
Patrick  Truman.  Mr.  Truman,  in  the 
Bush  administration,  had  been  the 
head  of  the  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  prosecutes  child  pornog- 
raphy. It  is  called  the  Child  Exploi- 
tation and  Obscenity  Section.  He  wrote 
to  me  and  to  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  following: 

I  am  writing  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  rein- 
terpreted the  Federal  child  pornography  law 
in  a  way  that  will  open  the  floodgates  of 
child  pornography  in  America  and  lead  to  in- 
creased sexual  exploitation  of  children.  It 
did  so  in  a  brief  filed  last  week  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  case  in  which  a  twice- 
convicted  child  pornographer  seeks  review  of 
his  most  recent  conviction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  concerned 
me,  and  I  looked  into  it.  And  we  have 
sent  the  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  recently  addressed  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress,  and  I 
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am  sure  she  would  say  the  same  to  the 
Members  of  her  own  party,  she  ex- 
pressed her  concern  in  the  meeting 
with  us  about  the  need  to  do  something 
for  children.  And  the  letter  we  sent 
her,  which  is  cosigned,  I  believe  by  66 
Members  of  Congress  who  signed  this 
letter,  the  letter  we  sent  to  her  asked 
here  please,  in  the  name  of  doing  some- 
thing to  protect  children,  please  take  a 
look  at  the  brief  that  your  Justice  De- 
partment, acting  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  has  filed  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  strikes  me  as  ex- 
tremely ironic.  This  is  the  first  time  In 
12  years  that  the  Justice  Department 
has  gone  in  seeking  to  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  the  child  pornography 
laws.  And  I  think  many  of  us  are 
aware,  and  I  am  sure  the  people  across 
the  country  are  aware  of  what  hap- 
pened here  just  recently  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  where  a  lady  discovered 
a  small  child  being  forced  to  perform  a 
sex  act  upon  an  adult,  and  this  brave 
woman  had  the  courage  to  pick  up  a 
stick  and  beat  the  man  until  she  broke 
his  arm.  She  should  get  a  medal. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  thousands  of  children  being 
exploited,  and  we  know  that  people 
who  commit  sex  crimes  on  children  use 
child  pornography.  And  here  we  have  a 
case  where  actually  the  district  court, 
the  Federal  district  and  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  actually  upheld  the 
child  pornography  law  that  has  been  in 
effect.  And  now  after  that  law  has  been 
upheld  by  the  two  lower  courts,  the 
new  Justice  Department  under  Presi- 
dent Clinton  is  coming  in  and  seeking 
a  reinterpretation  of  the  law  which 
mirrors  very  closely  exactly  what  the 
defense  in  this  case  is  asking  for. 

D  2010 

And  it  is  going  to  make  prosecution 
of  child  pornography  much  more  dif- 
ficult. Whose  interests  are  we  serving 
here?  The  ACLU?  Is  that  who  the  Gov- 
ernment is  designed  to  support  in  this? 
How  in  the  world  do  we  benefit  by  aid- 
ing child  pornography,  and  in  effect 
that  is  what  the  position  of  the  Justice 
Department  is  doing.  I  hope  that  Ms. 
Reno  will  take  a  close  look  at  the  let- 
ter, will  look  at  these  departments, 
which  are  very  large,  with  lots  of  briefs 
going  on.  I  can  only  hope  she  was  not 
personally  aware  of  the  details  of  this 
brief.  The  idea  that  we  are  now  going 
to  weaken  for  the  first  time  in  12  years, 
under  the  Clinton  administration's 
stewardship,  the  child  pornography 
laws  is  totally  unacceptable,  especially 
since  this  is  an  administration  which  is 
very  public  about  its  expressing  its 
concern  for  children. 

Mrs.  Clinton  at  one  point  was  head  of 
the  Children's  Defense  League  and  has 
expressed  on  various  occasions  her  con- 
cern for  children. 

So  I  would  like  to  just  draw  that  to 
people's  attention. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cunningham]  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  family 
in  a  little  different  way.  Today  we 
talked  about  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill.  First,  before  I  get  into 
that.  I  would  like  to  take  a  look  at — 
Mr.  Gephardt  from  Missouri  talked 
about  the  health  care  plan,  and  I  would 
like  to  address  that.  Bob  Michel,  our 
leader,  and  Newt  Gingrich,  our  whip,  2 
years  ago  set  forth  a  health  care  task 
force  to  take  a  look  at  the  real  needs  of 
health  care.  Every  item  in  there  except 
for  two  the  President  talked  about  in 
his  address. 

The  Republican  plan  is  called  Action 
'93.  The  100  percent  deductible  for  self- 
employed,  the  grouping  of  insurance, 
the  cutting  of  paperwork,  all  of  those 
things  are  good  and  supported,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  common  ground  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Repub- 
lican plan. 

But  what  I  would  do  is  ask  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt if  he  will  fight  equally  as  hard 
to  keep  the  burden  off— off  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  and  small  business,  and 
that  is  the  part  I  want  to  talk  about,  in 
the  American  family. 

In  this  unemployment  compensation 
bill,  every  time  it  comes  up  the  other 
side  speaks  and  says,  "Well,  the  Repub- 
licans do  not  care  about  the  unem- 
ployed." But  if  you  take  a  look  at  the 
votes,  the  Republicans  do  vote  for  the 
unemploymept  bill  when  it  is  paid  for. 
This  country  is  in  a  $4.3  trillion  debt, 
and  I  am  amazed  that  the  American 
people  do  not  know  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  a  deficit  and  the  debt. 
Comments  were  made  in  the  unemploy- 
ment plan  that  people  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  funded  or  not.  But  your 
grandchildren  will  and  their  grand- 
children will  because  they  are  going  to 
be  unemployed  because  of  it  if  we  fund 
it. 

What  I  would  like  to  speak  to  tonight 
is  a  little  bit  about,  in  this  Member's 
opinion,  as  just  a  sophomore,  but  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  is  trying  to  fed- 
eralize and  socialize  this  country.  How 
are  they  doing  it?  They  are  doing  it  by 
intentionally  attacking  small  business. 
You  say.  'Well.  Duke,  that  is  Machia- 
vellian. '  Well,  it  is  Machiavellian.  The 
health  care  bill,  the  education  volun- 
teer program  are  tools  in  order  to  bring 
a  bigger  bureaucracy  under  the  Federal 
Government. 

And  why  would  they  do  that?  Be- 
cause it  is  the  economy,  stupid;  people 
vote  their  pocketbook. 

And  if  you  are  a  Federal  employee 
and  a  Republican  is  trying  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  Federal  Government, 
who  are  they  going  to  vote  for?  And 
they  have  broken  that  code.  So  we  are 
trying  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  they  are  trying  to 
build  it  into  a  bigger  bureaucracy. 


Take  a  look  at  the  education  volun- 
teer program,  where  students  get 
$17,000  a  year.  Only  $4,700  goes  back  to 
pay  for  tuition.  The  rest  is  in  health 
care  and  child  care. 

But  that  person  is  now  100,000  new 
Federal  employees,  and  every  city  is 
going  to  have  a  bureaucracy.  We  have 
to  pay  for  that  bureaucracy. 

What  does  that  do?  It  cuts  private 
sector  jobs.  Then  we  are  going  to  cry 
for  unemployment. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is 
right  in  tune  with  what  the  economic 
statistics  are  revealing. 

Fortune  magazine,  July  12  this  year, 
had  a  very  interesting  article  entitled 
•When  Will  You  Get  a  Raise?"  Well, 
there  is  a  graph  there,  and  the  graph 
is — I  will  hold  it  up  here — that  pay  hits 
the  skids.  It  says.  "From  Wall  Street 
to  Main  Street,  since  1970.  real  com- 
pensation per  employee,  including  ben- 
efits, has  actually  dropped  1.2  percent." 
Imagine  that,  adjusting  for  inflation, 
we  have  dropped  in  real  compensation. 
By  Che  way,  to  save  people  reading  the 
article — it  is  an  excellent  one — but  if 
you  do  not  read  it.  the  answer  to  the 
question.  "When  will  I  get  my  next 
raise"  "No  time  soon  '  is  the  answer 
because  companies  cannot  pay  the 
raises  if  the  economy  is  not  growing, 
productivity  is  not  increasing. 

The  gentleman  from  San  Diego  has 
been  pointing  out  all  of  these  mar- 
velous new  entitlements  that  we  are 
busily  creating  for  people  like  the  one 
the  gentleman  just  mentioned  in  the 
educational  area,  you  know,  I  liken 
this  to  asphyxiation  where  we  are  slow- 
ly losing  our  oxygen,  slowing  down. 
Enough  people  have  not  figured  that 
out  yet.  But  every  time  we  concoct 
some  new  program  ostensibly  to  help 
someone,  we  are  just  taking  away  a  lit- 
tle more  oxygen  from  all  of  us. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman,  but  before 
that  I  observe  the  gentleman  is  very 
correct,  this  is  a  socialization  of  Amer- 
ica going  on  right  under  our  noses  and 
it  is  not  improving  the  quality  of  life; 
it  is  getting  worse  directly  as  a  result 
of  those  kinds  of  efforts. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  would  like  to  make  it,  as  one 
President  said,  perfectly  clear  that  I 
am  not  a  Perot  supporter,  but  Mr. 
Perot  in  his  campaign  was  right  on  the 
money  when  he  held  up  the  chart  that 
half  of  the  United  States  was  painted 
red.  That  represented  all  of  the  State 
and  Federal  tax  dollars  that  go  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  debt,  just  the  inter- 
est. And  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  year 
2000,  Mr.  Perot  pointed  out  all  of  the 
United  States  would  be  colored  in. 

How  does  that  affect  the  American 
family?  It  affects  their  individuality 
and  their  ability  to  work. 

People  say.  "How  come?  When  I  was 
growing  up,  both  parents  did  not  have 
to  work,  but  now  today  both  parents 
are  having  to  work  just  to  make  ends 


meet.  Why?"  Because  of  the  national 
debt. 

And  what  does  the  family  need?  It 
needs  security  and  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

I  hesitate  to  mention  this  next  thing 
because  my  good  friend  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Hunter,  I  told  him  he  could 
not  talk  about  free  trade  tonight,  but 
Mr.  BONIOR  stated  that  we  would  lose 
10,000  jobs  if  free  trade  goes  through.  I 
tell  my  friend  from  California  I  have 
still  not  made  up  my  mind  on  the  free 
trade  issue. 

There  are  a  lot  of  issues  on  both 
sides.  But  under  the  Clinton  tax  plan, 
we  are  going  to  lose  2  million  jobs  with 
$127  billion  cut  in  defense.  And  a  cut  in 
defense — and  I  am  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  we  just  went 
through  the  bottom-up  review— and  Al 
Gore,  the  Vice  President,  in  his  paper 
in  reinventing  Government,  made  the 
statement  that  those  cuts  on  the  bot- 
tom-up review  were  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent's $127  billion  cut,  not  on  the  readi- 
ness that  we  need,  but  on  a  bare-bones 
readiness.  And  that  would  put  us  into  a 
hollow  force. 

This  comes  at  the  time  of  Haiti,  So- 
malia, maybe  even  Bosnia.  That  is  also 
a  family  issue. 

But  the  main  point  is  2  million  jobs 
are  going  to  be  lost.  California  overall 
has  a  9  percent — you  are  talking  about 
3  percent  unemployment,  4  percent  un- 
employment, California  has  a  9  percent 
unemployment  rate.  The  Clinton  tax 
plan,  under  the  Federal  income  Tax 
Code,  California  paid  only  12  percent  of 
the  Federal  income  tax  as  a  State.  But 
under  this  tax  plan  we  will  pay  16  per- 
cent. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  takes  $40 
billion  out  of  the  State  of  California 
that  Governor  Wilson  could  have  used 
for  education,  for  health  care,  for  the 
criminal  justice  system,  for  the  pro- 
grams that  we  want  to  support.  But. 
no,  the  Federal  Government  can  do  it 
better. 

This  is  all  in  the  plan  to  federalize 
and  bring  everybody  under  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

D  2020 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders)  is  listed  as  an 
Independent.  He  is  a  devout  Socialist. 
He  believes  in  socialism. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  SANDER.S]  personally  is  a  very  nice 
man,  I  want  to  assure  you,  but  his  poli- 
tics stink,  because  that  is  what  this 
Government,  this  administration,  is 
trying  to  do  to  this  country  is  socialize 
it,  to  attack  small  business  and  take 
that  individuality  away  and  create  it 
under  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 

How?  Look  at  the  banks.  Can  banks 
be  banks  today?  Under  the  rules  and 
regulations,  can  they  make  a  small 
business  loan? 

You  know,  I  used  to  be  able  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line  for  a  loan.  I  cannot 
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do  that  anymore,  because  of  what  I  call 
the  revenuers  or  the  regulators. 

Talk  to  the  banks.  Can  they  make 
small  business  loans?  No.  To  create 
new  jobs?  No. 

The  biotech  industry  wants  to  have 
people  invest  in  it  because  they  want 
to  create  new  medicines  for  us.  Can 
they  do  that?  No,  because  the  Clinton 
tax  plan  wants  to  tax  them  on  the  ben- 
efits that  they  are  going  to  give  to 
their  new  scientists  and  call  it  real  in- 
come, so  they  cannot  create  the  jobs. 

The  environmental  controls,  the  un- 
reasonable environmental  controls. 
When  they  talk  about  unemployment, 
look  at  our  industries.  Look  at  the  for- 
est industry.  You  will  not  find  Repub- 
licans trying  to  destroy  it. 

Who  cost  those  jobs  in  the  first 
place?  Look  at  the  forestry  industry. 
Look  at  the  real  estate  industry.  Look 
at  the  construction  industry.  Look  at 
the  fishing  industry,  even  in  San 
Diego,  and  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

They  are  saying  they  want  unem- 
ployment dollars,  but  yet  they  put  a 
knife  in  the  backs  of  the  independent 
small  businessmen  and  cost  the  jobs. 

Our  position  is  let  us  save  the  jobs 
and  the  private  industry  for  the  people. 
That  is  what  the  family  is  about. 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  would  like  to 
yield,  because  I  see  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  would  like  to 
speak  also. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  invite  the  gen- 
tleman to  interrupt  and  have  a  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  make 
one  other  comment  that  I  had  forgot- 
ten? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  In  the  $127  bil- 
lion defense  cut.  you  will  notice  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  all  the  Social- 
ists, all  the  liberals  come  up  and  cry 
for  the  conversion  plan.  This  is  their 
way  to  create  jobs  when  defense  goes 
down  the  tubes,  2  million  jobs.  That 
will  only  keep  up  with  about  1  one- 
thousandth  of  the  jobs  that  are  lost.  It 
is  excuse  to  say,  "Hey,  we  can  demili- 
tarize and  yet  we  cannot  support  the 
men  and  women  that  we  are  asking  to 
go  in  harm's  way." 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  great  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DOOLITTLE]  and  my  good  friend, 
my  seatmate  from  San  Diego,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
Cunningham]  are  two  gentlemen  who  I 
most  admire  in  this  Congress,  because 
they  have  a  real  sense  of  what  America 
needs. 

I  think  the  debate  we  had  today,  I 
notice  the  gentleman  from  New  York 


[Mr.  Solomon]  is  here  as  our  leader  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  fought  this 
rule  with  respect  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  but  I  saw  an- 
other attack  on  America's  families 
today,  and  that  was  the  idea  not  only 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  to  allow 
an  organization  to  exist  that  has  done 
horrible  things.  I  am  talking  not  just 
about  the  obscene  pictures  that  have 
been  paid  for  by  American  taxpayers, 
but  also  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cunningham]  has  pointed  out. 
the  giving  away  of  crisp  new  ten  dollar 
bills,  thousands  of  them,  to  illegal 
aliens  by  so-called  artists  who  are  giv- 
ing away  American  taxpayer  moneys, 
and  I  object  to  the  NEA's  waste  of  tax- 
payer money  because  of  those  things; 
but  I  also  object  for  another  reason 
that  is  family  related. 

We  try  to  teach  our  kids  to  be  chari- 
table, to  give  to  good  causes  and  to 
support  good  causes.  Sometimes  those 
good  causes  are  feeding  the  poor.  Many 
of  us  are  involved  in  those  causes 
through  our  churches.  I  can  remember 
going  down  with  my  mother  and  father 
to  Ensenada,  Mexico,  and  supporting  a 
particular  orphanage  down  there  be- 
cause they  had  such  a  feeling  for  that 
particular  orphanage,  or  working  with 
them  in  our  church  or  with  my  wife. 
Lynn. 

We  all  tried  to  imbue  that  ethic,  the 
ethic  of  charity  and  helping  others  in 
our  children,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
with  these  giant  Government  organiza- 
tions that  we  are  supposed  to  fund  with 
taxpayer  moneys,  we  are  teaching  our 
children,  America's  children,  that  the 
real  party  that  is  responsible  for  char- 
ity is  Government,  and  that  we  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  take  care  of  the 
poor  ourselves,  because  Government  is 
going  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and  we 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  supporting 
people  who  are  young  and  struggling 
artists  and  helping  the  arts  and  helping 
people  develop  in  those  fields  because 
now  Government  is  going  to  support 
artists.  As  the  hand  of  Government 
creeps  in  and  takes  over  a  bigger  and 
bigger  part  of  the  responsibilities  that 
are  spread  out  across  America  in  this 
great,  wonderful  free  country  that  we 
live  in.  families  and  children  are  left 
with  less  and  less  of  an  ethic  that  is 
theirs  to  carry  out. 

I  can  see  this  going  to  what  we  have 
done  with  America's  farmers  and 
ranchers  with  respect  to  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act.  Our  people  who  live 
in  the  country,  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  northern  California  has 
many  farmers,  many  ranchers,  many 
timber  owners  in  his  area  of  California, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Duke  Cunningham,  who  came  from 
Shelbina.  MO.  population  1,250. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  It  is  2,113. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Well,  2,113,  and  as  my 
seatmate  from  San  Diego  knows  many 
ranchers  and  farmers,  and  you  know, 
America's  ranchers,  farmers  and  tim- 
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ber  owners,  have  always  been  inter- 
ested in  conservation.  Whether  it  was 
that  farmer  who  kept  that  extra  hedge 
row  for  Bobwhite  Quail  or  maybe  devel- 
oped a  marsh  for  the  ducks  and  the 
egrets  and  all  that  wildlife  that  we 
care  about  in  America,  they  did  it  be- 
cause they  developed  over  the  years  in 
this  country  a  conservation  ethic,  that 
idea  advanced  by  Aldo  Leopold,  the 
great  naturalist,  that  this  is  our  wild 
America  and  it  is  our  duty  as 
custodians,  as  private  individuals,  to 
care  for  nature  and  for  wildlife,  and  yet 
now  when  you  have  a  Government  bu- 
reaucrat who  walks  on  to  a  farm  and 
tells  the  farmers  who  have  bought  and 
paid  for  with  his  hard-earned  dollars  a 
piece  of  land  and  that  bureaucrat  says, 
"You're  going  to  have  to  stop  plowing 
the  south  40  because  I  now  deem  that 
the  south  40  is  wetlands,  and  therefore 
you  have  to  stop  plowing  it  because  I 
went  down  and  felt  it  and  it's  damp." 

He  is  turning  that  farmer  now  into 
somebody  who  hates  wildlife  and  who 
now  abandons  the  ethic  of  conservation 
because  big  government  is  coming  in 
and  telling  him  he  is  not  doing  it  in  the 
right  way. 

I  hate  to  see  this  Government  intru- 
sion in  every  area  of  our  lives  that  is 
leaving  less  and  less  of  an  ethic  for  our 
young  people  to  be  conservationists,  to 
be  charitable,  to  care  for  others  and  to 
do  all  the  things  that  we  used  to  do  as 
families  and  individuals  that  now  we 
are  told  shall  be  done  by  government, 
big  faceless  government  with  somebody 
else's  dollars. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  am  going  to  recognize  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
in  just  a  minute. 

I  would  just  like  to  observe  that  con- 
servation ethic  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  referred  to  really  is 
based  on  the  ethic  of  stewardship  con- 
tained in  the  Bible.  God  has  given  us 
these  things  to  use  wisely  for  the  bene- 
fit, the  Bible  says,  of  man,  meaning 
mankind.  That  is  the  view  that  we 
have  and  we  are  losing  sight  of  that. 

In  fact,  as  one  of  our  former  col- 
leagues used  to  say,  we  are  switching 
from  worshiping  the  Creator  to  the  cre- 
ation. I  think  he  has  a  very  valid  point 
there.  We  are  getting  our  priorities 
mixed  up. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  be  mindful  of 
the  fact — you  know,  typically  we  hear 
discussed  in  modern  politics  the  idea 
that  economic  issues  are  ovenhere  and 
the  social  issues  are  over  here. 

Well,  I  think,  frankly,  one  of  the 
leading  social  issues  of  our  time  is 
going  to  be  the  economic  health  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that 
economic  health  directly  impacts  on 
just  about  every  other  social  issue  that 
we  could  name,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
go  into  it  now,  we  have  talked  about  it 
before.  Bill  Bennett's  outstanding  pub- 
lication, the  Index  of  Leading  Cultural 
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Indicators,  illustrates  very  clearly 
what  has  been  happening  in  this  coun- 
try in  terms  of  the  decline  in  this  civ- 
ilization. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. I  hope  he  will  stay  and  jump  in. 

We  have  one  of  our  outstanding  lead- 
ers here,  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SOLO.MON].  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  gentleman  here,  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  nice  to  be  here  with  all  these  Califor- 
nians.  Of  course,  they  all  seem  to  think 
like  I  do  anyway. 

I  am  from  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
up  in  New  York  State.  We  also  have 
some  people  from  Oklahoma  sitting 
over  here.  too.  I  guess  we  are  going  to 
hear  from  them  in  a  few  minutes 

I  just  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DooLlTTLE]  for  fo- 
cusing on  this  deplorable,  deplorable 
issue,  the  most  deplorable  that  I  know 
of.  which  is  child  pornography. 

I  am  just  looking  at  an  article  here 
that  was  given  to  me  the  other  day 
from  the  Boston  Herald,  a  credible 
newspaper  in  Boston.  MA. 

D  2030 

The  title  of  it  is  "Kiddie  Pom  Gets 
Justice  Support."  and  they  are  talking 
about  our  Justice  Department.  Here  we 
have  another  example  of  just  how  some 
of  the  Clinton  appointees  are  imposing 
social  policy  far  to  the  left  of  the 
American  mainstream,  and  that  both- 
ers me  to  no  end.  In  this  case  we  see 
how  the  lawyers  over  at  Janet  Reno's 
Justice  Department  have  reversed  pre- 
vious administration  policies  with  re- 
spect to  child  pornography.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  can  do  that. 

Enforcement  of  child  pornography 
laws  under  the  Justice  Department's 
new  policy  effectively  can  be  described 
as  a  charade:  it  does  nothing  less  than 
increase  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
producers  of  this  trash.  Up  until  now. 
the  relevant  standard  was  focused  on 
whether  the  material  was  intended  to 
elicit  a  sexual  response  from  the  view- 
er, rather  than  on  the  actions  of  the 
child. 

For  the  past  12  years,  the  Depart- 
ment used  that  standard  to  success- 
fully prosecute  child  pornography  in- 
volving sexually  explicit  photographs 
of  children. 

Now.  the  Clinton  appointees  over  at 
Justice  argue  that  there  is  no  child 
pornography  where  the  child  has  cloth- 
ing on.  no  matter  how  suggestive  the 
pose  or  context. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  father  of  five  and  a 
grandfather  of  two  fine  young  children 
I  just  cannot  believe  what  I  am  reading 
In  this  article.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment's new  standard  treats  the  child 
like  an  adult,  5-  and  6-year-olda,  and 
that  is  probably  no  accident.  After  all. 
First  Lady  Hillary  Clinton  has  always 
advocated  minimizing  the  differences 
between  adults  and  children. 


She  says  that  children  should  be  able 
to  divorce  their  parents.  That  I  cannot 
believe,  Mr.  Speaker.  She  also  made  a 
statement  that  my  wife  took  some  ter- 
rible offense  to.  She  said  that  mar- 
riage, the  vows  of  marriage,  are  a  kind 
of  slavery.  My  wife  almost  went 
through  the  ceiling  when  she  read  that. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  what  point 
do  adult  rights  for  children  actually 
deprive  the  children  of  their  rights  to 
privacy,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 

Now  any  child  should  be  presumed  to 
be  mature  enough  to  know  that  he  or 
she  is  being  taken  advantage  of  and 
strong  enough  to  resist  a  sick  photog- 
rapher or  film  maker. 

The  adult  photographer  or  filmmaker 
is  almost  always  in  a  better  position  to 
manipulate  the  child  into  posing  in 
certain  positions  which  the  child  might 
not  otherwise  do  if  he  or  she  were  more 
mature.  Any  parent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
knows  that. 

Like  so  many  of  the  other  Clinton  so- 
cial policies,  this  one  is  not  based  on 
reality. 

In  fact,  it  scares  me  to  see  how  the 
same  administration  which  claims  to 
be  so  concerned  about  the  future  of  our 
children  is  actually  doing  so  much  to 
leave  them  unprotected. 

What  happens  when  that  child  sees 
the  results  of  that  photo  session? 

Maybe  not  right  away,  but  maybe  as 
the  child  grows  older,  the  child  will  see 
the  photos  and  be  ashamed. 

How  can  that  young  person  maintain 
a  high  self-esteem? 

We  have  educators  in  schools  today 
woEcying  that  low  self-esteem  in  chil- 
drerrSolds  them  back  from  reaching 
their  potential. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleagues 
agree  with  the  argument,  how  can  we 
permit  exploitation  of  children  who  are 
too  young  to  make  judgments  on  par- 
ticipating in  this  degrading  trash,  what 
some  adoringly  call  art? 

In  all  good  conscience,  how  can  we 
permit  some  perverted  filmmaker  to 
ruin  the  child's  self-esteem  and  quite 
possibly  reduce  the  child's  future  con- 
tribution to  society? 

Well,  the  Clinton  officials  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  want  to  relax  the  pro- 
tection of  the  child. 

Unlike  moat  Americans,  they  think 
that  a  child  has  to  be  totally  naked 
and  performing  lustful  acts  on  screen 
to  constitute  child  pornography. 

Ask  the  parents  of  kidnapped  chil- 
dren who  are  forced  into  posing  for  pic- 
tures which  are  sexually  suggestive  but 
do  not  satisfy  the  stringent  standards 
set  down  by  the  Justice  Department. 

Ask  them  what  they  think  about  this 
new  policy  I  don't  know  how  we  can 
look  them  in  the  eye  and  defend  how 
we  can  place  more  of  a  value  on  some 
so-called  artist's  freedom  of  expression 
than  a  poor,  innocent  child's  personal 
dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  surprise,  then, 
that    Dade   County,    FL,    where   Janet 


Reno  enforced  child  pornography  laws 
as  a  State  attorney,  currently  has 
more  child  pornography  businesses 
than  any  other  county  in  the  Nation. 

Is  this  what  we  can  expect  on  a  na- 
tion-wide scale  under  this  new  policy? 

For  the  sake  of  our  children,  I  hope 
this  does  not  happen.  We  must  not  let 
the  Justice  Department  curry  favor 
with  the  child  pornographers  on  this 
one.  and  that  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 
Again  sorry  to  take  up  so  much  of  the 
gentleman's  time,  but,  when  I  read 
that  article  about  what  is  happening 
over  there,  the?^  country  has  to  focus  on 
this  issue,  and  the  gentleman's  special 
order  here  this  evening  is  doing  just 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  chil- 
dren and  my  grandchildren,  and  all  of 
the  other  children  in  this  Nation.  I  say. 
God  bless  what  you're  doing,  and  thank 
you  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
wish  to  ask  a  question?  We  have  got 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
ISTOOK]  who  wants  to  enter  in. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  see  the  gentleman,  but  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
that  my  dad  grew  up  in  Shawnee,  OK, 
so  we  got  red  clay  in  our  blood. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  So.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
ISTOOK].  our  new  Member  courageously 
pushing  for  a  full  ethics  committee  in- 
vestigation in  the  matter  surrounding 
the  post  office,  an  issue  that  is  very 
much  at  the  forefront  of  events  here  in 
the  Capitol. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DOOLITTLE]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]  was  making 
some  remarks  about  what  the  govern- 
ment does  or  does  not  do  when  it  comes 
to  charity.  It  reminds  me  of  the  evo- 
lution that  we  have  gone  through  in 
this  country.  The  old  saying  was:  Char- 
ity begins  at  home.  Now  it  seems  that 
charity  begins  in  some  sort  of  govern- 
ment office;  at  least  that  is  the  percep- 
tion. I  think  that  we  have  gone  from 
what  used  to  be  charity,  to  welfare,  to 
entitlements,  and  the  progression,  as  I 
see  it.  works  like  this; 

Under  charity,  if  you  desire  to  assist 
someone,  you  do  it  out  of  the  goodness 
of  your  heart,  out  of  your  desire  to 
help  your  fellow  man.  You  can  impose 
whatever  conditions  you  desire  to  im- 
pose, or  no  conditions  whatsoever,  on 
what  you  do  for  them.  If  you  think 
that  they  need  to  have  some  correc- 
tions in  their  own  behavior  as  a  condi- 
tion to  receiving  some  assistance,  you 
can  say.  "Ill  help  you  if  you  will  do 
something." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  charity. 
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But  then  we  got  to  a  situation  where 
we  have  welfare  replacing  charity,  and 
welfare,  of  course,  is  coming  from  the 
government,  and  welfare  has  the  same 
purpose  of  assisting  people,  but  it  does 
not  have  the  conditions  that  are  at- 
tached to  it.  A  person  gets  welfare  be- 
cause the  government  enables  anyone 
to  receive  that,  and  there  is  no  correct- 
ing mechanism  where  receipt  of  some- 
thing depends  upon  behavior  or  ab- 
staining from  some  sort  of  other  behav- 
ior, and  people  began  to  have  what  I 
can  an  I-gave-at-the-office  syndrome. 
Why  should  they  dip  into  their  own 
pockets  or  take  their  own  time  to  as- 
sist so  much  in  charity  if  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  do  it  through  welfare? 
But  it  goes  a  step  further  and  says, 
"It's  not  only  the  government  giving 
you  something  through  a  welfare 
mechanism,  but  it's  an  entitlement.  If 
the  government  fails  to  give  it  to  you, 
you  can  sue,  you  can  demand,  you  can 
insist,  you  can  go  to  court,  you  can  win 
and  compel  the  government  to  give 
these  things  to  you,  and  again,  of 
course,  there  is  no  link  to  your  behav- 
ior. There  is  no  correcting  mechanism 
whereby  you  are  encouraged  to  become 
independent  or  you  are  encouraged  to 
avoid  the  type  of  behavior  that  perhaps 
helped  you  get  in  the  situation  that 
you  are  in  or  that  you  learn  the  types 
of  behavior  that  will  make  you  self- 
sufficient." 

Now  of  course  we  have  discussion  of 
changing  government  programs, 
workfare  rather  than  welfare,  trying  to 
link  it  to  some  behavior,  but  every 
time  that  we  have  to  go  through  a  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  we  have  tremen- 
dous inefficiency.  We  do  not  have 
someone  who  is  there  acting  out  of  a 
motivation  of  kindness  and  concern. 
They  are  doing  it  because  it  is  their  job 
to  do  so. 
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And  yoii  will  never  have  the  same  ef- 
fectiveness upon  someone's  behavior  as 
when  they  know  that  you  are  acting 
purely  out  of  the  goodness  of  your  own 
heart,  you  are  doing  it  because  you  de- 
sire to  assist  people. 

It  is  always  remarkable  to  me  that  so 
many  people  continue  to  engage  in  the 
many  good  works  that  they  do,  that  we 
do  still  have  so  many  volunteer  groups 
in  this  country  that  do  so  many  good 
deeds  and  that  reach  out  to  help  their 
fellow  men  and  their  fellow  women  as 
well.  But  a  lot  of  people  are  having 
that  killed.  We  are  being  told  that 
charity  is  no  longer  what  you  do  with 
your  own  money,  it  is  your  willingness 
to  dip  into  somebody  else's  pocket  and 
compel  them  to  pay,  through  the  gov- 
ernment, through  the  tax  system. 

We  have  lost  track  of  the  3-foot  rule. 
The  3-foot  rule  is  what  you  do  when 
you  reach  out  with  your  arm  and  you 
get  into  your  own  wallet.  Instead,  we 
have  got  the  long  arm  of  government 
going  out.    And   I   do   not  consider  it 


charity  if  I  cast  a  vote  to  compel  other 
people  in  this  country  to  contribute  to 
a  welfare  state.  I  consider  it  charity 
when  I  take  of  my  own  time  and  my 
own  money  and  my  own  commitment 
to  reach  out  and  help  someone  else. 

I  do  not  want  to  kill  charity  in  this 
country,  and  I  do  not  want  my  children 
to  live  in  an  environment  where  they 
think  the  world  owes  them  a  living, 
that  America  owes  them  a  living,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  things  that  are  not 
linked  to  their  behavior,  not  linked  to 
self-reliance,  to  independence,  to  hon- 
esty, to  forthright  dealings  with  their 
fellow  man.  I  want  them  to  see  that 
linkage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  have  the  se- 
curity that  comes  not  from  a  govern- 
ment handout,  but  from  a  solid,  strong, 
stable  family.  We  need  government 
policies  that  encourage  that. 

I  know  the  President  has  been  speak- 
ing recently  upon  the  theme  of  secu- 
rity. He  will  call  it  personal  security, 
economic  security,  health  security. 
How  about  family  security? 

The  laws  in  America  have  been 
skewed  against  the  family.  Look  at  the 
divorce  laws.  It  started  in  the  1970's  in 
your  home  State  of  California  with 
passing  no  fault  divorce  laws.  Cur- 
rently every  State  in  America,  except 
South  Dakota,  says  that  if  you  want  to 
get  divorced,  you  only  have  to  meet 
one  requirement;  you  must  be  married. 
You  do  not  have  any  linkage  to  behav- 
ior, you  do  not  have  any  concern  over 
what  will  this  do  to  the  children  as  far 
as  whether  the  divorce  is  going  to  be 
granted. 

We  need  to  have  a  linkage  with  the 
best  interest  of  the  child,  and  realize 
that  a  marriage  is  not  just  an  arrange- 
ment between  a  man  and  a  woman;  it  is 
also  something  that  involves  the  chil- 
dren. We  need  government  policies, 
whether  it  is  changes  in  divorce  laws, 
whether  it  is  changes  in  the  Tax  Code, 
where  we  do  not  encourage,  we  do  not 
give  the  same  tax  incentives  for  fami- 
lies to  stay  together  as  we  used  to  with 
the  personal  exemptions.  We  have  a 
child  care  tax  credit  that  only  goes  to 
parents  that  work  outside  of  the  home. 
The  tax  rates  themselves,  the  marriage 
penalty,  we  need  to  change  these  poli- 
cies. That  is  part  of  the  linkage  that 
you  were  talking  about  between  eco- 
nomic policy  and  social  policy. 

If  we  want  America  to  be  strong,  we 
need  to  give  people  more  freedom  to 
stay  at  home  more  frequently  and  do 
things  with  their  kids,  instead  of  feel- 
ing a  financial  pinch  to  go  out. 

I  realize  there  are  other  people  who 
want  to  speak,  but  I  think  that  it  is 
important  that  we  teach  and  live  so 
that  security  comes  through  the  family 
unit,  rather  than  saying  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  a  government  system  of  hand- 
outs to  seek  our  security. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. Certainly  history  bears  out  his 
comments. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  TAYLOR],  who  has  been  a 
stalwart  for  reform  in  the  House  bank, 
the  House  post  office,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  wise  use  of  governmental  moneys, 
which  are  really  the  people's  money, 
and  a  member  of  our  sophomore  class. 

Mr.  TA"YLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  ap- 
preciate that.  I  thank  the  two  gentle- 
men from  California  for  the  fine  work 
in  putting  together  this  special  order. 

A  lot  of  people  ask  why  we  have  spe- 
cial orders.  I  think  it  is  a  time  for  us 
to  speak  to  the  Nation  and  to  remind 
them  in  a  reflective  moment  of  what  is 
going  on  here  in  Washington  and  what 
is  not  going  on  in  Washington. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  this  spe- 
cial order  toward  the  family.  I  agree 
with  the  previous  speakers  that  the 
family  is  the  core  and  the  heart  toward 
civilization.  It  is  the  oldest  block  of 
our  civilization,  and  it  is  the  only  way 
we  can  change  what  is  happening  in 
America  in  the  areas  of  crime  and  pov- 
erty. We  depend  very  much  on  the 
family. 

I  would  like  to  focus  just  a  moment 
on  the  duplicity  and  hypocrisy  that  we 
see  in  the  debate  we  are  having  about 
budget  cutting.  I  know  the  administra- 
tion has  come  forward  and  said  that 
they  have  recently  put  through  a  pack- 
age that  was  to  cut  the  budget.  And 
when  we  examine  that  package,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations I  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine that  package,  we  find  that  we 
are  not  cutting  the  deficit.  We  are  not 
cutting  spending. 

To  the  contrary,  the  package  of  taxes 
of  over  $300  billion  will  go  to  create 
more  government.  Taxes  were  in- 
creased and  there  will  be  more  govern- 
ment spending.  The  national  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  first  4  years,  according 
to  the  administration's  own  estimates, 
will  be  somewhere  between  $1  and  $1.5 
trillion  extra.  That  means  that  our 
children  and  grandchildren  will  be  fac- 
ing a  national  debt  not  of  $4.5  trillion 
that  we  have  now,  but  somewhere  close 
to  $6  trillion,  while  we  are  being  told 
that  they  must  sacrifice  and  pay  addi- 
tional taxes  in  order  to  pay  for  more 
government,  not  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

On  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
we  have  13  subcommittees.  That  is 
where  the  cutting  is  done  for  appro- 
priations spending.  Not  in  the  Rose 
Garden,  not  in  the  press  conferences, 
not  talking  around  the  country,  but  in 
those  subcommittees  during  the  hear- 
ings and  markup  that  we  have  of  the 
bill. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent is  speaking  about  cutting  deficits 
and  how  important  it  is,  his  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  sent  to  our 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State  a  request  to  have  each  of  the 
categories,  whenever  the  Senate  would 
cut  or  the  House  would  cut,  he  wanted 
the  higher  level.  He  instructed  his  rep- 
resentatives  to   tell   the   Members   of 
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Congress  that  he  wanted  the  higher 
level.  So  we  will  come  out  of  that  with 
a  12-percent  increase  in  many  of  the 
categories,  tens  of  billions  more  dollars 
than  the  House  and  Senate  actually 
were  willing  to  settle  for. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  level 
with  the  American  people.  If  we  are 
going  to  cut  spending  and  try  to  get 
control  of  the  deficit,  then  we  should 
keep  our  word  and  do  it.  We  should  not 
promise  one  thing  and  do  the  other. 

This  has  an  impact  on  the  family, 
both  from  the  spending,  the  legacy  we 
are  leaving  our  children,  but  the  prob- 
lems we  are  creating  as  far  as  jobs  and 
employment  opportunities  in  this 
country.  These  are  going  to  be  badly 
affected  by  the  use  of  our  capital  by 
creating  more  and  more  government. 

Certainly  we  leave  a  bad  impression 
and  undermine  public  confidence  when 
we  try  to  mix  signals  by  saying  we  are 
cutting  and  reducing  the  deficit  when 
we  are  merely  increasing  taxes  and 
providing  more  government. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  the  gen- 
tleman has  presented  by  holding  this 
special  order  and  for  giving  all  of  us  a 
chance  to  p)oint  out  the  strengths  of 
this  country  and  what  direction  we 
really  need  to  be  going  in  in  this  coun- 
try in  promoting  the  family. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much.  It  is  wonderful  to 
have  someone  with  the  gentleman's 
views  sitting  there  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  which  actually  con- 
trols how  we  are  going  to  spend  the 
money  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  We  just  do  not  have  enough 
people  with  your  philosophy  there  yet. 
but  we  are  working  on  it. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  San  Diego, 
the  great  DuKE  Cunningham.  Vietnam 
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Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  my 
friend  John  Doolittle  from  California. 

We  are  talking  about  family  values, 
family  issues.  In  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia there  is  one  issue  that  cuts  across 
education,  it  cuts  across  health  care,  it 
cuts  across  law  enforcement,  and  it 
cuts  across  the  ability  of  the  American 
taxpayer,  the  California  taxpayer,  to 
pay  for  those  programs.  I  am  speaking 
about  the  illegal  immigration  problem 
that  we  have  in  California. 

The  State  of  California  has  got  over 
a  $12  billion  deficit.  Why?  Just  like  this 
body,  we  have  got  a  Democratically 
controlled  assembly  and  senate,  and 
the  Governor  cannot  stop  the  spending 
We  want  to  provide  education  for  our 
children,  in  which  our  schools  are 
being  overrun  by  illegals:  in  law  en- 
forcement, where  you  have  got  22  per- 
cent of  your  illegal  felons  in  our  prison 
system  and  we  are  having  to  rotate  fel- 
ons out  of  our  jails  because  there  is  not 
enough  room;  and  in  health  care,  where 
you  have  two-thirds  of  all  the  children 
bom  in  Los  Angeles  hospitals  are  to  il- 
legal aliens,  and  then  the  mothers  go 
down  and  qualify  for  welfare. 
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In  the  State  of  California,  we  pay  $24 
million  a  month  on  welfare  for  illegal 
aliens,  $24  million  a  month.  That  would 
pay  for  a  lot  of  unemployment.  And  to 
the  folks  that  want  to  bring  up  the  un- 
employment bill  tomorrow,  we  can  pay 
for  $27  billion  that  it  is  costing  this 
country  for  illegal  immigration.  $27 
billion,  just  by  stopping  illegal  immi- 
gration. But  yet,  the  Senator  from  the 
other  body  from  the  State  of  California 
stands  up  on  the  border  and  beats  on 
her  chest  and  says,  "I  want  to  stop  ille- 
gal immigration." 

Her  cohort,  the  other  female  Senator 
from  California,  while  she  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  we  could  not  get  her 
to  support  one  item  that  would  stop  il- 
legal immigration.  But  now  that  it  is 
popular,  both  of  them  are  doing  so.  But 
the  litmus  test  is  whether  they  have 
stopped  the  services  for  illegal  immi- 
grants. Why?  It  is  costing,  again,  $27 
billion. 

We  take  a  look  at  the  issues  in  this 
House.  We  tried  to  cut  and  make  sure 
that  illegal  aliens  could  not  vote  under 
motor-voter,  illegal  aliens  to  this 
country.  Under  the  motor-voter  bill, 
and  you  know  it  was  defeated  on  this 
House  floor,  we  tried  to  stop,  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Program,  the 
voluntary  program,  we  tried  to  put  an 
amendment  in  to  where  those  dollars 
going  for  Americans  for  Volunteer  Edu- 
cation would  not  go  to  illegal  immi- 
grants. Do  you  know  it  was  voted  down 
on  this  House  floor? 

Today,  we  had  a  motion  to  recommit 
that  stated  that  the  current  rules 
under  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  which  state  that  dollars  cannot 
go  to  anything  else  than  American  pro- 
grams. American  citizens,  that  we  cod- 
ify the  House  position  to  make  sure 
that  those  funds  could  not  go  to  illegal 
immigrants.  You  know  that  was  de- 
feated today  by  three  votes,  by  three 
votes.  Why?  Why  would  they  do  this? 

The  more  people  you  keep  on  welfare 
under  your  thumb,  second  and  third 
generation,  like  a  hypodermic  needle  of 
heroin,  the  more  people  you  have  be- 
holding. "It  is  the  economy  stupid." 
People  vote  their  pocketbook. 

If  I  am  trying  to  take  away  those 
welfare  dollars,  they  are  not  going  to 
vote  for  a  Republican.  What  we  would 
rather  do  is  get  them  a  job.  The  other 
side  of  the  aisle  is  trying  to  federalize 
this  country.  It  is  trying  to  socialize 
this  country.  It  is  trying  to  homog- 
enize this  country,  and  it  is  trying  to 
unionize  this  country.  Why?  Because  if 
you  are  a  Federal  employee,  the  Repub- 
licans are  trying  to  take  the  Federal 
Government  down  in  size,  you  are 
going  to  vote  Democratic,  about  70  per- 
cent of  them.  They  know  that. 

Why  do  you  think,  why  did  they  put 
through  the  Hatch  Act  where  Federal 
employees  could  take  part  in  cam- 
paigns? To  slew  the  power  in  the  vote. 

If  we  can  build  up  that  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy,   education    volunteer    pro- 


gram, 100,000  new  Federal  workers, 
when  AL  Gore  is  saying  we  need  to  re- 
invent the  Federal  Government,  we  are 
building  the  size  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Look  at  the  health  care  plan  that  is 
coming  up.  It  is  going  to  be  a  big,  giant 
bureaucracy  under  the  Clinton  plan, 
and  it  is  going  to  cost  and  put  the  bur- 
den on  the  backs  of  the  small  business. 
Why  attack  small  business?  Because 
small  business  votes  with  the  Chamber. 
It  supports  the  private  enterprise  and 
supports  Republicans,  and  they  are  try- 
ing to  attack  that.  And  that  is  wrong. 

The  only  thing  that  is  going  to 
change  that,  the  only  items,  we  need  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  stop 
the  spending  of  the  liberal  Democrats. 
They  are  trying  to  socialize  this  coun- 
try. I  think  most  Americans  are  aware 
of  it,  and  they  are  fed  up  with  it,  and 
they  are  tired,  and  I  think  there  is 
going  to  be  a  revolution. 

The  second  thing  we  need  to  do  is  get 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  along 
with  a  line-item  veto,  which  we  were 
denied  in  this  House.  Both  of  those 
items  stop  the  spending  by  the  liberal 
Democrats.  Why  do  you  think  they 
wanted  to  wait  until  after  1996  for  80 
percent  of  their  spending  cuts?  So  that 
they  will  have  all  of  these  dollars  to 
spend  and  buy  those  votes.  Fact. 

Mr,  DOOLITTLE.  You  mean  80  per- 
cent of  their  reduced  spending 
increases? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Eighty  percent 
of  their  reduced  spending  increases. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  After  President 
Clinton's  first  term  is  when  those  take 
effect? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  No.  The  gen- 
tleman is  incorrect.  After  President 
Clinton's  only  term  that  will  take  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Second,  if  you 
can  increase  the  welfare  amount,  if  you 
can  keep  people  on  unemployment,  be- 
holding to  the  Federal  Government  and 
Federal  dollars,  if  you  can  increase  the 
benefits  to  people  that  are  not  even 
American  citizens,  that  hopefully  will 
become  American  citizens,  then  you 
are  going  to  buy  those  votes. 

The  American  people  are  fed  up  with 
the  illegal  immigration  problem,  from 
the  person  that  blew  up  the  World 
Trade  Center,  who  was  an  illegal  immi- 
grant that  came  into  this  country  ille- 
gally—and by  the  way,  could  vote 
motor-voter,  he  had  a  driver's  license — 
to  the  Chinese  ships  coming  in,  to  the 
Haitian  ships  coming  in.  to  the  illegal 
immigrants  in  the  State  of  California 
who  are  coming  Xrom  the  south  and  the 
north,  from  Canada.  There  are  a  lot  of 
Canadian  illegals  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia that  should  not  be  in  and  are  not 
paying  American  taxes.  We  have  got  to 
stop  it. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Maybe  they  are 
here  to  use  our  hospitals  and  health 
care  system  before  we  adopt  their  sys- 
tem. 
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Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Well,  I  think 
that  what  we  need  to  do  is  work  in  a  bi- 
partisan mission  on  the  health  care 
issue,  and  Action  '93.  again,  every  item 
in  there  was  mentioned,  except  with 
the  example  of  two,  one  of  those  was 
the  example  of  an  IRA,  where  you 
could  put  $5,000  a  year  into  an  IRA, 
tax-free,  if  you  spent  it  on  health  care. 
That  was  a  person,  when  they  pick  a 
system  that  they  are  going  to  spend 
their  dollars  on.  they  are  going  to  be 
more  frugal  with  those  dollars.  It  is 
also  going  to  save  for  when  they  be- 
come chronologically  gifted.  They  will 
have  a  pot  in  there  of  health  care  dol- 
lars that  they  can  apply  for  their  twi- 
light years. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding  on  this 
very  important  special  order.  I  hope 
that  he  would  have  a  special  order  next 
week,  and  I  will  participate  the  same. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  will  look  forward 
to  doing  that. 

I  thank  all  our  participants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  family  is  under  se- 
vere pressure  in  this  country.  I  think 
we  all  know  that  intuitively.  We  all 
grow  increasingly  uneasy  at  the  direc- 
tion this  country  is  heading  in,  this 
slow  but  steady  slowing  down  of  the 
economy,  the  prolonged  recession  that 
we  are  in. 

The  gentlemen  from  California,  Mr. 
CuNNiNGH.\M,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  I  rep- 
resent a  State  which  is  not  merely  in  a 
recession,  it  is  in  a  depression.  We  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  You  would 
have  to  go  back  probably  to  the  Great 
Depression  to  see  anything  that  rivaled 
this. 

We  are  very,  very  concerned.  Yet, 
people  see  the  debate  played  out  here. 
And  we  should  make  very  clear,  the 
Clinton  administration  and  the  Demo- 
crats, the  liberal  Democrats  of  this 
body  believe  that  government  is  good 
and  can  help  men  and  women  and  that, 
therefore,  we  need  to  have  more  of  it  so 
that  we  can  offer  more  help. 

Republicans  believe,  like  the  Found- 
ers of  this  great  country,  that  govern- 
ment, George  Washington  said,  is  not 
reason,  is  not  eloquence,  it  is  force. 
And  like  fire,  it  is  a  dangerous  servant 
and  a  fearful  master. 

Government  unchecked  will  destroy 
our  liberties.  And  beyond  that,  it  will 
destroy  the  means  of  making  a  liveli- 
hood. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  cannot 
look  at  the  present  circumstances  and 
be  terribly  concerned.  What  is  the  fu- 
ture for  our  children,  increasingly,  as 
they  will  be  victims  of  criminal  activ- 
ity, as  they  will  be  subjected  to  broken 
homes,  as  they  will  have  to  cope  with 
the  communicable  diseases  that  con- 
tinue to  spread  unabated  throughout 
this  country? 

Overlaying  all  of  this  is  the  reality 
that  the  economy  is  hurting  people. 
WTien  people  are  out  of  jobs,  their  qual- 
ity of  life  is  deeply  impacted. 


President  Clinton,  during  the  cam- 
paign, used  that  phrase  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
Cunningham]  repeated:  "It  is  the  econ- 
omy. Stupid." 

He  promised  in  his  campaign  pledges 
to  get  the  economy  going  again,  reduce 
the  deficit,  give  us  a  middle-class  tax 
cut  and  give  us  more  affordable  health 
care. 

So  far  we  have  seen  none  of  those.  In- 
deed, instead  of  a  middle-class  tax  cut, 
we  got  a  tax  hike  on  the  middle  class 
and  virtually  everybody  else  capable  of 
paying  taxes.  Instead  of  getting  the 
economy  going  again,  we  continued  to 
limp  along  with  the  anemic  state  of  af- 
fairs that  we  are  presently  in.  And  as 
for  the  health  care  situation,  well,  we 
will  talk  about  that  again  next  week. 
But  I  think  most  people  have  the  sense 
that  increasing  governmental  man- 
dates, increasing  taxes  on  employers 
and  employees,  and  increasing  govern- 
ment bureaucrats,  in  essence,  further 
pushing  us  down  the  road  to  socialized 
medicine  is  not  the  direction  we  need 
to  be  heading  in. 
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As  for  the  budget  deficit,  as  Members 
heard  from  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Tay- 
lor], having  undergone  the  largest  tax 
increase  in  history,  even  by  the  present 
administration's  own  numbers,  we  will 
add  $1.2  trillion  to  the  cumulative  na- 
tional debt  at  the  end  of  this  5-year 
plan,  and  we  will  have  annual  budget 
deficits  at  the  end  of  this  5-year  plan  at 
$200  billion  a  year. 

The  likelihood  exists,  particularly  if 
reelection  is  achieved  by  the  incum- 
bent President,  that  the  Members  will 
hear  another  passionate  speech  from 
this  Chamber  explaining  why  we  as 
Americans  once  again  need  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren in  order  to  meet  the  insatiable  ap- 
petite of  government  for  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  the  opportunity  to  have  this  special 
order  on  the  family.  There  is  a  signifi- 
cant economic  dimension  to  the  health 
of  the  American  family.  I  wanted  to 
draw  that  out  tonight,  along  with  some 
of  the  other  very  definitely  direct  so- 
cial issues,  like  the  pornography  ques- 
tion we  were  just  talking  about,  and 
the  other  issues  that  have  been  raised. 
We  will  look  forward  again  to  address- 
ing Members  in  this  Chamber  and  the 
American  people  concerning  the  health 
of  the  American  family. 


HEALTH  SECURITY  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BONiOR]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
this  evening  to  talk  about  health  care. 


I  am  joined  by  two  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Meehan]  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Ms. 
DeLauro]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  3  weeks, 
anybody  who  has  looked  up  at  the  U.S. 
Capitol  from  anywhere  on  the  Mall  has 
seen  a  strange  sight,  because  for  the 
past  3  weeks,  during  the  daytime,  on 
the  street  that  runs  between  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds  and  the  Reflecting 
Pool  on  this  side  of  the  Mall,  there's 
been  a  special  10-foot  electronic  sign 
running  nonstop. 

It  is  one  of  those  signs  that  keeps  a 
running  minute-by-minute  tally,  just 
like  the  one  we  have  seen  in  Times 
Square  that  keeps  a  running  count  of 
the  national  debt. 

It  is  owned  by  a  group  called  Fami- 
lies USA,  a  group  that  is  very  familiar 
to  Members  of  this  body  as  a  strong 
and  effective  advocate  for  working 
families  and  for  health  care  reform. 

They  call  their  sign  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Meter. 

It  keeps  a  running  tab,  second  by  sec- 
ond, of  the  number  of  Americans  who 
have  lost  their  health  insurance. 

It  has  been  running  continuously 
since  the  President  finished  his  health 
care  speech  to  this  Chamber  3  weeks 
ago  last  night. 

Yesterday  morning,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Health  Security  Meter  reached  a  dubi- 
ous milestone. 

Early  yesterday  morning,  around  the 
time  the  House  was  convening  for  the 
day,  the  Health  Security  Meter  reached 
the  l'/2  million  mark. 

That  means  that  in  the  2  weeks  since 
the  President  stood  in  this  Chamber 
and  delivered  his  health  care  speech. 
I'A  million  Americans,  and  counting, 
have  lost  their  health  insurance. 

That  is  about  1  person  every  1.15  sec- 
onds, about  75,000  people  a  day,  or 
about  2  million  people  a  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  human  cost 
of  this  health  care  crisis,  and  the  tab  is 
running,  every  second,  every  minute, 
and  every  hour  throughout  this  great 
land.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  go  on 
much  longer,  because  it  is  unraveling 
our  social  fabric,  reducing  our  produc- 
tivity, affecting  our  competitiveness, 
draining  our  State  and  Federal  budg- 
ets, and  driving  down  the  wages  and 
living  standards  of  our  work  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  are  not 
strangers. 

They's  not  slackers.  They're  our  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, neighbors  and  friends.  They're 
people  who  worked  hard  and  played  by 
the  rules  all  their  lives — the  ones  who 
raise  our  families  and  fought  our 
wars — the  ones  who  have  struggled  to 
leave  their  children  a  better  life  than 
what  they  knew. 

They  are  people  like  that  man  from 
Michigan  who  wrote  to  say  that  14 
years  ago  he  was  diagnosed  with  Hodg- 
kin's  Disease. 
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With  the  help  of  a  strong  will  and 
Sonne  good  doctors,  he  fought  it.  and  by 
1985.  was  pronounced  cured — cured  by 
everyone  but  his  employer's  insurance 
company,  who  refused  to  cover  him  be- 
cause they  said.  "He  was  a  bad  risk." 

So.  after  15  years  on  the  job.  his  boss 
was  forced  to  lay  him  off,  just  because 
the  insurance  company  would  not 
cover  him.  Now  he  has  no  job — and  he. 
his  wife,  and  his  two  children  have  no 
health  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  people  like  this 
who.  after  a  lifetime  of  hard  work,  are 
seeing  their  very  idea  of  security  shat- 
tered before  their  eyes,  the  ones  who 
have  paid  health  insurance  premiums 
for  years,  only  to  find  out  that  when 
they  really  needed  their  health  insur- 
ance, their  health  insurance  wasn't 
there  for  them. 

They're  also  the  ones  who  thought  it 
could  never  happen  to  them— just  like 
most  of  us  think  it  could  never  happen 
to  us.  It  will  not  happen  to  us. 

But  we  know  that  over  the  next  2 
years,  one  out  of  every  four  Americans 
is  expected  to  be  without  insurance  at 
some  point.  Each  of  us  knows  some- 
body in  our  family,  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, who  we  work  with,  who  we  go  to 
church  or  synagogue  or  temple  with, 
who  has  that  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tally  of  heart- 
break, a  tally  of  broken  lives,  a  tally  of 
families  living  on  the  edge,  and  it's 
time  we  put  a  stop  to  it.  All  of  us  who 
have  served  in  this  great  institution,  in 
this  body,  and  perhaps  locally  at  our 
State  levels,  have  a  rare  opportunity  to 
do  something  that  we  can  remember 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  We  will  have 
stepped  forward  to  fill  this  health  care 
gap  in  our  country. 

This  is  what  health  care  reform  is  all 
about.  This  is  what  it  all  comes  down 
to. 

As  the  First  Lady  said  so  eloquently 
in  her  testimony  2  weeks  ago: 

I  hope  we  can  agree  on  one  thing  from  the 
outset.  That  when  our  work  on  health  care 
reform  is  done,  every  American,  every  Amer- 
ican, will  be  guaranteed  a  comprehensive 
package  of  benefits  that  can  never,  never,  be 
taken  away. 

That's  the  goal.  That's  what  we've 
got  to  stay  focused  on. 

And  while  we  work  to  fix  what  is 
wrong  with  our  health  care  system 
while  preserving  what  is  right,  while 
we  work  to  build  upon  and  improve  the 
system  we  have  now  to  make  it  fairer, 
to  make  it  better,  and  to  make  every- 
one responsible,  while  we  work  to 
achieve  the  six  goals  of  security,  sav- 
ings, simplicity,  choice,  quality,  and 
responsibility. 

We  have  got  to  remember  that  the 
bottom  line  of  health  care  reform  is 
health  security  for  all  Americans. 

Three  weeks  ago,  the  President's 
speech  started  the  ball  rolling  and 
framed  the  parameters  of  the  debate. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  First  Lady's  tes- 
timony  energized  the  call   for  health 


care  reform  and  sharpened  the  focus. 
Now  the  debate  has  begun. 

But  as  the  euphoria  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  and  the  First  Lady's  tes- 
timony begin  to  fade;  as  we  begin  the 
bare-knuckle  work  on  the  details  we 
cant  let  health  care  reform  sink  into 
the  sludge  pit  of  partisan  politics,  be- 
cause the  stakes  are  too  high  for  our 
constituents. 

We  must  stay  focused  on  the  goal  of 
health  security  for  all  Americans,  be- 
cause the  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  fo- 
cused on  it,  and  that's  what  they  sent 
us  here  to  do.  Above  all  issues,  I  think, 
in  the  last  election,  it  ranked  right  at 
the  top. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  2  weeks,  a 
wonderful  thing  hats  happened.  In  the 
past  few  weeks,  a  national  consensus 
for  health  care  reform  has  started  to 
form. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  people 
polled  in  a  recent  Los  Angeles  Times 
poll  chose  the  Clinton  plan  over  letting 
the  health  care  system  evolve  on  its 
own. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  leaders  from 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  have  embraced  comprehensive 
reform. 

And  in  a  few  short  months,  we've 
moved  from  dire  concern  about  the 
health  care  system  to  shaping  a  pro- 
posal to  help  fix  it. 

But  the  Health  Security  Meter  is 
still  running. 

Two  million  people  are  still  losing 
their  coverage  every  month,  and  the 
numbers  keep  piling  up. 

The  most  difficult  questions  are  the 
ones  we  can't  answer,  like:  How  many 
senior  citizens  today  are  being  forced 
to  choose  between  the  prescription 
drugs  they  need  to  stay  healthy  and 
the  groceries  they  need  to  survive? 
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How  many  parents  are  putting  off  a 
doctor's  visit  for  their  kids  because 
they  do  not  have  the  coverage  they 
need  to  pay  for  it?  How  many  small 
businesses  are  dropping  employees 
from  coverage  because  they  are 
squeezed  by  premiums  40  percent  high- 
er than  large  companies?  How  many 
entrepreneurs  are  not  able  to  create 
the  business  they  want  because  a  pre- 
existing condition  locks  them  into  a 
job  and  a  health  plan  that  they  cannot 
escape  from?  How  many  people  want  to 
move  from  welfare  to  work  and  to  en- 
compass the  dignity  of  work  but  do  not 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  give  up 
the  Medicaid  that  covers  their  chil- 
dren, their  preeminent  concern?  And 
how  many  businesses  want  to  cover 
their  employees  but  cannot  because 
they  will  go  bankrupt  if  they  do?  How 
many  sales  are  companies  like  Ford 
Motor  Co.  losing  because  they  spend 
more  on  health  care  than  they  do  for 
the  steel  in  the  cars  that  they  manu- 
facture; $1,100,  $1,200  per  car  goes  to 
pay  for  the  health  care  costs  of  the  em- 


ployees of  that  company  and  its  retir- 
ees. 

We  have  got  to  move  more  quickly  on 
health  care  reform,  because  every  day 
we  wait  the  numbers  just  keep  mul- 
tiplying and  piling  up  and  piling  up. 
None  of  us  has  all  of  the  answers  right 
now.  but  we  do  have  a  plan,  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  It  is  a  plan  that  rejects  the 
big  government  solutions,  a  plan  that 
rejects  broad-based  taxes,  a  plan  that 
insists  that  small  businesses  be  pro- 
tected, a  plan  that  preserves  what  is 
best  in  our  system  today  while  fixing 
what  is  wrong.  It  is  a  plan  that  dras- 
tically cuts  the  paperwork  that  is 
choking  our  health  care  system.  Every- 
body knows  about  it  from  visits  to  the 
doctor's  office  and  visits  to  the  hos- 
pital, a  plan  that  controls  the  costs 
that  are  crippling  American  businesses, 
hurting  American  families,  exploding 
our  deficit,  a  plan  that  maintains  the 
highest-quality  health  care,  extends 
health  care  into  ;,he  preventive  health 
care  area  and  the  mental  health  care 
area. 

The  President's  plan  preserves  your 
right,  preserves  your  right  to  choose 
your  doctor  and  your  health  plan  so 
that  we  can  have  a  doctor  our  family 
has  confidence  in.  It  makes  sure  that 
everyone  pays  and  contributes  to 
health  care.  Everyone  pays  and  con- 
tributes to  it.  And  of  course,  it  restores 
the  sense  that  we  are  all  in  this  to- 
gether. 

Above  all.  I  think  the  promise  of  the 
President's  health  care  plan  is  re- 
flected in  this  card  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
It  is  a  health  security  card.  And  if  you 
remember  during  his  speech  the  Presi- 
dent held  this  card  up.  It  is  a  card  that 
guarantees  each  American  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  benefits  equal  or 
better  than  the  benefits  provided  by 
most  of  the  Fortune  500  companies. 

As  Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said 
about  Social  Security,  this  card  rep- 
resents a  sacred  trust  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  people,  and  can  never 
be  taken  away.  And  as  the  President 
said  in  his  speech,  with  this  card,  if 
you  lose  your  job,  or  if  you  switch  jobs, 
you  are  covered.  If  you  leave  your  job 
to  start  a  small  business,  you  are  cov- 
ered. If  you  retire  early,  you  are  cov- 
ered. If  you  or  someone  in  your  family 
has  a  preexisting  medical  condition, 
you  are  covered.  If  you  get  sick  or  a 
member  of  your  family  gets  sick,  even 
if  it  is  a  life-threatening  illness,  you 
are  covered.  And  if  an  insurance  com- 
pany tries  to  drop  you  for  any  reason, 
you  are  still  covered,  because  that  will 
be  illegal. 

The  President's  health  care  plan 
guarantees  a  comprehensive  package  of 
benefits,  and  with  this  card  you  will 
never  leave  home  without  it.  That  is 
the  ultimate  goal  of  health  care  re- 
form, to  give  all  Americans  the  peace 
of  mind  to  know  that  no  matter  what 
happens,  health  care  will  always  be 
there  for  them. 
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And  the  President's  plan  will  work. 
But  we  still  have  got  a  lot  of  work  to 
do  in  the  months  ahead  before  we  come 
to  a  vote,  hopefully  in  the  spring.  And 
I  hope  we  can  put  aside  partisan  poli- 
tics, we  can  embrace  each  other,  work 
to  smooth  out  the  rough  edges  of  the 
President's  plan,  and  come  up  with  a 
solution  that  will  work  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, because  every  minute  that  we  do 
not,  the  clock  continues  to  run.  It  is  at 
1  million  and  counting  since  the  Presi- 
dent spoke.  In  the  short  time  that  I 
have  been  speaking  here  this  evening, 
another  800  people  have  been  added  to 
the  ranks  of  the  uninsured. 

We  cannot  wait  any  longer.  The 
country  and  the  Nation  have  waited 
long  enough.  We  are  behind  every  other 
major  industrial  nation  in  this  world  in 
terms  of  providing  the  coverage  that  is 
necessary  for  our  workers.  We  have  to 
move  quickly  to  guarantee  each  Amer- 
ican comprehensive  health  benefits 
that  can  never  be  taken  away.  And  we 
must  move  quickly  to  pass  President 
Clinton's  health  security  plan. 

I  am  very  pleased  now  to  yield  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  working  very 
hard  on  this  issue  and  who  have  come 
to  the  floor  day  after  day.  night  after 
night  to  make  a  pitch  for  getting 
health  care  done  in  this  country,  and 
get  it  done  soon,  and  providing  people 
that  we  represent  with  the  security 
that  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Meehan]. 

Mr.  MEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Michigan,  David 
BONIOR,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  is  truly  a 
historic  moment  for  our  country. 
Health  care  reform  was  deemed  a  ne- 
cessity in  previous  administrations  as 
far  back  as  Harry  Truman.  But  it  has 
taken  217  year  as  a  Nation  for  a  Presi- 
dent to  present  a  plan  that  will  guaran- 
tee health  care  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  our 
country's  health  care  system  just  does 
not  work  for  too  many  people.  And  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  what  is  wrong 
with  it  any  longer. 

President  Clinton  and  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  I  believe  are  to  be 
commended  not  just  for  acknowledging 
the  problem,  but  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  take  on  the  entrenched  powers 
in  Washington,  to  actually  find  a 
solution. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  just  a  moment  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MEEHAN.  Sure,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
ought  to  be  kware  that  there  are  en- 
trenched powers  in  this  city,  in  this 
country  that  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  stop  this.  Many  of 
them  are  huge  corporations.  You  are 
seeing  ads  running  on  television  now 
throughout    the    country.    The    money 
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people  are  going  to  come  out  against 
this,  because  it  threatens,  they  believe, 
their  existence. 

It  does  not  have  to.  All  we  are  asking 
them  to  do  is  be  responsible  and  to  par- 
ticipate, and  to  be  a  part  of  solving 
this  issue.  So  the  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  when  he  stresses  the 
point  that  this  is  going  to  be  attacked 
on  a  variety  of  different  fronts  as  we 
move  forward. 

Mr.  MEEHAN.  And  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  have  any  doubt  why 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  health 
care  reform  for  the  217  years  we  have 
been  waiting  for  it. 

The  truth  is  the  ranks  of  the  more 
than  37  million  Americans  without 
health  insurance,  most  of  them  work- 
ing men  and  women  and  their  families, 
are  growing  every  day.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan  point- 
ed out  that  Families  USA,  over  a  mil- 
lion and  counting  since  the  President 
was  here  in  this  Chamber.  A  friend  of 
mine  in  Concord,  MA,  Phil  Villers,  has 
been  very  involved  with  Families  USA. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  addition  to  peo- 
ple with  preexisting  conditions,  the  un- 
employed, the  working  poor,  the  small 
businesses,  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
health  care  coverage  or  afford  it  even  if 
they  could  find  it.  Lack  of  health  care 
coverage  or  the  fear  of  losing  it  is  no 
longer  something  that  happens  to 
someone  else.  Every  one  of  you  prob- 
ably knows  someone  who  has  been  de- 
nied coverage  or  paid  too  much  for 
health  care,  whether  it  be  a  family 
member,  a  friend,  a  coworker,  a  neigh- 
bor or  ourselves.  I  come  from  a  large 
family,  seven  children  in  my  family. 
Members  of  my  family  have  been  with- 
out health  insurance,  and  their  chil- 
dren have  been  without  health 
insurance. 

I  have  heard  many  of  the  stories  my- 
self from  people  who  have  contacted 
me  or  written  to  my  office  in 
desperation. 

There  is  the  elderly  couple  in  Lowell. 
MA.  that  is  having  trouble  making 
ends  meet  because  they  pay  $3,200  a 
year.  25  percent  of  their  income,  for 
supplemental  insurance  to  cover  their 
prescription  drugs. 

There  is  a  young  Lawrence  couple. 
He  is  attempting  to  purchase  private 
insurance  because  of  an  anticipated 
layoff  and  the  loss  of  health  benefits. 
However,  he  has  been  unable  to  find  a 
carrier  that  will  cover  him  because  he 
has  a  disabled  wife  and  a  6-year-old 
child  with  a  heart  condition. 

Then  there  is  the  suburban  teenager 
who  wrote  to  me  because  of  her  con- 
cern about  her  family.  The  business  her 
father  worked  for  failed,  and  her  moth- 
er took  a  job  as  a  bank  teller,  pri- 
marily to  obtain  health  benefits  for  her 
family.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
mother  will  be  eligible  for  coverage  be- 
cause she  has  cancer. 

And  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  And  un- 
fortunately, I  have  been  able  to  do  lit- 


tle other  than  nod  my  head  and  listen, 
until  now. 

Because  of  an  unprecedented  call  for 
change  in  this  country,  I  believe  that 
soon  terms  like  "preexisting  condi- 
tion," "coverage  denied,"  "prescription 
drugs  not  included,"  will  be  found  only 
in  history  books,  and  not  in  health 
care  manuals. 

D  2120 

I  believe  the  President  has  proposed  a 
workable,  feasible  approach  to  health- 
care reform. 

In  addition  to  providing  health  care 
for  all  Americans — not  just  those  who 
can  afford  it  or  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  comprehensive  employee  bene- 
fits package— the  President's  plan  will 
help  cap  the  escalating  health-care 
costs  that  are  draining  our  national  re- 
sources and  our  personal  savings. 

The  United  States  spends  one-third 
more  on  health  care  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world— 14  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Our  medical 
bills  are  growing  at  more  than  twice 
the  rate  of  inflation.  In  my  home  State 
of  Massachusetts— where  health-care 
costs  have  risen  more  than  13  percent 
annually  for  the  past  5  years— the  aver- 
age family  of  four  spends  $5,320  each 
year  for  care. 

This  health-care  crisis  is  fueling  our 
Federal  budget  deficit,  affecting  large 
corporations'  ability  to  compete  in  a 
global  economy  and  reducing  the  sur- 
vival rates  of  small  companies.  On  av- 
erage. 12  percent  of  corporate  payrolls 
are  eaten  up  by  health-care  costs. 
Small  businesses — the  key  to  job  cre- 
ation in  our  country— pay  health-insur- 
ance premiums  that  are  one-third  high- 
er than  large  companies.  Small  busi- 
ness need  this  plan. 

However,  our  country's  nearly  tril- 
lion-dollar annual  medical  bill  has  not 
resulted  in  the  best  delivery  system. 
For  example,  the  United  States  ranks 
21st  in  infant  mortality  and  has  the  3d 
worst  immunization  rate  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

I  agree  with  President  Clinton  that 
the  strength  of  our  current  health-care 
system  can  be  found  in  our  skilled 
medical  professionals,  technology  and 
institutions. 

But  what  good  is  having  the  best 
health  care  in  the  world  if  all  of  our 
citizens  cannot  access  it? 

After  spending  the  past  8  months 
talking  to  more  than  1,000  health-care 
organizations,  interviewing  thousands 
of  providers  and  consumers,  and  read- 
ing more  than  700,000  letters,  the  First 
Lady  and  the  President's  task  force 
have  formulated  a  comprehensive 
health-care  plan.  It  deserves  our  imme- 
diate attention  and  our  thorough  ex- 
amination. 

The  President  last  week  outlined  the 
plan's  six  key  ingredients  that  seem  so 
basic,  yet  have  been  lacking  for  too 
long  in  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans: 
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Security:  Guaranteeing  comprehen- 
sive benefits  for  all  Americans  for  a 
lifetime. 

Savings:  Controlling  health-care 
costs  that  have  nearly  quadrupled 
since  1980. 

Simplicity:  Cutting  down  on  mind- 
boggling  paperwork  that  accounts  for 
25  percent  of  hospital  bills. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Unbelievable,  when  you 
think  about  it.  25  percent  of  every  dol- 
lar is  spent  on  health  care  and  goes 
just  for  the  paperwork.  In  Canada— and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  here  will  ap- 
preciate this— it  is  11  cents  per  dollar. 
But  25  cents  of  every  dollar  just  for  pa- 
perwork. Under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, we  will  have  one  form.  I  know 
people  are  saying,  "Oh,  yeah,  I  got  to 
see  it."  One  form,  simple.  We  will  not 
have  doctors,  nurses,  people  through- 
out this  country  using  their  time  to  do 
paperwork  instead  of  practicing  what 
they  went  to  school  to  learn:  providing 
health  care  for  their  own  constitu- 
encies. 

Mr.  MEEHAN.  I  have  had  four  health 
care  forms  in  my  district  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  I  have  listened  to  doctors 
talk  about  having  to  hire  more  people 
simply  to  deal  with  the  paperwork. 
Simplicity  is  absolutely  critical. 

Quality:  emphasizing  improved  care 
and  efficient  delivery  of  services. 

Choice:  allowing  the  freedom  to  pick 
a  doctor  and  a  health  care  plan. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Many  people  today  can- 
not even  choose  the  plan  that  they 
want.  They  just  get  what  the  company 
gives  them  if  they  work  for  a  company. 
This  will  allow  them  different  options, 
different  choices.  Like,  for  instance,  I 
think  many  employees.  Federal  em- 
ployees have,  a  menu  of  plans  from 
which  to  choose.  People  need  that  abil- 
ity to  choose  between  20,  30,  10.  or  5  dif- 
ferent types  of  plans  as  well  as.  as  the 
gentleman  correctly  points  out.  the 
doctor,  a  doctor  in  whom  the  sub- 
scriber and  his  family  may  have  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  MEEHAN.  Responsibility:  En- 
couraging a  reasonable  profit  margin 
for  providers  and  a  healthier  lifestyle 
for  consumers. 

I  truly  believe  that  elected  officials 
across  this  country  have  heard  the 
pleas  of  the  American  people  and  are 
committed  to  working  together  in  a  bi- 
partisan way  to  reform  our  health-care 
system.  The  question  being  asked 
today  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  is 
not  "Will  we  have  national  health 
care?",  but  rather,  "What  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  plan?" 

I  think  that  is  an  incredible  dif- 
ference. As  a  new  Member,  and  cer- 
tainly my  colleague  from  Michigan  can 
speak  to  it,  we  have  not  heard  that 
type  of  optimism.  "What  is  going  to  be 
in  the  plan?" 

The  country  is  ready  to  do  it,  the 
Congress  is  ready  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  remember  20  years 
ago  getting  involved  in  politics  and  the 


Campaign  for  National  Health  Security 
for  Americans.  We  happened  to  believe 
at  that  time  back  in  the  1970's,  early 
1970's,  1971,  a  consensus  was  building 
then,  but  then  it  sort  of  broke  and 
faded,  it  broke  away  into  politics  and 
partisan  bickering  and  we  could  not 
get  the  groups  together.  And  it  has 
taken  us  20  years  to  march  us  back  to 
the  point  where  we  are  on  the  edge,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MEEHAN],  has  correctly  pointed 
out.  on  the  edge  of  getting  it  done.  The 
question  is  just  what  kind,  and  the 
timing,  I  believe,  is  just  around  the 
comer. 

Mr.  MEEHAN.  I  want  to  mention  a 
point  I  talked  about  earlier:  I  would 
caution  that  there  are  powerful  forces 
in  Washington  seeking  to  derail  our 
country  off  the  course  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  charted.  Special  interests 
have  beefed  up  their  efforts  in  an  effort 
to  stop  health  care  reform;  30-second 
television  ads.  money  being  flown  in. 
all  to  prevent  the  health  care  reform 
that  this  country  has  demanded.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  take  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  fight  their  plan  to  undermine  a 
national  health  care  plan  because  they 
are  looking  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
and  prevent  the  change  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  crying  out  for. 

Hospitals,  doctors,  other  care  provid- 
ers, insurance  and  drug  companies, 
large  corporations,  small  businesses, 
labor  groups,  health  consumers,  need 
to  all  work  together  to  build  a  com- 
prehensive health  care  plan  for  all 
Americans. 

I  have  faith  in  the  determination  of 
the  American  people  to  embrace  the 
President's  call  for  change,  and  I  look 
forward  to  being  a  part  of  a  Congress 
that  will  pass  the  country's  first  na- 
tional health  care  legislation  early 
next  year.  And  I  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing that  would  be  more  rewarding  to 
me  as  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  Congress,  but  to 
be  here  and  to  actively  participate  in 
finally  getting  the  Nation's  first  na- 
tional health  care  legislation  approved. 
That  would  make  it  all  worthwhile  to 
me  ais  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  comments,  and  I  could  not  em- 
phasize or  put  more  of  a  stamp  on  his 
last  statement.  It  would  really  make  it 
all  worthwhile,  all  of  our  efforts  being 
in  this  institution,  being  in  politics  in 
this  body,  to  come  and  finish  off  some- 
thing that  has  been  lying  out  there  for 
literally  decades,  making  sure  that  all 
Americans  have  health  care. 

It  will  rival  Social  Security  in  the 
1930's.  Medicare  in  the  mid-1960's.  This 
will  be  that  significant,  that  impor- 
tant, that  revolutionary  in  the  jrositive 
sense,  for  this  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship. He  is  one  of  the  newer  Members  of 
this  institution  who  has  taken  on  the 


hard  special  interests  and  has  said 
"No"  to  those  who  have  said  "No  "  to 
change.  He  is  leading  the  effort  to 
make  sure  that  his  constituents  and 
the  people  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  have  the  security  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  that  it  is  a 
privilege  for  them  to  have,  it  is  a  right 
for  them  to  have,  and  he  is  leading  the 
effort  in  that  regard,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut, Rosa  DeLauro,  who  also,  as 
much  as  literally  any  other  Member  of 
this  institution,  has  been  dogged,  de- 
termined on  this  issue,  has  spoken  out 
in  the  leadership  meetings  we  have  had 
and  in  the  whip  meetings  that  we  have 
had  and  the  groups  that  we  put  to- 
gether to  move  legislation  on  the  need 
to  move  with  some  alacrity  on  this, 
that  the  time  is  right,  the  country  is 
waiting  for.  And  I  thank  her  again  for 
her  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Ms.  DELAURO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  having  this 
special  order  this  evening.  I  am  so 
pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR),  who  has  taken 
a  leadership  position  on  this  issue,  and 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MEEHAN],  who  has  spoken  eloquently 
tonight  on  the  difficulties  of  our  health 
care  system. 

D  2130 

Our  Nation  as  we  talked  about  and 
have  talked  about  for  several  weeks 
does  have  a  national  health  care  crisis. 
There  is  no  question,  every  individual 
knows  that  is  the  case. 

One  of  the  facts  that  in  my  view  can- 
not be  repeated  often  enough  is  that 
Americans  spend  more  than  $800  billion 
on  health  care.  That  is  what  they  spent 
last  year,  and  it  is  going  to  be  more 
this  year.  With  that,  we  see  health  care 
costs  that  are  continually  rising  and 
the  numbers  of  uninsured  continue  to 
grow. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  applaud  the 
President  for  taking  on  the  health  cri- 
sis and  making  health  care  a  central 
focus  and  a  central  project  of  his  Presi- 
dency. 

The  final  details  are  now  being  ham- 
mered out.  In  his  proposal  several 
weeks  ago  in  this  body,  and  I  will  re- 
peat, it  has  been  mentioned  here  to- 
night that  there  are  six  principles  on 
which  this  health  care  proposal  is 
founded:  security  of  coverage,  simplic- 
ity of  administration,  savings  in  costs, 
choice  among  health  care  plans  and 
physicians,  quality  of  care  and  individ- 
ual and  corporate  responsibility  for 
making  that  system  work. 

It  has  been  what^50  or  60  years  since 
anyone  has  had  the  courage,  any  Presi- 
dent has  had  the  courage  to  take  on 
the  issue.  Others  have  tried.  They  have 
started  it  and  let  it  go  because  in  fact 
it  is  complicated.  It  is  complex,  but 
that  should  not  deter  us  and  it  clearly 
has  not  deterred  President  Clinton. 
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I  would  like  to  address  a  couple  of 
these  principles  tonight  if  I  might.  One 
is  savings  in  costs  and  the  second  is  se- 
curity of  coVerage,  childbirth,  braces 
for  children  ahd.  operations  to  remove  a 
ruptured  appendix,  these  are  not  un- 
usual medical  procedures.  Families 
face  these  kinds  of  issues  every  single 
day,  but  these  every  day  kinds  of  medi- 
cal bills  like  those  that  I  have  men- 
tioned become  a  crippling  financial 
burden  for  too  many  American  fami- 
lies. If  you  are  not  adequately  covered, 
even  nonemergency  procedures  can  be 
a  family  crisis. 

Even  worse,  millions  of  mothers  and 
fathers  live  in  fear  of  the  emergency 
that  will  require  medical  care  and  med- 
ical attention  that  they  just  cannot  af- 
ford any  longer. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  It  is  like  carrying  a  50- 
pound  sack  of  potatoes  on  your  back 
all  day.  I  mean,  that  is  a  physical 
term,  but  translated  into  mental  an- 
guish it  is  just  very  crippling  and  very 
distracting  for  people  in  their  lives.  It 
just  eats  them  up.  Every  one  of  us 
knows  someone  in  our  families  or  our 
neighborhoods  who  has  gone  through 
that,  who  is  going  through  it  today. 
The  gentlewoman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  I  see  people  at  office 
hours  every  Saturday,  my  constitu- 
ents. I  do  it  at  a  Stop-and-Shop  or  a 
Wal-Mart  or  some  major  grocery  store. 

One  woman  came  last  week  and  she 
said  that  she  had  just  been  let  go  from 
her  job,  not  her  fault,  they  just  closed 
up  the  business,  and  she  brought  with 
her  the  benefit  of  an  extension  for  18 
months.  Now  with  that  up,  she  is  faced 
with  looking  at  paying  either  $1,200  a 
quarter  or  $3,000  a  quarter  for  her  in- 
surance. She  has  a  family  and  she  said, 
"I  cannot  do  this." 

So  she  said,  "I  will  keep  my  fingers 
crossed." 

Imagine  keeping  your  fingers  crossed 
on  your  own  health  and  that  of  your 
family. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  As  we  pointed  out,  2 
million  people  a  month  lose  it  and  have 
to  cross  their  fingers. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  And  that  is  what  they 
are  doing.  It  is  families  who  have  this 
difficulty.  Most  families  are  lucky  to 
have  employers  who  are  covering  their 
health  care,  but  they  are  not  immune 
to  the  soaring  costs. 

It  is  not  only  families,  but  our  busi- 
nesses, which  as  we  mentioned  here  to- 
night, and  as  costs  rise  workers  pay 
larger  and  larger  chunks  of  their  pay- 
checks for  insurance  coverage,  and 
business  spending  on  health  care  has 
increased  253  percent  since  1980,  a  pe- 
riod when  corporate  profits  rose  only 
130  percent. 

So  that  for  families,  for  employers 
and  for  government,  the  rising  rates 
are  three  times  what  inflation  is.  It  is 
really  threatening  the  ability  of  pri- 
vate employers  to  maintain  current 
benefits. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Let  me  just  tell  the 
gentlewoman  a  story  in  that  regard,  if 
the  gentlewoman  will  allow  me. 


Ms.  DeLAURO.  Sure. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  have  a  constituent  in 
my  district,  this  happened  actually  2 
years  ago,  but  I  think  it  is  illustrative 
of  the  problem.  This  guy  worked  in  a 
factory.  He  is  a  lovely  man.  He  worked 
at  a  tough  job.  He  comes  home  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  he  is  dirty,  he  is 
tired  and  all  he  wants  to  do  is  kind  of 
slouch  down  in  the  chair  and  sort  of 
relax,  maybe  have  a  soda  or  a  beer  and 
just  kind  of  let  the  day  go  by  for  an 
hour  because  he  is  exhausted. 

He  worked  30  years,  started  when  he 
was  18  out  of  high  school  in  this  plant, 
retired,  30  years  and  out,  had  health 
care  benefits  and  pension  benefits. 

He  went  to  the  mailbox  every  month 
to  get  his  pension  check  because  he 
was  not  eligible  yet  for  Medicare  or  So- 
cial Security.  He  had  a  check  there  for 
about  $500  each  month  in  pension  bene- 
fits that  he  had  built  up  over  30  years 
of  service  in  this  factory. 

He  told  me,  "Congressman,  I  went  to 
my  mailbox  last  week  and  there  was  a 
check  there,  but  it  was  for  $32  instead 
of  $500,  with  a  little  note  inside  that 
said,  "That  is  all  you  are  going  to  get 
from  now  on  because  your  health  pre- 
miums have  increased  so  much,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  deduct  that  from  your 
pension.' " 

That  clearly  was  allowed  in  his  con- 
tract. That  man's  life  was  shattered. 
You  can  imagine,  I  mean,  all  of  us 
think  about  the  day  we  are  going  to  re- 
tire. We  are  putting  aside  something 
privately  or  publicly  or  however  with 
our  employer  for  a  pension,  and  then  to 
realize  one  day  that  it  has  vanished.  It 
is  gone.  All  your  dreams,  all  your 
hopes,  that  have  gone  on  too  long  and 
for  too  many  people  in  this  country 
and  we  have  got  to  change  it. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  I  would  just  give  you 
an  example  of  a  family  that  I  visited  in 
Wallingford,  CT.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  war.  The  family  had 
lost  their  son  in  the  gulf  war.  I  went  to 
pay  my  respects  quietly.  I  was  in  their 
living  room.  I  was  speaking  to  the  fa- 
ther. The  mother  was  not  there.  The 
father  was  an  autoworker  who  had  just 
been  laid  off  from  his  job  and  he  had  no 
health  insurance. 

The  mother  was  not  there  at  the 
time.  She  was  coming  in  a  little  bit 
later  because  she  was  out  looking  for  a 
job.  She  had  tried  several  places  and 
she  was  waiting  to  see  if  she  could  get 
a  job,  but  her  first  criteria  in  accepting 
a  job  was  not  having  to  wait  a  year  to 
get  health  care  or  6  months,  but  want- 
ing to  get  a  job  that  would  provide 
health  care  benefits  immediately. 

Here  was  this  family  that  lost  their 
son  in  the  gulf  war  and  there  they 
were.  They  were  frantic.  They  were 
trying  to  cope  with  the  tragedy  of  los- 
ing a  child  and  did  not  know  what  they 
were  going  to  do;  one,  about  their  own 
employment,  and  second,  about  their 
own  health  care. 
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This  is  not  what  this  Nation  is  about, 
should  not  be  what  this  Nation  is 
about. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  This  plan  will  rectify 
that.  They  will  have  that  peace  of 
mind.  They  will  have  that  security.  If 
the  loss  is  so  debilitating,  they  will 
have  mental  health  benefits  so  they 
can  have  counseling  to  take  care  of  a 
situation  that  saps  every  ounce  of  en- 
ergy and  love  and  emotion  out  of  a  per- 
son when  you  lose  someone  that  close. 
It  is  just  critical. 

Just  one  other  story  and  then  I  will 
let  my  colleague  continue. 

I  was  meeting  back  in  my  constitu- 
ency with  some  women,  about  five  of 
them.  They  worked  in  a  nursing  home. 
They  came  to  see  me.  and  they  were 
members  of  a  union,  worked  in  a  nurs- 
ing home.  They  came  to  see  me  because 
none  of  them  had  any  health  insurance. 
They  are  taking  care  of  our  mothers, 
our  fathers,  our  grandparents,  and  yet 
they  themselves  had  no  health  insur- 
ance. 

One  of  the  women.  I  will  never  forget 
this,  she  told  me.  "Congressman.  I  go 
to  bed  every  night  and  I  say  a  prayer 
that  my  son  won't  get  sick.  I  don't 
know  what  I  would  do." 

I  mean,  what  an  incredible  irony  that 
these  people  who  are  taking  care  of  our 
own  cannot  take  care  of  their  own  be- 
cause there  is  not  the  insurance  and 
the  security  there  for  them. 

They  are  going  to  get  a  card  when  we 
pass  this  plan  like  this,  the  national 
health  security  plan.  It  is  always  going 
to  be  there  for  them. 

When  I  work  on  this  issue,  as  I  am 
sure  both  of  you  do.  we  think  about 
people  like  this.  That  is  what  gives  us 
the  drive  to  keep  going,  to  get  it  done, 
because  as  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MEEHAN]  said  so  cor- 
rectly and  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Ms.  DeLauro]  has  illus- 
trated, that  is  what  is  going  to  make  it 
all  worthwhile  for  us  serving  here,  is 
getting  something  for  people  who  de- 
serve it,  who  have  a  right  to  it  in  this 
country. 

D  2140 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  I  just  want  to  pick  up 
on  something  the  gentleman  said  be- 
cause I  find  it  a  major  flaw  in  our 
health  care  system  now  which  will  be 
rectified  in  the  President's  plan,  and 
that  is  the  whole  issue,  which  in  my 
view  helps  to  undermine  people's  secu- 
rity, of  the  absence  of  mental  health, 
mental  health  care  coverage. 
Neurobiological  disorders  like  manic 
depressive  disorder,  anxiety  disorder, 
autism,  schizophrenia,  can  be  just  as 
debilitating  as  physical  illnesses,  and 
they  are  physical  illnesses,  but  many 
health  insurance  programs,  including 
Medicare,  discriminate  against  people 
who  suffer  with  these  diseases.  Not 
only  is  one  faced  with  the  trauma  of 
the  disease  and  stigmatized  at  the 
same  time,  but  their  health  insurance 
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coverage  does  not  extend  so  they  get 
this  kind  of  coverage,  and  they  are 
faced  with  mounting  bills  and  without 
the  wherewithal  to  get  any  further 
help  in  these  illnesses.  It  is  becoming  a 
larger  and  larger  problem,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  19  percent  of  our  adult 
population  in  the  United  States  suffers 
from  a  diagnosable  mental  illness  with- 
in any  6-month  period  of  time 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Yeah. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Not  a  small  issue, 
and  the  plan  addresses  this  issue  in  a 
first  step  in  terms  of  coverage  for  those 
who  suffer  with  mental  illness. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  As  we  learn  more  and 
more  about  mental  illness,  and  as  we 
learn  more  and  more  about  medicine  in 
general  and  people  in  general,  we  come 
to  understand  how  much  physical  dis- 
abilities are  related.  I  know,  and  this  is 
a  very  small  example,  but  personally 
the  tension  and  the  pressure  of  the  job 
that  I  have  causes  my  own  muscles  to 
tighten  and  the  physical  problems  that 
I  have,  and,  as  minor,  and  as  minuscule 
and  as  sometimes  irrelevant,  at  least 
compared  to  the  problems  that  we  have 
discussed  that  other  people  have  had 
tonight,  we  all  understand  that,  and 
know  that,  and  that  is  why  being  able 
to  deal  with  stress,  being  able  to  deal 
with  all  the  mental  health  issues  that 
are  important  in  our  very  chaotic  lives 
in  the  21st  century  that  we  are  about 
to  enter  is  a  critical  part  of  good 
health  care,  quality  health  care,  pre- 
ventative health  care  as  we  move 
forward. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Another  issue.  I 
think,  is  if  we  could  be  assured  that 
the  quality  of  our  care  was  going  up 
with  the  spiraling  costs,  that  would  be 
one  thing,  but  it  was  mentioned  here 
for  each  dollar  spent  at  a  hospital  that 
25  cents  goes  to  administrative  book- 
keeping and  paperwork.  For  small  busi- 
nesses that  is  about  40  cents.  It  can  be 
up  to  40  cents  on  the  dollar. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents contact  me  to  express  their  frus- 
trations with  those  bureaucratic  regu- 
lations and  with  the  paperwork  so  that 
the  simplification  coming  down  to  one 
form  I  think  is  critical.  I  also  think 
that  we  have  to  be  concerned  because 
of  what  happen  with  all  of  these  regu- 
lations, that  we  are  in  danger  of  look- 
ing at  serious  health  care  fraud  that  to 
the  system  is  about  $80  billion  a  year, 
and  so  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  address 
that  issue. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  That  is  a  very,  very  im- 
portant issue,  and  I  am  glad  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Ms.  DeLauro]  raised  it  be- 
cause I  have  a  constituent.  Bill  Ellicott 
in  my  district,  who  basically  has  a 
business  that  deals  with  health  care 
fraud  and  making  sure  that  there  is 
not  the  double  coverage  payment 
schemes  that  so  often  go  on  and  that 
really  saps  a  lot  of  the  resources  out  of 
the  system  in  our  country.  It  is  an  area 
that     we     can     save     a     considerable 


amount  of  money  on  to  help  pay  for 
some  of  the  things  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about. 

Ms.  DELAURO.  It  is  $80  billion  a 
year.  It  is  10  percent  of  what  health 
care  costs  us.  Again  it  has  not  received 
the  attention  that  it  needs  to. 

I  will  just  give  my  colleague  a  couple 
of  examples: 

In  California  a  scheme  involving  roll- 
ing laboratories  fraudulently  billed  in- 
surers for  more  than  $1  billion.  A  fa- 
ther and  son  team  looted  Medicaid  for 
more  than  $16  million  by  submitting 
bills  for  400.000  phantom  visits.  A  lab- 
oratory company  was  convicted  of 
sending  Medicare  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion in  fraudulent  blood  test  claims 
that  were  inflated  by  almost  100 
percent. 

We  have  to  do  something  about  clear- 
ing that  up.  We  have  to  make  this  kind 
of  effort  a  crime.  We  have  to  add  to  the 
efforts  of  the  FBI  and  others  who  can 
ferret  out  this  kind  of  effort,  and  we 
see  that.  Both  of  these  kinds  of  issues 
that  we  are  talking  about  with  regard 
to  mental  illness  and  with  regard  to 
fraud  are  within  the  Clinton  plan,  that 
we  take  it  on,  that  we  are  looking  at 
eliminating  that  fraud,  and  we  are 
looking  at  a  treatment  for  medical 
illness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  conclude  by 
saying  that  we  know  that  there  are 
powerful  interests  that  are  opposed  to 
this  plan.  There  are  also,  quite  frankly, 
those  amongst  our  ranks  that  believe 
the  system  is  too  complicated,  that  it 
is  too  hard  to  deal  with.  In  fact,  in  my 
view  there  are  nay  sayers.  People  say 
that  we  cannot  take  this  on  and  that 
Congress  is  ill  equipped  to  take  it  on. 

I  think  the  American  people  disagree 
with  this  view.  I  told  the  gentleman 
that  I  go  to  Stop  and  Shops  and  to 
malls  every  weekend.  I  have  had  people 
come  up  and  talk  to  me.  I  have  had 
hundreds  of  letters,  thousands  of  let- 
ters, and  phone  calls.  People  in  my 
community  are  in  favor  of  health  care 
reform.  They  want  us  to  move  on  this 
issue. 

And  I  think  that  those  who  say  that 
Congress  is  not  up  to  it.  to  them  I  say 
I  know  that  we  say  here  tonight  that 
Congress  has  got  to  be  up  to  this 
challenge. 

I  ask  the  American  people.  I  think 
the  American  people  have  a  role  to 
play  They  are  demanding  us  doing 
this,  but  they  have  a  role  to  play  as 
well.  I  think  that  they  have  got  to  let 
those  of  us  who  represent  them  know 
that  they  are  not  going  to  stand 
around  for  politics,  and  partisan  bick- 
ering and  nay  saying.  They  want  those 
of  us  who  represent  them  to  move  on 
health  care  reform. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  And  they  ought  to  be 
calling  their  Congress  men  and  women, 
calling  their  Senators,  letting  them 
know,  writing  to  them.  They  have  to 
be  active  on  this.  It  will  save  them  in 
the  long  run  thousands,  tens  of  thou- 


sands, of  dollars  over  their  lifetime, 
and  it  will  provide  them  the  peace  and 
security  that  they  want  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  It  is  in  their  inter- 
est to  tell  us  to  move  on  this,  to  tell 
the  timid  to  get  out  of  the  way  because 
we  are  coming  down  the  aisle,  and  we 
have  got  a  good  product,  and  we  are 
going  to  enact  it.  and  we  are  going  to 
have  the  President  sign  it. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  And  they  want  us  to 
work  with  the  President. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  They  do. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  It  is  not  all  ham- 
mered out.  but  they  want  the  Congress 
to  work  with  the  President  to  pass 
health  care  reform  and  do  it  next  year, 
and  I  think  those  who  do  not.  who  are 
the  timid  and  the  naysayers.  will  pay  a 
price  with  those  that  they  represent, 
and  I  hope  the  American  public  will 
write  and  call  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  say.  Thank  you,  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  staying  at  this  late  hour  and  com- 
ing and  talking  about  this  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Meeh.an]. 

Mr.  MEEHAN.  I  was  going  to  point 
out  that  it  is  interesting,  and  I  ask: 

Can  you  imagine  having  a  health  care  sys- 
tem, and  you  talked  about  the  cost  that  it  is 
costing  all  Americans,  whether  Americans 
have  health  insurance  or  not.  they  are  pay- 
ing for  a  system  that  doesn't  make  any 
sense?  Can  you  imagine  when  people  get  seri- 
ously sick,  and  get  rushed  to  the  hospital, 
they  get  rushed  to  emergency  rooms  across 
the  country? 

And  I  have  been  to  many  of  them  in 
my  own  district,  the  emergency  rooms. 
It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  wait 
until  someone  gets  so  sick  that  they 
have  to  be  rushed  and  get  the  most  ex- 
pensive possible  health  care  rather 
than  to  provide  them  the  preventative 
health  care  that  would  save  the  system 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars.  It  just 
does  not  make  any  sense,  and  it  is  hap- 
pening all  across  the  country  and  cost- 
ing us  billions  and  billions  whether  we 
have  health  insurance  or  not. 

I  see  so  many  families  without  health 
insurance,  and  something  happens  to 
them,  and  they  get  sick,  and  they  do 
not  go  and  get  the  type  of  attention 
they  need,  and  it  is  not  until  it  is  a  cri- 
sis and  they  go  into  an  emergency 
room,  and  then  everyone  pays  the  most 
exjjensive  possible  health  care  costs, 
and  I  think  that  is  an  important  point 
here  as  well. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Meehan]  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  it  is  a  big  part  of 
the  cost.  It  is  a  big  part  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency that  the  present  system  has. 
and  it  is  clearly  something  that  is 
going  to  be  dealt  with  and  will  be  dealt 
with  in  this  plan. 

Well,  I  thank  my  colleagues,  and  I 
guess  I  should  just  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  am  honored  we  could  participate 
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in  this  trialog,  I  guess,  three  of  us  this 
evening,  and  equally  honored  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  who  is  presiding 
this  evening  is  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  Congressman  Jim 

McDermott,  a  medical  doctor  and  a 
very  active  and  knowledgeable  player 
on  this  issue  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I 
expect  that,  when  we  are  finished  to- 
night, he  will  give  us  his  impressions,  a 
pointer  or  two,  I  suspect,  on  some  of 
the  issues  we  talked  about.  And  we  are, 
obviously,  always  open  to  his  wise 
counsel  as  we  move  forward,  so  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  contributions 
this'evenlng. 


\ 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2492 

Mr.  DDCON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  2492)  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  against  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  103-2911 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2492)  "making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes."  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  2.  3.  8.  9.  13.  18.  and  24. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 12.  14.  16.  20.  28.  39.  40.  41.  42.  43.  44.  45. 
46.  47.  and  48,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SI  15,838.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  i892.lS6.000,  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered U.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  S71 1.742.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 15.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  pr&posed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S882.359.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  17: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S206.191.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 21.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  S2.202.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 27.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Delete  the  matter  proposed  by  the  House 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate  and  delete  the 
matter  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 32.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S6.342.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 34.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S5.202.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 35.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  S5.040.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 36.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  S20.578.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 37.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S14.348.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  5.  6.  10.  19. 
22.  23.  25.  26.  29.  30.  31.  33.  and  38. 
Julian  C.  Dixon. 
Louis  Stokes. 

RlCH.^RD  J.  DURBIN. 

Marcy  Kaptur. 
David  E.  Skaggs. 
Nancy  Pelosi. 

WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herb  Kohl. 

Patty  Murray. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Conrad  Burns. 

Connie  Mack. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disaKree- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2492) 
making  appropriations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  sigainst  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  joint  statement 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  actions  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report. 
Retirement  of  Chief  Judge  Fred  B.  Ugast 

The  conferences  note  the  impending  retire- 
ment of  Judge  Fred  B.  Ugast.  Chief  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court, 
after  20  years  of  judicial  service,  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  accomplishments  In  the 
areas  of  innovative  programs,  case  process- 
ing efficiencies,  and  expanding  access  to 
court  services.  Chief  Judge  Ugast  encouraged 
the  development  of  the  nationally  recognized 
Civil  Delay  Reduction  Program  in  1989.  His 
administration  also  developed  the  Special- 
ized Felony  Drug  Calendar  program  which 
resulted  in  earlier  disposition  of  criminal 
drug  cases.  He  expanded  the  court's  "Settle- 
ment Week"  program  into  a  formalized  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution  program  that  Is 
integrated  into  the  civil,  small  claims,  and 
domestic  relations  case  processing  systems. 
His  administration  has  also  emphasized  ex- 
panded access  to  justice  se^ices. 

Chief  Judge  Ugast's  ssrong  leadership  and 
vision  has  truly  enhanced  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
leaves  a  lasting  legacy  of  significant  accom- 
plishments in  public  service. 

Development  Day  Care  For  Homeless 
Children 

Homeless  preschool  children  represent  the 
fastest  growing,  most  fragile  and  vulnerable 
segment  of  the  homeless  population.  Cur- 
rently. 725  homeless  families  with  approxi- 
mately 957  preschoolers  live  in  shelters  in 
the  District, 

Programs  serving  homeless  preschool  chil- 
dren in  the  District  should  receive  a  fair 
share  of  day  care  funds  made  available  to  the 
District  through  Federal  child  care  and 
block  grant  funding  such  as  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  of  1987 
(Public  Law  100-177).  The  Department  of 
Human  Services  is  urged  to  review  its  fund- 
ing commitments  and  take  expeditious  steps 
to  ensure  that  programs  serving  these  home- 
less children  are  included  in  the  allocation  of 
available  day  care  resources.  Although 
McKinney  Act  funds  are  provided  through 
the  District's  public  schools  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  homeless  school  age 
children,  the  District  currently  has  no  pro- 
gram or  special  funding  available  to  satisfy 
the  very  special  developmental  needs  of  the 
homeless  preschool  population. 

The  Committee  encourages  District  offi- 
cials to  take  the  necessary  creative  steps  to 
seek  and  use  available  Federal  resources  to 
meet  the  acute  needs  of  homeless  children 
and  their  families.  In  particular.  District  of- 
ficials should  improve  coordination  of  re- 
sources directed  toward  the  homeless  and 
seek  out  additional  existing  funding  avail- 
able under  the  McKinney  Act. 

National  Child  PROTEcrnoN.  Trauma  and 
Research  Center 

The  House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  have 
provided  significant  support  for  the  National 
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Child  Protection,  Trauma  and  Research  Cen- 
ter In  previous  years  and  the  conferees  wish 
to  reiterate  their  strong  support  for  the 
project.  Although  the  Subcommittees  lack 
sufficient  Federal  funds  in  their  602(b)  allo- 
cations at  this  time  to  fund  the  project,  the 
conferee  continue  their  strong  interest  in 
supporting  the  Center  through  the  appro- 
priations process. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  party  to  sev- 
eral court  orders  and  consent  decrees  meant 
to  alleviate  overcrowding  and  to  mandate 
staff  levels,  security  requirements,  and 
standards  of  health  and  sanitation  in  facili- 
ties operated  by  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. In  the  past  10  years,  the  Departments 
average  daily  inmate  population  has  grown 
from  approximately  6.500  to  over  11.500.  In 
order  to  comply  with  judicial  requirements 
and  to  avoid  additional  court  fines,  the  Dis- 
trict has  for  several  years  outplaced  prisoner 
in  private  and  public  corrections  facilities  in 
other  states.  In  light  of  budget  constraints, 
however,  and  citing  a  leveling  trend  in  pris- 
on population,  the  District  has  recently  re- 
duced its  out-of-state  correctional  contract- 
ing. 

The  conferees  commend  the  District  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  the  most  cost-effective  in- 
mate housing.  The  conferees  note,  however, 
that  according  to  information  provided  to 
them,  the  cost  competitiveness  and  general 
quality  of  corrections  contractors  appear 
well  documented.  Moreover,  the  conferees 
are  concerned  that  District  inmates  not  be 
eligible  for  early  release  to  reduce  over- 
crowding as  a  result  of  returning  DC.  pris- 
oners to  District-owned  facilities.  Even  if 
this  is  not  the  case  ant^  inmate  population  is 
stable  at  an  acceptable  level,  the  prospect  of 
future  requirements  makes  it  appear  prudent 
to  maintain  some  ongoing  outside  contract- 
ing capacity  until  additional  new  capacity  is 
available  in  District-owned  facilities.  Should 
the  Department  of  Corrections  require  ex- 
panded use  of  outside  contracted  prison  or 
jail  capacity  the  conferees  will  consider  a 
supplemental  or  reprogramming  request  for 
the  necessary  increased  costs,  if  any. 
Georgetown  University  Cogeneration 

facility' 
In  1989.  Georgetown  University,  operating 
under  the  applicable  local  and  Federal  en- 
ergy policy  statutes,  initiated  District  of  Co- 
lumbia approvals  to  develop  a  cogeneration 
plant  on  its  campus  It  is  the  conferees'  un- 
dersUnding  that  approvals  for  this  facility 
include  three  environmental  policy  acts  en- 
acted by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  19  regulatory  approvals  as  well 
as  zoning  approval  granted  and  upheld  by  the 
DC.  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  proposed  facility  would  continue  to 
provide  the  much  needed  steam  for  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  same  time  that  it  provides  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company  with  addi- 
tional capacity  on  its  system.  Because  of  the 
energy  and  financial  savings  and  the  need  for 
additional  power,  the  conferees  encourage 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  review,  with  the 
applicants,  the  basis  for  withdrawal  of  the 
environmental  approval  to  construct  the  co- 
generation  facility. 

TITLE  I 

FISCAL  YEAR  1994  APPROPRIATIONS 

FEDERAL  Funds 

FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  RETIREMENT  FUNDS 

Amendment  No.  1:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  delays  the  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture of  $2,000,000  until  September  30.  1994 
and  October  1,  1994.  respectively. 


FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTION  FOR  CRIME  AND  YOUTH 

INITIATIVES 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $17,327,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$15  327.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  al- 
lowed the  Mayor  to  use  a  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  Federal  Crime  and  Youth  Ini- 
tiatives for  the  operations  of  the  Trauma 
Care  Fund  established  in  Public  Law  102-382 
(106  Stat.  1428). 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL^  FUNDS 
GOVERNMENTAL  DIRECTION  AND  SUPPORT 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $115,888,000 
instead  of  $118,543,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $114,781,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  of  $1,107,000  above  the 
Senate  allowance  reflects  final  action  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  that  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 

Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  requires  the  District  to  identify  local 
sources  of  revenues  for  the  account  -Admis- 
sion to  Statehood". 

KCONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  REGULATION 

Amendment  No.  6;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  S87.293.0OO 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  appropriates 
$87  293.000  instead  of  $85,348,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $85,629,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  increase  of  $1,664,000  above  the  Senate 
allowance  reflects  final  action  by  the  Mayor 
and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
amendment   that   was   transmitted   to  Con- 
gress September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 
PUBLIC  -SAFETi'  AND  JUSTICE 
IINCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDSi 
Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $892.1.56.000 
instead    of   $907,966,000   as    proposed    by    the 
House   and  $877,703,000  as   proposed   by   the 
Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  final  ac- 
tion by  the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  amendment  that  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  September  13.  1993  (H. 
Doc.  103-136). 

Police  and  Fire  Clinic— The  conferees  were 
recently  informed  that  the  District  has  un- 
dertaken a  study  to  examine  the  costs  and 
services  now  provided  by  the  Clinic  and  plan 
to  have  a  comprehensive  package  developed 
by  January  1994  that  will  (li  recommend  a 
system  for  providing  performance  of  duty 
medical  services  to  District  police  and  fire 
fighters  and  for  determining  the  impact  of 
the  system  on  Federal  agencies  currently  re- 
ceiving services  from  the  Clinic  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis:  (2)  compare  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  Clinic's  current  services  with  the 
cost  of  providing  these  services  through  pri- 
vate health  care  providers:  and  (3)  provide  an 
implementation  schedule  and  cost  analysis 
for  establishing  the  new  system.  The  con- 
ferees request  that  the  study  and  comprehen- 
sive package  address  the  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Federal  agencies  using 
the  Clinic's  services.  The  conferees  note  that 
the  Federal  agencies  involved  probably  have 


not  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  im- 
pact of  changes  proposed  in  the  Clinics  oper- 
ations on  their  fiscal  year  1994  budgets,  and 
therefore  request  District  officials  to  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  no  changes  are 
made  in  the  availability  of  the  Clinic's  serv- 
ices prior  to  the  Federal  agency's  concur- 
rence with  the  changes  or  arrangement  for 
alternative  services.  The  conferees  look  for- 
ward to  receiving  the  comprehensive  pack- 
age in  early  1994.  and  direct  that  the  Police 
and  Fire  Health  Clinic  continue  operating  in 
fiscal  year  1994  at  the  fiscal  year  1993  level 
until  such  time  as  the  comprehensive  plan  is 
approved  by  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ferees commend  the  District  for  identifying 
and  implementing  several  cost  cutting  meas- 
ures which  have  resulted  in  reducing  nonper- 
sonal  services  costs  by  $400,000.  The  con- 
ferees encourage  District  officials  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  identify  and  implement 
cost  cutting  measures  relative  to  the  Clinic's 
current  operations. 

fire  suppression  liquid.— The  conferees  have 
received  the  Fire  Department's  report  re- 
garding the  features  of  a  fire  suppression  liq- 
uid concentrate  called  Pyrocap  &-136.  The 
Department's  report  indicates  that  the  con- 
centrate greatly  reduces  toxic  smoke,  heat, 
and  -completely  relieves  the  problem  of 
burnback  in  cases  of  petroleum  fires  ".  The 
conferees  urge  the  Department  to  use  this 
technology  whenever  possible,  and  to  place  it 
on  trucks  that  answer  fire  emergencies  in 
several  parts  of  the  city  including  several 
inner-city  areas  that  have  high  fire  incident 
rates  as  well  as  the  White  House  and  the 
Federal  enclave.  The  conferees  plan  to  re- 
view the  use  of  this  technology  with  fire  offi- 
cials at  next  year's  hearings. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  pro- 
vided $4,000,000  -from  other  Federal  sources 
hereafter  appropriated'  to  fund  the  DC.  Na- 
tional Guard  ($1,100,000):  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  ($1,848,000);  and  object 
class  70  (equipment)  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  ($1,052,000). 

Amendment  No.  9:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  prohibits  the  elimination  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Assistants  to  the  Battalion  Fire 
Chiefs  in  the  Fire  Department. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert;  Provided  further.  Thai  m 
addition  to  the  1892,156.000  appropriated  under 
this  heading,  an  additional  SI.025.000  and  11 
full-time  equivalent  positions  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Administrative 
Services  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Sys- 
tem for  janitorial  services,  pest  control,  window 
washing,  trash  collection  and  removal,  and 
landscaping 

.  and 
on  page  5,  after  line  7  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H.R.  2492  insert  -(Including  Transfer  of 
Funds)  "  as  a  centerhead. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  deletes  a  proviso 
proposed  by  the  Senate  that  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  closing  of  Engine  Company  3  lo- 
cated at  439  New  Jersey  Avenue.  Northwest, 
and  inserts  a  new  proviso  that  transfers 
$1,025,000  and  U  full-time  equivalent  posi- 
tions from  the  Department  of  Administra- 
tive Services  under  Governmental  Direction 
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and  Support  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  System  for  janitorial  services,  pest 
control,  window  washing,  trash  collection 
and  removal,  and  landscaping.  The  con- 
ference action  also  inserts  a  new  centerhead 
-Including  Transfer  of  Funds'-  under  the 
Public  Safety  and  Justice  appropriation 
heading. 

Regarding  the  closing  of  Engine  Company  3 
located  at  439  New  Jersey  Avenue.  North- 
west, the  conferees  have  received  assurances 
from  the  City  Administrator  that  the  closing 
".  .  .  will  not  impact  on  the  level  of  fire  pro- 
tection afforded  the  U.S.  Capitol  or  any  part 
of  the  Capitol  Hill  area  "  and  that  the  -Fire 
Department  anticipates  upgrading  Ambu- 
lance Number  15.  which  is  currently  housed 
at  Engine  Company  3.  to  an  Advanced  Life 
Support  unit  staffed  with  paramedics  .  .  . 
during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1994.  It 
will  be  moved  to  one  of  the  four  fire  stations 
within  a  mile  of  the  U.S.  Capitol." 

This  action  by  the  conferees  is  taken  on 
the  condition  that  District  officials,  at  least 
15  days  prior  to  the  closing  of  Engine  Com- 
pany 3.  fully  brief  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  on  the  District's 
plans  for  closing  Engine  Company  3  and  con- 
tinuing to  provide  the  excellent  service  to 
the  Capitol  complex  that  has  been  provided 
in  the  past.  The  conferees  stress  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  head  of  the  Architect's 
fire  protection  division  that,  --there  needs  to 
be  assurance  that  the  excellent  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Fire  Department  in  the  past 
will  not  be  diminished  by  any  proposed 
change.-' 

The  conference  agreement  provides  the 
transfer  of  $1,025,000  and  11  positions,  to  the 
DC.  Court  System.  The  conferees  were  in- 
formed by  the  executive  officer  of  the  courts 
that  the  Department  of  Administrative  Serv- 
ices has  agreed  to  the  transfer  of  these  re- 
sources to  the  Court  System.  The  executive 
officer  further  stated  that  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Administrative  Services  'appears  to 
do  the  best  it  can  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, the  Courts  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  reductions  in  service  delivery." 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

.Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates 
$711,742,000  instead  of  $711,813,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $710,742,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  the  conference  action  reflects 
final  action  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  amendment  that  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  September  13.  1993 
(H.  Doc.  lOG-136). 

Amendment  No.  12:  Allocates  $3,474,000  for 
the  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$3,540,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  re- 
duction of  $66,000  below  the  House  allowance 
reflects  final  action  by  the  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil on  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  amendment 
that  was  transmitted  to  Congress  September 
13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 

Amendment  No.  13;  Allocates  $4,500,000  for 
the  D.C.  School  of  Law  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $3,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  of  $1,000,000  above  the 
Senate  allowance  reflects  the  restoration  of 
$1,000,000  that  was  included  in  final  action  by 
the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  that  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 

Amendment  No.  14;  Allocates  $487,000  for 
the  Education  Licensure  Commission  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $492,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  conference 
agreement  reflects  final  action  by  the  Mayor 
and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
amendment  that  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 


HUMAN  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates 
$882,359,000  instead  of  $914,830,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $869,587,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  of  $12,772,000  above 
the  Senate  allowance  reflects  final  action  by 
the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  that  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 

Amendment  No.  16:  Provides  that 
$20,905,000  is  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  the  District's  employees'  disabil- 
ity compensation  program  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $17,905,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  increase  of  $3,000,000  above 
the  House  allowance  reflects  final  action  by 
the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  that  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  September  13,  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

Amendment  No.  17;  Appropriates 
$206,191,000  instead  of  $215,749,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $203,939,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  of  $2,252,000  above 
the  Senate  allowance  reflects  final  action  by 
the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  that  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 

Water  and  Sewer  Utility  Administration.— 
The  conference  action  abolishes  51  positions 
to  reflect  final  action  by  the  Mayor  and 
Council  on  the  District's  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  <H.  Doc.  103-136). 

REPAYMENT  OF  LOANS  AND  INTEREST 

Amendment  No.  18;  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  au- 
thorized the  use  of  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  to  pay  the  debt  service  for  the 
first  year  on  $60,000,000  that  the  District 
would  have  been  authorized  to  borrow  under 
capital  outlay  as  matching  funds  for  con- 
structing or  modernizing  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital. 

Amendment  No.  19;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  S306.264.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$306,264,000  instead  of  $312,948,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $316,948,000  as  proposed  by 

The  reduction  of  $6,684,000  below  the  House 
allowance  reflects  final  action  by  the  Mayor 
and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
amendment  that  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 
The  Senate  allowance  included  $4,000,000  to 
cover  the  first  year  debt  service  for 
$50,000,000  in  general  obligation  bonds  the 
District  would  have  issued  under  amendment 
number  24  to  provide  matching  funds  for 
modernization  of  the  George  Washington 
University  Hospital.  Section  6  of  the  Trauma 
Care  Systems  Planning  and  Development 
Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-590:  104  Stat.  2929) 
authorizes  a  total  of  $50,000,000  to  George 
Washington  University  Hospital  as  matching 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  or  mod- 
ernizing their  medical  facility. 

PAY  ADJUSTMENT 
Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $81,680,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$70,680,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  in- 
crease of  $11,000,000  above  the  House  allow- 
ance reflects  final  action  by  the  Mayor  and 
Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  amend- 
ment that  was  transmitted  to  Congress  Sep- 
tember 13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 
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Amendment  No.  21:  Insert  new  heading  and 
paragraph  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriates $2,202,000  instead  of  $11,033,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  decrease  of 
$8,831,000  below  the  Senate  allowance  reflects 
final  action  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  amendment  that  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  September  13.  1993 
(H.  Doc.  103-136).  The  Senate  action  reflected 
the  mayor's  proposal  as  submitted  to  the 
Council. 

D.C.  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  DEFICIT  PAYMENT 

Amendment  No.  22;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  prop>osed  in  said 
amendment,  insert: 

D.C.  GESERAL  HOSPITAL  DEFICIT  PAY.yE.ST 
For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  General 
fund  for  costs  incurred  for  the  operation  of  the 
DC.  General  Hospital  pursuant  to  D.C.  Law  1- 
134,  the  D.C.  General  Hospital  Commission  Act 
of  1977.  SIO.000.000. 

ENERGY  ADJUSTMESTS 

The  Mayor  shall  reduce  appropriations  and 
expenditures  for  energy  costs  in  the  amount  of 
S482.000  within  one  of  several  of  the  various  ap- 
propriation headings  of  this  Act. 

COMMUSICA  TIOSS  ADJVSTS1ESTS 
The  Mayor  shall  reduce  appropriations  and 
expenditures  for  communications  costs   in    the 
amount  of  S158.000  within  one  or  several  of  the 
various  appropriation  headings  in  this  Act. 

COSTRACTVAL  SERVICES  ADJVSTMESTS 
The  Mayor  shall  reduce  contractual  services 
appropriations  and  expenditures  within  object 
class  40  in  the  amount  of  Sl.500.000  within  one 
or  several  of  the  various  appropriation  headings 
in  this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  reductions  shall 
be  rnade  to  agencies  not  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Mayor  or  to  the  Department  of  Human 
Services. 

CASH  RESERVE  FUSD 

For  the  purpose  of  a  cash  reserve  fund  to  re- 
plenish the  consolidated  cash  balances  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  S3.957.000. 

.  and 
on  page  13  line  3  of  the  House  engrossed  bill, 
H.R.    2492.    strike    -$3,423,000"    and    insert 
-$3.323.000". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  appropriates 
$10,000,000  instead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  for  the  DC.  General  Hospital 
Deficit  Payment  to  the  District's  general 
fund.  The  reduction  of  $10,000,000  below  the 
Senate  allowance  reflects  final  action  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  transmitted  to  Congress 
September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  104-136).  The  con- 
ference action  also  inserts  three  new  head- 
ings and  paragraphs  requested  by  the  Mayor 
and  Council  in  H.  Doc.  103-136  which  author- 
ize the  Mayor  to  reduce  appropriations  and 
expenditures  throughout  the  District  govern- 
ment in  energy  (-$482,000).  communications 
(-$158,000).  and  contractual  services  for  all 
agencies  under  the  Mayor's  direct  control  ex- 
cept for  the  Department  of  Human  Services 
(-$1,500,000).  The  conference  action  also  in- 
serts a  new  heading  'Cash  Reserve  Fund" 
and  paragraph  appropriating  $3,957,000  to  re- 
plenish the  consolidated  cash  balances  of  the 
District  government  Jis  requested  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  in  H.  Doc.  103-136. 

In  addition,  the  conference  action  appro- 
priates $3,323,000  for  optical  and  dental  bene- 
fits as  requested  by  the  Mayor  and  Council 
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In  H.  Doc.  103-136  instead  of  $3,423,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

PERSONAL  AND  NONPERSONAL  SERVICES 
ADJCSTMENTS 

Amendment  Nc.  23:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Delete  the  sum  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment and  delete  the  sum  mserted  by  said 
amendment  and  strike  out  line  10  through 
and  including  line  14  on  page  13  of  the  House 
engrossed  bill  H.R.  2492.  and  on  page  29.  line 
12  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  H.R.  2492  strike 
out  •1993"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■1994" 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  deletes  reductions  of 
$27,062,000  proposed  by  the  House  and  strick- 
en by  the  Senate  and  $7,000,000  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  deletes  the  heading  and  para- 
graph relative  to  Personal  and  Nonpersonal 
Services  Adjustments  which  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Mayor  to  reduce  appropriations 
and  expenditures  throughout  the  District 
government  to  keep  the  budget  in  balance. 
The  conference  agreement  reflects  final  ac- 
tion by  the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  amendment  transmitted  to 
Congress  September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 
The  budget  amendment  distributes  the  re- 
ductions propose^.;  by  the  House  and  Senate 
to  agency  budgets. 

The  conference  action  also  extends  for  12 
months  (from  December  31.  1993.  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1994)  the  District's  authority  to  retire 
up  to  50  fire  fighters  or  members  of  the  Fire 
and  Emergency  Medical  Services  Depart- 
ment who  were  hired  before  February  14. 
1980.  and  exclude  those  disability  retire- 
ments from  the  computation  of  the  rate  of 
disability  retirements  under  subsection 
145(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Retirement 
Reform  Act  (Public  Law  96-122).  The  con- 
ferees have  been  advised  by  District  officials 
that  the  additional  12  months  are  required  to 
properly  process  these  cases.  The  intent  of 
section  132  in  H.R  2492  is  to  exempt  up  to  50 
disability  retirements  from  the  trigger 
mechanism  calculation  for  any  period  from 
October  1,  1993  through  December  31,  1994 
The  trigger  mechanism  calculation  is  in- 
cluded in  Public  Law  96-122  and  allows  the 
annual  Federal  payment  of  $52,070,000  to  the 
police  officers  and  fire  fighters  retirement 
fund  to  be  reduced  when  the  disability  retire- 
ment rate  exceeds  an  established  limit. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates 
$108,743,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  $158,743,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  allowance  include  $50,000,000  that  the 
District  government  would  have  borrowed 
and  transferred  to  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity for  use  as  matching  funds  for  mcxl- 
emization  of  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Hospital.  Section  6  of  the  Trauma  Care 
Systems  Planning  and  Development  Act  of 
1990  (Public  Law  101-590)  authorizes  a  total 
of  $50,000,000  to  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
or  modernizing  its  medical  facility. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert:  Provided  further.  That 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 


propriations, the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  no  later  than  April  IS. 
1994.  a  proposed  plan  providing  for  the  financ- 
ing of  the  capital  rehabilitation  and  revitaltsa- 
tton  of  the  medical  infrastructure  within  the 
District  of  Columbia:  Provided  further.  That 
this  plan  shall  include  how  the  capital  needs  of 
all  hospitals  will  be  addressed:  Provided  further. 
That  this  plan  shall  specifically  address  the  cur- 
rently authorised  George  Washington  University 
project  as  part  of  the  overall  plan. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  that  would  have  allo- 
cated $50,000,000  of  the  funds  borrowed  under 
Capital  Outlays  solely  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  section  6  of  Public  Law  101-590  (104 
Stat.  2929)  and  would  have  required  the  funds 
to  be  transferred  within  45  days  of  receipt  of 
the  bond  proceeds  and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof 
a  proviso  that  requires  the  District  govern- 
ment to  transmit  a  plan  by  April  15,  1994,  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs.  The  plan  is  to  pro- 
vide proposals  for  the  financing  of  the  cap- 
ital rehabilitation  and  revitalization  of  the 
medical  infrastructure  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  conferees  request  that  the 
plan  include  how  the  capital  needs  of  all  hos- 
pitals will  be  addressed  and  how  the  plan  will 
specifically  address  the  currently  authorized 
George  Washington  University  project  as 
part  of  the  overall  plan. 

The  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital—The history  of  federal  support  to  hos- 
pitals in  Washington.  DC.  dates  to  June  1941 
when  the  Congress  enacted  the  National  De- 
fense Public  Works  Act  that  has  become 
known  as  the  Lanham  Act  (Public  Law  137. 
77th  Congress;  55  Stat.  361).  The  Lanham  Act 
provided  for  the  construction  of  waterworks, 
sewage  disposal  systems,  streets,  and  hos- 
pitals It  was  through  this  authority  that  the 
current  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital was  built.  In  1946.  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Washington  Hospital  Center  Act  (Public 
Law  648.  79th  Congress)  which  provided  for 
the  consolidation  of  three  District  hospitals 
into  the  Washington  Hospital  Corporation. 
This  Act  was  amended  several  times  to  in- 
clude the  other  hospitals  in  the  city.  In  the 
1968  District  of  Columbia  Hospital  and  Medi- 
cal Facilities  Construction  amendments, 
funds  were  authorized  for  seven  hospitals  be- 
cause the  District  was  unable  to  raise  the 
necessary  matching  funds  to  make  use  of 
Hill-Burton  funds.  In  1990.  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Trauma  Care  Systems  Planning 
and  Development  Act  which  authorized  a  50- 
percent  matching  federal  grant  for  George 
Washington  University  Hospital  to  complete 
its  estimated  $100  million  modernization 
project. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  above  his- 
tory makes  it  clear  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  historically  played  a  significant 
role  in  financing  the  construction,  renova- 
tion, and  expansion  of  medical  care  facilities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  the  last 
use  of  the  original  1946  Act.  the  enactment  of 
the  District's  Home  Rule  Act  has  changed 
the  relationship  between  the  District  and 
Federal  governments.  This  change  neces- 
sitates a  review  of  the  funding  mechanism 
for  District  hospital  capital  projects.  The 
conference  agreement  includes  language  re- 
quiring such  a  review  and  submission  of  a 
plan  contemporaneous  with  the  submission 
of  the  Distrtcts  fiscal  year  1995  budget  on 
April  15.  1994. 


The  conferees  note  that,  according  to  in- 
formation available  to  them,  most  states  and 
some  local  governments  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  health  care  facilities  within  their 
jurisdictions.  It  has  not  been  necessary  for 
the  District  government  to  address  this  mat- 
ter since  Home  Rule:  however,  it  has  now  be- 
qome  necessary.  As  noted  above  the  current 
physical  plants  of  most  of  the  hospitals  In 
the  District  are  approximately  the  same  age 
and  will  soon,  if  they  do  not  now,  require 
substantial  rehabilitation,  renovation  or  re- 
construction. As  a  general  rule  the  financing 
of  the  capital  needs  of  public  hospitals  re- 
quires some  public  assistance  from  govern- 
ment at  some  level.  To  ensure  that  help  is 
applied  evenly  and  that  everyone  knows 
what  the  procedure  Is  there  must  be  a  plan. 
The  conferees  have  asked  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  develop  and  submit  such  a  plan. 
In  developing  this  plan,  the  conferees  antici- 
pate that  the  District  will  make  use  of  avail- 
able resources,  including  the  Mayor's  Task 
Force  on  Long  Term  Strategies  to  Improve 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Health  Care 
Delivery  systems,  the  D.C.  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
other  interested  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

This  plan  will  specifically  address  the 
George  Washington  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter because  it  has  an  existing  authorization 
to  undertake  a  project  of  renovation  and 
construction  George  Washington  University 
Hospital  is  a  private  institution  with  a  pub- 
lic mission.  It  is  the  closest  emergency  medi- 
cal facility  to  the  White  House.  State  De- 
partment and  most  foreign  embassies.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  heroic  efforts  of  its 
staff  in  March  1981  after  an  assassination  at- 
tempt on  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  hospital  has  specific  emergency  arrange- 
ments with  the  White  House  for  such  occa- 
sions and  undertakes  additional  prepared- 
ness during  events  such  as  summit  con- 
ferences and  major  world  meetings  that  take 
place  in  Washington.  DC.  WTiat  goes  unre- 
ported, but  is  more  compelling,  are  the  ev- 
eryday crises  that  befall  visitors  or  govern- 
ment workers  downtown  that  find  their  way 
to  the  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital. The  emergency  room  currently  sees 
50.000  patients  In  a  space  designed  for  30.000 
annually.  The  University's  own  consultant 
has  stated  that  the  facility  is  38  percent  too 
small.  Planning  for  expansion  and  renova- 
tion has  identified  minimum  needs  of  $100 
million.  Included  are  expansion  of  the  emer- 
gency room,  additional  operating  rooms,  and 
expanded  critical  care  areas  as  well  as  phys- 
ical, mechanical  and  space  requirements  for 
modem  medical  technology. 

Children's  Sational  Medical  Center.— Simi- 
larly, Children's  National  Medical  Center 
has  undertaken  construction  to  house  the 
National  Child  Protection,  Trauma  and  Re- 
search Center.  There  is  now  nowhere  in  the 
District  for  such  facilities  to  seek  financial 
assistance.  This  omission  should  be  ad- 
dressed and  a  policy  decision  reached  as  to 
how  such  projects  will  be  handled,  currently 
and  in  the  future. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  allows  the  Washington  Aqueduct  to 
use  $500,000  of  the  funds  borrowed  under  this 
heading  to  initiate  construction  of  modifica- 
tions to  the  Little  Falls  Dam  facility  to 
allow  passage  for  anadromous  fish  on  the  Po- 
tomac River. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  27:  Deletes  section  135  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  deletes  a  new  section  135  proposed  by 
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the  Senate.  The  House  language  stricken  by 
the  Senate  and  the  Senate  language  deleted 
by  the  conferees  are  identical  and  would 
have  prohibited  the  Mayor  from  contracting 
out  for  goods  and  services  now  provided  by 
District  employees  until  the  Mayor  submit- 
ted to  the  Council  and  the  Council  approved 
revised  contracting  policies  and  procedures 
that  (1)  provided  a  cost  analysis  for  each 
contract  and  (2)  showed  that  contracting  out 
would  provide  savings  of  at  least  10  percent 
over  the  duration  of  the  contract. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  would  have  prohibited  the  Mayor 
from  awarding  certain  contracts  over 
$1,000,000  until  after  the  Council  had  ap- 
proved the  proposed  contract  award. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  in  said 
amendment.  Insert:  137 

.  and 
on  page  33,  line  11  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H.R.  2492  strike  out  "Sec.  137"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Sec.  135" 

,  and 
on  page  33,  line  23  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H.R.  2492  strike  out  -Sec.  138  "  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Sec.  136  ". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  changes  section 
number  139  proposed  by  the  Senate  which  re- 
quires the  Mayor  to  report  to  the  Congress 
within  90  days  on  the  status  of  construction 
of  a  new  Federal  prison  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  was  previously  authorized. 

The  conference  action  also  makes  tech- 
nical changes  by  renumbering  sections  137 
and  138  to  135  and  136.  respectively,  to  reflect 
action  by  the  conferees  on  amendment  num- 
bers 27  and  28. 

Amendment  No,  30:  Repcn-ted  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert: 

SEC.  138.  AMENDMENTS  TO  CHARTER  FOR  GROUP 
HOSPITAUZATION  AND  MEDICAL 
SERVICES. 

(a)  Leg.al  Domicile.— The  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  certain  persons  as  Group  Hospitaliza- 
tion. Inc.".  approved  August  11,  1939  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Act"),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  the  legal  domicile  of  the 
corporatiori.". 

(b)  Regulatory  Authority.— 

(1)  Is  aE\ERAL.— Section  5  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  The  corporation  shall  be  licensed  and 
regulated  by  the  District  of  Columbia  m  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.". 

(2)  Repeal.— The  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
section  7. 

<C)  REI.MBURSE.MEST  OF  REGULATORY  COSTS  BY 

THE  CORPORATION.— The  Act  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  6  the  following  new  section: 
'SEC.  7.  The  corporation  shall  reimburse  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  costs  of  insurance 
regulation  (including  financial  and  market  con- 
duct examinations)  of  the  corporation  and  its 
affiliates  and  subsidiaries  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.". 


(d)  EFFECTIVE  Date. — The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  October  1,  1993. 

Sec.  139.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Omnibus  Budget  Support  Act  of  1992  (D.C. 
Law  9-145)  is  hereby  repealed,  and  any  provi- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Retirement  Re- 
form Act  amended  by  such  title  is  restored  as  if 
such  title  had  not  been  enacted  into  law. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  beginning  Sep- 
tember 10.  1992. 

Sec.  140.  Section  422(3)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-Government  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973.  approved  December  24. 
1973  (87  Stat.  790:  DC.  Code,  sec.  1-242(3)).  is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  sentence  and  inserting  the  following: 
".  and  except  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall- 
prohibit  the  District  from  paying  an  employee 
overtime  pay  in  accordance  with  section  7  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
207).". 

Sec.  141.  Effective  October  I.  1993,  there  is 
hereby  established  pursuant  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fund  Accounting  Act  of  1980.  effective 
June  14,  1980  (D.C.  Law  3-70:  DC.  Code.  sec.  47- 
371  et  seq.).  a  Cash  Reserve  Fund  to  replenish 
the  consolidated  cash  balances  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  changes  the  section 
number  from  140  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
to  138  and  adds  a  new  section  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  amending  the  congressional  char- 
ter for  Group  Hospitalization.  Inc.  to  estab- 
lish the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  legal 
domicile  for  the  corporation.  The  language 
requires  the  corporation  to  be  licensed  in 
and  regulated  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government.  The 
amendments  are  permanent  legislation  and 
takes  effect  October  1.  1993.  instead  of  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Identical  sub- 
stantive language  was  included  in  section  137 
of  the  FY  1993  D.C.  Appropriations  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  102-382;  106  Stat.  1435)  for  a  one-year 
period  with  the  understanding  that  specific 
authorizing  legislation  would  be  enacted. 
The  language  in  Public  Law  102-382  will  ex- 
pire Septembc  30.  1993. 

Section  139  repeals  three  amendments  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Retirement  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  96-122)  that  were  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  District's  Omnibus 
Budget  Support  Act  of  1992.  Testimony  was 
received  from  the  Board's  chairman  request- 
ing the  repeal  of  these  amendments.  In  a  fol- 
low-up letter  dated  September  21.  1993.  the 
Board  chairman  stated  "As  fiduciaries 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  managing 
the  retirement  funds  for  the  District's  police 
officers,  fire  fighters,  teachers,  and  judges 
.  .  .  the  Board  believed  that  the  District's 
actions  dangerously  eroded  the  independence 
of  the  Board,  and  had  therefore  looked  to 
Congress  for  relief."  The  three  amendments 
that  are  being  repealed:  (1)  provided  the  Dis- 
trict with  the  authority  to  determine  the 
source  of  funding  for  the  Board's  administra- 
tive expenses  and  eliminated  the  prohibi- 
tions on  the  District  against  specifying  how 
the  Board  could  spend  its  appropriated  budg- 
et; (2)  permitted  the  District  to  include 
grant  funds  in  its  annual  contribution  to  the 
retirement  funds;  and  (3)  eliminated  congres- 
sionally  mandated  prohibitions  against 
•party-in-interest"  transactions  which  were 
specifically  designed  by  the  Congress  to 
guard  against  conflicts  of  interest  and  to  en- 
sure arms-length  transactions  between  the 
Board  and  the  District  government.  Accord- 
ing to  the  September  21.  1993.  letter  referred 
to  earlier,  the  Board  chairman  states  that 


the  repeal  of  the  three  amendments  are  nec- 
essary ".  .  .  to  ensure  the  continued  inde- 
pendence of  the  Board  and  flnancial  security 
of  the  Funds  .  .  .". 

The  conference  action  also  adds  two  new 
sections  requested  by  the  Mayor  and  Council 
in  H.  Doc.  103-136.  Section  140  amends  the 
Home  Rule  Act  to  clarify  the  District's  au- 
thority to  pay  overtime  to  District  govern- 
ment employees  in  accordance  with  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  The  report  ac- 
companying the  District's  request  states 
that  this  change  will  reduce  recordkeeping 
costs  and  the  higher  costs  of  more  generous 
overtime  provisions  for  employees  hired 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  District's  Com- 
prehensive Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1978.  The 
report  further  states  that  this  amendment 
will  not  affect  overtime  provisions  in  exist- 
ing compensation  settlements. 

Section  141  establishes  a  cash  reserve  fund 

to  replenish  the  consolidated  cash  balances 

of  the  District  government. 

TITLE  II 

FISCAL  YEAR  1993  SUPPLEMENTAL 

DISTRICT  OF  Columbia  Funds 

GOVERNMENTAL  DIRE<rriON  AND  SUPPORT 
I  INCLUDING  RESCISSION! 

Amendment  No.  31:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  S14.231.000 

.  and 
on  page  35.  line  12  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H.R.  2492  strike  out  •$10,587,000  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$10,242,000  " 

.  and 
on  page  37,  line  4  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H.R.  2492  after  -Provided,"  insert: 

"That  $7,000,000  of  this  appropriation,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  shall  be  avail- 
able solely  for  District  of  Columbia  employees' 
disability  compensation:  Provided  further," 

,  and 
on  page  37,  line  11  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H.R.  2492  strike  out  '(Rescission)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Including  Rescission" 

,  and 
on  page  37.  line  12  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H.R.  2492  strike  out    "Or'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "For  an  additional  amount  for  ■Pub- 
lic works",  $23,447,000:  Provided.  That  of 

,  and 
on  page  37.  line  16  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H.R.  2492  after    rescinded"  insert  -for  a  net 
increase  of  $20,176,000' 

.  and 
on  page  44.  line  14  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H.R.  2492  insert  -SEC.  203.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  appropriations 
made  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1993." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$14,231,000  Instead  of  $15,133,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $15,501,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  decrease  below  the  House 
and  Senate  allowances  reflects  the  District's 
revised  fiscal  year  1993  supplemental  request 
that  was  transmitted  to  Congress  September 
13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 

The  conference  agreement  also  rescinds 
$10,242,000  under  the  Economic  Development 
and  Regulation  appropriation  title  Instead  of 
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$10,587,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  The  reduction  of  $345,000  below  the 
House  and  Senate  allowance  relates  to  the 
Office  of  International  Business  as  reflected 
in  the  District's  final  action  on  the  revised 
fiscal  year  1993  supplemental  request  that 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  September  13. 
1993.  too  late  for  consideration  by  the  House 
or  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  new  proviso 
requested  by  the  District  under  -Human 
Support  Services"  that  allows  $7,000,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended  for  employ- 
ees' disability  compensation. 

Under  the  Public  Works  appropriation  title 
the  conference  action  inserts  'Including  Re- 
scission" as  a  centerhead  and  appropriates 
an  additional  $23,447,000  requested  by  the 
District  in  H.  Doc.  193-136  for  payment  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority (WMATA)  to  cover  the  July-Septem- 
ber 1992  quarterly  operating  subsidy.  This  ac- 
tion provides  a  net  increase  of  $20,176,000 
under  the  Public  Works  appropriation  title 
instead  of  a  rescission  of  $3,271,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  Dis- 
trict's fiscal  year  1992  supplemental  request 
included  a  $26,000,000  reduction  to  reflect  a 
change  in  the  method  used  by  the  District  to 
make  its  quarterly  payments  to  WMATA. 
The  District  proposed  to  change  from  a  for- 
ward-payment basis  to  a  pay-behind  basis. 
Although  the  proposal  was  not  approved,  the 
necessary  budget  authority  was  not  pro- 
vided. The  conference  action  provides  the 
budget  authority  required  in  order  for  the 
District  to  legally  pay  WMATA  the  amount 
owed  for  fiscal  year  1992.  The  conferees  have 
been  informed  that  with  this  action  the  Dis- 
trict has  sufficient  authority  to  pay  the  re- 
maining fiscal  year  1992  quarterly  payment 
and  all  four  fiscal  year  1993  quarterly  pay- 
ments in  accordance  with  current  policies 
followed  by  WMATA  and  the  Compact  juris- 
dictions. 

The  conference  action  also  inserts  a  new 
section  203  that  deems  the  appropriations 
and  language  provisions  in  Title  II  to  be 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993.  This  language  in  effect  ratifies 
all  obligations  and  expenditures  made  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  enactment  of  the  District's 
fiscal  year  1993  supplemental  request  as  ap- 
proved in  title  II  of  this  Act. 

Amendment  No  32:  Rescinds  $6,342,000  in- 
stead of  $4,760,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $7,162,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  refiects  the  Dis- 
trict's revised  fiscal  year  1993  supplemental 
request  that  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc   103-136). 

Amendment  No.  33;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  S7.S89.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a  net 
increase  of  $7,889,000  instead  of  $10,373,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $8,339,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  action  by  the  con- 
ferees reflects  the  District's  revised  fiscal 
year  1993  supplemental  request  that  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  September  13.  1993 
(H.  Doc.  103-136).  The  reduction  of  $450,000  in 
the  net  increase  below  the  Senate  allowance 
reflects  a  reduction  in  contractual  services 
in  the  Office  of  City  Administrator/Deputy 
Mayor  for  Operations. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  REGULATION 
(INCLUDING  RESCISSION) 

Amendment  Nos.  34  and  35:  Appropriate 
$5,202,000  for  a  net  decrease  of  $5,040,000  in- 
stead of  $1,047,000  for  a  net  decrease  of 
$9,540,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$6,047,000  for  a  net  decrease  of  $4,540,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  reflects  the  Dis- 
tricts revised  fiscal  year  1993  supplemental 
request  that  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136).  The  in- 
crease of  $500,000  in  the  net  decrease  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  reflects  a  reduction  in 
the  District's  Employer-Assisted  Housing 
Program. 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  AND  JUSTICE 
(INCLUDING  RESCISSION) 

Amendment  Nos.  36  and  37:  Rescind 
$20,578,000  for  a  net  decrease  of  $14,348,000  in- 
stead of  $18,921,000  for  a  net  decrease  of 
$12,691,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$21,078,000  for  a  net  decrease  of  $14,848,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  the  Dis- 
trict's revised  fiscal  year  1993  supplemental 
request  that  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
Septemb*  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136).  The  re- 
duction of  $500,000  below  the  net  decrease 
proposed  by  the  Senate  reflects  an  increase 
for  the  purchase  of  police  vehicles  and  radio 
equipment. 

Amendment  No.  38;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  unspent  funds  remaining 
in  the  personal  and  nonpersonal  services 
budget  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993  shall  re- 
main available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  in  fiscal  year  1994.  The 
House  language  provided  for  the  carryover  of 
unspent  nonpersonal  services  funds. 

Amendment  No  39:  Corrects  a  misspelling 
in  the  printing  of  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 
(INCLUDING  RESCISSIONi 

Amendment  Nos.  40  and  41:  Appropriate 
$4,000,000  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  a  net  decrease  of  $3,257,000  in  the 
Public  Education  System  appropriation  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  a  net  de- 
crease of  $7,257,000  in  the  Public  Education 
System  appropriation  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  action  reflects  the  Dis- 
trict's revised  supplemental  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  which  was  not  available  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  under  consideration  by  the 
House. 

HUMAN  SUPPORT  SERVICES 
(INCLUDING  RESCISSIONi 

Amendment  Nos.  42  and  43:  Appropriate 
$81,772,000  for  a  net  increase  of  $79,551,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $70,772,000 
for  a  net  increase  of  $68,551,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  the  Dis- 
trict's revised  supplemental  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  which  was  not  available  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  under  consideration  by  the 
House. 

REPAYMENT  OF  LOANS  AND  INTEREST 
Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $11,059,000 
as    proposed     by     the     Senate     instead     of 
$19,051,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  the  Dis- 
trict's revised  supplemental  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  which  was  not  available  at  the 
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time  the  bill  was  under  consideration  by  the 
House. 

PERSONAL  AND  NONPERSONAL  SERVICES 
ADJUSTMENTS 

Amendment  No.  45;  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  would  have  authorized  the  Mayor 
to  reduce  $29,730,000  in  fiscal  year  1993  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  throughout  the 
District  government  to  keep  the  budget  in 
balance  because  of  declining  local  revenues. 
The  Senate  action  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
reflects  the  District  government's  revised 
supplemental  request  for  fiscal  year  1993 
which  was  not  available  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  under  consideration  by  the  House.  The 
revised  supplemental  request  allocates  the 
reduction  proposed  by  the  House  and  strick- 
en by  the  Senate  to  agency  budgets  reflected 
throughout  Title  II  of  the  bill. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  Nos.  46.  47.  and  48;  Delete  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by 
the  Senate  concerning  requirements  of  the 
Buy  American  Act  as  codified  under  41 
U.S.C.  10a  et  seq.  These  provisions  already 
apply  to  all  procurements  made  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  since  41  U.S.C. 
5a  defines  the  word  -department"  as  follows: 
-The  word  department'  as  used  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  include  independent  es- 
tablishments, other  agencies,  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations  •  *  *  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  *  *  *.". 

CONFERENCE  TOTAL— WITH  COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obligational) 
authority  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference, with  comparisons  to  the  fiscal 
year  1993  amount,  the  1994  budget  esti- 
mates, and  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
for  1994  follow: 

Federal  Funds 
New   budget   (obligational) 
authority,      fiscal      year 

1993  $688,000,000 

Budget    estimates   of  new 
(Obligational)    authority. 

fiscal  year  1994  705.101.000 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1994  700.000.000 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1994  698.000.000 
Conference  agreement,  fis- 
cal year  1994 700.000.000 

Conference  agreement 

compared  with: 
New       budget       (obliga- 
tional) authority,  fiscal 

year  1993  +12.000,000 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obligational)  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1994  -5.101.000 

House    bill,    fiscal    year 

1994  

Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

1994  +2,000,000 

District  of  Columbia  Funds 
S'ew     budget     (obligational) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1993  S3. 988. 421. 000 

Budget     estimates     of     new 
(obligational)       authority. 

fiscal  year  1994  3.740.382.000 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1994  ...  3.753.705.000 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1994  ..  3.777.932.000 

Conference  agreement,  fiscal 

year  1994  3.740.382.000 

Conference    agreement    com- 
pared with: 
Sew   budget    (obligational) 
authority,     fiscal     year 

1993  (248.039.000) 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obligational)  authority, 
fiscal  year  1994  0 
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House  bill,  fiscal  year  1994 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1994 


(13.323.000) 
(37.550.000) 


Julian  C.  Dixon, 
Louis  Stokes. 
Richard  J.  Durbin. 
Marcy  Kaptur. 
David  E.  Skaggs. 
Nancy  Pelosi. 
WILLIAM  H.  Natcher, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herb  Kohl. 
Patty  Murray. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Conrad  Burns. 
Connie  Mack, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2445 

Mr.  BEVILL  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  2445)  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  103-292) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2445)  making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  7,  8.  9.  10.  11.  13.  16.  24.  27. 
35.  and  47. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5.  18.  19.  21.  25.  26.  33.  34.  40.  41.  42.  43. 
44.  and  46.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert;  SI. 688. 990. 000;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 23.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SI 3. 819. (MO:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 28.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted, 
insert  the  following:  which  18  are  for  replace- 
ment only).  S3. 223. 910. 000  to  remain  available 
until  expended;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  37: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree* 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 37.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S3. 595. 198. 000;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 


bered  38.    and   agree    to   the   same   with   an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S5. 181. 855,000;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  45; 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 45.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S16.560.000;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbere(l  2,  3,  4,  12. 
14,  15.  17.  20.  22,  29.  30,  31,  32.  36.  and  39. 
Tom  Bevill. 
Vic  Fazio. 
Jim  Chapman. 
Douglas  -Pete'" 

Peterson. 
Ed  Pastor. 
Carrie  Meek. 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Dean  A.  Gallo, 
Harold  Rogers. 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Manager  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
Jim  Sasser, 
Dennis  DeConcini, 
Harry  Reid. 
J.  Robert  Kerrey, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Thad  Cochran, 
Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Don  Nickles, 
Slade  Gorton, 
Mitch  McConnell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2445) 
making  appropriations  for  energy  and  water 
development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effects  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report. 

The  language  and  allocations  set  forth  in 
House  Report  103-135  and  Senate  Report  103- 
147  should  be  complied  with  unless  specifi- 
cally addressed  to  the  contrary  in  the  con- 
ference report  and  statement  of  the  mangers. 
Report  language  included  by  the  House 
which  is  not  changed  by  the  report  of  the 
Senate  or  the  conference,  and  Senate  report 
language  which  is  not  changed  by  the  con- 
ference is  approved  by  the  committee  of  con- 
ference. The  statement  of  the  managers, 
while  repeating  some  report  language  for 
emphasis,  does  not  intend  to  negate  the  lan- 
guage referred  to  above  unless  expressly  pro- 
vided herein.  In  cases  in  which  the  House  or 
Senate  have  directed  the  submission  of  a  re- 
port, such  report  is  to  be  submitted  to  both 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

TITLE  I 
Department  of  Defense— Civil 

The  summary  tables  at  the  end  of  this  title 
set  forth  the  conference  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  appropriations,  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Additional  items  of  conference  agree- 
ment are  discussed  below. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers — Civil 

general  investigations 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $207,540,000 
for  General  Investigations  as  propiosed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $208,544,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  San  Joaquin 
River  Basin.  South  Sacramento  County 
Streams,  California,  study  will  include  an 
examination  of  the  water  resources  problems 
that  were  to  be  addressed  by  the  Northern 
California  Streams.  Morrison  Stream  Group, 
California,  study  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $150,000 
for  the  Newport  Bay  Harbor,  California, 
project  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$250,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  con- 
ferees direct  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  utilize 
those  funds  to  initiate  feasibility  phase  stud- 
ies for  the  project  as  authorized  by  section 
841  of  Public  Law  99-662.  Environmental 
preservation  benefits  associated  with  the  au- 
thorization to  modify  the  existing  Federal 
project  at  Newport  Bay  Harbor  by  extending 
channels  into  the  upper  Newport  Bay  shall 
be  consolidated  with  other  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  project  and  be  fully  evalu- 
ated. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  limitation  on 
the  San  Joaquin  River.  Pine  Flat  Dam.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Restoration.  California,  study 
described  in  House  Report  102-555  relative  to 
involuntary  acquisition  of  water  rights,  stor- 
age rights  and  land  is  not  intended  to  apply 
to  investigations  of  the  enlargement  of  Pine 
Flat  Reservoir  or  the  construction  of  off- 
stream  reservoirs,  which  are  to  be  included 
in  the  study. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $500,000  for  a 
reconnaissance  study  to  investigate  the  fea- 
sibility of  flood  control  and  other  water  re- 
source improvements  for  the  City  of  Winters. 
California,  near  Dry  Creek.  Chickahominy 
Slough  and  Moody  Slough. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $600,000  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  prepare  a  reconnais- 
sance study  and  transmit  to  Congress  a  re- 
port addressing  solutions  for  facilitating  fish 
migration  on  the  Sacramento  River.  Califor- 
nia. The  investigation  shall  emphasize  the 
potential  for  modifying  the  existing  Sac- 
ramento River  Deep  Water  Ship  Channel  and 
ship  lock  for  use  as  a  supplemental  route  for 
anadromous  fish  migration.  The  Delta  chan- 
nel could  potentially  provide  a  migration 
route  for  anadromous  fish  which  would  by- 
pass Delta  channels  and  agricultural  diver- 
sions east  of  Rio  Vista. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $800,000 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  flood 
control  studies  for  St.  Louis  City  and  Coun- 
ty. Jefferson  and  Ste.  Genevieve  Counties. 
Missouri.  The  conferees  expect  the  Corps,  in 
conducting  this  regional  flood  control  study, 
to  work  closely  with  local  communities.  At 
the  request  of  the  communities,  the  Corps 
should  consider  both  structural  solutions 
and  nonstructural  alternatives  (such  as  the 
relocation  of  individuals  and  businesses). 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$2,000,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
duct studies  of  the  reaches  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  lower  Missouri  Rivers  and  their 
tributaries  that  were  flooded  in  1993.  From 
within  those  funds,  the  conferees  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  initiate  prelimi- 
nary activities  on  a  study  to  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  current  flood  control  measures  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  study  should  focus  on  identifying 
public  facilities,  industrial,  petrochemical, 
hazardous  waste  and  other  facilities  which 
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require  additional  flood  protection,  assess 
the  adequacy  of  current  flood  control  meas- 
ures, examine  the  differences  in  Federal 
cost-sharing  for  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  flood  control  projects  on  the  upper 
and  lower  Mississippi  River  system,  evaluate 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  alternative  flood 
control  projects,  and  recommend  improve- 
ments to  the  current  flood  control  system. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  need  to  under- 
go a  feasibility  study  of  erosion  control  in 
order  to  protect  the  historic  Montauk  Point 
Lighthouse  located  on  Long  Island.  New 
York.  Therefore,  the  conferees  encourage  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  implement  a  fea- 
sibility study  in  fiscal  year  1994  should  the 
Corps  identify  the  necessary  funds  from  its 
accounts  that  are  both  available  and  unex- 
pended during  fiscal  year  1994. 

Within  the  amount  provided  for  Research 
and  Development,  the  conference  agreement 
includes  $2,000,000.  $800,000  above  the  budget 
request,  for  activities  related  to  zebra  mus- 
sel control. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $600,000  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  a  watershed 
management  study  of  the  Cypress  Valley 
Watershed.  Texas,  in  close  coordination  with 
the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department. 
This  study  is  to  be  conducted  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  resolution  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
for  the  Cypress  Bayou  Basin. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$1,000,000  for  Corps  of  Engineers  Hood  data 
collection  activities  instead  of  $500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $300,000 
for  the  initiation  of  a  construction  tech- 
nology transfer  project  between  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  construction-related  research  ac- 
tivities and  Indiana  State  University  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

Central  Basin  Groundwater  Project,  Califor- 
nia. 1750.000. 

Los  Angeles  County  Water  Conservation. 
California.  SIOO.OOO: 

Los  Angeles  River  Watercourse  Improvement. 
California.  S300.000; 

Norco  Bluffs.  California.  S150.000: 

Rancho  Palos  Verdes.  California.  tSO.OOO; 

Biscayne  Bay.  Florida.  1700.000: 

Lake  George.  Hobart.  Indiana.  S200.000: 

Little  Calumet  River  Basin  (Cady  Marsh 
Ditch).  Indiana,  1310.000: 

Ohio  River  Shoreline  Flood  Protection,  Indi- 
ana. S400.000: 

Hazard.  Kentucky.  $250,000: 

Brockton.  Massachusetts.  S350.000: 

Passaic  River  Mainstem.  New  Jersey. 
SI  7. 000,000: 

Broad  Top  Region.  Pennsylvania.  S400.000: 

Juniata  River  Basin.  Pennsylvania.  S45O.0OO: 

Lackawanna  River  Basin  Greenway  Corridor. 
Pennsylvania.  1300.000. 

Jennings  Randolph  Lake.  West  Virginia. 
S400.000: 

Monongahela  River  Comprehensive.  West  Vir- 
ginia. S600.000:  and 

West  Virginia  Comprehensive,  West  Virginia. 
$500,000: 

Provided,  That  notwithstanding  ongoing  studies 
using  previously  appropriated  funds,  and  using 
$2,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein,  the 
Secretary  ofihe  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  conduct  hydraulic 
modeling,  foundations  analysis  and  related  de- 


sign, and  mapping  _  efforts  in  continuing 
preconstruction  engineering  and  design  for  the 
additional  lock  at  the  Kentucky  Dam.  Ken- 
tucky, project,  in  accordance  with  the  Kentucky 
Lock  Addition  Feasibility  Report  approved  by 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  1. 
1992.  Provided  further.  That  using  $250,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  herein,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. IS  directed  to  include  the  study  of  the 
Alafia  River  as  part  of  the  Tampa  Harbor. 
Alafia  River  and  Big  Bend.  Florida,  feasibility 
study  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. IS  directed  to  use  $250,000  of  available 
funds  to  complete  a  detailed  project  report,  and 
plans  and  speafications  for  a  permanent  shore 
erosion  protection  project  at  Geneva  State  Park. 
Ashtabula  County.  Ohio:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  use 
$400,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  to 
continue  preconstruction  engineering  and  de- 
sign, including  preparation  of  the  special  design 
report,  initiation  of  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  document  preparation,  and  initiation 
of  hydraulic  model  studies  for  the  Kaumalapau 
Harbor  navigation  study.  Lanai.  Hawaii:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  using  $4,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  herein,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  proceed  with  detailed  designs  and 
plans  and  specifications,  including  detailed  cost 
estimates,  for  the  rnaster  plan  of  the  Indianap- 
olis. White  River.  Central  Waterfront.  Indiana, 
project:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  limit  the  Columbia  River 
Navigation  Channel.  Oregon  and  Washington, 
feasibility  study  to  the  investigation  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  constructing  a  navigation  channel  not 
to  exceed  43  feet  in  depth  from  the  Columbia 
River  entrance  to  the  Port  of  Portland/Port  of 
Vancouver  and  to  modify  the  Initial  Project 
Management  Plan  accordingly:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
use  $400,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  to 
initiate  a  reconnaissance  study,  including  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  studies,  for  the 
Pocataligo  River  and  Swamp.  South  Carolina, 
project:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. IS  directed  to  use  $90,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated herein  to  complete  the  reconnais- 
sance study  of  the  Black  Fox  and  Oakland 
Spring  wetland  area  in  Murfreesboro.  Ten- 
nessee: Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. IS  directed  to  utiliie  $200,000  of  available 
funds  to  initiate  the  planning  and  design  of  re- 
medial measures  to  restore  the  environmental  in- 
tegrity and  recreational  boating  facilities  at  Old 
Hickory  Lake.  Tennessee,  in  the  vianity  of 
Drakes  Creek  Park,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
connaissance study  findings  dated  September 
1993:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
directed  to  utilize  $4,460,000  of  available  funds 
to  complete  preconstruction  engineering  and  de- 
sign for  the  Ste.  Genevieve.  Missouri,  flood  con- 
trot  project  authorized  by  section  401(a)  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1936  (100 
Stat.  4118)  so  that  the  project  will  be  ready  for 
construction  by  October  I.  1994:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  all  plans,  speafications  and  design 
documents  shall  be  currently  reviewed  in  order 
to  expedite  the  project:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  utilize 
$2,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  to 
undertake  preconstruction  engineering  and  de- 
sign of  the  Virginia  Beach  Erosion  Control  and 
Hurricane  Protection.  Virginia,  project,  includ- 


ing storm  water  collection  and  discharge,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  102(cc>  of  Public  Law  102-580 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  provi- 
sions contained  in  both  the  House-  and  Sen- 
ate-passed bills  for  the  following  projects: 
Central  Basin  Groundwater.  California:  Lit- 
tle Calumet  River  Basin  (Cady  Marsh  Ditch). 
Indiana:  Ohio  River  Shoreline  Flood  Projec- 
tion. Indiana:  Hazard,  Kentucky:  Brockton. 
Massachusetts;  Jennings  Randolph  Lake. 
West  Virginia;  Monongahela  River  Com- 
prehensive. West  Virginia;  and  West  Virginia 
Comprehensive.  West  Virginia. 

The  conference  agreement  restores  provi- 
sions included  by  the  House  and  stricken  by 
the  Senate  for  the  following  projects:  Los 
Angeles  County  Water  Conservation.  Califor- 
nia; Los  Angeles  River  Watercourse  Improve- 
ment. California;  Norco  Bluffs.  California: 
Rancho  Palos  Verdes.  California:  Biscayne 
Bay.  Florida:  Lake  George.  Hobart.  Indiana; 
Broad  Top  Region.  Pennsylvania;  Juniata 
River  Basin.  Pennsylvania;  and  Lackawanna 
River  Basin  Greenway  Corridor.  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  conference  agreement  restores  funding 
levels  proposed  by  the  House  and  amended  by 
the  Senate  for  the  following  projects;  Tampa 
Harbor.  Alafia  River  and  Big  Bend.  Florida; 
Indianapolis.  White  River.  Central  Water- 
front, Indiana:  and  Passaic  River  Mainstem. 
New  Jersey.  The  conference  agreement  also 
includes  additional  directive  language  for 
the  Tampa  Harbor.  Alafia  River  and  Big 
Bend,  Florida,  and  the  Indianapolis.  White 
River.  Central  Waterfront,  Indiana,  projects. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  a  provi- 
sion proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  McCook 
and  Thorton  Reservoirs.  Illinois,  project. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  provi- 
sions proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  follow- 
ing projects:  Kentucky  Lock  and  Dam.  Ken- 
tucky; Geneva  State  Park,  Ohio; 
Kaumalapau  Harbor,  Hawaii;  Columbia  River 
Navigation  Channel.  Oregon;  Pocataligo 
River  and  Swamp,  South  Carolina;  Black 
Fox  and  Oakland  Spring  Wetland,  Tennessee; 
Old  Hickory  Lake.  Tennessee:  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve. Missouri;  and  Virginia  Beach.  Vir- 
ginia. The  conference  agreement  provides 
$2,000,000  for  the  Kentucky  Lock  and  Dam. 
Kentucky,  project  instead  of  $2,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CONSTRUCTION,  GENERAL 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert:  $1,255,875,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$1,255,875,000  for  Construction,  General,  ex- 
cluding the  Red  River  Waterway,  Mississippi 
River  to  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  project,  in- 
stead of  $1,296,167,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  had  proposed  a  total  of 
$1,389,138,000  for  Construction,  General,  in- 
cluding the  Red  River  Waterway  project.  In- 
cluding the  Red  River  Waterway  project,  the 
conference  agreement  appropriates  a  total  of 
$1,400,875,000  for  Construction.  General. 

While  not  including  construction  funding 
for  the  Montgomery  Point  Lock  and  Dam. 
Arkansas,  project,  the  conferees  express  sup- 
port for  the  project  and  urge  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  continue  to  expedite  the  engineer- 
ing   and    design    so    that    construction    can 
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begin  as  soon  as  a  favorable  recommendation 
is  reached  by  the  executive  branch,  pref- 
erably for  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  cycle. 
At  that  time,  the  Committees  stand  ready  to 
consider  a  budget  proposal. 

Within  available  funds,  the  conferees  di- 
rect the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  implement  the 
hillside  erosion  component  included  in  the 
Swan  Lake  Habitat  Restoration  and  En- 
hancement. Illinois,  project,  which  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  System  Environmental  Management 
Program. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  an  ad- 
ditional $100,000  for  the  Winfield  Locks  and 
Dam,  West  Virginia,  project  for  technical  as- 
sistance to  communities  around  the  project 
site  to  help  those  communities  understand 
and  analyze  the  remedial  options  for  the 
toxic  and  hazardous  materials  on  the  site  as 
authorized  by  section  347  of  Public  Law  102- 
580  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  require  that  any  consultant 
contracted  with  to  provide  analysis  of  the  re- 
medial options  be  totally  independent  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Within  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Continuing 
Authorities  Programs,  the  conferees  direct 
the  Corps  to  undertake  the  projects  de- 
scribed in  the  House  and  Senate  reports.  For 
the  Northport.  Alabama,  project,  the  con- 
ference agreement  includes  $1,050,000  for  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  project  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  In  addition,  under  the 
Section  205  program,  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $100,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  initiate  and  complete  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  Feather  Creek  flood 
control  project  in  Clinton.  Indiana. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$11,000,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Aquatic 
Plant  Control  Program  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  conferees  direct  that  the  addi- 
tional funds  provided  above  the  budget  re- 
quest be  utilized  as  described  in  the  House 
report. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

Rillito  River.  Arizona.  $4,200,000: 

Coyote  and  Berryessa  Creeks.  California, 
$4,000,000: 

Sacramento  River  Flood  Control  Project 
(Glenn-Colusa  Irrigation  District).  California. 
$400,000: 

San  Timoteo  Creek  (Santa  Ana  River 
Mainstem).  California,  $12,000,000: 

Sonoma  Baylands  Wetland  Demonstration 
Project,  California,  $4,000,000; 

Central  and  Southern  Florida,  Florida, 
$17,850,000: 

Kissimmee  River.  Florida.  $5,000,000: 

Melaleuca  Quarantine  Facility,  Florida. 
$1,000,000: 

Casino  Beach,  Illinois.  $820,000: 

McCook  and  Thornton  Reservoirs,  Illinois, 
$13,000,000: 

OHare  Reservoir.  Illinois.  $5,000,000: 

Des  Moines  Recreational  River  and  Greenbelt. 
Iowa.  $2,700,000: 

Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Vicinity  (Jefferson 
Parish).  Louisiana.  $200,000: 

Anacostia  River,  Maryland  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. $700,000: 

Clinton  River  Spillway,  Michigan,  $2,000,000: 

Silver  Bay  Harbor,  Minnesota.  $2,600,000: 

Stillwater.  Minnesota.  $2,400,000: 

Sowashee  Creek.  Mississippi.  $3,240,000: 

Molly  Ann's  Brook,  New  Jersey.  $1,000,000: 

New  York  Harbor  Collection  and  Removal  of 
Drift.  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  $3,900,000: 


Rochester  Harbor.  New  York.  $4,000,000: 

Wilmington  Harbor  Ocean  Bar.  North  Caro- 
lina. $5,266,000: 

West  Columbus,  Ohio,  $9,000,000; 

Lackawanna  River  Greenway  Corridor.  Penn- 
sylvania. $2,000,000; 

South  Central  Pennsylvania  Environmental 
Restoration  Infrastructure  and  Resource  Protec- 
tion Development  Pilot  Program,  Pennsylvania. 
$10,000,000; 

Quonset  Point-Davisville.  Rhode  Island  (for  2 
elevated  tvater  storage  towers  and  the  relocation 
of  sewer  lines).  $1,875,000; 

Lake  O'  The  Pines-Big  Cypress  Bayou,  Texas. 
$300,000: 

Red  River  Basin  Chloride  Control.  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  $4,000,000; 

Wallisville  Lake.  Texas.  $1,000,000; 

Richmond  Filtration  Plant.  Virginia, 
$1,000,000; 

Southern  West  Virginia  Environmental  Res- 
toration Infrastructure  and  Resource  Protection 
Development  Pilot  Program,  West  Virginia, 
$3,500,000;  and 

Stale  Road  and  Ebner  Coulees,  LaCrosse  and 
Shelby,  Wisconsin.  $1,467,000:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  use  $3,500,000 
of  available  funds  to  initiate  and  complete  con- 
struction of  the  Finn  Revetment  portion  of  the 
Red  River  Emergency  Bank  Protection.  Arkan- 
sas and  Louisiana,  project:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  directed  to  use  a 
fully  funded  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
Finn  Revetment:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  use  $3,500,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein  to  continue  the  Red 
River  Levees  and  Bank  Stabilization  below 
Deilison  Dam.  Arkansas,  project,  including  the 
completion  of  studies  to  improve  the  stability  of 
the  levee  system  from  Index.  Arkansas,  to  the 
Louisiana  state  line  and  the  continuation  of  re- 
habilitation work  underway:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  expend 
$500,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  initiate  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Sacramento  River  floodwall  between 
miles  58  and  60  of  the  Sacramento  River,  Cali- 
fornia, as  an  essential  portion  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Urban  Levee  Reconstruction  project 
pursuant  to  the  Sacramento  River  Flood  Control 
Act  to  1917.  as  amended,  and  the  Local  Coopera- 
tion Agreement  signed  on  June  4,  1990:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  (1)  use 
$2,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  to 
carry  out  engineering  and  design  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  comfort  and  lifeguard  stations  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  New  York  City,  from  Rock- 
away  Inlet  to  Norton  Point.  New  York,  project 
as  authorization  by  section  1076  of  the  Inter- 
modal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991  (Public  Law  102-240: 105  Stat.  2015).  and  (2) 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  report  to  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  expenditure  of  funds  required  under 
paragraph  (1):  Provided  further.  That  with 
$2,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  continue  construc- 
tion of  the  Bethel.  Alaska,  project  authorized  by 
Public  Law  99-662.  including  but  not  limited  to 
initiating  lands  and  damages,  erosion  control 
construction,  and  continued  related  engineering 
and  construction  management:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  fully  allocated  funding  policy 
shall  apply  to  the  construction  of  the  Bethel. 
Alaska,  project:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  directed  to  use  $24,119,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein  to  continue  the  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  Vicinity.  Louisiana.  Hurri- 
cane  Protection   project,    including   continued 


corutruction  of  parallel  protection  along  the  Or- 
leans and  London  Avenue  Outfall  Canals  and 
the  award  of  continuing  contracts  for  construc- 
tion of  this  parallel  protection  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  specified  for  such  work 
under  this  heading  in  Public  Law  102-377:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  thought  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  use  $450,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein  to  complete  the  repair  and  restoration  of 
a  safe  condition  of  the  existing  Tulsa  and  West 
Tulsa  local  protection  project.  Oklahoma,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1941.  Public 
Law  73-228:  Provided  further.  That  with 
$5,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  initiate  construction  of  the 
Pike  County.  Kentucky,  element  of  the  Levisa 
and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and 
Upper  Cumberland  River  project  authorized  by 
section  202  of  Public  Law  96-367.  with  initial  ef- 
forts concentrated  in  the  communities  of 
Buskirk  and  McCarr.  in  accordance  with  the 
Huntington  District  Commander's  preliminary 
draft  detailed  project  report  for  Pike  County, 
Kentucky,  dated  March  1993.  using  continuing 
contracts:  Provided  further.  That  with  $700,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  herein,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
directed  to  initiate  construction,  using  continu- 
ing contracts,  of  the  Williamsburg.  Kentucky, 
element  of  the  Levisa  and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cumberland  River 
project  authorized  by  section  202  of  Public  Law 
96-367.  in  accordance  with  Plan  B  of  the  ap- 
proved draft  specific  project  report  for  Williams- 
burg. Kentucky,  dated  April  1993:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  with  $19,300,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated herein,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
continue  to  undertake  structural  and  non- 
structural work  associated  with  the 
Barbourville.  Kentucky,  and  the  Harlan.  Ken- 
tucky, elements  of  the  Levisa  and  Tug  Forks  of 
the  Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cumberland 
River  project  authorized  by  section  202  of  Public 
Law  96-367.  and  if  further  directed  to  design 
and  construct  a  system  to  collect  and  transport 
sewage  from  the  unincorporated  community  of 
Rio  Vista  to  the  Harlan.  Kentucky,  treatment 
plant,  as  part  of  the  Harlan.  Kentucky,  element: 
Provided  further.  That  with  $5,365,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed 
to  continue  to  undertake  structural  and  non- 
structural work  associated  with  the  Matewan, 
West  Virginia,  element  of  the  Levisa  and  Tug 
Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cum- 
berland River  project  authorized  by  section  202 
of  Public  Law  96-367:  Provided  further.  That 
with  $3,500,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  directed  to  continue  construction 
of  the  Hatfield  Bottom,  West  Virginia,  element 
of  the  Levisa  and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River  and  Upper  Cumberland  River  project  au- 
thorized by  section  202  of  Public  Law  96-367 
using  continuing  contracts:  Provided  further. 
That  no  fully  allocated  funding  policy  shall 
apply  to  construction  of  the  Malwan.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Hatfield  Bottom.  West  Virginia, 
Barbourville.  Kentucky,  and  Harlan.  Kentucky, 
elements  of  the  Levisa  and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cumberland  river 
project:  Provided  further.  That  with  $1,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  herein,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  continue  construction,  using 
continuing  contracts,  of  the  Salyersville.  Ken- 
tucky, cut  through  channels  project:  Provided 
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further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
initiate  and  complete  construction  of  offshore 
breakwaters  at  Grand  Isle.  Louisiana,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  repair  of  features  of  the  Grand 
Isle  and  Vianity.  Louisiana,  project  damaged 
by  Hurricane  Andrew  using  funds  previously 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  in  the  fiscal  year 
1992  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act.  Public  Law  I02-36S.  which  are  avail- 
able for  this  work  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  continue  construc- 
tion of  the  section  14  bank  stabilization  program 
at  McGregor  Park  in  Clarksvtlle.  Tennessee,  uti- 
lizing heretofore  appropriated  funds  until  the 
Federal  funds  limit  of  S500.000  is  reached  or 
bank  protection  for  the  entire  park  is  completed 
Provided  further.  That  using  S6.300.000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
directed  to  continue  with  the  authorized 
Ouchita  River  Levees.  Louisiana,  project  in  or- 
derly but  ezpeditious  rnanner  and  within  the 
amount.  S3.SOO.000  shall  be  used  to  continue  re- 
habilitation or  replacement  of  all  deteriorated 
drainage  structures  which  threaten  the  security 
of  this  critical  protection,  and  S2.500.000  shall  be 
used  to  repair  the  river  bank  at  Columbia.  Lou- 
isiana, which  IS  eroding  and  placing  the  project 
levee  protecting  the  nty  m  imminent  danger  of 
failure  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. IS  directed  to  utilize  S3.000.000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein  to  provide  design  and 
construction  assistance  for  a  water  transmission 
line  from  the  northern  part  of  Beaver  Lake.  Ar- 
kansas, into  Benton  and  Washington  Countries. 
Arkansas,  as  authorized  by  section  220  of  Public 
Law  102'5SO:  and  in  addition.  S145.OO0.OOO.  to  re- 
main available  unlit  ezpended.  is  hereby  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  Red  River  Water- 
way. Mississippi  River  to  Shreveport.  Louisiana, 
project  as  authorized  by  law,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  directed  to  continue  the  second 
phase  of  construction  of  Locks  and  Dan%s  4  and 
5.  complete  construction  of  Howard  Capout. 
McDade.  Elm  Grove.  Ceale.  Curtis.  Sunny 
Point,  and  Eagle  Bend  Phase  I  and  Phase  11 
revetmenmts  m  Pools  4  and  5.  and  levee  modi- 
fications m  Pool  5.  all  of  which  are  previously 
directed  to  be  initiated,  and  award  continuing 
contracts  m  fiscal  year  1994  for  construction  of 
the  following  features  of  the  Red  River  Water- 
way which  are  not  to  be  considered  fully  fund- 
ed recreation  facilities  in  Pools  4  and  5. 
PiermonVSicholas  and  Sunny  Point  Capouts. 
Lock  and  Dam  4  Upstream  Dikes.  Lock  and 
Dam  5  Downstream  Additional  Control  Struc- 
ture. Wells  Island  Road  Revetment,  and  con- 
struction dredging  m  Pool  4.  and  as  authorized 
by  laws,  and  the  Secretary  is  further  directed  to 
provide  annual  reimbursement  to  the  project's 
local  sponsor  for  the  Federal  share  of  manage- 
ment costs  for  the  Bayou  Bodcau  Mitigation 
Area  as  authorized  by  PubUc  Law  101-640.  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1990. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  a^eement  includes  provi- 
sions contained  in  both  the  House-  and  Sen- 
ate-passed bills  for  the  following  projects. 
Rillito  River,  .\rizona;  Coyote  and  Berryessa 
Creeks.  California;  Sacramento  River  Flood 
Control  (Glenn-Colusa  Irrisration  District). 
California:  San  Timoteo  Creek  (Santa  Ana 
River  Mainstem).  California,  Sonoma 
Baylands  Wetland  Demonstration.  Califor- 
nia; Kissimmee  River.  Florida;  O'Hare  Res- 
ervoir. Illinois;  Pike  County.  Kentucky; 
Salyersville.  Kentucky;  Williamsburg.  Ken- 
tucky; Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Vicinity 
(Jefferson     Parish).     Louisiana;     Anacostia 


River.  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia; 
Stillwater.  Minnesota;  Sowashee  Creek.  Mis- 
sissippi; Molly  Ann's  Brook.  New  Jersey: 
Lake  O'  The  Pines-Big  Cypress  Bayou. 
Texas;  Red  River  Basin  Chloride  Control. 
Texas  and  Oklahoma;  Wallisville  Lake. 
Texas;  and  Southern  West  Virginia  Environ- 
mental Restoration  and  Resource  Protection 
Development  Pilot  Program.  West  Virginia. 
The  provisions  for  the  Pike  County.  Ken- 
tucky. Salyersville.  Kentucky,  and  Williams- 
burg, Kentucky,  projects  have  been  amended 
to  provide  additional  directive  language  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  conference  agreement  restores  provi- 
sions included  by  the  House  and  stricken  by 
the  Senate  for  the  following  projects: 
Melaleuca  Quarantine  Facility.  Florida; 
McCock  and  Thornton  Reservoirs,  Illinois; 
Clinton  River  Spillway.  Michigan;  Silver 
Bay  Harbor.  Minnesota;  Rochester  Harbor. 
New  York;  Wilmington  Harbor  Ocean  Bar. 
North  Carolina;  Lackawanna  River  Green- 
way  Corridor.  Pennsylvania:  South  Central 
Pennsylvania  Environmental  Restoration  In- 
frastructure and  Resource  Protection  Devel- 
opment Pilot  Program.  Pennsylvania;  Rich- 
mond Filtration  Plant.  Virginia,  and  State 
Road  and  Ebner  Coulees.  LaCrosse  and  Shel- 
by. Wisconsin. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$17.850.(X)0  for  the  Central  and  Southern  Flor- 
ida. Florida,  project  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $9,500,000  ais  proposed  by  the 
Senate;  provides  $820,000  for  the  Casino 
Beach,  Illinois,  project  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $300,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate:  provides  $2,700,000  for  the  Des  Moines 
Recreational  River  and  Greenbelt.  Iowa, 
project  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$1,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  pro- 
vides $3,900,000  for  the  New  York  Harbor  Col- 
lection and  Removal  of  Drift.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  project  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $2,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  amends  House 
language  for  the  Red  River  Emergency  Bank 
Protection.  Arkansas.  project;  the 
Barbourvllle.  Kentucky,  project;  the  Harlan. 
Kentucky,  project;  and  the  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain and  Vicinity  (Hurricane  Protec- 
tion). Louisiana,  project  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides additional  directive  language  for  the 
Harlan.  Kentucky,  project. 

The  conference  agreement  restores  House 
language  stricken  by  the  Senate  for  the  West 
Columbus.  Ohio,  project  amended  to  provide 
$9,000,000  for  the  project  Instead  of  $5,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  a  House 
provision  regarding  the  Fort  Point.  Gal- 
veston. Texas,  project  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  provi- 
sions proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  follow- 
ing projects:  Quonset  Polnt-Davlsvllle. 
Rhode  Island;  Red  River  Levees  and  Bank 
Stabilization  below  Denlson  Dam.  Arkansas; 
Atlantic  Coast  of  New  York.  New  York; 
Bethel,  Alaska;  Tulsa  and  West  Tulsa.  Okla- 
homa; Matewan.  West  Virginia:  Hatfield  Bot- 
tom. West  Virginia;  Grand  Isle.  Louisiana; 
McGregor  Park.  ClarksvlUe.  Tennessee; 
Ouachita  River  Levees.  Louisiana:  and  Bea- 
ver Lake,  Arkansas.  The  provision  regarding 
the  McGregor  Park  project  has  been  amend- 
ed to  make  a  technical  correction. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$145,000,000  for  the  Red  River  Waterway,  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  Shrevepwrt,  Louisiana, 
project  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
had  included  $65,000,000  for  the  project  within 


the  amount  appropriated  in  Amendment  No. 
3. 

The  conferees  adopt  the  House  report  lan- 
guage on  the  Kissimmee  River.  Florida, 
project  and  add  the  following.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  Is  directed  to  sign  a  single  Project 
Cooperation  Agreement  with  the  South  Flor- 
ida Water  Management  District  as  author- 
ized by  section  46  of  Public  Law  100-^76  and 
section  101(8)  of  Public  Law  102-580  no  later 
than  February  1.  1994.  In  accordance  with  the 
Memorandum  to  the  South  Atlantic  Division 
Commander  dated  February  17.  1993.  and 
signed  by  the  Jacksonville  Deputy  District 
Engineer  for  Project  Management. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  in 
the  Senate  report  regarding  the  Beaver 
Lake.  Arkansas,  water  transmission  line 
project  authorized  by  section  220  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1992. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  in 
the  Senate  report  regarding  the  West  Des 
Moines.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  project. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  In 
the  House  report  regarding  the  Red  River 
Chloride  Control.  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
project  and  note  that  the  features  to  be  de- 
veloped Include  Areas  VI.  VII.  IX.  XIII.  XIV. 
and  Crowell  Brine  Lake. 

FLOOD  CONTROL.  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  TRIBU- 
TARIES. ARKANSAS,  ILLINOIS.  KENTUCKY.  LOU- 
ISIANA. MISSISSIPPI.  MISSOURI.  AND  TEN- 
NESSEE 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $348,875,000 
for  Flood  Control.  Mississippi  River  and 
Tributaries,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $352,475,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  con- 
tained In  the  House  report  regarding  the 
Yazoo  Basin.  Mississippi.  Demonstration 
Erosion  Control  Program  and  the  Wlckliffe 
Bluff.  Kentucky,  project. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE.  GENERAL 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates 
$1,688,990,000  for  Operation  and  Maintenance. 
General  Instead  of  $1,691,350,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,673,704,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  a  total 
of  $1,869,000  for  the  Chena  River  Lakes.  Alas- 
ka, project.  The  amount  provided  Includes 
$200,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  Inves- 
tigate possible  solutions  to  groundwater 
flooding  that  Is  occurring  downstream  of 
Moose  Creek  Dam  and  $250,000  for  the  Coi-ps 
of  Engineers  to  develop  a  plan  to  mitigate 
fishery  Impacts.  The  Senate  had  proposed 
that  the  study  of  flooding  problems  be  per- 
formed under  the  General  Investigations  ac- 
count. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  rock  rubble 
mound  entrance  jetties  at  Newport  Bay  Har- 
bor. California,  may  require  structural  reha- 
bilitation work  and  ask  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers survey  the  need  and  report  back  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate  for  consideration  in  fiscal 
year  1995. 

Within  available  funds,  the  conferees  di- 
rect the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  continue 
studying  alternatives  for  Whitewater  re- 
leases at  the  John  W.  Flannagan  Dam.  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  report  for  the  St. 
Georges  Bridge.  Delaware,  project. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  that  provides 
$400,000  for  the  Los  Angeles  River  (Sepulveda 
Basin  to  Arroyo  Seco).  California,  project. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  the  word  "and" 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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Amendment  No.  9:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  that  provides 
$2,500,000  for  the  Flint  River  Flood  Control, 
Michigan,  project. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Restores  ';  and"  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  that  provides 
$250,000  for  the  New  Madrid  County  Harbor, 
Missouri,  project. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
provides  $5,000,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  undertake  critical  maintenance  work  on 
the  Kentucky  River.  Kentucky.  Locks  and 
Dams  5-14  and  directs  the  Corps  to  transfer 
those  facilities  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky;  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  maintain  a  minimum  conservation  pool 
level  of  475.5  feet  at  Wlster  Lake.  Oklahoma; 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
complete  long-term  dredged  material  dis- 
posal plans  for  the  existing  Columbia  River 
navigation  project.  Including  associated  fish 
and  wildlife  studies. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  13:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  which  provides 
that  not  to  exceed  $54,855,000  of  funds  pro- 
vided In  the  Act  shall  be  available  for  gen- 
eral administration  and  related  functions  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  de- 
letes language  proposed  by  the  Senate  which 
provided  that  not  to  exceed  $58,255,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  de- 
termines that  additional  funds  are  required 
and  notified  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  reasons 
therefore. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  in 
the  House  report  regarding  blllbacks  and 
project  management. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
CORPS  OF  Engineers — Civil 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  In  fiscal  year  1994.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  advertise  for 
competitive  bid  at  least  7.500.000  cubic  yards 
of  the  hopper  dredge  volume  accomplished 
with  Government-owned  dredges  in  fiscal 
year  1992  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  section,  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  use  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers dredge  fleet  to  undertake  projects 
under  certain  conditions.  The  conferees  view 
the  7.500.000  cubic  yards  as  a  target,  not  a 
floor,  and  expect  contract  awards  to  reflect 
this. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  will  permit  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
reprogram  funds  to  continue  the  construc- 
tion of  projects  in  order  to  prevent  the  ter- 
mination of  contracts  or  the  delay  of  sched- 
uled work. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  regarding  the  removal 
or  demolition  of  residential  structures  In  the 
Muskingum  River  Basin.  Ohio. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  not  to  include 
bill  language  proposed  by  the  Senate  regard- 
ing the  removal  or  demolition  of  residential 
structures  in  the  Muskingum  River  Basin, 
Ohio.  However,  the  conferees  urge  the  Corps 
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Of  Engineers  not  to  remove  or  demolish  any 
residential  structure  that  is  subject  to  an 
easement  or  right-of-way  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  for  the  containment  or  Im- 
poundment of  waters  In  the  Muskingum 
River  Basin.  Ohio,  until  such  time  as  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  and  address  the  policy  in 
the  next  Water  Resources  Development  au- 
thorization legislation. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  108.  (a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the  City  of 
Galveston.  Texas,  fee  simple  absolute  title  to  a 
parcel  of  land  containing  approximately  605 
acres  known  as  the  San  Jacinto  Disposal  Area 
located  on  the  east  end  of  Galveston  Island, 
Texas,  in  the  W.A.A.  Wallace  Survey.  A-647  and 
A-648,  City  of  Galveston.  Galveston  County. 
Texas,  being  part  of  the  old  Fort  San  Jacinto 
site,  at  the  fair  market  value  of  such  parcel  to 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d).  Such  conveyance  shall  only  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon  the 
agreement  of  the  Secretary  and  the  City  as  to  all 
compensation  due  herein. 

(b)  Compensation  for  Conveyance.— Upon 
receipt  of  compensation  from  the  City  of  Gal- 
veston, the  Secretary  shall  convey  the  parcel  as 
described  in  subsection  (a).  Such  compensation 
shall  include — 

(1)  conveyance  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
of  fee  simple  absolute  title  to  a  parcel  of  land 
containing  approximately  564  acres  on  Pelican 
Island.  Texas,  in  the  Eneas  Smith  Survey.  A- 
190.  Pelican  Island.  City  of  Galveston.  Gal- 
veston County,  Texas,  adjacent  to  property  cur- 
rently owned  by  the  United  States.  The  fair 
market  value  of  such  parcel  will  be  determined 
m  accordance  with  the  provision  of  subsection 
(d):  and 

(2)  payment  to  the  United  States  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  parcel  to  be  conveyed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  par- 
cel to  be  conveyed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  section. 

(cj  Disposition  of  Spoil. — Costs  of  rruiintain- 
ing  the  Galveston  Harbor  and  Channel  will  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  the  Local  Cooperation 
Agreement  (LCA)  between  the  United  Stales  of 
America  and  the  City  of  Galveston  dated  Octo- 
ber 18,  1973.  as  amended.  Upon  conveyance  of 
the  parcel  described  in  subsection  (a),  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  shall  be  compensated  di- 
rectly for  the  present  value  of  the  total  costs  to 
the  Department  for  disposal  of  dredge  material 
and  site  preparation  pursuant  to  the  LCA.  in 
excess  of  the  present  value  of  the  total  costs  that 
would  have  been  incurred  if  this  conveyance 
had  not  been  made. 

(d)  Determination  of  Fair  Market 
Value.— The  fair  market  value  of  the  land  to  be 
conveyed  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  be  determined  by  independent  appraisers 
using  the  market  value  method. 

(e)  Navigational  Servitude.— 

(1)  Declaration  of  nonnavigability:  public 
INTEREST.— Unless  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
consultation  with  local  and  regional  public  offi- 
cials (including  local  and  regional  public  plan- 
ning organizations),  that  the  proposed  projects 
to  be  undertaken  within  the  parcel  described  in 
subsection  (a)  are  not  in  the  public  interest 
then,  subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  such 


parcel  is  declared  to  be  nonnavigable  waiers  oj 
the  United  States. 

(2)  LIMITS  on  applicability:  REGULATORY  RE- 
QUIREMENTS.— The  declaration  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  to  those  parts  of  the  parcel 
described  in  subsection  (a)  which  are  or  will  be 
bulkheaded  and  filled  or  otherwise  occupied  by 
permanent  structures,  including  marina  facili- 
ties. All  such  work  is  subject  to  all  applicable 
Federal  statutes  and  regulations  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1899  (30  Stat.  1151:  33  U.S.C.  401  and 
403),  commonly  known  as  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Appropriations  Act  of  1899.  section  404  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

(3)  Expiration  date— If.  20  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  area  or 
part  thereof  described  in  subsection  (a)  is  not 
bulkheaded  or  filled  or  occupied  by  permanent 
structures,  including  marina  facilities,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  set  out  m  para- 
graph (2).  or  if  work  in  connection  with  any  ac- 
tivity permitted  in  paragraph  (2)  is  not  com- 
menced within  5  years  after  issuance  of  such 
permits,  then  the  declaration  of  nonnavigability 
for  such  area  or  part  thereof  shall  expire. 

(f)  Survey  and  Study.— The  605-acre  parcel 
and  the  564-acre  parcel  shall  be  surveyed  and 
further  legally  described  prior  to  conveyance. 
Not  later  than  60  days  following  enactment  of 
this  Act.  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  complete  a  review  of  the  appli- 
cability of  section  404  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  the  said  parcels. 

The  mangers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  Included  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  Senate  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  City  of 
Galveston.  Texas,  a  605-acre  parcel  of  land 
known  as  the  San  Jacinto  Disposal  Area  in 
exchange  for  a  564-acre  parcel  of  land  on  Pel- 
ican Island.  Texas,  known  as  the  Pelican  Is- 
land Alternative  Disposal  site  together  with 
payment  to  the  United  States  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  in  the  agreed  upon 
fair  market  values  of  the  two  parcels  of  land 
plus  the  present  value  of  certain  Increased 
costs  directly  attributable  to  this  trans- 
action. The  Senate  provision  has  been 
amended  to  make  technical  corrections.  The 
conveyances  shall  occur  upon  agreement  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  City  with  respect  to 
all  compensation  due  under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment. 

The  San  Jacinto  Disposal  Area  Is  currently 
used  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the 
disposal  of  spoils  dreciged  from  the  channel 
leading  into  Galveston  Bay.  The  Pelican  Is- 
land site,  however,  offers  the  Corps  an  alter- 
nate site  for  future  spoils  deposit  that  will 
serve  as  a  viable  spoils  site  substantially 
longer  than  would  the  San  Jacinto  site. 

The  fair  market  value  of  the  parcels  to  be 
conveyed  shall  be  determined  by  three  inde- 
pendent appraisers,  each  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers,  using  the  market  value 
method.  One  appraiser  each  shall  be  selected 
by  the  Corps  and  the  City  of  Galveston,  and 
one  appraiser  shall  be  selected  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  two  parties. 

If  the  fair  market  values  as  determined  by 
the  three  appraisers  are  not  the  same  and 
the  difference  between  the  high  and  low  val- 
ues is  ten  percent  or  less,  the  three  values 
shall  be  averaged  to  determine  fair  market 
value.  If  the  high  and  low  values  differ  by 
more  than  ten  percent,  the  appraisers  shall 
attempt  to  agree  upon  a  fair  market  value.  If 
the  three  fall  to  agree,  the  three  appraisers 
shall  jointly  select  a  fourth  appraiser  who 
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^.ui..  :i.  iii^ndently  appraise  each  tract  The 
highest  and  lowest  of  the  four  appraisals 
shall  be  discarded  and  the  two  remaining-  ap- 
praisals averag-ed  to  determine  fair  market 
value. 

Costs  of  maintaining  the  Galveston  Harbor 
and  Channel  will  continue  to  be  governed  by 
the  Local  Cooperation  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  City  of 
Galveston  dated  October  18.  1973.  as  amend- 
ed. This  provision  also  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  shall  be  compensated 
for  the  present  value  of  costs  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  will  be  incurred  under  the  Local 
Cooperation    Agreement    which    exceed    the 


present  value  of  costs  that  would  have  been 
incurred  had  this  transaction  not  occurred. 
The  provisions  of  the  amendment  extinguish 
any  rights  of  the  United  States  of  naviga- 
tional servitude  over  the  San  Jacinto  Dis- 
posal Area. 

Wetlands  created  in  a  disposal  area  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  through  active 
spoil  operations  are  •non-jurisdictlonar'. 
Accordingly,  any  wetlands  on  the  San 
Jacinto  Disposal  Area  require  no  mitigation 

The  conferees  understand  that  wetlands  on 
the  564-acre  Pelican  Island  parcel  were  also 
created  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  dur- 
ing   spoilage    operations.    This    parcel    was 


spoiled  upon  and  navigational  servitude 
rights  claimed  until  removed  by  the  Coast 
Guard  Authorization  Act  of  1991.  The  con- 
ferees understand  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers'  internal  Feasibility  Study  (1991) 
included  a  wetlands  mitigation  plan  charac- 
terized as  "Plan  2"  which  was  acceptable  to 
the  Corps  and  other  participating  agencies. 
If  the  Secretary  determined  that  wetlands 
mitigation  of  the  Pelican  Island  parcel  is 
necessary,  it  shall  be  accomplished  in  ac- 
cordance with  Plan  2. 
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TYPE  OF  PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET      CONFERENCE 

PROJECT  ESTIMATE       ALLOWANCE 

ALABAMA 

(N)     BAYOU  LA  BATRE,  AL 2,200,000  2,200,000 

(N)     BLACK  WARRIOR  AfJD  TOMBIGBEE  RIVERS.  VICINITY  OF  JACKSO  2,000,000  2,000,000 

(N)     TENNESSEE  -  TOMBIGBEE  WATERWAY  WILDLIFE  MITIGATION,  AL  15,000,000  15,000,000 

(FC)    VILLAGE  CREEK,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  AL 1,500.000  1,500,000 

WILLIAM  BACON  OLIVER  LOCK  AND  DAM.  AL 4,000,000 

ALASKA 

BETHEL,  AK 2,000,000 

(N)     KOD I AK  HARBOR,  AK 400,000         400,000 

(N)     SITKA  HARBOR.  AK 6,000.000       6.000,000 

ARIZONA 

(FC)    CLIFTON,  AZ 3,700,000  3,700.000 

(FC)    HOLBROOK,  A2 1.600.000  1.600,000 

NOGALES  WASH ,  AZ —  200 , 000 

RILLITO  RIVER,  AZ 4,200,000 

ARKANSAS 

(MP)    BEAVER  LAKE.  AR  (DAM  SAFETY) 10,000,000  10.000.000 

BEAVER  LAKE,  AR,  ENVIRONMEMTAL  INFRASTRUCTURE —  3,000,000 

(MP)    BEAVER  LAKE.  AR  (WATER  QUALITY  ENHANCEMENT) 525,000  525,000 

(MP)    DARDANELLE  LOCK  AND  DAM  (POWERHOUSE),  AR  (MAJOR  REHAB)  2,500,000  2,500,000 

(N)     MCCLELLAN  -  KERR  ARK  RVR  NAV  SYSTEM,  LOCKS  AND  DAMS.  A  11,100.000  11.100,000 

RED  RIVER  EMERGENCY  BANK  PROTECTION,  AR 3,500,000 

RED  RIVER  BELOW  DENISON  DAM  LEVEE  &  BANK  STABIL,  AR...  — -  3.500,000 

CALIFORNIA 

COYOTE  AND  BERRYESSA  CREEKS.  CA 

(FC)    GUADALUPE  RIVER,  CA 

(FC)    MARYSVILLE/YUBA  CITY  LEVEE  RECONSTRUCTION,  CA 

(FC)    MERCED  COUNTY  STREAMS,  CA 

MORRO  BAY  HARBOR,  CA 

(N)     OAKLAND  HARBOR.  CA 

(FC)    REDBANK  AND  FANCHER  CREEKS,  CA 

(N)     RICHMOND  HARBOR,  CA 

(FC)    SACRAMENTO  RIVER  BANK  PROTECTION  PROJECT,  CA 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER  DEEPWATER  SHIP  CHANNEL,  CA 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT  (GCID) ,  CA 

SACRAMENTO  URBAN  AREA  LEVEE  RECONSTRUCTION,  CA 

(FC)    SACRAMENTO  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT.  CA  (DEF  CORR) . 

(N)     SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  TO  STOCKTON,  CA 

(FC)    SAN  LUIS  REY  RIVER.  CA 

(FC)    SANTA  ANA  RIVER  MAINSTEM,  CA 

(FC)    SANTA  PAULA  CREEK.  CA 

SONOMA  BAYLANDS  WETLANDS  RESTORATION,  CA 

(N)    VENTURA  HARBOR,  CA 

(FC)    WILDCAT  AND  SAN  PABLO  CREEKS.  CA 

(E)    YOLO  BASIN  WETLANDS.  SACRAMENTO  RIVER.  CA 

COLORADO 
(FC)    ALAMOSA.  CO 

DELAWARE 
( FC)    DELAWARE  COAST  PROTECTION ,  DE 

FLORIDA 

(N)     CANAVERAL  HARBOR  DEEPENING,  FL 

CANAVERAL  HARBOR  SAND  BYPASS,  FL 

(FC)    CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  FLORIDA.  FL 

(FC)    DADE  COUNTY,  FL 

(BE)    DUVAL  COUNTY.  FL 

(N)     FORT  PIERCE  HARBOR.  FL 

(FC)    FOUR  RIVER  BASINS,  FL .' 

KISSIMMEE  RIVER.  FL 

(BE)    LEE  COUNTY.  FL  (REIMBURSEMENT) 

MANATEE  HARBOR .  FL 

MELALEUCA  QUARANTINE  FACILITY.  FL 

(N)     MIAMI  HARBOR  CHANNEL.  FL 

PALM  BEACH  COUNTY  BEACHES  (OCEAN  RIDGE).  FL 

(BE)    PINELLAS  COUNTY.  FL 




4,000,000 

14, 

,400,000 

14,400,000 

800,000 

800,000 

1  , 

,100,000 

1 ,100.000 



450,000 

1  , 

,200,000 

1 ,200,000 

500,000 

500,000 

550,000 

550,000 

2, 

,500,000 

2,500,000 



100,000 



400,000 



500,000 

2, 

,350,000 

2,350,000 

750,000 

750,000 

6, 

,792,000 

6,792,000 

120, 

,000,000 

118,750,000 

645.000 

645,000 



4,000,000 

4 

.838,000 

4.838,000 

2 

,739,000 

2.739.000 

•2 

.063,000 

2.063.000 

800.000 

800.000 

185,000 

185.000 

4 

,996,000 

4.996.000 



4.800.000 

7 

,600.000 

17.850,000 

2 

.800.000 

2.800,000 

8 

,590,000 

8.590.000 

1 

,600,000 
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2 

,000.000 
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1 
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1 

,500.000 

1.500,000 



200,000 

400,000 

1,900,000 

TYPE  OF                  PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET  CONFERENCE 

PROJECT  ESTIMATE  ALLOWANCE 

GEORGIA 

(MP)    RICHARD  B  RUSSELL  DAM  AND  LAKE,  GA  &  SC 10,000,000  10.000.000 

HAWAII 

(FC)    ALENAIO  S"^REAM.  HAWAII,  HI 3.578.000  3.578.000 

(N)     KAWAIHAE  SMALL  BOAT  HARBOR.  HAWAII.  HI 4,210.000  4.210.000 

(N)     MAA^AEA  HARBOR,  MAUI,  HI 4.640.000  4,640.000 

ILLINOIS 

(FC)    ALTON  TO  GALE  ORGANIZED  LEVEE  DISTRICT,  XL  &  MO  (DEF  C  500,000  500,000 

CASINO  BEACH,  IL ,  5H5 ' 555 

(FC)    EAST  ST  LOUIS.  IL 7,000,000  7,000,000 

(N)     -OUR  LOCKS,  ILLINOIS  WATERWAY,  IL  (MAJOR  REHAB) 5.200,000  5.200,000 

(N)     OCK  AND  DAM  13,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  IL  (MAJOR  REHAB)..  5.060.000  5.060.000 

(N)     OCK  AND  DAM  15,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  IL  (MAJOR  REHAB)..  11.330,000  11.330,000 

(N)      OCK  AND  DAM  25,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  IL  &  MO  (MAJOR  REH  1.600.000  1.600,000 

FC)    ^OVES  PARK.  IL 4.200,000  4.200,000 

MCCOOK  AND  THORNTON  RESERVOIRS.  IL 13.000,000 

(N)     MELVIN  PRICE  LOCK  AND  DAM,  IL  &  MO 20.350.000  7.850,000 

O'HARE  RESERVOIR,  IL 5.000.000 

(N)     OLMSTED  LOCKS  AND  DAM,  I L  &  KY 110.314.000  110.314.000 

(N)     UPPER  MISS  RIVER  SYSTEM  ENV  MGMT  PROG.  IL.  lA.  MO.  MN .  19.455.000  19,455.000 

INDIANA 

(FC)    EVANSVILLE,  IN 500,000  500,000 

FORT  WAYNE  METROPOLITAN  AREA.  IN 500.000 

(FC)    LITTLE  CALUMET  RIVER,  IN 16.000,000  16.000,000 

IOWA 

I DES  MOINES  RECREATIONAL  RIVER  AND  GREENBELT,  lA 2.700,000 

(N)    'KIISSOWI  RIVER  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  MITIGATION,  lA.  NE.  K  11.800.000  11,800,000 

(FC)    MISSOURI  RIVER  LEVEE  SYSTEM,  lA.  NE,  KS  &  MO 1.000.000  1.000,000 

(FC)    PERRY  CREEK.  lA 3.000.000  3.000,000 

THURMAN  -^0  HAMBURG,  PUMPING  FACILITIES,  lA 825,000 

(FC)    WEST  DES  MOINES,  DES  MOINES,  lA 2,070.000  2.070.000 

KENTUCKY 

(FC)    FRANKFORT,  SOUTH  FRANKFORT.  KY 1.750.000  1,750.000 

SALYERSVILLE.  KY !'°55'5SS 

(FC)    YATESVILLE  LAKE.  KY 1.400,000  |j, 400. 000 

LOUISIANA  t 

(FC)    ALOHA  -  RIGOLETTE,  lA 2.967.000  ^,967,000 

LAKE  PONTCHARTRAIN  STORM  WATER  DISCHARGE 2.000.000 

(FC)    LAKE  PONTCHARTRAIN  AND  VICINITY,  LA  (HURRICANE  PROTECT  9.619,000  24.119,000 

LAKE  PONTCHARTRAIN  AND  VICINITY,  LA  (JEFFERSON  PARISH)  —  200,000 

(FC)    LAROSE  TO  GOLDEN  MEADOW,  LA  (HURRICANE  PROTECTION) 2,977,000  2.977,000 

OUACHITA  RIVER  LEVEES,  LA 6.300,000 

(N)     MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  -  GULF  OUTLET,  LA 1,500,000  1.500,000 

(N)     MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  SHIP  CHANNEL,  GULF  TO  BATON  ROUGE,  L  6,161,000  6.161.000 

(FC)    NEW  ORLEANS  TO  VENICE,  LA  (HURRICANE  PROTECTION) 1,233,000  1,233,000 

(N)     RED  RIVER  WATERWAY,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  TO  SHREVEPORT,  L  32,847,000  145,000,000 

(FC)    WESTWEGO  TO  HARVEY  CANAL,  LA  (HURRICANE  PROTECTION)...  5.770.000  5.770.000 

MAINE 

^ST.  JOHN  RIVER  .  IRRIG/CONSERV) 252.000 

'  MARYLAND 

ANACOSTIA  RIVER .  MD  &  DC 700 . 000 

MASSACHUSETTS 

(FC)    TOWN  BROOK.  QUINCY  AND  BRAINTREE.  MA 11.400.000  11,400,000 

MICHIGAN 

CLINTON  RIVER  SPILLWAY,  MI 2,000,000 
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TYPE  OF                  PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET  CONFERENCE 

PROJECT  ESTIMATE  ALLOWANCE 

MINNESOTA 

(FC)    BASSETT  CREEK,  MN 1,050,000  1,050,000 

(FC)    CHASKA,  MN 5.600,000  5,600,000 

(N)     DULUTH  -  SUPERIOR  CHANNEL  EXTENSION.  MN  &  WI 886,000  886,000 

(FC)    ROCHESTER,  MN 22,130,000  22,130,000 

SILVER  BAY  HARBOR,  *W 2,600,000 

(FC)    ST  PAUL.  MN 3,651,000  3.651,000 

STILLWATER,  MN 2,400.000 

MISSISSIPPI 

(N)     GULFPORT  HARBOR,  MS 7.000.000  7,000,000 

PASCAGOULA  HABOR ,  MS 800 , 000 

SOWASHEE  CREEK,  MS —  3,240,000 

(FC)    TOMBIGBEE  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES,  MS  &  AL 5,000,000  5,000,000 

MISSOURI 

(FC)    BLUE  RIVER  CHANNEL,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 16,900,000  16,900,000 

(FC)    BRUSH  CREEK,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 5,200,000  5,200,000 

(FC)    CAPE  GIRARDEAU  -  JACKSON,  MO 7,800,000  7,800,000 

(FC)    MERAMEC  RIVER  BASIN,  VALLEY  PARK  LEVEE,  MO 3,489,000  3,489,000 

(N)     MISS  RIVER  BTWI  THE  OHIO  AND  MO  RIVERS  (REG  WORKS),  MO  4,535.000  4,535,000 

NEBRASKA 

(FC)    MISSOURI  NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL  RIVER,  NE  &  SD 74,000  74,000 

(FC)    PAPILLION  CREEK  AND  TRIBUTARIES  LAKES,  NE 2,881,000  2,881,000 

NEVADA 

TROPICANA  AND    FLAMINGO  WASHES.    NV ---  3,000.000 

NEW  JERSEY 

MOLLY  ANN ' S  BROOK ,  NJ 1 . 000 , 000 

NEW  YORK  HARBOR  &  ADJACENT  CHANNELS,  PORT  JERSEY,  N J . .            1.500,000 

SALEM  RIVER,  NJ 1.500,000 

(BE)    SANDY  HOOK  TO  BARNEGAT  INLET.  NJ 34.800,000  34.800.000 

NEW  MEXICO 

(FC)    ACEQUIAS  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM,  NM 2,000,000  2,000,000 

( FC )    ALAMOGORDO ,  NM 400 . 000  400 . 000 

(FC)    COCHITI  WETFIELDS.  NM 10.552.000  10.552,000 

(FC)    MIDDLE  RIO  GRANDE  FLOOD  PROTECTION,  BERNALILLO  TO  BELE  2,125,000  2,125,000 

(FC)    RIO  GRANDE  FLOODWAY,  SAN  ACACIA  TO  BOSQUE  DEL  APACHE,.  9,000,000  9.000,000 


NEW  YORK 

(BE)    ATLANTIC  COAST  OF  NYC,  ROCKAWAY  INLET  TO  NORTON  POINT. 

EAST  ROCKAWAY  INLET-ROCKAWAY  INLET  &  JAMAICA  BAY.  NY.. 

(N)     KILL  VAN  KULL  AND  NEWARK  BAY  CHANNEL.  NY  &  NJ 

(N)  NEW  YORK  HARBOR  COLLECTION  AND  REMOVAL  OF  DRIFT,  NY  &. 
(FC)    NORTH  ELLENVILLE.  NY  (DEF  CORR) 

ONONDAGA  LAKE  STORM  WATER  DISCHARGE 

ROCHESTER  HARBOR .  NY 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

(N)     AIWW  -  REPLACEMENT  OF  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  BRIDGES,  NC 

(FC)    CAROLINA  BEACH  AND  VICINITY,  NC 

(FC)    FALLS  LAKE,  NC 

LAKE  GASTON,  AQUATIC  VEGETATION.  NC  &  VA 

(N)     MOREHEAD  CITY  HARBOR,  NC 

(BE)    WEST  ONSLOW  BEACH  AND  NEW  RIVER  INLET,  NC 

WILMINGTON  HARBOR  OCEAN  BAR,  NC 

(FC)    WRIGHTSVILLE  BEACH,  NC 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

(FC)  LAKE  ASHTABULA  AND  BALDHILL  DAM,  ND  (DAM  SAFETY) 

(FC)  LAKE  ASHTABULA  AND  BALDHILL  DAM,  ND  (MAJOR  REHAB) 

(FC)  SHEYENNE  RIVER.  ND 

(FC)  SOURIS  RIVER  BASIN,  ND 


8.756.000 

28,500,000 
2,900,000 
1 .900,000 


4,550,000 

350,000 

4,000.000 

7,020,000 
1 1 0 , 000 

1 , 000 , 000 


1 ,300,000 
800,000 
400,000 

9,200.000 


10,756,000 
3,280,000 

28,500,000 
3.900.000 
1  .900,000 
2.000.000 
4.000,000 


4,550,000 
350,000 

4,000,000 
200,000 

7,020,000 
110. 000 

5,266,000 

1 .000.000 


1 .300,000 
800,000 
400,000 

9.200.000 
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TYPE  OF                  PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET  CONFERENCE 

PROJECT  ESTIMATE  ALLOWANCE 

OHIO 

(FC)    MILL  CREEK,  OH 1.900.000  1.900.000 

WEST  COLOMBUS ,  OH 9 . 000 . 000 

I  OKLAHOMA 

(FC)    FRY  CREEKS,  BIXBY,  OK 500,000  500,000 

(FC)    MINGO  CREEK,  TULSA.  OK 14,500.000  14.500.000 

OREGON 

(N)     BONNEVILLE  NAVIGATION  LOCK,  OR  &  WA 7,422,000  7,422,000 

(MP)    BONNEVILLE  POWERHOUSE  PHASE  I.  OR  &  WA  (MAJOR  REHAB)..  7.600.000  7.600,000 

(MP)    BONNEVILLE  POWERHOUSE  PHASE  II,  OR  &  WA  (MAJOR  REHAB).  1,000.000  1,000.000 

(MP)    BONNEVILLE  SECOND  POWERHOUSE,  OR  &  WA 6,500,000  6,500,000 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  INDIAN  TRIBE  IN  LIEU  FISHING  SITES 3,900,000 

(FC)    ELK  CREEK  LAKE,  OR 450.000  450.000 

UMPQUA  RIVER.  WINCHESTER  BAY.  OR 100.000 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(N)     GRAYS  LANDING,  LOCK  AND  DAM  7,  MONONGAHELA  RIVER.  PA..  22.000.000  22.000,000 

LACKAWANNA  RIVER.  PA 2,000.000 

(FC)    LOCK  HAVEN,  PA 17,917,000  17,917.000 

(N)     POINT  MARION.  LOCK  AND  DAM  8,  MONONGAHELA  RIVER.  PA  &.  4.700,000  4,700,000 

(BE)    PRESQUE  ISLE  PENINSULA,  PA  (PERMANENT) 410.000  410.000 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  PA  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION,  PA 10,000,000 

(FC)    TURTLE  CREEK.  PA 1 .074.000  1 ,074,000 

PUERTO  RICO 

(FC)    PORTUGUES  AND  BUCANA  RIVERS.  PR 15.600,000  15.600.000 

(FC)    RIO  PUERTO  NUEVO.  PR 1,500.000  1.500.000 

'  RHODE  ISLAND 

NARRAGANSETT  TOWN  BEACH ,  NARRAGANSETT ,  RI 1 50 . 000 

I  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

(N)     CHARLESTON  HARBOR,  SC 5,820.000  5.820,000 

(N)     COOPER  RIVER,  CHARLESTON  HARBOR,  SC 10,500.000             

(MP)    RICHARD  B  RUSSELL  DAM  AND  LAKE,  WILDLIFE  MITIGATION,  S  4.839.000  4.839,000 

TENNESSEE 

(MP)    CENTER  HILL  DAM.  TN  (DAM  SAFETY) 6.800.000  6,800,000 

TEXAS 

(FC)    BEALS  CREEK,  BIG  SPRING,  TX 600.000  600.000 

(N)     BRAZOS  ISLAND  HARBOR,  TX 9.300.000  9,300,000 

(N)     CHANNEL  TO  VICTORIA,  TX 4,000.000  4,000.000 

(FC)    CLEAR  CREEK,  TX  5.000,000  5,000,000 

(FC)    COOPER  LAKE  AND  CHANNELS,  TX 10,700,000  10,725.000 

(FC)    EL  PASO,  TX 10,500.000  10,500.000 

(N)     FREEPORT  HARBOR,  TX 2.800.000  2,800.000 

(N)     GIWW  -  BRAZOS  RIVER  FLOODGATES.  TX  (MAJOR  REHAB) 4,600,000  4,600,000 

(N)     GIWW  -  SARGENT  BEACH,  TX 3,875,000  3,875,000 

(FC)    LAKE  WICHITA,  HOLLIDAY  CREEK  AT  WICHITA  FALLS.  TX 4.000.000  4.000,000 

(FC)    MCGRATH  CREEK,  WICHITA  FALLS.  TX 100.000  100,000 

(N)     MOUTH  OF  COLORADO  RIVER,  TX 3.000.000  3,000,000 

(FC)    RAY  ROBERTS  LAKE,  TX 5.600.000  5.600.000 

(FC)    RED  RIVER  CHLORIDE,  TX&OK 2.000,000  4.000,000 

(MP)    SAW  RAYBURN  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  TX  (DAM  SAFETY) 12.500,000  12.500,000 

(FC)    SAN  ANTONIO  CHANNEL  IMPROVEMENT,  TX 4,600.000  4.600.000 

(FC)    SIMS  BAYOU,  HOUSTON,  TX 10.000,000  10.000,000 

(FC)    TAYLORS  BAYOU,  TX 3,300.000  3.300.000 

WALLISVILLE  LAKE.  TX 1.000.000 

'                           VIRGINIA  i 

(FC)    JAMES  R  OLIN  FLOOD  CON-^ROL  PROJECT.  VA 4.100,000  4,100,000 

(N)     NORFOLK  HARBOR  AND  CHANNELS  (DEEPENING),  VA 1.700.000  1.700,000 

RICHMOND  FILTRATION  PLANT,  VA 1.000,000 

(FC)    ROANOKE  RIVER  UPPER  BASIN,  HEADWATERS  AREA,  VA 900,000  900,000 

(BE)    VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA  (REIMBURSEMENT; 850.000  850.000 
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TVDC  nc                    PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET  CONFERENCE 

ll^^lj                                                  PROJECT  TITLE  ESTIMATE  ALLOWANCE 

WASHINGTON 

(FC)    CHEHALIS  RIVER.  SOUTH  ABERDEEN  AND  COSMOPOLIS.  WA M92*nnn  o'^KS'nnn 

( N  >     GRAYS  HARBOR   WA                       '  ■  ^^^  •  '-"J*-'  '  •  '"^"  •  ^^'^ 

MP)    LOWER  SNAKE  RIVER " FISH  &' WILDLIFE  COMPENSATION.  WA,  OR  J. 000. 000  J'°°°'°°° 

(FC)    MUD  MOUNTAIN  DAM.  WA  (DAM  SAFETY  ASSURANCE) 16,900.000  16.900,000 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

(FC)    LEVISA  AND  TUG  FORKS  AND  UPPER  CUMBERLAND  RIVER.  WV.  V  17.100,000  45,600.000 

(FC)    MOORE FI ELD.  WV .^SS'SSS  i  nnn  nnn 

ir:r\        pftpr<;rijrg     WV                                                         1.000.000  1,000.000 

nT           r5bERT   C   B^RrLOCKSANDDAl^i;    WN^&OH 22,000,000  ^2, 000. 000 

SOUTHERN   WEST   VIRGINIA   ENVIRONMENTAL   RESTORATION,    WV. .  ---  J'|°2'222 

(N)           WINFI ELD    LOCKS  AND   DAM.    WV 56,500,000  56,600.000 

WISCONSIN 

STATE  ROAD  AND  EBNER  COULEES,  WI —  1  .467.000 

MISCELLANEOUS 

AQUATIC  PLANT  CONTROL  (1965  ACT) 8.500,000  11,000,000 

BEACH  EROSION  CONTROL  PROJECTS  (SECTION  103) 1,500,000  2,000,000 

CLEARING  AND  SNAGGING  (SECTION  208) 500,000  ^°°  ■  °°° 

EMERGENCY  STREAMBANK  &  SHORELINE  PROTECTION  (SEC.  14).  7,500,000  7,500.000 

EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATION 18,920,000  18.920.000 

FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS  (SECTION  205) 22,000.000  22,000,000 

INLAND  WATERWAYS  USERS  BOARD  -  BOARD  EXPENSES 35,000  .  5^  °°° 

INLAND  WATERWAYS  USERS  BOARD  -  CORPS  EXPENSES 170,000  1Z°'°°° 

NAVIGATION  MITIGATION  (SECTION  111) 500.000  ^°° '  252 

NAVIGATION  PROJECTS  (SECTION  107) 3,000.000  4,100.000 

PROJECT  MODIFICATIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  ENVIRONME  7,500.000  8,130,000 

WETLAND  AND  AQUATIC  HABITAT  CREATION 3  .  000  .  000  3  .  000  .  000 

REDUCTION  FOR  ANTICIPATED  SAVINGS  AND  SLIPPAGE -65,486.000     "   f:f°^:222- 

TOTAL ,  CONSTRUCTION  GENERAL 1  ,  206 ,  237 ,  000   _]_;  j^Slf  ILSSS- 

TYPE  OF  PROJECT: 

(N)     NAVICJATION 

(BE)    BEACH  EROSION  CONTROL 

(FC)    FLOOD  CONTROL 

(MP)    MULTIPURPOSE,  INCLUDING  POWER 
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TYPE  OF 
PROJECT 


PROJECT  TITLE 


BUDGET 
ESTIMATE 


CONFERENCE 


I  GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

SURVEYS : 

GENERAL  STUDIES: 

(FOP)       MORGANZA,  LA  TO  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO 

(FDP)       MISSISSIPPI  DELTA.  MS 

(FOP)       JACKSON  AND  TRENTON.  TN 

(FDP)       REELFOOT  LAKE,  TN 

C: ^LECTION  AND  STUDY  OF  BASIC  DATA 

PRECONSTRUCTION  ENGINEERING  AND  DESIGN: 

EASTERN  ARKANSAS  REGION  (COMPREHENSIVE  REGION).  AR 
LOWER  WHITE  RIVER,  BIG  CREEK  &  TRIBUTARIES,  AR 

j  SUBTOTAL .  GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION 

(FC)    CHANNEL  IMPROVEMENT,  AR,  IL,  KY,  LA,  MS,  MO  &  TN 

(N)     HELENA  HARBOR,  PHILLIPS  COUNTY.  AR 

(FC)  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  LEVEES,  AR,  IL,  KY,  LA,  MS,  MO  &  TN. 

(FC)    ST  FRANCIS  BASIN,  AR  &  MO,  CONSOLIDATED 

(FC)    WHITEMAN'S  CREEK,  AR 

(FC)    ATCHAFALAYA  BASIN,  FLOODWAY  SYSTEM,  LA 

(FC)    ATCHAFALAYA  BASIN,  LA 

(FC)    MISSISSIPPI  AND  LOUISIANA  ESTUARINE  AREAS,  MS  &  LA 

(FC)    MISSISSIPPI  DELTA  REGION,  LA 

(FC)    TENSAS  BASIN,  RED  RIVER  BACKWATER,  LA 

(FC)  HORN  LAKE  CREEK  &  TRIBUTARIES  (INCL  COW  PEN  CREEK).  MS 

(FC)    SARDIS  DAM,  MS  (DAM  SAFETY) 

YAZOO  BASIN,  MS; 

(FC)        BIG  SUNFLOWER  RIVER,  MS 

(FC)        DEMONSTRATION  EROSION  CONTROL.  MS 

(FC)        MAIN  STEM,  MS 

(FC)        REFORMULATION  UNIT,  MS 

(FC)        TRIBUTARIES,  MS 

(FC)        UPPER  YAZOO  PROJECTS,  MS 

(FC)        YAZOO  BACKWATER  F&WL  MITIGATION  LANDS.  MS 

( FC )        YAZOO  BACKWATE  R ,  MS 

(FC)    NONCONNAH  CREEK,  TN  &  MS 

(FC)    WEST  TENNESSEE  TRIBUTARIES,  TN 

SUBTOTAL,  CONSTRUCTION 

MAINTENANCE 

(FC)  C»<ANNEL  IMPROVEMENT,  AR ,  IL,  KY ,  LA.  MS,  MO  &  TN 

(FC)  LOWER  ARKANSAS  RIVER  -  NORTH  BANK,  AR 

(FC)  LOWER  ARKANSAS  RIVER  -  SOUTH  BANK,  AR 

(FC)  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  LEVEES.  AR .  IL,  KY.  LA,  MS,  MO  &  TN. 

(FC)  ST  FRANCIS  RIVER  BASIN,  AR  &  MO 

(FC)  TENSAS  BASIN,  BOEUF  AND  TENSAS  RIVERS.  AR  &  LA 

(FC)  WHITE  RIVER  BACKWATER,  AR -. 

(FC)  ATCHAFALAYA  BASIN,  LA 

(FC)  BATON  ROUGE  HARBOR  DEVILS  SWAMP,  LA 

(FC)  BAYOU  COCODRIE  AND  TRIBUTARIES,  LA 

( FC)  BONNET  CARRE ,  LA 

(FC)  .OWER  RED  RIVER  -  SOUTH  BANK  LEVEES,  LA 

(FC)  MISSISSIPPI  DELTA  REGION,  CAERNARVON,  LA 

(FC)  OLD  RIVER,  LA 

(FC)  TENSAS  BASIN,  RED  RIVER  BACKWATER.  LA 

(N)  GREENVILLE  HARBOR,  MS 

(N)  VICKSBURG  HARBOR ,  MS 

YAZOO  BASIN,  MS: 

(FC)        ARKABUTLA  LAKE,  MS 

(FC)        BIG  SUNFLOWER  RIVER,  MS 

(FC)        ENID  LAKE.  MS 

(FC)        GREENWOOD,  MS 

(FC)        GRENADA  LAKE.  MS 

(FC)        MAIN  STEM,  MS 

(FC)        SARDIS  LAKE.  MS 

(FC)        TRIBUTARIES.  MS 

(FC)        WILL  M  WHITTINGTON  AUX  CHAN,  MS 

(FC)        YAZOO  BACKWATER,  MS 

(FC)  YAZOO   CITY,    MS 


300 , 000 
2.020,000 
610,000 
400,000 
315,000 


300,000 
2.020.000 
610.000 
400.000 
315.000 

2.400.000 
175.000 


3.645.000 


6.220,000 


91 .300,000 

512,000 

23,400,000 

10,100,000 

260,000 

6.700,000 

28,000,000 

2.100,000 

4.600,000 

6,700,000 

331 ,000 

11  ,528,000 

(37,743,000) 

8,322,000 

20,000,000 

25,000 

350,000 

3,900,000 

4,100,000 

350,000 

696,000 

200,000 

2.400,000 


91 .300.000 

512,000 

23,400,000 

10,100,000 

260,000 

6,700,000 

28,000,000 

2,100,000 

4,600,000 

6,700,000 

331 ,000 

11 ,528,000 

(37,743,000) 

8,322,000 

20.000,000 

25,000 

350,000 

3,900,000 

4,100,000 

350.000 

696.000 

200,000 

2,400,000 


225,874,000 


66,579,000 

583,000 

25,000 

4,916,000 

9,129,000 

2.217.000 

1 .652,000 

13.694,000 

230,000 

120,000 

710,000 

8,000 

39,000 

4,736,000 

2,620.000 

269,000 

217,000 

(18,443.000) 

2.244,000  ■ 

1 .672,000 

2,333,000 

1 ,421 .000 

2.677.000 

2.784,000 

2.465.000 

1.330,000 

410,000 

447,000 

660,000 


225,874,000 


66,579,000 

583,000 

25,000 

4,916,000 

9,129,000 

2,217,000 

1 ,652,000 

13,694,000 

230,000 

120.000 

710,000 

8,000 

39,000 

4.736,000 

2,620,000 

269,000 

217,000 

(26,243,000) 

3 , 444 , 000 

1 ,672,000 

3,833.000 

1 ,421 ,000 

4,177,000 

2,784,000 

4,665,000 

2,730,000 

410,000 

447 , 000 

660.000 
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TYPF   OF                                               PROJECT   TITLE  BUDGET 

JJJJe^j                                                 rnw^cv,  ESTIMATE  CONFERENCE 

(FC)         WAPPAPELLO    LAKE.    MO ?'^^i'SSS  VlU'oOO 

N)           MEMPHIS   HARBOR    (MCKELLAR    LAKE).    TN M^I'SSn  '^Hw'nnn 

(FC)         INSPECTION   OF   COMPLETED  WORKS ^'olo'nnn  'ili'SSo 

(FC)     MAPPING ?*?:„_ ___:____ 

SUBTOTAL.  MAINTENANCE l^Lf -2:222- l--:i22:222. 

REDUCTION  FOR  SAVINGS  AND  SLIPPAGE "^2:2«;222-  — ---i2I2:222- 

TOTAL,  FLOOD  CONTROL.  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  ^^^  ^,^  

TRIBUTARIES 343,000,000  ___348^f  3^:^22- 

TYPE  OF  PROJECT: 

(N)     NAVIGATION 
(FC)    FLOOD  CONTROL 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  -  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


TYPF  OF                  PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET 

fJ^^E^T                  KHUvicv^i     I.  ESTIMATE  CONFERENCE 

ALABAMA 

(FC)    ALABAMA  -  COOSA  COMPREHENSIVE  WATER  STUDY,  AL 3,000.000  3.000,000 

N>     ALABAMA  -  COOSA  RIVER,  AL *'^21'°2°  o^nSS'nnS 

(N)    BLACK  WARRIOR  AND  TOMBIGBEE  RIVERS.  AL 15,496.000  20,000,000 

DOG  AND  FOWL  RIVERS,  AL ^    r.,  .    7,7,7.  a    lln'nnn 

(N)    GULF  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY,  AL 3,014,000  4,000,000 

(MP)    MILLERS  FERRY  LOCK  &  DAM  -  WILLIAM  "BILL"  DANNELLY  LAK  3.169.000  „^1^^2SS 

\h)           mobile  harbor.  AL ".024.000  25.000.000 

(MP)    ROBERT  F  HENRY  LOCK  AND  DAM,  AL 5,878,000  ^^■^l^-°°° 

(N)     TENNESSEE  -  TOMBIGBEE  WATERWAY,  AL  i  MS 18,049,000  20,000,000 

(MP)   WALTER  F  GEORGE  LOCK  AND  DAM,  AL  &  GA 6.842,000  6,842.000 

ALASKA 

(N)     ANCHORAGE  HARBOR.  AK M?2'SSS  MIS'SnS 

(FC)    CHENA  RIVER  LAKES.  AK 1  ■til-°°°  ^   ■|n^n^n 

(N)     DILLINGHAM  HARBOR,  AK 603,000  SS^'xSS 

(N)    HOMER  HARBOR.  AK 292,000  292,000 

(N)    KETCHIKAN,  THOMAS  BASIN.  AK 270,000  ?Z?'22S 

(N)    NINILCHIK  HARBOR,  AK 151'°°°  Wo'nnn 

(N)    NOME  HARBOR,  AK 3^^°22  ^^n'nnn 

(N)     WRANGELL  NARROWS.  AK 70.000  70.000 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

(N)    OFU  HARBOR.  AS 255.000  255,000 

ARIZONA 

(FC)    ALAMO  LAKE,  AZ 982,000  !®2,°°° 

(FC)    PAINTED  ROCK  DAM,  AZ 876,000  f;°'52x 

TUCSON  DIVERSION  CHANNEL,  AZ ---  .„2'2xS 

(FC)   WHITLOW  RANCH  DAM,  AZ 102.000  102,000 

ARKANSAS 

(MP)    BEAVER  LAKE,  AR 1'295.°°°  l'?^7'nnn 

(MP)    BLAKE LY  MT  DAM  -  LAKE  OUACHITA.  AR 4.147.000  4.47,000 

(FC)    BLUE  MOUNTAIN  LAKE,  AR 1,123.000  1.123.000 

(MP)    BULL  SHOALS  LAKE,  AR 5.185.000  ^il^°°° 

(MP)    DARDANELLE  LOCK  AND  DAM.  AR 6.691,000  6,691,000 

(MP)    DEGRAY  LAKE,  AR 7.209.000  7.209.000 

(FC)    OEQUEEN  LAKE.  AR 1.014.000  |'°if'°°° 

(FC)    DIERKS  LAKE.  AR 1.026.000  1.026,000 

(FC)    GILLHAM  LAKE,  AR 1.007,000  1,007,000 

(MP)    GREERS  FERRY  LAKE.  AR 4.737.000  ^■1^7.000 

(N)     HELENA  HARBOR .  AR 480 . 000  *?° ' °2° 

(N)     MCCLELLAN  -  KERR  ARKANSAS  RIVER  NAVIGATION  SYSTEM,  AR .  26,247,000  26,247,000 

(FC)    MILLWOOD  LAKE,  AR 2.254,000  2,254.000 
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TYPE  OF  PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET 

PROJECT  ESTIMATE  CONFERENCE 

(MP)    NARROWS  DAM  -  LAKE  GREESON,  AR 4,072,000  4.072.000 

(FC)    NIMROD  LAKE,  AR 1.313,000  1,313,000 

(MP)    NORFORK  LAKE,  AR 3.702,000  3,702,000 

(N)     OSCEOLA  HARBOR,  AR 602,000  602,000 

(N)     OUACHITA  AND  BLACK  RIVERS,  AR  &  LA 5,625,000  5,625,000 

(MP)    OZARK  -  JETA  TAYLOR  LOCK  AND  DAM,  AR 5,797,000  5,797.000 

(N)     WHITE  RIVER,  AR 2.110,000  2,110,000 

(N)     YELLOW  BEND  PORT,  AR 139,000  139,000 

CALIFORNIA 

(FC)    BLACK  BUTTE  LAKE,  CA 1,505,000  1,505,000 

(FC)    BUCHANAN  DAM  -  H  V  EASTMAN  LAKE,  CA 1.507,000  1.507,000 

(FC)    COYOTE  VALLEY  DAM  (LAKE  MENDOCINO),  CA 2.363,000  2,363,000 

(FC)    DRY  CREEK  (WARM  SPRINGS)  LAKE  AND  CHANNEL.  CA 2.968,000  2,968,000 

( FC )    FARM  I NGTON  DAM ,  CA 1 46 , 000  1 46 , 000 

(FC)    HIDDEN  DAM  -  HENSLEY  LAKE.  CA 1.948,000  1,948,000 

(N)     HUMBOLDT  HARBOR  AND  BAY,  CA 3.322,000  3,322,000 

(FC)    ISABELLA  LAKE,  CA 918,000  918.000 

(N)     LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBOR  MODEL.  CA 155.000  155.000 

(N)     LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS.  CA 95.000  495.000 

(FC)|    LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  DRAINAGE  AREA.  CA 3,390.000  3.590,000 

'    LOG  ANGELES  COUNTY  DRAINAGE  AREA  (HANSEN  DAM).  CA 2.790.000 

uOS  ANGELES  RIVER  (SEPULVEDA  BASIN  TO  ARROYO  SECO) .  CA            400.000 

(N)     MARINA  DEL  REY ,  CA 2.105,000  2.105.000 

(FC)    MERCED  COUNTY  STREAM  GROUP,  CA 176,000  176.000 

(FC)    MOJAVE  RIVER  DAM,  CA 190.000  190,000 

(N)     MORRO  BAY  HARBOR,  CA 2,250,000  2,250,000 

(N)     NAPA  RIVER,  CA 2.397,000  2.197,000 

(FC)    NEW  HOGAN  LAKE,  CA 1,734,000  1,734,000 

(MP)    NEW  MELONES  LAKE  ( DOWNSTREAM  CHANNEL) .  CA 849,000  849.000 

(N)     OAKLAND  HARBOR,  CA 2,593,000  2,593,000 

OCEANSIDE  EXPERIMENTAL  SAND  BYPASS,  CA 4,000,000 

(N)     OCEANSIDE  HARBOR,  CA 845,000  845,000 

(N)     PETALUMA  RIVER,  CA 1.850,000  1,850,000 

(FC)    PINE  FLAT  LAKE,  CA 2.064,000  2,064,000 

(N)     RICHMOND  HARBOR ,  CA 2 . 342 , 000  2 , 342 , 000 

(N)     SACRAMENTO  RIVER  (30  FOOT  PROJECT),  CA 404,000  404,000 

(N)  SACRAMENTO  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES  (DEBRIS  CONTROL),  CA.  882,000  882,000 

(N)     SACRAMENTO  RIVER  SHALLOW  DRAFT  CHANNEL.  CA 151,000  151,000 

(N)     SAN  DIEGO  HARBOR,  CA 150,000  150,000 

(N)     SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  -  DELTA  MODEL  STRUCTURE,  CA 2,221,000  2,221,000 

(N)  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  LONG  TERM  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGY,  CA. . .  896,000  896,000 

(N)     SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR  AND  BAY  (DRIFT  REMOVAL).  CA 2,208,000  2,208,000 

(N)     SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR,  CA 1.952,000  1.952.000 

(N)     SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER,  CA 1.427,000  1.427,000 

(N)     SAN  PABLO  BAY  AND  MARE  ISLAND  STRAIT.  CA 1,100,000  1,100.000 

(FC)    SANTA  ANA  RIVER  BASIN,  CA 2,824,000  2,824.000 

(N)     SANTA  BARBARA  HARBOR,  CA 1,625,000  1,625,000 

I    SANTA  CRUZ  HARBOR ,  CA 1 00 . 000 

(FC)    SUCCESS  LAKE,  CA 1.459,000  2.259,000 

(N)     SU I  SUN  BAY  CHANNEL,  CA 2.020.000  2,020.000 

(FC)    TERMINUS  DAM  (LAKE  KAWEAH)..  CA 1,307.000  1.307,000 

(N)     VENTURA  HARBOR.  CA 1.200,000  1.200,000 

(N)     YUBA  RIVER,  CA 19.000  19.000 

COLORADO 

(FC)    BEAR  CREEK  LAKE.  CO 362,000  362,000 

(FC)    CHA-^FIELD  LAKE.  CO 663,000  663.000 

(FC)    CHERRY  CREEK  LAKE,  CO 534,000  534,000 

(FC)    JOHN  MARTIN  RESERVOIR,  CO 2.336,000  2.336.000 

(FC)    TRINIDAD  LAKE,  CO 655.000  655.000 

CONNECTICUT 

(FC)    BLACK  ROCK  LAKE.  CT 434,000  434.000 

(FC)    COLEBROOK  RIVER  LAKE.  CT 509,000  509,000 

(FC)    HANCOCK  BROOK  LAKE,  CT 237,000  237,000 

(FC)    HOP  BROOK  LAKE,  CT 787.000  ^®^'555 

(FC)    MANSFIELD  HOLLOW  LAKE,  CT 524,000  524,000 

(FC)    NORTHFIELD  BROOK  LAKE,  CT 334,000  334.000 

(FC)    STAMFORD  HURRICANE  BARRIER,  CT 205,000  205.000 

(FC)    THOMASTON  DAM,  CT 514,000  514,000 

(FC)    WEST  THOMPSON  LAKE,  CT 519.000  519,000 
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DELAWARE 

40  000  40,000 

SS J  ^HisApiS^i'ANg'oELAWARE " CANAL  - " ST " Ge6rGES " BRi6^E " REpC  1  * • Ogg  ^  Ogg  ^  ^ ' °°° ' °°° 

!2!  rN?JJcOAlT^L  iH^ll^'T   ?trAw?^ERTO-CHESAPEAKEBAY;  D  11  JSSlSS?  ^^''°,°A°n'n 

J  l^T^cSilTit  KISXa?:  SIh'SbOTH  bay  TO  DELAWARE  BAY.  D  37.000  37.000 

(N)     MISPILLION  RIVER.  DE '  46  o55  40  000 

(N)     MURDERKILL  RIVER,  DE 3  447000  3  447  000 

(N)     WILMINGTON  HARBOR,  DE 3.44/,UUU  j,*'t/,uuu 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(N)     POTOMAC  AND  ANACOSTIA  RIVERS  (DRIFT  REMOVAL) .  DC I?!'???  Ifl'oOO 

N      POTOMAC  BELOW  WASHINGTON.  DC 3o'SSS  30  000 

(N)     WASHINGTON  HARBOR.  DC 30.UUU  ju.uuu 

FLORIDA 

(N)  AIWW,  NORFOLK  TO  ST  JOHNS  RIVER.  FL.  GA.  SC.  NC  &  VA.  .  ^'^i^.OOO  ^ 'Hm^ 

(N)     ANCLOTE  RIVER.  FL 2  195000  2  195000 

(N)     CANAVERAL  HARBOR.  FL... a   H'mq  8  189  000 

(FC)    CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN,  FL 'lo'oOO  30  000 

(N)     CHARLOTTE  HARBOR,  FL „„°'°°„  -jon  nnn 

(N)     CLEARWATER  PASS.  FL 290.000  290,000 

N)     ESCAMBIA  -  CONECUH  RIVERS.  FL 6?i'§M  1  sTo  000 

(N)     FE RNAND I NA  HARBOR.  FL 'SsS'Sm  430  000 

(N)     FORT  MYERS  BEACH  FL qneoOQ  906000 

(N)     FORT  PIERCE  HARBOR.  FL 906.000  IBq  000 

( N )  yS^I^ISAlTSrWATE^Y  ]  '  CAL66iAA^iCHEE "  R '  +6 "  MCioH '  R !  !  ,  l^^  000  375  [  000 

N      JnTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY.  JACKSONVILLE  TO  MIAMI.  FL MlS'SgS  1 '  US  '  SSS 

(N)     JACKSONVILLE  HARBOR.  FL ,:  "  ,;;  "  "  A,"  "  i  "A;  "  I'clo'nnn  I'r42'o00 

Sp)  JIM  WOODRUFF  LOCK  AND  DAM.  LAKE  SEMINOLE.  FL.  AL  &  GA.  ^'^^^.OOO  ^iyi'S?? 

(N)     LONG  BOAT  PASS   FL f 75.000  l^oioOO 

(N)     MIAMI  HARBOR.  FL a  284  000  4  284  000 

(N)     OKEECHOBEE  WATERWAY.  FL 'It'SSS  67  000 

(N)     OKLAWAHA  RIVER,  FL 235  000  1  225000 

(N)     PALM  BEACH  HARBOR,  FL 'm^'mS  SgT'oOO 

(N)     PANAMA  CITY  HARBOR,  FL ^fl'nnn  RBOOO 

^'^^     ^2^5A?^^'2Sui?ic^GRS^H-  -FL 3.oll:ooi  3.o5a:S55 

REMOVAL  OF  AQUATIC  GROWTH,  FL \,c7  nnn  4fi7  000 

(N)     ST  AUGUSTINE  HARBOR,  FL *|7.000  467,000 

(N)     ST  LUCIE  INLET.  FL E36'oOO  3  636  000 

(N)     TAMPA  HARBOR.  FL '  SO  000  50000 

(N)     WITHLACOOCHIE  RIVER.  FL 50.000  50.000 

GEORGIA 

/•iD^         Ai  1  ATnnNA    1 AKF      GA                                                    5.016.000  5.016.000 

\h)  Jpkfi?S?Jo[rCHA™<^HEE-^;.6-FLiNT   RIVERS.    GA.    AL   &.  3.^59.000  M^g.OOO 

(N)           ATLANTIC    INTRACOASTAL   WATERWAY.    GA V2?I'S22  J'K'oOO 

(N)            BRUNSWICK    HARBOR.    GA Moc'nnn  r'426'oOO 

MP)         BUFORD   DAM   AND    L^E    SIDNEY    LANIER.    GA t'7qf'nnn  3'793'000 

(MP)         CARTERS   DAM   AND    L^KE.    GA 7'^ln'SS2  7    350000 

(MP)         HARTWELL    LAKE,    GA   &   SC 7'n9?"nnn  7'o2?'oOO 

(MP)         J    STROM  THURMOND   LAKE.    GA   &   SC I'9?5'2m  I'gJs'oOO 

i!o^  siSIJ55SH^SRloR'l:6N^TERMM^;u6EMENT-st^ii6Y: 'dA: : : : :  '*8i :ooo  "^ii'ggg 

(N)     SAVANNAH  HARBOR.  GA ^'?Rc-nnn  l5fi'oOO 

(N)     SAVANNAH  RIVER  BELOW  AUGUSTA.  GA .Iln'nnn  4  690  000 

(MP)    WEST  POINT  DAM  AND  LAKE.  GA  &  AL 4,690.000  4.590.000 

HAWAII 

(N)     BARBERS  POINT  HARBOR.  HI lOo'SSo  1 00 ' 000 

(N)     HONOLULU  HARBOR.  HI ,122'nnn  2  489  000 

(N)     PORT  ALLEN  HARBOR,  KAUAI.  HI 2.489.000  2.489.000 

IDAHO 

(MP)    ALBENI  FALLS  DAM,  ID 5'^". 000  ^".000 

(MP)    DWORSHAK  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  ID 7.108.000  ^'ISS'SSS 

(FC)    LUCKY  PEAK  LAKE.  ID 899.000  899.000 
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ILLINOIS 

(N)     CALUMET  HARBOR  AND  RIVER,  IL 1,693.000  1.693.000 

(FC)    CARLYLE  LAKE,  IL • 3.332.000  3.332.000 

(N)     CHICAGO  HARBOR,  IL 1.901,000  1.901.000 

(N)     CHICAGO  RIVER,  IL i 476.000  476.000 

(FC)    FARM  CREEK  RESERVOIRS,  IL 410,000  410.000 

(N)     ILLINOIS  AND  MISSISSIPPI  CANAL,  IL 110,000  110,000 

(N)     ILLINOIS  WATERWAY  ( LMVD  PORTION) ,  IL 1,001,000  1.001.000 

(N)     ILLINOIS  WATERWAY  (NOD  PORTION).  IL  &  IN:.... 19,332,000  19.332.000 

(N)     KASKASKIA  RIVER  NAVIGATION,  IL 1.723,000  1,723,000 

(N)     LAKE  MICHIGAN  DIVERSION,  IL 434,000  434,000 

(FC)    LAKE  SHE LBYVILLE,  IL 3.937,000  3,937,000 

(N)  MISS  R  BETWEEN  MO  R  AND  MINNEAPOLIS  (LMVD  PORTION),  IL  13.071.000  13.071,000 

(N)  MISS  R  BETWEEN  MO  R  AND  MINNEAPOLIS,  IL,  lA,  MN ,  MO  &.  85,590,000  85,590,000 

NORTH  BRANCH  CHICAGO  RIVER,  IL 150,000 

(FC)    REND  LAKE,  IL 3,704,000  3,704,000 

(N)     WAUKEGAN  HARBOR,  IL 505,000  505,000 

INDIANA 

(FC)    BEVERLY  SHORES,  IN 48.000  48.000 

(FC)    BROOKVILLE  LAKE.  IN 520.000  520.000 

(N)     BURNS  WATERWAY  HARBOR.  IN 1.302,000  1,302,000 

(N)     BURNS  WATERWAY  SP^LL  BOAT  HARBOR.  IN 150.000  150.000 

(FC)    CAGLES  MILL  LAKE,  IN 530.000  530.000 

(FC)    CECIL  M  HARDEN  LAKE,  IN 784.000  784,000 

(FC)    HUNTINGTON  LAKE,  IN 534,000  534.000 

(N)     INDIANA  HARBOR,  IN 369.000  369.000 

(N)     MICHIGAN  CITY  HARBOR,  IN 71,000  449.000 

(FC)    MISSISSINEWA  LAKE,  IN 704,000  704.000 

(FC)    MONROE  LAKE,  IN 1,027,000  1.027.000 

(FC)    PATOKA  i^KE,  IN V; 530,000  530.000 

(FC)    SALAMONIE  LAKE,  IN 772,000  772.000 

IOWA 

(FC)    CORALVILLE  LAKE,  lA p. 2.837.000  2,837,000 

(FC)  MISSOURI  RIVER  -  KENSlERS  BEND, 'NE  TO  SIOUX  CITY,  lA. .  65.000  65.000 

(N)  MISSOURI  RIVER  -  SIOUX  CITY  TO  MOUTH,  lA,  NE.  KS  &  MO.  5.473.000  5.473.000 

(FC)    RATHBUN  LAKE,  I A 2,832.000  2.832.000 

(FC)    RED  ROCK  DAM  -  LAKE  RED  ROCK,  lA 2.976,000  2,976,000 

(FC)    SAYLORVILLE  LAKE,  lA 3,258.000  3,258.000 

KANSAS 

(FC)    CLINTON  LAKE,  KS 1,410.000  1.410.000 

(FC)    COUNCIL  GROVE  LAKE,  KS 734.000  734,000 

(FC)    EL  DORADO  LAKE,  KS 480.000  480,000 

(FC)    ELK  CITY  LAKE,  KS 809.000  809.000 

(FC)    FALL  RIVER  LAKE,  KS 845,000  845.000 

(FC)    HILLSDALE  LAKE,  KS 675.000  675.000 

(FC)    JOHN  REDMOND  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  KS 2.182.000  2.182.000 

(FC)    KANOPOLIS  LAKE,  KS 1.194.000  1.194.000 

(FC)    MARION  LAKE,  KS 894,000  894.000 

(FC)    MELVERN  LAKE,  KS 1.482.000  1.482.000 

(FC)    MILFORD  LAKE,  KS 1.737.000  1.737,000 

(FC)    PEARSON  -  SKUBITZ  BIG  HILL  LAKE,  KS 871,000  871,000 

(FC)    PERRY  ^AKE,  KS 1,795,000  1,795,000 

(FC)    POMONA  lAKE.  KS 1,921,000  1.921,000 

(FC)    TORONTO  LAKE,  KS 377.000  377.000 

(FC)    TUTTLE  CREEK  LAKE.  KS 1,726,000  1,726,000 

(FC)    WILSON  LAKE,  KS 1,256,000  1.256.000 

KENTUCKY 

(MP)    BARKLEY  DAM  AND  LAKE  BARKLEY,  KY 6.574.000  6.574,000 

(FC)    BARREN  RIVER  LAKE,  KY  1.416.000  1.416.000 

(N)     BIG  SANDY  HARBOR,  KY 1.035.000  1.035,000 

(FC)    BUCKHORN  LAKE,  KY 907,000  1.407.000 

(FC)    CARR  FORK  LAKE,  KY 1.061.000  1.061.000 

(FC)    CAVE  RUN  LAKE,  KY 810.000  810.000 

(FC)    DEWEY  LAKE.  KY 965.000  965.000 

(N)     ELVIS  STAHR  (HICKMAN)  HARBOR,  KY 525,000  525.000 
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(FC)  FISHTRAP  LAKE.  KY ^'l^i'SSS  ^•i?l'nnn 

FC  GRAYSON  UVKE.  KY ,fl5'SSS  ifl!'nnn 

N)  GREEN  AND  BARREN  RIVERS.  KY •|I^Soo  '3?2'm§ 

(FC)  GREEN  RIVER  LAKE,  KY '^io'SSS  nnonnn 

N)  KENTUCKY  RIVER,  KY •22^SSS  'bBo'mS 

(MP)  LAUREL  RIVER  LAKE.  KY 1,850,000  1,850,000 

(N)  LICKING  RIVER  OPEN  CHANNEL  WORK,  KY e  !'SSS  c  o'nnn 

(FC)  MARTINS  FORK  LAKE,  KY ^1?'2SS  ionnn 

(FC)  MIDDLESBORO  CUMBERLAND  RIVER  BASIN.  KY ,,f^°SS  ,  41 '  nnn 

( Fc\  NOLIN  LAKE   KY                        '  ■  '  ^"  •  ^^'^  '  •  '^°  •  UUU 

N)  OHIO  RIVER'LOcksA);<DDAMS;'KY:'iL.  IN.  OH.  PA  &  WV....  58,502,000  59.002.000 

N  OHIO  RIVER  OPEN  CHANNEL  WORK.  KY.  IL.  IN.  OH.  PA  &  WV.  6,243,000  6,243,000 

(FC)  PAINTSVILLE  LAKE.  KY 742.000  742,000 

(FC)  ROUGH  RIVER  LAKE.  KY ^'oc'nnn  '57'SSS 

(FC)  TAYLORSVILLE  LAKE.  KY ^  ?51'222  I'llnnnn 

(MP)  WOLF  CREEK  DAM  -  LAKE  CUMBERLAND.  KY 4,200,000  4,200,000 

(FC)  YATESVILLE  LAKE.  KY 842.000  842.000 


(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 


(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


LOUISIANA 

ATCHAFALAYA  RIVER  AND  BAYOUS  CHENE ,  BOEUF  AND  BLACK.  L 

BARATARIA  BAY  WATERWAY ,  LA 

BAYOU  BODCAU  RESERVOIR.  LA 

BAYOU  PIERRE,  LA 

BAYOU  TECHE,  LA 

CADDO  LAKE .  LA 

CALCASIEU  RIVER  AND  PASS.  LA 

FRESHWATER  BAYOU ,  LA 

GULF  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY,  LA  &  TX  SECTION 

HOUMA  NAVIGATION  CANAL,  LA 

LAKE  PROVIDENCE  HARBOR ,  LA 

MADISON  PARISH  PORT,  LA 

MERMENTAU  RIVER,  LA 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  -  BATON  ROUGE  TO  GULF  OF  MEXICO.  LA. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  -  GULF  OUTLET,  LA 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  OUTLETS  AT  VENICE,  LA 

RED  RIVER  WATERWAY  -  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  TO  SHREVEPORT. . 

REMOVAL  OF  AQUATIC  GROWTH.  LA 

WALLACE  LAKE.  LA 

MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE  HARBOR  (DRIFT  REMOVAL) .  MD 

BALTIMORE  HARBOR  (PREVENTION  OF  OBSTRUCTIVE  DEPOSITS). 

BALTIMORE  HARBOR  AND  CHANNELS.  MD  &  VA 

BROAD  CREEK ,  MD 

CHESTER  RIVER .  MD 

CUMBERLAND.  MD  AND  RIDGELEY.  WV 

HERRING  BAY  AND  ROCKHOLD  CREEK,  MO 

HONGA  RIVER  AND  TAR  BAY ,  MD 

ISLAND  CREEK  ST  GEORGE  ISLAND,  MD 

JENNINGS  RANDOLPH  LAKE.  MD  &  WV 

NANTICOKE  RIVER  NORTHWEST  FORK,  MO 

NORTHEAST  RIVER   MD    

OCEAN  CITY  HARBOR  AND  INLET  AND  SINEPUXENT  BAY.  MO 

RHODES  POINT  TO  TYLERTON.  MO 

SLAUGHTER  CREEK .  MD 

TRED  AVON  RIVER.  MD 

WICOMICO  RIVER .  MD 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BARRE  FALLS  DAM .  MA 

BIRCH  HILL  DAM.  MA 

BUFFUMVILLE  LAKE.  MA 

CAPE  COD  CANAL .  MA 

CHARLES  RIVER  NATURAL  VALLEY  STORAGE  AREA,  MA 

CONANT  BROOK  LAKE ,  MA 

EAST  BRIMFIELD  LAKE,  MA 

HODGES  VILLAGE  DAM.  MA 

KNIGHTVILLE  DAM.  MA 

LITTLEVILLE  LAKE.  MA 

NEW  BEDFORD  FAIRHAVEN  ACUSHNET  HURRICANE  BARRIER,  MA.. 

TULLY  LAKE .  MA 

WEST  HILL  DAM.  MA 

WESTVILLE  LAKE.  MA 


6 

150.000 

9 

150,000 

815.000 

815.000 

431 ,000 

431 ,000 

25,000 

25,000 

940,000 

940,000 

1 1 5 , 000 

115,000 

9 

176,000 

9 

176.000 

1 

860.000 

1 

860.000 

13 

795.000 

13 

795,000 

2 

250.000 

2 

250.000 

301 .000 

301 .000 

49.000 

49,000 

1 

525.000 

1 

525,000 

40 

470.000 

42 

970,000 

12 

810.000 

12 

810.000 

2 

470.000 

2 

,470,000 

5 

.908.000 

5 

,908,000 

1 

.698,000 

1 

,698,000 

184,000 

184,000 

371 ,000 

371 ,000 

431 ,000 

431 ,000 

10 

,470,000 

10 

,470,000 

45,000 

45.000 

350,000 

350,000 

94,000 

94,000 

66,000 

66 . 000 

820,000 

820,000 

45,000 

45,000 

1 

,318,000 

1 

,318,000 

40,000 

40,000 

55,000 

55,000 

67,000 

67.000 

403,000 

403.000 

380,000 

380,000 

69,000 

69.000 

633,000 

633.000 

362,000 

362,000 

302,000 

302.000 

441 ,000 

441 .000 

9 

,731 ,000 

9 

.731 .000 

177,000 

177.000 

153,000  ^ 

153.000 

333,000 

333.000 

348.000 

348,000 

439.000 

439,000 

414.000 

414,000 

198,000 

198.000 

428,000 

428,000 

435,000 

435,000 

453.000 

453,000 
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MICHIGAN 


(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 
(N) 
(N) 


(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 


CLAIR,  MI, 
MI 


ARCADIA  HARBOR,  MI . 
BOLLES  HARBOR,  MI . . 
CHANNELS  IN  LAKE  ST 
CHARLEVOIX  HARBOR. 

DETROIT  RIVER,  MI 

FLINT  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL,  MI 

FRANKFORT  HARBOR ,  MI 

GRAND  HAVEN  HARBOR ,  MI 

GRELICKVILLE,  MI 

HARBOR  BEACH  HARBOR ,  MI 

HOLLAND  HARBOR ,  MI 

INLAND  ROUTE ,  MI 

KEWEENAW  WATERWAY ,  MI 

LAC  LA  BELLE ,  MI 

LELAND  HARBOR ,  MI 

LITTLE  LAKE  HARBOR.  MI 

LUDINGTON  HARBOR ,  MI 

MANISTEE  HARBOR,  MI 

MENOMINEE  HARBOR,  MI  &  WI 

MONROE  HARBOR ,  MI 

MuSKEGON  HARBOR ,  MI 

NEW  BUFFALO  HARBOR,  MI 

ZNTONAGON  HARBOR ,  MI 

PENTWATER  HARBOR .  MI 

PRESQUE  ISLE  HARBOR,  MI 

ROUGE  RIVER,  MI 

SAGINAW  RIVER,  MI xT.  .  , 

SAGINAW  RIVER,  MI  (DIKE  DISPOSAL) 

SEBEWAING  RIVER  (ICE  JAM  REMOVAL),  MI. 

SOUTH  HAVEN  HARBOR ,  MI 

ST  CLAIR  RIVER,  MI 

ST  JAMES  HARBOR ,  MI , 

ST  JOSEPH  HARBOR ,  MI 

ST  MARVS  RIVER ,  MI 


MINNESOTA 


&  SD. 


BIGSTONE  LAKE  WHETSTONE  RIVER.  MN 

DULUTH  -  SUPERIOR  HARBOR ,  MN  &  WI 

GRAND  MARAI S  HARBOR .  MN 

LAC  QUI  PARLE  LAKES.  MINNESOTA  RIVER.  MN 

MINNESOTA  RIVER,  MN 

ORWELL  LAKE.  MN 

RED  >^KE  RIVER,  MN 

RESERVOIRS  AT  HEADWATERS  OF  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  MN. 
SAUK  LAKE ,  MN 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI  HARBOR ,  MS 

CLAIBORNE  COUNTY  PORT,  MS 

EAST  FORK.  TOMBIGBEE  RIVER,  MS. 

GULFPORT  HARBOR ,  MS 

MOUTH  OF  YAZOO  RIVER,  MS 

OKATIBBEE  LAKE ,  MS 

PASCAGOULA  HARBOR ,  MS 

PASS  CHRISTIAN  HARBOR, 
PEARL  RIVER,  MS  &  LA  . 
ROSEDALE  HARBOR,  MS . . . 
YAZOO  RIVER,  MS 


MS. 


MISSOURI 

CARUTHERSVILLE  HARBOR,  MO 

CLARENCE  CANNON  DAM  AND  MARK  TWAIN  LAKE,  MO 

CLEARWATER  LAKE ,  MO 

HARRY  S  TRUMAN  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR,  MO 

LITTLE  BLUE  RIVER  LAKES,  MO 

LONG  BRANCH  LAKE ,  MO 

MISS  RIVER  BETWEEN  OHIO  AND  MO  RIVERS,  MO  &  IL  (REG  WO 

NEW  MADRID  COUNTY  HARBOR,  MO 

POMME  DE  TERRE  LAKE ,  MO  

SMITHVILLE  LAKE,  MO 

SOUTHEAST  MISSOURI  PORT.  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  MO 


49,000 

50.000 

218.000 

556.000 

3.577.000 

798,000 

930.000 

119,000 

80,000 

488,000 

44,000 

752,000 

126,000 

123,000 

165,000 

2,563,000 

252,000 

192,000 

1 .451 .000 

164.000 

99.000 

3.544.000 

144.000 

942,000 

135,000 

2,675,000 

300,000 

13,000 

1 .142,000 

1 .003.000 

90.000 

1 .210.000 

15.115,000 


497,000 

4,290,000 

171 ,000 

796.000 

145,000 

1 .362.000 

177.000 

2.996.000 


838.000 
3,000 

592,000 
2.146.000 

165.000 
1 .431 .000 
3,606.000 

270.000 

403.000 

79.000 


392.000 

4.993.000 

2.550.000 

8.815,000 

841 ,000 

663.000 

14.565.000 

1 ,695.000 

1.076.000 

202,000 


49.000 

50 . 000 

218.000 

556.000 

3.577,000 

2.500.000 

798.000 

930.000 

119. 000 

80.000 

488.000 

44 , 000 

752.000 

1 26 . 000 

123.000 

165.000 

2.563.000 

252.000 

192,000 

1 .451 .000 

164.000 

99.000 

3.544.000 

144.000 

942,000 

135.000 

2.675.000 

300,000 

13,000 

1 ,142.000 

1.003.000 

90.000 

1 .210,000 

15,115,000 


497,000 

4,290.000 

171 ,000 

796,000 

145,000 

1 ,362.000 

177.000 

2.996.000 

40.000 


838.000 

3.000 

592.000 

2.146.000 

165.000 

1 .431 .000 

3.606,000 

693.000 

270.000 

403.000 

79.000 


392 
4.993 
2,550 
8.815 

841 

663 
14.565 

250 
1  .695 
1  .076 

202 


.000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
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TYPE  OF                   PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET 

J^Q^ggy                   r-nu^jcv,      uc  ESTIMATE  CONFERENCE 

(MP)    STOCKTON  LAKE,  MO ?'°"'SSS  ^cl^SSS 

(MP)    TABLE  ROCK  LAKE,  MO 4.660,000  4,660.000 

(FC)    UNION  LAKE.  MO 17.000  7.000 

(FC)    WAPPAPELLO  LAKE.  MO 10.000  10.000 

MONTANA 

(MP)    FT  PECK  DAM  AND  LAKE.  MT 3.657.000  3,786.000 

(MP)    LIB8Y  DAM.  LAKE  KOOCANUSA.  MT 7.409,000  7.409,000 

NEBRASKA 

(MP)    (SAVINS  POINT  DAM.  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  LAKE.  NE  &  SD 5.778,000  5.778,000 

(FC)    HARLAN  COUNTY  LAKE.  NE 1 ,632.000  1 .632.000 

MISSOURI  NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL  RIVER.  NE  &  SD —  200.000 

(MP)    MISSOURI  R  MASTER  WTR  CONTROL  MANUAL,  NE.  lA.  KS.  I»0. .  1.000.000  1,000.000 

(FC)    PAPILLION  CREEK  &  TRIBUTARIES  LAKES.  NE 594.000  5!^ 222 

(FC)    SALT  CREEK  AND  TRIBUTARIES,  NE 688,000  688,000 

NEVADA 

(FC)    MART  IS  CREEK  LAKE,  NV  &  CA 405,000  *°^°°° 

(FC)    PINE  AND  MATHEWS  CANYONS  LAKES.  NV 276,000  276,000 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

(FC)    BLACKWATER  DAM,  NH 400,000  *°°'°°° 

(FC)    EDWARD  MACDOWELL  LAKE,  NH 377,000  HZ'222 

(FC)    FRANKLIN  FALLS  DAM,  NH 689.000  689.000 

(FC)    HOPKINTON  -  EVERETT  LAKES,  NH 1.023.000  1.023,000 

(FC)    OTTER  BROOK  LAKE,  NH 445,000  f^X'222 

(FC)    SURRY  MOUNTAIN  LAKE,  NH 442,000  442.000 

NEW  JERSEY 

(N)     BARNEGAT  INLET,  NJ 1,050,000  1.050.000 

(N)     COLD  SPRING  INLET.  NJ 826,000  ?H5'522 

(N)     DELAWARE  RIVER,  PHILADELPHIA  TO  THE  SEA,  NJ ,  PA  &  DE..  12,669,000  12,669,000 

(N)     DELAWARE  RIVER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  TO  TRENTON,  NJ 260,000  260,000 

MAURICE  RIVER ,  NJ —  1 • 522 ■ 222 

(N)     NEW  JERSEY  I NTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY,  NJ 3,007,000  3.007.000 

(N)     NEWARK  BAY,  HACKENSACK  AND  PASSAIC  RIVER.  NJ 1,420.000  1.420.000 

(N)     RARITAN  RIVER  TO  ARTHUR  KILL  CUT-OFF,  NJ 60,000  60,000 

(N)     RARITAN  RIVER,  NJ 700.000  700.000 

NEW  MEXICO 

(FC)    ABIQUIU  DAM.  NM 1.245.000  1.245.000 

(FC)    COCHITI  LAKE.  NM 1.739.000  1.739,000 

(FC)    CONCHAS  LAKE.  NM 866,000  S5^'222 

(FC)    GALISTEO  DAM,  NM 271,000  271.000 

(FC)    J EMEZ  CANYON  DAM.  NM 849.000  ?'*^'222 

(FC)    SANTA  ROSA  DAM  AND  LAKE,  NM 799,000  Z^5 '  222 

(FC)    TWO  RIVERS  DAM,  NM 327.000  327.000 

NEW  YORK 

(FC)    ALMOND  LAKE.  NY 356,000  356.000 

(FC)    ARK PORT  DAM,  NY 188,000  188,000 

(N)     BAY  RIDGE  AND  RED  HOOK  CHANNELS.  NT 495.000  495.000 

(N)     BLACK  ROCK  CHANNEL  AND  TONAWANDA  HARBOR.  NY 1.435.000  1,435,000 

(N)     BUFFALO  HARBOR ,  NY 585 , 000  585 , 000 

(N)     BUTTERMILK  CHANNEL.  NY 50.000  50.000 

(N)     EAST  RIVER.  NY 195.000  195,000 

(N)     EAST  ROCKAWAY  INLET.  NY 1.258.000  1.258,000 

(FC)         EAST    SIDNEY    UVKE.    NY ^^I'SSS  ^lo'SnS 

(N)     EASTCHESTER  CREEK.  NY ,„Z2'222  .oln'nnn 

(N)     FIRE  ISLAND  TO  JONES  INLET,  NY 1.870.000  1.870.000 

(N)     HUDSON  RIVER  CHANNEL.  NY ,  ^^2 ' 222  o  ?o? ' 222 

(N)     HUDSON  RIVER,  NY 2, 127,000  2, 127,000 

(N)     JAMAICA  BAY   NY              500,000  500,000 

(K)     JStJis  in??t:  Sy:::::::::::::::::: 1.000,000  ''°°°-<^°° 

(N)     LAKE  MONTAUK  HARBOR,  NY 60,000  ,of2'222 

(FC)    MT  MORRIS  LAKE.  NY 1.366.000  1.366.000 

(N)     NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY  CHANNELS.  NY 2.050.000  2.050.000 

(N)     NEW  YORK  HARBOR  (DRIFT  REMOVAL)  ,  NY&NJ 4,470.000  4,470,000 

(N)     NEW  YORK  HARBOR  (PREVENTION  OF  OBSTRUCTIVE  DEPOSITS)..  740,000  740,000 

(N)     NEW  YORK  HARBOR,  NY 5,734,000  ^•;X^'222 

(N)     PORTCHESTER  HARBOR.  NY 295,000  2^X'222 

(N)     ROCHESTER  HARBOR,  NY 92,000  92.000 
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TYPE  OF 
PROJECT 


PROJECT  TITLE 


BUDGET 

ESTIMATE 

CONFERENCE 

1 00 . 000 

1 00 , 000 

692 . 000 

692,000 

489 . 000 

489 ,  000 

6.117.000 

6,117.000 

1 . 1 33 , 000 

1,133.000 

378.000 

378.000 

1 .000,000 

1  . 000 . 000 

598,000 

700 . 000 

571.000 

571 .000 

987.000 

987.000 

924.000 

924.000 

6.103,000 

6.103.000 

1 .500.000 

2.500.000 

2.595.000 

2.595.000 

950.000 

950.000 

278.000 

278.000 

1 ,670,000 

1.670.000 

6,203,000 

6.203.000 

251 .000 

251 .000 

9,098.000 

9 . 1 48 , 000 

243,000 

243.000 

955,000 

955.000 

361 ,000 

361 .000 

96,000 

96.000 

1,826,000 

1.826.000 

2.155,000 

2.155.000 

1 .575,000 

1.575.000 

713,000 

713.000 

490,000 

490 . 000 

4,868,000 

4 . 868 . 000 

677,000 

677.000 

1 .766.000 

1 .766.000 

1,677,000 

1.677.000 

1.694,000 

1  .694.000 

1  .185,000 

1.185.000 

867,000 

867.000 

437,000 

437.000 

25.000 

25.000 

926.000 

926.000 

612.000 

612,000 

6.170.000 

6.170.000 

244.000 

244.000 

1 .795.000 

1 .795.000 

30.000 

30.000 

963.000 

963.000 

6.896.000 

7.896.000 

269.000 

269.000 

387.000 

387,000 

640 . 000 

640 , 000 

343.000 

343,000 

653.000 

653.000 

1 ,413.000 

1 .413.000 

25.000 

25.000 

1 .343,000 

1 . 343 . 000 

638.000 

638.000 

4,262,000 

4.262.000 

2,868,000 

2.868.000 

678,000 

678.000 

335,000 

335.000 

657,000 

657.000 

1  ,293,000 

1.293.000 

400,000 

400.000 

2,149,000 

2.149.000 

2,827,000 

2.827.000 

1.287,000 

1.287,000 

487,000 

487.000 

4,000 

4.000 

1 ,121 ,000 

1  .121 .000 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 


(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC), 

(N)  I 

(N)  I 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


SHINNECOCK  INLET ,  NY 

SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS.  NY. 
WHITNEY  POINT  LAKE ,  NY 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

ATLANTIC  I NTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY,  NC , 

B  EVERETT  JORDAN  DAM  AND  LAKE,  NC 

BEAUFORT  HARBOR ,  NC 

BOGUE  INLET  AND  CHANNEL,  NC 

CAPE  FEAR  RIVER  ABOVE  WILMINGTON,  NC 

CAROLINA  BEACH  INLET.  NC 

FALLS  LAKE,  NC 

LOCKWOODS  FOLLY  RIVER ,  NC 

MANTEO  (SHALLOWBAG)  BAY.  NC 

MASONBORO  INLET  AND  CONNECTING  CHANNELS. 

MOREHEAD  CITY  HARBOR ,  NC 

NEW  RIVER  INLET,  NC 

OCRACOKE  INLET,  NC 

W  KERR  SCOTT  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR,  NC 

WILMINGTON  HARBOR,  NC 


NC. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


BOWMAN  HALEY  LAKE ,  ND 

GARRISON  DAM,  LAKE  SAKAKAWEA.  ND.... 

HOMME  LAKE ,  ND 

LAKE  ASHTABULA  AND  BALDHILL  DAM.  ND. 

PIPESTEM  LAKE ,  ND 

SOUR  IS  RIVER.  ND 


OHIO 


OH. 


ALUM  CREEK  LAKE,  OH . . . 
ASHTABULA  HARBOR,  OH.. 

BERLIN  LAKE,  OH 

CAESAR  CREEK  LAKE,  OH. 
CLARENCE  J  BROWN  DAM. 

CLEVELAND  HARBOR,  OH 

CONNEAUT  HARBOR ,  OH 

DEER  CREEK  LAKE,  OH 

DELAWARE  LAKE ,  OH 

DILLON  LAKE ,  OH 

FAIRPORT  HARBOR ,  OH 

HURON  HARBOR ,  OH 

LORA I N  HARBOR ,  OH 

MASSILLON  LOCAL  PROTECTION  PROJECT.  OH. 
MICHAEL  J  KIRWAN  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  OH. 

MOSQUITO  CREEK  LAKE,  OH 

MUSKINGUM  RIVER  LAKES,  OH 

NORTH  BRANCH  KOKOSING  RIVER  LAKE.  OH... 

PAINT  CREEK  LAKE,  OH 

ROSEVILLE  LOCAL  PROTECTION  PROJECT.  OH. 

SANDUSKY  HARBOR ,  OH 

TOLEDO  HARBOR .  OH 

TOM  JENKINS  DAM,  OH 

WEST  PORK  OF  MILL  CREEK  LAKE,  OH 

WILLIAM  H  HARSHA  LAKE.  OH 


OKLAHOMA 


OK. 


ARCADIA  LAKE,  OK. 
BIRCH  LAKE,  OK . . . 
BROKEN  BOW  LAKE, 

CANDY  LAKE ,  OK 

CANTON  LAKE,  OK 

COPAN  LAKE,  OK 

EUFAULA  LAKE,  OK 

FORT  GIBSON  LAKE,  OK... 
FORT  SUPPLY  LAKE,  OK . . . 
GREAT  SALT  PLAINS  LAKE, 

HEYBURN  LAKE ,  OK ■ 

HUGO  LAKE ,  OK 

HULAH  LAKE ,  OK 

KAW  UAKE  ,  OK 

KEYSTONE  LAKE ,  OK 

OOLOGAH  LAKE ,  OK 

OPTIMA  LAKE ,  OK 

PENSACOLA  RESERVOIR  -  LAKE  OF  THE  CHEROKEES, 
PINE  CREEK  LAKE ,  OK 


OK. 


OK. 
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TYPE  OF  PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET 

PROJECT  ESTIMATE  CONFERENCE 

(MP)    ROBERT  S  KERR  LOCK  AND  DAM  AND  RESERVOIRS,  OK 2,861,000  2,861.000 

(FC)    SARD IS  LAKE,  OK 876,000  876,000 

(FC)    SKIATOOK  LAKE,  OK 1,089,000  1,089,000 

(MP)    TENKILLER  FERRY  LAKE.  OK 2,818,000  2,818,000 

(FC)    WAURIKA  LAKE,  OK 1,202,000  1,202,000 

(MP)    WEBBERS  FALLS  LOCK  AND  DAM.  OK 2.499,000  2,499,000 

(FC)    WISTER  LAKE,  OK 747,000  747,000 

OREGON 

(FC)    APPLEGATE  LAKE,  OR 567,000  567,000 

(FC)    BLUE  RIVER  LAKE,  OR 259,000  259,000 

(MP)    BONNEVILLE  LOCK  AND  DAM,  OR  &  WA 16,200,000  16.200,000 

(N)     CHETCO  RIVER,  OR 677,000  677,000 

(N)  COLUMBIA  &  LWR  WILLAMETTE  R  BLW  VANCOUVER,  WA  &  PORTLA  8,817,000  8.817,000 

(N)     COLUMBIA  RIVER  AT  THE  MOUTH,  OR  &  WA 9,006,000  9,006,000 

(N)  COLUMBIA  RIVER  BETWEEN  VANCOUVER,  WA  AND  THE  DALLES,  0  374,000  374,000 

(N)     COOS  BAY,  OR 5,470,000  5,470,000 

(N)     COQUILLE  RIVER,  OR 405,000  405,000 

(FC)    COTTAGE  GROVE  LAKE.  OR 589.000  589,000 

(MP)    COUGAR  LAKE .  OR 1,101, 000  1.101. 000 

(N)     DEPOE  BAY,  OR -~  585,000 

(MP)    DETROIT  LAKE,  OR 2,160,000  2,160,000 

(FC)    DORENA  LAKE.  OR 639.000  639.000 

(FC)    FALL  CREEK  LAKE,  OR 508,000  508,000 

(FC)    FERN  RIDGE  LAKE,  OR 749.000  749,000 

(MP)    GREEN  PETER  -  FOSTER  LAKES.  OR 2.610.000  2.610.000 

(MP)    HILLS  CREEK  LAKE,  OR 856.000  856.000 

(MP)    JOHN  DAY  LOCK  AND  DAM.  OR  &  WA 20,610,000  20,610.000 

(MP)    LOOKOUT  POINT  LAKE.  OR 4.857,000  4.857.000 

(MP)    LOST  CREEK  LAKE ,  OR 3 . 663 , 000  3 , 663 , 000 

(MP)    MCNARY  LOCK  AND  DAM.  OR  &  WA 9,434,000  9,434,000 

(N)     PORT  ORFORD,  OR 226,000  226,000 

(N)     ROGUE  RIVER.  OR 718.000  718,000 

(N)     SIUSLAW  RIVER,  OR 733.000  733,000 

(N)     SKIPANON  CHANNEL.  OR 13.000  13,000 

(N)     UMPQUA  RIVER.  OR 1,301,000  1,301,000 

(N)     WILLAMETTE  RIVER  AT  WILLAMETTE  FALLS.  OR 885,000  885,000 

(FC)    WILLOW  CREEK  LAKE,  OR 460,000  460.000 

(N)     YAQUINA  BAY  AND  HARBOR.  OR 1.520,000  1,520,000 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(N)     ALLEGHENY  RIVER,  PA 10,892,000  10,892,000 

(FC)    ALVIN  R  BUSH  DAM,  PA 490,000  490,000 

(FC)    AYLESWORTH  CREEK  LAKE.  PA 172.000  172,000 

(FC)    BELTZVILLE  LAKE,  PA 932,000  932,000 

(FC)    BLUE  MARSH  LAKE,  PA 1,498,000  1,498,000 

(FC)    CONEMAUGH  RIVER  LAKE,  PA 1,311,000  1,311,000 

(FC)    COWANESQUE  LAKE,  PA 1,398,000  1,398,000 

(FC)    CROOKED  CREEK  LAKE,  PA 1,059,000  1.059,000 

(FC)    CURWENSVILLE  LAKE,  PA 497,000  497,000 

(FC)    EAST  BRANCH  CLARION  RIVER  LAKE,  PA 994,000  994.000 

(N)     ERIE  HARBOR,  PA 40.000  40.000 

(FC)    FOSTER  JOSEPH  SAYERS  DAM.  PA 569.000  569.000 

(FC)    FRANCIS  E  WALTER  DAM.  PA 855,000  855,000 

(FC)    GENERAL  EDGAR  JADWIN  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  PA 537,000  537,000 

(FC)    JOHNSTOWN.  PA 1,909,000  1,909,000 

(FC)    K I N2UA  DAM  AND  ALLEGHENY  RESERVOIR.  PA 1.493,000  1,493.000 

(FC)    LOYALHANNA  LAKE,  PA 1,138,000  1.138,000 

(FC)    MAHONING  CREEK  LAKE,  PA 1,064,000  1,064,000 

(N)     MONONGAHELA  RIVER,  PA 16,070,000  16,070,000 

(FC)    PROMPTON  LAKE,  PA 524,000  524,000 

(FC)    PUNXSUTAWNEY,  PA 47,000  47,000 

(FC)    RAYSTOWN  LAKE,  PA 2,583,000  2,583,000 

(N)     SCHUYLKILL  RIVER,  PA 1.395.000  1,395,000 

(FC)    SHENANGO  RIVER  LAKE,  PA 1,745,000  1,745.000 

(FC)    STILLWATER  LAKE,  PA 295,000  295.000 

(FC)    TIOGA-HAMMOND  LAKES,  PA 1,439,000  1,439,000 

(FC)    TIONESTA  LAKE,  PA 1,425,000  1,425,000 

(FC)    UNION  CITY  LAKE,  PA 543,000  543,000 

(FC)    WOODCOCK  CREEK  LAKE,  PA 753,000  753,000 

(FC)    YORK  INDIAN  ROCK  DAM,  PA 494,000  494,000 

(FC)    YOUGHIOGHENY  RIVER  LAKE,  PA 1,800,000  1,800,000 


TYPE  OF 
PROJECT 


PROJECT  TITLE 


BUDGET 
ESTIMATE 


CONFERENCE 


(N) 


(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 


(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(MP) 


(MP) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(N) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


PUERTO  RICO 


SAN  JUAN  HARBOR,  PR. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

ATLANTIC  INTRj^COASTAL  WATERWAY.  SC. 

BROOKGREEN  GARDEN  CANAL,  SC 

CHARLESTON  HARBOR,  SC 

COOPER  RIVER,  CHARLESTON  HARBOR.  SC. 

FOLLY  RIVER,  SC 

GEORGETOWN  HARBOR ,  SC 

JEREMY  CREEK,  SC 

LITTLE  RIVER  INLET,  SC  &  NC 

MURRELLS  INLET ,  SC 

PORT  ROYAL  HARBOR ,  SC 

SHIPYARD  RIVER ,  SC 

TOWN  CREEK ,  SC 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


BIG  BEND  DAM  -  LAKE  SHARPE,  SD 

COLD  BROOK  LAKE ,  SD 

COTTONWOOD  SPRINGS  LAKE ,  SD 

FT  RANDALL  DAM  -  LAKE  FRANCIS  CASE.  SD. 

LAKE  TRAVERSE ,  SD  &  MN 

OAHE  DAM  -  LAKE  OAHE ,  SD  &  ND 


TENNESSEE 


TN. 


CENTER  HILL  LAKE.  TN 

CHEATHAM  LOCK  AND  DAM,  TN 

CORDELL  HULL  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR, 

DALE  HOLLOW  LAKE ,  TN 

J  PERCY  PRIEST  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR,  TN . 

OLD  HICKORY  LOCK  AND  DAM,  TN 

TENNESSEE  RIVER,  TN 

WOLF  RIVER  HARBOR ,  TN 


TEXAS 


AQUILLA  LAKE,  TX 

ARKANSAS  -  RED  RIVER  CHLORIDE  CONTROL  -  AREA  VIII.  TX. 

3ARDWELL  LAKE.  TX 

BEL'^ON  LAKE  .  TX 

BENBROOK  LAKE ,  TX 

BRAZOS  ISLAND  HARBOR,  TX 

BUFFALO  BAYOU  AND  TRIBUTARIES.  TX 

CANYON  LAKE ,  TX 

CHANNEL  TO  HARLINGEN,  TX 

COOPER  LAKE  AND  CHANNELS.  TX 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  SHIP  CHANNEL.  TX 

DEN  I  SON  DAM  -  LAKE  TEXOMA,  TX 

ESTELLINE  SPRINGS  EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECT.  TX 

FERRELLS  BRIDGE  DAM  -  LAKE  O'THE  PINES.  TX 

FREEPORT  HARBOR ,  TX 

GALVESTON  HARBOR  AND  CHANNEL.  TX 

GIWW  -  CHANNEL  TO  VICTORIA,  TX 

GIWW  -  CHOCOLATE  BAYOU,  TX 

GRANGER  DAM  AND  LAKE,  TX 

GRAPEVINE  LAKE ,  TX 

GREENS  BAYOU  CHANNEL.  TX 

GULP  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY,  TX 

HORDS  CREEK  LAKE ,  TX 

HOUSTON  SHIP  CHANNEL,  TX 

JOE  POOL  LAKE ,  TX 

LAKE  KEMP,  TX 

LAVON  LAKE .  TX 

.EWISVILLE  DAM,  TX 

MATAGORDA  SHIP  CHANNEL,  TX 

MOUTH  OF  THE  COLORADO  RIVER,  TX 

NAVARRO  MILLS  LAKE,  TX 

NORTH  SAN  GABRIEL  DAM  AND  LAKE  GEORGETOWN.  TX , 

0  C  FISHER  DAM  AND  LAKE,  TX 

PAT  MAYSE  LAKE,  TX 

PROCTOR  LAKE ,  TX 

RAY  ROBERTS  LAKE ,  TX 

SABINE  -  NECHES  WATERWAY.  TX • 


1. 

355.000 

1 ,355,000 

2. 

092.000 

2.092,000 

5.000 

5,000 

3. 

615.000 

3,615,000 

3. 

574,000 

3.574,000 

320,000 

320,000 

3. 

070,000 

3.070.000 

3,000 

3.000 

111 .000 

1 1 1 . 000 

93.000 

93.000 

1  . 

714.000 

1 .714,000 

35.000 

35,000 

540.000 

540 , 000 

5, 

980.000 

5.980,000 

182.000 

182,000 

165,000 

165,000 

9 

986,000 

9,986,000 

581 ,000 

581 ,000 

9 

689,000 

9,689.000 

7 

533,000 

7.618.000 

4 

905,000 

4,905,000 

4 

454,000 

4.454,000 

3 

487,000 

3,487,000 

2 

640,000 

2.695,000 

4 

920,000 

4,920,000 

13 

472,000 

13.472,000 

698,000 

698,000 

973,000 

973,000 

956,000 

956.000 

2 

.080.000 

2,080.000 

3 

.267.000 

3,267,000 

2 

,459.000 

2,459,000 

1 

.187,000 

1 ,187,000 

2 

,182,000 

2,182,000 

1 

,378,000 

1 ,378,000 

340,000 

340,000 

1 

.034.000 

1 ,034,000 

10 

,315,000 

10.315,000 

6 

,045,000 

6,045,000 

3,000 

3,000 

1 

,833,000 

1 .833,000 

5 

.458,000 

5.458,000 

3 

,614,000 

3,614,000 

1 

,607,000 

1 .607.000 

1 

,570.000 

1 .570.000 

1 

,287.000 

1.287,000 

1 

,947,000 

1  ,947,000 

400,000 

400,000 

13 

,476,000 

13,476,000 

983,000 

983,000 

11 

,034,000 

11 ,034,000 

1 

,029,000 

1  .029,000 

230,000 

230.000 

2 

,500.000 

2.500,000 

2 

,371 ,000 

2,371 ,000 

3 

,445,000 

3,445,000 

1 

.470,000 

1,470,000 

1 

.219.000 

1 ,219,000 

1 

.187,000 

1 .187.000 

1 

.473,000 

1.473,000 

860,000 

860,000 

2 

,287,000 

2,287,000 

3 

. 342 , 000 

3,342,000 

10 

.045,000 

1  0 , 045 , 000 

--V 
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TYPE  OF                   PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET 

PROJECT  ESTIMATE  CONFERENCE 

(MP)    SAM  RAYBURN  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  TX 4,326.000  5,326.000 

(FC)    SOMERVILLE  LAKE,  TX 2,692,000  2,692.000 

(FC)    STILLHOUSE  HOLLOW  DAM,  TX 1,585.000  1.585,000 

(MP)    TOWN  BLUFF  DAM  -  B  A  STEINHAGEN  LAKE.  TX 1.788.000  1,788,000 

(N)     TRINITY  RIVER  &  TRIBUTARIES.  TX 1.500.000  1.500.000 

(FC)    WACO  LAKE.  TX 2.599.000  2.599.000 

(FC)    WALLISVILLE  LAKE.  TX 501.000  501.000 

(MP)    WHITNEY  LAKE.  TX 4.278.000  4,278.000 

(FC)    WRIGHT  PATMAN  DAM  AND  LAKE.  TX 2.214.000  2.814.000 

VERMONT 

(FC)    BALL  MOUNTAIN  LAKE,  VT 745.000  745,000 

(N)     NARROWS  OF  LAKE  CHAMP  LAIN.  VT  &  NY 42.000  42,000 

(FC)    NORTH  HARTLAND  LAKE,  VT 509.000  509.000 

(FC)    NORTH  SPRINGFIELD  LAKE,  VT 584.000  584.000 

(FC)    TOWNSHEND  LAKE,  VT 753.000  753.000 

(FC)    UNION  VILLAGE  DAM.  VT 463.000  463.000 


VIRGINIA 

(N)     APPOMATTOX  RIVER.  VA 

(N)     ATLANTIC  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY,  VA 

(N)     BROAD  CREEK.  VA 

(N)     CHANNEL  TO  NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA 

(N)     CHINCOTEAGUE  INLET,  VA 

(FC)    GATHRIGHT  DAM  AND  LAKE  MOOMAW.  VA 

(N)  HAMPTON  RDS,  NORFOLK  &  NEWPORT  NEWS  HBR ,  VA  (DRIFT  REM 

(N)     HOSKINS  CREEK,  VA 

(N)     JAMES  RIVER  CHANNEL,  VA 

(MP)    JOHN  H  KERR  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR,  VA  &  NO 

(FC)    JOHN  W  FLANNAGAN  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR,  VA 

(N)     LITTLE  WICOMICO  RIVER,  VA 

(N)     LYNNHAVEN  INLET,  VA 

(N)     MONROE  BAY  AND  CREEK,  VA 

/u\  NANSEMOND  RIVER   VA 

(N)  NORFOLK  HARBOR  (PREVENTION  OF  OBSTRUCTIVE  DEPOsiTS) .  V 

(N)     NORFOLK  HARBOR  AND  CHANNELS.  VA 

(FC)    NORTH  FORK  OF  POUND  RIVER  LAKE.  VA 

(N)     PAGAN  RIVER.  VA 

(MP)    PHILPOTT  LAKE.  VA 

(N)     POTOMAC  RIVER  AT  ALEXANDRIA.  VA 

(N)     POTOMAC  RIVER  AT  MT  VERNON.  VA 

(N)     RUDEE  INLET.  VA 

(N)     TANGIER  CHANNEL,  VA 

(N)     THIMBLE  SHOAL  CHANNEL.  VA 

(N)     WATERWAY  ON  THE  COAST  OF  VIRGINIA.  VA 

(N)     WHITINGS  CREEK.  MIDDLESEX  CO.  VA 

(N)     WILLOUGHBY  CHANNEL.  VA 

WASHINGTON 

(N)     ANACORTES  HARBOR.  WA 

(N)     BELLINGHAM  HARBOR,  WA 

(MP)    CHIEF  JOSEPH  DAW.  WA 

(N)     COLUMBIA  RIVER  AT  BAKER  BAY,  WA  &  OR 

(MP)  COLUMBIA  RIVER  SYSTEM  OPERATION  REVIEW.  WA,  ID,  MT  &  0 

(N)     EVERETT  HARBOR  AND  SNOHOMISH  RIVER.  WA 

(N)     GRAYS  HARBOR  AND  CHEHALIS  RIVER.  WA 

( FC)    HOWARD  A  HANSON  DAM .  WA 

(MP)    ICE  HARBOR  LCXK  AND  DAM.  WA 

(N)     LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIP  CANAL,  WA 

(MP)    LITTLE  GOOSE  LOCK  AND  DAM,  WA 

(MP)    LOWER  GRANITE  LOCK  AND  DAM,  WA 

(MP)    LOWER  MONUMENTAL  LOCK  AND  DAM.  WA 

(FC)    MILL  CREEK  LAKE,  VIRGIL  B  BENNINGTON  LAKE,  WA 

( FC )    MT  ST  HELENS ,  WA 

(FC)    MUD  MOUNTAIN  DAM,  WA 

(N)     PUGET  SOUND  AND  TRIBUTARY  WATERS,  WA 

(N)     SEATTLE  HARBOR,  WA 

(FC)    STILLAGUAMISH  RIVER,  WA 

(N)     SWINOMISH  CHANNEL,  WA 

(FC)    TACOMA.  PUYALLUP  RIVER,  WA 

(MP)    THE  DALLES  LOCK  AND  DAM.  WA  &  OR 

(N)     WATERWAY  CONNECTING  PORT  TOWNSEND  AND  OAK  BAY,  WA 

(N)     WILLAPA  RIVER  AND  HARBOR,  WA 


281 .000 

281 .000 

3 

366.000 

3. 

366.000 

189.000 

189.000 

847.000 

847.000 

1  . 

065.000 

1. 

065.000 

1. 

725,000 

1 

725.000 

525.000 

525.000 

511 .000 

511 .000 

1 

299.000 

1 

299.000 

7 

401 .000 

7 

401 ,000 

1 

293,000 

1 

293,000 

200.000 

200,000 

778.000 

778,000 

400,000 

400,000 

429,000 

429,000 

100,000 

1 00 , 000 

7 

103,000 

7 

103.000 

339,000 

339,000 

400,000 

400,000 

2 

233,000 

2 

233,000 

75,000 

75,000 

309,000 

309,000 

452,000 

452,000 

30,000 

30 , 000 

174,000 

174,000 

1 

118,000 

1 

118.000 

195,000 

195.000 

155.000 

155.000 

20,000 

20.000 

28.000 

28.000 

15 

.437,000 

15 

.437.000 

18,000 

18.000 

640,000 

640,000 

890,000 

890,000 

7 

,529,000 

7 

,529,000 

945,000 

945,000 

7 

,661 .000 

7 

,661 .000 

5 

.165.000 

5 

,165.000 

4 

.617.000 

4 

.617.000 

5 

.668,000 

5 

,668.000 

7 

,181 .000 

7 

,181 ,000 

563,000 

563,000 

451 ,000 

451 ,000 

1 

,629,000 

1 

,629,000 

1 

.139.000 

1 

,139,000 

584.000 

584,000 

165.000 

165,000 

392.000 

392.000 

47 . 000 

47.000 

11 

. 1 69 . 000 

11 

.169.000 

43.000 

43.000 

125.000 

125.000 
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TYPE  OF 
PROJECT 


PROJECT  TITLE 


BUDGET 

ESTIMATE 

CONFERENCE 

935.000 

935.000 

2.643,000 

3.643.000 

1 .421 .000 

1 .421 .000 

946 . 000 

946 . 000 

1 8 . 000 

1 8 . 000 

31 ,000 

31 .000 

11.509.000 

11 .509.000 

1 .234.000 

1.234.000 

938.000 

938.000 

1 .243.000 

1 .243.000 

2.832.000 

2.832.000 

1,370.000 

1 . 370 . 000 

265.000 

265.000 

1 84 , 000 

184.000 

207.000 

207.000 

477.000 

477.000 

2.781 .000 

2.781 .000 

1 .833.000 

1 .833.000 

30.000 

30 . 000 

290.000 

290 . 000 

70 . 000 

70.000 

775.000 

775.000 

2.874.000 

2,874.000 

259.000 

259,000 

132.000 

132,000 

793.000 

793,000 

326.000 

326,000 

86 . 000 

86,000 

1  .015.000 

1 ,015,000 

3.500.000 

3,500,000 

600.000 

600,000 

3.487.000 

3,487,000 

750,000 

4.000,000 

4.000,000 

6.889.000 

6.889.000 

2.100.000 

2.100.000 

20,000 

20.000 

7 , 000 , 000 

7.000.000 

3,931 ,000 

3.931 .000 

10,709,000 

10.709.000 

50,000 

50 . 000 

675.000 

675.000 

400.000 

400.000 

1 ,000,000 

1 .000.000 

6,000,000 

6.000.000 

650,000 

650.000 

3,200,000 

3.200.000 

3,764,000 

3.764.000 

4,310,000 

4.310.000 

335,000 

335.000 

5,283,000 

5,283.000 

-25,487,000 

-35.480.000 

1 .657,700,000 

1.688.990.000 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 


(FC) 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


BEECH  FORK  l^KE ,  WV 

BLUESTONE  LAKE,  WV 

BURNSVILLE  LAKE,  Vf\J 

EAST  LYNN  LAKE,  WV 

ELK  RIVER  HARBOR,  WV' 

ELKINS,  WV 

nANAWHA  RIVER  LOCKS  AND  DAMS.  WV. 

R  D  BAILEY  LAKE,  WV 

STONEWALL  JACKSON  LAKE,  WV 

SUMMERSVILLE  LAKE,  WV 

SUTTON  LAKE  ,  VTV 

TYGART  LAKE ,  WV 


WISCONSIN 


ASHLAND  HARBOR ,  WI 

BIG  SUAMICO  HARBOR,  WI ■ 

CORNUCOPIA  HARBOR.  WI 

EAU  GALLE  RIVER  LAKE  WISCONSIN.  WI . . 

FOX  RIVER.  WI 

GREEN  BAY  HARBOR ,  WI 

GREEN  BAY  HARBOR.  WI  (DIKE  DISPOSAL) 

KEWAUNEE  HARBOR ,  WI 

LA  FAROE  LAKE ,  WI 

MANITOWOC  HARBOR,  WI 

MILWAUKEE  HARBOR,  WI 

PORT  WASHINGTON  HARBOR ,  WI 

SAXON  HARBOR ,  WI 

SHEBOYGAN  HARBOR ,  WI 

STURGEON  BAY ,  WI 

^W}    RIVERS  HARBOR ,  WI 


WYOMING 


JACKSON  HOLE  LEVEES ,  W>  

MISCELLANEOUS 


COASTAL  INLET  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

COST  SHARE  BEACH  DISPOSAL  (SECTION  933) 

DREDGING  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  

ENVIRONMENTAL  DREDGING  (SECTION  312) 

ENVIRONMENTAL  REVIEW  GUIDE  FOR  OPERATIONS  (ERGO) 

INSPECTION  OF  COMPLETED  WORKS 

MONITORING  OF  COMPLETED  COASTAL  PROJECTS 

NATIONAL  DAM  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS  PROGRAM  (NEPP) 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  GRAVES  PROTECTION  AND  REPATRIATION.. 

PROJECT  CONDITION  SURVEYS 

PROTECTION.  CLEARING,  AND  STRAIGHTENING  OF  CHANNELS. 

=?EAL  TIME  WATER  CONTROL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

RECREATION  PARTNERSHIP  INITIATIVES  (RPI) 

REMOVAL  OF  SUNKEN  VESSELS 

REPAIR,  EVALUATION,  MAINTENANCE  &  REHAB  RESEARCH 

RIVER  CONFLUENCE  ICE  RESEARCH 

SCHEDULING  RESERVOIR  OPERATIONS 

SURVEILLANCE  OF  NORTHERN  BOUNDARY  WATERS 

WATERBORNE  COMMERCE  STATISTICS 

vVETLANDS  MITIGATION  BANKING  DEMONSTRATION  STUDY 

WETLANDS  RESEARCH  PROGR.AM 

REDUCTION  FOR  ANTICIPATED  SAVINGS  AND  SLIPPAGE 


TOTAL,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE. 


TYPE  OF  PROJECT: 

(N)     NAVIGATION 

(BE)    BEACH  EROSION  CONTROL 

(FC)    FLOOD  CONTROL 

(MP)    MULTIPURPOSE.  INCLUDING  POWER 
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TITLE  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT  COMPLETION  ACCOUNT 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  J24.770.000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project  Completion  Act  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $25,770,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Provides  that 
$14,920,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project  Completion  Act  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  activities  authorized  under 
title  II  of  the  Act  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $15,920,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project  Completion  Act  shall  be  available  for 
feasibility  studies  of  alternatives  to  the 
Uintah  and  Upalco  Units. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  which  provides 
that  $500,000  of  the  funds  available  for  activi- 
ties authorized  under  title  II  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project  Completion  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Act. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
appropriates  $1,000,000  for  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  under  the  Central 
Utah  Project  Completion  Act. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

The  summary  tables  at  the  end  of  this  title 
set  forth  the  conference  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  appropriations,  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Additional  items  of  conference 
agreement  are  discussed  below. 

general  investigations 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $13,819,000 
for  General  Investigations  instead  of 
$13,109,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$14,409,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$1,000,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
undertake  studies  and  other  activities  to 
identify  opportunities  for  water  reclamation 
and  reuse  instead  of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  Such  activities  include  the  San 


Francisco.  California.  Area  Water  Reclama- 
tion study  authorized  by  section  1611  of  Pub- 
lic Law  102-575  and  final  engineering  and  site 
preparation  for  the  project  proposed  by  E^- 
condido  for  the  Rincon  Del  Diablo  and 
Olivenhain  Municipal  Water  Districts  in  the 
San  Diego.  California,  area. 

construction  program 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates 
$464,423,000  for  Construction  Program  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $460,898,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $125,000  to  es- 
tablish a  Sacramento  River  Information 
Center  pursuant  to  section  3406<b)<16)  and 
section  3407(e)  of  Public  Law  102-575.  Such 
center  shall  operate  through  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization, under  terms  and  conditions  iden- 
tified by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The 
conferees  encourage  the  center  to  support 
educational  activities,  including  those  tar- 
geted toward  the  school  systems  and  the 
public  at  large,  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Central  Valley  aquatic  sys- 
tems and  resources. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $2,750,000  to 
help  resolve  the  fishery  problems  associated 
with  the  Glenn-Colusa  Irrigation  District's 
Hamilton  City  Pumping  Plant,  $750,000  of 
which  is  intended  to  reimburse  the  District 
for  extraordinary  expenditures  undertaken 
in  fiscal  year  1993.  with  the  approval  of  all 
concerned  Federal  and  state  agencies,  to 
make  emergency,  interim  retrofits  to  the 
District's  existing  fish  screen. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$5,000,000  for  the  San  Gabriel  Basin  Dem- 
onstration. California,  project  authorized  by 
section  1614  of  Public  Law  102-575  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $1,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  project  and  its 
peripheral  components  will  assist  Southern 
California  in  meeting  its  long-term  water 
needs  using  local  water  resources  which  are 
presently  contaminated  but  can  be  reclaimed 
through  conjunctive  use  and  treatment.  This 
cost-shared  project  will  produce  30.000.000 
gallons  per  day  of  potable  water.  The  con- 
ferees recognize  the  importance  of  such 
projects  in  meeting  the  goals  of  Public  Law 
102-575  regarding  water  quality  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  basin  as  a  water  storage  facility. 

In  lieu  of  the  language  contained  in  the 
House  and  Senate  reports  regarding  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion  Unit.  North  Dakota,  project, 
the  conferees  agree  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated are  to  carry  out  activities  authorized 
by  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  Reformula- 
tion Act  of  1986.  Public  Law  99-294. 

The  conferees  agree  not  to  take  a  position 
on  the  acquisition  of  the  Lincoln  Ranch  in 


Arizona  at  this  time.  If.  in  the  future,  acqui- 
sition of  the  Ranch  proves  feasible,  due  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  project. 

OPERA •noN  and  maintenance 

The  conferees  direct  that  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  Operation  and  Maintenance 
may  be  used  for  the  Western  Water  Policy 
Review.  Funds  to  carry  out  the  Western 
Water  Policy  Review  have  been  provided 
under  General  Administrative  Expenses. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  up  to 
$2,000,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
undertake  repairs  to  the  Corning  Canal. 
Thomes  Creek  Siphon  in  California.  The  con- 
ferees are  concerned,  however,  that  state  and 
local  interests  have  not  taken  sufficient  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  streambed  degradation 
impacting  the  siphon  crossings.  Therefore,  to 
prevent  future  damages,  the  Bureau  is  di- 
rected to  work  with  state  and  local  interests 
to  develop  a  plan  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  erosion  problem  jeopardizing  the  siphon 
operation  and  to  inform  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  of  the  progress  on  developing 
such  a  plan.  Any  further  repairs  caused  by 
streambed  degradation  attributable  to  grav- 
el mining  operations  on  Thomes  Creek  shall 
be  a  non-Federal  responsibility.  This  is  not 
intended  to  preclude  Bureau  participation  in 
a  long-term  solution  to  the  problem. 

BUREAU  OF  reclamation  LOANS  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $12,900,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Loans  Pro- 
gram, excluding  administrative  expenses,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $11,563,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  conference 
agreement  also  provides  $600,000  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Loan  Program  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Provides  a  loan  obliga- 
tion ceiling  of  $21,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $18,726,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

general  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

The  amount  provided  for  General  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  includes  $2,000,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  initiate  the  West- 
em  Water  Policy  Review  authorized  in  title 
30  of  Public  Law  102-575. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  27:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  amends  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reserved  Water 
Rights  Settlement  Act  of  1992. 
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I  GENERA.i-  INVESTIGATIONS 

ARIZONA 

UPPER  SAN  PEDRO  RIvtP  OPTIMIZATION  STUDY 

TUCSON/PHOENIX  WATER  CONSERVATION  AND  EXCHANGE  STUDY.. 

CALl  FOnMA 

AMERICAN  ci'vTC  FQLSOM  SOUTH  OPTIMIZATION  STUDY 

DELTA  WATE»  MANAGEMENT 

OFFSTREAM  STORAGE  INVESTIGATION 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  RICELANDS/WETLANDS  CONJUNC.  USE  STUD 

SALTON  SEA  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  CONVEYANCE 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  COMPREHENSIVE  WATER 

PUTAH  CREEK  FLOW  OPTIMIZATION  INVESTIGATION 

COLORADO 

GRAND  VALLEY  PRCjECT  WATER  CONSERVATION  STUDY  

UPPER  ARKANSAS  RIVER  BASIN  WATER  QUALITY  INVEST 

YAMPA  RIVER  WATER  SUPPLY  STUDY  

IDAHO 

IDAHO  RIVER  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 

MONTANA 

FORT  PECK  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

MUSSELSHELL  RIVER  WATER  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

WESTERN  MONTANA  WATER  CONSERVATION  STUDY 

NEW  MEXICO 

MIDDLE  RIO  GRANDE  ASSESSMENT/MGMT  STUDY 

PECOS  RIVER  BASIN  FISH  AND  WI^^DLIFE 

RIO  PUERCO  WATERSHED  SEDIMENTATION  &  WATER  QUALITY  STU 
SAN  JUAN  RIVER  -  GALLUP  WATER  SUPPLY  STUDY 

NEBRASKA 

PICK  SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN  PROGRAM,  PRAIRIE  BEND  UNIT.. 

OREGON 

CARLTON  LAKE  RESTORATION 

GRANDE  RONDE  WATER  OPTIMIZATION  STUDY 

JOSEPHINE  COUNTY  WATER  MGMT  IMPROVEMENT  STUDY 

NORTHWEST  OREGON  REGIONAL  WATER  SUPPLY  STUDY  

OREGON  STREAM  RESTORATION  PLANNING  STUDY 

OREGON  SUBBASIN  CONSERVATION  PLANNING 

OWYHEE  PROJECT  STORAGE  OPTIMIZATION  STUDY 

UPPER  DESCHUTES  RIV  BASIN  WATER  CONSERVATION  PROJ 

SOUTh  DAKOTA 

BLACK  HILLS  REGIONAL  WATER  MANAGEMENT  STUDY 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK  RURAl  WATER  SYSTEM 

TEXAS 

EDWARDS  ACQUIFER  »EG  WATER  RESOURCES  &  MGMT  STUDY 

LOWER  RIO  GRANDE  B^SIN  STUDY 

RINCON  BAYOU-NLECES  MARSH  WETLANDS 

UTAH 

UTAH  LAKE  WATER  MANAGEMENT  STUDY 

WEBER  BASIN  WATER  QUALITY/WATERSHED 

WYOMING 

WIND  RIVER  BASIN  STUDY 

VARIOUS 

BEAR  RIVER  INTPES^ATE  WATER  SUPPLY  STUDY 

BEAR  RIVER  BASIN  WATep  QUALITY/WATERSHED 

es-ttw   o— 97Voi,  iJHd'!  .:,.. 


80,000 
300,000 


65,000 
500,000 


200,000 
50,000 


50,000 
125,000 
100,000 


175,000 


80,000 
150,000 


150.000 

100,000 

50,000 


100,000 
55,000 
90,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
120,000 


100,000 


175,000 
190.000 
175,000 


150.000 
150,000 


88,000 


75.000 
150,000 


80,000 
300,000 


65.000 

50.000 

20,000 

500.000 

100.000 

10.000 

200.000 

50.000 


50.000 
125,000 
100,000 


175.000 


200.000 

80,000 

150,000 


150,000 

100,000 

50,000 

500.000 


75.000 


100,000 
55,000 
90,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200.000 
200.000 
320.000 


100.000 
50.000 


1 75 . 000 
190.000 
175.000 


150.000 
150.000 


88,000 


75.000 
150.000 
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PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET  CONFERENCE 

ESTIMATE  ALLOWANCE 

COLORADO  RIVER  WATER  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 1,200,000  1,200,000 

ENVIRONMENTAL  &  INTERAGENCY  COORDINATION  ACTIVITIES...  3,234,000  3,234,000 

FISH  &  WILDLIFE  HABITAT  PRESERVATION  &  ENHANCEMENT 50,000  50,000 

GENERAL  PLANNING  STUDIES 900.000  900,000 

INVESTIGATION  OF  EXISTING  PROJECTS 455,000  455,000 

LOWER  COLORADO  RIVER  REGULATORY  STORAGE  STUDY 150.000  150,000 

MINOR  WORK  ON  COMPLETED  INVESTIGATIONS 236.000  236,000 

MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  WATER  RESOURCE  MGMT  PLANS 150,000  150,000 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES 1,346,000  1.346,000 

UPPER  SNAKE  RIVER  BASIN  SALMON  MIGRATION  WATER  STUDY..  200,000  200,000 

UPPER  SNAKE  RIVER  BASIN  STORAGE  OPTIMIZATION 200,000  200,000 

WEST  TEXAS/SOUTHERN  NEW  MEXICO  WATER  RESOURCE  INVEST.,  100,000  100,000 

RECLAMATION  WASTE  WATER  STUDIES —  1  .000,000 

REDUCTION  FOR  ANTICIPATED  SAVINGS  AND  SLIPPAGES -1.100,000 

TOTAL.  GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 12,714.000  13.819.000 

CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  REHABILITATION 
AND 
COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROL  PROJECTS 


ARIZONA 

INDIAN  WATER  RIGHTS  SETTLEMENT  PROJECTS. 
TRES  RIOS  WETLANDS  DEMONSTRATION 


CALIFORNIA 

CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT: 

AUBURN-FOLSOM  SOUTH  UNIT 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROJECT  PROGRAMS 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER  DIVISION 

SAN  LUIS  UINT 

TRINITY  RIVER  RESTORATION  PROGRAM 

LOS  ANGELES  AREA  WATER  RECLAMATION  &  REUSE  PROJECTS. 
SAN  GABRIEL  BASIN  DEMONSTRATION 

COLORADO 

GRAND  VAIA£Y  UNIT,  TITLE  II ,  CRBSCP 

LOWER  GUlWlSON  BASIN  UNIT.  TITLE  II.  CRBSCP 

PARADOX  VALLEY  UNIT,  TITLE  II,  CRBSCP 

MONTANA 

HUNGRY  HORSE  DAM 

NEBRASKA 

NORTH  LOUP  DIVISION .  P-SMBP 

NEVADA 

NEWLANDS  PROJECT 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

GARRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT.  P-SMBP 

OREGON 

UMATILLA  BASIN  PROJECT.  .' 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

BELLE  FOURCHE  UNIT.  P-SMBP 

MNI  WICONI  PROJECT 

MID  DAKOTA  PROJECT 

TEXAS 

LAKE  MEREDITH  SALINITY  CONTROL  PROJECT.  TX  &  OK 


3.023.000 


1 ,825.000 

16.015,000 

4.814,000 

50,000 

3,535,000 


15.444,000 
4,193,000 
3,958,000 


5.928.000 


30.000.000 


6.300.000 


7.310,000 
3.000.000 


3.023,000 
500.000 


1 ,825.000 
20,190,000 
4,814,000 
50,000 
3.535.000 
5,250,000 
5.000.000 


1 5 . 444 , 000 
4.193,000 
3.958.000 


3,500,000 


5,928.000 


100,000 


32.000,000 


9.900.000 


7.310.000 

10.000,000 

2,000,000 


1 .400,000 
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WASHINGTON 

COLUMBIA  BASIN  PROJECT: 

IRRIGATION  FACILITIES 4,000,000 

VARIOUS 

BOULDER  CANYON  PROj  ECT  ,  AZ-NV 4 ,  754 .  000 

COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROL  PROJ..  TITLE  I..  8.257.000 

SUBTOTAL,  REGULAR  CONSTRUCTION 122,406.000 

DRAINAGE  AND  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION: 

BOISE  PROJECT,  PAYETTE  DIVISION.  IDAHO 2.395.000 

BRANTLEY  PROJECT,  NEW  MEXICO ?'5!«'SSS 

COLORADO  RIVER  FRONT  WORK  &  LEVEE  SYSTEM,  AR.  CO 1.250.000 

COLUMBIA  &  SNAKE  RIVER  SALMON  RECOVERY  PROJECT 2.000.000 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  ACT.  ,  ID  .  ND  ,  MT,0R.  SE  ,WA.  WY .".°°° 

FRYINGAN-ARKANSAS  PROJECT,  COLORADO 400.000 

HEADGATE  ROCK  HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECT,  AZ.  CA ^1'595 

KLAMATH  PROJECT,  OREGON-CALIFORNIA 2,442.000 

MC  GEE  CREEK  PROJECT.  OKLAHOMA Ic'SSS 

MINIDOKA  PROJECT,  IDAHO clnnnn 

MOUNTAIN  PARK  PROJECT,  OKLAHOMA o?2  nS2 

NEWLANDS  PROJECT,  NEVADA ^'xlf'SSS 

NUECES  RIVER  PROJECT,  TEXAS 7°2'2S2 

PALMETTO  BEND  PROJECT,  TEXAS 100,000 

PICK-SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN  PROGRAM: 

BOSTWICK  DIVISION,  NEBRASKA ^iS'SSS 

EAST  BENCH  UNIT,  MONTANA ..fS'xSS 

FARWELL  UNIT,  NEBRASKA ^^9'XX5 

OAHE  UNIT,  SOUTH  DAKOTA rf 'SSS 

OWL  CREEK  UNIT,  WYOMING ^  «15 '  SS2 

RECLAMATION  RECREATION  MANAGMENT  ACT  -  TITLE  28 2,000.000 

RECREATION  FACILITIES  AT  EXISTING  RESV,  VARIOUS 151'2SS 

SAN  LUIS  VALLEY  PROJECT,  CLOSED  BASIN  DIVISION 390,000 

TUALATIN  PROJECT  ,  OREGON "-- 

WETLANDS  DEVELOPMENT,  VARIOUS "  '5°0'°°° 

YAKIMA  FISH  PASSAGE/PROTECTIVE  FACILITIES,  WA 725,000^ 

SUBTOTAL,  DRj^INAGE  ADN  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 20,803,000 

SAFETY  OF  DAMS  PROGRAMS: 

BITTER  ROOT  PROJECT,  COMO  DAM,  MONTANA 500.000 

BOISE  PROJECT,  DEER  FLAT  DAM,  IDAHO ^'°°°'555 

CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT,  VERNAL  UNIT,  STEINAKER  DAM.  UT  1,099,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  DAM  SAFETY  PROGRAM o^°'55S 

HYRUM  PROJECT  ,  UTAH .  „  ?oI '  2SS 

ITITIATE  SOD  CORRECTION  ACTION,  VARIOUS 18,136,000 

MODIFICATION  REPORTS  &  PRECONSTRUCTION  ACTIVITY 2,500,000 

SALT  RIVER  PROJECT,  BARTlETT  DAM.  ARIZONA 12,897.000 

SALT  RIVER  PROJECT,  HORSESHOE  DAM,  ARIZONA 14,234,000 

SALT  RIVER  PROJECT,  STEWART  MTN.  DAM,  ARIZONA 227,000 

SAN  CARLOS  IRRIGATION  -  COOLIDGE  DAM.  ARIZONA 7.903,000 

SUBTOTAL  ,  SAFETY  OF  DAMS 62  ,  487  .  000 

REHABILITATION  AND  BETTERMENT: 

MILK  RIVER,  GLASGOW  DIVISION.  MT ^19'°95 

OGDEN  RIVER  PROJECT,  UTAH J'T^n'SSS 

SHOSHONE  PROJECT l'I?,'29S 

WEBER  BASIN  PROJECT,  UTAH _     3.613.000^ 

SUBTOTAL,  REHABILITATION  AND  BETTERMENT 7,058.000 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY: 

DESALTING  TECHNOLOGY ]'S?o  Sno 

GLOBAL  CLIMATE  CHANGE i'2ln'nnn 

GROUNDWATER  RECHARGE  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 4,470,000 

WATER  TECHNOLOGY/ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH 4^335,000 

SUBTOTAL,  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY ^°'®^^;2°2. 

TOTAL,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REHABILITATION  AND 

COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROL  PROJECTS  223,571.000 


4,800.000 


4,754.000 
8.257.000 


157,731 ,000 

2,395,000 

2.092,000 

1 ,250,000 

2,000,000 

62,000 

400.000 

51 .000 

2.442,000 

100.000 

315.000 

500,000 

2,379.000 

700.000 

1 00 . 000 

1 ,230,000 

50,000 

560,000 

96,000 

1 5 . 000 

2.000.000 

151 ,000 

390,000 

450,000 

1 ,800.000 

725.000 


22.253,000 

500,000 

4,000,000 

1 .099,000 

650.000 

341 .000 

18.136.000 

2.500,000 

12,897.000 

14,234,000 

227,000 

7,903.000 


62,487,000 


410,000 
1 ,935.000 
1 .300,000 
3.613.000 


7.258.000 


1 .000.000 
1  ,012.000 
4,470.000 
4,335,000 


10,817,000 


260,546,000 
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PROJECT  TITLE 


BUDGET 
ESTIMATE 


CONFERENCE 
ALLOWANCE 


COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT 

UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  FUND 
AND 
PARTICIPATING  PROJECTS 


COLORADO 

ANIMAS-LA  PLATA  PROJECT 

DOLORES  PROJECT 

UTAH 

CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT,  BONNEVILLE  UNIT 

CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT,  UINTAH  UNIT 

DRAINAGE  &  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION: 

PARTICIPATING  PROJECTS: 

DALLAS  CREEK  PROJECT 

RECREATIONAL  AND  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  FACILITIES: 

RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  FACILITIES 

TOTAL,  COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT 

COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

ARIZONA 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT.  WATER  DEVELOPMENT  (LCRBDF). 
CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT,  NON-INDIAN  DIST.  SYSTEMS... 
CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT,  SAFETY  OF  DAMS 

TOTAL,  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

ASSOCIATED  ITEMS 

UNDISTRIBUTED  REDUCTION  BASED  ON  ANTICIPATED  DELAYS. 


TOTAL,  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

LOAN  PROGRAM 

EASTERN  MUNICIPAL  CALIFORNIA  WATER  DISTRICT  NO.  3. 

FORT  MCDOWELL  INDIAN  TRIBE 

LOAN  ADMINISTRATION 

TOTAL.  LOAN  PROGRAM 


7,000,000 
20,335,000 


18,857,000 
25,000 


290,000 

12.490,000 
3.751 ,000 


7,000,000 
20,335,000 


18,857,000 
25,000 


290,000 

12.490.000 
3,751 ,000 


62.748.000 


62,748.000 


160,470,000 

120,000 

18,178,000 


160,470,000 

120,000 

18,178,000 


178.768.000 


-33,239,000 


431 ,848,000 


3,800,000 

1  ,400,000 

600,000 


5,800.000 


178.768,000 


-37,639,000 


464,423,000 


3,800,000 

9,100,000 

600,000 


13,500,000 


TITLE  in 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
The  summary  tables  at  the  end  of  this  title 
set  forth  the  conference  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  appropriations,  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Additional  items  of  conference 
agreement  are  discussed  below. 

APPLICATION  OF  GENERAL  REDUCTIONS 

With  regard  to  any  general  reductions  con- 
tained in  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act. 
with  the  exception  of  activities  specifically 
addressed  by  the  Committees,  the  conferees 
recommend  that  the  Department  of  Energy 
apply  those  reductions  in  the  most  prudent 
and  practical  manner.  Any  such  reduction 
should  be  taken  in  a  manner  that  is  cost  ef- 
fective and  generally  least  disruptive  to  the 
Department's  missions  and  programs.  The 
Department  continues  to  maintain  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  prior  year  uncosted  bal- 
ances, particularly  in  capital  equipment  and 
construction  project  accounts.  In  applying 
any  general  reductions,  the  Department 
should  seek  to  reduce  these  balances  as 
much  as  possible.  Furthermore,  the  Depart- 
ment shall  consult  with  and  make  their 
plans  for  these  reductions  available  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations  Subcommittees  prior 
to  implementing  the  reductions. 

GENERAL  PLANT  PROJECTS 

In  recent  years,  general  plant  projects  au- 
thorized under  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization acts  have  been  subject  to  statu- 
tory funding  limits  on  the  cost  of  individual 
projects,  while  similar  projects  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  have  not.  The 
Secretary  should  develop  guidelines  using 
the  flexibility  provided  to  the  civilian  pro- 
grams and  the  direction  provided  in  enacted 
authorization  acts.  The  Secretary  should  es- 
tablish coordinated  management  guidelines 
and  funding  limits  for  Departmentwide  ap- 
plication which  achieves  maximum  pro- 
grammatic efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
These  revised  guidelines  should  be  submitted 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Appropriations  Subcommittees 
prior  to  the  submission  of  the  fiscal  year  1995 
budget. 

MINORITY  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITIES 

There  are  currently  over  440,000  Hispanic 
students  attending  125  Hispanic-serving  in- 
stitutions In  15  states  and  Puerto  Rico. 
These  colleges  and  universities  include  some 
of  the  premier  research  and  development  fa- 
cilities in  the  world,  as  well  as  many  other 
excellent  two-  and  four-year  institutions. 
These  colleges  and  universities  are  poised  to 
make  an  increasingly  important  contribu- 
tion to  Department  of  Energy  research 
projects  and  programs,  particularly  as  the 
DOE  plans  to  increase  its  predesignated  re- 
search, development,  and  education  funds  for 
many  minority  institutions,  including  his- 
torically black  colleges  and  universities. 

The  conferees  applaud  the  Department  of 
Energy's  efforts  to  enhance  the  education 
opportunities  for  minority  students  in  the 
areas  of  science  and  technology.  The  con- 
ferees strongly  encourage  the  Department  to 
include  Hispanic-serving  institutions  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  current  or  future  plans  to  in- 
crease its  predesignated  or  targeted  re- 
search, development,  and  education  funds. 

ENERGY  SUPPLY.  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates 
$3,223,910,000  for  Energy  Supply,  Research 
and     Development     Activities     instead     of 


$3,167,634,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,249,286,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  de- 
letes language  proposed  by  the  Senate  re- 
stricting the  funding  for  the  gas  turbine- 
modular  helium  reactor,  and  deletes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  funding  hydro- 
gen research  and  development. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
makes  funds  available  by  transfer  from  the 
Geothermal  Resources  Development  Fund. 

SOLAR  AND  RENEWABLE  ENERGY  PROGRAMS 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  solar  program 
is  funded  at  $252,349,000  as  indicated  in  the 
tables  and  the  programs  are  to  be  funded  at 
the  highest  level  described  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate  reports,  except  for  the  re- 
ductions described  in  the  Senate  report. 

Biofuels  Energy  Systems.— The  Department 
is  urged  to  pursue  the  planning  of  a  biomass 
plant  using  switchgrass  and  rice  straw  and  to 
submit  a  plan  on  the  feasibility  of  such  plant 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate  prior  to  the  submission  of 
the  fiscal  year  1995  budget. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  funds 
to  continue  ongoing  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  and  also  provides  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  increase  in  this  program  for  fiscal 
year  1994  be  directed  toward  cost-shared  vali- 
dation of  direct-combustion  biomass  tech- 
nologies, including  gasification  technologies, 
injected  turbines,  whole  tree  energy,  and 
other  advanced  combustion  biomass  tech- 
nologies with  a  most  industry-driven  focus. 

Indian  Energy  Resources. — The  conferees 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to 
fund  and  implement  Indian  energy  resource 
programs  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  2603  and  2606  of  the  Energy  Policy 
Act  of  1992  to  be  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Technical  and  Financial  Assistance  in  the 
energy  efficiency  and  renewable  energy  orga- 
nization. The  conferees  intend  that,  in  allo- 
cating the  funds  appropriated,  the  Depart- 
ment should  give  priority  to  a  mature 
project  in  which  an  Indian  tribe  has  already 
made  a  substantial  investment  and  with 
which  the  Department  is  already  working  co- 
operatively. In  this  regard,  the  conference  is 
aware  of  the  proposed  Navajo  transmission 
project  in  conjunction  with  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  and  directs  the 
Department  to  give  every  consideration  to 
this  project  in  allocating  the  funds  appro- 
priated. The  conferees  expect  the  Depart- 
ment to  move  expeditiously  in  allocating 
these  funds. 

HYDROGEN  RESEARCH 

The  conference  recommendation  estab- 
lishes a  new  line  for  hydrogen  research.  Hy- 
drogen, as  a  transportation  fuel  available 
from  domestic  sources,  has  the  potential  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  energy  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  having 
important  environmental  benefits.  The  lab- 
oratories of  the  Department  of  Energy  have 
extensive  experience  in  the  production,  stor- 
age, transport,  and  safe  utilization  of  hydro- 
gen. Funding  at  the  level  of  $10,000,000  is  pro- 
vided for  the  Department  to  accelerate  its 
hydrogen  research  program  through  a  strat- 
egy of  adopting  available  technologies  and 
fossil  sources  in  the  short  term  to  build  ex- 
perience and  infrastructure  for  the  longer 
term.  Development  of  more  advanced  tech- 
niques, such  as  fuel  cells  and  hydrogen  gen- 
eration using  renewable  energy,  should  be 
continued,  and  these  techniques  should  be 
phased  in  as  they  become  technically  and 
economically  competitive. 


Development  of  the  transportation  or 
power  end-use  technologies  such  as  fuel  cells 
or  engines,  which  are  applications  funded  in 
other  accounts  (fossil  energy  research  and 
development  and  energy  conservation), 
should  not  be  funded  as  part  of  hydrogen  re- 
search. 

SUPERCONDUCTING  MAGNETIC  ENERGY  STORAGE 

The  conferees  recommend  $10,000,000  for  a 
research  program  directed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  superconducting  magnetic  energy 
storage  (SMES)  system.  SMES,  a  state-of- 
the-art  method  of  storing  electrical  energy 
in  superconducting  coils,  offers  the  ability  to 
discharge  electricity  as  needed  with  95  per- 
cent efficiency.  Utilities  using  SMES  could 
store  excess  nighttime  production  in  the  sys- 
tem and  then  withdraw  that  energy  during 
the  peak  period  of  the  day.  It  can  also  be 
used  for  spinning  reserve,  emergency  power, 
transmission  stability,  and  grid  regulation. 
The  conferees  believe  the  SMES  system  is  an 
important  energy  storage  technology  that 
also  is  environmentally  beneficial. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  the  super- 
conducting magnetic  energy  storage  pro- 
gram has  been  under  development  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  in  order  to  mini- 
mize costs  and  to  expedite  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  civilian  applications,  the  De-  » 
partment  should,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
utilize  developed  technology, 

NUCLEAR  ENERGY  PROGRAMS 

The  conferees  recommend  $12,000,000  to 
continue  the  development  of  the  passives- 
safe  Gas  Turbine-Modular  Helium  Reactor  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $30,400,000  for  the 
Advance  Liquid  Metal  Reactor  Integral  Fast 
Reactor  (ALMRIFR)  program  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conferees  provide  the  full  budget  re- 
quest of  $109,300,000  for  facilities  termi- 
nation. In  lieu  of  the  original  budget  pro- 
posal, the  funds  recommended  are  for  an  al- 
ternative program  where  the  EBR-II  reactor 
is  operated  through  fiscal  year  1996,  with 
shutdown  activities  for  the  facility  con- 
ducted in  parallel  with  ractor  operation.  The 
funds  for  the  termination  of  the  MHTGR  and 
the  ALMR  design  are  to  be  used  to  continue 
the  program  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

ENVIRONMENT.  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 

The  conference  provides  the  fiscal  year  19p3  ' 
level  of  $158,070,000.  The  reduction  from  tUe 
budget  request  should  be  applied  to  the  slg-    ^ 
nificant  increase  in  studies  performed  under  -  ' 
this  budget  category. 

BIOLOGICAL  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH 

The  conference  provides  $1,000,000  to  con-  ' 
duct  research  and  develop  the  technology  for 
commercial  exploitation  in  the  disposal  of 
infectious  hospital  waste  through  electron 
beam  sterilization  at  a  medical  research  cen- 
ter with  proven  experience  with  this  tech- 
nology as  proposed  by  the  House, 

The  conference  agreement  provide 
$5,800,000  for  the  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina's  Cancer  Oncology  Center.  This  ap- 
propriation will  enhance  the  Center's  re- 
search in  the  areas  of  human  molecular  ge- 
netics, biological  risk  assessment  and  inno- 
vative treatments  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Energy  sponsored  Environ- 
mental Hazards  Assessment  Program  and  the 
MUSC  Molecular  and  Structural  Biology 
program.  These  funds  will  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tumor  bank  to  store  and  ar- 
chive various  cancers  as  well  as  further  the 
development  of  radiosurgical  approaches  to 
tumors  with  environmental  causation. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy to  maintain  the  current  location  of  the 
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national  office  and  the  co-located  western 
regional  office  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Global  Environmental  Change.  The  conferees 
are  concerned  that  the  position  of  national 
director  for  the  NIGEC  Program  has  been  va- 
cant for  over  one  year,  and  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  has  not  completed  the 
process  of  recruiting  a  scientist  of  inter- 
national stature  to  head  the  program.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  is  requested  to  work 
with  the  president  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  expedite  the  selection  of  a  highly 
qualified  national  director. 

The  conferees  have  provided  S4.000.000  for 
the  Environmental  Biotechnology  program 
at  Florida  A  &  M  University  to  support  re- 
search including  support  for  principal  inves- 
tigators and  research  assistants  at  the  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  levels.  This  pro- 
gram, in  addition  to  performing  vitally  need- 
ed research,  will  serve  to  increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  minorities  in  this  area  of  sci- 
entific endeavor. 

The  conferees  are  very  supportive  of  the 
Department's  Boron  Neutron  Capture  Ther- 
apy (BNCT)  Program  and  fully  support  the 
budget  request  of  18.744.000  The  conferees  be- 
lieve considerable  progress  has  been  made 
through  support  and  funding  for  BNCT  The 
conferees  are  encouraged  with  the  interest  of 
a  number  of  academic  health  centers  and 
universities  which  have  formed  a  BNCT-uni- 
versity  consortium  to  advance  treatment  of 
brain  tumors  to  patients  m  the  United 
States.  The  conferees  are  aware  and  encour- 
age the  BNCT-universlty  consortium  inter- 
est, in  conjunction  with  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  to  involve  national  and  inter- 
national experts  in  the  assessment  of  BNCT 
and  the  development  of  a  strategic  plan  to 
further  advance  the  treatment  of  brain  tu- 
mors. To  the  extent  available,  the  Depart- 
ment should  use  unobligated  balances  of  up 
to  S2.000.000  to  support  this  university  con- 
sortium. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
S4, 600, 000  for  the  Biomedical  Information 
Communication  Center  (BICC)  at  Oregon 
Health  Sciences  University  to  conduct  re- 
search and  develop  a  model  for  a  statewide, 
high-speed  information,  education  and  data 
gathering  network  which  will  allow  health 
care  information,  services  and  education  to 
be  delivered  electronically.  BICC  is  building 
a  database  for  electronically  encoding  and 
storing  elements  of  the  medical  record  for 
the  lifetime  of  a  patient,  the  'lifetime  clini- 
cal record  ■  This  database  will  be  used  to 
evaluate  outcomes,  and  represents  a  way  to 
track  the  efficacy  and  effect  of  medical 
treatments.  Such  databases,  collected  on 
large  populations  over  long  periods  of  time, 
hold  the  promise  of  answering  questions  that 
have  never  been  answered  about  the  long- 
term  effects  of  low-level  exposure  to  poten- 
tial environmental  hazards  such  as  radiation 
or  electromagnetic  fields  (EMF). 

The  conferees  do  not  include  funds  for  an 
international  study  of  greenhouse  gases  to 
be  conducted  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 

.MAGNETIC  FUSION 

The  conferees  provide  $347,595,000  for  the 
magnetic  fusion  energy  program. 

The  conferees  note  with  approval  that  the 
international  thermonuclear  experimental 
reactor  (ITER)  engineering  design  activity 
phase  of  the  program  has  commenced.  The 
conferees  direct  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  focus  the  Department's  magnetic  fusion 
energy  program  on  national  program  ele- 
ments that  further  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  the  international  thermo- 
nuclear experimental  reactor  and  a  future 
fusion  demonstration  reactor. 


The  Department  is  directed  to  set  prior- 
ities for  the  domestic  fusion  program  identi- 
fying those  ^ements  that  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  development  of  ITER  or  to  the 
development  of  a  fusion  demonstration  reac- 
tor. The  Department  will  provide  a  plan  that 
describes  the  selection  process  for  the  pro- 
posed site  within  the  United  States  for 
ITER,  the  necessary  steps  that  will  lead  to 
the  final  selection  of  a  host  site  for  ITER  by 
the  countries  involved  in  the  ITER  program, 
and  the  schedule  and  critical  path  including 
milestones  and  budget  that  will  be  necessary 
to  allow  for  the  design,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  ITER  by  2005.  Of  the  available 
funds.  S64.000.000  is  included  for  ITER  design 
and  RSiD.  Within  available  funds.  S2.000.000  is 
provided  to  begin  the  evaluation  and  selec- 
tion of  a  U.S.  host  site  for  ITER. 

The  deuterium-tritium  experiments  that 
will  be  conducted  on  the  Tokamak  Fusion 
Test  Reactor  (TFTR).  located  at  the  Prince- 
ton Plasma  Physics  Laboratory  (PPPL).  are 
to  have  the  highest  priority  within  the  U.S. 
fusion  energy  program  during  fiscal  year 
1994 

In  support  of  ITER  design  and  R&D  tasks, 
and  further  development  of  a  fusion  dem- 
onstration reactor.  S20.000.000  is  included  for 
design  work  on  the  Tokamak  Physics  Exper- 
iment (TPX).  The  successful  operation  of 
both  TPX  and  ITER  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  attractive  fusion  dem- 
onstration reactor.  The  TPX  facility  will  be 
a  national  facility  that  takes  advantage  of 
the  site  credits  at  PPPL.  The  Department  is 
directed  to  ensure  that  U.S.  Industry  is  fully 
involved  In  the  design  of  TPX.  Thus,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  for  the  TPX  project 
to  proceed  with  design  activity  including  in- 
dustrial participation  in  the  engineering  de- 
sign and  R&D.  The  Department  should  uti- 
lize standard,  phased,  industrial  contracts 
for  these  design  activities  with  options  for 
construction  that  would  permit  continuity 
and  would  allow  the  project,  if  it  should  be 
approved  In  the  future,  to  be  completed  in 
the  most  efficient  and  cost-effective  manner 

The  Department  is  directed  to  proceed 
with  the  upgrade  of  the  DIII-P  tokamak  fa- 
cility including  increasing  operating  time  to 
expedite  the  formulation  of  design  solutions 
for  TPX  and  ITER. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Department  to 
begin  an  aggressive  low  activation  fusion 
materials  program  with  the  goal  of  develop- 
ing and  characterizing  low  activation  mate- 
rials that  could  be  tested  in  ITER  and  uti- 
lized In  a  future  demonstration  power  reac- 
tor. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  House  report 
language  providing  a  S500,000  increase,  with- 
in available  funds,  for  inertial  fusion  energy, 
and  strongly  urge  the  Department  to  main- 
tain a  viable  inertial  fusion  energy  program 
and  move  forward  with  a  timely  decision  on 
the  Inertial  Linac  Systems  Experiment  that 
would  allow,  if  a  favorable  decision  is  ren- 
dered, construction  to  begin  In  fiscal  year 
1995. 

SLPPORTING  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNICAL 
ANALYSIS 

The  conferees  support  the  continuation  of 
the  Advanced  Neutron  Source  and  the  con- 
ference agreement  provides  SI7.000.000  for  the 
project.  This  is  the  amount  needed  for  the 
continuation  of  essential  research  and  devel- 
opment, reactor  safety  and  regulatory  com- 
pliance tasks.  This  will  Include  work  on  the 
draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement, 
completion  of  advanced  conceptual  design 
studies  and  updates  to  the  appropriate  base- 
line documentation,  and  applicable  activities 
to  position  the  project  to  proceed.  The  con- 


ferees expect  a  construction  start  next  year 
upon  accomplishment  of  this  required  work. 

The  conferees  recommend  S3. 000, 000  for  the 
Midwest  Superconductivity  Consortium  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  the  S700,000  for  a 
feasibility  study  to  determine  options  for 
projects  or  programs  to  facilitate  the  adop- 
tion and  long-term  development  of  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  renewable  energy  on  Indian  Res- 
ervations as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska's  superconductivity  research 
and  urge  the  members  of  the  Midwest  Super- 
conductivity Consortium  to  consider  the  In- 
clusion of  the  institute. 

The  conferees  recommend  S7, 000, 000  for  the 
DOE  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate 
Competitive  Research  (DOE-EPSCoR)  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  supportive  of  the  work 
done  at  Florida  State  University's  Super 
Computations  Research  Institute.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  urged  to  fully  utilize 
the  facility  and  give  consideration  toward 
providing  assistance  in  updating  and  expand- 
ing the  Institute's  capabilities.  Accordingly, 
from  within  available  funds,  the  conferees' 
recommendation  Includes  S8. 300.000  to  con- 
tinue the  Super  Computations  Research  In- 
stitute. 

The  conferees  do  not  include  funds  for  the 
House  provisions  relating  to  the  Dade  Coun- 
ty public  schools,  and  the  provision  relating 
to  the  Queens  Hall  of  Science  Discovery  Lab- 
oratory, 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  AND  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT 
(NON-DEFENSEl 

The  conferees  have  Included  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  Maywood  site  and  Wayn^  site 
cleanup  contained  in  the  DOE  Formerly  Uti- 
lized Sites  Remedial  Action  Program 
(FUSRAP).  This  will  continue  the  removal  of 
contaminated  materials  In  interim  storage 
at  Maywood  and  Wayne,  New  Jersey. 

URANIUM  SUPPLY  AND  ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
appropriates  SI77,092.000  instead  of 
S160.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
specifies  specific  funding  and  revenue 
sources  for  the  Uranium  Supply  and  Enrich- 
ment Activities. 
URANIUM  ENRICHMENT  DECONTAMINATION  AND 
DECOMMISSIONING  FUND 

Amendment  No.  31:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  the  anticipated  obli- 
gated balances  should  be  estimated  rather 
than  prescribed. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
specifies  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  expended 
for  uranium  and  thorium  decontamination 
required  by  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992. 

In  lieu  of  the  Senate  report  language  con- 
cerning the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
initial  reimbursements  of  claims  made  by 
active  uranium  and  thorium  mill  site  licens- 
ees for  remediation  expenses  under  title  X. 
subtitle  A  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992 
(Public  Law  102-J86).  the  conferees  are  in 
agreement  that  the  Department  is  to  carry 
out  the  program  and  use  the  funds  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner  consistent  with  Public 
Law  102^86 


GENERAL  SCIENCE  AND  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates 
Si .615. 114. 000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  Si.  194. 114. 000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  limiting  the  availability 
of  funds  to  construct  a  B-Factory. 

The  conferees  agree  to  provide  S36.000.000 
for  the  construction  of  the  asymmetric  B- 
meson  production  facility  (B-Factory)  as 
proposed  by  the  House,  Since  the  review  and 
selection  of  the  site  for  the  project  have  been 
completed,  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
House  bill  are  no  longer  required. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  restricting  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  the  Superconducting  Super 
Collider, 

The  conferees  direct  that  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  Superconducting 
Super  Collider  construction  may  be  spent  90 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
unless  the  Secretary  delivers  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate an  Implementation  plan  for  the  specific 
recommendations  of  the  Report  of  the  DOE 
Review  Committee  on  the  Baseline  Valida- 
tion of  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider 
and  the  Secretary  certifies  that  the  manage- 
ment issues  raised  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  in  its  report  dated  February  1993, 
number  GAO'RCED-93-87.  have  been  ade- 
quately addressed  and  will  not  reoccur. 

The  Los  Alamos  Meson  Physics  Facility 
(LAMPF),  the  Relativistic  Heavy  Ion 
Collider  (RHIC),  and  the  Continuous  Elec- 
tron Beam  Accelerator  Facility  (CEBAF)  are 
funded  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Because  of  budget  limitations,  the  con- 
ferees recommend  a  general  reduction  of 
$15,000,000. 

Language  in  the  Act  would  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  "food,  beverages,  re- 
ceptions, parties,  country  club  fees,  plants  or 
flowers  pursuant  to  any  cost-reimbursable 
contract".  The  managers  do  not  intend  to 
preclude  legitimate  activities  such  as  cafe- 
teria services.  It  is  intended  to  prohibit  the 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  payment 
of  contractors'  country  club  fees  or  fancy 
parties  and  receptions. 

SUPERCONDUCTING  SUPER  COLLIDER 

The  conferees  agree  to  $640,000,000  for  the 
Superconducting  Super  Collider  (SSC)  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  note  that  construction  of 
the  SSC  is  the  highest  priority  in  particle 
physics  today  and  is  a  critical  necessity  to 
permit  progress  in  the  basic  understanding 
of  matter  into  the  21st  century.  Numerous 
scientific  reviews  have  affirmed  and  re- 
affirmed the  fact  that  the  SSC  Is  the  next 
logical  and  meaningful  step  in  the  ages-old 
quest  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  what 
things  are  made  of  and  how  they  work. 

As  did  the  two  preceding  Presidents.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  strongly  supports  this  impor- 
tant project  and  has  declared  It  a  top  prior- 
ity of  his  Administration.  In  his  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 12.  1993.  the  President  has  stated: 

The  SSC  represents  not  only  the  culmina- 
tion of  high  energy  physics  research  in  the 
twentieth  century,  but  also  the  cornerstone 
of  continued  American  international  sci- 
entific leadership  in  the  century  to  follow. 
The  SSC  is  expected  to  unlock  fundamental 
secrets  about  the  nature  of  matter  and  en- 
ergy. 

The  SSC  represents  a  vital  Investment  in 
our  nation's  ability  to  maintain  its  pre- 
eminence in  basic  scientific  research  and  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies in  many  areas  critical  to  the  health 


of  the  U.S.  economy.  We  cannot  abandon  our 
commitment  to  improving  our  national  sci- 
entific and  technological  performance,  which 
win.  in  turn,  stimulate  economic  growth. 
The  SSC  is  an  investment  in  our  future. 

Fundamental  science  forms  the  foundation 
of  technological  progress.  The  SSC  has  the 
potential  to  strengthen  the  US,  super- 
conducting magnet  industry.  Materials  and 
techniques  resulting  from  the  SSC  will  help 
to  improve  the  performance  of  U.S.  manufac- 
turing and  may  stimulate  advances  in  health 
care. 

In  her  letter  of  October  13,  1993.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  urged  the  continued  sup- 
port for  the  SSC  and  advised  that  the  SSC 
will  be  an  essential  tool  for  carrying  all  of 
humanity  to  the  next  level  of  understanding 
about  the  origin  of  mass  and  the  relations 
between  mass  and  energy.  Termination  of 
the  SSC  would  cause  severe  damage  to  the 
field  of  high  energy  physics  and  would  signal 
that  the  United  States  is  withdrawing  from 
its  position  of  clear  world  leadership  In  basic 
science. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  further  advised  of 
her  intention  to  institute  a  number  of  man- 
agement reforms  and  has  committed  to  com- 
ply with  the  Senate  provisions  concerning 
the  appropriate  improvements. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  advised  that  she 
expects  that  the  project  will  be  completed  in 
2002  for  less  than  $11,000,000,000  in  as-spent 
dollars.  The  conferees  intend  to  hold  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  a  commitment  of  less 
than  $11,000,000,000  for  the  construction  of 
the  Superconducting  Super  Collider.  If  at 
any  time  the  estimate  for  the  project  ex- 
ceeds this  figure,  the  Secretary  should  advise 
the  Congress  of  actions  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  project  or  reduce  its  scope. 

NUCLEAR  WASTE  DISPOSAL  FUND 

Amendment  No.  36:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

For  the  nuclear  waste  disposal  activities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  97-425,  as 
amerided,  including  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty or  facility  construction  or  expansion, 
$260,000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
to  be  derived  from  the  Suclear  Waste  Fund.  To 
the  extent  that  balances  in  the  fund  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  cover  amounts  available  for  obligation 
in  the  account,  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  her 
authority  pursuant  to  section  302(e)(5)  of  said 
Act  to  issue  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  Provided.  That  of  the  amount  herein 
appropriated,  within  available  funds,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,500,000  may  be  provided  to  the  State  of 
Nevada,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conduct  of  its 
scientific  oversight  responsibilities  pursuant  to 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982.  Public 
Law  97-425.  as  amended:  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  amount  herein  appropriated,  not  more 
than  $7,000,000  may  be  provided  to  affected  local 
governments,  as  defined  in  the  Act.  to  conduct 
appropriate  activities  pursuant  to  the  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  within  ninety  days  of  the 
completion  of  each  Federal  fiscal  year,  each 
State  or  local  entity  shall  provide  certification 
to  the  Department  of  Energy,  that  all  funds  ex- 
pended from  such  payments  have  been  expended 
for  activities  as  defined  in  Public  Law  97-425,  as 
amended.  Failure  to  provide  such  certification 
shall  cause  such  entity  to  be  prohibited  from 
any  further  funding  provided  for  similar  activi- 
ties: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  may  be  used  directly  or  in- 
directly to  influence  legislative  action  on  any 
matter  pending  before  Congress  or  a  State  legis- 


lature or  for  any  lobbying  activity  as  provided 
in  IS  U.S.C.  1913:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  may  be  used 
for  litigation  expenses:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  may  be 
used  to  support  multistate  efforts  or  other  coali- 
tion building  activities  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  this  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  available  for  Phase  ll-B 
grants  to  study  the  feasibility  of  siting  a  Mon- 
itored Retrievable  Storage  Facility. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  to  the  distribution  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Fund  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  which  makes  specific  alloca- 
tions and  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  the 
funds.  The  provision  proposed  by  the  Senate 
considering  the  siting  of  a  Monitored  Re- 
trievable Storage  facility  has  been  revised  to 
prohibit  Phase  II-B  grants. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  House  provi- 
sions concerning  the  development  of  a  multi- 
purpose canister  (MPC). 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 
WEAPONS  ACTIVITIES 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates 
$3,595,198,000  instead  of  $3,572,198,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $3,597,482,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate, 

The  conferees  agree  to  provide  $17,000,000 
to  continue  funding  the  dual-axis  radio- 
graphic hydrotest  facility  at  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  (LANL).  However,  no 
funds  are  provided  for  the  high-explosives 
material  test  facility  at  LANL, 

For  the  technology  transfer  program  in  fis- 
cal year  1994.  an  amount  of  $223,000,000  is  rec- 
ommended. Within  this  funding,  the  con- 
ferees support  making  available  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000  for  evaluating  and  assisting  in 
the  transfer  of  technologies  developed  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site, 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$10,000,000  for  the  high-performance  comput- 
ing and  communications  program. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  may  include  in  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  'Vear 
1994  a  change  to  the  testing  program  budget 
structure.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  De- 
partment implementing  this  new  structure 
in  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  conferees  have  not  included  $4,000,000 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  establish,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department  of  Defense,  a 
program  for  destruction  of  highly  energetic 
explosives.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  participation  In  this 
program  if  funded  on  a  reimbursable  basis  by 
another  agency. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$30,000,000  for  the  research  and  evaluation  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  production  of  tritium 
and  to  initiate  a  systematic  review  of  all 
available  options  for  disposal  of  plutonium 
from  dismantled  warheads.  These  funds  have 
been  provided  as  part  of  the  weapons  com- 
plex reconfiguration  program  which  is  cur- 
rently managing  this  activity. 

During  deliberations  on  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  are  addressing  the  issues  of  trit- 
ium production  and  plutonium  disposal. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  new  tritium  production  capacity  to 
meet  future  anticipated  demands  for  tritium 
in  the  downsized  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
as  well  as  the  need  to  provide  a  practical  so- 
lution to  the  safeguarding  and  disposal  of 
Plutonium  from  dismantled  nuclear  weapons. 
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TLua.  ihe  conference  agreement  supports  the 
continuation  of  activities  be^n  last  year  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  tri'.ium  production  along:  with 
disposition  of  plutonium  and  generation  of 
electricity.  In  addition,  the  Department 
should  consider  developing  a  cooperative 
program  with  Russia  to  explore  methods  of 
Plutonium  disposal  and  power  production. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  Nation  must 
immediately  begin  development  of  a  plan  for 
ultimate  disposal  of  plutonium  from  disman- 
tled warheads.  The  technical,  institutional 
and  economic  Issues  of  each  alternative  must 
be  evaluated  The  Department  is  directed  to 
begin  an  analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
each  option  for  plutonium  disposal  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  indefinite  storage,  di- 
rect disposal  in  a  repository,  immobilization 
in  a  waste  form,  reactor  or  accelerator  con- 
version of  plutonium.  and  subsequent  spent 
fuel  handling  and  waste  management  costs 
for  each  option.  The  development  times  for 
each  technology  as  well  as  health,  safety. 
and  environmental  problems  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed also. 

DEFENSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  AND 
WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates 
S5. 181. 855.000  for  Defense  Environmental  Res- 
toration and  Waste  Management  instead  of 
t5.185.8T7.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
S5. 106.855.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  wish  to  reiterate  concerns 
raised  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  overall  cost  of  environmental 
cleanup  actions  that  the  Department  has 
committed  to  perform  under  existing  compli- 
ance agreements.  While  committed  to  pro- 
viding adequate  funding  for  necessary  clean- 
up activities  around  the  country,  the  con- 
ferees emphasize  that  there  will  not  be  an 
endless  source  of  funding  for  this  program 
with  significant  increases  in  the  outyears. 

The  Department  should  begin  to  develop  a 
program  related  to  the  management  of  haz- 
ardous materials  and  of  hazardous  materials 
emergency  response,  and  up  to  SIO.000.000 
from  within  available  funds  is  provided  for 
program  planning  and  predesign  activities  in 
fiscal  year  1994.  The  Department  is  expected 
to  include  funding  for  this  activity  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1995  budget  submission. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  Department 
needs  to  develop  a  mechanism  for  establish- 
ing priorities  among  competing  cleanup  re- 
quirements. Toward  this  end.  the  Depart- 
ment is  directed  to  review  compliance  agree- 
ments and  to  submit  by  June  30.  1995.  a  re- 
port to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
evaluating  the  risks  to  the  public  health  and 
safety  posed  by  the  conditions  at  weapons 
complex  facilities  that  are  addressed  by  com- 
pliance agreement  requirements. 


The  report  should  estimate,  with  as  much 
specificity  as  practicable,  the  risk  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  individual  members  of 
the  public  intended  to  be  addressed  by  clean- 
up activities  required  by  the  compliance 
agreements,  the  health  and  safety  effect  of 
implementing  the  requirements,  and  the  cost 
associated  with  implementing  the  require- 
ment. The  Department  should  work  with 
State  and  Federal  regulators  and  affected 
parties  to  develop  programs  which  reduce 
risk  to  public  and  worker  health  and  safety. 

TTie  conferees  emphasize  that  they  do  not 
intend  the  Department  to  perform  an  ex- 
haustive, formal  risk  assessment,  as  that 
term  is  frequently  used,  of  the  thousands  of 
cleanup  activities  required  by  the  compli- 
ance agreement.  Instead,  the  Department  is 
directed  to  estimate  the  risk  addressed  by 
cleanup  requirements  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
scientific  evidence  available. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
S2. 114.000  for  the  liquid  waste  treatment  sys- 
tem at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  consistent  with 
the  Department's  amended  budget  request. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $40,000,000  for 
closeout  activities  for  the  Hanford  Waste 
Vitrification  Plant  construction  project  at 
Richland.  Washington,  in  accordance  with 
the  revised  Hanford  site  cleanup  agreement. 
An  additional  S35. 000.000  has  been  provided  in 
waste  management  operating  expenses  to 
support  the  closeout  activities  and  to  begin 
Implementation  of  new  activities  required  by 
the  revised  Hanford  site  cleanup  agreement. 
Also,  in  support  of  the  revised  agreement. 
S45.66O.0O0  has  been  provided  for  the  multi- 
function waste  remediation  facility  at  the 
Hanford  site  to  accelerate  construction  of 
new  tanks  and  development  of  waste 
pretreatment  capability. 

The  conferees  have  restored  the  $10,000,000 
reduction  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  the 
technology  development  program.  However, 
the  conferees  support  the  Senate  position 
that  these  funds  should  not  be  used  for  edu- 
cational activities.  These  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  development  of  innovative  tech- 
nologies related  to  the  remediation  of  high- 
level  waste  tanks  and  the  characterization, 
treatment,  and  disposal  of  mixed  waste.  The 
technology  development  program  hais  in- 
creasingly Included  funds  for  educational  ac- 
tivities, community  agreements,  and  other 
activities  not  related  to  technology  develop- 
ment. The  Department  should  ensure  that 
the  technology  development  program  is 
clearly  defined  and  justified. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  $8,000,000  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  imple- 


mentation of  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant 
Land  Withdrawal  Act  of  1992  and  develop- 
ment of  cleanup  standards  to  guide  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  environmental  restora- 
tion efforts. 

MATERIALS  SUPPORT  AND  OTHER  DEFENSE 
PROGRAMS 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates 
$1,963,755,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $2,046,592,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  conferees  understand  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  has  developed  a  plan  to  revise  signifi- 
cantly the  Department's  classification  pro- 
cedures. This  plan  will  include  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  classification  rules  and 
procedures,  research  and  development  of  new 
technology  to  expedite  declassification  of 
documents,  expanded  training  of  employees 
to  declassify  documents,  and  public  partici- 
pation. The  conferees  support  the  objectives 
of  this  plan  and  expect  them  to  be  accom- 
plished within  the  funds  provided  including 
issuance  of  revised  classification  guidelines 
by  September  30.  1994.  The  Department  is  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations  by  June  15. 
1994.  on  the  progress  to  date. 

The  conferees  support  the  Department's 
ongoing  program  in  Verification  and  Control 
Technology  to  establish  a  data  base  and 
tracking  system  for  weapons  grade  pluto- 
nium. uranium,  and  tritium  in  the  states  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  urge  the  De- 
partment to  accelerate  the  program  as  much 
as  possible  within  available  funds. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  include 
establishment  of  a  new  program  for  tritium 
production  and  plutonium  disposition.  Trit- 
ium production  activities  which  were  initi- 
ated last  year  and  development  of  plutonium 
disposition  alternatives  are  included  in  the 
weapons  complex  reconfiguration  program. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Amendment  No.  41:  Appropriates  $30,362,000 
for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $31,757,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Power  Marketing  administrations 

western  area  power  administration 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates 
$272,956,000  for  the  Western  Area  Power  Ad- 
ministration as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $287,956,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates 
$260,400,000  to  be  derived  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Reclamation  fund  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $275,400,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 
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ENERGY  SUPPLY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

I.   Solar  applicct ions 

A.  Solar  building  technology  research 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


Total,  Solar  building  technology  research. 

B.  Photovoltaic  energy  systems 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


Total,  PhotcvolTaic  energy  systems. 

C.  Solar  thermal  energy  systems 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


Total,  Solar  trerma'v  e-^ergy  systems. 

D.  Biofuels  energy  systems 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


Total,  Bio'^uels  ene^g>  systems. 


E.  Wind  energ,  systems 
Operating  expenses.. 
Capital  eaoioment... 


Total,  Wind  e-^e-gy  s,s  terns... 

F.  Ocear  e'-e^g.  s,ste^s  -  OE . 

Tptal,  Solar  applications. 


4,807,000 
200.000 


5.007.000 


71 ,345,000 
6,700,000 


78.045.000 


32,191 ,000 
509,000 


32.700,000 


55,057,000 
3,100,000 


58.157.000 


26,453,000 
3,900,000 


30.353.000 


204,262.000 


4,807,000 
200,000 


5.007,000 


74,345,000 
3,700,000 


78.045.000 


32.191 ,000 
509,000 


32.700.000 


55,057,000 
3,100,000 


58.157,000 


26,453,000 
3,900,000 


30.353,000 

1 .000,000 

205.262,000 


II.  Other  solar  energy 

A.  International  solar  energy  program 

B.  Solar  technology  transfer  -  OE 


OE. 


C.  National  Renewable  Energy  Laboratory 
Capital  equipment 

Construct  ion : 

General  plant  pno;ects 


94-t-"02  National  wind  technology  center 
e  X  c  a  r  s  i  c - ,  Golden,  CO 


Total,  Construction, 


Total,  National  "enewaDle  Energy  Laboratory. 


D.  Resc„'~ce  assessme'^t 
Operating  expenses. 
Capital  equipment.. 


Total,  ResoL 


;e  assessment . 


E.  Solar  program  suppc^'t  -  OE. 

F.  Prng'-am  di'-ection  -  OE 


Total,  Other  solan  ene'~gy. 


5.754.000 
16.404.000 


1 .025,000 
1  .728.000 

3.180,000 
4.908.000 


5,933,000 


2.203,000 
200,000 


2,403,000 

5.400,000 
8,200,000 


44,094,000 


5,250,000 
21 ,404,000 


1 ,025,000 
1.728,000 

3.180.000 
4,908,000 


5,933,000 


2,100,000 
200,000 


2,300,000 

5.000.000 
7.200.000 


47,087,000 


TOTAL,  SOLAR  ENERGY. 
(Operating  expenses) 
(Capital  equipment  ) 
(Construction ) 


248,356,000 
(227,814,000) 
(15,634,000) 
(4,908,000) 


252.349,000 
(234,807,000) 
(12,634,000) 
(4,908,000) 
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GEOTHERMAL 

II.  Geothermal  technology  development  -  OE 22,072,000  22,072  000 

III.  Program  direction  -  OE 1,000,000  1,OOo!oOO 

IV.  Capital  equipment 900,000  900,000 

TOTAL,  GEOTHERMAL 23,972,000  23,972^000" 

(Operating  expenses) (23,072,000)  (23,072,000) 

(Capital  equipment  ) (900,000)  (900,000) 

HYDROGEN  RESEARCH 

I.  Operating  expenses 4,900,000  10,000,000 

HYDROPOWER 

I.  Small  scale  hydropower  development  -  OE 946.000  946  000 

II.  Program  direction  -  OE 135,000  135!oOO 

TOTAL,  HYDROPOWER ^08^000  ^08^000" 

ELECTRIC  ENERGY  SYSTEMS  AND  STORAGE 

I.  Electric  energy  systems 

A.  Electric  field  effects  research  -  OE 10,000,000  10  000  000 

B.  Reliability  research  -  OE 6,100,000  6,100*000 

C.  System  and . materials  research  -  OE 20,730,000  20,730  000 

D.  Program  direction  -  OE 850,000  '850000 

E.  Capital  equipment 900,000  90o!oOO 

Total,  Electric  energy  systems 38,580,000  38,580,000 

II.  Energy  storage  systems 

A.  Battery  storage  -  OE 5.774,000  5.774,000 

B.  Thermal  storage.  -  OE 1,100.000 

C.  Superconducting  magnetic  energy  storage 10000000 

D.  Program  direction  -  OE 350.000  '35o!oOO 

E.  Capital  equipment 300,000  300^000 

Total.  Energy  storage  systems 6,424,000  17.524,000 

TOTAL.  ELECTRIC  ENERGY  SYSTEMS  AND  STORAGE 45.004^000  56~io4~000~ 

(Operating  expenses) (43.804.000)  (44;904;000) 

(Capital  equipment  ) (1,200.000)  (11.200,000) 

POLICY  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Policy  and  management  -  CE 3,878.000  3.878,000 

NUCLEAR  ENERGY 

I.  Nuclear  energy  R&D 

A.  Light  water. reactor  -  OE 57.789,000  57,789,000 

B.  Advanced  reactor  R&D 

Operating  expenses 16.000.000  42,400.000 

C.  Space  reactor  power  systems 

Operating  expenses 27.500.000  27.500,000 

D.  Advanced  radioisotope  power  system 

Operating  expenses 46,100,000  46.100,000 

Capital  equipment 2,000,000  2,000,000 

Total.  Advanced  radioisotope  power  system 48.100.000  48.100.000 

F.  Facilities 

Operating  expenses 6,900,000  6,900,000 

G.  Program  direction 10,463.000  10.463,000 

H.  Policy  and  management 

Operating  expenses 12.612,000  12,612,000 

I.  Test  reactor  area  hot  cells 1,400,000  1,400,000 
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J.  Oa^  Pidge  landlord 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construct  ion ■ 

GPN-103  General  plant  projects. 


94-E-201  Communications  network,  OR. 
Total .  const  rue t ion 


16.080,000 
670,000 

1 .450.000 

6,700.000 

8,150,000 


16,080,000 
670,000 

1 ,450.000 

6,700,000 

8 , 1 50 , 000 


Total.  Oak  Ridge  landlord. 


Total.  Nuclean  energy  R  &  J 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


24.900.000 


24,900,000 


II.   Termination  costs 

Operating  expenses. 
Capital  equipment.. 
Const  ruction: 

GPN-1Q2  General  c 


ant  projects. 


Total,  Termi-atio' 


TOTAL,  NUCLEAR  ENERGY. 
(Operating  expenses).. 
(Capital  equipment  ).. 
(Construction ) .  . 


CIVILIAN  WASTE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

I.  Spent  fuel  storage  R&D  -  OE 

II.  Program  direction  -  OE 


TOTAL,  CIVILIAN  WASTE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

ENVIRONMENT,  SAFETv  AND  HEALTH 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  ea„ipment 


TOTAL.  ENVIRONMENT,  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 

NUCLEAR  SAFETY  POLICY  -  OE 

LIQUIFIED  GASEOUS. SPILL  TEST  FACILITY  -  ESRD. 


ENERGY  RESEARCH 
I.   Biological  ar 


-onmental  research 


A.  Biological  and  environmental  research  R&D 

Opera t ing  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Const  ruct ion : 

GP-E-' 20  General  plant  projects 


94-E-335  Brookhaven  linac  isotope 
producer. facility  upgrade. .BNL. . . . 


94-E-337  Advancec  light  source  structural 
biology  suppont  facility.  LBL 


94-t-338  Structu-al  biology  center,  ANL. 
94-E-339  i-^uman  genome  lab..  LBL 


91 -EM- 100  Environmental  &  molecular  sciences 
laboratory.  PNL,  Richland,  WA 


205,664.000 
(194.844,000) 
(2,670,000) 
(8.150.000) 


102.300,000 
5.000.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

109,300,000 


232.064.000 
(221 .244.000) 
(2,670,000) 
(8,150,000) 


102,300,000 
5,000,000 

2 , 000 , 000 

109.300.000 


314.964.000 
(297,144,000) 
(7,670,000) 
(10,150,000) 


577,000 
1 1 0 . 000 


341 .364.000 
(323.544.000) 
(7.670.000) 
(10.150.000) 


577,000 
1 1 0 , 000 


687,000 


173,246,000 
1 ,600.000 


687,000 


158.070.000 
1 ,600.000 


174,846,000 

15,000,000 

979.000 


159.670,000 

15.000,000 

1.300,000 


Total 


!,  O  -^  S  t  ' 


338,060,000 
21 .600,000 

3,500,000 


6,000,000 

600,000 
4.000,000 
2,200,000 

33,000,000 
49.300,000 


338.060.000 
21 ,600.000 

3,500,000 


6,000,000 

600.000 
4 , 000 . 000 
2 . 200 . 000 

33.000.000 
49,300,000 


Total.  Biological  and  environmental  research  R&D. 


408,960,000 


408.960.000 
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B.  BER  program  direction 


OE. 


Total,  Biological. and  environmental. research. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


7.100.000 


7.100.000 


416.060.000 

(345.160.000) 

(21 ,600,000) 

(49,300,000) 


416.060.000 

(345,160,000) 

(21 ,600,000) 

(49.300,000) 


II. 


Fusion  energy 

A.  Confinement  systems 

B.  Development  and  technology. 

Applied  plasma  physics 

Planning  and  projects 

Inertial  fusion  energy 

Program  direction  -  OE 

Capital  equipment 


C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 


H.  Construction: 

GPE-900  General  plant  projects,  var .  locations. 

94-E-200  Tokamak  physics  experiment,  Princeton 
plasma  physics  laboratory 


Total,  Construction. 


157,400,000 

81 ,300,000 

59,805,000 

4,895,000 

4,000.000 

9.200.000 

15.995.000 


2 , 000 . 000 

13,000,000 
15,000,000 


170,400,000 

81  ,300,000 

59,805,000 

4.895.000 

4.000,000 

9.200,000 

15.995,000 


2.000,000 


2.000,000 


Total,  Fusion  energy. 
(Operating  expenses). 
(Capital  equipment  ). 
(Construction )  . 


Ill .Supporting  research  and  technical  analysis 


A. 


Basic  energy  sciences 

1 .  Materials  sciences 

2.  Chemical  sciences 

Applied .mathematical  sciences. 
Engineering  and  geosciences. . . 

Advanced  energy  projects 

Energy  biosciences 

Program. direction  -  OE 

Capital. equipment 


9.  Construction: 

GPE-400. General  plant  projects. 


94-E-305  Accelerator  &  reactor  improvements. 

89-R-402  6-7  GeV  syn.  radiation  source.  ANL. 

Total,  Construction 


Total,  Basic  energy  sciences. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction.      ) 


B.  Advanced  neutron  source 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construction : 

94-E-308  Advanced  neutron  source. 


Total,  Advanced  neutron  source. 


C.  Energy  oversight,  res.  analysis  &  univ.  support 
1 .  Energy  research  analyses  -  OE 


University  &  science  education  programs 

a.  Laboratory  cooperative. science  centers. 

b.  University  programs 

c.  University  reactor  fuel  assistance 

d.  University  research  instrumentation.... 


Total,  University  &  science  education  programs. 


3.  ER  laboratory  technology  transfer. 

4.  Advisory  and  oversight  -  OE 


347,595,000 
(316.600.000) 
(15.995.000) 
(15.000,000) 


347.595.000 
(329.600.000) 
(15.995.000) 
(2,000.000) 


276 

985 

,000 

276 

985 

000 

169 

000 

000 

169 

000 

000 

106 

200 

000 

106 

200 

000 

37 

900 

000 

37 

900 

000 

11 

400 

000 

11 

400 

000 

26 

700 

000 

26 

700 

000 

9 

400 

000 

9 

400 

000 

44 

880 

000 

44 

880 

000 

5 

000 

000 

5 

000 

000 

7 

500 

000 

7 

500 

000 

107 

000 

000 

107 

000 

000 

119 

500 

000 

119 

500 

000 

801 ,965,000 
(637,585,000) 

(44,880,000) 
(119,500,000) 


12,000,000 
1 ,000,000 

26,000,000 

39,000,000 


801 ,965,000 
(637,585.000) 

(44,880,000) 
(119,500,000) 


17,000,000 


4,020,000 


35,823,000 

12,800,000 

3,730,000 

5,647,000 


17.000.000 


4,020.000 


35.823.000 

12.800,000 

3,730,000 

5,647,000 


58,000,000 

39,353,000 
13,800,000 


58,000.000 

39.353.000 
13.800.000 


Total.  Energy. oversight,  res.  anal.  &  univ.  supt . . 


115.173.000 


115.173.000 
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D.  Multiprog-ar^  e-e-gy  labs  -  facility  support 

1  .  Multip'"ograrr  ge^e-al  purpose  facilities 

Operating  expenses 

Capi t al . equipment 

Const  rue t ion : 

GPE-801  General  plant  projects 


94-E-351  Fuel  storage  and  transfer 
facility  (BNL) 


94-E-363  "eslace  roofing,  (ORNL) 


93-E-313  Electrical  system  upgrade, 
phase. II  (ANL) 


93-E-325  Potable  water  system  upgrade, 
phase  .  I  (BNL) , 


92-E-322  East  canyon  electrical 
safety  project  (LBL) 


92-E-323  ^cg-aae  steam  distribution 
syste-   Aes-  End  (ORNL) 


92-E-324  Safety  compliance  modifications. 
326  building  (PNL) 


92-E-323  Electrical  substation 
upgnade  ,ANL) 


88-R-806  Environmental  health  &  safety 
project  (LBL) 


Total.  Construction. 


Total,  MultiD- 


general  purpose  facilities. 


2.  Multiprogram  energy  labs  -  tiger  team  report 

Operating  expenses 

Capital.equi pment 

Construct  ion 

93-E-315  Roof  .replacement,  phase  I  (BNL).. 

93-E-3l^  Li*e  safety  code  compliance  (PNL) 

93-E-320  Fire  and  safety  improvements. 
phase  I :  (ANL) 


93-E-323  Fire  and  safety  systems  upgrade, 
phase  I  (LBL) 


93-E-324  Hazardous  materials  safeguards, 
phase . I  ( LBL) 


Total,  Construction. 


Total,  "^ige-  tean-i  .'-eport 

Inactive  a-d  su'~plus  facilities  -  OE. 


Total,  Multip-cgram  energy  laboratories  -  fac  sup. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment) 

(Construct  ic-  ) 


Total,  Supporting  research  and  technical  analysis. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


700,000 
6,000,000 

9,000,000 


1 , 000 , 000 
3,300,000 

2.150,000 

2.017.000 

1 .568,000 

2,693,000 

2 . 000 . 000 

2,070,000 

1 ,691 ,000 


27,489,000 
34,189,000 


623,000 
500 , 000 


1 ,926,000 
1,000,000 

850,000 

1 , 000 , 000 


41 ,588.000 
(1 ,823,000) 
(6,500,000) 
(33,265,000) 


997,726.000 
(766.581 .000) 

(52.380.000) 
(178.765.000) 


700.000 
6.000.000 

9.000,000 


1 ,000,000 
3,300,000 

2,150,000 

2,017,000 

1 ,568,000 

2,693,000 

2,000,000 

2.070.000 

1 .691 .000 


27.489.000 
34.189.000 


623.000 
500,000 


1 .926.000 
1 .000.000 

850.000 

1 .000,000 


1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

5.776,000 

5,776,000 

6,899,000 
500 , 000 

6,899,000 
500,000 

41  ,588,000 
(1 ,823,000) 
(6.500,000) 
(33.265,000) 


975,726,000 
(771 ,581 ,000) 

(51 ,380,000) 
(152,765.000) 


IV.  Policy  ara  "nanagement, 
TOTAL,  ENERGY  StSEA«CH... 


3,233,000 
1 .764,614,000 


3,233,000 
1 ,742,614,000 
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ENERGY  APPLICATIONS 

I.  Technical  information  management  program 

Operating  expenses 14,338,000      14,338,000 

Capital  equipment 600,000         600,000 

Total,  Technical  information  management  program 14,938,000       14,938,000 

II.  In-house  energy  management 

Operating  expenses 6,590,000       6,590,000 

Construction : 

IHE  -  500  Modifications  for  energy  mgmt 19,555,000       19,555,000 

Total,  In-house  energy  management 26,145,000       26,145,000 

TOTAL .  ENERGY  APPLICATIONS 41  ,  083 ,  000      41  ,  083  ,  000 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  AND  WASTE  MGMT  (NON-DEFENSE) 

I.  Corrective  activities 
Operating  expenses 

Undistributed 1  ,120,000       1  ,120,000 

Construction : 

92-E-601  Melton  Valley  LLLW  collection  and 

transfer  system  upgrade  (ORNL) 11,500,000       11,500,000 

90-R-119  Laboratory  wastewater  treatment 

plant  improvements  (AND 680,000         680,000 

88-R-830  Liquid  low  level  waste  collection 

and  transfer  sys  upgrade  (ORNL) 6,500,000       6,500,000 

Total,  Construction 18,680,000       18,680,000 

Total,  Corrective. activities 19,800,000       19,800,000 

(Operating  expenses) (1,120,000)      (1,120,000) 

(Construction ) (18,680,000)     (18,680.000) 

II.  Environmental  restoration 
Operating  expenses: 

1.  Facilities  and  sites 230,858,000     230,858,000 

2.  Formerly  utilized  sites,  remedial  action 

projects 42.745,000      42,745,000 

3.  Uranium  program  mill  tailings,  remedial 

action  projects 97,103,000      97,103,000 

4.  Uranium  mill  tailings,  groundwater 

restoration  project 7,000,000        7,000,000 

Total,  Environmental  restoration 377,706,000      377,706,000 

(Operating  expenses) (377,706,000)    (377,706,000) 

III.  Waste  management 
Operating  expenses: 

1.  Waste  operations 73,336,000       73,336,000 

2.  West  valley 124,000,000      124,000,000 

3  .  Low  level  waste 11,  400 ,  000       1  1  ,  400 ,  000 

Total,  Operating  expenses 208,736,000      208,736,000 

Capital  equipment 2,706,000        2,706,000 

Construction: 

GP-E-600  General  plant  projects 1,992,000       1,992,000 

94-E-601  Waste  handling  building,  Fermilab 1.000,000        1,000,000 

94-E-602  Bethel  Valley  federal  facility 

agreement  upgrades,  ORNL 3,600,000        3,600,000 

93-E-632  Laboratory  floor  drain  collection 

system  upgrades ,  BNL 1 . 083 , 000        1 , 083 , 000 

93-E-633  Upgrade  sanitary  sewer  system  (ORNL)..       7,000,000        7,000,000 

93-E-900  Long-term  storage  of  TMI-2  fuel.  INEL.       7,320,000        7,320,000 

91-E-305  Waste  management  fac.  project  (BNL)...       6,150,000       6,150,000 
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91-E-322  3:9  Building  compliance  (PNL) 

91-E-600  Pe'^aD  ::*    Aaste  management  bid  306,  ANL 

91-E-602  Haza'^dous,  radioactive  and 

mixed  was*e  stc^age  facility. (ANL) 


88-R-112  Haza-aojs  waste  handling,  fac.  (LBL) 
Total.  Construction 


1 .800,000 
200.000 

1 ,295,000 

5.787.000 

37.227,000 


1 , 800 . 000 
200.000 

1  .295,000 

5.787,000 

37.227,000 


Total,  Waste  mana^ef^e^  t 
(Operating  expenses; . . . 
(Capital  equipment  )... 
(Construction )  .  .  . 


IV.  Facility  transition  and  managment 

Ope rat  ing  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


Total,  Facility  t-ansition  and  managment, 


248,669.000 
(208.736,000) 
(2.706,000) 
(37.227,000) 


71 .103,000 
200,000 


71 .303.000 


248,669.000 
(208,736,000) 
(2.706,000) 
(37.227.000) 


71 ,103,000 
200,000 


71 .303.000 


TOTAL,  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  AND  WASTE  MANAGEMENT. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


717,478,000 
(658,665,000) 
(2,906,000) 
(55,907,000) 


717,478,000 
(658,665,000) 
(2,906,000) 
(55,907,000) 


Subtotal,  Energy  supply  research  and  development 3,356,842,000 


Use  of  prior  yea'-  calaces. 
Education  programs  lESR&D). 
Salary  reduction 


-113.300,000 
-58.000,000 
-29,370,000 


3,366,580,000 

-113,300,000 

-29,370,000 


TOTAL,  ENERGY  SUPPLY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

(Operating  expenses) ( 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


3,156,172,000 
2,702,102,000) 
(120,485,000) 
(333,585,000) 


3,223,910,000 
(2,802,840,000) 
(126,485,000) 
(294,585,000) 


URANIUM  SUPPLY  AND  ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 
I.  Uranium  enrichment  residual  activities 

Operat  ing  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


Subtotal,  Uranium. supply  and  enrichment  activities. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 


Revenues 

TOTAL,  URANIUM  SUPPLY  AND  ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  eauipment  ) 


URANIUM  ENRICHMENT  DECONTAMINATION  AND 
DECOMMISSIONING  FUND 

UE  Decontamination  and  Decommissioning  Fund. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  AND  RESEARCH 


I.   High  e-erg,  c>~ysics 
A.  Ph>sics  "-esea-cn 

B 


-  OE. 


Facility  operations 

Operating  expenses 

Capi tal  equipment 

Const  rue t ion : 

GP-E-103  Ge^e-al  plant  projects,  various 
locations         


94-G-301  Acce.e  ator  improvements  & 
mod  i  f  i  c  a  t ; c - s ,  v  l 


246.992,000 
100,000 


246,992,000 
100,000 


247,092,000 
(246,992,000) 
(100,000) 

-70,000,000 


247,092,000 
(246,992,000) 
(100,000) 

-70.000.000 


177.092.000 
(176,992,000) 
(100,000) 


286,320,000 


148,560,000 


268,455,000 
61 ,160,000 


12,149,000 
13,105.000 


177.092,000 
(176,992,000) 
(100,000) 


286,320,000 


148.560,000 


268,455,000 
61 ,160,000 


12.149,000 
13.105,000 
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94-G-304 . B-Factory 

92-0-302. Fermilab  main  injector,  Fermilab. 
TotaV,  Construction 


Total,  Facility  operations 

C.  High  energy  technology  -  OE. 
E.  Other  capital  equipment 


Total,  High  energy  physics. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


II, 


Nuclear  physics 

A.  Medium  energy  physics   -  OE 

B.  Heavy  ion  physics  -  OE 

C.  Low  energy . physics  -  OE 

D.  Nuclear  theory  -  OE 

E.  Capital  equipment 

F.  Construction: 

GP-E-300  General  plant  projects,  various 
locations 


94-G-302  Accelerator  improvements  &  mods.,  VL. 

91-G-300  Relativistic  heavy  ion  collider,  BNL. 

87-R-203  Continuous  electron  beam  accelerator 
facility,  Newport  News,  VA 


Total,  Construction , 

G.  Other  capital  equipment. 


Total,  Nuclear  physics. 
(Operating  expenses)... 
(Capital  equipment  )... 
(Construction )... 


III. General  science  program  direction  -  OE. 


IV.  Superconducting  super  collider 
A.  SSC  project 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construction : 

90-R-1 06. Superconducting  super  collider. 


Total,  SSC  project. 


B.  SSC  laboratory  research  and  operations 
Operating  expenses 


Total,  Superconducting  super  collider. 
General  reduction 


TOTAL.  GENERAL  SCIENCE  AND  RESEARCH. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


ISOTOPE  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  FUND 

I.   Isotope  production 

General  reduction 

TOTAL,  ISOTOPE  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  FUND 


36,000,000 
25,000,000 
86.254,000 


36,000,000 
25,000,000 
86.254.000 


415,869,000 

59,415.000 

3,925,000 


415,869,000 

59.415,000 

3.925,000 


627,769,000 

(476,430,000) 

(65.085,000) 

(86.254.000) 


91  ,555,000 
67.400.000 
25.600,000 
14,800.000 
27,130,000 


3 , 600 . 000 

3.800.000 

70.000.000 

16.590.000 

93.990.000 

1 .870.000 


627.769.000 

(476,430,000) 

(65,085.000) 

(86,254,000) 


111 ,555,000 
67,400,000 
25,600,000 
14,800,000 
30,130,000 


3.600.000 

3.800.000 

78.000.000 

16.590,000 

101 ,990,000 

1 .870.000 


322.345.000 
(199.355.000) 
(29.000.000) 
(93.990.000) 

9.000.000 


104,402,000 
50,000,000 

480,598,000 

635,000,000 


353.345,000 
(219,355,000) 

(32.000,000) 
(101 ,990,000) 

9,000,000 


104,402,000 
50,000,000 

480.598,000 

635,000,000 


5,000,000 
640.000,000 
-12.923.000 


5.000,000 
640,000,000 
-15.000.000 


1 ,586,191 ,000 
(781 ,264,000) 
(144,085,000) 
(660.842.000) 


1 ,615,114,000 
(799,187,000) 
(147,085,000) 
(668,842,000) 


3.910,000 

-44,000 

3,866,000 


3.910,000 


3,910,000 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES: 

WEAPONS  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Research  and  developmei^t 

A.  Research  and  develcDment  -  core 

Opera t  ing  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construct  ion ; 

GPD-101  General  olant  projects,  various 
locations 


94-D-102,  Nuclear  weapons  research, 
development  and  testing  facilities 
revitalizat ion ,  Phase  V,  various  locations.. 

92-D-102  Nuclear  weapons  research, 
developmert  ana  testing  facilities 
revi talizat ion ,  phase  IV,  various  locations. 

9O-D-1O2  Nuclear  weapons  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  facilities  revi talizat ion , 
phase  III,  various  locations 


986.772.000 
67.019,000 


11 ,500,000 


11  ,110,000 


27,479,000 


30,805,000 


956,772,000 
67,019,000 


11 ,500,000 


4,000,000 


27,479,000 


30,805,000 


88-D-106  Nuclear  weapons  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  facilities  revitalization, 
phase  II.  various  locations 


Total,  Construction 


39,624,000       39,624,000 
120.518,000      113,408,000 


I  Total,  Research  and  development  -  core 1,174,309.000    1.137.199,000 


B.  Inertial  fusion 

Operating  eyperses. 
Capital  ea_;r;mert.. 


172,553,000 
15,860.000 


172,553.000 
15.860.000 


I  Total.  Inertial  fusion. 


188,413.000 


188.413.000 


Total.  Research  and  ae.elopment 1.362.722.000    1.325,612.000 


II. 


Testing 

A.  Weapons  prograrr 

Ope rat ing  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construction ; 

GPD-101  General  plant  projects, 
various  locations 

93-D-102  Nevada  support  facility. 
North  Las  Vegas.  NV 


Total,  Construction 


375,000,000 
24,400,000 


5,000,000 
4,000,000 


9,000,000 


374.726.000 
19,400,000 


5.000.000 
4 . 000 . 000 
9,000.000 


Total,  Testing. 


408.400,000 


403,126,000 


Total,  Research,  development  and  testing ~. 1.771.122.000  1.728.738.000 

(Operating  expenses) (1,534.325,000)  (1,504.051.000) 

(Capital  equipment  ) (107.279.000)  (102.279,000) 

(Construction ) (129.518.000)  (122.408.000) 


III.  Stockpile  s.::port 

Operating  expenses 1,802.280.000 

Capital  equipment 12.136.000 

Construct  ion 

Production  Dase 

Facilities  capability  assurance  program: 

88-D-122  Facilities  capabilities  assurance 

p'-ogram  (  FCAP  ,  >  arious .  locations 27,100.000 


jduction  support  'acilities: 
GPD-:2'  General  plant  projects,  various 
locations  


Total.  P  r  c ( 


:tior  base. 


7.700.000 
34,800,000 


1 ,792.280.000 
12,136,000 


27,100,000 

7,700,000 
34,800,000 
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Environment,  safety  and  health: 

94-0-124  Hydrogen  fluoride  supply  system. 
y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge,  TN 


94-D-125  Upgrade  life  safety,  Kansas  City 
Plant,  Kansas  City,  MO 


94-D-127  Emergency  notification  system, 
Pantex  Plant.  Amarillo,  TX 


94-D-128  Environmental,  Safety  and  Health 
analytical  lab,  Pantex  Plant,  Amarillo,  TX.. 

93-D-122  Life  safety  upgrades,  Y-12  Plant. 
Oak  Ridge ,  TN 

92-D-126  Replace  emergency  notification 
systems, .various  locations 


85-D-121  Air  and  water  pollution  control 
Y-1 2  plant 


Total,  Environment,  safety  and  health. 


Safeguards  and  security: 

88-D-123  Security  enhancement,  Pantex  Plant. 
Amarillo,  TX 


Total,  Construction 

Use  of  prior. year  balances  -  OE  (WA/SS) 
Total,  Stockpile  support 


5,000,000 
1 ,000,000 
1 ,000,000 
800,000 
5,000,000 
10,500,000 

3,000,000 
26,300,000 

20,000,000 
81 ,100,000 


IV.  Program  direction 

Weapons  program  direction 

Contractor  employment  transition. 
Capital  equipment 


Total.  Program  direction. 


1 ,895,516,000 

280,466,000 

3,619,000 

284,085,000 


5 , 000 , 000 

1 . 000 . 000 

1 ,000,000 

800,000 

5,000,000 

10,500,000 

3 , 000 , 000 
26,300,000 

20,000,000 

81 .100,000 

-3,000,000 

1 ,882,516,000 


177,466,000 

100,000,000 

3,619,000 


V.   Complex  reconfiguration 

Operat ing  expenses 

Construction: 

93-D-123  Complex  -  21.  various. locations. 


Total,  Complex  reconfiguration. 


138.500,000 

25,000,000 

163,500,000 


281 ,085,000 

168.500,000 

25,000,000 

193,500,000 


Subtotal.  Weapons. activities 4.114.223,000   4,085,839,000 


Use  of  prior  year  balances. 
Salary  reduction 


-356,641 ,000 
-48,282,000 


-440,641 ,000 
-50,000,000 


TOTAL,  WEAPONS  ACTIVITIES. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


3,709,300,000  3,595,198,000 

(3,350,648.000)  (3.248,656,000) 

(123,034,000)  (118,034,000) 

(235,618,000)  (228,508,000) 


DEFENSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  AND  WASTE  MGMT 
I.   Corrective  activities 
Operating  expenses 

Undesignated 

Capital  equipment 

Undesignated 

Construction : 

92-D-403  Tank  upgrades  project,  LLNL 


Total,  Corrective. activities. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


2.170,000 

600,000 

3,888,000 


6,658,000 
(2,170,000) 
(600,000) 
(3,888,000) 


2,170,000 

600,000 

3,888,000 


6,658,000 
(2,170,000) 
(600,000) 
(3,888,000) 
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II.  Environmental  restoration 
Operating  expenses 


III. Waste  management 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construction 

GP-D-171  General  cla^t  projects. 


1 , 536 , 027 , 000    1 , 536 , 027 . 000 


2.327,106,000   2,362,106,000 
132,113,000     138,781,000 


94-D-400  High  explosive  /wastewater  treatment 
system,  LANL 


94-D-402  Liquid  waste  treatment  system,  NTS. 


94-D-4C4  Melton  valley  storage  tank  capacity 
increase ,  CRM        


94-D-405  Central  neutralization  facility 
pipeline  extension  project,  K-25 


94-D-406  Low-level  waste  disposal  facilities. 
K-25 


94-D-407  Initial  ta-K  -e*rieval  systems,  RL. 

94-D-408  Office  *acil:*:es  -  200  East,  Rl 

94-D-41 1  Sella  waste  operation  complex,  RL. . 


94-D-414  Site  300  explosive  waste  storage 
facility.  LLNi. 


94-D-4'6  Solvent  sto-age  tanks  installation,  SR. 

93-D-174  Plant  drain  waste  water 

treatment  upgrades,  Y-12 


93-D-1 75  Industrial  waste  compact  fac,  Y-12. 

93-D-176  Oak  Ridge  reservation  storage 
facility.  Oak  Ridge.  TN 


93-D-177  Disposal  of  K-1515  sanitary 
water  treatment  plant  waste,  K-25.... 

93-D-178  Building  374  liquid  waste 
treatment  facility,  RF 


93-D-181  Raaioactive  liquid  waste  line  repl,  RL. 

93-D-182  Replace  c*  cross-site  trans  system,  RL. 

93-D-163  Vu 1 1 1  * -net  ion  waste  remediation,  RL. . . 

93-D-187  Higr  level  waste  removal  from 

filled  waste  tanks,  SR 


93-D-'3g  New  sanitary  landfill,  SR. 


92-D-172  Hazardous  waste  treatment  and 
processing  facility   Pantex  Plant 


92-D-173  NOx  abate-^e-t  -facility,  ID 

92-D-1  "'"'  'a-"  '0'-A2  Aaste  retrieval  system,  RL. 

92-D-168  Aaste  managefr^er, t  ES&H,  and  compliance 
activities   -arious  locations 


91-D-171  Waste  receiving  and  processing 
facility,  module  ^  .  "ichland, .WA 


90-D-172  Aging  waste  transfer  line. 
Richland,  WA 


90-D-177  RWMC  transuranic  (TRU)  waste 
character  1 iat 1  on  and  storage  facility,  ID. 


89-D-1 "2  Harford  environmental  compliance. 
Richland   iVA 


28,959,000 

1 .000,000 
2.114,000 

9,400,000 

1 .714,000 

6,000,000 
7,000,000 
1  .  200 . 000 
7,100,000 

370,000 
1 , 500 , 000 

3,500,000 
1 ,800,000 

6,039,000 

7,100,000 

1 ,000,000 

6,700,000 

6,500,000 

35,660,000 

3,000,000 
1 ,020,000 

300,000 

10,000,000 

7,000,000 

8,568,000 
17.700,000 

5,600,000 
21 ,700,000 
11 .700,000 


28,959,000 

1 ,000,000 
2,114,000 

9,400,000 

1 ,714,000 

6,000,000 
7,000,000 
1 .200,000 
7,100,000 

370,000 
1 .500,000 

3,500,000 
1 ,800,000 

6,039,000 

7,100,000 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,500,000 

45,660,000 

3,000,000 
1 ,020,000 

300,000 

10,000.000 

7,000,000 

8,568,000 
17.700.000 

5,000.000 
21.700.000 
11  .700.000 
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89-D-173  Tank  farm  ventilation  upgrade, 
Richland,  WA 


89-D-174  Replacement  high  level  waste 
evaporator , .Savannah  River,  SC 


88-D-173  Hanford  waste  vitrification  plant 
(HWVP) ,  Richland,  WA 


87-D-181  Diversion  box  and  pump  pit 
containment .buildings,  Savannah  River,  SC. 


86-D-103  Decontamination  and  waste  treatment 
facility,  LLNL,  Livermore,  CA 


83-D-148  Non-radioactive  hazardous  waste 
management, .Savannah  River,  SC 


81-T-105  Defense  waste  processing  fac,  SR.  SC. 
Total,  Construction 


1 ,800,000 
12,974,000 
85,000,000 

2,137,000 
10,260,000 

2.169,000 

43,873,000 

379,457,000 


1 ,000,000 
12,974,000 
40,000,000 

2,137,000 
10,260,000 

2 , 1 69 , 000 

43,873,000 

342,357,000 


Total,  Waste  management, 
(Operating  expenses) . . . . 
(Capital  equipment  ).... 
(Construction ) .  .  .  . 


IV.  Technology  development 
Operating  expenses. . . . . 
Capital  equipment 


2,838,676,000 
(2,327,106,000) 
(132,113,000) 
(379,457,000) 


371 ,150,000 
29,850,000 


Total,  Technology. development , 

V.   Transportation  Management 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


Total,  Transportation  Management, 


VI.   Program  direction 

Operating  expenses. 
Capital  equipment.. 


IjBtal,  Program  direction 

Vll.  Facility  transition  &  management 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construction : 

GP-D-171  General  plant  projects,  var .  locations 


-is- 


94-D-122  Underground  storage . tanks,  RF 

94-D-401  Emergency  response  facility,  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho 


94-0-412  300  area  process  sewer  piping  system 
upgrade,  Richland.  Washington 


94-D-415  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
medical  facilities,  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Idaho 


94-D-451  Infrastructure  replacement.  Rocky 
Flats  Plant,  Golden,  Colorado 


93-D-172  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
electrical  upgrade,  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory.  Idaho 


93-D-184  325  facility  compliance/renovation. 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory.  Richland, 
Washington 


2.843.244.000 
(2.362.106.000) 
(138.781 .000) 
(342.357.000) 


371 ,150.000 
29.850,000 


401 .000,000 


19,730.000 
400,000 


20.130.000 


82.427,000 
9,469,000 


91 ,896,000 

545,268,000 
24.726.000 

19.221 ,000 

700.000 

1 .190.000 

1 ,100.000 

1 ,1 10.000 
6,600.000 

9,600,000 

3 . 500 , 000 


401 .000.000 


19.730.000 
400,000 


20.130.000 


82.427,000 
9,469,000 


91 .896.000 

545.268.000 
24,726.000 

19.221 .000 

700.000 

600,000 

1 .100.000 

1 ,110.000 
6.600.000 

9.600,000 

3,500.000 


Budget 
Estimate 


Conference 


93-D- 185  ^andlord  program  safety  compliance, 
phase  II,  Richland,  Washington 


92-D-125  Master  safeguards  and  security 
agreement/materials  surveillance  task  force 
security  ^.pgr-ades,  Rocky  Flats  Plant.  Golden, 
Colc-adG       


92-D-l8i  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
fire  and  life  safety  improvements,  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho 


92-D- 1 82  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
sewer  systems  upgrade,  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho 


92-D-183  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
transportation  complex,  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho 


92-D-184  i-,arford  i '^  *  ^  as  t  ructure  underground 
storage  tanks.  Richland,  Washington 


92-D-186  Steam  system  rehabilitation,  phase 
II,  Richland,  Washington 


92-D-187  300  area  electrical  distribution 
conversion  and  safety  improvements,  phase  II, 
Richland,  Washington 


91-D-1'^5  300  area  electrical  distribution 
conversion  and  safety  improvements,  phase  I, 
Richland,  Washington 


90-D-175  ^ardlord  crogram  safety  compliance, 
phase  I,  Richland   Washington 


Tot  a". 


Construct  ion  , 


1 ,351 ,000 

3,900,000 

5,000,000 

1 ,450,000 

7,198,000 

300,000 

4,300.000 

10.276,000 

1 ,500.000 

1 ,800,000 
80,096.000 


1 .351 ,000 

3,900,000 

5,000,000 

1  ,450,000 

7,198,000 

300,000 

4 , 300 , 000 

10,276.000 

1 ,500,000 

1 .800.000 
79.506.000 


Total.  Facility  transition  &  management, 

(Open at  ing  expenses) 

(Capi tal  expenses  

(Construction; 


650.090.000 
(545.268.000) 
(24.726.000) 
(80.096.000) 


649.500.000 

(545.268.000) 

(24.726.000) 

(79.506,000) 


Subtotal.  Defense  environment  restoration  &  waste  mgmt   5.544.477,000    5.548.455,000 


Use  of  prior  year  balances 

General  reduction  and  other  adjustments. 
Transfer  to  EPA 


-86,600,000 

-37.765.000 

8 . 000 . 000 


-86.600,000 
-280,000.000 


TOTAL,  DEFENSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  &  WASTE  MGMT. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


5 . 428 .112. 000  5.181.855, 000 

(4,767,513.000)  (4,552.278.000) 

(197.158.000)  (203,826.000) 

(463.441,000)  (425,751,000) 


MATERIALS  SUPPORT  AND  O'hER  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 
MATERIALS  SUPPORT 


I.  Reactor  operations 

II.  Pnocessing  of  nuclear  materials. 

III.  Supporting  services 

IV.  Cap  1 tal  equ 1 pmen t 


Construction : 

A.  Environment,  safety  and  health: 

93-D-147  Domestic  water  system  upgrade 
Phase  I  &  II,  Savannah  River,  SC 


93-D-148  Replace  high-level  drain  lines. 
Savannah  River,  SC 


93-D-152  Environmental  modification  for 
production  facilities   Savannah  River,  SC. 

92-D-MO  F&H  canyor  exhaust  upgrades. 
Savannah  River ,  SC     


168,495.000 

387.628,000 

282,073,000 

75,209,000 


7.720,000 

1 .800.000 

20.000,000 

15,000.000 


168.495.000 

387.628.000 

260.000.000 

65.000.000 


7.720.000 

1 , 800 , 000 

20.000.000 

15,000.000 
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92-0-142  Nuclear  material  processing 
training  center.  Savannah  River,  SC.. 


92-D-143  Health  protection  instrument 
calibration  facility.  Savannah  River,  SC. 


90-D-149  Plantwide  fire  protection.  Phases 
I  and  1 1,. Savannah  River,  SC 


8,900,000 

9,600,000 

25,950.000 


8,900,000 

9,600,000 

25,950,000 


Total,  Environment,  safety  and. health 
B. 


Programmatic  projects: 

GPD-146  General  plant  projects,  various 

locations 

92-D-150  Operations  support  facilities. 
Savannah . River ,  SC 


92-D-153  Engineering  support  facility. 
Savannah. River  Site,  SC 


88,970,000 

31 ,760,000 

26,900.000 

9,500,000 


88,970,000 

23,000,000 

26,900,000 

9,500,000 


86-0-149  Productivity  retention  program. 
Phases  I.  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI, 
various  locations 


Total,  Programmatic  projects. 


Total,  Construction 

VI .   Program  direction 

Subtotal,  Materials  Support. 


TOTAL,  MATERIALS  SUPPORT. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


3 

700 

000 

3 

700 

000 

71 

860 

000 

63 

100 

000 

160 
62 

830 
970 

000 
000 

152 
57 

070 
000 

000 
000 

1,137 

205 

000 

1  ,090 

193 

000 

OTHER  NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 
I. 


Verification  and  control  technology 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construction : 

90-0-186  Center  for  national  security  and 
arms  control,  Sandia  National  Laboratories 
Albuquerque,  NM 


Total,  Verification  and  control  technology. 

II.   Nuclear  safeguards  and  security 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


1 ,137,205,000 
(901 ,166,000) 
(75,209,000) 
(160,830,000) 


344,741 ,000 
15,573,000 


8.515,000 
368,829,000 


1 .090,193,000 
(873,123,000) 
(65,000.000) 
(152,070.000) 


341 ,941 ,000 
15,573,000 


8,515,000 
366.029.000 


86,246,000 
4.101 .000 


82.700,000 
4,101 ,000 


Total,  Nuclear  safeguards  and  security. 
III.  Security  investigations  -  OE 


IV. 
V. 


Security  evaluations 
Operating  expenses... 


Office  of  nuclear  safety 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


90,347,000 
53.335,000 

14.961 ,000 


24.859.000 
50.000 


86.801 .000 
49,000.000 

14,961 ,000 


24.859.000 
50.000 


Total,  Office  of  nuclear  safety 

VI.   Worker  training  and  adjustment. 


24.909.000 
1 00 . 000 . 000 


24.909.000 
100.000,000 


TOTAL.  OTHER  NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


652.381 .000 
(624,142,000) 
(19.724,000) 
(8.515,000) 


641 ,700,000 
(613,461 .000) 
(19.724,000) 
(8,515,000) 
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NAVAL  REACTORS 


Naval  reactors  development 

A.  Plant  development  -  OE 

B.  Reactor  cJevelopment  -  OE 

C.  Reactor  operation  and  evaluation  -  OE. 

0.  Capital  equipment 

E .  Construct  ion ; 

GPN-101  General  plant  projects. 
various  ',  ocatic^s   


93-0-200  Engineering  services  facilities 
Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory,  Niskayuna,  NY. 

92-0-200  Lato'^ato-.^es  facilities  upgrades, 
various  Iccat  lo^s   


90-N-102  Expended  core  facility  dry  cell 
project.  Naval  Reactors  Facility.  10 


Total,  Construction 

F .  Program  di'ection  

Total,  Naval  reactors  aevelopment, 


124,900,000 

316,531 ,000 

166,000,000 

46.900,000 


7.500.000 

7 . 000 . 000 

2.800,000 

7,800,000 

25,100,000 

18,300,000 

697.731 .000 


124.900,000 

316,531 ,000 

166,000,000 

46.900.000 


7,500.000 
7 . 000 . 000 
2.800.000 


17.300,000 

18,300.000 

689,931 ,000 


II.  Enrichment  materials 


TOTAL,  NAVAL  REACTORS. 
(Operating  expenses).. 
(Capital  equipment  ).. 
(Construction )  .  , 


OE, 


70,000,000 


767,731 ,000 

(695,731 ,000) 

(46,900,000) 

(25,100,000) 


70.000.000 


759,931 ,000 
(695,731 ,000) 
(46,900,000) 
(17,300,000) 


SUBTOTAL,  VA-^E^IALS  SUPPORT  AND  OTHER  DEF.  PROGRAMS. 

Savannah  river . pension  refund 

Use  of  prior  year  balances 

Salary  reduction 

Education  programs  (MS) 


2,557,317.000    2.491,824,000 


-100,000,000 

-351 ,132,000 

-18,937,000 

58,000,000 


-100,000,000 

-409,132,000 

-18,937,000 


TOTAL,  MATERIALS  SUPPORT  AND  OTHER  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS...   2,145,248,000 
(Operating  expenses) (1  .808,970.000) 


(Capital  equipment  ) 
(Construction ) 


DEFENSE  NUCLE'^o  /vasTE  DISPOSAL 

Defense  nuclea-*  Aaste  disposal 

General  reduction 

TOTAL.  DEFENSE  NUCLEAp  WASTE  DISPOSAL. 


(141 ,833,000) 
(194,445,000) 


120.000.000 

-258.000 

119,742,000 


1 ,963.755,000 
(1 ,654,246,000) 
(131 ,624,000) 
(177.885,000) 


120,000,000 


120,000,000 


TOTAL,  ATOMIC  ENERGr  Dt-£NSE  ACTIVITIES 11,402,402,000  10,860,808,000 

(Operating  expenses) (10,046,873,000)  (9,575.180,000) 

(Capital  equipment  ) (462,025,000)  (453,484.000) 

(Construction ) (893,504,000)  (832.144.000) 


DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

'l.  Administrative  operations 

A.  Office  o^  tne  Secretary  -  salaries  and  expenses. 

B.  General  management  -  personnel  compensation 

and  benefits 

C.  Gene'-al  management  -  other  expenses 

1.  Travel 

2.  Services 

3.  Cacital  ea-iD"^eit 

Total,  Othe-  e«cerses 


2,856.000 


191 .269.000 


5.317,000 

183,678,000 

8,561 ,000 


2.856,000 


191 .269,000 


5.317.000 

177.000,000 

7.780,000 


197,556,000 


190,097,000 
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D.  Program  support 

1.  Office  of  minority  economic  impact 3,626,000  3,626,000 

2.  Policy  analysis  and  system,  studies 4,334,000  4.334,000 

3.  Consumer. affairs 47,000  47,000 

4.  Public  affairs 55,000  ^^^°°° 

5.  International  policy  studies 1,255,000^  1.255,000 

Total.  Program,  support 9,317,000  9.317.000 

Total,  Administrative  operations 400,998,000  393,539,000 

II.   Cost  of  iwork.  for  others 61,626,000  61^626,000 

Subtotal,  Departmental  administration  (gross) 462,624,000  455,165,000 

Use  of  unobligated  balances  and  other  adjustments -47,927,000  -53,927,000 

General  reduction -214,000  ^ 

Total,  Departmental  administration  (gross) 414,483,000  401,238,000 

Miscellaneous  revenues -239^209,000   _  -239^209,000 

TOTAL,  DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION  (net) 175,274,000  162,029,000 

(Operating  expenses) (166,713,000)  (154,249,000) 

(Capital  equipment  ) (8,561,000^  ^ ll:!!2:°22i 

OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Office  of  Inspector  General 31  .757,000  30.362.000 

POWER  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATIONS: 

ALASKA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
I.  Operation  and  maintenance 

Operating  expenses 4.010.000  "^'SiSi-SL 

SOUTHEASTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
I.  Operation  and  maintenance 

A.  Operating  expenses 3,217,000  3,217,000 

B.  Purchase  power  and  wheeling 31,488,000  31,488,000 

Subtotal,  Operation  and  maintenance 34,705,000  34,705,000 

Use  of  prior  year  balances -4,963,000  -4,963,000 

TOTAL,  SOUTHEASTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 29,742,000  29,742,000 

SOUTHWESTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
I.  Operation  and  maintenance 

A.  Operating  expenses 21,563.000  21,563,000 

B.  Purchase  power  and  wheeling 1,650,000  1.650,000 

C.  Construction 11.138.000  11.138.000^ 

Subtotal,  Operation  and  maintenance 34,351.000  34,351.000 

Use  of  prior  year  balances -754.000  -764,000 

TOTAL,  SOUTHWESTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 33,587,000  33,587,000 

WESTERN  AREA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
I.  Operation  and  maintenance 

A.  Construction  and  rehabilitation 121,695,000  121,695,000 

B.  System  operation  and  maintenance 125,554,000  125,554,000 

C.  Purchase  power  and  wheeling 100,707,000  100,707,000 

D.  Utah  mitigation  and  conservation 5,000,000  5,000,000 

Subtotal.  Operation  and  maintenance 352,956,000  352,956.000 

Use  of  prior  year  balances -75,000,000 

Transfer  of  permanent  authority  from  DOI (7,168,000)  (7,168,000) 

TOTAL,  WESTERN  AREA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 352,956,000  277,956,000 
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FEDERAL  ENERGY  REGJi^TORv  COMMISSION 

Fedea-  e-e-gy  regulatory  commission 165,375.000      165.375.000 

FERC  re.e-oes -165.375.000     -165,375,000 

TOTAL,  FEDERAL  ENERGv  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

NUCLEAR  WAS^E  DISPOSAL  i^JNO 

Nuc.ea   Aaste  cJisDOsal  funa   260,000.000      260.000,000 

General  redaction -1,972,000  

TOTAL,  NUCLEAR  WAS^^E  DISPOSAL  FUND 258,028,000      260,000,000 
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TITLE  IV  Peterson. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  ^°  Pastor. 

Carrie  Meek 

Appalachian  Regional  Co.mmission  William  H  Natcher. 

Amendment        No.        44:        Appropriates  Dean  A.  Gallo. 

J249.0O0.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  Harold  Rogers. 

of  $189,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

The    conferees    agree     that    a     toUl     of  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

$50,000,000  is  provided  for  Corridor  L  in  West  Bennett  Johnston. 

Virginia;  a  total  of  $4,600,000  is  provided  for  Robert  C  Byrd 

corridor  construction  in  Mississippi:  a  total  pdk,i.ut  p  um  i  iiuf  a 

of  $13,500,000  is  provided  for  Corridors  G.  B.  Jim  Ia  Jer 

Q.    and    F    in    Kentucky:    and    a    toul    of  Dennis  DeConcini 

$38,700,000  is  provided  for  corridor  construe-  Harry  Reid 

tlon  in  Alabama  j*  Robert  Kerrey. 

Defense  Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $16,560,000  Thad  Cochran. 

for   the    Defense    Nuclear   Facilities   Safety  Pete  V.  Domenici, 

Board  instead  of  $15,060,000  as  proposed  by  Don  Nickles. 

the  House  and  $18,060,000  as  proposed  by  the  Slade  Gorton. 

Senate.  Mitch  McConnell. 

Tennessee  Valley  Al-thority  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment         No.         46:         Appropriates  . 

$140,473,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  pr.^-.„pp»,pp  RFPnnT  ON  H  R    MIQ 

of  $138,973,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  CONFERfc-NCt.  Kfc.F'OKl   UN  H.K.  i»l3 

TITLE  V  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  submitted  the 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS  following  conference  report  and  state- 
Amendment  No  47:  Deletes  language  pro-  ment  on  the  bill  (H.R.  2519)  making  ap- 
posed by  the  Senate  urging  the  Secretary  of  propriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Energy  to  prepare  a  proposal  to  satisfy  the  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Ju- 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  entire  re-  diciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
payment  obligation  to  the  United  States  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994. 
Treasury  j^u^j  for  other  purposes: 

The  conferees  agree  that,  utilizing  funds 

made  available  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  103-293) 

Energy  is  requested  to  submit  to  the  Con-  The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 

gress  by  February  1.  1994.  a  legislative  pro-  agreeing   votes   of   the   two   Houses   on   the 

posal  to  satisfy  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin-  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 

istration's   entire   repayment   obligation    to  2519)   'making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 

the  United  States  Treasury  for  appropriated  ments  of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 

investment   in   the   Federal  Columbia   River  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal 

Power  System.  The  proposal  should  result  in  year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 

maximum  deficit  reduction  for  the  Federal  purposes.  "   having   met.   after   full   and   free 

Government  in  fiscal  year  1995  through  fiscal  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 

year  1999.  and  should  not  increase  Bonneville  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 

Power    Administration    rates    beyond    those  follows: 

rates  which  would  result  under  existing  debt  That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 

repayment  policy  and  practices.  ments  numbered  8.  9.  19.  20.  25.  35.  38.  39.  43. 

CONPERFNCF  TOTAI^WITH  COMPARISONS  *'' ■  ^-  ^-  ^-  ^'' ■  ^-  ^-  ^-  ^'  ""^^  ^-  ^-  ^^'   ^°2. 

CONFERENCE  TOTAI^WITH  COMPARISONS  ^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^    ^^    ^^    ^^    ^^ 

The  total  new  budget  (obligational)  au-  j.j2  173  176  177  and  178 
thority  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  recommended  That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com-  ^^j^^  ^q  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
parlsons  to  the  fiscal  year  1993  amount,  the  bered  2.  14.  24.  28.  29.  40.  41.  42.  45.  46.  48.  49. 
1994  budget  estimates,  and  the  House  and  51  59  gj  74  ^  gV.  100.  117.  121.  123.  124.  125. 
Senate  bills  for  1994  follow:  j3g  144  146  153  and  168.  and  agree  to  the 
New  budget  (obligational)  same, 
authority,      fiscal      year  Amendment  numbered  1: 

1993  $22,240,643,000  That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 

Budget    estimates   of   new  ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 

(obligational)    authority.  bered    1.   and   agree    to   the   same    with   an 

fiscal  vear  1994 22.346.046.000  amendment,  as  follows: 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1994             21.730.444.000  In  "eu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1994          22.192.617.000  ment  insert:  S90.105.0OO:  and  the  Senate  agree 

Conference  agreement,  fis-  to  the  same. 

cal  year  1994 22.215.382.000  Amendment  numbered  4: 

Conference           agreement  Th^^  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 

compared  with-  ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 

fjg^                       '    budget  bered   4,   and   agree    to   the   same   with   an 

(obligational)     author-  anriendment  as  follows:          .  .         , . 

itv  rural  vca.r  xva                    -25  261  000  I"  "^"  °f  ^^^  ^""^  Proposed  by  said  amend- 

Budge!  esumates^  new                ^       ^  --^    insert:    S35S.0OO.0OO:    and    the    Senate 

(obligati.,na.,    ^thor-  ^Tm%ndmeTnTmbered  6: 

oaiirmn*                    '^^^  ^^^  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 

0.664.000  ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 

House    bill,    fiscal    year            ^^^^  bered   6.   and   agree    to    the   same   with   an 

c       ,      K.'ii  "fi i ♦«M.sM0.uw  amendment,  as  follows: 

tjenaie    Dili,    nscai    year                ~,  ,«  nnn  ^"  "«"  °^  ^^^  matter  stricken  and  inserted 

^^^  ♦Z2.766.000  ^y   ^ijj  amendment   insert:   SI2.0OO.0OO:   and 

TOM  Bevill,  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Vic  Fazio.  Amendment  numbered  12: 

Jim  Chapman.  That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 

Douolas  "Pete"  ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
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bered  12.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S107.000.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 13.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S85.0O0.0O0:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 15.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S4.000.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S13.000.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SS.000.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 18.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S500.000  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penses authorued  by  section  213  of  said  Act  for 
regional  children's  advocacy  centers:  (b) 
SI. 000. 000  shall  be  available  for  expenses  author- 
ued by  section  214  of  said  Act  for  local  chil- 
dren's advocacy  centers;  (c)  SI. 500.000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 26.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S9.123.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 32.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S813.797.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 33.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  S99.000,000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 36.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S99.0O0.0O0:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  50: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 50.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S722.0OO.OO0:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 55,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S269.543.0O0:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 68,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S7.77S.0O0:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  69: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 69.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S26.500.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  72: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 72.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S18.900.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  76: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 76.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
1992  (Public  Law  102-572  (106  Stat.  4515-4516)). 
S13.550.000:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  77: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 77.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S226.000.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  82: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 82.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert:  S109.703.000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  of  which 
S2.000.000  IS  for  the  construction  of  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  Estuarine  and  Habitat 
Research  Laboratory  m  Lafayette,  Louisiana: 
of  which  Sl.000,000  is  for  a  grant  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  for  the  Ruth  Patrick  Science 
Education  Center  in  Aiken,  South  Carolina:  and 
of  which  the  following  amounts  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  continuing  construction  activi- 
ties: SI, 000,000  for  construction  and  related  ex- 
penses for  a  Multi-Species  Aquaculture  Facility 
to  be  located  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 
SI, 000.000  for  a  grant  to  the  Mystic  Seaport, 
.Mystic,  Connecticut,  for  a  maritime  education 
center:  SI, 395. 000  for  a  grant  to  the  Indiana 
State  University  Center  for  Interdisciplinary 
Science  Research  and  Education:  and  Sl.000,000 
for  a  grant  for  the  Boston  Biotechnology  Inno- 
vation Center:  Provided,  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  land  located  on 
Woodley  Island  in  the  City  of  Eureka,  Califor- 
nia, that  IS  acquired  by  the  United  States  of 
America  from  Humboldt  Bay  Harbor,  Recreation 
and  Conservation  District,  California,  for  use  as 
a  weather  forecasting  office,  shall  be  used  only 
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as  a  weather  forecasting  office  and  for  related 
purposes:  Provided  further.  That  in  the  event 
the  aforementioned  property  is  no  longer  re- 
quired for  such  use.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  determine  that  the  property  is  no  longer 
needed  for  such  use  and  title  of  the  property 
shall  revert  to  Humboldt  Bay  Harbor,  Recre- 
ation, and  Conservation  District:  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  86: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 86.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S16,000,000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  89: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 89.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  .  including  expenses  of 
grants  and  cooperative  agreements  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  exports  of  United  States  firms 
in  the  areas  of  textiles,  biotechnology,  and  man- 
ufacturing, to  include:  a  grant  of  S9.000,000  for 
the  National  Textile  Center  University  Consor- 
tium: a  grant  of  S3,400,000  for  the  Tailored 
Clothing  Technology  Corporation:  a  grant  of 
S800.000  for  the  Center  for  Global  Competitive- 
ness at  Saint  Francis  College  in  Loretto,  Penn- 
sylvania: a  grant  of  S465,000  for  the  Center  for 
Manufacturing  Productivity  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst:  a  grant  of 
SI, 395,000  for  the  Massachusetts  Biotechnology 
Research  Institute:  and  a  grant  of  S930,000  for 
the  Michigan  Biotechnology  Institute,  :  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  90: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 90.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  S248,590,000:  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  92: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 92.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  S42. 100,000.  of 
which  S30,300,000  shall  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  S800,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  a  grant  to  the  City  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pennsylvania  for  revitali^ation  and 
development  of  minority  firms,  and  S500,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  a  grant  to  the  Ca- 
tawba Indian  Tribe  in  South  Carolina  for  busi- 
ness planning  and  technical  assistance:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  94: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 94.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  S5.700,000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  95: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 95.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S19,927.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  96: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 96.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S24,000,000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  98: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 98.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S26,000,000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  103: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 103.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S28,000,000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  105: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 105.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S23,000,000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  106: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 106.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S2.850.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  107: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 107.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S12.900.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  108: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 108.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SU. 000.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  109: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 109.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S2, 156. 000, 000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  116: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 116.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S18,450.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  126: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 126.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  projxjsed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S20,600,000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  127: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 127,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S25S,900,000.  Of  this  total  amount: 
S71,266,000  shall  be  available  for  grants  for  per- 
formance in  fiscal  year  1994  or  fiscal  year  1995 
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for  Small  Business  Development  Centers  as  au- 
thOTized  by  section  21  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
as  amended:  $3,500,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE). 
S18.0OO.0O0  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 24  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended: 
t3.000.000  shall  be  available  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Institute  program  (SBI):  S9.000.000  shall  be 
available  until  expended  for  Microloan  tech- 
nical assistance:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  128: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 128.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert;  .  J/ 75,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  grant  to  the  Ben  Franklin  Center  m 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  to  assist  small 
businesses  to  qualify  for  and  participate  in  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  (SBIR) 
program:  S7SO.0OO  shall  be  available  for  a  grant 
to  the  North  Carolina  Rural  Economic  Develop- 
ment Center  for  the  North  Carolina  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Access  Program  to  provide  finan- 
cial development  assistance  to  small  businesses: 
S500.000  shall  be  available  for  a  grant  to  the 
Van  Emmons  Population.  Marketing  Analysis 
Center.  Towanda.  Pennsylvania,  for  an  inte- 
grated small  business  data  base  to  assist  Appa- 
lachian Region  small  businesses:  Sl.OOO.OOO  shall 
be  available  for  a  grant  to  the  City  of 
Prestonsburg.  Kentucky,  for  small  business  de- 
velopment assistance.  S6SO.0OO  shall  be  available 
for  a  grant  to  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  a  state- 
wide small  business  data  base  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  small  businesses  m  rural  commu- 
nities. SIOO.OOO  shall  be  available  for  a  grant  to 
the  State  of  Nebraska  for  a  statewide  small  busi- 
ness data  base  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
small  businesses  m  rural  communities:  SIOO.OOO 
shall  be  available  for  a  grant  to  the  Institute  for 
Economic  Development.  Western  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity to  provide  small  business  consulting  serv- 
ices for  senior  cituens:  S5.000.000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  grant  to  the  National  Center  for  Ge- 
nome Resources  in  New  Mexico,  to  provide  con- 
sulting assistance,  information  and  related  serv- 
ices to  small  businesses  and  for  related  purposes. 
Sl.OOO.OOO  shall  be  available  for  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  Arkansas.  Fayetteville.  Arkansas, 
for  the  Genesis  small  business  incubator  facility: 
S300.000  shall  be  available  for  a  grant  to  the 
Economic  Development  Council  of  Paducah. 
Kentucky,  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a 
small  business  incubator  facility:  Sl.OOO.OOO  shall 
be  available  for  a  grant  to  the  WVHTC  Founda- 
tion in  West  Virginia  for  build  out.  equipment, 
and  operations  costs  for  a  small  business  incu- 
bator facility.  S250.000  shall  be  available  for  a 
grant  to  Grant  County.  West  Virginia,  to  estab- 
lish a  small  business  development  and  financial 
assistance  fund:  and  m  addition,  the  following 
continuing  activities  shall  be  funded  from  the 
total  amount  provided  m  this  paragraph  at  the 
level  designated  for  these  activities  under  this 
heading  in  Public  Law  102-395:  Hazard  Commu- 
nity College  m  Hazard.  Kentucky,  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  a  small  business  consulting. 
information  and  assistance  facility:  Seton  Hill 


College  in  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  provide 
for  a  small  business  consulting  and  assistance 
center  for  entrepreneurial  opportunity:  the  Uni- 
versity of  Central  Arkarisas  to  assist  the  Small 
business  Institute  Program  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  establish  and  operate  a 
National  Data  Center:  and  the  Iowa  Waste  Re- 
duction Center.  University  of  Northern  Iowa  for 
a  demoristration  program  to  assist  small  busi- 
nesses m  complying  with  certain  Federal  regu- 
latory requirements:  amd  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  131: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 131.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S196.041.000.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  143: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 143.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SI. 500.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  151: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 151.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S6.000.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  152: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 152.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SI  1. 200. 000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  153: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 153.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S14.400.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  155: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 155.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S16.200.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  157: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 157.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S16.000.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  164: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 

(In  mouMDds  91  dollars  I 


bered  164.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S43.500.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  3.  5.  7,  10. 

II.  21.  22.  23.  27.  30.  31.  34.  37.  44.  52.  62.  63.  64. 
67.  71.  73.  75.  78.  79.  80.  81.  84.  93.  97,  99.  101.  110. 

III.  113.  114.  115.  120.  122.  129.  130.  132.  133.  135. 
137.  138.  139.  140.  141.  142.  145.  147.  148,  149.  150. 
159,  161,  162.  166,  169,  170,  171,  174.  and  175. 

Neal  Smith, 

Bob  Carr. 

alan  mollohan. 

James  Moran, 

David  E.  Skaggs. 

David  E.  Price. 

William  H.  Natcher. 

Hal  Rogers. 

Jim  Kolbe. 

Joseph  McDade. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ernest  F.  Hollings. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye. 

Dale  Bumpers. 

Frank  R.  Laltenberg, 

Jim  Sasser. 

Bob  Kerrey. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Pete  v.  Domenici. 

Ted  Stevens. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

Phil  Gramm. 

Mitch  McConnell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2519)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  joint  statement  by  the 
House  and  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  action  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Office  of  Justice  Programs 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a  total 
of  $679,605,000  for  the  various  Justice  Assist- 
ance programs  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams instead  of  $650,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $683,314,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  disposition  of  each  amendment 
under  this  heading  and  a  detailed  description 
of  the  agreement  for  each  program  follows— 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $90,105,000 
instead  of  $91,300,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $89,564,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  following  programs: 
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The  conferees  are  concerned  about  duplica- 
tion of  effort  within  the  Department,  specifi- 
cally within  the  Office  of  Justice  Programs 
<OJP).  As  discussed  under  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice,  the  bureaus  within  OJP  are 
funding  similar,  or  in  some  cases,  the  same 
projects.  The  conferees  expect  the  Attorney 
General  to  ensure  that  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  various 
Bureaus  of  OJP  be  obligated  in  a  way  to 
avoid  such  duplication  of  effort. 

National  Institute  of  Justice 

The  conferees  understand  that  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  (NIJ)  has  initiated 
plans  to  embark  on  a  major  study  on  the  ori- 
gins of  criminal  behavior.  This  study  would 
entail  the  gathering  of  significant  amounts 
of  data  on  Individuals  by  tracking  them  from 
childhood  through  adulthood.  The  conferees 
understand  that  the  NIJ  plan  to  start  from 
scratch  on  this  project,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  number  of  ongoing  studies 
that  could  provide  most  of  the  data  needed 
for  the  study.  The  conferees  are  aware  of  the 
three  projects  of  the  Program  of  Research  on 
the  Causes  and  Correlates  of  Delinquency— 


the  Denver  Youth  Survey.  Pittsburgh  Youth 
Study,  and  Rochester  Youth  Development 
Study.  Since  1986.  these  studies  have  gath- 
ered extensive  and  valuable  data  about 
youth  violence.  The  conferees  agree  that 
scarce  budgetary  resources  should  not  be 
wasted  by  duplicating  the  information  al- 
ready gathered  by  these  three  studies.  The 
conferees  further  agree  that  the  NIJ.  from 
within  the  amounts  set  aside  for  this  project, 
should  provide  grants  to  these  three  on- 
going studies  in  order  to  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue to  interview  and  collect  data  on  the 
subjects  of  their  study  who  are  now  entering 
the  peak  ages  of  involvement  in  violence.  In 
past  years  these  projects  have  each  received 
grants  of  $500,000.  and  the  conferees  believe 
similar  amounts  are  needed  in  fiscal  year 
1994  to  continue  their  efforts.  Fifteen  days 
prior  to  the  award  of  any  grants  for  the 
study  on  the  origins  of  criminal  behavior, 
the  conferees  expect  the  Department  to  no- 
tify the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate  of  their  plans  for  this 
project. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 

[In  thousands  ot  dollars) 


Amendment  No.  2:  Renames  the  Missing 
Alzheimer  Patient  Alert"  program  des- 
ignated in  the  House  bill,  to  the  'Safe  Re- 
turn" program,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
amendment. 

state  and  local  law  enforcement 
assistance  grants 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said  amendment.  Insert  the  following:  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  511  of 
said  Act.  S474.500.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  provided  a  total  of 
$427,000,000  for  State  and  Local  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Grants,  while  the  Senate 
amendment  proposed  $493,750,000  for  these 
grants.  The  conference  agreement  provides  a 
total  of  $474,500,000.  as  summarized  in  the 
following  table: 


Fiscal  rear- 
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The  conference  agreement  also  adds  new 
language,  not  in  either  bill,  waiving  the 
$50,000,000  limitation  of  Byrne  discretionary 
grants  contained  in  section  511  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  This 
waiver  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the 
$25,000,000  requested  by  the  Administration 
for  Community  Policy  projects. 

The  conferees  note  that  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000,000  for  grants  to  local 
communities  to  hire  additional  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  was  enacted  on  July  2.  1993. 
These  grants,  however,  will  be  awarded  dur- 
ing the  1994  fiscal  year.  The  conference 
agreement  was  made  with  this  additional 
source  of  funding  available  to  States  and  lo- 
calities in  mind. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Designates  $358,000,000 
for  the  Edward  Byrne  Memorial  Formula 
Grant  program,  instead  of  $371,750,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  and  $356,000,000  for  the 
entire  Byrne  Program  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said  amendment,  insert  the  following:  of  part 
E  of  title  I  of  said  Act  and  S50.000.000  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter 
A  of  subpart  2 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage which:  (1)  provides  that  the  $368,000,000 
agreed  to  in  amendment  number  4  be  avail- 
able for  the  Byrne  formula  grant  program. 


and  (2)  designates  $50,000,000  for  the  Byrne 
discretionary  grant  program.  The  House  and 
Senate  bills  included  similar  language  mak- 
ing the  amounts  provided  in  amendment 
number  4  available  for  both  the  Byrne  for- 
mula and  discretionary  grant  programs. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Designates  $12,000,000 
for  Correctional  Options  Grants,  instead  of 
$15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  "an 
additional  $9,000,000"  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  which  adds  the  words 
"an  additional",  which  were  not  in  the 
House  bill.  This  language  clarifies  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  that  the  $25,000,000  in  discre- 
tionary grants  designated  for  Community 
Policing  is  in  addition  to  the  $50,000,000  pro- 
vided for  the  Byrne  discretionary  program. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  a  designation  of 
$1,000,000  for  a  community  policing  grant  for 
Wichita.  Kansas  as  proposed  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  This  matter  is  further  addressed 
under  the  Byrne  discretionary  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Deletes  the  words  "an 
additional"  as  proposed  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 

(e)  $16,000,000  shall  be  available  to  reimburse 
any  appropriation  account,  as  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General,  for  selected  costs  incurred  by 


State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  which 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  to  conduct 
joint  law  enforcement  operations  with  Federal 
agencies:  (f)  $500,000  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the 
Anti  Car  Theft  Act  of  1992  (Public  Law  102-519), 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
131(b)(2)  of  said  Act.  for  grants  to  be  used  in 
combating  motor  vehicle  theft:  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  in  fiscal  year  1994  under  chapter  A  of 
subpart  2  of  part  E  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended,  shall  be  available  as  follows:  (a) 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  activities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Area 
Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force:  (b)  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  to  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  start-up 
costs  associated  tvith  coordinating  the  riational 
background  check  system:  and  (c)  $500,000  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  National  Commission  to 
Support  Law  Enforcement  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 211(B)  of  Public  Law  101-515. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  designated  $2,000,000  for  the 
D.C.  Metro  Area  Drug  Task  Force  and 
$16,000,000  for  overtime  payments  for  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel.  The 
Senate  amendment  deleted  the  House  des- 
ignations and  added  a  new  designation  of 
$25,000,000  for  grants  to  upgrade  criminal  his- 
tory records. 

The  conference  agreement  restores  the 
House  designation  of  $16,000,000  for  overtime 
payments  for  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  and  adds  a  new  designation 
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not  in  either  bill  of  $500,000  grants  author- 
ized by  the  Anti  Car  Theft  Act  of  1992.  The 
agreement  waives  the  provision  in  the  Anti 
Car  Theft  Act  that  requires  States  to  charge 
a  $1  motor  vehicle  fee  to  apply  for  these 
grants,  because  most  Stales  have  no  such  fee 
enacted  into  law. 

The  conference  agreement  also  includes 
language  designating  up  to  $12,500,000  within 
the  Byrne  discretionary  grant  program  for 
the  following  programs:  (a)  $2,000,000  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Area  Drug 
Enforcement  Task  Force;  (b)  up  to  $10,000,000 
for  the  FBI's  start-up  costs  associated  with 
coordinating  the  national  background  check 
system;  and  (c)  $500,000  to  initiate  the  Na- 
tional Commission  to  Support  Law  Enforce- 
ment. The  conferees  agreed  to  designate 
$500,000  from  the  Byrne  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  to  Support  Law  Enforce- 
ment because  of  its  importance  to  State  and 
local  law  enforcement. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  which  adds  language, 
not  in  the  House  bill,  to  allow  the  States  in 
fiscal  year  19M  to  utilize  their  Byrne  for- 
mula grant  funding  for  programs  for  the 
prosecution  of  driving  under  the  influence 
charges. 

Edward  Byrne  Memorial  Formula  Grants  — 
The  agreement  provides  $358,000,000  for  the 
formula  grant  program,  almost  a  20  percent 
increase  over  the  amount  provided  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  conferees  understand  that  42  U.S.C. 
3759  mandates  that  the  States  allocate  no 
less  than  5  percent  of  their  formula  grant 
funding  for  the  improvement  of  criminal  jus- 
tice records.  Five  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  formula  grants  would  equal 
$18,000,000.  or  $3,000,000  more  than  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Administration  to 
upgrade  State  criminal  records.  The  con- 
ferees agree  that  the  Bureau  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, in  its  guidance  to  the  States  on 
these  fiscal  year  1994  grants,  should  make 
the  upgrade  of  criminal  history  records,  in 
conjunction  with  the  FBI.  a  high  priority. 

Bdicard  Byrne  Memorial  Discretionary 
Grants— The  agreement  provides  the  full 
$50,000,000  authorized  for  this  discretionary 
grant  program,  to  include: 

(A)  $2,800,000  for  the  National  Crime  Pre- 
vention Council  to  continue  and  expand  the 
National  Citizens  Crime  Prevention  Cam- 
paign (McGruff). 

(B)  $1,200,000  for  a  grant  to  DARE  America 
to  continue  and  expand  the  Drug  Abuse  Re- 
sistance Education  program. 

(C)  $2,500,000  for  a  continuation  grant  to 
the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  America. 

(D)  $2,800,000  for  a  continuation  grant  for 
the  Organized  Crime  Narcotics  (OCN)  pro- 
gram. 

(E)  $2,800,000  for  a  continuation  grant  for 
the  Financial  Investigations  (FINVEST)  pro- 
gram. 

(F)  $700,000  for  Criminal  Information  Sys- 
tems for  a  continuation  grant  to  the 
SEARCH  Group,  Inc. 

(G)  Not  less  than  $500,000  to  continue  the 
criminal  drug  organization  project  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Grand  Jury. 

(H)  $2,000,000  for  a  grant  to  continue  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  District  of  Columbia  Metro- 
politan Area  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force. 

(I)  Up  to  $10,000,000  for  a  grant  to  the  FBI 
to  coordinate  the  national  background  check 
system  as  part  of  the  upgrade  of  State  crimi- 
nal history  records. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  a  number  of 
other  projects  which  will  enhance  State  and 


local  law  enforcement.  Within  the  overall 
amounts  provided  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment for  Byrne  discretionary  grants,  the 
conferees  expect  the  Bureau  of  Justice  As- 
sistance to  examine  the  following  proposals, 
provide  grants  if  warranted,  and  report  its 
intentions  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate 

The  projects  described  on  page  16  of  House 
Report  103-157,  and  the  following  additional 
projects — 

San  Miguel  County,  New  Mexico  seeks  a 
grant  for  planning  and  design  work  to  estab- 
lish a  multi-jurisdictional  detention  center. 

The  State  of  Florida  seeks  a  grant  to  ex- 
pand the  Miami  Violent  Street  Crime  Task 
Force  concept  to  other  communities  in  Flor- 
ida. This  program  has  had  some  preliminary 
success  in  preventing  and  reducing  such 
crimes  as  car-jackings  and  highway  and 
street  robberies  which  have  endangered  resi- 
dents and  visitors  alike. 

Lamar  University  in  Beaumont,  Texas, 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  State  and 
County  officials,  seeks  a  grant  for  a  state-of- 
the-art  instructional  program  to  provide 
criminal  justice,  drug  treatment  and  correc- 
tional education  services  for  five  current  and 
nroposed  Federal,  State  and  County  prisons 
in  Southeast  Texas. 

Williamsport,  Pennsylvania  seeks  a  grant 
to  implement  a  drug  interdiction  and  com- 
munity neighborhood  watch  program. 

The  American  Correctional  Association 
seeks  a  grant  to  demonstrate  and  evaluate 
model  training  programs  for  staff  and  in- 
mates at  selected  prison  facilities. 

Correctional  Options  Grants —The  agree- 
ment provides  a  total  of  $12,000,000  for  Cor- 
rectional Options  Grants,  as  follows: 

(A)  $9,600,000  for  grants  to  public  agencies 
for  correctional  options  that  provide  alter- 
natives to  traditional  modes  of  incarcer- 
ation. 

(B)  $1,200,000  for  grants  to  private  agencies 
for  correctional  options  that  provide  alter- 
natives to  traditional  modes  of  incarcer- 
ation. 

(C)  $1,200,000  for  grants  to  public  agencies 
to  establish,  operate  and  support  boot  camp 
prisons. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  a  number  of 
Correctional  Options  projects  which  will  pro- 
vide innovative  alternatives  to  incarcer- 
ation. Within  the  overall  amounts  provided 
in  the  conference  agreements  for  these 
grants,  the  conferees  expect  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance  to  examine  the  following 
proposals,  provide  grants  if  warranted,  and 
report  its  intentions  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate: 

The  South  Carolina  Department  of  Alcohol 
and  Other  Drug  Abuse  Services  seeks  a  con- 
tinuation grant  for  the  Coastal  Addictions 
Treatment  Program,  which  diverts  to  treat- 
ment youthful  offenders  with  alcohol/drug 
abuse  problems; 

San  Juan  County.  New  Mexico  as  described 
in  House  Report  103-157;  and 

Los  Angeles  County,  California  as  de- 
scribed in  Senate  Report  103-105. 

The  conference  agreement  also  provides  for 
the  following  discretionary  grants  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  provided  for  the  Edward 
Byrne  Memorial  Discretionary  Grant  Pro- 
gram: 

National  Crime  Information  Center  (NCIC).— 
$13,000,000  to  continue  the  modernization  of 
the  NCIC. 

Overtime  Pavments.— $16,000,000  for  overtime 
payments  to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  which  are  participating  in 
Federal  task  forces.  The  conference  agree- 
ment assumes  that  these  funds  will  be  dis- 


tributed as  follows:  $10,700,000  for  DEA  and 
$5,300,000  for  OCDE. 

Anti  Car  Theft  Grants.— $500,000  for  a  newly 
authorized  grant  program  to  be  used  to  com- 
bat motor  vehicle  theft. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  two  projects 
which  will  provide  innovative  approaches  to 
combating  motor  vehicle  theft.  Within  the 
overall  amounts  provided  in  the  conference 
agreement  for  these  discretionary  grants, 
the  conferees  expect  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance  to  examine  the  following  propos- 
als, provide  grants  if  warranted,  and  report 
its  intentions  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  District  Attorneys  Office  for  Kings 
County.  NY  seeks  a  grant  for  a  project  utiliz- 
ing its  innovative  Autocrimes  Prosecution 
Unit  of  Assistant  District  Attorneys  and 
criminal  investigators,  working  with  the 
NYPD's  Auto  Crimes  Division,  to  prosecute 
car  thieves  and  dismantle  chop  shops  and  il- 
legal parts  distribution  operations. 

Essex  and  Union  Counties.  New  Jersey 
seek  a  grant  to  expand  an  auto  theft  task 
force,  which  has  had  some  preliminary  suc- 
cess in  reducing  auto  theft. 

Community  Po/icin?.— $25,000,000  for  Com- 
munity Policing  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  improve  cooperative  efforts 
between  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the 
community  by  placing  more  officers  on  the 
street  and  employing  new.  innovative  tech- 
niques to  prevent  crime. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance  (BJA)  to  continue  to  utilize  the 
expertise  developed  by  national  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Eisenhower  Foundation, 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  the 
National  Training  and  Information  Center, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Town  Watch 
in  expanding  Community  Policing  into  new 
communities. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  decision  by 
the  Justice  Department  to  equally  distrib- 
ute, between  large  and  small  communities, 
the  grants  for  additional  f>olice  funded  in  the 
fiscal  year  1993  supplemental  appropriation. 
The  conferees  encourage  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  distribute  these  Community  Policing 
grants  in  a  like  manner. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  a  number  of 
projects  which  will  provide  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  community  policing.  Within  the 
overall  amounts  provided  in  the  conference 
agreement  for  these  discretionary  grants, 
the  conferees  expect  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance  to  examine  the  following  propos- 
als, provide  grants  if  warranted,  and  report 
its  intentions  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  Santee-Lynches  Regional  Council  of 
Governments  in  South  Carolina,  as  described 
In  Senate  Report  103-105. 

The  City  of  Johnstown  and  Cambria  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania  seeks  a  grant  for  a  multi- 
jurisdictional  community  policing  proposal 
involving  Federal,  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement, community  leaders,  and  social 
services  agencies. 

The  City  of  Charleston.  WV  seeks  a  grant 
to  combine  efforts  of  community  volunteer 
organizations,  local  law  enforcement  and 
public  housing  agencies  to  address  high 
crime  activity. 

The  City  of  Wichita,  KS  seeks  a  grant  for 
a  community  policing  demonstration  project 
as  a  model  for  moderate-sized  cities,  which 
will  concentrate  the  efforts  of  police  and 
community  volunteers  in  high  crime  activ- 
ity areas. 

The  conferees  are  also  aware  of  the  need  to 
provide  communities  interested  in  utilizing 
community  policing  techniques  with  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance.  The  conferees 
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understand  that  the  Bureau  of  Justice  As- 
sistance's (BJA)  State  and  Local  Training 
and  Technical  Assistance  program,  particu- 
larly the  Community  Oriented  Policing 
(COP)  training  component,  has  already 
trained  over  10,000  officers  and  local  officials 
in  this  philosophy  of  crime  prevention.  The 
conferees  believe  the  availability  of  this  as- 
sistance is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
munity policing  discretionary  grant  program 
and   expect    BJA    to   provide   additional    re- 


sources from  this  appropriation  to  the  COP 
training  project.  These  training  funds  shall 
be  in  addition  to  other  funds  required  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  States  in 
their  implementation  of  the  Edward  Byrne 
Formula  Grant  program. 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION  ACT 

Amendment        No.        12:        Appropriates 
$107,000,000.  instead  of  $123,000,000  as  proposed 
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by  the  House  and  $95,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a  total 
of  $107,000,000  for  FY  1994  for  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  (JJDPA) 
programs,  as  summarized  in  the  following 
Uble: 


fiscal  yui- 


Prograni/Activity 


1993  En- 
acted 


1994  Re- 
guest 


1994  House 


1994  Sen- 
ate 


1994  Con- 
fettnct 


Title  II 

Part  A — Management  t  Administration 

Part  B — Fofmula  Grants     

Part  C— Oiscetoonary  Grants  _ 

Part  D— Youth  6an|s 

Part  C— Juvenile  Mentonnj   

Title  V — Oelinguency  Prevention  Grants 


3.650 
51.I0O 
18,250 

4.000 


3.650 
51.100 
18.250 

4.000 


Total— UOf  jrojiams 


4.200 

3.700 

4.250 

65.5S0 

53.300 

59  500 

23.250 

19.000 

21.250 

6.000 

5.000 

5.000 

2.000 

7.000 

4.000 

22.000 

7.000 

13000 

77.000 


77,000 


123.000 


95.000 


107  000 


Amendment  No.  13:  Designates  $85,000,000 
for  funding  of  Part  A  (Management  & 
Admin).  Part  B  (Formula  Grants),  and  Part 
C  (Discretionary  Grants)  of  the  JJDPA.  in- 
stead of  $93,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $76,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Designates  $5,000,000 
for  funding  of  Part  D  of  the  JJDPA  (Youth 
Gangs)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of 
$6,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  15:  Designates  $4,000,000 
for  funding  of  Part  G  (Juvenile  Mentoring)  of 
the  JJDPA.  instead  of  $2,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $7,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Designates  $13,000,000 
for  funding  of  Title  V  (Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Grants)  of  the  JJDPA,  instead  of 
$22,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Part  C— Discretionary  Grants.— The  con- 
ference agreement  provides  a  total  of 
$21,250,000  for  Part  C  discretionary  grants,  of 
which: 

(A)  $550,000  is  for  a  grant  to  provide  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  an  organiza- 
tion representing  the  State  Advisory  Groups 
(SAGS). 

(B)  $100,000  is  for  a  grant  to  an  organiza- 
tion representing  the  SAGs  for  an  informa- 
tion center  to  gather  and  publicize  informa- 
tion on  JJDP  programs. 

(C)  $3,500,000  is  for  a  grant  to  the  five  orga- 
nizations which  comprise  the  National  Co- 
ordinated Law-Related  Education  (LRE)  pro- 
gram. 

The  conferees  agree  that  section  299(e)  of 
the  JJDPA  does  not  preclude  the  National 
Coordinated  Program  from  competing  for 
LRE  funding  for  programs  projects  developed 
after  enactment  of  PL.  102-586. 


Within  the  amounts  provided  for  the  Na- 
tional Coordinated  LRE  Program,  the  con- 
ferees agree  that  $100,000  should  be  made 
available  as  a  one-time  grant  to  the  National 
Student/Parent  Mock  Election  program.  The 
conferees  understand  that  this  program, 
while  providing  a  useful  tool  for  educators  to 
instruct  students  on  the  democratic  process, 
is  not  targeted  towards  at-risk  youth.  Lim- 
ited funding  provided  under  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
should  be  targeted  against  at-risk  youth  and 
not  the  juvenile  population  in  general.  The 
conferees  agree  that  any  future  Federal 
grant  proposals  for  the  Mock  Student  Elec- 
tion should  be  considered  under  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Education. 

(D)  $2,300,000  is  for  a  grant  to  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court  Judges 
to  provide  continuing  legal  education  in 
family  and  juvenile  law. 

(E)  $1,000,000  is  for  a  grant  to  expand  the 
Teens.  Crime,  and  the  Communit.y  Program 
as  described  in  the  Senate  Report. 

(F)  $1,300,000  is  for  grants  for  the  7  studies 
of  youth  violence  mandated  by  section 
248(b)(6)  of  the  JJDPA.  Within  this  amount. 
$300,000  is  provided  for  the  three  existing 
sites,  and  $1,000,000  is  provided  to  initiate  the 
studies  at  the  four  new  sites  described  in  sec- 
tion 248.  As  discussed  previously  in  the  re- 
port under  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
(NIJ).  the  conferees  believe  continuation  of 
the  Program  of  Research  on  the  Causes  and 
Correlates  of  Delinquency  at  the  three  exist- 
ing sites  should  be  funded  at  an  estimated 
$500,000  for  each  site  by  NIJ  as  part  of  its 
study  on  the  origins  of  criminal  behavior. 
Should  the  three  Causes  and  Correlates  sites 
be  funded  by  NIJ.  then  the  conferees  believe 
the  $300,000  designated  here  for  that  purpose 
should  instead  be  used  for  grants  to  States 
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for  assistance  to  progrrams  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

(G)  $500,000  is  for  a  continuation  grant  to 
the  National  Network  of  Children's  Advo- 
cacy Centers  for  technical  assistance  and 
training. 

Within  the  amounts  provided  for  discre- 
tionary grants  under  Parts  C,  D  and  G  of 
title  II  and  title  V  of  the  JJDP  Act,  the  con- 
ferees expect  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
Programs  to  examine  each  of  the  following 
proposals  and  to  provide  grants  if  warranted, 
and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  on  its  intentions  for  each 
proposal: 

The  projects  described  on  page  18  of  House 
Report  103-157  and  page  14  of  Senate  Report 
103^105,  and  the  following  additional 
projects — 

A  grant  to  "Just  Say  No"  International  to 
expand  its  Youth  Power  program  to  public 
housing  projects  in  Oakland,  California  and 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

A  grant  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to 
initiate  two  pilot  violence  reduction  pro- 
grams based  on  a  successful  model  program 
implemented  by  the  Governor's  Crime  Com- 
mission in  Robeson  County,  N.C. 

A  grant  to  Lackawanna  County.  PA  to  ini- 
tiate a  Juvenile  Crime  Prevention  Program 
with  the  local  District  Attorney,  community 
representatives  and  counseling  practitioners. 

■Victims  of  Child  Abuse  Act 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $8,000,000. 
instead  of  $8,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a  total 
of  $8,000,000  for  Victims  of  Child  Abuse  pro- 
grams for  FY  1994.  as  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Fiscal  Kear- 


Progfam/Activily 


1993  en- 
acted 


1994  re- 
quest 


1994  House 


1994  Sen- 


1994  coo. 
Terence 


SuHlitle  A — Improve  lnvesti(ations/l>rosecutio«: 

Regional  Advocacy  Centers      

Local  Advocacy  Centers  - 

TecKnicai  Assistance  and  TraMM|  „. 


Subtotal     ...i 

Subtitle  B — Court  Appointed  Special  Advocates: 
Training  and  Tecbnical  Assistance      


1.500 


1.500 


soo 

1.500 

1.600 


1.500 


1,500 


3,600 


(1.000) 


1.000 


1.500 


1,500 


1.000 


500 

1000 

1,500 


3000 


1.000 
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Prefram/Actnily 

Fiscal 

(Mr— 

kM 

1994  (»- 
quit 

1994  House 

1994  Sen- 
ale 

1994  con- 
ference 

Ewind  Locjl  MS*  Ptopms        

.._ _ (1.000) 

3.S00 

2.000 

3,500 

^ihnM 

(2000) 

0 

4.S00 

3.000 

4,500 

SuMitt*  C— CluM  ttuM  Tnmni        

soo 

500 

600 

SOO 

500 

loUl— »ictiiin  0(  ChiM  OfciM  M   — - 

_ — — 

_.      . 2000 

2,000 

8,700 

S.OOO 

SOOO 

Amendment  No.  18:  Desl^ates  $500,000  for 
Regional  Children's  Advocacy  Centers. 
$1,000,000  for  Local  Children's  Advocacy  Cen- 
ters, and  $1,500,000  for  technical  assistance 
and  training.  The  House  bill  designated 
$500,000  for  Regional  Children's  Advocacy 
Centers.  $1,500,000  for  Local  Children's  Advo- 
cacy Centers,  and  $1,600,000  for  technical  as- 
sistance and  training.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment struck  the  House  designations  for  re- 
gional and  local  advocacy  centers,  and  des- 
ignated $1,500,000  for  technical  assistance 
and  training. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Restores  "(d)"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Designates  "(e) 
$3,500,000  "  to  expand  local  CASA  programs  as 
proposed  by  the  House,  instead  of  "(c) 
$2,000,000"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said  amendment,  insert  the  following:  (f) 
S500.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  designates 
$500,000  to  develop  model  technical  assist- 
ance and  training  programs,  instead  of 
$600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Management  and  ADMiNisTRA-noN 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a  total 
of  $29,457,000  and  348  FTE.  the  full  base  re- 
quest, for  the  management  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Justice  Programs  (OJP). 
Because  of  the  new  programs  that  will  have 
to  be  administered  by  OJP  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
the  conferees  agreed  not  to  include  the  FTE 
reductions  requested  by  the  Administration. 
General  Administra-hon 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 
Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  SU9.000.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$119,000,000  for  General  Administration  in- 
stead of  $117,196,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $115,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  agreement  provides  requested  adjust- 
ments to  base  and  assumes  the  recommended 
reductions  for  deficit.  FTE.  and  administra- 
tive savings. 

Executive  Office  for  Immigration  Review 
(EOIR).— The  agreement  also  restores  the 
$800,000  FTE/ Administrative  reduction  re- 
quested for  the  Executive  Office  for  Immi- 
gration Review  (EOIR),  and  provides 
$1,000,000  of  the  program  enhancement  for  7 
additional  Immigration  Judges  requested  in 
the  budget  amendment  as  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Immigration  Initiative.  The  agree- 
ment assumes  an  appropriation  of  $47.4^.000 
for  EOIR  with  a  resulting  FTE  ceiling  of  579. 

Department  of  Justice  Debt  Collection 
activities 

The  Def)artment  of  Justice  is  responsible 
for  handling  the  litigation  in  Federal  Courts 
necessary  to  obtain  judgments  which  it  can 
enforce  to  collect  civil  debts,  penalties  and 
fines  owed  the  United  States.  The  Depart- 
ment's civil  debt  collection  activities  will  re- 
sult in  the  recovery  of  an  estimated  $918  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1993  to  be  deposited  into 
the  Treasury.  The  Department  estimates 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
additional  debt  could  be  recovered  if  it  was 
provided  more  resources. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  resources  to 
improve  civil  debt  collection,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  provided  the  authority,  in 
section  108.  to  credit  to  its  Working  Capital 
Fund  up  to  3  percent  of  all  amounts  collected 
pursuant  to  civil  debt  collection  litigation 
activities.  Section  108  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment to  use  these  collections  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  "processing  and  tracking"  debt  col- 
lection litigation,  but  not  for  the  actual  liti- 
gating expenses.  The  conferees  understand 
that  "processing  and  tracking"  includes,  but 
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is  not  limited  to,  the  following  services  and 
functions: 

The  Debt  Collection  Management  Unit, 

The  National  Central  Intake  Facility. 

The  Private  Counsel  Program. 

The  Debt  Accounting  Operations  Croup, 
and 

Other  activities  and  adjunct  debt  collec- 
tion tools  associated  with  the  litigation  and 
collection  of  debts  (e.g.,  skiptracing.  credit 
reports,  asset  investigations,  training,  edu- 
cation and  outreach,  and  costs  in  connection 
with  sales  of  property  to  satisfy  a  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment debt,  etc.) 

If  fiscal  year  1993  civil  debt  collection  lev- 
els of  $918,000,000  continue  into  fiscal  year 
1994.  up  to  $27,000,000  could  be  deposited  into 
the  Working  Capital  Fund  (WCF)  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  The  conferees  agree  that  should 
the  $27,000,000  be  deposited  to  the  WCF,  it 
should  be  used  first  to  pay  for  the  existing 
costs  of  processing  and  tracking  debt  collec- 
tion litigation  throughout  the  Department, 
and  next  to  expand  such  processing  and 
tracking  activities.  Where  appropriate,  any 
appropriated  funds  supplanted  by  such  pay- 
ments from  the  Working  Capital  fund  (WCF) 
should  be  used  to  expand  civil  debt  collec- 
tion litigating  activities.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, total  debt  collection  resources  would 
increase  from  $33,000,000  to  an  estimated 
$44,250,000— a  43  percent  increase.  The  De- 
partment estimates  that  for  each  additional 
dollar  applied  to  civil  debt  collection  activi- 
ties, between  $15  and  $32  in  additional  debt 
can  be  collected.  The  conferees  estimate  that 
by  implementing  this  proposal,  at  least  $170 
million  and  potentially  up  to  $360  million  in 
additional  civil  debt  would  be  collected  and 
deposited  into  the  Treasury.  The  following 
chart  identifies  resources  available  under 
this  proposal,  as  follows:  (1)  appropriated 
amounts  in  the  Department's  fiscal  year  1994 
base  for  debt  collection  activities.  (2)  a  pro- 
posed distribution  of  WCF  collections  for 
processing  and  tracking.  (3)  the  resulting  im- 
pact on  appropriated  funds,  arid  (4)  the  total 
amount  that  could  be  availabrsffor  debt  col- 
lection in  fiscal  year  1994.        /^ 


«M(o«nalion^n(raiii 


FY  1994  Base 


FY  1994  Conlerence 


ApproiK        Wk  Cap  Fnd 


Total 


Apprept       M  Cap  Fml 


Total 


E— nl  MnmitratioA— 

OM  (Mhct  Maii*|«TCnt  Unit     

NM'I  Cntral  MiM  FaoMy      


S<ie«Kal         

US  Mtomeys— 

TrKlMi  ¥>*  PncessMt 


General  Lcfal  •dinAin  Tai  Dnsw— 

Trackinf  and  Pncessmf  

Uifation  .____ 


'non      ,  ,, 

3  000      . 

3,000 
4,700 

3000 

2.100 

2.100 

4  700 

5.100 

5.100 

7,700 

7,700 

9900 

910O       

9.900 

9.100 

ROOO 

11.900 

11900 
14,000 

19000 

19000 

14000 

11.900 

25  900 

3.300 
4.400 

3.300 
4.400 

6.000 

4.400 

4400 
6,000 
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FY  1994  Base 


FY  1994  Conletence 


Appropnation/F^ogram 


Appiopr        Hk  Cap  Fnd  Total 


Appiopi        Wk  Cap  Fnd  Total 


Subtotal 


1 


Ciwl  Division — 

Tracking  and  noctssmf 
Litigation        


Subtotal 


Environment  Division — 
Tracking  and  ftocessing 
Litigation    j. 


Subtotal 


U  S  Marshals  Servict— 
Tracking  am)  ftxessmg 
LilHation  , 


Subtotal 


Total  Debt  Collection  Resources- 
Tracking  and  ftocessmi  

Litigation        .     


Total 


33.000 


33000 


20,250 


7,700 

7  700 

6,000 

4400 

10  400 

506 

L 

SOS    ... 
44 

"»»    . 

7M 

750 

44 

>: 

250 

550 

550 

250 

750 

1.000 

350 

350    _ 

550 

550 

350 

350 

550 

550 

300 

300 

1.700 

1.700 

300 

300 

1700 

1.700 

19,456 
13,544 

19,456 
13  544 

20.250 

27,000 

27,000 
20,250 

27,000 


47,250 


Office  of  Inspector  General 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  S30.0OO.0O0 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$30,000,000  for  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
instead  of  $30,898,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $30,723,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  conferees  expect  that  the  various 
Department  of  Justice  fee  accounts  will  con- 
tinue to  reimburse  the  Inspector  General  for 
audit  and  inspection  services. 

Weed  and  Seed  Program  Fund 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $13,150,000 
for  the  Weed  and  Seed  Program  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $12,829,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  conferees  expect  the 
Weed  and  Seed  Program  fund  to  provide  ex- 
isting Weed  and  Seed  grantees  with  supple- 
mental grants  to  support  the  continuance  of 
ongoing  projects. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Includes  the  section 
number  '605"  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  "606"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
This  is  a  technical  change. 

United  States  Parole  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $9,123,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$9,385,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  de- 
letes language  included  in  the  Senate 
amendment  concerning  death  penalty  proce- 
dures for  terrorists,  and  restrictions  on  as- 
sistance for  Nicaragua.  In  both  instances, 
similar  language  is  being  addressed  in  other, 
more  appropriate,  legislation— the  Crime 
Bill  for  the  death  penalty  legislation,  and 
the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Bill 
for  the  restrictions  on  Nicaragua. 
Legal  activities 
salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal 
activities 

Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

O— 97  Vol  l,-»(Pl.  17)22 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  S403.968.OO0 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$403,968,000  for  General  Legal  Activities,  in- 
stead of  $400,968,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $400,086,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  the 
following  changes  from  fiscal  year  1993:  an 
increase  of  $25,772,000  for  requested  adjust- 
ments to  base;  a  decrease  of  $13,688,000  asso- 
ciated with  requested  deficit.  FTE.  and  ad- 
ministrative savings;  an  additional  base  re- 
duction of  $4,816,000;  and  $400,000  of  the 
$1,600,000  program  enhancement  for  the  Civil 
Division  requested  in  the  budget  amendment 
as  part  of  the  President's  Immigration  Ini- 
tiative. 

Office  of  Special  Counsel  for  Immigration  Re- 
lated Unfair  Employment  Practices. — The  con- 
ferees are  concerned  with  the  recent  decision 
by  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel  (OSC)  to 
cease  funding  of  employer  educational  ef- 
forts in  favor  of  increased  funding  for  em- 
ployee educational  efforts.  The  conferees  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  parties 
associated  with  this  endeavor  to  maintain  a 
balanced  program  to  inform  both  employees 
and  employers  of  their  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities under  the  law.  The  conferees  en- 
courage the  OSC  to  reconsider  its  decision  to 
cease  funding  of  employer  education. 
Vaccine  Injury  Compensation  Program 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $2,000,000 
for  vaccine  injury  compensation  expenses  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $1,900,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Civil  Liberties  Public  Educa'hon  Fund 

Amendment  No,  29:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  would  have  allowed  any  amounts  re- 
maining in  the  Civil  Liberties  Public  Edu- 
cation Fund,  after  all  redress  payments  had 
been  provided,  to  be  used  for  research,  public 
education  activities,  and  publishing  for  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation  and  In- 
ternment of  Civilians. 
Salaries  and  Expenses.  Antitrust  Division 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lien  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  S66,817,0O0 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  total 
new  budget  (obligational)  authority  of 
$66,817,000  for  the  Antitrust  Division,  instead 
of  $63,817,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$62,092,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This 
agreement,  when  added  to  unobligated  prior 
year  fee  collections  of  $3,500,000,  provides 
total  budget  (obligational)  authority  of 
$70,317,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  The  agreement 
provides:  $3,634,000  for  requested  adjustments 
to  base;  $1,288,000  to  restore  requested  FTE. 
administrative  and  deficit  reductions; 
$1,837,000  for  automation  upgrades;  and  a 
$3.000.0(X)  program  enhancement  (including 
an  estimated  50  FTE)  to  expand  Antitrust 
Division  enforcement  efforts. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  S45.997.OO0 

and  on  page  9  line  19  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  "$19,000,000  ". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,820,000'". 

and  on  page  10  line  3  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  "$19,000,000", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$20,820,000". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  a 
net  appropriation  (after  offsetting  fee  collec- 
tions have  been  deducted)  of  $45,997,000  in- 
stead of  $44,817,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $43,092,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  agreement  also  amends  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  estimated  offsetting  fee  collections 
of  $20,820,000  instead  of  the  $19,000,000  in- 
cluded in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills; 
The  $20,820,000  estimate  assumes  the  same 
amount  of  fees  will  be  collected  in  fiscal  year 
1994  as  was  collected  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  United  States 
Attorneys 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates 
$813,797,000  for  the  United  States  Attorneys 
instead  of  $808,797,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $818,797,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 
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United  STATES  Trustee  System  Find  Slptort  of  United  States  Prisoners  Identification      Division      Automatwn.—The 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $99,000,000  Amendment        No.        40:        Appropriates  agreement  provides  $84,400,000  for  the  revi- 

instead  of  $99  837  000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen-  $312,884,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  tAlization    of    the    Automated    Fingerprmt 

ate  and  $94,008,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  of  $307,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Identification     System     project,     the     full 

The  conference  agreement  provides  total  The      conferees      undersUnd      that      the  amount  requested, 

new     budget     (obligationaD     authority     of  $312,884,000    provided    under    the    conference  Headquarters   Staffing— Tbe    conferees    re- 

$99,000,000   for   the   US    Trustees   for   fiscal  agreement,  when  added  to  the  $12,500,000  in  mam  concerned  with  the  number  of  agents 

year  1994  The  agreement  provides  requested  available  prior  year  funds,  will  provide  suffi-  assigned  to  FBI  headquarters,  especially  in 

adjustments  to  base,  assumes  restoration  of  cient  resources  to  allow  the  U.S.  Marshals  to  lil?ht-  of  recent  information  provided  by  the 

the  requested  FTE.  administrative  and  defi-  handle  current  estimated  jail  days  for  fiscal  Department  which  identifies  an  overage  of  84 

cit  reductions,  and  allows  for  a  $2,000,000  pro-  year  1994.  agents   at   FBI   headquarters   in    fiscal   year 

gram  enhancement  (including  an  estimated  Salaries  and  Expenses.  Community  l^^J^^  """"^Vuf^  Iti  '^iJt"^!ZT^L^Z 

36  FTE)  for  increased  U.S.  Trustee  workload  Relations  Service  ^^^  ^^'  <=t"  J"^'^'^^  ^"'^^  ^"^^  .*^^"''  t        '^^ 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  in  technical  Amendment  No  41    ADorooriates  $26  106  000  o^^^'l  "^  »je»'l<l"f  <-%"  ^"^  »  "^""^^  *^«"   ^^^ 

HisaoTPomonf    The  manairers  on  the  Dart  of  Amendment  NO.  11.  Appropriates  s/o.iuo.uw  President  is  calling  for  major  reductions^  in 

disagreement^  The  managers  on  tne  ^rt  oi  for  the  Community  Relations  Service  as  pro-  administrative  exoenses    The  conferees  ex- 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  .  .        ,^     senate  instead  of  $26  792  000  as  a'l^'"'*^^,*"^^  expenses,    ine   conierees  ex 

rnnriir   in    rhp   Senare   amendment  with   an  P^**"  "^  '■"^  benate  insteaa  01  K«>.(!«.uw  as  pg^^  ^^e  FBI  to  provide  detailed  justification 

concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an  proposed  by  the  House.  Tr  their  fiscal  vear  1995  reauest  for  agents  in 

amendment  as  follows:  *^  Ampnrtmpnt   Nn    42    nesienates  Jlfi  278  000  ,;                        ^        T^    request  lor  agents  in 

In  liPii  nf  thP  oiim  nronosed  in  said  amend-  Amendment  NO.  4J.  Designates  jib.-r/B.uuo  J  management  and  supervisory  positions. 

mint  in^rt^rsum  ^°'  '°^''  associated  with  Cuban  and  Haitian  ^oth  in  the  field  and  at  headquarters,  and  for 

menc.  insert.  *o/.jjj.ow           .     ,  ,i.     „        .  entrants  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  all  ac-ents  at  headouarters 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  $17,415  000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  *"  *^^"''*  t  *'«^<*'>"*"«'^ 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Amendment  No    43    Includes  the  section  ^^^'°  Enforcement  Administration 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  number  ■  605-  as  proposed  by  the  House  in-  salaries  and  expenses 

«7^f,;^"^T,f'   *K^««"^«"^   P'-^'f^.*   V'^^  stead  of    -eoe-  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Amendment        No.        50:        Appropriates 

$61,513,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  shall  ^j,  ^^  ^  technical  change.  $722,000,000  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 

be   derived   from   the   U.S.   Trustee   System  .             „                    „  ,w     tm:-*     -  ,„„h  „f  mid  cq.i  nnn  ^^\.r-r,r^^^^ 

Fund,  instead  of  $56,521,000  as  propo.sed  by  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  the  DEA  instead  of  $7  8  684^000  as  Proposed 

the  House  and  $46,150,000  as  proposed  by  the  Amendment  No,  44:  Reported  in  technical  by  the  House,  and  $727,161,000  as  proposed  by 

Senate  disagreement    The  managers  on  the  part  of  tne  tienate 

Amendment      No.      35:       Provides      that  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  The  conference  agreement,  when  added  to 

$37,487,000  of  offsetting  fee  collections  shall  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an  *"^'^'P^«'»,       °"Af    J^f  „   ^°li      'Z^^^.,  1 

be  retained  in  this  appropriation  as  proposed  amendment  as  follows:  "^'P'™"?^  ^     "\   .ZTJIT-^TJ, 

by  the  House,  instead  of  $53,687,000  as  pro-  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend-  total  of  S764.123.m  an  increase  of  $15,770,000 

posed  by  the  Senate.  ment.  insert:  S55.0OO.0OO  °ver  fiscal  year  1993  amounts. 

Amendment    No.    36:    Provides    that    the  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

$99,000,000  appropriated  in  amendment  num-  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses 

ber  33  shall  be  reduced  as  offsetting  fees  are  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  Amendment        No         51         Appropriates 

collected,  instead  of  $99,837,000  as  proposed  Tlve     conference     agreement     appropriate  j ,048.538.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 

by  the  Senate  and  $94,008,000  as  proposed  by  $65,000^  from  the  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  $1,059,000,000   as    proposed    by    the 

the  House  instead    of   $60,275,000    as    proposed    by    the  unuse                                      »•    »^ 

Amendment  No   37:  Reported  in  technical  House  and  $58,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen-  The  conference  agreement  provides  for  re- 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  ate.  quested  adjustments  to  base  and  assumes  re- 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  quested  reductions  for  FTE  (except  the  Bor- 

concur  in   the  Senate  amendment  with  an  administrative  expenses  der  Patrol)  and  administrative  savings. 

*'V^1fi!l*^f^^/=!,'^*^.^r^.»H  in  =«,H  ampnH  Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $2,668,000  Immigration       Initiative. -The       conference 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend-  ^    proposed    by     the     Senate     instead     of  agreement  provides  over  $171,000,000  in  addi- 

^1  ™,nLfnl  „n'Vhp  r.,.,  ^ffhp  Cpnofp  $2,586,000  as  proposcd  by  thc  House.  tional    resources    to    implement    the    Presi- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  ivteracency  Law  Enforcement  '^^''^'^  Immigration  Initiative.  The  INS  will 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  I.vteracency  law  enforcement  receive    the    bulk   of  these   resources,   over 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  organized  crime  drug  enforcement  JJ29  qqq  (xx)  above  fiscal  year  1993  levels    as 

The   conference   agreement   provides   that  Amendment        No.        46:        Appropriates  follows: 

the  net  appropriation  that  results  after  off-  $382,381,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 

setting    fee    collections    are    deducted     is  of  $384  381  000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  200  additional  Land  Border 

$61,513,000.  instead  of  $56,521,000  as  proposed  Amendment   No    47    Includes  the  section        Inspectors  $17,000,000 

by  the  House  and  $46,150,000  as  proposed  by  number    605'    as  proposed  by  the  House  in-  ^<*  additional   Border  Pa- 

the  Senate.  gtead  of  •  606-  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.        ^rol  Agents     ...                 45.072.000 

Amendment  No.  38:  Provides  that  any  fees  ^his  is  a  technical  change  Additional        detention/de- 
collected    in   excess   of  $37,487,000   shall    be  The  conference  agreement  provides  the  full  portation  resources                           11.000.000 
available  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year  1995  as  budget  request  less  a  reduction  of  $2,000,000  Immigration       Emergency 

proposed  by  the  House,  instead  of  $53,687,000  associated  with  a  nonrecurring  expense   in         ^""^  6.000.000 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  nscal  year  1993  under  undistributed  Regional  Detain/deport     excludables 

Salaries  and  Expenses.  Foreign  Clai.ms  Drug  Information  Squad  funds.  circumventing  inspect  ....                11.900.000 

Settlement  Commission  Frnriuti  rurfaii  of  Invfstigattqn  Asylum           officers/inter- 

„      ^    .           _          ,^„,^  h  ederal  bureau  of  investigation                 preters  for  airports 5.300.000 

Amendment  Na   39:   Appropriates  $940.(XX)  salaries  and  expenses                        Overseas  preinspectlon  10.700.000 

for  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commls-  Amendment        No.        48:        Appropriates  Carrier  consultation/traln- 

^f^^'^^^LLTZ  ^7Z  $2,038,705,000  for  the  FBI  as  proposed  by  the        Ing  2,000.000 

wwo.uuu  as  proposea  oy  tne  j>enate  Senate  instead  of  $2,024,705,000  as  proposed  by  Expedited      exclusion      (42 

Salaries  AND  Expenses.  United  States  the  House                                                                   new  inspectors 2.527.000 

Marshals  Service  Amendment  No.  49:   Designates  $84,400,000  Additional       detentionyde- 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates  the  for  the  automation  of  fingerprint  Identiflca-        portation  at  airports  10.269,000 

full  $339,808,000  requested  by  the  Administra-  tlon  services  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in-  Expanded    airport    Inspec- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  for  fiscal  stead  of  $75,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.         tion  services  7.304.000 

year  1994.  While  the  Administration  did  not  CounterteTTonsm  Initiative  -The  conference  ^j^^    ^^^  conference  agreement  provides  a 

request  additional  Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  to  agreement      provides      $5,000,000      for      the     .   ,   ,    ",  ..o  cnn  nnn  i_  -H^ i.._»<^  rv. . 

».  ^1            -i.     r             1         ...          J  r:.  J       i  .     .                   i     .1   .^       j         ji.  j         .i.  total  of  $42,500,000  in  other  Justice  Depart- 

handle  security  for  newly  authorized  Federal  counterterronsm  initiative  described  in  the  ^p_,  accounts  to  imnlement  additional 

judgeships,    the   conferees    understand    that  Senate  report.  The  conferees  understand  a  f    nf  rh    p      i/i     f    initi  tivp 

protection  of  the  judicial  process  Is  the  high-  full  $10,000,000  will  be  available  for  this  ini-  P*^"  °   ^"*  tresiaent  s  initiative, 

est   priority   program   within   the   Marshals  tlative,  since  the  FBI  plans  to  obligate  an  es-  Expand  construct  four  INS 

Service.  The  conferees  expect  the  Marshals  timated  $5,000,000  from  fiscal  year  1993  appro-        detention  facilities $40,300,000 

Service  to  distribute  its  available  resources  priations  to  purchase  equipment  for  a  second  Restore  base/add  7  new  Im- 

to  cover  its  highest  priority  programs,  and  Hostage   Rescue   Team,    to   expand   and   up-         migration  Judges  1.800,000 

anticipate  that  all   new  judgeships  will   re-  grade  special  weapons  and  tactics  teams,  and  Civil     Division     to    handle 

ceive  adequate  security.  for  other  terrorist  related  programs.                        legal  challenges  400,000 
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Border  Barrier.— Within  the  resources  pro- 
vided in  the  conference  agreement,  the  con- 
ferees expect  the  Border  Patrol  to  work  with 
the  community  of  Nogales.  Arizona,  and 
other  border  communities,  on  the  design  and 
construction  of  barriers  which  are  acceptable 
to  all  Interested  parties. 

Expedited  Exclusion  of  Illegal  Aliens 

Amendment  No.  52:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In   lieu   of  the   matter   proposed   by   said 
amendment  insert  the  following; 
for  projects  on  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
States  only. 

In  addition,  section  286  of  the  Immigration 
and  Sationality  Act  of  1952  (8  U.S.C.  1356).  as 
amended,  is  further  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  "$5".  and  in- 
serting "S6";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (h)(2)(A).  by  deleting  sub- 
section (V),  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(V)  providing  detention  and  deportation  serv- 
ices for:  excludable  aliens  arming  on  commer- 
cial aircraft  and  vessels;  and  any  alien  who  is 
excludable  under  section  212(a)  who  has  at- 
tempted illegal  entry  into  the  United  States 
through  avoidance  of  immigration  inspection  at 
air  or  sea  ports-of -entry . 

"(vi)  providing  exclusion  and  asylum  proceed- 
ings at  air  or  sea  ports-of-entry  for:  excludable 
aliens  arriving  on  commercial  aircraft  and  ves- 
sels including  immigration  exclusion  proceedings 
resulting  from  presentation  of  fraudulent  docu- 
ments and  failure  to  present  documentation: 
and  any  alien  who  is  excludable  under  section 
212(a)  who  has  attempted  illegal  entry  into  the 
United  States  through  avoidance  of  immigration 
inspection  at  air  or  sea  ports-of-entry.". 
Immigration  Emergency  fund 

For  the  Immigration  Emergency  Fund,  as  au- 
thomed  by  section  404(b)(1)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8  U.S.C.  1101). 
S6.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  included  language  extend- 
ing the  Land  Border  Fee  Pilot  Project  from 
September  30.  1993  to  September  30.  1996.  The 
Senate  amendment  limits  this  pilot  project 
to  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States. 
The  conference  agreement  includes  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  and  also  adds 
new  language,  not  in  either  the  House  or 
Senate  bills,  which  was  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  its  recent  Immigration  Ini- 
tiative, as  follows:  (1)  amends  section  286  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
to  raise  the  inspection  user  fee  from  $5.00  to 
$6.00  to  fund  enhanced  enforcement  efforts  at 
airports  and  seaports;  and  (2)  appropriates 
$6,000,000  to  the  Immigration  Emergency 
Fund  to  cover  potential  costs  aissociated 
with  third  country  repatriation  of  smuggled 
aliens.  The  agreement  also  amends  section 
286  to  allow  expenses  associated  with  deten- 
tion, deportation  and  expedited  exclusion  of 
illegal  aliens  attempting  to  enter  through, 
or  circumvent  inspection  at.  airports  and 
seaports,  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  Immi- 
gration User  Fee  Account. 

The  conference  agreement  will  raise  an  es- 
timated $50,000,000  in  additional  offsetting 
collections  to  the  Immigration  User  Fee  Ac- 
count, The  conferees  expect  the  Department 
to  utilize  these  additional  resources  to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  its  ability  to  prevent  ex- 
cludable aliens  from  entering  the  United 
Slates,  as  requested  by  the  President — spe- 
cifically: up  to  $10,700,000  to  expand  pre-ln- 


spection  at  foreign  airports,  $2,000,000  for  the 
Carrier  Consultation  Program,  and  up  to 
$11,900,000  to  enhance  Detention  and  Depor- 
tation. In  addition,  upon  enactment  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  exf)edite  the  exclusion 
process,  the  following  expenses  should  be  re- 
imbursed from  the  aforementioned  fee  in- 
crease; $5,274,000  for  24  additional  asylum  of- 
ficers and  7  additional  interpreters  at  air- 
ports and  seaports.  $2,527,000  for  42  additional 
airport  inspectors  for  secondary  posts  and  to 
process  exclusion  orders,  and  up  to  $10,269,000 
for  additional  detention  and  deportation 
costs. 

The  conferees  expect  the  INS  to  use  these 
additional  fee  resources  to  expand  contract 
detention  space  at  international  airports,  es- 
pecially in  the  New  York  City  area. 
Federal  Prison  System 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  53:  Appropriates 
$1,950,000,000  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Prison  System  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $1,971,615,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement,  when  added  to 
prior  year  carryover  of  $30,000,000.  provides 
for  requested  adjustments  to  base  and  suffi- 
cient program  enhancements  to  allow:  d)  for 
full  activation  of  all  new  prison  facilities 
currently  scheduled  to  open  in  fiscal  year 
1994;  (2)  for  prisoner  population  increases; 
and  (3)  for  activation  of  a  joint  BOP'INS  con- 
tract facility  in  the  Southwest. 

Parent/Child  Programs.— The  conference 
agreement  assumes  the  continuing  mainte- 
nance and  implementation  of  parent^child 
programs  as  described  in  the  House  report. 

Community  Corrections.— The  conferees  un- 
derstand that  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  (BOP) 
has  increased  its  utilization  of  Community 
Corrections  Center  (CCC)  beds  and  home  con- 
finement. The  conferees  encourage  the  BOP 
to  continue  to  utilize  the  CCC  beds  under 
contract  and  to  develop  other  appropriate 
community  corrections  programs  for  Federal 
offenders  as  a  more  cost-effective  and  effi- 
cient alternative  to  incarceration. 

Incarceration  of  Illegal  Aliens.— The  con- 
ferees understand  that  illegal  aliens  con- 
victed of  crimes  committed  in  the  United 
States  are  given  the  option  of  serving  out 
their  sentence  in  a  U.S.  prison  or  being  de- 
ported to  their  country  of  origin  for  impris- 
onment. While  the  conferees  agree  that  the 
rights  of  aliens  under  the  constitution 
should  be  safeguarded,  we  remain  concerned 
that  the  American  taxpayer  is  forced  to  pay 
for  the  cost  to  incarcerate  these  illegal 
aliens.  The  conferees  urge  the  Committees  of 
jurisdiction  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  to 
consider  legislation  to  provide  either  the 
Federal  Judiciary  or  the  Attorney  General 
the  authority  to  decide  whether  to  incarcer- 
ate these  illegal  aliens  in  a  U.S.  prison  or  in 
a  prison  in  their  country  of  origin. 

National  Institute  of  Corrections 

Amendment  No.  54;  Appropriates  $10,211,000 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Corrections  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $9,995,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  expect 
the  NIC  to  continue  to  support  training  at 
the  National  Sheriffs'  Institute,  as  described 
in  the  Senate  report. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  a  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  (MOU)  between  the  Center 
for  Mental  Health  Services  Substance  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration, 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  purpose  of  the  MOU 
is  to  establish  a  framework  for  a  continuing 
relationship  between  these  organizations  In 
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order  to  engage  in  joint  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  initiatives  for  mental  health 
and  criminal  justice  partnerships,  particu- 
larly to  improve  delivery  of  mental  health 
services  to  those  incarcerated  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  Specifically,  the  joint  ef- 
forts are  intended  to  focus  on  the  police  han- 
dling of  mentally  ill  offenders,  including 
training  for  law  enforcement  officers;  the 
special  circumstances  involved  in  the  admis- 
sion of  the  mentally  ill;  jail-based  mental 
health  services;  and  linking  mentally  ill  of- 
fenders with  community  mental  health  serv- 
ices. The  conferees  encourage  these  organi- 
zations to  expeditiously  implement  the 
MOU.  The  conferees  urge  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections  to  begin  work  in  this 
area  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  report  on  efforts  taken  to  implement 
this  MOU  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate  by  April  1. 
1994. 

Buildings  and  Facilities 

Amendment  No.  55:  Appropriates 
$269,543,000  for  the  buildings  and  facilities  of 
the  Federal  Prison  System  instead  of 
$175,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$351,850,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  not  in  the  House  bill 
which  designated  $75,000,000  for  INS  deten- 
tion facilities.  The  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes $30,000,000  for  such  facilities  in  amend- 
ment number  55. 

Amendment  Nos.  57  and  58;  Includes  tJie 
section  number  ••605"'  as  proposed  by  ttie 
House  instead  of  "eoe"  as  proposed  by  Phe 
Senate.  This  is  a  technical  change. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  re- 
quested adjustments  to  base,  and  provides 
for  the  following  program  enhancements; 

Complete  the  Ft.  Devens' 
Medical  Facility  $74,600,000 

INS'Marshals  Detention  fa- 
cility in  Buffalo,  NY  10.300.000 

Expand  the  INS  Detention 
facility  in  El  Paso.  TX  ...  7,500.000 

INS  Detention  facility  at 
Krome.  FL  11.250.000 

INSr  Detention  facility  in 
San  Francisco.  CA  11.250.000 

Subtotal.  New  Construc- 
tion    114.900.000 

Cooperative         Agreement 

Program  20,000,000 

Modernization  and  Repair  32,701.000 

The  agreement  provides  $114,900,000  for  new 
construction  only  to  fund  ongoing  projects 
to  completion,  and  to  fund  INS  detention  fa- 
cilities which  are  part  of  the  President's  and 
the  Senate's  Immigration  Initiative. 

FCI  Loretto  Eipansion.—The  conferees  are 
aware  of  a  proposal  to  expand  the  Federal 
Correctional  Facility  (FCI)  at  Loretto.  PA. 
The  conferees  expect  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
to  perform  a  detailed  study  on  the  possible 
expansion  of  this  facility  and  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  This  study  should  ad- 
dress the  following  issues;  (1)  the  feasibility 
and  cost  of  adding  a  third  floor  to  the  exist- 
ing facility;  (2)  the  need  to  expand  existing 
service  facilities  (kitchen,  dining  facilities, 
laundry,  medical,  recreational,  etc.)  to  ac- 
commodate additional  prisoners,  and  related 
costs;  (3)  are  existing  utilities  sufficient  to 
handle  an  expansion,  and  if  not.  what  are  the 
costs  to  upgrade  those  utilities;  and  (4)  will 
the  local  community  support  such  an  expan- 
sion. 
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Limitation  on  Administrative  Expenses. 
Federal  Prison  Industries.  Incorporated 

Amendment  No.  59;  Desi^ates  S3.395.000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Prison  Industries.  In- 
corporated, instead  of  J3. 100.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

General  Provisions— Department  of 
Justice 

Amendment  No.  60:  Includes  the  section 
number  •■605"  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  ■606"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
This  is  a  technical  change. 

Amendment  No  61.  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  authorizes  the  use  of  extraor- 
dinary surpluses  in  the  Assets  Forfeiture 
Fund  for  Certain  law  enforcement,  prosecu- 
tion and  correctional  Initiatives. 

Amendment  No  62:  Report  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
repeal  the  authority  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  use  extraordinary  surpluses  in  the 
Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  for  certain  law  en- 
forcement, prosecution  and  correctional  ini- 
tiatives. 

Victims  of  Crime  Act 

Amendment  No.  63:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  In  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  110.  Techmcal  A.vesdmests  to  the  Vic- 

TI.VS  OF  CRIME  ACT.— 

(a)  Section  1402  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1984  (42  use.  10601).  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (dH2>— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  a  semicolon:  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(C>  1  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 
under  section  1404(c):  and 

"(D)  4.5  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 
as  provided  m  section  1404 A. ". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)(3).  by  striking  "1404(a)" 
and  inserting  "1404 A". 

(3)  In  subsection  (g)(1).  by  striking 
"(d)(2)(A)(iv)"  and  inserting  "(d)(2)(D)". 

(b)  Section  1404A  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act 
of  1984  (42  U.S.C.  10603(a)).  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1402(d)(2)"  and  inserting  "1402  (d)(2)(D) 
and  (d)(3).". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Less  Costly  Alternatives  to  Incarceration.— 
The  conference  agreement  deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  not  in  the  House 
bill,  which  would  have  authorized  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  enter  into  reimbursable 
agreements  in  fiscal  year  1994  with  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  cost  of  less  expensive  alter- 
natives to  incarceration.  The  conferees  un- 
derstand that  the  Attorney  General  already 
has  the  necessary  statutory  authority  to 
execute  the  provisions  proposed  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  The  conferees  further  under- 
stand that  the  Department  could  realize  a 
savings  of  up  to  $35  per  day  for  each  individ- 
ual who  is  incarcerated  by  utilizing  home 
confinement  and  electronic  monitoring  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  form  of  confinement 
in  a  jail  or  prison.  The  conferees  encourage 
the  Attorney  General,  within  the  confines  of 
existing  sentencing  guidelines,  and  without 
lessening  the  safety  of  our  citizens  and  visi- 


tors, to  make  maximum  use  of  these  less 
costly  alternatives  to  incarceration. 

Victims  of  Crime  Act.—Tbe  conference  agree- 
ment also  adds  language  not  in  either  bill  to 
correct  technical  errors  which  arose  when 
the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  (VOCA)  was 
amended  by  the  Federal  Courts  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1992  Without  these  corrections, 
the  Department  will  be  unable  to  award 
grants  for  several  purposes  for  which  the  leg- 
islation intended  such  grants  to  be  awarded. 
Funding  for  Bankruptcy  Judgeships 

Amendment  No.  64:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  Ill  Ba.skruptcy  Fees.— 

(a)  CHAPTERS  7  ASD  13  FILING  FEES.— Effective 
30  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  Section  1930(a)(1)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "S120"  and 
inserting  "S130". 

(2)  Section  5S9a  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  m  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking 
"one-fourth"  and  inserting  "23.08  percentum". 

(3)  SEC  406.  (b)  of  Public  Law  101-162  (103 
Stat.  1016)  IS  amended  by  striking  "25  percent", 
and  inserting  "30.76  percentum". 

(b)  CHAPTER  11  FILING  FEE.— Effective  30  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  Section  1930(a)(3)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "S600"  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "S800". 

(2)  Section  589a  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  IS  amended  m  subsection  (b)(2).  by  striking 
"50  percentum"  and  inserting  "37.5  percentum". 

(3)  Section  589a  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  in  subsection  (f)(1).  by  striking 
"16.7  percentum"  and  inserting  "12.5 
percentum". 

(4)  SEC.  406.  (b)  of  Public  Law  101-162  (103 
Stat.  1016)  is  amended  by  adding  "and  25  per- 
cent of  the  fees  hereafter  collected  under  28 
use.  section  1930(a)(3)"  immediately  after  "28 
use.  section  1930(a)(1)". 

(c)  No  funds  provided  by  this  Act  shall  be  ex- 
pended to  fill  any  bankruptcy  )udgeship  unless 
such  appointee  was  on  a  merit  selection  list  or 
report  submitted  to  the  court  of  appeals  by  ei- 
ther the  judiaal  council  or  a  subcommittee  of 
the  members  of  the  council,  m  accordance  with 
section  120  of  the  Bankruptcy  Amendments  and 
Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98- 
353:  98  Stat.  344).  section  152  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States'  Procedures  for  the  Selec- 
tion and  Appointment  of  Bankruptcy  Judges. 

(d)  Report  os  Bankruptcy  Fees  — 

(1)  Report  required— Not  later  than  March 
31.  1998.  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  a  report  relating  to  the  bankruptcy  fee 
system  and  the  impact  of  such  system  on  various 
participants  in  bankruptcy  cases. 

(2)  Contents  of  report— Such  report  shall 
include — 

(AKt)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
that  would  result  from  waiving  bankruptcy  fees 
payable  by  debtors  who  are  individuals,  and 

fiO  recommendations  regarding  various  reve- 
nue sources  to  offset  the  net  cost  of  waiving 
such  fees. 

(B)(i)  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  that  would 
result  in  cases  under  chapters  11  and  13  of  title 
11.  United  States  Code,  from  using  a  graduated 
bankruptcy  fee  system  based  on  assets,  liabil- 
ities, or  both  of  the  debtor,  and 

(ii)  recommendations  regarding  various  meth- 
ods to  implement  such  a  graduated  bankruptcy 
fee  system. 


(3)  Waiver  of  fees  in  Selected  districts  — 
For  purposes  of  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2).  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
shall  carry  out  in  not  more  than  sii  judicial  dis- 
tricts, throughout  the  3-year  period  beginning 
on  October  1.  1994.  a  program  under  which  fees 
payable  under  section  1930  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  may  be  waived  in  cases  under 
chapter  7  of  title  11.  United  States  Code,  for 
debtors  who  are  individuals  unable  to  pay  such 
fees  in  installments. 

(4)  Study  of  Graduated  Fee  System— For 
purposes  of  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
shall  carry  out.  in  not  fewer  than  six  judiaal 
districts,  a  study  to  estimate  the  results  that 
would  occur  m  cases  under  chapters  11  and  13 
of  title  II.  United  States  Code,  if  filing  fees  pay- 
able under  section  1930  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  were  paid  on  a  graduated  scale  based  on 
assets,  liabilities,  or  both  of  the  debtor. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  language, 
not  in  the  House  bill,  which  would  raise 
Chapters  7  and  13  bankruptcy  filing  fees  from 
$120  to  $135  in  order  to  fund  additional  work- 
load in  the  U.S.  Trustee  System.  The  con- 
ference agreement  provides  for  new  or  in- 
creased bankruptcy  fees  which  will  raise  an 
anticipated  $12,800,000  on  an  annual  basis  in 
additional  offsetting  collections,  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  raises  $8,600,000  by  increas- 
ing Chapter  7  (Individual  Litigation)  and 
Chapter  13  (Individual  Debt  Adjustment)  fil- 
ing fees  from  $120  to  $130. 

Subsection  (b)  raises  $4,200,000  by  increas- 
ing Chapter  11  (Business  Reorganization)  fil- 
ing fees  from  $600  to  $800. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  raise  these 
various  fees  in  order  to  address  the  critical 
needs  of  the  Bankruptcy  Courts.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  these  fee  increases,  available  overall 
budgetary  resources  would  not  have  allowed 
for  any  program  enhancements  to  handle 
bankruptcy  filings.  The  conferees  agree  that 
amounts  collected  as  a  result  of  these  fee  in- 
creases shall  be  applied  to  the  filling  of  va- 
cant bankruptcy  judgeships  (including  the 
bankruptcy  judgeships  authorized  by  P.L. 
102-36)  and  related  expenses. 

Appointment  of  Bankruptcy  Judges.— The 
conference  agreement  also  includes,  in  sub- 
section (c).  a  provision  to  clarify  the  existing 
procedures  to  be  utilized  by  the  Courts  of 
Appeals  in  the  appointment  of  bankruptcy 
judges.  Under  existing  statutory  provisions 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  bankruptcy 
judges  are  to  be  appointed  following  a  rigor- 
ous merit  selection  process.  This  provision 
makes  clear  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Courts  of  Appeals  select  an  appointee  from  a 
list  or  report  submitted  to  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals by  either  the  judicial  council  or  a  sub- 
committee of  the  council. 

Report  on  Bankruptcy  Fees.— The  conference 
agreement  also  includes,  in  subsection  (d).  a 
requirement  that  the  Judiciary  submit  a  re- 
port relating  to  the  bankruptcy  fee  system 
and  its  impact  on  various  participants  in 
bankruptcy  cases. 

The  report  should  include  an  analysis  of 
the  need  for  a  provision  which  would  permit 
the  waiver  of  the  filing  fee  for  certain  indi- 
gent individual  debtors,  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  waiving  the  filing  fee.  and  financing 
options.  To  complete  the  report,  the  con- 
ferees expect  the  Judicial  Conference  to 
carry  out  a  program  in  no  more  than  six  rep- 
resentative judicial  districts  whereby  bank- 
ruptcy fees  may  be  waived  for  individual 
debtors  filing  under  chapter  7  who  are  unable 
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to  pay  in  installments.  The  results  of  this 
program  should  allow  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  im- 
plementing a  fee  waiver  program  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis. 

The  report  will  also  include  a  study  of  the 
estimated  effect  of  implementing  a  grad- 
uated bankruptcy  fee  filing  system  for  chap- 
ter 11  and  13  cases.  The  conferees  expect  this 
study  to  review  data  in  not  fewer  than  six  ju- 
dicial districts,  including  several  districts  in 
which  a  significant  number  of  chapter  11 
cases  are  filed.  The  conferees  also  expect 
there  to  be  an  overlap,  in  at  least  two  dis- 
tricts, between  the  districts  for  the  bank- 
ruptcy fee  waiver  program  and  the  districts 
selected  for  the  graduated  fee  study.  Al- 
though the  graduated  fee  study  will  not  re- 
quire any  actual  change  in  the  chapter  11  or 
13  filing  fee.  the  results  should  allow  the 
Congress  to  consider  the  advisability  of  im- 
plementing a  graduated  fee  system  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  conferees  assume  that  the  Judiciary 
will  not  incur  a  cost  of  more  than  $1,500,000 
to  comply  with  this  section,  of  which  not 
more  than  $100,000  shall  be  spent  on  the  anal- 
yses associated  with  the  report.  If  it  appears 
that  the  costs  will  exceed  these  amounts, 
then  the  conferees  expect  the  Judiciary  to 
notify  the  Congress. 

jURisDicrriON  of  the  office  of  inspector 
general 

Amendment  No.  65:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  not  in  the  House 
bill,  which  would  have  prevented  enforce- 
ment of  Attorney  General  Order  No.  1638-92. 
relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General.  The  conferees  agree  to  de- 
lete this  provision  pending  a  review  of  the 
issue  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Deletes  a  Sense  of  the 
Senate  provision  included  in  the  Senate  bill 
but  not  in  the  House  bill. 

gang  task  force  waiver 

Amendment  No.  67:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  112.  For  fiscal  year  1994  only,  grants 
awarded  to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  gang  task  forces  and 
for  programs  or  projects  to  abate  drug  activity 
in  residential  and  commercial  buildings  through 
community  participation,  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  section  504(f)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  amendment  proposed  language, 
not  in  the  House  bill,  which  would  have 
amended  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  waive  the  limita- 
tion of  four  years  on  providing  grants  for 
gang  task  force  projects  to  abate  illegal  drug 
use.  The  conference  agreement  provides  for  a 
one-year  waiver  of  this  limitation.  The  con- 
ferees agree  that  any  permanent  change  in 
existing  law  should  be  addressed  as  part  of 
the  Crime  Bill. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $7,776,000 
instead  of  $7,565,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  $7,923,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 


EcjUAL  Employment  Opportunity 

Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  69:  Designates  a  limita- 
tion of  $26,500,000  for  payments  to  State  and 
local  enforcement  agencies  instead  of 
$26,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
$28,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  with  language  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  report 
that  calls  for  EEOC.  in  conjunction  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  to  provide  a  re- 
port to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  total  cost  of 
implementing  the  Federal  Employee  Fair- 
ness Act  of  1993,  not  later  than  30  days  fol- 
lowing its  enactment. 

Amendment  No.  70:  Appropriates 
$230,000,000  for  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $227,305,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

FEDERAL  Communications  Commission 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  71:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  ;  Provided. 
That  S60.400.000  of  offsetting  collections  shall  be 
assessed  and  collected  pursuant  to  section  9  of 
title  I  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  and  shall  be  retained  and  used  for 
necessary  expenses  in  this  appropriation,  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided 
further.  That  the  sum  herein  appropriated  shall 
be  reduced  as  .luch  offsetting  collections  are  re- 
ceived during  fiscal  year  1994.  so  as  to  result  in 
a  final  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  estimated 
at  not  more  than  S99.900.000:  Provided  further. 
That  any  offsetting  collections  received  in  excess 
of  S60.400.000  in  fiscal  year  1994  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,  but  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  October  1,  1994:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  repeal,  to 
retroactively  apply  changes  in.  or  to  continue  a 
reexamination  of.  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  with  respect  to 
comparative  licensing,  distress  sales  and  tax  cer- 
tificates granted  under  26  U.S.C.  1071.  to  expand 
minority  ownership  of  broadcasting  licenses,  in- 
cluding those  established  in  the  Statement  of 
Policy  on  Minority  Ownership  of  Broadcasting 
Facilities.  68  FCC.  2d  979  and  69  FCC.  2d 
1591.  as  amended  52  R.R.  2d  1313  (1982)  and 
Mid-Florida  Television  Corp..  69  FCC.  2d  607 
(Rev.  Bd.  1978).  which  were  effective  prior  to 
September  12,  1986.  other  than  to  close  MM 
Docket  No.  86-484  with  a  reinstatement  of  prior 
policy  and  a  lifting  of  suspension  of  any  sales, 
licenses,  applications,  or  proceedings,  which 
were  suspended  pending  the  conclusion  of  the 
inquiry:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  VHP  channel  assignments 
reserved  for  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision stations  in  the  Television  Table  of  Assign- 
ments (section  73.606  of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations):  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act  may  be  used 
to  repeal,  to  retroactively  apply  changes  in.  or 
to  begin  or  continue  a  reexamination  of  the 
rules  and  the  policies  established  to  administer 
such  rules  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission as  set  forth  at  section  73.3555(d)  of  title 
47  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  other 
than  to  amend  policies  with  respect  to  waivers 
of  the  portion  of  section  73.3555(d)  that  concerns 
cross-ownership  of  a  daily  newspaper  and  an 
AM  or  FM  radio  broadcast  station. 
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In  addition,  section  9(a)  of  Title  I  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  striking  "(a)  General  Authority.—" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  General  Authority.— 
"(1)  Recovery  of  costs.—:  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Fees  contingent  on  appropriations  — 
The  fees  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  collected  only  if.  and  only  in  the 
total  amounts,  required  in  Appropriations  Act." 
and  on  page  28  line  14  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  $129,889,000".  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$160,300,000". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  appro- 
priated $129,889,000.  the  full  appropriations 
requested  by  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  The  Senate  amendment  added  language 
not  in  the  House  bill,  but  included  in  pre- 
vious Appropriations  Acts,  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  funds  by  the  FCC  to:  (1)  change  or 
reexamine  changes  of  current  policies  gov- 
erning comparative  licensing,  distress  sales 
and  tax  certificate  policies  intended  to  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  minorities;  (2)  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  VHF  channels  assigned  for 
noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tions; and  (3)  reexamine  rules  governing 
cross-ownership  of  newspapers  and  broadcast 
stations. 

The  conference  agreement  strikes  the 
$129,889,000  appropriation  recommended  in 
both  bills  and  inserts  $160,300,000.  The  agree- 
ment includes  new  language  not  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate  bills,  which,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  enacted  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1993.  allows  the  FCC  to 
collect  $60,400,000  in  section  9  offsetting  fees, 
and  to  credit  those  fees  to  this  appropria- 
tion. The  agreement  will  reduce  the  appro- 
priation of  $160,300,000  as  offsetting  fees  are 
collected  for  a  net  appropriation  of 
$99,900,000.  The  agreement  also  includes  new 
language  not  in  either  the  House  or  Senate 
bills,  which  amends  Title  I  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  require  that  the 
amount  of  section  9  fees  that  can  be  col- 
lected be  designated  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
Lastly,  the  conference  agreement  Includes 
the  restrictive  language  concerning  minority 
ownership,  noncommercial  VHF  education 
television  stations,  and  cross-ownership  of 
newspapers  and  broadcast  stations  that  was 
contained  in  the  Senate  amendment;  how- 
ever, the  restrictive  language  concerning 
cross-ownership  was  amended  as  follows: 
Cross-ownership  of  newspapers  and  broadcast 
stations.— The  conferees  understand  that  the 
FCC  has  recently  found  that  circumstances 
in  the  radio  market  have  changed  signifi- 
cantly, and  that  the  Commission  has  modi- 
fied its  local  ownership  rules  for  radio.  While 
the  conferees  do  not  endorse  these  findings 
or  adopt  the  reasoning  of  the  Commission's 
decisions,  it  nonetheless  appears  that  it  may 
now  be  appropriate  to  permit  the  FCC  to  es- 
tablish a  more  liberal  policy  with  respect  to 
waivers  permitting  cross-ownership  of  news- 
papers and  radio  stations.  The  conference 
agreement  permits  the  FCC  to  change  its 
policy  concerning  waivers  of  the  restriction 
against  such  cross-ownership.  The  conferees 
Intend  that  the  new  policy  allow  such  waiv- 
ers to  be  granted  only  in  the  top  25  markets 
where  at  least  30  independent  broadcast 
voices  remain  in  the  market  after  the  trans- 
fer Is  completed.  Concerns  have  been  raised 
that,  on  occasion,  the  FCC  has  overlooked 
its  obligation  to  make  a  separate  determina- 
tion that  an  application  for  waivers  of  its 
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cross-ownership  rules  be  granted  only  if  it 
serves  the  public  interest.  The  conferees  in- 
tend that  the  FCC  also  make  a  separate  af- 
firmative determination  that  such  a  transfer 
is  otherwise  in  the  public  Interest,  based 
upon  the  applicants'  showing  that  there  are 
specified  benefits  to  the  service  provided  to 
the  public  sufficient  to  offset  the  reduction 
in  diversity  which  would  result  from  the 
waiver.  The  conferees  also  intend  that  the 
FCC  retain  the  discretion  to  examine  re- 
quests for  other  waivers  of  the  radio-news- 
paper cross-ownership  rule  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  upon  a  showing  that  such  a  waiver 
would  have  unique  public  benefits.  The  con- 
ferees agree  that  this  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  does  not  change  the  tele- 
vision-newspaper cross-ownership  policies  or 
any  other  aspect  of  newspaper-broadcaist 
cross-ownership  rules  and  policies,  nor  do 
the  conferees  intend  that  this  action  be  re- 
garded as  an  endorsement  of  past  FCC  ac- 
tions granting  waivers  of  ownership  rules. 

Commission  funding.— The  $160,300,000  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  agreement  provides 
the  FCC  with  their  full  appropriations  re- 
quest, plus  S16. 111.000  to  continue  to  imple- 
mejit  the  Cable  Act.  $9,300,000  to  initiate  the 
mod«rnization/'upgrade  of  their  technical 
equiprfi«pt  and  infrastructure,  and  $5,000,000 
to  handle  additional  workload  resulting  from 
the  President's  technology  initiatives.  The 
agreement  provides  the  Commission  with  a 
minimum  of  240  FTE  above  their  request,  for 
a  total  of  1.964  FTE.  to  allow  the  FCC  to 
fully  implement  its  new  responsibilities. 

Wireless  Information  Network. — The  con- 
ference agreement  provides  $30,000  to  permit 
the  Commission  to  continue  to  subscribe  to 
the  Rutgers  University  Wireless  Information 
Network. 

Fee  Waivers.— The  FCC  has  authority  under 
47  U.S.C.  158(d)(2)  to  waive  its  fees  'in  any 
specific  instance  for  good  cause  shown, 
where  such  action  would  promote  the  public 
interest."  The  conferees  are  aware  of  one 
such  specific  instance — that  of  non-profit  en- 
tities which  qualify  for  tax  exempt  status. 
and  which  seek  to  use  the  new  cost-efficient 
technology  of  ultra-light,  non-geostationary 
satellite  systems  to  advance  the  public  in- 
terest. The  conferees  believe  that  this  is  the 
type  of  situation  that  Congress  envisioned 
when  the  fee  waiver  wais  authorized,  and  en- 
courage the  Commission  to  waive  fees  In  this 
Instance. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  72:  Appropriates  $18,900,000 
for  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  in- 
stead of  $18,383,000  as  provided  by  the  House 
and  $19,450,000  as  provided  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  report  accompanying 
this  bill  (H.  Rept.  103-157)  regarding  the  bor- 
rowing of  funds  from  the  Treasury  in  accord- 
ance with  section  502(g)(2)  of  Public  Law  102- 
582.  The  conferees  expect  that  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  will  be 
notified  prior  to  any  use  of  this  borrowing 
authority. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

.Amendment  No.  73:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  Provided 
further.  That  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph  are  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
provisiOTu  of  sections  tO(a)  and  10(c)  (notwith- 


standing section  10(e)).  11(b),  IS.  and  20  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Improvements  Act  of 
1980  (Public  Law  96-252:  94  Stat.  374).  except 
that  this  proviso  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon 
enactment  of  an  Act  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1994 

and  on  page  29  line  U  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  $19,000,000". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •  •$20,820,000". 

and  on  page  29  line  21  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  "  $69.740.000" ". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$67,920,000'". 

and  on  page  29  line  22  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H  R.  2519.  strike  $19,000,000". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,820,000". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  added  language,  not  in  the 
House  bill,  containing  the  policy  decision 
made  in  1980  and  included  in  previous  appro- 
priations Acts  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
Commission.  The  language  restricts  FTC  as 
follows:  (1)  prohibits  the  use  of  FTC  funds  to 
engage  in  rulemakings  concerning  unfairness 
In  advertising;  (2)  establishes  limits  on  pub- 
lic participation;  (3)  prohibits  the  use  of  FTC 
funds  to  petition  the  Patent  Commissioner 
for  cancellation  of  a  registered  trademark; 
and  (4)  prohibits  FTC  from  studying  or  inves- 
tigating agricultural  marketing  orders  or  ag- 
ricultural cooperatives. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  the 
Senate  restrictions,  but  adds  an  exemption 
to  nullify  the  restrictions  upon  enactment  of 
an  FTC  Authorization  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
The  agreement  also  amends  the  bill  to  allow 
for  collection  of  $20,820,000  of  offsetting  fee 
collections  instead  of  the  $19,000,000  Included 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  The 
$20,820,000  estimate  assumes  the  same 
amount  of  fees  will  be  collected  in  fiscal  year 
1994  as  was  collected  In  fiscal  year  1993.  As  a 
result  of  the  revised  fee  estimate,  the  agree- 
ment amends  the  bill  to  provide  a  net  appro- 
priation of  $67,920,000  Instead  of  the 
$69,740,000  included  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  the 
FTC  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  authority  of 
$88,740,000.  which  when  added  to  prior  fee 
carryover  of  $3,500,000.  provides  the  Commis- 
sion total  budget  authority  of  $92,240,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  At  this  level,  the  Commis- 
sion will  receive  Its  full  adjustments  to  base, 
and  will  be  able  to  fund  necessary  automa- 
tion upgrades. 

NA-noNAL  Commission  to  Support  Law 
Enforcement 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  74:  Deletes  the  separate 
appropriation  of  $500,000  recommended  In  the 
House  bill  and  stricken  by  the  Senate.  The 
conference  agreement.  In  Amendment  No.  10. 
provides  for  a  transfer  of  $500,000  from  the 
State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Grant  Program  to  Initiate  this  new  Na- 
tional Commission  to  Support  Law  Enforce- 
ment. The  conferees  agreed  to  this  transfer 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  State  and  local  law  enforcement. 

SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  75:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  ais  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:  ;  Provided. 
That  immediately  upon  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  rate  of  fees  under  section  6(b)  of  the  Securi- 


ties Act  of  1933  (IS  use.  77f(b))  shall  increase 
from  one-fiftieth  of  1  percentum  to  one-twenty- 
ninth  of  1  percentum  and  such  increase  shall  be 
deposited  as  an  offsetting  collection  to  this  ap- 
propriation, to  remain  available  until  expended, 
to  recover  costs  of  services  of  the  securities  reg- 
istration process:  Provided  further.  That  such 
fee  increase  shall  be  repealed  upon  enactment  of 
legislation  amending  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  new  fee  system  in  fis- 
cal year  1994  for  full  cost  recovery  of  Commis- 
sion expenses. 

In  addition,  and  subject  to  enactment  of  legis- 
lation amending  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  establish  a  new  fee  system  in  fiscal  year 
1994  to  require  the  Commission  to  collect  a 
1171.621,000  in  fees  to  be  deposited  to  this  appro- 
priation as  an  offsetting  collection:  1171,621,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  subject  to  the  fee  provisions  contained  in 
said  legislation,  SI 71, 621, 000  of  fees  shall  be  as- 
sessed and  deposited  as  an  offsetting  collection 
to  this  appropriation  to  recover  the  costs  of  serv- 
ices of  the  securities  registration  process:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  $171,621,000  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  reduced  as  the  aforemen- 
tioned fees  are  collected  during  fiscal  year  1994, 
so  as  to  result  in  a  final  fiscal  year  1994  appro- 
priation estimated  at  not  more  than  SO. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  provided  an  appropriation 
of  $57,856,000.  the  full  budget  request,  which 
when  added  to  carryover  amounts  and  antici- 
pated offsetting  fee  collections  of  $171,300,000 
to  be  derived  upon  enactment  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1993,  would  provide  the  SEC  with 
its  full  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
The  Senate  amendment  allows  for  the  same 
appropriated  amount,  and  adds  language  not 
In  the  House  bill,  but  similar  to  that  in  pre- 
vious Appropriations  Acts,  which  increases 
the  rate  of  section  6(b)  fees  from  l/50th  to 
over  l/29th  of  one  percent.  The  amounts  as- 
sumed In  the  Senate  bill,  when  added  to 
prior  year  unobligated  balances  would  pro- 
vide the  SEC  with  its  full  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

The  conference  agreement  allows  for  an 
appropriation  of  $57,856,000.  and  assumes  the 
collection  of  a  total  of  $171,621,000  in  offset- 
ting fee  collections,  for  total  new  budget 
(obligatlonal)  authority  of  $229,477,000.  The 
agreement  Includes  the  fee  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  raising  the  rate  of  sec- 
tion 6(b)  fees  from  I'SOth  to  l/29th  of  one  per- 
cent, but  adds  language  to  repeal  this  rate 
Increase  upon  enactment  of  legislation 
amending  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  establish  a  new  fee  system  in  fiscal 
year  1994  for  full  cost  recovery  of  Commis- 
sion expenses.  If  H.R.  2239.  or  similar  legisla- 
tion, is  ultimately  enacted  Into  law  In  fiscal 
year  1994.  the  conferees  have  included  new 
language  which  allows  the  SEC  to  collect 
$171,621,000  in  fees  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  legislation. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  section  6(b> 
fee  increase  Included  In  this  conference 
agreement  is  intended  to  be  a  temporary, 
one-year  solution  to  the  long-term  problem 
regarding  SEC  funding.  H.R.  2239.  which 
passed  the  House  and  is  pending  In  the  Sen- 
ate, was  Initiated  by  the  House  to  be  the 
long-term  solution  to  this  problem.  The  con- 
ferees agree  that  the  following  services  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Cor^mjsslon  are 
covered  by  the  fee  authorized  in  the  Senate 
amendment: 

SERVICES  OF  THE  SECURITIES  REGISTRATION 
PROCESS 

Receipt,  processing,  and  public  availability 
of  securities  registration  statements. 
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Review  of  securities  registration  state- 
ments filed  under  the  securities  acts,  includ- 
ing period  reports,  proxy  soliciting  material, 
and  tender  offer  schedules. 

Inspection  of  investment  companies  that 
have  registered  securities  with  the  Commis- 
sion to  determine  the  accuracy  and  adequacy 
of  related  disclosures. 

Oversight  of  the  accounting  profession 
with  respect  to  financial  statements  con- 
tained in  filings  related  to  the  registration 
process  made  with  the  Commission. 

Activities,  Including  rulemaking,  plan- 
ning, system  development  and  coordination, 
associated  with  establishing  and  operating 
the  system  for  mandatory  electronic  filing  of 
registration  statements  and  related  disclo- 
sure documents. 

Rulemaking,  legal.  Interpretive,  investor 
information  and  economic  services  related  to 
the  registration  process. 

Oversight  and  enforcement  of  securities 
markets  and  securities  professionals  In  con- 
nection with  the  public  offering  and  trading 
associated  with  the  issuance  of  registered  se- 
curities. 

Automation  and  administrative  support 
services  related  to  the  registration  process. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  following 
services  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  are  not  covered  by  the  fee  au- 
thorized In  the  Senate  amendment: 

Services  Not  Included  in  the  Securities 
Registration  Process 

Regulation  of  Investment  advisers. 

Regulation  of  public  utility  holding  com- 
panies not  related  to  the  securities  registra- 
tion process. 

Rulemaking,  legal.  Interpretive,  law  en- 
forcement, consumer  information  and  eco- 
nomic services  not  related  to  the  securities 
registration  process. 

Receipt,  processing,  and  public  availability 
of  filings  not  related  to  the  securities  reg- 
istration process. 

Oversignt  of  securities  markets  and  securi- 
ties professionals  not  related  to  distribution 
and  trading  of  registered  securities. 

Automation  and  administrative  support 
services  not  related  to  the  securities  reg- 
istration process. 

Other  services  not  related  to  the  securities 
registration  process. 

The  conference  agreement  of  $229,477,000  in 
new  budget  authority,  when  added  to  antici- 
pated fiscal  year  1993  fee  carryover  of 
$30,840,000.  will  provide  the  SEC  with  total 
budget  (obligatlonal)  authority  of  $260,317,000 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  This  amount  provides  the 
Commission  with  their  requested  adjust- 
ments to  base,  and  allows  for  requested  re- 
ductions of  $4,200,000  associated  with  non-re- 
curring fiscal  year  1993  projects.  Since  fund- 
ing for  the  SEC  Is  totally  offset  through  the 
collection  of  fees,  and  not  from  taxes  or 
other  sources  of  revenue,  the  conferees  agree 
that  FTE  levels  should  be  determined  based 
upon  filings  and  resulting  workload  and  that 
administrative  reductions  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Commission. 

Investment  /tfii'lscrs.— Both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  included  language  to  allow  the 
SEC  to  collect  $16,600,000  in  Investment  Ad- 
viser fees  upon  enactment  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation. The  conferees  agree  that,  should  the 
SEC  begin  to  collect  such  fees,  an  estimated 
100  FTE  will  be  required  to  implement  this 
new  program  above  the  2.677  FTE  assumed 
by  the  conferees  for  the  Commission's  ongo- 
ing duties  and  responsibilities. 

State  Justice  Institute 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  76:  Inserts  a  citation  to 
the    State   Justice    Institute    Authorization 


Act  of  1992  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  In- 
stead of  the  State  Justice  Institute  Author- 
ization Act  of  1988  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
and  appropriates  $13,550,000  for  the  Institute 
as     proposed     by     the     House     instead     of 
$13,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technolcxiy 

scientific  and  technical  research  and 
services 

Amendment^  No.  77:  Appropriates 
$226,000,000  for  the  core  research  programs  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  (NIST)  instead  of  $210,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $240,988,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  amount  provided  in 
the  conference  agreement  will  fully  fund  the 
adjusted  base  program  for  this  account,  and 
allows  an  additional  $28,812,000  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  high  priority  program  increases. 
The  conferees  expect  NIST  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  submit  a  notification 
of  reprogramming  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible indicating  the  proposed  distribution  of 
this  amount. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  amounts  des- 
ignated under  NIST's  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Research  and  Services  appropriations 
account  and  Industrial  Technology  Services 
appropriations  account  for  transfer  to  the 
NIST  Working  Capital  Fund  are  intended  to 
Increase  the  invested  capital  of  the  Fund  as 
the  transfers  are  made. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  $1,500,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a 
transfer  of  $3,000,000  from  this  account  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Working  Capital 
Fund.  The  House  bi'l  contained  no  provision 
on  this  matter.  The  conference  agreement 
allows  for  a  transfer  of  $1,500,000  from  NIST 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  Working 
Capital  Fund.  The  conferees  intend  that  this 
amount  be  used  to  fund  procurement  and 
grants  management  and  financial  oversight 
systems. 

industrial  technology  services 

Amendment  No.  79:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$232,524,000  for  the  external  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  passed  bill  did  not  include  any 
funds  for  this  purpose,  although  the  House- 
reported  bill  included  $162,000,000  for  this  ac- 
count. The  conference  agreement  provides 
the  full  budget  request  for  this  appropriation 
account,  which  includes  funding  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Program  (ATP),  the  Man- 
ufacturing Extension  Partnership  (MEP)  pro- 
gram, and  the  Quality  Outreach  program. 
The  conferees  agree  that  these  funds  are  to 
be  distributed  between  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Program,  manufacturing  extension 
partnership  and  quality  outreach  program  as 
proposed  in  the  report  accompanying  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  Rept.  103-105)  and  the  budget 
request. 

construction  of  research  facilities 

Amendment  No.  80:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 


the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  the  full 
budget  request  of  $61,686,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  NIST  facilities  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  House-passed  bill  did  not  include 
a  provision  on  this  matter,  although  the 
House-reported  bill  also  included  $61,686,000 
for  this  purpose. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

operations,  research,  and  facilities 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 

Amendment  No.  81:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  $1,694,753,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  of  which 
$576,000  shall  be  available  for  operational  ex- 
penses and  cooperative  agreements  at  the  Fish 
Farming  Experimental  Laboratory  at  Stuttgart, 
Arkansas:  and  in  addition,  $54,800,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  fund  entitled  "Pro- 
mote and  Develop  Fishery  Products  and  Re- 
search Pertaining  to  American  Fisheries":  Pro- 
vided. That  grants  to  States  pursuant  to  section 
306  and  306(a)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act,  as  amended,  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000  and 
shall  not  be  less  than  $500,000:  Provided  further. 
That  hereafter  all  receipts  received  from  the  sale 
of  aeronautical  charts  that  result  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  individual  charts  above 
the  level  in  effect  for  such  charts  on  September 
30.  1993.  shall  be  deposited  in  this  account  as  an 
offsetting  collection  and  shall  be  available  for 
obligation 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes 
$1,694,753,000  for  operations,  research,  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  National  Oceanographic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  instead 
of  $1,650,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,685,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conference  agreement  also  includes  language 
designating  $576,000  for  the  Fish  Farming  Ex- 
perimental Laboratory  at  Stuttgart.  Arkan- 
sas instead  of  $600,000  for  this  purpose  as  In- 
cluded In  the  Senate  bill.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  provision  on  this  matter. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  a 
transfer  of  $54,800,000  from  the  fund  entitled 
"Promote  and  Develop  Fishery  Products  and 
Research  Pertaining  to  American  Fisheries"" 
instead  of  $55,544,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $54,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  amount  transferred  under  this  con- 
ference agreement  will  allow  $7,144,000  to  be 
available  for  Saltonstall-Kennedy  fisheries 
development  grants  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  which  provides 
minimum  and  maximum  funding  levels  for 
section  306  and  306(a)  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment grants.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision  on  this  matter. 

The  conference  agreement  also  includes 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  allowing 
NOAA  to  retain  collections  derived  from  an 
Increase  In  the  price  of  aeronautical  charts. 
In  a  fiscal  year  1993  reprogramming  request. 
NOAA  proposed  to  significantly  reduce  aero- 
nautical chart  production  since  it  does  not 
directly  relate  to  the  agency"s  primary  mis- 
sions. The  Committees  on  Appropriations  did 
not  approve  this  reprogramming.  but  urged 
NOAA  and  the  user  community  to  find  a 
means  to  finance  production  and  distribution 
of  the  charts  that  reduced  reliance  on  NOAA 
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appropriations.  In  order  for  NOAA  to  con- 
tinue such  aeronautical  chart  production, 
users  of  these  products  will  have  to  assunne 
a  greater  share  of  the  burden  through  in- 
creased chart  prices.  The  conference  agree- 
ment will  allow  these  increased  collections 
to  go  directly  to  supporting  the  aeronautical 
mapping  and  charting  program.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  provision  on  this  matter. 


The  conference  agreement  does  not  include 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  setting  the 
reprogramming  threshold  for  NOAA  at  a 
level  more  stringent  than  that  in  effect  for 
the  remainder  of  the  accounts  in  this  bill. 
The  conferees  expect  that  NOAA  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  the  Senate  informed 
of  any  changes  in  the  levels  provided  for  the 
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various  programs,  projects  and  activities 
designated  in  the  table  included  in  this  re- 
port. The  conferees  also  expect  NOAA  to  con- 
tinue providing  to  the  Committees  quarterly 
status  reports  on  the  obligation  of  funds. 

The  details  of  the  conference  agreement 
are  provided  in  the  following  table  with  ap- 
propriate comparisons: 


1993  cur- 

nnlly  xiil- 

able 


Fiscal  reai- 


1994  r«- 
quest 


1994  House 


1994  Sen- 
ate 


1994  con- 
lerence 


MrxwM.  oc(M  suvia 


Maooini  Cliaitmi.  w4  Geo<esr 

Maoo'nt  an*  ClurtMf  

AutoMM  Naaliul  Cliwtiiii  itOm  I  _ 
Giea<  Lakes  mpiNii|  pnicct 

SutMal  .^ 

Qtodo) 

SC  Cocoetalnt  GeoMc  Sunev         

tarn)  Into  Sys  (HuiIhPurpose  Cadastral  .- 

SuMgW — 

TiM.  UtniH.  Ckaitiat  Mi  GMta* 


Otsenatnn  am)  Piedictioii  

Ci(Culalo>y  suivey  Dtofram    

Olise<vatgt>  buoys/Calitornia      

ChcsapnlK  Bay  Observation  Buoys  

InstiMt  hr  Maiw  Engineetint     __ 

Ocean  sences - 

C0»    

SuMolal      . 

Estuanne  mi  Coastat  Assessment  

Ocean  assessment  grofram  

Damaie  assessment  

Transto  tt  Damage  Assess  lte«slv  hit  . 
1  CmIm  WMIand  Manaiement  OtaN  . 

Hmmc  Pntcctnc  Structure  _ 

m  Hattaf  mnr  qmMy  noM 

OilMWMMtlinO    

SuMolal 


Coastal  Ocean  SacMe- 
Coastal  Ocean  mtram 
Maui  alfal  bkwn  cnsis 

Subtotal 


Total  ObseraaMn  mt  Assessment  , 


Ocean  ami  Coastal  Manaieflient 
Coastal  Manaiement 

Cn  306  am)  30tA  pants 
Estuanne  itstiidi  i«s«nts 
CZM  oraftam  i 


Cbartestoa.  SC.  spec  ana  mgt.  plaa  . 
Nengomt  potlutnn  conttol    


Subtotal 


Ocean  ManatemmH 

Hwim  saictuiy  sites  prof  tan 


Hmm  iMnbacli  mar  sanct  instituM  . 


Subtotal 


Total  Ocean  and  Coastal 


Total.  WS 


NATKMAI.  MMiINC  fSHUti%  SONKl 


Mormation  Collection  t  Analyses 
Resource  Intotmation 


ConsenatMn  en|inee>/ty-catcli 

Antarctic  research 

Fisbeiy  resource  ilata  error  reductioa  . 

Oyster  darosc  research       _ 

ttmm  MMMl  research    

CniMHl>t«  ol  NMFS  tKiMM 

Proloctei  species  research  

MaHol/SatWisli  tro  s       

ClKsattalic  Bay  Studies     

RijW  «(hale  research 

Gear  entan|leiTient  studies  

MARFM 

SEAtlAP      

Aquacuiture 

Stuttfart  

Alaskan  groundttsh  surveys    

Berini  Sea  pdlocl  researc* 

West  Coast  frgundlak  _ 


J29  300 

1500 

465 


11.014 
73< 
140 
400 
500 
4M3 
456 


17760 


2,420 

11.925 

1.200 

17.506 

1. 100 

100 

75 

1395 


$27,773 

1.500 

465 


$27,773 

1.300 

0 


12.112 

73< 

0 

0 

0 

4.442 

456 


11.511 
73S 
140 
400 
0 
4.442 
450 


17  74S 


17681 


2.448 

11.925 

1.200 

1.500 

1.800 

0 

0 

1.395 


2.448 
11.925 

1.200 

1.500 
0 
0 
0 

1.395 


$29  300  $28  500 

1.500  1.300 

0  0 


31265 

29738 

29.073 

30.800 

29  800 

15.750 

554 

1674 

18.402 
0 
0 

17,402 

0 

1500 

18.402 
600 
600 

17,900 

554 

1200 

17  978 

18402 

18902 

19  602 

19,654 

49  243 

48.140 

47,975 

50  402 

49454 

12.112 

700 

0 

0 

0 

4,442 

450 


17,704 


2420 

17,369 

1,200 

1,500 

500 

0 

0 

1.395 


11800 

700 

140 

400 

0 

4  442 
400 


17  882 


2.420 

17369 

1,200 

1,500 

500 

0 

0 

1395 


36  421 

20,268 

18468 

24384 

24384 

12.000 
450 

11.874 
0 

11.174 
0 

lO.OOO 
400 

11,000 
400 

12,450 

11874 

11,874 

10,400 

11.400 

66  631 

49890 

48  023 

52  488 

53666 

33534 

33  287 

41500 

42.000 

41.500 

3214 

3.214 

3.214 

3214 

3.214 

3597 

3.534 

0 

3.500 

0 

960 

0 

0 

1000 

1000 

1920 

1920 

4000 

3000 

4000 

43225 

41955 

48714 

52,714 

49.714 

1627 

7,000 

144 

1841 

7,000 

0 

1.700 

9.0O0 

0 

1500 

9,150 

0 

1500 

9,150 

0 

8  771 

8841 

10  700 

1O650 

10,650 

51996 

50  796 

59414 

63,364 

60,364 

167  870 

148  826 

155412 

166.254 

163,484 

49,056 

52.872 

52.000 

53.000 

52,872 

716 

716 

716 

1.716 

1.416 

1,200 

1,200 

1.200 

1.200 

1.200 

960 

960 

960 

960 

960 

1.500 

0 

1.500 

1.500 

1,500 

2.314 

2.314 

2.314 

2.314 

2,314 

-1.300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.630 

3630 

3.630 

3,630 

3,630 

0 

0 

0 

1.370 

1200 

1.890 

1.890 

1.890 

1.890 

1.890 

214 

214 

214 

214 

214 

651 

651 

651 

651 

651 

3.780 

3.780 

3.780 

3,780 

3.780 

1.340 

1.340 

1.340 

1,340 

1340 

2.225 

2.225 

2.225 

2,225 

2500 

576 

0 

0 

600 

576 

661 

661 

661 

661 

661 

945 

945 

945 

945 

945 

780 

780 

780 

780 

780 
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Fiscal  year- 


Ne»  England  stock  depletion 

Hawa'i  stock  management     

Yukon  River  Chinook  Salmon   

Winter  Run  Chinook  Salmon  _ 

Atlantic  salmon  research 

United  States/Canada  lobster  study  . 

Cult  ol  Maine  Groundtish  survey  

Dolphin  Sate  Technologies 

Habitat  Research/Evaluation  „. 

Pacific  salmon  treaty  program 


Fish  Cxperative  Inst  Enhancement 
Hawaiian  Monk  Seals 

Stellar  Sea  Lion  Recovery  Plan  

Atlantic  Bluetin  Tuna  Research  

Hawaiian  Sea  Turtles         -.... 

Center  lor  Shark  Research   


1993  cur- 
rently avail- 
able 


1994  re- 
guest 


1994  House 


1994  Sen- 
ate 


116 
500 
700 
500 
710 
0 
567 
500 
470 
,587 
384 
520 
440 
300 
240 
140 


Subtotal 


84812 


1  116 

0 
700 
500 
710 

0 
567 
500 
470 
5587 
384 

0 
1440 

0 
240 

0 


1  116 

0 

700 

250 

710 

0 

567 

500 

470 

5,587 

384 

0 

1440 

300 

240 

110 


86.392 


87  485 


1,116 
500 
700 
250 
710 
300 
567 
500 
470 

5.587 
384 
520 

1,440 

240 

250 

0 


92,310 


1994  con. 
terence 


1  116 
500 
700 
250 
710 
300 
567 
500 
470 

5,587 
384 
520 

1,440 
300 
240 
140 


92153 


Fishery  Industry  Information 
Fish  statistics 

Alaska  groundtish  monitoring 
PACFIWcatch  eltort  data 


Rec  Fishery  harvest  monitonni . 


Subtotal 


Intormation  Anatyses  and  Dissemination 

Computer  hardware  and  software  (IT-9S) 

Subtotal  


Tot*.  Info ,  Collection  and  Analyses 


Conservation  and  Management  Operations: 

Fisheries  Management  Program     

Columbia  River  hatcheries        

Columbia  River  smolt  

Columbia  River  endangered  species  . 

Regional  Councils  

International  fisheries  commissions  , 

Management  of  Georges  Bank  

Sandy  Hook  lease     ~ 

Pribilol  Islands  — 

Beluga  whale  committee    

Pacific  tuna  management  :_ 


Subtotal 


Protected  Species  Management    

ESA  listing  I  status  review 
Tissue  Bank  &  stranding  network 
Drittnet  Act  implementation  program 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  Implement 
Endangered  Species  Act  recovery  plan 

Fisheiy  observers  training     

East  Coast  observers 


Subtotal 


Habrtat  Conservation  

Enforcement  8  Surveillance 


Total.  Conservation  and  Mgmt  Opns  . 


State  and  Industry  Assistance  Programs 
Grants  to  States 

Interiurisdictional  fisheries  grants   

Anadromous  grants       

Anadromous  fishery  proi  (striped  bass) 

North  Atlantic  lish  reinvestment   

Louisiana  emergency  fund  

Interstate  fish  commissions  - 


9,838 
4,100 
2,046 
2.046 


,007 
,300 
112 
288 
556 
.100 
480 
.500 
300 
192 
606 


36  441 


3  756 
930 
295 
3,278 
7,750 
218 
% 
700 


10,734 
4.100 
2,046 
2  046 


10,162 
4  100 
2,046 
2,195 


13,070 

10.300 

0 

288 

8.556 

400 

480 

1500 

0 

0 

1606 


14,069 

1O300 

100 

288 

8,556 

900 

480 

0 

0 

192 

1.606 


36  200 


36491 


4  036 

930 

295 

2,900 

7,750 

218 

0 

0 


4  000 

93:) 

29j 

2900 

7,750 

218 

96 

700 


/ 


3.239 
2.108 

186 

0 

5.100 

295 


Subtotal 


10.92S 


3156 

2.108 

0 

0 

0 

295 


3.156 

2,108 

300 

0 

0 

295 


10,734 
4.500 
2.046 
2,195 


5.559 


5.859 


13.070 

10.300 

100 

288 

8.556 

1,200 

480 

0 

0 

200 

2,000 


36,194 


4036 
930 
295 
3,278 
7,750 
218 
200 
700 


3,156 
2,108 

0 
2.000 

0 
295 


7.559 


10,500 
4,500 
2046 
2395 


18.030 

18  926 

18,503 

19,475 

19111 

19,424 
2000 

21.562 
2000 

20112 
2000 

21,562 
1,000 

20112 
1500 

21424 

23  562 

22112 

22  562 

21612 

124,266 

128  880 

128,100 

134.347 

133,206 

13  500 

10  300 

100 

288 

8556 

800 

480 

0 

0 

192 

1800 


36016 


4  000 
930 
295 
3,278 
7750 
218 
150 
700 


17,023 

16507 

16,889 

17.107 

17,321 

5,800 
11,000 

6306 
12,637 

6200 
11700 

6.300 
12.600 

6  200 
12.000 

70,264 

71650 

71280 

72,501 

71537 

3.156 
2,108 

250 

1.500 

0 

295 


7.309 


Fishenes  Development  Program: 

Fisheries  Trade  Promotion  actnrities  . 

Product  quality  and  safety  

fish  oils  

fisheries  biotechnology        

Hawaiian  fisheries  development  

Seafood  Inspection  program 


Subtotal 

Total.  State  (  Intfustiy  Assist  Ptogs 
Total.  NMfS 


OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  RESEARCH 


Climate  and  Air  Quality  Research 

Interannual  8  Seasonal  Climate  Research  .. 
Long-Term  Climate  i  Air  Quality  Research  . 

Natl  Acid  Precipitation  Assess      

High  Performance  Computing        


Subtotal         

Climate  tad  Global  Chanfi . 


1.700 
8.700 

900 
0 

768 
5.500 


17,568 


28,496 


223,026 


7.909 

23.666 

1.376 

0 


25,042 
46.997 


1.700 

9854 

900 

0 

0 

5.500 


17.954 


23.513 


1,700 

8,700 

500 

0 

0 

5,000 


15.900 


21.759 


221013 


221.139 


7,945 

27.099 

1.376 

2600 


31.075 
69.902 


7.945 

25.000 

1.376 

1.000 


27.376 
66.902 


1700  1.700 

9.854  9.000 

0  0 

2.000  1.750 

750  750 

5,500  5500 


19,804 


27,363 


234,211 


7.945 

25.000 

1.376 

0 


26.376 
53.000 


18700 


26.009 


230752 


7.945 

25  000 

1.376 

1.000 


27.376 
63.000 
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Fiscjl  »e«- 


1993  cm- 

willy  »viil- 

jtiie 


1994  re- 
guni 


1994  House 


1994  Se«- 
ite 


1994  con- 
luence 


row.  ClinuK  tut  ki  Quaiily 


«  Ptotrjmj 

*MtK«r  Rntircfl 

PI)0fS/9()<a<K«<l  lofCCJSlioi  nplicjiions 

Wind  ProlilW 

ftMrjI/Slale  /UmosgMric  HM  |f>iils 
Soutnuuefn  Slwm  ReMjrcn 

SuMotal 
SoMi-Tifmlnal  Stmcn  and  Rncartn 

Total  AtmmpAcnc  Pigfram 

Ocean  and  Steal  Lakes  Pm(rafns 
Marine  Prediction  Reseaid 
a£Rl 
S'eal  La»es  nea'sKore  'esearcn 

vfirs 

S£  US  FOCI  Prottam 
U.ERt;7eefa  rnuss« 
Late  Cnampiain  Sbdv 
PKitc  Uiand  Tech  Assistance 


Sea  (kant 

Sea  Gram  collefe  p'Ofram 
Sea  dntltUt  Mussel 

National  Coastal  R(0  institute 


UaMfsca  Rnawck  P'o|tan< 

NCAA  Undersea  Research  Program 
Maine  Marine  Research  ;tnie( 
Reiwai  Marine  Researcn  Cenien 

SuMotal 

Total.  Ocean  an4  Gnat  Lites  OfOf'ams 

Total.  OU 


Opetations  and  Researcn 

L«ai  Mammfs  and  forecasts 
MMtOI 

WSrOs — reduce  8  stations 
SouOHtn  Rcfion  HO 
OaU  bMf  ntfineerni  and  lesi 
Data  buoi  aiaint  lot  Haoan 
Pacific  I  UasU  Retnn  HQ 
Africuitural  and  fruit  Irost 
Fire  Matner  services 
Swqii^litiiii  Rn  Basm  Flood  Sys 
Anataii  ImwMs 
rioM  Wam«|  System/COafado  Hntt 

Contract  Mitntn      

Samoa 

Reinnai  Climate  Cenlcn 

California  Data  Buoys 

SuOtoial 
C«ntrai  Forecast  Guidance 
ttmospAeric  and  HydnM|ical  Researcn 


MTIOWl  WUTNER  SERVICE 


Total.  Opefatnns  and  Researcn 

Systems  Acauisition 

PuOK  Wammi  and  Forecast  Systems 
NURAO 
ASOS 

AKflPS/ftOAWVl 
IWC  Computer  fxility  ■ 


Total  Systems 
Total.  NWS  ._ 


NATWIIM.  EWmOfNCfTAL  WO  SATiaiTI  DATA  AM)  MFOMMTWN  SERVICE 
SJtiMl  Otatrwni  Systems 

Polar  Spacecraft  and  Launcfun|  ■  

Geostationary  Spacecraft  and  Launcfimi  ,,  .m,,l,l,„, , 

Environmental  06scivin|  Services 

Total  Satellite  OOsetvmi  Systems  _. ,  

Envwonmcntal  Data  Mana|emeni  Systems  

Data  and  Inlonijtioo  Scnices 


SuMotal 


Total.  KSOIS 


AdmimstTatioii  and  Seniccs 

Eiecutnt  Direction  and  AdmimstratiM 
Systems  Ptofram  Otfict  


PmCRAMSUmRT 


;994J 


134  1?1 


S32  66< 


1M92? 


102  223 


87  321 


199.144 


171997 


203  244 


673100 


623668 


659  082 


98  321 


27  450 

30  515 

28  486 

28  486 

28  486 

1870 

1870 

1870 

0 

1870 

4  350 

4350 

4350 

4  350 

4  350 

2  639 

0 

2900 

2  500 

3000 

372 

0 

372 

0 

372 

36  681 
4  850 

36  735 
5  368 

37  978 
5.000 

35336 
3500 

38078 
50O0 

41531 

42  103 

42  978 

38  836 

43078 

8850 

9693 

9409 

9000 

9  200 

4  558 

4558 

4558 

4558 

4558 

500 

500 

0 

500 

500 

2  496 

2496 

0 

2496 

2  496 

1000 

0 

1000 

0 

500 

911 

0 

911 

0 

911 

190 

0 

0 

190 

290 

190 

0 

0 

200 

190 

18695 

17  247 

15878 

16944 

18  345 

40000 
2800 
1300 

39787 
0 
0 

40  787 
2800 
1300 

48000 

0 

1000 

43  200 
2800 
1100 

44  100 

39  787 

44  887 

49  0O0 

47  100 

15998 

1.900 

0 

2038 

0 

4000 

17.823 

0 

0 

17000 
1900 

0 

18100 

1900 

0 

17  898 

6  038 

17  823 

18  900 

20  000 

80  693 

63  072 

78.588 

84  844 

85  4445 

202  172 

214  097 

223  789 

211001 

226  844 

!98  725 

319868 

319861 

319868 

319  868 

23.316 

75813 

56  991 

60  000 

75  000 

752 

752 

752 

752 

752 

814 

814 

0 

0 

0 

518 

0 

0 

0 

0 

542 

542 

0 

550 

542 

366 

366 

366 

366 

366 

2  316 

2316 

2  316 

2316 

2316 

449 

449 

449 

449 

449 

669 

669 

900 

669 

900 

35  596 

35  596 

35  5% 

35596 

35  596 

288 

288 

288 

288 

288 

190 

0 

0 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

240 

200 

3.000 

3000 

3000 

3000 

3000 

205 

205 

200 

200 

200 

367  986 
28211 
2350 

440678 
30  034 
2544 

420  726 
28  555 
2390 

424294 
29  000 
2544 

439  477 
28  555 
2400 

398  547 

473  256 

451671 

455838 

470432 

84516 

123  545 

114  044 

133  545 

120  000 

18  0OO 

18135 

18135 

18135 

18135 

23  779 

43564 

27  818 

43  564 

43564 

7  826 

14.600 

12000 

8000 

8000 

189  699 


660131 


148  432 

162  099 

156099 

139000 

139000 

118000 

182746 

123746 

123746 

123746 

47  600 

50  284 

49  443 

50  000 

49443 

314032 

395129 

329  288 

312746 

312189 

22  346 
10.300 

23  768 
10  300 

23139 
10.300 

22  000 
15.300 

22  0OO 
15  300 

32  646 

34  068 

33  439 

37  300 

37  300 

346  678 

429  197 

362.727 

350  046 

349  489 

25.000 
1.100 

25.269 
IIOO 

25.269 
IIOO 

25.000 
1500 

25  0O0 
1100 
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fiscal  year— 


1993  cur- 
rently avail- 
able 


1994  re- 
guest 


1994  House 


1994  Sen- 
ate 


Subtotal 
Central  Administrative  Support 
Retired  Pay  Commrssioned  Officers 


Total.  Administration  and  Services 


Marine  Services  

Maintain  S  E  Marine  Facility 
Marine  Electronics  A|enda 
New  England  Science  Center 


Total.  Marine  Servces 


Aircraft  Services  

Aircraft  Critical  Safely  and  Inst . 


Subtotal 

Total.  Profiam  Support 

Direct  otliiations.  ORF 
Reimbursable  Obligations 

Total  Obligations  ORF 
Financing 

Oeobligationj  _„ 

Offsetting  Collections 

federal  funds  

Non  federal  Funds  ... 
Trust  Funds  .    


Budget  auttiority.  ORF  . 


financing  from  proposed  transfers 

Promote  and  develop  fishery  products  . 
Damage  Assessment 


Appropriation.  ORF 


Activities  funded  under  this  conference 
afrreement  which  were  originally  addressed 
in  only  the  House  report  (H.  Rept.  103-157i.  or 
only  the  Senate  report  (S.  Rept.  103-105).  are 
provided  in  accordance  with  any  direction 
given  in  that  report,  unless  expressly  modi- 
fied in  the  following  statement. 

National  Ocean  Service 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  total 
of  $163,484,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Ocean  Service  instead  of 
$155,412,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$166,254,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  amount  provided  includes  $9,150,000  for 
the  National  Marine  Sanctuary  Program. 
The  conferees  intend  that  the  increase  pro- 
vided be  used  to  support  activities  and  ex- 
penses associated  with  newly  designated  and 
soon-to-be  designated  sanctuaries,  as  well  as 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  activities  of 
existing  sanctuaries.  The  amount  provided 
includes  funding  for  the  Hawaiian  humpback 
whale  marine  sanctuary  as  provided  in  the 
Senate  report. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$41,500,000  for  section  306  and  306(ai  Coastal 
Zone  Management  grants  and  $4,000,000  for 
nonpoint  pollution  control  grants.  Program 
administration  costs  are  expected  to  be  fund- 
ed from  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Fund 
as  proposed  by  the  House;  however,  the  con- 
ferees intend  that  program  administration 
expenses  not  exceed  $3,500,000. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage specifying  minimum  and  maximum 
amounts  for  grants  to  States  under  section 
306  and  306(a)  for  fiscal  year  1994  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  expect  NOAA 
to  submit  an  allocation  plan,  including  an 
allocation  formula  with  appropriate  mini- 
mum and  maximum  levels,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  appropriate  au- 
thorizing committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  when  the  fiscal  year  1995  President's 


Budget  request  is  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $11,000,000  for 
the  Coastal  Ocean  program.  Of  this  amount, 
the  conferees  expect  $700,000  to  be  used  to 
conduct  research  by  the  Baruch  Institute 
and  the  University  of  South  Carolina  on 
small,  high  salinity  estuaries.  This  research 
is  to  be  conducted  in  coordination  with  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  South- 
eastern Fisheries  Laboratory.  In  addition, 
the  conferees  expect  $800,000  to  be  provided 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Renewal  in  Pennsylvania  for  a  program  to 
identify  and  quantify  sources  of  pollution  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay, 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  total 
of  $230,752,000  for  the  programs  and  activities 
of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  in- 
stead of  $221,139,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $234,211,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  included  $52,872,000  for 
NMFS  resource  information  programs.  Of 
this  amount,  not  less  than  $750,000  is  for  Ma- 
rine Resources.  Monitoring.  Assessment  and 
Prediction  Program  (MARMAP)  activities 
carried  out  by  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife 
and  Marine  Resources  Department. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $700,000 
above  the  request  for  conservation  engineer- 
ing and  bycatch.  This  increase  is  intended  to 
support  ongoing  programs  of  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  through 
the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  Fisheries  Devel- 
opment Foundation  to  assess  finfish  bycatch 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  South  Atlantic 
shrimp  trawl  fisheries. 

Within  the  funding  provided,  the  conferees 
expect  that  the  Auke  Bay  Laboratory  will 
receive  not  less  than  $5,243,000.  Funds  pro- 
vided for  implementation  of  the  Driftnet  Act 
may  be  used  for  high  seas  salmon  research  as 
well  as  other  purposes  specified  in  the  House 
and  Senate  reports. 


26.100 

38  000 

7,333 


26.369 

39.244 

7.706 


26.369 

39.244 

7,706 


26.500 

38.000 

7.706 


1994  con- 
ference 

26100 
38  000 
7,706 


71433 

73.319 

73319 

72,206 

71,806 

60  056 
258 
700 
186 

62.037 

258 

0 

0 

62037 

258 

0 

0 

63,000 
0 
0 

0 

62,037 
0 
0 
0 

61200 

62.295 

62.295 

63000 

62,037 

9  000 
500 

8995 
500 

8.995 
500 

95O0 
500 

9,000 
500 

9500 

9,495 

9.495 

10000 

9500 

112  133 

145109 

115,109 

145,206 

143,343 

1,614  547 
369.081 

1834  372 
390.385 

1  731844 
390,385 

1,765800 
390  385 

1  771,043 
390,385 

1,983,628 
-11.800 


-332,128 
-36,953 

0 


2,224,757 

-13,800 

-353,650 

-36  735 

0 


2122,229 
-24,800 

-353,650 

-36,735 
0 


2,156,185 

-25,300 

-353650 
-36  735 

0 


2164  428 

-22,990 

-  353,650 

-36  735 

0 


1,602  717        1820  572        1,707  Ml        1  740  500 


1  751  053 


-  55  000 
-17,506 


-61400 
-1500 


-  55  544 

-1500 


-54  000 
-1500 


-54  800 
-1500 


1530  211         1,757,672        1650,000        1685  000        1691753 


The  conference  agreement  includes 
$2,500,000  for  the  aquaculture  program.  With- 
in the  amounts  provided.  $250,000  is  for  the 
■Nantucket  Program"  for  shellfish  aqua- 
culture.  $80,000  is  for  bay  scallop  restoration 
on  Long  Island,  and  $250,000  is  for  the  New- 
port. Oregon.  Marine  Science  Center, 

The  conferees  have  included  $2,395,000  for 
the  recreational  fishery  monitoring  pro- 
gram. Of  this  amount,  $200,000  is  for  a  grant 
to  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife  and  Marine 
Resources  Department  to  support  enhanced 
red  drum  and  recreational  species  assess- 
ments, tagging  and  resource  management. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$1,800,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Joint  Institute 
for  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Research  in  Ha- 
waii for  Pacific  tuna  and  billfish  manage- 
ment, instead  of  $2,000,000  as  provided  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$1,500,000  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Ocean 
Fisheries  Reinvestment  program  to  address 
the  decline  of  groundfish  stocks  in  New  Eng- 
land, These  funds  will  be  used  for  develop- 
ment of  underutilized  species,  aquaculture 
and  expanded  uses  for  fish  waste. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$1,750,000  for  fisheries  biotechnology  and 
toxicology  research  at  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  Southeastern  Laboratory 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 

The  conferees  have  provided  $1,200,000  for 
Halibut- Sablefish  individual  fisheries  quotas 
(IFQs)  instead  of  $1,370,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  The  House  bill  contained  no  funds 
for  this  purpose.  These  funds  are  provided  be- 
cause of  a  realization  that  NMFS  will  incur 
significant  costs  in  implementing  the  man- 
agement plan  recently  approved  for  Pacific 
halibut  and  sablefish.  The  funds  are  provided 
only  for  the  implementation  of  this  particu- 
lar management  plan  and  this  provision  does 
not  imply  any  endorsement  by  the  conferees 
of  IFQs  in  general.  The  conferees  are  con- 
cerned about  the  costs  of  implementing  and 
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enforcing  IFQs  and  a^ee  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing committees  will  contmue  to  review 
this  fisheries  management  system  during 
hearings  and  review  of  the  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  for  NOAA 

Within  the  funding  provided  for  NMFS. 
SIO.300.000  has  been  included  for  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Columbia  River  hatcheries  as 
authorized  by  the  Mitchell  Act.  The  con- 
ferees expect  NMFS  to  comply  with  re- 
programming  guidelines  in  the  obligation  of 
these  funds,  and  expect  that  a  report  on  a 
program  plan  for  these  funds,  as  well  as 
those  provided  for  the  Columbia  River  hatch- 
eries in  the  construction  account,  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  no  later  than 
December  1,  1992. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  total 
of  $800,000  for  international  fisheries  com- 
missions The  amount  provided  over  the  re- 
quest IS  intended  to  be  applied  as  follows: 
S300.000  for  transfer  to  the  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
ery Commission  for  addressing  the  rereg- 
istration  of  lampricide  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  and  SIOO.OOO  for 
the  continuation  of  sea  lamprey  control  in 
Lake  Cbamplain 

The  conferees  have  included  S300.000  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  United  State&Canada  lob- 
ster study  as  provided  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  agree  that  this  amount  represents 
the  final  installment  for  completion  of  this 
study. 

Within  the  amounts  provided.  NMFS  Is  ex- 
pected  to   reimburse   any   unpaid   costs   in- 
curred in  research  on  bowhead  whales  pursu- 
ant to  section  313  of  Public  Law  102-567. 
Oceanic  and  atmospheric  Research 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  total 
of  $226,844,000  for  NOAAs  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Research,  instead  of  $223,789,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $211,001,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $290,000 
to  continue  the  Lake  Champlain  research 
program  carried  out  cooperatively  between 
the  Great  Lakes  Environmental  Research 
Laboratory  and  the  Lake  Champlain  Basin 
Consortium.  Of  this  amount.  $100,000  is  for 
the  GPS  differential  station  as  described  in 
the  Senate  report. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  total 
of  $46,000,000  for  the  Sea  Grant  college  pro- 
gram, of  which  $2,800,000  is  specifically  des- 
ignated toward  research,  public  education 
and  outreach  on  the  problem  of  zebra  mus- 
sels. The  increase  above  base  levels  for  the 
National  Sea  Grant  program  should  be  used 
for  marine  biotechnology  programs  and  is  to 
be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis. 

The  conferees  have  included  $18,100,000  for 
the  National  Undersea  Research  Program  Of 
the  amount  provided,  $3,372,000  is  for  the  Ha- 
waii NURP  program.  The  conferees  intend 
that  no  ongoing  program  will  receive  less 
than  $1,000,000 

Within  the  increase  provided  over  fiscal 
year  1993  levels  for  long-term  climate  and  air 
quality  research.  $500,000  is  specifically  pro- 
vided for  the  Geophysical  Fluid  Dynamics 
Laboratory. 

National  Weather  Service 
The  conference  agreement  includes  a  total 
of  $660,131,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  expenses 
of  the  National  Weather  Service,  instead  of 
$623,668,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$659,062,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  expect  the  National  Weather 
Service  to  provide  a  weather  radio  transmit- 
ter for  Craig.  Alaska,  to  serve  the  west  coast 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  The  conferees  also 


expect  that  NOAA  will  take  no  action  to 
plan  for  or  to  implement  any  reduction  in 
the  Jackson,  Kentucky.  Weather  Service  Of- 
fice, 

In  the  interest  of  aviation  safety,  the  con- 
ferees intend  that  the  weather  observation 
station  at  Stampede  Pass.  Washington,  will 
be  maintained  only  until  the  new  ASOS  is 
fully  operational  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1994. 

Within  the  amounts  provided  under  the 
National  Weather  Service.  $800,000  is  in- 
tended for  the  continued  maintenance  of 
fourteen  coastal  data  buoys  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1993  under  the  GOES  Contingency  Fund. 
The  conferees  expect  that  future  budget  re- 
quests for  NOAA  will  include  the  necessary 
funding  to  maintain  these  data  buoys. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $100,000  above  the  amounts  included 
in  the  House  report  for  the  Federal  State  Co- 
operative Atmospheric  Weather  Modification 
Program.  This  increase  is  to  be  provided  to 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  begin  a  winter 
snowpack  enhancement  research  program  on 
the  Navajo  Nation  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$75,000,000  for  training  and  staff  for  the  new 
weather  service  facilities  associated  with  the 
modernization  efforts  of  the  NWS.  The  con- 
ferees expect  this  amount  to  t>e  allocated  to 
allow  increased  staffing  for  the  maximum 
number  of  weather  stations  receiving  new  ra- 
dars and  equipment  under  the  Weather  Serv- 
ice modernization  plan.  The  conferees  fur- 
ther expect  NOAA  to  provide  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  quar- 
terly updates,  beginning  on  January  1.  1994. 
on  the  status  of  opening  the  new  weather 
service  offices,  by  location,  and  to  submit  a 
reprogramming  notification  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  should  the  full 
$75,000,000  not  be  required  for  this  stated  pur- 
pose in  fiscal  year  1994 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  total 
of  $189,699,000  for  weather  service  systems  ac- 
quisition. This  amount  fully  funds  the  re- 
quest for  ASOS  and  AWIPS.  and  provides 
sufficient  funding  to  continue  NEXRAD  sys- 
tem acquisition  and  the  Class  VII  computer. 

National  Environmental  and  Satellite. 
Data,  and  Information  Services 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  total 
of  $349,489,000  for  the  National  Environ- 
mental and  Satellite.  Data,  and  Information 
Service  (NESDIS>.  instead  of  $362,727,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $350,046,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  included  the  Senate 
level  of  $139,000,000  for  the  Polar  Orbiting  En- 
vironmental Satellite  (POES)  program,  not- 
ing that  the  Senate  Defense  Appropriations 
bill  continues  Air  Force  support  for  launch 
services  at  the  fiscal  year  1993  level.  The  con- 
ferees continue  to  support  the  concept,  re- 
cently endorsed  by  the  National  Perform- 
ance Review,  of  converging  NOAAs  polar  or- 
biting satellite  program  with  that  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  such  a  plan 
prove  to  be  feasible  and  to  provide  cost  sav- 
ings. However,  the  conferees  remain  skep- 
tical of  the  cost  effectiveness  and  feasibility 
of  consolidation  with  NASA's  polar  satellite 
programs.  The  conferees  further  agree  that 
convergence  will  not  be  practicable  unless 
budgetary  resources  for  NOAA  are  increased 
in  future  years. 

Program  Support 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  total 
of  $143,343,000  for  the  program  support  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  instead  of  $145,109,000 


as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $145,206,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  expect  NOAA  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  State  Department  in  reducing  the 
increases  for  foreign  national  employees 
overseas. 

The  conferees  have  included  $7,706,000  for 
the  retirement  pay  of  NOAA  commissioned 
officers.  The  conferees  expect  NOAA  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  work  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  to 
ensure  that  this  item  is  funded  as  a  manda- 
tory account  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  subse- 
quent fiscal  years  to  provide  for  consistency 
with  other  retirement  accounts  for  the  uni- 
formed services. 

The  amount  provided  under  the  NOAA  Op- 
erations. Research,  and  Facilities  account 
assumes  $22,290,000  in  prior  year 
deobligations 

Construction 

Amendment  No.  82:  Provides  $109,703,000  for 
the  NOAA  construction  account,  and  des- 
ignates funding  for  several  items  for  con- 
struction and  related  activities.  The  con- 
ference agreement  also  includes  a  technical 
language  correction  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  land  in  Eureka.  California,  to  NOAA  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  weather  forecast  of- 
fice for  a  new  NEXRAD  facility.  This  item 
was  contained  in  neither  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate bills.  The  House  bill  included  $89,775,000 
for  this  appropriation  account,  with  no  des- 
ignation of  the  funds  in  bill  language.  The 
Senate  amendment  included  $109,703,000  for 
this  account  and  designated  in  bill  language 
$5,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
for  national  estuarine  reserves  and  $6,250,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  laboratory  in  La- 
fayette. Louisiana. 

The  conference  agreement  designates 
amounts  for  specific  construction  and  relat- 
ed activities,  including:  $2,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  Estuarine  and  Habitat  Research  Lab- 
oratory in  Lafayette.  Louisiana.  $1,000,000 
for  a  grant  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
the  Ruth  Patrick  Science  Education  Center 
in  Aiken.  South  Carolina;  and  the  following 
amounts  for  several  continuing  construction 
activities:  $1,000,000  for  construction  and  re- 
lated expenses  for  a  Multi-Species  Aqua- 
culture  Facility  to  be  located  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;  $1,000,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Mys- 
tic Seaport.  Mystic.  Connecticut,  for  a  mari- 
time education  center;  $1,395,000  for  a  grant 
to  the  Indiana  State  University  Center  for 
Interdisciplinary  Science  Research  and  Edu- 
cation (funded  under  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  previous  fiscal  years);  and 
$1,000,000  for  a  grant  for  the  Boston  Bio- 
technology Innovation  Center. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  many  NOAA- 
owned  facilities,  at  an  average  age  of  30 
years,  may  require  significant  major  repairs 
or  upgrades,  particularly  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  laboratories. 
The  conferees  have  received  many  requests 
for  specific  NMFS  facility  projects  ranging 
from  minor  repairs  to  new  facility  construc- 
tion. The  conferees  recognize  that  many  of 
these  requests  represent  bona  fide  program 
requirements,  but  are  concerned  that  this 
piecemeal  approach  may  not  take  into  ac- 
count long-term  funding  for  equipment  and 
staffing  for  the  new  and  expanded  labora- 
tories. The  conferees  expect  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  and  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing committees,  a  comprehensive  fa- 
cilities plan  for  NMFS.  This  plan  should  ad- 
dress any  requirements  for  new  laboratory  or 
other  office  space,  modifications  or  repairs 
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to  existing  space,  and  any  recommended  do-        The  conference  agreement  includes  funding 

sures  of  outdated  or  unnecessary  facilities,  for  the  acquisition  of  an  oceanographic  re- 

The  plan  should  also  indicate  NOAA's  pro-  search  vessel.  The  conferees  expect  NOAA  to 

posed  staffing  for  the  existing  and  proposed  apply    the    economic    model    developed    by 

facilities.  This  plan  should  be  submitted  to  NOAA.  and  the  recommendations  included  in 

the  Congress  no  later  than  January  1.  1994.  the  Department  of  Commerce  Inspector  Gen- 

In   that  regard,   the  conferees  are   aware  eral's  report  of  September  1993.   to  ensure 

that  NOAA  is  in  the  process  of  determining  that  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  acquir- 

a  site  for  a  replacement  for  the  National  Ma-  ing  such  a  vessel  is  selected.  The  conferees 

rine  Fisheries  Service  Laboratory  that  is  en-  encourage  NOAA  to  consider  full  and  open 

gaged  in  groundfish  research  on   the  West  competition  as  well  as  the  option  of  utilizing 

Coast.  The  conferees  expect  that  Newport,  existing  Navy  contracts. 
Oregon,  will  be  included  in  a  study  of  poten-        The    conferees    are    not    convinced    that 

tial  sites,  and  that  local  real  estate  and  con-  NOAA  should  proceed  with  its  plans  to  per- 

structlon  costs,  as  well  as  operating  costs  form  major  repair-to-extend  (RTE)  or  mod- 

•and  cost-of-living  expenses,  will  be  included  ernization  packages  on  older  vessels  such  as 

as  major  criteria  for  determining  a  new  site,  the    Oceanographer    and    suggest    that    such 

In  addition,  the  conferees  would  expect  that  funds  would  be  better  used  to  proceed  with 

co-location   with   existing   NOAA   personnel  repair  and  upgrade  of  Navy  T-AGOS  vessels, 

and  offices,  as  well  as  other  existing  Federal  as  noted  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  conference 

science  agencies,  be  among  the  highest  cri-  agreement. 

teria  for  a  new  site.  The  conferees  expect  a        The  conferees  are  concerned  that  NOAA 

report  on  this  item  by  January  1,  1994.  has  not  complied  with  reprogramming  proce- 

The  conferees  have  included  $5,000,000  for  dures  in  its  use  of  funds  provided  under  this 
the  National  Estuarine  Research  Reserve  heading  in  previous  fiscal  years.  The  con- 
Program  for  acquisition  of  real  property  and  ferees  expect  that  notification  will  be  pro- 
construction.  The  funds  for  this  authorized  vided  to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
program  are  not  designated  in  the  bill,  as  tions  Committees  regarding  any  change  in 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  the  use  of  funds  provided  in  this  bill  and  in 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $683,000  the  use   of  any   unobligated  balances  from 

for  planning  and  design  of  a  joint  Federal  previous  fiscal  years.  The  conferees  further 

and  State  Marine  Laboratory  to  be  located  agree   that   NOAA   budget  justifications  for 

at  the  marine  resources  center  at  Fort  John-  this  account  have  provided  little  informa- 

son.  South  Carolina.  The  conference  agree-  tion  and  detail  on  the  distribution  of  the 

ment  also  includes  $178,000  for  the  Beaufort  funds  requested.   Accordingly,  beginning  in 

NMFS    laboratory.    In    addition,    the    con-  fiscal  year  1995.  the  budget  justification  ma- 

ference  agreement  provides  $1,800,000  for  the  terial   for  this  account  should  fully  detail 

Newport,  Oregon.  Marine  Science  Center  and  shipbuilding.       repair       and      modification 

$500,000   for   the   Kodiak.   Alaska.    Fisheries  projects  by  vessel. 

Center,  both  of  which  are  described  in  the  aircraft  Procurement  and  Modernization 
Senate  Report.  Amendment  No,  84:  Reported  in  technical 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the   ol-  ^^^^^^^^^^    -nie  managers  on  the  part  of 

lowing  amounts  for  the  NOAA  construction  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^.,j  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

account.  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 

I  an  thousands  of  dollars)  ^^  amendment  as  follows: 

FY  1994        In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 

Conference  ment,  insert:  $43,000,000 
Construction:  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

NEXRAD  Facilities  and  Land  62.784  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 

Beaufort.  NC  Laboratory  178  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 

Charleston  Fish  Lab  Repair  ...  683        i>he       conference       agreement       provides 

Oxford,  MD  fisheries  lab  750  $43  ooo,000  for  the  new  Aircraft  Procurement 

Lafayette.  LA  fisheries  lab  ,,..  2.000  ^j^^     Modernization     account     instead     of 

Natl  Estuarine  Research  Re-  $46,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 

serves  ...^.. 5.000  f^^^gg  ^ill  contained  no   provision  on   this 

Monitor     Marine     Sanctuary  matter.  The  amount  provided  is  sufficient 
museunn  •••■•••••• ••:„•„■■;;,•■  for  the  acquisition  and  equipping  of  a  mid- 
Boston  biotechnology  innova-  ^.^^  research  aircraft  capable  of  performing 
Aj,}?Jl^^J^'L'.i'^i^i^^'i^^\\'r.'*,  more  advanced  hurricane  research  and  envi- 
?esearc7ctT                                         1000  ronmental   missions   in  climate  and  global 
New    OR  Marine' Science  change,  air  chemistry  and  mesocyclone  re- 
Qg\^^j.                                                  1  800  search.  The  conferees  agree  that  this  should 
Kodiak  Fisheries  Center';::!"               '500  be  a  fully  competitive  procurement. 

Sandy  Hook  lease  1.500  General  Administration 

Environmental  Compliance  ...  4.000  salaries  and  expenses 

Mu^Us^cfe^s ■AQuacuiture  ^'*^^        Amendment  No.  85:  Appropriates  $33,042,000 

Multispecles  Aquacuiture  ^  ^  ^^^   ^^^   Department  of  Commerce  General 

SilvJl-  SDri'nir' Consolidation  2421  Administration  account  as  proposed  by  the 

RealP^'Sty  MatntelTance  .::  IZ  House,  instead  of  $31,712,000  as  proposed  by 

NOAA  Research  Facilities  &  the  Senate. 

Other  Const 4.751  office  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Indiana  State  University  1.395        Amendment  No.  86;  Appropriates  $16,000,000 

Ruth  Patrick  Science  Center  1.000  j^^.  ^^^  Department  of  Commerce  Office  of 

Columbia  River  Facilities  ^.200  inspector  General   instead  of  $15,860,000  as 

Total.  Construction  109.703  Proposed  by  the  House  and  $16,500,000  as  pro- 

posed  by  the  Senate. 

FLEET  MODERNI^ZA-nON.^SHIPBUILDINO.  AND  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Amendment  No.  83:  Appropriates  $77,064,000  SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

for   NOAA   Fleet   Modernization.    Shipbuild-         Amendment        No.         87;         Appropriates 

ing.  and  Conversion  as  proposed  by  the  Sen-  $128,286,000  for  Census  Bureau  salaries  and 

ate.  Instead  of  $23,064,000  as  proposed  by  the  expenses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 

House.  of  $131,170,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
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The  conferees  support  the  Senate  rec- 
ommendation to  continue  to  maintain  on  a 
monthly  basis  the  M22P.  M20J.  and  M20K  re- 
ports. 

PERIODIC  CENSUSES  AND  PROGRAMS 

Amendment  No.  88:  Appropriates 
$110,000,000  for  periodic  censuses  and  pro- 
grams as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$120,084,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  support  the  designation  of 
$600,000  of  these  funds  for  intercensal  poverty 
estimates  as  proposed  in  the  House  report. 

The  conferees  remain  concerned  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Census  Bureau  to  plan  for  the 
Year  2000  decennial  census  have  not  ade- 
quately addressed  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  Congress  regarding  the  cost  and  the 
scope  of  the  next  decennial  census.  The  con- 
ferees expect  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
take  a  more  active  role  in  planning  for  the 
Year  2000  decennial  census  to  ensure  that  all 
concerns  of  the  Congress,  the  absolute  data 
requirements  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  as  well  as  State  and  local  govern- 
ment data  needs,  are  considered  in  the  plan- 
ning effort.  The  conferees  expect  that  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  with  sig- 
nificant data  requirements,  for  which  the  de- 
cennial census  is  determined  to  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  collection,  will  reimburse 
the  Census  Bureau  for  a  portion  of  the  costs 
of  planning  for  and  conducting  the  Year  2000 
Census.  The  conferees  expect  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  report  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees,  as  well  as 
the  appropriate  authorizing  committees,  by 
January  1.  1994.  on  the  status  of  the  Year 
2000  decennial  census  planning  efforts,  in- 
cluding any  proposals  for  legislative  changes 
which  may  be  necessary  to  address  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  Congress. 

The  conferees  continue  to  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Census  Bureau  to  work  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  to  develop  procedures  to 
simplify  and  lower  the  cost  of  the  next  de- 
cennial census.  The  conferees  expect  the  sta- 
tus rep>ort  requested  above  to  include  an  up- 
date on  the  progress  being  made  with  the 
Postal  Service. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  89:  Provides  language 
which  allows  funding  provided  to  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Administration  (ITA)  to  be 
used  to  fund  grants  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments, and  designates  specific  funding  levels 
for  certain  activities  aimed  at  promoting 
U.S.  exports,  particularly  in  the  sectors  of 
textiles,  biotechnology,  and  manufacturing, 
and  increasing  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
businesses.  These  specific  activities  include: 
$9,000,000  for  National  Technology  Center 
university  consortium;  $3,400,000  for  the  Tai- 
lored Clothing  Textile  Corporation:  $800,000 
for  the  Center  for  Global  Competitiveness  at 
Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Vincent  Colleges  in 
Pennsylvania;  $465,000  for  the  Center  for 
Manufacturing  Productivity  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst;  $1,395,000 
for  the  Massachusetts  Biotechnology  Re- 
search Institute;  and  $930,000  for  the  Michi- 
gan Biotechnology  Institute.  The  Senate 
amendment  included  language  allowing 
funds  under  ITA  to  be  used  for  grants  and  co- 
operative agreements,  including  those  in 
support  of  the  National  Textile  Center  uni- 
versity consortium  and  the  Tailored  Cloth- 
ing Technology  Corporation.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  similar  language  provision,  al- 
though funding  for  both  the  National  Textile 
Center  and  Tailored  Clothing  Technology 
Corporation  had  been  Included  in  the  House 
bill. 
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Amendment  No.  90:  Appropriates 
J24«.590,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Inter- 
national   Trade    Administration    Instead    of 


S221. 445.000   as   proposed    by    the    House   and 
$251,103,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ADMINISTRATION 

|ln  mouMnds  ol  Mlml 


following  table  reflects  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  provided  by  activity: 
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Trade  Development. — The  conference  agree- 
ment includes  a  total  of  $59,903,000  for  the 
Trade  Development  office  under  ITA.  Of  this 
amount.  $9,000,000  is  for  the  National  Textile 
Center.  $3,400,000  is  for  the  Tailored  Clothing 
Technology  Corporation,  and  $3,590,000  is  for 
additional  activities  identified  under  Amend- 
ment No.  89. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$4,040,000  for  the  Office  of  Textiles  and 
Apparels,  exclusive  of  the  National  Textile 
Center  and  the  Tailored  Clothing  Technology 
Corporation. 

International  Economtc  Policy. — The  con- 
ference agreement  includes  $19,748,000  for 
International  Ekionomic  Policy.  This  amount 
represents  a  current  services  level  for  this 
office. 

Import  Administration.— The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  provide  the  Import  Administration 
with  an  increase  of  $3,000,000  to  hire  addi- 
tional accountants  and  financial  analysts  for 
antidumping  and  countervailing  duty  case 
investigations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

US.  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service— Tt\e 
conferees  have  not  provided  the  full  budget 
request  for  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  (US&FCS).  although  an 
increase  of  $6,475,000  is  provided  over  the 
base  for  this  activity  for  restoration  of  pur- 
chasing power  losses  overseas.  The  conferees 
expect  the  US&FCS.  and  the  other  programs 
within  ITA.  to  realize  efficiencies  and  sav- 
ings as  a  result  of  the  result  of  the  recent  re- 
view of  Federal  export  programs  conducted 
by  the  Interagency  Trade  Promotion  Coordi- 
nating Committee  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  conferees  also  expect  the 
US&FCS  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  reducing  foreign  national  pay 
increases. 

The  conferees  endorse  the  Senate  language 
confirming  that  the  US&FCS  should  remain 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  that 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
should  not  duplicate  US&FCSs  mission  and 
programs.  The  conferees  are  supportive  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Trade  Promotion  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (TPCC).  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  submission  of  a  unified  export 
promotion  budget. 

The  conferees  encourage  the  establishment 
of  an  international  trade  specialist  position 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  as  provided  in  the 
Senate  report. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  funding  dis- 
tribution indicated  above  be  used  as  thresh- 
olds against  which  the  reprogramming  proce- 
dures outlined  in  section  605  of  the  fiscal 
year  1994  Appropriations  Act  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  conferees  are  concerned  that  ITA 
has.  in  previous  fiscal  years,  shifted  funds 
between  offices  and  activities  without  noti- 
fying the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  as  required.  Such  reprogramming 
procedures  also  apply  to  the  use  of  unobli- 
gated balances  which  carry  over  from  pre- 
vious fiscal  years. 


The  conferees  encourage  ITA  to  utilize  un- 
obligated carryover  balances  to  support  the 
NIS  Business  Information  Service  (BISNIS) 
and  the  Special  American  Business  Intern 
Training  Program  (SABIT) 

The  managers  are  aware  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Department  of  State. 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  have  not  yet  reached  an 
interagency  agreement  regarding  future 
remedies  to  be  applied  against  former  repub- 
lics of  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  disrupting 
domestic  and  export  markets  for  potash  and 
other  fertilizers.  The  Administration  is 
urged  to  act  in  an  expeditious  manner  to  end 
any  unfair  pricing  and  injurious  surges  of 
potash  exports  from  these  republics.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  implement  bilateral  pro- 
posals that  would  comply  with  United  States 
trade  statutes. 

Because  of  the  overall  fund'ng  constraints, 
the  conference  agreement  does  not  include 
funding  under  the  International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration for  a  program  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  help  foreign  governments 
enforce  intellectual  property  laws,  as  in- 
cluded In  the  Senate  Report.  The  conferees 
expect  ITA  to  work  with  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office,  also  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  to  develop  a  program 
under  PTO's  Office  of  Legislation  and  Inter- 
national Affairs  to  provide  assistance  in  this 
area. 

Export  Administration 
operations  and  administration 
Amendment  No.  91:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  earmarking  funds  for 
the  Office  of  Antiboycott  Compliance.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The    conferees   expect    this   activity    to    be 
maintained    at    not    less    than    the    current 
staffing  level  during  fiscal  year  1994. 
Minority  Business  Development  Agency 

minority  business  development 
Amendment  No.  92:  Provides  $42,100,000  for 
the  Minority  Business  Development  Agency 
(MBDA).  instead  of  $38,362,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $43,381,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  includes  language  not  in  either 
bill  designating  funding  for  specific  minority 
business  development  activities  as  follows: 
$800,000  for  a  grant  to  the  city  of  Williams- 
port,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  revitalizatlon  of 
small  merchants  and  development  of  minor- 
ity firms,  and  $500,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Ca- 
tawba Indian  Tribe  in  South  Carolina  for 
business  and  economic  development  planning 
and  technical  assistance. 

The  conference  agreement  also  designates 
that  $30,300,000  of  the  funds  provided  are  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  instead  of 
$22,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$29,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conference  agreement  does  not  include  bill 
language  limiting  amounts  for  MBDA  pro- 
gram   administration    as    Included    in    the 


House  bill.  However,  the  conferees  expect 
that  no  more  than  $15,500,000  will  be  ex- 
pended for  program  management  activities 
in  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  Senate  report 
language  regarding  the  importance  of  assist- 
ing minority  businesses  in  rural  as  well  as 
urban  areas.  The  conferees  expect  that  none 
of  the  funds  provided  for  new  minority  busi- 
ness development  centers.  Including  MEGA 
Centers,  will  be  expended  prior  to  MBDA 
submitting  a  reprogramming  notification  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  in  accord- 
ance with  section  605  of  this  Act  notifying 
the  Committees  of  the  proposed  distribution 
of  the  funds  provided. 

United  States  Travel  and  Tourism 
administration 

salaries  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  93:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

United  States  Travel  and  Tourism 

administration 

salaries  and  expe.sses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United  States 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  including 
travel  and  tourism  promotional  activities  abroad 
for  travel  to  the  United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions without  regard  to  44  U.S.C.  501.  3702  and 
3703,  including  employment  of  American  citizens 
and  aliens  by  contract  for  services  abroad:  rent- 
al of  space  abroad  for  periods  not  exceeding  five 
years,  and  expenses  of  alteration,  repair,  or  im- 
provement: purchase  or  construction  of  tem- 
porary demountable  exhibition  structures  for 
use  abroad:  advance  of  funds  under  contracts 
abroad:  payrnent  of  tort  claims  in  the  manner 
autfiomed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  28  U.S.C. 
2672,  when  such  claims  arise  m  foreign  coun- 
tries: and  not  to  exceed  S15.000  for  official  rep- 
resentation expenses  abroad:  S17, 120.000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  203(a)  of  the  International  Trav- 
el Act  of  1961.  as  amended:  Provided  further. 
That  in  addition  to  fees  currently  being  assessed 
and  collected,  the  Administration  shall  charge 
users  of  its  services,  products,  and  information, 
fees  sufficient  to  result  in  an  additional 
S3,000,000,  to  be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes 
$17,120,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  expenses  of 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
(USTTA)  instead  of  $20,298,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House-passed  bill  contained 
no  funding  for  this  program.  The  House-re- 
ported bill  included  $17,120,000  for  USTTA, 
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The  conference  agreement  also  Includes 
language  originally  included  in  the  House-re- 
ported bill  prohibiting  any  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided from  being  used  to  carry  out  section 
203(a)  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended.  The  Senate  bill  had  limited 
amounts  available  for  a  new  cooperative 
tourism  marketing  program  to  $2,500,000. 

The  conference  agreement  also  Includes 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  House-reported  bill  and  the 
President's  budget  request,  allowing  up  to 
$3,000,000  in  additional  fees  to  be  deposited  in 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury.  The 
House-passed  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  conferees  expect  USTTA  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  State  Department  in  reducing 
foreign  national  pay  increases. 

TECHNOLOGY  ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  94:  Appropriates  $5,700,000 
for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Technology 
Administration  instead  of  $4,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $6,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  amount  provided  will 
allow  the  Under  Secretary  for  Technology  to 
carry  out  new  responsibilities  and  Congres- 
sional mandates  under  the  national  civilian 
technology  policy. 

National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 
Amendment  No.  95:  Appropriates  $19,927,000 
for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
ministration (NTIA)  instead  of  $18,927,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $20,927,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Public  Telecommunications  Faciuties 

PLANNING  and  construction 

Amendment  No.  96:  Appropriates  $24,000,000 
for  NTIA's  Public  Telecommunications  Fa- 
cilities. Planning  and  Construction  <PTFP) 
program  instead  of  $20,254,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $28,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  97:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  :  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections  391 
and  392  of  the  Communications  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, not  to  exceed  S700,000  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  available  for  the  Pan-Pacific 
Educational  and  Cultural  Experiments  by  Sat- 
ellite program  (PEACES A  T) 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  designates  $700,000  of  the 
funds  under  PTFP  grants  toward  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Educational  and  Cultural  Experiments 
by  Satellite  (PEACESAT)  program.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  designed  $1,000,000  for  this 
purpose  and  also  designated  $500,000  for  the 
American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consor- 
tium. The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  conferees  also  understand  that  NTIA 
has  existing  legislative  authority  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  American  Indian  Higher 
Education  Consortium  and  expect  NTIA  to 
favorably  consider  an  application  from  the 
Consortium  for  utilization  of  telecommuni- 
cations technologies,  and  provide  a  grant  if 
warranted. 


I.nkormation  Infrastructure  Grants 
Amendment  No.  98:  Appropriates  $26,000,000 
for  the  new  national  information  infrastruc- 
ture demonstration  grant  program  under 
NTIA  instead  of  $21,746,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $31,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  conferees  expect  NTIA  to  run  competi- 
tive solicitations  In  the  selection  and  award 
of  information  infrastructure  grants.  In  this 
regard,  the  conferees  endorse  the  review  and 
consideration  of  the  various  proposals  named 
in  the  House  and  Senate  reports  should  ap- 
plications be  submitted.  The  conferees  have 
been  made  aware  of  additional  proposals 
which  may  be  eligible  under  the  application 
guidelines  and  authorities  for  this  program, 
and  urge  NTIA  to  examine  the  following  pro- 
posals and  provide  grants  if  warranted: 

(Da  proposal  from  Somerset  Community 
College  in  Kentucky  for  a  model  distance 
learning  and  information  technology  net- 
work: 

(2)  a  proposal  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  to  link  health  care  activities  at 
four  teaching  hospitals/medical  schools  and 
a  military  hospital  to  the  North  Carolina  In- 
formation Highway  for  a  telemedicine  dem- 
onstration; 

(3)  a  proposal  from  the  American  Academy 
of  Distance  Learning  to  build  and  equip  a 
multi-State  telecommunication  network  to 
train  minority  unemployed  and  under- 
employed workers: 

(4)  a  proposal  from  Mount  Sinai  Medical 
Center  In  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  to  expand 
its  critical  pathways  program  to  reduce  re- 
source consumption  and  patient  stay; 

(5)  a  proposal  from  the  Oregon  Community 
College  Association  for  the  Advanced  Com- 
puting Environment  (ACE)  project,  which  in- 
volves the  development  of  an  information 
utility  that  will  allow  widespread  access  to  a 
variety  of  technological  resources  through- 
out the  State; 

(6)  a  proposal  from  the  City  of  Atlanta  and 
the  State  of  Georgia  to  develop  an  Inte- 
grated, comprehensive  information  infra- 
structure for  public  safety,  transportation, 
and  public  works  management;  and 

(7)  a  proposal  from  the  Hispanic  Informa- 
tion and  Telecommunications  Network 
(HITN)  to  develop  the  technical  infrastruc- 
ture to  support  a  nationwide  network  Unk- 
ing schools,  universities,  community  cen- 
ters, and  other  locations  serving  the  Latino 
community. 

Amendment  No.  99;  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  which  further 
clarifies  that  these  funds  may  be  used  for  the 
provision  of  educational,  cultural,  health 
care,  public  information,  public  safety  or 
other  social  services.  The  House  passed-bill 
contained  no  similar  provision,  although  the 
House-reported  bill  had  included  similar  lan- 
guage. 

Economic  development  administration 

Amendment  No.  100:  Inserts  a  new  title  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House-passed 
bill  Included  this  heading  as  well  as  funding 
for  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion under  Title  IV  of  the  bill. 

Economic  Development  assistance 
Programs 

Amendment  No.  101:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 


the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Economic  development  assistance  Programs 

For  grants  for  economic  development  assist- 
ance as  provided  by  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 
Public  Law  91-304,  and  such  laws  that  were  in 
effect  immediately  before  September  30,  1982. 
and  for  trade  adjustment  assistance. 
S322.642.000:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  under 
this  heading  may  be  used  directly  or  indirectly 
for  attorneys'  or  consultants'  fees  in  connection 
with  securing  grants  and  contracts  made  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration:  Pro- 
vided further.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  provide  financial  assistance  for  projects  to 
be  located  on  military  installations  closed  or 
scheduled  for  closure  or  realignment  to  grantees 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  without  it  being  required  that  the 
grantee  have  title  or  ability  to  obtain  a  lease  for 
the  property,  for  the  useful  life  of  the  project, 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, such  financial  assistance  is  necessary  for 
the  economic  development  of  the  area:  Provided 
further,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may. 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate,  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  regarding  the  title 
to  land  on  military  installations  closed  or  sched- 
uled for  closure  or  realignment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a  total 
of  $322,642,000  for  Economic  Development  As- 
sistance Programs.  This  amount  includes  in- 
creases for  public  works  grants,  planning  as- 
sistance, technical  assistance,  and  economic 
adjustment  grants.  Including  defense  conver- 
sion activities.  The  conference  agreement 
also  includes  language  originally  proposed 
by  the  Senate  under  a  separate  account  for 
defense  economic  conversion  (see  Amend- 
ment No.  103)  which  will  allow  the  Commerce 
Department  to  make  grants  to  communities 
impacted  by  base  closures  even  if  title  to 
land  has  not  been  transferred  by  the  Federal 
government.  The  conferees  have  included 
this  language  as  a  temporary,  one-year  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  title  conveyance  of 
military  installations  slated  for  closure.  The 
conferees  anticipate  that  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing committees  will  address  this  con- 
cern in  reauthorization  legislation  for  EDA. 
The  House-passed  bill  did  not  include  any 
funding  or  the  language  for  this  account, 
which  was  stricken  on  a  point  of  order  dur- 
ing floor  consideration  of  the  bill.  The 
House-reported  bill  provided  $233,150,000  for 
economic  development  assistance  programs, 
but  did  not  address  the  issue  of  grantees  hav- 
ing title  prior  to  awarding  funds  in  relations 
to  military  base  closures.  The  Senate  bill  in- 
cluded $242,642,000  under  this  heading  for  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  programs,  and 
included  a  separate  appropriation  account 
for  defense  economic  conversion  funded  at 
$80,000,000. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  proposed 
distribution  of  these  funds: 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
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The  Conferees  expect  that  funds  dest^ated 
under  Title  I  and  Title  IX  in  the  above  Uble 
will  be  awarded  for  proposals  not  eligible  for 
funding  provided  in  this  and  other  bills  for 
defense  conversion  activities.  Funds  pro- 
vided for  defense  conversion  are  for  grants 
and  assistance  necessary  to  assist  commu- 
nities adversely  impacted  by  Department  of 
Defense  and  Department  of  Energy  contract 
reductions  and  installation  realignments  and 
closures. 

The  conferees  have  provided  an  increase 
for  Title  IX  assistance  to  communities  im- 
pacted by  severe  economic  dislocations,  such 
as  communities  impacted  by  reductions  in 
the  coal  and  timber  industries.  The  conferees 
encourage  the  Administrator  of  EDA  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  applications  re- 
ceived for  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  lum- 
ber and  plywood  mill  sites.  The  conferee* 
also  encourage  the  Administrator  of  EDA  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  applications 
received  for  assisting  communities  in  adjust- 
ing to  the  downturn  in  the  coal  industry. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  include  the 
budget  request  of  S500.000  for  EDA  research 
and  development  programs. 

The  conferees  endorse  EDA's  review  and 
consideration  of  all  of  the  proposals  named 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate  reports  accom- 
panying this  bill,  should  proposals  be  sub- 
mitted. The  conferees  have  also  been  made 
aware  of  the  following  additional  proposals 
for  economic  assistance,  and  encourage  EDA 
to  consider  applications  for  these  proposals 
within  applicable  procedures  and  guidelines: 

(1)  for  infrastructure  renovation  and  im- 
provements to  the  Macon  Coliseum,  in  the 
City  of  Macon.  Georgia; 

(2)  for  assistance  to  the  Wood  County  Air- 
port Authority  in  West  Virginia  in  its  con- 
struction of  a  new  hangar  maintenance  facil- 
ity: 

(3)  for  water  and  sewer  infrastructure  ex- 
pansion in  the  City  of  Wheelwright.  Ken- 
tucky, to  support  the  requirements  of  con- 
struction of  a  new  prison; 

(4)  for  site  preparation  and  infrastructure 
for  the  development  of  an  Industrial  park  in 
Wolfe  County.  Kentucky. 

DEFENSE  ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT  COMMUNITY 
ASSISTANCE 

Amendment  No.  102:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  creating  a  separate  new 
account  for  defense  economic  adjustment 
community  assistance.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided $80,000,000  for  this  purpose,  and  in- 
cluded language  clarifying  that  grants  may 
be  made  to  communities  impacted  by  mili- 
tary base  closures  even  if  the  issue  of  title  to 
the  property  is  not  yet  resolved.  The  House 
bill  did  not  contain  any  provision  on  these 
matters.  The  conference  agreement  includes 
the  funding  for  this  purpose  and  language  ad- 
dressing the  military  installation  title  issue 
under  the  Economic  Development  Assistance 


Programs  account  addressed  under  Amend- 
ment No.  101. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  103:  Appropriates 
S28. 000.000  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
instead  of  S26.284.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  in  Amendment  No.  136  and  S30.151.000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
support  the  efforts  of  EDA  to  reduce  the  pa- 
perwork and  processing  time  for  review  and 
approval  of  grant  applications. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  about  recent 
actions  taken  by  the  Department  to  create 
new  offices  and  make  other  organizational 
changes  within  EDA.  The  conferees  expect  to 
receive  notification  of  any  funding  or  organi- 
zational changes  at  least  fifteen  days  prior 
to  any  action  on  or  announcement  of  such  a 
change. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE 
Amendment  No.  104:  Restores  a  section 
number  as  originally  proposed  by  the  House 
in  a  reference  to  reprogramming  procedures. 
The  reprogramming  notification  procedures 
are  included  in  section  605  of  the  FY  1994  Ap- 
propriations Act.  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
instead  of  section  606  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

TITLE  III— THE  JUDICIARY 
Supreme  Court  of  the  UNrrED  States 

SALAIUES  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  105:  Appropriates 
S23.0OO.0OO  instead  of  S22.326.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $23,217,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  savings 
totaling  Sl.257.000  achieved  through  imple- 
mentation of  a  pay  freeze  and  a  reduction  in 
administrative  overhead  consistent  with  the 
President's  proposal  for  these  items  for  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  agencies. 

CARE  of  the  building  AND  GROUNDS 

Amendment  No  106:  Appropriates  S2.850.000 
instead  of  $2,699,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $2,983,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  savings 
totaling  $117,000  to  be  achieved  through  im- 
plementation of  a  pay  freeze  and  administra- 
tive overhead  consistent  with  the  President's 
proposal  for  these  items  for  Executive 
Branch  agencies.  The  conference  agreement 
includes  funds  to  support  modifications  in 
the  Court  building  to  meet  Americans  with 
Disability  Act  requirements  and  renovation 
of  elevator  number  4. 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 

Federal  Circuit 

salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  107;  Appropriates 
$12,900,000  instead  of  S13.127.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $12,195,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 


The  conference  agreement  reflects  savings 
totaling  $327,000  achieved  through  implemen- 
tation of  a  pay  freeze  and  administrative 
overhead  consistent  with  the  President's 
proposal  for  these  items  for  Executive 
Branch  agencies.  The  conference  agreement 
also  includes  $279,000  for  the  residual  work- 
load of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals.  Public  Law  102  572  terminated  this 
Court  and  transferred  its  functions  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit.  The 
conference  agreement  also  includes  up  to 
$200,000  for  program  increases  for  additional 
staff  attorneys  and  clerical  positions. 
United  States  Court  of  International 
Trade 
salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment  No.  108:  Appropriate  $11,000,000 
instead  of  $11,100,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $10,718,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  savings 
totaling  $356,000  achieved  through  implemen- 
tation of  a  pay  freeze  and  reductions  in  ad- 
ministrative  overhead   consistent  with   the 
proposal  of  the  President  for  these  items  for 
the  Executive  Branch  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
Courts  of  appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 
salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment        No.        109:        Appropriates 
$2,156,000,000  instead  of  $2,189,131,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $2,070,400,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$16,000,000  for  program  increases  to  meet  the 
highest  priority  needs  of  the  Federal  courts 
funded  in  this  account,  of  which  $12,800,000 
shall  be  derived  from  an  increase  in  certain 
fees  which  are  addressed  in  Amendment  No. 
64.  The  conference  agreement  also  reflects  a 
total  of  $55,559,000  in  savings  achieved 
through  implementation  of  a  pay  freeze  and 
administrative  overhead  and  FTE  reductions 
consistent  with  those  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  Executive  Branch  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Although  the  funding  provided  by  the  con- 
ference agreement  is  sufficient  to  fund  the  35 
bankruptcy  judgeships  which  were  author- 
ized by  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1992.  the  con- 
ferees expect  the  Judicial  Conference  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  pending  bankruptcy 
caseload  of  each  of  the  districts  with  newly 
authorized  judgeships  and  fill  those  with  the 
greatest  backlog  and  complexity  of  cases 
first.  The  conferees  note  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  bankruptcy  cases  pending  and 
the  total  volume  of  such  cases  in  a  district 
may  not  be  as  good  an  indicator  of  workload 
or  need  as  the  complexity  of  the  individual 
cases. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  the  problem  of 
disparity  of  staffing  among  the  various  Fed- 
eral courts.  However,  sufficient  funds  cannot 
be  appropriated  to  hire  additional  personnel 
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for  understaffed  courts  or  to  provide  for  relo- 
cation expenses  of  supporting  staff  for  courts 
where  there  are  disparities  between  the 
workload  formula  and  staffing  levels.  The 
conferees  expect  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  as  a  high  pri- 
ority, the  provision  of  assistance  to  under- 
staffed courts  to  address  this  problem  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  house  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees  no  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1994. 

As  stated  above,  the  conference  agreement 
reflects  savings  from  administrative  savings 
and  FTE  reductions  similar  to  those  pro- 
posed by  the  President  for  Executive  Branch 
agencies.  The  conferees  recognize,  however, 
that  the  appointment  of  new  judges  and  in- 
creases in  workload  require  appropriate  sup- 
porting staff. 

Amendment  No.  110:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  12.160.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
house  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$2,160,000  for  expenses  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Federal  Claims  for  processing  cases 
under  the  National  Childhood  Vaccine  Injury 
Act  of  1986.  The  House  had  proposed  $2,063,000 
for  this  purpose  and  the  Senate  had  proposed 
$2,975,000. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  Office  of  Special  Masters 
to  maintain  the  current  level  of  clerical  and 
professional  support  staff  and  case-related 
travel. 

DEFENDER  SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  Ill:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  S280.000.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$280,000,000  for  the  Defender  Services  account 
instead  of  $297,252,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $286,170,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  amount  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment, together  with  an  estimated  carryover 
of  unobligated  balances  of  approximately 
$18,000,000  from  fiscal  year  1993.  will  provide 
a  total  availability  of  approximately 
$298,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  this  ac- 
count. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects 
$4,821,000  in  savings  achieved  through  imple- 
mentation of  a  pay  freeze  and  administrative 
overhead  reductions  consistent  with  reduc- 
tions proposed  by  the  President  for  these 
items  for  the  Executive  Branch. 

Amendment  No.  112:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  that  would  have  prohib- 
ited any  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Defender  Services  account  to  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  hourly  rate  paid  panel  attorneys 
above  the  rate  in  effect  on  July  2.  1993.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this 
matter. 

Although  the  conference  agreement  deletes 
the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
on  an  increase  in  the  hourly  rate  paid  panel 
attorneys,  the  conference  agreement  reflects 
a  reduction  of  $18,900,000  associated  with  a 
five-year  Federal  pay  comparability  catch  up 
for  panel  attorneys  proposed  in  the  budget 


request.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  none 
of  the  funds  provided  in  the  conference 
agreement  are  to  be  used  for  implementing 
the  disapproved  five-year  catch  up  of  pay 
comparability  adjustment  and  that  the  rate 
of  compensation  during  fiscal  year  1994  will 
be  the  rate  in  effect  on  July  2.  1993.  Simi- 
larly, the  conferees  continue  to  oppose  ex- 
pansion of  the  $75  hourly  out-of-court  rate 
for  panel  attorneys  in  United  States  judicial 
districts  outside  the  16  districts  currently 
using  this  rate.  The  conferees  note  that  the 
Judiciary  suspended  payments  to  court-ap- 
pointed attorneys  under  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  on  May  27.  1993.  as  a  result  of  a  fis- 
cal year  1993  shortfall  in  the  Defender  Serv- 
ices account.  Implementation  of  a  five-year 
aggregate  cost-of-living  adjustment  in  the 
hourly  rate  paid  panel  attorneys,  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  $75  hourly  rate  currently  paid 
panel  attorneys  in  the  16  districts,  would 
only  serve  to  reduce  representation  for  indi- 
gent defendants  in  Federal  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

Amendment  No.  113:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert;  $19,800,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a  limi- 
Ution  of  $19,800,000  for  death  penalty  re- 
source centers.  The  Senate  had  proposed  a 
limitation  of  $11,524,000  for  the  centers.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this 
matter. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$19,800,000  for  death  penalty  resource  centers. 
Although  this  amount  is  $10,844,000  below  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  is 
$265,000  below  the  program  level  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  the  amount  in  the  agreement  will 
provide  fiscal  year  1994  current  services  fund- 
ing for  the  centers  and  some  allowance  for 
states  expected  to  qualify  for  the  program 
which  requires  state  applicants  to  provide 
matching  funds.  In  this  regard,  the  conferees 
expect  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Courts  to  submit  a  reprogramming 
proposal  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
contained  in  section  605  of  this  Act  before  al- 
locating any  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
this  program  to  any  new  centers. 

court  SECURITY 

Amendment  No.  114;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert;  S86.0OO.0OO 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
$86,000,000  for  the  Court  Security  account  in- 
stead of  $84,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $80,952,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conference  agreement  includes  SI. 500. 000 
above  the  House  mark  to  cover  the  highest 
priority  needs  of  the  Judiciary  in  this  ac- 
count, consistent  with  program  increases 
provided  to  the  Judiciary  overall  by  this 
conference  agreement.  The  conference  agree- 
ment also  reflects  savings  totaling  S220..000 
achieved  through  implementation  of  a  pay 
freeze  and  reductions  in  administrative  over- 
head consistent  with  proposals  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  these  items  for  Executive  Branch 
agencies. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  COURTS 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  115;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  S44.900.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$44,900,000  for  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  instead  of 
$44,612,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$43,358,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  commend  the  recent  action 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  in  establishing  the  new  Economy  Sub- 
committee of  the  Conference's  Budget  Com- 
mittee. The  conferees  expect  the  Economy 
Subcommittee  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  help  the  Judicial  Branch  improve  its  en- 
tire budget  process  from  formulation 
through  execution.  To  that  end.  the  con- 
ferees have  included  $325,000  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  to  be  used  only  to  provide 
enhanced  support  above  the  base  level  for 
the  work  of  the  Economy  Subcommittee. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  savings 
of  $2,612,000  to  be  achieved  through  imple- 
mentation of  a  pay  freeze  and  administrative 
overhead  and  FTE  reductions  consistent 
with  proposals  of  the  President  for  these 
items  for  Executive  Branch  agencies. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  Judiciary  has  not  adhered  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees reprogramming  policy  and  proce- 
dures detailed  in  section  606  of  the  fiscal 
year  1993  Appropriations  Act.  The  conferees 
expect  the  Judiciary  to  follow  the  re- 
programming notification  procedures  for  fis- 
cal year  1994  precisely  and  not  reallocate  re- 
sources prior  to  submitting  the  required  no- 
tifications to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. The  Committees  have  provided  the  Ju- 
diciary with  transfer  authority  in  the  fiscal 
year  1994  Appropriations  Act  which  is  the 
same  as  the  transfer  authority  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1993.  The  conferees  believe  that 
such  authority,  together  with  the  traditional 
reprogramming  policy  contained  in  section 
605  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  Appropriations  Act. 
provides  the  Judiciary  the  needed  discretion 
to  respond  to  unanticipated  circumstances 
and  needs. 

The  conferees  are  encouraged  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Judicial  Conference  to  establish 
the  Economy  Subcommittee  of  the  Con- 
ference's Budget  Committee.  TTie  conferees 
expect  the  Economy  Subcommittee  to  exam- 
ine the  entire  budget  process  of  the  Judici- 
ary and  to  make  certain  that  all  elements  of 
the  Judicial  Branch,  including  the  courts 
and  all  supporting  offices  and  functions,  are 
performing  their  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory responsibilities  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the 
conferees  strongly  urge  the  Economy  Sub- 
committee to  review  its  procedures  for  es- 
tablishing the  base  budget  amounts  for  each 
appropriation  account  within  the  Judiciary's 
budget  and.  if  necessary,  bring  these  proce- 
dures more  in  line  with  those  of  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  conferees  expect  the  Ek:on- 
omy  Subcommittee  will  consult  on  this  mat- 
ter with  the  Executive  Branch  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  eliminate  or  rectify  any  substantive 
differences  and  inconsistencies  and  expect 
the  Judiciary   to  apply  generally  accepted 
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budget  principles  to  the  development  of  fu- 
ture budget  requests. 

Federal  Judicial  Center 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  116:  Appropriates 
$18,450,000  instead  of  $18,467,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $18,296,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  savings 
of  $672,000  to  be  achieved  through  implemen- 
tation of  a  pay  freeze  and  administrative 
overhead  and  FTE  reductions  consistent 
with  proposals  of  the  President  for  these 
items  for  Executive  Branch  agencies. 
Judicial  retirement  Funds 
payment  to  judiciary  trust  funds 

Amendment  No.  117:  Inserts  $20,000,000.  ■ 
as    proposed    by     the    Senate     instead     of 

$20,000,000'  as  proposed  by  the  House.  This 
is  a  technical  change 

United  States  se.vtencinc  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  118:  Appropriates  $8,468,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $8,474,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conference 
agreement  reflects  $335,000  in  savings  to  be 
achieved  through  implementation  of  a  pay 
freeze  and  administrative  overhead  and  FTE 
reductions  consistent  with  proposals  of  the 
President  for  these  items  for  Executive 
Branch  agencies. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— THE  JUDICLARY 

Amendment  No.  119:  Inserts  a  reference  to 
section  605  of  this  Act  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  section  606  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

TITLE  IV-RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Maritime  Administration 

OPERATIONS  A.ND  training 

Amendment  No.  120:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  designates  $28,877,000  for  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and 
$10.34'».000  for  the  State  maritime  academies 
The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  matter. 

The  conferees  agree  that  within  the  overall 
amounts  provided  for  MARAD  operations 
and  training.  $242,000  is  available  for  the 
Massachusetts  Center  for  Marine  Environ- 
mental Protection  at  the  Massachusetts 
Maritime  Academy  authorized  by  section 
6203  of  Public  Law  102-587 

READY  RESERVE  FORCE 

Amendment  No.  121:  Appropriates 
$298,000,000  for  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's Ready  Reserve  Force  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $300,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

The  conferees  agree  that  none  of  the  funds 
provided  for  acquisition  of  new  Ready  Re- 
serve Force  vessels  may  be  obligated  prior  to 
notification  of  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  under  the  reprogramming 
procedures  outlined  in  section  605  of  this 
Act.  The  conferees  further  agree  that  admin- 
istrative expenses  related  to  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  should  be  funded  from 
this  account. 

Commission  on  Immigration  Reform 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  122:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  V.US.OOO  of  which 
tSOO.OOO  shall  be  available  by  transfer  from  un- 
obligated balances  remairitng  from  the  appro- 
priation entitled  'Commission  on  Agricultural 
Workers.  Salaries  and  Expenses" 
and  on  page  51  of  the  House  engrossed  bill. 
H.R.  2519.  after  the  heading  'Salaries  and 
Expenses  "  on  line  9.  Insert  the  following  new 
heading  ■(including  transfer  of  funds)". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$1,118,000  for  the  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion Reform,  of  which  $500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able by  transfer  from  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance for  the  Commission  on  Agricultural 
Workers.  The  House  had  proposed  $900,000  for 
the  Commission  on  Immigration  Reform  and 
the  Senate  has  proposed  $500,000  The  agree- 
ment also  adds  the  heading  'including  trans- 
fer of  funds"  not  in  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate bill. 

Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 

Europe 

salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  123:  Appropriates  $1,099,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1994  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Eu- 
rope as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$1,047,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Marine  Mammal  Commission 

SALARIES  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  124:  Appropriates  $1,290,000 
for  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,226,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  Federal  Holiday 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment  No.  125:  Appropriates  $500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $300,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Office  of  the  UNrrED  States  Trade 
Representative 

SALARIES  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  126:  Appropriates 
$20,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  operating 
expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  instead  of  $21,318,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $20,143,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Small  Business  administra'hon 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  127:  Appropriates 
$258,900,000  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  ap- 
propriation of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  includes  the  following 
earmarklngs:  (1)  $71,266,000  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Centers:  (2)  $3,500,000  for 
the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives;  (3) 
$18,000,000  to  carry  out  section  24  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  as  amended;  (4)  $3,000,000 
for  the  Small  Business  Institute  program 
(SBI);  and  (5)  $9,000,000  for  Microloan  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  House  had  proposed  an 
appropriation  of  $243,326,000  for  Salaries  and 
Expenses  with  an  earmark  of  $71,266,000  for 
Small  Business  Development  Centers.  The 
Senate  had  proposed  an  appropriation  of 
$215,000,000  with  the  following  earmarklngs: 
(I)  $3,500,000  for  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives;  (2)  $3,000,000  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Institute  program;  and  (3)  $9,500,000  for 
Microloan  technical  assistance. 

The  conference  agreement  also  Includes 
certain  additional  earmarklngs  in  Amend- 
ment No.  128. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution 
of    the    funds    provided    In    the    conference 
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agreement   for   the   SBA    Salaries   and    Ex- 
penses account.  Including  the  earmarking  of 
funds  In  Amendment  Nos.  127  and  128: 
Small  Business  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
[In  thousands  of  dollars! 

Conference 
Agreement 

Regular      Operating      Ex- 
penses    102,796 

Disaster     Assistance     Ex- 
penses    19.869 

Non-Credit  Programs: 

SBDC  Program  71.266 

SBDC  Technical  Assist- 
ance    6T7 

SBDC    Central    Europe 

Development  1.091 

Natural  Resources  De- 
velopment    18.000 

7(j)  Program   8.073 

SCORE  Program  3.500 

SBI  Program   3.000 

Women's  Outreach 2.000 

Veterans  Outreach  445 

International        Trade 

Outreach  481 

Advocacy    Research    Si 

Database 1.M4 

PASS  1.098 

Women's  Council  500 

White  House  Con- 
ference    2.490 

Data  CollectloaProc. 
System-U  of  Central 

A ao8 

U.  of  North.  Iowa 
Small  Business  As- 
sistance     465 

Seton  Hill  Center  for 
Entreprenurlal  Opp  ..  980 

North  Carolina  Capital 
Access  Program  750 

City  of  Prestonsburg. 
KY.  Small  Business 
Assistance  1.000 

Hazard  Community 
College T50 

WVHTC  Small  Business 
Incubator 1,000 

Microloan  Technical 
Assistance  9,000 

National  Center  for  Ge- 
nome Resources 5.000 

Nebraska  Small  Busi- 
ness Data  Base  680 

Western  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity Small  Busi- 
ness Consulting  100 

Van  Emmons  Popu- 
lation. Marketing 
Analysis  Center  500 

Ben  Franklin  Center 
SBIR  Assistance  175 

U.  of  Arkansas  small 
business  incubator  ....  1,000 

Grant  County.  WV. 
small  business  devel- 
opment fund  250 

Paducah.  KY.  srfiall 
business  incubator  ....  300 

Total.    Salaries    and 

Expenses  258.900 

Business  Loans  Admin   94.737 

Disaster  Loans  Admin  76.101 

Total  SBA  Operations  (non 

credit) 429,738 

The  conference  agreement  includes  suffi- 
cient funds  to  provide  for  an  FTE  level  of 
2.723  for  the  agency  which  is  approximately 
150  below  the  FY  1993  level 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  $500,000 
above   the  House  allowance  for  the  SCORE 
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program.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  this 
amount  is  to  be  used  entirely  for  enhanced 
training  for  all  participants  in  the  program. 
The  conferees  endorse  the  SBA  Adminis- 
trator's efforts  to  reduce  administrative 
overhead  expenses  and  duplicative  manage- 
ment positions  at  SBA's  central  head- 
quarters and  its  regional  offices.  The  con- 
ferees note  that  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees  recently  approved 
a  reprogramming  request  which  will  permit 
SBA  to  relocate  central  office  employees  to 
district  offices  around  the  country  with  the 
objective  of  improving  service  to  applicants 
for  SBA  services  and  loan  programs.  The 
conferees  look  forward  to  future  proposals 
from  the  Administrator  to  continue  this  ef- 
fort to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  agency's 
administrative  operations  and  delivery  of 
programs. 

Amendment  No.  128:  Provides  designations 
for  the  following  items: 

$175,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Ben  Franklin 
Center  in  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  to  as- 
sist small  businesses  to  qualify  for  and  par- 
ticipate In  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  (SBIR)  program; 

$750,000  for  a  grant  to  the  North  Carolina 
Rural  Economic  Development  Center  for  the 
North  Carolina  Small  Business  Capital  Ac- 
cess Program  to  provide  financial  develop- 
ment assistance  to  small  businesses; 

$500,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Van  Emmons 
Population.  Marketing  Analysis  Center  in 
Towanda.  Pennsylvania,  for  continuation  of 
an  Integrated  small  business  data  base  to  aid 
Appalachian  Region  small  businesses; 

$1,000,000  for  a  grant  to  the  City  of 
Prestonsburg.  Kentucky,  for  small  business 
development  assistance; 

$680,000  for  a  grant  to  the  SUte  of  Ne- 
braska for  a  statewide  small  business  data 
base  to  facilitate  the  development  of  small 
businesses  in  rural  communities; 

$100,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  Western  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity to  provide  small  business  consulting 
services  for  senior  citizens; 

$5,000,000  for  a  grant  for  a  National  Center 
for  Genome  Resources  In  New  Mexico  to  pro- 
vide consulting  assistance,  information  and 
related  activities  to  small  businesses; 

$1,000,000  for  a  grant  to  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  FayettevlUe.  Arkansas,  for  the 
Genesis  small  business  incubator  facility; 

$1,000,000  for  a  grant  to  the  WVHTC  Foun- 
dation In  West  Virginia  for  build  out.  equip- 
ment and  operations  costs  for  a  small  busi- 
ness incubator  facility; 

$300,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Council  of  Paducah.  Kentucky,  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  a  small  business 
Incubator  facility; 

$250,000  for  a  grant  to  Grant  County.  West 
Virginia,  to  establish  a  small  business  devel- 
opment fund  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  small  businesses  and  grants;  and 

grants  for  the  following  continuing  activi- 
ties at  the  level  designated  for  these  activi- 
ties under  this  heading  in  Public  Law  102- 
395:  Hazard  Community  College  in  Hazard. 
Kentucky,  to  assist  In  the  development  of  a 
small  business  consulting.  Information  and 
assistance  facility;  Seton  Hill  College  In 
Greensburg.  Pennsylvania,  to  provide  for  a 
small  business  consulting  and  assistance 
center  for  entrepreneurial  opportunity;  the 
University  of  Central  Arkansas  to  assist  the 
Small  Business  Institute  Program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  establish 
and  operate  a  National  Data  Center;  and  the 
Iowa  Waste  Reduction  Center.  University  of 
Northern  Iowa  for  a  demonstration  program 
to  assist  small  business  In  complying  with 
Federal  regulatory  requirements. 


The  Senate  has  proposed  an  earmarking  of 
$5,000,000  for  a  grant  to  the  National  Center 
for  Genome  Resources  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  Information  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  for  related  activities.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  129:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  under  this  act  may  be 
used  to  impose  any  new  or  increased  loan  guar- 
anty fee  or  debenture  guaranty  fee.  or  any  new 
or  increased  user  fee  or  management  assistance 
fee.  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  provided  m 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  the  cost 
of  direct  loans  to  any  borrower  under  section 
7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  relocate  volun- 
tarily outside  the  business  area  in  which  the 
disaster  has  occurred. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  restores  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by 
the  Senate  which  prohibits  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion under  this  Act  from  being  used  to  Im- 
pose any  new  or  increased  loan  guaranty  fee. 
debenture  fee.  or  any  new  or  increased  user 
fee  or  management  assistance  fee.  The  con- 
ference agreement  also  includes  new  lan- 
guage which  was  originally  carried  in  the 
bill  under  the  disaster  loans  program  ac- 
count which  prohibits  any  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  or  any  other  Act  from  being 
used  for  the  cost  of  direct  loans  to  any  bor-  -, 
rower  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  from  relocating  voluntarily  outside 
the  business  area  in  which  a  disaster  has  oc- 
curred. 

BUSINESS  LOANS  PROGRA.M  ACCOUNT 

Amendment  No.  130:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert:  $16,946,000  i 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$16,946,000  for  the  credit  subsidy  cost  of  SBA 
direct  business  loans.  The  House  had  pro- 
posed $22,994,000  for  this  purpose  and  the  Sen- 
ate had  proposed  $21,032,000  and  an  earmark- 
ing of  $5,135,000  for  the  microloan  program. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  obligate  all  of  the 
$3,418,000  in  credit  subsidy  budget  authority 
provided  In  this  paragraph  for  the  microloan 
program  before  obligating  any  of  the  credit 
subsidy  budget  authority  carrying  over  for 
this  program  from  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  new 
credit  subsidy  estimates  developed  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

The  following  table  shows  the  allocation  of 
subsidy  costs  and  program  levels  for  the  var- 
ious SBA  direct  loan  programs  under  the 
conference  agreement: 


DIRECT  LOANS 

lln  tlKxiunds  ei  Mltn] 


Fiscal  yui  1994  con- 
tetenct 

Program 
level 

SubsKtr 
amount 

Direcl 

Hatidicawtd  _ 

Vrtetars  

Economic  oiHMrtiiMlif  

9.553 
12.000 
8.500 
4.991 
'  33.672 
15.000 

3.252 
3.006 
1861 

8(a)  loans   

Microloans 

663 
3  411 

Investment  (^mpany  

— 

4.746 

Total,  direct 

83716 

16.946 

'  In  aitdition  to  tnis  amount.  t52  9  million  is  cafried  ovei  trom  FY  1993 

Amendment  No.  131:  Appropriates 
$196,041,000  in  credit  subsidy  budget  author- 
ity to  support  the  SBA  business  loans  guar- 
antee program  instead  of  $191,955,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  $219,459,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

The  following  table  shows  the  allocation  of 
subsidy  costs  and  program  levels  for  the  SBA 
business  loans  guarantee  program: 


BUSINESS  LOANS  GUARANTEES 

lln  IDousanOs  ol  dollarsl 

Fisca 

(lear  1994  conference 

Prog 

am  level 

SubsiOir 
amount 

Geneial  Business 
502 

6976.744 

40.000 

1000.000 

100.000 

207  833 

17,868 

150  000 
640 

504 
SBIC 

5  100 
16  250 

Participating 
SSBK 

Securities 

guarantenl 

18  705 
5346 

Total 

8,342.445 

I96  04I 

loiai  guaranieeo  ti.ii^.^A^  i^U4] 

'In  aOOition  to  this  amount.  SI  812  l>illion  is  carried  over  trom  FY  1993 

The  conference  agreement  provides  the  re- 
quested credit  budget  subsidy  authority  to 
support  a  program  level  of  $6,976,744,000  for 
SBA's  business  loans  guarantee  program. 
The  conferees  note  that  a  carryover  of  $1.8 
billion  from  FY  1993  is  expected  in  the  Gen- 
eral Business  loan  guarantee  program.  This 
carryover  amount,  together  with  the  amount 
provided  In  the  conference  agreement,  will 
provide  total  program  authority  of  $8.8  bil- 
lion for  the  General  Business  loan  guarantee 
program.  In  addition,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  $1,000,000,000  for  the  section 
504  Development  Company  program  to  meet 
anticipated  demand  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Finally,  the  conference  agreement  includes 
$100,000,000  for  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Company  (SBIC)  program  and 
$207,833,000  for  the  new  equity  participation 
program  which  is  expected  to  begin  in  fiscal 
year  1994  once  the  required  regulations  for 
this  program  are  approved. 

DISASTER  LOANS  PRCXiRAM  ACCOUNT 

Amendment  No.  132:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Delete  the  matter  stricken  and  delete  the 
matter  Inserted  and  strike  all  on  line  14. 
page  54  of  the  House  engrossed  bill.  H.R.  2519, 
and  all  that  follows  through  "In  addition." 
on  line  24,  page  54  on  page  53.  line  12  of  the 
House  engrossed  bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  "this 
amount"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  total 
amount  In  this  paragraph  ". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  strikes  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  amounts  proposed  for 
this  item,  makes  a  technical  change  in  the 
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second  parsigraph  under  this  heading  and 
makes  a  technical  change  in  the  language  in 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account.  The 
House  had  proposed  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000,000  for  the  credit  subsidy  cost  of  SBA 
disaster  loans.  The  Senate  had  proposed 
$65,000,000  for  this  purpose.  The  conference 
agreement  eliminates  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  amounts  proposed  for  this  item 
because  the  expected  carryover  of  unused 
credit  budget  authority  of  $132,741,000.  con- 
tingent credit  subsidy  budget  authority  to- 
taling $170,000,000  that  has  not  been  used  and 
the  additional  $140,000,000  m  contingent  cred- 
it subsidy  budget  authority  provided  in 
Amendment  No.  133  will  provide  a  total  pro- 
gram availability  of  up  to  $1,926,220,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

Amendment  No.  133:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S140.000.000.  and  on  page  55.  line 
6  of  the  House  engrossed  bill.  H  R.  2519. 
strike  $12,369,000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■  $7,000,000-  . 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a  con- 
tingency appropriation  of  $140,000,000  for  the 
cost  of  emergency  disaster  loans  and  associ- 
ated administrative  expenses  which  shall  be 
available  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  the  extent 
th^t  the  President  notifies  the  Congress  of 
his  designation  of  any  or  all  of  these 
amounts  as  emergency  requirements  under 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  The 
conference  agreement  also  provides  that 
Congress  designates  this  amount  as  an  emer- 
gency requirement  pursuant  to  the  Budget 


Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  The  Senate  had 
proposed  a  contingency  appropriation  of 
$75,000,000  for  the  cost  of  SBA  emergency  dis- 
aster loans  and  associated  administrative  ex- 
penses. The  House  bill  contained  no  provi- 
sion on  this  item. 

The  conference  agreement  also  adds  a  new 
provision  reducing  the  appropriation  for  ad- 
ditional capital  for  the  -Surety  Bond  Guar- 
antees Revolving  Fund"  from  $12,369,000  as 
originally  proposed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  $7,000,000.  Because  of  reduced  ac- 
tivity in  the  construction  industry  during 
fiscal  year  1993.  the  demand  for  surety  bond 
guarantees  was  lower  with  the  result  that 
anticipated  claims  for  fiscal  year  1994  will  be 
lower  also.  Therefore,  the  conferees  have  re- 
duced the  amount  appropriated  for  addi- 
tional capital  to  the  fund  needed  to  pay  sur- 
ety bond  claims  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Commemoration 

Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment   No.    134:    Restores  an   appro- 
priation of  $62,000  for  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Commemoration  Commission  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 
Legal  Services  Corporation 

PAYMENT  to  the  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

Amendment  No.  135:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Legal  SERvacEs  Corporation 

PAYMENT  to  the  LEGAL  SERVICES 

corporation 
For  payment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
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ices  Corporation  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
S400.000.000:  of  which  S341. 865,000  is  for  basic 
field  programs:  S8.950.000  is  for  Native  American 
programs:  SI 2.759,000  is  for  migrant  programs: 
SI. 402.000  is  for  law  school  clinics:  SI. 274. 000  is 
for  supplemental  field  programs:  S795.000  is  for 
regional  training  centers:  S9.61I.000  is  for  na- 
tional support.  SIO.564.000  is  for  State  support: 
Sl.lOI.OOO  IS  for  the  Clearinghouse:  S651.000  is 
for  computer  assisted  legal  research  regional 
centers:  SIO.928.000  is  for  Corporation  manage- 
ment and  administration:  and  SIOO.OOO  is  for 
board  initiatives. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$400,000,000  and  certain  designations  of  the 
funds  for  the  various  components  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation's  budget.  The 
Senate  amendment  had  provided  a  total  of 
$349,000,000  with  different  designations  for 
the  various  components  of  the  Corporation's 
budget.  The  House  bill  contained  no  provi- 
sions on  these  matters. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$400,000,000  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, an  increase  of  $43,000,000  above  the  fis- 
cal year  1993  enacted  appropriation,  but  a  re- 
duction of  $125,515,000  from  the  Corporation's 
budget  request.  The  Corporation  has  the  au- 
thority to  submit  its  budget  directly  to  the 
Congress.  The  conference  agreement  is  also 
$32,000,000  below  the  request  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  the  Corporation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  for 
each  program  provided  for  in  fiscal  year  1993. 
in  the  Corporation's  budget  request,  in  the 
Senate  bill,  and  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment. The  House  bill  contained  no  funding 
for  the  Corporation. 
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>  The  House  Ml  cainainad  no  Iwds  to  tiK  Carpocatn* 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
support  centers  to  coordinate  and  further 
the  work  of  local  programs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Guam.  Micronesia.  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  up  to  $100,000  of  addi- 
tional state  support  funds  provided  in  the 
conference  agreement  should  be  apportioned 
by  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  among  ju- 
risdictions for  use  as  district,  territorial  or 
commonwealth  support  planning  grants. 

The  conferees  intend  that  each  existing 
state  support  program  receive  an  increase  of 
not  less  than  2.5  percent  over  its  fiscal  year 
1993  grant  level.  The  conferees  further  intend 
that  additional  increases  in  state  support 
funding  be  distributed  in  a  manner  directed 
toward  equalization  of  funding  among  the 


states.  For  each  state,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  shall  determine  a  target  state 
support  amount  which  shall  be  used  as  the 
basis  to  compute  the  distribution  of  any  new 
funds  appropriated  by  this  law.  The  target 
amount  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  percent  of  the  total  1994  field  fund- 
ing (the  sum  of  basic  field,  native  American 
and  migrant  funding)  for  each  state  receiv- 
ing more  than  $4,375,000  in  total  field  fund- 
ing, including  new  funds  distributed  pursu- 
ant to  this  law; 

(2)  Ten  percent  of  the  total  1994  field  fund- 
ing (the  sum  of  basic  field,  native  American 
and  migrant  funding)  for  each  state  receiv- 
ing less  than  $1,750,000  in  total  field  funding. 


including  new  funds  distributed  pursuant  to 
this  law; 

(3)  $175,000  for  all  other  states. 

The  additional  state  support  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  conference  agreement  not 
required  for  support  planning  grants  or  for 
the  2.5  percent  increase  as  provided  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  states  that  receive  the  low- 
est percentage  share  of  the  target  state  sup- 
port amount  determined  in  subparagraphs 
(1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  allocation  of  such  funds  to  such  states 
shall  be  done  in  a  manner  that  raises  the 
funding  level  of  the  greatest  number  of  the 
lowest  percentage  share  states  to  an  equal 
percentage  of  the  target  state  support 
amount.  In  states  receiving  funds  that  have 


more  than  one  state  support  grantee,  the  ad- 
ditional state  support  funds  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  grantees  in  a  manner  that 
provides  each  grantee  with  the  same  percent- 
age increase  above  its  current  funding  level. 

The  conferees  intend  that  increases  in 
training  support  money  be  distributed  in  a 
manner  directed  toward  equalizing  funding 
regionally.  It  is  the  conferees'  intention  that 
in  allocating  increases  in  funding  for  re- 
gional training  centers,  each  regional  train- 
ing center  FY  1993  grant  recipient  CRTC") 
shall  be  allocated  a  FY  1994  grant  equal  to 
103%  of  its  FY  1993  grant.  The  Legal  Services 
Corporation  shall  determine  a  target  grant 
amount  for  each  RPC  equal  to  .29%  of  the 
"field"  (basic  field  migrant  and  Native 
American)  funding  of  the  states  in  each 
RTC's  regional  service  area.  The  additional 
regional  training  funds  appropriated  by  this 
law  which  are  not  necessary  to  pay  the 
grants  provided  in  the  second  sentence  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
RTCs  which  receive  the  lowest  percentage 
share  of  their  target  grant  amount  defined 
above  in  a  manner  that  funds  the  greatest 
number  of  RTCs  at  an  equal  percentage  of 
the  target  grant  amount. 

It  is  the  conferees'  understanding  that  the 
Corporation   will   have  minimal   fiscal  year 

1993  carryover  funding  due.  in  large  part,  to 
its  compliance  with  the  conferees'  directives 
against  utilizing  funds  for  new  initiatives  or 
other  budget  categories  unrelated  to  the  ac- 
tivities for  which  they  were  originally  statu- 
torily mandated.  It  is  the  conferees'  desire 
that  all  of  the  funds  allocated  in  fiscal  year 

1994  for  delivery  of  legal  assistance  and  for 
the  support  of  the  delivery  of  legal  assist- 
ance be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  allocated. 

It  is  the  conferees'  intention  that  the  Cor- 
poration study  means  to  ensure  client  input 
into  program  operation,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  development  of  a  national  cli- 
ent organization. 

Amendment  No.  175  provides  a  statutory 
formula  for  the  allocation  of  Legal  Services 
funds  and  language  continuing  certain  re- 
strictions governing  the  use  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices funds  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Amendment  No.  136:  Deletes  language  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  providing  funds  for 
the   Department   of   Commerce's   Economic 
Development    Administration    salaries    and 
expenses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Funding 
for  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion in  the  Senate  bill  and  in  this  conference 
agreement  is  included  under  Title  II  of  the 
bill  and  is  addressed  at  Amendment  No.  103. 
Title  'V— Department  of  State  and 
Related  agencies 
Department  of  State 
Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 
diplomatic  and  consular  programs 

Amendment  No.  137:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  makes  the  appropriation  for  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Programs  available  for 
necessary  expenses  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  matter. 

Amendment  No.  138:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  Sl.704.5S9.0O0. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


The  conference  agreement  provides 
$1,704,589,000  for  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Programs  account  instead  of  $1,612,206,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,653,184,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$5,000,000  for  international  environmental 
and  scientific  research  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  Scientific  Affairs. 

The  conferees  support  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  to  upgrade  consular  visa  and 
passport  systems  which  is  part  of  the  Admin- 
istration's immigration  control  initiative. 
The  conferees  note  that  the  Department  of 
State  is  seeking  the  authority  to  retain  ma- 
chine readable  visa  processing  fees,  which  is 
included  in  the  pending  authorization  bill  for 
the  Department  for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 
Pending  the  possible  enactment  of  this  au- 
thority, the  conferees  encourage  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  make  available  additional 
funds  to  accelerate  the  upgrade  of  consular 
visa  and  passport  systems  and  consider  sub- 
mitting a  reprogramming  proposal  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees for  this  purpose. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$15,000,000  to  further  the  integration  of  the 
Diplomatic  Telecommunications  Service 
(DTS)  by  consolidating  its  respective  sepa- 
rate networks  and  to  continue  enhancement 
of  the  consolidated  DTS  communications 
network. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new.  more  modern  and  responsive 
DTS  is  evolutionary,  and  note  that  some 
progress  is  being  made  toward  improving 
communications  services  to  the  Federal 
agencies  engaged  in  foreign  activities.  Exam- 
ples of  progress  which  has  been  made  toward 
improving  international  communications  in- 
clude: the  transfer  of  additional  communica- 
tions personnel  to  the  DTS  Program  Office 
(DTS-PO)  to  engineer,  install  and  manage 
new  DTS  communications  installations;  es- 
tablishment of  a  service  function  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  agency  requirements  and  the 
subsequent  reduction  of  their  communica- 
tions backlog  by  the  use  of  consolidated  re- 
sources; establishment  of  a  test  facility  to 
enable  Federal  agency  subsystems  to  be  inte- 
grated into  the  DTS;  and  the  initiation  of 
new  packet  communications  services  at  a 
number  of  overseas  locations. 

The  conferees  continue  to  be  concerned, 
however,  about  the  slow  rate  of  progress 
being  made  by  the  DTS-PO  in  achieving  full 
integration  of  DTS  resources  and  assets  as 
well  as  consolidated  management  and  oper- 
ation of  the  DTS  network.  Despite  previous 
direction  by  Congress,  DTS-PO  has  failed  to 
update  the  DTS  Strategic  Plan  to  provide  for 
the  inclusion  of  voice  and  facsimile  services 
as  part  of  the  basic  DTS  services  available  to 
the  various  Federal  agencies  overseas.  In- 
stallations for  the  enhanced  DTS  packet  net- 
work are  substantially  behind  schedule,  and 
there  has  been  little  progress  in  removing 
the  barriers  to  permit  the  consolidation  of 
communication  facilities  at  embassies 
worldwide. 

Therefore  the  conferees  are  agreed  and  ex- 
pect that  the  Department  not  obligate  the 
$15,000,000  included  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment for  the  DTS  until  a  revised  DTS  Stra- 
tegic Plan  is  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. The  amended  plan  should  be  pro- 
vided by  November  30,  1993,  and  be  accom- 
panied by  a  detailed  accounting  of  pre- 
viously appropriated  DTS  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993.  Further,  the  conferees 
are  agreed  and  expect  that  $15,000.(XX)  of  the 


Department  of  State  Information  Manage- 
ment budget  is  to  be  similarly  withheld  from 
obligation  pending  receipt  and  approval  of 
the  revised  DTS  Strategic  Plan  developed  by 
the  DTS  Program  Office. 

The  conferees  continue  to  be  concerned 
about  the  administration  and  financing  of 
the  Department  of  State's  foreign  affairs  ad- 
ministrative support  (FAAS)  system,  which 
provides  for  shared  support  costs  for  the  De- 
partment and  agencies  it  services  at  State 
Department  posts  overseas.  The  FAAS  sys- 
tem is  the  primary  method  by  which  the  De- 
partment charges  for  support  to  agencies 
doing  business  overseas.  Estimated  costs  are 
shared  among  serviced  agencies  through  a 
complex  system  of  workload  counts  and  cal- 
culations. 

The  conferees  note  that  many  problems 
have  arisen  under  the  FAAS  system  and  that 
State  Department  and  serviced  agency  offi- 
cials generally  agree  that  the  FAAS  system 
is  deficient.  Among  the  problems  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  costs  of  services  provided  cannot 
be  substantiated  and  become  a  point  of  con- 
tention between  the  State  Department  and 
the  serviced  agencies;  (2)  the  Department  has 
been  unable  to  determine  the  expense  of 
managing  FAAS;  (3)  the  Department  has  in- 
adequate standards  for  reporting  reimbursed 
funds;  and  (4)  some  support  costs,  not  shared 
under  FAAS.  are  paid  directly  at  posts  with 
serviced  agency  funds  and  are  unknown  In 
their  entirety. 

Given  these  problems  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  FAAS  system  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  serviced  agen- 
cies, the  conferees  expect  the  Department  to 
submit  a  plan  to  the  House  and  Senate  Ai>- 
propriations  Committees  to  implement  an 
acceptable  per  capita  cost  sharing  system  to 
replace  FAAS  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1996.  In  addition,  the  conferees  expect  the 
Department  to  advise  serviced  agencies  at 
each  post  annually  of  the  amount  of  admin- 
istrative support  funding  approved  for  the 
post,  by  agency  and  define  associated  levels 
of  services  to  be  provided  at  each.  Finally, 
the  conferees  expect  the  Department  to  allot 
100  percent  of  reimbursed  FAAS  funds  to  the 
posts  for  which  they  were  approved  and  to 
not  obligate  FAAS  funds  for  any  other  pur- 
pose; and  within  geographic  bureaus,  allot  to 
each  post  not  less  than  95  percent  of  the  ap- 
proved Department  share  of  FAAS.  In  addi- 
tion, the  conferees  expect  that  the  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  for  which  funds  are 
appropriated  in  this  bill  and  which  receive 
support  services  overseas  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  under  the  FAAS  system  will 
identify  their  overseas  support  funding  re- 
quirements in  their  fiscal  year  1995  appro- 
priations request  to  the  Congress.  Further, 
the  conferees  expect  the  Department  of 
State  to  submit  an  informational  budget 
presentation  of  the  totality  of  overseas  sup- 
port in  its  fiscal  year  1995  budget  submission 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  current  finan- 
cial, consular,  personnel,  and  administrative 
computer  systems  have  been  declared  highly 
vulnerable  to  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  It  is 
also  understood  the  Department's  existing 
proprietary  computer  systems  have  become 
costly  to  maintain,  unreliable,  and  incapable 
of  incorporating  technoltjgical  advances  now 
widely  available.  The  conferees  understand 
there  is  a  need  to  implement  a  strategic  plan 
to  replace  these  systems  with  more  capable 
and  reliable  open  systems. 

The  conferees  continue  to  be  concerned, 
however,  that  the  Department  has  thus  far 
failed  to  develop  a  comprehensive  strategic 
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plan  for  migrating  to  open  computer  sys- 
tems. Without  such  a  plan  the  conferees  can- 
not be  assured  that  the  Department's  migra- 
tion  effort  will  result  in  systems  that:  (1) 
provide  accurate  and  timely  information  on 
the  Department's  operations.  (2)  allow  sys- 
tem users  to  become  more  efficient,  and  (3) 
enhance  overall  productivity. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Department  to 
accelerate  development  of  a  comprehensive 
strategic  plan  which  addresses  the  concerns 
listed  above.  The  plan  should  be  provided  no 
later  than  March  31.  1994.  and  include  system 
requirements,  major  milestones,  funding 
needs,  and  procurement  projections.  Further, 
assurances  must  be  provided  that  a  manage- 
ment team  with  sufficient  authority  is  in 
place  to  direct  the  migration  project.  Fi- 
nally, it  must  be  demonstrated  that  this 
team  has  or  acquires  the  capability  and  ex- 
perience necessary  to  guide  this  complex 
project  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  conferees  support  the  Department  of 
States  new  policy  to  assign  priority  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  business  interests  overseas.  Senior 
departmental  officials  and  Ambassadors  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  in  helping 
American  firms  compete  successfully  for  for- 
eign contracts.  The  conferees  agree,  how- 
ever, that  the  principal  responsibility  for  as- 
sisting U.S.  businesses  overseas  resides  with 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  (US&FCS).  Department  of  Com- 
merce. While  the  conferees  endorse  the  pol- 
icy change  at  the  Department  of  State,  funds 
provided  in  this  bill  for  the  Department  of 
State  should  not  be  used  for  any  personnel, 
programs  or  activities  that  would  duplicate 
the  mission  and  activities  of  US&FCS. 

.Amendment  No  139:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  and  for  ezpenses  of  general 
administration:  Provided.  That  notwtthstandirtg 
section  502  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  20  percent 
of  the  amounts  made  available  in  this  Act  in  the 
appropriation  accounts.  "Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Programs"  and  "Salaries  and  Expenses" 
under  the  heading  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs"  may  be  transferred  between  such  ap- 
propriation accounts:  Provided  further.  That 
any  transfer  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  a  reprogrammmg  of  funds  under  sec- 
tion 60S  of  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  available 
for  obligation  or  expenditure  except  m  compli- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  m  that  sec- 
tion 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  inserts  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  makes  the 
funds  appropriated  for  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Programs  available  for  expenses  of  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  Department. 

The  conference  agreement  also  includes 
new  language  not  in  either  bill  which  pro- 
vides that  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
amount  made  available  in  this  Act  for  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries 
and  Expenses  may  be  transferred  between 
such  appropriation  accounts.  The  agreement 
further  provides  that  any  transfer  pursuant 
to  this  section  will  be  treated  as  a  re- 
programming  of  funds  under  section  605  of 
this  Act  and  shall  not  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  except  in  compliance 
with  procedures  set  forth  in  that  section. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  matter. 

SALARIES  AND  EIXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  140:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 


the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  $396,722,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$396,722,000  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  ac- 
count of  the  Department  of  State  instead  of 
$481,416,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$455,816,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  general 
administration  and  related  support  costs  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  This  account,  together  with  the  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  programs  account,  con- 
stitutes a  new  account  structure  for  the  De- 
partment in  accordance  with  the  pending  au- 
thorization bill.  The  conferees  are  concerned 
that  this  new  account  structure  not  impose 
undue  financial  burdens  in  converting  the 
existing  Salaries  and  Expenses  account  of 
the  Department  to  the  new  structure.  The 
conferees  expect  the  Department  to  consult 
closely  with  the  Appropriations  Committees 
on  this  matter  in  order  to  minimize  such 
conversion  costs. 

The  conferees  support  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  establish  a  task  force  to  conduct  a  re- 
view of  the  United  States  Government  secu- 
rity classification  rules  and  procedures.  The 
conferees  expect  this  effort  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  post-Cold  War  reform  plan 
that  addresses  the  current  problem  of  over- 
classification,  which  exacts  excessive  costs 
both  in  dollars  and  in  the  ability  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  to  function.  The  conferees  fur- 
ther expect  that  the  new  security  classifica- 
tion policies  and  practices  will  be  reflected 
as  savings  in  future  budget  requests,  and  re- 
quest and  expect  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State  to  submit  reports 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  by  March  31.  1994.  that  provide: 
(1)  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  funds 
spent  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  an  estimate  of 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1994  on  all  secu- 
rity classification-related  activities  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  physical,  personnel, 
and  document  security.  (2)  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  personnel  assigned  within 
each  agency  to  such  security  activities,  and 
(3)  a  plan  to  reduce  expenditures  for 
classifying  information  and  for  keeping  in- 
formation classified,  which  shall  include  a 
specific  expenditure-reduction  goal  for  fiscal 
year  1995. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  a  reduc- 
tion of  $5,149,000  requested  in  the  budget  for 
Foreign  Servicv  National  (FSN)  employee 
pay  raises.  The( conferees  are  agreed  that  it 
would  not  be  eqliitable  to  provide  funding  for 
FSN  pay  raiseTand  cost-of-living  increases 
since  U.S.  national  employees  of  the  State 
Department  will  not  receive  any  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment  during  fiscal  year  1994  as 
part  of  the  Government-wide  program  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  deficit. 

BUYING  POWER  MAINTENANCE 

Amendment  No  141:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Delete  the  matter  stricken  and  delete  the 
matter  inserted 

.  and 
strike  all  on  line  24.  page  57  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R    2519.  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  3.  page  58. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


The  House  had  proposed  $3,800,000  for  the 
Buying  Power  Maintenance  account  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  Senate  had  proposed  $3,000,000  for  this 
item.  The  conference  agreement  strikes  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  amounts  proposed 
for  this  item  because  the  account  has  gained 
in  excess  of  $18,000,000  during  fiscal  year  1993 
as  a  result  of  gains  in  currency  transactions 
in  OECD  countries. 

ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS 
ABROAD 

Amendment  No.  142:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
Amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  S410.000.000.  of  which  SIO.000.000 
is  for  relocation  and  renovation  costs  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  overseas  finan- 
cial and  administrative  activities  in  the  United 
States 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$410,000,000  for  Acquisition  and  Maintenance 
of  Buildings  Abroad  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  adds  language  not  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate  bill  which  designates 
$10,000,000  of  this  amount  for  renovation 
costs  necessary  to  facilitate  consolidation  of 
overseas  financial  and  administrative  activi- 
ties of  the  State  Department  in  the  United 
States  as  proposed  in  the  National  Perform- 
ance Review  The  House  bill  had  proposed 
$381,481,000  for  the  account  without  any  des- 
ignation of  the  use  of  funds. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  remaining 
amount  of  the  increase  provided  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  above  the  House  level  be 
allocated  to  real  property  maintenance,  en- 
ergy conservation,  antiterrorism,  and  secu- 
rity upgrade  programs  of  the  Department's 
Office  of  Foreign  Buildings. 

EMERGENCEIS  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAR  SERVICE 
Amendment  No.  143:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $1,500,000  for  representation  expenses  in- 
stead of  SI. 000.000  for  this  purpose  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $2,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

REPATRIATION  LOANS  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

Amendment  No.  144:  Appropriates  $593,000 
for  the  credit  subsidy  cost  of  direct  loans  In 
this  account  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $186,000  for  this  purpose  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Department  of 
State  to  improve  Its  efforts  to  collect  delin- 
quent loans  which  were  made  to  destitute 
Americans  overseas  to  enable  them  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  In  this  regard,  the  con- 
ferees note  that  the  Administration's  Na- 
tional Performance  Review  (NPR)  Includes  a 
recommendation  that  the  Department  of 
State  needs  to  do  a  better  job  collecting 
debts  owed  to  the  Department.  The  conferees 
fully  endorse  this  recommendation  and  ex- 
pect the  Department  to  submit  a  plan  to 
carry  out  the  recommendation  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  by 
February  1.  1994 

Amendment  No.  145:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
propriates $183,000  for  administrative  ex- 
penses necessary  to  carry  out  the  repatri- 
ation loan  program  and  provides  that  these 
funds  may  be  transferred  to  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  account  under  Administration  of 
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Foreign  Affairs.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision  on  this  matter. 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
CONFERENCES 

Amendment  No.  146:  Inserts  a  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Amendment  No.  147:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

COWTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  nec- 
essary to  meet  annual  obligations  of  membership 
in  international  multilateral  organizations,  pur- 
suant to  treaties  ratified  pursuant  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  conventions  or  spe- 
cific Acts  of  Congress.  S860.8S5.000:  Provided. 
That  any  payment  of  arrearages  made  from 
these  funds  shall  be  directed  toward  special  ac- 
tivities that  are  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  and  the  respective  international 
organisation:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  for  the  as- 
sessed contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  ten  percent  of  said  assessment 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  only  upon  a 
certification  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  United  Nations  has  established 
an  independent  office  with  responsibilities  and 
powers  substantially  similar  to  offices  of  Inspec- 
tors General  authorized  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978.  as  amended:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  available  for  a  United  States 
contribution  to  an  international  organization 
for  the  United  States  share  of  interest  costs 
made  known  to  the  United  States  Government 
by  such  organization  for  loans  incurred  on  or 
after  October  1.  1984.  through  external  borrow- 
ings. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$860,885,000  for  assessed  contributions  to 
International  organizations.  The  conference 
agreement  also  provides  that  any  payment  of 
arrearages  made  from  these  funds  shall  be  di- 
rected toward  special  activities  that  are  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and 
the  respective  international  organizations. 
The  conference  agreement  further  provides 
that  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  ac- 
count for  the  assessed  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  10  per- 
cent of  that  assessment  shall  be  available 
only  upon  a  certification  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  established  an  Independent  office 
with  responsibilities  and  powers  substan- 
tially similar  to  offices  of  Inspectors  General 
authorized  by  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978,  as  amended.  The  conference  agreement 
further  provides  that  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated In  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  United  States  contribution  to  an 
international  organization  for  the  United 
States  share  of  interest  costs  made  known  to 
the  United  States  Government  by  such  orga- 
nization for  loans  Incurred  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1984.  through  external  borrowings. 

The  Senate  bill  had  proposed  $904,926,000 
for  payment  of  United  States  assessed  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $44,041,000  would  have 
been  available  to  pay  arrearages.  The  Senate 
bill  also  included  the  provision  Included  in 


the  conference  agreement  that  the  payment 
of  arrearages  shall  be  directed  towards  spe- 
cial activities  that  are  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  United  States  and  the  respective 
international  organization  and  a  provision 
also  included  in  the  Senate  bill  which  pro- 
hibits any  of  the  funds  from  being  used  for  a 
United  States  contribution  to  an  Inter- 
national organization  for  the  United  States 
share  of  Interest  costs  made  known  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  such  organiza- 
tion for  loans  Incurred  on  or  after  October  1. 
1984.  through  external  borrowings. 

The  Senate  bill  also  included  langruage 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  payment  of 
funds  available  for  arrearage  payments  to 
the  United  Nations  until  the  Secretary  of 
State  certified  to  Congress  that  the  United 
Nations  had  established  an  Independent  of- 
fice of  audits  and  Inspections  with  respon- 
sibilities and  powers  substantially  similar  to 
offices  of  Inspectors  General  authorized  by 
the  Insi>ector  General  Act  of  1978  or  that  the 
United  Nations  had  established  a  mecha- 
nism, process  or  office  to  Institute  certain 
audit  Investigation  procedures  of  United  Na- 
tions operations  Including  a  means  for  keep- 
ing the  Secretary  General  fully  informed 
about  problems  and  deficiencies  relating  to 
the  administration  of  such  operations  and 
the  necessity  for  corrective  action.  Further, 
the  Senate  bill  Included  language  which 
would  have  provided  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  propose  that  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  establish  an 
advisory  committee  to  assist  in  the  creation 
of  such  mechanism,  process  or  office  and  In- 
cluded language  governing  the  composition 
of  such  an  advisory  committee. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  Included  language 
which  would  have  established  a  policy  stat- 
ing that  Congress  calls  upon  the  Government 
of  the  Russian  Federation  to  remove  its 
troops  from  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
according  to  a  firm  schedule.  Although  the 
conference  agreement  does  not  Include  this 
provision,  the  conferees  endorse  the  removal 
of  troops  of  the  Government  of  the  Russian 
Federation  from  the  Baltic  States  as  soon  as 
possible  and  call  upon  the  administration  to 
continue  to  press  this  policy  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Russian  Federation. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provisions  on 
any  of  these  matters. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES 

Amendment  No.  148:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S401.607.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$401,607,000  for  assessed  United  States  con- 
tributions for  support  of  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  forces.  The  House  had  proposed 
$422,499,000  including  a  limitation  of 
$20,892,000  for  arrearages  and  the  Senate  had 
proposed  a  total  of  $444,736,000  Including  a 
limitation  of  $21,992,000  for  arrearages.  The 
conference  a^eement  contains  no  limitation 
or  earmarking  of  funds  for  arrearage  pay- 
ments. 

Amendment  No.  149:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Delete  the  matter  stricken  and  delete  the 
matter  Inserted 


,  and 


on  line  5,  page  60  of  the  House  engrossed  bill. 
H.R.  2519.  strike  ■'.  of  and  all  that  follows 
through  "arrearages  "  on  line  7. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  strikes  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  earmarks  to  pay  ar- 
rearages owed  by  the  United  States  for  Unit- 
ed Nations  peacekeeping  foices.  The  House 
had  proposed  $20,892,000  for  this  purpose.  The 
Senate  had  proposed  $21,992,000. 

The  conferees  fully  support  the  Adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  reduce  significantly  the 
United  States'  assessment  rate  for  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities  to  a  level 
that  more  equitably  reflects  the  responsibil- 
ities of  other  Member  nations,  who  can  and 
should  pay  a  greater  percentage  of  peace- 
keeping costs.  Given  the  conferees'  strong 
belief  that  the  United  States  is  already  being 
assessed  at  an  Inequitably  high  level,  the 
conferees  are  deeply  disturbed  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  has  increased  the  United  States' 
rate  for  peacekeeping  activities  from  30.4 
percent  to  31.7  percent.  Further,  the  con- 
ferees believe  that  the  United  States  should 
receive  credit  toward  Its  assessed  contribu- 
tion for  additional  costs  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  a  result  of  Its 
direct  participation  in  U.N.  sanctioned 
peacekeeping  activities.  Therefore,  the  con- 
ferees recommend  that  the  Administration 
conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the  current 
process  of  committing  to  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations including  the  policy  of  seeking  all 
funding  for  such  operations  within  the  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  Fur- 
ther, the  conferees  expect  that  the  Adminis- 
tration will  notify  the  U.N.  that  the  United 
States  will  not  accept  an  assessment  of  more 
than  25  percent  of  peacekeeping  costs  for  any 
new  or  expanded  peacekeeping  commitments 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Fur- 
ther, the  conferees  strongly  recommend  that 
the  Administration  consider  not  agreeing  to 
participate  in  any  new  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations until  the  U.N.  and  pertinent  United 
States  agencies  undertake  badly  needed  or- 
ganizational and  management  changes  to 
carry  out  peacekeeping  activities  effectively. 
The  conferees  expect  the  Department  of 
State  In  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  submis- 
sion to  Include  an  annual  three-year  projec- 
tion of  United  States  peacekeeping  costs  and 
submit  a  detailed  plan  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  which  Identifies  United  States 
actions  needed  to  correct  policy  and  struc- 
tural deficiencies  in  U.S.  Involvement  with 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities. 

The  conferees  are  deeply  concerned  that 
the  United  States  continues  to  vote  to  ap- 
prove new,  expanded,  or  renewal  of  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  missions  given  the  fis- 
cal constraints  on  the  account.  The  con- 
ferees are  particularly  concerned  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  make  financial 
commitments  to  the  United  Nations  without 
any  certainty  that  the  funds  will  be  avail- 
able. The  conferees  note  that  the  current  fis- 
cal year  1994  assessed  peacekeeping  require- 
ments are  now  projected  to  total  at  least 
$1,299,770,000.  including  $58,716,000  for  three 
new  missions  In  Haiti,  Liberia,  and  Rwanda 
just  approved  by  the  United  Nations  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  United  States  Represent- 
ative without  prior  consultation  with  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. The  conferees  note  that  this  projection 
is  $855,034,000  above  the  fiscal  1994  budget  re- 
quest for  assessed  peacekeeping  contribu- 
tions. 
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Therefore,  the  conferees  fully  expect  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  notify  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  15  days 
in  advance,  where  practicable,  of  a  vote  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to  es- 
tablish any  new  or  expanded  peacekeeping 
operation.  The  conferees  expect  that  the  no- 
tification concerning  any  such  peacekeeping 
operation  shall  include  the  total  estimated 
cost,  the  United  States  share  of  such  cost, 
the  mission  and  objectives,  the  duration  and 
estimated  termination  date,  and  the  source 
of  funding  for  the  United  States  share  (i.e. 
annual  budget  request,  reprogramming. 
budget  amendment,  or  budget  supplemental 
request). 

Amendment  No.  150:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  Provided.  That  funds 
shall  be  available  for  peacekeeping  expenses 
only  upon  a  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress that  American  manufacturers  and  suppli- 
ers are  being  given  opportunities  to  provide 
equipment,  services  and  material  for  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities  equal  to  those 
being  given  to  foreign  manufacturers  and  sup- 
pliers 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  inserts  language 
which  provides  that  funds  shall  be  available 
for  peacekeeping  expenses  only  upon  a  cer- 
tification by  the  Secretary  of  Stale  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  that 
American  manufacturers  and  suppliers  are 
being  given  opportunities  to  provide  equip- 
ment, services  and  materials  for  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  activities  equal  to  those 
being  given  to  foreign  manufacturers  and 
suppliers.  The  Senate  amendment  had  pro- 
posed the  provision  included  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  and  an  additional  provi- 
sion that  would  have  required  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  certify  that  the  United  States' 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  has  estab- 
lished procedures  to  provide  information  on 
all  United  Nations  procurement  regulations 
and  solicitations  to  American  manufacturers 
and  suppliers.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision  on  these  matters. 

International  Conferences  and 
Contingencies 

Amendment  No.  151:  Appropriates  S6.000.000 

Instead  of  $5,463,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

and  $6,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

International  Commissions 

International  Boundary  and  Water 

Commission.  United  States  and  Mexico 

salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  152:  Appropriates 
$11,200,000  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  ac- 
count of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission.  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico instead  of  $11,054,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $11,330,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

construction 
Amendment  No.  153:  Appropriates 
$14,400,000  for  the  Construction  account  in- 
stead of  $14,051,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $14,790,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conference  agreement  includes  $2,500,000 
to  reimburse  the  City  of  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia, for  treatment  of  Tijuana.  Mexico  sew- 
age. This  amount  together  with  $316,000  pro- 
vided for  this  item  in  the  Salaries  and  Ex- 


penses   account    will    provide    a    total    of 
$2,816,000  for  such  reimbursement 

The  conference  agreement  also  includes 
$2,000,000  for  construction  costs  to  stabilize 
the  Rio  Grande  River  channel  near  Caballo 
Dam  in  New  Mexico. 

Amendment  No.  154:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  ear- 
marked not  more  than  $2,500,000  in  the  Con- 
struction account  to  reimburse  the  City  of 
San  Diego.  California,  for  treatment  of  Ti- 
juana. Mexico  sewage.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  provision  on  this  item. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$2,500,000  in  Amendment  No.  153  for  this 
item.  The  conferees  have  received  a  clarifica- 
tion from  the  Department  of  State  that  ex- 
isting authority  is  sufficient  to  reimburse 
the  City  of  San  Diego  for  treatment  of  Ti- 
juana sewage  from  funds  available  in  the 
Construction  account.  Therefore,  the  Senate 
provision  is  unnecessary. 

international  fisheries  commission 

Amendment  No.  155:  Appropriates 
$16,200,000  for  the  International  Fisheries 
Commissions  instead  of  $14,200,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $18,200,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conference  agree- 
ment includes  a  total  of  $2,700,000  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  for  the 
cost  of  the  re-registration  of  lampricide  of 
which  $2,000,000  is  provided  above  the  budget 
request  and  the  House  bill  and  $700,000  is  al- 
located from  the  Commission's  operating 
budget  for  this  purpose.  The  total  amount 
provided  in  the  conference  agreement 
($2,700,000)  in  this  amendment,  together  with 
$300,000  provided  to  NOAA  for  the  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Commission  in  Amendment 
No.  81.  $1,500,000  which  was  made  available 
for  the  re-registration  project  in  fiscal  year 
1993  from  the  Commission's  operating  budget 
and  $500,000  included  in  the  Commission's 
budget  plan  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  fiscal 
year  1996.  will  provide  for  the  full  cost  of  the 
re-registration  project. 

Amendment  No.  156:  Deletes  a  proviso  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  that  would  have  ear- 
marked $4,000,000  for  the  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
ery Commission  for  the  registration  of  the 
pesticide  TFM.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
similar  provision.  This  matter  is  addressed 
in  Amendment  No.  155. 

Other 
payment  to  the  ASIA  foundation 

Amendment  No.  157:  Appropriates 
$16,000,000  for  payment  to  the  Asia  Founda- 
tion instead  of  $16,287,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 
Gener.\l  Provisions— Department  of  State 

Amendment  No.  158:  Restores  a  reference 
to  section  605  of  this  Act  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  159:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  of  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  503.  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  expended  for  compensation  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  the  international 
Boundary  Commission.  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, only  for  actual  hours  worked  by  such  Com- 
missioner. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  the  Inter- 


national Boundary  Commission.  United 
States  and  Canada  may  be  compensated  only 
for  actual  hours  worked.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment would  have  prohibited  any  funds  In 
this  or  any  other  act  from  being  expended  for 
the  salary  of  such  commissioner.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  provision  on  this  matter. 

Amendment  No.  160:  Deletes  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  Senate  stating  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  funds  made  avail- 
able under  Public  Law  102-391.  the  Foreign 
Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  for  the  Economic  Support  Fund,  which 
have  been  allocated  for  Nicaragua,  be  in- 
stead made  available  for  emergency  humani- 
tarian assistance  for  Bosnia-Hercegovlna. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  matter. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Activities 

Amendment  No.  161:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
S53.500.000.  of  which  not  less  than  S9.500.000  is 
available  until  expended  only  for  payment  of 
United  States  contributions  to  the  Preparatory 
Commission  for  the  Organization  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  Chemical  Weapons 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$53,500,000  for  ACDA.  The  conference  agree- 
ment also  provides  that  not  less  than 
$9,500,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  to 
ACDA  be  available  until  expended  only  for 
payment  of  United  States  contributions  to 
the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Organi- 
zation on  the  Prohibition  of  Chemical  Weap- 
ons. The  House  bill  provided  $47,279,000  for 
ACDA.  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
$58,000,000  for  ACDA  and  added  language  not 
In  the  House  bill  which  designated  $14,000,000 
for  payment  of  United  States  contributions 
to  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  orga- 
nization on  the  Prohibition  of  Chemical 
Weapons. 

Board  of  International  broadcasting 
grants  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  162:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  '$206,000,000  "  named  in 
said  amendment,  insert:  $210,000,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
house  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$210,000,000  for  expenses  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  Including  grants 
to  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty,  incor- 
porated. The  Senate  had  proposed  $206,000,000 
for  this  purpose.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision  on  this  matter. 

ISRAEL  relay  STATION 
(RESCISSION) 

.\mendment  No.  163:  Deletes  a  rescission  of 
$180,000,000  for  the  Israel  Relay  Station  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate. These  funds  were  rescinded  In  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  of  1993  (Public 
Law  103-50). 

International  Trade  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  164:  Appropriates 
$43,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  expenses  of 
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the  International  Trade  Commission  (ITC) 
instead  of  $44,391,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $42,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Of  this  amount,  the  conferees  have  in- 
cluded $8,400,000  for  the  studies  and  analyses 
performed  primarily  by  the  ITC  staff.  The 
conferees  expect  the  International  Trade 
Commission  to  perform  trade  studies  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  Members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

UNITED  States  Information  agency 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  165:  Appropriates 
$730,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  $741,693,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  the 
President's  initiative  to  reduce  FTE  and  ad- 
ministrative costs.  The  conference  agree- 
ment also  reflects  a  reduction  of  $5,477,000  re- 
quested in  the  budget  for  Foreign  Service 
National  (FSN)  employee  pay  raises.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  eq- 
uitable to  provide  funding  for  FSN  pay  raises 
and  cost-of-living  increases  since  U.S.  na- 
tional employees  of  the  USIA  will  not  re- 
ceive any  cost-of-living  adjustment  during 
fiscal  year  1994  as  part  of  the  Government- 
wide  program  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
Further,  the  conferees  endorse  the  provision 
in  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Re- 
port (S.  Report  103-105)  concerning  the  con- 
flict resolution  center. 

The  conferees  support  the  Administra- 
tion's Initiative  to  enhance  United  States 
Government  supported  broadcasting  services 
to  Asia.  Therefore  the  conferees  have  in- 
cluded in  the  overall  conference  agreement 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
resources  to  begin  this  Initiative  If  the  nec- 
essary authorization  is  enacted.  The  con- 
ferees expect  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  to  submit  a  reprogramming  proposal 
for  this  Initiative  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  once  an  author- 
ization Is  enacted. 

educa-nonal  and  cultural  exchange 
programs 

Amendment  No.  166:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  to  include  other  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs.  S242.000.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$242,000,000  for  USIA's  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs  and  provides  lan- 
guage not  in  either  the  House  or  Senate  bill 
which  makes  the  appropriation  available  for 
additional  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs  that  were  not  cited  In  the 
House  or  Senate  bill  language  The  House 
proposed  an  appropriation  of  $217,650,000  and 
the  Senate  had  proposed  $250,702,000. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $24,350,000  for  the  general  enhance- 
ment of  USIA's  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs  above  the  amount  provided 
in  the  House  bill.  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  this  increase  be  used  to  supplement  pro- 
grams above  the  level  provided  by  the  House 
for  such  Items  as  the  International  V'lsitor 
program,  the  Fulbright  and  other  academic 
programs  (to  include  Vietnamese  student  ex- 
changes and  CAMPUS),  the  Claude  and  Mil- 
dred Pepper  Scholarship  program,  various 
new  exchange  programs  (to  Include  the  Mike 


Mansfield  Fellowship  Program  and  ex- 
changes for  Pacific  Island  nations  in  the 
Western  and  South  Pacific,  both  if  author- 
ized), the  American  Studies  program  (If  au- 
thorized) and  Humphrey  Fellowships.  The 
conferees  expect  USIA  to  submit  a  re- 
programming proposal  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees  In  accord- 
ance with  section  605  of  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Appropriations  Act.  which  would  propose  an 
allocation  of  the  total  amount  provided  in 
the  conference  agreement  among  the  various 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  programs. 

radio  CONSTRUCTION 

Amendment  No.  167:  Appropriates 
$75,164,000  for  the  Radio  Construction  ac- 
count as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$57,620,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  overall  broad- 
casting priorities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment are  changing  and  that,  pending  en- 
actment of  an  authorization  bill  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  prepara- 
tions must  be  made  for  consolidation  of 
international  broadcasting  assets  and  facili- 
ties. Accordingly,  the  conferees  expect  USIA 
to  develop  a  plan  for  use  of  the  Radio  Con- 
struction account  that  reflects  these  new 
priorities.  The  conferees  also  expect  that  the 
Agency  will  submit  this  plan  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
under  the  reprogramming  procedures  set 
forth  in  section  605  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1994 
Appropriations  Act. 

EAST-WEST  CENTER 

Amendment  No.  168:  Appropriates 
$26. (XX). 000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $23,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  $250,000 
to  support  the  U.S.  Government's  participa- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mercial commission  (JCC)  pursuant  to  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  signed  by  13 
Pacific  Island  nations.  The  Commission's 
purpose  Is  to  promote  the  development  of 
mutually  beneficial  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic relations  between  and  among  the  Pa- 
cific Island  nations  and  the  United  States. 
The  recommended  funding  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  secretariat  In 
Hawaii.  These  funds  are  to  be  administered 
by  the  East-West  Center  in  consultation 
with  the  State  of  Hawaii  Office  of  Inter- 
national Relations. 

BROADCAS'nNG  TO  CUBA 

Amendment  No.  169:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert: 

Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
radio  broadcasting  td  cuba 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  carry  out  the 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  1465  et  seq.)  (providing  for  the  Radio 
Marti  Program  or  Cuba  Service  of  the  Voice  of 
America),  including  the  purchase,  rent,  con- 
struction, and  improvement  of  facilities  for  radio 
transmission  and  reception  and  purchase  and 
installation  of  necessary  equipment  for  radio 
transmission  and  reception  as  authorized  by  22 
U.S.C.  1471.  S14. 000.000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended  as  authorized  by  22  U.S.C. 
1477b(a).  of  which  SS.OOO.OOO  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation  until  30  days  after  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  sub- 
mits a  report  to  Congress  which  certifies  receipt 
of  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Radio 
Marti  and  TV  Marti  and  specifies  the  measures 


the  United  States  Information  Agency  is  taking 
with  respect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
panel. 

TELEVISION  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  carry  out  the  Tel- 
evision Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1465aa  et  seq.).  including  the  purchase,  rent, 
construction,  and  improvement  of  facilities  for 
television  transmission  and  reception,  and  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  necessary  equipment 
for  television  transmission  and  reception, 
S7.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  not  later  than  July  1.  1994.  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agen- 
cy shall  submit  to  Congress,  after  consulting 
with  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
and  after  taking  into  account  any  relevant  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Radio 
Marti  and  TV  Marti,  his  recommendations  as  to 
whether  TV  Marti  broadcasting  is  technically 
sound  and  effective  and  is  consistently  being  re- 
ceived by  a  sufficient  Cuban  audience  to  war- 
rant its  continuation  and  whether  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  better  served  by  rruiin- 
taining  television  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  by  ter- 
minating television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  and 
strengthening  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  or  by 
funding  other  activities  related  to  promoting  de- 
mocracy in  Cuba  authorized  by  law:  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph.  S2.500.000  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation  until  after  July  1.  1994.  and, 
after  that  date,  funds  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  orderly  termination  of  television  broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba  unless  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  determines,  in  the  re- 
port to  Congress  called  for  in  the  Administrative 
Provision  Establishing  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Radio  Marti  and  TV  Marti,  that  maintaining 
television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  is  technically 
sound  and  effective,  is  consistently  being  re- 
ceived by  a  sufficient  Cuban  audience  to  war- 
rant its  continuation,  and  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION  ESTABLISHING 

THE  ADVISORY  PANEL  ON  RADIO  MARTI  AND  TV 

MARTI 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established  an 
advisory  panel  to  be  known  as  the  Advisory 
Panel  on  Radio  Marti  and  TV  Marti  (in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Panel"). 

(b)  Functions.— The  Panel  shall  study  the 
purposes,  policies,  and  practices  of  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "Radio  Marti"  and  "TV  Marti")  by 
the  Cuba  Service  of  the  Voice  of  America. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  members  of  the  Panel  have 
been  appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  the 
Panel  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA)  a  re- 
port which  shall  contain — 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Panel  on  the  matters  described  in 
subsection  (b):  and 

(2)  specific  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  whether — 

(A)  such  broadcasting  corisistently  meets  the 
standards  for  quality  and  objectivity  established 
by  law  or  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency: 

(B)  such  broadcasting  is  cost-effective: 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  such  broadcasting  is 
already  being  received  by  the  Cuban  people  on 
a  daily  basis  from  credible  sources: 

(D)  TV  Marti  broadcasting  is  technically 
sound  and  effective  and  is  consistently  being  re- 
ceived by  a  sufficient  Cuban  audience  to  war- 
rant its  continuation; 

(d)  Composition.— (1)  The  Panel  shall  be 
composed  of  three  members,  who  shall  among 
them  have  expertise  in  government  information 
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and  broadcasting  programs,  broadcast  journal- 
ism, journalistic  ethics,  and  the  technical  as- 
pects of  radio  and  television  broadcasting. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  shall  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Panel  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Individuals  appointed 
to  the  Panel  shall  be  noted  for  their  integrity, 
expertise,  and  independence  of  judgment  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Panel. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Panel  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Panel.  A  vacancy  in 
the  Panel  shall  be  filled  m  the  manner  m  which 
the  ori0nal  appointment  was  made. 

(4)  Each  member  of  the  Panel  shall  serve  with- 
out pay.  except  that  such  member  shall  receive 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  in  accordance  with  Secttoris  S702 
and  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Te.mporarv  Persossel.—(1)  The  Panel 
may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
under  Section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  employment  of  experts  and 
consultants),  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  Panel,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable 
basts,  any  of  the  personnel  of  the  agency  to  the 
Panel  to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  section. 

(3)  Support  Services.— The  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  shall  provide  facilities,  sup- 
plies, and  support  services  to  the  Panel  upon  re- 
quest. 

(f)  Termination.— The  Panel  shall  terminate 
immediately  upon  submitting  its  report  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c). 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  new 
language  not  in  either  the  House  or  Senate 
bill  that  appropriates  $14,000,000  for  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Of  this  amount. 
$5,000,000  shall  be  withheld  until  30  days  after 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  submits  a  report  to  Congress 
which  certifies  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Advisory  Panel  on  Radio  Marti  and  TV  Marti 
and  specifies  the  measures  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  is  taking  with  respect 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Panel 

The  conference  agreement  also  includes 
new  language  not  in  either  bill  which  appro- 
priates $7,000,000  for  Television  Broadcasting 
to  Cuba,  The  conference  agreement  further 
provides  that  not  later  than  July  1.  1994.  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  submit  to  Congress  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  and  after  taking  Into  account 
any  relevant  recommendations  of  the  Advi- 
sory Panel  on  Radio  Marti  and  TV  Marti,  his 
recommendations  as  to  whether  TV  Marti 
broadcasting  is  technically  sound  and  effec- 
tive and  is  consistently  being  received  by  a 
sufficient  Cuban  audience  to  warrant  its  con- 
tinuation, and  whether  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  being  served  by  maintaining 
broadcasting  to  Cuba,  by  terminating  tele- 
vision broadcasting  to  Cuba  and  strengthen- 
ing radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  or  by  fund- 
ing other  activities  related  to  promoting  de- 
mocracy in  Cuba  authorized  by  law.  The  con- 
ference agreement  further  provides  that  of 
the  $7,000,000  appropriated.  $2,500,000  shall  be 
withheld  from  obligation  until  after  July  1. 
1994.  and  after  that  date  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  orderly  termination  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting  to  Cuba  unless  the  Direc- 
tor of  USIA  determines  In  the  report  to  Con- 
gress that  maintaining  television  broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba  is  technically  sound  and  effec- 


tive, is  consistently  being  received  by  a  suf- 
ficient Cuban  audience  to  warrant  its  con- 
tinuation and  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

The  conference  agreement  also  Includes  an 
administrative  provision  not  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate  bill  which  establishes  the 
Advisory  Panel  on  Radio  Marti  and  TV 
Marti,  sets  forth  its  functions,  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Panel  members,  sup- 
porting staff  and  support  services  and  re- 
quires that  the  Panel  report  to  the  Congress 
and  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
not  later  than  90  days  after  its  establish- 
ment. The  report  required  by  the  conference 
agreement  is  to  contain  a  statement  of  the 
Panel's  findings  concerning  the  purposes, 
policies,  and  practices  of  Radio  and  TV  Marti 
and  whether  broadcasting  consistently  meets 
the  standards  for  quality  and  objectivity  es- 
tablished by  law  or  by  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  whether  such  broadcast- 
ing is  cost  effective,  the  extent  to  which 
such  broadcasting  is  already  being  received 
by  the  Cuban  people  on  a  daily  basis  from 
credible  sources,  and  whether  TV  Marti 
broadcasting  is  technically  sound  and  effec- 
tive and  consistently  being  received  by  a  suf- 
ficient Cuban  audience  to  warrant  its  con- 
tinuation. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have  appro- 
priated $28,351,000  for  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
which  would  have  provided  funding  for  Radio 
and  Television  Marti.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  provision  on  this  Item. 

NORTH/SOUTH  CENTER 

Amendment  No.  170:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

NORTH/SOUTH  CENTER 
To  enable  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  to  provide  for  carrying  out 
the  promsioris  of  the  North/South  Center  Act  of 
1991.  (22  use.  2075),  by  grant  to  an  edu- 
cational institution  m  Florida  known  as  the 
.\orth/South  Center,  tS.700.000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  Provided,  That  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  for  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  and  the  Department  of  State 
may  be  obligated  and  expended  at  the  rate  of 
operations  and  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
provided  by  H.R.  2519  as  enacted  into  law,  not- 
withstanding section  701  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
194S  and  section  15  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  except  that  this 
proviso  shall  cease  to  be  effective  after  April  30. 

1994  or  upon  enactment  into  law  of  H.R.  2333. 
the  State  Department.  USIA.  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Authorization  Act.   Fiscal   Years  1994  and 

1995  or  similar  legislation,  whichever  first  oc- 
curs. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$8,700,000  for  the  North/South  Center  instead 
of  $8,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  no 
appropriation  for  the  Center  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  amount  in  the  conference 
agreement  provides  the  same  level  of  re- 
sources for  the  North/South  Center  for  fiscal 
year  19£M  as  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1993 

The  conference  agreement  also  includes  a 
new  proviso  that  makes  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  for  the  USIA  and  the 
State  Department  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  operations  and 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  by 


H.R.  2519  as  enacted  Into  law.  notwithstand- 
ing section  701  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
and  section  15  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956.  The  conference 
agreement  also  provides  that  this  proviso 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  after  April  30.  1994 
or  upon  enactment  into  law  of  H.R.  2333.  the 
State  Department.  USIA.  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1994  or 
1995  or  similar  legislation,  whichever  first 
occurs. 

The  conference  agreement  waivers  certain 
provisions  of  permanent  law  which  prohibit 
the  obligation  of  funds  appropriated  to  USIA 
and  the  State  Department  in  the  absence  of 
an  enacted  authorization  for  appropriations. 
The  conferees  have  taken  this  action  because 
the  necessary  authorizing  legislation  has  not 
been  enacted  into  law  and  the  prospects  for 
action  are  uncertain.  Therefore,  the  con- 
ferees believes  they  have  taken  the  only  re- 
sponsible action  In  temporarily  setting  aside 
these  provisions  until  April  30.  1994  or  until 
an  authorization  is  enacted,  whichever  first 
occurs,  and  that  without  this  action,  the 
principal  foreign  affairs  agencies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  would  be  forced  to 
shut  down  all  operations. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  NorthSouth  Center  is  the  only  an- 
nual discretionary  appropriations  account  in 
USIA  or  the  State  Department  for  which  the 
authorizing  committees  have  chosen  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  authorization  and  thus 
waive  the  requirements  of  section  701.  While 
the  conferees  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  North/South  Center  item  which  basically 
provides  a  Federal  grant  to  a  university, 
they  believe  that  the  necessary  authority  to 
permit  the  obligation  of  all  the  other  funds 
provided  in  this  Appropriations  Act  to  the 
State  Department  and  the  USIA  Is  fun- 
damental. Without  the  authority  provided  in 
the  conference  agreement,  for  example,  the 
State  Department  would  have  to  shut  down 
all  United  States  embassies  and  consulates, 
and  the  USIA  would  have  to  terminate  all 
United  States  Government  international 
broadcasting  activities. 

The  conferees  note  that  recognition  of  a 
similar  potential  impact  on  State  Depart- 
ment refugee  programs,  which  are  funded  in 
the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Financing, 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act 
led  to  enactment  of  a  full  year  waiver  of  sec- 
tion 15  In  the  fiscal  year  1994  Act  (P.L.  103- 
87)  signed  on  September  30.  1993.  Requiring 
annual  or  biennial  authorization  for  spend- 
ing levels  is  an  Important  process,  but  pro- 
hibiting the  obligation  of  appropriations  in 
the  absence  of  such  authorization  is  unduly 
restrictive.  Therefore,  the  conferees  strongly 
recommend  that  the  authorizing  committees 
give  the  most  serious  consideration  to  offer- 
ing legislation  to  repeal  section  701  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1£M8  and  section  15  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956, 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Amendment  No.  171:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
propriates $35,000,000  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  provides  that  none  of  these  funds 
may  be  disbursed  to  grantees  who  have  not 
reimbursed  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy from  nongovernmental  funds  for 
disallowed  expenditures  by  such  grantees  for 
first-class  travel,  alcohol  and  entertainment, 
identified  in  the  March  1993  report  of  the  In- 
spection General  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 
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The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  matter. 

The  conferees  note  that  since  its  inception, 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  has 
had  a  special  relationship  with  the  followmg 
four  institutes:  the  Center  for  International 
Private  Enterprise;  the  Free  Trade  Union  In- 
stitute; the  International  Republican  Insti- 
tute; and  the  National  Democratic  Institute 
for  International  Affairs,  These  institutes, 
representing  major  institutions  in  an  Amer- 
ican democracy,  have  received  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  Endowment's  funds  to  en- 
able these  organizations  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  democratic  institution  building 
throughout  the  world.  The  conferees  note 
the  important  role  played  by  the  institutes 
and  that  as  a  measure  of  their  success,  they 
have  begun  to  attract  for  many  of  their 
projects,  significant  funding  from  other 
sources. 

During  the  debates  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate on  the  Endowment,  some  Members  were 
critical  of  the  fact  that  the  Endowment  allo- 
cates funds  to  these  Institutes  on  a  non- 
competitive basis.  To  address  this  concern, 
the  conferees  expect  that  the  Endowment 
will  move  toward  a  more  competitive  process 
in  its  grant-making  procedures.  Accordingly, 
the  conferees  expect  that  all  program  funds 
made  available  from  the  increase  in  the 
funding  level  for  the  Endowment  for  fiscal 
year  1994  should  be  open  equally  to  all  poten- 
tial applicants. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  172:  Deletes  language  pro- 
[Kjsed  by  the  Senate  that  would  have  prohib- 
ited any  of  the  funds  made  available  in  this 
Act  to  be  used  for  the  construction,  repair 
(Other  than  emergency  repair),  overhaul, 
conversion,  or  modernization  of  vessels  for 
the  National  Oceanic  and  atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration in  shipyards  located  outside  of 
the  United  States.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  provision  on  this  matter. 

This  matter  is  further  addressed  in  Amend- 
ment No.  174, 

Amendment  No.  173:  Deletes  a  section 
number  change  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  174:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows; 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SENSE  OF  CONGRESS:  REQUIREMENT  REGARDING 
NOTICE 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Purchase  of  a.merican  Made 
Equipment  and  Products— in  the  case  of  any 
equipment  or  products  that  may  be  authorised 
to  be  purchased  with  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  Act,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  entities  receiving  such  assistance 
should,  in  expending  the  assistance,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  purchase  only  American-made 
equipment  and  products. 

(b)  Notice  to  Recipients  of  assistance.— In 
providing  financial  assistance  under  this  Act. 
the  Head  of  the  agency  shall  provide  to  each  re- 
cipient of  the  assistance  a  notice  describing  the 
statement  made  in  subsection  (a)  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  607.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  construction,  re- 
pair (other  than  emergency  repair),  overhaul, 
conversion,  or  modernization  of  vessels  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion in  shipyards  located  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  made  aixiilable  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  the  construction,  repair 
(other  than  emergency  repair),  conversion,  or 
modernization  of  aircraft  for  the  National  Oce- 


anic and  Atmospheric  administration  in  facili- 
ties located  outside  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  restores  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by 
the  Senate  which  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
equipment  or  products  that  may  be  author- 
ized to  be  purchased  with  financial  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  Act.  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  entitles  receiving  such  as- 
sistance should.  In  expending  such  assfst- 
ance.  to  the  extent  feasible,  purchase  only 
American-made  equipment  and  products,  and 
that  a  notice  describing  this  statement  must 
be  provided  to  each  recipient  provided  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act,  In  addition, 
the  conference  agreement  also  inserts  new 
language  originally  proposed  by  the  Senate 
in  Amendment  No,  172  that  prohibits  any  of 
the  funds  made  available  in  this  Act  from 
being  used  for  construction,  repair,  overhaul, 
conversion  or  modernization  of  vessels  for 
NOAA  in  shipyards  outside  of  the  United 
States,  Finally,  the  conference  agreement 
inserts  a  provision  not  in  either  the  House  or 
Senate  bill  that  prohibits  any  of  the  funds 
made  available  in  the  Act  from  being  used 
for  construction,  repair,  conversion  or  mod- 
ernization of  aircraft  for  NOAA  in  facilities 
outside  the  United  States  or  Canada, 

Amendment  No.  175:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  dis- 
tributed to  each  grantee  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  pursuant  to  the  number  of  poor  people  de- 
termined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be 
within  its  geographical  area,  shall  be  distributed 
in  the  following  order: 

(1)  grants  from  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
and  contracts  entered  into  with  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  under  section  1006(a)(1)  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act.  as  amended, 
shall  be  maintained  in  fiscal  year  1994  at  not 
less  than  the  annual  level  at  which  each  grant- 
ee and  contractor  was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1993 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-395:  and 

(2)  each  grantee  or  contractor  for  basic  field 
funds  under  section  1006(a)(1)  shall  receive  an 
increase  of  not  less  than  2.5%  over  its  fiscal  year 
1993  grant  level.  Any  additional  increase  in 
funding  for  grants  and  contracts  to  basic  field 
programs  under  section  1006(a)(1)  shall  be 
awarded  to  grantees  and  contractors  funded  at 
the  lowest  levels  per-poor-person  (calculated  for 
each  grantee  or  contractor's  fiscal  year  1993 
grant  level  by  the  number  of  poor  persons  with- 
in its  geographical  area  under  the  1990  census) 
so  as  to  fund  the  largest  number  of  programs 
possible  at  an  equal  per-poor-person  amount: 
and 

(3)  any  increase  above  the  fiscal  year  1993 
level  for  grants  and  contracts  to  migrant  pro- 
grams under  section  1006(a)(1)  shall  be  awarded 
on  a  per  migrant  and  dependent  basis  cal- 
culated by  dividing  each  such  grantee's  or  con- 
tractor's fiscal  year  1993  grant  level  by  the  state 
migrant  and  dependent  population,  which  shall 
be  derived  by  applying  the  state  migrant  and  de- 
pendent population  percentage  as  determined  by 
the  1992  Larson-Plascencia  study  of  the  Tomas 
Rivera  Center  migrant  enumeration  project. 
This  percentage  shall  be  applied  to  a  population 
figure  of  1,661,875  migrants  and  dependents. 
These  funds  shall  be  distributed  in  the  following 
order: 

(A)  forty  percent  to  migrant  grantees  and  con- 
tractors funded  at  the  lowest  levels  per  migrant 


(including  dependents)  so  as  to  fund  the  largest 
number  of  programs  possible  at  an  equal  per  mi- 
grant and  dependent  amount:  and 

(B)  forty  percent  to  migrant  grantees  and  con- 
tractors such  that  each  grantee  or  contractor 
funded  at  a  level  of  less  than  S19.74  per  migrant 
and  dependent  shall  be  increased  by  an  equal 
percentage  of  the  amount  by  which  such  grant- 
ee's or  contractor's  funding,  including  the  in- 
creases under  subparagraph  (A)  above,  falls 
below  $19.74  per  migrant  and  dependent,  within 
its  State:  and 

(C)  twenty  percent  on  an  equal  migrant  and 
dependent  f>asis  to  all  migrant  grantees  and 
contractors  funded  below  S19.74  per  migrant  and 
dependent  within  its  State. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  shall  be 
expended  for  any  purpose  prohibited  or  limited 
by  or  contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  of — 

(1)  section  607  of  Public  Law  101-515,  and 
that,  except  for  the  funding  formula,  all  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  set  forth  in  section  607  of  Public  Law 
101-515  and  all  references  to  "1991"  in  section 
607  of  Public  Law  101-515  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
"1994"  unless  subparagraph  (2)  or  (3)  applies: 

(2)  subparagraph  1.  except  that,  if  a  Board  of 
eleven  Directors  is  nominated  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  provisos  20  and  22 
shall  not  apply  to  such  a  confirmed  Board: 

(3)  authorizing  legislation  for  fiscal  year  1994 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  that  is  en- 
acted into  law. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a  dis- 
tribution formula  governing  the  allocation 
of  funds  among  the  basic  field  programs.  The 
formula  provides  that  programs  shall  be  held 
harmless  from  the  funding  cuts  resulting 
from  the  1990  Census,  The  conference  agree- 
ment also  provides  that  each  grantee  or  con- 
tractor for  basic  field  funds  shall  receive  an 
increase  of  not  less  than  2,5%  over  Its  1993 
grant  level.  Any  additional  Increase  in  fund- 
ing for  grants  and  contracts  to  basic  field 
programs  shall  be  awarded  to  grantees  and 
contractors  funded  at  the  lowest  levels  per- 
poor-person  so  as  to  fund  the  lai^est  number 
of  programs  possible  at  an  equal  per-poor- 
person  amount.  In  addition,  the  conference 
agreertient  includes  a  formula  for  calculating 
resources  for  migrant  programs.  The  formula 
uses  the  report  of  the  1992  Larson-Plascencia 
study  of  the  Tomas  Rivera  migrant  project. 
The  conference  agreement  also  provides  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  reauthorization,  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  in  this  Act  will  continue  to  be 
governed  by  the  restrictions  contained  In 
section  607  of  Public  Law  101-515.  including 
the  proviso  restricting  any  abortion  litiga- 
tion. Finally,  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides that  two  provisions  contained  In  Public 
Law  101-515  restricting  the  authority  of  paist 
and  current  Boards  of  Directors  to  revise  or 
adopt  regulations  are  removed  with  respect 
to  any  new  Board  of  11  directors  nominated 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  a  dis- 
tribution formula  which  would  have  required 
that  funds  appropriated  in  the  Act  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  be  distributed 
under  a  formula  that  would  have  maintained 
basic  field  programs  In  fiscal  year  1994  at  not 
less  than  97,9%  of  fiscal  year  1993  level.  The 
Senate  language  also  included  the  provision 
governing  the  use  of  funds  in  the  absence  of 
a  reauthorization. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  matter. 
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Amendment  No.  176:  Deletes  langrua«re  pro-  Ernest  F  Hollings,  Mr.  SOLOMON, 

posed  by  the  Senate  stating  it  is  the  sense  of  Daniel  K  Inouye.  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia. 

Congress  that  entities  purchasing  goods  or  Dale  Bumpers.  j^j.  gilman. 

services  with  the  funds  available  in  this  Act  Fra.mc  R.  Lautenberg.  j^^.'  Qj^^j^g 

should,    to    the    maximum    extent    feasible.  Jim  Sasser.  ..  '  .  p .pj, 

where   available,   purchase   only   American-  Bob  Kerrey.  ^"^^  rL,  „"■ 

made  equipment,  products,  and  services.  The  Robert  C.  BYRD.  ™'''-  MICHEL. 

House   bill   contained   no   provision   on   this  Pete  V.  Domenici.  Mr.  BILIRAKIS. 

matter  Ted  Stevens.  Mrs.  Bentley  in  two  instances. 

Amendment  No   177:  Deletes  language  pro-  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  (The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
posed by  the  Senate  that  would  have  prohib-  Phil  Gramm.  quest  of  Mr.  KOPETSKI)  and  to  include 
ited  any  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  Mitch  McConnell.  extraneous  matter-) 
Act  to  be  used  for  contributions  to  the  Inter-  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  w      ophi'mpr 
national  Coffee  Organization.  The  House  bill  Vt'^   «   mm -rmj 
contained  no  provision  on  this  matter.  ■  "''"   HAMILTON. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  United  States  Mr.  BONIOR. 

was  among  the  countries  that  proposed  ex-  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  Mr.  Kanjorski  in  two  instances, 

tending  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  gy  unanimous  consent    leave  of  ab-  Mr.  STARK  in  two  instances. 

(ICA)  for  an  additional  year  to  allow  for  the  sgnce  was  granted  to:         '  Mr.  LaRocco. 

^rSri^L?nt''^T'conferf«S^^^  ^^    ACKERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Mississippi. 

theU^i7e^S^tes^horconUnu1r;^^^^^^  Mr.   GEPHARDT),  for  Wednesday.  Octo-  Mr.  BROWN  of  California, 

opportunities  to  negotiate  a  new  ICA  that  ber  13.  on  account  of  official  business.  Mr.  UOOLEY. 

would  serve  the  interests  of  American  con-  Mr.  McDADE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ms.  Harman. 

sumers  and  the  American  coffee  industry.  MICHEL),  for  today  and  October  15,  on  Mr.  HOAGLAND. 

The  conferees  note  that  a  new  ICA  with  eco-  account  of  illness.  Mr.  KLEIN, 

nomic  provisions  would  be  subject  to  Con-  Mr.  TaUZIN.  ^ 

gressional  approval.  '  Ms.  PELOSI. 

poteTrt^e'  S°na^e'^  b^t  Tot  TnThrHo^'^s"  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  Mr.  0™^^^  in  two  instances, 

bill,  which  would  have  required  the  Federal  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  ly'  MCt/LOSKEY. 

Communications  Commission  to  submit  an  address  the  House,  following  the  legis-  rz^  »/ rv*^^' 

analysis  to  Congress  outlining  options  for  jative  program  and  any  special  orders  Vt^  MCDERMOTT. 

addressing  telephone  calling  card  procedures  heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to:  ^J'""  ^^«»  '"^  '*°  instances. 

which  will  maximize  consumer  benefits.  The  fnllowine   Mpmbers   fat   the   rp-  ^^-  DELLUMS. 

conferees  understand  that  the  Commission  is  „.:J;.°  „'°Ji°*l?^,  .J!!^":™  ^*^^^  (The    following    Member   (at    the    re- 
currently considering  issues  related  to  pro-  Quest  of  Mr.  DOOLITTLE)  to  revise  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^    BONIOR)  to  revise  and  ex- 
cedures   for   making   telephone   calls   using  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex-  ■'               rpmarlm-^ 
calling  cards  in  FCC  Docket  92-77.  the  Billed  traneous  material:)  ^^yr    Aonyfrs 
Party  Preference  proceeding.  The  conferees  Mr.  BOEHLERT,  for  5  minutes,  today.  UONYERS. 
encourage   the  Commission   to  include   the  Mr.    FRANKS    of   New    Jersey,    for   60  ■ 
analysis  envisioned  by  the  Senate  amend-  minutes   today 

ment  as  part  of  any  action  it  is  taking  on  j^^   le'ach,  for  60  minutes,  today.  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

this  issue           ^_        ^       ^  Mr.  Santorum,  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr,   ROSE,   from   the   Committee  on 

conference  total-with  COMPARISONS  ^^    McCandless.  for  60  minutes,  on  House    Administration,    reported    that 

The  total   new  budget  (obligational)  au-  October  20  that    committee    had    examined    and 

thority  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  recommended  _       Michiean   for  5  minutes  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 

by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com-  '"'^-  »™i'"  o'  Micnigan.  lor  o  minutes,  f„ii^,„i„»  nno    ..,»,i^v,  ,.,o=  n,«»~. 

parisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1993  amount,  the  today.  of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 

1994  budget  estimates,  and  the  House  and  Mr.  DORNAN.  for  5  minutes  today,  and  upon  signed  Dy  the  Speaker. 

Senate  bills  for  1994  follows:  on  October  15.  H  R.  2517   An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 

New   budget   (obligational)  Mr.  HUNTER,  for  5  minutes,  today.  Housing   and    Urban    Development    to   dem- 

authority.      fiscal     year  (The   following   Members  (at   the  re-  onstrate  innovative  strategies  for  assisting 

1993  $23,616,242,000  o,,pj,t   of  Mr     KoPFTSKn   to   rpviap   and  homeless  individuals,  to  develop  the  capac- 

Budget   estimates   of  new  f     h  Iv,          K-OPETSKI)   to   revise  ana  jty  of  community  development  corporations 

(Obligational)   authority.  extena   tneir  remarks  ana  incluae  ex-  and  community  housing  development  organi- 

fiscal  year  1994 24.928.086.000  traneous  material:)  zations   to   undertake   community   develop- 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1994            20.839.956.000  Mr.  SANDERS,  for  5  minutes,  today.  ment  and   affordable  housing   projects  and 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1994          23.540.484.000  Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes,  programs,  to  encourage  pension  fund  invest- 

Conference  agreement,  fis-  today  ment   in   affordable   housing,   and   for  other 

Conilrlnce  "^     agreement          23.396.781.000  ^     skelton.  for  5  minutes,  on  Octo-  Purposes. 

compared  with:  "Cr  18.  ■ 

New      budget      (obliga-  Mr.   Kanjorski,  for  60  minutes  each  AnTnTTuxrvn^Mrr 

tlonal)  authority.  Hscal  day,  on  October  14,  15,  18,  and  19.  AUJUUKNMfcN  1 

year  1993  -219,461.000  Mr.  UNDERWOOD,  for  60  minutes  each  Mr,    BONIOR,    Mr,    Speaker,    I   move 

Budget  estimate  of  new  jay.  on  October  18  and  19.  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

(Obligational)     author-           ,  ,.,  ^  ^  ^^_^^  The   motion   was  agreed   to;   accord- 

Ho^e    bin  ^^ni;al    year            '•531»«.000  .^^^^  ^^^  g  g,^,^^^  ^^^  ^  minutes  p.m.) 

1994                                         +2.556.825.000  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  the   House  adjourned   until   tomorrow. 

Senate   bill,    fiscal    year  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  Friday,  October  15,  1993,  at  10  a.m. 

1^^  -143.703.000  revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted  ^^_^»«_^_ 

Neal*  Smith  tc 

BOBCARR.    ■  (The   following  Members  (at  the  re-  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ALAN  Mollohan.  quest  of  Mr.  Doolittle)  and  to  include  ^TC. 

James  MoRAN.  extraneous  matter:)  2025.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 

R*^™  ^  £!5*°°*"  Mr.  Callahan.  communication  from  the  President  of 
David  F   Prict 

WiLUAM  H  Natcher  ^'"-  Zimmer.  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  fol- 
Hal  Rogers.  ^'"-  Cox.  low-up  report  on  the  deployment  of 
Jim  Kolbe.  Mrs.  Roukema.  US,  combat-equipped  aircraft  to  sup- 
Joseph  McDade.  Mr,  Everett,  port  NATO's  enforcement  of  the  no-fly 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  Mr.  Ramstad.  zone    in    Bosnia    and    Herzegovina    (H. 
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Doc.  No.  103-150),  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California;  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources.  H.R.  334.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of 
Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  103-290).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DIXON:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  2492.  A  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept   103-291).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BEVILL:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  2445.  A  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1994,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
103-292).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  of  con- 
ference. Conference  report  on  H.R.  2519.  A 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  103-293).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By     Mr.     TAUZIN     (for    himself.     Mr 
Studds.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  and  Mr 
Coble): 
H.R,  3282.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  towing  vessel  navi- 
gational safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    KLECZKA    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Barrett  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Klug.  Mr. 

Lipinski.         Mr.         DeFazio.         Mr. 

Gutierrez.  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin, 

and  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan); 

H.R.  3283.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 

Department  of  Defense  golf  courses  by  the 

general  public,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mrs.    BENTLEY    (for    herself.    Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Levy.  Mr. 
Bartlett     of    Maryland,     and     Mr. 
Machtley); 
H.R.    3284.    A    bill    entitled    the    "Asylum 
Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1993";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan: 
H,R.  3285.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  postal 
facility  located  at  1401  West  Fort  Street.  De- 
troit. MI,  as  the  "George  W.  Young  Post  Of- 
fice"; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  PELOSI; 
H.R.  3286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing   Golden    Gate    National    Recreation 
Area  to  provide  for  the  management  of  the 


Presidio  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SCHIFF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Skeen.  and  Mr.  Richardson); 
H.R.  3287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  award  grants  to  improve 
wastewater  treatment  for  certain  unincor- 
porated communities;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Pastor); 
H.R.  3288.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States   Code,   to   create   an   exception    from 
copyright  infringement  for  certain  perform- 
ances in  places  of  public  accomodation;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWNS; 
H.R.  3289.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  joint  activities  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NADLER: 
H.R.   3290.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Asbestos 
School   Hazard  Abatement  Act  of  1984  and 
title  II  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  those  acts  to  in- 
clude  Head   Start  Programs,   and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    ENGLISH    of   Oklahoma    (for 
himself.    Mr.     Sarpalius.    and    Mr. 
Brewster); 
H.J.  Res.  277.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  limit  the  number  of  years  an  in- 
dividual  may  serve  in  certain   positions  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PORTER  (for  himself.  Mr,  Lan- 
tos.  and  Mr,  Underwood): 
H.  Con.  Res.  165.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  International  Year  of  the  World's  In- 
digenous Peoples;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Deutsch.  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Gejden- 
SON.  and  Mr.  Tauzin): 
H.  Con.  Res.  166.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Taiwan's  membership  in  the  United 
Nations   and   other   international    organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Ms.  BYRNE  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  3291)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
issue  a  certificate  of  documentation  with  ap- 
propriate endorsement  for  employment  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  for 
the  vessel  Pellican:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  54;  Mr.  ViSCLOSKY. 

H.R.  55:  Mr.  DixoN. 

H.R.  144;  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  350;  Ms.  LowEY  and  Ms.  Roybal-AL- 
Lard. 
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H.R.  455;  Mr.  BOEHLERT, 

H.R.  509;  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  703:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Kopetski.  and 
Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  796;  Ms.  Danner.  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Lantos.  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  FiSH.  Mr.  Stenholm.  and  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen. 

H.R.  833:  Mrs.  Mink  and  Mr,  Nadler, 

H.R.  893:  Mr.  CONYERS. 

H.R.  962:  Mr.  Orton  and  Mr,  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Cox.  and  Mr,  CLEMENT. 

H.R.  1055:  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Lehman,  and  Mr.  Ravenel, 

H.R.  1277:  Mr.  Brewster. 

H.R.  1280:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rush. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Coyne.  Ms, 
DeLauro.  Mr.  Waxman.  Ms.  Lowey.  Mr. 
Washington.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Ms. 
McKinney,  and  Mrs,  Kennelly. 

H.R.  1332:  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  1450;  Mr.  INGLIS  of  South  Carolina. 

H.R.  1541:  Mr.  EMERSON. 

H.R.  1627;  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  1671;  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut  and 
Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1697;  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 

H.R.  1734;  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  1886:  Mr.  Scott. 

H.R.  1900;  Mr,  CONYERS.  Mr,  COYNE.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr,  Reynolds.  Mr,  Holden.  and  Mr. 
Nadler. 

H.R.  1925:  Mr.  Wynn. 

H.R.  1943:  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Hinchey,  and 
Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  1968:  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr,  UNDERWOOD, 
and  Mr.  Klein, 

H.R.  2001;  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Grams,  and  Mr. 
Kopetski. 

H.R.  2135;  Mr.  Mo.akley.  Mr.  ROMERO- 
Barcelo,  Mr,  Underwood.  Mr,  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr,  Dellums. 

H.R.  2210;  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida.  Mr.  Dellums,  and  Mr. 
Engel. 

H.R.  2229:  Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  KLECZKA. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr. 
Kopetski. 

H.R.  2287:  Mr.  Menendez.  Mr.  BACCHUS  of 
Florida,  and  Mrs.  FowLER. 

H.R,  2319:  Mr.  Glngrich.  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mrs,  Morella, 

H.R.  2345:  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Klein.  Mr. 
Nadler.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 

H.R.  2425:  Mr.  GINGRICH. 

H.R.  2443:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Dick- 
ey. Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Linder, 
Mr.  Tejeda.  Ms.  Woolsey.  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R,  2512:  Mr.  Cli.nger. 

H.R.  2557:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  2588:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine, 

H.R,  2602:  Mr.  Holden. 

H.R.  2622;  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  2623:  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon  and  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  2641;  Mrs.  MEEK  and  Mr.  NADLER. 

H.R.  2831:  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr,  MILLER  of 
California, 

H,R,  2866;  Mr,  MURPHY.  Mr,  TUCKER.  Ms. 
Schenk.  Mr.  Minge.  Mr.  Baesler.  Mr.  Cop- 
PERSMFFH.  and  Mr.  Hilllard. 

H.R.  2880;  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  2884:  Mr.  FiSH,  Mr.  Clyburn.  and  Ms. 
Kaptur. 

H.R.  2896;  Mr.  EMERSON. 

H.R,  2921;  Mr,  SISISKY, 

H.R.  2925;  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  FISH. 

H.R.  2927:  Mr.  Baesler,  Mr,  Thompson  and 
Mr,  Hoekstra, 
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H  R  2950:  Mr  PoMEROY  and  Mr  Oilman 

H  R  2971  Mr  Montgomery,  Mrs  Thurman 
and  Mr  Diaz-Balart 

H  R  2997   Mr   Machtley 

H  R  3023:  Mr  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Goodlatte. 
Mr  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Gejden- 
SON.  Mrs.  Thur.man.  Mr  Gltierrez.  Mr. 
Bartlett  of  Maryland  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H  R  3039:  Mr  Crapo 

H  R  3088:  Mr  Bachus  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Walsh.  Mr.  Kllg.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr. 
McCrery.  Mr  Clinger  and  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner 

H  R  3121:  Mr  McCLOSKEY 

H.R  3122:  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr  Spence 
and  Mr.  Fish. 

H  R.  3125:  Mr  GINGRICH. 

H  R  3136:  Mr  KENNEDY 

H  R.  3145:  Mr.  Holden 

H  R.  3173:  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama 

H  R.  3182:  Mr  HYDE  and  Mr  KLUG. 

H  R  3184:  Mr  Sabo  and  Mr  MaTSUI. 

H  R  3203:  Ms.  PELOSl.  Mrs  ScHROEDER.  Mr 
Deltsch.  Ms.  Slalchter  and  Mrs  Thurman. 

H  R  3216:  Mr  HOLDEN.  Mr  Oberstar.  Mr 
Roth  and  Mr.  Saxton. 


H.J    Res.  113:  Mr.  Kasich 

H.J  Res  131:  Ms  S.nowe.  Mr  Duncan.  Mr 
Zeliff.  Mr.  Saxton.  and  Mr  Dellums. 

H  J  Res.  175:  Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr  Deutsch. 
Mr.  Sanders.  Mr  Torkildsen.  Mr.  Meehan. 
Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr  Klein,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.J.  Res  180:  Mr  Royce  and  Mr.  EwiNG 

H  J  Res  181  Mr  Royce  and  Mr  Ewing 

H.J.  Res.  199:  Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr. 
Lazio.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr  Running.  Mr.  Holden. 
Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr  Roberts.  Mr  Hutch- 
inson. Mrs  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr  McCrery. 
Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Callahan.  Mrs.  Fowler.  Mr  Zeuff.  Mr 
Crapo.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

H.J  Res  260:  Mr  Bateman. 

H  J   Res  266:  Mr  Ballenger. 

H  J  Res  274:  Ms  Brown  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Cardin.  Mr  Oilman.  Mr  Knollenberg.  Mr. 
Livingston.  Mr  McDade.  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H  Con.  Res.  26:  Mr  Royce. 

H    Con.   Res    107:   Mr    Bilirakis  and  Mr 

MINGE 

H.  Con.  Res.  126:  Mrs.  Lloyd. 


H  Con.  Res.  156:  Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr  Fazio.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Ounderson. 
Mr.  FiLNER.  Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr. 
DURBIN.  Mr.  Torkildsen,  and  Mr.  Talent. 

H   Con   Res.  158:  Mr.  OILMAN. 

H  Con.  Res.  163:  Mr.  Bunnino. 

H  Res  38:  Mr.  ScHL'MER.  Mr.  LaFalce.  and 
Mr.  Romero-Barcelo. 

H  Res.  237:  Mr.  Amey.  Mr.  Bartlett  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Castle. 
Mr  Crane.  Mr  Cunningham.  Mr.  Dickey. 
Mrs.  Fowler.  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Gekas.  Mr  Gilchrest.  Mr  Grams.  Mr 
Greenwood.  Mr  Hobson.  Mr.  Hoekstra.  Mr. 
Horn.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Manzullo. 
Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
Qulnn.  Mr  Ramstad.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr. 
Sa.ntorum.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Sundquist,  and  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.  Res  238:  Mr.  Canady.  Mr  Goodlatte. 
Mr  Dornan.  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Royce.  and 
Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Gallo. 
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The  Seriate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Hear  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord:  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And  these 
words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
shall  be  in  thine  heart:  And  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  way.  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up. — Deuteronomy 
6:4-7. 

God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Israel,  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  of  Jesus  and 
the  Aprstles,  Father  of  us  all,  these 
profound  words  from  the  Torah  are  the 
mandate  for  a  functional  family,  a 
healthy  home,  and  a  strong  social 
order.  Help  us  to  hear  them,  heed 
them,  and  apply  them  in  our  lives  and 
our  homes. 

In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  3116,  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3116)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee is  ready  to  proceed.  However, 
the  author  of  the  first  amendment  to 
be  proposed  is  on  his  way. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business  for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 


WARRANT  OFFICER  MICHAEL 
DURANT 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
obviously  a  day  of  good  news  for  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  people  of  Berlin  as  their 
son  WO  Michael  Durant  is  released  and 
returned  to  Germany  where  he  will  be 
treated. 

Michael  Durant,  as  we  all  know,  was 
the  individual  who  was  held  hostage  in 
Somalia.  He  was  sent  to  Somalia  as  a 
soldier  of  the  United  States  and  com- 
ported himself  extremely  well  rep- 
resenting our  country  and  doing  his  job 
pursuing  his  duty. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  process  of  un- 
dertaking that  obligation,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  he  was  wounded. 
But  he  has  now  been  released,  and  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  obviously  great- 
ly heartened  by  that. 

There  was  universal  support  from  the 
folks  in  New  Hampshire  for  him  and  for 
his  family  during  this  very  difficult 
time.  We  are  still  a  small  enough  State 
to  be  really  considered  a  community. 
We  are  a  State  where  people  are  very 
concerned  about  our  fellow  citizens  and 
when  they  are  put  in  harm's  way. 
There  are  a  great  many  prayers  not 
only  in  Berlin  but  across  the  whole 
State  to  assure  the  safe  return  of  Mi- 
chael Durant  which  now  appears  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  early  reports  are  that  his  wounds 
are  significant  but  that  he  is  going  to 
recover  and,  as  I  mentioned,  he  will  be 
going  on  to  Germany  for  excellent 
treatment  in  an  American  military 
base  hospital.  So  this  is  excellent  news. 

But  out  of  this  tragedy,  which  has 
turned  out  well  for  Michael  Durant  but 
not  so  well  for  the  other  Americans 
who  died  there,  some  very  significant 
questions  are  raised.  Today,  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Times  that 


the  commander  of  the  troops  in  Soma- 
lia opposed  pursuing  Mr.  Aideed  under 
the  manhunt  as  requested  as  it  was 
pursued.  The  commander,  as  rep- 
resented by  this  newsstory,  if  it  is  ac- 
curate, represented  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Pentagon  that  to  pursue  Mr. 
Aideed  in  this  manner  was  not  some- 
thing that  could  be  accomplished  effec- 
tively, that  it  was  not  a  mission  that 
the  military  should  pursue,  I  presume 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  situation 
in  Mogadishu  where  you  have  over  a 
million  people  living  in  very  close 
quarters,  and  yet  the  commander,  ac- 
cording again  to  the  story,  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
addition,  we  know  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  rejected  a  request  by  the 
commander  in  the  field  for  support  in 
the  area  of  transport,  in  the  area  of 
heavy  military  equipment,  and  in  the 
area  of  more  men  in  order  to  undertake 
the  manhunt  effort. 

That  rejection  may  well  have  been 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  men  who 
were  shot  down  in  the  helicopters 
found  themselves  under  fire  and  with- 
out relief  for  almost  9  hours — 9  hours 
during  which  American  soldiers'  lives 
were  at  risk  and,  unfortunately,  some 
were  lost. 

Those  two  major  decisions,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  administra- 
tion and  which  appear  to  have  been  in 
opposition  to  the  requests  and  posi- 
tions of  the  commander  in  the  field  and 
the  military  commanders  on  the 
ground,  raise  very  serious  issues,  seri- 
ous issues  involving  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  mission.  No.  1,  and.  No.  2, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  Amer- 
ican lives  would  have  been  lost  had  the 
on-the-ground  commanders'  positions 
been  followed  and  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  would  hope  that  the  proper  commit- 
tees of  this  Senate  would  hold  open  and 
public  hearings  on  these  two  issues.  I 
do  not  understand  how  we  can  pursue  a 
course  in  Somalia  which  is  inconsist- 
ent with  our  military  advice  of  our 
commanders  in  the  field,  and  I  believe 
the  American  people  want  to  know  why 
we  were  pursuing  a  course  in  Somalia 
which  was  inconsistent  with  our  mili- 
tary commanders  and  people  on  the 
ground  who  were  responsible  for  that 
action. 

American  lives  have  been  lost.  One 
American  has  been  put  through  an  in- 
credible trauma  in  the  person  of  War- 
rant Officer  Durant.  He  has  now  re- 
turned. But  the  question  remains:  Why 


This  "bullet"  symbol  idencifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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were  these  lives  put  at  risk?  Was  the 
mission  appropriate?  Did  the  military 
personnel  advise  against  the  mission 
and  were  they  overruled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense?  Did  the  military 
commanders  on  the  ground  request 
greater  support  in  order  to  pursue  the 
mission  and  were  they  overruled  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  adminis- 
tration? And  if  those  decisions  were 
made,  was  the  approximate  result  of 
those  decisions  the  loss  of  American 
lives? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  and  hope  we  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  issue. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

FIRST  EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE  .\.MENDMENT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  advise  the  first 
excepted  committee  amendment  is 
pending 

Under  the  previous  order.  Senator 
Bumpers  is  to  be  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

.\MENDMENT  NO.  1027 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  amount  of  funding 
provided  for  the  Trident  II  Missile  Program) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  pending 
committee  amendment  will  be  set 
aside  and  the  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers], for  himself,  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Wofford. 
and  Mr  Feingold.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1027 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  27.  strike  lines  13-14  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  •$2,972,906,000.  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1996:  Provtded.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  paragraph.  SI. 028. 596.000 
shall  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  pro- 
curement or  advance  procurement  of  Trident 
II  missiles  unless  the  President  has  certified 
to  Congress  that  the  other  signatories  to  the 
START  treaty  have  rejected  a  United  States 
proposal  to  the  Joint  Compliance  and  Inspec- 
tion Commission  that  "detubing"  be  accept- 
ed as  an  option  for  eliminating  SLBM 
launchers  under  START  II."' 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  floor  man- 


ager, who  has  been  more  than  generous 
and  cooperative  on  this,  that  I  have  for 
the  time  being  and  I  am  not  sure  per- 
manently stricken  the  last  part  of  the 
amendment  he  has  there,  and  I  will 
talk  about  that  in  just  a  moment.  But 
let  me  first  talk  about  the  substance  of 
this  amendment. 

I  cannot  remember  in  my  19-year  ten- 
ure in  the  Senate  where  the  Senate  has 
had  an  opportunity,  Congress  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  save  between  $13  and 
$17  billion  with  no  military  or  strategic 
disadvantage. 

I  have  had  a  few  Senators  in  the  last 
few  weeks  say  to  me  that  they  were 
sorry  they  voted  for  a  lot  of  the  defense 
spending  of  the  1980'3.  And  those  same 
Senators  told  me  they  were  going  to 
support  this  amendment. 

I  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  a 
little  bit  complicated  for  people  who  do 
not  keep  up  with  strategic  weaponry 
and  the  START  agreements  and  the 
agreements  that  we  have  had  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  past  and  now  have 
with  Russia  and  other  former  Soviet 
Republics. 

But  under  the  START  II  agreements 
and  this  is  very  basic,  and  so  all  of  my 
colleagues  I  hope  will  understand  this 
if  they  do  not  understand  any  other 
part  of  the  debate — the  United  States 
and  Russia  and  Kazakhstan  and 
Belarus,  and  the  Ukraine  are  limited  to 
3.500  warheads  each.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  good  treaty.  We  should  have 
always  been  negotiating  treaties  based 
on  warheads  rather  than  land  launch- 
ers. 

But  this  amendment  deals  with  sub- 
marine-launched missiles. 

Now.  while  both  Russia  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  each  allowed  3.500  war- 
heads, we  are  allowed  1,750  warheads  on 
submarines.  That  leaves  us.  if  we 
choose  to  put  all  the  1,750  warheads  on 
submarines,  with  1,750  warheads  to  be 
placed  on  bombers  and  ICBM's.  land- 
based  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  in  1997,  the  U.S.  Navy 
will  have  delivered  to  it  its  18th  Tri- 
dent submarine.  That  is  the  completion 
of  the  Trident  Program.  And  by  1997. 
those  18  Trident  submarines  will  com- 
pose the  entire  submarine  missile  fir- 
ing part  of  our  strategic  weaponry. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  By  1997.  we  will 
have  18  Trident  submarines.  Each  one 
of  those  18  submarines  is  equipped  with 
what  we  call  24  tubes — that  is,  they 
will  carry  24  missiles — and  each  missile 
would,  except  for  START  II,  carry  8 
warheads.  That  means  that  each  Tri- 
dent submarine  has  24  missiles,  with  8 
warheads  on  each  one;  that  is  192  war- 
heads per  submarine.  That  means  that 
we  wind  up  with  3,456  warheads  on 
those  18  Trident  submarines. 

Let  me  digress  just  a  moment  to  say 
that,  obviously,  3,500  warheads,  which 
we  are  permitted  under  the  agreement, 
is  enough  to  blow  the  planet  out  of 
orbit. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  story,  the 
Trident  force  alone  would  have  3,456 
warheads  if  we  did  not  have  START  II. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
START  n  agreement,  since  we  are  only 
allowed  1,750  SLBM  warheads,  that 
means  we  have  to  cut  50  percent  of  the 
warheads  that  the  Trident  is  capable  of 
carrying  because  we  are  limited  to 
1,750. 

And  so  the  question  then  is.  How  do 
you  do  that?  We  have  to  start  doing 
this  in  the  year  2000,  and  we  have  to  be 
in  compliance  by  the  year  2003.  So  the 
question  for  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
Senate  today  to  answer  is:  How  do  we 
cut  50  percent  of  the  warhead  capacity 
the  Tridents  are  capable  of  carrying? 

You  can  do  it  either  of  two  ways.  You 
can  go  ahead  and  equip  each  submarine 
with  24  missiles,  and  download  the  war- 
heads from  8  to  4.  Again,  if  you  have  a 
Trident  submarine  that  could  carry  24 
missiles,  and  you  download  from  8  war- 
heads to  4  warheads,  you  cut  in  half  the 
192  warheads  that  submarine  is  capable 
of  carrying  to,  namely,  96. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  does  that 
mean?  That  means  that  if  you 
download  every  Trident  submarine 
from  8  warheads  to  4  warheads  per  mis- 
sile, you  arrive  at  1.728.  That  is  24 
fewer  than  we  are  allowed,  but  that  is 
what  we  will  do  one  way  or  the  other. 
That  is  option  1—24  missiles  per  sub- 
marine, 4  warheads  per  missile;  total 
warheads  on  all  18  Tridents,  1,728. 

Option  2,  which  is  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do,  instead  of  putting  24 
missiles  on  each  submarine,  you  put  12 
missiles,  and  instead  of  downloading, 
you  go  ahead  and  leave  8  warheads  on 
each  missile. 

Now.  if  you  have  12  missiles  with  8 
warheads,  you  know  what  you  come 
out  with?  The  very  same  96  warheads. 

Why  the  amendment?  Because  those 
missiles  cost  $46  million  a  pop.  Do  you 
know  what  you  save  if  you  take  option 
2  and  put  12  missiles  rather  than  24  on 
each  submarine?  Do  you  know  how 
much  money  you  save?  $5  billion  be- 
tween now  and  1999.  Do  you  know  what 
you  lose  strategically?  Nothing.  Zip. 
Zero. 

Now.  let  me  go  on  with  the  story.  Of 
the  18  Trident  submarines — which  have 
been  in  service  for  some  time;  some  of 
them  are  getting  a  little  age  on  them — 
8  of  them  are  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
remainder,  the  other  10,  are  and  will  be 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

But  let  me  take  the  first  eight  sub- 
marines that  we  built  which  are  now  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  do  not  carry 
this  D-5  missile,  properly  known  as  the 
Trident  II  missile. 

Now,  bear  in  mind,  my  amendment 
would  stop  production  of  the  D-5 — and 
I  will  come  back  to  why. 

Well,  I  will  just  tell  you  now.  Be- 
cause we  have  already  bought  and  paid 
for — under  my  option,  we  have  already 
bought  and  paid  for— more  missiles 
than  we  can  possibly  use,  plus  a  very 
robust  testing  program  of  five  tests  of 
the  D-5  each  year  for  20  years.  In  other 
words,  we  have  in  excess  of  100  missiles 
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above  what  we  need  to  outfit  this  last 
10  submarines  with  the  D-5  missile, 
plus  100  left  over  to  test  with,  assum- 
ing we  follow  my  option  of  having  8 
warheads  on  each  of  12  missiles  per 
submarine. 

Back  to  the  Pacific  Trident  fleet. 
Eight  submarines  in  the  Pacific  carry 
what  is  known  as  the  C-^  missile;  a 
good  missile,  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
But  do  you  know  what  the  Navy  wants 
to  do,  Mr.  President?  In  about  the  year 
2002,  they  want  to  start  backfitting 
these  eight  submarines  to  accommo- 
date the  D-5  missile.  They  want  to 
take  the  C-4  missile  off  and  put  the  D- 
5  on. 

Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  that 
is?  It  is  $7  billion.  Do  you  know  what 
you  get  by  taking  the  C-4  off  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  and  putting  the  I>-5  on, 
in  addition  to  a  $7  billion  cost?  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  get.  You  get  a  new 
missile,  a  D-5,  even  though  you  are  re- 
placing a  C-4,  which  has  a  good,  long 
life  in  front  of  it. 

Do  you  know  what  else  you  get?  You 
get  a  missile  that  is  more  accurate 
than  the  C-4.  Do  you  know  how  much 
more  accurate?  We  are  going  to  spend 
$7  billion  to  put  the  D-5  on  these  first 
eight  submarines  and  take  the  C-4  off, 
and  you  get  accuracy,  what  we  call  the 
circular  error  probable  or  CEP;  that  is. 
how  many  of  these  missiles  are  going 
to  hit  within  a  certain  area.  The  D-5 
has  what  they  call  a  CEP  of  150  yards. 
That  means,  if  you  fire  a  I>-5,  it  will 
normally  hit  within  something  like 
that  distance  of  what  it  is  aimed  at. 

Do  you  know  what  the  C-4  hits?  It  is 
to  within  300  yards.  For  $7  billion  you 
get  missiles  that  are  more  accurate  by 
a  distance  from  here  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  down  the  hall. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  To  proceed.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  what  you  get.  That  is 
how  much  more  accuracy  you  get  for  $7 
billion. 

If  the  C-4  missile's  life  was  going  to 
be  terminated  along  that  period  of 
time,  it  might  make  a  little  sense.  But 
even  the  Pentagon  tells  you  the  04 
missile  is  good  through  2016. 

Do  you  want  to  know  something  else? 
After  you  spend  $7  billion  to  put  the  D- 
5  on  these  eight  Trident  submarines, 
you  are  doing  that,  spending  that  $7 
billion,  for  submarines  which  have  a 
life  expectancy  of  5  to  8  years  left. 

The  Senate  is  going  to  live  a  long 
time  before  it  has  an  opportunity   to 
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save  this  kind  of  money  and  lose  noth- 
ing. You  are  going  to  hear  stories 
about  how  the  submarines  are  going  to 
have  to  get  in  closer,  presumably  to 
Russia,  because  the  missiles  will  be 
carrying  eight  warheads. 

Let  me  ask  this  question.  If  that  is  a 
problem,  why  on  Cod's  green  Earth  do 
we  now  have  24*ilmissiles  with  8  war- 
heads on  them?  Why  do  we  now  patrol 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  with  24 
missiles,  each  with  8  warheads,  if  sud- 
denly this  is  such  a  critical  thing  on 
how  close  you  get  to  your  targets? 

But,  do  you  know  what  the  real 
clinker  is  on  that  argument?  The  C-4 
and  the  D-5  have  exactly  the  same 
range.  You  lose  nothing.  And  when  you 
talk  about  300  yards  of  accuracy  in  the 
nuclear  business  where  you  are  talking 
about  destroying  square  miles,  totally 
devastating  square  miles,  I  submit  buy- 
ing new  missiles  for  the  C-4  is  sheer  id- 
iocy, lunacy. 

Then  you  will  hear,  well,  all  our 
ships  are  not  at  sea  all  the  time.  It  is 
true.  65  percent  of  the  force  is  at  sea. 
one  or  two  are  usually  in  overhaul,  and 
the  rest  of  them  are  on  standby.  Of  the 
18  Trident  submarines,  65  percent  of 
them  are  at  sea,  on  patrol,  ready  at  all 
times  and  all  but  2  of  the  18  are  ready 
to  go.  Those  that  are  not  at  sea  are 
ready  to  go. 

I  will  save  some  of  my  arguments  on 
this.  But  the  one  point  I  want  to  make 
is  to  refute  the  arguments  the  Navy  is 
making  about  why  this  is  not  a  good 
idea.  I  have  a  letter  from  President 
Clinton,  saying,  I  assume,  essentially 
what  the  Navy  told  him  to  say,  and 
that  is  this  is  not  a  good  idea.  But  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  our  strategic  com- 
mander and  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense — do  you  know  what 
they  say?  "This  is  a  great  idea  except 
for  one  thing.  You  are  tinkering  with 
the  START  agreement.  We  would  have 
to  renegotiate  the  START  II  treaty." 

Let  me  destroy  that  one  for  you.  This 
agreement  was  executed  in  May  1991 
when  George  Bush  was  President  and 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  headed  up  the  So- 
viet Union.  When  they  brought  that 
agreement  back  to  Russia,  they  first 
jumped  on  Gorbachev,  the  Parliament 
did,  and  later  jumped  on  Yeltsin.  They 
said,  "You  dummies,  you  have  been 
outfoxed  by  the  Unite(l  States  again. 
Don't  you  know  why  they  want  to  put 
24  missiles  on  each  one  of  those  sub- 
marines and  download  to  4  warheads?" 
They  said,  "In  the  case  of  an  emer- 
gency the  United  States  can  upload  to 
eight  warheads  per  missile  in  nothing 
flat.  You  have  been  snookered." 

So  when  people  say  to  me  you  have 
to  reexecute  the  agreement,  or  you 
have  to  submit  this  to  the  other  repub- 
lics like  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  and 
they  may  want  something  in  return,  I 
have  two  arguments  on  that.  No.  1,  I 
think  the  Russians  would  10  times 
rather  see  us  fill  up  12  tubes  on  each 


submarine  with  concrete  or  whatever 
else,  where  we  could  not  upload  in  a 
matter  of  days.  If  they  are  really  upset 
about  the  fact  that  we  could  up  load 
from  4  to  8  warheads,  they  would  jump 
at  the  chance  of  an  offer  from  us  say- 
ing we  are  going  to  detube — that  is 
what  they  call  it,  filling  up  the  tubes — 
detube  12  tubes  on  the  submarine. 

When  people  say  to  me  the  Russians 
will  not  accept  it,  I  say,  for  $17  billion 
it  sure  will  not  hurt  to  ask.  If  they  say 
no,  you  are  the  winner,  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  Mr.  President,  and  we  spend 
the  money  and  we  buy  the  missiles, 
even  though  I  will  go  to  my  grave 
knowing  we  did  not  need  to.  We  will  go 
ahead,  as  we  did  in  the  1980's  with  the 
B-1  bomber,  24  of  which  will  soon  be 
taken  out  of  service,  100  B-1  bombers 
that  cost  $28  billion  and  will  hardly  get 
off  the  ground.  But  because  we  were 
convinced  the  Russians  were  coming  up 
the  Potomac  River  any  day,  we  voted 
for  it  wholesale.  I  did  not. 

Then  they  come  along  with  the  B-2 
and  they  say,  "Oh,  it's  stealthy."  They 
did  not  tell  us  it  was  going  to  cost  $2 
billion  apiece.  The  first  time  I  ever  got 
a  presentation  on  the  B-2,  it  was  going 
to  be  $300  million  each.  Then  it  goes  to 
2  billion. 

Do  you  think  the  Senate  cared?  We 
did  not  care  what  it  cost.  Nobody  was 
going  to  go  home  and  run  and  tell  his 
people  that  he  was  antidefense.  Better 
still,  he  was  not  going  to  let  his  oppo- 
nent accuse  him  of  being  antidefense, 
and  that  lunatic  buildup  of  defense  in 
the  1980's  cost  us — cost  us — at  least  $1.5 
trillion  of  the  $3  trillion  increase  in  the 
national  debt. 

What  did  we  get  for  it?  The  question 
has  the  answer  in  it. 

And  so  in  this  case — and  the  battle- 
ships. That  is  another  one.  Oh,  that 
was  a  beauty.  Some  lobbyist  in  town 
did  not  know  what  else  to  do,  so  he  de- 
cided we  would  take  those  old  World 
War  II  rust-bucket  battleships  out  of 
mothballs:  The  New  Jersey,  the  loioa, 
the  Wisconsin,  the  Missouri— tour  of 
them.  We  were  going  to  take  them  out 
of  mothballs  and  retrofit  them. 

That  wonderful  Missouri  on  which  the 
Japanese  surrendered  to  MacArthur  in 
1945,  take  it  out,  spend  a  half  billion 
dollars  on  it,  take  the  New  Jersey  out, 
spend  a  half  billion  dollars  on  it.  Sen- 
ator CH-\fee,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  I 
stood  on  the  floor  and  we  almost 
dropped  saying:  "This  is  crazy.  What 
are  you  talking  about?"  We  might  as 
well  been  hollering  in  a  rain  barrel  for 
all  the  good  it  did. 

So  we  took  those  four  battleships  out 
of  mothballs  and  spent  close  to  $2  bil- 
lion. Do  you  know  where  they  are  now? 
Back  in  mothballs. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  New  Jer- 
sey pounded  the  shores  of  Lebanon? 
When  you  go  to  the  Shouf  Mountains 
in  Lebanon  today,  do  you  know  what 
the  civilians  talk  about?  How  we 
slaughtered  innocent  men,  women,  and 
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children  in  the  Shouf  Mountains  be- 
cause that  battleship  was  so  inac- 
curate. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  they  discov- 
ered when  they  took  it  out  of  moth- 
balls and  retrofitted  it  was  that  those 
16-inch  guns  shook  everything  out  of 
kilter,  so  they  had  to  go  back  and  en- 
case it  in  rubber,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  so  they  could  use  it. 

But  the  point  is,  time  after  time 
after  time  the  U.S.  Senate  has  had  a 
chance  to  do  something  rational  and 
sensible  and  save  money,  and  we  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  do  it.  Battle- 
ships. B-1.  B-2.  and  on  it  goes.  And 
now.  today,  an  opportunity  to  save 
$13.7  to  $17.7  billion  between  October  1, 
1993.  and  October  1.  2010.  and  that  does 
not  count.  Mr.  President,  the  interest 
on  the  money  we  are  going  to  borrow 
to  do  those  things.  Double  that. 
Compound  4Vi  percent  interest  on  that 
$17  billion  for  30  years  and  you  wind  up 
at  $35  billion. 

1  saw  in  the  New  York  Times  yester- 
day where  the  President  is  getting 
ready  to  send  a  rescission  to  the  Con- 
gress. A  rescission,  of  course,  is  the 
right  to  cancel  spending  that  Congress 
has  already  appropriated.  The  story 
said  the  President  is  going  to  rec- 
ommend $10  to  $15  billion  in  spending 
cuts.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you.  I  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  6  months 
ago  during  the  debate  on  the  stimulus 
package  that  be  ought  to  send  a  king- 
size  rescission  over  here,  and  it  will 
give  all  the  people  who  have  been  want- 
ing to  embarrass  the  President  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  amendments  and 
say.  "Well,  we  ought  to  do  this  and  we 
ought  to  do  that." 

We  can  cut  more  spending  than  that. 
We  heard  all  those  arguments  back 
during  the  debate  on  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion package:  "Cut  spending  first.  I 
would  not  mind  voting  for  this  deficit 
reduction  package,  but  it  does  not  have 
enough  spending  cuts  in  it."  And  so  we 
come  to  the  super  collider  and  the 
space  station  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  SDI.  and  now  the 
D-5  missiles,  and  the  same  people  who 
lamented  and  railed  endlessly  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  about  spending  cuts 
could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  vote 
to  cut  one  single  dime — not  one. 

The  Senate  is  back  to  the  old  stand 
doing  business,  adding  to  the  $4  trillion 
debt  and  going  home  and  telling  the 
folks  something.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  tell  the  folks  back  home. 

Do  you  know  another  argument  you 
are  going  to  hear  on  this?  The  British 
have  built  four  Trident  submarines  and 
they  are  buying  the  D-5  missile.  Well, 
I  think  that  is  just  wonderful,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  footing  the  bill  to  keep  the  line  open 
buying  missiles  we  do  not  need  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  British.  I  think  it 
is  fine  for  the  British  to  buy  this.  I 
think  they  are  going  to  buy  about  20 
over   the   next  4   years,   which   means 


they  probably  have  enough  to  fill  up 
the  first  three  Trident  submarines,  and 
they  have  one  more  to  go. 

Look  at  the  savings  right  there.  Now 
these  are  not  figures  that  I  just 
grabbed  out  of  the  air.  These  are  fig- 
ures that  come  from  the  budget,  from 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill,  from 
CBO.  from  the  Navy's  own  in-house 
studies.  I  promise  you  they  are  accu- 
rate. 

If  you  detube  the  last  10  Trident  sub- 
marines and  say  we  are  only  going  to 
put  12  missiles  on  those  10  submarines, 
you  will  cancel  133  missiles  that  the 
Navy  intends  to  buy  and  that  the  1994 
appropriations  is  a  part  of.  So  you  can- 
cel those.  Bear  in  mind,  we  already 
have — this  is  a  point  that  I  cannot 
make  too  many  times — we  already 
have  enough  missiles  bought  and  paid 
for.  that  will  be  delivered  by  1995.  to 
take  care  of  all  of  our  needs  under  this 
option  and  give  them  five  missiles  to 
test  every  year  for  20  years.  But  here  is 
the  first  item:  Cancel  the  133  missiles. 
$45.7  million  each.  That  "ain't"  bean- 
bag. 

Everybody  on  this  floor  sends  wish 
lists  to  the  chairmen  of  the  13  appro- 
priations subcommittees.  1  am  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  requests  I  got.  My  guess  would 
be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  1,000 
requests  from  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate:  "Please  give  me  a  million  for 
this;  please  give  me  $2  million  for  that; 
please  give  me  $500,000  for  this." 

And  this  year  Senator  Byrd.  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
had  to  warn  all  of  us:  You  have  to  scale 
back.  You  do  not  have  the  money  you 
have  had  in  the  past.  You  cannot  dole 
out  this  pork  the  way  you  have  been 
doing  it. 

You  think  about  one  missile.  $46  mil- 
lion. I  could  build  five  small,  rural  hos- 
pitals in  my  State  for  that  amount  of 
money.  Education  is  failing  this  coun- 
try miserably,  not  the  least  of  the  rea- 
sons being  a  shortage  of  money— $46 
million  for  one  missile.  And  here  under 
this  amendment  we  give  the  Congress  a 
chance  to  do  something.  Cancel  those, 
and  do  you  know  what  that  is  worth: 
$6.1  billion.  Add  back  to  that  the  cost 
of  filling  in  those  12  tubes  on  each  sub- 
marine for  $1  billion  and  your  net  sav- 
ings is  $5.1  billion.  That  is  real.  That  is 
real  money.  I  have  seen  days  I  did  not 
make  $5.1  billion. 

And  then  you  go  ahead  and  cancel 
the  backfitting  of  those  eight  sub- 
marines in  the  Pacific  and  do  not  buy 
the  D-5  to  put  on  those  submarines. 
You  save  $8.6  to  $12.6  billion  with  that 
one.  and  you  lose  nothing. 

This  would  be  a  good  amendment  if 
the  Soviet  Union  were  still  intact.  If 
we  had  executed  this  agreement,  which 
we  did  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  still  in  business, 
this  would  be  an  excellent  amendment. 
The   fact   that  the  Soviet  empire  hais 


disintegrated  makes  it  absolutely  irre- 
sistible. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  is  your  sav- 
ings. Cancel  the  program  now;  do  not 
backfit  the  first  eight  submarines, 
your  strategic  forces  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  do  not  suffer  one  iota, 
and  the  taxpayers  of  America  save 
from  $13.7  to  $17.7  billion. 

Let  me  make  one  other  observation. 
I  have  said  it  once  but  I  wish  to  say  it 
again.  Nobody  in  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
been  more  committed  to  arms  agree- 
ments than  I  have  been.  John  Heinz, 
our  late  departed  brother  from  Penn- 
sylvania. P.^T  LEAirv.  John  chafee, 
and  Dale  Bumpers  stood  on  the  floor 
the  first  5  years  Ronald  Reagan  was 
President  of  the  United  States  and  said 
even  though  the  SALT  Treaty  has  not 
been  ratified,  let  us  live  by  it  until  the 
Russians  start  violating  it.  and  for  5 
years  we  succeeded  in  not  breaking  out 
of  an  unratified  agreement. 

So  I  always  have  championed  arms 
agreements.  I  am  married  to  the  sec- 
retary of  peace.  I  would  not  have  much 
choice,  I  guess,  even  if  I  had  not  felt 
strongly  about  this.  She  thinks  she 
brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  she  did  make  a 
contribution,  but  my  point  is  this.  Peo- 
ple say  you  are  going  to  destroy  the 
START  agreement.  You  are  destroying 
nothing. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one 
topical  statement  before  I  finish.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  amendment.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  Senate. 

It  is  tragic,  is  it  not,  when  you  are 
talking  about  the  fate  of  the  planet 
and  there  are  roughly  four  or  five  Sen- 
ators in  this  Chamber  and  most  of 
them  will  not  have  read  the  colleague 
letter  sent  out. 

Incidentally.  I  should  say  at  this 
time  I  am  very  happy  to  have  Senator 
DORGAN  as  a  chief  cosponsor,  and  he 
will  be  speaking  on  this  amendment  a 
little  later.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
Presiding  Officer,  from  the  great  State 
of  Wisconsin,  as  a  chief  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

But  my  point  is  this.  How  do  you 
reach  the  other  Senators  with  this  ar- 
gument? They  are  off  doing  other 
things.  I  am  not  really  criticizing 
them.  Some  of  them  are  in  committee 
meetings.  I  ought  to  be  in  the  con- 
ference committee  on  Interior  appro- 
priations right  now. 

But  this  is  a  fairly  complicated 
amendment.  I  discussed  it  in  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  yesterday,  and  I  did  the 
very  best  I  could  to  simplify  it.  But  I 
felt,  when  I  left  the  caucus  yesterday, 
there  were  a  lot  of  Senators  who  did 
not  really  fully  understand  it. 

I  also  want  to  say  you  are  going  to 
hear  a  lot  of  Senators  come  into  this 
Chamber  and  talk  about  patrols,  the 
START  agreement.  Nobody  is  going  to 
argue — the  President  did  not  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  did  not — that  we 
are  placed  at  a  military  or  strategic 
disadvantage  if  my  amendment  passes. 
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The  Navy  is  going  to  say,  well,  this  Is 
the  agreement  we  cut  with  the  Rus- 
sians, that  we  download  all  of  our  mis- 
siles from  eight  warheads  to  four,  so  we 
need  to  stick  with  that  agreement  It 
would  just  be  a  nightmare  to  go  talk  to 
the  Ukrainians,  the  Byelorussians,  and 
Russia,  and  so  on.  We  do  not  want  to  do 
that. 

What  you  are  saying  is  we  do  not 
want  to  save  maybe  $17  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  a  few  more 
things  to  say  and  I  hope  we  can  pos- 
sibly enter  into  a  time  agreement  on 
the  amendment.  At  this  point  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DORGAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr,  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  to  oppose 
any  weakening  amendments.  I  will 
speak  only  a  few  short  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers]  has  raised  the  sport  of  swim- 
ming upstream  in  the  Senate  to  Olym- 
pic standards.  I  remember,  early  this 
year,  when  people  were  proudly  wear- 
ing, on  their  dark  suit  lapels,  pins  that 
said  "cut  spending  first."  "Cut  spend- 
ing first."  that  was  the  political  battle 
cry  early  in  this  year.  That  was  a  bat- 
tle cry  that  became  a  chant,  a  mantra 
used  during  the  deliberations  on  the 
budget. 

Well,  we  got  through  that  period  and 
then  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  began 
to  bring  amendments  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  He  offered  an  amendment 
to  cut  over  $30  million  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy.  How  many 
people  know  that  we  give  money  to  the 
national  Republican  Party,  the  na- 
tional Democratic  Party,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  urge  them  to  take  this  around 
the  world  and  do  good  work  with  it  to 
promote  democracy?  The  NED  is  the 
most  colossally  wasteful  program  in 
the  entire  world.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas brought  that  NED  amendment; 
he  offered  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  space  station,  a  project  that  cannot 
do  what  it  was  advertised,  is  running 
far  over  budget,  and  is  not  needed.  The 
Senator  wrote  an  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate the  super  collider;  and  now  he  is 
proposing  an  amendment  to  save  $6  bil- 
lion by  stopping  production  of  the  D-5 
missile.  We  would  save  $1  billion  this 
fiscal  year  and  $5  billion  in  later  years. 

As  I  said,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  made  swimming  upstream  an  art. 
Unfortunately,  he  and  I  and  others  who 
have  helped  him  on  these  amendments 
have  not  always  succeeded.  That  is  be- 
cause wearing  the  pin  that  says  "Cut 
Spending  First"  is  easy.  That  is  show- 
boating. Coming  to  the  Senate  floor, 
registering  your  judgment  as  an  elect- 
ed representative  of  the  people,  and 
giving  one  of  two  answers,  yes  or  no,  to 
the  specific  amendments — that  is 
where  we  determine  how  we  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money. 


The  amendment  to  eliminate  funding 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy failed.  The  amendment  to  cut 
the  space  station  failed.  The  amend- 
ment to  terminate  the  super  collider 
failed.  Here  we  are  talking  about  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  future  spending, 
which  was  voted  for  and  supported  by 
people  who  just  months  before  had 
worn  badges  that  said,  "Cut  Spending 
First." 

Now  the  Senator  from  Arkanstis 
brings  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  very 
simple  amendment.  He  is  proposing  an 
amendment  that  would  save  about  $6 
billion  by  stopping  the  production  of  a 
missile  that  we  do  not  need.  We  will 
i|ot  sacrifice  any  of  this  country's  secu- 
rity. We  will  not  diminish  this  coun- 
try's preparedness.  We  will  simply  save 
jnoney. 

There  is  an  almost  irresistible  tide  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
spend  money.  That  is  because  all 
spending  has  a  constituency:  In  this 
case  it  is  the  Navy.  The  Navy  and  con- 
tractors and  others  who  are  involved  in 
the  production  of  the  D-5  will  come  up 
with  a  range  of  arguments  suggesting 
that  this  would  not  be  a  wise  course. 
They  will  list  the  reasons  why  we  need 
to  continue  to  fund  production  of  this 
missile. 

But  let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of 
one  central  fact.  We  will  borrow  slight- 
ly less  than  $1  billion  today.  But  that 
is  not  peculiar  to  this  day.  That  is  true 
of  every  day  this  year.  Every  single 
day  this  year,  the  Federal  Government 
will  borrow  $1  billion  in  order  to  sup- 
port spending  for  which  it  has  not  col- 
lected revenue.  That  is  not  just  work- 
days or  weekdays.  That  is  every  day,  7 
days  a  week,  every  week,  every  month. 
All  year  we  are  going  to  borrow  money 
in  order  to  spend  it  on  a  range  of  pro- 
grams. Some  of  these  programs  are 
critically  important  to  the  American 
people.  Some  of  them  are  terribly 
wasteful. 

We  face  a  fiscal  crisis  in  this  country. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  proposes 
one  modification,  one  change,  without 
sacrificing  security,  without  sacrific- 
ing preparedness.  We  can  save  $6  bil- 
lion. Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  take  a 
look  at  the  merits  of  these  arguments 
and  say,  is  there  an  irresistible  need  to 
keep  spending  money  we  do  not  have 
on  things  we  do  not  need?  Or  should  we 
not  from  time  to  time  take  a  look  at 
the  merits  of  these  amendments  and 
decide  yes,  this  makes  sense,  now  is 
the  time  to  cut  back?  Cutting  spending 
is  real.  It  is  more  than  just  a  chant. 

I  want  to  commend  again  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  for  this  amend- 
ment, and  tell  him  I  not  only  support 
it,  but  I  also  support  it  enthusiasti- 
cally. This  amendment  makes  good 
sense. 

Let  me  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii, I  understand  the  job  he  does.  He 
has    done    a   wonderful   job   for   many 


years.  It  is  not  easy  to  allocate  scarce 
resources  among  those  who  have  un- 
limited wants  and  needs.  However,  in 
this  instance  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arkajisas  has  proposed  an  amendment 
that  will  warrant  attention  and  sup- 
port by  the  entire  Senate,  and  I  hope 
we  will  see  this  amendment  pass  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  find  no 
pleasure  in  rising  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  the  sta- 
tistics and  numbers  presented  by  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas are  correct.  They  are  based 
upon  numbers  and  statistics  presented 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
only  area  that  may  be  questionable 
would  be  the  dollar  figures.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  fundamental  issue 
involved  there,  not  in  this  amendment 
alone  but  in  the  bill  before  us.  And  the 
issue  is  the  question:  Have  we.  the  in- 
habitants of  this  planet,  reached  the 
stage  of  development  in  which  we  can 
assure  ourselves  that  peace  is  finally 
upon  us?  That  is  the  question  before 
this  House. 

I  will  agree  with  everyone  here  that 
defense  spending  has  been  painful  and 
expensive,  but  we  must  also  admit  that 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  because 
we  were  willing  to  spend  this  money, 
our  people  have  not  had  to  suffer  the 
agony  and  the  misery  of  a  world  war. 

Yes.  we  have  had  Grenada,  Panama, 
Lebanon,  and  the  desert  war,  but  none 
of  the  magnitude  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II. 

Yes,  the  wall  is  no  more.  It  is  now  a 
place  for  souvenir  hunters  to  pick  up 
bits  of  concrete.  The  Soviet  Union  that 
we  knew  5  years  ago  is  part  of  history. 
But  yet,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
should  be  aware  at  this  moment  that 
the  Russian  Government  is  still  pro- 
ducing and  procuring  multiple  warhead 
ICBM's,  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, at  a  time  when  they  are  telling 
us  they  are  poor  and  destitute.  Mr. 
President,  they  are  still  producing  and 
procuring  multiple  warhead  ICBM's. 

The  question  is  why?  At  this  moment 
the  nuclear  arsenal  of  the  Russians  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  fact.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
wall  came  down,  there  was  sudden  eu- 
phoria in  this  Nation.  Many  believed 
that  the  long-sought  peace  was  finally 
upon  us. 

And  back  to  the  point,  10  months  be- 
fore Desert  Storm,  all  of  us.  Members 
of  this  Senate,  our  intelligence  com- 
munity, were  convinced  that  the  Mid- 
dle East  had  finally  reached  that  state 
of  grace.  Decisions  were  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  dismantle 
the  central  command,  put  it  out  of 
business.  It  was  no  longer  needed.  Deci- 
sions had  been  made  to  retire  General 
Schwarzkopf,  that  his  services  were  no 
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longer  necessary.  But  there  are  some  of 
us  who  felt  otherwise.  But  I  think  we 
should  remind  ourselves  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  had  very  pleasant  visits 
with  Saddam  Hussein.  And  many  of  our 
colleagues  returned  to  this  floor  to  de- 
clare, in  ringing  terms,  what  a  great 
person  Saddam  Hussein  was,  that  he 
was  the  "Prince  of  Peace."  But  then  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  shooting  war. 

Last  evening,  I  watched  a  program  on 
one  of  our  networks,  and  it  spoke  of 
the  strange  mystery  of  a  squad  of  men 
in  the  Naval  Reserve.  These  men  had 
served  in  the  desert,  and  all  of  them 
came  down  with  strange  ailments.  Now 
one  of  the  agencies  of  this  Government 
is  suggesting  that  they  are  victims  of 
chemical  biological  warfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  come 
before  this  body  and  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  peace;  that  we  can 
further  cut  defense.  In  the  last  5  years, 
we  have  cut  out  $100  billion.  Three 
years  ago,  we  had  2.1  million  men  and 
women  in  uniform;  today,  it  is  1.4  mil- 
lion. Yes.  we  are  cutting  down  defense. 
But  the  question  is:  Have  we  reached  a 
stage  where  we  can  cut  further? 

I  wish  I  could  tell  my  colleagues  that 
we  need  not  lose  any  sleep  over  the  Ko- 
reans. I  have  no  idea  what  the  leaders 
of  North  Korea  have  in  mind.  What 
about  India  and  Pakistan?  Are  they 
embracing  each  other?  Why  are  they 
producing  nuclear  devices?  Is  it  for  en- 
ergy production,  or  is  it  for  weapons 
production?  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
answers.  I  wish  I  had  the  good  sense  to 
be  like  some  of  my  colleagues  and  say. 
"Do  not  worry;  peace  is  upon  us." 

Mr.  President.  I  was  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  as  it  was  origi- 
nally drafted.  The  original  draft  of  this 
amendment  included  a  phrase  that  read 
as  follows:  "*  *  *  or  until  the  President 
has  certified  to  Congress  that  such 
cause  of  action  would  not  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest." 

I  think  this  would  cover  cir- 
cumstances of  uncertainty.  I  think  all 
of  us  should  keep  in  mind  that  though 
communism  as  a  threat  may  not  be  a 
viable  one  this  day.  we  do  have  another 
threat,  and  that  is  uncertainty. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  amend 
the  pending  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1028  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1077 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  amount  of  funding 
provided  for  the  Trident  II  Missile  program) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1028  to 
amendment  No.  1027. 

Before  the  period  add  the  following:  •or 
until  the  President  has  certified  to  Congress 
that  such  course  of  action  would  not  be  in 
the  national  interest  ". 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas will  see  fit  to  restore  this  language 
to  his  amendment.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  in  expressing  a  reluctance; 
we  have  to  really  support  funding  for 
these  continued  funds  for  systems  such 
as  this.  But  we  do  so  because  it  is  the 
request  of  the  administration,  and  it 
also  is  the  request  of  those  who  tell  us 
what  we  need  to  maintain  our  defenses. 

At  one  time,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas was  speaking  and  said  that  we 
"could  have  our  money."  I  am  sure  our 
friend  from  Arkansas  meant  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  and  this  Senator.  If 
we  could  possibly  do  so.  we  would  shift 
this  money  to  other  problems  that  we 
work  every  day  to  solve.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
we  do  not  present  these  systems  to  the 
Senate  because  this  is  something  that 
will  benefit  us  or  benefit  our  States,  or 
in  any  way  because  of  a  commitment 
to  continued  production  of  systems  we 
do  not  need. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  maintain  these  systems,  to 
have  these  weapons,  until  the  peace,  as 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  indicated, 
is  actually  here. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  the  sys- 
tems that  we  have  financed  in  the  past, 
as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  said, 
did  in  fact  bring  about  the  changes 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  world,  because 
we  had  demonstrated  our  willingness 
to  defend  ourselves  and  to  meet  every 
challenge  that  was  offered  by  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

But.  in  my  judgment,  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
without  the  clause  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
asked  to  be  reinserted,  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted and  ought  not  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  To  put  us  in  the  position 
where  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  have  to  make  an  offer  to 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Rus- 
sians would  have  to  accept  it  in  order 
to  change  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  is  wrong  at  this  time. 

So  I  say  to  our  friend  from  Arkansas 
that  the  original  amendment  was  an 
amendment  that  we  could  accept.  It 
still  would  maintain  the  control  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  over  the  future  of  this 
system. 

As  such.  I  would  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  it  in  that  form. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  want  to  say  that  I  sit  on  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
which  my  very  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  chairs,  and  of  which  my 
good  friend  from  Alaska  is  ranking 
member. 

There  are  no  two  Senators  for  whom 
I  have  a  higher  respect  and  a  greater 
personal  friendship. 


These  things  really  transcend  friend- 
ships, and  they  understand  that  and  I 
understand  that.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  way  we  feel  about  each  other. 
It  has  to  do  with  basic  disagreements 
about  the  way  we  spend  money. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  for  saying 
that  my  figures  are  generally  correct. 

I  must  &y,  when  you  consider  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee does  not  challenge  the  fact  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  save  between 
$13.7  and  $17.7  billion  between  now  and 
the  year  2010 — and  when  you  compute 
the  interest  at  4'/fe  percent  for  35  years 
on  that  amount  of  money,  compute  it 
from  the  day  we  are  going  to  spend  it. 
the  savings  reach  almost  $35  billion 
—when  you  consider  the  fact  that  we 
have  here  th;s  morning  the  oppor- 
tunity to  save  $35  billion,  for  a  Nation 
that  is  hopelessly  and  deeply  in  debt, 
whose  problems  are  not  being  solved 
but  continue  to  escalate,  but  more  im- 
portantly, the  saving  of  $35  to  $40  bil- 
lion, and  losing  nothing  militarily  or 
strategically,  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  never 
had  such  a  perfect  opportunity. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  my  good 
friends  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  for 
some  rationale  for  spending  this 
money.  I  listened  very  carefully,  hop- 
ing that  they  would  say  we  lose  some- 
thing militarily  or  strategically  or  our 
forces  or  our  Nation  is  going  to  be 
placed  at  risk  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  None  of  that. 

I  do  not  think  they  feel  this  way.  but 
I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  sort  of  mindset 
in  this  place  that  you  have  to  keep 
these  lines  open,  you  just  have  to  keep 
spending  money  for  something. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  said  some- 
thing that  I  do  disagree  with  partially 
when  he  said,  yes,  defense  spending  is 
painful,  but  went  ahead  to  say  it  is 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try. I  disagree  with  that.  I  do  not  think 
defense  spending  is  painful.  I  think  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  ought  to  be  ut- 
most in  every  Senator's  mind. 

What  I  find  painful  is  spending 
money  senselessly.  What  I  find  painful 
are  things  like  the  B-1  bomber  and  the 
B-2  bomber  and  spending  $35  billion  on 
missiles  that  we  do  not  need  to  spend 
and  lose  nothing  by  saving. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  is  painful  to 
me  is  because  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
is  in  decline  by  any  measurement  you 
want  to  use,  economically,  politically, 
socially,  culturally. 

I  tell  high  school  and  college  kids  in 
graduation  speeches  and  other  times  I 
talk  to  them,  we  have  even  lost  the  art 
of  saying,  thank  you,  please,  excuse 
me,  pardon  me,  I  am  sorry.  We  do  not 
even  do  that  anymore.  We  get  out  of 
the  car  and  blow  someone  away  if  they 
honk  their  horn  at  you.  If  that  is  not  a 
cultural  deterioration  of  the  Nation,  I 
do  not  know  what  is. 
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We  have  an  educational  system  that 
is  failing  us  miserably.  Everybody 
knows  it.  If  you  do  not  believe  It,  do 
you  know  where  our  10th  graders  stand 
in  math  and  science  against  the  other 
16  developed  nations  of  the  planet? 
Last,  dead  last.  Do  you  want  to  know 
where  we  stand  in  social  studies,  geog- 
raphy, history,  philosophy?  Thirteenth 
out  of  seventeen  developed  nations. 

What  is  the  principal  topic  of  con- 
versation in  America  today?  Health 
care  reform.  Do  you  know  what  the 
principal  topic  of  that  is?  The  cost. 
People  say,  well,  the  White  House  is  de- 
luding us.  They  say  it  is  going  to  cost 
more  than  we  think  it  is  going  to  cost. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  Hillary  Clin- 
ton, a  dear  woman,  and  I  am  proud  to 
call  her  a  good  friend— I  want  to  say, 
"Hillary,  why  don't  you  help  me  save 
$35  billion  to  help  pay  for  your  health 
care  plan?"  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  in- 
volve her  in  this.  This  is  really  the 
President's  bailiwick.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  we  talk  about  how  we  are  going 
to  provide  health  care  for  everybody  in 
the  country  and  how  we  cannot  afford 
it,  and  we  walk  in  here  and  cavalierly 
vote  against  an  amendment  that  would 
save  $13  to  $17  billion. 

You  know  what  is  painful  to  me?  It  is 
our  priorities.  We  have  an  uncertain 
economy.  We  consider  ourselves  a  great 
Nation,  and  listen  to  this.  The  highest 
crime  rate  of  any  nation  on  Earth?  Not 
Colombia,  South  Africa,  Russia,  or 
China.  They  are  not  in  our  league. 
That  is  a  fact.  Our  crime  rate  exceeds 
any  other  nation.  We  overtook  Colom- 
bia 2  years  £igo,  the  drug  nation  of  the 
planet,  and  our  crime  rate  is  greater 
than  theirs. 

I  read  someplace  where  Hillary  Clin- 
ton said  after  health  care  she  would 
like  to  become  involved  in  that.  I 
would  certainly  like  for  her  to.  She  is 
a  brilliant  woman.  Maybe  she  can  give 
us  some  ideas. 

But  I  can  tell  you  the  crime  rate  is 
basic,  aided  and  abetted  by  television 
and  Hollywood.  I  do  not  care  how  long 
and  hard  they  protest.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  reason— maybe  the  main  reason — 
for  the  crime  rate  of  this  country. 

And  as  to  public  broadcasting,  the 
only  sane  television  still  available  to 
us  has  lost  viewership  every  year  for  4 
years  now.  Someone  will  call  and  say 
that  is  wrong.  Maybe  it  is.  I  hope  it  is. 
If  I  were  raising  children,  I  would  block 
off  every  channel  except  Discovery, 
A&E,  and  PBS. 

But  that  is  not  what  this  amendment 
is  about.  This  amendment  is  about 
spending  money  senselessly  and  waste- 
fully. 

You  did  not  hear  anybody  say.  Sen- 
ator, the  Russians  are  going  to  come 
and  get  us  if  this  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed. You  did  not  hear  anybody  say  we 
need  more  warheads,  because  we  are 
talking  about  precisely  the  same  num- 
ber of  warheads  that  are  in  the  bill, 
that  are  in  the  START  agreement.  We 
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are  just  talking  about  how  you  are 
going  to  equip  our  submarines  so  we 
come  out  with  1,728  warheads.  You  can 
do  it  the  Navy's  way  or  you  can  do  it 
my  way  and  save  $17  billion,  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  does  not  deny  the 
figure. 

And  25  percent  of  the  children  in  this 
country— you  think  about  this — 25  per- 
cent of  the  children  in  this  country  are 
living  in  households  below  the  poverty 
rate.  Do  you  think  you  are  going  to  get 
crime  in  this  country  under  control 
when  that  situation  exists? 

Shame  of  the  Nation.  Shame,  shame 
of  the  Nation. 

In  the  1950's,  we  began  improving  the 
plight  of  the  elderly.  You  know  the  el- 
derly poverty  rate  in  this  Nation  used 
to  be  25  percent  in  the  1950's.  Now  it  is 
down  to  about  11  percent  because  of  So- 
cial Security,  Medicare,  and  cost-of- 
living  increases,  and  we  beat  our  chests 
because  we  are  proud  of  it.  And  while 
we  did  that,  the  most  vulnerable 
among  us.  our  children,  who  do  not 
vote — they  do  not  vote,  so  we  do  not 
hear  their  cries — and  25  percent  of 
them,  one  out  of  every  four  children  in 
the  country  are  living  below  the  pov- 
erty line. 

Do  you  think  you  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  crime  rate?  Have  you  heard 
people  talking  about  how  the  President 
wants  to  put  100,000  more  police  on  the 
street  and  the  people  are  saying  how 
are  you  going  to  pay  for  it?  That  is  a 
very  good  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  $17  billion  for 
you.  All  you  have  to  do,  Mr.  President, 
is  say  you  think  this  is  a  good  idea  and 
you  have  picked  up  $17  billion,  and 
counting  interest  over  the  next  35 
years,  $35  billion.  That  just  does  not 
seem  like  it  ought  to  be  too  tough.  If  I 
were  President  of  the  United  States  I 
would  jump  on  that  like  a  chicken 
after  a  June  bug.  I  would  pick  up  the 
phone  and  I  would  call  old  Boris  and  I 
would  say,  "Boris,  have  I  got  a  deal  for 
you."  You  know  what  Boris  would  say? 
"That  sounds  good  to  me."  But  nobody 
wants  to  give  Boris  Yeltsin  the  chance 
to  say  that  because  we  have  to  keep 
the  line  open. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing else  I  would  say  about  this.  Some 
people  love  to  talk  about  the  deficit, 
which  you  simply  cannot  get  them  to 
deal  with.  They  are  not  really  serious. 
It  is  all  rhetorical.  We  go  home  and  tell 
the  chamber  of  commerce  how  terrible 
it  is. 

Incidentally,  let  me  just  say  one 
other  thing  that  is  something  of  an  in- 
dictment of  the  U.S.  Senate.  You  know 
the  House  of  Representatives  keeps 
killing  all  these  programs  and  cutting 
spending  and  the  Senate  keeps  resur- 
recting them.  They  killed  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  and  when  I  offered  the 
same  amendment  here,  I  got  23  votes. 
Mr.  President,  that:  is  the  least  number 
of  votes  I  have  ever  gotten  in  19  years 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 


Someone  said,  well.  Senator,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  is 
giving  somebody  a  grant  and  Mrs. 
Bumpers  is  going  to  go  to  Russia  with 
this  group.  And  I  said  Mrs.  Bumpers 
can  stay  home.  I  got  23  votes. 

And  the  House  killed  the  super 
collider  by  130  votes.  What  did  we  do? 
We  resurrected  it,  57  to  42.  They  almost 
killed  the  space  station,  lacked  1  vote 
killing  the  space  station  in  the  House 
while  we  voted  overwhelmingly  to  res- 
urrect that  sucker,  even  though  there 
is  not  one  Member  in  the  Senate  who 
can  tell  you  what  the  space  station  is 
going  to  do.  They  cannot  tell  you  what 
it  looks  like.  They  cannot  tell  you 
when  we  are  going  to  deploy  it.  Noth- 
ing. You  know,  I  think  if  I  had  said 
during  that  debate,  "We  have  been  kid- 
ding you  all  this  time;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  space  station,  no  work  has 
ever  been  done;  that  $8  billion  went  for 
parties,  whiskey  and  cigarettes,  there 
is  no  space  station,"  I  do  not  think  the 
vote  would  have  changed  one  iota. 

People  walk  in  here  determined  to 
vote  for  those  things,  regardless  of 
what  the  debate  is. 

I  started,  and  did  not  finish,  a  train 
of  thought  earlier  about  how  many 
Senators  are  going  to  pour  through 
that  door  and  vote  on  this  amendment 
without  a  clue  as  to  what  this  debate 
has  been  about;  about  how  much  sav- 
ings; nothing. 

In  all  fairness,  the  House  defeated 
this  amendment  by  230,  I  think,  to  183. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  was  going  to 
offer  another  amendment,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  good  for  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  this,  just  because  I  think  it  would 
be  educational  for  the  people  to  come 
in  here  and  at  least  know  what  they 
are  voting  on. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  been 
trying  to  be  cooperative.  I  want  him  to 
know  I  appreciate  that.  I  think  a  roll- 
call  vote  will  be  healthy  for  all  of  us. 

With  that.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  second-degree 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerry).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mrs.  Fein- 
stein]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Feinstetn]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  is 
necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No  309  Legl 
YEAS— 63 


Akaka 

Fairclotb 

McCain 

Baucus 

Ford 

McConnell 

Bennett 

Glenn 

Moseley-Braun 

Biden 

Gorton 

Moynlban 

Blncanuui 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Gramm 

Murray 

Breaux 

Grew 

NIckles 

Bums 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Campbell 

Henin 

Packwood 

Cbafee 

Helms 

Preasler 

Coats 

Holllnpi 

Robb 

Cochran 

Hutchison 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Shelby 

Coverdell 

Kassehaum 

Simon 

Crals 

Kempthome 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Danfortb 

Levin 

Specter 

Dole 

Lieberman 

Stevens 

Domenicl 

Lott 

Thurmond 

OuranberKer 

Lusar 

Wallop 

BXOB 

Mack 

NAYS— 34 

WanMT 

Boren 

Grassley 

Mitchell 

Boxer 

Harkin 

Pell 

Bradley 

Jeffords 

Pryor 

Brown 

Johnston 

Reid 

Bryan 

Kerr«y 

Rle«le 

Bumpen 

Kerry 

Roth 

Byrd 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

LautenberK 

Sasser 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Wellstone 

OeConcini 

Mathews 

Wofford 

Donan 

Metienbaum 

Feincold 

Mlkulskl 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Dodd  Feinstfin  Hatfield 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1028)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  underlying  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not.  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1027.  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  1027),  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  10» 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRE^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  rep^*c 

The  bill  clerk  ra^d  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  H^>^ll  (Mr.  Inouye)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1029. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  FXesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  cfie  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  91.  beginning  on  line  11.  delete  the 
text  of  section  8051  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  a  qualified  Indian  tribal  or 
Alaska  Native  Corporation  which  enters  into 
a  joint  venture  with  a  qualified  small  busi- 
ness concern  shall  not  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  and  be  awarded  a  pro- 
curement contract  to  supply  a  product  under 
the  program  provided  for  by  section  2323  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  solely  because 
the  Indian  tribal  or  Alaska  Native  Corpora- 
tion is  not  the  actual  manufacturer  or  proc- 
essor of  the  product  to  be  supplied  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  set  aside  temporarily. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
acceptable  amendment  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  Indian  tribes  in  con- 
tracting with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not.  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1029)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise, 
first  of  all.  to  thank  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  efforts  on  the 
last  amendment.  I  regret,  once  again, 
we  did  not  succeed  in  making  an  obvi- 
ous cut.  but  we  have  to  proceed 
through  this  bill  and  try  to  succeed  on 
some  of  the  other  amendments. 

As  we  consider  the  fiscal  year  1994  de- 
fense appropriations  bill.  I  think  more 
and  more  people  need  to  come  out  here 
and  speak  about  another  matter  that  is 
integral  to  our  national  security,  and 
that  is  the  Federal  deficit. 

At  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  we  can 
and  should  reduce  and  eliminate  cost- 
ly, irrelevant  and  anachronistic 
projects  in  the  defense  budget,  as  well 
as  excessive  costs  within  the  Depart- 
ment itself.  I  think  this  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  peace  dividend.  The  peace 
dividend  was  promised  to  the  American 
people  who  had  to  pay,  in  the  first 
place,  for  the  military  buildup  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  By  1991  and  1992,  the 
Bush  administration  tried  to  basically 
create  an  impression  that  the  United 
States  military  had  been  drastically 
cut  back  to  adjust  to  the  end  of  the 
cold  war.  But,  of  course,  the  reality  is 
that  this  country  still  sustained  a 
roughly  $280  billion  in  defense  outlays 
in  the  1993  budget  when  President  Bush 
left  office   and   the   military   has   not 


really  undergone  the  structural 
changes  called  for  in  a  new  world  secu- 
rity situation. 

As  President  Clinton  came  into  of- 
fice, he  made,  I  think,  a  genuine  effort 
to  address  the  crisis  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  called  for  even  more  defense 
cuts.  I  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  at 
leaist  bringing  down  defense  appropria- 
tions by  more  than  $13  billion  in  this 
bill  from  last  year's  enacted  level  of 
$253  billion  down  to  $239  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1994.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
cuts  we  need.  But  I  would  suggest  we 
consider  even  deeper  reductions  as  de- 
mands on  military  spending  decrease. 

We  should  not  only  trim  the  military 
budget,  we  should  also,  Mr.  President, 
restructure  a  meaner,  leaner  force 
which  adjusts  to  national  security 
threats,  and  we  should  also  clean  up 
the  Department  which,  over  the  years, 
has  developed  some  wasteful,  if  not 
strange,  procurement  policies  and  a 
number  of  slush  funds,  like  the  M  ac- 
counts. 

This  year  when  Secretary  of  Defense 
Les  Aspin  proposed  the  defense  budget, 
he  acknowledged  that  given  time  con- 
straints, this  budget  was  what  he 
called  the  treading  water  budget.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  given  our  deficit 
problem,  we  cannot  have  a  treading 
water  year  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  of  Secretary 
Aspin  recently  completed  was  intended 
to  provide  a  fresh  look  at  the  mission, 
structure,  and  cost  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  It  concluded  that  American  na- 
tional security  app)aratus  must  be  con- 
figured to  fight  two  conventional  wars 
at  the  same  time.  For  example,  Iraq 
and  North  Korea.  Now.  that  is  a  dra- 
matically different  mission  than  com- 
bating a  high-technology  nuclear 
threat  of  another  superpower. 

However,  this  DOD  budget  we  are 
considering  today  does  not  reflect  that 
dramatic  difference.  It  is  still  extraor- 
dinarily high  at  $239  billion.  In  com- 
bination with  other  components  of  the 
military  budget,  such  as  military  pro- 
grams within  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, military  spending  in  space  pro- 
grams, intelligence  accounts,  addi- 
tional military  retirement  pay  and  vet- 
erans benefits,  our  spending,  though  re- 
duced somewhat  significantly,  is  still 
out  of  control.  Our  military  strategy 
must  assume  that  the  United  States 
can  deter  potential  adversaries  in  areas 
vital  to  our  interests.  We  do  have  to  re- 
spond to  threats  which  may  endanger 
an  entire  region.  We  do  have  to  reas- 
sure our  friends  and  allies,  particularly 
in  the  Pacific,  Eurasia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Latin  America,  that  we  still 
support  regional  security. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  reinforce 
deterrence  by  maintaining  the  sum 
level  of  strategic  nuclear  capability, 
and  I  accept  and  agree  that  we  have  to 
promote  some  sort  of  collective  secu- 
rity to  address  international  problems. 
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These  goals  are  also  articulated  in 
the  Bottom-Up  Review  which  describes 
several  different  threats  to  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests,  including  eco- 
nomic interests  and  competition,  nu- 
clear proliferation  and,  of  course,  what 
we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  in  this 
past  year,  ethnic  conflicts. 

While  these  are  all  very  serious— 
they  are  dangerous  threats;  they  are 
challenging  problems — these  issues  do 
not,  fortunately,  always  require  mili- 
tary solutions  or  a  major  military-in- 
dustrial-scientific complex  of  the  cur- 
rent size  to  address  them.  The  Bottom- 
Up  Review  also  named  several  poten- 
tially hostile  countries,  and  states: 

Regional  threats  against  which  our  forces 
have  been  sized  in  this  study  are  the  follow- 
ing kinds  of  countries:  Iraq.  Iran.  North 
Korea,  Syria.  Libya,  maybe  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  al- 
though this  is  a  concern,  this  is  hardly 
the  superpower  threat  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  we  once  did  face. 

A  look  at  the  1992  annual  military 
spending  of  these  six  countries  reveals 
that  combined,  they  spent  less  than  8 
cents  to  every  dollar  the  United  States 
expended  on  its  military  forces.  Our 
Armed  Forces  have  more  than  twice  as 
many  tanks,  aircraft,  and  helicopters 
as  all  six  of  these  potential  enemies 
have  combined.  Beyond  that,  none  of 
these  countries  possess  seagoing  navies 
which  can  even  rival  the  U.S.  forces. 

Nonetheless,  according  to  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review,  these  threats  require, 
somehow,  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain its  current  production  of  cold-war 
weaponry  and  its  present  level  of  mili- 
tary forces.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  promotes  unacceptably  high 
levels  of  defense  and  deficit  spending 
and  too  much  continued  support  of  the 
military -scientific-industrial  complex 
which  is  overburdening  our  Federal 
deficit  and  causing  far  too  much  spend- 
ing. 

When  we  have  voted  upon  cuts  for 
several  massive  spending  projects  in 
this  body — and  these  cuts  have  been 
most  often  proposed  by  the  very  able 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas — when 
we  have  tried  to  eliminate  such  things 
as  the  space  station,  the  superconduct- 
ing super  collider,  the  GWEN  commu- 
nications system,  we  have  in  all  but 
four  cases  this  year  voted  to  maintain 
the  programs  and,  in  most  cases,  to 
maintain  them  at  the  current  levels. 

Furthermore,  I  know  of  several  cases 
where  Senators  were  not  even  willing 
to  go  to  the  floor  with  their  proposals 
for  cuts  because  they  knew  for  sure  the 
votes  just  would  not  be  there.  So  de- 
spite the  end  of  the  Soviet  threat,  de- 
spite the  repeated  acknowledgements 
that  we  must  overhaul  our  military, 
despite  all  the  national  attention  that 
has  been  focused  on  the  Federal  deficit, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  still  a  huge  bureau 
commanding  the  most  powerful  mili- 
tary in  the  world  by  a  substantial  mar- 
gin. 


Just  as  one  example,  according  to  the 
respected  journal,  Defense  News,  in 
1992,  the  United  States  spent  $282.6  bil- 
lion on  defense,  although  the  United 
Kingdom,  certainly  not  the  size  of  the 
United  States  but  an  important  mili- 
tary partner,  spent  only  $42.1  billion, 
about  one-seventh  of  the  United  States 
defense  budget. 

In  1993,  the  United  States  will  spend 
$259  billion,  compared  to  China,  now 
defined  as  one  of  the  leading  security 
threats,  which  spent  $30  to  $45  billion, 
according  to  Pentagon  estimates.  By 
1992,  U.S.  military  spending  claimed  al- 
most 60  percent  of  all  Federal  discre- 
tionary funding,  and  that  is  about  5 
percent  of  the  entire  U.S.  gross  domes- 
tic product.  Military  products  were, 
after  agriculture,  Mr.  President,  the 
second-largest  U.S.  export.  Further- 
more, the  Defense  Department  is  the 
largest  Department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, employing  over  a  third  of  all 
civilian  employees. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  cold  war 
is  over,  the  Pentagon  and  the  defense 
contractors  are  fighting  very  hard 
against  reduction.  Rather  than  prepar- 
ing for  a  generalized  European  war, 
which  perpetuated  the  military-indus- 
trial-scientific complex  for  50  years, 
the  search  is  now  on  for  new  justifica- 
tions for  military  spending.  Like  so 
many  other  constituencies  I  have  wit- 
nessed this  year,  this  industry  is  really 
fighting  for  the  status  quo.  They  are 
fighting  against  change.  They,  of 
course,  want  us  to  make  the  reductions 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  different 
age,  in  a  drastically  different  time 
than  the  cold  war  years,  which 
precipitated  all  this  spending.  We  can- 
not afford  to  continue  programs  simply 
because  there  is  a  good  enough  reason 
to  continue  them.  Rather,  we  must 
continue  programs  because  we  abso- 
lutely need  them.  We  must  prioritize 
all  Government-funded  programs  and 
fund  only  those  which  are  absolutely 
vital.  That  is  really  all  we  can  afford, 
and  we  have  to  start  making  those 
hard  decisions. 

Just  as  we  are  swallowing  hard  medi- 
cine for  domestic  programs,  we  have  to 
start  setting  some  much  tougher,  some 
very  high  standards  for  continuing 
many  of  these  defense  contracts. 

We  will  hear  many  arguments  today 
that  we  must  protect  one  program  be- 
cause of  the  jobs  it  will  save  in  one 
State  or  many  States.  As  powerful  an 
argument  as  this  is,  and  it  is  often  very 
compelling  from  a  human  point  of 
view,  I  have  to  say  this  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 
The  defense  bill  is  supposed  to  finance 
our  national  security.  Digging  deeper 
into  the  empty  Federal  pockets  is  not 
national  defense.  Asking  taxpayers 
throughout  the  country  to  finance  the 
jobs  of  only  the  defense  industry  is  not 
fair,  and  it  does  not  serve  our  national 
security. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  climb  out 
from  under  the  heavy  cloak  of  national 
security  and  take  advantage  of  the  end 
of  the  cold  war;  that  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  address  the  other  national 
security  crises  which  threaten  us,  our 
children,  and  our  grandchildren. 

Toward  that  end.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  support  a  number  of  amendments 
to  this  bill  which  could  greatly  reduce 
our  defense  spending  and,  in  my  view, 
begin  to  right-size  the  military  to  fit 
all  of  our  national  security  needs. 

The  first,  of  course,  is  the  amend- 
ment that  we  just  attempted  on  the 
Trident  missile.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
details,  but  I  just  again  express  my  dis- 
appointment that  we  were  not  able  to 
make  the  very  reasonable  cut  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  proposed.  But  let 
me  move  on  to  other  items  that  will 
come  before  us. 

Ballistic  missile  defense.  Last 
month,  the  Senate  did  vote  to  reduce 
spending  for  ballistic  missile  defense, 
formerly  known  as  SDI.  That  was  one 
of  few  bright  moments  in  terms  of  defi- 
cit reduction  I  have  seen  out  here  this 
year.  We  reduced  it  to  $3  billion,  and  I 
applaud  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion to  bring  it  down  even  a  little  fur- 
ther, to  $2.8  billion. 

However,  where  this  bill  recommends 
$684  million  for  one  part  of  the  BMD, 
the  so-called  limited  defense  system, 
formerly  known  as  national  missile  de- 
fense, the  Bottom-Up  Review  itself 
only  calls  for  $600  million  of  LDS  fund- 
ing. I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  to  cut  $84  million 
from  the  LDS  budget  makes  good  fiscal 
sense  and  is  consistent  with  the  admin- 
istration's projections  for  BMD.  So  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  that. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues,  later  in 
the  day,  hopefully,  to  support  the 
amendment  on  the  intelligence  budget. 
This  has  been  another  source  of  bloated 
spending,  mostly  because,  as  it  was 
covered  in  a  black  budget,  it  lacked  the 
transparency  and  the  scrutiny  of  the 
public.  Without  a  doubt,  though,  it 
benefited  from  the  national  security 
spending  frenzy  which  characterized 
the  entire  cold-war  era. 

Despite  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the 
unclassified  intelligence  budget  for 
DIA,  NSA,  the  CIA.  and  other  depart- 
ments still  sits  at  $28  billion  a  year. 
This  was  the  same  as  last  year.  Our  un- 
classified intelligence  budget  is  almost 
as  great  as  all  of  the  military  budget  of 
France,  and  is  greater  than  the  entire 
military  budgets  of  Italy,  North  Korea, 
and  Israel,  according  to  the  CIA. 

Senator  Bumpers'  amendment  in  this 
area  would  reduce  the  intelligence 
budget  by  $400  million.  It  is  really  only 
less  than  1  percent.  But  it  would  cut 
the  intelligence  budget,  just  as  other 
budgets  have  been  cut. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  would  prevent 
the  United  States  from  continuing  to 
do  the  important  things  it  must  do  in 
the  intelligence  area  such  as  tracking 
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arms  shipments,  monitoring  prolifera- 
tion activities,  and  following  various 
activities  in  other  countries. 

To  meet  these  reductions.  I  would 
also  support  many  of  Senator  MOY- 
NiHAN's  suggestions  to  adjust  our  clas- 
sification systems  to  make  them  more 
reasonable.  I  was  also  intrigued  by  his 
proposal  to  abolish  the  CIA  not  only  as 
a  cold-war  relic,  but  also  as  a  redun- 
dant agency  given  the  intelligence  bu- 
reaus throughout  the  Government. 

THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

While  there  are  solid  strategic  rea- 
sons to  continue  theater  missile  de- 
fense, we  can  help  defray  the  costs  with 
the  support  of  our  allies  who  also  bene- 
fit from  their  deployment.  Senator 
S.^ssER's  amendment  on  TMD 
burdensharing  addresses  both  of  our 
national  security  problems:  Tactical 
ballistic  missile  threats  and  the  Fed- 
eral deficit. 

The  Sasser  amendment  takes  an 
original  view  toward  U.S.  military  re- 
sponsibility in  the  post-cold-war  world. 
Since  the  inception  of  SDI  in  1983.  the 
United  States  has  spent  about  $32.5  bil- 
lion on  ballistic  missile  research  and 
development,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  In  1993  alone 
we  spent  $1.1  billion— a  500-percent  in- 
crease in  just  3  years. 

Our  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
expended  only  $500  million  on  the  pro- 
gram since  1£^.  Yet  theater  range  mis- 
siles pose  a  greater  threat  to  our  allies 
in  Europe.  Asia,  and  the  Middle  Elast 
than  they  do  to  U.S.  interests. 

We  need  their  help  in  funding  this 
program.  The  administration  requested 
$1.8  billion  for  theater  missile  defense 
in  fiscal  year  1994.  and  has  indicated  its 
support  for  a  $12  billion  TMD  Program 
over  the  next  6  years.  I  am  not  arguing 
about  the  importance  of  this  program; 
I  am  just  saying  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  lessen  the  Defense  burden 
on  our  budget,  and  we  should  seize  that 
opportunity  today. 

Under  the  Sasser  amendment  Con- 
gress would  budget  annual  TMD  spend- 
ing levels  to  address  the  threat  to  our 
national  security.  The  United  States 
would  fund  80  percent  of  that  amount, 
and  our  allies  would  cover  20  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  with  their  portion  in- 
creasing over  time. 

There  is  a  provision  included  in  this 
amendment  which  would  permit  the 
President  to  waive  the  payment  re- 
quirement if  it  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  a  creative 
amendment,  designed  to  address  the 
same  multilateral  security  arrange- 
ments we  are  experimenting  with  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  comes  at 
almost  no  cost,  and  potentially  saves 
us  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  I 
hope  very  much  that  it  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

■SEA WOLF"  SUBMARINE 

Mr.  President.  I  was  not  here  laist 
year    when    the    Congress    decided    to 


build  2'/j  Seawolf  submarines,  but  I  am 
aware  of  the  debate  about  the  pro- 
gram's overall  relevance  in  the  post- 
cold-war  world  and  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  program.  The  solution  the 
Congress  crafted  was  certainly  inter- 
esting, and  seems  to  have  put  off  the 
sensitive  debate  on  the  third  boat.  This 
year  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  funding  for  the  half  a  boat 
funded  last  year. 

While  the  first  two  boats  are  under 
construction— and  unfortunally  well 
above  cost  at  that — I  do  not  see  the 
benefit  of  terminating  the  program 
right  out.  However,  construction  on 
the  third  5eawo//— which  is  only  par- 
tially funded  as  is  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity. We  should  rescind  those 
funds  now  and  save  the  money,  rather 
than  be  put  in  the  awkward  pKjsition 
later  of  having  to  finish  something  we 
probably  should  not  be  starting  in  the 
first  place. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  and  am  supportive  of  the 
amendments  that  will  hopefully  be 
coming  before  this  body  today  on  the 
administrative  procedures. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDL'RES 

In  addition  to  program  rightsizing, 
we  should  also  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  streamline  administra- 
tive procedures  at  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  complement  my  colleagues 
Senators  Glenn.  Pryor.  and  Grassley. 
particularly,  for  their  work  in  trying 
to  cleanup  the  Pentagon  procurement 
system,  which  is  by  far  one  of  the  most 
obscure,  complex,  and  Byzantine  sys- 
tems around. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  for  America  is 
that  we  should  now  be  able  to  profit 
from  the  vast  resources  we  have  in  this 
country.  Unfortunately,  though,  for 
decades  we  will  be  paying  the  interest 
alone  on  the  costs  of  the  cold  war  and 
the  military-industrial-scientific  com- 
plex it  spawned.  It  is  a  shame  that  we 
are  throwing  away  those  resources.  It 
is  a  lost  opportunity  to  only  tread 
water  this  year.  We  have  the  chance  to 
reverse  that  this  year  and  next  by  cut- 
ting waste,  by  cutting  programs  which 
just  have  not  fulfilled  their  mission, 
and  by  cutting  programs  whose  mis- 
sions have  been  fulfilled.  If  we  can  con- 
trol our  deficit  spending,  then  maybe 
we  can  begin  to  truly  benefit  from 
what  does  matter. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  express- 
ing it  through  the  words  of  President 
Eisenhower  who  said  in  April  1953: 

Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired,  signifies,  in  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not  spend- 
ing nnoney  alone:  it  is  spending  the  sweat  of 
its  laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scientists,  and 
the  hopes  of  its  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  is  rec- 
ognized. 


Mr.  MCCAIN  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  there  is 
a  committee  amendment  pending  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCAIN  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
S6t  stsidc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1030 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
SSN-21  attack  submarine  program) 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain). 
for  himself.  Mr.  DAmato,  and  Mr,  Smith. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1030. 

On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  8142.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act.  the  total 
amount  obligated  or  expended  for  procure- 
ment under  the  SSN-21  attack  submarine 
program  may  not  exceed  $4,673,371,000. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  simple.  It  is 
to  cap  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  the  SSN-21  and 
SSN-22.  I  have  always  stated  that 
America  requires  a  balance  of  the  right 
kinds  of  weapons  systems  and  plat- 
forms for  our  national  defense.  Sub- 
marines are  part  of  that  balance. 

Submarines  are  valuable  contribu- 
tors to  special  operations,  can  contrib- 
ute to  overland  strike  warfare,  and  are 
critical  to  the  maintenance  of  sealane 
control. 

Submarines  are  now  and  probably  al- 
ways will  be  an  important  part  of  our 
force  structure.  Although  I  have  stren- 
uously objected  to  the  program  in  the 
past.  Seawolf  has  been  made  a  part  of 
that  force  structure,  and  so  be  it.  I 
know  our  brave  submariners  will  do 
their  best  to  make  the  program  work. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
come  to  put  an  end  to  any  further  cost 
growth  of  the  Seawolf  Program.  This 
program  is  typical  of  what  happens 
when  pork  barrel  projects  are  author- 
ized. They  grow  far  beyond  their  origi- 
nal cost  and  live  on  indefinitely. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  Seawolf  Pro- 
gram has  grown  more  expensive  since 
its  inception,  seemingly  by  the  day.  In 
a  letter  dated  July  22.  1993  from  Vice 
Admiral  Owens,  he  stated  that  the 
Seawolf  Program  construction  costs 
were  $4.45  billion  for  the  SSN-21  and 
SSN-22.  That  was  in  July.  Then  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Nunn 
and  Congressman  Dellums,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  stated  that  the 
costs  were  now  up  to  $4,673  billion. 
That  is  a  cost  increase  of  $268  million 
in  only  2  months. 

These  totals  do  not  include  the  asso- 
ciated research  and  development  test 
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and  evaluation  costs  for  these  two  sub- 
marines, which  brings  the  average  cost, 
Mr.  President,  per  submarine  to  $5.2 
billion. 

I  repeat.  Each  Seawolf  submarine  is 
going  to  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
$5.2  billion,  and  now  we  want  to  move 
forward  with  a  third  one,  which  will  be 
the  subject  of  an  amendment  after  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Vice  Admiral  Owens'  letter 
and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington.  DC.  September  13. 1993. 
Hon.  Ronald  v.  Dellums. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  chairman:  I  am  writing  to  pro- 
vide the  information  requested  in  H.R.  2401 
Subtitle  C.  Section  122,  regarding  the  best 
estimated  costs  of  producing  SSN-21  and 
SSN-22.  and  the  proposed  use  for  the  $540 
million  made  available  by  Public  Law  (P.L.) 
102-298  for  preservation  of  the  submarine  in- 

The  SSN-21  and  SSN-22  current  estimated 
end  costs  are  $2,395  million  and  $2,278  million 
respectively.  These  figures  exceed  the 
amount  appropriated  for  SSN-21  and  SSN-22 
by  $41  million  and  $292  million.  The  primary 
factors  for  these  increases  are  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  truncation  of  the  SEAWOLF 
program.  These  increases  were  reflected  in 
the  FY  1993  Ship  Cost  Adjustment  (SCA) 
which  was  presented  to  congressional  staffs 
of  the  Authorizations  and  Appropriations 
Committees  on  July  19.  1993.  A  list  of  cur- 
rently available  department  assets  was  pro- 
vided to  address  the  overall  SCA  shortfall. 
These  assets  are  sufficient  for  SSN-21'22  re- 
quirements. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Bottom  Up  Re- 
view has  concluded  that  construction  of  the 
SSN-23  will  be  the  most  effective  alternative 
to  bridge  the  submarine  industrial  base  gap 
to  the  authorization  of  the  New  Attack  Sub- 
marine. Therefore,  the  $540  million  provided 
by  P.L.  102-298  will  be  used  to  support  criti- 
cal long  lead  items  for  SSN-23. 

I  hope  this  response  adequately  addresses 
your  concerns.  Similar  letters  have  been 
sent  to  Chairman  Nunn,  Inouye,  and  Murtha. 
As  always,  if  I  can  be  any  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Dalton, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, 

Washington,  DC.  July  22,  1993. 
Hon.  John  McCain. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McCain:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letters  on  the  status  of  naval 
aviation  and  submarine  procurement.  The 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  asked 
me  to  respond  to  your  inquiry  in  light  of  Mr. 
Dalton's  official  status  and  my  active  in- 
volvement in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR) 
process.  I  have  reviewed  your  concerns  and 
would  like  to  provide  you  with  the  Navy's 
strategy  on  the  issues  you  have  articulated. 
As  you  know,  this  strategy  and  the  associ- 
ated programs  are  under  review  in  Secretary 
Aspin's  Bottom-Up  Review,  hence  no  final 
decisions  have  been  made. 


The  Navy's  number  one  tactical  priority  is 
to  deploy  power  projection  capability  on  its 
aircraft  carriers,  as  stated  in  testimony.  And 
we  agree  that  power  projection  from  our  air- 
craft carriers  is  still  the  primary  mission  of 
Naval  Aviation,  as  you  have  noted.  The 
Naval  Aviation  plan,  as  proposed  in  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review,  continues  to  provide  that 
all-important  capability  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. As  we  have  proposed  in  the  FYDP.  our 
Naval  Aviation  plan  calls  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  F/A-18E.F  (a  significant  upgrade 
to  the  CD  which  will  cost  only  V<  the  R&D 
(about  $5B)  required  for  a  new  aircraft),  a 
modest  air-to-ground  upgrade  to  the  F-14. 
and  the  continuation  of  the  joint  develop- 
ment program  associated  with  our  high-end 
requirement.  Additionally,  we  are  pressing 
ahead  with  our  next  generation  stand-off  and 
precision  guided  munitions. 

The  introduction  of  the  F/A-18E/F  will  cor- 
rect the  impending  tactical  and  hardware 
limitations  of  the  fleets  primary  force 
structure  asset,  the  CD.  The  upgrade  plan 
was  given  priority  because  of  the  near  term 
F  A-18C  D  lack  of  capability  to  project 
power,  carrier  deck  management  issues  re- 
lated to  cycle  time,  the  impending  arrival  of 
our  next  generation  weapons  including 
stand-off  and  precision  guided  munitions  and 
the  affordability  issues  associated  with  the 
reductions  in  defense  spending  confronting 
us.  In  response  to  your  concerns  for  the  B  Fs' 
•'range,  payload  and  sophistication.  "  I  have 
enclosed  a  paper  which  provides  you  with  the 
F'A-18E  F's  inherent  capabilities. 

To  ensure  that  Naval  Aviations  power  pro- 
jection capability  is  not  adversely  affected 
during  these  critical  budgetary  times,  we 
have  proposed  a  moderate  and  affordable  pre- 
cision weapons  delivery  capability  for  the  F- 
14.  This  modification,  known  as  the  Block  I 
strike  upgrade,  will  provide  our  remaining 
F-14S  with  FLIRLaser  capability,  improved 
HUD.  new  INS  GPS.  night  vision  equipment. 
ALE- 50.  air-to-ground  radar  software  modi- 
fications and  air-to-ground  weapons  integra- 
tion. We  recognize  that  these  proposed  modi- 
fications to  the  F-14  will  not  wholly  replace 
the  A-6's  capabilities,  but  Naval  Aviation 
agrees  that  with  the  F  A-18E  F.  all  necessary 
power  projection  capabilities  will  be  sus- 
tained through  the  arrival  (-2011)  of  our  next 
generation  aircraft,  an  AF-X-like  aircraft 
(procured  jointly  with  the  Air  Force).  This 
new  generation  aircraft  will  be  an  impera- 
tive at  that  time  to  allow  Naval  Aviation  to 
remain  strong  through  the  first  half  of  the 
next  century. 

Recapitalizing  our  decks  with  the  F/A-18E 
F  and  the  power  projection  capabilities  pro- 
vided by  the  F-14  Block  I  strike  upgrade. 
Naval  Aviation  will  be  prepared  to  move  into 
the  21st  century.  With  this  plan,  we  believe 
we  have  proposed  an  affordable  procurement 
strategy  that  maintains  the  power  projec- 
tion capability  inherent  in  our  forward  de- 
ployed carriers. 

Concerning  cost  over-run  issues  with  the 
SSN-21  and  SSN-22  programs,  the  following 
provides  the  SCN  costs  for  these  two  ships: 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


snips 

SSI^21       SSM-22 

Fiscal  itdt 

1987  .      „ 

1988    

1989                  

3750      

._ 257  6    

1212-1          2075 

1990      „.    -_. 

1944 

1991    ..      „..  _ 

„,_.„   .        1.5601 

1992 -.. 

1993     

ISI4            4«0 

284  8            40 1 

Total  

2,354  5        2,0501 

Ship  Cost  Adjustments  (SCA)  for  the 
SEAWOLF  program  have  resulted  from  con- 
tractor Requests  for  Equitable  Adjustments 
(REA)  for  HY-100  welding  problems,  govern- 
ment termination  and  subsequent  reversal  of 
the  construction  program,  and  litigation  re- 
sulting from  the  SSN-22  contract  award.  Set- 
tlement of  a  majority  of  these  REA's  has 
been  reached  totaling  $331M  for  the  SSN-21 
and  $265M  for  the  SSN-22.  Outstanding  REAs 
on  the  order  of  $150M  still  remain  to  be  set- 
tled. None  of  the  $540M  specifically  author- 
ized for  the  preservation  of  the  submarine  in- 
dustrial base  has  been  or  is  planned  to  be 
used  by  the  Navy  to  fund  these  SCAs,  Addi- 
tionally, there  is  no  intent  by  the  Navy  to 
use  the  funds  from  SSN-23  or  the  New  At- 
tack Submarine  (NAS)  program  to  pay  for 
SCAs  associated  with  either  SSN-21  or  SSN- 
22. 

The  Navy  shares  your  concern  on  the  im- 
pact that  severe  defense  budget  cutbacks 
have  on  CVN-76  funding.  Pending  the  out- 
come of  the  BUR.  we  stand  firm  on  our  pro- 
posed plan  to  fund  CVN-76  in  FY'95. 

The  Navy's  recommended  plan  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  submarine  industrial  base 
has  three  components:  (the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view will  make  the  final  determination  on 
th6sc  issues), 

I,  Construction  of  the  CVN-76  in  FY95: 

II,  Construction  of  a  third  SEAWOLF 
(SSN-23)  submarine  in  FY96: 

III,  Authorization  of  the  NAS  in  FY98. 

We  believe  that  procurement  of  SSN-23  in 
FY'ge  is  the  most  cost  effective  construction 
alternative  to  bridging  any  gap  in  the  sub- 
marine industrial  base  since  major  propul- 
sion components  have  already  been  author- 
ized. The  use  of  the  $540M  of  FY92  submarine 
industrial  base  funding  for  SSN-223  will  lead 
to  a  remaining  construction  cost  of  $1.4B  to 
$1.6B  in  FY96. 

The  New  Attack  Submarine  will  be  the  fol- 
low-on to  the  SEAWOLF  class  and  will  main- 
tain the  submarine  industrial  base  into  the 
21st  century,  NAS  is  currently  expected  to 
reach  a  Milestone  I  DAB  in  September  1993, 
The  projected  SCN  funding  requirement 
(RAD  V)  for  this  submarine  is: 

Fiscal  year: 

Millions 

1994  

1995  

1996 $576 

1997 258 

1998 1-952 

1999 752 

Total 3.535 

The  obligation  of  the  $540M  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  submarine  industrial  base  has 
been  held  pending  the  completion  of  the  Bot- 
tom-Up Review,  If  the  BUR  approves  the 
Navy's  plan  to  build  SSN-23.  immediate  ac- 
cess to  these  funds  will  be  required  to  pro- 
cure long  lead  components  to  support  a  FY96 
construction  start, 

I  hope  this  response  satisfactorily  address- 
es your  concerns.  If  I  can  help  in  any  way  on 
these  or  other  matters,  please  just  ask  me. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Owens. 


FA-18E>F  Fact  Sheet 
basic  upgrades 
additional    internal    fuel    (33% 


in- 


3600# 
crease). 

Improved  inlet  design. 

2  additional  wing  stations  (22%  increase). 

Aerial  refueling  store  compatibility. 

F414-GE-400  engines  (22,000  lb  thrust  class 
35%  increase). 

3.000/5.000  psi  hydraulics. 
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500  sq.  ft.  increase  in  wing  (25%  larger). 
Crew  station  upgrade. 
Composite  use  increase  in  fuselage  skin. 
Survivability  enhancements. 

RANGE  FIGURES 

Fighter  E^ort:  420  NM  (35%  increase  over 
CD)  (2  Aim-9s  +  2  Aim-120s.  no  tanks). 

Interdiction:  (2  Aim-9s  +  Mk-838.  FLIR/ 
TINS). 

HLLH  profile 

(2)  480  tanks  475  NM  (71%  increase  over  C 
D). 

(3)  480  tanks  520  NM  (53%  increase  over  C 
D). 

HHH  profile 
(3)  480  tanks  660  NM  (40%  increase  over  O 
D) 

SURVIVABILITY  IMPROVE.MENTS 

Radar  Cross  Section:  Redesigned  inlets  & 
Special  treatment. 

VHF;  X  to  X  plus  or  minus  60  degrees  off 
nose.  Potential  to  X  w  ESA  radar,  treated 
ordnance  and  480  gal  tanks.  One  order  of 
magnitude  below  C/D  Night  Attack  configu- 
ration. 

Towed  Decoy:  ALE- 50 

Vulnerability  Reduction:  Critical  piping 
rerouted,  ECS  moved  and  more  suppression 
in  around  fuel  tanks 

Overall  vulnerable  area  reduced. 

ORDNANCE  PAYLOAD 

Type:  All  existing  weapons  plus  JSOW. 
JDAM.  TSSAM  St  SLAM  P31.  3  times  more 
•bringback"  allows  for  deployed  carriage  of 
new  weapons  with  suitable  fuel  service. 

Capacity:  Increased  number  of  stations  (2) 
allows  for  more  payload  (16K  total  capacity) 

By  sution:  Sta  6— 270O#:  Sta  4  &  8— 2875«; 
Sta  3  &  9— 2500#;  SU  2  &  10— USOO.  Sta  1  & 
11-200O;  SU  5  &  7— FLIR  &  TINS  mounted, 
but  could  substitute  Aim-7120. 

COMMONALITY 

Same  Infrastructure,  maintenance  proc- 
esses, support  equipment,  and  training 
equipment;  90%  common  FA-ISCD  avionics 
and  30%  software  commonality. 

AERIAL  REFUELING  CAPABILITY 

Configuration:  (2)  480  Gal  Tanks;  (1)  Sar- 
gent Fletcher  Refueling  Store 
Give: 


ClKll 


dMI 


KA-6 


S-3 


0>45 

lunxnmnm) 


\i.2toi     \ioou     io;oo« 

S.900#       lO.OOO*         80OO« 
8.400*         9  000*         7  200* 


I.MPROVED  WARFIGHTING  CAPABILITY 

3  Times  More  Ordnance  Bringback. 
80%  Reduced  Threat  Lethality. 
25%  More  CAP  Coverage. 
80%  More  Time  on  Station. 
52%  More  Target  Coverage. 
80%  Greater  Carrier  SUndoff  or  65%  More 
Penetration. 
20  Year  Growth  Capability. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Development  is  proceeding  on  cost  and 
schedule. 

All  critical  performance  parameters  being 
met.  including  range  estimates. 

Independent  assessments  by  the  Defense 
Science  Board.  Defense  Acquisition  Board, 
and  an  independent  OSD  team  unanimously 
confirmed  the  E.F  as  a  low  risk  evolution. 

The  Defense  Science  Board  found  no  basis 
to  support  prototyping  the  E/F. 

Improved  cockpit  displays  greatly  enhance 
pilot  situation  awareness. 

E/F  will  use  the  same  training  hardware, 
including  flight  simulators. 


Wind  tunnel  testing  has  surpassed  10.300 
hours  and  is  more  than  52%  complete. 

Material  qualifications  are  more  than  99% 
complete. 

Without  EF.  Naval  aviation  will  not  have 
an  advanced  capability  for  20+  years  until 
AF-X  arrives. 

EF  provides  new  aircraft  capability  for 
greatly  reduced  development  cost  and  sig- 
nificant lowered  procurement  costs. 

Mr.  McCain.  These  cost  increases 
are  absolutely  mind  boggling.  The 
growth  in  cost  does  not  reflect  an  in- 
crease in  capability  from  the  original 
design.  The  growth  in  cost  does  not 
represent  an  acceleration  of  the  deliv- 
ery time.  The  growth  in  cost  does  not 
represent  an  extension  of  the  service 
life  or  an  increase  in  the  reliability, 
maintainability,  or  safety  of  the  sub- 
marine. In  my  view,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  the  huge  increase  in  costs. 

The  program  has  simply  gone  out  of 
control.  The  way  to  stop  the  escalating 
costs  to  the  Seawolf  Program  is  to  cap 
total  outlays  to  procure  the  SSN-21 
and  SSN-22  at  $4.63  billion.  We  must  re- 
quire fiscal  responsibility  in  the  Navy 
and  of  the  contractors  constructing  the 
submarines.  We  cannot  allow  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  on  this  submarine 
program  to  bleed  us  to  death.  We  can- 
not continue  to  cut  a  new  check  for 
Seawolf  every  2  months.  We  must  de- 
cide at  some  point  that  we  have  spent 
enough  money  to  buy  these  sub- 
marines, and  I  think  that  time  has  ar- 
rived. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
say  enough  is  enough,  that  we  should 
make  the  final  payment  for  these 
Seawolf  submarines  today,  with  fair 
warning  that  no  further  funds  will  be 
authorized  or  appropriated,  and  that 
we  expect  to  go  see  two  new  ships  from 
our  investment  in  the  near  future.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  as  a  step  toward  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  study  from 
the  GAO  that  indicates  the  original 
cost  of  this  submarine.  In  January  1989, 
the  Navy  awarded  Electric  Boat  a  $630 
million  contract  to  build  the  first  SSN- 
21;  consequently.  Electric  Boat  esti- 
mated the  escalation  would  add  $81 
million  to  the  construction  costs.  The 
delivery  scheduled  for  May  1995— be- 
cause of  welding  cracks  discovered  on 
the  SSN-21'8  pressure  hull,  and  subse- 
quently on  other  components  of  the 
submarines  delivery— was  delayed  1 
year. 

Up  until  this  time,  delays  caused 
construction  to  fall  significantly  be- 
hind schedule.  Electric  Boat  estimated 
total  cost  to  construct  the  SSN-21  at 
$1.03  billion,  a  $321  million  increase,  a 
45-percent  increase  over  the  original 
target  cost.  These  costs  do  not  include 
the  $1  billion  estimated  to  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  AN/B2Y  combat  sys- 
tem. The  1987  original  estimated  cost 
was  $2.3  billion  and  as  we  know  now,  it 
is  up  to  $5  billion.  It  is  time  we  cap  the 
program. 
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I  understand  that  my  colleagues  are 
willing  to  accept  this  amendment.  If 
not,  I  would  be  glad  to  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1030.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
modification  of  my  amendment  to  the 
desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  the  right  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

SEC  8142.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act,  the  total 
amount  obligated  or  expended  for  procure- 
ment of  the  SNN-21  and  SSN-22  Seawolf  at- 
tack submarines  may  not  exceed 
$4,673,371,000 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
modification  makes  clear  that  this 
cost  capping  does  not  have  any  effect 
on  the  SSN-23.  the  third  Seawolf  sub- 
marine. That  was  the  concern.  I  under- 
stand, of  the  managers  and  others,  in- 
cluding my  friend  from  Connecticut. 

The  modification  simply  states  that 
it  caps  the  cost  of  SSN-21  and  SSN-22. 
which  I  believe  was  the  desire  of  the 
managers.  I  ask  for  its  acceptance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  with  that  modification,  the  man- 
agers of  this  bill  are  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President.  We  do  find  that  amendment 

£LCC6Dt>&t)l6 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  so  we 
will  be  absolutely  clear  now,  the 
amendment  as  finally  drawn  and  as 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
provides  as  follows:  that  there  shall  be 
a  cap  on  the  total  cost  for  Seawolf  21 
and  22  at — and  the  figure  I  believe  is 
cited,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  authorized 
amount. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  authorized 
amount,  which  is  the  amount  that  the 
Navy  has  said  will  be  the  amount  it  re- 
quires to  complete  the  two  submarines. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  cannot  quite  accept 
that.  It  is  the  amount  that  is  author- 
ized. I  do  not  know  what  the  Navy  has 
said. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
friend  from  Alaska  will  yield,  the  let- 
ter that  I  had  submitted  in  the  Record 
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from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Con- 
gressman Dellums  and  to  Senator 
NUNN  says: 

The  SSN-21  and  SSN-22  current  estimated 
end  costs  are  $2,395  billion  and  $2,278  billion 
respectively.  These  figures  exceed  the 
amount  appropriated  for  SSN-21  and  SSN-22 
by  $41  million  and  $292  million.  *  *  *  These 
assets  are  sufficient  for  SSN-21/22  require- 
ments. 

That  is  indeed  the  cap  as  stated  by 
the  Navy  as  their  estimated  cost. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  they  are  the  same, 
I  apologize. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  not  sure  they  are 
the  same. 

Is  that  the  amount  that  is  authorized 
now  that  has  been  authorized? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  amount  has  been  authorized  and 
has  been  included  in  the  pending  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  only  funded  the 
amount  that  was  authorized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  clear,  is  it? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  dollar  in  the 
amendment  represents  the  current  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  constructing  both 
SSN-21  and  SSN-22. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Hearing  none,  the  question  occurs  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  (No.  1030).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

^?I'66d  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1031 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
SSN-21  attack  submarine  program  i 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Roth  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCAIN] 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Roth  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1031. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  8142.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated for  procurement  of  a  third  submarine 
under  the  SSN-21  attack  submarine  program 
or  for  advance  procurement  for  such  sub- 
marine. 

(b)  None  of  the  $540,200,000  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  preservation  of 


the  industrial  base  for  submarine  construc- 
tion in  accordance  with  Public  Law  102-298 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  any  pur- 
pose until — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to 
Congress  a  report  containing— 

(A)  the  funding  requirements  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1995,  1996,  1997.  1998,  1999.  and  2000 
for  the  proposed  third  submarine  under  the 
SSN-21  attack  submarine  program  and  the 
proposed  New  Attack  Submarine  and  a  state- 
ment regarding  whether  the  necessary  fund- 
ing is  provided  for  in  the  future-years  de- 
fense program  required  by  section  221(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  in  1994; 

(B)  the  acquisition  objective,  mission  re- 
quirements, projected  total  program  cost, 
projected  total  development  cost,  projected 
total  procurement  cost,  and  estimated  total 
per-unit  cost  for  the  New  Attack  Submarine 
(all  such  costs  to  be  computed  and  expressed 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  dollar  amount  to 
be  expended  at  the  time  expended): 

(C)  a  comparison  (with  each  other)  of — 

(i)  the  costs  associated  with  procuring  an 
additional  SSN-688  submarine  as  the  produc- 
tion bridge  at  Electric  Boat  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corporation: 

(ii)  the  costs  associated  with  procuring  an 
additional  SSN-688  submarine  as  the  produc- 
tion bridge  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock,  Incorporated; 

(iii)  the  costs  associated  with  procuring  a 
third  submarine  under  the  SSN-21  attack 
submarine  program  as  the  production  bridge 
at  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dynam- 
ics Corporation:  and 

(iv)  the  costs  associated  with  procuring  a 
third  submarine  under  the  SSN-21  attack 
submarine  program  as  the  production  bridge 
at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock. 
Incorporated; 

(D)  an  assessment  of  the  costs  associated 
with  delaying  procurement  of  an  additional 
submarine  until  1998  without  providing  a 
production  bridge  at  either  Electric  Boat  Di- 
vision of  General  Dynamics  Corporation  or 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock.  In- 
corporated; and 

(E)  an  assessment  of  the  costs  and  feasibil- 
ity of  meeting  operational  requirements  and 
sustaining  the  industrial  base  for  submarine 
construction  by  carrying  out  either  a  pro- 
gram that  combines  overhaul  and  upgrade  of 
existing  SSN-688  submarines  or  a  program 
for  development  and  production  of  the  New 
Attack  Submarine  instead  of  procuring  a 
third  submarine  under  the  SSN-21  attack 
submarine  program:  and 

(2)  the  Congress,  in  an  Act.  other  than  an 
appropriations  Act.  enacted  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  report  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1),  has  specifically  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  $540,200,000  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  preservation  of 
the  industrial  base  for  submarine  construc- 
tion in  accordance  with  Public  Law  102-298. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  laid  aside. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose would  do  two  things. 

First,  it  would  prohibit  any  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  funds  from  being  ap- 
plied toward  the  SSN-23  which  is  the 
third  Seawolf  submarine  until  we  can 
clearly  examine  the  submarine  indus- 
trial base. 

Second,  it  would  prohibit  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  previously  targeted  for 


the  submarine  industrial  base  until  the 
industrial  base  issue  is  resolved. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to 
any  further  growth  of  the  Seawolf  sub- 
marine. This  program  is  typical  of 
what  happens  when  projects  are  au- 
thorized which  are  unnecessary.  They 
grow  far  beyond  their  original  cost  and 
live  on  indefinitely. 

Seawolf  is  a  program  that  will  not  go 
away  despite  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  request  any  funds  for  it 
in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Navy  budget.  The 
services  and  strategic  think  tanks  ac- 
knowledge that  no  threat  exists  to 
warrant  construction  of  these  sub- 
marines. Yet  the  funds  for  Seawolf  con- 
tinue to  be  picked  from  the  pockets  of 
the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Seawolf  procure- 
ment cost  ceilings  were  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  December  of  1983. 
At  that  time  the  first  Seawolf  SSN-21  - 
had  a  cost  ceiling  of  $1.6  billion.  That 
figure  included  nonrecurring  startup 
costs.  Today  the  construction  costs 
alone  of  the  first  Seawolf  submarine 
have  risen  from  $1.6  billion  to  $2.4  bil- 
lion. The  cost  of  these  submarines  keep 
going  up.  Every  cost  cap  has  been  ig- 
nored by  the  Navy,  by  the  contractors, 
and  by  the  Congress.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  said  stop. 

The  GAO,  after  extensive  research, 
provided  accurate  figures  on  the  real 
costs  of  Seawolf  submarines.  The  real 
cost  of  each  submarine,  taking  into  ac- 
count construction  costs,  research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  and  evaluation,  is 
now  up  to  $5.2  billion.  That  is  $5.2  bil- 
lion according  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  each  of  the  first  two 
Seawolf  submarines. 

The  third  Seawolf  submarine  is  cur- 
rently projected  to  cost  just  as  much 
to  construct  as  the  first  submarine. 
This  means,  given  the  track  record  of 
the  Seawolf  submarine,  that  the  final 
cost  of  construction  will  be  at  least  $3 
billion.  The  normal  cost  savings  we 
would  expect  from  being  farther  into 
the  production  run  will  not  materialize 
in  the  case  of  the  Seawolf. 

The  type  of  money  we  are  talking 
about  for  these  submarines  is  simply 
incredible.  For  this  amount  of  money 
we  can  construct  all  the  sealift  ships 
required  to  fulfill  our  country's  rapid 
deployment  needs,  on  an  accelerated 
basis.  For  this  amount  of  money,  we 
could  field  a  precision-guided  conven- 
tional weapons  capability  for  our  stra- 
tegic bomber  force  in  the  next  3  years 
plus  build  an  additional  two  B-2  bomb- 
ers. For  the  cost  of  a  single  Seawolf  we 
could  develop  a  next-generation  tank. 

Is  a  single  5eau)o// submarine  as  valu- 
able as  all  these  other  options?  I  think 
not. 

Proponents  of  this  weapons  system 
have  stated  that  "5eau)o// contract  ter- 
mination costs  are  estimated  at  $1.8 
billion."  Those  costs  will  probably  not 
be  that  high,  but  even  if  they  are  the 
country  will  be  able  to  save  between 
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S600  million  and  SI. 2  billion  over  what 
would  be  expended  to  field  a  third 
Seawolf  submarine. 

Other  options  exist  which  will  save 
money  as  well.  The  construction  costs 
of  additional  688  submarines  is  SI. 4  bil- 
lion per  submarine,  substantially  less 
than  the  new  Seawolf  which  costs  at 
least  S2.4  billion  to  construct.  And  that 
is  genuine  savings. 

Let  us  consider  the  cost  on  decom- 
missioning the  Los  Angeles  class  sub- 
marine. The  estimated  cost  of  decom- 
missioning the  submarine  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  reactor  are  $61  to  $70  billion. 
To  decommission  the  40  submarines  re- 
quired to  reach  the  proper  force  level 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  it  will 
cost  up  to  $2.8  billion.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  spend  $2.4  billion  on  a  new  sub- 
marine when  we  have  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  to  decommission  perfectly 
good  Los  Angeles  class  submarines,  sub- 
marines which  will  be  decommissioned 
with  up  to  15  years  of  service  life  re- 
maining. 

We  may  not  even  be  able  to  decom- 
mission submarines  in  the  near  future. 
Environmental  concerns  nearly  de- 
railed the  entire  spent  nuclear  mate- 
rial program  earlier  this  year.  The 
issue  is  not  a  dead  one,  because  there 
are  shortcomings  in  the  disposal  pro- 
grams and  valid  environmental  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  agreed  in  1992  that  there  was  no 
longer  the  type  of  threat  which  war- 
ranted the  construction  of  Seawolf  sub- 
marines. Most  of  these  same  gentlemen 
are  still  in  place  as  service  chiefs. 
Judging  by  the  recent  events  in  Russia. 
Ukraine,  and  elsewhere  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  the  threat  has  dimin- 
ished even  more  from  last  year. 

I  recently  made  a  trip  to  Estonia.  I 
went  and  visited  which  at  one  time  was 
the  largest  submarine  base  that  the  So- 
viet Union  had  at  that  time  on  the  Bal- 
tic Sea. 

Mr.  President,  the  state  of  total  dis- 
repair, the  total  absence  of  any  viable 
weapon  system  in  that  port  was  star- 
tling. I  even  saw  warehouses  where 
hundreds  of  submarine  electric  bat- 
teries sat  rotting.  I  saw  cranes  on  their 
sides.  I  saw  equipment  and  buildings 
gutted. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  Soviet  sub- 
marine threat  today,  nor  is  there  in 
the  future.  There  is  a  need  for  a  sub- 
marine capability,  but  certainly  not 
one  that  is  as  prohibitively  expensive 
as  the  5eawoV  submarine  is. 

There  is  no  other  nation  which  has 
the  ability  to  design  and  produce  sub- 
marines equal  to  the  Los  Angeles  class 
submarines  in  firepower,  speed,  diving 
ability,  and  reduced  noise  signature 
within  the  next  8  to  10  years.  Which 
means  we  have  technical  superiority  in 
attack  submarines  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Another  factor  which  rarely  gets 
mentioned    in    the    debate    over    sub- 


marine procurement,  is  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  antisubmarine  warfare. 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds,  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  over  the  last  decade, 
for  research  and  development  in  the 
area  of  underwater  acoustics  and  anti- 
submarine warfare.  We  have  numerous 
platforms  and  devices  to  detect,  target, 
and  attack  enemy  submarines.  We  have 
intelligence  gathering  systems  that 
can  provide  detailed  information,  in 
minutes,  to  operational  users. 

We  have  spent  the  money  and  fielded 
the  systems  which  make  submarine 
hunting  easier.  These  systems  make 
the  688  submarines  even  more  formida- 
ble. 

Now  we  get  down  to  the  submarine 
industrial  base. 

We  know  that  the  threat  which  drove 
the  huge  military  buildup  during  the 
cold  war  no  longer  exists.  We  also 
know  that  the  threat  is  changing.  And 
we  know  that  the  fiscal  realities  facing 
America  dictate  a  smaller  military 
budget. 

With  a  smaller  military  budget,  we 
must  procure  the  right  mix  of  the  most 
effective  personnel  and  equipment  to 
counter  a  changing  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security.  We  must  procure  weap- 
ons in  such  a  manner  that  we  can 
counter  any  current  threat,  but  we 
must  also  retain  the  ability  to  surge 
production  or  rapidly  improve  systems 
to  counter  any  future  threat.  That  is 
the  whole  industrial  base  issue. 

Limited  resources  guarantee  that 
painful  choices  must  be  made  concern- 
ing force  levels  and  weapons  systems. 
These  choices  are  also  painful  to  the 
manufacturers  of  weapons  systems  and 
their  associated  suppliers.  There  will 
be  some  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
who  will  be  denied  defense  contracts, 
and  for  those  we  have  created  the 
whole  defense  conversion  program. 
Limited  resources  dictate  that  every 
procurement  decision  must  be  balanced 
against  all  others.  Limited  resources 
dictate  that  money  for  the  purchase  of 
one  system  will  come  from  the  can- 
cellation of  another. 

If  the  Seawolf  Program  is  continued, 
many  other  weapons  systems  will  be 
canceled  to  pay  for  Seawolf.  jeopardiz- 
ing the  industrial  base  for  those  weap- 
ons systems.  If  the  industrial  base  is 
harmed,  the  ability  to  defend  our  na- 
tional interests  is  diminished. 

If  the  Seawolf  Program  is  continued, 
especially  if  Seawolf  is  used  as  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  to  maintain  an  unnec- 
essary shipyard,  jobs  in  other  sectors 
of  the  industrial  base  will  be  lost.  The 
loss  of  these  jobs  might  damage  more 
than  the  defense  industrial  base,  it 
could  have  grave  implications  to  the 
whole  economy  of  this  country,  espe- 
cially if  the  jobs  displaced  by  Seawolf 
are  in  industries  which  have  good  po- 
tential in  the  defense  conversion  area. 

We  do  not  know  what  elements  of  the 
submarine  industrial  base  need  to  be 
retained  in  order  to  maintain  the  abil- 


ity to  build  submarines.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  shipyards  must  re- 
main functional  to  maintain  the  abil- 
ity to  build  submarines.  There  has  not 
been  a  comprehensive,  detailed  study 
of  the  defense  industrial  base  as  a 
whole,  and  the  submarine  industrial 
base  as  a  subset,  which  provides  both 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
with  the  information  necessary  to 
make  decisions  concerning  the  pro- 
curement of  weapons  systems  and  plat- 
forms. 

Seawolf  is  not  the  panacea  for  the 
submarine  industrial  base.  Building  ad- 
ditional 688  submarines  maintains  all 
the  key  elements  of  the  submarine  in- 
dustrial base,  at  a  lower  cost.  Building 
nuclear  powered  aircraft  carriers  main- 
tains the  propulsion  element  of  the  in- 
dustrial base.  If  a  realistic  study  is 
made  of  the  submarine  industrial  base 
issue,  a  study  without  assumptions  or 
caveats  which  plagued  the  past  at- 
tempts, I  think  it  would  show  that 
there  are  better  ways  to  maintain  the 
submarine  industrial  base  than  the 
construction  of  Seawo// submarines. 

Opponents  of  my  amendment  have 
stated  that  the  cost  of  shutting  down, 
and  then  rebuilding,  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine industrial  base  is  estimated  at 
$4  to  S6  billion.  I  have  no  idea  where 
they  got  their  figures  and  what  it  is 
based  upon. 

To  me,  the  idea  of  shutting  down  the 
entire  submarine  industrial  base  is  lu- 
dicrous. Submarines  are  a  valuable 
part  of  our  national  defense.  I  have  pre- 
viously stated  the  continuing  need  for 
submarines. 

I  have  proposed,  as  an  option,  shut- 
ting down  production  of  submarines 
until  such  time  as  new  submarines,  or 
submarines  with  greatly  enhanced  ca- 
pabilities, are  required.  While  this  pro- 
duction stoppage  is  occurring,  there 
can  be  technology  demonstrating  pro- 
grams or  programs  of  another  type 
which  would  maintain  the  skills  and 
equipment  necessary  to  build  sub- 
marines in  the  future.  A  thorough, 
independent  study  of  the  industrial 
base  would  determine  if  this  option 
were  feasible  and  affordable.  What  I 
have  proposed  is  a  production  shut- 
down, not  an  industrial  base  shutdown. 

Stopping  production  on  the  Seawolf  is 
not  the  same  as  shutting  down  the  sub- 
marine industrial  base. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense wrote  a  letter  concerning  his  ra- 
tionale for  the  decision  that  he  made  in 
supporting  the  third  Seawolf  sub- 
marine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC.  October  6.  1993. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 

Chairman.  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
Defense  Subcommittee.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Senator  Inouye;  This  letter  provides 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  a 
proposed  amendment  to  eliminate  all  fund- 
ing for  the  Seawolf  attack  submarine  pro- 
gram. 

The  Department  thoroughly  examined  fu- 
ture plans  for  the  attack  submarine  force  as 
part  of  the  recently  completed  Bottom  Up 
Review.  DoD  concluded  that  it  should  seek 
funds  for  production  of  a  third  Seawolf  at- 
tack submarine  in  FY  1995  or  FY  1996.  That 
conclusion  was  based  primarily  on  consider- 
ations of  industrial  base  impacts  and  pro- 
jected modernization  programs  needed  to 
sustain  the  submarine  force  in  the  future. 
The  need  to  support  the  industrial  base  dur- 
ing the  period  of  transition  to  a  new  class 
was  also  supported  by  other  DoD  studies  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Currently,  the  Navy  operates  a  submarine 
force  larger  than  our  new  long-term  goal  of 
45-55.  As  a  result,  the  Navy  is  achieving 
near-term  budget  savings  by  retiring  older 
submarines  before  incurring  the  high  costs  of 
mid-life  nuclear  refuelings  and  by  stopping 
production  of  new  submarines  for  several 
years.  However,  submarine  construction  will 
have  to  resume  around  the  turn  of  the  the 
century  to  sustain  this  smaller  force  as  Los 
Angeles  class  submarines  reach  the  end  of 
their  service  lives.  For  that  reason,  the  Bot- 
tom Up  Review  concluded  that  the  Navy 
should  develop  and  build  a  new  attack  sub- 
marine as  a  more  cost-effective  follow-on  to 
the  Seawolf  class,  with  construction  begin- 
ning in  FY  1998  or  FY  1999  at  the  Groton. 
Connecticut,  shipyard.  The  third  Seawolf- 
class  submarine.  SSN-23.  is  intended  to 
■bridge"  the  projected  gap  in  submarine  pro- 
duction until  the  new  submarine  has  com- 
pleted development  and  is  ready  for  initial 
construction  later  in  the  decade.  Why  a 
Seawolf?  Beside  considerable  material  that 
can  be  used  for  SSN-23  is  already  in  the  pipe- 
line, making  this  our  most  cost-effective 
"bridge"  option,  while  also  providing  the 
benefit  of  continuing  with  the  most  current 
production  technology.  The  last  Los  Angeles 
class  submarine  was  ordered  in  1990,  so  re- 
starting Los  Angeles  class  construction  did 
not  compare  favorably  to  continuing  with 
one  additional  SSN-21.  a  submarine  much  ca- 
pable of  dealing  with  existing  and  projected 
threats. 

Industrial  base  considerations  played  a  pri- 
mary role  in  the  decision  to  seek  a  "bridge" 
submarine  in  FY  1995  or  FY  1996.  The  Bottom 
Up  Review  examined  in  depth  the  alternative 
of  taking  steps  to  effect  a  "smart"  shutdown 
of  nuclear  submarine  construction,  with  an 
eye  to  preserving  the  capability  to  resume 
production  in  the  future.  This  option  would 
have  ended  all  production  at  the  Groton. 
Connecticut,  shipyard  and  left  the  country 
with  only  a  single  active  nuclear-capable 
shipyard.  The  decision  to  build  the  "bridge" 
Seawolf  submarine  will  maintain  two  nu- 
clear-capable shipyards,  thereby  mitigating 
the  risk  of  the  industrial  base  and  preserving 
an  important  national  capability. 

There  is  obviously  considerable  uncer- 
tainty, and  therefore  risk,  in  any  estimate  of 
the  likely  cost  of  restarting  nuclear  sub- 
marine construction  from  a  "cold"  base 
when  it  is  likely  to  be  needed  to  maintain 
force  levels.  The  Bottom  Up  Review  was  not 
intended  to  develop  detailed  budget  esti- 
mates;   that   activity   will   occur   this   fall. 


However,  for  the  purposes  of  comparing  al- 
ternative courses  of  action,  cost  estimates 
were  developed  for  both  the  smart  shutdown 
option  and  the  construction  of  a  third 
Seawolf  submarine.  The  construction  of  the 
third  Seawolf  submarine  was  estimated  to 
cost  about  $1.5  billion,  in  addition  to  $900 
million  previously  appropriated.  Although 
construction  of  a  third  Seawolf  was  the  more 
expensive  option  by  some  estimates,  it  was 
judged  to  be  a  much  less  risky  industrial  ap- 
proach and  had  the  added  benefit  of  provid- 
ing the  nation  with  a  third  state-of-the-art 
Seawolf  attack  submarine  that  will  have 
considerable  capability  for  emerging  sub- 
marine tasks,  including  land-attack  missile 
employment  and  transporting  special  oper- 
ations forces.  More  importantly,  allowing 
our  submarine  industrial  base  to  go  com- 
pletely cold,  as  proposed  by  Senator  McCain, 
could  result  in  future  start-up  costs  that 
transcend  the  transient  savings  envisioned 
by  the  Senator's  amendment. 

The  average  Seawolf  cost  of  $5.2  billion  per 
submarine  cited  in  Senator  McCain's  letter 
apparently  was  derived  from  an  August  1993 
GAO  report.  The  $5.2  billion  figure  includes 
all  "sunk"  costs  of  development  (almost  half 
of  the  total)  and  initial  construction  in- 
curred prior  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  The 
incremental  cost  to  construct  a  third  sub- 
marine in  FY  1995  or  FY  1996  is  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion. 

The  Department  did  not  request  funds  for 
the  third  Seawolf  submarine  in  the  FY  1994 
budget,  which  was  prepared  prior  to  the  Bot- 
tom Up  Review. 

I  hope  these  comments  clarify  DoD's  posi- 
tion on  this  program.  Please  let  me  know  if 
you  need  any  additional  information. 
Sincerely. 

Les  Aspin. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Secretary  Aspin,  says: 

DOD  concluded  that  it  should  seek  funds 
for  production  of  a  third  Seawolf  attack  sub- 
marine in  FY  1995  or  FY  1996.  That  conclu- 
sion was  based  primarily  on  considerations 
of  industrial  base  impacts  and  projected 
modernization  programs  needed  to  sustain 
the  submarine  force  in  the  future. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Industrial  base  considerations  played  a  pri- 
mary role  in  the  decision  to  seek  a  "bridge" 
submarine  in  FY  1995  or  FY  1996. 

"Industrial  based  considerations 
played  a  primary  role."  He  goes  on  to 
say: 

There  is  obviously  considerable  uncer- 
tainty, and  therefore  risk,  in  any  estimate  of 
the  likely  cost  of  restarting  nuclear  sub- 
marine construction  from  a  "cold"  base 
when  it  is  likely  to  be  needed  to  maintain 
force  levels. 

But  then  he  says: 

The  construction  of  the  third  Seawolf  sub- 
marine was  estimated  to  cost  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion, in  addition  to  $900  million  previously 
appropriated.  Although  construction  of  a 
third  Seawolf  was  the  more  expensive  option 
by  some  estimates,  it  was  judged  to  be  a 
much  less  risky  industrial  approach- and  had 
the  added  benefit  of  providing  Ure  nation 
with  a  third  state-of-the-art  Seck^olf  attack 
submarine. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
benefit  of  a  state-of-the-art  Seawolf  at- 
tack submarine  is  today.  I  am  sure  it 
will  look  very  impressive,  as  it  goes 
down  the  way. 

Clearly,  in  his  own  words,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  chose  the  most  ex- 


pensive option.  In  these  days  of  draco- 
nian  cuts  in  the  defense  budget,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  buy  that  argument. 

Now  in  all  fairness  to  the  record,  I 
think  I  should  point  out  that  the  Sec- 
retary goes  on  to  say: 

More  importantly,  allowing  our  submarine 
industrial  base  to  go  completely  cold,  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  McCain— 

I  was  flattered  that  he  mentioned  my 
name — 

could  result  in  future  startup  costs  that 
transcend  the  transient  savings  envisioned 
by  the  Senator's  amendment. 

As  you  might  note,  Mr.  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  a  very  in- 
telligent individual,  and  I  respect  and 
admire  him  in  many  ways.  He  says 
"could  result."  He  does  not  say  "will.  " 
He  said  "could  result  in  future  startup 
costs  that  transcend  the  transient  sav- 
ings envisioned  by  the  Senator's 
amendment." 

The  average  Seawolf  cost  of  $5.2  billion  per 
submarine  cited  in  Senator  McCain's  letter 
apparently  was  derived  from  a  August  1993 
GAO  repwrt. 

Not  "apparently,"  "was,"  I  would 
make  the  record  clear. 

The  $5.2  billion  figure  includes  all  "sunk" 
costs  of  development  (almost  half  the  total) 
and  initial  construction  incurred  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  if  the 
American  people  are  really  concerned 
whether  these  costs  were  incurred  dur- 
ing the  cold  war  or  after  or  at  any 
time.  I  think  what  they  do  say  is  that 
they  are  appalled  that  we  would  be 
spending  this  kind  of  money  for  one 
single  weapons  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  urged  by 
several  of  my  colleagues  not  to  bring 
this  amendment  up.  I  think  that  their 
concerns  and  their  arguments,  which 
we  will  hear  shortly,  have  merit  and 
justification. 

I  appreciate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  es- 
pecially the  indepth  knowledge  of  my 
two  colleagues  from  Connecticut  on 
this  issue  and  their  strong  advocacy  for 
the  continued  production  of  the  third 
Seawolf  submarine,  and  I  respect  their 
views. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  them.  I 
do  not  anticipate  winning  this  vote  be- 
cause we  went  through  it  last  year.  But 
it  will  not  be  the  first  vote  I  have  lost 
on  this  and  other  issues  that  I  believe 
in,  and  it  will  certainly  not  be  the  last. 

I  think  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves— when  we  are  cutting  the  de- 
fense budget  by  some  40  percent  since 
the  cold  war  was  over;  since  there  is  no 
discernible  mission  for  this  submarine 
except  for  the  preservation  of  the  sub- 
marine industrial  base,  which  I  believe 
clearly  can  be  maintained  in  other 
ways,  in  much  less  expensive  ways— 
that  this  weapons  system  is  not  re- 
quired. 

We  have  sunk  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  this  system:  many,  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Two  of  them,  if  they 
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can  stay  under  their  escalating  cost 
caps,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
vious amendment,  will  be  constructed. 
Two  of  them  will  be.  I  suggest  the  time 
has  come  now  to  call  a  halt. 

When  we  look  at  the  entire  defense 
requirements  of  this  country,  we  have 
some  significant  priorities.  Sealift.  air- 
lift, rapid  deployment,  special  forces 
capabilities — so  many  that  are  under- 
funded now.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  air- 
lift, in  my  view,  that  is  critically  un- 
derfunded. To  spend  this  kind  of  money 
on  this  weapons  system  which  is  not 
critical  to  our  Nation's  defense  is  in- 
deed a  mistake. 

Let  me  point  out  again,  we  should 
preserve  industrial  base  wherever  we 
can.  But  our  first  priority  must  be  na- 
tional security.  This  weapons  system 
does  not  meet  the  argument  that  this 
weapons  system,  at  huge  numbers  of 
dollars,  indeed  is  vital  to  our  national 
security.  That  is  why  we  have  defense 
conversion.  That  is  why  we  are  going 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  in  defense 
conversion. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  support  a  de- 
fense conversion  program  at  Electric 
Boat  Co.  in  Connecticut,  in  Groton.  CT. 
because  I  am  aware  of  the  terrible  dis- 
location that  would  take  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  entire  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  probably  Rhode  Island,  as 
well.  If  my  colleagues  could  make  a 
proposal  for  defense  conversion  which 
would  alleviate  the  suffering  of  these 
good  people  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
and  the  surrounding  States.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  support  it.  But  this  weap- 
ons system  is  not  a  defense  conversion 
program.  What  it  is  is  a  continuing 
drain  of  defense  dollars,  which  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  scarce  as  years 
go  by. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCALN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  this  vote  be  held  at 
2:30  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  vote  on 
this  amendment  or  relating  thereto 
occur  at  2:35  this  afternoon. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr  President.  I  notice 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  off  the 
floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  He  said  OK. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  All  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  deja 
vu  time.  We  had  this  debate  about  a 
year  ago.  This  amendment,  with  all  its 
provisions,  does  one  simple  act:  It  kills 
the  SSN-23.  I  realize  the  author  sug- 
gested this  amendment  is  just  to  have 
a  study  and  reauthorization,  but  the 
intent  is  very  simple:  It  is  to  kill  the 
SSN-23. 

First  of  all.  the  SSN-23  has  been  au- 
thorized. Its  procurement  was  author- 
ized in  1992.  Furthermore,  funds  have 
already  been  appropriated.  At  this  mo- 
ment. $540  million  are  being  fenced  and 
are  awaiting  our  decision  for  expendi- 
ture. Add  to  that  $346  million  already 
obligated  and  spent.  So  it  is  not  some- 
thing we  are  authorizing  from  scratch 
and  appropriating  moneys  for. 

As  I  have  indicated,  this  is  a  revisit. 
The  McCain  amendment  has  asked  for 
studies  before  any  of  the  $540  million  in 
the  industrial  base  funds  can  be  used, 
but  it  also  stipulates  that  even  after 
the  study,  it  cannot  be  used  for  a  third 
Seawolf.  As  all  of  us  know,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  reviewed  the  in- 
dustrial base  and  determined  that  pur- 
chasing the  SSN-23  is  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective use  of  resources.  The  amend- 
ment seeks  additional  studies  without 
any  real  benefit. 

We  have  just  concluded  the  so-called 
Bottom-Up  Review,  a  massive  review 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Simply 
put,  it  is  a  thinly  veiled  termination  of 
the  SSN-23.  The  Bottom-Up  Review 
reached  the  following  conclusions. 

First,  maintaining  the  attack  sub- 
marine base  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  national  security.  As  I  indicated 
in  an  earlier  debate,  the  fundamental 
question  before  us  is  whether  we,  who 
inhabit  this  planet,  can  say  to  our- 
selves that  peace  is  upon  us.  If  peace  is 
upon  us.  then  we  can  do  away  with  all 
of  these  systems  and  do  the  business  of 
this  land.  But  as  I  pointed  out,  at  this 
moment  the  Russians  are  building  mul- 
tiple warhead  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles.  To  suggest  to  me  that  that 
is  an  act  of  peace  is  mind-boggling. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  also  indi- 
cated that  the  capability  to  produce  at- 
tack submarines  is  unique  and,  at  this 
moment,  there  are  only  two  locations 
that  can  produce  the  submarine:  One  is 
in  Virginia,  the  other  in  Connecticut. 
The  Electric  Boat  Co.  in  Connecticut 
has  been  building  submarines  since 
World  War  I.  and  that  is  all  they  do. 
They  are  the  foremost  submarine  pro- 
ducers on  this  planet. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  also  notes 
that  the  reduction  in  submarine  pro- 
duction has  already  jeopardized  the  in- 


dustrial base.  I  believe  we  should  re- 
mind ourselves,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  the  Seawolf  Program  was  origi- 
nally authorized— and  this  is  just  a  few 
years  ago— we  agreed  to  purchase  20 
Seawolf  submarines.  We  have  cut  it 
down  to  three.  To  go  beyond  that 
would  utterly  destroy  the  industrial 
base  and  may  put  our  national  security 
in  jeopardy. 

So  the  Bottom-Up  Review  concluded 
that  the  most  cost-effective  way  to 
transition  to  a  new  attack  submarine, 
possibly  the  Centurion,  which  will  be 
required  to  replace  retiring  submarines 
in  the  early  21st  century,  is  to  build 
this  third  Seawolf.  the  SSN-23. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  waiting  to  be 
recognized,  but  I  just  wanted  to  point 
out.  one,  this  program  has  been  author- 
ized. It  need  not  be  reauthorized.  Funds 
have  already  been  appropriated  and 
spent.  The  Department  of  Defense  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  clearly  states  that  the 
procurement  of  this  third  submarine  is 
essential  to  our  national  security,  and 
it  would  be  the  most  cost-effective  way 
to  move  into  the  new  attack  sub- 
marine. 

So  with  all  those  arguments.  I  hope 
that  this  body  will  go  along  with  the 
committee  and  reject  this  McCain 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  subcommittee  for 
the  presentation  he  has  made  and  for 
the  position  he  has  taken.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  question  before  the  Senate 
is  the  following:  Are  we  to  maintain 
some  kind  of  industrial  base  to  build 
submarines  in  this  Nation  for  the  fu- 
ture? 

Nobody  is  suggesting  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  is  not  to  have  submarines  in  the 
first  part  of  the  next  century  and  into 
the  next  century,  and.  indeed,  the  pro- 
ponent of  this  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  himself  has  said  that  we 
are  going  to  have  submarines,  an  addi- 
tional class  of  submarines  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  century  or  the  first  part  of 
the  21st  century. 

What  is  the  situation  as  far  as  sub- 
marine building  capacity  in  the  Nation 
currently?  There  is  no  new  work  going 
to  one  of  the  yards.  There  are  cur- 
rently two  yards  that  build  sub- 
marines: One — it  has  been  determined 
that  no  new  work  would  go  to  it — New- 
port News.  So  that  leaves  one  surviving 
yard.  Electric  Boat  Yard,  partly  in 
Rhode  Island,  partly,  the  major  part  of 
it,  in  Groton,  CT.  It  is  clear  that  ab- 
sent the  construction  of  the  third 
Seawolf  that  the  industrial  base  will  be 
gone. 

Is  that  just  me  talking  or  is  that 
somebody  who  has  spent  a  lot  more 
time  studying  it  than  I  have?  We  have 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  subcommittee  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  dated  October 
6  of  this  year.  This  is  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  says: 

Currently,  the  Navy  operates  a  submarine 
force  larg^er  than  our  long-term  goal  of  be- 
tween 45  and  55  submarines.  As  a  result,  the 
Navy  Is  achieving  near-term  budget  savings 
by  retiring  older  submarines  before  incurring 
the  costs  of  midlife  nuclear  refuelings  and  by 
stopping  the  production  of  new  submarines 
for  several  years.  However,  submarine  con- 
struction will  have  to  resume  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  sustain  this  smaller 
force  as  the  Los  Angeles  class  submarines 
reach  the  end  of  their  service  life. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  is  going  to 
argue  with  that. 

For  that  reason,  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
concluded  that  the  Navy  should  develop  and 
build  a  new  attack  submarine  as  a  more 
cost-effective  follow-on  to  the  Seawolf  class, 
with  construction  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1998  or  fiscal  year  1999  at  the  Groton.  CT. 
shipyard.  The  third— 

Now  here  is  a  very  important  point. 
Mr.  President — 

The  third  Seau'o// class  submarine — 

The  one  we  are  discussing  here  today. 
SSN-23— 

Is  intended  to  bridge  the  projected  gap  in 
submarine  production  until  the  new  sub- 
marine has  completed  development  and  is 
ready  for  initial  construction  later  in  the 
decade. 

Why  a  Seawolf?  Because  considerable  mate- 
riel that  can  be  used  for  SSN-23  is  already  in 
the  pipeline  making  this  our  most  cost-effec- 
tive bridge  option  while  also  providing  the 
benefit  of  continuing  with  the  most  current 
production  technology. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  talked 
about,  "Well,  use  the  old  Los  Angeles 
class,  the  688."  This  is  what  the  Sec- 
retary said: 

The  last  Los  Angeles  class  submarine  was 
ordered  in  1990,  so  restarting  Los  Angeles 
claiss  construction  did  not  compare  favorably 
to  continuing  with  one  additional  SSN-21.  a 
submarine  much  more  capable  of  dealing 
with  existing  and  projected  threats. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  concludes  with  the  following 
sentence: 

More  importantly,  allowing  our  submarine 
Industrial  base  to  go  completely  cold,  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  McCain,  could  result  in  fu- 
ture startup  costs  that  transcend  the  tran- 
sient savings  envisioned  by  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  it  is.  We  are 
going  to  have  submarines  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  certainly  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century.  We  are  going  to  need  the 
capability  to  build  them.  The  question 
is  whether  we  end  that  capability  now 
and  then  start  up  all  over  again  with  a 
tremendous  cost,  not  just  for  the 
yards,  but  for  all  the  suppliers  like- 
wise, the  suppliers  of  steel  and  other 
necessities  for  submarines,  or  are  we 
going  to  keep  going  at  a  very  low  pro- 
duction baise? 

There  is  no  question  that  the  first 
two  submarines  cannot  be  stretched 
out.  We  just  adopted  an  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 


20  mmutes  ago  that  provided  that 
those  submarines  must  meet  their  pro- 
duction schedule  because  we  put  a  cap 
on  the  money  that  can  be  spent  by  the 
Navy  on  those  two  first  submarines. 
Seawolfs  1  and  2.  So.  therefore,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  necessity  and  it 
makes  financial  sense  as  the  Navy  it- 
self has  testified  after  going  through 
an  arduous  Bottom-Up  Review. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  should  he 
move  to  table  or  to  vote  against  the 
amendment,  should  there  be  an  up-or- 
down  vote.  I  want  to  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

PRmLEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Paul 
Montgomery,  who  is  a  congressional 
fellow  on  my  staff,  have  access  to  the 
Senate  floor  during  consideration  of 
this  DOD  appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Arizona.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  manager  of  the  bill, 
was  right.  This  is  deja  vu  all  over 
again.  This  was  an  issue  that  was  ar- 
gued and  defeated  last  year.  Since  that 
time,  the  evidence  has  grown  that 
building  a  third  Seawolf  is  the  right  de- 
cision to  make  for  our  national  secu- 
rity and  for  the  level  of  expenditure 
that  we  will  make  through  the  Federal 
budget  to  preserve  our  submarine  in- 
dustrial base. 

We  had  a  study  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  under  General  Powell  reaching 
that  conclusion.  The  Navy  has  reached 
that  conclusion  and,  most  recently,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Aspin.  has 
reached  that  conclusion  in  the  Bottom- 
Up  Review,  and  yet  the  same  amend- 
ment returns  again.  I  think  in  this  cli- 
mate when  there  is  an  understandable 
desire  to  cut  spending,  we  have  to  be 
very  careful  about  jeopardizing  our  na- 
tional security.  And  we  also  have  to  be 
careful.  Mr.  President,  that  we  do  not 
take  actions  which  may  have  some  ap- 
peal politically  but  which  ultimately 
will  end  up  costing  more  than  the 
course  that  is  recommended  in  building 
a  third  Seawolf. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  described  the  construction  of 
the  third  Seawolf  as  somehow  a  relic, 
an  indication  of  a  cold  war  mentality, 
as  part  of  a  cold-war  budget  without 
recognizing  that  the  cold  war  has 
ended. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Let  me  just  cite  some  specific 
numbers  that  bear  this  out.  The  origi- 
nal plan  for  Seawolf  construction,  the 
finest  attack  submarine  ever  to  be 
built,  was  to  build  29  submarines.  Ev- 
eryone   involved   here    recognizes    that 


the  cold  war  has  ended  and  that  is  why 
we  are  talking  now  about  building  3, 
not  29. 

The  second  part  of  the  numbers  sug- 
gests that  we  have  recognized  the  end 
of  the  cold  war.  Some  people  want  to 
describe  this  three  Seawolf  construc- 
tion program  as  primarily  a  jobs  pro- 
gram, as  an  attempt  to  keep  people 
working  in  spite  of  the  fact  there  is  no 
sense  to  the  program  anymore. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  each  of  us 
in  our  own  way  wants  to  preserve  jobs 
in  our  own  State — Senator  Dodd,  Sen- 
ator CHAFEE,  Senator  PELL,  and  I  no 
less  than  any  of  our  other  colleagues. 
But  the  fact  is  that  even  if  this  third 
Seawolf  is  built,  the  level  of  employ- 
ment at  Electric  Boat  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  will  go  from  a  high  of 
23,000.  just  about  3  years  ago,  to  7,500. 
That  means  that  more  than  15,000  peo- 
ple are  going  to  lose  their  jobs. 

So  this  is  not  some  kind  of,  "Let's 
just  keep  going  as  if  the  cold  war  ex- 
isted and  keep  everybody  employed" 
scenario.  The  tragic  fact  is  that  15,000- 
plus  people  are  going  to  lose  their  posi- 
tions at  Electric  Boat  as  part  of  this 
attempt  to  maintain  our  ability  to 
build  submarines  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  presence  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  know  he  has  a 
very  busy  schedule  and  was  good 
enough  to  come  over  to  the  floor  to 
participate  in  this  debate.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time  if  he 
would  so  choose. 
Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Connecticut.  I  will 
make  my  remarks  rather  brief  on  this 
subject.  I  appreciate  very  much  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  I  do  so  reluctantly 
because  I  share  his  concerns  about  the 
affordability  of  our  defense  forces  and 
that  is  a  significant  and  a  growing 
problem.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  the  sub- 
marine industrial  base  is  too  important 
to  be  solved  by  imposing  an  arbitrary 
fence  around  the  total  program  or 
around  the  $540  million  left  in  fiscal 
year  1992  after  the  rescission  of  the 
third  Seawolf.  I  wish  to  recount  just 
briefly  a  little  history  as  to  how  we 
find  ourselves  in  this  position  today. 

The  Bush  administration  proposed  to 
cancel  further  production  of  Seawolf 
submarines  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  budg- 
et. This  proposal  included  canceling 
two  Seawolf  submarines  that  Congress 
had  already  authorized  and  appro- 
priated. 

On  April  1,  1992,  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  the  Senate  held  a  hear- 
ing on  this  issue.  It  became  very  clear 
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at  that  hearing  the  administration  had 
taken  this  action  without  analyzing 
the  effect  that  their  proposal  would 
have  on  the  defense  industrial  base. 
Studies  addressing  these  issues  were 
only  begun  after  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment decision  to  rescind  the  prior  year 
ships.  One  of  the  things  they  told  us  on 
April  1  when  we  asked  about  the  indus- 
trial base,  the  effect  on  the  industrial 
base,  the  decision  was  we  are  going  to 
study  that.  Well,  the  study  in  any  kind 
of  normal  logic  would  precede  the  deci- 
sion rather  than  follow  the  decision. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  time  the  De- 
partment could  not  say  with  any  cer- 
tainty whether  the  submarine  indus- 
trial base  should  be  protected  and.  if 
so.  how  it  should  be  protected.  I  believe 
the  initial  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  re- 
scission package,  a  vote  which  rejected 
canceling  these  two  ships,  reflected  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  had  grave  reserva- 
tions about  the  administration's  plan. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  now  concluded  its  Bottom-Up 
Review  under  the  leadership  of  Sec- 
retary Aspin.  The  Bottom-Up  Review 
included  the  analysis  of  the  submarine 
industrial  base  which  all  of  us  had 
hoped  would  have  been  available  last 
year  when  the  Seawolf  cancellation  was 
proposed  by  the  Bush  administration, 
but  it  was  not  available. 

The  results  of  that  analysis  con- 
firmed what  many  of  us  suspected  last 
year  when  we  voted.  Protecting  the 
submarine  industrial  base  is  very  im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  security.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Senate  last 
year  voted  to  continue  building  the 
third  Seawolf  when  the  rescission  bill 
was  before  this  body.  Later,  however, 
the  conferees  on  the  rescission  bill 
agreed  to  terminate  this  ship. 

Mr.  President,  having  the  world's 
best  submarines  was  important  during 
the  cold  war.  In  fact,  it  was  crucial.  It 
was  critical  during  the  cold  war.  Cer- 
tainly the  numbers  of  attack  sub- 
marines will  decline  as  we  adjust  our 
forces  to  reflect  the  new  world  reality. 
Secretary  Aspin  intends  to  cut  that 
force  level  roughly  in  half  to  a  level  of 
45  to  55  submarines.  Because  we  are 
cutting  force  levels.  I  believe  the  Na- 
tion still  requires  the  world's  best  sub- 
marines and.  just  as  important,  the  Na- 
tion requires  the  ability  to  build  the 
world's  best  submarines. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  has  con- 
cluded that  building  the  next  Seawolf 
subnxarine,  the  SSN-23,  is  the  best  way 
to  protect  the  submarine  industrial 
base  while  we  develop  the  next  genera- 
tion of  attack  submarines. 

Congress  should  certainly  review  the 
Defense  Department's  analysis.  We 
should  consider  this  analysis  and  any 
analysis  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
wants  to  present  during  the  normal 
course  of  the  budget  review  next  year. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  take 
unilateral  action  that  could  bring  fur- 


ther harm  to  the  submarine  industrial 
base  by  tying  up  needed  funds  now 
while  we  await  further  analysis.  Tak- 
ing such  a  position  now  precludes  the 
Navy  from  taking  short-term  actions 
to  protect  vital  components  of  the  in- 
dustrial base.  That  is  a  risk  that  I  do 
not  believe  is  prudent. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  done  the  analy- 
sis that  should  have  been  conducted  be- 
fore the  program  was  canceled  in  the 
Bush  administration.  That  analysis  has 
demonstrated  three  things. 

No.  1.  the  Navy  needs  to  begin  build- 
ing the  next  generation  of  attack  sub- 
marine before  the  end  of  this  decade. 

No.  2,  the  Navy  needs  to  protect  the 
submarine  industrial  base  while  this 
new  submarine  is  being  designed. 

No.  3.  building  the  SSN-23,  the  third 
Seawolf,  is  the  best  way  of  protecting 
the  submarine  industrial  base  while 
the  Navy  designs  this  next  generation 
submarine. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  and  his  comments. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  preempt 
the  Navy  from  taking  prudent  steps  to 
protect  the  submarine  industrial  base 
while  the  Congress  reviews  the  Seawolf 
program  and  the  new  attack  submarine 
program. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
this  amendment.  I  commend  both  Sen- 
ators from  Connecticut  for  their  re- 
marks and  their  leadership  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  request  relative  to  the  consent 
granted  regarding  the  McCain  amend- 
ment No.  1031  by  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  no  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  in  order  prior  to  a  mo- 
tion to  table  at  2:35  p.m.  today;  that  if 
the  amendment  is  not  tabled,  it  be  fur- 
ther debatable  and  amendable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me 
for  just  a  moment  to  modify  a  pending 
order  governing  the  disposition  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Of  course  I  will. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  there  was  entered  order  221 
printed  at  page  2  of  today's  calendar 
dealing  with  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill.  It  is  only  two  sentences 
long,  and  the  second  sentence  reads  £is 
follows: 

That  no  amendments  or  motions  on  the 
subject  of  Somalia,  or  the  basing  or  com- 
mand of  U.S.  troops  overseas,  be  In  order  un- 
less they  have  been  cleared  by  the  majority 
leader,  after  consultation  with  the  Repub- 
lican leader. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  my  inten- 
tion and  that  of  Senator  Dole  when  we 
reached  this  agreement  was  that  no 
such  amendment  be  in  order  until  we 


reach  the  subject  of  Somalia.  That  was 
to  permit  us  to  have  a  period  of  time 
within  which  to  continue  the  discus- 
sions that  had  been  under  way  and  still 
go  forward  on  other  business,  as  we 
have  been  doing  all  day. 

Although  read  literally,  it  might  be 
construed  to  suggest  that  at  no  time 
during  consideration  of  this  bill  could 
such  amendments  be  offered;  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  is  not  the  intention 
of  myself  as  the  majority  leader  or  the 
Republican  leader,  and  that  once  we 
get  into  the  subject  of  Somalia,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  this  provision  will 
no  longer  be  operative  and  I  will  seek 
to  have  it  vitiated  so  that  any  Senator 
can  offer  any  amendment  he  or  she 
wants  as  is  the  ordinary  case. 

As  I  said  last  night.  I  tried  through- 
out the  day  yesterday  to  get  an  agree- 
ment which  would  permit  us  to  con- 
sider other  matters.  I  was  unable  to  get 
that  agreement.  As  a  result,  the  Senate 
did  not  act  on  any  business  for  several 
hours  yesterday.  So  this  was  a  response 
to  that  immediate  situation.  I  wish  to 
assure  all  Senators,  so  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  in  that  regard,  once 
we  get  into  the  subject  of  Somalia — I 
hope  that  will  be  sometime  this  after- 
noon— nobody  has  to  clear  anything 
with  me.  I  am  going  to  vitiate  this 
order  and  Senators  will  be  able  to  have 
the  full  freedom  to  offer  amendments 
which  the  rules  permit. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  permitting  me  to  make  this  clari- 
fication. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  for  taking  the  time  to  come 
over,  for  his  typically  thoughtful  and 
reasoned  statement.  I  think  he  makes 
a  number  of  excellent  points. 

The  one  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
this  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  terminate  a  very 
thoughtful  process  to  determine  the 
best  and  most  cost-effective  way  to 
sustain  our  submarine  industrial  base, 
which  means  our  ability  to  build  sub- 
marines at  the  end  of  this  century  and 
into  the  next  century,  which  everybody 
acknowledges  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do. 

The  point  is  this:  There  is  no  funding 
in  this  bill  for  the  third  Seawolf.  There 
have  been  a  series  of  judgments  made, 
including  S540  million  appropriated  last 
year  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  are  aimed  at  sus- 
taining the  submarine  industrial  base 
and  continuing  work  on  the  Seawolf 
program.  Next  year  the  remaining 
funds  presumably  will  be  requested,  or 
perhaps  in  the  following  year.  That 
would  certainly  be  a  more  appropriate 
time  for  more  consideration,  after  con- 
tinued oversight  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  relevant  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  while  my  colleagues 
are  on  the  floor,  I  want  to  restate  that 
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the  Seawolf  program,  as  it  exists  now, 
is  not  cold  war  business  as  usual.  We 
have  reduced  the  program  from  29  sub- 
marines to  3.  It  is  not  some  kind  of  po- 
litical pork-barrel,  full-employment 
program  for  the  folks  back  home.  The 
tragic  fact  is  that  even  if  we  continue 
to  fund— as  I  certainly  hope  and  believe 
we  will  and  should— this  third  Seawolf. 
more  than  15.000  people  at  Electric 
Boat  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
will  lose  employment,  as  will  many 
others  throughout  the  country  working 
for  subcontractors  who  supply  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  why  build  the  third 
Seawolf?  I  think  there  are  two  fun- 
damental reasons. 

The  first  is  to  sustain  our  ability  to 
build  submarines  at  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade. When  we  say  the  industrial  base, 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  not  just  talking  about  some  theo- 
retical possibility.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Navy  has  made  very  clear  to  us,  and  I 
do  not  find  anybody  who  disagrees  with 
this,  that  even  reducing  the  number  of 
submarines  in  our  fleet  down  to  45  to  55 
as  Secretary  Aspin  has  concluded  in 
the  Bottom-Up  Review,  we  will  still 
need  to  build  between  10  and  20  new  at- 
tack submarines  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  next  century. 

We  need  to  build  new  submarines  be- 
cause the  existing  submarines  are  sim- 
ply going  to  reach  the  end  of  their 
operational  lives.  They  are  going  to 
have  to  be  taken  out  of  service.  We  are 
going  from  a  fleet  of  about  85  down  to 
probably  45  to  55.  Even  under  that  sce- 
nario, we  need  to  build  10  to  20  new 
submarines. 

So  the  question  is — and  this  is  what 
the  Bottom-Up  Review  considered 
quite  carefully—  do  we  close  down  the 
production  lines  now  and  restart  them 
at  the  end  of  the  decade?  Or  do  we  con- 
tinue at  a  low  rate  of  production,  sus- 
taining the  infrastructure,  the  people, 
the  factories,  and  be  able  to  gear  up  at 
the  end  of  this  decade?  The  conclusion 
from  all  the  studies  that  have  been 
done  is  that  it  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  to  cut  these  factories  off.  to  lay 
off  all  of  these  people.  And  the  point  I 
want  to  make  again  is  that  it  makes  no 
sense,  not  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  but  from  an  economic  point  of 
view.  In  one  of  its  studies  of  this  issue, 
the  Navy  made  it  clear  that  shutting 
down  the  production  line  now  and 
starting  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  decade 
would  cost  at  least  $4  to  $6  billion. 

This  is  sophisticated  work,  with  so- 
phisticated equipment,  and  sophisti- 
cated factories,  with  sophisticated 
workers.  You  do  not  just  do  it  over- 
night with  no  cost.  It  is  $4  to  $6  billion 
to  start  it  up  again,  as  compared  to  $1.5 
billion  to  build  this  third  Seawolf.  A 
low  rate  of  production  sustains  the  ca- 
pacity to  build  more  submarines  at  the 
end  of  this  century.  It  makes  a  lot 
more  economic  sense. 

I  must  say  that  the  numbers  that  our 
colleague    from    Arizona    has    thrown 


around  in  his  discussion  of  the  earlier 
amendment  were  misleading  at  best: 
$5.2  billion  per  submarine  is  just  not 
real.  Again,  in  the  earlier  amendment 
that  he  offered,  it  talked  about  $4.7  bil- 
lion for  the  first  two  Seawolfs.  And  on 
this  third  one,  we  are  talking  about  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2.4  billion.  Inciden- 
tally, cost  begins  to  drop  a  little  bit  as 
we  gain  some  experience  in  building 
them.  The  $5.2  billion  can  only  have 
the  remotest  relationship  to  reality  if 
we  consider  the  so-called  sunk  costs, 
the  startup  costs,  the  earlier  invest- 
ments when  we  were  going  to  have  a  29- 
boat  Seawolf  program,  which  now  has 
been  reduced  to  three. 

The  only  way  that  anyone  can  under- 
stand the  $5.2  billion  number  by  taking 
the  so-called  overhead  for  the  29  boats 
and  applying  it  only  to  the  two  boats 
that  are  being  built. 

Incidentally,  this  money  has  already 
been  appropriated,  with  some  spent, 
and  some  waiting  to  be  spent  on  the 
third  Seawolf.  We  are  talking  about  an 
additional  $1.5  billion  for  a  total  of  $2.4 
billion  for  this  third  Seawolf.  We  are 
talking  about  sustaining  the  industrial 
base,  the  ability  to  build  submarines. 
But  more  than  that,  Mr.  President, 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  not  just 
makework,  but  about  creating  a  kind 
of  silver  bullet  fleet  of  the  finest  at- 
tack submarines  in  the  world;  quieter, 
faster,  with  the  capability  not  only  to 
perform  the  traditional  functions  of  at- 
tack submarines,  but  to  carry  out  in- 
telligence operations,  surveillance  op- 
erations, covert  delivery  of  special  op- 
erations forces,  and  firing  Tomahawk 
cruise  missiles,  which  were  so  impor- 
tant in  the  gulf  war,  and  will  be  in  fu- 
ture military  operations. 

These  are  extraordinary  vessels.  I 
guess  there  are  some  who  would  say 
that  as  sophisticated  and  extraor- 
dinary as  these  vessels  are,  we  are  not 
going  to  need  them.  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  there  are  almost  40  nations  in 
the  world  that  now  have  submarine  ca- 
pacity, and  that  capacity  is  increasing 
in  some  of  those  nations  that  are  least 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

But  let  us  talk  about  the  former  So- 
viet Union.  A  little  more  than  a  week 
ago,  the  question  of  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  military  might  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union— in  this  case  Russia — was  in 
doubt.  It  is  quite  possible  that  nation- 
alists, people  hostile  to  Western  inter- 
ests, people  who  might  have  more  ag- 
gressive designs,  would  be  back  in 
charge  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  in- 
cluding its  submarine  fleet.  I  think  in 
these  cases,  as  somebody  said  to  me 
during  the  week,  what  we  have  to  judge 
is  not  intention  but  capacity. 

The  Russians  have  enormous  mili- 
tary capacity,  including  enormous  sub- 
marine capacity.  An  expert  in  this  field 
said  to  me  this  week  that  the  com- 
parable Soviet  submarine  to  our  688 
class,  which  is  the  best  attack  sub  we 
have  now,  is  equal  to  the  688  and  can 


challenge  the  688.  So  the  question  is  ca- 
pacity, not  intention.  The  intentions  of 
President  Yeltsin  seem,  thank  God,  to 
be  good  and  not  hostile.  But  who  knows 
who  will  be  in  control  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  these  submarines  are 
built  to  last  30  to  4&  years.  Can  anyone 
in  this  Chamber  say  that  in  the  30  to  40 
years  after  these  submarines  will  be 
built  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  not  want  to  have  within  our 
capacity,  within  our  control,  within 
our  national  security  structure  the 
three  finest  attack  submarines  ever 
built?  I  hate  to  say  it.  but  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  somewhere  along  the  line  in 
that  next  30  or  40  years,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is.  human  history  telling 
us  what  it  does,  we  are  going  to  look 
back,  or  our  successors  will  look  back 
and  be  very  grateful  that  we  built  the 
three  Seawolf  submarines. 

So  we  sustain  the  industrial  base  at 
the  most  cost-effective  price.  We  pro- 
vide not  just  a  make-work  product  but 
the  three  finest  attack  subs  that  have 
ever  been  built  and  that  will  be  avail- 
able to  our  military  for  the  next  30  to 
40  years. 

It  is  a  wise  and  thoughtful  decision, 
not  easy  in  these  times  politically,  but 
the  right  decision  to  make.  It  has  been 
sustained  over  and  over  again  by  those 
who  have  looked  at  this  question. 
Again,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  be- 
fore us  on  the  third  Seawolf. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
our  colleague  from  Arizona,  Senator 
McC.\i.\. 

The  fiscal  year  1992-93  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  authorized  a  third 
Seawolf  submarine,  commonly  referred 
to  as  SSN-23.  In  1992,  Public  Law  102- 
298  appropriated  $540.2  million  that 
could  be  used  for  advance  procurement 
of  critical  long-lead  items  for  SSN-23. 

The  amendment  before  us,  pure  and 
simple,  deauthorizes  funding  for  SSN- 
23  and  is  more  inconsistent  with  con- 
gressional action.  Furthermore,  it 
would  run  counter  to  the  recently  re- 
leased Bottom-Up  Review,  the  elabo- 
rate defense  posture  plan  prepared  by 
Secretary  Aspin.  In  it.  Secretary  Aspin 
and  the  administration  conclude  that 
construction  of  the  third  Seawolf  is  the 
best,  most  cost-effective  way  to  pre- 
serve our  submarine  industrial  base. 
The  production  of  this  third  submarine 
would  bridge  the  gap  until  we  are  ready 
to  begin  construction  on  the  new  at- 
tack submarine  to  be  known  as  the 
Centurion. 

Sustained  low-rate  production  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  preserve  the 
technology,  design,  and  unique  skills 
necessary  to  maintain  our  submarine 
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industrial  baise.  In  an  October  6  letter. 
Secretary  Aspin  reiterates  his  belief 
that  the  SSN-23  is  needed  to  bridge  a 
projected  production  gap  until  a  new 
attack  submarine  nears  construction 
later  this  decade.  If  a  production  gap 
occurs,  the  Navy  has  determined  that 
the  highly  specialized  submarine  ven- 
dor base,  consisting  of  over  1,000  firms 
in  37  States,  will  be  jeopardized. 

Submarine  technology  and  construc- 
tion is  unique  and  complex.  It  cannot 
be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  faucet  with- 
out considerable  additional  costs  and 
disruption.  Reconstituting  the  sub- 
marine industrial  base  to  produce  a 
new  attack  submarine,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, would  also  prove  to  be  prohibi- 
tively expensive.  In  1992,  the  Navy 
statement  estimated  that  reconstitu- 
tion  would  cost  at  least  $4  to  $6  billion. 

The  McCain  amendment  would  re- 
verse the  previous  authorization  and 
appropriation  of  the  Seawolf  Program. 
In  doing  so,  it  would  constitute  killing 
a  program  which  has  not  had  a  fair 
hearing  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. It  would  also  block  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  build  submarines  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
and  Department  of  Defense  also  op- 
poses this  amendment,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  in  voting  against 
it.  In  doing  so,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  bill  before  us  today,  the  un- 
derlying bill,  does  not  contain  any  spe- 
cific funds  for  the  Seawolf  Program. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  my  views  on  the  Seawolf  known 
to  the  Senate  before,  and  they  have  not 
changed.  However,  I  cannot  support 
Senator  McCain's  amendment,  and  I 
want  to  point  out  why. 

The  Seawolf  is  a  stealth  submarine. 
People  keep  talking  about  attack  sub- 
marine. It  was  designed  and  brought  to 
us  as  a  stealth  submarine.  I  fail  to  see 
why  we  need  a  stealth  submarine  right 
now.  I  do  think  we  need  additional 
stealth  aircraft.  We  started  off  with 
the  idea  of  building  70  B-2  bombers, 
and  because  of  attacks  on  this  floor 
and  general  limitations,  that  has  been 
reduced  down  and  down  and  down 
again. 

Additional  Seawolfs.  we  are  told— and 
this  was  the  Secretary's  testimony  be- 
fore our  subcommittee — are  necessary 
only  to  preserve  the  industrial  base  to 
build  Seawolfs.  That  is  illogical  to  me 
because  I  do  not  think  we  need  Seawolfs 
to  start  with. 

The  real  problem  about  this  Is  that 
Senator  McCain's  amendment  requires 
us  to  have  an  additional  authorization 
to  spend  money  that  was  already  au- 
thorized, that  we  appropriated,  and  it 
is  in  a  reserve  account:  and  it  would 
take.  I  believe,  authority  to  start  the 
third  submarine.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
have  to  have  authority  to  use  the 
money  we  have  already  appropriated 
for  the  preservation  of  the  industrial 
base. 


However,  if  the  Senate  will  look  at 
the  request  that  is  contained  in  Sen- 
ator McC.MN's  amendment — a  report 
from  Congress,  for  the  funding  required 
from  1995  through  the  year  2004,  a  third 
submarine  of  the  Seawolf  class,  for  a 
mission  requirements  statement  on 
such  a  third  submarine,  for  a  compari- 
son of  the  costs  of  that  submarine  to 
the  688  class  construction,  for  a  whole 
series  of  comparisons  as  to  the  procure- 
ment of  similar  submarines,  and  for 
the  assessment  of  the  costs  associated 
with  the  delaying  production  of  a  third 
submarine,  I  think  all  of  those  subjects 
are  worthy  of  a  report  to  Congress. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  takes 
8  years  to  build  a  Seawolf.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  us  to  even  get  around  to 
thinking  about  a  third  Seawolf  for  a 
couple  more  years.  So,  in  effect.  Sen- 
ator McC.MN's  amendment  is  pre- 
mature in  that  regard,  but  his  provi- 
sions calling  for  a  report  I  would  sup- 
port. 

That  is  my  problem.  I  do  not  support 
the  amendment  that  contains  a  re- 
quirement for  an  additional  authoriza- 
tion to  expend  moneys  in  the  industrial 
base  account,  but  I  do  support  the  con- 
cept of  having  a  report  to  Congress,  as 
he  has  indicated,  as  to  why  we  should 
consider  a  third  Seawolf. 

Every  one  of  these  Seawolfs  is  equiva- 
lent to  five  B-2'3.  Yet,  I  look  around 
the  floor  and  I  see  many  Senators  who 
voted  against  the  B-2's.  Why?  Because 
they  told  us  they  were  too  expensive. 
They  told  us  they  were  unnecessary. 

A  B-2  is  much  more  necessary  for  the 
future  of  this  country's  defense,  in  my 
opinion,  than  a  Seawolf.  I  ask  Senators 
to  come  forward  and  explain  why  they 
are  opposed  to  B-2's  if  they  support 
this  Seawolf. 

The  main  thing  about  Senator 
McCains  amendment  right  now  is  it 
really  is  making  an  advance  decision 
that  I  think  we  will  have  to  make 
maybe  next  year  or  the  following  year. 

I  wish  he  would  just  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  ask  for  the  report  so  we  would 
have  the  report.  As  he  has  indicated,  it 
is  very  important  information,  and  I 
certainly  believe  the  Senate  should 
support  getting  such  a  report.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  should  support  making 
the  decision  that  the  report  pertains 
to.  I  would  like  to  have  that  report,  be- 
cause I  think  many  more  people  would 
join  me  in  seriously  questioning  the 
need  for  another  Seawolf.  But  that 
issue  is  not  before  us.  We  are  not  decid- 
ing whether  to  have  a  third  Seawolf 
today,  as  I  understand  it. 

If  we  are  making  that  decision,  I 
think  the  Senate  will  be  around  for  a 
much  longer  time,  because  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  a  third  Seawolf  unless 
there  is  a  lot  more  information  and 
justification  presented  to  the  Senate. 
But  I  oppose  Senator  McCain's  amend- 
ment because  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  to  have  another  authorization  to 
use  the  S542.2  million  that  is  available 


to   the   preservation   of  the   industrial 
base.  That  could  be  used  in  other  areas. 

It  could  be  used,  actually,  in  the  638 
area.  It  could  be  used  in  other  portions 
of  the  submarine  program,  again, 
though  it  would  take  an  action  by  Con- 
gress to  approve  that,  in  effect,  because 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  pro- 
grams can  be  sustained  very  long  for 
the  amount  that  we  reserved  in  the  in- 
dustrial base. 

I  just  oppose  putting  on  the  appro- 
priations process  another  level  of  au- 
thorization requirement  for  moneys 
that  are  already  authorized,  already 
appropriated,  and  were  already  specifi- 
cally reserved  in  the  bill  that  we 
passed  last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CAMPBELL).  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD],  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
let  me  commend  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
their  leadership  on  this  bill  overall, 
and  also  commend  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  who  I  think  made  a  very 
comprehensive  argument  against  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Let  me  also  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Alaska,  before  he  leaves  the  floor 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  not  leaving  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  As  one  who  supports  the 
B-2,  I  think  Senator  Stevens'  argu- 
ments on  the  B-2  make  sense. 

I  also  happen  to  believe  that  the 
stealth  technology  we  are  talking 
about  here  has  an  appropriate  value, 
just  as  the  arguments  for  a  B-2  have 
value,  and  this  Senator  supported 
those  even  though  we  do  not  have  any 
business  in  my  State  with  a  B-2.  But  I 
think  stealth  technology  for  the  21st 
century  is  critical.  We  ought  not  to 
abandon  that  technology. 

I  subscribe  to  his  arguments  and  ask 
him  to  consider  the  arguments  being 
made  on  this  particular  matter  when  it 
comes  to  this  form  of  technology. 

Mr.  President,  as  once  said  in  this  ar- 
gument, you  have  heard  now  from  a 
number  of  us  here  that  everything 
probably  has  been  said  in  defense  of 
this  particular  program,  but  not  every- 
one has  said  it. 

So  I  am  going  to  take  a  minute  or 
two  here  to  reiterate  some  of  the  argu- 
ments—I think  the  important  argu- 
ments. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  Ad- 
miral Trost.  It  appears  in  today's  De- 
fense News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  be  printed  at  this  juncture  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Buy  Today.  I.vvest  in  Future 

congress  must  fund  seawolf  bridge  to 

future  sub 

(By  Adm.  Carlisle  Trost) 

In  lu  consideration  of  the  1994  defense 
budget.  Congress  at  last  has  the  chance  to 
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begin  a  historic  redefinition  of  America's  na- 
tional security  priorities. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  set  off  a 
chain  of  political  events  that  shook  the 
world,  there  has  been  endless  debate  over 
how  we  should  adjust  to  these  changes.  It  is 
time  for  the  debate  to  end  and  decisions  to 
be  made.  It  Is  time  to  adopt  a  forward-look- 
ing strategy  for  defense  in  the  post-Cold  war 
era. 

The  comprehensive  bottom-up  review  of  fu- 
ture defense  requirements  just  completed  by 
the  Pentagon  affords  us  that  opportunity.  It 
provides  a  sound  basis  for  moving  ahead  with 
not  only  a  rational  reduction  and  restructur- 
ing of  our  forces,  but  a  major  redirection  of 
our  defense  strategy. 

There  is  more  at  stake  than  peace  divi- 
dends and  downsizing.  It  goes  to  the  very 
core  of  how  we  view  America's  role  in  the 
world  and  its  ability  to  carry  out  its  future 
responsibilities.  The  concerns  that  drove  our 
defense  planning  for  more  than  40  years  have 
changed  dramatically.  In  their  place,  we 
need  a  new  strategy  that  takes  into  account 
not  only  today's  demands,  but  tomorrow's 
uncertainties. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  that  means  we 
can  be  more  selective  in  the  weapons  we  buy 
and  the  number  of  troops  we  station  around 
the  world.  But  as  t)^  Pentagon  review 
makes  crystal  clear,  it  does  not  mean  we  can 
lose  sight  of  basic  defense  needs.  One  of 
those  is  the  technology  base  that  has  under- 
pinned our  military  strength  for  decades. 

It  is  clear  that  significant  downsizing  of 
the  defense  industry  will  and  must  occur. 
But  as  we  reduce  military  spending  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  changed  nature  of  the 
global  threat  to  U.S.  interests,  we  must  take 
care  not  to  jeopardize  defense  capabilities 
that  may  not  be  needed  now  but  will  be  need- 
ed in  the  future.  As  the  Pentagon  assessment 
aptly  points  out.  the  only  effective  way  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  demands  of  to- 
day's world  and  tomorrow's  is  through  con- 
tinued low-rate  production  of  critical,  de- 
fense-unique technologie-s — especially  those 
with  no  commercial  application. 

Last  year.  Congress  recognized  the  long- 
range  importance  of  certain  defense  assets 
by  appropriating  $540  million  to  help  pre- 
serve our  ability  to  build  nuclear  sub- 
marines. Nuclear  submarines  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  Critical  to  strategic  deter- 
rence in  the  past,  they  will  continue  and  ex- 
pand a  wide  range  of  conventional  roles  in 
the  future,  enhancing  our  ability  to  project 
force  and  respond  to  crises  wherever  they 
may  erupt. 

Their  stealth,  reach  and  firepower  will 
make  them  versatile  instruments  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy, capable  of  carrying  out  missile  strikes, 
like  those  launched  against  Iraq;  intel- 
ligence gathering;  coastal  operations;  or  the 
covert  deployment  of  special  forces.  From 
Defense  Secretary  Les  Aspin  down.  U.S.  ci- 
vilian and  military  leaders  agree  that  sub- 
marines—and the  ability  to  design  and  build 
submarines— will  remain  vital  to  our  na- 
tional defense. 

For  some  time.  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  agreed  that  America's  hard-won 
technological  lead  in  undersea  warfare  must 
be  upheld.  The  nagging  question  has  been: 
How?  We  now  must  begin  to  build  a  consen- 
sus around  the  answer  contained  in  the  bot- 
tom-up review. 

That  document  confirms  the  wisdom  of 
what  Congress  did  last  year  on  an  interim 
basis  to  sustain  the  highly  specialized  tech- 
nologies, skills  and  workers  who  constitute 
the  U.S.  submarine  industrial  base.  More  im- 
portantly, it  argues  for  Congress  to  commit 


to  the  low  level  of  production  needed  to 
guarantee  that  the  necessary  resources  still 
will  be  available  when  the  next-generation 
attack  submarine,  the  first  specifically  de- 
signed for  the  post-Cold  War  environment  of 
the  21st  century,  is  scheduled  to  enter  the 
production  pipeline  five  years  from  now. 

The  strategy  is  clear:  buy  what  we  need 
today,  but  invest  in  what  we  need  tomorrow. 
As  we  exact  deserved  savings  from  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.  we  must  take  care  to  protect 
resources  fundamental  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. With  its  recommendation  to  build  a 
third  and  final  Seawolf  submarine  as  a 
bridge  to  the  next  planned  modernization  of 
our  undei-sea  fleet,  the  Pentagon  has  given 
us  an  effective  way  to  strike  that  balance.  It 
is  now  up  to  Congress  to  show  that  where  ir- 
replaceable defense  capabilities  are  at  stake, 
it  is  prepared  to  invest  in  America's  future. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  title  of 
this  particular  piece  written  for  today 
is  entitled  "Buy  Today,  Invest  in  Fu- 
ture." The  subtitle  is  "Congress  Must 
Fund  Seawolf  Bridge  to  Future  Sub." 

I  think  the  last  paragraph  or  so  here, 
which  I  will  just  quote,  says  very  elo- 
quently what  we  are  trying  to  say  by 
raising  the  various  arguments  that  are 
valid  here. 

Admiral  Trost  is  highly  regarded, 
and  for  the  record,  I  point  out  he  was  a 
former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and 
one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  naval 
officers  in  the  past  three  or  four  dec- 
ades, and  certainly  a  knowledgeable  in- 
dividual when  it  comes  to  these  mat- 
ters. 

He  says: 

The  strategy  is  clear:  buy  what  we  need 
today,  but  invest  in  what  we  need  tomorrow. 
As  we  exact  deserved  savings  from  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.  we  must  take  care  to  protect 
resources  fundamental  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. With  its  recommendation  to  build  a 
third  and  final  Seawolf  submarine  as  a  bridge 
to  the  next  planned  modernization  of  our  un- 
dersea fleet,  the  Pentagon  has  given  us  an  ef- 
fective way  to  strike  that  balance.  It  is  now 
up  to  Congress  to  show  that  where  irreplace- 
able defense  capabilities  are  at  stake,  it  is 
prepared  to  invest  in  America's  future. 

I  suppose  if  we  had  all  been  clairvoy- 
ant 5  or  6  years  ago.  and  had  been  able 
to  predict  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
would  have  come  up  with  some  dif- 
ferent technology  than  t'he  Seawolf.  I 
suspect  a  less  costly  scaled  down  ver- 
sion of  a  modern  688  submarine.  But  no 
one  was  clairvoyant  10  years  ago.  so  we 
planned  and  invested  heavily  for  a 
modem,  next  generation  attack  sub- 
marine, and  that  was  the  Seawolf. 

As  colleagues  here  who  follow  the  de- 
bates over  the  years  will  recall,  we 
originally  planned  29  Seawolf  sub- 
marines to  be  part  of  that  arsenal  to 
protect  and  provide  that  attack  sub- 
marine capability  at  the  close  of  this 
century  and  into  the  next  century.  And 
then,  of  course,  the  collapse  of  the  So- 
viet Union  occurred  and  the  end  of  the 
cold  war. 

So  what  has  happened  here,  we  have 
now  reduced  that  number  of  29  down  to 
3.  And.  in  a  sense,  subscribing  to  the 
arguments  raised  by  my  colleague  from 


Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
who  argue  whether  or  not  this  particu- 
lar technology  is  needed  in  the  21st 
century,  I  happen  to  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut.  I  think  the 
point  he  made  about  events  that  oc- 
curred in  Russia  just  a  few  days  ago 
ought  to  cause  everyone  to  pause  here. 
I  think  a  significant  argument  could  be 
made,  had  two  battalions  decided  to 
support  the  insurgents  inside  the  White 
House  in  Moscow,  we  may  be  looking 
at  a  different  situation  today  in  Rus- 
sia. 

Fortunately,  that  did  not  occur.  For- 
tunately, we  had  a  President  who 
spoke  loud  and  clear  in  support  of 
Boris  Yeltsin,  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
critically  important  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  support  him  and  encourage 
the  paramilitary  forces  in  Russia  to 
back  Yeltsin  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment. 

The  point  here  is  not  necessarily  the 
outcome,  but  to  point  out,  as  has  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  my  col- 
league, the  fragility  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  the  major  arsenal  there. 

As  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  pointed 
out,  and  accurately  so,  there  is  still  an 
industrial  capacity  for  submarines  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  For  the  first 
time,  we  now  have  submarine  tech- 
nology that  has  been  injected  into  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Iran  has  bought  two  sub- 
marines from  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Libya  is  trying  to  buy  them. 

The  notion  somehow  that  this  is  no 
longer  an  issue  out  there  is  just  not  the 
case.  There  are  some  400  submarines 
plowing  the  ocean  floors  right  now.  ex- 
cluding the  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  has  an 
arsenal  of  100  submarines.  North  Korea 
has  the  fourth  largest  submarine  force 
in  the  world.  The  list  I  read,  those  are 
not  exactly  allies  of  ours. 

We  also  know,  as  I  say,  there  is  an 
export  market  going  on.  Our  allies  in 
Germany  are  producing  a  diesel  model 
for  export,  a  very  sophisticated  sub- 
marine, by  the  way.  It  is  not  as  sophis- 
ticated as  the  Seawolf  at  all.  but  there 
obviously  are  those  out  there  who  be- 
lieve that  this  technology  has  some 
value  in  terms  of  a  national  security 
structure. 

So  what  we  are  saying  here  is  that  we 
believe  that  maintaining  our  lead,  our 
technical  advantage,  in  this  area 
makes  sense. 

Does  anyone  suggest  for  a  minute 
here — and  this  may  sound  ludicrous — 
but  let  us  assume  for  a  second  that  we 
only  had  one  industrial  base  left  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  building  jet 
engines;  only  one  left.  Let  us  assume 
that  is  the  case.  It  is  not  the  case,  but 
let  us  assume  it  is.  Were  someone  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor  decid- 
ing to  terminate  the  production  of  jet 
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engines,  even  one  that  was  more  mod- 
ern than  we  possibly  need,  would  any- 
one really  want  to  support  such  a  pro- 
posal that  would  destroy  that  indus- 
trial base  to  produce  jet  engines  or  to 
produce  surface  ships  or  tanks  or  some 
of  the  vital  elements  to  our  national 
security  structure? 

And  yet.  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
colleague  from  Arizona,  that  is  exactly 
what  is  being  proposed  here. 

This  is  not  a  debatable  point.  A  dec- 
ade ago.  there  were  some  six  or  seven 
different  yards.  I  think,  around  the 
country  that  had  the  capacity  to  build 
submarines.  Today,  we  are  down  to 
one.  I  might  wish  it  were  otherwise, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  is  down 
to  one. 

It  happens  to  be  in  the  State  of  my 
colleague  from  Connecticut  and  my 
State,  and  a  major  part  of  the  produc- 
tion facility  is  located  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  State  of  our  colleagues  Senator 
Ch.\fee  and  Senator  Pell.  So  we  have 
a  compelling  interest  in  this.  We  are 
knowledgeable  about  it.  We  spend  a  lot 
of  time  on  it,  as  I  expect  our  colleagues 
would  expect  us  to. 

That  is  the  only  place  left  in  America 
for  that  capacity;  the  only  place  left. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  raised  the 
question,  but.  Mr.  President,  right 
here.  I  mean,  people  say  what  has  been 
done  about  this.  Here  it  is.  I  mean,  that 
is  the  study.  These  are  not 
lightweights  doing  this.  Every  knowl- 
edgeable, intelligent  person  who  has 
evaluated  this  program  says  the  indus- 
trial base  is  critical.  You  could  lose  it. 
You  could  lose  it  if  you  terminate  this 
program. 

So.  with  all  due  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  suggesting  that  some- 
how this  is  unimportant,  here  you  have 
Admiral  Trost.  you  have  the  Pentagon, 
you  have  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  every 
single  person  who  has  looked  at  this 
has  said,  "Don't  jeopardize  this." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  correct. 
He  points  out  that  in  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  this  could,  not 
would,  but  could.  Les  Aspin  was  accu- 
rate. I  cannot  say  it  is  absolutely  guar- 
anteed, if  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  adopted,  abso- 
lutely guaranteed  that  we  would  lose 
everything.  I  do  not  know.  I  just  know 
what  other  people  have  said  who  have 
looked  at  it.  They  said  you  put  it  at 
risk,  it  is  in  jeopardy. 

Does  any  one  of  us  here  really  want 
to  place  this  technology  in  jeopardy?  I 
do  not  think  so.  Our  hope  is  we  get  to 
the  next  generation  quickly. 

As  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
pointed  out.  for  the  Centurion-type 
class  of  submarine,  it  is  going  to  be. 
hopefully,  less  costly,  less  sophisti- 
cated than  the  Seawolf  submarine,  and. 
as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  pointed 
out^-and  I  compliment  him  for  saying 
so — he  supports  the  submarine  tech- 
nology for  the  21st  century  and  be- 
lieves we  ought  to  have  that  as  part  of 
our  national  security  mix. 


The  point  is,  you  cannot  get  there 
from  here,  or  at  least  there  are  signifi- 
cant questions  about  whether  or  not 
you  can  get  there  from  here  if,  in  fact, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  adopted. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  just  want  to  em- 
phasize those  particular  points  here.  It 
is  not  engaging  in  hyperbole  or  exag- 
geration. The  numbers  I  give  you— 
again,  my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
pointed  out  some  405  different  nations 
have  a  submarine  capacity.  Most  of 
them  have  only  one  or  two.  Some  of 
them  are  not  very  good.  But  some  of 
the  people  we  worry  about  most  in  the 
world  have  very  good  technology  in 
this  area  and  continue  to  proceed  to 
develop  it.  We  ought  not  to  be  unmind- 
ful of  that  as  we  consider  the  value  and 
importance  of  this  kind  of  technology 
for  our  future  needs. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  reject  this 
amendment. 

Now.  regarding  the  points  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  about  a  report  and 
examination.  I  am  confident  that  is 
going  to  happen,  I  presume,  here;  that 
we  are  going  to  get  a  continuation  of 
an  examination  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  particular  third  boat  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  that  industrial 
base,  to  move  forward,  or  we  get  the 
Centurion  moved  up  maybe  more 
quickly. 

Maybe  I  am  speaking  to  myself  at 
this  particular  juncture,  but  I  am  cer- 
tainly more  than  willing  to  examine 
alternatives,  as  long  as  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  maintain  that  industrial 
base.  But  that  is  a  question  that  has  to 
be  left  for  next  year  or  the  year  there- 
after. To  terminate  the  program  now, 
before  you  have  even  done  the  study, 
seems  to  me  to  be  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse,  in  a  sense. 

So  I  am  quite  confident  a  study  will 
be  done  to  examine  whether  or  not  that 
is  the  question.  When  that  happens,  ob- 
viously, we  will  have  to  take  a  look  at 
it.  I  am  confident  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  along  with 
his  colleagues,  will  want  to  do  that  as 
a  part  of  their  normal  workload  in 
scrutinizing  these  various  systems,  in- 
cluding other  ones  that  will  have  to 
come  before  us. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  again  want  to 
thank  our  colleague  from  Hawaii  and 
our  colleague  from  Georgia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  others  who  have  addressed  this 
question. 

We  have  debated  this  issue  many 
times  now  in  the  last  several  years.  I 
think  my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
and  I.  Senator  CH.^FEE  and  Senator 
Pell  and  others  have  spent  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  on  this  issue,  as 
would  be  expected,  I  suppose,  as  it  is  a 
matter  that  is  important  to  our  States 
and  regions,  just  as  my  colleagues  from 
other  States  that  have  other  issues 
that  are  important  to  them  spend  time 
on  those  issues. 


But  I  think  we  have  debated  this 
pretty  thoroughly.  We  did  last  year. 
We  had  an  extensive  debate  here  on  a 
rescission  package.  I  think  our  col- 
leagues expressed  their  view  that  while 
they  may  not  want,  necessarily,  this 
particular  program,  we  are  sort  of 
caught  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place 
on  this  one,  and  the  issue  is:  Do  you 
abandon  it  altognther  or  maintain  that 
industrial  base?  Do  you  lose  the  only 
production  facility  left  in  the  United 
States  that  has  this  capacity? 

I  think,  if  the  people  examine  this 
issue  in  that  context,  they  will  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion  that  a  majority 
of  our  colleagues  have  in  the  past,  and 
that  is  that  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  is  far  too  great  a  risk  for 
us  to  be  taking.  It  is  not  just  a  jobs 
issue  for  our  employees  in  Connecticut. 
It  is  to  us.  But  I  cannot  ask  a  single 
Senator  here  to  vote  for  this  because  it 
is  a  job  at  stake  in  Connecticut.  That 
would  be  inappropriate  and  impror>er 
for  me  to  do  so.  Every  one  of  us  have 
constituents  whose  jobs  are  at  risk 
every  day,  and  I  cannot  come  to  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  and  ask  people  to 
support  programs  merely  to  save  jobs 
in  our  State.  That  is  a  matter  we  have 
to  worry  about  in  our  delegation  or  our 
joint  delegation.  But  I  would  not  ask  a 
single  colleague  here  to  support  this 
program  because  one  single  job  or 
10,000  jobs  were  at  stake  in  my  State. 

I  think  this  program  is  worth  sup- 
porting because  of  the  arguments  that 
we  have  made  regarding  the  industrial 
base  and  the  critical  technology.  We 
have  to  maintain  that  yard  for  it  to 
stay  open.  That  is  the  reason  to  be 
against  this  amendment  and  support 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  and  others  who  have  ar- 
gued for  this  this  afternoon. 

So,  Mr.  President,  again  I  respect  my 
colleague  from  Arizona.  He  and  I  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  on  other  matters 
and  other  issues  in  the  past,  and  I  pre- 
sume we  will  continue  on  that  basis.  I 
admire  his  persistence  on  this  issue.  I 
just  hope  he  can  continue  to  be  persist- 
ent and  not  successful  in  this  regard.  I 
welcome  that  persistence.  But,  hope- 
fully, his  amendment,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  him,  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  my  colleague  from  Alaska 
said  that  he  opposes  the  third  Seawolf 
submarine,  but  he  does  not  like  the 
fact  that  it  was  already  authorized.  I 
would  say.  if  there  is  any  language 
changes  that  he  envisions  which  would 
change  this  amendment.  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  send  a  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk  to  get  his  support.  In 
fact.  I  had  urged  his  staff  to  do  that. 

So  I  am  sorry  that  he  finds  that  as- 
pect of  this  amendment  unacceptable. 
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and  I  would  like  to  work  with  him  if  it 
were  possible  to  amend  the  amendment 
so  that  would  be  acceptable,  since  he. 
in  his  statement,  is  with  me  in  prin- 
ciple in  opposition  to  the  third  Seawolf. 

My  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  said  the  numbers  that  I 
have  used  were  many  times  misleading. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  least  page  8  of  the  intro- 
duction to  the  GAO  report  on  the 
Seawolf,  entitled  "Problems  Continue 
To  Plague  the  "Seawolf  Submarine 
Program"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[General  Accounting  Office.  Aug-ust  1993] 

Navy  Ships— Problems  Continue  To  Plague 

THE  Seawolf  Submarine  Progra.m 

(Report  to  Congressional  Requesters) 

executive  summary 

Purpose 

Justification  for  the  Seawolf  nuclear-pow- 
ered attack  submarine  (SSN-21)  and  its  con- 
current design,  construction  was  based  on 
countering  the  former  Soviet  Union's  sub- 
marine force.  Almost  from  the  beginning, 
however,  concerns  have  been  voiced  about 
the  program's  level  of  concurrency  and  the 
submarine's  affordability.  Over  the  past  6 
years,  the  program  has  experienced  cost  in- 
creases, schedule  delays,  reductions  in 
planned  procurements,  and  proposed  termi- 
nation after  construction  of  the  second  SSN- 
21  class  submarine. 

The  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Regional 
Defense  and  Contingency  Forces,  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Leg- 
islation and  National  Security  Subcommit- 
tee. House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, asked  GAO  to  (1)  monitor  the  status 
of  SSN-21  class  design  and  lead  ship  con- 
struction. (2)  assess  the  effectiveness  of  tech- 
nical and  management  actions  to  resolve 
SSN-21  welding  problems  and  guard  against 
a  recurrence  of  a  similar  problem  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  (3)  evaluate  Navy  actions  to  keep 
the  program  on  schedule. 

Background 

In  April  1987.  the  Navy  awarded  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company 
(Newport  News  Shipbuilding),  Newport  News. 
Virginia,  a  J303-million  (fiscal  year  1987  dol- 
lars) contract  for  the  overall  SSN-21  claiss 
design  and  detailed  design  of  its  forward 
half.  As  part  of  its  desigm  contract.  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  awarded  General  Dynam- 
ic's Electric  Boat  Division  (Electric  Boat), 
Groton.  Connecticut,  a  J48.8-million  sub- 
contract for  the  detailed  design  of  the  sub- 
marine's rear  half.  As  of  December  1991,  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  estimated  the  total 
cost  of  the  SSN-21  class  design  at  completion 
would  be  $655  million  (current-year  dollars)— 
a  S352-million  increase  (116  percent)  over  the 
original  contract  cost  estimate. 

In  January  1989.  the  Navy  awarded  Electric 
Boat  a  J636.8-million  (fiscal  year  1987  dollars) 
contract  to  .build  the  first  SSN-21.  Subse- 
quently. Electric  Boat  estimated  escalation 
would  add  581.2  million  to  the  construction 
cost,  bringing  the  total  estimate  to  $718  mil- 
lion. Delivery  was  originally  scheduled  for 
May  1995.  Because  of  welding  cracks  discov- 
ered on  the  SSN-2rs  pressure  hull  in  June 
1991  and  subsequently  on  other  components, 
the  submarine's  delivery  was  delayed  1  year 
until  May  1996.  Up  until  that  time,  design 
delays   had  caused   SSN-21    construction   to 


fall  significantly  behind  schedule.  In  addi- 
tion, late  delivery  of  its  combat  system  had 
the  potential  to  further  delay  the  sub- 
marine's construction  schedule.  The  1-year 
delay  tended  to  abate  these  problems.  How- 
ever, in  December  1991.  Electric  Boat  esti- 
mated the  total  cost  to  construct  the  SSN- 
21  at  $1,039  million  (then-year  dollars)— a 
$321-million  increase  (45  percent)  over  the 
original  contract  target  cost.  These  costs  do 
not  include  the  $1  billion  estimated  to  com- 
plete development  of  the  AN/BSY-2  combat 
system. 

Results  in  Brief 
The  SSN-21  program  continued  to  experi- 
ence cost  increases  and  schedule  delays  dur- 
ing 1992.  Since  December  1991,  the  estimated 
total  cost  for  design  and  lead  ship  construc- 
tion at  completion  increased  about  $28  mil- 
lion and  $64  million,  respectively.  Design 
availability  and  construction  work  force 
problems  contributed  to  SSN-21  construction 
delays.  Because  of  incompatibility  between 
the  design  and  construction  schedules,  the 
potential  exists  for  further  schedule  delays. 
According  to  the  Navy,  however,  actions  it 
and  Electric  Boat  have  taken  are  expected  to 
overcome  the  delays  and  minimize  any  effect 
of  the  incompatible  schedules.  Although  it  is 
too  early  to  determine  whether  these  actions 
will  be  successful,  the  Navy  believes  these 
actions  will  maintain  the  SSN-2rs  May  1996 
delivery.  SSN-21  welding  problems  appear  to 
have  been  resolved  and  a  recurrence  is  un- 
likely. 

Principal  Findings 

Corrective  Actions  Are  Expected  To 

Maintain  May  1996  Delivery 

In  the  last  year  (as  of  December  1992).  con- 
struction has  fallen  behind  schedule  at  least 
5  months.  The  Navy  and  Electric  Boat  expect 
that  actions  they  have  taken  will  make  up 
the  5-month  delay  and  minimize  the  effects 
of  the  incompatibility  between  the  design 
and  construction  schedules.  It  is  still  early 
in  implementation  to  be  sure  these  actions 
will  be  effective. 

Electric  Boat  and  the  Navy  agree  that  the 
factors  contributing  to  construction  delays 
include  (1)  late  drawings  and  other  design 
data.  (2)  insufficient  staff  and  problems  pre- 
paring and  releasing  the  instructions  and 
materials  needed  for  construction  (work 
packages),  and  (3)  a  smaller-than-expected 
SSN-21  construction  work  force.  Electric 
Boat  believes  that  late  design  data  was  the 
primary  factor;  however,  the  Navy  believes 
all  three  factors  together  caused  the  delays. 

As  of  December  1992,  more  than  4.1(X)  (5  per- 
cent) of  the  work  packages  scheduled  for 
completion  and  6.100  (9  percent)  of  the  com- 
pleted work  packages  scheduled  for  release 
to  construction  workers  were  delinquent. 
Therefore,  to  minimize  unnecessary  con- 
struction rework  and  labor  inefficiencies. 
Electric  Boat  has  not  assigned  as  many  con- 
struction workers  as  originally  planned. 
Consequently,  the  number  of  construction 
workers  from  November  1991  through  Decem- 
ber 1992  averaged  about  38  percent  below 
planned  levels.  Electric  Boat  has  imple- 
mented several  measures  to  address  con- 
struction delays. 

An  incompatibility  between  the  design  and 
construction  schedules  has  the  potential  to 
further  delay  the  SSN-2rs  delivery.  In 
March  1991,  the  design  and  construction 
schedules  were  revised  to  support  a  May  1995 
delivery,  referred  to  as  Revision  D.  In  No- 
vember 1991.  primarily  because  of  the  weld- 
ing problems,  a  new  construction  schedule 
(Revision  E)  was  approved  to  support  a  May 
1996   delivery.    At   that   time,    however,    the 


Navy  directed  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  to 
continue  its  design  work  to  meet  the  Revi- 
sion D  construction  schedule.  According  to 
the  Navy,  the  reasons  for  this  directive  were 
to  avoid  cost  increases  and  staffing  changes 
that  a  schedule  realignment  would  cause  and 
ensure  a  schedule  margin  for  design  deliv- 
eries. 

Since  November  1991.  the  design  effort  has 
continued  to  fall  further  behind  the  con- 
struction schedule.  Although  the  Navy  was 
aware  of  the  problem  throughout  this  time, 
early  corrective  actions  did  not  resolve  the 
problem.  It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1992 
that  the  extent  of  the  problem  was  realized 
and  a  detailed  analysis  was  conducted.  In  De- 
cember 1992.  the  Navy  directed  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  to  realign  its  design  ef- 
fort to  support  Revision  E.  According  to  the 
SSN-21  program  manager,  the  design  and 
construction  schedules  are  now  in  line  and 
all  design  drawing  delinquencies  will  be 
eliminated  by  February  1994.  In  addition,  the 
program  manager  stated  that  the  corrective 
actions  taken  by  Electric  Boat  are  expected 
to  maintain  the  May  1996  delivery.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DOD)  stated  that  (1)  a 
process  to  identify  the  shipbuilder's  drawing 
needs  was  implemented  following  adoption  of 
Revision  E.  (2)  the  schedule  variance  did  not 
preclude  following  the  Revision  E  construc- 
tion schedule,  and  (3)  overall  design  progress 
outweighed  the  variance  problems. 

Design  and  Construction  Cost  Increases 
Continue 

As  of  December  1992.  Newport  News  Ship- 
building estimated  it  would  cost  $683  million 
(current-year  dollars)  to  design  the  SSN-21 
class,  a  $28-million  (4  percent)  increase  since 
December  1991.  and  $380  million  (125  percent) 
over  the  original  contract  cost  estimate.  Ac- 
cording to  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  offi- 
cials, cost  increases  are  primarily  due  to 
contract  modifications;  expanded  work 
scope;  and  increased  labor,  material,  and 
overhead  rates. 

In  December  1992.  Electric  Boat  estimated 
SSN-21  total  construction  costs  would  in- 
crease to  $1,103  million  (then-year  dollars),  a 
$64-million  (6  percent)  increase  since  Decem- 
ber 1991.  and  $385  million  (54  percent)  over 
the  initial  cost  estimate  to  complete  con- 
struction. The  $385  million  includes  an  esti- 
mated $173  million  in  escalation,  which  is  a 
$91.8-million  increase  over  Electric  Boat's 
initial  $81.2-million  estimate.  According  to 
Electric  Boat  officials,  cost  increases  are  pri- 
marily due  to  changes  in  specifications,  re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  submarines  to  be 
constructed,  which  results  in  higher  over- 
head costs  per  submarine,  and  re-estimation 
of  construction  elements  unknown  during 
the  bid  proposal  and  at  contract  award. 

The  SSN-21  program  also  will  incur  addi- 
tional cost  increases  because  of  design  and 
construction  schedule  incompatibility.  Al- 
though the  full  impact  is  being  studied,  the 
SSN-21  program  manager  believes  the  cost 
increases  will  be  minimal. 

Welding  Problem  Resolved 

By  September  1992,  Electric  Boat  had  cor- 
rected the  welding  problem  and  instituted 
new  procedures  that  included  raising  preheat 
and  post-weld  temperatures,  increasing  the 
heating  time  for  completed  welds  to  "bum 
ofr'  impurities,  and  using  welding  wire  con- 
taining less  carbon.  Electric  Boat  and  Navy 
officials  and  three  welding  consultants  GAO 
contacted  believe  that  the  new  welding  pro- 
cedures have  resolved  the  welding  problem 
and  should  prevent  any  recurrence. 
Recorrunendations 
This  report  contains  no  recommendations. 
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Agency  Comments 
DOD  generally  agrreed  with  GAO's  findings 
on  the  status  of  the  SSN-21  design  and  lead 
ship  construction  program  and  provided  ad- 
ditional comments,  which  GAO  has  incor- 
porated where  appropriate.  (See  app.  IV.) 

CHAPTER  »— INTRODUCTION 

The  Navy  justified  the  Sea  wolf  (SSN-21) 
class  nuclear-powered  submarine  program 
and  concurrent  design  construction  of  the 
lead  submarine  as  necessary  to  counter  the 
former  Soviet  Union's  new 
quieter,  more  capable  submarines.  The  SSN- 
21  class,  designed  to  be  quieter,  deeper  div- 
ing, and  tactically  faster,  will  provide  better 
operational  and  weapons  capability  than  the 
Navys  Los  Angeles  (SSN-688)  class  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarines  currently  under 
construction. 

Due  to  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
well  as  U.S.  defense  budget  constraints, 
planned  procurement  of  SSN-21  class  sub- 
marines has  been  reduced  from  29  to  2.  Un- 
less the  Clinton  administration  seeks  fund- 
ing to  build  additional  SSN-21  class  sub- 
marines, the  program  will  terminate  after 
the  SSN-22  is  built.' 

Total  Program  Costs  Decrease  While  Average 
Submarine  Costs  Increase 

Although  construction  of  only  two  SSN-21 
class  submarines  reduced  total  estimated 
program  costs  by  more  than  133  billion. »  the 
average  submarine  cost  has  increased  by  247 
percent.  Table  1.1  details  the  effect  procure- 
ment reductions  have  had  on  total  and  aver- 
age costs  for  the  SSN-21  program. 

TABLE  1  1— CHANGES  IN  SSH-21  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
PROCUREMENT  COST  ESTIMATES 

[Doiian  '0  biMion^l 


Cancellation  of  SSN-23  Through  SSN-26 
Contracts 
In  fiscal  year  1991.  Congress  appropriated 
$2.4  billion  to  construct  the  SSN-23  and 
cover  advanced  procurement  items  for  fol- 
low-on SSN-21  class  submarines.  Until  Presi- 
dent Bush  proposed  terminating  the  program 
in  1992.  the  Navy  had  planned  to  issue  a  so- 
licitation for  SSN-23  construction  during  the 
second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1992.  Since  then, 
however.    Congress    has    rescinded    certain 


systems  and  the  AN/BSY-2  combat  system 
are  discussed  in  appendix  II. 

To  assess  the  effectiveness  of  technical  and 
management  actions  to  correct  SSN-21  weld- 
ing deficiencies,  we  held  discussions  with  of- 
ficials from  Electric  Boat,  the  Navy's  Office 
of  Supervisor  of  Shtpbuilding  Conversion, 
and  Repair.  Groton.  Connecticut;  the  SSN-21 
program  office;  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Com- 
mand Office  of  Ship  Design  and  Engineering; 
the  Office  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program;    and    three    welding    consultants 
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SSN-22  Construction 
On  May  3.  1991.  the  Navy  awarded  General 
Dynamics'  Electric  Boat  Division  (Electric 
Boat).  Groton.  Connecticut,  a  fixed-price  in- 
centive-fee contract  to  construct  the  SSN-22 
at  a  cost  of  J689  million.  The  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company  (New- 
port News  Shipbuilding).  Newjxjrt  News.  Vir- 
ginia, challenged  the  contract  award  in 
court,  but  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Richmond.  Virginia,  upheld  the  Navy's  con- 
tract award  to  Electric  Boat  on  March  16. 
1992.  However,  the  Navy  had  placed  a  stop 
work  order  on  this  cotract  due  to  the  Bush 
administration's  decision  to  terminate  the 
SSN-21  program  after  constructing  the  lead 
ship.  The  stop  work  order  was  lifted  in  June 
1992.  Electric  Boat  began  SSN-22  construc- 
tion in  September  1992.  with  contract  deliv- 
ery scheduled  for  June  1997.  Primary  because 
of  construction  start  delays,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  court  challenge  and  a  Navy  stop 
work  order.  Electric  Boat  requested  a  $124- 
milllon  (1987  dollars)  increase  in  the  SSN-22 
contract's  target  cost  and  an  18-month  deliv- 
ery date  extension  (to  December  1998).  The 
Navy  expects  to  decide  on  Electric  Boat's  re- 
quest in  late  July  1993. 
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26.'  and  the  Navy  has  either  completed,  is- 
sued stop  work  orders  on.  or  terminated  re- 
lated contracts. 

Our  Prior  Reviews  of  SSN-21  Related  Issues 

Since  1985.  we  have  reported  19  times  on  a 
wide  range  of  SSN-21  program-related  issues. 
(See  app.  I.)  Topics  have  included  afford- 
ability  and  concurrency,  combat  system  de- 
velopment risks,  cost  increases  and  schedule 
delays,  propulsor  development  and  testing, 
and  the  effect  of  reduced  SSN-21  class  sub- 
marine procurement  on  the  U.S.  submarine 
shipbuilding  industry.  In  our  last  report.'  we 
discussed  the  SSN-21  programs  status  as  of 
December  1991  and  pointed  out  that  design 
and  construction  problems  have  caused  con- 
tinued cost  Increases  and  schedule  delays. 
This  report  presents  the  results  of  our  con- 
tinuing SSN-21  program  work  and  provides  a 
1-year  snapshot  of  the  program's  status  as  of 
December  1992. 

Objectives.  Scope,  and  Methodology 

The  Chairmen.  Subcommittee  on  Regional 
Defense  and  Contingency  Forces.  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Leg- 
islation and  National  Security  Subcommit- 
tee. House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, asked  us  to  (1)  monitor  the  status  of 
SSN-21  class  design  and  lead  ship  construc- 
tion. (2)  assess  the  effectiveness  of  technical 
and  management  actions  to  resolve  lead  ship 
welding  problems  and  guard  against  a  recur- 
rence of  a  similar  problem  In  the  future,  and 
(3)  evaluate  Navy  efforts  to  control  schedule 
delays. 

To  accomplish  our  overall  objectives,  we 
reviewed  and  analyzed  Navy  studies;  Navy 
assessments;  and  contractor  cost,  schedule, 
performance,  and  staffing  reports.  We  also 
held  discussions  with  Navy  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  class  design.  SSN-21  construc- 
tion, and  subsystems'  development  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  and  at  other  locations  identi- 
fied below. 

To  determine  the  status  of  the  class  de- 
sign, we  reviewed  and  analyzed  contractor- 
developed  documents  and  reports  and  held 
discussions  with  officials  at  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding;  officials  of  the  SSN-21  pro- 
gram within  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Com- 
mand. Arlington.  Virginia;  and  the  Navy's 
Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding. 
Conversion,  and  Repair.  Newport  News.  Vir- 
ginia. 

To  determine  the  status  of  SSN-21  con- 
struction, we  held  discussions  with  officials 
from  Electric  Boat  and  the  Office  of  the  Su- 
pervisor of  Shipbuilding.  Conversion,  and  Re- 
pair. Groton.  Connecticut,  and  the  SSN-21 
program  office.  In  addition,  we  determined 
the  status  of  major  SSN-21  subsystems  to  de- 
termine whether  they  will  negatively  affect 
the  SSN-21  construction  schedule.  Based  on 
our  prior  SSN-21  program  work,  we  selected 
10  major  SSN-21  systentis  to  review.  We  also 
discussed  the  development  of  these  sub- 
systems with  responsible  Navy  officials.  Of 
the  10  sut)systems  we  examined.  2  are  experi- 
encing design,  production,  or  Installation 
schedule  problems  but  are  not  expected  to  af- 
fect  SSN-21   construction.   These   two   sut>- 


tor  and  Navy  welding  test  sampling  and 
quality  assurance  reports.  (See  app.  Ill  for  a 
full  discussion.) 

We  discussed  the  Navy's  effort  to  control 
schedule  delays  with  representatives  of  the 
SSN-21  program  office,  but  primarily  with 
the  Navy's  on-site  Supervisor  of  Shipbuild- 
ing. Conversion,  and  Repair.  Groton.  Con- 
necticut, for  SSN-21  construction  and  the 
Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding.  Conversion,  and 
Repair.  Newport  News.  Virginia,  for  SSN-21 
class  design. 

We  conducted  our  review  between  May  1992 
and  May  1993  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  government  auditing  standards. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  In  January  1992.  President  Bush  announced  plans 
to  terminate  the  program  and  propcsed  rescinding 
appropriated  funds  and  canceling  planned  spending 
for  all  SSN-21  class  submarines,  except  the  lead  sub- 
marine. Subsequently,  in  March  1992,  Congress  de- 
bated the  menu  ot  building  one.  two.  or  three  SSN- 
21  class  submarines.  This  debate  culminated  in  Pub- 
lic Law  I03-2Se.  An  Act  Rescinding  Certain  Budget 
Authority. "  Fiscal  Year  1992.  June  4.  1992.  which  im- 
plicitly rejected  the  administration's  rescission  pro- 
posal and.  among  other  actions,  restored  funding  to 
construct  the  SSN-21 

'Unless  otherwise  designated,  all  c6st  data  is  ex- 
pressed in  then-year  dollars 

I  For  a  full  discussion  on  the  Bush  administra- 
tions rescission  proposal  and  the  resulting  Public 
Law  102-298.  see  GAG'S  report.  'Navy's  Ships:  Plans 
and  Anticipated  Liabilities  to  Terminate  SSN-21 
Program  Contracts"  (GAO'NSlAD-93-32BR.  Nov.  27. 
1992). 

'■■Navys  Ships:  Status  of  SSN-21  Design  and  Lead 
Ship  Construction  Program  '  (GAO.NSlAD-93-^. 
Nov    1992). 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  attempting  to  mislead  my  friend 
from  Connecticut.  I  was  only  quoting 
from  the  GAO  report.  If  he  believes 
that  the  GAO  report's  numbers  are 
misleading,  then  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  hear  his  arguments.  But  if  he 
characterized  my  numbers  and  figures 
as  misleading,  then  I  have  to  tell  him 
that  the  GAO  is  misleading. 

I  must  hasten  to  add  that  there  have 
been  times  when  I  thought  the  GAO 
numbers  were  not  totally  accurate,  so 
he  may  be  correct  in  his  assumption 
that  they  are  misleading,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  respond  to  a  question. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  If  my  friend  from 
Arizona  will  yield,  I  would  appreciate 
it.  I  understood  he  was  quoting  from 
the  GAO  report. 

My  point  really  was  that  I  believe 
those  numbers  are  misleading.  By  sug- 
gesting each  boat  will  cost.  I  believe, 
$5.2  billion,  what  they  are  doing  is  fig- 
uring in  the  overhead,  the  investment 
costs  that  were  originally  going  to  be 
spread  out  over  29  boats  now  being 
spread,  in  that  example,  over  two 
boats.  As  the  Senator,  my  friend  from 
Arizona,  indicated  himself  in  his  first 
amendment,    which    we    accepted,    the 
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first  two  can  be  built  for  a  total  of  $4.7 
billion,  in  fact.  So  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  correct  the  implication.  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  occasion- 
ally GAO  is  misleading  and  the  Senator 
himself  has  not  been  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult aspects  of  the  entire  defense  de- 
bate is  always  exactly  how  much  a  pro- 
gram, or  a  particular  piece  of  military 
hardware  costs. 

All  the  time  we  talk  about  sunk 
costs,  we  talk  about  R&D  costs,  we 
talk  about  cost  overruns.  I  think  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  American  people 
are  so  cynical  about  the  acquisition  of 
almost  any  weapons  system  is  because 
they  can  never  get  a  true  handle  on  the 
exact  cost  of  that  system.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut that  one  of  the  major  reasons,  in 
my  view,  why  the  B-2  bomber  has  been 
under  such  severe  attack  is  because  of 
the  cost  escalations.  A  large  amount  of 
that  cost  escalation  has  the  very  same 
cause  as  the  cost  escalation  associated 
with  the  5eau)o// submarine,  and  that  is 
we  are  procuring  far  fewer  B-2  bombers 
than  we  originally  anticipated  so  we  do 
not  spread  out  the  original  research 
and  development  costs. 

What  I  would  like  to  see,  and  I  will 
try  to  provide  it  for  the  record,  is  the 
total  cost  of  this  program.  Then  if  you 
want  to  divide  by  two,  or  if  you  want 
to  divide  by  three — because  we  are  ar- 
guing here  about  the  difference  be- 
tween two  and  three  weapons  sys- 
tems— I  think  perhaps  we  could  then 
get  a  more  accurate  depiction  of  the 
total  costs. 

I  have  disagreed  with  GAO's  numbers 
from  time  to  time.  But  I  have  never 
heard  GAO  admit  that  perhaps  their 
numbers  were  not  correct. 

It  is  a  fact  there  have  been  signifi- 
cant cost  overruns  associated  with  this 
project  and  whether  there  were  1  or  2 
or  3  or  29  submarines,  the  prototypes. 
No.  1  and  No.  2,  have  had  significant, 
and  in  my  view  nearly  unacceptable — 
unacceptable — cost  overruns.  That  is 
why  I  proiKised  the  amendment  capping 
the  costs  of  the  No.  1  and  No.  2.  I  was 
grateful  my  friend  from  Hawaii  and  my 
friend  from  Alaska  accepted  the 
amendment  which  caps  the  costs  of  the 
first  two  Seawo// submarines. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  defense  in- 
dustrial base  issue.  The  arguments 
made  by  the  Senators  from  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  DODD  and  Mr.  Lieberman,  and 
all  the  proponents  of  the  Seawolf  sub- 
marine have  validity.  We  do  need  an  in- 
dustrial base.  We  need  a  missile  indus- 
trial base,  a  tank  industrial  base,  an 
airplane  industrial  base,  a  missile  in- 
dustrial base.  For  virtually  every  dif- 
ferent type  of  weapons  system  that 
would  be  employed  in  modem  warfare, 
we  need  &a  industrial  base. 


But  the  reality  is,  and  the  President 
and  I  know,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  maintain  an  industrial  base  for 
every  single  type  of  weapons  system 
that  this  country  has  used.  In  fact,  we 
are  already  seeing  the  disappearance  of 
some  of  the  industrial  base  for  certain 
defense  weapons  systems.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  make  more  and  more  hard 
choices  as  to  which  we  maintain  as  an 
industrial  base  and  for  which  we  then 
use  the  defense  conversion  moneys, 
several  billions  of  dollars,  I  might  add. 
in  order  to  help  the  men  and  women 
who  are  involved  in  those  industries, 
and  the  companies  and  corporations 
that  maintain  those  defense  industrial 
bases,  make  the  transition  into  a  civil- 
ian economy. 

No  one,  least  of  all  this  Senator, 
underestimates  the  difficulties  of  going 
from  doing  business  with  one  buyer  to 
doing  business  in  the  open  and  free  and 
competitive  market.  It  is  not  easy.  Not 
every  company  will  survive.  In  fact,  it 
is  my  guess  the  majority  of  them  will 
not.  But  at  least  we  are  making  a  com- 
mitment to  try  to  assist  them  to  make 
that  very  difficult  and  agonizing  tran- 
sition which,  by  the  way,  almost  in- 
variably involves  downsizing  the  com- 
pany, the  corporation. 

So,  if  we  took  the  proponents  of  this 
weapons  system's  argument  to  an  ex- 
treme, frankly  we  would  not  be  able  to 
cut  the  Defense  budget,  certainly  not 
on  the  procurement  side.  And  as  we 
know,  the  procurement  side  of  the  De- 
fense budget  is  an  extremely  large  por- 
tion, about  40  percent.  I  believe,  of  the 
budget.  I  will  check  that  number  for 
the  record. 

So  then  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  the 
question.  What  are  the  challenges  of 
the  post-cold-war  era?  What  are  those 
challenges?  We  are  seeing  them  today 
in  Somalia.  We  saw  them  yesterday  in 
Haiti.  We  see  potential  flash  points 
throughout  the  world  that  may  require 
U.S.  military— may  or  may  not — but 
entail  the  likelihood  of  U.S.  military 
involvement. 

Perhaps  the  Senators  from  Connecti- 
cut can  give  me  a  scenario  where  we 
need  a  $2  or  $3  or  $5  billion,  depending 
on  your  cost  estimate,  Seawolf  sub- 
marine to  protect  the  United  States 
vital  national  interests;  to  accommo- 
date our  ability  to  maintain  freedom 
and  democracy,  but  most  important 
the  preservation  of  our  vital  national 
interests  in  the  post-cold-war  era. 

On  a  list  of  priorities  of  the  weapons 
systems  that  we  need,  I  do  not  know  of 
a  weapons  system  that  ranks  below 
that  of  the  Seawolf  submarine,  espe- 
cially given  the  fact  of  the  incredible 
cost  involved. 

What  weapons  systems  could  we  buy 
in  place  of  the  Seawolf  submarine? 
Every  time  we  have  a  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  CINCs, 
when  the  area  commanders  testify  be- 
fore   the    committee    they    testify    we 


need  sealift  capability,  we  need  airlift 
capability;  the  C-17  is  in  serious  trou- 
ble and  it  is  one  of  our  major  priorities; 
we  need  rapid  deployment  forces;  we 
need  equipment  that  gives  operating 
capability  to  our  special  operations 
forces  to  go  into  an  area  quickly  and  in 
a  stealthy  fashion;  we  need  to  be  able 
to  move  men  and  equipment  very  rap- 
idly, across  broad  expanses  of  sea  and 
air. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  procure- 
ment is  approximately  20  percent  of 
our  overall  Defense  budget. 

So  these  military  leaders  tell  us  that 
there  are  significant  shortfalls.  They 
also  tell  us  they  see  difficulties  arising 
and  a  potential  for  a  serious  crisis  in 
readiness.  They  tell  us  if  we  continue 
to  cut  the  Defense  budget  significantly 
we  are  going  to  go  back  to  the  hollow 
Army  of  the  1970's.  We  are  continu- 
ously cutting  readiness,  R&D,  research 
and  development,  depot  maintenance. 

I  have  well  documented  for  this  body 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  the  pitfalls  that  lie  ahead 
with  continued  cuts  in  defense  spend- 
ing. In  fact,  in  an  incredible  fashion, 
this  administration  proposed  freezing 
the  pay  for  the  men  and  women  in  the 
military  and  at  the  same  time  says  we 
need  a  Seawolf  submarine.  Yet  we  can- 
not afford  to  increase  the  pay  of  the 
men  and  women  serving  in  the  mili- 
tary, many  of  them  at  incomes  hover- 
ing at  less  than  $20,000  a  year. 

Some  people  have  their  pinorities 
screwed  up,  in  that  case  obviously.  But 
more  important,  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves what  are  our  priorities?  Both 
Senators  from  Connecticut  make  com- 
pelling arguments  for  the  Seawolf  sub- 
maI^ne.  If  it  were  the  Seawolf  sub- 
marine alone,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
vote  for  it.  But  it  is  in  the  context  of 
the  post-cold-war  era  and  our  reducing 
our  Defense  budget  by  40  percent,  tell- 
ing thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  who  voluntarily  joined  the 
military  for  a  career  that  they  have  to 
get  out  because  we  cannot  afford  to 
keep  them  because  of  the  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending,  and  then  at  the  same 
time  fund  a  multibillion-dollar  weap- 
ons system  that  has  no  mission. 

If  someone  could  describe  to  me  the 
mission  of  the  Seawolf  submarine  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  Los  An- 
geles class  submarine  in  the  post-cold- 
war  threat  scenario,  I  am  very  inter- 
ested in  hearing  it. 

Just  to  be  a  little  crass,  it  is  well 
known  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  primaries  was  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  promised  the 
Seawolf  submarine  would  be  funded: 
that  he  would  support  the  Seawolf  sub- 
marine. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
not  renowned  for  his  military  knowl- 
edge, but  he  was  free  to  make  that 
commitment.  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  perhaps  that  might  have  had  some 
slight  influence  on  the  decision  by  the 
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Defense  Department,  and  if  the  Defense 
Department  can  justify  to  me  procure- 
ment of  a  multibillion-dollar  weapons 
system  for  which  there  is  no  post-cold- 
war  mission,  and  at  the  same  time  tell 


gram  because  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
made  the  submarine  irrelevant.  While 
we  got  very  few  votes  on  the  amend- 
ment that  year,  it  was  clear  that  it  was 
time    to   stop  wasting    the    taxpayer's 


young  men  and  women  to  get  out  of    money  on  cold  war-era  weapons  that 
the  military  because  we  cannot  afford  '  '  '   '"  ''" 

to  keep  them  and  those  we  keep  we  are 
freezing  their  pay  and  benefits,  then  it 
Is  highly  illogical  to  do  so. 

In  fact,  in  my  view,  it  is  almost 
criminal  because  if  we  lose  the  quality 
of  men  and  women  in  the  military  that 
we  have  today,  we  are  going  to  have 
very  serious  problems. 

I  will  say— I  am  happy  to  say— that 
the  Congress  corrected  the  budget  re- 
quest of  the  administration  to  freeze 
the  pay  of  men  and  women  in  the  mili- 
tary, both  officer  and  enlisted,  but  it 
was  the  action  of  Congress,  not  the  ac- 
tion of  the  administration,  that  rec- 
tified what  to  me  was  an  unacceptable 
policy. 

So,  again,  with  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  in-depth  knowledge 
that  my  colleagues  have  concerning 
the  Seawolf  weapons  system,  and  I 
think  it  is  better  to  call  it  a  weapons 
system  because  it  is  a  magnificent 
weapons  system,  and  their  strong  sup- 
port for  it,  I  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate. But  I  hope  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  in  the  context 
of  what  is  happening  to  our  overall  de- 
fense expenditures  we  have  to  make 
tough  decisions,  and  that  decision,  in 
my  view,  of  the  priority  list  leaves  out 
these  enormous  expenditures. 

So  I  understand  and  appreciate  their 
views,  but  at  the  same  time.  I  think 
that  if  we,  £is  said  the  other  day  in  a 
column  by  Col.  David  Hackworth,  re- 
tired U.S.  Army  Colonel,  in  Newsweek 
magazine,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
can  afford  a  $5  billion  Seawolf  sub- 
marine but  he  cannot  afford  to  send 
some  armor  to  Somalia,  then  I  think 
we  ought  to,  frankly,  reassess  what  our 
priorities  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  history 
of  the  Seawolf  submarine  program  epit- 
omizes the  predicament  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  weapons.  It  is  over  budget, 
way  behind  schedule,  and,  even  after 
several  billion  dollars  has  been  spent, 
we  do  not  know  if  it  will  work.  Yet,  we 
do  know  that  powerful  interests  work 
because  they  are  keeping  the  program 
alive. 

Mr.  President,  the  SSN-21  program 
was  part  of  the  cold  war  struggle  over 
the  deep  seas.  The  SSN-21  class  sub- 
marines were  to  be  quieter  than  the 
seas  themselves.  The  submarines  were 
to  operate  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
underwater.  The  submarines  were  to 
have  special  sensors  and  computer  sys- 
tems to  detect  Soviet  nuclear  sub- 
marines that  were  made  very  quiet  by 
the  theft  of  classified  American  docu- 
ments and  technologies. 

Two  years  ago,  I  joined  with  Senator 
McCain  to  try  to  kill  the  SSN-21  pro- 


were  no  longer  relevant.  We  were  vindi 
cated  in  our  views  when  President 
Bush  announced  the  termination  of  the 
SSN-21  program  2  days  after  the  Sen- 
ate voted  on  our  amendment.  However, 
the  powerful  interests  were  still  at 
work  and  Congress  overroad  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  the  program  alive  sup- 
posedly for  industrial  base  purposes. 
Mr.  President,  again  I  state:  It  is  time 
to  stop  spending  the  taxpayer's  money 
on  cold  war  weapons  that  are  no  longer 
relevant. 

Mr.  President,  two  SSN-21  class  sub- 
marines have  been  funded  on  the  basis 
of  the  need  to  maintain  the  industrial 
base.  The  argument  in  favor  of  spend- 
ing $2.6  billion  on  the  SSN-23  is  not  the 
dire  need  for  such  a  system.  Indeed, 
many  analysts  have  noted  that  the 
submarine  will  not  be  able  to  operate 
effectively  in  post-cold  war  battle 
areas.  But.  perhaps  the  greater  issue  is 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  the  spig- 
ot of  funding  open  for  such  a  program 
It  is  already  about  a  billion  dollars 
over  budget  and  several  years  behind 
schedule.  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
make  this  program  accountable  for  a 
current  military  need  and  make  it 
measure  up  against  firm  cost  and 
schedule  goals,  the  nearly  $1  billion 
cost  overruns  will  continue  to  grow. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  un- 
funded needs  in  the  Defense  budget.  In- 
deed, the  Secretary  of  Defense  an- 
nounced that  nearly  $20  billion  in  addi- 
tional funds  would  be  needed  over  the 
next  6  years.  I  understand  that  the  ar- 
gument boils  down  to  spending  about 
$1.5  billion  in  additional  funding  in 
order  to  keep  open  a  part  of  the  defense 
industrial  base.  That  might  save  per- 
haps $500  billion  if  that  industrial  base 
needs  to  be  reconstituted.  I  cannot  sup- 
port spending  $1.5  billion  to  save  $500 
million. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
Senator  McCain  and  I  are  proposing 
will  send  a  strong  message  to  the  De- 
fense Department.  It  says  that  the 
Congress  will  not  continue  spending 
without  accountability  on  a  weapon 
program  in  order  to  protect  the  indus- 
trial base.  And,  it  tells  the  powerful  in- 
terests that  the  Congress  will  not  con- 
tinue throwing  money  at  weapons  that 
do  not  have  a  real  world  need. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  McCain  amendment.  It  con- 
tradicts the  conclusions  of  the  Defense 
Departments  Bottom-Up  Review,  is 
detrimental  to  the  Navy's  public  ship- 
yards, and  imposes  excessive  restric- 
tions on  funds  that  already  have  been 
appropriated. 

As  part  of  its  Bottom-Up  Review,  the 
Defense  Department  concluded  that 
the  Navy  will  have  to  begin  construc- 


tion of  a  new  class  of  submarines  near 
the  end  of  this  century  in  order  to  sus- 
tain our  submarine  force  at  a  lower  but 
stable  level.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  goal,  the  Defense  Department  ac- 
knowledged that  the  submarine  indus- 
trial base  must  be  preserved.  The  De- 
fense Department  reviewed  the  options 
for  sustaining  the  capability  to  build 
new  submarines  and  concluded  that  the 
most  cost-effective  way  to  proceed  will 
be  to  begin  construction  of  a  third 
Seawolf  submarine  at  the  Electric  Boat 
shipyard  in  fiscal  year  1995  or  1996. 

The  McCain  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  Defense  Department  from 
pursuing  its  preferred  option  for  sus- 
taining the  submarine  industrial  base. 
If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  the 
Defense  Department  would  certainly 
pursue  other  methods  of  sustaining 
this  industrial  base.  Currently,  the 
only  other  major  submarine-related 
work  being  conducted  is  the  refueling 
overhauls  of  Los  Angeles  class  sub- 
marines at  the  Navy's  premier  facility 
for  such  work.  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard. With  the  decline  in  submarine 
construction  since  the  end  of  the  cold 
war.  private  shipyards  are  already  ag- 
gressively pursuing  smaller  submarine 
repair  projects  offered  by  the  Navy  in 
public-private  competitions.  If  the  op- 
tion of  building  the  third  Seawolf  is  de- 
nied by  Congress,  private  shipyards 
will  clearly  seek  submarine  refueling 
overhaul  work.  Without  the  option  of 
providing  new  construction  work  to 
the  private  sector,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  likely  to  consider  such  private 
sector  requests  favorably. 

I  believe  this  outcome  would  threat- 
en the  workload  scheduled  for  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard,  which  already 
has  experienced  excessive  reductions. 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  has  devel- 
oped infrastructure  and  work  force 
skills  that  are  ideally  suited  for  sub- 
marine overhaul  work,  and  the  Navy 
should  not  invest  limited  funds  to  du- 
plicate these  overhaul  capabilities. 

The  McCain  amendment  also  requires 
that  funds  appropriated  last  year  by 
the  Congress  be  withheld  until  the  De- 
fense Department  conducts  additional 
studies  of  the  submarine  industrial 
base.  This  requirement  imposes  exces- 
sive restrictions  on  funds  that  Con- 
gress already  has  appropriated  to  sus- 
tain the  industrial  base.  I  believe  that 
such  a  requirement  will  delay  the  De- 
fense Department's  efforts  to  sustain 
the  submarine  industrial  base  and 
place  additional  pressure  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  seek  additional  sub- 
marine repair  work. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  consent  granted  on  the  McCain 
amendment.  No.  1031.  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  inquire,  that  vote  will  occur 
at  2:35  this  afternoon? 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  that  is  correct. 
Who  yields  time? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1032 

(Purpose:  To  set  aside  $4,500,000  for  replace- 
ment of  the  TER-9A  ejection  rack  for  F-16 

aircraft) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  Senator  Leahy,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  set  aside. 

Mr.  DODD.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  or- 
dered on  the  tabling  motion  on  the  pre- 
vious amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  set  aside,  and  the  clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  for 
Mr.  Leahy,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1032. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  line  21.  before  the  period  at  the 
end  insert  the  following:  ■":  Provided.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  paragraph. 
$4,500,000  shall  be  available  for  replacement 
of  the  TER-9A  ejection  rack  for  F-16  fighter 
aircraft". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  both 
sides.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1032)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  1033 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  limitation  on  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds  with  re- 
spect to  certain  activities  at  the  Antler 
Military  Operations  Area.  Pennsylvania) 
Mr.    INOUYE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   pending 
amendments  be  set  aside.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  in  behalf  of  Sen- 
ators WoFFORD  and  Spectter.  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  report. 


The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  for 

Mr.  WoFFORD.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Specter. 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1033. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  157,  below  line  9.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  8142.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Antler  Mili- 
tary Operations  Area.  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  aerial  combat  training 
operations  until  the  date  of  the  submittal  to 
congressional  defense  committees  of  the  re- 
port referred  to  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  Eij- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, shall  submit  to  the  congressional 
defense  committees  a  report  on  the  effect  of 
low-level  aircraft  training  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  the  proposed  Ant- 
ler Military  Operations  Area.  Pennsylvania. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Act. 

(2)  The  report  under  this  subsection  shall 
include  the  following: 

(A)  An  assessment  of  the  effect  of  the 
training  operations  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(Don— 

(i)  the  environment  of  the  areas  of,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of.  the  proposed  Antler  Military 
Operations  Area,  including  a  detailed  assess- 
ment of  the  effects  of  the  noise  generated  by 
such  operations  on  the  environment  of  such 
areas: 
(ii)  the  economy  of  such  areas:  and 
(iii)  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  living 
in  and  around  such  areas. 

(B)  A  description  of  the  number  of  aircraft 
flights  per  month  that  the  Secretary  antici- 
pates will  occur  in  the  proposed  Antler  Mili- 
tary Operations  Area. 

(C)  A  description  of  the  number  and  dura- 
tion of  such  flights  per  month  that  the  Sec- 
retary anticipates  will  occur  at  or  below  a 
level  that  is  500  feet  above  the  highest 
ground  level  of  the  proposed  Antler  Military 
Operations  Area. 

(c)  In  the  section,  the  term  ' "congressional 
defense  committees"  means  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill  to  ensure  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  fully  considers 
the  environmental  and  economic  im- 
pact of  new  flight-training  routes — as 
well  as  the  potential  effect  on  public 
safety. 

The  rapid  conversion  of  Air  Reserve 
components  from  older  aircraft  sys- 
tems to  the  F-15's  and  F-16's  is  gener- 
ating plans  to  significantly  expand 
training  airspace  aroimd  the  United 
States.  Yet,  I  am  concerned  that  in 
some  cases  we  are  rushing  to  establish 
military  operations  areas  without  fully 
considering  the  potential  effects  on  the 
surrounding  communities.  We  must 
fully  and  accurately  consider  the  envi- 


ronmental, economic,  and  public  safety 
effects  of  high-performance  aircraft 
flown  at  extremely  low  levels  or  at  su- 
personic speeds  at  higher  levels. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Air  National 
Guard  has  proposed  the  establishment 
of  the  Antler  military  operations  area, 
or  MOA.  This  proposal  would  enable 
the  Air  National  Guard  to  conduct 
flight  training  over  five  State  parks  in 
north-central  Pennsylvania.  The  Ant- 
ler MOA  would  result  in  frequent,  low- 
level  flights  over  approximately  1,2000 
miles  of  State  forest  and  park  land. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Pennsylva- 
nians  use  these  parks  for  recreation 
and  many  communities  depend  on  the 
tourism  that  these  parks  generate. 

The  Antler  MOA  should  not  be  imple- 
mented until  we  have  full  information 
on  the  potential  impact  of  flights  over 
Pennsylvania's  State  parks.  The 
amendment  I  am  introducing  would  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  environmental  and 
economic  effects,  including  the  noise 
effects,  of  low-level  aircraft  training  in 
the  proposed  Antler  military  oper- 
ations area.  The  report  will  also  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  number  and 
duration  of  flights  per  month — infor- 
mation that  the  Air  Force  has,  as  of 
yet,  not  provided. 

A  preliminary  environmental  impact 
study  has  already  been  conducted.  But, 
serious  questions  remain.  The  proposed 
Antler  military  operations  area  threat- 
ens the  peace,  tranquility,  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  some  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's most  pristine  areas.  Pennsylva- 
nians  deserve  full  information  before 
such  a  policy  is  implemented. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  for  their 
kind  assistance  in  accepting  this 
amendment,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  cleared  by  both  man- 
agers, and  we  recommend  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1033)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Senator  Sasser  is  prepared  to 
present  his  amendment  at  this  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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SOMALIA 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  talk  for  a  minute  about  the  upcom- 
ing situation  in  regard  to  an  amend- 
ment involving  our  continued  presence 
in  Somalia. 

As  we  all  know,  and  gratefully  so. 
the  American  fighting  man  who  was 
being  held  prisoner.  Warrant  Officer 
Durant.  was  released  this  morning.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  our  missing-in-action  have  been 
accounted  for. 

Mr.  President,  to  me,  and  I  believe  to 
a  majority  of  the  American  people, 
that  removes  the  Ijist  impediment  for 
the  total,  rapid,  prompt,  and  safe  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Soma- 
lia. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  of  America  to  remain  in  Soma- 
lia. The  American  people  want  them 
home,  I  believe  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress wants  them  home,  and  to  set  an 
artificial  date  of  March  31  or  even  Feb- 
ruary 1,  in  my  view,  is  not  acceptable. 
The  criteria  should  be  to  bring  them 
home  as  rapidly  and  safely  as  possible, 
an  evolution  which  I  think  could  be 
completed  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Our  continued  military  presence  in 
Somalia  allows  another  situation  to 
arise  which  could  then  lead  to  the 
wounding,  killing  or  capture  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  and  women.  We 
should  do  all  in  our  power  to  avoid 
that. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  President's 
remarks  at  a  news  conference  that  he 
held  earlier  today.  I  heard  nothing  in 
his  discussion  of  the  issue  that  would 
persuade  me  that  further  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  the  area  is  necessary. 
In  fact,  his  remarks  have  persuaded  me 
more  profoundly  that  we  should  leave 
and  leave  soon. 

I  am  aware  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure that  will  take  place.  I  am  aware 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
was  agreed  to  last  night  that  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  the  so-called  Byrd  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  but  I  have  an  idea 
that  there  will  probably  be  a  date  of 
March  31,  as  opposed  to  February  1. 
That  is  what  is  at  least  being  cir- 
culated as  being  the  case. 

Dates  certain,  Mr.  President,  are  not 
the  criteria  here.  What  is  the  criteria 
and  what  should  be  the  criteria  is  our 
immediate,  orderly  withdrawal  from 
Somalia.  And  if  we  do  not  do  that  and 
other  Americans  die,  other  Americans 
are  wounded,  other  Americans  are  cap- 
tured because  we  stay  too  long— longer 
than  necessary — then  I  would  say  that 
the  responsibilities  for  that  lie  with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who 
did  not  exercise  their  authority  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  mandate  that  they  be  brought 
home  quickly  and  safely  as  possible. 


I  have  heard  the  arguments  about 
what  other  nations  may  do.  I  have 
heard  the  arguments  about  political  so- 
lutions and  us  going  to  the  President  of 
Eritrea  and  the  President  of  Ethiopia 
for  an  African  solution.  All  those  are 
fine  with  me.  Mr.  President.  I  am  all 
for  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  any  other  nation 
that  is  a  part  of  the  United  Nations 
doing  whatever  they  can. 

But  the  mission  which  the  American 
people  supported  and  this  Congress 
supported  in  an  overwhelming  resolu- 
tion has  been  accomplished,  and  that 
was  to  feed  and  keep  from  starving  a 
million  Somali.  The  American  people 
did  not  support  the  goals  of  nation- 
building,  peacemaking,  law  and  order, 
and  certainly  not  warlord  hunting. 
They  did  support  a  policy  of  feeding 
starving  people,  and  those  people  have 
been  fed. 

We  did  not  say  we  would  feed  those 
people  forever.  We  said  we  would  feed 
them  and  keep  them  from  starving  in  a 
very  short  timeframe  because,  trag- 
ically, there  are  people  who  are  starv- 
ing all  over  Africa  and  all  over  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  feed 
all  of  them.  We  can  feed  whomever  we 
can,  and  I  would  support  any  effort  to 
feed  whomever  we  can  who  is  starving. 
But  for  us  to  get  into  nation-building, 
law  and  order,  et  cetera.  I  think,  is  a 
tragic  and  terrible  mistake. 

I  know  that  this  debate  is  going  to  go 
on  this  afternoon  and  I  have  a  lot  more 
to  say.  but  the  argument  that  somehow 
the  United  States  would  suffer  a  loss  to 
our  prestige  and  our  viability,  as  far  as 
the  No.  1  superpower  in  the  world,  I 
think  is  baloney.  The  fact  is,  we  won 
the  cold  war.  The  fact  is,  we  won  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict.  And  the  fact  is 
that  the  United  States  is  still  the  only 
major  world  superpower. 

I  can  tell  you  what  will  erode  our 
prestige.  I  can  tell  you  what  will  hurt 
our  viability  as  the  world's  superpower, 
and  that  is  if  we  enmesh  ourselves  in  a 
drawn-out  situation  which  entails  the 
loss  of  American  lives,  more  debacles 
like  the  one  we  saw  with  the  failed 
mission  to  capture  Aideed's  lieuten- 
ants, using  American  forces,  and  that 
then  will  be  what  hurts  our  prestige. 
We  suffered  a  terrible  tragedy  in  Bei- 
rut, Mr.  President;  240  young  marines 
lost  their  lives,  but  we  got  out.  Now  is 
the  time  for  us  to  get  out  of  Somalia  as 
rapidly  and  as  promptly  and  as  safely 
as  possible. 

I.  along  with  many  others,  will  have 
an  amendment  that  says  exactly  that. 
It  does  not  give  any  date  certain.  It 
does  not  say  anything  about  any  other 
missions  that  the  United  States  may 
need  or  feels  it  needs  to  carry  out.  It 
will  say  that  we  should  get  out  as  rap- 
idly and  orderly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  amendments  are  not  in 
order  at  the  moment  on  Somalia,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  offer  one.  But  I  know 
there  will  be  votes  on  it  later  on,  and 
I  would  like  to  outline  my  views  on  So- 
malia. 

I  mention  this  because  as  of  yester- 
day we  were  faced  with  two  possible 
resolutions,  one  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bykd] 
and  one  amendment  being  developed  by 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders. 

I  support  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

When  President  Bush  decided  to  send 
in  American  forces  to  provide  humani- 
tarian relief  to  end  the  terrible  famine 
we  saw  in  Somalia,  those  humanitarian 
purposes  got  widespread  support  in  the 
United  States.  Congress  authorized 
that  mission  and  provided  the  Presi- 
dent with  broad  discretion  to  carry  it 
out.  In  fact,  as  long  as  United  States 
forces  in  Somalia  were  fulfilling  the 
original  humanitarian  mission  of  the 
United  States  intervention,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  Congress,  solidly 
backed  the  President. 

Ironically  enough,  we  had  a  situation 
where  we  had  a  very  large  military 
force  to  carry  out  a  humanitarian  mis- 
sion. Subsequently,  when  it  changed  to 
a  military  mission,  we  cut  that  force 
back  to  one  barely  large  enough  for  the 
humanitarian  mission. 

By  spring,  we  knew  the  humanitarian 
goal  had  been  achieved.  The  famine 
was  over.  Crops  were  planted.  In  fact, 
Somalia  today  is  enjoying  a  bumper 
harvest.  Food  is  plentiful.  In  some 
parts,  they  are  even  able  to  export 
food.  U.S.  forces  drew  down  from  25,000 
to  under  5,000. 

The  United  Nations  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  diplomatic  and  other  efforts 
to  promote  some  sort  of  political  set- 
tlement. But  that  was  not  the  chore  of 
the  United  States,  to  force  a  political 
settlement  or  to  nation  build. 

But  by  summer,  incrementally,  the 
mission  of  the  United  States  forces 
changed,  changed  from  one  limited  to 
providing  humanitarian  relief  to  that 
of  supiKirting  U.N.  efforts  to  rebuild  a 
government  and  find  a  political  solu- 
tion in  Somalia. 
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General  Aulced.  the  Somali  warlord 
in  south  Mogadishu,  became  identified 
as  a  key  rosulblock  in  UN  efforts  to 
mediate  a  political  settlement.  Hos- 
tility between  the  United  Nations  and 
General  Aideed  deepened,  and  U.S. 
forces,  increasingly  committed  to  sup- 
porting U.N.  diplomatic  objectives,  be- 
came drawn  into  the  U.N. -Aideed  con- 
frontation. The  small  U.S.  combat  con- 
tingent, which  was  only  part  of  our 
overall  force,  numbering  about  1.500 
men,  was  beefed  up  by  a  Ranger  unit. 
We  were  treated  to  scenes  of  Rangers 
dropping  from  helicopters  in  raids  to 
capture  Aideed. 

The  humanitarian  mission,  so  widely 
supported  by  the  American  people  and 
authorized  by  Congress,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  political  and  military 
mission  never  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress and  certainly  never  authorized  by 
Congress— for  that  matter,  never  con- 
templated by  United  States  planners, 
who  had  nothing  like  the  necessary 
combat  forces  in  Somalia  to  support 
such  a  mission.  And  our  troops  became 
increasingly  vulnerable  to  attack.  In- 
evitably, the  simmering  pot  boiled 
over,  with  the  tragic  killing  and 
wounding  of  100  American  Rangers  in  a 
single  incident. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  flexibility 
and  broad  authority  for  whoever  is 
President,  whether  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, in  foreign  policy  matters.  In 
fact,  few  Senators  in  this  Chamber 
have  ever  voted  so  consistently  to  give 
broad  discretion  to  Presidents  in  for- 
eign policy  issues.  But  I  also  insist 
that  the  mandates  of  the  Constitution 
be  respected.  And  if  it  is  a  question  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  President,  no 
matter  who  the  President  might  be. 
the  Constitution  has  to  come  first. 

The  Constitution  makes  clear  that 
Congress  must  authorize  the  participa- 
tion of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  hostilities 
abroad.  The  President  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  properly  has  full 
authority  to  direct  American  forces  in 
combat  operations.  But  it  is  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Constitution  entrusted 
this  power  to  commit  our  Nation  to 
war. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  so  adamant 
that  if  American  troops  are  to  remain 
in  Somalia,  their  mission  has  to  be 
clearly  defined  by  the  President,  and 
the  Congress  by  a  specific  vote  must 
authorize  the  commitment  of  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  to  carry  out  that 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  humani- 
tarian effort  is  essentially  completed. 
Therefore,  American  forces  should 
begin  an  orderly  withdrawal,  to  be 
completed  by  a  date  certain,  unless  we 
have  a  new  mission  defined  for  them 
and  the  Congress  by  a  new  vote  author- 
izes the  continued  presence  of  those 
forces  in  Somalia. 

The  exact  date  of  withdrawal  has 
never  really  been  critical  to  me — 
March  1,  March  31,  February  1.  That  is 


not  the  issue  as  long  as  we  make  it 
very  clear  that  forces  are  coming  out 
by  a  date  certain.  What  has  been  im- 
portant to  me.  far  more  than  a  date,  is 
that  any  new  mission  for  United  States 
forces  in  Somalia  beyond  the  original 
humanitarian  mission  has  to  be  spelled 
out  by  the  President.  It  then  has  to  be 
voted  on  and  approved  by  the  Congress. 
That  is  my  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution. That  is  essentially  my  posi- 
tion. 

But  there  is  another  dimension  to 
the  Somalia  situation  and  also  in 
Haiti,  on  which  I  would  like  to  touch. 
The  mishandling  of  the  United  States 
involvement  in  Somalia  and  Haiti  and 
serious  mistakes  by  U.N.  leaders,  espe- 
cially in  Somalia,  have  done  grave 
damage  to  the  idea  of  coping  with  re- 
gional conflicts  and  crises  through 
multilateral  action.  To  my  mind,  this 
is  the  greatest  cost  of  these  botched 
operations.  It  is  going  to  take  consider- 
able time  to  rebuild  confidence  that 
the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national organizations  represent  ade- 
quate instrumentalities  for  peacekeep- 
ing and  peacemaking  in  hot  spots 
around  the  world. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  a 
new  world  order  and  the  great  opportu- 
nities for  conflict  resolution  and  peace 
in  the  post-cold-war  international 
arena. 

But  the  way  the  Somali  and  Haiti 
situations  have  unfolded  has  done 
much  to  discredit  that  idea  that,  prop- 
erly led,  the  United  Nations  can  be  the 
main  means  of  resolving  local  conflicts 
or  promoting  international  stability 
and  order.  That  is  extremely  unfortu- 
nate. In  fact,  it  may  prove  very  costly 
to  troubled  regions  around  this  world. 

Because,  on  the  one  hand,  neither  the 
American  people  nor  our  Government, 
have  the  disposition  to  act  as  the  world 
police  officer.  But,  on  the  other,  we  are 
now  seeing  fierce  criticism  of  the 
Uations  Nations  as  peacemaker  and 
peacekeeper.  We  even  hear  Senators 
declare  U.S.  I6rces  should  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  serve  under  U.N.  or 
any  other  international  command. 

Frankly,  this  is  a  prescription  for 
international  anarchy.  If  the  United 
States  cannot  or  will  not  intervene  in 
crises  unilaterally,  and  if  we  will  not 
participate  in  U.N..  OAS.  or  other 
international  efforts  to  restore  or 
maintain  peace,  then  who  is  going  to 
fulfill  that  role?  If  the  most  powerful 
Nation  on  the  Earth  does  not  fulfill  it. 
who  does?  Do  we  intend  to  stand  by  as 
spectators  when  Somalia  and  Haiti  are 
repeated  in  other  countries? 

(Mrs.  BOXER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  this 
tragedy  is  going  to  be  repeated  in  other 
countries.  There  is  no  need  to  list  all  of 
them.  But  everybody  in  this  body 
knows  there  are  several  other  cases  of 
failed  governments,  where  nations  are 
teetering  on  the  edge  of  anarchy  as 
complete  as  that  which  now  afflicts  So- 
malia. 


Do  we  really  think  we  can  ask  other 
countries  to  bear  the  burdens,  to  send 
their  young  men  amd  women  to  try  to 
keep  the  peace,  while  we  stay  at  home? 
When  this  issue  arose,  I  asked  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  to  provide 
information  on  the  number  of  times 
American  troops  have  served  under 
multinational  or  other  foreign  com- 
mands in  this  century.  It  has  been  at 
least  18  times,  including  as  recently  as 
Desert  Storm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
CRS  paper  on  that  issue  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  should  be  clear. 
Madam  President,  that  it  is  not  the 
placing  of  the  American  forces  under 
the  U.N.  or  other  international  com- 
mand that  is  the  problem.  It  is  the  def- 
inition of  the  lines  of  command  author- 
ity. It  is  the  military  mission  of  the 
forces  and  their  capabilities  in  a  given 
situation  that  is  critical.  This  is  where 
Somalia  went  wrong.  It  was  badly 
planned,  badly  coordinated,  and  with- 
out the  necessary  military  capabilities. 

Let  us  not  condemn  the  whole  con- 
cept of  multilateral  action  with  United 
States  participation  because  mistakes 
were  made  in  Somalia  or  Haiti.  Let  us 
instead  resolve  on  more  direct  U.S. 
leadership,  both  political  and  military, 
in  designing  and  carrying  out  effective 
international  conflict  resolution, 
peacemaking  and  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. 

Right  now.  the  United  States  owes 
$400  million  in  arrears  to  the  United 
Nations,  which  includes  $130  million  for 
peacekeeping  operations  around  the 
world,  in  places  like  Cambodia,  Angola, 
El  Salvador,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  we 
could  be  over  $1  billion  in  arrears  for 
peacekeeping  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  cannot  ask  or  expect  the  United 
Nations,  and  all  the  dozens  of  nations 
that  participate  in  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations, to  do  their  part  if  we  declare 
that  no  American  soldier  can  ever 
serve  under  foreigrn  command;  and,  in- 
cidentally, if  we  are  also  not  going  to 
pay  our  fair  share  of  the  peacekeeping. 

Madam  President,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  there  has  been  neglect  and  mis- 
handling of  our  policy  in  Somalia  and 
Haiti — not  just  because  of  the  loss  of 
life;  that  is  always  a  distressing  thing 
to  all  Americans.  But  now  we  have  to 
regroup,  reconsider,  and  recommit  our- 
selves to  effective  American  policies 
which  blend  unilateral  actions,  where 
necessary  and  justified,  with  strong 
leadership  in  the  U.N.  and  other  inter- 
national organizations.  Let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  role  they  can  play,  espe- 
cially when  we  try  to  replace  the 
bipolarism  that  we  saw  during  the  cold 
war. 

I  wish  we,  as  a  Nation,  had  not  lost 
sight  of  our  main  reason  for  being  in 
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bomalia     Unfortunately,    we   did.    And  terests,  humanitarian  interests,  or  the  the  U.N.  commander  is  a  general  from  Tur- 

now  we  see  the  worst  of  all  possible  interests  of  creating  democracy.  ^^y-^  .^^"^n  «*'l^;^rlnpr«i   Tn'^LfthP 

worlds  I  am  afraid  the  Haiti  situation  was  "^an^er  is  a  U.S.  Army  general,  who  has  the 

woriQS.                       „         ,            ,_        ,.    •  ,,  ^        w.        .1.  authority    to   approve   requests   to   use   the 

I  commend  the  President,  though,  m  not  as  well  thought  out  by  any  means  ^^.^^  reaction  force   An  additional  2200  U.S. 

realizing  that  mistakes  were  made,  and  as  it  should  or  could  be.  I  would  hope  marines  are  on  call  from  offshore.  The  nam- 

for  listening  to  a  broad  cross-section  of  that  this  breather  over  the  weekend,  as  j^g  qj  ^  commander  from  a  NATO  member 

this  body  and  of  the  other  body.  Repub-  we  look  at  the  reaction  to  the  latest  and  a  U.S.  general  officer  as  deputy  com- 

licans    and    Democrats.    There    wsis    a  restrictions  and  sanctions,  might  allow  mander  seemed  to  make  the  situation  of  U.S. 

very  painful  meeting  of  Senators  and  not  only  some  clearer  thinking  to  hap-  military  forces  serving  under  U.N.  command 

Representatives  with  the  President  in  pen  in  Haiti,  but  it  would  not  hurt  to  less  of  an  issue  to  the  United  Sutes.  (See 

the  White  House  on  Somalia.   It  went  have  a  little  clearer  thinking  here  in  C^IS  Issue  Brief  92131.  5oma/.a.  Operatwn  Re- 

_  .               ^.               ..   .    ^  ,.,,_.      ^  store  Hope  ana  UN06UM  II.) 

on  for  about  2  hours,  the  most  intense  Washmgton. 

meeting  of  that  nature  I  have  seen  in  I  have  taken  this  much  time  on  the  other  peacekeeping  issues 

my  19  years  here  in  the  Senate.  noor  because  I  understand  there  was  ^  Peacekeeping  Response  to  International 

To  the  Presidents  credit,  he  listened  somebody  coming  over  to  bring  up  an  Humanitarian  Distress.  Since  1991,  internal 
to  where  we  thought  the  policy  was  amendment.  He  is  not  here  yet.  and  instabilities  and  disasters  in  the  Persian 
wrong.  He  has  worked  very  hard  to  perhaps  the  distinguished  chairman  of  Gulf  region  in  Africa,  and  set  up.  (for  further 
bring  about  a  new  policy  that  is  realis-  the  committee  has  items  he  could  han-  information,  see  Appendix  and  CRS  Report 
tic,  and  one  that  could  have  support  in  die  now.  I  realize  there  will  be  discus-  90-96  F.  United  Nations  Peacekeeping:  His- 
this  body,  one  that  terminated  the  sion  of  this  later  on.  I  yield  the  noor  to  torical  Overview  and  Current  Issues.) 
military  mission  that  was  doomed  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii.  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  take  the 
eventual  failure,  at  least  with  the  re-  Exhibit  I  form  of  both  peacekeeping  forces,  such  as  the 
sources  we  were  applying  to  it.  and  put  cRS  Issle  Brief-United  Nations  "N.  Force  in  Cyprus  <UNFICYP).  and  ob- 
it back  to  the  humanitarian  roots  that  peacekeeping:  Issues  eor  Congress  ^;;;:Ly"'orA;erSi^.n'^UNnMOGr  aTd 
brought  us  to  Somalia  in  the  first  ,By  Marjorie  Ann  Browne)  ^^e  U.N.  Observer  Group  in  Central  America 
place.  I  commend  him  for  that.  y  s.  Military  Personnel  m  UN  Ops.  (ONUCA).  The  differences  between  observer 

I  hoj)e  the  mistake  will  not  be  made  operation:  missions  and  peacekeeping  forces  are  found 

now  to  continue  this  fight  over  wheth-  j.^^,  number  in  the  mandate  or  function  of  the  operation. 

er  it  is  going  to  be  this  date  or  another        UNTSO  (Middle  East)  17  the  numbers  and  types  of  personnel  used,  and 

date,  a  few  weeks  one  way  or  the  other,        UNIKOM  [Iraq-Kuwait] 15  whether  the  personnel  are  armed.  Usually, 

and  once  again  lose  sight  of  why  we  are        MINURSO  [Western  Sahara] 30  peacekeeping  forces  are  larger  in  personnel, 

thoro     «/»   ap«»   irninsr   tn   Ipavp     Wp  ran         UNTAC  [Cambodia]              '16  equipment,  and  cost  than  observer  missions 

il^fV^r^toi/cn^n    I  »f  ,f,  LavP  with  UNPROFOR  [former  Yugoslavia)               541  and  are  lightly  armed  rather  than  unarmed. 

leave  relatively  soon.  Let  us  leave  with        ^N  Headquarters  14  as  are  observers. 

our  strongest  stance,  not  that  of  chas-        UNMIH  (Haiti)      30  „,„,,,. 

ing  warlords,  but  that  of  feeding  mil-                     '          '                                    O"  Mar  l   1990.  General  Col,n  Powell   then 

lions  and  millions  of  oeoole  who  face           SubtoUl 663  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  ob- 

lions  ana  millions  oi  Peopie  wno  lace  ^j^ogoM  u                                            J2  686  served    that   U.N.    peacekeeping   operations 

starvation  without  that  help.  .  w.thdr.li  d^diinei'.Nov^ber^  s  "'^e  important  contributions  to  our  overall 

Let    us,    at    the    same    time,    look    at  ■withdrawal  deadline  l»  November  15.  spruritv^sture    •  On  Anr   20    1993   Secretary 

,.    ...            ,              ,.     ^             .„ »    „„„„„»  'Staff  and  logistics  support.  security  posture,     un  Apr.  zu,  i!«j.  oecretary 

Haiti,  and  say   that  we  do  not  accept  rrMPDns-nn  n,„„hor  inni„rtA«  =.  ma<?h  of  State  Warren  Christopher  told  the  Senate 

the  naive  idea  that  if  we  Offer  some  for-  .^^^.^^ZS^r^^TZlXiJ^t^'J^ll  '^o-.gn  Relations  Committee  of  placing  a 

eign  aid  to  a  few  military  leaders  down  ^^^^  ^^  originally  deployed  from  Germany  "new  emphasis  on  promoting  multinational 

there,  they  will  give  up  their  banditry.  ^^    Zagreb    to    provide    medical    support    to  P«*^^^^«P^"'^  ?"•*  peacemaking.  The  end  of 

their  thievery,  their  drug  dealing,  their  uNPROFOR   This  was  the  first  time  an  en-  ^^^e  Cold  War  has  unleashed  long-suppressed 

huge  incomes,  and  have  it  replaced  by  tire  U.S.  unit  was  provided  to  serve  under  <=°""''=^»  .*  */  «"'' '"^  has  also  opened  up  new 

reform  and  tiny  salaries:  that  they  will  U.N.  command  (the  MASH  unit  became  oper-  P°^'^'''^'^^^  ."'h"  f.T     nTr  rrvf^Tn  hlr 

return  to  the  barracks,  away  from  the  ational  in  November  1992).  On  July  12.  1993.  a  ^,'^\'^°af /ooper^tirn   to  contlTn  and  also^^^^ 

mansions    and    the    luxury    buildings.  ^r:";,°r„«t,rcZ?,rt?^^'e'*^irhTor:len"  P  event   he'ru^  rofcon°ni^tl  ."M^ter" 

That  kind  of  thinking  is  unrealistic^  It  Zl\%,^ZlTclZoTnl  T^S^^^^^^^  ational    peacekeeping^    especially    by    the 

IS  as  unrealistic  as  saying  we  are  going  ,^  Macedonia.  They  are  there  to  observe  and  United  Nations,  can  and  must  play  a  critical 

to   send   to   Haiti   a   number  of  troops  report  on  activities  in  the  country  and  on  its  '•°>e    Capabilities  must  be  enhanced  to  per- 

with  sidearms.  and  somehow  they  will  borders  with  Albania  and  with  the  Federal  "["V  Prompt,   effective,   preventive  action, 

influence   thugs   who   carry   automatic  Republic      of      Yugoslavia      (Serbia      and  Christopher   declared,    -We    in    the    United 

weapons    and    heavy-caliber    weapons.  Montenegro)  with  the  goal  of  deterring  the  ^^};f^„^\^^l^^^^J?J°°J^I,^^^^        :\^\^,  ^,1' 

J        ._       ^   ^    .,              ^     ,     ^i..  =„iii„,.„- „/■  „„«ni„f    fv^  It  c    ..nir  .>^r.H..^rc  nection.  the  President  and  I  believe  that  mil- 

and    who     totally    control     this    poor,  spillover  of  conflict.  The  U.S.  unit  conducts  nreventive  dinlomacv  and 

atranelpd    nation     That    is    a    mission  missions  as  directed  by  the  U.N.  commander.  I'ons  spent  now  on  preventive  diplomacy  ana 

strangiea    nation,     inat    is    a    mission  ,. .  „  .    ^  r\..,^    a  m,^.,^i„  K„f.<.ii«„  ,^nnn  r-^rr,  peacekeeping  can  save  hundreds  of  million 

rm,     D        i     ?                     f    ^iK     1,  there  On  October  11.  a  contingent  Of  599  US  "^' 

ine  fresment  was  wise  to  pun  oacK.  ^^oops,  including  engineers,  was  scheduled  to  Section  7  of  the  U.N.  Participation  Act  of 

to  ask  the  United  Nations  to   resume  arrive  in  Haiti  to  help  modernize  and  train  1945.  as  amended  (P.L.  79-264).  authorized  the 

sanctions  against  these  thugs  that  rule  the   Haitian   armed   forces   under   the   Gov-  President  to  detail  up  to  1,000  members  of 

Haiti.  ernors  Island  Agreement.  the  U.S.  armed  forces  to  the  United  Nations 

I  strongly  urge  him  and  his  advisers  On  May  4,  1993.  the  US  -led  Unified  Task  in  a  noncombatant  capacity.  Over  the  his- 

to  totally  reevaluate  what  we  are  going  Force  in  Somalia  ceased  operations  and  was  tory    of    the    United    Nations,    the    United 

to  do  in  Haiti  before  we  make  the  mis-  replaced  by  an  expanded  UN.  Operation  in  States  has  provided  various  goods  and  serv- 

take  of  stumbling  into  something  that  Somalia  (UNOSOM  ID.  authorized  by  the  Se-  ices   including  logistics  and  has  detailed  its 

WP  rannot  rontrol    rannot  rhaneP    and  '^^^'^^    Council    under    Chapter    VII    of    the  miliUry  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  tasks,  but  in 

we  cannot  control,  cannot  cnange,  ana  Quarter.  UNOSOM  Us  anticipated  strength  small  numbers.  Before  1990.  the  major  U.S. 

will   not  handle,   and   have   Americans  of  approximately  28,000  personnel  from  23  na-  provision  of  forces  were  the  individual  U.S. 

die  there.  tlons  included  2.686  U.S.  military  in  logistics  military  officers  participating  as  observers 

Once    again,    we    pull    back    to    just  and  administration  divisions  in  UNOSOM  II  in  the  UNTSO.  As  of  Oct.  5.  1993,  at  least 

where  we  can  and  will  exercise  influ-  UNOSOM   II   has  access   to   a   U.S.   ground  1.232  U.S.  military  personnel  participated  in 

ence  in  our  interest,  either  security  in-  quick  reaction  force  of  1.144.  In  this  instance,  six  U.N.  operations  and  at  U.N.  headquarters: 
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Nime  ol  opeiation 


Acronym  and  Mfvice  dates 


Location 


U  N  Truce  Supefvtsion  Organization  in  Patestme ' 

U  It  Military  Otiserver  Grouo  in  India  ind  PliiiiUii '  

U  N  Emerjency  Force  I  _ _ 

U  N  Observer  Grouo  m  Lel)»non 

U  N  Operation  ir  the  Congo 

U  N  Security  Fo«ce  m  West  New  Guinea  

UN  Yemen  Observer  Mission  

UN  Force  in  Cyprus' 

Mission  of  Representative  ol  ttie  Secretary-General  in  ttie  Dominican  Republic 

UN  InOia/Pakistan  Observer  Mission 

UN  Emergency  Force  II  ., _.„. 

UN  Disengagement  Obseniei  foiie'  .-.:. 

UN  Interim  Forte  in  Lebanon  '  

U  N  Good  Otticts  Mission  in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan 

U  N  Iran. Iraq  Military  Observer  Mission 

U  N  Angola  Verification  Mission 

U  N  Transition  Assistance  Group 

U  N  Observer  G/oup  m  Central  America 

U  N  irarj-Kuwail  Observer  Mission  i  . ...... 

U  N  Observer  Mission  m  El  Salvador '  

U  N  Angola  Verification  Mission  II ' 

U  N  Mission  tor  the  Referendum  in  Western  Saliara  ' 

UN  Advance  Mission  in  Cambodia  

U  N  Protection  Force  ' 

U  N  Transitional  Authority  in  Cambodia  ' 

U  N  Operation  in  Somalia  I 

U  N  Opetation  in  Mozambique ' 

U  N  Operation  m  Somalia  II ' 

U  N  Observer  Mission  Uganda-Rwanda ' 

UN  Observer  Mission  in  Georgia'  _ - 

U  N  Observer  Mission  m  Liberia ' 

U  N  Mission  in  Haiti '  

UN  Assistance  Mission  lor  Roanda  '    


UNTSO  1948 

UNMOGIP  1948  

UNEF  I  1956-1967  

UNOGIL  )une-Oec   1958  ^ 

ONUC  1960-1964  

UNSF  Oct   1962-Apr  1963    ,.._ 

UNYOM  luly  1963-Sept   1964 

UNflCYP  !964  

DOMREP  May  1965-Oct   1966 

UNIPOMSept   1965-Mar  1966 

UNEF  II  1973-1979 
UNDOF  1974-ptesent 

UNIFIL  197^  

UNGOMAPApr   ISSMHai  1990  

UNIIMOG  Aug   1988-feb   1991  

UNAVEMian  1989-May  1991 

UNTAG  Apr   1989-Mar  1990  

ONUCA  Nov   1989-)an   1992 

UNIKOM  Apr    1991    

ONUSAL  May  20.  1991  _ _. 

UNAVEM  II  May  31.  1991 

MINURSO  Apr  29.  1991         

UNAMIC  Oct   16.  1991-Mar   15.  1992 

UNPROFOR  Feb  21,  1992      

UNTAf  Feb  28.  1992 

UNOSOM  Apr   1992-Apr   1993 

ONUMOZ  Dec   16.  1992       

UNOSOM  II  May  1,  1993 

UNOMUR  lune  22,  1993        

UNOMIG  Aug  24  1993 
UNOMIl  Sep!  22,  1993 
JNMIH  Sept  23,  1993 
UNAMIR  Oct  5,  1993 


Middle  East 

lammu  Kashmir  and  Pakistan 

Gaza,  Egyptian  side  m  Sinai 


India-Pakistan  border  between  Kashmir  and  Arabian  Sea 
Sue:  Canal  sector  Smai  Peninsula 
Israel-Syria  Golan  Heights 
Southern  Lebanon 


Namibia  and  Angola 

Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador.  Guatemala.  Honduras.  Nicaraiiia 


Former  Yugoslavia  Croatia,  Bosnia  and  Hemgovina  Macedonia 

Mozambique 
Uganda 


■  Operation  is  still  m  eiistence 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  we 
began  our  consideration  and  debate  on 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  at  9:30 
a.m.  yesterday.  However,  because  of 
ongoing  negotiations  related  to  the  So- 
malia peacekeeping,  we  were  not  per- 
mitted to  bring  up  amendments.  How- 
ever, today,  that  obstacle  was  taken 
away,  and  we  have  started  to  consider 
amendments.  We  have  concluded  our 
debates  and  votes  on  seven  amend- 
ments. However.  Madam  President, 
there  are  32  other  amendments  that  ap- 
parently will  be  presented  before  final 
passage. 

As  you  can  see,  none  of  the  authors 
are  here.  So,  for  the  record,  I  want  to 
read  the  following  so  that  these  offices 
may  remind  themselves  that  they 
should  be  here. 

Senator  Bingaman  has  a  relevant 
amendment.  Senator  Bradley  has  an 
amendment  relating  to  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  Senator  Bradley  also 
has  an  amendment  on  aircraft  procure- 
ment. Senator  Breaux  has  an  amend-  ' 
ment  related  to  mission  recorder.  Sen- 
ator Bumpers  ha^  two  amendments; 
the  first  is  to  reduce  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  by  $84  million,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  related  to  the  intelligence  budg- 
et. Senator  Byrd  has  the  Somalia 
amendment.  Senator  Cochran  has  an 
amendment  related  to  submarine  ex- 
ports. Senator  Cohen  has  an  amend- 
ment related  to  the  transfer  of  Defense 
Department  land  to  the  city  of  Bangor, 
ME.  Senator  DeConcini  has  an  amend- 
ment related  to  military  golf  courses. 
Senator  Dole  has  two  amendments, 
one  on  Bosnia  and  the  other  on  Haiti. 
Senator  ExoN  has  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
related  to  commercial  disputes  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  Senator  Feinstein  has 
an  amendment  on  the  retraining  of 
troops  to  become  police  officers.  Sen- 
ator Graham   of  Florida   has  one   on 


Haiti.  Senator  Grassley  has  an 
amendment  on  C-17  progress  payments. 
Senator  Helms  has  an  amendment  re- 
lated to  Peru.  Senator  Kennedy  has 
two  relevant  amendments.  Senator 
Lautenberg  has  an  amendment  on  the 
National  Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifles 
practice.  Senator  Metzenbaum  has  two 
relevant  amendments.  Senator  Murray 
has  an  amendment  on  GP-160.  Senator 
Nickles  has  an  amendment  on  foreign 
command  of  U.S.  troops.  Senator  Reid 
has  an  amendment  on  low-level  flight 
training.  Senator  Specter  has  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  on  closed  shipyard  work 
loads.  Senator  Specter  has  another 
sense-of-the-Senate  related  to  the  over- 
haul and  depo  maintenance  bidding  at 
closed  facilities.  Senator  Specter  has 
three  other  amendments,  one  on  fund- 
ing reduction  on  the  Seawolf.  or  on  the 
carrier,  and  another  on  the  cost  effec- 
tive study  of  nuclear  versus  conven- 
tionally powered  ships.  He  has  another 
on  the  nuclear  carrier  CVN-76  funding 
restrictions.  Senator  Stevens  has  one 
related  to  the  blocking  of  Russian  aid 
of  SS-25  missiles  that  are  still  being 
produced.  And  there  is  one  by  Senator 
Warner  on  methanol  plant  ship. 

If  we  hope  to  conclude  our  debate  and 
have  a  final  vote  today,  all  these 
amendments  will  have  to  be  consid- 
ered. I  would  think  that  would  be  an 
impossibility.  I  think  all  of  us  should 
be  prepared  to  meet  tomorrow,  if  the 
leader  so  declares,  and  we  may  have  to 
spend  many  hours  tonight  and  tomor- 
row night. 

We  have  looming  before  us  a  continu- 
ing resolution.  The  present  continuing 
resolution  takes  us  to  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber. At  this  rate,  we  will  have  to  adopt 
another.  I  think  it  is  in  our  national 
interest  that  we  resume  our  debates 
and  consider  these  amendments  and 
with  expedition.  That  is  my  hope. 
f 

J 


Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  committee 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AME.VDMENT  NO.  1034 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOUYE)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1034. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert: 
Sec  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  within  30  days  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  shall  select  and  take  possession  of  ei- 
ther LCU-1540  or  LCU-1549  from  the  General 
Services  Administration:  Provided.  That  the 
Navy  shall  modify  or  have  modified  the  se- 
lected vessel  utilizing  commercial  standards 
that  meet  U.S.  Coast  Guard  certification  re- 
quirements as  safe  to  operate  in  open  ocean 
as  a  cargo  vessel:  Provided  further.  That  upon 
completion  of  all  modifications  and  certifi- 
cation by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  Navy 
shall  immediately  transfer  title  of  the  ves- 
sel, at  no  cost,  to  the  government  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  Title  II,  Op- 
eration and  Maintenance,  Navy,  SI. 500.000 
shall  be  available  for  this  purpose:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  be  made  available  to 
provide  transportation  of  medical  supplies 
and  equipment,  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis, 
to  American  Samoa. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment.  It  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 
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Mr.  STEVENS,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1034)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  STEVENS  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
could  call  up  my  amendment,  but  I  will 
wait  until  the  Somalia  amendment  has 
been  considered.  Mine  could  take  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

I  join  in  asking  Members  to  come 
over  and  work  out  their  amendments. 
We  have  just  been  told.  I  might  say.  of 
five  additional  amendments  which 
were  not  listed.  We  have  disposed  of 
four  amendments. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCain.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.\MENDME.NT  .SO.  1031.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1031).  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  pa^e  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  8142.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  or  otherwise 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  may 
be  obligated  for  procurement  of  a  third  sub- 
marine under  the  SSN-21  attack  submarine 
program  or  for  advance  procurement  for  such 
submarine. 

(b)  None  of  the  J540. 200.000  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  preservation  of 
the  industrial  base  for  submarine  construc- 
tion in  accordance  with  Public  Law  102-298 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  any  pur- 
pose until — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to 
Congress  a  report  containing — 

(Ai  the  funding  requirements  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1995.  19%.  1997.  1998.  1999.  and  2000 
for  the  proposed  third  submarine  under  the 
SSN-21  attack  submarine  program  and  the 
proposed  New  Attack  Submarine  and  a  state- 
ment regarding  whether  the  necessary  fund- 
ing is  provided  for  in  the  future-years  de- 
fense program  required  by  section  221(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  in  1994; 

(B)  the  acquisition  objective,  mission  re- 
quirements, projected  total  program  cost, 
projected  total  development  cost,  projected 
total  procurement  cost,  and  estimated  total 
per-unit  cost  for  the  New  Attack  Submarine 
(all  such  costs  to  be  computed  and  expressed 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  dollar  amount  to 
be  expended  at  the  time  expended); 

(C)  a  comparison  (with  each  other)  of— 


(1)  the  costs  associated  with  procuring  an 
additional  SSN-688  submarine  as  the  produc- 
tion bridge  at  Electric  Boat  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corporation; 

(ii)  the  costs  associated  with  procuring  an 
additional  SSN-«88  submarine  as  the  produc- 
tion bridge  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock.  Incorporated. 

(iii)  the  costs  associated  with  procuring  a 
third  submarine  under  the  SSN-21  attack 
submarine  program  as  the  production  bridge 
at  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dynam- 
ics Corporation:  and 

(iv)  the  costs  associated  with  procuring  a 
third  submarine  under  the  SSN-21  attack 
submarine  program  as  the  production  bridge 
at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock. 
Incorporated. 

(D)  an  assessment  of  the  costs  associated 
with  delaying  procurement  of  an  additional 
submarine  until  1998  without  providing  a 
production  bridge  at  either  Electric  Boat  Di- 
vision of  General  Dynamics  Corporation  or 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock.  In- 
corporated; and 

(E)  an  assessment  of  the  costs  and  feasibil- 
ity of  meeting  operational  requirements  and 
sustaining  the  industrial  base  for  submarine 
construction  by  carrying  out  either  a  pro- 
Kiam  that  combines  overhaul  and  upgrade  of 
existing  SSN-688  submarines  or  a  program 
for  development  and  production  of  the  New 
Attack  Submarine  instead  of  procuring  a 
third  submarine  under  the  SSN-21  attack 
submarine  program;  and 

(2)  90  days  have  elapsed  after  the  receipt  of 
such  report. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mrs.  FEINSTEIN] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52, 
nays  47.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  310  Leg.] 
YEAS— 52 


Milchell 

Pryor 

Shelby 

Moseley-Braun 

Reid 

Simon 

Moynihan 

Riegle 

Thurmond 

Nunn 

Robb 

Warner 

Packwood 

Roclcefeller 

Pell 

Sarbanes 
NAYS--47 

Baucus 

Durenberger 

McConnell 

Bingaman 

Faircloth 

Metzenbaum 

Bond 

Felngold 

Murkowski 

Bradley 

Gorton 

Murray 

Brown 

Gramm 

Sickles 

Bumpers 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Burns 

Gregir 

Roth 

Coats 

Hatneld 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Helms 

Simpson 

Conrad 

Kassebaum 

Smith 

Coverdell 

Kohl 

Specter 

D  Amato 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wellstone 

Domenlcl 

Mack 

Wotford 

Dorgan 

McCain 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Felnstcln 

Akaka 

Danfortb 

Inouye 

Bennett 

Daschle 

Jeffords 

Blden 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Boren 

Exon 

Kemptbome 

Boxer 

Ford 

Kennedy 

Breaux 

Glenn 

Kerrey 

Bryan 

Graham 

Kerry 

Byrd 

Harkln 

Levin 

Campbell 

Hatch 

Lleberman 

Chafee 

Henin 

Lolt 

Cochran 

HolUoffi 

Mathews 

Craig 

Hutchison 

Mlkulskl 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1031),  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  1035 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  by  Senator  Do- 
MENICI  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendment 
is  set  aside.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye).  for 
Mr.  Domenici,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1035. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  48.  line  22.  after  Kentucky,  add  the 
following:  •:  and  that  one  multistate  region 
shall  include  the  State  of  New  Mexico:". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  by  the  man- 
agers and  we  have  no  objection  to  its 
immediate  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not.  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1035)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  believe  Senator 
Grassley  is  seeking  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  just 
so  nobody  worries  that  1  am  going  to 
offer  an  amendment.  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  an  amendment,  but  I  am  going  to 
speak  about  a  defense  issue  that  I  have 
spoken  about  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  I  also,  during  this  period  of  time, 
want  to  praise  the  leadership  of  the 
subcommittee  for  some  work  that  they 
have  helped  me  with  on  some  issues  I 
have  raised  on  the  floor  of  this  body. 

Back  in  late  June,  specifically  June 
22.  I  came  to  the  floor  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1993  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  At  that 
time.  Senator  Roth  helped  me  with 
that  amendment. 

This  amendment,  had  we  offered  it  in 
June,  would  have  rescinded  $649,111,986 
in  Air  Force  M  accounts.  The  Air  Force 
took  that  money  from  the  M  accounts 
to  plug  a  gaping  hole  in  its  accounting 
records.  The  $649  million  Air  Force 
transaction  violated  the  M  account  for- 
mula passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President  on  November  5.  1990. 
That  happens  to  be  Public  Law  101-510. 

Our  amendment  was  designed  to  ad- 
dress continuing  abuse  of  the  M  ac- 
counts. Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a 
total  breakdown  of  integrity  and  dis- 
cipline in  Air  Force  bookkeeping. 
There  are  no  records;  there  are  no  doc- 
uments; there  is  no  audit  trail.  As  a  re- 
sult, billions  of  our  tax  dollars  are  un- 
accounted for.  That  is  exactly  where 
the  Air  Force  finances  are  today. 

As  a  taxpayer,  that  bothers  me.  As  a 
U.S.  Senator,  it  bothers  me  even  more 
because  we.  as  the  trustees  of  the  peo- 
ple's money,  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  people  of  our  individual  States  how 
did  the  Air  Force  spend  that 
$649,111,986.  I  should  be  able  to  tell 
them  exactly,  but  I  cannot.  I  do  not 
know.  The  inspector  general  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  all  of  these  people 
who  ought  to  be  able  to  say  so,  do  not 
know  either. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  DOD  inspector  general  could  not 
audit  Air  Force  M  accounts  because 
the  records  are  so  poor.  Without  the  re- 
quired documentary  evidence,  we  do 
not  know  what  happened  to  the  money. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  money 
was  spent  for  purposes  authorized  by 
law.  Some  or  all  of  the  money  could 
have  been  stolen.  Air  Force  books  were 
out  of  whack  by  this  $649  million,  and 
it  seems  no  one  cared. 

No  one  cared  enough  to  reconcile  the 
faulty  accounts,  to  match  invoices  and 
vouchers  with  account  balances,  to  pin- 
point the  source  of  the  problem. 

No  one  had  to  care. 

The  doors  to  the  magic  vault  were 
wide  open.  That  magic  vault  was  the  M 
account. 


If  Air  Force  accounts  were  overdrawn 
by  $649.1  million— not  to  worry. 

Just  go  to  the  magic  vault  and  rip 
into  the  big  M  account  money  sack  and 
get  all  you  need  and  more  just  in  case. 

Hopefully.  Mr.  President,  the  M  ac- 
count reform  legislation  will  bring  this 
kind  of  abuse  to  a  screeching  halt. 

Well  Mr.  President,  as  you  might 
well  guess,  the  department  was  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  myself  and  Senator  Roth  last 
June. 

The  department's  position  was  out- 
lined in  a  letter  to  me  signed  by  the 
principal  deputy  comptroller,  Ms.  Alice 
Maroni.  dated  June  15,  1993. 

I  never  received  that  letter.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
kind  enough  to  provide  me  a  copy. 

Everything  in  Ms.  Maroni's  letter  is 
exactly  right. 

The  money  taken  from  the  M  ac- 
counts was  needed  to  make  the  books 
balance.  That  is  what  she  said.  That  is 
exactly  right. 

The  Air  Force  had  bills  to  pay  at  the 
base  level  of  the  DOD  operations.  She 
is  also  exactly  right  about  that  point 
as  well. 

But.  Mr.  President.  Ms.  Maroni  has 
completely  side  stepped  the  main  issue. 

Why  did  bills  posted  at  the  base  level 
exceed  the  amounts  of  money  available 
on  the  books  at  the  departmental 
level? 

I  will  tell  you  why.  Air  Force  ac- 
counts were  overdrawn  at  the  base 
level.  Those  bases  made  expenditures 
they  were  not  authorized  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated  on 
so  many  other  occasions,  this  smells 
like  another  violation  of  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee was  not  impressed  with  Ms. 
Maroni's  excuses  for  sloppy  book- 
keeping and  a  blatant  disregard  for  the 
M  account  legislation. 

The  committee  retaliated  by  slashing 
the  Air  Force's  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
request  for  O&M. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  Ms.  Maroni's  letter  in  the 
Record  along  with  pages  227-228  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  Re- 
port No.  103-200  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Defense  authorization  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  June  15. 1993. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Grassley. 
U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  GrassleV:  This  responds  to 
your  letter  of  May  20,  1993.  in  which  you 
asked  for  the  Department's  support  for  pro- 
posed legislation  to  reverse  an  Air  Force 
restoral  of  merged  surplus  authority  in  the 
amount  of  $649  million. 

The  Department  cannot  support  your  pro- 
posed legislation  because  it  would  place  an 
artificial  constraint  on  the  Department's 
ability  to  pay  existing  liabilities  and  could 


require  the  Air  Force  to  find  up  to  $649  mil- 
lion from  currently  approved  programs  to 
pay  valid  bills. 

The  restoral  created  no  new  obligations. 
The  restoral  was  an  accounting  adjustment 
to  bring  the  Treasury  and  Air  Force  depart- 
mental obligations  into  balance  with  obliga- 
tions recorded  in  the  accounting  records  at 
the  field-level.  Therefore,  deobligating  these 
funds,  as  required  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, would  fail  to  recognize  liabilities  that 
already  exist. 

Generally,  there  are  differences  when  one 
set  of  accounting  records  is  compared  to  an- 
other at  a  given  time  because  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  transactions  and  contractual  ac- 
tions involved  in  these  accounting  systems. 
Over  time,  these  differences  are  largely  rec- 
onciled through  the  normal  accounting  proc- 
ess. However,  in  this  instance,  the  Air  Force 
asked  the  Treasury  to  make  a  single  large 
adjustment  in  order  to  portray  more  accu- 
rately Air  Force  liabilities  on  the  books  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

We  recommend  this  proposed  amendment 
language  not  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

Alice  C.  Maroni. 
Principal  Deputy  Comptroller. 

Control  Over  •M'  Accounts  Lacking 
Because  of  years  of  neglect,  inadequate 
systems,  and  poor  management,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  not  capable  of  properly 
implementing  provisions  of  the  •M"  account 
legislation  included  in  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Pub- 
lic Law  101-510).  The  legislation  required  the 
department  to  conduct  a  one-time  audit  of 
its  'M  "  account  balances  by  December  31. 
1991  to:  (1)  establish  the  amounts  supported 
by  valid  obligations;  and  (2)  identify  and  can- 
cel amounts  found  to  be  invalid.  However, 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  funds  and  the 
department's  poor  controls  over  these  funds, 
the  Department  of  Defense  Inspector  General 
(DOD  IG).  who  was  tasked  to  complete  the 
audit,  only  reviewed  a  sample  of  $5.2  billion 
(or  27  percent)  of  the  departments  $18.8  bil- 
lion recorded  "M"  account  balances.  The 
DOD  IG  found  that,  of  the  obligated  balances 
reviewed.  $2.3  billion  were  not  adequately 
supported  by  documentary  evidence.  In  pro- 
jecting the  results  of  the  sample,  the  DOD  IG 
estimated  that  invalid  obligations  could 
total  as  much  as  $10.2  billion  (or  over  54  per- 
cent) of  the  total  $18.8  billion  of  'M  "  ac- 
count balances.  The  DOD  IG  concluded  that 
the  department's  "M"  account  balances  were 
materially  misstated,  inadequately  man- 
aged, and  vulnerable  to  abuse. 

Further,  a  GAO  report  on  the  department's 
"M  "  accounts  concluded  that  the  depart- 
ment created  more  budget  authority  that 
the  Congress  intended  when  it  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  101-510.  Most  flagrant  of  the  depart- 
ment's actions  was  its  assertion  that  it  need- 
ed an  additional  $649.1  million  to  correct 
over  30  years  of  accounting  errors,  errors 
neither  the  Air  Force  nor  GAO  could  identify 
and  document.  Despite  this,  the  DOD  Deputy 
Comptroller  authorized  the  additional  budg- 
et authority.  The  committee  is  not  only  dis- 
appointed with  more  than  30  years  of  sloppy 
bookkeeping,  but  is  also  disappointed  at  the 
department's  blatant  disregard  for  the  legis- 
lation enacted  primarily  as  a  result  of  such 
abuses  of  funds.  Therefore,  the  committee 
recommends  reducing  the  Air  Force's  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  for  the  unsupported  adjust- 
ment as  follows: 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 

Appropriation  Reductions 
Operation      and      Mainte- 
nance                $190,709,000 
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Mr.  GRASSLEY  Mr  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  Senator  Inouye. 
was  opposed  to  our  amendment.  He  fa- 
vored a  more  cautious  and  prudent  ap- 
proach. 

While  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  said 
that  our  criticism  of  Air  Force  ac- 
countings practices  was  fully  justified, 
he  also  believed  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  myself  and  Mr.  Roth,  went 
too  far.  He  said  it  was  off  the  mark. 

Mr  President.  Senator  Roth  and  I 
agreed  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii's 
assessment  was  correct,  so  we  with- 
drew the  amendment. 

Rescinding  the  $649.1  million  focused 
attention  on  the  underlying  problem 
but  probably  as  I  look  back  was  not  the 
right  solution. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
developed  a  more  positive  approach  to 
fixing  the  DOD  accounting  system. 

He  agreed  to  help  Senator  Roth  and 
me  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  DOD  in- 
spector general,  requesting  an  audit  cf 
the  Air  Force  M  accounts. 

The  chairman  asked  the  DOD  inspec- 
tor general  to  answer  four  important 
questions  as  follows: 

Is  there  documentation  to  support 
the  $649.1  million  transaction,  and  if 
not.  does  it  constitute  a  violation  of 
statute? 

Wjis  the  $649.1  million  taken  from  the 
merged  surplus  account  after  that  ac- 
count was  closed  by  law? 

Was  the  $649.1  million  needed  to 
cover  a  violation  of  the  Antideficiency 
Act? 

The  distinguished  chairman  asked 
tiie  DOD  to  identify  the  bookkeeping 
problems  that  gave  rise  to  the  need  to 
take  the  $649.1  million  from  the  M  ac- 
counts in  the  first  place. 

The  chairman  asked  that  the  report 
be  submitted  to  the  committee  within 
90  days. 

Mr.  President.  I  aisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  Senator  Lnouye's  letter  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  SE.SATE. 

Washington.  DC.  June  21.  1993. 
Mr.  Derek  Vander  Scr.\af. 
Deputy  Inspector  General. 
Arlington.  V'.4. 

Dear  Mr.  Vander  Schaaf:  Through  recent 
DoD  I  G.  and  GAO  reports,  it  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  a  question  has  been  raised 
over  the  validity  of  $649  million  in  Air  Force 
obligations  restored  from  the  "M"  accounts 
under  authority  provided  in  the  1991  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  Moreover.  Senator 
Charles  Grassley  of  Iowa  has  raised  seri- 
ous concerns  about  the  Air  Force's  failure  to 
accurately  account  for  these  obligations. 

Given  Senator  Grassley's  concerns,  and 
the  questions  raised  by  your  organization 
and  the  GAO.  I  request  that  you  undertake  a 
formal  audit  of  this  restoration  from  the 
•M  "  accounts  The  audit  should  determine 
the  validity  of  these  obligations  by.  at  a 
minimum,  answering  the  following  ques- 
tions: Is  there  documentation  to  support  the 


obligation  and  expenditure  of  the  $S49  mil- 
lion and.  if  not.  does  this  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  current  law''  And.  was  the  $649  mil- 
lion restored  from  the  merged  surplus  ac- 
count after  it  was  closed  under  statute?  Your 
audit  also  should  determine  that— if  any— 
'Anti-deficiency  Act"  violations  have  oc- 
curred or  would  occur  should  funds  not  be 
available  to  meet  such  obligations,  and  the 
nature  of  Air  Force  bookkeeping  methods 
which  led  to  the  Tequirement"  to  restore 
these  obligations. 

Since  your  office  already  has  looked  into 
this  problem.  I  urge  you  to  provide  a  com- 
plete audit  report  to  the  Congress  within  90 
days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  Should 
you  have  any  questions  regarding  this  re- 
quest, please  feel  free  to  contact  David  Mor- 
rison (202-224-7296).  a  member  of  my  staff.  I 
appreciate  your  prompt  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Daniel  K  Inouye. 
Chairman.  Senate  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Defense. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
the  DOD  inspector  general  has  submit- 
ted an  interim  report  to  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  dated  September  7.  A  formal 
audit  report  will  be  issued  later  this 
year. 

The  interim  report  confirms  my 
worst  suspicions. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
very  pretty  picture  sis  you  read  this  in- 
terim report.  It  is  the  same  old  story. 

Air  Force  accounting  records  are  in 
such  poor  condition  that  we  will  never 
know  what  happened  to  the  money. 
$649,111,986.  The  inspector  general  says 
it's  impossible  to  render  an  accurate 
accounting. 

Laws  were  violated. 

Money  was  taken  from  the  merged 
surplus  account  long  after  that  ac- 
count was  closed  by  statute. 

The  inspector  general  charges  that 
the  Comptroller  and  Principal  Deputy 
DOD  Comptroller  authorized  the  illegal 
procedure. 

Others  may  have  been  involved  as 
well. 

The  Antideficiency  Act  has  been  vio- 
lated by  at  least  three  missile  pro- 
grams: Titan  I"V.  AMRAAM,  and  ACM. 

Other  unreported  violations  are  ex- 
pected to  surface  in  the  future. 

The  GAO  reports  that  recorded  M  ac- 
count expenditures  exceed  available 
obligational  authority  by  $500  million 
and  that  negative  M  accounts  balances 
are  growing  each  day. 

There  is  no  documentary  evidence  at 
the  departmental  level  to  support 
$649.1  million  in  Air  Force  obligations. 
That  would  be  a  violation  of  Federal 
statutory  law. 

The  DOD  inspector  general  needs  to 
make  a  final  determination  on  all 
these  issues. 

The  DOD  inspector  general  must 
then  fix  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pened. Those  involved  must  be  held  ac- 
countable. And  I  expect  that  they  will 
be  held  accountable  or  maybe  I  had 
better  say  it  this  way.  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  held  accountable. 

I  intend  to  hold  them  accountable. 


The  DOD  inspector  general  must  rec- 
ommend corrective  action,  including 
disciplinary  action  if  appropriate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  DOD  inspector  gen- 
eral's interim  report  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Defense. 
Arlington.  VA.  September  7.  1993. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Defense.  Committee 
on   Appropriations.    US.   Senate,    Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  21.  1993  concerning  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  merged  accounts. 
Our  responses  to  the  questions  raised  in  your 
letter  are  at  the  enclosure. 

We  have  initiated  an  audit  to  validate  the 
unliquidated  obligations  in  selected  appro- 
priations in  the  Air  Force  merged  accounts. 
The  field  work  for  the  audit  should  be  com- 
pleted by  September  30.  1993.  at  which  time 
we  will  brief  your  staff  on  the  findings.  A 
copy  of  our  audit  report  will  be  provided 
when  it  is  issued. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  interest  in 
Department  of  Defense  accounting  issues.  If 
you  should  have  any  questions,  please  con- 
tact me  or  Mr  John  R.  Crane.  Office  of  Con- 
gressional Liaison,  at  (703)  614-0491. 
Sincerely. 

Derek  J.  Vander  Schaaf. 

Deputy  Inspector  General. 

Inspector  General  Response  to  Questions 

BY  Senator  Daniel  K   Inouye  Concerning 

■M  "  accounts 

Question:  Is  there  documentation  to  sup- 
port the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  the 
$649  million  and.  if  not.  does  that  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  law? 

Answer:  There  was  no  documentation  at 
the  departmental  level  for  individual  line 
items  that  required  increases  in  Air  Force 
obligations.  The  .^ir  Force  maintains  there 
is  documentation  to  support  individual  bal- 
ances at  field-level  accounting  activities  for 
total  expenditures  and  obligations  that  in- 
clude the  $649  million,  but  there  is  no  sepa- 
rate documentation  to  account  for  $649  mil- 
lion as  a  subset  of  the  total  Air  Force  obliga- 
tions. Increases  in  obligations  were  also  re- 
corded at  the  field  level:  however,  the  dif- 
ference between  field  and  departmental 
records  appears  to  result  from  adjustments 
made  to  compensate  for  unreconciled  bal- 
ances between  the  different  sets  of  account- 
ing records.  The  adjustments  were  made  at 
the  departmental  (appropriation)  level; 
therefore,  they  could  not  be  tied  to  specific 
obligation  documents.  Air  Force  officials 
maintain  that  their  actions  did  not  violate 
the  law  since  no  obligations  were  created. 
The  Air  Force  restoration  was  made  to  cor- 
rect errors  at  the  departmental  level  from 
previous  fiscal  years  and  fund  Increases  to 
existing  obligations.  We  agree  that  the  obli- 
gations already  existed  at  the  field  level.  It 
is  likely  that  some  of  the  obligations  were 
invalid,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how 
many. 

Question:  Was  the  $649  million  restored 
from  the  merged  surplus  account  after  the 
account  was  closed  under  the  statute? 

Answer:  Yes.  some  Air  Force  funds  were  re- 
stored after  the  period  allowed  by  the  stat- 
ute The  Principal  Deputy  Comptroller.  DoD. 
improperly  certified  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  on  September  17.  1991.  that  ad- 
justments (including  part  of  the  $649  million) 
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were  made  to  support  obligations  recorded 
between  October  1.  1990  and  December  5.  1990. 
in  accordance  with  Treasury  Bulletin  No.  91- 
03.  In  addition,  adjustments  were  allowed  to 
continue  in  FY  1992.  After  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  issued  the  restoration  war- 
rants, the  Comptroller.  DoD.  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  Treasury  officials,  approved  about 
$249  million  in  additional  Air  Force  restora- 
tions. 

Question:  What,  if  any,  Antideficiency  Act 
violations  have  occurred,  or  will  occur,  if 
funds  are  not  available  to  meet  such  obliga- 
tions? 

Answer:  During  our  review  of  the  Air  Force 
expired  year  missile  appropriations,  we  iden- 
tified apparent  Antideficiency  Act  violations 
in  the  Titan  Missile.  Advanced  Medium 
Range  Air-to-Air  Missile,  and  Advanced 
Cruise  Missile  programs.  Investigations  are 
now  under  way  to  determine  whether  viola- 
tions exist  and  to  fix  responsibility  where 
appropriate.  It  is  likely  that  other  violations 
have  occurred  or  will  occur  in  several  Air 
Force  programs.  Not  all  valid  obligations  are 
recorded  in  the  DoD  accounting  system.  Con- 
versely, many  of  the  obligations  that  are  re- 
corded in  the  accounting  records  are  invalid. 
It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  what  future  vio- 
lations will  occur. 

Question:  What  were  the  nature  of  the  Air 
Force  bookkeeping  methods  that  led  to  the 
requirement  to  restore  those  obligations? 

Answer:  Our  review  showed  that  the  Air 
Force  was  improperly  calculating  and  re- 
porting disbursements  during  its  year-end 
closing  process.  Those  procedures  had  ex- 
isted for  the  past  30  years,  and  the  reconcili- 
ations between  departmental  and  field 
records  were  ineffective.  Because  insufficient 
records  are  available,  neither  this  office  nor 
the  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service 
can  state  the  degree  of  the  error  that  oc- 
curred during  previous  years  or  whether 
other  contributing  factors  were  present. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Air  Force  took  $649,111,986  from  the  M 
accounts,  but  we  do  not  have  a  clue 
about  what  happened  to  the  money.  We 
do  not  know  how  the  money  was  used. 
There  is  no  audit  trail. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  using  a  huge 
slush  fund  to  cover  for  an  imaginary 
bookkeeping  operation. 

With  unrestricted  access  to  the 
magic  vault,  overdrafts  and  unex- 
plained imbalances  could  be  ignored 
and  even  hidden  from  view. 

The  collapse  of  financial  control  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  did  not  hap- 
pen overnight.  It  has  been  coming  for  a 
long  time.  It  has  progressively  wors- 
ened. I  might  say  that  this  is  a  Repub- 
lican speaking,  and  I  am  not  talking 
just  about  President  Clinton's  adminis- 
tration; I  am  talking  about  lots  of  ad- 
ministrations, both  Republican  and 
Democrat,  for  more  than  a  decade. 

But  what  is  truly  amazing  is  that  it 
has  continued  unconstrained  for  all 
these  ye£Lrs.  So  far,  it  has  had  few,  if 
any,  adverse  consequences  or  casual- 
ties. It  has  been  painless.  How  could 
that  happen?  Well,  with  a  $50  billion 
slush  fund— and  that  is  how  big  these  M 
accounts  were  before  they  were  closed 
out,  and  now  I  am  indicating  to  you 
there  are  negative  balances  there. 
There  was  no  need,  with  $50  billion  in  a 
slush  fund,  for  financial  control  and  for 
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accounting.  Money  shortages  were  eas- 
ily resolved  by  a  trip  to  this  "magic" 
vault,  the  ""M"  account.  DOD's  chief  fi- 
nancial officer  has.  made  no  effort  to 
regain  control  of  the  money,  nor  has 
this  person  succeeded  in  providing  an 
accurate  and  complete  accounting  of 
how  the  Department's  money  is  being 
spent.  The  chief  financial  officer  is  a 
traffic  cop  at  the  entrance  to  the  magic 
vault,  and  his  signal  light  seems  to  be 
stuck  on  green.  He  is  waving  the 
crooks  through. 

We  are  talking  about  Mr.  Al  Tucker. 
He  occupies  that  key  spot  today.  It  is 
time  to  hold  the  chief  financial  officer 
accountable  for  the  continuing  finan- 
cial mismanagement  at  the  Pentagon. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  doors  to  the 
magic  vault  have  slammed  shut  for- 
ever. On  September  30,  the  last  of  the 
M  accounts  were  closed.  From  now  on, 
older  appropriations — money  not  spent, 
because  you  cannot  spend  all  this 
money  In  1  year — these  older  appro- 
priations will  dump  into  expired  ac- 
counts where  the  fiscal  year  and  appro- 
priations account  identity  will  be 
maintained.  So  you  can  track  it.  Bal- 
ances will  remain  in  those  accounts  for 
5  years  and  then,  if  not  spent  in  5 
years,  will  be  canceled.  Under  the  new 
rules,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to 
misuse  and  abuse  expired  moneys. 

The  balances  in  the  M  accounts  have 
been  drained,  dropping  from  $50  billion 
in  1990  to  $3.9  billion  as  of  June  30,  1993, 
and  to  zero  October  1.  As  the  M  ac- 
counts dry  up  and  disappear,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  could  well  be  star- 
ing at  massive  violations  of  the 
Antideficiency  Act.  Bankrupt  accounts 
are  popping  up  everywhere.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  to  pay  bills, 
but  no  money  to  pay  them. 

We  will  need  to  be  vigilant.  We  need 
to  be  on  the  alert.  We  need  to  be  sure 
the  M  accounts  are  closed,  as  the  law 
requires. 

The  new  leadership  at  the  Pentagon 
is  faced  with  three  painful  choices: 

Option  No.  1;  The  new  leadership 
could  restore  integrity  and  discipline 
to  financial  management  and  remain 
within  the  mdney  limits  set  by  Con- 
gress. To  me,  option  No.  1  is  the  right 
way  to  go. 

But  there  is  also  option  No.  2;  The 
leadership  could  try  to  circumvent  the 
law  and  use  contracts  and  current  ap- 
propriations to  ball  out  bankrupt  ac- 
counts. This  would  be  pretty  much 
business  as  usual,  even  with  the  M  ac- 
counts closed,  still  something  similar. 

Option  No.  3;  Worse  still,  the  bureau- 
crats in  the  Pentagon  might  establish 
what  I  just  alluded  to — a  new  slush 
fund  to  hide  the  overdrafts.  That  is 
why  the  Defense  Business  Operations 
Fund,  or  DBOF,  causes  me  so  much 
heartburn.  DBOF  is  a  potential  slush 
fund  and  money  laundering  operation. 
It  has  been  used  that  way,  I  feel. 

I  want  to  digress  for  a  moment  to 
commend   the  distinguished  chairman 


of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for 
cutting  off  the  water  supply  to  the 
DBOF  plumbing  works.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  rejecting  the 
proposal  to  transfer  $3  billion  in  excess 
DBOF  cash  to  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance accounts  and  for  rejecting 
DBOF's  advance  billing  procedure  that 
is  designed  to  make  up  for  cash  short- 
ages. 

The  chairman's  bold  move  will  help 
to  Improve  DBOF's  image.  It  will  help 
to  restore  credibility  to  financing  and 
accounting  in  the  Defense  Department. 
It  will  help  to  dispel  the  notion  that 
DBOF  is  nothing  more  than  a  cash  gen- 
erator and  a  money  laundering  oper- 
ation to  circumvent  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  spend  money  In  an  Illegal 
way. 

The  new  financial  czar  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Mr.  John  Hamre,  says 
he  is  going  to  pursue  option  No.  1.  He 
is  going  to  stop  the  financial  abuse  and 
clean  up  the  books.  I  want  him  to  suc- 
ceed, and  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  will  give  him  en- 
couragement to  succeed.  I  want  to  see 
him  turn  the  tide,  and  I  want  to  see 
him  bring  reform  to  the  system.  I  will 
help  In  any  way  I  can.  If  he  does  what 
he  says  he  is  going  to  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Hamre  will  need  more  help. 
He  will  need  the  backing  and  support 
from  the  entire  Congress.  I  hope  it  is 
there  when  he  really  needs  it.  and  I 
hope  that  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  Inouye.  will  continue  his  good 
work  in  straightening  things  out  as 
well. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  very  generous  in  his 
remarks,  but  I  believe  the  credit  should 
be  In  his  shop.  I  wish  to  commend  and 
congratulate  my  friend  from  Iowa  for 
his  persistence  and  his  diligence  in  pur- 
suing this  matter  and  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Were  it  not  for  this  persistence  and 
diligence,  the  M  account  would  still  be 
In  existence.  I  believe  we  can  thank  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  contribution 
to  an  efficient  Department  of  Defense. 

His  warning  signal  on  DBOF  also 
gave  us  the  signal  to  act  the  way  we 
did.  So  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  as- 
sistance. I  congratulate  him  for  his 
persistence  and  diligence.  I  hope  we 
can  continue  to  work  together. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  kind  remarks  and  only,  once  again, 
say  that  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  his  help. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  as  if  in  morning  business  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOMALIA 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  take  the 
floor  this  afternoon  with  a  good  deal  of 
mixed  emotions.  I  think  all  of  us  are 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  relief  and 
joy  that  Michael  Durant,  the  so-called 
detainee,  has  been  released.  I  think  all 
of  us  feel  a  great  deal  of  joy  for  his 
family  and  for  his  friends  that  he  has 
been  returned  safely  into  our  hands. 

I  say  it  is  mixed  because  on  this  very 
day,  tonight,  a  young  man  from  Maine, 
M.  Sgt.  Gary  Gordon,  will  be  buried. 
There  will  be  a  service  in  Lincoln,  ME. 
this  evening  to  commemorate  his  life. 

This  follows  a  funeral  held  this  morn- 
ing for  another  young  man  from  Lis- 
bon, ME.  Tom  Field,  who  also  was 
killed  in  Mogadishu  last  week.  In  at- 
tendance at  Sergeant  Field's  funeral 
was  Sergeant  Aaron  Williamson,  whose 
family  is  from  Carthage,  ME,  and  who 
was  wounded  in  last  week's  clash. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Maine 
newspapers  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1). 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
one  thing  from  the  article  about  Ser- 
geant Gordon.  His  wife  said: 

Everybody  knows  he  was  a  hero  because  he 
was  military.  It  is  not  very  hard  for  son:ieone 
to  look  at  his  record  and  see  he  was  an  excel- 
lent soldier.  But  I  want  the  world  to  know  he 
was  not  only  an  excellent  soldier,  he  was  a 
loving,  gentle,  kind,  husband  and  he  was  the 
most  wonderful  father  anybody  could  have. 
What  tears  my  heart  out  is  he  will  never  be 
able  to  see  his  children  grow  up.  which  was 
all  he  wanted  in  life.  It  breaks  my  heart  that 
my  little  girl  might  eventually  not  say  his 
name  anymore  because  she  might  forget 
him.  I  will  try  to  never  let  that  happen. 

The  article  is  quite  extensive,  and  I 
will  not  quote  it  at  length.  But  I  must 
say,  it  is  a  story  like  this  that  tears  at 
our  hearts,  as  well. 

I  was  at  a  conference  this  weekend 
with  a  group  of  foreign  policy  experts 
and  attended  a  dinner  that  followed.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  an  indi- 
vidual got  up  and  said— and  I  am  para- 
phrasing as  best  I  can — "I  can't  believe 
the  United  States  would  allow  itself  to 
be  driven  out  of  Somalia  because  100 
soldiers  came  under  attack." 

It  was  not  the  appropriate  place  for 
me  to  respond  that  evening,  but  I  must 
say  that  I  sat  there  and  I  wondered  if 
he  ever  had  to  make  a  call  to  a  father 
or  a  mother  who  had  just  lost  a  son  or 
a  daughter  to  share  the  depths  of  their 
grief,  even  if  only  momentarily. 


Because  the  photograph  of  that  sol- 
dier is  going  to  be  placed  on  the  wall  of 
the  living  room,  the  den,  the  family 
room,  and  every  moment  of  their  lives, 
those  survivors,  those  friends,  the  hus- 
band, the  father,  the  children,  will  go 
by  that  photograph  and  they  will  fall 
through  the  hole  in  their  heart  that 
probably  runs  the  distance  to  the  near- 
est star.  It  is  an  infinite  wound  that 
neither  time  nor  any  words  can  ever 
hope  to  heal. 

They  are  going  to  carry  that  wound 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  And  we  are 
going  to  move  on,  making  our  speeches 
and  probably  calling  our  quorum  calls, 
as  we  are  right  now,  and  never  look 
back  again. 

I  have  listened  to  the  argument  that 
it  is  unacceptable  for  us  to  cut  and  run. 
I  must  say  that  implicit  in  this  argu- 
ment is  the  notion  or  charge  that  our 
soldiers  and  their  commanders  or  their 
supporters  are  cowards.  Because  there 
is  implicit  in  this  phrase  "cut  and  run" 
that  you  are  raising  the  white  flag  in 
retreat,  that  you  do  not  have  courage 
or  are  lacking  in  bravery.  I  think  it 
does  a  great  disservice  to  our  soldiers, 
to  our  commanders,  and  to  some  of  the 
advocates  who  take  the  position  that 
we  should  remove  our  troops  from  So- 
malia as  quickly  and  as  safely  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  am  thinking  primarily  of  my  friend 
from  Arizona,  Senator  McCain,  who 
has  criticized  our  continued  presence 
in  Somalia.  I  find  it  somewhat  ironic 
that  the  people  who  talk  about  cutting 
and  running  are  probably  those  who 
never  witnessed  battle  from  anyplace 
but  their  living  room  couches  or 
chairs,  while  watching  CNN. 

Senator  McCain,  for  example,  is  one 
of  the  bravest  people  I  know.  He  is  a 
hero  of  mine.  He  spent  a  long  time  in 
prison  in  Vietnam.  And  at  a  time  when 
he  was  being  tortured  and  beaten,  and 
there  were  others  who  were  seeking  to 
terminate  the  war,  who  spoke  out 
against  it,  who  condemned  it  even  as 
he  was  suffering,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
was  given  an  opportunity  for  early  re- 
lease, his  captors  saying,  "You  go 
home  early,  "  he  refused.  He  refused.  He 
said,  "I'm  not  leaving  this  hellhole 
until  all  of  us  walk  out  of  here." 

So  he  is  a  man  of  courage  and  brav- 
ery. And  when  the  phrase  is  used,  I 
think  those  of  us  who  know  him  and 
others  like  him  should  take  offense 
that  there  is  some  implicit  suggestion 
that  such  a  position  hints  of  cowardice. 

There  are  others  who  take  a  different 
view.  Senator  Dole,  Senator  INOUYE, 
Senator  John  Kerry,  Senator  Robert 
Kerrey,  and  others— I  do  not  know 
what  their  positions  are,  but  they  are 
equally  brave  and  courageous  individ- 
uals who  are  also  combat  veterans,  and 
their  views  demand  respect. 

I  think  there  is  some  merit  to  the 
fact  that  we  need  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent. We  do  have  to  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  is  a  steadfaist  part- 
ner. 


I  think  we  all  know  why  we  went  to 
Somalia.  We  went  there  to  save  thou- 
sands, tens  of  thousands  of  starving 
people.  But  when  we  moved  from 
peacekeeping  to  peacemaking,  it  in- 
volved more  than  a  change  of  words;  it 
was  a  change  of  mission.  The  mission 
was  larger  and  the  bullets  bigger. 

I  think  when  parents  send  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  camp,  to  school,  to 
college,  or— witness  their  entry  into 
the  military— they  expect  that  their 
children  will  receive  training  and  dis- 
cipline, and  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
training  and  discipline  will  also  pro- 
vide support  for  their  safety. 

What  took  place  in  Somalia,  I  think, 
is  quite  clear.  The  soldiers  had  the 
training  and  the  discipline.  What  they 
did  not  have  was  the  support  necessary 
to  ensure  their  safety.  And  that  is  why 
there  is  such  great  turmoil  in  this 
country  today,  not  that  we  are  afraid 
to  fight. 

This  country  does  not  have  to  dem- 
onstrate anything  about  its  bravery  or 
courage  or  willingness  to  shed  blood  on 
behalf  of  others.  That  has  been  dem- 
onstrated over  and  over  and  over  again. 

The  question  we  have  to  resolve  to- 
night or  tomorrow  is  whether  or  not  we 
do  irreparable  damage  to  our  Nation's 
long-term  interests  and  credibility. 

Do  we  tell  100  waiting  Haitians  that 
they  merely  have  to  threaten  the  lives 
of  American  soldiers  and  then  the 
American  people  will  "turn  tail  "  and 
rush  back  to  the  comfortable  shores  of 
America? 

These  are  issues  that  we  will  be  de- 
bating this  evening.  And  I  must  say 
that  I  hope  that  the  rhetoric  on  both 
sides  will  be  as  level  as  possible  and 
not  question  the  motives  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  taking  their  respective 
positions. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  to  re- 
mind the  people,  as  I  indicated  before, 
that  we  are  willing— indeed,  brave  and 
courageous  and  committed  enough— to 
try  to  deliver  humanitarian  assistance 
to  foreign  lands;  that  we  are  willing  to 
engaige  in  some  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. 

But  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  before  we  send  our  soldiers  off  to 
engage  in  peacekeeping  or  peace- 
making or  nation  building,  there  must 
be  a  full-fledged  debate  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  We  have  to  be  sure  that  we 
know  exactly  what  the  mission  is  and 
what  the  goals  are.  and  exactly  what 
risks  we  are  asking  our  sons  and 
daughters  to  undertake  and  what  kind 
of  support  we  are  willing  to  give  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  debate  took 
place  with  respect  to  Somalia.  We  were 
assured  that  the  goal  or  mission  was 
limited,  the  duration  would  be  brief, 
that  the  risks  were  minimal,  and  that 
we  would  have  our  soldiers  back  on 
American  soil  within  a  relatively  short 
time. 

All  of  that  changed  in  June,  if  not 
earlier,  and  we  suddenly  became  inter- 
ested in  tracking  down  a  so-called  war- 
lord.   We    moved    from    peacekeeping. 
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which  implies  that  there  is  a  cessation 
of  hostilities— that  we  are  simply  de- 
livering humanitarian  supplies  and 
medicines  and  foods— to  peacemaking, 
which  implies  that  we  are  taking  sides, 
that  we  are  choosing,  that  we  are  pick- 
ing winners  and  losers  and  we  are  com- 
ing down  on  one  side  or  the  other.  And 
that  ups  the  ante  considerably.  That 
elevates  the  risk  to  our  soldiers  sub- 
stantially, the  risks  to  their  lives,  as 
we  have  seen  in  recent  days. 

We  do  run  the  risk  that  we  may  only 
be  reinforcing  the  kinds  of  brutes  and 
thugs  that  we  have  seen  in  Haiti  scare 
off  or  chase  off  a  relief  ship  through 
the  brandishing  of  their  weapons  and 
killing  of  innocent  civilians  on  the 
streets.  We  run  the  risk  that  this  can- 
cer of  ethnic  hatred  and  warring  politi- 
cal factions  may  erupt  and  metastasize 
and  consume  our  dreams  of  a  new 
world  order. 

But  we  also  run  the  risk  that  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  debate  these  issues 
fully,  that  we  understand  exactly  the 
kinds  of  commitment  we  are  asking 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  to 
serve,  what  goals,  what  ends,  how  long, 
under  what  circumstances,  unless  we 
fully  debate  those  issues  prior  to  their 
going  in— and  in  my  judgment  we  did 
not  do  that— then  we,  I  think,  run  the 
risk  of  this  country  shrinking  back 
from  its  international  obligations, 
from  joining  in  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations in  the  future,  running  the  risk 
that  we  become  isolationists.  Someone 
suggested  that  such  a  posture  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Kitty  Genovese 
case  in  which  neighbors  pulled  down 
the  shade  and  refused  to  respond  to  the 
cries  or  screams  of  somebody  being 
murdered  outside  of  their  apartment 
building. 

That  is  all  in  balance  as  we  work  our 
way  through  this  debate  on  what  to  do. 
I  have  not  seen  the  so-called  com- 
promise language  that  will  be  offered 
later  today  or  tonight  or  tomorrow. 
But  I  will  examine  it  closely,  with  at 
least  the  commitment  to  try  to  be  as 
open  as  possible,  to  listen  to  the  re- 
spective arguments.  But  I  must  say  the 
notion  that  somehow,  if  we  vote  to 
bring  our  troops  back  from  Somalia  as 
soon  as  possible  without  setting  dead- 
lines, and  as  safely  as  we  possibly  can 
that  somehow  we  are  engaged  in  an  act 
of  cowardice.  That  is  a  great  disservice 
to  all  who  serve  there  now,  who  have 
served,  and  will  be  serving  in  the  fu- 
ture. 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Exhibit  l 

[From  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  Oct.  14.  1993) 

Lincoln  To  Honor  Hero  Killed  in  Somalia 
(By  Mary  Anne  Lagasse) 
Lincoln.— Master  Sgt.  Gary  I.  Gordon 
hadn't  lived  in  Lincoln  for  15  years,  but  it 
might  as  well  have  been  yesterday  for  many 
residents,  who  plan  a  hero's  tribute  when  his 
body  is  returned  Thursday  night. 

American    flags    Hying   at   half-staff   line 
Main  Street.  Wreaths  stand  at  the  three  vet- 


erans monuments  circled  by  small  flags. 
Black  ribbons  are  tied  to  the  front  doors  of 
nearly  every  business. 

Gordon,  33.  was  one  of  two  soldiers  from 
Maine  killed  in  recent  fighting  in 
Mogadishu,  Somalia.  He  had  been  in  the  U.S. 
Army  for  15  years,  had  earned  a  Green  Beret 
uniform  and  the  Special  Forces  hat  as  well 
as  a  long  list  of  awards  including  a  Purple 
Heart  and  the  Bronze  Star.  He  was  assigned 
to  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces 
Command,  where  he  served  as  Special  Forces 
team  sergeant.  He  was  part  of  the  Ranger 
task  force  that  went  to  Somalia  in  late  Au- 
gust. 

Area  residents  remember  Gordon,  the  son 
of  Duane  and  Betty  Gordon  of  Lincoln,  as  a 
quiet,  easy-going  person  who  gave  110  per- 
cent to  whatever  he  did. 

To  his  wife  of  seven  years.  Carmen,  29,  and 
their  two  children,  Ian.  6.  and  Brittany.  3. 
Gordon  was  a  loving  and  caring  husband  and 
father. 

••What  breaks  my  heart  is  that  he  (Ian) 
just  admires  his  father.  He  would  often  dress 
up  like  Gary  and  copy  everything  down  to— 
my  husband  chewed  (tobacco)  and  he  (Ian) 
would  even  spit  like  him.  Gary  always  made 
sure  there  was  time  set  aside  for  his  kids.  We 
did  everything  with  the  children.  It  was  very 
important  to  him  since  his  job  required  a  lot 
of  trips. 

••Brittany.  3,  loves  her  daddy.  When  he 
would  come  home,  just  the  sound  of  the  car 
or  the  front  gate  opening,  our  kids  would 
just  run  out  screaming,  'Daddy's  home!'  Sun- 
day morning  was  a  ritual.  He  got  the  paper 
and  his  coffee  and  he  had  to  split  the  news- 
paper with  Brittany  and  she  would  make  be- 
lieve she  was  reading  the  paper  with  him. 

•'Everybody  knows  he  was  a  hero  because 
he  was  military.  It  is  not  very  hard  for  some- 
one to  look  at  his  record  and  see  he  was  an 
excellent  soldier.  But  I  want  the  world  to 
know  he  was  not  only  an  excellent  soldier, 
he  was  a  loving,  gentle,  kind  husband  and  he 
was  the  most  wonderful  father  anybody 
could  have.  What  tears  my  heart  out  is  he 
will  never  be  able  to  see  his  children  grow 
up.  which  was  all  he  wanted  in  life.  It  breaks 
my  heart  that  my  little  girl  might  eventu- 
ally not  say  his  name  anymore  because  she 
might  forget  him.  I  will  try  to  never  let  that 
happen."  Carmen  Gordon  said  in  a  telephone 
interview  late  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Gordon  said  her  husband  had  many  talents. 
He  was  an  artist,  a  writer  who  planned  to 
write  a  book  when  he  retired,  and  he  was  a 
woodworker  and  had  just  started  a  small 
business. 

She  said  a  friend  once  asked  him  what  was 
the  one  thing  he  wanted.  "At  that  time  we 
were  not  together  and  he  said  tenderness. 
His  tenderness  was  his  family  and  he  finally 
got  it  and  now.  it's  taken  away.  He  was  just 
a  beautiful  person.  He  did  heroic  things.  He 
was  going  to  save  a  downed  helicopter.  *  *  * 
He  was  a  very  brave,  strong,  loving  and  ten- 
der person.  I  just  loved  him  so  much.  He  was 
my  world."  Gordon  said  as  she  sobbed. 

At  least  50  veterans  from  several  area 
American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  posts  are  expected  to  line  Main  Street 
Thursday  night  to  salute  Gordon  as  his  body 
is  transported  to  the  Clay  Funeral  Home. 

"We  are  encouraging  veterans  of  all  wars 
to  turn  out  and  pay  tribute  to  Gary  Gordon 
and  to  support  his  family."  said  Darrell  Sav- 
age, commander  of  the  Carl  Burrill  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  77  of  Lincoln  who  was  in- 
strumental in  organizing  the  tribute. 

State  police  will  escort  the  hearse  from 
Bangor  International  Airport  to  Lincoln 
where  they  will  be  joined  by  Lincoln  police. 


according  to  local  officials.  Gov.  John  R. 
McKernan  and  Rep.  Olympia  J.  Snowe  plan 
to  attend  the  funeral  graveside  service  at  2 
p.m.  Saturday. 

Elarlier  in  the  week,  students  at 
Mattanawcook  Academy  in  Lincoln  paid 
tribute  to  Gordon  and  his  family  with  a  mo- 
ment of  silence  to  coincide  with  the  funeral 
service  held  in  North  Carolina. 

"Two  often,  whether  it's  the  people  in  the 
armed  services  or  our  law  enforcement  peo- 
ple, we  take  for  granted  what  they  put  on 
the  line  every  day  so  the  rest  of  us  can  enjoy 
life."  the  governor  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view Wednesday.  "The  least  we  can  do  is 
make  sure  those  loved  ones  know  we  all  not 
only  respect  immensely  what  they  do,  but 
that  what  they  did  was  not  in  vain,"  said 
MeKeman. 

He  described  Gordon  and  the  other  Maine 
soldier  killed  in  Somalia,  Sgt.  Thomas  J. 
Field,  25.  of  Lisbon,  as  professionals  who 
were  doing  something  they  believed  was  im- 
portant for  the  country.  'We  dam  well  ought 
to  make  sure  we  remember  then  for  having 
done  that  *  *  *  they  did  the  ultimate  in  giv- 
ing their  lives  for  the  rest  of  us."  McKernan 
said.  He  ordered  flags  at  the  Capitol  to  be 
flown  at  half-staff  through  Saturday. 

••We  always  knew  he  was  a  hero,  but  now 
the  world  knows."  said  Tanya  Whitney  of 
Lincoln.  Gordon's  cousin.  Whitney  described 
the  Gordon  family  as  a  small-town,  quiet, 
hard-working  family. 

"It's  sad.  They  gave  him  medals  of  honor 
and  the  Purple  Heart.  He  died  a  hero.  They 
(the  family)  are  holding  onto  those  things. 
They  are  just  so  very  proud  of  him.  It  was 
his  life.  It  was  his  career.  To  be  a  master  ser- 
geant at  33  years  old!"  Whitney  said. 

Gordon  had  gone  on  many  dangerous  mis- 
sions during  his  military  career  and  his  fam- 
ily had  worried  about  him  each  time.  This 
time,  however,  there  was  not  supposed  to  be 
anything  to  worry  about. 

•It  doesn't  seem  fair  *  *  *  there  are  two 
babies  and  his  wife,  who  need  him.  left  be- 
hind. We  go  over  there  (Somalia)  to  help 
them.  *  *  *  Their  whole  country  isn't  worth 
one  of  us."  said  Whitney. 

Alan  Gates  of  Lincoln,  who  played  football 
and  other  sports  with  Gordon,  remembers 
seeing  the  soldier  jogging  or  running  in  frig- 
id weather  in  order  to  stay  in  shape  during  a 
visit  to  Lincoln  to  see  family. 

Gary  McFalls,  34.  of  Lincoln,  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1978  at  Mattanawcook  Academy, 
where  Gordon  graduated,  described  him  as  a 
quiet,  all-around  guy.  "It  was  an  awful 
shock.  You  hear  of  this  happening  someplace 
else.  It  hit  home  this  time.  Its  hard  to  be- 
lieve." McFalls  said. 

McFalls.  and  others  in  Lincoln,  said  he 
didn't  understand  what  American  forces 
were  doing  in  Somalia. 

There  have  been  reports  that  the  bodies  of 
the  two  Maine  soldiers  were  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  Magadishu,  but  Walter 
Sokalskis.  deputy  public  affairs  office  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Command  at 
Fort  Bragg,  said  Wednesday.  'To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  who  the  actual  soldiers  were 
has  not  been  officially  determined  yet." 

In  an  effort  to  help  the  family.  Lincoln 
Town  Manager  Clifton  Barker  said  the  Gary 
Gordon  Memorial  Fund  was  set  up  at  Key 
Bank.  Barker  said  a  Falmouth  lawyer  had 
contracted  the  town  about  an  anonymous 
I)€rson  wanting  to  make  a  generous  donation 
to  benefit  Gordons  family.  He  said  some 
local  stores  also  had  put  out  donation  boxes. 
••I  never  knew  him.  but  from  what  every- 
one has  said,  he  (Gordon)  was  a  very  quiet 
feller,  heck  of  a  good  kid,  and  the  military 
was  his  life. 
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tr    IT     tie  Bansror  Daily  News.  Oct   14.  19931 
MSG.  Gary  Iva.n  Gordon 

Lincoln  and  Socthern  Pines.  N.C— Mas- 
ter Sgt.  Gary  Ivan  Gordon.  33.  husband  of 
Carmen  Romano  (Drake)  Gordon,  was  killed 
In  the  line  of  duty  Oct.  3.  1993.  while  servinK 
with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Mogadishu.  Somalia. 
He  was  bom  in  Lincoln.  Aug.  30.  1960.  the  son 
of  Duane  and  Betty  iBonney)  Gordon.  Gary 
was  a  devoted  family  man.  His  son  admires 
him.  his  daughter  is  filled  with  his  love,  and 
his  wife  respects  and  honors  him  with  all  her 
heart.  His  talents  ranged  from  father,  hus- 
band, artist,  carpenter,  writer  and  dedicated 
soldier.  We  will  continue  his  strength  and 
never  stop  letting  the  world  forget  what  a 
wonderful  human  being  was  taken  from  this 
earth.  In  addition  to  his  wife  of  Southern 
Pines  and  his  parents  of  Lincoln,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  his  son.  Ian  Brigadoon  Gordon;  and 
his  daughter.  Brittany  Lynn  Gordon,  both  of 
Southern  Pines;  his  sister.  Robin  Gordon  of 
Bangor;  his  grandfather.  Eiarl  Dicker  of  Lin- 
coln; two  nephews,  several  aunts  and  uncles. 
Friends  may  call  7-9  p.m.  Friday  at  the  Clay. 
Stevens  &  Clay  Funeral  Home.  Lincoln.  Fu- 
neral services  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  Saturday 
at  the  funeral  home,  with  the  Rev.  Jack 
Stewart  officiating.  Burial  with  full  military 
honors  will  follow  at  Lincoln  Cemetery.  Ro- 
ciuesting  no  flowers,  donations  in  his  mem- 
ory may  be  left  at  the  funeral  home  for  the 
children's  trust  fund. 

(From  the  Brunswick  Times-Record.  Oct.  10. 

1993] 

Lisbon  Feels  Loss  of  One  of  Its  Own 

(By  Kenneth  Z.  Chutchian) 

Lisbon.— Nobody  here  is  trying  to  be  objec- 
tive about  U.S.  military  involvement  in  So- 
malia anymore. 

With  one  of  their  own  shot  down  and 
killed.  Lisbon  residents  say  they  can't  look 
at  headlines  about  that  corner  of  the  world 
without  feeling  pain. 

Sgt.  Thomas  H.  Field.  25.  of  4  Winter  St..  a 
1986  graduate  of  Lisbon  High  School,  was 
killed  in  action  Sunday  while  flying  with  an 
Army  helicopter  unit  in  Somalia,  where  a 
U.S.  military-led  humanitarian  effort  has  de- 
teriorated into  war. 

The  former  football  player  and  captain  of 
the  Lisbon  High  School  hockey  team  had 
planned  on  making  the  Army  his  career.  He 
often  visited  his  old  stomping  grounds  in 
Lisbon  during  military  leaves,  and  had 
scores  of  friends  in  his  small-town  home- 
town. 

Earlier  this  week,  when  Field  was  consid- 
ered missing  in  action,  people  here  were 
shocked,  and  the  real  meaning  of  war  began 
to  hit  home  in  Lisbon,  with  reports  of  his 
death  confirmed  today,  grief  and  anger  domi- 
nated their  emotions. 

Field's  former  hockey  coach,  Charles 
Hutchinson,  said  the  war  in  Somalia  now  has 
a  whole  new  meaning  in  Lisbon. 

■Reality  sets  in,"  he  said.  'You  always 
think  it's  someone  else's  problem.  Knowing 
someone  there  who  died  for  what  he  thinks  is 
right  changes  everything.  I'm  a  firm  believer 
that  if  American  people  are  going  to  be  in 
that  area,  we  should  give  them  enough  fire- 
power to  protect  themselves," 

Field  attended  a  Lisbon  High  School  hock- 
ey game  last  December  and  stopped  by  to 
chat  with  his  former  coach. 

•He  was  very  mature  for  his  age."  Hutch- 
inson said  of  Field's  senior  year.  "Most  kids 
just  want  to  get  through  their  senior  year 
and  forget  about  their  studies.  It  was  just 
the  opposite  with  him' 

Last  summer  Field  was  on  leave  when  he 
visited  Tony's  Sunoco  gas  station  in  Lisbon 
Falls,  where  he  once  worked. 


Diane  Hachey.  an  old  high  school  friend  of 
Field's  who  works  at  Tony's,  said.  "He  had 
just  reenlisted  and  was  very  happy." 

Field  talked  about  a  recent  camping  trip 
and  his  brother's  stock  car  racing  at  Oxford 
Plains  Speedway.  Hachey  recalled. 

Hachey  gave  an  emphatic  "no"  when  asked 
if  she  could  separate  her  judgments  about 
U.S.  forces  fighting  in  Somalia  from  her  feel- 
ings about  losing  a  friend. 

"We  should  get  our  men  out  of  there." 
Hachey  said.  "We  were  doing  something  good 
and  it  got  turned  around." 

At  Lisbon  High  School,  students  and 
teachers  responded  quickly  earlier  this  week 
when  they  heard  Field's  helicopter  was  shot 
down  and  he  was  missing  in  action.  They 
bought  yellow  ribbons  and  tied  them  to  trees 
in  front  of  the  school  on  Route  196. 

Early  this  morning,  the  school's  faculty 
was  still  reluctant  to  assume  Field  was  dead 
because  they  had  only  a  television  news  re- 
port for  confirmation. 

"You  hear  about  statistics,  but  it's  quite 
another  thing  to  put  a  face  and  a  person 
along  with  them,  "  said  Lisbon  High  School 
principal  William  Schenck. 

He  described  Field  as  ""a  very  talented 
young  man"  who  had  won  a  senior  class  as- 
sembly award  from  a  Lewiston  vocational 
school  for  his  work  in  automotive  mechan- 
ics. Schenck  said  the  award  was  a  special 
recognition  because  it  was  not  issued  annu- 
ally. 

While  Lisbon  High  mourns  the  loss  of  an 
alumnus — who  has  a  niece  and  a  cousin  cur- 
rently attending  the  school— students  and 
teachers  will  make  a  small  gesture  to  show 
their  awareness  of  death  and  loss  beyond  the 
intimate  confines  of  their  town. 

The  yellow  ribbons.  Schenck  said,  are  not 
coming  down  until  all  of  the  American  sol- 
diers missing  in  action  are  released  from 
captivity. 

[From  the  Lewiston  Sun-Journal,  Oct.  7, 

1993] 

Wounded  Sergeant  Says  He's  a  Very  Lucky 

Man 

(By  Tim  Hanson) 

Carthage.— U.S.  Army  Sgt.  Aaron 
Williamson  of  Carthage  considers  himself  a 
lucky  man  despite  being  wounded  twice  Sun- 
day in  fighting  in  Somalia. 

"You  don't  get  much  luckier  than  I  did." 
he  said  Wednesday  in  a  telephone  interview 
from  the  hospital  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
outside  Washington.  DC.  "The  Big  Ranger  in 
the  sky  was  watching  over  me  on  that  one.  " 

Williamson  was  shot  in  the  left  leg  while 
rappelling  from  a  helicopter  that  later 
crashed.  The  Blackhawk  helicopter  was  pi- 
loted by  Michael  Durant  of  Berlin.  N.H..  who 
was  captured  by  Somalis  and  seen  on  video- 
tape being  interrogated  by  his  captors. 

Also  aboard  the  copter,  according  to  Army 
sources,  was  Thomas  Field  of  Lisbon,  who  is 
now  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

Williamson  said  he'd  like  to  talk  more 
about  the  fate  of  the  chopper  crew,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  do  so  by  the  military. 

"I  really  can't  talk  about  that  much." 
when  asked  about  Field  and  Durant.  "I'd 
really  like  to  tell  you.  but  I  can't." 

He  said  he  had  seen  the  videotape  of  Dur- 
ant on  television  but  was  limited  in  his  com- 
ments to  "it's  a  big  mess  " 

After  being  shot  in  the  leg,  Williamson 
crawled  to  a  nearby  building  to  be  with  other 
Americans.  After  about  eight  hours  in  the 
building,  he  was  shot  with  a  rocket-propelled 
grenade  fired  from  about  30  feet  away  by  a 
Somali  trooper. 

Fortunately  for  Williamson,  he  was  wear- 
ing a  flak  jacket  that  limited  the  damage 


from  the  grenade.  When  it  exploded,  the  im- 
pact broke  his  nose  and  tore  off  the  ring  fin- 
ger of  his  left  hand,  he  said. 

He  was  airlifted  from  Somalia  to  the  U.S. 
military  hospital  in  Landstuhl.  Germany.  He 
left  that  hospital  early  Wednesday  and  was 
flown  to  Andrews,  where  he  arrived  about  7 
p.m.  Wednesday. 

"I'm  hurting  more  now  than  I  was  at  first. 
Someone  told  me  that  the  rocket-propelled 
grenade  that  hit  me  may  have  been  fired  at 
such  a  close  range  that  it  probably  didn't  de- 
velop its  full  charge,"  he  said.  "The  hairs  on 
my  arms  are  burned  and  I  have  black  spots 
on  my  face." 

As  for  his  first  wound.  "They're  not  sure  if 
they  have  to  remove  the  bullet  from  my 
leg."  He  said,  "It's  starting  to  give  me  more 
trouble." 

Williamson  said  he  will  be  flown  to  Max- 
well AFB  in  Alabama  on  Thursday  for  work 
on  his  finger. 

"They  said  I  might  have  to  fly  to  Scott  Air 
Force  Base  in  Ohio  first  before  going  to  Ala- 
bama, one  of  those  Air  Force  shuttle  things. 
I  guess,"'  he  said. 

Williamson  said  he'd  go  back  to  Somalia 
"in  a  second"  after  he  recovers  from  his 
wounds. 

"I  think  they  should  arc-light  the  place 
with  B-52s  and  flatten  the  whole  city"  of 
Mogadishu,  he  said. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerl£  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendments  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1036 

(Purpose:  To  achieve  greater  cooperation 
from  allies  of  the  United  States  and  inter- 
national organizations  for  the  support  of 
the  costs  involved  in  development  and  pro- 
duction of  Theater  Missile  Defense  sys- 
tems) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
WoFFORD.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Feinoold.  and 
Mrs.  Boxer,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1036 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  the  title  of  general  provi- 
sions, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Not  later  than  January  1.  1994.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on  steps  that  can  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  achieve  greater  co- 
operation from  allies  of  the  United  States 

nd  international  organizations  for  the  sup- 
lort  of  the  costs  involved  in  development 
and  production  of  Theater  Missile  Defense 
systems. 

(b)  The  Congress  shall  establish  by  law  for 
each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1995)  the  level  of  new  obligational  authority 
(Stated  as  a  single  dollar  amount)  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
and  for  procurement  for  Theater  Missile  De- 
fense programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  that  fiscal  year. 

(c)(1)  Not  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
amount  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  provided  from 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  no  appropriation  may  be  made  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  would  cause  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  that  fiscal  year  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  and  for 
procurement  for  Theater  Missile  Defense 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
exceed  80  percent  of  such  amount. 

(2)  Any  additional  funds  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  and  for  pro- 
curement for  Theater  Missile  Defense  pro- 
grams for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  an 
amount  has  been  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  derived  from  the  The- 
ater Missile  Defense  Cooperation  Account 
under  section  2609  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (e). 

(3)  The  President  may  waive  the  limitation 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  the  requirement  in  para- 
graph (2)  to  the  extent  that  the  President  de- 
termines appropriate  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interest  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (e).  the  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  development  and  production  of 
Theater  Missile  Defense  systems  that  is 
borne  by  the  United  States,  and  the  percent- 
age that  is  borne  by  allied  nations  and  inter- 
national organizations,  should  incrementally 
shift  over  the  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year 
1995  so  that  the  percentage  actually  borne  by 
the  United  States  in  later  fiscal  years  is  sig- 
nificantly less  than  the  maximum  of  80  per- 
cent provided  for  under  subsection  (c). 

(e)  The  financial  contribution  require- 
ments established  for  allied  nations  in  the 
administration  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  foreign  nation  that,  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  is  paying 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
contracts  in  existence  under  a  theater  mis- 
sile defense  interceptor  system  program 
being  carried  out  on  such  date  in  cooperation 
between  that  foreign  nation  and  the  United 
States. 

(f)(1)  Chapter  155  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"§2609.  Theater   Mistiilo    Defensf:   acceptance 
of  contributions   from    allies;   Theater   Mis- 
sile Defense  Cooperation  Account 
"(a)     ACCEPTANCE     AUTHORITY.— The     Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  accept  from  any  allied 
foreign  government  or  any  international  or- 
ganization any  contribution  of  money  made 
by  such  foreign  government  or  international 
organization  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Defense    for   Theater    Missile    Defense    pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  Establishment  of  Theater  Missile 
Defense  Cooperation  Account.— (D  There  is 


established  in  the  Treasury  a  special  account 
to  be  known  as  the  Theater  Missile  Defense 
Cooperation  Account". 

"(2)  Contributions  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  credited  to  the  Account. 

""(c)  Use  of  the  account.— (D  Funds  in  the 
Account  are  hereby  made  available  for  obli- 
gation for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  and  for  procurement,  for  Theater 
Missile  Defense  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  subject  to  annual  limitations 
provided  by  law  in  total  obligations  for  such 
purpose. 

"(d)  Investment  of  Money.— <1)  Upon  re- 
quest by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  invest  money  in 
the  Account  in  securities  of  the  United 
States  or  in  securities  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Any  interest  or  other  income  that  ac- 
crues from  investment  insecurities  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  Account. 

""(e)  Notification  of  Conditions.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify  Congress  of 
any  condition  imposed  by  the  donor  on  the 
use  of  any  contribution  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  authority  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Reporting  Requirement.— Not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  con- 
tributions accepted  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  during  the  preceding  quarter. 

"(g)  Annual  audit  by  GAO.— The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
conduct  an  annual  audit  of  money  accepted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  results  of 
each  such  audit  to  Congress. 

"(h)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  section .". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"2609.  Theater  Missile  Defense:  acceptance  of 
contributions  from  allies;  Thea- 
ter Missile  Defense  Cooperation 
Account.". 

(g)  Section  2609  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (f).  shall  take 
effect  as  of  October  1,  1993. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  that  this  amendment  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  LEAHY.  SiMON. 
WOFFORD.  Conrad.  Feingold,  and 
Boxer. 

Mr.  President,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Senate's  debate  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
fiscal  year  1994  national  defense  au- 
thorization bill,  the  United  States  is 
now  in  the  process  of  rethinking  its 
whole  missile  strategy.  Since  the 
1950's.  I  think  there  is  general  consen- 
sus that  the  greatest  military  threat  to 
the  United  States  has  been  the  long- 
range  Russian  ballistic  missile  force, 
and  the  very  existence  of  this  long- 
range  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
force  was  really  the  driving  thrust  be- 
hind what  gave  birth  to  something  we 
called  the  strategic  defense  initiative, 
star  wars,  or  SDI. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  al- 
ready spent  $32  billion  on  SDI.  Let  me 
repeat  that  figure — $32  billion  has  al- 
ready been  spent  on  SDI. 

At  the  rate  we  are  going,  over  the 
next   5   years   we   will    spend   an   addi- 


tional $18  to  $20  billion  on  these  missile 
defense  systems.  Of  that  $18  to  $20  bil- 
lion. $12  billion  will  be  spent  on  so- 
called  theater  missile  defense  systems. 

Since  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the 
threat  of  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  attack  on  the  United  States 
has  shrunk  to  almost  nothing.  That  is 
not  to  say  we  as  a  nation  ought  to  let 
down  our  guard.  We  are  continuing  ro- 
bust spending  for  national  defense  in 
general,  and  we  are  continuing  very  ro- 
bust funding  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense in  particular.  That  underscores  I 
think  this  Nation's  commitment  to 
vigilance.  We  always  must  cast  a  wary 
eye  toward  development  of  long-range 
ballistic  missiles  and  also  of  new  war- 
heads by  countries  such  as  China  or 
North  Korea. 

We  are  essentially  worried  about 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  Be- 
cause the  United  States  has  two  great 
oceans  protecting  it.  we  are  literally 
thousands  upon  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  any  nation 
which  could  threaten  us  with  missiles. 
Our  allies  in  Europe  and  in  other  areas 
do  not  have  the  same  luxury.  They  do 
not  have  great  oceans  protecting  their 
borders  for  thousands  of  miles  as  we 
have  in  the  United  States. 

They  are  not  frightened  there  so 
much  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, but  many  of  our  allies  do  live 
under  the  constant  threat  of  attack  by 
short-range  or  theater  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

Now.  those  are  the  kinds  of  missiles 
which  we  saw  operating  in  a  very 
primitive  way  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  those  very  primitive  missiles 
the  Iraqis  had.  But  many  of  these  na- 
tions operate  within  range  of  those 
types  of  primitive  theater  ballistic 
missiles.  And  many  more  of  our  allies 
are  likely  to  cojne  within  range  of 
these  missiles  at  some  time  in  the  near 
future. 

When  you  compare  these  so-called 
theater  ballistic  missiles  to  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile,  they  are 
relatively  cheap  to  manufacture  and 
relatively  easy  to  deploy,  and  perhaps 
the  most  alarming  thing  about  theater 
ballistic  missiles  is  that  the  trigger  is 
not  held  by  Boris  Yeltsin.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  held  by  a  Mu'ammar  Qa- 
dhafi  or  a  Saddam  Hussein. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  brought 
with  me  today  a  chart  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  this  chart  shows  the  threat 
posed  by  existing  theater  ballistic  mis- 
siles held  by  so-called  third  countries 
that  are  not  our  allies. 

This  map  shows  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States,  and  South  America. 
And  you  note  that  the  United  States  is 
not  threatened  at  all  by  these  so-called 
theater  ballistic  missiles.  They  are 
concentrated  mostly  in  the  Middle 
East  and  around,  and  you  see  they  have 
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an  operational  range  that  takes  them 
up  into  parts  of  China,  parts  of  Russia, 
parts  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Western  Europe  at  this  juncture  is  not 
seriously  threatened.  But  clearly  the 
United  States  itself  is  not  threatened 
at  all.  The  real  threat  from  theater 
ballistic  missiles  today  is  to  some  of 
our  allies  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
Southern  or  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  some  of  our  al- 
lies probably  in  Western  Europe. 

We  found  in  the  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  that  probably  any  despot  who  has 
enough  financial  wherewithal  can  field 
an  arsenal  of  theater  ballistic  missiles 
even  though  some  might  be  of  crude  ar- 
rangement. But  for  now  and  the  fore- 
seeable future,  the  sole  direct  threat  to 
U.S.  interests  from  theater  missiles 
and  tactical  missiles  comes  only  when 
United  States  military  forces  are  de- 
ployed in  overseas  theaters.  The  con- 
tinental United  States  is  not  affected, 
nor  is  Hawaii,  nor  is  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka. 

Clearly,  our  attempt  to  defend 
against  theater  missiles  ought  to  be 
driven  by  what  is  in  our  vital  interests. 

It  ought  to  be  driven  by  our  geo- 
graphic position  in  the  world.  It  ought 
to  be  driven  by  strategic  reality.  A  re- 
cent Department  of  Defense  SDI  brief- 
ing states  that  the  mission  of  the  U.S. 
Theater  Missile  Defense  Program  is  to 
'protect  U.S.  forces.  U.S.  allies,  and 
other  important  countries." 

Let  me  read  that  so  my  colleagues 
will  understand. 

Even  though  the  Continental  United 
States  is  not  threatened,  and  the  only  threat 
from  theater  ballistic  missiles  would  be  U.S. 
forces  deployed  in  these  areas  here  in  the 
Middle  East,  some  of  Europe,  or  in  some  por- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia,  those  are  the  only 
places  that  U.S.  forces  could  be  threatened. 
The  aim  of  our  theater  missile  defense  pro- 
gram is  not  only  to  protect  U.S.  forces  but 
also  to  protect  U.S.  allies  and  other  impor- 
tant countries. 

Well,  a  very  generous  objective  in- 
deed, very  generous.  But  like  it  or  not, 
let  me  say  to  my  colleagues,  this  coun- 
try of  ours  has  been  the  policeman  of 
the  world  for  at  least  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. We  have  paid  an  enormous  price 
for  that,  and  the  American  people  are 
telling  us  they  have  had  enough  of  it. 
They  want  other  nations  to  pick  up 
part  of  the  price  tag.  at  least  for  their 
own  defense.  We  have  expended  and 
continue  to  expend  vast  amounts  of  our 
resources  to  protect  our  allies. 

Whether  it  is  troops  of  the  United 
States  stationed  in  Europe — and  bear 
in  mind  we  still  have  over  150,000  U.S. 
troops  stationed  in  Western  Europe,  al- 
most a  half  century  after  World  War 
II— or  whether  it  is  the  mighty  nuclear 
carrier  battle  groups  steaming  through 
the  Red  Sea,  we  are  there  to  keep  the 
peace.  And  our  U.S.  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing for  it.  And  honoring  these  many 
commitments  to  our  allies  and  keeping 
the  peace  comes  at  an  enormous  price. 

Nobody  argues  with  what  occurred 
after  World  War  II.  The  largess  of  the 


United  States  made  sense.  We  are  the 
only  superpower  dedicated  to  democ- 
racy and  freedom,  and  our  allies  were 
devastated  by  the  war  and  had  little 
money  to  spend  to  defend  themselves. 
Europe  lay  in  rubble  and  struggled  to 
feed  its  citizens,  and  the  armies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  were  on  the  move  gob- 
bling up  vast  amounts  of  territory.  The 
doomsday  clock  was  ticking  toward 
midnight.  But  things  have  changed 
dramatically  since  1946  or  1947  and  1949. 
indeed,  since  even  1960. 

Fifty  years  after  the  Second  World 
War  ended,  the  situation  has  changed 
very,  very  dramatically.  The  allies 
that  were  devastated  in  1945  now  have 
robust  economies,  and  they  built  those 
robust  economies  to  some  extent  freed 
by  the  high  cost  of  national  defense  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  been  foot- 
ing the  bill.  Uncle  Sugar  has  plowed 
vast  amounts  of  money  into  rebuilding 
and  developing  their  industrial  base. 
And  many  of  these  countries  in  Europe 
have  created  a  standard  of  living  which 
rivals  and  even  exceeds  that  of  the 
United  States. 

And  half  a  century  after  World  War 
II,  the  United  States  is  no  longer  the 
unchallenged  industrial  giant  of  the 
world.  We  arauifuggling  right  here  at 
home  to  rfveroome  a  very  anemic  econ- 
omy, inaeed.  We  are  struggling  to  find 
the  fuiyding  to  educate  our  children,  to 
provide  health  care  for  our  citizens,  to 
battle  and  defeat  the  criminality  that 
stalks  our  streets  day  after  day.  We  are 
running  an  enormous  trade  deficit.  We 
are  trillions  of  dollars  in  debt  and  have 
a  $300  billion  budget  deficit  staring  us 
in  the  face  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

So  is  it  not  a  testament  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  American  people  that  they 
are  now  looking  to  Europe,  to  Japan, 
and  to  Korea,  our  three  biggest  eco- 
nomic competitors  and  saying,  enough 
is  enough.  We  have  done  our  share. 

My  constituents  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee are  telling  me  that  they  think  it 
is  time  our  allies  should  start  assum- 
ing more  of  the  burden  of  their  own  de- 
fense. And  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
they  are  right.  I  might  say  that  from 
Europe  to  Asia  our  allies  now  are  slow- 
ly starting  to  pick  up  more  of  the  bill. 
So  there  is  some  light  there.  I  would 
suggest,  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  burdensharing, 
sharing  the  burden  of  defending  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  world  and  those  who 
are  striving  to  become  democracies  and 
those  who  believe  in  freedom,  believe 
in  civil  liberties,  believe  in  human 
rights.  I  would  submit  that  nowhere  is 
burdensharing  more  appropriate  than 
in  the  theater  missile  defense  area. 

As  I  spelled  out  earlier,  theater  mis- 
sile defense  is  primarily  a  problem  of 
our  allies.  Yet.  a  recent  Defense  Week 
article  entitled  "European  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense — Big  Plans.  Lots  of 
Talk.  But  Not  Much  Cash"  stated  "No 
Euroi>ean  state  has  an  antimissile  pro- 
gram." 


None  of  these  nations  that  are 
threatened  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  soon  to  be  threatened  in 
Western  Europe,  according  to  Defense 
Week,  have  an  antimissile  program. 

If  they  are  so  threatened,  why  do 
they  not  have  programs  going?  And  if 
we  in  the  United  States  are  not  threat- 
ened, why  are  we  calculating  to  spend 
$12  billion  over  the  next  5  years  for  the- 
ater missile  defense,  and  we  are  not 
even  threatened  by  theater  ballistic 
missiles? 

Well,  the  only  time  we  are  threat- 
ened by  theater  ballistic  missiles  is 
when  we  are  there  with  our  troops  pro- 
tecting our  lives.  Who  shouldered  the 
cost  of  the  R&D  for  theater  ballistic 
missile  defense?  You  guessed  it:  Uncle 
Sugar,  the  United  States. 

Let  me  just  share  with  my  colleagues 
another  chart,  which  I  think  those  in 
the  Chamber  and  those  watching  on 
television  will  find  interesting:  Missile 
defense  research.  Expenditures  between 
1985  and  1993.  Total  expenditures  for 
missile  defense  research  in  the  8-year 
period  from  1985  to  1993  was  $33  billion. 
The  United  States  spent  $32.5  billion  of 
that  $33  billion.  How  much  did  our  al- 
lies spend?  Look  at  the  little  blue  line 
for  our  allies— $500  million  over  the 
same  8-year  period. 

So  let  me  just  calculate  this  out  for 
you.  For  missile  defense  research,  try- 
ing to  find  a  way  to  knock  down  in- 
coming missiles,  the  United  States 
footed  a  98.5-percent  share,  total. 
Where  is  the  fairness  to  that?  Where  is 
the  equity?  Why  are  we  doing  it? 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  what  is  fair 
about  the  amendment  that  I  offer 
today.  As  you  can  see  from  a  third 
chart  here,  which  I  use  to  graphically 
illustrate  to  my  colleagues  what  I  am 
trying  to  do,  the  Sasser  amendment 
that  we  offer  today  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  others.  No.  1.  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  theater  missile  defenses.  We 
are  not  going  to  argue  about  that. 
They  are  important.  Even  though  the 
continental  United  States  or  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  are  not  threatened  by  theater 
ballistic  missiles,  we  can  see  that  thea- 
ter missile  defenses  are  important  be- 
cause we  do  have  forces  deployed 
around  the  world. 

We  recognize  that  theater-range  mis- 
siles pose  a  threat  to  our  allies  that 
equals  or  exceeds  the  threat  posed  to 
U.S.  interests.  We  say  "equals  or  ex- 
ceeds." The  truth  is  that  the  threat  to 
our  allies  from  theater-range  missiles 
greatly  exceeds  the  threat  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  in  the  interest  of  being 
fair,  we  say  "equals  or  exceeds"  the 
threat  p)osed  to  U.S.  interests. 

Our  amendment  recognizes  that  U.S. 
taxpayers  have  borne  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  burden  for  developing 
theater  missile  defense  systems.  As  we 
indicated  earlier.  $33  billion  has  been 
spent  on  missile  defense,  and  98.5  per- 
cent of  it  has  been  paid  for  by  the  Unit- 
ed States. 
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Our  amendment  supports  the  recent 
administration  and  congressional 
statements  expressing  the  desire  and 
need  to  receive  greater  allied  support 
in  protecting  Western  security  inter- 
ests. 

Last,  in  the  event  there  is  no  co- 
operation, or  if  we  cannot  implement 
it,  then  our  amendment  provides  a 
Presidential  waiver  if  deemed  essential 
to  U.S.  national  interests. 

So  what  we  are  saying  is  that  if  we 
pass  this  amendment  and  we  say  that 
our  allies  have  to  contribute  to  devel- 
oping a  theater  missile  defense  system, 
but  the  President  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, try  as  they  might,  cannot  get 
any  help  on  it  and  they  still  believe  it 
is  essential  to  the  U.S.  national  inter- 
ests to  go  forward,  then  the  President 
can  simply  waive  this  amendment  by  a 
letter  to  the  Congress  stating  that  he 
cannot  put  it  into  effect. 

What  we  are  saying  here  in  a  nutshell 
is  that  the  Sasser  amendment  says 
that  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
going  to  pick  up  the  entire  tab  for  the- 
ater missile  defense.  Under  this  amend- 
ment before  us  today.  Congress  would 
establish  overall  theater  missile  de- 
fense funding  levels.  In  doing  so,  we 
would  prevent  the  type  of  carte 
blanche  research  and  development  and 
procurement  spending  that  has  become 
all  too  familiar. 

Here  is  how  it  would  work.  This  gives 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense over  a  year  to  implement  this 
program.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
the  United  States  would  pay  80  percent 
of  the  overall  amount  for  theater  mis- 
sile defense  R&D.  and  the  allies  would 
pay  the  remaining  20  percent.  This  fig- 
ure would  perhaps  rise  in  subsequent 
years.  That  is,  the  allied  contribution 
would  be  more,  and  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion would  be  less. 

How  would  the  amendment  effectuate 
itself?  The  allied  contribution  would  be 
deposited  into  a  theater  missile  defense 
cooperation  account  established  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  You  re- 
member the  account  that  was  set  up  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  for  the  various 
nations  involved,  to  put  money  into 
that  account  to  defray  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  that  military  operation.  This 
would  be  very  similar  to  that.  A  prece- 
dent has  already  been  set  for  this  type 
of  account  being  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  here  in  the 
United  States. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  waive 
an  ally's  obligation  any  time  it  shall  be 
deemed  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  amend- 
ment will  not  take  effect  until  fiscal 
year  1995.  This  gives  the  administra- 
tion and  our  allies  ample  time  to  ad- 
just and  develop  a  program  for  con- 
tribution and  programs  for  beginning 
to  share  the  cost. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  say  this 
amendment  is  too  harsh.  I  hope  they  do 


not.  Or  they  might  say  it  is  too  critical 
of  our  allies.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  are 
saying,  look,  allies,  even  though  the 
United  States  is  not  threatened  by  the- 
ater ballistic  missiles,  even  though  we 
are  not  threatened,  we  are  going  to  pay 
80  percent  of  the  cost.  We  are  just  ask- 
ing you  to  come  along  and  pay  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  Now  that.  I  think, 
ought  to  be  a  deal  they  could  not  pass 
up.  But  this  amendment  does  resort  to 
a  stick  when  a  carrot  would  be  more 
successful. 

Let  me  say  that  I  recommend  an  ex- 
cellent study  recently  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Institute 
for  Public  Policy.  The  National  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Policy  is  a  conserv- 
ative-leaning think  tank.  This  conserv- 
ative-leaning think  tank,  in  a  study 
entitled  "Proliferation  and  Missile  De- 
fense, European  Allied  and  Israeli  Per- 
spectives," indicates  that  there  is  al- 
ready a  movement  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  allies  to  get  into  the  business  of 
theater  missile  defense  R&D. 

This  1993  study  printed  in  June  says 
this,  and  this  is  a  direct  quote: 

Europe  appears  at  this  point  prepared  both 
to  make  the  necessary  investment  in  missile 
defense  systems  and  to  buy  into  U.S.  tech- 
nologies or  entire  systems  based  on  the  cost 
advantages  to  be  derived. 

Still  quoting: 

These  developments  should  help  alleviate 
U.S.  concern  regarding  equitable 
burdensharing  with  its  European  allies  in 
the  area  of  ballistic  missile  defense. 

So  what  they  are  saying  is  with  just 
a  little  push,  with  just  a  gentle  nudge, 
the  Europeans  are  ready  to  come  for- 
ward, act  in  their  own  self-interest, 
and  start  contributing  to  this  whole 
concept  of  theater  ballistic  missile  re- 
search and  development  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  systems  themselves. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
study  should  be  required  reading  for  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
that  we  are  being  too  harsh  on  our  al- 
lies with  this  amendment. 

What  we  are  saying  and  what  this  ar- 
ticle is  saying  is  that  our  allies,  on 
their  own.  realizing  that  their  own  self- 
interest  is  at  stake,  have  indicated  a 
growing  willingness  to  participate  in 
U.S.  theater  missile  defense  efforts, 
and  this  amendment  would  provide 
them  the  opportunity  and  the  nudge 
forward  to  do  it. 

This  is  a  fair  amendment.  I  think  it 
deserves  the  Senate's  support.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  was  hopeful  and  still 
hope  that  maybe  the  distinguished 
chairman  will  accept  this  amendment. 
We  are  not  placing  an  onerous  financial 
burden  on  our  allies.  We  are  not  leav- 
ing them  to  the  prey  of  wolves  like 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  kind.  The 
amendment  simply  and  basically  re- 
flects the  change  in  world  politics;  it 
reflects  the  change  in  world  economics; 
and  it  reflects  the  changing  burdens  in 
the  defense  of  the  so-called  developing 
world. 


Our  defense  budgets  must  reflect 
these  changes.  The  United  States  can 
no  longer  afford  to  shoulder  the  entire 
burden,  or  virtually  the  entire  burden, 
alone.  Our  people  see  this.  Our  con- 
stituents see  it.  They  tell  us  that  now 
every  day.  And  we  have  to  start  ex- 
pressing their  wishes  and  their  will  in 
some  of  this  legislation  that  is  moving 
through  here  funding  the  Department 
of  Defense  operations. 

The  truth  is  that  our  allies,  or  most 
of  them,  can  afford  to  pay  more  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  some  of  them  are 
willing  to  do  so. 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that 
Uncle  Sam  made  a  prudent  and  fair  cut 
in  the  allowances  of  some  of  those  al- 
lies of  ours  that  see  themselves  as  the 
ward  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  INOUYE]. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  pains 
me  to  speak  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  because,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  I  am  one  of  the 
early  advocates  of  burdensharing.  I 
have  long  insisted  upon  burdensharing 
throughout  this  globe.  But  yet.  as  we 
all  know,  there  is  no  uniformity  among 
our  allies.  For  example,  at  this  mo- 
ment, our  NATO  allies  provide  24  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  our  presence  there, 
the  cost  of  real  estate,  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing, the  cost  of  hiring  of  nationals,  the 
cost  of  utilities — 24  percent. 

In  Korea,  the  Koreans  provide  70  per- 
cent, and  it  is  rising.  In  Japan  at  this 
time,  it  is  in  excess  of  76  percent,  and 
in  2  years  it  will  be  just  about  100  per- 
cent. For  example,  at  this  moment, 
when  we  build  a  barracks,  the  cost  of 
construction  is  borne  completely  by 
the  Japanese  Government.  This  is 
burdensharing.  I  wish  I  could  say  that 
we  have  been  successful,  that  all  na- 
tions have  been  contributing  heavily. 
But  such  is  not  the  case. 

However,  my  opposition  to  this 
amendment  goes  a  bit  further.  Mr. 
President,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  theater  missile  defense  system  is 
established  to  protect  our  troops  over- 
seas— our  troops. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  can  recall  the 
Scuds.  I  remember  watching  CNN  one 
evening  and  witnessing  the  conflagra- 
tion in  Saudi  Arabia  when  one  of  the 
Scuds  landed  on  a  barracks.  I  believe 
about  50  men  and  women  perished  as  a 
result  of  that.  This  is  the  system  to 
counter  these  Scuds.  Yes.  the  Scud  was 
a  very  primitive  system.  But  I  am  cer- 
tain all  of  us  are  aware  that  since  that 
time  the  Chinese  have  been  working  at 
it  and  the  Iranians  have  been  working 
at  it. 

If  this  amendment  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land,  our  allies,  whoever  they 
are.  will  be  determining  the  pace  of  our 
production,  the  amount  spent  for  the 
production  of  these  protective  devices 
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and  the  placement  of  these  protective 
devices. 

We  have  been  critical  of  our  leader- 
ship because  some  have  suggested  that 
we  were  slow  in  providing  equipment  to 
our  men  in  Somalia.  What  would  we 
say  to  those  men  and  women  who  are 
serving  overseas  if  we  explain  to  them, 
well,  we  cannot  put  up  the  full  system 
because  our  allies  here  have  failed  to 
put  in  their  share?  This  is  not  real  es- 
tate. Mr.  President.  This  is  not  hous- 
ing. These  are  devices,  weapon  sys- 
tems, to  protect  our  personnel. 

Then  the  question  comes  up.  what  do 
we  mean  by  allies?  I  think  that  is  a 
very  fundamental  question.  Who  are 
the  allies  that  we  are  speaking  of? 

Let  us  take  a  small  place  called  the 
Middle  East.  In  Desert  Storm,  we  con- 
sidered Syria  our  ally.  Is  Syria  part  of 
this  program?  Is  Egypt  part  of  this  pro- 
gram? Is  Bahrain  part  of  this  program? 
Are  the  Arab  Emirates  part  of  this  pro- 
gram? Is  Turkey?  Is  Korea  an  ally?  Is 
Pakistan  an  ally?  I  have  no  idea  what 
we  mean  by  allies. 

Although  the  measure  says  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  accept  con- 
tributions from  allies,  there  is  another 
provision  that  says  we  will  negotiate 
with  these  allies  to  give  us  money.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  true  that  some  of  our 
allies,  who  were  devastated  in  World 
War  II.  have,  as  a  result  of  our  assist- 
ance, made  miraculous  recoveries. 
They  have  done  very  well,  and  they 
should  be  participating  in 

burdensharing. 

But,  Mr,  President.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  theater  missile  defense  system 
should  be  an  item  for  burdensharing. 
We  should  be  responsible  for  what  we 
provide  for  our  personnel.  What  do  we 
do  if  our  allies  say.  yes.  we  agree  that 
we  should  have  theater  missile  defense 
in  this  country,  but  we  insist  that  you 
use  our  system  because  it  is  cheaper? 
And  yet  we  know  It  is  inferior  to  ours. 
Do  we,  as  a  result  of  negotiations,  tell 
our  men  and  women  we  are  going  to 
provide  you  with  a  system  which  is  less 
efficient  because  it  is  cheaper  and  this 
is  what  our  allies  can  afford? 

No,  Mr.  President.  I  can  speak  at 
greater  length,  but  I  do  hope  that  we 
will  reject  this.  But  in  so  saying,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  program  does 
have  merit  in  the  sense  that  it  should 
be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by 
our  administration.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  respond  to  this  meas- 
ure and  tell  us  how  they  can  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  Sasser  amendment  in 
a  way  that  would  not  jeopardize  the  se- 
curity of  our  military  personnel  over- 
seas. 

I  would  hate  to  just  reject  this  out- 
right. I  hope  we  can  somehow  come  up 
with  some  amendment  or  some  modi- 
fication that  would  bring  this  about, 
because  the  concept  itself  may  have 
some  merit.  But  to  do  what  my  good 
friend  is  trying  to  provide  in  this  meas- 


ure I  think  would  be  placing  our  man- 
power, our  personnel,  our  young  men 
and  women  who  have  decided  to  place 
themselves  in  harm's  way.  in  great 
jeopardy. 

So,  with  some  pain,  I  must  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Let  me  just  briefly  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  chairman, 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  this 
debate  this  afternoon. 

But  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  amendment  before  us  today 
specifically  exempts  any  nation  from 
contribution  which  is  paying  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  con- 
tracts in  existence  under  a  theater  mis- 
sile defense  interceptor  program. 

Now,  this  would  exempt  one  country 
and  that  one  country  alone,  and  that  is 
the  State  of  Israel,  because  they  are 
the  only  country  that  is  presently  in- 
volved in  developing  a  theater  missile 
defense  program.  And  that  is  the  Arrow 
system  which  is  being  developed  now 
by  the  State  of  Israel.  Israel  is  exempt 
under  this  amendment  because  the  Is- 
raelis are  making  an  effort  to  come  up 
with  their  own  system.  But  they  are 
the  only  nation,  other  than  the  United 
States  and  the  Russians,  who  have  any 
kind  of  theater  missile  defense  system. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  chairman 
state  during  the  course  of  his  argument 
here  that  we  would  run  the  risk  of  per- 
haps depriving  U.S.  forces  of  an  ade- 
quate theater  missile  defense  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  case  at  all.  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  would  still  be 
sovereign  over  its  own  theater  missile 
defense  program,  if  it  wished  to  be.  The 
United  States  would  certainly  deploy 
the  missile  defense  systems  and  could 
deploy  them  as  an  umbrella  over  Unit- 
ed States  troops. 

My  question  Is  this:  Why  should  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  who 
are  not  threatened  by  theater  missile 
defense  or  theater  ballistic  missiles, 
have  to  pay  for  the  development  of  a 
defense  system  that  not  only  defends 
United  States  troops  in  Germany,  but 
also  defends  German  troops  in  Ger- 
many, if  they  are  subject  to  a  theater 
ballistic  missile  attack,  or  defend 
French  troops  or  British  troops  or  Bel- 
gium troops,  for  that  matter?  Why  can- 
not the  taxpayers  of  those  nations 
come  forward  and  help  defray  a  portion 
of  the  defense  system  for  their  troops? 

Now,  bear  in  mind,  under  this  amend- 
ment the  United  States  still  pays  80 
percent  of  the  cost.  We  are  simply  say- 
ing, for  those  who  are  able,  working  in 
conjunction  with  us,  working  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  let  us  work 
out  a  system  where  you  share  in  some 
of  the  research  and  development  and 
procurement  costs  of  theater  missile 
defenses. 


Interestingly  enough.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  publication  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  entitled  "Theater 
Missile  Defense,  "  it  says; 

According  to  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Office,  foreign  participation  has  helped  the 
U.S.  missile  defense  effort.  Basically.  Ballis- 
tic Missile  Defense  Office  has  received  wide- 
spread access  to  foreign  technical  expertise 
and  innovative  technology  contributions. 

So  to  say  that  collaboration  with  our 
allies  in  the  production  or  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  theater  missile  defense 
system  would  be  counterproductive 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  CRS  report  that 
says  It  would  be  productive. 

Now.  when  you  blow  all  the  foam  off 
of  this  amendment  here  and  you  get 
down  to  the  basics,  here  is  what  you 
have:  We  presently  are  going  to  spend, 
over  the  next  5  years,  about  $12  billion 
for  theater  missile  defense.  If  the  Sas- 
ser amendment  becomes  law,  we  are 
going  to  save  about  S3  billion  of  that 
$12  billion  spent.  That  is  $3  billion  that 
is  going  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of 
France,  Germany,  Belgium.  Italy. 
Japan.  Korea,  and  others  who  are  di- 
rectly threatened  by  theater  ballistic 
missiles,  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
us  to  develop  a  system  that  they  can 
have  access  to,  that  they  can  partici- 
pate in  financially  to  protect  their  own 
troops  and  their  own  people. 

That  is  all  we  are  saying,  "Let  us  do 
it  together.  Sure  we  will  continue  to 
pay  80  percent  of  the  cost,  but  you  kick 
in  S3  billion,  save  us  that  $3  billion,  and 
we  will  move  forward  together  and  de- 
velop a  theater  missile  defense  system 
with  you.  even  though  we  are  not  di- 
rectly threatened  here  In  the  United 
States  by  theater  ballistic  missiles." 

So.  that  is  what  we  are  all  about 
here.  Mr.  President,  simply  trying  to 
get  our  allies  to  contribute  a  modest 
amount  towards  the  collective  effort  to 
put  up  a  theater  missile  defense. 

And  if,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995. 
the  President  says.  "I  just  can't  do  it. 
We  simply  can't  cooperate  with  them. 
We  can't  get  them  to  contribute.  They 
will  not  bring  in  the  financial  re- 
sources that  we  think  they  ought  to 
have,  but  we  still  need  to  go  forward 
and  develop  a  theater  missile  defense 
because  we  think  it  is  In  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States,"  the 
President  can  do  that. 

We  are  not  tying  his  hands  here.  We 
are  just  simply  giving  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
wherewithal  to  nudge  our  allies  into 
doing  what  some  of  them  are  inclined 
to  do  anyway. 

So,  there  we  have  it,  Mr.  President. 
The  vote  is  not:  Do  we  want  an  ade- 
quate theater  missile  defense?  The  vote 
here  is:  Do  we  want  to  spread  the  costs 
among  our  allies,  spread  Its  costs 
among  all  of  those  who  are  defended, 
and  do  we  want  to  save  the  American 
taxpayer  S3  billion  over  the  next  5 
years? 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  Senator  S.\SSER's  amend- 
ment, he  would  restrict  funding  for 
this  program  to  80  percent  of  the  re- 
quired amount.  In  my  judgment,  that 
would  mean  the  future  of  this  program 
would  depend  upon  foreign  contribu- 
tions for  U.S.  defensive  systems.  This 
could  really  jeopardize  the  U.S.  tech- 
nologies that  we  lead  the  world  in  de- 
veloping, technologies  we  share  with 
our  allies  in  a  common  defense.  But  I 
do  not  know  why  we  should  share  the 
money  we  use  to  develop  those  defen- 
sive systems  with  them.  To  me.  it 
would  make  the  development  of  this 
program  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  al- 
lied financial  support.  That  poses  a 
great  risk  to  U.S.  command  and  con- 
trol of  the  systems  and  it  is  a  force 
sharing  prior  to  their  development. 

I  just  have  to  say  to  the  Senator, 
while  I  have  supported  other  efforts  in 
the  past  to  share  defense  spending  for 
the  development  of  new  systems  with 
our  allies,  that  was  done  in  the  days 
when  we  had  a  lot  more  money  avail- 
able. We  have  already  cut  this  down.  It 
is  down  literally  to  its  lowest  possible 
level,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  far 
as  the  total  development  of  the  system. 
For  theater  missile  defense  to  proceed 
I  think  the  Sasser  amendment  has  to 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee, Senator  Sasser,  requiring  that 
our  allies  contribute  their  fair  share 
toward  the  cost  of  the  Tactical  Missile 
Defense  Program  [TMD]. 

This  amendment  would  allow  us  to 
continue  the  TMD  Program  as  planned. 
It  would  simply  realize,  and  address, 
the  reality  of  this  program:  That  our 
allies  face  a  greater  risk  from  tactical 
missiles,  and  that  therefore  they 
should  bear  a  greater  cost  burden  than 
they  now  bear. 

The  contributions  that  would  result 
from  this  amendment  would  free  up 
about  S3  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
In  this  day  and  age  of  trillion-dollar 
budgets,  that  is  not  a  lot  of  savings, 
Mr.  President.  But  then  it  is  also  not 
an  unfair  burden  for  our  allies. 

As  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
points  out — who  incidently  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  should  know  such  things — 
without  the  Sasser  amendment,  the 
TMD  Program  will  be  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  programs  in  the  entire  Federal 
budget.  With  the  Sasser  amendment, 
the  planned  program  growth  would 
continue,  but  the  American  taxpayers 
would  not  have  to  foot  the  entire  bill. 
Yet  the  United  States  would  still  be 
picking  up  80  percent  of  the  tab. 

The  Sasser  amendment  contains  the 
requisite    flexibility    by    allowing    the 


President  to  waive  the  requirement  for 
burden  sharing  by  our  allies  if  he 
deems  it  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Under  this  amendment,  he  has 
that  discretion. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  tax- 
payer has  become  weary  from  his  and 
her  long  bout  resisting  communism.  He 
and  she  were  willing  to  play  the  lead 
role  in  preserving  freedom  on  behalf  of 
the  world.  Now,  the  Communist  dragon 
has  been  slain.  Yet  we  are  still  footing 
the  bill.  When  is  enough  enough? 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Sasser  amendment  successfully  an- 
swers that  question.  That  Is  why  I  join 
him  on  his  amendment,  and  I  congratu- 
late him  for  raising  it  here  before  this 
body. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
Moseley-Braun).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  all  time  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  is. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President, 
there  is  no  time  agreement,  but  as  of 
this  moment  we  have  had  no  requests 
for  time  to  speak,  so  I  assume  all  the 
debate  has  been  concluded.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  resolve  this  matter  now  by 
voice  vote  or — 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  table  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mrs.  Feinstein] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Feinstein]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Gor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Wallop]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  54, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  311  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


Akaka 

Dole 

Kerry 

Baucus 

Domenici 

Lieberman 

Bennett 

Durenberger 

Lott 

Biden 

Exon 

Lugar 

Bond 

Faircloth 

Mack 

Boren 

Glenn 

McCain 

Breaux 

Graham 

McConnell 

Brown 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Bums 

Gregg 

Nickles 

Chafee 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Coals 

Hetlin 

Packwood 

Cochran 

Helms 

Pressler 

Cohen 

Hollings 

Roth 

Coverdell 

Hutchison 

Shelby 

Craig 

Inouye 

Simpaon 

DAmato 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Danrorth 

Kempthome 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Kennedy 
NAYS— 42 

Warner 

BIngaman 

Hark  in 

Moynlban 

Boxer 

Hatneld 

Murray 

Bradley 

Jeffords 

Pell 

Bryan 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Kerrey 

Reid 

Byrd 

Kohl 

Riegle 

Campbell 

Lautenberg 

Robb 

Conrad 

Leahy 

Rockefeller 

Daschle 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Mathews 

Sasser 

Dorgan 

Metzenbaum 

Simon 

Feingold 

Mikulski 

Specter 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Wellstone 

Grassley 

Moseley-Braun 

Wofford 

NOT  VOTING--4 

Feinstein 

Smith 

Gorton 

Wallop 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1036)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  had  asked  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Bumpers,  to  yield 
for  approximately  10  minutes  so  that  I 
might  proceed  with  the  amendments 
which  we  have  worked  out,  I  think;  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  agreed  to  that. 

So  if  it  is  acceptable  to  the  man- 
agers, I  would  like  to  proceed  at  this 
time  on  the  amendments  which  I  dis- 
cussed yesterday  morning  before 
amendments  were  in  order  and  to  fa- 
cilitate disposition  of  the  amendments 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  have  me  respond? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes.  If  it  is  agreeable 
to  proceed  at  this  time,  I  will  do  so. 
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If  I  may.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if 
I  submit  the  amendments  formally. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1037 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  study  of  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  procurement  of  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carriers  and  nu- 
clear-powered submarines) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  At  this  time.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,     the     excepted     committee 
amendments    are    laid    aside     tempo- 
rarily.    The     clerk     will     report     the 
amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter) proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1037. 
Mr.   SPECTER.   Madam  President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  8142.  (a»<l)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  carr>-  out  a  study  of  the  cost-effective- 
ness to  the  Navy  of  ihe  utilization  of  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carriers  and  nuclear- 
powered  submarines. 
(2)  The  study  shall  include — 

(A)  a  comparison  of  the  life-cycle  cost  of 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  and  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  with  the  life-cycle 
cost  of  conventionally  powered  aircraft  car- 
riers and  conventionally  powered  sub- 
marines, as  the  case  may  be; 

(B)  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  procuring 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  with  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  service-life  exten- 
sion or  complex  overhaul  of  existing  conven- 
tionally powered  aircraft  carriers; 

(C)  a  comparison  of  the  projected  cost  to 
the  Navy  of  operating  a  fleet  of  aircraft  car- 
riers utilizing  no  homeporU  located  at  for- 
eign overseas  installations  with  the  pro- 
jected cost  of  operating  such  a  fleet  utilizing 
both  foreign  overseas  homeports  and 
homeports  located  in  the  United  States; 

(D)  an  assessment  of  the  effect  on  the  pro- 
jected costs  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (C) 
of— 

(i)  the  plan,  if  any.  of  the  Navy  for  the  lo- 
cation of  a  homeport  for  a  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier  in  the  Western  Pacific  region 
in  the  event  of  the  retirement  of  all  conven- 
tionally powered  aircraft  carriers  in  the 
fleet:  and 

(ii)  restrictions  imposed  by  foreign  nations 
on  utilizing  installations  located  in  such  na- 
tions as  homeports  for  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carriers,  and  on  the  operation  of  such 
carriers  in  the  waters  of  such  nations: 

(E)  an  assessment  of  the  number  of  aircraft 
carriers  required  by  the  Navy  in  order  to 
meet  operational  requirements  for  a  contin- 
uous presence  of  aircraft  carriers  in  three 
overseas  regions  simultaneously  in  the  event 
that  foreign  nations  prohibit  the  utilization 
of  locations  in  such  nations  as  homeports  for 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers: 

(F)  an  assessment  of  the  refueling  includ- 
ing any  complex  overhaul  of  the  fueling  sys- 
tem and  nuclear  propulsion  system  required 
for  the  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  of 
the  fleet  through  2010.  including— 

(i)  a  schedule  for  such  refueling; 
(li»  the  cost  of  such  refueling;  and 
(iii)  the  cost  of  disposing  of  the  waste  gen- 
erated by  such  refueling: 


(G)  a  deUiled  description  of  all  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  relating  to  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion systems  for  naval  ships  (including 
surface  ships  and  submarines)  that  utilize 
such  systems:  and 

(H)  a  detailed  estimate  of  costs  associated 
with  processing  or  otherwise  disposing  of  nu- 
clear fuel  and  other  nuclear  material  (in- 
cluding nuclear  waste)  from  the  existing  nu- 
clear-powered fleet  of  ships  (including  sur- 
face ships  and  submarines)  of  the  Navy. 

(3)  In  determining  the  life-cycle  costs  asso- 
ciated with  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers 
and  nuclear-powered  submarines  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  study  under  this  subsection,  the 
Comptroller  general  shall  take  into  account 
the  cost  of  processing  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  nuclear  fuel  and  other  nuclear  material 
(including  nuclear  waste)  removed  from  such 
aircraft  carriers  and  submarines. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port on  a  study  carried  out  under  subsection 
(a)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  provides  for  a  study 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of 
the  cost  and  operational  effectiveness 
for  utilization  of  nuclear  powered  air- 
craft carriers  contrasted  with  conven- 
tional carriers,  and  the  cost  and  oper- 
ational effectiveness  of  nuclear  pow- 
ered submarines  contrasted  with  con- 
ventional submarines. 

Madam  President,  the  essence  of  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  cost  of  nu- 
clear carriers,  which  are  in  the  range  of 
$4.5  to  $6  billion  with  a  life  expectancy 
of  some  25  to  50  years;  contrasted  with 
the  cost  for  a  service  life  extension 
program  of  a  conventional  carrier, 
which  is  in  the  range  of  $800  million  to 
$1  billion  with  an  additional  life  ex- 
pectancy of  15  to  20  years.  Those  are 
the  figures  which  generally  have  been 
discussed. 

But  this  amendment  calls  for  a  study 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  what  the 
precise  figures  are  for  the  cost  and 
operational  effectiveness  of  a  nuclear 
carrier  contrasted  with  a  conventional 
carrier;  similarly,  what  the  cost  and 
operational  effectiveness  would  be  for 
construction  of  a  nuclear  submarine 
contrasted  with  a  conventional  sub- 
marine. 

It  also  calls  for  an  assessment  of  the 
costs  associated  with  the  storage  and 
disposal  of  the  nuclear  waste  from  the 
refueling  overhauls  for  these  ships  and 
the  final  disposal  of  these  ships  at  re- 
tirement. And  there  is  one  other  issue, 
and  this  is  a  slight  modification  from 
the  amendment  which  was  discussed 
yesterday,  with  copies  having  been 
given  to  both  managers.  It  also  calls 
for  a  GAO  study  on  the  issue  of  home 
porting,  or  forward  home  porting.  The 
issue  there  is  that  Japan,  illustra- 
tively, will  not  allow  homeporting  of  a 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier;  and  with  re- 
tirement of  our  last  conventional  car- 
rier around  2010,  will  it  still  be  nec- 


essary to  have  a  forward  home  port  in 
the  Western  Pacific  and  possibly  other 
regions.  And  with  the  retirement  of  all 
of  the  conventional  carriers,  it  may 
not  be  plausible  to  have  a  carrier  home 
ported  in  Japan  or  some  other  region, 
like  the  Mediterranean  where  some  of 
the  countries,  if  not  all  of  the  coun- 
tries, would  not  agree  to  have  a  nu- 
clear carrier  home  ported  there.  That 
one  factor  is  different,  but  it  is  in  line 
with  the  balance  of  the  GAO  study.  As 
I  say.  that  change  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  managers. 

I  ask  at  this  time  that  the  amend- 
ment be  accepted. 
Mr.    INOUYE.    Madam    President,    if 

the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
the  Senate  that  the  managers  of  this 
bill  have  no  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Specter  amendment. 

Mr.    CHAFEE.    Madam    President,    I 
wonder  if  the  floor  manager  will  yield 
for  a  question. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  happy  to. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  to  give  the 
cost  estimates  for  the  production  of  a 
conventionally  powered  submarine?  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr,  CHAFEE.  Vis-a-vis  the  cost  of  a 
nuclear  powered  submarine? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Is  there  any  compari- 
son in  other  features  besides  cost?  Is 
there  any  comment  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  two  submarines  versus  one  an- 
other? ,    ^  ^ 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes.  That  is  included; 
the  longevity,  the  cost  and  operational 
effectiveness,  and  total  capability  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  clearly  a  very 
noisy,  slow-powered,  conventionally 
powered  submarine  would  come  in  at  a 
very  low  cost.  But  the  trouble  is  it  is 
no  good  to  any  military  force. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  be  careful 
here  making  comparisons  solely  on  the 
basis  of  price.  So  when  the  Senator  ex- 
plained the  amendment.  I  did  not  hear 
that  part.  But  I  would  encourage  that 
be  included.  In  other  words,  the  capa- 
bility of  the  two  different  types  of  sub- 
marines are  to  be  set  forth— speed,  si- 

l6nC6 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  the  intention 
of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Depth,  capabilities,  all 

of  those. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  All  facets  of  the  GAO 
study  would  involve  cost  and  effective- 
ness. The  effectiveness  would  include 
all  features  of  the  submarine. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  would  apply  for 
the  carriers  likewise? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  In  other  words,  speed, 
capability  of  competing  without  refuel- 
ing, and  so  forth? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Again,  the  carriers 
cost;  the  operational  effectiveness,  in- 
cluding all  the  features  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
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enumerated,  plus  any  others  which  are 
relevant  in  such  comparison. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  as  I 
indicated,  the  managers  of  the  measure 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate  on  the  amendment, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1037)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  is 
set  aside. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1038 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress on  permitting  closing  military  in- 
stallations to  compete  for  and  perform  De- 
partment of  Defense  overhaul  and  depot- 
level  maintenance  services) 
Mr.    SPECTER.    Madam   President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to   the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows; 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 

TERj  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1038. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  title  of  general  provi- 
sions, insert  the  following: 
Sec     .  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that — 
<1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  not  pro- 
hibit any  military  installation  described  in 
subsection  (b)  from  bidding  on  or  performing 
Department  of  Defense  contracts  for  over- 
haul services  or  for  depot-level  maintenance 
of  material  for  the  Armed  Forces  that  are 
awarded  using  competitive  procedures: 

(2)  performance  of  such  a  contract  by  such 
a  military  installation  should  not  affect  the 
schedule  for  closure  of  the  installation: 

(3)  such  a  contract  should  not  be  entered 
into  for  the  performance  of  work  at  such  an 
installation  if  the  time  necessary  for  per- 
formance of  the  contract  extends  beyond  the 
date  established  for  closure  of  the  installa- 
tion or  if  the  performance  of  the  contract  at 
the  installation  would  otherwise  affect  the 
schedule  for  closure  of  the  installation:  and 

(4)  such  a  contract  awarded  to  a  military 
installation  should  be  terminated  for  default 
if  the  contract  is  not  completed  on  or  before 
the  completion  date  provided  in  the  con- 
tract. 

(b)  A  military  installation  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  is  a  military  installation  that 
(1)  has  been  approved  for  closure  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  (part  A  of  title 


XXIX  of  Public  Law  101-510).  (2)  is  In  the 
process  of  implementing  a  conversion  or 
reuse  strategy  for  the  installation  to  take  ef- 
fect upon  closure,  and  (3)  has  received  some 
funds  from  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  the  conversion 
or  reuse  strategy. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  was  also  discussed  at 
greater  length  yesterday  morning,  and 
it  is  a  sense  of  the  Congress  on  permit- 
ting closing  military  installations  to 
compete  for  and  perform  Department 
of  Defense  overhaul  and  depot-level 
maintenance  services.  The  intent  of 
this  amendment  is  to  permit  bases 
which  have  been  ordered  closed  under 
the  Base  Closure  Act  to  bid  on  work 
which  will  be  completed  prior  to  the 
date  that  they  are  set  for  closing. 

This  is  completely  consistent  with 
the  Base  Closure  Act.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, again,  that  this  amendment 
is  acceptable  to  both  managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  the 
managers  are  pleased  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1038)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEND.MENT  NO,  1039 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress on  permitting  operators  of  industrial 
facilities  at  closed  military  installations 
to  compete  for  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracts for  overhaul  services  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracts  for  depot-level 
maintenance  services) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1039, 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  title  of  general  provi- 
sions, insert  the  following: 

SEC  ,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
operators  of  industrial  facilities  at  military 
installations  closed  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  should  be  permitted  to 
qualify  as  offerors  for  (1)  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracts  for  overhaul  serv- 
ices for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  (2)  proposed 


Department  of  Defense  contracts  for  depot- 
level  maintenance  of  material  for  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment — and, 
again,  this  was  discussed  at  some 
length  yesterday  morning — is  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  per- 
mitting operators  of  industrial  facili- 
ties at  closed  military  installations  to 
compete  for  and  perform  Department 
of  Defense  contracts  for  overhaul  serv- 
ices and  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracts for  depot-level  maintenance 
services. 

This  is  in  line,  illustratively,  with 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  although 
it  would  apply  more  broadly  on  the  ef- 
forts for  conversion  where  there  are 
plans,  which  we  are  trying  to  work  out 
now  with  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
to  have  a  facility  like  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  restructured  to  do  private 
business  and  public  business  and  then 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  pub- 
lic contracts,  again  on  a  cost  basis,  to 
have  a  chance  to  compete  and  perform 
these  contracts. 

It  is  my  understanding  again  that 
this  has  been  cleared  with  both  man- 
agers. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam^President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared.  We  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1039)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1040 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  limitation  on  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds  with  re- 
spect to  the  Antler  Military  Operations 
Area.  Pennsylvania) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows; 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1040. 
Mr.   SPECTER.   Madam  President,   I 
eisk  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows; 
On  page  157.  below  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec  8142.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  under 
this  .\ct  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  low-level  aircraft 
training  operations  with  respect  to  the  Ant- 
ler Military  Operations  Area.  Pennsylvania. 
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until  the  date  of  the  submittal  to  congres- 
sional defense  committees  of  the  report  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b). 

(bHl)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting 
through  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Environmental  Security  and  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, shall  submit  to  the  congressional 
defense  committees  a  report  on  the  effect  of 
low-level  aircraft  training  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  the  proposed  Ant- 
ler Military  Operations  Area.  Pennsylvania. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  report  under  this  subsection  shall 
include  the  following: 

(A)  An  assessment  of  the  effect  of  the 
training  operations  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  on— 

(i)  the  environment  of  the  areas  of.  and  in 
the  vicinity  of.  the  proposed  Antler  Military 
Operations  Area,  including  a  detailed  assess- 
ment of  the  effects  of  the  noise  generated  by 
such  operations  on  the  environment  of  such 
areas, 
(il)  the  economy  of  such  areas:  and 
(lii)  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  living 
in  and  around  such  areas. 

(B)  A  description  of  the  number  of  aircraft 
flights  per  month  that  the  Secretary  antici- 
pates will  occur  in  the  proposed  Antler  Mili- 
tary Operations  Area. 

(C)  A  description  of  the  number  and  dura- 
tion of  such  flights  per  month  that  the  Sec- 
retary anticipates  will  occur  at  or  below  a 
level  that  is  500  feet  above  the  highest 
ground  level  of  the  proposed  Antler  Military 
Operations  Area. 

<c)  In  this  section,  the  term  "congressional 
defense  committees"  means  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President, 
this  is  another  amendment  which  I  had 
submitted  yesterday  morning  and  had 
discussed  at  some  length,  so  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  talk  very  long  about  it. 

This  amendment  relates  to  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Antler  military  operations 
areas  in  central  Pennsylvania  which 
the  Air  National  Guard  will  likely  use 
to  perform  low-level  combat 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  That  matter  has  been 
resolved. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  the 
substance  of  this  amendment.  I  am  ad- 
vised, has  already  been  cleared  by  both 
sides.  But  it  may  be  worthwhile  to 
make  a  very  brief  comment  about  it. 

This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  Pennsylvania,  because  the  Antler 
Military  Operations   Area  would  con- 


vert some  50,000  acres  of  Pennsylvania 
State  parks  and  forests  into  a  jet  fight- 
er training  area  300  to  5,000  feet  above 
ground  level. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  brought  this 
matter  to  my  attention  and  requested 
that  we  work  through  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
living  in  and  around  such  areas,  and 
the  impact  on  the  environment. 

Being  on  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations, 
I  brought  the  matter  up  in  subcommit- 
tee, and  there  was  an  issue  which  need- 
ed further  consideration.  Then  I 
brought  the  matter  up  again  in  full 
committee.  I  believe  Senator  Reid  had 
a  similar  concern,  and  we  decided  to  re- 
serve final  disposition  of  the  matter 
until  it  reached  the  floor. 

Subsequently,  my  staff  was  con- 
tacted by  the  staff  of  Senator 
WOFFORD,  and  we  were  pleased  to  have 
him  join  in  the  Specter-Wofford 
amendment  which  has  just  been  re- 
cited. I  understand  that  the  matter  was 
taken  up,  although  I  had  not  been 
aware  at  the  time  it  was  submitted  for 
the  Record,  that  that  was  done.  I 
think  on  this  state  of  the  record  the 
matter  has  been  sufficiently  described. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  There  is  no  amend- 
ment pending.  Madam  President.  May 
the  record  show  it  is  technically  with- 
drawn since  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  has  already  been  acted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  1040)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  believe 
later  to  the  full  committee.  I  thank 
him  very  much. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member,  and  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Arkansas  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  committee 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
so  that  I  may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.\MEND.MENT  NO.  IMi 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Pro- 
gram and  the  Tactical  Intelligence  and  Re- 
lated Activities  Program) 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 

send  an  amendment   to   the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], for  himself.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Metzen- 
B.\UM.  Mr.  WoFFORD.  and  Mr.  Feingold.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1041. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  line  9  on  page  157,  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  bin.  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
program  in  support  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity of  the  federal  government  for  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Intelligence  Program  shall  be 
reduced  by  $300,000,000:  and  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  the  programs  in  support  of  the 
intelligence  community  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  Tactical  Intelligence  and 
Related  Activities  Program  shall  be  reduced 
by  $100,000,000." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
must  say  that  it  took  a  lot  of  courage 
on  my  part  to  offer  this  amendment  be- 
cause, frankly,  I  am  so  tired  of  losing. 
I  am  tired  of  offering  the  Senate  oppor- 
tunity after  opportunity  after  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  spending,  with  absolutely 
no  success. 

I  sometimes  wonder  about  the  press; 
they  never  report  this.  I  do  not  know 
why.  They  never  report  who  is  voting 
for  spending  cuts  and  who  is  not.  The 
reason  I  say  that  is  because  it  is  really 
interesting  to  me  to  watch  the  people 
who  make  the  longest  winded  speeches 
around  here  about  spending  cuts  and 
who  can  never  find  it  in  their  hearts  to 
vote  for  one. 

I  offered  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
this  morning  to  cut  $17  billion  in 
spending,  with  absolutely  no  loss  of 
strategic  or  military  advantage.  I  got 
34  votes.  One  Senator  was  very  kind 
and  called  and  told  me  he  voted  against 
me  and  he  apologized.  He  said.  "I  real- 
ize now  you  were  absolutely  right 
about  it."  I  think  another  Senator  told 
me  that  he  misunderstood  that  it  was  a 
motion  to  table.  So  maybe  I  would 
have  gotten  36  votes.  That  is  a  lot  of 
votes  around  here  when  you  are  trying 
to  cut  spending. 

Senator  Sasser  just  offered  an 
amendment  to  do  burdensharing.  to  let 
some  of  the  other  countries  pick  up 
some  of  the  tab.  He  got  42  votes. 

I  hear  people  say.  "Well,  I  cannot 
support  you,  but  I  am  for  spending 
cuts,  cutting  entitlements.  You  are 
never  going  to  get  the  deficit  under 
control  unless  you  cut  entitlements." 

What  does  that  mean?  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  means.  It  means  they  are  not 
prepared  to  tell  you  what  they  are  will- 
ing to  cut,  because  the  same  person 
who  says  "I  am  for  cutting  entitle- 
ments" may  say  if  we  ask:  Well,  are 
you  willing  to  cut  Medicare?  We  have 
already  cut  $56  billion  on  the  deficit  re- 
duction package.  The  elderly  people  in 
this  country  are  terrified  about  those 
cuts.  They  may  say:  Well,  I  do  not 
know,  we  cut  about  all  we  can  in  Medi- 
care. How  about  Medicaid,  health  care 
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for  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  They  may 
say:  I  would  not  mind  cutting  that  one. 
How  about  kicking  Aunt  Lucy  out  of 
the  nursing  home?  No.  I  would  not  be 
for  that.  How  about  food  stamps  that 
allow  some  people  to  eat  because  of  the 
large  debt  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  decision  made  25  years  ago 
that  no  child  should  go  hungry?  That  is 
an  entitlement.  Do  you  want  to  cut 
that  one?  Usually,  you  do  not  get  a  re- 
sponse to  that.  No,  it  is  all  entitle- 
ments, because  you  never  have  to  say 
what  you  are  for  cutting. 

But  I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  big- 
gest entitlements  in  this  country — the 
space  station,  the  super  collider.  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  SDI. 
intelligence  budget,  which  my  amend- 
ment addresses,  those  are  entitlements 
which  just  go  on  year  after  year  after 
year  getting  healthy  increases  as  we 
cut  Medicare  $56  billion  over  the  next  5 
years. 

So  when  you  vote  for  this  kind  of  en- 
titlement, you  are  voting  to  cut  those 
kinds  of  entitlements.  Go  home  and 
tell  the  elderly,  the  AARP  and  elderly 
that  you  speak  to  when  you  are  mak- 
ing your  political  speeches,  go  home 
and  tell  them  that  when  you  voted 
against  about  $300  billion  worth  of 
spending  cuts  over  the  next  30  years — 
which  I  offered  just  in  the  last  3 
weeks — that  when  you  voted  against 
those,  you  almost  guaranteed  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  cut  further  on 
those  entitlements  that  help  people, 
poor  people,  all  people. 

Go  home  and  tell  the  people  in  edu- 
cation the  reason  we  cannot  do  more 
for  them  is  because  we  cannot  find  it  in 
our  heart  to  cut  a  bloated  intelligence 
budget.  We  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart 
to  cut  $38  billion  on  the  D-5  missile, 
counting  interest,  over  the  next  35 
years.  We  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to 
cut  $100  billion  on  the  space  station. 
You  think  about  that. 

I  hate  to  be  so  caustic  and  acerbic 
about  this,  and  it  sounds  self-serving, 
and  I  hate  to  do  this  and  I  do  not  mean 
il  that  way.  But  I  sometimes  think, 
having  fought  against  the  space  station 
and  the  collider  now  for  4  years  run- 
ning, I  sometimes  think  if  Senators 
walked  on  that  floor  and  the  head  of 
NASA  walked  up  to  them  and  said, 
"Boy,  have  you  guys  been  snookered; 
there  is  not  anything  like  a  space  sta- 
tion; there  is  no  plan;  nothing,"  I  do 
not  think  it  would  change  a  vote.  I 
think  we  would  still  vote  $2.1  billion 
for  the  space  station. 

So,  after  getting  a  whopping  34  votes 
this  morning  in  an  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  deficit  of  this  Nation, 
here  I  am  at  the  same  old  stand  giving 
everybody  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a 
very  modest  cut. 

Madam  President,  I  originally  in- 
tended to  try  to  cut  the  intelligence 
budget  by  a  billion  dollars.  Discretion 
being  the  better  part  of  valor.  I  knew  I 
had  no  chance  of  that,  so  I  am  offering 


an  amendment  that  would  cut  $300  mil- 
lion from  the  national  foreign  intel- 
ligence budget  and  $100  million  from 
the  pentagon's  tactical  intelligence 
and  related  activities,  TIARA,  a  total 
of  $400  million. 

I  do  not  know  and  I  will  not  know  for 
a  little  while,  probably  after  the  vote, 
if  it  would  have  made  any  difference  if 
I  had  offered  to  cut  $100  million  from 
the  NFIP  and  $50  million  from  TIARA. 
I  doubt  if  there  would  be  any  difference 
in  the  votes.  People  are  not  going  to 
cut  spending.  They  do  not  want  to  cut 
spending,  and  they  are  not  going  to. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  got  a  let- 
ter from  James  Woolsey,  who  I  person- 
ally like  and  respect,  saying,  "If  you 
vote  for  the  Bumpers  amendment  you 
are  going  to  jeopardize  our  intelligence 
ability  for  yeai^  to  come." 

Madam  President,  here  is  a  little  un- 
classified chart.  In  1965  through  1994  —I 
want  you  to  look  at  this  for  just  a  mo- 
ment— the  national  foreign  intelligence 
budget  is  up  100  percent  in  the  1980"s. 
There  is  1980.  There  is  1990.  There  is  a 
100-percent  increase  in  the  1980"s  in  this 
budget,  which  the  New  York  Times 
says  is  $17  billion. 

Incidentally,  you  know  another  burr 
under  my  saddle  is  the  fact  that  all 
these  numbers  are  kept  so  secretive 
and  when  I  say  what  these  numbers  are 
I  have  to  say  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
ported it,  or  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported it. 

Senator  Mo\'NlHAN  is  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  this  floor  on  this  bill 
to  make  the  total  intelligence  budgets 
public,  and  I  intend  to  support  him.  I 
would  not  vote  for  an  amendment  that 
said  you  have  to  tell  how  much  you  are 
spending  on  human  intelligence,  how 
much  you  are  spending  on  satellites. 
But  the  Los  Angeles  Times  says  that 
we  are  spending  $28  billion  a  year  on 
intelligence. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  whether 
that  is  right  or  wrong.  I  am  telling  you 
what  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported. 
But  I  can  tell  you  this  because  this  is 
in  the  report  from  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  this  budget  has 
gone  up  100  percent  in  the  1980's,  and  I 
am  saying  cut  it  by  $300  million. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona,  who  is 
chaimian  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  is  going  to  say 
we  have  already  cut  it. 

Madam  President.  I  hate  to  antici- 
pate what  he  is  going  to  say,  but  that 
is  what  he  is  going  to  say.  and  let  me 
answer  it  before  he  says  it. 

They  did  not  cut  anything.  They  just 
did  not  give  them  an  increase. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
said  when  he  was  a  candidate  that  he 
was  going  to  cut  $7  billion  out  of  the 
intelligence  budget  in  5  years  after  he 
became  President.  $7  billion. 

Do  you  know  what  the  budget  re- 
quest was  this  year?  It  was  for  an  in- 
crease of  $800  million  in  this  budget,  an 
$800  million  increase,  according  to  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 


And  our  Senate  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence said  we  are  not  going  to  cut 
you.  We  are  going  to  leave  you  level 
funding  the  same  amount  of  money  you 
got  in  1993.  Big  deal. 

Let  me  show  you  another  chart. 
Madam  President.  This  does  not  im- 
press anybody  around  here  but  people 
who  watch  C-SPAN  are  pretty  im- 
pressed with  it.  They  said,  "I  did  not 
know  that.  I  cannot  believe  that." 

You  know,  I  am  an  old  trial  lawyer, 
and  I  know  what  the  people  under- 
stand. I  know  what  their  native  intel- 
ligence tells  them,  and  if  the  American 
people  had  been  voting  on  that  amend- 
ment this  morning,  it  would  have  been 
85  to  15.  The  American  people  have  got 
enough  sense  to  know  that  we  are  not 
serious  around  here  about  the  deficit. 

And  when  the  American  people  see  a 
chart  like  this  that  says  we  spend  more 
on  intelligence,  according  to  the  Au- 
gust 4  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  we  spend  more  money  on  intel- 
ligence than  these  10  nations,  including 
Italy,  spend  on  their  entire  defense 
budget,  and  James  Woolsey  sends  a  let- 
ter to  everybody  and  says,  "If  you  vote 
for  the  Bumpers  amendment  you  are 
going  to  jeopardize  intelligence  for 
yeai^  to  come."  You  want  to  know  how 
good  our  intelligence  is.  You  have  a 
great  example  of  it.  You  saw  a  bunch  of 
thugs  sitting  on  the  Port-au-Prince 
dock  saying  you  cannot  land  these 
American  troops  in  Haiti.  Obviously,  if 
our  intelligence  community  had  been 
doing  its  job,  they  would  have  told  the 
President  you  are  going  to  get  a  very 
heated  reception  in  Haiti,  and  the 
President  would  not  have  embarrassed 
himself  to  some  extent  and  the  Nation 
by  sending  them  in  the  first  place. 

And  George  Shultz,  former  Secretary 
of  State,  in  his  book  called  "Turmoil 
and  Triumph"— incidentally,  he  was 
one  of  the  people  I  liked  in  the  Reagan 
administration.  Here  is  what  George 
Shultz  says  in  his  book — you  know  ev- 
erybody is  willing  to  tell  you  after 
they  leave  office  what  they  really 
think.  You  cannot  get  anybody  in  poli- 
tics to  tell  you  what  they  really  think 
until  they  leave  office. 

(Mr.  REID  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  remember  when 
Dwight  Eisenhower  made  his  great 
military-industrial  complex  speech.  Do 
you  know  when  he  made  it?  As  he  left 
office.  What  a  dynamite  speech  that 
would  have  been  in  his  first  inaugura- 
tion. 

I  never  will  forget,  even  our  col- 
league. Senator  Goldwater,  turned  to 
one  of  the  Senators  over  there  and 
said:  "Who  drafted  this  prayer-in- 
school  amendment?  '  The  Senator  said, 
"I  did."  He  said,  "You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

And  I  remember  General  Jones,  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  when  I  came  to  the  Senate.  We 
were  still  in  Vietnam.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  came  to  the  Senate  the 
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same  time  I  did  and  he  remembers  this 
all  well. 

This  country  was  upside  down  over 
Vietnam.  And  shortly  after  that.  David 
Jones  retired  from  the  Air  Force— I  be- 
lieve he  was  an  Air  Force  man— and  he 
held  a  press  conference.  Do  you  know 
what  he  said?  "It  is  impossible  to  de- 
sign a  sensible  defense  system  in  this 
country,  because  all  I  do  is  referee 
interservice  rivalry.  You  give  the  Air 
Force  $2  billion,  you  got  to  give  the 
Navy  $2  billion.  You  give  the  Navy  $2 
billion,  you  got  to  give  the  Army  S2  bil- 
lion." He  said,  "All  I  do  is  referee 
fights." 

And  if  Colin  Powell  holds  an  sxit 
interview  and  tells  the  unmitigated 
truth,  as  he  is  supposed  to  do  in  this  $6 
million  book,  he  is  going  to  tell  you  es- 
sentially the  same  thing. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  provides  a  particularly  harsh 
appraisal  of  the  CIA  in  his  memoirs 
"Turmoil  and  Triumph."  He  repeatedly 
disparages  the  political  analysis  on  the 
Soviet  Union  by  CIA  Director  William 
Casey  and  his  Deputy  Robert  Gates 
noting.  "We  had  no  accurate  help  from 
the  intelligence  community  about 
what  to  expect." 

Can  you  believe  that  a  short  4  years 
ago.  two-thirds  of  the  entire  intel- 
ligence budget  went  to  spy  on  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  allies?  And  today, 
there  is  no  Soviet  Union.  But  do  you 
know  the  interesting  thing  about  that 
spending  two-thirds  of  our  intelligence 
budget  on  the  Soviet  Union?  Not  one 
person  in  the  CIA  ever  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Soviet  Union  was  about 
to  collapse. 

But  this  is  really  not  about  the  com- 
petence of  the  intelligence  community. 
It  is  about  how  much  money  we  are 
willing  to  spend  on  intelligence. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  another  big 
problem  in  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. We  have  so  many  intelligence  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  funded  with 
this  $28  billion.  We  have  got  spies  spy- 
ing on  spies;  overlap.  The  left  hand 
does  not  know  what  the  right  hand  is 
doing.  My  guess  is  James  Woolsey.  in 
one  of  his  more  candid  moments,  would 
tell  you  that. 

Who  are  they?  Well,  the  National 
Foreign  Intelligence  Program,  that  is 
the  CIA.  the  National  Security  Agency, 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
National  Reconnaissance  Office,  even 
the  State  Department  and  the  FBI.  get 
in  on  the  act.  And  we  have  Navy  intel- 
ligence. Army  intelligence.  Marine  in- 
telligence. We  have  intelligence  agen- 
cies that  the  public  does  not  even  know 
about.  And  the  national  foreign  intel- 
ligence budget,  which  I  am  trying  to 
cut  a  paltry  $300  million,  is  higher 
right  now  than  it  was  at  the  height  of 
the  cold  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  froze  spend- 
ing, but  freezing  is  not  enough  in  these 
times.  If  we  cannot  cut  $300  million 
from  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence 


budget  and  $100  million  from  TIARA, 
we  might  as  well  hang  it  up. 

Incidentally,  do  you  know  something 
else?  Do  you  know  Albert  Gore,  in  the 
Vice  President's  reinventing  govern- 
ment report,  weighs  in  on  this  intel- 
ligence budget?  My  amendment  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  what  Albert 
Gore  talks  about. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  oppo 
nents  of  this  amendment  going  to  say? 
Well.  I  tell  you.  terrorism  is  so  much 
greater  now.  We  have  to  spend  more 
money  trying  to  find  terrorists.  We 
have  to  spend  more  money  on  this  and 
that  and  the  other.  But  3  years  from 
now.  we  are  going  to  start  cutting. 

And  the  Senate  will  buy  it.  just  like 
Lucy  holding  the  ball  for  Charlie 
Brown  every  fall.  Charlie  says,  "No. 
I'm  not  going  to  kick  that  ball  now. 
You'll  pull  it  out  from  under  me  and 
I'll  kick  and  I'll  fall.  "  And  Lucy  says, 
"No.  I  won't  "  So  Charlie  goes  out 
charging  and  Lucy  pulls  the  ball  out 
from  under  him  and  he  takes  a  big  spill 
year  after  year  after  year,  just  like  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

They  will  say,  "We  have  this  whole 
intelligence  thing  under  in-house  re- 
form and  by  this  time  next  year,  we  are 
going  to  give  you  a  definitive  plan  on 
how  we  are  going  to  deal  with  this.  " 
And.  like  Charlie  Brown,  we  are  going 
to  fall  for  it  one  more  time. 

Do  you  think  this  is  just  Dale  Bump- 
ers talking?  "The  intelligence  commu- 
nity has.  in  my  view,  been  greatly 
overfunded  for  the  past  decade.  We  may 
well  have  10  times  too  many  analysts 
in  the  intelligence  community  today." 

Ten  times  more  than  we  need.  Who 
said  that?  Lt.  Gen.  William  Odom. 
former  Director  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency. 

The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee said. 

The  committee  notes  that  during  the 
course  of  the  last  decade,  budgetary  re- 
sources devoted  to  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity have  grown  in  real  terms  by  over  100 
percent.  In  a  time  that  saw  a  significant  ex- 
pansion of  the  defense  budget,  the  budgets  of 
the  intelligence  community  grew  at  a  rate 
that  was  20  times  faster  in  real  terms. 

That  is  right.  Defense  in  the  1980's 
grew  5  percent  in  real  terms,  and  the 
national  foreign  intelligence  budget 
grew  100  percent — 20  times  faster  and 
higher  than  the  defense  budget. 

Here  is  another  quote  by  William 
Colby,  former  Director  of  CIA.  "There 
is  substantial  money  to  be  saved.  I 
would  say  a  substantial  reduction  in 
intelligence  funding  is  possible  and 
that  means  several  billion  dollars.  " 
That,  from  a  former  Director  of  the 
CIA— several  billion  dollars  can  be 
saved. 

Do  you  know  what  my  amendment 
does?  If  we  believe  press  reports,  it  cuts 
the  budget  of  the  National  Foreign  In- 
telligence Program  by  less  than  2  per- 
cent. You  think  about  that.  You  think 
about  a  nation  that  is  piling  debt  on 
top  of  debt,  where  the  interest  on  the 


national  debt  alone  will  soon  equal  the 
total  amount  of  income  tax.  personal 
income  tax.  paid  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

And  some  people  will  walk  in  here 
and  say.  "Well.  I'm  not  going  to  worry 
about  it.  That  is  only  $400  million." 

Only  $400  million.  That  is  the  men- 
tality that  brought  us  a  $4  trillion 
debt. 

And.  to  all  of  you  who  have  not  yet 
found  it  in  your  heart  to  vote  to  cut 
one  single  dime,  at  least  of  the  amend- 
ments I  have  offered.  I  invite  you  after 
you  vote  "no"  on  this  to  stand  up  and 
tell  us  when  you  are  going  to  start  vot- 
ing to  cut  spending. 

Do  not  tell  me  about  entitlements. 
Which  entitlements  and  how  much? 
This  morning  you  had  a  chance  to  cut 
$30  billion  over  35  years;  $400  million  is 
not  much,  but  you  are  going  to  have  to 
borrow  that  money  if  you  do  not  vote 
for  this  amendment.  That  will  run  to 
well  over  $1  billion  over  the  next  30 
years. 

Let  me  reemphasize  what  I  just  said 
a  moment  ago.  This  is  not  literally 
true.  But  every  time  you  vote  no  on 
one  of  these  spending  cuts,  you  know 
that  spending  cuts  are  going  to  have  to 
happen  somewhere.  So  when  you  vote 
against  a  spending  cut  on  the  D-5  mis- 
sile and  the  intelligence  budget  and  the 
collider,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  you 
are  voting  to  cut  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care and  Social  Security. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened very  carefully  to  the  remarks  of 
my  friend  from  Arkansas.  And  once 
again,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  partici- 
pate in  this  debate. 

First  of  all,  we  are  dealing  with  clas- 
sified information.  I  realize  some  of  my 
colleagues  may  pooh-pooh  that  and 
suggest  that  is  a  copout.  But  there  are 
laws  that  we  must  follow,  laws  that  de- 
termine classification,  laws  that  deter- 
mine secrecy. 

But  I  can  mention  the  following 
without  violating  the  law.  Last  year, 
we  reduced  the  request  by  the  intel- 
ligence community  by  10  percent.  That 
cut  was  greater  than  that  made  on  any 
other  agency  of  our  Government.  In 
this  fiscal  year  account,  we  have  re- 
duced the  President's  request  by  $1,498 
billion.  That  is  quite  a  bit. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  debate 
about  the  effectiveness  of  intelligence. 
What  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arkansas  is  alluding  to  is  what  we  call 
HUMINT,  or  human  intelligence.  The 
amount  we  spend  on  human  intel- 
ligence in  this  budget  is  less  than  4  per- 
cent. 

I  cannot  give  the  dollar  figures  be- 
cause that  would  be  classified.  But 
when  one  considers  that  during  the 
height  of  the  cold  war,  we  were  spend- 
ing more  than  4  times  that  amount,  we 
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have  cut  that  down  to  4  percent.  That 
is  why  we  were  not  able  to  get  the  nec- 
essary intelligence  in  Port-au-Prince, 
because  the  decision  was  made  by  the 
Executive  Office  and  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  spend  the  bulk  of 
the  money  for  high  technology. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  some  of  the 
systems  that  we  have  at  this  moment, 
but  I  am  certain  all  of  us  are  aware 
that  at  this  moment,  above  us  in  the 
atmosphere  are  all  sorts  of  devices.  If 
it  were  not  for  those  devices,  the  battle 
in  the  desert.  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
may  have  turned  out  a  little  dif- 
ferently. Those  satellites  told  us  where 
the  tanks  were.  Those  satellites  told  us 
where  the  artillery  pieces  were.  Those 
satellites  told  us  about  the  Iraqi  troop 
movements.  And  those  satellites  saved 
thousands  of  lives. 

I  wish  we  had  more  spies  in  Port-au- 
Prince  who  could  have  reported  back  to 
us  as  to  what  to  expect  if  our  forces 
landed  there.  But  a  decision  was  made 
to  reduce  human  intelligence.  If  I  could 
give  you  the  dollar  figures,  you  would 
know  we  are  spending  very,  very  little 
for  spies. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  if  this  is 
agreeable  with  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  that  we  temporarily  set 
aside  this  amendment  to  permit  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  may  wish  to  do 
so  to  go  to  room  S-207  to  look  over  the 
budget  and  see  how  we  are  spending 
our  money. 

It  is  difficult  for  Members  of  this 
body  to  discuss  this  and  debate  this 
issue.  I  am  certain  those  who  are  lis- 
tening to  our  debate  might  find  this  is 
all  mumbo-jumbo.  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
that,  but  the  laws  of  secrecy  prevent 
me  from  describing  how  we  spend  these 
billions  of  dollars.  But  I  am  certain 
even  the  uninitiated  realize  that  sat- 
ellites cost  money;  rockets  that  send 
them  up  cost  money.  They  cost  much, 
much  more  than  the  hiring  of  spies. 

Last  year,  as  I  indicated,  we  cut  the 
budget  by  10  percent.  This  year,  we  fur- 
ther cut  that  by  $1,498  billion.  If  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  it  will  not  put 
the  intelligence  community  out  of 
business.  But  I  agree  with  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  that  it  will  have 
an  effect  on  the  quality  of  intelligence 
that  can  be  provided  to  our  President, 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

So  I  would  like  to  advise  the  Senate 
that  we  are  prepared  to  vote  at  this 
moment.  I  have  just  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  leader  that  he  would  like 
to  have  a  vote  as  soon  as  possible  be- 
cause the  Senate  needs  to  proceed  with 
the  Somalia  debate,  and  I  believe  the 
debate  will  take  about  4  hours. 

So  if  at  all  possible,  I  hope  we  can 
vote  on  this  in  the  next  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  understand  the  motivation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  and 


others  who  might  support  his  amend- 
ment to  seek  deeper  cuts  in  the  Intel- 
ligence budget  beyond  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, in  my  view,  such  cuts  would  be  un- 
wise and  could  produce  results  none  of 
us  want. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
several  points  which  are  pertinent 
here. 

First,  the  Budget  for  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities has.  in  fact,  been  steadily  de- 
clining for  the  last  4  years.  Last  year, 
Congress  took  the  first  really  substan- 
tial cut  in  20  years  and  I  supported 
every  penny  of  it.  Indeed,  I  voted  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Bumpers  last  year  to  take  a  larger  cut 
than  that  being  recommended  by  the 
Intelligence  Committee.  In  fact,  the 
level  of  funding  ultimately  approved  by 
the  Congress  last  year  was  below  the 
level  being  sought  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

This  year,  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee is  recommending  another  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  administration's 
request.  While  the  level  of  funding  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  for  fiscal 
year  1994  remains  classified  pursuant 
to  executive  branch  policy,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  amount  of  funding  rec- 
ommended is  less  than  last  year's  ap- 
propriated level.  It  will  force  the  intel- 
ligence community  to  restructure  its 
plans  at  a  lower  level  of  expenditure. 

We  have  already  imposed  a  17.5  per- 
cent across-the-board  personnel  cut  in 
all  agencies  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity by  1997.  They  are  struggling  to 
meet  this  requirement. 

This  cut  comes  on  top  of  substantial 
reductions  already  taken  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  agen- 
cies over  the  last  several  years  which 
have  meant  additional  consolidation 
and  downsizing  of  intelligence  compo- 
nents. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  things  are 
headed  in  the  direction  that  Senator 
Bumpers  wants.  We  are  cutting  intel- 
ligence; we  are  downsizing  the  person- 
nel force;  and  we  are  streamlining  and 
consolidating  functions. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  ignore 
that  despite  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 
there  are  legitimate  and  continuing  de- 
mands being  placed  upon  intelligence. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  focus  of  United  States 
intelligence  during  the  cold  war,  name- 
ly the  military  threat  posed  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies, 
though  changed,  has  not  entirely  dis- 
appeared. There  remain  in  the  Russian 
Republic  and  the  former  Soviet  Repub- 
lics of  Ukraine  and  Kazahkstan  rough- 
ly 30,000  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  While  the  governments  of 
these  republics  are  no  longer  hostile  to 
the  United  States  and  presently  seem 
unlikely  to  become  so,  control  of  these 
weapons,  to  prevent  their  loss  to  ex- 
tremist states  or  terrorists,  remains  a 
significant  concern  of  the  United 
States. 


Indeed,  the  United  States  has  a  seri- 
ous stake  in  preventing  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
whether  they  be  nuclear,  chemical  or 
biological  weapons,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
liferation of  missile  systems  able  to  de- 
liver these  weapons  over  long  dis- 
tances. It  is  clear  that  several  states — 
some  of  whom  are  hostile  to  the  United 
States  or  have  unstable  relationships 
with  neighboring  countries — countries 
like  North  Korea,  Libya,  Iran,  and 
Iraq — are  attempting  to  become  nu- 
clear states  or  are  developing  chemical 
or  biological  weapons.  Should  they  suc- 
ceed in  developing  these  capabilities, 
other  States  in  the  same  region  may 
decide  they  have  no  alternative  but  to 
follow  a  similar  path. 

The  intelligence  community  mon- 
itors the  control  and  movement  of  ex- 
isting weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
tracks  the  development  and  production 
of  these  weapons  and  the  systems  de- 
signed to  deliver  them.  The  results  of 
these  efforts  have  been  the  basis  for 
diplomatic  actions  by  the  United 
States  and  increasingly  are  being  pro- 
vided to  international  bodies  charged 
with  monitoring  compliance  with  trea- 
ties designed  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
such  weapons  and  related  delivery  sys- 
tems. 

The  intelligence  community  also  pro- 
vides virtually  the  sole  means  of  veri- 
fying many  bilateral  and  multilateral 
agreements  signed  by  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  intelligence 
community  plays  a  key  role  in  terms  of 
advising  U.S.  diplomats  involved  in  ne- 
gotiating such  agreements. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  intelligence 
community  is  asked  to  monitor  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  international  economic 
or  military  sanctions  which  might  be 
imposed  on  other  countries  by  the 
United  Nations  or  by  the  United  States 
on  a  unilateral  or  multilateral  basis. 
Frequently  the  results  of  these  efforts 
have  led  to  diplomatic  or  military  ac- 
tions to  enforce  or  effectuate  the  sanc- 
tions or  embargoes  concerned. 

A  large  part  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity's efforts  are  devoted  to  support 
of  U.S.  military  forces,  which,  with  the 
end  of  the  superpower  conflict,  must 
prepare  for  a  variety  of  new  contin- 
gencies. While  clearly  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear devastation  has  lessened,  long- 
standing ethnic,  cultural,  and  political 
rivalries  previously  held  in  check  by 
the  superpower  conflict  have  been  un- 
leashed. Regional  conflicts  have  been 
spawned  around  the  globe,  and  it  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  predict 
where  U.S.  military  forces  might  be  de- 
ployed, what  their  objectives  will  be 
once  deployed,  or  what  type  of  military 
threat  they  might  face.  The  job  of  the 
intelligence  community  is  to  antici- 
pate where  such  deployments  might 
occur  and  maintain  an  information 
base  capable  of  supporting  such  contin- 
gencies. 

This  function  entails  not  only  identi- 
fying the  capabilities  and 
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vulnerabilities  of  opposing  military  or 
paramilitary  forces,  but  also  gathering 
information  to  be  used  in  planning  U.S. 
operations,  targeting  data  to  guide 
U.S.  ■■Smart"  weapons,  data  to  counter 
enemy  radars  and  sensors  which  other- 
wise might  threaten  U.S.  aircraft,  and 
other  military  support  functions. 

Once  U.S.  forces  are  deployed,  the  in- 
telligence community  typically  brings 
to  bear  its  entire  capability  in  their 
support,  both  to  achieve  the  rapid  suc- 
cess of  the  mission  and  to  protect  U.S. 
lives  and  resources. 

Increasingly,  the  intelligence  com- 
munity is  also  supporting  the  oper- 
ational deployments  of  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  forces  as  well,  providing 
intelligence  on  threats  to  the  safety 
and  mission  of  such  forces.  This  has  re- 
cently occurred  in  support  of  U.N.  op- 
erations in  Cambodia  and  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  Clearly,  where  US. 
Forces  are  participating  in  U.N.  oper- 
ations, as  they  currently  are  in  Soma- 
lia, the  level  of  intelligence  support  is 
substantially  enhanced.  As  our  forces 
there  face  growing  and  more  serious 
threats  to  their  safety,  having  reliable 
intelligence  becomes  absolutely  criti- 
cal. 

In  addition  to  supporting  military 
operations,  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity also  provides  support  to  the  plan- 
ning of  U.S.  military  force  structures 
and  tactics,  as  well  as  to  the  research, 
development  and  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary weapons  and  equipment  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Even  in  an  era  of 
military  downsizing,  the  intelligence 
community  continues  to  provide  lit- 
erally thousands  of  defense  planners 
and  contractors  with  information  con- 
cerning foreign  military  capabilities 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  as 
they  assess  US  military  needs  of  the 
future  and  build  the  capabilities  to 
match  them. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  also  seen 
increasing  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  strong  domestic  economy  as 
an  element  of  U.S.  national  security. 
This  recognition  has  caused  a  reexam- 
ination of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity's capabilities  and  proper  role  in 
terms  of  supporting  the  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  industry  abroad.  While 
there  are  clear  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  in 
this  area,  intelligence  agencies  are  in- 
creasingly being  called  upon  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  charged  with 
promoting  U.S.  competitiveness 
abroad— principally,  the  Departments 
of  State,  Commerce,  and  Treasury— to 
alert  them  to  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
need  to  keep  the  playing  field  level  for 
U.S.  business  interests  abroad.  Simi- 
larly, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion [FBI]  and  other  elements  of  the  in- 
telligence community  provide  informa- 
tion to  firms  within  the  United  States 
which  indicates  such  firms  may  be  the 
subject  of  an  intelligence  attack  by 
foreign  governments  or  by  persons  or 
companies  acting  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  a  foreign  government. 


The  intelligence  community  also 
plays  important,  though  largely  un- 
seen, roles  in  the  areas  of  counter- 
terrorism  and  countemarcotics. 

The  FBI  Intelligence  Division  has  re- 
spxjnsibility  for  tracking  and  monitor- 
ing possible  international  terrorist  ac- 
tivity within  the  United  States.  The 
CIA  and  other  intelligence  agencies  are 
involved  in  monitoring  terrorist  activi- 
ties abroad.  Such  monitoring  includes 
tracking  the  movements  of  known  or 
suspected  terrorists,  developing  infor- 
mation on  their  training,  tactics,  oper- 
ations and  equipment,  and  developing 
information  regarding  the  relation- 
ships between  terrorist  groups  and  for- 
eign governments.  The  information  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  such  monitoring 
is  shared  by  the  United  States  with  the 
authorities  of  other  governments 
whose  nationals  or  resources  might  be 
threatened  by  terrorist  activities.  The 
objectives  of  such  monitoring  are  to 
prevent  terrorist  incidents  from  taking 
place,  such  as  the  recent  action  by  the 
FBI  to  prevent  a  series  of  bombings 
and  assassinations  in  New  York  City, 
or  to  apprehend  and  prosecute  the  per- 
petrators of  terrorist  acts,  such  as  the 
recent  bombing  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  or  the  downing  of  Pan  AM  103 
several  years  before.  In  each  of  the 
cases  cited,  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity played  a  significant  role  in  pre- 
venting or  redressing  terrorist  inci- 
dents involving  U.S.  citizens  or  prop- 
erty. 

The  role  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity in  countering  international  nar- 
cotics activities  is  also  significant  but 
not  well  appreciated.  U.S.  Intelligence 
capabilities  are  frequently  used  to  de- 
termine where  narcotic  substances  are 
being  grown  or  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  to  determine  where  narcot- 
ics are  being  shipped  or  transported,  to 
understand  the  network  used  to 
produce  and  distribute  these  narcotics, 
or  to  learn  where  proceeds  from  their 
sale  are  being  used  or  deposited.  This 
information  is  turned  over  not  only  to 
U.S.  drug  enforcement  authorities,  but 
to  appropriate  authorities  in  other  gov- 
ernments to  identify  and  locate  the  in- 
dividuals involved  in  such  activities 
and  to  preclude  them  from  successfully 
carrying  out  their  plans.  Often,  there  is 
only  an  indirect  benefit  to  the  United 
States,  and  more  often  than  not  the 
role  of  U.S.  Intelligence  agencies  is  not 
publicly  acknowledged  by  other  gov- 
ernments. Suffice  it  to  say,  the  in- 
volvement of  U.S.  Intelligence  often 
provides  the  key  to  a  successful  raid  on 
a  drug  installation  in  a  foreign  country 
or  a  successful  interception  of  narcot- 
ics in  international  transit. 

Finally,  the  President  and  other  key 
policymakers  have  a  continuing  need 
for  secret,  non-publicly  available  infor- 
mation regarding  the  intentions  and 
capabilities  of  other  governments.  To 
be  sure,  the  world  political  environ- 
ment has  become  far  more  open  and 


foreign  leaders  more  accessible  since 
the  end  of  the  cold  war.  Communica- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
other  governments,  aided  by  the  explo- 
sion of  technology  in  recent  years, 
have  become  more  voluminous,  direct, 
and  timely.  News  media  instantly  flash 
images  and  commentary  concerning 
world  events  to  all  points  of  the  globe. 

Still,  the  President  needs  a  capabil- 
ity to  assess  what  other  governments 
are  saying.  Are  events  as  they  seem? 
Can  the  President  rely  upon  what  other 
governments  are  saying  privately  or 
what  they  state  publicly?  How  firm  is 
their  position?  What  is  their  reaction 
likely  to  be  if  the  United  States  takes 
a  particular  action  and  not  another? 
Are  U.S.  interests  threatened  and,  if 
so.  how? 

The  U.S.  Intelligence  community,  by 
attempting  to  gather  and  analyze  in- 
formation concerning  the  actions  or  at- 
titudes of  other  governments  which  is 
not  publicly  available,  is  often  able  to 
provide  unique  insights  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  policymakers.  On  occa- 
sion, this  information  has  provided  a 
reliable  basis  for  a  significant  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic or  military  initiative  which 
would  not  have  otherwise  been  at- 
tempted. This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
contribution  made  by  U.S.  intelligence 
has  always  been  unique  or  reliable  or 
actionable.  I  myself  have  criticized  the 
intelligence  community's  analysis  re- 
garding the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
Iraq's  military  strength  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  I  simply  note  that  at 
times  the  contribution  of  intelligence 
has  been  invaluable. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  that  intel- 
ligence capabilities  often  require  long 
lead  times  to  establish  and  cannot  eas- 
ily be  reconstituted  once  lost.  This  is 
true  for  sophisticated  technical  collec- 
tion programs  as  well  as  for  human  in- 
telligence activities  which  rely  upon 
developing  and  maintaining  human 
collectors  with  the  desired  access  to  in- 
formation. Neither  can  be  accom- 
plished overnight. 

The  Intelligence  Committee  must 
factor  this  into  its  thinking.  Decisions 
taken  in  1  year  to  terminate  or  dras- 
tically reduce  programs  might  mean 
that  certain  capabilities  would  not  be 
available  in  the  years  ahead  should 
they  be  needed.  We  have  to  hedge  our 
bets.  In  some  instances,  money  must  be 
obligated  for  new  initiatives  that  will 
enable  the  administration  to  cancel 
older  and.  ultimately,  more  costly  pro- 
grams in  the  future.  In  other  cases,  we 
must  reject  proposals  made  in  1  year 
that  might  foreclose  the  consideration 
of  more  promising  options  later  on.  In 
short,  in  arriving  at  our  recommenda- 
tion for  the  Senate,  the  Intelligence 
Committee  attempted  to  assess  the  in- 
telligence budget  not  simply  in  terms 
of  this  year's  needs,  but  with  an  eye  to 
preserving  reasonable,  albeit  smaller, 
capability  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  future  where  American  lives  and 
resources  might  potentially  be  at  risk. 
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This  is  an  arcane  and  complex  field. 
People  tend  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of 
spies  in  trenchcoats.  The  reality  is.  it's 
computers  and  sensors  and  rocket 
launches.  It  is  not  for  amateurs,  and 
we  are  indeed  fortunate  in  the  Senate 
to  have  a  group  of  professionals  on  the 
staff  of  the  intelligence  committee  who 
scrub  the  details  of  all  these  activities 
and  give  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
committee  an  objective,  unvarnished 
assessment  of  their  worth.  These  as- 
sessments are  available  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  read,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  committee  offices,  and  I 
encourage  them  to  do  so. 

My  inclination,  like  Senator  Bump- 
ers, is  to  find  a  way  to  cut  the  intel- 
ligence budget.  With  the  defense  budg- 
et going  down,  with  the  end  of  the  cold 
war,  we  cannot  afford— Nor  do  we 
need— as  elaborate  or  as  comprehensive 
an  intelligence  capability  as  we  once 
had. 

Downsizing  must  occur  and  is  occur- 
ring. But  we  must  be  mindful  of  the 
continuing  security  needs  of  the  coun- 
try: to  protect  our  people  and  re- 
sources, to  support  our  military  forces, 
to  provide  the  President  with  informa- 
tion. Without  a  doubt,  the  United 
States  has  the  most  capable  intel- 
ligence apparatus  in  the  world,  and  I 
want  to  keep  it  that  way.  I  think  we 
can  do  so  even  in  a  period  of 
downsizing,  but  we  must  be  prudent 
and  attack  the  problem  at  a  measured 
pace,  if  the  United  States  is  to  main- 
tain a  capability  adequate  to  support 
its  national  security  needs,  both  now 
and  for  the  future. 

I  simply  do  not  think  it  would  be 
prudent  to  go  further  and  deeper  this 
year.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  Bumpers  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
for  his  enlightening  statement  of  what 
we  have  already  done  in  the  area  of  in- 
telligence reduction.  I  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Let  me  say  in  doing  so,  I  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  Senator,  and 
he  knows  so.  So  it  is  not  that  I  am  here 
trying  to  defend  something  that  is  im- 
portant to  this  committee  chairman, 
that  we  cannot  go  ahead  and  take  fur- 
ther reductions. 

What  we  have  done  is  we  have  re- 
duced the  intelligence  budget  year 
after  year,  over  the  last  3  years.  I  was 
part  of  that.  I  tried  to  cut  it  addition- 
ally, and  we  could  not  put  the  votes  to- 
gether. We  had  to  build  a  coalition.  But 
we  have  real  reductions  here. 

This  amendment  is  being  offered  to 
this  defense  appropriations  bill,  and  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  it  seeks  to  cut 
the  funding  level  recommended  by  the 
committee.  We  spent  months  going 
over  this.  We  spent  weeks  putting  to- 
gether a  coalition  to  get  a  further  re- 
duction, and  that  is  what  we  have  done. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  intel- 
ligence activity  remains  classified,  as 


the  Senator  from  Hawaii  said.  There  is 
a  movement  to  declassify  that.  I  am 
one  who  has  been  converted  that 
maybe  we  should  just  get  the  figure 
out  so  we  can  talk  about  it  so  it  is  not 
kind  of  cloaked  here  like,  well,  are  we 
really  telling  the  truth?  Are  we  really 
cutting?  I  can  say  we  are  really  cut- 
ting. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  provides  for  a  level  of 
cuts  that  is  already  below  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. The  Intelligence  Committee  made 
a  cut.  not  just  to  the  cost  of  living,  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  said.  I  will 
say  that  is  true.  We  made  an  additional 
cut  of  2  percent  below  last  year's  level. 
So  we  made  a  real  cut  in  addition  to  no 
cost  of  living. 

Sure,  anybody  can  come  out  here  and 
say  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  in- 
telligence, and  what  do  we  get?  We  do 
not  have  the  information,  we  cannot 
find  Aideed  in  Mogadishu,  so,  my  gosh, 
we  must  have  a  failure.  Or  they  can 
say,  "Look  at  Haiti,  we  do  not  know 
what  is  going  on  in  Haiti."  We  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  Haiti,  and  our  in- 
telligence gave  us  some  good  informa- 
tion on  Haiti.  They  said  those  generals 
are  not  going  to  give  up.  They  are  not 
going  to  let  the  President  come  back. 
And  what  happened?  Our  President 
sent  our  troops  over  there  and  they 
would  not  let  them  come  back.  That  is 
pretty  good  intelligence. 

That  is  the  information  we  had.  We 
were  hopeful  that  maybe  it  was  wrong 
or  maybe  they  would  back  down,  and 
they  did  not.  The  cuts  being  sought  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
mean  still  further  reductions  in  the 
amounts  being  recommended  by  the  In- 
telligence Committee.  In  the  case  of 
the  National  Intelligence  Program,  he 
wants  to  cut  another  $300  million,  and 
in  the  case  of  tactical  programs,  an- 
other $100  million.  I  voted  with  Senator 
Bumpers  in  the  past — a  year  ago — when 
he  offered  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  which  called 
for  an  additional  $1  billion  in  cuts.  I 
did  it  because  I  felt  he  was  right.  We 
did  not  succeed.  But  in  fact,  we  have 
done  that  now.  We  are  cutting,  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  The  intelligence 
part  of  this  DOD  bill  is  a  substantial 
cut.  It  is  not  an  increase. 

Last  year,  it  was  cut  very  substan- 
tially. In  fact,  the  intelligence  budget 
ultimately  approved  last  year  by  Con- 
gress was  reduced  to  a  level  below  what 
Senator  Bumpers  proposed  in  his 
amendment  last  year.  That  did  not  just 
happen.  Then  the  chairman.  Senator 
BOREN,  took  it  upon  himself  to  build  a 
coalition  within  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee and.  believe  me,  that  is  no  easy 
task  because  there  are  those  who  feel 
we  should  spend  more  and  more  and 
more  on  intelligence.  I  am  not  one  of 
them.  He  was  able  to  build  that  coali- 
tion to  enact  a  budget,  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  reduced  it  below  what  the 


Senator    from    Arkansas    offered    last 
year,  and  I  joined  that. 

It  also  projected  what  it  would  be 
over  the  next  5  years.  That  was  a  re- 
duction this  year,  a  real  cut  of  2  per- 
cent. We  had  some  quarrels  with  the 
administration  on  it.  The  President 
said  $7  billion  over  5  years  from  the 
year  he  came  in.  That  is  where  we  are 
headed  and  that  is  our  target,  so  we  are 
going  to  make  them  if  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

We  had  some  quarrels  with  the  Direc- 
tor. We  worked  them  out,  not  with  the 
Director,  but  with  the  committee, 
which  insisted  on  an  additional  cut. 

We  are  recommending  yet  another 
cut  this  year,  which  is  another  signifi- 
cant cut  from  the  administration's 
original  request  and,  in  essence,  holds 
the  line  at  last  year's  appropriated 
level. 

The  proposed  bill  would  continue  for 
a  fifth  consecutive  year  the  downward 
spiral  that  was  already  instituted  be- 
fore President  Clinton  was  elected  and 
before  his  budget  came  up,  which  had  a 
growth  factor  in  it  for  this  year,  the 
year  we  are  debating,  for  next  fiscal 
year,  which  we  are  already  in. 

The  Intelligence  Committee  rec- 
ommended level  is  sustained  this  year. 
Overall  intelligence  resources  would 
have  been  reduced  in  real  terms  more 
than  13  percent  compared  with  what 
the  1989  appropriations  were.  That  is  a 
significant  reduction,  not  just  pie  in 
the  sky. 

Look  at  other  defense  items,  particu- 
larly some  of  the  ones  the  Senator 
from  .Arkansas  has — correctly,  in  my 
judgment — gone  after,  and  they  have 
gone  up,  or  nondefense  items,  such  as 
the  superconducting  super  collider  and 
space  station,  and  they  have  gone  up. 

In  addition  to  those  funding  cuts. 
Congress  has  already  levied  an  across- 
the-board  personnel  cut  of  17.5  percent 
in  all  intelligence  agencies,  including 
the  CIA.  by  1997.  We  did  that  last  year, 
and  we  are  implementing  that  right 
now.  and  we  are  going  to  get  there. 

So  it  is  hard  to  say  we  have  a  bloated 
organization  here  that  is  mushrooming 
out  of  sight.  The  Senator  from  .\rkan- 
sas  will  say  we  have  intelligence  agen- 
cies and  do  not  even  know  where  they 
are.  If  he  wants  to  know  where  they 
are.  come  down  to  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  We  will  give  him  every- 
thing we  have,  and  we  have  a  lot.  I 
think  we  do  know  where  they  are.  We 
know  what  they  spend.  I  spend  a  lot  of 
time,  as  do  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, reviewing  what  they  spend  their 
money  on,  and  sometimes  we  disagree. 

The  cuts  being  recommended  this 
year  by  the  committee  are  deeper  than 
those  which  were  passed  by  the  House. 
The  House  wisely  defeated  two  floor 
amendments  to  make  further  cuts,  and 
they  were  defeated  by  big  margins.  So 
we  are  talking  about  the  amount  of 
cuts  here,  not  whether  or  not  we  have 
cuts.     The     Senator     from     Arkansas 
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wants  another  $400  million.  Believe  me, 
if  I  could  stand  up  here  in  good  con- 
science and  say.  "Yes.  lets  do  another 
$400  million."  I  would  do  it.  But  we 
have  looked  at  this  as  carefully  as  we 
can.  It  has  taken  a  lot  of  time,  and  we 
have  a  real  reduction  here.  We  should 
go  no  further. 

The  President  sent  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  say- 
inn  he  vigorously  opposed  the  further 
cuts,  as  did  Jim  Woolsey.  Actually,  the 
Director  of  the  CIA  wanted  an  increase 
of  3  percent,  and  he  was  able  to  finally 
convince  the  administration  and  OMB 
to  suggest  that,  in  the  budget.  We  did 
not  give  that  to  him.  The  administra- 
tion continues  to  tell  us  overall  cuts  of 
$7  billion  over  the  next  4  years,  and  I 
believe  that  we  will  meet  that,  and 
that  is  exactly  where  the  bill  before  us 
sits  today  to  do  just  that  The  cuts  to 
intelligence  incorporated  in  the  DOD 
appropriations  bill,  in  fact,  represents 
the  approach  that  the  President  said  he 
wanted  in  his  campaign. 

I  must  say  he  got  a  little  diverted  in 
his  budget  request  for  this  year.  We.  m 
the  committee,  have  forced  it.  as  this 
bill  in  the  Subcommittee  of  Defense 
has  forced  it.  to  maintain  that  $7  bil- 
lion cut. 

The  problem  with  this  amendment  is 
that  it  would  impose  a  level  of  cuts  be- 
yond those  recommended  by  either  the 
Intelligence  or  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  cannot  readily  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  National  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Program.  When  you  are  dealing 
with  classified  numbers,  it  is  ei:y  tc, 
say.  "Oh.  just  cut  it.  there  are  ju^t  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  hundreds  of  peopl'i 
out  there  that  we  do  not  need,  ana- 
lysts." and  read  a  letter  from  a  ""ormer 
CIA  Director  that  said  there  are  sub- 
stantial or  billions  that  can  be  cut 
That  is  right,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
we  have  done.  We  have  cut  billions  of 
dollars,  and  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  do  that. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas feels  he  needs  to  put  his  tre- 
mendous prestige  as  a  leader  of  further 
reductions,  that  this  Senator  has 
joined  on.  because  I  take  some  pride  in 
what  we  have  offered  to  this  body.  In 
fact,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  member 
said  we  are  going  to  make  further  cuts. 
So  this  is  not  a  legitimate  target  for 
the  criticism  that  has  been  leveled 
against  it. 

I  invite  Senators,  any  of  them  -and  I 
have  talked  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas—to come  down  to  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee.  We  have  analysts 
there,  we  have  auditors  there  that 
work  for  the  Senate,  work  for  him,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  show  you  the 
books.  We  have  the  books.  They  are 
not  cooked.  Someone  may  say.  "Oh. 
the  books  from  these  agencies  are 
cooked."  They  are  not  cooked  down  at 
the  committee.  We  pride  ourselves  in 
that  independence.  We  have  done  au- 


dits on  some  of  these  different  pro- 
grams, and  we  have  found  mistakes, 
and  we  have  made  corrections. 

I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  more 
cannot  be  done,  but  they  are  doing  it 
right  at  this  moment.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  should  do;  come  down  and  sat- 
isfy himself  so  at  least  he  is  satisfied, 
if  he  loses  tonight,  that  we  are  making 
cuts.  Do  not  step  out  and  say  we  are 
just  building  up.  we  are  just  adding 
more  money  to  intelligence,  it  is  out  of 
control,  because  it  is  not. 

This  amendment,  in  my  view,  cuts 
too  deeply  at  a  time  that  we  have  al- 
ready made  substantial  cuts.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  by 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Arkansas. 
Senator  Bumpers.  But  in  doing  so.  I 
wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee. 

Senator  DeConcini  has  been  assidu- 
ous in  his  efforts  to  bring  reason  and 
logic  to  spending  in  connection  with 
the  intelligence  budget.  His  chore  has 
not  always  been  an  easy  one  because, 
realistically  speaking,  there  are  only 
so  many  votes  on  that  committee  that 
would  be  willing  to  go  further  than  the 
cuts  which  have  already  been  made 
unrler  his  leadership. 

But  the  fact  is  additional  cuts  can 
and  should  be  made,  in  this  Senator's 
opinion.  So  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. But  in  doing  so.  I  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
who  truly  has  provided  some  very 
strong  and  able  leadership  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  some  logic  and  reason  to 
the  intelligence  budget. 

In  all  candor.  I  must  say  that  the 
previous  chairperson  of  the  same  com- 
mittee. Senator  Boren,  also  was  recep- 
tive to  making  cuts.  But  it  is  tough  to 
make  cuts  when  you  have  a  solid  block 
of  Senators,  none  of  whom  is  willing  to 
consider  any  cut  whatsoever,  and  a  di- 
vided block  of  Senators  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  some  of  whom  are  willing  to 
make  cuts  and  others  who  are  not.  So 
when  you  are  the  chair  of  a  committee 
under  those  circumstances,  you  try  to 
find  some  middle  ground  so  that  you 
can  achieve  a  majority  vote.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  done  that  and 
done  that  very  well. 

Notwithstanding  that,  this  Senator 
believes  further  cuts  in  the  intelligence 
budget  should  and  could  be  made  and 
that  we  owe  it  to  the  American  people 
to  make  those  cuts. 

The  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
may  have  held  the  line  against  in- 
creased spending  on  intelligence,  but 
the  fact  is  there  is  ample  room  for  fur- 
ther reductions. 


I  must  say  that  the  amounts  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
are  rather  modest  in  amount,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  they  eliminated  just  some 
of  the  waste  that  has  been  testified  to 
in  hearings  I  have  sat  through— and  I 
must  say  I  have  sat  through  some  hear- 
ings and  said  this  is  unbelievable,  this 
is  incredible,  that  you  are  spending 
these  kinds  of  dollars:  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  spending  them  on  and  are 
not  providing  the  kind  of  intelligence 
you  should  be  providing. 

My  colleagues  in  this  body  are  well 
aware  that  the  American  people  cannot 
be  told  the  total  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  U.S.  intelligence  because 
it  is  classified. 

So  while  Senator  Bumpers  may  call 
for  a  $300  million  cut  in  national  intel- 
ligence and  a  $100  million  cut  in  tech- 
nical intelligence,  we  cannot  stand  in 
the  Chamber  and  explain  publicly  how 
large  or  small  a  dent  that  will  make  in 
those  budgets.  Whether  it  is  a  5-percent 
or  50-percent  or  an  80-percent  or  100- 
percent  cut.  we  are  not  allowed  to  talk 
about  that.  We  can  discuss,  however, 
some  of  the  reasons  why  a  floor  amend- 
ment is  needed. 

That  is  why  the  Intelligence  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress cannot  make  the  sort  of  reduc- 
tions many  of  us  know  are  warranted 
and  should  be  made.  The  U.S.  intel- 
ligence community  is  a  gigantic  insti- 
tution. It  employs  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  the  National  Reconnaissance 
Office,  the  Central  Imagery  Office,  and 
both  large  and  small  units  in  our  mili- 
tary forces  and  in  several  executive 
branch  departments. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  intel- 
ligence community's  military  person- 
nel in  particular  have  begun  a  gradual 
but  significant  drawdown.  The  impact 
of  this  drawdown  and  of  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  military  forces  from  many  over- 
seas locations  has  been  to  prompt  some 
very  useful  reorganization  and  stream- 
lining of  the  military  intelligence  sys- 
tem. 

Civilian  personnel  levels  are  also 
under  pressure,  but  only  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent. Perhaps  because  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  made  some  of  our  military 
preparations  so  clearly  and  obviously 
unnecessary,  we  have  been  much  more 
willing  to  end  people's  military  careers 
than  we  have  been  to  give  pink  slips  to 
civilian  personnel. 

But  personnel  cutbacks,  sensible  as 
they  are.  only  scratch  the  surface  of 
the  intelligence  budget.  If  you  want  to 
effect  real  savings  in  intelligence,  you 
have  to  cut  not  just  personnel  levels 
but  also  systems  and  institutions. 

Are  there  places  to  make  such  cuts  in 
the  intelligence  budget?  Of  course 
there  are.  There  can  be  no  argument 
about  that.  But  there  is  nothing  we  can 
cut    that    will    not    cause    some    pain 
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somewhere.  Reducing  the  intelligence 
budget  is  like  pulling  teeth  these  days, 
and  there  is  no  painless  dentistry  in 
this  process. 

One  example:  Our  intelligence  sys- 
tem still  devotes  millions  of  dollars  to 
maintaining  systems  which  were  origi- 
nally designed  to  learn  all  there  was  to 
know  about  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  to  rush  that  information  back  to 
U.S.  analysts  and  military  leaders.  We 
could  do  without  much  of  that  infor- 
mation. 

But  for  every  program  of  that  sort, 
there  is  a  general  or  an  admiral  some- 
where who  worries  he  might  need  that 
information  in  the  event  of  a  war. 

The  generals  remind  us  that  war  is 
hell  and  war  costs  lives,  as  we  have 
seen  recently  in  Somalia,  and  no  mili- 
tary commander  wants  to  sacrifice 
lives,  especially  if  some  more  spending 
on  intelligence  could  reduce  such  risk. 
So  every  commander  wants  more  in  in- 
telligence and  every  commander  com- 
plains about  the  shortfalls  in  the  intel- 
ligence he  gets,  just  as  General 
Schwarzkopf  did  after  the  gulf  war. 

The  Intelligence  Committees  listened 
to  those  complaints,  as  we  must.  The 
problem  is  we  do  not  and  really  we  can- 
not balance  those  claims  off  against 
the  other  claims  on  our  National 
Treasury.  Another  $1  billion  here  or  $2 
billion  there  might  save  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  lives  in  the  next  war,  it  is  ar- 
gued. But  how  many  lives  could  we 
save  before  the  next  war  if  those  same 
billions  were  spent  on  better  health 
care  or  more  affordable  housing  or  im- 
proved education  or  more  law  enforce- 
ment or  safer  cars  on  the  highways,  or 
even  that  audacious  idea  of  cutting  the 
deficit,  cutting  the  deficit  and  moving 
closer  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

The  Intelligence  Committees  cannot 
make  these  tradeoffs  and  the  Budget 
Committee  cannot  do  that  either  since 
the  intelligence  budget  is  secret  and  is 
largely  hidden  in  the  defense  budget. 
So  it  is  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  we  must  make  such  hard  choices. 

Let  me  give  you  a  second  example. 
We  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  intel- 
ligence— be  it  from  Russia  or  Bosnia  or 
Somalia  or  Haiti— that  gives  us  little 
more  than  what  we  learn  from  CNN. 
And  that  often  does  not  get  to  us  as 
fast  as  CNN  does. 

I  will  never  forget  the  day  I  walked 
out  of  a  closed  hearing  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  and  it  was  a  very 
critical  issue  that  was  before  us.  We  all 
knew  we  were  sworn  to  secrecy.  It  was 
an  issue  the  American  people  wanted 
to  know  about,  but  we  knew  none  of  us 
could  speak  publicly  about  it.  My  wife, 
whom  I  called  after  the  hearing,  said, 
"What  happened?"  I  said.  "I  am  in  no 
position  to  tell  you."  And  she  said, 
"Well,  didn't  this,  this,  and  this  hap- 
pen?" I  said.  "How  do  you  know?"  She 
said,  "I  just  heard  it  on  national  TV." 

That  has  happened  time  and  time 
again;  I  have  come  out  of  intelligence 


briefings  and  learned  more  about  what 
was  happening  in  the  particular  area 
than  I  learned  from  the  intelligence 
briefing,  and  I  learned  it  from  the  na- 
tional TV.  It  is  not  necessarily  because 
of  waste  or  inefficiency  in  the  CIA  or 
other  intelligence  agencies,  but  I  must 
say  that  there  is  an  unbelievable 
amount  of  that. 

I  cannot  forget  the  day  I  sat  in  an  In- 
telligence Committee  hearing  and 
learned  about  a  particular  project  that 
was  involved  in  a  particular  commu- 
nity in  this  country,  and  nobody  in  the 
community  knew  anything  about  it. 
But  it  was  a  fact  that  there  was  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  being  spent  on  it,  and  there 
was  not  anybody— it  was  not  a  matter 
of  being  covert.  It  was  a  matter  of  a 
public  facility  involved,  and  yet  the 
fact  is  the  public  facility  was  not  even 
noticed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  very,  very  public  facility. 

It  is  simply  a  fact  of  life  that  all  of 
the  intelligence  officers  in  the  world 
cannot  always  tell  you  what  is  going  to 
happen  everywhere  at  once.  But  our 
Government  keeps  trying  to  find  out 
everything,  often  acting  in  the  short 
run  as  though  money  were  no  object. 
And  whenever  our  foreign  policy  fails 
to  anticipate  some  development,  the 
first  whipping  boy  is  the  so-called 
"faulty  intelligence."  So  the  intel- 
ligence agencies  throw  more  and  more 
money  at  problems  even  though  they 
know  full  well  that  often  it  does  very 
little  good. 

Again,  we  could  look  to  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  to  pull  the  plug  on 
this  approach,  but  that  is  awfully  hard 
to  do.  Nobody  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee wants  to  come  down  to  the  floor 
and  tell  their  colleagues,  here  is  a 
budget  that  will  give  us  less  foreign  in- 
telligence next  year  than  we  get  today. 
Just  as  nobody  wanted  to  put  a  cap  on 
the  military  during  the  cold  war,  so  no- 
body wants  to  put  a  cap  on  our  ability 
to  anticipate  events  in  a  world  of  great 
instability. 

But  how  much  can  we  afford?  What  is 
the  limit  as  to  what  we  should  spend 
on  intelligence? 

Can  we  really  afford  every  satellite 
that  our  intelligence  services  would 
like  to  launch?  Can  we  really  afford  to 
let  each  military  service  run  its  own 
science  and  technology  analysis  cen- 
ter? Can  we  really  afford  all  the  high- 
volume  communication  lines  that  we 
might  like  to  have  so  that  every  type 
of  intelligence  information  can  be  shot 
instantly  around  the  world  to  every 
U.S.  military  commander  and  civilian 
policymaker? 

Our  committees  do  a  serious  job  of 
trying  to  make  sure  we  get  what  we 
pay  for  in  U.S.  intelligence,  although  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  think  further 
budget  cuts  would  result  in  still  great- 
er efficiency.  But  the  committee  sim- 
ply cannot  make  the  cosmic  decisions. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  decide  how 
much   is   enough   when    the   perceived 


costs  of  any  mistake  in  judgment  are 
so  high. 

That  is  up  to  all  of  us  together.  Mr. 
President,  and  Senator  Bumpers  has 
done  us  all  a  favor  by  proposing  this 
amendment.  He  is  affording  us  all  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  Nation's 
priorities. 

The  amount  in  question,  $400  million, 
may  seem  small.  But  it  is  our  one 
chance  to  say  that  there  was  no  blank 
check  for  intelligence,  that  every  sec- 
tor must  share  in  the  pain  of  restruc- 
turing the  American  economy. 

This  is  our  one  chance  to  decide  that 
the  needs  of  our  people  at  home  are,  in 
the  long  run,  more  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security  than  is  the  insatiable 
demand  for  information  on  foreign  ca- 
pabilities and  intentions — matters  that 
may  still  be  of  deep  concern  to  us,  but 
that  are  now  much  less  likely  to 
threaten  our  survival  than  they  did  in 
past  decades. 

I  share  the  view  of  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  high  intelligence  budgets  of  the 
past.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
think  hard  about  what  else  the  last 
$400  million  of  that  budget  can  be  used 
for,  be  it  for  good  works  or  simply  for 
reducing  the  budget  deficit.  If  each  of 
us  thinks  hard  about  that,  we  can  pass 
this  amendment  and  make  Government 
spending  a  little  more  sensible. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  majority  leader 
will  be  in  very  briefly  to  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  is  very 
important.  We  would  like  to  get  that 
so  we  can  continue  to  debate  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  It  deals  with  the  So- 
malia issue;  two  amendments. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleagues  might  ob- 
ject if  I  put  in  a  brief  quorum  call  so 
the  majority  leader  might  come  in  and 
make  the  request.  It  is  going  to  be  a  4- 
hour  debate.  If  we  do  not  get  started  on 
that.  We  could  be  here  a  long  time. 

I  hope  we  can  lay  this  amendment 
aside. 

Here  is  the  majority  leader  now.  I 
can  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  the 
agreement  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

UN.'V.M.MOLS-CONSENT  ."iGREEEME.NT 

Mr.  MrrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
now  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. If  approved,  I  will  then  have  a 
statement  to  make  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  it. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Bumpers'  amendment  and  the 
committee  amendments  be  laid  aside, 
if  necessary,  and  that  Senator  Byrd  be 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
Somalia  in  his  behalf  and  in  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Dole,  and  others;  that 
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upon  the  reporting  of  the  amendment. 
Senator  McCain  be  recognized  to  offer 
his  amendment  relative  to  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  United  States 
troops  from  Somalia;  that  there  be  4 
hours  for  debate  on  the  two  amend- 
ments, with  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  under  the  control  of  Senators 
Byrd  and  McCain;  that  no  other 
amendments  or  motions  be  in  order 
until  these  two  amendments  are  dis- 
posed of;  and  immediately  upon  the  re- 
porting of  Senator  McCains  amend- 
ment. Senator  Byrd  be  recognized  to 
speak  for  up  to  30  minutes  from  the 
time  under  his  control;  that  upon  the 
completion  of  Senator  BYRD's  opening 
remarks.  Senator  McCain  be  recog- 
nized to  speak  for  up  to  30  minutes 
from  the  time  under  his  control;  that 
at  the  conclusion  or  yielding  back  of 
all  time  Senator  Thurmond  be  recog- 
nized to  move  to  table  Senator 
McCain's  amendment;  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  Senator  McCain's 
amendment  the  Senate  vote  on.  or  in 
relation  to.  Senator  Byrd's  amend- 
ment; and,  that  the  preceding  occur 
without  any  intervening  action  or  de- 
bate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not  hear 
the  first  part  of  request.  Did  it  include 
setting  my  amendment  aside? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  It  did. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Until  when? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Until  these  two 
amendments  are  disposed  of  which 
would  be  4  hours. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Could  I  prevail  upon 
the  majority  leader?  I  think  we  only 
have  about  15  minutes  left  on  this 
amendment,  to  go  ahead  and  dispose  of 
it? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Jissistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  my  prior  request  as  follows: 

That  Senator  Warner  be  recognized 
to  address  the  Senate  for  2  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  Bumpers  amendment; 
that  thereafter.  Senator  Sasser  be  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes  to  address  the 
Senate  in  support  of  the  Bumpers 
amendment;  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  Senator  Sasser's 
remarks.  Senator  Inouye  be  recognized 
to  move  to  table  the  Bumpers  amend- 
ment; and  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  Bumpers  amendment,  the  agree- 
ment which  I  previously  stated  then 
immediately  take  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object.  I  just  want  to  ex- 
press my  own  keen  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment that,  as  I  understand  it,  under 
this  proposal  the  issue  before  us  is 
whether  or  not  we  withdraw  imme- 
diately under  the  McCain  amendment 
or  withdraw  by  March  31  under 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  later  than. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No  later  than 
March  31.  I  do  not  intend  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  going  forward  with  that 
vote.  I  know  the  leader  indicated  that 
subsequently  there  could  be  another 
amendment  bringing  the  date  forward. 
I  think  that  would  be  a  sort  of  vain  act 
if  the  Senate  has  acted  that  we  do  it  on 
the  March  31  date. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  wish  we 
would  have  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
original  Byrd  amendment.  I  think  we 
should  be  bringing  our  troops  home  at 
an  earlier  date.  I  am  aware  that  a  num- 
ber of  respected  Members  of  this  body 
have  been  in  negotiations  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  White  House.  I  respect 
that  fact  and  do  not  intend  to  chal- 
lenge that.  I  respect  each  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  negotiating  on  this 
subject.  But  I  do  say  that  I  wish  we  had 
a  chance  to  vote  on  an  earlier  date.  I 
will  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  I 
want  to  reiterate  what  I  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  what  he  has 
ju:  t  said.  This  agreement  does  not  pre- 
clude any  Senator  from  offering  an 
amendment  on  Somalia.  If  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  wants  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment after  these  amendments  are  dis- 
posed of  setting  any  dates  he  wants  or 
setting  any  other  condition,  he  is  free 
to  do  so.  No  Senator  should  be  under 
any  misimpression  that  anyone  is  pre- 
cluded from  offering  an  amendment  as 
a  consequence  of  this  agreement. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  there  have  been  negotiations  over 
a  2-day  period.  I  have  described  them 
generally  in  prior  statements  here  on 
the  floor  with  Senator  Dole,  and  an 
agreement  has  been  reached,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  Senator  BYRD  will  offer 
an  amendment  on  his  behalf,  my  be- 
half. Senator  Dole's,  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  including  Senator  Warner. 
Senator  Nunn,  Senator  Pell,  who  is 
here.  Senator  Thurmond,  and  others 
who  participated  in  these  discussions.  I 
believe  that  the  debate  will  be  a  good 
and  vigorous  and  informative  one.  and 
that  all  Senators  will  benefit  from  par- 
ticipation, as  will  the  American  people. 

I  will  speak  to  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  been  involved 
in,  of  course,  with  the  other  Senators 
in  preparing  it,  and  why  I  think  the 
Byrd-Mitchell-Dole,  et  al.  amendment 
should  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  want  to  make 
clear    that    the    prior    agreement    to 


which  I  earlier  referred  in  a  statement 
today,  which  stated  that  no  amend- 
ments or  motions  on  the  subject  of  So- 
malia, or  the  basing  or  command  of 
United  States  troops  overseas,  be  in 
order  unless  they  have  been  cleared  by 
the  majority  leader,  after  consultation 
with  the  Republican  leader,  was  in- 
tended only  so  we  could  complete  the 
discussions  and  get  the  Somalia  matter 
before  us.  After  we  complete  the  dis- 
cussion and  dispose  of  these  two 
amendments,  pursuant  to  this  order,  it 
is  my  intention  to  seek  unanimous 
consent  to  vitiate  this  aspect  of  the 
prior  order  so  that  there  would  be  no 
restraint  on  Senators  in  that  regard. 

I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for  their 
patience  and  courtesy  in  this  matter, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  major- 
ity leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Do  I  understand 
the  procedure  will  be  that  we  will  de- 
bate this  issue  for  4  hours  with  no  in- 
tervening amendments?  That  should 
take  us  to  about  11  or  12  o'clock.  If  any 
Senator  wishes  to  offer  an  amendment 
thereafter,  is  it  the  majority  leader's 
thought  that  that  would  have  to  be  of- 
fered 11  or  11:30  tonight  or  whenever 
the  time  has  expired? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No.  We  are  going  to 
continue  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Tomorrow? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Tomorrow.  I  hoped 
we  could  pass  it  tonight,  but  it  obvi- 
ously takes  a  lot  of  time  to  get  things 
done  here.  It  will  be  tomorrow  and 
maybe  Monday  and  maybe  thereafter. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, and  I  have  so  served  for  some  5 
years.  Now  I  share  the  responsibility  of 
the  leadership  of  the  committee,  as  the 
committee's  vice  chairman,  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend  from 
Arizona,  Mr.  DeConcini,  the  commit- 
tee's chairman.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  very  ably  stated  many  points 
which  I  feel  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  position  that  this  is  a  very  unwise 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add 
two  additional  facts.  As  we  proceed  to 
cut  back  in  our  national  security  on 
many  fronts,  primarily  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget,  intelligence 
becomes  a  force  multiplier.  It  enables 
the  men  and  women  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  have  information  essential  to 
the  performance  of  their  duties — ad- 
dressing subjects  of  vital  importance, 
such  as  regional  instabilities,  arms 
buildups,  and  tactical  military  infor- 
mation— and  particularly  as  it  relates 
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to  missions  in  high-risk  areas,  such  as 
Somalia  or  Bosnia. 

So  this  intelligence  force  multiplier 
is  extremely  valuable  and  essential  in 
a  dangerous  world,  especially  when  the 
United  States  is  reducing  the  size  of  its 
Armed  Forces.  This  amendment  would 
tend  to  undercut  the  ability  of  the  var- 
ious agencies  engaged  in  intelligence 
to  provide  that  service  to  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter dated  October  5,  1993,  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  addressed 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence. 
Washington.  DC.  October  5. 1993. 
Hon.  JoHV  Warner, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  The  Senate  will 
shortly  take  up  H.R.  31 16.  the  DoD  Appro- 
priations Act  for  FY  1994.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  an  amendment  that  may  be 
offered  to  reduce  intelligence  spending  below 
the  level  already  approved  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  believe  that  ap- 
proval of  such  an  amendment  would  have  a 
harmful  effect  on  our  ability  to  provide  ac- 
curate and  timely  intelligence  to  the  Presi- 
dent, our  military  and  other  policymakers. 
Furthermore,  the  Administration  is  on 
record  as  opposing  further  budget  cuts  to  in- 
telligence. 

I  certainly  recognize  and  support  the  ur- 
gent need  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by 
cutting  back  on  expenditures.  Intelligence 
cannot  be  immune  to  such  reductions.  That 
is  why  the  President  has  pledged  to  reduce 
the  combined  national  and  tactical  intel- 
ligence budget  request  by  $7  billion  over  fis- 
cal years  1993-1997  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  previous  Administration.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  further  rec- 
ommended reducing  our  budget  request  for 
FY  1994  by  several  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  below  this  Administration  plan. 

Some  will  argue  that  even  these  further  re- 
ductions do  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  cold  war  justifies  a  much  reduced 
intelligence  capability.  I  strongly  disagree. 
The  threats  to  this  country,  its  friends,  ard 
allies  from  terrorists  and  from  third-world 
countries  seeking  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion and  the  means  to  deliver  them  are  very 
real  and  growing.  This  reality  has  recently 
been  brought  home  by  the  bombing  of  the 
World  Trade  Center,  the  plot  to  bomb  other 
buildings  and  assassinate  prominent  U.S.  of- 
ficials, and  weapons  proliferation  in  the  Mid- 
East  and  elsewhere.  Intelligence  has  been  in- 
strumental in  preventing  terrorist  attacks 
and  in  slowing  the  efforts  by  countries  hos- 
tile to  the  U.S.  to  acquire  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  weaken 
that  intelligence  capability  through  further 
budget  reductions. 

It  is  true  that  the  cold  war  is  over.  But  to 
take  one  example,  the  demise  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  had  no  effect  on  international  nar- 
cotics cartels,  which  continue  to  pour  poison 
into  this  country.  Furthermore,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Soviet  empire  has  left  in  its  wake 
wars  of  nationalism  and  ethnic  strife.  With  a 
smaller  military  force,  our  ability  to  use.  or 
credibly  be  able  to  use.  military  power  to 
deal  with  these  regional  issues  is  very  heav- 


ily dependent  on  accurate  intelligence.  Stat- 
ed another  way.  intelligence  is  a  tried  and 
true  force  multiplier.  Additional  cuts  could 
result  in  delay  and  disruption  of  a  sensible 
plan  for  the  consolidation  and  modernization 
of  our  important  satellite  systems  and  leave 
our  deployed  military  forces  at  risk. 

Collecting  intelligence  on  terrorism,  pro- 
liferation of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
foreign  economic  policy,  and  narcotics  car- 
tels, as  well  as  on  explosive  regions  and  hos- 
tile military  forces,  is  neither  easy  nor  inex- 
pensive. Indeed,  it  is  much  more  difficult  and 
costly  to  collect  and  piece  together  intel- 
ligence on  a  number  of  these  subjects  than  it 
was  to  foUow  many  of  the  activities  of  the 
old  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  our  new  emphasis 
in  intelligence  is  critical  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  our  country. 

I  hope  you  share  my  desire  to  make  pru- 
dent, but  only  prudent,  reductions  to  the 
previous  intelligence  funding  plan  while  still 
maintaining  an  intelligence  community  and 
resources  capable  of  supporting  our  policy- 
makers and  military  forces  as  they  meet  the 
national  security  challenges  of  the  1990s.  I 
would  appreciate  your  support  in  the  upcom- 
ing debate  on  the  intelligence  budget. 
Sincerely. 

R.  James  Woolsey. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  want  to  read  a  por- 
tion, one  paragraph: 

The  threats  to  this  country,  its  friends, 
and  allies  from  terrorists  and  from  third- 
world  countries  seeking  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  the  means  to  deliver  them  are 
very  real  and  growing.  This  reality  has  re- 
cently been  brought  home  by  the  bombing  of 
the  World  Trade  Center,  the  plot  to  bomb 
other  buildings  and  assassinate  prominent 
U.S.  officials,  and  weapons  proliferation  in 
the  Mideast  and  elsewhere.  Intelligence  has 
been  instrumental  in  preventing  terrorist  at- 
tacks and  in  slowing  the  efforts  by  countries 
hostile  to  the  United  States  to  acquire  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  weaken  that  intelligence  capability 
through  further  budget  reductions. 

My  time  has  expired.  To  accommo- 
date the  leadership,  I  yield  the  floor. 

amendment  no.  1041 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  spending  for  this 
Nation's  intelligence  community.  It  is 
also  time  to  ask  whether  or  not  it  is 
necessary  in  this  post-cold  war  era  for 
our  intelligence  agencies  to  continue 
to  operate  under  a  cloak  of  budgetary 
secrecy. 

We  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
intelligence  programs.  Of  course,  the 
exact  amount  remains  classified.  How- 
ever, it  is  widely  known  that  intel- 
ligence programs  represent  a  sizable 
element  of  the  Federal  budget.  The 
popular  media  places  the  aggregate 
cost  of  intelligence;  that  is,  funding  for 
the  CIA,  NSA,  and  tactical  defense  in- 
telligence programs — at  around  $28  bil- 
lion, roughly  10  percent  of  the  Defense 
budget. 

I  will  not  confirm  nor  deny  this  fig- 
ure. The  true  amount  remains  secret. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in 
these  days  of  shrinking  budgets  and 
hard  choices,   the   intelligence  budget 


remains  sizable.  It  is  certainly  larger 
than  funding  for  infants,  women,  and 
children.  It  is  certainly  larger  than 
Head  Start.  We  spend  more  on  intel- 
ligence than  we  do  on  diplomacy  and 
foreign  aid  combined.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  more  on  intelligence 
than  it  does  on  education. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to  re- 
view these  priorities. 

This  amendment  will  cut  $400  million 
from  the  intelligence  budget.  This  is  a 
real  savings — a  real  reduction  in  the 
deficit. 

Will  this  cut  endanger  our  national 
security?  No,  it  will  not.  Intelligence 
budgets  grew  by  healthy  margins  in 
the  1980's.  If  these  agencies  are  crip- 
pled, it  is  by  their  own  design,  not  a 
lack  of  budgetary  resources. 

In  fact,  this  amendment  may  lead  to 
a  more  open  and  healthy  debate  on  in- 
telligence spending.  Until  now,  these 
programs  have  remained  almost  totally 
outside  the  budgetary  process.  As  a  se- 
cret budget,  the  intelligence  programs 
have  remained  largely  free  from  public 
scrutiny. 

Ostensibly,  this  secrecy  protects  our 
intelligence  sources  and  methods.  The 
argument  goes  that  if  we  publish  infor- 
mation about  the  intelligence  budget,  a 
foreign  intelligence  service  might  be 
able  to  glean  trends  in  U.S.  intel- 
ligence from  this  data. 

But  which  foreign  intelligence  serv- 
ices are  we  worried  about.  The  Director 
of  our  CIA  now  meets  directly  with  his 
counterparts  in  Russia.  Are  we  worried 
that  the  French  or  the  British  or  the 
Japanese  might  be  able  to  glean  some 
useful  information  from  the  public  dis- 
closure of  our  intelligence  budget? 

No,  I  believe  the  real  purpose  of  this 
secrecy  is  to  shield  the  intelligence 
community  from  the  rigors  of  open  de- 
bate on  the  merits  of  spending  for 
these  programs.  You  see,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, secrecy  serves  to  exclude  almost 
all  critics  from  reviewing  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  depths  of  the  cold  war,  maybe 
this  was  necessary.  But  in  this  new 
world  order,  with  both  domestic  and 
defense  budgets  shrinking— and  spend- 
ing decisions  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult — it  is  time  to  debate  the  mer- 
its of  intelligence  spending,  and  to  see 
if  these  resources  can  be  put  to  a  more 
productive  use. 

This  amendment  would  start  this 
process  by  simply  curbing  spending  on 
intelligence  programs  ever  so  slightly. 
This  amendment  cuts  less  than  IVb  per- 
cent of  intelligence  spending.  Less  than 
P/i  percent.  Funding  for  intelligence 
programs,  even  if  this  amendment  is 
passed,  will  remain  robust. 

This  amendment  will  give  us  some 
breathing  room  and  some  savings.  It 
will  encourage  a  reevaluation  of  the 
role  of  the  intelligence  community  in 
the  new  world  order.  Mr.  Woolsey,  the 
new  head  of  the  CIA,  has  advocated  a 
new  look.  But  any  such  action  must  be 
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taken  in  light  of  a  realistic  budgetary 
environmfent.  This  amendment  makes 
that  budgetary  environment  clear.  Fu- 
ture spending  levels  for  these  programs 
are  going  to  have  to  be  constrained. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  many  men  and 
women  have  served  our  intelligence 
agencies  with  distinction  over  the 
years.  This  amendment  is  not  aimed 
against  them.  Even  the  former  chief  of 
the  National  Security  Agency,  Lt.  Gen. 
Bill  Odom,  has  stated  that  even  a  pret- 
ty healthy  cut  in  the  U.S.  intelligence 
budget  would  not  hurt  the  ranks  of  in- 
telligence. I  share  this  view. 

There  savings  are  possible,  necessary, 
and  desirable.  This  amendment  does 
not  threaten  our  national  security.  It 
will  not  gut  our  intelligence  agencies. 
It  is  a  good  amendment  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas in  sponsoring  it  to  reduce  the 
expenditures  for  the  intelligence  com- 
munity by  $400  million. 

Let  us  be  clear  exactly  what  this 
amendment  does.  This  amendment  is 
going  to  reduce  expenditures  for  intel- 
ligence activities  by  about  !'>.•  per- 
cent— a  V/2  percent  cut;  that  is  all  it 
does. 

Prior  to  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  were  advised  that  80  percent 
of  the  funds  spent  in  the  intelligence 
community  went  to  develop  intel- 
ligence about  the  Soviet  Union.  Now 
the  Soviet  Union  is  gone.  It  is  no  more. 
Yet.  we  are  still  told  there  can  be  no 
substantial  cuts  in  the  intelligence 
budget. 

Now.  we  are  simply  here  this  evening 
trying  to  make  the  most  modest  reduc- 
tion in  this  largely  cold  war  relic. 
Make  no  mistake.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  a  mystery  as  to  why  the  intel- 
ligence budget  remains  a  secret.  If  we 
can  lay  this  budget  out  here  and  debate 
it  and  discuss  it  in  full  view  of  the 
American  people,  then  I  think  they 
would  clearly  see  that  many  of  these 
expenditures  are  grossly  exaggerated. 

A  very  distinguished  American.  Lt. 
Gen.  Bill  Odom,  retired,  former  Chief 
of  the  National  Security  Agency,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  the  only  member  of 
the  old  intelligence  community  who 
advised  against  going  into  Somalia, 
that  I  am  aware  of— he  was  opposed  to 
it.  He  is  the  only  one  I  am  aware  of. 
Lieutenant  General  Odom  said  that 
even  a  pretty  healthy  cut,  as  he  put  it, 
in  the  U.S.  intelligence  budget,  would 
not  hurt  the  ranks  of  intelligence.  I 
share  this  view,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence for  8  years— serving  as  its  vice 
chairman  for  the  2  years  prior  to  this 
past  January. 

And  I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  at  a  rather  mo- 
mentous time  in  history. 


During  my  tenure  as  vice  chairman, 
we  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

And  we  began  the  transformation  of 
our  Nation's  intelligence  community 
from  one  focused  against  a  single,  mon- 
olithic threat.  To  one  focused  against  a 
wider  variety  of  smaller  threats  char- 
acteristic of  a  more  complex  but  still 
dangerous  world. 

While  I  was  vice  chairman  we  also  ex- 
perienced Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm. 

We  saw  our  intelligence  capabilities 
tested,  and  saw  most  of  our  intel- 
ligence systems  and  procedures  vali- 
dated. 

But  Desert  Storm  also  revealed  some 
weaknesses. 

For  example,  we  were  not  adept  at 
disseminating  some  of  our  best  signals 
intelligence  [SIGINT)  and  imagery  to 
the  battlefield  where  it  could  be  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  wake  of  these  events.  Senator 
BoRE.N,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  much  of  the  time  I 
served,  worked  closely  with  members 
on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

We  instituted  needed  reforms,  pur- 
sued some  reorganization  initiatives, 
and  made  some  real  spending  reduc- 
tions in  line  with  the  different  threats 
and  requirements  of  the  post-cold  war 
world. 

We  worked  to  make  intelligence 
leaner,  more  accountable,  and  more  ef- 
fective— and  we  were  even  able  to  save 
a  few  billion  dollars  in  the  process. 

I  know  that  Senators  DeConcini  and 
W.\RNER,  who  succeeded  Senator  Boren 
and  I  as  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  have  con- 
tinued in  that  effort. 

I  also  know  that  Senators  Inouye  and 
Stevens,  the  floor  managers  and  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  have  also 
given  great  thought  and  attention  to 
our  intelligence  requirements. 

But  I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  budget  cutting  in  this 
area  can  easily  go  too  far. 

The  budget  that  President  Clinton 
sent  to  Congress  already  contained 
over  $8  billion  in  cuts  to  the  National 
Foreign  Intelligence  Program  [NFIP] 
over  the  years  1993-97  compared  with 
the  post-cold  war  budget  projections  of 
President  Bush. 

The  Senate  Intelligence  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  have  made  addi- 
tional cuts  beyond  these — and  now  we 
have  Senator  Bumpers  offering  even 
deeper  cuts. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Senator  Bumpers  offered  a  similar 
amendment  last  year.  The  Senate  re- 
jected it  by  a  vote  of  35-57. 

If  we  rejected  the  idea  then— when 
the  world  seemed  a  somewhat  less  dan- 
gerous place  than  it  does  to  many  of  us 
today— then  we  should  certainly  reject 
it  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we've  cut  in- 
telligence   spending    enough.     Indeed. 


after  witnessing  the  events  of  the  past 
several  weeks.  I  am  concerned  that  we 
may  have  cut  too  much  already. 

It's  true  that  the  Soviet  threat  has 
transformed.  But  we  still  live  in  a 
world  where  intelligence  targets  are 
uncertain  and  diverse: 

We  must  remain  alert  to  terrorist 
threats  such  as  the  one  we  witnessed 
with  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade 
Center. 

We  must  monitor  and  bring  increased 
international  scrutiny  on  the  efforts  of 
nations  attempting  to  acquire  new 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the 
means  to  deliver  them. 

We  need  to  develop  some  new  ap- 
proaches in  dealing  with  vast  amounts 
of  open  source  data  emerging  from  for- 
merly closed  societies. 

We  must  correct  the  intelligence 
shortcomings  revealed  in  Desert 
Storm,  and  do  a  better  job  getting  in- 
telligence into  the  hands  of  the  war 
fighter. 

We  must  continue  to  restructure  and 
upgrade  our  human  intelligence  ef- 
forts. We  have  some  superb  technical 
collection  methods— but  there  is  no 
substitute  for  human  intelligence,  par- 
ticularly when  we  are  dealing  with  low- 
tech  adversaries  such  as  Somali  war- 
lords. 

Achieving  these  goals  requires  com- 
mitment, perseverance,  and  resources. 
Our  Nations  intelligence  community 
has  the  commitment  and  the  persever- 
ance— but  it's  up  to  us  to  provide  the 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  we  no 
longer  face  a  superpower  threat  in  the 
form  of  the  old  Soviet  Union. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  we  will  still 
have  to  deploy  and  fight  our  military 
forces  in  the  future  to  face  threats  or 
protect  vital  interests  we  can't  even 
envision  today. 

Our  smaller  military  forces  are  more, 
not  less  dependent  upon  intelligence. 
Deeper  cuts  in  intelligence  will  further 
diminish  our  capabilities  and  might 
place  deployed  U.S.  forces  at  risk. 

Intelligence  is  sometimes  an  easy 
target  for  spending  cuts,  Mr.  President, 
because  its  failures  are  widely  dis- 
cussed—but its  successes  are  kept  quiet 
to  protect  key  sources  and  confidential 
methods. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  resist  this  easy  target  and  op- 
pose the  Bumpers  amendment. 

If  we  adopt  the  Bumpers  amend- 
ment— 

We  curtail  collection  on  some  high 
priority  targets; 

We  defer  the  improvements  that 
Desert  Storm  showed  we  needed;  and 

We  go  well  beyond  the  cuts  that 
make  sense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  agreement,  I  move  to  table  the 
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Bumpers  amendment  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  to  table  amend- 
ment 1041,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mrs.  Feinstein] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
MURRAY).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  64. 
nays  35,  a£  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  312  Leg.] 
YEAS— 64 


Akaka 

Gorton 

McCain 

Baucus 

Graham 

McConnell 

Bennett 

Gramm 

Mikulski 

Bulen 

Gregg 

Murkowski 

Bo  ml 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Boren 

Heflin 

Nunn 

Burns 

Helms 

Pack  wood 

Byrd 

Hutchison 

Pressler 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Reid 

Coats 

Jeffords 

Robb 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Coverdell 

Kempthorne 

Shelby 

CraiK 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

DAmato 

Kerrey 

Smith 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Dole 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Exon 

Lieberman 

Wallop 

Fairclolh 

Lott 

Warner 

Ford 

Lugar 

Glenn 

Mack 

NAYS— 35 

Bingaman 

Dorgan 

Moseley-Braun 

Boxer 

Durenberger 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Feingold 

Murray 

Breaux 

Grassley 

Pell 

Brown 

Harkin 

Pryor 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Sarbanes 

Campbell 

Kohl 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Levin 

Simon 

Daschle 

Mathews 

Wellstone 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Wofford 

Domenicl 

Mitchell 

NOT  V0TINC5— 1 
Feinstein 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1041)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

3iCr66Cl  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
pursuant  to  the — may  we  have  order. 
Madam  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The'Sen- 
ate  will  be  in  order  in  order  for  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  be  heard. 

FUNDING  FOR  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  £i3k  the  chairman  of  the  Defense 


Appropriations  Subcommittee  a  ques- 
tion about  funding  for  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  [DPA].  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  while  the  House  included 
$200  million  for  DPA,  the  bill  before  us 
today  does  not  include  those  funds. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman 
knows,  last  year  the  Congress  reau- 
thorized title  III  of  the  DPA  for  $200 
million.  During  that  reauthorization, 
the  Banking  Committee,  which  I  chair, 
made  a  number  of  important  changes 
to  DPA  in  order  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion's defense  industrial  and  techno- 
logical base.  As  I  understand  it,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  a  number  of  wor- 
thy industrial  base  projects  awaiting 
funding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
whether  he  shares  my  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  our  industrial  base  and  the 
usefulness  of  DPA  as  a  tool  in 
strengthening  that  base?  I  would  also 
like  to  ask  whether  he  intends  to  re- 
visit the  issue  of  DPA  funding  in  the 
conference  with  the  intention  of  restor- 
ing an  adequate  level  of  funding  for 
this  important  program? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  like  to  assure 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  that  I  share  his 
concerns  over  the  health  of  our  indus- 
trial base  and  support  efforts  to 
strengthen  that  base  using  DPA.  It  is 
my  intention  to  work  in  conference 
with  the  House  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate level  of  funding  for  this  impor- 
tant program. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  assurances. 

THE  COMING  SHORTFALL  IN  AIR  FORCE 
INTERDICTION  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill  contains  impor- 
tant language  regarding  the  future  out- 
look for  the  Air  Force's  interdiction 
aircraft  fprce. 

If  we  follow  the  plan  set  forth  in  the 
Bottom-Up  Review,  procurement  of  all 
Air  Force  tactical  aircraft  will  end 
until  the  F-22  goes  into  production. 
That  means  we  will  have  a  gap  of  sev- 
eral years  in  which  there  will  be  no 
production — a  gap  which  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  grow  larger  as  F-22  production 
is  delayed  for  cost  and  schedule  rea- 
sons. 

The  gap  in  tactical  aircraft  produc- 
tion—though not  an  ideal  situation — is 
probably  manageable  from  an  air  supe- 
riority fighter  point  of  view.  The  F-15 
remains  the  most  capable  air-to-air 
fighter  in  the  world  and  it  has  much 
room  for  growth;  and  the  Air  Force  is 
literally  swimming  in  F-16  including 
many  of  the  newest  models. 

One  area  that  is  of  great  concern, 
however,  is  the  Air  Force's  interdiction 
force.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Air 
Force  faces  a  looming  shortfall  in 
interdiction  aircraft. 

The  F-15E,  along  with  the  aging  F- 
111  and  the  F-117,  make  up  the  Air 
Force's  interdiction  force.  Both  the  F- 
lll'*and    F-117    production    lines   have 


been  shut  down.  The  F-111,  though  a 
capable  aircraft,  continues  to  age,  and 
many  older  aircraft  will  continue  to 
have  to  be  retired.  The  F-117,  though 
clearly  one  of  our  silver  bullets,  has 
limited  uses — it  can  only  be  flown  at 
night,  for  example — and  we  have  only 
55  of  them  in  the  force  today. 

When  the  last  USAF  F-15E  is  deliv- 
ered early  next  year,  the  Air  Force  will 
have  bought  209  of  the  low-altitude,  all- 
weather  attack  aircraft.  That  is  a  cut 
from  the  original  planned  purchase  of 
392  aircraft. 

Current  Air  Force  plans  call  for  de- 
ploying two  wings  of  F-15E  aircraft 
well  into  the  next  century.  Because  the 
planned  follow-on  for  the  F-15E— the  AJ 
F-X— has  been  canceled,  it  is  likely 
those  two  wings  will  have  to  remain  in 
operation  for  much  longer  than  is  cur- 
rently planned.  Given  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  no  clear  plan  to  deploy  a 
replacement  for  the  F-15E.  it  is  safe  to 
assume  we  will  be  flying  that  aircraft 
for  decades  to  come. 

The  problem  goes  beyond  just  the 
two  F-15E  wings,  however.  The  Bot- 
tom-Up Review  put  forth  last  month, 
limits  the  Air  Force  to  20  fighter 
wings — a  number  which  I  believe  is 
dangerously  small— but  if  we  are  only 
going  to  have  20.  then  they  should  be 
the  best  ones  we  can  afford.  A  recent 
Rand  study  said  the  Air  Force  needs 
more  than  five  wings  devoted  to  do  the 
task  that  Secretary  Aspin  has  said  the 
bottom-up  review  force  is  intended  to 
do — fight  and  win  two  nearly  simulta- 
neous regional  conflicts.  Today,  the 
Air  Force  has  only  3.3  wings  of  inter- 
diction aircraft,  if  the  F-111  is  retired, 
that  number  will  drop  to  only  2.5 
wings.  We  need  to  take  action  now  to 
reverse  that  disturbing  trend. 

Calculations  made  by  Air  Force  plan- 
ners show  that,  assuming  normal  attri- 
tion, they  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
two  F-15E  wings  for  as  long  as  now 
planned,  much  less  for  as  long  as  it  will 
likely  take  to  deploy  a  replacement. 

Senior  Air  Force  leaders  including 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  head  of  the 
Air  Combat  Command  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  future  of  the  inter- 
diction force  and  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  additional  F-15E  procurement. 
In  addition,  an  independent  study  re- 
cently commissioned  by  the  Air  Force 
called  for  additional  F-15E  procure- 
ment. 

The  purchase  of  72  F-15  aircraft  by 
Saudi  Arabia  is  now  expected  to  extend 
production  of  the  plane  until  1998 — 
with  initial  phases  of  the  production 
line  beginning  to  close  down  in  1996. 
Current  news  reports  indicate  that  Is- 
rael is  also  considering  purchases  of  F- 
15's  which  could  further  extend  produc- 
tion. As  a  result,  we  have  the  unique 
opportunity  to  purchase  additional  F- 
15E's  at  extremely  affordable  costs. 
Given  the  likelihood  that  any  follow-on 
interdiction  aircraft  will  be  further  de- 
layed, it  only  makes  sense  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  opportunity. 
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The  committee  report  recognizes  this 
problem  and  indicates  to  the  Air  Force 
that  it  should  monitor  the  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  interdiction  force,  and 
that  it  should  consider  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional interdiction  aircraft  procure- 
ment as  it  evaluates  industrial  base 
and  force  mix  Issues. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  con- 
cern—one upon  which  I  intend  to  fol- 
low up  with  the  Air  Force  following 
final  passage  of  this  bill.  Operation 
Desert  Storm  showed  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  our  interdiction  force.  As 
the  committee  notes  in  its  report  lan- 
guage, the  F  15E  demonstrated  great 
effectiveness  in  that  campaign. 

One  area  in  which  I  believe  this  issue 
should  be  considered  is  in  the  certifi- 
cation required  by  the  committee  with 
regard  to  the  B-IB  bomber.  Specifi- 
cally, the  bill  prohibits  further  funding 
for  the  B-IB  conventional  upgrades 
until  the  Secretary  certifies  that  such 
a  program  is  militarily  required,  af- 
fordable and  fully  funded.  I  would  add 
to  those  requirements  that  he  should 
also  consider  whether  the  conventional 
mission  could  be  handled  in  a  more  ef- 
fective and  cost-saving  way  by  spend- 
ing the  money  on  additional  tactical 
interdiction  aircraft  such  as  the  F-15E. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  prudence  dic- 
tates that  the  Air  Force  procure  a 
small  number  of  additional  F-15E  air- 
craft to  ensure  our  ability  to  deploy  a 
solid  force  into  the  next  century.  The 
F-15E  is  our  most  advanced  and  most 
flexible  interdiction  aircraft.  It  is  a 
new  fighter  with  the  R&D  bill  already 
paid.  It  has  the  most  advanced  weapons 
delivery  systems  of  any  aircraft  in  pro- 
duction in  the  world.  It  can  deliver  pre- 
cision weapons  at  long  ranges,  day  or 
night  and  in  nearly  all  weather  condi- 
tions. The  Saudi  purchase  gives  us  a 
unique  opportunity  to  purchase  more 
of  them  at  an  extremely  affordable 
cost,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  iiass 
up  that  opportunity.  No  appropriation 
is  required  this  year,  but  I  urge  the  Air 
Force  to  request^-and  Congress  to 
fund — a  reasonable  amount  of  long-lead 
procurement  in  the  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  to  preserve  our  option  to  pur- 
chase F-15E's  and  maintain  a  capable 
interdiction  force. 

PHYSICAL  SECl  RITY  EQLIP.MENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
consideration  of  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1993.  language 
was  included  that  prohibited  the  use  of 
physical  security  equipment  that  did 
not  meet  the  Government-wide,  Fed- 
eral specification.  Furthermore.  $15 
million  was  set  aside  to  begin  a  retrofit 
program  to  replace  old.  mechanical 
physical  security  equipment  with  new. 
high-technology  electromechanical 

equipment 

A  year  later,  after  much  discussion 
and  obstructionism  on  the  part  of  the 


Defense  Department  and  the  GSAs  In- 
formation Security  Oversight  Office, 
the  money  has  not  been  obligated  and 
the  retrofit  program  has  not  yet  begun. 
During  that  time,  the  one  piece  of 
equipment  that  met  the  GSA  standard. 
FF-Li-2740.  was  forced  to  undergo  addi- 
tional testing  because  it  was  alleged 
that  the  equipment  could  be  violated. 
After  months  of  haggling— and  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000  to  the  manufacturer  of 
the  equipment — it  was  determined  that 
the  alleged  threat  was.  in  fact,  no 
threat  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  funds  were  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Defense 
appropriations  bill  for  the  retrofit  pro- 
gram and  I  am  somewhat  concerned  at 
the  pace  at  which  this  program  is  pro- 
ceeding. Would  you  clarify  for  me  your 
understanding  of  where  we  are. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  pleased  to  respond 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Your 
recitation  of  the  facts  of  this  matter  is 
correct.  The  committee  added  language 
to  last  years  bill,  and  again  this  year, 
for  a  basic,  fundamental  reason.  We  be- 
lieve strongly  that  our  most  important 
documents — top  secret  and  secret — 
should  receive  the  utmost  protection. 
Old  security  locks  were  found  to  be 
vulnerable  8  years  ago,  forcing  those 
agencies  responsible  for  setting  stand- 
ards to  set  a  new  standard. 

We  believe  a  retrofit  program  is  war- 
ranted and,  in  fact,  essential,  for  the 
protection  of  our  most  sensitive  docu- 
ments. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  finally  moving 
forward  with  the  retrofit  program.  We 
chose  not  to  place  additional  moneys 
in  the  fiscal  year  1994  bill  until  we  had 
a  better  picture  of  how  the  Department 
intends  to  spend  the  $15  million  from 
fiscal  year  1993.  Let  me  assure  my  col- 
league that  this  matter  will  be  re- 
viewed before  we  conference  with  the 
House. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate your  response  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  opportunity  to  continue  working 
with  you  on  this  important  national 
security  matter. 

NAVAL  ELECTRONIC  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  a  col- 
loquy to  clarify  the  intent  of  section 
8088  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  the 
naval  electronics  systems  engineering 
facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1993  report  to  the 
President  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Commission  rec- 
ommended that; 

*  *  *  [t]he  ATC  ACLS  (Air  Traffic  Control/ 
Aircraft  Carrier  Landinf?  System]  facility, 
the  Aegis  Radio  Room  Laboratory.  Identify 
Friend  or  Foe.  Litfht  Airborne  Multipurpose 
System  [LAMPS],  and  special  warfare  joint 
program  support  at  St.  Intgoes  will  remain 
in  place  and  will  be  transferred  to  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command. 

I  want  to  ensure  that  the  language 
contained  in  section  8088  will  do  noth- 


ing to  relocate,  alter  or  modify  the 
functions  specified  in  the  Commission's 
report  to  be  retained  at  St.  Inigoes.  in- 
cluding all  the  civilian  management, 
support  personnel,  and  management 
operations  associated  with  these  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  correct.  The  intent  of  this 
language  is  simply  to  ensure  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  1993  report  of  the  De- 
fense Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Commission.  The  language  will  not 
change  in  any  way  the  Commissions 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
functions  specified  to  be  retained  at  St. 
Inigoes.  including  all  the  civilian  man- 
agement, support  personnel,  and  man- 
agement operations  associated  with 
these  functions  that  were  in  existence 
as  of  final  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  chairman'  clarification  of  this  lan- 
guage and  assurances. 

AUTOMATED  MANUFACTURING  RESEARCH 
FACILITY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  one 
action  taken  in  the  Navy  manufactur- 
ing technology  provision  of  the  bill. 
For  some  10  years  now,  the  Navy  and 
the  Commerce  Department's  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
[NIST]  have  cooperated  in  operating  an 
Automated  Manufacturing  Research 
Facility  [AMRF]  at  NIST's  labora- 
tories. That  AMRF  testbed,  in  turn, 
has  provided  very  valuable  advanced 
technology  to  a  range  of  DOD  and 
other  manufacturing  projects,  includ- 
ing the  rapid  acquisition  of  manufac- 
tured parts  project.  I  understand  that 
the  pending  bill  provides  an  increase  to 
the  budget  request  for  manufacturing 
technology  programs.  NIST  has  indi- 
cated that  $6  million  is  required  for 
continued  AMRF  work,  and  I  want  to 
thank  our  subcommittee  chairman  for 
his  efforts  to  provide  funds  for  impor- 
tant collaborative  efforts  such  as 
AMRF. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  correct.  The  Navy 
has  indicated  that,  within  the  rec- 
ommended funding  level.  $6  million 
will  be  used  to  continue  Navy  and 
NIST  work  at  the  Automated  Manufac- 
turing Research  Facility.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  were  able  to  provide  funds 
which  will  sustain  DOD  manufacturing 
technology  programs  such  as  AMRF. 

FA    18C  D  ADVANCE  PROCURE.MENT 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  item  that  I  feel  was  addressed  inad- 
equately in  this  year's  bill.  The  issue  is 
advance  procurement  funding  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  F/A-18 
strikefighter.  The  F/A-18  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  Navy's  carrier  air  wings 
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and  a  key  component  in  Marine  avia- 
tion, as  well.  This  aircraft  has  main- 
tained a  strong  reputation  for  its  abil- 
ity to  perform  a  broad  range  of  mis- 
sions— effectively  reliably,  safely,  and 
affordably.  It  is  the  only  Navy  fighter 
or  attack  aircraft  in  production,  and  it 
is  the  key  to  implementing  and  suc- 
cessfully executing  the  aviation  ele- 
ment of  the  Navy's  "From  the  Sea" 
warfighting  doctrine. 

This  year,  the  committee  was  pre- 
sented a  multiyear  procurement  re- 
quest for  the  F/A-18C/D  that  extended 
from  fiscal  year  1994  through  fiscal 
year  1997.  At  that  time.  F/A-18C/D  pro- 
duction is  scheduled  to  end.  and  the 
F/A-18E/F,  now  in  development,  will 
begin  entering  the  fleet.  According  to 
the  Defense  Department,  this  plan 
would  have  saved  roughly  $200  million 
over  the  next  4  years  of  Hornet  pro- 
curement, while  requiring  a  modest  in- 
crease in  upfront  funding  to  buy  into 
the  plan.  Unfortunately,  in  the  current 
budget  environment,  neither  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  nor  the 
Appropriations  Committee  felt  it  could 
commit  to  the  multiyear  funding  re- 
quest. The  committees  removed  all  ad- 
vance procurement  funding  for  the  F/ 
A-18.  leaving  the  service  without  funds 
to  secure  long-lead  items  for  aircraft  it 
intends  to  purchase  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing F/A-18C/D  production,  the  two 
House  committees,  while  also  dis- 
approving the  multiyear  request,  in- 
cluded sufficient  advance  procurement 
funds  to  support  the  Navy's  planned 
buy  of  F/A-18C/D's  in  fiscal  1995. 

Continuefd  F/A-18  procurement  is  cru- 
cial for  maintaining  U.S.  power  projec- 
tion capabilities.  Naval  aviation  is  fac- 
ing a  significant  shortfall  in  tactical 
aircraft  that  begins  later  this  decade 
when  a  waterfall  of  aging  F-14's.  A-6's. 
and  F/A-18's  reach  the  end  of  their 
service  lives.  F/A-18C/D's  purchased  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1995  and  1997  are 
needed  to  help  prevent  these  shortfalls 
from  becoming  unmanageable,  a  situa- 
tion that  would  weaken  our  ability  to 
respond  effectively  to  world  crises. 
Secretary  Aspin's  recent  decision  to 
maintain  11  active  and  1  reserve  air- 
craft carrier  means  we  need  more  Hor- 
nets, not  fewer,  to  meet  the  threats  we 
expect  to  face  as  we  move  into  the  next 
century. 

Without  the  continued  purchase  of 
new  Hornets,  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  also  will  fail  to  reach  their  ob- 
jective to  modernize  all  frontline  F/A- 
18  squadrons  with  night  strike  capabil- 
ity. Combat-ready  F/A-18's  must  main- 
tain their  advantage  over  adversary 
systems  if  we're  to  ensure  rapid  con- 
flict victories  with  a  minimal  loss  of 
American  life.  The  night  strike  F/A- 
18C/D  Hornet.  with  its  AIM-120 
AMRAAM.  autonomous  precision  air- 
to-surface  weapons  capability,  surviv- 
ability improvements,  and  enhanced 
sensors,    is    significantly    more    lethal 


and  survivable  than  early  versions  of 
the  aircraft.  Getting  as  many  of  these 
aircraft  into  the  hands  of  American  pi- 
lots as  quickly  as  possible  is  simply  the 
right  thing  to  go. 

Maintaining  a  healthy  F/A-18C/D  pro- 
duction program  alsol  makes  sense  for 
our  Nation's  economy  and  for  thou- 
sands of  American  working  men  and 
women.  The  F/A-18  program  supports 
communities  and  families  in  43  States. 
More  than  2,300  companies,  including 
many  small  and  disadvantaged  busi- 
nesses, have  a  stake  in  continued  F/A- 
18C/D  production.  Domestic  procure- 
ment of  the  F/A-18  annually  supports 
more  than  21,000  direct  jobs  and  more 
than  51,000  indirect  jobs  across  the 
country.  A  large  percentage  of  these 
jobs  can  be  found  in  States  like  Cali- 
fornia and  Missouri,  areas  already  hard 
hit  by  defense  cutbacks. 

But  the  story  is  larger  than  that.  The 
F/A-18  is  an  international  success 
story,  having  generated  more  than  $7.9 
billion  in  exports  and  more  than  95,000 
export-related  jobs  since  the  early 
1980's.  With  a  solid  domestic  produc- 
tion base,  the  F/A-18  is  expected  to 
generate  some  $6  billion  in  additional 
exports  between  now  and  fiscal  year 
1997.  These  exports  will  produce  some 
72,000  man-years  of  direct  work  for  the 
U.S.  aerospace  industry.  These  exports 
create  a  side  benefit  of  lowering  the 
cost  the  United  States  pays  for  its  F/A- 
18's.  To  date,  international  sales  of  the 
F/A-18  have  saved  the  United  States 
more  than  $1.9  billion  in  procurement 
costs. 

Continued  domestic  procurement  of 
the  F/A-18  is  a  win-win  proposition  for 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  valid 
military  requirement  for  these  air- 
planes and  the  benefit  for  the  U.S. 
economy  is  overwhelming.  In  the  up- 
coming conferences,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  House  position  and 
provide  sufficient  advance  procurement 
funds  to  support  the  Navy's  plans  for  F/ 
A-18C/D  production  in  fiscal  1995. 

MILITARY  MEDICAL  FORCE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  a  military  medical  issue  of 
importance.  As  you  know,  our  military 
health  professionals  play  an  essential 
role  in  supporting  readiness  through 
their  service  and  care  for  the  active 
duty  forces,  the  military  dependents, 
and  those  men  and  women  who  have  re- 
tired after  honorable  service. 

Our  military  physicians  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  fulfilling  our  promise 
to  those  we  send  into  harm's  way.  We 
have  said  to  our  fighting  forces  that  we 
will  care  for  them  on  the  battlefield; 
we  have  said  to  the  soldier,  when  you 
are  at  war,  we  will  care  for  your  loved 
ones;  we  have  said  to  the  sailor  on  the 
high  seas,  your  spouse  and  children 
will  receive  the  best  of  medical  care 
while  you  are  away. 

Consequently,  as  we  reduce  the  size 
of  the  military  and  the  supporting  in- 
frastructure    in     proportion     to     the 


threats  we  now  face,  we  must  not  for- 
get the  human  side  of  the  equation. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  the  Congress, 
by  overwhelming  vote,  passed  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Professional 
Revitalization  Act.  This  legislation  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  [USUHS]  "to  provide 
our  Nation  with  medical  officers  and 
scientists  of  character  who  serve  the 
common  good."  The  act  also  created 
the  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program  [HPSP].  Over  the 
years,  these  two  distinct  and  com- 
plementary programs  have  helped 
produce  today's  impressive  military 
medical  force.  The  scholarship  program 
provides  a  flexible  source  of  well-edu- 
cated physicians  in  numbers  necessary 
to  balance  the  fluctuating  needs  of  the 
services.  USUHS  provides  the  Nation 
with  a  cadre  of  career-oriented  medical 
officers  trained  and  educated  to  both 
practice  military  medicine  and  to  serve 
as  uniformed  medical  leaders.  The  uni- 
versity was  founded  on  the  belief  that 
this  Nation  should  have  the  medical 
equivalent  of  the  military  service  acad- 
emies where  young,  aspiring  physicians 
could  study  the  art  and  science  re- 
quired to  become  military  physicians.  I 
have  chosen  my  words  carefully — I 
have  said  "military  physicians "  not 
just  "physicians  in  the  military"  for 
there  is  a  definite,  qualitative  dif- 
ference. 

Some  1,836  USUHS  medical  graduates 
have  been  trained  to  be  competent, 
committed,  uniformed  medical  officers 
prepared  for  operational  deployment 
and  concurrently  able  to  provide  com- 
prehensive medical  care.  In  return  for 
their  medical  education,  the  USUHS 
graduates  incur,  at  a  minimum,  a  7- 
year  obligation  of  service  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

Has  USUHS  satisfied  the  visions  of 
Congress  in  establishing  the  univer- 
sity? The  answer  is  a  resounding  "yes." 

Since  the  first  class  graduated  in 
1980,  the  preliminary  figures  are  show- 
ing an  overall  retention  rate  of  97  per- 
cent. The  commitment  to  public  serv- 
ice is  absolutely  established.  USUHS 
graduates  show  a  predilection  for 
choosing  initial  assignment  with 
troops.  At  the  onset  of  Desert  Storm, 
USUHS  doctors  filled  9  of  14  medical 
officer  positions  in  the  Army  Special 
Operations  Forces.  USUHS  graduates 
are  ready  to  deploy  directly  from 
peacetime  assignments  to  combat  med- 
ical support  operations.  A  few  days 
ago,  a  USUHS  graduate  at  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  volunteered 
for  service  in  Somalia  because  he  felt 
his  training  compelled  him  to  do  so. 

USUHS  is  the  only  Federal  medical 
school  in  the  Nation.  USUHS  has  re- 
cently received  full  re-accreditation 
from  the  nationally  recognized  accred- 
iting bodies.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
medical  school  curriculum,  USUHS  has 
an   integrated  curriculum  in  military 
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medicine  which  extends  across  the  4 
years  of  medical  school.  USUHS- 
trained  medical  officers  receive 
unequalled  training  in  the  manage- 
ment of  medical  situations  most  likely 
to  occur  in  combat  or  other  disaster 
environments. 

USUHS  represents  a  blending  of  tra- 
ditional medicine,  military  training, 
and  character  development  and  it  has 
met  the  objective  to  produce  a  doctor 
who  has  acquired  a  high  level  of  readi- 
ness for  rapid  overseas  deployment. 
Over  these  20-some  years.  USUHS  med- 
ical graduates,  by  virtue  of  specialized 
training  and  longer  commitments, 
have  formed  a  cadre  of  career  medical 
officers  who  are  making  a  significant 
contribution  toward  medical  readiness. 

The  administration's  health  care  re- 
form program  is  emphasizing  the  need 
for  primary  care  physicians  who  will 
provide  health  care  for  the  undeserved. 
The  administration  is  addressing  the 
current  shortage  of  primary  care  physi- 
cians with  civilian  medical  schools 
whose  current  graduating  clsisses  fall 
far  short  of  the  President's  goal  of  50 
percent  of  graduates  to  enter  careers  in 
primary  care  disciplines.  USUHS,  how- 
ever, is  already  graduating  doctors 
close  to  the  President's  established 
goal.  USUHS  students  and  graduates 
demonstrate  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice through  voluntarism,  participation 
in  community  activities,  and  proven 
commitment  to  deliver  primary  care  to 
undeserved  populations.  Unlike  civil- 
ian medical  schools.  USUHS  graduates 
from  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  are  trained 
to  support  contingency  responses  to 
natural  and  manmade  disasters. 

The  House  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  based  on  the  national 
performance  review  report,  has  rec- 
ommended the  closure  of  our  only  Fed- 
eral medical  school.  Relying  on  data 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  which  utilized  a  tunnel-vi- 
sion approach  in  comparing  the  per 
capita  cost  to  DOD  of  an  HPSP  student 
with  the  per  capita  investment  in  a 
USUHS  student,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  again  rec- 
ommended closure  of  USUHS  based 
only  on  price. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  the  value  of 
the  university  graduates  and  associ- 
ated products  and  services  to  the  Na- 
tion by  the  university.  Nor  was  consid- 
eration paid  to  the  part  our  medical 
school  can  play  in  the  new  health  care 
reform  initiatives.  Closing  our  Federal 
medical  school  is  projected  by  OMB  to 
save  $300  million  over  5  years.  Consid- 
ering the  $108.5  billion  that  the  admin- 
istration has  recommended  for  savings, 
closing  our  medical  school  seems  to 
play  an  insignificant  part  in  achieving 
that  monetary  goal. 

Yet.  readiness  and  service  to  country 
make  the  preservation  of  this  institu- 
tion worthy  of  our  full  support.  What- 
ever the  reasoning  which  has  lead  to 


this  attempt  to  close  down  the  Na- 
tion's only  Federal  medical  school,  we 
must  stand  behind  Congress'  sound  de- 
cision to  create  a  medical  school  dedi- 
cated to  medical  readiness  and  service 
to  our  Nation.  In  our  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  on  the  1994  defense  ap- 
propriations bill,  we  fully  fund  the 
President's  budget  request  for  USUHS. 
I  ask  for  your  strong  support  to  protect 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  from  those  who  do 
not  fully  recognize  what  our  military 
medical  school  stands  for  or  how  it  can 
play  a  role  in  the  current  health  care 
reform  initiatives. 

HOME  L.ABORATOKY 

Mr.  MOYNfflAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my  gal- 
lant colleague,  the  distinguished  man- 
ger of  this  Defense  appropriations  bill, 
regarding  Rome  Laboratory.  As  he 
knows.  Rome  Laboratory  is  one  of  the 
Air  Force's  four  superlabs.  with  respon- 
sibility for  electronics  research  and  de- 
velopment. Its  work  is  vital  to  Air 
Force  command,  control,  communica- 
tions, and  intelligence  systems.  And  its 
work  has  applications  in  many  other 
fields,  including  those  that  will  drive 
the  fledgling  information  highway. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Senator  MOYNIHAN  has 
aptly  described  Rome  Laboratory,  and 
I  understand  the  laboratory  has  made 
many  important  contributions  to  our 
defense  technology,  and  that  its  work 
has  important  civilian  applications  as 
well. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  was  disturbed  to 
learn  last  week  that  Air  Force  officials 
are  beginning  to  think  about  whether, 
when,  and  where  they  may  move  Rome 
Laboratory.  The  laboratory  works 
closely  with  Syracuse  University.  Cor- 
nell, the  University  of  Rochester. 
R.P.I,  and  many  local  businesses.  This 
cooperation  and  teamwork  with  the  re- 
source in  central  New  York  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  outstanding  work 
we  have  seen  from  the  laboratory  in 
the  40  years  since  its  inception.  Any  re- 
location would  be  costly,  would  disrupt 
work  for  years,  and  would  end  this  im- 
portant partnership.  Moreover,  the 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Com- 
mission just  last  July  endorsed  Rome 
Laboratory  remaining  where  it  is. 

I  expressed  my  concerns  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  laboratory  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Aspin,  and  rather  than  reit- 
erate them  I  aak  that  the  letter  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Record. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter from  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  it  does 
explain  the  Senator's  concerns  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  I  share  these  con- 
cerns, and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  assist 
my  colleague  on  this  matter  when  we 
take  this  bill  to  conference.  I  will  ask 
the  conferees  to  include  the  following 
language  in  our  conference  report 
statement  of  managers: 

The  conferees  are  concerned  about  reports 
of  possible  realignment  actions  being  consid- 


ered which  miRht  affect  Rome  Laboratory. 
Grlffiss  Air  Force  Base.  New  York.  There- 
fore, the  conferees  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
Defense  Department  funds  to  implement  the 
realiKnmeni.  closure,  or  consolidation  of  any 
mission  or  activity  at  Rome  Laboratory  ex- 
cept as  part  of  the  base  realignment  and  clo- 
sure process. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  most  grateful 
to  my  friend  from  Hawaii  for  his  con- 
cern and  efforts  on  this  matter.  It  is 
important  to  me  to  the  continued  ex- 
cellence at  the  Air  Force's  electronics 
superlab. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  October  4.  1993. 
Hon.  Les  ASPIN. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  surely  know, 
the  recent  round  of  base  closings  was  not 
kind  to  New  York.  Three  of  our  four  major 
facilities  ended  up  on  the  final  list.  Again.st 
the  explicit  recommendation  of  the  Air 
Force  to  keep  Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base 
open,  it  was  decided  to  move  its  operations 
instead  to  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  in  New 
Jersey  for  reasons  incomprehensible  to  us 
and  undisclosed  by  the  commission,  whose 
chairman  just  happened  to  be  a  former  Re- 
publican Congressman  from  New  Jersey.  Ver- 
mont is  with  us  on  this.  Senator  Leahy 
called  it  "a  raw  deal."  Senator  Jeffords  said 
he  was  "*  *  *  shocked  that  (the  commission] 
had  felt  it  had  sufficient  information  to  re- 
verse the  considered  judgment  of  the  armed 
forces.  I  heard  nothing  in  the  testimony  that 
would  support  such  a  stunning  deviation 
from  the  Defense  Secretary's  judgment." 

I  would  note  that  Plattsburgh  has  been  a 
U.S.  military  post  since  1818.  following  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  To  close  such  a  base  in  the 
face  of  military  advice  to  the  contrary  is 
wanton  and  deeply  disturbing. 

The  closing  of  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  in 
Rome  was  no  less  disturbing.  Among  other 
things,  the  base  provides  the  launching  fa- 
cilities for  the  10th  Mountain  Division  now 
at  Fort  Drum.  I  had  something  to  do  with 
the  reactivation  of  the  10th  Mountain  Divi- 
sion at  its  present  location.  In  1977,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  Senate.  I  spoke  on  the  floor  point- 
ing out  that  if  you  were  to  look  at  the  loca- 
tion of  military  bases  in  the  United  States, 
you  would  assume  that  we  were  planning  to 
fight  the  next  war  in  Nicaragua.  A  fierce 
snowstorm  around  that  time  had  all  but  iso- 
lated New  York's  North  Country  when  I 
found  that  Marines  were  up  there  training 
for  cold  weather  combat,  and  happy  to  be  of 
help  on  the  highways.  And  so  the  10th  Moun- 
tain Division  was  put  in  place,  although  with 
Griffiss  closing  now  it  will  be  without  a  full 
service  airfield. 

The  one  bright  spot  was  that  it  was  decided 
to  maintain  the  Rome  Laboratory  at  Griffiss 
even  as  the  base  was  closing.  Now  I  learn 
that  General  Ronald  Yates.  Chief  of  the  Air 
Force  Materiel  Command,  has  asked  Rome 
lab  staff  to  start  planning  to  move  to  Wright 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in  Ohio.  The  first 
planning  documents  from  Rome  were  sent  to 
Washington  on  Friday.  Please  tell  me  that  if 
such  an  order  has  been  made  it  will  be  re- 
scinded, or  that  if  it  has  not  been  made  it 
will  not. 

Rome  is  a  truly  exceptional  laboratory.  On 
December  14.  1990,  the  Rome  Air  Develop- 
ment Center  was  renamed  Rome  Laboratory 
and  was  designated  as  one  of  only  four  Air 
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Force  "superlabs."  It  has  been  there  more 
than  40  years  and  its  work  with  forty-two 
Universities  in  New  York  and  around  the 
country  supports  seventy-six  professors  and 
graduate  students.  Its  nearly  1700  contracts 
are  worth  more  than  $2  billion,  and  it  has  up- 
wards of  thirty  Cooperative  Research  and 
Development  Agreements  with  private  in- 
dustry, more  than  any  other  laboratory  of 
its  kind.  It  is  simply  a  world  center  for  re- 
search on  photonics  and  information  tech- 
nology in  general.  I  have  had  some  famili- 
arity with  its  work  since  the  Kennedy  cam- 
paign of  1960. 

You  should  know  that  there  will  be  blood 
on  the  walls  if  this  order  goes  forward.  It  is 
rare  for  me  to  use  such  language  but  after 
the  recent  closings  I  don't  know  what  other 
language  is  appropriate.  You  surely  must 
know  that  for  a  half  century  Federal  taxes 
have  bled  New  York  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
support  military  activities  elsewhere  in  the 
nation.  That  was  injury.  This  is  insult. 
Sincerely. 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  the  CONTINUATION  OF  THE 

defen.se  nuclear  agency  idnaj 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  concerns  about  the  rec- 
ommendations set  forth  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  to  transfer  the  existing  func- 
tions of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
[DNA]  to  the  various  military  services, 
thereby  terminating  DNA  as  a  separate 
defense  agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee,  in  its 
report  accompanying  the  biP  stated 
that  it  had  concluded  that  the  costs  of 
the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  as  a  sepa- 
rate agency  cannot  be  justified  in  a  pe- 
riod of  increasing  constraints  on  the 
defense  budget.  The  committee  report 
then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  functions  of 
DNA  be  transferred  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  other  defense  agencies,  and 
further  states  that  this  recommenda- 
tion permits  militarily  important  func- 
tions to  continue  without  paying  addi- 
tional overhead  and  administrative 
costs  for  another  agency. 

I  must  express  my  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  these  rec- 
ommendations. I  fear  that  the  splinter- 
ing of  the  functions  and  expertise  of 
DNA  among  the  various  services,  which 
are  themselves  subject  to  the  identical 
budget  pressures  cited  by  the  commit- 
tee in  its  recommendations,  could  well 
result  in  those  functions  being  aban- 
doned and  that  expertise  being  lost  at 
exactly  the  point  in  history  when  the 
United  States  should  be  strengthening 
those  functions  and  emphasizing  that 
expertise. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in 
these  concerns.  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Mel- 
vin  Laird  and  the  Honorable  Harold 
Brown,  two  of  our  most  respected 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense,  having 
served  in  their  respective  positions 
under  a  Republican  and  a  Democratic 
administration. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  couple  of 
passages  in  that  letter  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  comments  of 
these  respected  defense  experts.  First, 
Secretaries  Laird  and  Brown  state: 


Since  it  was  established  three  decades  ago, 
DNA  has  been  the  focal  point  of  this  vital 
national  capability.  As  Defense  budgets  con- 
tinue to  shrink,  the  military  services  are  re- 
ducing their  in-house  capability  and  relying 
more  heavily  on  DNA  expertise.  Without 
DNA.  expertise  in  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
effects  will  be  fragmented  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  capability  will  be  tenuous.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  DNA  maintain  the  national  core 
competency  in  nuclear  effects,  system  sur- 
vivability, and  hardness  testing. 

Secretaries  Laird  and  Brown  further 
state: 

It  is  essential  to  world  security  to  disman- 
tle the  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  The  instability  of  the 
New  Independent  States  is  readily  apparent, 
the  current  unrest  in  Moscow  being  an  un- 
settling example,  and  the  control  of  weapons 
in  destabilized  slates  is  risky.  DNA  is  the 
U.S.  national  expert  in  the  safety  and  stor- 
age of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  agency  has 
been  providing  critical  support  in  the  coop- 
erative nuclear  threat  reduction  in  the  New 
Independent  States.  It  is  the  agent  for  Nunn- 
Lugar  funds  and  plays  an  important  role  in 
arms  control  efforts  and  the  Strategic  Envi- 
ronmental Research  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. Without  DNA.  the  cooperative  threat 
reduction  program  would  be  significantly 
weakened. 

Secretary  Aspin  has  reviewed  the  role  and 
mission  of  DNA  and  has  recommended  the 
Agency  be  the  repository  for  the  Depart- 
ment's core  nuclear  competence.  We  concur 
wholeheartedly  and  believe  strongly  that  the 
independent  oversight  of  the  military  nu- 
clear programs  which  the  Agency  currently 
provides  is  imjjerative. 

Mr.  President,  when  Melvin  Laird 
and  Harold  Brown  jointly  make  such 
strong  and  direct  recommendations 
concerning  the  management  of  defense 
nuclear  programs  and  expertise,  I 
think  that  we  all  should  listen.  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  the  thoughts 
and  recommendations  of  these  former 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  and  as  they 
point  out  in  their  letter.  Secretary 
Aspin  has  reached  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  talking  to  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  coming 
days  about  this  particular  matter.  I 
hope  that  the  Clinton  administration 
will  weigh  in  on  this  issue  as  well,  so 
that  the  managers  of  this  bill  in  con- 
ference will  be  prepared  to  recede  from 
this  particular  recommendation.  This 
matter  is  too  important  to  be  decided 
without  further  study  and  debate. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  letter  from  Sec- 
retaries Laird  and  Brown  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  DC,  October  6. 1993. 
Hon.  John  w.  Warner. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  John:  We  understand  that  the  Senate 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  has 
proposed  a  set  of  actions  that  would  dis- 
establish the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA). 
As  former  Secretaries  of  Defense  who  have 
maintained  an  interest  and  involvement  in 
nuclear  issues,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  capability  and  expertise  if  the  Com- 
mittee proposal  were  to  take  effect. 


Nuclear  weapons  constitute  a  continuing 
threat  to  national  security.  While  the  threat 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union  (FSU)  no 
longer  exists  in  its  earlier  form,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  nuclear  warheads  remain  in  Russian 
stockpiles.  Moreover,  new  threats  are  arising 
in  the  Third  World  through  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  technology.  To  preserve 
our  security,  it  is  important  that  we  main- 
tain our  national  capability  in  understand- 
ing nuclear  weapons  effects  and  providing 
nuclear  survivability  of  Defense  assets.  We 
also  need  a  knowledgeable  central  agency  for 
our  efforts  to  encourage,  accelerate  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  dismantling  of  existing  weap- 
ons in  the  FSU. 

Since  it  was  established  three  decades  ago, 
DNA  has  been  the  focal  point  of  this  vital 
national  capability.  As  Defense  budgets  con- 
tinue to  shrink,  the  military  services  are  re- 
ducing their  in-house  capability  and  relying 
more  heavily  on  DNA  expertise.  Without 
DNA.  expertise  in  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
effects  will  be  fragmented  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  capability  will  be  tenuous.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  DNA  maintain  the  national  core 
competency  in  nuclear  effects,  systems  sur- 
vivability, and  hardness  testing. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  underground 
nuclear  tests  were  used  to  test  the  surviv- 
ability and  operability  of  military  systems 
in  nuclear  environments.  In  light  of  the  mor- 
atorium on  such  tests,  and  the  prospect  of 
indefinite  discontinuance.  DNA  has  been  de- 
veloping laboratory  simulators  and  test  pro- 
cedures for  testing  military  systems  without 
recourse  to  underground  nuclear  testing. 
Without  DNA  as  the  focal  point,  this  impor- 
tant capability  in  simulation  and  testing 
would  be  fragmented  and  probably  not  sus- 
tainable. 

Proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
Third  World  is  a  significant  concern.  In  order 
to  counter  proliferation,  it  is  essential  to  un- 
derstand the  capabilities  of  these  nuclear 
weapons,  the  effectiveness  of  such  weapons 
against  U.S.  and  allied  assets,  and  tech- 
niques for  defeating  these  weapons.  Without 
DNA.  which  is  the  national  repository  of  nu- 
clear weapons  effects  knowledge,  a  critical 
element  of  our  national  counter  prolifera- 
tion program  would  be  significantly  weak- 
ened. 

It  is  essential  to  world  security  to  disman- 
tle the  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  The  instability  of  the 
New  Independent  States  is  readily  apparent, 
the  current  unrest  in  Moscow  being  an  un- 
settling example,  and  the  control  of  weapons 
in  destabilized  states  is  risky.  DNA  is  the 
U.S.  national  expert  in  the  safety  and  stor- 
age of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  agency  has 
been  providing  critical  support  in  the  coop- 
erative nuclear  threat  reduction  in  the  New 
Independent  States.  It  is  the  agent  for  Nunn- 
Lugar  funds  and  plays  an  important  role  in 
arms  control  efforts  and  the  Strategic  Envi- 
ronmental Research  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. Without  DNA,  the  cooperative  threat 
reduction  program  would  be  significantly 
weakened. 

Secretary  Aspin  has  reviewed  the  role  and 
mission  of  DNA  and  hsis  recommended  the 
Agency  be  the  repository  for  the  Depart- 
ment's core  nuclear  competence.  We  concur 
wholeheartedly  and  believe  strongly  that  the 
independent  oversight  of  the  military  nu- 
clear programs  which  the  Agency  currently 
provides  is  imperative. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  support  efforts 
to  decrease  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  accident 
and  enhance  the  capability  to  deal  with  the 
threats  posed  by  nuclear  weapons  by  retain- 
ing DNA  and  its  programs. 
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With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
gards, we  are 
Sincerely. 

Harold  Brown. 
Melvin  R.  Laird, 
persian  gulf  war  veterans 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  engage  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  a  brief  col- 
loquy regarding  the  research  and  inves- 
tigations required  to  identify  the 
causes  and  treatment  for  a  disabling 
syndrome  experienced  by  many  Persian 
Gulf  war  veterans  that  may  be  related 
to  exposure  to  hazardous  chemical,  bio- 
logical, and  radiological  agents  and 
substances  during  their  service  in  the 
gulf  war. 

As  the  chairman  is  aware,  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Defense  authorization 
bill  contains  language  authorizing  this 
research  at  a  total  funding  level  of  $5.7 
million.  The  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quested the  latitude  to  take  these 
funds  from  existing  appropriations. 

I  would  like  to  raise  a  number  of  con- 
cerns about  this  issue  at  this  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's interest  in  this  area.  I  under- 
stand that  the  House  version  of  this 
bill  we  are  currently  considering  in- 
cludes $1.2  million  for  research  into 
health  problems  relating  to  the  gulf 
war  that  is  limited  to  the  effects  of 
multiple  chemical  sensitivities.  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  have  included 
funds  for  research  into  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  depleted  uranium. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  a  substantial  body  of  evidence  has 
now  been  developed  which  indicates 
that  a  number  of  units  stationed  in 
Saudi  Arabia  during  the  gulf  war  may 
have  come  under  attack  by  Iraqi  weap- 
ons carrying  chemical  warfare  agents, 
biotoxins,  and  possibly  biological 
agents.  Many  more  units  appear  to 
have  been  exposed  to  the  indirect  ef- 
fects of  a  cloud  of  toxic  chemicals 
which  drifted  directly  across  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  United  States  serv- 
icemen and  women  along  the  Saudi- 
Iraqi  and  Saudi-Kuwaiti  borders. 

The  evidence  of  this  exposure,  which 
was  discussed  during  consideration  of 
the  Senate  Defense  authorization  bill, 
is  mounting  and  now  includes:  the  re- 
ports of  hundreds  of  gulf  war  veterans. 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration satellite  photographs 
showing  smoke  plumes  from  coalition 
bombings  in  Iraq  moving  across  coali- 
tion troop  emplacements,  contempora- 
neous videotapes  made  by  veterans  and 
other  personal  accounts  which  confirm 
that  chemical  alarms  were  sounding, 
published  statements  of  French  and 
Czech  Government  officials  confirming 
the  detection  of  trace  amounts  of 
chemical  warfare  agents,  and.  most  sig- 
nificantly, the  disabling  illnesses  being 
suffered  by  thousands  of  those  who 
served  our  Nation  in  this  war. 

Several  private  medical  research  ef- 
forts have   begun   which  suggest   that 


the  disabling  syndrome  experienced  by 
many  gulf  war  veterans  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  chemical  neurological  damage 
or  multiple  chemical  sensitivities. 
Other  research  efforts  indicate  that  the 
disabling  symptoms  may  be  caused  by 
the  uncontrolled  growth  of  bacteria 
and  related  toxins,  which  cause  neuro- 
toxic damage.  Medical  research  must 
be  expanded  to  determine  both  the 
cause  of  the  disabling  syndrome  and 
the  treatment  needed  to  return  these 
veterans  to  a  normal  healthy  life. 
Equally  important,  we  must  establish 
the  manner  in  which  this  disabling 
syndrome  was  contracted  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared for  future  conflicts. 

Because  I  want  to  ensure  that  appro- 
priate research  is  conducted  to  identify 
both  the  causes  of  the  illnesses  and  the 
appropriate  treatments,  I  would  like  to 
establish  several  points  with  the  chair- 
man. 

As  we  established  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  $2  million  is  needed  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  into  reports  that 
Persian  Gulf  war  veterans  were  exposed 
to  not  only  chemical  agents,  but  pos- 
sibly biological  warfare  agents  and  bio- 
toxins. This  investigation  should  also 
include  information  as  to  what  chemi- 
cal and  biological  hazards  of  all  types 
U.S.  servicemen  and  women  may  have 
been  exposed  to  as  a  result  of  their 
service  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  which 
units  were  exposed,  and  the  sources 
and  locations  of  these  exposures. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  I  believe  the  research 
they  envision  does  not  encompass  the 
true  scope  of  the  problem  the  veterans 
may  be  facing.  The  Senate  version  of 
the  authorization  bill  recommends  that 
$2  million  is  needed  for  medical  re- 
search into  the  causes  of  the  disabling 
syndrome  experienced  by  Persian  Gulf 
war  veterans  related  to  exposure  to 
hazardous  agents  and  materials,  in- 
cluding combined  chemical  warfare 
agents,  biological  warfare  agents,  bio- 
logical toxins,  and  other  unconven- 
tional warfare  agents,  or  other  envi- 
ronmental conditions  hazardous  to  the 
health  of  such  members  as  a  result  of 
their  service  in  the  gulf  war. 

Finally,  the  Senate  authorization  bill 
establishes  that  $1.7  million  is  needed 
to  conduct  a  medical  study  into  the  ef- 
fects of  depleted  uranium  on  military 
personnel. 

This  language  is  consistent  with  both 
the  scope  of  the  problem  and  the  types 
of  information  needed  to  be  gathered  in 
order  begin  to  properly  determine  the 
causes  and  appropriate  treatment  for 
this  disabling  illness. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  efforts  on  this 
matter.  I  agree  that  this  is  a  serious 
issue  which  must  be  thoroughly  re- 
searched and  we  will  seriously  consider 
these  recommendations  when  the  bill  is 
being  considered  in  conference.  Indeed, 
this  committee's  bill  provides  $2  mil- 


lion to  study  the  effects  of  depleted 
uranium  on  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  again  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  his  work  to 
make  sure  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  both  ready  for  the  future  con- 
flicts they  may  be  forced  to  confront, 
and  willing  to  take  the  necessary  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  those  who  serve 
during  these  conflicts  receive  proper 
medical  care. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  agreed  to  earlier 
by  the  Senate,  Senator  Byrd  will  now 
be  recognized  to  offer  an  amendment 
relative  to  Somalia  in  his  behalf,  in  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  DOLE,  and  oth 
ers;  and  that  immediately  following 
that,  Senator  McCain  will  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment  relative 
to  Somalia. 

Then  there  will  be  4  hours  for  debate 
on  the  two  amendments  generally,  the 
time  to  be  under  the  control  of  Sen- 
ators Byrd  and  McCain,  and  then  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  a  motion  to  table 
the  McCain  amendment.  Upon  the  dis- 
position of  that  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
Byrd  amendment.  That  will  all  occur 
this  evening. 

I  want,  now.  before  we  proceed  to  the 
amendments,  to  thank  Senator  Dole, 
Senator  Byrd.  Senator  Pell.  Senator 
NUNN.  Senator  Thurmond.  Senator 
Warner,  Senator  Inouye,  Senator  Ste- 
vens, and  others  who  have  participated 
in  the  process  of  developing  what  I 
hope  will  be  an  amendment  that  the 
Senate  can  approve  by  a  large  margin. 

This  is  an  important  issue.  I  encour- 
age all  Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  to 
participate  in  the  debate.  It  is  impor- 
tant, not  just  for  the  Senate  but  for  the 
American  Government,  the  American 
people,  and  those  Americans  now  serv- 
ing in  Somalia.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
sult, which  will  be  presented  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd,  is  a  responsible  approach  to 
the  problem,  largely  supportive  of  the 
policy  set  forth  last  week  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  one  which  we  hope  will  result 
in  a  speedy  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  under  circumstances  which  are 
orderly  and  which  permit  the  contin- 
ued successful  conduct  of  the  humani- 
tarian mission. 

Madam  President.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  during  the  debate.  I 
would  like  now  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  for  any  com- 
ments that  he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  just  say  I  concur 
in  what  he  said.  I  think  both  amend- 
ments are  very  clear-cut.  I  just  rec- 
ommend my  colleagues  read  both 
amendments.  Both,  I  think,  express  the 
views  of  their  authors,  and  I  particu- 
larly would  hope  they  would  carefully 
read  the  Byrd  amendment.  The  McCain 
amendment  is  very  short,  can  be  read 
very  quickly.  It  gives  one  choice.  The 
other  amendment,  a  little  different 
choice. 
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As  I  said.  I  prefer  not  to  have  a  date, 
but  I  also  believe  the  President  ought 
to  have  some  flexibility.  I  think  this 
does  give  the  President  the  flexibility 
and  it  does  protect  American  forces, 
and  I  think  it  will  permit  the  President 
to  proceed. 

We  have  an  American  plan  now.  We 
are  going  to  get  out  of  there,  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  I  think  that  is  what 
many  people  are  concerned  about.  I 
would  congratulate  all  the  people  who 
have  been  involved  in  negotiations,  and 
particularly  Senator  B'i'RD  who  has 
been  on  the  floor  here  time  and  again 
on  this  particular  issue.  I  hope  we 
could  dispose  of  both  amendments  in 
less  than  4  hours,  but  I  know  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  want  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  under 
the  agreement  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  to  be  offered  and  read  by  the 
clerk;  is  that  correct?  Before  any 
speeches  are  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1042 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funding  for  the  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  Somalia  through  March  31.  1994. 
unless  the  President  requests  and  the  Con- 
gress authorizes  an  extension  of  that  date) 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  {Mr. 
BYRD]  for  himself.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Llgar.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  LEAKi'.  Ms.  Moseley-Braun.  and  Mr. 
ExoN.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1042. 

At  the  end  of  the  Committee  amendment 
which  appears  on  page  8,  lines  12  through  17. 
strike  •environment"  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing:   'environment:  Provided  further.  That  the, 
Senate  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  United  States  entered  into  Oper- 
ation Restore  Hope  in  December  of  1992  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  mass  starvation  in 
Somalia; 

••(2)  the  original  humanitarian  relief  mis- 
sion in  Somalia  had  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  Senate,  expressed  in  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 45,  passed  on  February  4,  1993; 

•'(3)  the  original  humanitarian  mission  was 
being  successfully  accomplished  by  United 
Slates  forces,  working  with  forces  of  other 
nations,  and  an  expanded  mission  was  as- 
sumed by  the  United  Nations  on  May  4.  1993 
pursuant  to  United  Nations  Resolution  814. 
of  March  26,  1993; 

■■(4)  neither  the  expanded  United  Nations 
mission  of  national  reconciliation,  nor  the 
broad  mission  of  disarming  the  clans,  nor 
any  other  mission  not  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  humanitarian  mission  has 
been  endorsed  or  approved  by  the  Senate; 

"(5)  the  expanded  mission  of  the  United 
Nations  was.  subsequent  to  an  attack  upon 
United  Nations  forces,  diverted  into  a  mis- 
sion aimed  primarily  at  capturing  certain 
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persons,   pursuant   to  United   Nations   Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  837,  of  June  6.  1993; 

•■(6)  the  actions  of  hostile  elements  in 
Mogadishu,  and  the  United  Nations  mission 
to  subdue  those  elements,  have  resulted  in 
open  conflict  in  the  city  of  Mogadishu  and 
the  deaths  of  29  Americans,  at  least  159 
wounded,  and  the  capture  of  American  per- 
sonnel; and 

••(7)  during  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.  the 
United  States  incurred  expenses  in  excess  of 
$1.1  billion  to  support  operations  in  Somalia: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Senate  approves 
the  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  So- 
malia for  the  following  purposes— 

■■(i)  The  protection  of  United  States  per- 
sonnel and  bases;  and 

"(ii)  The  provision  of  assistance  in  secur- 
ing open  lines  of  communication  for  the  free 
flow  of  supplies  and  relief  operations  through 
the  provision  of— 

■•(I)  United  States  military  logistical  sup- 
port services  to  United  Nations  forces;  and 

•■(II)  United  States  combat  forces  in  a  se- 
curity role  and  as  an  interim  force  protec- 
tion supplement  to  United  Nations  units; 
Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated,  or 
otherwise  made  available,  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  obligated  for  expenses  incurred  only 
through  March  31.  1994.  for  the  operations  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  such  date  may  be  ex- 
tended if  so  requested  by  the  President  and 
authorized  by  the  Congress:  Provided  further. 
That  funds  may  be  obligated  beyond  March 
31.  1994  to  support  a  limited  number  of  Unit- 
ed Slates  military  personnel  sufficient  only 
to  protect  American  diplomatic  facilities 
and  American  citizens,  and  noncombat  per- 
sonnel to  advise  the  United  Nations  com- 
mander in  Somalia:  Provided  further.  That 
United  States  combat  forces  in  Somalia 
shall  be  under  the  command  and  control  of 
United  States  commanders  under  the  ulti- 
mate direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  Provided  further.  That  the  President 
should  intensify  efforts  to  have  United  Na- 
tions member  countries  immediately  deploy 
additional  troops  to  Somalia  to  fulfill  pre- 
vious force  commitments  made  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  deploy  additional  forces  to 
assume  the  security  missions  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces:  Provided  further. 
That^ 

••(A)  captured  United  States  personnel  in 
Somalia  should  be  treated  humanely  and 
fairly;  and 

•■(B)  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions should  make  all  appropriate  efforts  to 
ensure  the  immediate  and  safe  return  of  any 
future  captured  United  States  personnel: 
Provided  further.  That  the  President  should 
ensure  that,  at  all  times.  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Somalia  have  the  capacity 
to  defend  themselves,  and  American  citizens: 
Provided  further.  That  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  should  remain  deployed  in  or 
around  Somalia  until  such  time  as  all  Amer- 
ican service  personnel  missing  in  action  in 
Somalia  are  accounted  for.  and  all  American 
service  personnel  held  prisoner  in  Somalia 
are  released". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

amendment  no.  1043 

(Purpose:  To  terminate  further  military 
operations  in  Somalia.) 

Mr.  McCain.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Gramm,  Sen- 
ator Gorton,  Senator  Smith,  Senator 


D'Amato.  Senator  RoTH.  Senator 
Hutchison,  Senator  Wallop,  Senator 
Coats,  Senator  Faircloth,  Senator 
Pressler,  Senator  Craig,  Senator 
Mack,  Senator  Brown,  Senator  Hatch, 
Senator  Kempthorne,  Senator  NiCK- 
les.  and  Senator  Burns,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 
for  himself.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
S.mith.  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  ROTH.  Mrs. 
Hutchison.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Faircloth.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Kempthorne.  Mr.  Nickles  and  Mr.  Burns. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1043. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  PROHIBmON  ON  THE  USE  OF  FL?«)S  FOR 
united  states  MnJTAHY  OPER- 
ATIONS IN  SOMALIA. 

(a)  Prohibition— No  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  obligated  for  support  of  operations  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia  ex- 
cept as  provided  for  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Exceptions.— 

(1)  funds  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  continued  operations  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia  to 
support  the  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal 
of  all  United  States  Armed  Forces  from  So- 
malia in  a  manner  most  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  United  States  personnel. 

(2)  funds  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  continued  operations  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia  in 
the  event  that  American  prisoners  of  war 
have  not  been  returned  to  United  States  au- 
thorities and  Americans  missing  in  action 
have  not  been  accounted  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recogmized 
to  speak  for  up  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Ms.  Moseley-Braun.  and  Mr. 
Exon. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment  I 
offer  is  intended  to  return  the  forma- 
tion and  execution  of  American  foreign 
policy  to  its  rightful  home  base:  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Its  specific  purposes  are  to 
put  the  stamp  of  the  Senate  on  our  pol- 
icy in  Somalia,  to  limit  our  mission 
there,  and  to  establish  a  clear  termi- 
nation of  our  involvement  over  the 
short  run.  Furthermore,  the  amend- 
ment exercises  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  put  a  strict  limit  on  fund- 
ing in  order  to  effect  the  limited  policy 
and  missions.  I  might  add  that  Con- 
gress has  used  this  power  far  too  spar- 
ingly in  exercising  its  constitutional 
authority  in  matters  of  going  to  war. 
The  last  time  Congress  did  so  exercise 
this  authority  was  in  June  1973,  when 
Congress  included  a  funding  cutoff  for 
all  combat  activities  in  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ap- 
propriate verbiage  from  that  law  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ver- 
biage was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Report  93-277— Coxtisuing 
appropriations.  1974 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
whom  was  referred  House  Jomt  Resolution 
636.  making  continuintf  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other  purposes, 
reports  the  same  to  the  Senate  with  amend- 
ments and  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  joint  resolution  be  passed. 

This  resolution  is  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  funds  for  continuing  governmental 
functions  beyond  June  30.  1973  for  programs 
for  which  appropriations  for  the  fiscal- year 
ending  June  30.  1974  have  not  been  enacted 
The  resolution  follows  the  basic  form  and 
concept  of  similar  resolutions  of  past  years. 

The  resolution  assumes  passage  by  the 
House  of  9  of  the  13  regular  annual  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  year  1974  by  June  30. 
Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  extend  to  September  30. 
1973.  to  provide  about  a  month  after  return 
from  the  August  recess  to  finalize  the  re- 
maining bills. 

It  is  expected  that  two  bills  will  pass  the 
Senate  before  July  1.  1973.  the  Agriculture 
and  HUD-Space-Science-Veterans  bills. 

The  basis  of  operation  under  the  resolu- 
tion, which  is  based  on  the  status  of  each 
particular  bill  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  resolution,  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Where  the  applicable  bill  has  passed 
only  one  House,  the  rate  for  operations  shall 
not  exceed  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  per- 
mitted by  the  action  of  the  one  House, 
whichever  is  lower  (Sec.  101(a)(4)): 

(2)  Where  the  applicable  bill  has  passed 
both  Houses  but  has  not  cleared  conference, 
and  the  amount  as  passed  by  the  House  is 
different  from  that  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 
pertinent  project  substantial  increases  in  the 
cost  of  the  approved  programs.  No  funds 
made  available  under  this  Resolution  are  to 
be  used  for  projects  not  approved  through 
Slice  XXIII  (calendar  year  1972  program). 

Anti -impoundment  language 

On  page  1.  line  5.  of  the  resolution,  follow- 
ing the  word  ■funds"  the  committee  has  in- 
serted the  following  additional  language: 

•and  shall  be  made  available  for  expenditure 
except  as  specially  provided  by  law.  " 

The  committee  has  added  this  language  to 
the  bill  to  insure  that  all  funds  appropriated 
herein  shall  be  obligated  except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  by  law.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  all  funds  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation except  those  for  which  a  specific  res- 
ervation has  been  provided  in  this  bill  or 
those  which  may  legally  be  withheld  under 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  or  other  specific 
statutory  authority. 

Combat   activities  by    U.S.    Forces  over   North 
Vietnam,  South  Vietnam.  Laos  or  Cambodia 

The  following  new  section  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  by  the  committee: 

"Sec.  109.  None  of  the  fuhds  herein  or  here- 
after appropriated  under  this  Act  or  here- 
tofore appropriated  under  any  other  act  may 
be  expended  to  support  directly  or  indirectly 
combat  activities  in.  over,  or  from  off  the 
shores  of  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam. 
Laos,  or  Cambodia  by  U.S.  Forces." 


[From  the  Congressional  Record.  June  29. 
1973) 

LAIRD  SAYS  NATION  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE 
DISTRACTED  FROM  ISSUES 

Mr  ScoTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr  President. 
Melvin  Laird.  President  Nixon's  new  domes- 
tic adviser,  in  a  speech  before  the  National 
Institute  of  Dental  Research,  has  said  elo- 
quently and  succinctly  what  we  should  all  be 
saying  and  working  to  accomplish: 

■The  American  agenda  of  issues  and  prob- 
lems and  decisions  and  dreams  and  demands 
deserves  our  attention  right  now.' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Friday 
New  'Vork  Times  article  reporting  on  Mr. 
Laird's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Laird  Says  Nation  Cannot  Afford  To  Be 

Distracted  From  Issues 

(By  Nancy  Hicks) 

Washington.  June  28.— The  White  House 
domestic  adviser.  Melvin  R.  Laird,  said 
today  that  the  country  could  not  afford  to 
let  itself  be  distracted  by  Watergate  and,  in 
the  process,  neglect  problems  and  challenges 
it  faces. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  meeting  celebrat- 
ing the  25th  anniversary  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research,  and  to  newsmen 
afterward,  Mr.  Laird  said.  The  American 
agenda  of  issues  and  problems  and  decisions 
and  dreams  and  demands  deserves  our  atten- 
tion right  now   " 

The  reference  to  Watergate  was  implied  in 
and  specified  after  the  25-minute  speech 
which  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
summarizing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Administration  and  urging  suppwrt  for  it. 

■When  the  .American  people  gave  President 
Nixon  the  most  overwhelming  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  history  of  this  Republic,  they 
were  voting  for  the  mans  ideas  as  well  as  for 
the  man  himself.'  the  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  told  the  150  dentists. 

cites    breakthroughs"  ■ 

■And  I  can  say  this  afternoon  that  this  Ad- 
ministration is  as  determined  and  dedicated 
as  it  ever  has  been  to  giving  the  American 
people  the  leadership  they  voted  for  last  No- 
vember and  the  leadership  we  believe  they 
still  want  today, '■  he  said. 

•It  was  the  Presidents  policy  of  keeping 
America  strong  and  keeping  American  policy 
credible  that  led  to  the  historic  break- 
throughs with  China  and  Russia. 

■We  can  hardly  afford  now  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  policies  that  have  brought  us  to 
this  junction,  if  we  are  to  prevent  inter- 
national turmoil  from  continuing  to  be  a  dis- 
traction from  the  pursuit  of  our  domestic 
goals.  "  he  said. 

Mr.  Laird  had  accepted  the  luncheon  en- 
gagement before  he  returned  to  the  Adminis- 
tration as  chief  domestic  adviser  to  the 
President  on  June  6.  /.s  a  Representative 
from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Laird  had  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  expand  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  of  which  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research  is  a  part. 

'Gentlemen.  I  am  delighted  that  you  could 
all  attend  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research.  I'm  glad 
to  see  such  a  good  turnout  for  the  celebra- 
tion. "  Mr.  Laird  said  to  reporters  who  waited 
to  question  him  about  Watergate  after  the 
speech  at  the  Washington  Hilton. 

Asked  when  the  President  would  answer 
reporters'  questions  generated  from  the  Sen- 
ate testimony  of  John  W.  Dean  3d.  the 
former  White  House  counsel.  Mr.  Laird  re- 
plied: 


The  idea  that  the  President  is  not  going 
to  have  a  news  conference  to  answer  ques- 
tions (arising  from  the  Senate  Watergate 
hearings]  is  in  error 

•I  would  not  think  the  President  wants  to 
be  in  a  position  in  which  he  is  responding  to 
every  single  witness  who  appeared  before  the 
committee." 

Mr.  Laird  said  the  President  was  waiting 
to  see  if  the  hearings  would  continue  now  or 
would  be  suspended  for  a  short  period.  In  any 
case,  the  White  House  ■will  go  forward.  In 
any  case,  the  White  House  'will  go  forward 
at  our  own  time."  he  said." 

conclusion  of  morning  business 
Mr.    Robert  C.    Byrd.    Mr.    President,    is 

there  further  morning  business? 
The    Acting    President    pro    tempore.    Is 

there    further    morning    business?    If    not. 

morning  business  is  concluded. 

continuing  appropriations.  1974 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  261. 
House  Joint  Resolution  636. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  "A 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  636)  maiking  con- 
tinuing appropriations  .for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes.  " 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  joint  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  .\CTiNG  President  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allen).  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  at  its  meeting  on 
Thursday.  June  28,  1973.  approved  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  with  amendments  and  or- 
dered it  reported  to  the  Senate. 

As  Members  are  aware,  the  purpose  of  the 
continuing  resolution  is  to  enable  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  function,  in  the  absence  of  new 
obligational  authority  for  the  upcoming  fis- 
cal year  1974  which  commences  on  July  1. 

This  resolution  contains  an  expiration  date 
of  September  30.  1973.  to  provide  about  1 
month  after  the  return  of  the  Senate  from 
its  August  recess  to  finalize  the  remaining 
appropriation  bills. 

The  resolution  assumes  passage  by  the 
House  of  9  of  the  13  regular  annual  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  year  1974  by  June  30. 

It  is  expected  that  two  bills  will  pass  the 
Senate  before  July;  that  is.  the  Agriculture 
and  the  HUD.  Space  Science.  Veterans  bills. 

Members  are  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the 
resolution.  They  are  explained  in  detail  in 
the  committee  report. 

On  a  roUcall  vote  of  9  to  8  in  the  commit- 
tee, the  Church-Case  language,  dealing  not 
only  with  Cambodia  and  Laos  but  also  with 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  was  inserted  into 
the  continuing  resolution. 

The  remaining  amendments  proposed  by 
the  committee  are  explained  in  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  functions  of  Government 
after  June  30.  1973.  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
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Mr.  Young.  Mr.  President,  this  resolution 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
for  funding  the  continuation  of  Government 
functions  beyond  June  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Biography— Kenneth  E.  BeLieu.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  army 

Kenneth  E.  BeLieu.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  was  born  in  Portland.  Oregon.  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1914.  He  attended  Roosevelt  High 
School  in  Portland  ("33)  and  the  University 
of  Oregon  (37)  at  Eugene.  Oregon  and  subse- 
quently the  Harvard  Business  School  Ad- 
vanced Management  Program  ("55). 

Mr.  BeLieu  was  sworn  in  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  on  22  September  1971. 

In  1940.  after  three  years  of  business  in 
Portland,  he  volunteered  for  active  duty  as  a 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Infantry.  By  1945. 
he  had  participated  in  the  Normandy  Land- 
ing and  campaigns  in  France,  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge.  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  He 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Bronze  Star.  Purple  Heart  and 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

Following  World  War  II.  he  served  in  var- 
ious assignments  with  the  Army  in  the  War 
Department  and  Department  of  the  Army 
General  Staff.  In  1950.  during  the  Korean 
Conflict,  he  lost  his  left  leg  below  the  knee 
as  a  result  of  wounds  received  in  combat. 
Upon  his  discharge  from  the  hospital  he  was 
assigned  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  where  he  served  as  Executive  Officer 
to  two  Secretaries  of  the  Army  before  his  re- 
tirement as  a  Colonel  in  1955. 

From  1955  to  1960.  BeLieu  was  a  profes- 
sional staff  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  first  Staff  Director 
of  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  and  at  the  same  time 
was  Staff  Director  of  the  Preparedness  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

In  February  1961,  he  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Installations 
and  Logistics.  In  February  1965,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  While 
in  the  Navy  Mr.  BeLieu  was  awarded  the 
Navy's  Distinguished  Public  Service  Award. 
He  returned  to  private  life  in  July  of  1965. 

During  the  period  of  July  1965  to  January 
1969.  Mr.  BeLieu  held  positions  as  Executive 
Vice  President.  President  and  Member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Leisure  World  Foundation.  La- 
guna  Beach.  California;  Member.  Defense 
Science  Board;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Advi- 
sors. Ryan  Aeronautical  Corporation  and 
Continental  Motors;  and  Member.  Technical 
Advisory  Board.  RCA. 

On  January  21.  1969  Mr.  BeLieu  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon  a.?  Deputy  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Congressional 
Relations,  the  position  he  held  until  he  was 
appointed  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  BeLieu  and  his  family  reside  in  Alex- 
andria, Virginia 

Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  have  had  many,  many  personal 
contacts  with  Kenneth  BeLieu  over  the 
years.  He  is  a  close  personal  friend.  I  have 
come  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  able 
public  servants  in  all  of  government. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Er\1n.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  permitting  me  to  proceed. 


Mr.  President.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada.  Over  the  years  I  have  had 
many  contacts  with  Kenneth  BeLieu  and 
many  opportunities  to  observe  his  work  as  a 
public  official.  He  is  truly  a  great  American 
and  truly  a  great  public  servant. 

continuing  appropriations.  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res,  636)  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes. 

CONTINUING  resolutions  ERODE 
congressional  POWER 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
continues  its  laudable  efforts  to  regain  its 
rightful  constitutional  prerogatives,  efforts 
in  which  I  have  wholeheartedly  joined,  and 
which  I  will  continue  enthusiastically  to 
support.  The  Congress  has  at  last  found  the 
will  to  challenge  the  President's  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  we  will  continue  to  at- 
tach riders  to  any  and  all  legislation  that 
comes  through  the  Senate  until  we  succeed 
in  stopping  the  illegal  bombing. 

In  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings,  the 
committee  is  revealing  to  the  public  what 
the  Congress  has  long  known— that  executive 
autocracy,  far  from  fostering  efficiency  in 
Government,  fosters  instead  a  mentality 
that  regards  the  Constitution  itself  as  an  an- 
noying obstacle  to  the  quest  for  greater 
power. 

So  there  are  signs  that  the  Congress  is  no 
longer  content  to  docilely  bend  to  the  wishes 
of  the  administration,  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  But  in  one  critical  area  the  Con- 
gress is  still  failing  itself  and  the  American 
people.  That  critical  area  is  appropriations 
and  fiscal  policy,  perhaps  the  single  most 
important  power  Congress  holds. 

Today  we  are  considering  a  continuing  res- 
olution to  fund  Government  programs  until 
we  get  around  to  passing  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations bills.  The  continuing  resolution 
is  necessary,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it.  but  it 
should  be  recognized  for  what  it  is — an  emas- 
culation of  congressional  power. 

Continuing  resolutions  simply  give  Gov- 
ernment agencies  the  same  amount  of  money 
for  the  same  programs  authorized  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  They  do  not  reflect  any 
new  congressional  review  of  programs,  any 
new  perception  of  national  priorities.  For- 
eign aid  has  been  operating  on  a  continuing 
resolution  for  15  months.  During  that  time 
there  have  been  extensive  hearings,  and  pro- 
longed debate  on  foreign  aid  policy,  which 
have  contributed  greatly  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  factors  that  should  shape  foreign 
aid  programs  in  the  post-Vietnam  era.  Yet 
all  this  discussion  has  been  to  no  avail,  for 
we  have  never  been  able  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences into  an  appropriations  package,  and 
have  relied  instead  upon  the  lame  answer  of 
continuing  resolutions. 

In  so  doing.  Congress  abdicates  its  respon- 
sibility, and  contributes  to  the  erosion  of  its 
power  over  the  Federal  purse.  If  the  Congress 
does  not  take  the  responsibility  of  se^Wng 
national  priorities,  the  Executive  will,  and 
its  domination  over  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue. 

I  do  not  mean  to  unduly  criticize  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  for  their  failure  to 
get  appropriations  bills  before  the  Congress 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  well  understand  the  frustrations  of  at- 
tempting to  develop  the  Federal  budget 
within  a  few  short  months.  Nonetheless,  we 
should  all  recognize  that  the  appropriations 
process  is  in  need  of  reform. 


As  an  initial  step,  we  need  to  change  the 
fiscal  year  to  conform  with  the  calendar 
year.  Senator  Magnuson  has  recommended 
this  change  in  his  Federal  Appropriations 
Reform  Act  (S.  1648).  and  today  I  am  joining 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  legislation.  This 
bill  will  give  the  Congress  time  to  thought- 
fully consider  authorizing  and  appropriating 
legislation,  rather  than  having  to  surrender 
to  the  last  resort  of  continuing  resolutions. 

But  we  cannot  argue  that,  since  these  re- 
form efforts  are  proceeding,  we  can  afford  to 
remain  content  with  flimsy  "answers"  to 
budgetary  problems,  such  as  continuing  reso- 
lutions. Continuing  resolutions  are  prime  ex- 
amples of  the  Congress"  inadequacy  to  deal 
with  tough  political  decisions,  and  lend  cre- 
dence to  the  claim  that  Congress  is  fiscally 
irresponsible.  They  are  signs  of  weakness. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  answer  lies  in  the 
formation  of  small,  all-powerful  budget  com- 
mittees to  exercise  total  control  of  the  budg- 
etary process  in  the  name  of  congressional 
responsibility  and  efficiency.  That  is  not 
necessarily  the  alternative  to  our  present 
situation. 

But  I  do  say  that  the  Congress,  no  more 
than  the  Executive,  can  cover  up  its  defi- 
ciencies with  desperation  measures.  When  we 
rely  upon  continuing  resolutions  to  fund 
Government  operations,  we  surrender  our 
power  of  the  purse.  When  we  lose  that  power, 
we  lose  our  credibility  with  the  people,  and 
our  right  to  contest  the  present  distortion  of 
national  priorities. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  President.  I  aisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  Thomas  Dine,  my  com- 
mittee staff  assistant,  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  Senate  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  resolution  in  order  to 
assist  me. 

The  Presidls'g  Officer.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  committee 
amendment  is  next  in  order. 

Does  the  Senator  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  his  amendment  called  up? 

Mr.  Chiles.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  amendment  may  be 
called  up  out  of  order. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  read  the  amendment. 
a.mendment  of  titles  10  and  37  of  the  united 
states  code— conference  report 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  8537.  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Helms).  The 
report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  ■The 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8537»  to  amend 
titles  10  and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
permanent  certain  provisions  of  the  Depend- 
ents Assistance  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees."' 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  report,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

conference  report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the   two   Houses  on   the 
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amendment  of  Che  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8637)  to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  make  permanent  certain  provisions 
of  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  6  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ment strike  out  titles  III  and  IV.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■Sec.  206.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
July  I.  1973.  ■ 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Stt-art  Symington. 
Harry  F  Byrd,  Jr.. 
Harold  E.  Hlches. 
John  Tower. 
William  L.  Scott. 
Managers  on  Ihe  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Sa.mlel  S.  Stratton. 
F.  Edward  Hebert. 
Bill  Nichols. 
William  G.  Bray. 
John  E.  Hunt. 
Managers  on  the  pan  of  the  House. 
Mr   Harry  F   Byrd.  Jr.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  laws  relating  to  this  expired  last 
night.    I   ask   unanimous   consent    that    the 
printing    requirement    under    the    rule    be 
waived. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr    Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr    Mr.  President.  I 
move    that    the    Senate   agree    to    the    con- 
ference report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

continuing  appropriations.  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  (H  J.  Res  636i  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  President.  I  am  shocked 
and  dismayed  by  the  report  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  voted  to 
allow  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  to  continue 
until  August  15. 

The  death  rattle  of  America  is  being  heard 
today  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
The  committee  amendment  is  coming  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
will  gladly  yield  the  floor  to  permit  it  to  be 
presented. 

This  Is  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
There  may  be  no  deception  this  time,  but  the 
precipitate  action  is  there. 

I  thought  Congress  had  spoken  clearly  this 
session.  I  thought  we  said  the  President  has 
to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  wants  to 
stop  the  bombing  or  stop  this  country.  Veto 
or  no  veto.  Congress  must  redress  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Executive. 

Now  the  Congress  seems  to  have 
capitulated.  I  am  sad.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  abandoning  its  mandate  as 
an  equal  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  hear  people  talking  about  the  resurgence 
of  Congress,  restoring  the  balance  of  power, 
yet  I  have  never  seen  such  capitulation  in 
my  life  Elected  officials  who  have  had  dedi- 
cated records  of  being  on  the  side  of  human- 
ity appear  willing  to  surrender  their  prin- 
ciples with  hardly  a  whimper. 

The  old  adage  of  the  Bible  is  true:  The  sins 
of  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  will  be  visited 
upon  the  children  unto  the  fourth  and  fifth 
generation. 

The  young  people  of  this  country  spoke  out 
time  and  time  again.  Finally  their  message 


got  through  to  the  older  people,  and  finally 
to  the  Congress. 

We  adopted  a  resolution  the  Eagleton 
amendment  We  put  it  in  every  bill.  We  said 
we  were  going  to  meet  the  President  head 
on.  Now  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
agrees  to  this  tragic  delay  with  only  two  dis- 
sents, that  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  compliment  Senator 
Mansfield  and  Senator  Muskie  for  their 
willingness  and  dedication  to  stand  for 
peace.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  about  the 
other  members  of  the  foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, each  of  whom  I  hold  in  the  highest 
respect.  Nevertheless.  I  cannot  understand 
their  action. 

Mr  President.  I  am  unwilling  to  have  Con- 
gress commit  suicide.  I  know  that  everyone 
in  this  body  is  aware  of  my  long  record 
against  the  war.  My  active  opposition  to  the 
war  dates  from  1963.  I  disagreed  with  my  own 
President  about  it.  God  bless  his  soul,  he  is 
no  longer  with  us.  I  have  said  repeatedly 
that  I  would  not  criticize  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration if  it  brought  the  war  to  an  end.  and 
it  did.  But  the  President  could  have  done  it 
much  sooner— some  20.000  lives  sooner. 

It  is  not  just  American  lives  that  are  in- 
volved: it  is  all  of  humanity  Those  bombs 
are  killing  people  every  minute.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  appropriations;  it  is  a 
matter  of  killing  people.  It  is  outright  mur- 
der. I  repeat,  it  is  outright  murder  I  do  not 
want  my  finger  to  pull  the  trigger  on  those 
bombs.  I  do  not  want  my  children  to  bear  the 
guilt  of  Vietnam.  Other  Senators  may  put 
their  fingers  on  the  trigger.  I  will  not. 

Yesterday  we  stood  fast.  We  agreed  that 
the  Cambodian  resolution  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  would  stay 
in  the  debt  limit  bill.  My  understanding  was 
that  the  House  would  keep  it  in  the  bill.  I 
understand  the  President  threatened  to  veto 
it.  I  understood  we  were  willing  to  accept 
that  veto.  I  understood  that  we  would  have  a 
confrontation  and  that  we  were  not  going  to 
compromise  with  death  That  is  just  the 
point.  We  must  confront  the  President  with 
the  fact  that  this  country  has  had  enough  of 
killing  and  suffering 

A  long  time  ago.  in  late  1967.  when  I  wrote 
about  the  American  crisis  in  Vietnam.  I 
stated: 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  world  will 
be  better  served  by  the  virtues  of  the  Amer- 
ican example  than  by  the  employment  of 
American  military  power.  I  believe  that  we 
cannot  violate  the  pledges  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes  con- 
tained in  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
then  demand  that  others  live  according  to 
that  international    rule  by  law." 

The  gracious  bounty  of  America  deserves 
to  be  employed  in  building  a  better  way  of 
life  for  our  people  at  home  and  for  all  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  We  will  not  be  able  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  American  life  while 
America's  precious  human  and  material  re- 
sources are  being  wasted  in  a  land  war  in 
Vietnam.  Other  well-meaning  American 
leaders  have  told  us  before  that  winning  just 
this  one  war  will  make  the  world  safe  for 
freedom  and  democracy.  We  know  that  war 
and  killing  cannot  help  us  to  realize  our  con- 
structive goals.  We  must  work  toward  these 
ends  slowly  and  painfully.  We  know  that  we 
will  be  able  to  achieve  the  lofty  promise  of 
America  only  in  peace. 

I  said: 

You  never  can  justify  Immorality,  even  if 
it  is  national  or  international  policy— in  the 
self-interest  or  the  national  interest. 

I  repeated  at  that  time  this  statement: 

In  a  major  foreign  policy  speech  at  The 
American  University  on  June  10.  1963  Presi- 


dent Kennedy  returned  to  this  theme.  "I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  reexamine  our  own  atti- 
tude [toward  world  peace]— as  individuals 
and  as  a  nation— for  our  attitude  is  as  essen- 
tial as  theirs.  .  .  .  Every  thoughtful  citizen 
who  despairs  of  war  and  wishes  to  bring 
peace,  should  begin  by  looking  inward— by 
examining  his  own  attitude  toward  the  possi- 
bilities of  fwace." 

Wlien  President  Kennedy  asked  us  to  look 
at  ourselves,  he  did  not  deny  the  hostility 
and  the  malevolence  of  the  other  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  talking  about  morality 
and  credibility.  These  are  subjects  of  discus- 
sion everywhere  today.  I  said  at  that  time, 
and  this  is  the  heart  of  my  speech: 

To  sum  up:  even  more  damaging  than  the 
credibility  gap  is  what  might  be  called 
America's  "morality  gap"  in  Vietnam.  A  na- 
tion cannot  furnish  moral  leadership  while 
performing  immoral  acts.  This  is  at  the 
heart  of  my  objection  to  what  we  are  doing 
in  Vietnam— it  is  basically  immoral.  Sup- 
posed political  expediency  can  never  Justify 
clear-cut  immorality  whether  in  national  or 
international  politics.  It  may  appear  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  short  term,  but  it  carries  the 
seeds  of  self-destruction. 

But  it  is  even  more  immoral  now  in  Cam- 
bodia. We  bomb  in  the  name  of  expediency 
and  that  is  the  only  excuse  for  the  August  15 
delay  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions today. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Fulbright) 
has  likewise  been  a  dedicated  foe  of  this  war. 
I  am  waiting  to  see  how  he  explains  this  sud- 
den turn  of  events  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  never  thought  I  would  be  at 
odds  with  him  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution was  presented.  This  is  the  same  pre- 
cipitous type  action  as  was  taken  when  we 
surrendered  complete  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  only  vague  assurances. 

Senator  Fllbright  said  at  that  time: 

The  measure  of  our  falling  short  [of  Ameri- 
cans ideals]  is  the  measure  of  the  patriot's 
duty  of  dissent.  The  massive  nature  of  the 
suffering  Vietnam  has  called  forth  an  equal- 
ly massive  outpouring  of  agony  by  those  who 
care  for  America 

If  we  are  going  to  bring  American  practice 
up  to  American  ideals,  we  must  speak  out. 

But  I  would  add  to  Senator  Fulbrights 
statement  that  our  speaking  out  is  not  so 
much  an  act  of  dissent  as  it  is  an  act  of  affir- 
mation. The  truth  is  that  we  are  consist- 
ently upholding  certain  commitments  and 
policies. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  not  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  it  is  not  dollars,  it  is  not  get- 
ting along  with  the  President.  The  issue  is 
simply  death,  death  in  every  aspect — death 
with  the  cold  hand  of  America  pulling  the 
trigger  on  innocent  people. 

There  is  no  question  that  others  are  guilty, 
but  we  should  not  measure  ourselves  by  the 
guilt  of  others.  That  is  like  saying  that  you 
should  murder  someone  because  someone 
else  has  murdered.  That  is  no  excuse,  espe- 
cially for  a  country  like  America.  I  thought 
we  had  put  that  attitude  aside. 

With  respect  to  those  who  really  feel  this 
country  may  now  be  sinking  to  its  death, 
those  who  feel  that  we  may  have  reached  our 
peak  and  are  on  our  way  down,  if  we  approve 
of  the  action  taken  today  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  if  the  Cambodian 
bombing  is  continued  for  another  45  days;  if 
that  authority  is  continued,  then  the  Water- 
gate hearings  and  all  the  other  hearings 
might  as  well  be  dismissed  because  there  is 
not  enough  credibility  left  in  this  body  to 
really  support  any  continued  confidence  by 
the  American  people. 
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It  took  a  long  time  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  accept  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
mislead  about  the  war.  Basically  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  in  peace.  Basically  the 
American  people  believe  in  life.  They  do  not 
want  to  put  their  stamp  of  approval  on  war 
and  death.  It  is  our  responsibility  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  end  the  bombing.  The  Constitution  Is 
very  clear.  It  says  that  only  Congress  can  de- 
clare war.  In  the  past  we  in  Congress  said 
that  the  war  was  underway— that  we  could 
not  stop  it  once  it  was  underway.  We  have 
been  too  quick  with  excuses,  mostly  excus- 
ing our  own  consciences  when  we  did  not  re- 
assert the  right  to  have  control  over  whether 
or  not  America  should  be  engaged  in  mili- 
tary action. 

The  time  for  excuses  has  long  since  passed. 
We  have  determined  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body  that  the  Eagleton  amendment 
should  be  law.  We  have  made  it  very  clear  to 
the  President  that  we  want  the  bombing 
stopped.  The  identical  resolution  and  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  both  bodies.  Now.  we 
must  question  whether  or  not  this  Congress 
has  the  courage  to  stand  up  by  its  own  com- 
mitments or  whether  this  Congress  is  going 
to  be  intimidated  by  political  blackmail. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  who  is  going 
home  on  July  4th  for  a  holiday,  but  it  is  a 
sad  state  of  affairs  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  going  to  be  celebrated  in  a 
few  days  and  we  have  a  declaration  of  capitu- 
lation from  Congress — a  declaration,  which 
really  is  a  declaration  of  war.  That  is  what 
it  amounts  to.  Any  Senator  who  votes  for 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  proposal 
will  be  declaring  war  on  Cambodia  until  Au- 
gust. Make  no  mistake.  That  is  what  it  is. 
The  proposal  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
I  am  willing  to  stay  here  during  all  this  holi- 
day— I  do  not  need  a  vacation — while  we  de- 
cide whether  we  have  the  courage  to  stop  the 
bombing  and  the  killing  once  and  for  all.  I 
want  to  stay  here  until  we  make  sure  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the  servant 
of  the  people,  and  not  the  new  dictator  of  im- 
perial America. 

TO  GIVE  and  to  take  AWAY 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President.  I  speak  with 
particular  reference  to  the  third  proviso  in 
section  101(a)(4)  of  the  continuing  resolution 
now  before  us.  House  Joint  Resolution  636. 
This  proviso  stipulates  that  no  State  will  re- 
ceive less  under  title  I-A  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  than  it  re- 
ceived during  fiscal  year  1972.  A  total  appro- 
priation of  some  $1.5  billion  is  involved.  The 
reason  for  this  provision,  which  also  appears 
in  the  Labor-HEW  fiscal  year  1974  appropria- 
tion bill,  H.R.  8877.  which  passed  the  House 
on  June  26,  is  to  forestall  a  diminution  in 
title  I  funds  received  by  a  State  because  of 
use  of  the  1970  census  in  counting  eligible 
students  instead  of  the  1960  census.  The  au- 
thorizing legislation,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  requires  use  of  the 
latest  census  figures. 

This  proviso  was  proposed  to  prevent,  as 
the  House  report  on  H.R.  8877  states,  "a  dras- 
tic redistribution  and  possible  reductions  of 
as  much  as  50  percent  in  some  State  allot- 
ments." At  this  late  date  in  the  appropria- 
tion process,  when  school  budgets  are  al- 
ready in  place  for  the  new  school  year  which 
begins  in  September,  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
here  would  want  seriously  to  dislocate  local 
budgetary  processes.  But  while  this  provi- 
sion does  not  do  that,  it  does  an  injustice  to 
the  concept  of  concentration  of  funds  on  the 
disadvantaged  which  has  been  a  part  of  the 
enactment  of  ESEA  since  1965.  And.  given 
the  nature  of  the  "grandfather"  concept,  it 
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threatens  to  change  the  direction  of  ESEA. 
for  grandfathering  breeds  more  grand- 
fathering, as  all  of  us  here  know. 

This  past  year,  distribution  of  funds 
through  the  States  to  the  local  schools  has 
been  on  the  basis  of  the  1960  census.  This, 
schools  are  receiving  funds  based  on  a  count 
of  children  almost  all  of  whom  are  no  longer 
attending  public  school,  for  if  a  child  were  5 
years  of  age  in  1960  he  would  be  18  today  in 
1973  and  probably  be  out  of  school— as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  title  I,  ESEA,  provides  only  for 
the  counting  of  children  aged  5  to  17.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that 
many  of  the  youngsters  counted  in  1960— 
then  aged  10  to  17,  for  examplte — have  now 
married,  moved  out  of  the  area  of  the  school 
they  attended,  and  even  have  children  of 
their  own.  However,  under  this  proviso,  if 
their  own  children  are  eligible  as  disadvan- 
taged, they  could  well  not  receive  title  I  as- 
sistance because  that  money  is  going  to  an- 
other State  based  on  the  1960  count  of  the 
parent.  Thus,  for  example,  if  an  individual 
counted  as  disadvantaged  and  living  in 
South  Carolina  in  1960  had  subsequently 
married,  and  moved  with  his  wife  and  child 
to  New  York,  California,  Pennsylvania,  or 
any  one  of  some  25  other  States,  and  his 
child  was  also  eligible  to  be  counted  as  dis- 
advantaged, under  this  proviso  funds  would 
go  to  South  Carolina  where  the  parent  re- 
sided in  1960.  rather  than  to  the  State  where 
the  child  resided  in  1970  and  still  resides. 
This  is  visiting  the  nonsin  of  the  parent  upon 
the  child. 

But  this  hold-harmless  provision,  designed 
to  protect  school  budgets  from  drastic  reduc- 
tions, will  not  even  do  that.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  a  school  district  in  one  of  the 
States  where  local  educational  agency 
boundaries  and  county  boundaries  are  coter- 
minus.  Should  such  a  district  suffer  a  50-per- 
cent loss  of  eligible  students  due  to  the 
change  from  1960  to  1970  census— the  type  of 
loss  referred  to  in  the  House  report — then, 
despite  the  hold-harmless  provision  which 
refers  only  to  States,  that  local  school  dis- 
trict would  lose  title  I  funds  and  the  other 
school  districts  throughout  the  State  would 
gain  title  I  funds.  This,  according  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  applies  in  States  advan- 
taged by  the  hold-harmless  provision  as  well 
as  in  States  disadvantaged  by  it.  It  also  ap- 
plies in  States  where  local  school  districts 
are  not  coterminus  with  county  lines,  except 
inasmuch  as  computations  would  be  affected 
by  population  changes  in  other  parts  of  the 
county.  Consequently,  the  hold-harmless 
provision,  which  applies  only  to  States  and 
not  to  local  educational  agencies — that  is. 
local  school  boards — cannot  avoid  a  heavy 
local  budget  impact. 

Now.  as  to  individual  States.  Some  States, 
as  the  1970  census  reveals,  have  proportion- 
ately more  eligible  disadvantaged  children 
than  they  had  in  1960;  some  States  have  less. 
The  States  with  more  eligible  children,  logi- 
cally require — and  are  entitled  under  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act — 
more  funds  to  educate  them;  the  States  with 
less  require  less  funds.  Because  of  this  hold- 
harmless  provision  in  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill  passed  by  the  House.  28  States 
will  have  to  give  away  allocated  moneys  to 
bring  22  States  up  to  their  fiscal  year  1972 
level.  But  for  the  hold-harmless  provision  in 
H.R.  8877.  my  own  State  of  New  York  would, 
in  fiscal  year  1974,  receives  $54,680,111  more 
in  fiscal  year  1974 — thus,  the  disadvantaged 
children  of  New  York  State  would  lose  more 
than  $54  million  in  title  I  funds  to  which  the 
law  otherwise  entitles  them.  Other  States 
also     would     lose — for     example,      Indiana 


$3,866,327;        Maine       $1,068,315;        Michigan. 
$12,678,798;  New  Hampshire.  $503,115. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amended 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Chiles.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  from  the  bill  section  108. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Eagleton.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  30  sec- 
onds, I  wish  to  describe  what  this  is.  It  is  the 
Eagleton  amendment,  as  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  it  came  over  in  the  continuing 
resolution  from  the  House.  The  motion  is  to 
strike  the  section  and  I  vote  "no." 

The  Presiding  Officer.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis),  is  absent  because  of 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and  vot- 
ing, the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark). 
would  note  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58,  nays 
31.  as  follows: 

[No.  261  Leg.] 
YEAS— 58 

Aiken,  Allen.  Baker.  Bartlett,  Beall. 
Bellmon,  Bennett,  Bible.  Brock.  Buckley. 
Byrd.  Harry  F.,  Jr.,  Byrd,  Robert  C,  Cannon, 
Case,  Chiles,  Church,  Cook.  Cranston,  Curtis. 
Dole.  Domenici.  Dominick.  Eastland.  Ervin, 
Fannin,  Fong,  Fulbright,  Griffin,  Gumey. 
Hansen,  Helms,  Hollings.  Hruska.  Huddle- 
ston.  Humphrey.  Jackson.  Johnston.  Long. 
Magnuson.  McClellan.  Mclntyre.  Metcalf. 
Nunn.  Packwood.  Pastore.  Pearson.  Percy. 
Roth.  Saxbe.  Scott.  Pa..  Scott.  Va.. 
Sparkman.  Stevens.  Stevenson.  Taft.  Tal- 
madge.  Tower,  and  Young. 
NAYS— 31 

Abourezk.  Bayh.  Brooke.  Burdick.  E^le- 
ton.  Gravel.  Hart.  Hartke.  Haskell,  HatHeld, 
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Hathaway.  Hughes.  Inouye.  Kennedy,  Mans- 
neld.  Mathias.  McGovern.  Mondale.  Mon- 
toya.  Moss.  Muskie.  Nelson.  Pell.  Proxmire, 
Randolph.  Ribicoff.  Schweiker.  Symington. 
Tunney.  Welcker,  and  Williams. 
NOT  VOTING— U 

Bentsen.  Blden.  Clark.  Cotton.  Goldwater. 
Javits.  McClure.  McGee.  Stafford.  Stennis. 
and  Thurmond. 

So  Mr  McClellan's  motion  to  delete  sec- 
tion 108  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  two  amendments  and  ask  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  waived  and  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  after  line  22.  insert  the  follow- 
ing; "Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  appro- 
priating sums  of  money  shall  be  interpreted 
by  any  person  or  court  as  authority  for  rati- 
fication or  approval  of  any  impoundment 
budget  authority  by  the  President  or  any 
other  federal  employee,  in  the  past  or  the  fu- 
ture, unless  done  pursuant  to  statutory  au- 
thority in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  im- 
poundment and  shall  not  be  held  to  effect 
the  status  of  any  lawsuit  or  right  of  action 
involving  the  right  to  those  funds." 

On  page  10.  after  line  22.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Any  provision  of  law  which  requires 
unexpended  funds  to  return  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  shall  not  be  held  to  affect  the  status  of 
any  lawsuit  or  right  of  action  involving  the 
right  to  those  funds." 

Mr  Chiles.  Mr  President,  these  two 
amendments  would  add  language  to  the  bill 
primarily  to  provide  that  nothing  in  the  bill 
would  hinder  any  lawsuit  that  is  now  in 
progress  or  any  right  of  action  that  would 
now  be  available  by  virtue  of  impoundment 
in  any  fund  in  the  bill. 

The  Office  of  General  Counsel.  Department 
of  Education,  of  my  State  contacted  me  in 
regard  to  their  fear  that  the  language  that 
would  go  into  effect  now  under  continuing 
resolution  would  hurt  the  provisions  of  a 
lawsuit  because  of  the  fact  that  funds  could 
lapse.  So  this  language  merely  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  can  be  construed  to  make 
illegal  any  act  that  is  statutorily  legal. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendments  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  I  hope  that  the  amendments 
can  be  accepted. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  full  im- 
pact of  these  amendments.  I  am  disposed  to 
take  them  to  conference.  I  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  in  conference.  My  concern  is 
that  we  are  loading  the  bill  with  amend- 
ments. However.  I  will  take  the  amendments 
to  conference. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments,  en  bloc,  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  its  reading  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

On  page  8.  line  6,  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed" insert  the  following,  "of  which 
S183.4OO.0O0  shall  be  for  carrying  into  effect 
title  I.  part  A.  of  such  Act". 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr  President,  very  briefly. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 


mittee about  this  matter.  The  matter  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  two  very  able 
and  distinguished  members  of  the  other 
body  I  hope  that  the  chairman  will  take  this 
amendment  to  conference  and  discuss  it  with 
the  members  of  the  conference  committee 
from  the  other  body. 

This  relates  to  the  level  of  the  Job  Corps 
It  adds  no  money.  It  merely  designates  that 
the  Job  Corps  Itself  will  not  be  eliminated. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr  Mondale). 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (put- 
ting the  question). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  Officer.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  joint  resolution  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  636)  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  is. 
Shall  the  joint  resolution  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  1  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  Bentsen )  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BlDEN).  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  because  of 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and  vot- 
ing, the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark ) 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  Is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  his  family 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr  McClure >  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits )  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  THURMOND)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator 
(tom  South  Carolina  (Mr  Thurmond)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73.  nays 
16.  as  follows: 

[No.  262  Leg.] 
YEAS-73 

Abourezk.  Aiken,  Allen.  Baker.  Bartlett. 
Bayh.  Beall.  Bellmon.  Bennett.  Bible.  Brock. 
Buckley.  Burdick.  Byrd.  Harry  F..  Jr.,  Byrd, 
Robert  C.  Cannon.  Case.  Chiles.  Church. 
Cook,  Cranston.  Curtis.  Dole.  Domenici. 
Dominick,  Eastland.  Ervin.  Fannin.  Fong. 
Fulbright.  Griffin.  Gumey,  Hansen,  Haskell. 
Helms.  Hollings.  Hruska.  Huddleston.  Hum- 
phrey. Inouye.  Jackson,  Johnston,  Long. 
Magnuson.  McClellan.  McGovem.  Mclntyre. 
Metcalf.  Mondale.  Montoya.  Nelson.  Nunn. 
Packwood.  Pastore.  Pearson.  Pell.  Percy. 
Proximire.  Randolph.  Roth.  Saxbe,  Scott, 
Pa..  Scott,  Va.,  Sparkman.  Stevens,  Steven- 
son, Symington,  Taft,  Talmadge,  Tower. 
Weicker.  Williams,  and  Young. 
NAYS- 16 

Brooke.  Eagleton.  Gravel,  Hart,  Hartke. 
Hatfield,     Hatahaway,     Hughes.     Kennedy. 


Mansfield.  Mathias.  Moss.  Muskie.  Ribicoff. 
Schweiker.  and  Tunney 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Bentsen.  Biden,  Clark.  Cotton.  Goldwater, 
Javits,  McClure.  McGee,  Stafford.  Stennis. 
and  Thurmond. 

So  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  636)  was 
passed. 

Mr  McClellan.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  appropriately  renumber 
the  sections  in  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  the  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Mondale)  appointed  Mr. 
McClellan.  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Pastore. 
Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr  Young.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  CorroN. 
and  Mr.  Case  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

supplemental  appropriations.  1973 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr  President.  I  ask  that  a 
message  at  the  desk  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H.R.  9055  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mondale)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  H.R.  9055.  an  act  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  10  minutes  on  the  pending  bill,  which  had 
passed  the  Senate  once  before,  was  vetoed, 
and  was  repassed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  the  Indochina  amendment  in  it 
which  the  Senate  agreed  to  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan).  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  YOUNO).  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  so  ordered.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  I  know  of  no  amendments  to 
be  offered  to  the  bill.  No  one  has  suggested 
to  me  that  any  amendments  will  be  offered. 
As  far  as  I  know,  the  bill  is  ready  for  third 
reading  and  passage. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe 
any  further  discussion  is  necessary.  It  is  a 
clean  bill  that  was  vetoed,  with  the  so-called 
Cambodian  amendment  added  to  it. 

We  have  practically  all  of  the  other  appro- 
priation bills  pending,  so  if  any  Senators 
have  amendments,  they  can  attach  them  to 
the  remaining  bills. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  bill  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  and 
read  the  third  time. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Do  Senators  yield 
back  their  time? 
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Mr.  McCXEllan.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  Young.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mondale).  All 
remaining  time  having  been  yielded  back  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  Pastore.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
shall  it  pass?  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk), 
the  Senator  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee ).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE)  are  necessary  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Clark )  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Biden)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  because  of 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and  vot- 
ing, the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark) 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  STAFFORD) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  SaxbK)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  72.  nays 
14.  as  follows: 

[No.  263  Leg.] 
YEAS— 72 

Aiken,  Allen.  Baker,  Bartlett.  Bayh.  Beall. 
Bellmon.  Bennett.  Bible,  Brock.  Brooke, 
Buckley,  Burdick,  Byrd.  Harry  F..  Jr..  Byrd. 
Robert  C.  Cannon.  Case.  Chiles,  Church, 
Cook,  Cranston.  Curtis.  Dole,  Domenici. 
Dominick,  Eastland,  Ervin,  Fannin,  Fong, 
Fulbright,  Gravel,  Griffin,  Gurney,  Hansen, 
Haskell,  Helms.  Hollings.  Hruska.  Huddle- 
ston, Humphrey,  Jackson,  Johnston,  Long. 
Magnuson,  McClellan,  McGovern.  Metcalf, 
Mondale,  Montoya,  Moss.  Nelson.  Nunn. 
Packwood.  Pastore,  Pearson,  Pell,  Percy. 
Proxmire.  Randolph.  Roth.  Scott,  Pa..  Scott, 
Va..  Sparkman.  Stevens,  Steveson,  Syming- 
ton. Taft,  Talmadge,  Tower,  Weicker,  Wil- 
liams and  Young. 

NAYS— 14 

Eagleton.  Hart.  Hartke.  Hatfield.  Hatha- 
way. Hughes.  Inouye.  Kennedy.  Mansfield. 
Mathias,  Muskie,  Ribicoff.  Schweiker.  and 
Tunney. 

NOT  V0TINC5— 14 

Abourezk.  Bentsen.  Biden,  Clark,  Cotton, 
Goldwater,  Javits,  McClure.  McGee.  Mcln- 
tyre. Saxbe.  Stafford.  Stennis.  and  Thur- 
mond. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  9055)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 


Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  this 
cutoff  was  included  in  the  second  sup- 
plemental for  fiscal  year  1973  (P.L.  93- 
50)  and  was  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  In  that  case,  the  funding 
cutoff  occurred  roughly  16  years  after 
the  first  American  advisers  entered 
what  was  then  Indo-China. 

We  have  been  in  Somalia  for  nearly  a 
year.  By  way  of  our  action  today,  we 
are  setting  an  absolute  outside  limit  of 
March  31  of  next  year  on  our  involve- 
ment there.  While  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  allows  the  President  the  op- 
portunity to  come  back  to  Congress 
which  he  has  anyhow,  to  seek  an  exten- 
sion of  that  time,  unless  circumstances 
that  I  cannot  envision  occur  between 
now  and  March  31,  I  cannot  imagine 
such  an  extension  being  either  re- 
quested or  approved  by  the  Congress. 

So  while  the  President  can  come 
back  and  request  more  time  and 
money,  more  time  and  more  funds  will 
be  given  only  if  Congress  approves  the 
request. 

So,  Madam  President,  the  Senate  is 
playing  a  very  important  and  proper 
role  here  today  in  exercising  authority 
that  the  Kramers  of  the  Constitution 
reserved  exclusively  to  the  Congress — 
the  power  of  the  purse,  to  be  found  in 
section  9  of  Article  I  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution—to effect  policy  in  this  most 
vital  area  of  deciding  when  and  for  how 
long  to  send  our  Nation's  sons  and 
daughters  over  the  far-flung  comers  of 
the  globe  to  bear  arms  in  hostile  situa- 
tions. 

There  has  been  a  migration  of  re- 
sponsibility for  committing  United 
States  forces  to  combat  from  Washing- 
ton to  New  York— the  migration  of  re- 
sponsibility has  gone  from  Washington 
to  New  York— over  the  period  of  the 
Somalia  intervention,  particularly 
since  last  March,  when  the  United  Na- 
tions assumed  authority  for  an  ex- 
panded nation-building  role  there.  The 
Senate  has  been  cut  out  of  those  deci- 
sions, but  not  any  longer.  Thus,  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolutions,  No.  814 
and  No.  837  of  March  26,  1993,  and  June 
6,  1993,  respectively,  which  obligated 
U.S.  forces  to  support  the  U.N.  policy 
of  nation-building  and  to  hunt  down 
and  engage  in  a  series  of  murderous  ex- 
changes with  one  warlord,  committed 
the  United  States  without  the  approval 
of  the  American  people  and  without  so 
much  as  a  tip  of  the  hat  from  the  Sen- 
ate. In  addition,  the  command  and  con- 
trol arrangements  in  Somalia  between 
United  Nations  forces,  with  4,000  Amer- 
icans, under  a  United  Nations  com- 
mander, and  United  States  Quick  Reac- 
tion Forces  under  United  States  com- 
mand, became  confused  and  inept. 

This  amendment,  first,  attempts  to 
end  any  confusion  about  who  com- 
mands American  men  and  women  in 


uniform  in  the  context  of  the  Somali 
operation — only  an  American  com- 
mander can  order  our  forces  into  com- 
bat, period,  not  a  United  Nations  com- 
mander—that is  all  over  once  this 
amendment  becomes  law — or  a  third 
country  commander  flying  a  United 
Nations  flag,  regardless  of  whether  he 
has  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  Security 
Council  resolutions.  Nobody  in  Amer- 
ica elected  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General  to  be  our  Commander- 
in-Chief.  It  seems  clear  that  the  cur- 
rent United  Nations  Secretary  General 
has  manipulated  the  use  of  American 
combat  forces  to  engage  in  a  personal 
vendetta  with  a  Somali  warlord.  That 
was  not  any  policy  that  this  body 
signed  up  to,  and  it  has  resulted  in  29 
dead  and  170  wounded  American  sol- 
diers, and  1  hostage,  who  has  now  been 
released.  So,  this  amendment  repudi- 
ates that  practice. 

Second,  this  amendment  approves  a 
self-defense  mission  for  United  States 
forces  in  Somalia,  and  only  in  the  con- 
text of  the  limited  function  of  safe- 
guarding humanitarian  shipments  out 
of  Mogadishu  to  needy  recipients.  This 
amendment  does  not  approve — does  not 
approve — an  expanded  military  oper- 
ation to  take  on  Aideed  or  any  other 
warlord,  to  disarm  the  fighting  fac- 
tions, or  to  engage  in  search  and  de- 
stroy missions  which  will  end  up  bury- 
ing more  American  dead.  We  certainly 
can  and  should  be  aggressive  and 
proactive  in  defending  our  own  fighting 
men  and  women,  and  if  there  are  indi- 
cations that  we  are  being  targeted,  we 
do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
incoming  bullets.  But,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  aggressive  self-de- 
fense and  engaging  in  an  expanding 
urban  guerrilla  war  in  Mogadishu.  The 
humanitarian  mission  has  essentially 
been  successful  and  ended  last  March, 
but  I  do  understand  that  some  10  con- 
voys of  aid  pass  through  the  port  and 
airfield  each  day,  and  the  administra- 
tion would  like  to  try  to  get  replace- 
ment contractors  and  third  country 
forces— India,  Egypt,  Korea  and  oth- 
ers— to  assume  that  role.  While  those 
replacements  are  sought,  found,  and 
put  into  place  over  the  next  couple  of 
months,  our  forces  need  to  have  the  se- 
curity while  living  and  operating  in  an 
urban  environment  where  they  have 
become  targets.  According  to  a  recent 
report  in  Time  magazine,  the  Somali 
people  have  a  history  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare, and  so  this  amendment  does  not 
include  a  mandate  to  engage  in  search 
and  destroy  missions  in  their  home 
ground  of  Mogadishu.  The  security  of 
our  forces  while  replacements  are 
found  is  an  important  mission  for  the 
short  run — but,  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  will  stay  beyond  next  March  31,  if 
no  one  else  will  assume  that  protective 
role.  Our  humanitarian  mission  was 
successful.  It  is  over. 

The  Pentagon  seems  to  think  it 
needs  substantial   new   forces,   armor, 
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100  tanks  and  armored  personnel  car- 
riers and  nearly  6  more  months  in  So- 
malia. The  President's  report — and 
here  it  is — this  is  the  report  that  was 
sent  to  the  Congress  in  response  to  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill  in  September. 
This  is  the  report  I  hold  it  in  my  hand. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  been  here  to- 
morrow, October  15. 

Incidentally,  today  is  October  14.  the 
day  on  which  the  Battle  of  Hastings 
was  fought  in  the  year  1066.  when  Wil- 
liam I  of  Normajidy  defeated  and  killed 
Harold  Godwinson  II,  a  pretty  impor- 
tant day  to  us  Anglo-Saxon  Americans. 
Regrettably,  there  is  too  much  talk  in 
terms  of  hyphenated  Americans,  but  it 
wEis  a  decisive  battle. 

That  wais  a  day  when  one  of  the  15  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  world  was  fought — 
15  decisive  battles,  according  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Creasy,  an  English  historian.  He 
listed  15  decisive  battles  of  the  world 
up  until  1850;  the  Battle  of  Hastings 
was  one  of  them. 

The  Presidents  report  indicates  that 
some  3.000  additional  U.S.  Army  com- 
bat personnel  will  be  put  on  the  ground 
in  Modagishu.  This  is  a  number  some- 
what larger  than  the  1.700  troops  an- 
nounced by  the  President  last  week.  In 
addition,  we  are  introducing  long-range 
artillery  into  the  theater,  something 
that  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  were  informed  had  been 
earlier  rejected  by  the  Pentagon  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  extensive  col- 
lateral damage  that  such  weapons 
cause.  These  new  infusions  of  addi- 
tional troops  and  additional  tyi)es  of 
weapons  do  lead  to  some  questions 
about  the  planning  that  is  going  on  by 
the  Pentagon.  Why?  The  justification 
for  this  buildup  and  duration  has  not 
been  overly  persuasive.  It  appears  to  be 
overkill.  The  American  people  want  us 
out  of  Somalia  in  short  order,  so  it  is 
an  exercise  in  Orwellian  doublespeak 
to  say  we  have  to  get  further  in  to  get 
out.  We  want  out,  not  in.  How  far  in 
does  the  Pentagon  want  to  go  before  it 
goes  out?  We  are  adding  hundreds  of 
more  American  targets  in  a  hostile 
urban  environment.  Maybe  that  is 
somehow  going  to  make  our  force  more 
secure,  but  I  am  far  more  interested  in 
seeing  a  drawdown,  not  a  buildup.  In  is 
not  out,  and  therefore,  a  definite  time 
limit  through  a  funding  limitation  will 
ensure  that,  despite  this  double-jointed 
logic,  out  is  the  direction  in  which 
America  is  going. 

This  amendment  does  not  support  a 
mission  for  our  forces  of  nation-build- 
ing. We  are  not  giving  everything  that 
the  United  Nations  wanted.  We  are 
only  giving  a  little  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  in  this  report.  That  is  an 
open-ended  snake  pit.  a  grandiose,  be- 
guiling swamp.  Let  no  one  assume  that 
a  cease-fire  between  warring  factions  is 
the  beginning  of  a  process  of  building  a 
nation  out  of  scratch  in  the  Horn  of  Af- 
rica. That  is  not  our  affair.  We  have 


better  things  to  do.  We  saw  enough  of 
that  in  Lebanon  when  we  tried  to  help 
create  a  political  solution  among  war- 
ring factions,  and  our  troops  stood  by 
in  a  mission  impossible,  known  as 
"presence,  "  until  they  were  finally  run 
ignominiously  out  of  town. 

So,  national  reconciliation — a  nice, 
high-sounding  phrase — is  off  the  table 
so  far  as  this  amendment  is  concerned. 
The  missions  are  deliberately  crafted 
narrowly,  in  this  amendment.  It  is  a 
carefully  drawn  amendment  and  the 
missions  are  deliberately  crafted  nar- 
rowly, and  specifically  omit  the  more 
general  political  missions  that  are  out- 
lined in  the  President's  report. 

We  are  all  pleased  that  the  American 
and  Nigerian  hostages  were  released 
today.  But  we  have  to  be  concerned 
that  there  may  be  more  prisoners 
taken  in  the  future.  Mogadishu  has 
been  repeatedly  characterized  by  ad- 
ministration officials  as  essentially  a 
"lawless"  city.  We  need  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  America  will  not 
leave  its  people  behind,  and,  therefore, 
all  efforts,  diplomatic  and  military, 
should  be  made  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  the  early  safe  release  of  any 
living  Americans  being  detained  before 
we  depart  Somalia.  It  should  be  clear 
to  all  the  warring  parties  in  Somalia 
that  the  hostage  game  is  not  one  we 
want  to  play  and  not  one  that  will 
bring  the  Somalis  any  advantage. 

The  original  operation,  begun  last 
December  by  President  Bush,  was  to 
last  a  month  or  two.  We  have  now  been 
there  10  months.  This  amendment  lim- 
its the  American  mission  to  a  humani- 
tarian one,  with  appropriate  protection 
of  our  forces.  While  we  do  not  want  to 
micromanage  the  tactical  details  that 
are  the  appropriate  prerogative  of  the 
President,  it  is  rather  puzzling  as  to 
why  the  Pentagon  has  insisted  that  we 
stay  another  6  months.  I  am  gratified 
that  the  President  is  emphasizing  that 
March  31  is  the  absolute  end-date  and 
that  he  will  make  every  effort  to  ter- 
minate our  involvement  substantially 
earlier.  I  have  been  given  very  strong 
assurances  by  the  President  in  a  letter 
I  received  from  him  today  that  he  will 
make  every  effort  to  withdraw  our 
forces  as  soon  as  feasible  in  advance  of 
that  date.  Surely,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides plenty  of  time,  more  than  enough 
time,  to  complete  the  transition  of  the 
humanitarian  mission  to  other  nations, 
if  other  nations  are  willing  to  assume 
that  responsibility.  If  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  do  so  over  the  next  few  months, 
that  should  not  affect  our  expeditious 
withdrawal. 

The  President  has  provided  a  report 
outlining  American  humanitarian  and 
protective  missions  and  roles  which,  in 
essence,  this  amendment  endorses.  It 
endorses  some.  It  does  not  endorse  all. 

I  commend  the  President  for  provid- 
ing this  report  earlier  than  the  outside 
date  of  October  15.  He  did  that  at  my 
request.  I  thought  it  would  be  helpful 


in  devising  my  amendment,  and  it  was 
helpful.  I  used  some  of  it  as  guidelines 
in  the  amendment,  some  of  it  I  did  not 
use.  He  was  able  to  expedite  the  sub- 
mission of  the  report  in  order  for  it  to 
be  timely  for  the  debate  on  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

This  is  the  appropriate  bill  on  which 
to  debate  our  policy  in  Somalia,  be- 
cause it  highlights  the  importance  of 
the  power  of  the  purse — the  ultimate 
arrow  in  Congress'  quiver— to  effect  the 
policy  of  the  Nation  in  such  weighty 
matters  as  wars  and  deployments  of 
American  forces.  The  Framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  well  aware  that  the 
power  of  the  purse  was  the  key  to  the 
power  of  this  institution,  and  we  can- 
not guard  the  American  people  and  it 
too  closely. 

It  is  the  power  that  the  Constitution 
grants  exclusively  to  the  Congress  in 
Section  9  of  Article  1  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Read  it.  It  does 
not  double  speak.  It  is  clear.  It  is  plain. 

It  is  the  key  to  a  healthy  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

The  President  has  stated  unequivo- 
cally in  his  report  that  the  "U.S.  will 
complete  the  transition  of  its  military 
logistics  support  to  U.N.  civilian  con- 
tractors and  other  nations'  logistics 
units  no  later  than  March  31,  1994"  and 
that  "U.S.  combat  forces  will  also  be 
withdrawn  no  later  than  that  date." 

Those  are  the  words  in  the  report. 

The  missions  and  roles  endorsed  by 
my  amendment  are  limited  missions 
and  roles.  The  amendment  does  more 
than  focus  and  narrow  the  missions  en- 
dorsed for  our  forces  in  Somalia.  It  also 
provides  an  endpoint,  March  31,  unless 
extended  by  Congress — not  by  the 
United  Nations,  not  by  the  executive 
branch,  but  by  Congress — beyond  which 
funds  are  no  longer  available  for  those 
missions  and  that  American  presence 
in  Somalia.  It  is  important  to  set  such 
a  date  because  we  here  in  this  body 
share  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
sending  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
those  people  who  are  watching  through 
the  TV  camera  to  defend  the  Nation's 
honor,  to  protect  our  Nation's  inter- 
ests, and  in  many  cases  never  to  come 
back  alive — a  very  sobering,  solemn  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  duration  of  a  mission,  therefore, 
is  a  crucial  responsibility  of  this  body 
which  I  believe  must  be  accepted  and 
decided. 

I  said  weeks  ago.  I  said  we  are  going 
to  vote.  We  are  going  to  have  to  take  a 
stand.  It  is  our  responsibility.  We  owe 
it  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
and  if  I  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
it.  this  Senate  is  going  to  vote.  And  we 
are  going  to. 

The  President  is  entitled  to  a  consen- 
sus, one  way  or  another,  on  Somalia 
policy,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  help  draw  this  body 
together  in  support  of  a  basic  policy 
thrust  that  is  well  written  out  in  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  there  is  a  large,  bold- 
letter  message  here  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  for  those  in  this  city  or  any 
other  city  who  think  the  credibility 
and  future  of  America  will  increasingly 
be  represented  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

There  is  no  substitute — none — for 
Congress  taking  the  responsibility  and 
for  the  administration  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  deployments  or  ac- 
tions that  this  Nation  undertakes. 
Never  have  we  surrendered  and  never 
will  we  surrender  that  authority  to  the 
United  Nations  or  any  other  body; 
never. 

That  is  what  the  people  expect  of  us. 
They  do  not  expect  us  to  shirk  this 
most  fundamental  of  our  responsibil- 
ities, and  we  have  been  shirking  it;  not 
a  peep  being  said  around  here;  nothing. 
We  continue  to  read  that  the  United 
Nations  was  planning  more  and  more 
exploits,  and  that  we  were  planning  to 
develop  some  new  policy  at  the  U.N. 
which  was  going  to  be  called  "assertive 
multilateralism."  We  did  not  buy  onto 
that. 

We  are  not  elected  to  shirk  this  most 
fundamental  of  our  responsibilities,  the 
safety  and  the  welfare  of  our  people, 
and  the  judicious,  careful,  prudent, 
well-conceived  use  of  our  military 
forces. 

This  issue  has  forced  all  of  us  to 
stand  up.  Now  we  are  taking  a  stand. 
We  are  debating  it;  something  we 
should  have  been  doing  months  ago; 
stand  up  to  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility we  have  to  address  the  issue  of 
American  involvement  in  hostilities 
abroad. 

This  debate  over  the  Somalia  inter- 
vention is  just  what  the  Framers  had 
in  mind  in  constructing  the  checks  and 
balances  of  our  Constitution  and  we 
are  today  exercising  those  congres- 
sional powers. 

The  War  Powers  Act  has  never 
worked.  It  is  unworkable.  I  have  said 
that  before.  Senator  Nunn,  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  has 
said  it  before,  and  others  have  said  it. 
But  this  is  the  Constitution  at  work. 
That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Let  the  Constitution  work. 

This  is  so  important  because  without 
the  exercising  of  congressional  powers, 
they  will  eventually  wither  and  die  on 
the  vine.  The  end  product  should  be  a 
new  consensus  over  our  policy  toward 
Somalia,  there  should  be  no  doubt 
about  itr-through  a  sharing  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  two  branches,  ex- 
actly as  the  architects  of  our  constitu- 
tional scheme  envisioned  two  centuries 
ago. 

I  commend  President  Clinton  highly 
for  his  recognition — his  recognition — of 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  congres- 
sional authority  over  funding.  It  is  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  Read  it. 
There  it  is.  Section  9,  Article  I,  of  the 
Constitution. 

So  I  commend  him  for  recognizing 
the    legitimate    exercise    of    congres- 


sional authority  over  funding  to  effect 
policy— that  is  a  recognition  which  is 
refreshing  after  more  than  a  decade  of 
chief  executives  who  rejected,  on  the 
basis  of  their  counsel,  the  exercising  of 
our  constitutional  scheme,  and  re- 
jected the  congressional  claim  to  the 
power  over  the  purse.  There  are  those 
who  want  to  give  that  power  over  the 
purse  to  the  President — any  President. 
Democratic  or  Republican.  Not  me,  not 
to  any  President.  If  it  is  going  to  be 
given  to  the  President,  let  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  it  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

In  turn,  by  providing  the  President 
the  flexibility  to  put  into  effect  the 
policy  of  this  Nation  toward  Somalia, 
in  the  most  practical  way.  we  recognize 
his  authority  as  Commander  in  Chief 
to  effectively  implement  a  policy  of 
consensus — and  that  is  what  we  are 
going  to  develop,  a  consensus  in  this 
body,  one  way  or  the  other — that  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation,  as  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

Madam  President,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCain  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  authorizes  no  further  funds 
for  United  States  operations  in  Soma- 
lia, except  those  funds  needed  to  sup- 
port a  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal 
of  our  forces  from  that  country  in  a 
manner  most  consistent  with  the  safe- 
ty of  United  States  personnel.  Let  us 
make  it  perfectly  clear:  "In  a  manner 
most  consistent  with  the  safety  of  U.S. 
personnel." 

Their  withdrawal  may  take  a  month 
to  accomplish,  maybe  2.  But  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  take  6  months.  There  is 
no  date  certain  in  our  amendment,  but 
our  amendment  will  not  permit  United 
States  forces  to  do  anything  else  in  So- 
malia other  than  organize  their  with- 
drawal. This  means  no  warlord  hunt- 
ing, no  nation  building,  no  law  and 
order  establishing,  no  other  missions 
whatsoever  that  have  not  been  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  our  mission  in  Soma- 
lia is  over.  It  is  time  to  come  home. 
Our  mission  in  Somalia  was  to  feed  1 
million  starving  Somali  who  needed  to 
be  fed.  It  was  not  an  open-ended  com- 
mitment. It  was  not  a  commission  of 
nation  building,  not  warlord  hunting, 
or  any  of  the  other  extraneous  activi- 
ties which  we  seem  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in. 

I  do  not  lightly  impose  on  the  foreign 
policy  prerogatives  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  in  this  case  I 
feel  that  Congress  must.  Is  there  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  can  tell  me 


with  any  degree  of  confidence  that  the 
situation  which  ensues  following  the  , 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  6  months 
from  now  will  be  any  less  chaotic  than 
the  situation  which  may  ensue  follow- 
ing our  withdrawal  1  or  2  or  3  months 
from  now? 

Will  waiting  until  March  31  con- 
stitute anything  more  than  6  months  of 
U.S.  troops  hunkering  down  in  en- 
claves? Will  Aideed  or  somebody  else 
either  lay  low  until  we  leave  or  start 
bringing  Americans  under  mortar  fire? 

Mr.  President,  can  anyone  seriously 
argue  that  another  6  months  of  United 
States  forces  in  harm's  way  means  the 
difference  between  peace  and  prosper- 
ity in  Somalia  and  war  and  starvation 
there?  Is  that  very  dim  prospect  worth 
one  more  American  life?  No,  it  is  not. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  say,  "Here  is  what  we  are  fight- 
ing for  in  Somalia,  that  more  Ameri- 
cans may  perish  in  service  to  the  goals, 
and  here  is  why  it  is  worth  that  price," 
then,  Mr.  President,  we  have  no  right — 
no  right — to  ask  Americans  to  risk 
their  lives  in  any  further  misadven- 
tures in  Somalia. 

The  loss  of  American  lives  in  combat 
is  always  a  tragedy  no  matter  how  wor- 
thy or  necessary  the  cause,  but  when 
those  lives  are  lost  to  a  mission  which 
does  not  serve  the  national  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  which  has 
no  firm  or  clearly  defined  purpose, 
which  has  not  been  well  planned  or 
well  explained  to  the  American  people, 
then  the  loss  of  those  American  lives  is 
not  only  tragic,  it  is  needless. 

Sadly,  these  are  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  United  States  finds  itself 
today  as  it  flounders  about  in  Somalia 
in  search  of  a  reason  to  justify  our 
presence  there. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  people 
who  take  the  floor  tonight  who  will  say 
that  we  did  not  utter  a  peep  in  the  pre- 
vious times,  in  the  time  of  the  tragedy 
that  took  place  with  the  helicopter 
shot  down  and  the  tragic  loss  of  Amer- 
ican lives.  I  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  on  August  2,  I  gave  a  speech  to 
this  body  where  I  said: 

Mr.  President.  I  am  calling-  today  for  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  come  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  and  explain  what  our  goals 
and  strategy  in  Bosnia  and  Somalia  are. 

I  went  on  to  say: 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  Americans  are 
not  ready  to  watch  people  get  massacred  if 
they  can  prevent  it.  An  open-ended  military 
commission  in  the  region,  such  as  in  Soma- 
lia, is  something  that  the  American  people 
will  not  support. 

I  went  on  to  say  again,  on  August  7, 
basically  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, again,  In  September,  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  -^ 

There  are  some  of  us  who  saw  this 
coming,  Mr.  President.  It  is  very,  very 
disheartening  to  note  that  we  were 
right. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  talk  about 
another  circumstance,  because  there  is 
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a  lot  of  talk  about  another  Vietnam 
and  another  debacle  in  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  find  itself,  I  was  a  new 
Member  of  the  other  body  in  Septem- 
ber of  1983  when  a  resolution  was  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  concem- 
ingr  approval  of  the  United  States'  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon.  That  resolution 
supporting  the  United  States'  sending 
of  combat  troops  to  Lebanon  was  over- 
whelmingly voted  favorably  by  both 
Houses  of  Congrress.  At  that  time.  I 
gave  a  very  brief  speech  and  I  will 
quote  from  it  again: 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  expla- 
nations offered  for  our  involvement  in  Leb- 
anon. I  do  not  find  them  convincing.  The 
fundamental  question  is:  What  is  the  United 
States'  interest  in  Lebanon?  It  is  said  we  are 
there  to  keep  the  peace.  I  ask.  what  peace''  It 
is  said  we  are  there  to  aid  the  grovernment.  I 
ask.  what  government?  It  is  said  we  are 
there  to  stabilize  the  regrion.  I  ask.  how  can 
U.S.  presence  stabilize  the  region? 

I  went  on  to  say: 

What  can  we  expect  if  we  withdraw  from 
Lebanon?  The  same  as  will  happen  if  we 
stay.  I  acknowledge  that  the  level  of  fighting 
will  increase  if  we  leave.  I  regretfully  ac- 
knowledge that  many  innocent  civilians  will 
be  hurt.  But  I  firmly  believe  this  will  happen 
in  any  event.  What  about  our  allies  and  our 
worldwide  prestige?  We  should  consult  with 
our  allies  and  withdraw  with  them  in  con- 
cert, if  possible — unilaterally,  if  necessary. 

I  also  recognize  that  our  prestige  may  suf- 
fer in  the  short  term,  but  I  am  more  con- 
cerned with  our  long-term  national  inter- 
ests. I  believe  the  ciixumstances  of  our  origi- 
nal involvement  have  changed,  and  I  know  of 
four  American  families  who  share  this  view. 
I  am  not  calling  for  an  immediate  with- 
drawal of  our  forces.  What  I  desire  is  as  rapid 
a  withdrawal  sls  possible.  I  believe  the  longer 
we  stay,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  leave. 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
our  withdrawal. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences of  our  withdrawal  from  So- 
malia, Mr.  President.  I  think  it  might 
be  well  for  us  to  recognize  in  this  body 
the  kind  of  danger  that  our  American 
fighting  men  and  women  are  in.  They 
are  in  enclaves  in  Mogadishu.  They  do 
not  control  the  roads  and  highways 
around  them.  We  are  at  the  whim  of 
the  now  general  leader  Aideed— -who  we 
used  to  call  fugitive  outlaw  Aideed  a 
short  time  ago.  when  we  had  $25,000 
bounty  on  his  head.  Now  we  are  nego- 
tiating with  him;  we  are  at  his  whim. 

If  they  choose  to  launch  mortar 
rounds  in  the  enclaves  that  our  troops 
are  in  in  Mogadishu  tonight  they  can 
do  so.  I  do  not  like  to  place  the  lives  of 
young  American  men  and  women  in 
that  kind  of  a  situation. 

Military  people  tell  me  that  they  can 
be  out  in  1  or  2  months,  that  the  or- 
derly, safe  withdrawal  can  be  carried 
out  in  1  or  2  months.  Let  us  say  for  ar- 
gument's sake  that  it  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  December  or  even  the  end  of 
December. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  Senators 
should  ask  themselves  the  following 
question  when  they  vote  on  this 
amendment  and  the  Byrd  amendment: 


If  the  worst  case  scenario  ensues,  that 
sometime  between  the  time  we  could 
have  withdrawn  and  the  March  31  date 
young  Americans  are  wounded  or 
killed,  whose  responsibility  is  it? 
Whose  responsibility? 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  remind 
our  President  of  the  criteria  for  U.S. 
participation  in  U.N.  missions  which  he 
outlined  at  the  United  Nations.  He  said 
the  criteria  for  U.S.  participation  in 
U.N.  missions  was:  Is  there  a  real 
threat  to  international  peace?  Does  the 
mission  have  a  clear  objective?  Can  an 
end  point  be  had?  And  how  much  does 
the  mission  cost? 

The  President  identified  the  end 
point.  He.  however,  is  unable  to  answer 
the  questions  which  seemed  so  impor- 
tant just  weeks  ago.  The  President 
should  match  political  rhetoric  with 
action.  By  his  own  criteria,  it  is  time 
for  our  troops  to  come  home  from  So- 
mali; not  6  months  from  now.  but  now. 

We  need  not  withdraw  our  forces  so 
hastily  that  the  withdrawal  com- 
promises the  security  of  our  troops.  We 
may  need  to  deploy  additional  forces  in 
the  period  preceding  withdrawal  to  pro- 
tect the  present  force.  We  do  not  need 
to  keep  Americans  in  harm's  way  for  6 
additional  months  in  service  to  a  mis- 
sion which  no  one  can  rationalize  as 
important  to  our  security,  or  even  ex- 
plain in  terms  that  can  be  understood 
by  the  American  people. 

Our  mission  in  Somalia  is  completed. 
We  fed  the  starving  there.  We  under- 
took a  humanitarian  mission  in  Soma- 
lia. We  achieved  an  honorable  success. 

Originally  we  did  not  have  a  national 
security  interest  involved  in  our  Soma- 
lia policy.  However,  due  to  the  poorly 
conceived,  poorly  explained  and  poorly 
implemented  U.N. -U.S.  policy  of  recent 
months,  we  eventually  acquired  one. 
His  name  was  WO  Michael  Durant. 
Thankfully.  Warrant  Officer  Durant  is 
again  a  free  man.  With  his  freedom  and 
the  laist  compelling  purpose  to  remain 
in  Somalia  resolved,  let  us  now  com- 
mence an  orderly  withdrawal  from  So- 
malia before  we  acquire  any  new  na- 
tional interests  during  our  further  mis- 
adventures there. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCain.  On  the  Senator's  time  I 
am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  not  to  exceed  3  min- 
utes for  the  purpose  of  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes  on  time  chargeable  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
disputes  the  credentials  of  this  distin- 
guished American  to  address  this  dif- 
ficult issue.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
be  a  friend  and  colleague  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  years,  as  well  as 
his  father's. 


I  ask  the  Senator  this  question  be- 
cause I  was  touched  when  he  said  the 
blood  would  be  on  our  hands  if  his 
amendment  were  not  adopted. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  is,  if  his 
amendment  is  adopted,  and  it  is  per- 
ceived in  any  of  the  hundred  places  in 
the  world  as  a  cut-and-run  decision, 
less  than  a  strong  stance  by  America 
for  its  people,  it  will  be  a  terrible  prob- 
lem. We  have  embassies,  120-plus,  the 
world  over,  and  many  military  facili- 
ties, and  they  are  enclaves,  basically, 
behind  fences.  The  United  States  does 
not  control  the  roads  and  the  access 
routes.  U.S.  diplomats,  soldiers,  and  ci- 
vilian employees  must  move  out  of 
those  embassies.  They  must  go  to  their 
homes  in  distant  places.  We  have  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  sta- 
tioned all  over  the  world,  many  of 
them  living  on  the  local  economy.  And 
the  Senator  well  knows  there  are  dan- 
gerous spots  in  this  world  and  there  are 
individuals  who  would  love  to  shoot 
down  our  Americans  in  the  hopes  that 
they  would  leave.  If  they  see  that 
America  will  cut  and  run  if  they  shoot 
down  Americans,  it  would  be  a  terrible 
message  for  us  to  send,  and  would  put 
Americans  abroad  at  increased  risk. 

I  ask  my  good  friend,  how  does  this 
amendment  affect  those  serving  coura- 
geously in  both  uniform  and  civilian 
roles  throughout  the  world? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  up  to  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  my  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is; 
the  same  way  it  impacted  our  abilities 
to  defend  our  citizens  after  we  with- 
drew from  Beirut,  after  we  saw  it  be- 
came a  debacle,  not  at  all.  We  are  the 
Nation  that  won  the  cold  war.  We  are 
the  Nation  that  won  operation  Desert 
Storm.  We  are  the  Nation  that  people 
know  can  retaliate.  They  also  know, 
when  we  continue  to  pursue  missions 
that  have  no  goal,  have  no  purpose,  and 
have  no  strategy  except,  to  get  en- 
meshed in  some  open-ended  commit- 
ment called  nation  building,  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order,  if  we  keep  that 
up  we  will  be  the  laughing  stock  of 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  up  to 
10  minutes  from  the  time  chargeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  begin  my  remarks  by  taking  up 
where  this  last  exchange  left  us.  be- 
cause I  think  that  there  is  a  very  good 
lesson  of  history  that  we  can  learn 
from  Ronald  Reagan.  As  a  person  who 
loves  our  former  President,  I  often  look 
to  him  for  guidance,  and  I  think  in  this 
particular  case  there  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple. 
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Who  here,  who  served  in  1983,  does 
not  remember  that  terrible  day  when 
241  marines  were  killed  in  a  barracks  in 
Beirut?  It  was  a 'terrible  tragedy,  and 
all  over  the  country  people  pointed  the 
finger  at  Ronald  Reagan. 

Now,  Ronald  Reagan  could  have  said, 
"We  cannot  cut  and  run."  He  could 
have  said,  "The  prestige  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  on  the  line."  He 
could  have  come  up  with  a  thousand 
and  one  justifications  as  to  why  we 
were  there  and  why  he  needed  another 
6  months  to  find  a  really  good  excuse. 

But  thank  God  Ronald  Reagan  basi- 
cally said  that  we  made  a  mistake,  and 
he  withdrew  from  Lebanon.  I  submit 
that  it  took  more  courage  and  it  took 
more  leadership  to  withdraw  from  Leb- 
anon in  the  face  of  that  terrible  disas- 
ter than  it  would  have  taken  to  have 
found  a  good  excuse  to  ask  for  6 
months  to  stumble  around  to  find  a 
justification  for  what  happened. 

I  think  we  ought  to  remember  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  courage  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  two 
proposed  policies;  the  policy  offered  by 
Senator  B'i'RD  on  behalf  of  much  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate,  and  a  policy 
offered  by  Senator  McCain  on  behalf  of 
several  of  our  Members. 

The  policy  offered  by  Senator  Bykd 
basically  says  the  Senate  approves  the 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
Somalia,  and  then  it  outlines  two  uses: 
United  States  military  logistical  sup- 
port services  to  the  United  Nations 
forces  and.  two.  United  States  combat 
forces  in  a  security  role  and  as  an  in- 
terim force  protection  supplement  to 
U.N.  units.  And  it  sets  a  limit  in  terms 
of  funding  of  March  31.  Then  it  says 
that  funds  may  be  obligated  beyond 
March  31.  1994,  to  support  noncombat 
personnel  to  advise  the  U.N.  command 
in  Somalia. 

In  short,  while  Senator  Byrd  is  abso- 
lutely right  that  he  is  using  the  power 
of  the  purse  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
gave  to  the  Congress,  not  to  the  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  by  Senator  B'i'RD 
is  an  endorsement  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration policy  and  a  commitment 
to  that  policy. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
McCain  is  as  straightforward  as  an 
amendment  can  be.  It  says: 

No  funds  may  be  obligated  for  support  of 
operations  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
Somalia  except  to  support  the  prompt  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  Somalia  in  a  manner  most 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  United  States 
personnel. 

One  policy  is  a  commitment  to  what 
the  President  has  asked  in  terms  of 
staying  6  more  months.  It  sets  a  limit 
on  the  ability  of  the  President  to  go  be- 
yond that,  but  it  also  allows  Americans 
to  stay  in  advisory  roles.  That  is  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

The  McCain  amendment  says  we 
should  protect  Americans  while  they 
are  there  and  bring  them  home  as  soon 


as  possible,  consistent  with  a  with- 
drawal that  is  undertaken  in  a  way  to 
mal^e  Americans  as  safe  as  they  can  be 
while  they  are  there  and  during  the 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  to  Somalia  on 
December  9  with  a  clearly  defined  ob- 
jective under  a  timeframe  that  should 
have  been  more  tightly  defined.  I  urged 
President  Bush  to  take  the  jxjsition 
that  we  would  go  in,  establish  order, 
open  the  lines  of  transportation  for 
food,  and  bring  the  troops  home  before 
the  President  went  home  on 
January  20. 

Clearly,  the  initial  objective  was  hu- 
manitarian and  it  was  broadly  sup- 
ported. We  understand  that  and  nobody 
disputes  it. 

But  nobody  disputes'  the  fact  that 
mission  was  over  by  June.  I  have  not 
heard  one  Member  of  the  Senate  and  I 
have  not  heard  one  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  has  said  that  the  ini- 
tial purpose  of  going  there — humani- 
tarian relief— was  not  finished  by  June. 
But  what  happened  in  June  and  July 
and  August  and  September  and  now  in 
October?  What  happened  is  that  by 
staying  after  the  mission  was  done,  we 
took  up  other  missions. 

Like  a  vacuum  in  nature,  if  you  do 
not  provide  it  leadership,  somebody 
else  does.  And  what  happened  in  Soma- 
lia is  the  U.N.  provided  leadership 
when  we  seemed  to  have  no  program, 
no  mandate,  and  no  mission,  and  the 
United  Nations  basically  pushed  us 
into  a  new  mission  that  was  not  part  of 
our  original  objective.  And  we  have  all 
seen  the  cost  of  that  mission. 

So  we  are  now  down  to  a  decision. 
The  President  says,  "Give  me  6  more 
months."  But  does  the  President  say 
what  he  is  going  to  do  in  6  months?  Ba- 
sically, the  President  has  assured  us 
that,  if  we  let  him  keep  troops  in  So- 
malia for  up  to  6  more  months,  Ameri- 
cans will  not  be  out  in  a  combat  role, 
but  holed  up  in  compounds.  My  ques- 
tion, and  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  is:  If  we  are  going  to  be 
holed  up  in  these  compounds,  why  are 
we  there  at  all?  Why  not  take  our  peo- 
ple out  of  danger  by  bringing  them 
home? 

Well,  I  think  the  answer  is  that  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  that  we 
should  not  bring  our  troops  home. 

The  McCain  amendment  does  not  set 
a  time  limit.  It  simply  says,  bring  the 
troops  home  as  quickly  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  their  safety.  Is  that  not 
what  the  American  people  want?  When 
your  telephone  rings  off  the  wall,  is 
that  not  what  people  are  saying  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line?  Is  that  not  the 
message  we  are  hearing  from  all  over 
America?  Does  anybody  believe  there  is 
a  clearly  defined  objective  that  the 
President  now  has  in  Somalia?  Are  we 
not  talking  about  6  months  to  save 
face  and  to  find  a  justification? 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  why  I  am  not 
going  to  support  that  6  months.  Let  me 


tell  you  why  I  want  to  be  on  record  for 
the  McCain  amendment. 

Yesterday  morning,  I  visited  with  a 
young  woman,  Deanna  Joyce,  a  woman 
about  the  age  of  my  eldest  son.  who  is 
a  junior  in  college. 

And  I  have  to  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  she  was  poised.  She  wore  her  hus- 
band's dog  tags  and  her  husband's  Pur- 
ple Heart. 

She  came  to  see  me  to  thank  my  of- 
fice for  some  very  small  things  we  had 
done  to  help  her,  as  every  office  in  the 
Senate  does  to  help  people  when  some- 
thing bad  happens  to  them.  Her  hus- 
band, Sgt.  Casey  Joyce,  had  been  killed 
in  Somalia.  He  was  buried  as  a  hero  at 
Arlington  Cemetery  on  Friday. 

I  thought  how  Ironic  it  was  that  she 
was  thanking  us  when  I  should  be 
thanking  her— and  America  is  thank- 
ing her— for  the  sacrifice  she  made. 

But.  basically,  the  decision  I  reached 
in  talking  to  her  was  I  cannot  see  what 
we  are  doing  in  Somalia  or  what  we  are 
going  to  achieve  in  the  next  6  months. 
I  cannot  see  how  it  can  justify  more  of 
the  kind  of  sacrifice  that  young  lady 
has  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
real  question. 

Most  of  us  here  are  not  like  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  or 
our  distinguished  colleague  presiding 
in  the  chair,  or  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  Most  of  us  have  never 
been  in  combat,  have  never  really  been 
at  any  risk  in  our  lives. 

But  when  we  set  a  policy,  we  put  peo- 
ple at  risk.  I  supported  American  pol- 
icy in  Panama  and  Grenada.  I  sup- 
ported our  policy  in  Desert  Storm.  And 
in  responding  to  that  policy.  I  saw  sac- 
rifice, but  it  V/3LS  sacrifice  that  I  could 
justify. 

I  ask  the  Senator  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  the  rel- 
evant question  here  is  this:  can  we  jus- 
tify more  funerals  of  young  Americans 
over  the  next  6  months  based  on  a  pol- 
icy that  none  of  us  can  define,  a  policy 
that  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion and  all  of  his  advisers  cannot  de- 
scribe? Is  it  worth  one  more  American 
funeral  to  be  in  Somalia  for  6  more 
months? 

I  say  no.  That  is  why  I  am  for  the 
McCain  amendment. 

We  have  a  very  simple  choice.  Is  it 
worth  risking  more  precious  American 
lives  to  stay  for  6  more  months  in  So- 
malia, stumbling  around,  looking  for  a 
mission?  And  I  think  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  as  clear  as  any  answer 
has  been  to  any  question  in  the  years 
that  I  have  served  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
The  answer  is  clearly  "no." 

The  McCain  amendment  is  a  simple 
policy.  It  says  we  did  what  we  went 
there   to  do.   We  did  it  proudly.   And 
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then  we  made  a  mistake.  We  stayed 
and  got  into  ill-defined  missions  to 
which  we  were  not  committed. 

The  President  said  today  in  a  state- 
ment that  it  was  a  mistake  letting  the 
United  Nations  dictate  a  mission  to  us; 
that  our  policy  has  been  wrong. 

But  the  paradox  is  that  the  President 
clearly  did  not  learn  anything  from  the 
mistake,  because  now  he  is  asking  us 
to  give  him  6  more  months  to  stay  in 
Somalia  with  no  clearly  defined  mis- 
sion. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  says  we  did  our 
job;  we  did  it  proudly.  We  helped  feed  a 
hungry  people.  They  are  not  hungry 
anymore. 

We  did  the  job.  We  did  it  well.  Now  it 
is  time  to  come  home. 

The  amendment  of  Senator  McC.\lN 
gives  us  that  opportunity.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  simply  look  at  the  choice 
and  to  decide  that  enough  is  enough.  It 
is  time  to  bring  our  people  home. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  yield  me  less  than  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  Senator  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes  with  the  time  chargeable  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr,  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pose  a  question  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas.  The  fu- 
ture security  arrangements  of  our  Na- 
tion are  highly  dependent  on  the  abil- 
ity of  our  Nation  to  form  coalitions 
with  other  nations  to  go  in  and  per- 
form the  missions  as  determined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
this  instance  two  Presidents — Presi- 
dent Bush  and  President  Clinton.  These 
coalitions  are  the  future  for  the  secu- 
rity arrangements  in  many,  many  in- 
stances. We  must  be  a  stable,  reliable 
partner  now  if  we  expect  other,  nations 
to  join  us  in  the  future. 

What  is  the  impact  of  the  McCain 
amendment  on  the  credibility  of  a  fu- 
ture President  when  he  encourages 
other  nations  to  join  in  a  new  mission? 
In  my  judgment,  you  seriously  damage 
the  credibility  of  this  country  in  its 
ability  to  form  future  coalitions  if  we 
were  to  adopt  the  McCain  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  Senator  give 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  McCain.  I  yield  a  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute  on  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  If  there  are  further 
questions,  because  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  speak.  I  hope  they  will 
get  time  from  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  the  answers  as  well. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  give 

Mr.  McCAIN.  You  do  not  have  to.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  then  I  will  ask  he  not 
ask  questions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  respond  by  say- 
ing that  we  carry  out  foreign  policy, 
we  protect  American  freedom,  and  we 
promote  our  international  goals  with 
the  sacrifice  of  precious  American  life. 
And  if  we  abuse  that  right,  we  undercut 
the  support  of  our  own  people  for  our 
own  policy.  It  can  never  be  prudent  to 
throw  away  American  lives  and  under- 
cut the  suppKjrt  of  the  foundation  of 
American  democracy  and  American  re- 
liability, which  is  the  support  of  our 
own  people.  It  can  never  be  prudent  to 
squander  that  capital. 

That  is  why  great  Presidents  do  not 
commit  American  lives  unless  our 
clear  interest  is  at  stake.  There  was  a 
mistake  made  here,  and  I  am  willing  to 
say  some  of  the  mistake  was  in  the 
Bush  administration.  But  clearly  the 
big  mistake  was  in  not  declaring  vic- 
tory and  coming  home  in  June. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  is 
recognized  for  6  minutes  on  time 
chargeable  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
principal  originator  of  the  amendment. 
Senator  BYRD. 

I  rise  in  support  of  Senator  BYRD's 
amendment  on  Somalia  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring.  This  amendment  largely 
reflects  President  Clinton's  policy  on 
Somalia  recently  elaborated  in  the 
President's  "Report  to  the  Congress  on 
U.S.  Policy  in  Somalia,"  received  by 
the  Senate  yesterday. 

This  amendment,  like  the  President's 
plan,  makes  the  right  choice  regarding 
Somalia.  The  short-term  increase  in 
our  troop  strength  will  enable  us  to 
bring  our  combat  forces  home  by 
March  31,  1994,  by  demonstrating 
America's  firm  resolve  to  protect  our 
troops  who  are  assisting  the  United  Na- 
tions' humanitarian  activities. 

At  the  same  time.  I  must  oppose  Sen- 
ator McCain's  amendment.  By  with- 
drawing our  troops  precipitously  and 
abandoning  out  humanitarian  mission. 
we  risk  endangering  our  allies  and  all 
that  we  have  achieved  to  date  in  Soma- 
lia. 

Senator  B'YRD's  amendment  incor- 
porates the  President's  well  considered 
timetable  for  ending  our  involvement 
in  Somalia.  By  withdrawing  our  forces 
by  March  31.  1994,  the  United  Nations 
will  have  had  sufficient  time  to  assess 
its  mission,  secure  alternative  logistic 
services  and  to  adjust  the  U.N.  com- 
mand to  operate  without  U.S.  combat 


support.  I  agree  with  the  President's 
statement  this  morning  that,  "we  have 
to  maintain  our  commitment  to  finish- 
ing the  job  we  started.  It  is  not  our  job 
to  rebuild  Somalia  as  a  society  or  its 
political  structure.  The  Somalis  have 
to  do  that  for  themselves — but  we  have 
to  give  them  enough  time  to  have  a 
chance  to  do  that,  to  have  a  chance  not 
to  see  the  situation  revert  to  the  way 
it  was  before  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  intervened  to  prevent 
the  tragedy  late  last  year." 

I  have  long  advocated  a  refocusing  of 
our  mission  in  Somalia.  I  believe  the 
administration's  announced  shift  from 
targeting  Aideed  to  pressing  a  political 
solution  will  allow  us  to  complete  our 
job  in  Somalia.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President  has  modified  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion to  one  of  protecting  our  troops 
and  our  bases,  securing  the  roads  and 
the  port  area;  keeping  the  flow  of  food, 
people,  and  supplies  moving;  and  hold- 
ing fast  against  those  who  cut  off  relief 
supplies  and  attack  peacekeeping 
forces. 

We  have  already  seen  some  signifi- 
cant gains  in  Somalia  from  this  redi- 
rection of  our  operations.  U.S.  Army 
Ranger  Michael  Durant  and  a  Nigerian 
trooper  were  unconditionally  released 
today  by  General  Aideed.  Last  Satur- 
day, Aideed  declared  a  unilateral 
cease-fire  that  continues  to  hold  in 
Mogadishu.  I  am  encouraged  by  these 
developments.  I  believe  that  they  have 
opened  the  door  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

With  the  return  of  Amba.=isador  Oak- 
ley to  Somalia  as  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Envoy,  we  are  working  with  the 
Presidents  of  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea,  as 
well  as  leaders  of  other  regional  Afri- 
can nations  to  work  out  a  political 
process  that  they  would  manage.  In  ad- 
dition, we  will  be  aiding  the  United  Na- 
tions in  deploying  additional  forces 
from  other  nations  to  replace  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Somalia. 

In  conclusion.  Senator  B^tid's 
amendment  is  the  most  responsible  re- 
sponse to  concerns  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  commitment  in  So- 
malia. It  defines  the  limits  of  the  mis- 
sion, the  timetable  for  its  completion, 
and  provides  an  appropriate  interval 
for  the  United  Nations  to  find  replace- 
ments for  U.S.  combat  forces.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  Senator 
BliTiD's  amendment  and  to  vote  to  table 
Senator  McC.MN's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  BOREN.  May  I  have  7  minutes? 

Mr.  B'VTID.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BOREN]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
BoREN  is  recognized  for  up  to  7  minutes 
on  time  chargeable  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  B\-rd). 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia. 
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First,  I  want  to  commend  him  and 
those  of  the  leadership  and  others  who 
have  worked  with  him  to  craft  this 
amendment.  It  has  been  put  together 
in  a  very  responsible  way.  Time  has 
been  given  for  additional  consideration 
of  views  30  we  could  reach  a  consensus 
as  broad  as  possible  in  the  Senate,  and 
try  to  speak  clearly  on  this  particular 
issue.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  taking  the  time  and 
having  the  patience  to  try  to  form  that 
kind  of  consensus. 

I  commend  him  also  for  his  sensitiv- 
ity, which  I  have  heard  him  express  not 
only  in  public  but  in  private,  of  the 
need  to  carefully  consider  each  and 
every  situation  and  every  possible  sce- 
nario and  outcome  whenever  we  have 
under  consideration  the  sending  of 
young  Americans  in  harm's  way,  par- 
ticularly when  we  were  considering 
whether  or  not  to  commit  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  country  into  a  situation 
where  casualties  and  deaths  might  re- 
sult. 

I  have  heard  him  speak  passionately 
in  private,  around  the  Cabinet  Room  in 
the  White  House,  not  only  during  the 
course  of  this  administration  but  pre- 
vious administrations.  He  has  always 
been  a  thoughtful  voice,  making  sure 
that  we  think  very,  very  carefully 
about  our  responsibility  for  the  risk  of 
American  lives. 

Let  me  say  I  am  concerned  about  the 
current  situation.  While  I  support  the 
Byrd  amendment,  I  want  to  also  make 
clear  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
we  do  not  draw  the  wrong  lessons  from 
what  has  happened  in  Somalia  and  we 
do  not  overreact  with  emotion. 

I  am  glad  this  amendment  as  now 
phrased  would  allow  by  Presidential  re- 
quest for  the  extension  of  the  deadline 
if  necessary.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
us  setting  a  date  certain  because  I 
worry  that  other  nations  and  all  par- 
ties involved,  once  they  know  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  a  plan  of  action  with  a 
definite  timetable,  will  themselves 
begin  reacting  in  accordance  with  it. 
We  may  see  a  move  by  other  nations  to 
begin  withdrawing  their  troops  before 
we  have  a  chance  to  withdraw  our 
troops.  We  may  see  the  multinational 
action  begin  to  fall  apart  because  of  a 
knowledge,  with  some  certainty,  as  to 
what  we  are  going  to  do. 

So  I  suppose,  if  I  had  any  preference, 
I  certainly  have  a  preference  tonight 
for  the  Byrd  amendment  as  opposed  to 
the  McCain  amendment.  My  preference 
would  be  for  us  to  not  legislate  at  all. 
I  believe  it  is  best  and  wisest  for  this 
country  to  be  able  to  have  the  kind  of 
conversations  and  consultations  and 
real  conversations — not  formal  ones  or 
those  that  are  in  form  only,  not  in  sub- 
stance— between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch  so  that  when 
it  comes  to  speaking  in  public,  we  can 
speak  with  one  voice  for  this  country 
and  that  is  the  voice  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief. 


We  cannot  have  535  Commanders  in 
Chief.  We  cannot  write  laws  that  will 
take  into  account  every  possible  situa- 
tion that  might  arise  because  no  one — 
no  one — is  able  to  predict  the  future  in 
every  possible  scenario  that  might 
take  place.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  we 
have  to  leave  certain  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  have  had 
this  debate.  And  this  debate  has  cer- 
tainly, I  think,  focused  the  attention  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  administration 
clearly  on  the  problem  at  hand  in  So- 
malia. But  I  hope  that  we  will  think 
long  and  hard  before  we  further  pro- 
ceed down  the  slippery  slope  of  micro- 
management  of  foreign  policy,  which  is 
best  left  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
as  long  as  we  can  do  so,  as  long  as  he 
will  listen  to  the  voices  in  Congress,  as 
long  as  he  will  hear  the  concerns,  as 
long  as  he  will  react  to  them — then  I 
believe  we  are  best  served  by  allowing 
the  President  the  greatest  possible 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  these  situa- 
tions. 

What  are  the  lessons  that  we  should 
have  learned  from  what  happened  in 
Somalia? 

Senator  Pell  and  Senator  Levin  and 
I  were,  I  believe,  the  first  Members  of 
the  United  States  Congress  to  visit 
Mogadishu  after  the  landing  of  the  Ma- 
rines. We  were  there  some  4  days  after 
the  landings.  The  Marines  were  still 
sleeping  on  the  ground.  They  were  not 
yet  in  buildings.  But  the  situation  had 
already  been  secured.  The  shooting  had 
stopped,  and  we  were  already  well  un- 
derway toward  a  process  of  some  of  the 
arms  being  laid  down  so  that  the  emer- 
gency food  supplies  could  be  delivered. 

Why?  Because  we  had  a  clear  sense  of 
mission;  we  understood  our  purpose. 
Ambassador  Oakley,  General  Johnston, 
the  Marine  commander,  and  others,  un- 
derstood exactly  what  they  were  to  do, 
and  they  did  it  well.  They  understood 
that  they  were  there  to  provide  human- 
itarian relief.  They  were  there  not  to 
take  sides  in  a  civil  war  nor  to  support 
one  faction  over  another  nor  to  engage 
in  hostilities  on  behalf  of  one  group  or 
another.  Ambassador  Oakley  was  very 
careful  never  to  meet  with  one  of  the 
leaders  of  warring  factions  alone,  but 
always  to  meet  with  them  together  so 
that  they  would  all  know  we  were 
being  evenhanded,  and  they  were  re- 
ceiving the  same  message  from  all  of 
us. 

Unfortunately,  after  Ambassador 
Oakley  retired  from  that  post,  and 
after  General  Johnston  left,  others, 
and  then  under  United  Nations  leader- 
ship, began  to  follow  a  very  different 
path.  We  began  to  veer  away  from  our 
mission.  It  is  very  clear  that  policy- 
makers in  Washington  were  not  care- 
fully enough  monitoring  the  situation, 
and  they  allowed  our  military  forces  to 
be  used  in  behalf  of  a  mission  that  was 
not  our  original   mission   or  purpose. 


and  that  mistakenly  involved  us  into 
choosing  sides  and  involved  us  in  get- 
ting involved  in  activity  on  behalf  of 
one  side  in  what  was  basically  a  civil 
war  in  that  country  among  more  than 
just  two  factions. 

That  was  the  mistake.  The  lesson  we 
should  learn  from  that  is  if  we  are 
going  to  participate  in  multilateral  ac- 
tions, we  cannot  afford  to  say  now  that 
other  nations  are  involved,  we  no 
longer  have  a  responsibility  ourselves 
to  make  sure  that  the  policy  is  right, 
that  we  are  doing  the  mission,  and  that 
the  lives  of  our  own  military  personnel 
are  secure.  That  is  where  the  mistake 
was  made. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  involved  in  mul- 
tilateral actions,  we  ought  to  make 
sure  that  it  stays  on  course,  that  it 
stays  true  to  its  mission,  and  that 
while  others  may  be  helping  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  that  mission— troops  from 
other  nations,  leaders  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  others — that  we  still  have 
the  prime  responsibility  for  the  safety 
of  our  own  troops  and  the  use  of  our 
own  resources  to  follow  the  mission 
that  we  have  agreed  to  participate  in. 

That  is  the  lesson  we  should  draw 
from  it.  We  should  not  draw  the  lesson, 
however,  that  we  should  never  partici- 
pate in  multilateral  actions.  That 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  We  see  so 
many  situations  in  the  world  in  which 
the  American  people — and  let  us  re- 
member when  we  saw  the  scenes  of  the 
starving  children  in  Somalia,  the 
American  people  were  saying:  "Some- 
thing must  be  done.  "  Now,  if  we  are 
only  left  with  two  options — doing  noth- 
ing in  a  situation  like  that;  or  doing  it 
all  by  ourselves,  with  the  United 
States  being  policemen  for  the  world, 
risking  only  American  lives  and  spend- 
ing only  American  taxpayers'  dollars — 
what  a  terrible  choice  we  are  given. 
Very  often  because  of  the  fact  that  nei- 
ther of  those  choices  is  acceptable,  we 
are  frozen  into  inaction. 

We  cannot  go  it  alone,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
allow  that  sort  of  suffering  to  con- 
tinue. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  if 
he  might  grant  me  2  minutes  to  con- 
clude? 

Mr.  B'XTID.  Would  you  do  with  1?  I 
am  already  oversubscribed  43  minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  glad  to  do  it. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake,  Mr. 
President,  for  us  to  leave  this  situation 
or  this  debate  with  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  reject  multilateralism  and 
be  left  only  with  the  choices  of  the 
United  States  doing  it  alone  or  the 
United  States  doing  nothing  in  this  sit- 
uation. 

We  should  also  learn  that  we  will  be 
in  a  stronger  position  if  we  adopt  the 
proposal  of  U.N.  troops  training  to- 
gether and  working  together  so  they 
understand  common  military  doctrine; 
they  can  work  together  and  already 
have  a  working  relationship  if  these 
situations  should  come  again. 
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So  let  us  draw  the  right  lessons;  let 
us  learn  from  the  mistakes  we  made; 
let  us  hold  to  a  constant  course  of  ac- 
tion. But  let  us  not  micromanage  for- 
eign policy  and  military  policy  nor  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  nor  reject 
out  of  hand  any  multilateralism  in  the 
future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois wish  to  proceed? 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Yes,  I  do,  for 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  up 
to  7  minutes,  the  time  chargeable  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  here  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  to  define  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  Somalia. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  redefining  our 
foreign  policy.  Our  goals  used  to  be 
simple  and  straightforward:  To  contain 
communism  and  minimize  the  nuclear 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Today, 
we  face  the  challenge  of  redefining  our 
military  and  strategic  objectives  pre- 
cisely because  that  war  was  won.  We 
have  gone  from  looking  at  the  world 
through  a  bipolar  lens — one  which  was 
bad  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
and  wais  good  for  the  United  States  and 
our  allies — to  looking  at  the  world 
through  a  kaleidoscope— with  ambigu- 
ity and  shades  of  gray. 

I  believe,  and  the  President  has  stat- 
ed, that  American  foreign  policy 
should  follow  our  values.  I  supported 
the  humanitarian  mission  in  Somalia 
because  I  believed  that  mission,  secur- 
ing the  flow  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  halt  mass  starvation,  followed 
the  very  best  American  values. 

In  this  new  world  of  instability,  there 
are  long-term  objectives  important  to 
our  foreign  policy  and  which  must  be 
measured  when  the  United  States  con- 
siders its  national  interests.  We  must 
maintain  a  healthy  U.S.  economy.  We 
must  maintain  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion and  our  allies.  We  must  maintain 
the  highest  standards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights.  And  we  must  en- 
courage democracy. 

In  short,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
which  international  crises  require  U.S. 
attention,  and  when  we  will  commit 
American  resources.  During  the  cold 
war,  there  were  some  very  tough  deci- 
sions to  make.  We  sometimes  went  to 
the  brink,  and  decisionmaking  was  full 
of  high  tension.  Ironically,  in  the  post- 
cold  war  world,  we  find  we  have  to 
make  decisions  that  are  even  more 
complex,  because  they  are  ambiguous 
and  because  it  is  sometimes  harder  to 
discern  the  right  and  proper  course. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  a  part- 
nership with  the  United  Nations  is  an 
important  element  of  how  we  should 


respond  to  this  new,  diverse  agenda. 
With  Operation  Restore  Hope,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  Nations  to  protect 
human  rights  and  to  support  and  pre- 
serve democracy  were  consistent  with 
our  national  interests.  As  such,  Oper- 
ation Restore  Hope  was  not  only  a 
noble  undertaking,  it  was  also  in  keep- 
ing with  our  specific  national  interests. 
Again,  in  this  world  of  instability,  co- 
operation and  coalition  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  appropriate  and  called  for. 

Mr.  President,  the  Somalian  conflict 
is  an  age-old  civil  war.  What  distin- 
guishes it  from  other  civil  wars,  and 
what  made  the  American  people  sup- 
port the  United  States  mission  there, 
was  that  the  military  leaders  on  all 
sides  of  that  conflict  were  withholding 
food  as  a  military  tactic,  and  that  is 
unacceptable  and  beyond  bounds.  There 
are  over  300.000  people  dead  Children 
have  been  hurt  the  most,  and  this  is  a 
real  tragedy  because  it  is  the  future  of 
Somalia  that  paid  the  highest  price. 

The  United  States  went  to  Somalia 
to  stop  these  casualties,  and  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Humanitarian  aid  is 
the  right  thing  to  do.  In  Somalia,  we 
had  an  interest  in  seeing  the  starvation 
cease.  We  had  an  interest  in  sending  a 
very  clear  signal  that  using  civilian 
casualties  as  a  mechanism  of  fighting  a 
war  was  unacceptable.  The  problem 
arose  in  recognizing  when  that  human- 
itarian mission  had  been  achieved. 

The  Somalian  conflict  is  probably 
typical  of  future  conflicts  in  this  post- 
cold  war  world.  The  United  Nations 
will  be  called  on  time  and  time  again 
to  keep  peace  between  combatants  in 
civil  wars.  That  is  the  scenario  in  So- 
malia; it  is  the  scenario  in  Bosnia.  This 
is  a  new  and  different  role  for  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  and  it  will  create  demands 
on  member  nations  that  require  us  to 
think  differently  about  our  national  in- 
terests when  we  address  these  con- 
flicts. 

I  believe  that  we  should  support  the 
United  Nations  intervention  when  our 
core  values  are  at  stake,  which  touch 
on  our  long-term  strategic  interests. 

I  support  Senator  BMiD's  amendment 
and  applaud  his  leadership  for  two  es- 
sential reasons:  First,  because  the  mis- 
sion in  Somalia  changed  without  ex- 
plicit recognition  of  that  change.  There 
was  no  control  mechanism  or  planning 
in  place  so  that  a  specific  decision 
could  be  made  which  acknowledged  and 
supported  the  change  from  a  humani- 
tarian mission.  Second,  because  when 
the  U.S.  military  takes  on  a  new  mis- 
sion with  the  potential  for  violence  and 
the  loss  of  life.  Congress  must  be  in- 
volved. Our  Nation's  founders  expected 
Congress,  as  the  people's  representa- 
tives, to  play  a  critical  role  in  deciding 
when  our  forces  would  be  put  in  hos- 
tilities abroad. 

The  Byrd  amendment,  and  his  leader- 
ship here,  is  consistent.  I  believe,  with 
our  responsibility  to  protect  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  role  of  this  body. 


For  any  tyrant  to  take  heart  from 
our  action  here  would  show,  in  my 
opinion,  a  singular  misunderstanding 
of  the  structure  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government.  We  must  be  vigi- 
lant in  the  protection  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  of  our  obligation  to  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  But  no  one  should  take  heart 
from  this  action  other  than  to  recog- 
nize that  Senator  B^TiD  and  those  who 
support  this  amendment  are  doing  so.  I 
believe,  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
balance  of  powers  in  this  constitu- 
tional government.  We  are  exercising 
our  responsibilities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion not  to  allow  our  soldiers  to  be  put 
in  harm's  way  without  debate,  and  sub- 
sequently congressional  approval,  of  a 
clearly  stated  mission. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  offer  my  per- 
sonal condolences  to  the  families  of  the 
American  soldiers  who  have  died  there. 
Their  sons  have  paid  the  ultimate  price 
for  our  country,  and  I  am  sure  we  all 
recognize  that.  But  they  were  part  of 
an  important  and  noble  mission  that  is 
unique  in  history,  and  they  saved  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives.  We  have 
done  a  wonderful  thing  for  the  Somali 
people,  and  I  think  all  Americans  can 
and  should  take  pride  in  that.  But  the 
Byrd  amendment  says  our  troops  must 
leave  Somalia  unless  the  Congress  ap- 
proves an  extension.  I  believe  this  is  an 
eminently  reasonable  course,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  is 
recognized  for  up  to  10  minutes  on  the 
time  chargeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. Before  speaking  on  the  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  are  welcoming  the  release  of 
the  captives  held  by  General  Aideed, 
especially  Michael  Durant,  but  also  the 
Nigerian  U.N.  soldier,  and  my  condo- 
lences to  the  families  of  those  who  died 
in  Somalia,  in  particular  the  two  New 
Jersey  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in 
service  to  their  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  opposed  the 
continued  presence  of  American  troops 
in  Somalia  absent  a  clear  and  compel- 
ling framework  for  their  involvement. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  cutting  and 
running  in  response  to  casualties  or 
even  cutting  and  running  in  slow  mo- 
tion as  the  March  31  date  could  imply. 
The  question  is  one  of  principle  and 
common  sense.  In  the  post-cold-war 
world,  we  must  only  commit  our  troops 
and  resources  in  support  of  achievable 
and  well-understood  goals. 
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Last  week,  after  the  loss  of  American 
troops,  people  called  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  Secretary  Aspin.  When  they 
asked  me,  I  said,  no,  I  do  not  think  he 
should  resign.  The  problem  was  not  a 
failure  of  execution  of  policy.  It  was. 
rather,  a  failure  in  the  formulation  of 
policy.  A  series  of  ad  hoc  decisions,  di- 
vorced from  any  overall  strategy,  led 
our  troops  into  an  ill-defined,  poorly 
planned,  and  open-ended  mission.  First, 
there  was  humanitarian  relief,  then 
peace  enforcement,  which  developed 
into  nation  building.  That  in  turn 
evolved  into  a  bloody  power  struggle 
for  control  of  Mogadishu.  We  have  in 
this  ad  hoc  way  been  brought  to  a 
stark  choice:  either  we  pour  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  necessary  to  root 
out  recalcitrant  warlords  and  impose  a 
political  structure  on  Somalia  or  we 
withdraw  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Those  are  the  two  choices.  The  first 
option,  deeper  commitment,  is  a  non- 
starter.  We  do  not  have  vital  national 
interests  in  Somalia,  either  strategic 
interests  or  economic  interests,  that 
would  justify  the  expense  of  that  first 
option  in  lives  or  resources,  nor,  I 
might  say,  do  we  have  the  public  sup- 
port for  such  a  step.  That  leaves  only 
the  second  option,  to  bring  our  troops 
home  as  soon  as  possible  consistent 
with  an  orderly  departure. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  neither  of 
these  realistic  options — neither  in- 
creasing military  force  and  seeking  to 
pacify  nor  leaving  as  soon  as  possible. 

Instead,  it  has  opted  for  a  middle 
course.  The  administration  plan  keeps 
American  troops  on  the  ground  and  at 
risk  but  provides  far  too  little  force  to 
pacify  Mogadishu  door  by  door,  block 
by  block.  Indeed.  Secretary  Chris- 
topher has  said  that  "to  carry  out  a 
military  solution  to  this  problem 
would  require  people,  time,  and  money 
beyond  all  reasonable  expectations." 

Mr.  President,  many  Somali-Ameri- 
cans that  I  have  talked  to  want  Ameri- 
cans to  remain  in  Mogadishu  not  for  6 
months  but  until  the  job  is  done.  Be- 
yond the  humanitarian  mission,  they 
want  us  to  be  there  for  one  purpose,  to 
root  out  General  Aideed.  They  argue 
that  only  that  will  establish  the  situa- 
tion for  the  long  run,  but  clearly  such 
an  effort  under  U.S.  leadership  will 
cost  many  more  U.S.  lives  and  as  of  to- 
night I  know  of  no  one  who  advocates 
that  position. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration plan  leaves  too  little  time 
for  political  efforts  to  bear  fruit.  Even 
the  President,  when  he  announced  his 
policy,  acknowledged  that  it  had  only  a 
"reasonable  chance  "  of  success.  Given 
the  history  of  Somalia,  and  the  failed 
efforts  of  the  past  10  months,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  6  more  months  will 
make  any  difference  in  establishing  a 
political  structure  or  even  sufficient 
space  for  Somalis  themselves  to  come 
to  an  agreement. 


Mr.  President,  whether  we  leave  on 
March  31  or  January  1  or  February  1.  I 
doubt  Somalia  will  be  any  different  9 
months  after  we  leave.  Let  me  repeat 
that.  Whether  we  leave  on  March  31  or 
January  1  or  February  1,  I  doubt  Soma- 
lia will  be  any  different  9  months  after 
we  leave. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  accepts  the  reality  of  the  situ- 
ation and  provides  for  a  "prompt  and 
orderly"  departure  from  Somalia. 
Frankly.  I  would  have  preferred  speci- 
fying an  early  date  certain  for  cutoff  of 
funds.  However,  Senator  McCain  has 
clarified  in  his  remarks  that  "prompt 
and  orderly  "  means  much  less  than  6 
months  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. "Prompt  and  orderly"  means  as 
soon  as  possible.  And  on  this  basis  I 
support  the  amendment. 

Some  argue  that  prompt  withdrawal 
would  damage  America's  credibility.  I 
believe  the  opposite  is  true.  Recent  his- 
tory has  taught  us  that  America's 
credibility  is  based  on  an  ability  to  de- 
fine and  pursue  genuine  national  inter- 
ests and  not  by  stamina  or  hunkering 
down. 

Just  think  of  Beirut.  Our  credibility 
was  damaged  while  our  men  were 
pinned  down  at  the  Beirut  airport  on 
another  vague,  open-ended  humani- 
tarian mission.  Our  credibility  recov- 
ered after  we  had  the  wisdom  to  with- 
draw. 

Mr.  President,  to  argue  that  to  leave 
makes  Americans  into  targets  world- 
wide, I  believe,  is  faulty  logic.  Does 
anyone  believe  that  by  leaving  January 
1  instead  of  April  1  terrorists  on  the 
West  Bank  or  in  Turkey  or  the  Basque 
country  will  be  encouraged?  I  find  that 
assertion  stretches  the  imagination. 

Only  a  well-planned  and  well-exe- 
cuted antiterrorist  policy  will  deter 
terrorists. 

If  sustaining  casualties  means  we 
have  to  stay  no  matter  how  confused 
and  poorly  planned  a  mission,  then  we 
can  never  leave  a  place  as  long  as  we 
are  sustaining  casualties.  If  we  hesi- 
tate to  leave  because  at  some  point 
somewhere,  someone  might  read  our 
leaving  as  weakness,  then  our  foreign 
policy  has  lost  any  flexibility  and  we 
could  be  pinned  down  at  place  after 
place  after  place  around  the  world. 

What  a  narrow,  reactive  view  of  the 
world  and  our  role.  What  a  very  cold 
war  style  view.  We  do  not  decide.  They 
decide,  and  we  react. 

Mr.  President,  some  argue  that  our 
departure  would  damage  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  true  that  the  experience 
surrounding  Somalia  has  wounded  the 
United  Nations.  The  U.N.'s  ability  to 
mount  and  sustain  a  peace  enforcement 
mission  has  been  called  into  question 
clearly,  but  the  source  of  the  United 
Nations  difficulty  lies  in  its  ill-defined, 
poorly  planned  and  open-ended  mission 
that  it  took  upon  itself.  The  United 
Nations  difficulty  lies  in  trying  to  per- 
form a  peace-enforcement  mission  with 


the  resources  and  skills  appropriate  to 
a  peacekeeping  mission. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  important 
pillar  of  the  post-cold-war  inter- 
national order.  No  question  about  that. 
It  has  proved  its  value  in  peacekeeping. 
But  the  tools  necessary  for  peace  en- 
forcement conducted  in  a  hostile  envi- 
ronment are  very  different.  We  realize 
that  now.  The  United  Nations  must 
learn  from  its  mistake  as  well.  We  and 
the  United  Nations  will  need  to  apply 
these  lessons  as  we  view  the  situations 
around  the  world  that  pop  up.  whether 
it  is  in  Haiti  or  if  we  are  asked  to  nego- 
tiate a  negotiated  settlement  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  Learn  the  lesson  of 
Somalia. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  debating 
here  tonight  a  choice  between  solving 
Somalia  and  abandoning  Somalia.  We 
are  debating  America's  interests.  It  is 
in  America's  interest  to  withdraw  our 
forces  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  began 
our  withdrawal  today,  it  could  be  done 
in  an  orderly  fashion  in  2'/^  months, 
January  1. 

So  a  March  31  deadline  would  mean 
that  we  stay  3  months  longer  than  nec- 
essary. It  is  not  in  America's  interest 
to  extend  our  exposure  on  the  ground 
at  an  unacceptable  cost  in  blood,  treas- 
ure, and  credibility. 

So  I  say  let  us  support  America's  in- 
terests, cut  off  the  funding,  and  bring 
our  soldiers  home. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  my  friend.  Senator  B^tid,  for  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  need? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Not  more  than  5  min- 
utes. I  do  not  think  I  will  use  that 
much. 

Mr.  B'ifRD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Senator  for 
West  Virginia,  for  courtesies  to  this 
Senator  during  the  preparation  of  his 
amendment  to  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  President  pro  tempore  has  given 
the  views  of  this  Senator  much  consid- 
eration, and  I  appreciate  the  modifica- 
tions he  made  to  his  amendment. 

I  have  asked  to  be  a  cosponsor  for 
this  amendment,  because  I  believe  Sen- 
ator B^TiD  has  tried  to  strike  an  appro- 
priate balance  between  the  need  to  pro- 
tect our  military  personnel  in  Somalia, 
and  to  ensure  the  United  Nations  has 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  the  de- 
parture of  United  States  forces. 

The  release  of  WO  Michael  Durrant 
lifts  a  serious  burden  from  the  military 
and  the  President  in  formulating  our 
withdrawal  schedule  from  Somalia. 

Mr.  President,  early  this  week  I 
joined  four  other  Senators  in  a  2  hour 
classified  discussion  with  Gen.  Joseph 
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Hoar,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Central  Command. 

General  Hoar  is  charged  with  direct 
responsibility  for  the  United  States 
military  forces  now  deployed  to  Soma- 
lia. 

I  want  to  begin  my  remarks  by 
thanking  General  Hoar  for  his  candor 
and  frankness  in  our  meeting. 

Many  of  the  issues  raised  by  the 
Members  at  this  session  were  complex 
and  charged  with  emotion— General 
Hoar  handled  all  matters  with  direct- 
ness and  thoughtfulness. 

Regardless  of  one's  views  on  our  mis- 
sion in  Somalia,  this  debate  should 
make  clear  that  the  Senate  has  the  ut- 
most respect  for.  and  confidence  in. 
General  Hoars  conduct  of  military  op- 
erations in  and  around  Somalia. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  if  his  coun- 
sel had  been  heeded  throughout  this 
operation,  many  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  Senators  today  might  not 
have  emerged. 

Today's  debate  must  not  leave  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  military  of  the  support 
and  pride  felt  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  their  performance  in  Somalia. 

Our  efforts  today  serve  to  establish 
the  framework  for  the  continued  Unit- 
ed States  role  to  end  the  starvation 
and  other  crises  that  have  afflicted  So- 
malia. 

As  this  amendment  makes  clear,  the 
United  States  mission  to  Somalia,  as 
supported  by  the  Senate  earlier  this 
year,  was  a  success  in  ending  the  meiss 
hunger  and  instability  that  existed  in 
Somalia  through  December  1992. 

This  mission  became  more  com- 
plicated as  the  priorities  of  the  United 
Nations  shifted  from  immediate  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  broader  na- 
tion-building goals. 

These  new  parameters  entangled 
United  States  military  forces  in  a  situ- 
ation far  different  from  that  assumed 
when  forces  were  deployed  by  President 
Bush  to  Somalia  in  December. 

I  commend  President  Clinton  for  his 
statements  last  week  that  refocus  our 
immediate  Somalia  policy  toward  hu- 
manitarian assistance  priorities. 

The  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  will  not  conflict  with 
the  principals  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  amendment  mandates  that  the 
Congress  take  formal  action  to  support 
the  continued  presence  of  United 
States  military  forces  in  Somalia  past 
March  31.  1994. 

This  Senator  helped  lead  the  fight  to 
authorize  the  use  of  military  force  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  2  years  ago. 

I  am  not  reluctant  to  vote  for  U.S. 
military  actions,  if  such  policies  are 
consistent  with  our  national  interests, 
and  there  is  public  support  for  such  en- 
gagements. 

At  this  time.  I  believe  the  United 
States  interests  in  Somalia  have  been 
fulfilled  by  the  cessation  of  the  famine 


crisis,  and  the  pacification  of  most  of 
Somalia  outside  Mogadishu. 

The  issue  today  is  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  these  responsibilities  from  U.S. 
military  forces  to  a  U.N.  authority. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  transfers 
could  take  place  under  either  Senator 
Byrd's  amendment  or  Senator 
McCain's  amendment.  I  do  not  support 
tabling  Senator  McCain's  amendment. 
There  are  adequate  protections  for  our 
military  forces  and  for  the  protection 
of  those  engaged  in  our  humanitarian 
efforts  in  Somalia— so  I  will  vote 
against  tabling  the  McCain  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  it  is  reasonable,  if  not  essen- 
tial, that  the  United  States  be  prepared 
to  step  forward,  and  take  on  the  tough 
assignments,  on  behalf  of  the  inter- 
national community. 

This  Nation  has  accepted  that  burden 
in  the  past,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  job 
done  by  our  military  forces  in  Korea, 
the  Sinai,  in  Panama,  in  Desert  Storm, 
and  in  Somalia. 

United  States  commitments  in  these 
matters  cannot  be  unlimited  though, 
and  subject  to  the  agendas  of  institu- 
tions not  accountable  to  the  American 
people,  whose  sons  and  daughters  must 
undertake  those  missions. 

The  stark  spending  reductions  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  proposed  by  the 
administration  further  limit  our  abil- 
ity to  sustain  prolonged  overseas  de- 
ployments, absent  support  from  our  al- 
lies. 

The  Senate  provided  $444.7  million 
for  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  in  the 
recently  passed  Commerce-Justice- 
State  Appropriations  bill. 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to  pro- 
vide such  sums  to  the  United  Nations, 
there  must  be  some  capacity  for  the 
United  Nations  to  assume  these  respon- 
sibilities once  the  military  situation  is 
stabilized  by  American  forces. 

If  either  amendment  is  adopted,  I  be- 
lieve we  will  have  provided  the  Sec- 
retary General  ample  time  to  assemble 
forces  from  other  U.N.  members  to  re- 
place the  American  contingent. 

The  willingness  of  other  states,  par- 
ticularly in  Africa,  to  take  the  lead 
with  the  United  Nations  on  working  for 
future  settlements  in  Somalia  will  be  a 
test  of  the  United  Nations  process. 

For  the  United  States  to  engage  in 
future  U.N.  peacemaking  and  peace- 
keeping operations,  this  transition  in 
Somalia  must  be  a  success — without  a 
prolonged  United  States  presence. 

The  Constitution  places  clear  respon- 
sibility on  the  Congress  to  declare  war, 
and  provide  funds  for  the  military. 

It  equally  charges  the  President  with 
responsibilities  £is  Commander  in  Chief 
and  for  foreign  relations. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee does  not  cross  that  line  between 
congressional  interferences  and  respon- 
sibility for  foreign  military  activities. 

This  Senator  would  support  a  request 
to  extend  United  States  forces  in  So- 


malia, if  the  military  commanders  be- 
lieve there  is  a  necessary  function  to 
protect  American  personnel,  or  if  any 
Americans  are  detained  or  held  hostage 
by  elements  in  Somalia. 

But  that  is  an  issue  for  the  Senate  to 
consider  in  the  future,  based  on  the 
success  of  Ambassador  Oakley  in 
brokering  a  peaceful  transition  in  So- 
malia. 

I  know  each  of  us  is  heartened  by 
Ambassador  Oakley's  willingness  to  re- 
turn to  Somalia,  to  continue  his  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  role  of  the  Senate.  Last  evening  I 
asked  for  and  took  home  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  September  8  and  9 
because  yesterday  I  was  bothered  by 
the  fact  that  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
prevent  the  deaths  that  occurred  in 
Mogadishu. 

This  issue  was  raised,  and  was  raised 
quite  pointedly  for  us  by  Senator  Byrd 
on  September  8.  I  remember  listening 
to  his  argument  then,  and  saying  to 
the  Senator  he  was  right  on  and  we 
should  stay  together. 

He  pointed  out  to  us  then,  and  I 
quote  from  his  statement: 

The  U.N.  sand  castle  is  crumbling  fast  in 
Mof^adishu.  We  have  been  recusing  our  ef- 
forts on  chasing  down  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
gang  leaders.  Aideed.  in  the  hope  that  if  he 
is  removed  from  the  scene,  then  peace  will 
come  to  Mogadishu.  That  is  a  fond  hope.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  fear  an  unrealistic  one.  Can 
we  really  think  that  removing  just  one  man 
will  transform  the  political  landscape,  and 
at  that  point  we  can  think  of  drawing  down 
the  operation?  Will  not  others.  Aideed's 
present  lieutenants  or  other  clan  leaders, 
step  into  his  place? 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  went 
on  to  make  a  case. 

By  September  8  or  9.  we  had  not  real- 
ly listened,  but  a  group  got  together 
and  decided  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, his  original  amendment,  which 
said  that  within  30  days  from  the  date 
of  the  act — that  was  the  authorization 
bill  for  defense — no  funds  would  be  able 
to  be  obligated  to  support  operations  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia  unless  it 
was  authorized  by  law  by  that  time. 

The  Senate  urged  Senator  Byrd  to 
change  that.  What  we  ended  up  with 
was  a  report  that  would  come  out  on 
October  15. 

Last  night  that  bothered  me.  as  I 
said.  I  went  back  and  read  the  state- 
ments that  he  made.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing thing  because  Senator  Byrd  point- 
ed out  at  that  time  he  was  not  a  John- 
ny-come-lately. He  reminded  us  that  in 
1983,  before  the  Beirut  incident,  he  had 
offered  an  amendment  to  limit  that  de- 
ployment. It  was  tabled,  and  in  its 
place  was  an  extended  18-month  period. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  within  24  days 
after  Senator  Byrd's  amendment  was 
tabled,  we  had  the  problem  in  Lebanon 
with  a  great  many  young  men  losing 
their  lives. 

I  found  it  interesting  that  Senator 
McCain  was  the  other  Senator  involved 
there.  Strangely  enough,  a  new  Con- 
gressman in  1983  had  the  same  motiva- 
tion. He  came  forward  and  offered  an 
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amendment  in  the  House  on  Lebanon. 
It  too  was  defeated  over  there.  He 
raised  the  question  in  1983.  He  joined 
Senator  Byrd  on  September  9  and  8,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  But  on  September  9. 
Senator  McCain  supporting  Senator 
Byrd  said  this: 

Mr.  President,  a  date  cei'tain  is  necessary 
for  many  reasons.  We  should  not  commit 
U.S.  forces  to  any  military  mission  in  the 
post-cold  war  era  without  a  national  consen- 
sus, and  this  can  only  come  from  congres- 
sional review  of  such  a  commitment. 

Second,  we  must  be  extraordinarily  careful 
in  submitting  U.S.  forces  to  U.N.  command, 
or  any  foreign  command,  especially  when  the 
objective  of  the  United  Nations  may  not  be 
our  objective  and  the  U.  N.  command  may 
have  uncertain  organizational  effectiveness. 

Third.  I  think  we  all  realize  that  we  have 
drifted  from  the  use  of  force  to  secure  hu- 
manitarian relief  to  an  open-ended  effort  at 
peace  enforcement  and  nation  building. 

You  know,  last  night  when  I  read 
that.  I  said  why  did  we  not  listen,  Mr. 
President?  If  there  is  anything  I  hope 
the  Senate  is  listening  to  now,  it  is  the 
fact  that  when  these  issues  come  up  we 
ought  to  take  time  to  debate  them  and 
understand  them  and  resolve  them;  re- 
solve the  role  of  the  Senate,  the  role  of 
the  Congress  before  these  tragedies 
occur. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  end 
up  in  this  situation  because  of  the  par- 
liamentary maneuvering.  My  prepared 
statement  touches  on  that  a  little  bit. 
But  here  we  have  two  men  who  have 
been  foresighted  in  dealing  with  the 
power  of  Congress  with  regard  to  for- 
eign deployments,  particularly  in  a 
post-cold  war  period.  We  end  up  by  sup- 
porting one  or  the  other. 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
these  two  Senators  have  brought  to  us 
an  issue  that  requires — requires— the 
Senate  to  think  a»nd  to  slow  down  a  lit- 
tle bit.  We  spent  all  day  yesterday 
waiting  for  revision  of  the  amendment, 
and  today  we  are  going  to  finish  this  in 
4  hours.  To  me  that  is  wrong. 

It  is  wrong  because  we  need  to  take 
time  in  the  Senate  once  again  to  be  a 
debating  group,  to  think  out  loud,  and 
to  have  the  American  public  know  that 
we  are  willing  to  take  action  when  we 
have  the  power  to  take  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  With  the  authority  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana,  [Mr.  Burns]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  support 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  to  speak  re- 
garding the  President's  decision  to 
send  more  troops  to  Somalia  and  to 
commit  troops  until  March  1994,  with- 


out a  clear  mandate  from  the  American 
people  or  the  United  States  Congress. 

Let  me  say  up  front  that  I  supported 
the  decision  to  stop  the  starvation  in 
Somalia  with  Operation  Restore  Hope. 
The  situation  was  so  bad  at  that  p>oint 
that  only  the  United  States  could  put 
together  a  relief  effort  with  the 
amount  of  force  necessary  in  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  time  available.  Ameri- 
cans are  known  for  their  compassion, 
and  I  am  proud  that  we  chose  to  save 
the  women  and  children,  maybe  a  mil- 
lion total  people,  when  we  had  the 
chance. 

But  when  the  United  Nations  took 
over  the  operation,  the  danger  level 
rose  substantially,  and  I  became  much 
more  concerned,  as  many  Americans 
did.  It  turned  out  that  we  were  right. 
On  October  4,  during  a  15-hour  battle  13 
soldiers  were  lost  and  78  wounded.  The 
bodies  of  American  servicemen  were 
dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Mogadishu.  It  is  pretty  clear  now  that 
this  is  no  longer  a  humanitarian  mis- 
sion. 

This  operation  has  broken  down  into 
a  long  string  of  mistakes.  First,  many 
of  our  troops  are  under  the  command  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  have  to  get  out 
from  underneath  the  command  of  the 
United  Nations — that  was  obvious  when 
it  took  7  hours  for  a  rescue  effort  on 
our  downed  choppers.  That  is  why  I  am 
also  cosponsoring  my  friend  Senator 
NiCKLES'  amendment  to  restrict  the 
funding  of  combat  troops  under  U.N. 
command. 

Now,  the  President  wants  to  send 
4.000  more  troops  to  Somalia.  Com- 
pared to  the  more  than  20,000  troops  we 
came  in  with,  this  is  nothing.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  decision  not  to  pull  out 
at  this  point,  but  if  you  do  go  in,  do  it 
right.  Four  thousand  troops  are  just 
not  going  to  make  a  difference  in  a 
hostile  city  of  over  a  million  people. 

Most  important,  I  believe  that  it  is 
time  that  the  administration  establish 
at  least  a  plan  of  withdrawal.  The 
President  has  given  us  March  31  as  a 
date,  which  in  my  opinion  is  about  6 
months  too  late,  but  I  really  want  to 
hear  how  they  are  going  to  get  all  our 
people  out.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
hostage.  Michael  Durant,  had  been  re- 
leased, but  in  case  that  happens  again, 
this  amendment  has  a  provision  to 
allow  us  to  stay. 

I  am  willing  to  stand  with  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  is  right,  and  sometimes 
even  when  he  may  be  a  little  bit  wrong. 
But  right  now  he  is  dead  wrong.  We  do 
not  cut  and  run  when  we  get  hit,  but 
when  we  have  no  call  to  be  somewhere 
and  they  make  it  clear  we  are  not 
wanted,  then  we  should  learn  from 
Vietnam.  I  think  that  without  a  man- 
date or  a  mission,  we  have  to  get  our 
people  out  of  there  now. 

I  do  not  want  to  tie  the  President's 
hands,  so  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with 
my  friend  from  Arizona's  concept  of 
not  having  a  firm  date.  I  want  to  allow 


the  Pentagon  exactly  as  much  time  as 
it  takes  to  nail  down  the  situation,  se- 
cure our  prisoners,  and  get  out  in  an 
orderly  way.  I  have  heard  that  this 
would  be  about  mid-January  according 
to  military  experts,  but  more  impor- 
tantly it  is  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think 
that  this  measure  is  the  bare  minimum 
the  Senate  can  exi)ect,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  want  to  thank  publicly  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  this  body,  for  I, 
like  Senator  Stevens,  had  thoughts 
way  back  on  September  8  and  9,  too. 
And  I  went  to  Senator  Byrd  at  that 
time  and  I  said,  "Offer  the  amendment, 
and  we  will  pass  it."  But  as  all  good 
statesmen  do,  he  chose  the  route  of  a 
statesman  and  now  comes  back  as  a 
statesman  with  his  amendment. 

I  supported  Operation  Restore  Hope, 
and  I  say  to  America  that  our  mission 
is  over. 

If  one  looks  at  the  amendment  as  of- 
fered by  Senator  McCain,  there  is  no 
time  here.  But  I  am  going  to  support 
it,  because  it  says  that  the  President 
has  to  put  forth  a  plan  and  withdraw 
the  troops  using  the  safety  of  those 
troops,  and  also  with  the  judgment  of 
the  rest  of  the  forces  that  are  there.  I 
agree  with  my  friend  from  Virginia 
who  said  that  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  people  that  are  there 
that  we  have  partnered  up  with  in  this 
operation,  that  they  have  to  be  consid- 
ered, too.  I  think  that  would  be  part  of 
the  withdrawal  from  Somalia. 

So  I  support  what  Senator  McCain  is 
doing  here,  and  I  also  want  to  con- 
gratulate my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  first  brought  us  into  focus — 
made  this  group  focus  on  what  we  were 
doing  in  Somalia.  I  congratulate  him 
for  that.  But  we  do  not  have  a  mission 
there.  We  have  our  only  prisoner,  we 
think.  There  may  be  one  missing  in  ac- 
tion, but  we  will  try  our  hardest  to 
take  care  of  that  problem.  But  America 
has  told  us  that  once  the  mission  is 
over — and  I  agree  with  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey,  that  in  9  months  we  prob- 
ably will  not  recognize  Somalia  any 
different  than  it  was  before  we  went 
there. 

So  it  is  time  to  bring  them  home,  and 
that  is  what  Senator  McCain's  amend- 
ment says.  It  is  very  simple.  "No  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able in  this  or  any  other  act  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  be  obligated 
for  support  of  the  operations  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia,  ex- 
cept as  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)," 
and  it  says:  "to  support  the  prompt  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
Armed  Forces  from  Somalia  in  a  man- 
ner most  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
United  States  personnel." 

Nobody  is  just  going  to  jump  up  and 
pack  up  without  having  some  consider- 
ation of  our  friends  that  are  there.  We 
could  write  a  book.  I  could  go  back  to 
fifties  when  we  were  in  the  operations 
of  Korea.  I  can  remember  when  troofis 
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pulled  out  there,  and  it  caused  a  little 
thing  called  the  Chosen  Reservoir.  And 
I  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  with  folks 
who  walked  out  of  that  because  some- 
body just  chose  to  pull  stakes  and 
leave  a  flank  completely  exposed,  and  I 
remember  what  we  paid  for  that  ter- 
rible mistake. 

Everything  has  to  be  kept  in  perspec- 
tive here.  This  is  a  very  straight- 
forward amendment.  It  says:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, take  the  action.  I  appreciate 
what  both  of  these  men  are  doing.  I 
support  the  McCain  amendment,  and  I 
appreciate  the  President  pro  tempore 
for  awakening  the  conscience  and  good 
sense  of  this  body. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  wish? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  About  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  min- 
utes. I  am  overextended  considerably 
on  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  co-sponsor  the  Byrd-Mitchell- 
Dole  Resolution  on  Somalia.  This  reso- 
lution represents  a  solid  consensus  of 
the  Senate  leadership  and  Members  re- 
sponsible for  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy.  It  clarifies  the  mission  and 
command  and  control  arrangements  in 
Somalia.  American  troops  will  remain 
under  the  operational  control  of  Amer- 
ican commanders,  and  their  actions 
will  be  limited  to  the  original  humani- 
tarian relief  operation,  and  to  protect- 
ing U.S.  and  U.N.  personnel.  It  will  put 
an  end  to  chasing  warlords  and  nation 
building.  Of  primary  concern  to  the 
Senate  and  thfe  American  people,  this 
resolution  will  bring  about  an  orderly 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  by  March  31, 
1994. 

The  main  difference  between  this  res- 
olution and  the  one  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
with  whom  I  have  worked  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  is  the 
date.  His  resolution  blocks  funds  for 
operations  in  Somalia  except  to  sup- 
port the  prompt  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  forces— by  implica- 
tion, immediately.  A  lesser  difference 
is  that  Senator  McCain's  resolution 
makes  no  provision  for  a  residual  non- 
combat  element  to  remain  in  an  advi- 
sory role  to  a  continuing  U.N.  pres- 
ence, or  to  protect  U.S.  diplomatic  fa- 
cilities, as  does  Byrd-Mitchell-Dole. 

The  clear  intent  of  the  McCain 
amendment  is  to  bring  about  an  in- 
stantaneous withdrawal.  I  have  always 
sympathized  with  those  who  want  an 
early  withdrawal,  and  have  stated  so 
many  times.  The  humanitarian  mission 
has  been  accomplished,  and  I  see  no 
good  national  purpose  in  keeping  out 
soldiers  in  danger.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  feel  it  is  not  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  nor  to 
appear  as  if  we  are  being  thrown  out  by 
a  gang  of  bandits  and  warlords. 


The  Commander  in  Chief  and  mili- 
tary commanders  in  the  field  need  to 
have  flexibility  when  troops  are  en- 
gaged and  lives  are  at  stake.  Even 
those  who  want  an  instant  pull-out 
must  understand  that  instant  in  a  situ- 
ation like  this  can  amount  to  a  lengthy 
period.  General  Hoar  of  United  States 
Central  Command  and  overall  com- 
mander of  United  States  combat  troops 
in  Somalia,  has  told  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  if  he  got  the  order 
to  withdraw  today,  it  would  take  many 
weeks  to  carry  it  out.  His  forces  cannot 
just  pull  up  stakes,  march  on  board 
ship,  and  sail  home.  Troops  must  be 
pulled  back  from  the  outlying  regions, 
equipment  must  be  marshalled,  weap- 
ons and  gear  packed,  ships  and  air- 
planes brought  in.  Above  all,  security 
has  to  be  maintained.  That  means  a 
staged  withdrawal,  with  security  ele- 
ments being  established  to  protect 
each  withdrawing  element.  A  with- 
drawal in  the  face  of  possible  attack  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  military  ma- 
neuvers. In  a  case  like  this,  excessive 
haste  could  mean  further  losses.  That 
possibility  convinces  me  that  a  March 
31  deadline  for  our  departure  is  not  un- 
reasonable. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  regard  for  the 
magnificent  achievement  of  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform— in  Somalia  and 
elsewhere.  As  I  said  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion in  this  Chamber,  they  are  the  best 
in  the  world,  well-trained,  well-moti- 
vated, brave,  disciplined,  and  obedient. 
They  go  and  fight  where  we  ask  them 
to  go.  They  give  the  Nation  their  serv- 
ice and  sacrifice — sometimes  even  unto 
death.  That  gift  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly,  nor  abused.  Our  servicemen 
know  they  may  have  to  go  into  danger. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  must  be 
able  to  trust  that  their  Government  is 
committed  to  their  safety. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  also  say  that  we  in  the  Senate, 
especially  members  of  the  military 
oversight  committees,  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  balance  our  regard  for  our  serv- 
icemen with  other  requirements.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  we  share  the 
outrage  of  the  American  people  at  the 
way  the  Somali  operation  has  been 
mishandled,  and  at  the  desecration  of 
our  dead.  But  we  have  to  act  on  infor- 
mation not  available  to  the  public — in- 
formation from  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staffs,  and  from  our  commanders  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  acted  on  such 
information  and  in  our  best  judgment 
in  drafting  this  resolution.  I  believe  we 
have  also  acted  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  military  personnel  in  Somalia  and 
in  the  national  interest.  I  believe  this 
resolution  is  a  reasonable  and  common- 
sense  approach  to  a  terribly  difficult 
and  complex  situation— an  approach  all 
Members  can  support.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  support  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  inform  me  when  I  have  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  offer 
some  personal  comments  and  observa- 
tions regarding  the  situation  in  Soma- 
lia. 

First  of  all,  I  express  my  great  relief 
for  the  release  of  Michael  Durant  in 
Mogadishu.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
Michael  and  his  family  are  from  Berlin, 
NH.  He  has  been  in  our  thoughts  and 
prayers  every  moment  since  he  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  on  October 
3.  Our  prayers  have  been  answered.  Mi- 
chael is  now  in  safe  hands  and  is  re- 
ceiving treatment  for  his  injuries.  I 
pay  tribute  to  Michael  and  his  family 
for  their  courage  in  the  face  of  such  ad- 
versity. They  have  been  remarkable.  I 
look  forward  to  that  day  in  the  very 
near  future  when  New  Hampshire  can 
join  with  Michael's  family  in  welcom- 
ing him  home  to  the  Granite  State. 

I  express  personal  condolences  to  the 
families  of  those  killed  in  Somalia  as 
well  of  those  who  were  wounded. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  spoken  eloquently  on  the 
subject  of  Somalia  over  the  past  few 
weeks.  I  have  listened  to  their  com- 
ments carefully.  I  have  also  listened  to 
the  statements  of  the  President,  and 
the  briefings  by  Secretary  Aspin,  Sec- 
retary Christopher,  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  Joint  Staff. 

My  analysis  of  the  Somalia  situation 
and  the  rationalizations  provided  by 
the  Clinton  administration  concerning 
our  involvement  there  have  led  me  to 
one  inescapable  conclusion:  the  United 
States  is  pursuing  a  tragic  and  fatally 
flawed  policy  in  Somalia,  and  the  Byrd 
amendment  simply  allows  that  policy 
to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
dynamics  of  our  involvement  in  Soma- 
lia are  very  complicated,  and  from  the 
outset,  let  me  say  that  I  supported 
President  Bush's  initiative  to  provide 
humanitarian  relief  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Somalis  who  where  dying 
of  starvation  last  winter.  I  did  not  take 
this  position  lightly.  Indeed,  just  as 
with  many  Americans,  I  was  uncom- 
fortable with  the  prospect  of  commit- 
ting U.S.  troops  to  an  operation  that 
was  purely  humanitarian,  not  military, 
in  nature,  and  the  precedent  this  would 
set  for  future  situations. 

However,  as  outlined  by  President 
Bush,  Operation  Restore  Hope  was 
clearly  defined  and  of  limited  duration. 
The  deployment  included  four  primary 
mission  objectives:  First,  to  secure 
major  air  and  seaports,  installations 
and  food  distribution  points;  second,  to 
open  and  free  passage  of  relief  supplies; 
third,  to  provide  security  for  convoys 
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and  relief  supplies;  and  fourth,  to  assist 
United  Nations  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  in  providing  relief  under 
U.N.  auspices. 

In  announcing  the  United  States 
intervention  on  December  4,  1992, 
President  Bush  stated,  and  I  quote: 

Our  mission  has  a  limited  objective — to 
open  the  supply  routes,  to  get  the  food  mov- 
ing, and  preiiare  the  way  for  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping force  to  keep  it  moving.  This  oper- 
ation is  not  open-ended.  We  will  not  stay 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  supported  President  Bush's  initia- 
tive, as  defined,  and  believe  the  oper- 
ation was  largely  successful  in  meeting 
the  established  goals.  Accordingly,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  United  States 
should  have  withdrawn  its  troops  from 
Somalia  last  spring  when  the  relief  op- 
eration culminated.  We  had  fully 
achieved  our  mission  objectives;  it  was 
time  to  go  home. 

Yet,  somewhere  along  the  line  this 
spring,  the  Clinton  administration  fun- 
damentally altered  the  scope  and  mis- 
sion of  United  States  involvement  in 
Somalia.  Whereas  the  Bush  initiative 
was  humanitarian  in  nature,  the  Clin- 
ton policy  evolved  into  nation  building, 
disarming  warlords,  and  policing  cities. 
In  fact,  at  the  same  time  that  we  were 
supposed  to  be  bringing  our  troops 
home,  the  administration  began  com- 
mitting those  troops  to  a  more  vola- 
tile, unorthodox  mission.  The  results 
have  been  disastrous. 

Mr.  President,  as  they  say,  hindsight 
is  20-20,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  be  a  Mon- 
day morning  quarterback  on  policy  is- 
sues. But  the  Clinton  policy  in  Somalia 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  deeply 
flawed.  The  issue  before  Congress  today 
is  whether  we  should  perpetuate  this 
flawed,  dangerous  policy  or  act  within 
our  constitutional  jurisdiction  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  I  believe  we  must 
take  action  to  correct  the  situation. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  this  point  that 
I  recognize  and  support  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  establish  and  con- 
duct foreign  policy.  He  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  we  should  respect  his  authority. 
However,  the  Congress  also  has  very 
clear  and  compelling  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
should  have  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  in  reviewing  the  evo- 
lution of  United  States  policy  on  So- 
malia, it  is  clear  that  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  this  year  the  Clin- 
ton administration  changed  the  mis- 
sion of  United  States  Forces  and  sig- 
nificantly escalated  our  military  in- 
volvement. Whereas  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  wanted  to  move  U.S.  troops  over- 
the-horlzon  and  out  of  the  immediate 
city  areas,  the  U.N.  sought  to  personal- 
ize the  mission  into  a  manhunt  for 
Aideed.  For  unknown,  and  certainly  ill- 
advised  reasons,  the  administration 
sided  with  the  U.N.  against  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  and  tasked  U.S.  Rangers  to 
hunt  down  and  apprehend  Mr.  Aideed. 


As  a  result,  the  cycle  of  violence  be- 
tween warring  factions  and  the  U.N. 
forces  escalated,  bringing  more  and 
more  U.S.  troops  into  harms  way. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
this  changed  mission  was  never  en- 
dorsed by  the  Congress  and  does  not 
have  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  initial  Somalia  mission,  en- 
dorsed by  the  Congress,  was  humani- 
tarian in  nature.  But  since  May,  the 
mission  has  been  military-oriented. 
And  during  the  period  from  May  until 
the  present.  25  American  soldiers  have 
been  killed  in  a'^tion  and  159  wounded. 
I  simply  ask  my  colleagues,  for  what 
purpose  or  mission  did  these  brave 
Americans  give  their  lives?  Ask  your- 
self that  question.  Does  anyone  really 
know  why  we  are  in  Somalia  today, 
what  our  objectives  are,  and  what  the 
rules  of  engagement  for  military  forces 
are?  What  did  these  men  die  for?  What 
were  they  wounded  for?  Did  they  die 
for  Somalian  people  who  have  been 
shooting  them  in  the  streets  of 
Mogudishu? 

The  sad  truth  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  identified  a  legitimate 
mission  for  United  States  troops  in  So- 
malia. There  are  no  strategic  interests 
at  stake.  There  is  no  clearly  defined 
military  objective;  nor  is  there  a  defi- 
nition of,  or  timetable  to  achieve,  suc- 
cess. Although  the  administration  re- 
cently set  March  31  as  the  deadline  for 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces,  the  mission 
remains  as  murky  as  ever  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  deadline  is  driven  by 
public  relations  pressure  more  than 
anything  else.  And  the  deployment  of 
an  additional  1,700  combat  troops  hard- 
ly changes  the  tactical  situation  which 
confronts  United  States  forces  in  So- 
malia. In  fact,  it  merely  sends  more 
troops  in  harm's  way  without  clarify- 
ing the  mission  or  changing  the  rules 
of  engagement.  This  is  simply  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  want  to  elaborate  of  this  point,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  American 
public  is  not  aware  of  the  geographic 
and  tactical  military  challenges  con- 
fronting United  States  troops  in  Soma- 
lia. In  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
would  be  outraged  to  learn  of  the  lack 
of  attention  and  support  which  has 
been  provided  to  our  troops. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
Forces  in  Somalia  are  largely  holed-up 
in  their  Mogadishu  basing  areas,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  militiamen  loyal  to 
Aideed.  Whenever  they  leave  their  se- 
cure bases  they  are  vulnerable  to  am- 
bush. And  contrary  to  initial  guide- 
lines, the  U.S.  quick  reaction  force 
that  was  to  be  on  call  for  emergency 
operations  is  actually  operating  in  the 
streets  of  Mogadishu  on  a  daily  basis, 
while  the  U.N. -commanded  forces  in 
charge  of  logistics,  intelligence,  and 
communications  are  hunkered  down. 
Additionally,  there  have  been  persist- 
ent reports  that  the  U.N.  command 
structure     has     been     infiltrated     by 


Aideed  loyalists,  and  that  U.N.  troops 
sympathetic  to  Mr.  Aideed  are  com- 
promising sensitive  operational  infor- 
mation. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  has  been  the 
revelation  that  General  Montgomery, 
our  on-scene  commander  in  Mogadishu, 
was  denied  in  his  request  for  additional 
armored  vehicles  to  protect  United 
States  troops  in  Somalia.  As  a  result, 
it  took  rescue  forces  some  9  hours  to 
arrive  on  the  helicopter  crash  scene  Oc- 
tober 3  when  U.S.  troops  came  under 
heavy  attack.  The  United  States  lost  17 
American  soldiers  and  87  wounded  that 
day.  Speaking  as  one  Senator,  I  find  It 
unconscionable  that  the  policymakers 
in  the  Pentagon  would  deny  our  troops 
the  tools  to  defend  themselves,  particu- 
larly after  allowing  them  to  become 
vulnerable  in  such  an  untenable  tac- 
tical situation.  I  intend  to  investigate 
this  matter  thoroughly  once  we  have 
resolved  the  Immediate  dilemma  in  So- 
malia. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  that  during 
the  Presidential  campaign,  then-can- 
didate Clinton  pledged  that,  if  elected, 
he  would  focus  like  a  laser  beam  on  do- 
mestic issues.  Certainly,  there  is  much 
here  at  home  that  demands  our  atten- 
tion. But  when  American  troops  are  de- 
ployed in  harm's  way,  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  his  administration,  must 
remain  engaged.  Unfortunately,  this 
has  not  been  the  case  in  Somalia.  The 
administration  has  not  provided  the 
necessary  oversight  or  support  for  our 
troops.  And  the  administration  has 
failed  to  apply  lessons  learned  in  Viet- 
nam, the  gulf  war  and  Lebanon  to  the 
situation  in  Somalia. 

Vietnam  taught  us  that  incre- 
mentalism  is  a  recipe  for  disaster.  The 
gulf  war  demonstrated  that  massive, 
decisive  military  force  wins  conflicts 
and  minimizes  casualties.  And  Lebanon 
provided  tragic  and  compelling  proof  of 
the  dangerous  inherent  to  peacekeep- 
ing and  nation-building  efforts.  Yet  the 
administration  has  disregarded  these 
fundamental  and  painfully  expensive 
lessons  and  floundered  incrementally 
into  a  terrible  pandoras  box  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa. 

The  Lebanon  analogy  is  extremely 
relevant  to  the  situation  we  are  facing 
today  in  Somalia.  While  Somalia  is  not 
fractured  along  religious  and  political 
lines  to  the  extent  that  Lebanon  is, 
there  is  a  political  dimension  to  the 
clan  fighting  and  factional  power 
struggles  that  draws  an  alarming  simi- 
larity. A  United  States-led  multi- 
national peacekeeping  force  entered 
Lebanon  in  the  early  1980's  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  determined  to  sup- 
press violence  and  human  suffering 
without  becoming  entangled  in  under- 
lying political  disputes.  They  were  wel- 
comed by  the  Lebanese  people,  tempo- 
rarily. However,  over  time,  resentment 
against  foreign  troops  grew  and  the 
peacekeepers  became  unwilling  players 
in  Lebanon's  internal  power  struggles. 
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The  result  was  tragic:  241  American 
soldiers  were  killed  in  a  terrorist 
bombing  attack  against  the  United 
States  compound  in  Beirut. 

We  are  seeing  this  same  disturbing 
trend  in  Somalia.  Whereas  U.S.  troops 
were  once  cheered  in  Mogadishu,  today 
they  are  jeered.  And  just  as  we  saw  in 
Lebanon,  the  longer  that  multinational 
forces  remain  deployed  in  Somalia,  the 
more  they  are  viewed  by  local  factions 
not  as  impartial  purveyors  of  humani- 
tarian aid,  but  as  meddling  foreigners 
out  to  advance  their  own  agenda.  With 
the  Clinton  administration's  decision 
to  personalize  the  conflict  into  a  war 
against  Aideed,  this  perception  has  be- 
come reality.  As  a  result.  United 
States  and  multinational  forces  have 
been  repeatedly  targeted  for  reprisals. 
A  total  of  29  Americans  soldiers  have 
now  been  lost,  and  170  wounded.  It  is 
time  for  this  operation  to  end. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  outlined  its  plan  to  remain  in  So- 
malia until  March  31.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  unacceptable.  With  the  release 
of  Michael  Durant.  we  have  accounted 
for  all  of  our  servicemen  in  Somalia. 
There  is  simply  no  justification  for 
continued  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
the  Horn  of  Africa.  We  should  bring  our 
troops  home  as  safely  and  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  re- 
minding me  of  that. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  friend 
from  Arizona,  Senator  McCain,  in  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  initiate  a 
prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  from  Somalia.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to  set  an 
arbitrary  date  for  bringing  our  troops 
home,  and  I  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  remain  in  Somalia 
through  next  March.  We  should  begin 
the  withdrawal  process  now  and  get 
our  troops  home  as  quickly  and  safely 
as  possible,  so  that  they  can  spend  a 
much  deserved  holiday  season  with 
their  families. 

For  those  who  support  the  adminis- 
tration's March  31  deadline,  I  would  re- 
spectfully ask,  "What  is  our  mission  in 
Somalia?  "  What  purpose  is  served  by 
leaving  U.S.  soldiers  in  harm's  way  for 
another  6  months  in  some  far  away 
conflict  that  does  not  affect  U.S.  inter- 
ests and  has  no  consensus  for  participa- 
tion here  at  home?  "  This  is  unaccept- 
able. It  is  unconscionable. 

The  U.S.  military  serves  to  protect 
our  freedom  and  national  security.  It  is 
not  a  law  enforcement  agency  to  be 
subcontracted  out  whenever  and  wher- 
ever the  U.N.  sees  fit.  We  have  no  na- 
tional interests  at  stake  in  Somalia,  no 
clearly  defined  military  mission  and 
rules  of  engagement,  and  no  consensus 
for  involvement  here  at  home.  Aideed 
and  his  supporters  are  not  worth  a  sin- 
gle drop  of  American  blood.  Twenty- 


nine  of  our  finest  soldiers  have  already 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  this 
misguided  intervention.  We  should 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Somalia,  and 
we  should  begin  the  transition  now. 

Those  who  claim  the  McCain  amend- 
ment would  have  us  cut  and  run  should 
look  again. 

The  United  States  of  America  has 
gone  to  Somalia  in  a  humanitarian 
way  and  helped  feed  starving  people. 
The  mission  is  complete.  That  is  not 
cutting  and  running.  That  is  doing  a 
job  and  leaving  honorably.  It  is  the  pol- 
icy that  is  the  mistake. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  once  again  pay 
tribute  to  Michael  Durant  and  his  fam- 
ily for  their  courage  and  composure 
during  this  terrible  ordeal.  The 
thoughts  and  prayers  of  the  Nation 
have  been  with  you,  and  the  news  of 
Michael's  release  was  an  inspiration  for 
us  all. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  profound 
respect  and  appreciation  to  Ambas- 
sador Oakley  for  his  efforts  in  nego- 
tiating the  release.  Ambassador  Oakley 
has  done  yeoman's  work  on  this  issue 
and  the  Nation  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Some  voices  were  saying  we  should 
not  negotiate  with  Aideed.  Aideed  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
yeoman  work  he  did  in  bringing  home 
the  prisoner  of  war. 

I  would  just  say  to  my  colleagues 
think  very  carefully  about  this  vote. 
Think  very  carefully  about  it.  The 
McCain  amendment  is  the  right  way  to 
go. 

We  are  all  people  of  a  different  gen- 
eration. We  are  much  older  than  those 
young  kids  who  are  fighting  and  dying 
in  Somalia.  We  must  not  lose  touch 
with  these  American  heroes  who  will 
go  on  to  a  battlefield  for  us  any  time 
because  that  is  what  they  are  paid  to 
do.  And  they  do  it  well,  they  do  it  so 
well. 

History  will  record  this  debate.  We 
will  look  back  on  the  McCain  and  Byrd 
amendments  no  matter  how  we  vote 
and  analyze  them  in  hindsight.  But  a 
soldier  who  loses  his  life  cannot  look 
back,  and  his  family  can  only  look 
back  at  that  funeral.  Let  us  not  have 
any  more  funerals.  Let  us  not  have  any 
more  funerals.  Let  us  get  out,  and  the 
McCain  plan  is  a  good  way  to  do  it.  We 
now  have  negotiated  the  release  of  our 
prisoner.  Our  mission  has  been  accom- 
plished and  our  dead  have  been  ac- 
counted for.  Let  us  go  home. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  T  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  me  time.  I 
thank  him  and  Senator  B\'RD  for  their 
incredible  contribution   to  ending  the 


violence  against  our  American  troops 
in  Somalia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  truly  happy 
with  these  choices  that  we  have.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  good  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  about  this.  I  felt  his  initial 
plan  with  a  date  for  withdrawal  set  at 
February  1  was  the  best  option. 

So  tonight,  I  plan  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  McCain  amendment,  and  if  that  is 
tabled,  I  plan  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  campaign  for 
the  Senate  last  year,  I  said  that  the 
end  of  the  cold  war  gave  us  a  tremen- 
dous opportunity  to  refocus  our  spend- 
ing priorities  and  put  more  resources 
into  our  own  people. 

It  is.  as  the  saying  goes,  a  "new 
world  order."  The  Soviet  empire  is  no 
longer.  But  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
does  not  mean  there  are  no  more  chal- 
lenges to  American  leadership  and  de- 
mocracy. There  are  situations  of  con- 
flict and  turmoil  that  require  our  re- 
sponse. 

The  crisis  of  hunger  and  famine  in 
Somalia  last  year  was  one  of  those  sit- 
uations. When  the  American  people 
saw  the  face  of  starvation — and  we  will 
never  forget  those  haunting  pictures, 
and  we  saw  people  crying  out  for  our 
help— we  all  responded.  It  was  a  very, 
very  clear  mission.  Operation  Restore 
Hope  made  sense,  and  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  supported  it. 

In  large  measure,  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. Outside  Mogadishu,  the  crisis  has 
eased,  the  famine  has  ended,  and  the 
violence  has  subsided. 

But  in  the  past  few  months,  we  have 
seen  another  face  of  Somalia.  This  is 
not  the  face  of  starving  children  but 
the  face  of  warring  clans  an  internal 
political  fights  that  we  did  not  create 
and  we  cannot  solve  by  military  force. 
This  new  face  of  Somalia  has  led  to 
some  frightening  images:  our  young 
people  brutalized  by  the  fighting,  and 
one  even  taken  captive.  Thank  God 
that  tonight  he  has  been  released. 

We  cannot  establish  peace  by  force, 
Mr.  President.  We  cannot  do  that  in 
Somalia  or.  frankly,  in  any  other  place 
in  the  world.  We  can  and  should  re- 
spond militarily  if  our  national  inter- 
ests are  directly  imperiled  and  if  those 
interests  are  spelled  out  clearly  by  our 
President,  understood  by  the  American 
people,  and  debated  here  in  these  Halls 
of  Congress.  And  that  is  why  Senators 
BTiTiD  and  McCain  deserve  so  much 
credit,  because  we  are  debating  it  here 
where  it  belongs. 

Of  course,  we  should  continue  to 
react  to  crises  like  the  famine  and  the 
hunger  in  Somalia.  But  a  humanitarian 
mission  that  intentionally  places  or 
leaves  our  forces  in  combat  situations 
is  no  longer  humanitarian  and  it  must 
end  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  addition,  the  Somalia  situation 
raises  questions  about  the  use  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  activities.  I  believe  the 
U.N.   forces  should  do   what  they  did 
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traditionally:  keeping  the  peace  in  a 
country  where  all  sides  have  agreed  to 
cease  armed  conflict — not  to  become 
the  instruments  of  a  forced  peace. 

So,  as  we  remember  the  faces.  Mr. 
President,  that  moved  us  to  action  last 
December.  I  implore  my  colleagues 
also  to  look  at  the  many  faces  of  Amer- 
ica: to  look  at  what  is  happening  to  our 
children.  Mr.  President.  25  percent  of 
whom  are  poor. 

We  have  already  spent  SI  billion  in 
Somalia.  But  if  we  try  to  increase 
spending  for  these  children  of  Amer- 
ica—to vaccinate  them,  to  help  them, 
to  educate  them,  to  stop  the  violence — 
we  would  argue  endlessly  over  just  a 
few  million  dollars. 

So  that  is  a  new  face  of  this  debate 
that  we  need  to  consider  tonight.  It  is 
a  face  that  demands  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at  this 
photograph 

It  is  a  face  of  a  child  in  America  who 
is  sleeping,  homeless,  in  a  car. 

So  when  we  think  of  the  faces  in  this 
debate — the  faces  of  the  starving  in  So- 
malia, the  faces  of  the  warlords,  the 
clansmen,  and  we  think  of  the  faces  of 
our  American  service  men  and  women 
who  are  over  there — I  urge  Senators  to 
think  of  these  faces,  too. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senator  B^TiD. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment and  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  from  Ari- 
zona. 

I  heard  Senator  Boren  speak  earlier 
this  evening.  He  made  two  points:  One 
I  agree  with:  one  I  do  not  agree  with. 

The  first  point  was,  he  wished  there 
were  no  date  in  here  at  all.  Frankly,  I 
would  prefer  that.  I  would  prefer  no 
date  and  having  the  President  of  the 
United  States  assure  us  and  assure  the 
American  people  that  we  are  going  to 
get  out  as  quickly  as  we  responsibly 
can.  I  think  that  would  be  better.  But 
that  is  not  the  alternative  now. 

The  second  point  made  by  our  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  was  that  we 
should  not  be  acting  on  this:  we  should 
place  confidence  in  the  President. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  President, 
but  I  think  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  properly  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  con- 
gressional responsibility.  We  have  the 
responsibility  to  act. 

What  I  like  about  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  that  it  points  out  the  flaw  of 
our  obsession  with  trying  to  capture 
General  Aideed.  That  is  what  went 
wrong.  Almost  all  of  our  casualties  are 


as  a  result  of  that  effort  to  capture 
General  Aideed. 

Of  the  4.500  Americans  who  are  in  So- 
malia right  now.  most  of  them  are  not 
carrying  guns.  Twenty-eight  hundred 
are  technicians,  helping  to  see  that 
water  gets  to  people,  doing  the  basic 
things  that  are  needed  in  Somalia. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  Somalia  is 
free  of  strife  and,  temporarily,  even  the 
other  2  percent  is  free  of  strife.  And  I 
hope  that  continues. 

The  great  threat  to  the  world  today — 
unlike  10  years  ago,  when  the  great 
threat  was  world  communism  and  nu- 
clear annihilation— the  great  threat 
today  is  instability.  And  the  question 
we  have  to  ask,  whether  in  Somalia  or 
any  other  place,  is:  Does  it  add  to  sta- 
bility or  does  it  detract  from  stability? 
I  suggest  that  a  precipitous  withdrawal 
from  Somalia  sends  the  wrong  signals, 
not  only  in  Somalia,  but  in  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  not  living  in  a  world  that  is 
risk  free.  That  is  not  going  to  change  if 
we  get  out  of  Somalia  tomorrow.  I 
think  we  also  have  to  say  to  our  con- 
stituents whose  sons  and  daughters  are 
enlisting  in  the  armed  forces  that  the 
risks,  ironically,  while  for  the  world, 
we  do  not  risk  annihilation  as  we  once 
did  not  many  years  ago,  the  risks  for 
those  going  into  the  armed  services  are 
likely  to  be  somewhat  greater  than 
they  were  in  years  past. 

After  asking  27  nations  to  come  into 
Somalia,  we  cannot  suddenly  depart 
and  not  expect  those  27  nations  to  do 
the  same.  And  then  you  return  to  the 
chaos  that  we  prevented. 

I  think  history  will  judge  that  one  of 
our  finest  moments  in  this  century  as 
a  Nation  was  when  we  saved  2  million 
people  from  starving  in  Somalia.  It 
would  have  been  the  greatest  mass 
starvation  since  the  Irish  famine  of  the 
1840's.  And,  to  George  Bush's  credit,  he 
made  the  decision  to  go  there. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  to  all  of 
this,  and  that  is  public  opinion.  I  am 
sure  in  Illinois,  in  West  Virginia,  in 
Delaware,  and  in  Maine,  public  opinion 
right  now  would  be  on  the  side  of  the 
McCain  amendment. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  do 
as  leaders,  that  the  President  has  to 
do,  is  to  convince  public  opinion  that  a 
course  is  right. 

When  people  served  in  the  Senate  for 
most  of  the  history  of  this  country, 
they  were  not  elected  as  we  are  elected. 
In  1787,  when  they  put  the  Constitution 
together,  they  said,  "We  don't  want  the 
United  States  Senate  to  be  too  respon- 
sive to  public  opinion."  This  was  long 
before  you  had  polls  and  all  the  kinds 
of  scientific  endeavors  that  we  have 
today. 

I  think  we  have  to,  on  occasion, 
stand  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  may  ask,  could  I 
have  2  additional  minutes? 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  I 
have  143  minutes  promised  and  I  have 
less  than  50  minutes  to  give. 

I  yield  the  Senator  1  minute. 

Mr.  SIMON.  All  right. 

Mr.  President,  we  sometimes  have  to 
stand  up  to  public  opinion.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  these  occasions  where  we  have 
to  lead.  When  we  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain to  the  public  why  it  is  important 
that  we  fulfill  our  mission,  I  think  the 
public  understands. 

The  agencies  that  are  working 
there — 31  American  agencies  providing 
relief — are  unanimous  in  believing  we 
should  not  stop  our  mission  over  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  of  Oxfam  America,  which  is 
typical  of  the  statements.  It  says, 
among  other  things: 

Oxfam  America,  like  many  Somalis.  be- 
lieves that  a  continued  impartial  U.N.  peace- 
keeping role  is  extremely  important  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  chaos  and  starvation  in 
Somalia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Oxfam  America  Policy  Statement,  October 
1993] 

SOM.\LIA 

Oxfam  .America  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  escalating  level  of  violence  in  Mogadishu 
as  well  as  the  overall  direction  of  the  United 
States  and  United  Nations  policy  in  Somalia. 

The  rise  in  both  civilian  and  military  cas- 
ualties in  recent  months  is  the  result  of  mis- 
guided policies  based  on  an  aggressive  mili- 
tary approach.  At  a  time  when  the  United 
Nations  should  be  building  upon  the  Addis 
Ababa  agreements  to  disarm  the  militias  and 
to  establish  a  process  leading  to  a  demo- 
cratic transitional  government,  it  is  nar- 
rowly focusing  on  the  capture  of  a  single  mi- 
litia leader. 

Oxfam  America,  like  many  Somalis.  be- 
lieves that  a  continued  impartial  UN  peace- 
keeping role  is  extremely  important  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  chaos  and  starvation  in 
Somalia.  However,  the  solution  to  Somalia's 
problems  is  ultimately  political  and  not 
military.  Additional  troops  are  not  the  an- 
swer. The  UN  must  rethink  its  strategy  and 
refocus  on  urgent  political  and  humanitarian 
tasks.  Outside  of  Mogadishu  the  Somali  peo- 
ple are  working  across  clan  lines  to  rebuild 
their  country-physically  and  politically.  The 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  should 
actively  support  these  initiatives. 

Oxfam  America  calls  upon  President  Clin- 
ton and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  work  to  change 
the  United  Nation's  policy  and  operations  in 
Somalia.  UN  policy  in  Somalia  must: 

1.  Directly  involve  the  Somali  people  in 
every  aspect  of  rebuilding  their  country  from 
identifying  needs  and  setting  priorities  to  al- 
locating resources  and  implementing  specific 
programs  and  projects.  The  Somali  people 
have  the  will  and  the  capacity  to  rebuild. 
The  UN.  World  Bank,  the  US  and  aid  organi- 
zations must  develop  a  consultative  process 
with  the  Somali  people  in  order  to  build  on 
the  knowledge,  wisdom  and  experience  which 
already  exist  within  the  country. 

2.  Support  efforts  of  clan  elders  and  other 
elements  of  Somali  society  to  reconcile  clan 
disagreements  and  to  rebuild  participatory 
government  structures  from  the  community 
to  the  national  level.  The  objective  should  be 
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to  marginalize  the  militia  leaders  by  sup- 
porting the  Somali  people  in  establishing-  a 
national  political  framework  that  reflects  a 
broad  consensus.  The  UN  should  support  tra- 
ditional processes  of  dialogue  and  should  not 
seek  to  impose  its  own  solutions,  pref- 
erences, or  timetables. 

3.  To  restore  its  credibility  in  Somalia,  the 
UN  must:  Clarify  its  mission  to  the  Somali 
people,  involve  experienced  Somalia  in  top 
decisionmaking  roles  in  UNOSOM.  establish 
a  dialogue  with  clan  elders,  women,  profes- 
sionals, religious  leaders,  intellectuals, 
poets,  musicians  and  other  elements  of  So- 
mali society;  support  tangible  rehabilitation 
projects  to  meet  health,  education,  water 
and  other  needs  through  local  communities 
and  Somali  organizations;  and  create  paying 
jobs  for  young  people  and  engage  them  in  re- 
building their  community. 

4.  End  the  UN's  military  pursuit  of  General 
Aideed.  This  strategy  is  futile  and  counter- 
productive. The  UN's  obsession  with  Aideed 
is  causing  heavy  casualties,  fueling  anti- 
American  sentiment  and  heightening 
Aideed's  popularity.  If  Aideed  is  caught  and 
tried,  conflict  with  his  Habargadir  sub-clan 
will  only  intensify.  Negotiations  should  be 
conducted  with  Aideed  through 
intermediaries  to  reduce  the  level  of  violence 
and  to  reach  a  political  resolution  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis. 

5.  Reverse  the  increasing  militarization  of 
the  UN's  role  in  Somalia.  The  UN  Operation 
in  Somalia  ( UNOSOM  i  should  be  restruc- 
tured to  emphasize  political  and  humani- 
tarian tasks  over  military  objectives  with  a 
corresponding  reallocation  of  human  and  fi- 
nancial resources.  The  introduction  of  addi- 
tional military  personnel  sends  the  wrong 
signal.  Experienced  Somalis  should  be  in- 
volved in  setting  UNOSOM's  priorities  and 
programs. 

6.  Work  with  traditional  clan  leaders  to 
implement  a  simultaneous  disarmament 
plan  for  the  militias.  Disarmament  is  th>: 
highest  priority  of  the  Somali  people  and  is 
a  prerequisite  for  peace,  stability  and  na- 
tional reconstruction.  However,  the  UN  has 
failed  to  initiate  the  disarmament  plan  man- 
dated to  it  under  the  agreements  at  the 
March  conference  in  Addis  .\baba.  The  UN 
should  also  support  demobilization  and  de- 
militarization plans  worked  out  among  clan 
leaders.  The  experience  of  the  Borama  con- 
ference in  Somaliland  may  provide  a  useful 
model  for  other  regions.  In  Somaliland  de- 
mobilization and  demilitarization  were 
begun  without  UN  assistance  However.  UN 
resources  are  now  needed  for  housing  and  re- 
training. Unfortunately,  the  UN  has  so  far 
declined  to  support  this  effort 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCain  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats). 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
begin  by  thanking  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  B'i'RD).  for  his  dog- 
ged persistence  in  pursuing  this  issue. 
We  would  not  be  on  the  floor  this 
evening,  we  would  not  be  voting  on  this 
issue,  we  would  not  be  having  this  pol- 
icy debate  were  it  not  for  the  Senators 
efforts,  and  I  thank  him  for  that. 

I  am  one  who  believes  we  must  be 
very  careful   to  preserve  the  preroga- 


tive of  the  Executive  to  speak  for  the 
United  States.  We  need  to  speak  with 
one  voice  because  we  cannot  and 
should  not  have  535  Secretaries  of 
State  or  Secretaries  of  Defense. 

However,  in  this  instance  I  think  it  is 
important  to  remember  that,  first  of 
all.  Senator  Byrd  correctly  defines  the 
constitutional  role  of  Congress.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  knew,  and  every 
President  needs  to  understand,  that  we 
cannot  ultimately  succeed  in  our  for- 
eign policy  with  military  intervention 
without  the  support  of  the  American 
people  as  expressed  through  their  elect- 
ed representatives.  That  is  why  this  de- 
bate this  evening  is  critical. 

Second,  this  administration  has  left 
us  little  choice  because  it  has  created  a 
policy  vacuum.  A  specifically  defined 
mission  by  the  Bush  administration  for 
humanitarian  relief  for  starving  Soma- 
lis, a  mission  which  was  supported  and 
endorsed  by  this  Senate  on  February  4, 
1993,  in  Senate  Resolution  45,  has  some- 
how evolved  and  changed  to  a  United 
Nations-directed  mission  of  nation  re- 
building, police  force  training,  clan 
uniting,  democracy-establishing  pol- 
icy. 

This  has  not  been  a  policy  as  a  result 
of  a  conscious  decision  or  action  on  the 
part  of  this  administration.  It  is  a  pol- 
icy that  has  evolved  through  inatten- 
tion, lack  of  focus,  and  perhaps  inexpe- 
rience on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
his  national  security  team. 

Now.  finally,  and  tragically,  partly 
as  the  result  of  American  deaths,  we 
have  reached  a  consensus.  We  have 
agreed  that  the  mission  was  humani- 
tarian, that  the  mission  was  successful, 
it  has  succeeded,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  bring  our  troops  home. 

Our  commanders  tell  us  that  we  can 
withdraw  these  troops  and  bring  them 
home  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Would  it  not  be  great  to  have  them 
home  for  Christmais?  No  United  States 
soldier  should  stay  in  Somalia  1 
minute  longer  than  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure his  or  her  safe  removal.  To  stay 
longer  than  that  subjects  them  to 
needless  risk  of  injury  or  loss  of  life. 
When  our  vital  interests  are  at  stake, 
when  our  mission  is  defined,  when  we 
employ  our  military  forces  and  re- 
sources in  a  manner  that  maximizes 
our  chances  of  success  and  minimizes 
risks  to  American  men  and  women  in 
uniform,  and  when  we  understand  and 
accept  the  risk,  then  the  risk  of  thou- 
sands of  American  lives  may  be  justi- 
fied. But  when  our  vital  interests  are 
not  at  stake,  when  our  mission  is  not 
defined,  then  the  loss  of  one  American 
life  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay.  I  cannot 
support  any  proposal  that  needlessly 
risks  one  more  American  life  in  Soma- 
lia. For  that  reason  I  support  the 
McCain  amendment,  which  promptly 
and  in  an  orderly  fashion  withdraws 
our  U.S.  troops. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
his   foresight  in   offering   this  amend- 


ment. I  trust  my  colleagues  will  not 
risk  one  American  life  1  minute  longer 
than  is  necessary  now  that  our  agreed- 
upon  mission  in  Somalia  is  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  friend  from  Illinois.  I 
might  say  that  I  have  not  taken  a  poll 
on  this  issue.  I  have  not  counted  the 
mail  on  this  issue.  Most  of  the  news- 
paper editorials  that  I  have  read  have 
endorsed  the  President's  policies  to 
date.  My  own  decision  rests  on  a  per- 
sonal assessment  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  Somalia. 

I  think  the  debate,  as  we  indicated,  is 
long  overdue.  Senator  B\'RD,  I  think, 
deserves  our  commendation  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made  to  forcing 
this  debate.  And  I  must  say  that  while 
we  are  casting  some  stones  upon  the 
administration  for  failure  to  adopt  a 
clear-cut  policy,  we  in  Congress  must 
also  accept  our  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility because  we  did,  indeed,  pass  on 
resolutions  that  supported  the  deploy- 
ment of  our  forces  to  Somalia  for  what 
were  then  described  as  limited  pur- 
poses. And  we  have  been  rather  indif- 
ferent or  negligent  in  not  following  up 
and  maintaining  the  kind  of  oversight 
that  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the 
original  purpose  did  not  get  enlarged  to 
something  beyond  what  we  were  sup- 
porting initially. 

When  we  make  the  decision  to  send 
forces  to  other  lands,  there  are  two 
reasons  we  do  so:  National  security  in- 
terests and  humanitarian.  I  recall  the 
debate  very  well,  how  passionate  it 
was.  on  the  national  security  issue 
when  we  talked  about  going  to  Kuwait. 
We  knew  that  Saddam  Hussein  had  en- 
gaged in  rape  and  pillage  and  develop- 
ment of  chemical  weapons,  biological 
weapons — possibly  even  nuclear  weap- 
ons were  within  his  reach.  Here  was  a 
man  who  threatened  to  stand  astride 
the  oil  fields  of  the  Middle  East.  And 
we  were  able  to  pass  a  resolution  sup>- 
porting  the  President  by  just  5  votes. 

This  does  not  involve  national  secu- 
rity interests  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  involves  humanitarian  inter- 
ests. It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  rule  we 
ought  to  remember.  You  cannot  fight 
your  way  into  a  civil  war.  First,  you 
have  to  have  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  goal  must  be  clear.  It  must  be 
achievable.  The  risk  to  our  forces  must 
be  minimal.  And  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
has  to  be  built  before  we  pass  through 
its  entrance. 

That  was  not  the  situation  in  this 
particular  case.  We  entered  the  tunnel 
without  seeing  the  end  of  the  tunnel, 
without  having  it  even  constructed.  I 
must    say    that    my    opinion    changed 
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rather  dramatically  following  a  brief- 
ing that  we  had  last  week,  where  I  dis- 
covered that  there  was  very  little  in 
the  way  of  coherent  planning,  contin- 
gency planning  to  take  into  account 
the  kind  of  devastation  that  could  be 
wreaked  upon  our  forces. 

Peacemaking  is  quite  different,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier  today,  from  peace- 
keeping. Peacekeeping  does  not  mean 
we  are  choosing  sides.  Peacemaking  in- 
deed involves  the  picking  of  winners 
and  losers,  and  that  appears  to  be  what 
we  have  done  with  regard  to  General 
Aideed. 

In  considering  whether  to  authorize 
the  continued  deployment  of  United 
States  troops  in  Somalia,  we  must  ask 
what  will  be  any  different  come  March 
31  or  February  1  or  even  December  31? 

When  all  the  rhetoric  is  stripped 
away,  the  President's  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  protect  American  prestige 
and  credibility  by  creating  a  decent  in- 
terval between  the  tragic  events  of  last 
week  and  our  inevitable  departure.  But 
it  is  based  on  at  least  three  fallacies. 

The  first  is  that  near-term  U.S.  with- 
drawal can  only  be  interpreted  as  "cut- 
ting and  running"  under  fire,  produc- 
ing irreparable  damage  to  America's 
credibility.  The  second  is  that,  to  the 
extent  that  a  near-term  U.S.  departure 
would  be  seen  as  cutting  and  running, 
the  world  would  be  fooled  by  a  few 
months  delay.  The  third  is  that  we 
have  the  power  to  create  such  a  decent 
interval. 

With  regard  to  the  first  fallacy. 
America  does  not  need  to  prove  to  any- 
one that  she  has  the  will  and  capability 
to  place  its  soldiers  on  the  line  when 
the  effort  was  worth  the  cost.  We  did  it 
in  Kuwait,  in  Panama,  in  the  Gulf  re- 
flagging  operation,  in  Grenada,  and  in 
many  other  instances.  And  we  are 
doing  now.  as  we  speak,  in  and  over 
Iraq,  in  and  over  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, and  in  numerous  other  hot 
spots.  And  we  stand  prepared  to  do  it 
tomorrow— where  and  when  appro- 
priate. 

Any  damage  to  our  credibility,  and 
there  will  be  some,  will  result  not  from 
our  withdrawal  from  Somalia  but  from 
having  allowed  ourselves  to  be  drawn 
into  a  new  military  mission  that  was 
not  thought  through;  not  endorsed  by 
the  Congress;  not  understood  by  the 
public  and,  perhaps,  not  even  by  the 
President;  and.  therefore,  not  one  to 
which  we  were  really  committed.  We 
will  do  more  to  bolster  our  credibility 
by  admitting  our  error  and  setting 
forth  policies  to  prevent  it  from  recur- 
ring, than  we  will  by  multiplying  our 
mistake  by  staying  the  misguided 
course.  r 

The  fact  is  that,  contrary  to  the  sec- 
ond fallacy,  to  the  extent  our  credibil- 
ity will  be  damaged,  this  will  occur 
whether  we  leave  in  the  near  future  or 
in  a  few  months.  Those,  whether  friend 
or  foe,  who  believe  we  are  fleeing  under 
fire  are  not  going  to  change  their  opin- 


ion  because  we   hang  on   for  12  more 
weeks. 

The  third  fallacy  is  that  we  could 
even  create  such  a  decent  interval. 
While  Aideed  might  lie  low  for  a  few 
months,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
in  the  weeks  preceding  our  scheduled 
withdrawal  he  will  stage  attacks  on 
our  forces.  To  do  so  would  enhance  his 
prestige  among  many  Somalians  and 
set  the  stage  for  his  final  drive  for 
power  once  we  have  departed.  It  would 
also  put  us  back  in  the  dilemma  we 
face  today  in  which  withdrawal  in  the 
wake  of  attacks  will  be  perceived  by 
some  as  fleeing  under  fire.  What  will 
we  do  then,  extend  our  stay  in  few 
months  longer  to  try.  once  again,  to 
create  a  decent  internal? 

He  need  not  stage  large-scale  attacks 
inflicting  many  casualties.  Just  a  few 
sniper  victims,  perhaps  one  remote- 
controlled  landmine,  perhaps  one  more 
American  soldier  being  dragged 
through  the  streets.  And  then,  on 
March  15  or  March  31,  we  will  be  right 
back  where  we  are  today  in  terms  of 
worrying  about  our  prestige  and  credi- 
bility. 

Unless  we  can  credibly  threaten  to 
stay  indefinitely  or  wage  a  war  to  neu- 
tralize Aideed's  militia,  he — not  we — 
will  hold  the  power  to  determine 
whether  we  will  have  a  decent  interval. 
And  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
this  war-hardened,  politically  astute, 
power-hungry  clan  leader  will  be  so 
generous  as  to  accommodate  us. 

In  his  1984  speech  proposing  six  major 
tests  to  be  met  before  using  military 
force.  Secretary  Weinberger  empha- 
sized the  need  for  the  Government  to 
be  candid  with  the  American  people  if 
public  support  is  to  be  obtained  for  the 
use  of  military  force.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Administration's  proposed 
meets  this  test. 

We  are  told  that  remaining  in  Soma- 
lia possibly  through  the  end  of  March 
is  necessary  to  provide  time  for  the  So- 
malis to  reach  a  peaceful,  political  rec- 
onciliation. We  are  told  that  we  must 
remain  possibly  through  the  end  of 
March  to  provide  time  for  other  coun- 
tries to  come  forward  to  replace  our 
troops.  Both  these  justifications  strain 
credulity. 

Aideed  has  chosen  to  fight  because 
this  is  the  best  means  for  him  to  im- 
prove his  position  in  the  Somali  power 
struggle.  There  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  anything  that  we  might  do 
in  the  next  6  months,  short  of  waging 
war  on  Aideed's  militia,  would  alter 
that  calculus. 

According  to  press  reports  this  week, 
a  United  States  intelligence  analysis 
produced  in  July  concluded  that  re- 
moving Aideed  from  Mogadishu  and 
ending  his  influence  in  Somalia  "are 
necessary  conditions  for  restoring 
order  and  beginning  a  process  of  politi- 
cal reconciliation.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  can  ever  be  anything 
but  a  treat  to  peace   in   Somalia."   I 


have  not  seen  this  intelligence  analysis 
and  I  do  not  know  if  the  press  report  is 
accurate,  but  it  certainly  corresponds 
with  common  sense.  As  the  same  press 
report  quoted  Mark  Lowenthal,  a  long- 
time CRS  senior  specialist  and  some- 
times State  Department  official,  a& 
saying: 

What  has  changed  politically  in  Somalia 
now  that  suddenly  makes  it  possible  to  reach 
agreement  with  this  man?  The  answer  is 
nothing.  His  goal  is  to  be  supreme  in  Soma- 
lia, and  he's  going  to  fight  for  that. 

Senior  administration  officials  them- 
selves have  said  as  much.  Last  week 
Secretary  Aspin  stated: 

The  purpose  of  the  six-month  deadline  is  to 
give  everybody  a  chance  to  make  something 
work  *  *  *.  We  give  them  a  fair  shot,  and 
that's  all  we're  obligated  to  do.  If  it  doesn't 
happen  by  then,  it  doesn't  happen  by  then. 

This  is  what  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  preparing  the  public  for  unpleasant 
news. 

Perhaps  the  most  candid  statement 
of  the  issue  was  offered  this  week  by 
William  Raspberry,  a  columnist  who 
does  not  specialize  in  foreign  policy  but 
who  can  see  through  official  obfusca- 
tion.  Raspberry  put  it  this  way: 

Aideed  is  as  close  as  anyone  is  likely  to  be- 
come in  the  near  future  to  being  the  political 
and  military  leader  of  Somalia. 

This  raises  what  is  for  many  Americans  an 
unthinkable  possibility:  that  the  end  of 
chaos  and  the  ascendancy  of  Aideed  may  be 
the  same  thing. 

This  may  be  an  ugly  reality,  but  our 
choices  are  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
change  reality  or  to  accept  it.  Denial  of 
reality  should  not  be  an  option,  yet 
that  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  policy. 

As  for  the  argument  that  we  must  re- 
main to  provide  time  for  other  coun- 
tries to  send  troops  to  replace  ours,  are 
we  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  French, 
the  Belgians,  and  the  Swedes  are  plan- 
ning to  withdraw  by  mid-January? 

While  some  other  countries  are  pro- 
viding additional  troops,  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  these  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  replace  our  forces,  especially 
given  the  difference  in  quality  between 
our  forces  and  their.  This  is  not  to 
question  the  dedication  or  bravery  of 
those  countries'  troops,  but  it  is  an- 
other reality  that  the  proposed  policy 
seems  to  want  to  deny. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  McCain  amendment,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  want  to  com- 
mend once  again  Senator  B-iTiD  and 
Senator  McCain  for  raising  this  issue. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  McCain 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
need? 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
had  hoped  for  10  but  I  will  take  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  5 
minutes.  I  have  twice  as  much  time  re- 
quested as  I  have.  But  he  was  here  and 
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requested  earlier.  I  yield  him  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia  and  want  to  join 
the  chorus  of  congratulations  to  him 
for  insisting  that  this  debate  finally 
occur.  Hindsight,  of  course,  is  always 
20/20.  but  we  should  have  had  this  de- 
bate in  May.  The  humanitarian  mis- 
sion clearly  ended  in  May.  The  resolu- 
tion that  we  adopted  supporting  the 
humanitarian  mission  arguably  expired 
at  that  time.  Something  else  developed 
after  that  period,  something  else  rath- 
er foreign  to  us.  something  else  not  au- 
thorized by  us.  It  has  been  downhill 
since  then,  from  th^  loss  of  Pakistani 
lives  to  the  loss  of/journalists,  to  the 
loss  of  precious  United  States  lives  as 
well. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
creeping  multilateralism,  which  has 
taken  over  American  foreign  policy  at 
least  since  May.  died  in  the  streets  of 
Mogadishu  a  couple  of  weekends  ago. 
This  has  been  an  important  learning 
experience  for  all  of  us.  This  is  not  just 
about  Somalia. 

This  is  about  how  America  should  op- 
erate in  the  post-cold  war  period.  What 
we  are  learning  here.  Mr.  President,  is 
how  to  clearly  define  our  interests  in 
this  period.  As  speaker  after  speaker 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue  tonight  have 
said,  our  national  security  interests 
must  clearly  be  involved  before  we  put 
our  troops  on  the  ground. 

The  narrow  issue  before  us  tonight  is 
simply  how  do  you  leave?  We  are  leav- 
ing, we  all  agree  on  that.  The  onlj-  nar- 
row issue  before  us  tonight  is  how  do 
you  leave?  Reasonable  people  can  dif- 
fer, as  Senator  McC.\in  sees  it  one  way, 
Senator  Byrd  and  myself  and  others 
see  it  another  way  in  terms  of  how  best 
to  depart.  But  we  are  leaving,  and  we 
are  leaving  because  this  mission  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  evolve  into 
what  it  became  after  May. 

So  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  little  or  no  chance  that 
the  Congress  would  approve  putting 
American  troops  on  the  ground  in 
Bosnia,  let  us  say.  I  think  you  can  for- 
get that  because  it  is  very  difficult  for 
most  of  us  to  conclude  that  America 
has  a  national  security  interest  in 
Bosnia. 

No.  2.  Haiti.  My  own  view  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture  is  that  we  probably  do 
have  a  national  security  interest  in 
Haiti.  It  is  very  close  to  our  shores. 
Unhappy  Haitians  come  to  America 
uninvited.  Clearly,  that  is  a  place  that 
requires  our  attention  and,  hopefully, 
the  President  will  give  it  more  atten- 
tion in  the  coming  weeks. 

But  let  us  try  to  learn  about  what 
happened  to  us  in  Somalia.  How  did  we 
get  to  where  we  are?  We  failed  to  define 
and  protect  U.S.  interests.  We  allowed 
the  U.N.  to  define  the  agenda  using  our 
troops  to  implement  their  plan.  It  was 


not  a  lack  of  armor,  it  was  a  lack  of  a 
U.S.  policy  that  lost  American  lives. 

For  several  months,  the  President 
and  his  advisers  have  laid  out  a  game 
plan  emphasizing  multilateralism- 
multilateralism.  They  thought  this 
was  a  terrific  idea  earlier  in  the  year. 
I  do  not  think  they  think  that  any- 
more. And  if  they  do  not  think  it  any- 
more, then  we  have  gained  something 
by  this  debate.  In  developing  a  strategy 
to  share  costs  and  share  the  burden  of 
responsibility,  we  did  not  exercise  lead- 
ership and  we  did  not  link  our  partici- 
pation to  direct  American  unilateral 
interests. 

We  succeeded  in  the  gulf,  as  we  all 
know,  because  the  United  States  forged 
a  coalition,  the  United  States  devel- 
oped the  tactics  and  the  U.S.  led  a  mul- 
tilateral force  into  battle.  The  gulf  was 
not  some  encounter  group  soliciting 
the  views  of  our  allies  and  mulling  over 
multilateral  options. 

In  Somalia,  at  least  since  May.  we  al- 
lowed the  U.N.  to  set  the  agenda.  We 
substituted  their  interests  for  our  in- 
terests. Each  step  of  the  way.  the  Unit- 
ed States  encouraged  the  U.N.  to  take 
a  dominant  role.  As  under  Secretary 
Tarnoff  pointed  out.  this  approach  was 
•'different  not  by  accident  but  by  de- 
sign." They  really  wanted  to  do  this. 
Mr.  President.  A  few  months  ago,  they 
thought  this  was  a  terrific  idea. 
Multilateralism  was  going  to  be  the 
new  twist  on  foreign  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

We  are  paying  the  price  for 
multilateralism  in  Somalia.  If  not  for 
Somalia,  we  would  have  paid  the  price 
in  Bosnia  and.  hopefully,  that  has  now 
been  averted  because  of  the  important 
lesson  that  we  are  learning  here  to- 
night in  this  much-needed  debate. 

So  let  me  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by 
saying  that  we  are  leaving,  we  are  leav- 
ing. The  only  issue  here  tonight  is  how 
we  leave  and,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Byrd  amendment  better  defines  the 
proper  exit  for  the  United  States  in 
this  most  unfortunate  experience  in 
Somalia,  at  least  since  May.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER/^Who 
yields  time?  'f 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Gorton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion which  won  the  cold  war.  the  Na- 
tion which  has  been  most  responsible 
for  such  peace  and  order  and  democ- 
racy in  the  world  today,  the  most  pow- 
erful Nation  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  a  unique  and 
special  responsibility  to  utilize  its  im- 
mense military  power  only  in  pursuit 
of  vital  national  interests.  It  should  do 
so  only  after  the  most  sober  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  consequences 
of  its  action.  And  that  consideration, 
at  the  very  least,  should  include  the 


definition  of  clear  and  attainable  goals 
and  the  provision  of  means  more  than 
adequate,  to  attain  them  decisively 
and  promptly,  and  in  a  way  which  per- 
mits a  termination  of  the  adventure. 

Regrettably,  in  a  disorderly  world, 
there  are  likely  to  be  a  number  of  such 
incidents  and  such  challenges  in  the 
1990's.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
United  States  will  more  likely  be  will- 
ing and  able  to  meet  those  challenges  if 
it  also  chooses  to  decline  any  such 
challenge  in  which  those  criteria  are 
not  met. 

None  of  the  considerations  which  I 
and  others  have  outlined  is  present  in 
Somalia.  I  differ  from  some  of  those  on 
this  side  of  this  debate  in  believing 
that  those  considerations  were  not 
even  present  in  December  when  Presi- 
dent Bush  began,  with  very  limited 
purposes,  for  entry  into  Somalia. 

But  whatever  the  answer  to  that 
question,  they  clearly  ceased  to  be 
present  in  March  or  April  or  May  when 
our  troops'  primary  function  shifted 
from  feeding  starving  people  to  build- 
ing a  quasi-democracy  in  Somalia. 

We  must  realize  that  the  result  of 
this  debate,  whichever  of  the  two  reso- 
lutions is  adopted  by  the  Senate,  is 
likely  to  be  a  greater  degree  of  chaos  in 
Somalia  after  our  leaving  than  was  the 
situation  there  before  our  good-will 
entry  in  December  of  last  year.  But 
that  chaos,  Mr.  President,  is  every  bit 
as  likely  if  we  leave  at  the  end  of 
March,  as  it  is  if  we  leave  in  the  middle 
of  November,  for  here,  tonight,  we  are 
engaged  in  an  extraordinarily  narrow 
debate.  There  is  no  question  about  our 
leaving.  The  only  question  is  when. 

Reports  about  the  reaction  of  our 
troops  in  Somalia  to  the  President's 
change  of  mission  are  fascinating. 
Some  of  our  troops  are  frustrated  be- 
cause they  want  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  colleagues  and  see  that  we  cap- 
ture the  bandit  Aideed.  Others  agree 
with  our  statements  here  that  there 
was  no  purpose  worthy  of  risking  their 
lives  from  the  very  beginning.  But  I 
will  warrant.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  no  troops  who  believe  it  appro- 
priate to  hunker  down  inside  a  handful 
of  fortresses  for  6  months,  unthreat- 
ened  only  by  the  grace  of  the  bandit 
Aideeds  willingness  to  engage  in  a  uni- 
lateral cease  fire. 

The  question  before  us  tonight — a 
narrow  question— is  which  of  the  two 
alternative  resolutions  risks  fewer 
American  lives?  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  obvious.  The  McCain  reso- 
lution risks  fewer  American  lives  over 
a  shorter  period  of  time. 

To  this  point,  for  better  or  worse,  our 
venture  in  Somalia  has  been  purely  a 
Presidential  adventure,  first  under 
President  Bush,  and  then  under  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  Once  we  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion tonight — and  this  is  particularly 
true  if  we  adopt  the  Byrd  resolution- 
it  is  a  Senate  venture.  It  then  becomes 
our  responsibility  for  these  lives  from 
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now  until  March  31  of  next  year.  The 
Senate  was  not  in  on  the  takeoff  of  this 
flight,  but  we  are  joining  in  midflight, 
and  will  be  in  on  the  landing,  even  if  it 
is  a  crash. 

What  possible  gain,  I  ask,  can  there 
be  by  risking  6  more  months  of  poten- 
tial casualties,  both  woundings  and 
deaths?  Will  we  be  more  believable  if 
we  hang  around  for  6  more  months  and 
then  are  succeeded  by  chaos,  than  if  we 
leave  today?  Again,  that  question  an- 
swers itself. 

The  Weinberger  criteria,  and  their 
demand  for  a  vital  national  interest, 
for  public  support,  for  a  course  of  ac- 
tion pursued  with  enough  strength  so 
that  it  can  clearly  be  successful,  for  a 
clear  beginning,  a  clear  middle,  and  a 
clear  end,  were  good  when  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  are  good  today.  I 
regret  to  say  that  President  Clinton 
was  not  paying  attention  to  those  or  to 
any  similar  criteria  when  he  allowed 
his  control  over  a  narrow  mission  to 
slip  away  from  him.  We  pray  that  he 
has  learned  that  lesson,  and  we  expect 
that  he  probably  has.  But  the  test  for 
responding  to  an  invitation  to  inter- 
vention must  meet  those  tough  and 
brutal  criteria. 

Somalia  failed  at  the  beginning.  So- 
malia fails  today.  In  this  life,  courage 
often  is  found  in  admitting  error  and 
acting  accordingly.  Courage  here  and 
now  with  respect  to  Somalia  lies  in  ad- 
mitting this  error  and  in  leaving 
promptly  and  completely.  The  only 
method  by  which  we  can  learn  that  les- 
son, the  only  method  by  which  we  can 
strengthen  ourselves  for  really  vital 
challenges  is  by  passing  the  McCain 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  KASSEBAUM]  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
for  those  in  our  Armed  Forces  who 
served  in  Somalia  and  gave  their  lives 
and  for  those  in  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  still  serving  there,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  remember— and  I  be- 
lieve we  would  all  agree  on  this — that 
through  extraordinary  compassion  and 
a  large  measure  of  skill  and  courage 
our  Armed  Forces  saved  nearly  1  mil- 
lion lives.  We  agreed  in  Congress  to  a 
resolution  of  support  for  sending  our 
troops  after  300,000  lives  had  been  lost. 
As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
McCONNELL)  said,  we  are  coming  home. 
That  is  not  the  question.  But  it  is  how 
we  come  home. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  is  one  who  knows  well  the  ter- 
ror and  tragedy  and  strength  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  has  given  I  think 
some  thoughtful  reasons  for  his  pro- 
posal. 

I  believe  it  was  very  unfortunate  for 
the  President  to  announce  a  date  cer- 


tain for  our  withdrawal.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake,  Mr.  President,  to  ever  an- 
nounce a  date  certain  because  it  takes 
away  leverage  one  might  need.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  policy  that  was  an- 
nounced by  the  President  to  reinforce 
our  troops  in  Somalia  at  the  same  time 
we  will  withdraw  them  at  a  date  cer- 
tain is  both  self-contradictory  and  self- 
defeating.  Reinforce  and  withdraw  is 
like  upping  the  ante  and  yet  announc- 
ing you  will  fold. 

A  marker  for  withdrawal  I  think  is  a 
serious  error. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  support  the 
amendment  put  forward  by  Senator 
Byrd  and  others  that  does  narrowly  de- 
fine the  mission  and  then  say  we  leave. 
We  will  have  completed  the  basic  secu- 
rity which  always  was  our  mission  in 
Mogadishu  under  the  narrowly  defined 
circumstances,  and  we  will  leave  in  a 
way  in  which  we  will  say  we  have  com- 
pleted the  mission  and  completed  it 
with  pride. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  from  the  comfort 
of  the  Senate  in  addressing  the  horrible 
and  tragic  conditions  that  do  exist  in 
Mogadishu  what  is  best  to  do.  But  I 
really  believe  that  it  calls  upon  us  to 
be  supportive  of  the  efforts  in  leaving 
the  right  way  as  the  President  has  said 
and  as  Senator  Byrd  and  others  have 
acknowledged. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DASCHLE).  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  had  asked  for  20 
minutes.  I  give  him  7  minutes. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

It  is  an  honor  to  follow  the  eloquent 
statement  of  my  colleague  from  Kan- 
sas, with  which  I  wish  to  agree.  I  would 
also  like  to  shift  the  concentration  on 
withdrawal  to  the  broader  aspects  of 
our  world  leadership  and  the  advan- 
tages they  may  provide  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  sure 
the  American  people  appreciate  fully 
the  critical  nature  of  our  debate  today 
and  the  implications  it  carries  for 
America's  role  in  future  international 
conflicts.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  step 
back  for  a  moment  and  put  this  debate 
in  perspective.  It  is  natural  that  we  are 
concentrating  on  the  serious  negative 
problems  which  have  recently  arisen  in 
Somalia.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
larger  picture  and  the  positive  aspects 
of  world  leadership. 

After  decades  of  carrying  the  heavi- 
est burden  for  defending  Europe  and 
East  Asia,  staying  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  and  beating  back 
Communist  advances  in  many  areas  of 
the  Third  World,  America  is  now  in  a 
position  to  reap  the  advantages  of 
being  the  undisputed  world  leader.  And 


the  toll  that  these  burdens  have  taken 
on  our  economic  health  requires  that 
we  seize  the  opportunities  before  us. 
With  undisputed  world  leadership 
comes  incredible  opportunity — for 
American  business,  for  cultural  ex- 
change, and  for  projection  of  our  basic 
values  such  as  primacy  of  the  rule  of 
law,  respect  for  human  rights  and  envi- 
ronmental preservation.  The  only  way 
to  maintain  and  improve  our  current 
standard  of  living  is  to  expand  our  ex- 
ports, to  find  new  markets  abroad  and 
compete  more  successfully  with  a 
growing  field  of  capable  competitors. 

Only  through  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy will  we  be  able  to  finance  the 
badly  needed  reforms  to  our  edu- 
cational system,  improvements  to  our 
basic  infrastructure  and  a  renewed  at- 
tack on  the  poverty  that  has  crept  into 
an  ever  greater  number  of  American 
households  in  the  past  decade.  We  have 
paid  a  heavy  price  to  become  the  world 
leader:  we  would  be  foolish  not  to  step 
forward  and  reap  the  benefits  of  that 
effort. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  the 
post-Communist  world  carries  dangers 
as  well  as  opportunities,  and  that  ad- 
dressing both  requires  us  to  clarify  the 
threats  to  our  national  interest  and  to 
develop  an  adequate  response  for  chal- 
lenges less  clearcut  than  those  we 
faced  in  the  past.  We  must  be  able  to 
answer  the  most  pertinent  question 
raised  before  we  send  American  person- 
nel into  potential  hostilities:  Why 
must  we  place  our  young  people  in 
harm's  way  in  countries  where  we  have 
no  obligation  or  direct  national  inter- 
est. 

The  formative  event  for  America's 
role  abroad  over  the  past  half  century 
was  World  War  II.  where  the  line  be- 
tween good  and  evil  was  very  clearly 
drawn  and  the  threats  to  our  national 
security  were  very  obvious.  Haunted  by 
our  failure  to  back  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, we  enthusiastically  supported 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations, 
even  offering  to  host  it.  As  the  undis- 
puted leader  of  the  free  world,  we  found 
ourselves  locked  in  what  seemed  to  be 
a  struggle  to  the  death  with  com- 
munism. As  the  Soviet  Union  targeted 
nuclear  warheads  on  American  cities, 
the  threat  to  the  United  States  became 
more  real  and  more  immediate  than  at 
any  time  in  our  recent  past.  That 
threat,  and  the  ongoing  reality  of  So- 
viet attempts  at  ideological  expansion 
through  proxy  wars,  colored  our  assess- 
ment of  all  conflicts  around  the  world, 
and  we  had  a  very  clear  measuring 
stick  for  our  strategic  national  inter- 
est. 

As  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down,  so  too 
our  yardstick  for  national  security 
began  to  crumble.  With  the  dissolution 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  January  1992,  we 
found  ourselves  the  undisputed  leader 
of  a  world  that  was  in  some  ways  safer, 
yet  was  also  chaotic  and,  if  anything, 
more  conflictual  than  the  bygone  world 
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constrained  by  the  superpower  com- 
petition. The  changes  continue  to  be 
revolutionary— Eastern  Europe  wants 
to  join  NATO,  the  Salvadorans  have 
negotiated  an  end  to  their  civil  war. 
South  Africa  is  throwing  off  the  op- 
pressive mantle  of  apartheid,  the 
former  Soviet  republics  want  our  help 
in  constructing  democracies,  and  the 
Israelis  and  Palestinians  have  signed  a 
peace  accord.  At  the  same  time,  these 
positive  developments  are  shadowed  by 
the  rise  of  religious  fundamentalism 
and  ethnic  nationalisms,  which  bear 
the  seeds  of  conflict  between  and  with- 
in states.  'Ethnic  cleansing"  has  en- 
tered the  vocabulary,  in  chilling  echo 
of  another  term,  "final  solution"  and 
the  horrors  it  represented. 

If  the  end  of  the  superpower  con- 
frontation unlejished  pent-up  forces 
leading  to  strive  in  many  areas,  it  also 
unblocked  some  of  the  paths  to  multi- 
lateral cooperation.  particularly 
through  the  United  Nations,  in  dealing 
with  such  situations.  More  than  a  third 
of  all  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations 
mounted  over  the  last  40  years  have 
been  put  together  in  the  last  three 
years.  And  these  operations  have  been 
called  upon  to  perform  very  diverse 
jobs  in  many  different  circumstance, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

Somalia  is  among  the  most  recent 
multilateral  operation,  and  the  ques- 
tions it  hsis  provoked  are  typical  of 
what  we  will  face  time  and  again  as  we 
must  decide  whether  to  address  or  to 
try  to  ignore  the  turmoil  which  sur- 
rounds us  in  the  world  today.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  current  debate  lies  only  part- 
ly in  the  expansion  of  United  States 
missions  in  Somalia  as  the  U.N.  man- 
date there  broadened.  We  moved  from  a 
humanitarian  mission  to  one  also  em- 
bracing political  reconciliation  among 
contending  Somali  factions.  There  was 
little  or  no  criticism  of  this  at  the 
time.  Indeed,  it  was  a  logical  step  im- 
plied from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
humanitarian  efforts  in  that  country. 
U.S.  forces  went  into  Somalia  with 
broad  public  support  for  their  mission 
to  provide  security  for  international 
relief  operations  blocked  by  anarchy 
and  the  collapse  of  order  in  that  coun- 
try. That  is.  they  went  in  prepared  to 
use  military  force  against  those  who 
might  seek  to  interfere  with  food  re- 
lief. Let  us  not  forget  that,  when  the 
Marines  landed,  they  deployed  in  full 
combat  gear  by  amphibious  landing.  In 
actuality,  our  efforts  were  initially  un- 
opposed and  all  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  diplomatic  efforts  combined  with 
a  decisive  show  of  force  had  dissuaded 
the  Somali  warlords  from  challenging 
our  efforts.  Few  questions  were  raised 
about  why  U.S.  troops  were  there. 

It  was  prudent  and  logical  for  the 
international  community,  with  U.S. 
support,  to  pursue  the  creation  in  So- 
malia of  a  long-term  political  consen- 
sus. Without  such  a  consensus,  we 
faced  the  possibility  of  renewed  out- 


breaks of  lawlessness  which  could  bring 
on  an  armed  confrontation  with  U.S. 
and  U.N.  forces.  And  without  a  politi- 
cal structure  in  place,  any  relief  effort 
was  guaranteed  to  fail  the  moment 
military  forces  departed  and  anarchy 
resumed. 

The  real  untold  story  of  this  debate 
is  the  success  of  the  U.N.  operations  in 
the  majority  of  the  country.  Nowhere 
in  the  press  do  you  see  accounts  of  the 
bountiful  harvest  in  Somalia,  the  live- 
ly market  places,  the  development  of 
local  governing  boards,  the  slow  but 
steady  progress  in  training  a  reliable 
Somali  police  force  and  the  long-an- 
ticipated resumption  of  functioning 
courts.  These  things  are  going  on  every 
day.  and  the  majority  of  the  warlords 
are  slowly  coming  to  realize  that  they 
have  more  to  gain  by  being  part  of  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  Somalia's  prob- 
lems than  from  ongoing  civil  strife  and 
anarchy. 

Only  Muhammed  Aideed  has  chosen  a 
different  path.  When  he  began  to  fear 
that  any  new  political  consensus  would 
erode  his  own  power,  he  set  out  to  dis- 
rupt the  operation,  ultimately  resort- 
ing to  lethal  attacks  on  U.N.  peace- 
keepers. And  the  U.N.  mandate  there- 
upon was  expanded  to  provide,  in  ef- 
fect, for  his  apprehension.  That  was 
where  the  problems  began,  as  the  Unit- 
ed Nations— and  the  United  States,  at 
its  behest — diverted  efforts  and  man- 
pKJwer  towards  an  urban  guerrilla  con- 
flict where  the  prospects  of  success 
were  dubious  and  the  costs  in  lives, 
both  United  States  and  Somali,  were 
bound  to  be  significant.  The  shocking 
deaths  of  our  valiant  soldiers  in  an  un- 
fortunate attack  upon  Aideeds  forces 
has  caused  the  public  to  demand  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  our  forces,  a 
sentiment  echoed  by  some  on  this 
floor. 

It  was  those  casualties,  more  than 
the  evolution  of  the  U.N.  mandate, 
that  catalyzed  this  debate,  and  which 
last  week  led  to  panicked  calls  in  this 
body  for  an  immediate  U.S.  with- 
drawal. Simply  put.  Somalia  has  be- 
come an  issue  not  because  our  role 
there  was  misplaced  but  because  it  has 
begun  to  take  a  toll.  The  amendments 
being  contemplated  to  seek  to  lower 
that  toll  by  paring  back  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion. The  fundamental  issue  thus  is 
whether  Somalia  is  worth  the  cost  to 
us.  and.  above  all.  the  cost  in  the  lives 
of  our  soldiers. 

The  question  is  one  that  has  recurred 
whenever  U.S.  forces  have  been  in- 
volved in  conflicts  where  there  was  no 
threat  to  U.S.  territory  and  the  impact 
in  terms  of  our  national  interest,  while 
it  might  be  real,  was  neither  direct  nor 
immediate.  In  such  circumstances  it 
has  been  difficult  to  sustain  popular 
support  or  political  consensus  in  this 
country— a  truth  which  became  pain- 
fully clear  during  the  'Vietnam  war.  As 
the  war  dragged  on,  doubts  began  to 
arise.    Was    this   a   war   against   com- 
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munism  or  a  civil  war?  Were  we  viewed 
as  defenders  of  freedom  or  as  heirs  to 
French  colonialism?  Antiwar  and 
antidraft  sentiment  burgeoned.  Many 
young  men,  rationalizing  that  the  war 
was  neither  just  nor  justified  by  our 
national  interest,  fled  the  country.  The 
nation  became  deeply  divided. 

The  All-Volunteer  Army  was  a  re- 
sponse to  that  experience.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  public  concerns  by  en- 
suring that  any  U.S.  forces  committed 
to  conflict  would  be  those  who  had 
taken  up  the  profession  of  arms  by 
choice.  Thus  ended  the  strong  argu- 
ments against  forcing  young  personnel 
to  go  into  war  through  the  draft  where 
the  threat  to  the  national  security  in- 
terest was  less  than  patently  manifest 
to  all  in  the  form  of  direct  aggression 
against  the  United  States  or  its  closest 
allies. 

Nonetheless,  the  debate  has  arisen 
once  more  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  advent  of  new  kinds  of  chal- 
lenges—and potential  U.S.  involve- 
ment— in  situations  related  not  to  con- 
frontation with  another  superpower  or 
even  its  proxies,  but  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  stability  in  troubled  Third 
World  areas.  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  sparked  vigorous  discussions 
about  the  national  interest  and  the 
placing  of  our  personnel  into  harm's 
way  in  areas  outside  the  reach  of  our 
traditional  alliances.  However,  the 
gross  actions  of  Saddam  Hussein,  com- 
bined with  an  awareness  of  the  critical 
role  of  oil  and  reliable  energy  supplies 
to  the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
Western  World,  set  the  stage  for  public 
support  which  firmed  up  as  our  efforts 
achieved  an  overwhelming  victory  with 
minimal  casualties. 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  demonstrated 
that  there  are  no  other  nations  with 
the  same  ability  to  rally  the  inter- 
national community.  If  we  do  not  take 
the  lead  in  these  situations,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  there  will  be  no  coordinated 
international  response.  Iraqi  aggres- 
sion also  exemplified  the  fact  that  in 
the  post-cold-war  world,  threats  to  our 
national  security  need  not  be  direct  to 
be  dangerous.  Resources  of  great  im- 
portance to  us  and  our  allies  were  put 
at  risk,  but  our  nation  was  never  di- 
rectly threatened.  While  there  has  been 
no  other  multilateral  military  cam- 
paign of  the  scope  of  the  gulf  war,  the 
number  of  international  peacekeeping 
missions  has  increased  dramatically 
the  last  few  years. 

Now  we  are  debating  Somalia— with 
many  questioning  whether  we  should 
place  the  lives  of  our  personnel  at  risk 
in  a  distant  land  which,  on  its  surface, 
bears  little  relevance  to  our  own  vital 
interest  as  a  nation.  The  same  question 
can  and  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
other  international  operations,  such  as 
in  Cambodia,  Haiti,  or  Bosnia. 

The  United  States  cannot  act  as  the 
world's  policeman.  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  can  ill  afford  to  ignore  many 
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of  those  trouble  spots.  The  threats  to 
our  long-term  security  and  well-being 
no  longer  derive  primarily  from  the 
immediate  risk  of  military  aggression 
directed  at  us  or  our  closest  allies. 
Rather,  they  arise  from  the  corrosive 
effects  of  international  scourges  from 
which  we  cannot  isolate  ourselves  and 
whose  prolonged  impact  is  no  less  dan- 
gerous for  being  less  dramatic.  A  par- 
tial list  would  include  the  prolileration 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the 
Third  World,  international  narcotics 
trafficking,  terrorism,  rising  economic 
nationalism,  and  massive  population 
movements  of  refugees  and  illegal  mi- 
grants. Bach  of  these  problems  has  and 
will  affect  our  long-term  economic 
prosperity,  social  fabric,  and  security. 
And  each  is  created  or  aggravated  by 
upheavals  and  armed  strife  abroad 
which  displace  people,  destroy  econo- 
mies, and  break  down  law  and  order. 
We  cannot  afford  an  ostrich-like  indif- 
ference to  such  events  simply  because 
they  may  occur  in  areas  outside  our 
traditional  sphere  of  vital  military  in- 
terest or  because  action  on  our  part  en- 
tails real  costs. 

In  Somalia,  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  a  precipitous  United  States 
withdrawal,  if  undertaken  under  artifi- 
cial deadlines  unrelated  to  the  situa- 
tion on  the  ground,  could  well  be  a  col- 
lapse of  the  U.N.  effort  which  would 
throw  Somalia  back  into  anarchy  and 
put  millions  of  people  again  at  risk  of 
mass  starvation.  We  cannot  leave  im- 
mediately because  the  United  Nations 
has  not  had  an  adequate  chance  to  re- 
place us,  nor  have  the  Somalis  had  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  end  their 
strife.  It  was  barely  a  year  ago  that  the 
spectacle  of  hundreds  perishing  every 
day,  and  the  imminence  of  death  on  an 
even  more  massive  scale,  aroused  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people  and 
the  world  community.  We  witnessed 
the  carnage  every  day  in  our  living 
rooms  on  television — and  we  felt  com- 
pelled to  act.  How  will  we  respond — 
how  can  we  live  with  ourselves  as  a  na- 
tion—if we  are  witnesses  to  such  hor- 
rors again  in  a  few  months,  knowing 
full  well  that  they  arose  in  part  from 
our  abdication  of  responsibility?  Would 
we  feel  compelled  to  reenter  Somalia— 
and  would  our  conduct  now  sow  the 
seeds  of  guilty  recrimination  and  a  di- 
visive debate  a  few  months  hence? 

But  the  consequences  of  precipitate 
United  States  action  would  far  tran- 
scend Somalia  and  our  relationship  to 
that  country.  A  collapse  of  the  U.N.  op- 
eration there  would  be  devastating  to 
our  efforts  to  engage  the  wider  inter- 
national community,  through  the  U.N. 
or  other  mechanisms,  in  the  business  of 
maintaining  global  stability  and  secu- 
rity. While  the  United  States  must  re- 
tain the  ability  to  act  unilaterally 
when  necessary,  broader  international 
commitment  to  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  can  serve  our  interests  by 
spreading    the    burden    more    widely. 


Equally  important,  it  can  contribute  to 
the  sense  of  international  community 
on  the  one  hand  and  self-restraint  on 
the  other  which  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
dampen  or  prevent  conflict  in  the  first 
place.  We  are  more  than  ever  in  need  of 
such  cohesive  elements  in  a  world 
where  the  end  of  communism  and  of  su- 
perpower confrontation  has  decentral- 
ized the  world  power  structure  and  un- 
leashed pent-up  forces  of  nationalism 
and  ethnic  strife. 

We  want  other  nations  to  assume 
more  of  the  burden  of  international 
peace.  To  have  them  do  so,  they  must 
believe  that  they  can  rely  on  our  com- 
mitments when  we  make  them.  Twen- 
ty-seven other  nations  joined  us  in  So- 
malia at  our  urging,  and  many  have 
taken  casualties  as  well.  What  example 
do  we  set  for  them,  and  for  future  at- 
tempts at  concerted  international  ef- 
forts, if  the  world  superpower— to 
whom  all  look  for  leadership— aban- 
dons an  operation  in  mid-stream  when 
the  going  gets  tough? 

This  is  why  I  see  this  debate  as  criti- 
cal in  defining  the  role  America  will 
play  in  the  future.  The  consequences  of 
our  action  here  may  be  felt  for  years  to 
come.  Let's  look  to  the  future  for  a 
moment  and  see  what  lessons  we  can 
take  away  from  this  difficult  experi- 
ence, and  it  may  help  focus  our  deci- 
sions today. 

First,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  situations  where  U.S. 
leadership  and  U.S.  participation  are 
essential.  At  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
benefits  of  being  the  world  leader  is 
that  we  can  call  on  other  nations  pick 
up  a  fair  share  of  the  international 
"duties."  such  as  peacekeeping,  con- 
flict resolution  and  development  as- 
sistance. Many  of  the  recent  successful 
United  Nations  and  regional  peace- 
keeping operations  have  required  only 
a  minimum  of  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  form  of  personnel  on  the 
ground— Cambodia  being  a  prime  exam- 
ple. One  of  the  most  efficient  ways  we 
can  keep  our  own  defense-related  costs 
down  is  to  leverage  our  participation  in 
these  operations  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible.  Even  in  Somalia.  United 
States  troops  comprise  less  than  one 
quarter  of  all  UNOSOM  forces. 

We  need  to  work  more  toward  re- 
gional solutions  to  regional  problems. 
While  we  are  likely  to  play  a  pivotal 
role  in  devising  a  solution  to  many  of 
these  problems,  we  need  not  take  the 
lead  in  all  cases.  In  many  instances, 
neighboring  countries  or  leaders  are 
able  to  facilitate  political  solutions  in 
a  manner  that  a  superpower  cannot. 
They  also  have  a  greater  incentive  to 
contribute  to  the  frontline  troops  to 
peacekeeping  or  even  peacemaking  ef- 
forts designed  to  maintain  stability 
and  avoid  chaos  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood. With  encouragement  and 
logistical  support  from  the  United 
States,  these  efforts  can  play  a  much 
greater  role   than   they   currently   do. 


The  ECOWAS  peacekeeping  effort  in 
Liberia  is  an  example  of  successful  re- 
gional cooperation  and  leadership  in 
peacekeeping.  With  the  encouragement 
of  the  United  States,  Nigeria  took  the 
lead  in  assembling  a  regional  military 
presence.  Now  that  a  peace  agreement 
has  been  signed,  we  are  providing  the 
logistical  support  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  Nigerian  troops  with  those  of 
other  African  nations  who  will  conduct 
the  disarmament  and  monitoring  mis- 
sions. Central  America  provides  several 
examples  of  successful  regional  leader- 
ship efforts  that  led  to  negotiated  solu- 
tions to  protracted  conflicts. 

As  the  confrontation  with  Aideed  has 
escalated,  it  has  become  all  the  more 
imperative  that  we  involve  regional 
leaders  in  the  search  for  a  political  so- 
lution. President  Isaias  Afewerki  of 
Eritrea  has  offered  his  good  offices,  as 
have  Presidents  Mubarak  of  Egypt  and 
President  Meles  Zenawi  of  Ethiopia. 
We  are  reminded  that  military  might 
alone  cannot  solve  many  of  these  prob- 
'  lems,  and  that  world  leadership  some- 
times hampers  our  ability  to  play  a 
mediating  role.  I  am  pleased  that 
President  Clinton  has  now  decided  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  this  option 
for  dealing  with  Aideed.  and  hope  that 
we  take  away  this  lesson  for  future 
conflicts. 

It  is  important  that  we  examine  and 
debate  the  other  options  available  for 
participation  in  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. It  has  been  proposed  that  we 
make  greater  use  of  Article  43  of  the 
U.N.  charter  for  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. Article  43  allows  member  na- 
tions to  place  military  forces  at.  the 
disposal  of  the  United  Nations  on  an 
open-ended  basis  for  use  in  the  mainte- 
nance or  restoration  of  international 
security.  While  I  am  intrigued  by  this 
idea,  there  are  many  practical  prob- 
lems with  its  implementation,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  that  public  opinion, 
both  here  and  internationally,  is  not 
yet  ready  to  place  soldiers  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  United  Nations  and  a 
permanent  U.N.  military  command 
structure.  And  the  United  Nations  has 
yet  to  prove  itself  capable  of  managing 
such  an  expansion  in  its  mandate.  For 
now,  U.N.  peacekeeping  or  peace  en- 
forcement operations  will  remain  ad 
hoc  responses  to  particular  crises,  and 
their  military  command  structures — 
whether  or  not  under  direct  U.N.  au- 
thority—will rely  upon  the  regular  offi- 
cer personnel  of  contributing  states. 

In  this  context,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  another  option,  a  proposal 
that  I  am  for  nulating  to  designate  cer- 
tain U.S.  military  units  as  all-volun- 
teer units  specially  trained  for  service 
in  international  peacekeeping  situa- 
tions. They  would  be  comprised  of  per- 
sonnel who  sp)ecifically  elect  to  serve 
with  those  units  in  multinational 
forces  which  may  deploy  in  areas  out- 
side our  traditional  sphere  of  vital  na- 
tional  interest — and  in  circumstances 
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our  service  men  and  women  may  not 
normally  anticipate  when  they  join  the 
regular  All-Volunteer  Force.  Those 
personnel  would  receive  special  train- 
ing for  the  unique  nature  of  peacekeep- 
ing or  peacemaking  duty  and  for  the 
particular  demands  that  arise  when 
working  as  part  of  a  multinational 
force.  Creating  specialized  volunteer 
units  would  remove  any  doubt  that 
military  personnel  participating  in 
such  operations  do  so  om,  of  a  free  and 
fully  informed  commitment  to  those 
types  of  missions.  This  could  ease  the 
task  of  achieving  the  political  consen- 
sus in  this  country  which  is  necessary 
if  the  United  States  is  to  play  a  respon- 
sible role  in  such  efforts  and  remain 
steady  under  fire. 

Each  of  us  wrestles  with  the  burden 
of  the  responsibility  of  voting  to  put 
American  personnel  in  harm's  way,  and 
rightly  so.  Such  a  decision  should 
never  be  taken  lightly.  Nor  should  we 
shy  away  from  pursuing  those  policies 
that  we  know  are  in  our  long-term  best 
interest  because  they  carry  with  them 
an  element  of  danger  and  risk  to  Amer- 
ican lives.  As  I  have  said,  the  long 
range  consequences  of  inaction  or  pre- 
cipitous withdrawal  from  a  situation 
that  has  suddenly  turned  dangerous 
can  be  much  more  costly  and  much 
more  difficult  to  resolve.  My  proposal 
would  give  the  President  the  option  of 
using  an  American  force  that  was  spe- 
cifically designed  and  psychologically 
prepared  for  such  special  assignments. 
I  believe  this  would  generate  greater 
support  for  such  undertakings  among 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  American 
public.  And  it  would  prevent  us  from 
having  to  send  anyone  into  a  dangerous 
situation  who  had  not  specifically  vol- 
unteered for  such  sissignments. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that 
we  must  not  act  hastily  here,  nor  under 
the  sole  influence  of  the  emotional 
events  of  the  past  couple  weeks.  We 
have  all  been  terribly  saddened  and 
moved  by  the  TV  footage  of  sufferings 
and  dead  American  servicemen.  Yet.  we 
must  not  let  the  lives  that  have  been 
lost  be  in  vain.  It  has  taken  us  two  dec- 
ades to  shake  off  the  Vietnam  syn- 
drome. We  must  not  let  insufficient  po- 
litical resolve  create  a  credibility  gap 
that  haunts  us  for  the  coming  decade. 

1  fully  understand  the  difficult  na- 
ture of  these  decisions  and  I  sym- 
pathize with  many  of  the  anxious  and 
angry  feelings  of  my  constituents, 
many  of  whom  have  friends  and  rel- 
atives serving  in  Somalia.  But  let  us 
take  the  long  view  here.  We  owe  it  to 
the  American  people  and  particularly 
to  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  to 
do  what  is  in  the  ultimate  best  interest 
of  our  Nation. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war— and  our 
unrivaled  leadership  in  the  new  era- 
have  given  us  a  unique  opportunity  to 
strengthen  our  economy  and  improve 
our  own  society  through  trade  and  en- 
gagement with  a  world  more  open  than 


ever  before  to  our  commerce  and  our 
ideals.  Our  participation  in  efforts  to 
maintain  international  security  rep- 
resents an  investment  in  keeping  that 
world  open  as  a  forum  of  cooperation 
on  which  to  build  a  new  prosperity  for 
ourselves  and  our  children.  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  if,  by  refusing  to  make  that 
modest  investment,  we  let  slip  our 
chances  at  the  very  moment  of  victory 
over  totalitarianism  and  reversed 
much  of  what  we  ardently  sought  and 
spectacularly  achieved  during  a  half 
century  of  struggle.  We  must  not  lose 
this  opportunity  to  have  a  peaceful 
world  with  increasing  opportunity  to 
enhance  our  Nation's  economic  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
one  of  the  few  who  had  the  foreknowl- 
edge that  the  disaster  was  going  to  be- 
fall us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  whose  leadership 
on  this  issue  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us  £is  well  as  is  the  example  of  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  last  December  I  spoke 
out  in  opposition  to  President  Bush's 
decision  to  send  troops  to  Somalia.  It 
was  not  a  partisan  view  at  that  point. 
It  is  not  a  partisan  view  now.  But  it  is 
one  of  deep  concern  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  interests  of  our  country. 

I  opposed  our  deployment  of  troops 
because  we  did  not  have  a  clear  mis- 
sion. That  mission  has  not  been  spelled 
out  clearly  even  today. 

I  opposed  our  deployment  of  troops 
because  we  did  not  express  a  clear  com- 
mitment to  stand  behind  those  troops. 
Tragically  that  failure  has  led  to  the 
unnecessary  death  of  U.S.  soldiers. 

I  called  for  hearings  in  December 
Initially  I  was  turned  down.  I  called 
again  for  hearings  and  wrote  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. He  accommodated  us  by  arranging 
for  hearings.  When  the  administration 
called  and  asked  that  they  not  have  to 
testify,  and  not  have  to  spell  out  their 
policy — perhaps  it  was  inconvenient, 
perhaps  it  was  embarrassing— but  the 
administration  asked  not  to  testify. 
And  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
canceled  the  hearings  when  the  admin- 
istration did  not  come.  They  did  not 
subpoena  witnesses.  They  did  not  ask 
to  find  out  the  facts  and  the  policies. 
But  they  canceled  the  hearing.  And  no 
open  hearings  have  been  held  to  spell 
out  the  policy  with  senior  administra- 
tion officials  as  witnesses. 

Several  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
several  or  more  have  been  canceled  in 
recent  weeks.  Perhaps  we  will  have  one 
next  week.  But  the  simple  fact  is  we 
did  not  do  our  job  as  a  Government  to 
spell  out  why  we  were  there,  what  the 
mission  was.  and  what  we  were  going 


to  do  to  protect  our  troops.  We  did  not 
ask  the  committees  of  this  Congress  to 
do  their  job— which  is  our  job  under  the 
Constitution.  The  failure  that  we  talk 
about  tonight  is  a  failure  of  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches. 

Mr.  President,  the  mission  is  fin- 
ished. Mr.  President,  the  starving  have 
been  fed.  The  crops  have  been  planted. 
The  distribution  has  been  set  up  and 
our  hostage,  perhaps  most  importantly 
right  now,  our  hostage  has  been  re- 
turned. The  mission  is  done. 

I  have  heard  tonight  distinguished 
Members  say  that  the  question  now  be- 
fore the  body  is  how  we  leave,  not 
whether  we  leave.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  as  sincerely  and  as  forcefully  as  I 
can  say  I  disagree.  I  believe  the  issue  is 
much  different  than  how  we  leave.  I  be- 
lieve the  issue  is  fundamental  and  goes 
to  the  very  core  of  the  obligation  that 
we  have  to  the  people  who  put  the  uni- 
form of  this  country  on  and  who  risked 
their  lives.  What  kind  of  a  commit- 
ment do  we  have  to  those  who  serve 
our  country?  I  believe  they  will  do 
what  we  ask  of  them.  They  will  go 
where  we  tell  them.  They  will  even  risk 
their  lives. 

Some  may  recall  a  beautiful  letter 
that  President  Bush  read  from  a  young 
man  who  lost  his  life  in  Kuwait.  Some- 
how he  sensed  that  his  life  was  on  the 
line  the  next  day.  and  he  wrote  his  par- 
ents. He  talked  about  the  pride  he  had 
in  serving  his  country.  How  can  we  for- 
get the  obligation  we  have  to  those 
who  put  their  very  lives  on  the  line? 
Yes.  They  do  what  we  say.  They  will  go 
where  we  tell  them.  But  it  does  not  end 
there  because  their  obligation  is  not 
just  to  us.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
them.  I  believe  that  obligation  is  clear. 
It  is  whenever  we  risk  their  lives  and 
put  them  on  the  line,  we  at  least  have 
the  obligation  to  tell  them  what  their 
mission  is. 

We  have  not  done  it  in  Somalia.  We 
have  not  done  it  in  other  places  around 
the  world.  It  is  important  to  tell  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  the  mission 
because  we  will  not  know  when  the 
mission  is  completed  if  we  do  not  de- 
fine it. 

Second.  I  think  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  stand  behind  them,  not  stand 
behind  them  if  it  is  politically  conven- 
ient, not  stand  behind  them  unless  our 
prestige  might  be  injured,  but  stand  be- 
hind them— just  as  they  take  the  du- 
ties we  impose  upon  them. 

We  have  not  done  it.  The  commander 
of  the  troops  in  the  field  asked  for  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers.  It  was  not 
because  of  a  change  in  the  mission.  It 
was  the  mission  that  the  President  had 
given  them,  and  that  this  country  had 
voted  for  in  the  United  Nations.  It  was 
a  mission  to  cut  off  arms  and  supplies 
and  to  go  after  Aideed.  There  was  no 
denying  that  was  the  mission.  The 
Commander  in  the  field  said  to  do  that 
mission  he  must  have  armored  person- 
nel carriers,  and  that  he  had  to  have 
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tanks.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  turned 
down  the  request  in  spite  of  the  rec- 
ommendation and  the  request  of  the 
field  commander.  He  turned  his  back 
on  the  safety  of  American  troops  in  the 
field  and  in  combat.  I  believe  that  is 
wrong.  I  believe  that  breaks  the  obliga- 
tion we  have  to  our  men  and  women. 

We  ought  to  be  smart  enough  to 
learn  from  the  past.  In  Lebanon  we 
sent  troops  into  harm's  way  and  did 
not  even  give  them  bullets  for  their 
guns.  And  the  enemy  broke  through 
our  barricades,  drove  a  truck  into  the 
barracks  and  killed  several  hundred 
Marines  who  were  asleep.  Whose  fault 
was  it?  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  peo- 
ple on  guard  duty.  They  were  denied 
bullets  for  their  guns.  That  is  wrong.  It 
is  wrong  because  we  did  not  fulfill  our 
obligation  to  stand  behind  them  and  to 
protect  them  and  defend  them. 

In  Vietnam,  we  originally  set  up  a 
base  in  Da  Nang.  I  know  because  I  went 
there  to  set  it  up  originally.  The  plan 
was  to  put  a  base  in  Da  Nang,  put  in 
supply  lines  into  the  interior,  and 
physically  block  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail,  and  force  the  North  Vietnamese 
invaders  to  fight  a  confrontational  bat- 
tle where  we  could  win.  A  battle  in 
which  our  superior  air  power,  artillery, 
and  other  advantages  would  give  us  a 
clear  victory  and  cut  off  the  flow  of  in- 
filtrating Vietcong. 

We  spent  the  wealth  of  our  Treasury 
to  build  the  bases.  We  spent  the  lives  of 
our  men  to  defend  them.  We  spent  the 
lives  of  our  troops  to  build  the  roads. 
Then  the  politicians  in  Washington,  be- 
cause they  thought  it  was  inappropri- 
ate, canceled  the  project.  We  put 
American  lives  on  the  line.  Then  we 
canceled  the  projec "  that  could  have 
cut  off  the  infiltration  of  enemy. 

As  a  forward  air  controller.  I  flew  in 
the  I  Corps  area.  The  area  I  was  in  was 
fairly  safe,  but  occasionally  we  would 
run  across  enemy  troops.  The  rules 
were  set  by  civilians  in  the  Pentagon. 
They  said  we  had  to  have  approval 
from  just  about  everybody  and  their 
cousin  before  we  could  fire  back.  To 
identify  the  enemy,  we  had  to  fly  low 
enough  to  draw  their  fire.  Even  after 
they  had  fired  on  us,  sometimes  it  took 
2  hours  to  get  approval  to  respond.  Let 
me  tell  you.  When  you  are  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  an  enemy  that  has  fired  on  you, 
2  hours  is  too  long.  One  time  it  took 
over  12  hours.  The  enemy  was  simply 
gone. 

Americans  in  Vietnam  put  their  lives 
on  the  line.  The  politicians  in  Washing- 
ton— in  Congress  and  the  Pentagon  and 
the  White  House — designed  the  system 
that  made  it  impossible  to  succeed  and 
sometimes  even  to  defend  themselves. 

Some  here  have  taken  troops  to 
Hanoi  in  the  quest  for  more  informa- 
tion about  our  POW's  from  Vietnam. 
One  thing  you  will  notice  when  you  go 
to  Hanoi.  It  is  much  like  the  French 
'left  it  in  1954.  What  is  significant  about 
that?  That  is  where  they  had  their  sup- 


plies. The  harbor  at  Haiphong,  the  sup- 
ply depots  in  those  areas  and  some  of 
the  key  bridges,  not  all,  were  put  off 
limits.  You  see,  they  fired  on  us  and  we 
could  not  fire  back. 

That  was  the  decision  of  the  politi- 
cians in  Washington.  They  put  the 
troops  in  the  field  but  did  not  stand  be- 
hind them  to  protect  them. 

Some  now  say  it  would  be  embarrass- 
ing to  withdraw.  Perhaps  it  would.  In 
Vietnam  it  was  embarrassing  to  with- 
draw, and  we  could  not  do  it  because  it 
would  embarrass  the  political  leader- 
ship. It  was  also  politically  impractical 
to  decide  to  win,  so  what  did  our  politi- 
cal leaders  do?  They  took  the  easiest 
course;  they  did  not  make  a  decision. 
They  let  Americans  bleed  and  die  with- 
out a  strategy  and  the  equipment  nec- 
essary to  win.  Because  it  embarrassed 
the  political  leadership,  they  left  our 
men  on  the  line  undefended,  unpro- 
tected, and  without  a  winning  strat- 
egy. It  happened  in  Lebanon,  and  is 
now  happening  in  Somalia. 

How  many  times  do  we  have  to  leave 
our  troops  out  to  dry  before  we  learn 
our  lesson?  Do  not  commit  military 
forces  without  a  clear  mission  and  a 
willingness  to  stand  behind  them.  If 
you  are  not  willing  to  do  it,  do  not  send 
them  overseas  and  take  their  lives. 
Some  have  asked,  "How  do  we  get 
out?"  With  all  the  strength  I  can  mus- 
ter, I  can  tell  you  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. 

Our  mission  is  done.  We  have  finished 
our  mission.  The  only  question  remain- 
ing is  this:  Will  political  concerns  be 
more  important  to  us  than  the  lives  of 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  our 
country?  Everyone  knows  that  if  they 
stay,  they  risk  losing  their  lives.  Ask 
yourselves,  for  what?  This  is  not  just  a 
vote  about  policy.  This  is  not  just  a 
vote  about  convenience.  It  is  not  a  vote 
about  ego.  This  is  a  vote  about  whether 
you  stand  behind  the  men  and  women 
who  give  their  lives  to  serve  this  coun- 
try and  defend  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  hold  the  torch  of  freedom  high.  It 
is  a  question  about  whether  or  not  we 
fulfill  our  obligation  to  those  who  risk 
their  lives  for  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  mission  is  done. 
Let  us  bring  those  who  love  this  coun- 
try home. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Because  American 
troops  are  now  in  Somalia  and  Ambas- 
sador Oakley  is  on  the  scene,  I  will 
vote  against  undercutting  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  I  will  vote  against  the 
McCain  amendment  and  for  the  so- 
called  leadership  amendment.  In  so 
doing,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  not  happy  with  the  performance  of 
this  administration.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  administration  has  clarified 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  moved  be- 
yond the  humanitarian  mission  to  a 
more  political  mission  in  Somalia. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President's  pol- 
icy on  whether  or  not  we  are  involved 


in  so-called  nation  building  is  an  inco- 
herent policy.  In  the  President's  letter 
today  to  Congress,  the  President  says: 

The  U.S.  military  mission  is  not  now.  nor 
was  it  ever,  one  of  nation  building. 

But,  in  the  same  paragraph,  the 
President  says: 

What  the  United  States  is  doing  there  is 
providing  for  a  limited  period  of  time  logis- 
tics support  and  security  so  that  humani- 
tarian and  political  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  others  can  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success. 

Then  in  the  following  paragraph,  the 
President  says: 

We  cannot  leave  immediately  because  the 
United  Nations  has  not  had  an  adequate 
chance  to  replace  us.  nor  have  the  Somalia 
had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  end  their 
strife. 

Then,  in  the  President's  reports  to 
the  Congress  today,  similar  statements 
are  made.  He  says: 

We  are  not  involved  in  nation  building. 

And  then,  a  few  paragraphs  later,  he 
says: 

The  pressure  of  our  presence  will  help 
make  it  reasonably  possible  for  the  Somali 
people,  working  with  others,  to  reach  agree- 
ments among  themselves  so  that  they  can 
solve  their  own  problems  and  survive  after 
we  leave. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  that 
we  are  involved  in  nation  building,  and 
we  are  not  involved  in  nation  building. 
This  is  not  policy,  it  is  gibberish.  It 
must  be  clarified  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  policy,  but  because  our  troops  are 
in  place,  and  he  is  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  he  is  headed  out  of  Somalia,  I 
hope,  I  will  vote  against  the  McCain 
amendment. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  a  very 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I.  for 
one,  aMPreciate  the  fact  that  Congress 
is  finally  getting  around  to  it's  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  debating 
our  lack  of  policy  in  Somalia.  Two  sol- 
diers from  Iowa,  Sgt.  Matthew  Rierson 
and  Pfc.  Matthew  Anderson,  have  al- 
ready lost  their  lives.  If  nothing  else, 
perhaps  this  debate  will  help  focus  the 
administration  on  determining  exactly 
what  its  policy  is. 

Unfortunately,  our  efforts  in  Somalia 
have  dramatically  changed.  In  the  be- 
ginning, it  was  a  humanitarian  mis- 
sion. Then,  it  suddenly  became  a  U.N. 
sponsored  hunt  for  General  Aideed. 
And  how,  it  has  become  a  conflict  for 
credibility,  where  we  seem  to  be  put- 
ting "pride"  above  "principle." 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  one  of  seven 
who  voted  against  Senator  Byrd's 
modified  resolution,  because  I  sup- 
ported the  original  amendment  that 
would  have  required  the  President  to 
articulate  his  Somalia  policy,  or  de- 
fend it.  The  original  Byrd  amendment 
should  not  have  been  modified. 
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Now  we  know  that  many  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  Somalia  and  the 
lack  of  policy  has  led  to  disarray.  The 
Presidents  greatest  mistake  was  turn- 
ing over  policy  and  command  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  Congress'  greatest 
mistake  was  letting  President  Clinton 
get  away  with  it. 

Even  so.  there  are  those  who  argue 
we  have  to  cooperate  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  Somalia.  Well.  I  agree  we  have 
to  work  with  the  President,  but  mere 
cooperation  is  what  got  us  here  in  the 
first  place. 

Now.  tragic  events  have  stepped  in 
and  have  forced  Congress  and  the 
President  to  go  where  they  dared  not 
go  before.  The  deaths  of  17  American 
soldiers,  who  were  ill-equipped,  ill-in- 
formed and  left  to  the  direction  of  a 
misdirected  United  Nations,  has  been 
quite  sobering.  And  the  American  peo- 
ple want  answers. 

Of  course,  aides  to  the  President  have 
attempted  to  reassure  us  all  by  promis- 
ing that  'we're  learning  from  our  mis- 
takes." Well,  that's  my  point.  No  on- 
the-job  training. 

My  constituents  in  Iowa  are  not  reas- 
sured, and  they're  questioning  the 
basic  decision-making  ability  of  this 
administration.  Is  it  really  up  to  the 
job?  Many  of  them  agree  with  retired 
Army  colonel.  Larry  Joyce,  whose  son 
James  was  killed  on  October  3  in  a  fire- 
fight.  Colonel  Joyce  struck  a  chord 
when  he  stated,  "we've  got  a  bunch  of 
amateurs'  running  our  policy  in  Soma- 
lia." 

It's  very  difficult  to  argue  with  Colo- 
nel Joyce,  especially  in  light  of  the 
conflicting  and  confusing  statements 
coming  out  of  the  administration.  Be- 
yond the  disastrous  briefing  that  sec- 
retaries Christopher  and  Aspin  at- 
tempted to  give  Congress  last  week,  I 
still  see  mostly  confusion. 

What's  our  policy?  It  seems  to 
change  daily.  The  President  said  we're 
going  to  de-personalize  the  operation. 
Bfut,  Admiral  Howe,  the  U.N.  represent- 
ative, as  well  as  Secretary  Aspin  say  a 
reward  is  still  on  General  Aideed's 
head. 

Secretary  Christopher  has  back- 
+eddled  from  his  former  pronounce- 
ments on  nation-building.  And  Sec- 
retary Aspin  has  said  our  military  ob- 
jectives are  "deliberately  vague  "  This 
is  supposed  to  keep  Aideed  off  balance. 
But.  it  is  the  administration  that  is 
tripping  all  over  itself. 

As  a  result.  America  has  fallen  off  of 
the  high  road.  But.  the  President  wants 
to  stay  this  course,  at  least  until 
March  3l3t.  Even  that  date  is  slipping. 
However,  the  deadline  that  the  Presi- 
dent promised  seems  to  be  slipping  al- 
ready. 

And.  the  problem  regarding  this  ad- 
ministration's lack  of  understanding, 
or  some  would  say  lack  of  competence, 
can  be  seen  beyond  Somalia.  We  have 
just  witnessed  a  major  setback  for  our 
policy  in  Haiti.  And  for  an  administra- 


tion that  is  learning  from  its  mistakes, 
it  is  more  than  a  little  disturbing  that 
Secretary  Aspin  stated  last  Sunday 
morning  that  there  was  no  threat  to 
our  lightly  armed  troops  going  to 
Haiti.  By  the  end  of  the  same  day.  a 
violent  mob  had  prevented  our  troops 
from  even  landing. 

It  almost  seems  like  a  pattern  of  in- 
eptitude is  developing.  As  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  put  it: 

Back  to  back  crises  for  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration in  Somalia  and  Haiti  have  had  one 
critical  element  in  common:  Key  resolutions 
(iro%'erning  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  moved 
through  the  U.N.  security  council  with  little 
public  debate  or  indication  that  Washington 
had  assessed  the  potential  risks  to  American 
soldiers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  past  time  for  this 
administration  to  get  its  act  together. 
And.  that  does  not  mean  patching  to- 
gether policies  a  few  days  after  a  catas- 
trophe. The  American  people  demand 
more,  and  our  soldiers  deserve  better. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  bring  our 
soldiers  home  in  an  orderly  and  expedi- 
tious manner.  Before  some  slippery 
March  31  deadline. 

Of  course,  even  though  Warrant  Offi- 
cer Durant  has  been  released,  we  have 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  make  sure 
that  any  soldiers  that  may  be  missing 
in  action  are  accounted  for.  it  is  irre- 
sponsible to  carry  on  a  war  that  htis  be- 
come a  conflict  for  credibility. 

Americans  have  proven  over  and  over 
that  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  sac- 
rifice for  national  security  interests. 
But.  the  administration  has  acknowl- 
edged that  there  are  no  such  interests 
at  stake  in  Somalia. 

Americans  are  also  willing  to  sac- 
rifice to  help  others  in  need.  But  in  So- 
malia, we  have  sacrificed  enough,  and 
we  have  accomplished  our  noble  goal  of 
saving  the  starving  people. 

So.  I  will  be  supporting  Senator 
McC.MN's  amendment  to  end  our  in- 
volvement in  Somalia  in  an  expedi- 
tious and  honorable  way. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  America 
to  get  back  up  on  the  high  road,  and  it 
is  up  to  us  in  the  Congress  to  help 
President  Clinton  get  us  there.  A  vote 
for  Senator  McCain's  amendment  is  a 
vote  in  this  direction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Chafee. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  tribute  that  has  been 
paid  here  tonight  for  our  military 
forces  who  are  serving  in  Somalia.  I  am 
proud  of  them,  as  we  all  are.  and  we  are 
certainly  proud  of  their  families,  like- 
wise. 

As  to  the  amendment  before  us.  the 
Byrd  amendment,  I  believe  we  should 
withdraw  from  Somalia,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  it  on  our  own  schedule. 
Nonetheless,  the  President  has  stated 
that  we  ought  to  be  out  by  March  31, 
and  that  is  what  the  amendment  says, 
and  I  can  understand  why  it  says  that. 


However.  I  do  believe  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  we  had  left  the  date  uncertain, 
although  I  seek  an  early  withdrawal, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  should  tell  the 
opposition  exactly  what  we  are  going 
to  do. 

Therefore.  I  would  vote  for  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  as  for  the 
McCain  amendment.  I  believe  that  is  a 
big  mistake.  I  think  if  the  McCain 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
show  to  the  world  that  the  way  to  get 
the  Americans  out  of  any  location  is  to 
kill  some  American  soldiers.  All  over 
the  world,  there  are  terrorists  that 
want  Americans  out.  whether  it  is  in 
South  Korea  or  whether  it  is  Colombia 
or  Armenia  or  hundreds  of  other  loca- 
tions. 

Certainly,  this  is  not  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  believes  will  be  the 
result.  Obviously,  no  one  can  question 
his  integrity  and  his  patriotism. 

But  I  do  believe,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  that  American  soldiers  and 
marines  throughout  the  world  will  be- 
come targets,  because  I  believe  the  sig- 
nal that  will  be  made  clear  is  that 
America  will  pull  out  if  some  Ameri- 
cans are  killed.  Therefore.  I  think  this 
is  an  unfortunate  amendment.  I  believe 
it  should  be  defeated. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  President,  in  case  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  forgotten  his- 
tory, we  lost  40.000  people  killed  in 
Korea,  and  we  are  still  there.  The  rea- 
son is  the  difference  between  Korea  and 
Somalia.  And  the  difference  between 
Korea  and  Beirut  is  we  had  a  mission 
and  reason  to  be  there,  and  we  are  still 
there. 

I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  Mr.  Roth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
came  to  the  floor  to  explain  why  I  be- 
lieve American  troops  must  be  with- 
drawn from  Somalia.  I  outlined  the  cri- 
teria that  I  believe  must  be  met  before 
leaders  of  any  nation  send  their  young 
men  and  women  into  combat.  This  is 
not  a  new  position  for  me.  I  stood  firm- 
ly behind  these  same  principles— these 
same  criteria — when  I  opposed  sending 
our  troops  into  Lebanon  in  1982. 

Let  me  repeat  those  criteria  now: 

First,  we  must  know  what  vital  in- 
terests are  at  stake.  It  is  never  easy  to 
commit  troops  into  action,  but  it  is 
justified  and  warranted  when  the  secu- 
rity of  America  is  in  question.  How- 
ever, when  the  vital  interests  are  those 
of  a  coalition  of  nations  of  which  we 
are  a  part,  such  as  NATO,  we  must  be 
in  agreement  concerning  to  what  de- 
gree we  are  willing  to  commit  our 
forces  and  resources. 

Second,  we  must  know  who  the 
enemy  is  and  what  kind  of  threat  the 
enemy    poses    to   our   security    forces. 
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Only  in  this  way  can  we  be  certain  that 
our  soldiers  are  properly  equipped  and 
able  to  carry  out  their  objective. 

Third,  there  must  be  a  plan  about 
how  the  mission  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged can  be  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  in  the  most  efficient  and  ef- 
fective manner  possible.  Our  men  and 
women  should  never  be  in  harm's  way 
even  a  day  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Fourth,  American  interests  under 
any  circumstances,  should  never  be 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  any 
international  coalition  without  the 
consent  of  Americans. 

I  might  also  add  two  other  conditions 
that  I  believe  must  be  met  before  we 
commit  our  service  men  and  women 
into  combat.  One,  we  must  be  certain 
that  no  other  policy,  or  policies,  can 
bring  about  the  same  desired  result  or 
solution  to  the  crisis.  And  the  benefits 
of  the  action  must  justify  the  costs  and 
sacrifice. 

We  never  met  these  criteria  when 
American  Marines  were  deployed  to 
Lebanon.  That  is  why  I  opposed  that 
action  from  the  start.  And  now  as  we 
look  back  on  the  dark  moment  when 
many  of  those  brave  young  men  even- 
tually lost  their  lives  in  the  barracks 
bombing,  we  all  realize  how  important 
it  must  be  to  meet  these  criteria. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  learn  from  his- 
tory, before — once  again— the  hour 
grows  too  late.  Our  mission  in  Somalia 
today  does  not  meet  these  criteria.  It 
was  a  mission  of  mercy  that  took  them 
from  their  homes  to  serve  the  starving 
people  of  Somalia.  That  mission  was 
accomplished.  Now  their  lives  are  in 
danger  for  what  amounts  to  little  more 
than  an  agenda  set  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Ameri- 
ca's strategic  interests.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  our  Nation's  security.  Our 
soldiers  do  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  who 
their  enemy  is.  Neither  do  we.  And 
they  are  certainly  in  harm's  way  far 
longer  than  they  ought  to  be. 

Far  too  much  time  has  been  wasted 
debating  a  possible  mandated  date  for 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  So- 
malia. We  should  be  debating  principle, 
not  dates.  If  the  United  States  national 
security  interests  are  at  stake  in  So- 
malia, then  our  troops  should  stay 
there  until  those  interests  have  been 
secured. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no 
United  States  interests  at  stake  in  So- 
malia, then  our  forces  should  be  with- 
drawn with  all  appropriate  speed. 

We  all  know  that  this  Nation  has  no 
vital  interests  in  Somalia. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  McCain 
amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  for  United  States  military  oper- 
ations in  Somalia. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KERRY]. 


Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  time  is  yielded — I  had  asked  pre- 
viously for  more  time.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  different  from  anyone  else,  but  the 
leader  had  suggested  we  might  be  ask- 
ing for  more  time  before  yielding  down. 
I  want  to  understand  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Why  does  not  the  Senator 
go  with  5?  If  he  needs  more,  I  will  see 
if  I  can  be  helpful. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment that  is  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  I  intend  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  of- 
fers the  most  reasonable  and  the  most 
sensible  choice  to  the  United  States 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
poses  a  choice  which  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

When  the  President  announced  his 
chosen  course  of  action  last  week, 
some  people  in  this  body  suggested 
that  we  ought  to  bring  the  troops  home 
sooner,  and  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason  to  stay  in  Somalia. 

Events  of  the  last  few  days  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  were  wrong.  The 
President's  policy  is  working  today. 
Michael  Durant  and  the  Nigerian 
peacekeeper  who  have  been  held  hos- 
tage were  released  by  Aideed's  forces. 
Aideed  has  entered  into  a  unilateral 
cease-fire  and  is  now  talking  about  par- 
ticipating in  a  political  solution. 

Indeed,  if  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  look  beyond  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Mogadishu,  if  you  look  beyond 
an  area  that  is  simply  about  10  square 
miles,  you  will  find  that  most  of  what 
we  set  out  to  do  is  being  accom- 
plished—not yet  fully  accomplished, 
but  extraordinary  gains  have  been 
made  throughout  Somalia. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  and  others 
now  want  to  withdraw  immediately 
and  say  to  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
Somali  people,  to  the  families  of  sol- 
diers who  have  already  given  their 
lives,  that  that  effort  was  wasted.  They 
want  to  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
walk  away  from  its  own  successes  as 
well  as  from  its  own  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  our  colleagues 
have  come  to  this  Senate  chamber  and 
said  that  we  do  not  have  any  interests 
in  Somalia.  I  disagree  with  that.  The 
United  States  of  America  has  impor- 
tant national  interests  in  the  mission 
in  Somalia — and  a  mission,  I  might 
add.  that  is  going  to  terminate.  This  is 
not  a  debate  about  whether  or  not  this 
will  ever  end.  It  is  going  to  end. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  sets  a  date  for  termi- 
nation. It  will  end.  The  President  has 
made  it  clear  it  will  end.  The  American 
people  have  made  it  clear  it  will  end. 


and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it:  American  participation  will 
end. 

The  question  is.  How  do  you  do  it? 
You  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  sensible,  ra- 
tional, supportive  of  our  goals,  and 
most  importantly,  supportive  of  the 
sacrifices  already  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers  who  went  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  we 
have  important  national  interests  in 
this  mission.  So  what  are  they?  Let  me 
list  them  very  quickly.  First,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  the  same  interest  today 
that  brought  us  to  Somalia  in  the  first 
place — the  overriding  humanitarian  in- 
terest in  seeing  that  the  Somali  people 
do  not  fall  prey  to  another  cycle  of  life- 
threatening  famine  and  civil  war. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  Nation  responded  to  the  television 
images  of  starving  Somalis.  They  moti- 
vated us  to  say  that  a  humanitarian 
mission  in  Somalia  is  something  that 
fits  into  the  spectrum  of  United  States 
interests.  We  are  not  a  nation  that  sits 
idly  by  when  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  on  the  face  of  this 
planet  are  being  wiped  out  by  chaos 
and  civil  strife  and  famine. 

And  so  we  responded,  as  we  should 
have,  under  a  Republican  President, 
without  few  Republican  voices  suggest- 
ing that  it  ought  to  be  otherwise.  And 
we  went  in. 

If  we  pull  out  summarily,  those  very 
same  images  could  return  within 
months.  What  will  we  say  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  "Oh,  this  was  OK  the  first 
time  around  but  we  were  not  really  se- 
rious in  our  humanitarian  purpose;  this 
crisis  somehow  does  not  rise  to  the 
same  level  of  compelling  international 
interest  and  national  interest  that  led 
us  to  go  in  the  first  place." 

We  went  in  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
delivery  of  relief  supplies.  That  mis- 
sion is  not  yet  completed  because  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  those  supplies  will 
continue  to  How  after  we  leave. 

Second,  we  have  a  critical  national 
interest  in  demonstrating  the  credibil- 
ity of  our  commitments  to  the  inter- 
national community.  Through  our  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  by 
our  vote  in  the  Security  Council,  the 
United  States  of  America  endorsed  and 
agreed  to  the  expansion  of  the  U.N.  op- 
eration in  Somalia.  We  could  have  ve- 
toed, but  we  did  not. 

Now  many  of  us  in  Congress  would 
agree  that  that  vote  was  wrong.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  wrong.  Nevertheless,  we  as 
a  nation,  are  committed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  if  it  is  possible  to  have  3  more  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
more  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
learned  during  the  Vietnam  war,  any 
policy  which  puts  American  soldiers  in 
harm's  way  can  only  be  sustained  if  it 
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is  based  on  a  strong  national  consen- 
sus. We  did  not  have  that  when  this 
vote  was  taken  at  the  United  Nations. 
But  I  think,  because  of  the  effort  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  be- 
cause of  the  decision  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  we  do  have  a  con- 
sensus today  and  it  is  a  consensus  that 
the  word  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
mean  something 

I  believe  that  our  credibility  and 
ability  to  perform  effectively  in  the 
international  arena  will  be  affected  by 
the  way  in  which  we  withdraw  from  So- 
malia. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  reflects  the 
fact  that  we  should  leave  in  a  way  that 
does  not  impair  our  capacity  to  be  ef- 
fective in  the  future. 

Third,  we  have  a  vital  national  inter- 
est in  defending  our  reputation  as  a  na- 
tion that  can  stay  the  course  in  an 
international  humanitarian  effort.  We 
should  not  cut  and  run  in  a  way  that 
would  undermine  the  humanitarian 
goals  of  the  U.N.  mission  in  Somalia, 
or  in  a  way  that  would  only  return  us 
to  the  very  situation  that  brought  us 
there  in  the  first  place. 

To  do  so,  Mr.  President,  would  send  a 
signal  to  other  would-be  Aideeds  in 
Haiti,  Bosnia,  or  other  parts  of  the 
world  that  the  United  States  in  this 
new  world  order,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
not  the  superpower,  that  it  is  not  pre- 
pared to  lead,  that  it  is  not  prepared  to 
stand  by  the  word  it  has  given. 

A  policy  of  cutting  and  running  now 
would  have  far-reaching  consequences. 
Mr.  President.  We  might  not  pay  the 
price  in  Haiti  tomorrow.  We  might  not 
pay  the  price  in  Bosnia.  But  history 
has  proven  that  some  despot,  some  fu- 
ture authoritarian  Fascist  will  under- 
stand the  message — that  the  United 
States  is  fickle— and  we  will  pay  the 
price  down  the  road,  when  there  is  suf- 
ficient disorder  on  this  planet  that  civ- 
ilized nations  together  decide  that  they 
must  do  something  about  it.  And  it 
will  cost  us  more  in  money  and  more  in 
bloodshed  than  the  simple  response 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  on  the  line  today. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  na- 
tional interest  in  ensuring  that  the 
United  Nations  fulfills  its  potential  as 
a  peacekeeping/peacemaking  institu- 
tion. Somalia  is  the  first  test  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  post-cold-war  pe- 
riod. The  United  States  of  America,  as 
the  world's  only*,  superpower,  cannot 
undo  50  years  of  effort,  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  expenditure  to  build  a  United 
Nations  that  can  «nd  peaceful  resolu- 
tion to  problems. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  my  friends 
that  we  should  not  create  a  Somalia 
syndrome  after  spending  20  years  to  try 
to  undo  the  Vietnam  syndrome. 

The  President  has  set  a  date  for  with- 
drawal and  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress should  have  the  courage  to  stand 
by  our  word  and  to  stand  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska^ 
Senator  MURKOWSKi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  in 
contrast  to  the  compromise  offered  by 
the  leadership,  this  amendment  comes 
to  the  right  conclusion.  The  U.S.  mis- 
sion is  complete.  It  is  time  for  our 
troops  to  come  home.  The  McCain 
amendment  provides  that  U.S.  troops 
will  come  home  in  an  orderly  fashion 
and  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  original  mission,  as  we  know, 
was  humanitarian.  We  fed  the  starving 
people  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  we  ac- 
complished our  mission.  We  closed  the 
emergency  relief  food  distribution  sta- 
tions. But  somewhere  along  the  line. 
Mr.  President,  the  mission  changed 
from  humanitarian  to  an  ill-defined, 
poorly  planned,  and  open-ended  U.S. 
mission  of  nation  building. 

This  changed  mission  meant  U.S. 
troops,  under  U.N.  command,  were 
being  used  in  the  front  lines  of  a  per- 
sonal battle  against  the  warlord 
Aideed.  The  results  of  this  involve- 
ment, which  was  not  approved  by  this 
Congress,  were  tragic.  Eighteen  lives 
were  lost  in  the  firefight  and  many 
were  wounded,  including  a  young  man, 
Terry  Maddox,  from  Alaska. 

I  have  talked  to  his  father,  John 
Maddox.  He  said: 

My  son  was  trained  as  a  warrior,  but  he 
was  put  in  a  position  of  peacekeeping  with 
women  and  children  in  the  surrounding  area 
and  he  was  unable  to  defend  himself. 

Mr.  President,  thankfully,  that 
young  man  is  going  to  survive.  Thank- 
fully, we  have  got  our  hostage,  Michael 
Durant,  back  home  safely. 

But  no  further  lives,  Mr,  President, 
should  be  endangered  when  there  is  not 
legitimate  U.S.  interests  at  stake.  Let 
the  United  Nations  handle  the  issue  of 
nation  building. 

What  do  the  people  of  the  United 
States  think  of  this  debate  tonight? 

I  think  we  should  reflect  a  little  bit 
on  where  we  are.  We  are  talking  about 
pulling  out.  The  McCain  amendment 
says  pull  out  now.  The  other  amend- 
ment by  the  leadership  suggests  that 
we  should  pull  out  by  March  31. 

The  public  knows  only  one  thing.  Mr. 
President:  We  have  made  a  decision  to 
pull  out.  Now,  there  is  a  question  of  ac- 
countability and  the  public  wants  to 
hear  about  that. 


It  is  hard  to  find  out  around  here  just 

/ho  is  accountable.  Who  made  the  de- 

^cision  for  the  humanitarian  mission  to 

move  to  a  nation-building  mission?  Not 

the  Congress. 

Who  made  the  decision  to  turn  down 
the  military's  request  for  tanks  and  ar- 
mored carriers  to  provide  the  rein- 
forcements for  our  troops?  Congress  did 
not  make  that  decision,  but  somebody 
did. 

So  far,  we  have  29  dead,  we  have  159 
wounded.  We  have  spent  $1.15  billion. 
That  is  what  we  have  in  Somalia 
today. 

So  let  us  stand  up' for  what  the  true 
U.S.  interests  are  Mr.  President,  and 
not  stand  up  to  cover  our  mistakes. 
And  that  is  what  we  have  made  here,  a 
mistake.  Let  us  get  out  as  soon  as 
practical  and  go  on  with  the  obligation 
which  we  have  as  a  superpower.  And  let 
this  also  serve  as  a  lesson  to  this  ad- 
ministration to  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress when  appropriate,  such  as  when 
the  mission  our  troops  are  sent  to  sup- 
port changes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter]. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  pend- 
ing resolution  by  Senator  Byrd  is  the 
least  undesirable  of  all  the  alter- 
natives. 

I  think  that  action  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  been  very  beneficial  in  focusing  at- 
tention by  the  President  and  by  the 
Congress  on  our  very  severe  problems 
in  Somalia. 

Last  month,  when  Senator  B\'RD  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would  have 
compelled  withdrawal  from  Somalia 
within  30  days  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  I  spoke  in  favor 
of  that  amendment.  That  was  a  tough- 
medicine  amendment.  I  thought  the 
critical  part  there  was  to  have  author- 
ization by  the  Congress  if  in  fact  our 
troops  were  to  remain  in  Somalia. 

This  country  learned  a  bitter  lesson 
in  Vietnam,  that  we  cannot  fight  a  war 
without  the  support  of  the  American 
people.  And  the  first  line  indication  of 
the  views  of  the  American  people  come 
from  our  representative  democracy  in 
the  Congress.  So  that  when  action  was 
called  for  by  the  Congress  before  con- 
tinued presence  of  our  troops.  I 
thought  that  was  on  the  right  track. 

When  Senator  Bvrd  modified  his 
amendment  to  call  for  a  report  by  Oc- 
tober 15  or  we  would  be  out  by  Novem- 
ber 15  unless  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  that  was  only  a  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress    resolution    and    not    binding,    I 
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thought  that  was  at  least  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  although  not  as  force- 
ful and  as  desirable  as  the  first  amend- 
ment he  had  originally  offered.  That 
has  compelled  the  President  to  come 
forward,  finally,  with  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  United  States  policy  in  So- 
malia. It  has  compelled  the  President 
to  focus  and  try  to  write  our  policy 
down.  As  he  has  written  it  down,  I  do 
not  think  it  has  come  out  very  clear  or 
very  forceful.  But  of  all  the  alter- 
natives remaining,  it  is  still  the  least 
undesirable. 

I  say  that  because  the  institution  of 
the  Presidency  is  involved  in  our  de- 
bate tonight  in  a  very  fundamental 
way.  If  a  defeat  on  the  budget  would 
have  brought  down  this  President,  or 
would  have  severely  damaged  this 
President,  it  is  my  view  that  a  defeat 
on  his  current  policy  as  articulated  in 
this  document  would  severely  damage 
the  institution  of  the  Presidency.  The 
problem  with  what  the  United  States 
has  done  so  far  is  it  has  been  irreso- 
lute, uncertain,  and  if  we  cut  and  run 
now  it  will  be  an  act  that  is  very  hasty. 
The  resolution  proposed  by  Senator 
B'i'RD  and  others  is  a  measured  resolu- 
tion and  the  President's  policy,  while 
not  perfect,  clear,  or  forceful,  it  is  not 
unreasonable. 

I  use  the  expression  "not  unreason- 
able" in  some  slight  distinction  from 
being  reasonable,  because  it  is  still 
preferable  to  the  resolution  offered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona, Senator  McCain.  As  I  listened  to 
Senator  Brown,  and  have  heard  Sen- 
ator McCain,  I  hear  a  very  strong  view 
forged  out  of  the  turmoil  and  pain  of 
Vietnam.  I  served  during  the  Korean 
war.  stateside,  so  I  do  not  have  their 
experience  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  the  debate  which  has  taken 
place  last  month  and  tonight  is  a  very 
useful  thing  in  our  democracy.  In  sup- 
porting Senator  Byrd's  resolution — I 
read  the  polls  as  we  all  do  and  know 
that  runs  counter  to  public  opinion, 
but  I  believe  if  all  America  could  hear 
our  debate  and  read  the  documents  and 
listen  to  the  discussions  which  we  have 
in  small  groups,  that  there  might  be  a 
different  view,  a  different  public  opin- 
ion. But  our  job  in  the  Senate  and  our 
job  in  the  Congress  is  to  provide  leader- 
ship. We  do  not  need  to  respond  to  pub- 
lic opinion  polls.  In  our  representative 
democracy  we  have  to  figure  out  what 
is  the  best  as  we  see  it. 

There  are  two  significant  defi- 
ciencies, as  I  see  it,  in  the  current 
Presidential  policy.  One  of  those  defi- 
ciencies as  he  articulates  it,  is  the  pol- 
icy of  depersonalizing  U.S.  motives 
away  from  Mohammed  Aideed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
2  additional  minutes,  as  I  see  the  gavel 
about  to  fall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes? 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  As  I  was  saying,  there 
are  two  significant  disadvantages,  as  I 
see  it,  in  the  President's  policy.  One  is 
that  he  has  depersonalized  the  mission 
away  from  Mohammed  Aideed,  I  think 
that  is  indeed  regrettable  because 
Aideed  is  a  war  criminal.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  be  able  to  take  him 
into  custody  and  try  him  as  a  war 
criminal.  But  on  this  state  of  the 
record  the  price  is  too  high. 

I  think  it  is  also  undesirable,  as  oth- 
ers have  expressed,  to  set  a  date  of 
withdrawal,  as  it  gives  our  opponents  a 
target  to  avoid  the  problem.  But  I 
daresay,  if  something  were  to  happen 
on  the  verge  of  March  31,  on  the  20th  or 
25th,  that  policy  could  be  modified.  The 
Senate  and  the  House  will  be  in  ses- 
sion. We  could  act  to  correct  that 
record. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
noted  according  to  figures  provided  by 
President  Clinton  as  of  October  6,  1993, 
there  were  28,603  troops  in  Somalia  and 
somewhat  less  than  5,000  U.S.  troops. 
On  the  President's  representation, 
other  troops  will  be  dispatched  from 
Pakistan,  Egypt,  Nepal,  and  India. 

Mr.  President,  Task  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  indicating  the 
UNOSOM  force  contributors  as  of  Octo- 
ber 6  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  conclusion,  while 
the  alternatives  all  appear  to  be  unde- 
sirable, I  cast  my  vote  in  support  of  a 
Presidency,  and  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion by  Senator  Byrd. 
Exhibit  1 
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ANNEX  IV.— UNOSOM  FORCE  CONTRIBUTORS— Continued 

Ife  ot  Octobef  6  19931 


Num. 
t>«  of 
troops 


Type  ot  to(ces 


Australia  30 

Bangladesh 948 

Belgium  952 

Bols«ain 247 

Canada  „ 4 

Egypt  539 

France 1.117 

Germany 1.727 

Greece 110 

India 3.606 

Ireland 80 

Italy 2.663 

Kuwait 138 

Malaysia  870 

Morocco  950 

New  Zealand 43 

Nigeria  614 

Norway  130 

Pakistan  _„ 5,003 

Romania 236 

Saudi  Arabia  678 

Soutti  Korea  502 

Sweden  148 

Tunisia  142 

Turkey 320 

United  Arab  Emir-  663 

ales 

United  States  2.781 

Zimbabwe   894 

force  HQ  297 

Prvl  MrshI  143 

SSG     _ 63 

Subtotal 2t,64S 


Logistics  Statt  Mogadistiu 

Infantry/Signal  Mogadistiu 

Infantry  Ctiistmayu 

Infantii Baardheere 

Staff  . _ Mogadistiu 

Infantry Mogadistiu 

Infantry  Oddur 

Engineering/logis-  Beledweyne 

tics 

Medic/logistics  .  .  Waaiid 

Infantry/Logistics  Beledweyne 

Transportation  Mogadistiu 

Infantry  JalalaQSi 

Infantry  Mogadishu 

Infantry/Military  Po-  Mogadishu 

lice 

Infantry  Balli  Ooogle 

Air  Transportation  Mogadishu 

Inlantaiy  Beledweyne 

HO  Staff  Mogadishu 

Infantry  Mogadishu 

Field  Hospital  Mogadishu 

Infantry  Mogadishu 

Engineer/Infantry  Mogadishu 

Medical  Mogadishu 

Infantry Mogadishu 

Infantry Mogadishu 

lolantty Mojadishu 

Ugistcs Mogadishu 

Bamoa 


Num- 
ber ot 
troops 


Type  of  forces 


Location 


US  ORF 
US  Rangers 
Total 


1.358 
600 

28.603 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  25  minutes, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  17. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison]. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  outsider  at  the  time,  I  watched  the 
debate  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  whether 
to  send  American  troops  to  participate 
in  Desert  Storm.  I  thought  it  was  the 
Senate's  finest  hour.  Each  person 
spoke  from  the  heart,  seemingly  with- 
out partisan  pressure,  and  each  person 
made  the  decision  of  his  or  her  con- 
science. All  of  the  views  then,  as  all  of 
the  views  tonight,  are  sincere  and  have 
merit.  My  decision  is  to  support  Sen- 
ator McCain. 

The  United  States  sent  forces  into 
Somalia  originally  to  undertake  a  mis- 
sion that  was  humanitarian  in  nature 
and  limited  in  scope.  Unfortunately, 
this  policy  changed  and  our  military 
was  converted  to  a  police  role  by  the 
United  Nations.  On  September  9,  the 
Senate  spoke  forcefully  to  the  Presi- 
dent. By  a  vote  of  90  to  7  we  said  we 
would  like  a  report  by  October  15  on 
our  mission  to  Somalia.  And  if  you 
plan  to  have  U.S.  troops  there  beyond 
November  15.  Congress  should  author- 
ize such  extension. 

Unfortunately,  before  the  report  was 
due  events  escalated,  as  many  Senators 
feared  would  happen.  We  must  clearly 
see  that  our  mission  in  Somalia  is  fin- 
ished; successfully  accomplished.  Only 
one  mission  remains,  for  our  troops  to 
be  brought  safely  home  along  with  the 
remains  of  every  soldier  who  has  been 
killed.  The  mission  for  the  United  Na- 
tions may  continue  without  U.S. 
troops.  Attempts  to  make  peace  be- 
tween warring  clans  should  be  pursued 
with  sincerity,  but  without  U.S.  mili- 
tary intervention.  This  is  a  civil  con- 
flict and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

Now  is  the  time  to  correct  our  course 
as  it  pertains  to  United  States  military 
presence  in  Somalia.  Now  is  the  time 
to  bring  our  troops  home.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  our  Vietnam  war  hero. 
Senator  McCain,  because  I  believe 
nothing  will  change  between  now  and 
March  31  except  more  American  lives 
will  be  in  jeopardy.  There  is  no  mission 
in  Somalia  worth  that  price. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  .' 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Kempthorne]. 

Mr.    KEMPTHORNE)    Mr.    President,  ; 
fact:  The  mission  in  Somalia  is  accom- 
plished. The  humanitarian  aid  has  been 
delivered.     The     starving     has     been 
stopped.  ,  . 
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Unfortunately,  the  mission  has  been 
changed  now.  We  now  have  a  situation 
where  we  have  put  U.S.  troops  into 
combat  mode.  We  put  them  into  a  fugi- 
tive manhunt,  including  a  U.N.  bounty 
of  $25,000  on  the  head  of  Aideed.  We 
have  done  this,  it  is  sad  to  say.  consid- 
ering that  when  we  were  on  a  humani- 
tarian mission  we  had  25,000  troops  in 
Somalia.  Then  we  drew  them  down  to 
4,000.  Then  they  were  committed  to  the 
combat  mode.  We  did  this  when  our 
military  leaders  were  denied  the  re- 
quest to  have  additional  armor. 

Last  week  I  spoke  to  a  soldier  who 
was  in  Germany  in  a  U.S.  military  hos- 
pital. He  had  been  evacuated  after  one 
of  the  fire  fights  that  had  taken  place 
in  Somalia.  This  was  his  second  tour  in 
Somalia.  And  he  told  me.  he  said,  "The 
first  tour  there  was  humanitarian.  But 
the  second  tour  is  crazy." 

He  said,  "Senator,  if  they  are  healthy 
enough  to  now  fight  us  then  it's  time 
to  go  home." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  words  of 
a  19-year-old,  a  young  man  from  Idaho 
who  speaks  wisdom  beyond  his  years, 
and  I  appreciate  what  Jesse  Long  said. 

Somalia  has  a  long  history  of  clan 
warfare  and  of  civil  war.  The  idea  that 
leaving  American  troops  in  Somalia  for 
6  more  months  in  any  way  is  going  to 
alter  or  change  the  Somali  history  or 
culture  is  ridiculous.  Those  6  months 
though,  Mr.  President,  may  change  in  a 
deadly  way  the  lives  of  American  sol- 
diers who  are  left  there  in  an  unjusti- 
fied situation. 

When  the  U.S.  interests  are  at  stake, 
then  I  will  support  the  use  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary power,  as  was  the  case  in  Desert 
Storm,  knowing  full  well  that  casual- 
ties may  occur.  But  the  United  States 
has  no  national  interest  in  the  civil 
war  in  Somalia. 

To  all  of  the  United  States  troops 
who  have  been  serving  in  Somalia,  I 
commend  them  for  a  job  well  done  and 
for  a  job  completed.  It  is  time  now  to 
bring  these  troops  home.  The  McC.mn- 
Gramm  amendment  states  that  we  will 
now  have  a  prompt,  safe  withdrawal  of 
the  U.S.  troops  now.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator McCain  for  his  record  in  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  is  a  record  of  courage. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  because  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  that  he  has  been  the  conscience 
on  making  us  aware  of  our  role  in  So- 
malia from  the  very  outset. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
McCain  amendment.  It  calls  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  troops  now 
because  the  mission  is  accomplished. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  of  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  have  been  very  generous  and 
kind,  considerate,  courteous,  and  I  ap- 


preciate what  they  are  trying  to  do. 
My  heart  and  sympathy  are  with  them. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  amend- 
ment. Let  us  see  what  it  says: 

Funds  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  continued  operations  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia  to 
support  the  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal 
of  all  United  States  Armed  Forces  from  So- 
malia in  a  manner  most  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  United  States  personnel. 

What  does  prompt  mean?  Who  is 
going  to  decide  whether  it  is  prompt? 
Is  a  month  being  prompt?  Is  2  months 
being  prompt?  Is  3  months  being 
prompt?  What  is  being  orderly?  Who  is 
to  make  the  decision?  Who  is  to  ques- 
tion it? 

There  is  no  date  whereby  this  has  to 
come  to  an  end.  and  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  I  say  to  my 
friends  on  my  right  here,  they  can  con- 
tact the  President^'Mr.  President, 
this  says  to  be  prompt."  "Well."  he 
says.  "I'm  being  prompt."  Who  is  going 
to  question  him?  Who  is  going  to  prove 
him  wrong? 

There  can  be  just  as  many  people 
killed  under  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
McCain  as  can  be  killed  under  mine  be- 
cause there  is  no  end  point  in  the 
McCain  amendment.  None.  It  sounds 
good.  "Shall  support  a  prompt  and  or- 
derly withdrawal."  Who  is  not  for  that? 
I  am  for  prompt  and  early  withdrawal, 
too.  but  I  am  trying  to  put  an  end 
point  on  it.  I  have  a  date  on  it.  and  I 
have  the  teeth  of  the  purse  string. 

So  we  are  authorizing  the  President 
to  proceed  no  longer  than  March  31. 
Then  you  have  to  come  back  and  you 
have  to  get  the  authorization  of  the 
Congress.  So  there  is  aoi  anchor  to 
which  we  can  tie  to.  There  is  none  in 
this  amendment.  None. 

So  do  not  be  fooled  into  thinking 
that  if  this  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted  and  were  to  become  law.  the 
men  would  get  home  sooner.  They 
might  be  longer  than  March  31  because 
who  is  to  decide?  The  court  is  not 
going  to  step  in  and  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent. "Well,  it  says  prompt,  so  you 
spent  6  weeks,  youre  too  late.  You 
have  to  get  them  out.  "  The  court  is  not 
going  to  get  into  that.  Congress  is  not 
going  to  get  into  It.  Congress  is  going 
to  have  to  act  again  if  this  becomes 
law  and  final.  The  Congress  will  have 
to  put  a  deadline  to  really  mean  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  what  my 
amendment  does  not  do.  My  amend- 
ment, as  cosponsored  by  myself  and 
others,  does  not  include  nation-build- 
ing. It  does  not  include  national  rec- 
onciliation. It  does  not  include  disarm- 
ing the  clans.  It  does  not  include 
search  and  destroy  operations.  It  does 
not  include  policing  the  lawless  city  of 
Mogadishu. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
narrows  the  mission  and  is  specific 
about  the  mission.  Here  is  what  it  is: 

The  Senate  approves  the  use  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  In  Somalia  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes — 


And  there  are  two.  Two. 

(i)  The  protection  of  United  States  person- 
nel and  bases. 

Who  has  any  quarrel  with  that?  The 
second  one:_ 

The  provision  of  assistance  in  securing 
open  lines  of  communication  for  the  free 
flow  of  supplies  and  relief  operations 

That  is  it.  There  are  two  paragraphs 
that  define  and  describe  the  second 
purpose,  which  I  just  read. 

So  it  is  very  narrow.  This  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  does  not  include 
some  of  the  tasks  that  the  President 
lays  out  in  his  report.  Here  is  one  of 
the  tasks  he  includes  in  his  report: 

Keep  the  pressure  on  those  who  originally 
cut  off  relief  supplies  and  attacked  our  peo- 
ple. 

My  amendment  does  not  specify  we 
do  that.  So  my  amendment  narrows 
the  mission.  There  is  a  cutoff  date. 

I  would  like  to  have  said  February  1. 
I  would  prefer  to  have  said  December  1. 
That  is  impracticable.  We  may  not  be 
in  session.  I  would  like  to  say  January 
1.  That  is  impracticable  for  the  same 
reason.  February  1  I  would  like  to  have 
done.  But  we  have  99  other  Senators. 
We  have  a  President.  And  he  has  a 
right  to  state  his  position,  and  he  did. 
He  has  cooperated  with  us.  He  sent  up 
the  report  earlier  than  he  really  had  to 
under  the  previous  amendment.  Here  is 
a  President  who  is  showing  some  sense 
of  cooperation  with  the  Congress.  He  is 
interested  in  cooperating  with  the  Con- 
gress. He  has  demonstrated  that.  I 
called  him  on  the  phone:  "Can't  you 
send  us  up  the  report  earlier  than  the 
15th?"  "I'll  try  to  do  that."  and  he  did. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  that  he  wrote 
dated  October  14: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  you  In- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  FY  '94  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  to  maintain  funds 
for  our  mission  in  Somalia,  if  needed,  up  to 
the  March  31.  1994.  date  proposed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As  we  have  discussed 
on  more  than  one  occasion 

That  means  he  and  I. 

I  recognize  that  you  believe  U.S.  forces 
should  be  out  of  Somalia  sooner  than  March 
31  and  it  was  typically  courteous  of  you  to 
call  me  in  advance  of  proposing  a  February  1. 
1994.  withdrawal  date.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
end  our  deployment  as  soon  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  completing  our  mission  in  So- 
malia. While  we  have  set  March  31.  1994.  as 
the  outer  limit  for  fulfilling  our  mission.  I 
certainly  will  order  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  sooner  if  at  all  feasible. 

That  is  a  commitment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  your  amend- 
ment providing  funds  until  March  31  is  de- 
signed to  provide  needed  flexibility  but  that 
it  remains  our  common  goal  to  use  no  more 
time  than  absolutely  necessary  to  complete 
our  tasks  in  Somalia  and  bring  our  troops 
home.  Thank  you  for  working  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  a  cooperative  spirit  to  bring 
us  to  common  ground  on  this  important 
issue. 

That  is  a  strong  commitment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

That  is  a  strong  commitment,  and  it 
shows  a  desire  on  the  part  of  this  Presi- 
dent to  cooperate  with  the  Congress. 
And  while  I  would  like  to  have  had  an 
earlier  date  than  March  31.  there  is  a 
need  for  cooperation  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  and  so  I  have 
tried  to  provide  flexibility  for  the 
President.  But  I  have  also  said,  look. 
Congress  has  the  power  of  the  purse 
and  no  more  money  after  the  31st.  If 
there  is,  you  have  to  come  back  and 
ask  for  it,  and  you  get  it  if  the  Con- 
gress authorizes  it. 

Now.  the  President  recognizes  that. 
This  is  the  first  President  in  at  least 
the  last  dozen  years  who  has  recog- 
nized that  Congress  has  the  power  of 
the  purse.  He  recognizes  it.  He  does  not 
question  it.  And  to  me.  that  is  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  from  the  Allegheny 
Mountains. 

So  here  we  have  in  this  amendment  a 
firm  grasp  on  an  anchor.  Whenever  you 
say  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year  is  Octo- 
ber 1.  everybody  knows  what  that 
means.  So  we  have  a  date. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to 
have  certain  criteria  to  which  to  an- 
chor on.  You  cannot  do  that  because 
some  will  say  the  criteria  have  been 
met.  Some  will  argue  with  that.  That 
is  arguable,  but  a  date  is  not  arguable. 
So  we  set  a  date.  There  is  no  date  in 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  McCain.  Let  me 
say  again,  just  as  many  can  die  under 
this  amendment  as  can  under  the  one  I 
have,  because  this  amendment  by  Mr. 
McCain  does  not  mean  January  1.  It 
does  not  mean  February  1.  It  just  says 
as  promptly  as — I  will  read  it  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

*  *  *  to  support  the  prompt  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  Armed 
Forces  from  Somalia  in  a  manner  most  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  United  States  per- 
sonnel. 

"The  prompt  and  orderly  with- 
drawal." When  is  prompt?  What  date? 
What  date  is  it?  What  date  on  the  cal- 
endar? What  date  on  the  calendar  does 
this  mean  the  men  will  be  out?  Novem- 
ber? Who  can  say  for  sure?  December? 
Will  they  be  home  by  Christmas?  What 
does  prompt  and  orderly  mean?  Does  it 
mean  January?  Does  it  mean  Feb- 
ruary? It  may  mean  next  December,  a 
year  from  now. 

If  the  President  says.  "I  am  doing  the 
best  I  can."  who  can  say  he  is  not? 
There  is  nothing — there  is  no  anchor 
here.  So  I  urge  Senators  not  to  vote  for 
the  McCain  amendment.  And  I  say  that 
with  the  greatest  of  respect  to  my 
friend.  Mr.  McCain,  the  greatest  of  re- 
spect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  President  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.   President,   to  include  in 
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the  Record  letters  that  I  have  written 
to  the  President  on  February  26,  July 
15.  and  September  24. 

In  those  letters.  I  have  urged  the 
President  to  get  authorization  from 
the  Congress  in  any  actions  that  we 
take  in  Bosnia  or  in  Somalia.  I  have 
urged  that  he  get  authorization  by  the 
Congress  so  that  he  will  not  have  to 
walk  the  dark  road  alone.  I  have  urged 
that  as  early  as  February. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record 
together  with  the  responses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Wasfiington.  DC,  September  24,  1993. 
The  President. 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Reports  in  the  media 
and  from  officials  of  your  Administration  in- 
dicate that  the  parties  to  the  Bosnia  conflict 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment to  end  the  hostilities.  Yesterday,  a 
number  of  Senators  and  I  had  a  very  useful 
exchange  of  views  on  the  situation  there 
with  your  national  security  team,  and  I  com- 
mend you  for  seeking  to  establish  meaning- 
ful and  early  consultation  with  the  Congress 
on  the  implications  for  U.S.  policy. 

I  have  made  my  own  position  clear  on  the 
need  for  a  sharing  of  responsibility  on  this 
important  decision  between  the  Executive 
branch  and  the  Congress,  and  I  delivered  a 
detailed  exposition  of  my  views  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  this  past  Wednesday.  I  attempted, 
in  my  remarks,  (enclosed)  to  outline  a  series 
of  questions  and  issues  which  I  believe 
should  be  explored  and  addressed  by  your  Ad- 
ministration in  the  context  of  any  decision 
to  deploy  U.S.  forces  to  implement  any  peace 
accord  that  is  reached.  Not  only  do  I  think  it 
necessary  and  wise  for  you  to  seek  Congres- 
sional support  for  your  policy,  but.  by  the 
same  token,  the  Congress  should  accept  its 
share  of  responsibility  for  whatever  policy  is 
formulated. 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher, 
during  yesterday's  meeting,  indicated  that 
the  Administration  would  "welcome  a  reso- 
lution on  this  subject"  by  the  Congress.  I  ap- 
plaud your  stated  position  that  Congress 
should  approve  of  any  deployment  of  forces 
in  advance,  but  I  also  think  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that,  if  you  decide  to  seek  Congres- 
sional authorization,  you  provide  a  detailed 
policy  rationale  in  the  form  of  a  requested 
legislative  authorization.  By  providing  such 
a  detailed  legislative  proposal,  you  will  be 
best  assured  that  the  Congress  will  debate 
and  determine  its  position  on  your  specific 
policy  and  all  of  its  elements. 

Again.  I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  en- 
gage the  Congress  on  this  matter  in  a  way 
which  is  best  calculated  to  thoroughly  de- 
bate and  decide  the  nation's  policy  on  this 
very  important  question. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Committee  on  appropriations, 

Washington,  DC.  July  15,  1993. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

DE.A.R  Mr.  Preside.nt:  As  you  develop  your 
new  policy  on  peacekeeping  operations  under 
the  United  Nations,  there  are  several  issues 
that  have  become  increasingly  important 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Senate. 


First,  from  a  funding  standpoint,  after  dis- 
cussion with  your  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  Ms.  Madeleine  Albright.  I  at- 
tempted to  secure  some  $293  million  in  FY 
1993  Appropriations  funds  for  U.N.  Peace- 
keeping Operations  in  the  context  of  the  re- 
cently passed  Supplemental  Appropriations 
bill.  H.R.  2118.  Although  the  funds  were  to 
pay  for  U.S.  past  due  assessments  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  which  have  been 
generally  supported  in  the  Congress,  there 
was  little  or  no  support  from  my  colleagues 
in  either  chamber  for  this  effort.  Despite  the 
high  priority  your  Administration  has  placed 
upon  paying  the  United  States'  share  of 
peacekeeping  bills.  I  feel  it  is  doubtful  that 
a  political  consensus  exists  to  pay  the  esca- 
lating costs  of  the  large  U.N.  operations  un- 
derway. The  soaring  costs  of  the  U.S.  share 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping — escalating  from  a 
total  of  J140.5  million  at  the  end  of  1991  to 
$464  million  last  year,  to  some  $753  million 
appropriated  or  requested  this  year— will  be 
increasingly  difficult  to  support. 

While  our  difficult  budget  situation  may 
be  partly  to  blame  for  Congressional  reti- 
cence to  support  the  costs  of  current  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations,  there  is  also  a 
question  as  to  the  authority  under  which  the 
U.N.  is  operating  in  committing  U.S.  forces 
to  peacekeeping  operations.  Of  particular 
concern  would  be  future  commitments  of 
U.S.  forces  to  U.N.  peace  enforcement  oper- 
ations where  the  consent  of  the  disputing 
parties  has  not  been  secured.  Such  deploy- 
ment begs  all  of  the  well  known  questions  re- 
garding Congressional  approval  for  introduc- 
ing U.S.  forces  into  situations  of  actual  or 
imminent  hostilities. 

In  each  specific  situation,  I  believe  it 
would  be  wise  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  through  formal  authorizations  of 
approval.  In  this  way,  the  costs  and  possible 
casualties  involved  in  such  operations  would 
have  been  thoroughly  considered  prior  to  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  forces.  While  the  U.N. 
has  provided  and  will  certainly  continue  to 
provide  many  invaluable  services  for  the 
world  community,  when  deploying  peace- 
keeping forces  under  Chapter  VI  of  the  Char- 
ter, both  (1)  the  escalating  costs  of  such  op- 
erations and  (2)  the  additional  risks  which 
would  be  assumed  in  deploying  peace  en- 
forcement forces  under  Chapter  VII  argue  for 
the  development  of  a  clear  consensus  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
on  the  circumstances  under  which  U.S. 
forces  would  be  committed.  This  consensus- 
building  exercise  is  all  the  more  important 
in  light  of  the  testimony  of  a  high-ranking 
official  of  your  Administration  yesterday 
that  "we  anticipate  that  in  the  future,  many 
U.N.  operations  will  involve  elements  of 
peace  enforcement.*  *  *  In  many  cases,  as 
Somalia  all  too  clearly  indicates,  the  world 
community  will  not  be  prepared  to  wait  for 
the  consent  of  the  parties  before  acting." 
Prior  Congressional  approval  would  seem 
necessary  and  prudent  before  the  U.S.  par- 
ticipates in  or  financially  supports  such  op- 
erations. 

I  hope  that  these  thoughts  will  be  of  some 
help  as  you  continue  to  develop  a  national 
policy  on  this  very  important  matter. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
'  ChaiTman. 

Committee  on  approprlations 
Washington.  DC.  February'26.  1993. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  concerned  over 
the  Administration's  proposal   to  begin  an 
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operation  involving  airdrops  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  into  Bosnia.  As  I  under- 
stand the  operation,  based  on  press  reports, 
the  initial  airdrops  would  take  place  from  a 
high  altitude  and  without  fighter  protection, 
occur  without  the  active  participation  of  our 
European  allies,  last  for  an  unknown  dura- 
tion, and  involve  unknown  subsequent  steps. 
It  IS  not  entirely  clear  to  me  what  the  pur- 
poses of  the  operation  are.  and  what  effects 
are  intended  on  the  negotiations  scheduled 
to  resume  next  week  under  the  mediation  of 
former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Inauguration  of  this  operation, 
as  the  first  military  initiative  of  your  Ad- 
ministration, inevitably  carries  important 
weight  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  proc- 
ess of  consultation  with  the  Congress  and 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  af- 
fairs during  your  tenure. 

Wliile  it  may  be  argued  that  the  provision 
of  food  and  medicine  over  undesignated  but 
presumably  widespread  areas,  to  reach  all 
sides  of  the  ethnic  conflict  in  Bosnia,  is  a 
gesture  of  humanitarianism.  it  is.  neverthe- 
less, a  commitment  involving  the  use  of 
military  forces,  and  carries  risks  and  un- 
known consequences.  Given  the  long-term 
history  and  nature  of  the  conflict  in  that  re- 
gion, therefore,  this  step  will  inevitably  be 
viewed  as  a  major  new  policy  departure  with 
unclear  ramifications  for  American  person- 
nel and  prestige.  At  this  stage  in  your  Presi- 
dency, an  expansive  attitude  toward  very 
full  consultation  with  the  Congress  will  pay 
important  dividends. 

While  it  may  well  be  that  you  will  eventu- 
ally achieve  a  consensus  on  proceeding  the 
attendant  risks  seem  to  argue  that  the  com- 
mitment embodied  in  this  action  be  endorsed 
early  on  by  the  Congress.  A  shared  commit- 
ment, of  course,  will  provide  shared  respon- 
sibility for  all  possible  consequences  of  the 
operation. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  progression  of  the 
Bosnia  conflict,  given  the  history  of  the  Bal- 
kans and  in  this  century,  is  one  which  I 
think  merits  full  and  careful  debate  in  the 
Senate.  I  believe  it  may  be  appropriate  for 
you  to  stimulate  and  lead  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  debate.  There  are  questions  of 
affordability.  the  sustainability  of  public 
support  for  certain  actions,  and  the  role  of 
the  allies  and  the  United  Nations,  that  would 
profit  from  a  thorough  public  airing.  While 
the  plight  of  those  peoples  is  of  legitimate 
concern,  we  cannot  afford  to  walk  down  the 
dark  street  of  the  Balkan  conflict  without  a 
full  understanding  of  the  consequences  and 
the  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  each  spe- 
cific new  action  by  the  broad  American  body 
politic.  I  am  especially  concerned  that  you 
not  walk  down  that  dark  road  alone.  Our  ex- 
perience in  Lebanon  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Reagan  illustrated  the  im- 
possibility of  sustaining  American  involve- 
ment in  that  region  when  public  support 
abruptly  evaporated  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Marine  barracks  and  heavy  loss  of  Amer- 
ican life.  The  result  has  been  the  total  Io.ss  of 
any  U.S.  influence  there  from  that  time 
through  today. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my 
concerns  on  this  very  important  matter. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  October  14.  1993. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Chairman.  Committee  on   Appropriations,   U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chair.man:  I  understand  you  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  FY  94  De- 


fense Appropriations  bill  to  maintain  funds 
for  our  mission  in  Somalia,  if  needed,  up  to 
the  March  31.  1994  date  proposed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SUff. 

As  we  have  discussed  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. I  recognize  that  you  believe  US 
forces  should  be  out  of  Somalia  sooner  than 
March  31.  and  it  was  typically  courteous  of 
you  to  call  me  in  advance  of  proposing  a  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1994  withdrawal  date. 

I.  too.  would  like  to  end  our  deployment  as 
soon  as  practical,  consistent  with  complet- 
ing our  mission  in  Somalia,  While  we  have 
set  March  31.  1994  as  the  outer  limit  for  ful- 
filling our  mission.  I  certainly  will  order  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  sooner  if  at  all  fea- 
sible. It  is  my  understanding  that  your 
amendment  providing  funds  until  March  31  is 
designed  to  provide  needed  flexibility,  but 
that  it  remains  our  common  goal  to  use  no 
more  time  than  absolutely  necessary  to  com- 
plete our  tasks  in  Somalia  and  bring  our 
troops  home. 

Thank  you  for  working  with  the  Adminis- 
tration in  a  cooperative  spirit  to  bring  us  to 
common  ground  on  this  important  issue. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Clinton. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
18  minutes  and  10  seconds. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  would  like  the  same 
length  of  time  that  the  Chair  extended 
to  the  manager  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  brief.  First  of 
all.  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  did  not  note 
that  there  are  no  funds  allowed  for  any 
other  operations  in  my  amendment. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  should 
know  that  prompt,  means  now. 
Prompt,  means  now.  Everybody  knows 
it  does  not  mean  6  months,  which  his 
amendment  talks  about.  Everybody 
knows.  I  would  urge  him  to  talk  to  any 
military  expert,  and  they  will  tell  him 
it  is  a  matter  of  weeks.  I  would  like  to 
leave  it  to  the  military.  But  they  know 
it  is  a  matter  of  weeks  and  not  a  mat- 
ter of  6  months,  which  the  chairman's 
amendment  envisions. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  chairman's  amendment  puts  us  in  a 
very  dangerous  position,  a  very,  very 
dangerous  position,  because  in  it  it 
says  that  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  used  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

The  provision  of  assistance  in  the  se- 
curing of  open  lines  of  communication 
for  the  free  flow  of  supplies  and  relief 
operations. 

I  suggest  that  the  chairman  get  a 
briefing  from  the  military  and  he  will 
find  out  that  our  people  are  sitting  in 
enclaves  surrounded  by  Aideed's  peo- 
ple. The  roads  are  mined,  and  in  order 
to  achieve  the  goal  that  the  chairman 
envisions  in  his  amendment,  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  in  securing  open 
lines  of  communication  for  the  free 
flow  of  supplies,  we  are  going  to  lose  a 
lot  more  people,  Mr.  President.  We  are 
going  to  lose  a  lot  more  people  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  many  speakers  paying  tribute  to 
my  friend,  Senator  B^tid,  who  brought 
us  here  this  evening.  We  would  not  be 
having  this  debate  were  it  not  for  his 
leadership.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
McCain  amendment,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  we  are  debating  the  differences  in 
these  amendments  so  much  as  we  are 
crying  out  for  a  clear  definition  of  U.S. 
foreign  and  military  policy  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  our  State  Department,  De- 
fense Department,  and  White  House. 

In  my  judgment  the  management  of 
our  foreign  policy  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Defense  Department  is 
quite  frankly,  a  mess.  I  do  not  usually 
use  such  harsh  terms,  but  from  an  or- 
ganizational point  of  view,  both  depart- 
ments have  recently  had  difficulty  at 
the  top  levels  establishing  who  is  re- 
porting to  whom.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  a  we-they  mentality  with  the 
military.  The  Defense  Department  has 
said  that  they  are  in  the  process  of 
learning  lessons,  but  the  military  has 
already  learned  these  lessons  and  has 
told  them  what  they  are. 

I  would  say  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  they 
deserve  a  clearer  definition  of  what  our 
foreign  policy  is  and  what  our  military 
objectives  are. 

I,  too,  was  a  soldier,  one  who  served 
in  Vietnam.  I  served  two  tours  of  duty 
in  the  Army  as  a  lieutenant,  and  was 
honored  to  wear  the  uniform  of  this 
country.  I  felt  then  that  our  missions 
were  not  clearly  defined.  U.S.  soldiers 
have  a  unique  characteristic,  if  one  of 
thern  is  captured,  we  go  to  great 
lengths  to  recover  them.  Our  soldiers 
want  to  do  good.  They  want  to  distrib- 
ute food.  They  are  not  an  army  that  is 
known  for  brutality.  The  troops  in  the 
field  do  a  good  job.  But  they  need  clear 
leadership  from  Washington.  This  de- 
bate is  putting  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate on  record  that  not  only  in  Somalia 
or  Haiti,  but  anywhere  in  the  world,  we 
want  the  White  House,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  Defense  Department 
to  be  organized  and  to  have  a  distinct 
chain  of  command  so  that  they  are  able 
to  define  our  foreign  policy.  If  they  can 
accomplish  this,  then  our  fine  soldiers 
can  go  and  do  what  they  are  supposed 
to  do,  and  do  it  with  definition. 

It  is  difficult  to  come  right  out  and 
say  that  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  the  White  House 
are  stumbling  around  formulating  pol- 
icy, but  that  is  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing. Perhaps  the  Congress  is  also  equal- 
ly guilty.  But  tonight  we  are  trying  to 
define  that  policy.  We  are  trying  to 
force  the  establishment  of  clearly  de- 
fined objectives  before  we  put  troops 
into  a  country. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league. Senator  McCain,  to  withdraw 
our  troops  from  Somalia  as  quickly  as 
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possible.  We  are  down  to  quibbling  over 
two  amendments,  however,  I  think  we 
are  doing  something  more  profound 
than  that.  We  are  in  effect,  asking  for 
a  definition  of  foreign  policy  and  mili- 
tary policy  by  the  White  House,  the 
Defense  Department,  and  the  State  De- 
partment. We  are  asking  the  Executive 
Branch  to  understand  who  is  reporting 
to  whom  and  to  state  what  our  objec- 
tives are. 

We  do  have  responsibilities  around 
the  world.  However,  we  also  have  great 
responsibilities  in  our  own  country.  I 
am  proud  to  represent  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  where  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  problems  with  our  economy,  in 
agriculture  and  on  our  Indian  reserva- 
tions. When  I  am  in  Washington.  I  live 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  we 
have  immense  problems,  where  we 
could  well  use  troops  in  certain  areas 
of  the  city,  and  where  we  could  use  a 
great  deal  of  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  many  people. 

Our  taxpayers  are  overburdened.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  eight  Af- 
rican countries  last  spring.  Tribal 
quarrels  have  been  going  on  since  the 
14th  century;  they  will  continue  long 
after  I  am  gone;  and  our  troops  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  settle  them. 

But  if  we  do  send  troops  overseas,  we 
need  a  defined,  clear  policy  from  our 
State  Department,  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  our  White  House.  That  is 
what  we  have  not  gotten.  Perhaps, 
more  than  anything  else,  this  debate 
tonight  is  crying  out  for  that  policy. 

I  am  sure  that  our  troops  in  the  field, 
who  are  so  good  natured  and  so  dedi- 
cated and  who  want  to  do  the  right 
thing,  are  looking  for  this  kind  of  lead- 
ership from  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Lautenberg]. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
soon  the  Senate  will  be  voting  on  our 
future  role  and  mission  in  Somalia. 

I  agree  that  we  were  right  to  go  to 
Somalia  last  year. 

When  President  Bush  decided  to  send 
United  States  troops  into  Somalia  on  a 
narrow,  humanitarian  mission,  he  had 
my  support.  Ten  months  ago,  America 
saw  a  tragedy  of  epic  proportions.  We 
saw  hunger.  We  saw  starvation.  We  saw 
children  die  as  flies  crawled  across 
their  faces.  We  saw  people,  thin  as 
sticks,  walking  in  a  daze  across  a 
desert  searching  for  food.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  were  lost.  Millions 
more  were  at  risk. 

We  knew  we  could  help.  There  was 
food  rotting  on  the  docks.  There  were 
doctors  willing  to  administer  care. 
There  were  relief  workers  anxious  to 
tend  to  people  in  need.  But  the  politi- 
cal unrest  and  physical  danger  and 
lack  of  equipment  made  it  impossible 
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to  get  the  aid  to  the  people  who  needed 
it. 

In  the  finest  American  tradition,  we 
responded.  We  are  a  compassionate  na- 
tion. We  help  others.  We  went  to  estab- 
lish a  secure  environment  for  humani- 
tarian relief  operations  in  Somalia.  We 
accomplished  that  mission.  Lives  were 
saved.  Hope  was  restored.  A  part  of  our 
humanity  was  redeemed. 

We  did  the  right  thing  when  we  went 
into  Somalia. 

But  because  both  America  and  the 
international  community  made  some 
bad  decisions  while  we  were  there,  I 
also  agree  with  the  President's  decision 
that  we  must  withdraw.  I  believe  that 
should  be  sooner,  rather  than  later  be- 
cause staying  longer  subjects  our 
troops  to  significant  risk  with  a  lim- 
ited chance  of  success. 

Our  troops  are  in  danger  every  day 
that  they  stay  in  Somalia:  the  political 
mission  they  were  wrongly  asked  to 
undertake  makes  it  almost  inevitable 
thai?  they  will  be  attacked  again.  We 
have  no  vital  national  interest  at  stake 
which  would  justify  that  risk.  We  have 
accomplished  our  initial  mission  of 
getting  food  and  medicine  to  the  Soma- 
lis.  We  cannot  build  a  government  for 
the  Somali  people  with  our  military. 
Indeed,  our  military  presence  makes  it 
harder  to  achieve  that  goal  because  our 
military  is  perceived  as  having  a  com- 
mitment to  impose  a  design  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Somalia.  Let  troops  perceived  as 
truly  neutral  accept  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  the  peace.  We  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  our  success  in  meeting 
our  original  humanitarian  goal  led  us 
to  do  more:  over  the  past  few  months 
we  drifted  from  our  original  mission  in 
Somalia.  We  went  there  to  ensure  the 
delivery  of  food  supplies.  But  our  sol- 
diers were  told  to  take  sides  in  the 
power  struggle  between  rival  war  lords, 
clans,  and  political  factions.  Our  mili- 
tary was  given  a  mission  of  enhancing 
nation  building.  Now  our  forces  remain 
deployed,  in  part,  to  advance  the  proc- 
ess of  political  reconciliation. 

Those  are  not  military  missions.  Mr. 
President.  They  are  political  missions. 

The  process  of  national  reconcili- 
ation is  up  to  Somalian  people.  They 
need  to  have  the  will  to  work  out  their 
political  differences.  Our  military  can- 
not do  that  for  them  and  should  never 
have  been  asked  to  try.  We  can't  use 
military  force  to  encourage  people  to 
reconcile  political  differences  if  they 
lack  the  will. 

But  we  did. 

And  now  we  are  paying  the  price. 

Our  forces  are  no  longer  seen  as  hu- 
manitarians; they  are  viewed  as  politi- 
cal operatives.  They  are  no  longer  seen 
as  honest  brokers;  they  are  character- 
ized as  agents  with  an  agenda. 

And  as  such,  they  are  a  target.  A  tar- 
get that  has  been  hit^-29  of  our  young 
people  were  killed  in  combat.  A  target 
that — no  matter  what  we  might  say 
about  a  return  to  a  neutral  role — will 
always  be  there. 


And  that  is  why  we  should  not  be 
there  for  another  6  months. 

Mogadishu  is  a  lawless,  gun-infested 
area.  More  than  a  million  people  live  in 
the  urban  area,  and  our  soldiers  are 
vulnerable  to  snipers  and  attacks.  And 
since  their  mission  now  is  a  threat  to 
Aideed  and  other  warlords,  they  have 
been  attacked.  And  they  may  be  at- 
tacked again. 

Our  military  are  trained  for  combat. 
But  in  urban  Mogadishu,  the  military 
does  not  and  cannot  know  who  the 
enemy  is.  There  are  a  million  people 
there.  To  protect  their  own  lives,  our 
soldiers  need  to  put  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent civilians  in  jeopardy.  That  is  not 
why  we  sent  troops  to  Somalia.  But  it 
is  what  they  are  now  being  asked  to  do. 
And  as  they  do  it,  the  local  leadership 
can  and  has  and  will  use  their  very 
presence  to  inspire  public  fear  and 
anger. 

So  I  want  our  troops  out  of  Somalia 
as  soon  as  possible  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  context  we 
cannot  use  military  means  to  secure 
political  and  social  goals.  If  the  Somali 
people  have  the  will  to  resolve  their  po- 
litical differences,  they  will.  If  they 
lack  the  will,  staying  longer  and  risk- 
ing greater  loss  of  life  does  not  make 
sense.  We  will  gain  nothing. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, have  to  withdraw  from  Somalia. 
Far  from  it.  The  United  States  should 
support  nation-building  in  Somalia — 
but  through  diplomatic  rather  than 
military  means.  In  that  context,  the 
administration  took  an  extremely  posi- 
tive step  for^ward  sending  Ambassador 
Oakley  to  the  region  to  redouble  diplo- 
matic efforts. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  seek 
isolation  and  withdrawal  from  inter- 
national affairs.  But,  I  do  not  believe 
that,  given  the  risk  involved  and  the 
low  probability  of  succeeding  through 
military  means,  that  our  soldiers 
should  be  asked  to  stay  in  Somalia. 
Oui  dipldbiats  should  stay  with  the 
mission,  f^r  soldiers  should  come 
home. 

Mr.  President,  the  danger  of  the  mis- 
sion in  Somalia  was  brought  home  last 
week  when  the  lives  of  two  young  New 
Jerseyans  were  lost.  Last  Thursday 
night,  I  joined  with  the  family  and 
friends  in  a  memorial  service  for  Jamie 
Smith  from  Long  Valley  in  Morris 
County.  On  Monday,  I  attended  the  fu- 
neral of  Dominick  M.  Pilla. 

As  I  joined  the  families  and  friends  in 
grieving  for  these  two  soldiers,  I 
thought  about  our  military  mission  in 
Somalia.  I  searched  for  a  sound  and 
convincing  reason  to  keep  our  young 
troops  in  harm's  way  for  6  more 
months.  As  I  watched  the  faces  of  the 
grieving  family,  teachers,  priests,  and 
friends,  I  could  think  of  no  convincing 
reason  nor  see  any  prospect  of  success 
that  justified  the  risk  to  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  like  Jamie 
Smith  and  Dominick  Pilla. 
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Mr.  President,  knowing  the  danger 
our  troops  face  in  Somalia,  I  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  support  keeping  them 
there  for  another  6  months.  We  should 
ensure  their  earliest  possible  orderly 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  McCain 
amendment.  I  thought  a  long  time 
about  what  I  want  to  do,  and  I  came 
out  very  clearly  where  people  from 
New  Jersey  that  I  had  some  contact 
with  last  week  have  come  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  served,  like  many  of 
my  colleagues  here,  in  a  combat  thea- 
ter during  war,  and  I  never  saw  any 
families  who  lost  a  member  of  their 
family  say,  "Listen,  let  us  go  home. 
Let  us  cut.  We  have  had  enough  of  this. 
We  want  to  go  home." 

What  I  heard  them  say  in  those  days 
was,  "We  are  going  to  stay  and  finish 
the  job." 

Last  week.  Mr.  President,  I  was  at 
two  funerals  of  two  young  men,  both 
serving  in  the  same  Ranger  unit  where 
the  attack  took  place  a  week  ago  Sun- 
day Both  their  fathers  had  served  in 
Vietnam;  very  patriotic,  very  loyal 
supporters  of  this  country's  needs.  One 
of  them  lost  a  leg  in  Vietnam  in  the 
same  unit,  the  same  Ranger  unit  in 
which  his  son  died  just  last  week. 

What  they  said.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  it  is  time  to  go  home.  They  said; 
This  mission  is  complete,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  We  have  done  what  we  had  to  do. 
We  are  proud  to  have  our  son  serve.  Bui  we 
do  not  want  to  see  anybody  else's  son  taken 
with  a  mission  that  is  ill  defined. 

They  are  not  interested  in  nation 
building.  They  are  not  interested  in  po- 
licing. They  are  not  interested  in  deal- 
ing with  rogue  bands  of  rebels,  with 
more  weapons  at  times  than  our  own 
troops  have. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  Smith  family  and  the 
Pilla  family.  Young  Jamie  Smith  died 
serving  his  country  as  he  wanted  to  do. 
Dominick  Pilla,  the  same  thing.  And 
both  their  parents,  father  and  mother, 
said  to  me,  "Senator,  it  is  time  to  quit. 
It  is  time  to  bring  our  people  back   " 

I  do  not  want  us  to  run  helter-skelter 
from  the  assignment,  not  at  all.  But  it 
has  to  be  prompt. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  conclude 
this  action  just  as  quickly  as  we  pos- 
sibly can.  No  date,  but  a  definite  tar- 
get, and  the  target  is  bring  our  people 
back  just  as  quickly  as  we  can  possibly 
do  it  with  safety  and  regard  for  an  or- 
derly process. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  we  face  a 
grave  decision  today— one  that  has  far 
reaching  consequences,  especially  for 
those  United  States  personnel  that  are 
in  harm's  way  in  Somalia. 

When  we  first  sent  Americans  to  So- 
malia, the  previous  administration 
outlined  a  very  clear  mission  and  ob- 
jective—stabilize the  situation  so  that 
famine  relief  efforts  could  go  forward.  I 
supported  the  humanitarian  relief  ef- 
fort. It  was  effective,  we  had  a  mission 
and  our  troops  were  under  U.S.  control. 


Mr.  President,  since  then  we  have  di- 
verted from  our  original  mission  into 
an  ambiguous  situation,  leaving  our 
troops  vulnerable.  The  shift  from  fam- 
ine relief  to  government  building  has 
been  without  clear  direction,  and  we 
have  seen  dire  results  in  the  recent  loss 
of  American  lives. 

I  do  not  savor  the  action  that  I  feel 
must  be  taken  at  this  time.  The  Presi- 
dent, as  commander  in  chief,  should  be 
allowed  to  lead.  However,  the  Congress 
also  has  a  responsibility  in  the  use  of 
U.S.  forces.  And  it  is  now  time  for  the 
Congress  to  fulfill  that  obligation. 

Let  me  be  clear,  Mr.  President.  My 
decision  on  this  issue  was  reached 
under  the  same  guidelines  as  past  deci- 
sions I  have  had  to  make  on  the  use  of 
U.S.  troops  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
has  long  been  my  position  to  oppose 
the  use  of  U.S.  forces  without  a  clearly 
defined  mission  and  achievable  objec- 
tive that  serves  the  interests  of  this 
Nation. 

I  have  not  seen  those  criteria  met  in 
this  particular  instance.  Therefore.  I 
cannot  support  the  continued  deploy- 
ment of  American  troops  in  Somalia 
any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  ensure 
their  safe  return,  as  well  as  the  return 
of  any  prisoners  of  war  or  personnel 
missing  in  action. 

Another  issue  we  must  address  is  as- 
signing U.S.  combat  troops  to  foreign 
commanders  as  a  part  of  United  Na- 
tions operations.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  action  that  I  cannot  support.  The 
greatest  military  leaders  in  the  world 
wear  American  uniforms.  When  Amer- 
ican lives  are  on  the  line,  they  deserve 
the  best.  They  should  be  under  U.S. 
command  and  in  the  service  of  our  Na- 
tion's interests. 

A  new  office  at  the  assistant  sec- 
retary level  called,  democracy  and 
peacekeeping,  has  been  created  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Les  Aspin.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  position  will 
be  responsible  for  developing  policies 
on  peace  enforcement.  This  suggests  to 
me  that  the  administration,  as  part  of 
our  national  security  strategy,  intends 
to  increase  our  participation  in  inter- 
national operations.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  precedent  set  in  Somalia  and 
the  track  that  may  result  from  this  ac- 
tion. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator is  not  prepared  to  expand  our  role 
in  the  U.N.,  in  this  direction.  It  would 
lead  the  United  Nations  from  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  peacekeeping  into  the 
area  of  peacemaking.  And,  again,  when 
American  personnel  are  being  used, 
they  should  be  under  American  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  let  our 
military  leaders  lead  our  troops. 

It  is  time  to  let  them  lead  our  troops 
home. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  cosponsored  the 
McCain  amendment,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  add  their  support. 
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I  support  the  McCain  amendment.  It 
is  now  time  to  bring  our  men  home. 
Our  mission  is  complete. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  McCain  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  easy  sometimes  to  think  about 
the  use  of  force  in  impersonal  terms — 
the  clash  of  state  interests,  the  credi- 
bility of  U.N.  actions,  the  enforcement 
of  collective  security  resolutions,  and 
so  forth. 

Those  are  important,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  think  about  the  use 
of  American  force  solely  in  those 
terms.  I  see  it  much  more  personally:  I 
lost  my  only  brother  in  the  Korean 
war.  I  know  what  is  means  to  have  a 
loved  one  return  not  to  accolaids  but 
to  mourning. 

Twenty-nine  American  families  have 
experienced  this  same  loss  as  a  result 
of  the  Somalia  operation.  Another  158 
Americans  have  been  wounded.  We  all 
share  their  pain. 

Because  I  know  what  American 
troops  and  their  families  experience 
when  U.S.  forces  are  deployed  in  com- 
bat, I  apply  some  strict  tests  for  the 
use  of  force.  None  of  these  has  been 
met  in  the  Somalia  operation. 

First,  vital  or  critical  U.S.  interests 
must  be  at  stake.  We  must  not  ask  our 
sons  and  daughters  to  shed  their  blood 
for  peripheral  concerns. 

In  Somalia,  we  had  an  interest  in 
preventing  mass  starvation  that  justi- 
fied sending  United  States  forces  pro- 
vided that  Somali  factions  were  com- 
mitted not  to  engage  in  hostilities 
against  our  troops.  But  we  did  not — and 
do  not — have  an  interest  in  staying  on 
and  trying  to  stabilize  the  politics  of 
Somalia  by  military  means  against 
urban  guerrillas. 

Second,  U.S.  forces  must  be  tasked 
with  a  clearly  defined  military  mis- 
sion. I  listened  closely  to  President 
Clinton's  speech  and  read  his  report. 
Apart  from  keeping  roads  open  for  de- 
livery of  food  relief,  I  found  nothing 
but  vague  generalities  about  putting 
pressure  on  Somali  factions  to  give  So- 
mali a  chance  to  pull  itself  together. 

Third,  the  President  and  Congress 
must  send  a  force  capable  of  achieving 
the  goal  with  overwhelming  force.  In 
Somali,  President  Clinton  shifted  the 
mission  from  humanitarian  relief  to 
nation-building  without  reconfiguring 
our  forces  to  achieve  that  much  more 
ambitious  mission. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  ask  that 
American  forces  remain  in  Somalia 
when  they  are  not  equipped  or  config- 
ured to  achieve  a  mission  other  than  to 
defend  themselves. 

The  McCain  amendment  provides  the 
President  with  the  flexibility  needed  to 
bring  our  forces  home  with  honor  and 
without  endangering  the  safety  of 
American  troops.  There  is  no  honor  in 
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keeping  our  troops  in  Somalia  in  pur- 
suit of  an  ill-defined  mission  or  in  con- 
tinuing to  put  our  troops  at  risk  for  no 
important  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  lost  my  only  brother 
in  war.  I  take  war  seriously.  But  in  the 
conflict  in  which  he  died,  the  United 
States  had  vital  U.S.  interests  at 
stake,  had  defined  a  clear  military  mis- 
sion, and  had  deployed  a  force  capable 
of  achieving  the  mission. 

None  of  those  conditions  are  met  in 
Somalia.  We  achieved  our  humani- 
tarian mission.  We  have  repatriated 
our  captured  soldier.  We  should  turn 
over  the  political  problems  of  Somalia 
to  the  United  Nations.  We  must  bring 
our  troops  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  the  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided for  these  many  months  and  the 
advice  he  has  given  to  the  President. 
He  is  a  very  wise  man. 

But  I  stand  here  tonight  to  support 
the  McCain  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  McCain  amendment  passes,  the 
President  knows  he  has  to  bring  those 
boys  home.  And  he  knows  he  has  to  do 
it  now. 

Mr.  President,  my  family  and  I  know 
what  it  is  like  to  have  the  military 
come  and  tell  the  family  that  our 
brother,  my  parents'  son,  my  only 
brother,  was  killed  in  the  line  of  ac- 
tion. We  were  proud  that  he  gave  that 
service  because  he  did  it  in  the  strate- 
gic, economic,  and  vital  interests  of 
our  country.  The  program  was  well  de- 
fined. People  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing. He  fought  for  us  and  died  for  us  for 
a  real  reason. 

If  any  of  these  young  people  die  over 
there  after  this  date,  it  is  not  going  to 
be  for  a  cleanly  defined  reason  or  polit- 
ical objective.  When  President  Bush 
sent  forces  that  were  sized  and  config- 
ured to  deliver  food  relief  in  the  con- 
text of  little  armed  resistance,  he  did 
what  was  right.  We  all  supported  him. 
President  Clinton  shifted  this  mission 
to  nation-building  and  establishing  se- 
curity in  Somalia.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent did  this  without  changing  the 
composition  of  our  forces  to  achieve 
these  much  more  ambitious  objectives. 

However,  the  President  did  this  with- 
out changing  the  composition  of  our 
forces  to  achieve  these  much  more  am- 
bitious objectives. 

That  failure  to  match  ends  and 
means  prompted  me  to  say  earlier  in 
the  debate  last  week  that  it  is  amateur 
hour  in  foreign  pxjlicy.  Despite  his  elo- 
quence, the  President  still  has  failed  to 
define  the  military  mission  in  Somalia 
that  the  present  forces  are  capable  for 
achieving.  He  only  spoke  in  vague 
terms  about  using  our  presence  in  So- 
malia. 

While  I  want  to  support  this  adminis- 
tration in  foreign  affairs.  I  am  ex- 
tremely skeptical  about  any  proposal 
for  committing  U.S.  forces  to  impose 


such  ill-defined  goals.  Anyone  who 
places  U.S.  forces  into  harm's  way 
must  define  that  mission  in  terms  of 
controlling  territory,  destroying 
enemy  forces,  and  must  deploy  over- 
whelming force  to  achieve  those  ends. 
Apart  from  keeping  roads  open  in  So- 
malia, nothing  in  Clinton's  remarks 
approached  that  kind  of  specificity. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  Michael 
Durant  back,  and  within  a  short  time 
he  will  be  on  his  way  to  Germany  for 
health  care  and  for  recuperation.  I 
grieve  for  those  families,  those  29  boys 
who  have  been  killed  over  there,  as 
well  as  for  the  families  of  the  158  Amer- 
icans that  have  been  wounded. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the 
McCain  language  is  far  better.  It  gives 
flexibility  to  the  President.  But  it  also 
tells  the  President  the  time  is  up.  It 
tells  him  he  has  to  remove  our  troops 
from  Somalia.  It  tells  the  President 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  risk  the  loss 
of  Americans  in  an  ill-defined  mission 
that  lacks  focus  or  a  sense  of  purpose. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona.  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  fight  he  has  waged 
here  this  evening. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Byrd,  and  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league Senator  McCain  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  my  decision  regarding 
this  vote  is  not  taken  lightly,  nor  is  it 
taken  without  proper  reflection  upon 
the  particular  insight  Senator  McCain 
brings  to  these  matters — expertise  bom 
of  his  own  experience.  When  we  want  to 
take  due  account  of  how  our  decisions 
affect  the  safety  of  the  American  sol- 
dier, we  should  always  carefully  con- 
sult with  Senator  John  McCain. 

I  can  safely  say  that  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  fails  to  attach  the  proper 
gravity  to  this  vote,  and  to  its  implica- 
tions for  our  military  personnel  in  So- 
malia and  around  the  world.  It  is  testi- 
mony to  the  very  real  dilemma  that  we 
face,  that  those  who  oppose  Senator 
McCain's  position  include  individuals 
of  such  stature  in  these  matters  as 
Senators  Bob  Dole,  Robert  Byrd,  Sam 
Nunn,  and  John  Warner. 

If  we  are  to  make  this  decision  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  we  are 
doing.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
review  where  the  two  sides  agree  and 
where  there  is  disagreement. 

We  agree,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we 
need  to  withdraw  from  Somalia.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  both  of  the  alter- 
natives before  us  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  our  mission  there.  It  was 
Senator  Byrd,  after  all,  who  first  ar- 
gued so  eloquently  against  the  open- 
ended,  limitless  nature  of  our  mission 
in  Somalia.  He  would  not  be  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  this  amendment  if  it 
did  not  provide  for  the  proper  defi- 
nitely of  the  mission  and  its  conclu- 
sion. 

I  also  think  we  agree  that  there  is 
much   that   is  worthy  of  criticism   in 


how  the  mission  has  been  conducted  to 
this  point.  This  was  not  the  mission 
contemplated  or  authorized  by  the 
Congress  last  year.  The  United  Na- 
tions, over  a  period  of  months,  has  re- 
defined the  mission,  twisting  it  into  an 
unrecogmizable  form,  aiming  toward 
unattainable  goals.  They  did  it  with 
the  mistaken  acquiescence  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  with  far  too  little  at- 
tention from  this  Congress. 

No  one  on  either  side  of  this  debate  is 
casting  a  vote  of  approval  for  that 
ever-changing  definition  of  our  mission 
in  Somalia,  nor  is  anyone  casting  a 
vote  of  approval  for  the  many  tactical 
and  strategic  mistakes  which  have 
been  made  along  the  way. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  not  whether 
we  terminate  this  mission,  but  how. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  not  whether 
we  wish  to  withdraw  from  Somalia  "as 
soon  as  is  practicable" — for  that  is  a 
part  of  both  of  the  amendments  before 
us.  What  is  at  issue  is  how  we  might 
best  assist  the  President  in  achieving 
that  goal. 

I  think  that  is  important  to  remem- 
ber. President  William  Clinton  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  he  faces  a  thorny  problem 
right  now.  Perhaps  it  is  partially  of  his 
own  making.  But  he  has  to  deal  with 
it.  He  has  given  us  his  plan  for  with- 
drawal, and  requested  the  latitude  pro- 
vided by  a  final  deadline  of  March  31. 
The  fuzzy  objective  of  nation-building 
is  no  lonjer  a  part  of  the  mission  of 
U.S.  forces  there,  and  we  are  now  there 
only  to  secure  military  facilities,  pro- 
tect military  personnel,  and  secure  the 
delivery  of  relief,  during  such  time  as 
is  necessary  to  prepare  for  our  exit. 

I  personally  hope  that  the  President 
is  able  to  evacuate  our  troops  before 
March  31.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  force 
an  earlier  date  on  him,  a  date  pre- 
scribed for  all  the  world,  including  our 
enemies,  to  see.  The  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  should  be 
able  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  with- 
drawal without  hostile  forces  knowing 
precisely  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
been  unwillingly  restricted  by  congres- 
sional mandate. 

I  have  watched  many  Republican 
Presidents  see  their  prospects  for  mili- 
tary success  dissipated  by  Congresses 
which  chipped  away  at  the  President's 
flexibility  in  military  command.  I  hope 
that  we  can  do  better  for  President 
Clinton.  We  may  not  approve  of  all  of 
his  actions  to  this  point,  but  in  my 
view,  we  further  diminish  his  hopes  for 
an  orderly  and  safe  conclusion  to  this 
if  we  force  him  into  a  mode  of  action 
which  he  might  not  otherwise  see  fit  to 
authorize.  We  are  not  handing  him  a 
blank  check — we  are  setting  a  finite 
limit  on  this  mission.  But  that  limit 
ought  to  be  consistent  with  the  flexi- 
bility that  is  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  it  out  properly. 

It  is  hard  to  cast  this  vote.  Our  gut 
instincts  tell  us  to  get  out  of  Somalia. 
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now.  And  we  will  get  out.  But  with- 
drawals are  not  conducted  by  gut  in- 
stincts. Withdrawals  involve  securing 
the  fates  of  the  captured  and  the  miss- 
ing; withdrawals  involve  complex 
movements  of  supplies  and  troops;  they 
often  require  arrangements  for  reliev- 
ing forces;  and  sometimes  withdrawals 
require  feints  and  deceptions. 

Our  President  needs  to  have  all  such 
options  at  his  disposal.  So  when  we  ful- 
fill our  congressional  responsibility  by 
defining  the  limits  of  this  mission,  let 
us  also  help  the  President  fulfill  his  re- 
sponsibilities by  allowing  him  the 
flexibility  he  deems  necessary  to  com- 
mand. 

I  will,  therefore,  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Bvrd.  I  sup- 
port it  because  it  will  provide  for  the 
return  of  our  troops,  and  more  impwr- 
tantly.  because  I  believe  that  it  offers 
the  best  chance  for  the  President  to 
provide  for  their  safe  return.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
everywhere  were  pleased  and  thankful 
to  learn  that  Michael  Durant  has  been 
freed  in  Somalia,  and  that  he  can  re- 
ceive the  medical  attention  he  was  de- 
nied while  in  captivity.  Even  as  we  re- 
joice in  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Durant's 
release,  we  remember  and  honor  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  of  the  men  who  gave 
their  lives  so  far  from  home. 

In  recent  days,  we  have  seen  a  dis- 
turbing trend  in  this  administration's 
attempts  at  foreign  policy.  In  Somalia, 
serious  questions  about  missions  and 
objectives  led  to  loss  of  American  lives. 
In  Haiti,  our  Navy  was  denied  entry  to 
the  port  because  a  group  of  street 
thugs  barred  the  way. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  seeing 
the  Carterization  of  foreign  policy  with 
this  administration:  sending  our  troops 
into  troubled  regions  given  only  vague 
goals,  week  principles  and  half-hearted 
commitments.  Our  brave  young  men 
and  women  who  answer  the  call  to 
serve  their  country  deserve  better. 

Not  only  was  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Durant  taken  hostage,  but  the  corpses 
of  American  servicemen  were  dese- 
crated and  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Mogadishu.  Our  forces  ^ave  come 
under  increasing  fire,  and  "they  have 
even  been  denied  by  the  administration 
the  military  equipment  and  support 
they  need  to  defend  themselves. 

Last  year.  President  Bush  sent  troops 
to  Somalia  for  the  specific  mission  of 
helping  distribute  food  to  starving  So- 
malis.  That  mission  was  successfully 
completed.  Apparently.  President  Clin- 
ton now  has  some  vague  hope  for  estab- 
lishing a  stable  political  structure  in 
Somalia.  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
chances  of  success  for  this  new  objec- 
tive. 

I  have  called  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Somalia  because 
the  situation  there  has  become  intoler- 
able. With  the  return  of  Michael  Dur- 
ant, there  is  little  reason  for  American 


forces  to  remain  there  any  longer.  We 
need  not  worry  about  world  opinion,  or 
having  our  status  as  the  planet's  lead- 
ing superpower  called  into  question:  we 
won  the  cold  war,  and  we  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  our  fighting  forces 
for  all  the  world  to  see  during  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  anyone  could  risk  the  lives 
of  American  servicepeople  based  on  an 
irrational  fear  of  how  it  might  look  to 
outsiders. 

We  should  end  America's  involve- 
ment in  Somalia  and  learn  an  impor- 
tant lesson:  when  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  foreign  and  military  pol- 
icy founders;  it  costs  American  lives. 

When  we  send  troops  into  harm's 
way.  they  should  go  with  a  specific 
mission,  clearly  defined  goals  based  on 
sound  principles,  and  unequivocal  mili- 
tary support  from  the  administration. 
That  has  not  happened  in  Somalia. 
Even  worse,  I  see  no  sign  of  it  happen- 
ing any  time  soon. 

Therefore,  I  feel  compelled  to  support 
the  amendment  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arizona,  Senator 
McCain.  It  recognizes  that  the  time 
has  come  to  bring  our  troops  home,  and 
does  so  in  a  way  that  guarantees  that 
the  safety  of  our  forces  is  the  top  prior- 
ity. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  senior  col- 
league. Senator  BYRD,  the  Majority 
Leader,  Senator  Mitchell,  the  Repub- 
lican Leader,  Senator  Dole,  and  oth- 
ers. I  think  we  all  owe  a  debt  to  Sen- 
ator BYRD  for  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  in  defining  this  issue  for  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  The  simple  question  he  has 
raised  before  this  body  is  this:  what  is 
America  doing  in  Somalia;  how  do  we 
get  the  job  done  and  then  get  our 
troops  home? 

This  resolution  states  very  clearly 
what  America's  policy  should  be  in  So- 
malia. It  makes  it  clear  that  American 
troops  should  have  the  means  nec- 
essary to  defend  themselves  and  Amer- 
ican citizens,  that  our  forces  should 
not  leave  until  all  missing  service  peo- 
ple are  accounted  for  and  prisoners  re- 
leased and  that  we  should  encourage 
the  United  Nations  and  other  countries 
to  sissume  a  greater  share  of  the  burden 
of  finding  a  peaceful  settlement  to  the 
crisis  in  Somalia. 

The  resolution  also  makes  it  clear 
that  almost  all  American  troops  will  be 
removed  from  Somalia  no  later  than 
March  31,  1994.  unless  an  extension  is 
requested  by  the  President  and  author- 
ized by  Congress,  and  that  while  there 
such  troops  will  be  under  U.S.  com- 
mand, not  that  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  deeply  disturbing  to  see  the  way 
the  situation  in  Somalia,  and  in 
Mogadishu  specifically,  has  evolved. 
America  first  sent  troops  to  Somalia  to 
feed  its  starving  people,  and  in  that 
mission  we  have  been  extremely  suc- 


cessful. Thousands  of  lives  have  been 
saved  due  to  the  heroism,  dedication, 
and  abilities  of  our  service  people. 
However  from  the  beginning,  no  long- 
term  solution  to  the  situation  which 
precipitated  the  crisis  was  put  forward, 
and  since  the  United  Nations  was  given 
control  in  May  of  this  year,  the  situa- 
tion hsis  quickly  deteriorated. 

Quite  simply,  the  United  Nations  lost 
its  way.  particularly  in  shifting  its  em- 
phasis from  humanitarian  relief,  for 
which  it  was  properly  equipped  and 
managed,  to  military  action  that  has 
emphasized  the  capture  of  General 
Aideed. 

President  Clinton  inherited  a  tinder 
box,  and  while  fires  have  been  lit  that 
have  tragically  cost  American  lives, 
the  resolution  we  are  now  considering 
should  help  damp  those  flames,  and 
with  the  proper  attention  and  care, 
their  eventual  extinction. 

I  agree  that  we  must  work  to  get  our 
American  forces  out  of  Somalia  as 
quickly  as  possible.  However,  what  we 
cannot  do  is  cut  and  run.  A  precipitous 
pull-out  would  destabilize  the  region, 
and  send  a  dangerous  signal  to  the 
whole  world.  To  run  in  the  wake  of  an 
attack  would  give  a  green  light  to  ter- 
rorists and  violent  dictators  around 
the  world  to  attack  our  troops,  our  em- 
bassies and  our  citizens.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  Haiti  over  the  past  few  days 
may  be  an  example  of  that. 

This  debate  raises  again  one  of  the 
central  dilemmas  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  this  century— reconciling  the 
conflict  between  our  desire  to  do  the 
"right"  thing  internationally  and  the 
reality  that  our  efforts  are  often  un- 
welcome and  invariably  more  expen- 
sive than  expected. 

It  is  perhaps  a  tribute  to  the  basic 
good-heartedness  of  Americans  that 
our  first  response  to  tragedy,  whether 
it  is  the  natural  disaster  of  flood, 
earthquake,  or  famine,  or  the  self-in- 
flicted wounds  of  political  unrest  or 
civil  war,  is  to  help  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering and  restore  order. 

Sometimes  we  conclude  the  need  for 
help  calls  for  more  than  money  or  food. 
It  requires  an  American  presence.  Once 
there  we  often  find  the  situation  is 
more  complicated  than  the  pictures  of 
starving  children,  mourning  widows,  or 
devastated  homes  we  see  on  television. 
And  when  the  cost  of  our  help  begins  to 
be  measured  in  American  lives,  our 
open  hearts  begin  to  close. 

That  is  where  we  find  ourselves  in 
Somalia,  and  these  are  the  issues  we 
have  struggled  with  as  we  have 
watched  the  tragic  events  in  Bosnia. 
This  debate  is  about  America's  re- 
sponse to  adversity,  and  the  signal  we 
send  about  American  strength  and 
commitment  in  the  wake  of  setback. 
However,  this  debate  will  not  have  a 
lasting  impact  if  we  cannot  also  use  it 
to  lay  down  some  principles  for  future 
cases.  Let  me  suggest  some  principles 
we  ought  to  consider  as  we  are  con- 
fronted with  these  situations  and  with 
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public  demands  for  action   in   the  fu- 
ture. 

First,  we  should  not  limit  our  analy- 
sis to  what  we  see  in  the  media.  Human 
suffering  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  tele- 
vision brings  it  to  us  nightly  in  its 
most  graphic  forms.  But  those  pictures 
cannot  and  should  not  be  a  basis  for 
making  policy.  They  force  us  to  debate 
and  decide,  but  not  necessarily  to  act. 

Second,  we  must  evaluate  what 
American  involvement  can  realisti- 
cally accomplish.  Though  our  motiva- 
tion may  be  emotional,  our  calcula- 
tions must  be  practical. 

Third,  we  should  thoroughly  prepare 
for  all  contingencies,  including  the 
worst  case.  Murphy's  Law  operates 
internationally  just  as  it  does  here  at 
home.  It  is  clear  from  Somalia  that  we 
were  not  well-prepared  for  all  possibili- 
ties, and  we  have  suffered  the  tragic 
consequences. 

Fourth,  we  should  not  be  seduced  by 
multilateralism.  Multilateral  ap- 
proaches, particularly  under  U.N.  aus- 
pices, are  attractive  because  they 
spread  responsibility  and  cost  and  give 
the  appearance  of  unity.  However,  as 
we  are  discovering  painfully,  those  ap- 
pearances can  be  facades.  In  the  end  it 
is  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
who  is  responsible  for  American  lives, 
and  he  cannot  pass  that  responsibility 
on  to  others. 

Finally,  we  should  look  to  the  long 
term.  American  intervention  may 
make  us  all  feel  better,  but  that  is  not 
what  foreign  policy  is  about.  It  is 
about  protecting  the  U.S.  national  in- 
terest over  the  long  term.  In  some  situ- 
ations, that  will  inevitably  require  us 
to  say,  as  we  have  said  so  far  with  re- 
spect to  Bosnia,  that  there  is  nothing 
we  can  contribute  without  paying  a 
greater  cost. 

As  in  all  activities  in  which  our  Na- 
tion engages,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  must  look  realistically  at  what  the 
situation  is,  what  our  desired  goal  is, 
and  what  we  can  do  to  accomplish  it.  I 
came  to  this  debate  with  an  open  mind. 
The  facts  and  painful  realities  have 
been  laid  out  on  the  table.  While  I  do 
not  like  what  I  see  when  I  look  at  the 
crisis  in  Somalia,  I  think  that  this  res- 
olution is  the  best  response  to  a  dan- 
gerous situation. 

For  the  long  term,  we  will  continue 
to  have  the  opportunity,  if  not  respon- 
sibility, of  looking  at  the  world's  tin- 
der boxes  ready  to  erupt  and  engulf  en- 
tire regions  if  not  continents,  and  place 
our  actions  in  that  context.  The  post- 
cold-war  world  lacks  the  simplicity  of 
its  predecessor.  It  is  not  going  to  ex- 
plode in  one  apocalyptic  night,  but  it 
threatens  to  shatter  into  a  thousand 
pieces  over  a  thousand  nights.  We  re- 
main the  world's  leader  and  cannot 
deny  that  responsibility;  this  situation 
reminds  us  of  the  difficulties  and  chal- 
lenges we  face  in  performing  that  role 
in  a  changing  world. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
since  late  in  1991,  the  American  people 


and  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
watched  events  in  the  ravaged  land  of 
Somalia  with  great  empathy  for  the 
suffering  of  the  people  there  and  great 
concern  over  the  path  that  events  have 
taken.  We  are  now  clearly  at  a  cross- 
roads of  American  interest  and  involve- 
ment; we  must  be  sure  to  think 
through  the  dilemma  which  confronts 
us  with  great  care  for  the  consequences 
of  our  choices  will  be  profound  for  the 
people  of  Somalia,  America,  and  the 
world. 

The  history  behind  Somalia's  current 
crisis  is  troubling.  Had  we  the  ability 
to  turn  back  the  clock,  perhaps  we 
could  have  prevented  the  starvation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  with  more  pru- 
dent actions  by  the  world  community 
20  years  ago  when  cold  war  competition 
led  to  the  influx  of  arms  which  today 
enables  the  local  warlords  to  punish 
their  own  people  and  confront  the 
United  States  and  U.N.  forces  in  Soma- 
lia. But  we  cannot  change  what  has  al- 
ready occurred.  We  must  recognize 
that  today's  involvement  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  stems 
most  directly  from  the  disruption  of 
food  production  and  distribution 
caused  by  the  conflicts  of  rival  war- 
lords in  the  wake  of  the  collapse  of  a 
negotiated  truce  in  November  1991.  The 
suffering  which  fell  upon  the  people  of 
Somalia  was  not  an  act  of  God  brought 
on  by  drought  or  environmental  disas- 
ter; it  was  an  act  of  men  driven  by 
greed  and  the  desire  for  power  with  no 
regard  for  their  fellow  Somalis. 

By  the  end  of  1992,  nearly  7  percent  of 
Somalia's  population  had  starved  to 
death.  Human  suffering  and  mass  star- 
vation resulting  from  dislocation 
caused  by  war,  unfortunately,  have 
been  encountered  too  many  times  in 
human  history.  But  the  conditions  of 
Somalia  in  1991  and  1992  were  unusual. 
People  were  starving  simply  because 
warring  tribal  leaders  and  marauding 
thugs  were  preventing  food  from  being 
produced  and  distributed.  The  Somalia 
Government  collapsed  and  lawlessness 
prevailed.  There  were  no  police;  no 
courts;  no  law;  no  order. 

These  conditions  made  the  situation 
uniquely  suited  for  consideration  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council.  The  country 
lacked  any  semblance  of  national  gov- 
ernment and,  with  the  end  of  the  cold 
war,  no  major  external  power  had  a  po- 
litical or  economic  stake  there.  Thus, 
when  the  Security  Council  in  early  1992 
began  to  deal  with  the  issue,  it  faced  a 
humanitarian  problem  in  its  purest 
form.  No  one  argued  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  await  an  appeal  from  the  gov- 
ernment involved,  because  there  was 
no  government.  Because  non-govern- 
mental humanitarian  relief  organiza- 
tions were  unable  to  perform  the  tasks 
which  they  had  set  themselves  unless 
they  received  protection  from  the  ban- 
dits and  warlord  militias,  the  U.N.  de- 
cided it  was  essential  to  provide  such 
protection.  In  April  1992  the  Security 


Council  arranged  for  500  soldiers  to  be 
sent  to  Somalia  and  by  September  1992 
troops  from  Pakistan  answered  the  call 
and  began  arriving.  But  the  United  Na- 
tions had  underestimated  the  task 
which  these  soldiers  faced;  they  were 
too  few  in  number  and  inadequately 
equipped  to  provide  the  needed  mili- 
tary shield  for  the  distribution  of  food. 
Mass  starvation  continued  through  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1992  with  nearly 
1,000  Somalis  dying  each  day. 

These  were  the  circumstances  then 
which  caused  President  Bush  in  Decem- 
ber 1992  to  send  United  States  troops 
into  Somalia,  to  lead  an  international 
force  authorized  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil under  Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter. Not  all  Americans  agree  with 
President  Bush's  decision  to  use  U.S. 
military  forces  to  respond  to  this  hu- 
manitarian disaster.  Reasonable  and 
proper  questions  were  asked  about 
what  American  national  interests  were 
at  stake  in  Somalia  to  warrant  risking 
any  American  lives  there.  In  an  era  of 
increasing  chaos  and  decreasing  Amer- 
ican military  capability,  some  asked  if 
the  United  States  could  afford  to  re- 
spond to  tugs  of  the  heart  by  following 
a  policy  of  global  benevolence  when  na- 
tional interests  were  not  threatened. 
These  questions  require  thoughtful 
consideration  as  events  in  Somalia  go 
on  and  future  humanitarian  challenges 
loom  on  the  horizon.  It  is  clear  that 
what  propelled  President  Bush  and 
most  Americans  to  want  to  enter  So- 
malia had  little  to  do  with  traditional 
definitions  of  national  interest  and 
much  to  do  with  a  powerful  determina- 
tion not  to  stand  by  and  watch  a  mil- 
lion of  our  fellow  human  beings  to 
starve  to  death. 

Within  a  matter  of  weeks  after  the 
introduction  of  United  States  forces  in 
Somalia,  sufficient  security  was  estab- 
lished for  the  distribution  of  food 
throughout  the  country.  As  order  was 
restored,  the  problem  of  mass  starva- 
tion was  brought  to  an  end.  United 
States  forces  in  Somalia  recognized 
that  disarming  all  of  the  armed  bands 
in  the  country  would  be  an  almost  im- 
possible task  and  so  they  insisted  only 
that  armed  vehicles  be  garaged;  the 
hope  was  that  intimidation  alone 
would  restore  order. 

In  most  parts  of  Somalia  this  policy 
worked.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Somali 
farmers  have  returned  to  their  farms 
and  the  1993  crop  is  expected  to  meet 
most  local  food  requirements.  Some 
order  has  been  restored  to  areas  of  the 
country  in  which  about  85  percent  of 
the  people  of  Somalia  live.  Further,  ef- 
forts are  underway  to  reconstitute  gov- 
ernment from  the  ground  up  by  bring- 
ing all  elements  of  Somali  society  into 
a  process  which  had  been  dominated  by 
the  warlords  since  1991  when  the  old 
government  fell.  This  so-called  nation- 
building  is  being  tried  not  just  for  the 
fun  of  it,  but  because  it  is  the  best  way 
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to  avoid  a  return  to  the  factional  con- 
flict and  mass  starvation  that  brought 
us  into  Somalia. 

Early  this  year,  however,  it  became 
evident  that  one  of  the  warlords,  Mo- 
hammed Farrah  Aideed,  was  not  will- 
ing to  give  up  the  power  he  had  at- 
tained through  his  ruthless  and  crimi- 
nal acts.  He  refused  to  participate  in 
any  meaningful  truce  negotiations  and. 
in  fact,  continued  to  seek  to  disrupt 
the  efforts  of  U.N.  forces  by  criminal 
and  terrorist  attacks  in  his  home  terri- 
tory of  south  Mogadishu.  Aideed  seems 
to  have  a  core  of  supporters  of  between 
500  and  1.000  in  a  total  population  in 
Mogadishu  of  about  1  billion.  He  has 
between  5.000  and  10.000  supporters 
throughout  the  country.  Using  classic 
terrorist  tactics  and  exploiting  women, 
children,  and  other  innocent  civilians 
as  cover  and  unwitting  implements  of 
his  violence.  Aideed  has  defined  U.N. 
efforts  to  bring  law.  order,  and  sanity 
to  Mogadishu.  Aideeds  ability  to  evade 
capture  and  to  continue  to  act  against 
U.N.  forces  has  won  him  more  followers 
as  the  local  David  who  has  taken  on 
the  mighty  U.N.  Goliath. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  United  Na- 
tions involvement,  most  planners  rec- 
ognized that  the  humanitarian  mission 
could  succeed  only  if  some  semblance 
of  law  and  order  were  restored  al- 
though I  doubt  that  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  let  alone  most  Members  of 
Congress,  fully  understood  this.  It  was 
an  ironic  result  of  the  early  success  at 
bringing  order  and  feeding  the  masses 
that  we  came  to  believe  this  task 
would  be  easily  accomplished,  a  viable 
government  would  rise  up  to  take  over 
the  U.S.  and  U.N.  forces,  and  all  U.N. 
forces  would  be  able  to  go  home.  Be- 
cause our  motivation  was  to  end  the 
suffering  and  address  the  humanitarian 
concerns  which  had  cost  some  300.000 
Somalis  their  lives,  we  allowed  our- 
selves to  believe  that  we  would  have 
the  support  of  all  elements  in  Somalia 
and  that  we  could  achieve  our  noble 
goals  without  cost  to  American  and 
other  U.N.  forces.  The  events  of  recent 
days  which  led  to  the  deaths  of  12 
Americans  and  3  Malaysians  and  the 
capture  of  one  American  have  re- 
minded us  of  the  harsh  reality  that  our 
involvement  in  Somalia— no  matter 
how  noble — is  not  cost  free.  It  is  criti- 
cal to  understand  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  humanitarian  goals  always 
involved  risk  to  our  military  person- 
nel: otherwise  the  Red  Cross  and  not 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  could  have  han- 
dled this  assignment. 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  at  a  cross- 
roads. In  the  days  and  years  ahead,  and 
in  the  debate  which  will  continue  in 
this  body,  we  must  attempt  to  find 
ways  to  balance  our  vital  national  in- 
terests with  the  pull  to  do  "good 
things"  around  the  world— whether  in 
Somalia.  Haiti,  Bosnia,  or  any  of  the 
myriad  of  other  repositories  of  chaos 
and  suffering  which  will  Hare  up  in  the 
years  ahead. 


In  the  near  term,  we  must  trust  our 
heads  and  not  the  ache  in  our  hearts 
which  comes  from  despair  over  the  pic- 
tures we  have  seen  so  recently  on  our 
TV  screens.  Were  we  to  withdraw  our 
forces  in  short  order,  as  some  thought- 
ful and  concerned  Americans  are  pro- 
posing, there  would  be  profound  impli- 
cations for  Americans  currently  serv- 
ing their  country  abroad  and  for  young 
Americans  who  might  be  deployed  at 
some  future  time  to  protect  American 
interests.  We  must  not  allow  power 
hungry  warlords,  or  rogue  bandits  to 
believe  that  the  way  to  change  Amer- 
ican policy  is  to  do  as  Aideed  has  done 
and  capture  or  kill  our  soldiers  so  that 
the  American  people  will  question  our 
decisions,  fold  up  our  tents,  and  head 
for  home.  A  policy  of  immediate  with- 
drawal from  Somalia  dishonors  the 
memories  of  those  humanitarian  he- 
roes who  have  died  there  to  save  mil- 
lions of  lives  and  puts  at  risk  the  lives 
of  all  future  American  servicemen  and 
women.  We  must  not  let  our  desire  for 
immediate  relief  from  this  dilemma  to 
jeopardize  our  ability  to  act  respon- 
sibly and  safely  in  the  future.  We  must 
not  make  foreign  policy  by  the  latest 
pictures  on  our  television  screens,  for 
those  pictures  will  surely  change  as 
they  have  in  this  crisis.  We  must  steer 
our  course  by  a  more  steady  under- 
standing and  upholding  of  Americas 
principles  and  interests. 

We  must  consider  what  will  happen 
both  to  Somalia  and  to  the  U.N.  effort 
there  if  we  pull  out  precipitously.  Even 
some  of  those  who  advocate  rapid  with- 
drawal seem  to  agree  that  chaos,  star- 
vation, and  suffering  will  return  unless 
there  is  a  quick  political  settlement 
which  is  very  unlikely.  The  situation 
in  rural  areas  beyond  Mogadishu, 
where  conditions  have  improved  great- 
ly and  the  beginning  of  a  viable  govern- 
ment is  struggling  to  grow,  will  likely 
revert  to  its  pre-1993  state  with  depri- 
vation and  starvation  returning.  The 
impact  on  other  U.N.  forces  would  be 
significant.  What  country  which  cur- 
rently has  troops  as  part  of  the  U.N. 
coalition  in  Somalia,  will  remain  if  the 
United  States  abandons  hope  for  the 
situation  and  withdraws  our  forces? 
Whether  we  like  or  not,  we  are  now  in 
a  position  in  Somalia  and  elsewhere 
where  we  must  act  like  the  superpower 
we  are.  As  President  Clinton  said  last 
week,  we  went  into  Somalia  for  the 
right  reason,  and  must  get  out  in  the 
right  way. 

Thus,  I  support  the  Presidents'  deci- 
sion of  last  week  to  reinforce  our 
troops  in  Somalia  so  that  we  can  make 
an  orderly  and  reasonable  departure 
from  this  troubled  land.  I  am  heartened 
that  the  administration  believes  it  can 
finish  the  tasks  it  has  laid  out  for  itself 
in  a  reasonable  time  period.  But  I  am 
distressed  that  we  risk  setting  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  by  proclaiming  a  firm 
departure  date.  Such  deadlines,  if  their 
use    were     to    become    commonplace. 


would  enable  opponents  of  U.S.  policy 
simply  to  bide  their  time  and  wait  us 
out.  The  President  said  on  October  7th 
that  our  task  was  to  give  "Somalia  a 
reasonable  chance"  of  finding  a  politi- 
cal solution  to  its  problems,  and  he  was 
right. 

The  debate  which  the  Congress  and 
the  public  are  now  engaged  in  is  a  criti- 
cal one  for  all  of  us.  It  will  help  chart 
the  future  course  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
I  have  listened  with  great  care  to  the 
wise  and  thoughtful  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  share  their  desire  to  find 
reasonable  answers  to  the  questions 
which  underlie  this  debate  and  our  fu- 
ture involvement  in  global  crises:  What 
are  U.S.  national  interests  in  this 
changed  world?  What  is  it  we  want  the 
U.N.  to  be  able  to  do  in  situations  like 
Somalia?  What  are  the  shortfalls  in  the 
U.N.'s  capability  to  act  effectively? 
Can  the  United  States  help  so  that  the 
U.N.'s  chances  of  succeeding  are  even 
better  in  the  next  crisis?  What  innova- 
tive solutions  might  be  considered  to 
establish  ready,  available,  and  ade- 
quately trained  and  equipped  forces  for 
situations  which  might  require  them? 
How  can  the  United  Nations  fund  and 
manage  its  resources  most  effectively 
and  efficiently? 

As  I  watched  the  horrifying  pictures 
of  dead  United  States  soldiers  being 
dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Mogadishu.  I  felt  fury  that  our  efforts 
to  protect  and  feed  the  starving  people 
of  Somalia  were  being  rewarded  with 
such  barbarity.  Yet  I  also  recalled 
what  President  Kennedy  said  in  chal- 
lenging a  generation  of  Americans  to 
service: 

For  of  those  to  whom  much  is  given,  much 
is  required.  And  when  at  some  future  date 
the  high  court  of  history  sits  in  judgment  on 
each  of  us  *  *  *  our  success  or  failure  *  *  * 
will  be  measured  by  the  answers  to  four 
questions:  •  «  *  were  we  truly  men  of  cour- 
age *  *  *  of  judgment  *  •  •  of  integrity  *  *  * 
of  dedication? 

When  the  high  court  of  history  writes 
the  chapter  on  these  tumultuous  clos- 
ing years  of  the  twentieth  century, 
what  do  we  want  it  to  say  about  the 
path  the  United  States  chose  when  it 
reached  this  crossroads  on  Somalia, 
with  no  clear  road  signs  to  follow? 
Through  calm  and  reasoned  discussion 
and  debate,  and  thoughtful  policy,  not 
reflexive  panic,  we  must  determine  the 
path  which  best  protects  our  national 
interests  and  values  without  forcing  us 
to  spill  our  blood  and  resources  in  end- 
less and  fruitless  quests.  If  we  fail 
these  contemporary  tests  of  courage, 
judgment,  integrity,  and  dedication,  it 
will  not  just  be  the  people  of  Somalia 
who  will  suffer.  All  of  us  will,  as  well. 

I  will  therefore  vote  for  the  Byrd 
amendment  and  against  the  McCain 
amendment.  Those  votes  best  express 
the  views  I  have  stated  here. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion in  Somalia  has  reached  a  critical 
stage.  Last  month,  the  Senate  told  the 
President  that  we  wanted  an  expla- 
nation  of  his  policy    in   Somalia   and 


that  we  wanted  him  to  seek  our  ap- 
proval. And  last  week's  events  under- 
scored the  need  for  the  President  im- 
mediately to  take  those  actions. 

Finally,  last  week,  the  President 
came  before  the  American  people  and 
provided  a  rationale  for  why  we  are  in 
Somalia — why  we  didn't  get  out  when 
we  finished  what  we  went  there  to  do, 
which  was  to  keep  people  from  dying  of 
starvation. 

He  deserves  credit  for  finally  coming 
forward  and  explaining  his  position — 
although  it  is  tragic  that  it  took  the 
deaths  of  17  American  soldiers  and  in- 
tense pressure  from  Congress  to  force 
him  to  focus  on  Somalia. 

And,  although  I  am  pleased  the  Presi- 
dent has  finally  addressed  Somalia,  I 
do  not  believe  he  gave  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  policy.  For  example,  he 
did  not  address  the  issue  of  why  he 
changed  the  mission  in  Somalia  with- 
out explaining  either  to  Congress  or 
the  American  people  why  he  was  doing 
so;  and  he  failed  to  explain  why  he 
turned  over  both  policymaking  and  the 
command  of  our  troops  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Not  only  did  he  fail  to  explain  his 
reason  for  turning  over  control  to  the 
United  Nations,  but  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  American  people  re- 
jected U.N.  control,  he  attempted  to 
sidestep  responsibility  for  his  own  deci- 
sion by  criticizing  U.N.  decisionmak- 
ing. 

I  suspect  the  reason  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  been  forthcoming  on  his 
policy  in  Somalia  is  because  he  doesn't 
really  have  one.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
the  President  and  his  advisors  were  so 
intent  on  focusing  on  health  care  and 
other  politically  expedient  domestic  is- 
sues, that  they  essentially  ignored  the 
minor  issue  of  Somalia;  and  even  be- 
lieved that  they  could  pawn  it  off  on 
the  United  Nations  and  make  it 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali's  problem. 

The  disarray  in  the  President's  So- 
malia policy  is  further  illustrated  this 
week  as  we  have  seen  the  administra- 
tion begin  to  pursue  a  new  African  Op- 
tion under  which  he  is  trying  to  push 
off  his  Somali  problem  onto  neighbor- 
ing countries — an  idea  which  may  have 
some  merit,  but  which  appears  to  have 
come  out  of  nowhere  in  the  past  few 
days. 

In  fact,  after  having  read  the  report 
which  he  sent  to  Congress  yesterday,  I 
am  even  more  convinced  that  the 
President's  so-called  Somalia  policy 
was  thrown  together  over  the  weekend. 
It  goes  on  at  length,  for  example,  about 
the  need  to  allow  a  6-month  period  for 
diplomatic  efforts  to  work.  But  there 
have  been  no  serious  ongoing  diplo- 
matic efforts  for  the  past  6  months 
since  we  pulled  out  the  bulk  of  our 
troops — there  were  no  efforts  until  last 
week.  The  fact  is.  the  President  squan- 
dered the  past  6  months  when  he  could 
have  been  working  to  get  our  troops 
out.    Instead    of   working    to    get    our 


troops  out,  he  turned  over  their  com- 
mand to  the  United  Nations  and  forgot 
them. 

I  have  to  admit  that  I  am  torn  over 
the  issue  before  us  today.  On  the  one 
hand,  I  believe  the  President  made  a 
fundamental  mistake  earlier  this  year 
when  he  changed  the  mission  of  our 
forces  in  Somalia  from  humanitarian 
relief,  to  removing  the  existing  war- 
lords and  installing  a  new  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  desire  to 
undercut  President  Clinton.  He  is  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  I  believe  we 
should  try  to  support  him  whenever 
possible  in  military  and  foreign  policy 
matters.  It  won't  do  us  any  good  to  do 
otherwise. 

When  President  Bush  sent  troops  to 
Somalia  last  year,  it  was  for  a  decent 
and  honorable  reason— to  feed  starving 
people;  to  end  the  famine  that  was  kill- 
ing dozens  of  innocent  children  each 
day. 

By  all  accounts,  that  mission  was  a 
tremendous  success.  People  are  no 
longer  dying  of  starvation,  crops  are 
growing  in  the  fields — we  solved  the 
problem  that  we  set  out  to  deal  with.  It 
was  the  kind  of  mission  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  does  well  and  does  selflessly. 
And  when  it  was  done,  we  should  have 
come  home. 

Instead,  President  Clinton,  without 
explanation  and  without  seeking  the 
concurrence  of  Congress,  fundamen- 
tally changed  the  mission  of  our  troops 
in  Somalia.  Instead  of  feeding  people, 
we  were  suddenly  embarked  on  a  mis- 
sion of  nation-building  or  installing  a 
government,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it.  And  then,  in  what  clearly  was  a 
mistake  in  judgment,  the  President 
and  his  advisors — in  conjunction  with 
the  United  Nations — set  out  on  a  ven- 
detta against  Mohamed  Aideed. 

And  in  perhaps  his  greatest  error  of 
judgment,  the  President  agreed  to  put 
our  troops  under  control  of  the  United 
Nations  and  under  command  of  foreign 
leaders.  That  is  simply  not  acceptable. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  see  what  a 
flawed  concept  this  was  almost  from 
the  start  when  arguments  between 
commanders  developed  and  when  con- 
tingents from  some  nations  refused  to 
follow  orders  they  had  been  given. 

To  make  matters  worse,  our  troops 
were  not  equipped  for  this  new  mission. 
They  were  light  infantry  units,  with- 
out the  armor  and  heavy  weapons  they 
needed  to  deal  effectively  with  Aideed's 
well-equipped  guerrilas. 

I  would  take  just  a  moment  to  dis- 
cuss that  point.  The  commander  on  the 
ground— General  Montgomery,  sup- 
ported by  General  Hoar,  the  com- 
mander of  Central  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Powell,  last  month  requested  that 
armor  be  sent  to  support  his  troops. 
Apparently  that  request  was  denied  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin  because  he 
was  concerned  about  backlash  from 
Congress.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  the 
Secretary    has    much'  to    answer    for. 


When  we  deploy  our  men  and  women  to 
combat  overseas,  then  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  support  them  with  every 
weapon  and  piece  of  equipment  they 
need.  Certainly,  the  administration 
would  have  faced  questions  from  Con- 
gress had  they  sent  tanks  and  armored 
personnel  carriers,  but  they  should 
have  come  up  here  and  answered  those 
questions,  not  denied  U.S.  soldiers  the 
weapons  they  needed  simply  to  avoid 
having  to  face  the  music.  Secretary 
Aspin  has  accepted  responsibility  for 
his  decision;  however,  once  the  current 
situation  is  resolved,  it  deserves  fur- 
ther attention.  We  need  to  determine 
how  the  decision  was  made,  if  Sec- 
retary Aspin  was  directed  by  the  White  ^ 
House  to  deny  heavy  weapons,  and  if 
the  decision  was  based  solely  on  mili- 
tary need  or  on  public  relations  con- 
cerns. I  hope  the  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  this  issue 
to  determine  exactly  what  transpired. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  is  merely  back- 
ground for  the  situation  we  face  today. 
The  fact  is  that  the  President's  tragic 
mis-steps  and  inattention  earlier  this 
year  have  gotten  us  into  the  mess  we 
now  face.  Wishing  it  away  will  do  no 
good,  we  must  deal  with  it.  Easy  as  it 
would  have  been  to  have  withdrawn  in 
the  Spring  when  our  original  humani- 
tarian mission  was  complete,  we  did 
not  do  that  and  now  we  must  find  a  so- 
lution. 

Although  I  am  pleased  the  President 
laid  out  his  plan  for  the  American  peo- 
ple last  week,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
think  he  did  an  adequate  job  of  ex- 
plaining his  policy.  Further,  I  believe 
he  compounded  his  problems  by 
wrongly  setting  a  specific  date  by 
which  U.S.  troops  will  leave. 

First,  the  President  did  not  clearly 
state  what  our  troops  will  be  doing  in 
Somalia  for  the  next  6  months.  Al- 
though he  set  forth  four  vague  misr 
sions.  he  did  not  indicate  how  they  will 
be  implemented.  For  example,  he  did 
not  say  whether  his  third  goal  of  keep- 
ing "pressure  on  those  who  cut  off  re- 
lief supplies  and  attacked  our  people" 
means  we  will  continue  to  hunt  Aideed 
or  not.  Complicating  the  problem  has 
been  a  series  of  contradictory  state- 
ments from  administration  officials 
and  U.N.  aides  as  to  what  Mr.  Clinton 
meant. 

As  another  example,  his  goal  of  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  Somali  to  solve 
their  problems  when  we  leave  is  open 
to  all  kinds  of  interpretation.  The  bot- 
tom line,  however,  is  that  the  Somali 
have  been  fighting  for  decades  before 
we  arrived  and  are  almost  certain  to  go 
on  fighting  long  after  we  leave.  Our 
presence  for  a  few  more  months  will 
make  little  difference  one  way  or  the 
other. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  his  four 
vague  goals  for  Somalia  leave  open  the 
possibility  of  a  wide  range  of  missions 
for  U.S.  troops,  many  of  which  would 
not  be  appropriate  or  which  could  get 
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us  involved  even  further  in  Somalia's 
internal  conflict. 

Second,  the  President  has  not  ex- 
plained why  we  are  quadrupling  our 
force  in  Somalia,  or  how  doing  so  will 
help  us  to  get  out  more  quickly.  There 
may  very  well  be  a  valid  reason  for  in- 
creasing our  forces  as  we  prepare  to 
withdraw,  but  he  owes  Congress  an  ex- 
planation. 

Third,  the  President  erred  by  setting 
a  specific  date  by  which  we  will  with- 
draw, thereby  giving  General  Aideed 
and  other  warlords  an  invitation  to  sit 
back  and  wait  us  out  so  that  they  can 
triumph  without  further  confrontation 
with  a  superior  U.S.  military.  Under 
such  circumstances.  Aideed's  weekend 
call  for  a  ceasefire  was  predictable  as 
simply  a  commonsense  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  troubled 
by  the  situation  we  are  in  today. 
Throughout  the  time  I  have  served  in 
this  body.  I  have  tried  very  hard  to 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  deployed  troops  over- 
seas. I  believe  it  is  important  for  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  strive  to  do  so 
whenever  possible.  For  example,  last 
month  when  the  President  pro  tem  of- 
fered his  amendment  to  withdraw 
troops,  despite  the  fact  that  I  strongly 
agreed  with  his  arguments,  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  support  it  because  it  would 
have  undercut  the  President's  ability 
to  act  as  Commander  in  Chief.  Since 
then,  however,  the  President  has  illus- 
trated to  me — and  I  believe  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  and  the  American 
people — that  he  does  not  have  a  clear- 
cut  plan  for  Somalia,  and  that  we  do 
have  a  responsibility  to  challenge  him 
on  this  issue. 

President  Clinton  has  made  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  support  him.  He  has 
committed  troops  who  were  on  a  hu- 
manitarian mission  to  deadly  combat, 
he  has  put  U.S.  troops  under  foreign 
command,  he  has  allowed  bureaucrats 
at  the  United  Nations  to  use  our  mili- 
tary to  pursue  their  own  personal  cam- 
paign against  General  Aideed,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  denied  the 
commanders  in  the  field  the  armor 
they  felt  they  needed  for  the  job.  All  of 
this  without  either  seeking  to  explain 
his  reasoning,  or  coming  to  Congress 
and  seeking  our  concurrence.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  he  is  so  intent  on  avoiding 
becoming  enmeshed  in  a  foreign  policy 
issue  over  which  he  was  willing  to  abdi- 
cate control  to  the  United  Nations. 

And  his  foreign  policy  actions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  do  little  to  en- 
gender confidence  in  his  abilities.  At 
the  very  same  time  that  he  is  back- 
pedaling  to  recover  from  his  missteps 
in  Somalia,  he  appears  to  be  going 
down  a  similar  road  in  Haiti.  There,  as 
in  Somalia,  the  United  States  prepared 
to  commit  United  States  troops  in  sup- 
port of  a  U.N.  goal  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well -planned  or  well- 
thought-out.  In  fact,  our  troops  were 
sent  there  over  the  objection  of  senior 
Pentagon  officials. 


Our  troops  came  very  close  to  deploy- 
ing in  a  country  in  conflict  without 
having  the  weapons  or  equipment  need- 
ed to  defend  themselves.  One  can  only 
imagine  what  could  have  happened  if 
our  troops  had  been  allowed  to  land  in 
Haiti  and  then  had  faced  opposition 
from  better  armed  soldiers  and  private 
attaches. 

Again,  the  administration  appears 
not  to  have  put  much  thought  into  its 
policy  in  Haiti  or  into  the  deployment 
of  American  soldiers.  It's  bad  enough 
that  he  has  managed  to  turn  General 
Aideed — a  second-rate  thug,  at  best — 
into  an  international  figure  who  stood 
up  to  the  mighty  United  States;  now  he 
has  managed  to  confer  that  status  on 
Raoul  Cedras,  an  even  less  impressive 
thug  in  an  even  smaller  country. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  appeairs  to 
have  taken  this  administration  only  9 
months  to  squander  most  of  the  gains 
in  international  prestige  and  leader- 
ship made  over  the  past  12  years. 

And,  of  course,  we  still  have  hanging 
over  our  heads  the  President's  promise 
to  deploy  25,000  American  soldiers  to 
Bosnia— an  open-ended  commitment 
that  history  would  indicate  points  to 
almost  certain  failure  and  likely  disas- 
ter. 

I  think  it  is  also  worth  noting  that 
the  President  is  deploying  these  troops 
all  over  the  world  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  embarking  on  a  major 
downsizing  of  our  military  forces.  The 
recently-released  Bottom-Up  Review 
will  severely  scale  back  our  combat 
forces — especially  the  number  of  Army 
combat  divisions  and  Air  Force  fighter 
wings — the  very  troops  we  deploy  in 
times  of  crisis. 

The  Presidents  proposed  force  is  in- 
tended to  allow  us  to  deal  with  two 
nearly  simultaneous  regional  crises.  I 
do  not  believe  it  provides  adequate 
forces  to  meet  that  goal,  but  that  is  a 
debate  for  another  time.  What  is  im- 
portant to  note,  however,  is  that  we 
certainly  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with 
two  major  regional  contingencies  if  a 
large  number  of  our  forces  are  tied  up 
around  the  world  in  open-ended  peace- 
keeping missions  around  the  world 
under  U.N.  command.  That  is  an  issue 
that  we  need  to  focus  on.  and  one 
which  the  President  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  address. 

Tonight  we  face  two  amendments — 
one  offered  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore which  calls  for  United  States 
troops  to  be  used  only  for  humani- 
tarian and  self  defense,  and  assures 
that  our  troops  remain  under  United 
States  control  while  they  remain  in 
Somalia:  and  a  second,  which  says 
funds  can  only  be  used  for  withdrawal 
of  United  States  troops. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  goals  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  There  is 
nothing  I  would  like  to  see  more  than 
our  troops  coming  home  in  time  to  cel- 
ebrate a  happy  and  safe  holiday  season 
with  their  families.  And  regardless  of 


our  action  on  either  of  these  amend- 
ments, I  hope  that  they  are  home  in 
time  do  so — there  is  no  reason  for  them 
to  stay  longer. 

But  despite  my  desire  to  see  our 
troops  home  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief— regardless  of  how 
much  he  may  have  mishandled  the  sit- 
uation—by limiting  the  purposes  for 
which  we  can  spend  funds. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the 
alternative  is  perfect  either.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  sets  a 
specific  date  for  withdrawal,  and  that 
troubles  me.  In  balance,  however,  it 
sets  forth  a  better  set  of  circumstances 
under  which  we  will  make  our  with- 
drawal; and  it  leaves  an  opportunity 
for  the  President,  in  conjunction  with 
Congress,  to  deal  with  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances. For  that  reason,  I  will 
support  it  over  the  McCain  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  add  that.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  American  people  for 
his  efforts  to  focus  attention  on  this 
issue.  He  focused  on^it  before  last 
weekend's  tragic  events  brought  it 
back  to  the  forefront  of  public  debate; 
and  he  strove  to  get  the  President  and 
his  advisers  to  concentrate  on  a  criti- 
cal issue  which  it  is  clear  they  were 
doing  their  best  to  ignore. 

Instead  of  setting  a  specific  date.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  we  should  outline 
the  goals  we  intend  to  accomplish,  and 
once  those  goals  are  accomplished  we 
should  leave.  Since  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  we  have  accomplished  the  original 
goal  for  which  we  went  to  Somalia  in 
the  first  place:  and  that  the  additional 
goals  the  President  has  pursued— na- 
tion-building and  capturing  Aideed,  are 
flawed — it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
be  able  to  leave  rather  quickly.  By  set- 
ting a  date,  however,  we  invite  new 
trouble. 

As  I  stated  above,  for  example,  set- 
ting a  specific  date  invites  Aideed  and 
others  to  wait  us  out — to  lie  low,  hide 
their  weapons,  and  make  accommodat- 
ing statements  knowing  that  in  6 
months,  or  3  months  we  will  be  gone. 

Setting  a  specific  date  also  raises 
other  problems.  For  example,  what  if  a 
few  days  before  we  are  set  to  leave, 
Aideed  captures  several  American  pris- 
oners, or  kills  more  American  soldiers, 
or  declares  himself  a  dictator— do  we 
still  leave  or  do  we  change  our  plan? 

Or,  just  as  likely,  what  if  a  few  days 
beforehand,  all  of  our  allies  decide  to 
withdraw  their  troops?  Already  we 
have  heard  from  France  and  Italy  that 
they  wish  to  withdraw  their  troops  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  to  replace  our  troops 
with  those  of  our  allies — would  he  feel 
obligated  to  leave  our  troops  there  be- 
yond the  March  31  date  to  avoid  the  an- 
archy that  he  says  will  descend  if  we 
withdraw  our  troops  Immediately? 
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The  list  of  problem  questions  goes  on 
and  on. 

What  it  comes  down  to.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  need  to  get  out  of  So- 
malia as  quickly  as  possible— we've  ac- 
complished what  we  set  out  to  do  and 
it's  time  to  bring  our  troops  home.  But 
we  need  to  leave  in  a  way  that  makes 
sense,  and  that  means  not  setting  a 
specific  date  by  which  troops  will  be 
withdrawn  or  funds  cut  off.  The  Byrd 
amendment  allows  us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  by 
Senator  B^tid,  and  to  comment  on  re- 
cent events  in  Somalia. 

I  will  vote  for  Senator  B'VUD's  amend- 
ment. I  will  vote  for  it  not  because  I 
believe  it  is  the  place  of  the  Senate  to 
dictate  to  the  President  a  specific 
withdrawal  date,  but  because  I  believe 
that  we  need  a  deadline. 

Operation^  Restore  Hope  was  a  suc- 
cess. There'were  no  battle  casualties. 
JVe  fed  thousands  of  starving  Somali. 
We  stemmed  the  tide  of  famine.  And  we 
withdrew  most  of  our  troops,  because 
the  job  was  all  but  completed  and  we 
won. 

And  now,  the  sooner  we  get  our 
troops  out  of  Somalia,  the  better — both 
for  our  military  and  for  the  future  of 
Somalia.  Because  the  sooner  the  Unit- 
ed States  withdraws,  the  sooner  the 
Somalis  are  forced  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  their  political  future. 

There  is  a  basic  reality  in  Africa  that 
we  must  realize  and  accept:  every 
country  needs  a  stable  leader.  In  Soma- 
lia, that  may  be  General  Aideed.  or  it 
may  be  someone  else,  but  that  is  an 
issue  for  the  Somalis  to  decide,  not  the 
United  Nations,  and  certainly  not  the 
United  States. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years,  there 
has  been  some  significant  political 
progress  In  several  East  African  na- 
tions. 

I  met  recently  with  President  Isaias 
of  Eritrea,  a  fascinating  young  man 
with  a  remarkable  history,  who  this 
past  year  has  overseen  the  transition 
of  Eritrea  to  independence  after  a  30- 
year  war  with  Ethiopia.  Just  a  few 
months  ago  in  May.  98  percent  of  Eri- 
trea's voters  voted  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence. A  constitution  is  being  draft- 
ed, and  a  formerly  rebel  movement  is 
learning  how  to  govern  and  setting 
about  the  business  of  national  recon- 
struction. 

In  Uganda.  President  Museveni  has 
brought  stability  out  of  chaos,  rep- 
resented most  vividly  by  Museveni's 
predecessors,  Milton  Obote  and  Idi 
Amin.  When  Museveni  came  to  power 
as  an  army  general,  the  country  was 
engaged  in  civil  war.  gross  domestic 
product  had  fallen  dramatically,  and 
inflation  was  at  about  300  percent  an- 
nually. 

Museveni's  government  has  liberal- 
ized Uganda's  economy  significantly — 
abolishing  State  monopolies  and  lifting 
price  controls.  Uganda  now  has  one  of 


the  brightest  economic  futures  in  Afri- 
ca. And  although  multi-party  elections 
have  yet  to  be  held,  there  is  consider- 
able movement  toward  a  new  constitu- 
tion and  general  elections  in  1994. 

This  past  June  in  Burundi,  2.8  mil- 
lion voters  went  to  the  polls  to  elect 
Melchior  Ndadaye  president  in  the 
country's  first  ever  multiparty  elec- 
tions. Former  President  Buyoya,  who 
also  gained  power  as  an  army  general 
through  a  military  coup  in  1987.  suc- 
ceeded at  bringing  reconciliation  in 
Burundi  after  years  of  ethnic  rivalry 
between  the  majority  Hutus  and  the 
minority  Tutsis,  and  presided  over  the 
drafting  of  a  new  constitution. 

In  order  to  stand  for  election  under 
the  new  constitution.  Buyoya  resigned 
from  the  military,  and  gracefully  ac- 
cepted his  defeat  following  the  elec- 
tion. Now  he  is  leading  a  Freedom 
Foundation  to  encourage  economic  de- 
velopment in  his  country. 

A  good  friend  of  mine  from  Min- 
nesota and  a  leader  in  the  national 
youth  service  movement.  Jim 
Kielsmeier.  has  recently  gone  to  Kenya 
to  begin  work  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Somalia  Reconciliation  and  Develop- 
ment Corps.  This  African-led  project 
seeks  to  reverse  the  cycle  of  poverty, 
despair  and  anarchy  in  Somalia  by  re- 
focusing  small  groups  of  Somali  youth 
on  their  historical  heritage.  The  vision 
of  this  project  is  to  demonstrate  that 
needs  can  be  met.  lives  can  be  invested, 
new  leaders  can  be  trained,  and  a  na- 
tion can  be  rebuilt — one  community  at 
a  time. 

Also,  we  many  times  forget  the  hard 
work  and  many  successes  of  the  NGO's 
that  have  been  working  in  Somalia  a 
lot  longer  than  the  United  States  mili- 
tary. Several  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions, including  World  Vision,  the  Red 
Cross.  Doctors  Without  Borders,  and 
the  Minneapolis-based  American  Refu- 
gee Committee,  as  well  as  many  others, 
have  been  on  the  front  lines  of  this  cri- 
sis. The  individuals  involved  with  these 
organizations  know  a  lot  more  about 
Somalia  and  the  humanitarian  crisis 
there  than  any  of  us  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

These  stories  offer  models  for  the 
people  of  Somalia,  and  they  offer  lead- 
ers who  understand  and  have  been 
where  the  Somali  are  now.  Many  Elast 
African  leaders  have  been  urging  an 
East  African  conference  on  Somalia, 
and  an  African  solution  to  the  unrest 
there.  We  have  to  take  advantage  of 
this  leadership  and  experience — be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  the  key  to 
the  future  of  East  Africa,  and  indeed 
all  of  Africa,  is  leadership. 

A  recent  editorial  written  by  William 
Raspberry  in  the  Washington  Post  pro- 
vides the  best  description  I  have  seen 
on  the  situation  in  Somalia.  Allow  me 
to  quote  Mr.  Raspberry  briefly.  He 
states: 

The  preoccupation  with  capturing  (or  kill- 
ing) the  elusive  Aideed  obscures  two  things 


worth  paying  attention  to.  The  first  is  that 
Aideed  is  as  close  as  anyone  is  likely  to  be- 
come in  the  near  future  to  being  the  political 
and  military  leader  of  Somalia. 

He  goes  on  to  comment: 

This  raises  what  is  for  many  Americans  an 
unthinkable  possibility:  that  the  end  of 
chaos  and  the  ascendency  of  Aideed  may  be 
the  same  thing. 

In  retrospect,  we  should  have  seen — and 
taken  into  account — such  a  possibility  from 
the  outset  of  our  humanitarian  intervention. 

The  essay  concludes: 
We've   done   well   in    Somalia,   and   we've 
done  good— much  of  it  of  a  lasting  nature. 
***** 

Frustration  over  a  guy  we  can't  catch  and 
anger  over  the  desecration  of  two  dead  sol- 
diers are  a  poor  basis  for  making  policy. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  bottom 
line,  and  it  is  something  we  must  con- 
sider as  we  address  one  more  question 
concerning  this  crisis;  What  happens 
if — once  the  United  States  forces  have 
withdrawn— the  situation  in  Somalia 
further  deteriorates  to  the  point  it  was 
at  a  year  ago?  Before  Operation  Re- 
store Hope,  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
at  risk  of  starvation. 

What  do  we  do  if  it  happens  again? 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  this 
may  not  be  a  very  popular  position,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  the  view  of  this  Sen- 
ator that  in  such  a  situation,  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  be  prepared  to  once 
again  open  supply  lines  so  that  human- 
itarian organizations  can  get  their  job 
done. 

Remember— we  succeeded  the  first 
time.  Our  original  mission  in  Somalia 
was  well-defined  and  successfully  ful- 
filled. Our  military  accomplished  it  in 
quick  order.  We  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  that  achievement. 

And  if  it  is  necessary,  we  must  do  it 
again.  What  we  emphatically  must  not 
do  is  set  a  costly  and  unrealistic  mis- 
sion in  Somalia  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
that  contingency. 

We  dealt  with  it  in  the  past.  We  can 
deal  with  it  again.  The  humanitarian 
situation  is  no  excuse  for  the  creation 
of  a  United  States  quagmire  in  Soma- 
lia. Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  spoken  within  the  last  month 
about  the  need  to  clarify  the  mission  of 
United  States  forces  in  Somalia.  Our 
goal  had  become  blurred  and  our  pur- 
pose had  become  fuzzy  since  the  initial 
U.S.  mission  was  launched  to  secure 
the  delivery  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. 

We  said  we  needed  clarity  and  a  plan 
for  removal  of  our  troops  soon.  We  said 
we  wanted  the  Congress  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  authorize  that  plan.  The 
Senate  and  House  both  passed  a  resolu- 
tion seeking  those  two  things. 

Now  we  have  a  plan.  And  soon  we  will 
have  a  vote  on  authorizing  that  plan. 
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President  Clinton  last  week  addressed 
the  Nation  directly.  He  made  our  pur- 
pose clear  and  he  established  the  con- 
text as  well.  His  first  priority,  as  it 
should  be,  is  to  protect  our  troops  and 
grive  them  the  tools  they  need  to  defend 
themselves. 

The  President  made  it  explicit  that 
their  mission  is  to  protect  our  troops 
and  our  bases.  They  are  to:  "Keep  open 
and  secure  the  roads,  the  port  and  the 
lines  of  communications  that  are  es- 
sential for  the  United  Nations  and  the 
relief  workers  to  keep  the  flow  of  food 
and  supplies  and  people  moving  freely 
throughout  the  country  so  that  starva- 
tion and  anarchy  do  not  return." 

The  President  dispatched  Ambas- 
sador Oakley  back  to  Somalia  to  help 
in  this  diplomatic  process,  and  there 
are  hopeful  signs  that  he  may  achieve 
some  success,  and  that  hostilities  have 
decreased  in  the  last  few  days.  We  are 
all  grateful  that  the  American  heli- 
copter pilot  who  had  been  held  captive 
was  released  today  and  will  be  home 
soon. 

The  President  said  he  would  aim  to 
complete  this  mission  and  have  all 
American  troops,  except  non-combat- 
support  personnel,  out  of  Somalia  by 
March  31.  The  President  also  indicated 
it  might  be  possible  to  withdraw  before 
that  date. 

This  is  a  balanced  approach  which 
recogrnizes  our  responsibility  as  a  world 
leader  and  the  limits  of  our  resources. 
It  will  allow  for  a  reasonable  chance 
for  us  to  fulfill  our  original  mission  of 
humanitarian  aid  without  saddling  us 
with  an  open-ended  commitment  to  re- 
build a  nation. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  that  Senators 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
worked  together  to  craft  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Byrd.  by  the 
Majority  leader,  the  Republican  leader 
and  others.  I  believe  it  authorizes  the 
same  kind  of  balanced  approach  that 
President  Clinton  outlined.  It  is  said 
the  mission  should  be  limited,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces 
from  Somalia  should  be  expeditious 
but  not  precipitous. 

The  President  recognized  the  strong 
case  for  not  cutting  and  running,  and 
so  does  the  Byrd  amendment.  The  Byrd 
amendment  avoids  the  signal  to  poten- 
tial adversaries  that  they  can  target 
American  troops  in  order  to  defeat  the 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

United  States  credibility  inter- 
nationally is  also  on  the  line  in  Soma- 
lia. In  the  long  term,  a  precipitous 
pullout  in  Somalia  might  threaten  any 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  forge  ef- 
fective coalitions  in  response  to  ag- 
gression whether  the  coalition  is 
NATO,  ad  hoc  coalitions  like  we  cre- 
ated in  the  gulf  war.  or  through  the 
United  Nations. 

I  believe  that  the  President  made  a 
convincing  case  and  that  the  American 
people  basically  aigree  that  we  must 
leave   Somalia,   but   not   precipitously. 


We  must  leave  in  a  way  that  estab- 
lishes a  reasonable  chance  for  Somalia 
to  avoid  slipping  back  into  anarchy, 
chaos  and  famine.  We  must  leave  So- 
malia in  a  way  that  avoids  a  larger  cri- 
sis in  the  crucial  effort  to  create  a  se- 
cure world  after  the  cold  war.  Yes.  we 
must  leave  Somalia,  but  as  part  of  a 
plan  where  other  nations,  including  Af- 
rican nations,  contribute  the  resources 
and  people  to  leave  a  securer  environ- 
ment there. 

The  debate  has  moved  significantly 
from  where  it  was  just  one  week  ago. 
when  the  dominant  call  was  in  the 
United  States  to  immediately  precipi- 
tously withdrawn.  The  amendment  of 
Senator  Byrd  establishes  a  limited 
range  of  time  in  which  we  can  complete 
our  goals  and  complete  an  orderly 
withdrawal  of  our  forces.  The  President 
and  his  military  advisers  have  indi- 
cated that,  in  their  best  military  judg- 
ment, the  time  between  now  and  March 
31  gives  us  a  reasonable  chance  to 
achieve  the  objectives  he  has  set  out. 

The  world  after  the  cold  war  finally 
has  a  chance  to  act  together,  and  So- 
malia is  one  of  the  first  places  that  we 
are  trying  after  the  cold  war— we  must 
not  be  the  country  that  fractures  that 
effort.  As  Gen.  Colin  Powell  said  about 
Somalia,  "It  will  be  very  unwise  for  us 
to  suddenly  pull  our  troops  out.  It 
would  be  devastating  to  our  hopes  for 
the  new  world  order." 

We  should  not  be  in  every  coalition, 
but  we  need  coalitions  to  be  created 
and  we  need  coalitions  to  work.  In  the 
future,  we  may  have  to  face  down  a  ter- 
rorist state  that  threatens  the  world 
with  nuclear  or  chemical  weapons.  How 
are  we  going  to  convince  other  nations 
to  join  us  then,  if  we  precipitously 
withdraw  from  commitments  now  that 
we  have  freely  entered  into? 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  Arizona  that 
the  United  States  has  little  if  any  stra- 
tegic, economic,  or  enduring  political 
interest  in  Somalia,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  getting  our  U.S.  forces 
out  as  soon  as  possible  has  enormous 
popular  appeal.  I  am  uneasy,  however, 
with  the  limitation  that  the  McCain 
amendment  places  on  the  President's 
role  as  Commander  in  Chief,  as  well  as 
with  the  message  it  may  send  about 
U.S.  resolve  as  the  world's  only  re- 
maining superpower. 

Because  the  President  also  recognizes 
America's  limited  interest  in  Somalia. 
I  believe  the  leadership's  compromise 
amendment  would  reach  much  the 
same  result  as  the  McCain  amendment. 
Our  troops  will  be  home  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  to  bring  them  home  respon- 
sibly. And  I  hope  and  expect  it  will  be 
much  sooner  than  the  March  31  dead- 
line. But  the  integrity  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chiers  role  would  remain  in- 
tact. To  be  completely  honest,  I'd  pre- 
fer not  to  announce  any  self-imposed 
deadline  for  U.S.  withdrawal,  and  I'd 
prefer  not  to  legislate  at  all  in  this  in- 
stance. 


I  believe  in  bringing  our  forces  home 
as  soon  as  possible  from  Somalia.  But  I 
want  to  do  so  on  our  terms,  not  Gen- 
eral Aideed's.  I  believe  that  the  leader- 
ship amendment  allows  us  the  tactical 
flexibility  to  withdraw  in  an  orderly 
and  secure  fashion,  at  the  appropriate 
time.  The  leadership  amendment 
strikes  the  better  balance  between  ex- 
pedience and  constitutional  duty,  and  I 
will  support  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  President  spoke  to  the  Nation 
about  the  United  States  military  mis- 
sion in  Somalia  and  the  objectives  and 
scope  of  that  operation.  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  views  the 
President  has  articulated,  and  to  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  abandon  this 
vital  multilateral  peacekeeping  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  collective 
effort  to  put  together  a  measure  on  So- 
malia that  commands  broad-based  sup- 
port from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This 
is  about  as  controversial  an  issue  that 
you  can  deal  with  in  the  area  of  foreign 
policy.  Coming  to  some  agreement  on 
this  issue  has  no  doubt  been  a  difficult 
task.  But  those  who  have  fashioned  the 
proposal  that  brings  us  together  this 
evening  deserve  our  applause  and  acco- 
lades. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore. 
Senator  B'i'RD.  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  and  the  many  other  Members  of 
this  body  who  lent  their  contributions 
to  this  effort.  They  remind  us  that  we 
have  no  higher  obligation,  as  a  par- 
liamentary body  and  indeed  as  a  Na- 
tion, than  to  fully  assess  the  issues  at 
stake  in  Somalia  when  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  in  our  military  are  on 
the  line. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  perplexed  and  angry  over  the  situa- 
tion in  Somalia,  and  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why.  Ten  months  into  what 
we  were  told  would  be  a  brief  humani- 
tarian mission,  nearly  30  Americans 
have  lost  their  lives  and  scores  have 
been  wounded  in  the  streets  of 
Mogadishu. 

What's  more,  many  Americans  be- 
lieve the  original  humanitarian  effort 
has  been  completed.  On  the  streets  of 
Somalia,  children  are  no  longer  starv- 
ing. Food  supplies  are  no  longer  being 
stolen.  Disease  and  malnutrition  are  no 
longer  visible  on  every  corner.  Many 
now  fear  the  mission  has  been  trans- 
formed into  one  that  includes  nation- 
building  and  other  tasks  which  they 
did  not  envision  and  for  which  they  did 
not  give  their  consent. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
ask.  and  rightfully  so,  a  number  of  im- 
portant questions:  Why  are  we  in  So- 
malia? What  are  our  objectives:  How  do 
we  intend  to  accomplish  those  objec- 
tives? They  want  to  know  what  Amer- 
ican interests  are  at  stake  in  the  polit- 
ical future  of  Somalia,  and  whether  it 
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is  necessary  to  send  American  men  and 
women  into  harm's  way  in  order  to 
protect  those  interests. 

These  should  not  be  questions  that 
we  shy  away  from  or  turn  our  backs  on 
and  ignore.  We  have  come  too  far,  we 
have  sacrificed  too  many  precious 
American  lives,  to  pretend  that  we  do 
not  have  an  obligation  to  explain  in  a 
clear  and  coherent  manner  why  we  are 
in  Somalia.  And  if  we  cannot  explain 
this  operation  to  the  American  people, 
in  simple  and  compelling  terms,  then 
we  ought  not  to  remain  there  a  mo- 
ment longer. 

In  view  of  this  heavy  obligation  upon 
us  today,  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  fold 
up  our  tent  and  call  on  the  President 
to  bring  our  forces  home.  It  would  be 
easy  for  us  to  conclude  that  we  have  no 
compelling  interest  in  Somalia,  or  that 
we  do  not  have  the  patience  or  the 
wherewithal  to  explain  that  interest  to 
the  American  people.  But  in  my  view, 
that  would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  because  despite 
all  the  difficulties  and  mishaps  that 
have  taken  place  along  the  way— and 
there  have  been  many— the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  world  has  a  compelling 
interest  in  the  peacekeeping  mission  in 
Somalia.  And  we  have  a  compelling  in- 
terest in  remaining  involved  in  that  ef- 
fort. I  hope  we  will  have  the  courage  to 
fix  what  is  wrong  with  the  operation  in 
Somalia,  without  destroying  every- 
thing that  is  right  about  it. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  we 
ought  to  take  a  moment  to  remind  our- 
selves just  how  we  got  involved  in  So- 
malia in  the  first  place.  After  the  over- 
throw of  General  Siad  Barre  in  Janu- 
ary 1991,  the  factions  that  had  collabo- 
rated in  his  overthrow  turned  on  each 
other  in  a  violent  and  ruthless  civil 
war.  This  conflict  quickly  brought 
about  a  disruption  in  food  and  medical 
relief  efforts,  a  paralysis  of  the  Somali 
Government,  and  a  complete  break- 
down of  Somali  society. 

By  the  end  of  1992,  more 
Somalis  had  died  as  a  result  of  vio- 
lence, famine,  disease,  and  malnutri- 
tion, and  up  to  one  and  a  half  million 
more  were  at  risk.  Most  of  the  victims, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  were  innocent 
children.  Surely  we  all  remember  the 
wrenching  human  drama  that  was 
played  out  every  night  on  the  evening 
news:  Scenes  of  children  lying  in  the 
dirt  with  their  bellies  distended,  too 
weak  to  eat  or  drink,  too  weak  to  even 
brush  the  flies  and  the  maggots  off 
their  faces. 

Last   December,    moved   by   the   pic- 


major  population  centers  of  Somalia, 
opening  up  food  supply  lines  and  allow- 
ing relief  agencies  to  once  again  do 
their  work. 

By  the  end  of  March,  Operation  Re- 
store Hope  had  lived  up  to  its  name. 
The  bitter  factional  fighting  had  been 
greatly  reduced.  Schools  were  begin- 
ning to  reopen;  shops  and  markets  were 
beginning  to  take  customers  again; 
courts  were  beginning  to  reconvene. 
Hunger  and  disease  no  longer  loomed 
over  the  country  like  a  black  plague. 
In  short,  Somalia  was  beginning  to 
look  like  a  nation  once  again. 

In  late  March,  building  on  these 
early  signs  of  success,  all  of  the  major 
Somali  factional  leaders  convened  at  a 
peace  conference  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethi- 
opia. After  13  days  of  talks,  these  lead- 
ers— including  Mohammed  Farah 
Aideed  of  the  Somali  National  Alli- 
ance— agreed  to  establish  a  transition 
council  made  up  of  74  representatives 
from  all  aspects  of  Somali  society. 
This  transitional  council  was  designed 
to  serve  as  a  temporary  national  as- 
sembly until  elections  could  be  held 
and  a  new  constitution  could  be  draft- 
ed—a process  that  was  expected  to  take 
up  to  2  years. 

This  peace  conference  was  built  on  a 
foundation  on  mutual  suspicion  and 
unfortunately,  the  plan  that  was 
agreed  to  has  yet  to  be  implemented. 
But  it  proved  that  the  leaders  of  the 
various  factions  in  Somalia  are  willing 
to  discuss  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  to 
engage  in  the  give-and-take  of  political 
negotiation  and  dialog. 

More  important,  it  demonstrated 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  U.N.  and  re- 
gional leaders  to  gain  at  least  a  meas- 
ure of  trust,  if  not  necessarily  the  last- 
ing good  will,  of  all  the  parties  in- 
volved. 

With  this  peace  conference  under 
way.  the  U.N.  Security  Council  decided 
it  was  time  to  move  to  the  next  stage 

.  in  Somalia.  On  March  26,  the  Security 

than  3O0l00(r--emrMil  adopted  resolution  814,  which 
called  for  the  U.N.  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  Somalia  in  "reha- 
bilitating their  political  institutions 
and  economy  and  promoting  political 
settlement  and  national  reconcili- 
ation." It  also  called  on  the  U.N.  to 
"assist  the  people  of  Somalia  to  pro- 
mote and  advance  political  reconcili- 
ation, through  broad  participation  by 
all  sectors  of  Somali  society." 

Finally,  the  resolution  called  for  the 
expansion  of  the  United  Nations  Force, 
known  by  the  acronym  UNOSOM  II,  in 
order  to  help  support   these   political 


tures  of  this  endless  human  suffering, ,  goals.  This  force,  which  would  be  made 


the  U.N.  Security  Council  adopted  res- 
olution 794.  authorizing  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  to  provide  a  secure  environ- 
ment for  humanitarian  relief  oper- 
ations in  Somalia.  The  next  day.  on 
December  4,  Operation  Restore  Hope 
went  into  action.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
some  25.000  United  States  soldiers  had 
moved  into  Mogadishu  and  the  other 


up  of  about  5,000  U.S.  troops  and  rough- 
ly 20,000  additional  troops  from  over 
two  dozen  nations,  would  have  the  ex- 
plicit authority  to  take  military  action 
to  disarm  military  factions  and  main- 
tain the  existence  of  a  secure  environ- 
ment. 

For   many   observers,    including   the 
United  States,  this  resolution  was  the 


logical  extension  of  the  original  hu- 
manitarian effort.  It  recognized  that 
the  initial  humanitarian  gains  would 
all  go  for  naught  without  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  political  institutions. 
Indeed  this  effort  would  be  similar  to 
efforts  the  United  Nations  had  already 
undertaken  in  nations  like  Namibia 
and  Cambodia,  where  democratic  elec- 
tions were  held  under  United  Nations 
auspices. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  this  res- 
olution was  supported  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Security  Council,  the  res- 
olution and  its  consequences  received 
little  attention  and  public  debate.  The 
House  of  Representatives  did  vote,  on 
May  25,  for  a  resolution  approving  the 
participation  of  U.S.  forces  in  support 
of  the  UNOSOM  II  mission.  Regret- 
tably, U.S.  participation  in  this  ex- 
panded mission  was  never  considered 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber.  As  long  a 
United  States  forces  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  jeopardy  in  Somalia,  there  appeared 
to  be  little  reason  to  do  so. 

Once  the  outlines  of  this  expanded 
United  Nations  mission  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Security  Council,  Op- 
eration Restore  Hope  came  to  an  end 
on  May  4,  and  formal  authority  for  the 
continuing  mission  was  turned  over  to 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  here  that 
events  took  a  disturbing  downward 
turn. 

Exactly  how  things  went  wrong,  dur- 
ing those  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  will  probably  never  be  known.  As 
many  observers  have  taken  pains  to 
point  out,  one  can  identify  a  number  of 
diplomatic  blunders  that  were  made  by 
the  U.N.  team  in  dealing  with  General 
Aideed  and  his  supporters. 

These  missteps,  they  say.  caused 
Aideed  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  United  Nations  was  attempting  to 
marginalize  him  at  the  expense  of  his 
arch-enemies.  For  their  part.  U.N.  offi- 
cials say  they  were  motivated  by  the 
fact  that  Aideed  is  a  ruthless  warlord 
who  will  stop  at  nothing  to  preserve 
and  expand  his  power. 

But  one  thing  is  clear.  Mr.  President: 
That  important  basis  of  trust  between 
the  faction  leaders  and  the  United  Na- 
tions— a  basis  of  trust  that  had  been 
painstakingly  built  over  a  number  of 
months — most  convincingly  and  defini- 
tively broke  down.  And  it  was  not  a 
very  long  time  after  that  until  the 
well-known  events  of  June  5,  when 
Aideed's  forces  attacked  a  group  of 
Pakistani  peacekeepers  and  opened  a 
new  phase  of  hostilities  in  Somalia. 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  learning 
from  its  mistakes,  the  United  Nations 
proceeded  to  compound  its  errors.  At 
the  insistence,  of  Jonathan  Howe,  the 
retired  United  States  admiral  serving 
as  the  United  Nations  special  rep- 
resentative in  Somalia,  the  United  Na- 
tions placed  a  $25,000  bounty  on  the 
head  of  Aideed  and  embarked  on  a  se- 
ries  of  military   missions   to   capture 
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Aideed  and  his  followers.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  Sunday's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  an  attack 
by  U.S.  forces  on  facilities  belonging  to 
Aideed  on  July  12,  had  the  explicit  mis- 
sion of  killing  the  warlord  and  his  high 
command. 

This  string  of  United  Nations  and 
United  States-led  attacks  put  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  allies  on  a  collision 
course  with  Aideed.  Unfortunately,  the 
United  Nations  had  neither  sufficient 
manpower  nor  equipment  to  effectively 
carry  out  this  mission.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  Nations  command 
structure  severely  underestimated  the 
depth  of  support  for  Aideed  among  the 
thousands  of  people  in  his  Haber-Gedir 
subclan.  This  deadly  combination 
helped  lead  to  this  disastrous  events  of 
October  3,  when  more  than  a  dozen  U.S. 
soldiers  were  killed  while  trying  to 
capture  supporters  of  Aideed  in 
Mogadishu. 

The  tragic  and  untimely  deaths  of 
these  United  States  soldiers  raised 
widespread  debate  across  the  United 
States  about  the  scope  of  the  United 
Nations  mission  in  Somalia  and  the 
continued  United  States  participation 
in  that  mission.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
first  few  days  after  that  incident.  Unit- 
ed States  officials  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide a  clear  justification  of  the  mission 
or  adequately  describe  its  goals.  Many 
believed  the  time  to  pull  out  from  So- 
malia had  arrived 

This  set  the  stage  for  President  Clin- 
ton's address  to  the  Nation  last  Thurs- 
day. I  believe  the  President  did  a  very 
capable  and  creditable  job  in  explain- 
ing why  we  are  involved  in  Somalia 
and  what  we  intend  to  accomplish  in 
that  mission.  He  made  it  clear  that 
U.S.  forces  would  have  the  equipment 
necessary  to  do  the  job  they  had  been 
called  on  to  do,  and  that  they  would 
not  remain  indefinitely.  He  reminded 
us  of  the  importance  of  supporting  this 
expanded  humanitarian  mission  and  of 
not  backing  down  when  these  efforts 
are  challenged. 

Most  important,  the  President  made 
it  clear  that  General  Aideed  would  no 
longer  be  the  military  target  of  our 
mission  in  Somalia,  and  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  United  Nations 
would  stress  a  diplomatic  solution  to 
the  problem. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  make  any 
long-term  predictions,  this  important 
change  in  strategy  appears  to  have  had 
a  significant  impact  on  the  situation  in 
Somalia  today. 

The  U.S.  envoy,  Robert  Oakley,  has 
been  engaged  in  dialog  with  members 
of  the  Aideed  clan  in  an  effort  to  re- 
sume the  negotiations  that  had  broken 
off  after  last  March.  Hostilities  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  U.N.  Forces  and 
forces  loyal  to  General  Aideed  have 
subsided.  Most  important,  the  U.S. 
serviceman  taken  hostage  last  week, 
CWO  Michael  Durant.  has  finally  been 
given  his  long-sought  release. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  unclear  whether 
we  will  be  able  to  put  the  Genie  back  in 
the  bottle— whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  go  back  to  the  agreement  of  March 
28,  in  Addis  Ababa  and  revive  the  dia- 
log toward  national  reconciliation. 
Perhaps  in  the  end  this  effort  will  fail, 
as  so  many  others  have  failed  in  Soma- 
lia before. 

But  at  the  very  least,  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  over  the  last  few 
days — and  indeed,  ever  since  the  land- 
ing of  the  Marines  10  months  ago — sug- 
gests we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  give  it 
a  try. 

That  means  we  should  support  the 
use  of  United  States  Forces,  acting  in 
concert  with  those  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  promote  the  continuation  of 
humanitarian  relief  supplies  and  to 
support  the  process  of  political  rec- 
onciliation in  Somalia.  If  we  want  to 
avoid  a  repeat  of  the  terrible  condi- 
tions that  we  witnessed  just  a  year  ago. 
there  is  simply  no  other  possible  alter- 
native. 

Mr,  President,  as  we  look  back  over 
the  events  of  the  last  10  months,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  give  the  American 
people  simple  and  straightforward  an- 
swers about  our  involvement  in  Soma- 
lia. Why  are  we  still  there?  What  are 
our  objectives  and  how  will  we  accom- 
plish them?  And  what  are  the  vital 
American  interests  at  stake? 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  we  are  still 
in  Somalia  today  is  the  same  as  it  was 
when  we  went  to  Somalia  in  the  first 
place — because  Americans  saw  the  suf- 
fering of  the  people  of  Somalia,  and  be- 
cause Americans  are  a  people  that 
care. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  if  we 
don't  give  the  Somalis  the  chance  to 
build  decent  political  institutions  to 
protect  them  from  the  warlords  and 
the  killers,  in  the  end  we  will  have  ac- 
complished nothing  except  to  prolong 
their  misery.  The  famine  and  the  dis- 
ease and  the  human  deprivation  will 
surely  start  up  again  when  the  last 
U.S.  soldier  has  departed. 

Our  objectives  in  Somalia  are  exactly 
the  objectives  that  were  set  out  in  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolutions  794  and 
814:  To  work  with  the  United  Nations 
to  provide  a  secure  environment  for  the 
provision  of  humanitarian  relief  suf)- 
plies  and  to  help  begin  the  process  of 
political  reconciliation  that  is  so  ur- 
gently needed  in  Somalia  today. 

We  will  do  this  by  working  with  the 
existing  leaders  of  Somalia,  not  by  pur- 
suing them  into  every  dark  corner  and 
blind  alley  of  Mogadishu. 

Finally,  the  American  interests  at 
stake  in  Somalia  are  the  very  same  in- 
terests that  have  been  articulated  in 
this  Chamber  so  many  times  since  the 
end  of  the  cold  war:  The  establishment 
of  a  new  international  order,  of  a  law 
among  nations,  where  multilateral  co- 
operation is  the  rule  and  no  longer  the 
exception.  And  now  that  promising  but 
elusive  vision  has  met  its  first  test  in 
the  barren  desert  land  of  Somalia. 


The  United  Nations  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  a  mission  that  rivals 
any  other  it  has  undertaken  in  history. 
It  has  sought  to  bring  an  end  to  dec- 
ades of  interclan  violence  and  hatred 
and  to  build  political  institutions  in  a 
land  that  has  know  little  but  chaos. 
Many  aspects  of  the  United  Nations 
mission  deserve  credit  and  praise;  in 
other  areas,  these  efforts  have  fallen 
visibly  short. 

And  so  the  question  to  us  in  this 
Chamber  is  as  follows:  Do  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  United  Nations 
is  simply  not  ready  to  assume  the  obli- 
gations of  the  new  international  order? 
Or  do  we  acknowledge  the  UN's  weak- 
nesses and  set  out  to  try  and  correct 
them? 

Do  we  cling  to  the  notion  that  we  in 
the  United  States  will  never  be  able  to 
trust  them  in  the  United  Nations?  Or 
do  we  come  to  the  realization  that  the 
United  Nations  is  us — and  acknowledge 
our  responsibility  to  help  make  it  the 
capable  and  effective  institution  it 
ought  to  be? 

All  around  the  world.  Mr.  President, 
even  as  we  speak,  U.N.  Forces  are  help- 
ing to  keep  the  peace  and  to  protect 
the  lives  of  innocent  civilians.  In  Cam- 
bodia and  Yugoslavia.  In  the  western 
Sahara  and  Mozambique.  In  Lebanon 
and  the  Golan  Heights.  And  in  the  fu- 
ture we  will  come  to  rely  on  the  United 
Nations  even  more.  But  what  kind  of 
credibility  will  these  forces  and  these 
vital  missions  have  if  we  refuse  to 
stand  by  them  when  they  are  under 
challenge,  as  they  are  today  in  Soma- 
lia? 

So  Mr.  President,  this  is  our  stake  in 
the  peacekeeping  mission  in  Somalia. 
We  can  choose  to  stand  by  the  United 
Nations  as  it  seeks  to  turn  a  temporary 
humanitarian  miracle  into  a  lasting 
political  solution.  Or  we  can  turn  our 
backs  on  this  mission  and  limit  our 
participation  when  we  are  needed  most. 

President  Clinton  has  made  his 
choice.  He  has  told  us  he  believes  the 
United  States  should  stick  with  the 
United  Nations  and  with  the  United 
Nations  effort  in  Somalia.  Now  the 
choice  falls  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  this  evening.  I  hope  we  have  the 
courage  to  make  the  right  one. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  4  minutes 
55  seconds;  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  4  minutes  20  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  us  take 
a  look  again  at  this  language  in  the 
distinguished  Senator's  amendment.  I 
call  attention  to  the  phrase  "prompt 
and  orderly  withdrawal."  What  does  it 
mean? 

Webster,  let  us  see  what  Wet)ster  says 
about  orderly: 

Orderly.  Arranged  or  disposed  in  a  neat, 
tidy  manner  or  In  a  regular  sequence:  2,  ob- 
servant of  or  governed  by  system  or  method; 
3.  characterized  by  or  observant  of  law,  rule. 
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or  discipline;  law-abiding;  4.  pertaining  to  or 
charged  with  the  communication  or  execu- 
tion of  orders. 

Let  us  take  that  fourth  one,  "per- 
taining to  or  charged  with  the  commu- 
nication or  execution  of  orders."  Who 
is  going  to  decide  that?  The  military. 
The  Commander  in  Chief.  That  would 
be  an  orderly  withdrawal.  It  was  the 
military  that  advised  the  President 
that  a  prudent  date  would  be  March  31. 
That  was  the  military  advice  to  the 
President. 

I  tell  you,  my  colleagues,  you  are 
hitching  the  tail  to  a  kite  that  is  a 
vanishing  phantom,  you  are  shooting 
in  the  dark,  in  that  direction,  in  that 
direction,  and  you  cannot  see  it. 

What  is  a  prompt  withdrawal?  I  ask 
again,  is  it  November?  Is  it  December? 
Congress  is  not  going  to  be  around  in 
December.  Is  it  January.  Congress  is 
not  going  to  be  around  in  January. 
When  is  a  prompt  withdrawal?  Tell  us. 
Tell  us  when  a  prompt  withdrawal  is. 

If  I  had  been  offering  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  I  would  have  set  a 
date.  I  have  already  explained  why  I 
would  not  set  December,  because  Con- 
gress would  not  be  here  and  would  be 
shamed  into  coming  back.  The  Presi- 
dent would  call  us  back.  I  would  not 
have  set  January  1  for  the  same  reason. 
The  President  would  call  us  back. 

How  would  we  look  being  brought 
back  by  the  President  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary because  he  has  run  out  of  money, 
and  he  is  in  real  trouble,  and  he  needs 
an  extension?  OK,  February  1.  I  ex- 
plained that. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Presi- 
dent recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress is  an  equal  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  accepts  the  reality  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  of  the  purse.  He 
may  be  the  Commander  in  Chief,  yes, 
according  to  article  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; he  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  militia. 
But  suppose  he  does  not  have  any 
army,  suppose  he  does  not  have  any 
navy— Congress  has  the  power  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  to  provide  and 
maintain  navies.  So  it  is  this  power  of 
the  purse,  and  my  amendment  uses 
that  and  anchors  it  to  a  clear  date. 

So.  my  friends,  do  not  be  misled  by 
this  amendment.  It  will  not  get  our 
men  out  any  earlier  than  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  get  them  out  as 
early  as  March  31.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  some  ques- 
tions. How  much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  47  seconds. 

Mr.  B'YRD.  I  ask  vinanimous  consent 
that  each  side  may  have  an  addi- 
tional— how  much  time? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  each  side  may  have  an  additional 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
leadership  on  this  matter.  I  think  that 
this  debate  is  long  overdue.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  a  duty 
and  obligation  under  the  Constitution 
to  speak  to  the  issues  of  possible  war 
and  peace  when  our  troops  are  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  because  I  believe  it 
offers  the  best  path  out  of  Somalia. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  whether  we 
are  going  to  get  out  of  Somalia.  The 
issue  is  when  are  we  going  to  get  out  of 
Somalia?  Even  more  important,  how 
we  are  going  to  get  out  of  Somalia? 
But  even  more  important  than  that  is. 
what  we  are  going  to  do  for  the  rest  of 
the  time  we  are  in  Somalia?  I  think  the 
proponents  of  the  McCain  amendment 
acknowledge  that  we  are  going  to  be 
there  for  at  least  a  couple  more 
months. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant, too,  because  all  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  this  debate  are  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  our  military  forces 
and  the  safety  of  our  citizens,  and  I 
think  also  the  safety  of  our  allies,  who 
have  been  there  with  us,  side  by  side, 
at  our  request  in  many  instances.  Lest 
we  forget  our  allies,  I  think  we  should 
all  remember  that  we  are  going  to  be 
calling  on  these  allies  again  to  come 
with  us  in  other  places  around  the 
world.  And  if  we  want  some  credibility 
left  with  them,  the  question  of  how  we 
get  out  is  important. 

To  the  question  of  our  military 
forces.  Mr.  President,  if  you  listen  to 
this  debate,  you  might  forget  that  we 
have  military  forces  all  over  the  world. 
Last  year,  we  had  military  forces  de- 
ployed, at  one  time  or  the  other,  in  62 
countries  in  the  world — 62.  We  contin- 
ually have  military  forces  all  over  the 
world.  Those  forces'  lives  are  at  stake, 
also.  What  we  do  in  Somalia  affects  the 
lives  of  the  military  forces  wherever 
they  are  in  the  world. 

We  are  in  an  age  of  communication. 
All  you  had  to  do  was  look  at  the  sight 
in  Haiti  the  other  day  with  people  run- 
ning around  on  the  dock  talking  about 
"another  Somalia,  another  Somalia." 
They  know  what  is  going  on  in  Soma- 
lia. They  know  the  reaction  here.  The 
last  thing  we  need  is  for  the  word  to  go 
out  that  the  way  you  get  America  to 
leave  any  country  is  to  kill  a  few  peo- 
ple. That  is  the  last  thing  we  need. 

So  we  have  to  get  out.  The  question 
is  whether  we  get  out  in  a  way  consist- 
ent with  the  safety  of  all  of  our  people 
around  the  world,  and  certainly  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  those  military 
forces  in  Somalia. 

Mr.  President,  the  Byrd  amendment 
speaks  to  the  mission.  The  Byrd 
amendment  does  what  we  should  have 
done  a  long  time  ago,  either  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  or  in  the  Congress.  It 


tells  our  military  forces  what  we  ex- 
pect them  to  do  while  they  are  in  So- 
malia. It  also  tells  them  what  we  do 
not  expect  them  ,  to  undertake.  It 
makes  it  absolutely  and  abundantly 
clear  that  they  are  not  there  for  an  ill- 
defined  mission  any  longer.  If  this 
passes,  they  will  be  there  with  a  clarity 
of  mission,  a  mission  that  does  not  in- 
clude nation  building,  that  does  not  in- 
clude disarmament.  This  will  be  a 
United  States  mission.  It  will  not  be 
the  broad  U.N.  political  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  also  remember  that  we  are  in 
an  alliance  here.  It  is  not  a  smoothly 
working  alliance.  All  the  forces  there 
do  not  fight  as  well  as  the  U.S.  forces— 
in  fact,  none  of  them  do.  Yet,  these  are 
our  allies.  The  Pakistanis  lost  24  peo- 
ple in  one  military  engagement.  With 
the  tragedy  of  a  last  week,  which  real- 
ly tore  our  hearts  apart  here  in  this 
country,  with  American  troops  being 
killed  and  wounded,  we  certainly  did 
not  have  the  kind  of  backup  plan  we 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  forget 
who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  U.S. 
forces  and  helped  them.  It  was  the 
Pakistanis  and  Malaysian  forces  with 
tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers, 
that  perhaps  we  should  have  had  there. 
I  think  we  should  have.  But  we  did  not. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  if  we  pass  the 
McCain  amendment,  whether  we  are 
there  30  days  or  60  days  or  90  days  or  6 
months?  What  happens  if  there  is  an 
attack  on  the  Pakistani  forces,  the 
ones  who  came  to  our  assistance  a 
week  ago? 

The  way  I  read  the  McCain  amend- 
ment, we  would  not  be  authorized  to 
come  to  their  aid.  to  help  them. 

What  happen  if  the  Malaysians  come 
under  attack?  Are  we  going  to  be  able 
to  help  them  under  the  McCain  amend- 
ment? I  do  not  think  so. 

We  are  going  to  be  over  there  and  we 
are  going  to  say  we.  the  United  States, 
are  concerned  about  absolutely  nothing 
but  protecting  our  own  forces  and  get- 
ting out.  We  are  not  going  to  help  our 
allies  who  helped  us.  We  are  not  going 
to  ensure  that  they  are  not  attacked. 
We  are  not  going  to  think  about  the 
next  mission  that  we  may  undertake  in 
an  alliance.  We  are  not  going  to  think 
about  the  effect  on  our  NATO  Allies. 
We  are  not  going  to  think  about  the  ef- 
fect on  the  South  Koreans,  and  places 
all  over  the  world  where  we  rely  on  al- 
lies to  not  only  support  us  but  to  fight 
side  by  side  with  us. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  an  alli- 
ance called  NATO  for  the  last  40  years. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  alliance.  We  have 
done  more  than  our  share,  in  my  opin- 
ion. We  have  sacrificed  a  lot  of  Amer- 
ican money  and  some  American  lives. 

But  we  have  had  allies.  America  has 
never  had  anymore  than  30  or  40  per- 
cent of  the  military  forces  on  the 
ground  and  most  of  the  time  it  has 
been  25  percent. 
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Do  we  plan  to  go  it  alone  in  the  fu- 
ture? Are  we  going  to  go  it  alone  all 
over  the  world?  Are  we  going  to  have 
no  allies?  If  we  are.  then  forget  them. 
Do  not  even  mention  them  in  the 
amendment.  Pass  the  McCain  amend- 
ment with  no  mention  of  allies,  no 
mention  of  them  being  deployed,  no 
mention  of  them  helping  us,  no  men- 
tion of  them  coming  to  our  aid. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  way  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  perform  in  the 
future.  Sure,  we  are  a  superpower,  but 
we  need  allies.  We  need  allies  in  Asia. 
We  need  allies  in  Europe.  We  need  al- 
lies in  any  kind  of  conflict  other  than 
right  here  next  to  our  own  shores.  And 
we  all  know  we  have  interests  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  our  departure 
must  be  orderly.  I  think  we  need  to  get 
out,  but  we  have  to  get  out  in  a  way 
that  considers  American  troops  that 
are  deployed  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
signal  it  sends  regarding  those  troops. 
And  also  we  have  to  get  out  consider- 
ing our  obligations  to  our  allies. 

Somalia  is  not  the  last  place  in  the 
world  where  we  will  be  deploying 
troops.  I  hope  we  have  learned  lessons. 
Mr.  President.  It  is  very  clear  under 
the  Byrd  amendment  as  to  what  the 
mission  is  and  what  it  is  not. 

The  Byrd  amendment  makes  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  military  mis- 
sion in  Somalia  is  protecting  United 
States  military  and  allied  forces  and  to 
assist  in  the  protection  of  the  delivery 
of  humanitarian  relief  supplies.  As 
Senator  B^HD  has  said,  it  sets  a  date 
for  withdrawal. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  under  these 
circumstances,  with  the  President  al- 
ready having  set  the  date,  that  is  ap- 
propriate. Under  most  circumstances.  I 
do  not  agree  in  setting  a  date  for  mili- 
tary withdrawal.  Under  most  cir- 
cumstances, what  I  believe  we  should 
do  is  have  clarity  of  mission,  give  our 
forces  a  mission.  We  did  not  do  it  in 
Somalia.  The  executive  branch  did  not 
do  it.  The  United  Nations  kept  enlarg- 
ing the  mission.  We  in  the  Congress 
were  silent.  We  in  the  Congress  were  si- 
lent. 

We  should  give  them  a  mission,  and 
we  should  tell  them  we  are  going  to 
back  them  with  everything  we  have 
until  they  accomplish  that  mission.  If 
we  are  not  willing  to  do  that,  they 
should  not  be  deployed. 

We  cannot  afford  to  put  U.S.  forces 
everywhere  there  is  a  humanitarian 
problem.  Of  course,  our  hearts  are 
touched  when  we  watch  television  im- 
ages, but  when  it  comes  to  American 
military  missions  we  have  to  lead  with 
our  heads  and  not  our  hearts. 

America  is  the  only  residual  super- 
power in  the  world.  We  cannot  get  in- 
volved in  peripheral  conflicts  all  over 
the  world.  If  something  happens  in 
Korea,  Southwest  Asia,  or  Europe,  or 
any  other  place  where  we  have  a  stra- 
tegic interest,  we  have  to  respond.  If 


we  have  troops  deployed  all  over  the 
world  in  one  small  conflict  after  an- 
other, we  will  not  be  able  to  perform 
our  truly  essential  tasks.  The  bedrock 
of  American  military  power  is  not  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  but  rather  the  people  back 
home. 

The  most  important  thing  coming 
out  of  this  Somali  experience  is  the  im- 
portant lesson  that  the  people  back 
home  have  to  be  informed 

So  clarity  of  mission  is  not  simply  a 
signal  to  the  United  Nations,  although 
it  is  that.  It  is  not  simply  a  signal  to 
our  military  commanders  although  it 
is  that.  The  clarity  of  the  mission  that 
is  set  forth  in  the  Byrd  amendment  is 
a  strong  word  to  the  American  people. 
The  American  people  have  to  support 
the  military  deployments  or  they  will 
never  be  successful. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  that  So- 
malia is  devoid  of  any  vital,  strategic, 
or  economic  interest  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  thing  to  place  our 
military  forces  at  risk  on  behalf  of 
vital  or  strategic  interests;  on  behalf  of 
purely  humanitarian  interests,  how- 
ever, we  should  refuse  to  place  them  in 
significant  jeopardy.  Yet  this  is  what 
we  have  done  in  Somalia,  by  allowing 
military  objectives  to  dominate  the 
humanitarian  and  political  aspects  of 
the  mission.  Last  December,  our  troops 
were  cheered  when  they  came  to  Soma- 
lia; later,  they  were  jeered,  mortared, 
and  ambushed.  A  week  ago  last  Sunday 
a  U.S.  Army  Ranger  company  was  deci- 
mated in  south  Mogadishu,  suffering 
almost  100  dead  and  wounded. 

How  did  all  of  this  come  about?  How 
could  what  began  as  so  seemingly  an 
innocent  mission  as  feeding  a  starving 
people  end  up  in  spasms  of  bloody 
urban  warfare?  How  did  CNN  television 
footage  of  starving  Somali  children 
come  to  be  supplanted  by  footage  of 
dead  American  soldiers  being  dese- 
crated by  howling  mobs  of  well-fed  So- 
malis? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  answer 
lies  in  the  failure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, including  the  United  States,  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  relationship  be- 
tween political  and  humanitarian  ends 
and  military  means  in  Somalia.  The 
United  Nations  persuaded  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  with  our  military 
forces  an  expanded  political,  agenda, 
after  we  had  drastically  reduced  our 
military  forces  in  Somalia.  Last  De- 
cember the  United  States  entered  So- 
malia with  a  large  and  well-armed 
military  force  of  25.000  troops  to  per- 
form the  seemingly  narrow  mission  of 
ending  mass  starvation.  Along  the  way. 
however,  we  found  out  something 
about  the  situation  in  Somalia — some- 
thing which  is  true  in  many  and  per- 
haps most  failed  states.  We  discovered 
that  the  underlying  cause  of  starvation 
in  Somalia  lay  more  in  the  absence  of 
effective  central  political  institutions 
and  its  resulting  anarchy  then  it  did  in 


such  traditional  culprits  as  bad  har- 
vests and  decrepit  transportation  infra- 
structures. There  was  food  in  Somalia 
last  December— on  the  docks  at 
Mogadishu  and  elsewhere,  but  its  dis- 
tribution to  the  interior  was  being 
blocked  or  stolen  by  warring  Somali 
clans. 

We  and  our  United  Nations  allies— 
and  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral—therefore concluded  that  changes 
in  Somalia's  political  landscape  would 
have  to  be  undertaken  under  United 
Nations  auspices  if  the  threat  of  mass 
starvation  was  to  be  permanently  re- 
moved as  a  feature  of  Somali  life.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  agenda  was  expanded  to 
embrace  the  creation  of  effective  na- 
tional political  institutions,  including 
a  national  police  force  of  some  kind, 
and  the  disarmament  of  the  clans.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  clan  warlords  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  disar- 
mament, and  when  U.N.  forces  dem- 
onstrated their  seriousness  against 
Aideed  and  his  clan,  they  were  met 
with  violent  resistance.  Aideed's  men 
attacked  a  force  of  Pakistani  peace- 
keepers, killing  24  of  them.  In  response, 
the  U.N.  in  effect  declared  war  on 
Aideed  personally,  with  U.S.  Rangers 
ending  up  being  the  chief  manhunting 
instrument.  invading  areas  of 
Mogadishu  where  Aideed  and  his 
henchmen  were  thought  to  be.  This  in 
turn  led  to  the  bloody  Sunday  of  Octo- 
ber 3. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  however, 
a  large  contraction  in  U.S.  military 
power  was  taking  place.  The  mission 
had  been  expanded  while  the  flexible 
and  mobile  component  of  U.^.  forces 
had  been  substantially  reduced.  By 
early  October  of  this  year,  U.S.  forces 
had  plummeted  to  less  than  4,000 
troops— from  a  high  of  25,000  during  the 
first  phase  of  our  intervention.  They 
were  barely  able  to  protect  themselves 
in  their  compounds,  much  less  conduct 
urban  counter-guerrilla  operations. 

Mr.  President,  recent  tragic  events 
prompted  an  abrupt  change  in  the  ad- 
ministrations  policy  in  Somalia  to  one 
of  an  orderly  departure  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  The  U.S.  casualties  of 
October  3  and  the  subsequent  desecra- 
tion of  American  soldiers  killed  in  ac- 
tion, have  understandably  saddened 
and  outraged  public  and  congressional 
opinion.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  those  who  were 
killed,  wounded,  and  captured. 

Anger  and  disgust,  however,  are  dan- 
gerous foundations  upon  which  to  for- 
mulate our  policy  in  Somalia.  Mr. 
President,  the  first  thing  we  must  do  is 
keep  our  wits  about  us.  Tonight  we 
have  a  choice  between  two  amend- 
ments— the  McCain  amendment  which 
calls  for  an  immediate  withdrawal  with 
no  consideration  of  mission  or  obliga- 
tions to  allies,  and  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, which  clarifies  and  narrows  our 
mission  and  provides  for  an  orderly 
withdrawal. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  our  departure 
should  be  orderly,  and  carried  out  in  a 
way  that  is  fair  to  the  other  countries 
participating  in  the  U.N.  enterprise  in 
Somalia,  many  of  whom  we  asked  to 
join  us  in  Somalia.  By  setting  a  depar- 
ture date  of  March  31  rather  than  re- 
quiring their  immediate  withdrawal, 
we  provide  our  allies  ample  time  to 
make  their  own  decisions.  We  also  buy 
enough  time  for  political  discussion  in 
Somalia,  and  therefore  increase — at 
least  on  the  margins — the  possibility  of 
fostering  a  political  settlement  accept- 
able to  all  the  clans. 

I  believe  the  administration's  new 
policy,  which  President  Clinton  and 
key  Cabinet  members  unveiled  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  was  a  strong  step  in  the  right 
direction  of  bringing  our  military  ob- 
jectives into  line  with  our  military 
means.  The  administration  has  also  re- 
vived the  diplomatic  track  in  Somalia, 
a  track  which  had  been  allowed  to 
wither  in  the  face  of  preoccupation 
with  capturing  Aideed. 

With  respect  to  United  States  rein- 
forcements now  being  sent  to  Somalia 
let  me  say,  first  of  all.  that  the  events 
of  October  3  in  south  Mogadishu  dic- 
tated a  rapid  and  significant  aug- 
mentation of  our  forces  already  in  So- 
malia. While  one  can  debate  the  precise 
scope  ana  nature  of  the  reinforcements 
announced  on  October  7.  we  simply 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  our  forces 
already  in  Somalia  could  no  longer 
adequately  defend  themselves,  much 
less  gain  the  tactical  initiative  over 
Aideed's  forces.  Regardless  of  the  polit- 
ical issues  at  stake,  no  American  sol- 
dier, sailor,  airman,  or  marine,  wher- 
ever he  or  she  may  be  deployed,  should 
be  deprived  of  the  maximum  possible 
tactical  protection.  We  should  have 
learned  this  critical  lesson  10  years  ago 
in  Beirut. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  declared  that  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing reinforcements  to  Somalia  is  to 
protect  United  States  Forces  already 
in  Somalia  and  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete their  mission — not  to  escalate  the 
war  against  Aideed.  The  Byrd  amend- 
ment refines  that  declaration  by  defin- 
ing the  mission  in  such  a  way  to  focus 
our  forces  in  Somalia  on  the  original 
humanitarian  mission.  The  Byrd 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  our 
troops  will  be  carrying  out  the  nar- 
rower U.S.  mission,  not  the  broader 
U.N.  political  agenda. 

The  President  has  also  made  it  clear 
that  our  withdrawal  from  Somalia  will 
be  an  orderly  one — not  a  hasty  retreat. 
This  is  very  important,  because,  as  I 
have  said,  we  have  forces  elsewhere 
overseas  that  are  deployed  in  harm's 
way.  We  have,  moreover,  certain  obli- 
gations to  other  U.N.  member  states  in 
Somalia.  Whatever  we  do  between  now 
and  our  departure  from  Somalia,  we 
need  to  give  the  U.N.  and  the  over 
twenty  other  participating  countries 
time  enough  to  make  and  implement 


their  own  decisions  about  what  to  do  in 
Somalia. 

Mr.  President,  I  myself  would  have 
preferred  a  re-narrowing  of  our  mili- 
tary mission  to  permit  a  departure  as 
the  mission  is  completed,  rather  than 
set  an  arbitrary  deadline.  However,  I 
view  this  amendment's  setting  of  a 
funding  deadline  as  endorsing  what  the 
President  has  already  committed  him- 
self to  do.  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  this  amendment  not  be  perceived 
as  setting  a  precedent  for  Congress' 
setting  a  date  for  completion  of  mili- 
tary missions,  whose  duration  is  usu- 
ally unknowable  in  advance.  I  see  this 
as  the  Congress'  asserting  its  right  to 
approve  clear  and  unambiguous  mis- 
sions for  our  military  forces.  I  believe 
that  it  is  important  for  the  Congress  to 
be  brought  in  on  the  act  before  a  nar- 
row mission  is  greatly  expanded.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mission  should  be  what  drives  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces,  once  they  are 
committed.  And  as  I  noted  earlier  we 
should  back  our  forces  with  everything 
they  need  once  they  are  committed 
under  a  clear  military  mission. 

With  respect  to  the  critical  issue  of 
clarifying  the  United  States  military 
mission  in  Somalia,  which,  in  my  view, 
is  the  core  of  the  Byrd  amendment,  I 
believe  that  the  President's  speech  on 
October  7  and  subsequent  administra- 
tion statements  were  encouraging.  The 
ambitious  objectives  of  disarming  the 
clans  and  of  creating  political  stability 
at  the  national  level  in  Somalia  may 
not  be  inherently  missions  impossible, 
but  they  are  in  any  event  unachievable 
with  the  relative  paucity  of  military 
forces  on  hand  today  and  this  will  con- 
tinue even  after  all  our  re-enforce- 
ments arrive. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  the  U.S.  military 
mission  does  not  not  include  national 
reconciliation,  nor  the  broad  mission  of 
disarming  the  clans,  nor  any  other  mis- 
sion not  essential  to  the  performance 
of  the  humanitarian  mission.  Mr. 
President,  the  Byrd  amendment  con- 
fines the  United  States  military  mis- 
sion in  Somalia  to  protecting  United 
States  military  and  allied  forces  in  So- 
malia, and  to  assisting  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  re- 
lief supplies.  If  the  United  Nations 
wishes  to  continue  to  pursue  the  more 
ambitious  aims  of  disarmament  and 
national  reconciliation,  so  be  it.  We 
should  not  participate  in  any  military 
operations  for  such  purposes,  and  we 
should  convey  that  that  narrowing  def- 
inition of  the  mission  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  both  or  own  military  com- 
manders and  U.N.  Secretary-General 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali. 

Let  me  close,  Mr.  President,  by  reit- 
erating where  I  believe  we  are  in  Soma- 
lia and  where  we  are  going  with  the 
leadership  amendment. 

First,  we  have  no  security  or  eco- 
nomic interests  in  Somalia. 


Second,  the  P^esid^nt  has  outlined 
an  orderly  withdrawal  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  a  way  that  facilitates 
promising  diplomatic  initiatives  and 
permits  our  allies  in  Somalia  to  adjust 
to  our  departure. 

Third,  in  the  interim,  I  believe  it  is 
essential  to  refine  further  exactly  what 
is — and  is  not — the  United  States  mili- 
tary mission  in  Somalia.  The  adminis- 
tration has  taken  a  good  first  step  in 
that  direction,  but  further  steps  are 
needed.  The  Byrd  amendment  does  this 
by  specifying  the  confinement  of  that 
mission  to  protecting  our  own  forces 
and  those  of  our  allies  and  the  delivery 
of  humanitarian  relief  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  to  table  the  McCain  amend- 
ment and  to  vote  for  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  pose 
just  a  couple  of  questions  that  I  think 
are  very  important  questions  to  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  date,  and  I 
want  to  make  certain  that  if  the  Byrd 
amendment  passes,  that  we  all  under- 
stand the  President's  authority  and 
what  he  could  do  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances that  we  cannot  now  foresee 
with  clarity. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  two  questions. 

One  question  relates  to  a  situation 
wherein  United  States  forces  may  be 
attacked — and  I  hope  that  does  not 
happen,  because  I  hope  they  are  out  of 
there  before  March  31— may  be  at- 
tacked as  they  are  leaving  Somalia. 
Let  us  say  they  are  attacked  on  March 
29  or  March  30  and  are  unable  to  depart 
by  March  31  because  they  are  in  the 
middle  of  some  kind  of  conflict. 

Specifically,  my  question  is  whether 
the  provision  in  the  Byrd  amendment 
that  authorizes  the  obligation  of  funds 
beyond  March  31.  1994.  to  protect 
American  citizens  would  authorize  the 
President  to  use  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  those  forces  and  to 
ensure  their  safe  withdrawal  from  So- 
malia subsequent  to  March  31,  1994, 
under  the  scenario  I  have  presented? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  each  side  may  have  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  in  the  time 
agreement  that  says  we  cannot  have  a 
long  quorum  call.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  asked  a  very  pertinent 
question.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  an 
answer.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  ob- 
ject and  let  me  answer. 
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Mr.  WALLOP  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  say  to 
my  friend  that  4'^  hours  has  been 
enough  time  to  ask  questions.  We  can 
ask  questions  and  ask  questions  and 
ask  questions.  Does  anyone  believe  an- 
other mind  is  going  to  be  changed  yet 
tonight? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  a  right 
to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  withdraw  the  objec- 
tion, but  I  will  not  agree  to  another  re- 
quest. This  is  typical  absurdity  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  are  an  additional  5  minutes  to 
each  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  may 
be  a  good  many  typical  absurdities  of 
the  Senate,  and  we  will  go  into  those 
another  time. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, there  are  three  clauses  in  the 
amendment  which  bear  on  this  issue. 
In  addition  to  the  general  constitu- 
tional power  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent, if  American  forces  come  under  at- 
tack any  time  before  March  31,  1994, 
the  President  can  come  back  to  the 
Congress,  seek  an  extension  of  the 
time,  and  Congress  may  authorize  such 
an  extension.  If  the  troops  come  under 
attack  on  the  last  day  of  the  time  per- 
mitted for  them  to  remain  in  Somalia, 
March  31,  there  is  another  proviso, 
which  permits  the  expenditure  of  funds 
beyond  March  31  "to  support  a  limited 
number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  suf- 
ficient only  to  protect  American  diplo- 
matic facilities  and  American  citi- 
zens." 

This  clause  would,  therefore,  allow 
money  to  be  expended  in  event  of  erup- 
tion of  hostilities. 

Lastly,  the  next-to-last  clause  in  the 
amendment  provides  that:  "The  Presi- 
dent should  ensure  that  at  all  times 
United  States  military  personnel  in  So- 
malia have  a  capacity  to  defend  them- 
selves and  American  citizens." 

Thus.  I  think  these  three  clauses 
cover  the  contingency  of  hostilities 
that  might  erupt  at  the  very  laist  mo- 
ment on  March  31. 

Of  course,  we  expect  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  that  he  intends  to 
have  all  of  our  forces  out  of  Somalia 
well  before  the  deadline  and  funding 
cutoff,  and  I  would  not  expect  the  con- 
tingency raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  arrive. 

Lastly,  there  is  inherent  constitu- 
tional power  available  to  the  President 
to  act  in  an  emergency  so  that  if  all 
else  fails  we  would  certainly  expect 
him  to  take  action  under  his  inherent 
emergency  powers  which  are  well  set- 
tled under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  of  the  inher- 
ent powers  of  the  President,  I  have  had 
the  occasion  to  read  Madison's  notes 
on  the  Constitutional  Convention  a 
number  of  times. 

The  original  draft  had  the  words 
"make  war"   in  it,  meaning  that  the 


Congress  should  have  the  power  to 
make  war.  And  delegate  Pinckney— I 
do  not  know,  and  it  is  not  made  clear, 
whether  it  was  Charles  Pinckney  or 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina,  but  Charles  Pmckney 
thought  that  the  power  to  make  war 
should  not  be  lodged  in  the  legislature 
because  the  House  was  too  numerous 
and  the  body  did  not  meet  the  year- 
round.  They  only  met  once  a  year,  and 
he  raised  a  question  as  to  what  would 
happen  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  the 
United  States.  Pierce  Butler  suggested 
that  the  power  to  make  war  should  be 
lodged  in  the  Executive.  Whereupon, 
Madison  and  Elbridge  Gerry  offered  an 
amendment  jointly  to  change  the  word 
"make  "  to  "declare"  so  that  Congress 
had  the  power  not  to  make  war  but  to 
declare  war. 

Therefore,  in  the  notes  we  are  told 
that  Madison  and  Gerry  by  moving  to 
insert  "declare  "  and  striking  out 
"make  war  "  left  to  the  Executive  "the 
power  to  repel  sudden  attacks." 

Nobody  questions  the  President's  in- 
herent power  to  act  in  an  emergency  to 
repel  sudden  attacks  on  Americans 
anywhere  in  the  world.  He  has  that  in- 
herent power.  Congress  would  not  ques- 
tion that  power.  The  American  people 
would  not  question  that  power.  To  the 
contrary,  we  would  expect  him  to  act 
and  we  would  impeach  him  if  he  did 
not.  So  he  has  that  inherent  power. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  very  clear  explanation. 

My  final  question  is:  If  we  have  a 
United  States  prisoner  in  Somalia  or 
missing  in  action  and  March  31  rolls 
around,  or  if  we  have  5  or  10,  as  I  read 
the  Senators  amendment,  it  antici- 
pates that  and  provides  for  that.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that,  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  can  do  that  in  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  for  1  minute,  and  the  other 
side  have  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  will  not  agree  to  a  further  ex- 
tension of  this  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  been 
very  kind  thus  far. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  of  my  leader  time  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

In  the  event  hostages  are  taken  be- 
tween now  and  March  31,  1994,  or  that 
there  are  missing  in  action  unac- 
counted for,  the  last  clause  of  the 
amendment  covers  that  contingent.  It 
provides,  "That  United  States  Armed 
Forces  should  remain  deployed  in  or 
around  Somalia  until  such  time  as  all 
American  service  personnel  missing  in 
action  in  Somalia  are  accounted  for, 
and  all  American  service  personnel 
held  prisoner  in  Somalia  are  released." 


Thus,  the  amendment  clearly  pro- 
vides that  United  States  forces,  in 
whatever  numbers  are  appropriate  for 
the  situation,  may  remain  beyond  the 
deadline  in  and  around  Somalia  after 
the  March  31  date  in  the  event  of  new 
hostage  taking  or  missing  in  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  for  rais- 
ing these  very  pertinent  and  appro- 
priate questions. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  informative  answers.  I  appreciate 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  there  has  been  one  among  us,  ac- 
tually two  among  us,  but  one  in  par- 
ticular, who  I  would  like  to  commend 
for  being  ahead  of  the  curve — certainly 
not  political— and  for  raising  the  ques- 
tion as  it  related  to  the  abdication  of 
our  responsibility  as  a  Congress,  our 
abdication  of  our  responsibility  as  a 
nation  to  the  United  Nations,  allowing 
our  troops  to  be  used  as  mercenaries; 
acquiescing,  placing  them  in  the  most 
dangerous  of  positions  and  saying  little 
if  anything,  and  that  is  Senator  Rob- 
ert BYRD. 

Having  said  that,  I  commend  him  for 
bringing  this  to  our  attention,  but  I 
have  to  say,  most  respectfully— and  I 
say  respectfully — that  it  is  time  to 
bring  our  boys  home  and  bring  them 
home  now,  and  stop  this  nonsense 
about  whether  we  are  going  to. imperil 
them  throughout  the  world. 

That  is  a  lot  of  claptrap.  I  never 
heard  a  more  eloquent  argument  than 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  in 
terms  of  supporting  Senator  McCain's 
amendment. 

What  do  you  mean  we,  talking  about 
we  are  going  to  imperil  and  jeopardize 
our  people  in  other  areas?  Are  you  sug- 
gesting by  that  argument  that  we  are 
not  going  to  give  them  the  support 
that  they  would  be  entitled  to  and  that 
they  were  denied  in  this  area? 

We  have  seen  that  tragedy  and  we 
have  seen  the  politics  of  it.  We  have 
seen  the  Secretary  of  Defense  come  out 
with  feeble,  inane  answersf>-politics  he 
calls  it. 

Yes,  Mr.  Aspin,  there  was  politics — 
your  politics,  your  abdication  of  our 
responsibility  when  you  said  we  were 
worried  that  there  would  be  a  backlash 
in  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  know  what  Senator,  what 
Congressman  would  dare  deny  a  com- 
mander 4  tanks,  14  Bradleys.  Is  there 
anyone  here?  Because  if  you  would, 
stand  and  tell  me  now. 

You  think  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
"Had  I  known  then  what  would  happen, 
I  would  have  made  a  different  answer?" 

You  tell  me,  as  Secretary,  who  over- 
rules, yes,  Colin  Powell,  not  once, 
twice,   and   maybe   even    three    times? 
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You  tell  it  to  Congress.  Who  has  been 
more  derelict  than  all  us.  every  one  of 
us?  Where  were  we?  Read  Madeleine 
Albright's  March  26  comments  com- 
mending the  United  Nations  in  their 
ne\V  goals.  Twenty-eight  thousand 
troops  with  firepower,  with  tanks,  sent 
to  feed  starving  Somalians;  withdrawn 
to  4,000  with  no  tanks  and  no  support 
and  no  mission  clearly  defined.  And  the 
United  Nations  saying,  "Get  Aideed," 
and  our  generals  saying.  "No.  no.  no, 
no.  Do  not  do  it." 

You  want  to  cover  this  up?  Go  ahead. 
Sweep  it  under  the  rugs.  Talk  about 
partisanship.  Talk  about  politics. 

What  about  the  men  we  deserted? 
And  we  deserted  them  and  we  continue 
to  desert  them.  Bring  them  home  now. 
Talk  about  this  namby-pamby,  how 
will  we  be  looked  upon?  Stand  up  and 
vote  for  your  country,  vote  for  what  is 
right. 

We  were  wrong.  We  abdicated  our  re- 
sponsibility. And  it  is  about  time  that 
the  old  boy  network  understood  it  and 
stopi)ed  this  nonsense. 

Is  that  why  we  were  sent  here?  I 
thought  we  were  sent  here  to  stand  up 
for  what  is  right;  not  what  is  political, 
what  is  right. 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  McCain 
amendment  says.  It  says  prompt  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  now— prompt  and  orderly. 

Apd  I  have  to  tell  you.  I  read  this 
message,  the  report  to  the  Congress  on 
U.S.  policy  from  our  President.  October 
13.  WTiy  do  you  not  read  it?  How  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  read  it?  Because 
I  will  tell  you.  if  you  read  page  4.  "Nei- 
ther the  United  States  nor  the  United 
Nations  seeks  to  dictate  a  political 
outcome  to  Somalia.  We  will  support  a 
Somalia  solution  to  Somalia's  prob- 
lems"' 

That  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  in 
detail  about  when  I  spoke  to  a  young 
lieutenant,  but  I  will  tell  you  that  this 
administration  is  desperately  attempt- 
ing to  keep  those  young  men  who  were 
pinned  down  not  for  6  hours  or  8  hours 
or  9  hours  but  one  for  13  hours. 

I  was  invited  to  meet  with  him.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  acting  head  of 
Walter  Reed  said,  no,  I  could  not  come 
out  there.  He  was  a  young  lieutenant 
from  Rochester.  NY. 

He  said  to  me:  "Senator,  at  1700  I  was 
hit.  That  is  about  5  p.m.  on  the  3rd  of 
October.  I  was  wounded.  I  was  shot. 
They  did  not  evacuate  me  until  6  a.m. 
the  next  day." 

That  was  not  6  hours  or  8  hours  or  9 
hours.  It  was  13  hours  later. 

Those  young  men  are  not  permitted 
to  speak  because.  I  will  tell  you  why. 
there  are  people  who  do  not  want  the 
Nation  to  hear  just  what  took  place. 
He  told  me  there  were  thousands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  There  were  thousands 
who  surrounded  him.  And  those  100- 
plus.  96  out  of  the  100  who  were  wound- 
ed or  killed,  he  said  12-year-old  boys 
were  throwing  hand  grenades  at  him. 
women  with  automatic  weapons.  And 
he  said.  "Senator.  I  knew  we  did  not 
have  the  tanks  to  come  and  get  us." 
And  it  was  the  Malaysians  who  finally 
came  with  their  tanks. 

Let  me  say,  if  we  read  the  President's 
statement  to  us  on  page  33,  he  con- 
cludes by  saying:  "Our  mission  from 
this  day  forward  is  to  increase  our 
strength,  do  our  job,  bring  our  soldiers 
out  and  bring  them  home.  Thank  you 
and  God  bless  you." 

I  agree  with  him.  I  do  not  agree  it  is 
to  increase  our  strength,  but  I  do  agree 
it  is  to  bring  our  boys  home. 

Let  us  support  Senator  McCain's  res- 
olution because  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  Not  the  politically  expedient 
thing — because  it  is  right  and  just,  and 
because  it  is  a  testimony  that  we  un- 
derstand where  we  have  failed.  And  let 
us  pledge  from  this  point  on,  never  to 
be  expedient  again;  to  stand  up  for  our 
young  men  and  women  wherever  they 
are  throughout  this  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  of  my  leader  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  for  cool  heads  and  sound  judg- 
ment. It  is  time  for  America  to  present 
a  united  front.  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  speak  with 
one  voice. 

I  support  the  Byrd  amendment  be- 
cause it  achieves  that  result.  And  I  sa- 
lute the  leaders  on  both  sides.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  finest  debates  in  my  14 
years  of  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  strong  leader- 
ship, both  on  behalf  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment and  by  our  dedicated  colleague  on 
the  other  side  of  this  issue,  Mr. 
McCain. 

This  is  the  opportunity  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  counted  on,  directing  this  Na- 
tion in  a  course  of  action  that  has  been 
laid  down  by  our  President  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Under  the  Byrd  amendment,  we 
exercise  our  responsibility  in  a  manner 
to  protect  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  in  Somalia 
tonight  and  those  who  will  arrive  in 
the  weeks  to  come,  and  to  disengage 
them  with  honor  and  credit  to  this 
country — and  to  bring  them  home  safe- 
ly. 

Again,  I  commend  Senators  Dole, 
Mitchell,  and  B'i'RD  for  their  leader- 
ship on  this  amendment  and  was 
pleased  to  work  with  them  in  drafting 
it  and  to  cosponsor  it. 

This  amendment  will  allow  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  present  a 
united  front  to  the  world  on  this  dif- 


ficult issue.  America  speaks  with  one 
voice. 

The  amendment  defines  the  mission 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
Somalia.  The  mission  is  two-fold:  first, 
to  protect  United  States  personnel  in 
Somalia,  and  second,  to  assist  in  hu- 
manitarian operations  by  providing 
logistical  support  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  security  for  humanitarian 
operations. 

The  amendment  also  will  allow  a  safe 
and  orderly  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  Somalia.  This  must 
occur  by  March  31.  1994.  unless  Con- 
gress extends  that  date  by  enactment 
of  another  law.  Unless  such  a  new  law 
is  enacted,  after  March  31.  1994  only 
very  small  numbers  of  United  States 
troops  can  remain  in  Somalia — limited 
to  Marine  security  detachments  at 
United  States  diplomatic  facilities, 
troops  necessary  to  protect  American 
citizens  if  they  get  into  trouble,  and 
noncombat  personnel  assigned  to  the 
U.N.  commander's  staff  to  provide  ad- 
vice. 

This  amendment  provides  that  the 
U.S.  commanders  will  have  command 
and  control  of  U.S.  combat  troops.  This 
leaves  the  President  free — as  he  has  re- 
quested—to give  U.N.  commanders  con- 
trol of  U.S.  logistics  troops,  but  does 
not  allow  him  to  give  the  United  Na- 
tions control  of  U.S.  combat  troops. 
This  preserves  the  principle  of  U.S. 
unity  of  command  over  U.S.  combat 
troops,  which  is  necessary  for  their 
protection. 

As  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  with  service  during  two  wars  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  myself.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  amendment  fo- 
cuses on  the  safety  and  protection  of 
the  troops  in  the  field.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  President  should  en- 
sure that  our  troops  can  defend  them- 
selves and  other  American  citizens. 
The  amendment  provides  that  United 
States  forces  should  stay  in  Somalia 
until  the  United  States  has  recovered 
any  prisoners  of  war  and  accounted  for 
anyone  missing  in  action.  We  are  all 
extraordinarily  thankful  that  our 
Army  helicopter  pilot  who  was  cap- 
tured, Warrant  Officer  Durant.  has 
befen  released  and  returned  to  Amer- 
ican forces. 

By  supporting  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  President's  recently  announced 
plan,  and  by  providing  for  a  safe  and 
orderly  withdrawal,  this  amendment 
preserves  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  a  cut-and-run  pol- 
icy; we  will  be  completing  our  mission 
and  withdrawing  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

The  bipartisan  amendment  lets  the 
President  get  the  job  done,  preserves 
U.S.  credibility  in  world  affairs,  and 
lets  the  United  States  present  a  united 
front  in  its  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
following  legal  opinion  on  United 
States  forces  in  Somalia  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  General  Counsel  of  De- 
cember 5,  1992.  that  supports  the  Nunn- 
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Byrd  colloquy  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Gener.'\l  Counsel  of  the 

Department  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  December  5.  1992. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Through:  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
From:  David  S.  Addington. 
Subject:  Legal  Authority  for  Somalia  Relief 

Operations. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
has  presented  for  your  approval  an  order  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Central  Com- 
mand (CINCCENT)  to  execute  humanitarian 
relief  operations  in  Somalia,  which  will  in- 
clude authority  to  use  force  if  necessary  to 
overcome  resistance  to  safe  and  effective  de- 
livery of  humanitarian  relief.  The  order 
would  implement  the  Presidents  direction 
to  you  to  conduct  such  operations.  It  is  my 
legal  opinion  that  the  order  is  lawful. 

The  United  States  has  the  authority  to 
employ  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  as  con- 
templated by  the  order  under  a  treaty  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  concerning 
support  for  the  United  Nations  and  providing 
for  the  conduct  of  disaster  relief  activities 
The  President,  as  the  commander  in  chief 
under  the  Constitution,  may  exercise  this 
authority  of  the  United  States  as  con- 
templated by  the  order. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  constitu- 
tional powers  as  commander  in  chief,  two 
basic  lines  of  authority  and  funding  exist  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Somalia  relief  operations: 
(1)  the  UN  Charter.  UN  Participation  Act. 
and  defense  appropriations  acts  and  (2)  disas- 
ter relief  statutes,  including  defense  appro- 
priations acts.  The  President  may  also  have 
available  various  other  authorities  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  in  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances in  support  of  the  Somalia  relief 
operations. 

UN  CHARTER.  UN  PARTICIPATION  ACT.  AND 
DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS 

The  United  Nations  Charter  is  a  treaty  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  Chapter 

VI  of  the  Charter  provides  for  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  to  address  through  pacific 
means  situations  the  continuance  of  which 
are  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of 
international    peace   and   security.    Chapter 

VII  of  the  Charter  provides  for  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  to  address  threats  to  the  peace, 
breaches  of  the  peace  and  acts  of  aggression, 
including  in  speciHed  circumstances  taking 
••such  action  by  air.  sea.  or  lind  forces  as 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security."  (Art.  42) 
Under  Article  25  of  the  Charter,  '(tlhe  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  agree  to  accept 
and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  in  accordance  with  the  present  Char- 
ter." 

On  January  23.  1992.  acting  under  Chapter 
VI  of  the  Charter,  the  UN  Security  Council 
adopted  Resolution  733  calling  upon  all 
States  •to  contribute  to  the  efforts  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  population  in 
Somalia."  With  the  determinations  of  the 
Secreury  of  State  dated  August  20.  1992 
under  Section  7  of  the  UN  Participation  Act 
(22  use  287d-l)  and  Executive  Order  10206. 
^  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  been  and  may 
continue  to  be  used  to  Implement  Resolution 
733  as  a  service  to  the  UN.  and  Department  of 
Defense  funds  may  be  used  to  fund  such  ac- 
tion. Operation  and  maintenance  funds  used 
for  that  purpose  count  against  the  overall 
limitation  of  SlOO  million  on  use  of  operation 


and  maintenance  funding  under  the  UN  Par- 
ticipation Act  set  by  Section  9158  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1933 
(Public  Law  102-396).  By  memorandum  of  Au- 
gust 29.  1992.  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense authorized  CINCCENT  to  provide  sup- 
port to  the  UN  for  UN  disaster  relief  In  So- 
malia under  the  UN  Participation  Act  within 
specified  funding  limitations. 

Acting  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter, 
on  December  3.  1992  the  UN  Security  Council 
adopted  Resolution  794.  authorizing  states  to 
use  all  necessary  means  (i.e..  including  force) 
to  establish  as  soon  as  possible  a  secure  envi- 
ronment for  humanitarian  relief  operations 
in  Somalia.  Chapter  VII  and  Article  25  of  the 
UN  Charter,  as  a  treaty,  constitute  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  under  the  Constitution 
and  have  the  effect  in  this  situation  of  a  re- 
quest to  the  United  States  to  undertake  a 
military  mission,  which  the  President  has  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  execute 
with  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  Thus,  defense  ap- 
propriations may  be  used  for  employment  of 
the  U.S.  armed  forces  for  this  mission  in  re- 
lation to  Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  Charter  See. 
Opinion  of  Acting  Comptrotler  General  to  Acting 
Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  32 
Comp.  Gen.  347  (1953)  (•.  .  .  existing  appro- 
priations of  Departments  or  Agencies  are 
available  to  defray  the  expenses  of  addi- 
tional duties  imposed  upon  them  by  proper 
legal  authority") 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  flexibility  in 
the  Somalia  relief  operation  to  determine 
when  elements  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are 
proceeding  in  relation  to  Chapter  VI  author- 
ity and  Section  7  of  the  UN  Participation 
Act  (i.e..  the  noncombatant  authority)  and 
when  they  are  proceeding  in  relation  to 
Chapter  VII  authority  (excluding  .Article  43. 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not  act- 
ing under  in  this  situation)  to  use  all  nec- 
essary means  (i.e..  including  force). 

DISASTER  RELIEF  ST.ATUTES 

With  or  without  UN  Security  Council  ac- 
tion under  Chapters  VI  or  VII  of  the  UN 
Charter,  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  may  engage 
in  disaster  relief  activities  authorized  by  law 
to  the  extent  of  available  appropriations. 
Such  statutory  authorization  for  disaster  re- 
lief activities  necessarily  includes  those  se- 
curity measures  required  to  ensure  safe  and 
effective  delivery  of  disaster  relief.  The  guid- 
ing statutory  limitation  with  respect  to 
funding  is  Section  1301  of  Title  31  of  the  U.S. 
Code,  which  provides  that  'appropriations 
shall  be  applied  only  to  objects  for  which  the 
appropriations  were  made  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law.^' 

The  Department  of  Defense  may  use  the 
$25  million  appropriated  in  Section  8105A  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1992  (Public  Law  102-172)  for  the  unan- 
ticipated costs  of  disaster  relief  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  military 
services  overseas."  at  least  $60  million  avail- 
able under  the  'Operation  and  Maintenance. 
Defense  Agencies' •  heading  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1993 
(Public  Law  102-396)  for  "the  global  disaster 
relief  activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense:" and  the  not  to  exceed  $25  million  for 
the  CINC  initiatives  fund  account  under  the 
•Operation  and  Maintenance.  Defense  Agen- 
cies" heading  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act.  1993  (Public  Law  102- 
396).  The  Department  of  Defense  also  has 
available  $28  million  appropriated  under  the 
'•Humanitarian  Assistance^'  heading  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
1993  (Public  Law  102-396)  and  Section  2551  of 
Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  as  enacted 
by  Section  304  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 


thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  (Public 
Law  102-484).  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
there  are  other  planned  uses  for  all  these 
funds,  so  that  use  of  them  for  Somalia  relief 
operations  would  require  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  forego  alternative  planned  uses 
for  the  funds.  It  should  be  noted  as  well  that 
portions  of  the  amounts  cited  above  already 
have  been  obligated. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  my  legal 
opinion  that  you  may  lawfully  approve  the 
execute  order  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  has  presented  for  your  ap- 
proval . 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  always  may  defend  themselves  and  ex- 
pend for  that  purpose  operation  and  mainte- 
nance funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

To  keep  the  Congress  informed  as  a  matter 
of  comity  and  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  ex- 
ecutive-legislative debate  concerning  the 
scope  and  constitutionality  of  the  War  Pow- 
ers Resolution,  the  Executive  Branch  may 
wish  to  transmit  promptly  to  the  Congress  a 
written  description  of  the  Somalia  relief  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATHEWS).  The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  tonight 
we  have  heard  calls  from  our  col- 
leagues saying,  "Do  not  bring  Amer- 
ican troops  home  because  if  we  bring 
them  home  we  are  saying  to  the  world, 
"If  you  want  to  drive  America  out,  just 
kill  an  American." " 

In  World  War  I  and  World  War  II, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  died. 
Thousands  of  brave  young  Americans 
lie  in  graveyards  all  over  Europe  and 
we  are  still  in  Europe,  and  we  are  still 
ready  to  fight  in  Europe.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  would  support  fighting 
there  to  protect  American  interests. 
We  lost  40.000  brave  young  Americans 
in  Korea,  and  we  are  still  in  Korea,  and 
we  are  still  ready  to  fight  in  Korea  be- 
cause America's  interests  have  been 
threatened  and  are  still  threatened  in 
Korea. 

Our  interests  are  not  threatened  in 
Somalia.  We  went  to  Somalia  to  do  a 
job  and  we  did  it,  but  then  we  stayed 
around  and  got  involved  in  a  poorly  de- 
fined mission,  and  Americans  have  died 
as  a  result.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  if 
it  is  worth  putting  Americans  in  jeop- 
ardy for  6  more  months?  Is  it  worth  one 
more  American  life  to  save  face — and  I 
am  not  sure  whose  face  we  are  talking 
about — to  have  Americans  holed  up  in 
stockades,  afraid  to  go  outside  because 
of  mines,  or  because  someone  might  be 
shot  and  killed?  What  is  the  logic  of 
keeping  them  there  6  more  months 
while  the  President  stumbles  around, 
trying  to  find  a  policy? 

We  have  to  answer  a  simple  question. 
Senator  Nunn  touched  on  it;  I  want  to 
conclude  my  remarks  on  it. 

Our  greatest  national  security  asset 
is  the  support  of  the  parents  and 
spouses  of  our  warriors  and  their  will- 
ingness to  make  sacrifices.  Let  us  not 
squander    that    willingness    on    a    war 
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that  does  not  represent  America's  in- 
terests. What  are  we  going  to  achieve 
in  6  months  of  staying  in  Somalia  that 
is  worth  one  American  life?  Will  6 
months  bring  democracy  to  Somalia? 
When  we  leave  after  6  months,  will 
things  be  any  different  than  they  are 
today?  If  we  leave  today,  if  we  pass  the 
McCain  amendment,  maybe  one  Amer- 
ican will  not  be  dead  who  might  other- 
wise have  died. 

Finally,  Senator  NuNN  asked  if  we 
would  stay  in  Somalia  if  5  or  10  Ameri- 
cans are  taken  hostage  by  the  31st  of 
March. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  exactly  because 
we  do  not  want  more  Americans  taken 
prisoner  that  we  need  to  adopt  the 
McCain  amendment.  This  is  a  simple 
choice. 

The  Byrd  amendment  endorses  the 
Clinton  policy.  It  is  a  clear  and  abso- 
lute endorsement  of  that  policy.  If  you 
are  for  that  policy,  you  ought  to  vote 
for  the  Byrd  amendment.  But  if  you 
want  to  bring  the  troops  home,  declare 
victory,  say  our  men  and  women  did  a 
good  job  and  bring  them  home  safely, 
you  want  to  vote  for  the  McCain 
amendment. 

I  believe  if  the  American  people 
could  vote,  that  the  McCain  amend- 
ment would  pass  overwhelmingly. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators were  given  6-year  terms  in  part 
to  resist  the  emotions  of  the  moment. 
I  am  prepared  to  do  that,  and  other 
Senators  here  are,  f  believe,  prepared 
to  resist  whatever  public  opinion  is. 
But  if  we  are  to  go  against  public  opin- 
ion in  our  States  in  this  country,  we 
ought  to  have  a  reason.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  articulate  to  our  constituents 
what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
in  Somalia.  And  I  cannot  do  that  be- 
cause the  administration  has  not  told 
me  what  that  purpose  is  with  clarity 
and  with  force. 

We  have  heard  our  colleagues  tonight 
talk  about  the  funerals  they  have  been 
to.  If  we  are  going  to  look  into  the 
faces  of  a  family  which  has  either  lost 
or  might  lose  a  son  or  a  daughter  in 
Somalia,  it  ought  to  be  for  a  good  pur- 
pose. If  you  can  define  that  purpose, 
then  I  say  vote  for  an  extension  of 
time.  If  you  cannot,  you  ought  to  vote 
for  the  McCain  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
couple  of  small  items,  and  I  intend  to 


be  brief,  and  then  conclude.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  use  all  my  time. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  causing  this  issue 
to  be  debated,  I  think  in  an  extremely 
courteous  and  a  very  illuminating  fash- 
ion. Without  his  participation,  I  do  not 
think  this  would  have  taken  place  to- 
night. I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  appreciation 
to  him. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  Republican  leader 
for  allowing  a  fair  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. I  am  very  grateful  for  that.  I 
think  anyone  who  observed  this  debate 
would  allow  that  our  views,  those  of  us 
supporting  my  amendment,  were  ade- 
quately ventilated. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  had  some 
trouble  with  the  word  "prompt."  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary  says 
prompt  means  "responding  instantly  or 
done  immediately  without  delay." 

The  distinguished  chairman  may 
have  trouble  understanding  what 
prompt  means,  but  the  American  peo- 
ple will  understand  very  well.  If  this 
amendment  is  passed,  it  will  be  done. 
They  will  respond  instantly,  and  do  it 
immediately,  without  delay.  That  is 
what  the  American  people  want.  They 
want  prompt  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  painted  a 
rather  cataclysmic,  doomsday  scenario 
if  we  left.  I  am  fascinated  to  know  why 
that  same  doomsday  scenario  did  not 
prevail  when  we  left  Beirut  after  a 
similar  missionless,  rudderless  tragedy 
because  the  United  States  got  into  a 
place  where  they  should  not  have  been. 
And  we  got  out  quickly.  We  did  not  de- 
cide to  wait  6  months. 

The  fact  is,  we  should  also  be  aware 
of  the  tactical  situation  on  the  ground 
in  Mogadishu.  Our  brave  fighting  men 
and  women  are  in  enclaves.  We  are  at 
the  whim  and  mercy  of  the  warlord 
Aideed.  If  he  chooses  tonight  to  launch 
a  mortar  attack  or  rocket  attack  on 
our  people,  there  will  be  death  and  in- 
jury. 

And  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  we  are  willing  to  leave 
our  troops,  our  fighting  men  and 
women  without  a  mission  in  such  a  sit- 
uation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  asks  himself 
or  herself  the  following  question  before 
they  vote  tonight:  We  all  know  what 
promptly  means.  We  know  it  means 
sometime  around  December  or  January 
we  could  have  all  of  our  troops  out  in 
a  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal.  If 
there  is  an  occasion  between  January 
and  the  end  of  March  where  American 
lives  are  lost,  where  conflict  takes 
place  and  we  see  another  tragedy 
ensue,  on  whose  hands  rests  the  blood 
of  American  troops?  Please  ask  your- 
self that  question. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
have  yielded  2  minutes  of  my  leader 
time  to  the  Senator  from  -Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8M2  minutes  of  leader  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
all  very  troubling  debates  when  you 
are  talking  about  young  men  and 
women  who  certainly  deserve  the 
thanks,  the  gratitude,  and  the  prayers, 
as  do  their  families.  So  I  think  right  up 
front  we  ought  to  make  certain  we 
stress  our  appreciation  to  the  men  who 
are  in  Somalia  and  the  73,000  Ameri- 
cans who  are  scattered  around  the 
world  in  these  kinds  of  operations; 
73,000. 

I  want  to  also  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  'Virginia, 
who  probably  recognized  this  problem 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  This  has  been  a 
good  debate.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
probably  15  days  worth  of  difference  in 
the  two  amendments,  maybe  30,  maybe 
10,  maybe  less.  And  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  the  letter  I  received  from  the 
President.  I  am  certain  the  majority 
leader  received  an  identical  one.  He 
says  March  31  is  the  outer  limit.  He 
wants  to  order  withdrawal  of  forces  as 
soon  as  feasible.  And  I  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
our  President. 

So  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues — and  I 
have  been  scolded  by  some  for  support- 
ing the  President  in  this  instance.  I 
have  been  debating  these  kinds  of  is- 
sues a  long  time.  In  fact,  I  was  stand- 
ing on  the  floor  in  1970  debating  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  offered 
an  amendment  that  we  would  not  cut 
off  funds  as  long  as  there  were  pris- 
oners in  Laos  or  Cambodia,  and  I  lost, 
54  to  36.  Senator  THURMO^fD,  Senator 
STEVENS,  and  Senator  HOLLINGS  voted 
with  me.  We  lost.  At  that  time,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  somewhere  in  Vietnam. 

But  I  felt  then,  as  I  felt  in  the  gulf  i 
crisis — and  we  had  a  lot  of  serious  de-  w 
bate  on  the  gulf  crisis,  and  I  guess  we 
could  have  asked  ourselves  the  same 
question,  those  of  us  who  voted  to  sup- 
port President  Bush,  and  it  was  very 
heated  debate,  do  we  have  blood  on  our 
hands?  Because  we  did,  I  think,  the 
right  thing  in  the  gulf,  because  after 
that  vote,  the  offensive  started  and 
Americans  lost  their  lives  and  Ameri- 
cans were  wounded.  But,  again,  I  be- 
lieve the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  more  information  than  I 
had,  and  I  believe  he  was  correct  and  I 
believed  he  wanted  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  America.  I  think  that  is  true 
today. 
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I  do  not  like  a  date.  I  told  Senator 
Byrd  I  did  not  like  a  date.  I  think  you 
can  fix  up  the  McCain  amendment  so  it 
might  be  more  acceptable.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple do  not  like  dates.  I  think  it  ties  the 
President's  hands.  It  certainly  makes 
it  more  difficult.  In  effect,  you  tele- 
graph what  you  are  going  to  do  to  the 
other  side.  So  I  do  not  like  a  date.  Sen- 
ator Byrd  says  we  have  to  have  a  date. 

But  we  also  have  provisions  there 
that  say  Congress  can  extend,  if  we 
need  to  extend,  and  there  are  other 
conditions,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

So  I  believe  overall  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment certainly  supports  the  Presi- 
dents view,  which  I  think  is  appro- 
priate. We  do  have  a  plan  now.  It  is  an 
American  plan,  not  being  dictated  by 
the  United  Nations.  The  President  has 
listened  to  Congress.  He  was  under  a 
lot  of  pressure  from  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  House  and  Senate 
and  Americans  all  across  the  country 
to  change  direction,  and  he  changed  di- 
rection. He  believes  we  will  be  out  of 
there  before  March  31. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  are 
leaving  Somalia,  whether  it  is  tonight 
or  tomorrow  or  next  week  or  next 
month.  So  what  is  the  debate  all 
about?  Well,  are  they  going  to  leave  5 
days  earlier.  10  days  earlier,  or  15  days 
earlier?  And  nobody  wants  to  see  one 
more  American  killed  or  wounded.  War 
is  very  difficult.  Some  know  it  first- 
hand, some  have  learned  it  from  pa- 
tients, some  have  learned  it  other 
ways.  I  think,  in  effect,  we  have  been 
engaged  in  a  combat  situation  in  So- 
malia—some of  our  troops  have — and 
there  were  shortcomings. 

But  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  table 
the  McCain  amendment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  good  efforts  made  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  McCain.  I  do  think  we 
send  a  signal:  All  you  have  to  do  if 
America  shows  up  is  fire  a  few  shots 
and  we  are  out  of  there.  There  are 
going  to  be  other  times  we  are  going  to 
be  called  upon,  particularly  when  we 
have  troops  already  there.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  send  anybody  to 
Bosnia  unless  Congress  authorizes  it.  I 
even  have  concerns  about  Haiti,  and  I 
will  have  amendments  on  both  of  these 
areas.  At  least  the  President  ought  to 
certify  before  we  send  any  troops  to 
Haiti,  but  we  should  not  send  anybody 
to  Bosnia  unless  Congress  authorizes 
it.  That  is  my  view. 

But  in  Somalia  the  troops  are  there. 
They  are  American  forces:  they  are  our 
neighbors;  they  live  in  our  States;  they 
deserve  our  protection.  And  in  my 
view,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  obligated  and  is  willing  and 
will  do  all  he  can  to  protect  every 
American  life,  as  he  said  as  recently  as 
yesterday. 

So  we  have  a  choice:  I  think  probably 
the  easy  vote  is  to  vote  for  the  McCain 
amendment.  You  can  go  home  and  say. 


"Oh,  I  voted  to  leave  tomorrow."  For- 
get what  has  happened  in  Somalia. 
Leave  Somalia.  I  would  like  to  leave 
Somalia  thinking  we  have  done  some 
good  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  we 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives 
because  of  America's  leadership.  We 
have  saved  lives,  and  it  has  cost  some 
lives.  Maybe  it  is  not  worth  one  Amer- 
ican life,  particularly  if  it  is  somebody 
you  know  or  if  you  attended  some  me- 
morial service,  as  I  have  in  Kansas  for 
three  young  men  in  the  1st  Division. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  America  is  a 
great  power  and  we  have  a  great  fu- 
ture, and  we  are  going  to  have  prob- 
lems from  time  to  time.  They  should 
not  be  dealt  with  on  a  partisan  basis.  I 
think  there  wsis  some  partisanship  in 
the  gulf  crisis,  but  once  we  made  the 
decision,  everybody  closed  ranks  and 
we  had  the  total  support  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  is  what  should  happen  to- 
night. 

Let  us  have  the  votes.  Let  us  see 
what  happens.  I  hope  some  who  vote 
for  the  McCain  amendment,  if  it  is  ta- 
bled, will  then  vote  for  the  Byrd 
amendment  because  I  say,  I  do  not  see 
that  much  difference. 

Let  me  say,  we  would  not  be  on  this 
floor  tonight  if  it  were  not  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  So  the  par- 
ents and  the  others  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  one  Senator  who  did  not  sleep 
through  the  summer  and  who  called  it 
to  our  attention  earlier  than,  I  might 
say,  my  colleague  from  Arizona. 

So  as  one  who  has  been  in  these  de- 
bates for  about  20  some  years — in  fact, 
I  ended  up  voting  for  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  but  we  had  a  fili- 
buster for  6  weeks.  We  would  not  let 
them  vote  until  the  fund  cutoff  date 
had  passed  because  it  seemed  to  me  we 
were  depriving  the  Americans  the  pro- 
tection we  all  talked  about  tonight, 
and  we  said  we  were  going  to  cut  off 
funds  even  if  there  were  prisoners  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  which  I  thought 
was  a  big  mistake.  I  supported  my 
President,  and  I  did  the  same  in  the 
gulf,  and  I  do  the  same  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  President 
to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  October  14.  1993. 
Hon  Robert  Dole. 

Republican   Leader.   U.S.  Senate.    Washington. 
DC 

Dear  Mr.  Leader:  I  understand  you  intend 
to  join  in  sponsoring  an  amendment  to  the 
FY  94  Defense  Appropriations  bill  to  main- 
lain  funds  for  our  mission  in  Somalia,  if 
needed,  up  to  the  March  31.  1994  date  pro- 
posed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  share  your  belief  that  we  should  end  our 
deployment  as  soon  as  practical,  consistent 
with  completing  our  mission  in  Somalia. 
While  we  have  set  March  31.  1994  as  the  outer 
limit  for  fulfilling  our  mission.  I  certainly 
will  order  the  withdrawal  of  US.  forces  soon- 
er if  at  all  feasible.  It  is  my  understanding 


that  the  Senate  amendment  providing  funds 
until  March  31  is  designed  to  provide  needed 
flexibility.  But  it  remains  our  common  goal 
to  use  no  more  time  than  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  complete  our  tasks  in  Somalia  and 
bring  our  troops  home. 

Thank  you  for  working  with  the  Adminis- 
tration in  a  cooperative  spirit  to  bring  us  to 
common  ground  on  this  important  issue. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Clinton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  last  year. 
President  Bush  made  the  decision  to 
send  25,000  American  troops  to  Somalia 
because  the  people  of  that  country 
faced  widespread  starvation  in  the 
midst  of  civil  conflict.  His  decision  en- 
joyed broad  support  in  the  country  and 
in  the  Senate.  Without  a  single  dissent- 
ing vote,  not  one.  the  Senate  supported 
the  President's  decision. 

America  has  responded  before  to  the 
plight  of  starving  people  and  we  did  so 
jigain  in  the  case  of  Somalia.  President 
Bush  called  the  U.S.  response  Oper- 
ation Restore  Hope,  and  hope  was  re- 
stored. Americans  went  to  a  country 
where  nearly  350.000  people  had  died  in 
the  preceding  year  and  a  million  more 
faced  imminent  starvation.  Americans 
saved  those  people  from  an  almost  cer- 
tain death. 

In  March  of  this  year,  as  President 
Bush  had  originally  made  clear.  Amer- 
ican troops  began  to  return  home  as 
the  forces  from  other  nations  replaced 
them  and  took  up  the  task.  That  proc- 
ess continued  until  American  forces 
went  from  more  than  25,000  to  less  than 
5,000.  Forces  from  more  than  20  other 
countries  replaced  Americans  and  took 
up  the  humanitarian  effort  of  keeping 
the  food  and  medical  relief  lines  open. 

This  summer,  the  violence  that  had 
been  a  major  cause  of  the  earlier  star- 
vation erupted  again  in  the  capital  city 
of  Mogadishu.  It  is  important  that  we 
recognize  and  remember  what  Ameri- 
cans did  with  the  help  of  forces  from 
many  other  nations  in  Somalia.  A  mil- 
lion people  who  would  otherwise  have 
starved  to  death  were  saved.  A  million 
people  still  depend  entirely  on  relief 
supplies  for  food,  but  that  food  is  get- 
ting through  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Americans  and  others. 

That  successful  effort  at  humani- 
tarian relief  has  been  eclipsed  by  the 
recent  violence,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  his- 
tory. Now,  the  attacks  on  the  U.N. 
forces,  which  began  this  summer  and 
reached  a  crisis  in  the  last  week,  have 
caused  many  Americans  to  question 
our  mission  in  Somalia.  And  that  is  un- 
derstandable. 

The  Byrd  amendment  answers  the 
question  concisely,  clearly,  in  a  way 
that  all  can  understand.  The  American 
mission  is  to  provide  humanitarian  re- 
lief and  to  withdraw  in  a  manner  that 
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permits  the  relief  effort  to  continue 
after  our  departure. 

We  cannot  decide  Somalia's  future. 
That  is  their  decision.  Americans  have 
given  Somalis  and  others  in  the  region 
a  chance  to  achieve  a  resolution,  but 
that  work  must  be  theirs,  not  ours. 

It  is  understandable  that  many 
Americans  feel  strongly  that  violence 
against  our  troops  is  reason  enough  to 
leave,  and  leave  with  no  other  consid- 
eration. The  fact  is  that  whatever  we 
do  tonight,  Americans  are  soon  going 
to  leave  Somalia.  But  we  want  other 
nations  to  assume  more  of  the  burden 
of  international  peacekeeping.  This  is 
not  the  last  time  we  will  be  confronted 
with  this  question.  We  should  permit 
the  withdrawal  of  Americans  and  their 
replacement  by  others  in  the  orderly 
fashion  that  has  been  going  on  for  most 
of  this  year  to  continue  to  its  conclu- 
sion. In  that  way,  the  work  of  humani- 
tarian relief  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Americans  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed. 

But  if  in  fact  a  withdrawal  occurs 
right  now  of  all  Americans,  then  the 
only  certainty  is  that  everything  that 
has  been  done  for  the  past  year  will 
have  been  in  vain.  The  relief  effort  will 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  inter- 
national effort  to  provide  some  kind  of 
medical  and  food  assistance  will 
abruptly  end. 

What  will  then  have  been  served  and 
what  will  have  been  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  effort  there  and  the 
death  of  those  Americans  who  so  trag- 
ically lost  their  lives  there?  That  is  the 
question  we  must  ask  ourselves. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  let  me  conclude  with  just  a  few 
comments  on  the  McCain  amendment. 
It  is  very  clear  and  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment is  a  prompt  withdrawal— as  soon 
as  possible.  But  no  one  here,  no  one 
alive  can  now  say  when  that  will  be  if 
that  amendment  is  passed.  The  deci- 
sion is  left  to  others  in  circumstances 
which  no  one  here  can  now  foresee.  It 
might  be  next  week  and  precipitate 
some  of  the  consequences  which  I  have 
suggested.  But  it  might  not  be  until 
January.  It  might  not  be  until  March. 
It  might  not  be  until  June.  No  one  can 
say  for  sure.  Clearly,  it  is  intended  to 
be  prompt,  but  no  one  can  say  when  it 
will  occur. 

So  if  you  vote  for  the  McCain  amend- 
ment, what  you  are  saying  is  you  want 
Americans  out  promptly,  but  you  are 
not  saying  when  that  will  be.  You  are 
entrusting  that  judgment  entirely  to 
others  and  to  circumstances  which  no 
one  can  now  foresee. 

The  Byrd  amendment  provides  a  cer- 
tainty of  withdrawal.  It  is  very  clear 
that  there  is  a  strong  intention  by  the 
President  to  withdraw  prior  to  March 
31.  But  under  no  circumstances  except 
extreme  emergencies,  which  have  been 
discussed  here,  can  it  go  beyond  March 
31.  And  it  provides  for  that  withdrawal 


to  be  in  an  orderly  fashion,  in  a  way 
that  will  permit  the  effort  that  has 
gone  on  so  far  to  continue  with  the 
work  of  other  nations. 

We  are  not  there  alone.  More  than  20 
other  countries  have  people  there.  We 
value  American  lives.  It  is  a  tragedy 
that  an  American  has  been  lost.  But  let 
us  not  send  a  message  out  here  that  the 
deaths  of  23  Pakistani  soldiers  means 
nothing,  that  the  death  of  people  from 
other  nations  means  nothing.  Obvi- 
ously, it  does  not  mean  as  much  to  us 
as  our  own  people,  but  the  loss  of  any 
life  is  a  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  conclude  and 
comment  on  one  statement  that  was 
made  earlier.  It  was  said  that  those 
who  vote  for  the  Byrd  amendment  are 
doing  so  out  of  political  expediency. 
That  was  an  unfortunate  statement.  It 
could  just  as  easily  be  said,  perhaps 
even  more  easily  said,  that  those  who 
are  voting  for  the  McCain  amendment 
are  doing  so  out  of  political  expediency 
because  that  is  clearly  the  popular  sen- 
timent now.  But  that  has  not  been  said 
and  it  should  not  be  said. 

The  fact  is  every  Senator  must  make 
his  or  her  own  judgment  on  this  mat- 
ter. But  each  of  us  should  do  so  with- 
out any  assault  ori  the  motives  of  those 
who  disagree.  This  is  a  serious  matter. 
It  is  an  emotional  matter.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter that  has  gripped  the  attention  of 
Americans  all  across  this  country. 

Let  us  give  each  other  credit  for  try- 
ing to  do  what  is  best  for  our  country 
even  though  we  disagree. 

I  categorically  reject  the  suggestion 
that  a  vote  for  the  Byrd  amendment  is 
a  vote  for  political  expediency.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  Byrd  amendment  and  to 
vote  to  table  the  McCain  amendment.  I 
do  not  charge  anyone  who  supports  the 
McCain  amendment  with  political  ex- 
pediency. I  respect  the  vote  of  every 
Member  of  this  Senate. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
Byrd  amendment  represents  a  respon- 
sible course  of  action  for  our  country 
in  a  very  difficult  and  emotional  cir- 
cumstance. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  that  amendment,  and  to  vote  to 
table  the  McCain  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  McCain  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  upon  disposition  of 
the  amendment  of  Senator  McCain  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  or  in  relation  to 
Senator  Byrd's  amendment. 

The  question  now  occurs  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 


lina to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mrs.  Feinstein] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Feinstein]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  313  Leg.) 
YEAS— 61 


Altalia 

Glenn 

Murray 

Baucus 

.Nunn 

Biden 

Harkin 

Pack  wood 

Biagamas 

Henin 

Pell 

Bond 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Boren 

Jeffords 

Reid 

Breaux 

Kassebaum 

Riegle 

Bryan 

Kennedy 

Robb 

Bumpers 

Kerrey 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Levm 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Lieberman 

Simon 

Daschle 

Lugar 

Simpson 

DeConcini 

Mathews 

Specter 

Dodd 

McConnell 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Domenici 

Mikulskl 

Wellstone 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 

Wofford 

Exon 

Moseley-Braun 

Ford 

Moynlhan 
NAYS— 38 

Bennett 

Faircloth 

Kohl 

Boxer 

Feingold 

Lautenberg 

Bradley 

Gorton 

Lott 

Brown 

Gramm 

Mack 

Bums 

Grassley 

McCain 

Campbell 

Gregg 

Murkowski 

CoaU 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Coben 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Conrad 

Helms 

Roth 

Coverdell 

HolUngs 

Smith 

Craig 

Hutchison 

Stevens 

DAmato 

Johnston 

Wallop 

Dorgan 

Kempthome 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Feinstein 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1043)  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  amendment  No. 
1042  offered  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mrs.  Feinstein] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Feinstein]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 
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[Rollcall  Vote  No.  314  Leg.) 

YEAS— 76 

Akaka 

Durenberger 

Mikulski 

Baucus 

Ezon 

Mitchell 

Bennett 

Fairclotb 

Moseley-Braun 

Biden 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

Mirray 

Bond 

Graham 

Nunn 

Boren 

Harktn 

Packwood 

Boxer 

Hatch 

Pell 

Breaux 

HeHin 

Pryor 

Bryan 

HoUings 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Hutchison 

Rlegle 

Bum* 

Inouye 

Robb 

Byrd 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Campbell 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Cohen 

Kerrey 

Simon 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Coverdell 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Danfortb 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Levin 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Lleberman 

Warner 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Wellstone 

Dole 

Mathews 

Wofford 

Domenici 

McConnell 

Dorgan 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 23 

Bradley 

Grauley 

McCain 

Brown 

Gregg 

Murkowskl 

Coats 

Hatfield 

Nickles 

Craig 

Helms 

Pressler 

D  Amato 

Kempthome 

Roth 

Feingold 

Kohl 

Smith 

Gorton 

Lott 

Wallop 

Gramm 

Mack          ^^ 

NOT  VOTIN^l 

Feins  tein 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1042)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  the  comments  I  made  earlier,  I  still 
have  a  few  concerns.  First,  President 
Clinton  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
fusion over  our  mission  in  Somalia  this 
morning.  He  said  that  he  opposed  po- 
lice action  by  U.S.  forces,  but  added 
that  the  U.N.  resolution  which  calls  for 
apprehending  those  responsible  for  at- 
tacks on  the  U.N.  "ought  to  be  pur- 
sued." In  addition,  the  report  issued 
yesterday  revealed  that  3,000  new  com- 
bat troops  would  deploy  to  Somalia— 
not  the  1,700  President  Clinton  spoke  of 
last  Thursday. 

Today  will  probably  not  be  the  last 
time  this  body  debates  Somalia.  The 
President  pro  tempore  is  right  in  his 
assertion  that  the  Senate  should  have 
been  involved  much  earlier.  We  should 
have  debated  this  issue  when  the  Unit- 
ed States  voted  for  nation  building  at 


the  United  Nations  in  March,  and  when 
the  United  States  voted  in  favor  of  po- 
lice operations  in  June. 

Indeed,  we  probably  should  have  had 
a  more  extensive  debate  over  what  the 
original  mission  of  "providing  a  secure 
environment"  means  since  it  was  in- 
cluded in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  45 
which  was  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
this  body  on  February  4.  1993. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  today,  the  Congress 
has  fulfilled  its  role,  and  has  helped  put 
American  foreign  policy  back  where  it 
belongs— in  American  hands. 

UNANIMOUS-CO.NSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
amendments  be  the  only  floor  amend- 
ments remaining  in  order  to  H.R.  3116, 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  that  they  be  subject  to 
relevant  second-degree  amendments 
where  applicable. 

Mr.  President,  I  sent  the  list  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  incorporated  in 
the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered.  That  during  the  further  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3116.  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Bill,  the  following  amend- 
ments be  the  only  floor  amendments  remain- 
ing in  order  to  the  bill,  and  that  they  be  sub- 
ject to  relevant  second  degree  amendments, 
where  applicable: 

Bingaman.  Relevant. 

Bingaman.  Stockpile. 

Bingaman.  Uranium  mill  workers  study. 

Bond.  Levee  repairs. 

Bradley.  Aircraft  procurement. 

Bradley.  Army  National  Guard. 

Breaux.  Cargo  preferences. 

Breaux.  Mission  recorder. 

Brown.  Bosnia. 

Brown.  Cargo  preference. 

Brown.  SOS/Hearings  on  Somalia. 

Brown.  Tax  treatment  of  combat  pay. 

Brown.  Troop  deployment. 

Brown.  Troop  deployment. 

Bumpers.  $84  m  from  BMD— LDs. 

Byrd.  Relevant. 

Byrd.  Relevant. 

Coats.  Relevant. 

Coats.  Relevant. 

Coats.  Somalia. 

Dodd.  U.S.  policy  in  Haiti. 

Dole.  Bosnia. 

Dole.  Crown  Heights. 

Dole.  Haiti. 

Dole.  Helping  hands. 

Dole.  Relevant. 

Domenici.  Budget  caps. 

Exon.  SoS  commercial  disputes  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. 

Feinstein,  Relevant. 

Gorton.  Somalia. 

Graham.  Haiti. 

Gramm.  Relevant. 

Gramm.  Relevant. 

Grassley.  C-17  progress  payments. 

Grassley.  Military  pay  equity. 

Gregg.  Relevant. 

Hatfield.  Relevant. 

Heflin.  Relevant. 

Helms.  Report  from  Secretary  of  Defense/ 
Peru. 

Inouye.  Relevant. 

Inouye.  Relevant. 


Kennedy.  Relevant. 
Kennedy.  Relevant. 

Lautenberg.  National  Board  Rifle  Practice. 
Levin.  Peacekeeping. 
Lott.  Relevant. 
Lott.  Ship  defense. 
Mack.  ARPA  nuclear  proliferation. 
McCain.  Relevant. 
McCain.  Relevant. 
McCain.  Somalia. 
Metzenbaum.  Relevant. 
Metzenbaum.  Relevant. 
Mitchell.  Relevant. 
Mitchell.  Relevant. 
Moynihan.  Intelligence  budget. 
Nickles.  Foreign  command  of  U.S.  troops. 
Nunn.  Mentor-protege. 
Nunn.  Relevant. 

Nunn.  Relevant.  ♦ 

Reid.  Low  level  flight  training. 
Stevens.  Block  Russian  aid  if  SS-25  mis- 
siles still  produced. 
Stevens.  Relevant. 
Thurmond.  Relevant. 
Warner.  Methanol  plant  ship. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 

that    there    be    a   period    for   morning 

business     with     Senators    allowed     to 

sD6£Lk  therein. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  D.  WOODS 
THOMAS 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  my  esteemed  con- 
stituents. Dr.  D.  Woods  Thomas.  Dr. 
Thomas,  a  former  Executive  Director 
of  the  Board  for  International  Food 
and  Agricultural  Development  and  an 
administrator  at  Purdue  University, 
passed  away  recently. 

We  remember  Dr.  Thomas  for  his  pro- 
fessional achievements,  in  particular 
his  appearances  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  the  1970's  and 
1980's,  his  efforts  as  the  first  Executive 
Director  of  the  Board  for  International 
Food  and  Agricultural  Development, 
and  his  over  40  years  of  service  to  Pur- 
due University. 

We  recognize  Dr.  Thomas  especially 
for  his  participation  in  a  250-student 
Purdue-Vicosa,  Brazil.  20-year  institu- 
tion building  project.  The  project 
flourished  into  a  10.000-student  Federal 
university,  during  which  he  was  named 
Director  of  International  Programs  in 
Agriculture  at  Purdue  University. 

Dr.  Thomas'  other  numerous  accom- 
plishments include  his  tenure  as  direc- 
tor of  international  education  and  re- 
search at  Purdue  University,  a  member 
of  the  directors  council  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, chairman  of  graduate  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  economics  com- 
mittee, and  vice  president  Midwest 
Universities  Consortium  for  Inter- 
national Activities.  He  also  received  an 
award  for  distinguished  service  in 
international  agriculture  from  the  As- 
sociation of  U.S.  University  Directors 
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of  International  Agricultural  Pro- 
grams, a  commendation  from  the 
Board  for  International  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Development  and  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
and  an  award  for  outstanding  public 
service  from  the  Governor  of  Indiana, 
to  name  a  few.  We  commemorate  Dr. 
Thomas'  distinguished  career,  his 
awards,  as  well  as  his  many  publica- 
tions throughout  his  career. 

William  Frederick  Johnson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  for  International  Food 
and  Agricultural  Development  support 
staff,  posed  this  question  in  a  poem  he 
wrote  for  Dr.  Thomas'  retirement  re- 
ception: "Setting  forth  the  confusion 
of  new  freedom,  with  no  border,  or 
trained  hands  to  govern;  wherefore  the 
Crusade  of  Learning?  Lost  to  the 
masses  and  forgotten,  would  the  Cru- 
sade's message  be?"  Dr.  Thomas 
brought  order  to  confusion,  purpose  to 
mere  intention,  and  competent  leader- 
ship to  the  issue  of  developing  nations. 
His  work  will  not  be  forgotten,  but  the 
responsibility  to  continue  his  efforts  is 
on  our  shoulders.  Mr.  President,  we 
honor  Dr.  D.  Woods  Thomas  for  a  life- 
time of  achievements.  He  will  be  great- 
ly missed. 


WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 
BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  we  find  our  atten- 
tion and  our  energy  devoted  to  a  wide 
variety  of  issues  with  both  short-  and 
long-term  impact  on  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  Today  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  action  taken  200  years 
ago — the  founding  of  Williams  College 
in  Williamstown.  MA,  in  1793.  The  cen- 
terpiece of  the  college's  bicentennial 
celebration  was  the  Bicentennial  Con- 
vocation this  past  Saturday,  October  9, 
1993,  when  delegates  from  more  than  30 
colleges  and  universities  around  the 
country  convened  in  Williamstown,  a 
small  New  England  town  nestled  in  the 
beautiful  Berkshire  mountains,  to  cele- 
brate the  college's  rich  history  of  dis- 
tinguished education.  It  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  can  tell  you  that  Williams 
College  began  in  1793  as  a  fragile  exper- 
iment in  the  education  of  farm  boys 
and  has  now  evolved  into  a  national 
leader  in  undergraduate  teaching  and 
research. 

So  how  was  Williams  started?  The 
last  will  and  testament  of  Colonel 
Ephraim  Williams,  a  soldier  in  the 
King's  army  who  died  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  left  $9,297  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  free  school  in  what 
was  then  called  West  Township,  pro- 
vided that  the  town  was  renamed 
Williamstown  and  that  it  was  declared 
permanently  a  part  of  Massachusetts 
rather  than  New  York  State.  On  June 
22,  1793,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts granted  a  charter  to  Williams 
College,  making  it  the  second  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  sixth  in  New  England. 


Today,  it  is  easy  to  travel  to 
Williamstown  and  its  neighboring  com- 
munities. However,  in  1821,  the  then- 
distant  location  nearly  led  to  the  col- 
lege's failure  when  Williams  College 
president  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore — con- 
vinced that  the  school  was  not  viable 
in  its  location  in  the  Purple  Valley — 
left  with  much  of  the  student  body  to 
found  another  college  to  the  southeast 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  This  school, 
Amherst  College  (located  in  Amherst, 
MA),  still  competes  with  Williams  in 
one  of  the  most  heated  of  American 
collegiate  rivalries.  The  Reverend  Ed- 
ward Dorr  Griffin  can  be  credited  with 
the  survival  of  the  college  after  this 
setback.  As  its  new  president  in  1821, 
he  drew  upon  the  college's  reputation 
for  religious  conservatism  to  collect 
much-needed  funds.  Today  Griffin  Hall 
honors  his  lasting  contribution  to  the 
college. 

Through  the  1800's,  Williams  devel- 
oped into  the  typical  New  England 
small  liberal  arts  college  with  a  rep- 
utation for  moral  soundness,  enthu- 
siastic students,  a  devoted  faculty,  a 
loyal  body  of  alumni,  and  a  location  in 
a  picture-perfect  small  New  England 
town.  In  fact,  many  college  graduates 
active  in  the  alumni  organizations  of 
their  alma  maters  probably  do  not  re- 
alize that  in  1821,  responding  to 
Moore's  departure  from  Williams,  a 
group  of  alumni  met  in  Williamstown 
to  resolve  that  crisis  and  founded  the 
first  Society  of  Alumni  in  this  country. 
Teachers  and  teaching  are  what  has 
always  distinguished  Williams  as  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning.  In  the  19th 
century,  the  college  rose  to  national 
academic  prominence  under  the  legend- 
ary Mark  Hopkins — a  Williams  profes- 
sor from  1830  to  1887  and  president  of 
the  college  from  1836  to  1872.  Hopkins 
was  known  as  a  professor  and  a  college 
administrator  who  was  determined  to 
make  the  student  the  center  of  the 
educational  experience.  To  this  day 
much  of  the  life  and  atmosphere  of  the 
college  is  shaped  by  the  students.  For 
example,  long  before  it  became  fashion- 
able to  do  so,  the  college  abolished  fra- 
ternities in  the  1960's.  Williams  Admit- 
ted women  in  the  1970's — thus  doubling 
the  size  of  the  school  to  its  present  stu- 
dent body  of  2000— and  in  the  1980's  it 
diversified  its  student  body  to  reflect 
the  Nation's  changing  demographics. 
Notably,  in  recent  years,  the  college's 
academic  reputation  has  been  honored 
by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  which 
often  has  named  Williams  the  top  lib- 
eral arts  college  in  the  country. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  Williams  has 
provided  this  country  with  a  number  of 
devoted  and  accomplished  alumni  who 
have  excelled  in  a  broad  range  of  fields. 
For  the  record,  I  have  included  a  list  of 
more  than  80  distinguished  Williams 
alumni,  many  of  whom  have  served  in 
public  office.  These  are  but  a  fraction 
of  the  more  than  33,000  alumni  that 
have  graduated  from  the  college  during 


its  existence.  I  might  note  that  this 
list  includes  Arthur  Levitt  who  cur- 
rently is  serving  in  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration as  Chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

We  need  only  pick  up  the  national 
newspapers  each  morning  to  be  re- 
minded of  how  quickly  the  world  and 
world  politics  change  in  the  1990's— an 
earthquake  in  India,  war  in  Bosnia, 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  political  up- 
heaval in  Russia.  Likewise,  here  in  the 
United  States,  our  political  agenda  is 
always  full,  whether  it  be  the  budget, 
taxes,  health  care,  or  the  plight  of 
America's  cities.  It  is  refreshing  to 
take  a  few  moments  away  from  these 
complex  and  sometimes  controversial 
domestic  and  foreign  issues  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  an  institution  which  is  neither 
complex  or  controversial— Williams 
College.  For  200  years  Williams  suc- 
cessfully has  gone  about  the  business 
of  providing  quality  education  for 
thousands  of  students.  It  has  proven  it- 
self to  be  a  leader  among  the  giants  of 
this  country's  liberal  arts  institutions, 
and  I  hope  its  steady  influence  will 
continue  to  be  felt  throughout  this 
country  in  he  years  and  decades  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

A  SELECTIVE  LIST  OF  NOTABLE  WiLLUMS 
ALUMNI 

Herbert  Allen.  1962.  CEO  of  Allen  &  Com- 
pany. 

William  Bennett.  1965.  former  secretary  of 
education. 

Michael  Beschloss.  1977.  writer.    '' 

Donald  Beyer.  1972.  lieutenant  governor  of 
Virginia. 

Stephen  Birmingham.  1950.  writer. 

Edgar  Bronfman.  1950.  CEO  of  Seagrams. 
Inc..  and  president  of  World  Jewish  Congress. 

Janet  Brown.  1973.  executive  director  of 
Commission  on  Presidential  Debates. 

Sterling  Brown.  1922.  poet. 

William  CuUen  Bryant.  1814.  poet. 

Robert  Buck.  1961.  director.  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum. 

James  MacGregor  Burns.  1939,  political 
historian. 

Arne  Carlson.  1957.  governor  of  Minnesota. 

Henry  Catto.  1952.  U.S. I. A.  director  and 
former  ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

Allison  Davis.  1924.  sociologist. 

E.  Mandell  de  Windt,  1943,  former  CEO  of 
Eaton  Corp.  , 

Sanford  Dole,  1867.  governor  of  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

Alfred  Driscoll.  1925.  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Dominick  Dunne.  1949.  writer. 

Stephen  Field.  1837,  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
justice. 

William  Finn.  1974,  composer. 

Gary  Fisketjon.  1976.  editor. 

Stanley  Foster.  M.D..  1955.  led  successful 
fight  to  rid  world  of  small  pox. 

John  Frankenheimer.  1951.  film  director. 

Ulrich  Franzen.  1942.  architect. 

Max  Gail.  1965.  actor. 

James  Garfield.  1856.  U.S.  president. 

Keith  Griffin.  1960.  former  president  of 
Magdalen  College.  Oxford. 

A.R.  Gurney  Jr..  1952.  playwright. 

G.  Stanley  Hall.  1867.  father  of  American 
psychology. 

Richard  M.  Helms.  1935.  former  C.I.A.  di- 
rector and  ambassador  to  Iran. 
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Tao  Ho.  1980.  architect. 
Mark  Hopkins.  1824.  educator 
Philip  Hoff.  1948.  former  governor  of  Ver- 
mont. 
Mark  Hopkins.  1824.  educator 
Henry  Hoyt.  1849.  governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Kristine  Karlson.  1985.  world  rowing  cham- 
pion. 
Ella  Kazan.  1930.  director  and  writer. 
Takayuki   Klmura.    1964.   director   of  cul- 
tural affairs.  Japanese  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

William  Klopman.  1943.  former  CEO  of  Bur- 
lington Industries. 

Thomas       Krens.        1969.       director       of 
Guggenheim  Museum. 

John  Lane.  1966.  director  of  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Modem  Art. 

Bernard  Lanvin.  1958,  president  of  Lanvin 
Perfumes. 

Herbert    Lehman.    1899.    New    York    SUte 
governor  and  U.S.  senator. 

Arthur   Levitt.    1952.    former  chairman   of 
American  Stock  Exchange. 

Stephen  Lewis.  1960  president  of  Carleton 
College. 

Roger  Mandle.  1963.  deputy  director  of  Na- 
tional Gallery 

David  Marash.  1964,  Nightline  correspond- 
ent. 
John  McCoy.  1965.  CEO  of  Bank  One. 
Jay  Mclnemey.  1976.  writer. 
Charlotte  Neuville.  1973.  clothes  designer. 
Leigh  Perkins.  1950.  president  of  Orvis  Co. 
Earl  (Rusty)  Powell.  1966.  director  of  Na- 
tional Gallery. 

Richard   Repp.    1957,   master  of  St.   Cross 
College.  Oxford. 

T.  Hedley  Reynolds.  1942.  president  of  Uni- 
versity of  New  England. 

Robert  Rich.  1963.  president  of  Rich  Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

David  Ruder.  1951.  former  chairman  of  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission. 
John  Sayles.  1972.  film  director  and  writer. 
Michael  Scanlan.  1953.  president  of  Univer- 
sity of  Sieubenville. 
Charles  Seymour.  1890.  governor  New  York 
Walter  Shipley.  1967.  president  of  Chemical 
Bank 

Joseph   Sly.   1902.   governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Hedrick    Smith.    1955.    author,   columnist, 
television  commentator. 
Stephen  Sondheim.  1950,  composer 
Edson  Spencer.   1948.   former  chairman  of 
Honeywell.  Inc. 
Herbert  Stein.  1935.  economist. 
George  Steinbrenner.  1952,  New  York  Yan- 
kees owner. 

Bruce  Sundlun.  1942.  governor  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Nathanial    Tallmadge.    1814.    governor    of 
Wisconsin. 

Telford  Taylor.    1928.  chief  prosecutor  at 
Nuremburg  Trials. 
Lester  Thurow.  1960.  economist,  writer. 
John  Toland.  1936.  writer. 
J.  Kirk  Vamedoe.  1967,  director  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  Musuem  of  Modern  Art. 

Francis  T.  Vincent.  1960.  former  baseball 
commissioner. 
Gilbert  Walker.  1854.  governor  of  Virginia. 
Sydney  Walsh.  1963.  actress. 
Richard  Warch.  1961.  president  of  Lawrence 
University. 

Preston     Washington,     pastor.     Memorial 
Baptist  Church.  Harlem. 

Emory  Washbume.  1817.  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Charles  Webb.   1961.  author  of  The  Grad- 
uate. 

Charles  Williams.   1800.   governor  of  Ver- 
mont. 


William    Williamson.     1804.     governor    of 

Maine. 

Fred  Wiseman.  1951,  producer  of  film  docu- 
mentaries. 

James  Wood.  1963.  director  of  Art  Institute 

of  Chicago. 


REPORT  BY  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION TO  ENSURE  A  STRONG, 
COMPETITIVE  AIRLINE  INDUS- 
TRY 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  August  19  report 
issued  by  the  National  Commission  to 
Ensure  a  Strong.  Competitive  Airline 
Industry.  As  my  colleagues  know,  this' 
15  member  Commission  appointed  J»y 
the  President  and  Congress  earlier  this 
year,  was  asked  to  study  the  financial 
health  and  competitiveness  of  our  Na- 
tion's airline  and  aerospace  industries. 
The  Commission  has  offered  a  reason- 
able, fair-minded  report.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  Commission's  report  contains 
a  number  of  compelling  proposals  for 
innovative  policy  and  systemic 
changes,  all  intended  to  make  our 
country's  air  transportation  system 
more  efficient  and  better  able  to  serve 
the  flying  public.  I  have  looked  forward 
to  the  Commission's  report,  as  have 
many  of  my  congressional  colleagues. 

With  only  90  days  in  which  to  work, 
this  bipartisan  Commission  was  well 
served  by  its  chairman,  former  Vir- 
ginia Governor  Gerald  Rallies.  The  tes- 
timony of  hundreds  of  witnesses  was 
heard,  bringing  before  the  Commission 
wide  ranging  and  detailed  perspectives 
of  the  unique  and  dire  problems  faced 
by  the  aviation  industry.  I  commend 
the  Commission  for  their  efforts  in 
consolidating  these  diverse  viewpoints 
in  a  balanced  report. 

In  light  of  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
President  and  Congress  regarding  the 
challenges  faced  by  the  airline  indus- 
try, the  appointment  of  this  Commis- 
sion was  welcomed  by  nearly  all.  So. 
too.  are  its  findings.  Congress  and  the 
Clinton  administration  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  to  take  a  look  at 
what  the  experts  and  concerned  citi- 
zens are  telling  us  about  the  problems 
faced  by  the  industry  and.  most  impor- 
tant, how  those  problems  can  be  best 
resolved.  I  have  urged  the  chairmen  of 
both  the  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  to  imme- 
diately schedule  hearings  designed  to 
review  the  Commission's  findings.  The 
Aviation  Subcommittee  chairman  has 
informed  me  that  hearings  will  be 
scheduled  in  the  next  few  weeks.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  action  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  on  these 
hearings.  I  have  also  learned  that 
President  Clinton,  recently,  met  with 
members  of  the  Commission  to  discuss 
the  administration's  view  of  the  report. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration 
will  quickly  package  their  own  set  of 
proposals,  based  on  the  Commission's 
report,  so  that  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee can  begin  to  consider  legis- 


lative solutions  to  the  many  problems 
affecting  our  airline  industry. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  Commission's  valuable  insights  slip 
by,  lost  in  a  sea  of  discarded  studies. 
The  issue  addressed  in  the  report  affect 
not  just  the  airline  industry  but  the 
airline  consumer,  in  communities  large 
and  small.  In  fact,  an  issue  of  great 
concern  to  South  Dakota's  air  travel- 
ers is  the  Essential  Air  Service  [EAS] 
program,  which  provides  funding  as- 
sistance for  commercial  flights  to 
small  cities  and  towns.  The  EAS  pro- 
gram ensures  that  citizens  in  these 
areas  have  access  to  quality  service. 
The  EAS  program  has  come  under  at- 
tack recently  in  the  Vice  President's 
report  on  reinventing  government.  The 
report  concluded  that  the  subsidization 
of  commercial  flights  to  rural  areas  of 
our  country  is  wasteful  and  should  be 
discontinued.  I  wholeheartedly  dis- 
agree with  such  a  misguided  conclu- 
sion. Interestingly,  this  recommenda- 
tion comes  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
best  wisdom  of  Governor  Baliles  and 
his  fellow  Commissioners  who,  after 
studying  the  issue  closely  for  3  months, 
concluded  that  the  EAS  system  is  a 
necessary  component  of  nationwide  air 
service.  The  Commission  called  for  full 
funding  of  the  EAS  program  so  that  it 
can  fulfill  its  mission  for  citizens  in 
States  like  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  the  EAS  issue  and  the 
others  raised  by  the  Commission  are 
critical.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  ig- 
nore this  extremely  significant  report. 

Toward  that  goal.  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly  about  a  few  issues  other 
than  the  EAS  program  that  are  ripe  for 
debate.  The  report  contains  many 
sound  ideas.  However,  to  be  fair,  there 
also  are  flaws  in  this  report,  flaws  that 
I  fear  could  adversely  affect  the  safety 
of  our  skies.  Those  flaws  arise  out  of 
the  Commission's  well-intentioned  but 
faulty  economic  and  technological 
study  that  was  conducted,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  the  exclusion  of  safety  issues. 

For  example,  the  Commission  has 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration review  possible  increases 
in  operational  limitations  in  high  den- 
sity airports,  raising  them  to  what  is 
described  in  the  report  as  the  "highest 
practicable  limits."  However,  there  is 
virtually  no  mention  of  the  effect  this 
and  similar  action  would  have  on  our 
Nation's  already  strained  air  traffic 
control  system.  Frankly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  get  nervous  when  talk  of  in- 
creased airport  capacity  is  not  coupled 
with  a  discussion  on  the  need  for  in- 
creased hiring,  training,  and  super- 
vision of  air  traffic  controllers.  Yes. 
the  Commission  does  indirectly  address 
this  need  when  it  calls  for  full  funding 
of  our  Nation's  airport  system.  How- 
ever, as  we  all  know,  money  is  not  al- 
ways the  answer.  We  must  look  beyond 
simply  increasing  the  FAAs  budget  sis 
the  answer  to  any  safety  implications 
that  result  from  changes  in  our  Na- 
tion's aviation  industry.  I  say  we  owe 
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at  least  that  much  to  the  American 
people. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
look  at  how  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations would  impact  service  to 
small  cities  and  towns,  like  those  in 
my  home  State  of  South  Dakota.  I 
have  already  discussed  the  importance 
of  EAS.  Yet  even  with  the  EAS,  small 
communities  are  often  underserved  by 
commercial  aviation.  In  fact,  just  last 
month,  American  Airlines  informed  me 
they  would  be  discontinuing  service  to 
Sioux  Falls,  thereby  contributing  to 
what  I  fear  to  be  the  slow  but  inex- 
orable decline  of  service  to  rural  areas 
of  the  country.  This  announcement  was 
particularly  frustrating.  Not  long  ago. 
the  members  of  the  South  and  North 
Dakota  delegations  assisted  in  obtain- 
ing additional  slots  for  flights  out  of 
Chicago's  O'Hare  to  destinations  in  the 
Dakotas.  Now  they  are  pulling  out. 
Yet,  they  still  hold  those  valuable  slots 
that  were  to  be  used  for  the  express 
purpose  of  servicing  a  region  of  the 
country  that  can  ill-afford  any  loss  of 
vital  air  routes.  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Robert  Crandall.  chief  executive  officer 
of  American  Airlines,  expressing  my 
concerns  about  his  airlines's  pullout. 
Mr.  Crandall  has  written  back  and 
stated  his  willingness  to  make  the 
slots  at  O'Hare  available  to  any  carrier 
interested  in  serving  the  Sioux  Falls 
community.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks, the  letter  be  entered  into  the 
Record.  When  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee holds  hearings.  I  hope  that 
the  chairman  will  invite  Mr.  Crandall 
so  that  he  may  offer  suggestions  on 
how  the  airlines  can  meet  the  long- 
term  air  transportation  needs  in  my 
State  and  other  rural  States  across  the 
country.  (See  exhibit  1.) 

That  issue  aside,  the  paramount 
issue  as  we  consider  ways  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  airline  industry  is  air 
transportation  safety.  Commenting  on 
what  the  Commission  perceived  as  ex- 
cessive safety  regulations  in  the  airline 
industry  the  report  states  "The  U.S. 
air  transportation  system  is  the  safest 
in  the  world — so  safe  that  it  can  be  ex- 
tremely expensive  to  achieve  even 
small,  incremental  improvement  in 
safety  through  the  imposition  of  new 
rules  and  procedures."  It  is  just  this 
attitude  that  I  was  struck  with  when, 
early  this  year,  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee held  a  hearing  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  FAA  and  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
[NTSB]  and  the  FAA's  responsiveness 
to  the  latter's  safety  recommenda- 
tions. At  that  hearing  specific  atten- 
tion was  focused  on  the  FAA's  response 
to  known  failures  of  the  Hartzell  pro- 
peller, a  type  of  propeller  commonly 
used  in  general  aviation.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  it  was  that  propeller 
that  is  thought  to  be  the  key  cause  of 
the  crash  that  recently  took  the  life  of 
South  Dakota's  governor  and  several  of 
its  leading  citizens. 


The  explicit  premise  of  the  Commis- 
sion's statement  is  that  commercial 
aviation  is  as  safe  as  it  can  be  and  that 
anyone  calling  for  increased  regulatory 
vigilance  would  be  doing  so  on  the  al- 
ready weakened  backs  of  the  struggling 
and  overburdened  domestic  airlines.  I 
do  not  agree  with  this  premise.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  overregulation  is 
nonexistent.  I  believe  there  are  regula- 
tions that  impose  unnecessary  costs  on 
the  industry.  But  frankly  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  this  country's  air  transpor- 
tation system  can  and  must  be  made 
safer.  Mr.  President.  I  and  other  con- 
cerned Members  of  Congress,  can  be 
regulatory  nitpickers  or  safety  nuts 
and,  at  the  same  time,  still  be  sensitive 
to  the  costs  of  regulations  on  the  in- 
dustry. 

Unfortunately,  the  Commission  gives 
the  opposite  impression  when  it  states: 
"Neither  Congress  nor  Federal  agencies 
know  the  magnitude  of  the  total  costs 
they  impose  on  airlines  and,  indirectly, 
on  travelers.  Ad  hoc  and  organized  spe- 
cial interest  groups  create  pressure  to 
craft  regulatory  measures  which  may 
be  driven  purely  by  the  perceived  'cri- 
sis du  jour'  without  regard  for  the  cu- 
mulative impact  of  such  costs."  It  is 
also  unfortunate  that  agencies  like  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
a  congressionally  created  watchdog 
agency  with  decades  worth  of  distin- 
guished service,  is  implicated  by  the 
Commission's  language  as  being  yet 
another  group  responding  to  and  pro- 
moting whatever  is  the  crisis  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
I  am  the  first  person  to  understand  the 
value  of  reduced  government  regula- 
tion. Small  and  large  businesses  in  this 
country  struggle  to  survive  the  on- 
slaught of  mandates  and  regulations 
that  come  from  Congress.  In  my  view, 
it  is  the  role  of  government  to  guide 
and  lend  a  hand  occasionally,  not  to 
dictate  to  an  individual  struggling  to 
make  a  go  of  it  in  their  chosen  busi- 
ness. But  I  draw  the  line  when  it  comes 
to  transportation  safety  initiatives.  It 
is  with  regard  to  aviation  security  and 
safety  that  I  will  be  one  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  government  over- 
sight, intervention  and,  especially,  reg- 
ulation to  the  extent  necessary.  Just 
as  it  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  national  security, 
so  too  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress,  along  with  the  President, 
to  be  ever  vigilant  with  regard  to  the 
safety  of  our  traveling  public. 

Just  as  in  a  natural  disaster,  an  air- 
plane crash  can  take  in  an  instant  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  people,  all  of  whom 
relied  on  the  industry  and  the  govern- 
ment to  ensure  that  their  flight  was  as 
safe  as  possible.  I  am  not  suggesting, 
Mr.  President,  that  such  oversight  be 
conducted  in  an  economic  vacuum. 
Cost  benefit  analysis  is  a  necessary 
tool  with  which  to  review  the  imposi- 
tion of  safety  regulations.  Such  review. 


however,  is  fruitless  in  the  face  of  such 
a  stunning  lack  of  regard  for  those  of 
us  who  actually  believe  that  the  skies 
and  airports  of  our  country  can  be 
made  safer. 

Consequently,  while  admonishing  the 
Commission's  members  to  rethink 
their  views  on  the  need  for  increased 
safety  measures,  I  would  like  to  be 
among  the  first  to  embrace  many  of 
their  ideas  and  call  for  immediate 
hearings  to  address  each  and  evei^  one 
of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  re- 
port. Through  hearings,  we  can  best  de- 
termine how  to  proceed  with  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  numerous  prob- 
lems hindering  the  aviation  industry, 
all  the  while  never  forgetting  safety.  I 
look  foi^ward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  administration,  and  the 
industry  in  this  critical  endeavor. 
Exhibit  1 
American  Airlines, 
Dallas/Fort  worth  airport,  TX, 

September  15,  1993. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Larry:  l  can  certainly  understand 
your  concern  about  the  loss  of  American's 
service  to  Sioux  Falls.  1  can  assure  you  that 
there  are  few  decisions  more  troubling  for 
me  than  to  close  stations,  lay  off  employees 
and  reduce  the  reach  of  our  system.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  economics  of  our  service  of  Sioux 
Falls  have  been  simply  dreadful. 

During  the  15  months  which  have  elapsed 
since  we  initiated  service,  we  have  lost  ap- 
proximately $5  million  and  we  see  little  that 
can  be  done  to  make  the  route  profitable.  As 
you  know,  we  are  in  direct  competition  with 
United  in  the  Sioux  Falls-Chicago  market: 
more  importantly.  Northwest  offers  eight 
roundtrips  a  day  between  Sioux  Falls  and 
Minneapolis.  Since  Sioux  Falls-Minneapolis 
is  a  shorter  distance  than  Sioux  Falls-Chi- 
cago. Northwest  can  better  afford  low  load 
factors  on  flights  feeding  its  Minneapolis 
hub  than  can  we  on  the  much  longer  stage 
length  we  must  fly  to  feed  our  Chicago  hub. 

More  to  the  point,  despite  continuing  ef- 
forts we  have  not  been  able  to  shift  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  traffic  from  either  North- 
west or  United  nor  do  we  think  the  market 
is  large  enough  to  support  service  by  three 
carriers.  In  that  respect,  it  is  clear  we  made 
an  error  by  entering  the  market  in  the  first 
instance.  ^ 

The  economics  of  this  particular  route  un- 
fortunately mirror  our  system  operating  re- 
sults. During  the  last  three  years,  we  have 
lost  more  than  SI  billion.  As  a  consequence, 
we  have  cut  our  capital  spending  by  about  J9 
billion,  grounded  approximately  40  aircraft 
and  laid  off  thousands  of  employees.  Al- 
though we  had  originally  hoped  to  purchase 
150  Fokker-lOOs — the  small  jets  we  use  in  our 
converted  Chicago  slots — we  will  now  take 
no  more  than  75  and  if  we  could  reduce  that 
number  further  we  would. 

Worst  of  all.  perhaps,  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  not  bright.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
a  letter  we  sent  all  our  employees  last  week, 
in  response  to  a  rather  apocalyptic  article 
which  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times  Sun- 
day magazine.  The  unhappy  truth  is  that  in 
today's  airline  industry,  only  the  low-cost 
provider  can  succeed  and  to  date,  at  least, 
our  employees  have  not  seen  fit  to  acknowl- 
edge that  reality.  Thus,  we  must  go  about 
the  business  of  withdrawing  from  those  mar- 
kets   in    which    some    combination    of   low 
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prices,  weak  demand,  and  high  costs  make  us 
non-competitive. 

As  you  have  quite  properly  reminded  me. 
you  were  most  helpful  to  us  in  helping  to 
persuade  the  DOT  to  a  more  effective  use  of 
Chicago  slots.  Thus,  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
have  a  clear  obligation  to  you  and  your  con- 
stituents and  in  recognition  of  that  obliga- 
tion, we  stand  willing  to  provide  slots  to  any 
other  carrier — exclusive  of  Northwest  or 
United— who  might  wish  to  serve  Sioux 
Falls-Chicago.  Of  course,  we  shall  expect 
that  Barrier,  whoever  it  might  be.  to  work 
with  us  to  use  times  which  are  reasonably 
convenient  for  both  compa!nies;  the  impor- 
tant point,  however,  is  that  we  do  feel  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  you  and  the  constitu- 
ents you  represent  and  we  wish  to  honor  that 
obligation. 

Larry,  once  again.  I  am  sorry  that  we  can- 
not continue  serving  Sioux  Falls— wed  like 
to.  but  just  can"t  afford  it! 
Kindest  regards, 

R.L.  CRANDALL. 

Chairman  and  President. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  stood  at  $4,403,484,617,386.01  as 
of  the  close  of  business  yesterday. 
Wednesday.  October  13.  Averaged  out. 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica owes  a  part  of  this  massive  debt, 
and  that  per  capita  share  is  $16,452.12. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTONS  HELPFUL 
CLARIFICATION  OF  U.S.  PEACE- 
KEEPING OBJECTIVES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing. President  Clinton  held  a  press  con- 
ference to  discuss  United  States  objec- 
tives in  Somalia  and  Haiti.  In  the  proc- 
ess, he  also  provided  a  very  helpful 
clarification  of  what  the  administra- 
tion's approach  is  to  U.N.  peacekeeping 
in  general  in  light  of  the  Somalia  expe- 
rience. 
In  Somalia,  the  President  said: 
We  have  to  maintain  our  commitment  to 
finishing  the  job  we  started.  It's  not  our  job 
to  rebuild  Somalia  as  a  society  or  its  politi- 
cal structure.  The  Somalis  have  to  do  that 
for  themselves  •  *  *  but  we  have  to  give 
them  enough  time  to  have  a  chance  to  do 
that,  to  have  a  chance  not  to  see  the  situa- 
tion revert  to  the  way  it  was  before  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  United  Nations  intervened 
to  prevent  the  tragedy  late  last  year. 

I  share  that  view,  and  I  also  welcome 
the  President's  statement  that  enforce- 
ment of  the  U.N.  resolution  calling  for 
the  arrest  of  people  suspected  of  being 
involved  in  the  June  6  assassination  of 
24  Pakistani  peacekeepers  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  supplant  the  po- 
litical process  that  was  ongoing  before 
the  United  States  transferred  effective 
control  of  operations  in  Somalia  to  the 
United  Nations  in  May. 

President  Clinton  correctly  observed 
that  the  administration's  initiative 
over  the  i)ast  week  to  revitalize  the 
diplomatic  aspect  of  the  U.N.'s  mission 
in  Somalia  has  already  paid  dividends: 
Attacks   on   United   States   and   other 


U.N.  peacekeepers  have  ceased  and 
today  U.S.  CWO  Michael  Durant  and  a 
Nigerian  peacekeeper  were  released. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Clinton 
made  it  clear  that  there  was  no  deal 
with  Aideed  and  that  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion on  the  assignment  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  June  6  murders  must  be  en- 
forced. He  cautioned,  however,  that: 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  any  police  work 
that  we  were  asked  to  do  as  part  of  the  U.N. 
mission  be  transformed  into  a  military  en- 
deavor that,  in  effect,  made  many  people  be- 
lieve that  there  was  no  longer  a  diplomatic 
initiative  going  on  in  Somalia 

I  applaud  Prasident  Clinton  for  tak- 
ing the  necessary  actions  to  redirect  a 
peackeeping  operation  that  had  lost  its 
way. 

As  some  who  worked  on  peacekeeping 
issues  at  the  1945  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference, I  was  pleased  by  President 
Clinton's  statement  that  'U.N.  peace- 
keeping is  important  and  I  still  believe 
that  America  can  play  a  role  in  that  " 
He  then  went  on  to  cite  the  U.N.  oper- 
ation in  Cambodia  as  a  model  for  fu- 
ture operations— "they  worked  through 
the  politics  of  Cambodia  by.  in  effect, 
creating  a  process  in  which  the  local 
people  had  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  future.  If  we  are  going  to  do  that 
kind  of  work,  we  ought  to  take  the 
Cambodian  model  in  Somalia  and  every 
place  else."  That  is  sound  advice. 

On  Haiti.  President  Clinton  made  it 
clear  that  the  200  Seabees  that  he 
called  back  from  Haiti  were  not  sent  as 
peacekeepers  or  peacemakers.  Instead, 
they  were  sent  to  train  Haitian  mili- 
tary officers  to  rebuild  the  country.  In 
that  mission,  the  Seabees  were  helping 
to  implement  the  Governors  Island 
agreement  that  the  Haitian  military 
signed.  The  Haitian  military  then 
reneged  on  that  agreement,  and  Presi- 
dent Clinton  said  'I  pulled  the  boat  out 
of  the  harbor  to  emphasize  that  the 
Haitian  parties  themselves  who  were 
still  there  in  Haiti  are  responsible  for 
violating  the  Governors  Island  agree- 
ment." So  this  was  by  no  means  a  cut- 
and-run  action. 

President  Clinton  emphasized  that  it 
is  U.S.  policy  to  insist  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Governors  Island 
agreement.  He  pointed  out  that  when 
he  took  office  Haitians  wanted  to  come 
to  the  United  States  because  they 
thought  nobody  would  stick  up  for  the 
democratic  process  in  Haiti.  "We  have 
made  an  effort  to  try  to  change  that, 
and  I  assure  you  that  my  determina- 
tion there  is  as  strong  as  ever." 

Finally,  the  President  was  asked  to 
comment  on  criticism  that  U.S.  foreign 
policy  has  been  run  in  a  naive  and  dis- 
organized way.  President  Clinton  re- 
sponded very  persuasively,  stating  that 
"on  the  biggest  issues  affecting  the  fu- 
ture and  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  a  good  record.  "  He 
cited,  in  this  connection,  policy  regard- 
ing Russia,  the  Middle  East.  Asia,  non- 
proliferation    and    the    G-7    meeting. 


President  Clinton  was  correct  when  he 
said: 

We  are  living  in  a  new  world.  It's  easy  for 
people  who  don't  have  responsibilities  to  use 
words  like  "naive.  "  *  *  •  I  think  that  in  this 
new  world  we  make  a  pretty  good  beginning 
and  clearly  on  the  things  that  affect  us 
most. 

I  would  agree,  and  I  believe  that  if 
the  President  makes  more  appearances 
like  the  one  today,  he  will  silence  the 
critics.  It  was  an  excellent  perform- 
ance, and  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  frankness,  clarity,  and  sense  of 
commitment. 


CELEBRATING  BICENTENNIAL  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
14  through  October  17.  representatives 
of  the  Amber  Valley  Borough  Council 
of  England  will  be  visiting  the  Black- 
stone  Valley  in  Rhode  Island  to  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  textile  factory 
that  started  our  industrial  revolution. 

To  all  those  involved  in  this  celebra- 
tion I  extend  my  sincere  greetings.  I 
also  would  like  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and.  in  fact,  citi- 
zens throughout  the  Nation  to  reflect 
on  what  is  being  celebrated. 

Samuel  Slater  emigrated  from  the 
Amber  Valley  during  the  later  part  of 
the  1700's.  He  was  an  able  and  dedicated 
apprentice  in  the  fledgling  textile  man- 
ufacturing concerns  of  that  region.  A 
solid  career  was  doubtless  before  him. 
but  he  had  an  adventurous  spirit  as 
well  as  confidence  in  his  talent,  and  he 
came  to  a  new  but  wjak  nation. 

He  was  invited  to  Rhode  Island  by 
Moses  Brown,  a  prominent  Quaker 
leader,  who  wanted  to  invest  his  cap- 
ital in  a  manner  that  would  benefit  his 
fellow  citizens.  Their  efforts  succeeded, 
and  that  success  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  industrial  revolution  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1973  they  began  operations  in  a 
new  building,  a  structure  elegant  in  its 
modesty,  which  is  still  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Blackstone  River  in  Paw- 
tucket,  RI.  That  building  is  now  the 
Slater  Mill  Museum. 

Thus,  1993  is  the  200th  anniversary  of 
industrial  manufacturing  in  a  factory 
building  in  the  United  States. 

Today  the  United  States  is  the 
world's  greatest  industrial  power,  but 
that  leadership  is  being  challenged. 
The  Blackstone  Valley,  again,  is  in  the 
forefront — exploring  the  means  to 
maintain  excellence  and  to  provide  the 
sound  economic  base  on  which  people 
depend. 

The  watchword  and  the  theme  in  the 
Blackstone  Valley  is  cooperation  and 
people  working  together.  The  goal  is  a 
second  industrial  revolution. 

The  people  of  the  Blackstone  Valley 
recognize  the  beauty  of  their  environ- 
ment and  the  importance  of  their  his- 
tory.  They   are  justly   proud   to   be  a 
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manufacturing  region,  and  they  see 
manufacturing  in  their  future. 

They  prove  that  the  values  of  envi- 
ronmental protection,  historical  pres- 
ervation, and  manufacturing  are  not 
necessarily  antithetical — that  doing 
one  thing  does  not  preclude  the  other. 

There  is  a  grave  tendency  in  the 
United  States  to  pit  one  value  against 
another,  to  regulate  manufacturing  to 
protect  the  environment,  to  limit  new 
building  to  preserve  historic  resources. 
The  Blackstone  Valley  suggests  that 
synergy  rather  than  enervating  con- 
flict is  possible. 

In  the  Blackstone  Valley,  community 
leaders  are  bringing  work  force  train- 
ing, industrial  development,  historical 
preservation,  and  environmental  pro- 
tection into  concert.  Tourism  in  the 
valley  is  based  on  seeing  where  manu- 
facturing has  thrived. 

We  in  Congress  have  recognized  the 
historical  importance  of  the  Black- 
stone Valley  by  creating  a  national 
heritage  corridor  there.  One  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Corridor  Commission  is 
that  it  establishes  a  means  of  coordina- 
tion among  Federal  agencies  and  be- 
tween levels  of  government.  It.  too.  is 
a  model  which  others  are  following. 

So  in  congratulating  those  involved 
in  this  bicentennial  celebration  in  the 
Blackstone  Valley,  we  should  welcome 
their  appropriate  veneration  lor  the 
past,  their  enthusiasm  for  the  present, 
and  their  optimism  for  the  future. 


TIBET.  MALAYSIA  SINGAPORE. 
HONG  KONG.  CHINA  (SICHUAN 
PROVENCE.  XIAN.  SHAANXI 

PROVINCE.  BEIJING.  AND  SHANG- 
HAI) AND  CINCPAC 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  for  3 
weeks  in  August  1993,  I  traveled  to  Ma- 
laysia, Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Tibet 
and  four  cities  in  China,  and  visited 
with  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  Amer- 
ican Forces  in  the  Pacific  [CINCPAC]. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  trip  v/as 
to  examine  the  economic  miracles  of 
East  Asia.  Economic  miracles  is  an  apt 
description.  Even  in  the  hinterland  of 
China,  more  than  1,000  miles  from 
Shanghai,  it  is  difficult  to  sleep  be- 
cause the  arc  lights  from  the  all-night 
construction  projects  shine  in  the  win- 
dows. Airline  tickets  are  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  on  short  notice.  High- 
way traffic  congestion  doubles  the  time 
it  takes  to  get  anywhere  over  just  a 
few  years  ago.  Infrastructure,  from 
transportation  to  communications,  is 
stretched  to  the  maximum.  An  annual 
economic  growth  rate  of  13  percent 
spread  over  1.2  billion  Chinese  cannot 
be  adequately  described;  it  must  be  ex- 
perienced. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States 
runs  a  trade  deficit  with  every  country 
I  visited  in  Asia.  Officials  of  those 
countries  suggested  that  American 
businessmen  are  not  selling  hard 
enough  or  that   the   United   States   is 


somehow  in  decline.  American  busi- 
nessmen point  to  trade  barriers  and 
outright  theft  of  intellectual  property. 
For  example.  American  entertainment 
firms  won't  receive  any  royalties  from 
the  pirated  videos  of  "Jurassic  Park" 
openly  on  sale  in  the  capital  of  Malay- 
sia. An  American  lawyer  in  China  com- 
plained that  Chinese  authorities  pursue 
policies  that  discourage  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Some  farsighted  companies  estab- 
lished their  presence  in  the  East  Asia 
region  decades  ago  and  are  reaping  the 
benefits  now.  However,  if  the  United 
States  is  going  to  reduce  its  trade  defi- 
cits with  the  countries  of  the  region,  it 
must  be  through  participation  in  major 
infrastructure  projects,  including  tele- 
communications, road  construction 
and  airport  design,  and  export  of  more 
agricultural  products. 

I  also  covered  the  issues  of  national 
defense  and  human  rights.  The  Chinese 
military  build-up.  the  threat  of  a  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  testing,  and  arms 
proliferation  to  anti-democratic  re- 
gimes are  of  wide  concern  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Human  rights  issues  appeared  most 
prominently  in  Tibet,  a  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Chinese  army  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Chinese  police.  Even  the 
most  casual  observer  can  feel  the  op- 
pression and  resentment  in  the  air.  I 
asked  an  old  Bhuddist  monk  if  there 
should  be  a  free  and  independent  Tibet. 
With  little  to  lose,  he  gave  a  long,  un- 
doubtedly eloquent  answer  which  the 
Chinese  police  translator  reduced  to 
one  word:  "No."  Yet  the  Tibetans  re- 
main undaunted.  Pictures  of  His  Holi- 
ness, the  Dalai  Lama,  Tibet's  spiritual 
and  temporal  leader,  adorn  every  tem- 
ple and  monastery  I  visited  in  Tibet, 
even  though  the  Nobel  Laureate  is  in 
exile  in  India  and  has  not  seen  his  na- 
tive country  in  over  30  years. 

Undoubtedly,  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  preeminent  nation  of  inter- 
est for  the  people  of  East  Asia.  It  is  the 
country  they  most  wish  to  visit,  and 
where  they  want  their  children  to  be 
educated.  I  detected  a  widespread  affec- 
tion for  the  American  people  as  well  as 
an  appreciation  for  the  role  we  have 
played  in  ensuring  regional  peace  and 
stability. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  PACIFIC 

Adm.  Charles  R.  Larsen,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  American  Forces  in  the  Pa- 
cific [CINCPAC]  gave  a  briefing  on  the 
role  and  mission  of  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  explaining  that  the  fleet  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  area  from  Hawaii  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  composed  of  235 
ships.  1,900  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  air- 
craft, 38  shore  installations  and  280,000 
personnel.  While  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  reduce  troop  strength  in  West- 
ern Europe  by  about  100,000,  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  will  be  relatively  un- 
scathed. This  reflects  the  perceived 
need  for  a  forward  deployed  military 
presence  in  the  Western  Pacific  in  the 


face  of  threats  from  North  Korea  and 
other  anti-democratic  regimes.  Admi- 
ral Larsen,  who  had  appeared  on  my 
statewide  cable  TV  show  when  he  was 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  is  originally  from 
Sioux  Falls.  SD  and  a  graduate  of 
Washington  High  School. 

MALAYSIA 

In  Kuala  Lumpur  I  met  with  Prime 
Minister  Dato'  Seri  Dr.  Mahathir 
Mohamad.  Finance  Minister  Dato'  Seri 
Anwar  Ibrahim.  Minister  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  Datuk 
Seri  Rafidah  Aziz.  Defense  Minister 
Datuk  Seri  Najib  Tun  Razak,  Foreign 
Minister  YB  Datuk  Abdullah  bin  Haji 
Ahmad  Badawi,  and  Bank  Negara  Gov- 
ernor Tan  Sri  Jaafar  Hussein.  Most  of 
our  discussions  centered  on  the  Asia 
Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  and  the 
East  Asia  Economic  Caucus,  both  de- 
signed to  promote  increased  trade 
among  Pacific  rim  nations.  Mr.  Shan- 
non Garry  of  my  Aberdeen,  SD  office, 
who  accompanied  me  on  this  trip,  met 
with  Chris  Langholz,  Regional  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Feed  Grain  Council,  to  dis- 
cuss increasing  sales  to  the  region. 

The  Malaysians  also  are  concerned 
about  the  Chinese  military  buildup  on 
two  groups  of  potentially  oil-rich  is- 
lands in  the  South  China  Sea  called  the 
Spratley  and  Paracel  Islands.  A  num- 
ber of  countries  in  the  region  have 
staked  territorial  claims  to  the  islands 
and  there  already  have  been  several 
naval  clashes  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Vietnamese. 

SINGAPORE 

The  high  point  of  the  visit  was  a 
meeting  with  former  Prime  Minister 
Lee  Kuan  Yew.  A  world  class  states- 
man and  highly  respected  for  his  role 
in  the  creation  of  modem  Singapore, 
the  former  Prime  Minister's  talk 
ranged  from  the  past  to  the  distant  fu- 
ture. He  was  just  19  when  the  Japanese 
invaded  and  occupied  Singapore  in  1942. 
He  said,  "YdVcannot  describe  the  total 
darkness  which  fell  over  us."  He  indi- 
cated that  this  searing  experience 
markedly  shaped  his  political  thinking 
and  he  contrasted  the  "brutal,  ruthless 
actions"  of  Imperial  Japanese  forces  of 
the  times  with  the  restraint  of  Amer- 
ican military  power  today.  "You  are 
different,"  he  said  repeatedly. 

While  in  Singapore  I  also  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Goh  Chok  Tong,  Min- 
ister of  Information  and  the  Arts 
George  Yong-Boon  Yeo,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Wong  Kan  Seng  and 
Minister  of  Defense  Yeo  Ning  Hong  for 
discussions  of  economic  and  security 
affairs. 

Singapore  has  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tingent of  resident  American  business- 
men in  Southeast  Asia.  I  met  with  the 
US-ASEAN  [Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations]  Business  Council.  I  also 
met  with  Mr.  David  P.  Conner.  Country 
Corporate  Officer  for  Citibank  to  dis- 
cuss his  firm's  business  in  Singapore 
and  its  credit  card  operations  in  South 
Dakota. 
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HONG  KONO 

I  met  twice  with  Mr.  Gordon  Wu, 
Managing  Director  of  Hopewell  Hold- 
ings. Mr.  Wu.  a  Princeton-trained  ar- 
chitect and  property  developer,  is  now 
the  biggest  investor  in  China.  His  cur- 
rent project  is  the  construction  of  a  six 
lane  toll  road  from  Hong  Kong  to  the 
city  of  Guangzhou  [better  known  as 
"Canton"]  in  China  65  miles  away. 
Eventually  the  toll  road  will  link  Can- 
ton with  Macao  to  the  southeast  and 
Wuhan  in  Central  China.  He  also  is  bid- 
ding for  a  number  of  coal-fired  power 
plants  to  serve  the  booming  South 
China  coast.  While  in  Hong  Kong  I  also 
met  with  Mr.  William  Warwick.  Chair- 
man of  AT&T  China  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Kobler.  International  Public  Affairs  Di- 
rector-Asia/Pacific for  AT&T  Hong 
Kong  regarding  their  firm's  China  busi- 

D6SS 

July  1.  1997.  the  day  Hong  Kong  re- 
verts to  Chinese  control,  was  on  every- 
one's mind  and  I  met  with  Acting  Gov- 
ernor David  Ford  and  Legislative  Coun- 
cillor Martin  Lee  regarding  China's 
commitments  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Hong  Kong. 

CHENGDU.  SICm.  AN  PROVINCE.  CHINA 

Sichuan,  at  more  than  100  million 
persons,  is  China's  most  populous  prov- 
ince and  is  located  in  Western  China.  I 
participated  in  economic  discussions 
with  Governor  Xiao  Yang,  visited  an  ir- 
rigation project  in  the  countryside,  and 
attended  the  swearing  in  ceremony  of 
the  first  American  I%ace  Corps  Volun- 
teers in  China. 

The  swearing  in  ceremony  was  one  of 
the  most  moving  events  of  my  entire 
trip.  Not  only  was  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  volunteers  evident,  it  was  equally 
clear  that  their  Chinese  hosts  were 
very  pleased  to  have  them  The  eight- 
een volunteers  will  be  teaching  English 
at  prinvincial-level  colleges  and  tech- 
nical schools  throughout  the  province. 

TIBET 

The  Chinese  military  occupation  of 
Tibet  has  been  the  subject  of  increas- 
ingly serious  international  debate 
since  at  least  1987.  However,  perhaps 
reflecting  its  remoteness,  there  have 
been  few  Congressional  visitors.  My 
purpose  in  visiting  Tibet  w^as  to  get  a 
first  hand  understanding  on  the  daily 
life  of  the  people.  Given  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  in  the  lives  of  the  Ti- 
betan people.  I  visited  the  principal 
temples  and  monasteries  and  spoke  to 
officials  and  religious  leaders.  I  went 
to  the  biggest  market  in  Lhasa,  the 
capital,  to  see  what  the  average  person 
would  buy  or  sell.  I  went  into  the  coun- 
tryside. Since  the  Chinese  police  were 
unwilling  or  unable  to  arrange  for  a 
visit  to  any  farm  or  village,  at  one 
point  I  stopped  the  car  and  walked  out 
into  a  field  to  watch  a  Tibetan  farmer 
do  his  fall  plowing.  As  yaks  are  only 
semi-domesticated,  the  Tibetans  use  a 
cross  between  a  yak  and  cow  called  a 
"dzo  "  as  we  would  have  used  oxen  in 
times  gone  by. 


My  impressions  were  mixed.  The 
mountainous  countryside  is  beautiful. 
The  physical  monuments  built  by  the 
Tibetan  people  over  centuries  are  im- 
pressive, although  many  still  showed 
the  destruction  made  by  rampaging 
Chinese  mobs  during  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution of  1966  to  1976.  The  country  is 
clearly  run  by  the  Chinese,  for  the  Chi- 
nese. The  telephone  and  electric  lines 
run  for  miles  alongside  the  roads  skip- 
ping over  Tibetan  villages  but  care- 
fully servicing  the  cinder-block  hous- 
ing where  the  Chinese  military  and  ci- 
vilian authorities  live  and  work. 

XIAN.  SHAANXJ  PROVINCE,  CHINA 

Xian.  formerly  known  as  Changan. 
was  the  old  imperial  capital  of  China 
before  it  was  moved  to  Beijing.  It  is  the 
capital  of  Shaanxi  province  and  an  in- 
dustrial city  in  its  own  right.  I  met 
with  Vice  Governor  Xu  Shan  Lin  to 
discuss  aircraft  production  and  devel- 
opment. One  of  Chinas  largest  aircraft 
plants  is  in  Xian  and  American  aircraft 
manufacturers  are  deeply  engaged  in 
various  coproduction  deals  with  the 
Chinese. 

BEIJING.  CHINA 

While  I  was  in  China,  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration announced  sanctions 
against  a  number  of  Chinese  defense 
trading  companies  for  exporting  ballis- 
tic missile  parts  to  Pakistan.  Since 
control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  their  means  of  delivery  is  a  par- 
ticular concern  of  mine.  I  stopped  in 
Beijing  to  hold  a  news  conference  on 
the  subject.  It  was  carried  by  the  AP. 
UPI.  Reuters,  and  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. TV  clips  of  the  interview  were 
widely  shown  in  Hong  Kong  and  other 
parts  of  Asia. 

SHANGHAI.  CHINA 

Shanghai  is  China's  largest  city  and 
its  leading  commercial  center.  I  visited 
the  Pudong  development  area  across 
the  river  from  the  main  downtown  area 
and  met  with  Vice  Mayor  Sha  Lin.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Consulate 
in  Shanghai,  investment  in  Shanghai 
has  skyrocketed.  More  projects  were 
approved  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1992 
than  in  the  previous  twelve  years  com- 
bined. The  pace  is  quickening  and  1993 
may  see  a  100%  increase  in  new  project 
approvals  over  1992.  This  was  confirmed 
by  American  businessmen  I  met  in 
Shanghai.  I  also  met  with  officials  of 
the  American  Studies  Center  at  Fudan 
University.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Tienanmen  massacre  in  1989  American 
financial  support  for  their  new  building 
was  halted  and  it  stands  half  com- 
pleted. 


WARNINGS  FROM  TIJUANA  ON 
NAFTA 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  working  visit 
to  Tijuana.  Mexico,  where  I  spent  a  full 
day  on  Monday  visiting  working  class 
neighborhoods  surrounding  the  foreign-  j 


owned  assembly  plants— the  well- 
known  maquiladoras.  I  was  frankly 
shocked  by  the  pervasive,  abject  pov- 
erty in  the  vast  colonias  I  visited. 
These  colonias,  or  slums,  are  home  to 
men,  women,  and  children  who  labor  in 
the  nearby  plants.  The  juxtaposition  is 
striking;  impressive,  modem,  first- 
world  factories  scattered  like  islands 
amidst  a  sea  of  thrown-together.  third- 
world  hovels  and  houses. 

I  had  the  honor  of  talking  to  many  of 
the  workers  who  live  in  these  colonias. 
They  are  good  people — hard-working 
and  proud.  I  will  say  it  plainly,  that  I 
felt  ashamed  as  an  American  to  see  the 
many  American  plants  in  Tijuana  and 
to  witness  the  brazen  exploitation 
which  is  at  the  root  of  the  maquiladora 
system:  exploitation  of  desperate  Mexi- 
can workers  and  gross  exploitation  of 
the  Mexican  environment. 

I  have  not  seen  such  abject  poverty 
since  I  exposed  malnutrition  in  South 
Carolina  a  quarter  century  ago  in  a  se- 
ries of  what  came  to  be  known  as  "hun- 
ger tours."  The  difference  is  that  the 
poverty  and  squalor  I  saw  in  Mexico 
were  far  worse  than  what  I  saw  in 
South  Carolina  in  the  late  1960s.  In  Ti- 
juana, scarcely  half  the  living  quarters 
have  plumbing,  only  one  third  have 
fresh  water,  and  one  fourth  lack  elec- 
tricity. Sewerage  is  all  but  non-exist- 
ent. Human  waste  flows  in  gutters  in 
the  streets. 

For  some  two  decades,  foreign  com- 
panies have  offered  Tijuana  and  other 
Mexican  border  cities  a  false  promise. 
They  have  said,  let  us  build  our  plants 
in  your  city,  let  us  pock-mark  your 
landscape  with  toxic  waste  dumps,  let 
us  hire  your  people  for  disgracefully 
low  wages,  and  in  return  we  will  give 
you  jobs  and,  in  time,  a  middle  class 
and  the  basis  for  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  that  promise  of  rising 
wages  and  growing  middle  class  has 
proved  utterly  false.  Far  from  rising, 
wages  in  the  maquiladoras  are  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  they  were  a  decade 
ago.  The  sprawling  slums  of  Tijuana, 
Cuidad  Juarez  and  Nogales  make  a 
mockery  of  this  promise  of  middle-  '^ 
class  prosperity. 

Yet,  now,  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  dares  to  peddle  the 
very  same  false  promises,  only  on  a 
broader  scale.  Again,  there  is  the  prom- 
ise of  a  growing  middle  class  and  demo- 
cratic reform.  But  it  is  a  lie.  In  truth, 
what  NAFTA  would  accomplish— at 
best— is  to  turn  all  of  Mexico  into  one 
big  duty-free  maquiladora  zone.  It 
would  produce  the  same  exploitation  of 
Mexican  labor,  the  same  environ- 
mental rape,  the  same  cementing  of 
the  corrupt  political  status  quo  in  Mex- 
ico. 

I  spoke  with  City  Counselman 
Gonzales  of  Tijuana,  who  sees  nothing 
to  be  hopeful  about  in  NAFTA.  Well  ac- 
quainted with  the  false  promises  of  the 
maquiladoras.  he  has  no  truck  with  the 


similar  promises  now  used  to  sell 
NAFTA.  And  ordinary  people  I  talked 
to  are  no  less  skeptical  and  realistic 
about  what  NAFTA  really  means  for 
their  country.  As  they  see  it,  NAFTA 
would  further  enrich  the  governing  oli- 
garchy while  perpetuating  and  rein- 
forcing the  wage  slavery  of  ordinary 
Mexicans. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  just  the  Mexican 
people  who  are  being  sold  false  prom- 
ises about  NAFTA.  The  American  peo- 
ple, too.  are  being  misled.  Supporters 
of  NAFTA  claim  that  it  will  create  a 
large  middle  class  in  Mexico  that  will, 
in  turn,  be  a  rich  consumer  market  for 
United  States  products.  The  bitter  re- 
alities of  today's  Tijuana  put  the  lie  to 
these  bloated  claims.  How  is  a  Mexican 
laborer  earning  $60  a  week  in  a  foreign- 
owned  plant  going  tt^  purchase  an 
American  refrigerator,  much  less  an 
American  automobile?  Under  NAFTA, 
the  United  States  will  export  jobs,  not 
consumer  goods,  to  Mexico. 

And,  with  2  million  teenage  Mexicans 
entering  the  work  force  each  year, 
there  will  be  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
desperate  people  seeking  low-wage  em- 
ployment in  the  foreign-owned  fac- 
tories. Initially  they  are  grateful  for 
$60-per-week  employment  in  the  mod- 
ern plants.  But  they  quickly  see  the 
dead-end.  exploitative  realities  of  their 
jobs.  Not  surprisingly,  these  workers 
soon  flee  the  maquiladoras  in  search  of 
higher  paying  jobs  in  the  United 
States. 

A  Johns  Hopkins  study  determined 
that  the  average  length  of  employment 
in  maquiladoras  is  a  mere  18  months. 
This  exposes  one  more  false  claim  of 
the  pro-NAFTA  crowd — the  idea  that 
NAFTA  will  create  jobs  south  of  the 
border  which,  in  turn,  will  keep  Mexi- 
cans in  Mexico.  Nonsense.  Foreign 
plants  in  Mexico  give  workers  skills 
and  rising  expectations  which,  com- 
bined with  extremely  low  wages,  give 
Mexicans  powerful  new  incentives  to 
head  northward  illegally  in  search  of 
higher  wages. 

Visitors  to  southern  California  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  pressures  pushing 
Mexicans  northward  out  of  the 
maquiladora  zone.  Ninety  percent  of  il- 
legal Mexican  immigrants  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  cross  the  border  just  south  of 
San  Diego.  The  highways  south  of  San 
Diego  are  marked  with  yellow  signs 
warning  motorists  to  watch  out  for  il- 
legal immigrants  crossing  the  road. 
Here  in  the  east  we  have  deer  crossing 
signs.  In  the  Midwest  they  have  cow 
crossing  signs.  In  southern  California 
they  have  yellow  signs  with  black  sil- 
houettes of  immigrant  families  on  the 
run.  This,  too,  is  the  future  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  if  NAFTA  becomes  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  of  the 
maquiladora  plants  in  Tijuana  as  glis- 
tening islands  amidst  a  sea  of  human 
poverty  and  squalor.  There  are  other 
islands  dotting  Tijuana's  landscape — an 
archipelago  of  toxic  waste  dumps  that 


blight  the  city  and  its  surroundings.  I 
visited  one  such  site — chock  full  of 
waste  lead  and  zinc — near  a  residential 
neighborhood,  but  I  left  quickly  as  my 
eyes  watered  and  my  nostrils  burned. 
These  are  Superfund  sites  without  the 
Superfund.  They  are  lethal  slag  heaps 
and  cesspools  of  toxic  chemicals  that 
will  stand  as  the  maquiladoras"  perma- 
nent legacy  in  Tijuana. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  shameful 
reality  in  Tijuana  today.  And  there  are 
profound  lessons  in  Tijuana  for  the 
Senate  as  we  consider  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement.  NAFTA  is, 
in  essence,  the  maquiladora  system 
writ  large.  It  will  spawn  the  same  ex- 
ploitation of  labor,  the  same  destruc- 
tion of  the  Mexican  environment.  As 
under  the  maquiladora  system,  invest- 
ment spurred  by  NAFTA  will  reward 
and  enrich  the  current  political  and 
economic  elites — the  ruling  oligarchies 
in  Mexico  City  and  in  the  provinces — 
while  leaving  the  Mexican  masses  in  a 
state  of  wage  bondage  and  poverty. 
NAFTA  will  simply  broaden  and  ex- 
pand the  maquiladora  status  quo.  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  bolster  the  anti- 
democratic political  status  quo  in  Mex- 
ico— the  PRI's  hammerlock  grip  on  the 
government  and  electoral  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  does 
indeed  have  a  profound  responsibility 
vis-a-vis  Mexico.  We  have  a  national 
interest  and  a  humanitarian  interest  in 
spurring  economic  growth  and  oppor- 
tunity south  of  our  border.  However,  I 
return  from  Tijuana  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  NAFTA  is  the  dead 
wrong  approach.  I  am  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  genuine  change — change 
toward  free  markets  and  free  elections 
in  Mexico — can  best  be  achieved 
through  creation  of  a  Common  Market 
of  the  Americas. 

Unlike  the  narrowly  drawn  NAFTA — 
which  seeks  an  immediate  shotgun 
marriage  of  two  radically  clashing 
economies — the  Common  Market  of  the 
Americas  would  be  premised  on  a  broad 
vision  for  the  United  States  and  our 
neighbors  that  encompasses  not  just 
economics  and  trade,  but  also  political 
and  social  reform.  We  must  seek  a 
partnership  of  equal  democratic  na- 
tions sharing  a  common  commitment 
to  political  freedom  and  free  markets. 

Pointing  to  the  European  experience, 
Lester  Thurow  of  MIT  argues  that  free 
trade  agreements  don't  work  but  com- 
mon markets  do.  From  the  1960s 
through  the  1980s,  rich  nations  of 
northern  Europe  faced  a  similar  chal- 
lenge in  integrating  three  undemo- 
cratic, underdeveloped  nations — Spain, 
Portugal  and  Greece — into  the  Com- 
mon Market.  As  a  precondition  to 
Common  Market  membership,  the 
Council  of  Europe  required  these  na- 
tions to  adopt  fundamental  reforms  to 
their  political  and  economic  systems. 
All  three  countries  succeeded  in  shuck- 
ing off  their  authoritarian  govern- 
ments and  liberalizing  their  economies. 


This  is  precisely  the  course  we  must 
follow  with  Mexico  prior  to  consumma- 
tion of  a  Common  Market  for  the 
Americas.  Let  us  not  create  more  Ti- 
juanas.  Let  us  insist  on  fundamental 
democratic  and  economic  reforms 
aimed  at  narrowing  the  gross  disparity 
in  income  levels,  labor  standards,  envi- 
ronmental safeguards  and  civil  lib- 
erties north  and  south  of  the  border. 
This  will  create  the  conditions  for  a 
United  State#Mexican  marriage  that 
all  of  us  can  be  proud  of. 

NAFTA  or  a  common  market.  The 
choice  is  ours.  And  we  do  have  a 
choice. 


NATIONAL  BIBLE  WEEK 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  November 
21-28,  1993  marks  the  53d  anniversary  of 
the  nonsectarian  observance  of  Na- 
tional Bible  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
Laymen's  National  Bible  Association.  I 
am  proud  to  serve  as  Congressional  Co- 
Chairman  of  National  Bible  Week  this 
year,  .along  with  Representative  E.\rl 
HUTTO  of  Florida.  I  am  pleased  to  fol- 
low in  a  long  tradition  of  Congressional 
support  for  National  Bible  Week. 

In  1940,  the  founders  of  the  Laymen's 
National  Bible  Association  were 
spurred  into  action  by  the  rise  of  god- 
less ideologies  of  the  far  right  and  the 
far  left  in  Europe  and  Asia.  They  felt 
that  if  these  notions  were  accepted  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  they 
would  threaten  to  undermine  the  very 
fabric  of  our  national  life.  The  founders 
of  the  Laymen's  National  Bible  Asso- 
ciation reasoned  that  an  awareness  of 
America's  heritage  and  a  renewed  com- 
mitment to  the  religious  qualities  that 
are  at  the  core  of  the  American  way  of 
life  were  needed  in  the  fight  to  counter 
such  ungodly  values.  They  organized  a 
committee  which  later  became  the 
Laymen's  National  Bible  Association, 
the  group  responsible  for  the  first  Na- 
tional Bible  Week  in  1941.  That  year, 
and  each  year  since,  the  observance  of 
National  Bible  Week  has  served  to  re- 
mind Americans  of  the  importance  of 
Bible  reading  and  study.  National  Bible 
Week  also  heightens  awareness  of  the 
Bible's  role  in  the  building  of  our  great 
country. 

The  year,  as  every  year,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remind  all  Americans  of  the  Bi- 
ble's significance  to  individuals  and  to 
the  history,  life  and  culture  of  our  na- 
tion. We  too  soon  forget  the  influence 
of  the  Bible  on  the  development  of  our 
nation's  values  and  institutions.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  sought  and 
continue  to  seek  comfort,  hope  and 
guidance  from  the  Bible. 

The  sponsors  of  National  Bible  Week 
ask  that  all  Senators  alert  their  con- 
stituents to  observe  National  Bible 
Week  and  to  encourage  the  reading  of 
the  Bible.  I  ask  all  my  Senate  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  for  a 
renewed  commitment   to   helping   the 
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nation  regain  a  sense  of  moral  aware- 
ness and  spiritual  identity  through  per- 
sonal daily  reading  of  the  Bible. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  Executive  Session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations: 

Calendar  376.  James  T.  Laney.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Calendar  425.  James  E.  Hall,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board; 

Calendar  429.  Diane  Blair,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
ahe  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing; 

Calendar  451.  Jean  C.  Nelson,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency; 

Calendar  452.  Robert  W.  Perci^epe, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency; 

Calendar  453.  Elliott  Pearson  Laws, 
to  be  Assistant  Administrator.  Office 
of  Solid  Waste,  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency; 

Calendar  454.  Lynn  R.  Goldman,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

Calendar  455.  Doris  Meissner,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization; 

Calendar  456.  Donald  Richard  Wurtz, 
to  be  Chief  Financial  Officer,  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  and 

Calendar  457.  Eli  J.  Segal,  to  be  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Corporation 
for  National  and  Community  Service. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en  bloc, 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read,  that  upon  confirma- 
tion, the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  en  bloc,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action,  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Departme.vt  of  St.^te 

James  T.  Laney.  of  Georgia,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 

James  E.  Hall,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  December  31. 
1997. 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

Oiane  Blair,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
January  31.  1998. 


Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Jean  C.  Nelson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Robert  W.  Perciasepe.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Elliott  Pearson  Laws,  of  Virginia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator.  Office  of  Solid  Waste, 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Lynn  R.  Goldman,  of  California,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Toxic  Substances 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Department  of  Justice 

Doris  Meissner.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Department  of  Education 

Donald  Richard  Wurtz.  of  California,  to  be 
Chief  Financial  Officer.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Corporation  for  National  and  Community- 
Service 

Eli  J.  Segal,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Corporation  for  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service.  (New  posi- 
tion) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Thomas, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


homeless  Individuals,  to  develop  the  capac- 
ity of  community  development  corporations 
and  community  housing  development  organi- 
zations to  undertake  community  develop- 
ment and  affordable  housing  projects  and 
programs,  to  encoijirage  pension  fund  invest- 
ment in  affordable  housing,  and  for  other 
puiT)oses. 

At  3:59  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2632.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  Resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  19.  1993  as 
"National  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  Week". 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:30  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  J.  Res.  218.  Joint  Resolution  designating 
October  16.  1993.  and  October  16.  1994.  each  as 
"World  Food  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  Resolution  to  designate 
October  19,  1993.  as  "National  Mammography 
Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolution,  without  amendment: 

S.J  Res.  92.  Joint  Resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1993  and  the  month  of 
October  1994  as  National  Down  Syndrome 
Awareness  Month." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

H.R.  2517.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  dem- 
onstrate innovative  strategies  for  assisting 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  October  14,   1993  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1508.  An  Act  to  amend  the  definition  of 
a  rural  community  for  eligibility  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-1631.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  10-115  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  21.  1993:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1632.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  10-117  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  21.  1993:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1633.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  10-119  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  21.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1634.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  10-120  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  21.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1635  A  communication  from  the  Board 
Members  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  for 
fiscal  year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1636.  A  communiciation  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs).  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law.  a  report  relative  to  properties  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Republic  of  Panama;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

E01637.  A  communication  from  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  relative  to  a  transaction  in- 
volving U.S.  exports  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

E01638.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-1639.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of/the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  raw.  a  report  on  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-1640.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Compliance  (Roy- 
alty Management  Program).  Minerals  Man- 
agement Service.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  the  intention  to  make  refunds  of  offshore 
lease  revenues  where  a  refund  or  recoupment 
is  appropriate;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1641.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Financial  Officer  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  transmitting,  notice  relative  to 
the  mixed  waste  that  has  been  generated  at 
NRC  facilities  during  the  period  October  6. 
1992  through  October  5.  1993;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1642.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  on  the  Clean  Lakes  Demonstration 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-1643.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  certifi- 
cation relative  to  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

E01644.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  Aircraft  Deic- 
ing  Study;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science  and  Transportation. 

EC-1645.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Compliance  (Roy- 
alty Management  Program).  Minerals  Man- 
agement Service.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  the  intention  to  make  refunds  of  offshore 
lease  revenues  where  a  refund  or  recoupment 
is  appropriate;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

E01646.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Compliance  (Roy- 
alty Management  Program).  Minerals  Man- 
agement Service.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  the  intention  to  make  refunds  of  offshore 
lease  revenues  where  a  refund  or  recoupment 
is  appropriate;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1647.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Associate  Director  for  Compliance  (Roy- 
alty Management  Program).  Minerals  Man- 
agement Service.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  intention  to  make  refunds  of  offshore 
lease  revenues  where  a  refund  or  recoupment 
is  appropriate;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


EC-1648.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs).  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  a  Presidential  Determination 
relative  to  the  Loan  Guarantees  to  Israel 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-1649.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  (Treaty  Affairs).  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  texts  of  international 
agreements  and  background  statements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EO1650.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  10-121  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  21.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


quests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

George  Munoz.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  he  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Deborah  K.  Chasanow.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  District 
of  Maryland; 

Pierre  N.  Leval,  of  New  York,  to  be  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Second  Circuit: 

Christopher  Droney.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut  for  a  term  of  four  years: 

Peter  J.  Messitte.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Unit- 
ed States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Maryland: 

Leonie  M.  Brinkema,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia; 

Paul  Edward  Coggins.  of  Texas,  to  be  Unit- 
ed States  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Texas  for  the  term  of  four  years: 

Henry  Lawrence  Solano,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Colorado  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Jon  Ernest  DeGuilio.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Peggy  A.  Lautenschlager.  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  four 
years; 

Thomas  Paul  Schneider,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  four 
years: 

Emily  Margaret  Sweeney,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Northerii  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  for  the  term  of  four  years:  and 

Michael  Rankin  Stiles,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  four 
years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees'   commitment   to   respond   to   re- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were   introduced,   read   the   first 
and   second    time   by   unanimous   con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 
By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  1542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency      to     award     grants     to      improve 
wastewater  treatment  for  certain  unincor- 
porated   communities,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By     Mr.     MACK     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.      Stevens.      Mr.      Lott.      Mr. 
Lieberman.    Mr.    McCain.    Mr.    Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Shel- 
by. Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mrs.  Feinstein.  and  Mrs. 
Hutchison): 
S.  1543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  refundable  cred- 
it for  qualified  cancer  screening  tests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  1544.  A  bill  to  assist  in  implementing  the 
Plan  of  Action  adopted  by  the  World  Summit 
for  Children;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lieber.man): 
S.  1545.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  environmental  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  for  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1996.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By   Mr.   ROCKEFELLER   (for   himself. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr. 
Daschle): 
S.  1546.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  certain  administrative 
provisions    relating    to    the    United    States 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.   1547.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and  amend 
title  XIV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(commonly   known   as   the    "Safe   Drinking 
Water  Act"),  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on     Environment    and     Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lugar.  and  Mr.  Feingold): 
S.  1548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  to  reduce  the  subsidies  that  wool 
and  mohair  producers  receive  for  the  1994 
and  1995  marketing  years  and  to  eliminate 
the  wool  and  mohair  programs  for  the  1996 
and  subsequent  marketing  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  War- 
ner, and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.J.  Res.  143.  A  joint  resolution  providing 
for    the    appointment    of    Frank    Anderson 
Shrontz  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself.  Mr.  War- 
ner, and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
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S.J.  Res.  144.  A  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Manuel  Luis  Ibanez 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  1542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  award 
grants  to  improve  wastewater  treat- 
ment for  certain  unincorporated  com- 
munities, and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

UNINCORPORATED  COMMUNFTY  WASTEWATER 
TREATMENT  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  along  with  Con- 
gressman Steven  Schiff.  a  bill  which 
would  help  meet  the  needs  of  certain 
small,  semirural  communities.  These 
are  communities  that  are  slightly  too 
large  to  qualify  for  existing  Federal 
rural  water  grants  for  construction  of 
wastewater  facilities,  but  are  too 
small,  too  poor,  and  unable  to  finance 
these  projects  through  loans  or  other 
alternative  financing  mechanisms. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
unincorporated  communities  near 
urban  centers  which  face  a  unique  com- 
bination of  environmental,  financial, 
and  governmental  problems.  House- 
holds in  these  areas  traditionally  have 
relied  on  septic  systems  to  meet  sew- 
age needs.  With  urban  growth  these 
communities  have  expanded.  Septic 
systems  which  once  were  adequate  can 
no  longer  accommodate  the  increasing 
density.  Yet  these  communities  lack 
the  tax  base  and  governmental  struc- 
ture needed  to  fund  needed  infrastruc- 
ture improvements.  They  face  high  sys- 
tem costs  per  household  due  to  their 
relatively  low  density,  a  high  percent- 
age of  residents  with  lower  incomes, 
and  lack  of  access  to  grant  programs 
intended  for  very  small,  rural  commu- 
nities. 

The  South  Valley,  an  unincorporated 
area  in  Bernalillo  County  adjacent  to 
Albuquerque.  NM.  is  an  example  of  a 
community  I  am  concerned  about.  It  is 
a  semirural  community  of  4,100  house- 
holds experiencing  recent  growth. 
Original  homes  were  constructed  with 
onsite  water  wells  and  septic  tanks. 
However,  increasing  density,  a  com- 
bination of  soil  characteristics,  and  a 
very  shallow  water  table  now  make  the 
area  susceptible  to  ground  water  con- 
tamination. 

State  and  local  governments  are  al- 
ready contributing  to  finding  solutions 
to  problems  such  as  in  the  South  Val- 
ley. But  these  funds  alone  cannot  meet 
all  needs.  Moreover,  homeowners  in  the 
area  have  already  borne  the  costs  of 
constructing  and  operating  the  exist- 
ing septic  systems.  I  believe  that  the 


Clean  Water  Act  must  be  amended  to 
include  a  special  grant  program  for 
small,  unincorporated  communities 
facing  extreme  hardship  in  treating 
their  sewage. 

I  eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1542 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHOUT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unincor- 
porated Community  Wastewater  Treatment 
Act  of  1993" 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
there  is  a  severe  lack  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities  in  small,  semi-rural,  unincor- 
porated communities  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  lack  of  facilities  is  leading  to  the 
pollution  of  rivers  and  ground  water  in  the 
area;  and 

(3)  the  pollution  presents  a  potential 
threat  to  the  public  health  of  the  commu- 
nities referred  to  in  paragraph  (It 

SEC.  3.  GRANTS  TO  UNINCORPORATED  COMMV- 
NTTIES. 

Title  V  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1361  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  519  as  section 
520;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  518  following 
new  section: 

-SEC.  51».  GRANTS  TO  UNINCORPORATED  COM- 
MtHMITIES. 

•■(a)  Dekinitioss.— As  used  in  this  section: 

•■(1)  Construction.— The  term  -construc- 
tion' has  the  same  meaning  provided  in  sec- 
tion 212(1). 

•■(2)  Non-metropolitan  area.— The  term 
non-metropolitan  area'  means  an  area  no 
part  of  which  is  within  an  area  designated  as 
a  metropolitan  statistical  area  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

■'(3)  Treatment  works.— The  term  treat- 
ment works'  has  the  same  meaning  provided 
in  section  212(2). 

(b)  AUTHORIZA-nON  FOR  GRANT  AWARDS  — 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  award  a 
grant  for  wastewater  treatment  to  an  unin- 
corporated community  (without  regard  to 
whether  the  community  is  located  in  a  met- 
ropolitan statistical  area)  for  a  wastewater 
treatment  project  that  serves  a  population— 

■  (1)  of  20.(XX)  or  fewer  residents;  and 

•■(2)  with  a  median  household  income  that 
is  less  than  or  equal  to  110  percent  of  the  me- 
dian household  income  for  non-metropolitan 
areas  of  the  State  in  which  the  community  is 
located. 

•(c)  Use  of  Grant— a  grant  awarded 
under  this  section  may  be  used  for  1  or  more 
of  the  following  activities: 

"(1)  The  acquisition  or  construction  (in- 
cluding planning,  design,  repair,  extension, 
improvement,  alteration,  or  reconstruction) 
of  a  treatment  works  or  any  portion  or  any 
associated  structure  of  a  treatment  works 
(including  any  associated  collection  line  or 
interceptor  sewer,  notwithstanding  any  limi- 
tation otherwise  imposed  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  assistance  for  the  line  or  sewer). 

•■(2)  The  acquisition  of  land,  or  any  ease- 
ment or  other  right-of-way.  with  respect  to 


which  the  recipient  of  the  grant  is  not  the 
owner  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition,  that  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  construction  or 
operation  of  the  treatment  works  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1). 

■■(3)  The  final  disposal  of  residues  resulting 
from  the  treatment  of  water  or  waste. 

••(4)  The  disposal  of  wastewater  by  surface 
or  underground  methods  (or  both). 

"(5)  The  disposal  of  wastewater  through  re- 
cycling or  reclamation  (or  both). 

■•(d)  Cost-Sharing.— 

"(1)  Federal  share— The  Federal  share  of 
a  grant  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  that  is  the  subject  of  the  grant. 

"(2)  Non-federal  share.— Payment  of  the 
non-Federal  share  of  a  grant  described  in 
subsection  (a)  may  be  satisfied  by  any  com- 
bination of  public  or  private  funds  or  in-kind 
services.  The  non-Federal  share  may  include 
public  funds  authorized  or  expended  for  the 
project  that  is  the  subject  of  the  grant  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  date  that  is 
3  years  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Unincorporated  Community  Wastewater 
Treatment  Act  of  1993. 

•(e)  Authorization  of  appropriations  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to 
carry  out  this  section,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1994 
through  2000.  ".• 


By  Mr.   MACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Breaux.       Mr.       INOUYE,  Mr. 

D'AMATO.      Mr.      STEVENS.  Mr. 

LOTT,       Mr.       LIEBERMAN,  Mr. 

McCain.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
COATS.  Mr.  NiCKLEs,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  JOHNSTON,  Mr.  Shel- 
by, Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Feinstein,  and  Mrs. 

HUTCHISON): 
S.  1543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  re- 
fundable credit  for  qualified  cancer 
screening  tests;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

CANCER  SCREENING  INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  for  years 
Members  of  Congress  have  called  for  a 
health  care  strategy  based  upon  pre- 
ventive medicine.  It's  time  we  stop 
talking  and  do  something  about  it. 

Along  with  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Breaux,  and  21  bipartisan  co- 
sponsors,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  assist  all  Americans  in  the 
fight  to  prevent  the  526,000  deaths 
which  will  occur  in  this  year  alone 
from  complications  associated  with 
cancer.  The  American  Cancer  Society 
estimates  that  of  the  1.1  million  Amer- 
icans diagnosed  with  cancer  this  year, 
approximately  100,000  deaths  could  be 
avoided  through  early  detection  and 
prompt  treatment. 

Our  bill,  the  Cancer  Screening  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1993,  provides  a  tax  incen- 
tive for  all  Americans,  and  particularly 
low-income,  uninsured,  and  underin- 
sured  Americans,  to  take  advantage  of 
early  detection  procedures  available, 
thereby  saving  lives  and  reducing  the 
long-term  private  and  Federal  health 
care  costs  associated  with  treating 
cancer. 
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The  key  element  of  this  legislation  is 
to  provide  a  refundable  tax  credit  of  up 
to  $250 — depending  upon  income  level — 
for  each  taxpayer,  their  spouse  and  de- 
pendents. For  taxpayers  whose  Income 
exceeds  the  15-percent  marginal  tax 
rate,  the  credit  would  be  up  to  $200  per 
eligible  individual. 

Certain  qualifying  procedures  such  as 
mammograms.  Pap  tests,  and  colon 
screening  examinations  have  been 
identified.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  in  consultation  with 
cancer  research  and  prevention  organi- 
zations, would  develop  the  guidelines 
by  which  taxpayers  may  utilize  the 
cancer  screening  tax  credit.  This  will 
include  other  qualifying  procedures,  as 
well  as  any  appropriate  age  and  fre- 
quency restrictions. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  cancer 
knows  no  socioeconomic  boundary. 
Studies  show  that  low-income  Ameri- 
cans are  at  a  greater  risk  for  develop- 
ing cancer  and  dying  from  cancer  than 
middle-  and  upper-income  Americans. 
These  individuals  are  also  least  likely 
to  have  health  insurance  which  covers 
early  detection  tests.  Under  our  bill, 
individuals  whose  household  income  is 
no  more  than  150  percent  of  the  Federal 
poverty  threshold  would  receive  early 
detection  exams  at  no  cost  to  the  pa- 
tient. Medical  providers  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  tax  credits  at  a  reimbursement 
rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration. 

The  need  for  Americans  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  medical  technology  to 
detect  cancer  at  an  early  stage  is  irre- 
futable. For  example,  in  the  time  it 
takes  me  to  complete  this  statement, 
at  least  one  American  will  die  from 
complications  associated  with  cancer. 
One  in  nine  women  will  develop  breast 
cancer. 

This  year,  approximately  1.1.  million 
people  will  be  diagnosed  with  cancer. 
Of  these,  78,000  will  come  from  my 
home  State  of  Florida.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Florida  has  the  highest  per  capita 
rate  of  new  cancer  cases  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  a  grim  fact  that  Flor- 
ida has  the  third  highest  rate  of  death 
from  cancer  of  all  States  and  U.S.  ter- 
ritories. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  making  signifi- 
cant progress.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  few  cancer  patients  had  any 
hope  of  survival.  In  the  1930's,  fewer 
than  one  in  five  Americans  was  alive  5 
years  after  treatment.  Today,  468,000. 
or  about  40  percent  of  all  patients  who 
get  cancer  this  year  will  be  alive  5 
years  after  diagnosis.  Even  more  sig- 
nificantly, the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety estimates  that  approximately 
100.000  lives  could  be  saved  this  year 
through  early  detection  and  prompt 
treatment. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  recognizes 
that  early  detection  is  the  key  to  sav- 
ing lives.  In  saving  lives,  it  will  also 
save  the  catastrophic  costs  to  individ- 
uals and  families  associated  with  treat- 


ment of  cancer.  On  an  individual  basis, 
the  few  dollars  spent  on  prevention  will 
save  the  thousands  required  to  treat 
cancer  in  later  stages.  It  is  indeed  trag- 
ic when  any  life  is  lost,  but  it  is  even 
more  tragic  when  the  death  could  have 
been  prevented. 

This  bill  is  not  a  panacea.  Research 
education,  early  detection,  and  prompt 
treatment  are  the  keys  to  saving  lives. 
But  I  believe  this  legislation  sends  a 
clear  signal  to  all  Americans  that  Con- 
gress believes  in  the  importance  of  pre- 
ventive health  care  and  that  we  want 
to  encourage  them  to  take  health  care 
into  their  own  hands. 

Cancer  touches  each  of  our  lives  in  a 
very  different,  personal  way.  Most  of 
us,  I  would  venture  to  say,  have  either 
had  a  relative  die  of  cancer  or  have  had 
a  close  family  friend  die  of  cancer. 

For  me,  the  motivation  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  fight  against  cancer  is  a 
very  personal  one.  In  my  family,  my 
mother,  my  wife,  our  daughter,  my 
brother,  and  I  have  all  had  cancer.  It 
was  the  death  of  my  brother  Michael  in 
1979  which  first  motivated  me  to  be- 
come involved. 

I  come  from  a  large  family  of  eight 
children,  and  we  were  all  very  close. 
Michael  and  I  were  close  in  age,  and  we 
attended  grade  school,  high  school,  and 
college  together.  We  were  fraternity 
brothers  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
Following  undergraduate  school,  Mi- 
chael attended  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida School  of  Law. 

During  the  last  year  of  law  school, 
Michael  noticed  a  mole  on  his  head  one 
day  as  he  was  combing  his  hair.  He 
went  to  the  doctor,  and  it  was  diag- 
nosed as  a  malignant  melanoma.  But 
the  cancer  did  not  stop  him.  He  want 
on  to  graduate  No.  1  in  his  class  with 
high  honors.  He  want  on  for  the  next  12 
years  making  his  own  special  mark  in 
Florida. 

My  brother  Dennis  and  I  spent  the 
last  30  days  of  Michael's  life  in  his  hos- 
pital room  in  Atlanta.  That  experience 
had  a  major  impact  upon  my  life  in  two 
very  significant  ways.  First,  it  made 
me  ask  myself  what  life  is  all  about. 
What's  my  purpose  in  life?  In  what 
areas  should  I  be  involved  to  make  my 
life  more  meaningful?  For  me,  it 
turned  out  to  be  my  involvement  in 
politics,  where  I  could  make  an  impact 
and  do  something  to  help  my  fellow 
man.  And  I  would  suggest  that  each  of 
my  colleagues  is  here  with  that  same 
kind  of  feeling,  that  same  kind  of  moti- 
vation. 

The  other  thing  which  happened  as  a 
result  of  Michael's  death  was  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  have  an  impact  in  Ameri- 
ca's fight  against  cancer.  Naturally, 
the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  try  to  better 
educate  myself  about  this  disease.  I've 
had  the  opportunity  to  travel  through- 
out my  State  to  meet  with  cancer  ex- 
perts. 

I've  been  to  Shands  Teaching  Hos- 
pital at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
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Gainesville,  Jackson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Miami,  the  H.  Lee  Moffitt  Can- 
cer Center  in  Tampa,  the  All  Childrens' 
Hospital  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  many 
other  outstanding  facilities  throughout 
the  State.  I've  met  with  researchers  at 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the 
Lombardi  Cancer  Center  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Harlem  Hospital  Center  in 
New  York,  where  Dr.  Harold  Freeman 
is  making  remarkable  progress  in  the 
African-American  community.  It  has 
been  a  remarkable  experience  to  meet 
these  dedicated  men  and  women. 

It  was  during  one  of  those  trips  to 
Florida  that  I  receive  a  telephone  call 
from  my  physician  who  asked  me  to 
come  back  to  Washington.  They  had 
discovered  that  a  mole  they  had  re- 
cently removed  was,  in  fact,  a  mela- 
noma which  may  be  malignant.  On  my 
flight  back  to  Washington,  my 
thoughts  were  of  my  younger  brother 
and  what  he  had  gone  through.  It 
brought  home  the  recognition  of  the 
problems  that  families  face  in  dealing 
with  cancer.  I  knew  something  had  to 
be  done.  I  raise  that  story  to  make  a 
point — a  point  that  is  clear  to  all  of 
us — the  importance  of  early  detection 
and  prompt  treatment. 

Had  it  not  been  for  my  personal  expe- 
rience and  the  experience  of  meeting 
with  cancer  experts,  I  might  not  have 
noticed  the  spot  on  my  side.  I  might 
not  have  detected  it  early.  And  I,  too, 
might  have  been  a  victim  of  this  hor- 
rible disease.  But,  because  of  early  de- 
tection and  prompt  treatment,  I  don't 
have  to  worry  about  it  any  longer.  I  am 
living  proof  that  es^rly  detection  saves 
lives. 

It  was  just  2  years  later  when  I  re- 
turned from  a  rafting  trip  in  Colorado 
that  my  wife,  Priscilla,  came  to  me  and 
said,  "Sit  down,  Connie,  we  need  to 
talk."  When  she  told  me  she  had  dis- 
covered a  lump  in  her  breast  through 
self-examination,  the  first  thought 
that  went  through  my  mind  was,  "I  am 
going  to  lose  her." 

I  thought  of  Michael.  I  thought  of 
what  life  would  be  like  to  live  without 
Priscilla  by  my  side.  But  because  she 
knew  the  importance  of  early  detection 
and  the  proper  way  to  administer  a 
breast  self-exam,  she  is  alive  today. 
She  underwent  a  mastectomy,  chemo- 
therapy, and  reconstruction  surgery. 
And.  today,  she  spends  a  great  deal  of 
her  personal  time  educating  women 
about  the  importance  of  breast  cancer 
prevention  and  early  detection. 

Mr.  President,  early  detection  is  the 
heart  of  this  legislation.  By  providing  a 
tax  incentive  for  Americans  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  early  detection  procedures, 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives  can  be  saved 
each  year.  The  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety supports  this  legislation  as  "*  *  *  a 
new  an(l  promising  approach  to  making 
cancer  early  detection  tests  more 
available  to  all  Americans."  It  also  has 
the  support  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,     the     Susan     G.     Komen 
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Breast  Cancer  Foundation,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  professional,  business,  and  labor 
organizations. 

Congress  has  long  advocated  early 
detection  and  preventive  medicine.  It's 
time  to  quit  talking  and  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  original  cosponsors  of  the  bill: 
Messrs.  Breaux,  LNOiTi'E,  D'A.mato, 
Stevens,  Lott,  Lieberm.\n,  McCain, 
Jeffords,  Cqats,  Nickles,  Thurmond, 
Johnston,  Shelby,  Simon,  DeConcini, 
Smith,  Hatch,  Kerry,  Mrs.  Feinstein, 
Mr.  Nighthorse-Campbell,  and  Mrs. 
Hutchison. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1543 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  i.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cancer 
Screening  Incentive  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds: 

(1)  Studies  have  shown  that  early  detection 
and  screening  for  cancer  can  reduce  cancer 
morbidity  by  as  much  as  50  percent  for  cer- 
tain types  of  cancer. 

<2)  Of  the  1.17  million  Americans  diagnosed 
with  cancer  in  1993.  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety estimates  that  100,000  deaths  could  be 
avoided  through  early  detection  and  prompt 
treatment. 

(3)  Physicians  report  that  concern  about 
the  costs  of  early  detection  procedures  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  hesitating  to  order 
such  procedures. 

(4)  Many  low-income  Americans  lack  com- 
prehensive health  insurance  coverage  and 
the  majority  of  existing  health  insurance 
policies  do  not  adequately  cover  the  costs  of 
cancer  early  detection  and  screening  proce- 
dures. 

(5)  Socloeconomically  disadvantaged 
Americans  are  disproportionately  affected 
by  cancer  in  terms  of  incidence  and  mortal- 
ity. 

(6)  Demographic  forecasts  predict  that  the 
elderly  population  will  double  by  the  year 
2020.  Since  cancer  mortality  and  incidence 
rates  rise  dramatically  with  age.  cancer  pre- 
vention in  the  elderly  population  will  be- 
come increasingly  important 

SEC.  3.  CANCER  SCREENING  CREDrT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  refundable 
credits)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
35  as  section  36  and  by  inserting  after  section 
34  the  following  new  section 
-SEC.  3S.  CANCER  SCREENING  TEST  CREOFT. 

"(a)  ALLOWANCE  OF  CREDIT.— There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable  year  expendi- 
tures paid  or  incurred  during  the  taxable 
year  for  any  qualified  cancer  screening  test 
which  is  included  in  the  list  under  subsection 
(c)  and  which  is  not  compensated  by  insur- 
ance or  otherwise,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Eligible  individual.— In  the  case  of  an 
eligible  individual,  the  amount  of  the  credit 
allowable  under  this  subsection  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 


(A)  $250.  or 

"(B)  S200  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with 
taxable  Income  for  the  taxable  year  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  of  taxable  income  to 
which  the  15-percent  rate  applies  under  the 
applicable  table  under  section  1. 

"(2)  Qualified  cancer  screening  pro- 
vider.—In  the  case  of  a  qualified  cancer 
screening  provider,  the  amount  of  the  credit 
allowable  under  this  subsection  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  lower  of— 

"(i)  the  usual  and  customary  charges  for 
qualified  cancer  screening  tests,  or 

"(it)  the  rate  ot  payment  established  by 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
for  qualified  cancer  screening  tests. 

multiplied  by— 

•(B)  the  number  of  qualified  cancer  screen- 
ing tests  provided  without  charge  during  the 
taxable  year  to  qualifying  low-income  indi- 
viduals. 

"(b)  DEFiNrriONS.- For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a) — 

"(1)  Eligible  individual.— The  term  eligi- 
ble individual'  means  an  individual  who  is— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer, 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  or 

"(C)  any  individual  for  whom  the  taxpayer 
is  allowed  an  exemption  under  section  151. 

"(2)  Qualified  cancer  screening  pro- 
vider.—The  term  'qualified  cancer  screening 
provider'  means  a  medical  practitioner,  fa- 
cility, hospital,  laboratory,  or  similar  insti- 
tution licensed  under  State  law  to  provide  1 
or  more  qualified  cancer  screening  tests. 

"(3)  Qualifying  low-income  individual.— 
The  term  'qualifying  low-income  individual' 
mekns  an  individual  — 

"(A)  whose  income  level  does  not  exceed 
150  percent  of  the  ofHcial  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et and  revised  annually  in  accordance  with 
section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981)  applicable  to  a  fam- 
ily of  the  size  involved,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  whom  identifying  in- 
formation Is  maintained. 

"(c)  Qualified  Cancer  Screening  Tests — 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  cancer  research  and  prevention  organiza- 
tions, shall  publish,  not  later  than  December 
31.  1993.  and  annually  thereafter,  a  list  of 
cancer  screening  tests  which  qualify  for  the 
credit  allowable  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Cancer  screening  tests.— The  list  of 
cancer  screening  tests  which  qualify  under 
this  section  shall  Include  at  least  the  follow- 
ing tests: 

"(A)  Physical  breast  examination  and 
mammogram  for  female  breast  cancer. 

"(B)  Digital  rectal  examination, 
proctosigmoidoscopy,  and  blood  stool  test 
for  colon  and  rectum  cancer. 

"(C)  Rectal  examination  for  prostate  can- 
cer. 

"(D)  Pap  test  for  uterine  cancer. 

"(E)  Pelvic  examination  for  ovarian  can- 
cer. 

"(d)  Identifying  Information— No  credit 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  unless  the 
qualified  cancer  screening  provider  main- 
tains, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary, 
adequate  records  regarding  the  name  and  ad- 
dress, date  of  testing,  and  type  of  test  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  each  qualifying  low-in- 
come individual  with  respect  to  whom  a 
credit  is  claimed." 

"(b)  Coordination  With  Deductions  for 
Medical  Expenses —Section  2l3<n  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  coordination  with  health 
Insurance  credit  under  section  32)  is  amend- 
ed— 


•(I)  by  inserting  "and  the  amount  (if  any) 
of  the  cancer  screening  test  credit  allowable 
to  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  under 
section  35(aKl)  "  before  the  end  period;  and 

"(2)  by  inserting  "and  Cancer  Screening 
Test  Credit  Under  Section  35"  in  the  head- 
ing after  "Section  32  ". 

"(c)  Clerical  amendment —The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  35  and  inserting: 
"Sec.  35.  Cancer  screening  test  credit. 
"Sec.  36.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

"(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1993.» 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President, 
bresist  cancer  is  characterized  as  an 
epidemic.  Indeed,  as  we  observe  Brea,st 
Cancer  Awareness  Month,  we  have  to 
look  at  the  figures  straight  on.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  women  in 
the  United  States  will  be  diagnosed  as 
new  breast  cancer  cases  this  year 
alone.  Forty-six  thousand  will  die. 

In  my  small  State  of  Vermont,  1.000 
women  will  be  diagnosed  as  new  breast 
cancer  patients  this  year,  and  of  these 
125  will  die.  I  have  recently  heard  from 
10.882  Vermont  citizens  who  have 
signed  a  petition  to  President  Clinton 
calling  on  him  to  take  the  lead  in  find- 
ing a  comprehensive  cure  for  the  dead- 
ly affliction. 

The  Cancer  Screening  Incentive  Act 
of  1993,  which  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor  today  with  Senator  Mack,  won't 
provide  a  comprehensive  cure.  But  it 
should  greatly  enhance  access  to  pre- 
cautionary screening  procedures  to  de- 
tect cancers  early,  breast  cancer 
among  them.  I  cosponsored  this  bill  in 
1991,  and  I  understand  it  now  has  26  co- 
sponsors.  This  is  progress — albeit  too 
slow. 

The  tax  credit  provisions  of  the  Can- 
cer Screening  Incentive  Act  of  1993 
might  not  be  necessary  when  we  get 
our  act  together  and  pass  comprehen- 
sive health  care  reform.  Until  then, 
however,  action  on  the  cancer  front  is 
imperative.* 


By   Mr.   DODD  (for  himself,   Mr. 
JEFFORDS.    Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr. 
Bradley,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  1544.  A  bill  to  assist  in  implement- 
ing the  plan  of  action  adopted  by  the 
World    Summit    for   Children;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

WORLD  SUM.MIT  FOR  CHILDREN 
implementation  act  of  1993 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  reintro- 
duce legislation  that  I  first  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress— the  World  Sum- 
mit for  Children  Implemention  Act  of 
1993— legislation  that  is  long  overdue. 
This  urgent  appeal  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored. It  is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  aggressively  address  the  plight  of 
children  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world. 

This  singularly  important  act  en- 
ables the  United  States  to  join  with 
the  majority  of  countries  that  have  al- 
ready ratified  the  international  con- 
vention on  the  rights  of  the  child,  and 
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work  together  to  implement  a  plan  of 
action  to  enhance  the  lives  of  children. 

Children  on  every  continent  are  vic- 
tims of  poverty,  disease,  war,  abuse  or 
neglect— and  are  unable  to  protect 
themselves.  Thirty-five  thousand  chil- 
dren die  each  day  from  malnutrition 
and  easily  preventable  diseases.  If  ac- 
cess to  vitamin  A  is  not  increased,  an 
estimated  2,000,000  children  face  blind- 
ness in  the  1990's  and  tens  of  millions 
more  face  increased  risk  of  infection 
and  death. 

The  sad  plight  of  children  has  caught 
the  attention  of  communities  around 
the  world.  In  1990,  heads  of  state  con- 
vened at  an  extraordinary  world  sum- 
mit on  behalf  of  children.  The  summit 
adopted  a  plan  that  called  for  inter- 
national cooperation  and  commitment 
in  a  heroic  effort  to  protect  the  lives  of 
children,  diminish  their  suffering,  and 
enhance  their  futures.  The  World  Sum- 
mit for  Children  targeted  specific  goals 
to  be  met  through  global  commitment 
by  the  year  2000.  These  goals  include 
cutting  child  deaths  by  at  least  one- 
third,  halving  mortality  and  child  mal- 
nutrition, providing  all  families  access 
to  clean  water,  safe  sanitation,  and 
family  planning  services. 

The  U.S.  Government  participated  in 
the  World  Summit  for  Children  and 
signed  the  declaration  and  plan  of  ac- 
tion adopted  at  the  summit.  However, 
as  a  nation  we  have  not  yet  fulfilled 
our  pledge  to  the  world's  children.  This 
act,  which  I  now  introduce,  addresses 
the  specific  goals  of  the  world  summit 
and  implements  a  U.S.  plan  of  action  of 
behalf  of  children  both  home  and 
abroad.  This  legislation  supports  our 
commitment  and  helps  to  secure  for 
children  the  long  overdue  level  of  pro- 
tection and  security  which  is  essential 
to  their  survival  and  healthy  develop- 
ment as  they  grow  into  the  next  gen- 
eration of  nations. 

Children  must  be  a  high  priority  on 
our  agendas,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  allocating  our  Nation's  resources. 
The  World  Summit  on  Children  Imple- 
mentation Act  authorizes  additional 
funding  for  programs  essential  for  de- 
creasing child  illness  and  mortality 
around  the  world  by  the  year  2000.  The 
goals  of  this  implementation  act  in- 
clude the  child  survival  fund,  mainly 
for  low-cost,  high-yield  measures  such 
as  oral  rehydration  therapy. 

The  plan  of  action  adopted  at  the 
world  summit  aims  to  reduce  mortality 
rates  for  children  under  5  years  of  age 
by  at  least  one-third.  This  goal  can  be 
attained  simply  by  consolidating  gains 
that  have  already  been  made,  and  by 
pursuing  new  goals  and  effective  pro- 
grams. New  efforts  should  be  focused 
on  community  based  primary  health 
care  and  health  education  services 
which  directly  benefit  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  rather  than  large  scale  infra- 
structure projects  whose  direct  effects 
are  lost  on  those  who  would  benefit 
from  them  the  most. 


Malnutrition,  which  is  currently  the 
underlying  cause  of  death  in  a  large 
majority  of  childhood  diseases,  is  pre- 
ventable at  low  cost.  Child  survival  ac- 
tivities, such  as  vitamin  A  costs  only  a 
few  cents;  yet  its  deficiency  has  re- 
sulted in  widespread  blindness  and 
mortality  in  children  around  the  world. 

As  of  1992,  nearly  5  million  women  of 
childbearing  age  and  over  1  million 
children  were  infected  with  HIV.  This 
tragic  number  will  continue  to  increase 
dramatically  until  prevention  and  con- 
trol efforts  are  successfully  imple- 
mented. This  legislation  permanently 
authorizes  the  International  AIDS  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Fund,  and  requires 
the  President  to  promote,  encourage, 
and  undertake  community-based  pre- 
vention, care  and  control  programs  re- 
lated to  HIV  and  AIDS. 

Basic  primary  education,  early  child- 
hood development  activities,  and  pro- 
grams to  achieve  literacy  are  essential 
to  increasing  children's  potential  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  this  country, 
the  Head  Start  Program  have  estab- 
lished an  impressive  record  in  provid- 
ing preschool-age  children  from  low-in- 
come families  access  to  services  that 
address  fundamental  educational,  so- 
cial, nutritional  and  health  needs.  The 
potential  of  these  programs  remains 
largely  untapped,  however.  Presently, 
Head  Start  programs  serve  only  about 
one-third  of  eligible  children  between  3 
and  5  years  of  age.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  continue  its  commitment 
made  in  the  1990  Head  Start  reauthor- 
ization to  the  goal  of  serving  all  eligi- 
ble children. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  plight  of 
child  refugees  world  wide.  Refugee  as- 
sistance programs  are  desperately 
needed  to  curb  the  rampant  growth  of 
the  number  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  that  has  grown  dramatically 
over  the  last  decade.  Sadly,  more  than 
half  of  all  refugees  are  children. 

The  sad  plight  of  children  is  a  trag- 
edy and  it  is  also  a  very  real  and  grow- 
ing problem.  Clearly,  all  of  us  in  this 
chamber  face  significant  challenges  if 
we  are  to  secure  the  protection  and 
basic  care  that  are  these  children's 
rights.  But  we  must  rise  to  this  chal- 
lenge, it  is  time  for  us  to  go  beyond  the 
easy  pro-child  rhetoric  that  has  been  a 
poor  substitute  for  action  to  improve 
the  lives  of  our  children.  In  a  time  of 
fiscal  constraint  we  need  to  act  with 
utmost  consideration  and  comprehen- 
sion. But  help  delayed  for  a  developing 
child,  is  often  help  too  late;  the  con- 
sequences of  child  neglect  and  abuse 
are  unforgiving.  Children  are  the  de- 
fenseless victims.  We  in  this  Chamber 
have  the  responsibility  and  the  means 
to  act  o'n  their  behalf.  It  is  time  for  ag- 
gressive action  on  our  part. 

The  welfare  of  our  children  rep- 
resents a  crucial  legacy  for  the  future. 
Yet  our  legacy  is  dying  before  our  eyes. 
The  United  States  must  not  pass  up 
this  opportunity  to  join  the  world  com- 


munity in  saving  and  improving  the 
lives  of  millions  of  children  across  the 
globe.  We  all  need  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  this  issue  with  utmost  compassion, 
urgency  and  determination. 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  distinct  honor  to  join  Senator 
DODD  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
World  Summit  for  Children  Implemen- 
tation Act  of  1993. 

We  all  know  we  face  daunting  chal- 
lenges today  on  both  the  domestic  and 
international  fronts.  Domestically,  we 
must  come  to  grips  with  comprehen- 
sive health  care  reform,  with  renewed 
education  and  retraining  opportunities 
for  people  of  all  ages,  with  the  effort  to 
provide  our  people  with  appropriate 
jobs  and  to  improve  standards  of  living. 
Internationally  we  find  ourselves  fac- 
ing a  whole  new  political  order  of  na- 
tions, global  competition,  and  growing 
disparities  in  wealth  and  health  that 
threaten  world  stability. 

As  the  world,  and  the  United  States, 
try  to  cope  with  these  challenges  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  our  children 
will  be  the  primary  benefactors  if  we 
are  successful  and  the  principle  victims 
if  we  fail.  Children  are  the  only  real 
promise  of  the  world  and  whatever  else 
we  accomplish  or  attempt  to  accom- 
plish they  must  be  our  first  priority. 
The  well-being,  safety,  and  education 
of  the  world's  children  come  first. 
What  does  reforming  the  world  matter 
if  we  lose  our  children  in  the  process? 

The  World  Summit  for  Children,  con- 
vened in  September  1990  with  159  na- 
tions participating,  including  our  own. 
set  the  ground  rules  for  nations  to  fol- 
low to  rally  the  world  to  the  aid  of 
children.  The  WSCIA-1993  represents  a 
blueprint  of  the  United  States  to  use  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  Summit. 

Internationally,  the  WSCIA-1993 
would  shift  funds  within  the  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance  budget  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  without  an  overall  in- 
crease in  foreign  aid  spending.  Specifi- 
cally it  would  increase  allocations  for 
child  survival,  basic  education,  vita- 
min A  and  other  micronutrients, 
UNICEF,  AIDS  prevention  and  care, 
refugee  assistance,  and  family  plan- 
ning. 

Domestically,  the  bill  will  once  again 
support  funding  for  WIC,  a  program  I 
have  always  felt  critical  to  our  long- 
term  health  reform  efforts,  and  for 
Head  Start,  a  program  of  proven  suc- 
cess in  improving  the  education  of  our 
very  young  learners. 

Clearly  WSCIA-1993  has  the  priorities 
straight.  I  call  upon  all  our  colleagues 
to  get  their  priorities  straight  and  vote 
for  it.  The  children  need  and  deserve  no 
less.  Our  children  and  the  world's  chil- 
dren.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  each 
effort  we  make  to  ensure  that  children 
enjoy  good  health  and  education  is  an 
investment  in  the  future.  The  plan  of 
action  adopted  by  the  World  Summit 
for  Children   in   1990  outlines  specific 
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goals  that  the  summit  participants 
agreed  to  try  to  achieve  by  the  year 
2000.  These  include  reducing  child 
deaths  by  at  least  one-third,  halving 
maternal  mortality  and  child  mal- 
nutrition, providing  all  children  access 
to  a  basic  education,  and  providing  all 
families  access  to  clean  water,  safe 
sanitation,  and  family  planning  serv- 
ices. 

These  goals  are  most  worthy  but  im- 
plementing these  goals  requires  inter- 
national cooperation.  It  also  requires  a 
special  commitment  at  home.  We  need 
to  work  to  ensure  the  health  of  chil- 
dren in  this  country.  We  need  to  reduce 
the  U.S.  infant  mortality  rate  and  the 
incidence  of  low  birthweight.* 


By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   DeConcini.   Mr.   Gra- 
ham, and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  1546.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,   to  revise  certain  ad- 
ministrative provisions  relating  to  the 
U.S.   Court  of  Appeals,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

COURT  OF  VETERANS  APPEALS  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  I  am  introducing  today 
S.  1546.  the  proposed  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals  Improvement  Act  of  1993.  a  bill 
to  revise  certain  provisions  relating  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals.  I 
am  enormously  pleased  that  three  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  have 
joined  me  as  original  cosponsors  of  this 
important  measure— Senators  DENNIS 
DeConcini.  Bob  Graham,  and  Tom 
Daschle.  This  bill  would  make  im- 
provements in  the  Veterans'  Judicial 
Review  Act.  the  legislation  that  cre- 
ated the  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  in 
1988. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr  President,  the  Veterans'  Judicial 
Review  Act  of  1988  [VJRA]  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  tireless  work  of  many 
individuals  in  Congress  for  over  a  dec- 
ade. Since  the  passage  of  the  VJRA  at 
the  end  of  the  100th  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  contin- 
ued its  legislative  efforts  to  ensure 
that  the  court  is  able  to  operate  under 
its  mandate  as  efficiently  as  possible, 
and  in  a  manner  that  is  fair  to  veterans 
and  other  appellants. 

Mr  President,  legislation  enacted  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals  includes  the  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals  Judges  Retirement 
Act.  Public  Law  101-94.  which  created  a 
retirement  system  for  Court  of  Veter- 
ans Appeals  judges  comparable  to  the 
plans  available  to  other  Federal  judges; 
Public  Law  102-82.  which  made  mis- 
cellaneous administrative  and  tech- 
nical improvements  in  the  operation  of 
the  court;  section  502  of  the  Federal 
Courts  Administration  Act  of  1992, 
Public  Law  102-572,  which  allowed  the 
application  of  the  Equal  Access  to  Jus- 


tice Act  to  cases  before  the  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals;  and  section  801  of 
the  Veterans  Health  Care  Act  of  1992, 
Public  law  102-585,  which  allows  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  to  review  judicial  conduct  or 
disability  agtions  taken  by  the  court 
with  respect  to  the  judges  of  the  court. 
Three  of  the  four  provisions  in  the 
bill  being  introduced— sections  2 
through  4 — were  included  in  S.  2974  in 
the  102d  Congress,  which  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
on  September  15.  1992.  and  passed  by 
the  full  Senate  on  October  1.  1992. 

CONFIR.MATION  OF  CHIEF  .JUDGE  OF  THE  COURT 

Mr.  President,  section  2  of  the  bill 
would  clarify  the  process  for  filling  the 
position  of  chief  judge  of  the  court. 
Currently,  under  section  7254(d)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  when  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  judge  is  vacant,  the  asso- 
ciate judge  senior  in  service  assumes 
the  role  of  acting  chief  judge,  unless 
the  President  designates  another  asso- 
ciate judge  to  serve  in  that  position. 
This  provision  was  enacted  in  Public 
Law  101-94  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
any  unnecessary  disruption  when  the 
chief  judge  position  becomes  vacant. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  acknowledges 
the  importance  of  the  position  of  chief 
judge  by  clarifying  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  individual  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  serve  in  the  ixjsition  of  chief 
judge,  including  any  sitting  associate 
judge,  must  only  be  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  an  individual  not  on  the 
court  to  be  chi^f  judge,  that  the  ap- 
pointment would  be  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation.  However,  current  law 
does  not  address  directly  the  question 
of  whether  the  President's  appoint- 
ment of  an  associate  judge — who  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  that 
position— to  be  the  chief  judge  requires 
Senate  confirmation.  I  believe  that  in 
this  situation  the  Senate  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nee's qualifications  specifically  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  chief  judge. 
The  position  carries  with  it  respon- 
sibilities other  than  judicial  respon- 
sibilities— duties  that  concern  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  court's  budget  and 
personnel  system,  as  well  ais  public  rep- 
resentation of  the  court.  I  believe  these 
special,  additional  responsibilities  ex- 
pected of  the  chief  judge  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  position  warrant  Sen- 
ate approval  of  the  President's  appoint- 
ment. Therefore,  section  2  would  re- 
quire Senate  confirmation  of  any  indi- 
vidual selected  by  the  President  to 
serve  as  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Vet- 
erans Appeals.  , 

FILING  DATE  FOR  NOTICE  OF  APPEAL  TO  THE 
COURT 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  the  bill 
would  provide  that  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  is  timely 
filed  if  it  is  postmarked— rather  than 
actually  received  by  the  court — by  the 


statutory  deadline.  Currently,  section 
7266(a)  of  title  38  requires  that  an  ap- 
peal to  the  court  must  be  filed  within 
120  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  mails  its 
decision.  Under  rule  4  of  the  court's 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure,  the 
court  must  receive  the  notice  of  appeal 
by  the  120th  day  of  that  filing  period. 
The  court  has  issued  a  series  of  deci- 
sions dismissing  the  appeal  in  cases  in 
which  the  notice  of  appeal  was  post- 
marked within  the  120-day  time  limit, 
but  the  court  did  not  receive  the  notice 
of  appeal  within  that  period. 

I  believe  that  the  court's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statutory  requirement  is 
unduly  rwtrictive  and  complicated.  In 
effect,  rule  4  gives  those  individuals 
who  live  closer  to  Washington.  DC, 
where  the  court  is  located,  more  time 
to  perfect  their  appeals  than  those  who 
do  not.  Not  only  is  the  claimant  who 
lives  at  a  greater  distance  likely  to  re- 
ceive the  BVA  decision  later,  but  that 
claimant  will  also  be  forced  to  mail  his 
or  her  notice  of  appeal  earlier  than  the 
claimant  who  lives  in  closer  proximity 
to  Washington.  DC.  Problems  inevi- 
tably occur  with  mail  delivery;  even 
when  the  claimant  mails  the  notice  of 
appeal  well  in  advance  of  the  120th  day. 
delays  in  the  mail  can  cause  the  notice 
to  arrive  at  the  court  after  the  120-day 
deadline  has  expired.  The  court's  rule 
makes  the  appellant's  preparation  of 
the  appeal  more  difficult  than  is  nec- 
essary; the  appellant  must  take  into 
consideration  and  anticipate  possible 
mail  delays.  Particularly  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  appel- 
lants do  not  have  representation  before 
the  court,  this  rule  seems  unneces- 
sarily complicated  and  restrictive. 

Mr.  President,  the  rules  of  the  Tax 
Court,  also  an  article  I  court  located  in 
Washington,  DC.  require  that  the  ap- 
peal be  postmarked  by  the  statutory 
filing  deadline  set  forth  in  section  7502 
of  title  26.  United  States  Code.  Also, 
under  section  4005(b)(1)  of  title  38,  VA's 
internal  appellate  procedure  requires 
that  a  notice  of  disagreement  initiat- 
ing an  app)eal  to  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  be  postmarked  within  the  1- 
year  filing  period. 

Mr.  President,  the  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  acted  appropriately  and  within 
the  scope  of  its  authority  when  it 
adopted  rule  4.  However.  I  believe  that 
in  order  to  be  fair  to  all  appellants,  the 
postmark  date  on  the  notice  of  appeal 
must  be  considered  the  filing  date  for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  or  not 
an  appeal  was  filed  in  a  timely  manner. 
Therefore,  section  3  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  7266(a)  of  title  38  to  re- 
quire that  a  notice  of  appeal  be  deemed 
received  by  the  court  on  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt by  the  court  if  it  is  delivered,  or 
on  the  date  it  is  postmarked  if  it  is 
mailed. 

MODIFICATION  OF  COURT  OF  VETERANS' 
APPEALS  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  President,  section  4  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  402  of  the  VJRA 
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to  modify  the  basis  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 
Under  current  law.  the  court's  jurisdic- 
tion is  limited  to  cases  in  which  a  no- 
tice of  disagreement  [NOD]  was  filed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
VJRA.  November  18,  1988.  A  notice  of 
disagreement  is  a  written  communica- 
tion filed  by  a  claimant  expressing  dis- 
satisfaction or  disagreement  with  a  de- 
cision made  by  a  VA  regional  office, 
medical  center,  or  clinic,  and  initiates 
an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals. Section  4  would  modify  the 
court's  jurisdiction  to  cover  cases  in 
which  the  NOD  was  filed  prior  to  No- 
vember 18.  1988.  and  the  BVA  issued  a 
final  decision  on  or  after  that  date. 
This  change  would  ensure  that  all 
cases  decided  by  the  BVA  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  VJRA's  enactment 
could  be  reviewed  by  the  court. 

At  the  time  the  VJRA  was  enacted, 
the  reason  for  using  the  date  of  the 
NOD  for  jurisdictional  purposes  was  to 
avoid  immediately  overburdening  the 
court — before  the  court  began  function- 
ing—with cases  that  already  had  been 
decided  by  the  BVA.  However,  the 
court  now  has  been  operating  for  4 
years  and  has  had  a  full  complement  of 
seven  judges  for  nearly  3  years.  There- 
fore, the  possibility  of  overloading  the 
court's  docket  before  it  was  fully  func- 
tioning is  no  longer  a  concern.  Accord- 
ingly, I  believe  that  it  now  makes 
sense  to  expand  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  to  include  the  authority  to  re- 
view all  cases  in  which  the  BVA  issued 
a  final  decision  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  VJRA.  This  slight 
modification  of  the  court's  jurisdiction 
would  be  consistent  with  the  VJRA's 
original  intent  to  prohibit  old  cases 
from  being  brought  before  the  court.  It 
also  is  consistent  with  the  logical  ex- 
pectations of  many  veterans  that  all 
BVA  decisions  issued  after  the  enact- 
ment date  of  the  VJRA  could  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  court.  Many  veterans 
were  left  disappointed  and  disillusioned 
when,  after  the  final  passage  of  the 
VJRA,  they  realized  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  did  not  allow  them  to 
receive  court  review  of  their  BVA  deci- 
sions. 

Under  the  amendment,  appellants 
who  would  become  eligible  to  appeal 
under  this  change  would  be  allowed  6 
months  to  file  an  appeal  with  the  court 
following  notification  by  VA  of  this  op- 
portunity. This  provision  is  necessary 
because  the  claimants  now  eligible  for 
court  review  of  their  cases  under  this 
amendment  would  not  have  been  able 
to  file  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the  court 
within  the  120-day  filing  period. 

ATTORNEYS'  FEES  PAID  DIRECTLY  BY  VA  OUT  OF 
PAST-DUE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  President,  section  5  of  the  bill 
would  overrule  a  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals decision  in  Matter  of  Fee  Agree- 
ment of  Smith.  4  Vet.  App.  487  (1993),  on 
the  issue  of  attorneys'  fees  paid  di- 
rectly   to    the    attorney    by    VA    from 


past-due  benefits  awarded  to  the  appel- 
lant. Under  current  law.  section  5904(d) 
of  title  38.  an  attorney  can  receive  pay- 
ment for  representation  before  the 
court  directly  from  VA  out  of  a  retro- 
active benefit  award.  However,  for  this 
provision  to  apply,  two  requirements 
must  be  met:  First,  the  total  fee  may 
not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  any  past-due  benefits  award- 
ed to  the  appellant;  and  second,  under 
the  fee  agreement,  the  fee  must  be  con- 
tingent upon  whether  or  not  the  claim 
is  ultimately  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
appellant.  Section  5  would  clarify  that 
the  statute  allows  payment  of  attor- 
neys' fees  directly  by  VA  only  in  cases 
where  the  total  amount  of  the  fee  is 
contingent  upon  the  appellant  prevail- 
ing. 

Under  section  5904(d).  an  attorney 
has  the  distinct  benefit  of  receiving  the 
fee  for  representation  directly  from  VA 
out  of  any  retroactive  benefit  award 
the  appellant  receives.  In  a  successful 
case,  the  attorney  is  assured  of  actu- 
ally receiving  payment  of  the  fee,  and 
relieved  of  having  to  confront  any  col- 
lection difficulties.  However,  the  bene- 
fit comes  with  a  price;  the  statute  re- 
quires that  any  agreement  calling  for 
this  direct  payment  must  provide  that 
the  fee  is  to  be  paid  on  a  contingency 
basis.  In  other  words,  the  appellant 
must  prevail  in  order  for  the  attorney 
to  receive  payment. 

In  the  Smith  case,  however,  the  court 
held  that  the  statutory  provision  ap- 
plied even  though  the  fee  agreement  in 
that  case  required  the  appellant  to  pay 
a  fixed  fee  and  also  provided  that  an 
amount  would  be  paid  directly  by  VA 
out  of  any  retroactive  award  the  appel- 
lant might  receive.  Thus,  the  agree- 
ment did  not  provide  for  a  true  contin- 
gency fee.  but  rather  a  hybrid  fee — a 
partially  fixed,  partially  contingent 
fee.  A  true  contingency  fee  agreement 
does  not  require  payment  of  any  fixed 
fee. 

Mr.  President,  section  5  would  amend 
section  5904(d)  to  clarify  that  if  a  fee 
agreement  requires  direct  payment  to 
the  attorney  from  VA,  the  total 
amount  of  the  fee  must  be  contingent 
upon  whether  or  not  the  appellant's 
claim  is  successfully  resolved. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
allow  the  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  to 
fulfill  more  effectively  its  responsibil- 
ity under  the  VJRA  and  ease  certain 
unnecessary  restrictions  on  potential 
appellants.  I  intend  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation before  the  committee  at  a  mark 
up  later  this  month  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  and  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  on  this  measure.  I  pledge 
to  do  all  I  can  to  see  it  enacted  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  urge  all  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1546 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals  Improvement  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  CONFIRMATION  OF  CHIEF  JUDGE. 

Section  7253(b)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The 
judges"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
chief  judge  and  the  as-sociate  judges". 

SEC.  3.  MAILING  OF  NOTICES  OF  APPEAL  TO  THE 
COURT  OF  VETERANS  APPEALS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7266(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)  In  order  to  obtain  review  by  the 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  of  a  final  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  a  person 
adversely  affected  by  such  decision  shall  file 
a  notice  of  appeal  with  the  Court  within  120 
days  after  the  date  on  which  notice  of  the  de- 
cision is  mailed  pursuant  to  section  7104(e)  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  An  appellant  shall  file  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal under  this  section  by  delivering  or  mail- 
ing the  notice  to  the  Court. 

"(3)  A  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  received  by  the  Court  as  follows: 

"(A)  On  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Court,  if 
the  notice  is  delivered. 

"(B)  On  the  date  of  the  United  States  Post 
Service  postmark  stamped  on  the  cover  in 
which  the  notiqe  is  posted,  if  the  notice  is 
mailed. 

"(4)  For  a  notice  of  appeal  mailed  to  the 
Court  to  be  deemed  to  be  received  under 
paragraph  (3)(B)  on  a  particular  date,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  postmark  on 
the  cover  in  which  the  notice  is  posted  must 
be  legible.  The  Court  shall  determine  the 
legibility  of  any  such  postmark  and  the 
Court's  determination  as  to  legibility  shall 
be  final  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any 
other  Court.". 

(b)  APPLICATION.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  apply  to 
notices  of  appeal  that  are  delivered  or 
mailed  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Veter- 
ans Appeals  on  or  after  that  date. 

SEC.  4.  AVAILABILFTY  OF  REVIEW  BY  COURT  OF 
VETERANS  APPEALS. 

(a)  AVAILABILITY.— Section  402  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Judicial  Review  Act  (38  U.S.C.  7251 
note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in  which  a 
notice  of  disagreement"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  the  section  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  which  the  Board  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals  makes  a  final  decision  under 
section  7104  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
on  or  after  November  18.  1988  ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— (1)  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  of 
November  18.  1988.  and  apply  to  cases  in 
which  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  makes 
a  final  decision  under  section  7104  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  on  or  after  that  date. 

(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  a 
person  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
be  entitled  to  obtain  review  by  the  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals  of  a  final  decision  referred 
to  in  clause  (ii)  of  that  subparagraph  if  the 
person  files  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the  Court 
of  Veterans  Appeals  with  respect  to  that  de- 
cision not  later  than  180  days  after  the  noti- 
fication date  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (C). 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  applies  to  a  person 
who — 
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(U  filed  a  notice  of  disagreement  with  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  before  November 
18.  1968:  and 

(ii)  received  a  final  decision  by  the  Board 
on  the  matter  subject  to  the  notice  of  dis- 
agreement on  or  after  such  date. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  notify 
each  person  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B) 
of  the  eligibility  of  the  person  to  file  a  no- 
tice of  appeal  with  the  Court  irnder  subpara- 
graph (A).  The  date  of  such  notmeition  shall 
be  deemed  to  be — 

(i)  the  date  of  such  notification,  in  the  case 
of  actual  notification;  or 

(11)  the  date  of  the  postmark  stamped  on 
the  cover  in  which  the  notification  is  posted, 
if  the  notice  is  mailed. 

SEC.  5,  CLARIFICATION  OF  PAYMENT  OF  ATTOR- 
NEY FEES  UNDER  CONTINGENT  FEE 
AGREEMENTS. 

Section  5904(d)(2)(A)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(A)  A  fee  agreement  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  is  one  under 
which  the  total  amount  of  the  fee  payable  to 
the  attorney  (i)  is  to  be  paid  to  the  attorney 
by  the  Secretary  directly  from  any  past-due 
benefits  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  claim. 
and  (ii)  is  contingent  on  whether  or  not  the 
matter  is  resolved  in  a  manner  favorable  to 
the  claimant.  ".• 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1547.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and 
amend  title  XIV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  commonly  known  as  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  and  for  other 
puiTXJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

S.\FE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1993 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  that  will  revise 
and  improve  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act. 

Safe  drinking  water  is  a  fundamental 
right.  For  nearly  two  decades,  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  has  guaranteed 
this  right  to  the  people,  while  guiding 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  clean  and  pure 
water. 

PROBLEMS  WITH  SAKE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 

In  the  past  several  years,  however, 
serious  problems  with  the  law  have 
surfaced.  On  one  hand,  it  is  not  effec- 
tive enough  in  guaranteeing  water 
safety.  People  continue  to  get  sick 
from  unsanitary  water.  This  occurs  in 
both  small  rural  towns  and  large  cities, 
like  Milwaukee. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  imposing  a 
regulatory  burden  on  State  and  local 
officials  that  many  find  overwhelms 
their  financial  and  technical  resources. 
And  compounding  this  problem,  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  does  not  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  aid  to  commu- 
nities. 

COMPLIANCE  PROBLEMS  IN  SMALL  COMMUNmES 

The  horns  of  the  dilemma  are  sharp- 
est for  small  drinking  water  systems. 
While  systems  serving  under  3,300  peo- 
ple serve  only  a  small  proportion  of  our 
people,  they  make  up  about  87  percent 
of  the  58,000  community  water  systems 
in  our  country. 


For  example,  of  the  roughly  900  com- 
munity water  systems  in  Montana, 
some  400  serve  fewer  than  125  people. 
Small  systems  usually  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  economies  of  scale  in 
treatment  technology.  And  since  there 
is  no  Federal  financial  assistance  to  go 
with  the  regulations,  improvements  in 
small  systems  make  household  water 
rates  rocket  skyward  like  Old  Faithful. 

Further,  many  State  and  local  offi- 
cials argue  that  on  top  of  the  financial 
burden  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
imposes,  the  drinking  water  program 
has  become  a  regulatory  and  adminis- 
trative quagmire.  Monitoring  stand- 
ards are  too  complicated  for  many  sys- 
tem operators.  States  lack  the  money 
and  trained  personnel  to  effectively 
manage  the  program. 

And  unnecessary  requirements,  such 
as  the  stipulation  that  EPA  regulate  25 
new  contaminants  every  3  years,  means 
that  EPA.  the  States,  and  the  water 
systems  cannot  always  devote  their 
money  and  people  to  the  problems  they 
know  are  the  worst. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  ignored  these 
problems  for  so  long  that  the  drinking 
water  program  is  threatened  with  col- 
lapse. We  cannot  let  that  happen.  We 
must  have  a  truly  effective  way  to  pro- 
tect our  drinking  water  supply,  and  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  an  effort 
to  give  us  one. 

REFORMS  TO  EASE  COMPLIANCE  AND  REDUCE 
REGULATORY  BURDEN 

First,  we  will  reduce  the  regulatory 
burden  the  law  has  created,  paying  spe- 
cial attention  to  small  communities. 

For  example,  the  bill  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  EPA  set  drinking 
water  standards  for  25  new  contami- 
nants every  3  years.  Instead,  it  directs 
EPA  to  review  the  health  effects  of  a 
limited  number  of  unregulated  con- 
taminants in  drinking  water,  and  regu- 
late them  only  when  they  p>ose  a  public 
health  problem.  And  it  will  reduce 
monitoring  requirements  for  many  sys- 
tems that  do  not  detect  contaminants. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  the  States 
true  working  partners  with  EPA,  and 
gives  them  the  resources  and  the  au- 
thority to  do  the  job.  It  also  puts  more 
emphasis  on  preventing  contamination 
of  drinking  water  in  the  first  place,  and 
makes  enforcement  more  effective  and 
consistent  with  other  environmental 
laws. 

Third,  a  financial  base  for  drinking 
water  projects  is  critical.  Safe  drinking 
water  will  never  be  a  reality  for  many 
communities  unless  there  is  adequate 
Federal  funding.  Thus,  my  bill  estab- 
lishes drinking  water  loan  funds,  build- 
ing on  the  administration's  request  and 
our  experience  with  the  Clean  Water 
Act's  revolving  loan  funds.  It  author- 
izes S600  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  and 
SI  billion  annually  in  future  years. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  new  element 
to  let  States  forgive-  repayment  of 
loans  where  that  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  household  costs  do  not  exceed  1.5 
percent  of  median  household  income. 


SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  S.MALL  COMMUNITIES 

The  bill  also  has  provisions  that  will 
help  small  communities  provide  safe 
drinking  water.  It  gives  States  the  au- 
thority and  resources  to  work  with 
small  water  systems  on  their  unique 
problems.  States  would  prepare  overall 
plans  to  manage  drinking  water  sys- 
tems serving  fewer  than  3,000  people. 

Each  State  would  then  work  with  the 
small  system  on  specific  compliance 
program  to  help  them  develop  ways  to 
consolidate  with  neighboring  systems 
or  find  better  sources  of  raw  water.  If 
those  actions  are  not  practical,  the 
program  would  let  them  use  treatment 
technology  geared  to  small  system 
needs. 

The  ultimate  objective  is  to  provide 
safe  drinking  water  for  all  commu- 
nities, even  if  financial  or  management 
limitations  mean  that  it  may  take  a 
little  longer  for  some  systems. 

RADON  PILOT  PROGRAM 

Finally,  the  bill  proposes  a  new  ap- 
proach to  radon  in  drinking  water. 
This  can  pose  a  serious  health  threat. 
But  most  radon  comes  into  a  home 
from  soil  gas,  not  drinking  water. 
Therefore,  it  seems  well  suited  to  inte- 
grated risk  management. 

The  bill  sets  two  standards  for  radon. 
The  first  is  as  close  to  the  no-health-ef- 
fect level  as  possible.  The  second  is 
equivalent  to  exposure  from  outside 
air.  A  State  drinking  water  system 
could  choese  to  meet  the  second  stand- 
ard if  it  implemented  a  program  to  re- 
duce radon  in  indoor  air. 

This  proposal  will  be  the  starting 
point  for  a  constructive  discussion  of 
alternative  approaches  to  public  health 
regulation.  It  is  a  good  faith  effort  to 
respond  to  the  special  public  health 
challenge  posed  by  radon  gas.  It  will 
test  whether  flexibility  to  attain  the 
greatest  degree  of  public  health  protec- 
tion at  the  lowest  cost  will  work  on  the 
ground. 

CONCLUSION 

The  current  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
has  problems  which  demand  immediate 
attention.  It  does  not  allow  for  needed 
flexibility  and  does  not  provide  any  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  those  whose  job  it 
is  to  supply  safe  water. 

The  result  is  that  communities  are 
falling  out  of  compliance  and  citizens 
are  not  guaranteed  that  their  water  is 
safe  to  drink.  These  problems  are  too 
important  for  business  as  usual.  There- 
fore, I  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill 
later  this  month.  And  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  report  it  to  the  full  Senate  this  fall. 

This  effort  must  be  based  on  consen- 
sus. That  is  the  only  way  to  achieve 
timely  changes  in  the  law  and  the  fi- 
nancial aid  many  systems  need  to  as- 
sure safe  drinking  water.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues,  in 
particular  Senator  Chafee  as  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, as  the  bill  moves  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  summary  of  the 
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bill  and  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1547 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS; 
REFERENCES. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1993". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents;  ref- 
erences. 

Sec.  2.  Findings. 

Sec.  3.  State  revolving  loan  funds. 

Sec.  4.  National  drinking  water  regulations. 

Sec.  5.  Small  public  water  systems. 

Sec.  6.  Enforcement  of  drinking  water  regu- 
lations. 

Sec.  7.  Control  of  lead  in  drinking  water. 

Sec.  8.  Radon  in  drinking  water  and  indoor 
air. 

Sec.  9.  Point  of  use  devices. 

Sec.  10.  Drinking  water  supply  protection. 

Sec.  U.  Emergency  powers. 

Sec.  12.  Tampering  with  public  water  sys- 
tems. 

Sec.  13.  Drinking  water  research,  education, 
and  certification. 

Sec.  14.  State  drinking  water  program  fund- 
ing. 

Sec.  15.  Records  and  inspections. 

Sec.  16.  Federal  agencies. 

Sec.  17.  Citizen's  civil  action. 

Sec.  18.  Other  amendments. 

(c)  References  to  Title  XIV  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act— Except  as  other- 
wise expressly  provided,  whenever  in  this 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  title  XIV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (commonly  known  as  the 
"Safe  Drinking  Water  Act")  (42  U.S.C.  300f  et 
seq.). 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  safe  drinking  water  is  essential  to  the 
protection  of  public  health; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  needs  to  assist 
communities  in  the  financing  of  drinking 
water  treatment  and  related  projects: 

(3)  small  drinking  water  systems  need  ad- 
ditional technical  assistance  and  informa- 
tion from  State  and  Federal  agencies  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  coordi- 
nated plans  for  the  provision  of  safe  and  af- 
fordable drinking  water; 

(4)  the  existing  process  for  the  assessment 
and  regulation  of  additional  drinking  water 
contaminants  needs  to  be  improved  and  re- 
vised to  provide  for  more  extensive  partici- 
pation from  interested  parties; 

(5)  States  play  a  central  role  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  safe  drinking  water  programs 
and  States  need  increased  financial  re- 
sources to  ensure  the  prompt  and  effective 
development  and  implementation  of  drink- 
ing water  programs;  and 

(6)  there  is  substantial  noncompliance  with 
requirements  of  title  XIV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (commonly  known  as  the 
"Safe  Drinking  Water  Act ")  (42  U.S.C.  300f  et 
seq.)  and  Federal  and  State  agencies  need  ad- 
ditional authorities  to  ensuite  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Act. 


-^tic 
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SEC.  3.  state  revolving  LOAN  FUNDS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  State  Loan 
Funds.— The  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"PART  G— RESERVED 
"PART  H— STATE  REVOLVING  LOAN 
FUNDS 
"SEC.  1481.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY. 

"(a)  Capitalization  Grant  Agreements.— 
The  Administrator  shall  offer  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  each  State  to  make  cap- 
italization grants  to  the  State  pursuant  to 
section  1482  (referred  to  in  this  part  as  a 
■capitalization  grants')  to  establish  a  drink- 
ing water  treatment  State  revolving  loan 
fund  (referred  to  in  this  part  as  a  'State  loan 
fund). 

"(b)  Requirements  of  Agreements.— An 
agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  establish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Administrator,  that — 

"(1)  the  State  has  established  a  State  loan 
fund  that  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
this  part; 

"(2)  the  State  loan  fund  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  instrumentality  of  the  State 
that  has  the  powers  and  authorities  that  are 
required  to  operate  the  State  loan  fund  in 
accordance  with  this  part; 

"(3)  the  State  will  deposit  the  capitaliza- 
tion grants  into  the  State  loan  fund: 

"(4)  the  State  will  deposit  all  loan  repay- 
ments received,  and  interest  earned  on  the 
amounts  deposited  into  the  State  loan  fund 
under  this  part,  into  the  State  loan  fund: 

"(5)  the  State  will  deposit  into  the  State 
loan  fund  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  each  capitaliza- 
ion  grant  to  be  made  to  the  State  on  or  he- 
re the  date  on  which  the  grant  is  made  to 
the  State: 

"(6)  the  State  will  use  funds  in  the  Slate 
loan  fund  in  accordance  with  an  intended  use 
plan  prepared  pursuant  to  section  1484(b); 

"(7)  the  State  has  in  effect  legal  authority 
adequate  to  prevent  the  formation  of  nonvia- 
ble public  water  systems  beginning  not  later 
than  January  1.  1996;  and 

"(8)  the  State  and  loan  recipients  that  re- 
ceive funds  that  the  State  makes  available 
from  the  State  loan  fund  will  use  account- 
ing, audit,  and  fiscal  procedures  that  con- 
form to  generally  accepted  accounting 
standards,  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"(c)  Administration  of  St.4TE  Loan 
Funds.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.— The  authority  to  estab- 
lish assistance  priorities  and  carry  out  over- 
sight and  related  activities  (other  than  fi- 
nancial administration)  with  respect  to  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  with  amounts 
deposited  into  the  State  loan  fund  shall  re- 
main with  the  State  agency  that  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  State  program  pursuant  to  section 
1413(a). 

■■(2)  Financial  administration.— A  State 
may  combine  the  financial  administration  of 
the  State  loan  fund  pursuant  to  this  part 
with  the  financial  administration  of  a  State 
water  pollution  control  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  State  pursuant  to  title  VI  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.)  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  grants  to  be  provided  to 
the  State  under  this  part,  together  with  loan 
repayments  and  interest  deposited  into  the 
State  loan  fund  pursuant  to  this  part,  will  be 
segregated  and  used  solely  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  this  part. 

"SEC.  1482.  CAPFFALIZATION  GRANTS. 

"(a)  General  Authority.— The  Adminis- 
trator may  make  grants  to  capitalize  State 


loan  funds  to  a  State  that  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  1481. 

"(b)  Formula  for  Allotment  of  Funds.— 
"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  subsection  (c), 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  part 
shall  be  allotted  to  States  that  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  1481 
in  accordance  with  a  formula  that  is  the 
same  as  the  formula  used  to  distribute  public 
water  system  supervision  grant  funds  under 
section  1443  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

"(2)  Other  jurisdictions.— Each  formula 
established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 
reserve  not  less  than  0.5  percent  of  the 
amounts  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  for  a  fiscal  year  for  providing  capital- 
ization grants  to  jurisdictions,  other  than 
Indian  Tribes,  referred  to  in  subsection  (e). 

"(c)  Reservation  of  Funds.— 

"(1)  Indian  tribes.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  each  fiscal  year, 
prior  to  the  allotment  of  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  reserve  1  percent  of  the  funds  for 
providing  financial  assistance  to  Indian 
Tribes  pursuant  to  subsection  (e). 

"(B)  Use  of  funds.— Funds  reserved  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  used  to  ad- 
dress the  most  significant  threats  to  public 
health  associated  with  public  water  systems 
that  ser^e  Indian  Tribes,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  in  consultation  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"(C)  Needs  assessment.— The  Adminis- 
trator, in  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  shall,  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule  that  is  consistent  with  the 
needs  survey  for  assessments  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  1485(c).  prepare  a  biennial 
survey  and  assess  the  needs  of  drinking 
water  treatment  facilities  to  serve  Indian 
Tribes,  including  an  evaluation  of  the  public 
water  systems  that  pose  the  most  significant 
threats  to  public  health. 

"(2)  Public  health  emergencies.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  each  fiscal  year, 
prior  to  the  allotment  of  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  part  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b).  the  Administrator  shall  reserve  1 
percent  of  the  funds  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  respond  to  public  health  emer- 
gencies under  section  1442(b). 

"(B)  Allotme.nt  of  unused  funds.— On  the 
last  day  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  allot  any  funds  that  were  re- 
served pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  but  not 
expended  in  the  fiscal  year  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  ratio  as  is  applicable  to 
sums  all9tted  under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  ALLOTMENT  PERIOD.— 

"(1)  PtolOD  OF  AVAILABILITY  FOR  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE.— 

"(A)  IV  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  sums  allotted  to  a 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  to  the  State  for  obli- 
gation during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
sums  are  authorized  and  during  the  following 
fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Funds  made  available  for  fiscal 
YEAR  1994.— The  sums  allotted  to  a  State  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  from  funds  that  are 
made  available  by  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1994  shall  be  available  to  the  State  for 
obligation  during  each  of  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1996. 

"(2)  Reallotment  of  unobligated 
funds.— The  amount  of  any  allotment  that  is 
not  obligated  by  a  State  by  the  last  day  of 
the  period  of  availability  established  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  immediately  reallot- 
ted  by  the  Administrator  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  ratio  as  is  applicable  to  sums  allotted 
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under  subsection  (b).  None  of  the  Tunds  real- 
lotted  by  the  Administrator  shall  be  reallot- 
ted  to  any  State  that  has  not  obligated  all 
sums  allotted  to  the  State  pursuant  to  this 
section  during  the  period  that  the  sums  were 
available  for  obligation. 

■•(e)  Direct  Grants— The  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  improve- 
ment of  public  water  systems  of  Indian 
Tribes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Republic  of  Palau. 
pending  ratification  of  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  (formerly  part  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands). 
-SEC.  1483.  EUCIBLE  ASSISTANCE. 

•■(a)  In  General.— The  amounts  deposited 
into  a  State  loan  fund,  including  any 
amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  of  loan  repay- 
ments and  interest  earned  on  the  amounts 
deposited,  may  be  used  by  the  State  to  carry 
out  projects  that  are  consistent  with  this 
section. 

■(b)  PROJECTS  Eligible  for  Assistance.— 
The  amounts  deposited  into  a  State  loan 
fund  shall  be  used  only  for  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for— 

■'(1)  capital  expenditures  for  a  project  that 
will  facilitate  compliance  with  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  1412; 

■■(2)  capital  expenditures  for  a  project  that 
will  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  public 
water  systems  or  the  use  of  an  alternative 
source  of  water  supply: 

•■(3)  capital  expenditures  for  a  project  that 
will  upgrade  drinking  water  supply,  treat- 
ment, and  distribution  systems; 

'■(4)  capital  expenditures  for  a  project  that 
will  facilitate  water  conservation; 

•■(5)  capital  expenditures  for  a  project  that 
will  implement  a  local  or  State  source  water 
protection  program  under  section  1427  or 
1428: 

"(6)  providing  capital  for  loans  by  a  drink- 
ing water  system  or  State  to  low-income 
customers  of  a  drinking  water  system  for 
mitigation  of  radon  in  the  air  indoors: 

'■(7)  the  purchase  of  land  that  is  necessary 
for  a  treatment  facility;  and 

•■(8)  capital  expenditures  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  drinking  water  system  to  replace 
a  private  drinking  water  supply  if  the  water 
poses  a  significant  threat  to  public  health. 

■■<c)  Eligible  Public  W.fTER  Systems.— 

"(1)  In  geneiwl.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  a  State  loan  fund  may  provide 
financial  assistance  only  to  community 
water  systems  and  public  and  nonprofit  non- 
community  water  systems. 

••(2)  Privately  owned  systems —Before 
providing  Hnancial  assistance  to  a  privately 
owned  system  pursuant  to  this  paraigraph. 
the  State  shall  ensure  that  the  assistance  is 
secured  with  an  appropriate  amount  and 
type  of  financial  collateral. 

■(d)  Types  of  Assista.nce— Except  as  oth- 
erwise limited  by  State  law,  the  amounts  de- 
posited into  a  State  loan  fund  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  only— 

"(1)  to  make  loans,  on  the  condition  that^ 

•■(A)  the  interest  rate  for  each  loan  is  less 
than  or  equal  to  the  market  interest  rate,  in- 
cluding an  interest  free  loan; 

■■(B)  annual  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments on  each  loan  will  commence  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  completion  of  the 
project  for  which  the  loan  was  made  and 
each  loan  will  be  fully  amortized  not  later 
than  20  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
project; 

■■(C)  the  recipient  of  each  loan  will  estab- 
lish a  dedicated  source  of  revenue  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  loan;  and 


■■(D)  the  State  loan  fund  will  be  credited 
with  all  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
on  each  loan; 

•■(2)  to  buy  or  refinance  the  debt  obligation 
of  a  municipality  or  an  intermunicipal  or 
interstate  agency  within  the  State  at  an  in- 
terest rate  that  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
market  interest  rate; 

■•(3)  to  guarantee,  or  purchase  insurance 
for.  a  local  obligation  if  the  guarantee  or 
purchase  would  improve  credit  market  ac- 
cess or  reduce  the  interest  rate  applicable  to 
the  obligation: 

"(4)  as  a  source  of  revenue  or  security  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  rev- 
enue or  general  obligation  bonds  issued  by 
the  State  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
bonds  will  be  deposited  into  the  State  loan 
fund: 

■'(5)  as  a  source  of  cevenue  or  security  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  a  local  obliga- 
tion, if  the  payment  from  the  State  loan 
fund  does  not  reduce  the  effective  interest 
rate  of  the  obligation  by  more  than  2.5  per- 
centage points:  and 

"(6)  to  earn  interest  on  the  amounts  depos- 
ited into  the  State  loan  fund. 

"(6)  Consistency  With  Planning  Require- 
ments.— 

■(1)  In  general— Beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1998.  no  loan  or  other  financial  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  from  a  State  loan  fund 
for  any  project  that  serves  a  public  water 
system  serving  fewer  than  3.300  individuals 
and  that  is  not  recommended  in  a  State 
drinking  water  supply  plan  for  small  drink- 
ing water  systems  approved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1415(a). 

•■(2)  Consistency  with  compliance  pro- 
gram.—No  loan  or  other  financial  assistance 
shall  be  provided  from  a  State  loan  fund  for 
a  project  that  serves  a  public  water  system 
that  serves  fewer  than  3.300  individuals  if  the 
project  is  not  consistent  with  a  small  system 
compliance  program  developed  pursuant  to 
section  1415(b).  if  any. 

•■(0  Assistance  for  Disadvantaged  Com- 
munities.— 

■•(1)  DEFiNmoN  OF  disadvantaged  commu- 
nity.—As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'disadvantaged  community'  means  the  serv- 
ice area  of  a  public  water  system  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  average  annual  residen- 
tial drinking  water  charges  for  a  user  of  the 
system  (referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  "av- 
erage annual  residential  user  charges')  is  an 
amount  greater  than  1.5  percent  of  the  me- 
dian household  income  for  the  service  area 
or  will  be  an  amount  greater  than  1.5  percent 
of  the  median  household  income  for  the  serv- 
ice area  if  no  subsidy  is  provided  to  the  sys- 
tem pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Loan  subsidy.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
section (dHl).  ip  any  case  in  which  the  State 
makes  a  loan  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(1)  to 
a  disadvantaged  community  or  to  a  commu- 
nity that  the  State  expects  to  become  a  dis- 
advantaged community  as  the  result  of  a 
proposed  project,  the  State  may  forgive  an 
amount  of  the  principal  of  the  loan  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  forgiveness  required  to 
ensure  that  the  average  annual  residential 
drinking  water  user  charges  for  the  service 
area  of  the  public  water  system  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  loan  do  not  exceed  1.5  percent 
of  the  median  household  income  for  the  serv- 
ice area. 

"(3)  Total  amount  of  subsidies —For  each 
fiscal  year,  the  total  amount  of  loan  sub- 
sidies made  by  a  State  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  may  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
balance  of  the  fund,  calculated  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fiscal  year. 


-SEC.  14»4.  STATE  LOAN  FUND  ADMINISTRA'nON. 

"(a»  Administration,  Planning,  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance.— Each  State  that  has  a 
State  loan  fund  is  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  State  loan  fund  a  reasonable  amount— 

•'(1»  not  to  exceed  4  percent  of  the  capital- 
ization grant  made  to  the  State,  for  the 
costs  of  the  administration  of  the  State  loan 
fund:  and 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  the  greater  of  $500,000  or 
10  percent  of  the  capitalization  grant  made 
to  the  State,  for  technical  and  financial 
management  assistance  to  public  water  sys- 
tems that  serve  fewer  than  3.300  individuals, 
including  assistance  for— 

"(A)  the  development  of  small  public  water 
system  management  plans  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1415(a);  and 

"(B)  the  development  of  small  system  com- 
pliance programs  under  section  1415(b). 

"(b)  Intended  Use  Plans.— 

"(1)  In  general.— After  providing  for  pub- 
lic review  and  comment,  each  State  that  has 
entered  into  a  capitalization  agreement  pur- 
suant to  this  part  shall,  prior  to  receiving  a 
capitalization  grant  under  section  1482.  pre- 
pare a  plan  that  identifies  the  intended  uses 
of  the  amounts  deposited  into  the  State  loan 
fund  of  the  State. 

"(2)  Contents.— An  Intended  use  plan  shall 
include — 

"(A)  a  list  of  the  projects  to  be  assisted  in 
the  first  fiscal  year  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  plan,  including  a  description  of 
the  project,  the  terms  of  financial  assist- 
ance, and  the  size  of  the  community  served: 

"(B)  a  description  of  all  projects  for  which 
a  public  water  system  sought  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  fiscal  year  and  the  annual 
user  charges  of  the  system: 

"(C)  the  criteria  and  methods  established 
for  the  distribution  of  funds: 

"(D)  a  description  of  projects  expected  to 
be  assisted  in  the  2  fiscal  years  following  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  a  list  was  prepared 
under  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(E)  a  description  of  the  financial  status  of 
the  State  loan  fund  and  the  short-term  and 
long-term  goals  of  the  State  loan  fund. 

"(3)  Use  of  funds. — An  intended  use  plan 
shall  provide,  to  the  extent  practicable,  that 
first  priority  for  the  use  of  funds  be  given  to 
public  water  systems  that  are  in  violation  of 
a  national  primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tion and  in  which  residential  water  system 
rates  are  the  highest  percentage  of  median 
household  income. 

"(4)  Consolidation.— An  intended  use  plan 
shall  ensure  that  no  assistance  under  this 
part  for  a  project  other  than  the  consolida- 
tion of  public  water  systems  is  provided  to  a 
public  water  system  for  which  consolidation 
is  identified  as  a  goal  in  a  small  public  water 
system  management  plan  developed  pursu- 
ant to  section  1415(a)  or  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

-SEC.  1485.  STATE  LOAN  FUND  MANAGEMENT. 

■■(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall 
conduct  such  reviews  and  audits  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate,  or  require 
each  State  to  have  the  reviews  and  audits 
independently  conducted,  in  accordance  with 
the  single  audit  requirements  of  chapter  75 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  State  Reports.— Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part, 
and  annually  thereafter,  each  State  that  ad- 
ministers a  State  loan  fund  shall  publish  and 
submit  to  the  Administrator  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  State  under  this  part,  in- 
cluding the  findings  of  the  most  recent  audit 
of  the  State  loan  fund. 
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"(c)  Drinking  Water  Needs  Survey  and 
Assessment.— Not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  and  every 
4  years  thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  survey  and  assessment 
of  the  needs  for  facilities  in  each  State  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  this  part.  The  survey 
and  assessment  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall— 

"(1)  identify  the  needs  for  projects  or  fa- 
cilities eligible  for  assistance  under  this  part 
on  the  date  of  the  assessment  (other  than  re- 
financing for  a  project  pursuant  to  section 
1483(d)(2)); 

"(2)  identify  the  needs  for  eligible  facilities 
over  the  20-year  period  following  the  date  of 
the  assessment: 

"(3)  identify  the  population  served  by  each 
public  water  system  that  has  a  project  eligi- 
ble for  assistance:  and 

"(4)  include  such  other  information  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(d)  Evaluation.— The  Administrator  shall 
conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  State  loan  funds  through  fiscal  year  1996. 
The  evaluation  shall  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time  as  the  President  sub- 
mits to  Congress,  pursuant  to  section  1108  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  an  appropria- 
tions request  for  fiscal  year  1998  relating  to 
the  budget  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

-SEC.  1486.  ENFORCEMENT. 

"The  failure  or  inability  of  any  public 
water  system  to  receive  funds  under  this 
part  or  any  other  loan  or  grant  program,  or 
any  delay  in  obtaining  the  funds,  shall  not 
alter  the  obligation  of  the  system  to  comply 
in  a  timely  manner  with  all  applicable 
drinking  water  standards  and  requirements 
of  this  Act. 

-SEC.  1487.  LABOR  STANDARDS. 

"(a)  In  General— The  Administrator  shall 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors  of  treatment 
works  for  which  financial  assistance  is  pro- 
vided under  this  part  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  the  prevailing  rates  for 
the  same  type  of  work  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  immediate  locality,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  relating 
to  the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics employed  on  public  buildings  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  March  3.  1931  (com- 
monly known  as  the  'Davis- Bacon  Act")  (40 
U.S.C.  276a  et  seq.). 

"(b)  Authority  and  Functions.— With  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
Fed.  Reg.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934  (48  Stat.  948.  chapter  482;  40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

-SEC.  1488.  REGULATIONS  AND  GUIDANCE. 

"The  Administrator  shall  publish  such 
guidance  and  issue  such  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  part,  including 
guidance  and  regulations  to  ensure  that — 

"(1)  each  State  commits  and  expends  funds 
from  State  loan  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  part  and  applicable  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws:  and 

""(2)  the  States  and  eligible  public  water 
systems  that  receive  funds  under  this  part 
use  accounting,  audit,  and  fiscal  procedures 
that  conform  to  generally  accepted  account- 
ing standards. 


"SEC.     1489.     AUTHORIZA-nON     OF     APPROPRIA- 
•nONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
carry  out  this  part  $600,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1994  and  $1,000,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 

1995  through  2000.". 

(b)  Definitions.— Section  1401  (42  U.S.C. 
300r)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (14).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  '■The  term  in- 
cludes any  Native  village,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (43  U.S.C.  1602(c)).";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs; 

"(15)  The  term  "community  water  system' 
means  a  public  water  system  that — 

"'(A)  serves  at  least  15  service  connections 
used  by  year-round  residents  of  the  area 
served  by  the  system;  or 

"(B)  regularly  serves  at  least  25  year-round 
residents. 

■•(16)  The  term  'noncommunity  water  sys- 
tem' means  a  public  water  system  that  is  not 
a  community  water  system. 

""(17)  The  term  "nonviable  public  water  sys- 
tem'— 

""(A)  means  a  public  water  system  that  the 
Governor  of  a  State  determines  is  unlikely 
to  attain  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  on  a  sustained  basis:  but 

"■(B)  does  not  include  a  public  water  sys- 
tem that  the  Governor  determines  will  sub- 
stantially improve  existing  conditions  that 
pose  a  threat  to  public  health.". 

SEC.    4.    NATIONAL    DRINKING    WATER   REGULA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Identification  of  Contaminants.— 
Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1412(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
300g-l(b)(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(3)(A)  The  Administrator  may  publish  a 
maximum  contaminant  level  goal  and  pro- 
mulgate a  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation  for  any  contaminant  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  may  have  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  human  health  and  that  is 
known  or  anticipated  to  occur  in  public 
water  systems  in  a  concentration  or  fre- 
quency that  indicates  a  public  health  con- 
cern. The  Administrator  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  complete  action  under  subpara- 
graph (B).  (C),  or  (D)  prior  to  promulgating  a 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulation 
for  a  contaminant. 

""(B)(i)  Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1993.  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  and  as- 
sessment of  not  fewer  than  15  unregulated 
contaminants  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  ad- 
verse health  effects  that  may  result  from  the 
contaminants  and  the  occurrence  of  the  con- 
taminants in  public  water  systems,  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  present  the  greatest 
public  health  concern.  Not  later  than  3  years 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  an  initial  list 
pursuant  to  this  clause,  and  every  3  years 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  publish, 
pursuant  to  this  clause,  a  list  and  assess- 
ment of  not  fewer  than  7  contaminants.  At 
the  time  of  the  identification  of  any  con- 
taminant pursuant  to  this  subparagraph,  the 
Administrator  shall  identify  such  additional 
research  concerning  health  effects  as  is  nec- 
essary to  ensure  appropriate  control  of  the 
contaminant. 

"(ii)  Not  later  than  1  year  prior  to  publica- 
tion of  a  list  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  proposed  list  and  a  summary 
of  information  concerning  the  health  effects 
and  occurrence  of  contaminants  proposed  to 
be  listed  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  and 


any  contaminants  considered  for  inclusion 
on  the  list  established  under  this  subpara- 
graph that  the  Administrator  has  not  pro- 
posed  to  be  listed.  ^ 

"(iii)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  publish- 
ing a  proposed  list  pursuant  to  clause  (ii), 
the  Administrator,  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council, 
shall  hold  a  public  hearing  to  hear  comments 
on  the  list  of  contaminants  proposed  pursu- 
ant to  clause  (ii).  The  Council  shall  submit 
to  the  Administrator  a  report  recommending 
any  changes  to  the  proposed  list  along  with 
any  dissenting  views  of  members  of  the 
Council.  Each  hearing  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  clause  shall  be  open  to  the  public  and 
each  person  submitting  comments  on  the  list 
proposed  pursuant  to  clause  (ii)  shall  be  in- 
vited to  attend  the  hearing. 

"(C)(i)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  a  con- 
taminant has  been  listed  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (B).  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish a  health  assessment  for  the  contaminant 
that  contains  a  summary  of  the  research  on 
the  adverse  health  effects  that  are  likely  as 
a  result  of  the  occurrence  of  the  contami- 
nant in  public  water  systems. 

"(ii)  The  Administrator  may.  after  provid- 
ing notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  delay  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  health  assessment 
required  under  clause  (i)  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  2  years,  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  additional  research  is  necessary 
to  fully  determine  the  adverse  health  effects 
that  may  result  from  the  contaminant. 

"(iii)  Each  health  assessment  required 
under  clause  (i)  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
Science  Advisory  Board  established  under 
section  8  of  the  Environmental  Research.  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1978  (42  use.  4365)  prior  to  publi- 
cation. 

"(D)(i)  At  the  time  a  health  assessment  for 
a  contaminant  is  published  under  subpara- 
graph (C),  the  Administrator  shall— 

"(I)  propose  a  maximum  contaminant  level 
goal  and  a  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation  for  the  contaminant;  or 

"(II)  publish  a  determination  that  the  con- 
taminant does  not  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished in  subparagraph  (A)  and  a  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulation  for  the 
contaminant  will  not  be  proposed. 

"(ii)  A  determination  published  pursuant 
to  clause  (i)(II)  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
final  agency  action  for  purposes  of  section 
1448. 

"(E)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Administrator  proposes  a 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulation 
for  a  contaminant  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(D).  the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  goal  and  promulgate 
a  national  primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tion for  the  contaminant. 

""(F)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  a 
health  advisory  pursuant  to  subsection  (f) 
for  any  contaminant  listed  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  for  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, pursuant  to  subparagraph  (D)(i)(II). 
that  a  national  primary  drinking  water  regu- 
lation is  not  necessary  not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  determination. 

"'(G)  To  ensure  adequate  occurrence  data 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  establish  a  data  base  on  the  oc- 
currence of  unregulated  contaminants  in 
public  water  systems  and  shall  ensure  that 
the  data  base  is  available  to  the  public  in 
readily  accessible  form.  Information  in  the 
data  base  shall  include — 

"(1)  such  monitoring  information  on  un- 
regulated contaminants  collected  by  public 
water  systems  that  serve  more  than  10.000  in- 
dividuals as  is  required  by  the  Adminis- 
trator; 
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■•(ii)  monitorinfr  information  from  rep- 
resentative samplinsr  among  public  water 
systems  that  serve  fewer  than  10.000  individ- 
uals collected  by  the  Administrator  or  by 
the  States;  and 

'•(iii)  such  other  monitoring  information 
collected  from  public  water  systems  as  the 
Administrator  shall  require. 

•■(H)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii).  if 
In  a  petition  signed  by  7  or  more  Governors 
of  States,  the  Governors  request  the  Admin- 
istrator to  publish  a  maximum  contaminant 
level  goal  and  promulgate  a  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation  for  a  con- 
taminant, the  Admmistrator  shall  publish 
the  goal  and  promulgate  the  regulation  not 
later  than  the  date  that  is  2  years  after  the 
receipt  of  the  petition. 

••(ii)  The  Administrator  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  clause  (i)  with  respect  to 
a  contaminant  if.  prior  to  the  date  specified 
In  clause  (i).  the  Administrator  publishes  a 
determination  in  the  Federal  Register  that — 

"(I)  the  contaminant  does  not  result  in  ad- 
verse effects  on  human  health  as  the  result 
of  the  presence  of  the  contaminant  in  public 
water  systems;  or 

••(II)  the  concentration  or  frequency  of  oc- 
currence of  the  contaminant  in  public  water 
systems  does  not  constitute  a  public  health 
concern. 

•"(iii)  A  determination  by  the  Adminis- 
trator not  to  promulgate  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  for  a  contaminant 
pursuant  to  clause  (ii)  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  final  agency  action  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1448.  •'. 

(b)  Dri.nking  W.'^ter  Standard  Review  and 
Compliance  Periods.— 

(1)  Review  period.— The  first  and  second 
sentences  of  section  1412(bH9)  (42  U.S.C.  300g- 
l(bM9))  are  each  amended  by  striking  •'3" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  •■6". 

(2)  Compliance  period— The  first  sentence 
of  section  1412(b)(10)  (42  US  C.  300g-l(b)(10)) 
is  amended  by  striking  all  after  •effect"  and 
inserting  •on  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
Administrator  that  shall  be  not  later  than  3 
years  after  the  date  of  promulgation  of  the 
regulations. •'. 

(3)  Extension— Section  1416<b)<2)  (42  U.S.C. 
300g-5(b)(2)i  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  all 
after  •but '  and  inserting  the  following:  •not 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  granting 
of  the  exemption  if  the  appropriate  official 
of  the  public  water  system  establishes,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  State,  that — 

•'(i)(I)  the  system  cannot  meet  the  stand- 
ard without  capital  improvements  and  the 
improvements  cannot  be  completed  within 
the  compliance  period  specified  in  section 
1412(b>(10); 

••(II)  in  the  case  of  a  system  that  needs  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  necessary  im- 
provements, the  system  has  obtained  the  as- 
sistance, or  the  needed  financial  assistance 
is  identified  in  an  intended  use  plan  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  section  1484(b)  and  the  as- 
sistance is  reasonably  likely  to  be  available 
within  the  period  of  the  exemption;  or 

•'(III)  the  appropriate  official  of  the  system 
has  entered  into  an  enforceable  agreement  to 
consolidate  with  another  public  water  sys- 
tem or  the  system  is  scheduled  to  be  consoli- 
dated with  another  system  pursuant  to  a 
small  system  compliance  program  developed 
pursuant  to  section  1415(b)  within  the  period 
of  the  exemption:  and 

••(ii)  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  system 
are  taking  all  practicable  steps  to  meet  the 
standard   ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (B)  an''  (C). 

(4)  Small  system  compliance  programs.— 


(A)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  1416 
(42  use.  300g-5  (a)  and  (b))  are  amended  by 
inserting  •or  an  approved  small  system  com- 
pliance program  requirement"  after  ••treat- 
ment technique  requiremenf  each  place  it 
appears. 

(B)  Section  1416(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300g-5(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  '•or  from  both". 

(c)  Monitoring  Recjuirements.— 

(1)  In  general— Section  1412(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
300K-l(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(12)(A)  The  Administrator  may  modify  a 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulation 
promulgated  under  this  section  to  remove 
the  monitoring  requirements  for  public 
water  systems  that  have  not  detected  the 
contaminant  that  is  the  subject  of  the  regu- 
lation if  the  systems  subject  to  the  require- 
ments have  completed  at  least  2  rounds  of 
monitoring  and — 

•(i)  the  contaminant  has  been  detected  in 
fewer  than  5  percent  of  all  of  the  public 
water  systems  and  the  contaminant  level  ex- 
ceeds the  maximum  contaminant  level  for 
the  contaminant  in  fewer  than  0.5  percent  of 
all  of  the  public  water  systems;  or 

"(ii)  the  contaminant  has  not  been  de- 
tected at  a  level  exceeding  75  percent  of  the 
maximum  contaminant  level  for  the  con- 
taminant in  any  of  the  public  water  systems. 

••(B)  The  Administrator  may  modify  a  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulation  to 
remove  the  monitoring  requirements  appli- 
cable to  public  water  systems  with  surface 
water  supplies  or  to  systems  with  ground 
water  supplies,  if  the  systems  meet  the  con- 
ditions described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

••(C)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  is  intended 
to  be  interpreted,  construed,  or  applied  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  or 
a  State  to  maintain  drinking  water  monitor- 
ing requirements  for  a  specific  public  water 
system  or  to  take  enforcement  action  with 
respect  to  the  elements  of  a  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation  other  than 
the  monitoring  requirements". 

(2)  Small  system  monitoring.— Section 
1445(aKl)  (42  U  S.C.  300j-4( a )( 1 ) )  is  amended— 

(A)  by  designating  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respec- 
tively; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

••(C)  With  respect  to  monitoring  require- 
ments for  cancer  causing  contaminants,  the 
Administrator  or  a  State  that  has  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1413(a)  may  modify  the  requirements  to 
provide  that  any  public  water  system  that 
serves  a  population  of  fewer  than  10.(XX)  indi- 
viduals shall  not  be  required  to  conduct  addi- 
tional quarterly  monitoring  for  a  specific 
contaminant  if  monitoring  for  any  1  quarter 
conducted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subparagraph  for  the  contaminant  fails  to 
detect  the  presence  of  the  contaminant  in 
the  water  supplied  by  the  public  water  sys- 
tem. ". 

(d)  Health  advisories —Section  1412  (42 
use.  300g-l)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(fXl)  The  Administrator  may  publish  a 
health  advisory  consisting  of  scientific  docu- 
ments describing  the  probable  health  effects 
of  a  contaminant  for  which  no  maximum 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
has  been  established  under  a  primary  drink- 
ing water  standard. 

•'(2)  A  health  advisory  published  under  this 
subsection  shall  provide  background  and  re- 
lated information  to  drinking  water  profes- 
sionals in  a  form  that  will  assist  the  profes- 
sionals in  the  safe  and  effective  operation  of 
public  water  systems. 


••(3)  A  health  advisory  published  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  enforceable  under 
this  Act. 

••(4)  Subsection  (e)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
health  advisory  published  under  this  sub- 
section. 

••(5)  A  health  advisory  published  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.". 

(e)  Substitution  of  Sulfate.— Section 
1412(b)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  300g-l(b)(2))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

••(E)  Notwithstanding  any  requirement  for 
the  Administrator  to  take  action  by  the  date 
specified  in  subparagraph  (B).  the  Adminis- 
trator may.  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph,  pub- 
lish regulations  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
for  a  contaminant  in  lieu  of  sulfate  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  regulation 
of  the  contaminant  in  lieu  of  sulfate  will  re- 
sult in  greater  protection  of  public  health.". 

SEC.  5.  SMALL  PUBUC  WATER  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  In  General — 

(1)  Small  system   management.— Section 
1415  (42  U.S.C.  300g-4)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"SEC.  MIS.  SMALL  PUBUC  WATER  SYSTEMS. 

■•(a)  S.MALL  System  Management  Plans.— 

••(1)  In  general.— Each  State  with  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1413  shall,  not  later  than  October  1.  1997. 
and  every  3  years  thereafter,  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  State  drinking  water  supply 
plan  for  the  effective  and  coordinated  man- 
agement of  public  water  systems  that  serve 
fewer  than  3.300  individuals. 

"(2)  Re(}uirement3  for  plans— Each  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall, 
with  respect  to  public  water  systems  that 
serve  fewer  than  3.300  individuals — 

••(A)  identify  each  system  and  describe  the 
characteristics  of  the  system,  including  the 
treatment  provided  to  drinking  water  and 
any  protection  of  the  drinking  water  source; 

••(B)  identify  each  system  that  has  an  ex- 
emption granted  pursuant  to  section  1416; 

••(C)  describe  projected  population  changes 
in  the  service  area  of  each  system  during  the 
20-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  the  plan  and  identify  each  system 
for  which  a  substantially  increased  supply  of 
water  or  treatment  of  water  will  be  needed; 

••(D)  establish  criteria  for  identifying  a 
nonviable  system  and  identify  each  system 
that  meets  the  criteria; 

■•(E)  identify  opportunities  for  physical 
and  administrative  consolidation  of  systems 
to  improve  drinking  water  quality  and  re- 
duce user  cost,  including  a  ranking  of  sys- 
tems giving  the  highest  priority  to  the  con- 
solidation of  nonviable  public  water  systems; 

•■(F)  identify  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  supplies  of  raw  water: 

■•(G)  establish  criteria  for  assessing  the  fi- 
nancial capability  of  systems  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  management  options 
under  paragraph  (6); 

•■(H)  identify  financing  needs  of  systems 
and  asse.ss  the  extent  to  which  these  needs 
will  be  met  by  State  loan  funds  established 
under  part  H;  and 

••(I)  identify  opportunities  for  more  cost- 
effective  monitoring  of  drinking  water,  in- 
cluding compositing  of  samples  and  testing 
by  a  State  laboratory. 

••(3)  Iden'tification  by  state.— On  the 
basis  of  the  review  and  assessment  of  the 
status  and  condition  of  small  water  systems 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  the  State  shall  as 
part  of  the  plan  identify,  for  each  system 
that  is  in  violation  of  (or  is  expected  to  vio- 
late) a  maximum  contaminant  level.  1  of  the 
following  management  approaches: 
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•■(A)  Compliance  with  the  maximum  con- 
taminant level,  based  on  a  finding  that  the 
system  has  the  financial  and  management 
capacity  to  comply  with  the  maximum  con- 
taminant level,  taking  into  account  the 
availability  of  financial  assistance  through  a 
State  drinking  water  loan  fund  or  the  Rural 
Development  Administration. 

"(B)  The  development  of  an  individualized 
compliance  program  that  implements  con- 
solidation, alternative  water  supply,  alter- 
native small  system  technology,  or  other 
system  restructuring  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b). 

"(4)  Rank  and  schedule  for  compliance 
prcxjrams.— With  respect  to  systems  for 
which  a  compliance  program  is  to  be  devel- 
oped, each  State  plan  shall — 

••(A)  rank  systems,  giving  priority  to  sys- 
tems with  respect  to  which  drinking  water 
poses  the  greatest  threat  to  public  health; 

"(B)  specify  a  schedule  for  the  develop- 
ment of  not  less  than  '*>  of  compliance  pro- 
grams not  later  than  the  date  that  is  5  years 
after  the  date  of  submittal  of  the  plan;  and 

••(C)  specify  a  schedule  for  the  development 
of  all  compliance  programs  not  later  than 
the  date  that  is  10  years  after  the  date  of 
submittal  of  the  plan. 

•■(5)  Compliance  with  maximum  contami- 
nant LEVEI.iS.— 

••(A)  In  general —Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  each  system  that  is  re- 
quired to  comply  with  a  maximum  contami- 
nant level  shall  comply  by  the  date  that  is  3 
years  after  the  date  of  approval  of  the  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

■•(B)  Reduced  period  of  compliance.— If 
the  period  of  compliance  established  under  a 
drinking  water  regulation  is  less  than  3 
years,  the  period  of  compliance  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  the  period  specified  in 
the  drinking  water  regulation. 

"(6)  Public  hearings  concerning  plans.— 
Each  State  shall  provide  for  public  review 
and  comment  on  plans  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  and  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
provide  for  a  public  hearing  on  the  plan  not 
later  than  90  days  prior  to  the  submission  of 
the  plan  to  the  Administrator. 

"(7)  Review  of  plans.— 

••(A)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall 
review  each  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection.  Not  later  than  90  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  plan,  the  Administrator  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  plan. 

■•(B)  Plan  approval.— The  Administrator 
shall  approve  a  plan  if  the  plan  is  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  subsection.  If 
the  Administrator  disapproves  a  plan,  the 
disapproval  shall  specify  necessary  modifica- 
tions or  revisions  to  the  plan.  The  State 
shall  make  the  modifications  or  revisions 
not  later  than  30  days  after  receipt  of  notice 
of  the  disapproval. 

••(C)  Failure  to  modify  plan.— If  a  State 
fails  to  make  modifications  or  revisions  to  a 
plan  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B).  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  withhold  from  the  State 
from  funds  made  available  to  the  State  pur- 
suant to  section  1484(a)(2).  such  sums  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

••(D)  The  approval  of  a  plan  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  not  constitute  a  nec- 
essary condition  for  consolidation  of  public 
water  systems. 

••(b)  Small  System  Compliance  Pro- 
grams.— 

••(1)  In  general.— Each  State  shall,  in  co- 
operation with  small  public  water  systems 
identified  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3)(B). 
develop  compliance  programs  for  the  sys- 
tems to  ensure  the  effective  management 
and  operation  of  the  systems. 


•■(2)  Goals  for  compliance  programs.— 

••(A)  In  general.— Each  compliance  pro- 
gram referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  pro- 
vide for  compliance  with  maximum  contami- 
nant levels  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. 

■•(B)  Small  system  technology.— A  com- 
pliance program  may  provide  for  small  sys- 
tem technology  identified  in  guidance  issued 
pursuant  to  section  1412(b)(13)  if  the  tech- 
nology provides  the  greatest  degree  of  public 
health  protection  consistent  with  the  finan- 
cial and  management  capability  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  determining  the  financial  and  man- 
agement capability  of  a  system,  the  appro- 
priate official  of  a  State  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  expected  availability  of  finan- 
cial assistance  through  a  State  drinking 
water  loan  fund  or  the  Rural  Development 
Administration  and  the  cost  savings  associ- 
ated with  reasonably  available  opportunities 
for  physical  or  administrative  consultation. 

••(C)  Prohibition.— A  compliance  program 
may  not  provide  for  small  system  technology 
that  would  result  in  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
public  health. 

••(3)  Requirements  for  compliance  pro- 
grams.—Each  compliance  program  developed 
by  a  State  for  a  small  public  water  system 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall — 

••(A)  describe  the  system  characteristics, 
source  of  raw  water,  service  area,  compli- 
ance history,  and  financial  condition; 

••(B)  identify  options  for  the  effective  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  system  includ- 
ing— 

••(i)  the  consolidation  of  the  system  in 
physical  or  administrative  terms; 

•'(ii)  the  development  of  alternative 
sources  of  raw  water:  and 

••(iii)  the  treatment  of  an  existing  or  alter- 
native source  of  raw  water,  including  a 
treatment  identified  in  small  system  tech- 
nology guidance; 

•■(C)  identify  measures  needed  to  ensure 
the  long-term  quality  of  a  source  of  raw 
water; 

••(D)  identify  administrative  and  manage- 
ment requirements  necessary  to  ensure  the 
effective  operation  of  the  system; 

••(E)  select  a  final  option  from  among  op- 
tions identified  in  subparagraph  (B); 

■'(F)  include  a  financial  plan  that  is  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the 
compliance  program;  and 

"(G)  include  such  engineering  designs  and 
specifications  as  are  necessary  to  commence 
the  implementation  of  the  compliance  pro- 
gram. 

••(4)  Schedule  for  imple.mentation.— Each 
compliance  program  developed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  implemented  as  ex- 
peditiously as  practicable,  but  not  later  than 
3  years  after  the  date  of  submittal  of  the 
compliance  program  to  the  Administrator. 

'•(5)  Public  participation.— Each  State  or 
public  water  system  shall  provide  for  public 
participation  in  the  development  of  a  com- 
pliance program  under  this  subsection  and 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  provide  for  a  public 
hearing  to  hear  comments  on  any  option  se- 
lected pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)(E). 

•■(6)  Review  by  administrator.— Each 
State  shall  provide  a  copy  of  each  compli- 
ance program  to  the  Administrator  on  com- 
pletion of  the  program.  The  Administrator 
may  disapprove  a  compliance  program  if  the 
program  is  not  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  or  poses  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  public  health.  If  the  Administrator 
disapproves  a  compliance  program  for  a  pub- 
lic water  system,  the  system  shall  comply 
with  maximum  contaminant  levels  not  later 
than  3  years  after  the  date  of  the  dis- 
approval.". 


(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  1411  (42  U.S.C.  300g)  is  amended 
by  striking  ••sections  1415  and  1416"  and  in- 
serting •"section  1416". 

(B)  Section  1412(b)  (42  U.S.C.  300g-l(b))  is 
amended — 

(i)  in  paragraph  (7)(A).  by  striking  "".  but 
the  Administrator  may  grant  a  variance 
from  any  specified  treatment  technique  in 
accordance  with  section  1415(a)(3)"; 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (7)(C)(ii).  by  striking  "'In 
lieu  of  the  provisions  of  section  1415  the"  and 
inserting  ""The";  and 

(iii)  in  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  the  sec- 
ond and  third  sentences. 

(C)  Section  1448(b)  (42  U.S.C.  300j-7(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  "•a  variance  or  exemp- 
tion under  section  1415  or  1416^'  and  inserting 
••an  exemption  under  section  1416". 

(b)  Small  System  Technology  Guid- 
ance.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1412(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
300gl(b).  as  amended  by  section  4(c).  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

••(13)(A)  At  the  same  time  as  the  Adminis- 
trator publishes  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  guidance  de- 
scribing various  treatment  technologies  as- 
sociated with  the  contaminant  that  is  the 
subject  of  regulations  and  that  are  appro- 
priate for  systems  serving  fewer  than  3,300 
individuals. 

■•(B)  The  guidance  published  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  identify  the  effective- 
ness of  the  technology,  the  cost  of  the  tech- 
nology, and  any  other  characteristics  of  the 
technology  that  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  relevant.  The  Administrator 
shall  include  in  the  guidance  low-cost  tech- 
nologies and  may  include  technologies  that 
may  not  result  in  attainment  of  a  maximum 
contaminant  level. 

■'(C)  The  Administrator  may  not  include  in 
the  guidance  published  under  this  paragraph 
any  technology  that  would  pose  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  public  health.". 

(2)  Existing  regulations.— Not  later  than 
2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  issue  small  system 
technology  guidance  for  contaminants  regu- 
lated by  drinking  water  regulations  pub- 
lished at  54  Fed.  Reg.  27486  on  June  29.  1989. 
56  Fed.  Reg.  3526  on  January  30.  1991.  56  Fed. 
Reg.  30266  on  July  1.  1991,  and  57  Fed.  Reg. 
31776  on  July  17.  1992.  under  title  XIV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300f  et 
seq.). 

(3)  Extensions.— 

(A)  IN  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  public  water  sys- 
tem serving  fewer  than  3.300  individuals  shall 
be  required  to  comply  with  any  maximum 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technology 
specified  in  a  regulation  identified  in  para- 
graph (2)  until  the  date  that  is— 

(i)  the  termination  date  of  the  compliance 
period  established  in  State  small  system 
management  plan  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1415(a)(5)  of  title  XIV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
5);  or 

(ii)  the  end  of  the  compliance  period  estab- 
lished in  a  small  system  compliance  program 
pursuant  to  section  1415(b)(4)  of  such  title  (as 
amended  by  section  5). 

(B)  Exception  to  extension.— The  exten- 
sion provided  by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  public  water  system  that — 

(i)  is  in  compliance  with  a  maximum  con- 
taminant level; 
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(ii)  has  installed  treatment  technolofry  to 
comply  with  a  maximum  contaminant  level: 
or 

(iii)  is  subject  to  a  court  order  to  comply 
with  a  maximum  contaminant  level. 

(C)  ADDITIONAL  EXCEPTION.— The  extension 
provided  by  subparatrraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  contaminant  addressed  in  the  reerula- 
tions  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  (except  for 
the  regrulations  referred  to  m  subparagraph 
(D))  if  the  contaminant  was  regulated  prior 
to  1966. 

(D)  APPLICABIUTTr'  OF  REGULATIONS.— In  the 

case  of  regulations  published  at  54  Fed.  Reg. 
27486  on  June  29.  1989.  the  extension  provided 
by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  only  apply  to  non- 
community  public  water  systems. 
SEC.  «.  ENFORCEME.MT  OF  DRINKING  WATER 
REGULATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  G  of  the  title  (as 
amended  by  section  3)  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-PART  G— ENFORCEMENT 
■SEC.  1471.  PROTECTION  OF  PUBLIC  WATER  SYS- 
TEMS  AVD   GENERAL    PROHIBITION 
OF   CONTAMINATION   OF   DRINKING 
WATER  SOLUCES, 

"(a)  General  PROHiBmoN  on  Contamina- 
tion.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  failure  to  comply  with  any 
applicable  requirement  of  this  title,  any  reg- 
ulation promulgated  pursuant  to  part  B  or  E. 
or  any  requirement  imposed  pursuant  to  part 
B  or  E  shall  be  unlawful. 

••(b)  Definition— As  used  in  this  part,  the 
term  applicable  requirement  of 'this  title' 
means— 

■•(1)  a  requirement  of  section  1412.  1414. 
1413.  1416.  1417.  1419.  1428.  1445.  1447.  1463.  1464. 
or  1471: 

"(2)  a  regulation  promulgated  pursuant  to 
a  section  referred  to  in  clause  (i): 

••(3)  a  requirement  imposed  pursuant  to  a 
section  referred  to  in  clause  (i):  or 

••(4)  any  requirement  of.  or  permit  issued, 
under— 

••(A)  an  applicable  State  program  for  which 
the  Administrator  has  made  a  determination 
that  the  requirements  of  section  1413  have 
been  satisfied:  or 

••(B)  an  applicable  State  program  approved 
pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  part  B. 

-SEC.  Un.  CIVIL  ENFORCEMENT. 

••(a)  In  General  — 

•■(1)      ACTIONS      BY      THE      ADMINISTRATOR.— 

Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  information 
available  to  the  Administrator,  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  any  person— 

••(A)  has  violated  any  applicable  require- 
ment of  this  title:  or 

•■(B)  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  order 
Issued  under  part  B  by  the  Administrator  or 
by  a  State  with  primary  enforcement  au- 
thority pursuant  to  section  1413  or  by  a 
State  pursuant  to  a  program  approved  pursu- 
ant to  any  other  provision  of  part  B, 
the  Administrator  shall  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring the  person  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement, regulation,  schedule,  permit  or 
State  order  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
issue  a  penalty  order  assessing  an  adminis- 
trative penalty  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 
commence  a  civil  action  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d).  or  notify  the  person  and  the 
State  of  the  finding. 

••(2)  Orders.— If.  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  is  31  days  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator provides  notice  to  the  State  of 
the  finding  the  State  has  not  commenced  ap- 
propriate enforcement  action,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall— 

"(A)  issue  an  order  requiring  the  person  to 
comply  with  the  requirement,  regulation, 
schedule,  or  permit  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section: 


'•(B)  issue  a  penalty  order  proposing  an  ad- 
ministrative penalty  pursuant  to  subsection 
<c);  or 

••(C)  or  commence  a  civil  action  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (d). 

••(3)  Compliance— Compliance  with  a  re- 
quirement of  a  small  system  compliance  pro- 
gram carried  out  pursuant  to  section  1415(b). 
an  exemption  issued  pursuant  to  section 
1416.  or  any  schedule  or  requirement  Imposed 
pursuant  to  section  1415(b)  or  1416  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  be  considered  as 
compliance  with  section  1412. 

••(b)  ADMINISTRA-nVE  COMPLIANCE  OR- 
DERS.— 

••(1)  SERVICE.— If  a  compliance  order  or  no- 
tice under  subsection  (a)  is  issued  to  a  cor- 
poration, a  copy  of  the  compliance  order  or 
notice  shall  be  served  on  any  appropriate 
corporate  officers. 

•■(2)  Requirements— A  compliance  order 
issued  under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

■•(.\)  be  served  by  personal  service: 

••(B)  state  with  reasonable  specificity  the 
nature  of  the  violation:  and 

••(C)  specify  a  reasonable  time  for  compli- 
ance that  takes  Into  account  the  nature  of 
the  violation. 

••(c)  administrative  penalty  orders — 

••(1)  Violations  — 

••(A)  In  general— If  the  Administrator 
makes  a  finding  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
that  a  person  (other  than  a  Federal  agency) 
has  violated  a  requirement  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(1)(A)  or  has  failed  to  comply 
with  an  order  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(1)(B).  the  Administrator  may  issue  a  pen- 
alty order  assessing  a  class  I  civil  penalty  or 
a  class  II  civil  penalty  under  this  subsection 
against  the  person. 

••(B)  Class  II  civil  penalty.— If  the  Ad- 
ministrator makes  a  finding  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  that  a  Federal  agency  has  vio- 
lated a  requirement  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  or  has  failed  to  comply  with  an 
order  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  the 
Administrator  may  issue  a  penalty  order  as- 
sessing a  class  II  civil  penalty  under  this 
subsection  against  the  Federal  agency. 

••(C)  Class  I  assessment  procedures.— Be- 
fore issuing  an  order  assessing  a  class  I  civil 
penalty  under  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  the  person  to  be  assessed 
the  penalty  with  written  notice  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Administrator  to  issue  the  order 
and  the  opportunity  to.  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  notice, 
request  a  hearing  on  the  proposed  order.  The 
hearing  shall  not  be  subject  to  sections  555 
and  556  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  The 
hearing  shall  provide  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  person  to  be  heard  and  present 
evidence. 

••(D)  Class  II  assessment  procedures.— 

••(1)  In  general.— Before  issuing  an  order 
assessing  a  class  II  civil  penalty  under  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall — 

••(I)  act  in  the  same  manner  for.  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  provisions  of  law  ap- 
plicable to.  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
civil  penalties  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  the  record  in  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code: 

••(II)  provide  public  notice  of.  and  reason- 
able opportunity  to  comment  on.  the  pro- 
posal to  issue  the  order:  and 

••(III)  in  the  case  of  a  request  for  a  hearing 
by  the  appropriate  official  of  a  Federal  agen- 
cy that  is  the  subject  of  a  proposed  penalty 
order,  give  prompt  public  notice  of  the  re- 
quest. 

••(ii)  Procedures— The  Administrator  may 
issue  rules  for  discovery  procedures  in  class 


II  hearings  under  this  subsection.  Any  per- 
son who  comments  on  a  propo^d  assessment 
of  a  class  II  penalty  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  given  notice  of  any  hearing  held 
under  this  section  and  of  the  order  assessing 
the  penalty.  In  any  hearing  concerning  a 
class  II  penalty  held  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, the  person  shall  be  provided  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  be  heard  and  present 
evidence. 

•■(2)  Classes  of  penalties.— 

••(A)  Class  I —A  class  I  civil  penalty  as- 
sessed under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per  day  per  vio- 
lation, except  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
a  class  I  civil  penalty  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  exceed  S25.000.  A 
class  I  penalty  order  issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c).  other  than  an  order  issued  upon 
consent,  shall  become  final  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  order  is  issued.  An  order  is- 
sued upon  consent  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  become  final  on  the  issuance  of 
the  order. 

•■(B)  Class  II. —A  class  II  civil  penalty  as- 
sessed under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  SIO.OOO  per  day  per  vio- 
lation, except  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
a  class  LI  civil  penalty  assessed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  exceed  S200.000.  A  class  II 
penalty  order  issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c),  other  than  an  order  issued  upon  consent, 
shall  become  final  unless,  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  order  is  issued  along  with 
written  notice  of  an  opportunity  to  request  a 
hearing,  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
order  requests  a  hearing. 

••(3)  DETER.MINING  AMOUNT— In  determining 
the  amount  of  a  penalty  assessed  under  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
into  account  the  seriousness  of  each  viola- 
tion, the  economic  benefit  (if  any)  resulting 
from  the  violation,  any  history  of  similar 
violations  including  violations  that  are  not 
part  of  the  then  current  action,  any  good- 
faith  efforts  to  comply  with  applicable  re- 
quirements before  the  initiation  of  the  ac- 
tion, the  economic  impact  of  the  penalty  on 
the  violator,  and  such  other  matters  as  jus- 
tice may  require. 

••(4)  Effect  of  order.— 
••(A)  Limitation  on  actions  under  other 
sections.— An  action  taken  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subsection  shall  not  affect 
or  limit  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
to  carry  out  the  enforcement  of  this  title; 
except  that  any  violation— 

'•(i)  with  respect  to  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  commenced  and  is  diligently  pros- 
ecuting a  penalty  action  under  this  sub- 
section: or 

•■(ii)  for  which  the  Administrator  has  is- 
sued a  final  order  not  subject  to  further  judi- 
cial review  and  the  violator  has  paid  a  pen- 
alty assessed  under  this  subsection, 
shall  not  also  be  the  subject  of  a  civil  pen- 
alty action  under  subsection  (d)  or.  in  the 
case  of  a  class  II  civil  penalty,  under  section 
1449. 

■(B)  Applicability  of  limitation  with  re- 
spect TO  citizen  suits— The  limitations  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  concerning  civil 
penalty  actions  carried  out  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1449  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
violation  with  respect  to  which— 

••(i)  a  civil  action  under  section  1449  has 
been  filed  prior  to  commencement  of  a  pen- 
alty action  under  this  subsection,  or 

•'(ii)  notice  of  an  alleged  violation  of  this 
title  has  been  given  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1449  prior  to  the  commencement  of  an 
action  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section and  an  action   is  filed  pursuant  to 
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section  1449  with  respect  to  the  alleged  viola- 
tion before  the  date  that  is  120  days  after  the 
date  that  the  notice  is  given. 

••(5)  Effect  of  action  on  compliance.— No 
action  by  the  Administrator  under  this  sub- 
section shall  affect  the  obligation  of  any  per- 
son to  comply  with— 

••(A)  any  requirement  of  section  1471  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  title; 

•(B)  any  regulation  promulgated  pursuant 
to  this  title: 

••(C)  any  schedule  or  other  requirement  im- 
posed pursuant  to  this  title:  ancl 

•'(D)  any  requirement  of  or  permit  issued 
under— 

••(i)  an  applicable  State  program  for  which 
the  Administrator  has  made  a  determination 
that  the  requirements  of  section  1413  are  sat- 
isfied: or 

"(ii)  an  applicable  State  program  approved 
pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  this  title 
or  any  order  issued  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

••(6)  Judicial  review.— 

■•(A)  In  general.— Any  person  against 
whom  a  penalty  order  is  issued  under  this 
subsection,  except  upon  consent,  may  obtain 
review  of  the  order— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  the  assessment  of  a  class 
I  civil  penalty,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  or 
in  the  district  court  in  the  district  in  which 
tjie  violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred:  or 

••(ii)  in  the  case  of  the  as.sessment  of  a 
class  II  civil  penalty,  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  or  for  any  other  circuit  in  which  the 
person  resides  or  transacts  business. 
by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the  court 
during  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  penalty  order  becomes  final  and  si- 
multaneously sending  a  copy  of  the  notice  by 
certified  mail  to  the  Admini-strator  and  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Administrator  shall 
promptly  file  in  such  court  a  certified  copy 
of  the  record  on  which  the  order  was  issued. 
The  court  shall  not  set  aside  or  remand  the 
order  unless  the  court  finds  that  there  is  not 
substantial  evidence  in  the  record,  taken  as 
a  whole,  to  support  the  finding  of  a  violation 
or  that  the  assessment  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  penalty  constitutes  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion. The  court  may  not  impose  an  addi- 
tional civil  penalty  for  the  violation  that  is 
the  subject  of  the  assessment  by  the  Admin- 
istrator unless  the  court  finds  that  the  as- 
sessment constitutes  an  abuse  of  discretion 
by  the  Administrator. 

"(B)  Judicial  review —Notwithstanding 
section  1448(a)(2).  a  class  I  penalty  order  is- 
sued under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  only  under  subparagraph 
(A)(i). 

■•(7)  Collection.— If  any  person  fails  to  pay 
an  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty— 

••(A)  after  the  order  making  the  assess- 
ment has  become  final,  or 

"(B)  after  an  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (6)  a  court  has  entered  a  final  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Administrator, 
the  Administrator  shall  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  to  recover  the 
amount  assessed  (plus  interest  at  currently 
prevailing  rates  from  the  date  of  the  final 
order  or  the  date  of  the  final  judgment,  as 
the  case  may  be).  In  the  action,  the  validity, 
amount,  a.nA  appropriateness  of  the  penalty 
shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

'•(8)  Subpoenas.— The  Administrator  may. 
in  connection  with  administrative  proceed- 
ings under  this  subsection  or  in  connection 
with  investigations  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  title,  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance 


and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  relevant  papers,  books,  or  documents. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpoena  issued  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
and  served  to  any  person,  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which 
the  person  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts 
business,  on  application  by  the  United  States 
and  after  notice  to  the  person,  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to  issue  an  order  requiring  the  p>er- 
son  to  appear  and  give  testimony  before  an 
administrative  law  judge  or  the  Adminis- 
trator or  to  appear  and  produce  documents 
before  an  administrative  law  judge  or  the 
Administrator  (or  both).  A  failure  to  obey  an 
order  of  the  court  issued  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  of  the  court. 

••(d)  Civil  Actions.— 

"(1)  In  general. — A  civil  action  com- 
menced by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  for  appropriate  relief, 
including  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunc- 
tion against  any  person  who — 

••(A)  has  violated  any  applicable  require- 
ment of  this  title;  or 

■■(B)  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  order 
issued  under  this  title  by  the  Administrator 
or  by  a  State  with  primary  enforcement  au- 
thority pursuant  to  section  1413. 

•■(2)  Jurisdiction.— An  action  under  this 
subsection  may  be  brought  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in 
which  the  defendant  is  located,  resides,  or  is 
doing  business,  and  the  court  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to  restrain  any  applicable  viola- 
tion and  to  require  compliance  with  a  re- 
quirement referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 
"The  court  may  enter  such  judgment  as  the 
protection  of  public  health  requires. 

■•(3)  Penalties.— Any  person  who— 

■•(A)  has  violated  any  applicable  require- 
ment of  this  title:  or 

■■(B)  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  order 
issued  under  this  title  by  the  Administrator 
or  by  a  State  with  primary  enforcement  au- 
thority pursuant  to  section  1413, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  judicial  penalty  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  per  day  for 
each  violation. 

•■(4)  Determination  of  amount  of  pen- 
alty.—In  determining  the  amount  of  a  civil 
penalty  assessed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 
the  court  shall  consider  the  seriousness  of 
each  violation,  the  economic  benefit  (if  any) 
resulting  from  the  violation,  any  history  of 
similar  violations  including  violations  that 
are  not  part  of  the  then  current  action,  any 
good-faith  efforts  to  comply  with  applicable 
requirements  before  the  initiation  of  the 
civil  action,  the  economic  impact  of  the  pen- 
alty on  the  violator,  and  such  other  matters 
as  justice  may  require. 

••(e)  Statutory  Construction.— Nothing  in 
this  section  is  intended  to  be  construed  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
take  enforcement  action  against  a  Federal 
agency  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
title. 

"SEC.  1473.  CRIMINAL  ENFORCEMENT. 

••(a)  Negligent  Violations.— Any  person 
who  negligently  violates  any  applicable  re- 
quirement of  this  title  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  punished  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  1  year  (or 
both),  as  provided  in  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

••(b)  Knowing  Violations,— 

•■(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  any  person  who  knowingly— 

••(A)  violates  any  applicable  requirement 
of  this  title:  or 

■•(B)  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  order 
issued  pursuant  to  section  1431. 


shall^Jupon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  5  years  (or  both),  as  provided  in  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

■■(2)  Multiple  convictions.— With  respect 
to  a  violation  committed  by  a  person  after  a 
first  conviction  of  the  person  for  any  viola- 
tion specified  in  paragraph  (1).  the  maximum 
punishment  for  the  person  upon  conviction 
shall  be  doubled  with  respect  the  amount  of 
a  fine  and  the  length  of  imprisonment. 

•■(c)  Knowing  Endangerment.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  a  person  who  knowingly— 

■•(A)  violates  any  applicable  requirement 
of  this  title; 

■■(B)  fails  to  comply  with  any  order  issued 
pursuant  to  section  1431:  and 

'•(C)  in  the  course  or  connection  with  the 
act  of  the  violation  places  any  other  person 
in  imminent  danger  of  death  or  serious  bod- 
ily injury. 

shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  15  years  (or  both),  as  provided  in  title 
18.  United  States  Code. 

■•(2)  Additional  provisions.— 

'■(A)  K.vowiNG  conduct.— For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection— 

■'(i)  in  determining  whether  a  defendant 
who  is  an  individual  knew  that  the  conduct 
of  the  defendant  placed  another  person  in 
imminent  danger  of  death  or  serious  bodily 
injury— 

■■(I)  the  defendant  is  responsible  only  for 
actual  awareness  or  actual  belief  that  the  de- 
fendant possessed:  and 

'•(II)  knowledge  fwssessed  by  a  person 
other  than  the  defendant  but  not  by  the  de- 
fendant may  not  be  attributed  to  the  defend- 
ant. 

except  that  in  proving  the  possession  by  the 
defendant  of  actual  knowledge,  circumstan- 
tial evidence  may  be  used,  including  evi- 
dence that  the  defendant  took  affirmative 
steps  to  shield  the  defendant  from  relevant 
information;  and 

•■(ii)  it  is  an  affirmative  defense  to  pros- 
ecution that  the  conduct  charged  was  con- 
sented to  by  the  person  endangered  and  that 
the  danger  and  conduct  charged  were  reason- 
ably foreseeable  hazards  of— 

■■(I)  an  occupation,  a  business,  or  a  profes- 
sion: or 

■■(II)  medical  treatment  or  medical  or  sci- 
entific experimentation  conducted  by  profes- 
sionally approved  methods  and  such  other 
person  had  been  made  aware  of  the  risks  in- 
volved prior  to  giving  consent. 

"(B)  Preponderance  of  evidence.— A  de- 
fense referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  may 
be  established  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

••(C)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  sub- 
section: 

•■(i)  Imminent  danger.— The  term  immi- 
nent danger'  means  the  existence  of  a  condi- 
tion or  combination  of  conditions  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death  or  se- 
rious bodily  injury  unless  the  condition  (or 
combination  of  conditions)  is  remedied. 

••(ii)  Serious  bodily  injury —The  term  •se- 
rious bodily  injury'  means  bodily  injury  that 
involves  a  substantial  risk  of  death,  uncon- 
sciousness, extreme  physical  pain,  pro- 
tracted and  obvious  disfigurement,  or  pro- 
tracted loss  or  impairment  of  the  function  of 
a  bodily  member,  organ,  or  mental  faculty. 

"(d)  False  Statements;  Monitoring — 
"(1)  In  general.— Any  person  who  know- 
ingly— 

"(A)  makes  any  false  material  statement, 
representation,  or  certification  in,  or  omits 
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material  information  from,  or  knowingly  al- 
ters, conceals,  or  fails  to  file  any  notice,  ap- 
plication, record,  report,  plan,  or  other  docu- 
ment filed  or  required  to  be  maintained  pur- 
suant to  part  B  or  E  (regardless  of  whether 
the  Administrator  or  a  State  enforces  the  re- 
quirements); 

■■(B)  fails  to  make  a  report  required  under 
part  B  or  E;  or 

■■(C)  falsifies,  tampers  with,  renders  inac- 
curate, fails  to  install,  maintain,  or  utilize 
any  monitoring  device  or  monitoring  or 
treatment  method  required  to  be  maintained 
or  carried  under  part  B  or  E  (including  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  any  State  pursuant  to  this  title), 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  2  years  (or  both),  as  provided  in  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

••(2)  Multiple  convictions.— With  respect 
to  a  violation  committed  by  a  person  after  a 
first  conviction  of  the  person  for  any  viola- 
tion of  part  B  or  E.  the  maximum  punish- 
ment specified  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  dou- 
bled with  respect  to  the  amount  of  a  fine  and 
the  length  of  imprisonment.  With  respect  to 
a  violation  committed  by  a  person  who  car- 
ries out  an  illegal  activity  that  is  punishable 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  which  the 
purpose  is  to  conceal  or  cover  up  a  violation 
of  part  B  or  E.  the  maximum  punishment 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  doubled 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  a  fine  and  the 
length  of  imprisonment 

"SEC.  U74.  EFFECT  OF  E>fFORCEMENT  ACTION 
ON  COMPLIANCE  WITH  OTHER  AP- 
PUCABLE  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS. 

"No  action  by  the  .\dminlstrator  or  any 
other  official  of  the  Federal  Government 
pursuant  to  this  title  is  in^nded  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  obligation  of  any  person  to 
comply  with  each  law  (including  each  regu- 
lation), permit  term,  or  other  requirement 
that  applies  to  the  person  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral law 

"SEC.  1475.  STATE  AUTHORITY  TO  ADOPT  OR  EN- 
FORCE LAWS. 

"Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  to  dimin- 
ish any  authority  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  to  adopt  or  enforce  any 
law  (including  any  regulation)  concerning 
drinking  water  regulation  or  public  water 
systems,  except  that  no  State  or  local  law 
referred  to  in  this  section  may  relieve  any 
person  of  any  requirement  that  is  applicable 
to  the  person  under  this  title 
"SEC.  1476.  CONSOLIDATION  INCENTIVE. 

■■(a)  In  General.— An  owner  or  operator  of 
a  public  water  system  may  submit  to  the 
State  in  which  the  system  is  located  (if  the 
State  has  primary  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity pursuant  to  section  1413)  or  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator (if  the  State  does  not  have  pri- 
mary enforcement  ropponsibility)  a  plan 
for— 

■'(1)  the  physical  consolidation  of  the  sys- 
tem with  1  or  more  other  systems; 

■■(2)  the  consolidation  of  significant  man- 
agement and  administrative  functions  of  the 
system  with  1  or  more  other  systems;  or 

■■(3)  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  the  sys- 
tem to  a  private  entity  that  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  improve  drinking  water  qual- 
ity. 

■•(b)  Requirements  for  Plans.— A  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall— 

■■(1)  specify  a  schedule  of  steps  related  to 
the  consolidation  or  transfer  of  ownership 
that  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  submission  of  the 
plan; 

■■(2)  describe  such  measures  as  are  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  the  public  water  sys- 


tem will  consistently  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  Act;  and 

■■(3)  describe  any  then  current  violation  or 
any  anticipated  future  violation  of  this  Act. 

•■(c)  Review  of  Plan  — 

•■(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  State  shall  review  a 
plan  submitted  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
and  shall  approve  each  plan  that  is  consist- 
ent with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Approv.\l  by  administrator— The 
State  shall  provide  an  approved  plan  to  the 
Administrator.  The  plan  shall  be  considered 
to  be  approved  by  the  Administrator  unless 
the  Administrator  disapproves  the  plan  not 
later  than  90  days  after  receiving  the  plan. 

•(3)  Withdrawal  of  approval.— The  State 
or  the  Administrator  may  withdraw  the  ap- 
proval of  a  plan  on  the  basis  of  a  substantial 
failure  by  an  owner  or  operator  to  comply 
with  a  schedule  established  under  [)ara 
graph  (2). 

•(d)  Consequences  of  Approval.— If  the 
State  and  the  Administrator  have  approved  a 
plan  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)— 

■•(1)  no  enforcement  action  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  part  shall  be  commenced  prior 
to  the  completion  date  specified  in  the 
schedule  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(bKl):  and 

"(2)  any  violation  identified  in  the  ap- 
proved plan  shall  not  be  the  subject  of  an  en- 
forcement action  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
part  prior  to  termination  of  the  schedule.". 

(b)  Public  Notice  and  Notice  to  State  — 
Section  1414  (42  U.S.C.  300g-3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsections  (a)  and  (b); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (o  as  sub- 
section (a); 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)  (as  so  redesignated)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence — 

(i)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  as  clauses  (i)  and  (ii), 
respectively; 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  as  clauses  (i)  and  (ii). 
respectively; 

(iii)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  respectively; 
and 

(iv)  by  inserting  •'(1)"  after  "(c)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section and  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

••(2)(A)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, prescribe  the  form,  manner,  and  fre- 
quency for  giving  notice  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  Regulations  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  specify  notification  procedures 
for  each  violation  that  has  the  potential  to 
cause  serious  adverse  effects  on  human 
health.  E^ch  notice  of  a  violation  provided 
under  this  subparagraph  shall— 

■■(i)  be  distributed  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  violation,  but  not  later  than  24 
hours  after  the  violation; 

■•(ii)  be  provided  to  appropriate  broadcast 
media; 

■•(ill)  be  published  In  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  serving  the  area  not  later 
than  1  day  after  the  distribution  of  a  notice 
pursuant  to  clause  (i),  or  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  the  next  issue  of  the  newspaper; 

••(iv)  provide  a  clear  and  readily  under- 
standable explanation  of— 

■■(I)  the  violation; 

'■(II)  any  potential  adverse  effects  on 
human  health; 

■■(III)  the  steps  that  the  public  water  sys- 
tem is  taking  to  correct  the  violation;  and 

••(IV)  the  necessity  of  seeking  alternative 
water  supplies  until  the  violation  is  cor- 
rected; and 


'•(v)  be  provided  to  the  State  agency  that 
has  primary  enforcement  responsibility  pur- 
suant to  section  1413  and  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

••(C)  Notice  of  violations  other  than  viola- 
tions identified  under  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
be— 

'•(i)  provided  not  less  frequently  than  an- 
nually and  published  in  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  serving  the  area;  and 

••(ii)  provided  to  the  State  agency  that  has 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  pursuant 
to  section  1413  and  to  the  Administrator. 

••(D)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1996.  and 
annually  thereafter,  each  State  that  has  pri- 
mary enforcement  responsibility  pursuant  to 
section  1413  shall  publish  an  annual  report 
on  public  water  system  compliance  in  the 
State  and  submit  the  report  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

••(E)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1996.  and  annu- 
ally thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  an  annual  report  summariz- 
ing and  evaluating  reports  submitted  by 
States  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (D)  and 
making  recommendations  concerning  the  re- 
sources needed  to  improve  compliance  with 
this  title."; 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (b);  and 

(5)  by  striking  subsections  (e)  through  (g). 

(c)  Technical  a.mendments  — 

(1)  Section  1416(b)(3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing  •1414"  and  inserting   -HTa  or  1473"'. 

(2)  Section  1463  (42  U.S.C.  300J-23)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  subsections  (c)  and  (d). 

(3)  Section  1441  (42  U.S.C.  300j)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (e);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (0  as  sub- 
section (e). 

(d)  Statutory  Construction— Nothing  in 
this  section  is  intended  to  alter  any  adminis- 
trative proceedings  for  enforcement  (includ- 
ing administrative  proceedings  for  the  issu- 
ance and  enforcement  of  orders)  initiated  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
(including  the  procedures  applicable  to  the 
enforcement  proceedings  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section). 

SEC.  7.  CONTROL  OF  LEAD  IN  DRINKING  WATER. 

(a)  Fittings  and  Fixtu'Res.— Section  1417 
(42  use.  300g-6)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(e)  Lead  Plumbing  Fittings  and  Fix- 
tures— 

••(1)  In  general— Not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  shall  issue  regu- 
lations to  establish  a  health-effects  based 
performance  standard  that  establishes  mini- 
mal leaching  levels  of  lead  from  new  plumb- 
ing pipes,  fittings,  and  fixtures  that  convey 
drinking  water. 

••(2)  Consequences  of  failure  to  meet  re- 
quirements.—If  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  are  not  met— 

••(A)  by  the  date  that  is  4  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  no  per- 
son may  import,  manufacture,  process,  or 
distribute  in  commerce  a  plumbing  fitting  or 
fixture  that  contains  more  than  7  percent 
lead  by  dry  weight; 

"(B)  by  the  date  that  is  5  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  no  per- 
son may  import,  manufacture,  process,  or 
distribute  in  commerce  a  plumbing  fitting  or 
fixture  that  contains  more  than  6  percent 
lead  by  dry  weight; 

••(C)  by  the  date  that  is  6  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  no  per- 
son may  import,  manufacture,  process,  or 
distribute  in  commerce  a  plumbing  fitting  or 
fixture  that  contains  more  than  5  percent 
lead  by  dry  weight;  or 
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••(D)  by  the  date  that  is  7  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  no  per- 
son may  import,  manufacture,  process,  or 
distribute  in  commerce  a  plumbing  fitting  or 
fixture  that  contains  more  than  4  percent 
lead  by  dry  weight.". 

(b)  Enforcement.— Section  1417(a)  (42 
U.S.C.  300B-«(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A>- 

(i)  by  striking  ••Any"  and  inserting  ••No 
person  shall  use  any";  and 
(ii)  by  striking  ••which  is  used";  and 

(B)  in  the  matter  following  subparagraph 
(B).  by  striking  ••shall  be"  and  inserting 
"which  is  not";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A),  by  inserting  after 
••Each"  the  following:  "owner  or  operator  of 
a". 

SEC,  8.  RADON  IN  DRINKING  WATER  AND  INDOOR 
AER. 

(a)  Radon  in  Drinking  Water.— Part  B  (42 
U.S.C.  300g  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  1418.  RADON  IN  DRINKING  WATER. 

••(a)  Regulations  fok  Radon  in  Drinking 
Water.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  other  Federal  law.  on 
the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  for  radon. 

••(b)  Radon  Standard — 

••(1)  Maximum  contaminant  level.— The 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  .shall  specify  a  maximum  con- 
taminant level  goal  and  a  maximum  con- 
taminant level  determined  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1412(b). 

••(2)  Alternative  program.— Notwith- 
standing the  requirements  of  section  1412(b). 
the  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall— 

■■(A)  specify  an  alternative  contaminant 
level  that  [>oses  a  health  risk  that  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  health  risk  associated  with  the 
national  average  radon  level  in  outdoor  air. 
taking  into  consideration  risks  from  inhala- 
tion, ingestion  of  radon  in  drinking  water, 
and  episodic  uses  of  drinking  water; 

■'(B)  specify  a  period  of  compliance  of  3 
years;  and 

••(C)  specify  minimum  conditions  for  alter- 
native compliance  programs  carried  Out  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c). 

••(c)  Alternative  Compliance  Pro- 
grams.— 

••(1)  In  general.  A  public  water  system 
may  comply  with  the  alternative  contami- 
nant level  specified  in  subsection  (b)(2)  if  the 
system  is — 

■•(A)  implementing  an  alternative  compli- 
ance program  approved  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section; or 

••(B)  located  in  a  State  that  Is  implement- 
ing a  program  to  reduce  radon  in  indoor  air 
and  is  receiving  State  grant  assistance  for 
the  program  pursuant  to  section  306  of  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2666). 

■•(2)  Program  submittal  and  review.— 
■■(A)  Submittal  of  program— The  appro- 
'priate  official  of  a  public  water  system  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  that  proi>oses  to 
carry  out  an  alternative  compliance  program 
referred  to  in  such  paragraph  shall  submit  a 
program  to  the  State  agency  that  has  pri- 
mary enforcement  responsibility  pursuant  to 
section  1413  or  another  appropriate  State 
agency  designated  by  the  Governor,  not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  date  of  promulga- 
tion of  the  regulations  under  subsection  (a). 
•■(B)  Public  review  and  comment.— The  ap- 
propriate official  of  the  public  water  system 


shall  provide  opportunity  for  public  review 
and  comment  on  the  program  prior  to  the 
submittal  of  the  program  to  the  State  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A)  and  shall  provide  to 
the  State  a  summary  of  public  comments 
concerning  the  program. 

■■(C)  Review  by  state.— 

■•(i)  In  general.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  submittal  of  the  program, 
the  appropriate  official  of  the  State  shall  re- 
view and  approve  the  program  if  the  program 
is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

■■(ii)  Review  by  administrator.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  at  the  request  of  a  State, 
review  and  approve  a  program  submitted  to 
the  State  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph. 

■■(3)  Educational  material.— Each  alter- 
native compliance  program  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution to  each  residential  customer,  not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  approval  by  the 
State  of  the  program  and  every  5  years 
thereafter,  educational  material  concerning 
radon  that  describes — 

"(A)  the  health  threats  posed  by  radon; 

■■(B)  the  sources  of  radon  (including  soil 
gas  and  drinking  water); 

•■(C)  the  level  of  radon  in  the  drinking 
water  provided  by  the  public  water  system 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  program; 

"(D)  measures  to  reduce  the  levels  of  radon 
in  the  air  indoors;  and 

"(E)  radon  testing  and  mitigation  services 
offered  by—  , 

••(i)  the  public  water  system;  and 

••(ii)  persons  who  do  business  in  the  service 
area  and  who  are  certified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator as  proficient  in  conducting  radon  test- 
ing or  mitigation. 

■■(4)  Testing  for  radon  in  indoor  air.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— Each  alternative  com- 
pliance program  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  provide  for  testing  of  radon  in  in- 
door air  in  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
residences  of  residential  customers  served  by 
the  public  water  system  as  expeditiously  as 
practicable,  but  not  later  than  5  years  after 
the  date  of  approval  of  an  alternative  com- 
pliance program  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

■■(B)  Requireme.nt  for  testing.— Testing 
for  radon  in  indoor  air  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
person  certified  as  proficient  in  conducting 
testing  for  radon  in  air  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

•■(5)  Notification.— Each  public  water  sys- 
tem with  a  program  approved  by  a  State 
under  this  subsection  shall  notify  each  per- 
son who  is  certified  by  the  Administrator  as 
proficient  in  radon  mitigation  and  known  to 
provide  radon  mitigation  services  in  the 
service  area  of  the  system  of  the  approval  of 
the  program,  the  service  area  of  the  system, 
and  the  obligation  to  report,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d).  to  the  public  water  system 
any  radon  mitigation  projects  in  the  service 
area. 

■■(6)  Radon  new  construction  stand- 
ards.—Each  program  developed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  include  the  adoption,  prior 
to  submittal  of  the  program,  of  enforceable 
mechanisms  requiring  compliance  with 
radon  new  home  construction  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
section  304  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  2664)  for  each  new  home  to  be 
served  by  the  public  water  system  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  program  beginning  on  the  date 
that  is  2  years  after  the  date  of  adoption  of 
the  mechanisms. 

"(7)  ASSESSMENT  AND  EVALUATION.— 

••(A)  Submittal  of  assessments. — Each 
public    water   system    with    a   program   ap- 


proved by  a  State  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  provide  an  assessment  and  eval- 
uation of  program  implementation  to  the 
State  not  later  than  5  years  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  program,  and  every  5  years 
thereafter. 

•■(B)  Program  disapproval.— In  any  case 
in  which  a  State  or  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  public  water  system  has  not 
fully  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection,  the  State  or  the  Administrator 
shall— 

••(i)  notify  the  public  water  system  of  the 
determination;  and 

'•(ii)  disapprove  the  alternative  compliance 
program  not  later  than  1  year  after  provi<l- 
ing  notice  pursuant  to  clause  (i).  unless  the 
system  takes  sufficient  corrective  action.     I 

••(C)  Compliance.— A  public  water  systein 
for  which  an  alternative  compliance  program 
is  disapproved  shall  comply  with  the  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  for  radon  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  regulations  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a))  not  later  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  disapproval  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

••(8)  Role  of  state.— 

"(A)  Program  responsibilities— A  State 
may  assume  some  or  all  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  carrying  out  an  alternative  compli- 
ance program  approved  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

••(B)  Prohibition— No  Federal  grant  as- 
sistance provided  to  a  State  pursuant  to  title 
III  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2661  et  seq.)  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
alternative  compliance  programs  for  public 
water  systems. 

■•(d)  Notice  of  Radon  Mitigation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  person  who  is— 

"(A)  certified  by  the  Administrator  as  pro- 
ficient in  radon  mitigation;  and 

■•(B)  notified  by  a  public  water  system  pur- 
suant to  subsectiontc)(7), 
shall  provide  the  public  water  system  with  a 
notice  of  any  work  conducted  at  a  residence 
within  the  service  area  of  the  public  water 
system. 

■(2)  Suspension  of  certification.— If  the 
Administrator  finds  that  a  person  who  is  cer- 
tified by  the  Administrator  as  proficient  in 
radon  mitigation  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may  sus- 
pend the  certification  of  the  person. 

■•(e)  Report.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  7  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  that  assesses  and  evaluates 
the  implementation  of  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

■■(2)  Contents  of  report.— The  report 
shall— 

■■(A)  identify  the  number  of  public  water 
systems  that  are  in  violation  of  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  or  alternative  contami- 
nant level  established  pursuant  to  the  regu- 
lations; 

■'(B)  identify  the  number  of  programs  of 
public  water  systems  approved  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  the  number 
of  States  receiving  grant  assistance  under 
section  306  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  2666); 

■■(C)  evaluate  the  implementation  of  the 
public  water  system  and  State  programs;  and 

■■(D)  estimate  the  overall  change  in  radon 
exposure  attained  as  a  result  of  alternative 
compliance  programs  and  State  radon  pro- 
grams. 

■•(0  Residential  customer  Defined— As 
used  in  this  section,  the  term  ■residential 
customer'  means  a  customer  of  a  public 
water  system  that  occupies  a  residence  other 
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than  an  apartment  located  above  the  first 
story  of  a  building." 

(b)  Radon  Testing  at  Time  of  Home 
Sale  — 

(1)  In  general.— Title  III  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2661  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

-SEC.  312.  RADON  TESTING  AT  TIME  OF  HOME 
SALE. 

"(a)  Prohibition —Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  beginning  on  the  date 
that  is  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Administrator  issues  regulations  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  no  Federal  agency  shall  pro- 
vide a  loan,  loan  guarantee,  or  other  finan- 
cial assistance  relating  to  the  financing  of  a 
residence  located  in  an  area  identified  by  the 
Administrator  as  a  high-risk  radon  area  un- 
less the  sale  of  the  residence  is  conducted  in 
compliance  with  the  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b). 

•■(b>  Regulations.— Not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  issue  regulations  re- 
quiring testing  for  radon  in  indoor  air  at  the 
time  of  sale  of  a  residence  located  in  a  high- 
risk  radon  area. 

••(c)  Testing— The  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  shall  specify  mini- 
mum standards  and  methods  for  radon  tests 
and  shall  require  that  individuals  conducting 
testing  and  test  devices  be  certified  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  section  305.  The 
regulations  shall  identify  procedures  to  pre- 
vent tampering  with  test  devices. 

••(d)  Reporting.— The  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  require  that, 
not  later  than  10  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
purchase  of  a  residence,  a  person  who  pro- 
poses to  purchase  the  residence  shall  be  pro- 
vided with — 

••(1)  the  results  of  any  radon  test  of  the  res- 
idence: and 

••(2)  background  information  on  the  health 
threat  posed  by  radon. 

•(e)  HiGH-RisK  Radon  Areas— The  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
shall  describe  high-risk  radon  areas  identi- 
fied by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

••(f)  Residences.— The  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  define  the 
types  of  residential  structures  for  which 
tests  for  radon  are  required. 

■•(g)  Existing  Test— The  regulations  is- 
sued pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  provide 
that,  in  any  case  in  which  a  radon  test  has 
been  conducted  for  a  residence  pursuant  to 
the  regulations,  no  additional  retesting  is  re- 
quired. 

"(h)  Preexisting  Tests— The  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  pro- 
vide that  any  radon  test  conducted  prior  to 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  the  regulations 
shall  be  considered  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  test  for  radon  for  the  purposes  of  the 
regulations  if  the  test  was  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  is  substantially  comparable  to 
a  test  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c). 

••(i)  Federal  Agency  Defined— As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  Federal  agency' 
means  an  Executive  agency,  as  defined  in 
section  105  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and 
includes  the  Postal  Service  and  any  agency 
of  the  legislative  or  judicial  branch  of  the 
Federal  (Jovernment.  and  any  federally  char- 
tered secondary  mortgage  institution.". 

(2)  Confor-ming  amendment— The  table  of 
contents  in  section  1  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  prec.  2601)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 311  the  following  new  item: 


••Sec.   312.   Radon   testing  at  time  of  home 

sale" 

SEC.  ».  POINT  OF  USE  DEVICES. 

Part  B  (42  U.S.C.  300g  et  seq.).  as  amended 
by  section  8.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 
-SEC.  Ul».  POINT  OF  USE  DEVICES. 

•■(a)  In  General  —The  Administrator  shall 
establish  a  program  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  water  treatment  devices  designed 
to— 

••(1)  remove  contaminants  installed  in  a 
residence  at  the  point  of  water  use.  and 

••(2)  ensure  that  consumers  are  provided 
with  appropriate  information  about  the  de- 
vices at  the  time  of  sale. 

••(b)  Submission  of  Information  by  Manu- 
facturers.—Not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  issue  regulations  requiring 
each  manufacturer  of  a  water  treatment  de- 
vice intended  to  be  installed  at  the  point  of 
water  use  to  submit  to  the  Administrator 
such  information  on  the  effectiveness  and 
functions  of  the  device  as  the  Administrator 
determines  is  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

••(c)  Provision  of  Information  to  Consum- 
ers.—Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  issue  regulations  establishing  mini- 
mum requirements  for  information  to  be  pro- 
vided to  consumers  prior  to  the  purchase  of 
water  treatment  devices  installed  at  the 
point  of  water  use,  including— 

■•(1)  the  efficiency  of  removal  of  contami- 
nants or  classes  of  contaminants,  including 
the  efficiency  of  a  device  compared  to  other 
comparable  devices; 

••(2)  the  period  of  effectiveness  of  the  de- 
vice and  the  rate  of  degradation  of  treatment 
efficiency,  if  any;  and 

••(3)  those  contaminants  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  published  a  national  drink- 
ing water  standard  under  section  1412  that 
are  not  removed  from  drinking  water  by  the 
device.  ". 
SEC.  10.  DRINKING  WATER  SUPPLY  PROTECmON. 

(a)  In  General —Section  1427  (42  U.S.C. 
300h-6)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  section  heading: 

-SEC.   M27.  DRINKING  WATER  SUPPLY  PROTEC- 
•nON  AREAS.", 

(2)  by  striking  subsections  (a)  and  (bi  and 
inserting  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  support  and  assist  the  establishment  of 
programs  for  the  protection  of  water  supply 
areas. 

••(b)  Definition  of  Supply  Protection 
Area— As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
water  supply  protection  area^  means  an  area 
that  contains  ground  water  or  surface  water 
that— 

••(1)  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  to  a 
public  water  system: 

••(2)  if  contaminated,  would  create  a  sig- 
nificant hazard  to  public  health:  and 

••(3)  satisfies  the  criteria  established  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)."; 
.(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 
(i)  by  striking  ••State"; 

(ii)  by  striking  •critical  aquifer"  and  in- 
serting ''water  supply":  and 

(ill)  by  striking  'selection  of  such  area  for 
a  demonstration  program"  and  inserting 
'approval  of  an  application  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  area";  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  last  sentence; 
(4)  in  subsection  (d>— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  •1986"  and  inserting  ■1993": 


(B)  by  striking  ••critical  aquifer"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  ••water  sup- 
ply": 

(C)  by  striking  "aquifer"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  •water  supply";  and 

(D)  by  striking  •ground"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears; 

(5)  in  subsection  (e) — 

(A)  by  striking  "demonstration"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "critical 
aquifer"  and  inserting  "water  supply":  and 

(C)  by  striking  ••critical"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears: 

(6)  in  subsection  (fv— 

(A)  by  striking  •ground"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  •drinking"; 

(B)  by  striking  "underground"  each  place 
it  appears; 

(C)  by  striking  "critical"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subsection 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  A  comprehensive  management  plan  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  also 
propose  modifications  of  otherwise  applica- 
ble monitoring  requirements  of  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations.  Any  pro- 
posal made  in  the  plan  for  alternative  mon- 
itoring requirements  shall  identify  specific 
pollution  prevention  measures  to  be  imple- 
mented that  allow  for  an  alternative  mon- 
itoring program."; 

(7)  by  striking  subsection  (g)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(g)  ACTIVITIES  Involving  Federal  agen- 
cies.— 

••(1)  Federal  agency  activities.— In  the 
case  of  a  water  supply  protection  area  within 
a  State  for  which  an  application  is  approved 
pursuant  to  subsection  (i).  each  activity  or 
development  project  carried  out  by  a  Federal 
agency  within  the  area  shall  be  carried  out 
in  a  manner  that  is.  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  consistent  with  the  approved  ap- 
plication and  plan  referred  to  in  subsection 
(e)(2). 

"(2)  Federal  licensee  and  permittee  ac- 
tivities.—In  the  case  of  a  water  supply  pro- 
tection area  for  which  an  application  is  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  subsection  (i),  each  appli- 
cant for  a  required  Federal  license  or  permit 
to  conduct  an  activity  within  the  area  shall 
provide  in  the  application  to  the  licensing  or 
permitting  agency  a  certification  from  the 
planning  entity  that  the  proposed  activity  is 
consistent  with  the  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan  of  the  applicant. 

••(3)  Preside.ntial  exemption.— The  Presi- 
dent may  exempt  any  Federal  pioject  or  de- 
velopment project  from  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  if  the  President  determines 
that  the  exemption  is  in  the  paramount  in- 
terest of  the  United  States."; 

(8)  by  striking  subsections  (i)  and  (j)  and 
inserting  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(i)  Approval  or  Disapproval.— 

"(1)  In  general— Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  receipt  of  an  application  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  the  application. 

"(2)  Determination  by  the  adminis- 
trator.—The  Administrator  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  an  application  on  the  basis  of  a 
determination  that — 

"(A)  the  water  supply  protection  area 
meets  the  criteria  established  under  sub- 
section (d); 

"(B)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments described  in  subsection  (e);  and 

"(C)  there  are  adequate  legal  authorities 
and  financial  resources  to  ensure  effective 
implementation  of  the  comprehensive  man- 
agement plan  required  under  subsection 
(e)(5). 
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"(3)  Submission  to  the  governor.— If  the 
Administrator  disapproves  an  application, 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Gov- 
ernor a  written  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  the  disapproval  of  the  application. 

•'(4)  Resubmission  of  applications.— An 
applicant  may  modify  and  resubmit  any  ap- 
plication that  is  disapproved. 

••(j)  Grants.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Administrator  may 
make  grants  to  applicants  that  propose  to 
develop  an  application  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c). 

"(2)  Conditions  for  grants.— a  grant 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  on  the  conditions  that — 

••(A)  the  applicant  provides  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  costs  of  developing  the  appli- 
cation: and 

••(B)  a  grant  to  an  applicant  is  made  for 
not  more  than  3  consecutive  years.";  and 

(9)  in  subsection  (n>— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence — 

(i)  by  striking  •'carry  out  this  section"  and 
inserting  "make  grants  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (3)'":  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  after  "$17,500,000  "  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■•1992-aOOO $20,000,000.^; 

and 

(B)  by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  1424 
(42  U.S.C.  300h-3)  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (e). 

(c)  State  Water  Supply  PRcrrEcrioN  Pro- 
gram.—Section  1428  (42  U.S.C.  300h-7)  is 
amended —  ^ 

(1)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  section  heading: 

SEC.     1428.     STATE     PROGRAMS     TO     PROTECT 
WATER  SUPPLY  AREAS. 

(2)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  •wellhead"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "water  supply":  and 

(B)  by  striking  •'well"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  •"source": 

(3)  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  by  striking 
••wellhead  '  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing '•water  supply"; 

(4)  by  striking  subsection  (d)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Program  Revision.— 

"(1)  Submission.— The  Governor  of  a  State 
may  submit  to  the  Administrator  a  new  or 
revised  program  to  protect  water  supply 
areas  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
from  contaminants  that  may  have  adverse 
effects  on  human  health. 

"(2)    APPROVAL    BY    THE    ADMINI.STRATOR.— 

The  Administrator  shall  approve  a  new  or  re- 
vised water  supply  protection  program  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  subsection  if — 

•'(A)  the  program  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of 
subsection  (a); 

••(B)  the  program  was  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  public  participation  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b): 

••(C)  the  State  has  enacted  such  legal  au- 
thority as  is  sufficient  to  protect  drinking 
water  within  each  water  supply  area  in  the 
State  in  acicordance  with  this  section:  and 

•'(D)  the  legal  authorities  established 
under  subparagraph  (C)  are  reasonably  likely 
to  be  implemented. 

••(3)  Definition  of  legal  authority —As 
used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "legal  au- 
thority' means  a  State  statute,  county  or 
municipal  ordinance,  or  other  enforceable 
authority  that  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  lo- 
cation of  new  sources  of  contaminants  iden- 
tified pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3)  within 
each  water  supply  area  in  the  State  and  to 


control  the  release  of  contaminants  from  ex- 
isting sources  within  the  water  supply  area, 
including  such  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
authority  as  the  Administrator  determines 
to  be  adequate.": 

(5)  subsection  (e)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'"(e)  Water  Supply  Protection  Area  De- 
fined.—As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"water  supply  protection  area"  means  the 
surface  and  subsurface  area  surrounding  a 
water  supply,  including  a  surface  water 
source  or  wellhead  area,  that  supplies  a  pub- 
lic water  system  through  which  contami- 
nants are  reasonably  likely  to  move  toward 
and  reach  the  water  supply."; 

(6)  subsection  (g)  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  the  first  sentence:  and 

(B)  striking  "wells"  and  inserting  "sup- 
plies"; 

(7)  in  subsection  (h) — 

(A)  by  striking  "(h)  FEDERAL  Agencies.— 
Each"  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(h)  Activities  Involving  Federal  Agen- 
cies.— 
"(1)  Federal  agency  activities.— Each"; 

(B)  by  striking  ""The  President  may"  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(3)  Presidential  exemption.— The  Presi- 
dent may": 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  (as  so 
designated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Federal  licensee  and  per.mittee  ac- 
tivities.—In  the  case  of  a  water  supply  area 
within  a  State  for  which  a  program  is  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  each  ap- 
plicant for  a  required  Federal  license  or  per- 
mit to  conduct  an  activity  within  the  area 
shall  provide  in  the  application  to  the  licens- 
ing or  permitting  agency  a  certification 
from  the  State  that  the  proposed  activity 
complies  with  the  enforceable  policies  of  the 
program  of  the  State  and  that  the  activity 
will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved program.":  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  so  designated)  by 
inserting  after  "a  State  program"  the  fol- 
lowing: "approved  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)";  and 

.  (8)  in  subsection  (k)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  may 
make  a  grant  to  a  State  with  a  program  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  to  carry 
out  the  program.  The  amount  of  each  grant 
may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  car- 
rying out  the  program.":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"1992-2000  $20,000,000". 

(d)  Federal  Water  Pollu"tion  Control 
Act  Grant  Eligibility.— Section  319(h)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1329(h))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  Water  supply  protecttion  areas.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  may  be  used  to  carry  out  a 
project  consistent  with  a  water  supply  pro- 
tection area  comprehensive  plan  approved 
pursuant  to  section  1427(i)  of  title  XIV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (commonly  known 
as  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act")  (42  U.S.C. 
300h-6(i))  or  a  State  water  supply  protection 
program  approved  pursuant  to  section  1428(d) 
of  such  Act.  The  funds  shall  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  for  use  of  funds 
under  this  section,  and  be  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions that  apply  under  this  section.". 
SEC.  1 1.  EMERGENCY  POWERS. 

Section  1431  (42  U.S.C.  3001)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


-SEC.  1431.  ACTIONS  AUTHORIZED  AGAINST  IMMI- 
NENT AND  SUBSTANTIAL 
ENDANGERMENT  TO  HEALTH  OR  AN 
UNDERGROUND  SOURCE  OF  DRINK- 
ING WATER. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  the  Administrator,  on  receipt  of 
information  that  a  contaminant  that  is 
present  in  or  is  likely  to  enter  a  public  water 
system  or  an  underground  source  of  drinking 
water  may  present  an  imminent  and  sub- 
stantial endangerment  to  the  health  of  indi- 
viduals, and  after  providing  notice  to  appro- 
priate State  and  local  officials,  may  take 
such  actions  as  the  Administrator  may  con- 
sider necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  individuals.  The  actions  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  take  may  include — 

"(1)  issuing  such  orders  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  health  of  individuals 
who  are  A"  may  be  users  of  the  public  water 
system  (including  travelers)  or  to  restore  or 
protect  the  public  water  system,  including 
orders  requiring  the  provision  of  alternative 
water  supplies  by  persons  who  caused  or  con- 
tributed to  the  enclangerment;  and 

"(2)  commencing  a  civil  action  for  appro- 
priate relief,  including  a  restraining  order  or 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction.". 

SEC.  12.  TAMPERING  WITH  PUBLIC  WATER  SYS- 
TEMS. 

(a)  Tampering.— Section  1432(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
3(X)i-l(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Tampering.— No  person  shall  tamper 
with,  attempt  to  tamper  with,  or  make  a 
threat  to  tamper  with  a  public  water  sys- 
tem.". 

(b)  Tamper  Defined.— Section  1432(d)  (42 
U.S.C,  300i-l(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

""(d)  Tamper  Defined.— As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "tamper'  means — 

"(1)  the  introduction  or  addition  of— 

"•(A)  any  element,  compound,  solution,  or 
substance  designated  as  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance pursuant  to  section  102  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  9602); 

■"(B)  any  hazardous  waste  having  the  char- 
acteristics identified  under  or  listed  pursu- 
ant to  section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (42  U.S.C.  6921): 

""(C)  any  toxic  pollutant  listed  under  sec- 
tion 307(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1317(a));  or 

"(D)  any  imminently  hazardous  chemical 
substance  or  mixture,  with  respect  to  which 
the  Administrator  has  taken  action  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  2606), 

into  a  public  water  system  so  as  to  endanger 
public  health  except  if  the  introduction  is  by 
an  employee  or  authorized  agent  of  a  public 
water  system  and  is  carried  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  normal  duties  of  the  employee 
or  agent  for  the  purposes  of  treatment  of 
water  or  as  a  requirement  for  compliance 
with  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  (includ- 
ing any  regulation),  or  in  response  to  a  pub- 
lic health  emergency;  or 

"•(2)  the  interference  with  the  proper  oper- 
ation or  function  of  a  public  water  system  if 
the  person  who  causes  the  interference  is 
recklessly  indifferent  to  the  harm  that  the 
interference  may  cause  to  any  person;  or 

""(3)  removing  water  from  a  public  water 
system  through  a  pipe  or  device  outside  the 
public  water  system  and  returning  water  to 
the  public  water  system,  except  in  any  case 
in  which  a  pipe  or  device  is  totally  within 
the  control  of  1  or  more  public  water  sys- 
tems. ". 

SEC.  13.  DRINKING  WATER  RESEARCH,  EDU- 
CATION. AND  CERTIFICATION. 

Section  1442  (42  U.S.C.  300j-l)  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  redesignatinK  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section <b)  as  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (d) 
and  moving  such  paragraph  to  appear  after 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d); 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  (as  so  amend- 
ed): 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  of 
subsection  (a)(2)  as  subsection  (b)  and  mov- 
ing such  subsection  to  appear  after  sub- 
section (a); 

(4)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  strilcing  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  amend- 
ed) and  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph; 

•(2)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to — 

•■(A)  collect  and  make  available  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  research,  investigations, 
and  demonstrations  with  respect  to  provid- 
ing a  dependably  safe  supply  of  drinking 
water,  together  with  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations in  connection  with  the  infor- 
mation: and 

•■(B)  make  available  research  facilities  of 
the  Agency  to  appropriate  public  authori- 
ties, institutions,  and  individuals  engaged  in 
studies  and  research  relating  to  this  title.": 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•■(12)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subsection 
J20.000.000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1994 
through  2000.": 

(5)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c). 
by  striking  'eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection  "  and  insert- 
ing •■2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1993.  and  every  5  years  thereafter": 

(6i  in  subsection  (d)  (as  amended  by  para- 
graph (1))— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  '■,  and"  at 
the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon: 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ■;  and"; 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (1))  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■•(4)  develop  and  maintain  a  system  for 
forecasting  the  supply  of,  and  demand  for. 
various  professional  occupational  categories 
and  other  occupational  categories  needed  for 
the  protection  and  treatment  of  drinking 
water  in  each  region  of  the  United  States.": 
and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  Cairy  out  this  subsection 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1994 
through  2000. ■■; 

(7)  by  striking  subsection  (e)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(ewDThe  Chief  Operator  of  a  public  water 
system  and  any  laboratory  conducting  tests 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  such  additional 
personnel  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, shall  be  required  to  be  certified 
as  proficient  pursuant  to  this  section  by  a 
State  that  has  a  certification  program  that 
is  approved  by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  requirement  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
that  is  4  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1993.  unless— 

■■(A)  the  State  extends  the  effective  date 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3);  or 

'•(B)  the  State  has  proposed  to  develop  a 
small  system  compliance  program  for  the 
system,  in  which  case  the  effective  date  shall 
be  the  date  that  is  3  years  after  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  compliance  program. 

•'(3)  The  State  may  extend  the  effective 
date  of  the  requirement  referred  to  In  para- 


graph (1)  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  3  years 
on  a  system-specific  basis  if  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that,  with  respect  to  a 
system,  adequate  opportunity  to  seek  certifi- 
cation did  not  exist  during  the  period  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

'■(4)  E^ch  certification  of  proficiency  is- 
sued by  the  appropriate  official  of  a  State 
under  this  section  shall  be  granted  to  the  in- 
dividual that  receives  the  certification  and 
shall  not  be  granted  to  the  public  water  sys- 
tem where  the  individual  is  employed. 

"(5)  A  certification  of  proficiency  issued 
under  this  section  shall  be  effective  during 
the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
certification.  An  individual  may  be  recer- 
tified on  termination  of  the  5-year  period 
(and  on  termination  of  each  subsequent  5- 
year  period)  if  the  individual  complies  with 
inservice  training  and  related  education  re- 
quirements for  the  certification. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  is  intended  to 
be  construed  to  prevent  a  State  from  requir- 
ing more  frequent  certification  than  is  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (5). 

'■(7)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1993.  the  Administrator  shall  publish  guide- 
lines specifying  minimum  standards  for  cer- 
tification of  the  proficiency  of  operators  and 
other  appropriate  personnel  by  a  State  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

"(8)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1993.  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  a  public  water  systems  operator's 
manual  that  describes  essential  knowledge 
and  skills  of— 

"(A)  a  Chief  Operator;  and 

"(B)  such  additional  personnel  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  appropriate  to  re- 
ceive operator  proficiency  certification. 

••(9)(A)  Beginning  on  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  the  guidelines  under  paragraph  (7). 
the  Governor  of  a  State  may  submit  to  the 
Administrator,  in  such  form  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  require,  a  certification  program 
under  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  review  and 
approve  or  disapprove  a  program  submitted 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  submittal  of  the  application. 
The  Administrator  shall  approve  the  applica- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  determination  that — 

"(i)  the  State  certification  program  will  be 
consistent  with  the  guidelines  published  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b); 

"(ii)  the  State  has  committed  to  imple- 
ment the  program  by  not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  approval  of  the  application: 
and 

"(Iti)  the  State  agrees  to  provide  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator such  information  concerning  the 
program  as  the  Administrator  may  request. 

"(C)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Adminis- 
trator diSiipproves  a  program,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  to  the  State  a  written 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  disapproval. 
The  State  may,  not  later  than  90  days  after 
receipt  of  the  statement  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, submit  to  the  Administrator  such 
modifications  to  the  application  as  may  be 
necessary.  Not  later  than  30  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  revised  application,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  re- 
vised application. 

"(D)  A  State  may  establish  a  certification 
requirement  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
established  pursuant  to  this  section.";  and 

(8)  in  subsection  (g)  by  amending  the  third 
sentence  by  striking  "1987-1991"  and  insert- 
ing   1994-2000". 


SEC.     14.    STATE    DRINKING     WATER    PROGRAM 
FUNDING. 

(a)  Public  Water  System  Supervision 
Program.— Section  1443(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300j- 
2(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3) — 

(A)  by  striking   "A   grant"   and   inserting 
"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B). 

a  grant";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  For  fiscal  year  1997,  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  a  grant  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  cover  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  the  grant  recipient  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator) in  carrying  out,  during  the  1-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  grant  is 
made,  a  public  water  system  supervision  pro- 
gram. A  State  may  use  funds  collected  as  a 
result  of  a  fee  program  established  under  sec- 
tion 1444(a)  to  match  Federal  assistance  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  funds  are  in  excess  of 
amounts  provided  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  for  fiscal  year  1994.": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  adding  at  the  end  a 
period  and  the  following  new  flush  sentence; 
"For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under 
paragraph  (1),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  and 
$100,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1994 
through  2000":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  If  the  Administrator  assumes  the  pri- 
mary enforcement  responsibility  of  a  State 
water  system  supervision  program,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  reserve  from  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  that  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  provided  to  the  State  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection.  The  Administrator 
shall  use  the  funds  reserved  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  in  combination  with  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  1444,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  ensure  the  full  and  effective  admin- 
istration of  a  public  water  system  super- 
vision program  in  the  State.". 

(b)  State  Ground  Water  Protection 
Grants.— Section  1443  (42  U.S.C.  3003-2)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  may  make  a 
grant  to  a  State  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  St^te  program  to  ensure 
the  coordinated  and  comprehensive  protec- 
tion of  ground  water  resources  within  the 
State. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1993.  and  annually  there- 
after, the  Administrator  shall  publish  guid- 
ance that  establishes  procedures  for  applica- 
tion for  State  ground  water  protection  pro- 
gram assistance  and  that  identifies  key  ele- 
ments of  State  ground  water  protection  pro- 
grams. 

"(3)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  award 
grants  to  States  that  submit  an  application 
that  is  approved  by  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator  shall  determine  the  amount 
of  a  grant  awarded  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph on  the  basis  of  an  assessment  of  the 
extent  of  ground  water  resources  in  the 
State  and  the  likelihood  that  awarding  the 
grant  will  result  in  sustained  and  reliable 
protection  of  ground  water  quality. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  also  award  a 
grant  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  for  innova- 
tive programs  for  prevention  of  ground  water 
contamination  proposed  by  a  State. 
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•(C)  The  Administrator  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum, ensure  that,  for  each  fiscal  year,  not 
less  than  1  percent  of  funds  made  available 
to  the  Administrator  by  appropriations  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  are  allocated  to 
each  State  that  submits  an  application  that 
is  approved  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  may  not  award  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  to  a  person  who 
is  not  a  State. 

"(E)  No  grant  awarded  by  the  Adminis- 
trator may  be  used  for  a  project  to  remediate 
ground  water  contamination. 

"(4)  The  awarding  of  grants  by  the  Admin- 
istrator pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
coordinated  with  the  awarding  of  grants  pur- 
suant to  section  319(i)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Oontrol  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1329(i))  and 
the  awarding  of  other  Federal  grant  assist- 
ance that  provides  funding  for  programs  re- 
lated to  ground  water  protection. 

"(5)  The  amount  of  a  grant  awarded  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
ground  water  protection  program  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  grant  (as  determined  by  the 
Administrator)  for  the  1-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  the  grant  is  awarded. 
The  State  shall  pay  a  State  share  to  cover 
the  costs  of  the  ground  water  protection  pro- 
gram from  State  funds  in  an  amount  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
program. 

"(6)  Not  Ifcter  than  3  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1993,  and  every  3  years  there- 
after, the  Administrator  shall  evaluate  the 
State  ground  water  protection  programs 
that  are  the  subject  of  grants  awarded  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  and  report  to  Congress 
on  the  status  of  ground  water  quality  in  the 
United  States  and  the  effectiveness  of  State 
programs  for  ground  water  protection. 

"(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  $20,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1994  through  2000'. 

(c)  State  Drinking  Water  Program  Fund- 
ing—Section  1413(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300g-2(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  is  providing  funding  that,  in  combina- 
tion with  Federal  grant  assistance  received 
pursuant  to  section  1443(a),  is  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  full  and  effective  administration 
of  the  public  water  system  supervision  pro- 
gram of  the  State'. 

(d)  Federal  Fee  Program.— Section  1444 
(42  use.  300J-3)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC.    1444.    FEDERAL    DRINKING    WATER    PRO- 
GRAM FEE. 

"(a)  Establishment  — 

•'(1)  General  authority —The  Adminis- 
trator shall  establish  a  Federal  program  for 
the  collection  of  fees  from  public  water  sys- 
tems in  a  State  to  support  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  water  system  su- 
pervision program  in  the  State.  Beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  collect  fees  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  a  State  if  the  State  does  not 
have  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
public  water  systems  within  the  State  pursu- 
ant to  section  1413(a). 

■•(2)  Amount  of  fees— If  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  collect  fees  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Administrator  shall  assess 


each  public  water  system  of  the  State  that 
serves  more  than  3,300  individuals.  The 
amount  of  a  fee  collected  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  not  greater  than 
$0,005  per  100  gallons  of  water  billed  by  a  sys- 
tem, and  shall,  in  combination  with  Federal 
grant  funds  reserved  by  the  Administrator 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  provided  to 
the  State,  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  full  and 
effective  administration  of  the  public  water 
system  supervision  program  of  the  State. 

•'(b)  Public  Drinking  Water  System  Su- 
pervision Fund.— 

"(1)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  'Public  Drinking  Water 
System  Supervision  Fund'  (referred  to  in 
this  paragraph  as  the  'Fund'),  consisting  of— 

"(A)  such  amounts  as  are  appropriated  to 
the  Fund  under  paragraph  (2):  and 

"(B)  any  interest  earned  on  investment  of 
amounts  in  the  Fund  under  paragraph  (4). 

"(2)  Transfers  to  fund —There  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to 
amounts  collected  as  fees,  and  interest  on 
the  fees,  and  received  in  the  Treasury  under 
this  section. 

'■(3)  Expe.nditures  from  fund.— On  request 
by  the  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  from  the  Fund  to  the 
Administrator  such  amounts  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  activities  for  which  fees  are  collected 
under  this  section. 

"(4)  Investment  of  funds.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  invest  such  portion  of  the 
Fund  as  is  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, required  to  meet  then  current  with- 
drawals. Investments  may  be  made  only  in 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States. 

"(B)  Acquisition  of  obligations —For  the 
purpose  of  investments,  obligations  may  be 
acquired — 

"(i)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price:  or 

""(ii)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price. 

"(C)  Sale  of  obligations.— Any  obligation 
acquired  by  the  Fund  may  be  sold  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  market 
price. 

""(D)  Credits  to  fund— The  interest  on, 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  redemption 
of,  any  obligations  held  in  the  Fund  shall  be 
credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Fund. 

"(5)  Transfers  of  a.mou.nts.— 

""(A)  In  general— The  amounts  required 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Fund  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  transferred  at  least 
monthly  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(B)  Adjustments.— Proi>er  adjustment 
shall  be  made  in  amounts  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  extent  prior  estimates 
were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts 
required  to  be  transferred. 

"(c)  State  Loan  Funds.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  amounts  made  available  to  the 
Administrator  from  the  Fund  established 
under  subsection  (b)  are  less  than  the  total 
amount  deposited  in  the  Fund  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  may 
reserve  from  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  1489  the  difference  between  the 
amounts. 

"(2)  Use  of  funds. — The  Administrator 
may  use  the  amount  reserved  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  administration  of  the 
public  water  system  supervision  program  of 
States  for  which  fees  were  collected  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.". 


SEC.  15.  RECORDS  AND  INSPECTIONS. 

(a)  In  General — 

(1)  Records.— Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
section  1445(a)(1)  (42  U.S.C  300j-4(a)(l))  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(A)  Each  person  who  (as  determined  by 
the  Administrator) — 

"(i)  is  a  supplier  of  water: 

"(ii)  is  or  may  be  otherwise  subject  to  a 
primary  drinking  water  regulation  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  1412  or  an  order 
issued  pursuant  to  section  1441; 

"(jii)  is  or  may  be  subject  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  part  B  or  this  part;  or 

"(iv)  is  a  grantee, 
shall  establish  and  maintain  such  records, 
make  such  reports,  conduct  such  monitoring, 
and  provide  such  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  reasonably  require  to  assist  the 
Administrator  in  carrying  out  the  activities 
described  in  subparagraph  (B). 

••(B)  The  activities  described  in  this  sub- 
paragraph are  as  follows: 

••(i)  Issuing  regulations  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

••(ii)  Determining  whether  a  person  has 
acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance  with  part  B 
or  this  part. 

"(iii)  Determining  the  injunctive  or  pen- 
alty relief  appropriate  for  any  violation  of 
part  B  or  this  part. 

"(iv)  Administering  a  program  of  financial 
assistance  under  this  title. 

••(V)  Evaluating  the  health  risks  of  unregu- 
lated contaminants  and  advising  the  public 
of  the  risks. 

••(vi)  Carrying  out  any  other  responsibility 
of  the  Administrator  under  this  title." 

(2)  FAcrroRS  for  consideration.— Section 
1445(a)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  300j-4(a)(l)),  as  amended 
by  section  4(c)(2),  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(D)  In  requiring  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  public  water  system  to  conduct  monitoring 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  take  into  consideration  the  size 
of  the  population  served  by  the  public  water 
system  and  the  contaminants  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  drinking  water  of  the  public 
water  system.". 

(b)  Authorization.— Section  1445(a)(8)  (42 
U.S.C.  300j-4(a)(8))  is  amended  by  striking 
"•$30,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987  "  and  inserting  "$35,000,000  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1994  through  2000". 

(c)  Inspections.— Subsections  (b)  and  (o  of 
section  1445  (42  U.S.C.  300J-4  (b)  and  (o)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(b)(1)  The  Administrator,  or  the  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Administrator  (in- 
cluding an  authorized  contractor  acting  as  a 
representative  of  the  Administrator),  on 
presentation  of  appropriate  credentials  to 
any  person  who  is  or  may  be  subject  to — 

••(i)  a  national  primary  drinking  water  reg- 
ulation prescribed  pursuant  to  section  1412; 

•■(ii)  any  requirement  to  monitor  an  un- 
regulated contaminant  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a):  or 

"(iii)  any  other  requirement  of  part  B  or  E, 
or  to  a  person  in  charge  of  any  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  person  referred  to  in  clause  (i>,  (ii), 
or  (iii)  (or  the  senior  employee  present  at  the 
site),  is  authorized  to  enter  any  establish- 
ment, facility,  or  other  property  of  a  person 
referred  to  in  clause  (i),  (ii),  or  (iii). 

"(2)  The  Administrator  or  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Administrator  may 
enter  an  establishment,  facility,  or  other 
property  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) — 

"(A)  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  per- 
son has  acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance  with 
IJart  B  or  this  part,  including  for  this  pur- 
pose,   inspecting,    at    reasonable    times,    of 
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records,  files,  papers,  processes,  controls,  and 
facilities;  or 

■•(B)  in  order  to  test  any  feature  of  a  public 
water  system,  including  the  raw  water 
source  of  the  system. 

••(3)  The  Administrator  or  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  (or  any  author- 
ized representative  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the\ 
United  States)  shall  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  of  any  record, 
report,  or  information  of  a  person  or  grantee 
tha^- 

■■(A)  is  required  to  be  maintained  under 
subsection  (a);  or 

■'(B)  Is  pertinent  to  any  financial  assist- 
ance provided  pursuant  to  this  title. 

•■(c)  Any  person,  who  is  subject  to  any  pro- 
vision of  part  B  or  this  part  (including  a  per- 
son that  the  Administrator  determines  may 
be  subject  to  a  requirement  of  part  B  or  this 
part),  shall— 

■■(1)  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a): 

■(2)  allow  the  Administrator  or  the  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Administrator  to 
enter  and  make  determinations  and  testi  and 
take  samples  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (b):  and 

■■(3)  allow  the  Administrator,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Administrator 
or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  have  access  to.  audit,  and  examine 
records,  reports,  and  information  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(3). ■'. 

(d)  Drinking  Water  Coolers.— Section 
1445  (42  use.  300J-4)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(f)       INFORM.ATION       REGARDING       DRINKING 

Water  Coolers.— The  Administrator  may 
use  the  authorities  of  this  section  in  carry- 
ing out  part  F.  With  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  section  to  persons  subject  to  part 
F.  a  person  who  manufactures,  imports, 
sells,  or  distributes  drinking  water  coolers  or 
component  parts  of  drinking  water  in  inter- 
state commerce  shall  be  considered  a  sup- 
r'ier  of  water. ■■. 
SEC.  16.  FEDERAL  AGENCIES. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  1447  (42 
use.  300J-6  (a)  and  (b))  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■(a)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  be  sub- 
ject to.  and  comply  with,  all  Federal.  State, 
interstate  and  local  substantive  and  proce- 
dural requirements,  administrative  authori- 
ties, and  process  and  sanctions  respecting 
the  provision  of  safe  drinking  water  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  any 
nongovernmental  entity  is  subject  to,  and 
shall  comply  with,  the  requirements,  au- 
thorities, and  process  and  sanctions. 

■■(2)  The  Federal.  State,  interstate,  and 
local  substantive  and  procedural  require- 
ments, administrative  authority,  and  process 
and  sanctions  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  in- 
clude all  administrative  orders  and  all  civil 
and  administrative  penalties  or  fines,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  penalties  or  fines  are 
punitive  or  coercive  in  nature  or  are  imposed 
for  isolated,  intermittent,  or  continuing  vio- 
lations. 

■■(3)  The  United  States  hereby  expressly 
waives  any  immunity  otherwise  applicable 
to  the  United  States  with  respect  to  any  re- 
quirement, administrative  authority,  or 
process  or  sanction  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  (including  any  injunctive  relief,  adminis- 
trative order  or  civil  or  administrative  pen- 
alty or  fine  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2).  or 
reasonable  service  charge).  The  reasonable 
service  charges  referred  to  in  this  paragraph 
include  fees  or  charges  assessed  in  connec- 


tion with  the  processing,  issuance,  renewal 
or  amendment  of  permits,  variances,  or  ex- 
emptions, review  of  plans,  studies,  and  other 
documents,  and  inspection  and  monitoring  of 
facilities,  as  well  as  any  other  nondiscrim- 
inatory charges  that  are  assessed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Federal.  State,  interstate,  or 
local  safe  drinking  water  regulatory  pro- 
gram. 

■■(4)  No  agent,  employee,  or  officer  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  personally  liable  for 
any  civil  penalty  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  act  or  omission  within  the 
scope  of  the  official  duties  of  the  agent,  em- 
ployee, or  officer. 

•■(5)  An  agent,  employee,  or  officer  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  subject  to  a  criminal 
sanction  (including  a  fine  or  imprisonment 
under  this  subsection).  No  department,  agen- 
cy, or  instrumentality  of  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, or  judicial  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  subject  to  a  sanction 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

••(b)(1)  The  President  may  waive  compli- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  by  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  in  the  executive 
branch  if  the  President  determines  waiving 
compliance  with  such  subsection  to  be  in  the 
paramount  interest  of  the  United  States. 

■•(2)  No  waiver  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  granted  due  to  the  lack  of  an  appro- 
priation unless  the  President  has  specifically 
requested  the  appropriation  as  part  of  the 
budgetary  process  and  Congress  has  failed  to 
make  available  the  requested  appropriation. 

■•(3)  A  waiver  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  1  year,  but  an 
additional  waiver  may  be  granted  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  1  year  on  the  termi- 
nation of  a  waiver  if  the  President  reviews 
the  waiver  and  makes  a  determination  that 
it  is  in  the  paramount  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  an  additional  waiver. 

■■(4)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  President  shall  report  to  Congress 
on  each  waiver  granted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
together  with  the  reason  for  granting  the 
waiver.". 
SEC.  17.  cmzErra  civil  action. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsections  (a)  through 
(c)  of  section  1449  (42  U.S.C.  300J-8  (a) 
through  (O)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b).  any  person  may  commence  a  civil  action 
on  behalf  of  the  person— 

■■(A)  against  any  person  (including  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  sec- 
tions 1447  and  1472)  who  is  alleged  to  have 
violated  (if  there  is  evidence  that  the  alleged 
violation  has  been  repeated  by  the  person)  or 
to  be  in  violation  of  any  requirement  of  part 
B  or  this  part  (including  any  regulation  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  title): 

■■(B)  against  any  Federal  agency  that  is  al- 
leged to  have  violated  (if  there  is  evidence 
that  the  alleged  violation  has  been  repeated 
by  the  person)  or  to  be  in  violation  of  any 
order  Issued  under  this  title  by  the  Adminis- 
trator: 

'■(C)  against  any  Federal  agency  that  fails 
to  pay  a  penalty  assessed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  section  1472(c)(1)(B)  with- 
in 1  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  final 
order:  and 

••(D)  against  the  Administrator,  if  a  failure 
of  the  Administrator  to  perform  any  act  or 
duty  under  this  title  that  is  not  discre- 
tionary with  the  Administrator  is  alleged. 

■■^?r*ftch  United  States  district  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of 
the  parties,  to  enforce  in  an  action  brought 
under  this  subsection  any  requirement  under 


this  title  (including  any  requirement  under  a 
regulation  issued  under  this  title)  or  any 
order  issued  under  this  title  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  a  Federal  agency.  The  enforcement 
by  the  court  may  include  ordering— 

■■(A)  the  Federal  agency  to  pay  the  penalty 
assessed  pursuant  to  section  1472(c)(1)(B),  or 
order  relief  pursuant  to  section  1428:  and 

■■(B)  the  Administrator  to  perform  an  act 
or  duty  described  in  paragraph  (1)(D),  and  to 
Impose  any  appropriate  civil  penalties  pursu- 
ant to  section  1472. 

■•(b)(1)  No  civil  action  may  be  com- 
menced— 

••(A)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  concerning  a 
violation  of  a  requirement  prescribed  under 
this  title  (including  any  requirement  under  a 
regulation  issued  under  this  title)— 

••<i)  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  plaintiff 
gives  notice  of  the  violation  to— 

'•(I)  the  Administrator; 

••(II)  any  alleged  violator  of  the  require- 
ment: and 

■■(III)  the  State  in  which  the  violation  oc- 
curs, or  has  occurred; 

■■(ii)  if  the  Administrator,  or  the  Attorney 
General,  has  commenced  and  is  diligently 
prosecuting,  a  civil  action  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  require  compliance  with  the 
requirement,  except  that  in  any  such  action 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States  any  person 
may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right; 

■■(iii)  if  a  State  has  commenced  prior  to 
the  notification  required  by  this  subsection, 
and  is  diligently  prosecuting,  a  civil  action 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States  to  require 
compliance  with  the  requirement,  except 
that  in  any  such  action  in  a  court  of  tire 
United  States  any  person  may  intervene  as  a 
matter  of  right;  or 

"(iv)  if  the  Administrator  has  commenced, 
and  is  diligently  prosecuting,  an  action  pur- 
suant to  section  1472(a)  against  a  Federal 
agency,  or  with  respect  to  which  the  Admin- 
istrator has  issued  a  final  order  and  the  vio- 
lator has  paid  a  penalty  pursuant  to  section 
1472(c);  or 

'•(B)  under  subsection  (a)(1)(D),  before  the 
termination  of  the  60-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  plaintiff  gives  notice  of  the 
action  to  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  notice  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  given  in  such  manner  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

■•(c)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Attorney  General,  if 
not  a  party,  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right  at  any  time  in  the  proceedings.  A  judg- 
ment in  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a 
party  shall  not  have  any  binding  effect  upon 
the  United  States.". 

(b)  Service  of  Complaint— Section  1449 
(42  U.S.C  300J-8)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

•'(f)  Whenever  any  action  is  brought  under 
this  section  in  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
the  plaintiff  shall  serve  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint on  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator. No  consent  judgment  shall  be 
entered  in  an  action  in  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  party  during  the  45-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
a  proposed  consent  judgment  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Administrator.  A  judg- 
ment in  an  action  under  this  section  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  not  a  party  shall 
not  have  a  binding  effect  on  the  United 
States,''. 

SEC.  18.  OTHER  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Definition  of  Public  Water  System.— 
Section  1401(4)  (42  U.S.C.  300f(4))  is  amended 
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by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  term  does  not  include  any  non- 
community  water  system  that  does  not  pro- 
vide water  for  human  consumption  if  bottled 
water  is  provided  for  human  consumption, 
and  there  are  posted  such  signs  prohibiting 
the  drinking  of  water  from  the  system  as  the 
Administrator  determines  are  appropriate.". 

(b)  Annual  Report.— Section  1450  (42 
U.S.C.  3O0J-9)  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (h). 

(c)  State  Primary  Enforcement  Respon- 
sibility.—Section  1413(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300g- 
2(a)).  as  amended  by  section  14(c).  is  further 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(1)  has  adopted  drinking  water  regula- 
tions that  are  no  less  stringent  than  the  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  1412  not 
later  than  2  years  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  national  regulations  by  the  Adminis- 
trator;". 

(d)  Judicial  Review.— Section  1448(a)  (42 
U.S.C.  300j-7(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ••final" 
after  ••any  other";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  ••or 
issuance  of  the  order"  and  inserting  ■"or  any 
other  final  Agency  action'". 

(e)  Report  to  Congress  on  Private  Drink- 
ing Water —Section  1450  (42  U.S.C.  300J-9)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

'•(j)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  extent  and  serious- 
ness of  contamination  of  private  sources  of 
drinking  water  that  are  not  regulated  under 
this  Act.  Not  later  than  3  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  Congress  a  re- 
port that  includes  the  findings  of  the  study 
and  recommendations  by  the  Administrator 
concerning  responses  to  any  problems  identi- 
fied under  the  study.". 

Summary— Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1993 
title 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  Amendments  of  1993". 
findings 
The  Congress  finds  that  State  and  local 
governments  need  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  that  the 
Act  needs  to  be  reviewed  and  revised  to  re- 
duce   the    regulatory    burden    on    drinking 
water    systems,    especially    small    systems, 
while  assuring  safe  drinking  water. 
state  loan  funds 

(a)  General  Authority.— The  Administrator 
may  enter  into  a  capitalization  grant  agree- 
ment with  a  State  where  a  State  establishes 
a  loan  fund  and  agrees  to  conditions  includ- 
ing providing  a  20%  State  match,  use  of 
loans  in  compliance  with  an  intended  use 
plan,  enactment  of  authority  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  new  nonviable  systems,  and 
proper  financial  management. 

The  authority  to  establish  priorities  for 
loans  is  to  remain  with  the  State  agency  im- 
plementing the  drinking  water  program.  A 
State  may  consolidate  management  of 
drinking  water  and  clean  water  loan  funds 
provided  that  funding  remains  separate. 

(b)  Capitalization  Grants.— The  Adminis- 
trator may  make  capitalization  grants  to 
States  with  capitalization  grant  agreements 
starting  in  FY  1994.  Funds  are  to  be  allocated 
pursuant  to  the  PWSS  grant  formula.  In  ad- 
dition, 1%  is  reserved  for  Indian  tribes  and 


1%  is  reserved  for  public  health  emergencies. 
Indian  tribes,  territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  receive  direct  grants. 

(c)  Eligible  Assistance. — Projects  eligible 
to  receive  loan  assistance  are  capital  expend- 
itures for: 

Compliance  with  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulations; 

Consolidation  of  systems  and  use  of  an  al- 
ternative source  of  water  supply; 

Water  conservation; 

Construction  and  restoration  of  drinking 
water  supply,  treatment,  and  distribution 
systems; 

Projects  to  implement  a  plan  for  protec- 
tion of  water  supplies; 

Assistance  to  drinking  water  systems  for 
providing  loans  to  low  income  customers  to 
mitigate  radon  in  indoor  air; 

Purchase  of  land  needed  for  a  treatment  fa- 
cility but  not  land  for  source  proection:  and 

Replacement  of  private  wells  where  they 
present  a  significant  health  threat. 

Drinking  water  systems  eligible  for  assist- 
ance are  community  water  systems  (whether 
publicly  or  privately  owned)  and  public  and 
nonprofit  noncommunity  water  systems. 
Types  of  assistance  are: 

Loans  (provided  that  interest  rates  do  not 
exceed  market  rates,  that  repayments  start  1 
year  after  project  completion,  that  there  will 
be  a  dedicated  source  of  revenue,  and  that  re- 
payment is  made  in  20  years); 

Refinancing  of  an  obligation  incurred  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment; 

Guarantee  of  a  market  loan  or  purchase  in- 
surance for  such  a  loan; 

A  source  of  revenue  or  security  for  a  State 
obligation  related  to  the  loan  fund;  and 

A  source  of  revenue  or  security  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  a  local  obligation 
provided  that  the  payment  from  the  fund 
does  not  reduce  the  effective  interest  rate  of 
the  obligation  by  more  than  2.5%. 

No  loan  or  other  assistance  is  to  be  made 
to  a  small  system  (i.e.  under  3.300  persons) 
after  1998  unless  it  is  consistent  with  a  State 
plan  for  small  drinking  water  systems  and  a 
small  system  compliance  program  if  such  a 
program  has  been  developed. 

The  State  may  assist  disadvantaged  com- 
munities through  forgiveness  of  loan  prin- 
cipal. A  disadvantaged  community  is  any 
community  where  an  average  residential 
user  is  paying  or  is  expected  to  pay  rates 
greater  than  1.5%  of  median  household  in- 
come. The  amount  of  loan  forgiveness  is  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  needed  to  keep  drinking 
water  rates  below  1.5%  of  median  household 
income.  The  total  amount  of  the  loan  sub- 
sidy in  a  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  20%  of 
the  balance  of  the  fund. 

(d)  Administration.— Each  State  may  re- 
serve up  to  4"%  of  the  capitalization  grant  for 
administration  of  the  fund.  A  St^te  may  also 
reserve  the  greater  of  $500,000  or  10%  of  the 
State  capitalization  grant  for  technical  and 
financial  management  assistance,  including 
development  of  compliance  programs,  for 
systems  serving  fewer  than  3.3O0  persons. 

Each  State  is  to  develop  an  intended  use 
plan  for  the  fund  on  an  annual  basis.  The 
plan  is  to  establish  a  priority  list  for 
projects  and  assess  the  financial  condition  of 
the  fund.  The  plan  is  to  provide  that  first 
priority  be  given  to  systems  needing  to  com- 
ply with  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  and  for  which  the  residential 
user  rates  are  the  highest  percentage  of  me- 
dian household  income.  Also,  no  assistance  is 
to  be  given  to  a  system  for  which  consolida- 
tion is  expected  except  to  facilitate  the  con- 
solidation. 

(e)  Loan  Fund  Management.— The  Admin- 
istrator is  to  provide  for  annual  audits  of 


funds.  States  are  to  report  activities  of  the 
fund  on  an  annual  basis.  The  Administrator 
is  to  conduct  a  drinking  water  needs  assess- 
ment for  all  eligible  projects  within  one  year 
and  every  four  years  thereafter.  The  Admin- 
istrator is  to  submit  to  Congress  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  loan  funds  in  early  1998. 

(f)  Labor  Standards.— The  requirements  of 
the  Davis  Bacon  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
project  funded  by  State  l(Jan  funds. 

(g)  Authorization.— There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $600  million  in  FY  94  and  $1 
billion  in  each  fiscal  year  1995-2000. 

national  drinking  water  regulations 

(a)  Identification  of  Contaminants.— Gen- 
eral authority  is  established  to  promulgate 
drinking  water  standards  for  contaminants 
that  may  have  any  adverse* effect  on  human 
health  and  that  are  known  or  anticipated  to 
occur  in  public  water  systems  in  a  con- 
centration or  frequency  that  indicates  a  pub- 
lic health  concern. 

Within  three  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Administrator  is  to  identify  not 
fewer  than  15  unregulated  contaminants 
which  pose  the  greatest  threat  to  public 
health  and  for  which  a  drinking  water  stand- 
ard may  be  developed.  Within  three  years  of 
the  initial  identification,  and  every  three 
years  thereafter,  the  Administrator  is  to 
identify  an  additional  seven  contaminants. 

The  Administrator  is  to  propose  contami- 
nants for  identification  one  year  prior  to 
identification.  Six  months  after  proposal  of 
contaminants,  the  Administrator  and  the 
National  Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council 
are  to  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  proposed 
contaminants.  The  Council  is  to  submit  rec- 
ommended changes  to  the  Administrator. 

Two  years  after  the  identification  of  a  con- 
taminant the  Administrator  is  to  publish  a 
health  assessment  of  the  contaminant.  A 
health  assessment  may  be  delayed  2  years  if 
additional  health  effects  research  is  needed 
and  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Science  Advi- 
sory Board. 

At  the  time  the  health  assessment  is  pub- 
lished, the  Administrator  shall  either  pro- 
pose a  drinking  water  standard  or  determine 
not  to  propose  a  standard.  If  a  standard  is 
proposed,  a  final  standard  is  to  be  promul- 
gated within  18  months  of  the  health  assess- 
ment/proposed standard.  A  nonenforceable 
health  advisory  is  to  be  published  for  any 
contaminant  for  which  no  standard  Is  pro- 
mulgated. 

The  Administrator  is  to  develop  a  data 
base  of  information  on  the  occurrence  of  un- 
regulated contaminants  in  drinking  water. 
To  reduce  monitoring  burdens,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  to  collect  monitoring  information 
from  only  a  representative  sample  of  such 
systems. 

In  response  to  a  p)etition  from  7  Governors 
for  the  development  of  a  standard  for  a  con- 
taminant, the  Administrator  shall  publish  a 
drinking  water  standard  for  a  contaminant 
not  considered  in  the  listing  process  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
standard  does  not  meet  the  criteria  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  standard. 

(b)  Drinking  Water  Standard  Compliance 
and  Review. — The  Administrator  is  to  set 
compliance  deadlines  in  each  drinking  water 
regulation  at  a  period  of  not  more  than  36 
months,  rather  than  18  months  as  in  current 
law. 

In  addition,  authority  for  exemptions/ex- 
tensions of  compliance  schedules  is  clarified 
and  the  period  of  an  exemption  is  changed 
from  3  to  2  years. 

The  Administrator  is  to  review  existing 
drinking  water  standards  not  less  than  every 
6  years,  rather  than  3  years  as  in  current 
law. 
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(c)  Monitoring  Requirements— The  Admin- 
istrator may  modify  a  drinking  water  regu- 
lation to  remove  monitoring  requirements 
for  systems  not  detecting  a  contaminant  if 
the  contaminant  is  detected  in  less  than  5% 
of  systems  and  exceeds  the  standard  in  less 
than  0.5%  of  systems  or  the  contaminant  has 
not  been  found  at  a  level  exceeding  75%  of 
the  standard. 

For  systems  serving  less  than  10.000  per- 
sons, the  Administrator  or  the  State  may 
waive  the  requirement  to  conduct  quarterly 
monitoring  if  a  contaminant  is  not  detected 
in  an  initial  test. 

(d)  Health  Advisories.— The  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  publish  health  advisories  on 
contaminants  not  subject  to  a  drinking 
water  standard  in  order  to  provide  timely  in- 
formation to  assure  the  safe  and  effective  op- 
eration of  a  public  water  system. 

(e)  Sulfate.— The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized not  to  regulate  sulfate  if  another  con- 
taminant is  regulated  in  place  of  sulfate. 

SMALL  PUBLIC  WATER  SYSTEMS 

(a)  State  Small  System  Management 
Plans— Elach  State  is  to  develop  a  plan  by 
October  1997  and  every  three  years  thereafter 
for  the  coordinated  management  of  public 
water  systems  serving  less  than  3,300  per- 
sons. 

States  may  use  up  to  $500,000  or  10%  of 
drinking  water  loan  funds  each  year  to  de- 
velop State  small  system  plans  and  individ- 
ual compliance  programs  called  for  in  the 
plans. 

Key  elements  of  plans  include: 

Establish  criteria  for  determining  when 
systems  are  not  viable  and  identify  nonvia- 
ble systems; 

Identify  opportunities  for  physical  and 
management  consolidation  of  systems; 

Identify  alternative  sources  of  water  sup- 
ply; and 

Identify  financing  needs  of  small  systems. 

Based  on  review  and  assessment  of  the  sta- 
tus and  condition  of  small  water  systems, 
the  State  is  to  include  in  the  plan  the  assign- 
ment of  each  system  not  expected  to  comply 
with  drinking  water  regulations  to  one  of 
two  groups: 

Systems  with  which  the  State  will  work  to 
develop  an  individualized  compliance  pro- 
gram implementing  consolidation,  alter- 
native water  supply,  alternative  small  sys- 
tem technology,  or  other  system  restructur- 
ing: 

Systems  which  are  to  comply  with  the 
maximum  contaminant  level  for  a  specific 
regulation  (e.g.  do  not  need  a  compliance 
program  because  they  have  the  financial  and 
management  capacity  to  meet  the  maximum 
contaminant  level,  taking  into  account  fund- 
ing from  State  loan  funds  and  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Administration). 

The  plan  is  to  list  systems  in  priority 
order  based  on  the  public  health  risk  caused 
by  drinking  water  contaminants  found  in 
each  system.  The  plan  is  also  to  include  a 
schedule  for  the  development  of  the  fir^t 
one-third  of  all  compliance  programs  o«er 
the  following  five  year  period  and  develop- 
ment of  all  compliance  programs  within  10 
years. 

In  the  case  of  systems  which  are  to  meet  a 
maximum  contaminant  level,  the  system  is 
to  be  in  compliance  within  the  compliance 
period  established  in  the  regulation  begin- 
ning from  the  date  of  final  approval  of  the 
plan. 

States  are  to  provide  for  public  review  and 
comment  on  the  plans  and  the  Administrator 
shall  review  and  approve  the  plans. 

(b)  Small  System  Compliance  Program — 
States  are  to  work  with  Individual  systems 


to  develop  small  system  compliance  pro- 
grams. 

A  compliance  program  is  to  determine  and 
design  a  specific  program  for  system  consoli- 
dation or  development  of  raw  water  supply 
(including  a  financial  plan  and  engineering 
designs  and  plans)  and  may  also  identify 
measures  needed  to  assure  the  long-term  ef- 
fective management  of  the  system. 

Programs  are  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  mauclmum  contaminant  levels  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  and  may  provide  for  the  im- 
plementation of  small  system  technology 
identified  in  guidance  published  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. A  compliance  program  is  to  pro- 
vide for  small  system  technology  which  pro- 
vides the  greatest  protection  of  public  health 
consistent  with  the  financial  and  manage- 
ment capability  of  the  system,  taking  into 
account  funding  from  the  State  loan  funds 
and  the  Rural  Development  Administration. 
A  compliance  program  shall  not  provide  for 
small  systems  technology  which  would  re- 
sult in  an  unreasonable  risk  to  public  health. 

Compliance  programs  are  to  be  imple- 
mented not  less  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  the  program.  States  may 
grant  a  2  year  extension  to  finish  implemen- 
tation of  a  program. 

Compliance  programs  are  to  be  considered 
at  a  public  hearing  and  the  Administrator 
may  disapprove  a  program  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  Act  or  which  poses  a  threat 
to  public  health. 

(c)  Small  System  Technology  Guidance.— 
The  Administrator  is  to  publish  small  sys- 
tem technology  guidance  in  conjunction 
with  any  drinking  water  regulation.  Guid- 
ance is  to  identify  various  small  system 
technologies  and  the  effectiveness  and  cost 
of  each  technology. 

In  addition,  within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  Administrator  is  to  publish 
guidance  on  small  system  technology  for 
compliance  with  Phase  II,  Phase  V,  or  Sur- 
face Water  Treatment  regulations.  In  the 
case  of  a  small  system  not  in  compliance 
with  such  regulations,  compliance  is  stayeck 
until  the  date  which  is: 

No  more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
submittal  of  a  State  small  system  plan;  or 

The  compliance  date  established  in  a  com- 
pliance program. 

The  extended  compliance  period  applies 
only  to  noncommunity  systems  in  the  case 
of  the  Surface  Water  Treatment  Rule. 

ENFORCEMENT 

A  new  Part  is  added  to  the  Act  consolidat- 
ing and  streamlining  enforcement  functions 
and  creating  the  following  enforcement  pow- 
ers consistent  with  other  environmental 
statutes. 

(a)  General  Prohibition  of  Contamina- 
tion.—A  failure  to  comply  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  is  unlawful.  This  authority 
is  consistent  with  authority  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

(b)  Civil  Enforcement —The  amendment 
would  provide  consistent  administrative  en- 
forcement authority  for  violations  of  the 
Act.  Administrative  enforcement  authority 
is  similar  to  that  provided  in  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  includes  compliance  only  or- 
ders and  administrative  penalty  authority  of 
up  to  SIO.OOO  per  day  with  a  cap  of  S200.000.  In 
addition,  consistent  civil  judicial  enforce- 
ment authority  for  key  provisions  of  the  Act 
is  provided  at  S25.000  per  day  per  violation. 

(c)  Criminal  Enforcement.— The  amend- 
ment would  provide  consistent  penalties  for 
criminal  violations  of  key  provisions  of  the 
Act  and  make  the  provisions  consistent  with 
the  criminal  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 


(d)  Consolidation  Initiative —In  order  to 
encourage  the  physical  and  administrative 
consolidation  of  systems,  a  system  may  seek 
protection  from  penalties  for  an  existing 
compliance  problems  or  expected  problems 
for  a  period  of  2  years  after  consolidation  or 
sale.  The  consolidation  or  sale  must  be  out- 
lined in  a  plan  approved  by  the  State  and  the 
Administrator. 

(e)  Public  Notice  and  Notice  to  State.— The 
requirements  for  public  notice  of  violations 
of  drinking  water  regulations  with  the  po- 
tential to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  health 
are  strengthened.  Reporting  of  violations 
which  are  less  significant  is  reduced  from 
quarterly  to  annually.  States  are  to  provide 
annual  reports  on  compliance  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Administrator  is  to  provide 
a  summary  of  the  State  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

CONTROL  OF  LEAD  IN  DRINKING  WATER 

Within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  is  to  issue 
regulations  to  establish  performance  stand- 
ards for  maximum  leaching  levels  of  lead 
from  new  pipes  and  fixtures  that  convey 
drinking  water.  Lead  leaching  levels  are  to 
be  reduced  from  7%  four  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  to  4%  seven  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  In  addition,  a  violation  of 
the  ban  on  use  of  lead  solder  is  made  an  en- 
forceable violation  of  the  Act. 

RADON  IN  DRINKING  WATER 

The  Administrator  is  to  promulgate  a 
drinking  water  regulation  for  radon  not  later 
than  12  months  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
The  regulation  is  to  specify  a  maximum  con- 
taminant level  goal  and  maximum  contami- 
nant level  based  on  existing  authorities  of 
the  Act. 

In  addition,  the  regulation  is  to  specify  an 
alternative  contaminant  level  for  radon  in 
drinking  water  at  a  level  at  which  the  risks 
equal  to  the  risk  associated  with  radon  In 
outdoor  air.  after  consideration  of  the  risks 
of  ingestion  and  episodic  uses  of  drinking 
water.  A  drinking  water  system  may  comply 
with  the  alternative  contaminant  level  if; 

The  system  implements  an  alternative 
compliance  program  to  reduce  radon  in  the 
air  Indoors;  or 

The  system  Is  located  In  a  State  with  Is 
implementing  an  indoor  air  radon  program 
and  is  receiving  grant  assistance  under  the 
Indoor  Radon  Abatement  Act. 

Minimum  radon  reduction  measures  to  be 
implemented  under  an  alternative  compli- 
ance program  are; 

Distribution  of  radon  educational  material 
to  all  customers; 

Testing  of  radon  in  Indoor  air  for  not  less 
than  50%  of  residential  dwellings  within  five 
years  of  program  approval; 

A  commitment  to  require  that  new  homes 
connected  to  the  water  system  comply  with 
new  constnictlon  radon  prevention  standards 
beginning  two  years  after  program  approval. 

Alternative  compliance  programs  are  to  be 
approved  by  the  State.  Systems  are  to  pro- 
vide assessments  to  program  Implementa- 
tion to  the  StatjB  every  five  years  and  the 
State  may  withdraw  approval  of  a  program 
not  being  implemented.  The  Administrator 
is  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  evaluating 
radon  programs  not  later  than  7  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Beginning  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, no  Federal  agency  or  other  entity 
is  to  assist  In  the  financing  of  a  residence  lo- 
cated in  a  high  risk  radon  area,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  unless  a  radon 
test  has  been  completed  for  the  residence 
and  the  prospective  buyer  has  been  notified 
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of  the  results  of  the  test.  Retesting  of  resi- 
dences is  not  required. 

POINT  OF  USE  DEVICES 

The  Administrator  Is  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  point 
of  use  drinking  water  treatment  devices.  The 
Administrator  is  provided  with  authority  to 
request  data  on  treatment  of  devices  and  to 
require  provision  of  information  to  consum- 
ers on  device  effectiveness. 

DRINKING  WATER  SUPPLY  PROTECmON 

The  existing  sole  source  aquifer  and  well- 
head protection  programs  are  expanded  to 
provide  protection  of  sources  of  drinking 
water,  including  surface  water  sources. 

Drinking  water  systems  are  authorized  to 
develop  applications  for  the  designation  of  a 
water  supply  protection  area.  The  applica- 
tion is  to  describe  the  area,  designate  a  plan- 
ning entity.  Include  a  hydrological  assess- 
ment, and  provide  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  management  of  the  area,  including  a 
schedule  for  implementation  of  protection 
measures. 

A  State  may  develop  a  statewide  program 
of  measures  to  complement  local  efforts  to 
protect  water  supplies.  The  existing  author- 
ity for  development  of  State  wellhead  pro- 
tection plans  (which  expired  In  1989)  is  re- 
newed and  expanded  to  cover  surface  water 
sources.  Stale  programs  are  to  include  spe- 
cific, new  legal  authority  for  protection  of 
water  supplies  In  State. 

Public  water  systems  and  States  are  given 
several  Incentives  to  develop  water  supply 
protection  programs. 

A  public  water  system  or  State  source  pro- 
tection plan  may  propose  modifications  to 
drinking  water  monitoring  requirements. 
Proposed  monitoring  modifications  are  to  be 
justified  by  pollution  prevention  measures 
called  for  in  source  protection  programs. 

Once  a  public  water  system  or  State  source 
protection  program  is  approved,  all  Federal 
agency  activities  and  other  activities  requir- 
ing a  license  or  p>ermlt  are  to  be  carried  out 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  program.  A 
Presidential  exemption  Is  provided. 

In  addition.  State  drinking  water  loan 
funds  and  funds  made  available  for  Imple- 
mentation of  State  nonjwint  pollution  con- 
trol plans  under  section  319  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  may  be  used  to  support  implemen- 
tation of  source  protection  programs. 

An  authorization  of  $20  million  Is  provided 
for  grants  to  drinking  water  systems  for  de- 
velopment of  source  protection  programs;  a 
20%  match  is  required.  An  authorization  of 
$20  million  is  provided  for  grants  to  States 
for  development  of  State  source  protection 
programs;  a  50%  match  is  required. 

EMERGENCY  POWERS 

The  requirement  that  the  Administrator 
find  that  a  State  or  local  authority  has  not 
acted  to  protect  the  health  of  persons  and 
the  requirement  to  consult  with  State  and 
local  authorities  prior  to  emergency  action 
are  eliminated.  The  Administrator  Is  re- 
quired to  notify  State  and  local  authorities 
prior  to  emergency  action  are  eliminated. 
The  Administrator  is  required  to  notify 
State  and  local  official  before  taking  emer- 
gency action. 

TAMPERING  WITH  PUBLIC  WATER  SYSTEMS 

Existing  prohibitions  on  tampering  with 
public  water  systems  are  revised  to  reflect 
consolidated  enforcement  authority.  In  addi- 
tion, the  definition  of  tampering  is  expanded 
to  clarify  contaminants  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  addition  of  pollut- 
ants to  drinking  water  constitutes  tamper- 
ing and  to  provide  that  use  of  drinking  water 


in  other  devices  (i.e.,  "cross-connections")  is 
tampering. 

DRINKING  WATER  RESEARCH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
CERTIFICATION 

The  general  research  authorities  are  clari- 
fied and  an  authorization  of  $20  million  is 
provided. 

Existing  authority  for  making  grants  to 
assist  in  emergency  situations  relating  to 
water  systems  Is  retained  but  the  funding 
authorization  is  deleted  and  replaced  by  au- 
thority for  the  Administration  to  reserve  1% 
of  loan  funds  for  emergencies.  Funds  are  to 
be  reallotted  to  State  loan  funds  if  not  used. 

A  report  to  Congress  on  the  long  term 
availability  of  drinking  water  supply,  sub- 
mitted in  1388,  is  to  be  revised  two  years 
after  enactment  of  these  amendments  and 
every  five  years  thereafter. 

Various  authorities  relating  to  education 
and  training  are  consolidated  and  a  new  au- 
thorization of  $10  million  per  year  is  added 
for  this  purpose. 

New  authority  is  established  for  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Administrator  of  State  pro- 
grams for  certification  of  operators  of  public 
water  systems.  Each  year  Is  to  have  a  cer- 
tified operator  4  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment or  3  years  after  the  date  of  comple- 
tion of  a  small  system  compliance  program, 
whichever  is  later.  EPA  is  to  publish  guide- 
lines setting  minimum  standards  for  certifi- 
cation within  one  year  of  enactment. 

The  existing  authority  for  assistance  to 
small  public  water  systems  is  retained  and 
the  authorization  Is  extended  to  the  year 
2000  at  the  existing  level  of  $10  million. 

ST.i^TE  DRINKING  WATER  PROGRAM  FUNDING 

The  authorization  for  State  grants  for 
management  of  drinking  water  programs  is 
increased  from  $40  million  to  $100  million  for 
each  year  to  the  year  2000  and  the  State 
match  for  Federal  grant  funds  is  increased  in 
FY  97  and  thereafter  from  25%  to  50%. 

In  addition,  new  authority  is  established 
for  grants  to  States  for  development  of 
ground  water  protection  programs.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  to  establish  application  proce- 
dures and  key  elements  of  State  programs  in 
annual  guidance.  States  are  to  provide  a  50% 
match  for  grant  funds.  An  authorization  of 
$20  million  per  year  is  provided. 

Each  State  implementing  a  drinking  water 
program  is  to  ensure  sufficient  funding  for 
the  effective  administration  of  the  program. 
Where  grant  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  ad- 
minister the  program  effectively,  the  State 
Is  to  provide  additional  funds  from  State  fees 
or  other  sources. 

Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  to  assume  implementation  of  a 
drinking  water  program  In  any  State  where 
the  program  is  not  effectively  Implemented 
or  adequately  funded.  The  Administrator 
may  use  State  grant  funds  to  implement  the 
program  in  a  State  and  may  collect  fees  from 
drinking  water  system  in  the  State  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  as  are  needed.  A  Fed- 
eral fee  shall  apply  to  each  drinking  water 
systems  in  the  State  serving  more  than  3.300 
persons  and.  shall  not  exceed  one-half  cent 
per  hundred^allons  of  water  provided. 

Federal  fees  are  to  be  derMDSlted  into  a  spe- 
cial fund  in  the  Treasury.  In  any  year  in 
which  sufficient  funds  for  Federal  program 
implementation  are  not  appropriated  from 
the  fund,  the  Administrator  may  use  up  to 
5%  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  State 
drinking  water  loan  funds  for  program  im- 
plementation. 

RECORDS  AND  INSPECTIONS 

Existing  authority  for  monitoring  and  in- 
spections is  clarified.  Existing  authorization 


of  $30  million  to  carry  out  monitoring  is  ex- 
tended to  the  year  2000.  Authorities  related 
to  inspections  are  revised  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  to  provide  written  notice  to  a 
system  and  to  a  primacy  State  of  an  inspec- 
tion, to  indicate  that  contractors  may  be  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  to  clarify  the  requirement  that  a 
person  in  charge  of  a  water  system  be 
present  at  an  Inspection. 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

The  Federal  facilities  provision  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  clearly  waive  the  United 
States'  sovereign  immunity  and  to  allow 
citizens  and  States  to  seek  penalties  for  all 
violations  of  the  Act  by  Federal  facilities. 

Existing  authority  for  a  Presidential  ex- 
emption to  compliance  is  expanded  to  cover 
any  Federal  agency,  rather  than  just  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  A  waiver  is  limited  to 
one  year  with  a  one  year  extension.  Lack  of 
appropriation  Is  not  a  basis  for  a  waiver  un- 
less the  President  requested  the  funding.  The 
Administrator  is  to  provide  annual  reports 
to  the  Congress. 

CITIZEN'S  CIVIL  ACTION 

The  existing  authority  for  citizen  suits  for 
violations  of  the  Act  is  expanded  to  include 
penalties  and  strengthened.  The  prohibition 
against  suits  in  the  case  of  past  violations  is 
revised  to  allow  suits  where  there  is  evidence 
that  the  violation  has  been  repeated. 

Citizens  are  authorized  to  bring  suit  in 
cases  where  a  Federal  agency  is  not  comply- 
ing with  the  Act  or  fails  to  pay  a  penalty 
under  the  Act  and  where  the  Administrator 
fails  to  perform  a  nondiscretionary  duty. 
Conditions  for  commencement  of  citizen's 
actions  are  specified. 

OTHER  AMENDMENTS 

The  definition  of  public  water  systems  is 
amended  to  clarify  that  the  term  does  not 
include  noncommunity  water  systems  which 
do  not  provide  water  for  human  consumption 
if  bottled  water  is  provided  for  human  con- 
sumption and  signs  are  posted  prohibiting 
the  drinking  of  water  from  the  system. 

A  requirement  in  section  1450  for  an  annual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Administrator 
to  implement  the  Act  is  deleted. 

States  are  allowed  2  years,  rather  than  18 
months  as  under  current  law.  to  adopt  drink- 
ing water  regulations  no  less  stringent  than 
those  established  by  the  Administrator. 

Judicial  review  authorities  are  clarified  to 
eliminate  pre-enforcement  review  of  admin- 
istrative orders. 

The  Administrator  is  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  extent  and  sejjousness  of  contamination 
of  privat^-«»«fC?s  of  drinking  water  not  reg- 
ulated tynder  this  Act  and.  within  3  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment,  provide  a  report  to 
the  Congress  describing  the  findings  of  the 
study  and  recommendations  for  needed  ac- 
tions. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  289 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
289,  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  exceptions  from  rules 
for  determining  contributions  in  aid  of 
construction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  291 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
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Bennett]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  297.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Air  Force 
Memorial  Foundation  to  establish  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  its  environs. 

S.  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  368.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  differential  for  individual 
and  corporate  taxpayers  who  make 
high-risk,  long-term,  growth-oriented 
venture  and  seed  capital  investments 
in  startup  and  other  small  enterprises. 

S.  455 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Campbell]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  455.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
Federal  payments  to  units  of  general 
local  government  for  entitlement 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BOREN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  482,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  fur- 
nish outpatient  medical  services  for 
any  disability  of  a  former  prisoner  of 
war. 

S.  732 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  732,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  immunization  of  all  children  in  the 
United  States  against  vaccine-prevent- 
able diseases,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  nil 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1111,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  minting  of  coins  to  com- 
memorate the  Vietnam  Veterans'  Me- 
morial in  Washington.  D.C. 

S.  1191 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1191,  a  bill  to  provide  a  fair,  non- 
political  process  that  will  achieve 
$65,000,000,000  in  budget  outlay  reduc- 
tions each  fiscal  year  until  a  balanced 
budget  is  reached. 

S.  1287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1287,  a  bill  to  reform  the  oper- 
ations of  Congress. 

S.  1350 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  INOUYE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.    1350.    a   bill    to   amend    the 


Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977  to  provide  for  an  expanded  Federal 
program  of  hazard  mitigation  and  in- 
surance against  the  risk  of  cata- 
strophic natural  disasters,  such  as  hur- 
ricanes, earthquakes,  and  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1408.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  increase  in  tax 
on  Social  Security  benefits. 

S.  H16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1415,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  clarify  provisions 
relating  to  church  pension  benefit 
plans,  to  modify  certain  provisions  re- 
lating to  participants  in  such  plans,  to 
reduce  the  complexity  of  and  to  bring 
workable  consistency  to  the  applicable 
rules,  to  promote  retirement  savings 
and  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Campbell]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1439,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
application  of  certain  employment  pro- 
tection laws  to  the  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  91, 
a  joint  resolution  designating  October 
1993  and  October  1994  as  'National  Do- 
mestic Violence  Awareness  Month." 

senate  joint  resolution  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  132.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 17,  1993,  through  October  23,  1993, 
as  "National  School  Bus  Drivers  Safety 
Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  134,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  October  19,  1993,  as  "Na- 
tional Mammography  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig),  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  INOUY'E),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator 
from   Tennessee    [Mr.    Mathews],    the 


Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  RiEGLE], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shel- 
by), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 137.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
October  16,  1993,  and  October  16,  1994, 
each  as  "World  Food  Day." 

.senate  joint  RE-SOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  140,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  December  7,  1993,  as  "Na- 
tional Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Wofford],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mrs.  Murray] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  141.  a  joint  resolution 
designating  October  29,  1993.  as  "Na- 
tional Firefighters  Day." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 


BUMPERS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1027 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sas- 
SER.  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Wofford,  and 
Mr.  Feingold)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3116)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994,  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

On  page  27.  strike  lines  13-14  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following.  •$2,972,906,000.  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep)- 
tember  30.  1996:  Provided.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  paragraph.  $1,028,596,000 
shall  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  pro- 
curement or  advance  procurement  of  Trident 
II  missiles  unless  the  President  has  certified 
to  Congress  that  the  other  signatories  to  the 
START  treaty  have  rejected  a  United  States 
proposal  to  the  Joint  Compliance  and  Inspec- 
tion Commission  that  •detubing"  be  accept- 
ed as  an  option  for  eliminating  SLBM 
launchers  under  START  II. 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1028 

Mr.  INOUYE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  1027  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bumpers  to  the  bill  H.R.  3116,  supra;  as 
follows: 

Before  the  period  add  the  following;  "or 
until  the  President  had  certified  to  Congress 
that  such  course  of  action  would  not  be  in 
the  national  interest". 
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INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.   1029 

Mr.  INOUYE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3116,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  91,  beginning  on  line  11,  delete  the 
text  of  section  8051  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  a  qualified  Indian  tribal  or 
Alaska  Native  Corporation  which  enters  into 
a  joint  venture  with  a  qualified  small  busi- 
ness concern  shall  not  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  and  be  awarded  a  pro- 
curement contract  to  supply  a  product  under 
the  program  provided  for  by  section  2323  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  solely  because 
the  Indian  tribal  or  Alaska  Native  Corpora- 
tion is  not  the  actual  manufacturer  or  proc- 
essor of  the  product  to  be  supplied.". 


MCCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1030 

Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3116.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

SEC  8142.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act.  the  total 
amount  obligated  or  expended  for  procure- 
ment under  the  SSN-21  attack  submarine 
program  may  not  exceed  $4,673,371,000. 


MCCAIN  (AND  ROTH)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1031 

Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roth)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3116,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

SEC  8142.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated for  procurement  of  a  third  submarine 
under  the  SSN-21  attack  submarine  program 
or  for  advance  procurement  for  such  sub- 
marine. 

(b)  None  of  the  $540,200,000  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  preservation  of 
the  industrial  base  for  submarine  construc- 
tion in  accordance  with  Public  Law  102-298 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  any  pur- 
pose until^ 

(I)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to 
Congress  a  report  containing — 

(A)  the  funding  requirements  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1995.  1996,  1997.  1998.  1999.  and  2000 
for  the  proposed  third  submarine  under  the 
SSN-21  attack  submarine  program  and  the 
proposed  New  Attack  Submarine  and  a  state- 
ment regarding  whether  the  necessary  fund- 
ing is  provided  for  in  the  future-years  de- 
fense program  required  by  section  221(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  in  1994; 

<B)  the  acquisition  objective,  mission  re- 
quirements, projected  total  program  cost, 
projected  total  development  cost,  projected 
total  procurement  cost,  and  estimated  total 
per-unit  cost  for  the  New  Attack  Submarine 
(all  such  costs  to  be  computed  and  expressed 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  dollar  amount  to 
be  expended  at  the  time  expended): 

(C)  a  comparison  (with  each  other)  of— 

(i)  the  costs  associated  with  procuring  an 
additional  SSN-688  submarine  as  the  produc- 
tion bridge  at  Electric  Boat  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corporation; 

(ii)  the  costs  associated  with  procuring  an 
additional  SSN-688  submarine  as  the  produc- 
tion bridge  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock.  Incorporated; 


I  111  I  the  costs  associated  with  procuring  a 
third  submarine  under  the  SSN-21  attack 
submarine  program  as  the  production  bridge 
at  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dynam- 
ics Corporation:  and 

(iv)  the  costs  associated  with  procuring  a 
third  submarine  under  the  SSN-21  attack 
submarine  program  as  the  production  bridge 
at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock. 
Incorporated; 

(D)  an  assessment  of  the  costs  associated 
with  delaying  procurement  of  an  additional 
submarine  until  1998  without  providing  a 
production  bridge  at  either  Electric  Boat  Di- 
vision of  General  Dynamics  Corporation  or 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock.  In- 
corporated: and 

(E)  an  assessment  of  the  costs  and  feasibil- 
ity of  meeting  operational  requirements  and 
sustaining  the  industrial  base  for  submarine 
construction  by  carrying  out  either  a  pro- 
gram that  combines  overhaul  and  upgrade  of 
existing  SSN-688  submarines  or  a  program 
for  development  and  production  of  the  New 
Attack  Submarine  instead  of  procuring  a 
third  submarine  under  the  SSN-21  attack 
submarine  program;  and 

(2)  the  Congress,  in  an  Act.  other  than  an 
appropriations  Act.  enacted  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  repwrt  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1).  has  specifically  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  $540,200,000  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  preservation  of 
the  industrial  base  for  submarine  construc- 
tion in  accordance  with  Public  Law  102-298. 


LEAHY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1032 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  Mr.  LEAHY)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3116,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  21.  before  the  period  at  the 
end  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  paragraph. 
$4,500,000  shall  be  available  for  replacement 
of  the  TER-9A  ejection  rack  for  F-16  fighter 
aircraft". 


WOFFORD  (AND  SPECTER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1033 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  Mr.  Wofford  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Specter)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3116,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  157,  below  line  9.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  8142.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Antler  Mili- 
tary Operations  Area.  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  aerial  combat  training 
operations  until  the  date  of  the  submittal  to 
congressional  defense  committees  of  the  re- 
port referred  to  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, shall  submit  to  the  congressional 
defense  committees  a  report  on  the  effect  of 
low-level  aircraft  training  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  the  proposed  Ant- 
ler Military  Operations  Area.  Pennsylvania. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  report  under  this  subsection  shall 
include  the  following: 

(A)  An  assessment  of  the  effect  of  the 
training  operations  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(Don— 

(i)  the  environment  of  the  areas  of.  and  in 
the  vicinity  of.  the  proposed  Antler  Military 


Operations  Area,  including  a  detallea  assess- 
ment of  the  effects  of  the  noise  generated  by 
such  operations  on  the  environment  of  such 
areas: 
(ii)  the  economy  of  such  areas:  and 
(iii)  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  living 
in  and  around  such  areas. 

(B)  A  description  of  the  number  of  aircraft 
flights  per  month  that  the  Secretary  antici- 
pates will  occur  in  the  proposed  Antler  Mili- 
tary Operations  Area. 

(C)  A  description  of  the  number  and  dura- 
tion of  such  nights  per  month  that  the  Sec- 
retary anticipates  will  occur  at  or  below  a 
level  that  is  500  feet  above  the  highest 
ground  level  of  the  proposed  Antler  Military 
Operations  Area. 

(c)  In  this  section,  the  term  "congressional 
defense  committees"  means  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1034 

Mr.  INOUYE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3116,  supra;  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert: 
Sec  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  within  30  days  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  shall  select  and  take  possession  of  ei- 
ther LCU-1540  or  LCU-1549  from  the  General 
Services  Administration:  Provided,  That  the 
Navy  shall  modify  or  have  modified  the  se- 
lected vessel  utilizing  commercial  standards 
that  meet  United  States  Coast  Guard  certifi- 
cation requirements  as  safe  to  operate  in 
open  ocean  as  a  cargo  vessel:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  upon  completion  of  all  modifica- 
tions and  certification  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  the  Navy  shall  immediately 
transfer  title  of  the  vessel,  at  no  cost,  to  the 
government  of  American  Samoa:  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  in  title  II.  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance. Navy,  $1,500,006^  shall  be  available  for 
this  purpose:  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  made  available  to  provide  transportation 
of  medical  supplies  and  equipment,  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis,  to  American  Samoa. 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1035 
Mr.  INOUYE  (for  Mr.  DOMENici)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3116.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  48.  line  22.  after  Kentucky,  add  the 
following:  ":  and  that  one  multistate  region 
shall  include  the  State  of  New  Mexico:". 


SASSER  (AND  OTHERS; 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1036 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  SiMON,  Mr.  Wofford,  Mr.  Conrad. 
Mr.  Feingold,  and  Mrs.  Boxer)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3116,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  title  of  general  provi- 
sions, insert  the  following: 

Sec  .  Not  later  than  January  1.  1994.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on  steps  that  can  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  achieve  greater  co- 
operation from  allies  of  the  United  States 
and  international  organizations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  costs  involved  in  development 
and  production  of  Theater  Missile  Defense 
systems. 

(b)  The  Congress  shall  establish  by  law  for 
each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fiscal  year 
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1995)  the  level  of  new  oblisrational  authority 
(Stated  as  a  single  dollar  amount)  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
and  for  procurement  for  Theater  Missile  De- 
fense progrrams  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  that  fiscal  year. 

(c)(1)  Not  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
amount  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  provided  from 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  no  appropriation  may  be  made  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  would  cause  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  that  fiscal  year  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  and  for 
procurement  for  Theater  Missile  Defense 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
exceed  80  percent  of  such  amount. 

(2)  Any  additional  fUnds  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  and  for  pro- 
curement for  Theater  Missile  Defense  pro- 
grams for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  an 
amount  has  been  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  derived  from  the  The- 
ater Missile  Defense  Cooperation  Account 
under  section  2609  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (e). 

(3)  The  President  may  waive  the  limitation 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  the  requirement  in  para- 
graph (2)  to  the  extent  that  the  President  de- 
termines appropriate  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interest  oC  the  United  States. 

(d)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (e).  the  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  development  and  production  of 
Theater  Missile  Defense  systems  that  is 
borne  by  the  United  States,  and  the  percent- 
age that  is  borne  by  allied  nations  and  inter- 
national organizations,  should  incrementally 
shift  over  the  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year 
1995  so  that  the  f)ercentage  actually  borne  by 
the  United  States  in  later  fiscal  years  is  sig- 
nificantly less  than  the  maximum  of  80  per- 
cent provided  for  under  subsection  (c). 

(e)  The  financial  contribution  require- 
ments established  for  allied  nations  in  the 
administration  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  foreign  nation  that,  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  is  paying 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
contracts  in  existence  under  a  theater  mis- 
sile defense  interceptor  system  program 
being  carried  out  on  such  date  in  cooperation 
between  that  foreign  nation  and  the  United 
States. 

(f)(1)  Chapter  155  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section 

''}2fi09.  Theater  MUaile  Defense:  acceptance 
of  contributions  from   allies;  Theater  Mis- 
sile Defense  Cooperation  Account 
■•(a)    ACCEPTANCE    AUTHORITY.— The    Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  accept  from  any  allied 
foreign  government  or  any  international  or- 
ganization any  contribution  of  money  made 
by  such  foreign  government  or  international 
organization  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Defense    for   Theater    Missile    Defense    pro- 
grams. 

••(b)  Establishment  of  Thelater  Mi.ssile 
Defense  Cooperation  account.— d)  There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  a  special  account 
to  be  known  as  the  •Theater  Missile  Defense 
Cooperation  Account'. 

■•(2)  Contributions  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  credited  to  the  Account. 

••(c)  Use  of  the  account.— (l)  Funds  in  the 
Account  are  hereby  made  available  for  obli- 
gation for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  and  for  procurement,  for  Theater 
Missile  Defense  programs  of  the  Department 
of   Defense,   subject    to   annual    limitations 


provided  by  law  in  total  obligations  for  such 
purpose. 

••(d)  Investment  of  Money— (U  Upon  re- 
quest by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  invest  money  in 
the  Account  in  securities  of  the  United 
States  or  in  securities  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States. 

■(2)  Any  interest  or  other  income  that  ac- 
crues from  investment  in  securities  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  Account. 

••(e)  Notification  of  Conditions— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify  Congress  of 
any  condition  imposed  by  the  donor  on  the 
use  of  any  contribution  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  authority  of  this  section. 

'•(f)  Reporting  Require.ment.— Not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  con- 
tributions accepted  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  during  the  preceding  quarter. 

••(g)  Annual  Audit  by  GAO.— The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
conduct  an  annual  audit  of  money  accepted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  results  of 
each  such  audit  to  Congress. 

••(h)  Regulations. —The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  section". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
••2609.  Theater  Missile  Defense:  acceptance  of 
contributions  from  allies:  Thea- 
ter Missile  Defense  Cooperation 
Account.". 

(g)  Section  2609  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (f),  shall  take 
effect  as  of  October  1.  1993. 


SPECTER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1037 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WoFFORD,  and  Mr.  Lautenberg)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3116.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  8142  (a)(1)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  carry  out  a  study  of  the  cost-effective- 
ness to  the  Navy  of  the  utilization  of  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carriers  and  nuclear- 
powered  submarines. 

(2)  The  study  shall  include— 

(A)  a  comparison  of  the  life-cycle  cost  of 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  and  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  with  the  life-cycle 
cost  of  conventionally  powered  aircraft  car- 
riers and  conventionally  powered  sub- 
marines, as  the  case  may  be; 

(B)  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  procuring 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  with  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  service-life  exten- 
sion or  complex  overhaul  of  existing  conven- 
tionally powered  aircraft  carriers; 

(C)  a  comparison  of  the  projected  cost  to 
the  Navy  of  operating  a  fleet  of  aircraft  car- 
riers utilizing  no  homeports  located  at  for- 
eign overseas  installations  with  the  pro- 
jected cost  of  operating  such  a  fleet  utilizing 
both  foreign  overseas  homeports  and 
homeports  located  In  the  United  States: 

(D)  an  assessment  of  the  effect  on  the  pro- 
jected costs  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (C) 
of— 

(i)  the  plan,  if  any.  of  the  Navy  for  the  lo- 
cation of  a  homeport  for  a  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier  in  the  Western  Pacific  region 
in  the  event  of  the  retirement  of  all  conven- 


tionally   powered    aircraft    carriers    in    the 
fleet;  and 

(ii)  restrictions  imposed  by  foreign  nations 
on  utilizing  installations  located  in  such  na- 
tions as  homeports  for  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carriers,  and  on  the  operation  of  such 
carriers  in  the  waters  of  such  nations; 

(E)  an  assessment  of  the  number  of  aircraft 
carriers  required  by  the  Navy  in  order  to 
meet  operational  requirements  for  a  contin- 
uous presence  of  aircraft  carriers  in  three 
overseas  regions  simultaneously  in  the  event 
that  foreign  nations  prohibit  the  utilization 
of  locations  in  such  nations  as  homeports  for 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers: 

(F)  an  assessment  of  the  refueling  includ- 
ing any  complex  overhaul  of  the  fueling  sys- 
tem and  nuclear  propulsion  system  required 
for  the  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  of 
the  fleet  through  2010.  including— 

(i)  a  schedule  for  such  refueling; 
(ii)  the  cost  of  such  refueling:  and 
(ill)  the  cost  of  disposing  of  the  waste  gen- 
erated by  such  refueling: 

(G)  a  detailed  description  of  all  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  relating  to  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion systems  for  naval  ships  (including 
surface  ships  and  submarines)  that  utilize 
such  systems:  and 

(H)  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  processing  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  nuclear  fuel  and  other  nuclear  material 
(including  nuclear  waste)  from  the  existing 
nuclear-powered  fleet  of  ships  (including  sur- 
face ships  and  submarines)  of  the  Navy. 

(3)  In  determining  the  life-cycle  costs  asso- 
ciated with  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers 
and  nuclear- powered  submarines  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  study  under  this  subsection,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  take  into  account 
the  cost  of  processing  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  nuclear  fuel  and  other  nuclear  material 
(including  nuclear  waste)  removed  from  such 
aircraft  carriers  and  submarines. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port on  a  study  carried  out  under  subsection 
(a)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SPECTER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1038-1039 
Mr.     SPECTER     (for     himself.     Mr. 
WoFFORD,   and    Mr.    LAUTENBERG)   pro- 
posed two  amendments  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3116.  supra;  as  follows: 

amendment  No.  1038 
At  the  end  of  the  title  of  general  provi- 
sions, insert  the  following: 
Sec.    .  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  not  pro- 
hibit any  military  installation  described  in 
subsection  (b)  from  bidding  on  or  performing 
Department  of  Defense  contracts  for  over- 
haul services  or  for  depot-level  maintenance 
of  material  for  the  Armed  Forces  that  are 
awarded  using  competitive  procedures; 

(2)  performance  of  such  a  contract  by  such 
a  military  installation  should  not  affect  the 
schedule  for  closure  of  the  installation: 

(3)  such  a  contract  should  not  be  entered 
into  for  the  performance  of  work  at  such  an 
installation  if  the  time  necessary  for  per- 
formance of  the  contract  extends  beyond  the 
date  established  for  closure  of  the  installa- 
tion or  if  the  performance  of  the  contract  at 
the  installation  would  otherwise  affect  the 
schedule  for  closure  of  the  installation:  and 

(4)  such  a  contract  awarded  to  a  military 
installation  should  be  terminated  for  default 
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if  the  contract  is  not  completed  on  or  before 
the  completion  date  provided  in  the  con- 
tract. 

(b)  A  military  installation  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  is  a  military  installation  that 
(1)  has  been  approved  for  closure  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Base  (Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  (part  A  of  title 
XXIX  of  Public  Law  101-510).  (2)  is  in  the 
process  of  implementing  a  conversion  or 
reuse  strategy  for  the  installation  to  take  ef- 
fect upon  closure,  and  (3)  has  received  some 
funds  from  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  the  conversion 
or  reuse  strategy. 

Amendment  No.  1039 

At  the  end  of  the  title  of  general  provi- 
sions, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
operators  of  industrial  facilities  at  military 
installations  closed  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  should  be  permitted  to 
qualify  as  offerors  for  (1)  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracts  for  overhaul  serv- 
ices for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  (2)  proposed 
Department  of  Defense  contracts  for  depot- 
level  maintenance  of  material  for  the  Armed 
Forces. 


(c)  In  this  section,  the  term  •congressional 
defense  committees"  means  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
'Representatives. 


SPECTER  (AND  WOFFORD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1040 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WOFFORD)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3116,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  157.  below  line  9.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  8142.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  may  be  obligate(l  or  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  low-level  aircraft 
training  operations  with  respect  to  the  Ant- 
ler Military  Operations  Area.  Pennsylvania, 
until  the  date  of  the  submittal  to  congres- 
sional defense  committees  of  the  report  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting 
i  through  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Environmental  Security  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, shall  submit  to  the  congressional 
defense  committees  a  report  on  the  effect  of 
low-level  aircraft  training  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  the  proposed  Ant- 
ler Military  Operations  Area.  Pennsylvania. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  report  under  this  subsection  shall 
Include  the  following: 

(A)  An  assessment  of  the  effect  of  the 
training  operations  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(Don— 

(i)  the  environment  of  the  areas  of.  and  in 
the  vicinity  of.  the  proposed  Antler  Military 
Operations  Area,  including  a  detailed  assess- 
ment of  the  effects  of  the  noise  generated  by 
such  operations  on  the  environment  of  such 
areas; 
(ii)  the  economy  of  such  areas;  and 
(lii)  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  living 
in  and  around  such  areas. 

(B)  A  description  of  the  number  of  aircraft 
nights  per  month  that  the  Secretary  antici- 
pates will  occur  in  the  proposed  Antler  Mili- 
tary Operations  Area. 

(C)  A  description  of  the  number  and  dura- 
tion of  such  flights  per  month  that  the  Sec- 
retary anticipates  will  occur  at  or  below  a 
level  that  is  500  feet  above  the  highest 
ground  level  of  the  proposed  Antler  Military 
Operations  Area. 


BUMPERS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1041 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sas- 
SER,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Wofford, 
and  Mr.  Feingold)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3116,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  line  9  on  page  157.  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

•Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  bill,  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
program  in  support  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  shall 
be  reduced  by  $300,000,000:  and  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  programs  in  support  of 
the  intelligence  community  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  Tactical  Intelligence 
and  Related  Activities  Program  shall  be  re- 
duced by  $100,000,000." 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1042 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  MITCH- 
ELL, Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Ms.  Moseley-Braun,  and  Mr.  ExoN) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3116,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Committee  amendment 
which  appears  on  page  8.  lines  12  through  17. 
strike  •environment'"  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "environment:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Senate  finds  that — 

'•(1)  the  United  States  entered  into  Oper- 
ation Restore  Hope  in  December  of  1992  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  mass  starvation  in 
Somalia: 

■(2)  the  original  humanitarian  relief  mis- 
sion in  Somalia  had  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  Senate,  expressed  in  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 45.  passed  on  February  4.  1993: 

••(3)  the  original  humanitarian  mission  was 
being  successfully  accomplished  by  United 
States  forces,  working  with  forces  of  other 
nations,  and  an  expanded  mission  was  as- 
sumed by  the  United  Nations  on  May  4.  1993 
pursuant  to  United  Nations  Resolution  814. 
of  March  26.  1993; 

••(4)  neither  the  expanded  United  Nations 
mission  of  national  reconciliation,  nor  the 
broad  mission  of  disarming  the  clans,  nor 
any  other  mission  not  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  humanitarian  mission  has 
been  endorsed  or  approved  by  the  Senate; 

••(5)  the  expanded  mission  of  the  United 
Nations  was.  subsequent  to  an  attack  upon 
United  Nations  forces,  diverted  into  a  mis- 
sion aimed  primarily  at  capturing  certain 
persons,  pursuant  to  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  837,  of  June  6,  1993: 

•■(6)  the  actions  of  hostile  elements  in 
Mogadishu,  and  the  United  Nations  mission 
to  subdue  those  elements,  have  resulted  in 
open  conflict  in  the  city  of  Mogadishu  and 
the  deaths  of  29  Americans,  at  least  159 
wounded,  and  the  capture  of  American  per- 
sonnel: and 

"(7)  during  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.  the 
United  States  incurred  expenses  in  excess  of 
$1.1  billion  to  support  operations  in  Somalia: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Senate  approves 
the  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  So- 
malia for  the  following  purposes — 


"(i)  The  protection  of  United  States -per- 
sonnel and  bases;  and 

••(ii)  The  provision  of  assistance  in  secur- 
ing open  lines  of  communication  for  the  free 
flow  of  supplies  and  relief  operations  through 
the  provision  of— 

"(I)  United  States  military  logistical  sup- 
port services  to  United  Nations  forces:  and 

••(II)  United  States  combat  forces  in  a  se- 
curity role  and  as  an  interim  force  protec- 
tion supplement  to  United  Nations  units: 
Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated,  or 
otherwise  made  available,  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  obligated  for  expenses  incurred  only 
through  March  31.  1994.  for  the  operations  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  such  date  may  be  ex- 
tended if  so  requested  by  the  President  and 
authorized  by  the  Congress;  Provided  further. 
That  funds  may  be  obligated  beyond  March 
31.  1994  to  support  a  limited  number  of  Unit- 
ed States  military  personnel  sufficient  only 
to  protect  American  diplomatic  facilities 
and  American  citizens,  and  noncombat  per- 
sonnel to  advise  the  United  Nations  com- 
mander in  Somalia:  Provided  further.  That 
United  States  combat  forces  in  Somalia 
shall  be  under  the  command  and  control  of 
United  States  commanders  under  the  ulti- 
mate direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  Provided  further.  That  the  President 
should  intensify  efforts  to  have  United  Na- 
tions member  countries  immediately  deploy 
additional  troops  to  Somalia  to  fulfill  pre- 
vious force  commitments  made  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  deploy  additional  forces  to 
assume  the  security  missions  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces:  Provided  further. 
Thatr- 

"(A)  captured  United  States  personnel  in 
Somalia  should  be  treated  humanely  and 
fairly:  and 

••(B)  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions should  make  all  appropriate  efforts  to 
ensure  the  immediate  and  safe  return  of  any 
future  captured  United  States  personnel: 
Provided  further.  That  the  President  should 
ensure  that,  at  all  times.  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Somalia  have  the  capacity 
to  defend  themselves,  and  American  citizens: 
Provided  further.  That  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  should  remain  deployed  in  or 
around  Somalia  until  such  time  as  all  Amer- 
ican service  personnel  missing  in  action  in 
Somalia  are  accounted  for.  and  all  American 
service  personnel  held  prisoner  in  Somalia 
are  released". 


MCCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1043 

Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Smith.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Roth,  Mrs.  Hutchison, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Faircloth,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  MACK,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Kempthorne,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Burns, 
and  Mr.  Murkowski)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3116,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  PROHIBmON  ON  THE  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  OPER- 
A'nONS  IN  SOMALIA. 

(a)  Prohibition.— No  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  obligated  for  support  of  operations  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia  ex- 
cept as  provided  for  in  subsection  (b). 
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(b)  EXCEPTIONS.— 

(1)  funds  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  continued  operations  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia  to 
support  the  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal 
of  all  United  States  Armed  Forces  from  So- 
malia in  a  manner  most  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  United  States  personnel. 

(2)  funds  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  continued  operations  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia  in 
the  event  that  American  prisoners  of  war 
have  not  been  returned  to  United  States  au- 
thorities and  Americans  missing  in  action 
have  not  been  accounted  for. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  beeiJ  scheduled  be- 
fore the  full  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Tuesday. 
October  19.  1993.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  366 
of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building 
in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Corlis  Moody, 
nominee  to  be  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  Office  of  Elconomic 
Impact  and  Diversity,  and  Richard 
Stallings.  nominee  to  be  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Negotiator.  Office  of  Nuclear 
Waste  Negotiator 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Rebecca  Murphy  at  (202)  224-7562 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  SATLRAI. 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands.  National 
Parks  and  Forests. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday.  October  27.  1993.  beginning 
at  2  p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington, 
DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  bills 
currently  pending  before  the  Sub- 
committee: 

S  589  and  H.R.  1348.  to  establish  the 
Quinebaug  and  Shetucket  Rivers  Valley  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  1332.  to  designate  a  portion  of  the  Parm- 
ington  River  in  Connecticut  as  a  component 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1380  and  H.R.  2650.  to  designate  portions 
of  the  Maurice  River  and  its  tributaries  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  components  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  a  written  statement 
is  welcome  to  do  so  by  sending  two  cop- 
ies to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  304  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the    hearing,    please    contact    Dionne 


Thompson  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202)  224-5925. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  November  3.  1993,  begin- 
ning at  2  p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  bills 
currently  pending  before  the  Sub- 
committee: 

S.  297.  to  authorize  the  Air  Force  Memorial 
Foundation  to  establish  a  memorial  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs; 

S.  455.  to  amend  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  Federal  payments  to  units 
of  general  local  government  for  entitlement 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  761.  to  amend  the  "unit  of  general  local 
government"  definition  for  Federal  Pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  include  unorganized 
boroughs  in  Alaska; 

S.  1047,  to  convey  certain  real  property  lo- 
cated in  Tongass  National  Forest  to  Daniel 
J.  Gross,  Sr  .  and  Douglas  K.  Gross,  and  for 
other  purtxjses;  and 

H.R.  1134.  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  located  in  Clear  Creek 
County.  Colorado,  to  the  United  States  For- 
est Service,  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  cer- 
tain local  governments  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, and  for  other  purposes. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  a  written  statement 
is  welcome  to  do  so  by  sending  two  cop- 
ies to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  304  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Kira 
Finkler  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202)  224-7933. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  field  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  contemporary  needs 
and  management  of  the  Newlands 
project  in  Nevada,  a  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation project. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Monday. 
November  8.  1993.  beginning  at  8  a.m.. 
in  the  Reno-Sparks  Convention  Center. 
4590  S.  Virginia  Street.  Reno,  NV. 

Due  to  the  limited  time  available  at 
the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify  by 
invitation  only.  However,  anyone  wish- 
ing to  submit  written  testimony  to  be 
included  in  the  printed  hearing  record 
is  welcome  to  do  so.  Those  persons 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
should  mail  five  copies  of  the  state- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power,  U.S.  Senate,  304  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20510-^150. 


For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Dana  Sebren  Cooper,  counsel  for 
the  subcommittee  at  (202)  224-4531  or 
Ann  Goshom  at  (202)  224-6836. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources' hearing  on  nuclear  safety  as- 
sistance to  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe 
has  been  rescheduled. 

The  hearing,  originally  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  November  2,  1993,  at  9:30,  will 
now  take  place  on  Thursday,  October 
28,  1993,  at  2.  It  will  be  held  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  First  and  C  Streets,  NE.. 
Washington.  DC. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Sam  Fowler  of  the  committee 
staff  at  202-224-7569. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  October  14.  1993.  at  5  p.m. 
to  receive  a  closed  briefing  on  the  situ- 
ation in  Haiti. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  permitted  to  meet  today  at 
10  a.m.  in  executive  session  to  consider 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  hold  a 
business  meeting  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  October  14. 
1993 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  October  14.  1993.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  nominations  of  Jo  Ann 
Harris  to  be  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Eduardo  Gonzalez  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Marshal  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  P'OREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  October  14,  1993.  at  3:30 
p.m.  to  receive  a  closed  briefing  on  the 
situation  in  Russia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COM.MITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  October  14,  1993,  at  3  p.m. 
to  hold  ambassadorial  nomination 
hearings  on:  Mr.  Leslie  M.  Alexander, 
of  Florida,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Mauri- 
tius, and  to  serve  concurrently  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Federal  and  Islamic 
Republic  of  the  Comoros;  Mr.  Robert 
Gordon  Houdek,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Eritrea;  and  Mr.  David  P. 
Rawson.  of  Michigan,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Republic  of  Rwanda. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources'  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Pro- 
ductivity be  authorized  to  meet  for  a 
hearing  on  S.  1361.  School-to-work  Op- 
portunities Act.  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  October  14. 
1993,  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  meet  for  a  hearing  on  bio- 
medical ethics  in  U.S.  public  policy, 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  October  14,  1993,  at  2:30 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  subcommittee 
on  Mineral  Resources  Development  and 
Production  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate.  9:30  a.m..  October  14.  1993.  to 
receive  testimony  on  S.  1170.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  leasing  of  certain  lands  for  oil 
and  gas  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

DAVID  CLARKE  INAUGURAL 
COMMENTS 

I  

•  Mr.  HAftKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council. 
Dave  Clarke.  As  my  colleagues  know. 
Dave  Clarke  was  elected  to  fill  the 
term  left  vacant  by  the  tragic  death  of 
the  previous  chairman.  John  Wilson. 
The  election  of  Dave  Clarke  will.  I 
think,  help  this  city  heal  from  the  loss 
of  John  Wilson,  and  bring  a  new  burst 
of  leadership  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  city  that  has  suffered  too  long 


from  crime,  poverty,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  Congress  in  its  internal  af- 
fairs. 

In  his  inaugural  statement.  Dave 
Clarke  challenged  us  all  to  do  better. 
His  inaugural  statement  was  very  pow- 
erful, and  I  would  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues.  I  would  therefore  ask  that 
his  statement  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Inaugural  Co.mments  of  Chairman  David  A. 
Clarke.  September  27.  1993 

To  my  colleagues.  Mayor  Kelly  and  former 
Mayor  Washington.  Delegate  Norton,  my 
friend  whom  I  met  when  I  was  Chairman  be- 
fore. Senator  Tom  Harkin.  Senator  Pendle- 
ton, former  chairs  Arrington  Dixon  and  Ster- 
ling Tucker,  and  my  friends  and  fellow  citi- 
zens. I  thank  you  for  being  here. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  Chairman  John 
Ray  for  the  leadership  he  gave  as  Chair  dur- 
ing this  difficult  period. 

Today  is  not  an  occasion  for  celebration;  it 
is  unfortunately  an  occasion  of  regret.  None 
of  us  wanted  to  be  here  today,  but  life  goes 
on  and  so  do  our  problems. 

In  fact,  we  are  facing  many  serious  prob- 
lems. Our  expenditures  are  exceeding  our 
revenues.  Our  debt  is  so  large  that  we  are 
spending  over  $300  million  a  year  to  pay  it 
off.  Our  unfunded  pension  liability  is  now 
over  $4  billion  and  will,  at  current  rtKbs. 
grow  to  over  J9  billion  in  U  years. 

To  those  who  are  dodging  bullets  in  their 
neighborhoods  like  we  read  about  in  the 
paper  this  morning,  the  budget  means  little. 
Their  very  lives  are  at  stake.  While  the  rate 
of  many  crimes  has  gone  down,  homicides 
have  gone  up. 

I  am  reminded  of  Isaiah's  vision  of  his  be- 
loved Jerusalem.  He  wrote  early: 

"How  the  faithful  city  has  become  a  har- 
lot, she  that  was  full  of  justice. 

"Righteousness  lodged  in  her.  but  now 
murderers. 

"Your  silver  has  become  dross,  your  wine 
mixed  with  water. 

"Your  princes  are  revels  and  companions 
of  thieves. 

"Everyone  loves  a  bribe  and  runs  after 
gifts. 

"They  do  not  defend  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow's  cause  does  not  come  to  them." 

But  Isaiah  later  wrote  of  a  vision  of  hope: 

"If  you  take  away  the  midst  of  you  the 
yoke,  the  pointing  of  the  finger,  and  speak- 
ing wickedness. 

"If  you  pour  yourself  out  for  the  hungry 
and  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  afflicted. 

"Then  shall  your  light  rise  in  the  darkness 
and  your  gloom  be  as  the  noonday. 

"And  the  Lord  will  guide  you  continually, 
and  satisfy  your  desire  with  good  things  and 
make  your  bones  strong. 

"And  you  shall  be  liked  a  watered  garden, 
like  a  spring  of  waters  whose  waters  fail  not. 

"And  your  ancient  ruins  shall  be  rebuilt. 

"You  shall  raise  up  the  foundations  of 
many  generations  and  shall  be  called  the  re- 
pairer of  the  breach,  the  restorer  of  streets 
to  live  in." 

How  do  we  like  Isaiah  get  from  the  gloom 
of  the  problems  which  beset  us  to  the  hope  of 
which  he  spoke. 

In  my  campaign.  I  laid  out  some  proposals. 

I  spoke  of  the  need  for  fair  downsizing 
through  a  process  to  identify  that  which  is 
essential  and  that  which  is  not  essential  and 
moving  personnel  from  nonessential  posi- 
tions into  essential  positions. 

I  spoke  of  the  need  to  involve  the  public 
more  in  the  decisions  to  engage  new  debt. 

I  spoke  of  a  formula  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  resolving  the  unfunded  pension 


liability  although  its  creation  was  chiefly 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  when  it 
ran  the  city. 

I  spoke  of  the  need  to  enforce  the  Assault 
Weapons  Manufacturing  Strict  Liability  Act 
to  hold  the  merchants  of  death  responsible 
for  the  death  and  destruction  which  their 
products  are  causing  in  our  city. 

I  spoke  of  encouraging  economic  develop- 
ment programs  to  be  coordinated  with  the 
development  of  educational  curricula  so  that 
we  can  produce  graduates  for  jobs  and  jobs 
for  graduates. 

I  am  ready  to  get  started.  I  could  offer  you 
a  lot  of  detail,  but  I  did  that  during  the  cam- 
paign. Some  said  an  excruciating  amount  of 
detail.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  rerun  of 
a  stump  speech. 

I  can  say  this.  All  that  I  have  promised  and 
can  do  and  all  that  any  of  these  people  on 
the  Council  or  the  Mayor  can  do  alone  will 
not  be  enough.  We  must  cooperate  if  any- 
thing substantial  is  to  be  done. 

Further,  it  cannot  be  done  without  the 
soul  of  our  people. 

Crises  can  be  the  occasion  of  falling  apart. 
They  can  result  in  divisiveness.  in  scape- 
goatism.  in  NIMBYism— all  efforts  to  blame 
somebody  else  for  our  problems. 

However,  our  crises  can  be  the  occasion  of 
people  coming  together.  Our  city  has  done  It 
before;  we  can  do  it  again.  We  survived  the 
colonial  days  of  the  last  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury and  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century 
when  human  beings  were  chattels  to  be 
bought  and  sold.  We  survived  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  when  Boss  Shepherd  drove  the 
city  into  bankruptcy.  We  survived  the  Jim 
Crowism  which  used  Boss  Shepherd's  ex- 
cesses to  put  us  under  a  three-commissioner 
form  of  government  which  we  endured  for  a 
century. 

We  have  it  within  ourselves  to  conquer  our 
current  problems  as  well.  Take  a  moment, 
stop  looking  at  me.  and  look  around  the 
room  at  each  other.  We  are  black.  We  are 
white.  We  are  yellow.  We  are  brown.  We  are 
old.  We  are  young.  We  are  rich  and  not  so 
rich.  We  are  male.  We  are  female.  We  are 
straight.  We  are  gay.  We  are  African.  Euro- 
pean. Latin,  and  Asian.  We  are  from  every 
corner  of  the  world. 

Yet  in  this  most  political  of  cities,  our 
goals  are  similar,  and,  if  we  are  all  given  and 
take  a  part,  we  can  realize  those  goals  to- 
gether. In  our  own  city,  we  have  the  capacity 
to  realize  the  American  dream. 

To  do  that,  we  must  look  beyond  this 
chamber  and  the  halls  of  government  which 
they  represent.  We  must  look  to  the  very 
soul  of  our  city  and  of  our  people. 

We  cannot  just  pay  our  taxes  and  vote. 
That  is  not  enough.  We  must  do  more. 

As  businesses,  we  cannot  just  buy  our  li- 
censes and  pay  our  fees.  We  must  seek  to 
hire  the  unemployed,  and  particularly  those 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  where  our 
businesses  are  operating. 

In  the  face  of  crime,  we  cannot  just  board 
up  our  houses,  and  we  definitely  cannot  re- 
sort to  arming  ourselves  as  has  happened  in 
other  jurisdictions.  We  must  put  on  the  or- 
ange and  red  hats,  be  courageous,  go  outside 
and  join  our  neighbors  and  the  police  and  re- 
claim our  streets. 

We  must  be  parents  to  our  own  children, 
but  we  must  be  willing  to  reach  out  and 
touch  someone  else's  child  who  may  be  with- 
out the  benefit  of  the  parents  that  we  are. 

We  must  be  a  good  neighbor,  but  we  must 
welcome  to  our  neighborhoods  new  people 
who  may  be  different  than  what  we  have 
been  used  to. 

Throughout  history,  it  has  been  shown 
that  people  have  within  their  souls  the  re- 
sources to  respond  to  crises  far  more  than 
their  governments. 
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Moses  stood  up  to  Pharoh.  Daniel  stood  up 
to  Darius  and  was  put  into  the  den  of  lions. 
Meshach.  Shadrach.  and  Abednego  stood  up 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  were  put  into  a  fur- 
nace of  fire.  And  Jesus  stood  up  to  Pilate  and 
was  nailed  to  a  cross.  In  our  own  time,  Ma- 
hatma  Ghandi  stood  up  to  the  British  crown. 
Martin  Luther  King  stood  up  to  the  United 
States,  and  just  this  week  Nelson  Mandela 
proved  victorious  over  the  apartheid  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa. 

Each  of  these  persons  drew  on  resources 
beyond  government  and  their  victories  were 
far  greater  than  those  which  could  be 
achieved  by  any  government.  Many  of  them 
were  in  conflict  or  contrast  with  government 
and  we  live  in  a  democracy  where  coopera- 
tion with  government  may  be  more  possible 
But  the  important  thing  is  that  they  brought 
forth  resources  from  their  very  souls  which 
were  needed  to  resolve  the  problems  they 
faced. 

I  accept  the  challenge  to  do  that  myself.  I 
challenge  each  of  my  colleagues,  I  challenge 
the  Mayor,  and  yes.  Senator  Harkin,  I  even 
challenge  the  United  States  to  do  so  too. 

Thank  you.» 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  of  the 
close  of  business  Wednesday.  October  6. 
the  Federal  debt  stood  at 
$4,404,063,184,112.24.  meaning  that  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  America  owes  $17,145.84  as 
his  or  her  share  of  that  debt. 


CANCER  SCREENING  INCENTIVE 
ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Mack  and  Breaux.  in  introducing  the 
Cancer  Screening  Incentive  Act  of  1993. 
This  life-giving  legislation  will  make 
early  cancer  detection  tests  available 
to  every  American. 

Despite  recent  advances  in  our  war 
against  cancer,  this  horrible  disease  re- 
mains the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States.  The  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  estimates  that,  in 
1993.  46.300  women  will  die  of  breast 
cancer  and  183.000  new  cases  will  be  di- 
agnosed. Of  the  248  million  Americans 
now  living,  approximately  85  million— 
or  1  in  3— will  eventually  have  some 
form  of  cancer. 

These  figures  underscore  the  vital 
importance  of  early  cancer  detection 
and  treatment.  Procedures  such  as 
mammography,  the  Pap  test,  and  fecal 
occult  blood  tests  make  it  possible  to 
identify  and  treat  cancers  before  they 
spread.  The  American  Cancer  Society 
estimates  that,  through  expanded  early 
detection  and  treatment.  84,000  cancer 
deaths  could  be  avoided  in  1993  alone. 

Unfortunately,  far  too  few  Americans 
receive  appropriate  early  cancer  detec- 
tion tests.  In  1987,  only  25  percent  of 
women  over  50  reported  having  a  mam- 
mogram within  the  preceding  2  years. 
The  Healthy  People  2000  Report,  issued 
in  1990  by  the  Public  Health  Service, 
urges    increased    use    of    mammogram 


screening  so  that  at  least  60  percent  of 
women  over  50  receive  such  tests  every 
2  years  by  the  year  2000.  In  addition, 
the  report  calls  for  a  13-percent  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  Pap  tests,  and  an 
85-percent  increase  in  fecal  occult 
blood  testing  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Cancer  Screening  Incentive  Act 
of  1993  will  help  us  reach  these  goals  by 
offering  a  refundable  tax  credit  of  up  to 
$250  against  the  costs  of  certain  cancer 
screening  procedures.  For  those  who 
fall  outside  the  15-percent  marginal  tax 
rate,  our  bill  provides  a  credit  of  up  to 
$200.  Our  bill  will  also  increase  access 
to  cancer  screening  among  low-income 
Americans  by  ensuring  that  individuals 
whose  family  income  is  below  150  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level  receive  cancer 
screening  procedures  at  no  cost.  Medi- 
cal providers  who  offer  tests  to  these 
individuals  would  be  eligible  for  a  mod- 
est tax  credit  at  a  rate  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration. 

No  American  should  be  denied  access 
to  early  cancer  screening  procedures 
simply  due  to  their  cost,  or  because  of 
lack  of  adequate  health  insurance.  The 
enactment  of  the  Cancer  Screening  In- 
centive Act  of  1993  will  remove,  for  all 
Americans,  the  barriers  to  these  life- 
saving  procedures.  I  encourage  ray  col- 
leagues to  join  in  the  support  of  this 
important  legislation,  and  I  urge  its 
immediate  passage.* 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume legislative  session. 


BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH  DAY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee be  discharged  from  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  111,  a 
joint  resolution  relating  to  Biomedical 
Research  Day;  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  read  a  third  time,  passed;  that  the 
preamble  be  agreed  to;  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table  and 
any  statements  relative  to  the  passage 
of  this  item  appear  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  Ill) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 
FACILITATION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  (S.  1487)  a  bill  entitled  "Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1993." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

<1)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
has  recognized  the  State  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist  in  peace  and  security;  accepted  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolutions  242  and 
338;  committed  itself  to  the  peace  process 
and  peaceful  coexistence  with  Israel,  free 
from  violence  and  all  other  acts  which  en- 
danger peace  and  stability;  and  assumed  re- 
sponsibility over  all  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization elements  and  personnel  in  order 
to  assure  their  compliance,  prevent  viola- 
tions, and  discipline  violators; 

(2)  Israel  has  recognized  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  as  the  representative  of 
the  Palestinian  people; 

(3)  Israel  and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization signed  a  Declaration  of  Principles 
on  Interim  Self-Government  Arrangements 
on  September  13.  1993.  at  the  White  House; 

(4)  the  United  States  has  resumed  a  bilat- 
eral dialogue  with  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization;  and 

(5)  in  order  to  implement  the  Declaration 
of  Principles  on  Interim  Self-Government 
Arrangements  and  facilitate  the  Middle  East 
peace  process,  the  President  has  requested 
flexibility  to  suspend  certain  provisions  of 
law  pertaining  to  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization. 

SEC.  3.  ALTHORITY  TO  SUSPEND  CERTAIN  PROVI 
SION& 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
the  President  may  suspend  any  provision  of 
law  specified  in  subsection  (d).  Any  such  sus- 
pension shall  cease  to  be  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1994.  or  such  earlier  date  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify. 

(b»  Conditions.— 

(1)  Consultation.— The  President  may  ex- 
ercise the  authority  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  only  if  the  President  certifies  to  the  rel- 
evant congressional  committees. 

(2)  Presidential  certification.— The 
President  may  exercise  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  President 
certifies  to  the  relevant  congressional  com- 
mittees that— 

<A)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  such  authority; 
and 

(B)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
continues  to  abide  by  all  the  commitments 
described  in  paragraph  (4). 

(3)  Requirement  for  continuing  plo  com- 
pliance.—Any  suspension  under  subsection 
(a)  of  a  provision  of  law  specified  in  sub- 
section (d)  shall  cease  to  be  effective  if  the 
President  certifies  to  the  relevant  congres- 
sional committees  that  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  has  not  continued  to  abide 
by  all  the  commitments  described  in  para- 
graph (4). 

(4)  PLO      COMMITMENTS      DESCRIBED.— The 

commitments  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  are  the  commitments  made  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization— 

(A)  in  its  letter  of  September  9.  1993,  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel; 

(B»  in  its  letter  of  September  9,  1993.  to  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Norway:  and 

(C)  in,  and  resulting  from  the  implementa- 
tion of,  the  Declaration  of  Principles  on  In- 
terim Self-Government  Arrangements  signed 
on  September  13.  1993. 


(c)  expectation  of  congress  regarding 
Any  Extension  of  Presidential  Author- 
ity—The  Congress  expects  that  any  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  provided  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  subsection  (a)  will  be  conditional  on 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization— 

(1)  renouncing  the  Arab  League  boycott  of 
Israel; 

(2)  urging  the  nations  of  the  Arab  League 
to  end  the  Arab  League  boycott  of  Israel; 
and 

(3)  cooperating  with  efforts  undertaken  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  end  the 
Arab  League  boycott  of  Israel. 

(U)  Provisions  That  May  Be  Suspended.— 
The  provisions  that  may  be  suspended  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Section  307  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2227)  as  it  applies  with 
respect  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion or  entities  associated  with  it. 

(2)  Section  114  of  the  Department  of  State 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985 
(22  use.  287e  note)  as  it  applies,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion or  entities  associated  with  it. 

'3)  Section  1003  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
.thorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
-J  use.  5202). 

(4)  Section  37  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment Act  (22  U.S.C.  286w)  as  it  applies  to  the 
granting  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation of  observer  status  or  other  official 
status  at  any  meeting  sponsored  by  or  asso- 
ciated with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"other  official  status'"  does  not  include 
membership  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

(e)  Relation  to  Other  Author:ities.— This 
section  supersedes  section  578  of  the  Foreign 
Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Public 
Law  103-87). 

(0  Relevant  Congressional  Committees 
Defined.— As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"relevant  congressional  committees  " 
means— 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  WOOL 
ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  1548,  a  bill  relating 
to  a  2-year  phaseout  of  the  wool  and 
mohair  program,  and  that  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  its  immediate  consid- 
eration, that  the  bill  be  deemed  read 
three  times,  passed  and  the  motion  to 
reconsider  laid  upon  the  table. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (S.  1548)  was  deemed  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  as  follows; 
S.  1548 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SUPPORT  PRICE  FOR  WOOL  AND  MO- 
HAIR. 

Section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1782)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)(3).  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall,  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  make  loans 
and  payments  to  producers  of  wool  and  mo- 
hair through  December  31.  1995."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  ""1997"'  and 
inserting   •1995"";  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■(3)  No  loans,  purchases,  or  payments  shall 
be  made  for  the  1996  and  subsequent  market- 
ing years,  except  that  loans  and  payments 
for  the  1995  marketing  year  shall  be  paid  in 
1996."":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■•(4)(A)  Through  December  31,  1995,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  offer  to  wool  and  mohair  produc- 
ers recourse  loans  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
except  that  the  loans  shall  be  administered 
at  no  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

"(B)  A  producer  who  fails  to  repay  a  loan 
made  under  subparagraph  (A)  by  the  end  of 
the  following  marketing  year  shall  be  ineli- 
gible for  a  loan  under  this  Act  for  that  mar- 
keting year  and  subsequent  marketing 
years."". 
SEC.  2.  REDUCTION  IN  PAYMENTS. 

Section  704(a)  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1783(a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1994  and 
1995  marketing  years,  the  payments  shall  be 
75  and  50  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
amount  otherwise  determined  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence."". 

SEC.    3.    ELIMINATION    OF    WOOL    AND    MOHAIR 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General —Effective  December  31. 
1995,  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1781  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Application.— The  repeal  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  both  the  wool  and 
mohair  programs. 

(c)  Prohibition.- Effective  beginning  De- 
cember 31,  1995,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  not  pi'Dvide  loans  or  payments  for  wool 
or  mohair  by  using  the  funds  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  or  under  the  author- 
ity of  any  law. 

SEC.    4.     REMOVAL    OF    PRICE    SUPPORT    REF- 
ERENCES. 

(a)  Section  702  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1781)  is  repealed. 

(bi  Section  703  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1782)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  section  heading: 

"SUPPORT  price  for  WOOL  OR  MOHAIR""; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(l)(i),  by  striking  "such 
price  support""  and  inserting  '"the  support 
price"";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  "price 
support"  and  inserting  "support  under  this 
section". 

(c)  section  704  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1783)  is 
amended — 


(1)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  section  heading: 

SEC.  -SEC.  704.  PAYMENTS."; 

and 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "If  pay- 
ments are  utilized  as  a  means  of  price  sup- 
port, the'"  and  inserting  "The"'. 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  706  of  such 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1785)  is  amended  by  striking 
"price  support  operations"  and  inserting 
"operations  under  this  Act"". 

SEC.  5.  LIABILrriES  OF  PRODUCERS. 

A  provision  of  this  Act  may  not  affect  the 
liability  of  any  person  under  any  provisions 
of  law  as  in  effect  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  provision. 


AGRICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT, FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1994 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  (H.R.  2493)  a  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  Agriculture,  Rural  Develop- 
ment, Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  Related  Agencies  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  164  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2493)  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  Agri- 
culture. Rural  Development.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  Related  Agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and 
for  the  other  purposes."". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  29  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  the  matter  proposed  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  insert  after  ""operations""  the 
following:  ".  except  for  marketing  year 
1993". 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
No.  29.  to  the  bill.  H.R.  2493.  with  the 
above  occurring  without  intervening 
action  or  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
eliminating  the  wool  and  mohair  subsidy 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  here 
today  both  to  declare  satisfaction  that 
we  have  prevailed  over  at  least  one  spe- 
cial interest  and  to  express  my  frustra- 
tion that  our  victory  could  not  be  se- 
cured immediately. 

Just  over  2  months  ago  Congress  and 
the  President  enacted  an  historic  bill 
that  will  cut  $500  billion  from  the  defi- 
cit— the  largest  deficit  reduction  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation — through  a  pro- 
gram of  shared  sacrifice.  Senators  who 
voted  for  that  package — which  con- 
tained some  features  that  all  of  us  dis- 
like— risked  their  political  futures  in 
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order  to  do  right  by  future  generations. 
And  we  were  roundly  attacked  by  those 
who  refused  to  join  us  in  his  historic 
effort  but— from  the  sidelines— accused 
us  of  not  doing  enough.  These  critics 
hide  behind  the  rhetoric  of  tough 
choices  in  order  to  avoid  actually  doing 
anything  that  might  offend  their  paro- 
chial interests. 

For  me.  the  wool  and  mohair  subsidy 
has  come  to  symbolize  this  allegiance 
to  vested  interests.  Many  of  the  most 
vociferous  critics  of  President  Clin- 
tons  plan— who  claim  he  has  not  cut 
enough— are  the  ones  who  have  worked 
behind  the  scenes  to  ensure  that  sheep, 
goats,  and  a  few  of  their  owners  do  not 
have  to  sacrifice  as  much  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Nation  to  bring  down 
our  mammoth  deficit. 

And  although  we— not  they— have 
won.  they  have  succeeded  in  delaying 
the  will  of  the  American  people  and  the 
majority  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Bryan 
and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill  in  August. 
Our  amendment  was  supported  by  the 
majority  of  Senators  but  failed  on  a 
technicality  Then,  an  amendment  we 
offered  to  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  won— in  two  separate  votes. 
When  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee  stripped  the  amendment 
and  reinstated  the  subsidy,  we  followed 
with  an  amendment  to  an  amendment 
that  the  conference  had  reported  in  dis- 
agreement^an  unusual  move — which 
won  again.  But  in  the  House,  in  re- 
sponse to  pleas  from  the  wool  and  mo- 
hair industries,  the  subsidy  was  rein- 
stated yet  again!  Finally  tonight,  Mr. 
President,  we  believe  the  Senate  once 
again  will  terminate  the  program.  But 
in  order  to  assure  that  we  will  do  so. 
we  have  had  to  agree  to  a  phase-out  of 
the  program  over  the  next  3  years. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  fact 
that,  as  a  result  of  our  efforts,  the  tax- 
payers will  be  saved  $500  million  over 
the  next  5  years.  But  I  am  extremely 
frustrated  that  they  are  not  saved  the 
full  $900  million  that  would  have  been 
saved  if  our  initial  amendment  had  be- 
come law. 

The  wool  and  mohair  subsidy,  despite 
being  ridiculed  in  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  other  edi- 
torial pages  across  the  Nation;  despite 
being  cited  by  Vice  President  Gore's 
Reinventing  Government  Task  Force 
as  a  wasteful  program;  despite  four 
votes  in  the  Senate  to  eliminate  it;  de- 
spite the  fact  that  its  stated  purpose  is 
to  maintain  a  supply  of  wool  and  mo- 
hair for  strategic  purposes  which  no 
longer  exist;  despite  the  fact  that  mo- 
hair is  now  used  only  for  the  decorative 
braids  on  military  uniforms — the  wool 
and  mohair  subsidy  almost  survived. 
And,  despite  all  our  efforts,  the  best 
that  can  be  accomplished  will  find 
ranchers  continuing  to  receive  some 
taxpayer  dollar^  through  fiscal  year 
1996  to  raise  goats. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  you  might  say 
that  the  American  taxpayer  has  been 


fleeced  yet  again  by  the  special  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  President,  most  Americans  know 
that  there  is  much,  much  more  that 
must  be  done  to  eliminate  the  colossal 
deficit  which  places  a  huge  tax,  with- 
out representation,  on  our  children  and 
their  children.  They  are  tremendously 
frustrated  with  what  they  see  as  our 
inability  to  eliminate  even  the  small- 
est and  least  defensible  programs. 

Even  if  they  are  aware  of  the  $250  bil- 
lion in  specific  cuts  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget,  they 
know  that  his  budget  necessarily  in- 
cluded only  those  cuts  the  administra- 
tion was  able  to  identify  in  its  early 
days  in  office,  when  the  budget  was  de- 
veloped, and— more  important — which 
survived  the  Byzantine  wheeling  and 
dealing  that  takes  place  during  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

They  know— and  they  are  absolutely 
right— that  there  are  many  programs 
beyond  those  cut  in  the  President's 
budget  that  have  outlived  their  origi- 
nal purposes  but  which  are  staunchly 
defended  by  the  entrenched  interests 
that  benefit  from  the  programs.  There 
are  many  others  that  never  served  a  le- 
gitimate national  interest  but  were  ini- 
tiated only  to  satisfy  powerful  political 
constituencies. 

That  is  the  reality.  Mr.  President, 
and  when  we  deny  it  we  succeed  only  in 
making  people  cynical  about  their 
elected  officials.  Our  constituents  see 
these  programs  ridiculed  on  "Sixty 
Minutes  "  and  on  the  evening  news.  And 
they  feel  ridiculed  themselves— because 
it  is  their  hard-earned  money  that  pays 
for  these  programs.  The  amounts  may 
not  matter  as  much  as  the  idea  that 
the  Government  is  careless  with  tax 
dollars. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
rout  out  these  programs  as  a  logical 
follow-on  to  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  President  we  thought  we  had 
taken  a  modest  step  forward  when  we 
first  won  a  majority  vote  in  the  Senate 
to  kill  this  program.  But  we  underesti- 
mated the  ability  of  the  special  inter- 
ests to  work  the  system — even  in  the 
case  of  a  subsidy  which  is  indefensible 
except  from  a  narrow  parochial  per- 
spective. 

I  am  stumped.  If  it  is  so  difficult  to 
kill  this  program.  Mr.  President,  how 
do  we  take  on  the  really  tough  ones? 
How  do  we  control  entitlement  pro- 
grams? How  do  we  reorient  defense  pri- 
orities? How  do  we  discontinue  failed 
research  projects? 

And  what  am  I  to  make  of  my  col- 
lesigues  who  say  that  the  President 
hasn't  done  enough  but  who  fight  to 
protect  the  rights  of  goats? 

Our  political  system  is  structured  to 
make  change  difficult.  The  Founding 
Fathers  wanted  to  avoid  swings  in  pol- 
icy. As  long  as  the  economy  was  grow- 
ing. j>erhaps  it  was  not  too  destructive 
to  ignore  failed  programs  and  simply 
add    programs    that    we    hoped    would 


work  better.  However,  in  these  times  of 
climbing  deficits  and  strangling  inter- 
est rates,  we  cannot  afford  to  continue 
to  fund  wasteful  programs  when  we 
have  so  many  current  priorities  and 
our  resources  are  so  inadequate  to  fund 
them. 

This  subsidy  illustrates  this  problem 
plainly.  Children  in  our  inner  cities  go 
without  health  care  and  decent  edu- 
cation while  the  Federal  Government 
pays  ranchers  liberally  to  grow  goats. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  ask  others  to 
make  sacrifices  and  refuse  to  make 
them  ourselves.  I  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  make  cuts  in  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams including  several  important  to 
Massachusetts.  Senator  Bryan  intro- 
duced the  amendment  to  terminate  the 
Wool  and  Mohair  Program  although 
there  are  wool  producers  in  his  State. 
The  madness  must  end.  And  to  end  it, 
we  each  must  be  willing  to  vote  to 
eliminate  programs  that  we  know  are 
not  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  accepted  the 
proposal  contained  in  the  bills  on 
which  the  Senate  is  about  to  act  to- 
night. But  I  want  my  colleagues  to  be 
on  notice:  If  for  some  reason  this  com- 
promise does  not  succeed  in  terminat- 
ing this  wasteful  program— if  the 
House  does  not  accept  our  compromise 
or  if  it  somehow  is  liberalized  at  a  later 
date— then  I  will  do  everything  in  my 
ixjwer  to  eliminate  the  subsidy  imme- 
diately and  finally.  Every  bill  before 
the  Senate  will  be  a  potential  target. 

I  also  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reflect  on  the  long,  slow  death  of  the 
wool  and  mohair  subsidy  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  resolve  that  together 
we  will  change  the  system  that  makes 
responsible  budgeting  so  difficult.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  sake  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation,  we  can  overcome  the 
special  interests  to  cleanse  our  Federal 
budget  of  programs  and  expenditures 
that  can  no  longer  be  justified.  It  will 
not  be  easy,  but  it  is  necessary— and, 
each  time  I  see  another  of  my  col- 
leagues take  a  stand  to  cut  yet  another 
wasteful  program,  I  know  that  it  is 
possible. 

WOOL  AND  MOHAIR  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JPRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  efforts  to  abolish  the 
Wool  Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
be  misled.  The  Wool  and  Mohair  Price 
Support  Program  is  not  costing  the 
taxpayers  money.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  purpose  of  pursuing  leg- 
islation that  would  deprive  thousands 
of  Americans  of  their  means  of  living. 
That  would  be  the  result  should  this 
bill  pass. 

The  Wool  and  Mohair  Price  Support 
Program  is  vital  to  the  survival  of  4.000 
South  Dakota  sheep  growers.  Without 
the  Wool  Act.  South  Dakota  could  lose 
up  to  one-third  of  its  sheep  producers. 
Nationally,  loss  of  the  Wool  Act  would 
force  up  to  30  percent  of  sheep  produc- 
ers out  of  business  in  just  12  months. 
That  is  25,000  farm  families. 
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And,  that  is  just  the  immediate  im- 
pact. Such  a  loss  of  family  farmers, 
would  result  in  the  unprecedented  sale 
of  sheep  and  lambs.  Producers  still  in 
business  would  see  prices  plummet. 
Their  collateral  base  would  Airink  and 
possibly  jeopardize  their  financial 
standing.  Few  producers  can  afford 
such  a  loss  with  the  currently  de- 
pressed sheep  and  lamb  prices. 

Mr.  President,  just  look  at  what  has 
happened  to  the  market  prices  since 
the  Bryan  amendment  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  23.  1993.  Market  lamb 
prices  have  dropped  as  much  as  $3  and 
bids  are  unavailable  on  cull  ewes  in 
most  of  the  country.  Breeding  ewe 
prices  have  dropped  $10.  Flock  dispersal 
in  the  next  few  months  will  further 
drive  down  the  price  of  stock  ewes.  An- 
ticipated losses  could  exceed  $150  mil- 
lion. 

The  effects  in  South  Dakota,  should 
the  Wool  Act  be  abolished,  would  be 
devastating.  Butte  County  would  lose 
$1.9  million.  Harding  County  would  lose 
nearly  $1  million.  Meade  County  would 
lose  nearly  $500  thousand.  The  liveli- 
hoods of  the  1,500  sheep  and  lamb  pro- 
ducers in  these  counties  could  be  ru- 
ined. 

The  livelihoods  of  more  than  4,000 
South  Dakota  sheep  and  lamb  produc- 
ers would  be  ruined.  Nearly  $9  million 
would  disappear  from  the  agricultural 
economy.  Small  businesses  would  be 
put  in  jeopardy.  In  some  cases  the  safe- 
ty and  soundness  of  rural  banks  would 
be  put  at  risk.  This  lost  income  likely 
could  lead  to  higher  taxes  to  pay  for 
education  and  community  services. 
The  $9  million  could  easily  reach  $50 
million  as  lost  farm  dollars  ripple 
through  my  State's  economy.  One  can 
just  imagine  the  effects  nationwide. 
The  U.S.  sheep  industry  contributes 
$6.7  billion  to  the  national  economy. 
This  would  be  put  at  risk  should  we 
abolish  the  Wool  Act. 

The  hardest  hit  would  be  our  young 
farmers  and  ranchers.  There  are  many 
producers  who  have  just  started  ranch- 
ing on  their  own.  They  lack  the  collat- 
eral base  and  credit  history  of  those 
who  have  ranched  for  20  or  more  years. 
These  young  ranchers  are  more  depend- 
ent on  the  incentive  payments  under 
the  Wool  Act.  For  many  of  them,  the 
incentive  payments  account  for  30  per- 
cent of  some  of  their  income.  Take  the 
payments  away  and  these  young  farm- 
ers do  not  cash-flow.  Without  the  abil- 
ity to  cash  flow,  these  ranchers  would 
be  denied  the  credit  necessary  to  con- 
tinue ranching.  They  are  agriculture's 
future.  Yet  they  are  the  ones  this  body 
is  forcing  off  the  land.  And  for  what? 
Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  the  antirural  bias  that  is  be- 
coming more  obvious  in  Congress.  This 
bias  is  beginning  to  gain  attention 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  getting 
very  obvious  and  disturbing  in  South 
Dakota.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
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an  article  from  the  Yankton  Press  and 
Dakotan  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

AsTi-RuRAL  Biases  are  Growing  More 
Obvious  in  Congress 

Some  of  the  anti-rural  .sentiment  in  Wash- 
ington is  finally  being  called  what  it  is.  And 
it  should  concern  everybody  in  South  Da- 
kota and  Nebraska  as  urban-oriented  law- 
makers squeeze  our  agricultural  sector. 

After  a  recent  Senate  vote  to  kill  wool  and 
price  supports.  Sen.  Larry  Pressler  .said  that 
the  vote  is  "anti-west."  and.  "will  hurt  the 
livelihood  of  4.000  sheep  and  lamb  producers 
In  our  state  alone." 

Many  "town"  people  and  a  few  farmers 
might  say  that  it's  just  too  bad  if  subsidized 
farmers  are  in  trouble  without  price  sup- 
ports. But  the  problem  is  deeper. 

Worldwide — and  we  are  in  a  worldwide 
market — ag  products  are  subject  to  varying 
government  supports.  It's  not  a  free  market. 
Examples  could  easily  fill  this  page. 

There  may  be  reasons  for  dumping  this 
particular  program,  although  it's  doubtful 
that  our  urban  cousins  looked  into  the  eco- 
nomics. After  all.  it  only  affects  a  few  farm- 
ers. 

Pressler  noted  that  this  one  vote  could 
take  nearly  $9  million  from  South  Dakota 
alone,  and  have  as  much  as  $50  million  in 
total  economic  impact  on  the  state. 

But  anti-rural  and  anti-west  sentiments  in 
Congress  are  only  a  part  of  what  South  Da- 
kotans  should  be  noticing. 

Cable  television's  "Discovery  Channel." 
trusted  by  viewers  for  its  documentaries  has 
"Green"  ads  to  promote  itself.  In  a  current 
one.  it  notes  that  cattle  grazing  on  otherwise 
unused  public  lands  is  evil  since  ranchers  are 
damaging  the  grass  while  paying  tiny  graz- 
ing fees. 

Says  who?  Well,  somebody.  It's  never  men- 
tioned, of  course.  The  evil  of  cattle  grazing  is 
shown  as  a  fact — a  fact  like  the  sun  will  rise 
tomorrow. 

Again,  most  South  Dakotans  don't  think 
much  about  grazing  fees  in  the  boondocks  of 
our  state.  Relatively  few  ranches  are  af- 
fected. And  who  cares  if  a  few  more  farmers 
and  ranchers  sell  out  this  ye'r  because  the 
Clinton  White  House  and  Washington  urban 
bureaucrats  add  fees  against  a  specific  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  issue? 

If  a  Republican  administration  had  im- 
posed higher  fees  contrary  to  the  declared 
will  of  Congress,  newspapers  nationwide 
would  be  raising  cain.  Yet  even  in  South  Da- 
kota. Nebraska.  Wyoming  and  other  states 
where  the  economy  is  affected,  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  peep. 

Pressler's  comments  on  wool  probably  are 
seen  by  urban-oriented  media  people  as  poli- 
tics for  home  folks. 

But  catch  Democrats  Senator  Tom  Daschle 
or  Representative  Tim  Johnson  and  others 
on  an  off  day.  You  just  may  hear  the  same 
comments,  with  perhaps  a  different  political 
spin,  but  the  same  foundation. 

Eastern  and  "town"  South  Dakotans  may 
think  they're  immune,  or  they  don't  even  see 
an  economic  threat. 

But  folks  on  the  coasts  think  we're  all  rap- 
ing the  beauty  of  "Dances  with  Wolves  Da- 
kota." their  potential  summer  vacation 
playground  of  land  diseased  by  farming. 

As  eastern  South  Dakota  has  helped  to  kill 
jogging,  mid-summer  vacation  spots,  so 
urban  America  is  working  to  "save"  the  rest 
of  the  state  and  region,  one  step  at  a  time. 

Think  not?  Ask  affected  farmers  about 
"wetlands"  laws  Missouri  and  Niobrara 
River  federal  projects. 

And  watch  the  big  squeeze  as  the  state's 
tax  revenues  shrink  along  with  our  ag  sec- 
tor. 


$6.7  Billion 

From  ranch  to  retail,  that's  the  amount 
the  U.S.  sheep  industry  contributes  annually 
to  the  national  economy.  $6.7  billion— that's 
about  $53  for  every  man.  woman  and  child  in 
the  civilian  work  force  today.  Here's  how  the 
sheep  industry  makes  its  contributions; 

Jobs:  350.000  people  work  in  sheep  and 
sheep-related  industries. 

Lamb  production:  $619.6  million  is  gen- 
erated by  the  purchase  of  lamb  in  grocery 
stores  and  other  retail  outlets:  $1.12  billion  is 
generated  by  the  purchase  of  lamb  in  hotels, 
restaurants  and  institutions:  $78.8  million  is 
generated  by  the  processing  and  sale  of  pelts 
and  other  lamb  products  such  as  sausage  cas- 
ings. 

People  who  truck,  feed  and  process  lambs 
earn  money  along  the  way. 

Wool  production;  $2.86  billion  comes  from 
the  production  and  sale  of  wool  clothing  and 
other  types  of  apparel  such  as  mittens  and 
socks. 

Wool  processing  generates  income  for 
truckers,  people  who  work  in  textile  and  ap- 
parel plants  and  others  who  handle  the  wool 
as  it  moves  from  the  sheep  to  the  final  fabric 
or  clothing  product. 

Lamb  and  wool  exports:  $25.2  million  is 
generated  by  the  export  of  live  sheep  from 
the  U.S.  to  other  countries:  $22.4  million  is 
generated  by  the  export  of  wool  and  wool 
products:  $137.2  million  comes  from  the  ex- 
port of  wool  fabric:  $437.6  million  is  gen- 
erated by  the  export  of  wool  clothing  and 
other  types  of  apparel. 

Exports  generate  income  for  people  who 
work  for  U.S.  manufacturers,  people  who 
load  ships  in  U.S.  ports  and  other  people  in- 
volved in  the  .shipping  business.  In  addition, 
economists  say  exports  have  a  multiplier  ef- 
fect on  the  economy  which  generates  an  ad- 
ditional $1.43  billion  for  the  U.S.  economy 
from  the  above  exports. 

Lanolin  production:  Lanolin  is  an  impor- 
tant product  taken  from  the  wool  when  it  is 
processed.  Lanolin  is  used  in  everything 
from  hand  lotion  to  shampoo  and  hair  condi- 
tioner to  shaving  cream  and  makeup. 

$12.8  million  is  generated  annually  by  the 
processing  and  sale  of  lanolin  at  the  whole- 
sale level. 

You  can  find  evidence  of  the  sheep  indus- 
try everywhere.  Baseballs  are  stuffed  with 
wool.  Medicines  are  made  from  sheep  byprod- 
ucts. Stearic  a'cid  from  sheep  can  be  found  in 
antifreeze,  and  other  sheep  products  are  used 
in  asphalt.  And  that's  just  a  few  of  the  items 
that  come  from  sheep. 

The  sheep  industry  and  $6.7  billion.  Where 
would  we  be  without  it? 

Mr.  President,  the  Wool  Act  enables 
American  farmers  to  compete  in  the 
international  marketplace  on  a  level 
playing  field.  The  European  Commu- 
nity pays  major  subsidies  to  its  sheep 
producers.  Consider  the  following: 
United  Kingdom  subsidies  total  $30  per 
sheep  and  French  subsidies  total  $25 
per  sheep.  Australia  subsidizes  its 
sheep  industry  with  a  program  that 
costs  more  than  $1  billion.  Canada  also 
subsidizes  its  sheep  producers.  Abolish- 
ing the  Wool  Act  would  leave  the  U.S. 
sheep  industry  unable  to  compete  in 
the  heavily  subsidized  world  market. 
This  should  not  be  permitted  to  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  of  the 
Wool  and  Mohair  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram are  many.  In  the  West,  sheep  are 
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raised  on  land  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  economically  productive.  Sheep 
and  goat  grazing  helps  control  noxious 
weed  problems  without  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive and  damaging  chemicals.  The 
program  also  supports  surrounding 
communities  and  is  vitally  important 
for  rural  development. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  West  are  being  attacked  on  all 
fronts.  Burdensome  restrictions  and 
higher  costs  are  being  placed  on  users 
of  Federal  lands.  Private  property 
rights  are  under  attack.  Higher  grazing 
fees  are  being  proposed.  Thousands  of 
jobs  are  at  risk  due  to  timber  cutting 
reductions.  Ranchers  are  unable  to  pro- 
tect their  income  source— livestock— 
from  predators.  And  now  we  are  consid- 
ering abolishing  the  Wool  Act. 

We  should  not  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  our  sheep  producers.  For  what 
purpose?  No  money  would  be  saved. 
The  deficit  would  not  be  reduced.  Farm 
families  would  be  destroyed.  Young 
ranchers  would  be  denied  an  income. 
Jobs  would  be  lost.  Not  one  beneficial 
result  would  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  if  reforms  are  to  be 
made  in  this  program,  let  us  hold  hear- 
ings and  receive  the  input  of  those  who 
would  be  most  affected.  Listen  to  pro- 
ducers on  how  to  improve  the  current 
program— don't  abruptly  throw  them 
out. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  abolish 
the  Wool  Act. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  taking  important  action  on  a 
significant  agricultural  program,  the 
Wool  and  Mohair  Program.  As  we  all 
know,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
over  the  years  regarding  this  and  other 
agricultural  programs  and  the  Wool 
and  Mohair  Program  has  been  singled 
out  for  discussion  during  these  past  few 
weeks. 

It  is  very  easy  for  some  of  us  to  take 
the  sharp  knife  and  cut  individual  pro- 
grams in  the  name  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. I  have  worked  continually  since  I 
have  come  to  the  Congress  Supporting 
cutting  a  broad  spectrum  of  programs. 
This  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  address  the  exces- 
sive budget  deficit. 

However,  when  discussing  the  total 
elimination  of  a  program  there  are  sev- 
eral aspects  that  must  be  considered. 
What  will  the  impact  be  on  the  lives  of 
those  involved  directly  in  the  program 
and  can  we  find  a  way  to  lessen  that 
impact?  If  money  is  saved,  where  will 
the  savings  go? 

Those  of  us  representing  wool  and 
mohair  producing  States  have  at- 
tempted, over  the  past  few  weeks,  to 
address  the  human  and  animal  con- 
cerns of  the  participants  in  the  Wool 
and  Mohair  Program  while  also  speak- 
ing to  the  budget  responsibility  we  all 
share.  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
achieved  such  a  compromise. 

Having  said  that.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
jxjrtant  all  Senators  understand  what 


will  be  the  impact  of  our  action  here 
today. 

The  money  that  was  going  to  wool 
and  mohair  producers  will  not  be 
saved.  The  budget  deficit  will  not  be  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  our  action  today  on 
the  Wool  and  Mohair  Program.  The 
money,  and  I  might  add  it  is  not  di- 
rectly appropriated  money  but  excise 
tax  money,  will  go  to  another  Federal 
program.  For  example  the  Congress  is 
in  the  process  of  increasing  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1994  by  $81  billion  over  the 
fiscal  year  1993  expenditures. 

I  must  remind  my  colleagues  that 
when  we  view  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  we  must 
also  consider  what  American  agri- 
culture is  providing  our  people  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  other 
country  in  the  world  spends  as  little  on 
food  as  does  the  United  States.  9.8  per- 
cent of  disposable  income.  All  other 
countries  spend  more  than  10  percent: 
In  France,  for  example,  it  is  15.9  per- 
cent; Germany  20.2  percent;  Italy  18.8 
percent;  and  Greece  31.3  percent. 

The  wool  and  mohair  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  that  passed  the  Senate  on 
July  26.  1993.  would  not  only  have 
eliminated  the  program  this  year  but 
would  have  made  that  action  retro- 
active to  eliminate  the  1993  payment. 
This  action  did  not  consider  the  poten- 
tial impact  either  on  animals  or  on  hu- 
mans. By  retroactive  elimination  of 
this  program,  it  left  many  wool  grow- 
ers with  the  potential  of  being  unable 
to  feed  animals  or  recover  them  from 
the  range  before  winter.  This  w£is  un- 
reasonably harsh  in  its  impact.  Even 
the  most  severe  critic  of  the  program 
would  not  promote  such  a  vindictive 
approach  to  dealing  with  the  budget 
deficit.  Even  the  base  closing  process 
allows  for  orderly  phaseout.  The  com- 
promise we  have  accepted  today  allows 
that  for  our  wool  and  mohair  produc- 
ers. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  will 
not  be  a  negative  impact  on  agri- 
culture by  our  action  here  today.  There 
will  be  a  serious  disruption  in  this  seg- 
ment of  American  agriculture.  And 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  lives  will  be 
irretrievably  disrupted.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  apparently  unavoidable. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
and  much  more  could  be  said  regarding 
this  issue.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
caution  the  Senate  regarding  such  ac- 
tions. It  is  imperative  that  we  care- 
fully examine  all  the  impacts  on  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  before  taking  such 
drastic  actions. 

NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  from  States  whose  economies  de- 
pend heavily  on  a  strong  domestic  wool 
industry  know  about  the  cost-effi- 
ciency of  this  program.  We  know  that 
unlike  other  agriculture  subsidy  pro- 
grams, this  program  pays  for  itself.  We 
also  know  that  this  is  not  some  dino- 


saur from  the  cold  war  era.  Yes,  it  is  an 
agriculture  subsidy  program  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  many  other 
programs  which  subsidize  American  ag- 
riculture. The  only  great  difference  is 
that  the  payments  here  are  generated 
from  a  tariff  on  imported  goods. 

Therefore,  it  is  naive  to  argue  that 
funds  from  this  program  could  be  used 
to  reduce  the  deficit  when  that  same 
argument  is  not  used  against  other  ag- 
riculture programs  which  do  not  even 
have  an  independent  funding  source 
from  import  tariffs.  This  Senator  is 
ready  to  take  a  good  cold  hard  look  at 
all  of  these  programs,  and  not  just  the 
ones  that  are  targeted  by  opponents 
whose  arguments  sound  pretty  good  on 
the  surface,  and  generate  good  press 
about  fiscal  responsibility,  but  cannot 
withstand  closer  scrutiny. 

However,  the  arguments  that  I  would 
make  on  the  merits  of  the  program 
have  already  been  heard  in  this  Cham- 
ber. They  have  also  been  heard  in  the 
House.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  we  in 
this  arena  know,  it  is  political  reality. 
Unfortunately,  the  political  reality 
here  is  that  this  particular  program 
has  been  targeted,  and  the  program  as 
it  now  exists  does  not  have  the  support 
of  a  majority  in  either  Chamber  of  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  basic 
fairness  to  those  people  whose  liveli- 
hoods depend  on  this  program,  we  have 
to  try  to  achieve  some  manner  of  eq- 
uity and  fairness  in  view  of  that  politi- 
cal reality.  Equity  and  fairness  does 
not  mean  eliminating  this  program 
retroactively.  Equity  and  fairness  does 
not  mean  killing  this  program  by  a 
harsh  amendment  to  an  appropriations 
bill.  We  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  notified  all  of  us  of  his  in- 
tention to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Agriculture  appropriations  conference 
report  which  would  eliminate  this  pro- 
gram in  its  entirety.  So  those  of  us 
who  support  the  program  have  limited 
options. 

When  the  House  considered  this  con- 
ference report,  they  looked  at  what  the 
Senate  had  done — a  retroactive  termi- 
nation of  the  program.  As  a  matter  of 
fairness,  the  House  unanimously  rein- 
stated the  payments  for  this  fiscal 
year.  They  did  it  on  the  basis  of  my 
friend.  Chairman  de  la  Garza's  prom- 
ise to  immediately  introduce  legisla- 
tion which  would  drastically  reform 
this  program. 

On  the  floor.  Chairman  DE  la  Garza 
said  that  Members  could  look  at  his 
legislation,  and  if  they  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  changes,  they  could  seek 
to  reject  them  or  eliminate  the  pro- 
gram in  its  entirety.  He  is  a  special 
warrior  in  this  cause.  He  is  great  to 
work  with,  and  I  have  always  admired 
him.  He  is  also  an  excellent  vote 
counter  and  more  than  anyone  else,  un- 
derstands the  political  realities  facing 
this  program.  He  knows  that  unless  it 
is  radically  altered,  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient votes  to  ensure  its  survival. 
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It  is  only  fair  that  the  authorizing 
committees  of  both  Houses  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  this  program 
first.  In  very  rapid  time,  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  has  come  up 
with  a  bill  which  would  provide  for  a 
phaseout  of  the  program.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  recourse  loans.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  on  and  examine 
this  legislation  and  to  learn  how  Wyo- 
ming producers  feel  about  it.  I  cer- 
tainly know  for  a  fact  that  they  are 
not  thrilled  or  excited  about  this  par- 
ticular legislative  language.  It  is  a  dag- 
ger to  the  heart.  However,  I  do  believe 
that  they  understand  that  this  may  be 
the  last  chance  at  a  legislative  product 
this  year. 

Chairman  DE  la  Garza  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  future  legisla- 
tion in  this  industry.  I  think  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  said  about  this  par- 
ticular resulting  legislation  is  that  it 
reflects  a  concept  which  accurately  re- 
flects the  total  realities  of  the  current 
political  climate.  Furthermore,  it  en- 
sures that  those  producers  who  de- 
pended on  this  fiscal  year's  payments 
and  borrowed  money  in  anticipation  of 
those  payments  will  not  be  harmed. 
Most  importantly,  it  eliminates  the 
hanging  threat  of  an  amendment  by 
the  Nevada  Senator  to  simply  kill  off 
this  program  in  its  entirety. 

I  want  to  assure  Chairman  de  la 
Garza  that  I  will  work  with  him  and 
other  interested  Members  of  both  par- 
ties to  enact  wool  program  legislation 
that  is  fair,  equitable,  and  affordable 
and  I  greatly  look  forward  to  that  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port S.  1548,  to  reinstate  incentive  pay- 
ments to  wool  and  mohair  producers 
"for  the  1993  marketing  year,  and  to 
continue  a  limited  wool  incentive  pro- 
gram through  the  1995  marketing  year. 
While  I  disagree  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  think  the  Wool  Act  is  an 
antiquated  program  that  should  be 
eliminated,  I  do  commend  them  for 
agreeing  to  allow  a  gradual  phaseout  of 
the  program,  which  should  give  produc- 
ers some  time  to  adjust  for  the 
changes. 

As  you  know,  last  month  during  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  year  1994  Agri- 
culture appropriations  bill,  the  Senate 
passed  an  amendment  authored  by  Sen- 
ators Dick  Bryan  and  John  Kerry  that 
would  have  repealed  the  National  Wool 
Act,  and  retroactively  eliminated  pay- 
ments already  owed  to  producers  for 
this  year's  production.  The  amendment 
would  have  unfairly  eliminated  incen- 
tive payments  for  wool  already  grown, 
shorn,  and  sold  in  1993,  and  totally 
eliminated  the  wool  program  in  future 
years. 

I  feel  strongly  that,  at  a  minimum. 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  follow 
through  the  price  support  commitment 
we  have  already  made  to  producers  for 
their  1993  production  of  wool.  This  bill 
adequately  addresses  that  problem.  It 


also  allows  producers  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive payments  for  the  1994  and  1995 
marketing  years,  albeit  at  a  reduced 
level.  In  1994  producers  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  75  percent  of  their  normal 
incentive  payments,  and  in  1995  the 
payments  will  be  reduced  to  50  percent. 
Unfortunately,  beginning  in  1996  the 
wool  incentive  payments  will  be  pro- 
hibited. I  oppose  this  part  of  the  legis- 
lation because  I  think  the  decision  to 
eliminate  the  Wool  Act  is  based  upon 
misconceptions  about  the  cost  and  op- 
eration of  the  program,  and  not  its 
merits.  However,  I  will  support  this  bill 
because  it  is  the  best  alternative  avail- 
able, and  it  gives  those  of  us  who  rep- 
resent wool  and  mohair  producers  time 
to  fashion  a  workable  program  that  is 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  Congress. 


So  the  joint  resolutions  (H.J.  Res.  218 
and  H.J.  Res.  265)  were  deemed  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


NATIONAL  HISTORICALLY  BLACK 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
WEEK 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 21,  a  joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  National  Historically  Black  Col- 
leges Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Amendments: 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  "September  19. 
1993'  and  insert:   -September  18,  1994.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution designating  the  week  beginning  Sep- 
tember 18.  1994.  as  National  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities  Week'.". 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  en  bloc  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
tion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


move  to 
the  mo- 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY 


NATIONAL  MAMMOGRAPHY  DAY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
en  bloc  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  218  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  265.  just  re- 
ceived from  the  House;  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  read  a  third  time,  passed;  that 
the  preambles  be  agreed  to  en  bloc; 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table  en  bloc;  and  that  any 
statements  relative  to  the  passage  of 
these  items  appear  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  RESCUE 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  47,  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  recognize  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  for  its  hu- 
manitarian work;  that  the  resolution 
be  agreed  to;  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table;  and  that 
any  statements  thereon  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  appropriate  piaco 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  47)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
s.  Con.  Res.  47 

Whereas  the  International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee, which  this  year  is  marking  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  its  founding,  is  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  the  world's  refugees,  displaced  by 
war.  civil  insurrection,  ethnic  conflict,  polit- 
ical and  religious  persecution  and  famine: 

Whereas  in  crisis  after  crisis— in  Europe, 
Central  America,  Africa,  and  Asia— the  field 
staff  of  the  International  Rescue  Committee 
is  often  the  first  relief  support  on  site  to 
ease  the  suffering  of  refugees  by  stablizing 
health  conditions  with  critically  needed 
sanitation,  health  care,  and  medical  assist- 
ance: 

Whereas  the  programs  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  are  also  concerned  with 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  refugees  by 
preparing  them  for  a  productive  future 
through  educating  children  and  building  new 
skills  among  adults: 

Whereas  often  and  whenever  possible,  pro- 
grams implemented  by  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  are  ultimately  turned 
over  to  the  refugees  themselves  after  they 
have  been  well  trained  by  International  Res- 
cue Committee  staff  and  volunteers: 

Whereas  the  International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee was  founded  in  1933  as  a  nonsectarian  re- 
sponse to  the  increasing  horrors  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many: 

W;.  !reas  as  the  need  for  humanitarian  as- 
sistance expanded,  so  has  the  International 
Rescue  Committee's  commitment  to  refu- 
gees: 

Whereas  throughout  the  world,  from 
Bosnia  to  Somalia,  from  Cambodia  to  El  Sal- 
vador, the  International  Rescue  Committee 
continues  to  aid  refugees  with  medical  as- 
sistance, shelter,  food,  skills-training: 

Whereas  the  International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee also  helps  in  repatriation  or  resettlement 
to  assist  refugees  in  starting  their  life  anew; 

Whereas  in  its  sixty  years  of  service,  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  has  not 
only  provided  for  victims  of  brutality  and  for 
those  suffering  from  natural  disasters  with 
services  essential  for  survival  and  the  means 
to  rebuild  their  lives,  but  also  has  given 
them  reason  to  have  renewed  optimism  in 
the  compassion  and  goodwill  of  their  fellow 
human  beings:  and 

Whereas  October  15.  1993.  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee,  is  an  appropriate  day  on 
which  to  give  recognition  to  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  for  its  grreat  hu- 
manitarian endeavors:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  on  the  occasion 
of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  International  Rescue  Committee,  the 
Congress  hereby  recognizes  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  for  its  great  humani- 
tarian endeavors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed 
to. 


COMMENDING        THE         MAJORITY 

LEADER  AND  REPUBLICAN 

LEADER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
wait  just  a  moment  here,  let  me  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  our  leader  for 
the  work  on  the  issue  of  the  Somalian 
situation.  I  believe  they  exhibited  re- 
markable patience.  And  I  commend 
also  Senator  Byrd  for  his  work.  Sen- 
ator Thur.mond,  Senator  W.\rner,  and 
Senator  McCain  for  his  energy.  I 
thought  it  was  a  very  thoughtful  and 
serious  debate.  I  commend  those  who 
have  worked  so  long  and  hard  to  get 
their  positions  stated,  and  I  am  pleased 
we  were  able  to  resolve  it  in  that  fash- 
ion. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wyoming.  Let  me  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks.  This  has  been  one  of 
those  days,  hopefully,  we  will  look 
back  on  with  distinction  where  we  de- 
bated and  debated  forthrightly,  I  be- 
lieve. The  Senate  worked  its  will.  The 
two  leaders  came  together,  as  the  Sen- 
ator says,  with  patience  and  hard  work 
and  now  we  go  forward  to  be  sure  that 
America  stays  strong  and  we  do  those 
things  that  are  necessary  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  future  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  schedule  for  the  next  several 
days  with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  the  managers  of  the  bill,  the 
Senators  from  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and 
I  believe  that  we  can  make  the  most 
progress  on  the  bill  and  accommodate 
the  largest  number  of  Senators  by  the 
following  schedule. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  and  on 
this  bill  tomorrow,  Friday,  beginning 
at  10:30  a.m.  We  expect  several  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  and  debated,  but 
there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. The  votes  on  those  amendments 
which  are  offered  and  debated  tomor- 
row will  be  scheduled  to  occur  begin- 
ning at  6  p.m.  on  Monday. 

Then,  on  Monday  the  Senate  will 
come  in  and  return  to  this  bill  at  10:30 
a.m.,  and  we  expect  several  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  that  day.  Several 
Senators  have  indicated  they  will  be 
here  to  offer  their  amendments.  Those 
votes  will  be  scheduled  to  occur  on 
Monday     immediately     following     the 


votes  on  those  amendments  to  be  de- 
bated tomorrow. 

So,  Senators  should  be  aware  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  session  consider- 
ing amendments  to  the  pending  bill  to- 
morrow, beginning  at  10:30,  and 
through  the  day,  and  Monday,  from 
10:30  a.m.  until  6. 

At  6,  the  Senate  will  vote  on  all 
amendments  for  which  votes  have  then 
been  ordered.  That  is  likely  to  be  sev- 
eral votes  beginning  at  6  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day. Then,  after  those  votes  occur,  the 
Senate  will  remain  in  session  on  Mon- 
day evening  to  make  further  progress 
on  this  bill.  It  is  my  hope,  and  that  of 
the  managers,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  this  bill  on  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  say  that 
there  may  be  some  conference  reports 
on  other  appropriations  bills  that  will 
be  available.  If  we  have  a  series  of  roll- 
call  votes  on  Monday  we  may  attempt 
to  have  those  votes  included  in  the  list 
of  votes  that  will  occur  on  Monday. 

We  have  several  conference  reports 
which  I  am  advised  will  not  take  a 
lengthy  time  for  consideration,  but  on 
which  one  or  more  Members  have  re- 
quested rollcall  votes.  So  Senators 
should  be  aware  that  votes  on  those 
conference  reports  are  also  possible  on 
Monday  evening,  beginning  at  6. 

So,  while  there  will  be  no  votes  to- 
morrow or  during  the  day  on  Monday, 
it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  several 
votes  beginning  at  6  p.m.  on  Monday 
and  the  Senate  will  stay  in  session 
after  those  votes  to  try  to  make 
progress  to  put  us  in  position  to  finish 
this  bill  on  Tuesday. 

I  thank  all  my  colleagues  for  their 
patience.  It  has  been  a  very  long  day 
and  we  had  what  I  think  was  a  very  in- 
formative debate  on  an  important  mat- 
ter. We  have  disposed  of  a  large  number 
of  amendments  today.  I  hope  that  sets 
the  stage  for  completion  of  action  on 
this  bill  by  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  15, 
1993 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business,  it  stand  in  re- 
cess until  10:30  Friday,  October  15;  that 
following  the  prayer  the  Journal  of 
proceedings  be  deemed  approved  to 
date;  the  time  for  the  two  leaders  re- 
served for  their  use  later  in  the  day; 
that  the  Senate  then  resume  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3116,  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 


Senate  today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  as  pre- 
viously ordered.  ** 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:21  a.m.,  recessed  until  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 15,  1993,  at  10:30  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive    nominations    received 
the  Senate  October  14,  1993: 

U.S.  ARMS  CONTKOL  AND  DISARMAME.NT  AGENCY 

JOHN  DAVID  HOLUM.  OF  .SOUTH  DAKOTA.  TO  BE  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  US  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY.  VICE  RONALD  FRANK  LEHMAN  II.  RESIGNED 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

MICHAEL  F  DIMARIO.  OF  MARYLAND,  TO  BE  PUBLIC 
PRINTER.  VICE  ROBERT  WILLIAM  HOUK.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

BERNARD  E  ANDERSON.  OF  PENN.SYLVANIA.  TO  BE  AN 
AS.S1.STANT  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR.  VICE  CARI  M. 
DOMINQUEZ.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

K  TERRY  DORNBUSH.  OF  OEOROIA.  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  KLNODOM  OF 
THE  NETHERLANDS 

EDWARD  ELLIOTT  EL80N.  OF  GEORGIA.  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
.SADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNPTED  .STATES  OF  A.MERICA  TO  DENMARK 

MARC  CHARLES  OINSBERG.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AM- 
BASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTE.NTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
THE  MOROCCO 

THOMAS  L  SIEBERT.  OF  MARYLAND,  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNPTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  SWEDEN 

SIDNEY  WILLIA.MS.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  .STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  THE  BAHAMAS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

J  DAVITT  MCATEER.  OF  WE.ST  VIRGLMA.  TO  BE  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  FOR  MINE  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH.  VICE  WILLIAM  JAMES  T.^TTERSALL,  RESIGNED 

NATIONAL  (X;EANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

REAR  AD.MIRAL  WILLIAM  L  STUBBLEFIELD  FOR  AP- 
POINTMENT IN  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER 
HALFi,  WHILE  SERVING  IN  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE 
AND  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
NOAA  CORPS  OPERATIONS,  NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  AT- 
MOSPHERIC ADMINISTRATION 

REAR  ADMIRAL  JOHN  C  ALBRIGHT  FOR  API>OINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  iLOWER  HALFl  WHILE 
SERVING  IN  A  P<^)SITION  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON 
SIBILrTY  AS  DIRECTOR,  PACIFIC  MARINE  CENTER,  NA- 
TIONAL OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINI.STRATION, 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  33,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE,  SECTION  SMU 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPtMNTMENT 
IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE,  TO  THE  GRADE  IN 
DICATED,  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  593.  821B, 
•351,  AND  KTH.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

To  be  major  general 

BRIO     GEN     JOHN    R     HAACK,   343  34  33aO,    AIR   NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNPTED  STATES 

IN  THE  AR.MY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TfTLE  10.  UNITED  .STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1310 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN   WILLIAM  O   PAGONIS.  I»J-3J^7343,  U  S  ARMY. 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U  8  COAST  GUARD 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL: 


RUDY  K    PESCHEL 
GERALD  F   WOOLEVER 
RICHARD  D   HERR 


JOHN  W   LOCKWOOD 
NORMAN  T  SAUNDERS 
JAMES  C  CARD 


THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  OF  THE  US  COAST  GUARD 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL 
1  LOWER  HALF  I 


JOHN  D.  SPADE 
DOUGLAS  H  TEESON  II 
EDWARD  J   BARRETT 


ROBERT  C  NORTH 
TIMOTHY  W  JOSIAH 


IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLIX)WING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES  TO  THK 
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GRADE  INDICATED    UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATBS  CODE   SEC-TION  6Ui  A]  AND  624 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

COL   EDWIN  P  SMITH.  .TrO-4«-3610 

COL   NEIL  N   SNYDER  III,  216-,W^2893 

COL    MARK  R    HAMILTON,  267  70^8989 

COL    EMMITT  S   GIBSON.  09+  3fr«ll4 

COL   ROBERT  D   SHADLEY.  274  3»--ll93 

COL  CHARLES  R   VIALE.  i.VS.«>-«700 

COL  GEORGE  F  CLOSE.  JR..  021  36-3767 

COL   DALE  R   NELSON.  Ill  38  2021 

COL  JOSEPH  E.  ODER  328-36^1461 

COL   MICHAEL  W   ACKERMAN,  267  88-6573 

COL   BOYD  K   KING  JR  ,  259^52  6213 

COL  JOHN  M   LE  MOYNE,  26J66-7525 

COL   MICHAEL  L   Uon.SON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL   JOHN  J    RVNESKA.  240  74-8433 

COL   ROY  E    BKAUCHAMP,  2Si«8^7025 

COL  RICHARD  A    BLACK.  531  42-0175 

COL  JOHN  B   SYI.VE.STER.  466  76-4619 

COL   JAMES  P   O  NEAL,  409-76  5557 

COL  THOMAS  W  GARRETT  228^«&02!1 

COL    JOHN  D   THOMAS,  JR  ,  185-36  4220 

COL   JAMES  E   .SHANK   JR,  353^38  9215 

COL   JOHN  G    MEYER   JR  ,  266-74^2181 

COL   JOSEPH  M   COSU.MANO.  JR     438^72-1186 

COL   ROBERT  B   FLOWERS,  092^3^^549 

COL    ROBERT  R   IVANY,  277  46  3059 

COL   MICHAEL  T   BYRNES  039^28-3271 

COL    DAVIDS    WEISMAN.  052  36-2064 

COL    RALPH  G   WfXlTEN,  24+6+4394 

COL  JULIAN  H   BURNS,  JR  ,  ■250-8(M198, 

COL   ROBERT  T  CLARK.  22+86-7273 


COL  C.IRl.STOPHER  C    SHOEMAKER,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

COL  KEVIN  P   BYRNES,  132^0^7639 

COL  JOHN  M    MCDUFFIE,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

COL  GRFXJORY  A   ROUNTREE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  LARRY  J    LUST,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

COL  PETER  C    FRANKLIN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  DAVID  L   GRANGE.  262-9+-6108 

COL  KENNETH  R   BOWRA,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  15,  1993: 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  BOARD 

JAMES  E  HALL,  OF  TENNESSEE,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  BOARD  FOR 
THE  TERM  EXPIRING  DECEMBER  31.  1997 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

JAMES  T  LANEY,  OF  GEORGIA.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
E.XTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 

CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

DIANE  BLAIR.  OF  ARKANSAS.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC BROADCASTING  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JANUARY  31. 
1998 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


DONALD  RICHARD  WURTZ,  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE 
CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDU 
CATION 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

JEAN  C  NELSON.  OF  TENNESSEE.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

ROBERT  W  PERCIASEPE.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 

ELLIOTT  PEARSON  LAWS.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  ASSIST- 
ANT ADMINISTRATOR.  OFFICE  OF  SOLID  WASTE.  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

LYNN  R  GOLDMAN.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  OF  THE  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 

CORPORATION  FOR  NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

ELI  J.  SEGAL.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE  CHIEF  EXEC- 
UTIVE OFFICER  OF  THE  CORPORATION  FOR  NATIONAL 
AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTrrUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

DORIS  MEISSNER.  OF  MARYLAND,  TO  BE  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 


? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  14,  1993 


CRS  REPORT  ON  HAMAS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach  for 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues  a  revised  edition 
of  a  report  on  the  Hamas  organization  written 
by  Congressional  Research  Service  entitled 
"Hamas:  The  Organizations,  Goals  and  Tac- 
tics of  a  Militant  Palestinian  Organization." 

This  report  was  previously  issued  under  the 
misleading  title,  "Hamas:  Freedom  Fighters  or 
Terrorists?"  and  diluted  the  avowedly  terronst 
nature  of  the  organization. 

This  seemed  especially  inconsistent  with  our 
own  policy  particularly  when  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  Hamas  was  included  in  the  State 
Department's  list  of  terronst  groups  issued  in 
Apnl  1993. 

After  inquiries  by  myself  and  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League,  a  human  relations  organiza- 
tion that  combats  anti-Semitism,  and  all  forms 
of  bigotry  and  discnmmation,  CRS  gave  assur- 
ances that  the  report  would  be  revised. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that  CRS  revisions  ad- 
dressed all  the  fxjints  brought  to  their  attention 
by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  in  its  analysis 
of  the  repxjrt.  The  result  is  a  more  indepth  and 
accurate  charactenzation  of  both  the  Hamas 
organization  and  U.S.  policy. 

This  revised  report  reflects  the  high  stand- 
ard of  the  work  Memliers  of  Congress  have 
been  able  to  consistently  count  on  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

HAMAS:      THE     0RG.\NIZATI0N.      GOALS.      AND 

Tactics  of  a  Militant  Palestinian  Orga- 
nization 

ORIGINS  of  the  movement 

Hamas  had  its  beginnings  in  1967  as  a  wing 
of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood.'  In  1978,  the 
same  organization  was  registered  with  Is- 
raeli authorities  as  a  nonprofit,  religious  or- 
ganization under  the  name,  "al  Mujama," 
under  the  leadership  of  Sheikh  Ahmad 
Yassin.  who  was  also  head  of  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood  in  Gaza.^  At  first,  the  new  orga- 
nization spent  most  of  its  time  promoting  Is- 
lamic views  and  winning  support  for  the  Is- 
lamic movement  in  Palestinian  institutions, 
universities  and  mosques.' 

Hamas,  as  it  is  currently  organized,  was 
founded  in  December  1967  just  when  the 
intifada  (uprising)  in  the  occupied  territories 
was  starting.  The  Hamas  agenda  is  based 
largely  upon  the  principles  of  Islamic  fun- 
damentalism that  were  gaining  momentum 
throughout  the  Arab  world  at  that  time.  The 
goal  of  the  founders  was  to  become  directly 
involved  in  the  intifada  and  ultimately  gain 
control  of  the  Palestinian  movement  and 
bring  it  more  in  line  with  fundamentalist  Is- 
lamic thought.  Most  observers  believed  that 
the  outbreak  of  the  intifada  was  a  sponta- 
neous event  and  the  Hamas  founders  were 
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just  one  of  many  Palestinian  opposition 
groups,  including  the  FLO,  that  were  vying 
to  gain  control  of  the  demonstrations. 

Hamas  success  in  winning  quick  support 
among  the  Muslim  population  of  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  West  Bank  was  due  in  large 
part  to  its  Islamic  origins  and  its  earlier  ac- 
tivities as  a  religious  and  charitable  institu- 
tion. One  observer  tells  how  reports  and  in- 
structions were  often  announced  over 
mosque  loudspeakei-s.*  The  Israeli  embassy 
says  that,  within  a  week  of  its  publication  in 
August  1988.  the  Hamas  covenant  was  posted 
in  mosques  throughout  the  territories. 

Fart  of  the  reason  for  Hamas  success  in 
gaining  popular  support  may  have  been  frus- 
tration among  Palestinians  living  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  stemming  from  the 
FLO'S  inability  to  make  headway  toward  a 
solution  of  the  "Palestinian  problem."  Mus- 
lims in  particular  were  attracted  to  Hamas 
because  of  its  identification  with  the  Islamic 
fundamentalist  movement  which  set  it  apart 
in  many  ways  from  the  FLO. 

SIZE  AND  organization 

Little  specific  information  has  been  made 
public  about  the  actual  size  and  organization 
of  Hamas.  Its  supporters  and  sympathizers 
are  estimated  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  It  is 
generally  known  that  the  organization  is 
structured  along  functional  lines,  with  sec- 
tions dedicated  to  military,  religious,  infor- 
mational, and  security  activities,  but  the  ac- 
tual numbers  of  people  assigned  to  any  of  the 
sections  is  not  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 
The  command  and  control  structure  appar- 
ently took  several  years  to  finalize  and  was 
then  changed  because  of  losses  of  personnel 
and  intense  Israeli  surveillance  and  security 
sweeps.  Hamas  has  maintained  its  status  as 
a  religious  and  charitable  organization.  Its 
involvement  with  educational  and  social  ac- 
tivities qualifies  Hamas  to  receive  donations 
required  by  Islamic  law  from  the  Muslim 
community  (zakat).  The  Jordanian  govern- 
ment allows  Hamas  to  maintain  offices  in 
Amman  and  operate  openly  as  a  foreign  po- 
litical organization.^ 

Hamas  is  reputed  to  be  a  more  efficiently 
run  organization  than  the  widely  dispersed 
and  heavily  structured  FLO  with  its  organi- 
zational overhead  and  diverse  activities.  The 
Hamas  share  of  religious  donations  is  rising 
in  relation  to  the  FLO.  According  to  some 
sources,  a  large  amount  of  money  is  coming 
from  devout  Muslims  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  Gulf  states  who  used  to  contribute  to  the 
FLO  before  it  sided  with  Iraq  during  the  Gulf 
war.«  Hamas  also  supported  Iraq  in  the  war 
but  was  much  less  conspicuous  because  it 
was  so  closely  identified  with  the  Palestin- 
ian population  in  the  territories.  Hamas 
wisely  avoided  open  confrontation  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and  tlie  Gulf  states. 

The  military  wing  of  Hamas  is  known  as 
the  Izz  al  Din  Qassam  Brigades,  the  force  be- 
hind most  of  the  violence  and  killings  attrit)- 
uted  to  Hamas.  The  cells  operate  under  the 
control  of  four  or  five  relatively  independent 
geographical  commands  An  Israeli  journal- 
ist who  follows  Hamas  closely  estimates  that 
the  full  time  membership  of  the  Qassam  cells 
may  be  as  few  as  60  to  100  due  to  arrests  and 
deportations  over  the  past  two  years.''  That 
estimate  seems  low  in  view  of  the  wide  pat- 


tern of  Hamas  attacks,  but  the  secrecy  of  the 
Qassam  cells  make  it  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine actual  numbers.  The  cells  are  also 
thought  to  have  become  more  proficient  in 
disguising  their  operations  and  the  size  of 
their  memberships. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  actual 
size  of  Hamas  is  the  amount  of  support  it  has 
gained  in  the  occupied  territories.  One  ob- 
server tried  to  determine  the  level  of  popular 
support  from  the  results  of  elections  for 
seats  on  the  councils  of  professional  organi- 
zations such  as  engineers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
UN  agencies,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce 
for  Hebron  and  Ramallah.  During  the  1990-92 
period.  Hamas  candidates  won  an  average  of 
30  percent  of  the  seats  in  those  elections 
which  approximates  estimates  made  on  the 
basis  of  polls  conducted  by  Arab  newspapers 
and  independent  observers." 

Hamas  is  still  making  a  strong  showing  in 
these  elections,  though  it  has  sustained  some 
personnel  losses  resulting  from  arrests  and 
deportations.  A  report  by  Reuters  in  May 
1993  said  that  Hamas  won  10  seats  compared 
to  16  for  the  PLO  in  an  election  held  by  a 
5.000  member  professional  union  in  Gaza. 
Such  elections  are  watched  as  indicators  of 
public  support  because  general  or  municipal 
elections  are  banned.  Hamas  usually  has  the 
backing  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  in  these 
elections.  An  Israeli  author  who  follows  the 
situation  believes  that  Hamas  has  also  been 
the  beneficiary  of  alliances  with  other  Is- 
lamic groups  "that  neither  identify  with  nor 
support  it."*  Estimates  of  overall  support 
for  Hamas  are  much  higher  in  Gaza  where 
the  Muslim  population  is  stronger  in  its  sup- 
port for  the  Islamic  groups. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  HAMAS  AND  THE  PLO 

Hamas  has  significant  differences  with  the 
FLO.  The  ideology  of  Hamas  is  a  synthesis  of 
pan-Arab  Islamic  religious  ideals  and  Pal- 
estinian nationalism.  Hamas  states  its  in- 
tent to  establish  an  Islamic  state  in  Pal- 
estine and  its  covenant  draws  heavily  upon 
Islamic  ideology  and  Quranic  verses.  The 
PLO  charter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  secular 
document  with  a  call  to  Palestinian  nation- 
alism. Senior  PLO  officials  have  said  that 
they  will  install  a  western  style  democratic 
form  of  government  in  an  independent  Pal- 
estine.'" 

Both  charters  say  that  Israel  must  be 
forced  from  all  of  what  was  known  as  "Pal- 
estine" prior  to  1947  (the  1922  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate  included  what  is  now  Israel. 
Jordan,  and  the  occupied  territories;  the 
British  later  changed  this  to  exclude  the 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  east  of  the  Jordan  River). 
and  that  armed  force  is  the  only  way  to 
bring  that  about — Hamas  uses  the  term 
"jihaA"  or  religious  war."  However,  in  late 
1989.  the  FLO  changed  its  position  in  regard 
to  a  Palestinian  state  and  expressed  willing- 
ness to  accept  a  state  comprising  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  in  confederation  with  Jordan 
and  the  continued  existence  of  Israel.  It  has 
since  been  negotiating  indirectly  with  Israel 
on  the  basis  of  land  for  peace  and  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolutions  242  and  338.  Willing- 
ness to  negotiate  with  Israel  over  territory 
is  probably  the  most  significant  difference 
between  the  PLO  and  Hamas.  It  is  possible, 
though  by  no  means  clear,  that  differences 
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over  the  form  of  government  could  be  nego- 
tiated. 

Hamas  relies  heavily  upon  its  use  of  vio- 
lence. This  is  clear  from  the  content  of  pam- 
phlets regularly  distributed  throughout  the 
occupied  territories  since  the  first  month  of 
Hamas  existence.  The  pamphlets  include 
statements  such  as:  "increase  attacks  with 
knives,  grenades,  and  guns  against  the  cow- 
ardly Jews  in  their  houses  and  turn  the  day 
into  darkness  and  the  nights  into  intolerable 
hell  *  *  *  view  every  Jewish  settler  as  a  tar- 
get to  be  killed,  whose  blood  and  money  are 
for  the  taking."'^ 

Palestinians  in  the  West  Bank  apparently 
favor  the  PLO  over  Hamas,  but  Hamas'  popu- 
larity among  Gaza's  750.00  Palestinians  has 
grown  over  the  past  five  years  to  a  point 
where  Hamas  has  seriously  challenged  the 
FLO  for  popular  support.  On  several  occa- 
sions armed  clashes  have  broken  out  between 
followers  of  the  two  factions  in  that  area. 
Most  observers  believe  that  should  Hamas 
supplant  the  PLO  as  spokesman  for  the  Pal- 
estinians in  the  territories,  it  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  peace  talks  with  Israel  and 
open  warfare  between  Hamas  and  Fatah" 

ATTEMPTS  AT  COMPROMISE 

The  PLO  apparently  believes  that  it  has 
reason  to  feel  threatened  by  Hamas  because 
of  the  appeal  of  its  fundamentalist  Islamic 
ideology.  On  occasion,  the  FLO  has  at- 
tempted to  settle  its  differences  with  Hamas 
or  coopt  the  organization.  Soon  after  the 
intifada  started,  Arafat  attempted  to  include 
Hamas  in  a  United  National  Command  (UNO 
formed  by  the  FLO  to  exercise  overall  con- 
trol of  the  uprising."  Sheikh  Yassin  made  a 
counter  demand  that  Hamas  be  allotted  a 
large  share  (reportedly  40  percent)  of  the 
seats  on  the  Palestinian  National  Council 
and  other  governing  bodies  of  the  PLO. 
Hamas  also  insisted  that  the  PLO  change  its 
platform  bo  conform  with  the  Hamas  char- 
ter. 

There  have  been  periodic  reports  of  agree- 
ment and  cooperation  between  Hamas  and 
the  PLO.  but  it  appears  that  their  dif- 
ferences may  be  too  wide  to  bridge.  Appar- 
ently, there  has  been  some  cooperation  at 
the  tactical  level,  if  reports  are  true  that 
Hamas  and  PLO  activities  collaborated  in 
several  attacks  on  Israelis  and  Palestinians 
in  the  territories,  but  the  attacks  might  also 
have  been  independent  actions  by  local  ac- 
tivities. Mohammed  Nazal,  a  Hamas  leader 
and  its  representative  in  Amman,  Jordan, 
said  recently  that  differences  between  the 
secular  PLO  and  the  fundamentalist  Hamas 
are  irreconcilable.'* 

Hamas  has  apparently  staked  much  of  its 
reputation  on  the  fate  of  the  peace  talks,  ap- 
parently believing  that  a  breakdown  or  per- 
ceived failure  of  the  talks  would  propel 
Hamas  into  the  leadership  of  the  Palestinian 
movement.  It  is  also  possible  that  signs  of  a 
breakthrough  in  the  talks  could  foster 
changes  in  the  Hamas  position  if  it  hopes  to 
play  a  part  in  forming  a  government  on  the 
Palestinian  side.  Arab  newspapers  have  re- 
ported that  Hamas  is  already  considering 
changes  to  its  charter  that  would  moderate 
its  position  regarding  the  talks  and  other  is- 
sues between  it  and  the  PLO.  These  reports 
may  well  be  premature  in  view  of  the  contin- 
ued hardening  of  the  Hamas  position  and  re- 
ports that  it  has  threatened  Palestinian  del- 
egates to  the  negotiations.  Hamas  argues 
that  the  representatives  have  no  authority 
to  speak  for  the  Palestinian  people. 

TERRORIST  TACTICS 

There  is  no  single  definition  of  terrorism 
acceptable  to  all.  Most  definitions  include. 


but  are  not  limited  to  the  following  ele- 
ments: the  calculated  use  of  violence  or  the 
threat  of  violence  against  civilians  and  civil 
operations  to  achieve  political  goals  through 
fear,  intimidation,  or  coercion.  It  usually  in- 
volves a  criminal  act.  often  symbolic  in  na- 
ture and  intending  to  influence  an  audience 
beyond  the  immediate  victims. 

Hanas  argues  that  it  is  at  war  with  Israel 
and  that  its  attacks  have  all  been  against 
military  targets  in  Israel  and  the  occupied 
territories.  However,  according  to  Israeli  re- 
ports and  U.S.  press  accounts,  the  victims  of 
attacks  claimed  by  Hamas  have  included  not 
only  uniformed  soldiers  but  also  Israeli  civil- 
ians (some  women  and  children),  off-duty 
military  and  police  personnel,  and  Palestin- 
ian civilians.  The  U.S.  State  Department 
concluded  that:  "various  elements  of  Hamas 
have  used  both  political  and  violent  means, 
including:  terrorism,  to  pursue  the  goal  of  es- 
tablishing an  Islamic  Palestinian  state  in 
place  of  Israel."'"  In  February,  1989,  Hamas 
claimed  responsibility  when  two  Israeli  sol- 
diers were  kidnapped  and  murdered  in  sepa- 
rate incidents  while  hitchhiking  home  from 
their  posts  in  southern  Israel.  The  body  of 
one  was  recovered.  More  recently.  December 
13.  1992.  an  Israeli  border  guard.  Nissim 
Toledano.  was  kidnapped  near  his  home  in 
Lod.  The  kidnappers  claimed  to  be  members 
of  the  Al  Qassam  brigade  of  Hamas  and  de- 
manded the  release  of  Hamas  leader.  Sheikh 
Yasin,  from  prison  in  exchange  for  the 
sergeants's  release.  The  Sheikh  made  a  pub- 
lic plea  for  the  soldier's  release,  but  the  body 
of  the  victim  was  discovered  two  days 
later."  Recent  attacks  claimed  by  Hamas 
against  crowded  civilian  buses  and  random 
citizens  at  work  or  near  their  homes  indicate 
that  Hamas  no  longer  attempts  to  argue  that 
it  attacks  only  military  targets.  On  July  1, 
1993.  Hamas  openly  claimed  responsibility 
for  an  attack  against  a  Jerusalem  public  bus 
in  which  two  women  were  murdered. 

Hamsis  maintains  that  evidence  linking  it 
with  the  attacks  is  often  no  more  than  pam- 
phlets found  in  the  pockets  of  the  perpetra- 
tors when  they  were  killed  or  captured, 
sometimes  days  later,  or  that  blame  vias  af- 
fixed solely  on  the  basis  of  inflammatory 
Hamas  inspired  graffiti  on  the  walls  near  the 
scene  of  the  attack.  In  the  month  before  the 
borders  were  closed  between  Israel  and  the 
territories  in  March.  1993.  fifteen  Israeli  ci- 
vilians were  killed  in  violent  attacks  by  Pal- 
estinian Arabs.  Pamphlets  printed  and  dis- 
tributed by  Hamas  found  in  the  pockets  of 
the  persons  who  committed  the  crimes  clear- 
ly urged  the  attacks.  One  pamphlet  dedi- 
cated certain  days  "to  stabbing  settlers  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  killed  by  the 
(Israeli)  special  units.  "  Another  urged  Mus- 
lims to  consider  settlers  and  other  Jews  as 
targets  "which  should  be  terminated." 

Hamas  also  admits  to  having  executed  Pal- 
estinians accused  of  collaborating  with  Is- 
raeli authorities.  A  transcript  of  a  training 
film  allegedly  made  last  summer  by  the 
Qassam  Battalions  tells  how  Hamas 
operatives  kidnapped  Palestinians  accused  of 
collaboration  and  then  forced  confessions  be- 
fore executing  them."  The  film  quotes  a 
member  of  the  al  Qassam  brigade  as  having 
said  that  any  Palestinian  who  helps  Israel 
against  other  Palestinians  is  "more  of  an 
enemy  than  Israeli  soldiers."  In  June  1992. 
Amnesty  International  confirmed  that  172 
Palestinians  "were  killed,  apparently  by 
other  Palestinians,  some  after  being  tor- 
tured; most  were  suspected  of  being  collabo- 
rators with  the  Israeli  authorities.""  The 
State  Department  says  that  nearly  200  Pal- 
estinians were  killed  by  other  Arabs  in  the 


occupied  territories  in  1992,  as  opposed  to  140 
in  1991.  However,  the  State  Department 
made  no  attempt  to  assign  responsibility  to 
specific  groups.™ 

A  SHIFT  IN  us.  POLICY 

In  Mach  1993  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  it  had  broken  off  informal  con- 
tacts with  Hamas  representatives  in  Amman. 
Jordan.  Media  reports  said  that  State  De- 
partment policymakers  believed  that  a  lim- 
ited dialogue  with  Hamas  and  fundamental- 
ist organizations  in  other  countries  might 
add  to  knowledge  of  such  organizations  and 
possibly  help  solve  crises  like  the  stalemate 
over  the  Israeli  deportation  of  susjjected 
Hamas  activists  in  December  1992.  It  came  as 
a  surprise  to  most  that  such  contacts  were 
taking  place,  in  view  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
terrorism.  State  Department  spokesman 
Richard  Boucher  announced  that  talks  would 
be  suspended  with  "people  associated  with 
Hamas."  Mr.  Boucher  said  that  U.S.  embas- 
sies maintained  a  variety  of  contacts  with 
people  to  discuss  the  development  of  politi- 
cal Islam  and  Islamic  currents  in  the  Islamic 
world.  He  said  that  the  talks  with  Hamas 
had  not  been  a  political  dialogue,  only  con- 
tacts. 

Events  in  the  past  year  brought  inter- 
national terrorism  more  shtirply  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  public.  An  illegal 
alien  shot  a  number  of  CIA  employees  on 
their  way  to  work  at  CIA  headquarters  in  the 
Virginia  suburbs  of  Washington,  DC.  and 
then  the  New  York  Trade  Center  was  bombed 
in  February  1993.  Americans  were  shocked 
that  terrorism  had  come  to  the  United 
States  and  that  some  immigrant  groups  in 
this  country  had  ties  to  radical  organiza- 
tions overseas,  particularly  the  Middle  East. 
While  there  has  been  no  public  evidence  that 
Hamas  was  involved  in  either  the  shooting  or 
the  bombing,  the  incident  came  on  the  heels 
of  an  Israeli  warning  several  months  earlier 
that  Hamas  was  directing  its  operations  in 
the  occupied  territories  from  command  and 
control  centers  in  the  United  States.^'  The 
series  of  events  prompted  congressional 
hearings  on  the  terrorist  threat.  In  related 
actions,  bills  were  introduced  in  both  Houses 
that  would  statutorily  identify  Hamas  as  a 
terrorist  organization  and  prohibit  any  of  its 
officers  from  entering  the  IJnited  States.^ 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  strong 
stand  against  Hamas  because  of  its  use  of  vi- 
olence and  its  opposition  to  U.S.  interests  in 
the  Middle  East.  There  is  added  concern  on 
the  part  of  U.S.  policymakers  Ijecause  of  re- 
ports that  Hamas  is  receiving  support  from 
Iran  and  is  collaborating  with  its  Lebanese 
client.  Hizbullah.23  The  Hamas  representa- 
tive in  Iran  denied  the  FLO  allegation  that 
it  had  received  $30  million  from  Iran  in  1992. 
but  he  acknowledged  Iranian  assistance  to 
"Palestinian  groups."  There  are  few  particu- 
lars about  Hamas  collaboration  with 
Hizbullah;  the  inference  is  that  Hamas  mili- 
tants have  been  given  refuge  in  southern 
Lebanon  where  they  receive  training  and 
support  from  Hizbullah  guerrillas.  The  accu- 
mulation of  evidence  was  persuasive  enough 
to  convince  the  State  Department  to  add 
Hamas  to  its  list  of  groups  known  to  use  ter- 
rorist means,  issued  in  April  1993. 2* 

FOOTNOTES 

'Article  two  of  "The  Covenant  of  the  Islamic  Re- 
sistance Movement,"  published  Autrust  18.  1988.  uses 
the  phrase  "wing  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood.  '  Some 
observers  believe  that  Hamas  is  actually  the  mili- 
tary wing  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  noting  that 
Hamas  members  that  have  been  deported  from  Israel 
are  working  closely  with  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  in 
surrounding  countries,  collecting  funds  and  recruit- 
ing new  members  from  the  larger  organization. 
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'Stieikb  Yasin  w««  arrested  In  1983  on  weapons 
charges  and  later  released.  He  was  arrested  axain  in 
1989  for  his  alleged  connection  with  tbe  kiUinvs  of 
several  Israelis.  He  is  still  in  prison 

'■■Jane  s  Intelligence  Review  "  reports  that  in  Its  Ini- 
tial stage.  Hamas  was  actively  promoted  by  the 
Shamir  government  in  the  hope  that  the  Islamic  or- 
ganization would  help  weaken  or  undermine  support 
for  the  PLO  (  yane'j  Intelligence  Review^  Hamas 
An  Assessment"  by  Paul  Wilkinson.  July  1993.  pp 
313-M.I 

♦See  Clinton  Bailey:  "Womoj  the  Fundamentahst 
Challenge  to  the  PLO."  The  Washington  Institute  for 
Near  EU«t  Policy.  Research  Memorandum  number 
nineteen.  April  1992.  p.  2 

^■■Patterns  of  Global  terrorism    I99!:'  op.  cit 

•See  for  example  a  report  In  the  Washington  Post. 
"Global  Network  Provides  Money.  Haven.  "  August 
3.  1993.  p.  Al. 

'See  EUiud  Ya'arl.  The  Metamorphosis  of 
Hamas,"  The  Jerusalem  Report."  January  14.  1993 
p.  2S 

•Bailey,  op.  clt. 

•  EUjud  Yaarl:  op.  cit.  p.  2*. 

■•Jamal  Khashoggi  in  al  Hayat.  April  23.  1993 

"The  word  ■jihad"  Is  an  Arabic  word  meaning  to 
exert  effort.  The  effort  need  not  be  violent  The 
noun  form  of  the  verb  has  come  through  usage  to 
mean    holy  war  " 

"(Hamas  leaflet  65,  November  1990). 

>>( Fatah.  The  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine.  The  Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine,  and  the  Palestine  Communist  Party  i 

i*The  UNC  was  to  Include  ill  of  the  main  constitu- 
ent factions  of  the  PLO  See  Bally.  Op  cit  .  pp   10-11 

■^Nasrawi,  Salak  Hamas  Reconciliation  Breaks 
Down  "  Associated  Press,  April  3,  1993. 

'•••Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism  1992."  op.  clt..  p. 
37. 

"It  was  In  response  to  this  murder  that  Israel  de- 
ported to  Lebanese  territory  415  Palestinians  In  De- 
cember. 1992.  most  of  them  linked  to  Hamas 

■•New  York  Times.  April  16.  1993   p   A31 

■•Washington  Post.  July  10.  1992  p.  AI4. 

"■■patterns  of  Global  Terrorism:  1992."  op.  clt..  p. 
18 

"The  FBI  denied  the  thrust  of  the  Israeli  allega- 
tions about  the  command  and  control  structure 
Within  the  United  States,  but.  according  to  a  State 
Department  official.  Hamas  has  been  openly  in- 
volved in  propaganda  and  fund  raising  activities  in 
this  country 

^Identical  bills  submitted  by  Congressman 
Dcutach  (H  R.  1279)  and  Senator  DAmato  (S  503) 
would  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  that  members  of  Hamas  be  considered  to 
be  engaged  in  a  terrorist  activity  and  Ineligible  to 
receive  visas  and  thereby  excluded  from  admission 
into  the  United  States. 

"Hizbollah  is  a  terrorist  organization  widely  be- 
lieved to  have  been  responsible  for  the  bombing  of 
the  Marine  barracks  and  the  US  Embassy  in  Leb- 
anon in  the  mid-1980's  and  for  the  subsequent  kid- 
napping and  imprisonment  of  .\merican  citizens  in 
that  country. 

'♦■■Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism:  1992. '•  op.  clt..  p. 
37. 


REAL  REFORM  FOR  REAL  PEOPLE 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIKOR.SIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1993 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  health  care 
retorm  debate  officially  began  on  September 
22  when  President  Clinton  presented  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion. The  debate  will  likely  continue  for 
months,  focusing  on  cost,  delivery,  access, 
providers,  and  any  number  of  other  weighty  is- 
sues. These  are  all  important,  but  health  care 
reform  is  really  about  people — families  facing 
serious  illness,  individuals  who  fear  losing 
their  health  Insurance,  or  the  millions  who 
have  no  health  insurance  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  difficult  task  before  Con- 
gress is  to  develop  and  enact  legislation  that 
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encompasses  the  goals  of  universal  coverage 
and  cost  control,  but  in  simpler  terms — it  is  to 
alleviate  the  fears  and  burdens  of  families  like 
Tom  and  Kate  Miles  of  Lusby.  MD.  The  Miles 
family  and  the  countless  others  across  the  Na- 
tion like  them,  take  this  health  care  reform  de- 
bate out  of  the  abstract.  Their  pain  and  anxi- 
eties are  real  and  as  we  discuss  market-based 
approaches,  global  budgets,  and  employer 
mandates — we  must  not  forget  Tom  and  Kate 
Miles  and  families  all  across  the  country  just 
like  them. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  no  doubt  have  re- 
ceived letters  or  heard  the  stones  of  real  peo- 
ple like  the  Miles  family.  These  individual  sto- 
nes remind  us  that  we  seek  meaningful  health 
reform  to  control  costs  so  that  we  can  provide 
more  people  with  better  health  care. 

Lusby.  MD,  August  31.  19§3. 
Con^essman  Peter  Stark, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Stark;  I  hope  that  you 
will  take  the  time  to  read  this  letter,  an^  be 
able  to  help  our  family.  My  name  is  Kate 
Miles,  my  husband  Tom  is  a  Sheet  Metal  Me- 
chanic, and  we  have  two  children— Ki.'nberly 
10.  and  Robert  9. 

Seven  years  ajfo  when  Robert  was  2Vi  years 
old.  he  started  having  seizures.  At  times  over 
the  years  he  has  had  in  excess  of  two  hun- 
dred multiple  types  of  seizures  per  day.  Rob- 
ert has  been  on  every  anticonvulsant  medi- 
cine on  the  market,  all  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful at  controIlinK  his  seizures.  Due  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  seizures  on  the  brain.  Robert  is 
mentally  retarded  and  at  times  unable  to 
walk  or  talk. 

At  the  time  Robert  first  became  ill  my 
husband  was  a  first  year  apprentice  with  the 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Local  100.  Our  insur- 
ance coveratre  with  the  union  was  80  percent 
coverasre  with  the  20  percent  to  be  paid  by 
the  member.  This  coverage  we  were  soon  to 
discover  is  adequate  if  you  are  not  suffering 
from  a  catastrophic  illness. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  Rob's  ill- 
ness we  were  unable  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
hospital  for  more  than  two  weeks  at  a  time. 
During  that  period  we  accrued  in  excess  of 
S2ao.OOO  worth  of  medical  bills,  thus  our  share 
was  S40.000. 

As  we  were  a  struggling  young  two  income 
family  making  $20,000  per  year  we  applied  for 
assistance,  only  to  be  denied— because  we 
were,  "just  over  the  maximum  income  al- 
lowed." Thus  we  were  turned  over  to  medical 
collections. 

To  make  matters  worse,  after  six  months 
the  insurance  company  stopped  paying  for  an 
RN  to  come  into  the  house  to  take  care  of 
Robert,  so  I  was  forced  to  quit  working. 

It  was  at  that  time  it  became  impossible 
for  us  to  pay  our  mortgage  and  foreclosure 
proceedings  were  started  Fortunately,  we 
sold  the  house  in  time  and  took  all  the  eq- 
uity to  pay  off  the  medical  bills. 

We  then  had  to  find  a  place  we  could  af- 
ford, now  that  we  were  a  one  income  fam- 
ily—thus a  move  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  The  move  required  Tofn  to  spend 
four  hours  on  the  road  each  day  going  to  and 
from  work. 

Robert's  illness  made  him  uninsurable  be- 
cause he  now  had  a  preexisting  condition, 
and  we  became  all  too  aware  of  how  impor- 
tant it  was  for  Tom  to  keep  his  job.  We  knew 
if  he  lost  his  job  or  if  his  grades  in  the  ap- 
prenticeship program  were  not  passing.  Rob- 
ert would  lose  his  insurance  coverage. 

After  the  move  more  admissions  followed, 
and  again  the  bills  started  mounting.  It  was 
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at  that  time  that  we  applied  for  Children's 
Medical  Services.  Finally  we  were  accepted 
for  something.  They  agreed  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance remaining  on  all  bills — after  the  union 
had  paid,  on  services  pertaining  only  to  Epi- 
lepsy. If  it  weren't  for  this  organization  we 
probably  would  of  been  homeless,  due  to  hav- 
ing a  child  who  suffers  from  a  catastrophic 
illness. 

Like  most  programs  of  this  type.  Chil- 
dren's Medical  Services  requires  yearly  re- 
newal. We  recently  moved  to  a  new  home, 
one  that  is  wheelchair  accessible.  Our  re- 
newal came  due  and  we  were  denied  services 
based  on  our  income  being  in  excess  of  the 
S22,000  per  year  maximum. 

We  could  make  ten  times  that  amount  and 
it  would  not  be  enough.  The  union  has  paid 
out  several  million  dollars  on  Robert  al- 
ready. Children's  Medical  Services  only  pays 
on  Epilepsy  related  services,  they  are  not 
Robert's  only  problems. 

Robert  has  chronic  ear  infections,  upper 
respiratory  infections,  and  pneumonia,  all 
requiring  several  trips  to  the  pediatrician's 
office  per  month.  We  just  purchased  a  special 
wheelchair  for  Robert  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  He 
needs  new  leg  braces,  cost  $2,000.  He  requires 
physical  and  occupational  therapy,  weekly 
lab  work,  as  well  as  his  anti-convulsant 
medicines  that  run  approximately  $150  every 
ten  days. 

As  if  we  don't  have  enough  to  worry  about, 
we  have  recently^been  informed  that  Robert 
has  used  up  $150,000  of  his  $250,000  of  Major 
Medical  in  just  six  years.  Robert  is  not  going 
to  be  eligible  for  Medical  Assistance  for  an- 
other nine  years  when  he  is  eighteen.  At  the 
rate  he  is  using  his  insurance,  it  is  unlikely 
that  It  will  last  another  nine  years. 

Due  to  a  weak  economy.  Tom  has  been 
forced  to  work  a  four  day  work  week  for  the 
past  eleven  months.  To  make  matters  worse, 
last  month  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Local 
100  Health  and  Welfare  Fund  reduced  and 
eliminated  many  of  the  benefits.  We  are  now 
required  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  Major  Medi- 
cal. Due  to  Robert's  preexisting  condition 
Tom  is  locked  into  his  job.  even  if  his  em- 
ployer cuts  him  back  to  a  three  day  work 
week.  The  problems  are  never  ending. 

Robert  does  not  have  a  terminal  illness, 
the  bills  will  not  stop  tomorrow  or  even  the 
next  year.  We  don't  have  much  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

Thus  is  the  reason  for  this  letter.  There  are 
thousands  of  families  out  there  just  like  us. 
we  meet  them  every  time  Robert  is  in  the 
hospital.  They  are  losing  a  roof  over  their 
heads  because  they  have  a  child  who  has  suf- 
fered a  catastrophic  illness.  The  government 
requires  you  to  become  completely  depend- 
ent on  them  before  they  will  give  you  any  as- 
sistance. 

These  children  want  nothing  more  than  to 
be  healthy,  nor  do  their  parents  want  their 
child  to  be  sick.  We  would  welcome  a  normal 
life  for  our  children  where  you  can  take  trips 
together,  instead  of  one  that  requires  daily 
worry  if  your  child  will  be  admitted  to  the 
hospital  and  how  you  will  pay  for  it. 

This  isn't  fair  to  the  children  of  families 
like  us.  they  deserve  better  than  this.  Up 
until  now  there  has  been  no  help  or  even  rec- 
ognition of  this  terrible  burden  on  our  fami- 
lies, we  have  fallen  through  the  cracks  too 
many  times.  Time  is  running  out,  can  you 
please  help  our  families? 

We  feel  that  there  should  be  some  type  of 
National  Catastrophic  Health  Care  Assist- 
ance program  set  up.  It  is  our  hope  that  you 
and  the  members  of  the  task  force  will  recog- 
nize this  need  in  our  country  and  Incorporate 
this  into  your  health  care  reform  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Kate  Miles. 
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LABOR  REPRESSION  IN  CUBA 


HON.  LUIS  V.  GLTIERREZ 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  GUTIERREZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deterio- 
rating human  rights  situation  in  Cuba  contin- 
ues to  demand  the  attention  of  men  and 
women  of  good  will  everywhere.  With  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  Empire  it  became  possible 
for  the  United  Nations  to  begin  to  look  in 
depth  at  Cuba.  But  to  date,  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment has  denied  entry  to  the  country  to 
Ambassador  Carl-Johan  Groth,  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  special 
rapporteur  for  Cuba. 

Several  human  rights  leaders  are  in  prison 
for  their  work  on  behalf  of  human  nghts,  but 
several  Cuban  independent  human  rights  or- 
ganizations, functioning  under  great  difficulty 
In  Havana,  continue  to  call  for  help  from  the 
international  community. 

I  would  like  to  bnng  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  recent  memorandum  smuggled  out  of 
the  island  about  labor  repression  and  the  firing 
and  punishment  of  thousands  of  Cuban  work- 
ers. It  was  prepared  by  Rafael  Gutierrez 
Santos,  leader  of  the  independent  Union 
sindical  de  Trabajadores  de  Cuba — Labor 
Union  of  Workers  of  Cuba.  Gutierrez  Santos 
was  released  a  few  weeks  ago  from  the  noto- 
rious State  Security  Headquarters  in  Havana 
where  he  spent  several  months  undergoing  in- 
terrogation for  his  union  work. 

The  denunciation  was  sent  to  the  American 
labor  movement,  and  to  Freedom  House,  that 
translated  it  and  made  it  available  to  me. 

The  statement  prepared  in  Havana  follows: 
Labor  Repression  of  Almost  100.000 
Workers  in  All  of  Cuba 

La  Union  Sindical  de  Trabajadores  de  Cuba 
(labor  union  of  workers  of  Cuba)  independent 
union  denounces  and  condemns  the  labor  re- 
pressions employed  against  the  workers  by 
the  so-called  Organs  of  Labor  Justice  of 
Base.  They  applied  these  measures  according 
to  the  anti-labor  Decree  law  132.  During  the 
period  of  seven  months  Sept-March  1993  al- 
most 100.000  disciplinary  sanctions  were  im- 
posed on  Cuban  workers.  They  were:  public 
warnings— 10.022;  fines  of  up  to  25%  of  sal- 
ary—3.358;  suspension  of  up  to  30  days— 1.069: 
transfers  for  a  year  to  another  job— 3.060; 
transfers  pending  assignment  of  a  new  posi- 
tion—850;  firings— 3.657;  other  measures— 368. 

We  can  see  an  increase  of  labor  repression 
against  the  workers  who  are  tired  of  the  fact 
that  their  salaries  do  not  amount  to  any- 
thing, of  the  great  number  of  work  centers 
and  factories  that  have  been  closed,  of  the 
constant  blackouts,  of  the  black  market,  of 
the  low  standard  of  living,  and  of  galloping 
inflation.  The  workers  do  not  show  either  in- 
terest or  motivation  towards  their  employ- 
ment because  they  earn  only  three  or  four 
dollars  a  month  according  to  the  under- 
ground market. 

All  of  the  above,  together  with  the  policy 
of  betrayal  by  the  official  unions  who  serve 
as  the  foreman  of  the  workers,  results  in  a 
daily  increase  in  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
workers.  They  are  irritated  by  the  continu- 
ing problems  for  which  there  are  no  solu- 
tions; and  the  government  does  not  offer  ei- 
ther short-  or  long-term  answers. 

The  Labor  Union  of  Workers  of  Cuba  ex- 
presses its  solidarity  with  these  workers  and 
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condemns  the  arbitrary  measures  that  seek 
to  please  the  government  and  to  injure  these 
heads  of  households.  We  invite  all  workers  to 
become  members  of  our  union. 

For  the  executive  of  La  Union  Sindical  de 
Trabajadores  de  Cuba 

Rafael  Gutierrez  Santos. 

President. 


ELIZABETH  "LIBBY"  BRENNAN 
HONORED  FOR  PROVIDING  40 
YEARS  OF  GOOD  NEWS 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14, 1993 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tnbute  to  a  very  special  member  of  the 
greater  Wllkes-Barre  community,  Ms.  Eliza- 
beth H.  "Hibby"  Brennan.  Ms.  Brennan  will  be 
honored  on  October  14  by  the  community  she 
has  served  for  more  than  lour  decades  as  the 
social  editor  of  the  Sunday  Independent  news- 
paper. 

Libby  has  often  stated,  "I  had  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  jobs  anyone  could  have.  My 
work  was  to  dispense  good  news."  As  Libby 
went  about  her  task  of  reporting  the  joyous 
happenings  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  she  espe- 
cially enjoyed  following  the  happenings  of  the 
local  children  as  they  made  their  way  into  the 
world  and  made  their  mark,  each  in  their  own 
way. 

Libby  watched  our  valley  change  over  the 
years  after  World  War  II  and  chronicled  the 
accomplishments  of  each  generation.  Although 
she  spent  some  time  covenng  the  cotillions 
and  teas  of  the  1950's;  Libby,  a  graduate  of 
Penn's  prestigious  Wharton  School  of  State 
and  Local  Government,  was  no  stranger  to  the 
political  scene  and  her  list  of  political  inter- 
views reads  like  a  world-class  "who's  who." 
Libby  has  interviewed  some  of  the  most  re- 
nowned figures  of  her  time,  from  the  Ken- 
nedys to  Barbara  Bush,  from  David  Brinkley  to 
Audrey  Hepburn — Libby's  list  of  luminaries  is 
endless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  akx)ut  the  outstanding  ca- 
reer of  this  loved  and  respected  journalist.  We 
are  hononng  Libby  Brennan,  who  has  chron- 
icled the  lives  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  Val- 
ley for  40  years,  in  an  effort  to  thank  her  for 
her  contnbution  and  insight  into  who  we  are. 
I  am  proud  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  her 
many  friends  and  admirers. 


•TRUST"  IN  THE  MILITARY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1993 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  following  article  by  Al 
Santoli  which  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Times.  Mr.  Santoli,  a  distinguished  combat 
veteran  and  author,  raises  a  number  of  issues 
relating  to  the  quality  of  our  military  forces 
which  deserve  our  consideration.  As  we  con- 
sider the  future  policy  for  U.S.  participation  in 
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U.N.  and  other  multilateral  peace  keeping  mis- 
sions, Mr.  Santoli's  article  is  particularly  rel- 
evant to  that  debate. 

Accordingly,  1  request  that  the  full  text  of  Al 
Santoli's  article,  "The  Destruction  of  the  U.S. 
Military,"    be    printed    al    this    point    in    the 
RECORD: 
[From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  14.  1993) 

The  Destruction  of  the  U.S.  Military 
(By  Al  Santoli) 

We  are  witnessing  the  rapid  destruction  of 
the  U.S.  military. 

The  arduous  post-Vietnam  rebuilding  of  a 
carefully  designed,  all  volunteer  force  dem- 
onstrated its  professionalism  and  integrity 
with  quick-strike  operations  in  Panama  and 
Kuwait.  That  achievement  is  now  becoming 
unglued  in  the  halls  of  the  Pentagon  and  the 
State  Department.  A  new  generation  of  de- 
fense Department  "whiz  kids"  and  politi- 
cally-sensitive generals  and  admirals  seem 
to  have  forgotten  a  primary  lesson  of  the 
Vietnam  era:  The  key  ingredient  for  quality 
military  service  is  "trust." 

To  maintain  a  dedicated  defense  force, 
young  people  in  uniform  must  believe  that 
our  political  and  military  leaders  will  not 
waste  their  lives  on  foreign  battlefields  for 
ill-defined  reasons.  It  was  a  frightening  omen 
in  late  summer  that  President  Clinton  vaca- 
tioned at  the  home  of  Robert  McNamara.  the 
Vietnam-era  secretary  of  defense  whose 
over-reliance  on  statistics  and  technology 
led  to  the  decline  of  the  American  military 
in  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time.  Mr. 
McNamara's  former  protege.  Les  Aspin.  was 
refusing  to  send  a  handful  of  tanks  to  pro- 
tect American  forces  in  Mogadishu  for  fear 
of  negative  political  spin  in  Congress. 

Similar  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  the  early 
1960s,  who  years  later  condemned  Mr. 
McNamara's  "gradual  escalation"  policy  in 
Vietnam.  Gen.  Colin  Powell  and  his  deputies 
refrained  from  publicly  expressing  their  con- 
cern about  Mr.  Aspin's  life-threatening  pol- 
icy decision — which  resulted  in  the  decima- 
tion of  a  U.S.  Ranger  company  and  elite 
Delta  Force  operatives — during  numerous 
congressional  testimonies.  Nor  did  Gen.  Pow- 
ell express  this  concern  at  press  conferences 
upon  his  retirement. 

Today,  in  place  of  a  Kennedyesque  "New 
Frontier."  there  is  a  "New  World  Order." 
Our  once-proud  military  people  are  being 
psychologically  worn  down  in  ill-conceived 
"nation-building"  missions  and  humiliated 
by  gangs  of  thugs  in  Mogadishu  and  Port-au- 
Prince.  In  addition,  there  are  plans  to  send 
25.000  U.S.  troops  to  the  killing  fields  of 
Bosnia.  Soon.  U.N.  peacekeepers  will  be  sent 
to  Rwanda  and  South  Africa.  And  U.S.  Ma- 
rine forces  in  California  have  been  given  no- 
tice, that  they  will  be  sent  into  the  breach  of 
civil  war  in  Sudan,  in  what  is  officially  being 
called  a  "CENTCOM  Humanitarian  Mission  " 
for  early  1994. 

The  Somalia  operation  thus  far  has  cost 
more  than  $1.5  billion,  even  before  a  U.S.  air- 
craft carrier  task  force — which  costs  mil- 
lions in  fuel  alone — was  sent.  In  mid-1993,  the 
expense  of  the  Somalia  operation  nearly 
caused  the  Marine  Corps  to  go  broke.  It  was 
prevented  by  some  quick  scrambling  by  Pen- 
tagon budgeters  to  reimburse  the  Corps  with 
funds  from  other  depleted  programs. 

Marine  Corps  leaders  privately  worry  that 
although  they  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  force  structure,  they  lack  a  budget  to 
support  it.  Cutting  the  Army  in  half  from  20 
to  10  divisions  (salvaging  just  two  active- 
duty  light  infantry  divisions)  will  cause  Ma- 
rines to  be  increasingly  deployed.  This  not 
only  creates  additional  stress  on  Marines' 
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ramiUes.  but  it  will  cost  much  of  the  Corps' 
limited  budget  and  deny  necessary  training 
for  quality  performance,  ultimately  costing 
lives. 

During  Desert  Shield,  the  Army  called  up 
three  Reserve  mechanized  infantry  and 
armor  brigrades  for  active  duty.  After  six 
months  of  intensive  training  and  testing, 
none  of  these  units  were  qualified  for  deploy- 
ment. Given  tb«  speed  and  intensity  of  to- 
day's conventional  battlefields,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  Reserve  combat  brigade  that 
trains  one  weekend  per  month  and  at  most 
two  weeks  during  the  summer,  to  be  able  to 
survive  a  real-world  conflict  without  a  high 
number  of  casualties. 

Almost  surrealistically.  the  Army  brass 
hais  agreed  to  permit  15  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  brigades  to  become  "rapid  deploy- 
ment units."  Under  the  Pentagon's  'win- 
hold-win"  strategy  for  fighting  two  simulta- 
neous major  crises  (such  as  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Korean  peninsula),  limited  ac- 
tive duty  forces  would  fight  one  war.  while 
out-of-shape  reserves  would  be  asked  to 
"hold"  the  second  front  against  a  tenacious 
aggressor  armed  with  massive  conventional 
and  chemical  weapons.  Given  the  likelihood 
of  mass  casualties,  where  would  the  U.S.  re- 
placement forces  for  either  front  come  from? 

Policy  wonks  must  realize  that  we  may 
never  see  another  conflict  like  Desert  Storm. 
If  our  soldiers  and  marines  become  over-ex- 
tended and  worn  down  by  numerous  U.N. 
"nation-building"  fiascos,  they  will  not  have 
the  fighting  spirit  to  perform  well  if  our  na- 
tional security  should  become  truly  jeopard- 
ized. 

In  recent  months.  I  have  spoken  to  numer- 
ous young  officers  and  sergeants  who  are 
bailing  out  of  the  military  because  of  their 
lack  of  trust  in  their  civilian  and  military 
leadership.  They  don't  want  to  be  "wasted." 
For  the  sake  of  our  national  security,  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  those  quality  future 
leaders. 

In  my  book  "Leading  the  Way."  Marine 
Corps  Col.  Wes  Fax.  a  Medal  of  Honor  recipi- 
ent in  Vietnam,  knowingly  states:  "Voung 
Marines  need  to  know  that  their  leaders' 
first  thought  has  been  their  well-being.  They 
will  then  charge  up  the  enemy's  gun  barrel 
for  you  in  a  moment's  notice  and  never  ask 
why.  Marine  volunteers  put  on  the  uniform 
knowing  that  moment  might  come.  They 
aren't  saying.  'Hands  off.  don't  get  me 
killed."  They're  saying.  Don't  waste  me.'" 


INLAND  EMPIRE  PRAISES 
CITIZENS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  C.1LIF0R.N1.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
group  of  exceptional  women  who  reside  in 
California's  42d  Congressional  District  which  I 
represent.  The  people  of  the  Inland  Empire 
have  chosen  these  women  as  citizens  who 
have  made  outstanding  contnbutions  to  the 
community.  A  luncheon  will  be  held  in  their 
honor  on  October  25  at  the  Radisson  Hotel  in 
San  Bernardino. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  like  to  recognize 
Jane  Boggess,  Betty  Bogan,  Lois  Carson. 
Linda  Warsaw  Champin.  Deborah  Cooper,  Vir- 
ginia  De   Blasio,    Esteila    Delgado.    Maryette 
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Ferre,  Linda  Fry,  Mahelena  Garcia,  Helen 
Herd,  Margaret  Hill,  Lynn  Hirtz,  Bonnie  John- 
son. Cheryl  Karns,  Anita  Lewis,  Lenore  Schon. 
Judith  Valles,  Juvemlle  Villar,  and  Beatrice 
Watson. 

All  of  these  women  share  a  commitment  to 
creating  better  neighborhoods,  workplaces, 
schools,  and  an  improved  living  environment 
for  the  Inland  Empire.  They  serve  as  role 
models  in  their  careers  and  in  their  service  to 
the  community.  It  is  impossible  to  count  the 
number  of  lives  that  have  been  touched  by 
these  woman  as  a  result  of  the  outstanding 
leadership  they  have  displayed  in  the  Inland 
Empire.  I  am  sure  that  each  person  who  has 
known  them  is  grateful  for  their  involvement. 
They  are  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELEANOR  YOUNG 


HON.  DICK  ZIMMER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hse  today  in 
recognition  of  the  retirement  of  Eleanor 
Young,  a  resident  of  Rocky  Hill,  NJ.  Eleanor  is 
a  member  of  the  Church  World  Service,  an 
international  relief,  development,  and  refugee 
resettlement  agency,  which  performs  a  mynad 
of  good  works  for  the  homeless  and  hungry. 

Since  1975,  Eleanor  has  coordinated  and 
organized  the  Church  World  Sen/ice's  clothing 
drive.  She  is  credited  with  collecting  and  dis- 
tnbuting  nearly  2  million  pounds  of  clothing  to 
the  needy.  In  addition,  she  raised  nearly 
$860,000  for  processing  funds  and  the  pur- 
chase of  blankets  for  the  homeless. 

From  1975  to  1990,  Eleanor  also  served  as 
office  administrator  of  the  CWS  office  in  Rocky 
Hill.  She  has  provided  many  Church  World 
Service  leaders  with  materials,  films,  and  vid- 
eos that  have  enabled  New  Jerseyites  to  raise 
more  than  $10  million  over  the  15-year  penod. 
Upon  culmination  of  her  work,  Eleanor  was 
the  recipient  of  the  regional  director's  excep- 
tional performance  award  in  recognition  of  her 
fine  work  at  CWS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Eleanor  Young  serves  as  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  With  her  deep  commit- 
ment and  boundless  energy,  she  has  man- 
aged to  make  a  big  difference  in  many  lives  of 
people  who  at  one  time  or  another  needed  her 
help. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  New 
Jersey  Church  World  Service/CROP  organiza- 
tion on  its  20  anniversary  today  and  wish  them 
many  more  anniversanes  in  the  future. 


TAIWAN  DESERVES  U.N. 
MEMBERSHIP 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CAUFOR.M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  Taiwan's 
request  to  reenter  the  United  Nations.  As  we 
know,  the  Republic  of  China  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  but  withdrew 
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from  the  United  Nations  in  1971.  Over  the  last 
23  years,  the  ROC  has  fully  supported  U.N. 
activities,  and  now  is  calling  for  readmission  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Taiwan  has  reaffirmed  its  peaceful  Inten- 
tions toward  mainland  China.  The  ROC 
assures  us  that  it  does  not  intend  to  interfere 
with  mainland  China's  relations  with  other 
countries. 

It  IS  therefore  my  hope  that  mainland  China 
will  not  opp>ose  Taiwan's  request  for  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations.  The  ROC's  21  mil- 
lion people  deserve  representation  in  the 
world  txxfy.  Their  rights  and  privileges  as  citi- 
zens of  the  world  should  be  honored  and  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  support  the  Re- 
public of  China's  interest  in  returning  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  also  would  like  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan  on  the  82d  national  day  of  its 
founding.  U.N.  memtiership  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate way  for  the  international  community 
to  recognize  Taiwan's  growing  role  in  the  glob- 
al society  of  the  21  century. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
ROBERT  L.T.  SMITH 


HON.  BENNIE  G.  THOMPSON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  stand  today  to  pay  tnbute  to  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  L.T.  Smith  of  Jackson,  MS.  He  was  a 
human  rights  activist,  businessman,  and  men- 
tor to  many  community  leaders.  Reverend 
Smith  served  as  pastor  of  Oak  Grove  Mission- 
ary Baptist  Church  in  Hinds  County  for  more 
than  50  years.  He  motivated  and  organized 
church  leaders  within  the  General  Missionary 
State  Baptist  Convention  of  Mississippi  to  en- 
courage voter  registration  and  to  participate  in 
nonviolent  confrontations  with  local  authorities 
during  the  segregation  era. 

Reverend  Smith  devoted  time  and  financial 
support  to  a  vanety  of  civic  and  educational 
projects,  including  the  NAACP.  During  the 
1960's,  he  frequently  provided  bail  money  for 
students  from  Tougaloo  College  and  other  stu- 
dents arrested  in  civil  nghts  demonstrations,  in 
1960,  he  became  the  first  black  congressional 
candidate  from  Mississippi  since  Reconstruc- 
tion. His  candidacy  helped  lead  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  and  encouraged  others  to  tile  landmark 
lawsuits  to  help  Afncan-Amencans  win  political 
office.  Rev.  Smith  worked  closely  with  Dr. 
Aaron  Henry,  Mississippi  NAACP  president  in 
challenging  the  FCC  license  of  WLBT-tele- 
vision  station  that  helped  Afrlcan-Amencans 
become  owners  in  the  broadcasting  industry  in 
Mississippi  and  across  the  Nation. 

Reverend  Smith  was  also  instrumental  in 
the  formation  of  vahous  business  ventures.  He 
helped  to  form  the  State  Mutual  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association  in  1955,  which  was 
the  first  African-American  owned  financial  in- 
stitution in  Mississippi  in  modern  times.  He 
also  served  as  a  board  member  and  officer  of 
this  institution  for  many  years. 

Reverend  Smith  was  a  charter  member  of 
Mississippi    Action    for    Progress    (MAP),    the 
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second  largest  community-based  Head  Start 
Program  in  Mississippi  and  served  as  a  board 
member  from  1967  to  1991.  MAP  currently 
serves  hundreds  of  disadvantaged  children 
and  brings  thousands  of  dollars  into  Mis- 
sissippi annually. 

Reverend  Smith  was  also  listed  in  News- 
week magazine  as  one  of  "100  Most  Influen- 
tial Blacks  in  America"  as  well  as  being  hon- 
ored by  the  Mississippi  Legislature  lor  out- 
standing CIVIC  leadership.  Reverend  Smith  was 
the  widower  of  Annie  Louise  Mason  Smith,  to 
whom  he  was  married  for  65  years.  He  was 
the  father  of  three  sons  and  six  daughters. 


PLUGGING  THE  HOLES  IN 
MANAGED  COMPETITION 


HON.  FORTNB  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  begun 
the  most  important  and  far-reaching  challenge 
that  any  of  us  are  likely  to  face  in  our  legisla- 
tive careers — health  care  reform.  The  adminis- 
tration has  unveiled  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
reform  and  restructure  our  health  care  system. 
And  recently  a  bipartisan  group  of  our  col- 
leagues introduced  the  Managed  Competition 
Act  of  1993.  The  two  proposals  have  a  num- 
ber of  similarities.  Most  notably,  both  rely  on 
the  untned  and  unproven  theory  of  managed 
competition  which  was  developed  m  Jackson 
Hole,  WY  tiy  medical  industry  groups,  large  in- 
surance companies  and  health  maintenance 
organizations. 

The  bipartisan  group  on  health  reform  says 
managed  competition  will  control  health 
spending,  primahly  by  relying  on  market 
forces,  creating  regional  health  authorities, 
and  expanding  the  use  of  HMO-type  organiza- 
tions. Listening  to  them,  you  might  believe  we 
can  have  it  all,  without  much  change  or  sac- 
rifice. 

It  sounds  good  and  it  is  reassuring  to  hear 
that  we  can  have  real  health  care  reform  with 
a  little  tinkering  here  and  there,  but  it's  not  re- 
alistic. According  to  a  Congressional  Budget 
office  report  released  in  July,  the  managed 
competition  approach  actually  would  increase 
spending  by  $214  billion.  Controlling  the  costs 
of  health  care  and  providing  equal  access  for 
everyone  will  require  change. 

Most  Amencans  embrace  the  goals  of  uni- 
versal coverage  and  cost  control  and  we  fi- 
nally have  an  administration  that  is  compas- 
sionate and  committed  to  health  care  reform. 
It  would  be  a  shame  to  miss  this  opportunity, 
but  It  would  be  even  worse  not  to  get  it  right. 

An  article  in  the  September  15th  edition  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion [JAMA],  concludes  that  major  modifica- 
tions will  be  required  if  managed  competition 
is  to  control  health  expenditures  and  provide 
access  to  quality  health  care  lor  everyone. 
The  article  is  entitled,  Holes  in  the  Jackson 
Hole  Approach  to  Health  Care  Reform.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  article: 
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[From  JAMA.  Sept.  15.  1993] 

Holes  in  the  Jackson  Hole  Approach  to 
Health  Care  Reform 

(By  Thomas  Rice.  PhD;  E.  Richard  Brown. 
PhD;  and  Roberta  Wyn.  MPH) 

Managed  competition  is  synonymous  with 
market-oriented  health  care  reform.  Those 
who  coined  the  phrase,  the  Jackson  Hole 
Group,  have  been  identified,  incorrectly,  by 
the  New  York  Times  as  the  brain  trust  for  the 
Clinton  administration's  reform  proposal. 
Many  medical  industry  groups  have  partici- 
pated in  developing  the  Jackson  Hole  version 
of  managed  competition,  including  major  in- 
surance companies,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  and  large  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  (HMOs).  About  the  only 
significant  interest  groups  that  have  not  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  concept  are  those 
representing  consumers.  In  this  article,  we 
critically  assess  the  Jackson  Hole  Group's 
proposal  to  control  health  spending  and  pro- 
vide access  to  quality  health  care. 

Boiled  down  to  its  fundamentals,  the  Jack- 
son Hole  approach  to  managed  competition 
requires  three  major  changes  in  the  US 
health  insurance  system.  First,  regional  in- 
surance purchasing  cooperatives  (HIPCs)  are 
formed  to  manage  the  marketplace  for 
health  care  coverage,  especially  for  small 
firms  and  individuals.  Second,  employers  and 
HIPCs  contribute  the  same  amount  of  money 
for  coverage  regardless  of  which  plan  a 
consumer  chooses.  This  provision  requires 
limiting  the  tax  excludability  of  health  ben- 
efits to  the  rate  charged  by  the  least  costly 
qualified  health  plan,  so  that  premium  pay- 
ments above  that  level  would  be  with  after- 
tax dollars.  Third,  to  level  the  playing  field 
among  all  health  plans,  new  rules  make  it 
more  difficult  for  plans  to  avoid  enrolling 
high-risk  individuals. 

the  JACKSON  HOLE  APPROACH  WILL  NOT 
control  HEALTH  CARE  EXPENDITURES 

Jackson  Hole  advocates  argue  that  their 
approach  to  health  care  reform  will  help  con- 
trol health  care  expenditures  by  making  con- 
sumers more  cost-conscious  purchasers  of 
health  insurance  and  health  care  services. 
The  Jackson  Hole  approach  assumes  that 
savings  will  be  generated  largely  through 
greater  enrollment  in  HMOs.  Providers,  in 
turn,  will  have  to  compete  among  them- 
selves to  be  selected  as  members  of  health 
plans  by  charging  less  and'or  providing  serv- 
ices in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

There  are  three  reasons,  however,  why  the 
Jackson  Hole  approach  is  unlikely  to  suc- 
ceed in  controlling  US  health  care  expendi- 
tures: (I)  consumers — particularly  high 
users — will  continue  to  purchase  expensive 
health  plans;  (2)  greater  enrollment  in  HMOs 
will  provide  few  savings;  and  (3)  providers 
will  continue  to  have  considerable  bargain- 
ing power  in  their  dealings  with  health 
plans. 

CONSUMERS  WILL  CONTINIFE  TO  PURCHASE  RICH 
BENEFIT  PACKAGES 

One  of  the  central  assumptions  in  this  ap- 
proach is  that  consumers  will  not  readily 
spend  their  own  (after-tax)  dollars  to  pur- 
chase relatively  expensive  health  care  cov- 
erage. Embedded  in  this  argument  are  two 
suppositions:  consumers  are  responsive  to 
premium  differences  among  plans,  and  many 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  minimum  required 
set  of  benefits.  Neither  of  these  assumptions 
is  likely  to  be  true. 

The  economic  evidence  on  how  responsive 
consumers  will  be  to  differences  in  premiums 
is  embodied  by  the  economic  concept  of  the 
price  elasticity  of  demand  for  health  insur- 
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ance.  This  is  defined  as  the  percentage  of 
change  in  the  amount  of  insurance  purchased 
divided  by  the  percentage  of  change  in  pre- 
miums. Admittedly,  previous  research  on 
these  elasticities  provides  only  indirect  evi- 
dence concerning  the  Jackson  Hole  approach 
tjecause  the  latter  is  likely  to  result  in  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  insurance  choices  for  consum- 
ers. 

The  literature  reports  a  great  deal  of  un- 
certainty concerning  the  magnitude  of  the 
price  elasticity  of  demand  for  health  insur- 
ance. .  .  . 

Thus,  although  consumers  would  be  ex- 
pected to  respond  somewhat  to  premium  dif- 
ferences when  choosing  their  health  plans, 
the  magnitude  of  this  response  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  particularly  great. 

Even  if  consumers  as  a  whole  were  respon- 
sive to  premium  differences,  this  still  might 
not  result  in  substantial  cost  savings.  This  is 
because  the  people  most  likely  to  respond  to 
premium  differences  are  those  who  are  rel- 
atively low  users  of  service.  One  percent  of 
the  U.S.  population  is  responsible  for  a  full 
30%  of  health  expenditures;  2%  account  for 
41%;  and  10%  are  responsible  for  72%.  High 
users,  who  tend  to  have  significant  health 
problems,  are  likely  to  have  a  much  stronger 
interest  in  staying  with  their  current  physi- 
cians. As  a  result,  they  would  not  be  easily 
swayed  to  switch  health  plans  even  with  the 
prospect  of  lower  premiums.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  a  switch  to  a  group  or  staff 
model  HMO — the  health  plan  of  choice  for 
the  Jackson  Hole  Group — where  the  patient 
is  locked  into  the  plan's  own  provider  panels. 

High  users  of  health  services  will  also  be 
inclined  to  purchase  plans  with  more  com- 
prehensive benefits,  further  undermining  the 
Jackson  Hole  strategy  to  control  total 
health  spending.  Alternatively,  if  benefits 
were  completely  standardized  so  that  health 
plans  could  not  include  any  extra  types  of 
benefits — as  some  Jackson  Hole  advocates, 
such  as  Enthoven,  recommend — individuals 
could  purchase  supplemental  policies  (not 
unlike  current  Medigap  insurance,  which  is 
owned  by  70%  of  the  elderly)  to  cover  any 
gaps  and.  possibly,  cost-sharing  require- 
ments. 

No  direct  evidence  is  available  to  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  public  will  wish  to 
purchase  tienefits  above  the  basic  plan.  The 
only  research  that  sheds  much  light  on  this 
issue  comes  from  the  RAND  Health  Insur- 
ance Experiment.'  Although  the  experiment 
covered  almost  all  services,  copayments 
were  required.  Participants  were  asked 
whether  they  wished  to  purchase  supple- 
mental insurance  that  covered  all  or  part  of 
their  out-of-pocket  expenses;  60%  said  they 
would.  There  was  also  a  substantial  amount 
of  adverse  selection;  families  that  antici- 
pated facing  higher  health  expenditures  were 
much  more  likely  to  want  to  purchase  sup- 
plemental coverage. 

Under  managed  competition,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies  is  likely  to  create 
further  upward  pressures  on  the  benefits 
package.  Although  very  discretionary  and 
perhaps  experimental  services  would  not  be 
covered,  they  could  be  obtained  either  by 
purchasing  a  more  comprehensive  health 
plan  or  by  paying  for  these  services  directly 
with  out-of-pocket  dollars.  Over  time,  how- 
ever, consumers  and  providers  will  insist 
that  many  expensive  new  technologies  and 
services  be  included  in  the  basic  plan  for  the 
simple  reason  that  someone  else  will  be  pay- 
ing the  lion's  share  of  the  costs.  Examples 
could  include  the  dramatic— an  acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome  vaccine  or  a 
drug  treatment  that  slows  the  loss  of  mental 
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capacity  or  even  reversed  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease—or the  more  pedestrian,  such  as 
ultrasonofrrams  with  better  resolution. 

The  types  of  pressures  that  will  be  faced  by 
government  can  be  seen  by  examining  the 
extent  of  state-mandated  health  benefits. 
State  governments  had  enacted  more  than 
730  mandated  health  insurance  benefits  by 
1988.  The  same  interest  groups  that  were  able 
to  get  state  mandates  approved  are  almost 
certain  to  fight  hard  to  make  sure  that  their 
particular  type  of  coverage  is  included  in 
any  basic  plan. 

GREATER  ENROLLME.NT  IN  HMOS  WILL  DO  LITTLE 
TO  CONTROL  EXPENDITURES 

A  common  thread  in  the  writing  of  the 
Jackson  Hole  Group  and  other  advocates  of 
managed  competition  is  the  reliance  on 
groups  or  staff  model  HMOs.  But  there  are 
several  reasons  why  greater  enrollment  in 
HMOs  will  do  little  by  itself  to  control 
health  care  expenditures.  First,  most  people 
moving  into  HMOs  will  join  independent 
practice  associations  dPAs).  In  1990.  about 
60%  of  individuals  in  HMOs  were  enrolled  in 
individual  or  network  model  IPAs.  and  this 
trend  is  becoming  more  pronounced. 

Between  1988  and  1990.  77%  of  HMO  enroll- 
ment growth  was  accounted  for  by  individual 
or  network  IPA  plans.  Available  evidence 
concerning  the  cost-containing  potential  of 
IPA  is  mixed.  Although  recent  findings  re- 
ported in  JAMA  from  the  Medical  Outcomes 
Study  do  report  some  cost  savings,  most 
other  analysts,  including  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  have  found  little  evidence  of 
savings. 

Second,  consumers  who  join  group  or  staff 
model  HMOs  tend  to  be  healthier;  for  such 
persons,  managed  care  offers  the  fewest  cost 
savings  because  they  have  less  potential  to 
need  large  volumes  of  services. 

The  Jackson  Hole  approach  attempts  to 
deal  with  any  remaining  problems  of  selec- 
tion bias  by  Tisk  adjusting"  contributions. 
That  is.  plans  with  sicker  enrollees  will  get 
higher  payments,  although  these  proposals 
are  silent  on  exactly  what  the  formula  would 
look  like.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
find  factors  that  are  good  predictors  of  fu- 
ture utilization;  one  study  reviewed  more 
than  40  such  efforts  published  through  1985. 
Factors  examined  include  sociodemographic 
factors,  some  clinical  and  self-assessed 
health  measures,  daily  activity  limitations, 
and  prior  utilization  and  costs. 

Third,  although  HMOs  cost  less  than  fee- 
for-service  plans  for  a  particular  array  of 
benefits,  they  have  not  been  successful  in 
controlling  the  rate  of  increase  in  health 
care  expenditures.  This  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  case  consistently  for  the  last  30  years. 

Finally,  in  most  parts  of  the  country  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  population  base  to  support 
adequate  HMO  competition.  Kronick  et  al.. 
recently  conducted  an  analysis  that  assumed 
•  that  three  competing  health  plans  were  nec- 
essary to  ensure  minimally  adequate  com- 
petition in  an  area.  They  found  that  only 
42%  to  63%  of  the  population  lives  In  areas 
that  could  support  three  or  more  HMOs. 
Jackson  Hole  proponents  argue  that  in  the 
majority  of  rural  areas,  managed  competi- 
tion would  work  through  the  use  of  flexible 
health  plan  arrangements  (e.g..  competition 
among  small  primary  care  facilities  or 
among  primary  care  providers).  But  they  do 
acknowledge  that  there  are  settings,  and  in 
fact  whole  states  (e.g..  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana), where  the  approach  may  not  work  and 
would  need  to  be  replaced  by  a  "managed  co- 
operation" approach. 
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PROVIDERS  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  HAVE 
CONSIDERABLE  BARGAINING  POWER 

One  of  the  linchpins  of  the  Jackson  Hole 
approach  is  that  health  plans  will  have  con- 
siderable leverage  over  providers.  Because  it 
is  assumed  that  plans  that  are  too  costly 
will  not  be  chosen  by  consumers,  the  only 
way  for  plans  to  survive  is  to  exercise  strong 
bargaining  power  over  provider  groups.  And 
since  being  a  member  of  a  health  plan  is  the 
only  game  in  town,  providers  will  have  to 
play  ball  or  else  lose  most  of  their  business. 
This  scenario  may  not  be  realistic,  however, 
for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  if  providers  join  multiple  plans — 
which  purportedly  will  be  allowed  under  the 
Clinton  administration's  proiX)sal— then 
plans  will  continue  to  have  little  effective 
bargaining  power. 

The  second  problem  is  that  providers  may 
respond  to  the  formation  of  HIPCs  by  con- 
solidating into  larger  practices  to  obtain 
countervailing  market  power.  This  appears 
to  be  what  has  occurred  in  Minnesota. 

THE  JACKSON  HOLE  APPROACH  WILL  NOT 
ENSURE  ACCESS  AND  QUALITY 

Advocates  of  the  Jackson  Hole  approach 
argue  that  it  will  improve  access  and  quality 
of  care  for  several  reasons:  universal  cov- 
erage would  be  assured,  with  the  poor  and 
near-poor  receiving  subsidies  toward  pur- 
chasing health  coverage;  insurers  would  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  deny  coverage  or 
charge  more  to  people  in  poor  health;  more 
people  would  be  offered  a  choice  of  health 
plans  than  currently  have  such  a  choice;  and 
the  poor  could  receive  coverage  from  the 
same  plans  as  the  nonpoor.  Quality  would 
also  improve  as  plans  compete  with  each 
other  to  provide  the  best  product,  medical 
outcomes,  and  satisfaction  per  premium  dol- 
lar. This  kind  of  competition  would  be  facili- 
tated by  requiring  plans  to  disseminate  in- 
formation about  ihese  outcomes  to  prospec- 
tive and  current  enrollees. 

Conversely,  it  can  be  argued  that  access 
and  quality  problems  would  persist  under 
managed  competition.  By  relying  on  price 
competition  among  plans  and  providers,  ac- 
cess and  quality  could  be  jeopardized 
through  the  segmentation  of  the  market  into 
two  tiers.  One  tier  would  be  composed  of 
lower-income  enrollees  who.  for  economic 
reasons,  were  forced  to  join  the  least  costly 
plan  in  an  area;  the  other  tier  would  include 
almost  everyone  else.  A  discussion  of  these 
issues  follow*. 

LIMITED  ACCESS  FOR  LOW-INCOME  PEOPLE 

Capping  employer  payments  and  govern- 
ment subsidies  to  health  plans  at  the  rate 
charged  by  the  lowest-cost  certified  plan  in 
an  area  would,  in  practice,  restrict  the 
lower-income  population  to  these  basic 
plans.  This  is  not  so  much  a  problem  in  the 
existing  programs  that  Jackson  Hole  advo- 
cates frequently  point  to — the  Minnesota 
State  employees  program.  CalPERS.  the 
FEHBP.  and  other  large  public-sector  em- 
ployers—because nearly  all  employees  in 
these  groups  are  paid  sufficient  wages  to  af- 
ford some  choice.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
for  people  employed  in  low-wage  occupations 
or  industries. 

Low- income  persons  are  likely  to  have  a 
difficult  time  finding  plans  in  which  they 
can  enroll  because  few  plans  may  choose  to 
market  themselves  at  the  most  affordable 
basic  plan  rates.  This  has  been  the  experi- 
ence with  managed  care  in  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. A  recent  survey  found  that  only  22%  of 
HMOs  were  participating  in  the  Medicaid 
program;  low  participation  rates  by  plans 
are  due  mainly   to   low   premiums  paid  by 
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Medicaid,  discontinuous  Medicaid  eligibility 
of  enrollees  and  marketing  problems. 

In  addition,  people  who  can  afford  only  a 
basic  plan  may  have  poorer  access  to  health 
services  and  poorer  quality  care  compared 
with  more  affluent  persons.  Although  all 
planst  would  be  required  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive benefit  package,  enrollees  in 
basic  plans  may  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
many  of  the  services  that  are  covered  by  the 
plan.  The  more  limited  economic  base  of 
low-cost  plans  would  restrict  their  ability  to 
match  the  fees  paid  by  higher-cost  plans. 
Many  providers  would  refuse  to  contract 
with  low-cost  plans,  relegating  enrollees  in 
basic  plans  to  a  limited-access  and  some- 
times lower-quality  market  niche  similar  to 
the  situation  in  which  Medicaid  patients  find 
themselves. 

Plans  would  also  vary  in  their  access  to 
specialty  care  and  expensive  technologies. 
More  expensive  plans,  which  middle-  and 
upi)er-income  people  would  have  the  re- 
sources to  choose,  are  likely  to  provide 
somewhat  easier  or  more  timely  referrals  to 
specialists.  Lower-cost  plans,  to  which 
lower-income  people  would  be  limited,  would 
be  more  likely  to  restrict  use  of  such  serv- 
ices even  when  they  are  necessary  and  effec- 
tive or  contract  with  specialists  who  are  less 
experienced  and  less  skilled. 

These  practices  would  be  especially  det- 
rimental for  persons  with  disabilities  or 
chronic  conditions  who  have  low  incomes 
and  cannot  afford  more  than  the  basic  plan 
premiums.  Most  persons  with  disabilities 
have  a  "narrow  margin  of  health"  that 
"must  be  carefully  maintained  if  medical 
problems  are  to  be  avoided."  If  inadequately 
or  improperly  managed,  such  conditions  may 
deteriorate  rapidly  and  result  in  otherwise 
avoidable  hospitalization,  as  well  as  time 
lost  from  work  or  school,  increased  disabil- 
ity, or  even  death.  Prompt  access  to  a  pri- 
mary care  practitioner  who  is  knowledgeable 
about  the  multiplicity  of  factors  that  accom- 
pany a  disability  and  that  influence  the  per- 
son's health  status  is  essential  in  order  to 
avert  major  medical  problems  and  rapid  de- 
cline in  functional  ability. 

The  risks  of  such  delays  are  likely  to  be 
higher  in  basic  plans,  due  to  the  combination 
of  financial  incentives  of  capitation  payment 
(which  make  each  referral  a  cost  to  the  plan) 
and  the  limited  market  choice  of  plans  that 
may  be  available  at  the  basic  plan  premium. 
There  is  considerable  evidence,  from  re- 
search findings  and  anecdotal  accounts,  that 
low-income  persons  with  chronic  conditions 
do  not  fare  well  in  managed  care  plans,  such 
as  HMOs.  Primary  care  case  management  in- 
volves a  physician  or  other  practitioner  co- 
ordinating care  for  a  person,  but  it  also 
makes  the  case  manager  the  gatekeeper  to 
control  use  of  expensive  services.  The  HMOs 
are  likely  to  emphasize  the  gatekeeping  role; 
they  may  delay  or  withhold  referrals  to  spe- 
cialists and  other  services  that  would  cost 
the  plan  money  out  of  its  pool  of  prepaid  pre- 
miums. Although  specialty  care  and  expen- 
sive procedures  are  undoubtedly  overused, 
simply  tightening  the  reins  on  utilization— 
whether  by  restrictive  practices  in  HMOs  or 
by  imposing  deductibles  and  coinsurance  in 
fee-for-service  plans— reduces  use  of  appro- 
priate and  effective  services,  as  well  as  inap- 
propriate care.  The  greater  need  for  services 
by  people  with  chronic  health  problems  often 
leads  to  considerable  friction  between  them 
and  their  managed  care  plan. 

POTENTIALLY  POORER  QUALITY  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Jackson  Hole  advocates  assume  that 
HIPCs  would  be  the  guardians  of  both  access 
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to  health  services  and  the  quality  of  plans 
and  services.  Health  plans  must  agree  to  re- 
port medical  outcomes  and  other  quality  as- 
sessment data  to  the  HIPC  and  the  public. 
Such  information  can  assure  the  quality  of 
plans  and  medical  care  provided  by  plans 
only  if  the  HIPCs  have  a  strong  interest  in 
monitoring  and  enforcing  standards  and  if 
the  covered  population  has  effective  market 
choice  among  competing  health  plans. 

An  HIPCs  costs  would  be  determined  by 
the  new  capita  cost  of  the  basic  plan;  its 
total  financial  liability  would  be  limited  to 
this  per  capita  premium  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  area.  The  quality  of 
care  and  access  available  in  basic  plans 
would  likely  be  secondary  to  their  costs.  En- 
forcing quality  standards  depends  on  the 
HIPC  identifying  those  plans  that  do  not 
comply  and,  for  those  that  fail  to  improve, 
being  willing  to  use  a  "club" — freezing  the 
errant  plan's  enrollments  or  premium  rates 
or  terminating  the  plan's  contract  with  the 
HIPC.  But  for  the  HIPC  to  be  willing  to  ter- 
minate contracts  with  the  lowest-cost  plans 
would  require  the  HIPC  to  pay  a  higher  basic 
plan  premium,  a  policy  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  adopt  for  a  politically  influential 
constituency  than  for  the  lower-income  pop- 
ulation that  will  predominate  in  the  lowest- 
cost  plans. 

It  is  possible  to  pressure  public  agencies  to 
take  seriously  the  needs  of  enrolled  popu- 
lations. Oregon's  Medicaid  managed  care 
program  has  avoided  several  of  these  prob- 
lems through  more  rigorous  enforcement  of 
standards.  But  vigilant  oversight  is  not  the 
rule  when  it  comes  to  low-income  commu- 
nities. 

THE  OVERALL  IMPACT  OF  THE  JACKSON  HOLE 
APPROACH 

We  have  described  a  number  of  specific 
problems  "with  the  Jackson  Hole  approach. 
Here,  we  provide  a  broader  and  more  dy- 
namic picture  of  how  consumers,  employers, 
and  government  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  implementation  of  this  model.  The  sce- 
nario we  envision  would  look  like  the  follow- 
ing; 

For  all  of  the  reason  discussed  herein,  the 
system  will  result  in  little  if  any  savings  in 
health  care  expenditures.  (This  conclusion  is 
not  just  ours  but  also  that  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  which  has  stated  with 
regard  to  the  Conservative  Democratic  Fo- 
rum's managed  competition  proposal  [HR 
5936],  that  "after  a  few  years,  [the  bill]  would 
leave  national  health  expenditures  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  level  they  would  reach 
otherwise.  Although  expenditures  are  likely 
to  continue  to  rise  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
past,  government's  ability  to  subsidize 
iiealth  care  purchases  for  the  poor  and  near- 
poor  probably  cannot  rise  as  fast  as  the  over- 
all increase  in  health  care  premiums.  As  a 
result,  a  major  gap  will  quickly  emerge  be- 
tween the  plans  being  offered. 

The  lowest-cost  plans  in  an  area  will  tend 
to  be  ones  that  are  the  least  desirable  but 
which  are  the  only  ones  affordable  for  the 
poor  and  near-poor.  They  will  have  limited 
provider  networks  that  may  be  geographi- 
cally inconvenient,  provide  only  the  most 
basic  services  required,  provide  the  least 
choice  of  physicians  and  hospitals,  make  it 
difficult  to  obtain  specialist  care  and  new 
technologies,  and  have  the  least  thorough 
quality  assurance  programs.  We  thus  antici- 
pate segmentation  of  the  market  for  health 
plans  and  health  services,  with  more  costly 
plans  providing  more  accessible  and  often 
better-quality  services  for  their  enrollees — in 
short,  a  continuation  of  two-tier  medicine 
under  the  Jackson  Hole  approach. 
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By  offering  more  prestigious  physicians 
and  hospitals  higher  paym^t  rates  than 
low-priced  plans  could  afford  and  by  making 
state-of-the-art  technologies  and  services  ac- 
cessible, health  plans  that  cater  to  the  more 
affluent  population  would  put  upward  pres- 
sure on  health  care  prices  and  expenditures. 
Providers  would  tend  to  restrict  their  serv- 
ices to  particular  market  niches,  with  most 
hospitals  and  physicians  preferring  to  serve 
patients  whose  plans  pay  the  higher  rates 
and  offer  the  most  opportunity  to  provide 
state-of-the-art  medicine.  This  pressure  driv- 
ing up  the  costs  of  more  expensive  plans  will, 
in  turn,  drag  up  the  costs  of  basic  plans  be- 
cause they  must  buy  services  and  labor  from 
the  same  markets  as  the  more  expensive 
plans. 

Such  a  scenario  will  have  a  number  of  un- 
desirable consequences  for  consumers,  em- 
ployers, and  government.  Most  consumers 
will  see  their  out-of-pocket  payments  toward 
premiums  continue  to  rise  quickly.  Since 
employer  and  government  contributions 
would  be  linked  to  the  lowest-cost  plans, 
those  opting  for  the  higher-tier  plans  will 
have  to  pay  for  them  with  their  own.  after- 
tax dollars.  Although  this  is  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  Jackson  Hole  reforms,  the  origina- 
tors of  the  concept  believe  that  included 
among  the  cheaper  plans  will  be  the  Kaiser 
Permanentes  of  the  world— high-quality, 
low-cost  group  or  staff  model  HMOs.  In  con- 
trast, we  believe  that  such  plans  will  end  up 
competing  for  more  affluent  patients,  leav- 
ing the  poor  and  near-poor  in  plans  that  may 
skimp  on  quality. 

This  financial  burden  on  those  choosing  to 
opt  out  of  the  cheapest  plans  will  not  only 
increase  over  time,  it  is  likely  to  be  very  un- 
predictable. Because  employer  and  govern- 
ment contributions  wijl  be  tied  to  the  low- 
est-cost plan  in  an  area,  out-of-pocket  pre- 
miums for  higher-end  plans  may  jump  wildly 
from  year  to  year,  depending  on  the  vagaries 
of  what  one  plan  in  a  particular  area  decides 
to  charge  for  basic  coverage.  If  a  plan 
lowballs  its  price  to  try  to  increase  its  mar- 
ket share,  two  things  could  happen:  it  may 
not  provide  what  it  promises  to  the  less  af- 
fluent people  who  choose  that  plan,  and  it 
will  result  in  a  ballooning  of  out-of-pocket 
premiums  for  everyone  else  living  in  that 
area. 

Employers  and  government  are  also  likely 
to  be  burdened  under  this  scenario  because 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  control  their 
own  health  care  spending.  As  all  health  ex- 
penditures continue  to  rise,  employer  and 
government  health  spending  would  be  pulled 
up.  This  will  result  in  strong  pressures  to  in- 
crease their  contribution  levels  to  the  basic 
plans  so  that  (1)  the  quality  of  the  basic 
plans  is  acceptable,  and  (2)  those  who  choose 
more  expensive  plans  will  not  have  to  pay  as 
rnuch  in  out-of-pocket  premiums.  Such  a  dy- 
namic would  require  increased  taxation  for 
subsidies  or  add  to  the  deficit.  It  also  would 
undermine  employers'  desires  to  stem  rising 
health  spending. 

This  dynamic  results  in  large  part  from 
Jackson  Hole  advocates'  heavy  reliance  on 
making  people  cost-conscious  consumers  of 
health  plans  in  order  to  control  the  growth 
of  health  spending.  Advocates  propose  to 
limit  employers'  contributions  and  the  tax 
excludability  of  health  benefits  in  order  to 
make  consumers  bear  an  increased  share  of 
the  cost  for  choosing  health  plans  that  are 
more  expensive  than  the  lowest-cost  plan. 
Relying  on  enrollees'  cost  consciousness  is  a 
fundamentally  weak  strategy,  in  part  be- 
cause people,  especially  those  who  are  in 
poorer  health,  are  likely  to  buy  additional 
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coverage  to  protect  themselves  from  exces- 
sive costs  when  they  need  health  services.  In 
addition,  the  intense  focus  on  controlling  pa- 
tients' demand  for  health  services  avoids  ad- 
dressing supply-side  factors  that  are  nec- 
essary to  control  the  upward  spiral  of  health 
spending.  The  central  role  of  providers  in 
stimulating  demand  for  health  services  is  a 
critically  important  focus  for  effective  ef- 
forts to  control  expenditures — and  it  is  a 
focus  that  is  largely  absent  in  the  Jackson 
Hole  approach. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  critique  has  focused  on  the  potential 
problems  of  the  Jackson  Hole  Group's  man- 
aged competition  proposal.  Major  modifica- 
tions would  be  required  to  address  these 
criticisms.  Some  of  these — for  example,  im- 
posing a  global  budget  on  HIPCs.  limiting 
the  amount  of  supplemental  insurance  con- 
sumers need  and  are  allowed  to  buy.  and  reg- 
ulating new  investment  in  facilities  and  ex- 
pensive equipments-would  control  expendi- 
tures more  effectively.  Others — such  as  sub- 
sidizing low-income  people  to  purchase  high- 
er-cost plans — would  enhance  access  to  qual- 
ity care.  Some — such  as  capping  the  differen- 
tial between  the  highest-  and  lowest-cost 
plans  in  an  area  or  prohibiting  plans  from 
charging  premiums  in  excess  of  a  uniform 
rate  set  (or  negotiated)  and  paid  by  the 
HIPC — would  control  expenditures  and  im- 
prove access. 

The  proposal  by  President  Clinton's  Task 
Force  on  National  Health  Care  Reform  incor- 
porates some  basic  elements  of  managed 
competition  but.  wisely  in  our  opinion,  re- 
portedly departs  from  the  Jackson  Hole  ap- 
proach in  important  ways.  Among  other  de- 
partures from  the  Jackson  Hole  model,  the 
President's  proposal  may  include  global 
budgets,  allow  HIPCs  to  be  more  aggressive 
negotiators  with  health  plans  and  providers, 
and  allow  state  options  for  all-payer  rate 
setting  and  single-payer  systems. 

Any  health  care  reform  proposal,  if  it  is  to 
succeed  as  policy,  must  effectively  control 
expenditures  while  improving  access  to 
health  services  and  taking  steps  to  enhance 
quality  of  care.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
need  to  restructure  health  care  financing  in 
ways  that  are  uniquely  suited  to  the  institu- 
tional and  cultural  complexities  of  American 
society  while  garnering  enthusiastic  popular 
support  that  can  pressure  a  Congress,  torn  in 
different  directions  by  special  interests,  to 
enact  the  reform.  This  is  a  tall  order  for  any 
reform,  and.  in  our  analysis,  the  Jackson 
Hole  approach  does  not  meet  the  test. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UKRAINIAN 
AMERICAN  CLUB 


HON.  LUIS  V.  GUTIERREZ 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1993 

Mr.  GUTIERREZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  American  Club, 
which  is  the  oWest  existing  Ukrainian  club  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  I  commend  this  ethnic  or- 
ganization for  committing  themselves  to  help 
people  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  assimilate  into 
the  American  way  of  life  while  preserving  their 
unique  cultural  identity. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  undergone  many 
hardships  in  their  mother  country  that  forced 
them  to  emigrate  to  this  country.  In  their 
hearts,  the  Ukrainian  people  desire  to  be  free. 
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However,  due  to  imprisonment,  tyranny,  and 
genocide,  the  freedom  they  have  must  be 
monitored  by  their  (ellow  Ukrainian-Amencans 
that  have  already  come  to  America. 

It  IS  a  sad  fact  of  history  that  between  1932 
and  1933,  between  7  and  10  million  people 
starved  to  death  m  Ukraine  Isecause  of  forced 
collectivization  and  gram  seizures  from  the 
rural  population  by  the  government  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not 
until  rather  recently,  in  1990,  that  the  central 
committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Ukraine 
acknowledged  that  the  famine  was  artificially 
created  by  Stalin's  policies. 

Just  this  week,  the  House  passed  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  Ukraine  famine  of 
1932-33  should  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
brutality  of  Stalin's  repressive  policies  toward 
the  Ukrainian  people. 

An  organization  such  as  the  Ukrainian 
American  Club  of  Chicago  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  outstanding  community 
leadership  that  helps  to  provide  a  better  life  for 
every  person  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  in  our 
area. 

This  club,  onginally  established  in  1936, 
seeks  to  promote  active  involvement  in  edu- 
cation, community  organizing,  leadership,  and 
pride  in  the  United  States.  This  organization 
also  promotes  the  importance  of  religion  m  the 
lives  of  UkrainiarvAmencan  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
the  dedication  and  commitment  to  all  Ukrain- 
ian-Americans of  the  club's  president,  Mr 
John  Horodecki  and  wish  him  and  his  mem- 
bership continued  success  as  an  organization 
serving  Ukrainian-Americans. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

everyone  can   feel  safe   in  their  home  and 
neighborhood. 


RECOGNITION  OF  DARES  VIGIL 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  October 
14.  1993,  the  Domestic  Assault  Rape  Elimi- 
nation Services  [DARES]  of  Port  Huron,  Michi- 
gan IS  sponsoring  their  First  Annual  Inter- 
national Candlelight  March  and  Vigil. 

Because  domestic  violence  victimizes  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  threatens  all  levels  of 
our  society,  it  is  important  to  recognize  it  as  a 
major  social  issue.  Nationally,  3  to  4  million 
women  become  victims  each  year.  In  a  single 
year,  the  DARES  shelter  services  of  St.  Clair 
County,  Ml,  provided  safe  haven  to  nearly  900 
adults  and  children  for  over  3,000  nights. 

On  any  given  day  or  night,  the  folks  at  the 
DARES  shelter  services  are  devoted  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  people  who  have  no  place  to 
turn.  But  they  also  support  initiatives  designed 
to  treat,  prevent  and  educate  everyone  about 
this  senous  social  problem.  Tonight's  vigil  and 
march  are  an  example  of  ]ust  two  ways  they 
are  helping  raise  our  community's  awareness. 

While  we  all  look  forward  to  a  day  when  the 
DARES'  services  will  be  unnecessary,  we 
must  support  their  efforts  in  the  intenm.  And 
so  as  the  first  Candlelight  Vigil  and  March 
takes  place  in  Pon  Huron  tonight.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  )0in  me  m  expressing  concern 
tor  the  problem  and  hope  for  a  future  where 


THE      TOWING      VESSEL      NAVIGA- 
TIONAL SAFETY  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  WJ.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
announce  the  introduction  of  H.R.  3282.  The 
Towing  Vessel  Navigational  Safety  Act  of 
1993. 

On  October  12.  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard  and  Navigation  held  a  hearing  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  two  towmg  vessel  acci- 
dents. The  first  occurred  on  May  28,  1993, 
when  the  towtxiat,  Chns,  hit  the  Judge  Seeber 
Bridge  m  New  Orleans,  causing  the  bridge  to 
collapse  and  resulting  m  the  death  of  a  31- 
year-old  woman  and  her  unborn  child.  The 
second  accident  occurred  on  September  22, 
1993,  when  the  towboat.  Mauvilla,  hit  the  Big 
Bayou  Canot  Bridge  in  Mobile.  AL,  derailing 
Amtrak's  Sunset  Limited  passenger  tram  and 
causing  the  tragic  loss  of  47  lives.  The  suti- 
committee's  investigation  of  the  Amtrak  Sun- 
set Limited  tragedy  resulted  m  the  prompt  in- 
troduction of  this  bill. 

It  IS  obvious  from  the  investigation  of  the 
Amtrak  Sunset  Limited  tragedy  that  the  opera- 
tor of  the  towboat  Mauvilla  was  lost  in  the  fog 
when  he  hit  the  Big  Bayou  Canot  Bndge.  It 
was  disturbing  to  learn  that  the  Mauvilla's  op- 
erator was  attempting  to  navigate  the  tug  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  manne  chart  of  the  area 
being  transited.  But.  it  was  unacceptable  to 
learn  that  Federal  regulations  did  not  require 
the  Mauvilla's  operator  to  have  a  chart  of  the 
area  on  the  vessel.  For  that  matter,  Federal 
regulations  neglect  to  require  towtX)ats  to  be 
equip>ped  with  a  compass,  a  radar,  a  fathome- 
ter, or  any  other  navigational  tool. 

I  introduced  H.R.  3282  to  require  all  towing 
vessels  to  carry  the  t>asic  navigational  tools 
which  the  vast  majority  of  safe,  responsible, 
towtx}at  operators  already  consider  as  stand- 
ard equipment.  These  tools  include  manne 
charts,  navigational  publications,  a  compass,  a 
radar,  and  a  fathometer.  The  bill  will  also  en- 
sure that  licensed  towboat  operators  can  dem- 
onstrate proficiency  using  these  tools. 

The  sulxommitlee's  investigation  raised 
questions  about  the  adequacy  of  Federal  ma- 
nne casualty  reporting  requirements.  H.R. 
3282  will  amend  reporting  requirements  to  en- 
sure that  the  law  requires  a  vessel  operator 
who  collides  with,  and  damages,  a  bridge  to 
immediately  inform  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  ac- 
cident. Prompt  reporting  to  the  Coast  Guard  of 
the  Big  Bayou  Canot  Bridge  collision  may 
have  saved  lives. 

H.R.  3282  was  written  to  support  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation's  announcement  that 
he  has  directed  the  Coast  Guard  to  review  the 
adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  its  manning 
and  licensing  requirements  for  the  operation  of 
towing  vessels.  The  subcommittee  encourages 
the  Coast  Guard  to  work  closely  with  the  low- 
ing vessel  industry  in  reviewing  manning  re- 
quirements. H.R.  3282  requires  the  Secretary 
to  report  the  findings  of  his  review  to  the  Con- 
gress. 
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Finally,  H.R.  3282  looks  to  fundamentally 
improve  safety  and  commerce  on  our  inland 
waterways.  The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  differential  global 
positioning  satellite  [DGPS]  navigational  sys- 
tem on  our  inland  rivers.  DGPS  uses  the 
same  technology  that  allowed  our  troops  to 
find  their  way.  with  pinpoint  accuracy,  through 
the  IRAQI  desert — even  at  night  or  dunng 
sand  storms.  The  Coast  Guard  is  applying 
DGPS  technology  to  improve  navigation  in  our 
coastal  waters.  This  bill  encourages  the  Coast 
Guard  to  adapt  DGPS  for  use  on  our  inland 
waterways  as  well. 

The  Amtrak  Sunset  Limited  derailment  was 
pnmanly  caused  by  the  human  error  of  an  in- 
dividual towtxiat  operator.  Legislation  can 
never  eliminate  the  possibility  of  human  error. 
We  all  make  mistakes.  However,  this  tragic 
accident  was  also  caused  by  a  system  that 
failed  to  minimize  the  probability  of  human 
error.  The  Towing  Vessel  Navgiational  Safety 
Act  of  1993  attempts  to  address  the  areas 
where  the  system  failed,  so  that  we  might 
avoid  a  similar  tragedy  in  the  future. 


REMARKS  OF  JANE  HARMAN  ON 
H.R.  3167 


HON.  JANE  HARMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
California's  Governor  Pete  Wilson  that  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  is  critical  to  our  State's 
1.5  million  unemployed.  1  submit  Governor 
Wilson's  letter  for  the  RECORD. 

Sacramento,  CA.  October  8.  1993. 
Hon.  Jane  Harman, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Jane:  In  early  September.  I  wrote 
the  President  asking  for  his  support  for  an 
extension  of  the  federal  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  (EUC)  program.  As  you 
are  aware,  this  program  ended  October  2. 
1993.  leaving  thousands  of  Californians  with 
no  assistance  beyond  their  26  weeks  of  regu- 
lar unemployment  insurance  (UI).  I  under- 
stand that  the  President  supports  the  exten- 
sion but  that  issues  surrounding  nnancing 
have  caused  delays  in  Congress. 

As  you  know,  California  is  faced  with  se- 
vere job  losses  which  have  been  aggravated 
by  its  disproportionate  share  of  military 
base  closures  and  other  defense  related  cut- 
backs. As  of  late  September,  one  third  of  all 
UI  ipayments  made  to  California  claimants 
were  under  the  EUC  program. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  letter.  Cali- 
fornia employers  cannot  bear  the  cost  of  in- 
creased taxes  to  support  a  state  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits.  With  California's 
current  economic  climate,  any  tax  increase 
could  result  in  further  job  loss  and  would 
hinder  job  creation.  Job  growth  Is  key  to 
helping  California  recover  from  this  reces- 
sion and  the  defense  cutbacks. 

I  urge  your  assistance  on  this  important 
matter.  Relief  is  needed  for  the  1.5  million 
unemployed  in  California. 
Sincerely. 

Pete  Wilson. 

Governor. 
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H.R.      3123.      RURAL      ELECTRIFICA- 
TION LOAN  RESTRUCTURLNG  ACT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IN  TRIBUTE  TO  RINGWOOD,  NJ 


HON.  ROD  GRAMS 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  GRAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  rural 
electric  cooperatives  are  the  only  segment  of 
the  utility  industry  to  voluntarily  develop  a 
means  test  to  determine  eligibility  for  low-inter- 
est loans  from  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. H.R.  3123  reflects  the  nearly  1,000 
member-owned  electnc  cooperative's  attempt 
to  reduce  their  dependence  on  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

By  comparison,  the  Nation's  private  power 
companies  and  municipal-owned  utilities, 
which  receive  far  larger  Federal  subsidies. 
continue  to  protect  their  Federal  assistance. 

While  H.R.  3123  is  a  good  measure,  it 
doesn't  protect  rural  electric  cooperatives  from 
municipal-owned  utilities  and  private  power 
companies  who  can  lay  claim  to  the  very  best 
loads  served  by  the  cooperatives,  if  Congress 
IS  going  to  increase  the  co-op's  cost  of  money, 
then  it  should  enforce  provisions  to  protect 
those  terntories  from  municipal  and  private 
power  companies  who  seek  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  rural  electnc  co- 
operatives. 

Loss  of  co-op  territory  is  a  major  problem 
not  only  in  Minnesota,  but  across  the  Nation. 
I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  develop  legisla- 
tion to  enact  long-overdue  terntorial  protection 
for  the  Nation's  rural  electnc  cooperatives. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANGELA  RUSSO- 
ROPER 


HON.  HERB  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  an  unselfish  and  charitable  woman,  Angela 
Russo-Roper.  Ms.  Russo-Roper  has  chosen  to 
dedicate  herself  to  making  northern  New  Jer- 
sey a  better  place  to  live. 

Ms.  Russo-Roper  was  born  in  Paterson,  NJ. 
and  began  her  education  in  the  schools  of 
Paterson.  She  went  on  to  continue  her  edu- 
cation at  Seton  Hall  University  in  South  Or- 
ange, NJ,  for  her  bachelors  and  law  degrees. 

Although  most  students  are  overwhelmed 
with  heavy  courseloads  at  both  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  level,  f\^s.  Russo- 
Roper  found  time  to  do  extensive  volunteer 
work  for  the  Legal  Services  Climc  as  well  as 
many  other  organizations.  Presently,  despite  a 
hectic  schedule,  she  continues  to  assist  the 
needy  and  gives  her  time  to  worthy  causes. 

For  her  valued  service  to  the  community. 
Ms.  Russo-Roper  is  being  honored  by  the  Jo- 
seph M.  Pizza  Civic  Association.  I  join  with  the 
organization  and  my  colleagues  m  praising 
Ms.  Russo-Roper.  a  good  neighlx)r  and  citi- 
zen, for  her  dedication  to  the  people  of  north- 
ern New  Jersey. 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  residents  of  the  Borough 
of  Ringwood,  NJ  who  are  celebrating  the  75th 
year  of  the  incorporation  of  the  borough.  The 
borough  will  celebrate  their  Diamond  Jubilee 
with  a  month  of  activities,  the  highlight  of 
which  will  be  a  "Great  Day"  at  the  Ringwood 
State  Park. 

The  Ringwood  area  was  first  inhabited  by 
the  Leni-Lenape  and  Minsi  Indians  who  uti- 
lized the  area  as  a  hunting  and  fishing  ground. 
Dutch  and  English  settlers  arrived  in  the  early 
1700's. 

Ringwood  is  perhaps  best  known  for  its  con- 
tribution to  the  iron  industry  over  the  years.  In 
1742,  the  Ogden  family  of  Newark  erected  a 
furnace  and  became  the  first  mass  producers 
of  iron  in  the  region.  Ringwood  was  also  the 
home  of  Robert  Erskine.  F.R.S.,  a  Scottish  en- 
gineer who  was  appointed  geographer  and 
surveyor  general  by  Gen.  George  Washington 
in  1777.  Erskine  produced  upwards  of  250 
maps  which  were  used  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  effort. 

Ringwood  remained  a  major  supplier  of  iron 
for  almost  200  years  supplying  shot  for  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  iron  for  the  Civil 
War,  the  U.S.  Capitol  Dome,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Bndge.  The  mines  were  eventually  sold  to  the 
U.S.  Government  for  possible  use  during 
World  War  II.  They  were  eventually  closed  in 
1957. 

Nestled  in  the  woods  of  the  Highlands  re- 
gion of  northern  New  Jersey.  Ringwood  re- 
mains a  tightly  knit  community  of  historic  sig- 
nificance and  natural  beauty.  Its  resen/oirs 
provide  recreational  enjoyment  to  local  resi- 
dents and  supply  drinking  water  for  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  State's  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  old  Scottish  prov- 
erb that  says  when  there  is  harmony  in  the 
community  there  will  be  stability  in  the  nation. 
And  when  there  is  stability  in  the  nation  there 
will  be  peace  in  the  world.  Ringwood's  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  Celebration  has  been  planned 
and  executed  by  a  group  of  dedicated  volun- 
teers who  have  committed  themselves  to  pro- 
viding a  fitting  remembrance  for  their  friends 
and  neighbors.  Their  efforts  have  brought  a 
sense  of  harmony  to  the  community 
Ringwood.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  join  with  me  in  wishing  the  citizens  of 
Ringwood  all  the  best  for  a  successful  cele- 
bration and  another  prosperous  150  years. 


SAVINGS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  LARRY  LaROCCO 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of 
the  low  rate  of  savings  by  Americans  is  one 
which  I  have  addressed  on  this  floor.  I  intend 
to  continue  to  raise  this  issue  as  a  matter  of 
sound  public  policy. 
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The  October  11  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reinforced  my  concern  in  an  article  en- 
titled "America's  Low  Savings  May  Blight  Its 
Future."  The  article  concluded  with  this  state- 
ment: "Clearly.  America's  low  saving  rale  must 
rise,  and  its  huge  budget  deficits  must  fall. 
Otherwise,  the  country  faces  trade  and  invest- 
ment problems  for  years  to  come."  I  submit 
the  article  for  the  Record. 

America's  Low  Savings  May  Blight  Its 

Future 

(By  Henry  F.  Myers) 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  here  of  the 
National  Association  of  Business  Econo- 
mists, two  major  addresses  made  clear  the 
trouble  lying  ahead  if  the  U.S.  doesn't  come 
to  grips  with  its  low  saving  rate  and  the  way 
that  problem  underlies  the  country's  trade 
deficits. 

Many  Americans  cite  the  trade  deficits,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  as  proving  that  the 
U.S.  can't  compete  against  many  foreign  ri- 
vals and  should  turn  more  protectionist  to 
preserve  its  own  industry.  Are  they  right? 

Not  according  to  Robert  T.  Parry,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco.  "I  do  not  think  the  trade  deficit 
is  due  to  lower  wages,  superior  technology 
and  'unfair'  trade  practices  abroad."  he  stat- 
ed. 

Comparative  wage  rates  aren't  the  prob- 
lem, he  said,  especially  in  view  of  the  dol- 
lar's decline  against  other  currencies  since 
the  mid-1980s.  "Between  the  1985  peak  in  the 
dollar  and  1992."  he  explained.  "U.S.  unit 
labor  costs  rose  at  only  1%  per  year,  while 
costs  in  Japan,  France,  Germany.  Korea  and 
Taiwan,  for  cample,  all  rose  at  roughly  10% 
annually."  Meanwhile,  he  added,  "U.S.  pro- 
ductivity had  continued  to  keep  pace  and 
even  exceed  that  in  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

And  as  for  trade  barriers  abroad.  Mr.  Parry 
noted  that  "between  1981  and  1987,  when  the 
deficit  was  at  its  peak,  the  deterioration  in. 
our  trade  position  was  pervasive."  spreadi 
uniformly  across  so  wide  a  range  of  goods 
that  only  "an  unlikely  conspiracy"  could 
have  caused  such  slippage.  He  added  that 
"the  Japanese  market  has  become  somewhat 
more  open — not  more  closed  "  and  that  "even 
if  existing  foreign  restrictions  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports were  completely  removed,  most  esti- 
mates suggest  we'd  reduce  our  trade  deficit 
by  only  modest  amounts."  Successful  pres- 
sure to  open  up  specific  foreign  markets 
would  tend  mostly  to  shift  the  location  rath- 
er than  the  amount  of  the  trade  deficits. 

But  if  America's  trade  deficits,  which  in- 
clude investment  flows,  can't  be  blamed  on  a 
slump  in  U.S.  competitiveness,  why  do  they 
persist — apart  from  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
economy  is  temporarily  stronger  and  thus 
importing  more  than  its  rivals? 

The  problem.  Mr.  Parry  said,  is  that  na- 
tional saving— the  sum  of  personal  and  busi- 
ness saving  minus  government  deficits— lags 
behind  investment. 

The  saving-investment  imbalance  was  also 
deplored  by  Martin  Feldstein.  a  Harvard 
economist  and  president  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research.  "A  trade  defi- 
cit." he  told  the  NABE  meeting,  "is  not  an 
indication  that  a  nation  has  low  productiv- 
ity or  low-quality  products.  It  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  domestic  investment  rate  is 
high  relative  to  the  rate  of  saving."  The 
"basic  accounting  identity."  he  added,  is 
■that  the  trade  deficit  equals  the  excess  of 
investment  over  saving.  ...  We  inevitably 
have  a  trade  deficit  if  we  as  a  nation  spend 
more  on  investment  than  we  save  to  finance 
that  investment."  The  trade  deficit  provides 
the  capital  to  pay  fqr  the  extra  investment. 
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Mr.  Feldsteln  observed  that  Mexico's  trade 
deficit,  running  more  than  6%  of  gross  do- 
mestic product,  "is  a  sign  of  vigor."  reflect- 
ing "the  strong  rate  of  investment  in  the 
Mexican  economy  and  the  willingness  of  for- 
eign investors  to  finance  that  investment  " 
By  contrast,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  is  due  to 
a  very  low  saving  rate.  "In  recent  years." 
Feldstein  noted,  "the  U.S.  net  national  sav- 
ing rate  hais  been  an  incredibly  low  3'/.  of 
GDP  Without  a  capital  inflow,  net  invest- 
ment would  be  limited  to  the  same  3%  of 
GDP.  not  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  growth 
of  the  labor  force." 

Moreover,  he  said,  industrial  countries 
tend  "to  return  to  trade  balance  or  near 
trade  balance.  While  temporary  changes  in 
the  national  savings  rates  are  generally  off- 
set" by  international  capital  flows,  even  the 
huge  sums  now  sloshing  around  global  mar- 
kets won't  permanently  bridge  America's 
saving/investment  gap. 

Noting  that  "the  net  saving  of  a  country 
tends  to  stay  in  the  country  where  it  origi- 
nates." Mr.  Feldstein  added  that  the  "dif- 
ferences in  saving  rates  among  countries 
that  persist  for  a  decade  or  more  cause  cor- 
responding changes  in  domestic  invest- 
ment." 

So.  Mr.  Feldstein  concluded.  America's 
real  problem  in  the  1990s  "is  not  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  current  trade  deficits  will  grow 
but  rather  the  risk  that  the  combination  of 
a  continued  low  saving  rate  and  a  small 
trade  deficit  will  keep  investment  exceed- 
ing.ly  low."  The  U.S.  could  finance  its  low  in- 
vestments in  recent  years  because  the  com- 
mercial-real-estate glut  has  slowed  building, 
but  Mr  Feldstein  warned  of  a  possible  cap- 
ital shortfall  when  construction  rebounds. 

Mr  Parry  praised  "the  current  plans  for 
reduced  federal  budget  deficits"  as  a  step  "in 
the  right  direction"  because  they  will  tend 
to  raise  the  national  saving  rate  by  reducmg 
government  "dissaving  "  But  will  govern- 
ment deficits  drop  enough  or  private  saving 
increase  enough  to  meet  America's  future  in- 
vestment needs  without  a  continuation  of 
huge  trade  deficits  that  are  setting  off  politi- 
cal discord  at  home  and  abroad? 

In  a  recent  commentary.  Mickey  D.  Levy, 
chief  financial  economist  at  Nations-Bank, 
wrote  that  the  Clinton  budget  plan  "will  re- 
duce the  [budget)  deflcit^although  not  as 
much  as  projected" — but  it  also  "will  reduce 
private  saving"  through  higher  taxes  "and 
not  materially  raise  the  national  rate  of  sav- 
ing. "  And  because  it  doesn't  change  "the  ris- 
ing share  of  federal  outlays  for  consumption- 
oriented  entitlement  programs."  Mr.  Levy 
believes  "its  impact  on  private  investment 
will  be  neutral  at  best." 

Clearly.  America's  low  saving  rate  must 
rise,  and  its  huge  budget  deficits  must  fall. 
Otherwise,  the  country  faces  trade  and  in- 
vestment problems  for  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AIPAC 


HON.  BOBBY  L  RUSH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  RUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  American  Israel  Public  Atlairs 
Committee  [AIPAC]  of  Illinois  as  they  prepare 
to  convene  a  major  community  event  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  on  Monday,  October  18. 

At  a  time  when  destructive  voices  in  Amer- 
ica are  nsing  up  to  antagonize  and  divide  peo- 
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pfe  along  racial,  class,  and  gender  lines, 
AIPAC  IS  continuing  its  40-year  mission  of  fel- 
k}wship  and  dialog  by  bnnging  together  more 
than  400  of  its  members  and  fnends  with  the 
Illinois  congressional  delegation  in  an  informal 
setting  where  ideas  may  be  exchanged  and  a 
mutual  sense  of  common  ground  may  be 
found. 

I  applaud  the  important  work  of  AIPAC  to 
support  the  preservation  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
a  mission  which  has  been  greatly  enhanced  in 
recent  weeks  thanks  to  the  historic  agreement 
negotiated  by  Israeli  Pnme  Minister  'Vitzhak 
Rabin  and  PLO  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat.  After 
witnessing  the  breathtaking  signing  of  the 
peace  accord  and  historic  handshake  tietween 
these  two  world  leaders,  I  am  optimistic  about 
the  opporiunity  lor  permanent  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and,  hopefully,  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world.  My  hope  is  that  the  leadership 
that  AIPAC  and  other  organizations  of  good 
will  have  shown  throughout  the  years  might 
now  begin  to  be  turned  inward  and  be  focused 
on  Chicago.  All  of  us  must  address  the  very 
real  problems  we  lace  today  of  senseless  vio- 
lence, poverty,  decay,  and  a  general  feeling  of 
hopelessness  that  pervades  key  parts  of  our 
community,  especially  among  our  young  peo- 
ple. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
AIPAC  and  others  to  bring  another  kind  of 
lasting  peace  to  the  streets  of  Chicago.  I  trust 
that  AlPACs  October  18  event  will  be  a  wel- 
come respite  en  route  to  that  goal. 


MARITIME  MAGIC  II  CELEBRATES 
THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  THE 
lOO.OOOTH  YOUTH  INTO  ITS  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  .MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, I  nse  today  to  commemorate  the  Liv- 
ing Classrooms  Foundation  for  the  enrollment 
o'  the  100.000th  youth  in  its  program.  On  Oc- 
tober 16,  1993,  the  foundation  will  be  holding 
Mantime  Magic  II,  which  celebrates  this  mile- 
stone in  the  organization's  short  history. 

In  a  time  when  our  inner  cities  are  plagued 
with  cnme  and  violence,  and  role  models  are 
in  short  supply,  it  is  refreshing  to  know  the  Liv- 
ing Classroom  Foundation  is  filling  in  many 
gaps  that  society  has  left  void.  It  has  estat>- 
lished  a  vanety  of  education  and  job  training 
programs  which  have  created  a  positive  future 
for  indigent  youth.  I  am  proud  to  say  the  Living 
Classroom  Foundation  has  lived  up  to  its  goal 
of  changing  the  lives  of  at  nsk  and  disadvan- 
taged children  by  teaching  them  hands-on 
skills  and  a  sense  of  self  worth. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  Living  Class- 
room Foundation's  many  accomplishments  is 
the  9-month  Fresh  Start  Program.  Through  the 
Fresh  Start  Program,  teenagers  are  trained  in 
manne  industry  trades  such  as  boat  carpentry, 
motor  repair  and  boat  handling. 

Charles  Spann,  a  recent  graduate  of  Fresh 
Start,  now  has  direction  in  his  life  and  is  able 
to  pass  along  his  new  sense  of  confidence 
and   self-esteem   to  others.   At   age   15,   Mr. 
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Spann  was  charged  with  multiple  drug  of- 
fenses and  sent  to  Charles  Hickey  School 
Correctional  Center.  The  only  role  models  in 
his  life  were  drug  dealers  who  paraded  the 
streets  with  their  fancy  clothes  and  cars. 
Through  the  Fresh  Start  Program,  he  was 
taught  marketable  skills,  and  learned  how  to 
work  as  part  of  a  team.  In  a  Baltimore  Sun 
interview,  he  says,  "It  was  the  people  and 
close-knittedness,  it  was  like  a  little  family" 
that  transformed  him. 

After  graduation  from  the  Fresh  Start  Pro- 
gram, Mr.  Spann  was  named  president  of  Tico 
Enterpnses,  a  subsidiary  of  Living  Class- 
rooms, in  which  Fresh  Start  graduates  can 
hone  their  vocational  skills  while  learning 
about  business  and  gaining  a  sense  of 
empowerment.  In  less  than  a  year,  this  organi- 
zation has  built  a  floating  dock  for  the  Balti- 
more City  Rowing  Club,  restored  and  resold  a 
number  of  donated  boats  and  sold  thousands 
of  soap  dishes  through  recycled  wood.  Mr. 
Spann  since  has  met  President  Clinton,  trav- 
eled to  Canada  to  promote  250  Body  Shop 
franchise  owners  and  has  appeared  on  tele- 
vision news  shows.  In  another  Baltimore  Sun 
article.  Juvenile  Services  Secretary  May  Ann 
Saar  says  of  Mr.  Spann,  "He  is  a  living  exam- 
ple of  the  fact  that  it  doesn't  matter  how  far 
down  the  road  a  youngster  goes.  If  you  work 
with  him  and  find  the  nght  combination  of 
things  that  mean  something  to  him,  you're 
going  to  be  changing  his  life". 

Through  its  innovative  hands-on  education 
and  job  training,  the  Living  Classroom  Foun- 
dation has  provided  a  positive  role  model  for 
our  Nation's  youth.  They  have  steered  many 
youngsters  in  the  direction  of  success  and 
helpied  them  make  a  meaningful  and  success- 
ful impact  on  our  society.  The  Living  Class- 
rooms Foundation  should  be  proud  of  its  many 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  colleagues,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Living  Classroom  Foundation  on 
the  Mantime  Magic  II  celebration  in  recognition 
of  the  enrollment  of  the  1 00,000th  youth  in  its 
program. 


GOVERNMENT  NEEDS  BETTER 
MONEY  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  TERRY  EVEREH 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  a  recent  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Charles  H.  Grafton  of  Newton,  AL.  Mr. 
Grafton,  I  think,  very  accurately  pinpoints  the 
source  of  our  Federal  red  ink  problem.  It  is  not 
a  shortage  of  tax  revenues  but  a  lack  of  Fed- 
eral fiscal  management  skills  which  is  bnnging 
down  this  country. 

Every  person  I  speak  with  agrees  that  in 
their  lifetime  things  have  progressively 
grown  worse.  Education,  jobs,  crime,  health 
care,  quality  of  life,  all  have  grown  worse 
with  time.  If  you  listen  to  the  politicians 
their  single  solution  to  all  of  these  problems 
is  more  money. 

With  each  passing  year,  we  give  more  and 
more  of  our  hard  earned  dollar  and  see  fewer 
and  fewer  results.  How  can  this  be?  What  ex- 
actly is  going  wrong?  Why  doesn't  the  more 
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money  theory  work?  It's  simple,  lack  of 
money  is  not  the  problem,  the  poor  manage- 
ment of  it  is. 

There  has  to  come  a  time  when  we  stop 
taxing  and  start  managing.  This  is  an  abso- 
lute must.  There  are  only  one  hundred  pen- 
nies in  each  dollar.  The  government  is  tak- 
ing more  than  fifty  of  them  now  and  steadily 
figuring  ways  to  take  more.  What  happens 
when  they  are  finally  getting  all  one  hun- 
dred. You  say  that  will  never  happen.  I  say. 
have  you  seen  a  year  go  by  that  they  have 
not  figured  a  new  way  to  get  some  more  out 
of  your  pocket? 

I  asked  an  accountant  if  he  could  name  a 
single  tax  that  was  not  eventually  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  He  could  not.  I  then  asked 
why  we  had  the  tax  system  we  have  rather 
than  a  straight,  flat  rate  income  tax?  He 
thought  for  awhile  and  finally  came  to  this 
conclusion.  "It  is  true  that  all  taxes  eventu- 
ally are  passed  on  to  the  consumer  and  it 
does  seem  to  make  more  sense  to  have  a  flat 
rate  income  tax  rather  than  the  complicated 
tax  structure  we  endure  today. 

"However,  if  this  were  the  case,  every  citi- 
zen would  then  be  able  to  see  exactly  what 
his  or  her  tax  liabilities  actually  are  and  no 
one  in  government  wants  you  to  know  that." 

With  this  in  mind  it  then  seems  that  the 
entire  tax  structure  is  merely  a  facade  which 
has  been  constructed  over  the  years  to  en- 
able politicians  to  creatively  remove  more 
money  from  your  pocket  while  making  you 
believe  it  is  coming  from  someone  else. 

The  facts  are  there  for  all  to  see.  whether 
you  want  to  believe  them  or  not  is  up  to  you. 
Politicians  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  their  money  wasting 
management  of  our  government.  We  are  fast 
approaching  the  point  where  there  will  be 
nothing  left  in  the  ea»ned  dollar  to  tax. 
When  this  happens  who  knows  what  the  end 
result  will  be? 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROF.  RALPH  W. 
JOHNSON  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
HIS  70TH  BIRTHDAY 

HON.  JLM  McDERMOn 

OK  W^.SHINOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  McDERMOTT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
recognition  of  Prof.  Ralph  W.  Johnson,  who 
celebrated  his  70th  birthday  on  October  1 1 , 
1993.  I  would  like  to  pay  tnbute  to  this  extraor- 
dinary man  on  that  very  special  day,  and  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  that  Professor  John- 
son has  made  to  Seattle,  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  our  Nation. 

Ralph  Whitney  Johnson  is  a  lifelong  public 
servant,  teaching  and  advocating  on  behalf  of 
environmental  matters  and  the  causes  of  Na- 
tive Americans.  A  distinguished  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Washington  Law 
School  since  1955,  Professor  Johnson  has  in- 
fluenced literally  thousands  of  students  who 
took  his  Water  Law  and  Federal  Indian  Law 
courses.  He  also  has  served  as  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  and  UCLA  Law  Schools, 
among  others. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  on  numerous 
commissions  and  panels,  including  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  American  In- 
dian Court  Judges  Association,  and  the  Na- 


tional Center  for  State  Courts.  He  has  acted 
as  chief  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  as 
consultant  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  to  Federal,  tribal,  and 
State  court  judges  associations,  and  to  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Alaska  on  both  en- 
vironmental and  Native  America  matters. 

Professor  Johnson  is  a  prolific  author.  His 
works  include  coauthorship  and  editorship  of 
the  seminal  Indian  law  treatise,  Cohen's  Hand- 
book of  Federal  Indian  Law — 1982,  and  co- 
authorship  of  Cleaning  Up  Europe's  Waters, 
Justice  Douglas  &  the  Indian  Cases,  and 
Ocean  &  Coastal  Law.  He  has  authored 
countless  articles  and  reports,  including  sev- 
eral influential  studies  of  the  public  trust  doc- 
tnne  and  its  role  in  contemporary  water  law. 
His  work  often  has  put  him  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  policy  developments  in  environmental 
and  Indian  law. 

Ralph  remains  an  inspiration  to  his  students 
at  the  University  of  Washington  Law  School, 
who  respect  his  genuine  dedication  to  the  sub- 
jects he  has  pursued  as  a  scholar.  Professor 
Johnson  is  an  avid  skier  and  fly  fisherman, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Alpine  Club. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday,  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1993,  friends  and  family  gathered  to 
honor  him  for  his  years  of  commitment,  integ- 
rity, and  leadership  in  teaching  and  public 
service. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  congratulating  Ralph 
Whitney  Johnson  on  his  70th  birthday  and 
commending  him  for  his  immeasurable  con- 
tnbutions  to  the  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  rights  of  Native  Amehcans.  He 
is  a  mentor  and  model  to  all  who  share  his 
commitment  to  justice.  May  we  continue  to 
benefit  from  his  good  counsel  for  many  years 
to  come. 


THE  FOB  LOOPHOLE 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's 
Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  FOB  Loophole."  FOB  stands  for  Fnend 
of  Bill. 

The  editor's  proceed  to  point  out  the 
antibusiness,  and  pro-Hollywood  provision  in 
the  President's  budget. 

As  many  will  remember,  the  President's 
budget  contains  a  provision  limiting  the  de- 
ductibility of  compensation  exceeding  Si  mil- 
lion paid  to  chief  executive  officers.  However, 
as  the  Journal  points  out,  the  tax  only  applies 
to  business  executives  and  not  to  entertainers 
or  athletes. 

"Viewing  business  as  an  inherently  suspect 
enterpnse  and  business  people  as  potential 
looters,  if  not  watched  closely,  Mr.  Clinton's 
tax  code  wades  into  the  market  for  executive 
salaries."  Where  is  the  fairness? 

The  President's  budget  and  his  politics 
show  that  s  lot  of  Hollywood  celebnties  and 
far  fewer  chief  executives  are  certifiable 
fnends  of  Bill.  c*" 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  14,  1993] 
The  fob  Loophole 

It  somehow  caught  our  eye  that  Barbra 
Streisand  will  pick  up  $20  million  for  two 
days'  work  at  the  MGM  Grand  Casino  in  Las 
Vegas.  We've  never  objected  to  anyone  col- 
lecting what  the  market  thinks  she  or  he  is 
worth,  but  we  do  recall  that  Ms.  Streisand  is 
a  certified  Friend  of  Bill.  And  we  somehow 
doubt  this  will  provoke  a  denunciation  of 
"greed"  of  the  sort  the  President  and  his 
wife  have  leveled  at  doctors,  insurers  and 
drug  manufacturers.  Indeed.  Ms.  Streisand 
and  similarly  situated  FOBs  enjoy  a  privi- 
leged position  under  the  new  tax  code  Mr. 
Clinton  has  imposed  as  penance  for  the 
Greed  Decade. 

Certainly  $20  million  in  loot  qualifies  her 
as  "rich."  and  thus  she'll  be  called  upon  to 
pay  her  "fair  share,"  But  at  least  MGM 
Grand  Inc.  gets  to  deduct  her  compensation 
as  an  ordinary  business  expense,  taking  her 
$20  million  off  its  gross  receipts  before  pay- 
ing taxes  on  whatever  net  is  left.  That's  pre- 
sumably because  in  the  moral  universe  of  the 
Clinton  tax  code,  warbling  tunes  for  Vegas 
high  rollers  qualifies  as  work  of  redeeming 
social  value. 

For  certain  more  suspect  lines  of  employ- 
ment, pay  can  no  longer  be  deducted  as  an 
ordinary  cost  of  business,  at  least  if  over  a 
year  it  adds  up  to  '/soth  of  what  Ms.  Streisand 
takes  for  a  couple  hours  of  work.  MGM 
Grand  can  deduct  whatever  it  decides  to  pay 
her,  but  it  can't  deduct  more  than  $1  million 
of  whatever  it  pays  its  top  five  executives. 

As  it  happens,  these  folks  don't  make  any- 
thing like  what  Ms.  Streisand  does.  Presi- 
dent and  CEO  Bob  Maxey  has  base  pay  of 
$525,000  a  year,  and  Chairman  Fred 
Bennlnger  gets  $610,000.  You  could  argue  that 
it's  different  because  they  set  their  own  sala- 
ries, but  they  don't.  They  report  to  a  board 
dominated  by  majority  shareholder  Kirk 
Kerkorian.  not  known  as  a  blushing-violet 
negotiator. 

What  Mr.  Clinton's  tax  law  really  means  is 
that  Mr.  Kerkorian  can  be  more  generous 
with  Ms.  Streisand  than  with  Mr.  Maxey  or 
Mr.  Benninger.  Or  if  you  turn  it  around  with 
a  few  envelope-back  calculations.  Ms. 
Streisand  gets  a  lower  true  tax  rate  on  what 
Mr.  Kerkorian  has  to  shell  out. 

On  her  MGM  earnings,  she  will  face  some- 
thing like  an  effective  tax  rate  of  39.6%.  and 
give  Mr.  Clinton's  tax  collectors  about  $8 
million.  If  Mr.  Kerkorian  decided  an  execu- 
tive was  worth  $20  million  gross,  the  com- 
bined corporate  and  personal  tax  on  this 
amount  would  come  to  some  $12  million,  an 
effective  rate  of  60%. 

Despite  everything.  Mr.  Clinton  under- 
stands that  companies  must  be  able  to  offer 
competitive  salaries  for  executives,  and  thus 
permits  a  loophole  for  "performance-based" 
compensation.  So  there's  no  special  penalty 
for  stock  options.  Mr.  Maxey  holds  options 
on  160.000  MGM  Grand  shares,  and  Mr. 
Benninger  holds  150.000.  It's  doubtful  that 
they  make  anything  like  Ms.  Streisand's 
yearly  compensation,  let  alone  hourly  rate, 
for  success  in  increasing  shareholder  value. 

So  let's  take  a  moment  to  deconstruct: 
Viewing  business  as  an  inherently  suspect 
enterprise,  and  business  people  as  potential 
looters  if  not  watched  closely.  Mr.  Clinton's 
tax  code  wades  into  the  market  for  executive 
salaries.  It  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  corrup- 
tion or  social  grossness  if  managers  earn  too 
much,  though  we're  not  exactly  sure  how  the 
moral  fault  line  came  to  be  precisely  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Happily,  the  former  Governor  of  Arkansas 
has  divined  a  way  to  keep  business  leaders 
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from  resting  on  their  duffs,  by  harnessing 
their  ••greed"  for  socially  constructive  ends. 
But  no  such  special  scrutiny  is  needed  for 
someone  who  makes  more  than  a  million  ser- 
enading lounge  lizards  or  hitting  baseballs. 

We're  not  sure  we  understand  the  morality 
here.  What  we  do  understand  is  that  a  lot  of 
Hollywood  celebrities,  and  far  fewer  chief  ex- 
ecutives, are  certifiable  FOBs 

The  LLMrtATioN  of  the  Denial  of  Executive 

Compensation— H.  Con.  Res.  118 

(Introduced  by  Representative  Gerald  B.H. 

Solomon) 

The  President's  budget  provision  limits  the 
deductibility  of  compensation  exceeding  SI 
million  paid  to  chief  executive  officers. 

However,  this  new  tax  preference  applies 
only  to  the  chief  executive  officers  and  the 
four  other  highest  compensated  officers  in 
publicly  held  corporations  and  not  to  any 
other  highly  compensated  individuals. 

President  Clinton,  himself,  claimed  that 
the  intent  of  this  proposal  is  "to  encourage 
corporations  to  focus  more  clearly  on  their 
compensation  policies  and  to  shift  business 
spending  from  excess  pay  to  investment." 

Formulating  law  in  response  to  public 
scrutiny  and  criticism  is  poor  public  policy 
and  ignores  both  the  policy  implications  and 
the  budget  realities  of  economic  legislation. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  blatant  attempt  to  fur- 
ther entangle  class  warfare  with  the  federal 
tax  code. 

This  limitation  provision  directly  penal- 
izes the  business  and  corporate  sector  of  our 
economy  while  leaving  the  entertainment 
and  athletic  industries  unscathed. 

Tax  laws  such  as  this  seek  to  restrain  that 
sector  of  the  economy  that  reinvests  its 
funds,  creates  new  jobs  and  spurs  economic 
growth.  Corporate  executives  are  far  more 
likely  than  entertainers  like  Modanna  and 
professional  athletes  under  George 
Steinbrenner  to  invest  their  compensation  in 
stocks  and  other  economically  productive  in- 
vestments. 

In  response  to  this  affront  to  business  and 
to  tax  fairness.  I  have  introduced  a  Sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution  stating  that  if  this 
provision  must  be  a  part  of  the  budget  that 
It  should  be  expanded  to  include  athletes  and 
entertainers. 

If  this  anti-growth,  anti-jobs  measure  must 
be  part  of  the  President's  budget  proposal,  it 
should  at  least  be  applied  in  an  equitable 
manner. 

This  will  eliminate  this  tax  preference  for 
Hollywood  and  the  athletic  industry  and  hit 
those  portions  of  the  high  income  category 
more  likely  to  engage  in  superfluous  spend- 
ing than  in  in  job  creation. 


CUBA'S  STATUS  ON  THE  LIST  OF 
STATE  SPONSORS  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL TERRORISM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  14.  1993 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13. 
1993,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Christopher  corv 
cerning  the  placement  of  Cuba  on  the  list  o( 
state  sponsors  ol  international  terrorism.  Spe- 
cifically, my  questions  centered  on  what  evi- 
dence  existed   of   Cuban   support   for   inter- 
national terronsm  meriting  its  inclusion  on  the 
list  of  state  sponsors  of  international  terrorism. 
On  October  6,  1993  I  received  a  reply  from 
the  Department  of  State.  The  text  of  the  cor- 
respondence follows: 
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Committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

May  13.  1993. 
Hon,  Warren  H.  Christopher. 
Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  fol- 
low up  on  my  letter  of  February  26.  1993,  re- 
garding the  annual  determination  of  coun- 
tries which  support  international  terrorism. 

Subsequent  to  your  response  of  March  26, 
1993.  the  Committee  staff  was  briefed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Office  of  Combatting  Ter- 
rorism on  the  rationale  for  the  inclusion  of 
the  six  countries  currently  on  the  list  of 
state  sponsors  of  international  terrorism 
pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act.  I  have  read  a  summary  of  the 
briefing  and  would  like  to  know  what  is  the 
evidence  regarding  Cuba's  support  for  inter- 
national terrorism  which  lead  you  to  the 
conclusion  that  Cuba  supports  international 
terrorism  and  should  remain  on  the  6<j)  list. 

Therefore.  I  would  request  that  the  Depart- 
ment provide  to  the  committee  in  writing,  in 
a  classified  form  if  necessary,  all  evidence  of 
Cuban  support  for  international  terrorism 
which  was  used  in  determining  that  Cuba 
should  remain  on  the  6(  j)  list  in  1993. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  re- 
quest. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC.  Octobers.  1993. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
sponse to  your  May  13  letter  in  which  you  re- 
quested evidence  of  Cuban  support  for  inter- 
national terrorism  which  was  used  in  deter- 
mining that  Cuba  should  remain  on  the  list 
of  •'State  Sponsors  of  Terrorism".  I  regret 
the  delay  in  responding  to  you.  but  I  wanted 
to  ensure  that  you  received  a  helpful  re- 
sponse. 

As  you  know,  Cuba  was  placed  on  the  list 
in  March,  1982  when  Havana  significantly  in- 
creased aid  to  terrorist  groups  in  the  region. 
At  this  time,  we  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine to  our  satisfaction  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  is  committed  to  ending  support 
for  terrorism.  Placement  on  the  Terrorism 
List  is  not  limited  to  acts  of  terrorism  or  di- 
rect support  thereof,  but  also  to  support  to 
and  safehaven  for  groups  which  engage  in 
terrorism.  The  decision  to  keep  Cuba  on  the 
list  was  based  on  the  following  factors: 

Castro  publicly  announced  in  January  1992 
that  Cuba  would  no  longer  provide  direct  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  guerrilla  movements, 
but  has  not  renounced  political  support  for 
these  groups.  Reports  indicate  that  Cuba 
continues  to  host  militants  for  study  and 
training. 

We  believe  Cuba  continues  to  harbor  Latin 
American  terrorists.  Reports  as  recently  as 
April  1993  indicate  that  active  members  of 
Latin  American  terrorist  groups  reside  In 
Cuba.  One  report  indicates  that  Chilean  ter- 
rorists, who  escaped  from  prison  in  Chile  in 
1990.  were  in  Havana. 

Offices  of  guerrilla  groups  like  the  Revolu- 
tionary Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC) 
and  the  Colombian  National  Liberation 
Army  (ELN)  continue  to  operate  in  Havana. 

There  is  also  no  indication  that  terrorists 
given  safehaven  In  Cuba  as  early  as  1982  have 
left. 

Cuba  continues  to  maintain  contact  with 
Latin  American  guerrilla  groups  who  have 
used  terrorism. 
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Although  Cuba  has  adhered  to  UN-man- 
dated sanctions  against  Libya,  it  has  not 
moved  to  limit  Libyan  diplomatic  represent- 
atives, as  required  by  mandatory  UNSC  reso- 
lutions. 

Only  when  we  are  satisfied  that  all  forms 
of  Cuban  support  for  international  terrorism 
have  ceased  will  we  be  in  a  position  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  to  exercise  his 
statutory  recision  authority  in  accordance 
with  the  advance  Congressional  notification 
procedures  of  the  Anti-Terrorism  and  Arms 
Export  Amendment  Act  of  1989  (PL.  101-222). 

I  hope  the  above  information  is  helpful  to 
you.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  again  if  I 
can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Wendy  R.  Sherman. 
Assistant  Secretary.  Legislative  Affairs. 


GREATER  MCFARLAND.  CA.  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE  HONORED 


HON.  CALVIN  M.  DOOLEY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1993 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  in 
recognition  of  the  Greater  McFarland.  CA, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Greater  McFarland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  officially  incorporated  by  the  State 
of  California  in  1990  as  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  further  business  enterpnse.  It  was  orga- 
nized to  advance  the  general  welfare  and 
prospenty  of  the  greater  McFarland  area  so 
that  its  citizens  and  all  areas  of  its  business 
community  would  prosper.  It  has  continued  to 
grow  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  area's  econ- 
omy. 

The  Greater  McFarland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  be  holding  its  first  annual  awards 
banquet  on  October  16,  1993.  During  the  ban- 
quet it  will  be  hononng  some  of  its  finest  citi- 
zens, including:  Chuck  Torres.  Citizen  of  the 
Year;  Luther  Atwell  (L.A.  Tire)  and  Mana 
Chaevz  (Maria's  Pizza),  business  award  win- 
ners; Jerry  Davis  and  Don  Davis  of  Alina 
Farms,  Agriculture  Award;  Paul  Henderson, 
McFarland  Beautiful  Award;  and  Urpal  Hines. 
Pioneer  Award. 

I  would  like  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  recognize  and  congratulate 
these  honorees  and  all  members  of  the  Great- 
er McFarland  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  their 
hard  work  and  dedication.  They  embody  the 
free-enterprise  spint  that  is  essential  for  ail 
American  communities  to  grow  and  prosper. 


CASEY  JONES'  WHISTLER  MUSEUM 
AND  PARK 


HON.  SONNY  CAUAHAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1993 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  res- 
toration of  one  of  the  last  remaining  pre-Civil 
War  railroad  structures  in  the  southeast.  This 
structure,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Ma- 
chine Shop,  IS  the  centerpiece  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Casey  Jones'  Whistler  Museum 
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and  Park  in  Prichard,  AL.  The  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  museum  and  park  is  twofold. 
During  the  Civil  War,  Union  troops  destroyed 
most  of  the  railroad  stations  in  the  South. 
Somehow,  the  M&O  Railroad  structure,  which 
was  built  in  1851,  escaped  oestruction  and  is 
one  of  only  three  still  standing  today.  In  addi- 
tion, Casey  Jones,  the  famous  railroad  engi- 
neer, lived  in  what  is  now  the  Whistler  Histonc 
District  of  Prichard  and  was  baptized  at  St. 
Bridget's  Catholic  Church  on  Mam  Street.  You 
will  recall  that  Casey  Jones  gave  his  life  in  a 
train  crash  of  the  Cannonball  Express  to  save 
his  passengers  and  crew. 

Development  of  the  Casey  Jones'  Whistler 
Museum  and  Park  is  one  of  the  many  projects 
undertaken  by  Mayor  Jesse  Norwood  to  infuse 
new  life  and  economic  development  for 
Prichard,  a  city  hit  hard  by  unemployment  and 
poverty.  I  commend  Mayor  Norwood,  the  city 
council,  and  all  the  citizens  of  Prichard  for 
their  efforts  to  promote  pnde  in  their  commu- 
nity. 


THE  PRESIDIO  CONVERSION 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNI.Al 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  develop  an  improved 
process  for  moving  the  Presidio  Army  Base  to- 
ward its  conversion  to  a  national  park,  and  in 
the  direction  of  greater  self  sustainability. 

The  Presidio,  by  law,  is  required  to  become 
part  of  the  adjacent  national  park,  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  [GGNRA], 
which  is  the  most  visited  park  in  the  entire  na- 
tional system. 

This  legislation  is  intended  as  a  first  step  to- 
ward addressing  my  concerns  about  reducing 
the  costs  to  the  Federal  Government  associ- 
ated with  this  conversion.  It  would  expand  the 
authonty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ne- 
gotiate leases  beyond  the  existing  authority  in- 
cluded in  the  Concessions  Act  and  the  Historic 
Preservation  Act.  By  granting  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  additional  authority  to  obtain 
tenant  leases,  the  generation  of  revenues  by 
Presidio  facilities  would  be  expedited. 

This  expanded  leasing  authority  would  also 
create  the  foundation  for  a  longer-term  financ- 
ing mechanism,  such  as  a  public  benefit  cor- 
poration, to  take  effect.  Both  the  transitional 
and  longer-term  authorities  are  intended  to  re- 
duce the  need  for  Federal  appropriations  for 
the  Presidio.  The  sooner  we  can  move  for- 
ward with  these  authorities,  the  sooner  we  will 
reach  this  goal. 

I  believe  the  Presidio  conversion  process 
will  create  a  national  model  for  innovative  im- 
plementation of  former  military  bases  to  civil- 
ian use,  and  in  this  case  a  very  high  public 
use.  The  remarkable  natural  and  cultural  fea- 
tures of  the  Presidio  make  it  a  worthy  partner 
in  the  national  park  system: 

The  largest  urban  park  in  the  United  States 
with  almost  20  million  visitors  annually — 7 
times  as  many  as  Yosemite — . 

A  200-year  military  past,  dating  from  1776, 
offering  the  finest  collection  of  military  archi- 
tecture in  the  country. 
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A  national  historic  landmark,  with  over  400 
histonc  buildings. 

The  worid's  only  biosphere  reserve  des- 
ignated in  an  urban  area. 

Adjacent  to  the  largest  marine  sanctuary  in 
the  worid. 

Many  rare  and  endangered  species  of  plant 
and  animal  life. 

A  park  that  is  accessible  to  diverse  urban 
populations  that  are  often  unable  to  visit  more 
remote  national  parks. 

The  Presidio  conversion  presents  our  Nation 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  advance  the 
concepts  of  global  cooperation  and  resource 
stewardship  where  intensive  public  use  by 
visitors  from  around  the  world  will  offer  the  po- 
tential to  present  programs  to  audiences  of 
unprecedented  diversity.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  realize  this  im- 
portant goal  for  the  Presidio,  as  an  outstand- 
ing national  model  of  defense  conversion. 

The  House,  in  a  vote  on  July  15,  expressed 
its  support  for  the  Presidio.  I  hope  you  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation  which  will 
allow  the  Presidio  to  generate  revenues  from 
its  facilities  and  achieve  greater  self  suffi- 
ciency. 


GAO  REPORT:  "RECENT  DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 
MARKETS" 


HON.  JAMES  A.  LEACH 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1993 

Mr,  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  has  )ust  released  a  re- 
port on  new  developments  in  the  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange  markets.  I  requested  this 
GAO  study  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  after 
the  European  currency  markets  were  trauma- 
tized by  a  precipitous  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  British  pound.  This  decline  cost  billions  of 
dollars  to  European  treasuries  and  struck  a 
major  blow  to  the  European  Community's 
move  toward  economic  and  monetary  integra- 
tion. 

In  my  request  to  the  GAO,  I  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  efficacy  of  governmental  inter- 
vention in  the  foreign  exchange  markets,  es- 
pecially since  it  is  public  funds  at  risk  when 
central  bankers  and  treasuries  buy  and  sell 
currencies.  I  also  requested  the  GAO  to  as- 
sess the  role  speculators  played  in  precipitat- 
ing the  European  crisis  and  the  question  of 
whether  the  currency  mart<ets  were  becoming 
less  stable,  perhaps  to  the  point  of  posing  a 
threat  to  the  international  financial  system. 

The  general  thrust  of  GAO's  research  find- 
ings is  that  market  forces  rule  today's  currency 
markets,  and  that  while  intervention  in  limited 
circumstances  may  be  feasible,  governments 
should  be  chary  to  bet  their  treasuries  on  fix- 
ing the  exchange  rates  of  their  currencies  at 
unrealistic  values.  While  nsks  exist,  the  GAO 
concluded  that  the  currency  market  is  not  a 
"house  of  cards." 

GOVERNMENT  INTERVENTION 

With  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  government 
intervention,  the  report  notes  that  in  the  long 
term  the  international  currency  market  has  be- 
come too  large,  too  global,  too  unregulated. 
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and  too  technologically  sophisticated  to  be 
successfully  manipulated  by  governments.  In- 
stead, "fundamental  forces  in  national  econo- 
mies, as  reflected  in  interest  rates,  inflation 
rates,  current  account  balances,  international 
capital  flows,  and  economic  growth  rates,  de- 
termine exchange  rates." 

As  evidenced  in  last  year's  European  ex- 
change rate  mechanism  (ERM)  crisis,  when 
foreign  governments,  a  la  the  British,  put  pride 
atx)ve  market  forces,  pnvate  sector  money 
managers,  a  la  George  Soros,  not  unnaturally 
take  advantage  of  circumstance,  and  raid  the 
Exchequer.  In  fact,  the  press  reported  that  last 
fall  the  Bank  of  England  spent  Si  5  billion  in  its 
unsuccessful  defense  of  the  pound  steriing. 
The  Bank  of  England's  loss  was  pnvate  bank- 
ers' gain.  With  the  subsequent  devaluations  of 
the  Spanish  peseta,  Italian  lira,  French  franc, 
and  Portuguese  escudo,  investment  banks, 
and  money  center  commercial  banks  appear 
to  have  discovered  a  new  source  of  income 
which  inverts  their  relationship  to  government. 
Instead  of  paying  taxes  on  profits  to  treasur- 
ies, they  now,  in  effect,  also  tax  those  finance 
ministnes  which  out  of  political  hubris  have  the 
temerity  to  speculate  in  currency  markets. 

Despite  the  European  experience,  the  GAO 
reprort  does  not  rule  out  totally  the  value  of 
government  intervention  in  the  short  run. 
Some  market  participants  told  the  GAO  that 
governments  may  want  to  intervene  to  calm 
disorderiy  markets  caused  by  dramatic  events, 
signal  confused  markets  when  there  are  con- 
flicting indicators  of  economic  fundamentals, 
burst  speculative  bubbles,  or  provide  needed 
liquidity  during  market  crises.  However,  the 
GAO  cautions  that  success  in  "influencing  ex- 
change rates  depends  on  other  parts  of  a  gov- 
ernment's macroeconomic  policy." 

While  the  GAO  carefully  has  kept  open  the 
policy  option  of  public  intervention,  there  is  no 
denying  the  circumstance  that  currency  mar- 
kets have  gotten  so  large  that  no  treasury  is 
sufficient  to  guarantee  successful  position  tak- 
ing. The  rationale  for  intervention  weakens 
with  each  passing  year,  and  governments  of 
all  capitals,  including  the  United  States,  have 
no  choice  but  to  be  increasingly  modest  in  as- 
sessing policy  options. 

RISKS  IN  THE  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  MARKETS 

As  the  report  notes,  the  trading  volume  of 
foreign  exchange  has  exploded.  Last  year 
more  than  S880  billion  in  currencies  were  trad- 
ed daily,  an  increase  of  more  than  40  percent 
from  1989.  The  rapid  growth  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  developments,  including  an  in- 
crease in  trading  participants  and  the  advent 
of  new  financial  instruments. 

Despite  these  developments,  the  GAO  re- 
port sounds  no  clanon  alarm  about  potential 
dangers  in  the  foreign  currency  market.  Ac- 
cording to  the  GAO, 

Recent  studies  by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  G-10  confirm  the  observations 
we  heard  from  some  market  participants 
that,  while  there  are  issues  that  need  to  tie 
pursued,  the  foreign  exchange  market  is  not 
a  ••house  of  cards." 

However,  hvo  potential  risks  in  the  inter- 
national currency  markets  are  cited  by  the 
GAO:  customer  and  counterparty  credit  risk 
and  payment  settlement  risk.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve has  expressed  concern  about  the  latter, 
partk:ularly  the  risk  that  delays  in  settlement  of 
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accounts  on  currency  trades  could  tngger  de- 
faults by  large  traders. 

The  Group  of  10  report  cited  by  tfie  GAO 
also  details  the  kinds  of  nsks  present  in  to- 
day's market.  Two  weeks  after  I  sent  my  letter 
to  the  GAO,  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  Nich- 
olas F.  Brady  requested  a  similar  report  from 
the  deputies  of  the  G- 10  countnes.  This  report 
was  issued  m  Apnl  1993  and  expressed  a 
number  of  prudential  concerns  with  today's 
currency  markets,  including  counterparty  credit 
risk. 

*  *  *  the  Deputies  are  concerned  that  other 
developments  may  have  added  elements  of 
risk  to  the  environment.  With  more  large 
participants  in  financial  markets,  and  more 
extensive  interactions  between  different  par- 
ticipants, problems  that  have  the  potential 
to  develop  into  systemic  difficulties  can 
originate  from  a  wider  range  of  financial 
firms  With  the  expansion  of  off-balance- 
sheet  transactions,  the  creditworthiness  of 
counterparties  has  become  less  transparent. 
.  .  .  With  the  increased  availability  of  deriv- 
ative instruments,  financial  positions  that 
straddle"  a  number  of  markets  have  become 
more  prevalent,  which  has  raised  the  poten- 
tial for  a  liquidity  problem  in  one  market  to 
spill  over  into  others  with  possible  systemic 
consequences.  With  the  spread  of  high-speed 
communications  networks  between  financial 
markets  around  the  globe,  the  potential  for 
large  and  rapid  market  reactions  to  new  in- 
formation has  increased  considerably  which 
in  turn  may  have  reduced  significantly  the 
time  available  for  national  authorities  to 
formulate  their  own  reactions. 

To  address  these  concerns  the  deputies 
recommend  that  individual  financial  institutions 
revise  and  strengthen  their  internal  controls  to 
minimize  excessive  positions. 

It  IS  important  to  observe  that  one  reason 
why  no  financial  meltdown  occurred  last  fall 
with  the  ERM  cnsis  was  that  it  was  sovereign 
governments  which  took  the  hit  as  opfKJsed  to 
private  sector  actors.  As  noted  in  the  G-10 
study,  significant  problems  might  have  arisen 
if  several  large  institutions  had  suffered  large 
losses. 

It  IS  my  concern  that  if  problems  develop  m 
the  currerKy  marketplace,  it  is  a  good  t>et  that 
they  will  be  less  likely  to  stem  from  the  major 
firms  Operating  in  the  mainstream,  than  from 
firms  that  are  new  entrants  or  operating  at  the 
fnnges  of  the  market.  Any  regulation  in  the 
currency  area  must  be  premised  on  the  as- 
sumption that  all  market  participants  are  not 
equal  m  sophistication,  integrity,  or  internal 
capital  reserves  and  that  distinctions  must  in- 
evitably be  made  between  prudential  and  less 
prudential  actors.  Just  as  well-run  well-capital- 
ized financial  institutions  have  a  powerful  case 
tor  considerable  deregulation  today,  poorly 
run,  poorly  capitalized  institutions  demand  sig- 
nificant, if  not  draconian  oversight. 

BOLE  OF  SPECULATION 

With  regard  to  speculation,  the  report  notes 
that  while  speculators  take  more  nsks  and  le- 
verage their  capital  more  highly  than  other 
traders,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  speculative 
trades  from  others.  The  GAO  found  txjth  mar- 
ket participants  and  academicians  who  t>elieve 
that,  instead  of  making  the  currency  markets 
more  nsky,  speculation  may  actually  dampen 
market  volatility  and  expand  market  liquidity. 

However,  as  one  who  represents  an  agricul- 
tural constituency,  which  includes  some  of  the 
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most  sophisticated  agribusinesses  m  the 
world.  I  would  stress  that  no  one  knows  better 
than  the  farmer  the  fine  line  between  hedging 
and  speculating  and  the  ease  with  which  this 
line  can  be  crossed. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  prospect 
ol  destabilizing  speculation  in  the  foreign  cur- 
rency markets  should  not  be  ruled  out.  Finan- 
cial markets  and  the  nsks  involved  change 
rapidly.  New  products  are  introduced  every 
day  and  it  is  often  difficult  for  private  sector 
fjarticipants  as  well  as  policy  makers  in  gov- 
ernment to  judge  new  risks  adequately. 

While  currency  trading  has  become  a  new, 
and  badly  needed,  source  of  profits  tor  large 
international  banks,  it  coukj  become  more 
problematic  if  new,  less-sophisticated  entrants 
attempt  to  play  leveraged  games  with  other 
p>eoples'  money.  It  is  therefore  crucial,  at  a 
minimum,  that  bank  regulators  assure  that  the 
1980's  S&L  circumstarKe,  where  profit  was 
privatized  and  loss  socialized,  not  t>e  allowed 
to  repeat  itself  in  federally  insured  finarwial  in- 
stitutions. 

Summary 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO  report 
would  appear  to  confirm  the  proposition  that 
the  United  States  has  no  particularly  unique 
resource  capacities  nor  clairvoyance  to  outwit 
the  private  sector  and  like  all  governments 
should  be  skeptical  of  attempts  to  manipulate 
the  long-term  value  of  the  dollar  through  buy- 
ing and  selling  currencies.  The  currency  mar- 
ket IS  too  big  and  government  war  chests  too 
small  to  dictate  exchange  rales. 

While  Congress  and  Federal  regulators  do 
need  to  stay  alert  to  new  nsks  in  this  market, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  denvalive  prod- 
ucts, the  other  significant  GAO  finding  is  that 
the  international  trading  system  gams  certain 
tienefits  from  a  vibrant  currency  market  and  is 
not  at  this  stage  overly  threatened  by  currency 
speculation.  Market  participants  may  if  they 
speculate  mistakenly  be  burned,  but  the  sys- 
tem itself  IS  viewed  as  flexible  enough  to  with- 
stand rather  rigorous  buffeting. 

The  GAO  has  presented  Congress  an  opti- 
mistic assessment  of  circumstances  as  they 
exist  today.  One  can  only  hope  that  it  is  right. 
But  I  must  confess  to  lingenng  doubt.  Given 
the  magnitude  of  the  market,  its  growth  rate, 
and  the  rapid  development  of  new  financial  in- 
struments, often  of  a  leveraged  vanety.  it 
stretches  credulity  not  to  believe  that  mistakes 
of  greed,  corruption,  and  negligence  won't  in- 
crease in  currency  trading,  with  the  con- 
sequences of  any  mistakes  becoming  mag- 
nified with  each  passing  day. 

What  follows  IS  the  GAO  report: 
[General  Accounting  Office,  September  19931 
International   Finance;    Recent   Develop- 
ments IN  Foreign  Exchange  Markets 
(Report  to  the  Hon.  Jim  Leach,  Ranking  Mi- 
nority  Member.   Committee   on   Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives) 

General  accounting  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  September  24.  1993. 
Hon.  Jim  Leach. 

Ranking  Minority  Member.  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  House  of 
Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Leach:  As  you  requested,  we  re- 
viewed emerging  issues  in  foreign  currency 
exchange  markets.  This  report  summarizes 
the  briefings  we  gave  you  and  your  staff. 
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Specifically,  in  this  report  we  discuss  (1)  de- 
velopments in  the  foreign  exchange  market. 
(2)  the  economics  of  foreign  exchange  rate 
determination,  (3)  the  role  of  speculation  in 
foreign  exchange  trading.  (4)  the  efficacy  of 
government  intervention  to  influence  ex- 
change rates,  and  (5)  the  European  Exchange 
Rate  Mechanism  (ERM)  crisis  in  September 
1992. 

BACKGROUND 

Exchange  rates  can  be  thought  of  as  the 
"price"  of  one  currency  expressed  in  terms  of 
another  currency.  Since  the  Bretton  Woods 
system  of  fixed  exchange  rates  collapsed  in 
the  early  1970s,  major  industrial  nations 
have  relied  primarily  on  market  forces  to  set 
the  value  of  their  currencies  on  foreign  ex- 
change markets.  In  these  markets,  investors, 
and  businesses  conducting  international 
commerce,  buy  and  sell  currencies  primarily 
through  a  network  of  banks  and  brokers. 
While  investments  in  foreign  currencies  (or 
securities  denominated  in  foreign  currencies) 
can  be  long  term,  there  are  substantial 
short-term  movements  of  funds  in  response 
to  actual  and  expected  exchange  rate 
changes. 

Governments  and  central  banks  still  try  to 
influence  their  currencies'  exchange  rates  as 
part  of  their  economic  policies.  For  example. 
11  European  countries  have  coordinated  ex- 
change rate  management  under  the  ERM.  as 
part  of  economic  integration  within  the  Eu- 
ropean Community.' 

RESULTS  IN  BRIEF 

Foreign  exchange  currency  trading  has 
grown  tremendously  in  the  last  decade  be- 
cause of  the  globalization  of  financial  mar- 
kets and  Increased  international  commerce 
and  investment.  While  fundamental  eco- 
nomic forces  determine  long-term  exchange 
rates,  the  complexity  and  variability 
SCOPE  and  methodology 

Our  work  required  research  into  numerous 
sources  concerned  with  foreign  currency  ex- 
change markets.  We  reviewed  academic  re- 
search on  exchange  rates  and  foreign  ex- 
change markets  published  in  economic  and 
financial  literature,  particularly  analyses  of 
recent  developments.  Our  description  of  the 
foreign  exchange  market  and  events  sur- 
rounding the  ERM  crisis  are  based  upon  re- 
cent studies  by  groups  including  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements,  and  the  deputies  of 
the  Group  of  Ten  (G-10).^  (See  bibliography.) 
We  also  talked  to  U.S.  officials  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  We  interviewed 
several  foreign  exchange  traders  from  com- 
mercial banks,  an  investment  bank,  and  a 
brokerage  firm  to  understand  the  perspective 
of  market  participants;  however,  we  did  not 
randomly  sample  market  participants. 

We  did  our  work  from  January  to  May  1993 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  gov- 
ernment auditing  standards. 

developments  in  the  foreign  exchange 

MARKET 

The  foreign  exchange  market  has  changed 
over  the  past  decade,  becoming  much  bigger 
and  more  complex.  Such  market  changes  in- 
clude (1)  trading  volumes  that  grew  over  40 
percent,  to  $880  billion  a  day  between  1989 
and  1992;  (2)  faster  reactions  to  events;  (3) 
new  participants,  including 

These  changes  result  from  the 
globalization  of  financial  markets  and  in- 
creased international  commerce  and  invest- 
ment, including  fewer  international  capital 
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controls,  new  technology,  and  reduced  gov- 
ernment regulation.  Historically,  foreign  ex- 
change trading  was  primarily  based  on  com- 
mercial transactions,  i.e..  international 
trade  flows,  which  tended  to  generate  steady 
offsetting  demands  for  an  supply  of  a  coun- 
try's currency.  Today  this  trading  is  being 
overshadowed  by  trading  based  on  inter- 
national financial  transactions,  which  may 
generate  more  variable  demands  that  move 
quickly  in  one  direction  or  another  in  re- 
sponse to  news. 

foreign  exchange  economics 

Despite  abundant  academic  research,  there 
is  no  definitive  explanation  of  what  really 
determines  short-term  exchange  rate  move- 
ments; the  foreign  exchange  market  is  far 
too  complex  and  unpredictable.  Much  mar- 
ket behavior  at  any  given  moment  is  based 
on  participants'  market  expectations,  which 
can  be  influenced  by  intangibles  such  as  poli- 
tics, rumor,  and  group  psychology. 

Still,  the  literature  shows  a  consensus 
among  academics,  policymakers,  and  market 
participants  that,  over  the  long  term,  fun- 
damental forces  in  national  economies,  as 
reflected  in  interest  rates,  inflation  rates, 
current  account  balances,  international  cap- 
ital flows,  and  economic  growth  rates,  deter- 
mine exchange  rates.  The  confluence  of  all 
these  powerful  forces  can  create  dramatic 
changes  to  exchange  rates,  as  the  1992-1993 
ERM  crisis  showed.  Furthermore,  government 
actions  (discussed  in  a  following  section)  are 
unable  to  dominate  the  foreign  exchange 
market  in  the  long  term;  government  ex- 
change rate  policy  must  take  these  market 
forces  into  account  in  order  to  set  realistic 
objectives. 

role  of  speculation  and  RISK 

While  speculation  and  risk  are  important 
to  the  efficient  functioning  of  financial  mar- 
kets, they  are  always  areas  of  concern  to 
policymakers.  Speculators  are  said  to  take 
more  risks  and  leverage  their  capital  more 
highly  than  other  traders,  but  the  foreign  ex- 
change market  cannot 

Financial  instruments,  including  deriva- 
tives, are  often  considered  "risky,"  and  are 
used  by  speculators.  But  the  use  of  currency 
derivatives  can  add  liquidity  to  the  foreign 
exchange  market,  allow  flexible  trading 
(sometimes  at  lower  cost),  and  can  be  a  form 
of  insurance  for  users.  Derivatives  permit  a 
transaction  to  be  divided  into  particular 
components  of  risk.  Some  derivatives  link 
foreign  exchange  market  trading  to  other  fi- 
nancial markets  such  as  debt  and  equities. 
As  financial  products,  they  are  sources  of  in- 
come for  providers.  While  newer  derivatives 
constitute  the  fastest-growing  segments  of 
the  foreign  exchange  market,  highly  lever- 
aged types,  such  as  currency  futures  and  op- 
tions, form  only  a  small  proportion  of  total 
trading.* 

Derivatives  allow  market  participants 
greater  flexibility  to  isolate  and  hedge  spe- 
cific risks  associated  with  a  change  in  a  cur- 
rency's value.  These  instruments  give  mar- 
ket participants  the  ability  to  tailor  their 
risk  portfolios  when  investing  internation- 
ally. Academic  researchers  and  market  par- 
ticipants believe  that  these  instruments 
dampen  volatility  (except  in  the  most  ex- 
treme market  situations)  and  have  a  calming 
influence  by  increasing  market  liquidity,  al- 
though there  is  not  sufficient  research  to 
support  or  refute  this  opinion.* 

The  market  participants  we  talked  to  told 
us  they  do  not  consider  the  foreign  exchange 
market  any  "riskier"  today  than  years  ago. 
despite  all  the  changes.  However,  some  told 
us  their  concerns  focus  on  improving  man- 
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agement  of  customer  and  counterparty  cred- 
it risk,  and  improving  settlement  systems, 
i.e..  payment  transfer  systems,  between  par- 
ticipants. Recent  studies  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  G-10  confirm 
the  observations  we  heard  from  some  market 
participants  that,  while  there  are  issues  that 
need  to  be  pursued,  the  foreign  exchange 
market  is  not  "a  house  of  cards." 

GOVERNMENT  INTERVENTION  CAN  ACHIEVE  ONLY 
SHORT-TERM  OBJECTIVES 

Governments  have  used  a  variety  of  ac- 
tions to  influence  the  exchange  rate  of  their 
currency  by  affecting  its  supply  and  demand. 
These  actions  have  generally  meant  (1)  es- 
tablishing capital  controls;  (2)  managing  in- 
terest rates;  or  (3)  conducting  interventions 
in  foreign  exchange  markets,  that  is.  pur- 
chasing or  selling  currencies  in  the  market.* 
None  of  these  actions  make  exchange  rate 
management  an  easy  policy  option  for  most 
governments.  In  particular,  many  argue  that 
(1)  capital  controls  restrict  the  freedom  of 
markets  to  operate  efficiently,  (2)  either 
raising  interest  rates  or  inflating  the  money 
supply  can  have  adverse  effects  extending  be- 
yond the  parts  of  the  economy  directly  af- 
fected by  exchange  rates,  and  (3)  government 
intervention  may  not  be  effective  in  all 
cases.  In  general,  U.S.  authorities  have  thus 
been  reluctant  to  try  to  manage  dollar  ex- 
change rates. 

Traditional  economic  research  held  that 
governments  could  influence  exchange  rates 
only  by  affecting  economic  fundamentals. 
However,  we  found  that  some  recent  aca- 
demic research  (using  newly  available  daily 
intervention  data)  indicates  that,  by  modify- 
ing market  participants"  expectations,  steri- 
lized intervention  can  affect  markets  for  the 
short  term— that  is.  weeks  or  perhaps 
months.''  Although  this  recent  empirical  re- 
search is  not  definitive,  it  raises  the  possibil- 
ity that  conventional  wisdom  about  steri- 
lized intervention  may  need  to  be  modified 
to  reflect  possible  effectiveness  in  influenc- 
ing short-term  exchange  rate  movements. 

This  new  academic  research  does  not  mean 
U.S.  authorities  should  become  ""pro-inter- 
ventionist,"' however.  Intervention  must  still 
have  clear  and  reasonable  short-term  objec- 
tives to  be  effective.  Furthermore,  strategies 
to  manage  short-term  exchange  rates  must 
often  include  international  coordination. 

While  the  foreign  exchange  market  is  now 
too  big  for  any  such  government  actions  to 
resist  economic  fundamentals  for  very  long, 
government  intervention  can  play  a  limited 
role  as  part  of  broader  coordination  on  mac- 
roeconomics policy.  Some  market  partici- 
pants we 

Intervention  strategy  remains  a  highly 
judgmental  undertaking,  and  success  is  al- 
ways uncertain.  In  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  government  intervention,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  look  at  intended  policy  outcomes  and 
not  focus  on  the  increases  or  decreases  in  a 
nation's  foreign  currency  reserves.  Cham- 
pioning profitability  as  the  primary  measure 
of  success  in  foreign  exchange  policy  may 
encourage  authorities  to  take  aggressive 
market  positions  and  actually  speculate 
with  a  country's  reserves,  rather  than  man- 
age them  prudently. 

MARKET  FUNDAMENTALS  CREATED  ERM 
PRESSURES 

ERM  membership  committed  countries  to 
maintain  fixed  but  adjustable  exchange  rates 
as  a  step  toward  achieving  European  mone- 
tary integration.*  However,  a  crisis  occurred 
in  September  1992  when  changes  in  market 
demand  of  tremendous  size  and  speed  forced 
some  countries  to  withdraw  from  the  ERM 
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and  to  devalue  their  currencies.'"  Market 
participants  rejxirted  trading  volume  2  to  3 
times  normal.  The  dynamics  of  the  ERM  cri- 
sis paralleled  those  that  the  United  States 
faced  in  the  early  1970s  when  the  Bretton 
Woods  fixed  exchange  rate  system  broke 
apart,  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  was  first 
allowed  to  float. 

The  ERM  crisis  was  precipitated  by  a  se- 
ries of  events,  including  the  Danish  rejection 
of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  and  anticipation  of 
a  similar  outcome  in 

The  enormous  movement  of  investors  to 
sell  or  hedge  their  currency  holdings  forced 
several  European  authorities  to  try  to  main- 
tain their  exchange  rates  through  (1)  mas- 
sive interventions,  (2)  large  interest  rate  in- 
creases, andyor  (3)  increased  capital  controls. 
Examples  of  each  action  included  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Germany  purchased  British  pound 
sterling  and  Italian  lira  equivalent  to  over 
$40^ billion  in  September  1992,  and  while  the 
Bank  of  England's  foreign  currency  reserves 
dropped  $3.1  billion,  to  $37.1  billion,  the  press 
reported  that  Great  Britain  had  spent  $15  bil- 
lion to  defend  the  pound  sterling;  (2)  Italy 
raised  its  official  discount  interest  rate  and 
allowed  overnight  interest  rates  to  reach  36 
percent;  and  (3)  Spain  required  domestic 
banks  to  deposit  funds  in  the  Bank  of  Spain 
equal  to  new  foreign  currency  positions. 

These  actions  were  not  successful,  and  the 
British  pound  sterling  and  Italian  lira  were 
withdrawn  from  the  ERM.  Other  currencies, 
like  the  Spanish  peseta  and  the  Portuguese 
escudo.  were  devalued  against  other  ERM 
currencies. 

The  1992  crisis  has  affected  market  partici- 
pants" behavior,  making  them  more  cau- 
tious. The  crisis,  together  with  subsequent 
events,  particularly  the  summer  1993  attack 
on  the  French  franc,  has  prompted  policy- 
makers to  make  changes  to  the  ERM.  These 
changes  allow  currencies  to  fluctuate  within 
wider  bands  relative  to  a  basket  of  European 
currencies  before  governments  take  actions 
to  inlluence  exchange  rates. 

One  long-term  outcome  of  the  ERM  crisis 
may  be  changes  to  investment  flowing  be- 
tween certain  European  countries.  Spanish 
and  Italian  financial  markets  had  previously 
benefited  from  increased  capital  Hows  asso- 
ciated with  investors'  belief  that  ERM  mem- 
bership had  eliminated  most  exchange  rate 
risk.  Market  participants  have  since  revised 
their  perceptions  of  the  risk. 

Both  authorities  and  market  participants 
have  pointed  out  that  the  foreign  exchange 
market  was  able  to  handle  the  huge  volume 
of  currency  transactions  during  the  ERM  cri- 
sis. While  there  were  some  irregularities, 
there  was  no  breakdown  in  trading  as  in  the 
1987  U.S.  stock  market  crisis.  Generally,  par- 
ticipants were  still  able  to  buy.  sell,  or  hedge 
their  currency  holdings,  though  some  obvi- 
ously lost  money,  and  trading  costs  were 
high. '2 

One  U.S.  official  told  us  that  because  the 
United  States  does  not  restrict  movement  of 
the  dollar  as  the  ERM  countries  do  for  their 
currencies,  such  violent  adjustments  to  the 
dollar  were  unlikely.  Also,  dramatic  at- 
tempts to  defend  exchange  rates  are  less 
likely  to  be  needed  outside  of  a  "fixed"  rate 
system. 

AGENCY  COMMENTS 

We  discussed  the  results  of  our  work  with 
officials  at  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
They  concurred  in  our  analysis  and  sug- 
gested several  clarifications  that  we  in- 
cluded. 

As  you  requested,  we  plan  no  further  dis- 
tribution of  this  report  until  30  days  after  its 
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issue  date,  unless  you  publicly  announce  its 
contents  earlier  At  that  time,  we  will  send 
copies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  other  interested  parties.  We  will 
make  copies  available  to  others  upon  re- 
quest. 

Please  contact  me  on  (202)  512-W12  if  you 
or  your  staff  have  any  questions  concerning 
this  report.  The  information  in  this  report 
was  developed  by  James  McDermott.  Assist- 
ant Director:  Adam  Cowles.  Evaluator-in- 
Chante;  and  Jane  Li,  Daniel  Coates,  and 
Richard  Krashevski.  Senior  Economists. 
Sincerely  yours. 
ALLAN  I.  Mendelowitz,  Director. 

International  Trade.  Finance,  and 
Competitiveness. 

FOOTNOTES 

■Beliriiun.  Prance.  Oemutny.  Italy.  Luxembourft. 
the  Netherlands.  Denmark.  Ireland,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Spain,  and  Portugal  (UuC  is.  all  the  Euro- 
pean Community  members  except  Greece)  have  par- 
ticipated In  Che  ERM 

'The  countries  constituting  the  G-10  participated 
in  the  General  Agreements  to  Borrow— originally 
Belgium.  Canada.  France.  Germany.  Italy.  Japan, 
the  Netherlands.  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  Switzerland  joined  In  1984.  mak- 
ing the  number  In  fact  11  countries,  but  the  name  re- 
mains G-10  by  convention. 

'I4any  of  these  new  financial  Instruments  are  -de- 
rivatives." Derivatives  are  financial  contracts 
whose  value  depends  on  the  values  of  one  or  more 
underlying  assets.  Currency  derivatives  build  on  tra- 
ditional -spot"  lie,  immediate  delivery)  contracU 
Derivative  types  Include  traditional  forward  and 
swap  contracts,  as  well  as  futures  and  options  They 
are  traded  both  over  the  counter  (e.g..  dealer  to 
dealer)  and  on  organized  exchanges. 

•Currency  futures  and  options  equalled  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  foreign  exchange  market  activ- 
ity in  1992.  according  to  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements. 

»GAO  is  currently  conducting  a  study  of  deriva- 
tives, the  related  risks,  how  users  manage  these 
risks,  and  the  role  of  government  regulators. 

•Governments  can  affect  the  value  of  their  ex- 
change rates  by  buying  or  selling  their  country  s 
currency  in  International  markets.  These  actions  re- 
sult In  changes  to  the  money  supply  In  the  country 
and  can  have  macroeconomic  effects  (for  example. 
changes  In  the  rate  of  Inflation)  Interventions  like 
this  are  referred  to  as  "unstertUzed  '  interventions 
Attempting  to  avoid  these  macroeconomic  con- 
sequences, countries  can  conduct  ■sterilized"  inter- 
ventions In  the  foreign  exchange  market.  A  steri- 
lized Intervention  takes  place  when  the  change  In 
the  money  supply  caused  by  the  intervention  Is  off- 
set by  some  other  government  action  (for  example. 
buying  or  selling  domestic  bonds).  Under  conven- 
tional wisdom,  sterilized  intervention  is  thought  to 
have  a  minimal  effect  on  exchange  rates. 

'See  Kathryn  M  Domlnguei  and  Jeffrey  A 
Frankel.  Does  Foreign  Ezc>uinge  Intervention  Work''. 
Institute  for  International  Economics  (Washington. 
DC:  Sept.  1993). 

•The  massive  European  government  Intervention 
In  the  1992  ERM  crisis  had  this  effect,  even  though 
the  Intent  was  to  maintain  the  fixed  relationship  be- 
tween the  currencies. 

•Currencies  were  allowed  to  fluctuate  within  nar- 
row but  adjustable  bands  relative  to  a  basket  of  Eu- 
ropean currencies. 

'•The  crisis  was  generally  isolated  to  European 
currency  trading  and  did  not  spread  to  other  finan- 
cial markets  nor  to  other  currencies. 

"The  Maastricht  Treaty  establishes  a  framework 
for  further  economic  and  monetary  Integration  of 
European  Community  members. 

■'Bid-ask  price  spreads  widened  to  5  to  10  times 
normal  for  Intra-ERM  exchange  rates  during  the  cri- 
sis: a  wider  spread  Indicated  that  traders  were 
charging  more  and  were  less  willing  to  trade  because 
of  greater  volatility  and  reduced  liquidity  In  the 
market. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  DOMENIC  STALA 


HON.  MICHAEL  BIURAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1993 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  ot  deep  courage  and 
commitment,  a  man  bom  to  serve  his  country 
and  bom  to  lead  his  community,  and  my 
fnend — Domemc  Stala. 

As  a  member  ol  my  Veterans  Advisory 
Council,  he  was  a  trusted  counselor  on  veter- 
ans issues.  The  entire  State  ot  Florida  lost  a 
tireless  advocate  for  the  nghts  of  veterans 
when  Domemc  recently  passed  away. 

Domemc  earned  each  and  every  one  of  his 
golden  years — I  won't  say  retirement  because 
he  never  really  stopped  working.  He  could 
easily  have  decided  to  simply  enjoy  himself 
and  shut  out  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  might 
have  been  what  someone  else  would  have 
done,  but  not  Domemc. 

He  was  an  active  member  ot  the  Air  Force 
Sergeants  Association  since  the  1970's.  He 
was  a  fcharler  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Blue  Dolphin  Chapter 
527,  which  just  celebrated  its  I7th  anniver- 
sary 

He  was  one  of  the  first  presidents  of  division 
5,  which  includes  Florida.  Puerlo  Rico  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  in  this  capacity, 
Domemc  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
international  executive  council  of  the  Air  Force 
Sergeants  Association. 

He  was  instrumental  in  setting  up  the  Eagle 
Scout  commendation  program  through  the 
international  chapter  m  response  to  a  rec- 
ommendation from  his  Blue  Dolphin  chapter 
Through  this  program.  Eagle  Scouts  receive  a 
certificate  of  recommendation  from  the  inter- 
national chapter  for  outstanding  achievement 
and  exceptional  leadership  ability  m  obtaining 
the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

While  Domemc  was  very  ill  in  his  last  years, 
I  never  saw  him  allow  his  enemy — bone  can- 
cer— the  upper  hand.  That  just  wasn't  his  way. 

Not  very  often  do  people  with  the  generosity 
ol  spint  of  Domemc  come  along.  For  so  many 
years,  I  had  the  pnvilege  to  call  him  my 
friend — and  I  always  will.  To  say  he  will  be 
sorely  missed  just  isn't  enough. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  family  and  we  all 
take  comfort  m  the  fact  that  ours  were  among 
the  many  lives  he  touched  in  such  a  special 
way. 


IN  HONOR  OF  FORT  BENNING.  GA. 
THE  HOME  OF  THE  INFANTRY 


October  14,  1993 

Fort  Benning  is  known  as  the  Home  of  the 
Infantry.  Since  1919,  when  its  first  Infantry 
School  class  graduated,  soldiers  from  Fort 
Benning  have  been  among  the  best  trained  In 
the  world.  The  motto  of  the  Infantry  School 
which  IS  based  at  Fort  Benning  is  "Follow  Me" 
and  few  soldiers  in  Amencan  history  have 
been  more  worthy  of  the  phrase  than  the  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  from  Fort  Benning.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  George  S.  Patton.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  and  Colin  Powell  each  served  at 
Fort  Benning,  just  to  name  a  few.  They  are  in- 
dicative ol  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  have  served  our  Nation  with 
dignity  and  valor  due  to  their  training  at  Fort 
Benning. 

Fort  Benning  has  a  long  history  of  protecting 
American  freedoms  abroad.  Today  United 
States  Army  Inlantry  and  Ranger  units  are  sta- 
tioned in  Somalia  and  Bosnia  as  peace- 
keepers. Reports  indicate  that  at  least  six 
Rangers  from  Fort  Benning  have  been  killed  in 

From  World  War  I,  to  Desert  Storm,  to  So- 
malia, Fort  Benning  has  provided  the  U.S. 
Army  with  the  most  well-prepared  troops  in  the 
world.  Fort  Benning  is  presently  the  home  for 
the  U.S.  Infantry  School,  the  29th  Infantry 
Regiment  which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
oldest  units  m  the  U.S.  Army,  the  3d  Brigade 
of  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  the  34th  Medical 
Battalion,  the  36th  Combat  Engineer  Group, 
the  Army  Infantry  Training  Bngade,  the  11th 
Infantry  Regiment  and  the  75th  Ranger  Regi- 
ment, the  U.S.  Army  Marksmanship  Unit, 
Ranger  School.  Airborne  School,  the  Henry 
Caro  Non-commissioned  Officer  Academy, 
and  vanous  other  important  elements.  Each 
unit  receives  training  in  the  latest  battle  tech- 
niques and  trains  with  the  most  advanced  mili- 
tary equipment  the  United  States  has  to  offer. 
I  have  personally  witnessed  some  of  the  train- 
ing at  Fort  Benning.  It  is  tough,  but  when  the 
troops  leave  that  installation  they  are  ready  for 
any  challenge  they  are  forced  to  face.  Soldiers 
trained  at  Fort  Benning  are  prepared  to  lead  in 
any  situation,  true  to  their  motto,  "Follow  Me." 

The  contribution  Fort  Benning  has  provided 
to  this  Nation  is  beyond  compare.  I  am  glad  to 
honor  the  dedication  service  of  Fort  Benning's 
commanders,  officers,  and  enlisted  personnel. 
I  also  honor  the  Columbus  community  that  has 
for  75  years  provided  support  for  this  installa- 
tion. 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  "MAC"  COLLINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14,  1993 
Mr.  COLLINS  ol  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Fort  Benning  lo 
cated  in  Columbus.  Muscogee  County.  Geor- 
gia, in  recognition  of  their  75th  anniversary 
This  year  Fort  Benning  received  an  award  as 
the  t>est  large  installation  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Communities  of  Excellence  Competition.  No 
installation  in  Amerka  is  more  deserving  of 
such  an  award. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FELLOWSHIP 
MISSIONARY  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
AND  REV.  CLAY  EVANS  ON 
THEIR  43D  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BOBBY  L  RUSH 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1993 
Mr.  RUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  honor  my  old 
fnends.  Rev.  Clay  Evans  and  the  Fellowship 
Missionary  Baptist  Church,  who  will  be  cele- 
brating their  43d  anniversary  together  this 
Sunday.  October  17.  1993.  I  have  known  Rev- 
erend Evans  for  many  years,  and  his  teach- 
ings and  words  of  prayer  have  never  failed  to 
inspire  me. 

Reverend  Evans  has  been  active  in  Chicago 
for  over  four  decades  and  has  served  in  sev- 
eral organizations  that  have  come  to  define 
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the  civil  rights  movement  In  Chicago  Besides 
establishing  the  Fellowship  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  in  1950,  Reverend  Evans  v^as  also  the 
founding  National  Board  Chairman  for  Oper- 
ation PUSH  from  1971  through  1976.  He  cur- 
rently serves  as  National  Board  Chairman 
Emeritus.  In  addition,  Reverend  Evans  is  the 
host  of  a  weekly  radio  and  television  program, 
"What  a  Fellowship",  that  reaches  listeners 
and  viewers  from  more  than  10  States,  and 
also  serves  as  president  of  the  Broadcast  Min- 
isters Alliance  of  Chicago.  His  weekly  sermon 
has  become  a  cornerstone  for  Chicago's  faith- 
ful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we.  in  Chicago,  have  shared 
some  extraordinary  expenences  with  Rev- 
erend Evans  and  the  Fellowship  Missionary 
Baptist  Church,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  extending  to  Reverend  Evans  and 
the  Fellowship  Missionary  Baptist  Church  fam- 
ily our  sincerest  best  wishes  on  this  important 
day. 


DUNDALK  FREE  METHODIST  CELE- 
BRATES FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 
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dreds  of  lollowers  were  brought  together, 
where  they  exchanged  ideas  about  the  prot)- 
lems  that  plague  our  society  and  how  to  heal 
them. 

Through  their  many  hospital  visitations, 
church  members  have  enriched  the  lives  of 
many  ill  people  when  it  was  needed  most. 
Prayer  support  and  Sunday  School  classes 
have  taught  moral  values  to  our  children  and 
kept  them  away  from  negative  influences. 
Regular  weekly  events  for  children  and  teens 
are  held,  encouraging  them  to  take  an  active 
role  in  community  functions. 

The  last  50  years  have  seen  many  renova- 
tions to  the  church,  including  a  new  stained 
glass  window,  new  carpeting,  a  public  address 
system  and  central  air  conditioning,  but  its 
strong  concern  and  compassion  for  others  has 
remained  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  colleagues,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  congratulate  the  Dundalk 
Free  Methodist  Church  on  this  momentous  oc- 
casion. 


HON.  HELLN  DEIJCH  BF.NTLEY 

OF  M.^KVL.^.^D 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14.  1993 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, I  nse  today  to  congratulate  the  Dun- 
dalk Free  Methodist  Church  upon  the  celebra- 
tion of  Its  50th  anniversary. 

I  consider  the  role  of  the  church  in  our  com- 
munity to  be  of  utmost  importance.  The  foun- 
dation upon  which  our  Nation  is  grounded  is 
dependent  on  its  very  existence,  and  is  sym- 
Ixilic  of  the  constitutional  freedoms  we  pos- 
sess. So  It  is  with  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion that  I  commend  the  parishioners  and  peo- 
ple ol  the  Dundalk  Free  Methodist  Church. 
Through  their  faith,  charity,  and  reverence  lor 
God,  they  have  made  this  small  community  a 
better  place  to  live. 

Fitty  years  ago.  Rev.  L.H.  Kelley.  the  pastor 
ol  the  Edgemere  Church,  had  an  urgent  desire 
to  see  a  church  established  in  the  Dundalk 
area.  He  was  able  to  secure  the  support  ol  his 
people,  and  held  the  lirst  meeting  m  Dundalk 
on  October,  1943.  Since  that  date,  this  grow- 
ing missionary  church  has  shown  a  compas- 
sion lor  needy  and  hurting  people,  beginning 
in  historic  Dundalk  and  spreading  to  other 
parts  ol  the  world.  This  was  evident  when  a 
group  ol  lour  church  youth  participated  in  a  re- 
cent mission  trip  lo  Mexico.  On  this  mission, 
through  their  inspiration  and  the  caring  grace 
ol  God,  they  were  able  to  reach  many  under- 
privileged persons.  At  home,  the  church  opens 
its  facility  to  several  supfxirt  groups.  Programs 
such  as  TOPS  [Take  Off  Pounds  Sensibly) 
and  Narcotics  Anonymous  have  helped  hun- 
dreds of  people  with  their  problems. 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  is  a  place 
where  you  can  make  new  and  lasting  fnends 
who  care  about  others.  Through  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Pastor  Nathan  A.  Prouty,  the  church 
has  witnessed  many  significant  accomplish- 
ments. In  1993,  Dundalk,  Maryland  was  show- 
cased when  the  church  hosted  the  55th  an- 
nual sesskjn  ol  the  Maryland-Virginia  con- 
lerence  ot  the  Free  Methodist  Church.  Hun- 


REGARDING  U.S.  POLICY  ON  AS- 
SISTING PRESIDENT  JEAN- 
BERTRAND  ARISTIDE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14,  1993 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  rise  to  join  my  honorable  col- 
league, the  gentleman  Irom  New  York.  Major 
Owens,  to  address  the  just  reported  news  ol 
the  assassination  ol  Haiti's  Minister  ol  Justice, 
Guy  Malary,  in  Port-au-Pnnce. 

I  wish  I  could  also  say  that  it  was  unex- 
pected, but  I  cannot;  those  ol  us  who  are  la- 
miliar  with  military  takeovers  know  that  it  is 
rare  lor  the  perpetrators  ol  such  coups  to  re- 
linquish their  power  willingly.  Although  at  this 
moment  we  do  not  know  who  the  assassin 
was  or  his  connections,  in  my  opinion  such 
action  is  lurther  evidence  ol  a  resistance  to 
the  return  to  power  ol  President  Aristide.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  assassination  and  the  greeting 
given  the  U.S.S.  Harlan  County  in  Port-au- 
Pnnce  are  strong  indicators  ol  the  situation 
lacing  Haiti. 

I  am  reassured  that  the  administration  is 
committed  to  the  pnnciple  that  a  democratic 
government  in  Haiti  is  in  the  best  interest  ol 
the  United  States  and  that  President  Anstide 
is  the  legitimately  elected  leader  ol  his  coun- 
try. 

It  may  be  helplul  to  review  why  we.  the 
United  States  established  its  present  lirm  sup- 
port of  President  Aristide.  He  received,  in  a 
free  and  lair  election.  67  percent  ol  the  ballot; 
his  closest  political  rival  received  11  percent. 
In  recognition  ol  this  election  and  in  a  lirm  re- 
jection ol  the  illegal,  military  coup  which  sut> 
verted  the  elected  government  ol  President 
Aristide.  the  United  States  brokered  and  sup- 
ported the  deliberations  which  led  to  the  July 
1993  Governors'  Island  Agreement,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  Haitian  military 
gave  assurances  that  the  return  ol  President 
Aristide  to  Haiti  as  the  legitimate  elected  head 
ol  the  government  would  be  accepted. 

The  military  regime  is  in  gross  violation  and 
are  reneging  on  the  lormal  acceptance  ol  the 
Governors'  Island  Agreement. 
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~1t  is  incumbent  that  we  recommit  ourselves 
to  working  with  the  United  Nations  to  reimpose 
the  strongest  possible  multilateral  sanctions 
against  Haiti  until  the  appropriate  return  ol 
President  Aristide  to  Haiti.  The  sanctions 
should  be  imposed  against  the  present  military 
regime  and  their  supporters  who  benelit  Irom 
the  status  quo.  Specilically.  the  sanctions 
should  prohibit:  trade  with  Haiti,  especially  the 
shipment  ol  vital  supplies,  such  as  oil;  landing 
rights  to  trallic  Irom  Haiti;  the  issuance  ol 
visas  to  members  ol  the  governing  junta  and 
their  supporters;  and  Ireezing  ol  all  pertinent 
loreign  bank  accounts  by  members  ol  this 
group. 

We  embrace  the  desires  ol  the  people  and 
the  leaders  ol  the  Caribbean  to  have  their  own 
Ireely  elected  government.  An  essential  part  of 
Haiti's  history  is  that  the  people  there  have 
lought  lor  over  200  years  to  tree  themselves 
lirst  Irom  slavery,  and  then  Irom  dictators. 
Sovereignty  is  vitally  important  to  the  people 
ol  Haiti.  I  think  it  is  critical  to  utilize  the  knowl- 
edge and  inlluence  ol  political  leaders  in  the 
Caribbean,  such  as  Michael  Manley,  lormer 
Phme  Minister  ol  Jamaica,  and  to  work  with 
these  leaders  to  develop  a  plan  to  assist  the 
people  ol  Haiti  politically,  to  rid  themselves  ol 
the  military  and  reinstall  the  rightlul  head  ol 
government. 

I  need  to  reiterate  that  the  sanctions  must 
be  imposed  and  enlorced  multilaterally, 
through  the  United  Nations,  and  that  any  na- 
tion that  violates  these  sanctions  should  them- 
selves suffer  severe  punitive  action. 

It  is  essential  that  we  state  clearly  that 
should  sanctions  be  violated,  that  the  United 
States  would  request  that  the  United  Nations 
establish  a  naval  blockade  to  enforce  these 
sanctions. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  considering  these 
points  and  ask  you  to  join  me  in  working  with 
our  President  to  adopt  these  points  in  support 
of  our  principal  goals  in  Haiti. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HUME 


HON.  FKANK  McCLOSKEY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  14, 1993 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Friends  of  Ireland,  I  nse  today  to 
commend  John  Hune.  leader  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Labour  Party  in  Northern  Ireland, 
lor  his  years  ol  dedication  to  seeking  peace  in 
that  troubled  land. 

John  Hume  has  recently  completed  a  series 
of  discussions  with  Gerry  Adams,  leader  of 
Sinn  Fein,  the  political  wing  ol  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Army. 

John  Hume's  express  purpose  in  these  talks 
was  to  end  the  violence  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  build  a  lasting  permanent  peace.  Over  the 
years,  he  has  laced  death  threats  and  attacks 
Irom  extremists  and  his  willingness  to  per- 
severe in  the  cause  ol  peace  is  testament  to 
his  courage,  conviction,  and  ultimately  his  laith 
in  humanity. 

John  Hume  has  recently  brieled  the  Goverrv 
ment  ol  Ireland  and  I  have  included  a  copy  of 
the  Taoiseach's  statement  lor  the  Recxdrd. 

A  leader  ol  the  Friends  ol  Ireland,  whose 
membership  includes  almost  a  quarter  ol  the 
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House  of  Representatives  representing  Insh- 
American  constituencies  of  tx)th  Catholic  and 
Protestant  heritage,  I  know  the  Members  of 
this  body  join  me  m  praying  for  peace  to  come 
to  Northern  Ireland. 

No  lasting  settlement  can  occur  in  Northern 
Ireland  without  the  active  Involvement  of  both 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  traditions  and 
communities. 

John  Hume  has'  taken  a  bold  step  in  the 
service  of  peace.  His  character  and  dedication 
to  non-violence  should  be  an  inspiration  to  us 
all.  I  call  upon  the  political  leadership  m  North- 
ern Ireland  and  the  British  and  Insh  Govern- 
ments to  continue  to  seek  a  lasting  and  just 
peace. 

Joint  Statement  by  the  Taoiseach.  Mr.  Al- 
bert Reynolds.  T.D.  and  the  Tanaiste. 

Mr.  Dick  spring.  T.D. 

The  Taoiseacli.  Mr.  Albert  Reynolds.  T.D.. 
and  the  Tanaiste.  Mr.  Dick  Spring.  T.D..  this 
morning  met  the  leader  of  the  SDLP.  Mr. 
John  Hume,  who  briefed  them  on  the  posi- 
tion reached  to  date  in  his  discussions  with 
the  leader  of  Sinn  Fein.  Mr.  Gerry  Adams. 

The  Taoiseach  and  the  Tanaiste  took  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  John  Hume  over  the 
years  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  Taoiseach  and  the  Tanaiste  believe 
that  the  highest  political  priority  must  t>e 
given  to  establishing  a  basis  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  and  a  permanent  cessation  of 
all  violence.  They  will  accordingly  evaluate 
carefully  the  position  conveyed  to  them,  and 
consult  with  the  Government,  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  that  it  can  make  a  very  important 
contribution  towards  building  a  consensus 
for  peace.  It  would  t>e  their  intention  to  take 
full  account  of  it.  and  decide  how  best  to 
continue  their  efforts  in  their  discussions 
with  the  British  Government  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objective  of  peace  on  this  island. 

By  definition,  this  work  will  require  much 
patient  effort  and  preparation.  The  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  elaborating  in  further  de- 
tail for  the  moment.  A  period  of  reflection, 
assessment  and  discussion  is  now  necessary, 
and  the  Government  believe  that  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace  the  need  for  confidentiality 
should  be  respected. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  all  parties  committed 
to  a  peaceful  approach  must  be  to  reach  a 
lasting  political  settlement,  which  can  only 
be  achieved  on  the  l>asis  of  the  widest  politi- 
cal dialogue  and  participation,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  living  in  Ireland,  both 
North  and  South. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ILLINOIS  MARINE 
HELICOPTER  PILOT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bnng  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Manne 
Pitot,  Capt.  Mark  D.  Pullman,  formerly  of  Mor- 
ton, IL..  who  died  September  7.  1993,  in  a  hel- 
icopter crash  dunng  a  routine  night  training 
helicopter  flight  from  Twenty-nine  Palms,  CA. 

Captain  Pullman  served  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  as  an  AH-1W  pilot  m  the  HMLA  squad- 
ron. He  will  be  buried  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

At  this  time.  I  woukj  like  to  insert  an  article 
by  Jennifer  S.  Johnson  of  the  Peona  Journal 
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Star,  with  my  deepest  condolences  to  Marine 
Captain  Pullman's  family  and  friends. 

E.X-MORTON  Man  Killed  in  Crash 
(By  Jennifer  S.  Johnson) 

A  training  accident  Tuesday  night  involv- 
ing two  helicopters  at  a  Marine  Corps  base  in 
California  left  all  four  pilots  dead,  including 
a  30-year  old  man  originally  from  Morton. 

Marine  Capt.  Mark  D.  Rullman.  formerly 
of  Morton,  and  his  colleagues  were  found 
about  midnight  after  the  AH-IW  Cobra  heli- 
copters failed  to  return  from  a  routine  night 
systems  instructor  flight  that  involved  the 
use  of  night-vision  goggles,  the  Marine  Corps 
said. 

A  search-and-rescue  team  was  dispatched 
to  search  for  the  missing  aircraft  at  about 
10:30  p.m.  Wreckage  from  both  helicopters 
was  found  in  the  desert  al)out  22  miles  north- 
west of  the  Expeditionary  Airfield  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Air  Ground  Combat  Center.  Twen- 
ty-nine Palms.  Calif,  from  which  the  aircraft 
had  taken  off. 

Rullman  and  the  other  three  pilots.  Marine 
Lt.  Col.  Dennis  Nelson,  40,  of  Southport.  Fla; 
Marine  Lt.  Col.  Lee  Lenderman.  42.  of  Ath- 
ens. Ga.:  and  Army  Capt.  Phillip  Curtin. 
were  the  only  crew  aboard  the  helicopters  at 
the  time  of  the  accident. 

A  board  of  officers  has  been  established  to 
investigate  the  accident. 

Rullman's  parents.  David  and  Anne 
Rullman  of  Dunlap.  said  their  son  had  been 
stationed  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  in 
New  River.  N.C.  He  had  been  sent  to  the  base 
in  California  for  one  month's  training. 

Rullman  had  been  a  weapons  training  in- 
structor whose  squadron  served  seven 
months  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  on  the 
USS  Nassau.  He  joined  the  Marine  Corps 
after  graduating  from  Kent  State  University 
in  1986. 

He  attended  Morton  High  School  through 
his  sophomore  year,  when  his  family  moved 
to  Ohio. 

Although  Rullman  will  be  buried  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  in  Arlington.  Va..  his 
family  is  having  a  memorial  service  locally 
for  him  Monday  at  St.  Thomas  Church,  904  E. 
Lake  St.,  Peoria  Heights. 

Mark  Rullman 

Morton.— Memorial  services  for  Capt. 
Mark  David  Rullman,  30  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  New  River.  N.C.  formerly  of 
Morton  who  was  pronounced  dead  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tuesday.  Sept.  7.  1993.  will  be  at  4  p.m.  Mon- 
day at  St.  Thomas  Catholic  Church  in  Peoria 
Heights.  Burial  will  be  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  in  Washington.  DC. 

He  died  from  injuries  suffered  in  a  heli- 
copter collision  during  a  routine  training  ex- 
ercise at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Ground  Com- 
bat Center  in  Twentynine  Palms.  Calif. 

He  was  born  Nov.  5.  1962.  in  Landstuhl. 
Germany,  to  David  C.  and  Anne  O'Brien 
Rullman. 

Surviving  are  his  parents  of  Dunlap:  one 
sister.  Karen,  and  one  brother.  Brien.  both  of 
Chicago. 

He  attended  Morton  High  School.  In  1986. 
he  graduated  from  Kent  State  University  in 
Ohio  where  he  was  commissioned  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Marine  Corps. 

He  was  an  AH-IW  pilot  in  the  HMLA 
Squadron  which  served  for  seven  months  in 
Desert  Storm  on  the  USS  Nassau. 

Arrangements  are  by  Arlington  Funeral 
Home  in  Arlington.  Va. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Kent  State 
University  scholarship  fund. 
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HAITI 


-SPINNING  OUT  OF 
CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OK  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  assassina- 
tion today  of  Haiti's  Minister  of  Justice,  Guy 
Malary,  indicates  that  the  protection  of  U.S. 
citizens,  the  return  of  democracy  in  Haiti  and 
the  protection  of  human  nghts  there,  is  about 
to  vanish.  Without  an  immediate  and  effective 
response  by  the  international  community,  in- 
cluding the  placement  of  military  U.S.  troops  in 
Haiti,  the  gams  of  the  Governors  Island  ac- 
cords may  be  irreversibly  lost. 

Just  before  the  assassination,  President 
Clinton  warned  that  it  would  be  a  "grave  error" 
to  impede  the  return  of  democracy  with  phys- 
ical violence  against  President  Anstide  or  his 
ministers.  The  defiant  act  of  assassinating  the 
minister  responsible  for  creating  a  civilian  po- 
lice force  critical  to  a  conversion  to  a  civilian 
government,  is  not  only  a  rebuke  to  human 
rights  and  democracy,  but  also  to  the  United 
States  and  the  international  community. 

The  situation  is  quickly  spinning  out  of  con- 
trol and  any  assurances  of  safety  for  U.S.  citi- 
zens, or  the  civilian  government  is  nonexist- 
ent. The  first  obligation  of  the  United  States 
must  t>e  to  ensure  that  U.S.  citizens  are  pro- 
tected from  lawlessness  and  military-spon- 
sored violence.  In  addition,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  support  the  U.N.  mission  with  peace- 
keeping troops  until  democracy  and  human 
rights  return  to  the  shores  of  Haiti. 


THE  COLLEGE  FINANCIAL  AID 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  14.  1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing The  College  Financial  Aid  Protection 
Act  of  1993,  which  will  remedy  a  grave  error 
in  the  Justice  Department's  antitrust  policy  and 
practice.  As  some  may  recall,  I  introduced  this 
bill  in  the  previous  Congress. 

In  1991,  the  Justice  Department  filed  suit 
against  eight  colleges  (Harvard.  Brown,  Cor- 
nell, Columbia.  Dartmouth,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Pnnceton,  Yale,  and  MIT).  The 
suit  charged  these  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation with  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  by 
meeting  to  discuss  financial  aid  for  students 
who  had  been  admitted  to  more  than  one  of 
the  participating  schools.  These  institutions 
meet  every  spnng  to  reach  a  common  calcula- 
tion of  students'  needs  and  offer  the  same  or 
similar  percentage  of  financial  assistance  to- 
ward tuition  and  fees.  For  four  decades,  this 
system  accomp)lished  the  widely  advanced 
and  publicly  championed  policy  of  assuring 
admission  biased  on  merit  and  dispensing  fi- 
nancial aid  based  on  need. 

However,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Federal  entity  responsible  for  enforcing  the 
law  in  the  public  interest,  decided  that  these 
discussions  rank  with  breaking  up  insidious 
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cartels  and  monopolies  which  we  have 
harmed  commerce  and  industry  Once  the 
Justice  Department  filed  suit,  seven  of  the 
eight  colleges  (all  except  MIT)  decided  that  it 
would  be  in  their  best  interest  to  sign  a  con- 
sent decree  instead  of  waging  a  protracted 
legal  battle.  The  consent  decree  binds  the  col- 
leges to  end  this  cooperative  arrangement. 

This  tuition  discussion  group,  called  the 
overlap  group,  is  not  a  violation  of  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  In  a  normal  antitrust  case, 
businesses  secretly  and  discretely  collude  to 
fix  prices,  terms,  or  other  conditions  incident  to 
the  scale  or  distribution  of  a  product  or  serv- 
ice. These  collusive  tactics  force  consumers  to 
pay  more  than  the  free  market  would  dictate. 
The  purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  has  always 
been  to  spur  legitimate  competition  based  on 
the  merit  of  the  product  or  service  or  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  businessman.  In  this  fair  fight,  the 
consumers'  choice  is  the  determining  factor  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  an  enterprise.  Ulti- 
mately, this  competition  brings  about  the  best 
deal  for  the  consumer  in  price,  quality,  and 
availability  of  goods.  The  controlling  rationale 
IS  that  the  consumer  benefits  by  ceasing  any 
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unfair  practice  which  adversely  affects  the 
competitive  process. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  understood  this  point 
and  ruled  against  the  Department  of  Justice's 
position.  At  this  time,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  considering  whether  to  accept  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Appellate  Court  or  to  appeal.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  this  is  a  monumental  waste 
of  financial  and  human  resources.  In  this  case, 
the  practice  which  the  Justice  Department 
finds  abhorrent  has  benefitted  the  educational 
consumer — better  known  as  the  student — for 
over  40  years.  The  colleges  have  engaged  in 
a  socially  propitious  policy  ensuring  that  tuition 
discounts  are  available  to  enable  low-  and 
moderate-income  students  to  attend  the  col- 
lege of  their  choice. 

If  this  consent  decree  is  not  overturned,  the 
educational  process  will  be  open  to  bidding 
wars  and  the  financial  aid  process  will  be 
turned  upside  down.  Universities  will  dispense 
academic  scholarships  via  the  same  dubious 
mercenary  contest  which  currently  controls 
collegiate  athletic  awards.  After  determining 
amounts  of  aid  to  be  awarded,  the  universities 
will  shop  for  meritorious  students  like  they  cur- 
rently shop  for  star  athletes.  Universities  with 
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larger  endowments  will  outbid  colleges  with 
smaller  endowments  for  the  best  students.  We 
will  create  a  Nation  in  which  the  best  and  the 
brightest  students  will  be  lumped  together  at 
the  biggest  and  the  nchest  universities.  Diver- 
sity of  thought  and  opinion  will  be  lost.  The  so- 
cial, economic,  and  cultural  interchange  will 
not  be  an  available  item  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideals. 

Once  tuition  becomes  the  pivotal  issue,  poor 
and  middle-class  students  will  be  unable  to 
cho|^  a  college  based  on  course  offerings, 
intended  area  of  concentration  or  any  aca- 
demically based  factor.  The  sole  issue  will  be 
pnce.  We  will  no  longer  be  able  to  encourage 
young  people  to  attend  the  college  of  their 
choice.  Instead  we  will  have  to  tell  them  to  at- 
tend the  college  that  bids  the  most  and  offers 
the  best  deal. 

I  introduce  this  bill  to  remedy  this  unwise, 
unmerited,  and  unprecedented  interpretation 
of  the  law.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
assunng  the  continuation  of  financial  aid  ac- 
cess for  |X)or  and  middle-income  students  by 
cosponsonng  the  College  Financial  Aid  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1993. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— SENATE 

SENATE— Friday,  October  15,  1993 


October  15,  1993 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  October  13.  1993) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Ben 
NiGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Be  subject  one  to  another  *  *  *.— Ephe- 
sians  5:21. 

God  our  Father  who  hast  "set  the 
solitary  in  families,"  we  pray  for  our 
families  this  morning.  Far  too  often 
they  are  subordinate  to  most  other  pri- 
orities—if not  intentionally,  certainly 
in  practice. 

As  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  de- 
manding schedule  of  the  Senate  when 
in  session,  may  we  devote  ourselves  to 
our  loved  ones.  Grant  that  this  week- 
end will  be  a  time  of  family  healing, 
reconciliation,  and  restoration.  May 
our  spouses  and  children  enjoy  the 
sense  of  being  appreciated— being  im- 
portantr— being  loved  and  cared  for. 

In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  B'i'RD]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Preside.st  pro  tempore. 
Wasnmgton.  DC.  October  15.  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
ROBERT  C  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  leader- 
ship time  is  reserved. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers  of   the    Senate,    the    Senate    will 


today  resume  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations 
bill. 

It  is  expected  that  several  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  and  debated. 
There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  today.  If 
roUcall  votes  are  necessary  on  any  of 
the  amendments  taken  up  today,  they 
will  be  scheduled  to  occur  beginning  at 
6  p.m.  on  Monday. 

The  Senate  will  return  to  session  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  Monday  to  resume  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  in  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance. That  is.  several  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  and  debated,  and 
any  votes  that  are  required  will  be 
scheduled  to  occur  at  6  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day. 

There  may  also  be  votes  at  that  time 
on  Monday  on  appropriations  con- 
ference reports,  if  any  are  available  for 
final  action  at  that  time. 

Following  the  votes  which  will  occur 
beginning  at  6  p.m.  on  Monday — and  at 
this  time  it  is  not  possible  to  state  pre- 
cisely how  many  there  will  be,  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  more 
than  one— following  those  votes,  the 
Senate  will  continue  in  session  as  we 
attempt  to  make  further  progress  on 
this  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  this  bill  by  Tues- 
day. And  then,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is 
my  intention  to  proceed  to  crime  legis- 
lation. We  also  will  try  to  fill  in  with 
whatever  conference  reports  are  avail- 
able. 

Finally,  the  House  is  to  take  up 
today  the  unemployment  compensation 
extension  bill,  and  it  is  my  hope  that, 
if  and  when  that  matter  is  received 
from  the  House,  we  can  act  on  it  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  managers  are 
present.  I  want  to  thank  them  for  their 
patience  and  diligence.  The  Senate  was 
in  session  until  early  this  morning.  I 
thank  the  Senators  from  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  for  being  here  today,  ready  to 
work,  and  to  continue  action  on  this 
bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  3116,  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  bill  (H.R.  3116)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  business  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  is  the  first  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  on  page  8,  beginning  on 
line  12,  on  page  22.  beginning  on  line  7, 
and  on  page  53,  beginning  on  line  13,  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  on  page 
8,  beginning  on  line  12,  on  page  22,  be- 
ginning on  line  7,  and  on  page  53,  begin- 
ning on  line  13,  were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
committee  amendments  were  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistajit  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  recognized  as 
though  in  morning  business  for  a  short 
period. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identiries  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  BREAST  CANCER 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  I  have  discussed  new  developments 
in  prostate  cancer  research  and  treat- 
ment and  urged  American  men  to  be 
screened  regularly  for  the  disease,  es- 
pecially as  they  get  older. 

As  we  mark  National  Breast  Cancer 
Awareness  Month,  I  urge  American 
women  to  follow  the  guidelines  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  for  breast 
cancer  screening  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  Federal  funding  for 
breast  cancer  research  and  treatment. 

Before  this  decade  ends,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  women  will  die  from 
breast  cancer,  despite  the  fact  that 
screening  for  the  disease  could  have 
saved  many  of  their  lives. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
Cancer  Coalition  to  urge  all  Americans 
to  participate  in  the  fight  against  the 
disease. 

Every  American,  both  men  and 
women,  should  know  the  facts  about 
breast  cancer.  According  to  the  Cancer 
Research  Foundation  of  America: 

One  in  nine  women  will  develop 
breast  cancer; 

Four  out  of  five  women  who  get 
breast  cancer  have  no  family  history  of 
the  disease; 

Early  detection  is  the  best  way  to 
save  the  lives  of  breast  cancer  victims; 

A  mammogram  can  find  cancer  up  to 
2  years  before  a  woman  might  feel  a 
lump;  and 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  rec- 
ommends that  every  woman  over  the 
age  of  40  get  a  mammogram  every  1  or 
2  years;  after  50  the  Institute  rec- 
ommends annual  mammograms. 

We  know  that  economic,  geographic, 
or  knowledge  barriers  often  prevent 
women  from  available  themselves  of 
lifesaving  screening  technology  or  reg- 
ular visits  to  a  physician. 

The  Breast  and  Cervical  Cancer  Mor- 
tality Prevention  Act  of  1990  was  a 
major  step  toward  solving  this  prob- 
lem. It  makes  early  detection  screen- 
ing tests  for  breast  and  cervical  can- 
cers available  to  all  low-income 
women,  particularly  American  Indians, 
Alaska  Natives,  and  African  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Despite  strides  in  research  and  a 
greater  awareness  of  symptoms  and 
screening,  our  Nation's  breast  cancer 
mortality  rate  has  not  diminished  sig- 
nificantly. In  my  own  State  of  Alaska, 
with  a  population  of  about  500,000.  59 
women  died  of  breast  cancer  in  1987  and 
1988— the  last  year  for  which  complete 
figures  are  available.  Last  year,  from 
early  statistics,  it  appears  that  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of 
women  died  of  this  terrible  disease. 

National  data  for  1990  indicate  that 
only  one-third  of  America's  women  age 
40  or  older  received  a  mammogram  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  a  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated   public    health    approach    is 


necessary  to  reduce  the  breast  cancer 
mortality  rate.  A  national  infrastruc- 
ture is  essential  to  support  the  com- 
plex elements  necessary  to  guarantee 
all  women  access  to  high  quality 
screening  and  followup  services. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  committee's  recommenda- 
tion of  $78  million  for  breast  and  cer- 
vical cancer  prevention  activities. 

Women  as  consumers,  health  profes- 
sionals, volunteers,  members  of  com- 
munity organizations  and  as  State  and 
Federal  policymakers,  all  play  a  vital 
role  in  successful  cancer  control.  Col- 
lectively, this  network  has  the  skills 
and  resources  to  enable  all  women  to 
benefit  from  lifesaver  screening  tech- 
nology. 

But  it  is  up  to  all  of  us — men  and 
women — to  work  to  ensure  that  the 
mechanisms  are  in  place  for  effective 
detection,  treatment,  and  recovery  pro- 
grams. To  protect  themselves,  women 
can  schedule  mammograms,  get  regu- 
lar checkups,  and  help  with  self-exam- 
ination according  to  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  guidelines. 

But  men  with  wives,  sisters,  mothers, 
and  daughters,  have  a  stake,  too,  in 
more  effective  breast  cancer  screening 
and  new  research  and  development.  By 
working  together,  we  can  reduce  breast 
cancer  mortality  through  early  screen- 
ing. With  increased  research  let  us 
hope  that  some  day  soon  an  effective 
cure  for  this  terrible  disease  will  be 
found. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OSCAR  DYSON  OF 
KODIAK,  AK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Oscar 
Dyson,  a  pioneer  of  the  modern  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  in  Alaska, 
marks  his  80th  birthday  this  week. 

Together  with  his  wife  Peggy,  Oscar 
has  pioneered  and  guided  the  fisheries 
off  Alaska  over  these  past  40  years.  An 
excellent  fisherman  and  a  consummate 
statesman  of  the  fisheries  world,  Oscar 
has  helped  ensure  that  our  fisheries  re- 
main a  renewable  resource. 

Known  to  many  of  his  colleagues  as 
"the  old  man  of  the  sea,"  Oscar  epito- 
mizes the  true  Alaska  fisherman.  He 
cares  deeply  about  our  resource.  He  un- 
derstands that  Alaskans — particularly 
our  fisherman — are  the  stewards  of  our 
oceans.  Through  public  service  and  his 
personal  life,  Oscar  works  hard  to  pro- 
tect our  fisheries. 

An  Alaska  resident  for  more  than  50 
years,  Oscar  first  came  to  the  great 
land  to  build  runways  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  survived  the  bombing  of 
Dutch  Harbor  by  the  Japanese  during 
World  War  II. 

After  the  war,  he  fished  for  salmon 
and  halibut  out  of  Seldovia  and  king 
crab  out  of  Homer.  His  was  the  first 
king  crab  boat  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Forty-one  years  ago  Oscar  moved  to 
Kodiak,  where  he  still  resides. 

Through  the  years  from  his  Kodiak 
base,  Oscar  has  fished  for  salmon,  hali- 


but,  king  crab,   shrimp,   pollock,   and 
Pacific  cod. 

In  1971  Oscar's  vessel,  the  Peggy  Jo, 
made  the  first-ever  commercial  deliv- 
ery of  pollock  and  Pacific  cod  to  a 
shore-based  processing  plant.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  an  industry  that  now 
employs  thousands  of  Alaskans  and 
other  Pacific  Northwest  residents. 

Mr.  President,  as  our  Alaska  fishery 
grew,  Oscar  purchased  with  nine  other 
Kodiak  fishermen  one  of  the  first  float- 
ing processors  in  the  Togiak  herring 
fishery.  It  is  now  the  largest  herring 
fishery  in  Alaska.  Later,  with  those 
partners,  he  bought  the  shore-based 
processing  plant.  Star  of  Kodiak. 

Alaskans  have  benefited  from  Oscar's 
commitment  to  public  service.  He  has 
devoted  thousands  of  volunteer  hours 
to  ensure  the  best  for  Alaska's  fisheries 
and  for  Kodiak  citizens. 

Along  with  serving  on  the  Alaska 
Board  of  Fisheries  for  13  years,  on  the 
Kodiak  City  Council  for  10  years  and  on 
the  advisory  board  of  Kodiak  Commu- 
nity College  for  3  years,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Pacific  Fishery  Man- 
agement Council,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Oscar  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  many  international  fisheries  treaty 
negotiations. 

Since  1981,  during  the  time  that  the 
part  of  Kodiak  has  consistently  been 
one  of  the  top  three  U.S.  ports  for  fish- 
eries landings,  Oscar  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kodiak  Port  Operations  Ad- 
visory Board.  The  port  has  expanded 
considerably  during  Oscar's  tenure  on 
the  board. 

Oscar  once  noted  that  his  most  im- 
portant achievement  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fishing  industry.  His  greatest 
accomplishment,  he  said,  was  when  he 
met  his  wife  Peggy  and  began  the  start 
of  a  beautiful  friendship  and  love  af- 
fair. 

Just  as  Oscar  has  led  our  fishermen 
in  catching  and  processing  fish  and  in 
the  many  battles  our  fishermen  have 
had  to  fight  through  the  years,  Peggy 
has  led  those  same  men  and  women 
safely  home,  often  through  hazardous 
conditions,  as  the  radio  voice  of  the 
weather. 

When  Peggy's  voice  comes  over  the 
airwaves  the  boats  listen.  And  she  lis- 
tens back,  day  in  and  day  out.  She 
learns  what  the  weather  is  where  they 
are,  what  news  they  have  to  share,  and 
even,  on  some  sad  occasions,  she  has 
heard  a  boat's  last  message. 

Together,  Oscar  and  Peggy  continue 
to  make  a  major  impact  on  the  fishing 
world  in  Alaska.  They  are,  indeed,  the 
keel  of  Kodiak's— and  Alaska's— fishing 
fleet. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  residents  of 
Oscar  Dyson's  home  town,  Kodiak,  and 
his  colleagues  in  ports  all  along  our 
Alaska  coast,  I  congratulate  Oscar,  and 
thank  him  for  a  lifetime  of  service  to 
our  State,  to  our  Nation,  and  to  the 
fishing  industry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  speak  for  up  to  10  minutes  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 


LETTER  OF  APPRECIATION  FROM 
STAFF  TO  SENATOR  DENNIS 
DECONCINI 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
letter  that  was  sent  to  me  from  some 
staff  members,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
a  line  or  two  from  that  letter.  It  reads: 

Dear  Senator  Ford: 

Since  Senate  rules  prohibit  staff  from 
speaking  on  the  Senate  floor,  we  are  askinf? 
you  to  read  the  attached  letter  to  Senator 
DeConcini.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  boss  and 
would  like  our  thoughts  to  be  part  of  the 
permanent  Congressional  Record. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Presiding  Officer's  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read 
the  letter  to  you  that  will  be  included 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

October  15,  1993. 
Senator  Dennis  DeConcini. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Dennis:  We  wanted  to  let  you  know 
how  much  we  appreciate  working  for  you. 
Many  of  us  have  been  with  you  since  the  be- 
ginning of  your  Senate  career,  and  while  the 
staff  has  evolved  over  the  years,  some  things 
remain  constant. 

We  believe  it  is  rare  to  have  a  boss  who 
cares  so  much  about  his  staff— not  just  as  a 
collective  body,  but  as  individuals  first.  You 
treat  each  of  us  with  respect  and  trust,  and 
never  forget  to  thank  us  for  a  job  well  done. 
When  personal  emergencies  arise,  you  are 
genuinely  concerned. 

Your  policy  of  promoting  within  the  office 
has  given  us  confidence,  encouragement,  and 
numerous  opportunities.  You  have  also  pro- 
vided countless  interns,  legislative  fellows, 
and  volunteers  the  chance  to  learn  about  and 
participate  in  the  congressional  process  that 
is  so  important  to  you. 

We  are  happy  that  your  decision  to  retire 
was  made  with  yourself  in  mind,  because  we 
know  how  hard  you  work  on  behalf  of  others. 
To  us  and  your  many  friends  you  will  always 
be  a  considerate,  conscientious,  and  carmg 
person  who  is  dedicated  to  making  govern- 
ment work  for  the  people. 

We  look   forward  to  helping  you  achieve 
your  goals  in  the  coming  months,  and  wish 
you  Godspeed  when  your  Senate  career  ends 
and  new  horizons  open  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

The  Staff  of  Senator  DeConcini. 
Anne  Marie  Abruscato.  Cindy  Balmuth. 
Ignacio  Barraiza.  Tara  Bedford.  Cliff 
Blaskowsky.  Sally  Brown.  Shannon 
Brown.  Dennis  Burke.  Matt  Burnham. 
Nancy  Carkci.  Tim  Carlsgaard.  Cybele 
Cobb.  Matt  Collins.  Carrie  Coxon.  John 
Dekoker.  Louis  DeLeon.  Barry  Dill. 
Doug  Ferry.  Jane  Fisher.  Bruce  Flinn. 
Bonnie  Fricks. 
Angela  Gabusi.  Carlos  Gallndo-Elvira. 
Tim  Gearan.  Margo  Gillman.  Marie 
Grijalva.  Irene  Hamburger.  Ginger 
Harper.  Mary  Hawkins.  Constance 
Herron.  Lisa  Hewitt.  Heather  Hopkins. 


Sally      Isaly.      George      Israel.      Avis 
Jackovich.    Lisa    Kane.    Ariel    Kaplan. 
Gene    Karp.    Lynn    Kimmerly.    Allan 
Litovsky.  Janis  Long. 
Missy  Lopez.  Judy  Leiby.  Patty  Lynch. 
Mary  Magner.  Mary  Mahoney.  Lardy n 
Marcus.  Derick  Mains.  Nick  Mansour, 
Bob    Maynes.    Sharon    McGee.    Jenna 
Morgan.  William  Morlan.  Patrick  Mur- 
phy. Pam  Nolan.  Mike  O'Leary.  Mary 
Jane     Perry.     Morgan     Reed.     Darcy 
Ren  fro. 
Jamie    Ridge.     Karen     Robb.     Kathleen 
Sakelaris.  Bobbie  Schorr.  Traci  Siegel. 
Beatrice    Smith.    David    Steele.    Matt 
Stout.  Jim  Streetman.  Cele  Swensen. 
Charlie  Taylor.  June  Tracy.   Virginia 
Turner.  Mike  Vanderburgh.  Duane  Vin- 
cent. Chip  Walgren.  Carol  Walker.  Jea- 
nette  White.  Eduardo  Ivan  Zapier. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
Chair  thanks   the   Senator  from   Ken- 
tucky and  is  grateful  for  the  Senator's 
involvement. 

It  would  be  breaking  the  spirit  of  the 
rules  here  to  comment,  but  I  knew 
there  was  a  reason  I  was  called  here 
this  morning  and  I  could  not  figure  it 
out. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  say  to  the  Chair,  there 
are  not  many  things  you  do  not  know, 
but  I  think  this  morning  you  did  not 
know  about  this.  And  all  of  us  are 
grateful,  as  is  your  staff.  We  know  your 
staff  and  we  work  with  our  staff.  We 
understand  their  dedication.  It  has  al- 
ways been  something  that  rubbed  off 
on  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
as  in  morning  business  for  12  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  WANT  TO 
WORK 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to 
an  article  in  a  not  so  recent  issue  of  a 
publication  called  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion. It  was  written  by  Elizabeth  Hud- 
son. It  was  entitled.  "Working  Late: 
Todays  Older  Americans  Don't  Want 
To  Be  Idle." 

This  article,  however,  from  a  maga- 
zine that  is  probably  3  or  4  years  old,  is 
just  as  applicable  today  as  it  was  when 
it  was  written.  The  article  drives  home 
the  point  that  we  have  approximately 
29  million  people  in  this  country  who 
are  65  or  older,  a  number  which  contin- 
ues to  grow.  Although  many  of  these 
older  people  want  to  retire,  many  do 
not.  Survey  research  has  been  showing 
this  for  some  time.  A  survey  of  retirees 


conducted  10  years  ago  for  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons 
found  that  one-third  of  those  surveyed 
would  prefer  to  be  working.  Some  want 
to  work  or  to  volunteer  their  skills  in 
order  to  keep  active  or  to  contribute  to 
their  communities.  Others  must  work 
because  their  Social  Security  and  other 
pension  benefits  do  not  enable  them  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  for  older 
women,  many  of  whom  are  displaced 
homemakers. 

The  article  led  me  to  reflect  on  the 
importance  of  continuing  our  efforts  to 
make  it  possible  for  older  workers  to 
work  as  long  as  they  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  so.  Creating  a  situation  in 
which  this  is  possible,  I  believe,  is  good 
public  policy.  It  will  benefit  individ- 
uals by  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
gain  additional  income,  by  keeping 
them  productively  involved  in  the  soci- 
ety around  them  and.  consequently, 
keeping  them  healthier  longer,  and  I 
will  bet,  from  the  standpoint  of  Medi- 
care costs,  save  a  lot  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

It  would  benefit  the  larger  society  by 
helping  to  relieve  the  strain  on  our 
public  and  private  retirement  systems 
by  keeping  more  workers  available  in  a 
period  during  which  it  is  widely  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  shortages  of 
younger  workers  and  by  making  avail- 
able for  everyone's  benefit  the  diverse 
skills  of  older  workers. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  this  emphasis  rep- 
resents more  than  just  wise  public  pol- 
icy. We,  in  fact,  desperately  need  as  a 
society  to  embrace  the  idea  that  people 
are  going  to  have  to  do  more  to  provide 
for  themselves  in  retirement.  We  here 
in  the  Congress  need  to  continue  elimi- 
nating the  disincentives  to  employ- 
ment of  older  workers  and,  indeed,  to 
provide  incentives  for  their  continued 
employment.  This  is  not  changing  any 
policy.  Anybody  who  wants  to  retire 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  that.  I  am  only 
saying  that  there  are  in  our  public 
policies  disincentives  to  employment 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  as  well  as 
economic  good,  ought  to  be  eliminated. 

The  article  in  Rural  Electrification 
was.  of  course,  about  a  very  narrow 
program  we  have,  the  Green  Thumb 
Program.  The  Green  Thumb  Program 
is  supported  through  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  the  Senior  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Program. 
The  goal  of  title  V  is  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  low-income  older  people. 

Green  Thumb  does  outstanding  work 
in  providing  work  for  low-income,  rural 
older  people.  Unfortunately,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  title  V  program  has 
been  supporting  only  about  62.000  jobs 
annually.  Even  though  title  V  and  the 
older  worker  component  of.  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  do  good  and 
much  needed  work  for  older  low-in- 
come workers,  with  the  resources  now 
available    to   them   and   the   resources 
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which  realistically  will  be  available  to 
them  in  the  future,  they  will  not  even 
begin  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
older  worker  problem  that  we  have  in 
this  country. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  can 
be  solved  by  passing  more  legislation.  I 
think,  more  importantly,  it  takes  some 
of  the  disincentives  out  of  our  present 
private  sector. 

If  we  are  going  to  achieve  the  goals 
for  older  workers  outlined  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
move  toward  a  continued  employment 
policy  for  older  workers,  we  need  to 
concentrate  our  efforts  where  the  jobs 
are — with  the  main  line  small  and  large 
businesses  in  our  country. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  still  operating 
in  the  context  of  a  long  established  na- 
tional retirement  policy  which  encour- 
ages people  to  retire  at  a  relatively 
early  age.  This  policy  has  been  partly 
the  result  of  Federal  law,  partly  the  re- 
'sult  of  informal  but  powerful  consensus 
with  respect  to  older  workers,  partly 
the  result  of  age  stereotypes  and  age 
discrimination. 

The  centerpiece  of  our  national  re- 
tirement policy  is.  of  course,  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  This  retirement 
program,  the  Old  Age  and  Survivers  In- 
surance Program,  has  provided  perhaps 
the  major  incentive  in  public  policy  to 
retire  early. 

Certainly  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, when  it  launched  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  in  1935,  did  not  think  of  it  in 
those  terms.  Rather,  in  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930's,  older  unemployed 
people  were  among  the  most  needy  and 
the  Social  Security  program  was  well 
designed  to  assist  them  economically. 

I  think  it  can  also  be  argued,  how- 
ever, that  the  Social  Security  Act  ulti- 
mately did  have  the  effect  of  helping 
older  workers  to  get  out  of  the  work 
force.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
after  individuals  were  permitted  to  re- 
tire at  62.  Large  percentages  of  eligible 
population  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  even  though  the  bene- 
fit they  receive  is  reduced  compared  to 
what  they  would  receive  if  they  contin- 
ued to  work  to  age  65. 

It  is  further  the  case  that  the  rules  of 
the  program  have  required  since  its  in- 
ception that,  once  an  individual  has  re- 
tired, any  earnings  over  a  stipulated 
level  would  cause  that  individual's  So- 
cial Security  benefit  to  be  reduced. 
This  provision  serves  to  penalize  those 
older  Social  Security  recipients  who 
wish  to  work  while  also  drawing  their 
Social  Security  benefits.  Social  Secu- 
rity statistics  indicate  that  many 
beneficiaries  deliberately  hold  their 
earnings  below  the  limit  to  avoid  los- 
ing any  Social  Security  benefits. 

The  Social  Security  Act  also  held  to 
establish  65  as  the  age  of  so-called  nor- 
mal retirement  in  the  American  work 
force  so  that  employers  and  employees 
would  consider  that  age  as  kind  of  a 
magic  time  when  a  worker  should,  in 


fact,  be  out  of  the  work  force  as  the 
time  when,  in  other  words,  it  was  man- 
datory to  retire. 

Until  recently,  also  the  pension  law 
has  been  construed  to  permit  employ- 
ers to  cease  accruing  pension  credits 
for  workers  who  chose  to  work  after  65. 
Although  it  is  the  case  that  many  em- 
ployers did  continue  to  credit  the  work 
of  their  65-year-old  workers  toward 
pension,  many  employers  did  not. 
Thus,  many  older  workers  encountered 
a  disincentive  to  continue  employment 
after  age  65. 

Finally,  older  workers,  by  which  I 
mean  workers  over  the  age  of  45,  are 
discriminated  against  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket to  a  greater  degree  than  mature 
workers  who  are  younger  than  45.  At 
that  age,  the  statistics  show  that 
workers  begin  to  experience  more  fre- 
quent periods  of  unemployment  and  are 
out  of  work  longer  when  unemployed 
than  people  below  age  45.  This  age  dis- 
crimination problem  only  gets  worse  as 
a  person  gets  older. 

Unfortunately,  enforcement  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission of  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967  has  been  less 
than  adequate  in  recent  years.  This 
was  most  dramatically  revealed  just  in 
the  last  couple  of  years  when  it  came 
to  light  the  Commission  had  allowed 
the  statute  of  limitations  to  lapse  on 
some  900  age  discrimination  api>eals, 
thus  effectively  eliminating  the  oppor- 
tunity of  those  workers  to  seek  redress 
for  the  grievance  which  brought  them 
to  the  Commission  in  the  very  first 
place. 

We  have  made  some  recent  progress 
in  dismantling  the  retirement  policy  in 
recent  years,  Mr.  President,  in  reduc- 
ing the  disincentives  caused  by  public 
policy  which  get  in  the  way  of  contin- 
ued employment  of  older  Americans. 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  9&-21, 
as  an  example,  we  are  going  to  gradu- 
ally increase  the  age  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual first  becomes  eligible  for  full 
Social  Security  benefits  to  age  67.  And 
this  is  going  to  start  in  the  year  2000. 
There  has  been  some  talk  more  re- 
cently, maybe,  based  on  budgetary  rea- 
sons, that  that  ought  to  be  triggered  in 
even  before  the  year  2000.  but  presently 
it  is  2000. 

This  change  in  Public  Law  9&-21  also 
involves  an  increase  in  the  benefit  re- 
duction which  will  be  experienced  by 
those  who  retire  at  age  62.  When  the 
new  retirement  age  for  full  benefits  is 
fully  phased  in,  a  worker  could  still  re- 
tire on  reduced  benefits  at  this  age  of 
62.  But  the  benefit  at  age  62  would  be 
equal  to  70  percent  of  full  benefit  to  be 
available  at  age  67  rather  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  benefit  available  at  age  65 
as  is  the  case  under  current  law. 

The  Congress  has  amended  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
five  times  since  it  was  enacted  in  1967. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  an  author  of 
an   amendment   to   eliminate— I   think 


we  did  this  in  1984 — a  loophole  in  the 
law  which  permitted  American  compa- 
nies employing  American  citizens 
abroad  to  escape  coverage  of  this  very 
important  Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  the  1978  amendments,  the  Congress 
raised  the  retirement  age  to  70  and 
then  took  a  very  important  step  for- 
ward when  it  amended  it  again  in  1986 
to  eliminate  mandatory  retirement  al- 
together except  for  a  phase-in  elimi- 
nation for  police  and  fire  workers  and 
tenured  faculty. 

Mr.  President,  644,000  workers  en- 
rolled in  pension  plans  may  benefit 
from  this  change  in  pension  accrual  if 
they  choose  to  work  past  the  age  of  65. 

On  another  occasion,  I  joined  several 
other  Senators  and  Congressmen  in 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  the  inappropriateness 
of  provisions  contained  in  the  EEOC 
draft  versions  of  the  regulations  with 
respect  to  workers  who  had  worked 
past  the  age  of  65  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  that  legislation.  The  draft 
EEOC  regulations  stipulated  that  work 
after  age  65  done  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  could  not  be 
counted  for  pension  credits.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, which  as  I  mentioned  was  to  be 
lead  agency  in  the  development  of  such 
regulations,  has  ruled  that  such  work- 
ers will  receive  pension  credits  for  such 
employment. 

Statistics  collected  for  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  show 
that  275,000  people  nationwide  may 
benefit  by  as  much  as  $3  billion  in  the 
aggregate  from  this  change  in  pension 
accrual. 

The  Social  Security  earnings  limit 
has  been  raised  so  that  benefits  will  be 
reduced  less  for  what  the  older  workers 
aged  65  to  70  earn  above  the  earnings 
limit  amount. 

Legislation  is  being  introduced  which 
I  have  cosponsored  to  eliminate  the 
earnings  test  altogether.  This  bill 
would  raise  the  cap  on  earnings  for 
such  beneficiaries  and  eventually  it 
would  drop  the  cap  altogether.  Were 
this  bill  to  pass,  it  would  eliminate  at 
least  one  incentive  not  to  work  or  to 
reduce  the  amount  when  one  does 
work. 

Currently,  as  I  noted  earlier,  approxi- 
mately 900  age  discrimination  cases 
filed  with  the  EEOC  have  lapsed  due  to 
the  statute  of  limitations.  Obviously, 
more  needs  to  be  done.  While  we  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  recent 
years,  we  can  do  more.  To  some  extent, 
of  course,  the  developing  shortage  of 
younger  workers  will  cause  the  market 
to  retain  older  workers  longer,  and  to 
provide  incentives  for  them  to  continue 
working. 

But  we  cannot  leave  it  entirely  to 
the  market  to  keep  older  workers  In 
the  labor  force  if  they  voluntarily  want 
to  be  there.  In  a  sense,  as  we  make 
progress  in  eliminating  the  public  pol- 
icy disincentives  to  work  confronting 
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older  workers,  the  remaining  problems 
are  subtle  and  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.  It  becomes  relatively  more  im- 
portant to  confront  negative  stereo- 
types about  older  workers.  It  becomes 
relatively  then  more  important  to  in- 
sist that  older  workers  are  not  dis- 
criminated against  on  the  basis  of  age; 
that  they  are  evaluated  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  perform. 

A  survey  of  older  adults  conducted  by 
Louis  Harris  &  Associates  revealed 
that  78  percent  of  those  surveyed  be- 
lieve that  most  employers  discriminate 
against  older  workers,  making  it  hard 
for  them  to  maintain  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  employers  sur- 
veyed by  William  Mercer,  Inc.,  thought 
that  older  workers  are  discriminated 
against.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
much  doubt  that  age  discrimination  re- 
mains a  major  problem. 

We  need  to  encourage  programs  such 
as  worker  equity  programs  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  AARP.  This  project  is 
oriented  to  mainline  employers  where 
the  vast  majority  of  jobs  happens  to  be. 
The  project  analyzes  the  effects  of 
growing  numbers  of  older  workers  in 
the  country.  It  assists  older  people 
with  their  career  decisions.  It  promotes 
in  the  employer  community  the  bene- 
fits of  employing  older  workers,  and  it 
tries  to  eliminate  age  discrimination 
in  the  workplace. 

Insofar  as  we  eliminate  public  policy 
obstacles  to  continued  employment  of 
older  workers,  we  are  going  to  need  to 
have  more  programs  like  AARP's  Older 
Workers  Program,  that  calls  to  the  at- 
tention of  employers  the  benefits  of 
employing  older  workers,  that  counters 
unrealistic  negative  stereotypes  about 
those  older  workers,  and  that  makes 
eliminating  age  discrimination  of  the 
highest  priority. 

In  another  20  years  or  so,  baby 
boomers  who  were  bom  after  World 
War  II  will  be  at  the  Social  Security 
retirement  age.  Scholars  estimate  that 
between  the  years  2010  and  2030,  the 
percentage  of  older  workers  in  our 
country  may  become  20  percent  or 
more  of  our  Nations  population. 

Keeping  competent,  knowledgeable, 
hardworking,  older  people  in  the  labor 
force,  especially  given  that  many  of 
them  want  to  continue  working  beyond 
normal  retirement  age,  should  be  a 
very  highest  priority  of  public  policy 
and  of  our  society. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LNOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WOFFORD).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that   the   pending 


amendment  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  lOM 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  a 
service  academy  preparatory  school  test 
program ) 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1044. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  title  of  general  provi- 
sions, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  I.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act,  or  otherwise 
made  available,  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  be  obligated  to  carry  out  a  test 
program  for  determining  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  transferring  to  the  private  sector  the 
mission  of  operating  one  or ,  more  pre- 
paratory schools  for  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  prevents  expenditures  of 
taxpayers"  money  from  any  programs. 
Department  of  Defense  or  otherwise, 
that  would  be  diverted  for  any  service 
academy  preparatory  schools  pilot  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  very  dif- 
ficult time  allocating  all  of  our  tax- 
payer dollars  to  the  much-needed  pro- 
grams that  are  already  in  existence. 
This  would  prevent  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  wasting  taxpayers" 
money  by  conducting  a  test  program  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  using 
private  preparatory  schools  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  service-operated  schools. 
Mr.  President,  as  you  may  be  aware, 
the  service  academy  preparatory 
schools  are  currently  implementing 
many  cost-saving  initiatives  rec- 
ommended by  the  GAO,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  service  academy  preparatory 
schools  are  absolutely  vital  in  helping 
prep)are  women,  enlisted  personnel,  and 
minority  candidates,  especially  Afri- 
can-American males,  for  the  service 
academies  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  the  opportunity.  Fifty-two  per- 
cent of  all  African- American  mid- 
shipmen at  the  Naval  Academy  went 
through  the  Naval  Academy  Pre- 
paratory School.  At  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  50  percent  of  all  African- 
American  cadets  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  went  through  the  Air  Force 
Academy  Preparatory  School.  At  West 


Point,  33  percent  of  all  African-Amer- 
ican cadets  went  through  the  Military 
Academy  Preparatory  School. 

The  superintendents  of  these  service 
academies  have  stated  to  me  that  these 
rates  of  minority  cadets  and  mid- 
shipmen could  not  be  maintained  if 
they  had  to  rely  on  private  preparatory 
schools.  In  a  recent  briefing  in  my  of- 
fice, the  GAO  stated  to  me,  after  a 
thorough  study,  that  they  recommend 
delaying  any  test  program  on  pre- 
paratory schools  until  a  revised  base- 
line reflecting  several  cost-saving  ini- 
tiatives is  completed  in  order  to  permit 
a  more  meaningful  comparison.  Fur- 
thermore, the  GAO  has  acknowledged 
that  the  services  are  taking  major 
steps  to  reduce  costs  based  on  rec- 
ommendations by  the  sei^ices,  GAO. 
and  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. 

The  GAO  has  stated  that  current 
cost-saving  initiatives  by  the  services 
will  reduce  costs  to  the  preparatory 
schools  by  one-half  of  what  they  origi- 
nally reported  to  Congress.  In  recent 
data  provided  to  me.  service  academy 
preparatory  school  costs  are  right  in 
line  with  private  preparatory  school 
tuition.  This  amendment  would  simply 
implement  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  that  is  to 
delay  any  test  program  until  further 
study  and  a  revised  baseline  is  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
long  on  this  amendment,  because  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it 
with  the  distinguished  managers  of  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill.  But  the 
fact  is  that  one  of  our  goals  in  our 
military  service  is  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans  to  become  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  enlisted,  in  our  serv- 
ices. Mr.  President,  the  primary  source 
of  officers  in  the  military  is  through 
the  three  service  academies.  The  ca- 
dets and  midshipmen  who  graduate 
from  the  service  academies  comprise 
the  core  of  the  officer  ranks. 

The  preparatory  schools  provide  an 
opportunity  for  minorities — men  and 
women— to  attain  entrance  into  the 
service  academies,  which  is  available 
nowhere  else.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
sure  you  can  quantify  that  in  dollars 
and  cents.  I  am  not  sure  how  you  put  it 
into  a  computer  and  analyze  that  an 
African-American  male  officer  is  worth 
X  dollars,  or  an  African-American  fe- 
male officer  is  worth  Y  dollars,  or  a 
Hispanic  male  or  female  officer  is 
worth  Z  dollars.  But  I  do  know  that,  in 
society,  we  can  have  a  much  more  ef- 
fective military  by  having  as  nearly  an 
equal  representation  as  possible  of  mi- 
norities in  the  officer  rank  as  we  do  in 
enlisted  ranks. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the  GAO 
has  recommended  a  delay  in  any  test 
program  because  of  cost  analyses, 
there  is  something  that  is  more  impor- 
tant here,  and  that  is  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  minority  men  and  women 
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who  wish  to  serve  our  country,  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Why  is  that. 
Mr.  President?  We  all  know  that  many 
minorities  are  not  afforded  a  high 
school  education  that  nonminorities 
are. 

These  preparatory  schools  give  them 
the  background,  training,  and  edu- 
cation in  order  to  compete  and  achieve 
the  test  scores  so  that  they  can  be  ac- 
cepted into  our  three  service  acad- 
emies. I  am  proud  to  be  a  third  genera- 
tion graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy.  I 
am  not  proud  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
only  one  African-American  in  my  class 
of  over  900  graduates.  I  am  not  proud  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  only  three  His- 
panic graduates  in  my  class  of  over  900 
graduates.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
service  academies  are  giving  tremen- 
dous emphasis  and  the  highest  priority 
to  the  recruitment  and  induction  of 
minority  Americans  into  our  service 
academies.  Furthermore.  I  believe,  as 
does  the  superintendents  of  the  three 
service  academies,  that  this  amend- 
ment will  prevent  an  erosion  of  their 
continued  effort  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a  voice  vote 
on  this  and  yield  my  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  on  behalf  of  both  man- 
agers on  this  measure.  We  concur  fully 
with  the  intent  of  this  measure,  and  we 
will  be  most  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Just  one  question:  Is  this  one  of 
those  on  the  approved  list  that  was  set 
forth  in  the  consent  agreement  last 
evening? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  The  list  of  amendments 
that  I  had  submitted? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1044)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Hawaii.  He  is  a  living 
example  of  the  service  that  all  Ameri- 
cans can  provide  to  our  country.  I 
know  of  his  keen  interest  and  sensitiv- 
ity to  providing  opportunities  for  all 
Americans.  He  represents  a  large  num- 
ber of  great  Americans  who  have 
served  our  country  with  distinction 
and  honor. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  who  represents  Na- 
tive Alaskans,  and  he  has  done  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  see  that  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice academies.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ak.\ka).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr,  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
notified  the  managers  of  the  bill,  plus  I 
have  notified  our  colleagues,  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  that  would  limit — or  basi- 
cally prohibit — U.S.  combat  troops 
from  participating  in  a  combat  situa- 
tion under  the  control  of  the  United 
Nations  under  a  foreign  commander 
unless  authorized  by  Congress. 

I  notified  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  this  when  we  had  the 
subcommittee  markup.  I  notified  the 
committee  when  we  had  the  full  com- 
mittee markup.  Both  times  Senator 
iNOUYE.  as  chairman,  requested  that  I 
withhold  introducing  that  amendment 
until  we  came  to  the  floor. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment. I  seek  the  counsel  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  if  it  is  his 
preference  to  do  that  today  or  his  pref- 
erence to  do  that  Monday?  I  will  cer- 
tainly abide  by  his  wishes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment is  an  important  one.  In  fact,  I 
would  say  that  this  amendment  is  one 
of  the  most  important  that  the  Senate 
will  consider  as  we  progress  on  this  de- 
fense appropriations  bill.  It  involves 
our  relationship  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  involves  congressional  in- 
volvement and  authorization  for  the 
use  of  combat  forces  overseas.  It  in- 
volves the  United  Nations  itself.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  amend- 
ment I  would  most  respectfully  suggest 
that  we  bring  this  matter  up  as  the 
first  order  of  business  on  Monday  at 
10:30,  because  at  that  time  most  of  our 
colleagues  will  be  available  to  partici- 
pate in  the  debate. 

At  this  moment,  as  we  all  know, 
there  are  four  conferences  going  on,  on 
appropriations  measures  and  others, 
there  are  about  three  hearings  being 
held,  and  other  leadership  conferences 
relating  to  this  measure.  As  a  result, 
the  Chamber  is  empty.  In  fact,  we 
apologize  to  those  who  have  come  from 
far-away  States  to  be  with  us  today  to 
listen  in  on  the  debates,  but  today  is  a 
working  day  for  most  of  my  colleagues 
in  committee  rooms  and  conference 
rooms.  " 

As  a  result,  I  suggest  that  this  mat- 
ter be  brought  up  on  Monday,  when  I 
know  that  more  of  our  colleagues  will 
be  available  to  participate  and  listen 
to  the  Senator's  remarks.  This  meas- 
ure is  a  very  important  one  and  I  am 
certain  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 


lations Committee,  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I 
would  think  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  would  like 
to  be  present  when  the  Senator  lays 
down  the  amendment  and  presents  his 
argument. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
abide  by  the  Senator's  wishes.  I  wonder 
could  we  enter  into  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  this  amendment  will  be 
taken  up  at  10:30  on  Monday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE.MENT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  on  Monday  next  at  10:30, 
the  first  order  of  business  will  be  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCKLES]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
thank  my  colleague  from  Hawaii  for 
not  only  his  accommodation,  but  I  hap- 
pen to  agree  with  him.  I  think  this  is 
an  important  amendment.  I  also  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii, as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka, for  their  leadership  in  putting  to- 
gether this  bill.  The  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  legislative  items  we  will 
consider  this  year. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  and  com- 
pliment my  colleagues  who  partici- 
pated in  the  debate  last  night  on  both 
resolutions  dealing  with  Somalia.  I 
think  the  leadership  given  by  Senator 
Byrd,  as  well  as  Senator  McCain,  as 
well  as  the  speeches  that  were  made 
last  night,  were  some  of  the  best  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  and  par- 
ticipating in  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate. 

Again,  I  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Hawaii  for  his  leadership 
and  I  look  forward  to  debating  this 
amendment.  Again,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  look  at  this  amendment 
because  it  is  an  important  amendment. 
It  deals  with  U.S.  combat  troops  under 
United  Nations,  under  foreign  com- 
mand. It  would  prohibit  that  unless  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  That  is  an  impor- 
tant principle. 

Again.  I  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  ranking  member, 
for  their  accommodation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  an  inquiry?  Will  you  consider  a 
time  limitation? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  agree  to  a  time  limit.  I  think 
we  will  need  at  least  a  couple  hours.  I 
have  been  informed  that  one  Member 
at  this  point  is  not  willing  to  enter 
into  a  time  agreement,  and  possibly 
will  be — and  my  guess  is  he  will  be — 
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willing  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  can  discuss  that  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  ReidJ. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1045 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  REID).  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Inouye.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1045. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with.  This 
amendment  is  being  offered  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
Senator  Lnouye. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  followinff. 

•Sec.    .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

"(a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  con- 
sider the  comments  of  the  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation 
of  the  Shoshone- Paiute  Tribes  in  making  de- 
cisions on  use  of  airsi>ace  above  such  reserva- 
tion: • 

"(b)  the  interests  of  the  Duck  Valley  Res- 
ervation of  the  Shoshone- Paiute  Tribes  re- 
ceive the  appropriate  consideration  under 
any  pending-  or  future  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  process  involving  airspace 
over  Duck  Valley  Reservation:  and 

"(c)  to  the  extent  practicable,  airspace 
used  for  military  training  flights  below  15.000 
feet  above  ground  level  over  the  Duck  Valley 
Reservation  shall  be  over  uninhabited  areas 
of  the  reservation." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  setting  aside  the  commit- 
tee amendments? 

Mr.  REID.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  set 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  1800's.  a  group  of  trappers 
traveled  into  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  Their  purpose,  of 
course,  was  to  go  along  the  little  river 
there  to  see  what  they  could  find  in  the 
way  of  beaver,  mink,  and  other  types  of 
pelts.  They  never  returned.  No  one 
knows  what  happened  to  them. 

But  as  a  result  of  that  journey  of 
those  trappers  from  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, that  area  has  been  known  since 
then  as  "the  place  that  the  Hawaiians 
went"  and.  in  fact,  after  that,  th? 
whole  area  has  been  named  after  the 
trappers  from  Hawaii.  The  name  is  now 
Owyhee.  So  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  we 
have  a  place  that  is  named  after  people 
who  came  from  the  Islands  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  the  river  is  named 
Owyhee.  There  is  a  town  named 
Owyhee.  It  is  an  interesting  place  but. 


more  importantly,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion,  it  is  the  Duck  Valley 
Reservation  of  the  combined  Shoshone/ 
Paiute  Tribe.  It.  by  national  standards. 
is  a  small  reservation  that  saddles  the 
Idaho  and  Nevada  border.  But.  by  Ne- 
vada standards,  it  is  a  large  reserva- 
tion. It  is  the  second-largest  reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Nevada,  with  about 
1.200  enrolled  members. 

The  reservation,  like  many  of  the  In- 
dian reservations  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States,  is  on  very  desolate, 
barren,  remote  land.  That  is  what  we 
gave  the  Indians;  not  the  choicest 
lands,  but  really  those  areas  far  re- 
moved from  population  centers.  And. 
generally  speaking,  the  lands  were  not 
the  best. 

This  reservation  comprises  almost 
300.000  acres— a  lot  of  land.  As  I  have 
indicated,  only  1.200  people  live  in  that 
whole  area.  It  is  a  small,  square  piece 
of  land  about  20-miles  long  and  20-miles 
wide. 

Through  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Boise  in 
1864.  and  the  Bruneau  Treaty  2  years 
later,  which  was  signed  by  certain 
bands  of  Shoshone  and  Paiute  Indians 
and  the  territorial  Governor  of  Idaho,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Caleb  Lyons,  this 
land  was  set  aside  as  a  reservation.  Of 
course,  the  reservation  was  to  have 
certain  sovereign  rights. 

What  are  sovereign  rights  to  the  In- 
dians? That.  Mr.  President,  is  some- 
thing we  are  still  debating.  This  res- 
ervation was  only  formed  after  the  U.S. 
Cavalry,  the  U.S.  Army,  failed  to  wijie 
out  this  band  of  Shoshone/Paiutes  at  a 
place  called  Sihwiyo. 

There  was  a  story  told  by  a  Duck 
Valley  medicine  man  named  Powonto 
who.  at  the  time  he  told  the  story  in 
1962.  was  104  years  old.  He  told  the 
story  he  remembered  of  a  day  in  1866 
when  the  white  man  came  to  wipe  out 
his  people.  Not.  Mr.  President,  to  have 
them  move  someplace  else,  not  to  take 
them  into  slavery,  but  to  kill  all  of 
them.  He  said: 

My  people  were  camped  at  Sihwiyo.  which 
means  "Willows  in  a  Row."  repairing  our 
equipment  and  digging  wild  potatoes.  It  was 
morning  when  the  soldiers  rode  over  the  hill 
to  the  west  of  the  willows.  They  came  shoot- 
ing, but  our  braves  held  them  off  while  our 
people  withdrew  under  the  rimrock  to  the 
east.  There  a  stand  was  made  until  nightfall. 
A  council  was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  pull 
out  to  the  water  in  the  canyon.  A  trail  was 
to  be  left  so  that  soldiers  would  follow.  An 
ambush  was  planned.  Our  braves  would  be 
positioned  so  as  to  keep  the  soldiers  from  the 
water.  We  would  force  them  to  withdraw. 

A  rarity  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
flicts between  the  Indians  and  the 
white  man.  The  Indians  won. 
Powonto's  people  were  successful  in 
surviving  this  onslaught. 

This  is  far  removed  from  that  beau- 
tiful part  of  Nevada.  By  Eastern  stand- 
ards, with  the  lush  meadows  and  high 
trees,  it  might  not  be  much.  By  the 
standards  of  Hawaii,  the  namesake  of 
this  place,   it  might  not  be   much   to 


look  at,  unless  you  are  from  Nevada. 
That  is  where  I  was  raised,  and  to  me 
it  was  beautiful. 

I  was  in  Owyhee  about  a  month  ago. 
It  is  "a  well-managed,  well-run  tribe. 
The  Native  Americans  who  live  on  that 
reservation  attempt  to  live  a  quiet, 
mostly  pastoral  life.  The  little  Owyhee 
River  runs  through  there.  They  are 
able  to  grow  some  things. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  a  wrong  that  is 
being  committed  to  these  people  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  United  States  in  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

As  I  have  indicated,  this  area  was 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  Indians  being 
forced  to  live  there.  They  survived  on- 
slaught after  onslaught.  They  want  to 
live  a  quiet,  peaceful  life.  It  is  100  miles 
to  Elko.  NV.  the  only  real  city  that  is 
nearby.  They  are  out  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  tell  the 
Senate  that  these  Native  Americans 
are  not  being  treated  fairly.  Why? 
There  is  a  military  base  in  Idaho. 
Mountain  Home  Air  Base.  These  air- 
planes have  gotten  progressively  more 
dangerous,  more  annoying,  more  both- 
ersome, and  they  are  destroying  the 
way  of  life  of  these  people. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  have 
ever  seen  a  jet  aircraft  flying  at  600 
miles  an  hour  100  feet  off  the  ground 
coming  at  you.  It  is  a  real  experience. 
It  happens  in  Owyhee  on  the  Duck  Val- 
ley Reservation  all  the  time.  This  res- 
ervation has  been  bombarded  with  the 
roar  of  low-flying  jets,  jolted  by  literal 
window-breaking  sonic  booms.  Flights, 
as  I  have  indicated,  come  out  of  Moun- 
tain Home  Air  Base  in  Idaho.  Military 
airspace  covers  the  whole  reservation. 

Not  only  do  these  low-level  flights 
disrupt  the  lifestyle  of  the  tribes,  but 
they  are  dangerous.  Cattle  have  been 
spooked.  I  had  one  of  the  tribal  leaders 
tell  me  that  this  used  to  be  a  great 
place  for  hunting  sage  hen.  Not  any- 
more. They  are  gone.  Sage  hens  may 
not  be  very  smart,  but  they  know  they 
do  not  want  to  live  in  a  place  where 
there  are  jets  flying  100  feet  off  the 
ground. 

Ranchers  have  lost  control  of  their 
horses.  They  have  been  thrown  off 
their  horses. 

I  repeat  for  the  second  time,  windows 
have  been  broken  by  sonic  booms  in 
houses  and  in  schools.  Often  things  are 
knocked  off  the  walls.  In  fact,  when  I 
first  brought  this  to  the  floor,  15  win- 
dows in  reservation  buildings  had  been 
broken  by  sonic  booms.  The  Air  Force 
is  to  fly  at  least  4  miles  outside  of 
town,  but  they  do  not  do  this.  They  fly 
over  the  town,  the  little,  tiny  town  of 
Owyhee.  Children  are  frightened  by 
these  flights.  Adults  are  frightened. 
Children  are  just  more  honest.  They 
admit  it.  They  cry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  being  overly 
dramatic.    I   am   just   telling   you   the 
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facts  that  have  been  related  to  me  by 
people  in  Owyhee. 

The  tribal  chairman  has  personally 
witnessed  flares  being  dropped  from 
aircraft  at  or  near  his  town,  certainly 
on  the  reservation.  The  flares  cause 
fires  that  can  easily  get  out  of  control. 
They  have  not.  but  they  could.  And  one 
reason  they  have  not  is  the  area  is 
quite  arid  and  there  is  not  much  that 
grows  in  most  places.  But  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  something  hap- 
pens worse  than  has  happened. 

As  I  indicated,  the  sage  hen  popu- 
lation used  to  be  in  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands.  They  now  are  lucky 
to  see  a  sage  hen.  This  is  not  some- 
thing that  they  do  for  sport.  The  sage 
hen,  Mr.  President,  was  a  game  bird 
that  they  hunted  for  food.  The  eagle 
population,  same  decrease. 

Culture,  property,  and  safety  of  the 
tribes  is  threatened  by  military  oper- 
ations in  its  airspace.  And  it  is  not  like 
in  another  area  of  Nevada— we  havft 
been  through  this  before.  We  had  an 
area  called  Dixie  Valley  where  the 
Navy  was  having  low  overflights.  What 
we  did  there  is  we  bought  them  out. 
The  U.S.  Government  bought  out  all 
these  farmers  in  Dixie  Valley. 

Where  do  the  Indians  go?  This  is 
their  land.  You  cannot  buy  out  an  In- 
dian reservation.  It  is  not  like  the  peo- 
ple living  there  can  just  sell  their  land 
and  move. 

The  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  men- 
tioned the  battle  that  was  described  by 
the  140-year-old  man,  Powonto.  is  they 
believe  In  a  spiritual  sense  that  these 
are  sacred  grounds,  and  they  do  not 
want  these  airplanes  booming  over 
them. 

The  tribes  do  not  have  the  option,  as 
I  have  indicated,  of  selling  out.  The 
tribes  have  been  fighting  for  over  100 
years  to  be  free  and  to  live  the  life  that 
they  have  come  to  love  In  this  remote 
part  of  America. 

They  have  fought  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States.  If  you  go  to 
the  tribal  headquarters  there,  that  Is 
one  of  the  things  you  will  see  on  the 
walls — how  they  look  up  to  those  Na- 
tive Americans  from  this  tribe  who 
have  gone  into  the  military.  They  have 
pictures  on  the  wall. 

I  wish  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
understands  this  amendment.  In  the 
spirit  of  compromise,  this  is  different 
than  the  one  that  was,  for  example,  in 
the  Democratic  policy  bulletin  and  the 
one  I  have  talked  something  about. 
This  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment that  does  not  stop  overflights  on 
the  reservation,  even  though  it  should, 
but  urges  that  the  Air  Force  sit  down 
with  the  tribe  and  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement acceptable  to  both  sides. 

Now.  how  could  anyone  oppose  this? 
How  could  anyone  in  good  conscience 
say  that  the  Air  Force  should  not  sit 
down  with  the  tribe  and  work  out  an 
arrangement  acceptable  to  both  sides? 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Indians  are 
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overreaching.  I  personally  think  we 
would  be  better  off  having  an  amend- 
ment just  to  stop  the  overflights  at  a 
certain  height.  But  In  the  wisdom  of 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
someone  for  whom  I  have  great  respect, 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  and  my  friend,  I  followed 
his  advice  and  counsel  and  we  have  this 
now  In  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  the  arrangement  will  in- 
clude an  agreement  by  the  Air  Force 
not  to  fly  over  Inhabited  areas  of  the 
reservation. 

Remember,  no  one  lives  most  places 
on  these  300,000  acres.  So  all  the  Indi- 
ans are  concerned  about  Is  the  place 
where  they  live  and  an  area  that  they 
consider  sacred  because  that  is  where 
this  battle  about  which  I  talked  was 
fought. 

My  amendment  encourages  this.  This 
does  not  force  the  Air  Force  to  do  any- 
thing. I  think  this  is  the  least  we  can 
do  to  provide  these  fine  people,  who 
live  on  this  reservation,  a  chance  to 
provide  Input  on  what  happens  over 
their  own  land.  I  am  sure  It  can  be 
worked  out  with  no  problem.  These  are 
reasonable  people. 

Powonto's  people  were  successful 
that  day  way  back  In  1866  In  making 
the  soldiers  withdraw,  but  the  soldiers 
are  still  coming.  However,  they  are 
more  powerful  this  time. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment 
which  encourages  the  Air  Force  just  to 
consider  comments  by  the  tribe  on  the 
use  of  airspace  over  the  reservation 
and  urges  the  Air  Force  "to  the  extent 
practicable"  to  fly  over  uninhabited 
areas  when  they  are  below  15,000  feet. 

Now,  15,000  feet  Is  not  very  high,  and 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  does 
not  even  ask  the  Air  Force  If  they  are 
higher  than  15,000  feet  to  stay  away 
from  the  little  town. 

It  Is  a  reasonable  request,  a  request 
the  Air  Force  ought  to  accept.  In  fact. 
It  Is  so  reasonable  one  might  ask  why 
I  even  have  to  offer  the  amendment? 

I  have  spoken  with  the  Air  Force.  I 
guess  evidently  they  want  to  retain 
their  ability  to  buzz  schools  and  houses 
and  adults  and  children  and  these  sa- 
cred lands  of  these  Indians.  One  of  the 
answers  the  Air  Force  gives  Is,  "We 
will  pay  for  the  broken  windows."  Gen- 
erous. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  Is  this  Is  not  a  financial 
Issue.  It  Is  a  quallty-of-llfe  Issue.  I  am 
told  that  the  military  already  can  fly 
over  cities  and  towns  at  1,000  feet,  but 
the  fact  Is  they  do  not.  Citizens  simply 
would  not  stand  for  it,  anywhere.  Why 
should  these  native  Americans  stand 
for  It? 

When  Is  the  last  time  anyone  In  this 
Chamber  had  any  F-15  fly  over  them  at 
100  feet  or  1,000  feet  or  over  their 
homes?  It  does  not  happen  to  us.  It 
only  happens  to  them.  It  happens  to 
the  native  Americans  at  Duck  Valley. 


It  happens  to  them  not  at  1,000  feet,  as 
I  mentioned,  but  at  100  feet. 

Why  would  the  Air  Force  want  to 
keep  doing  that? 

Once  again,  this  Is  only  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  urging  the  Air 
Force  to  consider  comments  by  the 
tribe. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Cochran,  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  thank  the  managers  of  the  bill  for 
agreeing  to  set  over  to  a  time  certain 
the  amendment  that  Senator  NiCKLES 
and  I  will  be  offering  with  respect  to 
the  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  under 
U.N.  command  and  control  and  for  the 
participation  of  U.S.  forces  In  any  kind 
of  standing  international  army  or  reac- 
tion force  controlled  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  will  be  discussing  that  on 
Monday. 

There  was  one  other  item  that  I  con- 
sidered offering  an  amendment  to  ad- 
dress, but  I  decided  not  to  offer  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  drafted  this  bill,  along  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
Senator  Stevens,  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed this  issue  and  who  has  voiced 
his  own  concerns,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  Increasing  requests  that  the 
committee  Is  receiving  from  the  ad- 
ministration for  appropriations  to  fund 
activities  that  really  are  not  tradi- 
tional defense  functions. 

For  example,  when  Secretary  Aspln 
the  other  day  was  before  our  commit- 
tee for  the  final  year-end  assessment  of 
the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  has  just  now 
begun,  he  talked  about  a  category  of 
new  functions  that  will  be  funded, 
through  this  subcommittee  presum- 
ably, and  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  category  of  func- 
tions was  described  by  the  Secretary  as 
new  initiatives.  We  heard  his  testi- 
mony and  saw  the  list  graphically  dis- 
played. Peacekeeping  was  on  the  list, 
democratization  was  another,  building 
new  democracies,  and  environmental 
security  was  another. 

Defense  for  democracy  was  another 
phrase  that  was  used  by  the  Secretary. 
There  Is  also  a  new  administration  offi- 
cial who  has  been  Identified  as  having 
the  responsibility  to  administer  these 
programs  at  the  Assistant  Secretary 
level,  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  De- 
fense for  Democracy  and  Peacekeeping. 

The  other  day  we  also  observed  a 
news  conference  when  the  Secretary 
displayed  a  new  MRE  package  designed 
for  humanitarian  relief  put  together 
with  $8V<2  million  of  funds  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  provide  human- 
itarian and  food  assistance  for  persons 
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in  other  countries  who  were  presum- 
ably victims  of  disasters  or  famines  or 
other  tragedies. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  ought 
not  to  respond  in  a  very  sensitive  way 
to  the  needs  that  we  see  around  the 
world  that  evoke  the  kind  of  humani- 
tarian reaction  that  we  all  feel  as 
Americans.  We  have  traditionally  re- 
sponded with  generosity  and  with  ac- 
tion to  help  others  in  need.  What  I  am 
concerned  about  is  having  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  though,  as  the  lead 
department  or  the  lead  agency  using 
national  defense  dollars  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  we  see 
the  defense  budget  being  reduced  year 
after  year  after  year.  This  year  we  had 
an  allocation  of  only  $240  billion,  or 
thereabouts,  $240.4  billion  to  be  exact, 
allocated  to  our  committee  under  the 
602(b)  budget  allocation  procedure. 

If  we.  right  off  the  top  of  that,  sub- 
tract the  funds  needed  for  all  of  these 
other  activities,  these  so-called  new 
initiatives,  and  all  the  rest  that  the 
new  Defense  Department  is  embarking 
upon,  that  are  new  financial  obliga- 
tions, you  would  reduce  by  about  $5  bil- 
lion the  amount  available  for  military 
functions.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
build  a  ship  or  to  train  our  fighting 
forces,  or  to  equip  them  with  the  equip- 
ment needed  to  protect  themselves 
when  they  are  in  combat,  or  do  the  tra- 
ditional military  things  that  make  us  a 
capable  and  competent  nation  from  a 
security  standpoint,  we  are  adding  to 
the  problems  we  already  have  given  our 
military  commanders,  who  are  having 
to  already  make  do  with  less.  We  are 
adding  to  the  problems  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  defense  programs  be- 
cause we  are  further  eroding  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  defense  appropriation 
dollar  with  new  initiatives  that  are  not 
traditionally,  and  should  not  now  be, 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  am  suggesting  these  items  be  in- 
cluded in  an  amendment  to  strike  next 
year,  which  I  may  very  well  offer  to 
give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press itself  on  this  issue.  Why  not  have 
the  new  meals,  ready-to-eat  vegetarian 
MREs  designed  to  help  those  who  have 
special  dietary  problems — because  of 
natural  disasters  or  famine  — why  not 
have  those  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture? 

We  have  a  Food-for-Peace  Program 
that  was  started  back  in  the  1940's.  It  is 
now  called  the  Food  for  Progress  Pro- 
gram. Why  cannot  that  be  funded 
through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture? All  of  the  other  food  assist- 
ance programs  are  funded  in  that  way. 
Why  have  the  Defense  Department  as- 
sume this  new  responsibility? 

I  presume  DOD  has  been  authorized 
to  do  this,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  dis- 
cussion about  any  such  authority— new 
authority  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  food  aid  with  specially 
packaged  food  products. 


If  we  embark  on  this  entire  new 
scheme  of  using  defense  personnel  and 
defense  dollars  in  nondefense  activi- 
ties, we  are  going  to  continue  to  put 
more  pressure  on  our  military  forces 
and  make  it  that  much  harder  to  re- 
spond to  legitimate  security  threats, 
and  to  deal  effectively  with  aggression 
wherever  it  may  occur  that  threatens 
our  security  interests.  That  is  the 
point. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  look  carefully 
next  year  as  we  proceed  through  our 
bill,  and  ask  our  ourselves  questions 
such  as,  why  is  there  an  Urban  Youth 
Program  funded  in  this  bill?  Why  is 
there  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
gram funded  in  this  bill?  Why  should 
we  provide  up  to  $1  billion  a  year, 
which  I  am  told  will  be  needed  for  all 
these  new  initiatives?  From  1995  to  1999 
I  am  advised  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  asking  this  subcommit- 
tee to  put  in  its  bill  approximately  $1 
billion  a  year  to  continue  the  new  ini- 
tiatives program. 

There  is  a  foreign  assistance  program 
and  an  agency  for  foreign  assistance  at 
the  Department  of  State,  appropriately 
so.  There  are  diplomatic  offices  all 
over  the  world  helping  to  extend  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  through 
diplomatic  channels  by  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officials  whose  responsibility  it  is 
to  help  build  democracies  and  to  help 
encourage  democratic  reforms  and  the 
establishment  of  compatible  forms  of 
government.  That  is  a  function  of  the 
Department  of  State,  not  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

We  do  not  need  a  Secretary  of  State 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
carry  out  a  duplicative  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  costs  $1  billion  a  year.  So  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  know  others  are, 
and  I  know  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee is.  Under  his  leadership,  and 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Stevens,  this 
subcommittee  has  said  "no"  to  some  of 
this. 

If  you  look  on  page  99  of  this  sub- 
committee's report: 

Promotion  of  Democracy.  In  keeping  with 
Senate  action  on  the  1994  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  the  committee  denies  funding  for 
this  program. 

I  congratulate  and  salute  the  leader- 
ship of  our  subcommittee  for  this  deci- 
sion. 

Peacekeeping.  The  committee  has  denied 
funding  any  unidentified  peacekeeping  costs 
requested  by  the  Department. 

So  what  yoo  are  seeing  is  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration,  in  its 
budget,  has  requested  funding  for  an 
open-ended  peacekeeping  function.  But 
this  subcommittee  said  no. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  some  identifi- 
able peacekeeping  expenses  that  are 
funded  in  this  bill,  and  we  need  to  ask 
the  question:  How  much  of  this  is  real- 
ly defense  activity?  How  much  of  this 
is  really  military  activity? 

Here  is  something  called  disaster  re- 
lief in  the  report.  We  do  provide,  for  ex- 


ample, in  this  bill  for  $45  million.  What 
we  do  each  year  is  provide  to  a  cash  re- 
serve fund,  a  defense  emergency  re- 
sponse fund,  money  to  be  used  in  natu- 
ral and  other  disasters  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  respond— as  it  is 
called  on  to  respond — in  those  situa- 
tions. Cash  balances,  according  to  our 
report,  available  for  disaster  relief 
amount  to  $95  million.  So  we  tech- 
nically are  reducing  that  fund  by  $50 
million.  It  is  another  example  of  addi- 
tional activities  that  are  not  really 
military  activities  which  our  military 
forces  are  required  to  carry  out. 

Here  is  a  provision  in  the  report  on 
the  same  page  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. For  humanitarian  assistance, 
there  is  $48  million  in  this  bill.  I  might 
say  that  the  administration  did  not 
really  request  that  in  its  budget.  It  was 
added  to  provide  Kurdish  relief  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  cannot  argue  with  the 
need.  We  cannot  argue  with  the  fact 
Chat  we  would  like  to  respond  in  a  sen- 
sitive way.  But  I  worry  that  it  is  being 
taken  from  the  money  that  is  allocated 
in  the  budget  to  defense.  That  is  the 
point. 

We  go  through  this  allocation  process 
of  deciding  how  much  goes  to  non- 
defense  activities  in  those  areas  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittees, 
and  how  much  goes  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations; and  we  are  all  given  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  money — $240  billion  this 
year  for  this  subcommittee.  And  then, 
we  are  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  we  appropriate,  almost  $5  bil- 
lion out  of  that  limited  allocation  for 
purposes  other  than  defense. 

Look  at  the  first  sentence  of  our  re- 
port— and  we  ought  to  be  guided  by 
this,  and  I  know  others  on  the  sub- 
committee, including  the  chairman, 
agree  with  me  on  this.  Our  purjxDse  is 
well  stated  in  the  first  line  of  this  com- 
mittee report.  It  reads: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  make  appro- 
priations for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

We  are  getting  pushed,  we  are  getting 
pressured,  and  we  are  condoning  the 
spending  of  funds  for  nonmilitary  pur- 
poses at  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
hope  as  we  approach  the  bill  next  year, 
we  take  a  harder  look  and  we  do  what 
we  have  done  already  in  some  parts  of 
this  bill  and  "just  say  no." 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
distinguished  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter that  is  being  discussed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  It  is  true  that  we  are  spend- 
ing more  than  $5  billion  in  defense 
funds  for  activities  which  are  not  tradi- 
tionally military.  Unfortunately,  these 
funds  are  being  taken  out  of  operation 
and  maintenance — the  very  source  of 
funds  that  are  necessary  to  maintain 
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the  readiness  of  our  troops.  This  is 
where  moneys  for  unit  training,  divi- 
sion training,  brigade  training  will  be 
found.  This  is  where  funds  for  gasoline 
will  be  found.  This  is  where  funds  for 
health  are  found. 

In  the  last  3  years,  we  have  had  a  re- 
duction in  O&M  funds,  a  steady 
drawdown  of  funds.  But  the  activities 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
speaks  of  have  been  going  up.  while  the 
rest  of  the  O&M  account  has  been 
going  down.  And  the  matter  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention. I  believe,  requires  not  just  cas- 
ual study,  but  intensive  and  serious 
consideration. 

For  example,  the  bill  before  us  in- 
cludes $2.2  billion  to  clean  up  bases 
that  we  have  just  closed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  this  is  just  the  beginning.  We  esti- 
mate very  conservatively  that  to  clean 
up  the  bases  we  have  scheduled  for  clo- 
sure— as  most  of  the  bases  have  not 
closed  yet:  they  are  scheduled  for  clo- 
sure— will  cost  in  excess  of  $25  billion. 
And  unless  something  is  done,  this  will 
come  out  of  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance fund. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  appro- 
priating $2.1  billion  in  this  bill  to  clean 
up,  environmentally,  the  bases  that  are 
operational  at  this  moment.  So  for  ac- 
tivities that  could  very  well  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  defense  funds  are  being 
spent  for  $4.3  billion. 

So  I  can  pledge  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  I  will  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
highest  authorities  of  our  Government, 
to  determine  whether  we  can  come  out 
with  a  much  more  rational  distribution 
of  funds.  I  realize  that  there  are  gray 
areas,  but  there  are  some  that  are  pre- 
cise. 

For  example,  why  should  defense  now 
be  saddled  with  the  cleanup  of  bases 
that  are  no  longer  theirs?  They  are 
closed.  They  are  now  going  to  be  passed 
on  to  cities  and  to  States  and  to  pri- 
vate citizens.  I  think  that  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  EPA. 

So  the  Senator  has  brought  up  some- 
thing that  has  concerned  me  for  some 
time  now.  and  I  can  assure  him  that  we 
will  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  very  much.  I  offer  him  my  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  in  helping  to  iden- 
tify ways  to  ensure  that  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  carried  out.  and  that  we 
make  sure  that  the  scarce  funds  that 
are  allocated  for  defense,  as  we  are 
downsizing  the  military,  are  used  only 
for  military  purposes. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  still  on  the  floor,  because  I 
might  want  to  engage  him  in  questions 
in  a  few  moments  in  relation  to  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  that 
he  has  just  brought  before  the  Senate. 


This  is  an  amendment  of  considerable 
concern  to  me,  and  it  should  be  to  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  readi- 
ness and  defense.  I  say  that  because 
this  amendment  has  the  potential  of 
having  substantial  impact  on  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Air  Force  as  it  relates  to  a 
new  mission  that  is  well  underway  and 
that  aircraft  are  arriving  for  at  Moun- 
tain Home  Air  Force  Base  in  Idaho.  I 
am  talking  about  the  new  composite 
wing. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada is  attempting  to  do,  but  I  also 
know  the  Duck  Valley  Indian  Reserva- 
tion very  well.  I  am  on  it  at  least  once 
a  year.  I  meet  with  these  Indians  be- 
cause most  of  them  come  my  way  into 
Idaho  to  do  their  commerce.  As  a  re- 
sult, although  they  are  not  constitu- 
ents of  mine,  they  are  certainly  eco- 
nomic constituents,  and  we  have  a 
working  relationship. 

The  relationship  the  Duck  Valley  In- 
dian Reservation  has  had  with  the  Air 
Force  and  the  existing  airspace  that 
would  be  potentially  impacted  by  what 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  attempting 
to  do  in  his  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion is  a  relationship  that  has  been 
going  on  since  World  War  II.  It  Is  not 
new,  nor  is  it  different  In  the  fact  that 
there  are  and  have  been  for  a  long 
while  low-level  flights  over  portions  of 
the  Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation  as 
it  relates  to  the  Sailor  Creek  Bombing 
Range  that  is  a  good  many  miles  away 
from  that  particular  reservation. 

But  it  is  of  concern,  as  we  talk  about 
the  new  composite  wing  and  a  poten- 
tial new  training  area  and  us  allowing 
our  Air  Force  to  be  ready  to  be  allowed 
to  make  certain  types  of  sorties,  and 
these  are  mostly  all  electronic,  but 
they  do  require  low-level  flights  for 
purposes  of  readiness. 

FAA  is  our  national  caretaker  of  the 
airspace  that  we  are  talking  about 
here.  I  see  that  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  deals  only  with  military 
flights.  Of  course,  they  are  the  most 
abundant  of  the  flights  of  that  area, 
but  it  is  in  a  national  airway.  There  is 
substantial  overflight  of  the  reserva- 
tion, partly  because  of  its  size.  It  is  a 
fairly  sizable  piece  of  property.  Yet  I 
think  that  the  Reid  amendment  could 
circumvent  current  codified  methods  of 
restricting  current  airspace  access 
through  the  FAA. 

Do  we  want  to  do  that?  Are  we  going 
to  start  arbitrarily  stepping  out  with  a 
variety  of  national  reservations  or  re- 
stricted areas  that  we  have  in  our 
country  for  certain  purposes  and  sug- 
gest that  each  one  has  a  unique  and 
separate  air  floor  as  it  relates  to  cer- 
tain types  of  flights  that  might  occur 
over  the  airspace  of  that  particular  res- 
ervation, whether  it  is  reservations  of 
native  Americans,  whether  it  is  a  wil- 
derness area,  whether  it  is  a  national 
park? 

If  we  were  to  do  that,  we  are  talking 
about  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of 


acres  of  land,  and  especially  in  the 
States  where  I  come  from  and  where 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  comes  from, 
In  the  Great  Basin  area  of  our  country, 
wnich  is  one  of  those  areas  of  the  last 
remaining  open  spaces  that  the  Air 
Force  finds  extremely  desirable,  and 
appropriately  so,  to  do  their  training 
and  practicing.  Because  it  Is  not  con- 
gested with  the  commercial  flights  of  a 
Los  Angeles  or  a  San  Francisco  or  a 
Denver,  or  other  areas  that  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  congested. 

Interestingly  enough.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  certainly  I 
have  been  very  enthusiastic  in  promot- 
ing that  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  re- 
main in  our  States  because  we  are 
States  of  open  spaces,  because  our  abil- 
ity to  offer  them  appropriate  training 
airspace  is  much  more  abundant  than 
other  States. 

Of  course,  when  we  talk  about  base 
closures  and  those  kinds  of  consider- 
ations, one  of  the  reasons  that  Moun- 
tain Home  Air  Force  Base,  that  this  af- 
fects— by  the  way,  it  does  not  affect  an 
air  base  in  the  Senator's  State;  it  af- 
fects an  air  base  In  this  Senator's 
State. 

But  that  is  why  we  were  able  to  con- 
vince the  Base  Closure  Commission 
that  the  Mountain  Home  Air  Force 
Base  in  Idaho  was  one  that  ought  to  re- 
ceive new  missions,  because  it  had  phe- 
nomenal airspace  and  air  quality,  and 
we  could  expand  the  roles  and  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  or  the  airspace 
of  others. 

This  is  an  issue  that  I  think  Is  ex- 
tremely important  and  ought  to  be 
considered  in  this  debate.  This  ought 
not  be  just  an  up-or-down,  easy  kind  of 
thing,  one-person  debating,  that  it  is 
not  of  importance  to  anyone  else,  be- 
cause it  is  of  Importance  to  a  major 
and  growing  air  base  and  a  mission  and 
the  ability  of  airmen  to  perform  that 
mission  under  the  appropriate  training 
conditions.  That  is  part  of  what  is  in 
this  debate. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  that  coupled  with 
this  expansion  of  a  training  range  and 
a  current  training  range  is  an  ongoing 
process  today,  and  we  all  know  what  it 
is.  When  we  use  public  lands  and  we 
change  the  nature  of  the  activity  going 
on  on  those  public  lands,  NEPA  re- 
quires us  to  do  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement.  That  environmental 
Impact  statement  is  underway.  The  In- 
dians of  the  Duck  Valley  Indian  Res- 
ervation have  been  consulted  in  that. 
The  Air  Force,  by  their  open  admis- 
sion, have  a  working  relationship  with 
the  Indians  of  Duck  Valley  and  will 
continue  to  expand  that  working  rela- 
tionship. 

I,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  others,  have  encouraged  them  to 
do  so.  The  reason  we  do  that  is  because 
it  is  important  to  recognize  as  you  ex- 
pand or  change  the  nature  of  use  of 
public  lands,  you  recognize  not  just  the 
environmental   impact  but  the  people 
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impact  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  addressing  today  in  his  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  interesting 
and  important  to  the  record  is  Moun- 
tain Home  Air  Force  Base  is  in  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District.  For  10 
years.  I  represented  the  First  Congres- 
vSional  District  so  I  did  not  have  a  lot  of 
dlretit  relationship  with  this  air  base. 
But  hstving  become  a  U.S.  Senator,  rep- 
re3enting"^e  entire  State,  that  rela- 
tionship has  Eleveloped  over  the  years. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  thought  I 
might  start  rec^ving  once  I  became  a 
Senator  were  phose  calls  and  letters 
from  Idaho  citizen^  who  found  their 
lives  impacted  in  a  negative  way  by  the 
presence  of  the  air  base,  by  the  over- 
flight, by  the  kind  of  training  that  has 
to  occur  by  the  nature  of  the  mission 
of  the  base.  Now  I  have  been  a  Senator 
for  2'/^  years,  and  not  onc«i  during  that 
time  have  I  received  a  call  from  a  con- 
stituent suggesting  that  ovarflights  or 
low-level  nights  were  a  pPpblem  to 
themselves  or  to  their  familie^ 

There  were  only  three  complaints 
made  to  the  base  commander  la$t  year, 
and  the  base  commander  immediately 
moved  to  solve  the  problem.  \ 

What  I  think  Senators  ought  Co  un- 
derstand is  that  our  Air  Force  is  ooing 
exactly  what  we  want  them  to  do.  They 
are  being  extremely  good  neighbor^  to 
the  Indians,  the  citizens  of  the  Stale  of 
Nevada,  the  citizens  of  the  nation  of 
the  Duck  Valley.  T^ey  are  being  Jwhat 
we  want  them  to  be  ^nd  what  we|  con- 
stantly told  them,  to  beN^  / 

They  search  ov^t  areas  "WK&re  there 
are  little  inhabitants  for  their  training 
flights,  and  their  practices  are  within 
the  confines  of  th^airspace  that  they 
are  already  limited  td.^ 

What  the  Senator's  Jijnendment  has 
the  potential  of  doing  -as^J  say  that 
because  it  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  understand  that— is  funneling  forces 
over  limited  routes,  a  10-nautical-mile 
gap,  if  you  will,  to  the  training  range, 
creating  undue  congestion  and  possibly 
risking  pilot  safety,  craft  safety,  all  of 
those  kinds  of  things  that  now  need  not 
be  worried  about  by  our  airmen  as  they 
fly  their  missions  over  the  current 
ranges  that  are  available  and  the  ex- 
panded ranges  that  are  more  than  like- 
ly to  occur  in  the  next  few  years  with 
the  expansion  of  the  mission  itself  and 
more  aircraft  coming  on  board. 

I  wauit  to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  and  over  three  times  in  the 
last  3  weeks  I  told  this  to  the  Senator, 
that  I  will  work  with  him  after  we  get 
an  environmental  impact  statement, 
but  let  us  see  where  the  Air  Force 
wants  to  go  first.  We  now  know  they 
are  good  neighbors.  The  facts  are  there. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  checked 
those  facts,  but  we  did  check  those 
fiicts,  and  we  have  ongoing  relation- 
ships with  this  air  base,  and  they  move 
very,  very  quickly  to  solve  any  kind  of 
problem  that  occurs  between  them  and 


the  civilian  population.  They  have  a 
phenomenal  reputation  in  that  area. 

Can  we  not  wait  until  we  have  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement?  I  have 
tendered  in  good  faith  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  a  very  cooperative  rela- 
tionship to  assure  that  the  citizens  of 
the  nation  at  Duck  Valley  are  properly 
treated. 

Those  are  the  issues  at  hand.  Those 
are  some  of  the  things  that  we  ought  to 
be  concerned  about  when  we  consider 
this  kind  of  an  amendment. 

It  is  not  just  of  light  impact.  It  has 
the  potential  of  tremendously  restrict- 
ing the  capability  of  an  air  base  with 
an  expanded  mission,  a  mission  that  we 
found  extremely  valuable  in  Desert 
Storm.  In  fact,  it  was  the  mission's 
concept  that  grew  out  of  Desert  Storm, 
the  mission's  concept  of  a  composite 
wing.  Instead  of  taking  weeks  and 
weeks  to  assemble  a  composite  wing 
ready  to  go  in  harm's  way.  we  now,  as 
a  nation,  decided  that  we  would  assem- 
ble one  in  peacetime  to  be  trained. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base  was 
one  of  those  areas  selected  to  be  the 
home  base  of  the  composite  wing.  And 
the  Duck  Valley  area  and  parts  of  Ne- 
vada and  parts  of  eastern  Oregon  and 
parts  of  Idaho  became  the  training 
range,  out  on  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Basin  Area  of  the  Western  States,  for 
this  new  mission. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
record  show  that  this  is  an  issue  of 
great  importance,  not  something  to  be 
taken  lightly. 

That  15.000  feet  is  a  phenomenal 
floor,  and  clearly  unnecessary,  even 
over  inhabited  areas.  But  we  ought  to 
be  sensitive  to  inhabited  areas,  and  the 
Air  Force  is. 

The  Senator,  by  his  own  admission, 
recognizes  that  even  cities  today 
across  this  country  would  not  inflict 
this  kind  of  a  floor  in  airspace  for  our 
Air  Force.  And  yet  they  respect  metro- 
politan areas;  they  fly  around  them; 
they  fly  high  over  them.  And  this  is 
what  they  tried  to  do  in  cooperation 
with  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation. 

So  let  me  close  by  suggesting  that 
there  is  an  EIS  being  worked  out  today 
that  will  be  out  for  public  reaction  in 
the  very  near  future.  But  clearly  the 
congressional  delegation  from  Idaho 
has  continued  and  continues  to  extend 
full  cooperation  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  so  that  we  can  work  coopera- 
tively together. 

It  is  highly  possible  that,  with  this 
expanded  training  range  and  its  capa- 
bilities, airmen  stationed  in  his  State 
of  Nevada  will  want  to  come  north  to 
Idaho  and  northern  Nevada  to  use  this 
training  range  It  is  a  national  asset. 

The  Air  Guard  in  Idaho  immediately 
called  me  when  they  heard  of  this  con- 
cern, because  they  will  be  the  ones  that 
will  be  the  ultimate  managers  of  the 
training  wing,  and  they  will  be  the 
ones  faced  with  the  complexity  of  try- 
ing to  deal  with  a  very  irregular  air- 


space if  the  Congress  chose  to  enforce 
this  kind  of  a  sense  and  the  Air  Force 
felt  it  necessary  to  comply  with  it. 

Well.  I  believe  those  are  the  facts.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  record 
show  that  there  is  potential  for  tre- 
mendous impact  to  current  and  future 
missions  and  our  readiness,  and  that 
we  need  to  be  very  careful  in  our  risk 
of  setting  precedent  that  we  would  ar- 
bitrarily choose  overflight  floors  of  air- 
space over  restricted  areas  of  this  Na- 
tion when  we  have  agencies  that, 
through  the  public  process  today,  reach 
out  and  make  those  determinations 
that  are  appropriate  and  adequate, 
both  for  military  and  commercial  air 
flights. 

And  that  is  where  this  issue  ought  to 
rest,  consistent  with  what  we  see  our 
mission  to  be,  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional purpose,  consistent  with  the 
citizens  of  Duck  Valley  Indian  Reserva- 
tion and  what  may  or  may  not  be  sa- 
cred land,  but  what  clearly  is  their 
right  as  a  nation.  Those  are  all  impor- 
tant things. 

The  environmental  impact  statement 
soon  to  be  out  will  talk  about  the  sen- 
sitivity in  low-level  flights  to  wildlife. 
We  are  concerned  about  that.  We  are 
not  breaking  out  windows.  We  want  to 
be  concerned  that  low-level  flights  do 
not  impact  the  mountain  sheep  that 
are  out  there,  the  sage  hen  that  was 
talked  about  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada—the sage  hen,  by  the  way,  that  is 
increasing  rapidly  in  numbers  in  the 
very  flight  areas  that  the  Senator  has 
talked  about.  Nevada  Fish  and  Game 
and  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  argue  that 
those  numbers  have  increased. 

It  was  not  a  relation  to  low-level 
flights.  The  numbers  declined  several 
years  ago  as  a  relation  to  coyotes  and 
predation,  not  in  the  air  but  from  the 
ground. 

And  we  also  know  that  on  other  air 
bases — and  certainly  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  numerous  training  ranges 
across  his  State,  and  I  notice  that  he 
chose  not  to  put  limits  on  any  of 
those — but  wildlife,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, can  and  does  abound  on 
those  training  ranges,  unless  they  are 
where  actual  live  bombing  goes  on.  and 
we  have  decided  to  sacrifice  certain 
areas  for  that  purpose. 

But  that  is  not  the  kind  of  training 
range  we  are  talking  about  here.  We 
are  talking  about  primarily— and.  with 
the  expansion  of  the  range,  almost  ex- 
clusively— electronic  activity,  which  is 
the  nature  of  the  current  and  new 
training  technique. 

Well.  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
we  expand  our  understanding  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  It  is  not  just  a 
simple  approach.  It  is  an  increasingly 
complicated  problem.  It  does  bind  the 
hands  of  an  Air  Guard  in  Idaho  and  in 
Nevada.  They  will  use  this  range  in 
time.  Some  of  them  do  today.  It  could 
well  bind  the  hands  of  an  expanded 
mission    at    the    Mountain    Home    Air 
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Force  Base,  a  mission  that  this  Con- 
gress sees  as  increasingly  valuable  to 
the  readiness  and  the  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is  with  those  concerns  that  I  offer 
this  information  today. 

You  know,  I  honestly  do  not  know 
whether  I  ought  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. But  I  do  think  this  Senate  ought 
to  be  very,  very  cautious  in  arbitrar- 
ily—and I  repeat,  arbitrarily— choos- 
ing, across  this  Nation,  flight  floors  on 
certain  kinds  of  reservations  instead  of 
allowing  a  process  that  is  well-defined 
today— and  that  is  underway,  in  this 
instance,  today— but  is  being  prejudged 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Those  are  really  the  issues  at  hand 
here,  important  issues  that  I  think  this 
Senate  needs  to  deal  with. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  at 
this  moment  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Defense,  and  also  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  because  I  believe  that 
this  issue  touches  upon  my  responsibil- 
ities as  chairman  of  these  two  respec- 
tive committees. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  Nevada  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  believe  that  the  approach  he  has 
taken  is  a  reasonable  one  and  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  support  of  this  body. 

Accordingly,  if  I  may  be  permitted.  I 
would  like  to  ask  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  mandate  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  do 
anything.  This  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment.  All  it  says  is  that  we 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  call  upon 
the  Air  Force  to  consider  the  concerns 
of  the  Shoshone/Paiute  Tribe;  just  to 
listen  to  them  and  take  into  consider- 
ation their  concerns  when  plans  are 
made  for  flight  training.  It  does  not 
say  that  the  Air  Force  must  stop. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
readiness,  concerned  to  the  point  where 
I  have  consistently  supported  men  and 
women  in  uniform  to  a  point  where  my 
constituents  have  questioned  my  loy- 
alty to  my  State. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  is  one  of  very 
few  where  we  permit  the  military  to 
drop  ordnance — bombs.  We  have  firing 
ranges.  We  have  target  ranges  where 
we  permit  our  Air  Force  to  drop  bombs, 
and  we  permit  our  artillery  men  to 
shoot  the  heavy  cannons.  You  do  not 
see  this  in  other  State. 

But,  in  order  to  maintain  the  readi- 
ness of  our  force,  the  people  of  Hawaii 
have  said.  "Yes;  even  if  these  grounds 
are  sacred,  we  would  permit  this."  In 
fact,  until  recently,  a  whole  island  was 
a  target  island,  an  important  island. 

We  took  the  people  out  of  that  island 
to  permit  the  bombing.  So  I  take  no 


back  seat  when  it  comes  to  maintain- 
ing readiness  of  our  forces.  I  believe 
the  people  of  Hawaii  have  stood  tall  in 
this  area. 

In  this  case,  if  I  may  now  put  on  my 
cap  as  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee,  a  little  background  might 
be  necessary  to  understand  our  rela- 
tionship with  Indian  people. 

Although  it  is  very  difficult  for  most 
Americans  to  comprehend  this.  Indians 
are  sovereign.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Indian  nations.  Our  Found- 
ing Fathers,  over  200  years  ago.  were 
very  sensitive  to  this.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  repeatedly  upheld 
this  constitutionally.  And.  as  part  of 
the  constitutional  relationship  be- 
tween our  Government  and  the  many 
governments  of  Indian  nations,  we  en- 
tered into  800  treaties  with  Indian  na- 
tions— albeit  most  of  these  treaties 
were  forced  upon  the  Indians.  They  had 
no  choice.  Most  of  these  treaties  had 
guns  backing  them  up.  But  they  were 
treaties  between  one  sovereign,  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  sovereign, 
the  Indian  nation — 800  treaties. 

These  treaties  were  presented  to  our 
predecessors  in  the  U.S.  Senate  because 
the  law  says  it  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  Of  the  800  treaties.  430  were  ig- 
nored by  this  body.  Our  predecessors 
ignored  these  treaties  that  were  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  we  insisted  that  the  Indians  live  up 
to  their  commitment.  We  ratified  370. 
Of  the  370  treaties  we  ratified,  we  vio- 
lated provisions  in  every  single  one  of 
them;  every  single  one.  We  were  con- 
sistent. 

These  treaties  are  sacred  documents. 
We  have  had  treaties  with  France  and 
Germany  and  Japan  and  Israel  and  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Today  we 
insist  upon  the  sanctity  of  these  trea- 
ties, and  we  criticize  countries  that 
might  violate  provisions  in  them. 

The  treaties  were,  for  the  most  part, 
documents  that  involved  land.  Keep  in 
mind  that  at  one  time  these  lands  that 
we  call  the  United  States  of  America 
were  owned  by  the  Indians.  They  were 
here  long  before  we  came  along.  But 
because  of  the  might  of  the  United 
States  and  because  of  the  generosity  of 
the  Indians,  they  decided  that  500  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  would  suffice  for 
their  tribes.  So  these  treaties  were 
drafted. 

I  hope  some  of- my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  read  some  of  these 
treaties.  They  are  beautiful  documents. 

As  long  as  the  Sun  rises  in  the  east  and 
sets  in  the  west,  and  as  long  as  the  waters 
flow  from  the  mountains  to  the  rivers,  this 
land  is  yours. 

That  was  500  million  acres  of  land. 
Today  the  Indians  own  less  than  50  mil- 
lion acres  of  land.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  we  found  gold  in  some  of  these 
lands,  we  found  oil  in  others,  and  at 
gunpoint  we  took  it  away. 

At  one  time,  anthropologists  say, 
there  were  over  10  million  Indians  re- 


siding in  these  United  States.  Today 
we  have  less  than  2  million. 

These  statistics  are  significant  be- 
cause in  every  other  ethnic  group  there 
is  an  increase.  In  any  other  ethnic 
group  there  is  an  increase.  Only  with 
the  Indians  there  is  a  decrease.  I  would 
not  want  to  reiterate  the  history  of  our 
relationship,  but  it  is  a  messy,  miser- 
able, shameful  chapter  in  our  history. 

In  the  case  we  are  discussing  now, 
the  Shoshone-Paiute,  these  lands  that 
they  have  were  forced  upon  them.  They 
are  not  lands  of  great  color  and  great 
foliage.  These  were  the  leftover  lands 
that  no  one  else  wanted  at  that  time, 
and  we  told  the  Shoshone-Paiutes:  Go 
there.  And  they  have  been  living  there 
for  nearly  150  years.  But  in  that  period 
they  have  cared  for  the  lands.  They 
have  buried  their  ancestors.  They  have 
established  their  religious  centers,  and 
certain  sites  have  become  sacred,  just 
as  we  build  cathedrals  and  synagogues 
and  mosques  in  the  United  States.  All 
it  says  here  is  that,  "In  that  small 
strip  of  land,  we  would  like  you  to  con- 
sider our  concerns  when  you  make 
your  flight  patterns." 

I  do  not  think  they  are  asking  for  too 
much.  I  cannot  imagine  the  Air  Force  ' 
buzzing  the  National  Cathedral.  It  is 
unthinkable.  Or  buzzing  the  city  of 
Washington.  We  make  flight  patterns 
for  that  purpose.  That  is  all  they  are 
asking  for.  They  are  not  saying,  and  we 
are  not  telling  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
"You  may  not  fly."  We  are  saying, 
"Listen  to  the  Indians.  Listen  to  their 
concerns." 

I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  approach. 
I  say  reasonable  because  originally  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  for  good  reasons, 
had  drafted  a  bill  that  would  have  man- 
dated and  required  the  Air  Force  to 
stop  their  flying.  I  suggested  this 
might  affect  the  readiness  of  the  Air 
Force  and  it  might  concern  the  place- 
ment of  the  base.  So  he  came  up  with 
this  most  reasonable  compromise,  just 
to  make  certain  that  our  Air  Force 
would  sit  down  with  the  Indians  and  se- 
riously take  into  consideration  their 
concerns. 

I  hope  the  U.S.  Senate  will  unani- 
mously adopt  this,  because  what  is  in- 
volved here  is  a  very  sacred  trust.  Be- 
cause of  the  sovereign  nature  of  Indi- 
ans, because  of  the  treaties  we  have 
adopted  with  the  Shoshones,  there  is 
an  important  trust  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  And  that  trust  relation- 
ship says,  because  you  have  given  us 
all  your  lands,  because  you  have  sac- 
rificed all  your  sacred  lands,  we  will 
make  certain  that  you  can  live  a  good 
life  on  this  land.  I  think  there  is  a  trea- 
ty obligation  involved  in  this. 

So  I  hope  the  United  States  Senate 
will  consider  this  and  give  this  unani- 
mous support.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues, as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee I  would  oppose  any  move  on 
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the  part  of  any  Senator  that  would 
jeopardize  the  readiness  of  our  forces. 
This  is  a  pledge  that  we  have  made  in 
this  committee.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  amendment  in  any  way  will 
jeopardize  the  readiness  of  our  forces. 

I  am  certain  that  after  discussions, 
decisions  will  be  reached  where  train- 
ing can  be  held,  low-level  flying  can  be 
held,  because  there  is  a  lot  of  acreage 
of  uninhabited  areas. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  very  simple 
amendment.  This  may  appear  to  be 
just  a  sense  of  the  Senate,  but  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  it  is  an 
important  amendment  because  it  in- 
volves our  relationship  with  sovereign 
people.  It  involves  our  trust  relation- 
ship, and  it  involves  treaty  obligations. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  we  did  some- 
thing right  as  far  as  our  relationship 
goes. 

A  final  word.  Because  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  sub- 
committee. I  would  like  to  put  a  foot- 
note because  today  we  speak  of  men 
and  women  who  put  on  the  uniform  to 
stand  in  harm's  way  in  our  behalf. 
Throughout  our  history,  millions  of 
men  and  women  have  done  that.  A 
footnote  of  statistics;  Of  all  the  ethnic 
groups  in  the  United  States,  whether 
they  be  German.  Irish.  Chinese.  Viet- 
namese, or  what  have  you.  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  more  Indians  have  put  on 
the  uniform  of  this  country  of  ours  and 
more  Indians  have  given  their  lives  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  with  all  the 
misery  and  with  all  the  mistreatment, 
they  love  this  country. 

The  least  we  can  do  now  is  to  show 
our  concern  and  our  love  for  them.  So 
I  hope  that  we  can  support  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Reid). 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
extend  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  joining  in  this  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  and  especially 
for  his  profound  remarks  relative  to 
the  history  of  the  native  Americans 
with  this  body. 

This  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
says  as  follows: 

(a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  consider 
the  comments  of  the  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation  of  the 
Shoshone-Paiute  Tribes  in  making  decisions 
on  u^  of  airspace  above  such  reservation. 

(b)'  the  interests  of  the  Duck  Valley  Res- 
ervation of  the  Shoshone-Paiute  Tribes  re- 
ceive the  appropriate  consideration  under 
any  pending  or  future  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  process  involving  airspace 
over  Duck  Valley  Reservation,  and. 

(c)  to  the  extent  practicable,  airspace  used 
for  military  training  flights  below  15.000  feet 
above  ground  level  over  the  Duck  Valley 
Reservation  shall  be  over  uninhabited  areas 
of  the  Reservation. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Certainly,  as 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  manager 


of  this  bill,  said,  this  is  not  going  to 
jeopardize  training  All  it  does  is  have 
the  Air  Force  sit  down  and  talk  to  the 
native  Americans  and  get  their  input. 
That  is  not  asking  too  much.  We  owe 
that  to  those  people. 

As  far  as  my  friend  from  Idaho  say- 
ing that  there  are  bases  in  Nevada,  of 
course  there  are  bases  in  Nevada.  The 
finest  naval  training  flight  facility  in 
the  world  is  at  Fallon.  The  greatest  air 
fighter,  air  training  facility  in  the 
world  is  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  But 
frankly.  Mr.  President,  my  friend  was 
wrong.  There  are  many  restrictions  fly- 
ing out  of  Nellis  and  flying  out  of 
Fallon,  as  far  as  where  they  can  go. 
what  they  can  do.  We  are  not  asking 
for  this.  We  are  aisking  the  Air  Force  to 
sit  down  and  talk.  It  is  reasonable.  It 
should  be  done. 

I  hope,  as  my  friend  from  Hawaii 
said,  that  everyone  in  the  Senate  will 
vote  for  this. 

Parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  my  understanding  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  this 
matter,  and  it  is  also  my  understand- 
ing that  the  votes  are  going  to  be  Mon- 
day; is  that  right? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  hour  of  7  p.m.  on 
Monday,  the  Reid  amendment  will  be 
the  first  amendment  to  be  voted  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  BOXER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  little  time  this  afternoon 
to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator iNOUYE.  for  putting  language  and 
dollars  into  this  bill  that  will  allow  the 
National  Guard  to  be  used  to  bolster 
our  understaffed  border  patrol. 

I  first  wrote  to  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  on  June  29  and  asked  her  to 
look  at  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the 
National  Guard  in  this  capacity.  Then 
on  August  17.  I  traveled  with  Attorney 
General  Reno  and  Senator  Dianne 
Feinstein  to  the  Mexico-California 
border  to  be  briefed  by  officials  on  the 
problem,  to  view  this  problem  myself 
and  to  speak  with  National  Guard  per- 
sonnel who  were  assisting  in  the  drug 
enforcement  area. 

What  I  saw  when  I  got  there  were 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  wait- 
ing to  run  across  the  border  from  Mex- 
ico into  California.  What  I  was  shown 
there  were  thousands  and  thousands  of 
forged  documents  which  are  used  by 
the  smugglers. 

Then  on  September  22.  I  met  with 
Maj.  Gen.  John  Conway  of  the  National 
Guard  bureau  and  talked  to  him  about 
devising  a  plan,  modeled  after  the  cur- 
rent counterdrug  program,  that  would 
supplement  our  border  patrol  with  Na- 
tional Guard  men  and  women. 


Today,  again,  I  want  to  thank  Sen- 
ators Reid  and  Inouye  for  working 
with  me  to  include  funding  for  this  im- 
portant provision  in  the  1994  Defense 
Appropriations  Act. 

We  need  to  be  clear  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  issue  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion. It  may  seem  like  restating  the  ob- 
vious, but  when  we  talk  about  stopping 
the  influx  of  undocumented  immi- 
grants, we  are  not  talking  about  re- 
stricting legal  immigration.  There  is  a 
difference  between  illegal  immigration 
and  legal  immigration.  I,  myself,  am  a 
first  generation  American  on  my  moth- 
er's side. 

I  know  that  this  Nation  was  built 
upon  the  dreams  of  immigrants  who 
traveled  here  from  all  over  the  world.  I 
know  that  immigration  is  what  makes 
this  Nation  great;  it  is  what  weaves  to- 
gether the  fabric  that  we  call  America. 

We  need  to  shed  the  extreme  rhetoric 
on  both  sides  of  this  illegal  immigra- 
tion debate  and  focus  on  the  issue  at 
hand.  The  issue  is  enforcement  of  our 
laws.  We  already  know  that  the  illegal 
immigration  problem  is  a  critical  one. 
and  the  Congress  has  enacted  com- 
prehensive laws  to  address  it.  These 
laws  are  clear,  and  today  I  am  offering 
a  plan  to  strengthen  our  ability  to  en- 
force them. 

For  over  100  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  had  control  over  U.S.  im- 
migration policy.  These  policies  are 
written,  administered,  and  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  immigration  has  crit- 
ical implications  for  our  economy  and 
our  national  security. 

In  1952.  we  passed  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  and  created  the 
legal  framework  of  our  current  immi- 
gration system.  Chapter  12  of  title  VIII 
governs  immigration  and  nationality 
and  makes  it  perfectly  clear  what  is 
legal  and  what  is  not.  This  chapter  spe- 
cifically identifies  the  conditions  for 
entering  the  United  States,  conditions 
for  working  and  remaining  here,  and 
conditions  for  becoming  a  citizen. 

More  recently,  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1990  established  new  guidelines  for 
those  individuals  who  legally  enter  this 
country.  We  have  set  up  a  system 
where  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
may  enter  are  family  members  seeking 
reunification  with  other  family  mem- 
bers. 

By  placing  family  reunification  at 
the  centerpiece  of  our  policies,  we  are 
saying  a  lot  about  the  family  friendly 
nature  of  our  immigration  laws.  We  are 
saying  that  families  are  the  foundation 
of  a  healthy  nation;  that  they  serve  as 
buffers  to  help  ease  the  cultural  and 
psychological  transition  that  often  ac- 
companies immigration,  and  that  they 
provide  the  critical  support  that  en- 
ables our  immigrant  children  to  con- 
tribute to  the  work  force,  reach  beyond 
their  grasp  and  live  the  American 
dream. 
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To  preserve  legal  immigration  and 
all  its  contributions,  we  must  also  rec- 
ognize and  respond  to  the  challenges 
and  difficulties  posed  by  illegal  immi- 
gration. In  1986,  after  more  than  15 
years  of  concern  and  deliberation,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act.  The  expressed  intent 
of  this  act  was  to  stop  the  influx  of  il- 
legal immigrants,  regain  control  over 
our  borders  and  ensure  that  U.S.  jobs 
continue  to  go  to  U.S.  citizens  and  to 
those  who  are  legally  here. 

Acknowledging  that  the  most  com- 
mon reason  for  illegal  entry  into  the 
United  States  was  the  prospect  of 
work.  Congress  instituted  employer 
sanctions  as  an  essential  enforcement 
mechanism  to  curb  illegal  immigra- 
tion. 

Specifically,  the  Immigration  Re- 
form and  Control  Act  of  1986  makes  it 
"unlawful  for  a  person  or  other  entity 
to  hire,  or  to  recruit  or  refer  for  a  fee, 
for  employment  in  the  United  States 
an  alien  who  has  not  entered  the  Unit- 
ed States  legally  or  whose  immigration 
status  does  not  permit  employment." 

Mr.  President,  the  act  makes  the 
point  perfectly  clearly.  Employers 
should  not  be  able  to  use  one  hand  to 
take  jobs  away  from  U.S.  citizens  and 
those  who  are  here  legally  and  the 
other  hand  to  entice  illegal  immi- 
grants toward  work  that  is  often 
exploitive.  We  do  not  need  to  go  any 
further  than  the  San  Diego  border  to 
realize  we  haven't  provided  the  re- 
sources needed  to  back  up  these  laws. 
Just  look  at  the  statistics.  Every  night 
of  the  week,  the  San  Diego  Border  Pa- 
trol unit  apprehends  up  to  2,000  illegal 
immigrants,  and  an  estimated  3  million 
people  illegally  cross  the  United 
States-Mexico  border  each  year.  Be- 
tween 200,000  and  300,000  of  these  en- 
trants become  permanent  inhabitants. 
By  some  estimates,  California  is  home 
to  approximately  1.3  million  illegal  im- 
migrants, more  than  50  percent  of  all 
the  undocumented  immigrants  living 
in  America. 

We  must  understand  that  our  laws  do 
not  mean  anything  if  we  do  not  give 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  [INS]  the  tools  it  needs  to  ef- 
fectively enforce  those  laws. 

On  August  4,  1993,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  issued  a 
report  highlighting  enforcement  defi- 
ciencies at  the  INS.  I  wish  to  read  just 
a  few  sentences  directly  from  this  re- 
port: 

The  enforcement  functions  of  INS  have  suf- 
fered substantially  from  the  failure  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  to  provide 
adequate  staff  to  do  the  job.  Despite  in- 
creases in  funding  for  the  Border  Patrol,  the 
portion  of  Border  Patrol  agent  time  devoted 
to  Border  Patrol  activities  actually  de- 
creased from  71  percent  to  60  percent  be- 
tween 1986  and  1991.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  border  patrol 
has  "lost  control  of  the  southwest  border  in 
part  because  of  staffing  shortages  " 

We  must  listen  to  those  who  are  on 
the  front  lines.  We  need  to  listen  to 
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Gus  DeLaVina,  the  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Border  Patrol  in  southern  California. 
This  past  Monday  he  was  quoted  in  the 
San  Diego  Union  as  saying,  "I  could 
guarantee  90  percent  control  of  this 
border  if  we  had  the  proper  backup." 

Congress  has  studied  the  problem, 
heard  the  experts,  listened  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  on  the  lines.  Now  it  is  time 
for  us  to  offer  innovative  solutions  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  of  our 
laws. 

As  I  explained  on  July  29,  when  I  first 
offered  my  plan,  the  National  Guard  is 
already  utilized  for  purposes  ranging 
from  national  disaster  relief  to  drug 
interdiction  and  from  customs  oper- 
ations to  local  law  enforcement.  We 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  put  these 
fine  men  and  women  to  work  helping 
our  Border  Patrol  officers  stem  the 
flow  of  illegal  immigration.  We  know 
that  our  Border  Patrol  officers  are 
spread  too  thin.  In  California,  we  only 
have  200  Border  Patrol  agents  patrol- 
ling the  200-mile  border  at  any  given 
time.  As  of  September  18,  nationally 
we  had  3,993  Border  Patrol  officers; 
1,247  of  these  officers  were  assigned  to 
California. 

But,  when  we  look  at  the  activity 
breakdowns  of  our  Border  Patrol 
agents,  we  find  that  far  too  few  of  them 
are  actually  assigned  to  interdict  un- 
documented immigrants. 

We  know  that  we  need  to  expand  the 
capability  of  our  Border  Patrol.  In  an 
ideal  world,  we  would  simply  increase 
the  number  of  those  officers.  But,  we 
all  understand  the  budgetary  con- 
straints facing  America  today.  We 
know  that  we  need  to  reinvent  Govern- 
ment and  find  ways  to  do  more  with 
less.  By  utilizing  the  National  Guard  as 
a  force  multiplier  to  the  Border  Patrol, 
we  will  be  able  to  dq  just  that. 

Our  Counter  Drug 'Program  offers  an 
instructive  model  for  the  pivotal  role 
that  the  National  Guard  could  play  in 
stemming  illegal  immigration  activi- 
ties. 

Many  have  asked  me,  "Senator,  what 
do  you  think  the  National  Guard  could 
do?"  While  it  will  eventually  be  up  to 
the  Governor  to  offer  a  specific  plan  on 
what  they  would  do,  I  want  to  give  you 
some  of  the  elements  that  I  believe 
should  be  included  in  the  Border  Patrol 
Program. 

First,  separate  letters  from  a  State's 
Governor  and  Attorney  General  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. These  letters  should  confirm 
that  they  have  reviewed  the  submitted 
plan  and  found  it  to  be  in  compliance 
with  State  law. 

Second,  each  State  should  specify  the 
specific  mission  it  wants  the  Guard  to 
perform.  In  the  Counter  Drug  Program 
the  Guard  has  provided  ground  recon- 
naissance and  surveillance,  aerial  re- 
connaissance and  surveillance,  aerial 
photography,  aerial  interdiction,  cargo 
inspection,  aerial  transportation, 
maintenance  support,  training,  and  ad- 


ministrative support  when  this  support 
would  free  up  someone  to  perform  their 
law  enforcement  duties. 

The  Guard  could  fill  many  of  these 
roles  in  their  efforts  to  supplement  the 
Border  Patrol.  They  could  offer  admin- 
istrative support  and  free  up  those  offi- 
cers who  are  now  behind  a  desk  to  get 
to  the  border  where  they  are  needed. 
They  could  provide  engineering  support 
like  building  fences.  They  could  map 
the  border.  They  could  offer  transpor- 
tation assistance  for  prisoners. 

Again,  we  have  Border  Patrol  agents. 
Madam  President,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  on  the  border  to  stop  illegal  immi- 
gration, but  they  are  driving  a  carload 
of  illegal  immigrants  back  to  the  other 
side  of  the  border.  They  could  be  re- 
lieved by  a  National  Guard  driver. 

They  could  perform  cargo  inspections 
in  order  to  detect  the  illegal  immi- 
grants who  are  smuggled  here  in  the 
back  of  trucks,  and  they  could  survey 
and  monitor  the  border  at  both  check 
points  and  noncheck  points. 

In  each  of  these  roles,  they  are  serv- 
ing as  force  multipliers,  freeing  up  our 
Border  Patrol  officers  to  more  effec- 
tively do  their  jobs. 

Third,  a  State's  plan  should  detail 
the  cost  and  the  number  of  people  as- 
signed to  each  mission. 

Fourth,  the  plan  should  clearly  delin- 
eate the  Border  Patrol's  strategies, 
goals  and  objectives  and  include  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  outlin- 
ing the  cooperation  needed  between  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Border  Patrol 
in  order  to  meet  these  goals. 

Fifth,  there  should  be  a  clarification 
of  the  chain  of  command. 

And  sixth,  there  should  be  a  state- 
ment outlining  the  parameters  of  the 
Guard's  authority. 

While  including  the  6  points  that  I 
have  outlined  today,  the  Boxer  Na- 
tional Guard  plan  must  give  the  States 
the  opportunity  to  design  a  program  to 
make  it  work.  As  California  debates 
these  questions,  it  is  critical  for  us  to 
work  together  and  devise  solutions. 
That  is  why  I  am  calling  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  working  group  involving  my 
staff  in  California,  Senator  Feinstein's 
staff,  the  San  Diego  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Border  Patrol,  the  National 
Guard  and  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. It  is  my  hope  this  group  will  be 
able  to  help  California  create  a  plan 
that  supplements  our  Border  Patrol, 
helps  California  control  her  borders, 
and  thus  restores  the  confidence  of 
Califomians  that  illegal  immigration 
is  under  control. 

Madam  President,  in  conclusion,  I 
wish  to  again  thank  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  for  being  so  helpful 
to  those  of  us  who  are  confronting  this 
problem  of  illegal  immigration.  Cer- 
tainly, everyone  knows  that  he  and  I 
and  those  of  us  who  are  moving  for- 
ward with  this  proposal  realize  the 
great  value  of  legal  immigration.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  realize  that  there 
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could  be  a  tremendous  backlash 
against  legal  immigration  if  we  do  not 
stem  this  flow  of  Illegal  immigrants 
into  our  country. 

I  believe  that  as  we  move  this  pro- 
posal forward,  allowing  the  Governor  of 
our  State  and  any  other  State  that 
wishes  to  use  the  National  Guard  to 
draw  up  a  plan  with  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  it  and  work  together,  we 
will  see  that  we  can  turn  the  tide  on 
this  problem  and  once  again  people  in 
this  country  will  have  confidence  that 
we  have  control  over  our  borders  and 
over  illegal  immigration. 

My  thanks  again  to  Senator  Reid  and 
Senator  Lnouye. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
MURRAY).  The  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  my  dear  friend 
from  California.  I  wish  to  commend 
and  congratulate  her  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention.  As  a  grandson 
and  a  son  of  immigrants,  I  am  a  bit 
sensitive  to  immigration,  and  I  believe 
that  her  proposal  is  right  on  target. 

I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much.  I  am.  too.  a  daughter  on 
my  mother's  side  of  a  first  generation 
American.  My  father  was  the  only  one 
of  nine  children  bom  in  America.  I 
know  the  greatest  of  our  country  is 
this  fabric  that  we  put  together.  But  if 
we  do  not  control  this  illegal  problem, 
we  are  going  to  see  an  immense  back- 
lash. 

I  again  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
kind  words. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  consent 
that  was  granted  on  the  Reid  amend- 
ment be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
have  several  measures  that  have  been 
cleared  and  approved. 

AME.NDMENT  NO.  lOM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  is 
set  aside,  and  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inguye),  for 
himself,  and  Mr  Steve.ns.  proposes  an 
amendmenunumbered  1046. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12  of  the  bill,  line  27.  after  the 
word  ■installations",  insert  the  following:  ■; 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  heading.  Sl.000.000  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  use  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  exploitation 


of  captured  Iraqi  Government  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Kurds  and  other  minorities  of 
northern  Iraq:  Provided  further.  That  the 
funds,  in  the  preceding  proviso  may  be  made 
available  for  personal  service  contracts  of 
Arabic-language  linguists  and  may  be  ex- 
empt from  competitive  bidding  require- 
ments: Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading.  $1,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  only  for  the  Defense  Map- 
ping Agency  to  evaluate  and  procure  avail- 
able imagery  photographs  and  materials 
from  .successor  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union:  Provided  further.  That  the  Directoriof 
the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  shall  report  to 
the  congressional  defense  committees  the 
availability  of  such  imagery  materials,  pri- 
orities for  acquisition  and  the  process  for  the 
dissemination  of  such  materials  to  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  authorities,  aca- 
demic institutions,  and  the  private  sector 
not  later  than  March  15.  1994". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  Iraqi  documents 
that  were  captured  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  These  documents  relate 
to  the  Iraqi  treatment  of  Kurds.  It  also 
relates  to  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency 
and  the  use  of  photographs  that  were 
taken  over  the  old  Soviet  territory. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
am.  too.  pleased  to  support  this  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

It  has  only  recently  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  imagery  photograph 
documents  available  through  the  Rus- 
sian and  Soviet  archives  are  now  being 
made  available,  and  some  of  them  I 
think  will  have  substantial  interest  in 
our  State  and  local  governments  be- 
cause they  are  images  that  were  taken 
by  the  Soviets  in  the  days  that  they 
were  preparing  to  be  our  aggressor.  But 
I  am  led  to  believe  they  are  very  high 
quality.  They  are  a  type  of  information 
particularly  taken  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  Soviet  satellites  that  would 
be  of  great  interest  to  our  people. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  friend.  I 
thank  him  for  being  willing  to  include 
that  portion  of  this  amendment  also. 

IRAQ  SECRET  POLICE  DOCUMENTS  PROJECT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate debates  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
discuss  an  ongoing  project  of  tremen- 
dous Interest  to  the  Senate. 

To  summarize  briefly,  shortly  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war, 
the  Kurds  and  other  minorities  in 
northern  Iraq  rose  up  in  rebellion 
against  Saddam  Hussein.  Though  the 
rebellion  wais  defeated,  the  Kurdish 
leadership  managed  to  secure  vast 
quantities  of  files  from  Iraqi  secret  po- 
lice headquarters.  These  documents 
paint  an  extraordinary  and  undeniable 
picture  of  efforts  by  the  regime  under 
Saddam  Hussein  to  commit  genocide 
against  the  Kurds. 

The  Kurdish  leadership,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense, arranged  to  have  the  documents 
transported  to  the  United  States.  Two 


such  transfers  have  occurred— the  sec- 
ond just  this  past  August— and  there 
are  more  than  18  tons  of  Iraqi  secret 
police  documents  in  the  United  States. 
These  documents  are  currently  being 
translated,  sorted,  and  cataloged  by  a 
group  of  researchers  from  Middle  East 
Watch,  an  independent  human  rights 
organization,  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense.  The  purpose  of  this  re- 
search is  twofold:  First,  the  documents 
will  be  used  as  evidence  against  the 
Saddam  Hussein  regime  for  war  crimes 
or  crimes  against  humanity,  and  sec- 
ond, they  will  be  used  as  source  mate- 
rial for  historians  and  scholars  of  Iraq. 
Mr.  President,  I  note  the  presence  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  Senator 
MOYNIHAN.  I  know  that  Senator  MoY- 
NiHAN  has  a  keen  interest  in  this 
project  and  I  wonder  if  he  would  like  to 
comment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Pell.  I  have 
followed  this  project  with  great  inter- 
est indeed,  and  would  add  to  the  chair- 
man's comments  only  a  word  or  two 
about  the  significance  of  the  docu- 
ments and  the  work  of  the  researchers. 
First,  these  documents  will  provide 
the  core  of  an  approach  to  the  behavior 
of  Saddams  regime— that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  engaged  in  criminal  conduct. 
His  activities  are  violations  of  clear 
law  established  by  international  con- 
ventions to  which  Iraq  is  a  party. 

Second,  the  documents  provide 
graphic  evidence  of  Iraqi  atrocities; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  veracity  as 
they  were  written,  signed  and  filed  by 
agents  of  the  Iraqi  secret  police.  If 
properly  exploited,  these  documents 
could  prove  that  Saddam  Hussein  en- 
gaged in  crimes  against  humanity  and 
war  crimes.  This  will  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage that  as  long  as  the  Saddam  Hus- 
sein regime  remains  in-place,  Iraq  will 
remain  an  international  pariah. 

Third,  I  wish  to  commend  the  re- 
searchers from  Middle  East  Watch  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
work  they  have  completed.  Their 
painstaking  efforts  have  been  accom- 
plished despite  scarce  resources.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  provided 
linguists  for  the  project  from  the  var- 
ious service  branches.  However,  I  know 
that  there  is  a  sore  need  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  augment  this 
contingent  by  contracting  for  the  per- 
sonal services  of  professional  linguists. 
Moreover,  the  entire  project  could  be 
completed  more  rapidly  if  these  con- 
tract employees  were  not  subject  to 
the  competitive  bidding  requirements. 
In  most  instances  I  strongly  support 
competitive  bidding.  In  this  instance,  I 
do  not. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  Pell. 
for  his  strong  and  capable  leadership 
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on  this  project.  He  has  gone  well  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  to  ensure  that 
this  project  succeeds. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  Senator  Inouye. 
Does  the  chairman  support  providing 
the  Department  of  Defense  the  re- 
sources and  flexibility  to  facilitate  this 
project? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  Sub- 
committee, as  well  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  As 
the  Senators  may  recall,  because  of  my 
deep  concern  regarding  Iraq's  mili- 
tarily offensive  activities  in  the  Middle 
East,  5  years  ago  I  proposed  a  blockade 
on  Iraq.  Unfortunately,  that  measure 
failed  because  of  jurisdictional  objec- 
tions. This  concern  remains  just  as 
strong,  if  not  stronger,  today.  There- 
fore, I  will  be  pleased  to  assist  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  this 
project  by  introducing  an  amendments 
to  H.R.  3116,  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  that  provides  $1,000,000  in 
available  operation  and  maintenance, 
defensewide.  funds  to  exploit  captured 
Iraqi  Government  documents  relating 
to  the  Kurds  and  other  minorities  of 
northern  Iraq. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1046)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  1(M7 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  unresolved  commercial  disputes 
in  Saudi  Arabia) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  for 
Mr.  ExoN.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1047. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  157,  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  should  work 
diligently  and  without  delay  to  resolve  satis- 


factorily the  outstanding  commercial  dis- 
putes identified  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce letter;  date  May  27,  1992:  Provided. 
That  not  later  than  February  1,  1994.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  the  process  for  the  res- 
olution of  commercial  disputes  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  the  prognosis  for  any  of  the  disputes 
which  remain  unresolved. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  this 
is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment 
urging  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  resolve  cer- 
tain disputes.  We  have  studied  this 
matter.  We  find  no  objection  to  it.  We 
urge  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  these  reflect 
similar  concerns  that  were  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  last 
year.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  1047)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  procedure 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Somalia 
amendment  of  Senator  Gorton  which 
was  part  of  the  list  submitted  last 
evening  be  crossed  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MISSING  VICTIMS  OF  WAR  IN 
THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  immeas- 
urable depths  of  despair  and  agony  felt 
by  the  individual  victims  of  the  war  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  let  alone  the 
wide  scale  on  which  the  population  of 
this  region  shares  the  resulting  emo- 
tional scars.  To  be  forced  to  surrender 
your  house  and  possessions  for  which 
you  worked  hard  for  many,  many 
years;  to  be  expelled  from  the  village 
and  area  which  you  and  your  family 
have  called  home,  perhaps  for  several 
generations;  to  learn  of  and  even  wit- 


ness loved  ones  being  brutalized  and 
killed,  sometimes  by  people  you  knew 
as  neighbors;  to  have  all  of  this  happen 
so  senselessly  is  unimaginable. 

But  it  has  happened,  daily  for  more 
than  2  years,  to  victims  of  aggression 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  Croatia,  and 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  particular. 

Life  can  never  be  the  same  for  these 
people.  With  time,  some  will  hopefully 
be  able  to  put  the  past  behind  them  as 
best  they  can  and  move  on,  when,  and 
if,  this  violent  tragedy  finally  con- 
cludes. Among  those  who  are  least 
likely  to  make  such  a  recovery,  how- 
ever, are  those  with  loved  ones  who  are 
counted  not  among  the  dead  or  the 
homeless,  but  the  missing.  Thousands 
of  people  are  unaccounted  for. 

Recently,  the  Helsinki  Commission, 
which  I  chair,  was  visited  by  a  few  such 
people,  women  from  the  Croatian  city 
of  Vukovar,  which  fell  to  Yugoslav 
military  and  rebel  Serb  units  after 
months  of  bombardment  in  November 
1991.  Some  of  these  women  already 
knew  of  dead  sons  and  other  relatives, 
but  they  also  had  missing  sons,  sons 
who  disappeared  during  and  after  the 
siege.  Some  of  the  missing  were  injured 
in  combat,  and  were  therefore  among 
the  hundreds  hospitalized  in  Vukovar 
when  the  city  fell.  While  some  believe 
that  they  are  among  those  buried  in 
mass  graves  discovered  near  Vukovar, 
others  believe  they  still  may  be  held  in 
detention  somewhere  in  Serbia.  The 
truth  is:  nobody  knows  for  sure.  These 
women  from  Vukovar  visited  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  which  evoked  in 
them  the  painful  realization  that  they 
could  not  even  know  their  loved  ones 
were  dead  and  claim  their  remains  for 
proper  burial. 

I  think  it  appropriate  and  useful,  Mr. 
President,  to  forget  for  a  moment  that 
these  women  and  their  sons  are  not 
Americans,  and  to  ignore  whether 
these  were  Croats,  or  Serbs,  or  Bosnian 
Moslems.  Let  us  instead  try  to  imagine 
their  personal  grief,  and  note  that 
more  people  are  feeling,  not  imagining, 
that  grief  every  day,  now  especially  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Many  people,  including  here  in  the 
Senate,  have,  like  myself,  realized  for  a 
long  time  that  this  should  have  been 
stopped,  should  be  stopped  now,  and 
could  have  been  stopped  by  the  inter- 
national community  a  long,  long  time 
ago  if  there  was  just  the  will  and  the 
backbone  of  that  community  to  step 
forward.  The  international  community 
failed  to  stop  it  and,  in  my  view,  is  not 
even  sufficiently  committed  to  an  ef- 
fort to  prosecute  those  who  we  know, 
often  by  name,  and  are  available  in  the 
international  society  now  for  appre- 
hension, as  respKjnsible  for  these 
crimes,  and  little  or  nothing  is  happen- 
ing toward  them.  The  innocent  victims 
of  the  Yugoslavia  war  deserve  justice, 
but  they  must  first  and  foremost  be 
told  what  happened  to  their  loved  ones. 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  the  authorities 
at  Belgrade,  Serbia,  to  reveal  the  fate 
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of  those  thousands  of  missing  persons 
about  whom  they  must  have  some  in- 
formation, including  those  who  dis- 
appeared in  Vukovar.  I  urge  President 
Clinton  to  ensure  that  our  State  De- 
partment and  the  United  Nations  raise 
this  at  the  highest  levels  with  the  Ser- 
bian leaders  and  that  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  peace  process  that  is  going 
on  now  regarding  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia. 


THANKS 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
on  another  subject  matter,  I  want  to 
thank  my  staff  for  the  surprise  this 
morning  delivered  to  me  through  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky,  the  major- 
ity whip.  Senator  Ford,  in  the  letter  of 
thanks  for  my  leadership  or  employ- 
ment with  them. 

The  feeling  is  very  mutual.  I  have 
been  blessed  in  my  career  in  the  Senate 
and  before  as  a  prosecutor  and  in  other 
positions  having  people  who  were  will- 
ing to  give  of  themselves  time  and 
time  again,  far  more  than  was  ever  de- 
manded by  me. 

I  take  great  pride  that  they  give  me 
some  credit  for  that,  but  I  give  the  par- 
ticular credit  to  people  who  have 
worked  for  me  in  the  years  past  for 
that  dedication  not  only  personal  to 
me  and  loyal  to  me  but  to  the  job  and 
to  the  performance  of  public  service, 
and  that  is  doing  things  for  people  and 
not  expecting  a  thank  you  or  any 
gratification  for  it  except  the  satisfac- 
tion that  that  is  our  job. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1048 

(Purpose.  To  provide  for  a  study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  working  in  uranium  mills  on  the 
health  of  uranium  mill  workers) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside,  and  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  authored  by 
Senator  Bingaman  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  is 
set  aside. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  for 
Mr.  Bingaman.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1048. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  paKe  8.  line  17.  between  "environment" 
and  ":  '  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph.  S500.000  shall  be  available  only  for 
a  study  of  the  effects  of  uranium  milling,  in- 
cluding exposure  to  radon  chemicals  and  ura- 
nium, on  the  health  of  those  individuals  em- 
ployed in  uranium  mills  in  the  southwestern 
United  States  during  the  period  beginning  on 
January  1.  1947  and  ending  on  December  31. 
1971". 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  would  authorize  a 
study  on  the  health  effects  of  uranium 
milling,  which  was  conducted  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States — pri- 
marily on  or  near  the  Navajo  Nation  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado, 
from  the  late  1940's  to  1971. 

The  Radiation  Exposure  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-321),  as 
amended  by  the  fiscal  year  1991  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  authorizes  com- 
pensation for  claims  related  to  radi- 
ation exposure  to:  First,  documented 
veterans;  second,  employees  of  ura- 
nium mines,  and  third,  on-site  partici- 
pants in  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  who 
contracted  certain  disease  as  a  result 
of  exposure  to  radiation. 

Uranium  mill  workers  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  act,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  were  also  exposed  to  radiation. 
The  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  has  received  testi- 
mony from  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  researchers,  and  residents 
of  the  southwestern  United  States  and 
former  uranium  millworkers  Indicating 
that  many  of  the  men  who  worked  in 
uranium  mills  between  1940  and  1971 
may  have  suffered  radiation-related  ill- 
nesses similar  or  identical  to  those  suf- 
fered by  uranium  miners  and  members 
of  the  two  other  classes  already  cov- 
ered under  the  act. 

This  amendment  would  mandate  a 
study  of  the  health  effects  of  workers 
employed  in  uranium  mills  between 
1940  and  1971.  These  workers  contrib- 
uted to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  at  the  height  of  the  cold 
war.  They  risked  their  health  and  their 
lives  without  realizing  or  being  told 
that  they  were  at  risk  in  any  way. 
Many  of  these  men  were  members  of 
the  Navajo  Nation,  who  like  the  ura- 
nium miners  and  the  code  talkers  be- 
fore them,  gave  their  lives  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  Americans. 

Peterson  Zah,  president  of  the  Nav- 
ajo Nation,  has  worked  on  this  issue 
for  the  past  20  years.  At  a  Labor  Com- 
mittee field  hearing  in  Shiprock,  NM. 
on  June  5,  1993,  he  made  a  compelling 
statement  on  the  need  to  conduct  this 
study  and  extend  to  the  dedicated  mill- 
workers  the  apology  offered  by  the 
United  States  to  the  uranium  miners 
and  down-winders 

My  belief  is  that  this  study  will  point 
to  a  causal  relationship  between  work- 
ing in  uranium  mills  and  the  radiation- 
related  disease  specified  in  the  Radi- 
ation  Elxposure  Compensation   Act.   If 


so,  I  intend  to  try  to  amend  the  act  to 
cover  this  class  of  workers,  many  of 
whom  are  now  elderly  and  seriously  ill. 

At  this  moment,  however,  we  simply 
do  not  have  the  scientific  basis  and 
medical  facts  necessary  to  determine 
the  full  extent  of  the  problem  and  the 
best  manner  in  which  to  address  this 
issue.  This  is  because  uranium  mill- 
workers  have  never  been  adequately 
studied. 

I  hope  this  study  can  be  conducted 
promptly,  by  whomever  the  Army  Sur- 
geon General  deems  best  qualified  to 
conduct  such  a  study. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  this 
matter  relates  to  uranium  deposits. 
The  managers  have  studied  the  meas- 
ure. We  find  no  objection.  We  ask  tha^t 
it  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1048)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1045 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  the 
managers  of  this  measure,  together 
with  the  Senators  from  Idaho,  have 
given  the  amendment  submitted  by 
Senator  Reid  of  Nevada  careful  consid- 
eration. After  such  consideration,  we 
find  no  objection.  We  ask  that  it  be 
considered  at  this  time  and  accepted  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President. 
this  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
and,  as  such,  it  sets  forth  the  matters 
that  should  be  considered  by  the  Air 
Force.  As  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion. I  find  no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  sigreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1045)  was  agreed 
to. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  TO  AMENDMENT  NO. 

1044 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  list  of  Senators  who 
have  requested  to  be  cosponsors  of  the 
McCain  amendment,  which  was  adopt- 
ed earlier  today.  I  ask  that  they  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  list  follows: 

Cosponsors  of  Amendment  No.  1044 

Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI. 
Mr.  CHAFEE. 

Mr.  Pell. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Ms.  Moseley-Braun. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  nomination  considered  and  con- 
firmed is  as  follows: 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The   following   officer   of  the   U.S.    Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  (lower  half): 
John  D.  Spade 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  and  that 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  be  discharged  of 
the  following  nomination: 

John  D.  Spade,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 
in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  immediate  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  nominee  be 
confirmed,  that  any  statements  app>ear 
in  the  Record  as  if  read,  that  upon 
confirmation,  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  upon  the  table,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action,  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume legislative  session. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 
main open  today  until  3:30  p.m.  for  the 
introduction  of  legislation  and  state- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  is 
set  aside. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1049 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]. 
for  Mr.  Coats,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1049. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26.  line  12.  before  the  period,  add: 
":  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  heading.  $18,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  heavy  armor  modifica- 
tion for  the  high-mobility  multipurpose 
wheeled  vehicle '. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment to  earmark  partial  funds  already 
in  the  bill  for  the  upgrading  of  the 
Humvee  vehicle  in  a  more  heavily  ar- 
mored state. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1049)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  On  Senator  Coats'  be- 
half, I  ask  the  other  two  amendments 
reserved  for  him  be  stricken  from  the 
list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Without  ob- 
jection the  pending  amendment  is  set 
aside. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1050 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  eligibility  for 
assistance  for  certain  levees) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  for 
Mr.  Bond,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1050. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  8142.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  (including  any  regulation),  with 
respect  to  the  public  sponsor  of  a  primary 
levee  located  in  the  area  that  was  affected  by 
major,  widespread  flooding  in  the  Midwest 
during  1993  and  that  was  designed  for  a  5- 
year  flood  or  a  higher  level  flood,  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  public  sponsor  of  the  levee  to  re- 
ceive assistance  through  the  levee  rehabili- 
tation assistance  program  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  sta- 
tus of  participation  (or  lack  of  participation) 
of  the  public  sponsor  in  the  program.  A  pub- 
lic sponsor  of  a  levee  who  becomes  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  program  pursu- 
ant to  the  preceding  sentence  may.  not  later 
than  September  30.  1994.  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  participate  in  the  program. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  approved  by  both 
managers.  It  relates  to  the  flooding,  re- 
cent flooding  in  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President, 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1050)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  just  a 
moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  as 
managers  we  still  have  over  50  amend- 
ments to  have  considered  on  this  bill 
on  Monday.  It  was  expressed  to  us  last 
evening  that  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  wish  us  to  finish  this  bill 
on  Monday. 
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We.  at  the  request  of  the  leadership, 
will  be  here  at  10:30.  It  will  soon  be  an- 
nounced on  Monday  morning.  There  is 
an  amendment  ready  to  proceed  on 
then.  But  we  urge  Senators  who  have 
reserved  the  right  to  submit  amend- 
ments to  come  to  the  floor  and  be 
ready  to  offer  them;  furthermore,  to 
consider  a  time  cigreement  so  we  might 
complete  our  task  as  requested  by  the 
leadership. 

I  thank  my  friend. 


THE  U.S.  SUBMARINE  INDUSTRIAL 
BASE  AND  THE  "SEA WOLF"  SUB- 
MARINE 

Mr  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
yesterday,  during  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Senator  McCain  to  prohibit 
funding  for  the  third  Seawolf  sub- 
marine, my  good  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut. Senator  Dodd.  stated  that  our 
country's  capacity  to  build  submarines 
today  was  down  to  one  shipyard,  name- 
ly the  yard  located  in  his  home  State 
at  Groton.  CT. 

While  I  Joined  with  my  friend.  Sen- 
ator Dodd,  in  opposing  the  McCain 
amendment,  which  was  tabled  by  a 
vote  of  52-47,  I  cannot  allow  Senator 
Dodd's  incorrect  assertion  about  our 
Nations  submarine  building  capacity 
to  go  unanswered. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding,  a  divi- 
sion of  Tenneco,  Inc.,  is  located  in  my 
home  State  of  Virginia  and  is  a  pre- 
mier designer  and  constructor  of  nu- 
clear-powered submarines.  In  its  106- 
year  history,  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing has  designed  and  constructed  near- 
ly every  tyije  of  combatant  ship  used 
by  the  U.S.  Navy  during  that  period.  In 
August  of  this  year,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  christened  the  U.S.S.  To- 
ledo, a  688-class  submarine,  the  50th  nu- 
clear submarine  built  by  the  yard  to  be 
christened.  Today,  there  are  six  more 
688-class  submarines  under  construc- 
tion at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Navy. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  plays  a 
critical  role  in  our  nuclear  Navy,  as 
the  lead  design  yard  for  both  the  688- 
class  and  the  Seawolf  submarines,  and 
it  is  involved  in  the  design  of  the  new 
attack  submarine,  often  referred  to  as 
the  Centurian.  Furthermore,  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  is  the  Nation's  only 
shipyard  capable  of  designing  and  con- 
structing nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
riers. 

I  look  forward  to  the  expeditious  au- 
thorization of  the  next  SimiU-clasa  air- 
craft carrier.  CVN-76,  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Defense's 
Bottom-Up  Review,  and  which  is  fully 
funded  in  this  bill.  By  moving  forward 
soon  on  this  carrier,  the  Navy  has  esti- 
mated that  we  can  save  $200  million  of 
taxpayers'  money  on  the  overall  cost  of 
that  ship.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  sup- 
port doing  so. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENT 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Is  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Navy  will  close  its  laist  two 
training  reactors  located  at  the  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory  and. 
as  a  result  of  this  action,  around  500 
permanent  Navy  personnel  and  500  sail- 
ors who  come  to  Idaho  for  training  for 
6  months  at  a  time  along  with  300  con- 
tractor employees  will  leave  the  Idaho 
Falls  area? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  decided  to 
close  its  training  reactors  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  the  loss  of  around  1,333 
jobs  will  have  a  significant  economic 
impact  in  Idaho  Falls  which  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  around  45.000  people  and  a 
work  force  of  around  24.000  people? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  I  believe  that 
level  of  job  loss,  as  a  direct  result  of 
defense  downsizing,  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant economic  impact  in  the  Idaho 
Falls  area. 

Mr  KEMPTHORNE.  Is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  aware  of  the  good  work 
being  done  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Adjustment  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  it  helps  communities  plan  for 
economic  adjustments  as  a  result  of  de- 
fense job  losses? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  I  know  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  has 
helped  many  communities  reorient 
their  economies  in  the  wake  of  base 
closures,  defense  cuts  and  job  losses.  In 
fact,  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  in- 
cludes an  additional  $10  million  for  the 
OEA  to  help  it  assist  more  commu- 
nities as  we  continue  to  reduce  the  size 
of  our  defense  economy. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  aware  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Adjustment  cannot  legally 
help  a  community  unless  it  determines 
a  defense  action  will  cause  significant 
economic  impact  in  a  community? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  I  am  aware  that 
a  determination  of  a  significant  eco- 
nomic impact  is  required  before  the 
OEA  can  offer  a  community  its  exper- 
tise and  experience  with  defense  con- 
version. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Is  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Defense 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  aware 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment is  not  certain  that  it  can  make  a 
determination  of  significant  economic 
impact  as  it  relates  to  Idaho  Falls  and 
the  shut  down  of  the  Navy  training  re- 
actors? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No;  I  was  unaware 
that  the  OEA  was  unsure  that  it  could 
help  Idaho  Falls.  I  will  say.  however, 
that  when  this  legislation  was  drafted, 
it  my  understanding  that  the  Congress' 
intent  was  to  assist  communities  such 
as  Idaho  Falls. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator  from   Alaska  surely    knows   that 
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the  OEA  essentially  provides  its  exper- 
tise and  exi)erience.  and  very  modest 
sums  of  money,  to  help  communities 
with  defense  conversion  efforts.  What  I 
am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  people  of 
Idaho  Falls  are  not  looking  for  a  Gov- 
ernment handout  but  rather  we  would 
like  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tribute its  experience  with  defense  con- 
version to  the  economic  diversification 
effort  in  Idaho  Falls  which  is  known  as 
the  Initiative  2000. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  agree  the  OEA 
should  lend  its  defense  conversion  ex- 
pertise to  the  people  of  Idaho  Falls. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  agree  that  although 
some  Department  of  Energy  jobs  will 
be  lost  as  a  result  of  this  action,  it  is 
the  Navy's  decision  to  close  its  train- 
ing reactors  and  it  is  the  Navy  jobs 
that  will  be  lost  that  will  cause  the  sig- 
nificant economic  impact  in  eastern 
Idaho?  And  clearly,  is  it  not  an  act  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  will 
cause  this  economic  impact? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  agree  that  it  is 
clearly  a  Department  of  Defense  action 
that  is  causing  this  job  loss  in  the  area 
of  Idaho  Falls? 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Would  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee agree  to  seek  report  lan- 
guage during  conference  to  clarify  the 
Congress'  view  that  the  OEA  should 
help  communities  such  as  Idaho  Falls? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  that  I  will  do  my  best 
to  include  report  language  encouraging 
the  OEA  to  help  the  Idaho  Falls  area  in 
the  conference  report  on  the  fiscal  year 
1994  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  agree  that  we  need  to 
look  carefully  at  this  issue  during  our 
conference  to  make  sure  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Adjustment  tries  to 
assist  communities  such  as  Idaho 
Falls. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 


SOMALIA 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  President,  like  all 
Americans.  I  have  been  deeply  troubled 
by  the  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life  in  So- 
malia, especially  of  our  own  brave 
young  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  that 
country  on  a  mission  of  mercy.  The 
terrible  events  of  last  week,  the  vague- 
ness of  the  mission  which  has  placed 
our  troops  in  harm's  way,  and  the  con- 
fusing and  rapidly  changing  set  of  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  White  House  on  So- 
malia all  raise  serious  questions  about 
this  mission.  They  also  raise  questions 
about  America's  broader  role  in  the 
post-cold  war  world,  about  the  types  of 
operations  we  should  undertake  with 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  about  the  sorts  of  oper- 
ations the  United  Nations  should  itself 
undertake.  The  debacle  in  Haiti  only 
inflames  doubts. 


It  is  tragic  that  it  has  taken  the 
deaths  of  so  many  Americans  to  focus 
attention  on  these  questions.  But  until 
last  week,  the  administration  simply 
was  not  paying  attention  to  Somalia. 
As  the  Washington  Post  reported  on 
Saturday,  it  was  not  until  the  Presi- 
dent returned  from  a  trip  to  California, 
two  days  after  our  soldiers  were  killed, 
that  he  asked,  according  to  an  aide, 
"Why  didn't  I  know  this  was  happen- 
ing?" 

Today,  I  have  come  to  the  floor  to 
help  make  sure  we  do  not  ask  that 
same  question  about  another  policy  in- 
volving the  United  Nations  the  admin- 
istration has  adopted.  Over  the  sum- 
mer. President  Clinton  announced  that 
the  United  States  would  back  Japan 
and  Germany  in  their  bids  to  become 
permanent  members  of  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council,  bids  which  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  and  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Germany  reaffirmed  in  their 
speeches  at  the  opening  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  last  month  in  New 
York. 

Now  as  I  stated  as  long  ago  as  1989,  in 
principle,  elevating  Japan  and  Ger- 
many to  permanent  membership  status 
remains  a  worthy  long-term  goal.  After 
all,  both  Bonn  and  Tokyo  exercise  as 
much  or  more  global  influence  through 
their  economic  clout  than  most  of  the 
current  permanent  members.  More- 
over, if  the  United  Nations  is  to  better 
play  its  critical  role  in  the  post-cold 
war  world,  the  Security  Council,  as  the 
U.N.  body  chiefly  responsible  for  mat- 
ters of  peace  and  security,  must  better 
reflect  the  post-cold  war  power  struc- 
ture. And  since  the  establishment  of 
the  United  Nations  half  a  century  ago. 
the  Security  Council's  permanent 
membership  has  not  been  altered. 

But  while  Japan  and  Germany  have 
attained  levels  of  economic  strength 
that  would  appear  to  warrant  their 
gaining  permanent  membership,  both 
nations  remain  politically  incapable  of 
carrying  out  all  the  obligations  that 
such  membership  entails  and  reluctant 
to  make  the  changes  necessary  to  gain 
those  capabilities.  For  historical  rea- 
sons, neither  country  interprets  its 
constitution  as  permitting  it  to  play  a 
full  role  in  so-called  blue  helmet  non- 
combat  peacekeeping  operations,  let 
alone  in  the  more  muscular  sort  of  op- 
erations against  determined  aggressors 
which  may  well  become  more  typical  of 
U.N.  missions  in  the  future. 

Obviously,  sovereign  nations  have 
every  right  to  interpret  their  constitu- 
tions in  any  manner  they  wish.  But  if 
constitutional  interpretation  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  country's  obligations  as  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council,  then  I  believe  that  country's 
status  in  the  United  Nations  should  not 
be  so  elevated.  Otherwise,  the  Security 
Council  would  surely  be  placed  in  an 
untenable  position:  Tokyo  and  Bonn 
would  be  able  to  vote  in  favor  of  U.N. 
military  operations  which  could  endan- 


ger the  lives  of  American,  British,  and 
French  troops,  but  in  which  their  own 
forces  could  play  no  part.  In  short 
order,  the  Security  Council's  ability  to 
act  would  be  crippled.  Japan  and  Ger- 
many should  also  recognize  the  extent 
to  which  their  international  prestige 
would  be  damaged.  One  need  only  re- 
call the  outcry  over  the  inability  of 
Japan  and  Germany  to  provide  person- 
nel for  the  gulf  war  effort  to  under- 
stand the  depth  of  feeling  that  would 
arise  in  this  kind  of  situation. 

I  am  troubled  that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration seems  unconcerned  by 
these  issues,  and  that  it  has  lent  its 
support  to  Japanese  and  German  aspi- 
rations for  i)ermanent  membership 
without  defining  the  terms  of  Amer- 
ican support.  In  response  to  a  letter  I 
sent  the  White  House  on  this  subject. 
President  Clinton  stated  simply  that 
he  was  "confident  that  leaders  in  both 
Tokyo  and  Bonn  understand  the  link 
between  global  power  and  influence  on 
one  hand,  and  responsibility  on  the 
other." 

Madam  President,  I  am  not  so  con- 
fident. If  Japan  and  Germany  did  un- 
derstand that  link,  why  are  they  press- 
ing for  permanent  membership  before 
being  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  attend  such  mem- 
bership? Why,  before  coming  to  the 
United  States,  did  Prime  Minister 
Hosokawa  state  in  the  Diet  that  his 
government  would  never  authorize  the 
Japanese  Self-Defense  Forces  to  join 
the  military  phase  of  any  peacekeeping 
mission?  Why,  after  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's U.N.  speech,  did  Chief  Cabinet 
Secretary  Takemura  say  that,  should 
Japan  be  accepted  as  a  permanent 
member,  his  country  "should  not  go 
beyond  the  framework  of  the  constitu- 
tion" in  making  international  con- 
tributions? And  why,  during  his  Gen- 
eral Assembly  speech,  in  a  reference  to 
the  necessity  of  the  United  Nations  re- 
sorting to  force  on  certain  occasions, 
did  Foreign  Minister  Kinkel  say  that 
Germany's  "contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  will  continue  to  be  of  a  mainly 
political  and  economic  nature"? 

I  believe  the  United  States  must 
make  its  position  clear  to  Japan  and 
Germany  and  delineate  precisely  what 
it  is  that  we  expect  of  both  countries 
as  they  benefit  from  our  backing  in 
their  efforts  to  gain  permanent  mem- 
bership. And  I  believe  Japan  and  Ger- 
many must  make  their  own  positions 
clear  over  which  responsibilities  they 
are  prepared  to  fulfill — and  which  they 
are  not  prepared  to  fulfill — should  they 
actually  become  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council.  In  an  era  in 
which  the  United  Nations  is  assuming 
an  ever  more  critical  role,  it  is  crucial 
that  we  know,  and  discuss  openly,  how 
the  United  Nation's  core  authorities 
over  issues  of  peace  and  security  may 
be  affected  by  such  a  change  in  the  Se- 
curity Council.  And  in  the  case  of 
Japan,  which  is  only  now  just  begin- 


ning to  come  to  terms  with  its  behav- 
ior during  World  War  II,  that  discus- 
sion must  take  into  account  the  very 
serious  concerns  of  its  Asian  neighbors. 
I  stress  again,  I  have  long  favored  the 
principle  of  making  Japan  and  Ger- 
many permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  To  be  effective,  that  body 
must  reflect  the  world  we  live  in  today, 
not  the  one  we  lived  in  50  years  ago 
when  the  permanent  membership  ros- 
ter was  established.  But  to  make  the 
changes  in  the  United  Nations  that 
need  to  be  made,  Tokyo  and  Bonn  must 
first  eliminate  the  self-imposed  bar- 
riers that  prevent  them  from  meeting 
the  responsibilities  of  permanent  mem- 
bership. Once  those  barriers  have  been 
removed,  then  Japan  and  Germany  will 
deserve  our  full  support. 


SOMALIA 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  comment  on  last  night's 
vote  on  the  Byrd  amendment,  and  on 
the  overall  situation  in  Somalia. 

I  voted  for  Senator  Byrd's  amend- 
ment. I  did  this  not  because  I  believe  it 
is  the  place  of  the  Senate  to  dictate  to 
the  President  a  specific  withdrawal 
date,  but  because  I  believe  that  we 
need  a  deadline. 

Operation  Restore  Hope  was  a  suc- 
cess. There  were  no  battle  casualties. 
We  fed  thousands  of  starving  Somalis. 
We  stemmed  the  tide  of  famine.  And  we 
withdrew  most  of  our  troops,  because 
the  job  was  all  but  completed  and  we 
won. 

And  now,  the  sooner  we  get  our 
troops  out  of  Somalia,  the  better— both 
for  our  military  and  for  the  future  of 
Somalia.  Because  the  sooner  the  Unit- 
ed States  withdraws,  the  sooner  the 
Somalis  are  forced  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  their  political  future. 

There  is  a  basic  reality  in  Africa  that 
we  must  realize  and  accept:  every 
country  needs  a  stable  leader.  In  Soma- 
lia, that  may  be  General  Aideed,  or  it 
may  be  someone  else,  but  that  is  an 
issue  for  the  Somalis  to  decide,  not  the 
United  Nations,  and  certainly  not  the 
United  States. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years,  there 
has  been  some  significant  political 
progress  in  several  East  African  na- 
tions. 

I  met  recently  with  President  Isaias 
of  Eritrea,  a  fascinating  young  man 
with  a  remarkable  story,  who  this  past 
year  has  overseen  the  transition  of  Eri- 
trea to  independence  after  a  30-year 
war  with  Ethiopia.  Just  a  few  months 
ago  in  May,  98  percent  of  Eritrea's  vot- 
ers voted  in  favor  of  independence.  A 
constitution  is  being  drafted,  and  a  for- 
merly rebel  movement  is  learning  how 
to  govern  and  setting  about  the  busi- 
ness of  national  reconstruction. 

In  Uganda,  President  Museveni  has 
brought  stability  out  of  chaos,  rep- 
resented most  vividly  by  Museveni's 
predecessors,    Milton    Obote    and    Idi 
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Amin.  When  Museveni  came  to  power 
as  an  army  general,  the  country  was 
engaged  in  civil  war,  gross  domestic 
product  had  fallen  dramatically,  and 
inflation  was  at  about  300  percent  an- 
nually. Museveni's  government  has  lib- 
eralized Uganda's  economy  signifi- 
cantly—abolishing state  monopolies 
and  lifting  price  controls.  Uganda  now 
has  one  of  the  brightest  economic  fu- 
tures in  Africa.  And  although 
multiparty  elections  have  yet  to  be 
held,  there  is  considerable  movement 
toward  a  new  constitution  and  general 
elections  in  1994. 

This  past  June  in  Burundi,  2.8  mil- 
lion voters  went  to  the  polls  to  elect 
Melchior  Ndadaye  President  in  the 
country's  first  ever  multiparty  elec- 
tions. Former  President  Buyoya.  who 
also  gained  power  as  an  army  general 
through  a  military  coup  in  1987,  suc- 
ceeded at  bringing  reconciliation  in 
Burundi  after  years  of  ethnic  rivalry 
between  the  majority  Hutus  and  the 
minority  Tutsis,  and  presided  over  the 
drafting  of  a  new  constitution.  In  order 
to  stand  for  election  under  the  new 
constitution.  Buyoya  resigned  from  the 
military,  and  gracefully  accepted  his 
defeat  following  the  election.  Now  he  is 
leading  a  Freedom  Foundation  to  en- 
courage economic  development  in  his 
country. 

A  good  friend  of  mine  from  Min- 
nesota and  a  leader  in  the  national 
youth  service  movement.  Jim 
Kielsmeier.  has  recently  gone  to  Kenya 
to  begin  work  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Somalia  Reconciliation  and  Develop- 
ment Corps.  This  African-led  project 
seeks  to  reverse  the  cycle  of  poverty, 
despair  and  anarchy  in  Somalia  by  re- 
focusing  small  groups  of  Somali  youth 
on  their  historical  heritage.  The  vision 
of  this  project  is  to  demonstrate  that 
needs  can  be  met.  lives  can  be  invested, 
new  leaders  can  be  trained,  and  a  na- 
tion can  be  rebuilt — one  community  at 
a  time. 

Also,  we  many  times  forget  the  hard 
work  and  many  successes  of  the  NGO's 
that  have  been  working  in  Somalia  a 
lot  longer  than  the  United  States  mili- 
tary. Several  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions, including  World  Vision,  the  Red 
Cross.  Doctors  Without  Borders,  and 
the  Minneapolis-based  American  Refu- 
gee Committee,  as  well  as  many  others, 
have  been  on  the  front  lines  of  this  cri- 
sis. The  individuals  involved  with  these 
organizations  know  a  lot  more  about 
Somalia  and  the  humanitarian  crisis 
there  than  any  of  us  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

These  stories  offer  models  for  the 
people  of  Somalia,  and  they  offer  lead- 
ers who  understand  and  have  been 
where  the  Somalis  are  now.  Many  East 
African  leaders  have  been  urging  an 
East  African  conference  on  Somalia, 
and  an  African  solution  to  the  unrest 
there.  We  have  to  take  advantage  of 
this  leadership  and  experience — be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  the  key  to 


the  future  of  East  Africa,  and  indeed 
all  of  Africa,  is  leadership. 

A  recent  editorial  written  by  William 
Raspberry  in  the  Washington  Post  pro- 
vides the  best  description  I  have  seen 
of  the  situation  in  Somalia.  Allow  me 
to  quote  Mr.  Raspberry  briefly.  He 
states: 

The  preoccupation  with  capturing  (or  kill- 
ing) the  elusive  Aideed  obscures  two  things 
worth  paying  attention  to.  The  first  is  that 
Aideed  is  as  close  as  anyone  is  likely  to  be- 
come in  the  near  future  to  being  the  political 
and  military  leader  of  Somalia. 

He  goes  on  to  comment: 

This  raises  what  is  for  many  Americans  an 
unthinkable  possibility:  that  the  end  of 
chaos  and  the  ascendancy  of  Aideed  may  be 
the  same  thing. 

In  retrospect,  we  should  have  seen— and 
taken  into  account— such  a  possibility  from 
the  outset  of  our  humanitarian  intervention. 

The  essay  concludes: 

We've   done   well    in   Somalia,    and   we've 
done  good— much  of  it  of  a  lasting  nature. 
•  •  *  •  * 

Frustration  over  a  guy  we  can't  catch  and 
anger  over  the  desecration  of  two  dead  sol- 
diers are  a  poor  basis  for  making  policy. 

Madam  President,  that  is  the  bottom 
line,  and  it  is  something  we  must  con- 
sider as  we  address  one  more  question 
concerning  this  crisis:  What  happens 
if— once  the  United  States  forces  have 
withdrawn— the  situation  in  Somalia 
further  deteriorates  to  the  point  it  was 
at  a  year  ago?  Before  Operation  Re- 
store Hope,  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
at  risk  of  starvation. 

What  do  we  do  if  it  happens  again? 

I  recognize  that  this  may  not  be  a 
very  popular  position,  but  it  is  never- 
theless the  view  of  this  Senator  that  in 
such  a  situation,  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  once  again  open 
supply  lines  so  that  humanitarian  or- 
ganizations can  get  their  job  done. 

Remember,  we  succeeded  the  first 
time.  Our  original  mission  in  Somalia 
was  well-defined  and  successfully  ful- 
filled. Our  military  accomplished  it  in 
quick  order.  We  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  that  achievement. 

And  if  it  is  necessary,  we  must  do  it 
again.  What  we  emphatically  must  not 
do  is  set  a  costly  and  unrealistic  mis- 
sion in  Somalia  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
that  contingency. 

We  dealt  with  it  in  the  past.  We  can 
deal  with  it  again.  The  humanitarian 
situation  is  no  excuse  for  the  creation 
of  a  United  States  quagmire  in  Soma- 
lia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter I  sent  last  week  to  President  Clin- 
ton be  inserted  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  October  7.  1993. 
Hon.  Bill  Clinton. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  response  to  your 
speech  this  afternoon  outlining  U.S.  policy 


regarding  Somalia.  I  am  writing  to  offer  my 
thoughts  on  this  matter. 

The  U.S.  military  mission  in  Somalia,  as 
outlined  by  President  Bush  late  last  year, 
was  to  create  a  secure  environment  for  the 
delivery  of  humanitarian  aid.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  mission  is  substantially 
completed,  resulting  in  an  end  to  the  famine 
that  has  ravaged  that  country. 

The  remaining  problems  of  the  Somali  peo- 
ple. Including  internal  civil  unrest  and  the 
absence  of  any  viable  civil  authority,  are  not 
amenable  to  a  U.S.  or  a  U.N.  imposed  solu- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  our  policy  should  reflect  this 
reality.  There  should  be  an  orderly  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  Somalia.  However, 
our  withdrawal  should  begin  now  and  should 
not  take  an  extensive  period  of  time.  Send- 
ing additional  troops  to  Somalia  can  only  be 
justified  in  the  context  of  supporting  an  or- 
derly withdrawal  of  troops  already  in  Soma- 
lia. Additionally.  I  question  whether  U.S. 
forces  cannot  be  withdrawn  prior  to  the 
March  31.  1994  deadline  referred  to  in  your 
speech. 

Yesterday.  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  a  number  of  African  presidents  who  are 
visiting  the  United  States.  After  speaking 
specifically  with  President  Ndadaye  of  Bu- 
rundi and  President  Issaias  of  Eritrea.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  only  way  to  a  last- 
ing solution  for  the  unrest  in  Somalia  will  be 
accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  Africa's 
leaders. 

Additionally,  there  are  other  leaders  in  Af- 
rica, many  of  whom  I  consider  friends,  who 
can  promote  reconciliation  between  the  ad- 
versaries in  Somalia  and  help  restore  order 
much  faster  and  with  greater  understanding 
of  the  problems  in  this  region  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  the  United  Nations.  We  must 
take  advantage  of  this  available  experienced 
leadership. 

As  always.  I  appreciate  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Dave  Durenberoer. 

U.S.  Senator. 


GOP  HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President, 
last  month  23  Republican  Senators  in- 
troduced our  health  care  reform  out- 
line in  a  press  conference  led  by  my 
friend.  Senator  John  Chafee  from 
Rhode  Island.  This  document  was  the 
result  of  examining  these  complex  is- 
sues every  Thursday  morning  over  the 
past  3  years.  I  want  to  commend  this 
very  dedicated  man  Senator  Chafee, 
for  all  of  his  hard  work  and  diligence 
over  the  past  years.  He  has  been  a  tire- 
less leader  on  health  care  issues  for  all 
of  us.  We  are  not  an  easy  group  to  man- 
age and  keep  on  track,  and  Senator 
Chafee  has  done  an  extraordinary  job 
in  coming  up  with  a  proposal  that  we 
can  all  support.  I  would  also  like  to  ac- 
knowledge his  magnificent  staff  headed 
by  Christy  Ferguson.  She  is  most  pa- 
tient and  professional.  They  have  all 
done  a  tremendous  job  of  keeping  us  fo- 
cused on  our  objectives  through  this 
long  and  difficult  process. 

We  believe  the  primary  goal  of  re- 
form should  be  to  give  all  Americans 
an  equal  opportunity  to  influence  the 
cost  of  quality  of  health  care  they  re- 
ceive. The  centerpiece  of  any  reform 
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plan  must  not  be  government  micro- 
management.  Instead,  we  believe  it  is 
the  rules  by  which  insurers,  pur- 
chasers, and  providers  operate  must  be 
changed  in  order  to  put  all  three  on 
equal  footing. 

Our  proposal  has  two  distinct  parts. 
The  first  part  reforms  the  system  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  health  care 
while  holding  costs  down.  All  of  these 
reforms  can  be  done  immediately. 
Under  these  reforms,  we  would  help 
small  businesses  and  individuals  by 
setting  up  purchasing  groups  for  them 
to  join  to  purchase  their  health  care 
coverage.  In  this  way,  small  employers 
would  be  able  to  exercise  their  market- 
place purchasing  power  just  as  large 
employers  do  today. 

The  second  part  of  our  plan  would 
phase  in  coverage  for  those  persons 
who  cannot  afford  care,  but  we  are  in- 
eligible for  Medicaid  or  Medicare. 
These  persons  would  receive  vouchers 
financed  only  as  savings  are  realized 
through  cost  reduction  reforms.  We  see 
this  as  our  pay-as-you-save  approach. 
This  type  of  approach  would  tie  imple- 
mentation to  savings  instead  of  in- 
creasing taxes  and  making  major  pro- 
gram reductions  to  finance  our  pro- 
posal. Our  savings  would  come  from  re- 
ducing the  combined  average  rate  of 
growth  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  from 
12  percent  to  7  percent  over  6  years.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  growth  rate  in  the 
Medicare  program,  among  other  things, 
we  would  increase  the  part  B  coinsur- 
ance and  means  test  the  part  B  pre- 
mium under  Medicare. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
when  we  are  talking  about  making  re- 
ductions in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs — that  we  are  not  talking 
about  cuts  in  these  programs.  We  are 
talking  about  reducing  the  rate  of  in- 
creases in  these  programs.  When  you 
take  a  program  such  as  Medicare  that 
expanded  at  the  rate  of  29  percent  last 
year  and  only  allow  the  program  to  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  20  percent  per 
year — it  is  absolutely  absurd— nay  stu- 
pid— to  call  this  a  cut  in  the  program. 
Under  our  proposal,  to  contain  costs  in 
order  to  expand  coverage  to  the  unin- 
sured, we  need  to  slow  the  horrendous 
rate  of  growth  in  these  entitlement 
programs. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  my 
main  concern  about  health  care  reform 
which  is  as  to  just  how  any  of  these 
plans  will  work  in  rural  and  frontier 
areas.  Our  proposal  would  allow  States 
the  flexibility  to  design  their  own 
plans  based  on  their  own  constituents' 
needs.  Federal  grants  would  be  avail- 
able to  assist  in  building  infrastructure 
and  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  popu- 
lations in  medically  underserved  areas. 
Both  of  these  provisions  are  very  im- 
portant to  frontier  States  such  as  Wyo- 
ming that  desperately  need  assistance 
in  developing  the  needed  infrastructure 
to  provide  access  to  health  care  for  all 
of  our  constituents.  Managed  competi- 


tion will  not  work  in  Wyoming  because 
we  do  not  have  the  needed  infrastruc- 
ture and  number  of  providers  that  is 
needed  to  promote  competition  in  the 
marketplace.  The  lack  of  primary  care 
physicians  is  also  addressed  in  the  Re- 
publican plan  by  the  establishment  of  a 
health  care  training  consortia  dem- 
onstration project,  which  would  pool 
graduate  Medicare  education  funds  and 
allow  experimentation  in  educational 
circles  as  to  methods  of  changing  the 
physician-specialty  mix.  National 
Health  Service  Corps  funds  would  also 
be  expanded  under  our  proposal.  Wyo- 
ming is  in  critical  need  of  all  types  of 
primary  care  providers,  including  phy- 
sicians, nurse  practitioners,  and  physi- 
cian assistants.  Therefore,  additional 
investments  in  health  care  training 
and  education,  particularly  for  primary 
care  providers,  is  especially  needed  and 
worthwhile  in  medically  underserved 
areas  such  as  Wyoming. 

In  conclusion,  the  Republican  pro- 
posal and  that  of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration have  considerable  similarities. 
We  all  agree  on  the  goals  of  universal 
coverage,  containing  escalating  health 
care  costs,  and  preserving  the  quality 
of  our  health  care  system.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Clinton  in  the  spirit  of  bipar- 
tisan cooperation  to  achieve  these 
goals  for  the  good  of  all  Americans. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION 
OF  DIANE  D.  BLAIR 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Madam  President, 
last  evening  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Diane  Blair  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  [CPB].  Ms.  Blair  has  been 
a  leading  participant  in  the  efforts  to 
improve  educational  television  and 
civil  rights.  I  am  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  nominated  someone 
who  has  experience  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting  and  who  has  dem- 
onstrated a  commitment  to  public 
service. 

The  CPB  continues  to  face  several 
significant  issues  in  the  coming  years. 
As  new  technologies  become  cheaper 
and  more  accessible,  they  also  present 
new  opportunities  for  the  CPB  to  ex- 
pand its  mission.  Direct-to-home  sat- 
ellite television,  video  compression, 
and  new  standards  for  digital  trans- 
mission all  require  the  CPB  to  remain 
at  the  leading  edge  of  scientific  and 
market  advances. 

In  addition,  the  CPB  must  recognize 
the  needs  of  our  current  educational 
system.  We  are  all  concerned  that  more 
than  90  million  of  our  citizens  remain 
illiterate.  The  ability  to  read  is  essen- 
tial for  becoming  a  happy  and  produc- 
tive member  of  our  society.  We  all 
must  take  responsibility  for  this  prob- 
lem, and  public  broadcasting  can  play 
an  important  role  in  addressing  it. 

Finally,  the  CPB  must  make  greater 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  spirit  and 


intent,  as  well  as  the  letter,  of  the 
amendments  to  the  CPB  authorization 
bill  passed  in  the  last  Congress.  After 
many  detailed  and  productive  discus- 
sions with  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  last  year,  Congress  agreed 
that  the  decisionmaking  process  within 
the  CPB  must  be  opened  to  greater 
public  input  and  review.  It  is  appro- 
priate for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
activities  of  the  CPB  and  to  provide 
their  views  in  an  open  setting  on  how 
the  CPB  should  spend  the  money  that 
Congress  appropriates  to  it.  Only  in 
this  way  can  public  broadcasting  truly 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
community.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
work  with  the  CPB  to  ensure  that  it 
meets  these  goals. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION 
OF  JIM  HALL 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Madam  President,  I 
am  pleaded  that  the  Senate  has  con- 
firmed Jim  Hall. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects  and 
thanks  to  19  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  who  passed  on  to 
this  body  with  recommendation  the 
nomination  of  James  E.  Hall  to  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board.  I 
also  would  like  to  express  respects  and 
thanks  to  my  distinguished  but  dis- 
senting colleague  from  South  Dakota, 
who  expressed  his  reservations  but 
nonetheless  wished  Mr.  Hall  well  in  his 
new  responsibilities. 

I.  too,  believe  capable  men  and 
women  should  serve  on  such  an  impor- 
tant body.  That  is  precisely  why  I  in- 
troduced Mr.  Hall  to  the  committee 
and  endorsed  his  nomination.  Mr. 
Hall's  skills  at  solving  problems,  orga- 
nizing efforts,  creating  coalitions,  and 
producing  results  have  served  the  citi- 
zens of  Tennessee  well. 

I  have  known  Jim  Hall  for  20  years. 
Over  those  two  decades  he  has  shown 
uncommon  executive  ability  that  we 
need  in  Government  and  on  the  NTSB 
in  particular.  He  is  a  manager,  an  orga- 
nizer, and  policy  foreman  of  excep- 
tional ability.  Jim  Hall  will  be  adroit 
at  conducting  NTSB's  independent  in- 
vestigations and  adept  at  forming  poli- 
cies to  promote  the  safety  and  effi- 
ciency of  American  transportation. 

It's  true  that  Jim  Hall  cannot  fly  an 
airplane.  And  although  Jim  Hall  often 
has  surprised  me  with  his  many  skills, 
I  would  be  astonished  to  learn  he  can 
dismantle  and  reassemble  a  loco- 
motive. Or,  for  that  matter,  that  he's 
the  grand  master  of  arcane  technical 
details  that  come  before  the  Board. 

But  Jim  Hall  was  not  being  inter- 
viewed for  a  technical  staff  position. 
Mr.  Hall  has  been  chosen  by  President 
Clinton  to  join  four  other  Presidential 
appointees  to  set  policy  and  guidelines 
for  transportation  safety. 

Jim  Hall  is  not  an  engineer,  but  he 
developed  a  solid  waste  plan  for  the 
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state  of  Tennessee.  The  doubters  said 
the  project  would  never  come  to  life. 
But  he  pulled  together  a  coalition  of 
local  officials,  environmentalists,  and 
businesses,  and  fashioned  compromise 
out  of  controversy.  Today.  59  Ten- 
nessee counties  have  solid  waste  man- 
agement programs  for  the  first  time. 
He  also  participated  in  planning  and 
implementing  the  largest  road  con- 
struction program  in  our  State's  his- 
tory. 

Jim  Hall  is  not  a  professional  educa- 
tor. But  in  1989  he  organized  teachers, 
parents,  and  civic  leaders  from  600  Ten- 
nessee communities  and  incorporated 
their  contributions  Into  a  statewide 
comprehensive  education  reform  pro- 
gram. 

Jim  Hall  is  not  a  social  worker,  nor 
a  probation  officer,  nor  an  authority  on 
juvenile  justice,  either.  Yet  he  orga- 
nized and  managed  the  redesign  of  Ten- 
nessee's drug  enforcement,  drug  treat- 
ment, and  drug  education  programs.  He 
was  the  principal  architect  of  efforts  to 
reform  and  modernize  a  juvenile  jus- 
tice program. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Attorney  General 
Reno  called  his  program  a  model  for 
the  Nation.  That  will  be  said  about 
many  of  the  programs  and  pxDlicies  that 
emerge  from  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  through  Jim  Halls 
leadership  and  service. 


his  law  background  and  government 
experience  will  be  an  important  asset 
to  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board.  Many  times  important  rec- 
ommendations of  NTSB  do  not  get  the 
attention  of  the  public  or  policy- 
makers. I  believe  Jim  has  the  ability  to 
raise  the  level  of  NTSB  actions.  His 
background  in  senior  levels  in  State 
and  Federal  Government  make  him 
Ideal  for  the  role  of  communicating  the 
actions  of  the  NTSB  to  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  Government. 
I  am  delighted  to  have  someone  on 
the  NTSB  that  I  consider  a  friend.  I 
know  that  Jim  will  be  an  excellent  ad- 
dition to  the  NTSB.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  his  new  role.  I  am 
convinced  that  President  Clinton  made 
an  excellent  choice  in  appointing  Jim 
Hall  to  the  NTSB. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION 
OF  JAMES  E.  HALL 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  chair  the  confirma- 
tion hearing  for  James  E.  Hall  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  on  August  2.  1993. 
Since  I  have  known  Jim's  family  for 
many  years,  it  has  been  a  very  pleasant 
experience  to  assist  in  his  confirma- 
tion. 

Jim  Hall  is  a  native  of  Signal  Moun- 
tain, TN.  He  has  been  involved  in  Ten- 
nessee politics  for  many  years.  Most 
recently  he  has  served  as  chief  of  staff 
to  Senator  Harlan  *Mathews.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know  Jim  in  the  10 
months  Senator  Mathews  has  served  in 
the  Senate. 

From  January  1987  to  December  1992. 
Jim  was  the  executive  £issistant  to 
Gov.  Ned  McWherter  and  director  of 
State  planning  for  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. In  this  position  he  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  on  transportation 
and  safety  issues. 

Also  in  his  career  he  served  as  a  leg- 
islative assistant  to  Senator  Albert 
Gore,  Sr..  and  for  2  years  was  general 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee. 

He  is  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  earned 
the  Bronze  Star.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  received  an 
L.L.B.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Law  in  1967. 

I  want  to  share  Jims  background 
with  my  colleagues,  in  that  I  believe 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION 
OF  DR.  JAMES  T.  LANEY 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President.  I  am 
delighted  today  to  speak  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  an  outstanding  American  and 
an  outstanding  Georgian.  Dr.  James  T. 
Laney.  to  be  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 

In  my  20  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  introducing 
many  remarkable  people  to  this  body, 
but  I  can  think  of  none  more  accom- 
plished nor  more  uniquely  suited  for 
the  task  for  which  he  has  been  nomi- 
nated than  Dr.  Laney. 

Jim  Laney  has  distinguished  himself 
at  every  endeavor  during  a  long  and 
varied  career,  from  his  days  as  a  high 
school  football  player  in  Memphis  to 
his  years  in  United  States  Army  Intel- 
ligence in  Korea— as  an  honor  student 
at  Yale,  a  young  teacher  at  Vanderbilt 
Divinity  School,  visiting  professor  at 
Harvard,  dean  of  the  theology  school, 
president  of  Emory  University,  as  well 
as  in  the  board  rooms  of  international 
corporations. 

He  and  his  wonderful  wife.  Berta. 
also  found  time  to  have  5  children  and 
14  grandchildren. 

Jim's  national  prominence  in  edu- 
cation is  evidenced  by  his  service  as 
chairman  of  the  United  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Higher  Education  in  Asia,  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Council,  and  as  chair  of  Har- 
vard Divinity's  Board  of  Overseers.  He 
earned  three  degrees  from  Yale  and,  in 
addition,  he  received  a  fellowship  from 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies.  In  1991,  he  was  named 
to  the  Carnegie  Endowment  National 
Commission  on  America  and  the  New 
World. 

As  president  of  Emory  University  for 
the  past  16  years.  Dr.  Laney  has  led  its 
rise  from  a  regional  university  to  a 
major  teaching  and  research  institu- 
tion. 

Two  years  ago,  the  president  of  Yale 
University  said  of  Dr.  Laney: 

When  the  history  of  higher  education  In 
the  latter  part  of  this  century  is  written.  I 


am  certain  that  it  will  be  a  consensus  view 
that  no  university  president  presided  over  a 
university  so  Improved  during  his  tenure  as 
Jim  Laney  at  Emory. 

He  concerned  himself  not  only  with 
the  endowment  and  the  quality  of  the 
faculty  and  research  facilities  but  with 
the  moral  education  of  his  students, 
with  the  condition  of  their  souls,  as  he 
puts  it,  "the  education  of  the  heart." 
He  said,  "Emory  is  not  just  about  mak- 
ing doctors  and  lawyers.  It  is  about 
making  human  beings." 

Major  new  programs  with  worldwide 
impact  have  been  created  during  Dr. 
Laney's  years  at  Emory— the  Carter 
Center,  the  School  of  Public  Health,  in- 
novative exchanges  with  Russia,  Elast- 
em  Europe.  Korea.  Japan,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Jim  was  personally 
involved,  with  President  Carter,  in  cre- 
ating the  Atlanta  project  to  address 
the  human  problems  of  the  inner  city. 

With  the  startling  changes  in  the 
world  over  the  past  5  years,  the  Korean 
Peninsula  remains  one  of  the  areas  in 
the  world  that  poses  both  a  grave  dan- 
ger and  an  important  opportunity.  As 
United  States  Ambassador  to  South 
Korea,  I  am  confident  that  Dr.  Laney 
will  help  our  Nation  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. 

Among  his  special  qualifications  at 
this  period  of  our  Nation's  history  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  native  of  Arkansas 
and  speaks  the  same  dialect  as  our 
President. 

Most  importantly.  Dr.  Laney  also 
speaks  fluent  Korean,  is  well  versed  in 
that  country's  affairs  and  its  history, 
and  has  many  friends  there. 

His  ties  go  back  46  years,  to  his  serv- 
ice in  United  States  Army  Intelligence 
in  South  Korea  in  1947  and  1948.  Dr. 
Laney  returned  in  1959  to  teach  at 
Yonsei  University.  He  has  maintained 
his  close  ties  with  Korea  and  Korean 
friends  over  the  years,  and  returned 
often  to  lecture  at  various  universities. 

Jim  Laney  will  bring  to  the  post  of 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea  a  deep  knowledge  and  sensitivity 
to  the  history,  culture,  and  people  of 
Korea. 

As  an  alumnus  and  a  trustee  of 
Emory,  I  have  watched  the  progress  of 
my  school  under  his  leadership  with 
pride.  I  am  torn  between  my  desire  to 
keep  this  strong  and  visionary  leader 
at  Emory  and  my  desire  to  encourage 
him  to  offer  his  long  experience  and 
many  talents  to  our  Nation. 

I  have  come  down  on  the  side  of  our 
Nation,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  confirm  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Laney  by  unanimous  consent. 


CELEBRATING  BICENTENNIAL  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 14  through  October  17,  represent- 
atives of  the  Amber  Valley  Borough 
Council  of  England  are  visiting  the 
Blackstone  Valley  in  Rhode  Island  to 
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celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
successful  operation  of  a  textile  fac- 
tory that  started  our  industrial  revolu- 
tion. 

To  all  those  involved  in  this  celebra- 
tion I  extend  my  sincere  greetings.  I 
also  would  like  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and,  in  fact,  citi- 
zens throughout  our  Nation  to  reflect 
on  what  is  being  celebrated. 

Samuel  Slater  emigrated  from  the 
Amber  Valley  during  the  later  part  of 
the  1700's.  He  was  an  able  and  dedicated 
apprentice  in  the  fledgling  textile  man- 
ufacturing concerns  of  that  region.  A 
solid  career  was  doubtless  before  him, 
but  he  had  an  adventurous  spirit  as 
well  as  confidence  in  his  talent,  and  he 
came  to  a  new  but  weak  nation. 

He  was  invited  to  Rhode  Island  by 
Moses  Brown,  a  prominent  Quaker 
leader,  who  wanted  to  invest  his  cap- 
ital in  a  manner  that  would  benefit  his 
fellow  citizens.  Their  efforts  succeeded. 
and  that  success  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  industrial  revolution  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1793  they  began  operations  in  a 
new  building,  a  structure  elegant  in  its 
modesty,  which  is  still  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Blackstone  River  in  Paw- 
tucket.  RI.  That  building  is  now  the 
Slater  Mill  Museum. 

Thus,  1993  is  the  200th  anniversary  of 
industrial  manufacturing  in  a  factory 
building  in  the  United  States. 

Today  the  United  States  is  the 
world's  greatest  industrial  power,  but 
that  leadership  is  being  challenged. 
The  Blackstone  Valley,  again,  is  in  the 
forefront — exploring  the  means  to 
maintain  excellence  and  to  provide  the 
sound  economic  base  on  which  people 
depend. 

The  watch  word  and  the  theme  in  the 
Blackstone  Valley  is  cooperation  and 
people  working  together.  The  goal  is  a 
second  industrial  revolution. 

The  people  of  the  Blackstone  Valley 
recognize  the  beauty  of  their  environ- 
ment and  the  importance  of  their  his- 
tory. They  are  justly  proud  to  be  a 
manufacturing  region,  and  they  see 
manufacturing  in  their  future. 

They  prove  that  the  values  of  envi- 
ronmental protection,  historical  pres- 
ervation, and  manufacturing  are  not 
necessarily  antithetical — that  doing 
one  thing,  does  not  preclude  the  other. 

There  is  a  grave  tendency  in  the 
United  States  to  pit  one  value  against 
another.  To  regulate  manufacturing  to 
protect  the  environment,  to  limit  new 
building  to  preserve  historic  resources. 
The  Blackstone  Valley  suggests  that 
synergy  rather  than  enervating  con- 
flict is  possible. 

In  the  Blackstone  Valley  community 
leaders  are  bringing  work  force  train- 
ing, industrial  development,  historical 
preservation,  environmental  protection 
into  concert.  Tourism  in  the  valley  is 
based  on  seeing  where  manufacturing 
has  thrived. 

We  in  Congress  have  recognized  the 
historical    importance    of    the    BlacK- 


stone  Valley  by  creating  a  national 
heritage  corridor  there.  One  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Corridor  Commission  is 
that  it  establishes  a  means  of  coordina- 
tion among  Federal  agencies  and  be- 
tween levels  of  government.  It  too  is  a 
model,  which  others  are  following. 

So  in  congratulating  those  involved 
in  this  bicentennial  celebration  in  the 
Blackstone  Valley,  we  should  welcome 
their  appropriate  veneration  for  the 
past,  their  enthusiasm  for  the  present, 
and  their  optimism  for  the  future. 


B'NAI  B'RITH 


Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  century 
and  a  half  of  service  to  humanity.  For 
150  years  the  leaders  and  members  of 
B'nai  B'rith  have  worked  tirelessly  in 
accordance  with  those  principles  which 
are  most  deeply  and  profoundly  human. 
Here  in  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world,  they  have  championed 
the  causes  of  freedom,  democracy,  and 
universal  human  dignity. 

In  New  York,  on  this  day  in  1843,  the 
12  founding  members  of  B'nai  B'rith 
began  by  each  donating  $5  to  a  fund  es- 
tablished to  benefit  widows  and  or- 
phans. In  the  150  years  since,  what  they 
started  has  grown  into  the  world's  old- 
est and  largest  international  Jewish 
organization.  B'nai  B'rith  was  Ameri- 
ca's first  international  service  organi- 
zation, and  remains  today  the  largest 
Jewish  organization  in  the  United 
States. 

Begun  In  the  United  States  to  help 
unify  Jews  of  widely  diverse  back- 
grounds from  throughout  the  Diaspora. 
B'nai  B'rith  has  membership  totaling 
500.000  in  51  countries.  Their  mission- 
service  to  the  Jewish  people  and  to  the 
total  community— has  indeed  become 
global.  Since  the  founding  of  its  Anti- 
Defamation  League  in  1913.  B'nai 
B'rith  has  fought  intolerance,  anti- 
Semitism,  and  prejudice  worldwide. 

Today,  we  commend  the  150  years  of 
devotion  which  has  established  an  un- 
surpassed tradition  of  service  to  hu- 
manity. We  do  this  knowing,  indeed 
thankful,  that  their  work  all  continue. 


MARILYN  PAULA  SEICHTER 
HONORED 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Madam  President, 
it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  the  magnanimous  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  of  my  friend, 
Marilyn  Seichter.  Marilyn  is  being 
honored  by  her  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers at  a  special  tribute  dinner  on 
October  21,  1993,  in  my  hometown  of 
New  Haven. 

Marilyn  is  renowned  for  her  out- 
standing career  as  a  lawyer  in  Con- 
necticut. After  receiving  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  1967,  and  a  juris  doctor- 
ate in  1970  from  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut, Marilyn  has  distinguished 
herself  as  one  of  the  State's  most  tal- 


ented legal  minds.  Since  being  admit- 
ted to  the  Connecticut  Bar  in  1970,  she 
has  been  extremely  active  in  the  Amer- 
ican and  Connecticut  Bar  Associations. 
Not  only  was  Marilyn  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Bar  Association  [CBA] 
from  1989  to  1990.  she  also  served  as 
president  of  the  New  England  Bar  Asso- 
ciation from  1991  to  1992. 

At  the  same  time,  she  has  been  an  ac- 
tive member  of  scores  of  important 
committees  within  the  CBA,  such  as 
the  Family  Law  Section  Executive 
Committee,  Women  and  the  Law  Com- 
mittee, Federal  Practice  Committee, 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion, she  has  been  involved  in  a  number 
of  American  Bar  Association  commit- 
tees such  as  marriage  and  family  coun- 
seling and  conciliation.  Young  Lawyers 
Planning  Committee,  and  the  Medi- 
ation and  Arbitration  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Aside  from  practicing  law,  Marilyn 
has  shared  her  wealth  of  knowledge 
and  experiences  as  a  teacher  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's College,  Manchester  Community 
College,  and  Hartford  College.  She  has 
also  lectured  at  various  conferences  on 
topics  ranging  from  family  law  to  legal 
malpractice. 

Marilyn  personifies  a  spirit  of  vol- 
unteerism  and  civic-mindedness  that 
many  admire,  but  few  possess.  She  is  a 
member  of  a  number  of  commissions 
and  advisory  boards  within  Connecti- 
cut. She  currently  sits  on  the  Commis- 
sion on  Recommendation  for  Admis- 
sion to  the  Connecticut  Bar  and  thfe 
Connecticut  Center  for  Judicial  Edu- 
cation Advisory  Committee.  At  a  time 
when  many  Americans  are  faulted  for 
their  lack  of  concern  for  others, 
Marilyn  Seichter  stands  out  as  a  shin- 
ing example  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. 

Madam  President,  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut are  proud  of  Marilyn 
Seichter's  professional  and  community 
activism.  Her  dedication  and  accom- 
plishments in  the  legal  profession  are 
exceptional  and  are  surpassed  only  by 
her  unselfish  commitment  to  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  of  life  of  her  friends  and 
neighbors.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  saluting  this  very  special 
woman.  She  is  a  true  friend. 


HONORING  JOHN  MacDOUGALL 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  pay  my  respects  to 
a  truly  distinguished  member  of  the 
Minnesota  broadcasting  community. 

John  MacDougall,  known  as  the 
"Kindly  Curmudgeon"  of  radio  and  TV 
station  KSTP  in  the  Twin  Cities, 
passed  away  last  Wednesday  in  St. 
Louis  Park.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
in  Minnesota,  because  his  voice  and 
personality  were  a  part  of  our  daily 
lives  for  over  three  decades. 

He  was  a  true  broadcasting  legend, 
having  provided  the  voice  for  commer- 
cials on  historic  network  programs  like 
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•Your  Show  of  Shows"  and  "Colgate 
Theater"  before  becoming  KSTP's  top 
newscaster  three  decades  ago. 

But  he  was  more  than  a  broadcaster 
and  a  newsman — he  was  a  friend  to  me 
and  to  the  whole  Minnesota  commu- 
nity. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
commemorating  his  life— and  express- 
ing our  condolences  to  his  family  on 
his  passing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle about  John  MacDougall  from  the 
Pioneer  Press  Daily  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Pioneer  Press  Daily] 

Broadcaster  John  MacDougall.  68,  KSTP's 

"Klndly  Clrmldgeon.  •  Dies 

(By  Julio  Ojeda-Zapata) 

The  -Kindly  CurmudKeon  of  KSTP  '  has 
died. 

John  R.  MacDougall.  68.  a  veteran  radio 
and  television  broadcaster  who  was  KSTP 
TVs  top  newscaster  in  the  1960s  and  held 
several  other  jobs  with  the  company,  died  of 
cancer  Wednesday  at  Methodist  Hospital  in 
St.  Louis  Park. 

He  had  worked  as  KSTP-AMs  public  af- 
fairs director  until  only  a  week  before  his 
death. 

•He  was  a  broadcaster  from  the  old  days,  a 
great  man,"  said  KSTP-AM  producer  Loren 
Davis.  'On  the  surface  he  was  gruff  and 
grouchy,  but  you  knew  he  was  a  puppy  dog 
underneath."' 

MacDougall.  a  Minneapolis  native,  at- 
tended the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
worked  on  the  university  radio  station. 

He  served  in  the  Army  during  World  War 
II.  working  as  an  announcer  for  the  Munich- 
based  Armed  Forces  Overseas  Network.  After 
the  war,  he  worked  for  two  years  in  Twin 
Cities  broadcasting  before  moving  to  New 
York. 

There,  he  provided  the  voice  for  commer- 
cials on  such  network  programs  as  'Your 
Show  of  Shows.  "  which  starred  Sid  Caesar 
and  Imogene  Coca,  and  "Colgate  Theater." 
He  appeared  in  live  and  filmed  commercials 
for  companies  such  as  American  Home  Prod- 
ucts, Camel  Cigarettes  and  Sterling  Drug 

He  also  worked  as  an  instructor  in  radio 
and  television  at  New  York  University,  and 
wrote  a  widely  used  broadcasting  textbook. 

MacDougall's  arrival  at  KSTP  Radio  and 
TV  was  trumpeted  in  a  full-page  news  release 
in  January  1960. 

"He  joins  the  top  team  of  Johnny  Morris 
and  Dick  Nesbitt  and  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  big  3'  in  Twin  Cities  news,  weather  and 
sporlscasting— both  in  rating  and  popu- 
larity—a trio  to  be  known  as  MacDougall- 
Morris-Nesbitt,"  the  press  release  said. 

The  company  also  praised  MacDougall's 
expertise  in  "hi-ri"  and  remarked  that  the 
broadcaster  had  recorded,  edited  and  nar- 
rated an  RCA  Christmas  album  with  his  own 
tape-recording  and  stero  equipment. 

But  MacDougall,  once  called  KSTP-TV's 
■"big  gun,"  lost  his  job  in  the  early  1970s 
when  Hubbard  family  management  began 
newsroom  purges  in  an  attempt  to  regain 
newscast  dominance  in  the  Twin  Cities  mar- 
ket, according  to  news  accounts. 

After  leaving  the  station.  MacDougall  op- 
erated his  own  advertising  business  until  he 
returned  to  broadcasting  in  the  fall  of  1979 
with  two  five-minute  "drive-time"'  newscasts 
a  day  on  the  Gopher  State  Radio  Network. 
The  broadcasts  were   hard   to   hear  in   the 


Twin  Cities,  but  were  carried  by  more  than 
60  stations  throughout  Minnesota. 

MacDougall  later  returned  to  KSTP-AM, 
working  as  a  broadcaster  and  news  director. 

"His  favorite  pastime  was  work,"'  said  his 
sister.  Ruth  Elizabeth  Ross,  of  Plymouth. 
■He  enjoyed  mentoring  young  hopeful  broad- 
casters." 

He  is  survived  by  daughters  Mia  Hottran. 
Catherine  Mahnke  and  Meghan  Moreno,  sons 
Thomas  and  Steven,  and  seven  grand- 
children, all  of  Glendora,  Calif:  sister  Ruth 
Elizabeth  Ross  of  Plymouth:  brother  Douglas 
of  Anoka,  and  two  nieces. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  as  of 
the  close  of  business  yesterday.  Octo- 
ber 14,  the  Federal  debt  stood  at 
$4,407,559,751,803.59,  meaning  that  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America  owes  $17,159.45  as 
his  or  her  share  of  that  debt. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-1651.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor (Office  of  Personnel  Management),  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  New  York 
Demonstration  Project;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indf<pated: 

POM-306.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

"House  Joint  Memorial  4013 

"Whereas.  The  Washington  State  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  recognize  that 
the  permanent  loss  of  jobs  in  natural  re- 
source-based Industries  has  gravely  and  irre- 
versibly impacted  the  coastal  economies  of 
Pacific  and  Grays  Harbor  counties  and  parts 
of  Jefferson  and  Clallam  counties:  and 

"Whereas,  The  loss  of  timber-related  jobs 
has  created  a  further  erosion  of  jobs  in  coast- 
al communities  which  presently  do  not  have 
alternative  employment  opportunities:  and 

"Whereas,  Hard-working  families  are  los- 
ing their  homes,  automobiles,  and  other  pos- 
sessions and  are  going  without  adequate 
food,  critically  needed  medical  care,  edu- 
cational, and  social  services  previously 
earned  with  wages  from  their  jobs:  and 

"'Whereas,  The  loss  of  sales  tax,  property 
tax,  and  other  local  revenues  by  local  coastal 
communities  resulting  from  the  devastating 
economic  dislocation  is  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  additional  burden  placed  on  public 
services  provided  by  local  police,  prosecu- 
tors, public  health,  and  social  service  provid- 
ers that  manifestly  precludes  local  govern- 
ment from  financing  an  economic  recovery 
program:  and 


"Whereas.  In  1991  the  federal  government 
received  an  estimated  one  hundred  forty- 
three  million  dollars  In  general  tax  revenue, 
exclusive  of  social  security  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  taxes,  from  Pacific  and 
Grays  Harbor  counties:  and 

"Whereas,  In  1991  the  State  of  Washington 
received  an  estimated  seventy-seven  million 
dollars  In  general  fund  taxes  from  the  two- 
county  area:  and 

"Whereas,  Implementation  of  the  Coastal 
Economic  Recovery  Plan  will  provide  jobs 
and  Improve  the  coastal  economy  so  that  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  the  federal  government 
tax  revenues  will  Increase  from  one  hundred 
forty-three  million  dollars  a  year  to  two 
hundred  five  million  dollars  and  the  Wash- 
ington State  general  fund  revenues  will  In- 
crease from  seventy-seven  million  dollars  a 
year  to  one  hundred  thirteen  million  dollars 
over  the  ten-year  period:  and 

•Whereas,  The  millions  of  dollars  monthly 
spent  by  the  federal  and  state  government 
for  public  assistance,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, medical  assistance,  food,  retrain- 
ing, and  other  social  service  programs  can  be 
sharply  reduced  through  implementation  of 
the  coastal  economy  which  emphasizes  tour- 
Ism,  outdoor  recreation,  and  commercial  and 
sports  fishing: 

■•Now,  Therefore,  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  federal  government 
invest,  along  with  the  State  of  Washington, 
in  a  Coastal  Economic  Recovery  Plan  by 
funding  the  following  elements  of  the  plan: 

••(1)  Habitat  restoration  jobs.  Including 
Olympic  peninsula.  Grays  Harbor  and 
Wlllapa  Bay  drainages.  The  primary  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  work  will  be  wild  stocks  of 
salmon:  Fifty  million  dollars: 

■•(2)  Federal  share  of  new  coastal  hatch- 
eries including  wild  stock  supplementation 
facilities:  Seventeen  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars: 

"(3)  Federal  share  of  coastal  tourism  infra- 
structure facilities:  Twelve  million  dollars: 

•(4)  Federal  funding  of  educational  facili- 
ties at  Grays  Harbor  College  for  Dislocated 
Timber  Workers:  Five  million  dollars:  and 

••(5)  Federal  share  of  coastal  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  tourism  and  outdoor 
recreation:  Ten  million  dollars. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Memo- 
rial be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Hon- 
orable Bill  Clinton,  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  president  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington." 

POM-307.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"ASSEMBLY  Joint  Resolution  No.  45 
"Whereas,    Immigrants    are    an    emerging 
population,  growing  and  thriving  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas.  Immigrants  constituted  one- 
third  of  the  population  growth  in  California 
in  the  1980s:  and 

""Whereas,  There  is  a  need  to  manage  state 
population  growth  in  order  to  effectively 
achieve  resource  management:  and 

"WTiereas,  Some  segments  of  California's 
population  have  used  emotion  and 
scapegoating  to  target  the  Immigrant  popu- 
lation as  the  reason  for  economic  strain  in 
California:  and 

"WTiereas,  The  anti-immigrant  sentiment 
across  the  nation  has  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  more  than  20  bills  Into  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  most  of  which  have  been 
defeated  because  they  were  based  on  bad  pub- 
lic policy:  and 
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■•Whereas.  The  introduction  of  many  of 
those  bills  has  promoted  Immigrant  bashing 
in  California,  making  all  immigrants  and,  in 
the  end,  all  Latinos  and  Asians,  subject  to 
scapegoating  for  the  state's  negative  eco- 
nomic status:  and 

"Whereas,  Immigrants  deserve  respect  for 
the  prosperity,  growth,  and  cultural  diver- 
sity they  have  brought  to  California  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole:  and 

•■Whereas,  Immigrants,  both  documented 
and  undocumented,  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  States  economy,  as  reported  in 
the  July  13,  1992,  issue  of  Businessweek 
which  revealed  that  while  immigrants 
earned  $240  billion  and  paid  $90  billion  in 
taxes,  they  received  a  comparatively  scant  $5 
billion  In  public  assistance  which  went  pri- 
marily to  refugees,  not  to  undocumented  im- 
migrants who  are  ineligible  to  receive  wel- 
fare: and 

■■Whereas.  It  is  more  productive  to  address 
the  issue  of  illegal  immigration  with  viable 
solutions  rather  than  to  become  a  casualty 
of  the  anti-immigrant  hysteria:  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  imperative  that  the  several 
states  work  with  the  federal  government  to 
ensure  enforcement  of  immigration  laws: 
and 

••Whereas,  It  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  immigration  process  Is  fair,  eventually 
leading  to  citizenship  and  providing  all  peo- 
ple living  within  our  borders  with  the  right 
to  vote  and  be  represented:  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  important  to  outline  a  fair, 
equitable,  and  fiscally  responsible  plan  that 
will  curtail  illegal  immigration,  while  ensur- 
ing that  these  efforts  do  not  translate  into 
discrimination  against  people  of  color  and 
continuing  to  protect  the  economic  base  of 
the  United  States:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  the  following 
measures: 

■■(a)  Conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  im- 
pact of  imposing  a  $1  to  $2  toll  on  any  person 
who  crosses  a  border  into  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  his  or  her  legal  status  or  the 
method  used  to  enter  the  country,  with  half 
the  amount  raised  being  distributed  to  those 
states  which  absorb  the  majority  of  immi- 
grants at  the  same  rates  currently  used  to 
disburse  State  Legalization  Impact  Assist- 
ance Grant  (SLIAG)  funds  and  being  used  to 
promote  and  facilitate  job  training  for  work 
force  development  and  citizenship  processing 
for  permanent  residents,  and  the  remaining 
half  being  entrusted  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  discretionary  disbursements.  In- 
cluding enhancing  enforcement  of  United 
States  borders. 

■•(b)  Enforce  the  United  States  border  more 
effectively  by  thoroughly  reforming  federal 
border  control  agencies  and  Increasing  the 
number  of  border  patrol  agents.  Any  increase 
in  the  number  of  border  patrol  agents 
should,  however,  follow  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  border  control  agencies  since,  as  dem- 
onstrated following  the  1986  border  patrol  In- 
crease, an  increase  in  the  number  of  border 
patrol  agents  will  not.  by  Itself,  end  the  flow 
of  undocumented  immigrants.  Although  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  border  patrol 
agents  may  result  in  more  frequent  and  in- 
creased detention  of  immigrants,  the  immi- 
grants invariably  attempt  to  return  as  soon 
as  they  are  returned  to  their  country  of  ori- 
gin. 

■■(c)  Increase  the  amount  of  fines,  terms  of 
imprisonment,  and  other  penalties  imposed 
on  those  persons  who  smuggle  illegal  immi- 


grants into  the  United  States,  especially 
those  who  endanger  the  lives  of  their  human 
cargo.  Also,  apply  the  federal  Racketeer  In- 
fluenced and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act 
(RICO)  and  asset  forfeiture  laws  to  seize  any 
vehicle  or  property  used  to  transport  and 
harbor  illegal  immigrants. 

■•(d)  Consolidate  the  hearing  process  for 
federal  trials  of  illegal  immigrants  accused 
of  crimes  so  that  criminal  trials  and  deporta- 
tion hearings  are  merged.  Also,  appoint  an 
individual  or  commissionTn  border  states  to 
oversee  this  process  of  consolidation,  to  en- 
sure that  police  and  judicial  authority  re- 
main separate,  and  to  ensure  that  border  pa- 
trol officers  are  properly  trained  to  adhere  to 
regulations  and  uphold  human  rights. 

'•(e)  Extradite  illegal  immigrants  who  are 
convicted  of  felonies  to  their  countries  of  or- 
igin so  that  they  may  serve  their  prison  sen- 
tences outside  the  United  States,  thereby 
eliminating  the  cost  of  their  incarceration 
to  taxpayers.  In  California,  for  example, 
more  than  $250  million  per  year  (approxi- 
mately $22,000  per  inmate)  Is  spent  to  house, 
feed,  and  provide  health  care  to  undocu- 
mented Immigrants  incarcerated  in  state 
prisons. 

••(f)  Overhaul  the  political  asylum  process 
by  toughening  the  criteria  for  asylum  and 
restricting  the  benefits  available  to  refugees, 
while  retaining  humanitarian  standards. 
Under  existing  law,  refugees  are  not  only  al- 
lowed to  work  immediately,  but  they  are 
also  eligible  for  permanent  resident  status 
after  only  one  year  and  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  various  federal  assistance  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  program.  Also,  prohibit 
United  States  Customs  inspectors  and  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  officers 
from  making  deportation  decisions  in  order 
to  ensure  separation  of  police  and  judicial 
authority,  and  develop  a  better  computer 
system  to  track  refugees  and  others  in  the 
United  States  on  visas  since  a  substantial 
portion  of  illegal  immigration  is  a  result  of 
overstayed  visas. 

••(g)  Prohibit  noncitizens  from  carrying 
firearms. 

••(h)  Reorganize  the  present  health  care 
system.  The  United  States  must  strive  to 
eliminate  abuse  of  the  health  care  system, 
while  continuing  to  perform  its  duty  to  serve 
those  who  need  assistance.  A  national  health 
care  standard  should  include  the  California 
standard  of  providing  treatment  to  undocu- 
mented immigrants  on  an  emergency  basis 
only.  The  federal  government  should  create 
health  care  models  to  help  study  the  various 
methods  of  cori-ecting  institutional  flaws  in 
the  health  care  system  and.  in  the  end,  en- 
sure that  the  process  is  equitable  and  does 
not  promote  discrimination. 

"(i)  Restructure  the  equation  used  to  dis- 
burse revenue  among  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  for  immigration  purposes.  Of 
the  $4.3  billion  in  revenue  generated  by  all 
immigrant  groups  in  Los  Angeles  County  in 
the  1991-1992  fiscal  year,  approximately  $2.6 
billion,  or  60  percent,  went  to  the  federal 
government:  $1.2  billion,  or  29  percent,  went 
to  the  state  government:  $350  million,  or  8 
percent,  went  to  other  local  entities;  and 
$139  million,  or  3  percent,  went  to  Los  Ange- 
les County. 

•'(j)  Work  with  the  President  of  Mexico, 
the  country  from  which  California  receives 
the  bulk  of  Its  undocumented  Immigrants,  to 
understand  and  effectively  deal  with  those 
factors  which  lead  to  Illegal  immigration 
and  to  implement  economic  development 
plans  in  those  Mexican  states  from  which  the 
majority  of  illegal  immigrants  arrive,  name- 


ly. Baja  California,  Durango,  Guanajuato, 
Jalisco,  Michoacan.  and  Zacatecas. 

"(k)  Follow  through  with  State  Legaliza- 
tion Impact  Assistance  Grant  (SLIAG)  fund- 
ing to  complete  the  amnesty  process  so  that 
the  United  States  may  eventually  redirect 
its  resources  to  perform  functions  that  will 
progress  the  citizenship  process  for  the  5.2 
million  permanent  residents  in  need  of  natu- 
ralization as  follows: 

■•(1)  Assign  one  person  in  Washington.  DC. 
to  address  the  issues  of  citizenship  and 
SLIAG  funding  and  to  ensure  that  the  funds 
are  being  appropriated  properly  and  that  am- 
nesty recipients  who  need  to  be  naturalized 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  3.2  million  amnesty  recipients  nation- 
wide, with  1.7  million  In  California  alone.  In 
total,  there  are  5.2  million  permanent  resi- 
dents in  California  who  need  to  become  vot- 
ing citizens.  Currently,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  can  process  only 
60,000  recipients  per  year.  At  that  rate,  it 
will  take  87  years  to  help  process  permanent 
residents  to  become  citizens. 

■■(2)  Ensure  that  the  remaining  $812  million 
in  SLIAG  funds  are  allocated  to  the  several 
states  on  October  15,  1993,  as  agreed  in  the 
Federal  Fiscal  Year  1993  Appropriations  Con- 
ference Report  so  that  those  funds  may  be 
made  available  to  any  immigrant  who  needs 
to  be  naturalized. 

■■(3)  Permit  the  several  states  to  use  those 
funds  for  services  through  September  19. 
1996,  In  recognition  of  the  annual  reductions 
and  deferrals  of  SLIAG  allocations  and  the 
enormous  unmet  need  for  educational  serv- 
ices. 

•'(4)  Continue  to  require  the  several  states 
to  use  at  least  10  percent  of  their  annual 
SLIAG  allocations  for  educational  services 
necessary  to  complete  the  naturalization 
process:  and  be  It  further 

"Resloved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were   introduced,   read   the   first 
and   second   time   by   unanimous   con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  (for  herself  and 
Mrs.  BOXER): 
S.  1549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  establish- 
ing Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  to 
provide  for  the  management  of  the  Presidio 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  1550.  A  bill  to  make  systematic  and  com- 
prehensive  reductions   in   Federal   spending 
and  eliminate  wasteful  spending  while  pre- 
serving the  ability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  to   meet   its   responsibilities:    to   the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1551.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  golf  courses  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WARNER: 
S.  1552.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  additional 
two  yeairs   the   authorization   of  the  Black 
Revolutionary  War  Patriots  Foundation  to 
establish  a  memorial;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  (for  herself 
and  Mrs.  Boxer): 
S.  1549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing  Golden   Gate    National    Recre- 
ation Area  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Presidio  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

PRESIDIO  LEGISLATION 

•  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  with  my  col- 
league Senator  Boxer,  legislation  that 
expands  the  leasing  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the 
facilities  at  the  Presidio  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. CA. 

The  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  in  continuous  operation  as  a  mili- 
tary facility  since  1776.  and  has  a  proud 
history.  The  United  States  Sixth 
Army,  while  stationed  at  the  Presidio, 
has  been  an  important  and  welcomed 
fixture  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
In  1969.  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Commission  rec- 

ommended that  the  Presidio  be  closed 
as  a  military  facility. 

Because  of  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1972,  which  this  bill  would 
amend,  the  property  at  the  Presidio 
will  become  a  part  of  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice when  the  baise  finally  closes  as  a 
military  facility  next  year.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  Presidio  being  a  great  ex- 
ample of  a  successful  military  base 
conversion.  The  National  Park  Service 
has  been  working  diligently  to  develop 
a  general  management  plan  which  will 
be  a  blueprint  for  the  future  of  the  Pre- 
sidio as  a  national  park.  This  plan  is  to 
be  released  later  this  month. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  ability  to  make  the  transition  from 
a  military  base  to  a  national  park  a 
successful  one,  as  well  as  economically 
viable.  The  Presidio  is  home  to  a  great 
deal  of  natural  beauty  as  well  as  a 
great  number  of  historic  buildings. 
This  legislation  provides  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  interim  authority  to 
lease  these  facilities  for  the  purposes 
that  will  be  outlined  in  the  general 
management  plan.  The  long-term  goal 
will  be  the  passage  of  additional  legis- 
lation that  will  establish  a  public-bene- 
fit corporation,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
manage  the  buildings  at  the  Presidio. 

The  Presidio  provides  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  develop  an  excit- 
ing center  for  educators,  environ- 
mental organizations,  community  lead- 
ers, and  scientists  within  the  National 
Park  System.  Additionally,  this  legis- 
lation, by  allowing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  ability  to  enter  into  lease 
agreements,  provides  a  significant  op- 
portunity for  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  offset  the  cost  of  this  facility  to 
the  taxpayers. 


This  is  another  step  in  a  long  proc- 
ess, but  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  with  the  National  Park  Service 
to  make  the  Presidio  a  truly  unique 
and  precious  addition  to  the  National 
Park  System.* 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  1550.  A  bill  to  make  systematic 
and  comprehensive  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral spending  and  eliminate  wasteful 
spending  while  preserving  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities; to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

THE  FEDERAL  SPENDING  AND  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Federal 
Spending  and  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1993. 


percent  more  of  it  this  year.  First,  we 
must  question  whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  engaged  in  a  program 
or  activity  at  all.  If  we  in  Congress  de- 
termine that  the  program  or  activity  is 
an  appropriate  one  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, then  we  must  reexamine  the 
goal  of  the  program  and  how  to  best 
reach  that  goal,  even  if  it  requires 
heading  down  a  totally  new  path.  But 
if  we  determine  that  a  program  or  ac- 
tivity is  no  longer  necessary,  we  must 
not  shrink  from  our  responsibility  to 
eliminate  it. 

That  can  be  very  hard  to  do,  but 
that's  our  job.  I  understand  that  some- 
thing like  25  percent  of  today's  For- 
tune 500  companies  were  not  on  that 
list  a  mere  25  years  ago.  That  means 
that  a  quarter  of  the  companies  on 
Fortune's  list  in  the  1960"s  are  no 
longer  on  it.  Though  mergers  and  ac- 


This  legislation  outlines  more  than 
$100  billion  in  spending  cuts  and  deficit    quisitions  account  for  some  of  those  no 
reduction  over  the  next  5  years  accord-     longer  present,  others  apparently  failed 


ing  to  CBO  estimates.  That  amounts- 
more  than  $100  billion— exceeds  the 
total  spending  cuts  actually  identified 
in  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

Although  we  included  $250  billion  in 
spending  cuts  in  the  Reconciliation 
Act,  many  of  the  hard  decisions  to  im- 
plement that  legislation  lie  ahead. 
This  bill  faces  some  of  those  decisions 
head  on.  It  details  specific  items  in  the 
budget  that  I  believe  should  be  curbed. 

This  legislation  is  not  aimed  at  one 
particular  area  of  the  budget.  I  haven't 
taken  the  approach  that  all  budget  sav- 
ings must  come  from  defense  or  from 
mandatory  spending  or  from  some 
other  single  source.  Instead,  it  touches 
many  areas  of  the  budget.  In  fact,  sav- 
ings are  derived  from  each  of  the  four 
major  budget  categories:  defense 
spending,  domestic  spending,  inter- 
national aid.  and  mandatorj^  spending. 

The  world  we  live  in  has  undergone 
dramatic  changes  in  the  last  decade. 
We  live  in  a  world  today  where  Govern- 
ment resources  are  more  limited  and 
are  more  strained,  one  where  many  of 
the  Defense  Department  strategies  of 
the  last  four  decades  apply  no  longer, 
one  where  the  agriculture  sector  has 
become  so  efficient  that  massive  Gov- 
ernment assistance  dating  from  the 
New  Deal  must  be  questioned. 

Any  business  man  or  woman  will  tell 
you  that  the  biggest  mistake  a  com- 
pany can  make  is  to  get  stuck  compar- 
ing this  year  to  last  year  and  to  build 
strategies  using  last  year  as  the  base. 
They  will  tell  you  that  long-term  plan- 
ning requires  new  thinking,  shedding 
the  old  thought  processes,  not  simply 
planning  for  a  5-  or  10-percent  change 
over  last  year.  After  all,  a  5-percent 
improvement  with  a  terrible  year  as  its 
base  is  still  95  percent  unacceptable. 

Therefore,  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  reexamine  the  manner  in  which  the 
Government  does  its  business.  We  must 
not  assume  that  because  we  did  some- 
thing last  year— or  50  years  ago— that 
we  must  do  the  same  thing  and  do  5 


to  adapt  to  changing  times.  The  mar- 
ket is  full  of  examples.  The  fax  ma- 
chine simply  killed  the  telegram  for 
the  most  part.  Word  processors  ren- 
dered typewriters  obsolete.  Highways 
and  airlines  reduced  the  railroad  indus- 
try, which  once  included  the  largest 
companies  in  the  country,  to  a  signifi- 
cantly smaller  industry.  Shopping  cen- 
ters moved  downtown  America  out  of 
town.  But  too  often  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  do  the  same  old 
thing,  year  after  year,  because  that's 
the  way  it's  always  done  it.  That  men- 
tality must  change. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  once  a  program  or  activ- 
ity is  created,  terminating  it,  regard- 
less of  its  lack  of  merit,  is  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  because  that  program 
or  activity  will  have  some  constitu- 
ency with  a  vested  interest  in  its  con- 
tinuation. And  that  constituency  will 
exert  every  pressure  it  can  muster  and 
exert  to  keep  taxpayer  subsidies  flow- 
ing. I  don't  want  to  beat  up  on  the  agri- 
culture sector,  but  it  does  offer  one  ex- 
ample. Certainly,  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  help  stabilize  agricultural  mar- 
kets, but  most  agriculture  programs 
were  put  in  place  during  the  Great  De- 
pression when  a  much  larger  portion  of 
the  population  lived  off  of  the  land, 
when  farms  were  much  smaller,  and 
when  production,  technology,  storage, 
transportation,  and  distribution  were 
not  nearly  as  sophisticated  as  today.  I 
would  favor  even  more  sweeping  re- 
forms of  many  of  those  programs,  but 
this  bill  only  includes  provisions  that 
represent  a  realistic  approach  to  what 
can  be  achieved. 

In  the  last  Congress.  I  cosponsored 
legislation  to  do  precisely  wlaat  Vice 
President  Gore's  National  Perform- 
ance Review  has  now  begun;  that  is.  to 
take  a  serious  look  at  how  the  Govern- 
ment operates  and  how  it  can  do  bet- 
ter. A  mere  year  ago.  that  bill  at- 
tracted only  a  handful  of  cosponsors. 
However,  last  year's  national  elections 
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taught  Congress  an  important  lesson. 
People  from  coast  to  coast  demanded 
that  we  in  the  Government  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Government  ma- 
chinery and  that  we  make  it  work. 
Consequently,  this  year  has  brought  us 
not  only  the  National  Performance  Re- 
view but  also  several  pieces  of  support- 
ive legislation,  including  a  bill  that 
Senator  Kerrey  and  I  authored,  to  ex- 
amine the  manner  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment manages  itself.  Our  legisla- 
tion anticipated  that  political  pres- 
sures could  undermine  the  best  of 
ideas,  so  we  attempted  to  provide  the 
vehicle  for  implementing  the  hard 
choices  that  lay  ahead.  Therefore,  we 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  commission 
that  would  package  a  bundle  of  hard 
choices  and  force  us  to  vote  on  the 
package  as  a  whole  without  being  able 
to  take  it  apart  brick  by  brick.  Cer- 
tainly, that  will  be  the  challenge  fac- 
ing the  National  Performance  Review 
as  it  undertakes  the  task  of  imple- 
menting its  recommendations.  In  my 
view,  there  comes  a  time  when  we  in 
Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  step 
back,  take  a  look  at  the  big  picture, 
and  make  some  big  changes.  Clearly, 
the  American  public  thinks  that  time 
is  now.  And.  so  do  I. 

When  I  began  this  process  approxi- 
mately 6  months  ago,  I  decided  that 
the  entire  Federal  budget  should  be 
scrutinized.  So  this  bill  reduces  Gov- 
ernment support  for  programs  as  var- 
ied as  high|fay  demonstration  projects, 
delivery  of  electricity,  use  of  public 
lands,  communications  networks,  Fed- 
eral employee  benefits,  and  some 
pieces  of  the  Federal  health  care  sys- 
tem. It  reexamines  the  manner  in 
which  the  military  manages  its  busi- 
ness. It  directs  the  State  Department 
to  reexamine  programs  with  similar 
missions  and  to  coordinate  them  with- 
in the  framework  of  a  consistent  for- 
eign policy.  It  eliminates  or  reduces 
support  for  longstanding  Federal  pro- 
grams that  are  no  longer  needed  and 
which  survive  merely  because  of  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  or  special  interest 
pressures. 

The  public  sees  the  Congress  as  the 
puppet  of  special  interests,  and  Con- 
gress is  criticized— rightly  so,  in  many 
instances — for  not  being  able  or  willing 
to  make  the  hard  decisions. 

Recent  polls  show  that  72  percent  of 
Americans  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  wastes — and  I  quote — "a 
great  deal."  Let  me  repeat  that  statis- 
tic: 72  percent  of  the  American  public 
believes  that  the  Federal  Government 
spending  involves  a  great  deal  of  waste. 
Only  2  percent  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  waste  very  much. 
And  that's  less  than  the  3  percent  who 
are  not  even  sure. 

The  polls  also  find  that  the  average 
respondent  pegged  the  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment waste  in  the  Federal  budget  at 
37  percent.  That's  an  incredible  num- 
ber, 37  percent.  It's  more  than  the  en- 


tire defense  budget.  More  than  all  med- 
ical spending.  More  than  all  that  we 
spend  on  Social  Security  or  on  all  do- 
mestic spending.  Clearly,  the  pundits 
have  created  some  impressions  that  are 
not  entirely  true,  but  by  the  same 
token,  there's  enough  wrong  to  recog- 
nize a  need  for  an  overhaul. 

So,  it's  time  for  us  to  step  up  to  the 
plate  and  make  some  hard  choices. 
This  bill  makes  a  responsible  effort. 
Many  of  the  programs  I  propose  elimi- 
nating or  curtailing  were  put  in  place 
four  or  five  decades  ago.  Since  then, 
the  world  changed,  needs  have  shifted, 
yesterday's  policy  justifications  are  no 
longer  applicable,  but  most  of  the  pro- 
grams remain. 

It  is  irresponsible  for  us  not  to  look 
at  every  program  20  or  30  years  old  and 
ask.  What  is  its  mission?  Has  it  accom- 
plished it  mission?  Do  we  still  need  it? 
Is  there  a  better  way? 

For  each  item  in  this  legislation,  I 
asked  those  questions,  and  determined 
that  the  original  intent  no  longer  ap- 
plies, that  the  need  no  longer  exists,  or 
that  there  is  a  better  way  to  accom- 
plish the  intended  mission. 

I  suppose  what  surprised  me  the  most 
about  the  process  of  preparing  this  leg- 
islation was  discovering  how  many  of 
our  spending  programs  were  bom  be- 
fore many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  could 
even  vote.  I  question  how  many  of  us 
would  support  many  of  these  same  pro- 
grams if  they  were  to  be  introduced 
today  as  new  legislation.  Yet,  en- 
trenched as  they  are,  we  continue  to 
support  them  year  after  year  on  the 
grounds  that  if  they  were  necessary 
decades  ago.  they  must  still  be  nec- 
essary today.  It's  time  to  clean  house 
and  weed  the  garden.  We  know  that. 
We  simply  need  the  collective  political 
courage  to  do  it. 

When  I  started  this  detailed  review  of 
various  budgetary  items  earlier  this 
year,  my  list  was  somewhat  longer,  but 
the  Reconciliation  Act  contained  ap- 
proximately $40  billion  in  spending 
cuts  I  was  intending  to  include  in  this 
bill.  Even  so.  this  legislation  proposes 
more  than  $100  billion  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Vice  President  Gore's  NPR  rec- 
ommendations could,  according  to  esti- 
mates, result  in  Federal  Government 
savings  of  an  additional  $108  billion.  I 
am  very  supportive  of  that  process  and 
look  forward  to  participating  in  imple- 
menting as  many  of  those  proposals  as 
possible.  The  American  voter  has  de- 
manded and  deserves  no  less. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
the  American  people  in  this  quest  for  a 
better,  more  responsive  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Summary  of  Lieberman  Deficit  Reduction 

Program 
This  summary  of  the  provisions  contained 
in    Senator    Lieberman's    Federal    Spending 


and  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1933  contains 
estimates  of  cost  savingrs.  Those  estimates 
are  based  upon  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  in  February, 
1993  in  its  annual  compilation  of  spending 
and  revenue  options  as  required  by  P.L.  93- 
344.  In  several  cases  the  savings  do  not 
match  precisely  with  the  original  CBO  esti- 
mates because  this  legislation  itself  varies 
somewhat  from  the  CBO  suggestions.  In  ad- 
dition, various  provisions  contained  in  the 
original  draft  passed  the  Congress  while  this 
bill  was  being  prepared,  so  those  sections  are 
not  included  in  this  final  bill. 

All  estimated  savings  are  approximations 
based  upon  CBO  baselines. 

Sec.  101.  Focus  Missile  Defense  Efforts  on 
Theater  Defenses  and  limit  SDI  primarily  to 
R&D  (5-year  savings:  Approximately  $38  Bil). 

President  Bush's  SDI  program  was  in- 
tended to  provide  comprehensive  coverage  of 
the  US  from  intercontinental  missile  at- 
tacks by  1997  at  an  anticipated  cost  of  $39.4 
billion  over  the  next  five  years.  That  initia- 
tive would  have  abrogated  the  1972  ABM 
treaty,  requiring  renegotiation.  This  pro- 
posal would  reduce  funding  for  1994-1998  to 
$3.3  billion  per  year  (or  approximately  S18 
billion  over  five  years)  and  would  provide 
funds  for  the  development  of  theater  de- 
fenses, R&D  of  ABM-compliant  SDI.  and  re- 
lated overhead  and  R&D.  It  would  comply 
with  the  ABM  treaty,  be  ready  within  ap- 
proximately 10  years,  and  save  more  than  $20 
billion. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  provision  would 
focus  most  funding  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses on  theater  (less-than-inter-contlnen- 
tal  range)  missiles.  This  option  would  not  re- 
duce the  budget  for  theater  missiles  but 
would  decrease  the  total  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Missile  Defenses  (NMD)  program  from 
$39  billion  to  $22  billion  over  five  years.  This 
option  would  limit  the  NMD  program  to  le- 
search.  effectively  delaying  deployment  of  a 
national  missile  defense  system  until  the 
middle  of  the  next  decade. 

Sec.  102.  Scale  back  DOE's  weapons  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  activities  to  support 
an  arsenal  of  4,000  warheads  (5-year  savings: 
Approximately  $5.5  Bil). 

Reducing  the  US  nuclear  arsenal  to  4.000 
warheads  would  save  more  than  $2  billion  per 
year.  With  this  inventory  limit.  DOE  would 
satisfy  START  while  being  able  to  economize 
its  operations.  This  would  reduce  warhead 
production  by  two-thirds  and  also  would  per- 
mit DOE  to  shut  down  certain  unneeded  re- 
actors resulting  in  an  immediate  savings 
alone  of  $200  million. 

Sec.  103.  Reduce  DOE'S  nuclear  research 
and  development  (5-year  savings:  Approxi- 
mately $1.2  Bil). 

Nearly  $2  billion  of  the  DOE's  funding  goes 
to  weapons  RD&T.  A  10-percent  reduction  in 
RD&T  through  1996  and  a  40-percent  reduc- 
tion beginning  in  1997  would  save  $700  mil- 
lion a  year.  This  option  is  consistent  with 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1993  which  mandates  a  tem- 
porary ban  on  nuclear  testing. 

Sec.  104.  Use  early  retirement  incentives  to 
reduce  military  personnel  (5-year  savingrs: 
Approximately  $2.9  Bil). 

Accelerating  the  drawdown  of  the  armed 
services'  use  of  early  retirement  incentive 
for  those  with  15-19  years  of  service  produces 
savings  in  long-term  retirement  costs.  Oth- 
erwise, those  personnel  would  wait  several 
years  until  they  were  eligible  for  normal  re- 
tirement and  slow  the  promotion  of  more 
junior  personnel.  This  program  would  expire 
in  1995  to  avoid  an  entrenched  view  of  retire- 
ment after  15  years. 
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Sec.  105.  Revamp  military  family  housing 
(5-year  savings:  Savings  could  reach  J2.3  Bil. 
but  are  not  included  in  these  totals.  Requires 
study.) 

DOD  provided  housing  costs  $11,000  per 
year  which  is  more  expensive  than  cash 
housing  allowances  which  average  $7,000  per 
year.  The  percentage  seeking  housing  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  30  to  35  percent  over 
the  next  four  years.  Most  DOD  housing  is  al- 
most 50  years  old.  much  of  which  soon  will 
require  replacement  or  revitalization.  This 
option  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
examine  options  for  reducing  the  cost  of 
military  family  housing  because  private  sec- 
tor costs  appear  to  be  lower  than  govern- 
ment costs.  Depending  upon  the  Secretary's 
decisions,  savings  could  total  $2.3  billion. 

Sec.  106.  Reduce  and  reshape  DOD  civilian 
work  force  (5-year  savings:  Approximately 
$11.4  Bil). 

Since  1982.  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
ratio  of  military  personnel  to  civilian  per- 
sonnel has  dropped  from  2.1  military  employ- 
ees for  each  civilian  employee  to  1.9  to  1.  The 
current  trend  indicates  that  the  ratio  is  ex- 
pected to  decline  further  to  1.8  to  1  by  1994. 
During  that  same  time,  pay  scales  have  in- 
creased one  full  grade  level.  Savings  would 
accrue  if  the  ratio  returned  to  2.0  to  1  and  if 
the  grade  creep  were  reversed  through 
atttrition  and  a  partial  hiring  freeze.  This 
provision  anticipates  that  the  2.0  to  1  ratio 
can  be  achieved  by  September  30.  1997. 

Sec.  107.  Consolidate  and  downsize  DODs 
recruiting  process  (5-year  savings:  Approxi- 
mately $1.3  Bil). 

DOD  spends  $2  billion  and  devotes  30.000 
work-years  at  6.600  recruiting  stations,  re- 
sulting in  an  average  of  10  active  recruits 
and  21  reserve  recruits  per  recruiter.  This 
proposal  requires  the  Defense  Department  to 
introduce  efficiencies  to  operate  its  recruit- 
ing effort  to  achieve  the  same  level  as  the 
1984-89  level  when  the  average  was  14  active 
recruits  and  27  reserve  recruits  per  recruiter. 

Sec.  108.  Reduce  federal  subsidies  for  non- 
necessity merchandise  (57year  savings:  Ap- 
proximately $2.1  Bil). 

The  merchandise  sales  system,  originally 
established  to  assure  access  to  merchandise 
at  remote  bases  and  now  available  to  a  wide 
range  of  beneficiaries,  currently  provides  an 
average  price  reduction  of  25  percent  com- 
pared with  civilian  prices.  Savings  would  re- 
sult from  a  gradual  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  the  benefit  with  subsidy 
reductions  directed  at  non-necessities.  Var- 
ious protections  built  into  this  provision 
give  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  assure 
that  these  subsidy  reductions  cause  no  hard- 
ship. 

Sec.  109.  Assign  additional  peacetime  du- 
ties to  military  personnel  (5-year  savings: 
Approximately  $  1.8  Bil). 

Approximately  250.000  civilian  and  190.000 
military  personnel  provide  operating  support 
(medical,  engineering,  maintenance)  at  mili- 
tary bases.  Savings  would  result  from  shift- 
ing 10.000.  or  4  percent,  of  the  civilian  posi- 
tions to  military  persormel.  The  Secretary 
has  the  discretion  to  assure  that  any  changes 
do  not  detract  from  the  military  skills  re- 
quired of  military  personnel. 

Sec.  110.  Increase  support  of  U.S.  forces  by 
host  nations  (5-year  savings:  Approximately 
$5.0  Bil). 

In  1991.  the  U.S.  entered  burden  sharing 
agreements  with  Japan  (75  percent  of  costs 
excluding  salaries)  and  South  Korea  (33  per- 
cent of  costs  excluding  salaries).  This  provi- 
sion anticipates  similar  savings  by  applying 
a  similar  model,  based  upon  burden  sharing 
range  achieved  with  other  host  nations,  sub- 


ject to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  other  countries  where  U.S.  armed 
forces  are  stationed. 

Sec  201.  Eliminate  redundant  foreign  af- 
fairs activities  in  SUte  Department  (5-year 
savings:  Approximately  $  0.7  Bil). 

Various  new.  small  subagencies  have 
evolved  at  the  State  Department.  Given  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.  many  of  these  subagen- 
cies and  their  missions  may  not  be  as  criti- 
cal in  the  new  world  order.  This  provision 
gives  the  Secretary  of  State  the  authority  to 
assess  the  real  needs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  consolidate  those  subagencies  along 
harmonized  lines  of  authority,  and  to  elimi- 
nate funding  for  redundant  and  no  longer 
necessary  subagencies  and  activities.  This 
would  return  funding  of  SUte  Department 
activities  to  the  1984  level,  during  the  middle 
of  the  Cold  War  before  costs  began  creeping 
upward,  after  adjusting  for  inflation.  This 
provision  would  save  tax  dollars  while  mak- 
ing State  Department  operations  more  effi- 
cient. This  estimate  assumes  half  the  sav- 
ings that  CBO  indicated  were  possible. 

Sec.  301.  Reduce  deficiency  payments  to 
farmers  participating  in  USDA  commodity 
programs  by  lowering  target  prices  (5-year 
savings:  Approximately  $22.4  Bil). 

Feed  grain  producing  farmers  may  partici- 
pate in  federal  commodity  programs  and  re- 
ceive deficiency  payments  for  the  difference 
between  the  market  price  of  a  crop  and  a  tar- 
get price.  Reducing  target  prices  by  6  per- 
cent per  year  would  save  $22  billion  over  five 
years.  This  would  increase  the  degree  to 
which  farmers  respond  to  market  prices 
rather  than  to  government  benefits.  Farm 
income  would  not  fall  as  much  as  would  out- 
lays because  some  farmers  would  choose  not 
to  participate  in  commodity  programs. 
These  farmers,  released  from  the  program  re- 
quirement of  leaving  acreage  idle,  could  gen- 
erate income  from  additional  production.  Fi- 
nancial payments  to  needy  farmers  would  be 
preferable  to  deficiency  payments,  which  go 
mostly  to  large,  usually  wealthy  farmers. 

Sec.  302.  Raise  the  proportion  of  each  farm- 
er's base  acreage  ineligible  for  deficiency 
payments  from  15  percent  to  35  percent  (5- 
year  savings:  Approximately  $7.3  Bil). 

Feed  grain  producing  farmers  may  partici- 
pate in  federal  commodity  programs  and  re- 
ceive deficiency  payments  for  the  difference 
between  the  market  price  of  a  crop  and  a  tar- 
get price.  This  difference  is  multiplied  by  the 
program  yield  assigned  to  the  farm,  times 
"payment  acres".  Payment  acres  equal  85 
percent  of  the  farm's  crop  acreage  base.  Re- 
ducing payment  acres  to  65  percent  of  the 
farm's  crop  acreage  base  would  reduce  pro- 
gram spending  by  $7.3  billion  over  five  years. 
It  would  also  encourage  farmers  to  make 
planting  decisions  in  response  to  market 
conditions  rather  than  in  anticipation  of  the 
benefits  provided  by  farm  programs. 

Sec.  303.  Reduce  costs  for  the  dairy  price 
support  program  by  requiring  producer  con- 
tributions (5-year  savings:  Approximately 
$0.9  Bil). 

The  incomes  of  dairy  producers  are  pro- 
tected through  minimum  price  supports  and 
import  quotas.  On  a  practical  level,  these 
supports  are  often  implemented  by  the  fed- 
eral government  through  direct  purchases 
from  producers.  Those  supplies  are  often 
used  for  nutrition  programs  and  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  therefore,  do  not  interfere  with 
market  forces.  Instead  of  cutting  price  sup- 
ports, many  dairy  producers  favor  these  as- 
sessments as  a  way  to  maintain  the  price 
supports.  This  option  fractionally  increases 
the  assessments  levied  on  dairy  farmers'  pro- 
duction. Compared  to  adjusting  in  price  sup- 


port programs,  this  option  is  straightforward 
and  relatively  easy  to  administer. 

Sec.  304.  Reform  milk  marketing  orders  (5- 
year  savings:  Approximately  $1.1  Bil). 

Milk  marketing  orders  were  first  enacted 
in  the  1930s  to  aid  dairy  farmers  by  stabiliz- 
ing supplies  and  prices  in  more  than  40  sepa- 
rate regions  around  the  country.  Their  origi- 
nal purpose  was  to  dampen  price  swings  in 
certain  hard-to-reach  areas  when  long-dis- 
tance transportation  was  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. Regional  producers  may  petition  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  a  regional  re- 
striction on  production  who  administers  a 
vote  by  the  regional  producers  and  then  allo- 
cates the  production  quotas  if  the  producers 
vote  in  favor  of  the  restriction.  In  the  last 
sixty  years,  improved  transportation  sys- 
tems and  new  technologies  have  signifi- 
cantly reduced  the  underlying  reasons  for 
the  original  legislation.  Eliminating  these 
pricing  regulations  would  better  regulate 
milk  production  and  reduce  government 
intervention  in  the  market  at  a  time  when 
fluid  milk  makes  up  a  much  smaller  part  of 
the  food  market  than  it  did  half  a  century 
ago. 

Sec.  305  and  306.  Eliminate  federal  support 
programs  for  wool,  mohair,  and  honey  (5- 
year  savings:  Approximately  $0.7  Bil). 

This  provision  would  eliminated  federal 
programs  that  provide  support  to  producers 
of  wool,  mohair,  and  honey,  saving  $760  mil- 
lion over  five  years.  The  wool  and  mohair 
programs  were  originally  implemented  after 
World  War  II  to  encourage  production  when 
wool  was  considered  a  strategic  material. 
Wool  and  mohair  are  no  longer  strategic  ma- 
terials. This  option  would  also  eliminate  $60 
million  over  5  years  of  subsidies  to  honey 
producers  because  price  supports  are  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
program's  original  objective  of  encouraging 
crop  pollination. 

Sec.  321  and  322.  End  the  federal  crop  insur- 
ance program  and  replace  it  with  standing 
authority  for  disaster  assistance  (5-year  sav- 
ings: Approximately  $1.9  Bil). 

Less  than  half  of  the  nation's  eligible  acres 
are  insured  against  disaster  by  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  (FCIC).  Because 
so  few  farmers  have  disaster  insurance.  Con- 
gress has  been  encouraged  to  enact  laws  pro- 
viding disaster  assistance.  This  option  would 
eliminate  the  FCIC  and  replace  it  with  fed- 
eral disaster  assistance,  thereby  saving  $2.4 
billion  over  five  years. 

Sec.  331.  Eliminate  Agriculture  Trade  & 
Development  Act  of  1954  Title  I  Sales  and 
TitlS  III  Grants  (5-year  savings:  Approxi- 
mately $3.3  Bil). 

These  grants  were  enacted  when  the  lack 
of  foreign  exchange  convertibility  limited 
exports  of  surplus  commodities.  While  this 
program  financed  33  percent  of  all  agricul- 
tural exports  in  the  1950s,  today  it  supports 
only  2  percent.  Those  receiving  these  com- 
modities are  unlikely  to  become  commercial 
customers.  Disposing  of  surpluses  in  the  af- 
fected commodities  is  no  longer  a  problem. 
In  fact,  many  lesser  developed  countries 
which  purchase  these  commodities  resell 
them  to  generate  currency.  Consequently, 
experts  suggest  that  this  is  not  an  efficient 
program.  Humanitarian  and  emergency  feed- 
ing programs  would  be  unaffected. 

Sec.  332.  Eliminate  interest  rate  subsidies 
provided  by  the  REA  (5-year  savings:  Ap- 
proximately $0.7  Bil). 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
(REA)  provides  and  guarantees  low-interest 
loans  to  electric  and  telephone  utilities  that 
serve  rural  areas.  The  REA  played  a  great 
role  in  the  original  electrification  of  rural 
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America,  but  most  critics  see  it  as  having 
outlived  its  usefulness.  Raising  the  interest 
on  the  direct  loans  it  provides  and  charging 
lenders  a  1-percent  origination  fee  on  new 
guarantees  could  reduce  outlays  by  $660  mil- 
lion from  1994-1998. 

Sec.  333.  Streamline  the  operation  of  farm 
agencies'  field  offices  (5-year  savings:  Ap- 
proximately $0.5  Bil). 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 
has  four  agencies  whose  local  field  offices, 
used  to  administer  farm  programs,  exten- 
sively overlap.  This  highly  decentralized 
operational  structure  is  inefficient  and  cost- 
ly. Collocation  and  consolidation  of  USDA 
field  offices  plus  resource  sharing  could 
allow  administrative  funding  to  be  cut  by  up 
to  $500  million  over  the  1994-1998  period. 

Sec.  401.  Eliminate  below-cost  timber  sales 
from  national  forests  (5-year  savings:  $0.2 
Bil). 

T^e  Forest  Service  manages  federal  timber 
sales  from  119  national  forests  in  the  na- 
tional system  at  a  net  profit  in  1992  of  $100 
million.  Seven  of  the  nine  Forest  Service  re- 
gions are  operating  at  a  huge  loss.  This  pro- 
vision eliminates  below  cost  timber  sales  in 
several  regions  so  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  reduce  these  losses. 

Sec.  402.  Reduce  federal  support  for  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  activities  (5-year 
savings:  Approximately  $0.6  Bil). 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA)  re- 
ceives $135  million  of  federal  support  annu- 
ally for  its  stewardship  of  its  lands.  Elimi- 
nating many  of  the  activities  supported  by 
federal  funds  and  increasing  the  funding 
from  nonfederal  sources  could  reduce  outlays 
by  $580  million  for  the  1994-1998  period.  Be- 
cause TVA's  stewardship  activities  are  nec- 
essary to  support  its  power  system,  these 
costs  should  be  borne  by  users  of  this  power, 
saving  the  government  $70  million  a  year. 

Sec.  403.  Debt  repayment  for  hydroelectric 
power  projects  (5-year  savings:  Approxi- 
mately $1.0  Bil). 

The  government  is  required  to  recoup  the 
$19  billion  it  spent  constructing  hydro- 
electric projects.  The  remaining  debt  is  $14 
billion.  Requiring  DOE  to  repay  this  debt 
with  fixed  annual  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments would  increase  Treasury  receipts  by 
over  $1  billion  over  five  years.  Even  though 
this  would  increase  electricity  prices  for  the 
consumers  involved,  rates  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  area  most  affected  by  this  op- 
tion, would  still  rank  among  the  nation's 
lowest. 

Sec.  4(M.  Improve  pricing  for  commercial 
uses  of  public  lands  (5-year  savings:  Approxi- 
mately $0.2  Bil). 

The  federal  government  is  often  undercom- 
pensated for  the  commercial  services  its  of- 
fers on  the  700  million  acres  of  US  land  it 
owns.  Increasing  grazing  fees  to  fair  market 
value  would  increase  federal  receipts  by  $80 
million  over  the  1994-1998  period.  Increasing 
water  sales  to  farms  of  over  960  acres  to  fair 
market  value  would  increase  receipts  by  $75 
million  over  five  years.  This  option  appro- 
priately shifts  the  cost  of  these  services  from 
all  taxpayers  to  only  the  actual  commercial 
beneficiaries  of  the  services. 

Sec.  501.  Reduce  funding  for  unused  and 
noneconomic  highway  demonstration 
projects  (5-year  savings:  Approximately  $3.5 
Bil). 

The  federal  government  will  provide  $96 
billion  in  highway  grants  to  states  during 
1994-1998.  with  $6  billion  of  that  figure  obli- 
gated to  projects  earmarked  in  the  Inter- 
modal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act 
(ISTEA)  of  1991  and  in  annual  appropriations 
bills.  Congress  could  save  approximately  $3.5 


billion  over  5  years  by  amending  ISTEA  to 
eliminate  contract  authority  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  that  states  are  not  implement- 
ing and  refraining  in  the  future  from  funding 
them  through  appropriations  bills.  Funding 
such  demonstration  projects  encourages  con- 
struction that  neither  states  nor  the  DOT  re- 
gard as  being  of  primary  importance.  This 
provision  would  not  be  effective  until  March. 
1994  so  that  it  would  not  interrupt  projects 
currently  being  considered. 

Sec.  601.  Impose  a  royalt.y  on  certain  com- 
munications users  of  the  radio  spectrum  (5- 
year  savings:  Approximately  $5.1  Bil). 

Although  the  FCC  already  charges  user 
fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  licensing  proc- 
ess, radio  spectrum  license  holders  profit 
from  using  this  scarce  public  resource  with- 
out compensating  the  public.  Installing  a 
royalty  of  4  percent  of  gross  revenues  on  new 
licensees  subject  to  the  spectrum  auction 
provisions  would  raise  an  estimated  $5.1  bil- 
lion between  1994-1998.  Many  licensees  earn 
higher-than^average  profits  through  their 
use  of  this  public  resource,  and  royalties 
would  not  affect  the  economic  efficiency  of 
service  providers. 

Sec.  602.  Impose  user  fees  on  the  inland  wa- 
terway system  (5-year  savings:  Approxi- 
mately $2.2  Bil). 

Under  current  law.  the  federal  government 
recoups  only  part  of  the  cost  of  this  nation's 
inlan(l  waterways,  and  does  so  with  a  fuel 
tax.  Imposing  user  fees  high  enough  to  fully 
recover  construction,  operation,  and  man- 
agement costs  would  reduce  the  federal  defi- 
cit by  $2.2  billion  over  five  years.  In  addition, 
reducing  subsidies  to  water  transportation 
should  improve  resource  allocation  by  lead- 
ing shippers  to  choose  the  most  efficient 
transportation  route  rather  than  the  most 
heavily  subsidized  one. 

Sec.  701.  Prefund  the  government's  share  of 
federal  retiree's  health  insurance  (5-year 
savings:  Approximately  $11.6  Bil). 

Upon  retirement.  85  percent  of  federal 
workers  continue  their  employer  provided 
health  insurance.  These  costs  are  not  recog- 
nized until  after  retirement  (i.e..  pay-as-you- 
go)  so  that  actual  annual  costs  are  under- 
stated. This  proposal  resembles  the  changes 
the  private  sector  is  now  being  required  to 
publicly  report.  Prefunding  would  result  in 
interest  income  and  a  more  accurate  report- 
ing of  government  costs  and  obligations. 

Sec.  702  and  703.  Change  vacation  leave  and 
overtime  practices  for  certain  managers  and 
supervisors  (5-year  savings:  Approximately 
$0.1  Bil). 

Approximately  8.000  members  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  Senior  Executive  Service 
(SES)  are  permitted  to  accumulate  leave 
without  a  cap.  Most  federal  employees  are 
permitted  to  accumulate  no  more  than  240 
hours  of  leave  with  any  excess  accumulation 
expiring.  This  provision  would  apply  the 
same  rules  to  the  SES  as  to  other  federal 
employees  for  leave  accumulation.  It  would 
specifically  not  apply  to  administratively 
uncontrollable  overtime  for  managers  and 
supervisors  engaged  in  criminal  investiga- 
tions. 

Sec.  801.  Charge  a  fee  for  Supplemental 
Medical  Insurance  claims  that  are  not  billed 
electronically  (5-year  savings:  Approxi- 
mately $0.6  Bil). 

Less  than  half  of  almost  600  million  claims 
and  more  than  1.1  billion  items  under  Medi- 
care's Supplemental  Medical  Insurance  are 
submitted  on  paper  rather  than  electroni- 
cally each  year.  Medicare  would  provide  the 
software  at  cost  and  reduce  reimbursements 
by  $1  for  each  item  not  billed  electronically. 
This  would  cut  costs  and  speed  prcxiessing. 


Sec.  802.  Capture  foreigm  import  rents  on 
textiles,  apparel,  and  sugar  (5-year  savings: 
Approximately  $15.5  Bil). 

The  U.S.  imposes  quotas  on  various  im- 
ports to  protect  domestic  producers.  The 
quotas  increase  the  price  of  imports  in  the 
U.S.  above  the  marginal  cost  of  producing 
them  overseas,  creating  an  economic  rent. 
The  U.S.  government  negotiates  quotas  for 
U.S.  goods  with  foreign  governments.  For- 
eign governments  sell  these  quota  allot- 
ments to  exporters  in  their  countries.  This 
proposal  suggests  that  the  U.S.  government 
auction  the  quotas  so  that  it.  rather  than 
foreign  governments,  capture  those  eco- 
nomic rents  created  by  quotas.  In  addition  to 
recapturing  the  quota  rents  from  the  foreign 
countries,  the  prices  at  which  the  quotas  sell 
would  provide  information  necessary  for 
Congress  to  better  calculate  tariff  rates. 

Sec.  901.  Permit  departments  and  agencies 
to  retain  half  of  their  annual  budget  savings 
for  innovation  fund  to  be  used  to  improve 
debt  collection  and  technology  and  to  pro- 
vide bonuses  for  employees  who  generate 
savings  ideas  (5-year  savings:  Approximately 
$10.0  Bil). 

The  National  Performance  Review,  the 
Progressive  Policy  Institute  and  David 
Osborne  in  his  writings  on  "Reinventing 
Government"  suggest  that  empowering  gov- 
ernmental departments,  agencies,  and  per- 
sonnel could  result  in  meaningful  effi- 
ciencies and  savings.  This  suggestion  follows 
an  NPR  recommendation  that  departments 
and  agencies  be  permitted  to  retain  half  of 
their  fiscal  year  savings  for  placement  into 
an  Innovation  Fund.  Those  funds  could  then 
be  used  for  debt  collection,  technology  im- 
provements, and  efficiency  bonuses  for  em- 
ployees who  generate  the  ideas  that  result  in 
savings.  Osborne  estimated  that  this  could 
result  in  $10-20  billion  in  savings  per  year  or 
$50  to  $100  billion  over  five  years.  This  esti- 
mate is  more  conservative,  based  on  10  per- 
cent of  that  amount. 

ALREADY  INTRODUCED 

S.  432.  Streamlining  government  oper- 
ations 5-year  savings:  Approximately  $25  bil- 
lion. 

Economic  analyst  Robert  Shapiro  suggests 
that  a  3-percent  budget  cut  for  the  oper- 
ations of  all  federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments would  force  an  increase  in  productiv- 
ity similar  to  private  industry  and  would 
save  more  than  $2  billion  per  year.  Similarly, 
an  underlying  principle  of  the  Lieberman 
government  streamlining  bill,  S.  432.  is  that 
across  the  board  efficiencies  both  in  govern- 
ment operations  and  by  government  contrac- 
tors could  result  in  significant  savings.  Ex- 
cluding federal  disbursements  for  interest  on 
the  debt.  Social  Security,  pensions,  and  non- 
Medicaid  means  tested  mandatory  spending, 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  operational 
efficiencies,  federal  spending  is  approxi- 
mately $700-800  billion.  A  3-percent  savings 
through  operational  efficiency  could  result 
in  annual  savings  of  more  than  $20  billion 
per  year.  In  an  effort  to  be  conservative,  this 
proposal  estimates  that  one-fourth  of  that 
amount  should  be  attainable.  This  legisla- 
tion was  directed  at  the  same  issues  ad- 
dressed by  the  NPR  and  estimates  savings 
approximately  one-fourth  of  NPR's  estimate 
of  savings  that  could  be  achieved  by  imple- 
menting its  recommendations. 
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By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1551.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  Department  of  Defense  golf  courses 
by  the  general  public,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

MILITARY  FAIRWAY  FAIRNESS  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  address- 
es a  well-known  perk  open  only  to 
those  in  the  military.  I  am  sure  most 
of  the  Memtiers  of  this  body  are  famil- 
iar with  the  legislation  I  sponsored  last 
Congress  and  again  this  year  on  this 
subject.  That  legislation  eliminates 
many  of  the  special  privileges  available 
to  Government  employees,  including 
the  exclusive  use  of  military  golf 
courses  by  military  personnel. 


During  last  year's  Presidential  cam- 
paign, the  media,  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  Congress  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  berating  the  outrageous  and  ex- 
orbitant costs  incurred  at  public  ex- 
pense by  senior  Government  officials 
for  special  privileges  such  as  gyms, 
dining  rooms.  Government  aircraft  and 
vehicles  for  personal  business,  and 
medical  benefits.  As  a  result,  we  made 
some  changes.  In  the  Senate,  we  start- 
ed paying  for  the  use  of  the  gym  and 
now  pay  an  annual  fee  for  medical  serv- 
ices. 

One  of  the  first  acts  President  Clin- 
ton took  upon  taking  office  was  to  cut 
back  the  use  of  private  limousines, 
fleet  vehicles  for  senior  Government 
officials,  and  use  of  Government  air- 
craft for  personal  use.  Clearly.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  heard  the  message  of  the 
American  public  in  the  last  election 
that  business  as  usual  could  not  con- 
tinue. While  I  applaud  the  actions 
taken  by  President  Clinton,  I  do  not 
feel  they  went  far  enough. 

I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
looking  at  military  golf  courses.  On 
military  bases  across  the  country  mili- 
tary personnel  have  exclusive  use  of 
golf  courses  on  base.  The  number  of 
golf  courses  on  military  bases  totals 
176.  Opening  these  courses  to  the  public 
and  charging  reasonable  fees  for  use, 
these  courses  could  bring  in  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  revenue  for  the  General 
Treasury.  According  to  a  formula  de- 
vised by  Golf  Digest  magazine,  this 
could  total  just  under  $100  million  per 
year. 

Golf  is  the  fastest  growing  major  par- 
ticipant sport  in  America.  The  number 
of  amateur  golfers  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  40  percent  in  the  past  5 
years  from  19.9  million  to  27.8  million. 
In  order  to  meet  the  expected  demand, 
the  game  must  open  more  than  one 
new  golf  course  per  day  every  day  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000.  What 
would  be  better  than  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, provide  opportunity  for  private 
industry,  provide  the  public  with  more 
golf  courses  and  generate  funds  to  re- 
duce the  deficit. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should 
not  be  in  the  business  of  running  and 
maintaining  golf  courses.  Since  I  be- 
came interested  in  this  issue  DOD  has 
refused  to  be  forthcoming  on  revenues 
generated  by  their  golf  courses.  As  a 
result,  I  have  gone  to  the  experts  at 
Golf  Digest  for  their  estimates.  I  have 
a  formula  which  demonstrates  how 
these  courses  can  easily  send  money 
back  to  the  Treasury.  The  formula  is 
based  on  information  provided  by  Golf 
Digest  magazine.  It  jissumes  18-hole 
green  fees  of  $15  and  a  cart  rental  fee  of 
$10.  In  addition,  there  would  be  a  cost 
of  $75,000  for  professional  management 
of  the  course,  and  $350,000  in  annual 
course  maintenance  costs. 

Golf  Digest  estimates  that  if  a  course 
generates  35,000  rounds  per  year  it 
would    have    a    total    net    income    of 


$250,000.  In  this  area,  the  two  courses  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  easily  exceed 
that  number  with  a  total  of  90,000 
rounds  per  year.  So  if  we  take  the  esti- 
mated 200  18-hole  military  golf  courses 
and  multiply  it  by  $500.000— for  45,000 
rounds  of  golf— you  could  generate  al- 
most $100  million  net  income. 

It  wasn't  long  ago  that  we  debated 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  Vir- 
tually every  member  of  this  body  said 
they  wished  the  Budget  Agreement 
called  for  additional  spending  cuts. 
This  legislation  would  raise  additional 
revenue  for  deficit  reduction  without 
cutting  services,  or  eliminating  the  use 
of  these  courses  for  the  military.  There 
would  be  an  exception  for  golf  courses 
at  facilities  or  installations  outside  the 
United  States  or  any  within  the  United 
States  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  a  remote  or  isolated  loca- 
tion. Further,  the  bill  requires  that  all 
military  golf  courses  be  open  to  the 
public.  This  bill  would  not  take  this 
perk  away  from  military  personnel  but 
would  only  remove  their  exclusive  use 
by  military  personnel.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  subsidize  fees  for  active 
and  retired  military  personnel  and  give 
priority  use  of  the  golf  courses  to  these 
individuals.  The  fees  for  nonmilitary 
shall  be  based  on  rates  consistent  and 
competitive  with  the  rates  in  the  rel- 
evant local  community. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  activities  cur- 
rently funded  by  the  existing  fees  col- 
lected continue,  the  amendment  would 
permit  10  percent  of  the  gross  revenues 
generated  from  these  golf  courses  to  be 
retained  by  the  base  from  which  those 
funds  are  derived.  These  funds  could 
then  be  used  for  morale,  welfare,  and 
recreation  purposes  on  each  base,  in- 
cluding the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  golf  courses.  The  remainder  would  be 
deposited  in  the  general  fund  and  used 
only  for  deficit  reduction  purposes.  It 
is  unclear  how  much  revenue  is  cur- 
rently collected  for  the  morale,  wel- 
fare, and  recreation  fund  from  the  ex- 
isting fee  structure,  but  I  believe  that 
the  10  percent  provided  in  this  legisla- 
tion would  not  only  meet  the  current 
level  of  revenue  raised  for  the  MWR 
fund,  but  exceed  it. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  many  in  this  body 
have  rightfully  argued  for  more  spend- 
ing cuts  and  further  deficit  reduction. 
This  legislation  represents  a  real  op- 
portunity to  reduce  the  deficit  and 
does  not  result  in  a  loss  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  military  to  play  golf  on 
their  own  courses. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
this  legislation.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Gore's  National  Performance  Re- 
view and  will  result  in  real  additional 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.  1551 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Fairway  Fairness  Act  of  1993" 
SEC.  2.  USE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  DKKKNSK  IJOLF 
COURSES  BY  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  1  of  chapter 
134  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 
"{2246.  Department  of  Defense  gold  rourses: 

uae  by  the  general  public 

"(a)  Limitation  K.xcept'  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  each  golf'course  equipped, 
owned,  operated,  or  maintained  at  a  facility 
or  installation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  be  open  to  use  by  the  general  public. 

"(b)  EXCEPTION.— Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  a  golf  course  at  a  facility  or  instal- 
lation outside  the  United  States  or  at  a  facil- 
ity or  installation  inside  the  United  States 
at  a  location  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  a  remote  and  isolated  location. 

"(c)  Use  of  Generated  Revenues.— <l)  Not 
more  than  10  percent  of  any  gross  revenues 
generated  during  a  fiscal  year  from  the  oi>er- 
ation  of  a  golf  course  to  which  subsection  (a) 
applies  may  be  retained  by  the  operator  of 
the  golf  course.  Any  such  gross  revenues  that 
are  retained  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
used  only  to  maintain  such  course  or  to  sup- 
port morale,  welfare,  or  recreation  activities 
of  the  military  personnel  at  the  facility  or 
installation.  Any  such  gross  revenues  gen- 
erated during  a  fiscal  year  that  are  not  re- 
tained under  this  paragraph  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  and 
used  only  for  Federal  budget  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  annu- 
ally submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  that 
identifies  in  detail  how  the  revenues  re- 
tained under  paragraph  (1)  have  been  ex- 
pended. 

"(d)  Fees— The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
subsidize  for  active  and  retired  military  per- 
sonnel any  fees  imposed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  use  of  the  golf  course  and  give  priority 
access  to  the  golf  course  for  such  personnel. 
Fees  imposed  for  nonmilitary  persons  for  the 
use  of  the  golf  course  shall  be  based  on  rates 
that  are  competitive  with  golf  fee  rates  in  ef- 
fect in  the  relevant  local  community. 

"(e)  Regulations— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  section.". 

"(b)  Clerical  Amend.ment.— the  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  subchapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"2246.  Department  of  Defense  Golf  courses: 
use  by  the  general  public". 


By  Mr.  WARNER: 

S.  1552.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years  the  authorization  of  the 
Black  Revolutionary  War  Patriots 
Foundation  to  establish  a  memorial;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

black  revolutionary  war  patriots 
memorial 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  authorization  for  the 
Black  Revolutionary  War  Patriots  Me- 
morial to  commemorate  the  valuable 
contributions  of  more  than  5,000  Afri- 


can-Americans who  served  this  Nation 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  Black  Revolutionary  War  Patri- 
ots Foundation,  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
memorial,  is  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress to  design  and  construct  a  memo- 
rial in  Constitution  Gardens  on  the  Na- 
tional Mall  to  honor  slaves  and  free 
black  persons  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
and  joined  our  Nation's  fight  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  project's  authorization  will  ex- 
pire on  October  27,  1993.  The  Congress 
must  provide  a  2-year  extension  so  that 
there  can  be  for  the  first  time  a  depic- 
tion of  the  consistent  role  of  African- 
Americans  in  the  making  of  American 
history. 

The  Black  Revolutionary  War  Patri- 
ots Foundation  has  made  significant 
progress  since  it  was  first  authorized  in 
1986  to  raise  funds  and  commission  a 
design  to  capture  this  untold  story  of 
our  American  heritage.  The  location  in 
Constitution  Gardens  has  been  ap- 
proved and  the  conceptual  design  of  the 
memorial  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  Fine  Arts  Commission. 

The  project  has  encountered  some 
delays  due  to  fundraising  difficulties. 
The  memorial  is  estimated  to  cost  $6 
million  to  construct. 

To  overcome  these  delays,  the  Patri- 
ots Foundation  has  made  major 
changes  in  their  organization,  hired  a 
proven  fundraising  organization,  and 
obtained  significant  financial  support 
from  General  Motors  Corp.  to  under- 
write the  administrative  costs  so  that 
all  donations  will  be  dedicated  to  con- 
structing the  memorial. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  associated 
with  this  project  since  its  inception  be- 
cause it  is  a  significant  chapter  in  the 
formative  year's  of  our  young  democ- 
racy that  is  known  to  few  Americans.  I 
am  committed  to  the  memorial's  com- 
pletion and  believe  the  extension  I  pro- 
pose today  will  allow  the  foundation  to 
accomplish  its  mission. 

I  recognize  that  others  may  offer  an 
alternative  proposal  to  ensure  the  com- 
pletion of  this  project.  I  welcome  all 
approaches  and  believe  each  option 
should  be  reviewed  thoroughly  by  the 
appropriate  committee. 

My  objective  in  introducing  this  leg- 
islation today  is  simply  to  ensure  that 
this  memorial  becomes  a  reality  so 
that  all  Americans  will  learn  of  the 
pivotal  role  played  by  free  blacks  and 
slaves  during  our  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1552 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress    assembled.    That    notwithstanding 


section  10(b)  of  Public  Law  99-652.  the  legis- 
lative authority  for  Black  Revolutionary 
War  Patriots  Foundation  to  establish  a  com- 
memorative work  (as  defined  by  such  Public 
Law)  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  nine-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  authority. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  11,  a  bill  to  combat  violence  and 
crimes  against  women  on  the  streets 
and  in  homes. 

S.  23S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ROTH,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  235.  a 
bill  to  limit  State  taxation  of  certain 
pension  income,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Kempthorne]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  401,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  delay 
the  effective  date  for  penalties  for 
States  that  do  not  have  in  effect  safety 
belt  and  motorcycle  helmet  safety  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  439,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  permit 
Governors  to  limit  the  disposal  of  out- 
of-State  solid  waste  in  their  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  486 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
486,  a  bill  to  establish  a  specialized 
corps  of  judges  necessary  for  certain 
Federal  proceedings  required  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  833,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  increased  medicare  reim- 
bursement for  nurse  practitioners,  clin- 
ical nurse  specialists,  and  certified 
nurse  midwives,  to  increase  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  services  in  health  profes- 
sional shortage  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kempthorne, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  993,  a  bill  to  end  the  practice  of 
imposing  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
on  States  and  local  governments  and  to 
ensure  that  the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  costs  incurred  by  those  gov- 
ernments in  complying  with  certain  re- 
quirements under  Federal  statutes  and 
regulations. 
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S.  1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr  Cochran]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1437,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  1562  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
pension  for  persons  on  the  Medal  of 
Honor  roll. 

S.  M7t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PRYOR,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1478,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  to  ensure  that  pesticide  tolerances 
adequately  safeguard  the  health  of  in- 
fants and  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  .JOI.Vr  RESOLUTION  1» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kempthorne. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  27,  1993, 
as  "National  Unfunded  Federal  Man- 
dates Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  134,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  19, 
1993,  as  "National  Mammography 
Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  141,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  October  29, 
1993,  as  "National  Firefighters  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRE.NT  RESOLUTION  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 31,  a  concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning the  emancipation  of  the  Ira- 
nian Bahai  community. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 


MCCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1044 

Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes, Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Brown,  and 
Ms.  Moseley-Braun)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3116)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1994,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  title  of  general  provi- 
sions, insert  the  following: 


Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act.  or  otherwise 
made  available,  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  be  obligated  to  carry  out  a  test 
program  for  determining  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  transferring  to  the  private  sector  the 
mission  of  operating  one  or  more  pre- 
paratory schools  for  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  United  Starts  Air  Force 
Academy. 


REID  (AND  INOUYE)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1045 

Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
iNOUYE)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3116,  supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that^ 

"(a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  con- 
sider the  comments  of  the  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation 
of  the  Shoshone-Paiute  Tribes  in  making  de- 
cisions on  use  of  airspace  above  such  reserva- 
tion; 

•■(b)  the  interests  of  the  Duck  Valley  Res- 
ervation of  the  Shoshone-Paiute  Tribes  re- 
ceive the  appropriate  consideration  under 
any  pending  or  future  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  process  involving  airspace 
over  Duck  Valley  Reservation;  and 

"(c)  to  the  extent  practicable,  airspace 
used  for  military  training  flights  below  IS.OCW 
feet  above  ground  level  over  the  Duck  Valley 
Reservation  shall  be  over  uninhibited  areas 
of  the  reservation." 


INOUYE  (AND  STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1046 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3116,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  12  of  the  bill,  line  17,  after  the 
word  "installations",  insert  the  following:  ": 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  heading.  S1.(X)0.000  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  use  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  exploitation 
of  captured  Iraqi  Government  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Kurds  and  other  minorities  of 
northern  Iraq:  Provided  further.  That  the 
funds  in  the  preceding  proviso  may  be  made 
available  for  personal  service  contracts  of 
Arabic-language  linguists  and  may  be  ex- 
empt from  competitive  bidding  require- 
ments: Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading.  SI. 000.000  shall 
be  made  available  only  for  the  Defense  Map- 
ping Agency  to  evaluate  and  procure  avail- 
able imagery  photographs  and  materials 
from  successor  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union:  Provided  further.  That  the  Director  of 
the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  shall  report  to 
the  congressional  Defense  committees  the 
availability  of  such  imagery  materials,  pri- 
orities for  acquisition  and  the  process  for  the 
dissemination  of  such  materials  to  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  authorities,  aca- 
demic institutions,  and  the  private  sector 
not  later  than  March  15.  1994.". 


EXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1047 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  Mr.  ExoN)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3116, 
supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  157,  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 


Sec  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  should  work 
diligently  and  without  delay  to  resolve  satis- 
factorily the  outstanding  commercial  dis- 
putes identified  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce letter:  date  May  27.  1992:  Provided. 
That  not  later  than  February  1.  1994.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  the  process  for  the  res- 
olution of  commercial  disputes  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  the  prognosis  for  any  of  the  disputes 
which  remain  unresolved. 


BINGAMAN  AMENDMENT  NO.   1048 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  Mr.  Bingaman)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3116,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  8.  line  17,  between  "environment" 
and  ':"  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther, that  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph.  S500.000  shall  be  available  only  for 
a  study  of  the  effects  of  uranium  milling,  in- 
cluding exposure  to  radon  chemicals  and  ura- 
nium, on  the  health  of  those  individuals  em- 
ployed in  uranium  mills  in  the  southwestern 
United  Slates  during  the  period  beginning  on 
January  1,  1947  and  ending  on  December  31, 
1971". 


COATS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1049 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Coats)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3116,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  12.  before  the  period,  add: 
":  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  heading.  S18.000.000  shall 
be  available  only  for  heavy  armor  modifica- 
tion for  the  high-mobility  multipurpose 
wheeled  vehicle". 


BOND  AMENDMENT  NO.  1050 
Mr.  INOUYE  (for  Mr.  BOND)  proposed 
an  amendment   to   the   bill   H.R.   3116, 
supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  157,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  8142.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  (including  any  regulation),  with 
respect  to  the  public  sponsor  of  a  primary 
levee  located  in  the  area  that  was  affected  by 
major,  widespread  flooding  in  the  Midwest 
during  1993  and  that  was  designed  for  a  5- 
year  flood  or  a  higher  level  flood,  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  public  sponsor  of  the  levee  to  re- 
ceive assistance  through  the  levee  rehabili- 
tation assistance  program  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  sta- 
tus of  participation  (or  lack  of  participation) 
of  the  public  sponsor  in  the  program.  A  pub- 
lic sponsor  of  a  levee  who  becomes  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  program  pursu- 
ant to  the  preceding  sentence  may,  not  later 
than  September  30,  1994.  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  participate  in  the  program. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COM.MITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Friday,  October  15,  1993,  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  an  ambassadorial  nomina- 
tion hearing  on  Mark  Hambley,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Lebanon. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CO.MMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  for  a  hearing  on 
"The  Health  Security  Act:  American 
Businesses  and  Workers  Respond,"  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  en  Fri- 
day, October  15,  1993,  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMNOTTEE  ON  NEAR  EASTERN  AND  SOUTH 
ASIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Fri- 
day, October  15,  1993,  at  10:30  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  current  develop- 
ments in  the  Middle  East. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  REGULATION  AND 
GOVERNMENT  INFOR.MATION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Regu- 
lation and  Government  Information  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  October  15, 
1993,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  international  tele- 
marketing fraud. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FACES  OF  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
once  again  in  my  continuing  effort  to 
put  a  face  on  the  health  care  crisis  in 
America.  Today  I  want  to  tell  the  story 
of  Randy  Hubbard  from  Taylor,  MI. 
Randy  owns  his  own  company  and  saw 
his  health  insurance  premiums  shoot 
up  dramatically.  As  a  result,  he  was 
forced  to  drop  his  coverage  and  risk 
not  being  covered  in  the  event  of  a 
medical  emergency. 

Randy  began  his  own  business  in  1987 
on  his  own  time  while  he  continued  to 
work  full-time  as  an  automotive  engi- 
neer with  Batten  Engineering.  He  was 
insured  through  his  employer  at  the 
time.  In  June  1990,  when  he  was  laid  off 
from  Batten,  he  began  paying  $115  a 
month  for  medical  coverage  through 
the  COBRA  option.  At  this  point  he 
was  devoting  himself  full-time  to  his 
own  business,  Race-Tech  Engineering, 
which  develops  automotive  products. 

When  his  COBRA  benefits  ran  out  in 
November  of  1991.  Randy  joined  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Private  Enter- 
prise [NAPE]  and  purchased  health  in- 
surance, through  a  plan  they  offered, 
for    $152    a    month.    One    year    later. 


Randy's  monthly  premiums  rose  20  per- 
cent to  $182  per  month.  Six  months 
later  they  rose  an  additional  16  percent 
to  $211  per  month.  Over  an  18-month 
period  his  premiums  had  risen  39  per- 
cent. 

Randy  simply  could  not  afford  this 
increase  and  had  to  drop  his  coverage. 
He  was  uninsured  for  4  months  until  he 
joined  an  HMO  through  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  at  a  cost  of  $148  per 
month. 

Randy  is  extremely  fortunate  that  he 
did  not  have  a  health  care  emergency 
while  he  was  uninsured.  He  was  forced 
to  take  that  risk  because  he  could  not 
afford  health  insurance. 

We  need  to  make  health  insurance 
more  affordable  for  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding entrepreneurs  such  as  Randy 
Hubbard.  Our  citizens  deserve  the 
peace  of  mind  that  guaranteed  cov- 
erage can  bring.  I  will  continue  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues and  President  Clinton  and 
First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  to 
reform  our  health  care  system  and  pro- 
vide access  to  affordable  health  care 
for  all  Americans.* 


KARY  B.  MULLIS;  SOUTH  CAROLI- 
NA'S 1993  NOBEL  LAUREATE 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  Kary  Mullis  on  win- 
ning the  1993  Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry. 
Truth  be  told,  Mullis'  childhood  friends 
and  public  school  teachers  in  Colum- 
bia, SC,  knew  long  ago  that  he  was  des- 
tined for  brilliant  achievements  as  a 
scientist.  At  Hand  Junior  High  and 
Dreher  High  School,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1962,  he  was  surrounded 
by  top-notch  science  teachers  and 
supercompetitive  peers.  It  was  an  at- 
mosphere of  academic  excellence  that 
distinguished  Hand  and  Dreher  as  Co- 
lumbia's elite  secondary  schools,  and 
which  produced  a  number  of  renowned 
scientists  in  addition  to  Mullis. 

Mr.  President,  to  attain  the  Nobel 
Prize  is  a  great  distinction  for  an  indi- 
vidual, and  reflects  also  on  the  quality 
of  his  upbringing  and  schooling.  The 
prize  is  Kary  Mullis'  but  forgive  me  for 
also  feeling  pride  as  a  South  Caro- 
linian. I  note  that  Kary  Mullis  was 
awarded  the  prize  for  inventing  a  tech- 
nique for  creating  millions  of  clones  of 
scarce  DNA  samples.  I  only  wish  we 
could  find  a  way  to  clone  scientists  of 
Kary  Mullis'  caliber — as  well  as  the  su- 
perb schools  that  made  his  achieve- 
ments possible.* 


DEATH  OF  MORGAN  P.  HARDIMAN 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  additional  re- 
membrances of  Morgan  P.  Hardiman, 
whose  funeral  was  last  Friday,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

THE  Words  of  Michael  T.  Kinsella,  Chief 
OF  Staff 

How  do  we  know  in  the  healthy  vigor  of  en- 
thusiastic youth  that  a  friend  and  compan- 


ion will  falter  too  soon  to  a  fatal  end— cut 
short  in  career  and  challenge  by  a  distant 
and  distressing  ailment? 

How  do  we  cope  with  the  sudden  decline  of 
body  and  frame,  when  the  mind  continues 
acute  and  keen  pursing  truth  and  faith  in  a 
puzzling  world? 

How  do  we  answer  the  probes  of  sentiment 
and  doubt,  of  what  could  have  been  and 
should  have  been  in  the  face  of  what  reality 
presents  with  finality  and  utmost  con- 
sequence? 

Only  with  love  and  respect  for  what  and 
who  we  know  our  friend  to  be  can  we  satisfy 
the  anguish  any  being  must  feel  at  the  pass- 
ing too  soon  of  such  a  man. 

A  fighter,  convinced  in  virtue,  by  what  is 
right;  an  advocate,  committed  even  to  un- 
popular but  needed  reform;  an  achiever, 
proven  by  worthy  challenge  and  deserved 
success;  a  man  of  humor,  honor  and  um- 
brage, capable  of  outrage  steeped  with  con- 
science; we  honor  him  and  miss  him  dearly. 

The  only  tribute  worthy  of  the  name  is  a 
conviction  to  do  more;  to  do  it  better;  to  do 
it  sooner  than  later — to  do  it  with  a  full  de- 
votion of  heart  and  mind;  to  do  it  for  it  is 
right  and  it  is  what  Morgan  would  have  done. 

By  our  actions  we  remember  him  and  he 
endures.  That  is  memory.  That  is  respect. 
That  is  love.  He  would  want  it  no  other  way. 

Morgan  P.  Hardiman— Eulogy  by  Rev. 
Joseph  a.  Sobierajski,  S.J. 

Chief  among  the  things  that  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  teaches  is  that  God's  ways  are  not 
our  ways  nor  are  ours  His.  That  is  particu- 
larly true  when  it  comes  to  death.  For  even 
among  Christians  who  hold  as  a  central  be- 
lief of  faith  that  life,  real  life,  comes  only  by 
first  passing  through  death.  It  is  difficult. 
Very  difficult  for  us  to  deal  with  the  pal- 
pable loss  that  we  feel  when  someone  that  we 
love  dies — especially  when  we  see  in  that  per- 
son a  goodness.  A  concern.  A  compassion 
which  has  made  a  real  difference  in  our  lives. 
And  when  death  comes  at  a  time  that  we 
would  consider  the  "prime"  of  life  it  is  even 
more  difficult  and  confusing. 

I  suspect  that  many  of  you  who  come  here 
today  feel  that  confusion  at  Morgan's 
death— a  relatively  young  man,  a  man  of  in- 
telligence, imagination,  and  compassion,  a 
man.  we  would  say.  with  a  future.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  Morgan  did  not  share  your 
confusion  with  you.  Not  at  least  in  the  last 
weeks  of  his  life.  For  during  those  last  weeks 
he  knew  with  an  ever  growing  confidence  in 
his  heart,  what  all  of  us  should  be  lucky 
enough  to  learn,  and  that  is  very  simply  that 
he  was  loved  by  God.  precious  in  God's  eyes, 
and  secure  in  knowledge  that  whatever  hap- 
pened he  would  be  cared  for  and  embraced  by 
that  God. 

Please  don't  get  me  wrong — Morgan  in  no 
way  thought  of  himself  as  a  saint — he  was 
well  aware  of  how  far  he  fell  short  of  what  he 
might  be.  But  what  he  was  taught  by  his 
family  as  a  child,  and  what  my  fellow  Jesuits 
at  Regis  High  School,  and  Boston  College 
subversively  made  part  of  his  consciousness, 
and  what  John  tells  us  in  our  second  reading 
this  morning— that  "he"-"we"  are  children 
of  God.  And  that  a  loving,  patient  parent 
never  gives  up,  never  loses  hope  in  us. 

What  Morgan  came  to  understand  so  deep- 
ly and  so  confidently,  not  about  himself,  but 
about  God  did  not  happen  ovemight>— it  was 
a  seed  long  since  planted  in  his  heart  and  his 
soul.  A  seed  that  took  root  and  became  a 
conscious  or  unconscious  guide  for  him  dur- 
ing his  life  and  work.  In  today's  Gospel  from 
Matthew,  the  Beatitudes,  we  hear  how  we  as 
human  beings  are  called  to  respond  to  God's 
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love.  Morgan  incorporated  those  Beatitudes 
into  his  life— he  was  a  man  that  was  able  to 
see  beyond  self,  and  act  on  what  he  saw, 
knew  and  believed.  From  tutoring  poor  kids 
as  a  teenager  at  Regis,  to  the  work  that  he 
did  in  Spanish  Harlem  during  his  days  at 
NYU.  to  his  deep  conviction  on  the  hill  that 
something  had  to  be  done  about  the  human 
destruction  caused  by  drugs— about  the  need 
for  education  and  rehabilitation  as  well  as 
enforcement,  to  the  genuine  interest  and 
concern  he  showed  for  his  family  and 
friends— always  there  to  listen,  to  give  ad- 
vice (wanted  or  unwanted*  all  without  judg- 
ment or  condemnation.  The  Beatitudes  were 
part  of  his  life.  They  were  his  response  to 
God's  gift  of  himself  in  the  people  that  made 
up  his  life.  In  those  people  as  well  as  in  the 
arts,  drama,  opera.  Morgan  found  the  beauty 
of  God  was  never  far  from  him. 

His  brother  Jerry  told  me  the  other  day 
that  in  his  last  weeks.  Morgan  saw  real  par- 
allels between  his  own  life  and  the  narrator 
in  Francis  Thompson's  poem  "The  Hound  of 
Heaven."  And  from  my  last  conversation 
with  him,  I  know  that  to  be  true— Morgan 
saw  himself  as  a  man  persuaded  by  God. 
What  he  saw,  I  know  that  he  would  like  us  to 
see  too.  Undoubtedly  he  saw  himself  in  the 
opening  lines  of  that  poem: 
I  fled  him,  down  the  nights  and  down  the 

days, 
I  fled  him,  down  the  arches  of  the  years; 
I  fled  him,  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 
of  my  own  mind;  and  in  the  midst  of  tears 
I  hid  from  him.  and  under  running  laughter. 

But  he  also  confidently  knew  himself  and 
his  relationship  with  God  in  these  lines  near 
the  close  of  the  poem: 
Whom  wilt  thou  find  to  live  ignoble  thee 
Save  Me.  save  only  Me? 
All  which  I  took  from  thee  I  did  but  take. 
Not  for  thy  harms. 
But  just  that  thou  might'st  seek  it  in  My 

arms. 
All  which  thy  child's  mistake 
Fancies  as  lost,   I  have  stored  for  thee  at 

home; 
Rise,  clasp  My  hand  and  cornel 

And  Morgan  "clasped  "  God's  hand. 

All  of  us  gathered  here  today  come  as  fam- 
ily, friends,  associates  who  knew  Morgan  in 
different  ways  on  different  levels,  and  we 
each  come  with  our  own  memories.  For  those 
closest  to  him  they  are  personal  and  sacred 
memories  of  times  shared  in  both  the  best 
and  the  worst  of  time,  memories  of  laughter 
and  of  tears.  We  come  with  a  sense  of  grief 
and  a  sense  of  loss  that  should  not  and  can- 
not be  denied.  If  Morgan  were  able  to  do  so. 
however.  I  think  that  he  would  offer  one  last 
bit  of  advice  welcomed  or  not.  and  that 
would  be  to  "celebrate"— to  celebrate  not 
only  his  new  life,  but  to  celebrate  that  you 
and  I  as  well  as  Morgan  are  loved  by  God.  He 
would  say,    'Don't  flee  from  that  love— let  it 


embrace  you,  and  allow  yourself  to  respond 
to  it  in  kind.  "• 


JOHN  McKISSICK:  AMERICA'S 
WINNINGEST  FOOTBALL  COACH 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  salute  yet  another  remarkable  mile- 
stone in  the  career  of  Coach  John 
McKissick  of  Summerville  High  School 
in  South  Carolina.  When  his  Green 
Wave  football  team  trounced  its  oppo- 
nent 42-0  last  Friday  night.  Coach 
McKissick  celebrated  his  406th  vic- 
tory— more  wins  than  any  other  coach 
in  the  history  of  high  school,  college, 
or  professional  football. 

Coach  McKissick  is  one  of  those  re- 
markable people  about  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  use  too  many  superlatives. 
He  was  national  coach  of  the  year  in 
1980.  and  has  won  nine  South  Carolina 
State  titles.  Of  far  more  importance, 
he  has  won  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  Summerville  community  for  his  ex- 
traordinary service  on  and  off  the  field 
for  more  than  four  decades.  To  the  peo- 
ple of  Summerville.  he  is  beloved,  first 
and  foremost,  as  a  teacher  and  role 
model.  Across  the  years,  he  has 
coached  more  than  1.100  young  men, 
teaching  them  not  just  the  mechanics 
of  football,  but  also  discipline,  team- 
work, and  loyally. 

Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  could  have  been 
talking  about  John  McKissick  when  he 
said,  "No  coach  ever  won  a  game  by 
what  he  knows;  it's  what  his  player 
have  learned  '  His  greatest  talents  are 
as  a  teacher.  Certainly,  no  one  would 
claim  that  Summerville  has  won  year 
after  year  on  sheer  raw  talent.  The 
critical  difference  has  been  John 
McKissick's  skills  at  sharpening,  im- 
proving, and  motivating  his  players. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  Coach 
McKissick's  singular  achievement,  as 
well  as  his  more  than  four  decades  of 
distinguished  public  service  in  the 
Summerville  community.  I  wish  him 
all  the  best  as  he  strives  toward  his 
next  406  wins  at  Summerville  High 
School.* 


votes  will  begin  at  7  o'clock  on  matters 
that  have  been  debated  during  the 
morning  and  afternoon  hours.  I  concur 
with  the  vice  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  that  we  will  have  to  be  here  on 
time,  at  10:30,  to  bring  up  the  amend- 
ments, consider  them,  and  resolve 
them.  Otherwise  we  will  be  on  this 
measure  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  on 
Thursday  next,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion will  expire.  It  may  require  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  to  act  again 
to  restore  that.  Otherwise  this  Govern- 
ment is  out  of  business. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY. OCTOBER 
18,  1993 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  10:30  a.m.,  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 18;  that  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed  ap- 
proved to  date;  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use  later 
in  the  day,  that  the  Senate  then  re- 
sume consideration  of  H.R.  3116.  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M..  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  18.  1993 

Mr.  INOUYE.  With  that.  Madam 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate  today. 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  as  previously  or- 
dered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:45  p.m.,  recessed  imtil  10:30  a.m., 
Monday,  October  18.  1993. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  I  would 
like    to    announce    that    on    Monday, 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  15,  1993; 

U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  OF  THE  US  COAST  GUARD 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL 
(LOWER  HALF) 

JOHN  D  SPADE 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  pray.  O  gracious  God,  that  the 
lofty  words  we  recite  in  our  proclama- 
tions may  find  a  home  not  only  in  our 
words  but  in  our  deeds.  May  the  idea  of 
justice  find  fulfillment  in  equitable 
treatment  of  all  people:  may  the  idea 
of  unity  and  common  purpose  find 
fulfillment  in  understanding  and  re- 
spect; may  the  concept  of  honor  find 
its  achievement  in  esteem  toward  oth- 
ers, and  may  our  belief  in  grace  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  more  civil  spirit  between 
every  person.  This  is  our  earnest 
prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there    were — yeas   226,   nays 
145,  not  voting  62,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  506] 
YEAS— 226 


Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Applegate 

.Archer 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Baesler 

Barca 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bllbray 

Bisliop 

Bonior 

Borskl 

Browder 

Brown  (FL) 


Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Castle 
Clayton 
Cllnger 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Combest 
Condit 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coy  HP 


Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Elnglisb  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Farr 

Fa7-)n 


Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TNl 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Houghton 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 


AUard 

Armey 

Baker  (CAl 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Clay 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Cox 

Crane 


Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McDermott 
McHale 
Mclnnis 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal  (MAl 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Owens 
Pallone 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Reed 
Reynolds 

NAYS— 145 

Crape 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 


Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Tanner 

Tejeda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Huffing  ton 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Is  took 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kim 

King 

Knollenberg 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 


Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Machtley 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McHugh 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker (LA) 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bevill 

Blackwell 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Running 

Chapman 

Clement 

Conyers 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Dingell 

Edwards  (TX) 


Porter 

Portman 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 


Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Vucanovicb 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


NOT  VOTIN&-62 


Engel 

Fields  (TX) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hinchey 

Hoyer 

Hunter 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Laughlin 

Livingston 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

McCurdy 

McDade 

Moran 

Morella 

Nadler 


Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Orton 

Parker 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Ridge 

Sanders 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Solomon 

Stokes 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Torres 

Towns 

Washington 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 
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Mr.  GRAMS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ZELIFF  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "nay   " 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
roUcall  vote  No.  506  on  approving  the 
Journal.  I  was  unavoidably  detained. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  missed  roll- 
call  vote  506  due  to  my  participation  in  meet- 
ings on  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fis- 
cal year  1994.  For  the  record,  had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted: 

RoUcall  506,  "yea   " 


DThis  symbol  reprtst-nts  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Membef  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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ri^EDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gephardt).  The  Chair  now  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BoNiLLA]  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  BONILLA  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gephardt).  The  Chair  will  take  re- 
quests for  1-mlnute  speeches  later 
today. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles; 

H  J  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  21.  1993,  as  "National  Biomedical  Re- 
search Day"; 

H  J  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16.  1993.  and  October  16,  1994.  each  as 
"World  Food  Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  19.  1993.  as  "National  Mammography 
Day  ■ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  29 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2493)  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  Agriculture,  Rural 
Development.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  Related  Agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1487  An  act  entitled  the  "Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1993." 

S.J  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  19.  1993.  as 
"National  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Seltate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S  537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tania  Gil 
Compton, 

S.  760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leteane 
Monatsi; 

S.  1548  An  act  to  amend. the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  to  reduce  the  subsidies  that  wool 
and  mohair  producers  receive  for  the  1994 
and  1995  marketing  years  and  to  eliminate 
the  wool  and  mohair  programs  for  the  1996 
and  subsequent  marketing  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con  Res.  47  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee for  its  great  humanitarian  endeavors. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  de  novo  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  265. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  239,  noes  150, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows; 
[Roll  No.  507] 
AYES— 239 


.\bercrombie 
Andrews  iMEi 
.\ndrev»»  (NJi 
.\ppleg»te 
Arch#r 
Bacchus  I  EL) 
Baesler 
Barca 
Barcu 
Barlow 
Barrett  iWl) 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Bermao 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Boehlert 
Bonior 
Borski 
Browder 
Brown  (FLp 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne, 
Camp\ 
CanNiell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (ILi 
Collins  iMIi 
Condit 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Gana 
DeFauo 
DeLauro 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Durbin 
Edwards  ICAI 
Edwards  (TXi 
English  (AZi 
EnKlish  lOK) 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fan- 
Fazio 

Fields  (LAI 
Filner 
Flncerbut 


Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford  (TNi 

Frank  I  MA  I 

Franks  (N  J I 

FrOBl 

Furse 

Gallo 

Cejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginsnch 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

GoodliiK 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Guttern'z 

Hall  (OH. 

Hamt)uri{ 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilllard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden  , 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CTl 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B 

Johnston 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GAi 

Liplnskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 


Machtley 
Maloney 
Mann 
Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McE)ermott 
McHale 
M(-I^mney 
Mc.Nulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Mfume 
Michel 
Miller  iCAi 
Mlnge 
.Moakley 
.MoUohan 
Montgomery 
MorelU 
Marphy 
Murtha 
Natcher 
.Neal  (MA) 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Owens 
Pallone 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  iVA) 
Peterson  (FLi 
Peterson  (MNi 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Poshard 
Price  iNC) 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Reed 
Regula 
Reynolds 
Richardson 
Roemer 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Roybal-AUard 
Rush 
Sabo 
Sanders 
Sangmelster 
Santorum 
Sanwlius 
Sawyer 
Schenk 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Scott 
Serrano 
Sharp 
Shepherd 
Slalsky 


Skaggs 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Stark 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Tanner 


Allard 

Armey 

Bachus  (ALi 

Baker  (CAi 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (N'Ei 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Billrakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehner 

Bonllla 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

Deal 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doollttle 

Do  man 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewtng 

Fowler 

Franks  (CTi 

Gallegly 

Cekas 

Cllchrest 

Gillmor 

Goodlatte 

Goss 

Grams 


Ackerman 

Andrews  (TX) 

Baker (LA) 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bunnlng 

Clement 

Conyers 

Dingell 

Engel 

Fawell 

Fields  (TXi 

Hunter 


Tejeda 

Thomas  iCA) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Tonicelli 

Trancant 

Tucker 

L'nsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

NOES— 150 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

HeOey 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hufflngton 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

loglls 

Inhofe 

Is  took 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (GAi 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kaslch 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Knollenberg 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Ltnder 

Livingston 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McHugh 

Mclnnls 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Menendez 

Meyers 

.Mica 

Miller  (FLi 

Mineta 

Mink 

MoUnarl 

M<x>rbead 

Nadler 

NOT  VOTING— 44 

Hyde 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Laughlln 

Man  ton 

.Markey 

Martinez 

McCurdy 

McDade 

Moran 

Myers 

Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Orton 
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Volkmer 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


.Nussle 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pombo 

Porter 

Portman 

Pryce  (OH) 

()uillen 

(juinn 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Roberu 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Rowland 

Royce 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stearns 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (.NC) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Vucanovicb 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Young (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zlmmer 


Parker 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Ridge 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Stokes 

Sundqulst 

Synar 

Tauzln 

Torres 

Towns 

Washington 

Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr   Brooks  for.  with  Mr.  Synar  against. 

Mr  Dingell  for.  with  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr.  Stokes  for.  with  Mr.  Kolbe  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Hyde 
against. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  this  morning  and  did  not  vote  on 
rollcall  No.  507,  the  rule  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  extend  the  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.    ORTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    during    rollcall 
vote  No.  507  on  H.R.  265  I  was  unavoidably 
detained.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Volkmer).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 265  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3167. 

D  1051 

IN  THB  CO.MMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3167)  to 
extend  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  program,  to  establish  a 
system  of  worker  profiling,  and  for 
other  purposes  with  Mr.  MFUME  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  the  first  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Archer]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  3167,  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of 
1993.  This  bill  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  new  claims  under  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation,  or 
EUC  program.  It  also  lays  the  ground- 
work for  a  new  emphasis  on  reemploy- 
ment within  our  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system. 

Overall,  the  bill  is  deficit  neutral.  In 
fact,  it  would  reduce  the  deficit  over 
the  5-year  budget  period  by  $24  million. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  new  claims  under  the  EUC  pro- 
gram by  4  months — from  October  2.  1993 
to  February  5.  1994.  Depending  on  un- 
employment rates  in  each  State,  either 
7  or  13  weeks  of  benefits  would  be  pro- 
vided to  new  claimants  of  emergency 
benefits.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  this  extension 
will  cost  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994. 


A  total  of  250,000  unemployed  work- 
ers are  expected  to  exhaust  regular 
State  unemployment  benefits  in  Octo- 
ber. This  number  is  as  high  today  as  It 
was  when  the  EUC  program  was  first 
enacted  in  November  of  1991.  In  total, 
about  1  million  workers  are  expected  to 
benefit  from  this  extension  over  its  4- 
month  life.  The  assistance  we  provide 
for  these  1  million  unemployed  workers 
will,  in  many  cases,  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  scraping  by  or  plung- 
ing into  poverty. 

Last  Friday's  unemployment  report 
should  have  dispelled  doubts  some  may 
have  about  continuing  emergency  ben- 
efits. Not  only  did  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  remain  at  6.7  percent, 
but  the  number  of  workers  out  of  work 
longer  than  26  weeks  held  at  1.7  mil- 
lion, some  300  thousand  more  than 
when  the  program  was  first  enacted. 

The  bill  before  us  today  starts  down 
the  road  to  reform.  It  includes  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  identify  work- 
ers who  have  lost  their  jobs  perma- 
nently and  refer  them  to  intensive  job 
search  assistance  early  in  their  unem- 
ployment. This  provision  will  help 
long-term  unemployed  workers  find 
jobs  faster.  It  also  translates  directly 
into  permanent  budget  savings,  $764 
million  of  which  is  scored  over  the  5- 
year  budget  period,  because  fewer 
weeks  of  benefits  will  be  paid  to  these 
workers. 

Some  have  raised  questions  whether 
the  savings  from  this  worker  profiling 
provision  are  "real."  I  can  assure  all  of 
my  colleagues  that  they  are  based  on 
rigorous  evaluations  of  State  dem- 
onstration projects.  Perhaps  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  Elizabeth  Dole's 
press  release  announcing  the  results  of 
the  evaluation  of  New  Jersey's  pilot 
project  is  convincing.  Secretary  Dole 
saici: 

Project  services  significantly  reduced  the 
length  of  dislocated  workers'  unemployment 
spells  and  increased  their  earnings  by  an  av- 
erage of  nearly  $500.  The  project  also  reduced 
unemployment  benefit  payments  to  workers 
offered  services  by  more  than  $100  per  per- 
son, on  average. 

Some  also  have  asked  how  the  ad- 
ministration can  reap  such  savings  if  it 
does  not  spend  substantial  additional 
sums  on  job  search  assistance  too.  The 
administration  has  replied  that  it  can 
do  the  job  with  existing  resources  and 
additional  appropriations  already 
passed  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Program. 

Based  on  the  research  evidence,  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  can  fulfill  its 
promise,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  them 
that  opportunity. 

The  final  major  provision  of  this  bill 
would  increase,  /or  a  3-year  period,  the 
so-called  "3-year  sponsor-to-alien 
deeming  period"  to  5  years  under  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  Pro- 
gram. Since  October  1980,  the  income 
and  resources  of  aliens'  sponsors  have 


been  considered  in  determining  eligi- 
bility and  payment  amount  under  the 
SSI  program.  As  a  result  of  this  provi- 
sion, sponsored  aliens  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  full  SSI  benefits  for  2  ad- 
ditional years.  The  provision  raises 
$330  million  over  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1996. 

This  sponsor-to-alien  deeming  provi- 
sion will  be  effective  on  January  1, 
1994,  except  it  would  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
SSI  for  December  1993 — or  whose  eligi- 
bility is  suspended  but  not  termi- 
nated— and  whose  3-year  deeming  pe- 
riod ended  prior  to  January  1994.  Thus, 
people  who  apply  for  SSI  benefits  on  or 
after  January  1.  1994,  and  individuals 
on  the  SSI  rolls — because  their  spon- 
sors' deemed  income  and  resources  do 
not  make  them  ineligible — whose  3- 
year  deeming  period  has  not  ended  by 
January  1,  1994,  would  come  under  the 
5-year  rule. 

In  this  bill,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  acted  to  address  a  continu- 
ing problem  of  unemployment,  but  also 
took  a  significant  step  toward  reform- 
ing unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams. I  recognize  that  we  have  more 
work  to  do  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  current  economy,  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  administration  as 
they  develop  their  worker  adjustment 
assistance  and  other  proposals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  million  workers  are 
waiting  for  our  assistance.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  bill  and  give 
these  workers  the  help  they  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  'Virginia 
[Mr.  Bliley],  to  speak  out  of  order. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bliley 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

TRIBUTE  TO  PHYLLIS  TROY 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  a  woman  of  great 
character,  of  great  endurance,  and — 
luckily  for  me — of  much  patience;  for 
today  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of 
service  on  Capitol  Hill  for  my  sched- 
uler, Phyllis  Troy. 

When  Phyllis  first  came  to  the  Hill, 
Eisenhower  was  in  the  White  House, 
cars  had  fins,  and  Elvis  Presley  really 
was  alive.  Her  bright  smile  and  south- 
ern drawl  would  charm  the  socks  off  of 
any  visitor  to  her  Member's  office.  The 
long  hours  she  spent  there  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Richmond,  VA  were  many 
and  often  times  her  hard  work  went 
unnoticed. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  did  not 
dissuade  her  from  doing  her  job  and 
doing  it  well. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  House  in 
1980,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  told  I  was  to 
acquire  three  things:  Phyllis,  an  office, 
and  a  parking  place — in  that  order.  As 
a  freshman  Member  in  those  early 
days,  she  proved  to  be  an  invaluable  re- 
source to  me  and  the  staff — and  she 
continues  that  valiant  service. 
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Today,  Phyllis  continues  to  be  a  stu- 
dent of  the  old  school.  The  computer 
on  her  desk  serves  as  "-an  expensive  pa- 
perweight" as  she  prefers  her  type- 
writer; she  still  takes  short-hand  faster 
than  I  can  get  the  words  out  of  my 
mouth;  and,  if  anyone  should  ask  me 
for  an  appointment,  I  simply  say, 
"Have  you  cleared  it  with  the  boss?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  40  years  of  service  is 
hard  to  sum  up  in  a  1  minute  speech, 
but  I  want  the  record  to  show  every 
Member  of  this  institution  that  in  my 
office  is  a  perfect  example  of  dedica- 
tion, duty,  and  determination— and  her 
.name  is  Phyllis  Troy. 

And,  so  to  you,  Phyllis,  I  tip  my  hat 
and  say  to  you  something  you  may  not 
hear  often  enough— and  that  is;  Thank 
you.  I  thank  you  for  your  devotion,  my 
wife  thanks  you  for  getting  me  home 
on  time,  and  the  staff  surely  thanks 
you  for  keeping  me  humble. 

If,  as  they  say,  life  begins  at  40,  then 
here's  to  the  beginning  of  our  next  40 
years. 

D  1100 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Nearly  2  years  ago.  Congress  enacted 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Program  as  a  temporary 
plan  for  giving  federally  financed  bene- 
fits to  the  long-term  unemployed.  At 
the  time,  the  national  unemployment 
rate  was  6.9  percent  and  had  been  ris- 
ing. 

Congress  and  the  President  were  con- 
cerned about  nationwide  unemploy- 
ment levels.  The  response  was  a  tem- 
porary program  to  make  Federal  bene- 
fits available  in  all  States. 

Today,  we  are  considering  legislation 
to  extend  that  temporary  program  for 
the  fourth  time.  However,  while  eco- 
nomic growth  over  the  past  year  has 
been  sluggish,  the  economy  has  indeed 
been  growing. 

This  new  extension  is  unwarranted. 
It's  time  to  allow  the  underlying  Fed- 
eral and  State  matching  extended  ben- 
efit system  to  do  its  job. 

The  sense  of  nationwide  economic 
distress  that  was  used  to  justify  cre- 
ation of  this  program  is  no  longer 
present. 

After  peaking  at  7.9  percent  in  June 
1992.  the  Nation's  unemployment  rate 
has  been  falling  consistently  since.  The 
^  most  recent  level  is  September's  rate 
of  6.7  percent.  That's  below  what  it  was 
when  Congress  put  in  the  first  tem- 
porary program. 

Before  Members  vote  to  extend  it 
once  again,  consider  what  it  has  al- 
ready accomplished.  By  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, this  temporary  emergency  pro- 
gram had  provided  approximately  $25 
billion  in  Federal  assistance  in  2  years. 

But  Congress  did  more  than  just  ex- 
tend benefits.  We  made  permanent 
changes  to  the  underlying  unemploy- 
ment    compensation      program      that 


make  it  easier  for  State-based  ex- 
tended benefits  to  become  available 
when  a  State's  unemployment  rate  is 

high. 

Yes.  States  must  adopt  this  reform 
and  must  share  in  its  costs  with  the 
Federal  Government,  but  it's  a  respon- 
sible system  for  rendering  extended  as- 
sistance in  States  where  unemploy- 
ment is  high. 

The  expired  Federal  program  more 
than  accomplished  its  goals. 

Clearly,  the  Clinton  administration 
itself  was  ambivalent  about  this  exten- 
sion. 

Why  else  would  they  have  waited 
until  the  11th  hour  even  to  broach  the 
subject  with  Congress,  and  then  keep 
changing  their  proposal  up  until  the 
last  minute? 

The  majority  leadership  of  the  House 
was  also  obviously  ambivalent.  Why 
else  let  the  program  expire  and  then 
delay  this  effort  to  resuscitate  it  for 
more  than  2  weeks  after  it  has  already 
ended? 

The  program  had  an  explicit  termi- 
nation date  of  October  2,  and  yet  there 
was  no  rush  to  consider  legislation.  In 
fact,  it  was  allowed  to  expire  when  a 
group  of  Democrats  insisted  on  cutting 
out  a  month  of  the  extension  in  order 
to  save  welfare  benefits  for  aliens. 

That  effort  failed  last  night,  so  here 
we  are  this  morning  finally  debating  a 
fourth  extension.  This  one  is  currently 
estimated  to  cost  $1.1  billion— but  who 
knows  what  the  final  cost  will  be? 

I  say  that  because  the  total  of  the 
previous  estimates  we  were  given  put 
the  cost  of  the  initial  program  and  its 
three  earlier  extensions  at  $15  billion 
through  October  2.  That  program  actu-'" 
ally  wound  up  costing  $25  billion  in 
that  same  period.  $10  billion  more  than 
was  estimated  in  the  original  projec- 
tions. 

Only  about  $12  billion  of  the  tab  was 
even  intended  to  be  paid  for  when  the 
legislation  was  enacted  by  its  pro- 
ponents. The  rest  was  deficit  financed 
through  emergency  waivers  of  the 
budget  law  and  passed  on  as  a  debt  to 
our  children  and  their  children.  I  doubt 
that  the  estimates  for  this  extension 
will  prove  to  be  any  more  accurate 
than  earlier  ones. 

Important  questions  remain  about 
the  bulk  of  the  financing  in  the  bill.  In 
order  to  generate  the  $764  million  in 
entitlement  savings  from  the  worker 
profiling  and  job  search  programs.  CBO 
estimates  that  $897  million  in  discre- 
tionary spending  will  be  required  to  ad- 
minister those  programs. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  In  order  to  get 
the  $764  million  in  projected  entitle- 
ment savings,  we  will  be  forced  to 
spend  an  additional  $897  million  in  new 
spending  to  administer  the  program. 
That  creates  a  net  deficit. 

In  other  words,  the  savings  on  the  en- 
titlement side  are  contingent  on  future 
appropriations  that  exceed  the  savings. 
But  the  basic  problem  is  with  the  ex- 
tension itself.  There  still  is  long-term 
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unemployment  in  some  regions  of  the 
country.  Yet,  high  unemployment  is  no 
longer  a  nationwide  problem. 

Many  States  now  have  unemploy- 
ment rates  below  6  percent,  some  with 
rates  below  4  percent. 

Extending  this  supposedly  temporary 
nationwide  program  is  clearly  not  nec- 
essary for  addressing  chronic  or  tem- 
porary regional  high  unemployment. 

Ultimately,  the  responsibility  for 
such  a  program  must  return  to  the 
State-based  system  legislated  in  the 
last  Congress. 

My  thoughtful  and  respected  col- 
league on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
will  offer  an  amendment  today  to  ad- 
dress that  issue  diretly  by  limiting  the 
benefits  in  this  extension  to  States 
where  unemployment  exceeds  5  per- 
cent. 

It's  an  excellent  amendment  that 
targets  the  Federal  benefits  where  they 
are  most  needed.  It  should  receive 
broad  bipartisan  support. 

In  my  opinion,  the  nationwide  eco- 
nomic crisis  that  may  have  justified 
this  program  has  passed.  We  should 
allow  it  to  expire  before  its  evolution 
into  simply  another  Federal  welfare 
program.  At  some  point,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  make  the  politically 
difficult  decision  of  saving  enough  is 
enough. 
Today  is  that  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ford],  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing the  time,  our  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  full  support 
of  the  EUC  bill  that  is  before  the  House 
today.  The  EUC  Program,  as  Chairman 
ROSTENKOWSKI  has  talked  about  al- 
ready, would  extend  for  4  months  pay- 
ing additional  full  benefits  to  workers 
who  exhausted  their  regular  State  UI 
payments.  New  claims  under  the  EUC 
program  would  be  paid  from  October  7, 
1993  through  February  5.  1994. 

It  provides  13  additional  weeks  for  5 
States  in  this  country,  and  the  remain- 
ing States  that  meet  the  guidelines  of 
the  formula  would  be  qualified  for  7  ad- 
ditional weeks.  Individuals  who  qualify 
only  before  February  5.  1994  can  collect 
the  balance  of  their  benefits,  except 
that  no  benefits  would  be  paid  after 
April  30,  1994. 

The  legislation  eliminates  the  EUC 
choice  provision  allowing  certain 
claimants  to  choose  to  receive  the 
higher  of  their  regular  State  UI  bene- 
fits or  the  EUC  extension.  Beneficiaries 
must  have  exhausted  their  regular 
State  benefits  before  qualifying  for  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 
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Over  the  past  2  weeks,  in  excess  of 
100,000  long-term  unemployed  persons, 
workers,  have  gone  without.  And  if  we 
fail  to  act  today,  roughly  650.000  work- 
ers will  join  over  the  next  2Vi;  months 
those  who  have  already  exhausted  their 
extended  benefits. 

This  bill  makes  retroactive  from  Oc- 
tober 1  benefits  to  be  paid  to  the  work- 
ers who  are  long-term  unemployed  in 
this  country. 

I  certainly  would  urge  my  colleagues 
not  only  on  this  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  by  my  Republican  colleagues  also 
to  join  with  us  to  pass  this  legislation, 
to  say  to  the  long-term  unemployed  in 
America  that  we  are  going  to  extend 
those  benefits  for  you  through  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1994. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so.  and  to 
join  with  us  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut.  [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
people  we  seek  to  help  today  would 
rather  have  a  job  than  another  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  Nonetheless.  I  believe  that  it 
is  important  that  we  pass  this  bill.  In 
my  home  State  of  Connecticut,  and  in 
many  other  St%tes,  families  are  still 
hurting  from  the  recession.  This  exten- 
sion will  allow  families  throughout  the 
country  to  continue  to  pay  their  mort- 
gage, take  care  of  their  responsibil- 
ities, and  live  as  normal  a  life  as  pos- 
sible until  they  find  a  job. 

While  we  take  this  action  today,  we 
must  consider  what  action  to  take  to- 
morrow. First  of  all,  we  must  take  a 
serious  look  at  the  unemployment  sys- 
tem itself.  Passing  short  term  exten- 
sions does  help  people,  but  we  need  to 
establish  a  mechanism  where  this  body 
does  not  need  to  go  through  this  debate 
every  several  months.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  create  a 
system  which  is  fair,  and  provides  peo- 
ple with  the  help  they  need. 

We  must  also  continue  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  which  have  put 
so  many  families  in  such  a  difficult  po- 
sition. We  must  continue  to  work  to 
stimulate  our  economy  and  create  jobs. 

We  took  a  step  in  that  direction  with 
the  conversion  provisions  included  in 
the  defense  bill.  But  much  more  must 
be  done  to  help  not  just  the  defense  in- 
dustry and  its  workers,  but  all  sectors 
of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  election, 
the  watchword  was  "It's  the  economy, 
stupid."  Today,  that  is  still  true.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  both  to  support  this  leg- 
islation today — and  to  go  on  working 
together  toward  an  improved  economic 
picture. 

I  D  1110 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill.  But  I  say  to 
m-Wi9   ()— »"Voi  lastiPi  i7)Jo 


my  colleagues,  I  wish  we  were  not  here 
today  for  this  purpose.  If  the  general 
unemployment  rate  were  the  whole 
story,  we  might  not  be;  but  here  is  the 
problem,  and  we  all  need  to  acknowl- 
edge it  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

While  the  general  unemployment 
rate  is  down,  structural  unemployment 
remains  a  major  problem.  We  simply 
cannot  duck  that. 

In  August,  267,000  people  exhausted 
their  State  benefits.  That  means  people 
are  exhausting  their  State  benefits  at  a 
higher  rate  than  when  we  started  the 
program.  That  is  the  problem. 

The  problem  is  that  while  aggregate 
unemployment  is  down  a  bit,  there  re- 
mains this  persistent  problem  of  the 
long-term  unemployed.  We  must  not 
turn  our  backs  on  that. 

Well,  it  is  said,  "Let's  use  the  Ex- 
tended Benefits  Program.  Let  it  do  the 
job." 

Here  is  the  problem  in  simple  terms. 
In  1981,  the  Extended  Benefits  Program 
was  changed  to  make  it  harder  for 
States  to  qualify  for  benefits.  Even 
with  subsequent  modifications,  today, 
most  States  that  can  meet  the  general 
trigger  of  statewide  unemployment  of 
6.5  percent  cannot  meet  a  second, 
stricter  requirement  in  the  law.  That 
second  provision  requires  the  State's 
total  unemployment  rate — above  6.5 
percent — to  also  equal  or  exceed  110 
percent  of  the  State's  unemployment 
rate  in  either  of  the  2  prior  years.  So. 
it's  not  enough  to  have  persistently 
high  unemployment,  a  State  must 
prove  its  unemployment  rate  is  grow- 
ing. We've  made  it  nearly  impossible 
for  States  to  qualify  for  extended  bene- 
fits. Among  the  States  caught  in  this 
"catch-22"  are  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
my  own  State  of  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Texas. 

Even  if  these  States  want  to  use  the 
50  percent  match  available  under  the 
Extended  Benefits  Program,  they  can- 
not do  so  under  the  present  law. 

Now.  we  all  agree  we  have  to  reform 
unemployment  compensation.  We  have 
that  responsibility.  Some  of  us  have 
been  trying  to  do  that  for  years,  to 
connect  unemployment  with  reemploy- 
ment services. 

I  want  an  unemployment  support 
system  that  goes  beyond  income  main- 
tenance. I  want  a  system  that  helps 
people  go  back  to  work  as  soon  as  they 
can.  But  previous  administrations  have 
resisted — strongly  resisted — such  re- 
forms of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program. 

This  new  administration  says  it 
wants  to  reform  this  system.  Let  us  do 
it. 

But  while  we  work  on  these  reforms, 
there  is  no  use  saying  to  people  who 
are  structurally  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  "Go  on  the  wel- 
fare system.  Hit  the  streets.  You  are  on 
your  own."  That  is  not  responsible 
Government  action. 


The  last  thing  these  people  want  is 
welfare.  I  do  not  want  to  turn  unem- 
ployment compensation  into  a  welfare 
program.  We  need  to  reform  it.  While 
we  are  doing  that,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  continue  to  help  people  who  are 
looking  for  work,  who  are  the  long- 
term  unemployed. 

We  have  spent  billions  already  to 
support  the  structurally,  long-term  un- 
employed. Their  need  is  greater  now 
than  when  we  first  passed  this  emer- 
gency unemployment  program  2  years 
ago.  We  can't  turn  our  backs  on  these 
people  and  their  families. 

I  worry  that  when  we  come  back  in 
January  of  1994  whether  we  will  have 
enough  time  to  consider  legislation  to 
properly  reform  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  before  this 
emergency  4-month  extension  expires. 
At  least  let  us  meet  our  obligations 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Santorum) 
seek  to  control  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  ARCHER]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Santorum]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  13  days  ago, 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Program  expired,  and  for  13 
days,  action  on  a  bill  to  extend  this 
program  has  been  held  up. 

As  this  House  bickers  over  how  to 
pay  for  this  extension,  thousands  of  my 
constituents  laid  off  by  IBM  and  other 
businesses  which  depend  on  IBM,  are 
running  out  of  unemployment  benefits 
as  they  desperately  try  to  find  jobs. 
They  are  losing  their  homes  and  their 
bills  are  mounting. 

These  are  people  who  have  worked 
and  paid  taxes  for  their  entire  adult 
lives.  They  do  not  want  charity,  but 
they  need  our  help.  Surely,  in  a  $1.5 
trillion  dollar  budget  we  can  find  a  way 
to  come  up  with  at  least  the  $1.8  billion 
dollars  needed  to  fund  a  4-month  exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have,  in  past  weeks, 
urged  action  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  have  spoken  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  stressing  the  urgency 
of  this  extension  for  my  constituents. 
And  today,  I  implore  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  legislation  before  us. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  extension.  Yes.  we  are 
seeking  to  extend  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  temporary  program  for  the 
fourth  time.  'Yes,  it  is  expensive.  And 
yes,  the  national  unemployment  rate 
has  dropped  below  7  percent  for  the  last 
2  consecutive  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  this  was  true  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  of  New  York.  For 
years,  the  counties  which  I  represent 
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had  the  lowest  unemployment  rates  in 
New  York  State.  Despite  this  fact.  I 
have  supported  each  of  the  extensions 
of  unemployment  benefits  which  came 
before  this  House  because  I  knew  there 
were  Americans  who  needed  them. 
Today,  the  Americans  who  need  these 
benefits  live  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  for 
the  help  that  I.  and  my  taxpaying  con- 
stituents, gave  their  constituents  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coyne]. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  fn 
support  of  House  passage  of  H.R.  3167, 
legislation  extending  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Pro- 
gram. 

Unemployed  Americans  are  looking 
to  the  Congress  for  help  at  a  time  when 
far  too  many  have  exhausted  their  reg- 
ular unemployment  benefits  but  are 
still  unable  to  find  a  job.  It  is  vital 
that  the  House  act  once  again  to  reas- 
sure these  Americans  that  their  needs 
for  emergency  unemployment  assist- 
ance will  be  addressed. 

The  facts  are  that  there  are  still  over 
1.2  million  Americans  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  unemployment 
benefits.  While  the  economy  has  been 
improving  since  President  Clinton  took 
office,  the  national  unemployment  rate 
is  still  6.7  percent,  more  than  12  mil- 
lion Americans  are  looking  for  work, 
and  it  is  likely  that  many  will  not  find 
employment  before  exhausting  their 
regular  unemployment  benefits.  These 
Americans  need  help  from  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  Congress. 

H.R.  3167  provides  that  13  weeks  of 
extended  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  will  be  available  in  States 
with  regular  unemployment  rates  of  at 
least  9  percent,  or  States  with  an  ad- 
justed unemployment  rate  of  5  percent. 
The  adjusted  unemployment  rate  in- 
cludes those  Americans  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  unemployment 
rates.  All  other  States  with  lower  rates 
of  unemployment  will  be  eligible  for  7 
weeks  of  extended  benefits.  For  exam- 
ple, residents  of  Pennsylvania  would  be 
eligible  for  7  weeks  of  extended  bene- 
fits since  the  most  recent  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  7.5  percent. 

This  extension  bill  is  fully  financed. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
reported  a  number  of  reforms  in  the 
unemployment  compensation  program 
which  will  help  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Americans  who  must  seek  extended 
benefits  because  of  a  lack  of  employ- 
ment. This  bill  requires  States  to  iden- 
tify workers  who,  when  they  first  file 
for  unemployment  benefits,  are  consid- 
ered likely  to  exhaust  their  regular 
benefits.  These  workers  would  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  State  job 
search  Etssistance  programs  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  unemployment  bene- 
fits. In  addition,  the  U.S.  Labor  De- 
partment would  be  required  to  provide 


technical  assistance  to  States  in 
classifying  workers  who  may  require 
job  search  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
passage  of  this  emergency  unemploy- 
ment benefits  extension  bill.  H.R.  3167 
is  needed  and  it  is  paid  for.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hough- 
ton], a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

D  1120 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  get- 
ting right  to  the  point,  I  intend  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  but,  frankly.  I  do  so  hold- 
ing my  nose. 

The  cause  is  right.  We  sit  around 
here,  we  are  all  employed.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple out  there  are  not,  and  clearly  we 
have  got  to  be  conscious  of  that.  Also, 
we  are  in  a  peculiar  phase  in  the  econ- 
omy. Business  is  improving,  but  jobs 
are  not.  It  is  sort  of  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon going  on  out  there — 
downsizing,  total  quality  emphasis, 
minimizing  contributed  value,  squeez- 
ing the  working  capital.  So,  the  impact 
on  jobs  is  severe,  and  we  may  not, 
franlcly,  have  seen  the  end  of  it. 

At  a  recent  business  council  meeting 
in  Williamsburg,  the  economists,  in 
general,  thought  that  the  economy 
would  continue  to  improve,  and  run  on 
about  a  3-percent  increase  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  year  and  into  1994.  But 
again  this  would  not  extend  to  in- 
creased employment.  There  are  also 
some  downside  risks — higher  taxes, 
health  costs,  and  the  slowing  down  of 
capital  spending.  But  the  bottom  line 
for  business  is  tight  control  on  payroll, 
and  corporate  strategies  focused  on 
emphasizing  cost  reduction,  not  price 
increases.  This  again  hurts  the  employ- 
ment situation. 

But  I  must  say  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  absolutely  crazy,  one  short-term  bill 
after  another,  as  if  we  do  not  have  the 
wit  to  think  beyond  3  months.  I  aisk  my 
colleagues,  "How  do  you  run  a  $1.5  tril- 
lion institution  on  a  3-month  time 
schedule?"  Also,  we  have  a  deficit.  We 
set  a  budget  in  place.  We  have  a  con- 
cept called  pay  as  you  go,  and  now  we 
whisper,  "whoops,"  we  cannot  make 
the  figures  come  out  right,  so  we  will 
change  the  rules. 

That  does  not  make  any  sense.  This 
is  one  bad  way  to  run  anything,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  appear  as  finan- 
cial illiterates  with  other  people's 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reluctantly  support 
this  bill.  There  are  people  concerned 
out  there,  and  we  must  attend  to  them. 
Although  one  should  never  say  never, 
let  me  state  that  I  will  not  do  this 
again.  It  is  unfair  for  anyone  else  out 
there  paying  their  bills,  trying  to 
work,  struggling  to  make  ends  meet  to 


shoulder  over  and  over  again  this  type 
of  responsibility.  It  is  not  right. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr,  Sanders). 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation.  A 
million  unemployed  workers  need  help, 
and  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  them. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  extending  unem- 
ployment compensation,  as  vital  as 
that  is,  does  not  get  to  the  root  cause 
of  the  problems  of  unemployment,  a 
problem  that  we  have  not  dealt  with  ef- 
fectively. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
going  to  deal  seriously  with  that  prob- 
lem, we  need  to  institute  a  real  jobs 
program  now  which  rebuilds  America, 
rebuilds  our  infrastructure,  builds  the 
affordable  housing  we  need  and  puts 
millions  of  workers  back  to  work,  and, 
second,  we  have  got  to  stop  the  hemor- 
rhaging of  our  manufacturing  jobs,  the 
downsizing,  the  jobs  going  to  Mexico, 
to  Singapore,  to  the  Far  East.  We  need 
a  program  which  says  to  corporate 
America,  "Reinvest  in  this  country  and 
not  in  cheap  Third  World  labor." 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Trafic.\nt]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  SANTORUM]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill.  The 
provisions  that  were  included,  crafted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI]  make  it  a  better  bill, 
much  better.  However,  my  colleagues, 
extending  unemployment  compensa- 
tion will  not  cure  America's  jobs  hem- 
orrhage. In  fact,  the  big  news  today  is 
that  everybody  is  cheering  because  the 
trade  deficit  dropped  to  6.7  percent. 
Wow,  that  really  sounds  terrific.  The 
trade  deficit  dropped  and  dropped  to 
only  $10  billion  last  month.  That 
means  we  bought  $10  billion  more  than 
we  sold.  Countries  will  not  take  our 
products,  jobs  are  leaving,  people  are 
losing  their  jobs,  and  the  American 
workers  are  back  home  knowing  they 
are  losing  their  jobs  because  of  trade 
ripoffs.  Congress  does  nothing  but  ex- 
tend unemployment. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  tax  poli- 
cies keep  dumping  taxes  on  American 
companies  that  are  chasing  them  over- 
seas, and  our  tax  policies  and  our  Tax 
Code  rewards  and  gives  tax  breaks  to 
American  companies  overseas.  Beam 
me  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, "You  will  find  America's  jobs 
in  our  tax  and  trade  policies,  and  we 
have  a  chairman  with  the  power  to  do 
it.  I  would  hope  that  he  would  look  at 
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it.  We  need  that  power  now.  We  have 
had  this  free  trade  mentality,  and  I  am 
for  free  trade  if  it  is  both  ways.  But 
look.  America  is  looking  for  free  trade 
with  Mexico.  Why  not  start  with  free 
trade  with  Japan  and  Europe?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  tired  of  dumping 
more  taxes  on  people.  In  fact,  I  say  it 
is  time  to  modify  our  Tax  Code.  Why 
an  income  tax?  Why  not  reduce  income 
taxes,  couple  it  with  a  consumption 
tax?  Every  American  will  probably  pay 
less  taxes,  and  we  can  tax  that  under- 
ground economy  instead  of  building 
prisons  and  giving  health  care  to  crimi- 
nals who  get  shot  on  our  streets. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  look  at  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  ad- 
dress it. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Applegate]. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI]  for  his  generosity  in 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
wants  to  pass  a  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement.  They  want  to  make 
it  easier  for  Communist  China  to  send 
in  their  goods  through  a  most-favored- 
nation  status.  They  want  to  open  up 
trade  with  Vietnam.  They  want  to 
make  it  easier  for  Korean  productivity 
and  Thailand  productivity  to  come  into 
the  United  States. 

When  is  it  going  to  stop?  To  bring 
more  goods  into  the  United  States  than 
we  are  sending  out  is  going  to  cost  us 
jobs.  Who  is  going  to  be  left  to  buy  the 
products  if  everybody  is  going  to  be 
making  minimum  wage? 

America  has  lost  millions  of  manu- 
facturing jobs.  We  have  the  lowest 
number  of  manufacturing  jobs  in  the 
United  States  of  America  since  the 
1960's.  Yes,  there  is  only  6.9  percent  un- 
employment. But  what  kind  of  a  job 
are  these  people  holding?  Minimum 
wage  and  low  wage  jobs.  This  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill  is  going  to 
be  one  that  is  going  to  help  some  of 
those  people. 

But  Americans  are  losing  their  jobs. 
They  do  not  want  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Americans  do  not  want  wel- 
fare. They  do  not  want  food  stamps. 
They  want  jobs  where  they  can  house, 
clothe,  and  feed  their  families,  and  in- 
stead of  sending  more  of  these  billions 
of  dollars  overseas  to  all  these  other 
countries  in  the  world  to  help  them 
build  their  economic  base  I  say  it  is 
time  that  we  spend  the  money  to  build 
our  economic  base  and  help  our  private 
enterprise  to  create  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  Ameri- 
cans want.  They  want  jobs.  They  do 
not  want  low-income  jobs.  And  let  me 
tell  my  colleagues  this,  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  unemployed  in  this  country  vote, 
too. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Ms.  DeLauro], 


Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  almost  2  million  unemployed 
American  workers  whose  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  have  run  out. 
A  number  that  does  not  even  include 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  lost 
hope,  who  are  not  even  being  counted 
anymore.  And,  in  the  weeks  we  have 
been  debating  this  extension,  60,000  or 
more  unemployed  working  people  a 
week  are  running  out  of  benefits. 

As  some  of  our  colleagues  have  point- 
ed out,  this  level  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment is  higher  now  than  it  was  in 
1991  when  we  passed  the  first  emer- 
gency extension.  We  must  pass  this  bill 
today  and  lend  a  hand  to  these  working 
people. 

These  are  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  their  entire  lives.  For  many, 
wrenching  economic  dislocations  have 
left  them  without  the  ability  to  work 
for  the  first  time. 

The  emergency  extension  will  give 
these  workers  the  ability  to  continue 
to  house  and  feed  themselves  and  their 
families  while  they  search  for  work. 
Unemployed  workers  need  us  to  finish 
this  debate  and  get  this  bill  passed 
now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
extend  the  emergency  unemployment 
insurance  program  and  cast  a  vote  for 
our  country's  working  men  and  women. 

D  1130 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
ski], for  the  excellent  work  he  has  done 
on  this  bill,  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  fully  funded,  extend- 
ing benefits  through  the  holidays  to  a 
period  of  time  when  in  fact  if  we  do 
need  to  address  this  issue,  we  will  be 
here  to  do  so,  and  for  standing  tall  and 
supporting  the  committee.  We  saw  the 
committee's  unanimous  support  of  this 
bill  yesterday  on  the  rule  so  we  can 
have  a  vote  to  extend  benefits  for  4 
months. 

This  is  the  fourth  extension  of  the 
original  extension,  but  there  have  been 
five  extensions  in  total.  For  the  first 
time  now  we  have  an  extended-benefits 
program  that  is  paid  for  with  spending 
cuts.  One  was  emergency  funding,  with 
just  deficit  add-ons.  Thai  was  the  last 
one.  The  first  three  were  paid  for  with 
tax  increases.  This  is  the  first  one  that 
is  paid  for  with  spending  cuts,  and  it  is 
paid  for  with  reforms  of  programs  that 
desperately  cry  out  for  reform. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  need  to 
do  more  of  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
examining  our  priorities  and  putting 
the  money  where  the  highest  priority 
is  and  shifting  money  away  from  areas 
of  lower  priority.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  those  areas  are  not  important,  but 
they  are  of  lower  priority. 

So  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  again  and  I  commend  the 
committee  for  its  fine  work  in  coming 


forward  with  this  bill.  It  is  one  that  I 
will  support  enthusiastically. 

There  is  an  amendment  coming  up 
that  I  think  will  improve  the  bill  even 
more,  and  that  is  an  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 
What  the  Johnson  amendment  will  do 
is  simply  eliminate  the  States  that 
have  unemployment  rates  below  5  per- 
cent, which  is  considered  by  most 
economists  to  be  full  employment.  It 
will  eliminate  benefits  for  those  States 
with  full  employment.  If  the  entire  na- 
ture of  this  program  is  to  provide 
emergency  benefits,  extended  emer- 
gency benefits  for  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment, if  that  is  the  rationale  for 
passing  this  program,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  pass  emergency  extended  ben- 
efits for  people  in  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  where  their  unemployment 
rates  are  under  3  percent. 

So  I  think  what  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]  has 
aptly  done  in  this  amendment  is  again 
to  do  what  the  committee  did  in  the 
first  place.  That  is  to  target  resources 
to  the  areas  of  the  highest  priority  and 
take  resources  away  from  lower  areas 
of  priority. 

So,  again  this  is  consistent  with  what 
the  committee  has  done.  It  is  consist- 
ent with  good  policy.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  original  intent  of  the  emer- 
gency extended  program,  which  is  to 
target  resources  for  very  high  areas  of 
unemployment.  So  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Johnson  amendment.  In  re- 
lating to  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin)  in- 
sofar as  the  EB  program  and  trying  to 
fix  that  program  so  we  can  get  States 
to  trigger  on,  I  would  note  that  there 
are  two  States,  one  of  them  Oregon, 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  KOPETSKI),  and  the  other 
State,  Washington,  represented  by  an- 
other member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
McDermott],  that  have  gone  out  and 
extended  benefits,  using  the  emergency 
trigger.  When  we  passed  this  program 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we  did 
so  with  the  intent  that  more  States 
would  trigger  this  program  and  provide 
extended  benefits  in  States  with  very 
high  areas  of  unemployment. 

The  irony  of  this  whole  situation  is 
that  by  passing  this  program  today, 
folks  in  Washington  and  Oregon  will 
actually  get  shorter  extended  benefits, 
which  is  a  tragedy  for  those  people  in 
those  States  and  whose  legislatures 
and  Governors  were  responsible  enough 
to  deal  with  this  problem  in  the  use  of 
the  trigger  mechanism  that  was  put  in 
law  by  the  Congress  in  the  last  session. 

So  I  think  we  desperately  need  to 
look  at  this  program.  We  need  to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  correct  it,  to  encour- 
age more  States  to  do  this  and  get  in- 
volved in  the  emergency  trigger  with- 
out spending  a  whole  lot  more  Federal 
dollars   to   get   the   encouragement.   I 
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think  there  are  a  lot  of  things  we  can 
do  with  the  formula  to  accomplish  this. 

Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
we  are  now  in  day  16  of  holding  Amer- 
ican workers  hostage  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  with  this  emergency  bene- 
fit program.  This  bill  and  this  rule  that 
we  passed  this  morning  were  before  the 
Congress  16  days  ago.  This  exact  bill 
and  these  exact  amendments  were  be- 
fore us,  and  they  were  postponed.  They 
were  pulled  from  the  calendar  because 
of  special-interest  politics.  For  16  days 
American  workers  who  have  exhausted 
their  benefits  between  October  2  and 
now  have  been  held  hostage  by  politi- 
cal special  interests  here  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

I  would  just  suggest  that  if  that  had 
gone  on  under  a  Republican-controlled 
Congress  or  a  Republican  President, 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  would  have  been  lining  up 
screaming  and  hollering  for  something 
to  be  done.  But  not  once,  I  might  add, 
until  last  night's  debate  did  any  Re- 
publican come  to  the  floor  and  dem- 
onstrate against  that.  We  patiently 
waited  and  waited  for  this  bill  to  come 
to  the  floor  so  we  could  do  something 
about  the  unemployment  situation, 
and  all  this  time  we  did  so,  recognizing 
that  in  past  unemployment  extensions 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  got  up  and 
demonstrated  repeatedly  about  delays 
and  how  we  could  not  delay. 

Let  me  read  some  of  these  quotes. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
said:  "These  unemployed  individuals 
cannot  afford  to  wait.  Quite  literally, 
when  the  benefits  run  out,  time  runs 
out." 

The  gentleman  from  California  said: 
"The  reason  that  we  are  moving  ahead 
quickly  is  because  there  are  300,000 
Americans  each  month  that  are  going 
on  the  EUB  program.  Right  now  there 
are  150,000  Americans  on  this  program, 
so  we  have  to  move  quickly.  There  is 
just  no  question  that  this  has  to  be 
done." 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  said: 
"Nearly  1.8  million  jobless  Americans 
risk  losing  their  shield  against  finan- 
cial disaster  unless  we  act  quickly  on 
this  legislation  before  us." 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  said: 
"There  are  Americans  out  there  ex- 
pecting us  to  act.  We  are  beyond  the 
gridlock  that  we  faced  for  so  long  in 
this  bill,  and  these  Americans  are  ex- 
pecting us  to  act." 

We  saw  gridlock  in  action  when  polit- 
ical special  interests  outweighed  Amer- 
ican workers  for  the  past  2  weeks.  I 
would  just  ask,  where  were  all  these 
people  in  the  past  2  weeks?  Not  only 
did  we  potentially  delay  this,  we  in 
fact  did  delay  it  for  2  weeks.  We  had 
States  that  ended  their  programs  that 
are  now  going  to  have  the  additional 
cost  of  trying  to  find  these  people  and 
pay  them  back  benefits.  The  additional 
cost  is  going  to  be  on  States  that  are 
tightly  strapped  already  for  resources. 


This  was  an  irresponsible  move.  It 
was  a  move  by  the  House  leadership 
that  I  think  should  be  pointed  out  to 
the  American  public. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  and  others  who 
stood  up  to  that  and  made  sure  that 
the  bill  came  to  the  floor  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  R0STP:NK0WSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Kopetski). 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  floor,  a  measure  that 
will  clearly  help  millions  of  Americans 
in  their  time  of  need. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
made  a  couple  of  comments  that  I  want 
to  respond  to.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
the  historical  perspective,  that  we 
would  not  have  this  extended  emer- 
gency program  but  for  the  Democrats 
in  the  Congress  who  insisted  2  years 
ago  that  there  was  a  problem  in  the 
economy,  that  there  were  unemployed 
people  in  this  country  who  were  ex- 
hausting their  unemployment  benefits, 
and  who  noted  that  at  first  the  then 
President,  President  Bush,  refused  to 
even  take  note  of  it,  and  after  months 
of  fighting  and  hammering  on  the  floor 
of  this  Congress  we,  the  Democrats, 
passed  this  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
said  that  economists  say  that  full  em- 
ployment is  at  5  percent.  Let  me  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  that  if  you  are  un- 
employed, the  unemployment  rate  is 
100  percent. 

We  have  a  structural  problem  in  this 
economy  today  that  is  not  creating  the 
jobs  that  we  need.  That  is  why  I  am  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Johnson  amendment.  For  the  same 
reason  that  we  need  to  support  this 
bill,  we  need  to  defeat  the  Johnson 
amendment.  There  is  a  structural  prob- 
lem in  the  economy.  It  is  a  national 
problem,  if  not  an  international  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  not  a  problem  that  any 
one  State  can  fix.  The  exhaustion  rate 
is  250.000  individuals  per  month,  for  a 
total  of  1,750,000  individuals  who  have 
exhausted  their  benefits  and  are  on 
this  program. 
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This  is  just  the  individuals.  This  does 
not  include  the  families  affected  by 
this  program.  The  normal  exhaustion 
rate,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  these  benefits, 
is  28  percent.  Today  it  is  over  38  per- 
cent. So  even  if  the  State  has  a  low  un- 
employment rate,  below  5  percent, 
many  of  these  unemployed  workers  are 
structurally  unemployed.  They  are  not 
on  a  temporary  layoff.  They  do  not 
have  a  job  that  is  going  to  come  back 
to  them. 

A  person  on  unemployment  benefits 
is  able  to  work,  is  willing  to  work,  is 


seeking  work,  and  the  structural  prob- 
lem we  have  is  there  is  no  job  for  that 
person  in  this  economy. 

That  is  why  we  need  to  expand  this 
program  in  every  State.  In  every  State 
these  are  people  that  want  to  work, 
but.  because  of  our  national  economic 
problem,  they  are  not  able  to  find  a 
job.  and  we  need  to  help  them  out  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  o(  H.R.  3167,  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  extension  for  the  1 
million-plus  Amencan  workers  who  will  ex- 
haust their  regular  unemployment  benefits 
over  the  next  4  months.  Passage  of  this  bill 
ensures  that  unemployed  workers  who  ex- 
haust their  26  weeks  of  regular  benefits  after 
October  2  are  eligible  for  further  support. 

Under  the  regular  unemployment  com- 
pensation program,  unemployed  workers  are 
eligible  tor  26  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. But  last  year,  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cession, Congress  had  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
those  workers  who  had  exhausted  these  regu- 
lar benefits  by  passing  legislation  that  pro- 
vided additional  emergency  lienefits  for  eligi- 
ble workers  who  were  no  longer  covered  by 
the  regular  program. 

However,  the  national  unemployment  rate  is 
still  hovering  at  around  6.7  percent.  Unem- 
ployment in  the  counties  in  my  distnct  is 
among  the  highest  in  California.  In  Glenn 
County,  where  the  unemployment  rate  is  17 
percent,  over  1.700  workers  are  unemployed. 
As  many  as  3.500  Yuba  County  workers  can- 
not find  jobs,  driving  their  unemployment  rate 
up  to  14.6  percent.  Nearly  13  percent  of  the 
workers  in  Sutter  and  Tehama  Counties — over 
7,000  people — are  unemployed. 

Nationwide,  there  are  over  8.5  million  Amer- 
icans who  are  victims  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment— who  are  still  looking  for  work.  As  many 
as  1.7  million  of  these  people  have  been  out 
of  work  for  over  6  months  and  about  250,000 
eligible  workers  continue  to  run  out  of  regular 
unemployment  benefits  each  month.  In  July,  in 
California  alone,  nearly  50.000  people  ex- 
hausted their  regular  State  unemployment 
benefits  and  qualified  for  extended  benefits. 
Over  the  past  8  months,  over  408.000  Califor- 
nians  exhausted  their  regular  benefits.  And, 
when  the  emergency  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  expired  on  October  2.  it  meant 
that  they  had  nowhere  to  turn. 

But  this  bill  will  once  again  extend  the  au- 
thority for  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  tor  new  applicants,  who  will 
receive  either  7  or  13  weeks  of  additional  ben- 
efits, depending  on  the  unemployment  rates  in 
their  States.  In  California,  where  our  total  un- 
employment rate  is  9  percent,  new  claimants 
will  be  able  to  file  for  an  additional  13  weeks 
of  emergency  Ijenefits. 

American  workers  need  these  benefits.  H.R. 
3167  provides  them  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pays  for  itself.  As  our  economy  slowly  comes 
back  to  life.  H.R.  3167  enables  us  to  once 
more  reach  out  and  do  the  right  thing  for  the 
millions  of  American  workers  and  families  who 
are  struggling  to  meet  their  basic,  everyday 
needs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  its  final  passage. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  3167. 
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the    Unemployment    Compensation    Amend 
ments  of  1993. 

While  our  Nation's  economy  is  gradually  im- 
proving, thousands  of  people  in  my  congres- 
sional distnct  are  still  out  of  work,  and  unable 
to  find  even  parttime  employment  In  Septem- 
ber, the  State  of  Michigan  had  312,000  people 
who  were  unable  to  find  jobs.  While  this  is  a 
long  way  from  the  nearly  double  digit  unem- 
ployment rates  we  faced  last  year,  we  must 
not  forget  those  families  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  are  facing  the  terrible  uncertainty 
of  yet  another  month  of  electnc  bills  and  mort- 
gage payments  without  a  paycheck.  It  is  clear 
that  an  extension  of  emergency  benefits  is 
necessary  to  offer  these  families  a  helping 
hand  until  work  becomes  available 

The  measure  before  us  today  extends  the 
authonzation  for  new  claims  o(  emergency 
benefits  from  its  expiration  date  of  October  2. 
1993.  to  February  5,  1994.  The  extension  will 
provide  7  or  13  weeks  of  extended  benefits  for 
workers  who  have  exhausted  their  regular 
State  benefits.  States  which  have  adjusted  in- 
sured unemployment  rates  of  at  least  5  per- 
cent would  be  eligible  lor  13  weeks  of  ex- 
tended benefits.  The  majonty  of  States  like 
Michigan,  whose  rale  falls  below  this  thres- 
hold, would  be  able  to  offer  7  weeks  of  ex- 
tended benefits. 

H.R.  3167  requires  States  to  profile  workers 
who  apply  for  regular  State  benefits,  and  as- 
sist those  workers  with  job  search  assistance. 

The  bill  would  reduce  the  deficit  by  S24  mil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  This  savings  is 
achieved  through  two  straightfonward  financing 
provisions:  The  institution  of  worker  profiling, 
which  will  enable  beneficiaries  to  find  employ- 
ment more  rapidly,  and  by  extending  to  5 
years  from  its  current  level  of  3  years  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  income  of  the  spon- 
sors of  legal  aliens  is  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining the  alien's  eligibility  for  supplemental 
secunty  income  [SSI]  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  economy  is  improving, 
but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  still 
need  and  deserve  our  help.  The  action  we  are 
taking  today  is  the  nght  one.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this  much- 
needed  legislation. 

Ms.  VELAZQUEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  extending  emergency  un- 
employment benefits  that  my  constituents  and 
people  all  across  America  so  desperately 
need,  however  I  support  this  particular  meas- 
ure with  reluctance. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  would  like  to  give  a  brief 
overview  of  what  has  happened  during  the  last 
2  weeks.  When  the  ongmal  version  of  the  bill 
extending  unemployment  benefits  first  came  to 
the  attention  of  this  Congress,  the  members  of 
the  Hispanic  caucus,  including  myself,  were 
outraged.  The  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
stated  that  funding  for  the  extension  of  bene- 
fits would  come  from  raising  from  3  to  5  years 
the  eligibility  for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
legal  Immigrants  to  receive  their  supplemental 
security  income. 

We  felt  that  this  unfair  and  unjust  provision 
subjects  legal  U.S.  residents  to  blatant  immi- 
grant bashing.  We  should  not,  and  need  not, 
rob  Pedro  to  pay  Paul.  In  addition,  by  relieving 
the  Federal  Government  from  paying  for  SSI 
benefits,  we  transfer  the  burden  of  picking  up 
the  tab  to  our  States.  For  example,  the  SSI 
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benefits  that  would  have  been  paid  for  by 
Uncle  Sam  will  now  be  costing  my  State  of 
New  York  S2  million.  The  provision  also  con- 
tributes to  the  anti-immigrant  sentiment  that  is 
now  running  rampant  in  our  country,  and  the 
members  of  the  Hispanic  caucus  felt  it  was 
necessary  that  this  language  be  removed. 
Legal  immigrants  should  not  be  asked  to  sole- 
ly bear  the  burden  of  financing  unemployment 
benefits  for  the  entire  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Hispanic 
caucus,  the  bill  was  brought  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  without  this  biased 
financial  provision,  and  it  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  until  January  1,  1994.  This  ex- 
tension would  have  given  Congress  until  that 
time  to  find  a  new  funding  mechanism  if  addi- 
tional benefits  were  needed  beyond  that  point, 
and  spared  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  legal  im- 
migrants from  having  to  suffer  unfairly.  The 
rule  was  sadly  and  regrettably  defeated.  Its 
defeat  illustrates  the  insensitivity  to  Latino  con- 
cerns and  the  anti-immigrant  climate  which 
permeates  this  Chamber  and  the  country. 
Hence,  once  again  I  stand  in  front  of  you 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  my  objections,  I  real- 
ize the  necessity  for  the  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits,  but  I  deeply  regret  that  this 
extension  will  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
our  Nation's  legal  immigrants. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  3167,  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Amendments  of  1993,  legislation  which 
would  extend  the  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  program  for  4  months. 

It  was  my  hope  when  the  103d  Congress 
convened  that  we  would  act  swiftly  on  the 
President's  job-creating  stimulus  plan  and  get 
people  back  to  work,  but  unfortunately  this 
was  not  the  case.  Instead,  we  have  now 
passed  two  bills  which  help  out-of-work  Ameri- 
cans keep  their  heads  above  water,  not  legis- 
lation which  helps  them  get  a  job. 

While  this  bill  does  not  provide  benefits  for 
the  long-term  unemployed  who  have  ex- 
hausted previous  extensions  of  emergency  un- 
employment compensation,  it  will  help  thou- 
sands of  Rhode  Island  families  to  keep  food  in 
the  refrigerator  and  clothe  their  children. 

Although  the  recession  may  be  statistically 
considered  over,  long-term  unemployment  re- 
mains too  high — almost  1.75  million  Ameri- 
cans are  still  without  a  job  after  6  months  of 
looking. 

My  State  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  hav- 
ing the  highest  number  of  unemployed  work- 
ers who  have  been  out  of  work  for  more  than 
6  months.  According  to  the  Center  on  Budget 
and  Policy  Pnonties,  38  percent  of  Rhode  Is- 
land's unemployed  workers  have  been  jobless 
for  over  6  months. 

Each  week,  I  receive  calls  and  letters  from 
these  individuals  who  want  nothing  more  than 
to  go  back  to  work.  They  do  not  care  about 
business  cycles  or  corporate  restructuring  or 
how  this  bill  is  financed-— they  care  about  their 
families  and  getting  back  to  work.  If  we  cannot 
pass  a  bill  to  create  jobs,  then  we  must  pass 
a  bill  that  lessens  the  distress  of  these  fami- 
lies. 

We  must  do  it  now.  The  procedural  wran- 
gling of  the  past  few  days  jeopardizes  the 
slender  lifeline  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Americans.  To  sacrifice  their  well-being  on  the 


altar  of  ideological  and  procedural  maneuvers 
is  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in  support 
of  H.R.  3167  to  extend  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  [EUC]  Program, 
which  is  set  to  expire  October  2. 

Although  the  national  unemployment  rate 
has  declined  in  recent  months,  if  remains 
nearly  as  high  today  as  it  was  in  November 
1991,  when  the  EUC  Program  was  estab- 
lished. In  addition,  the  number  of  long-term 
unemployed,  those  exhausting  their  initial  un- 
employment benefits,  is  higher  today  than 
when  the  program  was  initiated  in  1991.  Over 
the  next  few  months,  neariy  250,000  Ameri- 
cans will  exhaust  their  initial  unemployment 
benefits  each  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with 
cyclical  unemployment,  where  workers  are 
temporarily  laid  off  during  a  recession  and  re- 
turn to  their  jobs  when  the  economy  improves. 
These  people  have  been  laid  off  p)ermanently. 
They  must  find  new  jobs,  often  be  retrained 
for  a  new  skill,  and  enter  a  new  field.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  takes  time. 

The  basic  unemployment  insurance  program 
is  not  meeting  the  needs  of  these  people.  We 
must  extend  emergency  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  provide  relief  to  these  Americans  whose 
lives  and  families  have  been  senously  dis- 
rupted by  the  long  recession  and  the  restruc- 
tunng  of  our  economy.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  assist  these  workers  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  are  still  unable  to  find  work. 

H.R.  3167  will  help  these  workers  by  provid- 
ing an  additional  7  or  13  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  depending  on  the  level  of  un- 
employment in  their  State.  This  will  enable 
many  of  these  people  to  continue  their  mort- 
gage payments,  pay  their  rent  or  pay  off 
school  loans  while  they  seek  new  jobs. 

In  addition,  H.R.  3167  will  provide  nec- 
essary reforms  to  the  basic  unemployment 
compensation  program.  This  legislation  will 
enable  States  to  assist  permanently  laid-off 
workers  in  establishing  their  own  business  and 
becoming  self-employed.  H.R.  3167  will  also 
provide  the  option  of  short-time  compensation 
to  allow  employers  to  reduce  hours  of  employ- 
ment for  a  large  group  of  workers  rather  than 
laying  off  a  smaller  number  of  workers. 

While  H.R.  3167  will  help  in  the  short  run, 
we  must  begin  to  look  at  making  fundamental 
changes  in  the  basic  unemployment  insurance 
program  so  that  it  can  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  America's  unemployed.  We  need  to 
move  from  a  system  that  temporarily  reduces 
the  financial  strain  of  unemployment  to  a  sys- 
tem that  also  helps  Americans  get  back  to 
work. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  3167,  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Program  extension.  This  legis- 
lation will  extend  unemployment  benefits  for 
Americans  who  have  been  without  work  for 
more  than  6  months  and  continue  to  seek  re- 
employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation's  economy  is 
showing  signs  of  recovery  and  job  growth. 
Over  1  million  private-sector  jobs  have  been 
created  since  January — more  than  were  cre- 
ated in  the  previous  4  years  combined.  This  is 
good  news,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  commend  the 
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administration  for  its  eflorts  to  continue  stimu- 
lating the  economy. 

While  the  unemployment  rate  has  declined 
over  the  past  year,  the  number  of  long-termed 
unemployed  has  increased  during  the  recov- 
ery. It  is  these  unemployed  Americans  and 
their  families  whom  this  bill  seeks  to  aid — 
American  workers  who  will  have  been  without 
work  for  more  than  6  months  and  are  still 
looking  lor  a  job.  The  extension  of  compensa- 
tion benefits  will  help  these  people  imme- 
diately. The  job  search  assistance  program  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  will  aid  these  people  m  the 
long  term  by  helping  them  find  new  )Obs. 

This  emergency  extension  bill  is  a  fiscally 
sound  initiative.  The  costs  of  the  extension  are 
offset  by  the  results  of  the  |ob  search  assist- 
ance program  which  will  expeditiously  move 
unemployed  people  back  into  the  workforce. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  emer- 
gency extension  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  provide  assistance  to  working  Ameri- 
cans who  are  still  experiencing  hard  times. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  week, 
the  House  will  vote  on  H.R.  3167,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation [EUC]  Program  for  another  4 
months.  As  I  did  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  must  again  express  my  opposn 
tion  to  this  extension. 

To  extend  this  program  for  )ust  3  more 
months  will  cost  $740  million.  These  costs  will 
be  incurred  immediately.  To  pay  for  this, 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  EUC  program  to 
realize  savings  over  a  5-year  penod  which 
may,  or  may  not,  materialize. 

The  savings  would  come  from  a  new  sys- 
tem of  worker  profiling  where  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  agencies  must  identity  which 
claimants  will  likely  exhaust  their  regular  un- 
employment benefits  and  refer  them  to  job 
search  assistance.  This  will  supposedly  put 
more  unemployed  into  the  )0b  search  system 
quicker  and  result  in  new  )obs  before  they 
need  emergency  tsenefits.  Besides  becoming 
an  administrative  nightmare,  profiling  assumes 
there  will  be  )Obs  available  that  can  be  filled 
by  these  claimants.  This  overly  optimistic  fund- 
ing mechanism  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  the 
American  public  finds  most  distasteful  about 
Washington.  We  cannot  hide  behind  assump- 
tions to  reduce  government  spending  or  even 
to  offset  additional  spending. 

This  IS  the  fifth  time  we  have  voted  to  ex- 
tend the  EUC  since  the  recession  began  in 
1991.  Does  anyone  remember  the  bill  we 
passed  last  year  that  was  going  to  fix  the  un- 
employment system  once  and  for  all  and  stop 
these  endless  extensions?  Well,  that  bill 
changed  the  trigger  mechanism  to  make  it 
easier  for  States  to  release  extended  benefits 
funds.  States  were  given  the  choice  to  stay 
with  the  old  system  in  which  extended  tjenefits 
are  released  based  on  the  percentage  of 
those  unemployed  who  are  receiving  unem- 
ployment benefits  or  go  to  a  new  system  in 
which  the  release  trigger  is  t>ased  on  the  total 
unemployment  rate.  This  new  extended  bene- 
fits program  is  paid  for  equally  by  States  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Dunng  mark  up  of 
the  bill  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we 
learned  that  only  two  States  passed  the  nec- 
essary law  to  begin  the  new  program.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  reason  more  States  have 
not  done  so  is  t)ecause  those  with  high  unem- 


ployment are  betting  that  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  extend  the  EUC,  which  is  entirely  fed- 
erally funded. 

All  we  are  doing  is  creating  another  entitle- 
ment. The  longer  this  program  exists,  the 
harder  it  becomes  to  end  it  and  the  more  peo- 
ple begin  to  view  the  EUC  as  a  right.  We  must 
remember  that  this  is  an  emergency  program, 
not  a  permanent  one.  This  program  was  cre- 
ated to  give  the  chronically  unemployed  a  little 
help  until  the  recession  subsides.  While  there 
are  still  many  people  exhausting  their  regular 
unemployment  tjenefits,  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  is  lower  today  than  it  was  in 
1991,  when  we  first  established  the  EUC.  And 
in  my  State  of  Nebraska,  we  have  an  unem- 
ployment rate  below  2.4  percent.  What  I  hear 
Nebraskans  say  all  the  time  is — cut  Govern- 
ment spending.  It  is  time  to  make  tough 
choices. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  into  law  a  bill  to 
fix  the  system.  We  must  force  the  States  to 
establish  that  program  and  let  it  work.  We 
must  end  some  programs  that,  justified  or  not, 
cannot  continue  if  we  are  to  seriously  talk 
about  cutting  the  deficit. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chairman, 
dunng  the  1990s  Connecticut  has  suffered 
from  defense  cutbacks,  the  real  estate  col- 
lapse, and  the  credit  crunch,  in  addition  to  a 
damaging  new  income  tax  that  look  millions 
out  of  the  pockets  of  Connecticut  workers.  Our 
unemployment  rate,  while  down  somewhat  this 
year,  was  still  6.7  percent  in  July  1993.  Water- 
bury's  unemployment  rale  was  9.9  percent.  As 
defense  cutbacks  continue,  finding  a  job  is  still 
difficult  for  many  of  my  constituents.  For  this 
reason,  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  extending  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed in  my  State. 

However,  it's  time  for  Congress  to  take  a 
greater  look  at  why  unemployment  rates  are 
not  falling  faster.  New  taxes  and  new  regula- 
tions, the  result  of  an  indulgent  Congress  and 
a  permissive  President,  are  forcing  businesses 
to  reduce  their  work  forces.  President  Clinton's 
tax  plan,  which  I  voted  against  in  August,  has 
the  fxjtential  to  eliminate  millions  of  |Obs  from 
our  economy.  And  how  will  raising  gas  taxes 
4.3  cents  a  gallon  help  those  who  need  to  use 
their  cars  to  apply  for  a  job'' 

Rather  thaij  giving  out  more  handouts,  I 
want  Congress  to  stop  taxing  the  middle  class 
and  begin  to  repeal  the  regulatory  burdens 
that  are  hindenng  progress  in  the  Amencan 
economy.  The  proper  way  to  help  people  who 
are  unemployed  is  to  get  them  back  to  work 
in  the  market  economy.  Few  people  want  to 
rely  on  the  money  of  other  taxpayers  to  pay 
their  bills.  Let's  stop  deceiving  ourselves  that 
we  can  continue  these  extensions  forever. 
Americans  need  Congress  to  help  U.S.  indus- 
try create  more  )obs. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  general 
debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  consisting 
of  the  bill,  modified  by  the  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  now  printed  in  the 
bill,  is  considered  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  and  is  con- 
sidered as  read. 


The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3167 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  EXTENSION  OF  EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Sections  102(0(1)  and 
106(a)(2)  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public  Act  102-164. 
as  amended)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
■October  2,  1993"  and  inserting  "February  5. 
1994  ". 

(b)  Weeks  of  BENEFrrs  Available  During 
Extension.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  102(b)(2)  of 
such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  clause  (vi)  as  clause 
(vii). 

(B)  by  inserting  after  clause  (v)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(Vi)  REDUCTION  OF  WEEKS  AFTER  OCTOBER  2. 

1993.— In  the  case  of  weeks  beginning  October 
2.  1993— 

"(I)  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  IS'  for  SS'  and  by 
submitting  'T  for  '26'. 

"(ID  clauses  (ii).  (iii),  <iv).  and  (v)  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  apply,  and 

"(III)  subparagraph  A  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting  "50  percent'  for 
130  percent'.",  and 

(C)  by  striking  "or  (iv)"  in  clause  (vii)  (as 
redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A))  and  in- 
serting "(Iv),  or  (vi)". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  102(b)(2)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "and  (iv)" 
and  inserting  "(iv)  and  (vi)". 

(C)    MODIFICATION    OF    FINAL    PHASE-OUT  — 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  102(f)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  'October  2.  1993  "  and  insert- 
ing "February  5.  1994".  and 

(2)  by  striking  "January  15.  1994"  and  in- 
serting "April  30.  1994  ". 

(d)  CONFORMING  Amendments.— Section 
lOKe)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "October  2,  1992"  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
■FeBfcuary  5.  1994  ".  and 

(2)  ^,  striking  "(and  is  not  triggered  off 
under  paragraph  (D)  "  in  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  "after  February  5.  1994.  ". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks  of 
unemployment  beginning  after  October  2. 
1993. 

SEC.  3.  MODCFICA'nON  TO  EI.IGIBILrrY  REQUIRE- 
ME.VTS  FOR  EMERGENCY  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Disregard  of  Rights  to 
Regular  Compensation.— Subsection  (f)  of 
section  101  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102- 
164.  as  amended)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  repeal  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  except  that  such  repeal 
shall  not  apply  in  determining  eligibility  for 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
from  an  account  established  before  October 
2.  1993. 

SEC.  4.  WORKER  PROFOJNG. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Establishment  of  profiling  system — 
Section  303  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sut>section: 
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"(j)(l)  The  State  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  State  law  shall  estab- 
lish and  utilize  a  system  of  profiling  all  new 
claimants  for  regular  compensation  that — 

"(A)  identifies  which  claimants  will  be 
likely  to  exhaust  regular  compen.satlon  and 
will  need  job  search  assistance  services  to 
make  a  successful  transition  to  new  employ- 
ment: 

"(B)  refers  claimants  identified  pursuant 
to  subparafrraph  (A)  to  reemployment  serv- 
ices, such  as  job  search  assistance  services, 
available  under  any  State  or  Federal  law; 

"(C)  collects  follow-up  information  relat- 
ing to  the  services  received  by  such  claim- 
ants and  the  employment  outcomes  for  such 
claimants  subsequent  to  receiving  such  serv- 
ices and  utilizes  such  information  in  making 
identifications  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A);  and 

"(D)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  are  appro- 
priate. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  law.  finds 
that  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1).  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  such 
State  agency  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  State  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure. 
Until  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  so  satisfied, 
he  shall  make  no  further  certification  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to 
such  State.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment —Section 
304(a)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "or  (i)"  and  inserting  "(i).  or 

(bi  Participation  Requirement— Section 
303(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  ":  and",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  A  requirement  that,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  regular  compensation  for  any 
week,  any  claimant  who  has  been  referred  to 
reemployment  services  pursuant  to  the 
profiling  system  under  subsection  (j)(l)(B) 
participate  in  such  services  or  in  similar 
services  unless  the  State  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  State  law  de- 
termines— 

"(A)  such  claimant  has  completed  such 
services;  or 

"(B)  there  is  justifiable  cause  for  such 
claimant's  failure  to  participate  in  such 
services.". 

(ci  Technical  Assistance.— The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  provide  technical  assistance 
and  advice  to  assist  the  States  in  implement- 
ing the  profiling  system  required  under  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a).  Such 
assistance  shall  include  the  development  and 
identification  of  model  profiling  systems. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than 
the  date  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  profiling  system  required 
under  the  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  and  the  participation  requirement  pro- 
vided by  the  amen(lments  made  under  sub- 
section (b).  Such  report  shall  include  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  are  appropriate. 

(e)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  4  of 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Amendments  of  1993  (Public  Law  103-6) 
is  hereby  repealed. 


(f)  EFFE(mvE  Dates.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsections  <c).  (d). 
and  (e)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  5.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT TRUST  FUND. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  905(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer 
(as  of  the  close  of  each  month)  from  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  account  to 
the  extended  unemployment  compensation 
account  established  by  subsection  (a),  an 
amount  (determined  by  such  Secretary) 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  amount  by  which— 

"(A)  the  transfers  to  the  employment  secu- 
rity administration  account  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 901(b)(2)  during  such  month,  exceed 

"(B)  the  payments  during  such  month  from 
the  employment  security  administration  ac- 
count pursuant  to  section  901  (b)(3)  and  (d). 
If  for  any  such  month  the  payments  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (B)  exceed  the  transfers 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A),  proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  sub- 
sequently transferred." 

SEC.  6.  EXTENSION  OF  REPORTING  DATE  FOR  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL. 

Section  908(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "2d  year" 
and  inserting  "third  year";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "February 
1.  1994"  and  inserting  "February  1.  1995". 
SEC.  7.  TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  SPONSORSHIP 

PERIOD  FOR  ALIENS  UNDER  THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  SECUIUTY  INCOME 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Increase  in  Sponsorship  Period.— 

(1)  In  general —Section  1621  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1382j)  is  amended  by 
striking  "three  years"  each  place  such  term 
appears  and  inserting  "5  years  ". 

(2)  EFFEcrrivE  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1994. 

(b)  Reinstatement  of  Prior  Law — 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1621  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1382j).  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  is  amended 
by  striking  "5  years"  each  place  such  term 
appears  and  inserting  "3  years". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1996. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendment  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute is  in  order  except  the  amend- 
ments printed  in  House  Report  103-269. 
Each  amendment  may  be  offered  only 
in  the  order  printed  in  the  report,  may 
be  offered  only  by  a  Member  designated 
in  the  report,  shall  be  considered  as 
read,  and  is  not  subject  to  amendment. 

Debate  time  on  each  amendment  will 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  and  an  opponent  of  the 
amendment.' 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  1  printed  in  House  Report 
103-269. 

amendment  offered  by  MRS.  JOHNSON  OF 
CONNECTICUT 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  made 
in  order  under  the  rule. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut:  At  the  end  of  section  2  of  the 
bill,  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(f)  Low-Unemplovment  States  Not  Eligi- 
ble FOR  Extension. — No  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  shall  be  payable  in 
any  State  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  unless  the  average  rate 
of  total  unemployment  in  such  State  for  the 
period  consisting  of  the  most  recent  3  cal- 
endar months  for  which  data  are  published 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
is  5  percent  or  greater. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]  will 
be  recognized  for  10  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  FORD]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  John- 
son]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  short  months 
ago,  we  passed  a  mammoth  tax-and- 
spend  package  in  which  we  said  to  the 
American  people — these  are  the  re- 
sources we  need  and  these  are  the  ex- 
penditures we  must  make  to  address 
America's  needs  over  the  next  5  years. 
Yet,  here  Congress  is  again  having  to 
raise  new  resources  to  address  needs  we 
knew  about  when  the  majority  party 
constructed  the  budget  package.  So, 
since  we  are  now  breaking  the  budget 
rules  and  using  incredibly  optimistic 
assumptions  to  find  money  to  pay  for 
the  extension  in  the  out  years,  we 
should  at  least  be  prudent  and  respon- 
sibly minimize  the  cost  of  this  exten- 
sion. My  amendment  does  this. 

My  amendment  would  simply  exclude 
from  the  Emergency  Extended  Benefits 
Program  people  in  States  with  less 
than  5  percent  unemployment.  When  I 
say  5  percent  unemployment.  I  am 
using  the  total  unemployment  figure, 
the  most  generous  definition  of  unem- 
ployment and  one  that  includes  three 
groups:  The  insured  unemployment, 
those  looking  for  work  but  not  quali- 
fied for  benefits,  and  exhaustees.  Based 
on  the  most  recent  data,  this  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  emergency  bene- 
fits in  10  States — Delaware,  Hawaii, 
Iowa,  Nebraska.  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin, 
and  Indiana — and  would  save  $75  mil- 
lion in  1994.  All  of  these  States,  of 
course,  will  continue  to  qualify  for  the 
6  months  of  benefits  offered  by  current 
law.  For  extended  benefits.  Congress 
has  always  required  higher  rates  of  un- 
employment as  a  condition  of  provid- 
ing extended  or  emergency  benefits. 
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All  of  us  understand  that,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  the  various  States  have 
economies  that  are  dramatically  dif- 
ferent. As  we  debate  this  issue  on  the 
floor  today,  for  example,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  over  9  percent  in  Cali- 
fornia, about  7  percent  in  Connecticut, 
5  percent  in  Wisconsin,  and  under  3  per- 
cent in  Nebraska.  Clearly,  while  Cali- 
fornia suffers  from  near-depression 
level  unemployment.  Wisconsin  flour- 
ishes and  Nebraska  booms. 

Now  I  ask  you.  Members  of  Congrress. 
how  can  we  possibly  justify  using  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  to  give  emergency  un- 
employment benefits  to  workers  in  a 
State  with  3  percent  unemployment? 
We  cant.  And  our  own  work  and  votes 
demonstrate  why. 

Just  IMz  years  ago.  Congress  reformed 
the  unemployment  system.  At  that 
time  we  lowered  the  trigger  granting 
people  extended  benefits.  That  is.  when 
this  body  passed  the  Downey  amend- 
ments to  the  Extended  Benefits  Pro- 
gram just  last  year,  we  set  6.5  percent 
as  the  trigger  for  extended  benefits.  We 
voted  that  total  unemployment  of  less 
than  6.5  percent  did  not  justify  ex- 
tended benefits.  Therefore,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  my  choice  of  5  percent  pro- 
vides a  very  generous  line  of  demarca- 
tion. 

Second,  economists  now  tell  us  that 
around  5  percent  unemployment  is  the 
result  of  normal,  what  is  called  fric- 
tional.  forces  operating  in  the  econ- 
omy. In  other  words.  5  percent  unem- 
ployment is  mainly  attributable  to 
turnover — people  who  quit  their  jobs, 
who  are  between  jobs,  or  who  are  mov- 
ing to  a  new  area  of  the  country.  Lev- 
els below  5  percent  result  in  businesses 
having  difficulty  finding  employees,  in 
labor  shortages,  and  wage  inflation. 
When  Connecticut  had  4  percent  unem- 
ployment, supermarket  managers  were 
complaining  to  me  that  they  could  not 
find  people  to  bag  groceries.  Manufac- 
turers in  my  district  had  to  put  off 
plans  to  expand.  The  labor  supply  tem- 
porarily dried  up.  Thus.  5  percent  un- 
employment is  essentially  full  employ- 
ment. So  again  we  can  see  that  the 
choice  of  5  percent  for  triggering  emer- 
gency benefits  is  very  generous. 

Another  way  to  think  about  whether 
States  with  unemployment  below  5  per- 
cent should  receive  emergency  benefits 
is  to  examine  the  Nation's  average  un- 
employment rate  in  recent  years.  In 
the  last  quarter  century,  the  average 
unemployment  rate  in  the  United 
States  has  been  6.4  percent.  The  aver- 
age over  the  past  decade  is  even  high- 
er— 6.8  percent.  The  last  time  the  Na- 
tion achieved  an  unemployment  rate 
below  5  percent  was  1973,  two  decades 
ago  when  we  had  an  entirely  different 
economy  and  very  different  demo- 
graphics than  we  have  today.  In  the 
last  20  years,  the  Nation  has  not  had 
even  a  single  month  in  which  unem- 
ployment was  below  5  percent. 

These  figures  show  that  setting  the 
trigger   for  emergency   unemployment 


at  5  percent  is  extremely  generous.  De- 
fining an  emergency  as  a  level  of  un- 
employment lower  than  any  the  Nation 
has  experienced  in  20  years  is  foolish, 
wasteful,  and  fiscally  irresponsible. 

We  simply  cannot  justify  using  our 
tax  dollars  to  extend  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  in  those  States 
with  unemployment  below  5  percent; 
that  is.  in  States  with  strong  econo- 
mies. To  do  so  is  to  defy  reason,  logic, 
and  historical  evidence.  Even  worse,  es- 
pecially in  this  era  of  oppressive  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  public  needs  that  out- 
strip public  resources,  giving  emer- 
gency benefits  to  workers  in  States 
with  strong  economies  shows  the 
American  people,  yet  again,  that  Con- 
gress cannot  make  responsible  fiscal 
decisions  and  use  tax  dollars  prudently, 
but  is  the  prisoner  of  a  one-size-fits-all 
mentality  that  squanders  our  re- 
sources. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  my  amendment  is 
a  vote  for  the  integrity  of  our  unem- 
ployment system  and  a  vote  for  fiscal 
sanity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  this  is  a  dif- 
ficult vote  for  my  colleagues  because  of 
the  way  the  issue  has  been  proposed.  In 
the  long  run.  if  you  cannot  vote  for  my 
amendment,  we  will  never  achieve  full 
funding  for  Head  Start.  We  have  tried 
to  full  fund  Head  Start  for  5  years,  and 
still  have  not  made  it.  because  the 
competing  demands  for  the  tax  dollars 
are  so  great.  We  will  never  provide  the 
fuel  assistance  that  elderly  and  poor 
people  in  the  Northeast  need.  We  will 
never  be  able  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  at  a 
time  of  constrained  resources  and  ex- 
traordinary change.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge what  we  have  acknowledged  con- 
sistently every  year  over  the  past  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  that  extended  bene- 
fits in  a  strong  economy  are  inappro- 
priate. People  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  jobs  when  unemployment  is  3  and  4 
percent  that  they  do  not  have  when 
employment  is  higher. 
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That  has  always  been  the  assumption 
of  the  work  of  this  Congress.  It  is  al- 
ways laying  behind  our  fiscal  decisions. 
In  a  time  when  resources  are  con- 
strained and  the  needs  of  our  Nation 
are  enormous.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  to  support  an  amendment 
that  is  simply  fiscal  sanity.  I  urge  a 
"yes"  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  FORD]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  my  colleague 
who  serves  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment  be- 
cause  long-term   unemployed   workers 
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in  low  unemployed  States  have  suffered 
the  pain  of  unemployment  just  as 
much  as  those  who  live  in  those  areas 
with  State  unemployment  around  5 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  been  strong  advo- 
cates of  local  area  triggers  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  pockets  of  poverty  and 
pockets  of  unemployment  throughout 
the  Nation.  Perhaps  we  should  consider 
this  once  again,  but  in  the  meantime, 
we  should  not  cut  off  these  benefits  for 
States  with  unemployment  of  less  than 
5.3  percent. 

It  is  nice  to  talk  about,  but  there  are 
11  States  or  10  States  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands that  would  be  affected  by  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair. 

One  of  or  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  indicated 
in  the  full  committee  a  very  clear  and 
eloquent  message  that  what  happens  in 
large  States,  when  someone  lives  300  or 
400  or  500  miles  from  one  part  of  the 
State  where  they  might  be  faced  with 
unemployment  at  2  percent  and  pock- 
ets of  high  unemployment  400  miles 
away  that  are  suffering  with  8  to  9  per- 
cent of  unemployment.  It  is  not  fair. 

We  have  had  an  economic  problem  in 
this  country.  It  is  not  fair  at  this  point 
in  time.  If  we  want  to  look  at  the  trig- 
gers once  again,  as  we  try  to  reform 
this  whole  area,  that  might  be  all 
right.  But  now  we  are  faced  with  high 
unemployment  in  these  10  States  as 
well  as  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  it  relates 
to  big  States  and  it  relates  to  pockets 
of  high  unemployment. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  reject 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  John- 
son], and  let  us  move  forward  and  pass 
this  unemployment  compensation  bill 
that  we  can  send  a  bill  to  the  Senate 
and  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  conference, 
maybe,  and  get  this  ball  rolling  and 
offer  the  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
body  always  fascinates  me.  It  truly 
represents  America.  Members  can  look 
at  things  so  differently,  even  two 
women  from  the  same  State  with  abut- 
ting districts. 

I  cannot  reduce  this  debate  on  this 
amendment  to  facts  and  figures  and  ar- 
bitrary thresholds.  If  one  is  laid  off  in 
a  State  with  4.9-percent  unemploy- 
ment, it  hurts  just  as  much  as  if  they 
were  in  a  State  with  5.1-percent  unem- 
ployment. They  have  to  address  their 
obligations  until  they  get  another  job. 

What  disturbs  me  most  about  this 
amendment  is  that  it  lacks  the  reali- 
ties of  life  in  America  today. 
Downsizing  is  in.  And  often,  that  indi- 
vidual who  is  laid  off  is  a  woman  50  or 
over.  Better  to  hire  a  younger  worker. 
It  costs  less  and  they  do  not  have  to 
get  into  that  pension  benefit. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  job  when  one 
is  over  50.  But  at  least  if  they  have  un- 
employment compensation,  they  can 
catch  their  breath.  They  can  get  orga- 
nized. They  can  think  about  what  they 
will  do  next.  But  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  get  that  job.  and  they  really  need 
those  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits. 

This  amendment  is  not  well  thought 
out.  I  really  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  defeat  it.  It  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Abercrombie]. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
had  the  opportunity  recently  to  read  a 
biography  of  Charles  Dickens  by  Peter 
Ackroyd.  I  want  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut an  observation  made  by  an 
editorial  in  the  London  Daily  News  in 
1870. 

In  his  pictures  of  contemporary  life  poster- 
ity will  read  more  clearly  than  in  contem- 
porary records  the  character  of  19th  century 
life. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  amendment 
is  a  good  example  of  19th  century  life 
in  Dickens'  time,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  with  the  Christmas  season  coming 
up.  we  might  want  to  take  a  look  at  "A 
Christmas  Carol." 

Are  there  no  poorhouses?  Are  there 
no  workhouses  for  the  poor?  Do  we  not 
give  alms? 

Perhaps  the  gentlewoman  would  like 
to  return  to  the  era  of  Ebenezer 
Scrooge,  to  take  people  and  put  them 
into  a  category  where  they  are  dehu- 
manized. 

How  anybody  can  come  and  say  that 
someone  is  not  100  percent  unemployed 
when  they  lack  a  job  is  beyond  me. 

An  economist  is  somebody  who  has  a 
job  telling  someone  else  what  they  do 
not  have  one.  And  when  they  can  come 
up  and  give  definitions  about  full  em- 
ployment meaning  5  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple are  disenabled  from  being  able  to 
pursue  their  unemployment  chances 
with  the  unemployment  insurance, 
then  that  truly  is  a  picture  of  contem- 
porary life.  Yes,  Victorian, 
Dickensonian  life,  not  the  kind  of  life 
that  we  need  to  lead  in  this  time  in 
this  country. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Shawj. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  time  to 
me. 

I  think,  particularly  after  the  last 
speaker,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  bring 
this  debate  back  into  the  parameters  in 
which  we  are  debating.  We  are  talking 
about  what  constitutes  an  emergency. 

These  extraordinary  benefits  are 
coming  about  in  this  bill  because  there 
exists  emergencies  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Clearly,  if  we  have  got  4  or  5 
percent  unemployment  in  one  State, 
that  is  not  nearly  as  severe  as  when  we 
have  6,  7,  or  11  percent  in  another 
State. 


Obviously,  10  or  11  percent  unemploy- 
ment is  an  emergency;  4,  5  percent  is 
not  an  emergency. 

When  we  have  4  or  5  percent,  we  have 
got  less  people  going  after  more  jobs. 
There  are  more  jobs  out  there.  But 
when  we  have  11  percent,  we  have  got 
more  people  going  after  less  jobs.  That 
is  an  emergency. 

So  let  us  not  get  carried  away  with 
Scrooge  and  the  "Christmas  Carol"  and 
all  these  things.  Let  us  get  down  to  the 
hard  facts. 

We  are  here  to  legislate.  We  are  here 
to  be  responsible.  We  are  here  not  to 
give  away  tax  dollars  but  to  respon- 
sibly spend  them. 

That  is  the  debate  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  today.  It  is  not  talking  about 
being  hard-hearted.  It  is  not  talking 
about  being  a  Scrooge.  It  is  recognizing 
exactly  the  world  as  it  exists  today. 

There  are  different  conditions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  J"he 
amendment  before  us  is  ,3^,  so\ind 
amendment.  I  would  urge  a  "yes"  vote 
on  the  Johnson  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Indiana  [Ms.  LONG]. 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  because 
if  it  is  adopted,  long-term  unemployed 
individuals  in  my  State  of  Indiana  will 
be  denied  extended  unemployment  ben- 
efits. 

This  amendment  tells  some  long- 
term  unemployed  individuals  that 
while  their  neighbors  across  the  State 
line  may  qualify,  they  will  be  denied 
the  very  same  benefits. 

Furthermore,  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions regarding  the  way  we  calculate 
unemployment  and  that  we  are  likely 
underestimating  unemployment  rates 
in  some  States,  including  my  State  of 
Indiana. 

I  am  going  to  be  voting  "no"  on  this 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Pomeroy]. 
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Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  been  here  long.  This  idea  implicit 
in  this  amendment  represents  one  of 
the  most  misguided  efforts  I  have  seen 
since  I  got  here.  The  emergency  unem- 
ployment program  is  a  family  relief 
measure,  not  a  State  relief  measure.  If 
you  are  an  unemployed  sole  provider, 
your  household  unemployment  is  100 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  Congress  deny 
emergency  unemployment  benefits  to 
textile  workers  in  North  Carolina, 
longshoremen  in  Delaware,  oilfield 
workers  in  North  Dakota,  and  workers 
in  seven  other  States,  simply  on  the 
basis  of  where  they  live?  If  yes,  then 
you  should  support  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  Representative  Johnson 
of  Connecticut. 


However,  if  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
all  workers  who  have  suffered  long- 
term  unemployment  should  be  allowed 
equal  access  to  emergency  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  then  you  must  vote 
"no"  on  the  Johnson  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  that  a 
statewide  unemployment  rate  of  less 
than  5  percent  is  far  from  a  clean  bill 
of  economic  health  as  the  gentlewoman 
would  suggest.  In  the  case  of  North  Da- 
kota, we  have  already  lost  thousands  of 
valued  citizens  who — in  the  face  of 
chronic  difficulties  in  agriculture  and 
energy— have  been  forced  to  move 
away. 

Depressed  agriculture  prices,  a  bust 
in  the  world  oil  market,  2  years  of 
drought  followed  by  this  summer's 
floods  have  all  contributed  to  serious 
economic  dislocation.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  the  long-term  unemployed 
people  who  have  stayed  in  North  Da- 
kota and  continue  to  look  for  work  in 
our  State  will  not  be  denied  the  same 
access  to  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  as  workers  in  other 
States.  We  need  these  people  to  stay  in 
North  Dakota,  find  jobs  in  North  Da- 
kota and  help  grow  our  State's  econ- 
omy. Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  bad  enough 
that  North  Dakotans  have  been  forced 
to  leave  to  leave  our  State  in  search  of 
work — please  do  not  force  them  to 
leave  in  search  of  Federal  emergency 
unemployment  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  is  a  blunt  instrument  that 
would  save  a  small  sum  of  money  only 
by  arbitrarily  denying  many  American 
families  their  rightful  access  to  emer- 
gency unemployment  benefits.  The 
gentlewoman  says  that  workers  in 
North  Dakota  and  nine  other  States  do 
not  deserve  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  because  the  statewide  unem- 
ployment rate  is  less  than  5  percent. 
Now.  in  Connecticut,  the  State  unem- 
ployment rate  may  tell  the  whole 
story— the  individual  county  rates  de- 
viate by  less  than  2  percent  from  the 
State  average  of  6.6  percent.  The  pic- 
ture is  a  little  different  in  North  Da- 
kota. In  Slope  County,  ND,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  9.1  percent,  in 
McHenry  County  it's  10.8  percent, 
Rolette  County  is  13.7  percent,  in  Ben- 
son County  it's  14.6  percent — more  than 
twice  the  rate  of  unemployment  in 
Litchfield,  County,  CT,  in  the  gentle- 
woman's district.  In  fact,  16  counties  in 
my  State  have  an  unemployment  rate 
of  more  than  5  percent.  However,  if 
Congress  adopts  the  Johnson  amend- 
ment, workers  in  these  counties,  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  and  nine  other 
States  would  be  ineligible  for  emer- 
gency benefits.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  undoubtedly  knows  Con- 
necticut, but  she  clearly  knows  noth- 
ing about  North  Dakota  and  some  of 
the  other  States  where  her  amendment 
would  bar  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  unemployed  workers  in 
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North  Dakota  are  exhausting  their  reg- 
ular unemployment  benefits  at  a  high- 
er rate  than  workers  in  37  other  States. 
These  numbers  mean  that  unemployed 
workers  in  North  Dakota  are  every  bit 
as  much  in  need  of  an  emergency  ex- 
tension of  benefits  as  workers  any- 
where in  the  country.  If  Congress 
adopts  the  Johnson  amendment,  we 
will  slam  the  door  on  North  Dakota 
families  who  have  exhausted  regular 
benefits  just  as  readily  as  families  in 
Connecticut. 

Workers  in  9  States  are  barred,  and 
workers  in  10  States  are  very  close  to 
the  arbitrary  limit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  un- 
fair. The  needs  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed in  my  State  are  no  different 
from  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  in 
the  district  of  each  and  every  Member 
of  this  House.  While  this  amendment 
would  save  some  money,  it  would 
wreak  untold  hardship  on  struggling 
families  in  North  Dakota  and  through- 
oi^Hthe  country.  Emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  a  household-re- 
lief package,  not  a  state-relief  package. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Barca]. 

Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  ill-conceived  amendment 
would  prevent  many  out-of-work  Amer- 
icans from  receiving  the  same  emer- 
gsncy  unemployment  benefits  as  their 
neighbors.  If  passed,  this  amendment 
would  deny  any  access  to  thousands  of 
hard-working  citizens  of  this  country 
who  worked  hard  to  qualify  for  their 
benefits  and  are  in  desperate  need  of 
emergency  unemployment  benefits. 

The  mesisure  targets  States  such  as 
Wisconsin  and  nine  others  where  state- 
wide unemployment  is  currently  below 
5  percent.  This  amendment  fails  to  rec- 
ognize that  while  the  statewide  per- 
centage may  be  low,  there  are  many  re- 
gions in  these  States  where  unemploy- 
ment is  very  high  and  in  some  cases 
double  the  statewide  rate.  This  pro- 
posal has  many  other  faults. 

First,  the  amendment  ignores  the 
fact  that,  historically,  unemployment 
declines  between  August  and  Septem- 
ber. In  addition,  first-time  claimants 
in  Wisconsin  have  almost  doubled  in 
the  last  year— increasing  from  35,970 
through  August  1992  to  60,586  &s  of  Au- 
gust 1993.  So  the  employment  figures 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecti- 
cut proposes  to  use  may  not  be  the 
most  accurate  gauge  of  the  employ- 
ment situation. 

Second,  the  idea  of  terminating 
emergency  benefits  in  States  with  less 
than  5  percent  unemployment  is  not 
fair  to  dislocated  workers  from  espe- 
cially hard-hit  industries.  If  you  are  a 
dislocated  worker  whose  trade  is  no 
longer  in  demand,  the  fact  that  unem- 
ployment rates  may  be  low  is  of  no  sol- 
ace because  you  need  retraining  in 
order  to  find  a  new  job.  This  p>olicy  of 
arbitrary   exclusion   punishes   working 


families,  who  earned  this  benefit,  sim- 
ply because  of  where  they  live. 

This  proposal  does  not  pass  scrutiny 
when  examined  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Take  for  example,  the  situation  in  the 
district  I  represent.  Racine.  WI,  is  a 
manufacturing-based  city  with  an  un- 
employment rate  of  6.3  percent — well 
above  the  State's  5  percent  rate.  In 
Janesville  and  Beloit.  the  rate  is  also 
6.3  percent.  Is  an  unemployed  assembly 
worker  in  any  of  these  cities  any  less 
in  need  of  benefits  than  a  laid-off  ma- 
chine operator  living  in  Connecticut, 
perhaps  even  in  a  county  with  a  lower 
unemployment  rate?  Of  course  not. 

Do  we  really  want  to  refuse  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  to 
out-of-work  Americans  just  because  of 
where  they  live? 

American  workers  are  still  suffering 
from  a  sluggish  economy  damaged  by 
years  of  inaction  and  inattention  to 
growing  a  high-wage  job  base.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  this  unfair 
amendment  and  stand  up  for  American 
workers,  regardless  of  where  they  live 
because  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  is  a  much  needed  relief 
for  families  in  very  difficult  situations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  re- 
mind the  gentlewoman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mrs.  Johnson]  that  she  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  HOUGH- 
TON). 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  were  any  way  to  make  a  bad  deal 
better,  and  I  have  said  I  would  support 
this  bill,  it  is  to  put  realism  in  it.  Here 
we  are  talking  about  these  percentage 
figures.  I  have  a  county  in  the  district 
I  represent  soaring  toward  25  percent 
unemployment.  There  is  where  we  need 
help.  That  is  what  we  have  to  do. 

However,  why  should  the  people  that 
are  holding  onto  jobs  by  their  finger- 
tips in  that  other  75  percent  pour 
money  into  a  State  for  unemployment 
that  is  below  5  percent?  It  does  not 
make  sense.  I  absolutely  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mr  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  North  Carolina  [Mrs. 
Clayton]. 

Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  against 
this  amendment.  Let  me  share  with  the 
Members  there  may  be  reasons  for  hav- 
ing a  threshold  of  5  percent.  Certainly 
there  are  studies  that  are  indicating  we 
will  never  have  full  employment,  but 
this  amendment  is  not  needed.  It  is  ill- 
conceived  to  make  benefits  available  at 
the  State  level. 

In  my  district  I  have  28  counties.  Not 
one,  not  one  is  less  than  5  percent.  We 
have  from  10  to  8  percent.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  threshold,  that  thresh- 


old should  be  at  the  county  level.  This 
would  be  denying  the  very  people  we 
are  wishing  to  get  at.  those  over  5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  this  bill.  It  is  ill-con- 
ceived at  the  level  it  is  proposed. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  [Mr.  Castle]. 

Mr.  CASTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
unemployment?  Unemployment  is  if 
you  do  not  have  a  job.  What  difference 
does  it  make  where  you  live?  It  makes 
no  difference  at  all.  What  is  the  magic 
of  5  percent?  None  that  I  know  of.  espe- 
cially in  a  State  like  Delaware,  which 
is  edging  up  over  the  5-percent  level. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  should 
not  support  this  amendment,  that  we 
should  vote  against  it;  that  everybody 
who  is  unemployed,  as  has  been  stated 
here,  is  100  percent  unemployed. 

If  we  want  a  fair  system,  maybe  we 
should  look  at  the  States  with  the 
highest  per  capita  income,  and  they 
could  do  more  about  it.  which  might 
affect  some  other  States  here.  We 
should  not  punish  the  States  with  good 
economies,  but  have  people  who  are  un- 
employed and  suffer  as  a  result  of  that. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  'Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  lime  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  want 
to  have  no  trigger,  then  just  have  ex- 
tended benefits  unlimited,  have  an  un- 
employment system  that  provides  un- 
employment benefits  unlimited  ai)d  tax 
for  it.  Do  it  honestly,  do  it  above- 
board. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  tax  for  it  and 
fund  it  responsibly,  then  we  are  going 
to  have  to  set  priorities,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  recognize  that  people 
who  live  in  States  with  3  and  4  percent 
unemployment  can  get  jobs,  and  people 
who  want  to  produce  in  States  with  low 
unemployment,  cannot  hire,  have  to 
turn  down  orders. 

Let  us  do  it  honestly  and  straight,  ei- 
ther have  extended  benefits  forever,  for 
everyone,  and  tax  and  pay  for  it.  or 
else  stand  by  our  old  system  that  al- 
ways required  a  higher  trigger  for 
emergencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Ford]  for  1  minute  to  close  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Meyers]. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. Kansas  does  not  fall  below  the  5 
percent  right  now.  but  we  are  right  at 
the  5-percent  level.  The  areas  that  this 
amendment  will  affect  are  cities,  urban 
cores  within  primarily  rural  States. 
For  instance,  in  Wyandotte  County  in 
the  State  of  Kansas,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  8.7  and  probably  going  up. 
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although  the  level  of  the  State  is  right 
at  5  percent. 

Unemployment  is  unemployment,  re- 
gardless of  where  one  lives.  The  suffer- 
ing is  exactly  the  same.  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  for 
closing  arguments. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  Congress 
must  extend  unemployment  benefits, 
and  it  must  extend  these  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  people  being  unemployed, 
not  because  of  States  that  have  no  rel- 
evance whatsoever  to  this  individual 
family  suffering  in  agony.  I  plead  with 
the  Congress  to  reject  this  amendment. 

In  my  own  congressional  district. 
which  is  heavily  unemployed,  although 
the  statistics  for  Hawaii  are  just  below 
5  percent.  I  have  10  percent  unemploy- 
ment in  one  county,  12  percent  in  an- 
other, and  these  people  cannot  be  left 
out  of  this  extended  benefit  bill. 

Mr.  KIM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Johnson  amendment  stipulating  that 
States  with  a  3-month  average  total  unemploy- 
ment of  less  than  5  percent  be  ineligible  for 
this  set  of  unemployment  funds. 

This  is  not  an  issue  of  helping  Americans  in 
high  unemployment  States  while  ignoring 
those  in  Slates  with  lower  rates.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve we  should  be  helping  all  American  unem- 
ployed, regardless  of  the  State  in  which  they 
reside.  Enactment  of  the  Johnson  amendment 
will  not  deny  assistance  to  any  unemployed 
American. 

The  Johnson  amendment  addresses  the 
issue  of  who  pays  for  additional  benefits,  the 
State  or  the  Federal  Government  States  that 
are  economically  healthy  do  not  need  addi- 
tional Federal  assistance.  The  combination  of 
low  unemployment  and  growing  economies 
should  result  in  adequate  funds  being  avail- 
able in  State  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
counts. Why  should  the  Federal  Government, 
which  IS  $4  tnllion  in  debt  and  continues  to 
have  significant  annual  budget  deficits,  provide 
funds  when  the  State  already  has  enough  in 
its  own  account? 

California  has  one  of  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  the  country — over  10  percent. 
For  years,  California  has  done  more  than  its 
fair  share  in  paying  Federal  taxes  subsidizing 
unemployment  benefits  in  most  other  States. 
Californians  have  always  helped  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  need,  whether  they  be  the  victims  of 
Mississippi  River  floods  or  devastating  east 
coast  hurricanes  like  Andrew  and  Hugo. 

Unlike  many  other  States,  California  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  its  prolonged  recession. 
Continued  base  closings  and  defense  cut- 
backs add  further  obstacles  to  economic  re- 
covery. My  district  continues  to  face  very 
tough  times.  Unlike  most  other  States,  Califor- 
nia will  significantly  and  adversely  feel  the  im- 
pact of  the  new  4.3-cent  gasolme  tax  Califor- 
nia can  no  longer  afford  to  subsidize  better-off 
States.  Did  California  get  special  Federal  sub- 
sidies when  its  economy  was  stronger''  No 
Why  should  other  States,  especially  when  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  afford  if 

The  Johnson  amendment  is  a  very  respon- 
sible and  fiscally  sound  effort  to  address  this 


emergency  situation.  I  repeat,  it  does  not  deny 
benefits  to  anyone.  It  simply  requires  rich 
States  to  pay  for  themselves  and  stops  them 
from  siphoning  off  scarce  Federal  funds  from 
truly  needy  States  like  California.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  the  John- 
son amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  MFUME)  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Johnson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  128,  noes  277, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  508] 
AYES— 128 


Allard 

Arclier 

Armey 

Bacbus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bentley 

BUirakls 

Bhley 

Boehner 

Bonllla 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Clinger 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Condit 

Cox 

Crane 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Dickey 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 


Abercrombie 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Applegale 

Bacchus (FL) 

Baesler 

Ballenger 

Barca 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE) 

Barrett  (WI» 

Bate  man 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 


Goss 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Hancock 

Harman 

Haste  rt 

Merger 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke    ■ 

Houghton 

Huffington 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnston 

Kasich 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Knollenberg 

Lazio 

Lehman 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Linder 

Livingston 

Machlley 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Molinari 

NOES— 277 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Borski 

Brewster 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Burton 

Buyer 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Carr 

Castle 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 


Moorhead 

Nussle 

Packard 

Paxon 

Penny 

Pickett 

Pombo 

Porter 

Portman 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Royce 

San  to  rum 

Sax  ton 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stearns 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  iCA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

L'pton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weldon 

Young (FL) 

Zelifr 

Zimmer 


Clybum 

Coble 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crapo 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

de  Lugo  (VI) 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellunu 

Derrick 


Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Faleomavaega 

(AS) 
Fan- 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Fish 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Frank  (MA) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gallo 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gillmor 
Oilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Grams 
Green 
Gunderson 
Gutierrez 
Hall  (OH) 
Hall  (TX) 
Hamburg 
Hamilton 
Hansen 
Hastings 
Hayes 
HeHey 
Hefner 
Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Hochbrueckner 
Holden 
Horn 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Inhofe 
Inslee 
Is  took 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson  (GA) 
Johnson  (SDl 
Johnson.  E.  B. 
Johnson.  Sam 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Klein 


Ackerman 

Andrews  (TX) 

Baker (LA) 

Bereuter 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Bunning 

Clement 

Conyers 

Dingell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fowler 


Kllnk 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantoe 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Leach 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Mateui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
McKiimey 
McMillan 
McNuIty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
MoUoban 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher- 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Norton  (DC) 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Owens 
Oxley 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
Quinn 
Rahall 
Rams  tad 
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Rangel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Ro«-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski  ' 

Roth  ^ 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-AUard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Tanner 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Underwood  (GU) 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn     • 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 33 

Klug 
Kolbe 
Kyi 
Lloyd 
Martinez 
McCurdy 
McDade 
Oberstar 
Orton 
Pelosi 

Romero-Barcelo 
(PR) 


Schaefer 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Stokes 

Sundquisl 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Towns 

Washington 

Young  (AK) 


D  1226 
announced 


the  following 


The  Clerk 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Din- 
gell against. 
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Mr   Fields  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Washing- 
ton against. 
Mrs.  Fowler  for.  with  Mr.  Synar  aijainst. 
Mr.  Kolbe  for.  with  Mr.  Orton  against. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  and  Mr.  QUINN 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  DICKEY.  SHAYS,  and 
HUTTO  changed  their  vote  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  2,  printed  in 
House  Report  103-269. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SWIFT 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant 
to  the  rule,  I  offer  amendment  No.  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Swift:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

SEC.  8.  TREATMENT  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 

(a)  Extension  of  F*rogram.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  501(b)  of  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law 
102-164.  as  amended)  are  each  amended  by 
striking     "October    2.    1993"    and    inserting 

•February  5.  1994". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment,— Section 
501(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"October  1993"  and  inserting  "February 
1994" 

(b)  Length  of  Benefits  During  Period  of 
Extension —Section  501(d)(2)(B)<ii)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "on  and  after  the 
date  on  which  a  reduction  in  benefits  is  im- 
posed under  section  102(bH2(A)(iv)"  and  in- 
serting "after  October  2.  1993". 

(c).  Termination  of  BENEFrrs. —Section 
SOKe")  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "October  2,  1993"  and  insert- 
ing "February  5.  1994".  and 

(2)  by  striking  "January  15.  1994"  and  in- 
serting "April  30.  1994". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Swift]  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
OXLEY]  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  OXLEY.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oxley)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift). 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  very  simple:  it  is  a  con- 
forming amendment  to  provide  rail- 
road workers  with  the  same  additional 
extended  unemployment  benefits  that 
this  legislation  provides  to  other  work- 
ers. It  is  only  logical  that  railroad 
workers  should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment and  benefits  that  are  provided  to 
other  unemployed  workers. 

The  reason  why  benefits  for  rail 
workers  must  be  added  to  this  legisla- 
tion is  because  they  are  covered  by  a 


separate  program  under  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  That 
act  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee.  As  al- 
ways, we  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Rules  Committee  to  develop  acceptable 
language  which  carries  out  the  equi- 
table principles  I  have  just  outlined 
and  to  make  sure  that  railroad  employ- 
ees are  not  shortchanged. 

Finally.  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
CBO  stating  that  it  estimates  the  cost 
of  this  amendment  to  be  $500,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1994.  The  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  has  agreed  with  that  estimate. 
The  railroad  unemployment  program  is 
fully  solvent,  and  financed  solely  by 
payroll  taxes  on  railroad  employers,  so 
no  general  revenue  funds  are  required 
to  pay  for  extended  rail  benefits. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from 
OMB  stating  that  they  have  included 
rail  workers'  benefits  in  their  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Program.  The 
OMB  letter  goes  on  to  say  that,  the  ad- 
ministration believes  that  rail  workers 
should  be  included  in  the  EUC  exten- 
sion. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  this  equi- 
table, necessary,  conforming  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  to  explain  briefly  the  nature  of 
the  amendment  offered  here  with  re- 
spect to  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  System. 

This  system  of  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  is  completely  separate 
from  the  State-Federal  joint  system  of 
unemployment  compensation  that  cov- 
ers most  American  workers.  The 
amendment  being  offered  here  today  is 
essentially  a  temporary  extension  of 
the  period  for  which  railroad  workers 
may  draw  unemployment  benefits.  The 
temporary  extension  parallels  the 
changes  contained  in  the  underlying 
bill  for  workers  covered  by  the  regular 
Federal-State  unemployment  com- 
pensation system. 

Because  this  amendment  is  essen- 
tially a  conforming  change  for  railroad 
workers,  it  is  not,  in  my  view,  con- 
troversial. Because  it  is  such  a  minor 
modification  of  the  bill,  the  amend- 
ment should  not  affect  members'  over- 
all position  on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  this 
amendment  and  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  offering  it  today.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  accept  it. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  the 
committee   chairman   and    I    have    of- 


fered, and  previously  the  House  has  ac- 
cepted it  because  it  has  been  included 
in  the  rule.  Today  we  bring  it  up  in  the 
spirit  of  more  open  rules.  We  bring  it 
up  as  an  amendment  on  the  floor. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  Congress 
to  accept  this  in  order  to  provide  eq- 
uity for  our  unemployed  men  and 
women  who  work  on  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  thank  the 
committee  chairman  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  modified,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
SLAUGHTER)  having  assumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Mfume.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  3167)  to  extend  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation 
program,  to  establish  a  system  of 
worker  profiling,  and  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  resolution  265,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
this  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  as 
amended,  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  modified,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  modified,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

motion  to  recommit  offered  by  MR.  ARCHER 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  In  its  present  form,  I 
am.  Madam  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Meyers 

Rangel 

Strickland 

Mfume 

Reed 

Studds 

Mr    ARCHER  moves   to  recommil  the  bill. 

Michel 

Regula 

Stupak 

H.R.   3167.   to   the   Committee 

on   Ways  and 

Miller  (CA) 

Reynolds 

Swett 

Means. 

Mineta 

Richardson 

Swift 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 

Minge 
Mink 

Ridge 
Roemer 

Talent 
Tanner 

objection. 

the  previous  question  is  or- 

Moakley 

Rogers 

Tejeda 

dered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Molinari 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Thomas  (CA) 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mollohan 
Montgomery 

Rose 
Rostenkowski 

Thompson 
Thornton 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

Moorhead 

Roukema 

Thurman 

question  is  on  the  motion 

to  recommit. 

Moran 

Roybal-Allard 

Torkildsen 

The    motion    to    recommit    was    re- 

Morella 
Murphy 

Rush 
Sabo 

Torres 
Torricelli 

jected. 

Murtha 

Sanders 

Traficant 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

Myers 

Sangmeister 

Tucker 

question  is  on  the  passage 

of  the  bill. 

Nadler 
Natcher 

Sanlorum 
Sarpalius 

Unsoeld 
Upton 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 

Neal  (MA) 

Sawyer 

Velazquez 

Speaker  pro   tempore  announced  that 

Neal  (NO 

Sax ton 

Vento 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have 

it. 

Obey 
Olver 

Schenk 
Schiff 

Visclosky 
Volkmer 

RKCORDED  VOTE 

Ortiz 

Schroeder 

Vucanovich 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Madam  Speaker.  I  de- 

Owens 

Schumer 

Walsh 

mand  a  recorded  vote. 

Pallone 
Parker 

Scott 
Serrano 

Waters 
Watt 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Pastor 

Sharp 

Waxman 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Paxon 

Shepherd 

Weldon 

vice,  and 

there  were— ayes  302.  noes  95. 

Payne (NJ) 

Shuster 

Whitten 

Peterson  (FL) 

Sisisky 

Williams 

not  voting  3b.  as  follows: 

Peterson  (MN) 

Skaggs 

Wilson 

[Roll  No.  509] 

Pickett 

Skelton 

Wise 

AYES— 302 

Pombo 
Pomeroy 

Slaughter 
Smith  (lA) 

Wolf 
Woolsey 

Abercrombie 

Doolittle 

Hoekstra 

Porter 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wyden 

Andrews  i.ME) 

Dunn 

Hoke    , 

Poshard 

Snowe 

Wynn 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Durbin 

Holden 

Price  (NO 

Solomon 

Yates 

Applegate 

Edwards  iCA) 

Horn 

Quinn 

Spratt 

Young  (FL) 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Houghton 

Rahall 

SUrk 

Zimmer 

Baesler 
Baker  (CA) 

Emerson 
Engel 

Hoyer 
Huffington 

NOES— 95 

Barca 

English  (AZ) 

Hughes 

Allard 

Goss 

Packard 

Barcia 

English  (OK) 

Hunter 

Archer 

Grams 

Payne  (VA) 

Barlow 

Eshoo 

Hutto 

Armey 

Grandy 

Penny 

Barrett  (Wl) 

Evans 

Hyde 

Bachus  (AL) 

Hancock 

Petri 

Becerra 

Everett 

Inslee 

Ballenger 

Hansen 

Pickle 

Beilenson 

Ewing 

Jacobs 

Barrett  (NE) 

Hefley 

Portman 

Bentley 

Farr 

Johnson  (CT) 

Bartlett 

Hoagland 

Pryce  (OH) 

Berman 

Fawell 

Johnson  (SD) 

Barton 

Hutchinson 

Quillen 

Bevill 

Fazio 

Johnson,  E.  B. 

Bateman 

Inglis 

Ramstad 

Btlbray 

Fields  (LA) 

Kanjorski 

Bilirakis 

Inhofe 

Ravenel 

Bishop 

Filner 

Kaptur 

Bliley 

Istook 

Roberts 

Blackwell 

Fingerbut 

Kaslch 

Boehner 

Johnson  (GA) 

Rohrabacher 

Blute 

Fish 

Kennedy 

Brewster 

Johnson.  Sam 

Roth 

Boehlert 

Flake 

Kennelly 

Burton 

Johnston 

Rowland 

Bonilla 

Foglietia 

Kildee 

Buyer 

Kingston 

Royce 

Bonior 

Ford  (MI) 

Kim 

Callahan 

KnoUenberg 

Sensenbrenner 

Borski 

Ford  (TN) 

King 

Coble 

Lancaster 

Shaw 

Browder 

Frank  (MA) 

Kleczka 

Collins  (OA) 

Leach 

Shays 

Brown  (CA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Klein 

Combest 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Brown  (FL) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Klink 

Coppersmith 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Brown  (OH) 

Frost 

Kopetski 

Cox 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (TX) 

Brj-ant 

Furse 

Kreidler 

Cramer 

Linder 

Spence 

Byrne 

Gallegly 

LaFalce 

Crane 

Livingston 

Steams 

Calvert 

Gallo 

Lambert 

Crapo 

ManzuUo 

Stenholm 

Camp 

Gejdenson 

Lantos 

Deal 

McCandless 

Stump 

Canady 

Gekas 

LaRocco 

DeLay 

McCrery 

Taylor  (MS) 

Cantwell 

Gephardt 

Laughlin 

Dickey 

Mclnnis 

Taylor  (NO 

Card  in 

Geren 

Lazio 

Doman 

McMillan 

Thomas  (WY) 

Carr 

Gibtrans 

Lehman 

Dreier 

Mica 

Valentine 

Castle 

Gilchrest 

Levin 

Duncan 

Miller  (FL) 

Walker 

Chapman 

Gillmor 

Levy 

Gingrich 

Nussle 

Zehff 

Clay 

Oilman 

Lewis  (GA) 

Goodlatte 

Oxley 

Clayton 

Glickman 

Lipinski 

Clin«er 

Gonzalez 

Long 

NOT  VOTINC}— 36 

Clybum 

Goodling 

Lowey 

Ackerman 

Fowler 

Pelosi 

Coleman 

Gordon 

Machtley 

Andrews  (TX) 

Jefferson 

Schaefer 

Collins  (ID 

Green 

Maloney 

Baker (LA) 

Klug 

Skeen 

Collins  (MI) 

Greenwood 

Mann 

Bereuter 

Kolbe 

Slattery 

Condit 

Gunderson 

Man  ton 

Boucher 

Kyi 

Stokes 

Cooper 

Gutierrez 

Margolies- 

Brooks 

Lloyd 

Sundquist 

Coslello 

Hall  (OH) 

Mezvinsky 

Bunning 

Martinez 

Synar 

Coyne 

Hall  (TX) 

Markey 

Clement 

McCollum 

Tauzin 

Danner 

Hamburg 

Matsui 

Conyers 

McCurdy 

Towns 

D&rden 

Hamilton 

Mazzoli 

Cunningham 

McDade 

Washington 

de  la  Garza 

Harman 

McCloskey 

Dingell 

Oberstar 

Wheat 

DeFazio 

Hastert 

McDermott 

Fields  (TX) 

Orton 

Young  (AK) 

DeLauro 

Hastings 

McHale 

Dellums 

Hayes 

McHugh 
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Denick 

Hefner 

McKeon 

Deutach 

Herger 

McKinney 

The   Clerk   announced 

the  following 

Diaz-Balart 

Hllllard 

McNulty 

pairs: 

Dicks 
Dixon 

Hinchey 
Hobson 

Meehan 
Meek 

On  this  vote: 

Dooley 

Hochbrueckner 

Menendez 

Mr.  Brooks  for.  with  Mr.  Baker  against. 
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Mr.  Bunning  for,  with  Mr.  Fields  oi   1  exas 
against. 
Mr.  Dingell  for.  with  Mrs.  Fowler  against. 
Mr.  Oberstar  for.  with  Mr.  Kolbe  against. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  and  Mr.  PAYNE  of 
Virginia  changed  their  vote  from  "aye" 
to  "no."  ' 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Madam  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  lor  rollcall  vote  509,  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  3167,  the  unemployment 
compensation  extension.  Had  I  been  present. 
I  would  have  voted  "no." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Madam  Speaker,  regret- 
tably, official  business  m  the  Fifth  District  pre- 
vented me  from  being  present  today  to  vote 
on  H.R.  3167,  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Benefits  Extension  Act. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  this  important  meas- 
ure. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  during  rollcall 
vote  No.  509  on  H.R.  3167  I  was  unavoidably 
detained.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2520, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1994 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers may  have  until  midnight  tonight, 
October  15,  1993,  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  2520)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Slaughter).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING 
POINTS  OF  ORDER  AGAINST  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2519, 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE. 
JUSTICE.  AND  STATE.  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1994 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-295)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  276)  waiving  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company  the  bill   (H.R.   2519)  making 
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appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  w£is  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  obviously  votes  are 
finished  for  today.  There  will  be  no 
votes  on  Monday,  but  the  House  will 
meet  at  12  noon  to  consider  bills  on 
suspension.  The  recorded  votes  on  the 
suspensions  will  be  postponed  until 
Tuesday.  October  19.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  has  the  list- 
ing of  those  bills  on  the  sheet. 

On  Tuesday.  October  19.  the  House 
will  meet  at  11  a.m.  Members  should 
note  that  meeting  time.  We  are  meet- 
ing earlier  on  that  day  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  a  lot  of  business  on  that 
day  because  we  have  three  appropria- 
tions conferences  that  we  need  to  try 
to  complete.  The  first  vote  will  be  ex- 
pected about  1  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

Obviously,  we  have  a  number  of  ap- 
propriation conference  reports  that 
will  be  coming  on  the  floor.  On  that 
day  the  three  that  Members  can  expect 
to  come  to  the  floor  are  energy  and 
water.  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State. 

Then  the  rest  of  the  week  we  will  be 
meeting  at  10  o'clock,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  and  possibly  Friday,  to 
finish  with  conference  reports. 
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As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  time  on 
the  continuing  appropriation  expires 
on  Thursday  and,  therefore,  we  do  need 
to  try  to  get  all  of  these  done,  if  we 
possibly  can,  on  Thursday,  by  Thurs- 
day. 

If  we  cannot,  then  we  will  have  to  be 
here  Friday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Speaker,  on  a 
motion  to  go  to  conference  on  Defense 
authorization,  will  that  be  up  there 
sometime? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield, 
that  will  be  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  then  that  Biologi- 
cal Survey  Act.  further  consideration 
of  that  probably  and  those  other? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
will  consult  with  the  committee  and 
Members  on  the  other  side  about  the 


availability  of  that  bill.  We  have  a 
number  of  items  here  that  could  be 
pieced  into  a  schedule,  if  needed.  But 
our  real  priority  is  the  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Slaughter).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TUESDAY. 
OCTOBER  19.  1993 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday.  October  18. 
1993.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on 
Tuesday.  October  19.  1993. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOTIFICATION  OF  MEMBERS  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  REGARD- 
ING FILING  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO 
H.R.   1036 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
is  to  notify  Members  regarding  the 
Rules  Committee's  plans  on  H.R.  1036, 
legislation  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  that  such  act  does  not  pre- 
empt certain  State  laws.  The  commit- 
tee is  planning  to  meet  on  the  measure 
the  week  of  October  18  to  take  testi- 
mony and  grant  a  rule  on  the  bill.  In 
order  to  assure  timely  consideration  on 
the  bill  on  the  floor,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  considering  a  rule  that  may 
limit  the  offering  of  amendments. 

Any  Member  who  is  contemplating 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  1036  should  sub- 
mit, to  the  Rules  Committee  in  H.  312 
in  the  Capitol,  55  copies  of  the  amend- 
ment and  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment  no  later  than  12  noon  on 
Wednesday,  October  20,  1993. 

The  committee  appreciates  the  co- 
operation of  all  Members  in  this  effort 
to  be  fair  and  orderly  in  granting  a  rule 
for  H.R.  1036. 


House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  18,  1993 
Mr.    MOAKLEY.    Madam    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


REDUCING  SUBSIDIES  AND  ELIMI- 
NATING       CERTAIN        PROGRAMS 

UNDER      THE      NATIONAL      WOOL 

ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1548)  to  amend  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954  to  reduce  the  subsidies  that 
wool  and  mohair  producers  receive  for 
the  1994  and  1995  marketing  years  and 
to  eliminate  the  wool  and  mohair  pro- 
grams for  the  1996  and  subsequent  mar- 
keting years,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object,  and  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza],  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  to  the  House  the  nature  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Madam  Speaker,  S.  1548  will  provide 
for  a  2-year  phaseout  of  payments  and 
repeal  the  authority  for  expenditures 
for  the  wool  and  mohair  programs  by 
December  31,  1995. 

This  legislation  follows  up  on  a  com- 
mitment I  made  here  on  the  House 
floor  on  September  30  to  bring  a  bill  be- 
fore the  House  to  end  the  permanent 
authorization  for  the  wool  and  mohair 
programs. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  to  Members 
how  we  arrived  at  this  point.  There  has 
been  some  confusion  here  in  Congress 
and  around  the  country  about  whether 
Congress  has  ended  or  not  ended  the 
wool  and  mohair  programs. 

Last  night  the  other  body  approved 
and  sent  to  the  President  the  fiscal  1994 
Agriculture  appropriations  conference 
report. 

That  conference  report  sent  to  the 
President  includes  language  that  ter- 
minates immediately  all  producer  pay- 
ments for  the  honey  program.  It  also 
includes  the  amendment  agreed  to  here 
in  the  House  to  provide  full  funding  of 
the  incentive  payments  for  the  1993 
crops  of  wool  and  mohair,  but  no  fund- 
ing for  the  1994  crops. 

Even  long-time  critics  of  these  pro- 
grams agreed  with  us  that  funding  for 
the  1993  program  should  be  allowed. 
This  is  only  fair  to  those  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  secured  operating  loans 
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this  year  based  on  the  expectation  of 
receiving  Government  incentive  pay- 
ments early  next  year. 

However,  the  appropriations  con- 
ference report  only  affects  the  1-year 
appropriations  bill.  It  does  not  affect 
the  underlying,  permanent  authority 
known  as  the  Wool  Act. 

That  is  why  on  September  30,  I  made 
a  commitment  here  on  the  House 
floor — in  a  colloquy  with  Mr.  Armey  of 
Texas  and  Mr.  Zimmer— to  bring  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  this  year  to  amend 
the  Wool  Act  and  give  Members  of  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  seek  further 
reform. 

The  bill  before  us  was  also  approved 
last  night  by  the  other  body  by  voice 
vote.  It  is  a  separate  bill  to  phase  down 
wool  and  mohair  incentive  payments 
over  the  next  2  years,  and  repeal  the 
entire  Wool  Act  authority  effective  De- 
cember 31,  1995. 

I  have  reviewed  this  legislation  today 
and  consulted  with  other  Members  in- 
terested in  the  wool  and  mohair  pro- 
grams— including  those  who  have  pro- 
ducers in  their  districts  as  well  as 
those  who  have  advocated  complete  re- 
peal of  the  programs. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  recognize  there 
are  some  of  my  colleagues  here  and 
many  agricultural  producers  who  be- 
lieve the  current  wool  and  mohair  pro- 
grams should  be  preserved.  I  share 
their  frustrations  with  the  often  unfair 
criticisms  leveled  against  these  pro- 
grams. 

But  I  have  also  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion it  is  time  to  settle  this  issue  once 
and  for  all.  It  is  time  to  move  on  and 
focus  our  attention  on  how  we  can  con- 
struct agricultural  policies  to  meet  to- 
day's political  and  budget  realities. 

Madam  Speaker,  rather  than  keep 
the  future  of  the  wool  and  mohair  pro- 
grams in  doubt  over  the  next  few  weeks 
trying  to  develop  a  different  reform 
bill,  I  believe  we  should  move  the  Sen- 
ate-passed legislation  today. 

This  legislation  appears  to  be  a  work- 
able and  acceptable  compromise.  It 
gives  our  Nation's  100,000  wool  and  mo- 
hair producers  2  years  to  adjust  their 
operations  and  their  financial  arrange- 
ments in  preparation  for  the  end  of  the 
program.  And  at  the  end  of  2  years  this 
bill  fully  and  completely  repeals  the 
Wool  Act. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  support  and  urge 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Madam  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing my  reservation  of  objection,  I 
am  reminded  of  an  old  radio  program, 
TV  program  called  "Truth  or  Con- 
sequences." and  in  truth,  all  Govern- 
ment programs  certainly  need  reform. 
That  certainly  includes  agriculture 
program  policy.  But  we  must  make 
sure  the  consequences  are  not  really 
counterproductive  and  so,  under  my 
reservation,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
who  in  the  past  has  been  one  of  the 
many  Dr.  Kevorkians  of  agriculture 
program  policy  here  in  the  House.  But 


instead  of  being  Lizzie  Borden  and  tak- 
ing 40  whacks  on  the  farm  program,  he 
now  has  a  scalpel. 

With  a  scalpel,  he  has  agreed  to  what 
we  consider  to  be  true  reform  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  but 
in  such  a  way  that  will  allow  farmers 
and  ranchers  time  to  adjust,  to  honor 
contracts,  to  make  sure  our  banks  and 
producers  do  not  go  bankrupt  in  the 
process. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Zimmer]. 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  thank  him  for  his  generally  kind 
remarks. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation  that 
would  have  flatly  and  immediately  re- 
pealed the  wool  and  mohair  legislation, 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  for  devising  a  com- 
promise that  really  accomplishes  the 
objective  without  hardship  to  people 
who  legitimately  were  relying  on  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
many  years  in  having  this  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

It  will  be  phased  out.  It  will  be  termi- 
nated on  a  date  certain,  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation.  I  consider  this  legisla- 
tion to  be,  in  fact,  redemption  of  the 
pledge  that  the  gentleman  made  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  and 
me  on  the  floor  of  the  House  quite  re- 
cently that  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  the  substance  of 
the  program.  It  has  been  dealt  with  in 
a  fair  way,  I  believe,  and  in  a  way  that 
ultimately  will  benefit  the  taxpayers 
with  a  minimum  harm  and  disruption 
to  the  ranchers  who  have  been  relying 
on  this  program  for  so  many  years. 

I  thank  both  of  the  gentleman  for 
their  role  in  this  compromise  that  will 
save  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Madam  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing my  reservation  of  objection,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
mentary and  for  the  opportunity  for  us 
to  redeem  ourselves  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  which  we  will  endeavor 
to  do. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows; 

S.  1548 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SUPPORT  PRICE  FOR  WOOL  AND  MO- 
HAIR. 

Section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1782)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)(3).  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall,  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  make  loans 


and  payments  to  producers  of  wool  and  mo- 
hair through  December  31,  1995.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "1997"  and 
inserting  'ISQS";  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  No  loans,  purchases,  or  payments  shall 
be  made  for  the  1996  and  subsequent  market- 
ing years,  except  that  loans  and  payments 
for  the  1995  marketing  year  shall  be  paid  in 
1996.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  Through  December  31.  1995.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  offer  to  wool  and  mohair  produc- 
ers recourse  loans  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
except  that  the  loans  shall  be  administered 
at  no  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

"(B)  A  producer  who  falls  to  repay  a  loan 
made  under  subparagraph  (A)  by  the  end  of 
the  following  marketing  year  shall  be  ineli- 
gible for  a  loan  under  this  Act  for  that  mar- 
keting year  and  subsequent  marketing 
years.". 
SEC.  2.  REDUCTION  IN  PAYMENTS. 

Section  704(a)  of  the  Nation  Wool  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1783(a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1994  and 
1995  marketing  years,  the  payments  shall  be 
75  and  50  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
amount  otherwise  determined  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.". 

SEC.    3.    ELIMINATION    OF    WOOL   AND    MOHAIR 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Effective  December  31. 
1995.  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1781  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Application.— The  repeal  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  both  the  wool  and 
mohair  programs. 

(c)  PROHiBmoN.— Effective  beginning  De- 
cember 31.  1995.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  not  provide  loans  or  payments  for  wool 
or  mohair  by  using  the  funds  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  or  under  the  author- 
ity of  any  law. 

SEC.    4.    REMOVAL    OF    PRICE    SUPPORT    REF- 
ERENCES. 

(a)  Section  702  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1781)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  703  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1782)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  section  heading: 

"SUPPORT  PRICE  FOR  WOOL  AND  MOHAIK"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(l)(i).  by  striking  "such 
price  support"  and  inserting  "the  support 
price";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  "price 
support"  and  inserting  "support  under  this 
section". 

(c)  Section  704  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1783)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  In- 
serting the  following  new  section  heading: 

-SEC.  704.  PAYMENTS."; 

and 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "If  pay- 
ments are  utilized  as  a  means  of  price  sup- 
port, the"  and  Inserting  "The". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  706  of  such 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1785)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"price  support  operations"  and  inserting 
"operations  under  this  Act". 

SEC.  5.  LIABIUTY  OF  PRODUCERS. 

A  provision  of  this  Act  may  not  affect  the 
liability  of  any  person  under  any  provision  of 
law  as  In  effect  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association. 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans. 
Reserve  Officers  Association. 
The  Retired  Officers  Association. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Madam  Speak- 
er, 1  rise  today  pertaining  to  a  con- 
ference report  that  will  come  up  on 
Tuesday,  H.R.  2491.  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, Housing  and  Urban  Development 
conference  report. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  hope  they  will  support  an 
amendment  in  disagreement  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] and  I  will  handle  to  support  the 
Senate  amendment  which  says  that  we 
must  have  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations has  eliminated  funding  for 
the  Selective  Service  System.  This  is  a 
serious  mistake  and  certainly  I  would 
hope  that  on  Tuesday  that  the  House 
would  overturn  the  committee  and 
would  vote  for  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  21  organiza- 
tions, great,  patriotic  organizations, 
both  military  and  veterans,  that  to- 
tally support  saving  this  system. 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  an 
inexpensive  insurance  in  case  this 
country  has  an  emergency  down  the 
line.  We  would  not  like  to  have  this 
area  of  the  Selective  Service  elimi- 
nated. This  will  come  up  Tuesday. 

Madam    Speaker,    I    include    for   the 
Record  the  list  to  which  I  referred. 
Organizations  That  Support  Continuation 
OF  THE  Selective  Service  System 

Air  Force  Association. 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Association. 

American  Defenders  of  Bataan  and  Corregi- 
dor. 

The  American  Legion. 

Amvets. 

Association  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Catholic  War  Veterans. 

Enlisted  Association  of  National  Guard. 

Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Marine  Corps  League. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

Military  Order  of  the  Pixrple  Heart. 

National  Association  for  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices. 

National  Guard  Association  of  the  U.S. 

Naval  Reserve  Association. 


D  1310 

FIRST  YOU  SAY  YOU  DO,  THEN 
YOU  DON'T 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Madam  Speaker,  the  Clin- 
ton report  to  Congress  relating  to 
United  States  involvement  in  Somalia 
is  before  the  Members  today.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  document  is  a  monument 
to  doubletalk. 

While  President  Washington  cau- 
tioned against  foreign  entanglements, 
and  Jefferson  sought  peace  through 
strength,  and  Teddy  Roosevelt  cau- 
tioned, speak  softly  but  carry  a  big 
stick.  President  Clinton  has  adopted 
the  theme  of  an  old  tune. 

"First  you  say  you  do,  then  you 
don't;  then  you  say  you  will  and  then 
you  won't."  In  the  past  10  months  he 
has  helped  the  United  States  establish 
the  credibility  of  a  banana  republic. 

First  we  are  nation-building,  then  we 
are  not. 

Next  we  are  chasing  Aideed,  then  we 
are  not. 

This  week  we  are  going  into  Haiti, 
then  we  are  not. 

Let  me  say  that  even  if  this  adminis- 
tration is  as  the  old  tune  says— 'unde- 
cided now,  "  this  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  define  what  we  as  a  nation 
are  doing  with  our  foreign  policy. 

Once  again,  I  call  on  the  chairmen  of 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Affairs  to  hold  hearings  to  de- 
termine where  our  foreign  and  military 
policy  has  been,  where  we  are  now,  and 
where  we  are  going  next. 


HERE  THEY  GO  AGAIN 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Halloween  is 
still  2  weeks  away,  but  the  big  spenders 
at  the  White  House  just  cannot  wait  to 
show  us  their  holiday  spirit.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  mostly  tricks  and  no 
treats.  Remember  the  budget  fiasco, 
the  one  that  raised  taxes  $250  billion 
retroactively? 

In  order  to  secure  that  razor  thin, 
one-vote  margin  to  pass  the  largest  tax 
hike  in  our  history,  the  President 
pledged  that  he  would  offer  spending 
cuts  sometime  later.  That  is  the  treat. 
But  now  we  read  that  even  as  the  ad- 
ministration struggles  to  bring  forward 
a  minimal  package  of  spending  cuts— 
$12  billion  over  5  years — they  are  mak- 
ing plans  to  spend  that  money  on  new 
programs.  That  is  real  trickery.  And  it 
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comes  today  directly  from  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Budget  Director,  Leon  Pa- 
netta.  who  tells  us  proposed  savings 
will  not  be  used  to  reduce  the  deficit 
after  all,  they  will  be  used  for  new 
spending.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  enough  of 
Halloween  surprises.  We  already  have  a 
$4.3  trillion  debt  in  this  country.  We 
cannot  afford  this  new  trickery. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  October  15, 
1993,  the  special  order  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  be  trans- 
posed with  the  special  order  for  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 

KANJORSKI]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Cop- 
persmith). Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONCERN     REGARDING    THE    CLIN- 
TON   ADMINISTRATION'S    POLICY 
.  TOWARD  SOMALIA 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
give  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rcm&rks  ) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  lack  of  con- 
sistency in  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's policy  toward  Somalia.  This  lack 
of  consistency  questions  both  com- 
petence and  candor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence,  and  the 
words  of  Clinton  administration  offi- 
cials, both  prove  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  pursuing  an  explicit  pol- 
icy of  nation-building  in  Somalia.  Yet 
on  October  13,  the  President  claimed  in 
a  signed  report  to  Congress  that  "the 
U.S.  military  mission  is  not  now  nor 
was  it  ever  one  of  'nation-building.'  " 

This  denial  is  a  weak  attempt  to  try 
to  avoid  responsibility  for  the  dreadful 
effects  of  the  nation-building  policy, 
and  of  the  ill-advised  decision  to  take 
sides  in  Somalia's  internal  disputes. 

Consider  this  history  of  events: 

First,  on  March  26 — well  after  the 
timeframe  established  by  former  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces— the  United  Nations  adopted 
Resolution  814,  which  the  United 
States  not  only  supported  strongly  but 
actually  helped  draft.  That  resolution 
expanded  the  U.N.  mission  to  that  of 
building  political  and  judicial  systems 
in  Somalia,  and  pledged  continued 
United  States  military  support  for  that 
effort.  In  other  words,  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration actually  helped  draft  this 
nation-building  policy  which  called  for 
a  continued  U.S.  military  presence. 

Republicans  responded  by  adopting 
an  April  1  Policy  Committee  resolution 
to  bring  all  our  troops  home. 

Second,  on  May  4,  command  offi- 
cially was  transferred  from  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations.  On  May 
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10,  U.S.  troop  strength  stood  at  4.220 
U.S.  troop  numbers  actually  rose 
thereafter,  to  4,421,  by  May  26-1  day 
after  the  House  rejected  the  Repub- 
lican-backed Roth  amendment  which 
would  have  pulled  U.S.  troops  out  by 
no  later  than  June  30.  On  June  6,  the 
Clinton  administration  backed  U.N. 
Resolution  837,  which  called  for  the  ar- 
rest and  trial  of  those  responsible  for 
Pakistani  deaths  in  Somalia— meaning, 
we  now  know.  General  Aideed. 

The  Clinton  administration  there- 
after strongly  supported  the  effort  to 
track  down  Aideed,  with  Clinton's  spe- 
cific approval  to  send  400  Army  Rang- 
ers for  that  purpose — even  though  Ma- 
rine Corps  Gen.  Joseph  Hoar  specifi- 
cally objected  to  turning  our  mission 
into  a  manhunt. 

Third,  on  August  9,  while  traveling  in 
West  Virginia  with  the  President, 
Press  Secretary  Dee  Dee  Myers  said 
that  "we  went  in  there  with  a  clear  vi- 
sion of  humanitarian  relief  and  nation- 
building.  They're  still  in  that  process." 
In  the  same  Washington  Post  article  in 
which  Ms.  Myers  was  thus  quoted,  an- 
other administration  official  said  that 
the  U.S.  already  had  succeeded  in  its 
original  mission  of  securing  famine  re- 
lief efforts — in  effect  admitting  that 
their  current  mission  was  different 
from  the  one  outlined  by  President 
Bush. 

Fourth,  on  August  27,  Defense  Sec- 
retary Aspin  said  in  a  speech  that  the 
nation-building  mission  began  in  May. 

Fifth,  by  August  30,  United  States 
troop  strength  in  Somalia  had  risen 
again,  to  4,513 — and  by  October  4,  it  had 
risen  again,  to  4,697.  Despite  all  these 
troop  number  enhancements.  Dee  Dee 
Myers  claimed  the  next  day  that 
"we've  been  in  the  process  of  drawing 
down  U.S.  troops  there  since  May." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  numbers  just  do 
not  add  up. 

Sixth,  the  next  day,  the  President 
tried  to  shunt  responsibility  to  the 
United  Nations  for  adopting  the  na- 
tion-building policy.  "The  U.N.  shifted 
course,"  he  said,  "and  said  we  ought  to 
stay  there  until  nation-building  takes 
place."  Thus,  he  disavowed  his  admin- 
istration's actions  in  support  of  the 
resolution  which  called  for  nation- 
building,  and  in  pursuit  of  that  policy. 

Now,  after  all  that,  the  President 
tells  us  that  the  U.S.  military  mission 
was  never  one  of  nation-building.  And 
what  that  demonstrates  is  that  the 
same  administration  which  said  it  will 
not  let  our  troops  "cut  and  run"  from 
danger  in  Somalia,  is  more  than  will- 
ing to  try  to  nee  from  responsibility 
for  the  policy  that  put  those  troops  in 
harm's  way  in  the  first  place. 

The  faicts  show  that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration acted  explicitly  to  change 
our  military  mission  to  nation-build- 
ing, yet  now  that  the  policy  has  led  to 
more  than  150  U.S.  casualties,  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  deny  its  role  in 
the  havoc  which  ensued. 


The  President  should  take  respon- 
sibility, admit  the  mistake,  and  move 
on.  Now  that  we  have  Officer  Durant 
back  from  captivity,  we  should  do  what 
many  of  us  said  we  should  do  months 
ago;  declare  victory  over  hunger  in  So- 
malia, and  immediately  begin  an  or- 
derly process  to  pull  every  last  United 
States  soldier  and  marine  out  of  that 
country. 


D  1320 

UNITED  STATES  POLICY  IN 
SOMALIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CooPERSMiTH).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DORNAN]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
pick  up  where  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana left  off,  I  hope  the  million-plus 
Americans  that  follow  the  proceedings 
of  this  great  Chamber,  the  world's  lead- 
ing parliament,  are  aware  of  the  dis- 
array that  our  foreign  policy  is  in.  Fi- 
nally it  is  getting  personal. 

Former  President  George  Bush,  being 
the  consummate  gentleman  that  he  is, 
said  that  he  was  going  to  implement  a 
rule  not  to  criticize,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  can  join  in  on  this  if  he 
wants  to,  that  he  is  not  going  to  criti- 
cize foreign  policy  for  a  year.  He  has 
lasted  9  months.  He  could  not  help  it 
any  longer,  because  they  made  it  per- 
sonal. 

The  Clinton  administration  at  the 
highest  level  said  their  foreign  policy 
shop  is  run  better  than  the  Bush  oper- 
ation. And  in  Bush's  name,  former 
three-star  Air  Force  general,  and  twice 
the  National  Security  Adviser  to  the 
President,  Brent  Scowcroft,  is  in  to- 
day's paper  saying,  "I'm  afraid  that's 
just  not  so." 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  found  out.  For 
those  Americans  listening  who  do  not 
understand  what  a  National  Security 
Board  is,  and  it  only  grew  up  in  recent 
time,  I  mean  the  last  four  or  five  Presi- 
dents, to  advise  a  President,  and  it  got 
big  under  Henry  Kissinger,  to  advise  a 
President  what  was  happening  around 
the  world  so  that  he  was  not  relying  to- 
tally upon  the  bureaucratic  establish- 
ment of  the  State  Department,  mostly 
all  good  people,  but  sometimes  they 
get  clientitis  for  a  certain  country,  and 
get  their  own  agenda.  After  all,  we  had 
two  Israeli  policies  for  as  long  as  I  was 
here  in  my  first  15  years. 

This  is  coming  to  me  from  a  former 
National  Security  member,  senior  uni- 
formed officer.  Now  under  Clinton 
every  single  admiral  and  general.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  has 
been  stripped  out  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council.  No  matter  how  many  de- 
grees they  have  in  geopolitical  science, 
foreign  affairs,  they  are  all  stripped 
out.  Every  colonel  or  Navy  captain  is 
gone  from  the  National  Security  Coun- 


cil in  the  Old  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing, all  stripped  out.  The  only  lieuten- 
ant colonels  left  are  in  the  computer 
section,  a  technical  job.  They  have  all 
been  replaced,  and  no  real  uniformed 
officers  have  any  key  policy  advising 
roles  over  there. 

They  have  been  replaced  by  just  what 
I  predicted  on  this  House  floor  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  1992.  They  have 
been  replaced  by  academics,  all  of  the 
leftwing  variety  mostly,  some  of  them 
hard  left,  all  fuzzy  academics  who  have 
never  understood  the  military  culture, 
who  are  antithetical  in  their  belief  to 
everything  that  took  place  under  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  years.  All  of  them 
were  against  liberating  Grenada.  They 
have  a  different  way  of  putting  that,  or 
of  going  after  Noriega  and  of  trying  to 
turn  Panama  back  into  a  democracy. 
All  of  them  were  ho,  ho.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
supporters  during  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  that  is  why  our  foreign  policy  is  in 
utter  shambles. 

Everything  you  said,  Mr.  Livingston, 
is  correct  on  Haiti.  That  they  would 
gun  down  their  chief  justice  officer 
yesterday  on  the  street,  his  wife  stand- 
ing next  to  his  body  crying,  holding  his 
wallet  and  his  watch,  and  we  wanted 
200  Americans  in  there  with  only  side- 
arms,  their  Berettas,  no  M-16  rifles. 

And  here's  today  paper.  Bill  Gertz's 
personally  attacked  a  journalist  for  the 
Washington  Times  by  Madam  deLaski 
over  at  the  Pentagon,  and  all  of  the  re- 
porters over  there,  most  of  them  good 
liberals  or  moderates,  very  few  con- 
servatives, but  they  were  all  shaking 
their  heads  that  a  Pentagon  spokesman 
person,  particularly  someone  with  no 
military  background  or  foreign  affairs 
background,  like  Madam  deLaski,  at- 
tacks directly  a  reporter.  Bill  Gertz, 
for  getting  information,  which  is  his 
job  as  a  reporter,  out  of  two  U.S.  Sen- 
ators about  General  Hoar,  CINC  com- 
mander in  chief.  Central  Command, 
getting  information  that  over  in  Soma- 
lia and  all  of  the  Middle  East,  that  he 
wanted  that  armor,  and  does  not  want 
to  go  after  Aideed. 

Now  here  is  the  headline.  Bill  Gertz' 
story  for  today,  page  1  story  continu- 
ation, "Joint  Chief  Never  Debated 
Granting  Armor  Request." 

"Mr.  Clinton  said  he  was  told  by  Mr. 
Aspin,  'There  was  no  consensus  among 
the  Joint  Chiefs  that  it  should  be 
done.'"  They  had  not  even  been  asked. 
They  were  out  of  the  loop. 

Gen.  Gordon  Sullivan  is  a  good  offi- 
cer. He  is  not  saying  anything.  But  you 
can  tell  by  his  statements  to  some  of 
our  colleagues  Monday,  "I  do  what  I'm 
told,"  that  he  resents  being  out  of  the 
loop. 

We  have  no  remains  from  two  young 
sergeants,  Matthew  K.  Anderson,  and  a 
black  sergeant,  Eugene  Williams.  No 
burial  for  their  families  from  the  crash 
of  the  helicopter,  the  UH-60  Black 
Hawk  on  September  25,  no  remains. 
The  third  body  came  back  and  had  to 
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go  through  DNA  testing  to  identify  it. 
another  sergeant  from  the  crash. 
Femand  Richardson. 

So  we  got  all  18  back  from  bloody 
Sunday,  in  the  wee  hours  of  Monday, 
we  have  all  146  from  the  entire  gulf 
war.  Every  family  had  a  casket,  and 
had  a  ceremony.  But  remains  were  cap- 
tured by  the  crowd  and  shredded  in  the 
streets  back  on  September  25.  We 
should  have  been  ready  for  October  3. 

That  is  why  I  am  going  to  try  to  go 
to  Mogadishu  this  week,  and  they  said 
right  in  my  face  in  the  Pentagon  that 
I  have  to  fly  commercial,  and  I  resent 
that,  being  blocked  from  a  C-5  nonstop 
flight  to  do  my  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  island  nation 
of  Haiti  has  enough  problems  for  an  en- 
tire continent.  But  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide  is  not  the  answer  to  Haiti's 
troubles.  Why  we  are  putting  our  sol- 
diers, not  to  mention  our  prestige,  on 
the  line  to  help  restore  this  defrocked 
priest  to  power  in  Haiti  is  beyond  me. 

Lets  be  clear.  Aristide  is  no  friend  of 
the  United  States  and  he  is  no  friend  of 
democracy,  even  though  he  was  demo- 
cratically elected.  Lally  Weymouth,  a 
Washington  Post  foreign  affairs  writer, 
described  Aristide  as  a  "charismatic, 
extremely  radical  anti-American 
priest." 

Before  being  overthrown,  he  not  only 
abused  democratic  practices  but  con- 
doned and  encouraged  violence — espe- 
cially aigainst  his  political  opponents. 
The  State  Department's  1991  human 
rights  report  said  that  while  under 
Aristide  there  were  fewer  instances  of 
abuse  by  the  military,  "the  govern- 
ment proved  to  be  unwilling  or  unable 
to  restrain  popular  justice  through 
mob  violence."  The  Catholic  church 
was  also  a  favorite  target  of  the  de- 
frocked priest's  most  violent  support- 
ers. 

Here  is  what  Aristide  said  in  encour- 
aging his  followers  to  engage  in 
necklacing.  He  told  a  rally  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1991.  that  if  they  should  see: 

*  *  *  a  faker  who  pretends  to  be  one  of  our 
supporters  •  •  •  just  grab  him.  Make  sure  he 
gets  what  he  deserves  •  •  *  with  the  tool  you 
have  in  your  hands  [the  burning  tire).  *  *  • 
You  have  the  right  tool  in  your  hands  •  •  • 
the  right  instrument.  •  *  •  What  a  beautiful 
tool  we  have.  What  a  nice  instrument.  It  is 
nice,  it  is  chic,  it  is  classy,  elegant  and  snap- 
py. It  smells  good  and  wherever  you  go.  you 
want  to  smell  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Aristide  is  not  worth 
one  drop  of  blood  from  one  U.S.  soldier. 
This  is  just  another  one  of  Clinton's 
feel-good  missions  that  is  going  to  end 
up  getting  U.S.  soldiers  killed. 

You  know,  Clinton  wrote  in  1969  that 
he  had  come  to  loathe  the  military. 
And  from  Somalia  to  Haiti  it  looks 
like  he  still  does. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States. 

Washington.  DC.  October  8.  1993. 
The  President.  ^^^ 

The  White  House.  ^^ 

Washington.  DC. 

De.^r  Mr.  President:  There  is  considerable 
concern  within  the  U.S.  Congress  about  your 


administration's  plans  to  expand  the  role  of 
U.S.  military  forces  in  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping missions.  Much  of  the  concern  re- 
sults from  your  administration's  failure  to 
clearly  define  the  criteria  used  to  determine 
when  U.S.  troops  will  be  committed  abroad. 
On  October  U.  1993.  200  U.S.  servicemen 
and  women  will  arrive  in  Haiti,  with  400 
more  to  follow  later  in  October,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  U.N.  mission  that  is  designed  to 
prepare  Haiti  for  the  scheduled  October  30  re- 
turn of  exiled  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide.  Because  of  our  concern  that  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Haiti  could  result  in 
a  situation  similar  to  Somalia,  we  request 
that  you  provide  us  with  answers  to  She  fol- 
lowing important  questions  in  order  to  clar- 
ify the  reasons  for  your  decision  to  commit 
U.S.  troops  to  Haiti: 

1.  What  are  the  vital  national  security  in- 
terests that  require  the  placement  of  United 
Sutes  forces  in  Haiti  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations? 

2.  What  is  the  mission  of  the  United  States 
forces  involved  in  the  United  Nations  mis- 
sion in  Haiti  and  the  estimated  duration  of 
that  mission? 

3.  What  is  the  exact  size  and  composition 
of  the  United  States  forces  involved  in  the 
United  Nations  mission  in  Haiti'' 

4.  What  Is  the  estimated  cost  of  this  United 
Nations  mission  to  the  United  States? 

5  What  is  the  precise  command  and  con- 
trol relationship  between  the  United  States 
forces  and  the  United  Nations? 

6,  What  is  the  precise  command  and  con- 
trol relationship  between  the  United  States 
forces  involved  and  the  commander  of  the 
U.S.  military  command  here  in  the  United 
States? 

7.  To  what  extent  will  United  States  forces 
deployed  to  Haiti  rely  on  non-U. S.  forces  for 
security  and  self-defense,  and  what  is  the 
ability  of  those  non-U. S.  forces  to  provide 
adequate  security  to  the  U.S.  forces  in- 
volved'' 

8  What  are  the  "rule  of  engagement"  for 
United  States  forces  in  Haiti? 

9.  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  the 
United  States  forces  can  be  withdrawn  from 
Haiti? 

We  know  that  you  appreciate  and  under- 
stand our  concerns  about  deploying  U.S. 
forces  abroad  as  part  of  a  United  Nations  op- 
eration. We  hope  that  you  will  provide  us 
with  a  prompt  reply  to  these  important  ques- 
tions. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  for 
your  attention  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 
Robert   K.    Doman.    John   T.    Doolittle, 
Richard    Pombo.     Nick    Smith.     Paul 
Gillmor.      Dana      Rohrabacher.      Tim 
Hutchinson.   Rod  Grams,   Bill   Archer. 
Jack  Kingston.  Richard  Baker.  Roscoe 
Bartlett 
Dan  Burton.  Jan  Meyers.  Bob  Livingston, 
Gerald    Solomon.    Sam    Johnson.    Jim 
Ramstad.  Chris  Cox.  Jim  Bunningv  Car- 
los Moorhead.  Toby  Roth.  Tom  Ewing. 
Randy  "Duke  "  Cunningham. 
Duncan      Hunter.       Ed      Royce.      Cass 
Ballenger.    Elton    Gallegly.    Jon    Kyi. 
Jim  Saxton.  Howard  "Buck"  McKeon. 
Dick  Armey.  Bill  Goodling 
James     Sensenbrenner.     Wally     Herger. 
John  Duncan.  Bob  Inglis.  Henry  Hyde. 
Tom     DeLay,     Bill     Baker.     Spencer 
Bachus.  C.W.  Bill  Young. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  15.  1963) 
Joint  Chiefs  Never  Debated  granting 
Armor  Request 
(By  Bill  Gertz) 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  according  to  de- 
fense officials,  were  not  divided  on  the  issue 


of  sending  armor  to  Somalia  last  month,  as 
the  president  said  he  was  told  last  week  by 
Defense  Secretary  Les  Aspin. 

"The  issue  was  never  vetted  by  the  chiefs." 
said  a  military  official  close  to  the  chiefs. 

President  Clinton  said  Friday  he  asked  the 
defense  secretary  to  explain  why  tanks  and 
armored  vehicles  were  not  sent  to  Somalia 
as  requested  by  the  U.S.  commander  in  the 
East  African  nation  and  by  two  other  gen- 
erals. 

Mr.  Clinton  said  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Aspin 
"there  was  no  consensus  among  the  Joint 
Chiefs  that  it  should  be  done.  " 

"And  he  normally  relied  on  their  reaching 
a  consensus  recommendation  on  an  issue  like 
that."  Mr.  Clinton  told  reporters  on  the 
South  Lawn. 

But  military  officials  said  the  issue  was 
never  discussed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  as  a 
group. 

One  military  source  familiar  with  the 
armor  request  said.  "There  was  general 
agreement  [among  top  military  leaders)  that 
something  the  commander  requested  should 
be  granted." 

Gen.  Colin  Powell,  former  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  on  at  least  two  occasions  asked 
Mr.  Aspin  to  send  the  armor. 

Pentagon  officials  said  the  commander  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Somalia.  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  N. 
Montgomery,  on  Sept.  8  sent  a  request  for 
four  tanks.  14  armored  vehicles  and  several 
artillery  pieces  to  Marine  Gen.  Joseph  Hoar, 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command, 
based  in  Florida. 

Gen.  Hoar  deleted  the  artillery  and  for- 
warded the  request  to  Gen.  Powell,  who  went 
to  Mr.  Aspin  with  the  plea. 

Mr.  Aspin  said  the  request  reached  him 
Sept.  23  and  he  deferred  sending  the  armor 
because  he  did  not  want  it  to  appear  that 
U.S.  forces  were  escalating  military  oper- 
ations. He  said  in  retrospect  he  would  have 
granted  the  request  based  on  the  heavy  cas- 
ualties taken  in  fighting  in  Mogadishu  Oct.  3 
with  militia  loyal  to  warlord  Mohamed 
Farrah  Aidid. 

A  total  of  18  soldiers  were  killed.  77  wound- 
ed and  three  helicopters  were  shot  down  in 
the  fighting.  A  rescue  operation  was  delayed 
several  hours  because  U.S.  forces  had  to  call 
on  Pakistani  and  Malaysian  armored  forces 
for  help. 

"Gen.  Powell  did  say  this  is  what  Gen. 
Montgomery  wants,"  a  Defense  official  said 
yesterday  of  the  armor  request  in  early  Sep- 
tember. ••But  the  whole  tenor  of  everyone 
was  •gosh,  we  know  this  is  a  tough  one.' " 

Meanwhile.  Pentagon  spokeswoman  Kath- 
leen deLaski  declined  to  comment  yesterday 
on  reports  that  Gen.  Hoar  had  opposed  ex- 
panding the  mission  of  U.S.  forces  to  capture 
Gen.  Aidid.  but  then  was  not  given  armored 
equipment  he  needed  when  ordered  to  do  the 
job. 

Ms.  deLaski  said  disclosures  of  Gen.  Hoar's 
comments  at  a  closed  Senate  briefing  were 
an  attempt  to  "politicize"  the  issue. 

••We  have  a  very  good  working  relationship 
with  Gen.  Hoar."  she  told  reporters  at  a 
briefing.  ••He's  been  in  a  couple  of  times  this 
week  to  see  Mr.  Aspin." 

A  Defense  official,  who  requested  anonym- 
ity, said  later  that  Gen.  Hoar  and  other  Pen- 
tagon officials,  including  Mr.  Aspin.  opposed 
engaging  in  a  hunt  for  Gen.  Aidid  using  mili- 
tary forces  when  the  United  Nations  ordered 
his  arrest  after  the  death  of  24  Pakistani  sol- 
diers June  5. 

Senior  Clinton  policymakers  resisted  ef- 
forts by  the  United  Nations  to  expand  mili- 
tary operations  in  pursuit  of  Gen.  Aidid  for 
two  months  before  sending  400  Army  Rangers 
on  Aug.  25.  the  official  said. 
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But  after  several  Americans  were  killed 
when  their  vehicle  was  blown  up  by  a  re- 
motely controlled  mine,  •the  military  lead- 
ership said  the  time  has  come  to  try  this  op- 
tions'—sending the  Rangers,  the  official  said. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  15.  1993) 

Bush  aide.s  Rebut  Clinton  Bragging  on 

Foreign  Policy 

(By  Paul  Bedardt 

Bush  administration  officials  yesterday  re- 
jected President  Clinton's  assertion  that  his 
foreign-policy  operation  is  superior,  charg- 
ing that  the  White  House  foreign-policy  shop 
is  reactive,  ineffective  and  confused. 

Top  national  security  aides  to  former 
President  Bush  suggested  that  the  Clinton 
national  security  team  is  not  abreast  of 
world  developments,  such  as  the  civil  war  in 
Somalia,  and  has  fallen  victim  to  changing 
policy  every  time  the  United  States  gets  into 
a  pickle,  such  as  the  challenge  by  Somali 
warlord  Mohamed  Farrah  Aidid. 

"It's  not  clear  to  me  how  they  make  deci- 
sions." said  Brent  Scowcroft.  national  secu- 
rity adviser  to  President  Bush. 

••The  process  has  not  delivered  a  consistent 
line  on  varying  issues  of  foreign  policy."  he 
said  in  an  interview. 

Walter  Kansteiner.  Mr.  Bush's  Africa  ex- 
pert on  the  National  Securit.y  Council,  called 
Mr.  Clinton's  foreign  policy  •episodic"  and 
on  •'autopilot.  " 

"It's  juBt  unfortunate  that  they  paint 
them.selves  into  that  corner  and  let  it  slip 
away  that  far  before  they  address  it.  They 
could  head  off  a  lot  of  these  foreign  policy 
problems  If  they  were  on  top  of  them."  he 
said. 

Their  criticisms  came  just  hours  after  Mr. 
Clinton  told  reporters  at  the  White  House 
that  his  foreign  policy  was  as  good  if  not  bet- 
ter than  that  of  former  Republican  Presi- 
dents Reagan  and  Bush. 

••I've  had  people  who  were  involved  in  the 
two  previous  administrations  say  that  our 
national  security  decision-making  proce.ss 
was  at  least  as  good  as  the  two  in  the  pre- 
vious ones,  perhaps  better."  said  Mr.  Clin- 
ton. 

His  statement  was  at  odds  with  President 
Bush's  view.  Speaking  at  a  San  Antonio 
grade  school  this  week.  President  Bush  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion took  on  a  police  job  in  Somalia  without 
a  mission  plan. 

•I  just  hope  that  we  don't  get  that  mission 
messed  up  now."  said  President  Bush,  whose 
administration  rejected  U.N.  pressure  to  use 
U.S.  troops  to  police  the  truce  in  Somalia. 

Mr.  Clinton  said.  "It's  easy  to  second- 
guess." 

At  a  morning  news  conference  in  the  White 
House  briefing  room.  Mr.  Clinton  said,  'The 
truth  is  we're  living  in  a  new  and  different 
world,  and  we've  got  to  try  to  chart  a  course 
that  is  the  right  course  .  .  .  while  avoiding 
things  that  we  cannot  do  or  things  that  im- 
pose costs  in  human  and  financial  terms. 

"We  have  a  good  record."  he  said,  adding 
that  people  who  complain  about  his  foreign- 
policy  operation  •because  of  what  happened 
in  Somalia  last  week  have  a  pretty  weak  leg 
to  stand  on." 

Mr.  Clinton  pointed  to  U.S.  support  of  Rus- 
sian President  Boris  Yeltsin  and  the  signing 
of  the  Middle  East  peace  deal  as  his  foreign- 
policy  successes. 

But  critics  said  Mr.  Clinton's  policy  devel- 
opment is  reactive  and  they  point  to  the  sit- 
uation last  week  when  Mr.  Clinton  said  he 
needed  a  few  days  to  draw  up  a  policy  for  So- 
malia after  the  Oct.  3  shootout  in  Mogadishu 
between  Gen.  Aidid's  forces  and  U.S.  troops. 


The  failed  raid  on  an  Aidid  compound 
claimed  the  lives  of  18  U.S.  troops. 

Army  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Michael  Dur- 
ant.  who  was  captured  in  the  clash,  was  re- 
leased yesterday,  prompting  Mr.  Clinton's 
news  conference. 

Experts,  saying  Mr.  Clinton's  foreign  pol- 
icy appears  to  sway  when  challenged,  point- 
ed to: 

Gen.  Aidid's  capture  of  Warrant  Officer 
Durant  ended  the  U.S.  hunt  for  the  warlord. 

Congress'  challenge  to  send  troops  to 
Bosnia  to  aid  in  peacekeeping  missions  iced 
those  plans. 

And  an  angry  Haitian  gang's  protest  in  a 
port  city  this  week  prompted  recall  of  a 
troop  ship. 

Mr.  Kansteiner  said  the  Clinton  White 
House  also  confused  the  policy  in  Somalia  by 
endorsing  three  different  policy  tracks — one 
run  by  the  United  Nations  that  still  calls  for 
the  capture  of  Gen.  Aidid.  a  second  run  by 
the  United  States  that  would  let  Gen.  Aidid 
join  peace  talks  and  a  third  set  by  neighbor- 
ing African  nations  that  could  even  result  in 
Gen.  Aidid  becoming  president  of  Somalia. 

••They  are  crossing  each  other  and  at  times 
contradicting  each  other."  Mr.  Kansteiner 
said  of  parallel  policies. 

•They've  been  back  and  forth."  Mr.  Scow- 
croft said,  and  that  may  be  the  product  of  a 
decision  to  'put  foreign  policy  on  the 
backburner ."" 

Mr.  Clinton"s  inability  to  settle  on  specific 
plans  for  Somalia.  Haiti  and  Bosnia,  mean- 
while, "raises  issues  about  whether  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  thought  through  its  role  in  the 
post-Cold  War  world.""  said  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt,  a  foreign-policy  expert  at  the 
Brookings  Institution. 

To  prevent  future  foreign-policy  embar- 
rassments, the  White  House  is  reviewing  its 
policy-making  process  said  a  senior  adminis- 
tration official. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DORNAN).  What  happened  to 
our  troops  in  Somalia  was  a  disgrace. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  what  I  think 
is  a  solution  not  only  for  Somalia  or 
for  Haiti,  or  for  Bosnia.  I  think  we 
have  to  have  a  plan.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  before  in  his  opening  state- 
ment that  the  pundits  are  asking  what 
kind  of  grade  is  Clinton  getting  in  for- 
eign affairs,  or  what  kind  of  a  grade  is 
Bush  getting  and  so  on.  I  do  not  want 
to  focus  on  that,  although  I  will  say 
this:  Clinton  is  not  even  in  the  same 
league  with  Bush  when  it  comes  to  for- 
eign affairs.  Everybody  would  have  to 
agree  with  that.  But  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  the  politics  of  it. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  here  is 
that  we  are  not  guided  today  in  foreign 
policy  by  any  principle  or  any  philoso- 
phy. It  is  all  expediency.  The  problem 
with  that  is  in  a  country  like  this  you 
can  only  move  ahead  if  you  have  the 
blessing  of  the  people  on  the  issues  and 
the  initiatives  being  taken  by  our  lead- 
ers. Our  Government  can  only  function 
if  it  has  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 


people.  And  you  cannot  get  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  people  if  you  are 
guided  by  expediency. 

So  I  would  say  that  for  us  we  have  to 
have  certain  principals  where  we  are 
guided  by  a  certain  formula.  And  if  for- 
eign issues  arise,  and  they  fit  into  this 
formula.  I  think  then  we  should  be 
guided  by  that  formula  so  we  have  a 
road  map,  so  we  have  a  procedure  that 
we  can  follow.  And  I  would  say  in  con- 
sidering our  involvements  overseas, 
whether  we  use  U.S.  troops,  I  think  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  consistently  four 
questions. 

Basically  they  are  these:  How  is  our 
national  security,  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  threatened? 
That  would  be  the  first  question.  Sec- 
ond, we  have  to  ask  is  there  a  clearly 
defined  mission  for  our  forces,  so  when 
we  put  our  forces  into  Somalia,  or  as 
the  gentleman  here  had  mentioned, 
into  Haiti,  so  that  we  have  a  mission 
for  our  troops,  and  so  we  know  whether 
we  have  met  our  mission.  Third,  do  our 
troops  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
cess? There  are  some  places  in  this 
world,  no  matter  how  much  power  we 
are  going  to  apply,  or  how  much  treas- 
ures we  are  going  to  pour  into  that  re- 
gion, we  are  never  going  to  be  success- 
ful, because  there  is  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess. We  do  not  have  enough  leverage 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  is 
why  we  have  to  focus  on  this  third 
question. 
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Is  there  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
cess? Fourth,  how  are  we  going  to  get 
our  troops  out? 

You  know,  the  thing  that  has  always 
amazed  me  is  that  American  troops 
have  been  deployed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  we  have  never  asked  the 
question:  How  are  we  going  to  get  them 
out?  To  me  this  is  a  blind  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  cannot  go  in  that  direction.  We 
have  got  to  have  a  criterion,  a  plan:  we 
do  not  today.  That  is  why  we  are  facing 
all  of  these  little  disasters  all  over  the 
world. 

I  think  that  these  four  questions  are 
relevant.  In  fact  the  Secretary  of 
State,  himself,  has  enunciated  four 
questions  pretty  much  like  this  and  we 
have  to  have  a  criterion  for  us  when  we 
are  involved  so  that  we  can  go  to  the 
American  people  or  at  least  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  able  to  go  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  say  that  we  are  going 
into  Somalia  "but  here  is  how  I  answer 
these  four  questions.  Here  is  why  we 
are  going  in.  Here  are  the  chances  for 
our  success.  Here  is  our  mission  and 
here  is  how  we  are  going  to  get  our 
troops  out."  I  think  if  the  President, 
the  Commander  in  Chief  cannot  ex- 
plain that  to  the  American  people  and 
to  this  Congress,  then  we  should  not  be 
going  into  these  areas  because  we  are 
only  going  to  take  our  Nation  down  the 
road  to  pain,  terrific  pain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  and  I  joined  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  together 
years  ago,  back  in  U80.  The  gentleman 
has  been  with  him  all  these  years  but  I 
switched  over  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Has  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Roth]  been  studying  this  Aristide'' 
Did  he  come  across  the  statement 
where  Aristide  praises  necklacing,  this 
former  Catholic  priest? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  did  not  run  across  that 
statement,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
that  I  do  not  have  a  chance  to  read  be- 
cause we  have  been  inundated  by  all 
this  information. 

But  I  will  say  this  that  I  am  con- 
cerned. We  always  say  we  are  for  de- 
mocracy and  we  are,  but  if  we  have  a 
democratically  elected  leader  and  it 
takes  the  U.S.  forces  to  install  him 
into  power,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  that.  To  me  democracy  means  the 
people  are  on  your  side  and  the  people 
elect  you. 

I  have  a  question:  Is  this  Aristide 
really  loved  by  his  people?  What  kind 
of  democracy  do  they  have? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  He  is  an  admirer  of 
Castro,  he  is  a  Socialist. 

Listen  to  this  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  White  House  press  office 
yesterday: 

The  truth  is  we  are  living  in  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent world  and  we've  got  to  try  to  chart  a 
course  that  is  the  right  course  while  avoid- 
ing things  that  we  cannot  do  or  things  that 
impose  costs  in  human  and  financial  terms. 
We  have  a  good  record  because  those  people 
who  are  complaining  because  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Somalia  last  week  have  a  pretty 
weak  leg  to  stand  on. 

Is  that  what  he  is  going  to  say  to  the 
19  sets  of  parents  and  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  those  who  lost  their  loved  ones 
a  week  ago? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  wrap  this  up  by  saying  that  to  me 
these  troops  have  names  and  faces  and 
families.  They  are  not  just  numbers. 
Even  though  they  have  all  volunteered 
for  the  military  service,  their  lives 
must  never  be  squandered  because 
some  bureaucrat  or  politician  in  Wash- 
ington wants  to  play  the  same  old 
game  of  sticking  America's  nose  into 
everybody  else's  business,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  important  or  not.  And 
here  in  the  Congress  all  I  hear  about 
troops  is  just  facts,  figures,  numbers. 
No.  these  are  human  beings  with 
names,  faces,  and  families.  And  we  can- 
not forget  that. 


JOBS,  JOBS.  JOBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKi]  is  recogrnized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  address  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  major  domestic  problems  of 


the  United  States.  As  we  hear  all  of  the 
problems  of  the  United  States  it  would 
be  wonderful  if  all  of  us  could  just  con- 
centrate on  single-issue  areas  and  solve 
those  problems,  but  as  my  friends  have 
just  expressed,  we  are  a  dynamic  Na- 
tion in  dynamic  times  and  we  have  to 
focus  on  many  things. 

What  I  would  like  to  have  the  Con- 
gress focus  on  today  is  the  problem 
that  I  hear  most  about  from  my  con- 
stituents. It  is  a  problem  related  to 
programs  like  NAFTA.  Whether  it  is 
programs  like  retraining,  programs  of 
downsizing  the  defense  industry,  most 
Americans  are  asking  the  big  question: 
Where  are  the  jobs?  When  are  we  going 
to  create  the  jobs?  Are  they  going  to  be 
sufficiently  good-paying  jobs  so  that 
the  American  middle  class  can  con- 
tinue to  prosper  and  exist? 

What  I  am  speaking  of  today  is  an 
initiative  that  I  have  undertaken  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
the  leadership  and  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  address  ourselves  to 
that  major  issue.  What  can  America, 
what  can  the  administration  and  what 
can  we  in  the  Congress  do  to  create 
jobs  for  the  American  people  who  are 
in  fear  of  the  result  that  may  occur  if 
we  adopt  policies  like  NAFTA?  I  think 
that  the  only  solution  is  that  this  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  must 
focus  and  direct  itself  now,  today,  at 
creating  the  types  of  jobs  Americans 
need  across  this  land. 

There  are  many  Members  of  this 
House  who  would  reconsider  their  posi- 
tion, their  vote  on  NAFTA  as  it  might 
come  up,  if  they  could  go  back  to  their 
constituents  and  indeed  to  all  the 
American  people  and  say,  "We  have 
taken  positive,  active  interest  in  creat- 
ing jobs  to  meet  the  needs  of  American 
workers  and  American  industries  and 
American  prosperity  in  the  future" 

My  initiative  encompasses  many  con- 
tributions from  many  Members  of  this 
House  over  the  last  decade. 

It  would  be  remiss'on  my  part  not  to 
recognize  in  particular  the  outstanding 
contributions  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology,  in  this  area,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr  Brown). 
Over  the  years  he  has  helped  coalesce 
the  technologies  of  the  United  States 
so  that  they  can  be  better  understood. 
The  subcommittee  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Valentine),  has  also 
spent  a  great  deal  of  effort  in  creating 
a  bill.  H.R.  820.  which  has  now  passed 
the  House  and  is  pending  in  the  other 
body,  which  hopes  to  open  up  some  of 
these  new  technologies  to  improve  the 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States. 

What  my  initiative  does  is  build  on 
what  they  have  now  contributed.  It  de- 
velops a  comprehensive  program  so 
that  we  can  meet  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ican workers  and  we  can  use  the  one 
tool  that  we  have  left  out  in  the  Amer- 
ican structure  of  our  economy  thus  far. 
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and  that  is  utilizing  the  marketing  and 
commercialization  know-how  of  the 
private-enterprise  system  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1964  the  United 
States  of  America  has  developed  and 
researched  more  than  1.5  million  new 
technologies.  We  have  pending  in 
progress  right  now  the  development  of 
140,000  new  technologies  and  research 
and  development  programs. 

Yet  if  a  private  businessman  In 
America  wants  to  find  out  where  they 
are.  how  he  can  find  out  about  them, 
what  he  can  do.  he  has  to  come  to  a 
beltway  consultant,  a  big-time  expen- 
sive lawyer,  and  spend  years  of  effort, 
time,  and  money  to  search  out  where 
the  technologies  are,  what  they  do, 
how  relevant  they  are  to  commer- 
cialization and  then  hope  he  can  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  any  of  its  departments, 
agencies,  bureaus,  national  labora- 
tories, or  universities  and  then  try  to 
finance  getting  into  business. 

By  that  time  he  has  spent  years  and 
millions  of  dollars  and  has  created 
great  frustration  for  himself  and  for 
the  system. 

The  initiative  I  wish  to  suggest  to 
the  Congress  has  a  multifaceted  set  of 
legs  to  it.  Basically  they  are  four. 

What  we  have  to  do  in  the  United 
States  is  be  intelligent  enough  to  orga- 
nize a  data  base  that  encompasses  all 
the  technologies,  patents,  licenses, 
processes  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  spent  $2  trillion  on  developing  in 
the  last  30  years,  into  one  central  data 
base  where  it  is  easily  and  user  friend- 
ly, accessible  to  American  business  and 
entrepreneurs,  particularly  small-  and 
medium-  sized  businessmen.  Where 
businessmen  can  either  enlarge  their 
operation  or  start  new  businesses  with 
modem  emerging  technologies  to  cre- 
ate greater  wealth,  and  most  of  all, 
better  and  higher-paying  jobs. 

I  have  spoken  with,  and  met  with, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  over  the 
last  several  months  and  they  have  indi- 
cated to  me  that  they  have  the  capac- 
ity to  accomplish  this  goal  of  a  cen- 
tralized technology  data  base  in  about 
1  year.  So  we  can  have  a  data  base 
available  where  any  one  single  individ- 
ual, businessman,  entrepreneur,  or  in- 
dustry can  find  out  everything  that  ex- 
ists in  the  inventory  of  the  United 
States  in  new  technologies  that  might 
be  helpful  to  him.  This  goal  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  next  leg  of  what  I  propose  is 
something  we  have  never  done  before, 
and  that  is  look  to  the  private  sector 
to  learn  how  they  market  products  in 
America.  The  private  sector  does  not 
market  products  by  hiding  them,  it 
does  not  market  things  by  scattering 
them  around  to  hundreds  of  agencies. 
58  national  laboratories.  1.600  colleges 
and  universities,  where  it  would  take  a 
lifetime  to  ferret  out  what  Is  there. 

Instead  American  business  uses  the 
modem    methods    of    marketing    and 
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technology.  One  of  the  major  legs  of 
the  technology  development  that  we 
are  talking  about  in  this  initiative  is 
to  create  what  I  call  the  American 
technology  network.  It  would  be  an  or- 
ganized and  specialized  network  like 
Discovery,  or  CNN,  or  any  of  the  com- 
mercial networks  that  are  presently  on 
the  air.  It  would  concentrate  on  devel- 
oping sane,  simple,  and  entertaining 
ways  of  presenting  new  ideas  and  new 
technologies  ready  for  commercializa- 
tion to  the  entire  American  population 
at  their  will. 
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For  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  365 
days  a  year,  we  could  literally  identify 
from  the  Federal  inventory  of  patents, 
licenses  and  processes,  and  technology, 
the  most  likely  6.000  that  could  be  im- 
mediately commercialized.  We  could 
put  them  in  understandable,  entertain- 
ing form  in  1-minute.  3-minute.  5- 
minute  intervals,  that  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  entire  listening  audience 
of  the  United  States,  not  unlike  C- 
SPAN  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives takes  part  in  its  debate,  where  7. 
8.  10  million  people  at  their  will,  at 
their  election,  could  see  what  the 
American  inventory  is  offering  to  the 
American  people,  the  taxpayer  money 
that  has  already  been  paid  for  this  re- 
search and  development  and  hopefully 
how  they  could  access  it  easily  and  de- 
velop it  into  new  businesses  that  would 
create  the  jobs  we  need  in  America. 

We  estimate  that  by  creating  The 
American  Technology  Network,  we  can 
in  fact  create  enough  new  jobs  to  em- 
ploy half  a  million  people  a  year  for 
the  next  5  years.  At  that  rate,  includ- 
ing indirect  jobs,  we  could  actually 
create  a  million  jobs  a  year  in  new 
technologies,  new  patents,  things  that 
are  not  even  being  worked  on,  but  have 
been  developed  and  have  been  paid  for 
by  American  taxpayer  money  that  are 
laying  around  the  vaults  of  all  the  De- 
partments, Agencies,  and  Bureaus  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  58  na- 
tional laboratories  that  are  constantly 
the  brain  power  of  research  and  devel- 
opment of  the  American  Government, 
and  in  hundreds  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, ideas  whose  time  has  come  and 
in  some  Instances  has  passed,  but 
should  be  developed  and  commer- 
cialized that  presently  are  not  being 
commercialized. 

Together  with  the  American  Tech- 
nology Network,  a  corporation  known 
as  the  Technology  Transfer  Corpora- 
tion could  be  created  and  authorized 
and  contracted  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  be  the  exclusive  and  sole 
agent  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  dis- 
persing the  contract  arrangements 
that  are  necessary  with  entrepreneurs 
and  businessmen  across  America  who 
want  to  license  this  technology  and 
start  into  business,  creating  a  one-stop 
shopping  operation.  If  you  say  a  tech- 
nology   that    interested   you    and   you 


were  in  business  or  wanted  to  go  in 
business,  you  could  call  a  contracting 
officer  in  the  Technology  Transfer  Cor- 
poration and  that  individual's  job 
would  be  to  enter  into  an  agreement  or 
try  to  find  out  whether  you  are  capable 
of  promoting  that  technology  and 
using  it,  contract  for  it  and  get  you 
started  on  the  way  and  give  you  any 
technical  assistance  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  offer  to  help  you  develop  that 
business  or  that  technology. 

What  would  that  encompass?  It 
would  be  using  the  market  system. 

And  would  these  be  bureaucrats?  No, 
they  would  not  be  bureaucrats.  The 
Technology  Transfer  Corporation 
should  be  a  private  corporation. 

Should  the  Government  own  part  of 
it?  Yes.  That  is  the  methodology  by 
which  we  would  get  paid  back  if  these 
technologies  are  successful  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, by  taking  as  equity  interest. 
But  first  and  foremost,  the  intention 
of  this  initiative  is  to  make  tly,§  tech- 
nology available  to  the  American  peo- 
ple easily  and  readily  so  they.^can  pull 
it  up;  first  be  excited  by  what  they  saw 
on  the  American  Technology  Network, 
then  interfaced  by  their  personal  com- 
puters into  the  comprehensive  data 
bank,  receive  any  amount  of  informa- 
tion they  need  on  what  that  tech- 
nology calls  for,  make  the  depthful 
analysis  that  is  necessary  before  they 
start  their  business,  and  then  have^one 
contracting  officer  who  represents  and 
is  the  agent  for  the  U.S.  Government 
to  sell  or  negotiate  the  licensing  of 
that  technology  to  them. 

Rather  than  spending  half  a  million 
or  a  million  dollars,  success  could  be 
accomplished  with  little  or  very  little 
money  on  the  part  of  an  entrepreneur 
or  small  businessman.  They  could  then 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  of 
months  rather  than  years  acquire  the 
rights  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  that  technology  in  a  small  business 
and  they  would  be  on  their  way. 

The  fourth  leg  of  this  proposal  is  a 
vehicle  to  help  provide  the  venture 
capital  money  necessary  by  small  busi- 
nessmen and  entrepreneurs  to  get  their 
new  businesses  started. 

It  is  a  sin  in  this  country  that  we  are 
willing  to  create  the  Hungarian  Fund 
for  $400  million,  the  Russian  Fund  for 
$700  million  with  American  taxpayers' 
money,  with  the  intention  of  develop- 
ing the  economies  of  these  foreign 
countries  who  have  their  needs,  and 
yet  we  forget  that  American  business, 
American  entrepreneurs,  American  dis- 
located workers  also  have  a  need  and 
have  a  right  to  capital  access  here  in 
the  United  States  to  develop  American 
products  of  research  and  development. 

Right  now  the  largest  user  of  Amer- 
ican technology  and  development  and 
research  happens  to  be  the  Japanese  in- 
dustrial market.  Why?  Because  they 
have  the  specialists  who  live  right  here 
in  Washington  that  search  out  the  pat- 
ents and  the  technologies  and  the  proc- 


esses that  the  U.S.  Government  devel- 
ops at  taxpayer  expense,  and  they  go 
through  the  process  of  licensing  them 
or  contracting  for  those  processes  from 
the  U.S.  Government  and  they  take 
them  back  to  their  home  country  and 
develop  them  into  worthwhile  tech- 
nologies and  businesses  that  not  only 
encourage  and  make  money  and  wealth 
in  the  country  of  Japan,  but  are  used 
to  transport  around  the  world,  and  in- 
deed sell  many  of  their  products  right 
here  in  the  United  States  that  were  de- 
veloped by  Federal  moneys  right  here 
in  the  United  States. 

What  the  financing  vehicle  would  be 
is  very  simple.  For  a  price  of  less  than 
$3  billion  a  year  we  could  underwrite  a 
venture  capital  fund  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  Technology  Transfer 
Corporation  that  could  make  available 
a  million  dollars  of  venture  capital  to 
virtually  any  entrepreneur  or  small 
businessman  in  the  United  States  who 
wants  to  get  involved,  expand  his  busi- 
ness or  start  a  new  business. 

If  we  did  that,  that  $3  billion  could  be 
leveraged  to  create  a  fund  of  $12  billion 
per  year,  because  our  experience  with 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration was  that  for  25  percent  of  the 
risk  covered,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  could  lend  out 
four  times  the  amount  of  money  and 
not  lose  any  money  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tl^at  means  for  the  infusion  of  S3  bil- 
lion'of  American  capital,  governmental 
taxpayers'  money  into  the  fund  that 
would  allow  this  expansion,  we  could 
create  a  pool  of  venture  capital  of  $12 
billion  a  year,  and  if  you  loaned  out  a 
million  dollars  to  a  venture  capital  or- 
ganization or  an  innovator  or  small 
businessman  or  an  entrepreneur,  you 
could  create  12,000  $1  million  small 
businesses  every  year. 

The  mathematics  in  business  says 
that  for  a  venture  capitalist  who  uses 
$1  million,  he  can  create  easily  20  high- 
paying  jobs.  I  am  not  talking  about  $5, 
$6,  or  $7  an  hour  jobs.  I  am  talking 
about  $15,  $20,  $25  an  hour  jobs,  good 
jobs. 

If  we  created  12,000  new  businesses  a 
year  with  20  jobs  each,  that  is  480,000 
;iew  jobs  in  America.  That  is  the  direct 
Jobs  by  the  investment  that  would  be 
made.  The  indirect  creation  of  jobs 
would  be  at  least  a  one-to-one  ratio, 
another  480,000  jobs,  for  a  grand  total  of 
960,000  new  jobs  a  year  with  new  tech- 
nology, creating  new  wealth  and  solv- 
ing problems  in  new  ways  for  America, 
making  the  country  and  the  economy 
more  wealthy,  making  the  country  re- 
spond and  get  back  its  capital  that  it 
has  invested  in  research  and  develop- 
ment; but  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
creating  those  jobs  that  the  average 
American  asks  about. 

Everywhere  I  go  in  my  district  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  United 
States,  when  we  talk  about  NAFTA, 
when  we  talk  about  retraining  pro- 
grams, when  we  talk  about  downsizing 
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the  military  and  the  defense  industry 
and  the  job  losses  those  activities  will 
create  or  the  need  for  retraining,  the 
question  is,  where  are  the  jobs  we  are 
going  to  retrain  these  people  for?  It  is 
fun  to  retrain  people,  but  to  retrain 
them  and  not  have  a  job  for  them  is 
not  a  very  successful  thing  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  do.  Many  people  who  go 
through  retraining  are  frustrated  to 
find  out  that  they  have  been  retrained 
for  a  job  that  does  not  exist. 

What  I  suggest  is  that  if  we  focus  and 
mobilize  our  effort  and  create  first  of 
all  a  data  bank  of  all  the  technologies 
that  exist  in  the  American  inventory, 
the  American  Government  inventory, 
make  it  accessible,  make  it  public 
knowledge  by  marketing  using  the  tool 
we  Americans  know  best,  American 
television,  if  anybody  and  everybody  in 
America  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
find  out  what  is  available  and  what  is 
for  sale  in  the  American  inventory,  and 
then  we  have  a  technology  transfer 
corporation  where  an  individual  does 
not  have  to  hire  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
and  a  Washington  consultant  to  find 
out  how  to  negotiate  for  it.  but  can 
talk  to  a  single  contract  officer  with 
the  authority  to  act  and  simple  user- 
friendly  contracts  and  forms  to  develop 
a  new  business. 

Then  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  cor- 
poration would  be  largely  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Government  so  that  its  success 
would  return  money  back  to  the  U.S. 
Government,  so  we  could  increase  and 
continue  the  program  indefinitely. 
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After  5  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
become  a  self-financing  tool  to  help 
create  new  American  research  and  de- 
velopment firms.  It  would  reach  out  to 
the  American  workplace  and  out  to  the 
entrepreneurial  spirits  in  America  to 
create  new  jobs.  Finally,  we  would 
have  tools  that  could  make  all  of  us 
part  of  the  package  with  American  cap- 
italism, with  democratic  capitalism. 
The  American  Government  could  have 
an  equity  interest  in  some  of  those 
businesses  that  would  return  a  great 
deal. 

But.  forgetting  all  that  and  the  po- 
tential profit  to  the  government  from 
that  endeavor,  the  estimates  and  stud- 
ies that  we  have  run  on  this  concept,  if 
we  are  successful,  would  generate  over 
10  years  $140  billion  in  new  taxes  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  And  for 
what  cost?  Just  focusing,  paying  atten- 
tion and  doing  what  government  does 
well;  Fund  research  and  development, 
encourage  growth  and  exploration  in 
the  new  ideas  and  fields,  but  then  also, 
recognizing  that  the  maigic  of  America 
is  in  the  private  market,  the  private 
marketing  concepts,  and  take  the  best 
tools  of  the  private  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  America,  and  put  them  to  work 
with  government  to  accomplish  this 
end. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  certainly  will. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
KANJORSKI)  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  him  on  his  statement.  He 
is  one  of  those  Members  who  is  far- 
sighted  and  prescient  in  this  area,  and 
we  appreciate  that  because  I  think  the 
thinking  anew  and  acting  anew,  as  I 
see  his  legislation.  I  think  that  is  the 
step  that  we  have  to  take. 

I  was  impressed.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned several  times  the  word  "focus." 
and  I  think  that  is  important  because 
we  are  too  defocused  many  times  here 
in  the  Congress. 

When  Greenspan:  the  gentleman  is 
one  of  the  Members  here  in  the  Con- 
gress who  understands  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, and  the  economy  and  so  on, 
when  Greenspan  was.  Alan  Greenspan, 
head  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  was  before 
our  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  he  mentioned  that  if 
we  want  jobs,  then  we  have  to  focus, 
and  he  used  the  gentleman's  word 
"focus"  on  entrepreneurs  and  risk  tak- 
ers, not  to  impede  them. 

Now  the  question  I  have  for  the  gen- 
tleman is  this,  and  it  is  a  friendly  ques- 
tion because  I  agree  with  him: 

The  Japanese  are  over  here  picking 
up  all  of  our  technology.  We  are  spend- 
ing money  to  produce  it.  and  they  are 
using  it.  Here  in  Washington  80  percent 
of  all  of  our  gross  national  product  in- 
crease last  year  was  due  to  trade,  and. 
yes.  we  have  got.  for  example,  seven 
agencies  that  are  dealing  with  trade.  I 
mean  it  is  so  defocused.  There  is  no- 
where to  go.  Go  to  Commerce,  go  to 
Defense,  go  to  Treasury— I  mean  seven 
different  agencies;  they  are  falling  over 
each  other's  luggage  at  the  Tokyo 
International  Airport,  and  I  think  that 
we  have  got  to  get  our  policy  more  fo- 
cused. 

I  think  that  we  are  having  too  much 
government  and  too  many  regulations, 
and  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  how  his 
legislation  would  address  that  problem, 
unless  he  does  not  see  that  as  a  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  No.  I  see  it  as  a 
great  problem,  and  it  is  exactly  the 
problem  that  we  are  trying  to  address. 
What  exists  right  now  in  the  tech- 
nology transfer  field  in  the  United 
States  is  we  have  encouraged  and  made 
a  mandate  in  Congress:  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  law.  saying  that  you  not  only 
have  to  research,  and  develop  and  cre- 
ate these  new  technologies,  but  you 
must  find  a  way  to  market  them  to  the 
free  market  system  so  that  it  can  take 
them  on.  and  indeed  some  of  the  na- 
tional laboratories  have  started  to  do 
this,  some  of  the  universities  have 
started  as  well.  The  only  problem  is 
that  every  one  of  the  58  national  lab- 
oratories have  their  own  marketing 
program.  Every  one  of  the  1.600  col- 
leges and  universities  that  do  research 
are  called  upon  to  develop  their  own 
marketing  program.  Every  agency,  bu- 


reau and  department  of  the  United 
States  has  its  own  marketing  program. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  tool  that  I  am  suggesting  will 
probably  end  up  saving  and  costing  less 
money  to  accomplish  a  more  successful 
end  result  because  we  bring  together 
all  of  that  material  that  is  out  there, 
scattered  in  these  many  entities,  and 
bring  it  into  one  data  base,  and,  once  it 
is  in  that  data  base,  we  have  a  market- 
ing technique.  It  is  the  best  of  private 
sector  marketing  and  we  have  one  cor- 
poration to  handle  the  licensing  proc- 
ess to  move  it  through  quickly,  and 
one  effective  financing  vehicle  to  get 

the  job  done. 

If  I  may  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  we  were  just  talking 
on  the  floor  the  other  day  about  this 
issue  with  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  There  are  124 
retraining  programs  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  massive  array.  I  ask: 

Why  cant  we  start  looking  to  the  billions 
of  dollars  that  we  spend  in  this  area.  and. 
rather  than  requiring  the  average  small  or 
medium  sized  businessman  to  hire  a  consult- 
ant to  find  out  how  you  get  into  the  safe, 
they  can't  even  find  out  how  to  get  access  to 
our  retraining  programs  and.  rather  than 
doing  that,  why  don't  we  simplify  the  proc- 
ess? Why  don't  we  try  to  centralize  it? 

Now  we  cannot  centralize  everything 
down  to  one  single  entity,  but  we  can 
certainly  start  on  the  process,  knowing 
what  we  have  to  do,  of  creating  one 
uniform  base  of  information  and  then 
authorizing  marketing  techniques  that 
are  derived  from  the  experience  of  the 
private  sector,  the  way  we  reach  peo- 
ple, and  then  central  negotiating  to  be 
handled  by  one  person  rather  than  hav- 
ing the  fractured  elements  of  many, 
many  agencies  and  bureaus  having  to 
deal  and  sign  off  or  enter  agency  agree- 
ments, as  we  have  now,  causing  ter- 
rible problems. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  any 
way  confrontational  here  because  I 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  is  try- 
ing to  do.  I  would  just  like  to  repeat  or 
would  like  to  mention  an  experience 
that  I  had  a  few  short  years  ago. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  abut 
trade,  like  the  gentleman  is,  for  exam- 
ple, because,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
we  are  living  in  a  dynamic  world  econ- 
omy, and  we  have  got  to  be  competi- 
tive in  the  area  of  trade.  But  from  my 
experience  here  in  the  Congress,  as  the 
gentleman  knows  we  have  so  many  dif- 
ferent departments:  We  have  got  the 
•USTR.  we  got  Commerce,  we  got  Treas- 
ury—as the  gentleman  knows,  all  down 
the  line,  and  what  I  and  some  of  the 
other  Congressmen  and  Senators  want 
to  do  is  to  have  one  department  on 
trade.  'Y^ou  know,  like  you  had  men- 
tioned, they  get  some  focus  so  we  can 
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add   more    focus    to    it,    but   we   could 
never  get  our  departments  together. 

We  went  as  far  as  the  White  House, 
and  the  President  agreed  with  us.  and 
then  on  a  Friday  morning,  when  the 
news  conference  was  supposed  to  be 
held,  why  there  was  such  a  ruckus 
within  the  Departments  themselves 
that  even  the  President  backed  off.  and 
my  concern  is,  when  we  get  the  govern- 
ment involved,  we  get  all  these  dif- 
ferent entities  involved,  and  we  never 
get  anything  accomplished.  This  causes 
a  lot  of  costs,  a  lot  of  money,  causes  a 
lot  of  friction  and  confrontation,  and 
the  job  never  gets  done,  and  the  Japa- 
nese and  other  countries  are  running 
off  with  the  jobs  and  the  technology, 
and  my  question  basically  with  the  ini- 
tiative the  gentleman  is  taking  is: 

What  can  we  do  to  get  some  focus,  to 
use  the  gentleman's  word,  some  focus 
to  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  in 
government,  like  have  one  department 
of  trade,  have  one  agency  that  works, 
for  example,  with  small  business  and  so 
on?  As  it  is  set  up  now,  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  do  not  know  who 
to  go  to  in  government.  I  go  to  50.  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  different  agen- 
cies. You  keep  on  getting  the  run- 
around  because  there  is  nobody  you 
can  focus  on. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  As  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Pogo,  used  to  say,  "I  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  he  is  us."  We.  too.  have 
this  problem  of  jurisdiction  within  the 
Congress  itself.  Recently  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  this  body  who  sat 
with  me  recently,  said  in  order  to  come 
up  with  an  idea  and  sell  it  sometimes  it 
takes  decades.  That  is  unfortunate  be- 
cause we  have  to  filter  through  all 
these  jurisdictional  areas  and  find  out 
who  we  rob  and  whose  jurisdictional  we 
are  into.  What  we  have  got  to  stop 
doing  is  thinking  of  how  government 
operates  and  start  approaching  this 
problem  how  the  man  on  the  street, 
and  the  average  American,  the  average 
entrepreneur  and  the  average  business- 
man need  us  to  operate.  We  cannot  do 
things  totally  and  simplistically  as  we 
would  like  because  we  are  protecting 
taxpayers'  money,  and  we  all  have  our 
fiduciary  relationships  that  we  are 
bound  to  keep,  but  there  is  no  excuse 
at  this  time  when  we  have  every  Amer- 
ican asking  if  we  are  going  to  pass 
NAFTA,  if  it  should  pass,  will  that 
have  an  effect  on  the  number  of  jobs,  in 
the  United  States.  Some  people  think 
it  will.  Some  people  think  it  will  not.  I 
do  not  know. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
NAFTA  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the 
long  term  that  policy  may  be  the  pol- 
icy that  is  right  for  the  United  States 
30  years  from  now.  Our  problem  is  the 
impact,  in  the  short  term,  if  there  is  a 
loss  of  jobs,  particularly  on  the  lower 
economic  level  and  scale  in  this  coun- 
try. What  are  we  going  to  do  to  assure 
those  people  that  they  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  not  forced  into  unemploy- 
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ment  and  a  state  of  welfare  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives?  What  are  we  going  to  do 
for  the  people  who  are  talking  about 
welfare  reform?  Bring  these  people  off 
welfare  to  do  what?  We  do  not  have  the 
jobs  for  them.  Why  are  we  talking 
about  the  retraining  programs  taking 
unemployed  people  and  retraining 
them  for  what  if  we  do  not  have  the 
jobs? 

The  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  Government  has  to  do  some- 
thing, and  what  I  suggest,  and  this  an- 
swers the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin's 
question,  is  we  do  what  Government 
does  well: 

We  have  the  capacity  to  put  this  in- 
formation in  a  uniform  integrated  data 
base.  We  have  funded  these  tech- 
nologies and  their  development  over 
the  last  30  years.  Now  we  are  going  to 
turn  to  the  private  sector  and  say  that 
government  will  only  be  involved  to 
get  that  information  to  you.  It  will  be 
the  contract  agent  to  handle  the  mar- 
keting, the  commercialization  and  dis- 
tribution by  contract,  to  these  new  en- 
trepreneurs and  businesspeople  and  en- 
courage them  to  go  on  and  do  one  thing 
further  that  a  government  bureaucrat 
would  not  do  if  we  created  this  as  a 
government  program.  It  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  that  corporation,  since  it  is  a 
private  profit-driven  entity,  to  see  that 
these  businesses  are  successful.  If  there 
are  important  ingredients  that  can  be 
given  to  those  people  running  the  busi- 
nesses, it  is  going  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  that  corporation  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  give  them  the  technical  as- 
sistance they  really  need  rather  than 
government  technology  assistance 
which  in  many  instances  does  not  com- 
port with  the  needs  of  the  business 
community. 

D  1400 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  indulging  me  and  for  yielding 
further. 

The  gentleman  had  mentioned,  for 
example,  that  sometimes  it  takes  dec- 
ades for  the  government  to  get  the 
right  job  done.  You  know  the  way  I 
look  at  it  is  that  in  the  world  today  we 
have  this  tremendous  rapidity  of 
change.  Maybe  government  is  no  longer 
the  answer.  Maybe  we  have  to  ask  com- 
pletely different  questions.  Maybe 
what  we  need  is  less  regulation,  less 
government,  smaller  government. 
Maybe  the  only  thing  that  government 
should  do  is  protect  our  shores,  deliver 
the  mail,  and  stay  the  heck  out  of  peo- 
ple's lives,  and  just  let  business  and  the 
people  themselves  find  the  solution  to 
jobs.  After  all,  the  government  really 
cannot  create  jobs. 

I  was  interested  yesterday,  or  the 
day  before,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
they  talked  about  health  care.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  health  care. 
They  had  a  huge  maze,  a  diagram,  of 
how  the  health  care  system  is  going  to 
work.  It  is  just  unbelievable,  the  com- 
plexity and  so  on. 


I  think  in  the  modem  world  we  can- 
not have  this  type  of  complexity.  Could 
it  be  that  maybe  the  answer  does  not 
lie  with  the  government  and  we  should 
be  scalding  down  government?  Maybe 
we  should  be  asking  completely  new 
questions  in  the  era  we  are  moving 
into.  Maybe  we  are  still  asking  ques- 
tions of  the  old  industrial  age  govern- 
ment, when  we  should  be  asking  com- 
pletely different  questions,  because  the 
world  has  changed  so  much. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  It  is  interesting, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]  is  a  Republican,  me  being  a 
Democrat,  that  you  should  ask  me  that 
question.  I  will  answer. 

I  happen  to  agree  that  government 
has  its  role  because  ultimately  it  is  the 
final  protector  of  what  people  need  pro- 
tection from,  whether  it  is  environ- 
mental protection,  labor  protection, 
abuses,  poisons,  things  like  that.  We 
have  a  role  there. 

The  problem  that  has  been  made  in 
government,  whether  it  has  been  dur- 
ing the  last  12  years  of  the  three  Re- 
publican administrations  or  it  will  be 
made  in  this  administration,  is  that  we 
have  to  approach  it  from  a  new  angle. 

Actually,  I  would  recommend  that 
you  and  I  compliment  the  President  in 
coming  up  with  a  new  panel  to  reform 
and  reinvent  government.  I  think  that 
is  the  right  attitude  to  take.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  suggest  to  the  American 
people  we  are  going  to  have  less  gov- 
ernment. But  I  think  we  can  suggest  to 
the  American  people  that  rather  than 
dealing  with  the  bureaucracy  as  it 
presently  exists,  we  can  peel  it  down 
and  we  can  look  at  problem  solving. 
Our  first  question  is  what  is  the  prob- 
lem, and  is  there  a  solution,  and  not  al- 
ways think  that  government  is  the 
final  arbiter  of  what  that  solution 
should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  make  sure  that  we  do  not  so  de- 
regulate and  take  out  of  control  any- 
thing so  that  the  private  sector  can 
abuse  the  system.  Because  today,  re- 
gardless of  how  we  like  to  think  of  it, 
there  really  is  not  a  totally  free  enter- 
prise system.  It  is  a  moderately  free 
enterprise  system.  We  have  monopolies 
that  exist  by  virtue  of  their  size  or  the 
domination  of  their  field  or  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  control  the  tech- 
nology of  the  area  they  are  in.  If  these 
people  were  to  go  unchecked,  they 
could  wreak  great  havoc  on  the  mar- 
ketplace and  on  the  rights  of  all  Amer- 
ican citizens,  if  the  government  did  not 
stand  in  a  position  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  do  not  think  the  reinven- 
tion of  government  is  the  answer.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  what  the  people 
are  looking  for.  I  think  that  the  people 
are  looking  for  less  government. 

Take  a  look  at  what  is  going  on  all 
over  the  world,  whether  it  is  in  Japan, 
whether  it  is  in  Europe.  Every  country 
in  the  world  seems  to  be  downsizing, 
downscaling  their  government. 
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Mr. 
Roth. 

Mr.   ROTH 
government. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Under  the  propos- 
als that  the  Vice  President  put  forth, 
over  the  next  5  years  we  will  cut  down 
the  employment  of  employees  in  the 
U.S.  Government  by  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion. 250.000  jobs.  We  are  going  toward 
deregulation  of  large  areas.  We  are 
making  government  more  user 
friendly 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Most  re- 
cently the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Mr.  Ludwig,  in  approaching  the 
financial  institution  business  in  pro- 
viding for  how  they  comply  with  the 
new  truth-in-savings  disclosure  law  for 
bank  savings  accounts,  rather  than 
having  each  bank  go  through  threp 
inches  of  regulations  that  were  pro- 
pounded to  accomplish  that  end.  what 
he  did  is  he  had  it  reduced  to  a  com- 
puter program  and  provided  that  com- 
puter program  at  cost  to  every  bank 
which  wanted  it.  So  if  they  followed 
the  program  he  provided  them,  they 
would  be  in  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lations, and  they  would  not  have  to 
hire  the  lawyers  and  other  people  to 
study  the  compliance  requirements. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  say.  you  and  I  have 
been  around  this  race  track  a  couple  of 
times,  and  you  are  not  going  to  see  in 
reinventing  government  less  people  on 
the  Federal  i)ayroll.  I  think  you  are 
going  to  see  more  people. 

I  mean  this  in  a  friendly  way.  I  think 
you  are  going  to  see  more  people.  The 
people  in  government  today  feel  gov- 
ernment is  the  answer.  I  feel  govern- 
ment is  not  the  answer.  I  think  that  is 
really  the  big  debate.  You  never  get  to 
the  basic  argument. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  think  you 
brought  out  a  good  point.  I  want  to  re- 
spond to  it,  because  I  hear  so  many 
people  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  make 
that  proposal.  When  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers structured  the  American  Con- 
stitution, the  American  Government, 
there  were  only  3.5  million  people  in 
the  United  States  in  13  Colonies.  Today 
we  have  50  States  and  250  million  peo- 
ple. Every  year  the  population  of  the 
United  States  grows. 

If  the  employees  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment were  not  to  grow  in  number,  in 
fact  you  would  have  a  lessening  of  gov- 
ernment every  year,  because  the  popu- 
lation grows  at  a  rate  of  4  or  5  percent 
a  year. 

I  think  this  idea  to  always  say  the 
government  is  bigger  this  year  than  it 
was  last  year  is  really  a  misstatement 
of  reality,  because  this  year  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  larger 
than  it  was  last  year,  and  every  year  in 
history  it  has  been  so.  So.  invariably, 
the  number  of  people  involved  will 
grow  to  some  extent. 

I  am  not  talking  about  numbers.  I 
am  not  as  worried  about  how   many 


people  we  have  doing  things.  What  I  am 
most  worried  about  now  is  whether  or 
not  we  have  lost  our  vision  as  to  apply- 
ing the  techniques  that  have  already 
proved  very  successful  in  the  American 
enterprise  system. 

It  was  proper  that  America  make  a 
major  investment  in  research  and  de- 
velopment over  the  past  40  years. 
American  Government,  however,  as 
currently  structured  is  not  the  right 
tool  to  market  that,  contract  for  that, 
or  give  the  eissistance  necessary  to  the 
private  sector  to  use  that  research  and 
development  to  create  new  jobs. 

What  I  am  saying  is  what  our  prob- 
lem is.  Is  we  have  trillions  of  dollars 
worth  of  new  technology  that  is  out 
there  that  is  not  being  used.  The  an- 
swer to  that  problem  will  not  come 
from  government,  because  government 
does  not  understand  how  to  market, 
does  not  have  the  incentive  to  market, 
does  not  have  the  success  or  failure  at- 
tached to  what  you  market  success- 
fully. 

So  we  should  turn  to  other  agencies 
or  an  entity  such  as  the  free  market 
system  that  have  already  had  experi- 
ence with  and  see  how  well  it  can  func- 
tion, and  say,  "Look,  we  in  the  govern- 
ment have  ma&«  th^  investment  in  re- 
search and  development.  We  now  have 
these  patents  and  licenses  and  proc- 
esses. Let  us  turn  them  over  to  the  free 
market  system  to  put  them  out  to  the 
rest  of  the  free  market  system,  to  de- 
velop and  commercialize  it." 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman allowing  me  to  participate  in 
his  time  here  in  this  debate.  That  is 
very  generous  of  him.  I  want  him  to 
know  I  appreciate  that.  I  know  the 
gentleman  feels  very  deeply  about  this, 
as  I  do.  because  we  have  served  on  the 
same  committees  in  the  past. 

The  reason  I  say  our  government  is 
too  big  is  because  when  you  take  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing,  as  published  by 
one  of  the  think  tanks  here  in  DC.  the 
other  day.  40  percent  of  an  average  per- 
son's income  goes  to  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing. 

What  is  really  surprising  is  that  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  take 
40  percent  of  his  money  in  taxes.  So  the 
average  person  in  America  today  is 
paying  as  much  in  taxes  as  they  are  in 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  That  figure  is  in- 
correct, if  I  may  respond. 

Mr.  ROTH.  It  is  correct.  Let  me  just 
conclude  by  saying  why  is  the  govern- 
ment getting  too  big?  We  have  a  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  We  have  some 
2,000  agencies  here  on  the  Federal  level. 
We  have  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, one  I  like  very  much,  inciden- 
tally, because  I  have  the  third  largest 
dairy  district  in  the  Nation. 

But  in  1900,  we  had  some  3,000  people 
working  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  we  had  millions  of  farm- 
ers.   Today    we    have    millions    fewer 
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farmers,  but  do  you  know  how  many 
people  we  have  working  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  today?  One  hun- 
dred twenty-nine  thousand.  In  7  years, 
if  we  keep  going  in  this  direction,  we 
will  have  more  people  working  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  than  we 
have  single  family  farmers  in  America. 
That  is  why  I  say  our  government  has 
gotten  too  big.  way  too  big. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Let  me  take  that 
as  an  example.  If  you  listen  to  those 
raw  figures  and  make  that  comparison, 
you  could  easily  arrive  at  that  conclu- 
sion. One,  I  would  like  to  say  when  you 
say  40  percent  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can's earning  capacity  goes  to  govern- 
ment, that  is  not  correct.  It  is  around 
29  percent. 

But,  more  importantly  than  that,  we 
are  next  to  last  among  the  major  in- 
dustrial nations  as  to  the  amount  of 
taxation  the  average  worker  pay  to- 
ward the  contribution  of  government 
at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  area. 

Now,  let  me  address  myself  to  your 
agriculture  question,  because  I  think  it 
is  very  significant. 

In  1850  in  this  country,  unlike  ^any 
other  country  in  the  world,  including 
the  Soviet  Union  just  before  its  demise, 
it  took  one  farmer  to  feed  about  10  to 
12  people.  In  the  United  States  we  took 
that  ratio  and  needed  a  great  number 
of  farmers. 

But  we  took  the  agriculture  exten- 
sion course.  We  took  inventiveness  and 
new  technology.  And  through  our  land 
bank  colleges  out  there,  the  agri- 
culture colleges  of  America,  we  dis- 
persed this  information  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  to  the  point  now  where 
the  American  farmer  feeds  more  than 
100  citizens.  Ten  times  as  much  produc- 
tivity than  the  average  farmer  of  the 
world. 

D  1410 

It  is  because  American  Government, 
using  the  private  sector  to  disperse  re- 
search and  development  information 
and  new  technologies  and  new  meth- 
odologies to  the  people  that  do  the  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  and  we  did  it 
very  well,  we  actually  have  lost  the 
need  for  a  great  number  of  farmers  in 
America.  But  I  think  to  make  the  blan- 
ket indictment  of  the  failure  of  Amer- 
ican agricultural  policy  over  a  period 
of  100  to  150  years  would  be  the  greatest 
mistake  we  could  make. 

Quite  frankly,  if  we  can  take  the  ex- 
perience of  dispersing  research  and  de- 
velopment and  new  technologies  in  the 
agricultural  field  and  apply  it  to  in- 
crease productivity  in  the  manufactur- 
ing and  industrial  and  communications 
sectors  of  the  United  States,  that  is 
what  is  going  to  build  jobs  and  wealth 
in  America.  It  is  that  very  program.  Do 
we  defend  or  do  we  need  all  those  Gov- 
ernment employees?  No. 

I  suggest  our  former  colleague,  who 
is  now  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is 
going  about  a  bard  effort  to  downsize 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  I 
would  say  on  that  is,  as  we  close  some 
of  those  field  offices,  if  I  may,  and  I  do 
not  know  if  there  are  1.200  or  12.000,  but 
I  hear  the  same  thing  in  the  back 
rooms  of  both  parties  here.  I  hear  the 
complaints  of  the  Members. 

It  is  easy  to  stand  here  on  the  floor 
and  say,  let  us  cut  expenditures.  Let  us 
cut  departments.  Let  us  cut  Govern- 
ment. But  then  when  you  get  your  call 
from  your  local  agriculture  office  and 
your  farmer  in  your  district,  the  mem- 
bership seems  to  come  on  the  floor  and 
say  something  other  than  cut  the  num- 
ber of  Government  employees. 

You  vote  with  me  on  closing  those 
agricultural  offices,  and  I  will  vote 
with  you  to  close  down  some  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  downsize 
the  Government.  I  think  we  will  be 
working  toward  a  common  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  very  strong  re- 
marks in  support  of  the  free  market 
process. 

I  would  say,  first,  as  he  mentioned, 
the  level  of  taxation  that  the  American 
people  face  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level  juxtaposed  to  other  indus- 
trialized nations,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  need  to  realize  that  there  is  a  mar- 
velous byproduct  of  that.  And  it  is.  in 
fact,  the  fact  that  we  have  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  those  industrial 
nations. 

So  there  is  a  real  benefit  from  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  level  of  tax- 
ation which  is  higher  than  those  other 
countries.  I  think,  frankly,  it  should  be 
lower,  from  my  perspective. 

Let  me  just  take  on  this  agricultural 
issue.  I  come  from  a  State  which  has 
undergone  a  great  deal  of  economic  dif- 
ficulty recently.  We  have  suffered  from 
cuts  in  the  defense  and  aerospace  in- 
dustries. 

The  largest  industry  in  my  State  of 
California  happens  to  be  agriculture. 
One  of  the  great  things  about  agri- 
culture in  California  is  that  with  few 
exceptions,  agriculture  in  California. 
unlike  other  parts  of  the  country,  re- 
lies on  exactly  what  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  talking  about; 
that  is,  the  free  market. 

We  have  a  lower  level  of  Government 
subsidization  of  agricultural  products 
in  the  largest  State  in  the  Union, 
which  has  as  its  largest  industry  the 
agriculture  industry.  And  I  think  that 
is  what  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Roth]  is  referring  to  when  he 
talks  about  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  bureaucrats  working  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  than  there  are 
farmers  in  this  country. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  bringing 
about  a  reduction  there  could  be  bene- 
ficial. I  am  not  about  to  indict  the  en- 
tire agricultural  system  that  is  in  this 
country.    I  recognize   that   there   have 


been  many  benefits.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  note  that  in  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union,  where  we  have  ag- 
riculture as  our  largest  industry  and  a 
very  low  level  of  Government  sub- 
sidization, we  have  a  great  deal  of  suc- 
cess. I  would  hope  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  learn  from  that  ex- 
perience. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  In  response  I  would 
say,  I  look  forward  to  joining  you,  Mr. 
Dreier.  I  think  you  are  eloquent  in 
your  argument,  and  I  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  and 
I  suggest  also  particularly  in  the  area 
of  water  and  dairy  subsidies  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  will  join  me  in 
cutting  those  subsidies,  because  the 
private  sector  should  have  more  to  do 
with  where  the  production  is  or  what 
the  cost  of  water  is,  rather  than  some 
guarantee  that  the  farmers  of  Wiscon- 
sin or  the  farmers  of  California  or  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  gain  some 
guaranteed  benefit  or  cushion. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  start  cutting 
them  loose  and  putting  them  in  the 
private  enterprise  system  where  they 
can  be  competitive. 

I  look  forward  to  watching  your 
votes,  as  I  will  cast  mine,  for  cutting 
agriculture  expenditures  and  subsidies, 
particularly  excessive  water  and  dairy 
subsidies. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  gotten  too  big.  That  is  ex- 
actly my  argument. 

But  we  have  to  do  more  than  cut  ag- 
riculture subsidies  and  other  agencies. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  my  opinion,  does  a  much 
better  job  than  most  agencies.  So  we 
are  using  one.  We  could  point  to  many, 
many  others. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  just  distill  this 
discussion  we  had  here  this  afternoon 
down  to  one  sentence.  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  summation. 

Basically,  what  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  is  saying  is  this, 
that  America  is  great  because  Govern- 
ment programs  are  great.  I  am  saying, 
America  is  great  not  because  the  Gov- 
ernment is  great.  I  am  saying  America 
is  great  because  our  people  are  indus- 
trious and  because  our  people  have  a 
great  deal  of  initiative. 

America  is  great  despite  the  Govern- 
ment programs,  not  because  of  the 
Government  programs. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  It  I  could  respond.  I 
hope  no  one  that  has  listened  to  me,  ei- 
ther yourself  or  anyone  on  C-SPAN, 
thinks  that  I  am  promoting  further 
Government  programs.  What  I  am  ad- 
dressing is  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
Government  is  equipped  to  market  or 
commercialize  what  patents  and  proc- 
esses we  have  developed  with  our  re- 
search and  development  to  the  private 
sector.  What  I  am  saying  is,  it  is  time 
that  we  in  Government  recognized  that 


we  should  turn  to  the  private  corpora- 
tions as  the  agency  to  disperse  that  in- 
formation broadly  across  the  country, 
that  we  should  turn  to  an  American 
technology  cable  network  program 
that  can  market  that  technology 
across  the  country  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  Government  be  smart  enough  to  do 
what  it  does  well  and  it  had  done  well, 
fund  research  and  development.  And 
now  use  the  private  sector,  together 
with  the  Government  getting  its  return 
on  its  investment  back,  by  using  the 
private  sector  to  market  and  help  com- 
mercialize the  research  and  develop- 
ment owned  by  the  United  States  of 
America  that  right  now  lies  fallow  in 
our  vaults  around  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

If  we  market  that,  we  have  a  key  to 
create  the  million  new  jobs  a  year  and 
the  12,000  small  new  businesses  a  year 
we  need  to  restore  economic  prosper- 
ity. In  doing  so  we  will  use  new  tech- 
nologies to  create  wealth,  to  create 
good-paying  jobs,  high-paying  jobs,  to 
help  solve  the  opposition  that  occurs  in 
this  country  when  the  average  Amer- 
ican worker  sees  a  threat  to  his  job, 
like  NAFTA,  without  an  apparent  in- 
terest on  the  Government's  part  to 
show  where  new  jobs  will  be  created  for 
those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  treaty. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Roth]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]  for  joining  me 
on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that 
in  the  next  week  we  will  be  introducing 
into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a  bill  which  encompasses  the  four  pro- 
grams and  processes  that  I  have  talked 
about  today. 

That  is,  the  creation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive database  so  that  all  the  tech- 
nologies, licenses,  patents  and  proc- 
essefe  owned  or  partially  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Government  be  centralized  and 
standardized,  be  made  user-friendly, 
and  that  we  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  create  and  participtate  in 
the  creation  of  a  private  corporation, 
driven  by  private  market  processes  of 
profit  and  response  and  bottom-line 
consideration,  to  aggressively  market 
in  a  multifaceted  outreach  program, 
including  the  use  of  the  American  tech- 
nology network,  to  disperse  the  infor- 
mation of  what  we  have  to  all  of  the 
American  people  so  that  they  can  be- 
come entrepreneurs  or  small  business- 
men and  players  in  this  system  and,  fi- 
nally, that  we  authorize  a  techno- 
logical transfer  investment  fund,  to  fi- 
ance commercialization  of  these  tech- 
nologies and  to  help  underwrite  the  en- 
trepreneurial capital  and  venture  cap- 
ital necessary  to  start  12,000  new  busi- 
nesses a  year,  so  that  we  can  create  a 
million  new  jobs  a  year. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  cre- 
ation every  year  of  25  new,  million  dol- 
lar capitalized,  small  businesses  in 
every  congressional  district  in  the 
United  States. 
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If  we  could  accomplish  that,  if  when 
NAFTA  comes  up.  and  if  that  should 
pass  or  fail,  but  if  it  passes,  at  least 
most  Americans  would  know  that  their 
Congress  and  their  President  had  put 
into  place  a  program  to  create  the 
thousands  of  jobs  necessary  to  make  up 
for  the  potential  loss  that  may  occur 
under  NAFTA. 


D  1420 

COMMENDATIONS   TO   JOHN    HUME, 
LEADER    OF    THE    SOCIAL    DEMO- 
CRATIC       LABOR        PARTY        IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 
(Mr     McCLOSKEY    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland,  I 
rise  today  to  commend  John  Hume, 
leader  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labour 
Party  in  Northern  Ireland,  for  his 
years  of  dedication  to  seeking  peace  in 
that  troubled  land. 

John  Hume  has  recently  completed  a 
series  of  discussions  with  Gerry  Adams, 
leader  of  Sinn  Fein,  the  political  wing 
of  the  Irish  Republican  Army. 

John  Hume's  express  purpose  in  these 
talks  w£is  to  end  the  violence  in  North- 
em  Ireland  and  build  a  lasting  perma- 
nent peace.  Over  the  years,  he  has 
faced  death  threats  and  attacks  from 
extremists,  and  his  willingness  to  per- 
severe in  the  cause  of  peace  is  testa- 
ment to  his  courage,  conviction,  and 
ultimately  his  faith  in  humanity. 

John  Hume  has  recently  briefed  the 
Government  of  Ireland  and  I  have  in- 
cluded a  copy  of  the  Taoiseach's  state- 
ment for  the  Record. 

As  leader  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland, 
whose  membership  includes  almost  a 
quarter  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives representing  Irish-American  con- 
stituencies of  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  heritage.  I  know  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  join  me  in  praying  for 
peace  to  come  to  Northern  Ireland. 

No  lasting  settlement  can  occur  in 
Northern  Ireland  without  the  active  in- 
volvement of  both  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  traditions  and  commu- 
nities. 

John  Hume  has  taken  a  bold  step  in 
the  service  of  peace.  His  character  and 
dedication  to  nonviolence  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  I  call  upon  the  po- 
litical leadership  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  British  and  Irish  Governments 
to  continue  to  seek  a  lasting  and  just 
peace. 

Embassy  of  Ireland. 
Washington.  DC.  October  7.  1993. 
Joint  Statement  by  the  Taoiseach.  Mr.  Al- 
bert Reynolds.  T.D.,  and  the  Tanaiste. 
Mr.  Dick  spring.  T.D. 

The  Taoiseach.  Mr  Albert  Reynolds.  T.D  . 
and  the  Tanaiste.  Mr.  Dick  Spring.  T.D..  this 
morning  met  the  leader  of  the  SDLP.  Mr 
John  Hume,  who  briefed  them  on  the  posi- 
tion reached  to  date  In  bis  discussions  with 
the  leader  of  Sinn  Fein.  Mr.  Gerry  Adams. 


The  Taoiseach  and  the  Tanaiste  took  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  John  Hume  over  the 
years  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  Taoiseach  and  the  Tanaiste  believe 
that  the  highest  political  priority  must  be 
given  to  establishing  a  basis  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  and  a  permanent  cessation  of 
all  violence.  They  will  accordingly  evaluate 
carefully  the  position  conveyed  to  them,  and 
consult  with  the  Government,  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  that  it  can  make  a  very  important 
contribution  towards  building  a  consensus 
for  peace.  It  would  be  their  intention  to  take 
full  account  of  it.  and  decide  how  best  to 
continue  their  efforts  in  their  discussions 
with  the  British  Government  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objective  of  peace  on  this  island. 

By  definition,  this  work  will  require  much 
patient  effort  and  preparation.  The  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  elaborating  in  further  de- 
tail for  the  moment.  A  period  of  reflection, 
assessment  and  discussion  is  now  necessary, 
and  the  Government  believe  that  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace  the  need  for  confidentiality 
should  be  respected. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  all  parties  committed 
to  a  peaceful  approach  must  be  to  reach  a 
lasting  political  settlement,  which  can  only 
be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  the  widest  politi- 
cal dialogue  and  participation,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  living  in  Ireland,  both 
North  and  South. 


JOB  CREATION  WITH  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  FREE-TRADE  AGREE- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DreierJ  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  out  this  time  this  afternoon  to 
talk  about  an  issue  which  continues  to 
be  hotly  debated  here  in  the  Capitol 
and  throughout  the  country.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement.  I  happen  to  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  is  that  one  op- 
portunity that  we  have  to  do  exactly 
what  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr,  K.\njorski)  was 
talking  about  just  a  few  minutes  ago; 
that  is,  create  jobs. 

In  fact,  most  projections  are  that  we 
will  create  200,000  jobs  within  the  first 
2  years.  We  will  create  a  tremendous 
number  of  jobs  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, as  we  will  dramatically  in- 
crease the  flow  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  into  Mexico  overnight. 
In  the  first  year  we  are  anticipating, 
the  big  three  auto  makers,  that  is.  a  60- 
fold  increase  in  the  level  of  exports  to 
Mexico  in  automobiles,  and  that  will 
create  many  job  jobs  right  here  in  the 
United  States. 

I  recognize  that  ais  this  debate  has 
gone  on  on  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  passion  that  is  excluded  by  many  of 
my  colleagues.  Ross  Perot,  people  in 
organized  labor,  over  the  prospect  of 
losing  jobs.  Everyone  can  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  threat  of  job  loss.  I 
can  certainly  relate  to  that. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  we  need  to 
recognize   that   over   the   past   several 
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years,  without  a  doubt,  the  one  area  of 
this  economy  that  has  created  jobs  has 
been  in  the  export  sector.  We  have  been 
able  to  see  those  involved  in  the  export 
sector  gain  a  wage  rate  which  is  17  per- 
cent higher  than  the  wage  rates  that 
are  there  for  people  working  in  the 
nonexport  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  us  to  realize  that  if  this  House, 
which  on  November  17  will  be  casting  a 
vote  on  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement,  chooses  to  say  no  to 
NAFTA,  what  happens  is  we  will  lose  a 
tremendous  number  of  jobs  right  here 
in  the  United  States.  Why?  Because  the 
tariff  barrier  which  is  so  great  today, 
preventing  the  flow  of  United  States 
goods  into  Mexico,  will  be  maintained 
and  other  countries,  specifically  Japan 
and  countries  in  Western  Europe,  will 
seek  to  enter  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  threat  of  losing  jobs  if  we  do  not 
pass  NAFTA  is  a  very  serious  one. 
Think  about  the  people  today  whose 
livelihoods  depend  on  exports.  There 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
whose  livelihoods  depend  on  exports.  In 
fact,  700,000  jobs  here  in  the  United 
States  today  depend  on  exports  to  Mex- 
ico alone. 

There  are  many  people  who,  as  we 
have  debated  this  issue,  have  said  that 
now  of  exports  goes  simply  to  the 
maquiladoras  along  the  border.  Yester- 
day our  Labor  Secretary.  Mr.  Reich, 
made  it  very  clear.  As  high  as  83  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  exports  going 
to  Mexico  do  not  go  to  the 
maquiladoras.  they  go  into  Mexico  as 
goods  and  services  that  are  provided  to 
the  Mexican  people. 

As  I  listen  to  many  of  my  colleagues 
decry  the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
need  to  recognize  that  there  are  people 
who  desperately  want  to  defeat 
NAFTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  op- 
position to  NAFTA  does  not  lie  here  in 
the  United  States,  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, among  the  American  people.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  greatest  opposition  to  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
lies  with  the  people  in  Japan  and  the 
people  in  Western  Europe.  I  say  that 
very  simply,  because  if  we  defeat 
NAFTA,  the  people  of  Japan,  who  pre- 
vent us  from  selling  our  automobiles, 
and  rice  from  my  State  of  California, 
and  other  goods  manufactured  here  in 
the  United  States,  because  of  extraor- 
dinarily high  tariffs  and  other  barriers, 
want  to  be  able  to  go  to  Mexico,  utilize 
Mexico  as  an  export  platform  so  they 
can  gain  access  to  the  tremendous  250 
million  consumers  here  in  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
need  to  recognize  that  with  NAFTA  the 
rule  of  origin  requirements  will  not 
allow  the  Western  Europeans  or  the 
Japanese  to  utilize  Mexico  as  an  export 
platform.  In  fact,  as  Lee  lacocca,  who 
is  strongly  supporting  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement,  has  said. 
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the  corks  on  the  champagne  bottles 
will  be  popping  in  Japan  and  Germany 
if  the  United  States  Congress  defeats 
NAFTA. 

I  simply  underscore  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  us  to  realize  that  the  most  vir- 
ulent opposition  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement  lies  in  the 
countries  that  did  not  allow  us  to  sell 
our  goods  and  services  into  their  coun- 
tries without  a  large  tariff  barrier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Copper- 
smith], who  has  been  working  dili- 
gently on  behalf  of  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  also  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 
The  gentleman  has  brought  up  a  key 
point,  which  is  who  gains  and  who  loses 
should  there  be  no  NAFTA.  What  many 
people  have  failed  to  recognize  is  that 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment gives  American  workers,  Amer- 
ican businesses,  better  access  to  the 
Mexican  market.  It  gives  us  pref- 
erential access  to  the  American  mar- 
ket, essentially  tariff-free. 

As  we  have  discussed  other  times, 
what  we  have  now  is  essentially  one- 
way free  trade.  United  States  tariffs 
are  so  low  they  present  no  barriers  to 
Mexican  goods  coming  up  here,  effec- 
tively. They  are  about  2  percent,  3  per- 
cent, sometimes  even  lower  in  particu- 
lar sectors. 

Mexican  tariffs,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  relatively  significant,  2'/2  times  the 
averagfe  United  States  tariff.  Those  tar- 
iffs will  remain  in  effect  for  Japanese 
exports,  for  West  German  exports,  for 
French  expiorts,  but  they  will  come 
down  for  American  exports. 

The  Mexican  market  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  in  the  world.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  fastest  growing  in 
North  America,  as  well.  It  is  not 
enough  for  opponents  to  really  rely  on 
history,  to  look  at  where  the  growth 
had  come  from  in  the  past.  I  think  it  is 
far  more  important  that  we  look  to  the 
future  and  see  where  the  growth  will  be 
in  the  future,  where  will  the  jobs  of  to- 
morrow come  from,  not  the  jobs  of  yes- 
terday. 

The  jobs  of  tomorrow  will  be  gen- 
erally export  jobs,  and  export  to  the 
most  rapidly  growing  economies,  those 
of  the  rapidly  developing  countries. 
The  Mexican  market  is  more  or  less 
closed  to  us  now.  It  has  been  opened 
slightly  with  the  1987  economic  re- 
forms, but  there  are  still  significant 
barriers  to  our  businesses  selling  their 
products  in  Mexico. 

Bringing  down  those  barriers  locks  in 
preferential  access  to  that  market  for 
our  producers,  for  our  workers.  It 
brings  us  access  to  where  the  jobs  are 
going  to  come  from  in  the  future,  the 
rest  of  this  decade  and  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 


Mr.  DREIER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  contribution.  Let  me  just  say  brief- 
ly, to  be  specific  on  some  of  those,  I 
was  mentioning  earlier  the  automobile 
industry.  Right  now  there  is  a  20-per- 
cent tariff  on  United  States-made  auto- 
mobiles that  are  being  exported  to 
Mexico,  creating  a  situation  which  al- 
lows us  to  sell  no  more  than  1,000  auto- 
mobiles a  year,  United  States-made, 
into  the  Mexican  market. 
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Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  That  is  fewer 
cars  than  we  sell  to  Japan  where  the 
market  is  essentially  closed  to  United 
States  manufacturers.  That  is  the  ef- 
fect of  that  20  percent  tariff  right  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Mexicans 
have  no  problem  or  difficulty  exporting 
cars  made  in  Mexico  back  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  because  our  tariff  is  so  low. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Exactly,  a  2.2-percent 
tariff.  And  basically,  as  we  look  at 
this,  the  20-percent  tariff  which  they 
have  today  on  our  automobiles  going  in 
will  drop  down  to  zero  as  the  2.2-per- 
cent tariff  that  we  have  on  theirs 
comes  down  to  zero.  The  important 
thing  that  my  friend  has  just  said  is 
that  that  20-percent  tariff  remains  for 
German  and  Japanese  automobiles 
seeking  to  enter  the  Mexican  market. 
And  so  what  that  says  again  is  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  boost  given  to 
the  American  worker  who  has  jobs 
today  because  of  exports,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  create  more  jobs  in  the  area  of 
exports  in  the  future  with  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

You  know,  we  so  often  hear  that  the 
poor  Mexican  people  cannot  afford  to 
buy  any  goods  made  in  the  United 
States  because  they  have  such  a  sub- 
standard of  living.  People  who  say  this 
are  looking  at  the  Mexico  of  10,  20,  30, 
40.  50.  60  years  ago.  If  you  look  at  the 
growing  middle-income  wage  earner  in 
Mexico,  it  is  one  of  the  most  dynami- 
cally growing  middle  classes  in  the 
world.  And  as  we  look  at  that,  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  recognize  there  are  20 
million  people  in  Mexico  who  fall  with- 
in that  middle-income  category,  many 
of  whom  desperately  want  to  have  the 
chance  to  purchase  United  States-man- 
ufactured goods  and  services. 

Let  us  look  at  the  telecommuni- 
cations industry,  which  has  been  a  big 
and  growing  one  there.  We  have  all  her- 
alded the  decision  made  by  President 
Salinas  a  few  years  ago  to  privatize  the 
telephone  industry  and  the  banking  in- 
dustry. We  know  companies  like  AT&T 
and  others  will  benefit  greatly.  Why? 
Because  of  the  exports  of  techno- 
logically advanced  materials  that  have 
been  developed  right  here  in  the  United 
States  to  Mexico.  Today,  once  again  a 
tariff  just  like  automobiles,  20  percent, 
and  that  tariff  under  NAFTA  will  go 
down  to  zero.  And  yet  the  tqciff  for 
Japanese  telecommunications  items 
and  German  telecommunications  items 
will  remain  at  20  percent,  meaning  that 


the  United  States  worker  will  have  a 
great  preferential  treatment  over  the 
Japanese  or  the  German  worker  as  we 
look  at  this  issue. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Let  me  follow 
with  two  examples  that  are  quite  im- 
portant to  me  and  to  my  district,  semi- 
conductors and  computers. 

Right  now  the  Mexican  tariff  on 
semiconductors  is  about  10  percent. 
The  tariff  on  computers,  where  the 
semiconductors  are  largely  used,  is  20 
percent.  That  tariff  comes  down  to  zero 
and  gives  our  producers  who  are  mak- 
ing those  products  preferential  access 
to  the  rapidly  growing  Mexican  mar- 
ket. 

It  is  important,  and  there  are  many 
other  examples,  automobiles,  semi- 
conductors, computers,  any  other  that 
we  care  to  choose. 

We  had  a  discussion  here  last  week 
where  the  debate  was  if  NAFTA  was  a 
business  deal,  would  you  sign  on  to  it. 
That  is  a  business  deal  where  really  in 
effect  we  give  up  so  little.  We  already 
have  extremely  low  tariffs.  Our  tariff 
averages  2.2  percent  for  most  of  these 
products.  They  are  extremely  low.  We 
have  already  given  the  Mexicans  one- 
way free  trade  into  the  United  States. 
We  have  already  created  a  system 
where  we  risk  losing  jobs  to  the 
maquiladoras  that  essentially  could  be 
operated  as  export  platforms.  We  al- 
ready have  environmental  problems ' 
along  the  border  because  the  Mexican 
infrastructure  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
growth  and  with  the  environmental 
problems  created  by  the  maquiladoras, 
and  where  there  are  immigration  pres- 
sures because  people  look  for  increased 
opportunities,  whether  it  is  along  the 
borders  at  the  maquiladora  plants  or  in 
the  United  States. 

We  give  up  so  little.  We  give  up  our 
problems.  We  give  up  extremely  low 
tariffs.  We  give  up  a  system  of  one-way 
free  trade,  and  in  exchange  we  get  ac- 
cess to  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
economies  in  the  world. 

Mr.  DREIER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
once  again  talking  about  what  I  call 
the  Sam  Gibbons  thesis  of  one-way  free 
trade.  Every  time  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee 
stands  up  and  talks  about  Mexico,  he 
refers  to  the  fact  that  for  decades  we 
have  had  one-way  free  trade  with  Mex- 
ico. They  have  had  access  to  our  mar- 
kets, and  yet  we  have  not  had  access  to 
theirs  because  of  tariff  barriers  that 
exist.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  as  we 
look  at  our  goals  here,  they  clearly  are 
to  try  and  bring  about  a  balance.  We 
hear  that  things  are  inequitable,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  inequity 
lies  on  the  American  worker  who  today 
cannot  produce  goods  that  can  be  sold 
in  Mexico  without  a  tax.  It  is  a  tax  on 
American  workers,  and  American 
goods  that  are  seeking  to  enter  the 
consumer  market  in  Mexico,  which 
clearly  is  growing.  In  fact,  the  antici- 
pation is  that  we  will  see  a  15-percent 
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growth  in  the  consumer  market  in 
Mexico.  It  is  today  the  13th  largest 
economy  in  the  world,  and  the  10th 
largest  consumer  base  there. 

So  while  we  get  preferential  access 
under  NAFTA,  the  Japanese  and  the 
Germans  do  not.  They  still  have  those 
very  high  punitive  tariffs  on  them.  It 
stands  to  reeison  that  this  is  a  major 
victory,  a  major  job  creator,  a  major 
opportunity  creator  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  raised  a  couple  points  that 
I  want  to  follow  on.  One  is  that  our 
competitors,  our  economic  competi- 
tors, the  ones  from  whom  we  have  the 
most  to  fear,  and  the  ones  who  really 
are  competing  with  us  for  access  to 
these  markets,  are  the  Japanese  and 
the  Europeans.  And  let  us  look  at  what 
they  are  doing.  They  are  forming  trad- 
ing blocs.  They  are  trying  to  form  com- 
mon markets  or  trading  blocs  as  large 
as  possible  that  give  their  industry  and 
their  workers  and  their  service  indus- 
tries and  their  manufacturers  pref- 
erential access  within  the  trading  bloc, 
to  give  themselves  as  large  a  base  as 
possible.  They  have  done  that  in  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  Japanese  are  seek- 
ing to  do  it  in  Asia.  But  when  we  try 
and  do  it  in  North  America,  to  try  and 
give  our  people  preferential  access  to 
rapidly  growing  markets  that  natu- 
rally want  to  buy  our  products,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine,  if  you  have  not  spent 
significant  time  overseas,  how  desir- 
able American  products  are.  and  how 
much  they  want  to  buy  them.  We  are 
somehow  drawing  back  from  that. 

The  second  point  is  that  it  is  really 
worse  than  just  one-way  free  trade. 
The  fact  that  anything  Mexico  makes 
can  come  in  here  with  essentially  no 
duty,  but  we  are  blocked  from  their 
market,  it  is  worse  than  that,  because 
I  think  the  example  the  gentleman 
gave  me  was  Tandy  Corp.  and  IBM,  and 
we  are  countenancing  a  system  that 
actively  gives  American  manufacturers 
an  incentive  to  locate  in  Mexico,  be- 
cause from  Mexico  they  can  serve  both 
the  U.S.  market  with  extremely  low 
tariffs,  as  well  as  also  the  Mexican 
market  which  is  closed  to  American  ex- 
ports. We  are  forcing  people  to  move  so 
that  they  can  get  access  to  a  rapidly 
growing  market  under  the  current  sys- 
tem. 

NAFTA,  by  lowering  the  tariffs,  re- 
moves that  incentive.  You  will  be  able 
to  serve  the  Mexican  market  with  no 
tariff  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DREIER.  My  friend  makes  a  very 
good  point  which  deserves  to  be  under- 
stood here.  We  so  often  hear  from  our 
constituents  who  say  gosh,  we  should 
not  pass  NAFTA.  What  about  all  of 
those  U.S.  businesses  that  are  fleeing 
to  Mexico  today.  And  we  like  to  under- 
score, my  friend  and  I.  that  that  is 
without  NAFTA.  NAFTA  is  the  best 
way  to  counter  this.  Why?  Because 
contrary  to  the  view  that  is  out  there. 


United  States  businesses  locate  in  Mex- 
ico to  take  advantage  of  cheap  labor  so 
they  can  sell  back  to  the  United 
States,  that  is  wrong.  Seventy  percent, 
let  me  say  that  again.  70  percent  of  the 
business  that  United  States-owned 
companies  that  locate  in  Mexico  do.  is 
in  the  Mexican  market,  because  as  my 
friend  from  Phoenix  has  said,  it  is  the 
only  way  that  they  can  gain  access  to 
the  Mexican  consumer  market  without 
going  through  these  huge  tariff  bar- 
riers. So  when  the  tariff  barriers  come 
down,  the  incentive  for  United  States 
businesses  to  move  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  will  be  eliminated. 

Mr  COPPERSMITH.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Claremont  has  pointed 
out,  if  low  wages  were  everything,  then 
Haiti,  and  Bangladesh,  and  Burkino 
Faso  would  be  getting  all  of  the  jobs. 
They  clearly  are  not.  There  is  more  to 
this  than  just  the  absolute  level  of 
wages  that  is  going  on  here,  and  it  has 
to  do  with  productivity,  it  has  do  do 
with  access  to  markets,  it  has  to  do 
with  many  other  factors.  Wages  alone 
are  not  determinative. 

But  even  more  so.  the  people  who  use 
the  current  status  quo  as  an  argument 
for  saying  look  at  these  jobs  moving  to 
Mexico,  you  are  right,  because  so  many 
of  those  points  are  moving  to  access 
the  rapidly  growing  Mexican  market 
because  that  is  where  the  growth  is 
coming  from  in  the  future.  But  more- 
over, opposing  NAFTA  is  defending  the 
status  quo.  It  is  preserving  the  system 
that  has  given  us  this  kind  of  job 
movement,  that  has  created  this  one- 
way free  trade,  that  has  allowed  these 
environmental  problems  to  fester.  And 
it  keeps  the  economic  stimulus  for  im- 
migration high.  The  only  way  we  can 
deal  with  those  problems  that  the  cur- 
rent situation  has,  that  is  the  status 
quo  and  that  will  continue  to  get 
worse,  is  to  change  the  way  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  markets  relate  to 
each  other  by  giving  us  two-way  free 
market,  by  letting  United  States  work- 
ers get  preferential  access  to  the  rap- 
idly growing  Mexican  market. 

Mr.  DREIER.  My  friend's  distin- 
guished tenure  in  the  Foreign  Service 
has  obviously  come  out  in  his  ability 
to  spot  different  low-wage  markets, 
low-wage  spots  throughout  the  globe. 

Let  me  talk  further  if  I  could  for  just 
a  moment  about  the  opponents  to 
NAFTA.  As  I  said,  there  is  no  one  more 
virulently  opposed  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement  than  the 
Japanese  and  the  Germans.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  are  not  treated  as  well  as 
the  Americans,  and  I  happen  to  think 
that  is  just  fine,  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  NAFTA. 

But  there  is  a  cadre  of  people  here  in 
the  United  States  who  have  opposed 
NAFTA.  And  interestingly  enough,  of 
the  Big  Five  opponents  to  NAFTA,  all 
of  them  have  run  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  of  them  have 
been  resoundingly  defeated. 
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Now,  when  we  hear  the  argument 
about  "not  this  NAFTA,  we  want  to 
bring  about  a  different  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement,"  I  often  say. 
"Yes.  let  us  put  together  a  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  that 
would  have  the  support  of  these  five 
people  who  are  opposed  to  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement."  Of 
those  five,  let  me  see,  I  will  name  them 
for  you:  Pat  Buchanan,  Jesse  Jackson, 
Ross  Perot,  Jerry  Brown,  and  Ralph 
Nader.  Those  five  people  have  run  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  Those 
five  people  join  the  Japanese  and  the 
Germans  as  opponents  to  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement.  It  is 
an  amazing  blend  of  people  who  look  at 
the  world  much  differently  but  who 
have  come  together  to  defeat  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement,  and 
it  is  clear  that  they  are  wrong. 

Why  is  it  that  these  people  would 
join  with  the  Japanese  and  the  Ger- 
mans in  opposing  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement?  It  stuns  me. 

When  you  look  at  those  who  are  sup- 
porters of  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement,  all  living  former 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  All 
living  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  strongly  support  NAFTA. 

Now  we  hear  about  all  this  money 
that  has  bought  out  support  for 
NAFTA,  bought  off  Members  of  Con- 
gress, bought  off  all  these  people.  I 
point  to  former  Presidents  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Jimmy  Carter.  Richard 
Nixon,  Ronald  Reagan,  George  Bush, 
Gerald  Ford.  These  people  are  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  the  country  that 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  lead.  Dem- 
ocrat and  Republican  alike,  they  have 
come  together  and  joined  with  Presi- 
dent Clinton  in  support  of  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

I  am  a  Republican  and  proud  of  it.  I 
happen  to  disagree  with  President  Clin- 
ton on  most  every  issue,  but  I  believe 
he  is  right  when  he  has  joined  with  all 
of  the  living   former  Presidents,   who 
strongly  support  this  agreement.  So  we 
have  people  who  have  actually  served 
as  Commander   in   Chief  who   support 
NAFTA.    We   have    five    former   Presi- 
dents against  five  people  who  sought 
that    opportunity;    Ross    Perot,    Jesse  ^ 
Jackson.  Jerry  Brown,  my  former  Gov-     ; 
ernor  in  California.  Pat  Buchanan,  and , 
Ralph    Nader,    right    down    the    line.' 
These  are  people  who  oppose  NAFTA. 

I  choose  to  support  those  who  are 
recognizing  from  experience  that  they 
had  as  Commander  in  Chief  that  break- 
ing down  barriers  is  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Now.  my  friend  from  Phoenix  has  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand why  people  would  not  want  us  to 
have  the  opportunity  for  U.S.  workers 
to  take  advantage  of  that,  and  he  is 
right.  People  who  oppose  it  are  not  rec- 
ognizing that  during  the  decade  of  the 


1980's  we  have  had  a  technological  ex- 
plosion which  brought  down  the  Berlin 
Wall,  allowed  satellite  technology,  cel- 
lular telephones,  fax  machines;  all 
these  technological  advances  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  living  and  the 
quality  of  life  for  peoples  throughout 
the  world.  We  want  to  expand  that  by 
now  reducing  tariff  barriers  so  that  we 
can  recognize  that  trade  is  not  a  zero- 
sum  game.  There  are  winners  in  the 
trade  game.  No  one  has  to  lose. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  further  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  that  the  five  opponents,  he 
said  the  fact  that  they  shared  in  com- 
mon was  that  they  were  unsuccessful 
candidates  for  President.  I  think  it  is 
also  important  that  we  know  what 
they  also  share,  that  is  that  in  this 
case  they  are  defenders  of  the  status 
quo.  defenders  of  a  system  of  one-way 
free  trade,  where  Mexican  products 
come  here  essentially  unhampered  and 
our  products  are  more  or  less  blocked 
from  the  Mexican  market. 

So  they  are  also  defenders  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  today  that  are 
essentially  getting  worse.  The 
maquiladora  problem  that  essentially 
can  be  used  as  an  export  platform,  the 
environmental  problems  along  the  bor- 
der, the  immigration  pressures  and 
economic  pressures  leading  to  people 
moving  from  Mexico  to  the  United 
States;  all  those  problems  are  problems 
we  face  today  under  the  current  sys- 
tem. They  will  continue  to  get  worse 
unless  we  change  them,  unless  we  get 
the  courage  to  change.  The  gentleman 
said  he  was  willing  to  stand  with  every 
living  ex-President,  as  am  I.  I  am  also 
willing  to  stand  with  the  ingenuity  and 
productivity  and  the  American  work 
ethic  of  the  American  work  force.  I 
think  we  can  compete  with  anyone,  we 
can  compete  on  any  fair  terms  in  the 
world.  We  are  having  problems  now  be- 
cause we  have  an  unfair  tariff  in  Mex- 
ico. By  reducing  that  to  zero,  you  will 
just  see  how  well  the  American  worker 
will  do. 

Mr.  DREIER.  My  friend  is  absolutely 
right.  I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
out  to  supporters  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement;  Today  we 
were  all  intrigued  and  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  jointly 
being  extended  to  Nelson  Mandela  and 
F.W.  de  Klerk  of  South  Africa  as  they 
seek  to  bring  about  an  end  to  apart- 
heid, and  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  South  Africa.  The  world 
has  recognized  that  while  there  are 
still  problems  there,  the  peace  prize 
was  given  to  them. 

As  we  look  at  this  trade  issue,  I 
think  we  should  point  to  the  fact  that 
every  single  living  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Laureate  for  Economics  strongly  sup- 
ports the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement.  In  fact,  there  are  12  of 
them,  including  Kenneth  J.  Arrow, 
James  Buchanan,  Gerard  Debreu.  Mil- 


ton Friedman,  Wassily  Leontief, 
Merton  Miller.  Franco  Modigliani, 
Paul  A.  Samuelson.  Theodore  W. 
Schultz.  William  F.  Sharpe,  Robert 
Solow.  and  James  Tobin. 

They  have  joined  with  264  other 
economists  who  have  strongly  urged 
support,  and  one  of  the  lines  in  the  let- 
ter that  they  sent  to  President  Clinton 
says,  "Specifically,  the  assertions  that 
NAFTA  will  spur  an  exodus  of  U.S.  jobs 
to  Mexico  are  without  basis."  I  think 
that  while  yesterday  the  Harvard  econ- 
omist who  happens  to  be  our  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Robert  Reich,  said  that  an 
economist  is  someone  who  did  not  have 
the  personality  to  become  an  account- 
ant, points  to  the  fact  that  clearly 
economists  are  not  always  the  most 
heralded  around.  But  we  need  to  recog- 
nize 264  of  them  joining  with  those 
Nobel  Laureates  in  economics,  we  need 
to  recognize  that  these  people  have 
closely  looked  at  markets  and  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  will  gain  in  the 
area  of  job  opportunities,  and  those 
people  join  with  the  former  Presidents 
in  strong  support  of  it,  against  the 
AFL-CIO  who  join  with  Ralph  Nader, 
Pat  Buchanan,  Ross  Perot,  Jesse  Jack- 
son, Jerry  Brown,  the  gang  of  oppo- 
nents who  really  are  sticking  their 
heads  in  the  sand.  As  my  friend  says, 
they  are  trying  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  which  jeopardizes  jobs  right  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  The  gentleman 
is  right.  I  think  the  important  thing  in 
this  debate  is  we  look  forward  to  where 
the  jobs  are  coming  from  in  the  future. 
No  one  has  done  more  to  articulate 
that  problem  and  point  the  way  to  so- 
lution than  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Robert  Reich,  who  is  a  fervent  sup- 
porter of  the  free  trade  agreement, 
even  though,  following  his  hip  surgery 
replacement  in  December,  it  is  not 
clear  that  he  passes  the  domestic  con- 
tent rule. 

So  this  may  be  an  admission  against 
interests,  but  I  think  it  is  important 
that  my  colleague  from  Claremont  is 
standing  here  trying  to  convince  our 
colleagues  of  the  importance  of  the 
free  trade  agreement  because  there 
may  be  some  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  unwilling  to  do  the  right  thing 
simply  because  this  is  an  initiative  and 
a  priority  of  this  administration.  That 
is  the  task  that  the  gentleman  has  to 
carry. 

I,  in  turn,  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
have  to  carry,  to  convince  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  support  our  Nation's  President 
because  he  is  exactly  right.  It  is  not 
enough  we  look  back  to  the  past,  that 
we  lock  ourselves  into  the  problems 
that  we  have,  that  we  eliminate  the  op- 
portunity for  continuing  growth,  for 
where  the  growth  has  come  from,  as 
the  gentleman  pointed  out.  is  from  ex- 
ports. It  is  important  that  we  focus  on 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Na- 


tion's future,  not  that  may  recapture  a 
past  that  can  never  live  again.  Where 
the  jobs  are  coming  from,  where  the 
growth  is  coming  from  is  clearly  an  ex- 
panded free  trade,  and  if  we  just  lower 
the  barriers  and  let  the  American 
workers  compete  on  an  even  basis  and 
end  this  system  of  one-way  free  trade. 
I  know  we  will  grow  and  I  know  we  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  DREIER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
that  very  helpful  contribution. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  simply  say- 
ing that  while  there  is  this  view  that 
the  passion  is  on  the  other  side,  the 
fear  of  losing  jobs.  I  know  that  my 
friend  joins  me  in  being  very  concerned 
about  the  prospect  of  job  loss  if 
NAFTA  is  not  passed. 

That  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  support  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement,  look 
at  the  details,  look  at  the  fact  that  we 
will  lose  jobs  in  the  United  States 
without  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  and  that  with  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  op- 
portunity is  going  to  be  created  for  the 
American  workers  and  for  us  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  living  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

I  hope  very  much  that  as  November 
17  approaches,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
prevail  and  provide  what  I  think  is  the 
single  most  important  job-creating 
vote  that  we  will  face  in  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 


n  1450 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2520 

Mr.  YATES  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  2520)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1994,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

CONFERE.NCE  REPORT  (H.  REPT.  103-299) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2520)  "making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  6.  7.  8.  20.  21,  25,  29,  37,  40.  45, 
48.  56,  60,  61,  63,  79,  83,  86,  92,  103.  104,  112,  119, 
122. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 28.  31.  34,  36.  57.  58.  59.  64.  68.  70.  80.  91. 
93.  96.  105.  106.  107.  108.  109.  110.  113.  114.  115. 
116,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  1.  2.  4.  10. 
12,  18.  23.  24.  27.  38.  39.  41.  42.  43,  49,  50.  51.  54, 
62.  67,  69,  71.  72,  73,  74.  75,  76,  77.  81,  82,  84,  90, 
95.  100.  101.  102.  111.  118,  120,  121,  123.  124.  12S. 

Amendment  numbered  3: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 
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m  ii>u  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  $12,122,000.  and  the  Senate  ajfree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  U84.313.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 9.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S73.565.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 11.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S6.700.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 13.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S9.000.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the 'same. 

Amendment  numbered  14: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 14.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bji  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S12.000.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 15.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S12.0O0.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S163.519.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S162.O92.0O0:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 19,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SI. 061. 823. 000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 22,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  \ie\x  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert:  :  S42.585.000:  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  26: 


That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 26.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S95.250.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 30,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S65.796.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 32.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S169.436.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 33.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S105.163.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 35.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SI .490.805.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 44.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S166.979.0OO:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 46,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  S81.907.0OO:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  47: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 47.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S77.369.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 52.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S23.83S.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 53.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S18.464.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 55. 'and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S2.394.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  65: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 65.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S168.107.OOO:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  66: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagi^e- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 66.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S2.500.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  78: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 78,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Delete  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same 

Amendment  numbered  85: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 85.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S430.674.00O:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  87: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 87.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S690.375.0OO:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  88: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 88.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S254.025.0OO:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  89: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 89.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S206.800.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  94: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 94,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S86.553.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  97: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 97,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SI. 645. 877. 000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  98; 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 98.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S7.500.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  99: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 99.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S296.982.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same; 

Amendment  numbered  117: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 117.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  first  section  number  named 
in  said  amendment,  insert:  313:  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Sidney  R.  Yates. 

John  P.  Murtha. 

Norman  D.  Dicks. 

Tom  Bevill. 

David  E.  Skaggs. 

Ronald  D.  Coleman, 

WiLLiA.M  H.  Natcher. 

Ralph  Regula. 

Joseph  M.  McDade. 

Jim  Kolbe 
(except    for    amend- 
ments  Nos.    16.    17. 
18.  and  123). 

Ron  Packard 
(except     for    amend- 
ments  Nos.    16.    17. 
18.  and  123). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

J.  Bennett  Johnston. 

Patrick  J.  Leahy. 

Dennis  DeConcini. 

Dale  Bumpers. 

Ernest  F.  Hollings. 

Harry  Reid. 

Patty  Murray, 

Don  Nickles. 
,        Ted  Stevens. 
j        Thad  Cochran. 
I         Mark  O  Hatfield. 
Xtanaqers  un  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
mg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R.  2520), 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  conference  agreement  on  H  R.  2520  in- 
corporates some  of  the  provisions  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 
Report  language  and  allocations  .set  forth  in 
either  House  Report  103-158  or  Senate  Report 
103-114  which  are  not  changed  by  the  con- 
ference are  approved  by  the  committee  of 
conference.  The  statement  of  the  managers, 
while  repeating  some  report  language  for 
emphasis,  does  not  negate  the  language  ref- 
erenced above  unless  expressly  provided 
herein. 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

management  of  lands  and  resources 

Amendment  No.  1:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
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the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  presuppression  activities  S300.000  is  to  corn- 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  plete  the  fire  fuel  break  project  around 
an  amendment  as  follows:  Glenallen,  AK. 

In    lieu    of   the    matter   inserted   by   said  construction  and  access 

amendment,  insert  the  following:  .         _,        ^  »,      „    „            ,   .           ... 

.UA.','AGE^fE.^.'T  OF  LA.'.DS  AND  RESOURCES  Amendment  No.  2:  Reported  in  technical 

For  expenses  necessary  for  protection,  use.  im-  f^fL"""^""  ,,T,  "  '"^"^^f'^  ^"  '^"  ^^"^  °f 
,  .  ,  /  J  ,  J  ,  .  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
provemen.  development,  disposal,  cadastral  sur-  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
veymg.  classification,  and  performance  of  other  ^„  amendment  as  follows: 
functions,  including  maintenance  of  facilities  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  proposed  by  said  amend- 
as  author^i^f  by  law.  in  the  management  of  ^^^^  amended  as  follows: 
lands  and  their  resources  under  the  jurisdiction  ^  ug^  ^f  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
0/  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  including  ment   insert  $10  467  000 

the  general  administration   of  the  Bureau   of  The  managers'  on'  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Land  Management.  $599,860,000.  of  which  the  ^ill  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 

following  amounts  shall  remain  available  until  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

expended:  $1,462,000  to  be  derived  from  the  spe-  The  amendment  appropriates  $10,467,000  for 

aal  receipt  account  established  by  section  4  of  construction  and  access  instead  of  JIO.817.000 

the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  made 

1965.   as  amended   (16   U.S.C.   4601-6a<i)).   and  no  such  appropriation.  The  reduction  below 

$69,418,000  for  the  Automated  Land  and  Mineral  the  amount  proposed  by  the  Senate  consists 

Record  System  Project:  Provided.   That  appro-  of  $250,000   for   a   low-water   crossing   below 

priations  herein  made  shall  be  not  available  for  Pathfinder  Dam..  VTf:  and  $100,000  for  inter- 

the   destruction    of  healthy,    unadopted,    wild  pretation  and  visitor  facilities  at  Forts  Craig 

horses  and  burros  in  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  and  Cummings,  NM. 

Land  .Management  or  its  contractors:  and  in  ad-  i  .vn  ifnincmnu 

dition.  $15,300,000  for  Mining  Law  Administra-  lano  ac«uis.ition 

tion    program    operations    to    remain    available  Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $12,122,000 

through  September  30.  1994.  to  be  reduced  by  ^°''  1*"'^  acquisition  instead  of  $14,877,000  as 

amounts  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man-  Proposed  by  the  House  and  $8,177,000  as  pro- 

agement  and  credited  to  this  appropriation  from  P°l?^  ^^  ^^^  Senate. 

annual  mining  claim  fees  so  as  to  result  m  a  ^^^^'"^"^^rT^"}  ^^^^^  ^°           following 

final  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  estimated  at  distftbution  of  funds. 

not   more   than   $599,860,000:   Provided  further.     Book  Cliffs.  UT  $245,000 

That  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available.     Cache  Creek,  CA  700.000 

not   to  exceed  $5,000,000  from  annual  mining  Central    Valley    Wetlands. 

claims  fees  shall  be  credited  to  this  account  for         CA 900,000 

the  costs  of  administering  the  mining  claim  fee  Cowiche  Canyon  Preserve. 

program,  and  shall  remain  available  until  ex-         WA  400,000 

pended.  Desert  Tortoise  Habitat  ....                     700.000 

The  managers  on   the  part  of  the  Senate  Garden   Park    Fossil   Area. 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the         CO  500.000 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  Idaho  Lands  1.450.000 

The    amendment    appropriates    $599,860,000     Mclntire  Spring.  CO  550.0C0 

for  management  of  lands  and  resources  in-     Morongo  Canyons.  CA  200.000 

stead  of  $604,415,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen-  Pechanga   Burial   Grounds. 

ate.  The  House  did  not  include 'funds  for  this         CA  300.000 

account      The     amendment     also     derives     ^*"  Pedro  NCA.  AZ  1.000.000 

$15,300,000  for  mining  law  administration  and  Santa     Rosas     Mountains, 

$5,000,000  for  the  administration  of  the  min-     ,„^^  - ;i;    ■, ,■••"••  ^'S??'??? 

ing  claim   fee   program  from  mining  claim  \J,est  Eugene  Wetlands.  OR                  ,1^-999 

fees,  and  prohibits  the  destruction  of  healthy     J^ood  Kiver.  OK  v^S"^ 

wiM  ^horses  and  burros  as  proposed  by  the  iegSfon  •Management"::                  I  mZ 

The  decrease  from  the  amount  proposed  by  ^otal.  Bureau  of  Land 

the  Senate  consists  of  $250,000  for  oil  and  gas  Management  12  122  000 
in  energy  and  minerals  development;  $55,000 

for  preparation  of  land  for  disposal  and  sale  The  managers  acknowledge  that  Uintah 
in  Oregon.  $400,000  for  land  withdrawal  re-  County.  Utah,  has  established  a  policy  of  no 
views,  and  $1,000,000  for  land  exchanges,  all  net  gain  of  Federal  land  and  no  net  loss  of 
in  lands  and  realty  management;  $300,000  for  private  property  within  the  county,  as  a 
the  Rio  Puerco  watershed.  NM.  in  soil,  means  to  ensure  a  stable  and  secure  tax  base, 
water,  and  air  management;  $300,000  for  ri-  Therefore,  the  funds  to  be  used  to  complete 
parian  management.  $600,000  for  threatened  acquisition  of  the  Cripple  Cowboy  Ranch  in 
and  endangered  species  habitat  management,  the  Book  Cliffs/Bitter  Creek.  UT  area  cannot 
and  $750,000  for  general  habitat  management,  be  expended  until  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
all  in  wildlife  habiut  management;  $50,000  agement  (1)  identifies  a  list  of  specific  Fed- 
for  the  Chacoan  Outliers  in  cultural  re-  eral  acreage  located  throughout  Uintah 
sources  management:  $50,000  for  the  bicycle  County,  which  is  equal  in  value  and  equal  in 
trail  between  Glendale  and  Powers.  OR.  and  amount  to  the  acreage  involved  with  the  full 
$400,000  for  general  management  activities,  acquisition  of  the  Cripple  Cowboy  Ranch, 
both  in  recreation  resources  management;  that  will  be  exchanged  to  the  county  in  a 
and  $500,000  for  facilities  maintenance.  diligent  and  timely  manner,  and  (2)  has  con- 

The  managers  agree  that  $55,000  is  avail-  suited  with  the  Uintah  County  Commission, 

able  within  funds  for  lands  and  realty  man-  Oregon  and  California  grant  lands 

agement  to  allow  the  BLM  to  prepare  for  the  The  managers  agree   that  the   Bureau   of 

disposal  and  sale  of  1.500  acres  of  BLM-ad-  Land    Management    may    reprogram    funds 

ministered    ands  in  order  to  compensate  for  ^it^in    this  account   for  watershed   assess- 

the    OSS  of  local  county  tax  revenues  which  ^g^^  ^^^  restoration,  up  to  a  maximum  of 

results   from    the   acquisition   of   the   Wood  j17.300.OOO.  Within  60  days  of  enactment,  the 

River  Ranch  in  the  Klamath  Basin.  OR.  Department  shall  report  to  the  Committees 

FIRE  PROTECTION  on    Appropriations    as    to    which    programs 

The  managers  agree  that  within  funds  pro-  were    decreased    to    provide    the    watershed 

vided      for      Bureau      of      Indian      Affairs  funds. 
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Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  in  technical  ued  or  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  to  be  ac- 

dlsa^eement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  counted  for  solely  on  his  certificate,  not  to  ei- 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  ceed  tlO.OOO:  Provided.  That  notwithstanding  44 

'concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  U.S.C.  501.  the  Bureau  may,  under  cooperative 

an  amendment  as  follows:  cost-sharing  and  partnership  arrangements  au- 

In    lieu   of   the   matter   proposed   by   said  thorized  by  law.  procure  printing  services  from 

amendment,  insert:  cooperators  in  connection  with  jointly-produced 

RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS  publicatioris  for  which  the  cooperators  share  the 

For  rehabilitation,  protection,  and  acquisition  cojt  of  printing  either  mcash  or  in  services,  and 

of  lands  and  interests  therein,  and  improvement  the  Bureau  determines  the  cooperator  is  capable 

of  Federal  range-lands  pursuant  to  section  401  of  meeting  accepted  quality  standards^ 

of  the  Federal  Land  pllicy  and  Management  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.   1701).  notwithstanding  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 

any  other  Act.  sums  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

all  moneys  received  d^ing  the  pnor  fiscal  year  The  amendment  provides  indefinite  appro- 

under  s^tions  3  and  15  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Priations   for   range   Improvements,   service 

Act  (43  use.  315  et  seq  )  and  the  amount  des-  charges,  deposits,  and  forfeitures,  and  mls- 

ignated  for  range  improvements  from  grazing  cellaneous   trust  funds  as  proposed  by   the 

fees     and     mineral     leasing     receipts     from  Senate.  The  House  bill  included  no  appro- 

Bankhead-Jones  lands  transferred  to  the  De-  P'l"'""^  f°';'^«^rf°""^,„.„  „.„,„,„„ 

partment  of  the  Inteuor  pursuant  to  law.  but  The  amendment  also  Includes  administra- 

not  less  than  SIO.025.000.  to  remain  available  "^e  provisions  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 

until  expended:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  agement  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  amended 

S600.000  Vhall  be  available  for  administrative  ex-  to  delete  references  W  expenditures  for  Or- 

LZ^'  egon  and  California  Railroad  and  Coos  Bay 

^^  Waton  Road  irrant  lands  no  longer  required. 

SERVICE  CHARGES.  DEFOsns.  AND  FORFEITURES  ^hf  Hous^hal  no  Similar  provisfon. 

For  administrative  expenses  and  other  costs  wildlife  Service 

related  to  processing  application  documents  and  "=•  *•  'SH  and  wildlife  bERViCE 

other  authorizations  for   use  and  disposal   of  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

public  lands  and  resources,  for  costs  of  provid-  Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  S484,313.000 

ing  copies  of  official  public  land  documents,  for  for      resource      management      instead      of 

monitoring  construction,  operation,  and  termi-  $492,229,000   as    proposed   by    the   House    and 

nation  of  facilities  in  conjunction  with  use  au-  $476,831,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

thorizations.  and  for  rehabilitation  of  damaged  The  net  change  to  the  House  position  In- 

property.   such  amounts  as   may   be  collected  eludes  the  following: 
under  sections  209(b).  304(a).  304(b).  305(a).  and 

504(g)  of  the  Act  approved  October  21.  1976  (43  ^creases. 

t;.i.C.  770/;,  and  sections  101  and  203  of  Public  Bay  estuary  program  CO- 

Late  93-153.  to  be  immediately  available  until  o,°'^,l"o.„^n  .Viinio. ?Qfi"nnn 

expended.  Provided.  That  notwithstanding  any  P\»tt«  River  studies                               196.000 

provision  to  the  contrary  of  section  305(a)  of  the  0^!,,.    "\°   ,    ^'^*'"*®                     ™™ 

Act  of  October  21.  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1735(a)).  any  ^^^^\ll°^ll\    ^^^                      ^'"^ 

moneys  that  have  been  or  will  be  received  pursu-  A'**^''   tf  fetv    and    sur- 

ant  to  that  section,  whether  as  a  result  of  for-  "on     sa  ety    ana    sur 

feiture.compromu^e.  or  settlement  ^f  not  appro-  Nj^^^'^^i^oUated  Water 

pnate  for  refund  pursuant  to  section  305(c)  of  o^rtlprnpnt  Act                                      100  000 

that  Act  (43  US.C.  1735(c)).  shall  ^available  ^Ska  r'Se^' JeratVons                          ' 

and  may  be  expended  under  the  '^^t^onty  of  transfer  from  NBS) 665.000 

this  or  subsequent  appropriations  Acts  by  the  ^^^^^   subsistence    har- 

Secretary    to    improve,    protect,    or   rehabilitate  ,250  OOO 

any  public  lands  administered  through  the  Bu-  Harvestinformation":::::::                     25O:0OO 

reau  of  Land  Management  which   have  been  Training                                                   VOO  000 

damaged  by  the  action  of  a  resource  developer.        Philadelphia port       of 

purchaser,  permittee,  or  any  unauthorized  per-  ontrv                                                         100  000 

son,  without  regard  to  whether  all  moneys  col-  Baltimo're'port  of  entity 7.                     200:000 

lected  from  each  such  forfeiture,  compromise,  or  Dgg^eases- 

settlement  are  used  on  the  exact  lands  damage'  Endangered  species: 

to  which  led  to  the  forfeiture,  compromise,  or  Prelisting                                             250  000 

settlement:  Provided  further.  That  such  moneys  Listing        250  000 

are  in  excess  of  amounts  needed  to  repair  dam-  Consultation'";!;"!!!;!!;"                    1,500;000 

age  to  the  exact  land  for  which  collected.  Recovery                                          2  125  0009 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRUST  FUSDS  Washington               State 

In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  to  be  ex-  ecosystems  project  138.000 

pended  under  existing  law.  there  is  hereby  ap-  Chicago  Wetlands  Office                        143.000 

propriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  contributed  gay  estuary  program: 

under  section  307  of  the  Act  of  October  21.  1976  Puget  Sound  69.000 

(43  U.S.C.  1701).  and  such  amounts  as  may  be  san  Francisco  Bay  25,000 

advanced  for  administrative  costs,  surveys,  ap-  Long  Island   Sound/So. 

praisals.  and  costs  of  malcing  conveyances  of  jjew  England   100,000 

omitted  lands  under  section  211(b)  of  that  Act.  Hydropower   licensing/re- 

to  remain  available  until  expended.  licensing  '. 125,000 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROvisioss  Environmental   contami- 

Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  land  Man-  nants   500,000 

agement  shall  be  available  for  purchase,  erec-  National  Wetlands  Inven- 

tion.   and   dismantlement   of  temporary   struc-  tory  1.100.000 

tures.  and  alteration  and  rnaintenance  of  nee-  Challenge  Cost  Share  250.000 

essary  buildings  and  appurtenant  facilities  to  Air  quality  activities  250.000 

which  the  United  States  has  title:  up  to  SIOO.OOO  Habitat  Management 800.000 

for  payments,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Refuge     operations     and 

for  information  or  evidence  concerning  viola-  maintenance  375.000 

tions  of  laws  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Water  rights  250.000 

Land   .Management:    miscellaneous   and   emer-  Maintenance 500.000 

gency  expenses  of  enforcement  activities  author-  RESERVA   150,000 
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North  American  Water- 
fowl Management  Pro- 
gram Coordination  $125,000 

Fisheries  stewardship 500.000 

Interjurisdictional  rivers  427.000 

Space  rental  1,000.000 

The  managers  agree  to  the  following: 

1.  Up  to  $100,000  within  habitat  conserva- 
tion Is  available  for  model  wetlands  restora- 
tion at  The  Wilds,  Ohio. 

2.  $400,000  is  Included  within  the  recovery 
budget  for  Mexican  wolf  recovery  programs. 

3.  The  Service  is  to  follow  the  guidance 
provided  in  House  Report  103-158  regarding 
the  innovative  habitat  conservation  program 
in  southern  California. 

4.  None  of  the  reduction  for  habitat  man- 
agement below  the  House  level  is  specifically 
directed  at  Patuxent  NWR.  MD. 

5.  While  $665,000  has  been  transferred  back 
to  refuge  operations  in  Alaska  from  the  Na- 
tional Biological  Survey,  the  Service  should 
continue  to  coordinate  with  the  NBS  on 
those  activities  which  have  been  conducted 
for  several  years  by  the  Alaska  Research 
Center. 

The  managers  urge  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  complete  its  review  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  release  and  harvest  of 
captive-reared  mallards  on  State  licensed 
regulated  shooting  areas.  The  Service  should 
review  all  data  bases  on  this  issue.  Including 
Its  current  study  on  duck  release  programs 
as  well  as  other  studies  in  progress,  and 
present  its  findings  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  other  Interested  parties 
before  considering  any  changes  In  regula- 
tions. 

The  managers  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  Treaty  Indian  Catch  Monitoring  Pro- 
gram and  the  essential  role  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  providing  technical 
assistance  in  support  of  this  program  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  Tribal  com- 
mercial fisheries  harvest  data.  The  managers 
encourage  the  Service  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  ensure  the  continued  success  of  the 
Treaty  Indian  Catch  Monitoring  Program. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Earmarks  $2,500,000  for 
the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $1,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Deletes  Senate  provi- 
sion earmarking  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of 
compiling  and  maintaining  a  database  con- 
sisting of  big  game  and  small  game  popu- 
lation levels  and  hunter  harvests  in.  and  ad- 
jacent to.  areas  under  consideration  for  wolf 
reintroduction.  While  not  specifying  a  cer- 
tain dollar  amount,  the  managers  urge  the 
Service  to  compile  this  data  within  available 
funds  consistent  with  the  objectives  identi- 
fied in  the  Senate  bill  language  and.  in  par- 
ticular, to  make  use  of  data  already  avail- 
able and  to  cooperate  with  State  efforts  al- 
ready underway  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive big  game  database. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  Senate  earmark 
of  $40,000  for  the  research  program  relating 
to  habitat  and  reixspulation  studies  and  pos- 
sible interactions  between  wolves  and  moun- 
tain lions  in  and  around  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.  This  issue  is  addressed  under 
the  National  Biological  Survey. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $73,565,000 
for  construction  instead  of  $53,209,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $79,388,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  to  the  following  dis- 
tribution of  funds: 

Site  OescnplKNi  taiouni 

•imus  NM)  n  OHice/midence  KciiKnmni         $294,000 
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Site 


DescnptKwi 


Amount 


Bea'  Rivet  MBR.  JT 

Boremjn  fls^  Tec*  Center, 
Ml 

Caoe  Romain  NWR,  SC 

Cnetiaiis  Rivet,  WA 

CralJ  OrchirH  WMR  

Eastern  Sliofe  of  \tr|iiiii 
NWR,  VA 

Hatcliie  NWR,  IK  

Hawaii  Captive  Biteding  Fa- 
cility, HI 

Hawaii  Reluges.  HI 

Kenai  NWR,  W     . 

Nelctiikan  Eco  Sewces.  AK 

Lake  llo  «W,  NO  

Limer  Truckee  Rntr.  NV 

Makati  NFH,  WA  

National  Ed  I  Training  Ce<i- 
lei  WV 

NoiuPee  MM).  MS  

Ottawa  mtR.  OH  ^ 

Ouray  mm.  UT  ..]. 

Pacific  Institute  of  Natural 

Sciences.  OR 
Pacific  Island  MM).  HI 
Pantlier  Swamp  NM),  MS 
Prime  Hoot  NWR.  D€   -  - 

Tensas  WK.  lA 

Togiak  nm.  AK 

Trempealeau  MVR,  W)  

Upper  Souns  NWR,  NO 
Walnut  Creek  NWH  lA 

Wentieim  NWR.  NY  

Wichita  Mtns  WR.  OK  


Flood  damage  repair 
Fish  contammant  building 

Replxement  visitor  center 
River  restoration 
Water  tower  rehapilitation 
Complete  visitor  center 

Handicapped  fishing  access 
Endangered  bird  species 


Fencing    

Skilak  Loop 

Replace  dock  facilities 

Improve  dam  safety 

Restore  habitat  

Road  RehabilitatiOfi  

Training  Center  


William  Finiey  NWR.  OR  .- . 

Emergency  prmects     

Dam  safety  inspections 

Bridge  Inspections    

Construction  manigenieflt 
Offset 


Plan  bridge  replacement 
Met2ger  Marsh  dike 
Endangered  ra^ortack  sucker 
Pelican  Lake  Pipeline  


Repair  seawall 

Replace  4  bridges 

Replace  office/visitor  center 

Access  road    

Employee  housing  (3)  

Entrance  road  bodge    

High  hazard  dam 

Refuge  devetopment  

Building  repairs 

Grama  Lake  Dam 

Complete  facility 

Waste  water  treatment  sys- 
tem 

Muddy  Creek  Bridge  replace- 
mcfH. 


like  Elticf  Tkofflu  dam  . 


Tolil 


$250,000 
I. 160.000 

1,550,000 
200,000 
439,000 

l.OOOOOO 

500.000 
1.500.000 

450.000 

2,000.000 

1.350.000 

9,280.000 

450.000 

500.000 

21.280.000 

800.000 
1.800.000 
970.000 
714.000 
650.000 

500.000 

1.375.000 

342,000 

2.620.000 

1,145.000 

351,000 

6.303.000 

5.290.000 

334.000 

560.000 

600.000 

150.000 

130.000 

1.000.000 

594.000 

579.000 

5,540.000 

-  985.000 

73,565,000 


No  funds  have  been  provided  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  the  pollution 
abatement  facility  at  the  Winthrop  National 
Fish  Hatchery,  WA  because  this  facility  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

The  managers  agree  that  the  fiscal  year 

1994  appropriation  ends  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  Pacific  Institute  of  Natural 
Sciences. 

The  managers  have  provided  an  additional 
$1.5  million  to  the  Service  for  Phase  I  of  the 
captive  propagation  facility  for  endangered 
species  in  Hawaii.  Since  the  Service  has  stat- 
ed that  this  project  is  a  high  priority,  the 
managers  expect  the  Service  to  include  the 
funds  needed  for  operation  of  this  facility 
and  Phase  II  construction  in  the  fiscal  year 

1995  budget  and  beyond. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
of  which  $1,800,000  shall  be  available  as  a  grant 
from  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to  Ducks  Unlimited.  Inc..  for  construction  of  the 
Federal  portion  of  the  dike  and  pumping  station 
at  Metzger  Marsh:  Provided.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  a  single 
procurement  for  the  construction  of  facilities  at 
the  Walnut  Creek  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Iowa  may  be  issued  which  includes  the  full 
scope  of  the  project:  Provided  further.  That  the 
solicitation  and  the  contract  shall  contain  the 
clause  "availability  of  funds"  found  at  48  CFR 
52.323  18 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  restores  House  language 
stricken  by  the  Senate  regarding  construc- 
tion of  a  Metzger  Marsh  dike  and  pumping 
station  at  Ottawa  NWR.  OH  and  allows  a  sin- 


gle procurement  to  go  forward  for  construc- 
tion at  Walnut  Creek  NWR,  lA. 

NATURAL  RESOURCE  DAMAGE  ASSESSMENT  AND 
RESTORATION  FUND 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $6,700,000 
for  natural  resource  damage  assessment  in- 
stead of  $7,260,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $6,260,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  which  appropriates  $82,655,000 
for  land  acquisition  instead  of  $61,610,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $76,204,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  to  the  following  dis- 
tribution: 


ACE  River  Basin,  SC  

$3,000,000 

Alaska     Peninsula     NWR, 

AK  .■ 

250.000 

Alaska  Refuges 

3,000,000 

Archie  Carr  NWR.  FL  

1,390,000 

Back  Bay  NWR.  VA  

500,000 

Balcones           Canyonlands 

NWR.  TX  

3,000.000 

Bald  Knob  NWR,  AR  

1.000.000 

Bogue  Chitto  NWR.  LA  

500,000 

Buenos  Aires  NWR,  AZ  

1,200,000 

Cache  River,  AR  

3,000,000 

Canaan  Valley  NWR,  WV  ,.. 

2,000,000 

Cape  May  NWR,  NJ  

2,100,000 

Chincoteague  NWR,  VA  

500,000 

Columbian  Deer  NWR,  WA. 

500,000 

Connecticut     River     NWR 

(planning)  

500,000 

Cypress  Creek  NWR.  IL  

3,000,000 

E.B.  Forsythe  NWR,  NJ 

4,500,000 

Emiquon  NWR,  NJ   

1,430,000 

Grand  Bay  NWR,  MS,  AL  .. 

500,000 

Grasslands   (Gallo   Ranch), 

CA 

2,100,000 

Grays  Harbor  NWR.  WA  .... 

1,000,000 

Great  Swamp  NWR.  NJ  

500,000 

Kilauea  NWR.  HI  

2,175,000 

Lake    Wales    Ridge    NWR, 

FL 

2,000,000 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 

NWR.  TX  

2,360,000 

Lower  Suwannee  NWR.  FL. 

1,000,000 

Marais  de  Cygnes.  KS  

400,000 

Minnesota     Valley     NWR. 

MN  

1.000.000 

Pelican  Island  NWR,  FL  .... 

1.220.000 

Pettaquamscutt  NWR.  RI  ., 

750,000 

Rachel  Carson  NWR,  ME  ... 

2,000,000 

Red  Rock  Lakes.  MT  

400,000 

Sacramento     River    NWR, 

CA 

3,000.000 

San    Francisco   Bay   NWR. 

CA 

2.500,000 

St.  Marks  NWR.  FL  

780,000 

Sippewisset  Marsh,  MA  

800,000 

Stewart       B.       McKinney 

NWR,  CT 

1,600.000 

Stone  Lakes  NWR.  CA 

1,000.000 

Tensas  NWR,  LA 

1,900,000 

Trinity  River  NWR,  TX  

1.000,000 

Tualatin  NWR,  OR  

2.000,000 

Two  Ponds  Wetlands,  CO  ... 

1.800,000 

Wallkill  NWR.  NJ  

'  2,000,000 

Inholdings  

1,000,000 

Acquisition  management  .. 

8,500,000 

Emergency/hardships  

1,000.000 

National  Fish  and  Wildlife 

Foundation  

5.000,000 

Total.    Fish    and    Wild 

life  Service  

82,655,000 
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The  managers  agree  that  the  $500,000  rec- 
ommended for  the  implementation  of  the 
Silvio  O.  Conte  Refuge  Act  of  1990  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Basin  will  be  used  pri- 
marily to  complete  the  planning  process. 
The  Conte  refuge  represents  an  opportunity 
for  a  new  kind  of  wildlife  refuge,  one  that 
emphasizes  building  on  existing  efforts  to 
protect  the  ecosystem  and  on  cooperative 
agreements  between  State,  local.  Federal 
agencies,  private  landowners,  and  nonprofit 
foundations  and  citizen  organizations.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  should  interpret 
the  Connecticut  River  in  the  context  of  the 
region's  cultural,  geological  and  ecological 
history  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  National  Park  Service  working  in  a 
coordinated  fashion. 

The  appropriation  for  acquisition  at  E.B. 
Forsythe  NWR,  NJ  is  for  tracts  at  Chestnut 
Neck,  Reedy  Creek,  Stout  Creek  and 
Manahawkin  in  the  Barnegat  Expansion 
Area. 

COOPERATIVE  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
CONSERVATION  FUND 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $9,000,000 
for  the  cooperative  endangered  species  con- 
servation fund  instead  of  $9,571,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $8,571,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  FUND 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $12,000,000 
for  the  National  wildlife  refuge  fund  instead 
of  $11,748,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$13,748,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  WETLANDS  CONSERVATION 
FUND 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $12,000,000 
for  the  North  American  Wetlands  Conserva- 
tion Fund  instead  of  $11,257,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $13,257,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

National  Biological  Survey 
research.  inventories,  and  surveys 
Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates 
$163,519,000  for  research,  inventories,  and  sur- 
veys instead  of  $163,604,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $156,837,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  net  change  to  the  House  position  in- 
cludes the  following: 
Increases: 
Restoration      of     House 
general  reduction  (spe- 
cies biology) $600,000 

Restoration  of  House 
general  reduction  (pop- 
ulation dynamics)  600.000 

Restoration  of  House 
general  reduction 

(ecosystems)  2.500.000 

Reno  biodiversity  initia- 
tive    1.500,000 

Patuxent  operations 400,000 

Stuttgart,  AR  facility  ...,  90,000 

Decreases: 
Genetics  and  systematica 

research  375,000 

Endangered  plant  re- 
search    300.000 

Population  dynamics 300.000 

Monitoring  and  inven- 
tory    500,000 

Landscape  functions 300,000 

Large  rivers  400.000 

Southern  forested  wet- 
lands    250,000 

Ecological      impacts     of 

contaminants  250,000 

Transfer    to    Bureau    of 

Mines  400,000 

Aquatic  Gap  Analysis 500,000 
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National  Park  Service 
inventories  

Socioeconomics '  evalua- 
tion   

Technical  Support  Cen- 
ter   

Administration 


S500.000 

500.000 

200.000 
I.OOO.OOO 


The  managers  a^ee  to  the  following: 

1.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  ad- 
ministrative costs  at  a  minimum.  The  man- 
agers do  not  want  potential  savmgs  from 
consolidation  of  Department  of  the  Interior 
research  functions  to  be  eroded  by  a  signifi- 
cant growth  in  overhead  positions:  particu- 
larly important  is  to  control  the  number  of 
positions  and  dollars  associated  with  Con- 
gressional and  Public  Affairs. 

2.  Money  for  a  waterfowl  survey  in  the 
Yukon-Kuskokwin  NWR.  AK  and  for  Alaska 
marine  mammal  management  is  included 
within  the  amount  provided  as  proposed  in 
the  budget  and  by  the  House.  The  managers 
expect  the  National  Biological  Survey  to 
continue  these  activities  in  coordination 
with  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

3.  The  Survey  is  to  allocate  $40,000  for  the 
research  program  relating  to  habitat  and  re- 
population  studies  and  possible  interactions 
between  wolves  and  mountain  lions  in  and 
around  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  retain  the 
Fish  Farming  Experimental  Laboratory  in 
Stuttgart.  Arkansas,  in  the  National  Bio- 
logical Survey.  The  managers  are  aware  of 
concerns,  however,  that  placing  the  Labora- 
tory in  the  National  Biological  Survey  may 
not  be  compatible  with  the  Laboratory's  leg- 
islative mandate  under  the  Fish  and  Rice 
Rotation  Act  (PL.  85-342).  Because  of  this 
concern,  the  managers  will  reexamine  at  the 
end  of  1994  whether  the  Laboratory  should  be 
located  in  the  National  Biological  Survey  or 
if  the  unique  research  mandate  and  mission 
of  the  Laboratory  might  be  better  served  by 
moving  the  Laboratory  to  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Services  Fishery  Operations  or  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Amendment  No  17:  Earmarks  $162,092,000 
to  remain  available  until  September  30.  1995 
Instead  of  $162,177,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $155,410,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  under  this  head  shall  be  used 
to  conduct  new  surveys  on  private  property  un- 
less specifically  authorised  m  writing  by  the 
property  owner 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  that  funding  for  the 
National  Biological  Survey  is  provided  only 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  law  and  shall  be 
used  to  continue  ongoing  research  activities 
of  the  Department  previously  carried  out  by 
a  variety  of  separate  agencies  within  the  De- 
partment. This  provision  is  not  intended  to 
create  or  diminish  any  activity  or  power, 
whether  express  or  implied.  The  funding  is 
specifically  limited  in  kind  and  scope  to  re- 
search and  other  activities  expressly  author- 
ized by  law. 

While  the  managers  support  the  goals  out- 
lined by  the  Secretary  when  he  proposed  cre- 
ation of  this  new  agency,  i.e.  to  consolidate 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  biologi- 
cal information,  concerns  have  been  raised 
about  the  authorities  of  the  new  agency,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  private  property 
rights    and    the    use    of    volunteers    which 


should  rightly  be  addressed  through  the  au- 
thorizing process  which  is  currently  ongoing. 
The  managers  encourage  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing committees  to  act  promptly  to 
clarify  the  mission  and  responsibilities  of 
this  new  agency.  Language  is  also  included 
requiring  written  permission  of  the  property 
owner  before  conducting  any  new  surveys  on 
private  property. 

The  amendment  also  deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage regarding  use  of  volunteers  and  ac- 
ceptance of  lands,  buildings,  or  equipment 
from  public  and  private  sources. 

National  Park  Service 

operation  of  the  n.\t10nal  park  system 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates 
$1,061,823,000  for  operation  of  the  National 
park  system  instead  of  $1,059,033,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $1,063,336,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Changes  to  the  Senate  distribution  of 
funds  is  as  follows: 


Increases: 

Resource  stewardship: 

Special  focus/new  parks 

$1,007,000 

Work                        force 

professionalization  ... 

900.000 

Prototype  monitoring 

100.000 

System  level  research 

100.000 

Carlsbad    Caverns    NP. 

NM  

150.000 

Everglades  NP.  FL  

500,000 

San     Francisco     Mari- 

time NHP.  CA  

350.000 

Santa     Monica     Moun- 

tains NRA.  CA  

310.000 

Visitor  services: 

Big  Bend  NP.  TX  (air- 

plane operations)  

125.000 

Guadalupe     Mountains 

NP.  TX 

370.000 

Chamizal  NMEM.  TX  . 

132.000 

Cuyahoga  Valley  NRA. 

OH   

1.200.000 

Allegheny  Portage  RR. 

PA    

150.000 

Ft  Necessity  NB.  PA  .. 

250.000 

Johnstown              Flood 

NMEM.  PA    

100.000 

Fords  Theatre 

75.000 

Special           Focus/New 

Parks  

136.000 

Maintenance:         Special 

focus/new  parks  

714.000 

Park     Support:     Special 

focu&new  parks  

155.000 

Decreases: 

Cultural  resources  cyclic 

maintenance  

844.000 

Regional   cyclic    mainte- 

nance   

2.474.000 

Regional  repair  and  reha- 

bilitation   

2.906.000 

Base  increase  (Park  sup- 

port)   

600.000 

Challenge  Cost  Share  

1.000.000 

Poverty  Point  NM.  LA 

212.000 

Keweenaw  NHP.  MI  

300.000 

The  managers  agree  that  there  Is  no  spe- 
cific earmark  for  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  within 
the  increase  for  the  National  Trail  System 
and  there  is  no  earmark  for  the  New  Jersey 
Coastal  Heritage  Trail. 

Within  the  amounts  provided  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1  $350,000  for  trails  at  Big  South  Fork 
NRA.  TN 

2.  $50,000  for  picnic  shelters  at  Bighorn 
Canyon  NRA.  WY.  and 

3.  $40,000  for  the  Sterling  Munro  nature 
trail  at  North  Cascades.  NP.  WA. 

The  managers  are  aware  of  the  National 
Park  Service's  decision  to  remove  the  under- 


ground commercial  concession  operated  fa- 
cilities from  the  concessions  contract  at 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park.  The  man- 
agers encourage  the  Secretary  to  revisit  this 
issue  and  to  ensure  that  adequate  oppor- 
tunity will  continue  to  be  provided  for  public 
input  on  this  decision.  Among  the  factors 
that  should  be  covered  upon  further  review 
are:  whether  the  lunchroom  has  a  negative 
impact  on  the  environmental  integrity  of  the 
caverns,  impact  on  the  visitor  experience, 
and  consistency  with  16  U.S.C.  20. 

The  managers  agree  to  review  funding  for 
Keweenaw  NHP.  MI  during  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation. 

Amendment  No.  20;  Strikes  Senate  lan- 
guage prohibiting  the  National  Park  Service 
from  entering  into  concessionaire  contracts 
that  do  not  include  a  termination  for  cause 
clause.  The  House  had  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Deletes  Senate  provi- 
sion which  reallocates  two  natural  resource 
management  positions  for  wolf  reintroduc- 
tion  to  improvement  of  the  physical  infra- 
structure of  Yellowstone  NP. 

The  managers  expect  that  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  will  receive  fair  consideration  in 
the  allocation  of  the  increased  funds  pro- 
vided for  park  operations  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
In  allocating  these  resources,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice should  address  the  need  for  balance  be- 
tween funds  for  natural  resource  protection 
and  visitor  services.  Any  increases  provided 
for  natural  resource  activities  should  be  tar- 
geted towards  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  significant  natural  resources 
which  draw  so  many  visitors  to  the  first  es- 
tablished national  park,  and  not  be  used  for 
activities  associated  with  wolf  reintroduc- 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  the  park  should  seek 
to  maximize  the  provisions  of  the  recently 
enacted  Budget  Reconciliation  legislation 
related  to  funding  for  fee  collection  activi- 
ties. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  AND  PRESERVATION 

Amendment  No.  22;  Appropriates  $42,585,000 
for  national  recreation  and  preservation  In- 
stead of  $35,606,000  as  proF>osed  by  the  House 
and  $43,844,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  agreement  also  deletes  the  Senate  ear- 
mark of  $610,000  for  the  Roosevelt  Campo- 
bello  International  Park  Commission.  Delet- 
ing this  language  in  no  way  reduces  the 
amount  available  to  the  Roosevelt  Campo- 
bello  International  Park  Commission. 

Changes  to  the  House  position  include  in- 
creases of  $250,000  for  the  National  Center  for 
Preservation  Technology.  $300,000  for  Inter- 
national Park  Affairs.  $25,000  for  the  Maine 
Acadian  Cultural  Preservation  Commission. 
$750,000  for  the  Native  Hawaiian  culture  and 
arts  program.  $5,304,000  for  the  Wheeling  Na- 
tional Heritage  area.  $400,000  for  Steel  Herit- 
age Industry  technical  assistance  and  a  de- 
crease of  $50,000  in  grant  administration. 

The  funding  level  includes  $5,304,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  for  the  Wheeling 
project.  These  funds  are  made  available  sub- 
ject to  the  passage  of  authorizing  legislation, 
however,  in  the  event  authorizing  legislation 
is  not  enacted  prior  to  March  30.  1994,  these 
funds  will  become  available  at  that  time.  In 
the  interim  period,  the  Park  Service  may 
provide  technical  assistance  funds  only  for 
the  Wheeling  project. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  which  appropriates 
$201,724,000  for  construction  instead  of 
$183,949,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$191,136,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  agree  to  the  following  dis- 
tribution: 


AcadiJ  W  M( 

Restore  carnage  roads 

1.327,000 

Alaska  Parks 

Employee  housing 

5,433,000 

Alaska  Parks        

Communication  system 

2,560,000 

Allegneny  Portaie  Ijilrud. 

PA 
Bisca/ne  NP,  fl 

Lemon  House  Rehahilitation 

1,930,000 

Equipment,  eihitiits,  trails 

3355,000 

Blackstone  River  Vttley  NHC 

Massachusetts/Rhode  Is- 
land 
Hare  Mill  Pond  dam 

500,000 

Blue  Ridte  Pailmai.  VA 

450,000 

Boston  NHP.  MA 

Old  South  Meeting  House 

2,400,000 

Boston  NHP  MA    , 

Dorchester  Heights 

700  000 

Boston  NHP  MA    .  

USS  Constitution  Museum 

1,900  000 

Boston  Public  LiDtiiy.  MA 

Rehabiiilation 

2,000,000 

Cliam>2al  NM  TX 

Landscape,  lightinf 

840.000 

Ctiickamauga-Cnaltanoota 

Road  relocation  

3.600.000 

NMP 

Chickasaw  NRA.  (M 

Campground  rehabilitation 

1,420.000 

Colonial  NHP  VA   . 

Jones  Mill  Pond  dam 

1.000.000 

Coul«  Dam  NRA.  »(A 

Boat  launch     

416.000 

Crater  Lake  Nationil  Park. 
Curaloia  Valley  NRA.  OH 

Campground  expansion 

150.000 

Kreici  tone  waste  cleanup 

3.800  000 

Armington  dam  safety 

200,000 

mods 

Rehabilitate  historic  struc- 

1.000.000 

tures 

Railroad  track  and  bridges 

2000  000 

Delaware  Water  Gap  NRA. 

Raymondskill  Falls  Develop- 

450.000 

PA 

ment 

Bushkill  Access 

1.300.000 

195  000 

Oenali  NPP.  AK 

Mountain  rescue  center 

1.487.000 

Teklmika  restrooms  

2.200.000 

Franklin  0  RoosevKt  Memo- 

11.000 000 

rial.  DC 
Gateway  NRA.  NY 

Great  Kills  Bathhouse  

7.150.000 

Gateway  NRA.  N» 

Reis  Part         

5.200.000 

GettysDuri  NMP.  PA 

Technical  assistance .-. 

100.000 

Grand  Can»on  NP  *Z 

Employee  housing 

6.447.000 

Great  Basin  NP.  NV 

Water  system    

250.000 

Harpers  Ferry  Nilnnal  His- 

Lower town 

2.637  000 

toric  Park 

Mat  Sorinis.  A» 

Flood  Control _ 

350,000 

Ice  Age  Scientific  Reserve. 
Independence  NHC  PA 

ahibits  

500.000 

Rehabilitate  ulilify  system 

15,100,000 

Indiana  Dunes  Nl.  IH 

long  lake  Wetlands  Over- 
look 
Site  building  restoration 

125.000 

James  A  Garlield  NHS  OH 

1,311000 

lean  Lalitte  NHP  LA 

Various  proiects 

925,000 

Jonn  0  Rockefeller  Partwaji. 

WY 
Kaiaupapa  NHP  HI 

Relocate  Flagg  Ranch 

700.000 

525.000 

Lackawanna  Heritafe  Parti. 

PA 
Lincoln  Research  Center,  IL 

Teclinical  issistinct 

670.000 

Begin  construction  ,, 

3,000,000 

Lincoln  Home  NHS.  IL 

Dubois  House  rehabilrtation 

709,000 

LB)  Ranch  NHS  TX 

tihibits 

1,400  000 

Martin  Lutrier  King.  )r  NHS. 

GA 
Mount  Rainier  NP  HA 

Visitor  facilities 

9,982,000 

Paradise  water/sewer  sys- 
tem 
Correct  safety  hazards 

1.230,000 

Mount  Vernon  Bicycle  Trail. 

VA 
Natchez  Trace  Partway.  MS 

250.000 

Parkway  construction 

4,000  000 

Natchez  NHP.  MS 

Melrose 

702,000 

National  Capital  Parks.  DC 

Renovate  White  House  utili- 
ties 
Lincoln/lefterson  Memorials 

4,200,000 

National  Capital  Parks  DC 

5,318,000 

National  Center  tor  preser- 

Building Rehabilitation 

3,350  000 

vation  Technolo0  LA 

Jordan  Hall  

1,500,000 

MA 

New  River  Gorge  NR.  WV 

830  000 

Northwest  Alaska  Pirlis 

Interagency  headquarters 

facility 

1.684.000 

Pacific  Northwest  B»gion 

Rehabilitation  protects 

1844  OOO 

Penn  Center 

Rehabilitation 

500  000 

Port  Chicago  NM.  C* 

Memorial  fabricafioh/con- 
struction 

308.000 

Salem  Maritime  NHS.  MA 

Various  proiects 

2,120,000 

Seguoia  NP.  CA      . 

Replace  Giant  Forest  tacili- 

fies 
Trail  connector 

6825000 

Stones  River  NB.  TN 

700,000 

Thomas  Stone  NHS.  MD 

Mam  House  restoration 

1,000,000 

Ulysses  S  Grant  MS.  MO 
Upper  Delaware  Scenic  i 

Restore  histonc  structures 

150,000 

Towpaths,  Injnkwalls 

1.310,000 

Rec  Area 

Upper  SusQuehanna  Herit- 

Technical assistance 

50.000 

age.  PA 

War  in  the  Pacific.  CU 

Monument       

500.000 

Weir  Farm  NHS.  CT  

Restore  histonc  structures 

395.000 

rosermte  NP.  CA 

Maintenance/warehouse 

4,890,000 

rosemite  NP.  CA    ^ 

tmpk)yee  housing  

7595,000 

Emergency  and  UnxlieduM 

2,000,000 

12,000,000 

Planning 

28,000.000 

General  Management  Plans 

6.600.000 

Special  resource  studies  

1.200  000 

Strategic  Planning  Office   ... 
OHsets    - .J....- 

400  000 

-10.321.000 

Total  ..     

~ 

201724.000 

For  general  management  plans,  the  man- 
agers have  provided  $800,000  for  the  Presidio. 
CA  as  requested.  $125,000  for  Weir  Farms 
NHS.  CT.  $100,000  for  Organ  Pipe  NM,  AZ, 
$80,000  for  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  KS. 
$81,000  for  Great  Egg  Harbor,  NJ,  and  $107,000 
for  Stones  River  NB.  TN.  ^ 

In  the  category  special  resources  studies, 
the  managers  expect  the  following  studies  to 
be  carried  out:  Southwestern  Camino  Real 
and  Colonial  Missions,  TX.  NM.  Golden  Gate 
NRA  (Pacifica).  Hudson  Valley  Greenway, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Virginia  City.  MT. 
Atchafalaya  Basin,  LA,  Underground  Rail- 
road. Route  66  and  Cedar  Valley.  No  Specific 
dollar  amount  is  assigned  to  any  one  special 
resource  study  in  this  list.  Priority  should  be 
given  to  completion  of  ongoing  studies  be- 
fore initiating  new  studies  proposed  in  the 
budget  and  not  identified  herein.  Where  the 
House  and  Senate  have  identified  the  same 
amount  for  a  study,  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  the  amount  as  provided  by 
both  Houses. 

Within  the  planning  amount,  the  managers 
agree  to; 


Boston  NHP.  MA   

Crater  Lake  NP.  OR  

Glacier  NP.  MT  (Chalet)  .... 

Jean  Lafitte  NPP.  LA 
(Barataria  levee)   

Zion  NP.  UT  (transpor- 
tation plan)  

Olympic  NP.  WA  (Elwha 
dam)   

Buffalo  River.  AR  (bound- 
ary study)  

Fort  Necessity  NB.  PA  

James  A.  Garfield  NHS.  OH 

Thomas  Stone  NHS.  MD  .... 

Cuyahoga  Valley  NRA,  OH 

San  Antonio  Missions 
NHP.  TX  (exhibits)  


$315,000 

1,200.000 

',..     400.000 

100.000 

360.000 

2.8OO.0OO 

200.000 
775.000 
210.000 
150.000 
515.000 

30.000 

Within  the  money  set  aside  for  emer- 
gencies. $300,000  is  for  emergency  repairs  at 
the  Glacier  NP.  MT  chalets. 

The  managers  are  concerned  about  cost  es- 
timates in  excess  of  $150,000,000  related  to 
the  removal  of  the  Elwha  dam.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  urged  to  look  at  the 
ultimate  benefits  from  removal  of  the  dam 
to  determine  whether  the  money  spent  re- 
moving the  dam  would  result  in  a  better  re- 
turn for  natural  systems  that  spending  the 
same  amount  of  money  on  other  natural  re- 
source restoration  projects. 
•  The  managers  understand  that  a  land  ac- 
i^uisition  program  for  the  San  Antonio  Mis- 
y  sions  National  Historical  Park  is  currently 
»  underway,  and  that  the  Park's  visitor  center 
'  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  July  1995.  the 
managers  urge  the  National  Park  Service  to 
request  funding  for  exhibits  and  media  pro- 
duction at  the  Visitor  Center  as  part  of  Its 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  request. 

The  offset  of  $10,321,000  includes  $4,100,000 
from  the  Denali  NP.  AK  hotel.  $4,377,000  from 
the  Keith  Albee  Theater  restoration  and 
$1,844,000  from  A  Walk  on  the  Mountain. 

The  amount  provided  for  Salem  Maritime 
NHS.  MA  includes  the  following; 


Central     wharf     site     im- 
provements   

St.  Josephs  Polish  Club  re- 
habilitation      

$1,360,000 
250.000 

Armory       visitor       center 
audio  visual  equipment  .. 

Education    programs    out- 
reach   

Project         administration/ 
archeology  

Technical  assistance  

235.000 

75.000 

125.000 
75.000 

Total 

2.120,000 

The  managers  are  aware  of  a  commitment 
by  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Foundation 
to  provide  a  50%  match  of  Federal  funds  for 
a  visitors  center  at  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park  and  will  give  every  consideration  to 
providing  the  Federal  share  in  fiscal  year 
1995. 

The  managers  request  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice give  consideration  to  the  visitor  facility 
needs  at  Fort  Necessity  NB.  PA  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  construction  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service  is  of  particular  concern.  Cost 
estimates  continue  to  be  unreliable.  Projects 
seem  to  develop  and  expand  with  no  thought 
given  to  the  budget  climate  or  their  relation- 
ship to  the  overall  mission  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  system.  The  priority  system  for 
rating  park  development  projects  is 
undecipherable  and  of  no  use  to 
decisionmakers  in  weighing  the  merits  of 
one  project  against  another.  The  National 
Park  Service  needs  to  reconfigure  Its  prior- 
ity system  so  that  more  objective  criteria 
are  used  and  the  overall  needs  of  the  system 
are  taken  into  account.  Further,  while  the 
managers  appreciate  the  Park  Service's  com- 
mitment to  high  quality  standards,  these 
standards  must  be  maintained  within  realis- 
tic fiscal  constraints.  The  Park  Service  must 
begin  looking  at  construction  projects  as  we 
would  our  own  budget^,  i.e.  is  there  a  lower 
cost  alternative  that  will  serve  the  mission 
of  the  agency  as  well  as  the  individual  park 
unit.  This  issue  is  also  addressed  in  Amend- 
ment No.  55. 

Amendment  No.  24;  Reported  In  teclinical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert:  S4.377.000  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  made  available  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  1201-512  as  a  grant  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Keith  Albee  Theatre  in  Hun- 
tington. West  Virginia,  and  Sl.844.000  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  made  available  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  102-381  for  a  pedestrian 
walkway  and  interpretive  park  (A  Walk  on  the 
Mountain):  Provided,  That  S2.000.000  for  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  SSOO.OOO  for  the  Penn 
Center  shall  be  derived  from  the  Historic  Preser- 
vation Fund  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  470a:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  heading,  not  to  exceed  S350.0O0  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  City  of  Hot  Springs.  Ar- 
kansas, to  be  used  as  part  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  a  cost-shared  feasibility  study  of  flood 
protection  for  the  downtown  area  which  con- 
tains a  significant  amount  of  National  Park 
Service  property  and  improvements:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  a  single  procurement  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial may  be  issued  which  includes  the  full 
scope  of  the  project:  Provided  further.  That  the 
solicitation  and  the  contract  shall  contain  the 
clause  "availability  of  funds"  found  at  48  CFR 
52.323.18:  Provided  further.  That  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment (EIS)  on  the  Paseo  del  Norte  alignment, 
the  National  Park  Service's  proposed 
Calabacillas  alternative  road  alignment,  and 
any  other  alternative  routes  in  association  with 
the  Petroglyph  National  Monument  in  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico  S400,000  are  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  City  of  Albuquerque  to  perform  the 
EIS,  only  in  the  event  that  the  City  of  Albu- 
querque and  the  National  Park  Service  reach 
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mutual  agreement,  within  75  days  of  the  date  of  Administrative  expenses                  $3,303,000 

enactment  of  this  Act.  on  the  conditions  that 

must  be  met  for  the  study,  such  funds  to  be  de-  Subtotal.       Assistance 

nved  by  transfer  from  balances  available  in  the  to  States 28.053.000 

"Land  acquisition   and  State  assistance"  ac- 

count.  National  Park  Service   Provided  further.  Total.     National     Park 

That  SI. 500.000  for  the  New  England  Conserv-  Service   95.250.000 

atory  shall  be  derived  from  the  Historic  Preser-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  Appalachian  Trail  may  be 

vation  Fund  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  470a  upon  ^^^  ^^^  acquisitions  in  the  Sterling  Forest 

designation  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark  j        ^  ^^  j^  j„  accord  with  the  revised  Ap- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  i^g^^jj^n  ^.^all  plan 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  paramount    Ranch.    Broome    Ranch    and 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate^  properties  in   Zuma  and  Trancas  Canyons. 

The  amendment  restores  House  language  P  ^            Backbone    Trail    and    in    Upper 

stricken  by  the  Senat*  regarding  the  Boston  «                      ^^  ^^^           ^^^^^  ^  ^^,^^ 

r"''^  ^^r^i;  t  T.  LT°  ™L?„n  Pnnd   in"  the  $4^000  for  Santa  Monica  Mountains 

ter  from  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund,  in-  .„„h„h 

setts  a   Senate   provision   regarding   a   Hot  NRA  is  to  be  applied. 

Springs.   Arkansas  Hood  study  amended  to  administrative  provisions 

include  $350,000  rather  than  $450,000  as  pro-  Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  in  technical 

posed  by  the  Senate  and  inserts  a  Senate  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

provision  providing  for  a  single  procurement  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

for  the  construction  of  the  Franklin  Delano  concur    in    the   amendment   of   the    Senate 

Roosevelt  Memorial.  which  allows  the  National  Park  Service  to 

The  amendment  also  offsets  the  construe-  recover  all  costs  of  providing  necessary  serv- 

tion  appropriation  by  $4,377,000  with  funds  ices    associated    with    special    use    permits, 

appropriated   in   P.L.   101-512  for  the  Keith  such  reimbursements  to  be  credited  to  the 

Albee   Theatre,    provides   $1,500,000    for    the  appropriation    current    at    that    time.    The 

New  England  Conservatory  if  it  is  designated  House  had  no  such  provision, 

a  National  Landmark  and  establishes  condi-  Amendment  No.  28:  Deletes  House  provl- 

tlons  for  transfer  of  $400,000  to  the  City  of  Al-  slon  which  limits  overtime  pay  to  any  one 

buquerque    for    an    environmental     impact  individual   employee   of   the    United   States 

statement  for  a  road  either  through  or  in  the  Park  Police  to  no  more  than  $20,000  per  year. 

vicinity  of  Petroglyph  NM.  The  managers  will  continue  to  monitor  over- 

URBAN  PARK  AND  RECREATION  FUND  time  to  assure  that  it  Is  not  excessive. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $5,000,000  United  States  Geological  Survey 

for  the  Urban  park  and  recreation  fund  as  surveys,  investigations,  and  research 

proposed  by  the  House.  The  Senate  had  no  ^j^j^  regard  to  the  coastal  program,   the 

similar  provisions.  managers    recommend    $10,900,000.    The    dif- 

LAND  acquisition  AND  STATE  ASSISTANCE  ferences   from   the   House   amounts   are   in- 

Arrfendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $95,250,000  creases   of  $100,000   for   Lake    Pontchartrain 

for  land  acquisition  and  State  assistance  in-  pollution  studies  and  $300,000  for  coastal  ero- 

stead  of  $89,460,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  sion  and  pollution  studies  In  Hawaii,  and  de- 

and  $95,587,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  creases  of  $100,000  for  fundamental   studies 

The  managers  agree  to  the  following  dis-  and  $300,000  for  west  central  Florida  erosion 

tribution:  studle3. 

Acadia  NP.  ME  $3,500,000  In  addition  to  the  funds  specified  in  the 

Alaska       National       Park  coastal  program  for  San  Francisco  Bay  and 

Areas  1,500.000  the  Florida  Keys,  the  managers  understand 

Appalachian  Trail  6.000.000  that  funds  from  the  marine  portion  of  the 

Big  Cypress  NP.  FL  3,000.000  program  have  also  been  allotted  in  support 

Big  South  Fork  WSR.  TN  ..                   1.5O0.000  qj  these  coastal  studies  for  a  total  program 

Brown    V.    Board    of   Edu-  ^j    $i.6d0.000    in    San    Francisco    Bay    and 

cation  NHS.  KS  IZcSn  »50.000  in  the  Florida  Keys.  These  studies 

Cape  cod  Nb.  MA   3  mo  000  **^°"'<^  ^  carried  out  according  to  the  Na- 

Gettlsbul^  NMP.  pa"""""                  lloooiooo  "°"a'  Coastal  Geology   Program  plan  sub- 
Golden          Gate          NRA  mltted  to  Congress  earlier  this  year. 

(Phleger).  CA  5.250.000  MINERALS  Management  Service 

Indiana  Dunes  NL.  IN 1.000.000  leasing  and  royalty  management 

l^ft'tre'Xe^r^^CalPyon- NP:                      "^"^  ..T.tr'^T    ,     ^°          f         Appropriates 

.,                                                          6  000  000  J193. 197.000  for  leasing  and  royalty  manage- 

Martin     Luther    king  "jr  ment  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 

jljjg  Q^                                               1  000  000  $192,897,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  There 

Mary      McLeod      Bethune  are    two    changes    within     the    House-rec- 

House  NHS.  DC  635.000  ommended  amount.   Environmental   studies 

Monocacy  NB.  MD  !.!..!!!!!!.!                  2.00o!oOO  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  lands 

National  Park  of  Samoa  ....                     300.000  activity  are  increased  by  $100,000  and  Federal 

Nez  Perce  NHP.  OR  300.000  audits  in  the  royalty  management  program 

Palo  Alto  NB.  TX  500.000  are  decreased  by  $100,000. 

Pecos  NM.  NM  500.000  xho  managers  agree  that  staffing  reduc- 

Petroglyph  NM.  NM  c^'SS  t.lons  should  not  be  applied  to  the  Federal 

S^mver  Bkv  NHP'VI 3000  000  ^""^"^  program  and  related  activities,  and  ex- 
Ian  U^Mon^a^  E  NRA !                  '■""•""  P«"  the   Minerals  Management  Service   to 
J, .                                                          ^  000  000  ^"S'^'"*  ^hat  contract  buyout  and  buydown 

Inholdings! Emergencies;                   '      "  »"«*'^  *'"«  addressed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

HardshlDs                                             3  865  000  Staffing  reductions  also  should  be  minimized 

Acquisition  Management""                 8;247!ooo  '"  the  environmental  studies  program.  The 

managers  suggest  that  the  international  pro- 
Subtotal.    Federal    ac-  gram  be  examined  for  staffing  reductions. 

qulsitlons  67.197.000  The   managers  do   not  object   to   the   re- 

=  programming  of  funds  up  to  the  Senate-rec- 

Assistance  to  States:  ommended  level   for  environmental   studies 

Matching  grants  24.750.000  from  the  OCS  lands  and  general  administra- 
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tlon  accounts  to  the  extent  such  funds  be- 
come available  in  fiscal  year  1994.  In  particu- 
lar, the  headquarters  OCS  component  'should 
be  reviewed  as  a  potential  reprogramming 
source. 

Amendment   No.   30:    Earmarks  $65,796,000 
for  royalty  management  activities  instead  of 
$65,896,000   as    proposed    by    the    House   and 
$64,896,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
oil  spill  research 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $5,331,000 
for  oil  spill  research  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $5,681,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

mines  AND  MINERALS 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates 
$169,436,000  for  mines  and  minerals  instead  of 
$169,336,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$171,584,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
changes  to  the  House  position  include  in- 
creases of  $200,000  in  health,  safety  and  min- 
ing technology  for  respirable  dust  control: 
$200,000  in  environmental  technology,  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation,  for  constructed 
wetlands  research;  and.  in  mineral  insti- 
tutes. $200,000  for  the  generic  center  for  res- 
pirable dust.  $75,000  for  the  marine  minerals 
technology  center,  and  $125,000  for  the  Na- 
tional mine  land  reclamation  center.  The  in- 
creases are  partially  offset  by  decreases  of 
$500,000  in  minerals  and  materials  science  for 
materials  research  at  the  Idaho  National  En- 
gineering Laboratory  and  $200,000  in  environ- 
mental technology,  control  of  mine  drainage 
and  liquid  wastes,  for  constructed  wetlands 
research. 

No  new  funding  has  been  provided  for 
Western  arctic  coal  research.  The  fiscal  year 
1993  funding  for  arctic  coal  research  has  not 
been  expended  and  is  available  for  research 
in  fiscal  year  1994.  The  siting  and  permit  is- 
sues which  caused  the  delay  in  project  initi- 
ation recently  have  been  resolved  by  the  Bu- 
reau. The  managers  expect  the  Bureau  to 
budget  for  needed  ongoing  research  on  arctic 
coal  mining  in  future  fiscal  years. 

The  managers  are  concerned  that  insuffi- 
cient emphasis  is  being  placed  on  acid  mine 
drainage  research  within  the  Department. 
Acid  mine  drainage  continues  to  be  a  major 
problem  at  active  and  abandoned  mine  sites. 
This  year  the  managers  have  become  aware 
of  two  major  watershed  problems  caused  by 
acid  mine  drainage:  one  involving  the 
Casselman  River  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
other  affecting  the  Pitt  Creek  watershed  in 
Oklahoma.  The  managers  expect  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  provide  technical  assistance  in 
each  of  these  areas  to  help  characterize  the 
extent  of  the  problem  and  Identify  alter- 
native solutions.  For  Casselman  River,  the 
Bureau  should  work  with  the  Casselman 
River  Task  Force  which  was  established  to 
address  the  acid  mine  drainage  in  that  area. 
For  Pitt  Creek,  the  Bureau  should  work  with 
all  interested  parties,  including  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  which  has  done  some  re- 
search into  the  problem.  The  managers  urge 
the  Department  to  support  the  development 
of  a  systematic  approach  to  acid  mine  drain- 
age characterization  and  technology  devel- 
opment research  within  the  Bureau.  Such  an 
approach  will  be  far  superior  to  the  current 
piecemeal  approaches  being  explored  on  a 
site  by  site  basis.  The  managers  expect  the 
Bureau's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  to  include  a 
strategic  long-range  plan  for  acid  mine 
drainage  research,  with  sufficient  funds  to 
execute  year  one  of  that  plan  in  fiscal  year 
1995. 

The  managers  expect  the  Department  to 
examine  the  coordination  among  the  Bureau 
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of  Mines,  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  on  their  ma- 
rine minerals  programs.  In  its  March  1.  1994 
report  to  the  Committees  on  the  advisability 
of  transferring  the  marine  minerals  tech- 
nology center  to  MMS.  the  Department 
should  report  on  its  plan  to  improve  coordi- 
nation and  to  ensure  there  is  no  duplication 
among  the  various  marine  minerals  pro- 
grams. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Earmarks  $105,163,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended  for  re- 
search programs  instead  of  $105,063,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $107,311,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Recla.mation  and 

Enforcement 

abanoanf.d  mine  reclamation  fund 

There  are  two  changes  within  the  House- 
recommended  amount  for  the  abandoned 
mine  reclamation  fund.  In  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation program  high  priority  projects  in 
non-program  States  And  on  Federal  and  In- 
dian lands  are  decreiCSe4-*)y  $250,000.  and  the 
rural  abandoned  mine  program  is  increased 
by  $250,000. 

Amendment    No.    34:    Deletes    House    lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  requiring  that 
16  full-time  equivalent  positions  are  main- 
tained in  the  Wilkes-Barre.  PA  field  office. 
BUREAU  of  Indian  Affairs 

OPERATION  OF  INDIAN  PROCRA.MS 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates 
$1,490,805,000  for  operation  of  Indian  pro- 
grams instead  of  $1,492,650,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $1,489,885,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  decrease  from  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  consists  of  decreases 
of  $2,300,000  for  tribal  priority  allocations: 
$2,350,000  for  non-recurring  programs,  includ- 
ing decreases  of  $300,000  for  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  prairie  dog  management  (leaving 
$1,200,000)  and  $2,300,000  for  water  rights  ne- 
gotiatiort'litigation.  and  an  increase  of 
$260,000  for  attorneys'  fees;  $1,600,000  under 
Area  Office  operations;  including  $1,500,000 
for  child  protection  centers  and  a  $100,000 
general  reduction;  and  a  net  increase  of 
$2,555,000  for  other  recurring  programs,  in- 
cluding increases  of  $1,000,000  for  contract 
support,  $1,400,000  for  new  tribes  funding  for 
the  Catawba  Tribe  of.SC.  $250,000  for  the 
Navajo  Community  College,  and  $905,000  for 
resources  management,  and  a  decrease  of 
$1,000,000  for  education  facilities  O&M;  and  a 
net  increase  of  $1,850,000  for  Central  office 
operations,  including  decreases  of  $250,000  for 
land  records  management  and  a  $300,000  gen- 
eral reduction,  and  increases  of  $75,000  for 
the  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  $1,000,000  for 
emergency  management  improvements. 
$75,000  for  CFO  Act  implementation.  $200,000 
for  contract  management.  $300,000  for  finan- 
cial management.  $200,000  for  construction 
management.  $200,000  for  ADP  support. 
$250,000  for  education  program  management 
and  $100,000  for  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Alaska  Natives. 

The  net  increase  of  $905,000  over  the  House 
for  other  recurring  programs,  resources  man- 
agement consists  of  the  following  changes 
from  the  House  amounts: 

Activitu  Change 

Irrigation  O&M  +$300,000 

Bison  initiative  -100.000 

Native    American    Fish    tt 

Wildlife  Society -50.000 

Shellfish  management -200.000 

Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  & 

Wildlife  Commission  -100.000 

Chippewa-Ottawa      Treaty 

Fisheries  Mgt.  Auth  -25.000 

Pacific    Salmon    Commis- 
sion    -100.000 
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Skagit    Systems    Coopera- 

-HOUSE 

Change 
-$25,000      ( 

Timber-fish-wildlife  

+  100.000 

Klamath  conservation  

Summit  Lake  hatchery  

Bering  Sea  Fishermen  

Pyra^nid  Lake  Tribe  

+200.000 
+85.000 

+800,000 
+20.000 

Total 

+905.000 

The  amount  included  for  Bering  Sea  Fish- 
ermen includes  $500,000  for  upgrades  of  salm- 
on restoration  and  hatchery  enhancement  fa- 
cilities and  $300,000  for  salmon  monitoring 
and  research  programs.  No  funds  are  in- 
cluded for  fish  handling  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities or  for  commercial  marketing.  The 
Fishermen's  Association  is  encouraged  to 
apply  for  business  development  grants  or 
community  economic  development  grants 
for  these  activities. 

The  managers  have  provided  $20,000  for  the 
Pyramid  Lake  Tribe  for  the  payments  of  fees 
related  to  the  tribe's  water  settlement. 
These  funds  are  provided  on  a  one-time  basis 
only,  and  the  managers  expect  that  all  fu- 
ture funds  related  to  the  settlement  will  be 
provided  from  the  tribe's  settlement  funds. 

The  amount  included  for  timber-fish-wild- 
life is  one-time  funding  only,  for  tribal  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  Pacific  NW  Forest 
Plan  in  1994.  The  base  amount  for  this  initia- 
tive will  remain  at  the  1993  level. 

The  managers  understand  the  need  for  all 
Federal  agencies  with  jurisdiction  over 
Washoe  Indian  Reservation  lands  to  work 
with  the  Tribe  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements,  make  efforts  to  cross  train  offi- 
cers and  to  make  other  arrangements  nec- 
essary to  improve  law  enforcement  capabili- 
ties. Further,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
should  work  with  the  Washoe  Tribe  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  assistance  and  ensure  that 
much  needed  cooperative  agreements  are  im- 
plemented promptly  and  properly. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  a  total  fund- 
ing level  of  $7,002,000  for  the  Division  of  Ac- 
counting Management  under  Central  Office 
operations.  The  managers  agree  that  the  Bu- 
reau may  fill  the  additional  positions  needed 
in  the  Division  to  the  extent  funds  can  be 
made  available  within  this  total,  including 
funds  from  savings  in  other  parts  of  the  Divi- 
sion's budget,  such  as  travel  and  contractual 
services.  Total  spending  for  the  Division  for 
the  fiscal  year  should  be  carefully  monitored 
so  that  it  does  not  exceed  the  above  amount. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  a  total  of 
$91,223,000  for  contract  support,  which  in- 
cludes $6,415,000  for  the  self-governance 
tribes.  Bill  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
earmarking  the  total  amount  available  in 
1994  has  been  modified  to  authorize  pay- 
ments of  contract  support  shortfalls  from 
previous  years,  based  on  amounts  agreed  to 
by  tribes  and  the  Inspector  General's  Office. 
Since  making  these  prior  year  payments  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  fis- 
cal year  1994  contract  support  costs,  the  Bu- 
reau is  directed  to  allocate  funding  in  such  a 
manner  throughout  the  year  that  all  tribes 
will  be  treated  the  same  if  there  is  a  short- 
fall in  contract  support  funds  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  managers  remain  very  con- 
cerned about  the  continued  growth  in  con- 
tract support  costs,  and  caution  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  large  increases  for  this  activ- 
ity will  be  available  in  future  years'  budgets. 
It  is  also  a  concern  that  significant  increases 
in  contract  support  will  make  future  in- 
creases in  tribal  programs  difficult  to 
achieve.  The  managers  believe  the  Bureau 
should  look  at  establishing  a  self-determina- 
tion fund  for  new  or  expanded  contracting  in 
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the  1995  budget.  The  Bureau  should  also  work 
with  the  tribes  on  possible  methodologies  for 
establishing  advance  notification  require- 
ments for  new  contracting. 

For  education,  daily  attendance  should  be 
taken  at  Bureau-funded  schools  for  the  1993- 
1994  school  year.  Daily  attendance  informa- 
tion should  be  consolidated  at  the  agency/ 
area  level  and  reported  to  the  Office  of  In- 
dian Education  Programs,  The  Bureau 
should  submit  quarterly  reports  which  in- 
clude monthly  data  on  enrollment,  daily  at- 
tendance, and  the  attendance  rate.  Staffing 
statistics  on  instructional,  support  or  ad- 
ministrative positions  should  be  reported 
after  ;-^  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and 
should  include  student-to-staff  ratios.  The 
Bureau  should  also  submit  by  November  15. 
1993  a  list  of  schools  whose  student  enroll- 
ment warrants  an  immediate  review  because 
of  variances  in  student  counts  from  the  pre- 
vious school  year.  Information  should  also 
include  the  schedule  of  ISEP  (Indian  School 
Equalization  Program)  reviews. 

Statistical  information  should  be  provided 
on  the  number  of  students  who  transfer  in  or 
out  of  BIA-funded  schools  or  non-BIA 
schools,  or  have  dropped  out.  In  order  to 
track  transferring  students,  the  Bureau 
should  use  Social  Security  numbers,  which 
are  required  as  identification  numbers  in 
other  Federally-funded  programs.  The  Initial 
quarterly  report  should  be  submitted  in  Jan- 
uary. 1994. 

The  managers  are  aware  of  efforts  by  the 
Department  and  Bureau  to  review  the  ISEP 
formula.  The  managers  expect  the  Depart- 
ment and  Bureau  to  work  closely  together 
on  this  effort,  and  expect  the  Department 
and  Bureau  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  review 
prior  to  initiating  any  agreements  with  any 
non-Departmental  entities.  The  plan  should 
specifically  identify  all  individuals  involved 
and  the  costs  for  the  review.  Costs  should  in- 
clude, among  other  items,  travel,  personnel, 
and  contract/agreement  costs.  The  managers 
have  not  provided  any  funding  specifically 
for  this  purpose  and  expect  that  a  re- 
programming  will  be  submitted  if  the  total 
funds  required  for  the  review  exceed  $250,000. 

School  operations  funding  has  been  pro- 
vided on  the  basis  of  the  185  schools  included 
in  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request.  Any 
additional  schools  for  which  the  Bureau  re- 
ceives applications  should  be  funded  only 
after  funding  has  been  requested  for  those 
schools. 

The  managers  agree  that  self-governance 
shortfall  funds  may  continue  to  be  used  for 
planning  grants,  if  needed,  and  the  Lummi 
education  project  in  1994.  The  report  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  staffing  and  fund- 
ing by  area,  and  levels  of  contracting,  should 
be  provided  by  April  1.  1994. 

The  managers  have  included  an  increase  of 
$250,000  for  attorneys"  fees,  and  expect  the 
Bureau  to  give  priority  consideration  to  a  re- 
quest for  fees  from  Alaska  Legal  Services. 

With  regard  to  new  tribes  funding  for  the 
Tillie  Hardwick  tribes,  and  managers  under- 
stand that  the  tribes  have  agreed  on  a  dis- 
tribution methodology,  not  based  on  popu- 
lation size. 

The  Catawba  Tribe  is  expected  to  follow  es- 
tablished procedures  for  obtaining  funding 
for  newly  Federally-recognized  tribes. 

Within  water  rights  negotiation  funding, 
up  to  $480,000  is  to  be  provided  to  the 
Skokomish  Tribe  for  activities  related  to 
Cushman  Dam.  and  up  to  $500,000  each  is  to 
be  provided  for  the  Klamath  water  rights  ad- 
judication and  the  Pyramid  Lake  economic 
development  plan.  Under  real  estate.  $250,000 
is  provided  to  continue  the  "Vurok  Cadastral 
Survey. 
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Within  water  resource  planning:.  $347,000  is 
included  for  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe. 

With  regard  to  trust  funds  management, 
the  managers  understand  the  Special 
Projects  Team  (SPT)  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  Office  of  Trust  Funds  Management 
(OTFM).  The  managers  intend  for  all  staff  of 
the  SPT  to  report  to  and  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  director  of  OTFM.  The  man- 
agers reiterate  the  importance  of  all  person- 
nel in  the  Department  and  the  Bureau  ensur- 
ing that  all  required  notifications,  consulta- 
tions, and/or  approvals  are  undertaken  or  re- 
ceived prior  to  proceeding  with  future  orga- 
nizational changes.  With  regard  to  systems 
development  efforts,  the  managers  expect 
the  Department  and  Bureau  to  work  with 
GAO  to  identify  existing  systems  that  could 
be  used  for  trust  funds  management,  rather 
than  proceeding  with  any  new  systems  devel- 
opment efforts. 

The  managers  expect  that  $500,000  will  be 
provided  for  activities  of  the  Joint  Reorga- 
nization Task  Force  and  an  additional 
^$350,000  will  be  provided  from  Central  Office 
funds  In  1994  for  continued  development  of 
the  Tribal  Budget  System.  Additional  funds 
should  be  made  available,  if  needed,  to  de- 
velop proposals  aimed  at  streamling  work- 
load and  moving  resources  to  the  tribe  or 
agency  level.  Any  excess  funds  from  those 
budgeted  for  the  Planning  Office  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  managers  understand 
that  the  funding  for  the  Task  Force  includes 
funding  for  travel  and  activities  of  members 
of  the  Task  Force  only.  Funding  for  travel 
and  other  activities  for  participants  of  Task 
Force  activities  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Task  Force  comes  from  funding  provided  to 
the  various  programs  of  the  Bureau.  The 
managers  expect  the  Bureau  to  work  with 
the  Task  Force  in  developing  the  prelimi- 
nary assessment  of  funding  levels  and  inequi- 
ties, and  methods  of  distribution  for  equity 
funding  in  the  future.  The  managers  approve 
the  process  recommended  by  the  Task  Force 
for  moving  programs  from  other  recurring 
programs  to  tribal  priority  programs  based 
on  tribal  requests. 

The  report  on  the  plan  to  downsize  Central 
Office  operations  of  the  Bureau  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  by  April  1,  1994. 

The  Birreau  should  re-examine  its  plans  for 
the  gaming  staff  and  where  it  should  be  lo- 
cated, in  line  with  the  revised  Indian  Gaming 
legislation. 

Under  education,  if  the  Bureau  is  not  able 
to  use  all  of  the  budgeted  funds  for  early 
childhood  education,  such  funds  should  be 
used  for  other  school  operations  activities, 
such  as  the  ISEP  formula  or  transportattan. 
as  needed.  ^^ 

The  Bureau  should  not  shift  any  uncol- 
lected operation  and  maintenance  charges  at 
the  Wapato  irrigation  project  onto  fee  lands 
to  cover  revenue  shortfalls  from  other  non- 
paying  land  within  the  project.  However, 
this  does  not  preclude  future  operations  and 
maintenance  rate  adjustments  as  may  be  de- 
termined necessary  and  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable law.  regulation  and  policy.  The  De- 
partment and  Bureau  should  ensure  that  any 
rate  adjustments  are  carried  out  in  an  equi- 
table manner  among  all  water  users  served 
by  the  project. 

The  managers  agree  that  $200,000  is  pro- 
vided for  the  Summer  Institute  administered 
by  the  American  Indian  Law  Center  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico. 

Funding  to  complete  the  fire  fuel  break 
project  around  Glenallen.  Alaska,  is  provided 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
fire  protection  program. 

Within  the  funds  provided  for  law  enforce- 
ment under  tribal  priority  allocations,  tran- 


sitional funding  is  provided  for  the  Sac  and 
Fox  detention  center. 

Bill  language  has  been  included  directing 
the  Bureau  to  form  a  Joint  Taisk  Force  with 
Alaska  Natives  and  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
determine  what  role  the  Bureau  should  play 
with  regard  to  Alaska's  rural  schools  and 
Alaska  Native  education,  and  what  other  re- 
sources might  be  identified  to  assist  the  edu- 
cational program  of  these  schools.  Among 
other  issues,  the  task  force,  with  the  mem- 
bership as  specified  in  the  Senate  report, 
should  look  at  ways  of  improving  edu- 
cational achievement,  including  the  use  of 
telecommunications  technology,  and  initia- 
tives aimed  at  cultural  preservation,  health 
education  and  parenting  education. 

Consistent  with  the  Administration's  ef- 
forts to  reduce  unnecessary  administrative 
expenditures,  the  Bureau  should  closely 
monitor  travel  costs.  The  managers  have  not 
imposed  a  funding  limitation  on  travel.  How- 
ever, the  managers  expect  the  Central  Office 
program  managers,  area  office  directors,  and 
agency  directors  to  review  carefully  meeting 
agendas  where  travel  is  required  to  ensure 
that  meetings  are  centrally  located  and  at- 
tendance is  limited  to  essential  personnel. 
Meetings  should  be  organized  to  limit  the 
amount  of  time  that  attendees  are  away 
from  their  normal  work  assignments  to 
avoid  disruption  in  services  provided  by  the 
Bureau.  To  the  extent  possible,  travel  should 
be  restricted  for  programs  where  funding 
shortfalls  may  occur  The  Bureau  should 
submit  a  list  of  all  nationwide  or  area-wide 
meetings  or  conferences  planned  for  1994  in- 
cluding location,  number  and  description  of 
attendees,  and  expected  costs  by  November  1. 
1993.  An  updated  list,  including  actual  costs 
incurred  to  date,  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Committees  by  April  1.  1994. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Provides  $49,226,000  for 
housing  and  road  maintenance  programs  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $52,582,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No  37:  Provides  $1,983,000  for 
litigation  support  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $2,483,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No  38;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
this  head  m  Public  Law  102-381.  any  unobli- 
gated balance  as  of  September  30.  1993  related  to 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  shall 
.remain  available  until  expended  and  may  be  ob- 
ligated under  a  grant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Foundation  for  education,  training,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Alaskan  village  corporations 
for  reconveyance  requirements 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  language  will  allow  remaining  fiscal 
year  1993  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  funds,  not  to  exceed  $250,000.  to  remain 
available  as  a  grant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Foundation  for  assistance  to  Alaskan  village 
corporations. 

Amendment  No  39:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  Provided  further.  That 
not  to  exceed  S91. 223.000  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  payments  to  tribes  and 


tribal  organizatioris  for  indirect  costs  associated 
with  contracts  or  grants  or  compacts  authorized 
by  the  Indian  Self -Determination  Act  of  1975.  as 
amended,  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  previous 
years. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  language 
which  limits  the  amount  for  indirect  costs 
associated  with  contracts,  grants  and  com- 
pacts to  $91,223,000.  and  provides  this  amount 
for  such  costs  incurred  in  1994  and  shortfall 
amounts  from  previous  years.  This  matter  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  under  Amendment 
No.  35. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posed language  which  addressed  eligibility  of 
Alaska  Native  villages  for  Indian  roads  pro- 
gram funding.  The  House  had  no  similar  pro- 
vision. Based  on  written  and  oral  confirma- 
tion that  the  BIA  has  provided,  the  man- 
agers understand  that  certain  road  projects 
in  Craig.  AK  are  in  fact  eligible  to  seek  fund- 
ing as  Indian  roads. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  includes  all  Indian  reservation  roads 
identified  in  the  1990  BIA  Juneau  Area 
Transportation  Study  in  the  BIA  system  for 
distribution  of  highway  trust  fund  formula 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1994.  The  provision  will 
expire  when  the  new  BIA  formula  is  imple- 
mented. The  managers  intend  for  any  road 
funds  distribiited  to  the  Juneau  Area  under 
this  provision,  or  to  any  other  area,  which 
cannot  be  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  be 
redistributed  to  other  areas  which  can  obli- 
gate the  funds  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  for  review  and  approval  of  re- 
organization proposals  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Reorganization  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations.  The 
House  had  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Refwrted  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  funds  appropriated  for 
tribally-controlled  community  colleges  dis- 
tributed prior  to  September  30.  1994  and  in- 
vested under  current  law  are  deemed  to  be  in 
compliance  with  Title  III  of  the  Tribally 
Controlled  Community  Colleges  Assistance 
Act.  The  House  ha^fio  similar  provision. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates 
$166,979,000  for  construction  instead  of 
$172,799,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$150,429,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
decrease  from  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  consists  of  increases  of  $700,000  under 
tribal  government  for  contract  support. 
$180,000  under  general  administration  for 
Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpquas  land  acquisi- 
tion, and  $1,450,000  for  Bennett  Freeze  hous- 
ing improvements:  and  decreases  of  $2,000,000 
under  education  for  advance  planning  and 
design.  $4,000,000  under  public  safety  and  jus- 
tice for  the  Sac  and  Fox  detention  center, 
and  a  net  decrease  of  $2,150,000  under  re- 
source management.  This  net  decrease  con- 
sists of  increases  of  $1,900,000  for  Colorado 
River  tribes  irrigation  project.  $200,000  for 
Hogback  irrigation  project.  $650,000  for  Walk- 
er River  irrigation  project,  and  decreases  of 
$4,300,000  for  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project  and  $600,000  for  the  San  Carlos  irriga- 
tion project. 
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Of  the  amount  provided  for  the  Walker 
River  project.  $150,000  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  tribal  cost  share  of  water  monitoring  by 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  study  requested  in  the  House  report  on 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  construc- 
tion/lease program  and  related  legislative 
and  administrative  changes  that  would  be  re- 
quired, should  also  address  how  the  number 
of  such  facilities  and  related  funding  would 
be  controlled  were  such  a  program  to  be  im- 
plemented. 

The  managers  have  provided  an  additional 
$4,000,000.  to  allow  completion  of  the  Chinle 
detention  center,  and  have  agreed  to  funding 
of  $4,000,000  included  in  the  budget  to^allow 
the  Sac  and  Fox  detention  center  to  Begin 
construction  in  1994.  The  Bureau  should  in- 
clude funding  to  complete  the  Sac  and  Fox 
facility  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget. 

The  BIA  should  work  with  the  State  of 
Alaska  Task  Force  on  Rural  Bulk  Fuel  Stor- 
age on  issues  related  to  aging  fuel  storage 
tanks  in  Alaska  Native  communities.  The 
BIA  should  determine  the  ownership  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  storage  tanks  and  submit 
a  report  on  the  cost  of  replacing  the  leaking 
tanks  by  October  1.  1994. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  provide 
$1,450,000  for  Navajo  housing  improvements 
in  the  Bennett  Freeze  area.  The  managers 
have  approved  this  one-time  funding  ear- 
mark to  address  some  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  in  the  Bennett  Freeze  area.  The  funds 
are  to  be  used  to  make  repairs  and  renova- 
tions to  existing  homes.  In  cases  where  a 
home  is  determined  to  be  unsafe  or  too  dete- 
riorated to  repair  or  renovate,  a  replacement 
home  may  be  built  and  the  existing  struc- 
ture demolished.  The  managers  encourage 
the  tribe  and  the  BIA  to  complete  a  survey 
of  the  housing  needs  in  the  Bennett  Freeze 
area  and  to  incorporate  the  results  of  the 
survey  into  existing  funding  mechanisms 
through  the  Bureau  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. To  the  extent  the  needs  in  the  Bennett 
Freeze  area  greatly  expand  the  existing 
backlog,  increased  funds  should  be  requested 
in  future  budget  requests  for  existing  pro- 
grams. 

The  managers  note  that  the  Hopi  Tribe  has 
appealed  the  court  decision  on  the  Bennett 
Freeze.  The  inclusion  of  funds  for  housing  re- 
pairs is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  jeopard- 
ize or  take  a  position  on  that  appeal. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posed language  that  would  have  made  funds 
provided  previously  or  hereafter  for  the  Wind 
River  Irrigation  Project  non-reimbursable.  A 
Solicitor's  opinion  from  April.  1992  con- 
firmed that  legislation  dating  to  1905  made 
construction  costs  for  the  project  reimburs- 
able, and  the  tribes  involved  should  seek  a 
review  by  the  appropriate  authorizing  com- 
mittees of  whether  this  designation  should 
be  changed. 

Territorial  and  International  affairs 
administration  of  territories 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $81,907,000 
for  administration  of  territories  instead  of 
$82,107,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$81,457,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  de- 
crease from  the  amount  propwsed  by  the 
House  consists  of  $200,000  for  American 
Samoa.  $100,000  each  from  operations  and 
construction  grants. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Provides  $77,369,000  for 
technical  and  maintenance  assistance,  disas- 
ter recovery  and  grants  instead  of  $77,569,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $76,869,000  as 
profKJsed  by  the  Senate.  The  decrease  of 
$200,000  under  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  is  discussed  under  Amendment  No.  46. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Provides  $4,538,000  for 
the  Office  of  Territorial  and  International 


.■Affairs  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$4,588,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  adds  a  reference  to  any  subsequent 
legislation  related  to  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  covenant  grant 
funding.  In  the  absence  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation providing  differently,  the  managers 
intend  for  all  covenant  grant  funding  in  fis- 
cal year  1994  to  be  used  for  capital  develop- 
ment projects  only,  and  none  to  be  used  for 
government  operations,  and  all  such  funds 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Northern  Marianas 
providing  appropriate  matching  funds  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
All  capital  improvement  funding  shall  be 
subject  to  applicable  Federal  grant  regula- 
tions. In  addition,  of  the  $27,220,000  included 
in  the  Act.  $3,000,000  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  American  War  Memorial  jPark. 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Northern  Marianas  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  regarding  a  new  monument,  wayside 
exhibits  and  definition  of  the  park  entrance 
and  boundaries,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  for  the  program  of  operations 
and  maintenance  improvement  in  the  terri- 
tories, the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  Palau, 
and  the  Freely  Associated  States.  The  House 
h£is  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  disaster  assistance  funds 
may  be  used  as  non-Federal  matching  funds 
for  Federal  Emergency  Management  Admin- 
istration grants.  The  House  had  no  similar 
provision. 

TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates  $23,838,000 
for  the  Trust  Territory  instead  of  $24,038,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $23,338,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  decrease  from 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  consists 
of  a  decrease  of  $59,000  for  Trust  Territory 
administration  and  a  net  decrease  of  $141,000 
for  Republic  of  Palau  operations,  including 
an  increase  of  $59,000  for  the  Weather  Service 
and  a  decrease  of  $200,000  for  the  operations 
grant. 

The  managers  agree  technical  assistance 
funds  should  be  provided  to  Palau  for  politi- 
cal education  and  other  costs  related  to  the 
referendum  scheduled  for  November,  based 
on  a  request  from  the  Government  of  Palau. 

The  managers  understand  additional  funds 
of  up  to  $700,000  may  be  required  for  the 
Koror-Babeldaob  bridge  project.  If  the  De- 
partment agrees  with  the  new  estimates, 
there  is  no  objection  to  reprogramming 
other  available  capital  improvement  funds 
to  the  bridge  project. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Provides  $18,464,000  for 
operations  of  the  Government  of  Palau  In- 
stead of  $18,605,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $17,964,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  decrease  of  $141,000  from  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  is  discussed  under 
Amendment  No.  52. 

DEPARTMENTAL  OFFICES 
OFFICE  OF  HEARINGS  AND  APPEALS 

The  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  is  ex- 
pected to  review  the  recommendations  asso- 


ciated with  the  Fish  Alaska,  Inc.  equitable 
claim  arising  from  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
actions  in  the  Togiak  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge and  report  to  the  Committees  no  later 
than  March  1.  1994. 

ECOSYSTEM  RESTORATION  FUND 

Amendment  No.  54:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $7,000,000  to  an  ecosystem 
restoration  fund  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's Forest  Plan  for  "Jobs  in  the  Woods" 
ecosystem  restoration  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia. Washington,  and  Oregon.  The  appropria- 
tion provides  that  the  Secretary  may  trans- 
fer these  funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
implementation.  The  House  made  no  such 
appropriation. 

The  managers  direct  that  none  of  the  funds 
be  used  for  rural  community  assistance,  as 
funds  for  that  purpose  are  contained  in  For- 
est Service  appropriations. 

The  managers  further  s^free  that  in  future 
budget  requests,  funds  for  activities  covered 
by  this  account  should  be  requested  in  the 
regular  agency  appropriations  accounts. 

The  managers  encourage  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  give  consideration  to  initi- 
ating a  Wildstock  Restoration  Initiative  in 
the  State  of  Washington  within  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  activities  in  the  Ecosystems 
Restoration  Fund. 

CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  55:  Appropriations 
$2,394,000  for  construction  management  in- 
stead of  $2,494,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $2,194,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Given  the  current  budget  climate,  dollars 
will  continue  to  be  constrained  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  One  continuing  drain  on  the 
funds  needed  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
public  lands  and  their  facilities  is  the  pres- 
sure to  continue  to  develop  new  and  in  many 
cases  needed  visitor  and  other  facilities.  The 
managers  are  concerned  about  their  ability 
to  meet  the  growing  operations  needs  and 
address  the  capital  improvement  needs  on 
the  public  lands. 

The  managers  recommend  that  a  task 
force  be  established  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy,  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  review  the  Department's 
construction  programs  for  BLM.  FWS  and 
the  NPS.  This  team  should  include  a  rep- 
resentative from  each  of  the  three  agencies 
as  well  as  a  representative  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary's  office.  The  managers  rec- 
ommend that  the  task  force  consider  all  op- 
tions for  restructuring  the  construction  pro- 
gram including  a  consolidated  approach  to 
Department  construction  operations.  This 
may  include  a  recommendation  that  Denver 
Service  Center  operations  be  discontinued 
with  more  responsibilities  handled  in  the  re- 
gional offices  or  in  the  parks  where  appro- 
priate. The  team  should  also  consider  ways 
to  build  incentives  into  the  system  so  that 
all  parties,  including  Denver,  the  regions  and 
the  parks  control  project  costs  and  scope. 
This  may  include  the  use  of  more  localized 
architects  and  engineers  and  construction 
project  managers. 

In  reviewing  the  construction  programs 
the  managers  recommend  the  task  force  re- 
view methods  of  controlling  the  costs  and 
scope  of  construction  projects.  Particularly 
with  respect  to  larger  projects,  it  may  be 
feasible  and  advisable  for  the  agencies  to 
provide  a  range  of  alternatives  for  meeting 
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the  manafjemenc  objective.  It  is  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  general  manasrement 
planning  process  be  reviewed  for  it  is  at  this 
point  that  many  of  the  expectations  for  de- 
velopment first  become  established. 

National  Indian  Gaming  Commission 

SALARIES  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  56:  Appropriations 
$1,000,000  for  the  National  Indian  Oaming 
Commission  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 

Amendment  No.  57:  Deletes  House  provi- 
sion prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  in  the  Act 
for  accepting  and  processing  applications  for 
patents  and  on  patenting  Federal  lands 
under  the  general  mining  laws,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  Legislatic^  dealing  with  this 
issue  is  under  active  consideration  in  the 
Congress. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Deletes  House  provi- 
sion providing  exceptions  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  Amendment  No.  57.  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Deletes  House  provi- 
sion prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for  oper- 
ation and  support  of  Grazing  Advisory 
Boards,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Grazing 
Advisory  Boards  are  addressed  in  Amend- 
ment No.  123. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Deletes  Senate  provi- 
sion which  prohibited  an  increase  in  en- 
trance fees  at  the  Blackwater  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Maryland.  The  managers  under- 
stand that  the  Department  has  agreed  not  to 
increase  these  fees  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  managers  are  aware  of  concerns  that 
the  proposed  fee  increases  at  Blackwater 
may  have  resulted  in  a  fee  level  incompat- 
ible with  fees  charged  at  other  nearby  non- 
Federal  facilities  and  may  have  had  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  visitation  to  the  refuge.  The 
managers  expect  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice to  examine  expanding  the  number  of  ref- 
uges in  the  fee  collection  program,  imple- 
menting more  effective  methods  of  fee  col- 
lection at  refuges  that  are  not  recovering 
their  expenses,  or  shifting  the  burden  more 
to  commercial  users  of  the  refuges,  before 
considering  proposals  to  increase  entrance 
fees  at  Blackwater. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Deletes  Senate  provi- 
sion prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  to  imple- 
ment an  agreement  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  Save  Our  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains. Inc.  (SOCMi.  The  Secretary  has  as- 
sured the  manairers  that  the  Department 
will  not  execute  a  new  agreement  with 
SOCM  but  will  implement  through  direc- 
tives, memoranda  of  understanding,  and 
rulemaking  those  principles  from  the  draft 
agreement  needed  to  ensure  sound  govern- 
ment policy.  The  managers  expect  the  De- 
partment and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement  to  follow  ap- 
propriate rulemaking  procedures  and  to  so- 
licit and  objectively  consider  the  comments 
of  all  interested  parties  prior  to  implement- 
ing any  policy  changes.  In  particular,  the 
States  should  be  consulted  fully  on  any 
changes  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Applicant  Violator  System. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  ais  follows: 

Retain  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  first  section  number  named 
In  said  amendment,  insert:  114 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


The  amendment  deems  the  holder  of  per- 
mit LP-OLBA005-93  to  be  a  person  who.  on  or 
before  January  I.  1979.  was  engaged  in  ade- 
quately providing  visitor  services  of  the  type 
authorized  in  the  permit  within  Glacier  Bay 
National  Park. 

TITLE  II— RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  service 

forest  research 

Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates 
$193,083,000  for  forest  research  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $192,983,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  Within  this  amount,  there  Is 
an  increase  of  $300,000  over  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  for  resource  analysis,  for 
the  Southwestern  forestry 'research  program; 
and  a  decrease  of  $300,000  under  forest  man- 
agement research,  for  the  Washington  Forest 
Landscape  Management  Project. 

INTERNATIONAL  FORESTRY 

Amendment  No.  64:  Deletes  the  Inter- 
national Forestry  account  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  This  account  is  addressed  under 
amendment  No.  67. 

STATE  AND  PRIVATE  FORESTRY 

Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates 
$168,107,000  for  State  and  private  forestry  in- 
stead of  $148,955,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $169,107,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  House  consists  of  decreases  of  $1,000,000 
for  forest  pest  management.  $2,478,000  for  the 
stewardship  program.  $2,068,000  for  steward- 
ship incentives  tree  planting.  $1,000,000  to 
urban  forestry,  and  $250,000  to  Northern  for- 
est lands  study:  and  increases  of  $1,000,000  for 
rural  development  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west. $600,000  for  seedlings  and  nurseries. 
$10,000,000  for  community  assistance  and 
$6,000,000  for  old  growth  diversification  relat- 
ed to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Plan. 
$6,948,000  for  Forest  Legacy,  and  $2,500,000  for 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge  Skamania  Con- 
ference Center  In  addition  to  the  $1,000,000 
reduction  in  pest  management,  the  managers 
have  also  agreed  to  transfer  $3,000,000  from 
pest  suppression  ($1,500,000  each  from  the 
Federal  and  cooperative  programs)  to  fire 
protection  within  this  account. 

The  eaiTnarks  contained  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  reports  for  urban  forestry  and 
stewardship  incentives  are  maintained,  with 
the  exception  of  $2,100,000  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Greenspace  Demonstration  program. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  additional 
funds  for  the  seedlings  and  nurseries  pro- 
gram, and  encourage  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
seek  funds  from  this  source  for  its  genetics 
and  tree  improvement  facilities. 

Under  special  projects.  $100,000  is  provided 
to  WOODNET  and  the  Northwest  Forest 
Products  Consortium  in  Washington  State, 
for  purposes  of  continued  development  of  a 
regional  demonstration  export  assistance 
and  diversification  program  in  the  pacific 
Northwest. 

With  respect  to  the  Washington  share  of 
the  funding  for  old  growth  diversification 
projects,  these  funds  are  to  be  provided 
through  the  Washington  State  Department 
of  Trade  and  Economic  Development — Forest 
Products  Value-Added  Program. 

With  regard  to  the  Forest  Legacy  program, 
any  political  subdivision  within  New  York 
State  must  agree  to  include  itself,  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  program.  A  subdivision 
is  defined  as  a  villa^re.  city.  town,  or  county. 

The  managers  are  aware  of  rural  develop- 
ment efforts  in  the  Hamakua.  HI  area  and 
expect  the  Forest  Service  to  consider  any 
proposals  from  this  program  in  the  context 


of  the  rural  development  program,  to  the 
same  extent  consideration  would  be  given  to 
other  rural  development  proposals  using  for- 
estry. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Modifies  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  to  provide  that  a  grant  of 
$2,500,000  shall  be  provided  to  the  Texas  Re- 
forestation Foundation  from  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  to  the  National  Tree 
Trust.  The  House  had  proposed  a  grant  of 
$3,000,000.  Any  such  grant  should  be  consist- 
ent with  the  overall  program  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  National  Tree  Trust. 
INTERNATIONAL  FORESTRY 

Amendment  No.  67:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  establishes  an  International  Forestry 
account  and  appropriates  $6,996,000.  The 
House  had  included  this  account  in  a  dif- 
ferent location  and  included  an  appropria- 
tion of  $11,996,000.  which  was  stricken  by  the 
Senate  in  Amendment  No.  64,  previously  dis- 
cussed. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 

Amendment  No.  68:  Deletes  reference  to 
Forest  Service  Law  Enforcement  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  69:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  SI. 304. 891. 000.  in- 
cluding not  less  than  155.552.000  for  law  enforce- 
ment 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  appropriates  $1,304,891,000 
for  the  national  forest  system  instead  of 
$1,237,272,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,300,153,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
includes  language  earmarking  not  less  than 
$65,552,000  for  law  enforcement  within  this 
account. 

The  increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  House  consists  of  increases  of  $5,957,000 
for  cooperative  law  enforcement,  $9,633,000 
for  NFS  drug  control.  $39,962,000  for  NFS  law 
enforcement.  $9,300,000  for  timber  sales,  and 
$12,017,000  for  transfer  of  law  enforcement 
funds:  and  decreases  of  $1,500,000  for  trail 
maintenance.  $1,700,000  for  recreation  man- 
agement. $350,000  for  wilderness.  $350,000  for 
cultural  resources.  $3,150,000  for  wildlife  and 
fish  (including  $250,000  for  neotropical  migra- 
tory birds.  $500,000  for  wildlife  habitat  mon- 
itoring. $400,000  for  inland  fish  management. 
$750,000  for  TE&S  species  recovery  and 
$250,000  for  preventing  listings.  $800,000  for 
anadromous  fish  management,  and  a  general 
reduction  of  $200,000).  $500,000  for  range  man- 
agement, and  $1,700,000  for  soil  and  water  im- 
provements. 

Under  timber  sales,  the  managers  have  in- 
cluded $2,000,060  of  the  $4,000,000  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  House  for  costs  of  converting 
all  new  timber  sales  to  tree  measurement  in 
1994,  Additional  funds  for  this  purjwse.  up  to 
the  total  of  $4,000,000.  are  available  within 
the  contingency  funds  of  $8,000,000  which 
were  reduced  by  the  House  and  which  have 
been  restored  to  the  budget.  The  increase 
over  the  House  for  timber  sales  also  includes 
an  increase  of  $3,500,000  for  harvest  adminis- 
tration and  a  general  reduction  of  $200,000. 

Under  the  NFS  law  enforcement  line  item, 
the  managers  have  included  $888,000  trans- 
ferred from  the  Construction  account.  Addi- 
tional amounts  that  will  be  available  to  the 
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law  enforcement  organisiation  in  1994  are 
$8,497,000  from  Fire  protection  and  $2,632,000 
from  permanent  appropriations.  The  total 
available  for  law  enforcement  in  1994  will  be 
$66,681,000.  The  law  enforcement  funding 
from  Fire  protection  should  be  transferred  to 
the  NFS  law  enforcement  line  item  in  the 
1995  budget  request,  and  the  request  should 
also  indicate  how  much  it  is  estimated  will 
be  made  available  from  permanent  appro- 
priations for  law  enforcement  each  year.  The 
managers  have  also  agreed  to  increases  over 
the  budgeted  amounts  of  $500,000  for  the  tim- 
ber theft  task  force  and  $400,000  for  criminal 
investigations. 

With  regard  to  the  organizational  struc- 
ture for  the  law  enforcement  program,  the 
managers  direct  the  Forest  Service  to  estab- 
lish a  separate,  independent  chain  of  com- 
mand for  the  staff  working  on  criminal  in- 
vestigation activities,  with  all  levels  of  this 
organization  (forest  or  region)  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  in 
the  Washington  office,  who  will  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  At 
no  level  of  the  organization  (district,  forest, 
or  regional  office)  should  criminal  investiga- 
tions personnel  report  to  or  be  under  the  su- 
pervision of  anyone  other  than  the  appro- 
priate law  enforcement  supervisor.  For  the 
general  law  enforcement  personnel,  the  orga- 
nization will  be  as  recently  revised  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  conform  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Council  on 
Integrity  and  Efficiency,  The  managers  reit- 
erate the  importance  of  maintaining  com- 
plete investigative  independence,  and  expect 
any  personnel  who  fail  to  comply  with  the 
law  or  who  Interfere  with  criminal  investiga- 
tions to  be  disciplined  appropriately.  The 
managers  also  expect  the  Forest  Service  to 
impose  severe  penalties  on  any  personnel 
who  fail  to  refer  potential  criminal  activities 
to  the  law  enforcement  or  criminal  Inves- 
tigations staff  for  determination  of  appro- 
priate action.  For  oversight  purposes,  a  copy 
of  all  criminal  investigations  initiated  in  the 
Forest  Service  should  be  provided  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural 
Resources. 

The  funding  recommended  by  the  man- 
agers for  the  timber  sales  program  is  essen- 
tially the  .same  as  requested  in  the  budget, 
with  slight  adjustments  due  to  the  shift  to 
tree  measurement  sales.  The  managers  have 
not  included  any  specific  distribution  of  the 
fiscal  year  1994  timber  sales  program  on  a  re- 
gional basis  because  of  the  considerable  un- 
certainty that  exists  in  the  program  at  the 
present,  time.  In  allocating  the  resources  pro- 
vided, however,  the  Forest  Service  should  be 
attentive  to  the  areas  where  the  greatest  op- 
portunity exists  for  sales  to  proceed,  and 
taking  into  account  such  factors  as  current 
on-the-ground  conditions,  the  need  to  com- 
ply fully  with  existing  legal  requirements, 
the  certainty  of  the  timber  base  as  a  result 
of  legislation  and  land  management  plans, 
current  market  demand,  and  actual  sale  and 
harvest  activity  in  each  of  the  regions  in  re- 
cent years.  No  specific  reductions  are  to  be 
allocated  to  a  forest  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
below  cost  determination. 

Some  of  the  funds  included  in  the  budget 
for  contingency  costs  associated  with  the 
need  to  bring  the  Forest  Service  organiza- 
tion to  a  size  compatible  with  the  decreased 
timber  program  are  retained.  These  funds 
may  be  used  to  address  market  demand  re- 
quirements in  the  event  they  are  not  needed 
for  other  purposes.  In  addition,  the  managers 
have  included  bill  language  providing  the 
Forest  Service  with  "early  out"  authority  so 
that  the  need  for  costly  reductions  in  force 


and  relocations  might  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. Savings  resulting  from  use  of  these  au- 
thorities are  to  be  retained  in  the  program  in 
order  to  address  the  increased  costs  associ- 
ated with  tree  measurement,  ecosystem 
management,  and  watershed  work. 

With  respect  to  below  cost,  the  Forest 
Service  should  continue  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  cost  efficiency 
study  in  order  to  achieve  cost  savings  in  the 
program.  The  Service  should  engage  in  fur- 
ther review  of  the  program  with  flexibility 
available  in  the  different  regions  to  consider 
alternatives  to  enhance  the  likelihood  of 
achieving  positive  results,  while  remaining 
sensitive  to  the  local  and  community  im- 
pacts of  the  timber  sales  program.  Eco- 
system management,  tree  measurement,  and 
other  changes  in  the  way  of  doing  business 
on  the  national  forests  may  increase  the 
costs  of  the  timber  program  without  leading 
to  a  commensurate  increase  in  timber  val- 
ues, which  may  affect  the  gain/loss  calcula- 
tion on  forests  nationwide.  This  situation  in- 
creases the  need  for  the  Forest  Service  to  be- 
come more  proactive  in  its  review  process  as 
it  evaluates  the  potential  costs  and  revenues 
of  sales  before  investing  large  sums  of  money 
into  timber  sales  preparation.  The  managers 
encourage  the  Administration  to  continue 
reviewing  options  for  dealing  with  below  cost 
sales  while  remaining  responsive  to  these 
concerns.  The  managers  do  not  direct  or  pro- 
hibit the  Forest  Service  from  considering  the 
use  of  minimum  bids  in  fiscal  year  1994,  How- 
ever, if  minimum  bids  are  considered,  the 
Forest  Service  should  make  every  effort  to 
minimize  the  organizational  overhead  costs 
included  in  such  a  rate,  and  should  clearly 
link  the  bid  rate  with  the  direct  costs  associ- 
ated with  specific  sales.  Any  consideration  of 
minimum  bids  should  also  be  responsive  to 
the  timber  sale  economics  in  different  re- 
gions of  the  country,  including  terrain,  spe- 
cies, values,  and  other  factors. 

With  respect  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  follow-up  to  the  Forest  Conference,  fund- 
ing is  included  for  both  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  Forest  Service  to  engage  in 
watershed  assessment  and  restoration  activi- 
ties. Additional  funds  are  provided  in  the 
State  and  Private  Forestry  account  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  community  assistance  as- 
pects of  the  program.  If  additional  needs  are 
identified  for  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Forest 
Service  should  comply  with  the  Committees' 
reprogramming  guidelines.  This  requirement 
includes  any  proposed  use  of  the  Secretary's 
transfer  authorities.  The  primary  focus  for 
the  watershed  work  should  be  on  completing 
the  necessary  assessment  work  for  the  key 
watersheds.  To  aid  in  this  effort,  language  is 
included  allowing  use  of  salvage  funds  for 
this  purpose,  up  to  a  total  of  $26,000,000, 
These  efforts  are  tc  be  undertaken  using  the 
interagency  team  approach,  involving  other 
agencies  as  well  as  Forest  Service  Research 
and  State  and  Private  Forestry,  and  over- 
head costs  aoe  to  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  The 
Forest  Service  should  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  no  later  than  Decem- 
ber 15.  1993,  on  the  following  issues  related  to 
watershed  work:  proposed  methodology  for 
allocating  funds,  accountability  for  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  how  the  costs  of  watershed 
work  will  be  measured  in  comparison  to  base 
funding  provided,  and  procedures  to  be  used 
for  monitoring. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  up  to  $26,000,000 
from  salvage  funds  for  watershed  assessment 
work,  the  managers  have  agreed  to  the  re- 
tention of  prior  year  language  regarding  uses 
of  the  salvage  fund.  No  specific  earmarks  are 
provided,  but  attention  should  be  given  to 
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the  drought  and  forest  health  problems  in 
the  Eaistside  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 
Sierras,  the  Tahoe  Basin,  the  Chugach  NF. 
and  the  Francis  Marion  NF. 

The  specific  language  related  to  log  scaling 
and  tree  measurement  is  discussed  under 
amendment  no.  81.  The  switch  to  tree  meas- 
urement is  for  sales  to  be  prepared  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  is  not  a  direction  that  sales  al- 
ready prepared  are  to  be  reworked.  The  man- 
agers expect  the  Forest  Service  to  continue 
to  negotiate  with  the  holders  of  long  term 
contracts  to  switch  to  tree  measurement 
sales  for  fiscal  year  1995,  In  the  event  nego- 
tiations are  not  successful,  the  terms  of  the 
existing  contracts  would  continue.  The  For- 
est Service  should  continue  to  engage  in  the 
necessary  activities  to  ensure  that  its  per- 
sonnel are  properly  trained  and  certified  in 
the  quality  and  accuracy  of  the  tree  meas- 
urement system.  This  includes  making  sure 
that  cruise  design  standards  are  in  place,  and 
that  check  cruise  validations  occur. 

With  respect  to  the  Tongass  NF,  the  man- 
agers estimate  that  the  timber  sales  prepara- 
tion level  in  1944  will  be  between  280  million 
board  feet,  the  House  proposed  level,  and  420 
million  board  feet,  the  level  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  The  managers  note  there  are  contin- 
gency funds  in  the  timber  sales  budget  which 
can  be  drawn  upon  to  prepare  sales  for  the 
higher  level,  or  whatever  actual  level  is 
achieveable  based  on  current  market  condi- 
tions and  legal  requirements.  This  prepara- 
tion level  combined  with  work  to  enhance 
the  timber  pipeline  over  the  last  three  years 
is  scheduled  to  bring  the  pipeline  to  about  a 
three  years'  supply  level  in  the  Tongass  NF. 

With  reference  to  the  language  in  the 
House  report  regarding  group  selection  in 
Region  5.  the  managers  are  unaware  if  the 
recent  repwrt  on  the  Sierra  range  referred  to 
has  been  subject  to  formal  peer  review  by  the 
scientific  community.  The  managers  under- 
stand there  is  not  unanimity  of  support  for 
group  selection  among  the  scientific,  envi- 
ronmental, and  industrial  communities  as 
there  is  not  unanimity  of  support  for  the  in- 
terim CASPO  (California  Spotted  Owl)  strat- 
egy. The  managers  understand  that  the  For- 
est Service  will  continue  to  implement  the 
CASPO  strategy,  adopted  as  an  interim 
strategy  by  the  Forest  Service  on  March  1. 
1993  for  now.  which  in  contrast  to  group  se- 
lection was  subject  to  peer  review.  The  man- 
agers, however,  expect  Region  5  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  continue  to  consider  and  review 
fully  innovative  forest  management  prac- 
tices as  alternatives  to  the  interim  CASPO 
strategy  which  are  generally  consistent  with 
the  applicable  principles  of  the  Forest  Con- 
ference and  Administration's  policies.  The 
managers  understand  that  one  of  the  alter- 
natives being  considered  through  the  EIS 
process  is  group  selection. 

Within  the  funds  provided,  there  is 
$1,000,000  each  in  OR  and  WA  to  continue 
harvest  cutting  and  silviculture  demonstra- 
tions, and  to  initiate  two  new  restoration 
projects  in  young  stands,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Olympic  Natural  Resources  Center, 
Within  the  $1,000,000  for  OR.  $750,000  is  to 
continue  the  demonstration  program  on  the 
Umpqua  NF.  which  includes  the  Douglas 
Project  among  the  partners:  and  $250,000  is  to 
initiate  the  new  demonstration  project. 

The  managers  understand  that  the  $200,000 
earmarked  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  re- 
ports for  studying  the  conversion  of  roads  to 
trails  will  be  used  for  such  studies  on  as 
many  forests  as  possible  in  Region  6.  with 
the  Gifford  Pinchot  NF  being  the  first  prior- 
ity. 

TTie  managers  are  aware  of  concerns  re- 
garding the  process  used  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  allocating  funds  among  the  various 
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forests  and  regions,  and  are  particularly 
troubled  about  reports  that  the  funding  lev- 
els for  Sonne  forests  have  been  reduced  In 
order  to  fund  other  forests.  While  one  forest 
is  not  to  be  funded  at  the  expense  of  the  oth- 
ers, with  limited  budgetary  resources  and 
cban^ng  policy  direction,  no  forest  can  be 
guaranteed  a  funding  level  from  one  year  to 
the  next.  These  allocations  must  necessarily 
be  made  each  year  by  the  Forest  Service.  Al- 
though the  Forest  Service  may  take  into 
consideration  the  funding  levels  provided  in 
prior  years  In  allocating  its  funds,  as  well  as 
other  appropriate  factors  such  as  the  forest 
plans,  the  plans  should  not  be  the  sole  basis 
for  allocating  funds,  since  the  budget  as- 
sumptions of  the  plans  are  not  necessarily 
consistent  firom  one  forest  to  the  next.  As 
the  managers  have  suted  previously,  ear- 
marks agreed  to  in  final  conference  action 
are  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  affected 
forest's  base,  unless  identified  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  next  year's  budget. 

FOREST  SERVICE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Amendment  No.  70:  Deletes  the  separate 
appropriation  for  law  enforcement  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  This  matter  is  dis- 
cussed under  Amendment  No.  69. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Amendment  No.  71:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  t249.002.000.  in- 
cluding road  obliteration  and  watershed  restora- 
tion 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  appropriates  $249,002,000 
for  construction  Instead  of  $237,423,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $264,795,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  and  adds  language  au- 
thorizing use  of  the  funds  for  road  oblitera- 
tion and  watershed  restoration.  The  increase 
over  the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  con- 
sists of  decreases  of  $888,000  for  transfer  to 
the  law  enforcement  program  under  the  Na- 
tional forest  system  account  (including  de- 
creases of  $15,000  from  facilities  and  $873,000 
from  roads),  and  $10,000,000  for  the  watershed 
restoration  program,  leaving  $20,000,000;  and 
Increase  of  $2,867,000  for  facilities.  $19,000,000 
for  road  construction,  (including  increases  of 
$3,000,000  for  timber  roads.  $12,000,000  for  pur- 
chaser construction  support.  $1,000,000  for 
recreation  roads,  and  $3,000,000  for  general 
purpose  roads),  and  $600,000  for  trails. 

The  Increase  for  facilities  includes  the  fol- 
lowing changes  from  the  amounts  proposed 
by  the  House: 

Project  Changt 
Wayne,  NF  Supervisor's  Of- 
fice                     -$130,000 

Recreation: 

Lewis  and  Clark  visitors 
center.  MT +300.000 

Columbia     River     Gorge 
Discovery  Center +1.186,000 

Ocoee  River  +1,840,000 

Wayne  NF.  OH  246,000 

National  Forests,  TX 665.000 

Badin     Lake.     Uwhanie 
NF,  NC  250,000 

Winding  Stair  Mountain  +785,000 

Ketchikan,    AK    visitors 
center  +1,100,000 

Seneca  Rocks,   WV   visi- 
tors center  +3.147,000 

Toiyabe  NF,  NV  +600,000 

Wenatchee  NF.  WA  +$200,000 


Project 
White  Mountain  NF,  NH 
El  Portal  visitors  center. 

PR  

Cradle  of  Forestry,  NC  ... 
General  reduction 


Change 
+$400,000 

-2,400,000 

-500,000 

-2,500,000 


Subtotal  

Transfer  to  NFS  law  en- 
forcement   


+2,867,000 
-15,000 


Total  +2.852,000 

The  remaining  funds  for  the  National  For- 
ests in  TX  are  for  the  Boles  Field  and  Boykin 
Springs  projects.  Of  the  funds  for  Badin 
Lake,  $250,000  is  for  a  water  line  to  serve  the 
recreation  complex.  Within  the  funds  for  the 
Toiyabe  NF.  up  to  $300,000  may  be  used  for 
the  Spring  Mountain  NRA  management  plan. 

The  managers  have  included  $300,000  for 
planning  and  design  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
visitors  center,  MT,  and  $228,000  is  Included, 
as  requested  in  the  budget,  for  planning  the 
Hudson,  NE  education  and  learning  center. 
The  additional  $600,000  earmarked  In  the 
Senate  report  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  center 
is  not  agreed  to.  and  should  be  used  for  the 
projects  for  which  these  funds  were  origi- 
nally budgeted.  These  funds  are  provided  on 
the  basis  that  they  will  be  matched  on  a  50/ 
50  cost-sharing  basis  from  non-Federal 
sources.  The  managers  also  agree  that  the 
total  scope  of  these  two  projects  snould  be 
reduced,  so  that  total  costs  for  completing 
construction  of  these  centers  do  not  exceed 
$6,000,000  each.  The  managers  have  agreed 
that  Federal  funds  will  be  provided  on  a  50- 
50  cost-sharing  basis  for  completion  of  these 
projects,  for  a  total  estimate  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  in  Federal  funds  for  each  facility. 
It  is  the  expectation  of  the  managers  that 
additional  appropriations  for  these  projects 
funds  is  available. 

The  managers  have  agreed  that  they  will 
consider  funding  for  new  visitors  centers  in 
the  future  if  such  facilities  are  of  reasonable 
scope  and  cost,  on  a  50/50  Federal/non-Fed- 
eral  cost-sharing  basis.  The  managers  are 
aware  of  the  proposed  Northern  Great  Lakes 
visitors  center  in  WI,  and  the  commitment 
from  the  WI  State  Legislature  and  Governor 
to  provide  50  percent  funding  for  the  project. 
The  Forest  Service  Is  expected  to  review  any 
funding  request  for  this  facility  in  line  with 
the  above  policy,  and  to  Include  funding  in 
the  1995  budget  request  or  in  a  proposed  re- 
programming  to  the  Committees  In  fiscal 
year  1994  if  a  decision  Is  made  to  proceed 
with  the  project. 

With  regard  to  the  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan  revision  for  the  Hell's  Canyon 
NRA,  the  managers  have  earmarked  $200,000 
in  the  National  Forest  System  account  and 
$120,000  in  the  Construction  account  for  the 
plan  revision  process  In  fiscal  year  1994, 
which  was  budgeted  for  the  Dug  Bar  recre- 
ation facilities  construction.  The  managers 
encourage  the  Forest  Service  to  proceed  with 
the  revulon  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
While  the  plan  is  being  revised,  the  manaigers 
agree  that  up  to  $2,170,000  in  construction 
funds  including  roads,  facilities  and  trails 
may  be  spent  In  fiscal  year  1994  for  projects 
in  the  NRA,  including  road  rehabilitation 
aimed  at  safety  improvements  and  resource 
protection,  and  overlooks.  The  managers  re- 
quest the  Forest  Service  to  review,  each 
project  before  proceeding  to  determine  if  it 
is  a  project  which  should  be  reexamined  dur- 
ing the  plan  revision  process.  The  Forest 
Service  should  not  spend  funds  in  1994  for 
new  recreation  site  development  (excluding 
overlooks)  or  other  facilities  which  might  be 
reconsidered  as  part  of  the  plan  revision 
process. 

t 


The  managers  understand  the  budget  con- 
tains $340,000  In  facilities  funds  and  $140,000 
in  trails  funds  for  the  Red  Bluff  Recreation 
Area.  Mendocino  NF,  and  the  budget  also 
contains  $425,000  for  Tahoe/Tallac,  $5,613,000 
for  Mount  St.  Helens,  $450,000  for  Multnomah 
Falls,  and  $4,300,000  for  Corney  Lake. 

The  Increase  In  trails  consists  of  a  general 
reduction  of  $500,000  and  an  increase  of 
$1,100,000  for  the  Glendale  to  Powers,  OR  bi- 
cycle trail. 

The  managers  have  included  $20,000,000  for 
comprehensive  watershed  restoration  activi- 
ties on  the  westside  forests  of  Washington, 
Oregon  and  northern  California,  with  funds 
to  be  distributed  proportionately,  based  on 
the  highest  priority  watersheds.  The  House 
had  included  $30,000,000  for  these  projects, 
and  the  Senate  had  included  $17,000,000.  The 
funds  are  to  be  used  both  for  road  projects, 
such  AS  road  closure,  obliteration,  revegeta- 
tion  and  drainage  improvements,  and  water- 
shed projects  such  as  riparian  revegetation, 
erosion  control,  and  slide  stabilization.  The 
first  priority  for  these  funds  should  be  to  se- 
cure key  watersheds,  and  rehabilitation 
projects  should  be  undertaken  only  when  wa- 
tershed Inventory  and  analysis  have  been 
completed  (funds  for  these  assessments  have 
been  provided  for  under  the  salvage  sales 
fund).  Projects  selected  should  be  those  with 
the  greatest  Impact  on  factors  limiting 
salmon  spawning,  rearing  and  holding  habi- 
tat, and  projects  with  the  greatest  long-term 
positive  impact  should  be  favored  over  those 
with  short-term  benefits. 

As  discussed  under  the  National  Forest 
System  account,  the  managers  expect  that 
projects  will  proceed  only  after  proper  analy- 
sis and  planning  take  place  through  an  inter- 
agency team  review.  An  Interagency,  inter- 
disciplinary scientific  review  team  should  be 
established  to  review  and  approve  any  exist- 
ing "off  the  sheir'  projects,  as  well  as  new 
projects,  to  ensure  projects  selected  will  pro- 
vide the  most  ecological  benefits  for  the  dol- 
lar. Projects  in  key  watersheds  in  which  In- 
ventory, long-range  planning,  and  costvbene- 
fit  analysis  have  been  completed  should  re- 
ceive priority  in  allocating  funds.  The  man- 
agers reiterate  the  examples  of  projects  to 
receive  priority  consideration  listed  in  the 
House  report,  including  the  Skagit  Rivpr 
Wild  and  Scenic  Management  Area  because 
of  Its  scenic  and  ecological  importance. 

Within  road  construction  funds,  there  is 
$562,000  for  the  Wayne  NF.  OH  and  $85,000  for 
the  Bankhead  NF,  AL.  Within  trail  construc- 
tion funds,  there  is  $700,000  for  the  Bankhead 
NF.  AL,  $120,000  for  the  Allegheny  NF,  PA, 
and  $400,000  for  the  Wayne  NF,  OH. 

Amendment  No.  72:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  S20.000.000  is  for 
watershed  restoration.  S99.347.0OO 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

The  amendment  provides  for  $20,000,000  to 
be  available  for  watershed  restoration  and 
$99,347,000  t(5  be  available  for  construction 
and  acquisition  of  buildings  and  other  facili- 
ties within  the  construction  appropriation  In 
1994.  The  House  had  proposed  $96,495,000  for 
facilities  construction,  and  the  Senate  had 
proposed  $97,867,000.  Neither  the  House  nor 
Senate  had  included  an  earmark  for  water- 
shed restoration  In  the  bill,  although  both 
had  earmarked  an  amount  for  this  purpose  in 
the    report    accompanying     the    bill.    The 
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changes  from  the  amounts  proposed  by  the  Acquisition  Management  .. $8.500,000 

House    for    these    activities    are    discussed  ~~~ 

under  Amendment  No.  71.  Total.  Forest  Service   ..  64.250.000 

Amendment  No.  73:  Reported  in  technical        The  $500,000  for  Croatan  NF,  NC  does  not 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  commit  the  managers  to  future  appropria- 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  tions. 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with        The  managers  expect  the  Forest  Service  to 

an  amendment  which  provides  $129,655,000  for  complete  expeditiously  the  study  mandated 

construction  and  repair  of  forest  roads  and  by  the  recently  passed  Colorado  Wilderness 

trails  Instead  of  $140,228,000  as  proposed  by  Act  of  1993  regarding  inholdings  in  the  Span- 

Ihe  House  and  $166,928,000  as  proposed  by  the  ish  Peaks  planning  area.  Also  the  managers 

Senate.  direct    the    Forest    Service    to    provide    the 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  a  report  on 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  the  status  of  all  Forest  Service  wilderness 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  inholdings.  including  information  about  the 

The  changes  from  the  amount  proposed  by  conOicts  such  inholdings  pose  for  wilderness 

the  House  are  discussed  under  Amendment  management. 

No.  71.  The  managers  direct  the  Forest  Service  to 

I  AND  ACQUISITION  "^^  ^^^  Pacific  Northwest  Stream  funds  to 

'  ,      „.    „  J  ■     .     u         .  support  the  highest  priority  projects  within 

Amendment  No.  74:  Reported  in  technical  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  managers  further  expect  that 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  resources  provided  will  be  divided  equitably 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  between  projects  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with        rj.j,g      managers      understand      that      the 

an  amendment  that  appropriates  $64,250,000  j2,200.000  in  funding  for  land  acquisition  in 

for  land  acquisition  instead  of  $56,700,000  as  ^j^^  Toiyabe  National  Forest  in  Nevada  will 

proposed  by  the  House  and  $51,050,000  as  pro-  complete    the    purchase    of   the    Fibreboard 

posed  by  the  Senate.  properties.  The  managers  direct  the  funds  to 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  ^^      ^^.^^j     exclusively      to     conclude      the 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  p,i,reboard  acquisition  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
"  TiT:  rn'^g^l^^rertV  thrfofSg  dls-      aom,.,str..t,ve  provisions,  forest  service 
tribution-  Amendment  No.  75:  Reported  in  technical 

Alnine  lakes  Management  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

A  WA  '^*"*^^'"^"'^  j70(,  ooo  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
AppTlachicolaNF.FL  :::::::  2.000:000  ^°^<^^'  *"  ^^e  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
Appalachian  Trail  2,000,000  ^n  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
Caribbean  NF  PR  450  000  'er  inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert:  and 
Chattooga    WSR     NC     SC  ^'"'  '""'"''■  ^''''"^  preparation  to  replace  sales  lost 

„  .  .  ,         .  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^  other  causes,  and  sales  preparation  to 

Cherokee  NFTN 55o!o00  replace  sales  inventory  on  the  shelf  for  any  na- 

Cleveland  NF  CA 2  000    JO  t'onal  forest  to  a  level  sufficient   to  maintain 

Colorado         '      Wilderness  '      '  "^"^  ""'"  availability  equal  to  a  rolling  five- 

Inholdings  1  250  000  ?'*'"''  average  of  the  total  sales  offerings,  and  for 

Columbia  GorgeNSA.  or!  "      '  <*'"«'»"•    engineering,   and   supervision    of  con- 

Y^^  ^  1  000, (XX)  struction  of  roads  lost  to  fire  or  other  causes  as- 
Croataii  NF  NC 50o!o00  sociated  with  the  timber  sales  __programs  de- 
Daniel  Boone   NF  K'Y 2  OOo!oOO  scribed  above,  and  for  watershed  assessment  ac- 

Finger  LakesNF,  NY  800.000  tiiities:    Provided.    That    notwithstanding   any 

Flathead  NF   MT  500,000  other  provision  of  law.  monies  received  from  the 

Francis  Marion  NF,  Sc"!!!!!  85o!o00  timber  salvage  sales  program  .shall  be  considered 

Gallatin  NF.  MT  3.000.000  as  money  received  for  purposes  of  computing 

Green  Mountain  NF.  VT  ....  3.000.000  and   distributing   25   per   centum   payments   to 

Hoosier  NF.  IN  ,'iOO.OOO  local    governments    under    16    U.S.C.    500.    as 

Kisatchie  NF,  LA   500.000  amended.  ,    ^     „ 

Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  CA,  NV  2.000.000        The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Little  Beaver  Creek  W&SR,  *'"  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 

OH  2  200  000  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Los  Padres  NF.'ca":::.;;!!!!!!  2;oOo!oOO         The    language    provides    for    the    use    of 

Mark  Twain  NF,  MO   1.000.000  salvaged  sale  funds  for  timber  sales  prepara- 

Miclugan        Lakes   *    arid  tion   to  replace  sales  lost  to  fire  or  other 

Streams  500  000  causes  and  to  replace  sales  inventory  on  the 

Mount     Baker-Snoquaimie  '  shelf,  and  for  the  25  per  centum  payments  to 

fjp  \f/j^  1.300,000  local  governments  from  salvage  sales  re- 
Old    Chief    Joseph    Grave  ceipts.  The  language  has  been  modified  from 

Site,  OR  (300.000)  prior  years  to  include  watershed  assessment 

Olympic  NF.WA  .'..! 1.000.000  activities  as  an  allowable  use  of  the  fund. 

Oregon  Dunes  NRA,  Or"..!.  5!200.000  The  Forest  Service  may  use  up  to  $26,000,000 

Osceola        NF        (Pinhook  i"   salvage   funds   for   watershed   assessment 

Swamp),  FL  1,500,000  activities.   As  discussed   under  Amendment 

Ouachita  NF.  AR,  OK 500.000  Nos.  68  and  71,  the  primary  focus  for  the  wa- 

Ozark  NF,  AR  1,000.000  tershed  work  should  be  to  complete  the  as- 
Pacific  Northwest  Streams  1,900,000  sessment  work  for  the  key  watersheds  before 
Roosevelt     NF     (Cherokee  proceeding   with   restoration   projects   on   a 

Park),  CO 2.700.000  piecemeal  basis.  These  efforts  are  to  be  un- 

Salmon  WSR,  ID 1.700.000  dertaken    using    the    interagency    team    ap- 

San  Bernardino  NF,  CA  1.000.000  proach. 

Shawnee  NF.  IL  400.000        Amendment  No.  76:  Reported  in  technical 

Superior  NF.  MN  300.000  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

Talladega  NF.  AL  300,000  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

Toiyabe  NF,  CA  1,000.000  concur   in    the    amendment   of   the    Senate 

Toiyabe  NF,  NV  2.200,000  which  deletes  House  language  on  the  Shaw- 

Uwharrie  NF,  NC  ."iOO.OOO  nee  NF  and  Inserts  Senate  language  prohlbit- 

Wayne  NF,  OH  500.000  Ing  the  use  of  funds  for  clearcutting  or  even 

Emergency,  Inholdings  1,750,000  aged  management  in  hardwood  stands  on  the 
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Shawnee  NF  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Shawnee  NF 
plan. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  None  of  the  funds 
made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  tim- 
ber sale  planning  or  scoping  using  clearcutting 
in  the  Quachita  and  Oiark-St.  Francis  National 
Forests  in  Arkan.^as.  except  for  sales  that  are 
necessary  as  a  result  of  natural  disaster  or  a 
threat  to  forest  health,  or  for  maintaining  or  en- 
hancing wildlife  habitat,  or  habitat  for  endan- 
gered and  threatened  species,  or  for  research 
purposes. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  changes  language  included 
in  different  forms  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for 
clearcutting  in  the  Quachita  and  Ozark-St. 
Francis  National  Forests  In  Arkansas,  with 
certain  specified  exemptions. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Deletes  House  proposed 
language  and  Senate  proposed  language 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  use  of  funds 
to  alter  the  forest  stand  composition  in  the 
Ozark-St.  Francis  and  Ouachita  National 
Forests  in  Arkansas. 

Amendment  No.  79:  Restores  House  pro- 
posed language  which  had  been  stricken  by 
the  Senate,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
in  this  Act  to  plan  or  conduct  timber  sales  or 
build  roads  in  three  specified  areas  of  the 
Chattahoochee  NF,  GA.  Such  activities  will 
be  deferred  until  a  revision  of  the  forest's 
land  management  plan,  which  will  address 
possible  designation  of  the  three  areas  as 
wilderness  or  scenic  areas,  is  completed. 

Amendment  No.  80:  Strikes  House  lan- 
guage authorizing  salvage  sales  in  Regions  5 
and  6  with  certain  conditions,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  This  matter  is  addressed  under 
Amendment  No.  118. 

Amendment  No.  81:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Forest 
Service  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  begin  prepa- 
ration of  timber  sales  in  fiscal  year  1994  using 
the  scaling  method:  Provided.  That  this  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  timber  salvage  sales:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  thinning  sales  may  be  pre- 
pared using  the  scaling  method  if  determined  by 
the  Regional  Forester  to  be  the  most  effective 
means  of  achieving  a  stated  environmental  ob- 
jective: Provided  further.  That  this  limitation 
shall  not  apply  to  sales  prepared  pursuant  to 
existing  timber  contracts:  Provided  further. 
That  any  timber  sales  prepared  during  fiscal 
year  1994  which  involve  the  use  of  the  scaling 
method  must  be  scaled  by  the  Forest  Service,  or 
under  contracts  issued  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
paid  for  using  deposits  by  the  timber  purchaser. 

Total  outlays  by  the  Forest  Service  pursuant 
to  the  cooperative  work  trust  funds  accounts 
(12-8028-0-7-302)  shall  not  exceed  S279.668.000  in 
fiscal  year  1994. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  revises  the  House  pro- 
posed language  requiring  new  timber  sales 
prepared  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  be  prepared  as 
tree  measurement,  or  lump  sum,  sales,  to 
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add  certain  exceptions  for  salvage  and 
thinning  sales:  and  adds  language  proposed 
by  the  Senate  as  part  of  Amendment  No.  124. 
which  provides  a  cap  on  Knutson-Vandenberg 
(K-V)  funds  for  fiscal  year  1994.  in  the 
amount  of  $279,668,000. 

With  regard  to  the  scaling  language,  in  the 
case  of  the  exceptions  for  salvage  or  thinning 
sales,  the  Forest  Service  is  to  scale  the  logs 
using  its  own  personnel,  or  is  to  enter  into 
contracts  to  provide  scaling  or  weighing 
services  for  obtaining  volumes  of  these  sales. 
If  contracts  are  entered  into,  the  Forest 
Service  is  to  require  the  timber  purchaser  to 
pay  for  these  services  by  depositing  funds 
into  a  cooperative  account.  In  this  manner, 
the  Forest  Service  will  have  direct  contract 
authority  over  the  organization  providing 
the  scaling  services. 

Before  any  salvage  or  thinning  sales  are 
prepared  as  scaled  sales,  the  Forest  Service 
should  issue  policy  guidance  to  all  its  re- 
gions as  to  how  such  sales  will  be  defined 
consistently  throughout  the  National  Forest 
System.  Once  the  policy  guidance  is  issued, 
sales  proposed  to  be  categorized  as  salvage  or 
thinning  sales  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Re- 
gional Forester  for  review  and  compliance 
with  the  policy.  The  managers  believe  this 
step  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  abuses 
in  the  way  in  which  salvage  and  thinning  are 
defined.  The  managers  have  provided  the 
flexibility  for  the  use  of  scaling  in  salvage 
and  thinning  sales  this  fiscal  year,  but  if 
misuses  of  the  definition  occur,  it  is  unlikely 
that  this  flexibility  would  be  continued  in 
future  years.  The  managers  also  request  a  re- 
port be  provided  by  April  1.  1994.  with  a  final 
update  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  show- 
ing the  volume  contained  in  salvage  and 
thinning  sales  by  region  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
and  the  volume  of  such  sales  by  region  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

Amendment  No.  82:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  authorizes  reimbursement  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  for  administration  of  the  steward- 
ship incentives  program,  not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  program  funding  level.  The 
House  had  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  83;  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage providing  a  pilot  program  for  land 
management  stewardship  end  result  con- 
tracts on  certain  national  forests.  The  man- 
agers are  aware  of  the  progress  made  with 
these  contracts,  and  expect  projects  under 
the  pilot  program  to  continue  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  The  Forest  Service  should  complete  the 
review  requested  in  House  report  103-158.  In 
addition,  if  these  pilot  projects  prove  to  be 
another  tool  to  address  ecosystem  manage- 
ment objectives,  the  Administration  should 
come  forward  with  a  legislative  proposal  for 
consideration  by  the  relevant  authorizing 
committees. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Funds  appTopnaled  to  the  Forest  Service  shall 
be  available  for  interactions  with  and  providing 
technical  assistance  to  rural  communities  for 
sustainable  rural  development  purposes. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  language  allows  the  Forest  Service  to 
use  appropriated  funds  to  assist  rural  com- 


munities located  both  within  and  outside  the 
boundaries  of  National  forest  system  lands. 
Department  ok  Energy 
contractor  pay  freeze 
The  Administration  submitted  a  budget 
amendment  reducing  requests  for  the  various 
Department  of  Energy  accounts  for  fiscal 
year  1994  by  amounts  estimated  to  be  saved 
in  implementing  a  one-year  freeze  on  certain 
contractor  salaries.  In  the  case  of  Naval  Pe- 
troleum and  Oil  Shale  Reserves  and  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserves  such  reductions  had 
already  been  considered  and  made.  For  en- 
ergy conservation,  fossil  energy  research  and 
development,  and  the  Energy  Information 
Administration,  reductions  are  being  made 
that  the  managers  believe  in  total  more  than 
offset  the  need  for  specific  additional  reduc- 
tions for  the  pay  freezes. 

COORDINATION  OK  TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  managers  are  aware  of  increased  Fed- 
eral efforts  related  to  research,  development, 
demonstration,  and  commercialization  of 
fuel  cells,  alternative  fuels,  natural  gas, 
coal,  and  electric  and  other  vehicle  tech- 
nology and  related  infrastructure.  The  man- 
agers are  concerned  that  these  Federal  ef- 
forts be  well  coordinated  to  avoid  inefficient 
duplication.  The  managers  expect  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  ensure  that  within  the 
Department  of  Energy,  related  programs  are 
well  coordinated  and  that  technology  trans- 
fer efforts  of  the  national  laboratories  are 
coordinated  through  the  relevant  research 
and  development  programs.  To  ensure  that 
these  programs  are  coordinated  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  the  managers  expect  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  seek  to  execute 
agreements  with  other  Federal  agencies 
which  describe  the  respective  responsibilities 
of  the  agencies  involved  in  the  programs. 
The  Secretary  should  submit  a  report  by 
April  1,  1994,  on  these  efforts,  both  within  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  with  other  agen- 
cies. Fiscal  year  1995  budget  material  should 
include  the  level  of  both  Department  and 
other  Federal  efforts  for  each  affected  pro- 
gram. 

FOSSIL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment  No.  85:  Appropriates 
S43O.674.00O  for  fossil  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment instead  of  S433. 163.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $429,070,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  The  net  decrease  below  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  House  consists  of  in- 
creases of  $625,000  for  coal  technology  export, 
and  $2,000,000  for  materials  development, 
both  in  advanced  research  and  technology 
development;  $2,000,000  in  direct  liquefaction 
to  begin  support  of  bench-scale  work  using 
Exxon  facilities;  $1,750,000  for  advanced  con- 
cepts in  pressurized  fluidized  bed  combus- 
tion; $2,000,000  for  work  on  externally-fired 
system.s  in  advanced  combustion  technology; 
$850,000  to  complete  briquetting  and  coking 
facilities  and  operations  at  existing  CTC  fa- 
cilities for  coproducts  production  in  coal 
gasification;  $1,000,000  for  the  Oil  Recovery 
Technology  Partnership.  $500,000  for  thermo- 
dynamics research  at  the  National  Institute 
for  Petroleum  and'  Energy  Research 
(NIPER).  and  $350,000  for  continued  work  on 
the  Gypsy  field  by  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, all  in  advanced  extraction  and  process 
technology;  $2,000,000  for  the  reservoir  class 
field  program  in  light  oil  enhanced  oil  recov- 
ery: $500,000  for  the  new  drilling  technology 
initiative  in  gas  resource  and  extraction: 
$350,000  to  provide  for  light  hydrocarbons  to 
liquids  research  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa in  gas  utilization:  $1,000,000  for  the 
university  consortium,  and  $1,000,000  for 
Morgantown     Energy     Technology     Center 


(METTC)  work  both  in  high  efficiency  gas  tur- 
bine development  in  gas  utilization:  $250,000 
for  the  UNDEERC  jointly  sponsored  research 
program,  in  cooperative  research  and  devel- 
opment: and  $1,000,000  for  renovation  of 
METC  Building  4  in  facilities:  and  decreases 
of  $250,000  in  coal  preparation.  $9,000,000  from 
unobligated  balances  for  generic  bench-scale 
experimental  units  at  Pittsburgh  Energy 
Technology  Center  (PETC)  in  coal  lique- 
faction: $1,114,000  for  coprocessing  research 
in  direct  coal  liquefaction;  $2,500,000  for  ad- 
vanced research  in  combustion  systems: 
$500,000  for  alternative  fuels  in  combustion 
systems.  $2,000,000  for  the  Illinois  mild  gasifi- 
cation facility  in  coal  gasification:  $500,000 
for  the  California  Oil  and  Gas  Alliance  in  ad- 
vanced extraction  and  process  technology; 
$500,000  for  the  Illinois-Michigan  gas  atlas  in 
gas  resource  and  extraction;  $500,000  for  light 
hydrocarbons  to  liquids  research  in  gas  utili- 
zation: and  $2,800,000  in  molten  carbonate 
fuel  cells. 
The  managers  agree  that: 

1.  Funds  for  air  toxics  in  flue  gas  cleanup 
are  for  the  facility  support  described  in  the 
House  report.  If  future  plans  to  support 
Clean  Air  Act  requirements  contain  addi- 
tional incremental  support  for  air  toxics  re- 
search above  the  $5  million.  5-year  program 
in  the  House  report,  it  should  be  carried  out 
on  a  competitive  basis,  including  such  facili- 
ties as  those  at  Southern  Research  Institute, 
if  applicable. 

2.  That  $625,000  in  coal  technology  export  is 
for  initial  implementation  of  section  1332  of 
the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  The  managers 
expect  that  the  funding  provided  will  be  used 
by  the  Department  to  identify  potential 
markets  for  clean  coal  technologies  in  devel- 
oping countries  and  countries  with  econo- 
mies in  transition  from  nonmarket  econo- 
mies and  to  identify  existing,  or  new.  finan- 
cial mechanisms  or  financial  support  to  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  government  that 
will  enhance  the  ability  of  U.S.  industry  to 
participate  in  these  markets.  The  Secretary 
is  to  report  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  potential  coal  technology  export  mar- 
kets and  the  financing  mechanisms  andor 
levels  of  Federal  government  support  nec- 
essary to  assist  U.S.  industry  participation 
in  these  markets.  In  addition,  the  managers 
expect  the  Secretary  to  consider  input  from 
U.S.  industry  in  order  to  assess  the  potential 
for  U.S.  industry  participation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  clean  coal  technology  projects  in 
the  developing  countries  and  countries  with 
economies  in  transition. 

3.  That  materials  development  research 
should  be  redirected  and  focused  on  antici- 
pating and  solving  high  temperature  mate- 
rials problems  related  to  the  more  advanced 
fossil  energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams such  as  Combustion  2000.  hot  particu- 
late cleanup,  and  fuel  cell  activities.  Mate- 
rials development  should  be  focused  through 
a  single  integrated  materials  program  that 
emphasizes  broad  industry  and  laboratory 
participation.  Institutions  and  universityin- 
dustry  consortia  with  a  foundation  of  back- 
ground knowledge  and  experience  in  product 
design  issues  for  these  technologies,  such  as 
Argonne  National  Lab.  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  West  Virginia  University,  and 
the  Cooperative  Research  Partnership  which 
concentrates  on  the  non-fuel  uses  of  coal  to 
produce  coal  derived  carbon  materials, 
should  be  given  priority  consideration  in 
broadening  the  participation  base. 

4.  In  alternative  fuels,  the  added  funds 
above  the  budget  may  be  used  for  either  in- 
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house      research     or     characterization      of 
beneficiated  fuels. 

5.  Including  the  $3,000,000  provided  in  this 
appropriation,  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated to  date  for  the  Illinois  mild  gasifi- 
cation facility  is  $9,430,000. 

6.  The  Oil  Recovery  Technology  Partner- 
ship program  should  be  expanded  to  include 
Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory.  On  this  basis 
the  Partnership  activity  would  also  contain 
$1,000,000  identified  for  the  California  Oil  and 
Gas  Alliance.  The  managers  agree  with  the 
Senate  report  language  on  the  operating 
processes  of  the  Partnership,  and  these  proc- 
esses should  also  be  applied  to  the  California 
work  as  well  while  assuring  a  minimum  of 
$1,000,000  for  California  projects  in  fiscal  year 
1994. 

7.  Funds  provided  in  advanced  extraction 
and  process  technology  for  Gypsy  field  work 
by  the  University  of  Oklahoma  should  be  for 
a  specific  well-defined  scope  of  work  within 
an  overall  program  for  the  field  involving 
significant  non-Federal  funding. 

8.  The  Department  should  plan  to  complete 
the  Illinois-Michigan  basin  gas  atlas  in  fu- 
ture years. 

9.  Within  funds  provided  for  molten  car- 
bonate fuel  cells,  no  more  than  $1,000,000  is 
to  be  expended  for  work  not  related  to  stack 
development  or  demonstrations.  The  man- 
agers further  agree  that,  if  funds  are  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1994  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fuel  cell  demonstrations  or  re- 
search activity  as  is  contemplated  in  the 
House-passed  Defense  appropriations  bill,  the 
Department  must  coordinate  its  efforts  with 
the  Departanent  of  Defense  so  as  to  minimize 
duplication  and  coordinate  efforts  to  assure 
a  program  which  efficiently  u.ses  government 
funds,  particularly  with  regard  to  expensive 
demonstration  activity. 

10.  Within  the  overall  total  for  jointly 
sponsored  research  at  UNDEERC.  up  to 
$500,000  m»y  be  used  for  studies  of  Alaskan 
energy  service  options,  all  of  which  must  be 
matched  on  at  least  a  50-50  basis  by  non-Fed- 
eral sources. 

11.  No  funding  is  contemplated  currently 
for  a  State-of-the-art  version  of  the  High 
Performance  Power  system  in  the  research 
and  development  program. 

12.  No  reports  beyond  the  one  recently  is- 
sued by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  one  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  Sen- 
ate report  are  required  for  the  magneto- 
hydrodynamics  (MHD)  program.  MHD  funds 
that  would  have  been  used  for  the  report 
specified  by  the  Senate  should  be  used  to  as- 
sist in  program  close-out  activities. 

13.  Requests  for  not  more  than  $350,000  for 
follow-on  funding  for  studies  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  on  the  use  of  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas  (LNG)  as  a  fuel  for  the  heavy  truck- 
ing industry  should  be  considered  in  the  al- 
ternative fuels  development  activity  in  en- 
ergy conservation. 

Amendment  No.  86:  Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posed language  concerning  a  procurement  for 
a  facility  renovation  at  Morgantown  Energy 
Technology  Center  (METC).  The  House  had 
no  similar  provision. 

The  managers  have  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  $1,000,000  in  Amendment  No.  85  to 
initiate  demolition  and  begin  environmental 
remediation  required  for  health  and  safety 
renovations  at  METC's  Building  4.  The  man- 
agers expect  the  demolition  and  renovation 
to  begin  in  fiscal  year  1994.  and  also  expect 
the  Department  to  include  the  additional 
$3,300,000  required  for  this  high  priority 
health  and  safety  project  in  its  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  request. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
Amendment         No.         87:         Appropriates 
$690,375,000  for  energy  conservation  instead 


of  5702.825.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$677,013,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
net  increase  above  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  Senate  consists  of  increases  of  $500,000 
for  lighting  applications  at  Lawrence  Berke- 
ley Laboratory,  and  $1,000,000  from  an  un- 
specified Senate  reduction,  both  in  the  light- 
ing and  appliances  activity  in  buildings: 
$1,000,000  for  oil  heating  research  in  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  equipment  activity  in  build- 
ings; $250,000  for  advanced  buildings  in  the 
residential  sector,  and  $562,000  for  retrofit 
technology  research,  both  in  the  buildings 
system  research  activity:  $1,000,000  for  indus- 
trial waste  utilization  and  conversion  to  con- 
tinue existing  projects,  and  $500,000  in  indus- 
trial waste  minimization,  both  in  industrial 
wastes;  $500,000  in  industrial  cogeneration; 
$500,000  for  continuous  fiber  ceramic  compos- 
ites in  industrial  enabling  materials: 
$2,000,000  for  materials  development  in  trans- 
portation; $500,000  for  the  Sandia  Livermore 
Combustion  Research  Facility  in  the  heat 
engine  development  activity  in  transpor- 
tation: $1,000,000  for  integrated  resource 
planning  in  the  utility  sector:  and  $8,593,000 
for  low  income  weatherization  grants:  and 
decreases  of  $500,000  for  metalcasting  re- 
search in  industrial  materials  processing: 
$500,000  for  the  ongoing  PEM  (proton  ex- 
change membrane)  fuel  cell  program:  and 
$500,000  for  the  on-board  hydrogen  storage 
PEM  fuel  cell  program,  both  in  electric  and 
hybrid  propulsion  development  in  transpor- 
tation; $260,000  for  joint  ventures  in  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance:  $1,793,000  for 
training  and  technical  assistance  in  weather- 
ization: and  $1,000,000  for  demand-side  man- 
agement grants  in  the  State  energy  con- 
servation grant  program. 
The  managers  agree  that: 

1.  The  Department  should  encourage  and 
cooperate  with  utilities  and  a  nationwide 
utility  consortium  developing  incentive  pro- 
grams for  the  development  of  high  efficiency 
clothes  washers  similar  to  those  programs 
previously  developed  for  refrigerators.  Sev- 
eral manufacturers  are  development  such 
high  efficiency  products. 

2.  The  Department  of  Energy  should  take 
advantage  of  all  opportunities  to  incorporate 
the  best  available  technologies  for  energy  ef- 
ficiency in  any  new  or  modified  buildings,  in- 
cluding those  built  by  third  parties  and 
leased  to  the  Department  or  its  contractors. 
Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  win- 
dows, lighting,  sensors,  heating  and  cooling 
systems,  and  automated  energy  management 
systems.  The  managers  believe  the  Depart- 
ment should  take  every  available  oppor- 
tunity to  showcase  technologies  that  have 
been  supported  by  the  Energy  Conservation 
appropriation  over  the  past  several  years. 

3.  No  reductions  in  the  industrial  waste 
minimization  program  should  be  applied  to 
the  National  Industrial  Competitiveness 
through  Energy.  Environment,  and  Econom- 
ics (NICE  3)  activity. 

4.  Pursuant  to  authorizing  legislation  the 
metalcasting  competitive  research  program 
is  designed  to  raise  the  productivity  of  the 
metalcasting  industry  through  research  in 
materials  and  process  technology.  The  dis- 
semination of  information  and  education  ac- 
tivities based  on  such  research  and  other  ad- 
vanced technologies  on  metalcasting  should 
be  extended  to  small  and  medium-sized  cast- 
ing companies.  Accordingly,  the  solicitation 
for  fiscal  year  1994  funds  must  be  for  propos- 
als which  contain  both  research  and  dissemi- 
nation and  education  activities  that  enable 
the  results  to  be  transferred  in  a  manner  ac- 
cessible to  these  small  and  medium-sized 
metalcasting  companies. 


5.  To  the  extent  possible  the  integrated  re- 
source planning  activity  in  the  utility  sector 
should  include  activities  encouraging  inno- 
vative State  regulatory  authority  implemen- 
tation of  demand-side  management  tech- 
niques including  participation  in  proceedings 
by  weatherization  program  subgrantees  as 
authorized  by  section  112  of  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1992  (Public  Law  102-486). 

6.  Funding  for  joint  venture  activities  in 
the  technical  and  financial  assistance  area  is 
not  for  the  solicitation  of  project  proposals. 
This  amount  will  allow  detailed  planning 
and  more  precise  definition  of  activities  to 
be  funded  under  future  potential  project  so- 
licitations. No-  funding  for  such  solicitation 
will  be  considered  prior  to  presentation  of 
more  detailed  program  plans. 

7.  Distribution  of  the  $3,000,000  originally 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  a  weatheriza- 
tion incentive  fund  shall  be  as  described  in 
the  Senate  report. 

Amendment  No.  88:  Earmarks  $254,025,000 
for  energy  conservation  grant  programs  in- 
stead of  $261,325,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $248,225,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  earmark  consists  of  $206,800,000  for  the 
weatherization  assistance  program. 

$18,310,000  for  the  State  energy  conservation 
program,  and  $28,915,000  for  the  institutional 
conservation  program. 

Amendment  No.  89:  Earmarks  $206,800,000 
for  the  weatherization  assistance  progrslm 
instead  of  $213,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $200,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  90:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  that  earmarks  $18,310,000  for 
the  State  energy  conservation  program  in- 
stead of  $18,810,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $19,310,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The 
reduced  earmark  is  based  on  actions  agreed 
to  in  Amendment  No.  87, 

Amendment  No.  91:  Earmarks  $19,366,000 
for  steel  and  aluminum  research  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $18,091,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  92:  Deletes  Senate  pro- 
posed language  delineating  items  allowable 
for  cost-sharing  and  providing  for  payback  of 
government  funds  in  steel  and  aluminum  re- 
search, and  specifying  cost-sharing  percent- 
ages and  procedures  for  protection  of  propri- 
etary information  for  battery  and  hybrid  ve- 
hicle research.  The  House  had  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  managers  direct  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  continue  steel  and  aluminum  re- 
search under  the  same  guidelines  that  have 
been  in  place  since  he  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  not  to  implement  any  changes  to 
cost-sharing  criteria  or  payback  require- 
ments without  prior  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  Committees  of  Congress. 

SPR  PETROLEUM  ACCOUNT 

Amendment  No.  93:  Places  an  outlay  ceil- 
ing of  $75,580,000  on  the  use  of  funds  from  this 
account  of  oil  acquisition  in  fiscal  year  1994 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$79,580,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

ENERGY  INFORMATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  94:  Appropriates  $86,553,000 
for  the  Energy  Information  Administration 
instead  of  $86,053,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  $86,953,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  increase  of  $500,000  over  the  House  is 
to  begin  preparation  for  the  collection  of 
greenhouse  gas  data. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY 

Amendment  No.  95:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  manajjers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  waives  a  thirty-day  waiting  period  for 
a  contract  to  conduct  activities  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  research  facilities  at 
Bartlesville.  OK.  The  House  had  no  similar 
provision. 

REVISION  OP  AMOUNTS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY 

Amendment  No.  96:  Deletes  a  general  re- 
duction of  $49,764,000  for  Fossil  energy  re- 
search and  development  and  a  general  in- 
crease of  $24,873,000  for  Energy  Conservation 
contained  in  the  House  bill,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  Amounts  for  fossil  energy  re- 
search and  development  are  addressed  in 
Amendment  No.  85.  and  amounts  for  energy 
conservation  are  addressed  in  Amendment 
No.  87. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services— Indian  Health  Service 

INDIAN  health  SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  97:  Appropriates 
$1,645,877,000  for  Indian  health  services  in- 
stead of  $1,652,394,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $1,641,592,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  changes  to  the  House  position 
Include  increases  in  hospitals  and  clinics  of 
$1,400,000  in  new  tribes  funding  for  the  Ca- 
tawba Tribe  in  South  Carolina  and  $325,000 
for  the  Tulsa.  Oklahoma  operating  unit,  and 
an  increase  in  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  of 
$135,000  to  fund  the  Gila  River  regional  youth 
treatment  center  at  75  percent  of  need,  con- 
sistent with  the  other  regional  treatment 
centers.  The  increases  are  offset  by  decreases 
in  hospitals  and  clinics  of  $50,000  for  im- 
proved health  services  for  the  Shoalwater 
Bay  Tribe  of  Washington.  $50,000  for  AIDS 
treatment  and  $5,977,000.  which  is  transferred 
to  the  facilities  account,  to  bring  operating 
units  to  60  percent  of  the  level  of  need  fund- 
ed. There  are  also  decreases  of  $100,000  in 
mental  health  for  the  Bay  Mills  child  sexual 
abuse  treatment  and  prevention  program, 
which  leaves  the  funding  for  that  program  at 
the  fiscal  year  1993  level:  $900,000  in  commu- 
nity health  representatives:  $800,000  in  direct 
operations;  and  $500,000  in  contract  support 
costs  for  new  and  expanded  contracts  funded 
through  the  Indian  self-determination  fund. 

The  managers  agree  that: 

1.  A  total  of  $680,000  is  to  be  made  available 
for  the  Shoalwater  Bay  Tribe  of  Washington 
and  should  remain  in  the  base  for  future 
budgets: 

2.  IHS  should  continue  to  work  with  the 
Mississippi  Choctaw  Tribe  to  ensure  suffi- 
cient funds  are  provided  for  the  tuberculosis 
program; 

3  Funds  allocated  by  the  IHS  to  the  Tulsa. 
Oklahoma  clinic  may  be  used  for  expanded 
lease  space,  consistent  with  the  IHS  lease 
priority  system; 

4.  A  portion  of  the  California  share  of  the 
Increase  above  the  budget  request  for  con- 
tract health  services  may  be  used  for  the 
California  contract  health  demonstration 
project  to  the  extent  the  tribes  in  that  area 
agree  to  such  a  use. 

5.  IHS  should  work  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  review  carefully  contract  sup- 
port cost  requirements,  and  report  to  the 
Committees  on  the  results  of  that  review,  in- 
cluding any  suggested  improvements  to  the 
current  procedures  for  estimating  these 
costs;  and 

6  The  IHS  needs  to  work  closely  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  develop  a  cost  ef- 


fective, integrated  approach  to  dealing  with 
child  abuse  in  Indian  country;  the  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  request  for  each  agency  should 
make  this  program  a  high  priority. 

Amendment  No  98:  Earmarks  $7,500,000  for 
the  self-determination  fund  instead  of 
$8,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Amendment  No.  99:  Appropriates 
$296,982,000  for  Indian  health  facilities  in- 
stead of  $296,997,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $293,682,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  changes  in  the  House-recommended 
level  include  increases  of  $300,000  in  new  and 
replacement  hospitals  for  planning  of  the 
Winnebago  hospital  in  Nebraska;  $5,977,000 
which  is  transferred  from  the  hospital  and 
clinics  account  to  bring  operating  units  to  60 
percent  of  the  level  of  need  funded;  and.  in 
outpatient  care  facilities,  $708,000  for  plan- 
ning of  the  Second  Mesa  health  center  in  Ar- 
izona and  $500,000  each  for  site  work  at  the 
Fort  Belknap  and  White  Earth  health  cen- 
ters in  Montana.  The  increases  are  offset  by 
decreases  of  $7,000,000  in  maintenance  and 
improvement,  $500,000  in  dental  units,  and 
$500,000  in  injury  prevention. 

The  managers  agree  that: 

1,  The  $5,977,000  transferred  from  hospitals 
and  clinics  should  be  placed  in  a  new  budget 
subactivity  titled:  "Facilities/Space  for  In- 
crease in  Level  of  Need  Funded"; 

2,  The  $465,000  unobligated  balance  remain- 
ing from  the  Phoenix  area  regional  youth 
treatment  center  project  may  be  used  for 
planning  and  construction  of  a  satellite  fa- 
cility at  an  alternate  site  in  Nevada  in  keep- 
ing with  the  original  agreement  for  servicing 
that  area:  and 

3,  While  there  is  no  increase  above  the 
budget  request  for  sanitation  facilities,  IHS 
should  work  with  the  tribes  in  the  Navajo 
area  and  the  Yukon-Kuskokwin  region  of 
Alaska  to  ensure  the  extraordinary  needs  in 
those  areas  are  appropriately  integrated  in 
the  sanitation  deficiency  priority  system. 

The  managers  are  aware  of  several  poten- 
tial reprogramming  needs  within  IHS.  in- 
cluding funds  to  conduct  feasibility  studies 
and  site  surveys  for  projects  awaiting  place- 
ment in  the  facilities  construction  priority 
system,  to  purchase  land  for  expansion  of  the 
Gallup  Indian  Medical  Center,  and  to  stand- 
ardize hospital  and  clinic  designs.  The  man- 
agers support  these  efforts  and  are  ready  to 
approve  reprogrammings  for  them  to  the  ex- 
tent existing  projects  are  completed  at  less 
than  the  originally  estimated  costs.  The 
managers  suggest  that,  in  line  with  the  Vice 
President's  National  Performance  Review. 
IHS  managers  be  empowered  to  make  these 
funding  realignments,  with  advance  notifica- 
tion to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  and  that  the  processing  of 
these  reprogrammings  through  the  bureauc- 
racy be  accomplished  in  a  matter  of  days 
rather  than  over  several  months  as  has  been 
the  norm  in  the  past. 

Amendment  No.  100:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Retain  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment amended  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SMO.OOO 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  precludes  the  use  of  planning 
funds  for  the  Winnebago  Hospital  in  Ne- 
braska until   a   program  justification   docu- 


ment has  been  approved.  The  House  had  no 
similar  provision.  The  Senate  had  proposed 
$500,000  in  planning  funds  and  the  managers 
have  agreed  to  provide  $300,000, 

administrative  PROVISIONS.  INDIAN  HEALTH 
SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  101:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  allows  the  use  of  funds  to  renovate  ex- 
isting buildings  to  meet  additional  space  re- 
quirements. The  House  had  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

Amendment  No,  102:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  oij  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows;  . 
Provided  further.  Thai  notwittislanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  funds  previously  or  here- 
in made  available  to  a  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion through  a  contract,  grant  or  agreement  au- 
thomed  by  Title  I  of  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion  and  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1975  (88 
Stat.  2203.  25  U.S.C.  450).  may  be  deobligated 
and  reobligated  to  a  self-governance  funding 
agreement  under  Title  III  of  the  Indian  Self-De- 
terminatiori  and  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1975  and  thereafter  shall  remain  available  to  the 
tribe  or  tribal  organuation  without  fiscal  year 
limitation 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  deletes  a  House  provision, 
stricken  by  the  Senate,  requiring  approval  ^f 
staffing  reductions  by  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  inserts  a  provision  per- 
mitting the  transfer  of  funds  from  existing 
tribal  contracts  to  self-governance  com- 
pacts. 

The  managers  stress  that  the  necessary 
personnel  resources  must  be  made  available 
to  ensure  that  there  are  sufficient  health 
professionals  at  each  IHS  hospital  and  out- 
patient facility.  It  is  unrealistic  to  ^assume 
that  IHS  can  provide  needed  staff  with  con- 
tract rather  than  in-house  personnel.  The 
mansigers  expect  the  IHS  to  keep  the  Com- 
mittees fully  informed  of  any  proposed  per- 
sonnel reductions  or  realignments  following 
the  established  reprogramming  procedures. 
Further,  the  managers  encourage  both  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
exempt  the  increased  staff  needed  for  new 
and  expanded  IHS  facilities  from  the  base- 
line on  which  government-wide  staffing  re- 
ductions are  assessed.  The  managers  also 
note  that  the  vast  majority  of  IHS  personnel 
in  high-graded  positions  are  physicians  and 
believe  any  staffing  reductions  in  the  higher 
graded  positions  should  not  be  applied  to 
physician  and  health  professional  positions, 
Departme.mt  of  Education— Office  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

INDIAN  education 

Amendment  No,  103:  Appropriates 
$83,500,000  for  Indian  education  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $83,405,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

OTHER  RELATED  AGENCIES 
Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian 
Relocation 
salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment       No,        104:        Appropriates 
$26,936,000  for  the  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indian  Relocation  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $28,436,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate,  Funding  for  housing  improvements  in 
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the  Bennett  Freeze  area  is  addressed  under 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Amendment 
No.  44, 

Smithsonian  Institution 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  105:  Appropriates 
$302,349,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $302,083,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No,  106:  Provides  that 
$24,552,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$27,579,000  as  proposed  by  the  House, 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS 

AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

National  Endowment  for  the  arts 

grants  and  administration 

Amendment  No,  107:  Appropriates 
$140,836,000  for  grants  and  administration  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $137,228,450 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

matching  grants 

Amendment  No.  108:  Appropriates 
$29,392,000  for  matching  grants  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $28,634,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  109:  Earmarks  $12,858,000 
for  challenge  grants  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $13,187,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

national  endowment  for  the  humanities 

The  managers  agree  to  the  distribution  of 
funds  proposed  by  the  House  which  includes 
$250,000  more  for  the  National  Heritage  Pres- 
ervation Program  than  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  had  included  $250,000  more 
than  the  House  for  the  U,S,  Newspaper  pro- 
gram. 

administrative  provisions 

Amendment   No,    110:    Deletes  House   lan- 
guage which  prohibits  continuation  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No,  111:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission  in  fiscal  year  1993  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  House  had  no 
similar  provision. 

The  managers  also  have  provided 
$11,000,000  In  the  National  Park  Service  con- 
struction account  to  continue  construction 
of  the  memorial. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 

Corporation 

public  development 

Amendment  No,  112:  Appropriates  $4,289,000 
for  public  development  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $4,389,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  113;  Deletes  House  pro- 
posed language  stricken  by  the  Senate  which 
would  have  prohibited  the  use  of  funds  in 
this  Act  for  any  sale  of  unprocessed  timber 
to  be  exported  by  the  purchaser  from  Federal 
lands  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Amendment  No.  114:  Deletes  House-pro- 
posed provision  establishing  a  monetary 
floor  for  payments  from  timber  receipts  to 
States  for  National  Forests  affected  by  deci- 
sions related  to  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl. 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Such  payments 


have  been  addressed  in  Public  Law  103-66. 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993. 

Amendment  No.  115:  Deletes  House-pro- 
posed provision  establishing  a  monetary 
floor  for  payments  to  Oregon  and  California 
land  grant  counties,  based  on  timber  re- 
ceipts, as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Such  pay- 
ments have  been  addressed  in  Public  Law 
103-66.  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993. 

Amendment  No.  116:  Deletes  House  provi- 
sion, stricken  by  the  Senate,  which  would 
have  made  the  Speaker  of  the  House  a  Re- 
gent of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Amendment  No.  117:  Restores  House-pro- 
posed provision  on  compliance  with  the  Buy 
American  Act  which  was  stricken  by  the 
Senate  and  changes  the  section  number. 

Amendment  No,  118;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Retain  the  matter  inserted  by  said  fe.mend- 
ment.  amended  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  namied  In  said 
amendment,  insert;  314 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 

The  amendment  provides  for  timber  sal- 
vage sales  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  on  For- 
est Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
lands,  subject  to  existing  environmental  and 
forest  management  laws,  and  changes  the 
section  number. 

Amendment  No.  119:  Deletes  Senate  provi- 
sion prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  to  initiate 
projects  with  total  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000 
unless  provided  for  in  the  budget  justifica- 
tions or  in  the  appropriations  bill  and/'or  re- 
ports. The  managers  remain  concerned  about 
the  explosion  of  new  proposals  which  carry 
significant  outyear  cost  implications,  but 
which  have  not  gone  through  the  budget  re- 
view process.  While  many  of  these  types  of 
proposals  may  be  well-intentioned,  they 
must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
overall  budget.  Available  discretionary  dol- 
lars will  become  more  and  more  constrained 
in  the  years  ahead,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
parties  interested  in  the  programs  funded  in 
the  bill  understand  that  requests  for  addi- 
tional funding  will  increasingly  have  to 
come  at  the  expense  of  other  projects  in  the 
budget,  including  base  operational  funds.  At 
a  time  when  many  agencies  are  highlighting 
the  constraints  of  the  operational  base,  the 
managers  believe  it  important  that  the  link- 
age between  these  matters  be  recognized  and 
understood. 

Amendment  No,  120;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Retain  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  Section  number  named  in 
said  amendment,  insert;  315 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 

The  amendment  limits  funding  for  sales  of 
giant  sequoias  pending  completion  of  a  man- 
agement implementation  plan,  and  changes 
the  section  number. 

Amendment  No,  121;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Retain  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  Section  number  named  in 
said  amendment,  insert;  316 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  limits  increases  in  govern- 
ment housing  rental  rates  to  no  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  rental  rates  which  were  in  ef- 
fect on  September  1,  1993. 

Amendment  No.  122:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
amended  the  Food.  Agriculture.  Conserva- 
tion, and  Trade  Act  of  1990  to  provide  a  new 
definition  of  the  term  "rural  community". 
The  House  had  no  similar  provision.  The  lan- 
guage has  been  passed  as  a  separate  bill  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  carry  this  provision  in  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  123:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert; 

SEC.  317.  GRAZING. 

Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sections: 

-SEC.  405.  GRAZING  FEES. 

"(a)  EsTABLiSHMEST.—The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
annually  establish  grazing  fees. 

"(b)  Phase-Is.— The  grazing  fee  for  the  graz- 
ing years  1994.  1995.  and  1996  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

•'(1)  Grazing  Fee  for  1994=S2.39  per  AUM 

■•(2)  Grazing  Fee  for  1995-S2.92  per  AUM 

••(3)  Grazing  Fee  for-1996=$3.45  per  AUM 

'(c)  CALCULATiON.-^Beginning  in  the  grazing 
year  1997.  the  grazing  fee  per  AUM  shall  be 
equal  to  a  $3.45  base  value  multiplied  by  the  for- 
age value  index  computed  annually  from  data 
supplied  by  the  National  Agricultural  Statistics 
Service,  in  accordance  with  the  following  for- 
mula: 

"Grazing  Fee  per  AUM=S3.45  Forage  Value 
Index 

"(d)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  term.  'Forage  Value  Index  (FVI)' 
means  the  average  estimate  (weighted  by  AUMs) 
of  the  annual  rental  charge  per  AUM  for  pas- 
turing cattle  on  private  rangelands  in  the  17 
contiguous  Western  States  (Arizona,  California, 
Colorado.  Idaho.  Kansas.  Montana,  Nebraska. 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming)  divided  by  S8.67  (average  for  the 
years  1990,  1991,  and  1992):  and 

"(2)  the  term  'Animal  Unit  Month  (AUM)' 
means  the  amount  of  forage  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  1  cow  or  its  equivalent  for  a  pe- 
riod of  1  month. 

"(e)  Increases  or  Decreases.— Any  annual 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  grazing  fee  occurring 
after  1996  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  fee  in  the  previous  year. 

"(f)  Lands  affected.— Fees  shall  be  charged 
for  livestock  grazing  upon  or  crossing  the  public 
lands  and  other  lands  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  the  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  17  contiguous  West- 
ern States,  excluding  the  National  Forests  in 
Texas,  at  a  specified  rate  per  anirruil  unit 
month. 

"(g)  Grazing  affected.— The  full  fee  shall  be 
charged  for  each  paying  animal  unit  which  is 
defined  as  each  animal  6  months  of  age  or  over 
at  the  time  of  entering  the  public  lands,  or  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands,  for  all  weaned  ani- 
mals regardless  of  age.  and  for  such  animals  as 
will  become  12  months  of  age  during  the  author- 
ized period  of  use.  No  charge  will  be  made  for 
animals  under  6  months  of  age  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering the  public  lands,  or  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem lands,  that  are  the  natural  progeny  of  ani- 
mals upon  which  fees  are  paid,  provided  they 
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will  not  become  12  months  of  age  during  the  au- 
thorized period  of  use.  or  for  progeny  born  dur- 
ing that  period. 
-SBC.  106.  RANGELAND  REFORM. 

"(a)  REGVLATloss.  —  The  Secretary  of  the  in- 
terior shall  promulgate  regulations  to  establish 
payment  dates,  late  fee  assessments,  and  service 
charges  for  the  grazing  fee  established  pursuant 
to  section  405  of  this  Act  and  as  provided  for  in 
section  4130.7-3  of  title  43.  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations. 

"(b)  E.XECUTIVE  Order.— Executive  Order  No. 
12548  (43  U.S.C.  1905  note)  shall  not  apply  to 
grazing  fees  established  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

"(c)  Proposed  Decisions  and  Appeals  on 
Permits  or  Leases.— The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  issue  regulations  providing  for  deci- 
sions and  appeals  of  final  decisions  on  grazing 
permits  or  leases.  Such  regulations  shall  provide 
the  following: 

"(I)  Changes  in  livestock  management 
practices.— After  consultation,  reductions  of 
permitted  use  or  changes  in  livestock  manage- 
ment practices  necessary  to  protect  rangeland 
ecosystem  health  shall  be  implemented  through 
a  documented  agreement  or  by  decision  of  the 
authorized  officer.  Determinations  regarding  the 
ecological  health  of  ecosystems  or  the  actions 
necessary  to  achieve  healthy  ecosystems  shall  be 
based  on  the  standards  and  guidelines  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (o).  or  monitoring, 
inventory,  or  other  forage  production  dalS'^ac- 
ceptable  to  the  authorized  officer. 

"(2)  Other  changes.— When  the  authorized 
officer  determines  that  the  soil,  vegetation,  or 
other  resources  on  the  public  lands  require  pro- 
tection because  of  conditions  such  as  drought, 
fire,  flood,  or  insect  infestation,  or  when  contin- 
ued grazing  use  poses  a  significant  risk  of  re- 
source damage  from  these  factors,  after  con- 
sultation with,  or  a  reasonable  attempt  to  con- 
sult with  affected  permittees  or  lessees,  other  in- 
terested parties,  and  the  State  having  lands  or 
responsible  for  managing  resources  withm  the 
area,  the  authorized  officer  shall  close  allot- 
ments or  portions  of  allotments  to  grazing  by 
any  kind  of  livestock,  or  modify  authorued 
grazing  use.  .\otices  of  closure  and  decisions  re- 
quiring modification  of  authorized  grazing  use 
may  be  issued  as  final  decisions  effective  upon 
issuance  or  on  the  date  specified  m  the  decision. 
Such  decisions  shall  remain  in  effect  pending 
the  decision  on  appeal  unless  a  stay  is  granted 
by  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals. 

"(d)  Water  Rights.— Subject  to  valid  water 
rights  existing  on  the  date  of  enactment,  no 
water  rights  shall  be  obtained  for  graztng-relat- 
ed  actions  on  public  lands  except  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

"(e)  SUBLEASI.'*g.—A  leasing  surcharge  shall 
be  added  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
grazing  fee  billings  for  authorized  leasing  of 
base  property  to  which  public  land  grazing  pref- 
erence IS  attached  or  authorized  grazing  of  live- 
stock owned  by  persons  other  than  the  permittee 
or  lessee.  The  surcharge  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  fees  that  may  be  charged  for  using 
public  land  forage.  Surcharges  shall  be  paid  for 
grazing  use  calculated  m  accordance  with  the 
following: 

"(1)  20  percent  of  the  grazing  bill  for  the  per- 
mitted grazing  use  that  is  attached  to  a  leased 
base  property  by  an  approved  transfer,  or  that 
was  leased  and  attached  to  the  base  property  of 
another  party  through  an  approved  transfer. 

"(2)  50  percent  of  the  grazing  bill  for  pastur- 
ing livestock  owned  by  persons  other  than  the 
permittee  or  lessee  under  a  grazing  authoriza- 
tion. 

"(3)  70  percent  of  the  grazing  bill  when  base 
property  is  leased  and  a  transfer  has  been  ap- 
proved and  livestock  owned  by  persons  other 
than  the  permittee  or  lessee  are  pastured  under 
a  grazing  authorization. 


"(f)  Unauthorized  Crazing  Use.— 

"(I)  Violations  — 

"(A)  Violation  of  section  4140.1(b)(1)  of  title 
43.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  constitutes  un- 
authorized grazing  use. 

"(B)  The  authorized  officer  shall  determine 
whether  a  violation  is  nonwillful,  willful,  or  re- 
peated willful. 

"(C)  Violators  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to 
the  United  States  for  the  forage  consumed  by 
their  livestock,  for  injury  to  public  lands  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States  caused  by 
their  unauthorized  grazing  use.  and  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  impoundment  and  disposal  of 
their  livestock,  and  may  be  subject  to  civil  pen- 
alties or  criminal  sanction  for  such  unlawful 
acts. 

"(2)  Notice  and  order  to  remove — 

"(A)  Whenever  a  violation  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  nonwillful  and  incidental,  and  the 
owner  of  the  unauthorized  livestock  is  known, 
the  authorized  officer  shall  notify  the  alleged  vi- 
olator that  a  violation  has  been  reported,  that 
the  violation  must  be  corrected,  and  how  it  can 
be  settled,  based  upon  the  discretion  of  the  au- 
thorized officer. 

"(B)  Whenever  it  appears  that  a  violation  ex- 
ists and  the  owner  of  the  unauthorized  livestock 
is  known,  written  notice  of  unauthorized  use 
and  order  to  remove  livestock  by  a  specified  date 
shall  be  served  upon  the  alleged  violator  or  the 
agent  of  record,  or  both,  by  certified  mail  or  per- 
sonal delivery.  The  written  notice  shall  also 
allow  a  specified  time  from  receipt  of  notice  for 
the  alleged  violator  to  show  that  there  has  been 
no  violation  or  to  make  settlement  under  para- 
graph (3). 

"(C)  When  neither  the  owner  of  the  unau- 
thorized livestock  nor  his  agent  is  known,  the 
authorized  officer  may  proceed  to  impound  the 
livestock  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  Settlement  — 

"(A)  The  authorized  officer  shall  determine 
whether  the  violation  is  nonwillful,  willful,  or 
repeated  willful.  Where  violations  are  repeated 
willful,  the  authorized  officer  shall  take  action 
under  section  4170.1-l(b)  of  title  43.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations.  The  amount  due  for  settlement 
shall  include  the  value  of  forage  consumed  as 
determined  under  subparagraph  (B).  Settlement 
for  willful  and  repeated  willful  violations  shall 
also  include  the  full  value  for  all  damages  to  the 
public  lands  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by 
the  United  States  in  detecting,  investigating,  re- 
solving liolations.  and  liixstock  impoundment 
costs. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
value  of  forage  consumed  shall  be  determined  as 
follows: 

"(i)  For  nonwillful  violations,  the  value  of 
forage  consumed  as  determined  by  the  average 
monthly  rate  per  AUM  for  pasturing  livestock 
on  privately  owned  land  (excluding  irrigated 
land)  for  the  17  Western  States  as  published  an- 
nually by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
authorized  officer  rruiy  approve  nonmonetary 
settlement  of  unauthorized  use  when  the  au- 
thorized officer  determines  that  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  met: 

"(I)  Evidence  shows  that  the  unauthorized 
use  occurred  through  no  fault  of  the  livestock 
operator. 

"(II)  The  forage  use  is  insignificant. 

"(Ill)  The  public  lands  have  not  been  dam- 
aged. 

"(IV)  Nonmonetary  settlement  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(ii)  For  willful  violations,  twice  the  value  of 
forage  consumed  as  determined  in  clause  (i)  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(ill)  For  repeated  willful  violations,  three 
times  the  value  of  the  forage  consumed  as  deter- 
mined in  clause  (i)  of  this  paragraph. 


"(iv)  Payment  made  under  this  paragraph 
does  not  relieve  the  alleged  violator  of  any 
criminal  liability  under  Federal  or  State  law. 

"(V)  Violators  shall  not  be  authorized  to  make 
grazing  use  on^the  public  lands  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  until  any 
amount  found  to  be  due  the  United  States  under 
this  section  has  been  paid.  The  authorized  offi- 
cer may  take  action  under  section  4160.1-2  of 
title  43.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  to  cancel 
or  suspend  grazing  authorizations  or  to  deny 
approval  of  applications  for  grazing  use  until 
such  amounts  have  been  paid.  The  proposed  de- 
cision shall  include  a  demand  for  payment. 

"(g)  Resource  advisory  councils.— 

"(1)  One  or  more  resource  adinsory  councils, 
as  provided  for  in  section  309.  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  the  area  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  Bureau  of  L/ind  Management  State  Office 
to  provide  guidance  on  the  management  of  pub- 
lic lands  and  resources. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  or  a  designee  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint  not  less  than  10  nor  more 
than  15  members  to  serve  on  each  resource  advi- 
sory council.  One  appointee  of  each  resource 
advisory  council  shall  be  an  official  elected  to  a 
position  in  State  or  local  government  serving  the 
people  of  the  area  for  which  the  council  is  es- 
tablished. 

"(3)  A  resource  advisory  council  advises  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  official  to  whom  it 
reports  regarding  multiple  use  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  public  lands  and  resources  within  its 
area. 

"(4)  A  resource  advisory  council  and  its  sub- 
committees shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  des- 
ignated Federal  officer  and  elect  their  own  offi- 
cers. The  designated  Federal  officer  shall  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  council  and  its  subcommit- 
tees. 

"(5)  Administrative  support  for  a  resource  ad- 
visory council  and  its  subcommittees  shall  be 
provided  by  the  office  of  the  designated  Federal 
officer. 

"(h)  Range  Improvement  Fund  — 

"(1)  With  respect  to  public  lands,  in  addition 
to  range  developments  accomplished  through 
other  resources  management  funds,  authorized 
range  improvement  may  be  secured  through  the 
use  of  the  appropriated  range  improvement  fund 
provided  for  by  section  401  of  this  Act.  One-half 
of  the  available  funds  shall  be  expended  in  the 
State  and  district  from  which  they  were  derived. 
The  remaining  one-half  of  the  fund  shall  be  al- 
located, on  a  priority  basis,  by  the  Secretary  or 
designee  for  on-the-ground  ecosystem  rehabilita- 
tion, protection  and  improvement. 

"(2)  All  appropriated  funds  for  range  improve- 
ment are  to  be  used  for  cost-effective  investment 
in  improvements  that  benefit  all  rangeland  re- 
sources, including  reparian  area  rehabilitation, 
improvement,  and  protection,  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  improvement,  wild  horse  and  burro 
habitat  management  facilities,  vegetation  im- 
provement and  management,  and  livestock  graz- 
ing management.  The  funds  may  he  used  for  ac- 
tivities including  the  planning,  design,  layout, 
modification,  and  monitoring  and  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  specific  range  improvement 
projects. 

"(3)  During  the  planning  of  the  range  devel- 
opment or  range  improvement  programs,  author- 
ized officers  shall  consult  affected  permittees, 
lessees,  and  other  interested  parties. 

"(i)  Ra.'^ge  Improvement  Ownership  — 

"(1)  With  respect  to  public  lands,  any  permit- 
tee or  lessee  may  apply  for  a  range  improvement 
permit  to  install,  use.  rruiintam.  or  modify  range 
improvements  that  are  needed  to  achieve  man- 
agement objectives  within  his  or  her  designated 
allotment.  The  permittee  or  lessee  shall  agree  to 
provide  full  funding  for  construction,  installa- 
tion, modification,  or  maintenance.  Such  range 
improvement  permit  may  be  issued  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  authorized  officer. 
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"(2)  The  permittee  or  les.ws  may  hold  the  title 
to  all  temporary  range  improvements  authorized 
as  livestock  handling  facilities  such  as  corrals 
and  dipping  vats  and  temporary .  readily  remov- 
able improvements  such  as  troughs  for  hauled 
water.  The  authorization  for  permanent  water 
developments,  such  as  spring  developments, 
wells,  reservoirs,  stock  tanks,  and  pipelines, 
shall  he  through  cooperative  range  improvement 
agreements  to  protect  the  public  interest  for 
multiple  use  of  rangeland  ecosystems.  The  Unit- 
ed States  shall  assert  its  claims  and  exercise  its 
rights  to  water  developed  on  public  lands  to 
benefit  the  public  lands  and  resources  thereon. 

"(3)  Where  a  permittee  or  lessee  cannot  make 
use  of  the  forage  available  for  livestock  and  an 
application  for  nonuse  has  been  denied  or  the 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  available  forage 
IS  requested  by  the  authorized  officer,  the  per- 
mittee or  lessee  shall  cooperate  with  the  tem- 
porary authorized  use  of  forage  by  another  op- 
erator, when  it  is  authorized  by  the  authorized 
officer  following  consultation  with  the  pref- 
erence ixrmittee  or  lessee. 

"(4)  .4  permittee  or  lessee  shall  be  reasonably 
compensated  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  im- 
provements and  facilities  by  the  operator  who 
has  an  authorization  for  temporary  grazing  use. 

"(51  The  authorized  officer  may  mediate  dis- 
putes about  reasonable  compensation  and.  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  interested  parties, 
make  a  determination  concerning  the  fair  and 
reasonable  share  of  operation  and  maintenance 
expense.'i  and  compensation  for  use  of  improve- 
ments and  facilities. 

"(6)  Where  a  settlement  cannot  be  reached, 
the  authorized  officer  shall  issue  a  temporary 
grazing  authorization  including  appropriate 
terms  and  conditions  and  the  requirement  to 
compen.^ate  the  preference  permittee  or  lessee  for 
the  fair  share  of  operation  and  maintenance  as 
determined  by  the  authorized  officer  under  sub- 
part 4160  of  title  43.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. 

"(j)  Mano.^tory  Qualifications.— 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  4110.1-1. 
4130.3.  and  4130.4-3  of  title  43.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  to  qualify  for  a  grazing  permit  or 
lease  on  the  public  lands  an  applicant  must  own 
or  control  land  or  water  base  property,  and 
must  be— 

"(A)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  have 
properly  filed  a  valid  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  attizen  or  a  valid  petition  for  natu- 
ralization: 

"(B)  a  group  or  association  authorized  to  con- 
duct business  in  the  State  in  which  the  grazing 
use  IS  sought,  all  members  of  which  are  qualified 
under  subparagraph  (A):  or 

"(C)  a  corporation  authorized  to  conduct 
business  in  the  State  in  which  the  grazing  use  is 
sought. 

"(2)  Any  applicant  who  currently  holds  or 
has  previously  held  a  Federal  grazing  permit  or 
lease,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  authorized  officer  to  have  a  satis- 
factory record  of  performance. 

"(3)  The  applicant  and  any  affiliate  must  at 
the  time  of  permit  or  lease  i.'isuance  be  deter- 
mined by  the  authorized  officer  to  be  m  substan- 
tial compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
any  Federal  or  State  grazing  permit  or  lease 
presently  held  and  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  those  permits  and  leases.  The 
authorized  officer  may  take  into  consideration 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  appli- 
cant or  affiliate  in  determining  whether  the  ap- 
plicant and  affiliate,  if  any.  are  m  compliance 
with  existing  permit  or  lease  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  applicable  rules  and  regulations. 

"(4)  Any  applicant  or  affiliate  who  has  had 
any  Federal  or  State  grazing  permit  or  lease 
canceled  for  violation  of  the  permit  or  lease 
within  the  36  calendar  months  immediately  pro- 


ceeding the  date  of  application  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  an  unsatisfactory  performance  record. 

"(5)  In  determining  whether  affiliation  exists, 
the  authorized  officer  shall  consider  all  appro- 
priate factors,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
common  ownership,  common  management,  iden- 
tity of  interests  among  family  members,  and  con- 
tractual relationships. 

"(6)  Applicants  shall  submit  an  application 
and  any  other  information  requested  by  the  au- 
thorized officer  in  order  to  determine  that  all 
qualifications  have  been  met. 

"(k)  Suspended  Nonuse.— The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  remove  references  in 
existing  regulations  to  long-term  suspended 
nonuse. 

"(I)  Prohibited  Acts.— The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  regulations  which  would  make  vio- 
lations of  the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Act.  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et 
seq.).  and  other  Federal  or  State  laws  concern- 
ing conservation,  protection  of  natural  or  cul- 
tural resources,  and  protection  of  environmental 
quality  prohibited  acts.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
appeal  or  review  periods  following  a  conviction 
for  violation  or  an  administrative  finding  of  vio- 
lation of  these  laws  the  authorized  officer  may 
con.sider  cancellation  or  suspension  of  permits 
and  leases  when  the  violation  occurred  on  pub- 
lic land  or  is  found  to  be  related  to  authorized 
grazing  of  public  land. 

"(m)  Range  I.mprove.ue.\ts.— Subject  to  valid 
rights  existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  all  rights  to  permanent  improvements 
contained  on  or  in  public  lands  are  vested  iti  the 
United  States. 

"(n)  Con.servation  NONU.<;E.—The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  authorize  per- 
sons or  entities  owning  or  controlling  base  prop- 
erty which  IS  capable  of  .'serving  as  a  t>ase  for 
livestock  use  of  public  lands  to  apply  for  up  to 
10  consecutive  years  of  conservation  use  of  a 
permit  or  lease,  and  up  to  3  consecutive  years  of 
temporary  nonuse. 

"(0)  ST.ANDARDS.—The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  develop  .standards  and  guidelines  that 
establish  minimum  conditions  for  the  protection 
of  rangeland  ecological  health.  These  standards 
and  guidelines  shall  be  promulgated  pursuant  to 
the  .Xational  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
and  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
the  extent  each  is  applicable.  Permits  and  leases 
shall  incorporate  applicable  standards  and 
guidelines  to  ensure  the  proper  management  of 
public  rangelands.  These  standards  and  guide- 
lines shall  provide  for — 

"(1)  the  restoration  and  protection  of  riparian 
values,  such  as  healthy  wildlife  and  fish  habitat 
and  diverse  vegetation: 

"(2)  compliance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.): 

"(3)  compliance  with  the  Endangered  SjKCies 
Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq):  and 

"(4)  restoration,  maintenance,  and  improve- 
ment of  ecosystem  health,  such  as  diversity,  re- 
silience, and  suslainability.". 
SEC.  318.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

Except  as  provided  by  this  Act.  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  implement  any 
grazing  reform  program,  including  a  grazing  fee 
increase,  unless  Congress  has  approved  such 
program  or  fee  increase.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  promulgating 
regulations,  modifying  existing  regulations,  or 
taking  other  actions,  as  necessary,  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  sections  405  and  406  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
as  added  by  this  Act. 
SEC.  319.  REPEAL. 

Section  403  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1753)  is  re- 
pealed. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  original  Senate  amendment  placed  a 
moratorium  on  changes  in  grazing  fees  and 
changes  in  grazing  management  practices. 
The  House  had  no  similar  provision. 

The  amendment  agreed  to  by  the  mana^-ers 
provides  for  the  following: 

(1)  Increases  in  grazing  fees  for  public 
lands  and  National  Forest  System  lands 
from  the  current  level  of  $1.86  per  animal 
unit  month  (AUM)  to  $2.39  per  AUM  in  1994: 
$2.92  per  AUM  in  1995:  and  $3.45  per  AUM  in 
1996. 

(2)  After  1996  the  grazing  fee  will  be  ad- 
justed by  a  Forage  Value  Index  defined  in 
the  law,  subject  to  a  maximum  increase  or 
decrease  of  15%  each  year. 

(3)  grazing  management  reforms  can  only 
be  implemented  to  the  extent  approved  by 
Congress,  including  the  following  items: 

(a)  range  management  decisions  on  per- 
mits or  leases  are  effective  on  the  date  of  is- 
suance, unless  a  stay  is  granted  pending  ac- 
tion on  an  appeal. 

<b)  all  water  rights  accrue  to  the  United 
States,  subject  to  valid  water  rights  existing 
upon  enactment. 

(c)  the  government  will  collect  a  surcharge 
of  from  20  to  70  percent  from  permittees  who 
sublease  to  third  parties. 

(d)  unauthorized  use  violations  are  subject 
to  either  monetary  or  nonmonetary  pen- 
alties. 

(e)  grazing  advisory  boards  are  replaced  by 
resoui'ce  advisory  boards  with  broader  rep- 
resentation. 

(f)  the  use  of  range  improvement  funds  is 
expanded. 

(g)  title  to  permanent  range  improvements 
accrues  to  the  United  States  subject  to  valid 
rights  existing  upon  enactment. 

(h)  permittees  who  have  had  a  Federal  or 
State  permit  or  lease  cancelled  for  violations 
may  not  obtain  another  permit  for  36 
months. 

(i)  suspended  non-use  on  allotments  is  de- 
leted as  a  concept. 

(j)  willful  violations  of  certain  environ- 
mental laws  may  be  cause  for  cancellation  of 
permits  or  leases,  after  expiration  of  appeal 
or  review  periods,  if  they  affect  public  lands 
or  are  related  to  grazing  on  public  lands. 

(k)  periods  of  non-use  for  conservation  pur- 
poses are  authorized. 

(1)  national  standards  are  to  be  developed 
through  the  normal  regulatory  process. 

Amendment  No.  124:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  320.  Forest  Service  separation  Pay  — 
(a)  In  order  to  avoid  or  minimize  the  need  for 
involuntary  separations,  effective  for  the  period 
beginning  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  through  and  including  September  30.  1994. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  such  regula- 
tions and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  shall  have 
authority  to  offer  sejxiration  pay  to  employees 
of  the  Forest  Service  to  the  same  extent  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  authorized  to  offer  separa- 
tion pay  to  employees  of  a  defense  agency  in 
section  5597  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  an  authority  is  enacted 
to  offer  separation  pay  or  a  voluntary  separa- 
tion incentive  similar  to  such  section  5597  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  but  applicable  to  employ- 
ees in  the  executive  branch  generally,  the  au- 
thority under  subsection  (a)  shall  terminate. 
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(c)  Such  payments  may  be  made  to  employees  under  current  standards  and  sidelines  in 
who  agree,  during  a  continuous  90  day  period  the  Ton^ass  NF. 

designated  by  the  agency  head,  beginning  no        The  managers  recoirnize  that  more  studies 

earlier  than  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  are  needed  prior  to  making  any  decisions  on 

and  ending  no  later  than  September  30.  1994.  to  implementing   the   strategy   in   Alaska.   The 

separate  from  service  with  the  agency,  whether  Forest  Service  therefore  should  proceed  with 

by  retirement  or  resignation.  stream  analyses  and  studies  and  review  pro- 

(d)  An  employee  who  has  received  a  voluntary  cedures  related  to  the  PACFISH  strategy  in 
separation  incentive  under  this  section  and  ac-  1994  in  order  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  the 
cepts  employment  with  the  Government  of  the  current  procedures,  such  as  buffer  strips,  and 
United  States  withm  2  years  of  the  date  of  the  to  determine  if  any  additional  protection  is 
separation  on  which  payment  of  the  incentive  is  needed.  The  Forest  Service  should  provide  an 
based  shall  be  required  to  repay  the  entire  interim  report  on  studies  conducted  to  date 
amount  of  the  incentive  to  the  agency  that  paid  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  by  April 
the  incentive.  !•  199^   Funding  for  such  studies  and  analyses 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  shall  come  from  salvage  funds  identified  pre- 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  viously  for  that  purpose  and  other  programs 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  such  as  soil,  water  and  air.  and  research. 

The  amendment  provides  authority  to  the        The  amendment  also  reduces  the  amounts 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  offer  separation  of   funds   available    for    the    fifth    round   of 

pay  to  employees  of  the  Forest  Service,  in  projects  in  the  Department  of  Energy's  clean 

order  to  minimize  the  need  for  involuntary  coal  technology  account  in  fiscal  year  1994 

separations.    Under    the    Presidents    Forest  by  $25,000,000  to  $125,000,000.  The  funds  are  to 

Plan  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  well  as  for  be  made  available  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
other  reasons  in  other  areas  of  the  country.  application  ofjGENERal  reductions 

the  Forest  Service  will  have  to  reduce  the        r^he    level    at   which    reductions   shall    be 

number  of  its  employees  significantly  during  tajjgn  pursuant  to  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 

fiscal  year  1994.  and  without  this  authority,  ^f  jggs   |f  gu^h  reductions  are  required  in  fis- 

a  large  portion  of  the  1994  budget  could  be  re-  g^j  yg^r  1994.  is  defined  by  the  managers  as 

quired  for  the  costs  of  a  Reduction-in-Force.  follows; 

With  this  authority,  savings  of  $25,000,000  As  provided  for  by  section  256(1  )(2)  of  Pub- 
could  be  achieved,  compared  to  the  cost  of  a  i,g  ^^j,,  99^177  as  amended,  and  for  the  pur- 
RIF  The  language  also  provides  that  this  p^ags  of  a  Presidential  Order  issued  pursuant 
authority  will  terminate  when  government-  to  section  254  of  said  Act.  the  term  -pro- 
wide  authority  is  enacted  into  law.  The  Ian-  jjram.  project,  and  activity"  for  items  under 
guage  also  provides  for  full  repayment  of  any  ^he  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
payment  received  under  this  authority  if  the  committees  on  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
employee  receiving  the  payment  is  reem-  rior  and  Related  Agencies  of  the  House  of 
ployed  with  the  Government  within  two  Representatives  and  the  Senate  is  defined  as 
years  of  the  separation  date.  ^^^  any  item  specifically  identified  in  tables 

Amendment  No.  125:  Reported  in  technical  ^j.  written  material  set  forth  in  the  Interior 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  or 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  accompanying  committee  reports  or  the  con- 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  fp,ence  report  and  accompanying  joint  ex- 
an  amendment  as  follows:  planatory  statement  of  the  managers  of  the 

In    lieu    of   the    matter   proposed   by    said  committee   of  conference;    (2)   any    Govem- 

amendment,  insert:  ment-owned  or  Government-operated   facil- 

Sec.  321.  None  of  the  funds  provided  m  this  ^^y.  ^^j  ,3,  management  units,  such  as  na- 

Act  may  be  used  to  implement  the  Bureau  of  tional    parks,    national   forests,   fish   hatch- 

Land  ManagemenVUnited  States  Forest  Service  gries.    wildlife    refuges,    research    units,    re- 

compre/iensiie  strategy  for  Pacific  salmon  and  gjonal.  State  and  other  administrative  units 

steelhead  habitat  (PACFISH)  or  to  impose  in-  and  the  like,  for  which  funds  are  provided  in 

(erim    guidelines    for    such    strategy    in     the  fiscal  year  1994. 

Tongass  .\'ational  Forest    Provided.  That  nolh-        t^^  managers  emphasize  that  any  item  for 

ing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  enlarge  which  a  specific  dollar  amount  is  mentioned 

or  diminish  minimum  timber  no  harvest  buffer  j„  an  accompanying  report,  including  all  in- 

sones  required  by  the  Tongass  Timber  Reform  creases  over  the  budget  estimate  approved 

.4c(  or  to  enlarge  or  diminish  site-specific  man-  ^y  the  Committees,  shall  be  subject  to  a  per- 

agement  prescriptions  which  increase  no  harvest  centage  reduction  no  greater  or  less  than  the 

fish    stream    buffer   ^ones   applied    under    the  percentage  reduction  applied  to  all  domestic 

Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  and  existing  discretionary  accounts. 
standards  and  guidelines  of  the  Tongass  Na-         conference  Total-With  Comparisons 

tional  Forest.  ,  ^    ^  ^,.      .         , 

And  on  page  52.  line  21  of  the  House  en-         ^^^    total    new    budget   (obligational)   au- 

grossed  bill.  H.R.  2520.  strike    $150,000  on  Oc-  t-hority  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  recommended 

tober     1       1993.     $250,000,000  '     and     insert  ^y  "^^e  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 

■  $125  000.000  on  October  1.  1993.  $275,000,000-  parisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1993  amount,  the 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  ^^   ^"dget  estimates    and  the  House  and 

will   move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  on  Senate  bills  for  1994  follow: 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  New    budget   (obligational) 

The  managers  recognize  that  Alaska  is  the        authority,      fiscal      year 

only  State  which  has  statutory  minimum  no        1993  $12,199,956,000 

harvest  buffer  zones  on  State,  private,  and  Budget    estimates   of   new 
Federal    lands   resulting   from    Federal   and        (obligational)    authority. 

State  laws.  For  this  reason  and  because  of        fiscal  year  1994  13.617.688.000 

the   differences   between    the   existing   good  House  bill,  fiscal  year  1994  12.685.169.000 

condition    of   anadromous    fish    habitat    in  Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1994  13.346.699.000 

Alaska  and  other  areas  of  the  country,  the  Conference  agreement,  fis- 

managers  have  revised  Senate  proposed  Ian-        cal  year  1994 13.388.038.000 

guage    to    prohibit    implementation    of   the  Conference  agreement 

PACFISH  strategy   in   Alaska  in   1994.   The  compared  with: 

language  also  clarifies  that  this  prohibition        New  budget 

does  not  apply  to  any  management  prescrip-  (obligational)     author- 

tlons    involving    anadromous    fish    habiut  ity.  fiscal  year  1993  +$1,188,082,000 
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Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obligational)  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1994  -229.650.000 

House  bill,  fiscal  year 
1994  +702.869.000 

Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

1994   +41.339.000 

Sidney  R.  Yates. 

John  p.  Murtha. 

Norman  D.  Dicks. 

Tom  Bevill. 

David  E.  Skaggs. 

Ronald  D.  Coleman. 

William  h.  Natcher. 

Ralph  Recula. 

Joseph  M.  McDade. 

Jim  Kolbe 
(except    for    amend- 
ments  Nos.    16.    17. 
18.  and  123). 

Ron  Packard 
(except    for    amend- 
ments Nos.    16.    17. 
18.  and  123). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Robert  c.  Byrd. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Patrick  J.  Leahy. 
Dennis  deConcini. 
Dale  Bumpers. 
Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
Harry  Reid. 
Patty  Murray. 
Don  Nickles. 
Ted  Stevens, 
Thad  Cochran. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Seriate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today,  on  account  of 
personal  business. 

Mr.  Clement  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GEPHARDT),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Orton  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt), for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mrs.  Fowler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL),  for  today,  on  account  of  fam- 
ily obligations. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Livingston)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bateman.  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  October  20  and  21. 

Mr.  Livingston,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talent,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  November  3,  10,  17,  and  23. 

Mr.  Dornan,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  November  17  and  23. 

Mr.  Dornan.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kanjorski)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Kopetski.  for  60  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Thornton,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 20. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LIVINGSTON)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  COBLE. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  BlLIRAKIS. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fawell. 

Mrs.  BENTLE-i'  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baker  of  California. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kanjorski)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Maloney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Borski. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Ms.  DeLauro  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  Mfume. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

Mr.  McDermott. 
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H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16.  1993.  and  October  16.  1994.  each  as 
World  Food  Day. 

H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  19.  1993.  as  "National  Mammography 
Day.-- 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tania  Gil 
Compton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leteane 
Monatsi:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2399.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims  of  the  Catawba  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Federal  trust  relation- 
ship with  the  Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  249G.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture.  Rural  Development.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sei>- 
tember  30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1993  as  'National  Down 
Syndrome  Awareness  Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  51  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 18.  1993.  at  12  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
78.  An  act  designating  the  beach  at  53  de- 
grees 53'51'N.  166  degrees  34'15'W  to  53  degrees 
53'48-N.  166  degrees  34'21-W  on  Hog  Island, 
which  lies  in  the  Northeast  Bay  of  Unalaska. 
AK.  as  'Arkansas  Beach"  in  commemoration 
of  the  206th  regiment  of  the  National  Guard, 
who  served  during  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Dutch  Harbor.  Unalaska.  on  June  3  and  4. 
1942  (Rept.  103-294).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  hall  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  276.  Resolution  waiving 
points  of  order  against  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  the  bill  (H.R.  2519)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  103-295).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  HAMILTON:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  3225.  A  bill  to  support  the  tran- 
sition to  nonracial  democracy  in  South  Afri- 
ca: with  an  amendment  (Rept.  103-296  Pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAMILTON:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  3000.  A  bill  for  reform  in  emerg- 
ing new  democracies  and  support  and  help 
for  improved  partnership  with  Russia. 
Ukraine,  and  other  new  indei>endent  states 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  103-297  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  YATES:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  2520.  A  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  103-299).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 
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REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  MINETA:  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  881.  A  bill  to  prohibit  smoking  in  Fed- 
eral buildings;  with  an  amendment:  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  November 
12.  1993.  for  consideration  of  such  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  amendment  as  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  pursuant  to 
clause  Kj).  rule  X  (Rept.  103-298.  Pt.  1).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Spence): 
H.R.  3292.  A  bill  to  prohibit  funding  for  the 
involvement  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  Somalia  after  January  31.  1994; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Rules,  and  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   ACKERMAN  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 

Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Man- 
ton.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas. 
Mr.    Bateman.     Mr.     Lipinski.    Mr. 
Lazio.  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Fish): 
H.R.  3293.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imposition 
of  additional  charges  or  fees  for  attendance 
at    the    U.S.    Military    Academy,    the    U.S. 
Naval  Academy,   the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  and  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  3294.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  include  services  pro- 
vided at  any  Federally  qualified  health  cen- 
ter by  interns  and  residents  in  a  medical 
residency  training  program  of  a  hospital  in 
determining  the  amount  of  payment  to  the 
hospital  under  the  Medicare  Program  for  the 
costs  of  graduate  medical  education  if  the 
hospital  incurs  any  of  the  costs  of  providing 
the  services,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BORSKI: 
H.R.  3295.  A  bill  to  improve  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  prepare  for  and 
respond  to  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  KENNEDY: 
H.R.  3296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  insure 
mortgages  given  to  secure  loans  that  are 
made  to  refinance  single-family  homes  hav- 
ing appraised  values  that  are  less  than  the 
outstanding  principal  obligations  refinanced; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MORELLA: 
H.R.  3297.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  treatment  cur- 
rently afforded  to  Federal  judges  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance 
Program  to  certain  other  judicial  officials; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Ms  WATERS 
H  R  3296  A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  establish  a  national 
property  reinsurance  proftram  to  ensue  the 
availability  and  affordability  of  property  in- 
surance in  underserved  areas,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr  PETE  GEREN  of  Texas; 
H.J.  Res.  278.  Joint  resolution  desijrnating 
the  week  of  March  21  through  27.  1994.  as 
•National  Long-Term  Care  Administrators 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   CONDIT  (for  himself.  Mr   Rob- 
erts.  Mr    MoK-iN.  Mr.   Clingkr.   Mr 
Pete  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pombo.  Mr 
Barca  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  GooD- 
LI.NG); 
H.  Res  277  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  respecting 
unfunded   mandates;   to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 

By    Mr     KASICH    (for    himself.     Mrs 
SCHROEDER.    Mr.    CONDIT.    Mr.    Crapo. 
Mr  LiGHTFCxn-.  Mr  Hai.l  of  Ohio.  Ms. 
Waters.    Mr.    Ravenel.    Mr     Abeb- 
CROMBiE.  Mr.  Dfi  Lugo.  Mr.  Portma.n. 
Mr   Cramer.  Mr    Fii.ner.  Mr   Kings- 
ton. Mr    Hoek.stra.   Mr    Ortiz.   Ms 
Pryce  of  Ohio,  and  Mr   Lipinski): 
H.  Res.  278.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  permit 
Members,  in  specified  circumstances,  to  vole 
by  secure  electronic  device  from  their  dis- 
tricts; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  GILCHREST  introduced  a  bill  (H.K 
3299)  to  clear  certain  impediments  to  the  li- 
censing of  a  vessel  for  employment  in  the 
coastwise  trade  and  fisheries  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R  323:  Mr  Levy. 

H  R  401   Mr  Gingrich. 

H  R  193:  Mr  Franks  of  Newt  Jersey.  Mr 
Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Skeen,  and  Mr 
Franks  of  Connecticut. 

H  R  794:  Mr  Meehan.  Mrs  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Ms.  Wix)i„sEY.  Mr.  Inhoke.  and 
Mr  Machti.fy. 

H  R.  796:  Ms.  Shepherd. 

H  K  825:  Mr  Rangei.. 

H  R.  830:  Mr  Gilchrest.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr 
Regui.a.  Mr  Thomas  of  California,  and  Mr 
S.mith  of  New  Jersey. 

MR.  1056:  Mr.  Hltto.  Mr  Shaw.  Mr  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr 
Saxton.  Mr.  Manton.  and  Mr  Ravenel 

H.R.  1133:  Mr  Barcia  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Porter.  Mr  Castle.  Mr  Romero-Barcelo. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr  Goss.  Ms.  Long.  Mr. 
Klink.  Mr  TORKII.DSEN.  Mr.  Dellums.  Ms. 
Harman.  and  Mr  Barca  of  Wisconsin 


H.R.  1322:  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Deal. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson 

H  R    1424:  Mr   WILSON. 

H  R   1609:  Mr  RUSH. 

H  R.  1627:  Mr.  Mlrphy. 

H  R  1889:  Mr  Bishop 

H.R   1924:  Mr  Sanders. 

H.R.  1938:  Mr.  Jefferson 

H  R.  1999:  Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr  Machtley.  Mr  Crapo.  Mr. 
Orton.  Mr.  Cox.  Mr  Barrett  of  Nebraska. 
Mr  Spratt.  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H  R.  2043:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  2226:  Mr  Machtley. 

H  R.  2292:  Mr.  WASHINGTON  and  Mr.  Del- 
lums. 

H  R  2308:  Mr  Rush.  Mrs  Schroeder.  Mr 
Duncan.  Mr.  Boehlert.  and  Ms.  Woolsey. 

H  R.  2415:  Mr  Gali.EGLY. 

H  R.  2447:  Mr  Boehlert.  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr. 
KoPETSKi.  and  Mr.  Reed. 

H.R.  2727:  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.R.  2884:  Mr.  Gillmor  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R  2953:  Mr  BLILEY.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
Herger.  Mr.  Cox.  and  Mr.  Portman. 

H.R  3024:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R  3030:  Mr.  SCHIFF. 

H  R  3MI   Mr  KLEIN. 

H.R    3084:  Mr    Stupak  and  Mr.  JEFFERSON. 

H  R  3125:  Mr  Doolittle. 

H.R.  3173:  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
McMillan. 

H  R  3208:  Mr.  LaFaLCE. 

H  R  3284:  Mr  Cunningha.m.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Linder.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr  Myers  of  Indiana. 
Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Ms  Dunn.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
Delay.  Mr  Roberts.  Mr.  Allard.  Mr  Por- 
ter. Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter. Mr  HoBsoN.  Mr  Taylor  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  COBLE.  Mr  Quinn.  Mr.  Sundquist. 
Mr.  Ewing.  Mr.  HOKE.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
H'  ffington.  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Callahan. 
Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Schaefeb. 
Mr.  Houghton.  Mr  Hanc(x;k.  Mr.  Doolittle. 
and  Mr  McHugh 

H.J    Res.  113:  Mr  SPENCE. 

H  J  Res.  145:  Mr  Oilman.  Mr  Walker.  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr 
Moorhead.  Mrs.  Vuca.novich.  Mr.  Sundquist. 
Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner.  Mr    Baker  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 

-SCHIFF. 

H.J  Res.  205:  Mr  Farr.  Mr.  Wynn.  and  Mr. 
Ki.eczka. 

H.J  Res.  216:  Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr  Franks  of 
Connecticut.  Mrs  Morella.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Appi.eoate.  Mr 
CoNYERS.  Mr  LaRcxxo.  Mr.  Ackebman.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr  Machtley.  and  Mr.  Poshard 

H.J  Res  242:  Mr.  DiNGELL.  Mr.  Cramer. 
Ms.  Slaughter.  Mrs.  Lowey.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr  SPENCE.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  McDaoe.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr  Hochbrueckner.  and  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs. 

H  J.  Res.  246:  Mr  Abercrombie.  Mr.  BlLi- 
RAKis.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  PosHARD.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Reed.  Ms.  Roybal-Allard. 
Mr  Serrano,  and  Mr  Smith  of  Iowa. 

H  J   Res  256:  Mr   P.\ckard 

H.J  Res  268:  Mr.  Flake.  Mr  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Pastor.  Mr  Hefner.  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr  Markey.  and  Ms. 
Kaptur. 


H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr  Barca  of  Wisconsin.  Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mrs.  Morella. 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Quinn.  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Moran.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Li- 
pinski. Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Price  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Markey.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Boucher. 
Ms.  Byrne.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Meehan. 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Hughes.  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr. 
EVANS.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Greenwood.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr. 
Poshard.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  FiLNER.  Mrs.  Kenneli.y.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Klein. 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Swett.  Mr.  Smith  of  Or- 
egon. Mr.  You.NG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Bentley.  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. 

H.  Con.  Res.  135;  Mr.  Deutsch.  Mr.  Barlow. 
and  Mr.  Fish. 

H  Con.  Res.  163:  Mr.  Hoekstra,  Mr.  Coble. 
and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.  Res.  33:  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 

H.  Res.  237:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Portman.  Mr  Roberts.  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Torkildsen.  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

H.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Portman. 

H.  Res.  247:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Gunder- 

SON. 


\)ISCHARGE  PETITIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXVII,  the  fol- 
lowing discharge  petitions  were  filed: 

Petition  7.  October  14.  1993.  by  Mr.  PETER- 
SON of  Minnesota  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
146  has  been  signed  by  the  following  Member: 
Collin  C.  Peterson. 

Petition  8.  October  14.  1993.  by  Mr.  PETER- 
SON of  Minnesota  on  House  Resolution  125 
has  been  signed  by  the  following  Member: 
Collin  C.  Peterson. 


DISCHARGE  PETITIONS- 
ADDITIONS  OR  DELETIONS 

The  following  Members  added  their 
names  to  the  following  discharge  peti- 
tions: 

Petition  1  by  Mr.  SOLOMON  on  H.R.  493: 
Joe  Skeen,  Curt  Weldon,  Jan  Meyers,  Dan 
Burton,  and  Gary  A.  Franks. 

Petition  3  by  Mr.  MCCOLLUM  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  38:  Gary  A.  Franks. 

Petition  4  by  Mr.  HOEKSTRA  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  9:  Joe  Skeen.  Doug  Bereu- 
ter. Bill  Barrett.  David  A.  Levy.  Peter  T. 
King.  Jan  Meyers,  and  Ike  Skelton. 

Petition  5  by  Mr.  STEARNS  on  House  Res- 
olution 156:  Michael  N.  Castle.  Gary  A. 
Franks,  and  Stephen  Horn. 

Petition  6  by  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  on 
H.R.  1025:  George  J.  Hochbrueckner.  Con- 
stance A.  Morella.  Peter  G.  Torkildsen.  and 
Stephen  Horn. 
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FREEDOM  HOUSE  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  ROBERT  MENENDEZ 

„i    :.i..V   .SEIISEV 
in  the  house  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1993 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  World 
Human  Rights  Conference  this  summer  m  Vi- 
enna. Austria,  several  dictatorial  governments 
campaigned  to  reject  officially  the  notion  that 
human  rights  are  universal  in  nature.  The  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  democracies  took  prin- 
cipled exception  to  this  position  and  prevailed. 
as  the  final  declaration  of  the  Conference  rec- 
ognized formally  that  human  rights  cannot  be 
conditioned  to  economic  development,  history, 
culture,  or  other  considerations. 

Freedom  House,  since  its  founding  more 
than  50  years  ago,  is  a  distinguished  organi- 
zation that  has  been  defending  democracy 
and  human  rights  everywhere  and  setting  a 
standard  for  other  human  rights  organizations 
throughout  the  world.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  my  constituents  in  New 
Jersey  an  article.  "Ballots  Over  Bullets  Ideol- 
ogy Sweeping  World,  With  Some  Exceptions," 
by  Frank  Calzon.  Mr.  Calzon  is  the  Freedom 
House  Washington  representative  and  a  long- 
time champion  for  human  rights  throughout 
the  world.  The  article  has  been  published  in 
several  newspapers,  including  the  San  Juan 
Star. 

[From  the  San  Juan  Star,  Sept.  10.  1993] 
•Ballots  Over  Bullets"  Ideology 

Sweeping  World  With  Some  Exceptions 
(By  Frank  Calzon) 

At  the  recently  concluded  United  Nations 
World  Conference  on  Human  Rights  in  Vi- 
enna, the  Chinese  government  denounced 
Western  insistence  on  a  single  standard  for 
human  rights. 

The  Chinese  government's  claims,  which 
were  supported  by  Havana  and  several  other 
regimes,  lost  out  at  the  insistence  of  West- 
ern democracies  and  several  members  of  the 
former  Soviet  bloc. 

The  challenge  to  a  single  worldwide  stand- 
ard for  human  rights  is  less  than  credible, 
coming  from  governments  known  for  their 
systematic  violation  of  their  citizers'  most 
basic  rights.  And  it  brings  to  mind  the  dis- 
credited claims  of  the  old  imperial  powers: 
France.  Belgium.  Great  Britain,  etc..  which 
earlier  in  the  century  justified  colonial  rule 
by  saying  their  colonies  were  not  prepared  to 
exercise  the  rights  taken  for  granted  at 
home. 

What  bothers  the  despots  is  the  democratic 
tide  engulfing  the  world,  a  veritable  human 
rights  revolution  that  is  not  limited  to  the 
former  Communist  bloc.  The  preeminence  of 
'ballots  over  bullets."  opened  the  way  to 
transitions  to  civilian  rule  and  the  rule  of 
law  that  have  taken  place  in  every  region  of 
the  earth. 

Indeed  the  powerless  have  recognized  their 
power  not  only  in  Prapup.  but  .also  in  Mos- 


cow and  Budapest.  Buenos  Aires  and  Manila. 
Even  South  Africa,  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
tractable political  quandaries  of  our  times. 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  search  for  a 
peaceful  political  settlement. 

Who  would  have  thought  a  few  years  ago 
that  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Nelson  Mandela 
and  F.W.  de  Klerk  would  receive  the  Phila- 
delphia Liberty  Medal  from  the  hands  of  the 
American  president? 

The  dictators  face  a  difficult  predicament: 
While  they  argue  that  observance  of  fun- 
damental rights  must  be  conditioned  by  eco- 
nomics, tradition  and  culture,  their  instru- 
ments of  repression  and  their  tactics  mirror 
one  another.  A  hundred  years  ago.  Jose 
Marti,  the  Cuban  poet,  wrote  that  "Tyranny 
is  the  same  in  all  its  shapes,  even  though 
sometimes  it  dresses  in  handsome  names  and 
grand  deeds." 

And  if  in  the  19th  century  tyranny  was  the 
same,  in  the  20th  century  totalitarian  re- 
gimes share  more  than  their  belief  in  Marx- 
ist dialectics.  Thirty  years  ago.  Jeanne  Kirk- 
patrick  wrote  a  book  about  worldwide  com- 
munist tactics  entitled.  "The  Strategy  of 
Deception."  in  which  she  identified  the  com- 
munist desire  for  unlimited,  permanent 
power  and  their  elaborate  schemes  of  decep- 
tion. 

Perhaps  one  story  by  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  will  illustrate  the  point.  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  tells  how  one  day.  during  the  time 
of  the  fiercest  Stalinist  repression,  when 
thousands  upon  thousands  were  being 
shipped  to  the  savage  nightmare  of  the  con- 
centration camps,  a  fleet  of  freshly  painted 
trucks  appeared  on  the  streets  of  Moscow  in 
the  very  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

Their  mission:  to  round  up  the  unfortunate 
on  their  long  journey  through  the  system  of 
concentration  camps  known  as  the  Soviet 
Gulag.  The  trucks'  side  panels  bore  bold 
signs:  "Fresh  Vegetables."  "Meat."  and 
"Bread."  A  Western  correspondent  promptly 
reported  a  welcome  increase  in  the  availabil- 
ity of  fresh  produce  in  the  Russian  capital. 

A  glimpse  at  the  nature  of  Chinese  com- 
munism is  related  by  the  novelist  Bette  Bao 
Lord,  in  her  book  "Legacies."  Born  in  China 
and  raised  in  the  United  States,  she  returned 
to  China  with  her  husband  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed American  ambassador  to  Beijing. 
She  asked  to  visit  relatives  she  had  not  seen 
in  years,  and  after  some  delay  was  permitted 
to  do  so.  accompanied  by  a  foreign  ministry 
escort. 

Her  uncle's  apartment  "was  more  spacious 
and  much  better  furnished  than  all  the  oth- 
ers she  had  seen  in  China.  His  clothes  were  in 
excellent  condition.  So  were  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  family.  Everyone  boasted  of  the  good 
life.  No  one.  however,  seemed  at  ease."  And 
Lord  "began  to  think  that  her  aunt  .  .  .  was 
a  mite  daft.  She  kept  opening  and  closing 
drawers  and  losing  her  way  in  the  three- 
room  apartment  ..." 

Lord  says  that  she  did  not  suspect  the 
truth.  "Ten  years  later,  her  aunt,  who 
turned  out  to  be  most  intelligent."  told  here 
that  before  her  arrival,  "hundreds  of  people 
who  lived  within  sight  of  the  route  she  would 
take  from  the  airport  had  been  ordered  to 
clean,  to  paint,  to  parade  in  their  finest  as 
she  passed.   .And  moments  before  the  plane 


landed,  her  uncle  and  his  family  had  been  is- 
sued new  clothes,  and  snatched  up  and  depos- 
ited in  the  apartment  of  a  high-level  cadre." 

As  soon  as  she  left.  Lord  wrote,  "they  were 
returned  to  their  shabby  home  and  handed  a' 
bill  for  the  clothes." 

Most  Cubans,  North  Koreans,  Poles  or  Rus- 
sians, could  have  projected  the  end  of  the 
story. 

Some  years  ago.  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson 
visited  Cuba,  and  to  his  credit,  did  more  than 
join  Castro  at  a  Christian  church  in  Havana. 
He  urged  Castro  to  release  several  political 
prisoners.  As  a  gracious  host.  Castro  ap- 
proved Rev.  Jackson's  visit  to  a  prison.  A 
few  days  before  the  visit,  the  steel  planks 
covering  the  cells  and  blocking  the  (low  of 
air  in  the  halls  were  removed  and  the  walls 
of  the  halls  he  was  going  to  be  shown  were 
painted. 

Had  Jackson  gone  through  the  wrong  door, 
he  would  have  seen  another  kind  of  prison. 

The  minister's  visit  also  had  a  Marxist  di- 
mension—Groucho.  not  Karl.  When  he  ar- 
rived. Jackson  saw  a  group  of  political  pris- 
oners enthusiastically  playing  baseball.  He 
was  pleased  to  see  that  the  prisoners  had 
gloves,  bats,  and  even  uniforms. 

But  shortly  after  his  arrival  to  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  political  prisoners  who  had 
been  released  to  him  provided  additional  de- 
tails. Earl.v  in  the  morning  on  the  day  of 
Jackson's  visit,  the  prisoners  had  been 
rounded  up.  given  the  sports  equipment  and 
uniforms,  and  ordered  to  start  the  game. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  delays  in  Jackson's 
schedule,  by  the  time  he  arrived  they  were 
already  in  the  15th  inningi 

After  the  good  minister  left,  the  gloves, 
bats,  and  uniforms  were  quickly  retrieved, 
ready  for  display  again  when  a  new  foreign 
visitor  of  sufficient  stature  passed  through 
Havana. 

In  today's  global  village,  freedom  and  re- 
pression affect  all  of  us.  Though  the  final 
declaration  agreed  on  at  the  Vienna  con- 
ference held  that  states  must  observe  the 
principles  of  human  rights  "regardless  of 
their  political,  economic,  and  cultural  sys- 
tems." the  assault  on  human  rights  from  re- 
pressive regimes  is  certain  to  continue. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  EXPEDITE  UNITED  STATES 
WITHDRAWAL  FROM  SOMALIA, 
H.R.  3292 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  Y'ORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15, 1993 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along  with 
Mr.  SPENCE,  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  require  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  forces  from  Somalia  by  January 
31,  1994.  This  legislation  is  modeled  after  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  appropnations  bill 
offered  this  week  by  Senator  Byrd.  A  modified 
Byrd  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
last  night,  after  agreement  was  reached  to  ac- 
cept the  President's  target  date  of  March  31, 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idencifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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1994,    for   the   withdrawal   of    United    States 
forces  from  Somalia. 

I  commend  the  Senate,  and  particularly 
Senator  Byrd.  for  confronting  the  Somalia 
Issue  head  on.  I  cannot  agree,  however,  that 
United  States  forces  should  remain  in  Somalia 
until  March  31. 

The  President  submitted  a  report  to  us  ear- 
lier this  week  outlining  his  policy  for  Somalia. 
That  report  was  required  by  the  Gilman-Gep- 
hardt  amendment  to  the  Defense  authonzation 
bill  adopted  by  the  House  last  month. 

The  good  news  about  that  report  is  that  it  fi- 
nally acknowledged  what  many  of  us  have 
been  saying  for  a  long  time:  that  United  States 
policy  in  Somalia  has  been  penlously  off 
course. 

For  example,  the  report  reiterated  the  target 
date  of  March  31  for  withdrawing  United 
States  forces  from  Somalia  first  specified  by 
the  President  in  his  address  to  the  Nation  last 
week.  That  date  is  a  big  improvement  over  the 
President's  earlier  timetable,  which  many  of  us 
had  criticized  as  open-ended.  In  a  September 
3  response  to  some  questions  I  had  asked 
about  U.S.  policy,  the  State  Department  told 
me  that,  "Our  goal  is  for  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  early  m  1995,"  but  that  it  was  "too 
early  to  gauge  the  full  extent  to  which  General 
Aideeds  attacks  on  U.N.  and  U.S.  forces  have 
affected  the  timing  of  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops." 

The  report  also  reversed  the  drift  from  hu- 
manitarian to  political  objectives  that  has  char- 
acterized administration  policy  m  Somalia 
since  last  spring.  Indeed,  the  report  asserted 
that,  ""The  United  States  goal  in  Somalia  is  hu- 
manitanan"'  and  that,  ""At  no  time  have  United 
States  forces  been  tasked  with  such  missions 
as  'nation  building.""  This  is  not  true,  of 
course.  Let  us  recall  what  the  United  States 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  said  to 
the  Security  Council  )ust  3  weeks  ago:  "My 
government  has  always  seen  the  U.N.'s  mis- 
sion in  Somalia  as  political  in  nature;  helping 
the  Somali  people  to  reestablish  their  political 
structures  and  democratic  institutions.  Nothing 
is  more  important  in  Somalia  than  this  political 
goal." 

The  good  news,  therefore,  atxjut  the  Presi- 
dent's report  IS  that  if  finally  recognized  that 
the  administration's  previous  policy  was  lead- 
ing us  nowhere.  The  bad  news  is  that  the  re- 
port offers  no  coherent  rationale  for  keeping 
United  States  forces  in  Somalia  until  March 
31. 

The  President  makes  clear  that  he  thinks  it 
would  be  disastrous  lor  the  United  States  to 
cut  and  run  in  Somalia  right  now.  But  then  he 
promises  that  we  will  cut  and  run  on  March  31 
even  if  there  has  been  no  political  settlement 
in  that  country.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  more 
than  doubling  the  level  of  United  States  forces 
in  and  near  Somalia  to  demonstrate  to  the 
warlords  that  they  can't  push  us  around.  And 
now  we  have  entered  a  de  facto  cease  fire 
and  are  exchanging  prisoners. 

General  Aideed  and  the  other  warlords  must 
find  all  this  very  amusing.  Does  anyone  think 
General  Aideed  will  make  real  concessions  at 
the  negotiating  table  when  we  have  already 
announced  that  we're  leaving  in  6  months 
even  if  he  doesn't  meet  our  terms? 

So  why  are  we  keeping  our  forces  at  risk  in 
Somalia  for  another  6  months?  I  believe  that 
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It  is  for  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  under- 
standable of  reasons:  so  that  those  who  made 
the  mistakes  that  brought  us  to  where  we  are 
today  do  not  lose  face 

I  submit  that  that  is  not  a  sound  enough 
reason  to  put  American  service  men  and 
women  at  nsk.  Our  forces  should  come  home 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  they  should 
be  replaced  by  U.N.  troops  from  other  coun- 
tries who  will  carry  on  the  initial  mission  of 
getting  food  to  the  hungry. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  that  process  can- 
not be  completed  by  January  31.  That  is  the 
date  I  have  specified  in  our  bill  for  completing 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces.  If  the  President 
finds  that  he  need  more  time,  our  bill  provides 
expedited  procedures  by  which  he  can  ask 
Congress  to  extend  that  date. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  debate  and  vote  upon  adminis- 
tration policy  in  Somalia.  I  hope  our  bill  be- 
comes the  vehicle  by  which  we  fulfill  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  entire  text  of  this 
bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 
H.R.  3292 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION   I.  UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES  IN 
SOMAUA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that — 
(li  the  United  States  entered  into  Oper- 
ation Restore  Hope  in  Decemlier  of  1992,  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  mass  starvation  in 
Somalia: 

(2)  the  original  humanitarian  mission  was 
successfully  accomplished  by  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  and  an  expanded  mission  was 
assumed  by  the  United  Nations  on  May  4, 
1993.  pursuant  to  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  814  of  March  26,  1993; 

(3)  neither  the  expanded  United  Nations 
mission  of  national  reconciliation  nor  any 
other  mission  not  strictly  humanitarian  in 
nature  has  t>een  endorsed  or  approved  by  the 
Congress; 

(4)  the  expanded  mission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions wais,  subsequent  to  an  attack  upon 
United  Nations  forces,  diverted  into  a  mis- 
sion aimed  primarily  at  capturing  certain 
persons  pursuant  to  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  837  of  June  6.  1993;  and 

(5)  the  actions  of  hostile  elements  in 
Mogadishu,  and  the  United  Nations  mission 
to  subdue  those  elements,  have  resulted  in 
open  conflict  in  Mogadishu  and  the  deaths  of 
29  members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces. 

(b)  Approval  of  Use  of  armed  Forces  for 
Certain  Limited  Purposes.— The  Congress 
approves  the  use  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  Somalia  exclusively  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

(1)  The  protection  of  United  States  person- 
nel, citizens,  and  facilities. 

(2)  The  provision  of  assistance  In  securing 
open  .ines  of  communication  for  the  free 
flow  of  supplies  and  relief  operations  through 
the  provision  of— 

(A)  United  States  military  logistical  sup- 
port services  to  United  Nations  forces:  and 

(B)  United  States  combat  forces  In  a  secu- 
rity role  and  as  an  Interim  supplement  to 
United  Nations  combat  units  for  use  In  emer- 
gencies. 

(c)  Command  and  Control  of  US  Combat 
Forces.— United  States  combat  forces  in  So- 
malia shall  be  under  the  exclusive  command 
and  control  of  United  States  commanders 
under  the  ultimate  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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(d)  Limitation. — <1)  Funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  in  any  Act  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  be  obligated  for 
expenses  Incurred  only  through  the  period 
ending  January  31.  1994.  for  operations  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia. 

(2)  The  limitation  contained  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  temporary  deploy- 
ment of  United  States  Armed  Forces  In  So- 
malia for  the  purposes  of  evacuating  United 
States  personnel  or  United  States  citizens 
from  a  situation  of  Imminent  danger. 

(e)  Extension.— The  period  specified  in 
subsection  (dMl)  may  be  extended  if  so  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  authorized  by 
the  Congress.  In  seeking  such  an  extension, 
the  President  may  submit  only  1  request  to 
the  Congress  under  the  preceding  sentence. 

(f^  Expedited  Procedures.— (D  For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2),  the  term  •'joint  reso- 
lution"" means  a  joint  resolution  the  text  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  period  speci- 
fied In  section  1(d)(1)  of  the  joint  resolution 
entitled  Joint  Resolution  to  prohibit  fund- 
ing for  the  involvement  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  In  Somalia  after  January  31, 
1994."  Is  hereby  extended  until  the  date  speci- 
fied in  the  request  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  Ke) 
of  that  joint  resolution.". 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  considered  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  applicable  to  joint  reso- 
lutions under  section  212  of  Public  Law  99- 
5(X)  and  99-591  (100  Stat.  3341-364). 


TRIBUTE  TO  BANANAS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1993 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of  Ba- 
nanas in  celebration  of  20  years  of  service  to 
the  parents,  child  care  providers,  and  commu- 
nities of  northern  Alameda  County,  CA. 

The  name  ""Bananas"'  is  unique  and  came 
about  as  the  result  of  many  women  going  ba- 
nanas looking  for  child  care.  The  founders  of 
Bananas.  Judy  Calder.  Betty  Cohen,  Arlyce 
Currie,  and  Jo  Ellen  Spencer  had  a  vision  to 
provide  quality,  accessible,  and  affordable 
child  care  for  those  who  needed  it.  Bananas  is 
a  community-based  group  that  provides  in- 
valuable information,  referral,  subsidies,  and 
support  services  to  countless  parents  and  pro- 
viders in  northern  Alameda  County.  Other 
services  are  vendor  programs  which  help  low- 
income  northern  Alameda  County  parents  pay 
for  child  care,  parent  workshops,  and  support 
groups  on  a  vanety  of  topics  related  to  work 
and  family  life.  They  have  worked  tirelessly  for 
a  national  child  care  policy  and  national  child 
care  standards  as  well  as  serving  as  a  model 
for  a  community-based  organization  that  pro- 
vides multiple  services  related  to_^^hild  care 
and  parenting.  * 

Bananas,  a  forerunner  in  child  care  informa- 
tion and  services,  has  never  waivered  from  its 
commitment  to  improve  the  quality  of  child 
care  services  in  Its  local  community,  the  State 
of  California,  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
They  are  acutely  aware  that  the  future  of  our 
country  rests  in  the  handle  of  our  children. 

My  colleagues,  as  we  move  through  our  leg- 
islative functions  to  redirect  this  country's  pri- 
ority, let  us  look  at  Bananas  as  a  model  with 
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its  credible  two  decades  of  experience  to  set 
the  direction  of  our  priority — the  health  and 
well-t)eing  of  our  children. 


LIGHTHOUSE.  INC.,  CELEBRATES 
DRIVE  FOR  NEW  HEADQUARTERS 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

of  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  15.  1993 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
important  event  which  I  attended  in  my  district 
on  October  5.  That  event  was  a  cornerstone 
ceremony  celebrating  the  construction  of  a 
new  headquarters,  the  Lighthouse  National 
Center  for  Vision  and  Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent  a  dis- 
trict that  counts  among  its  many  assets  the 
Lighthouse  National  Center  for  Vision  and 
Aging.  This  Important  organization  was  estat>- 
lished  to  promote  the  interest  of  older  people 
with,  or  at  risk  of  incurring,  visual  impairment. 
Every  year,  millions  of  older  people  develop 
eye  conditions  that  lead  to  partial  sight. 

The  Lighthouse  National  Center  for  Vision 
and  Aging  provides  the  Nation's  largest  clinical 
low  vision  practice  serving  nearly  2,000  pa- 
tients every  year.  The  construction  of  this  new 
headquarters  marks  yet  another  stage  in 
Lighthouse's  remarkable  growth.  It  will  allow 
Lighthouse  to  continue  to  provide  its  low  vision 
continuing  education  program  and  to  serve 
specialists  around  the  country  with  its  Light- 
house low-vision  products. 

Because  the  Lighthouse  National  Center  for 
Vision  and  Aging  has  helped  so  many  older 
pieople  overcome  visual  limitations,  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  salute  this  organi- 
zation for  its  special  and  important  work  and 
wish  them  the  t>est  In  their  new  headquarters. 


MILFORD  COLUMBUS  500 
COMMITTEE  HONORS  JIM  AGRO 


HON.  ROSA  L  DeLAlIRO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1993 

Ms.  DELAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  the 
Milford  Columbus  500  Committee  will  assem- 
ble to  honor  a  man  who  has  been  a  friend,  a 
neighbor,  and  a  leader  in  Milford:  Jim  Agro. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Milford.  Joseph  "Jim" 
Agro,  his  wife  Sarah,  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren  represent  what  many  of  us  like 
to  think  of  as  the  American  dream  After  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force  during  World 
War  II.  Jim  returned  to  Milford  and  worked  as 
a  mason  until  he  eventually  established  his 
own  business,  the  Agro  Construction  Co 

In  addition  to  being  a  local  businessman, 
Jim  has  been  an  integral  part  of  daily  life  in 
Milford  in  his  contribution  of  time,  energy,  and 
spirit  to  the  community.  Through  the  years,  he 
has  coached  athletic  teams,  led  the  area  Boy 
Scouts,  joined  the  New  Haven  County  Home 
Builders  Association  as  a  charter  member. 
and  served  4  years  as  alderman  A  lifetime 
parishioner  of  St.  Marys,  Jim  has  provided  the 


church  with  his  time,  his  leadership,  and  his 
masonry  talents  on  countless  occasions. 

One  of  Jim's  most  recent  contributions  has 
been  to  the  Milford  Columbus  500  Committee. 
The  committee  was  originally  established  to 
prepare  for  the  500th  anniversary  of  Colum- 
bus' arrival  in  the  New  World  in  1992.  The 
good  work  of  the  organization,  like  the  vision 
of  Columbus  himself,  continues  long  after  its 
original  goals  were  accomplished.  This  year, 
the  committee  established  an  annual  scholar- 
ship program  for  collegetX)und  residents  of 
Milford.  The  vision  of  Christopher  Columbus 
led  our  ancestors  to  this  Nation.  Here,  our 
families  were  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
dreams.  Today,  the  Milford  Columbus  500 
Committee  is  helping  young  residents  of  Mil- 
ford discover  what  their  dreams  are  through 
the  power  of  education. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Milford  500  Columbus 
Committee  has  chosen  to  honor  tonight  the 
contributions  of  a  man  who  has  himself 
achieved  the  American  dream. 


WHY  DOESN'T  THE  MEXICAN  GOV- 
ERNMENT EXTRADITE  SUS- 
PECTED FELONS  OR  TRY  THEM 
UNDER  MEXICAN  LAW? 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  15.  1993 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  one  is  for  or  against  or  undecided 
about  the  pending  NAFTA,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  carries  policy  implications  far  beyond 
just  commercial  considerations  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Fundamentally,  it  is 
about  the  rule  of  law  within  and  across  na- 
tional txirders  and  the  responsibility  of  national 
governments  to  enforce  national  laws  and  up- 
hold international  treaty  obligations. 

In  this  context  and  as  the  NAFTA  lot)bying 
grows  more  intense,  a  couple  of  stark  related 
facts  give  me  real  concern. 

First,  the  Mexican  Government  has  never 
allowed  any  Mexican  national  to  be  formally 
extradited  to  stand  trial  for  a  crime  committed 
in  the  United  States. 

Second,  according  to  United  States  Justice 
Department  officials,  the  Mexican  Government 
has  prosecuted  less  than  50  percent  of  the  fel- 
ony cases  that  involve  Mexican  fugitives  who 
are  suspected  of  having  committed  crimes  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  even  when  United  States 
law  enforcement  authorities  have  provided  in- 
formation to  facilitate  prosecutions  in  Mexico. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  and  reflect 
upon  the  following  two  columns  that  Mike 
Royko  published  this  week.  They  express 
some  common  sense  concerns  and  questions 
that  our  constituents  are  certain  to  put  to  us 
for  answers.  Sadly,  I  have  not  received  any 
convincing  answers  from  either  the  Mexican 
Government  or  from  the  NAFTA  salesmen 
blanketing  Capitol  Hill. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.  13.  1993] 

Mexican  Felons  Just  Run  for  the  Border 

(By  Mike  Royko) 

Many  Southern  Californians,  politicians 
Included,  are  being  accused  of  lacking  sen- 
sitivity and  humanity  because  they  are  fed 


up  with  the  stream  of  Mexicans  who  pour 
across  the  border. 

Most  complain  about  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  their  tax  dollars  that  are  spent  on 
schooling,  medical  care  and  law  enforcement 
for  the  illegal  aliens. 

But  there  is  a  lesser-known  problem,  which 
I  touched  on  in  yesterday's  column. 

And  that  is  the  ease  with  which  some  of 
the  illegal  aliens  literally  get  away  with 
murder  and  other  crimes.  The  process  is  sim- 
ple: You  murder  someone,  then  dash  back 
across  the  border  of  Mexico,  and  you're  home 
free. 

That's  because  the  Mexican  government 
appears  to  believe  that  our  extradition  trea- 
ty is  a  one-way  street.  They  expect  the 
United  States  to  send  them  American  crimi- 
nals who  have  committed  crimes  in  Mexico. 
And  we  do  that. 

But  Mexico  doesn't  believe  In  extraditing 
Mexicans  who  have  committed  crimes  in  this 
country. 

In  yesterday's  column,  I  descrit)ed  the  case 
of  Serapio  Zunlga  Rios.  29,  who  is  accused  of 
raping  and  almost  killing  a  5-year-old  girl. 

He  ducked  back  to  Mexico  and  is  still  at 
large,  although  Mejfican  authorities  appar- 
ently knew  where  hfe  could  be  found  but  did 
not  grab  him  and  snip  him  to  California  for 
trial.  I 

But  Rios  is  just  one  of  many  violent  lx>r- 
der-hoppers. 

Recently  a  sampling  of  other  crimes  was 
put  together  by  Sheriff  Cols  Byrd,  of  River- 
side County.  In  each  case,  the  suspected 
criminal  went  back  to  Mexico,  safe  from  ar- 
rest and  prosecution. 

Here  are  thumbnail  sketches  of  some  of  the 
crimes: 

A  man  was  robbed  of  SIO.OOO.  Then  he  was 
bound,  gagged,  set  afire  and  burned  to  death. 
When  police  closed  in  on  the  suspected  kill- 
er, he  dashed  for  the  border.  As  the  report 
said:  "Mexican  authorities  advised  they 
would  not  extradite  Mr.  Marcos  Garcia,  as  he 
is  a  Mexican  national." 

A  woman  accepted  a  lift  home  from  a  man 
she  met  in  a  bar.  On  the  way.  he  raped  her. 
When  she  jumped  from  the  car  to  escape,  the 
man  ran  her  down  with  his  car.  She  later 
died.  The  man  headed  for  Mexico.  California 
police  contacted  the  Mexican  police  in  the 
suspected  killer's  hometown.  The  Mexican 
police  promised  to  question  the  man.  The  re- 
sults? As  the  report  said:  "Investigators  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  a  relative  of  the 
suspect.  The  relative  said  the  Mexican  police 
did  contact  the  suspect  and  took  him  away 
for  questioning.  The  suspect  returned  a  short 
while  later,  explaining  he  bribed  the  police 
with  3  million  pesos  [S900]  to  let  him  go.  The 
suspect  fled  to  Mexico  City." 

A  guy  was  waiting  for  his  girlfriend  out- 
side of  her  home.  An  ex-boyfriend  drove  by. 
The  ex-boyfriend  was  the  jealous  type  and 
put  five  bullets  into  the  new  boyfriend.  The 
report  says:  "The  suspect  fled  to  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico." 

There  was  a  poker  game.  One  of  the  play- 
ers was  accused  of  cheating  and  there  was  a 
fistfight.  The  cheat  lost.  But  he  went  home, 
got  a  gun,  came  back,  and  killed  the  guy  who 
had  punched  him.  The  report  says:  "The  sus- 
pect ned  to  Mexican.  Mexico." 

Three  men  were  shooting  pool.  They  ar- 
gued about  the  bets  or  some  such  thing.  One 
of  them  left  the  bar  angry  When  the  other 
two  came  out.  the  angry  fellow  was  waiting 
and  shot  one  of  them  to  death.  Says  the  re- 
port: "•  *  ♦  Fled  to  Mexico  and  Is  believed  to  \ 
be  in  Guerraro."  r 

The  woman  had  borrowed  $2,000.  The  two    i^ 
men  came  to  collect.  The  woman  said  she 
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didn't  have  the  money  and  didn't  know  when 
she  could  pay.  That  made  the  men  angry,  so 
one  of  them  shot  her  in  the  head.  The  report 
says:  "Both  are  believed  to  have  Hed  to 
Michoacan.  Mexico." 

Miguel  is  driving  somewhere  when  he  spots 
two  men  he  believes  recently  stole  some- 
thing from  him.  Miguel  is  a  man  of  action. 
He  grabs  his  gun  and  blazes  away  at  the  car. 
killing  both  men.  Report:  "Believed  to  have 
fled  to  Juaregui.  Mexico  " 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  A  man  is  killed  be- 
cause he  tried  to  retrieve  a  stolen  welding 
tool  from  a  thief.  Another  is  shot  in  a  bar- 
room brawl.  A  man  doesn't  like  the  way  his 
sister  is  treated  by  her  husband,  so  he  kills 
the  brother-in-law.  Three  boozers  have  a 
quarrel,  and  one  of  them  is  stabbed  24  times. 
A  woman  dumps  her  boyfriend,  so  he  kills 
her.  A  woman  chides  her  boyfriend  for  com- 
ing home  drunk,  so  he  shoots  her  and  her  sis- 
ter and  runs  them  over  with  his  car. 

And  those  are  Just  soipe  of  the  border-hop- 
ping criminals  in  only  one  California  county. 

Sheriff  Byrd.  sounding  a  bit  frustrated, 
said  in  a  letter  to  Congressman  George  E. 
Brown: 

"The  ability  of  offenders  to  flee  to  another 
country.  »  *  »  knowing  that  the  crossing  of  a 
border  is  similar  to  entering  a  safe  house,  is 
not  acceptable.  *  »  *  There  should  be  no  free 
zones  where  criminal  offenders  can  hide  from 
justice." 

Mexican  politicians  and  police  don't  agree, 
unless  they  want  an  American  extradited. 
And  they  can  get  downright  indignant  when 
we  want  one  of  their  criminally  inclined  citi- 
zens. When  our  narcs  snatched  a  Mexican 
doctor,  suspected  of  being  involved  in  the 
murder  of  an  American  agent.  Mexican  poli- 
ticians turned  it  into  an  international  inci- 
dent and  insult. 

But  Rep.  Brown  is  capable  of  indignation 
too.  So  he  and  several  other  congressmen 
have  decided  to  use  the  timing  of  the  NAFTA 
negotiations  to  call  attention  to  the  one-way 
extradition  street.  They  argue  that  we  can't 
trust  Mexican  politicians  in  a  historic  eco- 
nomic deal  if  we  can't  get  them  to  ship  us 
some  murderers  and  rapists. 

I  don't  know  if  that  is  a  valid  argument. 
But  it  might  be  effective.  Most  Americans 
aren't  economists.  But  they  know  what  rape 
and  murder  are.  And  what  fairness  is  too. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.  12.  1993) 

Mexico  Has  Limits  o.n  What  it  Trades 

(By  Mike  Royko) 

If  you  listen  to  the  economic  experts  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement,  they  seem  to  make  a  lot 
of  sense. 

But  if  you  listen  to  the  economic  experts 
who  oppose  NAFTA,  they  seem  to  make  a  lot 
of  sense. 

That's  the  trouble  with  economic  experts. 
'You  could  probably  find  one  who  said  both 
sides  are  wrong,  and  he'd  make  a  lot  of 
sense,  too. 

But  after  months  of  confusion.  I've  finally 
made  up  my  mind,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  which  could  be  an  hour  or  forever. 

And  my  position  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arguments  about  the  potential  loss  of 
jobs,  the  opening  of  new  markets  for  exports. 
or  any  of  the  other  widely  debated  points. 

I  am  against  NAFTA  because  of  Serapio 
Zuniga  Rios.  29.  who  is  accused  of  being  a 
really  loathsome  guy. 

You've  probably  never  heard  of  Serapio 
Zuniga  Rios.  I  hadn't  either,  until  a  few  days 
ago. 

I  was  drowsily  watching  congressmen  jab- 
bering on  C-SPAN.  marveling  that  they  get 


paid  such  handsome  salaries  and  marvelous 
fringe  benefits  for  making  speeches  so  boring 
they  would  be  barred  by  most  Chicago  tav- 
erns. 

But  then  one  of  them  got  up  and  talked 
about  Serapio  Zuniga  Rios. 

It  seems  that  this  Rios  fellow  had  been  a 
migrant  worker  in  California  until  about  a 
year  ago. 

Then  a  terrible  thing  happened.  A  5-year- 
old  girl  was  kidnapped,  sexually  assaulted 
and  left  for  dead.  But  she  didn't  die  and  the 
police  say  they  have  evidence  that  the  crime 
was  committed  by  Rios. 

However,  they  couldn't  arrest  Rios  because 
he  scampered  back  to  Mexico,  his  native 
land,  before  they  could  grab  him. 

Ah.  but  Rios  was  not  too  bright.  He  re- 
turned to  his  wife  and  family  in  Mexico  and 
took  a  job  driving  a  truck. 

It  wasn't  that  difficult  tracking  him  down. 
The  girl's  family  hired  a  private  investiga- 
tor, who  slipped  some  money  to  Mexican 
cops  and  they  pinpointed  Rios'  whereabouts. 

So  a  request  wsis  made  to  have  Rios  ar- 
rested and  extradited  to  this  country  so  he 
could  stand  trial  for  the  foul  crime. 

That  seems  like  a  reasonable  request, 
right?  Especially  between  neighboring  coun- 
tries that  have  so  close  a  relationship. 

We  ship  things  back  and  forth  all  the  time. 
We  ship  thousands  of  tourists  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  tourist  dollars  to  Mexico.  We 
ship  American  industry  and  jobs  to  Mexico. 

In  turn.  Mexico  ships  tons  of  drugs  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  illegal  aliens,  espe- 
cially to  southern  California,  where  the  as- 
sault took  place. 

So  there  shouldn't  be  any  big  deal  about 
Mexico  shipping  us  one  accused  sex  fiend 
named  Rios. 

Ah.  it  isn't  that  simple. 

True,  we  have  an  extradition  treaty  with 
Mexico.  And  if  citizens  of  the  United  States 
commit  criminal  acts  in  Mexico,  then  run 
home,  our  government  will  send  them  to 
Mexico  to  stand  trial.  We  have  done  that 
many  times. 

But  despite  the  treaty,  Mexico  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  sending  Mexicans  accused  of  crimes 
to  this  country. 

Their  position  was  explained  by  Bill  Goold. 
an  aide  to  Rep.  George  Brown,  of  California. 
who  has  been  fighting  to  get  Rios  returned. 

"There  is  a  1979  extradition  treaty  that 
says  both  countries  are  supposed  to  extradite 
those  accused  of  31  different  felonies.  There 
was  a  provision  added  later,  for  Mexico,  that 
says  either  they  extradite  or  prosecute  the 
defendant  in  Mexican  courts. 

"But  they're  not  doing  either.  Their  posi- 
tion is  that  their  constitution  forbids  extra- 
dition. But  it's  also  a  carry-over  from  the 
•anti-gringo'  legacy  in  Mexico.  It  is  cul- 
turally unthinkable  that  any  Mexican  offi- 
cial would  serve  up  a  Mexican  national  to 
the  United  States.  They  have  never  extra- 
dited even  one. 

"We  have  extradited  our  citizens  down 
there,  handed  people  over  to  them.  They've 
never  given  us  anybody.  The  FBI  in  our  re- 
gion said  they  have  dozens  of  cases  involving 
Mexican  nationals  wanted  for  murder,  aggra- 
vated assault  and  rape,  and  they  can't  get 
any  help. 

"But  if  we  can't  get  them  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  tracking  down  murderers  and  rap- 
ists, what  confidence  should  American  busi- 
nesses have  in  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
Mexican  officials  to  protect  our  interests?" 

A  reasonable  question.  You  would  think 
that  if  Mexico  is  so  eager  to  get  NAFTA  ap- 
proved that  it  has  spent  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  lobbying  our  politicians,  it  could  see 


its  way  clear  to  part  with  a  few  accused  mur- 
derers and  rapists. 

So  maybe  the  NAFTA  agreement  should  be 
amended:  For  every  job  we  let  Mexico  pluck 
from  us.  we  expect  one  accused  child  rapist 
or  murderer  or  other  felonious  type  in  re- 
turn. 

And  maybe  for  every  Mexican  drug  mer- 
chant the  Mexican  authorities  arrest  and 
convict,  another  job.  For  every  shipment  of 
dope  the  Mexican  authorities  intercept,  an- 
other job. 

I  mean,  what  are  a  few  murderers,  rapists, 
and  drug  merchants  among  friends  and 
neighbors? 


TREASURY  LAMENT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  15,  1993 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the 
Record  poetry  from  the  facile  pen  of  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayer's  Union.  Sid  Taylor: 
Treasury  Lament 
(By  Sid  Taylor) 
Our  national  debt  is  climbing 

The  deficits  increase 
From  too  much  featherbedding 

And  tax  exemption  grease. 
Red  ink  is  all  around  us 

It's  everywhere  you  look 
Somebody  stole  our  money 

And  we  can't  even  find  the  book. 
What's  happened  to  our  assets 

We  once  were  rich  and  free 
We're  now  a  Debtor  Nation 

There  goes  our  Liberty. 
We've  "indexed"  our  pay  and  pensions 

So.  they're  going  through  the  roof 
We're  running  out  of  money 

Somebody  made  a  "goor'. 
In  foreign  aid  we  stumbled 

We  gave  away  the  farm 
Our  cash  reserve  has  dwindled 

We  now  face  fiscal  harm. 
So.  what  is  the  solution? 

We've  got  to  close  the  till 
Before  our  U.S.  Treasury 

Starts  sliding  down  the  hill. 
Let's  "de-index"  our  outlays 

And  cut  out  red-ink  spending 
Bring  deficit  spenders  out  of  the  haze 

Then  we  taxpayers  may  again  see  Happy 
Days. 


REINVENTING  DUE  PROCESS  OUT 
OF  EXISTENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  .MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  15.  1993 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  my 
colleagues  attention  the  following  article  by 
David  Levinson,  a  former  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  that  recently 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post.  In  the  arti- 
cle, Mr.  Levinson  expresses  his  view  that  the 
National  Performance  Review  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  placing  unwarranted  blame  on  Federal 
employees  and  his  concern  that  the  Federal 
Government  not  be  reinvented  at  the  expense 
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of  employees'  due  process  rights  As  ihe  Con- 
gress begins  the  process  of  acting  on  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  reforming  the  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Levinson's  concern  will  merit  our 
continuing  regard. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  H,  1993) 

A  Federal  Firing  Brigade 

(By  Daniel  R.  Levinson) 

The  National  Performance  Review  has  an- 
nounced an  ambitious  agenda  to  "reinvent 
government"  by,  among  other  things,  re- 
vamping the  personnel  system  to  make  it 
easier  to  fire  poor  performers.  For  those  who 
have  been  around  the  block,  this  is  a  famil- 
iar refrain.  In  fact,  only  15  years  ago,  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  was  passed  to  ac- 
complish precisely  the  same  thing.  Is  this  re- 
inventing government  or  just  inventing  one 
more  version  of  the  "blame  game  "  that  un- 
fairly portrays  the  federal  worker  as  the 
cause  of  the  nation's  ills? 

Nobody  is  on  record  as  declaring  the  CSRA 
perfect,  but  when  it  passed  in  1978,  it  was 
hailed  as  the  most  significant  change  in  the 
federal  personnel  system  since  the  adoption 
of  the  original  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883.  A 
main  argument  in  support  of  it  was  that  it 
would  make  it  easier  to  discharge  civil  serv- 
ants "for  the  right  reason."  Managers  were 
given  greater  discretion  to  manage  the  work 
force,  and  a  statutorily  mandated  procedure 
was  established  to  rehabilitate  or  remove 
poor  performers. 

The  National  Performance  Review  com- 
plains that  it  takes  a  year  on  average  to  re- 
move such  an  employee.  Where  that  statistic 
comes  from  is  a  mystery,  but  the  law  cer- 
tainly doesn't  compel  such  a  lengthy  period. 
Current  procedures  are  based  on  a  perform- 
ance appraisal  system  that  is  designed  to 
give  an  employee  with  a  performance  prob- 
lem a  fair  opportunity  to  improve.  The 
lengths  of  improvement  periods  are  deter- 
mined by  management,  but  can  be  as  short 
as  30  days,  if  the  employee  still  is  performing 
under  par,  a  federal  agency  can  promptly  im- 
pose a  demotion  or  removal. 

The  performance  review's  recommendation 
to  shorten  the  notice  period  for  employees 
faced  with  such  adverse  actions  from  30  to  15 
days  is  especially  lame.  Notice  periods  aren't 
a  barrier  to  more  effective  government:  they 
make  for  a  more  effective  government.  Cut- 
ting the  period  in  half  would  simply  reduce 
the  opportunity  for  the  agency  and  the  em- 
ployee to  consider  whether  the  proposed  ac- 
tion is  necessarily  the  right  one  and  explore 
alternative  dispute  resolution.  And  while 
most  federal  workers  have  appeal  rights  to 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  the 
rights  are  triggered  only  after  the  employee 
is  already  fired  and  on  the  street. 

Even  if  the  board's  appeals  process  is 
thrown  into  the  equation,  the  new  concern 
about  lengthy  removal  processes  is  mis- 
placed. The  great  majority  of  board  appeals 
are  closed  in  less  than  three  months,  and  fur- 
ther appellate  review  might  take  an  addi- 
tional few  months.  Is  it  so  detrimental  to  ef- 
ficiency to  permit  civil  servants  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  and  decision  by  a  neu- 
tral party,  all  of  which  occurs  after  the  em- 
ployee is  already  on  unemployment? 

The  fact  is  that  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  was  specifically  designed  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  poor  performance,  and  the 
problem  has  turned  out  to  be  a  good  deal  less 
significant  than  many  people  thought.  Every 
year,  the  MSPB  adjudicates  thousands  of 
federal  employment  disputes  (from  mis- 
conduct and  whistleblowing  to  Hatch  Act 
and  retirement  matters),  and  performance 
cases  have  never  accounted  for  more  than  3 
to  4  percent  of  the  caseload. 
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The  National  Performance  Review  has  a 
massive  agenda  of  change  to  promote,  but  its 
unwarranted  focus  on  problem  federal  em- 
ployees can  only  harm  the  very  people  who 
can  make  the  change  work.  Instead  of  join- 
ing with  federal  workers,  the  performance 
review  seeks  to  curtail  workplace  due  proc- 
ess, a  move  that  runs  directly  contrary  to 
years  of  bipartisan  consensus  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  in  retro- 
spect, marks  only  the  beginning'  of  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  long-term  trend  toward 
enhancing  federal  worker  rights.  Since  the 
mid-1980s.  Democratic  Congresses  have 
passed  and  Republican  presidents  have 
signed  legislation  to  extend  due  process  for 
millions  of  civil  servants  in  a  government- 
wide  effort  to  ensure  that  federal  workers 
would  be  protected  from  unjust  personnel  ac- 
tions. If  this  sometimes  slowed  some  agen- 
cies or  programs,  it  was  nevertheless  consid- 
ered an  eminently  sensible  compromise  in 
view  of  the  public  interest  in  having  employ- 
ees uncover  fraud,  waste  and  abuse,  knowing 
that  they  could  "blow  the  whistle"  and  not 
be  subject  to  arbitrary  firing  by  an  enraged 
boss. 

Nowhere  is  this  kind  of  employee  due  proc- 
ess ethic  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Performance  Review.  Congress  and 
other  interested  in  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  executive  branch  must  not  allow  due 
process  for  federal  employees  to  be  re- 
Invented  out  of  existence. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  DONALD  WOODS 
THOMAS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15,  1993 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  D.  Woods  Thomas  for 
his  many  contributions  and  work  in  the  inter- 
national development  field.  He  believes  behind 
highly  significant  legacies  in  txjth  his  personal 
and  professional  lives.  On  the  personal  side 
he  is  survived  by  eight  children.  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate that  he  and  his  wife  died  this  year 
and  that  they  were  unable  to  enjoy  retirement 
with  each  other  and  their  children.  My  sym- 
pathies go  out  to  his  family. 

Dr.  Woods  was  a  distinguished  professor 
and  administrator  at  Purdue  University.  His  ca- 
reer spanned  almost  four  decades  of  eminent 
service  in  the  international  development  arena. 
He  played  an  important  role  in  bridging  the  ag- 
ricultural research  and  university  communities 
with  their  International  counterparts. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments  are  a 
number  of  firsts  in  which  he  was  the  first  to 
serve  in  several  key  positions:  dean  of  inter- 
national agnculture  at  Purdue  University;  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Board  for  International 
Food  and  Agricultural  Development  [BIFAD] 
which  was  established  under  title  XII  amend- 
ment to  the  1975  International  Development 
and  Food  Assistance  Act,  as  amended;  chair 
of  several  international  working  groups  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges  [NASULGC];  founding  di- 
rector of  the  Association  of  U.S.  University  Di- 
rectors of  International  Agricultural  Programs 
[AUSUDIAP],  and  recipient  of  its  1983  award 
for  Distinguished  Service  to  International  Agri- 
culture. 
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In  addition,  Dr.  Woods  published  extensively 
on  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  He  served  on  nu- 
merous boards  and  advisory  groups,  and  was 
a  consultant  to  a  number  of  U.S.  agencies — 
Department  of  State,  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — 
foundations,  the  Brazilian  Government,  and 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 

Following  are  two  remembrances  of  Dr. 
Wood's  contributions  that  I  would  like  to  suk>- 
mit  for  the  RECORD.  The  first  is  a  poem  written 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  entitled  "The 
Wizard  and  the  Seven  Giants  (An  Ode  to  Title 
XII)."  The  second  is  a  statement,  issued  in 
April  after  his  death,  by  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Food  and  Agricultural  Development 
and  Economic  Cooperation  [BIFADEC],  the 
successor  to  BIFAD  which  he  so  ably  served. 
The  Wizard  and  the  Seven  Giants  (An  Ode 

TO  Title  XII) 
Once  lived  a  famous  Wizard,  in  the  glacier 

plains  and  valleys  of  the  Ohio, 
Hard  by  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  Hallowed 
by  Tecumseh's  warriors,  fallen  in  bat- 
tles of  yore. 
Here  dwells  the  Hoosier  Wizard,  as  did  his 

Sylvanian  ancestors  before. 
Deeply  schooled  in  the  Citadels  of  learning. 
No  secrets  to  him  denied,  and  brought  fame 
to  the  Hoosier  Wizard  in  all  lands,  far 
and  wide. 
Here  came  youth  for  his  succor. 
Came  they  his  secrets  to  know; 
Like  him.  a  wise  man  and  famous,  they  all 

wished  to  grow 
And  it  came  to  pass  In  the  Councils  of  the 

Nation,  the  World's  benefactor  to  be; 
New  laws,  opening  the  doors  of  our  Citadels 
of  learning,  and  baring  their  secrets  to 
see; 
To  all  in  this  country  and  many,  and  king- 
doms beyond  freedom's  Sea. 
To  launch  the  Crusade  of  enlightenment. 
A  Round  Table  of  Seven  was  bom; 
Chairs  for  Giants  of  learning. 
Seven  were  knighted  to  form. 
The  Hoosier  Wizard  carried  the  banner,  and 

sounded  the  Clarion  call. 
Inviting  people  of  all  nations  to  fill  our  Cita- 
del Halls: 
To  seek  the  knowledge  offered,  and  learn  the 
secrets  lain  hidden  behind  the  sacred 
walls. 
"Four  Pillars  of  Wisdom,"   the  Message  of 

the  Crusade  read; 
And  creation  of  Citadels  of  learning. 
Was  the  Grail,  the  First  of  the  Pillars,  they 

said. 
The  Crusade  incited  the  people  to  action,  in 

search  of  the  Grail,  they  sped; 
And  in  the  wake  of  marching  millions. 
Icons  and  walls  were  shred. 
Setting  forth  the  confusion  of  new  freedom, 
with   no  border,   or   trained   hands   to 
govern; 
Wherefore  the  Crusade  of  Learning?  Lost  to 
the   masses  and   forgotten,   would   the 
Crusade's  message  be? 
For  the  Wizard,  the  Retreat  was  sounded,  its 

plaintive  notes  rang  forth; 
It  saddened  his  heart,  and  he  wavered  on  en- 
tering retirement's  door. 
Then  another  note,  not  muffed. 
The  music  of  the  Crusade's  challenge  came 
forth,  and  the  Wizard  heard  the  mes- 
sage, loud  and  clear  once  more. 
Not    lost    in    the    masses,    the    Wizard   said 
aloud! 
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The  youth  of  the  far  off  lands  were  awak- 
ened. 
And  into  the  Citadel  Halls  they  poured,  re- 
sponding the  Crusade's  message,  they 
came 
All  searching  for  wisdom's  hidden  secrets: 
And.  like  him.  a  Wizard,  all  wishing  to  be. 
The  heart  of  the  Hoosier  Wizard  was  glad- 
dened; 
His  life-long  dream  come  true. 
As  he  stepped  into  the  peace  of  Retirement; 
What  more  in  this  World,  could  a  good  Wiz- 
ard do? 
(By   William   Frederick  Johnson.   1-4-1993: 
BIFADEC.   Wash.   DC    Dedicated   to   Dr.   D. 
Woods  Thomas.   Purdue  University,  on   the 
occasion  of  his  retirement.  January  15.  1993. 
and  to  the  Title  XII  Amendment  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  and  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1975.  as  amended.) 

Board  for  I.vter.national  Food 
and  agricultural  development 
AND  Economic  Cooperation. 

Washington.  DC.  April  29.  1993. 
Dr.  Donald  Woods  Thomas,  former  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  BIFAD  Support  Staff  of 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (USAID),  died  on  April  15.  1993.  at  St. 
Elizabeth  Hospital,  near  his  home  in  West 
Lafayette.  Indiana. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
wife.  Barbara,  less  than  a  month  earlier.  He 
is  survived  by  eight  children. 

Dr.  Thomas  began  his  career  at  Purdue 
University  in  1954  as  an  Assistant  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  after  having 
earned  his  bachelor's  master's  and  doctor's 
degrees  from  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Among  the  positions  he  held  at  Purdue,  he 
served  as  the  first  Dean  of  International  Ag- 
riculture. Dr.  Thomas  retired  from  the  Pur- 
due faculty  on  December  31.  1992. 

Of  the  projects  he  led,  developing  institu- 
tional capabilities  in  research,  education, 
and  extension  in  countries  of  Africa.  Asia, 
and  Latin  America,  he  was  proudest  of  the 
Federal  University  of  Vicosa  in  Brazil,  which 
he  headed.  He  became  fluent  in  Portuguese, 
and  his  "Brazil  connection  "  continued 
throughout  his  life  through  student  and  fac- 
ulty exchanges  with  Purdue  University, 

Dr,  Thomas  is  remembered  by  the  Title  XII 
community  as  the  first  Executive  Director  of 
the  BIFAD  Support  Staff  from  its  inception 
in  October  1976  through  December  1979,  Dr, 
Clifton  R,  Wharton.  Jr  .  now  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  Chairman  of  BIFAD  at 
that  time,  and  the  two  remained  colleagues 
and  close  friends. 

The  Board  for  International  Food  and  Ag- 
ricultural Development  and  Economic  Co- 
operation pays  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr, 
Donald  Woods  Thomas  for  his  long  service 
9f\<l  leadership  in  and  dedicated  contribution 
to  international  development  and  especially 
to  the  participation  of  US,  universities  in 
international  development  activities. 


RABBI  MORRIS  J,  BLOCK  HONORED 
FOR  LIFETIME  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1993 

Mrs.  MALONEY,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
nse  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  important  event  which  will  take 
place  in  Brooklyn  on  October  24,  On  that  day. 
our  community  will  mark  the  opening  of  Rabbi 
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Morns  J,  Block  Street  in  recognition  of  the  rab- 
bi's extraordinary  work  in  founding  the  Brook- 
lyn School  for  Special  Children. 

In  1962,  under  the  dynamic  and  pioneering 
leadership  of  Rabbi  Block,  the  Brooklyn 
School  for  Special  Children  opened  it  doors. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  grown  from  a  two  car 
garage  to  encompass  six  facilities  in  separate 
locations  throughout  the  great  borough  of 
Brooklyn, 

The  reason  for  its  growth  lies  in  the  strength 
of  Rabbi  Block's  vision.  His  commitment  to  en- 
sure that  developmentally  disabled  persons 
are  recognized  with  dignity,  love  and  concern 
has  made  all  the  difference  to  thousands  of 
New  York's  children.  Rabbi  Block's  work  on 
behalf  of  special  children  of  all  kinds  of  back- 
grounds and  ethnicities  is  an  example  of  what 
IS  greatest  about  New  York  and  our  country. 
He  has  devoted  his  life  to  eliminating  the  enor- 
mous prejudices  that  special  children  face  at 
all  levels  of  our  society. 

By  providing  an  opportunity  for  developmen- 
tally disabled  chiWren  to  reach  their  full  poten- 
tial. Rabbi  Block  has  enriched  our  community 
immeasurably.  That  is  why  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  applauding  his  ef- 
forts by  recognizing  the  unveiling  of  Rabbi 
Morns  J.  Block  Street, 


DeLAURO  pays  TRIBUTE  TO 
MODEL  HEALTH  CARE  PRO- 
GRAMS—MOBILE MAMMOGRAPHY 
VAN  ACHIEVES  ACCESSIBLE  AND 
AFFORDABLE  CARE 


HON.  ROSA  L  DeLAURO 

OK  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15,  1993 

Ms,  DeLAURO  Mr,  Speaker,  as  the  Nation 
focuses  on  health  care  reform,  it  is  impKjrtant 
to  recognize  programs,  organizations,  and 
people  who  are  working  to  obtain  our  national 
health  care  goals:  lowenng  costs  of  health 
care  and  broadening  coverage  so  that  all 
Americans  can  take  advantage  of  the  highest 
quality  health  care  in  the  world.  Through  the 
leadership  and  initiative  of  residents  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Connecticut, 
south  central  Connecticut  has  many  models 
worthy  of  recognition.  Today,  I  want  to  honor 
one  of  these  programs:  The  mobile  mammog- 
raphy van  of  the  Yale  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Center, 

The  mobile  mammography  van  was  estab- 
lished to  give  women  of  all  income  levels  in 
Connecticut  access  to  the  health  care  that 
they  deserve.  Each  year,  breast  cancer  cuts 
short  the  lives  of  thousands  of  American 
women.  While  early  detection  through  mam- 
mogram testing  gives  women  a  fighting 
chance  against  breast  cancer,  the  high  costs 
charged  by  hospitals  have  often  made  mam- 
mograms a  luxury  few  women  can  afford. 

Initiated  in  1987  by  the  Yale  Comprehensive 
Cancer  Center  with  funding  from  the  New 
Haven  Foundation  and  the  Connecticut  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  mo- 
bile mammography  van  travels  throughout 
southern  Connecticut  5  days  a  week.  From 
Greenwich  to  Groton,  7,500  Connecticut 
women  are  tested  annually. 
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As  a  nonprofit  health  care  service  with  a 
full-time  staff  of  only  seven,  the  mobile  mam- 
mography van  maintains  the  lowest  fee  for 
mammograms  in  Connecticut.  The  van's  ad- 
vance schedule  provides  accessible  service  to 
companies,  clinics,  and  individuals  throughout 
southern  Connecticut.  Three  days  a  month  the 
van  services  low-income  areas  free  of  charge. 

The  results  of  this  low  cost  preventive 
health  service  are  already  clear,  Dunng  the 
first  several  years  of  operation,  only  one-third 
of  the  women  utilizing  the  mobile  mammog- 
raphy van  had  ever  been  tested  before.  After 
only  6  years,  two-thirds  of  the  women  being 
tested  have  received  mammograms  pre- 
viously— many  through  the  van. 

The  mobile  mammography  van  has  taken 
southern  Connecticut  one  step  closer  to  our 
national  health  care  objectives  by  providing  af- 
fordable, accessible,  and  confidential  health 
care.  Advocating  preventive  care  while  main- 
taining low  overhead,  the  mobile  mammog- 
raphy van  IS  working  today  to  lower  health 
care  costs  and  provide  quality  care  to  all  our 
citizens,  I  applaud  the  New  Haven  Foundation, 
the  Connecticut  Chapter  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  and  the  mobile  mammography  van 
of  the  Yale  Comprehensive  Cancer  Center  for 
presenting  the  women  of  Connecticut  with  an 
alternative  to  the  high  cost  of  mammography 
and  the  opportunity  to  lead  longer,  healthier 
lives. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  PERTH  AMBOY  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

HON.  ROBERT  MENENDEZ 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  15.  1993 
Mr,  MENENDEZ,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  honor  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Perth 
Amboy  High  School  in  Perth  Amboy,  NJ,  To- 
night, alumni  and  friends  of  Perth  Amboy  High 
will  gather  for  the  first  of  many  events  sched- 
uled through  next  June  to  honor  the  school 
and  its  century  of  pnde,  Pnncipal  Ben  J, 
Rotella,  a  graduate  of  the  school  and  one  of 
the  chief  organizers  of  the  celebration,  reports 
that  graduates  will  be  coming  from  as  far  as 
Washington  State  and  California  to  attend  to- 
night's homecoming  reception, 

Perth  Amboy  High  Schools  counts  among 
its  alumni  two  very  distinguished  former  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman Bernard  J,  Dwyer,  who  represented 
New  Jersey's  old  sixth  District  for  10  years: 
and  Congressman  Edward  J,  Patten,  who  so 
ably  served  the  residents  of  New  Jersey's  old 
15th  District  for  18  years.  Current  city  mayor 
Joseph  Vas  is  another  of  Perth  Amboy  High 
School's  most  prominent  graduates.  Other  fa- 
mous alumni  include  the  late  New  Jersey 
State  Attorney  General  David  T,  Wilentz,  who 
prosecuted  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping  case; 
Bruce  Taylor,  who  played  basketball  with  the 
New  Jersey  Nets;  his  brother  Brian  Taylor,  a 
football  player  with  the  San  Francisco  49ers; 
and  Aldona  Appleton,  New  Jersey's  first 
woman  judge,  and  founder  of  the  State's  Ju- 
venile and  Domestic  Relations  Court, 

Through  the  years,  Perth  Amboy  High 
School  has  been  housed  in  tour  buildings — the 
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Thomas  Mundy  Peterson  School  on  State 
Street;  a  building,  since  demolished,  near 
Smith  Street;  the  William  McGmnis  School. 
and  the  present  school  on  Eagle  Avenue, 
which  opened  in  1972.  This  year's  celebra- 
tions include  the  creation  of  a  mural  in  the 
school  cafetena  by  students  in  the  advanced 
art  class  and  the  gifted  and  talented  class 
which  will  depict  these  lour  buildings. 

Since  1894,  Perth  Amboy  High  School  has 
successfully  graduated  108  classes,  including 
classes  which  graduated  dunng  the  I930's, 
when  commencements  were  held  both  in  Jan- 
uary and  June.  Tonight,  graduates  of  the 
school  who  have  settled  all  across  the  country 
will  return  home  to  celebrate  this  milestone  at 
their  alma  mater.  I  therefore  join  with  the  resi- 
dents of  Perth  Amboy  and  the  friends  and 
alumni  of  Perth  Amboy  High  School  in  cele- 
brating the  successes  of  the  past  100  years, 
and  looking  forward  to  the  next  100  years  of 
educational  excellence 


TRIBUTE  TO  COACH  VIRGIL  WELLS 


HON.  JAMES  E.  CLYBITIN 

OF  SOUTH  CAKOLi.S,-\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  15,  1993 

Mr,  CLYBURN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
community,  Mr,  Virgil  Wells  in  honor  of  his  37 
years  as  a  teacher  and  football  coach  in  the 
public  schools  of  South  Carolina, 

Coach  Wells  received  his  early  education  in 
his  native  North  Carolina,  later  receiving  his 
undergraduate  degree  from  Allen  University  in 
Columbia,  SC. 

In  1954,  Coach  Wells  began  his  career  at 
Mayo  High  School  in  Darlington,  where  he 
served  continuously  for  33  years  During  his 
tenure.  Coach  Wells  served  as  teacher,  ath- 
letic director,  head  football  coach,  33  years; 
basketball  coach,  30  years,  and  baseball 
coach,  14  years;  finally  retiring  in  1987, 

One  year  into  retirement,  Coach  Wells  re- 
turned to  coaching  as  head  football  coach  at 
Wilson  High  School  in  Florence.  SC  after  the 
death  of  Walter  English,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  former  players  at  Mayo,  Four  years  later, 
he  retired  again  on  November  6.  1992,  bnng- 
ing  to  a  close  a  37-year  coaching  career, 

Dunng  his  coaching  career.  Coach  Wells 
won  more  than  200  football  games.  For  18 
consecutive  years,  Coach  Wells'  football,  bas- 
ketball, and  baseball  teams  had  winning  sea- 
sons. In  1985,  he  was  the  South  Carolina 
nominee  for  the  National  High  School  Football 
Coach  of  the  Year, 

In  addition  to  his  professional  career,  Coach 
Wells  IS  devoted  to  his  community.  He  is  a 
member  of  Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity,  the  Dar- 
lington Optimist  Club,  Florence  Civitan  Club, 
NAACP  and  Bethel  A, ME,  Church,  where  he 
IS  a  member  of  the  steward  board. 

A  devoted  family  man.  Coach  Wells  is  mar- 
ned  to  the  former  Juanita  T.  Richburg  and  is 
the  father  of  one  son,  Virgil  III,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Vanessa  Anita,  and  Vita  Lorraine 

Few  individuals  have  had  such  a  tremen- 
dous and  positive  impact  on  the  lives  of  so 
many  young  people.  Coach  Wells  has  been  a 
mentor,  teacher,  counselor,  and  surrogate  fa- 
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ther  to  hundreds  of  young  people.  He  is  a  true 
role  model, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  join  the  citizens  of  my  district 
in  honoring  Coach  Virgil  Wells  on  a  distin- 
guished life  of  service  to  young  people  and  to 
his  fellow  man. 


I 
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THE  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  CENTER: 
A  NATIONAL  TREASURE 


HON.  WnilAM  P.  BAKER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1993 

Mr,  BAKER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  my  congratulations  on  the  lOlh 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Science  Education  Center  at  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National  Laboratory, 

I  commend  the  laboratory's  scientists,  engi- 
neers, technicians,  administrators,  and  others 
who  contributed  their  personal  time  during  this 
decade  to  help  teachers  and  students  through- 
out the  Nation  learn  new  scientific  and  techno- 
logical skills. 

The  center,  first  of  many  sponsored  by  the 
U,S,  Department  of  Energy,  has  consistently 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  making  our 
schools  the  best  they  possibly  can  be.  Future 
generations  of  Americans — and  the  Nation — 
will  benefit  from  this  laudatory  effort. 

Congratulations  once  again  to  the  latxDratory 
for  its  initiative  in  establishing  the  Science 
Education  Center  10  years  ago.  May  the  next 
decade  be  equally  as  successful  and  fruitful 
for  all  those  who  have  made  the  center  truly 
one  of  the  Nation's  many  educational  jewels. 


IN  HONOR  OF  DOMENIC  STALA 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1993 

Mr,  BILIRAKIS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  of  deep  courage  and 
commitment,  a  man  born  to  serve  his  country 
and  bom  to  lead  his  community,  and  my 
fnend — Domenic  Stala. 

As  a  member  of  my  veterans  advisory  coun- 
cil, he  was  a  trusted  counselor  on  veterans  is- 
sues. The  entire  State  of  Florida  lost  a  tireless 
advocate  for  the  rights  of  veterans  when 
Domenic  recently  passed  away. 

Domenic  earned  each  and  every  one  of  his 
golden  years — I  won't  say  retirement  because 
he  never  really  stopped  working.  He  could 
easily  have  decided  to  simply  enjoy  himself 
and  shut  out  the  rest  of  the  worid.  That  might 
have  been  what  someone  else  would  have 
done,  but  not  Domenic, 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Air  Force 
Sergeants  Association  since  the  1970's.  He 
was  a  charter  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Blue  Dolphin  Chapter 
527,  which  just  celebrated  its  17th  anniver- 
sary. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  presidents  of  division 
5,  which  includes  Florida,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  In  this  capacity, 
Domenic  also  served  as  a  memtjer  of  the 


International  Executive  Council  of  the  Air 
Force  Sergeants  Association, 

He  was  instrumental  in  setting  up  the  Eagle 
Scout  Commendation  Program  through  the 
international  chapter  in  response  to  a  rec- 
ommendation from  his  blue  dolphin  chapter. 
Through  this  program.  Eagle  Scouts  receive  a 
certificate  of  recommendation  from  the  inter- 
national chapter  for  outstanding  achievement 
and  exceptional  leadership  ability  in  obtaining 
the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout, 

While  Domenic  was  very  ill  in  his  last  years, 
I  never  saw  him  allow  his  enemy — bone  can- 
cer— the  upper  hand.  That  just  wasn't  his  way. 

Not  very  often  do  people  with  the  generosity 
of  spirit  of  Domenic  come  along.  For  so  many 
years,  I  had  the  privilege  to  call  him  my 
friend — and  I  always  will.  To  say  he  will  be 
sorely  missed  just  isn't  enough. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  family  and  we  can 
all  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  ours  were 
among  the  many  lives  he  touched  in  such  a 
special  way. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DANCE  THEATER  OF 
HARLEM 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  15,  1993 

Mr,  DELLUMS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of  an  insti- 
tution that  has  positioned  itself  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  society  and  as  an  institution  that 
has  been  successful  in  its  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence in  the  areas  of  artistic  expression  and 
humanitarian  outreach.  It  is  with  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  that  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  Dance  Theater  of  Hariem  for  25 
years  of  superb  work. 

The  Dance  Theater  of  Hariem  is  the  fruit  of 
the  dedication  of  two  individuals — Arthur 
Mitchell  and  Karel  Shook,  and  their  passion 
for  the  art  of  dance.  They  wanted  the  dance 
worid  to  rethink  its  reason  for  being.  It  opened 
up  doors  for  artistic  expression  and  urged  an 
influx  of  unprecedented  artistic  achievements. 
The  philosophies  of  Arthur  Mitchell  and  Karel 
Shook  have  been  ubiquitous  in  the  Dance 
Theater's  standards  and  commitment  to  excel- 
lence. 

The  Dance  Theater  of  Hariem  has  posi- 
tioned itself  as  a  national  and  glotial  ambas- 
sador of  cultural  exchange — perpetuating  its 
mission  of  bringing  people  together  through 
the  international  language  of  dance.  It  has 
demonstrated  what  can  be  achieved,  when  in- 
dividuals, especially  children,  are  afforded  an 
equal  opportunity  to  excel.  Conditional  to  tour 
South  Afnca  in  1992,  Dance  Theater  of  Har- 
lem stipulated  that  all  activities  must  be  acces- 
sible to  all,  thereby  making  known  their  state- 
ment that  racial  barriers  should  cease. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Dance  Theater  of  Hariem 
and  myself  occupy  different  spectrums  of  the 
same  arena,  our  shared  vision  of  equality,  so- 
cial justice,  and  peace  have  made  our  efforts 
one  and  the  same.  I  am  honored  to  join  in  the 
celebration  of  25  years  of  the  remarkable 
service  of  the  Dance  Theater  of  Hariem, 
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OFFICIAL  BELARUS  COMMEMORA- 
TION OF  THE  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
THE  MINSK  GHETTO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  HOMEOWNER  REFINANCING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1993 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opporlunity  to  apprise  my  colleagues  of  a 
heartfelt  and  moving  commemoration  which 
will  be  taking  place  next  week  m  Belarus.  The 
Government  of  Belarus  has  proclaimed  that 
the  Jewish  ghetto  in  Minsk,  destroyed  in  1943 
by  the  Nazis,  is  to  be  the  focus  of  a  formal 
public  commemoration  conducted  by  the  gov- 
ernment. I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
and  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  Belarus  for 
its  commitment  to  remembrance  of  the  Holo- 
caust, and  to  preserving  the  memory  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  from  through- 
out Europe  who  were  confined  in  the  Minsk 
ghetto  and  who  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis 
and  their  henchmen. 

Between  October  19-22,  1993  events  will 
be  held  commemorating  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity, its  confinement  in  the  Minsk  ghetto,  and 
the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the  ghetto  and  its  in- 
habitants. A  book  and  movie  exhibit  are  antici- 
pated as  well  as  the  opening  of  a  retrospec- 
tive exhibit  at  the  Palace  of  Arts.  The  Museum 
of  History  of  the  Great  Patnotic  War  will  fea- 
ture an  exposition  dedicated  to  the  victims, 
and  flowers  will  ba  laid  at  the  Victory  Monu- 
ment and  at  the  Khatyn  memonal  complex. 
The  government  has  also  scheduled  an  un- 
veiling of  a  memonal  txDard  to  the  ghetto's  vic- 
tims at  the  site  where  the  ghetto  was  liq- 
uidated, and  the  Republic's  leadership  will 
meet  with  former  pnsoners  of  the  Minsk 
ghetto. 

The  Republic  of  Belarus  has  taken  this  com- 
memoration very  senously,  and  has  also 
scheduled  a  television  broadcast  of  prayers  for 
the  Jews  who  penshed,  and  on  the  final  day 
of  events  has  planned  a  public  mourning 
meeting  in  commemoration  of  all  Jews  who 
penshed  on  Belarus  soil  dunng  the  Holocaust. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  for  many  years  the  former  So- 
viet Government  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
distinct  pain,  torture,  and  genocide  suffered  by 
Jews  dunng  the  Holocaust.  Places  like  Babi 
Yar  did  not  note  the  uniquely  Jewish  nature  of 
their  killing  fields.  Therefore,  the  commemora- 
tion being  conducted  by  Belarus  next  week 
not  only  deserves  its  proper  recognition  but 
also  deserves  our  heartfelt  appreciation. 

Belarus  expects  to  host  representatives  of 
ma|or  Jewish  communities,  public  organiza- 
tions, prominent  officials  from  vanous  nations 
as  well  as  a  host  of  mass  media.  The  400,000 
Jews  from  Austna,  Germany,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  other  European  states  who  per- 
ished in  the  Minsk  ghetto  will  finally  be  re- 
membered en  masse  by  the  new  government 
and  newly  independent  citizens  of  Belarus. 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  U 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1993 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  help  middle  class 
families  refinance  their  homes  even  though 
their  home  values  may  have  dropped  below 
their  outstanding  mortgages. 

The  biggest  investment  most  Amencans  will 
ever  make  is  their  home.  Young  families  work 
hard  and  sacrifice  for  years  to  save  enough 
money  to  make  a  downpayment.  When  they  fi- 
nally succeed,  most  Americans  can  feel  con- 
fident that  their  home  will  provide  them  both 
with  shelter  and  economic  secunty  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

But  today,  the  American  dream  of  home 
ownership  has  tjecome  the  American  millstone 
for  too  many  homeowners. 

Thousands  of  homeowners,  through  simple 
bad  luck,  have  found  their  property  values 
plummeting  and  their  hard-earned  equity 
wiped  out. 

As  if  this  was  not  a  big  enough  blow,  they 
are  also  being  forced  to  pay  interest  rates  that 
are  two,  three,  or  more  points  above  today's 
market  mortgage  rates. 

Meanwhile,  bankers  who  want  to  help,  who 
know  and  trust  their  customers,  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  m  this  regulatory  environment. 

I  tjelieve  it  is  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  step  up  to  the  plate  and  provide  a 
program  to  help  the  people  who  make  up  the 
backbone  of  our  communities,  the  people  who 
do  the  work,  and  pay  the  taxes. 

That  IS  why  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
will  create  a  new  Federal  insurance  program 
to  let  these  homeowners  refinance  their  mort- 
gages and  take  advantage  of  today's  low  in- 
terest rales. 

The  program  will  work  very  simply. 

The  homeowner  will  go  to  his  neighborhood 
bank  and  ctpply  for  a  new  mortgage.  He  will 
be  required  to  buy  private  mortgage  insurance 
to  cover  up  to  95  percent  of  the  mortgage 
amount.  Then,  he  will  get  insurance  from  this 
new  FHA  program  to  cover  the  balance. 

The  results  will  be  a  more  stable  home- 
owner less  burdened  by  debt,  and  more 
money  in  the  hands  of  middle  class  consum- 
ers. 

For  example,  if  you  are  paying  1 1  percent 
on  a  $150,000  mortgage  and  can  refinance 
that  mortgage  at  7  percent,  you  will  save 
$430.  If  your  rate  is  10  percent,  your  savings 
will  be  $320. 

This  is  significant  money  that  will  make  a 
real  difference  in  the  lives  of  people  working 
hard  every  day  to  pay  their  bills. 


RONALD  V.  DAVIS  HONORED  FOR 
13  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP  SERV- 
ICE 
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hard  work  arKl  accomplishments  of  a  good 
friend  Ronald  V.  Davis. 

Ron.  who  IS  chairman  of  the  board  of  The 
Perrier  Group  of  America,  Inc.,  has  consist- 
ently been  at  the  forefront  of  the  bottled  water 
market  for  the  past  13  years.  His  leadership 
has  helped  bnng  Perrier  to  preeminence  as 
America's  most  recognized  brand  of  bottled 
water.  Ron  developed  an  organization  that 
started  from  a  single  brand  company  to  one 
which  today  is  involved  m  the  management  of 
eight  regional,  domestic  bottled  water  compa- 
nies, as  well  as  Perner  itself.  These  top-selling 
brands  include  Poland  Spring.  Arrowhead. 
Ozarka.  Zephyrhills  and  Calistoga.  Today  the 
Perner  group  leads  the  bottled  water  category, 
commanding  almost  25  percent  of  industry 
sales. 

Ron  has  also  twice  tjeen  president  of  the 
International  Bottled  Water  Association,  As 
president,  he  has  unselfishly  donated  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  his  time  to  helping  the 
txittled  water  industry  and  its  trade  association 
reach  its  many  achievements  m  the  govern- 
ment relations,  technical  and  public  relations 
fields.  In  1981,  as  president  of  the  Council  of 
Natural  Waters,  Mr.  Davis  was  instrumental  in 
the  merging  of  the  council  with  the  American 
Bottled  Water  Association  to  form  the  Inter- 
national Bottled  Water  Association.  In  1984, 
Mr.  Davis  was  instrumental  in  strengthening 
IBWA's  mandatory  quality  assurance  inspec- 
tions for  members  bottler  plants,  including  the 
retention  of  the  National  Sanitation  Foundation 
to  conduct  the  plant  inspections.  Under  Mr. 
Davis'  presidency,  IBWA  established  a  vol- 
untary industry  code  of  advertising.  In  1985, 
under  Mr.  Davis'  presidency,  the  IBWA  model 
code  underwent  extensive  revision  and  expan- 
sion, including  the  expansion  of  the  monitonng 
program  for  MCL's,  establishment  of  a  recall 
program  and  requirement  to  use  dedicated 
equipment. 

Prior  to  his  p)osition  with  Perrier,  Ron 
worked  for  10  years  with  the  General  Foods 
Corp.  in  sales  and  marketing  positions.  He  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  business  administration 
from  California  State  University  at  Fullerton 
and  a  master's  in  business  administration  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  Ron  cur- 
rently resides  in  Greenwich,  CT.  with  his  wife 
and  two  children.  He  is  active  in  many  com- 
munity health  and  charitable  associations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see.  Ronald  Davis 
is  someone  who  is  deserving  of  recognition  for 
his  accomplishments  in  the  business  world. 
This  second  term  of  his  presidency  culminates 
13  years  of  leadership.  I  thank  you  for  taking 
this  time  to  recognize  such  a  distinguished  in- 
dividual. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  REORGANIZE  THE  NATION'S 
DISASTER  RELIEF  PROGRAM 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15. 1993 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 

pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  give  tribute  to  the 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVA.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15,  1993 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  drastically  over- 
haul the  operations  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  which  spearheads  the 
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Federal  Government's  disaster  response  and 
recovery  effort. 

The  key  to  this  bill  is  the  merger  of  the  dif- 
ferent functions  of  FEMA,  including  those  that 
were  previously  held  in  reserve  solely  for  use 
in  the  case  of  a  nuclear  attack,  to  meet  all 
types  of  disasters,  whether  natural  or  man- 
made.  The  cold  war  has  ended  and  we  can 
make  much  better  use  of  these  resources. 

The  Disaster  Response  and  Recovery  Act 
of  1993  is  designed  to  provide  quick  action  on 
disasters.  We  want  rapid  responses  with  co- 
ordination among  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
pnvate  agencies,  with  resources  available  as 
soon  as  they  are  needed  and  with  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  mission  and  roles  of  the 
various  agencies. 

There  is  no  question  the  groundwork  for  dis- 
aster response  must  be  laid  before  the  disas- 
ter is  actually  declared  through  long-term 
preparations  and  action  in  anticipation  of  a 
declaration. 

Substantial  changes  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide better  preparation  and  coordination  for 
disaster  response.  Under  my  bill,  a  new  and 
revitalized  FEMA  will  lead  a  coordinated,  over- 
all Federal  effort,  along  with  State  and  local 
officials  and  pnvate  relief  agencies,  to  prepare 
our  Nation  to  meet  the  effects  of  disasters  of 
any  kind. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  has  held  several  hearings 
during  the  last  2  years  on  FEMA's  response  to 
Hurricane  Hugo,  Hurricane  Andrew,  and  other 
disasters.  FEMA's  response  to  those  earlier 
disasters  was  simply  inadequate.  The  new  di- 
rector. James  Lee  Witt,  has  recognized  these 
problems  and  has  responded  to  them  with  a 
forward-looking  internal  reorganization  of 
FEMA  but  additional  statutory  changes  are 
needed, 

FEMA  must  be  the  lead  Federal  agency  that 
takes  the  initiative  on  all  types  of  disasters, 
helping  State  and  local  governments  prepare 
response  plans,  coordinating  with  States  on 
training  activities,  having  disaster  support 
teams  prepared  to  respond  immediately.  The 
crucial  part  is  the  advance  preparations — Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  agencies,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate organizations  must  know  their  roles  and 
functions  and  all  the  necessary  supplies  and 
materials  must  be  available. 

With  my  proposal,  significant  amounts  of  re- 
sources will  no  longer  be  walled  off  from  use 
in  response  to  natural  disasters  because  they 
are  required  for  some  potential,  future  attack 
on  the  United  States,  FEMA  will  truly  be  an 
all-hazards  agency  that  uses  all  of  the  re- 
sources at  Its  disposal  for  any  type  of  disaster 

The  bill  calls  for  closer  coordination  between 
Federal  and  State  oHicials,  It  requires  FEMA 
to  establish  performance  standards  for  State 
training  and  preparedness  and  requires  an  an- 
nual review  by  FEMA  of  the  State's  activities. 
In  addition,  the  bill  requires  reports  on  the  role 
of  the  National  Guard,  the  fire  service,  and  pri- 
vate relief  agencies  in  disaster  response. 

I  am  also  proposing  a  new  Si 00  million  an- 
nual program  of  disaster  preparedness  grants 
to  States  and  a  Si  00  million  annual  program 
of  disaster  mitigation  grants  to  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DEDICATION  OF  YERBE  BUENA 
GARDENS 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1993 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  in  San 
Francisco  we  are  witnessing  an  urban  renais- 
sance through  the  opening  and  grand  dedica- 
tion of  Yerba  Buena  Gardens.  For  an  entire 
week,  the  city  will  have  a  nonstop  festival  of 
openings  and  dedications,  along  with  presen- 
tations of  dance,  music,  theater,  visual  art.  lit- 
erature, and  film,  celebrating  the  end  of  a  jour- 
ney which  has  lasted  nearly  30  years. 

Yerba  Buena  Gardens,  the  crown  jewel  of 
Yerba  Buena  Center,  is  proof  that  San  Fran- 
cisco hasn't  lost  its  touch  for  grand  public 
works  projects.  As  Allen  Temko,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  architectural  critic  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  said,  this  is  probably  the 
finest  array  of  cultural  facilities  and 
landscaped  spaces  yet  to  appear  in  an  Amer- 
ican city  in  the  I990's, 

Yerba  Buena  Gardens  consists  of  an  Espla- 
nade and  the  Center  for  the  Arts.  The  Espla- 
nade is  a  5.5  acre  urban  park  which  includes 
an  outdoor  theater,  sculptures,  and  whose 
centerpiece  is  a  50  foot-wide,  20  foot  waterlall 
which  also  serves  as  a  dramatic  backdrop  for 
a  moving  memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Behind  the  waterlall.  14  glass  panels  set  in 
granite  are  inscnbed  with  memorable 
quotations  from  Dr.  King,  and  translated  into  8 
different  languages  to  reflect  the  universal 
truth  of  his  message  of  peace,  equality,  and 
freedom.  On  the  upper  level  of  the  Esplanade 
IS  a  Sister  City  Garden  featuring  distinctive 
flora  from  each  of  San  Francisco's  13  sister 
cities. 

The  Center  for  the  Arts  consists  of  two 
buildings:  A  Center  for  the  Arts  Galleries  and 
Forum  and  the  Center  for  the  Arts  Theater, 
designed,  respectively,  by  award-winning  ar- 
chitects Fumihiko  Maki  and  James  Stewart 
Polshek,  The  center's  founding  mission  is  to 
promote  cross-cultural  understanding  and  mu- 
tual respect  by  celebrating  the  nch  diversity  of 
the  global  cultural  landscape.  Cutting  edge 
and  traditional,  new  and  established,  the  cen- 
ter will  be  multidisciplinary  arts  institution  de- 
voted to  change,  experimentation,  and  debate. 

This  magnificent  project  was  not.  however, 
without  its  bumps  in  the  road,  course  correc- 
tions, program  changes,  and  community  con- 
cerns, Yerba  Buena  Gardens  began  as  an 
idea  over  30  years  ago  beginniPw  with  the 
mayoral  administration  of  George  crrlstopher, 
and  slowly  took  shape  through  the  administra- 
tions of  the  late  John  Shelley,  Joseph  Alioto, 
the  late  George  Moscone.  Dianne  Feinstein, 
Art  Agnos,  and  Frank  Jordan. 

Throughout  this  time,  the  San  Francisco  Re- 
development Agency — its  magnificent  execu- 
tive officers,  project  directors,  project  staff,  and 
commissioners — helmed  the  project  through 
countless  changes,  redesigns,  and  amend- 
ments. The  success  of  Yerba  Buena  Gardens 
is  a  tribute  to  their  skill,  passion,  and  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  said  it  best;  "Cities  stay  alive 
through  new  ideas.  Yerbe  Buena  Gardens  is 
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an  idea  written  into  The  City  itself.  Its  exist- 
ence will  enhance  the  art  of  The  City,"  On  be- 
half of  the  Congress,  I  commend  the  city  of 
San  Francisco — the  city  that  knows  how — on 
the  occasion  of  this  remarkable  achievement 
and  model  for  our  Nation. 


PROGRESS  IN  MAURITANIA 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15. 1993 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  '^r.  Speaker,  the 
nation  of  Mauritania  in  northwest  Afnca  is 
making  progress  in  the  economic  and  political 
spheres,  A  severe  human  hghts  problem  is 
being  addressed,  and  elections  are  steering 
the  country  toward  democracy,  Mauritania 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  along  the 
proper  path  in  these  areas.  The  recent  visit  by 
Mauritanian  Foreign  Minister  Moine  resulted  in 
very  positive  meetings  and  further  cementing 
of  ties  between  the  Mauritanian  and  American 
peoples. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention  this 
statement  by  Albert  Blaustein,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity law  professor  and  noted  constitutional  ex- 
pert, on  the  current  developments  in  Mauri- 
tania. 

Mauritania's  Embrace  of  Democracy 
(By  Albert  P.  Blaustein) 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  not  only  the 
new  direction  that  Mauritania  has  been  forg- 
ing in  democratic  and  economic  reforms,  but 
also  the  real  progress  that  Ut  has  made  along 
that  path. 

A  number  of  developments  over  the  past  2 
years  convince  me  that  positive  and  irrevers- 
ible changes  are  occurring  that  will  bring 
real  benefits  to  all  of  its  people. 

First,  Mauritania  now  possesses  a  fully 
fledged  democracy  movement.  Two  years 
ago,  it  had  a  military  government — now  it 
has  a  popularly  elected  President.  Senate 
and  Assembly,  and  an  independent  judiciary. 
Two  years  ago.  it  had  1  political  party,  now 
it  has  16.  And  2  years  ago.  it  had  1  (govern- 
ment-run) newspaper,  now  it  has  31— some  of 
which  are  extremely  critical  of  the  govern- 
ment. Further,  there  are  now  more  than  36 
trade  unions  that  are  free  to  organize  work- 
ers without  government  or  employer  inter- 
ference. And.  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  there  are  now  no  [>olitical 
prisoners. 

Just  as  encouraging  is  the  spirit  in  which 
the  democracy  movement  is  taking  place:  all 
elections  were  held  on  schedule  as  originally 
announced;  international  monitors  agree  the 
elections  were  a  true  example  of  freedom  of 
expression,  press  and  movement;  and  munici- 
pal elections  scheduled  for  1995  have  been 
voluntarily  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment, since  the  Senate  is  reelected  by  mu- 
nicipal leaders. 

Second.  Mauritania  is  an  increasingly  ac- 
tive player  on  the  international  scene.  In 
January  1993,  it  broke  ranks  with  an  Arab 
League  boycott  that  included  Egypt  and 
Saudi  Arabia  to  sign  the  chemical  weapons 
ban  treaty  in  New  York.  In  addition,  Mauri- 
tania was  one  of  the  first  African  nations  to 
offer  troops  from  United  Nations  peace-keep- 
ing forces  in  Somalia;  the  country  has  also 
served  as  a  peace-broker  between  the  Malian 
Government  and  the  Taureg  rebels,  bringing 
both   sides   to   the   negotiating   table   while 
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sheltering  and  feeding  thousands  of  Taureg 
refugees  that  fled  to  Mauritania  to  escape 
the  conflict.  Furthermore,  and  very  impor- 
tantly. Mauritania  has  made  great  strides, 
together  with  Senegal,  in  returning  life  for 
the  people  who  live  along  their  border  back 
to  normal  once  again. 

Mauritania  is  now  actively  seeking  ways 
to  improve  its  relations  with  the  U.S.  Peace 
Corps's  activity  in  the  country  is  greatly 
welcomed  and  appreciated,  but  Mauritania 
also  needs  and  seeks  the  resumption  of  U.S. 
economic  development  assistance  (food  aid). 
and  military  assistance  (especially  the 
Coastal  Security  Program)  and  the  scholar- 
ship program  for  Mauritanian  university  un- 
dergraduates to  study  in  America. 

I  believe  that  Mauritania  deserves  more 
recognition  of  its  achievements  in  demo- 
cratic and  economic  reform  from  the  United 
States,  and  I  recommend  that  the  U.S.  inves- 
tigate ways  to  actively  support  further 
progress  in  Mauritania. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tions  including  the  Suffolk  County  Red  Cross. 
Community  Mediation  Center  of  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty. Foster  Grandparents  of  Suffolk  County  and 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program.  Mayor 
Trofia  exemplifies  tfie  mission  of  the 
Brookhaven  Italian  American  Club,  to  provide 
community  service  to  all  walks  of  life. 

It  (s  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  with  the 
Italian-American  Service  Club,  the  family  of 
Frank  Trotta  and  the  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district  to  honor  and  publicly  thank  this 
outstanding  and  canng  citizen  of  our  commu- 
nity. 


FRANK  TROTTA:  ITALIAN  AMER- 
ICAN SERVICE  CLUBS  1993  MAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OK  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1993 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  and  congratulate  an  out- 
standing citizen  from  the  First  Congressional 
Distnct  of  New  York.  Frank  Trotia,  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Bellport.  NY,  who  is  being  honored 
this  week  by  the  Italian  American  Service  Club 
of  Brookhaven  for  his  leadership  arxj  organi- 
zational skills  in  many  community  services. 
Mr.  Trotta's  contnbutions  have  made  him  an 
outstanding  choice  for  the  clubs  "Man  of  the 
Year"  award  for  1993. 

Currently,  Mr.  Trotta  serves  as  the  mayor  of 
the  village  of  Bellporl,  a  post  he  has  tjeen 
elected  to  by  his  community  for  the  past  6 
years.  Mr.  Trotia  had  also  previously  served 
as  a  village  trustee  for  6  years.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  first  Bellporl  Village  kids  camp 
and  senior  citizen  programs  were  established 
and  well  received.  Mayor  Trotta  also  oversaw 
ma)or  improvements  in  many  of  Bellport's  rec- 
reational facilities;  in  particular,  the  Bellporl 
County  Club  tennis  and  golf  facilities.  Mayor 
Trotta  has  been  able  to  accomplish  these 
worthwhile  goals  while  maintaining  a  level  tax 
rate  for  the  past  10  years.  In  light  of  the  cur- 
rent economic  climate,  this  is  a  commerxJable 
act. 

Frank  Trotta  has  long  tieen  an  advocate  for 
the  eWerly.  His  business  career  included  15 
years  in  the  field  of  aging  programs  and  serv- 
ices. In  1988  he  founded  the  not-for-profit  or- 
ganization Senior  Citizens  Services  which  co- 
ordinated travel,  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams and  also  a  home  meal  delivery  program 
for  Long  Island  seniors.  Most  recently,  he  ac- 
quired Senior  News  Long  Island,  a  publication 
with  an  islandwide  circulation  of  25.000 
homes.  Under  two  county  administrations 
Frank  Trotta  served  as  director  of  Suffolk 
County  Office  for  the  Aging.  In  addition,  he 
has  served  as  executive  director  of  the  Nas- 
sau/Suffolk chapter  of  the  Alzheimer's  Asso- 
ciation. 

Frank  Trotta  has  given  his  time  and  partici- 
pated  in   vanous  other  community   organiza- 


CHARTING  OUR  FUTURE:  COMMU- 
NITY SUPPORT  FOR  FAMILIES 
AT  RISK 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OK  KK.NTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1993 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  a  special  con- 
ference entitled:  "Charting  our  Future:  Com- 
munity Support  for  Famdies  at  Risk"  which 
was  held  Monday,  September  27,  1993.  in  my, 
congressional  district. 

The  conference  was  organized  by  my  good 
friend,  county  judge/executive  for  Jefferson 
County,  David  Armstrong.  He  and  members  of 
his  staff,  recognizing  that  Amencan  families, 
particularly  our  young  families,  are  in  need  of 
assistance,  arranged  this  conference  to  exam- 
ine possible  solutions  to  the  problems  facing 
mothers,  fathers,  and  children. 

Under  Judge  Armstrong's  able  leadership, 
this  conference  had  three  phases:  determining 
our  destinations;  creating  and  building  suc- 
cessful approaches;  and,  consensus  building. 

Our  families  are  the  greatest  treasure  this 
Nation  possesses,  and  our  young  families 
must  be  given  all  the  social,  financial,  edu- 
cational, and  medical  advantages  necessary 
so  they  can  flounsh  in  the  challenging  and  dif- 
ficult years  ahead. 

The  world  is  more  complex  than  ever,  and 
tomorrow  it  will  be  no  less  complex.  The  ideas 
and  recommendations  from  this  conference, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  assist  all  of  us  in  designing 
programs  to  strengthen  young  Amencan  fami- 
lies. 

Finally,  I  send  special  thanks  to  Donna 
Shalala,  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, for  taking  time  from  her  hectic  schedule 
to  participate  in  the  conference.  We  were  hon- 
ored to  have  one  of  her  status  and  rank  in  our 
community,  and  her  comments  added  weight 
and  insight  and  power  to  the  conference. 

The  young  American  family  is  our  Nation's 
hope  for  the  future.  I  am  proud  that  we  in  Lou- 
isville and  Jefferson  County  are  committed  to 
the  family's  security  in  the  next  century. 
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LEY,  and  recognize  a  woman  of  rare  quality 
and  unequaled  ment — one  Phyllis  Troy. 

Dunng  his  tenure  in  the  House,  Tom  Bliley 
has  been  fortunate  to  have  some  very  fine 
staff  members  work  for  him,  but  the  spark  of 
life — the  commanding  presence  in  his  Rayburn 
office — has  been  and  always  will  be  his  sec- 
retary and  scheduler.  Phyllis. 

Coming  to  Washington  when  television  was 
still  a  newfangled  gadget,  this  fine  lady  had 
dedicated  herself  and  her  life's  work  to  the 
Member  of  Congress  from  Richmond,  VA.  The 
people  of  this  Virginia  distnct  may  never  know 
the  hard  work  done  on  their  behalf  by  this  truly 
dedicated  woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  as 
a  gatekeeper  and  often  protector  of  the  txsss, 
Phyllis  Troy  has  no  equal— she  simply  wrote 
the  txx)k  on  how  to  work  on  the  Hill.  Phyllis 
does  not  suffer  fools  easily — and  I  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  if  you  want  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  Virginia  gentleman,  you  better 
be  sure  you  are  on  the  schedule  and  on  time 
or  you'll  be  on  your  way  out  the  d(X)r. 

Dunng  my  years  in  Washington,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  t)een  fortunate  enough  to  meet  a 
great^.'  many  people — Presidents,  heads  of 
sjat^'  Hollywood  stars.  But,  I  have  yet  to  meet 
'someone  as  engaging,  someone  as  genuine, 
and  someone  as  truly  devoted  as  Phyllis  Troy. 

Tom  Bliley  is  a  fortunate  Member  of  the 
House  to  have  40  years  of  experience  to  as- 
sist his  office.  All  of  us  who  work  on  Capitol 
Hill  would  do  well  to  take  a  page  from  Phyllis 
Troy's  handbook  of  public  service — where 
honest,  hard  work  earns  you  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  those  around  you. 

Here's  to  another  40.  Phyllis. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHYLLIS  TROY 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OF  .North  cakoli.na 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1993 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like 

to  rise  in  support  of  my  good  friend.  Tom  BLI- 


THE FRIEND  OF  BILL  LOOPHOLE 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15,  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  c^arned  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  FOB  Loophole"  which 
poignantly  descnbes  another  inequity  in  the 
recently  passed  budget  proposal. 

As  many  are  well  aware,  the  1993  budget 
contained  a  provision  limiting  the  deductibility 
of  compensation  exceeding  $1  million  that  is 
paid  to  chief  executive  officers.  However,  this 
tax  provision  only  applies  to  chief  executive  of- 
ficers and  the  four  other  highest  compensated 
officers  in  publicly  held  corporations  and  not  to 
any  other  highly  compensated  individual. 

Dunng  the  budget  debate  President  Clinton, 
himself,  claimed  that  the  intent  of  this  proposal 
was  to  encourage  corporations  to  focus  more 
clearly  on  their  compensation  policies  and  to 
shift  business  spending  from  excess  pay  to  in- 
vestment. However,  formulating  law  in  re- 
sponse to  public  scrutiny  and  cnticism  is  poor 
public  policy  and  ignores  both  the  policy  impli- 
cations and  the  budget  realities  of  fiscal  legis- 
lation. Furthermore,  it  is  a  blatant  attempt  to 
further  entangle  class  warfare  with  the  Federal 
Tax  Code. 

Even  Ijeyond  the  economic  ramifications  of 
such  a  provision,  this  preference  in  tax  liability 
is  not  even  administered  in  a  fair  and  equi- 
table  manner.    As   this   editorial   points   out, 
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Barbra  Streisand,  as  an  entertainer,  will  be 
taxed  at  a  rate  of  39.6  percent  on  the  S20  mil- 
lion— $8  million  in  tax  revenues — she  received 
for  her  2  days  of  work.  In  contrast,  an  execu- 
tive at  MGM  with  an  annual  gross  salary  of 
$20  million  would  be  taxed  at  an  effective  rate 
of  60  percent — $12  million  in  tax  revenue. 

Tax  laws  such  as  this  seek  to  restrain  that 
sector  of  the  economy  that  reinvests  its  funds, 
creates  new  jobs,  and  spurs  economic  growth. 
Corporate  executives,  as  the  editorial  points 
out  are  more  likely  than  entertainers  like  Ma- 
donna and  professional  athletes  under  George 
Steinbrenner  to  invest  their  compensation  in 
stocks  and  other  economically  productive  in- 
vestments, thereby  increasing  shareholder 
value. 

As  the  editor  writes:  Viewing  business  as  an 
inherently  suspect  enterpnse,  and  business 
people  as  potential  looters  if  not  watched 
closely,  Mr.  Clinton's  Tax  Code  wades  into  the 
market  for  executive  salanes.  Many  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  and  myself  pointed  out 
this  unfair.  pro-Hollywood  tax  provision  earlier 
in  the  year — our  concerns  went  unheeded — 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  now  prints  the  results 
of  this  unfortunate  reality.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  your  concerted  attention. 
The  fob  Loophole 

It  somehow  caught  our  eye  that  Barbra 
Streisand  will  pick  up  $20  million  for  two 
days'  work  at  the  MGM  Grand  Casino  in  Las 
Vegas.  We've  never  objected  to  anyone  col- 
lecting what  the  market  thinks  she  or  he  is 
worth,  but  we  do  recall  that  Ms.  Streisand  is 
a  certified  Friend  of  Bill.  And  we  somehow 
doubt  this  will  provoke  a  denunciation  of 
••greed"  of  the  sort  the  President  and  his 
wife  have  leveled  at  doctors,  insurers  and 
drug  manufacturers.  Indeed,  Ms.  Streisand 
and  similarly  situated  FOBs  enjoy  a  privi- 
leged position  under  the  new  tax  code  Mr. 
Clinton  has  imposed  as  penance  for  the 
Greed  Decade. 

Certainly  $20  million  in  loot  qualifies  her 
as  ••rich."  and  thus  she'll  be  called  upon  to 
pay  her  "fair  share."  But  at  least  MGM 
Grand  Inc.  gets  to  deduct  her  compensation 
as  an  ordinary  business  expense,  taking  her 
$20  million  off  its  gross  receipts  before  pay- 
ing taxes  on  whatever  net  is  left.  That's  pre- 
sumably because  in  the  moral  universe  of  the 
Clinton  tax  code,  warbling  tunes  for  Vegas 
high  rollers  qualifies  as  work  of  redeeming 
social  value. 

For  certain  more  suspect  lines  of  employ- 
ment, pay  can  no  longer  be  deducted  as  an 
ordinary  cost  of  business,  at  least  if  over  a 
year  it  adds  up  to  1 20th  of  what  Ms. 
Streisand  takes  for  a  couple  hours  of  work. 
MGM  Grand  can  deduct  whatever  it  decides 
to  pay  her.  but  it  can't  deduct  more  than  $1 
million  of  whatever  it  pays  its  top  five  ex- 
ecutives. 

As  it  happens,  these  folks  don't  make  any- 
thing like  what  Ms.  Streisand  does.  Presi- 
dent and  CEO  Bob  Maxey  has  base  pay  of 
$525,000      a      year,      and      Chairman      Fred 


Benninger  get  $610,000.  You  could  argue  that 
its  different  because  they  set  their  own  sala- 
ries, but  they  don't.  They  report  to  a  board 
dominated  by  majority  shareholder  Kirk 
Kerkorian.  not  known  as  a  blushing-violet 
negotiator. 

What  Mr.  Clinton's  tax  law  really  means  is 
that  Mr.  Kerkorian  can  be  more  generous 
with  Ms.  Streisand  than  with  Mr.  Maxey  or 
Mr.  Benninger.  Or  if  you  turn  it  around  with 
a  few  envelope-back  calculations,  Ms. 
Streisand  gets  a  lower  true  tax  rate  on  what 
Mr.  Kerkorian  has  to  shell  out. 

On  her  MGM  earnings,  she  will  face  some- 
thing like  an  effective  tax  rate  of  39.6%.  and 
give  Mr.  Clinton's  tax  collectors  about  $8 
million.  If  Mr.  Kerkorian  decided  an  execu- 
tive was  worth  $20  million  gross,  the  com- 
bined corporate  and  personal  tax  on  this 
amount  would  come  to  some  $12  million,  an 
effective  rate  of  60%. 

Despite  everything.  Mr.  Clinton  under- 
stands that  companies  must  be  able  to  offer 
competitive  salaries  for  executives,  and  thus 
permits  a  loophole  for  ■•performance-based" 
compensation.  So  there's  no  special  penalty 
for  stock  options.  Mr.  Maxey  holds  options 
on  160.000  MGM  Grand  shares,  and  Mr. 
Benninger  holds  150.000.  Its  doubtful  that 
they  make  anything  like  Ms.  Streisand's 
yearly  compensation,  let  alone  hourly  rate, 
for  success  in  increasing  shareholder  value. 

So  let's  take  a  moment  to  deconstruct: 
Viewing  business  as  an  inherently  suspect 
enterprise,  and  business  people  as  potential 
looters  if  not  watched  closely.  Mr.  Clinton's 
tax  code  wades  into  the  market  for  executive 
salaries,  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  corrup- 
tion or  social  grossness  if  managers  earn  too 
much,  though  we're  not  exactly  sure  how  the 
moral  fault  line  came  to  be  precisely  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Happily,  the  former  Governor  of  Arkansas 
has  divined  a  way  to  keep  business  leaders 
from  resting  on  their  duffs,  by  harnessing 
their  "greed"  for  socially  constructive  ends. 
But  no  such  special  scrutiny  is  needed  for 
someone  who  makes  more  than  a  million  ser- 
enading lounge  lizards  or  hitting  baseballs. 

We're  not  sure  we  understand  the  morality 
here.  What  we  do  understand  is  that  a  lot  of 
Hollywood  celebrities,  and  far  fewer  chief  ex- 
ecutives, are  certifiable  FOBs. 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY.  GRACE 
LUTHERAN  CHURCH.  RED  LION.  PA 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANl.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  15.  1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  brief  history  of 
the  Grace  Lutheran  Church  in  Red  Lion,  PA 
on  its  100th  anniversary. 

In  the  fall  of  1893,  a  missionary  committee 
from  the  Lutheran  Ministers  Association  of 
York  County  reported  that  Lutheran  services 


were  desirable  in  the  town  of  Red  Lion.  Cath- 
erine Meyer  provided  a  lot  on  which  to  con- 
struct a  church  and  shortly  thereafter  the  cor- 
nerstone was  laid.  On  May  24,  1896,  the 
building  was  dedicated  by  the  first  pastor,  Har- 
vey Berkey.  A  parsonage  was  soon  added  in 
an  adjacent  lot.  The  church  continued  to  grow 
in  membership  and  during  the  1920's  the 
church  purchased  a  new  parsonage  for  the 
minister,  converted  the  old  parsonage  into 
Sunday  school  classrooms,  and  bought  a 
Steinway  piano.  In  addition,  planning  for  a 
larger  church  began  in  1923.  With  much  an- 
ticipation the  congregation  moved  into  their 
new  church  in  March  1933.  Although  the 
members  were  excited  about  the  day's  events, 
they  were  uncertain  of  the  future  (Jue  to  the 
declared  bank  holiday.  Since  the  addition  of 
the  new  church  various  physical  improvements 
have  been  made  to  the  church  and  its  prop- 
erty throughout  the  years.  A  number  of  church 
programs  have  also  grown  or  developed,  in- 
cluding the  choir,  various  committees  such  as 
S(3Cial  ministry,  and  the  youth  group. 

Throughout  the  church's  history  one  can 
trace  corresponding  events  in  America.  In  the 
early  1900's,  the  church  received  plumbing 
and  was  wired  for  electricity.  Services  in  1918 
made  use  of  a  World  War  I  battle  flag.  The 
growing  women's  movement  in  the  1920's 
spurred  the  women  of  the  congregation  to 
form  the  Women's  Missionary  Society.  A 
brotherhood  organization  made  use  of  the  rev- 
olutionary automotive  to  transport  its  members 
to  distant  meeting  sites.  A  Boy  Scout  troop 
was  chartered  by  the  church  as  the  Scout 
movement  gained  nationwide  popularity.  The 
church  came  together  dunng  the  Great  De- 
pression and  World  War  II  when  its  families 
supported  one  another. 

Besides  instilling  religious  teachings  to  its 
congregation,  the  church  provides  invaluable 
contnbutions  to  the  public.  The  spirit  of  giving, 
however,  was  not  limited  to  the  surrounding 
community.  As  early  as  1897,  the  church  do- 
nated two  monetary  gifts  to  the  India  Relief 
Fund.  Members  also  have  helped  vanous  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Salvation  Army,  donated  money  to  victims  of 
natural  disaster,  adopted  families  from  foreign 
countries,  collected  clothes  and  food  for  the 
less  fortunate,  and  raised  money  for  hunger 
relief.  The  church  also  allows  community 
groups  such  as  the  Girl  Scouts,  Alcoholics 
Ano.nymous,  and  the  Historical  Society  to  use 
its  facilities. 

The  Grace  Lutheran  Church  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  traditional  American  values:  Family, 
religion,  and  community  services.  Not  only 
does  it  continue  to  fulfill  its  initial,  and  still 
much  needed  mission,  but  its  history  also  pro- 
vides a  window  on  the  development  and  his- 
tory of  the  communities  in  York  County,  PA. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfa>',  October  18,  1993 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Montgomery]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 

TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC 

October  18.  1993. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    G.V 
(Sonny )  Montgomery  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  on  this  day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

O  gracious  God.  from  whom  comes 
every  good  gift  that  is  new  every  morn- 
ing, may  Your  blessing  be  with  us  and 
every  person.  In  spite  of  all  the  duties 
that  are  before  us  and  the  schedules 
that  must  be  met,  may  we  accept  with 
thanksgiving  the  beauty  and  wonder 
and  opportunities  of  this  day.  While  we 
see  so  much  struggle  in  the  world,  we 
see  glory  too;  while  we  see  so  much 
pain  and  conflict,  we  see  kindness  and 
generosity  too.  May  we  be  the  people 
You  would  have  us  be,  O  God,  and  do 
the  deeds  of  good  will  and  understand- 
ing in  our  daily  lives.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Rich- 
ardson) please  come  forward  and  lead 
the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance? 
Mr.  RICHARDSON  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2750, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS  ACT.  1994 

Mr.   NATCHER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 


may  have  until  midnight  tonight,  Oc- 
tober 18,  1993,  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  2750)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION ON  WEDNESDAY,  OCTO- 
BER 20.  1993.  OR  ANY  DAY 
THEREAFTER,  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT AND  AMENDMENTS  IN  DIS- 
AGREEMENT ON  H.R.  2750,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1994 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  clause  (2)  of  rule 
XXVIII.  that  it  be  in  order  at  any  time 
on  Wednesday,  October  20,  1993.  or  any 
day  thereafter,  to  consider  the  con- 
ference report,  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement, and  motions  to  dispose  of 
amendments  in  disagreement,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2750)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  the  conference 
report,  amendments  in  disagreement, 
and  motions  printed  in  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee 
of  conference  to  dispose  of  amendments 
in  disagreement  be  considered  as  read 
when  called  up  for  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NAFTA— A  ONCE-IN-A-GENERATION 
OPPORTUNITY 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  foreign  policy  crises  and 
great  international  tension  in  Somalia 
and  Haiti.  Let  us  not  create  another 
crisis  by  rejecting  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement. 

In  recent  weeks  some  Members  have 
called  for  the  rejection  of  this  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
[NAFTA],  in  hopes  that  NAFTA  could 
be  renegotiated  and  then  revisited  by 
the  Congress  at  another  time. 


Earlier  this  month.  Mexico's  Presi- 
dent Carlos  Salinas  made  his  position 
on  this  issue  very  clear— if  Congress 
fails  to  secure  passage  of  NAFTA  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year,  the  deal  is  off. 
No  ifs,  ands,  or  buts. 

If  NAFTA  is  defeated,  an  important 
economic  and  political  window  of  op- 
portunity will  be  lost  for  not  just  the 
United  States,  but  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

This  was  reaffirmed  this  weekend  by 
a  letter  sent  to  President  Clinton  from 
the  Presidents  of  10  Latin  American 
countries  including  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay.  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Ven- 
ezuela urging  that  NAFTA  be  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States. 

President  Salinas  is  right.  The 
present  agreement  is  the  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity that  only  presents  itself  once  in 
a  generation. 

Contrary  to  what  opponents  say,  if 
we  nix  this  NAFTA,  there  will  be  little 
or  no  hope  of  renegotiating  another 
deal  later  next  year  or  for  that  matter 
in  our  lifetime. 

While  probably  economically  desir- 
able, Mexico's  nationalistic  sentiment 
and  historic  mistrust  of  the  United 
States  will  make  any  new  deal  politi- 
cally impossible. 

For  this  reason  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  learn  the  facts  about  this 
NAFTA.  This  NAFTA  is  a  good  agree- 
ment. 

This  NAFTA  will  create— not  elimi- 
nate— U.S.  jobs. 

This  NAFTA  will  also  help  to 
strengthen  American  competitiveness 
vis-a-vis  Europe  and  Japan. 

So,  let  us  not  squander  this  unique 
opportunity.  Let  us  pass  this  NAFTA 
and  keep  America  No.  1. 


FEARING  FEAR 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
paraphrase  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  from 
NAFTA  is  fear  itself. 

The  fear-mongers  have  had  their  day. 
They  have  painted  this  trade  agree- 
ment in  the  bleakest,  darkest,  scariest 
terms. 

But  the  bright  light  of  truth  takes 
away  those  fears. 

NAFTA  will  not  cause  millions  of 
jobs  to  flee  to  Mexico.  NAFTA  will  stop 
the  hemorrhaging  of  jobs  to  Mexico  by 
eliminating  the  tariff  incentive  that 
companies  currently  have  to  move 
south  of  the  border. 
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By  creating  and  expanding  markets 
in  Mexico,  more  than  200,000  jobs  will 
be  created  in  the  United  States  thanks 
to  NAFTA. 

NAFTA  will  not  hurt  the  environ- 
ment. In  fact,  our  only  leverage  to  help 
Mexico  implement  their  environmental 
laws  comes  with  passing  NAFTA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  fear  fear  any 
longer.  Let's  pass  NAFTA  and  move  on 
to  a  more  productive  era  of  relations 
with  our  neighbors 


LAUREL  HEALTH  SYSTEM  OF 
WELLSBORO,  PA— A  MODEL 
HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY  SYS- 
TEM FOR  RURAL  AREAS 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
addressing  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation's annual  convention  in  Au- 
gust, Mrs.  Clinton  identified  Laurel 
Health  System  of  Wellsboro,  PA,  as  a 
model  health  care  delivery  system  for 
rural  communities.  Laurel  Health  Sys- 
tem is  a  community-based,  integrated 
health  care  network  which  has  focused 
on  providing  preventive  health  care 
services  to  my  constituents  in  Tioga 
County  and  surrounding  areas  since 
1989. 

Although  flattered  by  Mrs.  Clinton's 
recognition.  Laurel  CEO  Bob  Morris  re- 
mains wary  of  the  President's  prescrip- 
tion for  what  ails  our  health  care  sys- 
tem. He  is  quick  to  point  out  that  Lau- 
rel Health  System  was  developed  with- 
out additional  Federal  funds  and  in 
spite  of  Government  interference. 

According  to  the  faint  outline  the 
White  House  has  provided  Congress. 
Mr.  Morris  has  reason  to  be  skeptical 
of  the  Clinton  plan.  It  would  create  a 
new  national  health  board  to  decide 
how  much  we  can  spend  on  health  care; 
establish  at  least  50  politicized,  regu- 
latory State  health  alliances;  grant 
sweeping  new  powers  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Treasury,  and  HHS; 
and  cost  $700  billion  over  the  next  5 
years. 

As  White  House  policymakers  scram- 
ble to  piece  together  a  final  version  of 
the  Clinton  plan,  I  urge  the  President 
to  take  a  good  look  at  true  market- 
based  approaches  to  health  care  re- 
form, and,  as  Bob  Morris  knows,  the 
success  of  the  Laurel  Health  System  is 
attributed  to  community  based  deci- 
sions, not  Federal  decisions. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM  DOES  NOT 
NEED  BUREAUCRACY 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  health  care.  I  am  for  health  re- 
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form.  I  think  we  need  to  reform  this 
area.  I  think  we  need  to  make  some 
changes  that  really  deal  with  people's 
problems  and  changes  that  are  doable, 
something  that  can  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Clinton  have 
raised  this  issue  to  a  top  priority,  but 
I  am  beginning  to  think  that  the  pro- 
posals put  forth  by  the  administration 
are  the  greatest  threat  to  the  likeli- 
hood that  nothing  is  going  to  happen. 
It  is  because  it  creates  whole  new  lev- 
els of  bureaucracy,  it  creates  entitle- 
ments far  beyond  what  we  have  imag- 
ined with  no  way  of  paying  for  them, 
and  basically  it  is  a  price  control  pro- 
gram that  will  be  laid  on  the  system  at 
the  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  to  do  is 
make  some  fundamental  changes,  the 
kind  that  we  can  make,  and  we  can 
make  this  fairly  simple,  fairly  easy.  We 
can  reform  insurance,  we  can  make  it 
portable,  we  can  make  it  that  no  one  is 
denied  because  of  prior  experience,  we 
can  make  it  so  it  is  noncancellable,  we 
can  do  tort  reform  to  do  something 
about  costs,  we  can  change  administra- 
tive costs,  and  we  can  have  coverage 
for  everyone  in  this  country  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  do  not  kill  the  idea  by  trying  to  rip 
it  out  by  its  roots  and  replace  it  with 
bureaucracy. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  PLAN 
(Mr.  EVERETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  reports  a  recent  poll 
found  that  70  percent  of  Americans  be- 
lieve the  President  has  not  told  the 
whole  story  on  his  health  care  plan. 

D  1210 

Why  should  they  not  believe  that?  He 
did  not  tell  the  whole  story  when  he 
made  his  speech  on  the  budget.  When 
they  were  asked  how  much  they  knew 
about  the  Clinton  health  care  plan, 
only  17  percent  said  they  knew  a  lot 
and  30  percent  said  they  knew  almost 
nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  that  30  percent  must  represent 
Congress  because  no  one  here  has  seen 
it.  Weeks  ago  the  President  came  to 
this  very  floor  to  address  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  to  describe  his  health 
care  plan.  Now  he  just  needs  to  find  it. 

The  administration,  Mr.  Speaker, 
needs  to  halt  its  policy  of  pronounce- 
ment and  pause,  and  of  describe  and 
delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  see  that 
health  care  plan.  We  need  to  see  it 
today. 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
and  the  administration  continue  to  ir- 
responsibly spend  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  reserve  to  finance  deficit 
spending.  This  abhorrent  practice  must 
be  stopped  now  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  fis- 
cal crisis  of  enormous  proportions 
when  the  baby  boom  generation  re- 
tires. 

To  that  end,  I  have  reintroduced  leg- 
islation that  would  protect  the  reserve 
from  Congress'  profligacy,  preserve  it 
for  future  Social  Security  recipients 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  today's 
retirees. 

Under  the  Porter  plan.  Social  Secu- 
rity payroll  taxes  would  be  cut  1  per- 
cent each  for  employer  and  employee. 
The  resulting  revenues  would  be  re- 
funded annually  and  saved  in  manda- 
tory, privately  held  IRA-type  accounts 
established  by  all  American  workers 
which  they  would  own,  invest  within 
established  parameters  and  use  to  fi- 
nance a  retirement  annuity  to  supple- 
ment their  regular  Social  Security 
benefits.  This  plan  would  help  ensure 
continuing,  stable  benefits  for  retirees, 
protect  workers  against  horrendous 
payroll  tax  increases  needed  to  finance 
future  benefits,  and  boost  personal  in- 
vestment and  savings.  At  the  same 
time,  my  plan  would  make  vast 
amounts  of  new  capital  available  to  the 
private  sector  and  spur  business  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Porter  plan  is  inno- 
vative entitlement  reform  which  would 
strengthen  our  economy,  protect  to- 
day's Social  Security  retirees,  and  in- 
sure that  tomorrow's  have  a  Social  Se- 
curity system  that  is  just  as  sound  and 
secure  as  today's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
cosponsor  H.R.  306. 


PROTECT  SOCIAL  SECURITY'S 
RESERVES 

(Mr.   PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Washington.  DC. 

October  18. 1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

The  Speaker.    U.S.   House  of  Representatii^es. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  from  the  White  House  on  Friday. 
October  15.  1993  at  4:08  p.m.  and  said  to  con- 
tain a  message  from  the  President  wherein 
he  reports  under  section  8(b)  of  the  Fisher- 
men's Protectivw  Act  (Felly  Amendment) 
concerning  Panama. 

With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DONNALD  K.  ANDERSON. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
(By)  W.  Raymond  C^lley. 

Deputy  Clerk. 
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REPORT     PURSUANT     TO     FISHER- 
MEN'S   PROTECTIVE   ACT   (PELLY 
AMENDMENT)    CONCERNING    BAN 
ON     CERTAIN     PRODUCTS     FROM 
PANAMA— MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE       UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  103-151) 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from     the     President    of    the     United 
States;   which   was   read  and,   without 
objection,   referred   to   the   Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Fish- 
ermens  Protective  Act  of  1967.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1978(b)).  generally 
known  as  the  Pelly  Amendment,  I  am 
notifying  you  that  on  August  18,  1993, 
in  accordance  with  section  101(a)  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
(MMPA),  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
certified  to  me  that  a  ban  on  the  im- 
portation of  yellowfin  tuna  and  yellow- 
fin  tuna  products  from  Panama  has 
been  in  effect  since  December  22.  1992. 
This  ban  is  the  result  of  a  finding  by 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Fish- 
eries. National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice, that  Panama's  marine  mammal 
program  was  not  comparable  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  as  required  by  the 
MMPA. 

By  the  terms  of  the  MMPA,  such  cer- 
tification is  deemed  to  be  a  certifi- 
cation for  the  purposes  of  the  Pelly 
Amendment,  which  requires  that  I  con- 
sider and,  at  my  discretion,  order  the 
prohibition  of  imports  into  the  United 
States  of  any  products  from  the  cer- 
tified country  to  the  extent  that  such 
prohibition  is  sanctioned  by  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
The  Pelly  Amendment  also  requires 
that  I  report  to  the  Congress  any  ac- 
tions taken  under  this  subsection  and. 
if  no  import  prohibitions  have  been  or- 
dered, the  reasons  for  this  action. 

After  thorough  review,  I  have  deter- 
mined that  additional  sanctions 
against  Panama  will  not  be  imposed  at 
this  time.  The  Government  of  Panama 
is  currently  engaged  in  developing  a 
marine  mammal  program  that  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  results  of  these  efforts  should  be 
evident  in  an  anticipated  annual  report 
and  request  for  a  finding  of  com- 
parability for  1994  from  Panama. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House.  October  15.  1993. 


Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  October  19.  1993. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPE4^ER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule 
I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 


DESIGNATING  'ARKANSAS  BEACH" 
IN  ALASKA  IN  COMMEMORATION 
OF  DEFENSE  OF  THE  ALEUTIAN 
ISLANDS  DURING  WORLD  WAR  II 

Mr.  VENTO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  78)  designat- 
ing the  beach  at  53  degrees  53'5rN,  166 
degrees  34'15'W  to  53  degrees  53'48'N.  166 
degrees  34'2rW  on  Hog  Island,  which 
lies  in  the  Northeast  Bay  of  Unalaska. 
Alaska  as  "Arkansas  Beach"  in  com- 
memoration of  the  206th  regiment  of 
the  National  Guard,  who  served  during 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Dutch  Harbor, 
Unalaska  on  June  3  and  4,  1942. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  78 

Whereas  it  is  commonly  overlooked  that 
the  Aleutian  Islands  are  the  only  part  of 
American  territory  in  history  to  be  Invaded 
and  overtaken  by  an  enemy; 

Whereais.  during  World  War  II.  an  Arkansas 
National  Guard  Retriment.  the  206th  Coast 
Artillery,  served  diligently  and  bravely  on 
HoK  Island.  Unalaska: 

Whereas  the  206th  Coast  Artillery  Regi- 
ment of  Arkansas  was  guarding  Dutch  Har- 
bor during  the  time  of  the  Japanese  attack; 

Whereas,  during  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
Dutch  Harbor,  three  'young  soldiers  of  the 
206th  Coast  Artillery  Unit  were  killed; 

Whereas  the  city  of  Unalaska.  Alaska  has 
passed  Res.  92-28.  designating  the  beach  at  53 
degrees  53'5rN.  166  degrees  34'15'W  to  53  de- 
grees 53'48'N.  166  degrees  34-2rW  on  Hog  Is- 
land. Unalaska  as  "Arkansas  Beach":  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  has  passed 
Sen.  Con.  Res.  37.  as  sent  to  the  State  Geo- 
graphic Board,  which  names  this  beach  "Ar- 
kansas Beach":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  beach  at  53  de- 
grees 53'51"N.  166  degrees  34'15'W  to  53  degrees 
53'48'N.  166  degrees  34'21'W  on  Hog  Island. 
Unalaska  be  named  "Arkansas  Beach"  in 
commemoration  of  the  206th  Coast  Artillery 
Regiment  and  the  men  who  served  and  died 
during  the  air  attacks  on  Dutch  Harbor.  Un- 
alaska on  June  3  and  4.  1942. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Calvert] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sisk  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  Sen- 
ate   Joint    Resolution    78    which    des- 


ignates a  beach  in  Alaska  as  "Arkansas 
Beach"  in  recognition  of  the  actions  of 
the  Arkansas  National  Guard  during 
World  War  II. 

In  June  1942,  Japanese  forces 
launched  an  air  attack  on  Dutch  Har- 
bor, in  Alaska's  Aleutian  Islands.  An 
Arkansas  National  Guard  regiment, 
the  206th  Coast  Artillery,  stationed  at 
this  location,  fought  valiantly  in  the 
defense  of  Dutch  Harbor.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Arkansas  National  Guard 
lost  their  lives  in  this  serious  air  at- 
tack on  North  America  during  a  criti- 
cal stage  of  World  War  II. 

Because  of  the  fierce  resistance  at 
Dutch  Harbor,  the  Japanese  were 
forced  to  divert  forces  which  would 
have  otherwise  been  allocated  to  the 
battle  of  Midway,  where  the  U.S.  vic- 
tory was  a  major  milestone  in  the  war. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  78  naming 
the  beach  commemorates  this  Aleutian 
Island  battle,  at  nearby  Hog  Island 
"Arkansas  Beach  "  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Arkansas  National  Guard  members 
who  served  and  died  during  the  attack 
on  Dutch  Harbor. 

This  resolution  is  not  controversial. 
It  passed  the  Senate  by  voice  vote  on 
July  21.  A  companion  House  resolution 
has  been  introduced  by  Representative 
Thornton  of  Arkansas  who  has  cham- 
pioned the  effort  to  recognize  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Arkansas  National 
Guard.  In  addition,  the  State  legisla- 
tures of  both  Alaska  and  Arkansas 
have  endorsed  the  naming  of  "Arkan- 
sas beach"  to  honor  the  guard  and  its 
members  who  served  in  the  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues" 
support  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Thorn- 
ton] and  the  Arkansas  delegation  for 
their  support  of  this  resolution,  and  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  will  yield  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Thornton]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CALVERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  adopting  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  78.  This  legislation, 
reported  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
would  rename  a  beach  on  Hog  Island. 
AK.  "Arkansas  Beach"  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  sons  of 
Arkansas  who  defended  American  terri- 
tory during  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  in  World  War  II. 

Hog  Island  was  defended  by  the  men 
of  the  206th  Coast  Artillery  Regiment 
of  the  Arkansas  National  Guard,  and 
three  of  their  number  gave  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  the  defense  of  the  Aleu- 
tians. This  past  summer  marked  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  inva- 
sion of  Alaska,  designed  as  a  feint  to 
mislead  CINCPAC — Co«Qmander  in 
Chief,  Pacific— away  fronitiie  Japanese 
invasion    of    Midway    Island.     As    all 
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know,  the  battle  of  Midway  proved  to 
be  a  turning  point  in  the  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific, and  the  diversion  of  Japanese  re- 
sources to  the  Aleutian  campaign  con- 
tributed significantly  to  their  resound- 
ing defeat  at  the  hands  of  U.S.  sailors 
and  airmen. 

It  is  only  fitting,  then,  that  with  the 
support  of  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture, we  rename  this  beach  in  Un- 
alaska, AK,  after  the  soldiers  who  de- 
fended the  U.S.  mainland.  This  legisla- 
tion is  of  no  cost  to  taxpayers,  and  is  a 
small  token  of  appreciation  from  a 
grateful  Nation  for  their  sacrifices. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
the  strong  support  this  legislation  has 
received  from  Congressman  Jay  Dickky 
of  Arkansas.  As  Arkansas'  only  mem- 
ber on  the  committee,  he  deserves  the 
credit  for  stewarding  this  bill  through 
under  an  expedited  procedure.  I  urge 
the  Members  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mended the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Thornton]  earlier  for  his  efforts 
on  this  issue,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  has 
some  unique  observations  to  add  to 
this  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  THORNTON]. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  bringing  this  measure  forward, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Calvert]  for  his  support  of 
this  commemorative  resolution. 

I  rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 78,  which  is  identical  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  201.  which  I  intro- 
duced, with  the  cosponsorship  of  other 
members  of  the  Arkansas  and  Alaska 
delegations  on  May  20,  1993. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1812  U.S.  territories 
were  occupied  for  a  time  by  a  foreign 
power.  This  did  not  happen  again  for 
130  years  until  1942,  when  during  the 
War  of  the  Pacific,  the  Aleutian  Islands 
of  Attu  and  Kiska  were  occupied  by  the 
Japanese. 

D  1220 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague^  have 
mentioned  the  importance  of  this 
measure,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
Aleutian  campaign  is  not  remembered 
as  the  most  important  engagement  of 
World  War  II,  but  from  a  historical  per- 
spective its  significance  is  indis- 
putable. During  this  campaign,  in  an 
attempt  to  distract  American  forces, 
the  Aleutians  were  attacked  by  Japan 
at  a  time  when  Japan's  resources  could 
have  been  better  deployed  in  the  war- 
determining  Battle  of  Midway.  The 
Aleutian  campaign  was  far  more  than  a 
footnote  in  history. 

Last  year,  many  veterans  from  my 
home  State  of  Arkansas  attended  a 
commemoration  of  the  1,700  members 
of  the  206th  Coast  Artillery  Regiment 
of  the  Arkansas  National  Guard  who 


were  given  the  responsibility  of  defend- 
ing a  part  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of  is- 
lands near  Dutch  Harbor.  At  this  50- 
year  reunion,  the  citizens  of  Dutch 
Harbor  and  the  State  of  Alaska  decided 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  rename  the 
South  Beach  on  Hog  Island  that  was 
defended  by  this  Arkansas  National 
Guard  unit  to  "Arkansas  Beach." 

Among  those  defenders  were  three 
Arkansans  who  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice for  their  country — Sgt.  James 
Arthur  Allen  of  West  Helena,  Cpl.  John 
Falls  Bowen  of  Altheimer,  and  Sgt. 
Cecil  Kenneth  Dix  of  Little  Rock— but 
the  sacrifice  was  shared  by  all  who 
fought  in  adverse  conditions  against  a 
greatly  superior  force. 

On  May  10.  1992.  the  State  of  Alaska 
honored  their  sacrifice  by  renaming 
the  South  Beach  on  Hog  Island  to  "Ar- 
kansas Beach."  We  are  asking  today 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
recognize  the  valor  of  this  National 
Guard  force  and  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  people  of  Alaska  who  wish  to  com- 
memorate these  brave  men. 

From  a  technical  standpoint  this  ac- 
tion is  required  so  that  all  future  maps 
may  indicate  that  the  South  Beach  is 
officially  known  as  "Arkansas  Beach" 
in  honor  of  the  brave  Arkansans  who 
fought  there  50  years  ago.  In  a  larger 
sense,  this  action  is  appropriate  so  that 
heroism  and  sacrifice  are  applauded, 
not  only  when  action  is  at  center 
stage,  but  also  when  it  occurs  without 
much  notice  in  out-of-the-way  places 
like  Hog  Island.  AK. 

Sacrifice  and  valor  are  part  of  a 
seamless  web  which  binds  us  together 
and  transforms  values,  like  freedom 
and  security,  from  ideals  into  reality.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DICKE'/.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  stress 
today  my  strong  support  lor  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 78.  the  Arkansas  Beach  resolution, 
which  designates  a  portion  of  a  beach  in  Alas- 
ka's Aleutian  Islands  as  Arkansas  Beach. 

This  resolution  commemorates  the  Ameri- 
cans who  gave  their  lives  defending  p»art  of 
the  only  American  Terntory  that  was  invaded 
by  the  Japanese — or  any  United  States 
enemy — dunng  World  War  II.  Among  those 
who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their  coun- 
try during  this  part  of  the  war  were  members 
of  the  Arkansas  National  Guard  assigned  to 
the  206th  Coast  Artillery  Regiment. 

The  area  was  a  small  portion  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  called  "Hog  Island"  at  Unalaska,  AK. 
On  June  3  and  4,  1942,  the  brave  members 
of  the  206th  Coast  Artillery  unit  were  guarding 
Dutch  Harbor,  when  the  Japanese  attacked  by 
air.  Three  members  of  that  Arkansas  National 
Guard  unit  died  on  the  beach  during  the  at- 
tack. 

The  city  of  Unalaska  and  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka have  both  adopted  resolutions  designating 
the  Hog  Island  beach  on  which  the  men  died 
as  "Arkansas  Beach." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  three  members  of  Ar- 
kansas National  Guard  gave  the  ultimate  sac- 


rifice— their  lives — in  order  to  preserve  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  they,  and  the  others  who 
served  with  them,  be  honored  with  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Ms.  LAMBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
speak  on  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
people  in  my  home  State  of  Ari<ansas.  I  join 
my  esteemed  colleagues.  Representatives 
Ray  Thornton,  Jay  Dickey,  Tim  Hutchinson, 
and  Don  Young,  in  support  of  naming  and 
dedicating  a  portion  of  the  beach  on  Hog  Is- 
land in  Unalaska,  AR,  in  honor  of  three  Arkan- 
sans who  died  there  during  a  Japanese  air  at- 
tack in  World  War  II. 

We  propose  naming  the  area  Arkansas 
Beach  in  honor  of  Arkansans  Sgt.  James  Ar- 
thur Allen,  Cpl.  John  Falls  Bowen,  and  Sgt. 
Cecil  Kenneth  Dix,  who  drowned  on  the  south 
beach  of  Hog  Island.  These  three  Arkansans 
bravely  served  with  the  206th  Coast  Artillery 
Regiment  of  the  National  Guard  during  the  at- 
tack on  Dutch  Harbor  June  3  and  4,  1942. 
Naming  the  beach  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
these  three  men  who  gave  their  lives  and  to 
all  1,700  Arkansas  guardsmen  who  served 
and  fought  at  Dutch  Harbor  between  August 
1941  and  late  1943. 

Recognizing  that  the  city  of  Unalaska  arvj 
the  State  of  Alaska  have  passed  resolutions  in 
support  of  naming  this  area  Arkansas  Beach, 
I  hereby  encourage  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  this 
final  step  toward  hononng  the  Arkansans  who 
served  at  Hog  Island.  This  token  of  our  re- 
spect and  admiration  is  a  small  measure  of 
recognition  for  those  who  died  and  those  who 
served  our  country  so  valiantly. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  action  of  the  Congress  today  in  passing 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  78,  hononng  those 
brave  Arkansans  who  defended  American  ter- 
ritory from  Japanese  attack  during  World  War 
II.  These  heroes  fought,  and  several  died,  de- 
fending just  a  tiny  corner  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  their  confnbution 
was  much  larger  than  the  act  of  merely  de- 
fending an  outpost,  they  defended  Amencan 
soil  itself  dunng  a  crucial  period  in  the  war 
with  Japan,  and  during  the  only  time  in  this 
century  when  United  States  territory  woul^ 
come  under  foreign  occupation. 

The  Alaska  Legislature  has  already  name 
the  south  beach  of  Hog  Island  in  the  Aleuti^ 
chain  "Ari<ansas  Beach"  in  honor  of 
James  Arthur  Allen,  Cpl.  John  Falls  Bow| 
and  Sgt.  Cecil  Kenneth  Dix,  who  died  durwg 
the  Japanese  attack  on  the  island,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  206th  Coast  Artillery 
Regiment  of  the  Arkansas  National  Guard  who 
served  their  country  in  the  Aleutians.  This  res- 
olution by  the  Congress  rightly  directs  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  south 
beach  of  Hog  Island  "Arkansas  Beach"  on  all 
relevant  Federal  records,  in  accordance  with 
the  action  of  the  Alaska  Legislature. 

In  so  doing,  we  recognize  that  the  heroism 
and  selflessness  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
during  Worid  War  II  is  not  confined  to  the  dra- 
matic and  fateful  battles  of  the  pacific  or  the 
much-celebrated  liberation  of  Europe,  but  is 
perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  quiet  but  dog- 
ged determination  of  three  men  far  from  home 
and  outside  the  limelight,  who  gave  their  lives 
in  a  remote  place  with  no  expectation  of  glory. 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution  78  honors  not  just 
these  heroes  from  my  home  State  o(  Arkan- 
sas. tHJt  all  those  Americans  who  considered 
the  cause  of  freedom  to  be  higher  than  their 
own  survival,  whose  love  of  country  tran- 
scended even  their  love  of  life.  In  recognizing 
the  bravery  of  those  who  fell  at  Arkansas 
Beach,  we  remember  all  1.700  members  of 
the  Arkansas  National  Guard  assigned  the 
unromantic  but  important  duty  of  defending  the 
Aleutian  chain  from  the  forces  of  tyranny.  I 
strongly  support  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments  and 
his  research  on  this  matter,  as  well  as 
his  work  in  terms  of  bringing  the  meas- 
ure to  the  floor  for  our  action  on  this 
commemorative. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
joint  resolution.  S.J.  Res.  78. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


R 
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RIVER  DESIGNATION  ACT  OF 
1993 

Mr.  WKNTO.  Mr/  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  914)  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Red  River  in  Kentucky  as 
components  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  914 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Red  River 
Desifrnation  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  1  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  natural,  scenic,  and  recreational 
qualities  of  the  Red  River  In  Kentucky  are 
unique  amd  irreplaceable  resources:  and 

(2)  the  majority  of  the  Red  River  corridor 
is  within  the  Red  River  National  Geologic 
area,  which  contains  sedimentary  rock  for- 
mations unique  to  Kentucky  and  the  United 
States,  and  should  therefore  be  preserved  for 
public  enjoyment. 

SEC.  3.  DESIGNATION  OF  RIVER. 

Section  3<a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1274(a))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(  XA)  RED  River.  Kentucky.— The  19.4- 
mile  segrment  of  the  Red  River  extending 
from  the  Highway  746  Bridge  to  the  School 
House  Branch,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  following 
classes: 

"(1)  The  9.1-mile  segment  known  as  the 
•Upper  Gorge"  from  the  Highway  746  Bridge 


to  Swift  Camp  Creek,  as  a  wild  river.  This 
segment  is  identified  as  having  the  same 
boundary  as  the  Kentucky  Wild  River. 

"(ii)  The  10,3-mile  segment  known  as  the 
•Lower  Gorge'  from  Swift  Camp  Creek  to  the 
School  House  Branch,  as  a  recreational  river. 

■•(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
odt  this  paragraph   ". 

SEC.  4.  UMFTATION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act.  or  in  the  amendment 
to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  made  by 
this  Act.  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
any  acquisition  of  any  scenic  easement  that 
without  the  consent  of  such  landowner  would 
affect  any  regular  use  of  relevant  lands  that 
was  exercised  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  such 
easement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Calvert) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento). 

GENERAL  l.E.\VE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  therein  extraneous  material, 
on  H.R.  914.  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  914  is  a  bill  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rog- 
ers) that  would  designate  two  seg- 
ments of  the  Red  River  in  that  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  as  components 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

These  segments,  known  as  the 
"Upper  Gorge"  and  "Lower  Gorge",  are 
located  in  the  Daniel  Boone  National 
Forest.  They  were  studied  by  the  For- 
est Service,  which  found  them  eligible 
and  suitable  for  such  designation,  and 
in  January  of  this  year  then-president 
Bush  recommended  that  they  be  so  des- 
ignated. 

The  Red  River  Gorge  area  provides 
habitat  for  rare  wildlife  populations, 
and  supporters  a  warm-water  fishery. 
It  is  also  noted  for  an  impressive  array 
of  diverse  wildflowers  and  is  marked  by 
"towering  rock  formations"  and  natu- 
ral bridges  and  includes  significant  Na- 
tive American  cultural  sites  and  pro- 
vides notable  opportunities  for  canoe- 
ing, hiking,  and  camping. 

The  Natural  Resources  Committee 
adopted  some  amendments  to  more 
closely  conform  the  bill  to  the  normal 
terms  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  and  also  an  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen),  to 
reiterate  the  provisions  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  that  any  scenic  ease- 
ments that  the  National  Government 
might  acquire  on  lands  within  the  des- 
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ignated  areas  would  not  affect  existing 
uses  of  the  lands  without  the  owners 
consent.  Because  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  lands  above  the  high-water  mark 
on  both  sides  of  the  affected  segments 
are  already  owned  by  the  United 
States,  section  6(B)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  would  itself  gen- 
erally prohibit  use  of  condemnation  to 
acquire  fee  title  to  lands  within  the 
segment  boundaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  should  be  commended  for 
taking  this  initiative  to  further  pro- 
tect these  special  segments  of  the  Red 
River.  His  bill,  as  reported  from  our 
committee,  is  a  noncontroversial  and 
desirable  measure  that  deserves  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CALVERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
914  that  was  introduced  by  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Rogers. 
This  legislation  would  add  two  seg- 
ments of  Kentucky's  Red  River  to  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. Both  these  segments  have  been 
studied  extensively  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  recommended  for  designation. 

H.R.  914  has  already  been  described  in 
detail  by  Chairman  Vento.  I  would 
only  like  to  point  out  that  although  I 
support  Mr.  Vento's  intent  in  clarify- 
ing the  condemnation  language.  I  pre- 
fer the  language  in  the  original  bill  and 
in  the  Senate  bill  which  placed  a  total 
ban  on  condemnation  of  private  prop- 
erty. 

Since  over  50  percent  of  the  lands 
within  the  river  corridors  are  publicly 
owned,  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
prevents  condemnation  in  fee.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  limitation  on  con- 
demning lands  through  scenic  ease- 
ments. Although  the  Forest  Service 
has  statistics  that  show  it  rarely  uses 
condemnation,  the  threat  of  condemna- 
tion is  the  hammer  that  forces  most 
small  landowners  into  becoming  will- 
ing sellers  to  the  Federal  Government. 
As  a  result,  these  people  never  show  up 
in  the  agency  statistics  even  though 
they  have  lost  their  property. 

I  thank  Chairman  Vento  and  Mr. 
Rogers  for  their  fine  work  on  this  bill 
and  am  cautiously  optimistic  that  the 
Senate  language  regarding  condemna- 
tion will  ultimately  be  enacted. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
914. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  914,  legislation  I  intro- 
duced to  designate  some  19  miles  of  the 
Red  River  in  Kentucky  as  components 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
System— making  it  the  only  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  in  the  Commonwealth. 

I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  Vento  for  moving  this 
bill  to  the  House  floor  so  quickly. 
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The  Red  River  is  one  of  America's 
most  magnificent  and  unspoiled  treas- 
ures. 

The  river  links  a  strong  and  vibrant 
people  to  the  land  in  a  way  that  should 
be  protected  for  generations  to  come. 

The  Red  River  is  a  unique  place  of 
solitude  and  magnificent  splendor. 

The  cavernous  overhanges.  chimney 
rocks,  towering  cliffs,  and  natural 
bridges  that  line  the  upper  gorge  have 
long  inspired  hikers,  campers,  rafters, 
and  outdoor  enthusiasts  from  around 
the  Nation. 

Panoramic  views  of  the  palisades  and 
cliffs  attract  over  300,000  visitors  a 
year  to  the  upper  gorge  with  its  exten- 
sive 45-mile  trail  network  and  pre- 
historic Indian  rock  shelters  and  arti- 
facts. 

In  contrast,  the  lower  gorge  is  noted 
for  its  tranquil  waters,  lush  shoreline, 
aboundant  wild  flowers,  and  thick  for- 
ests. 

During  the  19th  century,  the  area  was 
heavily  logged.  But  the  trees  have 
grown  back.  And  today,  beech,  oak, 
pine,  birch,  hickory,  dogwood,  and 
maple  layer  the  thick  forest  canopy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  people  of  Wolfe, 
Menifee,  and  Powell  Counties  the  Red 
River  is  more  than  a  unique  archae- 
ological and  biological  area — it  is  home 
to  family  farms  and  strong  community 
ties. 

The  people  of  these  counties  have 
worked  hard  to  protect  the  land. 

This  measure  goes  a  long  way  to  en- 
sure that  they  will  be  equal  partners  at 
the  table  when  it  comes  time  to  main- 
taining a  strong  rural  economy. 

The  bill  ensures  that  landowners  can 
continue  farming,  grazing  cattle,  and 
working  their  land  just  as  they  are 
now. 

And  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act.  landowners  must  be  fully  com- 
pensated for  their  holdings  if  they 
choose  to  sell  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  there  is  a  willing 
seller,  the  Government  is  powerless  to 
condemn  property  along  the  Red  River 
in  fee  title.  That  gives  peace  of  mind  to 
landowners  along  the  river  corridor 
and  it  is  integral  to  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act. 

The  long-term  protection  of  the  Red 
River  Gorge  will  provide  a  promising 
economic  future  for  the  residents  of 
this  tri-county  area. 

Tourism  is  big  business  in  Kentucky. 
And  wild  and  scenic  designation  will 
allow  for  development  of  recreational 
facilities  along  the  Red  River. 

Canoe  excursions,  guided  tours,  and 
interpretive  centers  will  help  support 
the  local  economy,  promoting  the  Red 
River  Gorge  as  the  crown  jewel  of  the 
Daniel  Boone  National  Forest. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  give 
special  thanks  to  my  ranking  member 
Mr.  Hansen  for  his  work  to  restore  my 
language  prohibiting  condemnation  on 
easements  during  committee  markup 
of  H.R.  914. 


He  has  done  outstanding  work  on  this 
issue,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  re- 
store that  added  measure  of  protection 
during  conference  action. 

In  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
will  go  a  long  way  to  protect  the  Red 
River  Gorge  and  the  preserve  the  rich 
heritage  of  the  land  and  the  people  for 
generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  members  to  pass 
H.R.  914  and  designate  the  Red  River  as 
a  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River. 

D  1230 

Mr.  CALVERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento}  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  914. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereoO 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMEMORATING  60TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
RESCUE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  47)  to  recognize  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  for  its  great  human- 
itarian endeavors. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  47 

Whereas  the  International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee, which  this  year  is  marking  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  its  founding,  is  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  the  world's  refugees,  displaced  by 
war.  civil  insurrection,  ethnic  conflict,  polit- 
ical and  religious  persecution  and  famine; 

Whereas  in  crisis  after  crisis — in  Europe. 
Central  America.  Africa,  and  Asia — the  field 
staff  of  the  International  Rescue  Committee 
is  often  the  first  relief  support  on  site  to 
ease  the  suffering  of  refugees  by  stabilizing 
health  conditions  with  critically  needed 
sanitation,  health  care,  and  medical  assist- 
ance; 

Whereas  the  programs  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  are  also  concerned  with 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  refugees  by 
preparing  them  for  a  productive  future 
through  educating  children  and  building  new 
skills  among  adults; 

Whereas  often  and  whenever  possible,  pro- 
grams implemented  by  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  are  ultimately  turned 
over  to  the  refugees  themselves  after  they 
have  been  well  trained  by  International  Res- 
cue Committee  staff  and  volunteers; 

Whereas  the  International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee was  founded  in  1933  as  a  nonsectarian  re- 
sponse to  the  increasing  horrors  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many; 

WTiereas  as  the  need  for  humanitarian  as- 
sistance expanded,  so  has  the  International 
Rescue  Committee^s  commitment  to  refu- 
gees; 
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Whereas  throughout  the  world,  from 
Bosnia  to  Somalia,  from  Cambodia  to  El  Sal- 
vador, the  International  Rescue  Committee 
continues  to  aid  refugees  with  medical  as- 
sistance, shelter,  food,  and  skills-training; 

Whereas  the  International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee also  helps  in  repatriation  or  resettlement 
to  assist  refugees  in  starting  their  life  anew; 

Whereas  in  its  sixty  years  of  service,  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  has  not 
only  provided  for  victims  of  brutality  and  for 
those  suffering  from  natural  disasters  with 
services  essential  for  survival  and  the  means 
to  rebuild  their  lives,  but  also  has  given 
them  reason  to  have  renewed  optimism  in 
the  compassion  and  goodwill  of  their  fellow 
human  beings;  and 

Whereas  October  15.  1993.  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee,  is  an  appropriate  day  on 
which  to  give  recognition  to  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  for  its  great  hu- 
manitarian endeavors:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  on  the  occasion 
of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  International  Rescue  Committee,  the 
Congress  hereby  recognizes  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  for  its  great  humani- 
tarian endeavors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lantos). 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  International  Res- 
cue Committee  is  marking  the  60th  an- 
niversary of  its  founding.  It  has  been  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  the  world's  refugees, 
for  people  displaced  by  the  war,  civil 
insurrection,  ethnic  conflict,  political 
and  religious  persecution  and  famine. 

In  crisis  after  crisis,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Europe,  in  this  hemisphere,  in  Africa 
and  in  Asia,  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  has  attempted  to  ease  the 
suffering  of  refugees  by  stabilizing 
their  health  conditions  with  critically 
needed  sanitation,  health  care,  and 
medical  assistance. 

This  invaluable  humanitarian  organi- 
zation has  also  been  concerned  about 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  refu- 
gees by  preparing  them  for  a  produc- 
tive future  through  educating  their 
children  and  building  new  skills  among 
adults. 

Throughout  the  globe,  from  Bosnia 
to  Somalia  and  from  Cambodia  to  El 
Salvador,  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  h>s  provided  aid  to  men 
and  women  and  children  with  medical 
assistance,  shelter,  food,  and  skills 
training.  It  has  also  provided  for  vic- 
tims of  brutality,  for  those  suffering 
from  natural  disasters,  with  services 
essential  for  their  survival  and  with 
the  means  to  rebuild  their  lives. 

It  has  also  given  them  reason  to  have 
renewed  optimism  in  the  compassion 
and  good  will  of  their  fellow  human 
beings. 

This  organization  was  founded  in  the 
early  1930's  and  concerned  itself  ini- 
tially only  with  refugees  from  Hilter's 
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Germany.  But  its  work  has  expanded, 
and  it  covers  people  of  all  faiths,  all 
groups,  all  ethnic  backgrounds,  with- 
out any  differentiation  of  any  type 
whatsoever. 

Last  Thursday,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  this  resolution,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  so  here  in  the 
House,  to  recognize  60  years  of  humani- 
tarian endeavors  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  finest  organizations  dealing  with 
human  suffering  across  the  globe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Security,  International 
Organizations,  and  Human  Rights,  this 
Member  rises  in  support  for  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  47,  commemo- 
rating the  60th  anniversary  of  the  fund- 
ing of  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee. This  is  a  straightforward  reso- 
lution which  the  minority  fully  sup- 
ports. 

What  we  are  in  fact  commemorating 
today  is  the  dignity  of  the  human  spir- 
it. This  resolution  commemorates  the 
willingness  of  courageous  men  and 
women  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  op- 
pressed. 

Founded  in  large  part  through  the 
leadership  of  Albert  Einstein  in  1933  in 
response  to  the  growing  brutality  and 
intolerance  that  was  the  hallmark  of 
the  fascist  movement,  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  facilitated 
the  escape  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Hit- 
ler's victims.  Since  that  time,  the  IRC 
has  consistently  worked  to  help  those 
displaced  by  war,  political  and  reli- 
gious persecution,  famine,  and  disaster. 

For  six  decades,  the  IRC  has  aided 
refugees  around  the  globe — in  Europe, 
Central  and  South  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  Wherever  there  has  been  suf- 
fering, the  IRC  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  providing  assistance.  In  the 
Horn  of  Africa,  for  example,  IRC  doc- 
tors and  field  staff  have  been  credited 
with  easing  the  suffering  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  displaced  persons.  During 
the  height  of  the  civil  war  in  El  Sal- 
vador, the  IRC  managed  23  health  clin- 
ics and  7  nutrition  centers. 

The  IRC  has  an  extraordinary  record 
of  providing  timely,  cost-effective  as- 
sistance. Indeed,  a  recent  edition  of 
Money  magazine  cited  the  IRC  as  the 
best  managed  major  charity  in  the  Na- 
tion, with  94  9  percent  of  the  budget 
being  spent  directly  on  refugees.  This 
is  an  extraordinary  record  that  is  also 
worthy  of  commendation. 

Mr.  Si}eaker,  this  Member  would 
commend  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]. 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman] 
for  their  support  and  help  in  expediting 
this  resolution.  This  Member  would  es- 
pecially congratulate  and  commend  my 


friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lantos],  for  intro- 
ducing the  House  version  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  for  working  so  effectively  to 
insure  its  timely  consideration.  The 
passage  of  this  resolution  is  certainly 
consistent  with  his  deep  and  abiding 
commitment  and  interest  in  the  field 
of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 158.  which  this  body  was  origi- 
nally scheduled  to  consider  and  which 
is  identical  to  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 47,  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  last 
Thursday.  Consequently,  this  Member 
urges  adoption  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  47. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished Republican  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter], 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Security, 
International  Organizations,  and 
Human  Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  for  his  unflagging  sup- 
port for  humanitarian  endeavors  across 
the  globe. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman],  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican, for  their  support  in  this  endeav- 
or. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  47). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47.  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  just  con- 
curred in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  THE  CAP- 
ITOL BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS 
FOR  COMMEMORATING  THE 
200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LAYING 
OF  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  146) 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  Capitol 
building  and  grounds  for  events  to 
commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  146 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the- 
Senate  concurring). 

SECTION    1.    USE    OF   CAPITOL    BUILOING   AND 
GROUNDS. 

The  Commission  on  the  bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  (hereinafter  in  this 
resolution  referred  to  as  the  'Commission") 
may  use  the  Capitol  building  and  grounds  on 
October  23.  1993.  or  on  such  other  date  as  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  may 
jointly  designate,  for  events  to  commemo- 
rate the  200th  anniversary  of  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Capitol. 
SEC.  2.  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

The  events  referred  to  in  section  1  shall  be 
free  of  admission  charge  to  the  public  and  ar- 
ranged under  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Capitol 
Police  Board. 
SEC.  3.  EVENT  PREPARATIONS. 

(a)  Structures  and  Equipment.— Subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  erect 
upon  the  Capitol  grounds  such  stages,  sound 
amplification  devices,  and  other  related 
structures  and  equipment  as  may  be  required 
for  the  events  referred  to  in  section  1. 

(b)  ADDITIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS.— The  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  and  the  Capitol  Police 
Board  are  authorized  to  make  any  such  addi- 
tional arrangements,  including  the  use  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  staff  and  serv- 
ices, as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
events  referred  to  In  section  1. 

(c)  REPRESENTATIONS.— The  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  shall  take  such  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  sponsors  of  the 
events  referred  to  in  section  1  do  not  make 
representations  that  such  sponsorship  in  any 
way  constitutes  an  endorsement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Petri]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  the  District  of  Columbia 

[Ms.  NORTON]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 146  would  ensure  that  this  im- 
portant event  in  American  history  is 
appropriately  commemorated.  To  this 
end.  Congress  has  already  established  a 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  Capitol.  The  Commission 
is  to  oversee  activities  that  will  honor 
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this  special  200th  anniversary  of  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Capitol 
Building  and  bring  the  event  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  The  Commission 
is  chaired  by  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Speaker  and  minority  leader.  In  con- 
junction with  the  anniversary  celebra- 
tion, the  statue  Freedom  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Capitol  dome.  While  the 
restoration  of  this  magnificent  statue 
is  not  directly  related  to  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Capitol  cornerstone,  con- 
gressional leaders  decided  to  combine 
these  two  important  and  historic 
events. 

The  activities  will  be  free  of  charge. 
They  will  be  planned  in  cooperation 
with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Capitol  Police  board.  This  celebra- 
tion will  mark  a  very  special  occasion 
in  American  history,  and  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
146.  Doing  bo  will  make  sure  the  cele- 
bration is  successful  and  honors  our 
proud  history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  146,  a  res- 
olution to  authorize  the  use  of  the  Cap- 
itol Grounds  for  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol.  This  event,  scheduled  for 
October  23,  1993,  will  include  the  return 
of  the  Statute  of  Freedom  to  the  top  of 
the  Capitol  dome. 

This  statute,  a  15,000  pound  bronze, 
cast  in  the  1860's,  has  been  atop  the 
dome  for  130  years.  On  May  9,  1993,  the 
statute  was  removed  by  helicopter  and 
placed  in  the  east  plaza  for  cleaning 
and  restoration.  This  has  been  success- 
fully completed,  and  the  statute  is 
ready  for  another  130  years  of  sentinel 
duty  on  the  dome. 

The  ceremony  Saturday  will  include 
the  poet  laureate.  Rita  Dove,  who  will 
deliver  "Lady  Freedom  Among  U.S." 
The  bipartisan  congressional  leader- 
ship will  take  part  in  the  ceremony  as 
will  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  William  Rehnquist. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  to  allow  this  worthwhile 
event,  which  will  be  open  to  the  public 
and  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  146  to  au- 
thonze  the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  Slates  Capitol  to  use  the  Capitol 
Building  arnj  Grounds  on  October  23,  1993, 
for  events  to  commemorate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
building. 

Distinguished  guests,  cannon  salutes,  and 
theatrical  and  musical  entertainment  will  mark 
the  bicentennial  celebration  this  Saturday  and 


the  public  is  invited  to  take  pari  in  the  festivi- 
ties. 

This  200th  anniversary  will  be  celebrated  in 
conjunction  with  the  helicopter  airlift  of  the  19- 
foot  Statue  of  Freedom  back  atop  the  Capitol 
dome.  The  statue,  removed  from  its  pedestal 
May  9,  underwent  its  first  restoration  since  it 
was  crafted  over  1 30  years  ago. 

Featured  speakers  for  the  day  include  noted 
author  and  historian,  David  McCullough,  who 
will  serve  as  the  master  of  ceremonies  and 
poet  laureate,  Rita  Dove,  who  will  deliver 
"Lady  Freedom  Among  Us,"  written  especially 
for  the  occasion.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  William  H.  Rehnquist,  will  be 
on  hand  to  commemorate  the  Capitol  as  the 
first  home  of  the  Supreme  Court.  House  and 
Senate  leaders  will  also  speak. 

In  addition  to  the  honored  guests,  an  histori- 
cal reenactment  of  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone will  occur  and  military  bands  will  per- 
form. The  ceremony  will  conclude  with  a  can- 
non salute  for  each  of  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  historical  event  and 
I  urge  support  for  this  resolution. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  s requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  [Ms.  NORTON]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  146.  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  the  District  of  Columbia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  LEONARD 
P.  WISHART  III,  DIRECTOR,  NON- 
LEGISLATIVE  AND  FINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Leonard  P.  Wishart  III, 
Director.  Non-Legislative  and  Finan- 
cial Services.  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives: 

non-legislative  and 
Financial  Services. 
Washington.  DC.  October  14. 1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  the  Office  of  Finance  has 


tieen  served  with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  House,  I  have  determined  that 
compliance  with  the  subpoena  is  consistent 
with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

Sincerely. 

Leonard  P.  Wishart  HI. 

Director. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE CHARLIE  ROSE.  MEM- 
BER OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication   from    Hon.    Charlie    Rose, 
Member  of  Congress: 
Committee  on  House  administration. 

Washington.  DC.  October  U.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  that  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  been  served  with  a  sub- 
poena issued  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  House.  I  have  determined  that 
compliance  with  the  subpoena  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of 
the  House. 

Sincerely. 

Charlie  Rose. 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON.  TIM 
HUTCHINSON.  MEMBER  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Hon.  Tim  Hutchinson, 
Member  of  Congress: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  14.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  Foley. 

Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
that  I  have  been  served  with  a  subpoena  is- 
sued by  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of 
Fort  Smith.  Arkansas. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel. I  will  notify  you  of  my  determinations  as 
required  by  the  Rule. 
Sincerely. 

Tim  Hutchinson. 
Member  of  Congress. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2750 

Mr.  CARR  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  2750)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  103-300) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2750)  "making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related  agencies. 
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for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994. 
and  for  other  purposes."  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  28.  37.  40.  42.  43.  58.  61.  63.  64. 
81.  82.  83.  84.  85.  113.  115.  117.  123.  146.  152/  153. 
161.  162.  165.  166.  169.  170.  173.  174,  178.  179,  181, 
183.  184.  and  187. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 18.  19.  20.  22.  24.  25.  39.  44.  49.  55.  69.  75. 
76.  77.  78.  79.  80.  86.  87.  89.  94.  95.  96.  97.  105.  108. 
112.  116.  119.  120.  121.  126.  141.  148.  151.  156.  157. 
160.  164.  and  167.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 27.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S2. 570. 000. 000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 30.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S327.50O.0O0:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 31.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S95.300.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 32.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S49.6S5.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 34.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S96.400.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 38.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S22.6OO.0OO:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 41.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S4.5SO.518.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 48.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S198.000.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  50: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 50.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SI. 690. 000. 000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 51.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S46S.856.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 52.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S168.475.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  57: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 57.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S12.800.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  59: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 59.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S6.400.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  62: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 62.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S48.236.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  65: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 65.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S12.011.0O0:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  66: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 66.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S2.435.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 67.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S17. 000,000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 68.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S44.420.0OO:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  71: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 71.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S225.000.000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  72: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 72.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  S546.700.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  90: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 90.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S48.125.00O:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  91: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 91.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S92.250.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  98: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 98,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S24.090.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  99: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 99.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 
S800.000  for  the  Cleveland  Dual  Hub  Corridor 
Protect:  S9. 500. 000  for  the  Boston.  Massachusetts 
to  Portland.  Maine  Corrvnuter  Rail  Project:  ; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  100: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 100.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S40.000.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  101: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 101.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S39.000.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  102: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 102.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 
S62.500.000  for  the  .Veui  Jersey  Urban  Core:  :  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  103: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 103.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SI 70.000.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  104: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 104.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S3.600.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  107: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 107.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S15.5O0.0OO:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  109: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 109.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert  the  following; 
$36,700,000  for  the  Pittsburgh  Busway 
Projects;  S65.000.000  for  the  New  York  Queens 
Connection  Project:  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  110: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 110.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S3.000.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  HI: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 111.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert;  S83.500.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  114: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 114.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert;  S3.000.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  118: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 118.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 
S2.800.000  for  preliminary  engineering  only  for 
the  Twin  Cities  Central  Corridor  Project: 
S23.5O0.0OO  for  the  Maryland  Commuter  Rail 
Project:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  129: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 129.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert;  SIO.765.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  130: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 130.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert  the  following: 
Kentucky  Corridor  B  and  West  Virginia  Cor- 
ridor L:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  131: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 131.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S57.OO0.0OO:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  132: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 


bered  132.  and  agree   to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore     the     matter    stricken    by    said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

CVMBERLASD  GAP  TUNNEL  PROJECT 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Cumberland 
Gap  Tunnel  Project,  as  authorized  by  section 
1069(c)  of  Public  Law  102-240.  S6.000.000. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  135: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered  135.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SI. 600. 000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  136: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 136.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S9.800.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  137: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 137.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S3.20O.0O0:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  138: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 138.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S2.500.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  139: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 139.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert: 

MANASSAS  BATTLEFIELD  BYPASS 

For  75  percent  of  the  expenses  necessary  for 
the  Manassas  Battlefield  highway  projects,  as 
authorized  by  section  10004(d)  of  Public  Law 
100-647.  S3.000.000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  144: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 144.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S6.279.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  145: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 145.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S19.376.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  147: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 147.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S16.927.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  168: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 168.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 
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Restore     the     matter    stricken     by    said 
amendment,  amended  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  "Sec.  330."  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  SEC.  329. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  171: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 171.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore     the     matter    stricken     by    said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SEC.  333.  None  of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  may  be  expended  by  an  entity  unless 
the  entity  agrees  that  in  expending  the  funds 
the  entity  will  comply  with  sections  2  through  4 
of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933  (41  U.S.C.  10a-l(}c: 
popularly  known  as  the  "Buy  American  Act"). 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  1,  2.  3.  4,  5. 
6   7.  8.  9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14.  15.  16.  17.  21,  23.  26. 
29   33.  35.  36.  45.  46.  47.  53.  54.  56.  60.  70.  73.  74, 
88,  92.  93.  106.  122.  124.  125.  127.  128.  133,  134. 
140.  142.  143.  149.  150.  154.  155.  158.  159.  163,  172. 
175,  176,  177,  180,  182.  185,  and  186. 
Bob  Carr, 
Richard  J.  Durbin, 
Martin  Olav  Sabo, 
David  E.  Price. 
Ronald  D.  Coleman. 
Thomas  M.  Foglietta. 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Frank  R.  wolf, 
Tom  DeLay, 
Ralph  Regula, 
Joseph  M.  McDade. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  W^se. 
Frank  R.  Lautenberg.^ 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Tom  Harkin, 
Barbara  a.  Mikulski, 
alfonse  M.  D'AMATO. 
Pete  V.  Domenici. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
ARLEN  Specter, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2750)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  managers  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report. 

congressional  directives 

The  conferees  agree  that  Executive  Branch 
propensities  cannot  substitute  for  Congress' 
own  statements  concerning  the  best  evidence 
of  Congressional  intentions— that  is.  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  the  Congress.  Report  language 
included  by  the  House  that  is  not  changed  by 
the  report  of  the  Senate,  and  Senate  report 
language  that  is  not  changed  by  the  con- 
ference is  approved  by  the  committee  of  con- 
ference. The  statement  of  the  managers, 
while  repeating  some  report  language  for 
emphasis,  is  not  intended  to  negate  the  lan- 
guage referred  to  above  unless  expressly  pro- 
vided herein. 

program,  project  and  activity 

During  fiscal  year  1994.  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177).  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  funds  provided  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies,  the  terms  "program,  project  and 
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activity"  shall  mean  any  item  for  which  a  office  of  the  assistant  secretary  for  eral  to  monitor  the  program  on  a  continuous 

dollar  amount  is  contained  in  an  appropria-  budget  and  programs  basis  and  report  as  frequently  as  necessary 

tlon  Act  (including  joint  resolutions  provid-  Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  on  these  is- 

Ing    continuing    appropriations)    or    accom-  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  sues.  As  a  matter  of  routine,  these  reports 

panying   reports   of  the   House   and   Senate  t^e  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  should  also  be  provided   to  the  House  and 

Committees   on   Appropriations,   or  accom-  concur    in    the    amendment    of   the    Senate  Senate  Appropriations  Committees, 

panymg  conference  reports  and  joint  explan-  ^^,nich  appropriates  $2,826,000  for  the  Office  of  office  of  public  affairs 

atory  statements  of  the  committee  of  con-  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Budget  and  Pro-  Amendment  No    10-  Reoorted  in  technical 

ference.    In    addition,    the    reductions    made  erams   includinir  not  to  exceed  MO  OOO  for  of  ■^'"^"'^'"e"''  no.   lu.  Keportea  in  technical 

Dursuant  to  anv  seouestrationvorder  to  funds  f.  ^  '  '"<='"'^'"K  "°t  ^o  exceed  JW.OOO  for  of-  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

pursuant  to  any  sequesirationvoraer  to  lunos  f^^^^^  reception  and  representation  expenses,  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

appropriated  for  'Federa   Aviation  Adminis-  t->,.  urM,»o  hiii  ,«n„f,.in<»H  „«  =i™n.,.\,^«^«  nouse  win  oner  a  motion  to  receae  ana 

trat.on.   Facilities  and  equipment"  and  for  lH„n                   contained  no  similar  propo-  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 

•Coast  Guard.  Acquisition,  construction,  and  *"  amendment  as  follows: 

improvements"  shall  be  applied  equally  to  office  of  the  assistant  secretary  for  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 

each  "budget  item"  that  is  listed  under  said  governmental  affairs  ment.  insert:  Sl.355.000 

accounts  in  the  budget  justifications  submit-  Amendment  No.  8:   Reported  in  technical  ^he  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

ted  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  *'"  '"ove  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 

Appropriations   as   modified   by   subsequent  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 

appropriation  Acts  and  accompanying  com-  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  ..l^^f  ^°"^^'"^5"=^    agreement    appropriates 

mittee  reports,  conference  reports,  or  joint  an  amendment  as  follows:  *  -^'T,,  ^L*^^                   ^i*  u      ^   t"^  '"' 

explanatory  statements  of  the  committee  of  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  f}^^'^°^  *^'^,?°°  *^  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

conference.  The  conferees  recognize  that  ad-  ment.  insert:  S2.IOO.000  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  appro- 

justments  to  the  above  allocations  may  be  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  pnation. 

required  due  to  changing  program  require-  **"  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  executive  secretariat 

ments  or  priorities.  The  conferees  expect  any  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  in  technical 

such  adjustment,  if  required,  to  be  accom-  The    conference    agreement    appropriates  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

pushed  only  through  the  normal  reprogram-  J2. 100.000  for  the  office  of  the  assistant  sec-  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

ming  process.  reUry   for  governmental  affairs   instead  of  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  $2,225,000   as   proposed   by   the   Senate.   The  an  amendment  as  follows: 

TRANSPORTATION  House  bill  contained  no  similar  appropria-  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  "°"  '"?"'^'  '"^ert:  S900.000 

iMUpniA-rvnppirpniTTMP  apf-nii-riDv  OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  The  managers  on  the  part  Of  the  Senate 

IMMEDIATE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  ADMINISTRATION  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 

Amendment  No.   1:   Reported  in   technical  Amendment  No    9    Renorted  in   terhniral  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  Amenament  no.  ».   Keported  in   technical  conference    airreement    aonroDriates 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  reced^  and  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  ,JJ^Z^   °    ,1            agreement    appropriates 

tne  Mouse  win  oner  a  motion  to  receae  and  House  will  offer  a  mnrinn  to  rprprtp  anH  J900-000  for  the  executive  secretariat  instead 

concur    in    the    amendment    of    the    Senate  ^'^^  "°"*®  *'"  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  „,  joq,  qoo  as  orooosed  bv   the   Senate    The 

which  anoroDriates  Jl  173  000  for  the  Imme  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  °'  **";~",  ^  Proposea  oy  the  senate,    ihe 

wnicn  appropriates  ji.iM.uuo  lor  tne  imme-  __  n^p-rtmpnf  a.s  follows  House  bill  conUined  no  similar  appropria- 

diate  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  House  bill  an  amendment  as  follows.                ,    ,          .,  tion 

contained  no  similar  appropriation.  '"    l'«"    of   the    matter   inserted    by   said  "«"           Po«n-„.r^  .pp^.,  <  ...on 

amendment,  insert:  contract  appeals  board 

IMMEDI.\TE  OFFICE  OF  THE  DEPUTY  SECRETARY  a~._j™»»,    kt        io     r.            .    j    .       »      ».            . 

A^»„^™™,   Ki„    T    r.„       .  ^  i      .     u        ,  OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTA.\T  SECRETARY  FOR  Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  technical 

Amendment  No.  2:  Reported  in  technical  ADMINISTRATION  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

disagreement^  The  managers  on  the  part  of  necessary  exvenses  of  the  Office  of  the  As  ^^^  """^^  **»  °^^^^  ^  "^""on  to  recede  and 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  r or  necessary  expenses  oj  tne  ujfwe  oj  the  as-  ,      .^      amppHmpnt    nf   rho    tionaro 

concur    in    the    amendment    of    the    Senate  i"'"'"  Secretary  for  Administration.  S27.066.000.  concur    in    the    amendment    of    the    Senate 

concur    in    tne    amenament    oi    tne    senate  managers  on   the  nart   of  the  SpAafP  which  appropriates  $602,000  for  necessary  ex- 

which   appropriates   $481,000   for   the    Imme-  '"^  managers  on   the  part  or  the  Senate  ^.n-es  of  the  Contract  Anneals  Hoard 

diate  Office  of  the   Deputy  Secretary    The  *'"  '"o^^  ^  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  P«"^«s  oi  tne  contract  Appeals  Hoard. 

House  bill  conUined  no  similar  appropria-  "°"^  ''''  ^^^  amendment  of  the  Senate.  office  of  civil  rights 

tion  "^e    conference    agreement    appropriates  Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  technical 

office  of  the  general  counsel  $27,066,000  for  the  office  of  the  assistant  sec-  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

i^o^rf^^^,   M„    T    D  ™_»  ^  i     »     1.   i     1  retary      for      administration      instead      of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

Hi«Tl.^p„,    x^         Reported  in  techn  cal  j33.794.000  available  until  expended  proposed  concur    in    the   amendment   of   the    Senate 

disagreement^  The  managers  on  the  part  of  by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  contained  no  which  appropriates  $1,430,000  for  the  Office  of 

^ononrtn  Thi  "I^Pn^Hrnl^^f   r^^f  "T  ^""*'*'"  ^PP-'opriation.  Civil  Rights  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 

wh^^h  Jnronr?,,t?^^  <i^  f      ,v.    Off         r  "^^  Conference  agreement  includes  the  fol-  House  bill  conUined  no  similar  appropria- 

which  appropriates  $7,667,000  for  the  Office  of  lowing  changes  to  the  budget  request:  tion 

the  General   Counsel.   The   House   bill   con-  n,^r,^^iiHr,n,,r,    „/   ^„ii    .-i^hi.    ^m^^^     -m.^ 

tained  no  similar  aoDroDriation  Travel:  hold  to  fiscal  year  Consolidation    of   civil    rights    offices.-The 

Amendment  No  Tr'L^^^^^^        technical         1993  level  -$15,000  conferees  do  not  agree  with  the  consolida- 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  Hold  training/executive  de-  "«"  °f  »"  civil  rights  activities  as  proposed 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  velopment  to  fiscal  year  '"  ^*»e  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 

concur    in    the    amendment   of   the    Senate        1993  level  -40.000  P^opriations.  However,  the  conferees  expect 

which  provides  $150,000  for  the  payment  of  New  cost  accounting  stand-  tj»e  department  to  study  this  proposal  fur- 
legal  expenses  of  certain  former  employees        arda  development  -250.000  '''"•    1°  ^<l«'^e.™'"f    whether    such    action 

of  the  White  House  Travel  Office.                          Financial  data  analysis  -50.000  *'0"''*  ^  beneficial  in  the  future. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Trans-  On-site   financial   manage-  office  of  small  and  disadvantaged 

portation  Policy                                                       ment  activities -4.000  business  utilization 

Amendment  No.   5:   Reported   in  technical  Delete  travel   for  informa-  Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  technical 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  tion     resource     manage-  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and        ment  reviews  -7,000  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

concur    in    the   amendment   of   the    Senate     SecreUrys  mess  -140.000  concur    in    the   amendment   of   the    Senate 

which  appropriates  $2,410,000  for  the  Office  of  DAFIS  research  and  devel-  which  appropriates  $934,000  for  the  Office  of 

the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Transportation        opment  -6.417.000  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utiliza- 

Policy.  The  House  bill  conUined  no  similar  Advanced  automation  system  oversight.-Tbe  tion  and  provides  that  funds  available  for  the 

appropriation.  conferees  have  adopted  the  Senate  language  Minority  Business  Resource  Center  may  be 

OFFICE  of  the  assista.vt  SECRETARY  FOR  concerning  oversight  of  the  Federal  Aviation  ^^^  ^°'"  business  opportunities  related   to 

aviation  and  international  AFFAIRS  Administrations  advanced  automation  sys-  *ny  mode  of  transportation. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  in  technical  tern  (AAS).  However,  the  conferees  are  aware  office  of  intelligence  and  security' 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  of  concerns  about  cost  overruns,   schedule  Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  in  technical 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  delays  and  the  potential  for  conflict  of  inter-  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

concur    in    the    amendment   of   the    Senate  est  in  FAAs  monitoring  and  management  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

which  appropriates  $8,000,000  for  the  Ofilce  of  this  program.  Therefore,  in  order  to  achieve  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 

the   Assisunt   SecreUry    for   Aviation   and  an    independent,    ongoing   oversight   of   the  an  amendment  as  follows: 

International   Affairs.   The   House  bill   con-  AAS  program,  the  conferees  direct  the  De-  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 

Uined  no  similar  appropriation.  partment  of  Transporutlon  Inspector  Gen-  ment.  Insert;  $i. 000,000 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  makes   ineligible   for   federal  subsidy   those 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  communities  in  the  48  contiguous  sutes  lo- 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  cated  fewer  than  70  highway  miles  from  the 

The    conference    agreement    appropriates  nearest  large  or  medium  hub  airport,  or  that 

$1,000,000  for  the  office  of  intelligence  and  se-  require  a  rate  of  subsidy  per  passenger  in  ex- 

curity  instead  of  $1,214,000  as  proposed  by  the  cess  of  $200.  except  for  points  greater  than 

Senate   The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  210  miles  from  the  nearest  large  or  medium 

appropriation  hub   airport.   The   conferees   note   that   the 

transportation  planning,  research,  and  communities  listed  in  the  Senate  report  that 

"    ,,p,  nPMPNT  would  be  eliminated  under  this  recommenda- 

utvtLui-MtiMi  tion  are  simply  illustrative.  The  conferees 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  in  technical  ^'°\^;",g  of  concerns  expressed  by  a  few  of 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  ^^^  communities  contained  in  the  Senate's 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  ^.^^    ^^^  recognize  that  a  community  may 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  ^^jj  outside  the  70  mile  radius  based  on  the 
an  amendment  as  follows:  t  current  mileage  data,  or  that  average 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  ^^.^^  g„p,^nen,ents  may  have  increased  and 

ment.  insert.  i9,2J2,000  o.„„,o  per  passenger  subsidies  decreased  dramati- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  P^,,/ 3^^^/ i^^t  year.  In  these  cases,  such 

Uined  no  similar  appropriation,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  essential  air  serv- 

office  of  commercial  space  jj,g  subsidies  time  to  comment  and  a  process 

transportation  that  enables  them  to  refute  the  findings  of 

OPFJIATIONS  AND  RESEARCH  the  Department,  if  necessary. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  in  technical  minority  business  resource  center 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  program 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and        Amendment  No.  22:   Appropriates  $300,000 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  j.^^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  direct  loans  as  proposed  by 

an  amendment  as  follows:  .^  the  Senate  instead  of  $180,000  as  proposed  by 

In   lieu   of  the   first   sum   named   in   said  ^^^  House, 
amendment.  Insert:  $4,700,000  Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  technical 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  ^^^  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  concur   in    the   amendment   of   the    Senate 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates  provides  that  of  the  amount  appro- 
$4,700,000  for  operations  and  research  of  the  j^ted  for  direct  loans.  $120,000  shall  be  de- 
office  of  cominercial  space  transporUtion  in-  ^  unobligated  balances  of  the  Office 
stead  of  $4,990,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  ^^^  Disadvantaged  Business  Utili- 
The  House  bill  contained  to  simi  ar  appro-  ^^^^^  ^.„  contained  no  similar 
priation.  The  conference  agreement  also  pro-  _  Q..jsi„n 

vides  that  $1,500,000  of  the  funds  shall  remain  P  Amendment  No.  24:  Provides  a  limitation 

available    until    expended,    and    that   up   to  ^^       ^^  obligations  for  the  principal  amount 

$200,000  in  user  fees  for  regulatory  services  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j.  57  500.OOO  as  proposed  by  the 
may  be  credited  to  this  appropriation,  as  g^^^te  instead  of  $4,500,000  as  proposed  by 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  con-     ^^^  House 

Uined  no  similar  provision.  Amendment   No.   25:    Appropriates  $400,000 

working  capital  fund  for  administrative  expenses  to  carry  out  the 

Amendment  No,  18:  Limits  obligations  for  direct  loan  program  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
the  working  capital  fund  to  $93,000,000  as  pro-  ate  instead  of  $220,000  as  proposed  by  the 
posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $92,220,000  as     House. 

proposed  by  the  House.  Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  in  technical 

PAYMENTS  to  AIR  CARRIERS  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

„„,„.^,^..,  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

(LIQUIDATION  of  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION,        tne^^^    ^^    ^^^    amendment   of   the    Senate 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND)  which  provides  that  of  the  amount  appro- 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $33,423,077  priated  tor  administrative  costs.  $180,000 
in  liquidating  cash  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  shall  be  derived  from  unobligated  balances  of 
instead  of  $15,540,000  as  proposed  by  the  the  Office  of  Small  and  DisadvanUged  Busi- 
House.  ness  Utilization.  The  House  bill  conUined  no 

Amendment  No.  20:  Limits  obligations  to     similar  provision. 
$33,423,077  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  Coast  Guard 

of  zero  as  proposed  by  the  House.  opphating  fxpfnses 

Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical  operating  expenses 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  Amendment  No,  27:  Appropriates 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  $2,570,000,000  for  Coast  Guard  operating  ex- 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  penses  instead  of  $2,555,695^00  as  proposed  by 
which  provides  that  none  of  the  funds  in  this  the  House  and  $2,590,083,000  as  proposed  by 
Act  shall  be  available  for  payments  to  air     the  Senate. 

carriers  in  the  forty-eight  contiguous  sutes        The  conference  *f --r '^,^"\'"^'"^^^,  ^^'^  '°'- 
for  service  points  located  less  than  seventy     lowing  changes  to  the  budget  request, 
highway  miles  from  the  nearest  large  or  me-     Mass  transit  subsidy  bene- 

dium  hub  airport,  or  that  require  a  per  pas-        nt  -$1,217,000 

senger  subsidy  greater  than  $200.  unless  such     Headquarters  and  field  op- 
point  is  greater  than  210  miles  from  the  near-        erations.        maintenance 

est  large  or  medium  hub  airport,  as  proposed        and  administration -4,000.000 

by  the  Senate,  The  House  bill  contained  no     Vessel    identification    sys- 

similar  provision,  tem  (VIDS) -135.000 

Subsidy  elimination  criteria.— The  conferees     Shore  facility  construction 
have    adopted    the    Senate    proposal    which        follow-on  -769,000 
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Information  resource  man- 
agement    -1,900.000 

"Work/life"  initiatives  -1.750.000 

Uninspected  fishing  vessel 
inspection  program  -187.000 

Supplies  and  materials  -2.500.000 

Oil    spill    cleanups— feder- 
ally funded   -1.000.000 

Drug    Interdiction    activi- 
ties    -9.000.000 

Recruiting  -866.000 

Coast  Guard  Academy  -600.000 

Loran  Sution  Kargaburun. 
Turkey -1.700.000 

Headquarters     administra- 
tion    -2.800.000 

C-130  operating  costs  -1.177.000 

ReUined      personnel      re- 
sources    -3.270,000 

Personnel  account  adjust- 
ment    -4.000.000 

Permanent  change  of  sU- 
tion  allowance  -850.000 

Marine  environmenUl  pro- 
tection follow-on  -80.000 

Air    sution    Washington. 
D.C -1.232.000 

Non-pay  cost  of  living  ad- 
justment    -2.897.000 

Bonus  cuts  (PMRS)   -935.000 

ConUiner    inspection    pro- 
gram    +1.836.000 

Marine  inspection  program  +1.282,000 

Information  resource  management.— The  con- 
ferees direct  that,  in  administering  the 
$1,650,000  funding  increase  provided  for  infor- 
mation resource  management  above  the  fis- 
cal year  1993  level,  the  Coast  Guard  carry  out 
all  expenditures  anticipated  under  the  budg- 
et request  relating  to  the  marine  informa- 
tion safety  and  law  enforcement  (MISLE) 
project. 

Container  inspection  and  marine  inspection 
programs.— The  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides half  year  funding  for  the  76  billets  asso- 
ciated with  the  conUiner  inspection  pro- 
gram and  33  billets  associated  with  the  ma- 
rine inspection  resources  initiative.  Consist- 
ent with  usual  budgeting  procedures,  the 
conferees  expect  these  billets  to  be 
annualized  in  the  Coast  Guard's  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  request. 

East  Tawas,  Michigan  search  and  rescue  sta- 
tion.—The  conferees  do  not  agree  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  House  to  close  the  search  and 
rescue  station  in  East  Tawas,  Michigan, 

Air  sution  Washington,  D,C.— The  con- 
ferees have  reduced  the  budget  request  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  Air  Su- 
tion Washington.  D.C.  by  $1,232,000  instead  of 
$3,935,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
have  agreed  under  amendment  number  36 
that  any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  aircraft 
VC-llA  should  be  credited  to  the  "Acquisi- 
tion, construction,  and  improvements"  ap- 
propriation and  utilized  for  the  procurement 
of  global  positioning  system  equipment  for 
Coast  Guard  aircraft.  The  conferees  are 
aware  of  a  proposal  to  transfer  an  executive 
aircraft  from  the  Air  Force's  existing  inven- 
tory to  the  Coast  Guard.  The  conferees  do 
not  agree  with  the  Senate  direction  explic- 
itly requiring  the  sale  of  the  VC-llA  and  VC- 
4A  aircraft.  Instead,  this  decision  is  left  up 
to  the  Department  of  TransporUtion  and  the 
Coast  Guard,  However,  the  conferees  assume 
that  the  sale  of  VC-llA  will  Uke  place  if  an 
Air  Force  aircraft  is  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard.  Consistent  with  the  Coast  Guard's 
currect  aircraft  deployment  plans,  the  con- 
ferees undersund  that  the  VC-4A  aircraft 
will  be  used  as  a  logistics  aircraft  operating 
out  of  Air  Sution  Miami.  The  conference 
agreement   includes   funding    for   operation 
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and  maintenance  of  the  VC-4A  out  of  Air 
Station  Miami,  and  for  the  VC-llA  or  an- 
other aircraft  to  meet  that  requirement,  to 
be  operated  out  of  Andrew  Air  Force  Base. 
Maryland. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Limits  the  number  of 
Coast  Guard  aircraft  on  hand  at  any  one 
time  to  223  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  221  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  29:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the~\part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  receae  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

That  of  the  funds  provided  under  this  head, 
not  less  than  $6,000,000  in  work  currently  sched- 
uled to  be  conducted  at  the  Coast  Guard  Yard 
is  to  be  awarded  based  upon  a  competitive  solici- 
tation of  both  public  and  private  shipyards 
Provided  further.  That  the  Commandant  shall 
reduce  both  military  and  civilian  employment 


levels  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  I2S39. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  requires 
S6.000.000  in  work  scheduled  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Yard  to  be  conducted  after  a  competi- 
tion between  public  and  private  shipyards. 
The  House  bill  required  that  S8.000.000  in  ves- 
sel maintenance  and  overhaul  work  will  be 
competed.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision.  In  addition,  the  agreement  in- 
cludes language  proposed  by  the  Senate  re- 
quiring the  Coast  Guard  to  reduce  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  employment  levels  for  the 
purpose  of  complying  with  Executive  Order 
12839.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

Coast  Guard  Kard.— The  conference  agree- 
ment opens  S6. 000.000  of  work  scheduled  to  be 
performed  at  the  Coast  Guard  Yard  to  a  com- 
petitive solicitation  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate shipyards.  The  managers  intend  this  so- 
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licitatlon  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Coast 
Guard  as  a  pilot  project  to  identify  whether 
cost  efficiencies  may  be  achieved.  The  man- 
agers recognize  the  high  quality  of  work  per- 
formed at  the  Yard,  which  recently  won  the 
Commandant's  Quality  Award,  and  empha- 
size that  the  Yard  remains  fully  eligible  to 
bid  for  this  work. 

ACQUISITION.  CONSTRUCTION.  AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates 
$327,500,000  for  Acquisition,  construction,  and 
improvements  instead  of  $310,700,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $354,690,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  also  ap- 
prove reprogrammings  totaling  $8,400,000. 
which  result  in  overall  program  resources  of 
$335,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

A  table  showing  the  distribution  of  this  ap- 
propriation by  project  as  included  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  budget  estimate.  House  bill. 
Senate  bill,  and  conference  agreement  fol- 
lows: 
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ACQUlSmONS, 


COAST  GUARD 

RSCALYEAR  1994 

corosTRucnoN  and  improve  menttb 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 
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FY  1994 
ESTIMATE 


HOUSE  BILL      SENATE  BILL 


a>f=B»CE 
AGREB^e^ 


I.  VESSELS 

A.  ACQUIRE  VESSEL  AND  EQUIPMENT: 

1.  Survey  ano  aesign-cuners  and  txjats 

2.  Seagoing  Duov  tender  iWLB)  replacement 

3.  Coastal  buoy  tender  (WLMi  replacement 

4.  47-tt    motor  litetKial  (MLBi  replacement 

5.  Buoy  boat  (BUSLI  repiacement 

6.  Polar  icebreaKer  foilow-on 

7.  Configuation  management 

8.  Shipboana  command  and  control  system 

9.  Surtace  snip  radars 

10.  rT4A  gas  turbine  logistics  support 

11.  Polar  class  replacement  main  propulsion 
monltonng  and  conrroi  system  (MCAM) 

B.  REPAIR,  RENOVATE  OR  IMPROVE  EXISTING 
VESSELS  AND  SMALL  BOATS 

1.    210-tt,  medium  endurance  cjrter  (WMEC)- 
Maior  maintenance  availability  '.MMAi 


$500 

$500 

$500 

$500 

45,000 

9,000 

41,490 

30,900 

1.700 

1,700 

1,350 

1,350 

1,000 

1,000 

.... 

1,500 

1,500 

750 

750 

3,700 

3,700 

3,700 

3,700 

3,400 

3.400 

2,000 

2,000 

3,600 

3,600 

2.500 

2.500 

5,600 

5,600 

2.200 

4,400 

3,000 

3.000 

3,000 

3,000 

3.000 


43,200 


3,000 


43,200 


3,000 


3,000 


43,200 


43,200 


C.  REPOOGRAKMNGS 

1.  .MacKinaw  rehabilitation  to  WLB  program 

2.  Motor  lifeboat  acquisition  to  WLB  program 

3.  IceD'-eaker  mP  proiect  to  vVLB  program 

TOTAL 


115,200 


79,200 


(1.100) 

(1.100) 

(710) 

(4.700) 

(4.700) 

103.690 

95.300 

II.  AIRCRAFT 


1.  Operation  Banamas  lufKs  arc  Caicos 
(OPBAT)-heiicopter--Phase  iv 

2.  Traffic  aier-  ana  collision  avcdance  system 

(TCAS)-Pnase  1 1 

3.  Global  Dostioning  system   nstallation-Phase 

IV 

4.  Aircraft  cocKpit  voice  fligf^t  aata  recorders- 
Phase  IV 

5.  HH-65  helicopters/HU-25  *ixed  wing 

simulator  upgrade 

6.  Austere  logistics  ajrcraft  purchase 

7     HH  65  neiicopier-transmission  geartiox 

upgrade 

TOTAL 
III.  OTHER  tOUiPWENT 

1.  Svster^s  10  ajiomate  and  integrate  logistics 

(SAIL) 

2.  Defense  iogisucs  mooemiza'ion 

3.  Differential  global  positioning  system 

J     B'jCv  replacement  project 


55.200 

10.200 

55.200 

40.000 

4,200 

4.200 

4.200 

4.200 

1  800 

2.000 

800 

1.400 

1  500 

1.500 

785 

785 

1  300 

1.300 

1.300 

1.300 

3  400 

3.400 

.... 

.... 

4  500 

4.500 

2.000 

2.000 

71  900 

27.100 

64.285 

49.685 

6  600 

6.600 

2.800 

2.800 

3  900 

3.900 

2.400 

2.400 

6  600 

6,600 

6.600 

6.600 

1  000 

1.000 

.... 
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RSCALYEAfl  1994 

ACQUISmONS.     CONSTRUCnON,  AND  IMPROVE  MBJTS 
(Dollars  in  thousands) 

nr  1994  a>FERescE 
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5.  Communication  stations  automation-Phase  III 

6.  Resource  information  system  for  health 
services  program 

7.  Personnel  management  information 
system/joint  uniform  military  pay  system  ll-Phase  Hi 

8.  Vessel  traffic  sen/icea  (VTS)  2000 

9.  Vessel  traffic  services  (VTS)  upgrade  and 
expansion  project 

10.  Manne  information  for  safety  and  law 
enforcement  (MISLE) 

11.  Conversion  of  application  software- Pfwae  I 

12.  Vessel  traffic  services  equipment 

replacement  prefects 

13.  Minor  AC4I  automated  information  system 

projects 

TOTAL 
IV.  SHORE  FACILfnES  AND  AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION 


2,000 
3,200 


1.200 
27.600 

4.400 


2.000 

2,000 

2.000 

3.200 

1.900 

1.200 

1.200 

1.200 

6,600 

20.200 

12,600 

4,400 


4.400 


4,400 


5.300 

5,300 

4.600 

4,600 

2,000 

2.000 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 

3.000 

3,000 

3,000 

1,900 

1,900 

.... 

1,000 

68,700 

47,700 

50,200 

44,500 

A.  SHORE-GENERAL. 

1.  Survey  and  design  of  vanous  sfiore  protects 

2.  Minor  AC4I  shore  construction  pnjiects 


13.000 
8.000 


13,000 
8,000 


12,300 
8,000 


12,300 
8,000 


B.  SHORE-AIR  STATIOf^: 

1     AquadiWa.  Puerto  Rico-Air  Station  Bonnquen 
drive-through  nnse  rack/fuel  farm 

2.  Air  Station  Miami.  Ftonda  upgrade-Phase  II 

3.  Air  Station  Sitka.  Alaska-aids  to  navigation 
support  building 

C.  SHORE-SUPPLY  CENTERaSUPPORT 
CENTERSAX)AST  GUARD  YARDS: 

1     Support  center  San  Pedro.  Califomia- 
medical/dental  building 

2.  Coast  Guard  Yard  Curtis  Bay.  Marytand-ship 
handling  faality-Phase  I 

3.  Support  center  Kodiak.  Alaska-community 
center 

4.  Support  center  Kodiak.  Alaska-cold  storage 
facility 

5.  Support  center  Seattle.  Washington- 
reconstruct  pier  37 

6    Support  center  Elizabeth  City.  Nortfi 
Carolina-realign  penmeter  road 

D.  SHORE-PERSOfJNEL  SUPPORT  FACaJTTES: 

Public  family  quarters 

E  SHORE-GROUPS/BASES/STATTONSMSOs: 

1     Group  North  Bend,  Oregon-medical/dental 
buikling 

2.    Communications  are  master  station  Atlantc- 
-Portsmouth,  Virginia-expand  transmitter  buiWing 


6.300 
8,200 

3,000 


22.000 


^) 


2,900 


4  400 


6,300 
8.200 

3.000 


22,000 


2.900 


4.400 


6.300 


21.500 


2.900 


4,400 


6.300 


3.000 


4.500 

4,500 

4.500 

4,500 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

1.500 

1.500 

1,500 

1,500 

4.600 

4.600 

4,600 

4,600 

10,000 

10.000 

.... 

2,800 

2.800 

2,800 

2,800 

22,000 


2.900 


4.400 
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COAST  GUARD 

nSCALYEAR  1994 

ACQUISITIONS.     CONSTRUCTION.  AND  IMPROVE  MBsfTB 
(Dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1994 
ESTHETE 


HOUSE  BILL      SEf^TE  BILL 


OOfM-hHfcNCE 
AGREB^e^ 


3.   Group  Port  Angeies   Wasnmgton- 
medical/dental  building 

4     Station  Provincetown,  Massacnusetts- 
replace  ^ave  carrier 

5.    Natchez    M  ss  ssiDi-feoiace  mooring  facility 


3,300 

1.300 
3,100 


3.300 

1,300 
3,100 


3.300 


500 


3,300 


500 


F.  TRAINING  CENTERS 

1.  Training  center  Cape  May   New  Jersey- 
enlarge  child  deveiODment  center 

2.  Training   center  Cape  May,  New  Jersey- 
modify  recnjit  barracks-Phase  li 

3.  Training  center  Cape  May,  New  Jersey- 
renovate  eniisiea  ..naccompamed  housing 

G.  AIDS  TO  NAVIGA-nON  FACILITIES: 

1.    Waterways  snort  range  aids  projects 
2.   Ove'seas  'oran  closure 

K  REPROGRAWMI^jGS 

1.  Station  East  'awas  :c  S^ore  facilities  &  ATOM 

2.  Portsmouth  ^>ousing  !c  s^cre  *ac.  &  ATON 

3.  MSO  Houstcr  '0  snore  'ac:  'es  ^  ATON 

TOTAL 

V.  PERSONNE..ANrc  RELATED  SUPPORT 
Personnel  ana  -e^ateo  sucport 


2.000 

2,000 

2.000 

2,000 

3.900 

3,900 

3.900 

3,900 

3,900 

3.900 

3.900 

3.900 

4,000 

4.000 

4.000 

4,000 

1,500 

1.500 

1.500 

(700) 
(500) 

1.500 

19.200 

119.200 

(2.600) 
95,900 

(2.600) 
96.400 

39,000 


37.500 


40,615 


41.615 


TOTAL  APPROPRIAT.CN 


414,000 


310.700 


354,690 


327,500 


C 
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>..     ..ament  No.  31:  Provides  $95,300,000  to  In    lieu    of    the    matter    inserted    by    said         In-house  maintenance  ....               +15.000.000 

acquire,  repair,  renovate  or  improve  vessels,  amendment,  insert:     Provided.  That  funds  re-         Castle      AFB      RAPCON 

small  boats  and  related  equipment  instead  of     cetved  from  the  sale  of  the  VC-llA  aircraft  shall  takeover  -500.000 

$79,200,000    as    proposed    by    the    House    and  be  credited  to  this  appropriation  for  the  purpose         FAA     Technical     Center 

$103,690,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  of  acquiring  new  aircraft  and  increasing  avia-            janitorial  services   -40.000 

The       conference       agreement       includes  tion  capacity.                                                                Pay             demonstration 

$30,900,000    in     new    budget    authority    and  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate            project  +2.500.000 

$5,800,000  from  the  reallocation  of  previous  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the     Leased            Telecommuni- 

funding  for  the  seagoing  buoy  tender  (WLB)  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.                      cations  Services: 

program.  It  is  the  conferees'  understanding  (Rescission)                                      General  reduction  due  to 

that  this  funding  will   be  adequate   to  pur-  Amendment  No    37:  Rescinds  $20,000,000  of            budget  constraints  ...                    -2.500.000 

chase  one  tender  and  provide  for  necessary  .^o  f...,H=  or,,,,.^„rio.,.H  ir,  d..kh    i        ino^oo          Direct  user  access  termi- 

program  support  in  fiscal  year  1994.  »f  n^^^Th  ^h     u          ^l    ^     l     f^'            "*'  (DUATS)  +9.000  000 

Amendment  No.  32:  Provides  $49,685,000  to  **  Proposed  by  the  House.  The  Senate  had     Aviation     Regulation     and 

acquire  new  aircraft  and  increase  aviation  P'"°POS«<'  "»  rescission.                                                   Certification: 

capacity  instead  of  $27,100,000  as  proposed  by  environmental  compliance  and                    Aviation    safety    inspec- 

the  House  and  $64,285,000  as  proposed  by  the  restoration                                        tors  +2.500.000 

Senate.  Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $22,600,000         Flight    inspection    flight 

The   conferees   recommend   $40,000,000    for  *  for  environmental  compliance  and  restora-            hours  +2.500.000 

the  Operation  Bahamas.  Turks,  and  Caicos  tion  instead  of  $22,100,000  as  proposed  by  the        Pay             demonstration 

(OPBAT)  helicopter  program— phase  IV.  This  House  and  $23,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen-            project  +700.000 

amount  will  provide  for  necessary  spares  and  ate.  The  reduction  of  $457,000  from  the  ad-     Aviation  Standards: 

support  and  the  purchase  of  the  final   two  ministration's  request  may  be  allocated  at        Aviation    medical    exam- 

HH-60  helicopters.  This  will  allow  a  total  of  the  Coast  Guard's  discretion.                                        iner  user  fee  offset -400.000 

ten  helicopters  for  this  effort.  The  adminis-  alteration  of  bridges                        Civil  Aviation  Security: 

tration  has  a  review  of  the   nations  drug  Amendment  No  39:  Appropriates  $12,940,000        General  reduction  due  to 

interdiction  effort  underway.  In  light  of  this  {^,    alteration    or    removal    of    obstructive     ma<.   nf«iln°"fnH*M'^  -2.193.000 

Zt^Tfn^    rT^  "^'T''J\'"''''V\'^^  ^''  bridges  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of     ^^l,°f^"   *"'*   '^*"*^'- 

fectiveness  of  drug  interdiction  efforts  over-  «  940  ooo  as  nronosed  hv  the  Hrm«.  Tho  rnn             '"®"'' 

all.  the  conferees  emphasize  that  this  rep-  J^rtncfagTeeZ^umes  thraUocatlon  of        ^^^'^'^^'^  °f  Capital  Im- 

resents  the  final  funding  for  the  purchase  of  f^nd"  L^tStrthTbuXet  rea^^^^^^                       .  provement  Plan  -  1.094.000 

OPBAT  helicopters  lunas  as  stated  in  tne  budget  request.                   Administration      of      Air- 

A^Jr^^Zl  ,  if    ■,0    o         »  J        .     ^.        ,  ^^e  conference  agreement  restores  fund  ng            ,w,rtQ 

di^gre^Ter  ^e  l^T^/r^VVeTnof  [Z  '^LfLTs\^rs  T"''  L"  ^^T'^  T        Co^^^'ssiona.  inquiries  ..                  -900.000 

the  House  will  offer  a  ration  to  recede  and  which  are  both  mghwa?bi"dger^e                    ""Tr'  '■^'"•="°"  '"^  '° 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  hart  dPit^LTLrnf  fnr  Th^^i^HH  J!^  =.   m   ^            budget  constraints  -3.000.000 

an  amendment,  as  follows:  Thfr    hfJhl^   Hp^M.     ^    m   ^^r  '    ,  h  "^r     direction.    Staff  and    Sup- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  '^*'  i'?„^**^,  ^'"^^^^  ^^°""*,  Vf.  l""'^^'*J^           P«"">ff  Services: 
ment.  insert:  S44.5OO.0O0  necessary    out  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad-        Reduction        in        head- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  """'stration  s  bridge  program  funds,  and  not            quarters  overhead -2.600.000 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  ""t  °f  Coa^st  Guard  funds.  The  conferees  have        Administrative              re- 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  restored  these  funds  in  order  to  avoid  sudden            sources-civil  rights -300.000 

The       conference      agreement       provides  I'sruption  to  the  two  projects  in  question.     Personnel         Management 

$44,500,000   for   other   equipment   instead    of  However,  the  conferees  agree  that  future  fed-            and    Training    (Human 

$47,700,000   as    proposed    by    the    House   and  ®'"*'    ''""'**    ^°'"    ^^^^    *"**    °^^^^    highway            Resource            manage- 

$50,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  bridges  deemed  to  be  an  obstruction  to  mari-            ment): 

Amendment  No.  34:  Provides  $96,400,000  for  time  navigation  will  not  be  funded  out  of  the         Executive-level  training                      -300.000 

shore  facilities  and  aids  to  navigation  facili-  "Alteration  of  bridges"  appropriation.  The        Mid-American     Aviation 

ties  instead  of  $119,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  conferees  agree  that  the  Coast  Guard  appro-            Resource  Consortium  ..                +2.000.000 

House  and  $95,900,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen-  Priat'on    should    be    reserved    for    railroad        Vocation  technical  insti- 

ate.  bridges.  whi?h  have  no  other  form  of  federal            tution  grants  +750.000 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $500,000  financing                                                                    Headquarters    Administra- 

for  the  Natchez.  Mississippi,  mooring  facility  research,  development,  test,  and                    t'on: 

replacement  project.   In  addition,   the  con-  evaluation                                      Aviation  Safety  Journal                      -95.000 

ferees   direct   that   $2,600,000   of   funds   pre-  Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $22  500  000        ^^^    advisory    commit- 

viously  allocated  for  the  marine  safely  of-  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua-            tees— 50  percent  reduc- 

fice.  Houston  and  no  longer  needed  for  that  tion  as  proposed   by   the   House   instead  of           '•'°"  -445.000 

purpose  be  applied  to  the  Natchez  facility.  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate                        Headquarters  suffing  re- 
Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  in  technical  The  conferees  direct  that    within  the  re-            ductions -4,180.000 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  sources  provided,  $250  000  is  to  be  made  avail-     Accountwide  adjustments: 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  able  for  increased  fire  and  spill  response  ca-        i°^  performance  travel                    -3.843.000 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  pability  on  the  Columbia  River  in  accora-        Contractual  studies                          -1,989,000 

an  amendment,  as  follows:  ance  with  the  guidance  set  forth  in  the  Sen-        ^T.^'"^,^^      involvement 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  ate  report                                                                         program                                          -1.163,000 

ment.  insert:  Ul. 615.000  c.„^„„   ,   .       „       .                                           Automation  support  con- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Federal  Aviation  Administration                    tracts -2.500,000 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  operations                                      Bonus    and    award    pay- 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  Amendment        No         41:        Appropriates            ments(PMRS)  -7.210.000 

The       conference       agreement       provides  $4,580,518,000   for  operations  of  the   Federal         Aircraft    operating    sup- 

$41,615,000   for   personnel   compensation   and  Aviation        Administration        instead        of           Po^t -3.157.000 

^."fli'^L.  ^""^     related     costs     instead     of  $4,568,219,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and        Headquarters  administration. -The  conferees 

i^I'^S^   ^    proposed    by    the    House   and  M^.584.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.               agree     that     the     sUffing     reductions     of 

$40,615,000  as  proposed  by   the  Senate.  The  The  conference  agreement  includes  the  fol-     $4,180,000  include  those  position  reductions 

amount  provi^d  reflects  a  proper  realloca-  lowing  changes  to  the  budget  request:                  stated  in  the  House  report  except  for  the  of- 

tion  of  $4,000,000  from  the  operating  expenses  operation    of    Air    Traffic                                    flee  of  chief  counsel,  which  is  to  be  reduced 

l^'i^^'r^  °-^         K   anticipated    savings    of  control  System:                                                 by  U  positions  instead  of  21  as  proposed  by 

$1,000,000    The  conferees  agree  that  the  re-  Air        traffic        control                                    the  House. 

sources  provided  will  support  a  level  of  ap-  streamlining  program                  +$8.300  000        Suspected  unapproved  parts.-The  conferees 

proximately  670  full  time  equivalent  person-  Pay             demonstration                                    do  not  agree  with  the  direction  of  the  House 

Arr,o„H,„^„»  M      o£    D        .  ^        .     ..   ,     ,  project  +11.800.000     requiring  the  FAA  to  Initiate  rulemaking  re- 

HifiTriir    ,    ^          Reported  in  technical  naS  Logistics  Support:                                           garding  the  regulation  and  licensing  of  bro- 

disa^eement    The  managers  on  the  part  of        Depot  maintenance  +9.000.000     kers.  distributors,  resellers,  and  others  en- 

^^n.n^'if  r^      °     H  *  '"°''on  to^'-ecede  and  Maintenance  of  Air  Traffic                                    gaged  in  the  sale  of  aircraft  parts  and  related 

^n  aToH        ^niendment  of  the  Senate  with  Control  System:                                                 materials.  The  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 

an  amendment,  as  follows:  Contract  maintenance  ....              -21.123.000     ttons  Committees  will  continue  to  monitor 
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the  need  for  such  regulation  over  the  coming 
year. 

Facilities  for  advanced  training  of  mainte- 
nance technicians.— The  conferees  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senate's  direction  to  allocate 
$1,000,000  for  grants  to  vocational  technical 
institutions  for  the  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  advanced  training  of 
maintenance  technicians  for  air  carrier  air- 
craft. Instead,  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides $750,000  for  this  purpose,  and  reiterates 
the  Senate  direction  that  at  least  two  com- 
petitive grants  be  awarded  by  July  1.  1994. 

Diamond  Head  combined  center/radar  ap- 
proach control  (CENRAP).— The  conferees 
agree  with  the  Senate  direction  on  this  sub- 
ject, except  the  FAA  is  not  specifically  di- 
rected to  fund  the  program  out  of  budget 
item  2A-19  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  but  is 
instead  expected  to  budget  for  that  work 
subject  to  review  and  approval. 

Rehire  of  former  PATCO  air  traffic  control- 
lers.— The  conferees  agree  that  former 
PATCO  air  traffic  controllers  should  be  con- 
sidered for  rehire  by  the  FAA  on  the  same 
basis  as  all  other  persons  similarly  qualified 
for  those  positions.  The  Senate  had  proposed 
that  former  PATCO  controllers  be  given  a 
preference  in  hiring  over  others  applying  for 
employment  as  air  traffic  controllers. 

Roswell.  New  Mexico  airport  study.— -The 
conferees  do  not  agree  with  the  direction  in 
the  Senate  report  requiring  Congressional 
approval  of.  and  specifying  certain  criteria 
for.  a  cost  study  of  air  traffic  service  options 
at  the  Roswell.  New  Mexico  airport.  Instead, 
the   conferees   have   included   amended   bill 


language  as  described  in  amendment  number 
175  which  provides  for  the  conduct  of  this 
study. 

Illinois  air  service  study. — The  conferees 
agree  that  $250,000  is  to  be  allocated  to  a 
study  of  air  service  in  Illinois,  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Provides  that,  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  FAA  oper- 
ations. $2,294,500,000  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $2,292,292,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Provides  that,  of  the 
funds  available  under  this  appropriation. 
$2,000,000  is  only  for  the  Mid-American  Avia- 
tion Resource  Consortium  to  operate  an  air 
traffic  controller  training  program,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  funds  in  this  Act  from  imple- 
menting, executing,  or  enforcing  14  CFR  91.21 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  portable  electronic 
devices  on  aircraft.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  'section  9199  of  Public  Law  91- 
508"  named  in  said  amendment,  insert:  sec- 
tion 9119  of  Public  Law  101-508 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


The  provision  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for 
pay  raises  or  bonuses  for  FAA  employees 
whose  responsibilities  include  noise  abate- 
ment policy  functions,  managing  aircraft 
route  design  or  changes,  or  responsibility  for 
preparing,  managing,  or  overseeing  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  mandated  by 
section  9119  of  Public  Law  101-508  until  the 
final  report  on  such  impact  statement  is  is- 
sued. The  amendment  of  the  House  makes 
technical  corrections  to  the  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

facilities  and  equipment 

(airport  and  airway  trust  fund) 

Amendment  No.  46:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  S2. 120. 104.000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$2,120,104,000  for  FAA  facilities  and  equip- 
ment instead  of  $2,142,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $2,162,578,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

A  table  showing  the  distribution  of  this  ap- 
propriation by  project  as  included  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  budget  estimate.  House  rec- 
ommendation. Senate  recommendation,  and 
conference  agreement  follows: 
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BUDGET  UNE  ITEM 
FY  94 
PB  TTTUE 

ACTIVITY  1     ENGINEERING,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 
A.    EN  ROUTE  PROGRAMS 
1A01     AVIATION  WEATHER  SERVICES  IMPROVEMENTS 

ADVANCED  AUTOMATION  SYSTEM  (AAS)      (SEE  2A06  ALSO) 
AUTOMATIC  DEPENDENT  SURVEILLANCE  (ADS) 
AERONAUTICAL  DATA  LINK  (ADL)      (SEE  2A09  ALSO) 
VOICE  SWITCHING  AND  CONTROL  (VSCS)      (SEE  2A1 4  ALSO) 
SUBTOTAL  -  EN  ROUTE  PROGRAMS 


1A02 
1A03 
1A04 
1A05 


B     TERMItiAL  PROGRAMS 
1 B01     AIRPORT  SURVEILLANCE  RADAR  (ASR) 
1 B02     RUNWAY  STATUS  LIGHT  SYSTEM 
1 B03     TERMINAL  ATC  AUTOMATION  (TATCA) 
TRANSIENT  CREW  SECURITY  SYSTEM 
SUBTOTAL  -  TERMINAL  PROGRAMS 


(SEE  2B01  ALSO) 


FY  1994 

FY  1994 

FY  1994 

PRESIDENTS 

HOUSE 

SENATE 

BUDGET 

RECOM- 

RECOM-          1 

CONFERENCE 

TOTAL 

MENDED 

MENDED 

AGREEMENT 

23.335.0 

20,335.0 

23,3350 

19,351.0 

424,6500 

297,350.0 

267.150  0 

267,150.0 

4,200.0 

4,200.0 

4,200.0 

4,200.0 

1,700.0 

1,700  0 

1,700.0 

1,700.0 

61.5000 

61.500  0 

61,500.0 

61,500.0 

515,385.0 

385.065.0 

357,885.0 

353,901.0 

3,0000 

0.0 

3,000.0 

1,000.0 

2,000.0 

2,000.0 

2.0000 

2,000.0 

8,650.0 

8,6500 

8.6500 

8,650.0 

0.0 

2,0000 

2,000.0 

2,000.0 

13.650.0 

12,650.0 

15.650.0 

15,650.0 

C     FLIGHT  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

SUBTOTAL  -  FUGHT  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

D.    LANDING  AND  NAVIGATIONAL  AIDS  PROGRAMS 
1 D01     MICROWAVE  LANDING  SYSTEM  (MLS) 

SUBTOTAL  -  LANDING  AND  NAVJGAHONAL  AIDS 

E     RESEARCH  TEST  AND  EVALUATION  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 
1E01     INDEPENDENT  OPER  TEST  AND  EVAL  (lOT&E)  SUPPORT 

FAA  TECHNICAL  CENTER  FACILITY  -  TECHNICAL  BUILDING  LEASE 

UTILITY  PLANT  MODIFICATIONS 

NAS  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SYSTEM  SUPPORT  LABORATORY 

TECHNICAL  CENTER  FACILITIES 

TECHNICAL  CENTER  R&D  LABORATORY  -  ESTABLISH 

CAMI  INFRASTRUCTURE  -  MODERNIZATION 

PRECISION  AUTOMATED  TRACKING  SYSTEM 

SUBTOTAL  -  RESEARCH.  TEST,  &  EVAL  EQUIP  AND  FACIUTIES 
ACT7Vf7Y  1  SUBTOTAL 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1E02 
1E03 
1E04 
1E05 
1E06 
1E07 
1E08 


46.2180 

43,218.0 

41,218.0 

41,2180 

46,218.0 

43,218.0 

41,218.0 

41,218.0 

4,250.0 

4,250.0 

4,250.0 

4,250.0 

5.290.0 

5,2900 

5,290.0 

5,290.0 

1,660  0 

1,660.0 

1,660.0 

1,660.0 

3.5000 

2,000.0 

3,500.0 

3,000.0 

9,000.0 

7,000.0 

9,000.0 

7,000.0 

3.500.0 

0.0 

3,5000 

3,000.0 

1,400.0 

1,400.0 

1,400.0 

1,400  0 

2.100.0 

2,1000 

2,100.0 

2,100.0 

30,700.0 

23,700.0 

30,700.0 

27.700.0 

605.953.0 

464,653.0 

445,453.0 

438,469.0 

ACTIVITY  2.    AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
A     EN  ROUTE  PROGRAMS 

2A01  LONG  RANGE  RADAR  (LRR)  PROGRAM  -  REPLACEMENT        , 

2A02  ARSR-3  LEAP  FROG  PROGRAM 

2A03  RADIO  COMMUNICATION  LINK  NETWORK 

2A04  NEXT  GENERATION  WEATHER  RADAR  (NEXRAD)  -  PROVIDE 

2A05  ATC  EN  ROUTE  RADAR  FACILITIES  IMPROVEMENTS 

2A06  ADVANCED  AUTOMATION  SYSTEM  (AAS) 

2A07  EN  ROUTE  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INTEG  SUPPORT 

2A08  CENTRAL  WEATHER  PROCESSOR  (CWP) 

2A09  AERONAUTICAL  DATA  LINK  (ADL) 

2A10  EN  ROUTE  AUTOMATION  EQUIPMENT 

2A1 1  OCEANIC  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SUPPORT 

2A12  ARTCC  BLDG  IMPROVEMENT/PLANT  MODERN/SPACE  EXPANSION 

2A13  NADIN  II  ENHANCEMENTS  -  PROVIDE 

2A14  VOICE  SWITCHING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM  (VSCS) 

2A15  REMOTE  COMM  FACILITIES  (RCFs)  -  EXPANSION/RELOCATION 

2A16  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  (TMS) 

2A17  DATA  MULTIPLEXING  NETWORK  (DMN) 


20,4170 

20,4170 

20,417.0 

20,417.0 

7,500.0 

0.0 

0.0 

00 

15.500.0 

15,500.0 

12,500.0 

10,5000 

53,6000 

36.6000 

53,6000 

53,600.0 

16,3980 

15,500.0 

16,398.0 

5,400.0 

31,100.0 

31,1000 

21,0000 

26.0000 

10,6000 

0.0 

8.0000 

7,000.0 

1,400.0 

1,400.0 

1,400.0 

1,400.0 

22.400.0 

19,900.0 

22,4000 

19,9000 

4,000.0 

4,0000 

4,000.0 

4,0000 

27,000.0 

25,282.0 

27,0000 

25,282.0 

98.385.0 

68,0000 

78,000.0 

68.0000 

8.500.0 

7,6000 

8,500.0 

7,600.0 

171,000.0 

64,4000 

146,0000 

146,0000 

10,0000 

7,5000 

10,000.0 

5,5000 

23.6000 

16,200.0 

19,200.0 

16,2000 

17,5000 

13,0000 

17,500.0 

17,500.0 
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BUDGET  UNE  ITEM 
FY  94 

PB  TITLE 

2A18  CRITICAL  COMMUNICATION  SUPPORT 

2A19  EN  ROUTE  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  CONTROL  FACILITIES 

2A20  CENTROL  FLOW  CONTROL  FACILITY  RELOCATION 

2A21  AIR  GROUND  COMM  RADIO  FREQUENCY  INTERFERENCE  (RFI) 

2A22  MODERNIZE/UPGFJADE  CENTRAL  ALTITUDE  RESERV  FUNC  (CARF) 

2A23  DISPLAY  CHANNEL  COMPLEX  REHOST 

2A24  LONG  FIANCE  RADAR  (LLR)  -  PROGFIAM  ESTABLISH 

2A25  DOD  BASE  CLOSURE  -  FACILITY  TF?ANSFER 

2A26  PERFORMANCE  MONITORING  ANALYSIS 
SUBTOTAL  -  EN  ROUTE  PROGRAMS 


B.    TERMINAL  PROGFIAMS 

2B01  AIRPORT  SURVEILLANCE  RADAR  (ASR) 

2802  TERMINAL  DOPPLER  WEATHER  FiADAR  (TDWR) 

2803  MODE  S  -  PROVIDE 

2B04  DIGITAL  BRIGHT  RADAR  INDICATOR  TOWER  EQUIPMENT  (DBRITE) 

2805  PRECISION  RUNWAY  MONITORS  (PRM) 

2806  AIRPORT  MOVEMENT  AREA  SAFETY  SYSTEM  (AMASS) 

2807  MODE  C  INTRUDER  (MCI)  -  EXPAND  ARTS  IMA  CAPACITY 

2808  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  TFIACON  FACILITIES  CONSOLIDATION 

2809  DALLAS/FORT  WORTH  METROPLEX  PROGFIAM 

2810  TERMINAL  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT  SUPPORT 

2811  CHICAGO  TF?ACON  RELOCATION 

2812  ARTS  HIE  UPGRADES  FOR  SELECTED  AIR  TRAFFIC  FACILITIES 

2813  REMOTE  MAINTENANCE  MONITORING  SYSTEM  (RMMS) 

2814  TERMINAL  AIR  TFIAFFIC  CONTROL  FACILITIES  REPLACEMENT 
2B15  ATC  TOWER/TF^CON  FACILITIES  MODERNIZATION 

2816  EMERGENCY  TFOO,NSCEIVER  REPLACEMENT 

2817  NEW  DENVER  AIRPORT  ESTABLISHMENT 

2818  TERMINAL  VOICE  SWITCH  REPLACEMENT  (TVSR) 

2819  RADIO  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT  (RCE) 

2820  TERMINAL  COMMUNICATIONS  IMPROVEMENTS 

2821  EMPLOYEE  SAFETY  FOR  AIRPORT  TFIAFFIC  CONTROL  TOWERS 

2822  AIRPORT  SURFACE  DETECTION  EQUIPMENT  (ASDE) 

2823  ARTS  IIIA  MODE  C  CAPABILITY.VIDEO  COMPRESSION 

2824  TERMINAL  FIADAR  SYSTEMS  -  IMPROVE 
ATC  TOWER  STREAMLINING  PROJECT 

SUBTOTAL  -  TERMINAL  PROGRAMS 


C.    FLIGHT  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 
2C01     FLIGHT  SERVICE  STATION  (FSSi  MODERNIZATION 
2C02     DIRECTION  FINDER  (DF.  NETWORK  PROGFIAM 
2C03     AUTOMATED  SURFACE  OBSERVING  SYSTEM  (ASOS) 
2C04     WEATHER  MESSAGE  SWITCHING  CENTER  REPLACEMENT 
2C05     DIGITAL  ALTIMETER  SETTING  INDICATOR  (DASI)  REPLACEMENT 
2C06     FSAS  OP  AND  SUPPORT  IMPLEMENTATION  SYS  (OASIS) 
2C07     FLIGHT  SERVICE  FACILITIES  IMPROVEMENT 
SUBTOTAL  -  FUGHT  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 


D.    LANDING  AND  NAVIGATIONAL  AIDS  PR0GF5AM 
2D01     VOR  /  DME  /  TACAN  NEPA/ORK  PLAN 

2D02     APPROACH  LIGHTING  SYS  IMPROVEMENT  PROGFIAM  (ALSIP) 
2D03     INSTRUMENT  LANDING  SYS  (ILS)  MK  1A   IB,  AND  1C  REPLACEMENT 
2D04     INSTRUMENT  LANDING  SYSTEM  (ILS)  ESTABLISHMENT 
2D05     VISUAL  NAVAIDS  -  ESTABLISH  '  EXPAND 


FY  1994 

FY  1994 

FY  1994 

PRESIDENTS 

HOUSE 

SENATE 

BUDGET 

RECOM- 

RECOM- 

CONFERENCE 

TOTAL 

MENDED 

MENDED 

AGREEMENT 

2,000.0 

2,000.0 

2,000.0 

2.000.0 

11,548.0 

8,856.0 

8,856.0 

8.856.0 

1,400.0 

1,400.0 

1,400.0 

1.400.0 

5,000.0 

3,000.0 

5,000.0 

2.000.0 

1,500.0 

1,500.0 

1,500.0 

1.500.0 

10,800.0 

0.0 

2,000.0 

2.000.0 

10,000.0 

0.0 

10,000.0 

10,000.0 

7,600.0 

7,600.0 

0.0 

7,600.0 

900.0 

900.0 

900.0 

900.0 

589,648.0 

371.655.0 

497.571.0 

470.555.0 

44,300.0 

44,300.0 

44,300.0 

44,300.0 

5.800.0 

5.800.0 

5,800.0 

5.800.0 

10,100.0 

10,100.0 

10,100.0 

10.100.0 

8,000.0 

0.0 

6,000.0 

3,600.0 

27,000.0 

26,450.0 

20,000.0 

22.000.0 

13,100.0 

13.100.0 

13,100.0 

13,100.0 

2,500.0 

2.500.0 

2.500.0 

2,500.0 

1,000.0 

1.000.0 

1.000.0 

1,000.0 

13,300.0 

13,300.0 

13,300.0 

13,300.0 

7,400.0 

7,400.0 

7,400.0 

7.400.0 

18,200.0 

18.200.0 

18,200.0 

18.200.0 

23,600.0 

23,600.0 

15,600.0 

17,300.0 

27,700.0 

20,700.0 

27,700.0 

27.700.0 

1,000.0 

0.0 

1,000.0 

0.0 

25,212.0 

25,212.0 

19,212.0 

20,200.0 

3,000.0 

3,000.0 

3.000.0 

3,000-0 

1,200.0 

1.200.0 

1.200.0 

1,200.0 

26,600.0 

26,600.0 

26,600.0 

26,600.0 

14,900.0 

14.900.0 

14,900.0 

14,900.0 

2,062.0 

2.062.0 

2,062.0 

2,062.0 

36.000.0 

36,000.0 

36,0000 

36,000.0 

12,600.0 

26,600.0 

26,600.0 

26,600.0 

26,100.0 

26,1000 

26,100.0 

26,100.0 

9,395.0 

9,395.0 

9.395.0 

9,3950 

0.0 

8.500.0 

2,500.0 

8,5000 

360.069.0 

366.019.0 

353.569.0 

360.857.0 

8,800.0 

8,800.0 

8,800.0 

8,800.0 

10,000.0 

10,000.0 

10,000.0 

10,000.0 

29,900.0 

19,900.0 

29,900.0 

19.9000 

3,600.0 

3,600.0 

3,600.0 

3,6000 

1,500.0 

1,500.0 

1.500.0 

1,500.0 

14,600.0 

0.0 

2.000.0 

1.000.0 

3.4260 

3,426.0 

3.4260 

3,4260 

71,826.0 

47.226.0 

59.226.0 

48.226.0 

15,100.0 

15,100.0 

10,000.0 

9,0000 

1,700.0 

1,700.0 

1,700.0 

1,7000 

20,000.0 

20,000.0 

20,000.0 

20,000.0 

36,174.0 

36,174.0 

37,974.0 

36,174  0 

6.310.0 

6,310.0 

6,310.0 

6,310.0 
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FY  1994 


FY  1994 


FY  1994 


BUDGET  UNE  ITEM 
FY  94 
PB 

2D06 
2D07 
2D08 
2009 

2D10 


TITLE 


LOW  LEVEL  WINDSHEAR  ALERT  SYS  (LLWAS)  UPGRADE 
RUNWAY  VISUAL  RANGE  (RVR)  -  ESTABLISH 
ILS  AND  VISUAL  NAVAIO  COMPONENT  SPARING 
ILS  -  FAA  AIRPORT  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  FUNDED  SYS 
NAVIGATIONAL  AND  LANDING  AIDS  IMPROVEMENT 
SUBTOTAL  •  LANDING  AND  NAVIGATIONAL  AIDS 


E     OTHER  ATC  FACILITIES  PROGRAMS 
2E01     ALASKAN  NAS  INTERFACILITY  COMM  SYS  (ANICS) 
2E02     FUEL  STORAGE  TANK  REPLACEMENT  &  MONITORING 
2E03     FAA  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
2E04     ELECTRICAL  POWER  SYSTEMS 
2E05     AIR  NAVIGATIONAL  AIDS  AND  ATC  FACILITIES 
2E06     AIR  NAVIGATIONAL  FACILITIES  AND  ATC  SYSTEM  SUPPORT 
2E07     LAND  /  EASEMENT  PURCHASE  FOR  EXISTING  AIRWAY  FACILITIES 
2E08     AIRCRAFT  RELATED  EQUIPMENT 
2E09     FLIGHT  INSPECTION  AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT 
2E10     LARGE  AIRPORT  CABLE  LOOP  SUSTAINED  SUPPORT 
2E1 1      COMPUTER  AIDED  ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS  (CAEG)  SYSTEM 
2E12     SPECIAL  USE  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  (SAMS) 
ATC  FACILITIES  CONSOLIDATION 

SUBTOTAL  -  OTHER  ATC  FACIUTY  PROGRAMS 
ACTTWrV  2  SUBTOTAL 


PRESIDENTS 

HOUSE              SENATE 

BUDGET 

RECOM-            RECOM-           CONFERENCE 

TOTAL 

MENDED           MENDED          AGREEMENT 

2.200.0 

2.200.0 

0.0 

00 

3.0000 

3.000.0 

3,000.0 

3,0000 

5.0000 

5.000.0 

5.0000 

5,0000 

3.0000 

3.000.0 

3.0000 

3,0000 

8.9750 

8.9750 

8,9750 

8,9750 

101.459.0 

101.459.0 

95.959.0 

93.159.0 

13.0000 

9.000.0 

13,000.0 

9.0000 

9.0000 

9.0000 

4.700.0 

9,000.0 

17.000.0 

17.0000 

17,0000 

17,0000 

7.0000 

7.0000 

7,000.0 

7.000.0 

7.0190 

7.0190 

7.0190 

7.019.0 

9,0000 

9.000.0 

5.0000 

5.000.0 

6.0000 

6.0000 

3,000.0 

1.400  0 

12.000.0 

0.0 

7.000.0 

6,000.0 

37.9000 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.000  0 

1.000.0 

1.000.0 

1.000.0 

1.500  0 

1,500  0 

1.500.0 

1.SO0.0 

3.000.0 

3.000.0 

3.0000 

3.000.0 

00 

75.000  0 

00 

0.0 

123,419.0 

144.519.0 

69.219.0 

66.919.0 

1.246.421.0 

1.030.878.0 

f,075.544.0 

1,039,716.0 

ACTIVITY  3.  NON-AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
A.    SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

3A01     ADP  FACILITIES  MANAGEMENT  (CORN) 

3A02     AIRPORT  DATUM  MONUMENT  PROGRAM 

3A03     NATIONAL  AIRSPACE  SYS  (NAS)  RECOVERY  COMMUNICATIONS 

3A04     NAS  MANAGEMENT  AUTOMATION  PROGRAM 

3A05     HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  MANAGEMENT 

3A06     AVIATION  SAFETY  ANALYSIS  SYSTEM  (ASAS) 

3A07     OPERATIONS  DATA  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

3A08     FAA  EMPLOYEE  HOUSING  -  PROVIDE 

3A09     LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS  AND  FACILITIES 

3A10     TEST  EQUIP  -  MAINT  SUPPORT  FOR  REPLACEMENT  EQUIP 

3A1 1      RADIO  FREQUENCY  INTERFERENCE  (RFI)  VANS 

3A12     ARTCC  CHILD  CARE  FACILITIES 

3A13     INTEGRATED  FLIGHT  QUALITY  ASSURANCE 

3A14     EXPLOSIVE  DETECTION  SYS-  INSTALL.  OPERATE.  AND  MAINTAIN 

3A1 5     AIRMEN  AND  AIRCRAFT  REGISTRY  REPORTING  SYSTEM 

3A1 6     NATIONAL  AVIATION  SAFETY  DATA  CENTER 
SUBTOTAL  -  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 

B     TRAINING.  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 
3B01     SIMULATION  BASED  TRAINING  SYSTEMS 
3B02     COMPUTER  BASED  INSTRUCTION  (CBI) 
3B03     AERONAUTICAL  CTR  TRAINING  AND  SUPPORT  FACILITIES 
3B04      NATIONAL  AIRSPACE  SYSTEM  (NAS)  TRAINING  FACILITIES 
SUBTOTAL  ■  TRAINING  EQUIP  &  FACILniES 
ACTIVITY  3  SUBTOTAL 


35.0000 

35.000.0 

35.000.0 

35,0000 

1.500  0 

1.500  0 

1,500  0 

1.500.0 

6.8000 

6.8000 

6,8000 

6.800.0 

8.0000 

8.0000 

4.0000 

4.000.0 

12.7500 

12.7500 

12.750.0 

12,750.0 

20.0000 

20.0000 

10.6000 

18.000.0 

4.6500 

4.6500 

4.650.0 

4,6500 

18,5000 

18.5000 

18,500.0 

18.5000 

5.0000 

5.0000 

5.0000 

5.0000 

9.000.0 

9.0000 

9.000.0 

9.000.0 

2.0000 

2,0000 

2.0000 

2.000.0 

4.8450 

4.8450 

4.8450 

4.8450 

2,5000 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1,500  0 

1.500  0 

1.500  0 

1,500.0 

9,100.0 

9.1000 

9.1000 

9,100.0 

2.0000 

2.0000 

2.0000 

2,0000 

143.145.0 

14O.645.0 

127.245.0 

134,645.0 

24,300.0 

24.3000 

24.300.0 

24.300.0 

7.6500 

7.6500 

5.0000 

4.100.0 

6.6000 

6.6000 

6.600.0 

6.6000 

6.1000 

6,1000 

6.1000 

6,100  0 

44.650.0 

44.650.0 

42.000.0 

41.100.0 

187,795.0 

1 85, 295.0 

f69,245.0 

f  75. 745.0 
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ACTIVITY  4    MISSION  SUPPORT 

A.    SYSTEM  SUPPORT  AND  SERVICES 

4A01     SYSTEM  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPORT  CONTRACT  (SEIC) 

4A02     LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  SERVICES  (LSS) 

4A03     HUMAN  RESOURCE  MGMT  PLAN  FOR  NAS  TRANSITION 

4A04      MIKE  MONRONEY  AERONAUTICAL  CENTER  LEASE 

4A05     IN-PLANT  NAS  CONTRACT  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

4A06     TRANSITION  ENGINEERING  SUPPORT 

4A07     NATIONAL  AIRSPACE  INTEGRATED  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  (NAILS) 

4A08     FREQUENCY/SPECTRUM  ENGINEERING 

4A09     ACQUISITION  OVERSIGHT 

4A10     TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  SERVICES  CONTRACT  (TSSC) 

4A1 1      FAA  SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 

SUBTOTAL  -  SYSTEM  SUPPORT  AND  SERVICES 
ACTIVITY  4  SUBTOTAL 


ACTIVITY  5.  PERSONNEL  AND  RELATED  EXPENSES 
5A01      PERSONNEL  AND  RELATED  EXPENSES 

ACTn/iry  5  subtotal 

TOTAL.  FY  T994  FACIUTIES  ASD  EQUIPMENT 


FY  1994 

FY  1994 

FY  1994 

PRESIDENTS 

HOUSE 

SENATE 

BUDGET 

RECOM- 

RECOM- 

CONFERENCE 

TOTAL 

MENDED 

MENDED 

AGREEMENT 

121.157.0 

110,000.0 

110,000.0 

110,000.0 

12,000.0 

12,000.0 

12.000.0 

12,0000 

1,700.0 

1,700.0 

1.700.0 

1,700.0 

13,200.0 

13,200.0 

13,200.0 

13,200.0 

5,400.0 

5,400.0 

5,400.0 

5,400.0 

48,274.0 

48.2740 

48,274.0 

48.274  0 

7.000.0 

7.000.0 

7,000.0 
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AiT  traffic  control  faalities  consolidation  — 
The  conferees  do  not  agree  with  House  direc- 
tion that  the  FAA  prepare  for  a  more  vigor- 
ous consolidation  of  its  air  traffic  control  fa- 
cilities, and  the  conference  agreenrient  de- 
letes the  $75,000,000  proposed  by  the  House  to 
begin  implementation  of  an  expanded  con- 
solidation effort.  The  administration's  de- 
tailed facility  consolidation  plan  has  only 
recently  been  received,  and  will  be  reviewed 
to  determine  the  need  for  greater  consolida- 
tion in  future  years. 

Advanced  landing  system.— The  conferees 
are  aware  of  efforts  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  develop  and  field  a  new  genera- 
tion, low  cost,  advanced  landing  system 
(ALS).  The  ALS  has  excellent  potential  as  a 
dual  use  technology  and  the  conferees  en- 
courage the  FAA  to  continue  to  work  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide  the 
necessary  assistance  to  support  the  commer- 
cial viability  of  the  ALS. 

SEXRAD  needs  assessment. —Pursuant  to  its 
participation  in  the  National  Implementa- 
tion Plan  for  the  Modernization  and  Associ- 
ated Restructuring  of  the  National  Weather 
Service  (NWS),  the  FAA  is  responsible  for  in- 
stalling new  next  generation  weather  radar 
(NEXRAD)  systems  in  Alaska.  The  conferees 
are  concerned  about  reports  that  Alaska 
may  receive  fewer  NEXRADs  than  originally 
called  for  in  the  Weather  Service  plan. 
Therefore,  the  conferees  direct  the  FAA  ad- 
ministrator, in  consultation  with  the  FAA 
Alaska  Region,  the  NWS  Alaska  Region,  the 
Alaska  Aviation  Safety  Foundation,  the 
Alaska  Air  Carriers  Association,  the  Aircraft 
Owners  and  Pilots  Association,  and  the  Alas- 
ka Volcano  Observatory,  to  prepare  a  study 
on  the  adequacy  and  effect  on  aviation  safe- 
ty of  installing  fewer  than  nine  NEXRADs  in 
Alaska.  The  study  shall  include  an  examina- 
tion and  discussion  of:  Alaska's  unique 
weather,  terrain  and  size;  regional  volcanic 
activity  and  its  effect  on  aviation  psafety; 
statewide  reliance  on  air  transport  (includ- 
ing the  per  capita  number  of  airmen,  aircraft 
and  airports,  and  the  availability  of  alter- 
nate modes  of  transportation);  current 
weather  satellite  and  radar  coverage  of  Alas- 
ka; air  accident  statistics  for  the  state;  the 
percentage  of  land  expected  to  receive 
NEXRAD  coverage  in  the  contiguous  48 
states  compared  to  the  percentage  of  land 
expected   to   receive   NEXRAD   coverage   in 


Alaska  after  all  FAA  and  NWS  NEXRAD  are 
installed;  the  number  of  NEXRADs  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  contiguous  48  states  in  a  geo- 
graphic area  equal  in  size  to  Alaska,  explain- 
ing any  discrepancy  between  that  number 
and  the  number  of  radars  to  be  installed  in 
Alaska;  and  the  relative  merits  of  installing 
nine  NEXRADs  in  Alaska  versus  seven  such 
radars.  The  study  may  also  examine  any 
other  matters  any  of  the  parties  deem  appro- 
priate. The  administrator  shall  submit  his 
findings  by  April  1.  1994  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

The  conferees  do  not  agree  with  the  Senate 
direction  requiring  the  FAA  to  install  nine 
NEXRAD  systems  in  Alaska  at  designated 
locations  and  times.  Instead,  the  conferees 
request  the  study  on  this  issue  described  in 
the  earlier  paragraph  and  included  in  the  bill 
under  amendment  number  180. 

Terminal  stand-alone  radar  training  system 
(TSARTS)—Tl:ie  conferees  agree  with  the 
Senate  position  that  the  FAA  should  make 
every  effort  to  award  the  TSARTS  contract 
to  a  qualified  small  and  disadvantaged  busi- 
ness (8(a)  firm),  rather  than  conduct  a  full 
and  open  competition  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Precision  runway  monitor  program.— The 
conferees  do  not  agree  with  the  Senate's  di- 
rection that  the  Philadelphia  International 
Airport  be  given  priority  consideration  for 
the  installation  of  a  precision  runway  mon- 
itor system. 

Sondirectional  beacons. —The  conferees  do 
not  agree  with  the  Senate  direction  that 
nondirectional  beacons  be  installed  at  cer- 
tain sites  in  Alaska.  It  is  the  conferees'  un- 
derstanding that  such  equipment  has  already 
been  installed  at  each  of  those  locations, 
rendering  additional  direction  unnecessary. 
The  conferees,  however,  direct  FAA  to  study 
the  need  to  upgrade  the  existing  equipment. 

Des  Moines  Airport  instrument  landing  sys- 
tem.—The  conferees  agree  with  the  Senate  di- 
rection that  FAA  accelerate  its  plans  to  up- 
grade the  existing  category  I  instrument 
landing  system  at  the  Des  Moines.  Iowa  Air- 
port to  a  category  II  configuration. 

Aviation  safety  analysis  system.— The  con- 
ferees do  not  agree  with  the  Senate  direction 
that  no  further  purchases  be  made  of  work 
stations  for  the  aviation  safety  analysis  sys- 
tem (ASAS)  until  quantity  discounts  are  as- 
sured, mission  need  statements  are  prepared. 


and  other  justification  is  received.  While  the 
conferees  expect  the  FAA  to  work  diligently 
with  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
to  address  its  concerns  with  this  program 
and  reduce  program  costs,  the  conference 
agreement  does  not  mandate  specific  admin- 
istrative actions  prior  to  further  purchases 
of  work  stations  or  require  individual  mis- 
sion need  statements  for  each  of  the  ASAS 
program  elements. 

Airway  science.— The  conferees  agree  with 
the  Senate  direction  to  provide  $2,800,000 
from  unobligated  balances  of  the  airway 
science  program  to  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  for  initial  operating  costs  of  the  dis- 
tance learning  project,  but  do  not  agree  to 
the  further  direction  that  additional  funding 
be  provided  to  equip  the  receiving  stations  of 
the  airway  science  network. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  SI. 922. 104. (Xk) 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  makes 
$1,922,104,000  available  for  three  years  instead 
of  $1,945,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,988,488,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This 
represents  the  funding  available  under  budg- 
et activities  1  through  4. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Provides  that 
$198,000,000  is  available  for  two  years  instead 
of  $196,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$201,662,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This 
represents  the  funding  available  under  budg- 
et activity  5. 

RESEARCH.  ENGINEERING.  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

Amendment  No.  49:  Appropriates 
$254,000,000  for  research,  engineering,  and  de- 
velopment as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $240,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

A  table  showing  the  distribution  of  this  ap- 
propriation by  project  as  included  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  budget  estimate.  House  rec- 
ommendation. Senate  recommendation,  and 
conference  agreement  follows: 
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Unleaded  aviation  fuels— The  conferees 
agree  that,  of  the  amount  provided,  at  least 
$450,000  is  to  be  allocated  to  further  research 
on  unleaded  aviation  fuels,  as  directed  by  the 
House. 

GRANTS-IN-AID  FOR  AIRPORTS 

(UQUIDATION  OF  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION! 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FLNDi 

Amendment  No.  50.  Limits  obligations  for 
grants-in-aid  for  airport  planning  and  devel- 
opment, and  noise  compatibility  planning 
and  programs  to  $1,690,000,000  instead  of 
$1,500,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,800,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Speafic  projects— The  conferees  agree  to 
the  specific  allocations  of  funding  for  certain 
projects  as  referenced  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate reports.  Locations  and  funding  levels  for 
these  projects  are  as  follows:  OHare  Inter- 
national Airport.  Chicago.  IL.  ($9,400,000); 
Philadelphia  International  Airport.  Philadel- 
phia.   PA.    ($10,000,000);    Luis    Munoz    Marin 


International  Airport.  San  Juan.  PR 
($10  000  000);  and  Clarksburg/Benedum  Air- 
port. Clarksburg.  WV.  ($14,000,000)  In  addi- 
tion, the  conferees  agree  and  direct  that  the 
project  to  extend  runway  16  at  Center  Munic- 
ipal Airport  in  Center.  Texas  be  allocated 
$2,500,000  from  discretionary  funding  pro- 
vided under  this  head. 

Airport  priority  lists— The  conferees  agree 
that  lists  in  Congressional  Committee  re- 
ports directing  the  FAA  to  give  priority  con- 
sideration to  grant  applicants  regarding  de- 
velopment at  certain  specified  airports  are 
neither  effective  at  ensuring  funding  nor  use- 
ful at  identifying  those  airports  with  the 
highest  need  for  federal  assistance.  Over 
time,  these  lists  have  grown  so  large  that 
the  FAA  could  not  conceivably  give  all  listed 
airports  priority  consideration,  and  many 
airports  have  been  included  on  the  lists  with- 
out adequate  analysis  or  review  of  their 
planned  development  projects.  The  conferees 
do  not  intend  to  continue  such  lists  in  future 


years,  and  will  instead  work  with  the  FAA  to 
further  develop  airport  investment  criteria, 
which  provides  a  more  sound  basis  for  Con- 
gressional decisions  on^pecific  airport  devel- 
opment projects. 

Letters  of  intent.— The  conferees  agree  with 
the  Senate  direction  that  the  FAA  award 
new  letters  of  intent  only  after  (1)  scheduled 
LOI  payments  fall  below  50  percent  of  AIP 
discretionary  funding,  and  (2)  FAA  improves 
its  ability  to  estimate  the  impact  of  airport 
development  projects  on  systemwide  capac- 
ity. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

LIMITATION  ON  GENERAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  51:  Limits  general  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration to  $468,856,000  instead  of  $462,961,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $475,731,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  fol- 
lowing amounts; 
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Administrative  expenses —The  conference 
agreement  includes  $252,707,000  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  reflecting  the  following  ad- 
justments from  the  budget  estimate: 

Bonuses  and  awards -$700,000 

General  reduction  -2.000.000 

National  pedestrian  and  bi- 
cyclist clearinghouse   +500.000 

Motor  carrier  safety— The  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $47,674,000  for  motor  carrier 
safety  with  the  reduction  of  $120,000  from  the 
budget  request  to  be  applied  to  bonuses  and 
awards. 

Highway  research,  development,  and  tech- 
nology.—The  conferees  recommend  a  total  of 
$42,525,000  for  highway  research,  develop- 
ment, and  technology,  to  be  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Safety  $5,738,000 

Materials  3.685.000 

Pavements  7.259.000 

Structures  4.860.000 

Environment  4.080.000 

Right-of-way   320.000 

Policy  6.869.000 

Planning  4.389.000 

Motor  carrier 5.345.000 

For  the  pavements  activity,  the  conferees 
recommend  an  increase  of  $500,000  above  the 
budget  estimate  to  be  used  to  study  the 
health  aspects  of  crumb  rubber  modifiers  as 
set  forth  in  the  Senate  report. 

For  the  structures  activity,  the  conferees 
recommend  a  $1,000,000  increase  above  the 
budget  estimate  to  be  applied  equally  to  a 
study  of  bridge  construction  techniques  and 
the  development  of  guidelines  and  training 
materials  concerning  health  and  safety  is- 
sues of  workers  employed  on  bridge  rehabili- 
tation and  restoration  projects. 

For  the  planning  activity,  the  conferees 
recommend  a  net  increase  of  $1,200,000  above 
the  budget  estimate,  reflecting  an  increase 
of  $1,500,000  for  geographic  information  sys- 
tem development  as  set  forth  in  the  House 
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report  and  a  general  reduction  of  $300,000. 
which  still  provides  for  18.5  percent  growth 
above  the  1993  level. 

For  the  motor  carrier  activity,  the  con- 
ferees recommend  a  net  decrease  of  $2,655,000 
from  the  budget  estimate,  reflecting  the  fol- 
lowing adjustments; 

General  reduction -$3,230,000 

Development  and  testing  of 
automated  commercial 
vehicle  roadside  inspec- 
tions    +425.000 

Development  of  guidelines 
for  inspection  and  main- 
tenance   of    wheels    and 

bearings  +150.000 

Intelligent  vehicle/highway  systems.— The 
conference  agreement  includes  a  total  of 
$90,300,000  for  the  intelligent  vehicle/highway 
systems  program  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 
Research  and  development  $28,300,000 

IVHS  operational  tests  15.000.000 

Commercial  vehicle  oper- 
ations    10.000.000 

Automated  highway  sys- 
tem    10.000.000 

Advanced    technology    ap- 

plicWtuJns  15.000.000 

IVHST>rogram  and  systems 

support  12.300.000 

Reflected  in  the  research  and  development 
activity  are  adjustments  of  -$2,000,000  for 
the  proposed  transfer  to  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  and 
+$950,000  to  address  institutional  and  politi- 
cal barriers  to  congestion  pricing  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Humphrey  Institute. 

The  conferees  expect  that  within  the  funds 
provided  for  commercial  vehicle  operations 
$2,000,000  will  be  made  available  for  the  com- 
mercial vehicle  operations  information  sys- 
tem in  Iowa. 

Amendment  No,  52:  Provides  that 
$168,475,000  of  general  operating  expenses 
shall    re'main    available    until    expended   in- 


stead of  $166,460,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $173,850,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
RAILROAD-HIGHWAY  CROSSINGS  PROJECTS 

Amendment  No.  53:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named,  insert:  S30.262.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  that  included  within 
the  funding  recommended  is  $5,462,000  for  the 
Lafayette.  Indiana,  and  $4,800,000  for  the 
Brownsville,  Texas,  railroad-highway  cross- 
ings projects. 

federal-aid  HIGHWAYS 

(LIMITATION  ON  OBLIGATIONS) 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

Amendment  No.  54:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  SI  7. 590. 000. 000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  an  ob- 
ligation limitation  of  $17,590,000,000  Instead 
of  $17,482,663,000  as  proposed  by   the   House 
and  $18,020,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Discretionary    bridge   allocations— The   con- 
ferees direct  that  priority  consideration  be 
given  to  the  following  discretionary  bridge 
projects: 
Eastchester  Creek,  New  York 
23rd  Street  Viaduct,  Denver,  Colorado 
State  routes  1  and  9,  New  Jersey 
Discretionary  interstate  maintenance  alloca- 
tions.—The    conferees    direct    that    priority 
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consideration  be  given  to  the  following  dis-  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

cretionary  interstate  maintenance  projects;  concur    in    the    amendment    of    the    Senate 

I-70/I-25  interchange,  Denver,  Colorado  which  adds  a  public  law  reference  to  the  re- 

1-66  interchange/route  234  bypass,  Virginia  scission  proposed  by  the  House. 

I-15/Forest  Street  interchange.  Utah  baltimore-washington  parkway 

Federal  larids  highways  program^-The  con-  Amendment  No.  57:  Appropriates  $12,800,000 
ferees  direct  that  priority  consideration  be  ^^^  ^^^  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  in- 
given  to  the  following  projects:  ^^^^^  ^^  $16,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House, 

State  route  600,  Virginia  ^^^  g^^^^^  ^^^^  contained  no  similar  appro- 

Steamboat  Creek,  North  Umpqua  Highway.  __i„n_„ 
Oregon 

Foothills  Parkway.  Great  Smoky   Moun-  Kentucky  bridge  project 

tains  National  Park,  Tennessee  Amendment  No.  58:  Appropriates  $12,000,000 

State  road  160.  Pahrump.  Nevada  for   the   Glover  Cary   Bridge   in   Owensboro. 

Interstate  discretionary —The  conferees  dl-  Kentucky    as   proposed    by    the    House.    The 

rect  that  priority  consideration  be  given  to  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  approprla- 

an  Interstate  discretionary  project  on  H-3  in  tion. 

Oahu.  Hawaii.  border  highway  project 

Ferry  boats  and  terminal  facilities -The  con-  Amendment  No.  59;  Appropriates  $6,400,000 

ferees  direct  that  priority  consideration  be  ^^j.  ^j^^  ^^^.^j^^  highway  project  authorized  in 

given  to  the  following  ferry  boats  and  termi-  p^^^,,.^  ^aw  89-795.  The  House  had  proposed 

nal  facilities;  $8,000,000  for  the  border  highway  project.  The 

Hatteras-Ocracoke  Island,  North  Carolina  3^^,^^^  ^j,,  contained  no  similar  appropria- 

Pier  and  loading  facility.  Cape  May.  New  ^^^^ 

jBrSGV 

Passenger  waiting  facility,   Penn's  Land-  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety- 

ing,  Pennsylvania  Ad.ministration 

Parking    and    docks,    Mukllteo    and    Ed-  dper.\tions  and  research 

monds,  Washington  Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  in  technical 

Timber  bridge  research  and  development  pro-  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

ffram.— The    conferees    direct    that    priority  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

consideration  be  given  to  the  Eastern  Neck  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 

Island  Bridge.  Maryland,  project.  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Scenic  byways.— The  conferees  direct  that  Restore     the     matter    stricken     by     said 

priority  consideration  be  given  to  the  follow-  amendment,  amended  as  follows: 

Ing  scenlG  byways  projects;  operations  and  research 

Tri-state    highway    101.    Washington.    Or-  pg^  expenses  necessary  to  discharge  the  func- 

egon,  and  California  „o„j  gf  (f,g  Secretary  with  respect  to  traffic  and 

Holson  Valley  road,  LeFlore  County,  Call-  tiigi^^ay  safety  under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 

fornia  motion  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (Public  Law  92- 

Intelligent      vehicle/highway     systems     cor-  _,„   ^^  amended)  and  the  National  Traffic  and 

ridors.— The  conference  agreement  provides  ^^^^^  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  S75.909.000.  to  remain 

for  the  following  allocation  of  funds  for  in-  available  until  September  30.  1996. 

telligent  vehicle  liigh way  systems:  .^he  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Albuquerque.    New    Mexico  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 

(Sandla  Labs)  2.000,000  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Bronx'Northern  Manhattan  The    conference    agreement    appropriates 

ATMS  2.400,000  $75,909,000  for  the  general  fund  portion  of  the 

Buffalo/Niagara              Falls  operations  and  research  activities  of  the  Na- 

ATMS  2.000.000  tional   Highway  Traffic   Safety   Administra- 

Charlotte,    North   Carolina  tion.  instead  of  $74,221,000  as  proposed  by  the 

(CARAT)  6.000,000  Hou.se  and  no  appropriation  as  proposed  by 

Chicago.  Illinois  (Advance)                  6,000,000  the  Senate. 

Gary-Chicago-Mllwaukee  operations  and  research 

corridor  .  2.500,000 

George   Mason    University.  (Highway  trust  fund. 

Virginia  2.000.000  Amendment  No.  61:  Deletes  language  pro- 
Houston.  Texas,  corridor  ...  2.000.000  posed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have  al- 
Johnson  City.  Tennessee  ...                   2.500.000  lowed   funding  for  activities  authorized   by 

Minnesota  (GuideStar)  6.000.000  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 

Montgomery             County,  ings  Act  and  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 

Maryland  ATMS  1.000.000  Vehicle  Safety  Act  to  be  derived  from  the 

New  York   State  Thruway  highway  trust  fund.  The  House  bill  contained 

(electronic  tolls) 6,400,000  no  similar  language. 

Northeast  corridor  (MD  to  Amendment  No.  62:  Appropriates  $48,236,000 

CT) 1.000,000  for  the  highway  trust  fund  portion  of  oper- 

Oakland  County.  Michigan  atlons   and   research   activities   of   the    Na- 

(Fast-Trac)  20.000,000  tional   Highway  Traffic  Safety   Admlnlstra- 

San  Diego.  California  5.000.000  tion  instead  of  $46,780,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Seattle.  Washington  (Sno-  House   and  $128,311,000   as   proposed   by   the 

homish)   1,500,000  Senate. 

Southeast               Michigan  The  conference  agreement  for  operations 

(SMART)  4,500.000  and    research    (general    fund    and    highway 

State  route  9.  New  Jersey  trust  fund  combined)  includes  the  following 

(smart  bus)  1.500.000  adjustments  to  the  President's  budget  re- 
Toll  road  ETTM.  Atlantic  quest 

City.  New  Jersey  3.000,000  R„iemakine- 

TRANSCOM,     New     York/  ""NeTcar  assessment  pro- 
New  Jersey 2,200,000  gram  side  impact  tests                    -$600,000 

(RESCISSION)  Fuel  economy  studies -801,000 

Amendment  No.  55;  Deletes  centerheading  Enforcement: 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Discretionary         compU- 

Amendment  No.  56;  Reported  in  technical  ance  Increase  +100.000 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  Odometer  fraud  grants  ...                   - 100,000 
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Highway  safety; 

Reduction   to   growth   in 
alcohol  Initiatives  -350,000 

Limit    growth     In    drug 
evaluation  program  -1,200,000 

Target  occupant   protec- 
tion initiatives  -661,000 

Limit    emergency    medi- 
cal services  -364.000 

Increase  older  driver  re- 
search    +50,000 

Limit  growth  in  other  re- 
search    -13.000 

Delete     computer     dem- 
onstration    -100.000 

Model    accident    records 
automation  system  +1,000,000 

Grant  administration  -115,000 

Research  and  analysis: 

Advanced  driving  simula- 
tor    -2.000,000 

Traffic  injury  studies  +300,000 

Data  analysis  program  ...  -215,000 

Limit  growth  in  fatal  ac- 
cident statistics  -100.000 

Limit  growth  in  national 
accident  statistics  -150.(XK) 

State  data  program  -200.000 

General  administration: 

Reduction     to    strategic 

planning  -75.000 

Accountwide  adjustments; 

Reduction  to  training -19.000 

Hold  travel  to  fiscal  year 
1993  level  -24.000 

Permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion    -60.000 

Reduction  to  awards  and 
bonuses  -97.000 

Printing    and    reproduc- 
tion    -100.000 

Computer  support -100,000 

New  car  assessment  program  (NCAP)  tests. — 
NHTSA  has  announced  recently  that  it  will 
utilize  the  Hybrid  III  test  dummy  solely  in 
NCAP  testing  beginning  with  automobile 
model  year  1996.  Automobile  model  years 
1994  and  1995  will  be  transitional  years  with 
NCAP  tests  conducted  with  either  the  Hy- 
brid n  or  Hybrid  III  test  dummy  for  non-air- 
bag  equipped  seating  positions  depending  on 
which  dummy  is  designated  by  the  manufac- 
turer. The  conferees  agree  that  during  this 
transitional  period  NHTSA  shall  disclose  in 
its  press  releases  and  other  materials  releas- 
ing NCAP  test  results  if  the  Hybrid  II 
dummy  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  NCAP 
data.  This  disclosure  should  be  factual  and 
consistent  with  the  agency's  overall  efforts 
to  make  NCAP  test  results  more  understand- 
able for  consumers. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  $600,000 
requested  to  initiate  side  Impact  tests  In  the 
NCAP.  The  conferees  agree  to  reconsider  this 
Issue  at  a  future  date. 

Discretionary  compliance  activities. — The 
conference  agreement  includes  $100,000  over 
the  budget  request  to  be  applied  at  the  agen- 
cy's discretion  to  safety  compliance  activi- 
ties. 

Drug  evaluation  and  classification  (DEC)  pro- 
gram.—The  conferees  agree  that  NHTSA  may 
determine  the  distribution  of  appropriated 
funds  for  the  DEC  program  between  research 
and  development,  systems  support,  training 
and  public  information  and  education.  This 
distribution  should  be  consistent  with  the 
conferees'  desire  that  the  program's  manage- 
ment and  training  delivery  functions  be 
transferred  expeditiously  to  the  states. 

Model  accident  records  automation  system, 
phase  //.—The  conferees  agree  that  the 
$1,000,000  provided  for  the  model  accident 
records   automation    demonstration    project 
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shall  be  the  final  installment  of  federal  sup- 
port for  this  project.  With  the  SI ,000,000  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1993,  the  total  federal 
contribution  shall  be  limited  to  $2,000,000. 

tifesaveTs  conference.— The  conferees  are 
impressed  by  the  annual  Lifesavers  Con- 
ference on  Highway  Safety  Priorities,  a  pub- 
lic-private sector  cooperative  effort  which 
brin^  together  national,  stale,  community 
and  volunteer  traffic  safety  professionals  to 
share  Information  on  programs  and  activi- 
ties which  save  lives  and  reduce  injuries  on 
the  nations  highways.  The  conferees  expect 
NHTSA  to  continue  to  play  a  role  in  support- 
ing these  important  annual  conferences. 

Regional  operations  staffing— The  con- 
ference agreement  provides  that  not  more 
than  93  full-time  permanent  positions  and  95 
full-time  equivalent  staff  years  in  fiscal  year 
1994  shall  be  available  for  activities  con- 
ducted in  headquarters  and  the  field  related 
to  NHTSA  regional  operations. 

Civil  rights  office— The  conference  agree- 
ment provides  for  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  GRA.NTS 
(LIQUIDATION  OF  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION  i 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 
Amendment  No.  63:  Provides  $5,153,000  for 
the  administration  of  the  section  402  pro- 
gram as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
S4.8OO.0OO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  speci- 
fied certain  costs  associated  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  section  402  program.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  language. 
FEDERAL  Railroad  Administration 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 
Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates  S12.01 1.000 
for  the  office  of  the  administrator  instead  of 
S14. 865,000    as    proposed    by    the    House    and 
S9. 990,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  fol- 
lowing changes  to  the  budget  request: 

Hold  travel  &  transpor- 
tation of  persons  to  the 

fiscal  year  1993  level  -$39,000 

Industry  analysis  of  short- 
haul  freight  markets  -50,000 

Reprogramming  of  unobli- 
gated balances  -1,100.000 

Alaska  Railroad  environ- 
mental remediation;  re- 
programming  -1,900.000 

Delete    4    positions   and   4 

FTEs -300.000 

Reduce  bonuses  and  merit 

pay(PMRS)  -47.000 

Intercity  origin  and  destination  survey.— The 
conferees  agree  that  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  in  conjunction  with  Am- 
trak.  shall  initiate  an  origin  and  destination 
survey  of  intercity  rail  passenger  ridership. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Provides  $2,435,000 
available  until  expended  instead  of  $2,485,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,435,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  represents  the 
level  of  funding  provided  for  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road and  for  contract  support. 

LOCAL  RAIL  FREIGHT  ASSISTANCE 
Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $17,000,000 
for  local   rail   freight  assistance   instead  of 
$10,000,000   as   proposed    by    the    House    and 
$20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Project  selection —The  conferees  agree  with 
the  direction  of  the  House  that  LRFA  grant 
awards  are  to  be  based  upon  the  results  of 
benefit-cost  analysis,  other  meint-based  cri- 
teria, and  statutory  mandates,  without  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  awards  in  any  particu- 
lar state. 


Specific  projects —The  conferees  agree  that 
priority  consideration  should  be  given  to 
grant  applications  from  railroads  listed  in 
the  House  and  Senate  reports,  provided  the 
projects  are  of  sufficient  merit  and  rank  high 
in  benefit-cost  analysis,  with  the  exception 
of  the  project  to  rehabilitate  rail  line  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Binghamton.  New  York. 
A  loan  guarantee  has  been  providedfor  that 
project  as  described  in  amendments  number 
79  and  80 

RAILROAD  SAFETY 
Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $44,420,000 
for  railroad  safety   instead  of  $43,927,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $44,434,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  fol- 
lowing changes  to  the  budget  request: 
Safety    regulation/program 
administration: 
Provide  one-half  the  re- 
quested     IncreaLse      in 
data    management    ac- 
tivities    -$214,000 

Accountwide  adjustments: 

Overtime  costs  -50,000 

Travel  budget  for  train- 
ing    -165.000 

Reduce       bonuses       and 

awards  (PMRS)  -67.000 

Amendment  No.  69:  Provides  $2,711,000 
available  until  expended  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1,357,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  This  represents  the  level  of  fund- 
ing provided  for  the  automated  track  inspec- 
tion program  and  for  data  management  ac- 
tivities. 

RAILROAD  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment  No.  70:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  S37.613.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$37,613,000  for  railroad  research  and  develop- 
ment instead  of  $20,166,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $17,113,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  fol- 
lowing changes  to  the  budget  request: 
Equipment.         operations, 
and  HAZMAT: 

Equipment    and    compo- 
nents    -$300,000 

Operating  practices  -100.000 

Hazardous  materials -200.000 

Track,  structures  and  train 
control: 

Track  and  components  ...  -  100.000 

Fiber-reinforced  ties  +250.000 

Maglev'high  speed  rail: 

Maglev       research       and 

analysis  +20.000.000 

High  speed  rail  safety: 

Reprogramming.  1992 

HSR  study   -500.000 

RSlD  facilities: 

Transportation  Test  Cen- 
ter upgrades  +400.000 

Administration: 

Reduce       bonuses       and 

awards(PMRS)  -3.000 

NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Amendment  No.  71:  Appropriates 
$225,000,000  for  the  northeast  corridor  im- 
provement program  instead  of  $130,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $250,000,000  as  pro- 


posed by  the  Senate.  All  funds  are  made 
available  until  expended,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

U.S.  content  of  higti  speed  trainsets. — The 
conferees  do  not  agree  with  the  Senate  direc- 
tion that  Amtrak  should  establish  a  goal  of 
at  least  80  percent  U.S.  content  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  high  speed  trainsets.  and 
that  Amtrak  should  advise  the  Congress 
prior  to  contract  award  if  the  corporation 
plans  to  deviate  substantially  from  that 
goal.  The  conferees  are  unsure  at  this  time 
what  impact  such  a  restriction  could  have  on 
Amtrak's  ability  to  achieve  full  and  timely 
competition  for  this  program.  However,  the 
conferees  are  in  agreement  on  the  general 
goal  that  Amtrak  should  seek  to  maximize 
the  U.S.  content  of  the  new  trainsets.  at  a 
minimum  being  consistent  with  provisions  of 
the  Buy  American  Act.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  is  encouraged  to  review  this 
issue  with  Amtrak.  and  set  appropriate  goals 
to  ensure  maximum  U.S.  job  creation  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram. 

GRANTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD 
PASSENGER  CORPORATION 

Amendment  No.  72:  Appropriates 
$546,700,000  in  total  funding  for  grants  to  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak).  instead  of  $431,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $559,580,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  $351,700,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$351,000,000  to  cover  Amtrak's  operating 
losses  and  labor  protection  costs  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  and.  in  addition. 
$700,000  to  cover  35  percent  of  the  estimated 
operating  losses  for  a  second  403(b)  train  to 
run  between  Raleigh  and  Charlotte.  North 
Carolina.  Amtrak  was  provided  funding  to 
support  this  service  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Bill.  1992,  and  Amtrak  was  directed 
to  support  such  service  at  that  time.  It  is 
therefore  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  that 
from  a  funding  standpoint,  this  is  not  new 
403(b)  service.  Instead,  it  is  continuation  of 
service  for  which  Amtrak  has  received  fund- 
ing since  fiscal  year  1992.  The  conferees  fur- 
ther agree  that  Amtrak's  contribution  in 
support  of  this  second  403(b)  train  should  not 
exceed  $700,000  in  any  one  year. 

Potential  personnel  reductions  at  Amtrak. — 
The  conferees  have  provided  the  greatest 
amount  of  operating  assistance  possible  for 
Amtrak  given  the  severe  budget  restraints 
faced  by  the  Congress.  The  conferees  under- 
stand that  Amtrak  could  face  budget  short- 
falls as  a  result  of  the  continued  slowdown  in 
Amtrak  revenues  and  the  amount  of  operat- 
ing assistance  provided.  The  carrier  has  indi- 
cated a  need  to  lay  off  personnel  to  respond 
to  the  operating  shortfall.  The  conferees 
have  serious  concerns  about  how  any  such 
layoffs  will  be  implemented.  A  recent  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  cited  flaws  and 
discrepancies  in  Amtrak's  maintenance  pro- 
gram. Nevertheless.  Amtrak  laid  off  substan- 
tial numbers  of  maintenance  as  well  as  safe- 
ty-sensitive operating  personnel.  By  con- 
trast, according  to  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  the  man- 
agement  ranks  were   reduced   only   through 
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attrition.  It  is  the  conferees  intent  that,  to  the    Senate.   The    House   bill    contained   no  pics.    Such   events   present   unique   and   ex- 

the  maximum  extent  possible,  any  further  similar  appropriation.  traordinary      transportation      management 

reductions  in  force  to  the  carrier  be  focused  high-speed  ground  transportation  challenges  for  local  transportation  and  pub- 

'''Z%Z'^ir^'l  l4:^'Reported  in  technical  <uQuidation  of  contract  authorization,  [^.eeruV'thr '^A^^ring^ll'ailabfe  Zl 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  (HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND)  j^gj^jg  discretionary  authority,  to  provide  suf- 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  Amendment  No,  83:  Restores  limitation  on  ficient    funding   to   assist   each   sponsor   in 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  obligations  of  $3,500,000  and  liquidating  cash  managing  the  transportation  and  safety-re- 

an  amendment  as  follows:  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  for  the  high-speed  laied  aspects  of  hosting  the  1994  World  Cup 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  ground  transportation  program  proposed  by  soccer  games  to  be  held  at  nine  different  lo- 

by  said  amendment,  insert:  S195.000.000.  not  to  the  House  and  authorized  in  section  1036  of  cations  FTA  should  give  priority  to  requests 

become  available  until  July  1.  1994  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Effi-  for  capital  items  that  can  be  used  on  a  con- 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  gjency  Act  of  1991.  tinuing  basis  either  at  the  venue  site  or  at 

Will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  „,»,„_  „!»..„       a      .v,     •     i    k  .<         r  .u 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  high-speed  ground  transportation  °^^^'"  f  \f  """^.^"^  ,'^f  jurisdiction  of  the  ap- 

The  conference  agreement  provides  development  plicant.  Items  m  this  category  include  roll- 
$195,000,000  for  Amtrak  capital  improve-  Amendment  No.  84:  Deletes  limitation  on  '"8^  ^^^^-  electronic  and  other  signs  used  for 
ments.  and  delays  the  availability  of  the  full  obligations  of  $79,191,000  and  appropriation  multilingual  and  other  purposes,  traffic  con- 
amount  until  July  1.  1994.  from  the  general  fund  of  $2,091,000  for  the  ^'^°\  learners,   and   congestion   management 

Amendment  No.  75:  Deletes  language  pro-  high-speed   ground    transportation    develop)-  equipment, 

posed  by  the  House  which  would  prohibit  the  ment  program  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  formula  grants 

Secretary   of  Transportation    from    making  House  bill  contained  no  such  appropriation.  Amendment  No.  88:  Reported  in  technical 

new  loans  or  new  loan  guarantees  authorized  but  included  funds  for  a  similar  program,  to  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

under  45  U.S.C.  602  during  fiscal  year  1994.  be  derived  from  the  highway  trust  fund,  as  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provi-  described  in  amendment  number  83.  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 

sion.  High-speed    ground    transportation    develop-  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  76:  Deletes  language  pro-  ment.— The  conference  agreement  does  not  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 

posed  by  the  House  which  would  require  no  provide  funding  for  the  administration's  high  ment.  insert:  S2. 4 14. 867. 000 

funds  to  be  expended  or  reserved  for  expendi-  speed  ground  transportation  (high  speed  rail)  and 

ture  pursuant  to  45  U.S.C.  601(e).  The  Senate  initiative  because  the  program  is  not  yet  au-  „„  „„„„  ^e.    nr.»  ^■x  r.r  ►>,<.  u«„=«  ^,.».^<,=^^ 

bill  contained  no  similar  provision.  thorized   This  vear   both  the  House  and  Sen-  °"  ^^^  ^'  ""^  ^^  °^  ^^^  "°"^  engrossed 

Amendment  No    77    Deletes  lantruatfe  pro-  ^^°^^^2,^    ^^^^  ^^^'^-  °°^^  ^^^  noxxse  and  ben  ^,j,j    ^^   2750,  delete  ••$1,324.916.000"  and  in- 

Amenumeni.  iio.    i  (    ueieteb  language  pro  ^       Transportation      Appropriations      Sub-  --^f  i„  u,,,,  th^,-<>«f  »i  ?«.«  oic  nnn 

posed  by  the  House  which  would  require  Am-  committees  held  hearings  soecificallv  on  the  ^^  "  '^"  thereot Sl.284.916.000 

trak  to  utilize  the  fundine  orovided  in  this  committees  neia  nearings  speciiicai  y  on  tne  r^^  managers  on   the  part  of  the  Senate 

iraK  to  utilize  ine  lunuing  proviuea  in  tnis  ^         ^f  ^    jj  ^     ^^  ^^jj  transportation.  As  a  ^^,■^  ^^^^  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 

Act   for   operating    losses   only    for   certain  result  of  these  hearine-s  the  conferees  have  a  *•"  ">ove  to  concur  in  the  amendment  Of  the 

specified  catCKories  of  expenses   The  Senate  "^^^"'^  °'  ^^^^^  nearings,  the  conierees  nave  a  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 

speciiiea  categories  oi  expenses    ine  senate  great  appreciation  for  the  merits  of  federal  xhe    conference    aereempnt    limits    tntjil 

?eV^e:s°:greT?oTf^an7rrsmctron?oVth"  -vestment  in  high  speed  rail  systems  in  budget  auSty  forTi^ula  g^ants'^'S 
management  of  Imtrak's  operating  Z^ll^T^il'^f^^r^^L'^Tl'tZ:'^^^^^^^  $2,414,867,000  instead  of  $2,404,867,000  as  pro- 
until  the  report  of  the  General  Accounting  *"  expenditure  represents  a  sound  transpor-  ^^^^  ^y  the  House  and  $2,336,000,000  as  pro- 
Office  (GAO)  on  the  adequacy  of  Amtrak's  fi-  '^"°"  investment.  In  addition  to  providing  p^ged  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  agree  to 
nancial  management  practices  and  account-  ''ri'H'^rvltTp^7on^nH'3°«^hs^^^^^  P''°^"^«  $1,284,916,000  in  new  budget  authority 
ing  systems  is  completed  and  reviewed  by  '«'=,^  rf.T/rL  Til^vonn^^^^  *"<^  *  limitation  on  obligations  of 
the  Congress  ^^'^^  '"  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^"^"^^^  conservation  and  ji.i29.951.000  for  transit  formula  grants. 

Amendment  No    78-  Deletes  language  pro-  environmental  protection  as  well  as  opportu-  Amendment  No.  89:  Limits  obligations  for 

posed  by  the  House  which  would  require  Am-  ""^'«^  ^°'^  technology  transfer  generating  ex-  operating  assistance   to  $802,278,000  as   pro- 

trak  to  maintain  adequate  information  in  its  Pan^led    employment    opportunities    in    the  posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $752,278,000  as 

financial   management  systems  to  monitor  ""'^^d  States.  However,  the  conferees  can-  proposed  by  the  House, 

and  account  for  the  specific  uses  of  appro-  ""^  support  an  appropriation  for  a  sizable  transit  planning  and  research 

priated  funds^  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  jl^^ity'to^rev  ewThTspecTfifs^tlltutSy  s^ruc':  Amendment  No.  90:  Appropriates  $48,125,000 

Sim    ar    provision.     Accord  ng     to     Amtrak.  ^■""''•y  ^-o  review  tne  bpeciiic  SLatuiory  siruc  transit  nlannin^  and  research  instpart  nf 

such  a  provision  would  be  an  unreasonable  ^ure  and  intent  of  the  program  as  stipulated  g,  ^^S^' ^^""^'^sef  bv    the    Hou^    and 

hiirrtpn  anrt  wnniri  v>p  rtiffir-„if  tr^  imnipmpnt  '"  an  enacted  authorization.  The  conferees  ZrL'^^J^          proposea    oy    tne    nouse    ana 

burden  and  would  be  difficult  to  implement.  forward  to  reviewine-  this  authori^Ation  J50.875.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

given  the  current  status  of  the  Corporation's  '<'°''  forward  to  reviewing  this  authorization  Amendment  No  91   Limits  total  budget  au- 

arrountinif  svstem  0"ce  it  is  enacted  and  will  consider  funding  Amenament  wo.  s»i   i^imits  total  ouagei  au 

accounting  system.  nroeram    either  in  the  context  of  a  ^hority  for  transit  planning  and  research  to 

railroad  REHABiL.T.vriON  AND  IMPROVEMENT  fuppTemS  approSions  requTst  for  fi^  ^-^'^  ''"'TtfnS,'^-'^  *"  "'T^"  ^^ 

program  cal  year  1994  or  as  part  of  the  President's  ^^^  «°"«e  and  $95,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 

Amendment     No.     79:      Provides     up     to  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1995.  ^^^^^^       ,                                »  w-  .    k  »       ,v. 

$5,000,000    in    loan    guarantee    commitments  The  conference  agreement  distributes  the 

pursuant  to  section  511  of  Public  Law  94-210.  '^^^'^  "'''"'  «"*«E  OF  high-speed  ground  rending  as  follows: 

as  amended,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in-  transportation  development                  Metropolitan  planning  $42,750,000 

stead   of  no   new   loan   guarantee   commit-  (Liquidation  of  contract  authorization,  Rural     transit    assistance 

ments  as  proposed  by  the  House.  (HIGHWAY  trust  FUND)                              program  4.750.000 

Amendment  No.  80:   Appropriates  $250,000  Amendment    No.    85:    Deletes    liquidating  State     planning     and     re- 

for  the  cost  of  such  loan  guarantee  commit-  ^.^j,  appropriation  of  $77,100,000  out  of  the        search  program 8.750.000 

ments.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  highway  trust  fund  for  the  high-speed  ground  Transit      cooperative      re- 
bill  contained  no  similar  appropriation,  transportation    development    program    pro-  search  program  ..........                        ^'I^S'SS? 

national  MAGNETIC  LEVITATION  prototype  posed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  con-  Nationa  Transit  Institute                   3.000.000 

development  tained  no  similar  appropriation.  search  p?ogram^           "^'                24  250  000 

.LIMITATION  ON  OBLIGATIONS)  FEDERAL  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION                         Searcn  program  ^'^.ZM.WU 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND)  The  conferees  agree  tnat  witnin  the  na- 

AUMiNis  I  rvA  1 1 V  £•  tiXrciNSiiio  tional      DlaiiiiinE^     and     research     Drofirr*am 

an^JToHt'l^'f^r  natinn.^Ti^ fpHo  ?pS!nn  Amendment  No.  86:  Appropriates  $21,295,000  $500,000  is  for  the  team  transit  program  of 

authority  for  national  magnetic  levitation  ,        j        ■  .     ^.             •-•-     r  ^,      ,,.           ^      ,.  ^         ,..        m        ...   .r, 

,r„o„i„„>\,..„f«f„..^  ^=,.„i^ Z, »  „o ^„c^A  fot"  administrative  expenses  as  proposed  by  the   Minnesota   Metropolitan  Transit  Com- 

hT  the  Hr^,?p  Tnst'lart  of  i  Hm!r=,tf:^n^nn'^^hf^  the  Senate  instead  of  $19,569,000  as  proposed  mission.  $2,250,000  is  for  the  phosphoric  acid 

by  the  House  instead  of  a  limitation  on  obli-     .     ^ „„                                                »-•-  \.,.,          j, 

(rations  of  $27  900  000  as  nrooosed  bv  the  Sen  ^^  ^^^  House.  fuel   cell   bus   technology   development   pro- 

!fp    ^n  ,r,n^'nHaH;n^?  t-S  (^  n^  ho!  hfil  Amendment  No.  87:  Limits  total  budget  au-  gram.  $1,000,000  is  for  continued  research  on 

ate.  An  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  has  been     ^i, ;,.,     ^ -j~i_i„. .i.  ~     » „_     ^^  Zv.    ^     i             »    ^        •.•   .         ■      •• 

included   for   matlev   research   and   analvsis  l^^ority     for     administrative     expenses     to  the  deployment  of  an  mertial  navigation  sys- 
Lnt^rnps    nnTpr    ,„,If/,^lt,     ^Tji^p.    70  $39,457,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  tem.  and  $6,250,000  is  for  phase  2  of  the  ad- 
activities    under    amendment    number    70.  r»o-T.7oi  nnn                   j  w    »i.    n  ^  ^    \1     ,        ^         -.tl 
"Railroad  research  and  deveionment  "  °^  $37,731,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  vanced  technology  transit  bus  program, 
nauroaa  researcn  ana  oeveiopmeni  .  r^^^  conferees  note  that  in   the  past  the  The  conferees  endorse  the  language  in  the 
(LIQUIDATION  OF  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION)  Congress  has  supported  the  efforts  of  several  House  Committee's  report  that  now  is  not 
(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUNDI  U.S.  cities  Sponsoring  international  sporting  the  time  to  devote  scarce  budget  resources 
Amendment    No.    82:    Deletes    liquidating  events  including  the  Pan-American  games,  to  the  suspended  light  rail  technology  pro- 
cash  appropriation  of  $27,900,000  proposed  by  the  World  University  games  and  the  Olym-  gram. 
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1  KL  ?.  1    r  LND  SHARE  OF  TRANSFT  PROGRAMS 

(LIQUIDATION  OF  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION) 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

Amendment  No.  92:  Reported  in  technical 
dlsa^eement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  SI.  195.000.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$1,195,000,000  for  the  trust  fund  share  of  tran- 
sit programs,  instead  of  $1,140,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $1,076,133,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  ^ 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  SI  .129.951 .000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$1. 129,951, Oro  from  the  mass  transit  account 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  formula  grants 
Instead  of  $1,079,951,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $1,011,064,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  94:  Provides  $44,125,000 
from  the  mass  transit  account  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  transit  planning  and  re- 
search as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$39,126,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS 

(LIMITATION  ON  OBLIGATIONS) 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

Amendment  No.  95:  Limits  obligations  for 
discretionary  grants  to  $1,785,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,707,425,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  96:  Provides  $357,000,000  for 
buses  and  bus  related  facilities  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $354,315,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  conference  agree- 
ment provides  for  the  following  distribution 
of  funds: 


Location 

Amount 

Albuquerque,   New   Mexico 

Intermodal  center 

Jl. 750. 000 

Atlanta.  Georgia  

4,000.000 

Camden.  New  Jersey  facil- 

ity  

800.000 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa  

3.000,000 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

4,000.000 

Clark  County.  Nevada  

2,500,000 

Cleveland,  Ohlb  

3.500.000 

Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas  

1,500,000 

Dallas.  Texas  

4.000.000 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  

2,000,000 

El  Paso,  Texas  

5,000,000 

Fairfax  County.  Virginia  ... 

6,000,000 

Fuel  cell  buses          

3.000,000 

Kauai.    Hawaii    motorpool 

facility  

1,750,000 

Lake  County.  Ohio  

2,000.000 

Lan*  County  Transit.  Eu- 

gene. Oregon 

2.000.000 

Laredo.  Texas  

4.500,000 

Las  Vegas  Valley.  Nevada 

4.500.000 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  tran- 

sit transfer  

2.100.000 

Los      Angeles.      California 

Union      Station      Inter- 

modal    

8.000.000 

Louisville.  Kentucky 

2.000.000 

Miami.  Florida  

3.000.000 

Location  Amount 

Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  3.000.000 

MTC,  Minnesota  7,000,000 

Nassau  County,  New  York  12,000.000 

New  Orleans.  Louisiana 5.000,000 

Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  1.000,000 

Orlando,  Florida  2.500.000 

Philadelphia.       Pennsylva- 
nia—Erie Avenue  l.OOO.OOO 

Philadelphia.      Pennsylva- 
nia—Mldvale  garage  9.000.000 

Pioneer  Valley,  Massachu- 
setts    1.000.000 

Rutland.  Vermont 

multimodal  facility  1.500.000 

Sacramento.  California  4.0OO.0OO 

Salem.  Oregon  3.800.000 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 3.000.000 

San  Francisco  Bay  area 3.000.000 

San     Juan.     Puerto     Rico 

intermodal  facility  2.500.000 

Santa  Barbara.  California  3.000.000 

Seattle.  Washington  4.700.000 

Silver     Spring.     Maryland 

Intermodal  facility  1.500.000 

Sioux  Falls.  South  DakoU  2.4OO.0OO 
South  Amboy.  New  Jersey 

multimodal 500.000 

South  Bend.  Indiana  Inter- 
modal facility 3.100.000 

Southeast  Michigan 

(SMART)  5.000.000 

St.  Louis.  Missouri  4.0OO.0OO 

State  of  Illinois  17.000.000 

State  of  Iowa  8.000.000 

State  of  Maine 2.000.000 

State  of  Missouri  8.000.000 

State  of  North  Carolina 12.000.000 

State  of  Ohio  14.000.000 

State  of  Oklahoma  5.000.000 

State  of  Tennessee  8.000.000 

State  of  Wisconsin  5.000.000 

Tahoe  Area  Regional  Tran- 
sit System  facility 2.10O.0OO 

Topeka.  Kansas  8.000.000 

Tucson.  Arizona   1.500.000 

Tulsa.  Oklahoma  1.000.000 

Wheeling.     West     Virginia 

intermodal  facility  8.500.000 

WUllamsport.      Pennsylva- 
nia    2.500.000 

Unallocated  100.000.000 


Total 


357.000.000 


The  conferees  agree  that  within  the  total 
for  the  sUte  of  Illinois  Is  $1,900,000  for  com- 
pressed natural  gas  buses  and  a  fuel  station 
in  Springfield  and  $5,500,000  is  for  replace- 
ment buses  and  the  EklwardsvUle  transit  cen- 
ter in  Madison  County. 

Amendment  No.  97:  Provides  $667,940,000  for 
new  fixed  guideway  systems  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $593,050,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  following  distribution  of  funds: 

Proitct  Amount 

Bos  ton -Portland  Com- 
muter Rail  $9,500,000 

Chicago  Central  Area 
Circulator 24.090.000 

Chicago  Circulator— prior 
year  (8.500.000) 

Cincinnati  Commuter  Rail 
Project  1.350.000 

Cleveland  Dual  Hub  800.000 

Dallas  South  Oak  Cliff  40.000.000 

Dallas  South  Oak  Cliff— 
prior  year  (4.000.000) 

Florida  Trl-County  Com- 
muter    10.000.000 

Hawthorne-Warwick  Com- 
muter    6.700.000 

Houston  Regional  Bus  Plan 
Program  39.000.000 
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Protect  Amount 

Houston     Regional     Bu»— 
prior  year  (1.000.000) 

Lakewood     Freehold     and 
Matawan 3.000.000 

Los     Angeles     MOS-2     & 
MOS-3 170.000.000 

Maryland   Commuter   Rail 
Project   23.500.000 

Memphis     Regional      Rail 
Project  500.000 

Milwaukee  East-West  Cor- 
ridor-prior year  (3.000.000) 

New  Jersey  Urban  Core  62.500.000 

New  Orleans  Canal  Street  3.600.000 

New  York  Queens  Connec- 
tion    65.000.000 

Northeast  Ohio  Commuter 
Rail  1.000.000 

Orange  County  Transltway  15.500.000 

Orlando  Streetcar  Project  3.000.000 

Pittsburgh                Busway 
Projects  36.700.000 

Pittsburgh                Busway 
Projects— prior  year  (5.000.000) 

Portland     Westslde      LRT 
Project  83.500.000 

S.F.       BART       Extension/ 
Tasman  Corridor  28.200.000 

Sacramento     LRT    Exten- 
sion Project  1.000.000 

Salt  Lake  City  South  LRT 
Project  3.000.000 

Secretary's       Discretion- 
prior  year  (45.000.000) 

South         Boston         Piers 
Transltway  10.000.000 

South         Boston         Piers 

Transltway— prior  year  ..  (10.000.000) 

South   Jersey   alternatives 

analysis  500.000 

St.     Louis    METRO    Link 
LRT  Project  15.200.000 

Twin    Cities    Central    Cor- 
ridor    2.800.000 

Wisconsin     Central     Com- 
muter   8.000.000 

Total 667.940.000 

Total— prior  year (76.500.000) 

Amendment  No.  98:  Provides  $24,090,000  for 
the  Chicago  Central  Area  Circulator  Project 
instead  of  $55,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
Amendment  No.  99;  Provides  $800,000  for 
the  Cleveland  Dual  Hub  Corridor  Project  and 
$9,500,000  for  the  Boston.  Massachusetts  to 
Portland.  Maine  Commuter  Rail  Project.  The 
House  proposed  $1,600,000  for  the  Cleveland 
Dual  Hub  Corridor  project  only  and  the  Sen- 
ate proposed  $14,500,000  for  the  Boston  to 
Portland  Commuter  Rail  Project  only. 

Amendment  No.  100:  Provides  $40,000,000  for 
the  Dallas  South  Oak  Cliff  LRT  Project  in- 
stead of  $60,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $38,720,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  101:  Provides  $39,000,000  for 
the  Houston  Regional  Bus  Plan  Program  of 
Projects  instead  of  $40,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $14,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  102:  Provides  $62,500,000  for 
the  New  Jersey  Urban  Core  instead  of 
$2,000,000  for  alternatives  analysis  for  the 
Kansas  City  South  Corridor  LRT  Project  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $64,800,000  for  the 
New  Jersey  Urban  Core  as  proposed  by  the 

Amendment  No.  103:  Provides  $170,000,000 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Metro  Rail  MOS-2  and 
MOS-3  Projects  instead  of  $163,050,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $190,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  104:  Provides  $3,600,000  for 
the    New    Orleans    Canal    Street    Corridor 
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Project  instead  of  $2,400,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $4,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  105:  Provides  that  funds 
for  the  New  Orleans  Canal  Street  Corridor 
Project  may  be  used  for  preliminary  engi- 
neering and  environmental  analysis  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  for  alter- 
natives analysis  only  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  106:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

SI. 000.000  for  the  S'ortheast  Ohio  Commuter 
Rail  Project: 

SSOO.OOO  for  the  South  Jersey  alternatives 
analysis: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$1,000,000  for  the  Northeast  Ohio  Commuter 
Rail  Project  and  J500.000  for  the  South  Jer- 
sey alternatives  analysis.  The  House  pro- 
posed $1,000,000  only  for  the  Northeast  Ohio 
Commuter  Rail  Project  and  the  Senate  pro- 
posed $500,000  only  for  the  South  Jersey  al- 
ternatives analysis. 

Amendment  No.  107:  Provides  $15,500,000  for 
the  Orange  County  Transltway  System 
Project  instead  of  $13,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  108:  Deletes  language  in- 
cluded by  the  House  limiting  funding  for  the 
Orange  County  Transltway  System  Project 
to  design  only. 

Amendment  No.  109:  Provides  $36,700,000  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Busway  Projects  and 
$65,000,000  for  the  New  York  Queens  Connec- 
tion Project.  The  House  proposed  $50,000,000 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Busway  Projects  only  and 
the  Senate  proposed  $70,000,000  for  the  New 
York  Queens  Connection  Project  only.  The 
funding  provided  for  the  New  York  Queens 
Connection  Project  is  intended  for  necessary 
site  acquisition  and  construction. 

Amendment  No.  110:  Provides  $3,000,000  for 
the  Orlando  Streetcar  Project.  The  Senate 
proposed  $3,800,000  for  the  Orlando  Streetcar 
Project.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

Amendment  No.  Ill:  Provides  $83,500,000  for 
the  Portland  Westside  LRT  Project  instead 
of  $70,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$99,000  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  112:  Provides  Jl.000.000  for 
the  Sacramento  LRT  Extension  Project  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  113:  Provides  $28,200,000  for 
the  San  Francisco  Airport  BART  Extension 
Project  and  the  Tasman  Corridor  LRT 
Project  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$44,820,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  114:  Provides  $3,000,000  for 
the  Salt  Lake  City  South  LRT  Project  in- 
stead of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $6,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  115:  Provides  that  funding 
for  the  Salt  Lake  City  South  LRT  Project  be 
used  only  for  preliminary  engineering  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  without  re- 
strictions as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  116:  Provides  $15,200,000  for 
the  St.  Louis  METRO  Lmk  LRT  to  Airport 
Project  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$19,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  117:  Provides  $10,000,000  for 
the     Florida    Tri-County     Commuter     Rail 


Project  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$12,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  118:  Provides  $2,800,000  for 
preliminary  engineering  only  for  the  Twin 
Cities  Central  Corridor  Project  and 
$23,500,000  for  the  Maryland  Commuter  Rail 
Project.  The  House  had  proposed  $3,200,000 
only  for  the  Twin  Cities  Central  Corridor 
Project  and  the  Senate  had  proposed 
$25,000,000  only  for  the  Maryland  Commuter 
Rail  Project. 

Amendment  No.  119:  Provides  $8,000,000  for 
the  Wisconsin  Central  Commuter  Line 
Project  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  120:  Deletes  the  word 
"and"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  121:  Provides  $3,000,000  for 
the  Lakewood  Freehold  and  Matawan  or 
Jamesburg  Commuter  Rail  Project  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  122:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  $6,700,000  for  the  Hawthorne- 
Warwick  Commuter  Rail  Project.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  123;  Deletes  $3,150,000  for 
the  Baltimore  LRT  Extensions  Project  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  124:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  SI. 350.000  for  alternatives 
analysis  for  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Commuter  Rail: 
and 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$1.350.0(K)  for  alternatives  analysis  for  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  Commuter  Rail.  The  Senate 
proposed  $1,850,000  for  alternatives  analysis 
for  Cincinnati.  Ohio  Commuter  Rail.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  125:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert;  SSOO.OOO  for  Memphis.  Ten- 
nessee Regional  Rail  Plan 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $500,000 
for  the  Memphis.  Tennessee  Regional  Rail 
Plan.  The  Senate  proposed  $600,000  for  the 
Memphis.  Tennessee  Regional  Rail  Plan.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  126:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage which  would  have  provided  $50,000,000 
to  be  allocated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

Amendment  No.  127:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  SIO.OOO.OOO  shall  be 
for  the  South  Boston  Piers  Transitway. 
S8.500.000  shall  be  for  the  Chicago  Central  Area 
Circulator  Project.  S4.000.000  shall  be  for  the 
Dallas  South  Oak  Cliff  LRT  Project.  Sl.000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Houston  RegiorMiBus  Plan  Pro- 
gram  of  Projects.   S5,000.000  shalLbe  for   the 


Pittsburgh  Busway  Projects.  S3.000.000  shall  be 
for  the  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  East- West  Cor- 
ridor Project  and  S45.0O0.OO0 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  recommended  distribution  of 
$76,500,000  of  prior  year  funds  as  provided  in 
the  House  bill,  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  con- 
ference agreement  follows: 


Proiecl 


House  bill        Senate  bill       Conlennce 


Switli  Boston  Piers 

Transltway                            (26.500.000     tlO.000.000 

Milwauhee  East-Wesl  C«ridor    $4,000,000  3,000000 

Dallas/Ft  Worth  RAILTRAK    3.200JI0O     

Ctiicato  Circulator     L    8,500  000 

Dallas  Soutti  Oak  CIcH  WT  .. 4.000  000 

Houston  Regional  Bus 

Protects                      1,000,000 

Pmsburjli  Busway  Projects   5.000  000 

Unallocaled/Secydiscretwii          50,000.000     69.300.000  45.000.000 

Total  76500000      ?6.50O.0O0        76.500.000 

INTERSTATE  TRANSFER  GRANTS — TRANSIT 

Amendment  No.  128:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

INTERSTATE  TRANSFER  GRANTS— TRANSIT 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  23   U.S.C.   103(e)(4)  related  to  transit 
projects,  S45,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The       conference       agreement       provides 
$45,000,000  for  Interstate  transfer  grants  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  makes  a  tech- 
nical   change    in     the    centerheading.    The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
SAI.NT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 
(HARBOR  MAINTENA.NCE  TRUST  FUND) 

Amendment  No.  129:  Appropriates 
$10,765,000  for  operations  and  maintenance  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  instead  of  $10,901,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $10,265,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  a  reduc- 
tion of  $150.0(X)  from  the  budget  estimate 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  travel  mission  ex- 
panses. 

ADDITIONAL  HIGHWAY  PROJECTS 

APPALACHIAN  CORRIDOR  IMPROVEME.NT 

PROJECT 

Amendment  No.  130:  Provides  that  appro- 
priations made  for  the  Appalachian  corridor 
improvement  project  include  both  Kentucky 
Corridor  B  and  West  Virginia  Corridor  L  in- 
stead of  Kentucky  Corridor  B  only  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  West  Virginia  Cor- 
ridor L  only  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  131:  Appropriates 
$57,000,000  for  the  Appalachian  corridor  im- 
provement project  instead  of  $3,800,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $62,200,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$3,000,000  for  Kentucky  Corridor  B  and 
$54,000,000  for  West  Virginia  Corridor  L. 

CUMBERLAND  GAP  TUNNEL  PROJECT 
Amendment  No.  132:  Appropriates  $6,000,000 
for  expenses  necessary  for  the  Cumberland 
Gap  Tunnel  Project  instead  of  $10,000,000  for 
80  percent  of  the  expenses  necessary  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 
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Amendment  No   133:  Reported  in  technical  the  Manassas  Battleneld  highway  projects, 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  The  Senate  proposed  $3,200,000  for  80  percent 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  of  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  Manassas 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  Battlefield  Bypass.  The  House  bill  contained 

an  amendment,  as  follows:  no  similar  provision. 

In   lieu  of  the   matter   proposed   by  said  Research  and  Special  Programs 

amendment,  insert:  Administration 

LOCK  AND  DAM  SO.  4  BRIDGE  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  SAFETY 

For  80  percent  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  Amendment  No.  140:  Reported  in  technical 

the  Lock  and  Dam  No.  4  bridge  in  Pine  Bluff,  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

Arkansas.  S4.000.000.  jj,g  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  ^.^ncur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  ^^  amendment  as  follows: 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  j^^   ,jg^   ^j   ^^^   f^^^  g^^,   named   in  said 

The    conference    agreement    appropriates  amendment,  insert:  tl2.6O0.0O0 
S4.000.000  for  the  bridge  project  over  Lock 

and  Dam  No.  4  in  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas.  The  *     • 

Senate    proposed   $28,000,000    for    the    Pitts-  In  lieu  of  the  second  sum  named  m  said 

burgh     Busway     in     this     amendment     and  amendment,  insert:  SI. 364. 000 

$5  000  000  for  Lock  and  Dam  No.  4  in  amend-  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

ment  numbered  158.  The  House  bill  contained  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 

no  provision  for  Lock  and  Dam  No.  4.  Fund-  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 

ing  for  the  Pittsburgh  Busway  is  addressed  The    conference    agreement    appropriates 

in  amendments  109  and  127.  $12,600,000  for  hazardous  materials  safety  ac- 

,     ^„.,^c.^o«=aI^.r-  tivitics  instead  of  $12,721,000  as  proposed  by 

MINEOLA  GRADE  CROSSING  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  appropriation  as  proposed 

Amendment  No.  134:  Reported  in  technical  ^^  ^^^  House.  The  agreement  makes 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  jj  354  qoo  available  unttl  expended,  instead  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  ji'334'ooo  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  pro- 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  yjjes  that  certain  receipts  may  be  credited 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  to  the  appropriation. 

In   lieu   of  the   matter   proposed   by   said  r^^  conference  agreement  includes  the  fol- 

amendment.  insert:  lowing  adjustments  to  the  President's  budg- 

MISEOLA  GRADE  CROSSING  PROJECT  g^  request: 

(HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUNDI  HAZMAT     inspectors     (+3 

For  SO  percent  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  fTE)  +$139,000 

the  Mineota.  New   York  grade  crossing  project.  HAZMAT    information    ex- 

as  authorized  by  Public  Law  99-591.  S7.8O0.0O0.  change  -50.000 

to  be  derived  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  HAZMAT  specialist  intern- 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  ship  program  -  10.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Sanitary  food  safety  -75,000 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Registration    program    ad- 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  ministration  -100.000 

The    conference    agreement    appropriates  Research  and  development                     -  36.000 

$7,800,000  to  remain  available  until  expended  Reduction    to    awards    and 

for   the   Mineola.   New   York   grade  crossing  bonuses  -39.000 

project  from  the  Highway   trust  fund.  The  Administrative    FTE    reductions.— The    con- 
Senate  proposed  $7,800,000  for  the   Mineola  fgrees  expect  the  administrator  of  the  Re- 
grade  crossing  project  from  the  general  fund,  search   and    Special    Programs   Administra- 
The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi-  ^,q„    j^  managing  any  administrative  staff- 
8ion.  ing  reductions  which  may  be  necessary  in 
CONGESTION  MITIGATION  fiscal  year  1994.  to  accord  the  highest  prior- 
Amendment  No.  135:  Appropriates  $1,600,000  ity   to  maintaining  the  Congressionally-di- 
for  the  Syracuse.  New  York,  congestion  miti-  rected  staffing  levels  for  the  Office  of  Haz- 
gation      project.      The      Senate      proposed  ardous  Materials  Safety. 
$2,000,000  for  the  Syracuse  congestion  mitiga-  aviation  information  management 
tion   project.  The  House  bill  conUined  no  Amendment  No.  141:  Appropriates  $2,521,000 
similar  provision.  as    proposed     by     the     Senate     instead    of 
cross  WE.STCHESTER  EXPREssw.AY  $2,533,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  136:  Appropriates  $9,800,000  The   conference  agreement   includes  a  re- 
for  the  1-287  Cross  Westchester.  New  York,  ductlon  to  the  President's  budget  request  of 
expressway    high    occupancy    vehicle    lane  $12,000  for  awards  and  bonuses, 
project.  The  Senate  proposed  $15,000,000  for  emergency  tr.insportation 
the   Cross  Westchester   project.   The   House  Amendment  No.  142:  Reported  in  technical 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision.  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
SCHENECTADY  BRIDGE  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
Amendment  No.  137:  Appropriates  $3,200,000  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
for  construction  of  the  exit  26  bridge  in  Sche-  an  amendment  as  follows: 
nectady  County.  New  York.  The  Senate  pro-  I"  l>eu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
posed  $4,000,000  for  the  Schenectady  bridge  "^ent.  insert:  S842.000                    ,  -.>.     ^       . 
project.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
orovision  *'"  '"°^®  ^°  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

COLUMBIA  GORGE  HIGHWAY  ,^^    conference    agreement    appropriates 

Amendment  No.  138:  Appropriates  $2,500,000  J842.000  instead  of  $915,000  as  proposed  by  the 

for   the   Hood   River   to   Mosier   connection  House  and  $884,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

project    in    Oregon.    The    Senate    proposed  The  conference  agreement  includes  the  fol- 

$2,800,000  for  the  Columbia  Gorge  highway  lowing     adjustments     to     the     President's 

project.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  budget:                                             i 

provision.  Delete        -modemizatlon"    ^^. 

MANASSAS  BATTLEFIELD  BYPASS  Study    -$50,000 

Amendment  No   139:  Appropriates  $3,000,000  Delet*  geographic  Informa- 

for  75  percent  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  tion  system  -69.000 
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Reduction    to    awards   and 

bonuses  -4.000 

Geographic  information  system.— The  con- 
ferees have  no  objection  if  the  Secretary 
wishes  to  fund  the  geographic  information 
system  out  of  base  resources  provided  for  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Transportation. 

RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Amendment  No.  143:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  SI. 766. 000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$1,766,000  instead  of  $1,863,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $1,781,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conference  agreement  includes 
the  following  adjustments  to  the  President's 
budget: 
Radionavigation  plan  cost 

sharing  -$100,000 

Reduce  research  and  devel- 
opment coordination  -85.000 

Reduction    to   awards   and 

bonuses  -12,000 

Radionavigation  plan  cost  sharing.— The  con- 
ferees direct  that  the  cost  of  developing  the 
1994  Federal  radionavigation  plan  shall  be 
shared  by  the  modal  administrations  based 
on  the  Secretary's  assessment  of  the  primary 
civil  users  of  the  global  positioning  system. 
Volpe  National  Transportation  Systems  Cen- 
ter.—The  conferees  agree  that  the  Federal 
staff  ceiling  at  the  Volpe  Center  shall  be  524 
full-time  equivalent  staff  years  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  The  conferees  will  reconsider  increasing 
the  staff  ceiling  at  the  Volpe  Center  next 
year  after  the  Inspector  General's  ongoing 
audit  of  Volpe  Center  operations  is  com- 
pleted. 

program  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT 
Amendment  No.  144:  Appropriates  $6,279,000 
instead  of  $6,160,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $6,283,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  fol- 
lowing adjustments  to  the  President's  budg- 
et request: 

Reduction  to  growth  in  in- 
formation management  ..  -$43,000 

Reduction  to  training -4.000 

Reduction    to   awards   and 

bonuses  -29.000 

Civil  rights  office.— The  conference  agree- 
ment provides  for  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

PIPELINE  SAFETY 

(PIPELINE  SAFETY  FUND) 

Amendment        No.        145:        Appropriates 

$19,376,000  instead  of  $19,479,000  as  proposed 

by  the  House  and  $19,146,000  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  fol- 
lowing adjustments  to  the  President's  budg- 
et request: 
Pipeline      inspectors      (+3 

FTE)  +$168,000 

Oil  Pollution  Act  positions 

(+2  FTE)   +136.000 

Inspector  travel  +20.000 

Reduce  printing  costs -5.000 

Inspector  training  at  TSI  ..  +54.000 

Reduction  to  growth  in  re- 
search and  development  - 100.000 
Contractor  support  for  oil 

spill  plan  review  -252.000 

State  safety  grants +500.000 
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Reduction 

bonuses  -32.000 

Pipeline  inspector  positions. — The  conferees 
direct  the  administrator  of  the  Research  and 
Special  Programs  Administration  to  fill  the 
three  pipeline  inspector  positions  as  soon  as 
possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Administrative  FTE  reductions.— The  con- 
ferees expect  the  administrator  of  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  Administra- 
tion, in  managing  any  administrative  staff- 
ing reductions  which  may  be  necessary  in 
fiscal  year  1994.  to  accord  the  highest  prior- 
ity to  maintaining  the  Congressionally-di- 
rected  staffing  levels  for  the  Office  of  Pipe- 
line Safety. 

Amendment  No.  146:  Provides  that 
$2,449,000  shall  be  derived  from  the  oil  spill 
liability  trust  fund  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $2,313,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  147:  Provides  that 
$16,927,000  Shall  be  derived  from  the  pipeline 
safety  fund  instead  of  $17,030,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $16,833,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

emergency  PREPAREDNESS  GRANTS    ^ 
(EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS  FUND) 

Amendment  No.  148:  Limits  budget  author- 
ity to  $11,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $10,350,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  fol- 
lowing adjustments  to  the  President's  budg- 
et request: 
Planning       and       training 

grants  

Technical    assistance/mon- 
itoring   

Administration 

Emergency  response  guide 
HAZMAT  worker   training 

grants  

Amendment  No.  149:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  permits  emergency  preparedness  funds 
to  be'  available  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences  in  addition 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

OFFICE  of  the  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  150:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  first  sum  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert:  S39.000.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$39,000,000  for  the  office  of  the  inspector  gen- 
eral instead  of  no  funding  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $36,595,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  provides  that  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  of  the  funding  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  implementation  of  Public  Law 
101-576.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  fol- 
lowing changes  to  the  budget  request: 


-$3,150,000 

-100.000 
-725.000 
-250.000 

+250.000 


TITLE  11— RELATED  AGENCIES 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment       No.        151:        Appropriates 

$44,960,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 

of  $44,904,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Staffing  allocation.— The  conferees  agree  on 
the  following  distribution  of  this  appropria- 
tion and  staff  year  allocations: 


Ottice 

Slatf  Years 

Amount 

Conrnissioiwrs  and  th««  offices    

S«rtlary           

(ienefal  Counsel    

42 
91 
20 
72 
b 
11 
71 
62 
1(2 
59 

$4,786,000 
5.018.000 
2.311.000 

6,280.000 

477.000 

Public  Assistance 

EcoTOinics           .  ...„- „„ ™-... 

1,118.000 
7.056.000 

TariHs 

4.981.000 

Comoliance  and  comumti  asjisttMt  

Managing  DiiKtOf                      

13.690.000 
6.543.000 

-  7,300.000 

Total 

615 

$44,960,000 

CFO  Act  implementation  .. 

-$2,600,000 

Administratively    uncon- 

trollable overtime  

-54.000 

Additional       audit/inves- 

tigative resources  

+  1.021.000 

Reduce  bonuses  and  awards 

(PMRS)  

-73,000 

Computer  redesign. — The  conference  agree- 
ment provides  $1,672,000  for  the  redesign  of 
the  ICC's  data  processing  systems. 

Reprogramming  procedures. — The  conferees 
expect  the  Commission  to  use  normal  re- 
programming  procedures  should  it  propose  to 
deviate  by  more  than  four  percent  from  the 
staff  year  allocations  or  by  more  than  four 
percent  from  the  funding  allocations  listed 
above. 

PANAMA  Canal  Commission 

PANAMA  canal  REVOLVING  FUND 

Amendment  No.  152:  Deletes  provision  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  limit  annu- 
ity payments  to  the  government  of  Panama 
to  $50,000,000  until  receipt  of  certification 
that  the  government  of  Panama  has  taken 
adequate  action  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
Annex  V  of  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  from  Ships 
(MARPOL  7378).  The  House  bill  contained  no 
similar  provision. 

The  conferees  continue  to  be  disturbed 
with  the  Government  of  Panama's  enforce- 
ment record  with  Panamanian  flag  ships 
that  have  been  found  by  the  United  States  to 
be  in  violation  of  Annex  V  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pollution  from  Ships  (MARPOL  73/78).  The 
conferees  concern  is  based  on  a  lack  of  dem- 
onstrated results  over  the  last  year.  While 
the  Government  of  Panama  has  apparently 
increased  its  enforcement  activity,  signifi- 
cant progress  has  yet  to  be  made  to  ensure 
improved  compliance. 

Testimony  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  before 
the  Committee  and  confirmed  by  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Transportation,  indicates  that  of  the  50  vio- 
lation cases  forwarded  to  Panama  by  the 
U.S.  in  December  1992,  a  total  of  two  ships 
were  fined  at  minimal  levels.  Further.  Pan- 
ama acknowledged  receipt  of  fewer  than  20  of 
those  50  cases.  While  apparently  some  sanc- 
tions were  issued  against  other  vessels.  Pan- 
ama has  failed  to  respond  to  inquiries  by  the 
United  States  Embassy  regarding  the  details 
of  these  actions. 

Although  the  Government  of  Panama  has 
announced  its  intention  to  hire  inspectors  in 
foreign  ports  to  improve  compliance  of  Pan- 
amanian ships  with  MARPOL  Annex  V,  the 
employment  of  overseas  inspectors  is  a  mini- 
mal responsibility  belonging  to  all  flag  ad- 
ministrations an(l  doe  not  represent  an  ex- 
traordinary effort.  Moreover,  the  use  of  such 
Inspectors  by  other  flag  administrations  has 
not  necessarily  ensured  adequate  compliance 
by  ships  flying  their  flag.  The  conferees  look 
forward  to  reviewing  Panama's  enforcement 


record  over  the  course  of  the  next  year  to  see 
if  the  improved  enforcement  efforts  reported 
by  the  G<)vemment  of  Panama  yield  mean- 
ingful results. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  153:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage that  requires  expenditures  by  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission  to  conform  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties  of  1977  and  related 
implementing  laws.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  154:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
allow  the  Secretary  to  plan  for  further  devel- 
opment of  the  Volpe  National  Transpor- 
tation Systems  Center.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  155:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
provides  that  further  planning  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Volpe  National  Transpor- 
tation Systems  Center  shall  not  alter  the 
federal  status  of  the  center.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  156:  Deletes  the  word 
"and"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  157:  Provides  not  more 
than  $1,050,000  for  the  Office  of  Intermod- 
alism  authorized  by  section  5002  of  Public 
Law  102-240  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $1,107,124  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  158:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  and  S4S8.629  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Intermodal  Transpor- 
tation authorized  by  section  5005  of  Public  Law 
102-240.  Amounts  for  section  5002  and  section 
5005  of  Public  Law  102-240  shall  be  deemed  nec- 
essary for  administration  under  section  104(a)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code:  and 

(4)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  withhold  from  initial  distribution 
the  fiscal  year  1994  Federal-aid  highways  obli- 
gation limitation  set  aside  for  Interstate  Con- 
struction Discretionary  projects:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  distribute  only  after  August 
1.  1994.  such  obligation  limitation  withheld  in 
accordance  with  this  section  to  those  States  re- 
ceiving Interstate  Discretionary  allocations. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $458,629 
for  the  National  Commission  on  Intermodal 
Transportation  and  provides  that  the 
amounts  for  the  Commission  and  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Intermodalism  shall  be  considered 
necessary  for  administration  under  title  23  of 
the  U.S.  Code.  In  addition,  the  conference 
agreement  requires  the  Secretary  to  with- 
hold from  obligation  amounts  set  aside  for 
Interstate  Construction  Discretionary 
projects  until  August  1.  1994. 

The  Senate  proposed  (1)  deferring  obliga- 
tions on  Interstate  Construction  projects;  (2) 
providing  $458,629  for  the  Commission  on 
Intermodal  Transportation:  (3)  providing 
$15,000,000  for  expenses  of  the  Symms  Na- 
tional Recreational  Trails  Act:  (4)  providing 
$5,000,000  for  Lock  and  Dam  No.  4  in  Pine 
Bluff.  Arkansas:  and  (5)  considering  certain 
amounts  necessary  for  administration  under 
title  23  of  the  U.S.  Code.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  159:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
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the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert; 

(d)  During  the  period  October  I  through  De- 
cember 31.  1993.  the  aggregate  amount  of  obliga- 
tions under  section  157  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code  for  projects  covered  under  section  147  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1978.  section  9  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1991.  sections  131(b).  131(}).  and  404  of  Public 
Law  97^24.  sections  1061.  1103  through  1109. 
4008.  and  6023(b)(8)  and  6023(b)(10)  of  Public 
Law  102-240.  and  for  projects  authorized  by 
Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  100-17.  shall 
not  exceed  1302.551.350. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  limits  first 
quarter  obligations  for  certain  programs  to 
$302,551,350.  The  House  bill  contained  a  provi- 
sion relating  to  the  bonus  obligation  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  bill  deleted  the  House  pro- 
vision and  included  language  limiting  first 
quarter  obligations  for  certain  programs  in 
addition  to  placing  certain  activities  under 
the  obligation  limitation  for  the  Federal-aid 
highways  program. 

Amendment  No.  160:  Provides  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  for  Department  of  Transportation 
advisory  committees  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  161:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  prohibits  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  from  implementing  a  new 
weather  graphics  system.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No  162:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  directs  the  Coast  Guard  to  use 
$1,000,000  for  research  activities  at  the  South 
Florida  oil  spill  research  center.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  163:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  ••324".  insert: 
324A 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  th°  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage which  allows  certain  funds  made 
available  to  the  Federal  Transit  Administra- 
tion for  specified  projects  to  be  used  for 
other  section  3  projects  after  September  30, 
1996.  ^ 

Amendment  No.  164:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage which  would  have  prohibited  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  Administration 
from  issuing  a  rulemaking  pertaining  to  the 
labeling  and  marking  requirements  of  oils 
packaged  in  bulk  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  165:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  prohibits  funds  to  entities  that 
divert  airport  revenue  to  non-airport  uses  in 
violation  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  166:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  pertains  to  Interstate  mainte- 
nance under  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration Federal-Aid  Highways  Program.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  167:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage which  would  have  prohibited  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  from  using  a 
limited  liability  corporation  to  conduct  re- 
search. The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision. 


Amendment  No.  168:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  prohibits  the  withdrawal  of 
slots  from  U.S.  air  canriers  at  O'Hare  Inter- 
national Airport  if  such  slots  are  to  be  allo- 
cated to  foreign  carriers  and  conforms  sec- 
tion number.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  169:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  would  have  limited  the  avail- 
ability of  highway  funds  under  the  1982  and 
1987  surface  transportation  acts  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1997.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  170:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for 
creating  highway  signs  using  the  metric  sys- 
tem. The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

Amendment  No  171:  Restores  with  modi- 
fications House  language  requiring  all  enti- 
ties receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  to 
comply  with  the  Buy  American  Act  which 
was  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  172:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  tolls  collected  on 
bridges  connecting  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Is- 
land can  be  collected  only  on  vehicles 
exiling  the  bridge  in  Staten  Island.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  173:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  would  have  conditioned  Coast 
Guard  acquisition,  construction  and  im- 
provement funding  for  a  given  calendar  quar- 
ter on  the  Commandant's  submission  of  a 
quarterly  report  on  major  acquisition 
projects  and  specifies  several  criteria  that 
such  reports  must  satisfy.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  include 
the  statutory  limitation  carried  in  previous 
appropriations  Acts  making  the  availability 
of  Coast  Guard  acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvement  funds  contingent  upon  the 
submission  of  quarterly  acquisition  reports. 
The  conferees  direct,  however,  that  these  re- 
ports continue  to  be  submitted  on  the  same 
schedule  and  in  the  same  format  as  was  man- 
dated for  fiscal  year  1993.  If  this  material  is 
not  received  in  the  required  format  and 
timeframe,  the  statutory  limitation  will  be 
reconsidered  in  a  future  appropriations 
measure. 

Amendment  No.  174:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  specified  that  permitting  re- 
quirements for  federally  funded  intercity 
rail  projects  continue  in  effect.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  include 
the  Senate  provision  relating  to  the  permit- 
ting requirements  for  the  Northeast  Corridor 
Improvement  Project  as  this  provision  con- 
stitutes a  permanent  change  in  law  which 
should  be  addressed  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing committees.  However,  the  con- 
ferees commend  this  important  provision  to 
the  attention  of  the  authorizing  committees 
and  hope  that  they  will  consider  this  meas- 
ure in  the  very  near  future  so  no  unnecessary 
delays  are  encountered  as  part  of  the  New 
Haven-Boston  electrification  initiative. 

Amendment  No.  175:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  336.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  remote  radar  coverage  from 
the  Roswell.  New  Mexico,  airport  unless  the 
Federal   Aviation   Administration  shows  a  sig- 
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mficant  cost  sairings  by  remote  radar  coverage 
based  upon  a  cost  study  applying  (1)  actual  per- 
sonnel staffing  levels  used  at  comparable  facili- 
ties, and  (2)  the  actual  equipment  costs  based  on 
integration  with  existing  systems  rather  than 
acquisition  of  wholly  redundant  systems.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  will  report 
back  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations  with  an  appropriate  study  not 
later  than  December  31.  1993. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage which  prohibits  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  from  removing  radar  cov- 
erage from  the  Roswell.  New  Mexico,  airport 
unless  a  cost  study  meeting  certain  criteria 
shows  significant  cost  savings.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  176:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  337.  Monies  previously  appropriated  for 
the  Chattanooga  fixed  rail  project  out  of  the 
section  3  "New  Construction"  account  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  Chattanooga  electric  ve- 
hicle project  through  the  "Bus  and  Bus  Facili- 
ties" account. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage which  allows  funds  previously  ap- 
proved for  a  fixed  rail  project  in  Chat- 
tanooga. Tennessee,  to  be  available  for  an 
electric  vehicle  project  in  that  city  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  177:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  338.  Funds  previously  appropriated  for 
Project  Breakeven  in  Portland.  Oregon,  may. 
upon  application  by  Tri-Met  to  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration,  be  expended  on  the 
Westside  Light  Rail  Project  in  the  Portland  met- 
ropolitan region. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  pro- 
vision which  allows  funds  previously  appro- 
priated for  Project  Breakeven  in  Portland. 
Oregon  to  be  transferred  to  the  Westside 
Light  Rail  Project  in  the  Portland  metro- 
politan region  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

Amendment  No.  178:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  would  have  amended  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  to  extend'  its  jurisdiction  to 
the  foreign  operations  of  U.S.  air  carriers. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  conferees  urge  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees with  proper  jurisdiction  to  report 
legislation  during  fiscal  year  1994  clarifying 
that  the  Railway  Labor  Act  extends  to  flight 
crew  personnel,  employed  by  U.S.  air  car- 
riers, who  are  domiciled  overseas  and  cov- 
ered by  a  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

Amendment  No.  179:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage which  would  have  provided  $3,100,000 
for  a  transit  operating  expense  grant  and 
$1,750,000  for  a  capital  expense  grant  to  the 
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county  of  Kauai.  Hawaii.  The  House  bill  con-  ty  Commuter  flail  project  in  the  area  of  Dade,  tions  in  Alaska  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

tained  no  similar  provision.  Broward,  and  Palm  Beach  Counties.   Florida.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 

Amendment  No.  180:  Reported  in  technical  during  each  year  that  Interstate  95  is  under  re-  sion. 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  construction  in  such  area.  Amendment  No.  186:  Reported  in  technical 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  (b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  per-  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  mit  the  obligation  of  not  to  exceed  $9,000,000.  tjje  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

an  amendment  as  follows:  apportioned  under  title  23.  United  States  Code,  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 

In    lieu    of    the    matter    inserted    by    said  section  104(b)(5)(B)  for  the  State  of  North  Caro-  an  amendment  as  follows' 

*'^?r'^  ™"^'AT4rfm^nK?STr  the  Federal  '""'  ^°'  ''"'""''  '/"'^'"'ements  /or  i/ieir  Rai?  /m-  j^  ^^^  ^j  ^^e  section  number  ■■349".  Insert: 

^          i>EC.  JJ9.    Ihe   Administrator  of  the   hederal  pact  project  m  the  Interstate  40/85  corridor  from  ^42 

Aviation  Administration,  pursuant  to  the  Fed-  Raleigh    to    Charlotte   during    each    year    that  _,                                 tv,           f     r  »»,     c       . 

eral  Aviation  Administration's  participation  in  interstate  40/85  is  under  reconstruction  in  such  .t,       "i^nagers  on  tne  part  oi   tne  t>enate 

the  National  Implementation  Plan  for  the  Mod-  area  '""^^    °  concur  m  the  amendment  of  the 

ernization  and  Associated  Restructuring  of  the  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  "°"^®  ^°  ^^^  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

National    Weather  Service,   shall  install  seven  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  '^^^   conference   agreement   includes    lan- 

standard   Federal   Aviation   Administration   re-  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  guage  which   provides  for  the   initiation   of 

dundant  configuration  NEXRAD  radar  systems.  The  conference  agreement  allows  the  Sec-  new  state-supported  Amtrak  service  under 

to  provide  coverage  to  each  of  the  following  retary  of  Transportation  to  permit  obliga-  certain  criteria.  The  House  bill  contained  no 

areas  in  Alaska:  Anchorage:  Sitka:  King  Salm-  tions  of  up  to  $4,000,000  for  the  rail  Impact  similar  provision. 

on:   Middleton    Island:    Fairbanks:   Nome:   and  project  in  Dade.  Broward,  and  Palm  Beach  Amendment   No.   187:   Deletes  Senate   lan- 

Bethel:  Provided.  That  the  Administrator  of  the  Counties.   Florida  and  obligations  of  up  to  guage  which  would  have  amended  the  route 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  shall  submit  a  $9,000,000  for  the  rail  impact  project  in  the  of  the  high  priority  corridor  from  Indianap- 

study  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Interstate  4085  corridor  in  North  Carolina,  olis.  Indiana,  to  Houston,  Texas,  on  the  Na- 

Appropriatwns  on  the  adequacy  and  effect  on  The  Senate  has  proposed  such  authority  for  tional  Highway  System.  The  House  bill  con- 

aviation  safety   of  installing  fewer  than   nine  the   Tri-County    Commuter   Rail    project   in  tained  no  similar  provision. 

NEXRAD  systems  m  Alaska.  Florida.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar          Conference  Total With  Comparisons 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  provision, 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Amendment  No.   183:  Deletes  Senate  Ian-  The   total   new   budget  (obligational)   au- 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  guage  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Sen-  thority  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  recommended 

The   conference    agreement    includes    Ian-  ate  that  Congress  should  not  fund  full  pro-  by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 

guage  which  requires  the  Federal  Aviation  duction   of  the   microwave   landing  system  parisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1993  amount,  the 

Administration  to  install  NEXRAD  radars  to  until   the   Federal   Aviation   Administration  19*4   budget   estimates,   and   the   House   and 

cover  specified  locations  in  Alaska  and  to  determines  whether  other  alternatives  are  Senate  bills  for  1994  follow: 

submit  a  study  regarding  the  adequacy  and  cost  effective.  The  House  bill  contained  no  ^        hnrt<Tof    mhiiirafinnaii 

effect  on  aviation  safety  of  installing  certain  similar  provision.  wew    ouuget   looiigauonai) 

NEXRAD  systems  in  Alaska.  The  House  bill  Amendment   No.    184:   Deletes  Senate   Ian-  f^s    "                          ^^^'^         $13  386  082  347 

contained  no  similar  provision.  guage  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Sen- iii.ssb.iJbZ.Mi 

Amendment   No.    181:    Deletes  Senate   Ian-  ate   regarding   cost-'Tjenefit   analyses   for   in-  Budget    estimates    of   new 

guage  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Sen-  stallations  at  joint-use  civilian  military  air-  (obligational)    authority. 

ate   that  each   state   motor  vehicle   depart-  ports  and  requires  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad-         fiscal  year  1994  14.268.309.569 

ment   should   require    each   applicant    for   a  ministration  to  reevaluate  the  radar  needs  House  bill,  fiscal  year  1994              13.382.997.429 

driver's  license  or  identification  card  to  es-  at    the    Cheyenne.    Wyoming    Airport.    The  Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1994          14,047.902.429 

tablish  his  or  her  citizenship  or  residence  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision.  Conference  agreement,  fis- 

status.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  Amendment  No.  185:  Reported  in  technical         cal  year  1994  13,897,150.429 

provision.  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  Conference            agreement 

Amendment  No.  182:  Reported  in  technical  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  compared  with: 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  j^g,^,       budget       (obliga- 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  an  amendment  as  follows:  tional)  authority  fiscal 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  In  lieu  of  the  section  number  ■■348".  insert:  „„„„  looi                '                         .^tn  noo  noo 

,         ^         ,  ,,  ,.,                                                                                           year  1993  +oll.08B,082 

an  amendment,  as  follows:  341  vi  a     t       f       t         r 

In    lieu    of   the    matter   inserted    by   said  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Budget  estimates  oi  new 

amendment,  insert:  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  (obligational)      author-               o^i  icn  i,in 

SEC.  340.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.                         '••>'•  "seal  year  1994  -371.159.140 

shall  permit   the   obligation    of  not   to   exceed  The    conference   agreement   includes    Ian-  House    bill,    fiscal    year 

$4,000,000.   apportioned   under   title  23.    United  guage  which  provides  for  a  review  of  Federal            1994  +514,153,000 

States  Code,  section  104(b)(5)(B)  for  the  State  of  Aviation  Administration  actions  pertaining  Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

Florida  for  operating  exjjenses  of  the  Tri-Coun-  to  the  closing  of  certain  flight  service  sta-            1994  -150.752.000 
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(2.100.000,000) 
(1.800,000.000) 

P.729.78a.OO0) 
4.978.000,000 

P,981«0.00a) 
4.968.218.000 

P,850.737,000) 
4.984.984.000 

P.800,964,000) 
4,980,918.000 

(«S.199,00a) 

♦  42.918,000 

♦  8,000,000 

2.924.000.000 
290,000,000 

(1,879,000,000) 

2.142.000.000 

2.182.978,000 

294.000.000 

(2,200.000.000) 
(1. 800.000.000) 

2120.104.000 

-229,896,000 
♦  48,300.000 

240,000.000 

(2.200,000,000) 
(1,900.000,000) 

294,000.000 

(2.200.000.000) 
(1.880.000.000) 

♦  24,000,000 

(♦  100,000,000) 
(-110,000,000) 
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FY  1993 
Enactad 


Aircraft  purctiaaa  loan  guarantaa  program . 
(Umilalion  ory  borroiiwng  authority) 


150.000 
(9.870.000) 


Total.  Fadaral  Aviation  AdmlnMrallon: 
Naw  budgal  |obllgaik>naO  authority.. 

(Umltaltoo.  on  ot>ligaIk>n«) 


Total. 


FaOaraJ  Hlghv^y  Adminl«tr«tlon 


Umllation  on  gar>arai  opaiaJing  tffntmt 

HtghtMy-ralaiad  tafaty  gram.  (HighuMy  Trual  Fund): 

(Ltqutdalion  of  contract  autfxjnzation) - 

(Um«atlon  on  ot>llgalk>na) - 

Railioad-hlghway  croaalnga  pro)acta 

Fadaral  aid  nighwayi  (HighMnay  Trual  Fund): 

Emargancy  flood  raliaf. 

(Umllation  on  obligaliona) 

Raacltalona 

(Eirampl  obligations) 

(Uquidalion  of  contract  authortzallon) 

FllgtTt-ol-»«ay  RavoMng  Fund  (Highway  Trual  Furtd)  (llmllatton  on 

dirad  loans)  

Motor  carriar  aafaly  grants  (Highway  Trust  Fund): 

(Uquidalion  of  conlrad  authortzallon) 

(Umilalion  on  ot>llgallons) 

Baltimora-Washlnglon  PaiKway 

irMarmodal  urtjan  damonstration  projact  (Highway  Trust  Fund) 

Highway  safaly  and  aconomic  davalopmant  damonstration  proiac^s 

(Highway  Trust  Furxj)    

Highway  safaty  improven^nt  damonslratlon  proiaci  (Highway  Trust 

Fund) 

Highway  widaning  darrxxislralion  projact 

Highway    widaning    and     improvwmant    damonaltallon    profact 

(Highway  Trust  Fund) 

Climbing  lana  and  highway  safaty  damonstrallon  projact  (Highway 

Trust  Fund) 

Alabama  highway  tiypaas  damonstration  projact  (HIghiMy  TrusI 

Fund) 

Virginia  HOV  safaty  damonslralion  projacl  (Highway  Trust  Fund) 

Urban  highway  corndor  ani3  bicycia  iransponalton  demonstration 

projacis  (Highway  Trust  f^nd\ 

Urban  alrpon  accass  safaty  darmnatralion  projact  (Hlgh««y  Trual 

Fur>d) 

Pannaylvania  raconalructior  o«moo»iraiw  proiac!   ii-iighway  ■"- jr 

Fund) 

Pannsylvania  toil  'oaC  o«morsi-ai'or  proiaci  {higrn^iy  Trust  Fund) 

California  toll  road  p'Ofac'  

Surfaca  transporlalion  projacli  iH.gr>way  TrjsJ  fund) 

Kanlucky  bndga  projact  (Highway  Trust  f- un<f]  

Kantucfcy  bridga  projact 

Bordar  highway  projact 

Additional  highway  projacts:   1  / 

Appalachian  corridor  Improvamant  projact 

Cumbarland  Gap  tunnal  projact 

Lock  arxJ  Dam  No  4 -... 

PHtsburgn  busway 

Mtnaola  grade  crossing  (Highway  Trual  Funtf) 

Congestion  mitigation  y 

Cross  Wastchestar  axprasMray 

Schanactady  bndga 

Columbia  Gorge  highway - 

Manassas  Battlefield  bypass 


7,061,890,000 
(1,800,000,000) 

(8,861 ,850.0001 

(396.000.000) 

(10,000,000) 

(10.000,000) 

3,664,000 

179,000,000 
(19,326,790,000) 

(2,677,000.000) 
(18.000.000.000) 

(42.900.000) 

(65.000.000) 

(65,000.000) 

15.000.000 

3.200.000 

6.400.000 

e.000.000 

640,000 

1,344,000 

3,840,000 

3,200.000 
1.600.000 

3,392.000 

3.640.000 

6.400.000 
3.200,000 
9.800.000 
273,796,000 
8.400.000 


FY  1904 
Esllmata 


Sanala 


Confaranca 


Confaranca 

comparad  mMh 

anadad 


Total,  Fadaral  Higtiway  Adminislrallon: 
Naw  Ixjdget  (obiigaiional)  authority.. 

(Umitations  on  obligatior>a) 

(Exempt  obligalions) 


926,476,000 

(19.401,750,000) 

(2,877,000,000) 


150,000 
(8,970,000) 


150,000 
(8,970,000) 


7,350,190.000 
(1.879,000,000) 

(9,229.150,000) 
(468,961,000) 


6,990.309,000 
(1.900,000.000) 

(8,490,369,000) 
(462,961,000) 


(10,000,000)  (10,000,000) 

(10,000,000)  (10,000,000) 

12,828,000 

(18,398,000,000)  (17,482,863,000) 

(-3,624,140) 

(2,117,008,790)  (2.117,006,790) 

(18,000,000,000)  (18,000,000.000) 


(42.900,000) 

(68.000.000) 
(65.000.000) 


(42.900.000) 

(66,000.000) 
(69,000,000) 
16,000.000 


12.(XX).000 
8,000.000 


3,800,000 
10,000,000 


(18,473,000,000) 
(2,117,008.750) 


62,628.000 

(17.997.663.000) 

(2.117.006.750) 


150.000 
(9,970.000) 


7.001,312,000 
(1,800,000,000) 

(8,801.312,000) 

(479.731.000) 

(10,000,000) 
(10.000,000) 


(18,020,000.000) 

(-3,624,140) 

(2,117,008,790) 

(18,000,000,000) 

(42,500,000) 

(68,000,000) 
(65,000,000) 


IS,200,000 


26,000,000 
7,800,000 
2,000,000 

15,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,800,000 
3.200,000 


125,000,000 

(18,099.000,000) 

(2.117,006,750) 


190,000 
(9,970,000) 


6.994,772,000 
(1 .690.000.000) 

(8.644,772.000) 

(468,896,000) 

(10,000,000) 
(10,000.000) 
30,262.000 


(17,990,000,000) 

(-3,624,140) 

(2,117,008,790) 

(18,000,000,000) 

(42.900,000) 

(66,000,000) 
(65,000,000) 
12,800,000 


•107,078.000 
(■110.000.000) 

(-217,078,000) 
( +  70.890^001 

+  26,908.000 

-179,0(X),000 

(♦2.263,290,000) 

(-3,624.140) 

(-559,961,290) 

(-1,000,000,000) 


12000.000 

6,400,000 

97,000.000 
6.000,000 
4A>0.00() 

7,800,000 
1.600,000 
9,800,000 
3.200,000 
2,900,000 
3,000.000 


196.302,000 

(17,809.000,000) 

(2,117,008.790) 


(+3.000,000) 

-2.200.000 
■3.200,000 

•6,400,000 

•6,000,000 
-640,000 

•1.344,000 

•3,840.000 

•3.200.000 
•1.600,000 

-3.302,000 

•3.840,000 

-6,400.000 
-3.200.000 
-9.600.000 

•273,756,000 
•6,400,000 

♦  12.000.000 

♦  6.400.000 

+  97.000.000 
+6.000.000 
+  4,(XX3.000 

+  7,800.000 
+ 1 ,600,000 

♦  9,800,000 
+  3.200,000 
+  2,900,000 
+  3.000,000 


-370,114,000 

(  +  2.263,290.000) 

(-959,891.290) 


Total (16,805,226,000)  (20,990,008,790)  (19,737,299,750)  (20.337,008,750)  (19,938.370,790)         (♦  1  J33,144.7aC( 


National  Highway  TrafTic  Safaly  Administration 

Operations  and  research 

Operations  and  raaaaich  (Highway  Trust  Fund) 


82,060,000 
46,170,000 


Subtotal,  Operations  and  rasaarch.. 


:  safaty  grants  (HigHway  Trust  Fund); 

(UquWailen  of  compact  au1^or  ration  

Stala    and    community    higriway    salary    granta    (Sac.  402) 

(limitation  on  obligations) 

Salaty    bait    and    motorcycle    hairnet    use    grants    (Sac.  193) 

pimttation  on  ot>ligatior^sl  

National  Dnvar  Raglstei  ,S«c   402:  Oimitatio'-  or  ooiigallorw) 

Alcofiol  safaly  Incanlhra  grants  (Sac,  408)  (limitation  on  obiigs 

lions) 


128.290.000 

(190.000.000) 

(119.000.000) 

(12.000.003) 
(3.650.000) 


1/   Provldad  In  bill  language  ate^  Saint  .awrer 


(11.000,000) 
e  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 


78,683,000 
90,331,000 

130,024,000 

(144,000.000) 

(123,000,000) 

(19.000,000) 
(3,900,000) 

(10.900.000) 


74,221,000 
46,780,000 

121,001,000 

(138,990,000) 

(123,000,000) 

(12,000,000) 
P,900,000) 

(10,900,000) 


128,311,000 
126,311.000 

(138.990.000) 

(123,000,000) 

(12.000,000) 
P,900.000) 

(10.900,0001 


79.909,000 
48.238.000 

124,149,000 

(136.950,000) 

(123,000,000) 

(12000,000) 
P,500,000) 

(10,900,000) 


•6,171,000 
+  2,006,000 

-4,109.000 

(-11,490,000) 
( +  8,000,000) 

(-190.000) 
(-900,000) 
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FYI8B3 


UcohtM  -  nv^^nd  «Mng  nourtumamuim  program  (Sac.  4ta| 

(ItrnMllofi  on  o6(ig«tlon»( 

Education  grants  (Sac  200)  (cumuMtva  Itmn^ton  on  oWgiltnnil 

Taut.  NatkXMU  Hlgh«My  TnAlc  Salaty  AdminMniion: 

Naw  budgal  (obigtiooaQ  auHwitly 

(UmMHona  on  otilgiWnni) 


ToM. 


Fadaral  rMroad  AdmMMrMton 
Ofllea  of  ttw  Admmtitraiof 


Ematgancy  flood  raM-. 
RariroadMlMy 


RMkoad  raiaafcti  and  daxalopmanl 

Nortt^aaH  conldo»  ImproKainanI  ptegwni- 
Raaeiaaion 


Qcann  10  ttia  National  Wairoail  Paaaangar  Coporalian; 

OvafMlons —..... 

Opamiona  and  mandatoiy  paaaingn  n»  lawlea  paymanta... 


ToM,aiw<la  to  Iha  NaUonal  Railroad  Panangac  Corpcation 


Uandalocy  Paiaan||ir  Ra*  San^ca  Paymanta 

Railroad  flah^liaon  and  knprawanianl  Financing  Fund... 

Low  yuaramaa  program  ^m*allon  on  towoaiing  aulhoily)- 


Conra*  conMnuiar  nanaMon  aaaialan 
A/nlrali  comdof  tmpf^AiTianl  loana  .< 

(Umimian  on  dliacl  loana) .. 
Nation^   M^natK   La«««licn   Prololypa   Oaxatopinant  (Mlgn»«y 
Trual  Fund): 

(Uquldalion  of  contract  at«to>tzatlon) 

(Umiallon  on  otillgatlonsl 

Mtgh-tptad  ground  tranaportation 

High  ipaad  ground  Iranaportallon  (lllghiiiiay  Tiual  Fun^: 

(UquMatton  o<  contract  aulhertxKlon) 

fjirtutton  an  obUgaHona) 

Total,  Fadaral  Railroad  Adminntralion: 
Naw  budgal  (obUgalionaO  aiMioniy.. 


TcM. 


AdminltlralNa  a«par^*a« — 

Raaclaalon 

Admtmalnllw   anpanaaa    (HlglMay  Tnial   Fund)    (KmaaUon  on 


FocTTtute  jwntw.. 


Fomiula  ywna  f  Ughiiiay  Troal  Fundi  pm>— on  on  ablgiUnnil 

tlpaaMng  gnnH  (fcnttailen  on  obUgaiion^ 

Total.  Formula  grants  (Imiitalion  on  oMgl 

Untnamty  lianapottallon  caniara - — 

Unl»ati«y  lianape«tiilon  cantata  f  >||h»i«|(  Trual  Fundi  |>ii»a*Bn  o«i 


Tranatl  ptanrung  and  raaaaich „ -. 

Tranatt  planning  and  raaaarch  Mg**— >  ^n"  Fund)  (MntaMon  on 


Trual  kmd  thai*  o>«anallp<ogiama(Hlg«iMayTnjal  Fund)  piquldllon 

of  oonlMcl  Mj||toftnilon| - 

Olacrallonaiy    grama    >V*—y    '■''"*    ^>*<4      (»m«illon   on 


Uaaa  Irana*  c^Mal  fund  (Hlgriwy   Trual   Fund)    flquMallon   o* 

contract  amnoWatlon) 

Intanlata  uaiiiiai  grants  -  Hans* „ — -. — —...-_ — 

WasNnglon  UalropoMan  Aisa  Trana*  AuVwdty 

ToM.  Fadaral  Transit  Admniatrallon: 

Naar  budgat  (oMgitionaO  aulhai«y 

(Umlfhona  on  obNgallons) 

Saint  Lawtsnca  Sia»iay  Oavaloprnant  Corporallon 

Opsrailons  ar<d  mintanancs  (Harbor  Maintananea  Trust  Fun^ — 

Rasctssion 


128.290.000 
(141.8S0.000) 


17.193.000 

8.000.000 

21.000.000 

40.S48.000 

140.000 

29.209.000 

408.200.000 

204.100,000 


391.000,000 
190,000,000 


941.000.000 


148,000.000 
411,978 


7,000,000 
844.200 

p.SOO.OOO) 


(2,(X)0,000) 

(5,000.000) 


1,01 1«0. 778 
\    (9,000,000) 


(1,018,220,778) 

13.400,000 

309.000 

(29.190.000) 
890.979.000 
(248.747.000) 
(802,278,000) 

(1,048,029.000) 
2.029.000 

P,e7s.ooo) 

29.000,aD0 

(98,000.000) 

(1,134,190,000) 

(1,729.000,000) 

(1.900.000,000) 
79,000.000 
170,000,000 


840.oae.ooo 

(2.8S8. 190.000) 


FY  1804 


ConfararKa 

comparad  vMth 

Conlannca  anaclad 


(29.000,000) 
(4,790,000) 


130,024,000 
(177,000,000) 

(307,024.000) 
19.447,000 

44,918,000 

18,188,000 
204.100,000 


408,000,000 
165,000,000 


833,000,000 


(29.000,000) 
(4,790.000) 


121,001,000 
(174,000,000) 

(286,001,000) 


14,886,000 
10.000.000 

43,827,000 

20.188,000 

tK,aoo.ooo 


331.000,000 

m,ooo,ooo 


431,000,000 
137,000,000 


36,000,tXX) 

(104,000,000) 
(106,000,000) 


860.829,000 
(106,000,000) 

(1,066,828.000) 

21,206.000 

(18.182.000) 
1.324.818.000 
P27,873,000) 
(802,278.000) 

(1,129,861,000) 
3.238.000 

9.782.000) 
46,879.000 

(38,129,000) 

(1,180,000,000) 

(1,771.979,000) 

(1.000,000.000) 

49.000.000 

200.000.000 


1.840.324.000 

(2.881,979.000) 


ijMjnnnai 
(3.900.000) 


788.868.000 
13.900.0001 

(790.498,000) 

18,960,000 

(18.182,000) 
1.324.818.000 
(327.873.000) 
(792.278.000) 

(1.070.861,000) 
3.238.000 

(2.782.000) 
37.000.000 

(30.129,000) 

(1,140,000.000) 

(1,707,429.000) 

(1,000,000,000) 
200,000,000 


1,964,723,000 

(2,847,429,000) 


(29.000,000) 
(4,750,000) 


128,311.000 
(174.000.000) 

(302.311,000) 


8.880,000 
20,000,000 

44,434X100 

17,113.000 
290.000.000 


361.000X100 
208.980.000 


960,980,000 

137,000,000 


290,000 


(29,000,000) 
(4,790,000) 


124,149,000 
(174,000,000) 

(208,149,000) 


12.011.000 

17,000,000 


44.420.000 


37,813,000 
229,000.000 


SOI.TOOXXX) 

196.000.(X)0 

948,700,000 
137.000,000 

P.000,000) 
290.000 


(27,000,000) 

(27,900.000) 

2,001.000 

(77,100X100) 
(77.100.000) 


1,040,498,000 
(106,000,000) 

(1,149,496.000) 

21,209.000 

(18,182.000) 
1,324,818,000 
(208.806,000) 
(802.278.000) 

(1,011,084,000) 
3.238,000 

(2,782.000) 
90.879.000 

(44,129,000) 

(1.078,133.000) 

(1,789,000.000) 

(1.000,000,000) 

49,000,000 

200,000,000 

1.849.324.000 
(2.881,133.000) 


(4,000,000) 

p,900,ooa) 


1,018,804.000 
P,900,000) 

(1.023.404,000) 

21,299,000 

(18.182,000) 
1,284.618,000 
(327,873,000) 
(802.278.000) 

(1,120.891,000) 
3.23S.0OO 

(2.782.000) 
48,129.000 

(44.129.000) 

(1,109,000,000) 

(1,789,000.000) 

(i.otn.ooo.ooo) 

49.000,000 
200,000,000 


1 ,802,974,000 
(2,980,000,000) 


(*  29,000,000) 


-4,106.000 
(«  32.390,000) 

(«  28,249,000) 


-9,141,000 

♦  8,000,000 
-21,000,000 

♦  3,772,000 
<  140,000 

1 12,408,000 

183,200,000 

<  204,100,000 

♦  700,000 

♦  5,000,000 

♦  5,700,000 

-8,000,000 

-411,578 

(♦9,000,000) 

♦  290,000 
•7,000,000 

-844,200 
(-3.900,000) 


(♦2,000.000) 
(-1.900,000) 


♦  8,773,222 
(-1.500,000) 

(♦7.273.222) 


•  7.886.000 
♦  309.000 

(-8,088.000) 
♦  633.941.000 
(♦80,026,000) 


( ♦  80,828,000) 
♦  1,213,000 

(-1,213,000) 

♦  18,129,000 

(-11.879.000) 
(♦80.890.000) 
(♦60.000.000) 

(-900.000.000) 
-30.000.000 

♦  30.000.000 


♦  862,470.000 
(♦120.850.000) 


ToM.. 


0.708,246.000) 

(4.801.880.000) 

(4.432.148.000) 

(4,500.497.000) 

(4,982,974,000) 

(♦783,329,000) 

10.829.000 

10.019.000 

10,801.000 

10.286.000 

10,786,000 

■80,000 

-01.000 

♦  91,000 

10.734,000 

10.919,000 

10,901,000 

10,269,000 

10,769,000 

♦  31,000 
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Rasaarch  and  Spaclal  Programs  AdmlnlaliaUon 


Hazardous  maianals  safety    

Aviation  Information  managarnant 

EmargarKy  transportation 

Rasaarch  and  lachnology 

Program  ar>d  admintstratlva  support.... 

Rasekrcf^  and  special  programs 

PIpalina  safety  (Pipeline  Safety  Fund) . 
Emergency  preparedness  grants: 

(Emergency  preparedr>ess  fund) 

(Limitation  on  obligations) 


Alaska  pipeline  task  force  (Oil  SiMII  Liability  Trust  Fund).. 


Total.  Research  and  Spaclal  Programa  Admlnlatratlon: 

New  budget  (obllgatlonal)  autlHXlty 

(Umitalions  on  obligallona) 


Total 


OtAca  of  tlw  Inspector  Qanaral 
Salaries  and  expansas 


Total,  title  I.  Oapaitmant  of  Transportation: 

Naw  Ixjdgat  (obllgallonaQ  autfxxtty 

Rescissions - 

(Limitations  on  oMIgallon*) - 

(Exempt  obligations) 


Total.  Iltia  I.  new  txjdget  (obllgallonal)  aijihonty    rescissions 
and  (limitallons  on  obligalKxis)  ar>d  (e«e'np<  obiig«iio"sl  ... 

TTOf  H  -  RELATED  AGEHQES 

Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compllanoa  Board 

Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Transportation  Safely  Board 

Salaries  and  expenses - 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Rescission 

Payments  for  directed  rail  senitca  (llmHallon  on  obligallona) . 


Total,  Interstaie  Commerce  Commission 

Panama  Carnal  Cor^^^osKX- 

Panama  Canal  RevoMng  Fund: 

(Adminlstrallva  expanses) 

(UmKatior  on  operating  and  capital  expenses).. 


Deparimeni  of  the  Treasury 

Rebate  ol  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Tolls  (Harbor  Maintenance  Trust 
Fund) 

Wastiington  Metropolitan  Area  Tranall  Authority 

Interest  payments 


Total,  llOe  H,  FWIaled  Agencies 

f4ew budget  (obligaiioriaO  authority.. 
(Umilallon  on  obNgtflons) 


Total. 


Grand  total: 

Naw  budget  (ot>llgatlonal)  autrxxlty .. 
Rescissions 


(limitations  on  obligations) 
(Exempt  obllgatk>ns| 


Grand  total,  naw  budget  (obllgatlonal)  auttiortty  rescissions  and 
(llmlutions  on  obligaiionsi  and  (exempt  obligations) 


FY  1893 
Enacted 


FY  1804 
Eitlmala 


Sanala 


Conferertca 

compared  wtth 

ConfereiKa  enacted 


12.650,000 

2,618,000 

880,000 

1,470,000 

9.886,000 

19.050,000 

700,000 

(10,300.000) 

990,000 


38,804.000 
(10,300,000) 

(90.104,000) 


38,OIX>,000 


13,910,064,778 

-268,786.000 

(20.296.450.0001 

(2,877,000,000) 


12,771,000       

2.533,000  2,933,000 

065.000  815.000 

1,963,000  1,863,000 

6,355,000  0,180,000 

(24,587,000)       

18,887,000  19,479,000 

700,000  400,000 

(14,975,000)  (10.350,000) 


44,174,000 
(14.675.000) 

(50.149,000) 


40.706.000 


14,121.000.000 

(23.649,150,000) 
(2,117,008,750) 


31 ,350,000 
(10.350,000) 


(41,700,000) 


13.290,804,000 

-23,824,140 

(22,002.938,000) 

(2.117,006.790) 


12,721,000 

2.521,000 

884,000 

1 ,781 ,000 

8,263,000 

18,148,000 

400,000 
(11,000,000) 


43,736.000 
(11.000,000) 

(94.736,000) 


36,986,000 


13.904,743.000 

■3,624,140 

(23,079,998.077) 

(2.117,008,790) 


12,600,000 

2.521  XX» 

HZJOOO 

i.Toexioo 

16,376,000 

400,000 
(11.000,000) 


43.784,000 

(11,000,000) 

(94,784,000) 


30,000,000 


-90,000 
■07,000 
-38,000 

♦  296X)00 

♦  303,000 


♦  4,326,000 


■300,000 

(♦700,000) 

-990,000 


♦  3,980,000 
(♦700.000) 

(♦4,680,000) 


♦  1,000XX)0 


13,773^1.000  ♦263,926,222 

-23.624,140  ♦249,161.860 

(22.558,923.077)  (♦2.300.473.077) 

(2,117,008,750)  (-998,801,290) 


(36,174.728,778)         (39,887,158,750)         p7,446,216,810)         (30,007,683,687)         (38,424,208,687)        (♦2,248,560^00) 


3,300,000 

3,348.000 

3,348,000 

3,348.000 

3,348,000 

♦  48,000 

36,000.000 

37,129,000 

37,105,000 

37,106,000 

37.106,000 

♦  1,109,000 

43.930,000 
-360  000 

45,466,000 

44,904,000 

44,880,000 
(475,000) 

44,800,000 

♦  1 ,030,0(X3 
♦  360.000 

(475.000) 

(475,000) 

(479.000) 

(479,000)      .. 

(44,045,000) 

(49,841,000) 

(45,379,000) 

(49,439fl00) 

(49,439,000) 

(♦1J00.000) 

Pl, 150,000) 
(530,000,000) 

pi, 742,000) 

pi, 742,000) 
(540,000,000) 

pi, 742,000) 
P40.000.000) 

pi  .742.000) 
(540.000.000) 

(♦502,000) 
(♦  10,000,000) 

10,290,000  9,707,000  9,707,000  9,707,000 

91,663.969  91.863.960  91.663.960  91,663.560 


144.783,569 
(475.000) 


147,300,560 
(475,000) 


146,727,960 
(479,000) 


146,783,568 
(475,000) 


0,707,000 


51,663,569 


146,783,566 
(475,000) 


-543,000 


♦  2.000,000 


(145,258,580)  (147,784.560)  (147.202.560)  (147.298.560) 


(147.258,560)  (♦2,000,000) 


13,655,206,347             14,266,300.960  13.406.621.560  14,051,528,560 

-268,148,000        -23,624,140  -3,624.140 


13.920.774,966  « 265,568,222 

-23,624,140  ♦245,521,860 


13,886.062,347  14,268,300,569  13.382,997,429  14,047,902.429 

(20.256,829.000)  (23,648,625,000)  (22,083,413,000)  P3,080,03 1.077) 

(2.677,000,000)  (2,117,008,750)  (2.117.006.750)  (2.117.008,750) 


13.887,150,429  ♦511.068,062 

(22,557,306.077)         (♦2,300,473,077) 
(2.117,008.750)  (-550,801.250) 


(36.319,987,347)         (40.034.043,310)         p7,503,419.179)         (30.244,042.256)         (38.571,567,2961        (♦2^91. 960.900) 
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Bob  Carr. 
Richard  J.  Durbin. 
Martin  Olav  Sabo. 
David  E.  PfeiCE. 
Ronald  D.  Coleman, 
Thomas  M.  Foolietta. 
William  H.  Natcher. 
Frank  R.  Wolf. 
Tom  Delay. 
Ralph  Regula. 
Joseph  M.  McDade. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Frank  R.  1.autenberg. 
Robert  C  Byrd. 
Tom  Harkin. 
Barbara  a.  mikulski. 
alfonse  M.  D'AMATO. 
Pete  V.  Domenici. 
Mark  O  Hatfield, 
arlen  Specter. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  sp)ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Ms.  NORTON)  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Norton)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  HOYER. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Blackwell. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA. 

Mr.  Stupak. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. October  19.  1993,  at  11  a.m. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CARR:  Committee  of  Conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2750.  A  bill  making  ap- 


propriations for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  103-300).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  58:  Mr   FIELDS  of  Texas. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  SERRANO  and  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.R.  1277:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota. 

H  R.  1517:  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan. 

H  R.  2488:  Mr  Barrett  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  2662:  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Del- 
LLMS.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  and  Ms.  Roybal-Allard. 

H.R  2884:  Ms.  NORTON. 

H.R.  2898:  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  3005:  Mr   Ballenger. 

H.R.  3250:  Mr.  ToRKiLDSEN.  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Bllte,  Mr.  PETE  Geren  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Boehner. 

H.J.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Baker  of  California.  Mr. 
Bishop.  Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Boehlert.  and  Mr. 
Bonior. 

H.J.  Res.  274:  Mr.  Filner  and  Mrs. 
Morella. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Harlan 
Mathews,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  want  to  thank 
You  for  the  return  of  Michael  Durant 
and  remember  him  especially  as  he  un- 
dergoes surgery  this  morning.  And  we 
cover  with  prayer  those  families  of  the 
ones  who  did  not  return  from  Somalia. 

Almighty  God.  as  a  new  week  begins, 
we  express  our  gratitude  for  Your  lov- 
ing watch  care.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
Senators  who  had  to  travel  and  have 
returned  safely.  We  thank  Thee  for 
those  who  had  time  with  family  and 
rest.  We  pray  for  those  who  were  kept 
busy  this  weekend  and  ask  that  they 
will  be  especially  energized  for  the 
work  that  lies  ahead. 

Gracious  Father,  as  the  Senators  are 
confronted  inescapably  from  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  and  the  world,  grant 
special  wisdom  and  insight  that  they 
may  fulfill  their  responsibilities.  Guide 
their  considerations,  their  debate,  and 
their  decisions  and  let  Thy  will  be  done 
in  the  Senate  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  promised 
rest  for  those  who  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  if  they  come  to  Him. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  October  18.  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Harlan  Mathews,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.    MATHEWS    thereupon    assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  1  hour  in  speaking  out  of 
order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
[Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  [Mr.  Stevens] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  [Mr.  NiCKLES]  for  their 
courtesies  in  indulging  my  taking  this 
time. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


LINE-ITEM  VETO  XIV 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
14th  in  my  series  of  speeches  on  the 
line-item  veto,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  Roman  Republic  and  the 
Roman  Senate.  When  I  began  this  se- 
ries of  1-hour  speeches  on  May  5,  I 
spoke  of  Montesquieu,  the  eminent 
French  philosopher  and  author  who 
had  greatly  influenced  the  Founding 
Fathers  with  his  political  theory  of 
checks  and  balances  and  separation  of 
powers. 

What  influenced  Montesquieu  in  his 
espousal  of  this  political  system? 
Montesquieu  was  greatly  influenced  by 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
English  constitution  and  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  of  Rome.  So  im- 
pressed was  Montesquieu  with  the  Ro- 
mans that  he.  in  fact,  developed  and 
published  a  work  of  his  own  on  the  sub- 
ject. Almost  midway  between  the  "Per- 
sian Letters"  in  1721  and  the  "Spirit  of 
the  Laws"  in  1748,  Montesquieu  pub- 
lished, in  1734.  his  "Considerations  on 
the  Causes  of  the  Greatness  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  Decline."  which  is  the 
least  well-known  of  the  three. 

I  have  also  stated  a  number  of  times 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  better  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution — its  separation  of  powers, 
and  checks  and  balances,  and  the  power 
over  the  purse — then  we  should  follow 
in  Montesquieu's  tracks  and  study 
Roman  history  as  he  did.  and  that  is 
what  we  have  been  doing  together  dur- 
ing these  past  several  months. 

What  have  we  acquired  to  pay  us  for 
our  pains?  What  have  we  learned  that 
can  be  applicable  to  our  own  time,  our 
own  country,  and  to  the  political  ques- 
tions of  today  concerning  checks  and 
balances  and  the  control  over  the 
purse?  Let  us  see. 


Mr.  President,  I  hold  that  human  na- 
ture is  like  a  molecule  of  water.  It  has 
never  changed.  That  which  was  H2O  at 
the  beginning  of  creation,  when  "the 
spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters"  is  still  H2O  today,  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  ox- 
ygen. And  that  which  was  human  na- 
ture when  Adam  and  Eve  fell  from 
grace,  is  still  human  nature  today.  It 
has  never  changed.  And  as  human  na- 
ture has  not  changed  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  is  still  motivated  by  the  same 
emotions  and  instincts  and  needs  and 
drives — love  and  hate  and  fear  and 
greed  and  hunger,  and  so  on— the  his- 
tory of  man's  actions  will  always  have 
a  way  of  repeating  itself. 

So,  as  we  who  live  today  contribute 
to  the  flow  of  history's  unceasing 
stream,  we  will  find  it  worth  our  while 
to  examine  the  events  of  past  ages, 
their  causes  and  their  consequences,  in 
order  that  we  might  better  understand 
the  causes  and  possible  consequences  of 
the  phenomena,  the  happenings,  the 
events,  and  the  actions  of  our  own  life 
and  times. 

Napoleon  said,  "Let  my  son  often 
read  and  reflect  on  history.  This  is  the 
only  true  philosophy."  We  have  elect- 
ed, therefore  as  did  Montesquieu,  to 
look  to  Roman  history  for  guidance. 

Roman  power  derived  from  Roman 
virtue,  basically;  in  other  words,  from 
great  moral  qualities.  The  average 
Roman,  as  we  have  noted,  was  simple, 
steadfast,  honest,  courageous,  law- 
abiding,  patriotic,  and  reverent,  and 
his  leaders  were  men  of  uncommon 
dedication  and  acumen. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  Romans 
possessed  a  profound  reverence  for  na- 
tional tradition,  a  firm  conviction  of 
being  the  special  object  and  instrument 
of  destiny,  and  a  strong  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  obligation  to 
that  tradition  and  to  the  fulfillment  of 
that  destiny. 

There  spring  to  mind  several  par- 
allels between  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  history  of  our  own  Re- 
public, one  such  parallel  being  that  the 
same  old  virtues  which  lent  sturdiness 
and  integrity  to  the  early  Romans,  also 
gave  stability  and  substance  and 
strength  and  character  to  our  own  na- 
tional life  in  the  early  years  of  its  for- 
mation and  development. 

The  Roman  family  was  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Roman  social  structure, 
and  the  family  setting  instilled  in  its 
members  the  self-discipline,  the  re- 
spect for  authority,  the  veneration  of 
ancestors,   and   the   reverence   for   the 


•    1  his     bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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gods  that  lent  stability  to  Roman  soci- 
ety and  iron  discipline  to  the  Roman 
legions. 

The  Roman  family  unit  was,  indeed, 
a  religious  organization,  a  community 
of  worship  centered  around  the  cult  of 
the  hearth  and  the  cult  of  the  dead. 
Each  morning  and  evening,  the  entire 
family,  including  the  slaves,  offered 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  departed 
ancestors  at  the  family  hearth,  the 
ever-burning  flame  of  which  symbol- 
ized both  the  unity  and  the  continuity 
of  the  Roman  family. 

Because  of  their  pastoral  tradition, 
the  Romans,  like  the  Jews  of  the  Old 
Testament,  sacrificed  animals  to  their 
gods.  Reverence  and  the  idea  of  obliga- 
tion—inherent in  the  Roman  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  between  gods  and 
men— inevitably  developed  among  the 
Romans  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  a  moral 
factor  of  inestimable  worth. 

Mr.  F*re3ident,  we  have  seen  that 
same  strong  tradition  of  family  and  re- 
ligious values  prevalent  in  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  our  own  coun- 
try, from  colonial  times  down  to  the 
mid-20th  century.  The  erosion  of  these 
values  in  America  over  the  last  30  to  40 
years  has  signified  a  decline  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  strength  of  this  na- 
tion, as  it  did  in  the  Roman  state. 

We  have  seen  in  both  the  Roman  and 
American  psyches  a  sense  of  Manifest 
Destiny,  and  the  same  urge  to  extend 
territorial  frontiers.  We  saw  in  the  ter- 
ritorial expansion  of  the  Roman  city 
state  what  amounted  to  an  overexpan- 
sion.  We  saw  the  drain  that  w£is  placed 
upon  Roman  manpower,  and  the  burden 
that  was  imposed  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  the  far-flung  provinces.  While, 
in  our  own  case,  territorial  expansion 
has  long  since  ceased,  in  recent  years 
we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in 
space  exploration,  and  we  stand  in  dan- 
ger of  overextending  our  international 
commitments  and  our  financial  capa- 
bility to  sustain  and  underwrite  them. 
We  have  been  talking  about  that  a 
good  bit  lately. 

We  have  also  drawn  Roman  and 
American  parallels  in  the  vanishing 
peasantry  from  the  land  and  the  de- 
cline in  small  family  farms,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  have  been  increas- 
ing unemployment  and  crime  and  pov- 
erty in  the  cities,  and  a  growing  wel- 
fare dependence  upon  the  State. 

During  the  centuries  of  the  early  and 
middle  Republic,  public  office  in  Rome 
could  be  obtained  only  through  virtue, 
and  brought  with  it  no  pay.  no  salary, 
no  benefit  other  than  honor,  and  the 
opportunity  to  prove  one's  self  worthy 
of  being  preferred  for  further  toils  on 
behalf  of  the  State. 

In  the  last  century  of  the  Republic, 
the  old  citizen  soldiery  and  the  old 
moral  structure  of  integrity  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  country  gave 
way  to  greed,  graft,  corruption,  venal- 
ity, and  political  demagoguery,  much 
of  which  we  see  in  our  own  time  and  in 


our  own  country.  The  self-serving  am- 
bitions of  Roman  generals  and  politi- 
cians led  to  violence,  civil  wars,  and 
military  domination  by  standing  ar- 
mies made  up  of  professional  soldiers. 
In  our  own  Republic  today,  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex,  against  which 
President  Eisenhower  warned,  can  pose 
a  threat  to  the  system. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  there  are  sundry 
similarities  between  our  own  history 
and  the  history  of  the  Romans. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Roman  political  system.  In  the 
Roman  Republic,  the  political  organi- 
zation was  complex,  and  it  was  also  ex- 
perimental, unlike  that  of  Lycurgus. 
the  Spwirtan  lawgiver  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury B.C. 

Lycurgus  united  in  his  constitution 
all  of  the  good  and  distinctive  features 
of  the  best  governments,  so  that  none 
of  the  principal  parts  should  unduly 
grow  and  predominate.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  force  of  each  part  would  be  neu- 
tralized by  that  of  the  others,  neither 
of  them  should  prevail  and  outbalance 
another.  Therefore,  the  constitution 
should  remain  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium. 

Lycurgus,  foreseeing  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  whence  and  how  events 
would  naturally  happen,  constructed 
his  constitution  untaught  by  adversity. 
But,  while  the  Romans  would  achieve 
the  same  final  result,  according  to 
Polybius,  they  did  not  reach  it  by  any 
process  of  reasoning  but  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  many  trials  and  struggles. 
And,  by  always  choosing  the  best,  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  gained,  they 
reached  the  same  result  as  Lycurgus. 

Let  us  consider  the  Roman  system  as 
it  was  seen  by  Polybius,  the  Greek  his- 
torian, who  lived  in  Rome  from  168 
B.C.,  following  the  Battle  of  Pydna. 
until  after  150  B.C..  at  a  time  when  the 
Roman  Republic  was  at  a  pinnacle  of 
majesty  that  excited  his  admiration 
and  comment. 

Polybius  viewed  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion as  having  three  elements:  the  Ex- 
ecutive, the  Senate,  and  the  people, 
with  their  respective  share  of  power  in 
the  state  regulated  by  a  scrupulous  re- 
gard to  equality  and  equilibrium. 

Let  us  examine  the  separation  of 
powers  in  the  Roman  Republic  as  ex- 
plained by  Polybius.  The  consuls — rei>- 
resenting  the  Executive — were  the  su- 
preme masters  of  the  administration  of 
the  government  when  remaining  in 
Rome.  All  of  the  other  magistrates,  ex- 
cept the  tribunes,  were  under  the  con- 
suls and  took  their  orders  from  the 
consuls.  The  consuls  brought  matters 
before  the  Senate  that  required  its  de- 
liberation, and  they  saw  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Senate's  decrees.  In  matters 
requiring  the  authorization  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  consuls  summoned  the  popular 
meetings,  presented  the  proposals  for 
their  decision,  and  carried  out  the  de- 
crees of  the  majority. 

In  matters  of  war.  the  consuls  im- 
posed such  levies  upon  the  allies  as  the 


consuls  deemed  appropriate,  and  made 
up  the  roll  for  soldiers  and  selected 
those  who  were  suitable.  Consuls  had 
absolute  power  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  all  who  were  under  their  com- 
mand, and  had  all  but  absolute  power 
in  the  conduct  of  military  campaigns. 

As  to  the  Senate— we  are  talking 
about  the  separation  of  powers — as  to 
the  Senate,  it  had  complete  control 
over  the  treasury  and  regulated  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  alike.  The 
quaestors  could  not  issue  any  public 
money  to  the  various  departments  of 
the  state  without  a  decree  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  controlled  the  money 
for  the  repair  and  construction  of  pub- 
lic works  and  public  buildings  through- 
out Italy,  but  this  money  could  not  be 
obtained  by  the  censors,  who  oversaw 
the  contracts  for  public  works  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  except  by  the  grant  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  also  had  jurisdiction  over 
all  crimes  in  Italy  requiring  a  public 
investigation,  such  as  treason,  conspir- 
acy, poisoning,  or  willful  murder,  as 
well  as  controversies  between  and 
among  allied  states.  Receptions  for 
ambassadors  and  matters  affecting  for- 
eign states  were  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 

What  part  of  the  constitution  was 
left  to  the  people?  The  people  partici- 
pated in  the  ratification  of  treaties  and 
alliances,  and  decided  questions  of  war 
and  i)eace.  The  people  passed  and  re- 
pealed laws — subject  to  the  Senate's 
veto — and  bestowed  public  offices  on 
the  deserving,  which,  according  to 
Polybius,  'are  the  most  honorable  re- 
wards for  virtue." 

Polybius,  having  described  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  under  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, how  did  the  three  parts  of 
state  check  and  balance  each  other? 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  I  have  often  referred  to 
the  various  checks  that  the  consuls, 
the  tribunes,  the  Senate  and  the  as- 
semblies exercised  against  each  other. 
And  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  veto  power  of  the  Roman  Senate 
and  the  tribunes. 

Incidentally,  Henry  Clay,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  veto  power  of  American 
Presidents  was  "despotic"  and  ought  to 
be  circumscribed,  stated  in  a  Senate 
floor  speech  that  the  veto  "originated 
in  the  institution  of  the  tribunician 
power  in  ancient  Rome,"  and  had 
"been  introduced  from  the  practice 
under  the  empire  into  the  monarchies 
of  Europe.  " 

Polybius  explains  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  the  Roman  constitution,  as  he 
had  observed  them  firsthand.  Remem- 
ber, he  was  living  in  Rome  at  the  time. 

What  were  the  checks  upon  the  con- 
suls, the  executive?  The  consul— whose 
power  over  the  administration  of  the 
government  when  in  the  city,  and  over 
the  military  when  in  the  field,  ap- 
peared absolute — still  had  need  of  the 
support  of  the  Senate  and  the  people. 
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The  consul  needed  supplies  for  his  le- 
gions, but  without  a  decree  of  the  Sen- 
ate, his  soldiers  could  be  supplied  with 
neither  corn  nor  clothes  nor  pay.  More- 
over, all  of  his  plans  would  be  futile  if 
the  Senate  shrank  from  danger,  or  if 
the  Senate  opposed  his  plans  or  sought 
to  hamper  them.  Therefore,  whether 
the  consul  could  bring  any  undertaking 
to  a  successful  conclusion  depended 
upon  the  Senate,  which  had  the  abso- 
lute power,  at  the  end  of  the  consul's 
one-year  term,  to  replace  him  with  an- 
other consul  or  to  extend  his  command. 

Even  to  the  successes  of  the  consuls 
on  the  field  of  battle,  the  Senate  had 
the  power  to  add  distinction  and  glory, 
or  to  obscure  their  merits,  for  unless 
the  Senate  concurred  in  recognizing 
the  achievements  of  the  consuls  and  in 
voting  the  money,  there  could  be  no 
celebration  or  public  triumph. 

The  consuls  were  also  obliged  to 
court  the  favor  of  the  people,  so  here  is 
the  check  of  the  people  against  the 
consul,  for  it  was  the  people  who  would 
ratify,  or  refuse  to  ratify,  the  terms  of 
peace.  But  most  of  all,  the  consuls, 
when  laying  down  their  office  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  1-year  term,  would 
have  to  give  an  accounting  of  their  ad- 
ministration, both  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  people.  So,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  consuls  maintain  the  good  will  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  people. 

What  were  the  checks  against  the 
Senate?  The  Senate  was  obliged  to 
take  the  multitude  into  account  and 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  people,  for  in 
matters  directly  affecting  the  Sen- 
ators— for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  law 
diminishing  the  Senate's  traditional 
authority,  or  depriving  Senators  of  cer- 
tain dignities,  or  even  actually  reduc- 
ing the  property  of  Senators — in  such 
cases,  the  people  had  the  power  to  pass 
or  reject  the  law  in  their  assembly. 

In  addition,  according  to  Polybius,  if 
the  tribunes  imposed  their  veto,  the 
Senate  would  not  only  be  unable  to 
pass  a  decree,  but  could  not  even  hold 
a  meeting.  And  because  the  tribunes 
must  always  have  a  regard  for  the  peo- 
ple's wishes,  the  Senate  stood  in  awe  of 
the  multitude  and  could  not  neglect 
the  feelings  of  the  people. 

But  as  a  counterbalance,  what  check 
was  there  against  the  people?  We  have 
seen  the  checks  against  the  consuls;  we 
have  described  the  checks  against  the 
Senate.  What  about  the  people?  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius.  the  people  were 
far  from  being  independent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  were  bound  to  take  its  wishes 
into  account,  both  collectively  and  in- 
dividually. 

For  example,  contracts  were  given 
out  in  all  parts  of  Italy  by  the  censors 
for  the  repair  and  construction  of  pub- 
lic works  and  public  buildings.  Then 
there  was  the  matter  of  the  collection 
of  revenues  from  rivers  and  harbors 
and  mines  and  lands — everything,  in  a 
word,  that  came  under  the  control  of 
the  Roman  government.  In  all  of  these 


things,  the  people  were  engaged,  either 
as  contractors  or  as  pledging  their 
property  as  security  for  the  contrac- 
tors, or  in  selling  supplies,  or  making 
loans  to  the  contractors,  or  as  engag- 
ing in  the  work  and  in  the  employ  of 
the  contractors. 

"Over  all  these  transactions,"  says 
Polybius,  "the  Senate  has  complete 
control."  For  example,  it  could  extend 
the  time  on  a  contract  and  thus  assist 
the  contractors;  or  in  the  case  of  un- 
foreseen accident,  it  could  relieve  the 
contractors  of  a  portion  of  their  obliga- 
tion, or  it  could  even  release  them  al- 
together if  they  were  absolutely  unable 
to  fulfill  the  contract. 

So,  there  were  many  ways  in  which 
the  Senate  could  inflict  great  hard- 
ships upon  the  contractors,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  grant  great  indulgences  to 
the  contractors.  But  in  every  case,  the 
appeal  was  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate's  ace  card  lay  in  its  con- 
trol over  the  purse  strings.  Also,  the 
judges  were  selected  from  the  Senate, 
at  the  time  of  Polybius,  for  the  major- 
ity of  trials  in  which  the  charges  were 
heavy.  Consequently,  the  people  were 
cautious  about  resisting  or  actively  op- 
posing the  will  of  the  Senate,  because 
they  were  uncertain  as  to  when  they 
might  need  the  Senate's  aid.  For  a 
similar  reason,  the  people  did  not  rash- 
ly resist  the  will  of  the  consuls,  be- 
cause one  and  all  might,  in  one  way  or 
another,  become  subject  to  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  consuls  at  some  point 
in  time. 

Polybius  sums  it  up  in  this  way: 
"When  any  one  of  the  three  classes  be- 
comes puffed  up,  and  manifests  an  in- 
clination to  be  contentious  and  unduly 
encroaching,  the  mutual  inter- 
dependency  of  all  the  three,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  pretensions  of  any 
one  being  checked  and  thwarted  by  the 
others,  must  plainly  check  this  tend- 
ency. And  so  the  proper  equilibrium  is 
maintained  by  the  impulsiveness  of  the 
one  part  being  checked  by  its  fear  of 
the  other." 

Polybius'  account  may  not  have  been 
an  exact  representation  of  the  true 
state  of  the  Roman  system,  but  he  was 
on  the  scene,  and  he  was  writing  to  tell 
us  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes — not 
through  the  eyes  of  someone  else.  What 
better  witness  could  we  have? 

The  theory  of  a  mixed  constitution — 
that  is  what  ours  is,  a  mixed  constitu- 
tion with  checks  and  balances,  and  sep- 
aration of  powers — the  theory  of  a 
mixed  constitution  had  had  its  great 
measure  of  success  in  the  Roman  Re- 
public. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  have  been  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Polybius,  or  that 
Montesquieu  should  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  checks  and  balances  and 
separation  of  powers  in  the  Roman  con- 
stitutional system,  a  clear  element  of 
which  was  the  control  over  the  purse, 
vested  solely  in  the  Senate  in  the  hey- 
day of  the  Republic. 


Mr.  President,  in  my  presentations 
today  and  heretofore  on  this  subject,  I 
have  drawn  many  parallels  between  our 
own  Republic  and  the  historical 
meanderings  of  that  ancient  Republic 
that  rose  and  declined  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  River,  a  parallel  which  in- 
duced someone  in  an  earlier  American 
generation  to  name  the  tiny  stream 
that  once  flowed  across  the  present-day 
Mall,  "Tiber  Creek."  It  is  my  own  sin- 
cere prayer,  however,  that  the  United 
States  will  not  follow  a  course  parallel 
to  the  Roman  Republic  into  an  inex- 
orable decline  and  decadence. 

Mr.  President,  worthy  scholars  and 
thoughtful  authors  have  exhausted  riv- 
ers of  ink  in  attempting  to  analyze  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic 
and  the  subsequent  empire.  Among  the 
foremost  of  these  author-historians  is 
Edward  Gibbon.  Gibbon's  "Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  is  an  incon- 
testable historical  classic,  and  no  com- 
petent grasp  of  Roman  historiography 
can  be  achieved  without  taking  Gibbon 
into  consideration.  If  Senators  have 
not  read  his  volumes,  they  should  read 
them. 

Whereas  Polybius  wrote  about  the 
rise  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  its 
greatness.  Gibbon  wrote  about  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  followed  on  after  the  Republic 
collapsed. 

However,  Gibbon  outlines  a  case  for 
Rome's  decline  and  fall  with  which  few, 
if  any,  subsequent  historians  will 
agree.  Gibbon  asserts  that  Christianity 
was  the  cause  of  Rome's  decline  and  ul- 
timate fall. 

Gibbon's  assertion  is  not  an  atheist's 
diatribe  against  Christianity,  as  some 
people  might  assume.  Gibbon's  position 
is  that  Christianity's  "other-worldly" 
orientation,  its  exclusivistic  monothe- 
ism, its  withdrawal  from  the  larger  so- 
ciety, its  condemnation  of  Mediterra- 
nean culture,  its  fostering  of  monasti- 
cism,  and  its  contemplative  emphasis, 
when  taken  together,  refocused  the 
people's  attention  on  spiritual  values 
to  the  detriment  of  the  practicality, 
the  civic  activism,  and  the  aggressive- 
ness that  characterized  and  gave  rise 
to  the  Roman  attitude  toward  life. 

Conversely,  while  Gibbon  is  ac- 
quainted with  and  recounts  most  of  the 
evidences  of  Rome's  decline  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Christianity— moral 
decadence,  tyrannical  emperors,  bar- 
barian incursions,  the  decline  of  the 
small  family  farms,  the  vanishing  peas- 
antry, the  depletion  of  soils  and  acces- 
sible mineral  resources,  and  the  col- 
lapse of  faith  in  the  old  gods-gibbon 
treats  these  as  being  merely  coinciden- 
tal to  Rome's  decline — minor  distrac- 
tions and  sideshows  around  the  center 
ring's  main  event,  namely,  Christian- 
ity's gnawing  away  at  the  empire's  su- 
perstructure. 

Certainly,  no  informed  student  of 
Roman  history  can  ignore  Gibbon's 
achievement,  both  as  a  historian  and 
as  an  interpreter  of  ancient  Roman  civ- 
ilization. But  though  the  "Decline  and 
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Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  is  an  unde- 
niable classic.  Gibbon  has  not  Vritten 
the  last  word  on  ancient  Rome.  Indeed, 
during  the  roughly  two  centuries  since 
Gibbon  wrote  his  masterpiece,  we  have 
witnessed  a  revolution  in  historical 
methodology  and  a  reformation  in  our 
comprehension  of  the  causes  of  Rome's 
failure.  For  example.  Will  Durant,  who 
made  his  political  and  cultural  influ- 
ence felt  earlier  in  this  century,  broad- 
ly represents  a  20th-century  perspec- 
tive on  the  causes  of  Rome's  decline 
and  decay.  In  "The  Story  of  Civiliza- 
tion." Will  Durant  asserts  that  Rome 
was  already  in  decline  before  Chris- 
tianity emerged  on  the  scene. 

An  eroding  faith  in  the  old  Greco- 
Roman  pantheon  of  deities,  a  decline  in 
family  life,  rotting  public  and  individ- 
ual morality;  the  corrosion  of  dis- 
cipline, patriotism,  and  the  military 
esprit;  abandonment  of  the  land  by  the 
peasant  classes,  agricultural  decline, 
deforestation;  civil  wars,  class  strug- 
gle, international  warfare,  praetorian 
intrigues  and  conspiracies,  assassina- 
tions, violence,  and  civil  disorders;  bu- 
reaucratic desixjtism,  economic  depres- 
sion, stifling  taxes,  and  corruption  in 
government;  mad  emperors,  pes- 
tilences, and  plague;  games  and  cir- 
cuses, free  bread,  and  the  welfare 
mob— all  of  these  wore  away  the  moral 
and  spiritual  and  social  underpinnings 
of  the  Roman  state,  and  accelerated  its 
plunge  into  hopeless  impotence  and 
eventual  obscurity  as  a  military  power 
and  territorial  empire. 

Against  such  a  backdrop  of  crises, 
fecklessness,  and  drift,  Christianity 
served,  not  as  a  cause  of  decay  and  col- 
lapse, but  as  a  lifeboat  for  a  despairing 
populace.  Rome  was  already  a  cracked 
shell  when  Christianity  ascended  the 
stage. 

But,  perhaps  most  tellingly.  Durant 
declares: 

The  political  causes  of  decay  were  rooted 
in  one  fact — increasing  despotism  destroyed 
the  citizens'  civic  sense  and  dried  up  states- 
manship at  its  source.  •  •  •  The  Senate,  los- 
ing ever  more  of  its  power  and  prestige,  »  •  * 
relapsed  into  indolence,  subservience,  or  ve- 
nality: and  the  last  barrier  fell  that  might 
have  saved  the  state  from  militarism  and  an- 
archy. 

In  short,  Rome's  fate  was  sealed  by 
the  one-by-one  donations  of  power  and 
prerogative  that  the  Roman  Senate 
plucked  from  its  own  quiver  and  volun- 
tarily delivered  into  the  hands,  first,  of 
Julius  Caesar  and  then  Octavlan,  and 
subsequently  into  the  trust  of  the  suc- 
cession of  Caligulas.  Neros, 
Commoduses,  and  Elagabaluses  who 
followed,  until  at  last,  the  ancient  and 
noble  ideals  of  the  Roman  Republic  had 
been  dissolved  into  the  stinking  brew 
of  imperial  debauchery,  tyranny,  meg- 
alomania, and  rubble  into  which  the 
Roman  Empire  eventually  sank. 

At  the  height  of  the  Republic,  the 
Roman  Senate  had  been  the  one  agency 
with  the  authority,  the  perspective, 
and  the  popular  aura  to  debate,  inves- 


tigate, commission,  and  correct  the 
problems  that  confronted  the  Roman 
state  and  its  citizens.  But  the  Senate's 
loss  of  will,  and  its  eagerness  to  hand 
its  responsibilities  over  to  a  one-man 
government — a  man  on  a  "white 
horse" — a  dictator,  and  later  an  em- 
peror, doomed  Rome  and  predestined 
Rome's  decline  and  ultimate  fall. 

Mr  President,  those  "political  mid- 
wives"  attendant  on  the  birth  of  our 
own  Republic — George  Washington,  Al- 
exander Hamilton.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
James  Madison.  James  Wilson.  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  Oliver  Elsworth,  and  oth- 
ers— were  some  of  the  wisest  men  alive 
at  that  time,  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. Many  had  served  in  the  Continen- 
tal and  Confederation  Congresses  and 
in  State  legislatures.  All  of  them  were 
experienced  and  reflective  men. 

Many  of  those  constitutional  framers 
were  well  acquainted  with  Cicero. 
Polybius.  Livius,  Tacitus,  and  Plu- 
tarch, and  the  glories  of  the  classical 
Roman  Republic.  Those  brilliant  men 
borrowed  freely  from  the  best  of  an- 
cient Rome,  and  purposefully  and  de- 
liberately christened  the  upper  Cham- 
ber of  the  Congress  'the  Senate." 

Just  as  carefully,  they  set  in  place  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  and  sep- 
aration of  powers,  and  lodged  the  con- 
trol of  the  purse  in  the  "people's 
branch",  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a  new 
coinage  of  imperial  executives  in  the 
federation  that  they  created. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  own  times  we 
see  the  same  problems,  the  same  kinds 
of  dilemmas  that  the  hand  of  history 
wrote  large  upon  Rome's  slate,  being 
written  upon  America's  slate.  In  dif- 
ficult times  or  in  crises,  many  people 
grow  impatient,  as  they  grew  impa- 
tient during  the  French  revolution  and 
elevated  Napoleon  to  the  emperorship; 
as  they  grew  impatient  during  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  and  elevated  Lenin  to 
head  of  state;  as  they  grew  impatient 
in  depression-era  Germany  and  ele- 
vated Adolf  Hitler  to  the  presidency 
and  the  chancellorship;  as  they  grew 
impatient  in  Cuba  and  elevated  Fidel 
Castro  to  the  dictatorship. 

We,  too.  have  reached  a  stage  where 
we  seem  to  remain  in  a  state  of  crisis, 
semicrisis,  or  pseudocrisis  and  the 
American  people  have  grown  impatient 
and  are  demanding  solutions  to  serious 
problems— problems  that  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  easy  and  quick  solu- 
tions. The  solutions  to  these  problems 
will  be  painful  and  will  take  time,  per- 
haps years,  to  succeed. 

This  is  not  a  truth  that  some  people 
want  to  hear.  Many  would  rather  be- 
lieve that  quack  remedies  such  as  line- 
item  vetoes  and  enhanced  rescissions 
powers  in  the  hands  of  Presidents  will 
somehow  miraculously  solve  our  cur- 
rent fiscal  situation  and  eliminate  our 
monstrous  budget  deficits. 

Of  course,  some  people  would,  per- 
haps, prefer  to  abolish  the  Congress  al- 
together and  institute  one-man  govern- 


Some  people  have 
constitutions,    for 


ment  from  now  on. 
no    patience    with 
that  matter. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  learn  from  the 
pages  of  Rome's  history.  The  basic  les- 
son that  we  should  remember  for  our 
purposes  here  is,  that  when  the  Roman 
Senate  gave  away  its  control  of  the 
purse  strings,  it  gave  away  its  power  to 
check  the  Executive.  From  that  point 
on,  the  Senate  declined  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Once  the  mainstay  was  weakened,  the 
structure  crumbled  and  the  Roman  Re- 
public fell. 

This  lesson  is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
2,000  years  ago.  Does  anyone  really 
imagine  that  the  splendors  of  our  cap- 
ital city  stand  or  fall  with  mansions, 
monuments,  buildings,  and  piles  of  ma- 
sonry? These  are  but  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, lifeless  things,  and  their  collapse 
or  restoration  means  little  or  nothing 
when  measured  on  ~Xhe  great  clock- 
tower  of  time. 

But  the  survival  of  the  American 
constitutional  system,  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  superstructure  of  the 
Republic  rests,  finds  its  firmest  sup- 
port in  the  continued  preservation  of 
the  delicate  mechanism  of  checks  and 
balances,  separation  of  powers,  and 
control  of  the  purse,  solemnly  insti- 
tuted by  the  Founding  Fathers.  For 
over  200  years,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Republic  to  this  very  hour,  it  has 
survived  in  unbroken  continuity.  We 
received  it  from  our  fathers.  Let  us  as 
surely  hand  it  on  to  our  sons  and 
daughters. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  my  series  of  re- 
flections on  the  ancient  Roman  Repub- 
lic with  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster 
from  his  speech  in  1832  on  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday: 

Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  war  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  it.  If  it  exhaust  our 
Treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish  it. 
If  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow 
green  again  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It 
were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of  yonder 
Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars 
should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be 
all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All 
these  might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  recon- 
struct the  fabric  of  demolished  government? 
Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned 
columns  of  constitutional  liberty?  Who  shall 
frame  together  the  skillful  architecture 
which  unites  national  sovereignty  wi^ 
State  rights,  individual  security,  and  orfblic 
prosperity?  No.  If  these  columns  fs^r  they 
will  be  raised  not  again.  Like  the  Cwosseum 
and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to 
a  mournful,  a  melancholy  immortality. 
Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them 
than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of 
Roman  or  Grecian  art.  For  they  will  be  the 
remnants  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw:  the  edifice  of  con- 
stitutional American  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  all  Senators.  I  thank  the  two 
leaders  for  their  accommodations  and 
their  courtesies,   and   the   floor  staffs 
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Abby  Saffold,  Lula  Davis,  Martin 
Paone,  Elizabeth  Green— and  all  the 
others  who  have  been  so  helpful  over 
these  more  than  5  months  during  which 
I  have  developed  this  series  of  1-hour 
speeches  on  the  history  of  the  Romans, 
with  particular  reference  to  their  polit- 
ical system  of  checks  and  balances  and 
divided  powers. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  note  under  the 
previous  order  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  H.R.  3116,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3116)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  is  the  committee  amend- 
ment, which  begins  on  page  42,  line  4. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
two  committee  amendments  be  tempo- 
rarily set  aside. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1051  TO  THE  EXCEPTED  COMMIT- 
TEE AMENDMENT  ON  PAGE  154.  LINES  7 
THROUGH  22 

(Purpose:  To  review  the  consequences  of  the 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel in  certain  international  operations) 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NicK- 
LES].  for  himself,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Gorton. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  Kempthorne.  Mr. 
Faircloth,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Burns,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1051  to  the  ex- 
cepted committee  amendment  on  page  154. 
lines  7  through  22. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  154,  line  22.  strike  "stockpile."  and 
insert  the  following:  "stockpile:" 
SEC.   8137A.    RESTRICTION   ON    USE    OF    UNFTED 
states  armed  forces  in  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS. 

(a)  Prohibition.— None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this 
Act  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  support 
United  States  Armed  Forces  personnel,  other 
than  those  engaged  in  medical,  logistics, 
communications,  humanitarian,  training, 
temporary  observer  or  liaison  activities, 
after  March  1.  1994,  when  such  forces  are: 

(1)  under  United  Nations  operational  or 
tactical  control  if  such  forces  would  be  under 
the  command,  operational  control,  or  tac- 
tical control  of  foreign  officers,  unless  prior 
to  that  date  (A)  the  President  has  submitted 
a  report  to  Congress  which  specifies  the  role 
and  mission  of  such  forces,  the  estimated 
cost  of  supporting  such  forces  for  such  mis- 
sion, the  probable  maximum  size  of  such 
force,  and  the  probable  duration  of  the  com- 
mitment of  such  forces,  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees;  (B)  such  commit- 
tees have  had  30  days  thereafter  to  review 
the  consequences  of  such  a  commitment  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces;  (C)  and  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  placing  of  such 
forces  under  foreign  command  has  been  en- 
acted; or  (2)  a  part  of  any  prospective  stand- 
ing United  Nations  international  armed 
force. 

(b)  The  prohibition  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  not  apply  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  (1)  national  security  interests 
justify  a  waiver  of  such  prohibition:*(2)  the 
President  declares  that  an  emergency  exists 
and  immediately  informs  the  Congress  of  his 
action  and  the  reasons  therefor:  and  (3)  with- 
in 30  days  of  such  declaration  there  is  en- 
acted a  joint  resolution  authorizing  such  ac- 
tions and  declaring  them  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional security  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Sense  of  the  Congress— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should  no- 
tify the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  when 
there  is  pending  in  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  any  resolution  that  might  en- 
tail the  commitment  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel,  and  should  seek  the  advice  of 
the  chairman  and  ranking  members  of  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  prior 
to  instructing  the  United  States  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  regard- 
ing such  a  pending  resolution. 

(d)  Definitions.— (1)  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "appropriate  congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. Armed  Services,  and  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Armed  Services,  and  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "any  pro- 
spective standing  United  Nations  inter- 
national armed  force"  means  any  armed 
military  unit  or  units  under  United  Nations 
operational  control,  not  in  existence  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  established  for 
a  permanent  or  indefinite  duration,  and 
without  a  mission  defined  by  country  or  re- 
gion. It  is  specifically  recognized  that  all 
forces  currently  in  existence  with  a  country- 
specific  or  region-specific  mission,  such  as 
those  forces  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  in  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
do  not  meet  this  definition. 


(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section.  "United 
Nations  operational  or  tactical  control" 
means  the  exercise  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General,  or  any  other  non-United 
States  entity  designated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  or  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General,  with  the  exception 
of  NATO,  of  the  power  of  command  usually 
given  to  the  leader  of  a  military  force,  such 
as  the  authority  to  coordinate  and  direct  the 
mission-related  activities  of  the  units  com- 
prising such  force.  It  is  specifically  recog- 
nized that  overall  statement  of  policy  or 
mission  authorization  in  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  such  as 
those  relating  to  Korea  beginning  in  1950  or 
to  Iraq  beginning  in  1990.  do  not  meet  this 
definition. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  thank  my  colleagues,  both  Sen- 
ator INOUYE  and  Senator  Stevens,  for 
their  accommodation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
recorded  in  the  Record  that  besides 
myself  and  Senator  Cochran,  Senator 
Gorton,  Senator  D'Amato,  Senator 
Kempthorne,  Senator  Faircloth,  Sen- 
ator BROWN,  Senator  Helms,  Senator 
Hatch,  Senator  Roth  and  Senator 
BURNS  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  managers  of  the  bill  for 
their  accommodation  in  this  amend- 
ment. As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  it 
was  my  intention  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment on  the  defense  appropriations 
bill,  both  in  subcommittee  and  full 
committee.  I  basically  complied  with 
the  request  of  the  managers  of  the  bill 
to  wait  and  postpone  it  for  the  floor. 

I  might  tell  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Virginia,  originally  I  intended  to 
offer  this  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Operations  bill  because,  in  the  past, 
that  is  where  we  funded  U.N.  peace- 
keeping forces.  But  under  the  legisla- 
tion this  year,  it  is  to  be  funded  under 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  might  also  tell  my  colleagues,  this 
bill  was  not  drafted  in  response  to  the 
tragedy  that  happened  recently  in  So- 
malia. Actually,  this  amendment  was 
drafted  well  before  the  Somali  inci- 
dents of  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 

I  would  like  to  offer  just  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  what  this  amendment  that 
Senator  Cochran  and  I  and  others  have 
been  working  on  and  hopefully  explain 
it.  It  is  not  a  complicated  amendment, 
but  it  is  an  important  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  deny  funds 
for  U.S.  combat  forces  under  foreign 
command  in  United  Nations  operations 
unless  authorized  by  Congress.  It  will 
also  disallow  the  participation  of  U.S. 
combat  forces  of  any  part  of  any  pro- 
spective standing  U.N.  international 
army.  Lastly,  this  amendment  includes 
a  sense-of-the-Congress  provision  stat- 
ing that  the  President  should  notify 
the  Congress  when  there  is  a  resolution 
pending  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
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which  might  result  in  commitment  of 
U.S.  personnel.  Again,  that  is  a  sense- 
of-the-Congress  resolution. 

Let  me  share  with  you  what  has 
prompted  me  to  address  this  issue.  Sev- 
eral disturbing  articles  began  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  and  other 
places  over  the  past  several  months 
which  indicate  that  the  United  Nations 
and  this  administration  are  con- 
templating, if  not  planning,  to  place 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
at  the  will  and  direction  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Let  me  quote  from  just  a  few  of  those 
articles  and  administration  officials  as 
well.  I  will  begin  with  candidate  Bill 
Clinton  in  December  of  1991.  He  said 
that  he  would  "call  for  a  U.N.  rapid  de- 
ployment force  that  could  be  used  for 
purposes  beyond  traditional  peacekeep- 
ing." 

A  year  later,  the  President's  book, 
"Putting  People  First."  stated  that  he 
would  "support  the  recent  more  active 
role  of  the  United  Nations  in  trouble 
spots  around  the  world  and  would  pur- 
sue the  establishment  of  a  voluntary 
United  Nations  rapid  deployment 
force." 

These  statements  grew  into  a  White 
House  policy  document  known  as  Pres- 
idential Decision  Directive  13  or  PDD- 
13.  On  June  13,  the  Washington  Post 
stated,  and  I  will  just  read  a  couple  of 
the  sections  and  then  I  will  insert  this 
entire  article  into  the  Record.  It  says: 

The  Clinton  administration  is  drafting  a 
new  set  of  criteria  for  U.S.  involvement  in 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  that  would 
provide  for  a  much  wider  role  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel,  according  to  senior  defense 
and  diplomatic  officials. 

Under  the  proposed  criteria,  the  officials 
said.  U.S.  forces  could  help  plan,  train  and 
participate  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities 
when  justified  by  general  U.S.  mterest3.  not 
just  when  the  United  States  could  make  a 
unique  military  contribution. 

The  administration's  plan  also  calls  for 
substantial  beefing  up  of  the  peacekeeping 
staff  at  the  U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York. 
U.S.  forces  in  turn  would  be  inclined  to  ac- 
cept greater  U.N.  authority  over  peacekeep- 
ing operations  that  involve  them,  the  official 
said. 

The  aim  of  the  plan  is  partly  to  dem- 
onstrate a  U.S.  commitment  to  using  mili- 
tary force  in  concert  with  other  nations 
rather  than  unilaterally,  an  approach  dubbed 
"assertive  multilateralism  "  by  Madeleine  K. 
Albright.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  also  is  meant  to  strengthen  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  to  conduct  mili- 
tary operations  successfully  in  strife-torn 
areas,  the  officials  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  highlight  a  cou- 
ple other  paragraphs  in  this  rather 
lengthy  article; 

Albright  outlined  some  of  the  proposed 
new  features  in  a  speech  last  Friday  to  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  New  York, 
saying  that  the  administration  had  decided 
"the  time  has  come  to  commit  the  political, 
intellectual  and  financial  capital  that  the 
UN   peacekeeping  and  our  security  deserve." 

The  plan  would  constitute  an  official  U.S. 
endorsement  of  many  of  the  ambitious  ideas 
suggested  last  year  by  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 


eral Boutros  Boutros-Ghall  in  his  report  on 
the  UN's  role  on  the  post-cold  war  era.  enti- 
tled "Agenda  for  Peace." 
I  will  mention  a  couple  other  quotes: 

By  the  end  of  this  month,  the  United  Na- 
tions will  have  about  90.000  troops  in  13  oper- 
ations around  the  world.  Yet  the  entire  force 
depends  upon  a  staff  of  35  military  advisers 
and  about  40  civilians  in  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  some  trouble 
with  those  ambitious  plans.  I  will  just 
quote  another  part  of  this  article: 

These  and  other  problems  made  U.S.  mili- 
tary leaders  reluctant  to  commit  U.S.  forces 
to  peacekeeping  operations,  particularly 
under  U.N.  command,  officials  said: 

The  former  head  of  U.N.  forces  in  Sarajevo. 
Canadian  Major  General  Lewis  MacKenzie. 
vividly  described  the  insufficient  staff  prob- 
lem last  year.  "Do  not  get  into  trouble  as  a 
commander  in  the  field  after  5  p.m.  New 
York  time,  or  Saturday  and  Sunday."  he 
said.  "There  is  no  one  to  answer  the  phone" 

Just  to  continue  a  couple  other  high- 
lights: 

US.  military  leaders  have  dropped  their 
traditional  insistence  that  U.S.  forces  be 
kept  under  U.S.  command.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  agreed  to  take  a  case-by-case  ap- 
proach and  place  US.  troops  under  U.N.  or 
allied  command  whenever  they  find  the  par- 
ticular arrangements  acceptable,  officials 
said. 

This  article  is  dated  June  18. 

Recent  models  for  the  policy  shift,  the  offi- 
cials said,  include  the  deployment  of  roughly 
25.000  U.S.  troops  to  Somalia  and  the  planned 
deployment  of  300  U.S.  infantry  to  Macedo- 
nia to  prevent  the  Balkans  confiict  from 
spreading  there. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  later  article  dated 
August  5  in  the  Washington  Post,  its 
headlines  said,  "Wider  U.N.  Police  Role 
Supported.  Foreigners  Could  Lead  U.S. 
Troops." 

I  will  just  read  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs from  this  article: 

President  Clinton's  top  national  security 
advisers  have  agreed  to  support  the  "rapid 
expansion"  of  United  Nations  peace  enforce- 
ment operations  around  the  world,  but  the 
new  policy  falls  far  short  of  U.N.  hopes  and 
the  aggressive  proposals  of  some  members  of 
the  administration. 

The  initiative,  outlined  in  the  classified 
final  draft  of  Presidential  Decision  Directive 
13.  endorses  United  Nations  as  ersatz  world 
policeman  and  commits  Washmgton  to  sup- 
port multinational  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
keeping operations  "politically,  militarily 
and  financially."  Its  major  emphasis  is 
boosting  the  size  and  professionalism  of  the 
U.N.  headquarters  staff,  where  fewer  than  80 
full-time  employees  now  attempt  to  control 
80.000  troops  around  the  world  in  14  separate 
operations. 

If  signed  by  Clinton  this  month  as  ex- 
pected, the  directive  would  formalize  the 
President's  acceptance  of  U.N.  command 
over  U.S.  troops,  a  significant  milestone.  But 
the  document  rejects  any  open-ended  U.S. 
commitments  and  directs  American  com- 
manders to  disobey  U.N.  orders  they  judge  to 
be  illegal  or  "militarily  imprudent." 

I  will  skip  a  paragraph  or  two: 

In  1£>90.  according  to  the  briefing  charts 
prepared  by  the  Pentagon's  joint  staff,  the 
United  Nations  had  about  10.000  peace- 
keepers deployed  at  an  annual  cost  of  $819 
million.  By  this  year,  there  were  more  than 
80.000  U.N.  peacekeepers  deployed  with  an- 
nual bills  exceeding  S3.6  billion. 


I  might  repeat  those  figures.  Accord- 
ing to  this  report,  in  1990,  United  Na- 
tions had  peacekeepers  of  10,000.  In 
1993,  we  are  looking  at  over  80,000.  We 
are  looking  at  expenses  rising  from  $819 
million  to  $3.6  billion  in  a  period  of  just 
3  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  18.  1993] 

United  States  Plans  Wider  Role  in  U.N. 

Peace  Keeping 
(By  R.  Jeffrey  Smith  and  Julia  Preston) 

The  Clinton  administration  is  drafting  a 
new  set  of  criteria  for  U.S.  involvement  in 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  that  would 
provide  for  a  much  wider  role  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel,  according  to  senior  defense 
and  diplomatic  officials. 

Under  the  proposed  criteria,  the  officials 
said.  U.S.  forces  could  help  plan,  train  and 
participate  in  U.N.  peace-keeping  activities 
when  justified  by  general  U.S.  interests,  not 
just  when  the  United  States  could  make  a 
unique  military  contribution. 

The  administration's  plan  also  calls  for  a 
substantial  beefing  up  of  the  peace-keeping 
staff  at  U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York.  U.S. 
forces,  in  turn,  would  be  more  inclined  to  ac- 
cept greater  U.N.  authority  over  the  peace- 
keeping operations  that  involve  them,  the 
officials  said. 

The  aim  of  the  plan  is  partly  to  dem- 
onstrate a  U.S.  commitment  to  using  mili- 
tary force  in  concert  with  other  nations 
rather  than  unilaterally,  an  approach  dubbed 
"assertive  multilateralism"  by  Madeleine  K. 
Albright.  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  also  meant  to  strengthen  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  to  conduct  mili- 
tary operations  successfully  in  strife-torn 
areas,  the  officials  said. 

The  plan  represents  what  one  official 
termed  an  "evolutionary  rather  than  revolu- 
tionary" shift  from  existing  policy.  Officials 
said  one  factor  that  has  helped  block  a  sig- 
nificant U.S.  military  role  in  such  U.N. 
peace-keeping  operations  as  Cambodia.  Leb- 
anon. Kashmir  and  Cyprus  is  a  requirement 
that  U.S.  forces  be  able  to  make  a  unique 
military  contribution. 

Under  the  proposed  criteria,  articulated  in 
classified  drafts  of  a  White  House  policy  re- 
view document  known  as  PDD-13.  the  United 
States  could  take  part  if  such  action  would 
catalyze  involvement  by  other  nations  or 
more  generally  advance  U.S.  interests,  the 
officials  said.  The  degree  of  involvement 
would  be  determined  by  such  factors  as  the 
intensity  of  public  support  and  the  risk  of 
any  U.S.  commitment  becoming  open-ended. 

Officials  said  PRD-13  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  President  Clinton,  but  general 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  these  points 
among  senior  officials  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Defense  Department  and  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Albright  outlined  some  of  the  pro- 
posed new  features  in  a  speech  last  Friday  to 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  New 
York,  saying  that  the  administration  had  de- 
cided "the  time  has  come  to  commit  the  po- 
litical, intellectual  and  financial  capital 
that  U.N.  peace  keeping  and  our  security  de- 
serve." 

The  plan  would  constitute  an  official  U.S. 
endorsement  of  many  of  the  ambitious  ideas 
suggested  last  year  by  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  in  his  report  on 
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the  UN's  role  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  en- 
titled "Agenda  or  Peace."  Although  thj  U.S. 
plan  has  not  yet  been  presented  in  detail  to 
the  U.N.  leadership,  top  U.N.  peace-keeping 
officials  aware  of  the  plan's  general  outline 
said  in  interviews  they  welcomed  Washing- 
ton's shift. 

"There  is  a  definite  change  of  mood  and  [a] 
willingness  from  the  United  States  to  be 
partners."  said  Kofi  Annan.  U.N.  undersecre- 
tary general  for  peace-keeping  operations. 
"As  U.N.  operations  become  ever  more  com- 
plex and  cumbersome  to  manage.  US.  par- 
ticipation becomes  ever  more  important." 

U.N.  officials  acknowledged  they  sorely 
need  the  kind  of  political  and  logistical 
boost  the  United  States  is  offering.  U.N. 
peace-keeping  operations  are  growing 
exponentially,  straining  the  infrastructure, 
experience  and  planning  capabilities  at  U.N. 
headquarters.  By  the  end  of  this  month,  the 
United  Nations  will  have  about  90.000  troops 
in  13  operations  around  the  world.  Yet  the 
entire  force  depends  upMjn  a  staff  of  35  mili- 
tary advisers  and  about  40  civilians  in  New 
York. 

"If  I  had  to  choose  a  single  word  to  evoke 
the  problems  of  U.N.  peace  keeping,  it  would 
be  'improvisation.'"  Albright  said.  "A  kind 
of  programmed  amateurism  shows  up  across 
the  board."  including  what  she  described  as 
"the  near  total  absence"  of  contingency 
planning,  "hastily  recruited,  ill-equipped 
and  often  unprepared  troops  and  civilian 
staff."  the  absence  of  centralized  military 
command  and  control  and  "the  lack  of  a  du- 
rable financial  basis  for  starting  and  sustain- 
ing peacekeeping  operations." 

These  and  other  problems  have  made  U.S. 
military  leaders  reluctant  to  commit  U.S. 
forces  to  peace-keeping  operations,  particu- 
larly under  U.N.  command,  officials  said. 

The  former  head  of  U.N.  forces  in  Sarajevo. 
Canadian  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  MacKenzie.  viv- 
idly described  the  insufficient  staff  problem 
last  year.  "Do  not  get  into  trouble  as  a  com- 
mander in  the  field  after  5  p.m.  New  York 
time,  or  Saturday  and  Sunday."  he  said. 
"There  is  no  one  to  answer  the  phone." 

Currently,  only  the  three  biggest  oper- 
ations—in Somalia.  Cambodia  and  the 
former  Yugoslav  republics — have  officers  sta- 
tioned in  the  U.N.  situation  room  around  the 
clock.  The  U.S.  plan  calls  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  U.N.  peace-keeping  staff,  includ- 
ing the  creation  with  U.S.  help  of  a  military 
operations  headquarters  modeled  after  the 
Pentagon's  24-hour  command  center. 

Administration  officials  also  have  agreed 
to  work  out  arrangements  for  sharing  some 
U.S.  intelligence  information  with  the  staff 
of  such  a  center,  substantially  bolstering  its 
ability  to  run  distant,  complex  military  op- 
erations. Later  this  month,  for  example,  the 
United  States  is  to  help  install  a  joint  de- 
fense Intelligence  information  system 
(JDIIS)  in  the  U.N.  situation  room  to  en- 
hance its  ability  to  handle  such  information. 

"This  is  a  very  tricky  business."  said  Ca- 
nadian Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  Baril.  the  top 
U.N.  military  adviser  for  peace  keeping. 
"You  can't  expect  an  organization  that  is  al- 
ready overworked  to  come  up  all  of  a  sudden 
with  a  perfect  new  system.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  have  to  develop  from  within  the 
heart  of  the  United  Nations." 

Officials  said  that  in  the  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration's review  of  its  policy  toward 
U.N.  peace-keeping.  U.S.  military  leaders 
have  dropped  their  traditional  insistence 
that  U.S.  forces  be  kept  under  U.S.  com- 
mand. The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  agreed  to 
take  a  case-by-case  approach  and  place  U.S. 
troops  under  U.N.  or  allied  command  when- 


ever they  find  the  particular  arrangements 
acceptable,  officials  said. 

Recent  models  for  the  policy  shift,  the  offi- 
cials said,  included  the  deployment  of  rough- 
ly 25.000  U.S.  troops  to  Somalia  and  the 
planned  deployment  of  300  U.S.  infantrymen 
to  Macedonia  to  prevent  the  Balkans  con- 
flict from  spreading  there. 

Part  of  the  proposed  policy  directive  also 
stipulates  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  United  States  would  endorse, 
though  not  necessarily  participate  in.  U.N. 
peace-keeping  operations.  These  include:  hu- 
manitarian needs  such  as  those  caused  by 
civil  strife  or  natural  disasters;  threats  to 
democratically  elected  governments;  a  high 
risk  that  local  strife  could  expand  into  re- 
gional conflict;  and  threats  to  international 
security. 

Albright  said  that  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  support  U.N.  efforts  to  create  a 
central  peacekeeping  budget  to  pay  for  such 
operations,  including  an  enlarged  contin- 
gency fund  and  a  ready  pool  of  military 
equipment.  She  also  said  the  administration 
favors  the  "creation  of  a  cadre  of  highly 
qualified  budget  experts"  to  audit  peace- 
keeping expenditures. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  5.  1993] 

Wider  U.N.  Police  Role  Supported 

(By  Barton  Gellman) 

President  Clinton's  top  national  security 
advisers  have  agreed  to  support  the  "rapid 
expansion"  of  United  Nations  peace  enforce- 
ment operations  around  the  world,  but  the 
new  policy  falls  far  short  of  U.N.  hopes  and 
the  aggressive  proposals  of  some  members  of 
the  administration. 

The  initiative,  outlined  in  the  classified 
final  draft  of  Presidential  Decision  Directive 
13.  endorses  the  United  Nations  as  ersatz 
world  policeman  and  commits  Washington  to 
support  multinational  peacemaking  and 
peacekeeping  operations  "politically,  mili- 
tary and  financially."  Its  major  emphasis  is 
boosting  the  size  and  professionalism  of  the 
U.N.  headquarters  staff,  where  fewer  than  80 
fulltime  employers  now  attempt  to  control 
80.000  troops  around  the  world  in  14  separate 
operations. 

If  signed  by  Clinton  this  month  as  ex- 
pected, the  directive  would  formalize  the 
president's  acceptance  of  U.N.  command  over 
U.S.  troops,  a  significant  milestone.  But  the 
document  rejects  any  open-ended  U.S.  com- 
mitments and  directs  American  commanders 
to  disobey  U.N.  orders  they  judge  to  be  ille- 
gal or  "militarily  imprudent." 

The  presidential  directive  and  accompany- 
ing review  paper,  known  respectively  as 
PDD-13  and  PRD-13.  distill  five  months  of 
contentious  interagency  debate  over  the  best 
response  to  a  world  full  of  post-Cold  War  eth- 
nic and  subnational  conflict.  The  new  policy 
comes  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  growth  in 
demands  for  U.N.  intervention,  and  amid  se- 
rious problems  with  major  operations  in  So- 
malia and  the  Balkans. 

In  1990.  according  to  briefing  charts  pre- 
pared by  the  Pentagon's  Joint  Staff,  the 
United  Nations  had  about  10.000  peace- 
keepers deployed  for  an  annual  cost  of  $819 
million.  By  this  year,  there  were  more  than 
80.000  U.N.  peacekeepers  deployed  with  an- 
nual bills  exceeding  $3.6  billion. 

The  final  draft  of  PDD-13.  approved  in  a 
July  14  interagency  meeting  of  senior  offi- 
cials and  obtained  by  The  Washington  Post, 
rejects  Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali's  ambitious  call  last  year  for  a  stand- 
ing U.N.  "rapid  deployment  force"  for  inter- 
vention in  world  trouble  spots,  an  idea  Clin- 
ton endorsed  in  his  presidential  campaign. 


The  Pentagon,  in  the  words  of  one  officer, 
threw  "a  major  dose  of  cold  reason"  on  more 
ambitious  proposals  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  National  Security  Council  staff. 

The  presidential  directive  is  in  the  form  of 
a  memorandum  to  Clinton's  senior  national 
security  advisers.  It  says  the  United  States 
will  neither  "earmark"  U.S.  military  units 
for  U.N.  peace  operations  nor  even  promise 
in  advance  to  supply  generic  capabilities, 
such  as  combat  engineering  or  air  cover.  In- 
stead. Washington  will  list  a  set  of  capabili- 
ties that  it  may  be  willing  to  contribute  "on 
a  case-by-case  basis." 

The  effect  of  that  restraint,  according  to 
one  disappointed  administration  advocate  of 
greater  commitment,  leaves  the  world  body 
in  the  position  of  "rounding  up  a  posse" 
every  time  it  considers  a  new  intervention. 
At  the  same  time,  the  presidential  directive 
endorses  a  broad  new  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  "threat  to  international  peace  and 
security."  setting  the  stage  for  forcible  U.N. 
intervention  when  a  country  undergoes  "sud- 
den and  unexpected  interruption  of  estab- 
lished democracy  or  gross  violation  of 
human  rights." 

The  policy  allows  for  U.S.  i,roops  to  be 
placed  under  the  "operational  control"  of  a 
U.N.  commander,  which  ratifies  an  experi- 
ment underway  in  Somalia.  When  the  Amer- 
ican-led humanitarian  intervention  there 
gave  way  to  U.N.  command  in  May.  Clinton 
became  the  first  president  since  the  Korean 
War  to  place  American  troops  under  the 
world  body's  control. 

But  in  a  controversial  hedge,  the  directive 
orders  U.S.  commanders  in  such  operations 
to  maintain  separate  reporting  channels  to 
higher  U.S.  military  authorities  and  disobey 
U.N.  orders  which  they  judge  to  be  illegal, 
outside  the  agreed  U.N.  mandate  or  "mili- 
tary imprudent  and  unsound."  The  United 
States  will  also  reserve  "the  right  to  termi- 
nate the  participation  of  the  U.S.  unit.  .  . 
and  to  take  whatever  actions  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  protect  them  if  they  are  endan- 
gered," the  directive  says. 

Although  Pentagon  officials  insisted  on 
these  conditions,  they  acknowledge  that 
they  make  for  what  one  called  "a  double- 
edged  sword." 

"If  we're  in  charge,  do  we  want  the  Turks 
to  say.  'I  don't  like  that  order?'"  asked  one 
officer  who  has  closely  followed  the  debate. 
"It's  going  to  cause  us  some  problems  as  we 
try  to  sell  this  to  other  nations  in  the  U.N." 

Madeleine  K.  Albright.  U.S.  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  acknowledged  in  a 
closed-door  talk  to  Army  officers  last  Thurs- 
day that  the  reservation  of  national  deci- 
sion-making power  makes  for  "serious  com- 
mand and  control  problems"  in  a  U.N.  force, 
according  to  a  tape  recording  of  her  remarks. 

Those  problems  are  already  manifest  in 
Somalia.  Italian  forces  in  Mogadishu  have 
conducted  military  operations  and  negotia- 
tions there  without  notifying  Turkish  Lt. 
Gen.  Cevik  Bir.  the  operation's  overall  com- 
mander, and  they  have  refused  direct  orders 
to  attack  Somali  militias.  Small  contingents 
from  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  likewise 
rebuffed  Bir's  commands,  and  a  1.174-man 
American  quick  reaction  force  was  never 
placed  under  Bir. 

"If  this  is  the  wave  of  the  future,  the  fu- 
ture looks  pretty  ugly,"  said  another  Army 
officer. 

But  a  senior  administration  official  who 
has  played  a  central  role  in  drafting  the  new 
policy  initiative  insisted  that  the  hedge 
against  "imprudent"  orders  would  not  jus- 
tify the  behavior  of  the  Italians.  He  said  it  is 
intended    only    to    stop    reckless    tactical 
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moves,  not  disagreements  over  a  mission's 
larger  strateg'y. 

A  central  aim  of  PDD-13  is  to  boost  the 
prestige,  staff  and  resources  of  the  U.N.  mili- 
tary headquarters  staff,  long  hobbled  by  the 
U.S. -Soviet  deadlock  and  unaccustomed  to 
operational  responsibility.  The  initiative 
seeks  to  more  than  double  the  peacekeeping 
headquarters  with  100  new  staff  members.  20 
of  whom  would  be  supplied  by  the  State  and 
Defense  departments. 

A  revamped  U.N.  sUff.  the  directive  says, 
should  have  a  "research  division."  a  euphe- 
mism for  military  intelligence;  an  oper- 
ations division  with  a  24-hour  staff  and 
encrypted  command,  control  and  commu- 
nications facilities;  a  "rapidly  deployable 
headquarters  team"  to  control  new  oper- 
ations in  the  field,  and  a  "standing  airlift  ca- 
pability" using  commercial  and  possibly 
leased  Russian  military  transports. 

Unwilling  to  pay  for  most  of  this,  the  Clin- 
ton administration  is  directing  Albright  to 
begin  recruiting  donors,  "focusing  on  Japan 
and  Germany."  to  expand  the  peacekeeping 
office. 

Within  the  administration,  the  State  and 
Defense  departments  have  been  battling  for 
months  to  control  the  newly  important 
budgets  and  policy  decisions  on  peace  oper- 
ations. The  dispute  flared  Tuesday  at  a 
closed  meeting  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Relations  committees  attended 
by  senior  Pentagon.  State  and  National  Se- 
curity Council  staff  officials.  "It  was  abrupt- 
ly ended  after  the  administration  embar- 
rassed itself  by  not  speaking  with  one 
voice."  said  one  government  official. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  cite 
those  two  articles  and  I  will  cite  a  cou- 
ple of  other  quotations  that  concern 
me  because  we  are  talking  about  a 
massive  expansion  of  U.S.  forces  com- 
mitted to  United  Nations  and.  In  many 
cases,  to  U.N.  commanders  that  are  not 
from  the  United  States. 

On    June     11.    Madeleine    Albright 
stated, 

I  think  a  strong  United  Nations  is  critical 
to  U.S.  security,  so  we  in  the  United  States 
must  work  energetically  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
multilateral  organizations  to  conduct  peace- 
keeping, preventive  diplomacy.  peace- 
making, peace  enforcement, 
and  so  on. 

These  statements  cause  me  great 
concern.  I  believe  some  supporters  of 
the  United  Nations  are  placing  too 
much  faith  in  its  hands.  In  the  United 
Nations,  we  have  seen  a  shift  from  tra- 
ditional peacekeeping  to  peacemaking 
and  peace  enforcing,  and  in  Somalia  we 
have,  unfortunately,  seen  how  well-in- 
tentioned U.N.  resolutions  can  result 
in  tragic  consequences. 

We  have  also  seen  a  rapid  rise  in  U.N. 
operations.  There  were  13  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operations  between  the  years 
1945  and  1985.  Since  1985,  there  have 
been  14.  So  we  have  had  more  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  in  the  last  8 
yeai^  than  we  did  in  the  first  40  years. 
The  number  of  troops  has  increased 
from  10.000  troops  in  peacekeeping  op- 
erations 3  years  ago  to  over  80.000 
today.  That  is  a  dramatic  increase. 
And  there  are  less  than  90  U.N.  mili- 
tary and  civilian  officers  to  oversee 
those  operations. 


So  let  me  address  what  will  and  will 
not  be  affected  by  this  amendment 
which  Senator  Cochran  and  others  and 
myself  are  offering  today.  I  might  men- 
tion, too,  I  have  made  some  minor 
modifications  to  accommodate  some  of 
the  concerns  that  were  raised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator INOUYE,  and  Senator  Stevens. 

This  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
NATO  and  its  integrated  command 
structure  because  it  is  not  under  U.N. 
operational  control.  Likewise,  such 
NATO  standing  elements  as  the  Multi- 
national Standing  Naval  Force  Atlan- 
tic would  not  be  affected.  It  also  would 
not  affect  the  current  United  States- 
Korea  arrangement.  It  would  not  pre- 
clude any  future  situation  stnictured 
like  the  gulf  war.  Since  it  only  applies 
to  U.S.  combat  forces  under  foreign 
command,  it  would  not  affect  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  traditional  U.N.  peace- 
keeping. It  would  not  affect  our  ability 
to  enter  into  multilateral  U.N.  agree- 
ments. It  just  addresses  the  oper- 
ational command  of  American  combat 
forces. 

It  also  retains  Presidential  flexibility 
in  an  emergency  and  need  not  result  in 
the  abrupt  removal  of  U.S.  combat  per- 
sonnel participating  in  U.N.  oper- 
ations. Again,  it  just  disallows  U.N. 
operational  control  or  foreign  com- 
mand over  our  combat  men  and  women 
unless  authorized  by  Congress.  If  any- 
thing, this  amendment  assures  that  the 
President,  unless  it  is  clearly  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  retains  his  constitutionally 
guaranteed  role  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  Should  he  seek  to  delegate  that 
responsibility  to  a  foreigner,  it  is  only 
common  sense  that  relinquishing  com- 
mand responsibility  be  done  with  the 
utmost  care  and  caution.  We  did  not 
elect  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
amendment.  Lives  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  are  at 
stake.  At  a  time  when  U.N.  missions 
are  increasing  rapidly  in  number  and  in 
size,  sprawling  in  their  scope,  and  the 
world  is  full  of  ethnic  and  regional  con- 
flicts, it  is  our  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  those  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  America  are  never  jeop- 
ardized for  anything  other  than  what  is 
clearly  in  our  national  security  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  is  the 
minimum  that  we  owe  the  service  men 
and  women  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  several  edi- 
torials I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record.  Actually,  I  have  four  or  five. 
One  is  by  Jeane  Kirkpatrick:  "Where  Is 
Our  Foreign  Policy?"  And  I  will  just 
read  or  highlight  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs from  this  editorial. 

The  Secretary  General  does  not  explain 
why  the  United  States  should  commit  hun- 
-  dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  risk  thou- 
sands of  lives  to  nation-building  in  one  Afri- 


can State.  That  is  not  his  responsibility.  Ex- 
plaining to  the  American  taxpayers  why 
these  activities  are  in  U.S.  national  interests 
is  the  responsibility  of  President  Clinton  and 
his  administration. 

I  will  just  insert  this  entire  state- 
ment, but  needless  to  say— let  me  just 
conclude  with  one  final  statement.  It 
said: 

The  Clinton  administration  offers  us  a  vi- 
sion of  foreign  policy  from  which  national 
self-interest  is  purged.  And  it  proposes  to 
forgo  U.S.  control  over  important  decisions 
and  rely  instead  on  the  judgment  of  inter- 
national bodies  and  officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  by  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick, one  in  the  Sunday  Oklahoman, 
an  article  from  the  National  Review,  as 
well  as  an  op-ed  piece  by  Samuel 
Francis  and  one  by  Trudy  Rubin,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  30.  1993] 

Where  Is  Our  Foreign  Policy? 

(By  Jeane  Kirkpatrick) 

"What  is  our  purpose?"  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Robert  Dole  asked  of  the  latest  U.S. 
commitment  of  troops  to  Somalia.  "What  is 
the  cost?  How  long  will  they  stay." 

U.N.  Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali  addresses  these  questions  in  his  most 
recent  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  So- 
malia. But  his  answers  would  not  please  Dole 
or  a  growing  number  of  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives concerned  about  the  increasing 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  U.N.  operation  in 
Somalia. 

Boutros-Ghali  explains  that  what  began  as 
an  effort  to  prevent  mass  starvation  has  be- 
come a  campaign  "to  reconstruct  (Soma- 
lia's) political,  social  and  material  infra- 
structure on  a  lasting  basis."  to  disarm  war- 
ring factions,  apprehend  "criminal  ele- 
ments." establish  a  national  police  force,  a 
prison  system  and  a  judicial  system. 

The  secretary  general  does  not  explain  why 
the  United  States  should  commit  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  risk  thou.sands  of 
lives  to  nation-building  in  one  African  state. 
That  is  not  his  responsibility.  Explaining  to 
American  taxpayers  why  these  activities  are 
in  the  U.S.  national  interest  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  President  Clinton  and  his  adminis- 
tration. 

We  know  why  the  Bush  administration 
committed  20.000  troops  to  Somalia:  It  was 
to  stave  off  imminent  starvation  of  tens  of 
thousands.  But  President  Clinton  and  his  top 
advisers  have  not  explained  why  Americans 
should  become  militarily  involved  in  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  Somalia — a  distant  country 
to  which  we  have  no  special  ties.  Nor  have 
they  explained  why  the  confiict  in  Somalia 
should  have  greater  claim  to  U.S.  resources 
than.  say.  the  bitter  war  of  aggression 
against  Bosnia.  The  president's  silence  on 
these  questions  has  given  rise  to  the  com- 
plaint, heard  with  increasing  frequency,  that 
the  Clinton  administration  has  failed  to  de- 
fine a  foreign  policy.  I  believe  that  com- 
plaint is  not  justified. 

In  fact,  the  Clinton  administration's  for- 
eign policy  has  been  repeatedly  described 
and  illustrated  by  top  administration  offi- 
cials. But  what  they  say  and  what  they  do 
are  so  unfamiliar  and  unexpected  that  they 
are  barely  heard  and  even  less  understood. 

For  the  Clinton  team,  implementing  the 
decisions  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  and 


the  secretary  general  in  Somalia.  Bosnia. 
Cambodia  or  wherever  is  our  foreign  policy. 
Doing  what  the  United  Nations  calls  on  us  to 
do  is  our  foreign  policy.  That  is  why  Sec- 
retary of  State  Warren  Christopher  listed 
among  the  administration's  foreign  policy 
accomplishments  "taking  the  lead  in  passing 
the  responsibility  to  multilateral  bodies."  It 
is  presumably  why  the  administration  ac- 
cepted Boutros-Ghali's  claim  of  authority  to 
decide  when  and  where  NATO  air  strikes 
could  take  place  in  Bosnia  and  why  the  U.S. 
dispatched  crack  troops  to  Somalia  without 
raising  serious  questions  about  whether  it  is 
prudent,  justifiable  or  in  the  U.S.  interest. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  made  act- 
ing through  the  United  Nations  the  center- 
piece of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  "There  is  a  po- 
litical will  In  the  new  administration  to  use 
the  United  Nations  in  solving  International 
disputes."  Boutros-Ghali  told  David  Frost 
soon  after  Clinton's  inauguration.  And  he 
was  right.  But  even  he  must  be  surprised  at 
the  extent  of  the  Clinton  administration's 
commitment  to  global  multilateralism. 

The  clearest  statement  yet  of  the  Clinton 
doctrine  of  "assertive  multilateralism"  was 
offered  in  >jU.N.  Ambassador  Madeleine 
Albright's  June  speech  to  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  But  Christopher  and 
other  policy-making  members  of  the  Clinton 
team  have  emphasized  and  illustrated  the 
administration's  belief  that  a  strong  United 
Nations  is  critical  to  U.S.  national  security, 
that  a  conflict  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  U.S. 
national  security  and  that  they  have  a  com- 
mitment to  promote  peace  and  development 
everywhere  through  the  United  Nations. 

In  Bosnia.  Somalia.  Cambodia  and  in  its 
sweeping  plans  to  upgrade  U.N.  peacekeeping 
capacities,  the  administration  has  dem- 
onstrated a  will  to  make  the  U.N.  secretary 
general's  priorities  its  own. 

In  its  support  of  Boutros-Ghali's  boundless 
agenda  and  unprecedented  claims  of  author- 
ity, in  its  willingness  to  defer  to  U.N.  deci- 
sions (as.  for  example,  on  air  strikes  in 
Bosnia),  in  its  decision  to  place  U.S.  troops 
under  U.N.  command,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration defines  its  foreign  policy  and  dis- 
solves the  national  interest  as  traditionally 
conceived.  It  eliminates  from  the  calculation 
of  interests  and  priorities  factors  like  geog- 
raphy, history  and  culture,  which  have  tradi- 
tionally shaped  the  foreign  policy  of  nations. 
The  Clinton  administration  offers  us  a  vision 
of  foreign  policy  from  which  national  self-in- 
terest is  purged.  And  it  proposes  to  forgo 
U.S.  control  over  important  decisions  and 
rely  instead  on  the  judgment  of  inter- 
national bodies  and  officials. 

The  reason  the  Clinton  administration's 
foreign  policy  seems  indecisive  is  that  multi- 
lateral decision-making  is  characteristically 
complicated  and  inconclusive.  The  reason 
Clinton  policy  seems  ineffective  is  that  U.N. 
operations— in  Bosnia  or  Somalia  or  wher- 
ever—are characteristically  ineffective.  The 
reason  Dole  demands  an  explanation  of  our 
purposes  in  Somalia,  now  that  starvation  no 
longer  looms,  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  relate 
Somalia's  internal  political  struggles  to  any 
U.S.  goals  except  the  goal  of  honoring  the 
priorities  of  the  U.N.  secretary  general. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  an  American-ad- 
mimstration  has  brought  to  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy-making a  global  perspective  and  tend- 
ency to  prefer  universal  needs  to  national  in- 
terests. Many  of  the  same  people  now  mak- 
ing foreign  policy  for  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration tried  these  ideas  first  when  they 
served  in  the  Carter  administration.  But  the 
Cold  War  and  the  reality  of  Soviet  expansion 
in  the  late  '70s  imposed  limits  on  the  Utopian 


quest  for  a  global  community.  Now.  only 
Congress  can  prevent  the  progressive  loss  of 
control  by  Americans  of  our  resources  and 
our  future. 

[From  the  Sunday  Oklahoman.  Aug.  22.  1993] 
Clinton  and  the  United  Nations 

If  President  Clinton  thinks  he  stirred  up  a 
hornet's  nest  with  his  plan  to  permit  homo- 
sexuals to  serve  openly  in  the  military,  he 
should  hear  the  buzz  of  opposition  against 
another  one  of  his  off-the-wall  ideas. 

Some  high-ranking  senators  have  their 
stingers  out  for  Clinton  if  he  goes  through 
with  an  executive  order  clearing  the  way  for 
U.S.  combat  forces  to  serve  under  foreign 
commanders.  Sen.  Malcolm  Wallop,  a  Repub- 
lican on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
called  it  a  "nutty  idea."  Sen.  Richard  Lugar. 
a  senior  Republican  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  criticized  the  lack  of 
consultation  with  Congress.  Democratic  Sen. 
Robert  Byrd,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  said  "such  military  en- 
deavors could  be  disastrous"  and  cJtUed  for  a 
thorough  debate. 

The  controversial  order  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Clinton  administration's  embrace  of  an 
expanded  role  for  the  United  Nations  in 
places  like  Somalia  and  Bosnia  and  other  ex- 
plosive regions  around  the  world.  This  kind 
of  multinational  approach  to  peacekeeping 
has  some  backing  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Sen.  Joseph  Biden.  a  Democrat,  has  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  a  standing  army  con- 
trolled by  the  U.N.  in  which  American  troops 
would  serve.  Biden  may  not  mind  U.S.  sol- 
diers taking  orders  from  foreigners  but  plen- 
ty of  his  colleagues  would  find  that  unac- 
ceptable. The  joint  chiefs  of  staff  tradition- 
ally have  resisted  subordinating  their  serv- 
ices to  international  command. 

Furthermore,  the  U.N.'s  botched  oper- 
ations in  Somalia  and  Bosnia,  along  with 
chronic  mismanagement  and  fraud,  should 
rule  out  expanding  its  power  and  influence. 
Says  Thomas  Sheehy  of  The  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, "this  is  a  time  to  be  skeptical  about 
U.N.  effectiveness  in  settling  conflicts 
around  the  globe." 

Clinton  has  far  too  much  confidence  in  the 
U.N.  and  its  secretary  general  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  of  Egypt.  As  Sen.  Bob  Dole 
said  at  the  national  governors  conference, 
the  U.N.  is  a  flawed  institution  that  "does 
not  stand  for  the  same  values  and  prin- 
ciples"  as  the  United  States.  Warning  Clin- 
ton not  to  abdicate  his  responsibilities.  Dole 
said  "the  American  people  did  not  elect 
Boutros-Ghali  to  run  U.S.  foreign  policy." 

Rather  than  get  stung  by  angry  senators. 
Clinton  should  drop  any  plans  to  assign  U.S. 
soldiers  to  an  international  police  force  run 
by  a  multinational  organization  with  a  shod- 
dy success  record.  It's  time  he  started  acting 
like  the  leader  of  a  superpower.  He  is  si)end- 
ing  presidential  capital  on  unwise  and  ill-ad- 
vised policies. 

[From  the  National  Review.  Oct.  4,  1993] 

C'MON.  Baby- Do  the  Multilateral 

(By  Lawrence  T.  Di  Rita) 

Bill  Clinton  came  to  Washington  deter- 
mined to  end  "12  years  of  gridlock."  This 
message  resonated  with  the  approximately 
one  in  four  Americans  who  provided  Mr. 
Clinton  his  mandate.  For  the  remaining  75 
percent  of  us.  it  remains  to  be  shown  why 
"gridlock"  is  a  Bad  Thing.  After  all— with 
apologies  to  Senator  Goldwater— gridlock  in 
the  pursuit  of  common  sense  is  no  vice. 

No  gridlock  during  the  past  12  years  was 
more  sensible  than  that  which  obtained  be- 


tween civilians  and  the  military  regarding 
overseas  adventurism.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  learned  one  very  imf>ortant  lesson  from 
America's  failure  in  Vietnam:  beware  civil- 
ians who  would  launch  crusades  abroad. 

During  the  Reagan-Bush  years  the  chiefs 
were  able  to  convince  the  secretaries  of  de- 
fense to  pay  attention  to  their  views  on  this 
matter.  As  a  result,  a  curious  role  reversal 
took  place,  in  which  hair-shirted  civilians  in 
the  State  Department  and  at  the  National 
Security  Council  frequently  criticized  the 
apparent  pacification  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  when  it  resisted  their  calls  for  "a 
mix  of  diplomacy  and  military  force"  to 
achieve  their  objectives.  The  breakdown  of 
the  international  force  that  led  to  the  tragic 
deaths  of  241  U.S.  Marines  in  Beirut  in  Octo- 
ber 1983  only  strengthened  the  case  for  de- 
fense gridlock  regarding  multilateral  mili- 
tary "presences." 

The  prudent  approach  to  the  use  of  U.S. 
forces  was  codified  by  our  longest-serving 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Caspar  Weinberger. 
Paraphrased  from  his  excellent  memoirs,  his 
recipe  for  gridlock,  since  named  the  "Wein- 
berger Doctrine.  "  includes  these  precepts: 

1.  Do  not  commit  combat  forces  overseas 
unless  the  engagement  is  deemed  vital  to  our 
national  interest. 

2.  If  combat  troops  are  committed,  do  so 
wholeheartedly,  with  the  clear  intention  of 
winning,  and  with  clearly  defined  political 
and  military  objectives. 

3.  The  commitment  of  combat  forces 
abroad  should  be  a  last  resort. 

Fortunately,  the  Beirut  episode  was  an  iso- 
lated instance.  More  representative  of  the 
period  were  the  liberation  of  Grenada,  the  in- 
vasion of  Panama,  and.  of  course.  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Clear  and  achievable  objec- 
tives, an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
force,  and  the  willingness  to  act  independ- 
ently if  necessary  characterized  these  oper- 
ations, which,  not  coincidentally.  were  re- 
markable for  the  minimal  loss  of  life  on  ei- 
ther side. 

A  PROMISE  to  be  KEPT 

Ending  gridlock  (or  at  least  the  kind  pro- 
duced by  disciplined  adherence  to  the  Wein- 
berger Doctrine)  appears  to  be  one  area  in 
which  President  Clinton  intends  to  keep  his 
word.  He  has  entrusted  the  Pentagon  to  a 
team  of  Great  Strategic  Thinkers  that  seems 
bent  on  seeing  how  quickly  it  can  violate 
every  one  of  Mr.  Weinberger's  principles. 
President  Clinton  seems  ready  to  permit^in- 
deed.  encourage — the  use  of  American  mili- 
tary forces  around  the  world  as  a  snap-in. 
snapout  replacement  for  diplomacy.  Worse 
yet.  he  seems  prepared  to  use  unaccountable 
United  Nations  bureaucrats— who  wouldn't 
recognize  a  "vital  national  interest"  or 
"clearly  defined  military  objective"  if  it 
were  printed  on  their  inflated  paychecks — to 
"legitimize"  his  use  of  force. 

The  centerpiece  of  Mr.  Clinton's  effort  is 
his  administration's  review  of  multilateral 
operations  being  undertaken  as  part  to  is 
systematic  assessment  of  Bush  Administra- 
tion policies.  Dubbed  Presidential  Decision 
Directive  (PDD)-13.  the  review  is  considering 
all  manner  of  one-worldisms,  including  a  UN 
military-operations  headquarters.  PDD-13 
would  also  investigate  the  feasibility  of  in- 
telligence sharing.  Imagine  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  having  access  to  U.S.  sat- 
ellite photo-imagery  data  and  you  get  the 
idea. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  is  going  to 
great  lengths  to  burnish  whiz-kid  credentials 
tarnished  by  his  lackluster  first  eight 
months  in  office.  In  his  Pentagon  reorganiza- 
tion. Mr.  Aspin  has  created  a  new  position. 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Democ- 
racy and  Peacekeeping.  Reporting  to  this  of- 
ficial are  the  newly  created  Deputy  Assist- 
ant SecreUries  for  (1)  Drug  Policy,  (2)  De- 
mocracy &  Human  Rights.  (3)  Peacekeeping 
&  Peace  Enforcement,  and  (4)  Humanitarian 
&  Refugee  Affairs. 

One  must  give  Mr.  Aspin  credit.  With  the 
country  fixated  on  gay  soldiers,  married  Ma- 
rines, and  lewd  and  lascivious  sailors,  he 
quietly  reinvented  government,  or  at  least 
his  small  piece  of  it.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  effective  his  new  organization  will  be, 
but  it  should  suffice  to  note  that  it  depends 
heavily  on  cooperation  with  the  UN. 

THE  UN  NIGHTMARE 

One  need  look  no  further  than  the  UN  Op- 
erations in  Somalia  (UNOSOM)  to  learn  how 
ill-suited  the  United  Nations  is  to  realizing 
the  Clinton  dream.  What  began  as  -humani- 
tarian relief'  soon  developed  into  'peace- 
keeping "  and— with  the  deaths  of  four  U.S. 
soldiers  when  they  drove  across  a  land 
mine — "peacemaking."  Four  thousand  Amer- 
ican troops— hamstrung  by  their  larger  and 
far  less  competent  coalition  partners— have 
been  given  an  open-ended  assignment  to  end 
the  hostilities  there.  The  "command  struc- 
ture" in  Mogadishu  is  such  that  national- 
contingent  commanders  seek  approval  from 
authorities  in  their  capitals  before  carrying 
out  the  orders  of  their  nominal  superiors  in 
the  field.  Moreover,  the  troops  under  their 
command  are  suffering  from  an  identity  cri- 
sis. Are  they  part  of  a  police  force  or  a  mili- 
tary force?  The  confusion  is  justified.  The  re- 
turned U.S.  admiral  who  is  the  UN  represent- 
ative in  Somalia  has  issued  an  arrest  war- 
rant for  the  head  of  one  of  the  factions  in- 
volved in  the  long-standing  civil  war  there. 

But  the  Clinton  Administration  knows 
that  the  success  of  UNOSOM  is  critical  to 
proving  that  its  kinder,  gentler  Pentagon 
will  work.  This  explains  why  Mr.  Aspin  has 
placed  such  a  high  priority  on  keeping  the 
coalition  from  collapsing  and  burying  the 
new  world  order  in  the  debris.  Not  directly 
relevant,  but  shows  how  unworkable  this  UN 
Armed  Force  idea  really  is— what's  in  our 
national  interest? 

Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the  Pentagon 
has  transferred  to  the  United  Nations 
weaponized  armored  personnel  carriers 
(APCs).  riot-control  agents  (including  tear 
gas),  and  small-arms  ammunition.  Much  of 
this  equipment  has  been  requested  by  the  UN 
on  behalf  of  the  Pakistani  contingent.  Were 
the  government  of  Pakistan  to  request  such 
equipment  fromithe  U.S.  directly,  the  De- 
fense Department  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  say  no.  Because  of  the  so-called  Pressler 
Amendment  imposed  on  President  Reagan  in 
1985.  "no  military  equipment  .  .  shall  be 
sold  or  trsinsferred  to  Pakistan"  unless  the 
President  is  able  to  certify  that  Pakistan 
does  not  have  a  nuclear  capability.  Since  ev- 
eryone believes  it  has  such  a  capability. 
Pakistan  has  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  secu- 
rity assistance. 

Fully  cognizant  of  Pressler  Amendment  re- 
strictions. Pentagon  officials  are  quick  to 
mention  two  things:  (1)  These  items  are  not 
for  use  within  Pakistan,  so  it's  okay:  and  (2) 
it  doesn't  matter  anyway,  because  the  UN 
actually  owns  the  equipment.  When  queried 
about  what  will  happen  if  the  UNOSOM  coa- 
lition is  ever  disbanded  (sadly,  a  more  re- 
mote possibility  each  day)  these  officials 
reply  with  child-like  faith  that  the  equip- 
ment will  "go  back  to  the  UN."  Presumably, 
there  is  a  parking  garage  in  midtown  Man- 
hattan housing  tanks.  APCs.  and  all  manner 
of  retrograde  from  similar  operations  in  the 
past. 


The  attempted  masculinization  of  the 
United  Nations  via  an  injection  of  American 
military  hormones  goes  beyond  Somalia. 
President  Clinton  has  twisted  arms  at  NATO 
to  provide  for  air  strikes  in  Bosnia  to  help 
end  the  siege  of  Sarajevo.  He  has  deferred, 
though,  to  UN  Secretary-General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  to  approve  the  targets  and 
order  the  strikes,  evidently  believing  the  lat- 
ter is  rather  less  a  Secretary  than  a  General. 
Will  the  President  also  ask  Mr.  Boutros- 
Ghali  to  travel  to  distant  Iowa  or  Alabama 
to  explain  to  the  parents  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican pilot  downed  by  Serbian  missiles  why 
their  son  won't  be  coming  home? 

We  may  hope  that  President  Clinton's  mes- 
sage of  condolence  to  the  parents  of  the  sol- 
diers fallen  in  Somalia  offered  insight  that 
he  has  thus  far  failed  to  share  with  the  na- 
tion at  large.  It  seems  obvious,  though,  that 
the  policy  is  animated  by  the  notion  that 
multilateral  military  operations  are  some- 
how more  "noble"  than  raw  expressions  of 
national  interest  (an  unintended  but  entirely 
logical  extension  of  President  Bush's  desire 
to  get  the  UN  imprimatur  before  protecting 
the  United  States'  well-recognized  right  to 
access  to  Middle  East  oil  fields). 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  crusaders  of  Capitol 
Hill  have  joined  this  ennobling  quest.  Joseph' 
Biden  has  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 112.  which  would  provide  the  jewel  in 
the  Secretary-General's  crown:  a  UN  stand- 
ing army.  For  its  part,  the  majority  staff  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
issued  a  study  lamenting  that  "[tjhe  French 
have  in  many  ways  seized  the  mantle  of 
world  leadership  in  UN  peace  operations."  To 
correct  this,  these  Democratic  do-gooders 
would:  '-negotiate  .  .  .  special  agreements 
with  the  UN  to  facilitate  rapid  American  as- 
sistance to  peace  operations:  provided  assist- 
ance to  the  UN  in  modernizing  its  peacekeep- 
ing operations:  deploy  U.S.  combat  troops 
under  UN  command." 

The  Administration  has  avoided  broad  pub- 
lic discussion  of  these  ideas,  and  for  good 
reason.  The  opinion  of  the  United  Nations 
held  by  most  Americans  is  as  low  as  that  of 
their  armed  forces  is  high.  Moreover,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  soft-pedaled  its  reor- 
ganization because  Secretary  Aspin's  Assist- 
ant Secretary-Designate  for  Democracy  and 
Peacekeeping  is  one  Morton  Halperin,  who 
has  made  a  career  of  being  on  the  wrong  side 
of  history. 

Mr.  Halperin  was  until  recently  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  office  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  he  was  a  promi- 
nent defender  of  those  who  released  classi- 
fied national-security  documents  to  the 
media.  He  has  himself  established  a  paper 
trail  (uncovered  by  Frank  Gaffney,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Security  Policy)  that 
puts  him  far  to  the  left  of  the  -  misunder- 
stood civil  libertarian"  he  claims  to  be.  For 
example,  as  a  leading  advocate  of  a  nuclear- 
weapons  freeze  during  the  Cold  War,  he 
wrote  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Sci- 
entists in  March  1983:  'If  the  freeze  is  seen  to 
be  losing  support  in  Congress,  then  no  arms 
control  will  be  possible  under  this  Adminis- 
tration" (Emphasis  added.)  In  one  of  his- 
tory's more  satisfying  ironies,  that  article 
went  to  press  about  the  time  President 
Reagan  announced  SDI,  the  catalyst  for  the 
series  of  arms-control  agreements  he  began 
signing  four  years  later  with  the  Soviets. 

The  nomination  hearings  for  Mr,  Halperin 
will  begin  soon.  Those  hearings  should  de- 
velop into  a  referendum  on  the  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  hand  over  the  keys  of  the 
American  military  machine  to  the  UN.  If  the 
debate    is    properly    crafted,    defeating    Mr, 


Halperin  will  go  a  long  way  toward  defeating 
the  policy.  Should  he  be  confirmed— General 
Shalikashvili.  the  Secretary-General  would 
like  to  see  you.  \ 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  1.  19931 

National  Interests?  How  Quaint 

(By  Samuel  Francis) 

Meetings  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  are 
not  yet  quite  as  alarming  as  sessions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but  they  still  ought  to 
cause  honest  citizens  to  lose  sleep.  When  the 
munchkins  of  the  New  World  Order  convene 
from  Islamabad  and  Lusaka  to  decide  which 
countries  American  troops  should  invade 
next,  it's  almost  as  worrisome  as  the  Name- 
less Nme's  periodic  excursions  into  theology 
and  social  science. 

This  past  Monday,  the  U.N.  conclave  got  to 
hear  an  oration  from  President  Clinton  him- 
self on  the  contours  of  his  foreign  policy,  and 
Americans  were  permitted  to  listen  too.  In- 
deed, for  the  preceding  week.  President 
Clintonians  were  dispatched  throughout  the 
land  to  prepare  the  peasants  for  their  chiefs 
coming  revelations. 

Mr.  Clinton's  national  security  adviser. 
Anthony  Lake,  warned  about  'neo-know- 
nothings"  who  insist  on  caution  about  Amer- 
ican participation  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  mis- 
sions, and  U.N.  Ambassador  Madeleine 
Albright  expounded  the  administration's 
caution  about  American  participation  in 
U.N.  peacekeeping  missions.  By  the  time  the 
presi(ient  spoke  to  the  munchkins.  neither 
munchkin  nor  American  knew  much  more 
about  his  foreign  policy  than  his  own  admin- 
istration. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Clinton's  speech  was  at 
least  as  well  received  as  Jane  Fonda's  a  few 
days  before,  and  he  retreated  from  more  of 
the  foolish  promises  of  his  campaign.  That, 
you  know,  is  the  bright  side  of  the  Age  of 
Clinton:  Every  time  the  leader  speaks,  he 
backs  away  from  what  he  said  the  last  time. 

This  lime  Mr.  Clinton  trod  Amb.  Albright's 
path  of  caution.  He  stated  bluntly  that  "the 
United  Nations  cannot  become  engaged  in 
every  one  of  the  world's  conflicts.  If  the 
American  people  are  to  say  yes  to  U.N. 
peacekeeping,  the  United  Nations  must  know 
when  to  say  no." 

It's  about  time  someone  said  it.  Ever  since 
the  Persian  Gulf  War.  pretty  much  all  we've 
heard  has  been  bloated  utopianism  about 
bloated  U.S.  warmaking  under  the  cant  of 
--peacekeeping."  U.N.  --peacekeepers"  have 
swollen  from  a  mere  9.800  in  1987  to  more 
than  80,000  today.  They  quadrupled  just  last 
year,  and  the  costs  rose  to  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion, of  which  we  the  peasants  are  supposed 
to  pick  up  some  30  percent.  Mr.  Clinton  says 
we  (he  means  you).  Mr.  Clinton  says  we  (he 
means  you)  will  pay,  but  he  also  insisted 
that  others  pay  more  as  well. 

At  a  later  news  conference,  he  outlined  the 
preconditions  of  U.S.  participation  in 
•■peacekeeping."  at  least  for  Bosnia,  and 
these  two  were  properly  cautious.  He  want.s 
"clear  understanding"  about  command  an 
control,  the  command  or  a  NATO  general,  .i 
■clear  timetable"  for  review,  the  "right  to 
terminate  American  involvement."  a  --clear 
political  strategy"  and  "clear  expression  of 
support"  from  Congress.  All  of  which  is 
swell,  but  there's  one  thing  Mr.  Clinton 
didn't  mention. 

What  he  didn't  mention  ais  a  precondition 
for  committing  American  troops  to  meddle 
and  fight  in  other  people's  wars  is  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  American  national 
Interest  might  be.  There's  a  reason  he  didn't 
mention  it.  The  national  Interest  doesn't  fig- 
ure in  the  new  mathematics  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping. 
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This  brings  us  back  to  Mr.  Lake's  "neo- 
know-nothings."  a  species  that  has  the  un- 
popular habit  of  demanding  to  know  what 
American  national  interests  are  in  any  pro- 
jected foreign  involvement  and  keeps  insist- 
ing on  the  existence  and  expression  of  some 
national  interest  as  the  major  preconditiotK 
of  any  involvement.  Why  there  is  anything 
"neo"  about  these  habits  is  beyond  me.  and 
I  for  one  am  content  to  abide  with  the  label 
of  "paleo-know-nothing." 

But  in  the  happy  land  of  the  New  World 
Order,  anyone  who  asks  such  questions  is 
some  kind  of  know-nothing,  for  in  that  un- 
discovered country  "national  interests"  no 
longer  exist.  There  is  only  the  interest  of 
universalist  abstractions  such  as  "human- 
kind." the  "global  village, "\the  "first  uni- 
versal nation,"  "the  global  economy."  etc. 

Mr.  Clinton,  for  all  his  wellNadvised  cau- 
tion, never  challenged  these  windy  premises 
of  the  New  World  Order,  and  he  never  distin- 
guished the  national  interest  of  the  sov- 
ereign American  nation  from  those  abstrac- 
tions. 

Instead,  he  used  his  rhetorical  caution  to 
drag  us  into  the  U.N.  quagmire  even  deeper 
than  we  already  are.  and  the  rest  of  his 
speech  about  the  need  for  global  enforcement 
of  human  rights,  the  global  environment 
("our  obligations  as  custodians  of  this  plan- 
et") and  transnational  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  materials  stank  of  commit- 
ments no  American  has  ever  agreed  to  shoul- 
der and  few  have  even  thought  abut. 

If  Mr.  Clinton  ever  bothers  to  talk  to  his 
own  countrymen  about  his  foreign  policy, 
the  know-nothings  amongst  us  ought  to  use 
the  occasion  to  tell  him  a  bit  about  our  in- 
terests and  rights  as  a  sovereign  people  that 
he  and  his  posse  of  know-somethings  have 
forgotten  to  mention. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Aug.  20. 
1993] 

It's  Too  Soon  To  Put  U.S.  Troops  Under 

Foreign  U.N.  Commanders 

(By  Trudy  Rubin) 

President  Clinton  is  reportedly  on  the 
verge  of  signing  a  directive  to  permit  U.S. 
troops  to  serve  under  foreign  commanders  in 
U.N.  peace-keeping  operations. 

It's  easy  to  understand  why  the  idea  ap- 
peals. If  it  were  possible  to  shift  the  burden 
of  policing  an  increasingly  messy  world. 
America  wouldn't  have  to  play  globocop  and 
U.S.  officials  could  focus  on  problems  at 
home. 

But  Clinton  should  think  again,  and  not 
just  because  many  members  of  Congress  are 
furious  that  he  made  this  decision  without 
much  consultation.  The  questionable  U.N. 
performances  in  Somalia  and  Bosnia  have 
shown  that  the  organization  is  many  years 
away  from  being  ready  to  play  world  police- 
man. •  *  * 

The  United  Nations  has  never  played  the 
role  of  international  peace  enforcer  the  way 
its  founders  anticipated.  When  the  body  was 
founded,  provision  was  made  for  member 
states  to  make  armed  forces  available  on  a 
permanent  basis.  The  Cold  War  got  in  the 
way.  and  these  provisions  never  came  into 
force. 

The  U.N.  operation  in  Korea  only  got  start- 
ed because  the  Soviet  Union  boycotted  a  cru- 
cial Security  Council  meeting  (China  wasn't 
yet  a  U.N.  member).  U.S.  forces  in  Korea, 
though  part  of  a  U.N.  mission,  fought  under 
American  command. 

After  the  Cold  War  ended,  many  observers 
thought  the  United  Nations  would  finally 
come  into  its  own. 

The  number  of  global  U.N.  peace-keeping 
operations  mounted.  The  Gulf  War  seemed  to 


set  a  precedent  for  Security  Council  coopera- 
tion. Member  nations,  were  eager  to  dump 
messy  ethnic  and  civil  wars  into  the  U.N.'s 
arms. 

They  were  much  too  hasty. 
'•     For  one  thing,  the  Gulf  War  wasn't  much 
of  a  precedent.  It  was  mainly  a  U.S.  show 
under  a  U.N.  umbrella,  with  American  troops 
under  U.S.  command. 

For  another,  as  the  United  Nations  started 
to  experiment  with  peace  enforcement  (as 
opposed  to  peacekeeping  where  all  sides  to  a 
conflict  have  agreed  to  stop  fighting),  the 
fallacies  in  the  concept  of  a  global  supercop 
became  apparent. 

The  first  big  problem  was  logistics.  The 
United  Nations  isn't  set  up  to  run  fighting 
operations.  It's  tall  glass  building  on  the 
East  River  is  full  of  well-paid  bureaucrats 
but  has  practically  no  military  advisers,  no 
war  room,  no  intelligence  or  communica- 
tions centers,  and  no  financial  resources. 

The  world  body  is  now  trying  to  set  up  a 
command  center.  But  it  will  depend  heavily 
on  intelligence  from  member  nations,  nota- 
bly Washington.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  a  center  will  be  sufficient  for  serious 
military  operations. 

That  doesn't  even  address  problems  of  how 
to  raise  and  train  troops  from  nations  with 
totally  different  skill  levels,  weaponry  and 
language.  Or  how  to  pay  for  them.  Or  decide 
where  they  should  fight. 

Which  leads  to  the  second  and  more  serious 
problem;  the  relations  between  guns  and  pol- 
itics. 

U.N.  involvement  in  fighting  demands  po- 
litical decisions  about  where  and  how  force 
should  be  used.  Those  decisions  have  to  be 
made  by  the  Security  Council,  and  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General  and  accepted  by  nations 
who  dispatch  peace-enforcement  troops.  Po- 
litical disagreements  on  whether  or  how  to 
fight  put  U.N.  troops  in  risky  positions. 

The  consequences  of  such  squabbles  have 
been  on  full  display  in  Mogadishu  and  in  Sa- 
rajevo. 

In  Somalia,  the  United  Nations  took  over 
the  operation  from  the  United  States  in 
May.  U.S.  troops — only  logistical  units — 
were  put  directly  under  U.N.  command  for 
the  first  time,  with  one  minor  exception.  But 
the  1.300  U.S.  combat  troops  left  in 
Magodishu  still  serve  under  American  offi- 
cers. 

But  in  Somalia,  top  U.N.  officials  and  na- 
tions serving  in  the  U.N.  operation  have  been 
unable  to  agree  on  their  mission. 

The  U.N.  Secretary  General  Boutros 
Boutros  Ghali  wants  to  reestablish  stability 
and  rebuild  the  structure  of  the  nation.  That 
means  Somali  warlords  must  be  disarmed. 

The  Italian  contingent,  however,  opposed 
U.N.  efforts  to  disarm  and  punish  warlord 
Mohammed  Aideed  after  he  shot  up  Paki- 
stani peacekeepers.  The  Italian  commander 
insisted  on  taking  orders  from  Rome,  not  the 
Turkish  U.N.  commander.  When  he  was  rep- 
rimanded, the  Italian  government  decided  to 
pull  its  troops  out  of  Madadishu. 

Down  that  path  lies  chaos.  But  one  can  en- 
vision any  number  of  situations  where  his- 
toric frictions,  or  disdain  or  distrust  would 
make  it  dicey  for  troops  of  one  country  to 
serve  under  a  U.N.  commander  from  another. 
That's  why  the  Clinton  proposal  to  let  U.S. 
troops  serve  under  U.N.  commanders  appar- 
ently contains  provisions  that  would  allow 
U.S.  military  officers  to  disregard  orders 
they  consider  to  be  illegal  or  militarily  ques- 
tionable. But  this  makes  a  mockery  of  a  uni- 
fied military  command. 

In  Bosnia,  political  disagreement  between 
U.N.  members  has  undercut  the  entire  mis- 


sion. U.N.  peace-keeping  forces  were 
supposely  dispatched  to  deliver  humani- 
tarian supplies  to  besieged  civilians.  They 
were  given  the  mandate  to  use  force  if  they 
were  blocked. 

But  when  Serb  militias  blocked  aid  and  be- 
sieged Sarajevo,  political  displacements 
among  the  members  prevented  the  United 
Nations  from  acting.  The  French  and  British 
opposed  U.S.  proposals  to  threaten  air 
strikes  against  the  Serbs  because  they  feared 
retaliation  against  their  peacekeepers  on  the 
ground. 

Political  squabbles  over  potential  U.N. 
missions  are  likely  to  multiply,  especially  if 
the  Security  Council  expands  to  include  Ger- 
many. Japan.  India  or  Brazil.  The  end  of  the 
Cold  War  doesn't  ensure  Security  Council 
agreement  on  what  causes  are  worth  fighting 
for.  More  likely  the  opposite. 

And  without  such  agreement,  hopes  for  a 
U.N.  globocop  are  vastly  overrated. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  re- 
vised amendment  for  a  brief  period  of 
time.  I  had  been  working  on  possibly 
an  alternative  with  some  other  Sen- 
ators, and  we  are  not  sure  exactly  the 
final  draft  of  that  because  this  has  sort 
of  been  a  moving  target.  But  I  under- 
stand how  the  Senator  has  every  right 
to  work  on  this,  and  the  Senator  has 
made  some  changes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond. Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  concern.  The  Senator  and  his 
staff  did  bring  to  our  attention  and 
wanted  to  make  absolutely  sure  that 
we  would  not  undermine  the  current 
cooperative  effort  that  we  now  have  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Korea.  I 
do  not  think  that  was  covered  under 
our  initial  draft. 

We  made  absolutely  clear  that  we 
would  not  affect  that  in  any  adverse 
way.  We  made  absolutely  clear  that  we 
would  not  have  any  negative  impact 
whatsoever  in  NATO. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Indeed,  we  did  bring  that 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator,  and  I 
think  both  of  those  corrections  will  be 
made. 

I  should  like  the  draw  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  first  page,  numeral  1, 
which  reads: 

Under  United  Nations  operational  or  tac- 
tical control,  if  such  forces  would  be  under 
the  command,  operational  control,  or  tac- 
tical control  of  foreign  officers. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
member,  has  been  working.  Senator 
Levin  is  the  chairman. 

As  drafted  here,  I  am  not  clear.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  as  in  the  gulf  oper- 
ation. General  Schwarzkopf  was  the 
designated  supreme  commander  of  that 
operation.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
units  of  our  Armed  Forces,  which  for 
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periods  of  time  during  the  gulf  oper- 
ation served  under,  say,  a  regimental 
commander,  who  was  a  foreign  officer, 
who  in  turn  reported  to  General 
Schwarzkopf. 

Now,  this  is  a  technical  question,  but 
as  drawn  here,  it  seemed  to  me  to  pre- 
clude even  that  type  of  operation. 

Mr  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  happy  to  respond  to  the  Senator's 
question.  We  put  in  a  definition,  actu- 
ally on  page  3  of  this  amendment: 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section.  ■■United 
Nations  operational  or  tactical  control" 
means  the  exercise  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General,  or  any  other  non-U. S.  entity 
desi^ated  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  or  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General,  with  the  exception  of  NATO,  of  the 
power  of  command  usually  given  to  the  lead- 
er of  a  military  force  such  as  the  authority 
to  coordinate  and  direct  the  mission-related 
activities  of  the  units  comprising  such  force 

So  clearly  in  the  Persian  Gulf  exam- 
ple. £is  the  Senator  outlined,  the  United 
States  had  operational  control,  and  it 
was  under  the  control  of  General 
Schwarzkopf.  We  went  to  great  lengths 
to  try  to  accommodate  the — 

Mr.  WARNER.  So  if  there  were  an  in- 
tervening foreign  officer  in  the  chain  of 
command,  this  amendment  would  not 
apply? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  No. 

Mr.  WARNER.  So  long  as  the  top 
military  officer  is  a  U.S.  officer. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WARNER.  My  next  question 
would  be,  given  Ihe  United  States  is  a 
leader  in  military  matters  throughout 
the  world,  suppose  each  nation  adopts 
a  similar  type  piece  of  legislation.  How 
then  does  the  U.N.  put  together  an 
armed  force? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  respond  to  my 
colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  be  very  clear  and  very  care- 
ful that  we  did  not  in  any  way  basi- 
cally transfer  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
to  the  Secretary  General,  nor  would  we 
abrogate  or  violate  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  Congress. 

So  our  amendment  says  the  Presi- 
dent has  this  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  He  would  not  delegate  it.  If  he 
so  determined  that  it  wais  in  our  coun- 
try's national  interest  to  do  so,  he 
could  request  from  Congress,  and  re- 
ceive, authorization.  If  he  felt  it  was  in 
the  best  interests  to  put  U.S.  combat 
forces  under  the  U.N.  flag  or  under  a 
foreign  commander,  he  could  do  so,  but 
he  would  have  to  receive  congressional 
authorization.  He  could  declare  an 
emergency,  he  could  do  it.  would  not 
have  to  pull  our  troops  out.  He  could 
do  so  but  would  have  to  declare  an 
emergency  and  receive  authorization 
from  Congress. 

So  this  would  baisically  protect  the 
President's  right  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  It  would  keep  his  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief  so  it  will  not  be 


delegated  to  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral or  other  operations. 

Other  countries,  frankly,  if  you  look 
at  the  history  of  the  United  Nations, 
have  in  many  cases,  I  think  when  it 
was  well  run  and  made  successful  exer- 
cises, they  were  following  the  lead  of 
the  United  States.  Certainly,  that  was 
the  case  in  the  operation  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  That  was  a  U.S. -led  effort 
with  a  significant  coalition.  Those 
other  countries,  if  they  elected  not  to 
participate  or  if  they  passed  a  similar 
resolution,  then  they  would  be  saying, 
"We  don't  want  our  forces  to  serve 
under  combat  with  the  United  States- 
led  forces,"  then  they  will  not  be  part 
of  the  coalition. 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  point  of  fact,  if 
other  nations  do  adopt  comparable  leg- 
islation, it  preempts  their  participa- 
tion unless  they  have  a  similar  excul- 
patory clause  whereby  their  head  of 
state  or  head  of  government  can  come 
in  and  have  a  comparable  way.  Would 
that  be  the  case? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
case.  I  do  not  see  those  countries  lean- 
ing—I have  not  seen  other  countries 
wanting  to  take  the  lead  in  U.N.  com- 
bat forces.  They  would  have  to  make 
that  decision  if  they  wished  to  partici- 
pate. If  they  wished  to  only  have  their 
commanders  or  something,  then  I 
doubt  they  would  be  participating. 

They  did  not  make  that  request,  I 
might  mention,  under  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  That  was  not  made  under  the  Ko- 
rean operation,  Korean  war.  So  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  another  prob- 
lem. But  certainly  they  would  have  to 
decide  whether  they  wanted  to  partici- 
pate or  not. 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  further  explanation  of  that  par- 
ticular point? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  of 
course. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Let  me  just  say  that 
this  amendment  seeks  to  define  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  on  the  deployment  of  troops 
under  U.N.  command.  Any  other  coun- 
try in  a  parliamentary  system  would 
be  free  to  have  a  similar  understanding 
as  between  the  parliament  and  the 
chief  executive.  In  many  countries, 
like  Great  Britain,  of  course,  they  are, 
in  effect,  one  and  the  same  because  the 
ministers  and  prime  ministers  are 
Members  of  Parliament. 

But  in  our  system  it  is  important  for 
us  to  have  that  understanding  and  spell 
it  out  in  the  statute  that  makes  clear 
that  Congress  is  going  to  share  in  this 
decisionmaking  responsibility  in  our 
Government.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
dictate  to  any  other  government,  an 
ally  anywhere,  how  they  will  work  out 
their  intracountry  situation.  This 
amendment  is  how  we  propose  that  it 
should  be  done  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  colleague.  Indeed,  I 


am  trying  to  get  a  better  grasp  and  am 
proceeding  in  that  direction. 

But  let  me  also  direct  your  attention 
to  section  A  under  I.  The  President  has 
submitted  a  report  to  Congress  which 
specifies  the  role  and  mission  of  such 
forces,  the  estimated  cost  of  such  oper- 
ation, of  such  mission,  the  probable 
maximum  size  of  such  force,  and  the 
probable  duration  of  the  commitment 
of  such  forces  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees. 

I  do  not  see  in  this  a  reporting  re- 
quirement, which,  as  I  understand  the 
amendment,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
amendment.  The  heart  of  the  amend- 
ment is  perhaps  twofold  as  I  under- 
stand it.  One,  we,  the  Congress,  should 
have  a  partnership  relationship  with  a 
President,  our  President,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  engage  our  troops  in  a  situa- 
tion, men  in  danger,  much  like  the  War 
Powers  Act.  Indeed,  I  think  this 
amendment  is  tailored  in  many  re- 
spects like  the  War  Powers  Act,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Congress. 

Now,  I  presume  that  is  done  because 
the  Senator  believes  that  we  at  this 
moment  do  not  wish  to  impose  the  wel- 
fare or  the  safety  of  our  troops  on  a 
foreign  commander,  whoever  that  indi- 
vidual might  be.  But  this  does  not,  in 
the  reporting  requirements,  ask  the 
President  to  give  us  his  appraisal  of 
such  a  foreign  commander  he  proposes 
to  put  the  troops  under.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator follow  me  on  that? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Not  totally.  But,  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SIMON).  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  just  want  to  respond 
to  my  colleague.  I  did  not  totally  un- 
derstand where  he  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
try  to  restate  it.  Part  of  the  amend- 
ment is  the  concern  that  American 
service  personnel  should  not  serve 
under  the  command  of  a  foreign  com- 
mander because,  presumably,  he  might 
not  be  as  well  qualified  militarily  as 
some  of  our — say  most,  not  all — of  our 
commanders.  Is  that  the  point  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  miss- 
ing a  big  part  of  it.  There  are  two 
pieces  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  know.  This  is  a  sec- 
ond part.  You  want  to  make  sure  that 
this  particular  operation  comports 
with  the  will  of  the  Congress.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  twofold. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Yes;  you  should  have  congres- 
sional approval  before  you  commit  U.S. 
combat  troops  into  foreign  operations 
or  combat  situations,  or  the  President 
has  to  declare  an  emergency  and  say 
we  need  to  do  this  and  come  to  Con- 
gress and  get  some  authority  to  do  so. 
Or,  two.  we  do  not  want  to  be  part  of 
an  international  standing  army.  Many 
have  proposed  and  I  was  reading  some 
quotes  where   they  are   talking  about 
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establishing— the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral has  proposed  a  United  Nations 
standing  army,  which  we  would  be  able 
to  commit,  or  the  United  Nations 
would  be  able  to  commit,  very  rapidly. 
I  think  the  United  States  should  have 
some  control. 

So  where  I  have  come  from,  we  will 
not  be  part  of  a  U.N.  standing  army, 
one,  looking  for  another  cause  to  put 
out  and  another  place  where  we  could 
engage  our  troops,  and.  two,  that  if  the 
President  decides  to  do  that,  if  he  de- 
cides to  put  U.S.  forces  under  a  foreign 
commander,  he  is  going  to  have  to  get 
approval  from  Congress.  We  have  not 
done  that  in  the  past,  but  they  are 
talking  about  doing  it.  My  guess  is 
that  events  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks 
have  taken  away  that  appetite.  I  hope 
that  is  the  case.  But  it  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  to 
establish  a  U.N.  standing  army  com- 
prised of  a  multinational  force  to  be 
able  to  rapidly  respond  to  many  of  the 
problems  that  are  evident  in  the  world. 
I  thought,  wait,  I  do  not  want,  one,  to 
think  we  should  have  U.S.  forces  com- 
mitted to  a  U.N.  standing  army,  and, 
two,  if  they  are  going  to  be  involved 
there  with  a  foreign  commander  as 
such,  then  Congress  should  say  so.  The 
President  can  get  around  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that.  Let  me  sharpen  the 
question.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator enumerates  several  things  that 
the  President  has  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  there  is  nothing  in  here  that 
designates  what  will  be  the  command 
and  control  and  who  is  likely  to  be  the 
officers  in  that  chain  of  command.  In 
other  words,  there  is  not  a  reporting 
requirement  for  that  specific. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  President 
does  not  have  to  report  anything  to  the 
Congress  if  he  keeps  it  under  U.S.  com- 
mand. If  he  is  putting  our  troops  under 
foreign  command,  he  would  have  to  go 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  and  he  would  have  to  re- 
ixirt.  Here  is  what  we  are  looking  at 
doing.  I  am  sure  that  report  would  in- 
clude— we  did  not  specify  it  as  such 
— would  include  the  military  qualifica- 
tions of  the  foreign  commander.  But 
the  President  is  going  to  have  to  say 
we  are  in  the  process  of  putting  U.S. 
combat  troops  under  foreign  command, 
and  he  would  have  to  seek  congres- 
sional approval.  Then  they  would  rely 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee to  receive  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing such  action. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand all  of  that.  I  come  back  to  the 
simple  question.  You  do  not  have  any 
requirement  in  here — you  ask  for  the 
cost,  the  mission,  the  time,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  here  asking  about  what  is 
the  chain  of  command  and  what  are  the 


various  foreign  commanders  that  are 
likely  to  be  in  that  chain  of  command. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  pertinent  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
my  colleague.  That  may  be  something 
that  the  committees  would  certainly 
be  interested  in  before  they  would  be 
signing  off  on  a  joint  resolution.  I  am 
sure  we  could  expand  it,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  further  question  the  distinguished 
colleague  at  this  time.  I  will  have  fur- 
ther questions  at  a  later  point  in  time. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  indulgence. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  state  that  if  the  President  de- 
clares that  an  emergency  exists  and 
immediately  informs  Congress  of  his 
actions  and  the  reasons  therefor,  the 
"reasons  therefor"  may  well  mean  here 
is  the  justification  of  why  he  wants  to 
have  it  under  foreign  command,  here  is 
the  justification.  Again,  those  commit- 
tees would  have  to  inquire  into  the  de- 
tails and  try  to  make  the  decision  of 
where  we  want  to  go,  is  this  the  kind  of 
approach  that  we  would  want  to  take 
where  we  put  U.S.  forces  under  a  for- 
eign command?  If  the  President  is 
making  that  request,  evidently  he  feels 
that  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do. 
and  Congress  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity from  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees to  pass  a  joint  resolution  or  not. 

I  thank  my  friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me,  first  of  all,  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue,  and  also  com- 
pliment him  on  the  very  hard  work  and 
thoughtful  effort  that  has  gone  into 
the  preparation  of  this  amendment. 

I  am  happy  to  join  him  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  because  I 
think  this  is  a  very  timely  issue  to  re- 
solve. We  had  a  very  valuable  debate  on 
the  subject  of  our  commitment  and  the 
mission  of  United  States  troops  in  So- 
malia last  week.  In  Somalia,  our  objec- 
tive, as  everyone  knows,  was  to  make 
possible  the  delivery  of  humanitarian 
and  food  aid  to  the  starving  people  of 
Somalia,  and  to  help  protect  those  who 
were  in  the  country  trying  to  provide 
assistance  to  those  destitute  and  starv- 
ing people. 

Then  the  objective  was  broadened  by 
a  resolution  of  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil, with  the  support  and  vote  of  our 
U.N.  delegate  and  representative  on 
that  Security  Council. 

The  broadening  of  the  mission  in- 
cluded the  aim  to  commit  combat 
forces  and  elements  of  U.S.  troops  who 
were  deployed  to  the  area  in  an  effort 
to  attack  militarily  certain  named  per- 
sons and  forces  in  Somalia.  The  ques- 
tion that  that  incident  illustrates  and 
makes  relevant  to  this  debate  is:  To 
what  extent  should  Congress  ha^e  been 
involved  in  that  decision  to  broaden 
the  activity  and   to  actually  commit 


U.S.  troops  to  a  combat  role  in  that 
country,  and  to  also  make  them  sub- 
ject to,  in  certain  circumstances,  com- 
mand and  direction  and  at  least  influ- 
ence by  commanders  other  than  U.S. 
commanding  officers? 

Under  the  guise  of  peacekeeping,  or 
stabilizing  influences,  or  humanitarian 
aid,  we  slowly  moved  in  the  direction 
of  having  United  States  combat  troops 
engaged  in  warlike  activities  in  Soma- 
lia, without  having  Congress  partici- 
pate in  that  decisionmaking  process. 
That  is  a  deeply  disturbing  event,  and 
it  is  regrettable  in  many  respects.  But 
it  illustrates  why  it  is  important  for 
Congress  today,  for  the  Senate  today, 
to  make  a  statement,  through  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  on  this 
bill,  that  in  the  future  any  deployment 
of  U.S.  troops  and  Armed  Forces  to  a 
U.N.  force  under  U.N.  command  or  for- 
eign officer  command  will  have  to  be 
done  only  with  the  consent  and  author- 
ization of  the  Congress. 

That  is  the  strength  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  also  reinforces  and  reaffirms 
the  commanding  officer's  allegiance  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
States.  It  reinforces  the  President's  au- 
thority over  U.S.  forces  as  well. 

The  amendment  does  not  seek  to 
limit  the  President's  ability  to  commit 
United  States  forces  to  traditional 
peacekeeping  activities,  such  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  operation  in  Somalia.  If 
the  situation  were  to  arise  again  that 
confronted  President  Bush  when  he  was 
President,  no  future  President  would 
be  restricted  in  any  way  different  from 
the  restrictions  in  the  current  law  that 
applied  when  President  Bush  decided  to 
become  involved  in  helping  to  relieve 
the  problems  in  Somalia  as  he  did. 

What  it  would  prevent,  without  con- 
sultation and  approval  of  Congress, 
would  be  the  changing  of  the  role,  the 
broadening  of  the  role  into  a  combat 
and  military  activity,  such  as  de- 
scribed in  this  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment disallows  the  inclusion  of  U.S. 
combat  forces  as  part  of  any  standing 
U.N.  international  armed  force. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  identi- 
fied many  statements  that  have  been 
attributed  to  administration  officials 
and  the  President  himself,  prior  to  and 
after  becoming  President,  that  this,  in 
their  view,  was  a  good  idea.  Well,  we 
are  suggesting  that  that  may  not  be 
such  a  good  idea  and  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  take  a  very  careful  look  at 
whether  we  would  want  to  stand  idly 
by,  without  being  consulted,  without 
being  involved  in  the  decision,  and  see 
U.S.  forces  become  a  part  of  some 
international  standing  army  that 
would  be  directed  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  To  me, 
this  goes  against  tradition  and  against 
longstanding  established  policy  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  a  change  in  pol- 
icy that  ought  to  be  permitted  without 
the  most  careful  and  thorough  con- 
sultation with  this  Congress  and  the 
prior  authorization  of  this  Congress. 
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So  this  amendment,  for  the  time 
being,  if  adopted,  would  say  'no"  to 
the  inclusion  of  U.S.  forces  in  any  U.N. 
sunding  rapid-response  force  or  inter- 
national armed  force  that  could  be  di- 
rected by  the  U.N.  Security  Council  or 
the  U.N.  Secretary  General. 

Congress  has  acted  in  the  past,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  to  more  clearly  define 
the  powers  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Chief  Executive  in  connection  with 
the  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  in  dan- 
gerous situations. 

The  adoption  in  1973  of  the  War  Pow- 
ers Resolution,  for  example,  sought  to 
define  and  impose  some  restraints  on 
the  Chief  Executive's  authority  to  de- 
ploy combat  forces.  The  War  Powers 
Resolution,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  referred  to  in 
his  remarks  and  which  we  discussed  in 
the  colloquy  just  now.  acknowledges 
that  the  President  has  the  authority  to 
deploy  troops,  but  stipulates  that  he 
must  consult  with  Congress  in  every 
possible  way  before  introducing  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  continue  to  con- 
sult while  Armed  Forces  remain  de- 
ployed. It  requires  that  the  President 
report  to  Congress  within  48  hours  of 
introduction  of  such  forces  in  a  combat 
situation,  and  it  requires  the  President 
to  withdraw  Armed  Forces  after  60 
days,  or  after  90  days  if  he  explains  and 
justifies  the  continued  deployment  for 
an  additional  30  days 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  will  be  pleased  to  in 
a  moment.  He  does  so  unless  Congress 
declares  war,  or  authorizes  the  action, 
has  extended  the  action,  or  could  not 
meet  that  deadline  because  of  an 
armed  attack  against  U.S.  forces. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  understand  it.  this 
amendment  says  that  if  the  President 
so  desires  to  put  our  troops  under— and 
you  use  the  phrase  here  "command, 
operational  control,  or  tactical  control 
of  a  foreign  officer."  he  must  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  Congress;  that  is 
the  essence  of  it.  correct? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  My  question  to  the 
Senator  is.  Can  a  President  at  any  time 
under  the  U.S.  Constitution  delegate 
his  authority  as  Commander  in  Chief 
to  a  foreign  commander  even  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Certainly  he  cannot 
delegate  his  duties  as  President  to  any- 
one. He  has  taken  an  oath  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution.  We  can 
impeach  him  if  J>^  violates  the  laws. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Back  up  a  minute  and 
just  talk  slowly.  This  amendment  says 
that  a  President  may  put  our  troops 
under  the  command  operation  or 
tactically  of  a  foreign  officer  if  Con- 
gress concurs  after  a  certain  procedure, 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  My  question  to  the 
Senator  is.  Can  a  President  do  that  ir- 


respective of  the  concurrence  of  the 
Congress  under  this  amendment?  I 
question  the  fundamental  right  of  a 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
ever  put  our  troops  under  another  com- 
mander in  chief. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  the  responsibility  of  spelling 
out  that  restraint  on  his  powers  since 
he  has  said  in  a  campaign  for  President 
and  since  he  has  been  President,  that 
he  thinks  that  is  a  good  idea  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  into  the  politics  of  this 
thing  and  partisanship.  I  am  just  talk- 
ing about  a  straight  constitutional 
question  whether  or  not  a  President  of 
the  United  States  can  ever  delegate  his 
authority  under  the  Constitution  as 
Commander  in  Chief  and  put  our  troops 
under  the  command  of  a  foreign  offi- 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  He  is  not  authorized 
by  law  to  do  that.  That  is  what  the 
Senator's  question  is,  neither  the  law 
nor  the  Constitution  authorizes  him  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  This  infers  that  you 
will  not  give  him  any  money  unless  he 
gets  concurrence  of  Congress? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  he  gets  concurrence 
of  Congress  he  can  put  them  under  a 
commander. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  one.  the  Constitu- 
tion says  the  President  is  Commander 
in  Chief.  It  does  not  state  he  can  dele- 
gate that  authority. 

This  President  has  indicated  a  will- 
ingness in  the  past  to  do  this  very 
thing.  That  is  really  what  prompted 
this  amendment — whoa,  we  do  not 
want  you  to  do  that  but  if  you  do  you 
are  going  to  have  to  sell  Congress  on 
the  idea.  You  are  going  to  have  some 
public  support  before  you  make  some 
type  of  open-end  commitment  of  20,000 
or  X  number  of  thousands  of  troops  in 
a  combat  situation. 

We  do  not  think,  one,  that  should  be 
debated:  two,  if  it  is  he  is  going  to  have 
to  sell  Congress  on  the  idea. 

We  have  stated  that  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  amendment.  So  my  friend 
and  colleague  will  understand  we  also 
say  the  United  States  will  not  be  part 
of  a  standing  international  army  look- 
ing for  a  fire  to  put  out. 

So  we  really  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  saying  we 
do  not  know  that  the  Commander  in 
Chief  should  do  this;  if  he  does  do  it,  we 
are  saying  no  funds  unless  he  comes 
back  to  Congress  to  convince  us  of  its 
wisdom. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

I  understand  very  clearly  the  me- 
chanics of  the  amendment,  but  I  point 
out  a  threshold  question  of  whether  or 
not  this  amendment  is  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on  because  the  President 
simply  does  not  have  the  power  to  do 


what  the  Senator  is  prohibiting  him 
from  doing,  albeit  he  says  he  does  and 
made  certain  protestation  to  that  ef- 
fect. It  is  all  for  naught.  I  do  not  think 
he  has  the  power  at  any  time  under  the 
Constitution  to  delegate  his  respon- 
sibility as  Commander  in  Chief  over 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comment.  I  tell  my  friend  and 

colleague 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  So  my  friend  from 
Virginia  will  be  aware  of  the  statement 
that  the  administration  made,  this  is 
in  the  Washington  Post,  which  I  know 
my  friend  from  Virginia  might  read  on 
occasion: 

The  Clinton  administration  is  drafting  a 
new  set  of  criteria  for  U.S.  involvement  in 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  that  would 
provide  for  a  much  wider  role  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel,  according  to  senior  defense 
and  diplomatic  officials. 

It  goes  on  to  basically  say  we  could 
participate  in  that  kind  of  capacity. 

If  I  remember,  too.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  before  the  United  Na- 
tions as  recently  as  September  27  is  if 
parties  to  the  conflict — talking  about 
Bosnia— take  the  hard  steps  needed  to 
make  real  peace,  the  international 
community,  including  the  United 
States,  must  be  ready  to  help  in  effec- 
tive implementation. 

He  goes  on:  U.S.  peacekeepers  hold 
promise  for  many  in  this  area's  con- 
flict. The  reason  he  supported  such  a 
mission,  not  as  critics  in  the  United 
States  charge,  under  contract  for 
American  foreign  policy,  strengthen  se- 
curity, protect  interest,  and  share 
among  the  nations  the  cost  and  effort 
of  pursuing  peace  and,  finally,  anyway 
these  are  several  quotes  that  are  very 
recent.  September  27  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  talking  about  expanded  U.S. 
role  in  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts 
that  have  at  least  made  me  and  I  think 
many  other  people,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick, 
who  I  know  the  Senator  respects  a 
great  deal,  and  others  saying  before  we 
make  a  commitment  of  U.S.  combat 
forces  wait  a  minute;  we  should  not  be 
delegating  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief. 

And  certainly  Congress  has  the  role, 
as  Senator  BVRD  has  stated  several 
times.  Congress  does  have  something 
to  say.  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion has  the  power  and  the  right  to  de- 
clare war,  and  so  Congress  should  be 
involved.  We  are  saying  before  we  get 
these  troops  involved  in  international 
combat  under  U.N.  auspices  under  for- 
eign control  that  Congress  should  have 
a  say-so. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 

conclude  simply  saying 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  This  will  be  my  last 
observation.  I  appreciate  the  indul- 
gence of  my  friend  and  colleague.  We 
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should  be  having  an  amendment  saying 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  President  cannot  do  these  things. 
As  the  amendment  is  drawn  there  is  in- 
ference that  if  he  gets  the  concurrence 
of  the  Congress  he  can  do  it.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  infers. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  The  President  has  al- 
ready done  it.  I  say  to  my  friend  and 
colleague,  we  already  have  U.S.  troops 
under  foreign  command,  and  so  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  correct  then 
those  would  not  be  allowed.  We  have 
U.S.  troops  participating  in  several 
U.N.  operations.  My  amendment  or  our 
amendment  is  drafted  to  limit  U.S. 
combat  troops.  But  we  do  now  have  it. 
The  Senator  raises  a  constitutional 
point  where  the  President  has  put 
United  States  troops — mostly  logistics 
I  might  mention — under  foreign  com- 
mand, and  that  is  the  case  in  Somalia. 
He  has  retained  and  said  combat 
troops,  and  the  few  thousand  combat 
troops  he  just  now  is  sending  to  Soma- 
lia, would  be  under  United  States  com- 
mand but  a  lot  of  logistics  and  others 
are  under  foreign  command. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  continues  to  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
call as  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
when  we  had  before  us  the  resolution  of 
war  powers  that  was  passed  in  1973. 
There  were  many  concerns  expressed  at 
that  time,  especially  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  resolution  was  an  in- 
fringement upon  Executive  powers  and 
the  powers  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

I  do  not  think  this  amendment  seeks 
to  go  nearly  as  far  in  restraining  the 
powers  of  the  President  as  the  war 
powers  resolution  did.  There  are 
similarities,  that  is  true,  but  it  is  not 
as  broad  in  scope.  It  is  specifically  di- 
rected, as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
describes  it,  to  combat  troops  only  in 
situations  where  they  would  be  subject 
to  control  and  operational  control 
command  by  foreign  forces.  This  in- 
cludes, of  course,  U.N.  peacekeeping 
forces  that  are  engaged  in  combat  ac- 
tivity. 

We  have  seen,  and  we  have  learned 
from  the  Somalia  situation  that  what 
appears  to  be  a  peacekeeping  role,  or 
appears  to  be  a  role  to  simply  provide 
humanitarian  assistance,  can  change 
into  a  military  confrontation  where 
United  States  combat  troops  are  con- 
trolled, directed,  and  so  involved  with 
the  U.N.  force  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
who  is  in  charge.  It  is  hard  to  know 
who  is  accountable  and  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  U.S.  troops  that  are  in 
this  situation. 

It  is  dangerous  for  us  to  sit  idly  by. 
As  a  legislative  body,  we  simply  ob- 
serve the  decisions  made  by  our  U.N. 


representative  in  voting  on  the  current 
U.N.  Council  resolution  changing  the 
nature  of  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
troops  without  being  consulted  or 
granting  congressional  authority.  This 
amendment  seeks  to  address  that  prob- 
lem and  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
Congress  insists  upon  consultation  in 
certain  circumstances  prior  authoriza- 
tion before  U.S.  troops  can  be  deployed. 
I  suggest  that  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  timely  amendment,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment to  require  congressional  author- 
ization for  placing  U.S.  forces  under 
foreign  officers  as  part  of  a  U.N.  mili- 
tary command  and  to  prohibit  U.S. 
forces  from  serving  in  any  standing 
U.N.  Armed  Forces. 

This  is  a  measured  and  proper  re- 
sponse to  a  new  issue.  During  the  cold 
war,  the  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  made  it 
very  unlikely  that  United  Nations- 
sanctioned  or  United  Nations-com- 
manded military  operations  would  take 
place.  Today,  in  light  of  United  States- 
Russian  cooperation,  the  possibility  ex- 
ists for  United  Nations  actions  in  a 
wide  variety  of  hotspots. 

Our  attention  has  been  focused  on 
this  issue  by  the  tragic  events  in  So- 
malia, where  28  Americans  have  been 
killed  on  a  mission  that  was  initiated 
with  the  purest  humanitarian  motives. 
This  tragedy  has  transpired  partly  be- 
cause the  Clinton  administration  shift- 
ed the  mission  of  our  limited  deploy- 
ments without  changing  the  size  and 
configuration  of  those  forces.  More  im- 
portant, it  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
that  the  administration  allowed  United 
Nations  officials  to  define  the  mission 
and  give  the  orders  to  American  units. 
Those  changes  took  place  without  de- 
bate and  without  formal  notice  of  Con- 
gress, almost  by  sleight  of  hand.  It  has 
led  to  a  tragic  outcome,  and  Congress 
must  act  never  to  allow  those  events  to 
be  repeated.  That  is  why  I  support  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  not  affect  our 
ability  to  participate  in  alliances  such 
as  NATO.  It  would  not  affect  our  abil- 
ity to  participate  in  U.S. -led  coalitions 
acting  pursuant  to  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  It  would  not  even  ef- 
fect our  ability  to  subordinate  U.S. 
forces  to  a  U.N.  command  established 
in  a  particular  crisis,  provided  that 
Congress  acts  affirmatively  to  author- 
ize such  involvement. 

It  does,  however,  prohibit  the  subor- 
dination of  United  States  forces  to  any 
standing  United  Nations  armed  forces 
that  might  be  created.  Pundits  and  pol- 
icy analysts  have  breezily  rec- 
ommended creating  such  a  force  to 
handle  post-war  crises.  In  light  of  the 
United  Nations'  abysmal  record  in  So- 
malia. I  hope  that  members  of  this 
body  will  pass  an  absolute  prohibition 


against  any  American  involvement  in 
such  an  irresponsible  idea. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Amer- 
ican people  place  in  the  President's 
hands  the  lives  of  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces.  It 
is  a  sacred  trust.  The  President,  and 
Congress,  have  a  moral  responsibility 
not  to  cavalierly  transfer  this  author- 
ity to  U.N.  officials  who  are  not  in  any 
way  accountable  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

This  authority  was  transferred  with 
insufficient  forethought  in  Somalia, 
and  the  pending  amendment  would  en- 
sure that  this  profound  mistake  would 
not  be  repeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted.  We  owe  it  to 
our  sons  and  daughters  who  have  vol- 
unteer to  serve  in  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces.  Never  again  should  we  transfer 
to  foreign  officers  under  a  U.N.  com- 
mand the  authority  to  place  them  in 
harm's  way  without  considered  delib- 
eration and  congressional  approval. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  which  proposes  to  deny 
funding  for  U.S.  combat  forces  partici- 
pating in  U.N.  operations  under  foreign 
command  unless  and  until  previous  au- 
thorization from  Congress  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
Congress  is  empowered  to  "make  war". 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  potentially  momentous  con- 
sequences for  initiating  armed  hos- 
tilities should  only  be  called  upon  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  President  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  This  provi- 
sion cuts  through  the  murky  haze  of  is- 
sues revolving  around  this  grand  new 
era  of  peacekeeping — or  is  it  peace- 
making— no  one  can  even  figure  out 
what  to  call  it,  much  less  how  to  define 
its  objectives.  The  Clinton  administra- 
tion wants  to  call  all  U.N.  forays  peace 
operations.  By  using  this  new  term 
"peace  operation",  the  administration 
avoids  the  debate  over  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  U.S.  troops  are 
deployed.  Tragically,  when  this  admin- 
istration agreed  to  UNOSOM  II,  vastly 
expanding  the  scope  of  the  Somalia 
peace  operation,  the  policymakers  did 
not  recognize  the  distinction  between 
United  States  participation  in  a  purely 
humanitarian  mission  or  United  States 
participation  in  a  hostile,  combat-like 
mission.  In  essence,  this  administra- 
tion forfeited  the  U.S.  Government's 
right  and  responsibility  to  deploy  U.S. 
troops,  and  bestowed  this  right  upon 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  addressed  this  issue  with  our  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  Madeleine 
Albright  during  her  confirmation  hear- 
ing before  our  committee  in  late  Janu- 
ary. At  that  very  hearing.  I  quoted 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Che- 
ney's opinion  on  this  subject  and  I 
must  say   I   couldn't  agree   with  him 
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more.  He  said  we  do  not  want  that 
most  solemn  of  sovereign  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Government  or  the  most 
significant  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  delegated  to  any  inter- 
national organization.  That's  a  pretty 
concise  statement.  One  which  the  Clin- 
ton administration  should  memorize. 

Let's  be  clear  about  this.  This 
amendment  does  not  deny  funds  for  the 
deployment  of  U.S  troops  under  for- 
eign command,  as  agreed  to  in  a  signed 
and  ratified  treaty— as  in  the  case  of 
NATO.  It  does,  however,  send  a  loud 
and  clear  signal  to  the  administration 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  will  not  tolerate 
U.S.  troops  operating  under  foreign 
command,  especially  when  they  have 
been  committed  to  an  ill-defined, 
unfocused  and  poorly  conceived  U.N. 
operation. 

This  amendment  may  be  too  gener- 
ous to  this  administration  since  the 
Senator's  amendment  provides  for  a 
national  security  interest  waiver.  How- 
ever, I  support  the  concept  behind  this 
resolution  and  hope  that  my  fellow 
Senators  will  do  the  same. 

I  want  Senators  and  others  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  thoughts  of  retired  Brig. 
Gen.  Theo  T.  Mataxis  of  my  home 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Ted  Mataxis 
wrote  an  op-ed  piece  on  this  issue 
which  w£is  published  in  the  September 
12  edition  of  the  Fayetteville  Observer. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  op-ed  piece  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Does  U.S.  or  U.N.  Control  U.S.  Combat 

Forces'' 

(By  Theo  C.  Mataxis) 

A  recent  news  article  headlined    -Rangers 

Change  the  Game"  noted  that  the  Clinton 

administration  had  allowed  the  change  by 

the  U.N.  of  the  mission  of  the  U.S.  military 

in  Somalia  from  peacekeeping  to  the  more 

active  role  of  peacemaking. 

This  raises  the  key  question:  When  a  deci- 
sion is  made  to  change  the  role  of  U.S. 
troops  from  peacekeeping  to  peacemaking— a 
euphemism  for  prolonged  combat  involving 
casualties— who  makes  the  final  decision: 
the  president  with  the  approval  of  Congress, 
or  the  secretary-general  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Since  the  collapse  of  the  Communist  em- 
pire it  appears  as  if  the  U.N.  h£is  become  by 
default  the  -policeman  of  the  world  "—with 
the  United  States  military  being  called  on  to 
become  the  -enforcers,  "  in  effect  an  inter- 
national SWAT  team.  Both  missions  are 
being  carried  out  by  the  U.N.  and  both  have 
•peace"  in  their  name— and  are  frequently 
used  interchangeably  by  the  media,  so 
what's  the  problem'' 

Well,  as  noted  there  is  a  big  problem— as 
distinct  as  a  choice  between  black  and  white 
or  peace  and  war.  Peacekeeping  is  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  current  U.N.  text  -  The  Blue  Hel- 
mets." It  states  peacekeeping  involves  the 
deployment  of  military  personnel,  but  not  to 
fight  or  threaten  anyone— and  it  is  clear  that 
force  can  only  be  used  in  self  defense. 

Also  as  noted  in  "The  Blue  Helmets." 
those  engaged  in  a  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operation  cannot  take  sides  without 
becoming  involved  and  a  part  of  the  conflict 


the  operation  has  been  set  up  to  supervise. 
The  attack  by  U.S.  gunshlps  on  Mohamed 
Farrah  Aidids  home  and  principal  command 
centers  on  July  12  resulted  in  many  Somali 
civilian  casualties.  According  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  there  were  54  killed  and 
174  wounded.  In  retaliation,  a  Somali  mob 
attacked  reporters  covering  the  story,  kill- 
ing four 

This  attack  on  Aldid  drove  him  under- 
ground and  was  followed  by  a  series  of  guer- 
rilla atUcks  against  the  U.N.  forces,  ham- 
pering their  operations.  This  attack  was 
criticized  not  only  by  civilian  humanitarian 
organizations  in  Somalia  but  also  by  critics 
overseas  and  in  the  U.S.  who  felt  that  the 
UN.  was  forsaking  its  humanitarian  role 
which  brought  it  to  Somalia.  Whatever  the 
validity  of  these  complaints,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  atUcks  have  violated  the 
U  N.'s  own  peacekeeping  dictum  of  not  tak- 
ing sides  or  you'll  become  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Fortunately,  according  to  a  newspaper  ac- 
count on  Aug.  24.  the  U.N.  announced  it 
would  -open  talks  with  the  leaders  of  Aidids 
group,  the  Somali  National  Alliance-United 
Somali  Congress."  It  is  encouraging  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  UN's  new  -Fight-Fight"" 
stance  they  are  endeavoring  to  reestablish 
the  peacekeepers  -Talk-Talk  "  strategy  of 
negotiations  seeking  a  -Common  Ground." 
This  is  a  realistic  approach  which  under- 
stands that  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
viable  government  depends  on  the  Somalis— 
not  on  the  UN.! 

A  recent  statement  by  Ambaissador  David 
Shin.  U.S.  coordinator  for  Somalia,  noted 
that  Gen.  Aidid  "should  be  removed"  and 
that  -it  was  possible  that  specially  trained 
U.S.  troops  might  be  sent  to  Mogadishu  to 
help  find  and  arrest  Gen.  Aidid."  This  was 
validated  by  the  recent  arrival  of  the  Ranger 
and  Delta  units  and  the  news  in  the  media  of 
launching  of  helicopter  combat  assault  oper- 
ations against  Aidid  by  the  Rangers.  With 
this  operation  the  U.S.  forces  have  now  gone 
far  beyond  their  original  peacekeeping  role. 
The  next  step  after  peacekeeping  is  peace- 
making and  peace  enforcement.  Here,  the 
main  objective  is  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  even  if  the  Somalis 
disagree  with  the  orders!  Peacemaking-en- 
forcement authorizes  the  Security  Council 
under  the  authority  of  the  U.N.  Charter  to 
take  "such  action  by  air.  sea  and  land  forces 
as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  situa- 
tion." In  other  words  it  is  combat  action 
that  has  resulted  in  Somalia,  as  described  by 
Columnist  Carl  Rowan,  becoming  "another 
killing  field  where  the  strong  clobber  the 
weak  " 

A  recent  article  In  the  August  issue  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  -National  Security  Re- 
port" titled  -The  End  of  the  Cold  War  Opens 
a  New  Future  for  NATO  "  by  General  John  M. 
Shalikashvili,  who  has  been  selected  by 
President  Clinton  as  the  next  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  helps  clear  this  cur- 
rent semantic  jungle.  Unfortunately,  today 
many  feel  that  if  an  operation  has  -peace" 
in  its  name,  it  is  considered  peaceful  and 
should  be  approved.  This  is  wrong,  as  Gen. 
Shalikashvili  points  out  •  •  *  "a  far  cry 
from  yesterdays  pristine  Blue  Helmet  oper- 
ations •  •  *  and  that  the  line  between  peace- 
keeping and  peacemaking  has  become 
blurred."  He  warned  that  humanitarian  as- 
sistance or  other  peacekeeping  operations 
can  turn  to  peacemaking  or  peace  enforce- 
ment *  *  •  which  can  be  -most  demanding 
and  turn  warlike  as  we  turn  the  next  bend  in 
the  road."' 

This,  as  has  been  explained,  is  the  key  to 
understanding   U.N.   operations.    Peacekeep- 


ing is  an  operation  in  which  both  sides  invite 
the  U.N.  forces  into  their  country  as  a  buffer 
or  -umpire  '  while  they  attempt  to  resolve 
their  disagreements  peacefully.  Peace- 
making-enforcement, on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
decision  to  move  from  the  minor  risk  of 
peacekeeping  to  imposing  the  U.N.'s  deci- 
sions by  force— it  is  going  from  peace  to  war. 
A  move  from  peace  to  war  in  Somalia,  in- 
stead of  being  made  by  the  president  in  con- 
sultation with  Congress  as  required  under 
the  War  Powers  Act,  has  been  left  to  the 
U.N.  Security  Council.  The  War  Powers  Act 
clearly  states  that  "the  long  term  deploy- 
ment of  American  armed  forces  into  an  area 
of  imminent  hostilities  must  have  Congres- 
sional approval."  To  hold  that  Somalia  is 
not  an  area  of  imminent  hostilities  would  re- 
quire a  sophist  on  the  order  of  "but  I  didn't 
inhale." 

Here  we  have  a  case  where  our  troops  are 
committed  to  combat  operations— i.e..  Army 
Rangers  conducting  air  assault  raids,  with 
possible  heavy  casualties  if  the  operations  go 
sour— without  even  a  public  pronouncement 
being  made  by  the  commander  in  chief.  Its 
clearly  mandated  responsibilities  of  debating 
whether  it  is  in  our  national  interests  to  in- 
volve our  forces  in  a  prolonged  guerrilla  war 
situation  where  there  already  have  been  cas- 
ualties. 

As  noted,  the  dispatch  of  the  tough  combat 
Ranger  unit  does  not  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  peacekeeping.  It  is  a  clear  signal  that 
our  role  has  passed  by  default  through  inac- 
tion of  our  leaders  from  peacekeeping  into 
peacemaking— forcing  the  locals  to  obey  the 
U.N.'s  directives  whether  they  agree  or  not. 
Another  indicator  of  the  need  of  peacekeep- 
ing was  the  announcement  last  month  that 
U.S.  troops  serving  in  Somalia  would  be  au- 
thorized to  -wear  a  combat  patch."  What 
will  we  see  next,  combat  infantry  badges  and 
their  inevitable  accompaniment,  body  bags? 
The  question  that  comes  to  mind  is. 
•Who's  minding  the  store  in  Washington?  " 
The  scenario  in  which  the  U.N.  authorizes 
U.S.  military  forces  to  conduct  combat  oper- 
ations without  the  president  informing  the 
American  people  that  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  going  to  war  boggles  the  mind.  The 
next  question  is  where  is  Congress,  the 
watchdogs  who  have  the  final  say  under  the 
War  Powers  Act?  Unfortunately,  the  public 
and  evidently  Congress  also,  have  been  be- 
fuddled by  the  semantics. 

This  is  too  important  an  issue  to  let  us 
slide  down  the  slippery  slope  into  another 
prolonged  guerrilla  war  without  debating 
whether  it  is  in  our  national  interest.  What 
is  needed  now  is  for  the  public  to  jump-start 
this  issue.  The  best  way  to  do  this  in  a  pre- 
election year  is  to  call  or  write  your  rep- 
resentatives in  Congressl 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr,  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Nickles-Cochran 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  the 
President  from  putting  United  States 
combat  troops  under  the  command  of 
the  United  Nations  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Like  most  Americans.  I  was  outraged 
by  the  killing  of  American  soldiers  in 
Somalia  and  I  was  appalled  by  the 
treatment  of  our  dead  soldiers  in  the 
streets  of  Mogadishu,  by  the  very  peo- 
ple that  we  sought  to  help  in  a  humani- 
tarian relief  effort.  I  believe  that  we 
must  pull  our  troops  out  of  Somalia, 
and  we  must  turn  our  foreign  policy 
away  from  the  peace-enforcement  and 


nation-building  agenda  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations, 
Boutros-Ghali. 

In  "An  Agenda  for  Peace"  Secretary 
Boutros-Ghali  outlines  a  greatly  ex- 
panded United  Nations  role  in  peace- 
keeping, peacemaking,  and  peace-en- 
forcement, I  believe  Secretary  Boutros- 
Ghali  has  expanded  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  U.N.  peacekeeping  in  a  dan- 
gerous way  that  could  cost  Americans 
more  money  and  more  lives  without  a 
clearly  defined  U.S.  interest. 

The  United  Nations'  traditional  role 
of  peacekeeping  makes  sense  as  long  as 
two  conditions  are  met:  The  warring 
parties  have  essentially  ceased  fight- 
ing; and  all  of  the  parties  have  agreed 
to  the  presence  of  peacekeepers. 

I  believe  the  recent  events  in  Soma- 
lia demonstrate  what  happens  when 
peacekeeping  operations  turn  into 
peace  making  and  peace  enforcement 
operations. 

Article  II  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
states,  "The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States  *  *  *."  I  support 
strong  executive  authority  when  it 
comes  to  the  military  affairs  of  this 
Nation.  I  do  not,  however,  support  ab- 
rogating the  Commander  in  Chiefs  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  control  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Constitution  also  provides,  in  ar- 
ticle I,  section  8,  that  the  Congress  is 
empowered  to  "provide  for  the  common 
Defense"  of  the  United  States  and  to 
"raise  and  support  armies."  In  light  of 
these  two  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, I  believe  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment makes  good  sense. 

The  Nickles  amendment  would  cut 
off  funding  for  U.S.  combat  forces  that 
are  placed  under  foreign  command  in 
U.N.  operations,  unless  authorized  by 
Congress.  The  Nickles  amendment  does 
not  prohibit  U.S.  military  personnel 
from  engaging  in  medical,  humani- 
tarian, logistics,  communications,  and 
related  activities  where  the  role  is 
clearly  noncombatant.  However,  it 
does  provide  flexibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent if  and  when  U.S.  national  security 
interests  are  threatened. 

The  Nickles-Cochran  amendment 
seeks  to  return  U.S.  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  back  to  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  peacekeeping  envisioned 
by  the  founders  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  amendment  is  not  designed  to 
stop  U.S.  participation  in  multilateral 
military  missions.  But  multilateral 
military  missions  must  be  U.S.  mis- 
sions, or  they  must  be  authorized  by 
the  Congress.  We  cannot  ask  the  tax- 
payers of  this  great  Nation  to  continue 
to  foot  the  bill  for  U.N.  missions  that 
do  not  have  a  clear  U.S.  interest. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will,  I  be- 
lieve, curb  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
types  of  mismanaged  U.N.  operations, 
like  Somalia,  which  the  United  Nations 
is  not  presently  capable  of  handling. 

I  supported  President  Bush's  decision 
to  send  humanitarian  relief  to  the  So- 


mali people.  The  Nickles  amendment 
would  have  allowed  for  President 
Bush's  humanitarian  efforts.  But  the 
amendment  would  have  prevented  the 
placing  of  American  combat  troops 
under  U.N.  command,  as  was  the  case 
until  recently  in  Somalia.  We  might 
have  avoided  the  loss  of  American  lives 
in  Somalia,  had  the  provisions  of  the 
Nickles  amendment  been  the  law  of  the 
land. 

As  the  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick 
cogently  noted  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Washington  Post: 

Not  all  the  tasks  [the  U.N.]  undertakes  are 
even  remotely  relevant  to  American  inter- 
ests. Some  are  not  prudent.  Some  simply 
cannot  be  accomplished.  While  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  forces  to  deliver 
food  to  the  Somalis.  it  is  not  possible  for  for- 
eign forces  to  provide  political  reconciliation 
and  stable  democratic  government  to  Soma- 
lia because  these  depend  on  the  desires  and 
behavior  of  the  Somalis. 

As  we  saw  in  Somalia,  if  people  don't 
want  peace,  or  they  don't  want  our  na- 
tion building,  asking  United  States 
troops  to  impose  this  solution  is  asking 
too  much  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  there  may 
be  a  potential,  new  U.N.  mission  in 
Haiti  that  has  all  the  look  of  another 
disaster  in  the  making.  Once  again,  the 
United  Nations  proposes  to  play  its 
new  role  of  nation  building.  Once  again 
American  troops  are  asked  to  play  a 
leading  role  when  the  mission  of  our 
troops,  and  the  U.S.  national  security 
interests  at  stake,  are  uncertain. 

Since  1948,  the  United  Nations  has 
undertaken  about  29  peacekeeping  op- 
erations and  there  are  currently 
around  14  ongoing  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. In  calendar  year  1992,  peace- 
keeping expenditures  to  the  United  Na- 
tions cost  the  American  taxpayers  over 
half  a  billion  dollars,  $544.5  million.  In 
addition,  our  $500  million  peacekeeping 
bill  to  the  United  Nations  does  not  in- 
clude the  operations  and  maintenance 
funds  our  military  has  spent  partici- 
pating in  peacekeeping  operations. 
With  a  national  debt  totaling  over  $4 
trillion,  I  do  not  think  we  can  ask  the 
American  people  to  continue  to  fund 
peace-enforcement/nation-building  op- 
erations where  there  is  clearly  no  de- 
fined goal  or  U.S.  interest. 

On  December  12,  1991.  then  Governor 
GJinton  announced  to  an  audience  at 
Georgetown  University  that  the  United 
States  should  help  establish  "United 
Nations  rapid  deployment  force  that 
could  be  used  for  purposes  beyond  tra- 
ditional peacekeeping  *  *  *."  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
foreign  policy  that  is  globalist  and 
multilateralist  in  nature  and  centered 
around  the  peace-enforcement  and  na- 
tion building  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  should  not  cede  control  of 
our  armed  forces  to  the  bureaucrats  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Before  I  will  support  sending  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  into  harms  way 


there  must  be  a  clear  determination, 
by  the  President,  that  vital  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests  are  at  risk; 
there  must  be  a  strong,  bipartisan,  na- 
tional consensus  that  supports  the  use 
of  U.S.  military  forces;  and  there  must 
be  a  clear  statement  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  what  are  our  objectives; 
what  constitutes  a  winning  situation; 
and  what  are  the  conditions  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  mission. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  of 
America  cannot  serve  as  the  globo-cop 
around  the  world.  And  I  support  multi- 
lateral military  missions  such  as  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  In  operation 
Desert  Storm.  U.S.  interests  were 
clearly  defined  and  American  soldiers 
were  properly  armed  and  commanded 
by  U.S.  officers  with  unclouded  goals. 
However,  I  do  not  support  the  new  na- 
tion-building missions  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  neither  do  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  In  order  to  preserve  our 
sovereignty  over  our  military  forces,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Nickles  amendment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion? 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  thank 
you.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa what  his  intentions  are  now  with 
regard  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  I  understand  that 
votes  are  going  to  be  held  to  7  o'clock, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond,  there  is  no  order  directing  the 
Senate  to  vote  at  7.  It  was  just  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  leader,  and  so 
it  is  understood  by  one  and  all  that  all 
votes  will  be  stacked  up  until  that  mo- 
ment which  would  mean  even  if  we 
close  the  debate  at  this  point  col- 
leagues can  come  here  before  7  o'clock 
to  reopen  the  debate. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Sure.  That  is  cer- 
tainly fine  with  this  Senator,  and  I  am 
happy  to  accommodate  the  leader's  re- 
quest for  postponing  the  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


NAFTA 


Mr.  DOLE.  President,  one  slogan  we 
are  hearing  from  the  opponents  of  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
is  "not  this  NAFTA."  They  seem  to  be 
saying  "we  support  the  idea  of  a  trade 
agreement,  but  not  this  one.  Go  back 
and  get  a  better  deal."  They  argue  that 
in  NAFTA,  our  negotiatoi^  somehow 
were  taken  by  the  wily  Mexicans,  and 
we  are  now  being  asked  to  pass  a  bad 
deal. 
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Mr.  President,  this  argument  is  a  de- 
lusion. It  is  simply  disingenuous  to 
claim  that  the  United  States  can  reject 
this  NAFTA  and  negotiate  a  better  one 
next  year.  I  have  met  with  Mexican 
President  Carolos  Salinas.  Anyone 
with  even  a  passing  familiarity  with 
the  two  centuries  of  United  States- 
Mexican  history  knows  that  President 
Salinas  has  offered  a  historic  opening 
to  the  United  States.  It  has  taken  ex- 
traordinary political  courage  for  him 
to  break  with  his  country's  statist  eco- 
nomic policies  and  traditional  distrust 
of  the  United  States  by  proposing 
NAFTA  and  implementing  sweeping 
free-market  economic  and  political  re- 
forms. This  opportunity  will  not  come 
again  in  this  century,  in  my  view,  if  we 
reject  the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  which  is  now  pending  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Every  negotiation  requires  giving 
something  up  in  order  to  get  something 
in  return.  NAFTA  is  not  a  bad  deal  for 
the  United  States  and  by  no  means  is  it 
a  bad  deal  for  Mexico.  But  the  fact  is 
that  Mexico  gives  up  far  more  under 
NAFTA  than  the  United  States. 
NAFTA  is  not  unfair  to  Mexico,  but  it 
is  one-sided  in  the  sense  that  Mexico 
must  undertake  many  more  reforms 
than  the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Mexico  is 
starting  from  a  much  higher  level  of 
protection  than  is  the  United  States. 
So.  for  example,  where  the  United 
States  tariff  on  automobile  imports  is 
only  2.5  percent,  the  Mexican  tariff  is 
20  percent.  The  Mexican  tariff  will 
come  down  by  one-half,  to  10  percent, 
immediately  upon  implementation  of 
NAFTA,  and  then  phase  out  over  10 
years.  This  will  mean  tremendous  op- 
portunities for  United  States  auto- 
makers who,  until  now,  have  effec- 
tively been  shut  out  of  the  Mexican  ve- 
hicle market. 

In  fact,  we  have  been  told  in  the  first 
year  of  the  agreement,  if  it  is  passed, 
we  will  sell  a  billion  dollars  of  auto- 
mobiles in  Mexico.  That  is  12,000  to 
15.000  jobs  right  there. 

If  you  look  up  the  definition  of  "good 
deal"  in  the  dictionary,  you  will  find 
the  example  of  the  deal  our  negotiators 
got  on  automobiles  from  Mexico.  And 
this  example  is  repeated  over  and  over 
throughout  the  agreement,  across 
thousands  of  tariff  classifications,  and 
across  numerous  sectors. 

Critics  say  the  NAFTA  document  is 
too  long.  That  is  simply  because  our 
tariff  schedules  are  thousands  of  pages 
long,  and  other  barriers  to  trade  are 
numerous,  too.  NAFTA  eliminates 
these  tariffs  and  barriers  with  respect 
to  our  largest  and  third-largest  trading 
partners.  A  long  trade  agreement  is  an 
acceptable  price  to  pay  for  a  very  good 
deal. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1052 
(Purpose:  To  restrict  available  funds  to  aid 
the  former  Soviet  Union) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  laid  aside  and  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  send  this  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  is 
set  siside,  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  set  aside. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.   Stevens) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1052 

On  page  22  of  the  bill,  at  line  18.  before  the 
period,  add  the  following  new  proviso:  ■":  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  heading  may  be  expended 
or  transferred  to  an  eligible  recipient  state 
until  fifteen  days  after  the  President  cer- 
tifies to  the  Congress  that  the  proposed  eligi- 
ble recipient  is  not  currently  engaged  in  the 
fabrication  and  construction  of  new  road  mo- 
bile or  fixed-site  land  based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  armed  with  multiple  nu- 
clear reentry  vehicles". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  proposed.  I 
think,  is  very  simple  in  content  and  in- 
tent. 

It  states  that  none  of  the  $400  million 
provided  in  this  bill  to  assist  the 
States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to 
dispose  of  their  nuclear  arsenals  should 
be  expended  until  the  President  cer- 
tifies that  no  recipient  State  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  the  production  of 
new  MIRV'd  intercontinental  missiles. 

For  the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  I 
supported  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  activities 
for  this  purpose— $800  million  have 
been  available  to  date.  For  1994,  in  this 
bill,  I  have  joined  Senator  INOUYE,  the 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee, in  recommending  the  direct  appro- 
priation of  another  $400  million  to  con- 
tinue this  effort. 

But  I  believe  that  before  additional 
funds  are  directed  to  this  initiative,  we 
must  take  stock  of  the  progress  to  date 
and  whether  the  goals  of  the  program 
have  been  realized. 

Through  the  Senate  arms  control  ob- 
server group,  a  number  of  Senators 
have  closely  monitored  our  progress  on 
reaching  meaningful  arms  limitation 
treaties.  I  was  the  original  chairman  of 
that  group  and  have  participated  in 
that  group  since  its  inception. 

The  initiative  addressed  by  this 
amendment  is  the  product  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  observer  group.  Senators 
NuNN  and  Lugar. 

I  recall  on  several  occasions  bringing 
members  of  Russian  groups  that  came 
to  Washington  to  meetings,  particu- 
larly in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee    room,    where    I    presented 


those  people  to  both  Senators  Nunn 
and  Lugar  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  The  initiative  that  they  have 
presented  I  think  has  been  a  very  good 

one. 

I  know  how  strongly  these  two  Sen- 
ators believe  in  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  assist  those  forces  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  who  seek  to  turn 
away  from  the  excessive  militarism  of 
the  past. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  travel 
with  those  two  Senators  on  arms  con- 
trol missions  in  the  past.  We  have  gone 
to  arms  talks  in  Geneva  and  Vienna 
and  we  have  met  with  leaders  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Earlier  this  year, 
a  number  of  us  traveled  to  Moscow  to 
evaluate  the  status  of  the  START  rati- 
fication process.  And  I  applaud  them 
for  their  leadership  on  the  issue. 

But,  as  a  member  not  only  of  that 
arms  control  observer  group  but  as  the 
former  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
and  now  privileged  to  work  with  my 
good  friend  from  Hawaii  on  it  as  rank- 
ing <member  and  a  member  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly troubled  by  indications  that 
nuclear  weapons  production  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  continues 
unabated. 

Let  me  explain  to  the  Senate  what 
this  amendment  does  not  do. 

This  amendment  does  not  reduce  the 
$400  million  provided  in  the  Nunn- 
Lugar  amendment  for  1994. 

The  amendment  does  not  impact  as- 
sistance for  Belarus,  Ukraine,  or 
Kazakhstan,  as  they  do  not  produce  nu- 
clear missiles. 

The  amendment  does  not  impact 
funds  provided  after  1994.  It  is  not  a 
permanent  statute.  It  applies  to  these 
moneys  in  this  bill  only.  It  is  a  limita- 
tion. It  is  not  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priations bill. 

This  amendment  does  not  impact  the 
$1.8  billion  in  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions bill  that  was  for  Russia  and 
States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  amendment  does  not  impose  any 
new  burden  on  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. They  are,  as  I  will  point  out,  al- 
ready monitoring  these  issues. 

The  amendment  does  not  discourage 
Russia  from  working  with  the  United 
States  on  arms  disposal  efforts.  It 
should  add  momentum  to  those  seeking 
to  reduce  Russian  military  spending. 

The  amendment  does  not  tie  funding 
to  the  rate  of  Russian  nuclear  disman- 
tling or  treaty  compliance.  This  is  only 
linked  to  new  ICBM  production  of  vehi- 
cles capable  of  carrying  MIRV'd  war- 
heads. 

It  does  not  apply,  for  instance,  to  the 
single  warhead  that  we  know  they  are 
building  as  they  build  down  in  terms  of 
their  missile  force. 

The  amendment  does  not  conflict  in 
any  way  with  the  START  treaties. 
Those  have  not  been  ratified  on  either 
side  anyway,  but  we  are  complying 
with  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  con- 
flicts with  them. 
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Despite  the  massive  economic  depres- 
sion facing  Russia,  and  the  curtailment 
of  Warsaw  Pact  military  activities,  nu- 
merous reports  continue  to  reach  us  in 
the  West  indicating  that  production  of 
new,  modem  nuclear  systems  in  Russia 
continues. 

These  weapons  serve  only  one  effec- 
tive purpose,  and  that  is  to  continue  to 
threaten  the  United  States. 

I  ask  the  Senate,  simply  as  many 
Senators  have  asked  us  as  managers  of 
this  bill,  what  is  the  threat?  I  will 
point' out  to  the  Senate  what  we  have 
done^  reduce  our  threat  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  continue  to  build 
theirs  against  us  now.  And  I  think  it  is 
time  that  that  stops. 

That  is  the  rationale  for  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President  —for  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  take  a 
breath  and  evaluate  the  progress  made 
by  Russia  in  Russia  and  the  choices 
made  by  Russian  leaders  in  the  em- 
ployment of  their  scarce  resources. 

The  Senate  has  voted  $1.8  billion  in 
aid  to  be  provided  to  Russia  in  the  1994 
foreign  operations  bill,  as  I  said. 

And  this  Senator,  I  have  reluctantly 
agreed  to  the  diversion  of  $979  million 
of  funds  that  should  be  spent  for  de- 
fense for  this  country  in  funds  that  will 
be  allocated  to  the  President's  Russian 
aid  initiative. 

Now,  I  do  not  come  to  this  question 
here  on  the  floor  today  as  a  longstand- 
ing critic  of  foreign  aid.  I  have  not 
been.  I  have  attempted  to  facilitate  as- 
sistance to  serve  American  national  in- 
terests abroad  and  have  supported  for- 
eign aid  where  it  would  do  that. 

The  concern  that  has  brought  me  to 
the  floor  today  with  this  amendment  is 
a  concern  that  United  States  assist- 
ance for  the  destruction  of  existing 
weapons  may  be  making  available  the 
very  resources  employed  by  the  Rus- 
sians to  construct  new  systems  to  con- 
tinue the  threat  against  us. 

I  believe  the  authorizing  legislation 
that  established  the  Nunn-Lugar  ini- 
tiative attempted  to  ensure  that  all 
U.S.  assistance  would  be  used  only  for 
the  destruction  of  arms.  And  we  all 
supported  that.  I  continue  to  support 
Nunn-Lugar. 

I  know  various  reports  have  come  to 
the  Congress  identifying  how  those 
funds  have  been  expended. 

The  issue  I  ask  the  Senate  to  address 
is  whether  the  military  leaders  in  Rus- 
sia are  taking  advantage  of  our  assist- 
ance to  destroy  weapons  consistent 
with  the  START  ceilings  to  redirect 
their  own  funds  to  construct  more  ca- 
pable, new  nuclear  weapons  that  have 
MIRV'd  capability. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  want  to 
present  to  the  Senate  a  series  of  ex- 
cerpts from  both  American  and  Rus- 
sian journals  addressing  indicators 
that  Russian  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion continues  at  a  robust  rate. 

I  want  to  thank  Dr.  William  Van 
Cleave  for  bringing   these   matters  to 


the    attention    of   several    of    us    at    a 
meeting  the  Republican  leader  held. 

I  wanted  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  remarks  that  were 
made  at  that  meeting,  and  I  requested 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to 
comment  on  the  accuracy  of  these  ex- 
cerpts that  I  will  read  to  you. 

There  are  10  major  points  raised  by 
these  excerpts  and  I  want  to  read  from 
them  and  then  I  will  present  to  the 
Senate  the  unclassified  comments  of 
the  CIA  on  the  excerpts  that  I  will 
read. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to  take 
much  time  and  effort  for  our  intel- 
ligence services  to  continue  to  evalu- 
ate the  exact  status  of  Russian  nuclear 
weapons  development.  Despite  the  end 
of  the  cold  war,  I  know  these  matters 
remain  a  key  focus  of  our  intelligence 
resources  and  I  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, Jim  Woolsey.  I  point  out  to 
the  Senate,  during  the  period  of  time 
when  we  were  at  the  height  of  our  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Russians  in  Gene- 
va, Mr.  Woolsey,  as  an  adviser  on  arms 
control,  accompanied  the  Senate  dele- 
gation on  many  occasions.  We  have 
confidence  in  Jim  Woolsey  because  we 
know  and  have  worked  with  him  on 
this  issue  of  arms  control. 

I  am  for  arms  control.  I  am  for  these 
agreements.  And  I  am  for  continued  as- 
sistance. I  am  just  not  for  our  provid- 
ing money  to  the  Russian  system  that 
turns  around  and  releases  more  of  their 
money  to  start  new  systems  when  we 
are  decreasing  and  have  canceled  many 
of  the  systems  that  we  had  on  the 
screens  and  the  boards  before  that 
time,  the  time  of  the  change  that  we 
perceived  in  our  relationship  with  the 
Russian  Republic. 

Some  may  argue  I  am  asking  the 
Russians  to  forgo  weapons  improve- 
ments that  are  allowable  under 
START.  I  point  out  again,  that  is  not 
correct.  The  world  has  changed  sub- 
stantially since  the  details  of  the  most 
recent  round  of  negotiations.  Again,  I 
point  out  those  agreements  have  not 
been  ratified  yet. 

There  was  no  expectation  that  the 
American  taxpayers  would  be  asked  to 
provide  $2.2  billion  in  combined  foreign 
aid  and  defense  transfers  to  the  Rus- 
sians for  1994.  With  this  bill,  that  is 
what  that  adds  up  to.  2.2  billion  Amer- 
ican dollars  going  to  Russia  for  their 
assistance.  There  was  no  expectation 
that  international  lending  bodies 
would  be  providing  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  support  economic  de- 
velopment in  Russia. 

I.  again,  agree  with  that.  We  have  all 
supported  these  initiatives  to  direct 
the  energies  and  capabilities  of  the 
Russian  people  on  a  different  course — 
toward  democracy  and  toward  free 
markets.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  Congress  can  or  should  coun- 
tenance the  notion  that  the  United 
States  multilateral  aid  will  make  pos- 


sible the  continued  operation  of  the 
foreign  Soviet  arms  industry  within 
Russia.  It  is  within  Russia  now.  The 
combined  foreign  and  defense  assist- 
ance approach  related  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  1994  makes  that  country  the 
third  largest  recipient  of  United  States 
foreign  assistance  this  next  year.  1994. 

A  case  can  be  and  has  been  made  for 
those  commitments.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  I  have  asked  the  Senate  to 
support  them,  and  I  continue  to  sup- 
port them.  But  I  ask  the  Senate  not  to 
dodge  the  question  of  whether  the  Rus- 
sians are  following  through  on  the  spir- 
it of  the  agreements  and  the  spirit  of 
our  cooperation  with  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  continued  produc- 
tion of  any  new  nuclear  MIRV'd  system 
that  threatens  this  country  violates 
the  spirit  of  our  efforts  to  assist  in  the 
transition,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
join  me  in  asking  the  President  to  use 
the  resources  of  the  defense  intel- 
ligence community  to  evaluate  the  sta- 
tus of  such  weapons  development  and 
production. 

These  are  not  very  long;  there  are  a 
few  more  than  10.  They  are  excerpts  of 
journals  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia  that  I  believe  suppxjrt  my  con- 
tention. 

(1)  In  response  to  Dr.  Van  Cleave's  and  Dr. 
Churba's  questions  about  the  state  of  the 
Russian  military,  he  [Mr.  Felgenhauer]  stat- 
ed that  the  Strategic  Rocket  Forces  (SRF) 
continue  to  receive  preferential  treatment  in 
terms  of  resources.  80%  of  their  ranks  are 
filled,  and  their  combat  readiness  is  the 
highest  in  the  Russian  military.  The  SRF 
continues  to  have  priority.  The  SS-25  road 
mobile  ICBM  is  still  being  deployed;  there  is 
a  new  multi-warhead  silo-based  ICBM  under 
development;  serious  modernization  of  the 
SSBN  fleet  is  underway;  and  the  new  TU-160 
Blackjack-type  bombers  are  under  construc- 
tion. 

The  Politics  of  Reform  in  Russia,  Report  of 
Conference.  April  15-16,  1993.  International  Se- 
curity Council.  Washington.  D.C.  (Reprinted  in 
Global  Affairs.  Summer  1993.) 

Note.— Pavel  Felgenhauer,  editor  of 
Segodnya  (Today)  is  the  number  one  defense 
writer  in  Russia.  No  member  of  the  Russian 
Delegation,  which  included  three  senior  Gen- 
erals and  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Rus- 
sian State  Committee  on  Defense,  challenged 
his  statement. 

When  I  asked  the  CIA,  they  stated 
this: 

Gen.  Sergeyev,  CINC  SRF.  has  suted  there 
are  manning  shortfalls  in  the  SRF.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  three  ballistic  missiles  under 
developments-two  small  single-RV  ICBMs 
and  a  modified  SLBM.  A  new  SSBN  is  being 
designed  for  deployment  after  turn  of  the 
century.  We  believe  that  Blackjack  produc- 
tion has  ceased. 

In  other  words,  the  CIA  partially 
agrees  with  the  statement  in  Global 
Affairs,  but  it  does  not  disagree  with 
the  concept  that  a  new  SS-25  ^IRV'd 
is  being  manufactured. 

Second,  a  statement,  again  from 
Global  Affairs,  this  for  the  winter  of 
1993.  This  is  a  quote: 

(Major  General  Ghely  Batenin,  Chief  of  the 
Personnel  Staff  of  Vice  President  Rutskoi 
and  Counsellor  to  the  Foreign  Minister]:  "we 
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are  still  producinfr  mobile  ICBMs  and  are  up- 
grading them.'  They  have  a  simplified 
launch  system  and  can  be  based  either  in  the 
silos  vacated  by  missiles  destroyed  under 
START  or  in  complexes  for  mobile  missiles. 
There  are  now  380  mobile  ICBM  launchers, 
which  under  the  Framework  A?r9Spient  can 
be  increased  to  500.  he  said.  Russia  will  con- 
tinue submarine  force  modernization.  Bomb- 
ers at  strategrlc  air  bases  outside  Russia,  in 
Ukraine  or  Kazakhstan,  raise  questions. 
While  there  are  no  new  bombers  under  devel- 
opment. Stealth  technology  has  been  suc- 
cessfully developed.  "  he  said. 

Dr.  [Lowell]  Wood  asked  if  he  was  correct 
in  his  understanding  of  General  Batenin's 
comments  that  Russia's  force  modernization 
has  slowed  significantly  but  has  not  stopped 
as  comprehensively  in  either  platforms  or 
weapons  as  has  the  United  States.  He  asked 
If  Russia  was  continuing  the  developing  of  a 
follow-on  ICBM  to  the  type  known  as  SS-25s. 
Dr.  Wood  asked  specifically  about  the  so- 
called  Fat  Boy.'  a  larger  new  type  mobile 
ICBM. 

General  Batenin  responded  that  reduced 
and  modest  upgrading  necessary  to  maintain 
a  modernized  strategic  force  will  continue.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  replace  the  SS-25  as  yet. 
We  plan  to  continue  producing  about  ten  per 
month,  he  said,  but  may  have  to  reduce  that. 
The  missile  that  we  call  universal  is  not  a 
new  missile  but  only  an  upgrade.  We  are 
changing  some  characteristics  of  the  SS-25— 
its  ballistic  trajectory  and  angle  of  flight.  It 
will  be  given  a  low-flying  capability.  It  will 
have  a  maneuverable  warhead.  More  throw 
weight.  We  had  planned  to  give  it  some  capa- 
bility against  SDI.  but  now  we  do  not  need  to 
do  that  with  GPALS. 

C.l.S.  and  \uclear  Weapons:  Liabilities  and 
Risks:  Proliferation  and  Strategic  Defense.  Re- 
port of  Working  Meeting.  July  19-20.  1992. 
International  Security  Council.  Washington 
DC.  (Reprinted  in  Global  Affairs.  Winter  1993  ) 

SBI  says: 

True,  except  that  the  rate  of  SS-25  produc- 
tion is  overstated. 

A  third  quote,  which  comes  from  the 
Seminar  Report  of  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analysis.  July  1993: 

Russia's  nuclear  doctrine  and  forces  are 
undergoing  a  thorough  revision  •  •  •  the  im- 
portance of  land  mobile  systems  will  in- 
crease; and  a  second  strike'  capability  will 
be  developed.  *  *  *  To  avoid  being  forced  to 
preempt  or  to  fire  on  warning  of  attack,  the 
Russians  will  increase  the  survivability  of 
strategic  rocket  forces  by  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  land  mobile  systems  from  about  5 
percent  of  the  land  based  force  to  about  60 
percent  A  major  feature  of  this  plan  will  be 
the  deployment  of  SS-25  missiles  and  a  mod- 
ernized successor. 

Comments  of  Vladimir  Dicorkin.  Head  of  the 
Mam  Institute  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Dr. 
Alezei  Arbatov.  Head  of  the  Center  for  Geo- 
political and  Military  Forecasting  as  reported 
in:  Seminar  Report:  Center  for  Naval  Analysts. 
Jonathan  D.  Geithner  and  Scott  R.  Atkinson. 
Rapporteurs.  July  1993. 

The  CIA.  when  I  asked,  said  the  an- 
swer is: 

True.  START  II  requires  them  to  eliminate 
all  MIRV'd  ICBMs  Therefore.  SS-25  mobile 
ICBMs  become  a  larger  percentage  of  the  re- 
sidual ICBM  force. 

Fourth: 

Krasnaya  zvezda  was  the  first  of  the 
central  newspapers  to  report  the  successful 
launch  of  the  "Startr-r  Russian  transport 
booster  rocket  from  the  missile  test  range  at 
Mimyy.  The  March  25  [1993]  demonstration 


launch  was  conducted  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. .  .  .  "Start-l"  is  in  all  respects  an  un- 
usual project.  It  has  no  equal  in  the  world. 
And  mainly  because  for  the  first  time,  tech- 
nologies employed  in  a  combat  missile  sys- 
tem on  active  duty  are  being  used  for  peace- 
ful purix>ses.  In  this  case  it  is  the  RS-12M. 
known  in  the  West  as  the  SS-25  and  in  our 
country  as  the  'Topol."  With  an  added 
fourth  stage  and  other  technical  refinements 
made  in  strict  compliance  with  the  START  I 
Treaty,  this  system  became  the  one  that  we 
now  know  as  the  ■Start-l."  It  also  lofted  a 
prototype  communications  satellite  into 
orbit  from  the  Plesetsk  space  facility.  On  the 
whole,  all  the  main  objectives  of  the  'Starts 
Is"  first  demonstration  flight  were  accom- 
plished successfully.  The  results  of  the 
launch  allow  the  mobile  system's  designers 
to  pronounce  it  ready  to  launch  commercial 
payloads.  .  .  more  than  250  accident-free 
launches  have  been  carried  out  using  similar 
combat  systems.  The  "Start-l  "  is  simple  in 
design  and  can  be  launched  from  any  region. 

Dolinin.  Aleksandr.  Lieutenant  Colonel  "Suc- 
cess. Prospects  of  'Start-l'  Commercial  Missile 
Launch"  Krasnaya  Zveida.  may  25.  1993.  »U6. 
p.  2.  cols.  6-8. 

I  read  that  quote,  Mr.  President,  to 
point  out — and  the  CIA  says  it  is  true — 
that  Russia  is  now  combining  the  use 
of  their  new  highly  mobile  rockets  for 
military  purposes  and  for  commercial 
purposes.  They  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
world  that  are  doing  this  now.  But  I 
hope  the  Senate  gets  the  point. 

Again,  through  the  use  of  commer- 
cial funds  coming  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  continue  to  upgrade  their 
military  system.  We  are  not  doing 
that. 

Again.  I  have  no  problem  with  mod- 
ernization that  leads  to  builddown.  to 
reducing  the  number  of  warheads  in- 
volved in  their  system.  That  is  there  as 
a  balance  for  nuclear  deterrence.  I 
want  the  Senate  to  get  the  point  that 
Russia  is  shifting  the  mass  of  its  forces 
into  their  strategic  force  that  deals 
with  missiles. 

Again,  in  Global  Affairs — and  let  me 
point  out  again  that  the  CIA  said  all  of 
that  is  true — in  the  Global  Affairs  edi- 
tion for  the  summer  of  1993  is  this 
quote: 

(Dr.  Vitaly  Shlykov.  Deputy  Chairman. 
State  Committee  on  Defense.  Russian  Fed- 
eration): Reforms  have  not  hit  the  military- 
industrial  sector.  Prices  there  are  still  state 
subsidized,  and  the  true  expense  of  military 
production  is  hidden  by  the  perverted  na- 
ture' of  the  former  Soviet  economy.  During 
the  communist  days  very  few  people  had  ac- 
cess to  information  about  the  military  econ- 
omy. Gaidar  came  in  and  thought  that  all  he 
had  to  do  was  cut  budgets  and  military  or- 
ders and  that  would  halt  production.  It  did 
not.  The  military-industrial  sector  contin- 
ued producing,  drawing  from  vast  state  re- 
serves of  material  and  financial  support  from 
central  bank  institutions.  Thus  Minister  of 
Defense  Grachev  has  been  saying  that  the 
more  the  state  cuts  military  orders,  the 
poorer  we  get;  the  more  military  orders,  the 
belter  the  economy.  There  has  been  no  de- 
militarization of  the  economy.  'This  is  the 
historic  crime  of  the  democratic  leadership 
of  Russia.' 

The  Politics  of  Reform  in  Russia.  Report  of 
Conference.  April  15-16.  1993.  International  Se- 
curity Council.  Washington.  D.C.  (Reprinted  in 
Global  Affairs,  Summer  1993.) 


On  this  one,  I  have  read  it  because  I 
want  to  point  out  the  CIA  says  it  is  not 
true.  They  believe  the  reform  shave 
started  to  hit  their  defense  sector  and 
military  orders  have  declined  and  some 
of  the  enterprises  have  been  privatized. 
But  we  are  not  making  the  point  of 
those  who  have  opposed  President 
■Veltsin  that  there  has  not  been  any 
change  in  military.  My  point  is  the 
shift  has  been  from  conventional  and 
from  their  normal  type  of  defense 
spending  to  the  area  that  is  most 
threatening  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  to  the  modernization  and  im- 
provement of  their  ICBM  force. 

Sixth  is  this  statement  that  comes 
from  Izvestiya  in  June  of  this  year. 
1993.  It  was  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Litovkin  concerning  the  current  condi- 
tions of  the  complex  that  produces  the 
majority  of  the  air  defense  missiles,  in- 
cluding the  SA-10  and  the  SA-12.  He 
said  this: 

Even  in  these  times  of  sharply  reduced  de- 
fense spending,  state  orders  keep  "Fakel" 
operating  at  a  level  of  almost  100%. 

Litovkin.  Viktor,  "Products  of  Current  Condi- 
tions at  "Fakel"  Machinery  Design  Bureau." 
Uvestiya.  June  4.  1993.  nl04.  p.  6.  cols.  1-3. 

One  hundred  percent. 

We  have  none  of  our  systems  operat- 
ing at  100  percent  of  the  former  level  of 
appropriations,  Mr.  President. 

Incidentally,  the  CIA  said  that  they 
doubt  that  the  Fakel  is  producing  al- 
most 100  percent  but  cannot  disprove 
Litovkin's  claim  that  they  are. 

In  May  of  1993,  in  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology  is  this  statement: 

Since  January  1.  Russia  has  launched  three 
military  navigation  spacecraft,  two  military 
communications  spacecraft,  two  imaging  re- 
connaissance satellites,  two  missile  warning 
spacecraft,  two  new  electronic  intelligence 
(elint)  satellites  and  the  new  ocean  surveil- 
lance spacecraft. 

Covault.  Craig  "Russian  Military  Space 
Maintains  .Aggressive  Pace"  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology.  May  3.  1993.  p.  61. 

Mr.  President,  why  does  Russia  need 
more  of  those  systems  than  the  former 
Soviet  Union  needed?  Why  is  it  that,  as 
we  are  assisting  them  to  destroy  the 
weapons  they  agreed  to  destroy  under 
START,  that  they  are  modernizing? 
But  they  are  not  only  modernizing, 
they  are  sending  up  the  most  modern 
communications  satellite  that  the 
world  knows.  They  are  sending  up 
three  military  navigation  spacecraft. 
They  are  sending  up  two  imaging  re- 
connaissance satellites.  They  are  send- 
ing up  two  missile  warning  satellites 
and  two  new  electronic  intelligence 
satellites. 

When  I  asked  the  CIA,  what  did  they 
say?  True.  true,  and  they  add  that  dur- 
ing that  period,  there  were  additional 
launches  of  five  spacecraft  which  were 
for  dual  military-civilian  use.  In  other 
words,  the  launching  facilities  of  Rus- 
sia have  been  hyperactive  compared  to 
that  of  the  West,  particularly  of  the 
United  States. 

Eighth,  let  me  read  from  a  bulletin  of 
the  International  Security  Council.  It 
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is  in  the  report.  I  have  it  here  if  anyone 
wishes  to  examine  it.  This  statement  is 
from  Dr.  Shlykov,  a  Russian,  who  par- 
ticipated in  a  conference  in  November 
of  last  year.  He  said: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  failure  to  consider 
the  military  economy  was  a  cardinal  error. 
The  magnitude  of  the  resources  allocated  to 
the  military  sector  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be  so  large  that  economic  reforms  would 
be  hard  put  to  offset  the  structural  imbal- 
ance between  military  and  civilian  produc- 
tion. [Dr.  Shlykov] 

Economic  Reform  and  Defense  in  Russia:  The 
Interplay.  Report  of  Conference,  November,  15- 
16,  1992,  International  Security  Council.  Wash- 
ington D.C. 

The  CIA's  response  was  simply  they 
agree  with  that  statement. 

Again,  from  this  International  Secu- 
rity Council.  Another  statement  of  Dr. 
Shlykov: 

But  in  1992.  after  prices  were  decontrolled, 
the  situation  was  reversed.  Government  or- 
ders for  civilian  consumer  goods  evaporated, 
while  the  rampant  expansion  of  state  bank 
credit  for  weapons  caused  armament  prices 
and  profit  margins  of  military-industrial 
items  to  skyrocket.  [Dr.  Shlykov] 

Economic  Reform  and  Defense  m  Russia:  The 
interplay.  Report  of  Conference,  November  15- 
16,  1992,  International  Security  Council.  Wash- 
ington DC. 

The  CIA  says  they  doubt  this  was 
true.  The  market  for  military  goods,  in 
their  opinion,  in  Russia  has  declined 
dramatically. 

Again,  that  is  a  Russian  saying  that 
there  has  been  an  expansion. 

That  same  gentleman  continued  later 
in  the  same  report  to  make  this  state- 
ment: 

As  for  any  relief  on  the  budgetary  issue, 
the  20  billion  ruble  savings  ascribed  to  the 
so-called  radical  cuts  in  the  military  indus- 
trial operations  were  overwhelmingly 
washed  away  when  the  Central  Bank  opened 
a  line  of  credit  for  3.5  trillion  rubles  re- 
quested by  the  arms  industry  to  settle  their 
liabilities. 

That  is  a  conference  in  November  of 
1992.  The  CIA  said  this:  It  is  possibly 
true.  They  have  a  report  of  a  line  of 
credit.  They  are  unsure  how  large  it 
was  and  whether  it  was  all  used  for 
military  purposes. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
3.5  trillion  rubles  in  1992  equated  to  $23 
billion.  It  was  an  extension  of  a  new 
line  of  credit  for  development  of  new 
arms  in  Russia.  Again,  the  CIA  says  it 
is  possible  it  is  true.  They  cannot  con- 
firm it  was. 

The  tenth  item  I  would  like  to  read  is 
again  from  that  same  conference  in  No- 
vember of  1992: 

Dr.  Shlykov  said  that  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  had  reserves  for  four 
months  availability  in  the  European  region 
for  peak,  wartime  production,  which  is  much 
larger  from  peacetime  production  levels.  In 
the  Asian  sector,  there  was  up  to  six  months 
availability  of  such  reserves.  "Now.  after 
some  deletion  of  the  reserves  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  some  republics,  the  plan  is  to 
maintain  reserves  of  war-time  production  at 
the  plant  level  for  one-to-three  months.  But 
this  is  only  one  part  of  the  reserve  system. 
In  reality  the  stockpiles  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive." 


Economic  Reform  and  Defense  in  Russia:  The 
Interplay,  Report  of  Conference,  November  15- 
16,  1992,  International  Security  Council,  Wash- 
ington DC. 

The  CIA  says  that  might  be  true.  The 
former  Soviet  Union  stockpiled  goods 
for  wartime  use. 

As  for  any  relief  on  the  budgetary  issue, 
the  20  billion  ruble  "savings"  ascribed  to  the 
so-called  radical  cuts  in  military-industrial 
operations  were  overwhelmingly  washed 
away  when  the  central  bank  opened  a  line  of 
credit  for  3.5  trillion  rubles  requested  by  the 
arms  industry  *  *  *  to  settle  their  liabilities. 
[Dr.  Shlykov] 

Economic  Reform  and  Defense  in  Russia:  The 
Interplay,  Report  of  Conference.  November 
15-16.  1992.  International  Security  Council. 
Washington  D.C. 

NOTE.— In  July  of  1992,  3.5  trillion  rubles 
equated  to  23  Billion  U.S.  dollars. 

The  CIA  says  that  is  possibly  true. 
We  saw  a  report  of  a  line  of  credit,  but 
we  are  unsure  how  large  it  was  and 
whether  it  was  all  for  military  use. 

Turning  to  the  issue  of  mobilization  stock- 
piles, he  [Dr.  Shlykov]  noted  that  Yeltsin 
had  even  ordered  an  increase  in  the  stock- 
piles held  by  the  military  industries. 

Economic  Reform  and  Defense  in  Russia:  The 
Interplay.  Report  of  Conference.  November 
15-16.  1992,  International  Security  Council, 
Washington  D.C. 

The  CIA  says  they  are  not  aware  of 
such  an  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is.  Why? 
Why  is  Russia  increasing  wartime 
stockpiles  when  we  are  decreasing  ours 
and  we  thought  we  had  a  period  of  rel- 
ative stability  as  far  as  the  military 
was  concerned  in  dealing  with  Russia. 

The  Americans  then  probed  again  the  real 
levels  of  Russia's  military  effort.  [Dr.  Yuri] 
Yaremenko  responded  by  stating  that  there 
is  no  reliable  data  in  the  archives,  but  that 
in  his  view  as  much  as  50%  of  the  former  So- 
viet economy  supported  the  military  (22% 
arms  +  25-28%  investment  =  -50%  real  burden 
in  late  1980s).  If  research  and  development, 
the  KGB.  etc.  are  added,  it  could  be  even 
higher.  It  was  an  enormous  burden,  and  since 
Russian  GNP  is  ^uch  lower  than  USSR's 
GNP  at  the  end  of  the  1980s,  the  burden  is 
still  enormous. 

The  Politics  of  Reform  in  Russia.  Report  of 
Conference.  April  15-16.  1993  International 
Security  Council,  Washington.  D.C.  (Re- 
printed in  Global  Affairs.  Summer  1993.) 

Note.— Dr.  Yuri  V.  Yaremenko  is  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Economic  Forecasting  of 
the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences:  is  one  of 
Russia's  foremost  economists. 

The  CIA  says  that  is  credible.  The  de- 
fense burden  was  enormous. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  it  still  is 
too  high. 

Does  the  Senator  seek  the  floor? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  just  wanted  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  have  one  other  thing  to  say,  if  I 
may,  Mr.  President,  just  to  emphasize 
to  the  Senate  why  I,  a  Senator  from 
Alaska,  take  such  an  interest  in  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
overview  I  have  had  my  staff  make  of 
former  Soviet  force  modernization 
from  the  DOD  publication  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Power  appear  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  point  out  that 
the  Japanese  Defense  Agency's  white 
paper  in  1992  has  told  us  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  steadily  built  up  its 
military  strength  in  the  Russian  Far 
East  since  the  late  1960's.  In  quali- 
tative terms.  Japan  states  those  forces 
continue  to  grow. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  see  that  land 
from  my  State.  A  lot  of  people  forget 
that  our  nearest  neighbor  is  Russia. 
And  we  see  this  constant  growth. 

Japan  points  out  that  pursuant  to 
the  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe 
Treaty,  the  CFE  Treaty,  the  former  So- 
viet Union  was  required  to  reduce 
tanks,  armored  fighting  vehicles,  artil- 
lery, tactical  aircraft,  and  attack  heli- 
copters. But  what  did  they  do?  They 
did  not  destroy  them.  They  sent  them 
west  of  the  Urals. 

The  Japanese  report  that  rather  than 
destroy  those  weapons,  60.000  pieces  of 
equipment  have  now  been  transferred 
to  the  Russian  Far  East — over  7.000  new 
tanks.  That  is  more  tanks  than  we 
produce  in  10  years.  The  former  Soviet 
forces  in  the  Far  East  possess  one  quar- 
ter to  one  third  of  the  total  former  So- 
viet strategic  missiles.  36  of  approxi- 
mately 160  army  divisions,  about  90  of 
some  270  submarines,  around  1,860  of 
7.820  tactical  aircraft. 

In  terms  of  today,  the  Far  East  is 
really  the  military  stockpile.  It  is 
their  resource  base.  It  is  their  area  of 
operations  now. 

The  agreements  that  we  entered  into 
cover  west  of  the  Urals  basically,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  the  CFE  an(i  other 
such  conventional  agreements. 

In  terms  of  the  strategic  forces,  that 
reach  across  from  my  State,  according 
to  the  Japanese  study,  the  region  con- 
tains modernized  ICBM's  and  SLBM's, 
the  new  TU-95  Bear  H  bomber.  We  see 
those  quite  often  still.  They  are  capa- 
ble of  carrying  the  AS-15  air-launched 
cruise  missile  with  nuclear  warheads. 
There  are  also  approximately  130  TU- 
22M  Backfire  bombers  with  a  radius  of 
4,000  kilometers.  That  takes  you  about 
to  Denver.  I  thought  that  might  get 
the  attention  of  the  Chair. 

The  forces  from  Russia  in  the  Far 
East  have  a  greater  capability  of  pre- 
senting a  threat  to  the  United  States 
in  the  West  than  the  ICBM  period  did 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

In  terms  of  ground  forces,  the  ground 
forces  of  the  Russian  Far  Blast  are  con- 
tinuing to  build  as  they  have  been 
building  even  under  the  Soviets  since 
1965.  As  I  said,  there  are  36  army  divi- 
sions now  in  the  Russian  Far  East. 
There  is  one  division  which  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  brigade  in  Alaska — one.  And 
there  is  one  division  in  Hawaii. 

Now,  I  think  the  Senate  should  un- 
derstand that  those  of  us  from  Alaska 
in  particular,  but  for  the  West  in  gen- 
eral, are,  or  at  least  should  be,  watch- 
ing what  is  happening  in  the  Pacific. 
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In  terms  of  naval  power,  the  PaciHc  H-  continues  to  increase  the  survivability  aircraft 
v\^t  Koc^H  i„  viaHivnatnir  i«  thp  lanr-  and  operational  nexibility  of  its  forces,  by  from  1981  to  1989,  the  Soviets  nearly  dou- 
Fleet  based  in  Vladivostok  IS  the  larg  ^^^^^^^^  road-mobile  SS-25s.  rail-mobile  bled  their  inventory  of  inter-continental  ca- 
est  of  the  navai  units,  ine  raciuc  ss-24s  and  other  types  of  ICBMS.  by  deploy-  pable  aircraft  (such  as  the  Bear.  Bison.  Back- 
Fleet  now  Includes  780  ships.  60  of  tnem  ijjjj,  ballistic  missile-equipped  nuclear  sub-  nre  and  Blackjack).  By  1989.  they  had  100 
nuclear  submarines.  The  Pacific  Fleet  nnarines  equipped  with  long-range  SLBMs  more  such  aircraft  than  the  US.  During  that 
alone — I  am  not  saying  it  has  the  same  and  high  target-hitting  accuracy,  and  by  im-  same  period,  the  US  Inventory  remained  con- 
capability,  but  in  numbers  it  is  larger  proving  the  capabilities  of  strategic  bomb-  stant. 

than    the    fleet    of   the    United    States  ers— including  construction  of  a  new  TU-160  Once  Gorbachev  came  to  power,  the  num- 

„,^.i,<u,iHo    Ty,av  hawo  thp  npw   Alfiila-  Blackjack-type  bomber.  ber   of   fourth-generation,    look-down/shoot- 

worldwide.  They  have  the  new  Aku  a  Non-strategic  nuclear  weapons  also  pose  a  down  capable  aircraft^such  as  the  MiG-31 

class      nuclear-powerea      attacK      sud-  continuing  threat  on  short-range  surface-to-  and  Su-27  Flanker— increased  by  nearly  40%. 

marine,  which  carries,  by  the  way.  the  surface  missiles,  medium-range  bombers,  air-  Further  modernization  continues.   In  the 

SSN-21  sea-launched  cruise  missile.  launched  cruise  missiles,  sea-launched  cruise  last  two  years:  night  testing  has  been  pro- 

The    insertions    I    have    made    dem-  missiles,  and  nuclear  shells.  Some  estimate  ceedlng  on  the  MiG-33  and  other  new  fighter 

onstrate.  I  think,  what  the  interest  of  that   the   number  of  non-strategic   nuclear  aircraft  tyf>es;  an  improved  version  of  the 

this  Senator  is  and  what  I  think  West-  weapons  may  be  as  high  as  30.000.  su-27  is  undergoing  development  trials:  and 

pm  tlpnatnrs  should  be  and  nationally  Ground  forces  remain  large,  consisting  of  development  has  continued  on  the  Russian 

lu   lenatore  should  S    That   is  what  ^'>°"^  '^  ^l'^'^'""'  "^  approximately  1.500.000  equivalent  of  the  advanced  tactical  fighter, 

all   Senators  Should  be.    inat  is  wnac  personnel  and  52.000  tanks:  naval  forces  con-  ^^^    fj^st    Russian    plane    to    incorporate 

my  amendment  aims  at.  gjst  of  about  2.460  ships— including  about  270  gtealth  technology 

The  moneys  that  we  are  pounng  into  submarines:    and   air   forces   include   about  Throughout  the  1980s.  Soviet  weapon  pro- 
Russia  to  help  Russia  make  the  transi-  7  820  tactical  aircraft.  duction  far  outnumbered  US  production  in  a 
tion  have  now  freed  up  additional  mon-  while  some  former-Soviet  forces  have  de-  number  of  significant  systems.  The  following 
eys  to  modernize  their  nuclear  force  in  creased    in    number,    qualiutive    improve-  chart  shows  the  total  number  of  each  weapon 
ways  that  we  have  not  permitted  our  ments  continue  to  be  made  across  the  spec-  educed  by  the  US  and  by  the  Soviets  dur- 
wayo   uiiau      ^                        /^o^o^^»,.«f  trum.  Recent  deployments  include:  new  T-80  Tno' rhP  nprind  from  1979  throueh  1988 
force  to  be  modernized.  As  a  matter  of  ^^^^.    Kirov-class    nuclear-powered   guided  '"^  ^^^  f*"""*  ^"^""^  ^^^  through  19B8. 
fact,  to  the  contrary   We  have  canceled  n^jssjie    cruisers;    Akula-class    nuclear-pow-  TOTAL  WEAPONS  PRODUCED  UNITED  STATES  VERSUS 
a  whole  series  of  systems.  ered  submarines:  and  state-of-the-art  fourth-  cnuict  conu  1070  in  laait 

Let  me  close  by  reminding  the  Sen-  generation  fighters.                                             SOVIbl.  i«m  13/a  lU  ma 

ate    of   this.    We    canceled    the    small  strategic  nuclear  forces  umim         ^^ 

ICBM  in  1992.  We  canceled  the  Peace-  since  the  mid-1960s,  the  Soviets  had  en-     ^^ '^ 

keeper,    the    rail    garrison    version    in  gaged  in  a  brisk  program  of  strategic  mod-  j^^^^                               ...„_......          ;,400         26.000 

1992.    We   canceled    the    Minuteman   in  ernization  while  US  spending  on  strategic     otn,,  „m„^  ni\K>ts'ZI~ZZ '..Z          ivxi         bam 

•jilrxi    rhp  Ppacekeener  in  1992-  we  can-  forces  for  the  most  part  stayed  flat,  and  even     WiiieiY.  monats.  mri'i  _       .      3.6OO         19.000 

SllOS.    tne   reacejseepei    lU    i»3i.    wc   oau  ii„„j  „►  .._-„                                                                      Lonj  and  mlwmfOule  rmp  bomlwj  103                400 

celed  Minuteman  II.  We  are  currently  '^^^^JJ^I^^.^^Zfaon  tt.^  <if.^,i^t^  a^n\nv^ 'ii     f'jMf^'ttjck  a.-aatt 3.600         6,200 

,,     ....          ,     -1        »«;_  From  1960  to  1990.  the  oovieis  aepioyea  01  uiuiarv  wiicoiiihs                                     2200          4  200 

eliminating  all  of  those  missiles.  Min-  ^^^  varieties  of  strategic  systems-includ-     s.SZl^^'^. ___-..;...:Z::Z :              «             75 

uteman    in    we    are    de-MIRVing    all  jng  41  new  types  of  missiles  and  11  new  class-     icbms.  sibw  ......  60fl          2.70fl 

launchers  in  agreement  with   START,  es  of  submarines.  During  the  same  period,     s^rfac-toaif m«s.te                    19^^00 112^ 

The  B-52  D.  G  and  H.  675  of  them,  will  the  US  introduced  less  than  half  that  num-  jj.  ^^^  compare  the  Pre-Gorbachev  early 

be  eliminated  by  the  end  of  1993.  The  *'«i;°f"ew  systems  (MV       ,^^  c.r.^.^t^  ^.^^.  1980s   with    the   Gorbachev-era   of   the    late 

FB-111.  66  of  them  will  also  be  elimi-  ,/''°'" '^'^,'''/^  *'°";;„^^^/°'''^^o*^^^^^^  1980s,    you    see    no    decrease-and    actually 

nated.  The  B-1.  we  will  have  eliminated  w2"^^n  \fr-M3    SS-ie    S&-17  M3  ^^  ^°^^   significant    increases-ln    the   annual 

99  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1993.  SS^19-M3     SSN-I7     SSN-20     A&-15     SS-25  production  of  certain  key  weapon  systems. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  misunderstood.  sSN-23    SSN-21    SS-24  Modi    SS-24    Mod2  "^^^  following  chart  shows  the  average  an- 

We   have   not   eliminated    the    B-1    en-  and  the  SS-lfr-M'5.                     "            '  nual  weapons  production  in  anumber  of  key 

tirely  but  99  of  them   will   be   retired  During  that, same  period,   the   US  added  ^y^"^  '*"'^"«  ^^^  ^^'^^^  *^^  *"''  '**^  ^^^ 

this  year.  On  the  B-2.  the  production  of  only  5  new  missiles:  the  C-4.  the  Minuteman  1980s; 

the  B-2.  as  the  Senate  knows,  has  been  |^^  t^e  ALCM.  the    Peacekeeper,    and   the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  PRODUCTION:  PRE-GORBACHEV 

reduced  from  130  to  20.  contrary  to  what  some  may  think,  produc-  VERSUS  GORBACHEV 

Now.  I  think  we  ought  to  send  a  mes-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^t  decrease  with  Gorbachevs  as-     

sage.  It  is  a  plain  and  simple  message,  cent  to  power.  In  1989.  at  the  height  of  the  f"^      J^f^" 

It  just  says,  do  not  let  them  have  this  Gorbachev  regime,  the  Soviets  deployed  over    

additional  $400  million  if  they  are  con-  100  new  ICBMs.  several  Bear  H  and  Blackjack     Taniu                2800          3.400 

tinuing  to  build  MIRVd  ICBM^s  at  the  bombers^  and  two  new  SSBNs.  ?;nS.r.^:Z:ZIZ:::          'm          'Z 

time  we  are  decreasing  our  threat  to  ,  °"i;'"^  ^?*^  ^f"®  ^„!f Lw  Lo  ^.irm              5ubn,'„n«         9             9 

o„„„i„  ICBMs.  no  bombers,  and  only  one  SSBN.              g,^  ^^^^^  „^,pj 9              u 

Kussia.  Over  the  entire  decade  of  the  1980s,  the  US     Bomtws     ,      ,.                40              40 

Exhibit  l  deployed  fewer  than  100  new  ICBMs.  Over  the     *»  tiied  ««n  awtiafl _               5               5 

FOR.MER-SoviET  FORCE  MODERNIZATION  same  decade,  the  Soviets  deployed  over  900.         {**5J;^          ZIZZZZZZ 116            140 

(Source:  DOD  Publication.  Soviet  Afimary  From  1981  to  1990.  the  Soviets  maintained     sRMj  ZZ_„ Z„Z:ZZ              S80             700 

Poipgr)  a  force  of  over  6.000  ICBM  launchers  and  re-     looi-tanje  acirs  35             200 

OVERVIEW  f"?'-y  "."•j'"'""H''"r"f,iS,'''«.fvTp'.^RM-nro'  sil^^-^^^^'.^^-ZIZIZIZ      .     IS.oSg            Jm 

US  maintained  only  2.000.  Soviet  ICBM  pro-     _ — 

The   overview   Soviet   defense   burden   in-  juction  actually  Increased  once  Gorbachev  „„„,„,    annual    nroduction    of  all    of   the 

creased  from  12-14%  of  GNP  in  1970,  to  15-  „.^e  ,„  oo^-.  Soviet   annual    production    01    all    01    tne 

17%  of  GNP  by  the  mid-1960s.  That  figure  Talt  wm^r  it  was  reported  that  the  Rus-  *b°^«  "?''°"^'^''^'"^*rn?Ki^>!"'"^,?^l' 

continued    to    rise    during    the    Gorbachev  slans  are  now  testing  four  new  ICBMs.  remamed  constant  once  Gorbachev  assumed 

ye*"^                   ''  From   1981   to   1990.   Soviet  deployment  of  ^^^l.„    ,,,„,    „„„„    „„ri«H     rrr^m    yoao    fn 

1993  military  orders  are  expected  to  be  sig-  sea-launched  ballistic  missile  launchers  and  ,^  "|  nr.Hn.tTnn  nf fhP  f^nnwi^.  w^Lon 

nlficantly  higher  than  1992.  And  since  overall  re-entry  vehicles  nearly  doubled,  with  an  ad-  ^^3%P;cfe3^^'d  ^r  12  zeTZL^  o^^^^^^^^ 

GNP  has  dropped  .significantly  In  the  last  ditlonal   1.500  being  added  by   1990.   During  systems  decreased  or  was  zero,  lanus.  otner 

few  years,  the  overall  military  burden  since  that  same  period.  US  deployments  actually  armored    fighting    vehicles,    major    surface 

1991  has  actually  increased.  dropped  by  several  hundred.  warships   bombere.  AWACS.  ICBMS.  SRBMs. 

In  contrast,  the  overall  US  defense  burden  Last  winter  it  was  reported  that  the  Rus-  and  short-range  bLCMs. 

increased  from  5%  of  GNP  in  1»77.  to  6.2%  in  slans  are  now  testing  two  new  SLBMs.  **»"«   the    Soviets/Russians   have   contin- 

1985.  to  4.5%  in  1993.  Significantly  lower  than  In  sea-launched  ballistic  missiles,  and  in  "ally  expanded  and  modernized  their  forces. 

Soviet  spending  during  the  same  period.  submarines,  the  Soviets  outproduced  the  US  the  US  over  the  last  15  years  has  made  sig- 

The  former  Soviet  Union  has  more  strate-  during  the  1980s  by  more  than  2  to  1.  niflcant    cutbacks    In    its   defense    expendi- 

glc  nuclear  weapons  than  the  US  in  terms  of  Since  Gorbachev  came  to  power,  the  pro-  tures.  The  following  US  Air  Force  strategic 

the  number  of  launchers  for  ICBMs  and  sub-  duction  of  long-range  cruise  missiles  rose  by  systems  have  either  been  dismantled,  termi- 

marine-launched  ballistic  missiles.  a  factor  of  three.  nated  or  canceled  since  1977: 
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us    AIR     FORCE    STRATEGIC    SYSTEMS    DISMAN- 
TLED. TEauiINATED  OR  CANCELED  SINCE  1977 

Small  ICBM:  canceled  in  1992. 

Peacekeeper,  rail  garrison:  canceled  in  1992 

Peacekeeper,  in  Minuteman  silos:  canceled 
in  1992. 

Minuteman  II:  currently  eliminating  all 
missiles. 

Minuteman  III:  currently  de-mirving  all 
launchers  in  agreement  with  START. 

B-52  D.  G.  and  H:  eliminated  675  by  end  of 
1993. 

FB-111:  eliminated  66. 

B-1:  eliminated  99  by  end  of  1993. 

B-2:  production  reduced  from  132  to  20. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOR- 
GAN).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Alaska 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  continued  and  robust  in- 
volvement of  the  Russian  people  in  the 
research  and  development  and  produc- 
tion of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  pointed 
out.  we  have  tried  our  best  not  only  by 
the  START  II  Treaty  but  to  maintain 
the  spirit  of  the  START  II  Treaty.  And 
keeping  with  that  spirit  as  he  has 
pointed  out.  we  have  terminated  "the 
MX  Missile  Program,  just  cut  it  out. 
We  have  cut  out  and  terminated  the 
small  ICBM  Program,  a  mobile  ICBM. 
There  are  no  more  Pershing  II  missiles. 
We  have  reduced  the  Submarine 
Launched  Ballistic  Missile  Program. 
As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  we  had  in- 
tended to  produce  and  procure  130 
stealth  B-2  bombers.  We  have  decided 
to  stop  at  20.  We  have  stopped  the  de- 
velopment of  the  advanced  cruise  mis- 
sile. 

I  believe  that  we  have  maintained 
our  good  faith.  Even  to  the  recent  trag- 
edy in  Moscow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  painfully  supported  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Yeltsin.  And  I  concur 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  This 
measure  has  $1.8  billion  in  aid  plus  the 
$400  million,  a  total  of  $2.2  billion.  This 
amendment  affects  $400  million  of  that. 

This  report  is  the  most  troubling 
one.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  And  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  by  this  means  send  a  message 
to  Mr.  Yeltsin  and  tell  him  that  we 
know  that  his  ICBM  forces  are  intact. 
We  know  that  they  are  very  active.  We 
know  that  he  is  still  producing,  and 
that  we  are  not  happy  about  this.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  stop  being  the  good  boy  and 
tell  our  Russian  comrades  that  we  will 
not  go  for  this  nonsense. 

If  the  cold  war  is  to  be  ended,  as  all 
have  suggested,  then  I  think  it  should 
be  ended  by  all  parties,  not  just  the 
United  States. 

So  if  I  may.  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  SIMON]. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  3  minutes  to  comment  on  an  ear- 
lier amendment  offered  by  our  col- 
league. Senator  Nickles.  from  Okla- 
homa. It  has  an  initial  appeal.  But  let 
me  tell  you.  It  would  paralyze  the 
United  States  and  our  ability  to  work 
with  the  community  of  nations. 

This  has  a  lot  of  visceral  appeal,  say- 
ing we  should  not  have  foreigners  com- 
manding or  in  charge  of  American 
troops. 

First  of  all.  the  amendment  goes 
back  and  says  that  it  takes  effect 
March  1.  We  just  Thursday  night  or 
early  Friday  morning  said  we  are  going 
to  have  our  troops  out  by  March  31. 
This  reverses  that  by  one  month,  which 
does  not  show  a  great  deal  of  stability. 

But  second.  Mr.  President,  the  much 
more  pernicious  part  is  to  say  without 
the  direct  approval  of  Congress  we  can- 
not have  American  forces  under  the  op- 
eration of  the  United  Nations  or  other 
countries. 

I  happen  to  believe  we  have  way  too 
many  troops  in  Western  Europe  half  a 
century  after  the  war  is  over.  We  do 
not  need  that  many  troops. 

What  is  wrong  with  having  a  French, 
German,  British,  Italian,  or  some  other 
country  NATO  commander?  Does  it 
have  to  be  an  American?  I  think  If  we 
want  to  pull  back  some  in  terms  of 
military  efforts  we  have  to  recognize 
we  will  have  to  let  other  people  have 
some  responsibility.  And  we  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate 
we  cannot  be  the  world's  policeman?  If 
we  are  unwilling  to  work  with  other 
countries,  we  take  on  that  burden  be- 
cause we  are  the  only  power  that  has 
that  kind  of  potential.  And  if  we  think 
that  we  are  going  to  do  this  just  on  our 
own  and  no  other  nation  is  going  to  fol- 
low this  example,  we  are  fooling  our- 
selves. Cambodia  would  not  have  been 
possible.  Our  action  in  Somalia,  which 
I  think  was  great  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Bush,  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible under  this  amendment.  Cambodia 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

Yes.  We  do  have  some  problems.  Yes. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  reexamine. 

I  have  talked  with  Senator  Boren 
and  Senator  BiDEN  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  a  small  group  that  would 
be  authorized,  maybe  5.000  or  10,000 
troops  of  volunteers  who  would  be  au- 
thorized under  the  direction  of  the 
President  to  work  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  to  say  that  we  are  not  going 
to  permit  unless  Congress  authorizes  it 
U.S.  troops  to  work  under  U.N.  oper- 
ations is  a  major  step  backward.  That 
legislation  should  not  pass.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  Senator  LUGAR. 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  reference  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska,  [Mr.  Stevens].  I  speak  in 
an  attempt  to  really  explore  the  issue 
that  is  involved  here. 

Senator  Stevens,  as  the  Chair  will 
recall,  has  offered  this  amendment  pro- 
vided further  that  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading  may  be 
expended  or  transferred  to  an  eligible 
recipient  state  until  15  days  after  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
the  proposed  eligible  recipient  is  not 
currently  engaged  in  the  fabrication 
and  construction  of  new  road-mobile  or 
fixed-site  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  armed  with  multiple 
nuclear  reentry  vehicles,  in  essence 
MIRV. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  had  reference  on  sev- 
eral occasions  during  his  presentation 
of  this  amendment  to  the  Nunn-Lugar 
amendment.  I  cite,  Mr.  President,  the 
national  legislative  language  the  law 
of  the  land  that  was  a  part  of  the 
Nunn-Lugar  legislation.  It  says: 

Assistance  authorized  by  subsection  (a)" — 
that  is  the  Nunn-Lugar  amendment — "may 
not  be  provided  for  in  a  year  to  any  country 
which  is  an  independent  state  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  unless  the  President  certifies 
to  Congress  for  that  year  that  the  proposed 
recipient  country  Is  committed  to  each  of 
the  following: 

Specifically  two  under  that — 

Each  of  the  following: 

The  language  says: 

Forgoing  any  military  modernization  pro- 
gram that  exceeds  legitimate  defense  re- 
quirements and  forgoing  the  replacement  of 
destroyed  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
clear  on  the  face  of  that  language  de- 
velopment of  a  MIRV'd  SS-25  by  Russia 
would  lead  to  restrictions  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  any  Nunn-Lugar  moneys  being 
disbursed. 

I  cite  all  of  this,  Mr.  President,  for 
purposes  of  clarification  and  for  pur- 
poses of  both  Senators  and  staff  trying 
to  work  out  if  we  are  talking  about  the 
same  thing  or  if  in  fact  this  is  dif- 
ferent, and  perhaps  during  the  course 
of  this  debate  that  exploration  will 
lead  to  a  conclusion. 

I  just  simply  want  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  indeed  not  been  only  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  START  I  treaty,  under 
the  so-called  Nunn-Lugar  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  assist  the  states  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  in  implement- 
ing and  indeed  accelerating  the  dis- 
mantling and  destruction  of  nuclear 
weapons  covered  by  the  START  treaty, 
but  he  has  been  a  cochairman  from  the 
start  of  the  Arms  Control  Observer 
Group,  extraordinarily  knowledgeable 
about  these  questions. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  explore  with  him 
and  with  others  whether  the  target  of 
the  amendment  is  a  system,  real  or  po- 
tential, or  whether  the  target  of  the 
amendment    is    all    Russian    strategic 
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modernization  programs.  While  Russia 
is  developing  modifications  to  existing 
ICBM's  such  as  the  so-called  silo-based 
version  of  the  SS-25— that  is  an  ICBM 
with  one  warhead— I  have  seen  no  con- 
crete evidence  that  it  is  developing  any 
new  multiple  warhead  MIRV'd  land- 
based  system.  That  is  the  critical  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  President. 

I  am  aware  that  a  few  Russian  pub- 
licists have  speculated  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  a  development.  But  an 
equally  well-informed  group  of  Russian 
publicists  have  categorically  denied  it. 
Officials  within  the  administration 
also  cite  the  lack  of  any  hard  evidence 
to  support  such  speculation  that  a 
MIRV'd  SS-25  is  being  developed. 

Although  it  is  not  impossible,  it  is 
also  highly  unlikely  that  Russia  would 
initiate  development  of  MIRV'd 
ICBM's,  because  the  START  II  treaty 
will  ban  either  side  from  deploying 
land-based  MIRVs.  There  is  no  hard 
evidence  that  the  other  recipient  states 
—Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  or  Belarus — 
have  ongoing  ICBM  programs.  In  all 
likelihood,  they  lack  the  capability  to 
pursue  such  programs.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  may  be  three  bal- 
listic mftsiles  under  development — two 
small  singleTlV  ICBM's,  and  a  modified 
SLBM.  The  nXw  SSBN  may  be  in  the 
design  stage  fbr  possible  deployment 
after  the  tum\of  the  century.  It  also 
appears  as  if  Blackjack  production  has 
ceased. 

If  part  of  the  int^t  in  this  amend- 
ment is  to  stop  Russia  from  developing 
the  modified  single  warhead  systems, 
such  as  the  silo-based  version  of  the 
SS-25,  then  the  amendment  could  be 
counterproductive.  The  START  I  and 
START  II  treaties  allow  signatory 
states  to  modernize  their  forces,  to  in- 
crease their  survivability  and  strategic 
stability.  The  Russians,  for  example, 
are  allowed  to  deploy  increased  num- 
bers of  single  warhead  SS-25  ICBM's 
because  they  have  limited  hard  target 
kill  capability  and,  therefore,  are  sta- 
bilizing. This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
road-mobile  version  of  the  SS-25. 

The  Russians  have  indicated  they 
need  to  develop  such  systems  to  round 
out  their  force  structure  at  the  deeply 
reduced  levels  required  by  START  II. 
and  that  SS-25  were  important  to  their 
strategic  requirements.  Indeed  pre- 
cisely because  START  II  requires  them 
to  eliminate  all  MIRV'd  ICBM's.  SS-25 
mobile  ICBM's  become  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  residual  ICBM  force. 
This  issue  was  discussed  at  length  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  of  START  II.  and 
all  sides  agreed  on  revisions  which  lim- 
ited modernization  to  stabilizing  sys- 
tems, such  as  single  warhead  SS-25's 
and  SLBM's. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  attempt 
to  use  the  Nunn-Lugar  assistance  as  le- 
verage to  not  only  limit  Russian  stra- 
tegic modernization,  but  to  exclude  it 
speciTically  *in  a  war.  toward  which  we 
encourage  Russia  to  move,  many  in  the 


Russian  military  industrial  complex 
would  likely  view  this  as  an  attempt 
by  the  United  States  to  manipulate 
Moscow  into  reducing  its  forces  below 
its  legitimate  and  arms  control  sub- 
stantial requirements.  This  would  be 
particularly  true  if  the  United  States 
were  to  attempt  to  pressure  Russia  to 
limit  its  SS-25  force,  which  is  the  most 
stabilizing  component  from  almost  any 
perspective.  Such  attempts  to  under- 
mine chances  for  START  II  to  be  rati- 
fied and  end  the  force  in  tHe  near  term 
could  also  undermine  our  ability  to 
rapidly  conclude  and  implement  addi- 
tional Nunn-Lugar  assistance  agree- 
ments with  Russia  that  accelerate  the 
pace  of  dismantlement. 

What  are  some  of  the  more  recent 
steps  in  the  Nunn-Lugar  assistance 
program?  In  late  August  and  early  Sep- 
tember, the  United  States  signed  three 
agreements  with  Russia  providing  addi- 
tional assistance  under  the  Nunn- 
Lugar  programs  to  help  Moscow  dis- 
mantle nuclear  weapons  and  demili- 
tarize its  industries. 

On  August  26,  the  United  States 
signed  an  implementing  agreement  in 
Moscow  with  the  Russian  state  com- 
mittee or  defense  industry.  It  commits 
the  United  States  to  provide  up  to  $130 
million  to  assist  Russia  in  dismantling 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles. 
Much  of  that  money  will  likely  go  to 
the  United  States  defense  contractors. 
The  equipment  the  United  States  plans 
to  provide  for  this  dismantlement  in- 
cludes mobile  cranes,  cutters,  bull- 
dozers for  ICBM  elimination,  shears  to 
cut  up  submarine  ballistic  missile 
tubes,  guillotines,  forklifts.  and  trac- 
tors for  heavy  bomber  dismantlement. 

I  make  the  point  that  this  is  not 
money  readily  transferable  by  the  Rus- 
sians to  any  other  program.  It  is 
money  largely  spent  with  the  U.S.  de- 
fense contractors  on  very  specific 
equipment  that  wrecks  strategic  sys- 
tems. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  assistance  will 
ensure  the  supply  of  special  railroad 
cars  to  transport  liquid  fuel  from  re- 
tired ballistic  missiles,  as  well  as  in- 
cinerators to  bum  the  fuel. 

On  September  2,  the  U.S.  and  Russia 
signed  implementing  agreements  com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  provide 
up  to  75  million  dollars'  worth  of  as- 
sistance in  building  and  operating  a 
fissile  material  storage  facility  in  Rus- 
sia. Under  the  agreement,  the  United 
States  will  also  provide  up  to  10  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  assistance  to  im- 
prove the  control,  physical  protection, 
and  accountability  of  civilian  nuclear 
material  in  Russia. 

The  Nunn-Lugar  funding  for  the  fa- 
cility, which  will  store  plutonium  de- 
rived from  dismantled  warheads,  will 
help  to  pay  for  such  items  as  light  re- 
sistors, heating,  ventilation,  air  condi- 
tioning, the  electric  power  generation, 
a  physical  security  system,  fire  alarm, 
and  suppression  systems.  Once  again,  it 


is  moneys  that  are  not  fungible  or 
transferable  to  the  building  of  any 
other  system.  The  assistance  for  the 
control  of  Russian  civilian  nuclear  ma- 
terials is  expected  to  include  training 
and  provision  by  the  United  States  of 
computer  software  and  hardware. 

In  summary,  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  counterproductive,  to  seek 
to  accomplish,  through  the  Nunn- 
Lugar  program,  an  objective  such  as 
prohibition  on  SS-25  modernization, 
that  the  United  States  did  not  seek, 
though  indeed  specifically  exempted 
from  the  arms  control  negotiating 
process.  Neither  President  Reagan  nor 
President  Bush  sought  to  prohibit  SS- 
25  modernization  in  the  START  I  or 
START  II  treaties.  Both  saw  the  SS-25 
as  a  more  stabilizing  force  and  sought 
to  encourage  single  warhead  ICBM's  in 
lieu  of  destabilizing  MIRV'd  ICBM's. 

START  II  prohibits  MIRV'd  ICBM's 
as  the  most  threatening  systems,  leav- 
ing both  sides  with  more  stabilizing 
forces  consisting  of  the  SLBM's.  heavy 
bombers  and  single  warhead  ICBM's. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nunn-Lugar  legis- 
lation permits  Russia  to  undertake 
modernization  to  meet  its  legitimate 
defense  needs. 

It  will  be  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite 
our  face  if  the  United  States  were  pre- 
vented from  assisting  the  Russians  in 
dismantling  destabilizing  systems  like 
the  SS-18's  because  they  are  moderniz- 
ing the  single-shot  SS-25's. 

The  Nunn-Lugar  program  will  accel- 
erate the  Russian  rate  of  dismantling 
the  old  strategic  systems  and  also  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  secure  storage 
of  fissile  material  from  dismantled  nu- 
clear warheads. 

Are  we  really  willing  to  trade  off  the 
benefits  of  slowing  or  even  preventing 
nuclear  proliferation  for  the  safer  and 
secure  storage  of  nuclear  material  in 
return  for  a  dubious  legislative  effort 
to  force  the  Russians  to  stop  moderniz- 
ing the  SS-25? 

The  portion  of  Nunn-Lugar  assist- 
ance allocated  to  Russia  is  unlikely  to 
provide  us  with  sufficient  leverage  to 
block  a  military  program  that  is  not 
limited  by  any  arms  control  agreement 
and  is  deemed  essential  by  the  Russian 
military  in  meeting  legitimate  defense 
requirements. 

The  Senate  needs  to  think  long  and 
hard  about  this  kind  of  amendment. 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine  are  beginning 
to  make  substantial  progress  on  the 
disposition  of  nuclear  weapons  cur- 
rently on  Ukraine  soil.  The  United 
States  Is  poised  to  conclude  Nunn- 
Lugar  assistance  agreements  with  the 
Ukraine  and  has  started  to  help  in  de- 
struction of  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  on  their  soil  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  liquid  propellants. 

In  testimony  before  the  Russian  Par- 
liament, the  Russian  military  was  sup- 
portive of  START  I  and  provisionally 
of  START  II,  partly  because  the  nego- 
tiated elimination  of  their  SS-18's  was 
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compensated  for  in  part  by  the  ability 
to  modernize  the  single  warhead  SS-25; 
and  its  desire  during  the  end  game  of 
START  II  negotiations  to  preserve 
some  of  the  SS-18's  silos  from  destruc- 
tion was  motivated,  in  part,  by  the 
need  to  save  money  in  housing  the 
modernized  single-shot  SS-25's. 

It  is  of  no  small  importance  that  in 
acceding  to  the  Russian  desire  to  mod- 
ify some  SS~18  silos  so  they  might 
house  the  single  warhead  SS-25.  the 
United  States  secured  the  right  to  in- 
spect and  to  verify  silo  modification 
processes. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  difficulty 
with  an  all-or-nothing  approach  is  the 
answer  might  just  as  easily  be  nothing. 
The  object  of  the  START  negotiations 
was  not  the  total  denuclearization  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States 
at  that  time.  Had  that  been  the  case,  I 
doubt  whether  the  Senate  would  have 
consented  to  the  START  I  treaty. 
Rather,  the  objective  was  to  secure  a 
greater  degree  of  strategic  stability  at 
a  lower  level  of  armaments  and  risk. 

In  addition,  the  negotiations  were  de- 
signed to  push  the  remaining  systems 
not  covered  by  START  in  a  more  sta- 
bilizing direction;  that  is.  away  from 
heavy  MIRV  systems  and  toward  single 
warhead  ICBM's.  A  degree  of  modifica- 
tion and  modernization  was  not  only 
permitted,  it  was  to  be  encouraged  in 
the  interest  of  greater  strategic  stabil- 
ity. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
moving  ever  closer  to  the  formal  im- 
plementation of  the  START  I  treaty. 
The  Nunn-Lugar  assistance  programs 
have  reached  a  new  plateau  with  the 
conclusion  of  agreements  on  destruc- 
tion of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehi- 
cles and  the  safe  disposition  of  the  pro- 
pellants. 

The  Russian  military  gained  new- 
found influence  and  power  as  a  result 
of  the  support  of  President  "yeltsin  in 
the  recent  confrontation  with  the  Par- 
liament. 

There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  if 
United  States  assistance  in  disman- 
tling Russian  systems  covered  by 
START  is  restricted  or  abolished,  the 
Russians  will  divert  resources  from 
their  strategic  modernization  programs 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  cutoff  of 
United  States  assistance  in  disman- 
tling nuclear  systems  they  agreed  to 
eliminate  under  START.  Indeed,  a  cut- 
off or  a  significant  reduction  of  Nunn- 
Lugar  assistance  could  well  result  in  a 
lessening  Russian  disposition  to  ratify 
START  II,  or  even  to  fully  implement 
START  I. 

The  Russians  have  demonstrated  a 
propensity  to  commence  the  dis- 
mantlement of  treaty-covered  items 
prior  to  the  actual  entry  into  force  and 
implementation  of  START.  I  doubt 
that  this  propensity  will  survive  a  cut- 
off or  a  substantial  cutback  in  the 
Nunn-Lugar  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  Nunn-Lugar  assistance  is  being  of- 


fered to  Russia  and  other  States  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  not  as  a  favor,  but 
because  it  is  in  our  own  national  inter- 
est to  reduce  sooner,  rather  than  later, 
the  nuclear  threat  facing  the  United 
States  by  the  prompt  and  even  acceler- 
ated safe  and  secure  dismantlement  of 
nuclear  systems  covered  by  the  START 
treaties.  That  interest  exists  independ- 
ent of  any  Russian  modernization  pro- 
gram, as  long  as  that  program  is  con- 
sistent with  the  arms  control  commit- 
ments and  obligations  of  the  Russian 
federation. 

Having  said  all  this.  I.  too.  would  be 
concerned  for  Russia  to  initiate  the  de- 
ployment of  any  new  MIRV'd  ICBM's. 
The  START  II  treaty  will  ban  either 
side  from  deploying  land-based  MIRVs. 
although  it  is  important  to  remind  our- 
selves that  the  Senate  has  yet  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  START  II  treaty. 

My  difficulty  with  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  presented  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  that  it  asks  the  President  to  certify 
a  negative:  That  Russia  is  not  doing 
something.  Nevertheless,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  an  American  interest  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  mutual  de-MIRV'ing 
commitments  contained  in  the  START 
II  treaty,  I  am  prepared"  to  discuss  the 
amendment  with  the  sponsor,  if  he  is 
prepared  to  insert  into  the  proviso 
some  clarifying  language  with  respect 
to  activities  of  eligible  recipients  and 
their  arms  control  commitments. 

It  is  time  to  get  on  with  the  dis- 
mantlement of  those  systems  covered 
by  the  START  treaties,  in  part  with 
Nunn-Lugar  assistance  rather  than  leg- 
islatively, to  pressure  the  Russian 
military  serving  a  major  part  of  the 
strategic  modernization  program  that 
has  been  permitted  by  the  recent  Rus- 
sian-American arms  control  agree- 
ments and  encouraged  by  us. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  await  the  words  of  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia. 

The  draft  of  the  language  that  was 
suggested  by  the  Senator's  staff  to  our 
staff  was  the  insertion  of  language 
which  would  make  this  into  a  new  type 
of  road  mobile  or  fixed  ICBM.  contrary 
to  the  recent  contribution  under  the 
relevant  arms  control  agreements. 

My  question  is  this,  and  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me:  There  is  no 
restriction  in  any  existing  agreement 
against  the  research,  the  development, 
and  the  production  of  any  new  MIRV'd 
ICBM.  is  there? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  unaware  of  any. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  such  re- 
striction. In  other  words,  the  language 
the  Senator's  staff  suggested  makes 
my  amendment  just  worthless. 

Has  the  Senator  some  suggestion?  I 
do  not  like  the  feeling  of  having  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 


from  Georgia,  with  whom  I  worked  on 
arms  control  matters  so  long,  react  to 
this  amendment.  I  will  be  happy  to  dis- 
cuss this. 

The  Senator  hats  indicated  he  is  will- 
ing to  make  a  change  that  would  elimi- 
nate the  problem  he  suggests. 

As  I  walked  out  of  here — I  had  a  call 
to  my  office — the  Senator  was  speak- 
ing; I  apologize  for  that.  But  another 
Senator  said  to  me:  "You  know,  this  is 
a  matter  of  employment.  The  Russians 
are  just  keeping  people  employed." 

It  is  not  just  keeping  people  em- 
ployed, to  this  Senator,  if  they  are 
making  a  new  ICBM,  modernized,  as 
the  Russian  general  indicated,  with 
highly  mobile  maneuverability,  lower 
trajectory,  and  already  a  more  awe- 
some weapon.  And  he  said  it  was 
MIRV'd.  I  understand  what  the  Senator 
says. 

I  do  not  like  to  put  the  President  in 
the  position  of  certifying  a  negative, 
either.  I  ask  the  Senator:  How  does  he 
do  it?  I  think  the  spirit  of  the  relation- 
ship that  I  thought  we  had  with  the 
Russians  was  that  neither  one  of  us 
was  going  to  increase  the  threat. 

If  that  general  is  right,  they  are  in- 
creasing the  threat,  as  far  as  this  Sen- 
ator is  concerned,  and  Westerners  are 
concerned,  because  they  are  doing  it 
over  in  eastern  Russia.  They  are  not 
doing  it  in  western  Russia.  That  is  my 
point. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  P*resident,  if  I  may 
respond  to  the  Senator's  question,  I  ex- 
pressed agreement  in  my  statement 
that  if,  in  fact,  production  or  develop- 
ment of  MIRV'd  SS-25's  was  enforced, 
not  only  would  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka be  concerned,  but  certainly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  be;  we  all 
would  be.  In  fact,  I  quoted  from  the 
Nunn-Lugar  amendment  language 
which  is  the  law  of  the  land  now  that 
simply  says  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, no  moneys  can  go  to  Rus- 
sia, or  any  of  them. 

In  other  words,  what  I  suppose  I  am 
attempting  to  divine  is  the  importance 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  as  to  how  it  differs  from  cur- 
rent law,  because  we  have  no  disagree- 
ment over  development  of  MIRVs. 

My  point  is  that  if,  in  fact,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  may  somehow  re- 
strict Nunn-Lugar  funds  to  dismantle 
current  SS-18's  which  are  MIRV'd.  then 
that  is  not  a  very  good  objective.  At 
least,  this  Senator  has  not  seen  evi- 
dence that  the  Russian  are  developing 
MIRV'd  SS-25's,  despite  the  report  the 
Senator  has  cited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Senator  NUNN],  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  say  that  I  agree  with  the  analysis 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  But  I  also 
would  like  to  add  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  certainly  has  raised  a 
question  that  all  of  us  need  to  be  con- 
cerned with. 
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I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana that  we  need  to  be  very  careful  be- 
fore we  send  a  message  to  Russia,  par- 
ticularly the  Russian  military,  we  are 
trying  to  use  Nunn-Lugar  funding  to 
achieve  something  we  never  have  ever 
achieved  in  arms  control  negotiation, 
because  there  are  already  deep  sus- 
picions in  some  elements  of  the  Rus- 
sian military  about  our  motives  in  as- 
sisting them  in  getting  rid  of  their 
weapons. 

Well,  obviously,  we  think  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  help  them  get  rid  of  their 
weapons  in  a  safe  way.  In  fact,  I  happen 
to  believe  this  may  be  one  of  the  most 
important  national  security  issues  our 
country  faces  now  and  will  face  for  the 
next  5  to  10  years. 

But  the  specific  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka, as  I  understand  it,  if  I  have  the 
right  copy  of  it.  would  require: 

That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  may  be  expended  or  transferred 
to  an  eligible  recipient  state  until  fifteen 
days  after  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  proposed  eligible  recipient  is 
not  currently  engaged  in  the  fabrication  and 
construction  of  new  road  mobile  or  fixed-site 
land  based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
armed  with  multiple  nuclear  re-entry  vehi- 
cles. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  would  say  that, 
based  on  the  information  I  now  have, 
the  President  could  make  this  certifi- 
cation. But  I  do  believe  it  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  all  of  us  to  work  care- 
fully with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to 
see  if  we  can  construct  language  here 
that  would  reflect  concern  but  not 
come  to  conclusions  about  what  the 
Russians  may  or  may  not  be  doing. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  summary  of  a  sem- 
inar that  was  held.  I  believe,  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  spring.  As  I  read  this 
summary,  the  statement  about  MIRV'd 
SS-25  missiles  was  not  made  by  a  Rus- 
sian general  but  was.  rather,  made  by  a 
Russian  journalist.  The  journalist  was 
a  defense  writer  and  editor  of  the  Rus- 
sian newspaper  "Today." 

Nevertheless.  I  felt  it  was  of  suffi- 
cient concern  to  check  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  a  copy  of 
the  letter,  dated  October  18.  I  received 
from  the  Director  of  Congressional  Af- 
fairs for  the  CIA.  I  would  like  to  read 
that  into  the  Record. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  seen  a  copy.  I  will 
send  a  copy  to  him  so  he  can  view  it. 
too.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  a  copy. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Georgia  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  correct  concerning  the 
one  statement  which  was  from 
Felgenhauer.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
note  that  there  were  three  senior  gen- 
erals and  the  deputy  chairman  of  the 


Russian  State  Committee  on  Defense 
who  were  there  at  the  time  that 
Felgenhauer  made  his  specific  com- 
ment concerning  a  new  multiwarhead, 
silo-based  ICBM  under  development. 

It  was  General  Batenin,  a  Russian 
major  general,  who  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  a  new  ICBM,  that: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  replace  the  SS-25  as 
yet.  We  plan  to  continue  producing  about  ten 
per  month,  he  said,  but  may  have  to  reduce 
that.  The  missile  that  we  call  universal  is 
not  a  new  missile  but  only  an  upgrade.  We 
are  changing  some  characteristics  of  the  SS- 
25— its  ballistic  trajectory  and  angle  of 
night.  It  will  be  given  a  low-flying  capabil- 
ity. It  will  have  a  maneuverable  warhead. 
More  throw  weight. 

Now,  that  is  the  confirmation  of  the 
military  that  there  is  an  upgrade  of 
SS-26  being  made.  We  are  talking 
about  the  development  of  a  MIRV'd 
weapon,  in  my  mind,  and  I  mention 
that  to  make  sure  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  single  warhead,  which  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  this 
Senator  both  support  the  concept  of  a 
builddown. 

But  what  bothers  me  is  the  feeling 
throughout  the  conference  that  I  have 
referred  to  with  the  summaries  I  put  in 
the  Record  that  you  have  seen.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  indi- 
cates that  there  is  constant  moderniza- 
tion going  on  in  the  strategic  missile 
force  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  while 
the  START  agreements  do  not  prohibit 
the  development  and  production  of  a 
new  weapon  of  that  type.  I  believe  that 
our  assistance  to  them  is  based  upon 
their  compliance  with  the  spirit  of 
START,  which  is  a  builddown,  not  a 
buildup,  as  far  as  the  maneuverability, 
the  capability  of  their  missile  system. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator to  the  comment  that  was  made 
concerning  the  allocation  of  resources, 
for  instance,  in  terms  of  the  Russian 
system  with  regard  to  the  level  of  sup- 
port that  that  system  is  receiving  now, 
which  is  greater  than  the  Soviets  pro- 
vided, the  missile  system  that  they 
now  have,  a  higher  level  of  support. 

And  I  am  looking  for  that  one  quote, 
if  you  will  give  me  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  just  to  read  into  the  Record  this 
letter  from  the  CIA,  and  I  will  come 
right  back  and  yield  to  him  again. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  will.  I  have  not 
found  it  yet.  I  will  be  back  with  my 
quote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  letter 
from  the  CIA  goes  directly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  MIRV'd  missiles,  with  the  mul- 
tiple warheads  being  put  on  the  SS-25, 
as  alleged  by  a  journalist  at  this  semi- 
nar, not  the  general.  The  general,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  just  men- 
tioned, has  stated  they  were  upgrading 
the  SS-25. 

But  I  have  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  the  best  deal  we  ever  got  if 
they  upgrade  the  SS-25  to  keep  it  a  sin- 
gle warhead  and  get  rid  of  the  MIRV'd 
missiles.  I  do  not  think  we  are  asking 


the  Russians  to  give  up  all  their  mis- 
siles. We  are  saying  we  want  you  to  get 
rid  of  the  multiple-warhead  missiles. 
And  if  we  say  to  them,  in  addition  to 
that,  they  are  not  going  to  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Congress  to  have  an  SS- 
25  upgrade,  that  is  still  a  single-war- 
head missile,  then  I  am  afraid  their  re- 
sponse will  be.  OK.  if  you  do  not  want 
us  to  have  a  single-warhead  missile,  we 
will  go  back  to  the  MIRV's;  we  will  not 
get  rid  of  them.  Yet  that  has  been  our 
goal  for  the  laist  10  or  15  years. 

I  would  prefer  the  Russians  not  build 
any  more  missiles,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  use  Nunn-Lugar  money  to  le- 
verage something  that  has  not  been 
achievable  in  arms  control. 

This  letter  goes  directly  to  the 
MIRV'd  missiles.  It  is  dated  October  18, 
1993.  This  was  a  reply  to  my  inquiry  of 
the  CIA.  It  says: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairma.n;  in  response  to  your 
questions  concerning  the  allegations  by  a 
Russian  journalist  that  Russia  is  developing 
a  new  multi-warhead  silo-based  ICBM.  our 
information  indicates  that  the  Russians  are 
in  the  process  of  developing  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  single-RV.  road  mobile  SS-25 
class  ICBM  that  will  be  deployed  in  both  a 
silo-based  and  a  mobile-version.  The  Rus- 
sians have  provided  the  United  States  with 
information  on  both  the  missile  and  draw- 
ings of  the  silo  modifications.  Prior  to 
START,  the  Russians  may  have  been  devel- 
oping a  MIRVed  version  of  the  missile.  All 
our  recent  information  points  to  the  fact 
that  both  the  silo-based  and  mobile  versions 
of  this  modified  S-25  class  missile  will  be 
armed  with  a  single  RV. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  Stanley  M. 
Moskowitz,  who  is  the  CIA's  Director 
of  Congressional  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  not  continue  to  follow 
these  matters  with  great  interest  and 
with  concern  and  make  sure  that  all  of 
our  monitoring  is  such  that  we  know  if 
there  are  efforts  to  put  on  MIRV'd  war- 
heads, because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  said,  this  would  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  START  II  agreement,  even 
though  that  agreement  has  not  yet  en- 
tered into  force. 

But  I  do  think  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  about  having  amendments  that 
seem  to  assert  something  is  going  on  in 
this  regard  when  really  all  the  infor- 
mation we  have  in  our  Government  is 
that  that  is  not  the  case. 

I  hope  we  can  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  in,  perhaps,  modifying  his 
amendment  to  some  extent  so  it  would 
reflect  this  legitimate  concern  about 
the  SS-25  and  the  modernization  over- 
all and  get  some  kind  of  report  from 
the  President  on  this  subject.  I  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  as  it  is  now  constructed, 
but  I  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  that  end. 

I  also  would  like  to  reaffirm  some- 
thing the  Senator  from  Indiana  said. 
The  Nunn-Lugar  legislation,  at  the 
very  beginning  to  the  present,  requires 
an  annual  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent   that    each    recipient— and    this 
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would  include  Russia — is  not  moderniz- 
ing strategic  weapons  beyond  legiti- 
mate defensive  requirements  and  is  ad- 
hering to  its  arms  control  commit- 
ments. 

While  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
correct  that  the  START  II  agreement 
has  not  yet  entered  into  force,  I  would 
think  any  President  would  certainly 
note  with  alarm  any  development  in 
Russia  that  would,  basically,  con- 
travene the  basic  element  of  START  II, 
even  though  it  has  not  been  ratified. 
And  that  would  certainly  include  if  any 
information  came  to  our  intelligence 
community  or  otherwise  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  that  there 
was  a  MIRV'ing  effort  underway  on  the 
SS-25.  I  think  that  would  certainly 
contradict  the  spirit  of  START  II  and  I 
would  think  it  would  preclude  the 
President,  if  he  came  to  that  conclu- 
sion, from  certifying  to  us  that  they 
are  only  developing  things  that  meet 
their  legitimate  defensive  require- 
ments and  are  adhering  to  their  arms- 
control  commitments. 

I  might  also  say  that  this  question  of 
the  Russians  continuing  to  spend 
money  on  their  defense  needs  as  they 
view  them  is  of  concern  to  all  of  us.  It 
is  a  concern  to  all  of  us  who  want  Rus- 
sia to  succeed  in  converting  to  a  mar- 
ket economy  and  a  democracy  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  family  of  nations. 
This  pertains  not  simply  to  Nunn- 
Lugar  money,  it  pertains  to  all  eco- 
nomic aid. 

The  problem,  as  we  all  know,  is  the 
Russians  are  addicted  to  military  pro- 
duction. They  have  cut  back  dramati- 
cally. They  have  cut  back  about  75  per- 
cent of  all  their  military  production. 
But  they  are  continuing  to  emphasize 
some  of  their  nuclear  developments, 
without  any  doubt.  That  is  about  all 
that  they  have  left,  in  terms  of  being  a 
superpower.  It  also  is  a  source  of  em- 
ployment in  Russia,  given  the  bad 
shape  of  the  Russian  economy. 

I  think  we  ought  to  emphasize  for  the 
record  here  that  the  Nunn-Lugar 
money  has  certain  restrictions  beyond 
what  I  have  already  related. 

No.  1,  this  legislation,  which  was 
sponsored  by  Senator  LUGAR,  Senator 
Warner,  Senator  Domenici.  myself. 
Senator  Boren  and  others  in  1991,  had 
in  mind  the  kind  of  concern  expressed 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska.  We 
required  that  a  recipient  of  the  Nunn- 
Lugar  assistance  must  facilitate  U.S. 
monitoring  of  all  Nunn-Lugar-funded 
programs.  We  required  a  recipient  must 
not  use  fissile  material  and  other  weap- 
ons components  from  dismantled  weap- 
ons in  new  weapons.  We  also  required 
that  to  the  extent  feasible.  Nunn-Lugar 
funding  should  go  to  U.S.  firms  and 
U.S.  technology. 

That,,  in  fact,  has  happened  to  date. 
Nunn-Lugar  funding  has  been  used  pri- 
marily to  provide  Russia  with  Kevlar 
blankets  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,    with    fissile-material-monitor- 
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ing  technology  produced  in  the  United 
States,  with  high-technology  contain- 
ers for  fissile  material  produced  in  the 
United  States,  with  specialized  equip- 
ment for  destroying  missile  launchers 
that  is  produced  in  the  United  States. 

These  are  priorities  that  make  sense 
from  Russia's  point  of  view  and  from 
our  point  of  view.  If  the  Russians  en- 
gage in  a  large  military  buildup  at  any 
time  in  the  future,  we  certainly  would 
have  to  reexamine  the  basic  premise, 
not  only  of  this  program  but  also  of  the 
entire  economic  assistance  program. 

However,  to  date,  there  is  really  no 
indication  that  this  has  happened,  al- 
though there  is  indication  they  are 
continuing  to  give  high  priority  to 
their  nuclear  program  and  particularly 
giving  high  priority  to  those  programs 
that  are  going  to  replace  the  MIRV'd 
missiles  that  they  are  getting  rid  of  or 
plan  to  get  rid  of  under  the  START  II 
agreement. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  for  a  long  time  this  country 
had  the  goal  of  getting  the  Russians  to 
give  up  their  multiple  warhead  missiles 
and  to  go  to  a  single  warhead  missile 
for  a  lot  of  reasons,  but  mainly  because 
those  multiple  warhead  missiles  are 
much  more  of  an  offensive  threat.  They 
particularly  lend  themselves  to  a  sur- 
prise attack.  And  they  make  our  own 
retaliatory  capability  much  more  vul- 
nerable. 

The  theory  has  always  been  and  still 
is  that  a  single  warhead  missile,  when 
targeted  against  other  single  warhead 
missiles  in  this  country,  would  not  pro- 
vide the  country  firing  first  with  a  sig- 
nificant advantage.  However,  MIRV'd 
missiles  are  much  more  dangerous  of- 
fensively and  also  much  more  tempting 
targets  for  preemptive  attack  because 
they  have  tremendous  offensive  power. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
I  would  be  able  to  discuss  this  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  determine  if 
we  can  express  his  legitimate  concern 
in  an  amendment  that  is  somewhat 
modified  from  the  present  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  obvi- 
ously would  be  pleased  to  work  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  I  want  to  point  out, 
though,  in  the  CIA  letter,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  they  have  expressed  the  situa- 
tion as  I  understand  it.  that  prior  to 
START  the  Russians  may  have  been 
developing  a  MIRV'd  version  of  the 
missile.  That  was  the  statement. 

I  understand  the  authorization  legis- 
lation is.  as  the  Senators  from  Georgia 
and  Indiana  have  both  indicated,  de- 
signed to  try  to  make  certain  that 
what  I  believe  is  happening  should  not 
happen;  that  is  that  the  Russians  are 
modernizing  their  strategic  force  while 
we  are  decreasing  our  spending  on  our 
strategic  force.  At  the  meeting  I  at- 


tended, that  I  previously  discussed, 
when  the  subject  came  up  I  was  very 
surprised.  I  found  at  least  two  of  the 
gentlemen  there  had  spent  several 
months  this  past  year  in  Russia  and 
came  away  with  a  feeling  that  every- 
body knows  that  Russia  is  building  a 
new  MIRV'd  ICBM. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  last  information 
we  have  about  the  Russian  strategic 
nuclear  force  is  that  in  1989 — those  are 
the  last  figures  I  have,  the  authoriza- 
tion committee  may  have  later  fig- 
ures— during  the  Gorbachev  regime,  at 
the  height  of  the  Gorbachev  regime, 
there  was  a  deployment  of  100  new 
ICBM's. 

They  had  a  robust  development  pe- 
riod going  on.  We  added  no  ICBM's  dur- 
ing that  period  and  we  added  no  new 
bombers.  They  had  several  new  bomb- 
ers and  100  new  ICBM's.  In  the  period  of 
just  last  winter  it  was  reported  the 
Russians  are  now  testing  four  new 
ICBM's. 

I  would  only  reiterate  what  I  have 
said,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  it:  If  in  fact  the  CIA  has 
the  capability  of  producing  the  infor- 
mation, the  President  could  very  easily 
certify,  if  it  is  so,  that  they  are  not. 
However,  the  group  that  I  was  with,  all 
of  whom  are  very  distinguished  stu- 
dents of  the  Soviet  and  Russian  sys- 
tem, indicated  a  strong  belief  that 
there  was  in  fact  a  modernization 
going  on  over  there  in  their  strategic 
force  that  we  did  not  know  about. 

My  objective  here  is  twofold.  One  is 
to  raise  the  issue  and  get  the  Senate, 
particularly  our  arms  control  group,  to 
think  about  what  is  happening  if,  as  a 
result  of  our  making  this  money  avail- 
able to  Russia  to  meet  some  of  their 
costs  of  complying  with  the  START 
agreements,  Russia  is  able  to  free  up 
money  to  increase  the  status  of  their 
strategic  force,  while  we  have  to  cut 
the  moneys — and  this  bill  does  cut  the 
money  for  our  strategic  force.  Then  I 
think  we  are  shooting  ourself  in  the 
foot. 

Again,  I  point  out — this  is  what  I  was 
looking  for — again,  it  was  a  reporter 
and  editor  of  Today.  "Segodnya,"  a 
Russian  publication.  He  is  their  No.  1 
defense  writer,  acknowledged  by  the 
CIA  and  others  as  being  their  No.  1  de- 
fense writer. 

He  says  the  strategic  rocket  force 
has  preferential  treatment.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  their  ranks  are  filled.  Their 
combat  readiness  is  the  highest  of  the 
Russian  military.  And  he  is  the  one 
who  reported  that  there  is  a  new,  mul- 
tiple warhead  silo-based  ICBM  under 
development. 

That  violates  the  existing  law.  That 
violates  Nunn-Lugar,  I  believe. 

I  ask  my  friends  from  Georgia  and  In- 
diana, if  what  the  editor  of  the  Russian 
Today  magazine  says,  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  in  fact  developing  a  new  mul- 
tiple warhead  silo-based  ICBM.  that 
violates  the  Nunn-Lugar  provisions 
now?  Does  it  not? 
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Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  It  does  In  two 
different  ways.  One  is,  when  you  sign 
an  arms  control  agreement,  even 
though  it  has  not  been  ratified,  it  car- 
ries with  it  certain  international  obli- 
gations to  comply.  So  it  is  beyond  sim- 
ply the  spirit.  There  are  international 
obligations  that  flow. 

Also,  under  the  Nunn-Lugar  legisla- 
tion. I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Alas- 
ka. I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
words— I  quoted  them  a  moment  ago— 
where  the  President  hais  to  say  not 
only  are  they  complying  with  arms 
control  agreements,  but  they  are  not 
spending  their  money  on  things  that  go 
far  beyond  for  what  they  need  for  de- 
fensive purposes. 

I  think  under  either  one  of  those  he 
would  have  to  alert  us  to  this.  I  would 
think  the  President  himself  and  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  very  alarmed  if 
this  allegation  proves  to  be  accurate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  join  the  Senator. 
My  purpose  is  to  raise  that  alarm,  to 
see  if  these  people  who  reported  to  us 
are  correct.  The  problem  is.  as  I  under- 
stand the  Nunn-Lugar  legislation, 
there  is  no  triggering  device  in  there. 
There  is  nothing  that  says  cut  off  this 
money  if  you  find  A.  B.  C.  D  or  E. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  turn  this 
around  and.  instead  of  dealing  with  a 
negative,  say  that  if  the  President 
finds  that  the  CLA  should  make  a  re- 
port and  based  on  that  report  the 
President  finds  any  of  these  conditions 
exist,  then  the  moneys  cannot  be 
spent.  I  am  willing  to  go  that  way.  I  do 
not  want  to  put  the  President  in  a  posi- 
tion of  certifying  a  negative.  Obvi- 
ously, the  CIA  cannot  prove  a  negative. 
But  the  CIA  can  have  a  report  to  show 
the  President  whether  or  not  the  condi- 
tions that  the  Nunn-Lugar  legislation 
presumed,  and  I  think  the  spirit  of  the 
START  agreements  presumed,  and  I 
think  the  Senate  believes  are  no  longer 
prevailing,  then  I  do  not  think  we 
should  give  them  the  money. 

It  does  seem  to  me  someone  ought  to 
raise  the  question  and  get  it  to  the 
level  of  some  sort  of  review  that  says: 
What  are  they  doing  in  terms  of  this 
money? 

This  one  report  about  the  extension 
of  a  line  of  credit  for  3.5  trillion  rubles 
to  the  military.  I  am  told  that  was 
some  $35  billion  at  the  time  that  line  of 
credit  was  opened.  That  is  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  money  to  flow  to  the 
military  at  the  time  when  the  three  of 
us  were  in  Russia  and  we  had  reports  of 
starving,  of  real  unemployment,  of 
lines  being  formed  and  seeking  assist- 
ance. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  drive  their 
economy,  but  we  certainly  ought  not 
to  allow  our  moneys  to  be  used  to  pay 
for  bills  in  a  manner  that  frees  up  more 
money  to  go  into  modernization  at  a 
time  we  have  to  cut  our  modernization 
in  order  to  provide  that  money. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  moment,   the   Senator  makes  a 


constructive  suggestion  in  terms  of  the 
President  alerting  us.  It  appears  to  me 
that  under  the  Nunn-Lugar  legislation, 
every  year  there  has  to  be  a  certifi- 
cation. So  there  is  a  triggering,  in  es- 
sence, of  an  annual  examination.  Be- 
yond that,  the  Senator  makes  a  good 
point.  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  finds  they  are  producing 
MIRVs.  SS-25  MLRV's,  then  that  ought 
to  trigger  instantly  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Nunn-Lugar  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
work  with  the  two  Senators  on  that 
basis.  My  feeling  is  this.  This  group  of 
distinguished  people  came  to  us.  And  I 
see  the  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
on  the  floor  now.  Senator  Dole.  We  lis- 
tened, and  I  might  say.  with  some 
great  surprise  at  their  conclusions 
based  upon  their  personal  examination. 
I  asked  at  that  time,  and  Senator  Dole 
subsequently  received  a  further  series 
of  quotes  and  backup  information  that 
led  them  to  their  conclusions. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  have  our 
staffs  work  up  an  amendment  which  is 
positive  rather  than  certifying  a  nega- 
tive. I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  that. 
I  just  think  somehow  someone  ought  to 
be  telling  the  CIA  and  the  Department 
of  Defense:  "You  ought  to  listen  to 
some  people."  If  these  people  have  been 
over  there  6  months  and  come  back  and 
tell  us  the  Russians  are  producing  a 
MIRV'd  ICBM.  someone  ought  to  be  lis- 
tening to  them. 

That  is  my  purpose  here  is  to  see  to 
it  and.  by  the  way,  I  have  with  me 
three  of  the  publications  that  come 
from  this  group  that  we  listened  to.  It 
is  the  Global  Affairs  publication.  I 
found  the  one.  in  particular,  that  dealt 
with  the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
International  Security  Council  con- 
ference, from  which  I  have  quoted,  to 
be  very,  very  illuminating  as  far  as  the 
attitude  of  some  of  these  people  con- 
cerned about  the  extent  of  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Soviet  rocket  force. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  will  just  indicate  for 
the  distinguished  Senator.  Senator 
Nunn  and  I  will  be  happy  through  our 
staffs  to  work  with  the  distinguished 
Senator's  staff.  I  think  we  can  fashion 
something  that  brings  this  alert  and 
achieves  the  Senator's  purpose. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  share  that,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
BOXER).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  that  the  pending  amendments,  that 
is,  the  committee  amendment  and  then 
the  two  other  amendments,  be  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  Senator  Brown  pre- 


senting four  amendments.  I  believe 
that  some  of  them  may  be  capable  of 
being  accepted  without  a  vote,  and  un- 
less there  is  objection  from  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  Senator  Brown  would 
like  to  present  his  four  all  in  one  se- 
quence. There  is  no  objection  to  that  as 
far  ^  I  am  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

AMENDMENT  .NO.  1053 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  Somalia  should  be  treated  as  a  com- 
bat zone  for  purposes  of  section  U2  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986) 
Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
to    offer    an    amendment.    I    send    the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.   Brown) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1053. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section— 

•Sec  .  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  for  purposes  of  section  112  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986.  the  President 
should  declare  that  service  in  Somalia  dur- 
ing the  period  described  in  subsection  (b) 
should  be  treated  as  service  in  a  combat 
zone. 

(b)  The  period  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
Is  the  period  beginning  on  December  10.  1992, 
and  ending  on  the  date  on  which  withdrawal 
from  Somalia  of  all  forces  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Somalia  has 
been  completed,  as  declared  In  a  proclama- 
tion issued  by  the  President. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  not  an  attempt  to  change  statutes. 
But  the  concern  lies  with  the  designa- 
tion of  Somalia  as  a  combat  zone. 

As  I  think  Senators  are  well  aware, 
there  is  a  provision  in  our  Tax  Code 
that  offers  special  tax  treatment  for 
those  military  personnel  who  serve  in  a 
combat  zone,  specifically  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  This 
provides  assistance  primarily  for  en- 
listed personnel,  although  it  does  apply 
in  some  areas  to  commissioned  offi- 
cers. And  it  provides  some  tax  relief  for 
those  who  serve  in  that  area. 

Currently,  we  have  30  who  have  died 
in  Somalia  with  170  wounded.  While 
those  numbers  are  not  huge  in  terms  of 
our  conflicts,  they  are  significant  in 
terms  of  proportion  of  personnel  that 
have  been  deployed  there.  At  the 
height  of  deployment,  over  26,000 
Americans  were  overseas  in  that  com- 
bat zone.  By  November  7,  the  Pentagon 
now  estimates  that  20,715  Americans 
will  be  on  their  way  to  or  in  Somalia. 
We  have  had  one  POW.  who,  thank- 
fully, has  been  returned. 
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Madam  President.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment because  I  think  the  combat  zone 
application  in  my  mind  does  apply  to 
this  area.  It  is  a  way  not  only  of  pro- 
viding assistance  that  exists  in  our  tax 
law  for  those  who  have  served  our 
country  so  nobly  but  also  recognizes 
those  people.  The  tax-exempt  status 
applies  to  the  first  $500  of  gross  in- 
come, so  it  is  not  major.  But  psycho- 
logically, I  think  it  is  very  important 
to  recognize  the  men  and  women  who 
served  our  country  in  this  troubled 
part  of  the  world. 

This,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  legis- 
late. It  does  leave  the  decision  in  the 
executive,  but  I  think  the  Senate  by 
going  on  record  lays  a  foundation  for 
the  executive  to  recognize  these  young 
men  and  women  who  serve  us  so  well. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  behalf  of  Senator 
Stevens  and  myself,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  amendment.  We  think  it  is  quite 
overdue. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
yield,  is  it  not  true  that  we  provided 
the  same  treatment.  IRS  treatment,  to 
those  men  and  women  who  served  in 
Desert  Storm? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
It  did  apply  to  those  who  served  in 
Desert  Storm,  and  as  the  Senator 
knows,  some  have  served  in  Somalia  a 
greater  period  of  time  than  those  in 
Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  those  men  and 
women  in  Desert  Storm  had  this  treat- 
ment, then  the  men  and  women  in  So- 
malia should  get  the  same  thing. 

So  we  have  no  further  discussion, 
Madam  President.  We  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1053)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  lOM 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
transporting  supplies  for  the  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  by  sea  on  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  or  belonging  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  section  2631 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
to  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1054. 


Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  8142.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  con- 
taining information  on  the  cost  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  transporting  supplies  for  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  by 
sea  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  section 
2631  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  including 
the  amount  of  the  cost  savings  that  could 
have  been  realized  if  such  supplies  had  been 
transported  at  competitive  International 
shipping  rates  available  from  non-cargo-pref- 
erence vessels.  The  annual  report  shall  cover 
a  cargo  preference  year  which  shall  be  a  12- 
month  period  defined  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  the 
subject  of  cargo  preference  is  one  that 
this  Chamber  has  debated  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  I  think  the  Chamber  has 
made  its  feelings  clear  on  it. 

While  I  would  prefer  not  to  have 
cargo  preference,  it  is  clear  that  the 
majority  of  Members  do  wish  some  sort 
of  cargo  preference.  I  know  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  at  this  point  studying 
alternative  ways  to  effect  assistance  to 
our  merchant  marine  and  ensure  that 
we  have  adequate  sea  transportation  in 
times  of  crisis,  which  has  been  the 
basic  reason  for  cargo  preference. 

We  found  in  researching  the  issue 
that  the  Defense  Department  simply 
was  unable  to  come  up  with  the  cost  of 
cargo  preference.  They  did  not  keep  ac- 
counts in  a  way  that  allowed  them  to 
identify  the  cost  that  was  involved  in 
this  particular  program.  As  strange  as 
it  sounds,  we  literally  have  a  program 
that  has  a  significant  impact  on  the 
taxpayers  where  the  books  simply  do 
not  reveal  how  much  is  involved  in  it. 
Whether  you  like  cargo  preference  or 
have  concerns  about  it,  as  I  do,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  in  our  interests  to 
know  what  is  involved  here. 

It  appears  that  it  is  a  multimillion 
dollar  program  each  year  of  enormous 
significance.  My  belief  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  find  alternatives  to 
cargo  preference,  or  at  least  modifica- 
tions that  will  allow  them  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

As  all  Members  are  aware,  cargo  pref- 
erence, while  it  has  been  in  existence, 
has  seen  a  rapid  drop  in  the  number  of 
American-flag  vessels,  thus  the  stated 
purpose  of  cargo  preference  has  not 
been  achieved,  that  is,  of  preserving  a 
viable  merchant  marine  for  times  of 
emergency.  All  that  is  a  way  of  saying 
whether  you  like  cargo  preference  or 
do  not  like  it,  there  may  well  be  effi- 
cient, effective  ways  to  improve  the 
program  and  modem  size  it. 

Yet  the  foundation  of  that,  the  basis 
of  that,  is  knowing  how  much  the  pro- 
gram costs.  This  amendment  is  quite 
straightforward.  It  simply  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  an  an- 


nual report  on  the  cost.  It  will  give  us 
the  information  that  I  think  is  needed 
to  modify  or  improve  the  program.  It  is 
simply  calling  for  a  report  on  the  cost 
of  this  program  on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  the 
managers  of  the  bill  would  appreciate 
it  if  we  could  have  some  time  to  pre- 
pare a  modification  of  this  measure  if 
that  is  OK  with  the  Senator.  May  we 
set  this  aside  temporarily? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amend- 
ment be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1055 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 

concerning  hearings  on  the  commitment  of 

U.S.  troops  in  Somalia) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1055. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  f<yllowlng  new  section — 

-SEC.  .  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
commitment  of  united  STATES 
TROOPS  IN  SOMALIA  AND  HAITI. 

(a)  Findings.— 

(1)  Public  hearings  are  essential  in  ensur- 
ing broad-based  understanding  of  and  sup- 
port for  United  States  policies: 

(2)  Since  United  States  troops  were  com- 
mitted in  Somalia,  the  original  humani- 
tarian mission  has  been  significantly  ex- 
panded to  include  nation-building,  as  evi- 
denced in  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  814: 

(3)  Since  the  commitment  of  United  States 
troops  in  Somalia,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  received  only  update  briefings  or 
has  held  closed  hearings  on  United  States  ac- 
tions there  and  has  held  only  one  public 
hearing; 

(4)  To  date,  thirty  United  States  troops 
have  lost  their  lives  since  United  States 
troops  were  committed  in  Somalia: 

(5)  Since  the  most  recent  disaster  where  18 
Americans  lost  their  lives.  76  were  wounded 
and  1  was  captured,  the  President  ■  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  commit  several 
thousand  additional  United  States  troops; 
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(6)  Six  American  warships  sit  off  the  coast 
of  Haiti  and  six  hundred  Americans  wait  to 
be  deployed  as  part  of  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force. 

(b)  SENSE  OF  Senate.— It  is  the  Sense  or 
the  Senate  thatr—  ,   ^    ^ 

(1)  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  ben- 
ate  should  hold  public  hearings  at  the  earli- 
est practical  date  with  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense  as  witnesses  on  the  com- 
mitment of  United  States  troops  in  Somalia 
and  Haiti  as  members  of  the  United  Nations 
peacelteeping  force:  and 

(2)  the  appropriate  committees  should 
promptly  hold  investigative,  public  hearings 
on  the  October  3.  1993.  incident  in 
Mogadishu.  Somalia  in  which  17  American 
soldiers  were  killed  and  at  least  76  were 
wounded  as  part  of  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  ia  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  hearings  should  be  held  on  Soma- 
lia. There  are  two  provisions  in  the  re- 
solve clause;  one  that  asks  for  hear- 
ings, and  a  second  provision  that  spe- 
cifically urges  an  inquiry  into  the 
events  of  October  3  where  17  Americans 
lost  their  lives. 

This  amendment  is  offered  out  of  my 
concern  that  we  have  not  had  the  prop- 
er inquiry  from  the  Senates  point  of 
view  into  the  events  in  Somalia.  This 
is  a  concern  that  existed  for  9  to  10 
months,  starting  with  the  Bush  admin- 
istration. 

E^arly,  when  President  Bush  asked  for 
or  announced  his  plans  to  send  troops 
to  Somalia.  I  asked  for  hearings  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  One 
such  request  was  turned  down,  but  an- 
other was  honored.  Hearings  were 
scheduled.  And  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, the  day  before  the  hearings  were 
scheduled,  sent  up  a  request  that  they 
be  canceled,  that  they  were  not  avail- 
able. Thus,  we  went  ahead  with  this 
major  deployment  without  hearings, 
and  most  important,  I  think,  without 
getting  a  clear  handle  on  what  it  was 
the  U.S.  plan  would  be  and  what  we 
would  be  doing  there. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  proceeded  on. 
We  have  had  very  great  difficulty  in 
having  the  Secretary  of  State  come  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  not  yet  had  an 
open  hearing  on  this  subject.  This 
amendment  before  us  would  not  man- 
date their  appearance,  would  not  force 
the  committees  to  have  hearings.  But 
it  would  at  least  have  us  on  record 
with  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  those 
hearings  ought  to  be  done. 

I  see  them  as  fulfilling  our  primarily 
constitutional  requirement  in  this 
area.  That  is  to  make  sure  we  know 
and  understand  what  the  plans  are  and, 
most  importantly,  I  hope,  help  us  en- 
sure that  we  will  not  go  ahead  with  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  troops  in  combat 
areas  without  a  clear,  discernible  mis- 
'    sion. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
letters  pertaining  to  this  matter. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  December  1. 1992. 
Hon.  CUAIBORNE  Pell. 
Chairman.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Washtngton.  DC. 
Hon.  JESSE  Helms. 

Ranking  Member.  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Washington.  DC. 
DEAR  MR  Chairman  and  Senator  Helms: 
The  situation  in  Somalia  is  tragic.  The  coun- 
try is  filled  with  thousands  of  armed  bandits 
and  dozens  of  Somali  warlords.  There  is  no 
civil  authority  and  no  government.  Many 
have  described  it  as  a  country  in  utter  chaos. 
The  result  is  extreme  suffering  by  the  So- 
mali people. 

The  great  tragedy  unfolding  in  Somalia  is 
one  that  the  American  people  strongly 
empathize  with.  The  U.S.  must  continue  its 
humanitarian  efforts  there.  However,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  send  U.S.  combat 
forces  to  Somalia  without  a  clearly  defined 
military  mission  or  without  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  Any  decision  to 
commit  Americas  brave  servicemen  and 
women  must  have  the  full  and  complete 
backing  of  our  nation. 

In  other  conflicts  in  our  country's  modem 
history,  our  troops  were  committed  without 
the  full  support  of  the  American  people.  I  am 
convinced  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
great  success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  was 
the  large  volume  of  national  support. 

Consequently,  it  is  imperative  that  our 
Committee  convene  hearings  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  understand  current  plans  for 
U.S.  forces  in  Somalia  and  to  explore  other 
possible  alternatives.  Congress  must  not  ab- 
rogate its  responsibility  to  be  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  commitment  of  American 
troops  to  conflict  situations. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  if  I  can  be 
any  assistance  in  ensuring  our  Committee's 
earliest  action. 
Sincerely. 

Hank  brown. 

U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  SENATE. 
Washington.  DC.  February  25.  1993. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 
Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Ranking  Member.  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Helms: 
The  great  tragedy  in  Somalia  is  one  with 
which  the  American  people  strongly 
empathize.  Our  humanitarian  efforts  have 
greatly  helped  these  starving  men.  women 
and  children.  Yet.  our  troops  still  remain  in 
Somalia  without  the  benefit  of  a  clear  Amer- 
ican policy  propounded  by  the  Administra- 
tion or  a  Congress  that  has  carefully  re- 
viewed that  policy. 

The  recent  reports  of  riots  in  Somalia  di- 
rected against  the  American  troops  there  un- 
derscore the  need  for  the  active  support  of 
the  American  people  for  our  military  men 
and  women  who  are  in  Somalia.  In  addition, 
their  willingness  to  sacrifice  their  lives  de- 
mands that  we  provide  a  set  of  clear  goals 
that  outline  when  our  troops  have  accom- 
plished their  mission. 

It  is  us.  the  Nation's  legislators  together 
with  the  country's  policymakers,  who  must 
take  the  lead  in  defining  our  mission  in  So- 
malia. To  date,  our  Committee  has  held  no 
hearings  nor  marked  up  any  legislation  on 
this  vital  issue. 


With  events  there  deteriorating,  it  is  im- 
perative that  our  Committee  convene  hear- 
ings at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  goal  of 
these  hearings  must  be  a  clear  exposition  of 
current  plans  for  U.S.  forces  in  Somalia.  As 
mentioned  in  my  December  1.  1992  request 
for  hearings  on  this  same  subject,  we  in  Con- 
gress must  not  abrogate  our  responsibility  to 
be  intimately  involved  in  the  commitment  of 
American  troops. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  if  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance  in  ensuring  our  Committee's 
earliest  action. 
Sincerely. 

Hank  Brown. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  SENATE. 

Committee  on  Foreign  affairs. 

Washington.  DC.  March  9.  1993. 
Hon.  Hank  Brown. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Hank:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  con- 
cerning the  situation  in  Somalia. 

The  Senate,  as  you  know,  has  acted  on  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  U.S.  military 
presence  in  Somalia,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  goal  is  to  turn  over  on- 
going responsibilities  to  a  UN.  force  by  May 
1  Unless  something  goes  awry  between  now 
and  May  1.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  U.S.  role 
has  been  satisfactorily  defined  and  limited 

I  am.  however,  concerned  that  the  Somalia 
operation  may  serve  as  a  precedent  for  other 
interventions.  Consequently.  I  am  giving 
thought  to  holding  a  hearing  on  Somalia  as 
a  case  study  for  intervention  in  disintegrat- 
ing nation  states.  I  would  welcome  any 
thoughts  you  may  have  on  that  subject. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely. 

CLAIBORNE  PELL. 

Chairman. 

U.S.  SENATE. 

Washington.  DC.  October  6.  1993. 
Hon.  Claiborne  pell. 

Chairman.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  Chairman:  More  than  nine 
months  ago.  I  wrote  asking  that  our  commit- 
tee hold  extensive  hearings  before  U.S.  com- 
bat troops  were  committed  to  Somalia.  In- 
stead, we  were  provided  numerous  closed- 
door  briefings. 

A  few  months  later.  I  again  wrote  asking 
that  we  hold  extensive  hearings.  Nonethe- 
less, not  until  July.  1993  did  our  committee 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  commitment  of 
U.S.  troops  to  Somalia.  Only  an  Undersecre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Director  of  Operations 
for  the  Joint  Staff  testified.  Neither  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  nor  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  appeared  before  the  Senate  to  specifi- 
cally discuss  the  commitment  of  American 
troops  in  Somalia. 

Today,  some  of  America's  finest  young 
men  and  women  are  risking  their  lives  for 
our  Nation  in  Somalia.  Without  a  full,  public 
vetting  of  the  many  complex  issues  con- 
cerned with  the  commitment  of  U.S.  troops 
and  without  clear  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  early  euphoria  for  a  humanitarian 
commitment  in  Somalia  has  evaporated. 

We  owe  these  young  men  and  women  and 
their  families  a  full,  public  debate  of  our 
commitment  in  Somalia.  Such  a  debate 
rightly  should  begin  in  our  Committee  with 
a  hearing  attended  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense. 

Please  let  me  know  what  I  can  do  to  assist 
in  scheduling  extensive  hearings  on  Somalia 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Sincerely.  \ 

Hank  Brown. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Mr.  BROWN.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  the 
managers  have  studied  the  amendment 
and  we  find  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1055)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCain.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Madam  President,  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  today  on  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  Defense  appropriations 
bill  takes  place  at  a  time  of  crisis  in 
many  areas  of  the  world. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  today  is  not 
about  just  another  defense  bill.  The  im- 
portance of  this  bill  increases  in  the 
context  of  post-cold  war  global  insta- 
bility, as  seen  in  Somalia,  the  Balkans, 
and  Haiti,  and  the  potential  threat  of 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. The  decisions  the  Congress 
makes  today  will  determine  the  ability 
of  this  Nation  in  the  future  to  play  an 
effective  role  in  world  affairs  and  to 
protect  our  own  security  and  that  of 
our  friends  and  allies. 

Of  particular  importance,  then,  are 
the  decisions  of  this  body  as  we  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  our  local  and  spe- 
cial interests  with  our  legitimate  na- 
tional security  ne  ds — all  within  the 
limited  dollars  of  a  declining  defense 
budget.  We  have  entered  a  time  when 
every  special  request,  every  special  in- 
terest item,  every  bit  of  pork,  can  only 
come  at  the  expense  of  direct  national 
security  requirements  of  the  United 
States. 

Even  in  this  time  of  uncertainty,  we 
continoe  to  cut  the  defense  budget  and 
the  military  forces  of  this  Nation.  Real 
defense  spending  has  been  cut  steadily 
every  year  since  fiscal  year  1985.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  estimate  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  we 
have  cut  defense  spending,  in  constant 
1994  dollars,  from  $388  billion,  in  fiscal 
year  1985  to  $278  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1993.  We  plan  to  cut  the  defense  budget 
to  $263  billion  this  year. 

During  last  year's  Presidential  cam- 
paign, then-candidate  Clinton  pledged 
to  cut  the  defense  budget  by  $60  billion 
over  5  years.  Now,  the  defense  plan  sub- 


mitted to  Congress  earlier  this  year 
projects  cuts  which  are  nearly  double 
that  amount.  The  Clinton  administra- 
tion plans  to  cut  spending  to  $234.1  bil- 
lion by  fiscal  1998.  This  is  a  total  cut  in 
real  defense  spending  of  roughly  43  per- 
cent— in  only  slightly  more  than  a  dec- 
ade. 

Because  of  these  huge  funding  cuts, 
we  are  forcing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  out  of  the  military. 
Our  defense  industrial  base  is  being  cut 
to  the  bone.  We  are  accepting  com- 
promise after  compromise  in  our  mili- 
tary capabilities.  The  United  States 
has  eliminated  all  programs  to  mod- 
ernize our  strategic  deterrent  forces, 
even  though  a  great  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty exists  as  to  the  status  of  such 
programs  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  cutting  readiness,  and  some  as- 
pects of  our  forces  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing hollow.  We  have  already  taken  our 
peace  dividend.  There  are  no  spoils  left 
for  the  Congress  to  divide. 

The  new  strategy  and  force  posture 
just  announced  by  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration represents  the  first  try  in  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
problems. 

Yet  there  is  a  very  serious  problem  in 
the  Bottom-Up  Review — namely,  dol- 
lars. Even  if  the  Congress  never  spent 
one  dime  of  the  defense  budget  on  pork 
and  special  interests,  we  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  for  the  force  posture  called 
for  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  with  the 
funds  that  the  Clinton  administration 
has  allocated  in  its  future  years  de- 
fense plan  [FYDP]. 

Secretary  Aspin  himself  has  already 
admitted  that  his  program  is  under- 
funded by  $13  billion  in  the  Clinton  fu- 
ture years  defense  plan.  But  this  short- 
fall increases  to  $38  billion  as  soon  as 
we  consider  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
has  already  reversed  President  Clin- 
ton's pay  freeze  and  money  will  have  to 
be  found  to  pay  for  the  congressionally 
mandated  pay  raise.  The  shortfall 
grows  to  $78  billion  when  we  add  in  the 
cost  of  unrealistic  savings  assumed 
from  procurement  and  management  re- 
form. 

This  funding  shortfall,  however,  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

I  have  a  very  strong  suspicion  that,  if 
the  experts  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  or  in  the  DOD  Comp- 
troller's Office  were  free  to  speak,  they 
would  agree  that  the  force  structure  in 
the  Bottom-Up  Review,  if  properly 
costed,  would  require  at  least  $100  bil- 
lion more  outlays  over  the  future  years 
defense  plan  than  are  currently  pro- 
grammed. I  urge  President  Clinton  to 
seek  the  advice  of  these  experts  in  his 
administration  and  plan  ahead  to  set 
aside  sufficient  funding  to  ensure  our 
Nation's  security. 

Yet,  consider  the  appropriations  bill 
we  are  now  debating.  Money  that  is  vi- 
tally needed  for  defense  programs  goes 
to  special  interests,  foreign  aid,  and 
programs  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 


defense  at  all.  This  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem. Nor  is  it  solely  the  fault  of  the 
Congress;  the  President's  budget  re- 
quested funding  for  foreign  aid  and 
peacekeeping  programs  in  the  defense 
budget.  And  I  should  also  note  that 
this  is  not  a  problem  exclusive  to  the 
defense  budget.  Madam  President,  I 
trust  that  my  colleagues  have  seen  an 
article  carried  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Sunday,  October  10,  1993,  which 
criticized  the  practice  of  congressional 
earmarks  of  Federal  tax  dollars  for  spe- 
cial interest  projects.  The  article  pro- 
vides additional  background  for  the 
points  I  am  making  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  10.  1993] 
Funds  From  Friends  in  High  Places 
(By  Mary  Jordan) 
Anchorage.— Near  neat   rows  of  colorful 
single-engine  planes  here  is  a  small  beige 
aviation  building  that  is  angering  scientists, 
federal  agencies,  even  Vice  President  Gore. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration — de- 
spite begging  not  to  have  to  spend  govern- 
ment money  this  way— must  pay  J6.8  million 
to  remodel  it.  Scientists  rant  that  this  shows 
how  American  scientific  research  increas- 
ingly depends  not  on  what  you  know,  but 
which  member  of  Congress  you  know.  Gore 
railed  against  the  expenditure  in  his  report 
on  government  waste.  His  recommendation: 
"Terminate  it." 

Nonetheless,  a  taxpayer-funded  Airway 
Science  Program  for  University  of  Alaska 
students  will  soon  be  taught  inside  the  build- 
ing, thanks  to  the  growing  practice  of  "ear- 
marking" academic  grants  by  a  group  of 
powerful  members  of  Congress. 

"It's  robbery.  I  don't  know  what  else  to 
call  it."  said  Joe  B.  Wyatt.  chancellor  of 
Vanderbilt  University  and  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities. 
"There  is  a  new  recognition  among  scientists 
that  this  is  not  free  money  going  to  these 
midnight,  earmarked  projects.  .  .  .  It's 
money  coming  right  out  of  competitive 
science  funding." 

Earmarked  projects  win  approval  not  by  a 
public  evaluation  of  their  merits  but  by  an 
infiuential  member  of  Congress  adding  a  sen- 
tence or  two  to  the  fine  print  of  a  spending 
bill.  Often,  only  the  sponsor  knows  the  fund- 
ing is  in  the  bill  when  Congress  approve  it. 
that  is,  until  it  is  time  for  the 
groundbreaking  ceremony  back  home.  A 
cabal  of  House  and  Senate  members  on  the 
Appropriations  committees  who  have  the 
best  access  to  changing  the  fine  print  of 
spending  bills  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
money  that  is  spent  this  way. 

Federal  academic  grants  are  intended  to 
advance  scholarly  research,  but  when  they 
are  approved  through  earmarkings.  they  can 
fund  such  parochial  projects  as  a  new  college 
program  in  Alaska,  a  food  marketing  center 
in  Pennsylvania  and  a  planetarium  for  a 
small  town  in  Michigan. 

While  Congress  long  has  used  earmarkings. 
or  "pork  politics."  to  secure  highways, 
bridges  and  other  pet  projects,  earmarking  is 
a  1980s  and  '90s  phenomenon  when  it  comes 
to  scientific  and  academic  research.  One  of 
the  reasons  the  United  States  excels  in  aca- 
demic research,  scholars  say.  is  because  the 
money  for  it  is  awarded  in  a  peer  review 
process. 
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Under  peer  review,  the  agency  spending  the 
money  selects  a  panel  of  independent  experts 
to  evaluate  a  proposal.  The  panel  looks  at 
the  proposal's  scientific  merits  and  the 
qualifications  of  those  proposing  it. 

This  never  occurs  in  earmarking.  Rather, 
as  in  this  case.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska> 
simply  makes  certain  that  J6.8  million  is  set 
aside  for  the  Alaska  Airway  Science  program 
In  an  FAA  appropriations  bill.  That  then  di- 
minishes FAAs  pool  of  available  money  for 
projects  that  won  approval  on  their  merits. 

"It's  a  good  use  of  money  for  the  nation." 
Stevens  said  of  the  $6.8  million  to  get  a  new 
Airway  Science  Program  off  the  ground  in 
his  state. 

AUDrrORS  DISAGREE 

But  outside  auditors  conclude  it  Is  not.  In 
May.  the  Department  of  Transportation's  in- 
spector general  said  the  program,  already  lo- 
cated at  37  schools,  has  "not  achieved  its  ob- 
jective "  It  was  started  in  1982.  in  the  wake 
of  the  air  traffic  controllers  strike,  to  bring 
well-trained  young  people  to  the  field 

The  inspector  general's  office  found  that 
between  1963  and  1989.  the  FAA  hired  more 
than  8.000  people,  yet  only  41  of  them  were 
Airway  Science  graduates. 

That  means  that  the  government— which 
has  so  far  spend  more  than  $100  million  on 
this  program  nationally— paid  more  than  S2 
million  to  train  each  person  it  hired,  said 
Raymond  J  DeCarli.  assistant  inspector  gen- 
eral for  auditing.  Gore's  report  also  con- 
cluded that  the  government  did  not  need  to 
be  subsidizing  the  private  aviation  industry 

BROWN  FIGHTS  BACK 

Ten  days  ago.  Rep.  George  E.  Brown  Jr.  (D- 
Calif.),  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space  and  Technology,  threatened  a 
showdown  on  the  House  floor  unless  25  ear- 
marked projects— ranging  in  cost  from 
$75,000  to  $60  million— were  forced  to  undergo 
peer  review. 

"The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, having  seen  that  they  can  get 
away  with  $10  million,  go  for  $50  million  the 
next  year,  and  $150  million  the  following 
year."  said  Brown,  who  long  has  warned  that 
pork-barrel  projects  are  destroying  the  fu- 
ture of  American  science. 

In  a  signal  that  he  means  to  make  colleges 
that  take  the  projects  uncomfortable,  too. 
Brown  last  month  called  officials  to  Wash- 
ington from  two  prestigious  universities; 
Tufu  and  Columbia.  Both  Tufts  and  Colum- 
bia pay  the  lobbying  firm  Cassidy  and  Asso- 
ciates to  help  them  get  earmarks,  making  it 
more  difficult  to  pinpoint  which  congres- 
sional member  worked  behind  the  scenes  for 
the  schools.  The  use  of  lobbyists,  some  of 
whom  formerly  were  staff  members  on  Ap- 
propriation committees,  also  adds  to  the 
frustration  of  those  who  oppose  earmarks. 

Brown  estimated  that  about  170  of  the  na- 
tions  more  than  4.000  two-  and  four-year  col- 
leges have  received  earmarked  funds.  "What 
do  they  have  in  common?"  he  asked.  "They 
all  have  friends  in  high  places." 

On  principle,  some  schools,  including  Van- 
derbilt.  Cornell  and  Harvard,  reject  projects 
funded  by  earmarking.  Some  members  of 
Congress  do  not  go  near  them  either.  But 
others,  such  as  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D- 
W  Va.).  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (Ore,),  the 
committee's  ranking  Republican,  seem  to  vie 
for  who  can  add  more.  Byrd  recently  secured 
$41  million  for  Wheeling  Jesuit  College,  a 
small  school  in  his  home  state  that  has  an 
annual  operating  budget  of  $14  million.  Hat- 
field has  sent  so  many  earmarks  over  the 
years  to  Oregon  Health  Sciences  University 


that  the  current  tally  is  around  $100  million 
for  that  school  alone. 

Stevens,  the  most  senior  Republican  on  the 
Appropriations  subcommittee  that  oversees 
defense  spending,  is  not  far  behind.  He.  too. 
makes  no  apologies  for  helping  make  his 
state,  which  has  about  the  same  number  of 
residents  as  the  District,  rank  at  or  near  the 
top  when  it  comes  to  getting  academic  ear- 
marks. 

FAA  PAYS  A  PRICE 

Along  with  the  taxpayers,  the  FAA  also 
pays  a  price.  'For  every  $1  million  we  sent 
to  Airway  Science,  we  have  a  little  bit  less  of 
every  thing  we  do."  said  FAA  spokesman 
Herb  McLure. 

Even  though  earmarks  are  widely  dis- 
dained by  federal  officials,  many  said  in 
interviews  that  they  are  reluctant  to  talk 
about  them,  because  the  projects  sponsor 
sits  on  the  Appropriations  committee  and 
has  direct  control  over  their  budgets. 

Brown's  investigation  also  found  that  some 
sigencies  increasingly  have  been  forced  to 
spend  money  on  projects  far  afield  from  their 
mission.  For  instance,  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion has  been  taken  out  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  budget  to  build  hospitals. 

One  particularly  curious  earmark  in  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion budget  is  $8.75  million  for  Delta  College 
to  build  a  planetarium  in  Bay  City.  Mich. 

Many  people,  including  NASA  officials, 
question  the  federal  use  of  such  a  facility. 
Beyond  that,  they  ask  why  it  would  be 
placed  in  a  two-year  community  college  that 
does  not  offer  a  major  in  astronomy  or  even 
in  general  science.  Bay  City  is  the  home  of 
former  representative  Bob  Traxler  (D-Mich.). 
a  longstanding  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

When  agencies  complain,  it  seems  to  make 
no  difference.  The  FAA  asked  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  committees  not  to 
support  any  more  Airway  Science  grants  in 
fiscal  19»3.  In  response,  the  committees  di- 
rected $30  million  more  to  the  program. 

"It  frightens  me  to  think  we  might  con- 
tinue this  trend."  Wyatt  said  of  the  nonsci- 
entiflc  process  for  awarding  science  grants. 
"It  undermines  the  process  that  has  made 
American  science  great."  He  said  that  nearly 
$600  million  of  the  estimated  $760  million 
earmarked  for  scientific  projects  last  year 
was  "Stolen"  from  merit  projects. 

McLure  and  other  aviation  officials  said 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  Airway  Science 
Program  and  other  earmarked  programs  are 
necessarily  bad.  Many  said  the  University  of 
Alaska  program,  for  instance,  has  a  very 
good  reputation. 

But  that  is  not  the  point,  according  to  the 
scientific  community,  federal  agencies. 
Brown  and  Gore.  The  big  question  is  why  the 
government— especially  now.  when  it  is  so 
strapped  for  cash  and  considering  new 
taxes — Is  funding  them. 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  EARMARKS 

Vem  C.  Oremus.  dean  of  the  University  of 
Alaska's  college  of  vocational  education,  in- 
sists it  does  make  sense  for  the  government 
to  give  aviation  training  a  boost.  His  reason- 
ing, he  said,  is  that  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  other 
companies  donate  new  model  cars  for  train- 
ing automotive  students,  but  airplanes  and 
flight  simulators  are  far  more  expensive  and 
harder  to  come  by  for  aviation  students. 

Oremus  said  he  has  a  good  program  in  dire 
need  of  cash,  and  he  knows  other  colleges  are 
getting  government  help.  "We  identified  an 
opportunity  and  went  for  it,"  he  said. 
"That's  the  American  way.  isn't  It?" 

The  federal  grant  will  allow  the  school  to 
double  in  size  to  1.000  students  and  transform 


the  small,  beige  building  at  the  edge  of  a 
landing  strip.  In  the  spring,  construction  is 
to  begin  on  classrooms  and  an  instructional 
control  tower.  Flight  simulators,  radar 
screens  and  massive  maps  for  the  tracking  of 
incoming  planes  will  be  installed.  The  state 
is  putting  up  matching  money. 

Stevens  said  earmarking  is  one  of  the  only 
ways  less-established  colleges  such  as  the 
University  of  Alaska  have  a  chance  of  snar- 
ing funds  against  centuries-old  places  like 
Harvard. 

But  other  members  of  Congress  say  that  Is 
an  unacceptable  excuse.  What  -earmarking  is 
doing,  they  say.  is  turning  money  meant  for 
the  national  good  into  a  local  jobs  program. 
In  the  1992  defense  spending  bill.  Stevens 
added  $25  million  for  a  "supercomputer  for 
arctic  research"  that  will  mean  new  jobs  for 
Fairbanks.  In  discussing  possible  strategic 
and  environmental  uses  of  the  expensive 
computer.  Stevens  described  it  as  a  wonder- 
ful new  tool  that  might  even  "harness  the 
power  of  the  aurora  borealis."  Skeptics  call 
it  "Porkpie  in  the  sky   " 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Funds  From  Friends  in  High  Places, 
Schools'  Congressional  Earmarks' 
Leave  Less  for  Other  Science  Efforts." 
I  have  chosen  today  to  focus  my  com- 
ments on  the  problem  as  it  has  consist- 
ently arisen  in  the  defense  budget  re- 
view process. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Congress,  we 
have  a  process.  The  system  gives  the 
authorizers  the  responsibility  of  re- 
viewing the  overall  defense  budget  and 
determining  the  priorities  and  maxi- 
mum funding  levels  for  the  programs 
requested  by  the  President.  The  appro- 
priators  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  financing  those  priorities 
within  the  available  funding.  But  the 
system  is  no  longer  working  as  it 
should.  The  Congress  has  allowed  the 
appropriators  to  essentially  usurp  the 
role  of  the  authorizers  and  add  funding 
above  authorized  levels  and  even  create 
new  programs  and  provide  funding  for 
them.  The  system  is  broken. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem. Consider  our  recent  history.  At 
my  request,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  looked  at  the  past  4 
years  of  congressional  action  on  de- 
fense budgets,  comparing  the  programs 
requested  in  the  President's  budget 
with  the  authorized  and  appropriated 
levels.  What  this  report  shows  is  that 
in  many  cases  the  administration  did 
not  request  funding  for  a  project,  nei- 
ther the  House  nor  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  approved  funding  for 
the  project,  neither  the  House  nor  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  acted  to 
fund  a  project — yet  remarkably  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations 
conference  report  was  returned  to  the 
Congress  with  funding  for  the  project. 

I  will  admit  that  pork  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  and  I  admit  some  congres- 
sional add-ons  are  less  onerous  than 
others.  These  distinctions  may  be  use- 
ful to  some,  but  my  own  view  is  more 
simple  and  clear  cut.  Any  funding  that 
is  not  authorized  and  is  an  add-on 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  scrutiny 
given  all  other  programs  in  the  author- 
ization review.  That  is  the  process  that 
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the  Congress  is  supposed  to  follow.  Let 
us  look  at  a  couple  of  the  most  egre- 
gious examples  included  in  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  report  on 
last  year's  congressional  action  on  the 
defense  budget. 

There  were  $25  million  of  defense  dol- 
lars appropriated  to  purchase  C-20  air- 
craft for  the  Coast  Guard.  This  non- 
defense  program  emerged  out  of  the 
conference  meetings  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill. 
Again,  I  want  to  emphasize,  not  au- 
thorized, not  appropriated.  It  comes 
out  of  a  conference  of  a  few  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  getting 
together.  It  was  never  vetted  through 
either  House  of  Congress  in  any  bill 
that  was  returned  for  a  final  vote. 

Here  $10  million  was  set  aside  for 
natural  gas  vehicle  technology,  a  civil- 
ian program  with  dubious  connection 
with  defense  needs.  Again.  this 
emerged  from  the  appropriations  con- 
ference with  the  legislative  earmark 
specifying  the  demonstration  sites  for 
this  new  technology  were  to  be  estab- 
lished in  California  and  Hawaii. 

There  was  $80.7  million  added  in  the 
appropriations  conference  to  procure 
the  multiple  launch  rocket  system  for 
the  Army  National  Guard.  I  am  sure 
this  may  be  a  meritorious  defense  pro- 
gram. It  was  not  in  the  administra- 
tion's request  or  the  authorization.  It 
was  in  neither  of  the  appropriations 
bills  going  into  the  conference.  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  Guard's  requirement 
for  the  MLRS  should  be  given  priority 
over  the  needs  of  active  Army  units. 

There  was  $5  million  set  aside  for  the 
purchase  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  1.502  acres  of  land  owned  by  the 
Coast  Oyster  Co.  in  Washington  State. 
Was  this  decision  based  on  a  valid  mili- 
tary requirement  for  these  tidelands?  I 
wonder. 

Here  $40  million  was  earmarked  and 
the  Navy  was  required  to  pay  for  cost 
overruns  on  two  TAGS  ships.  I  might 
add  on  the  two  TAGS  ships,  the  issue 
was  in  court,  under  litigation  between 
the  Navy  and  the  contractor,  and  the 
Congress  decided  to  pay  $40  million  in 
cost  overruns  for  these  two  ships  with- 
out letting  the  process  continue. 

These  are  just  a  few  of.  in  my  view, 
what  are  the  most  outrageous  exam- 
ples of  dark-of-the-night.  wink-and-a- 
nod  deals  to  set  aside  scarce  defense 
dollars  for  Members'  special  interest 
programs.  The  fact  is  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  free  pork.  Every  add-on  re- 
quires an  offset  from  some  other  pro- 
gram. Often  these  tradeoffs  are  dif- 
ficult to  identify  readily  but  if  and 
when  American  troops  are  required  to 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  in  defense  of 
this  Nation's  interests,  the  dangerous 
effect  of  pork  barrel  politics  will  be- 
come very  obvious.  We  cannot  afford  it 
anymore. 

Let  me  point  out  another  thing. 
Madam  President.  At  the  same  time  we 
can  spend  $5  million  to  purchase  1.500 


acres  of  land  from  the  Coast  Oyster  Co. 
in  Washington  State,  we  tell  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  who  joined 
the  military  for  a  career  that  they 
have  to  leave  the  military  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  keep  them.  We  cannot 
afford  to  keep  people  who  volunteer  for 
the  military  for  a  career  but  we  can 
pay  these  kinds  of  money,  of  which  this 
is  a  very  small  example,  for  projects 
that  are  unrequested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, unauthorized  by  either  com- 
mittee, unappropriated  by  either  com- 
mittee, and  inserted  in  the  appropria- 
tions conference. 

Over  4  years,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  calculations  show,  the 
Congress  added  $28.7  billion  for  unau- 
thorized and  often  unrequested  defense 
programs:  $28.7  billion  in  1990.  1991, 
1992,  and  1993.  In  short,  as  our  national 
defense  budget  dropped  steadily  during 
those  4  years  the  Congress  spent  nearly 
$30  billion  on  unauthorized  activities 
and  programs,  on  pork  barrel  projects, 
and  on  other  special  interests. 

I  want  to  repeat.  I  am  sure  that  $30 
billion  had  very  much  needed  and 
worthwhile  projects.  I  can  also  assure 
the  critics  of  my  presentation  here 
that  for  every  single  program  that  they 
find  was  necessary.  I  can  find  two  that 
were  totally  unnecessary  and  cannot  be 
justified. 

Again,  I  am  not  attacking  specific 
projects.  I  am  attacking  a  system  that 
is  not  working  because  when  these  ap- 
propriations are  added  in  a  conference 
from  which  emerges  a  report  which  is 
unamendable,  which  can  only  have  an 
up-or-down  vote  from  the  Members  of 
both  bodies  of  Congress,  then  we  do  not 
play  a  role  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. All  we  do  is  ratify  or  reject. 

Madam  President,  I  came  here  with 
some  defense  experience  and  I  deserve 
to  have  more  of  an  input  in  the  process 
than  what  we  are  getting  from  this 
process.  As  part  of  the  same  study  dis- 
cussed above,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  compiled  a  list  of  legis- 
lative earmarks  in  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bills  over  the  past 
4  years.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1993 
the  appropriators  included  the  follow- 
ing language  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill: 

$7  million  shall  be  made  available  only  for 
the  environmental  cleanup  of  the  National 
Presto  Industries'  Eau  Claire  facility. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  environ- 
mental cleanup  of  National  Presto  In- 
dustries has  to  do  with  national  de- 
fense, and  it  may  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it.  But  none  of  us  knew  about 
it  until  it  appeared  in  the  bill. 

$100,000  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
connect  Lowry  Grove  Mobile  Home  Park  to 
the  St.  Anthony,  Minnesota  Municipal  Water 
Supply  System. 

Someone  will  have  to  explain  to  me 
what  the  Lowry  Grove  Mobile  Home 
Park  has  to  do  with  this  Nation's  de- 
fense needs.  There  are  numerous  other 
examples.  These  may,  indeed,  as  I  said. 


be  very  meritorious  projects  and  de- 
serve Federal  funding,  but  not  defense 
dollars. 

When  the  Congress  micromanages  to 
this  extreme,  specifically  earmarking 
millions  of  defense  dollars  to  improve  a 
mobile  home  park  in  Minnesota,  some- 
thing is  terribly  wrong.  Every  time  we 
act  with  this  kind  of  specificity  some 
other  project  that  may  have  been  re- 
quested and  authorized— and  most  im- 
portant is  essential  to  national  secu- 
rity—goes unfunded.  We  do  not  have  an 
unlimited  number  of  defense  dollars.  It 
is  wrong,  whether  the  project  is  in  Min- 
nesota or  California  or  Arizona.  De- 
fense dollars  are  intended  to  enhance 
national  security,  not  domestic  com- 
fort. The  congressional  budget  review 
process  is  designed  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  abuse.  Let  us  abide  by  our  own  proc- 
ess. 

When  will  this  cycle  end?  When  will 
this  body  have  the  courage  and  integ- 
rity to  exercise  fiscal  discipline  and 
stop  making  appropriations  for  unau- 
thorized items? 

I  have  proposed  a  number  of  solu- 
tions to  these  problems.  I  support  a 
line-item  veto  to  prevent  the  abusive 
and  unwarranted  spending  of  taxpayer 
dollars  to  support  the  political  careers 
of  Members  of  Congress.  I  support  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate's  rules  to  es- 
tablish a  point  of  order  against  bills 
which  include  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams which  are  not  authorized.  I  sup- 
port any  measure  which  would  prohibit 
earmarking  of  Federal  funds  for  a  par- 
ticular district,  institution,  or  special 
interest  project.  And  I  support  opening 
to  the  public  all  meetings  of  conferees 
on  appropriations  bills,  since  this  is 
the  forum  in  which  many  of  these  spe- 
cial interests  projects  are  agreed  upon. 

(Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  McCain.  Madam  President,  this 
years  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill,  passed  by  the  House,  cer- 
tainly does  nothing  to  limit  the  ear- 
marking of  scarce  defense  dollars  for 
home  district  projects.  Indeed,  that  bill 
rises  to  new  heights  or  sinks  to  new 
depths  of  earmarking. 

Madam  President,  the  House  set 
aside  $6.5  billion  of  defense  dollars  for 
special-interest,  noncompetitive  proj- 
ects at  bases,  universities,  and  other 
institutions  in  Members'  home  dis- 
tricts. In  other  words,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  this  bill,  gave  its 
Members  $6.5  billion  in  unnecessary 
and  unneeded  projects. 

Let  me  briefly  tell  you  about  a  few  of 
those  earmarked  projects  in  the  House, 
in  the  other  body's  appropriations  bill 
for  next  year.  The  other  body  ear- 
marked every  dime — every  single 
dime — of  the  $236.5  million  in  funds  in- 
tended to  assist  in  transitioning  our 
defense  industries  and  personnel  to 
commercially  viable  endeavors.  These 
dollars      are      allocated      to      specific 
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projects  at  designated  sites:  univer- 
sities, institutions,  and  other  ear- 
marked recipients.  While  many  of 
these  projects  may  be  worthy  of  such 
an  investment,  their  merit  should  be 
weighed  against  all  other  applicants 
for  these  scarce  dollars. 

I  wanted  to  point  out  again,  all  of  us 
support  this  terrible  transition  that 
companies  and  corporations  and 
States,  such  as  the  Presiding  Officers, 
are  having  to  go  through.  Earmarking 
all  of  the  funds  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
We  should  give  the  money  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Let  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  a  competitive  basis 
decide  where  these  moneys  go. 

There  is  $2.3  million  set  aside  for  cell 
adhesion  molecule  research.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  did  not 
get  that:  $2.3  million  set  aside  for  cell 
adhesion  molecule  research.  Aside  from 
the  obvious  question  of  the  defense-re- 
lated requirement  for  such  a  medical 
research  program,  I  suspect  that  the 
specific  language  included  in  the  House 
bill  matches  only  one  institution  in 
this  entire  Nation,  although  I  do  not 
yet  know  which  institution  that  might 

be. 

Let  me  read  that  language  to  my  col- 
leagues. This  is  from  the  bill: 

The  research  is  to  be  done  at  a  nonprofit 
foundation  in  the  Northeast  by  an  integrated 
team  of  scientists  with  extensive  experience 
in  the  molecular  analysis  of  the  immune  sys- 
tem. The  scientific  team  must  have  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  identification  and 
analysis  of  cell  adhesion,  signal  transduction 
pathways,  cytokine  production,  and  gene 
regulation. 

Madam  President,  I  am  willing  to  bet 
my  next  month's  paycheck  that  there 
is  only  one  institution  in  America  that 
will  meet  that  criteria. 

Up  to  $50  million  is  directed  by  the 
House  to  be  spent  for  environmental 
cleanup  of  an  abandoned  mine  at  the 
Penn  Mine  site  in  Calaveras  County. 
CA.  Why  are  defense  dollars  being  used 
to  clean  up  old  mining  operations?, 

I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that  ap- 
proximately 150  pages  of  data  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  listing  all  of  the  ear- 
marks in  the  House  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  House  Earmarks 
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SASC  AMENDMENT  PROHIBITS  THE  FOLLOWING 

1.  Defense    conversion     R&D    earmarks, 
$236.5M. 

2.  Defense    conversion    O&M    earmarks. 
S239.9M. 


3.  Unknown  amount  of  university  ear- 
marks. 

4.  SERDP  earmarks,  $61  OM. 

5.  Environmental    restoration    earmarks. 

J7.4. 

Known  earmarks:  $1,614,669,000 

Possible  earmarks:  $1,463,792,000. 

Total  earmarks;  $3,078,461,000. 
Reserve  Personnel.  Savy  (HA  Report  p.  55) 

Total  appropriated:  $11,653,200,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  0 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $16,100,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$16,100,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  NA. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks: 

Craft  of  Opportunity  Program  $3,200,000 
(O&M  includes  an  additional  $2,000,000  to 
support  this.) 

Four  P-3  squadrons  $12,900,000  (O&M  in- 
cludes an  additional  $20,400,000  to  support 
this.) 

Reserve  Personnel.  Air  Force  (HA  Report  pp.  55. 
56) 

Total  appropriated:  $729,019,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  0 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $723,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$723,000 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  NA. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks: 

WC  130  Weather  Reconnaissance  Squadron 
$723,000  (O&M  Includes  an  additional 
$1,884,000  to  support  this.) 

Four  P-3  squadrons  $12,900,000  (O&M  in- 
cludes and  additional  $20,400,000  to  support 
this). 

OAM  REMARKS— HAC  FY  19M  DOD 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

National  Task  Force  on  Counterterrorism  (HA 
Report  p.  25-26) 
Total  appropriated:  $5.0  million. 
Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $6  0  million. 
Description  of  known  earmarks:  $5.0  mil- 
lion is  provided  only  to  "establish  a  national 
task    force   to   review   federal    programs   on 
fighting  terrorism." 

Environmental  Restoration.  Defense  (HA  Report 
p.  31-34) 
Total  appropriated:  $1,716,800,000. 
Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $7,400,000. 
Description  of  known  earmarks: 
•$2,800,000  to  be  used  only  for  the  cleanup 
of  two  abandoned  missile  sites  (Titan  1  Mis- 
sile Complex  No.  IB  and  Titan  1-C)  located  at 
Beale  Air  Force  Base  in  Northern  California; 
•$4,600,000  to  be  used  only  for  surface  de- 
contamination   of   Castner    Range    at    Fort 
Bliss.  Texais.  ' 

Olmstead   Air   Force  Base   Restoration   Project 
(HA  Report  p.  33:  bill  p.  10) 
Total  appropriated;  $5.0  million. 
Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $5.0  million. 
Description  of  known  earmarks:    •.  .  .  the 
Committee  has  recommended  that  $5,000,000 
be  made  available  in  Title  11.  Operation  and 
Maintenance.   Air   Force   appropriation,   for 
any   necessary  action  on   Phase   II  remedi- 
ation projects.  Defense  Environmental  Res- 
toration Program  (DERP)  Formerly  used  De- 
fense Sites  (FUDS)  eligible  projects,  or  any 
matter  related  to  past  Air  Force  use  that 
will  result  in  exp«dited  remediation  and  sub- 
sequent deleting  by   EPA  of  Olmsted  as  a 
superfund  site." 

Penn  Mine  site.  California  Cleanup  (HA  Report 
p.  31) 
Total  appropriated:  Not  clear  where  ear- 
marked funds  come  from. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmark:  Directs  DOD 
to  spend  up  to  $50  million  for  cleanup  of  this 
site. 


Description  of  known  earmarks:  -The 
Committee  notes  that  a  number  of  mine 
sites  exist  that  since  the  late  1800s  supported 
the  Nation's  war  efforts  by  supplying  strate- 
gic minerals  and  which  were  operated  under 
directives  from  the  federal  government. 
Many  of  these  sites  are  abandoned.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  these  sites  generate 
acid  mine  drainage  that  pose  threats  to  the 
environment.  The  Committee  directs  the 
secretary  to  undertake  a  cleanup  program  at 
the  Penn  Mine  site  located  in  Calaveras 
County,  California.  .  .  .  The  Committee  di- 
rects that  up  to  $50  million  be  used  for  this 
cleanup." 

Defense  Conversion  (HAC  Report  p.  40-41) 
ToUl  appropriated:  $239.9  million. 
Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $153.9  mil- 
lion. 
Description  of  known  earmarks: 
Southeastern  PA  Consortium  for  Informa- 
tion Technology  and  Training  ($3.5  million). 
Western    Michigan    University    School    of 
Aviation     Sciences/Fort    Custer    Industrial 
Park  ($6.0  million). 

Illinois  Vietnam  Veterans  Leadership  Pro- 
gram ($.125  million). 

Monterey  Institute  Center  for  Inter- 
national Trade  at  Fort  Ord  ($9.0  million). 

California  State  University  system  at  Fort 
Ord  ($25.0  million). 

Renovation  of  the  State  Pier  at  New  Lon- 
don, CN  ($14.9  million). 

Conversion  of  Homestead  AFB  ($10.5  mil- 
lion). 

Miami  Dade  Community  College  at  Home- 
stead AFB  ($15.4  million). 

California  Statewide  Economic  Develop- 
ment Network  ($12.5  million). 

San  Diego  State  University  Center  on  De- 
fense Conversion  ($7.0  million). 

San  Francisco  SUte  University  California 
Economic  Recovery  and  Environmental  Res- 
toration Project  ($3.0  million). 

Hampton  University  Hughes  Aircraft 
Aeroscience  Institute  ($15.0  million). 

Mare  Island  and  Charleston  Shipyard  Con- 
version/Reuse Studies  ($2.0  million). 

Worker  Retraining  for  Environmental  Res- 
toration at  Mare  Island.  CA  ($10.0  million). 

Displaced  personnel  retraining  in  geron- 
tology ($10.0  million). 

Demolition  and  environmental  cleanup  of 
Century  Brass  Products"  dormant  factory  in 
Waterbury.  CN  ($20.0  million). 
National  Guard   Youth  Programs  (HAC  Report 
p.  65:  Bill  p.  14) 
Total  appropriated:  $10.0  million. 
Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $500,000. 
Description  of  known  earmarks:  "$500,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Youth  Education 
Town    Center,    a    multilingual,    multimedia 
video-based  health  education  program  which 
would  be  accessed  through  the  Los  Angeles 
education    network.    The    National    Guard 
shall  serve  as  administrator  of  the   funds, 
which  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  Districts  magnet,  academies 
and  other  programs." 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  (HAC  Report  p.  70) 
Total  appropriated:  $300,000. 
Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $300,000. 
Description  of  known  earmarks:  •$300,000 
to  utilize   the  San   Francisco  Conservation 
Corps  to  conduct  natural  resource  protection 
activities  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco." 
Automatic  Building  Machine  Shelters  (HAC  Re- 
port P.  70-71) 
Total  appropriated:  $7.0  million. 
Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $2.0  million. 
Description  of  known  earmarks:    •$2  mil- 
lion to  construct  equipment  maintenance  fa- 
cilities  using   the  automatic   building   ma- 
chine technology." 
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Voice  Maintenance  Instruction  Device  (VMID) 
(HAC  Report  p.  71) 

Total  appropriated:  $950,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $950,0(X). 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  "The 
VMID  is  a  voice  synthesis  system  that  pro- 
vides safety  and  basic  maintenance  instruc- 
tions for  both  combat  and  combat  support 
vehicles.  The  Army  is  requested  to  test  this 
device  by  conducting  an  operational  evalua- 
tion on  vehicles  such  as  the  HMMV,  M-109A3, 
FASSV,  and  2.5-  and  5-ton  trucks." 
Supplemental  Fuel  Carrying  Capability  (SFCC) 
(HAC  Report  P.  71) 

Total  appropriated:  $10.0  million. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $10.0  million. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  "The 
(SFCC)  is  a  concept  for  a  proposed  require- 
ment for  an  additional  organic  on  board  re- 
fuel capability  on  Abrams  tanks  to  increase 
their  operatioarange  and  lessen  the  burden 
on  the  fuel  resupply  system.  The  concept  en- 
visions a  portable  fuel  container  and  also  ap- 
plies to  other  vehicles  .  .  ."  The  Committee 
recommends  an  additional  $10  million  to  pur- 
chase portable  fuel  containers." 
Conversion  of  the  USNS  Chauvenet  (HAC  Re- 
port p,  75) 

Total  appropriated:  $8.0  million. 

Subtota)  of  known  earmarks:  $8.0  million. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  "The 
Navy,  in  consultation  with  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration shall  continue  the  conversion 
of  the  ship.  USNS  CHAUVENET.  to  a  train- 
ing ship  for  the  Texas  Maritime  Academy's 
Training  Program.  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy,  $8 
million  shall  be  used  to  complete  this  con- 
version."" 

Women  in  Military  Service  for  America  Memo- 
rial (HAC  Report  p.  80) 

Total  appropriated:  $9,538,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $9,538,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  •$9,538,000 
to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  restoration 
and  preservation  of  the  entrance  structure 
and  adjoining  areas  of  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Women  in  Military  Service 
for  America  Memorial." 

Civil  Air. Patrol  Operations  (HAC  Report  p.  81; 
Bill  section) 

Total  appropriated:  $11,679,000  ($1,750,000 
above  the  budget  request.) 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $11,679,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  $11,679,000. 

".  .  .  funds  to  operate  the  CAP." 
Special  Operations  Forces  (HAC  Report  p.  83) 

Total  appropriated;  $22.9. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $22.9. 

Description    of    known    earmarks:     'The 
Committee  has  provided  an  additional  $22.9 
million  to  support  the  RC  SOF  units  restored 
in  SOF  force  structure." 
Natural  Gas  Demonstration  (HAC  Report  p.  83) 

Total  appropriated:  $1.5  million. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $1.5  million. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  '-The 
Committee  recommends  an  additional 
$1,500,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Undersecretary 
of  Defense.  Acquisition,  for  natural  gas  vehi- 
cle refueling  infrastructure  planning  for 
military  bases."" 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  (HAC  Report  p.  83) 

Total  appropriated;  $1,380,825,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $20.0  million. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  "The 
Committee  recommends  an  additional 
$20,000,000  only  for  an  Automated  Document 
Conversion  System  for  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency, 


Defense  Personnel  Support  Command  (HAC  Re- 
port p.  83) 

••The  Committee  directs  the  Defense  Pro- 
curement Agency  to  increase  its  purchases  of 
Jumbo.  Colossal,  and  Super  Colossal  ripe  ol- 
ives in  future  solicitations  for  ripe  olive  pur- 
chases." 

Schools  on  Military  Installations  (HAC  Report 
p.  84) 

Total  appropriated;  $10.0  million. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks;  $10.0  million. 

Description  of  known  earmarks;  "'the  Com- 
mittee directs  that  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
provided  for  Operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts be  utilized  to  bring  federally  owned 
education  facilities  on  military  installations 
up  to  acceptable  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards." 
Admiral  NimiU  Museum  (HAC  Report  p.  85) 

•"The  Committee  requests  the  Department 
to  provide  assistance  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Admiral  Nimitz  Museum  to  honor  those  men 
and  women  who  fought  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II."' 

Army  Reserve  Facility,  Marcus  Hook,  PA  (HAC 
Report  p.  86) 

Total  appropriated;  $1,750,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmark:  $1,750,000. 

Description  of  known  earmark;  '"[Army 
Reserve]  Units  assigned  at  Marcus  Hook 
[PA]  should  be  relocated  within  a  one-hun- 
dred mile  radius  of  Marcus  Hook  or  incor- 
porated with  the  parent  reserve  or  active 
unit,  as  soon  as  it  is  feasible.  The  Committee 
has  provided  $1,750,000  for  this  move." 
C-130H  Operations  (HAC  Report  p.  91) 

Total  appropriated:  $3.0  million. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmark:  $3.0  million. 

Description  of  known  earmark:  •The  Com- 
mittee has  provided  $3,000,000  above  the  re- 
quest for  the  Air  National  Guard  operations 
and  maintenance  account.  The  Committee 
directs  that  these  funds  be  used  only  for  the 
operations  and  maintenance  for  the  O-130H 
operational  support  aircraft  located  in  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana.  The  Committee  di- 
rects the  National  Guard  not  to  transfer 
these  aircraft  from  their  assignments  during 
fiscal  year  1994  and  beyond." 
Naval  Air  Warfare  Center.  Warminster  (HAC 
Bill.  p.  8) 

Total  appropriated:  $350,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmark:  $350,000. 

Description  of  known  earmark;  ""Provided. 
That  $350,000  shall  be  available  only  to  con- 
nect residences  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Naval  Air  Warfare  Center.  Warminster,  to 
the  Warminster  municipal  water  supply  sys- 
tem." 

Tactical  Interim  CAMS  and  REMIS  Reporting 
System  (TICARRS-92)  (HAC  Bill.  p.  9) 

Total  appropriated;  $15.5. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmark:  $15.5  million. 

Description  of  known  earmark;  •Provided, 
That  $15,500,000  shall  only  be  used  to  operate, 
maintain  and  enhance  the  Tactical  Interim 
C.\MS  and  REMIS  Reporting  System 
(TICARRS-92)."" 
Defense  Conversion  (HAC  Report  P.  41) 

Total  appropriated:  $236,491,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $236,491,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$236,491,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  following  con- 
version projects  be  funded  in  the  Research. 
Development.  Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense- 
wide  appropriation  in  the  Dual  Use  Tech- 
nologies program  element.  DD  Form  1414 
shall  show  them  as  items  of  special  congres- 


sional interest,  a  funding  decrease  to  which 
requires  prior  congressional  approval: 

CFC  Free  Refrigeration  Technology 
Project,  $800,000. 

Demonstration  of  Shipboard  Material  Han- 
dling Systems  at  port  Arthur,  Texas, 
$2,000,000. 

American  Center  for  Education  In  Plastics 
and  Rubber  Technologies.  $12,500,000. 

Drew  Medicine  and  Science  Health  Occupa- 
tions Retraining  Demonstration  Project. 
$2,000,000. 

Midwest  Regional  Centers  for  Advanced 
Technology  Development.  $20,000,000. 

Far  West  Regional  Office  Technology 
Transfer  Project.  $316,000. 

Renewable  Electric  and  Renewable  Ther- 
mal Utility  Demonstration  Projects. 
$25,000,000. 

Ocean  Thermal  Power  Plantships  Tech- 
nology Project.  $8,000,000. 

St.  Louis  Manufacturing  Extension  Pro- 
gram. $1,000,000. 

Center  for  Photochemical  Sciences 
Stereolithography  Technology  Program  at 
Boiling  Green  University,  $5,000,000. 

Center  for  Advanced  Control  Systems 
Technology  Project.  $10,000,000. 

Queens  Hall  of  Science's  "Discovery  Lab" 
Project.  $10,000,000. 

Lahey  Clinic  Ambulatory  Surgical  Re- 
search Project.  $3,000,000. 

New  York  Regional  Manufacturing  and  En- 
gineering Center.  $5,000,000. 

Miami  Health  Technologies  Science  Center 
Defense  Reinvestment  Project.  $3,000,000. 

Tucson  Defense  Conversion  Project. 
$900,000. 

Joint  Arizona  Center  for  Manufacturing 
and  Training  (JACMET).  $1,500,000. 

Curved  Plat  Technology  Project  in  Nor- 
folk. Virginia.  $60,000,000. 

Joint  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Transfer 
Project.  $75,000. 

Southeast  Health  Professional  Training 
Center  at  Mt.  Sinai  Medical  Center  of 
Miami.  Florida,  $3,000,000. 

High  Technology  Center  of  Rochester.  New 
York.  $6,000,000. 

Magnetically  Levitated  Transportation 
prototype  test  track.  $22,000,000. 

USF  DOE  Pinellas  Technology  Deployment 
Center.  $20,000,000. 

Devise  Independent  Multi-Media  Universal 
Interface  System  for  Medical  Information 
Management.  $1,400,000. 

Ben  Franklin  partnership  and  Industrial 
Resource  Center.  $14,000,000. 

Total  R&D.  $236,491,000. 
Defense  Conversion  (HAC  Report  P.  42) 

Total  appropriated:  $8,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $8,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks;  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$8,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  following  con- 
version project  be  funded  in  the  Procure- 
ment. Defense-wide  appropriation.  DD  Form 
1414  shall  show  it  as  an  item  of  special  con- 
gressional Interest,  a  funding  decrease  to 
which  requires  prior  congressional  approval. 
Pinellas  DOE  plant  equipment.  $8,000,000. 
Environmental  Medical  Unit  (HAC  Report  P. 
192) 

Total  appropriated;  $1.2(X).000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $1,200,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks;  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$1,200,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $1,200,000  for  an  environ- 
mental medical  unit  research  project  at  the 
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University  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  aimed  at  researching 
Persian  Gulf  War  veterans  experiencing  a 
disabling  syndrome  possibly  related  to  low 
level  chemical  sensitivities. 
Post  Polio  Syndrome  Research  (MAC  Report  P. 
193) 

Total  appropriated:  $1,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $1,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
SI .000.000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $1,000,000  for  a  research 
study  project  on  the  orthopaedic  effects  of 
post  polio  syndrome  to  serve  as  a  model  to 
investigate  the  overuse  of  muscles,  liga- 
ments, bones,  and  joints  for  the  purpose  of 
curtailing  military  training  and  work  place 
injuries.  Requirements  for  conducting  this 
study  project  should  include  a  facility  or  in- 
stitution which  has  a  well  established 
orthopaedic  post  polio  program  with  a  pa- 
tient base  of  at  least  200  patients;  research- 
ers experienced  in  orthopaedic  rehabilita- 
tion; a  gait  and  motion  analysis  laboratory 
with  multichannel  dynamic 

electromyography     capabilities;     isokinetic 
muscle    testing    facilities;    and    an    on-site 
orthotocis  department. 
Breast  Cancer  Research  (HAC  Report  P.  193) 

Total  appropriated:  $10,000,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $10,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $5,000,000 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$15,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  $10,000,000 
is  included  for  a  demonstration  and  measure- 
ment program  to  evaluate  the  significance  of 
both  the  ultrsisound  and  full  breast  digital 
imaging  technologies. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  also  directs  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  award,  on  a  competitive  basis, 
grants  of  $5,000,000  each  to  three  geographi- 
cally dispersed  medical  institutions  which 
offer  new  advances  in  applied  research  and 
model  systems  of  health  care  delivery  for 
breast  cancer,  including  early  detection,  pre- 
vention, treatment,  education,  and  commu- 
nity outreach. 
Hypoglycemia  Research  (HAC  Report  P.  194) 

Total  appropriated:  $1,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $1,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$1,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  an  additional  $1,000,000 
only  for  a  joint  venture  project  involving  a 
Western  Pennsylvania  educational  institu- 
tion to  develop  and  test  a  new  form  of  insu- 
lin which  will  prevent  hypoglycemia  in  de- 
pendents of  active  military  members. 
Medical  Development  (Navy)  (HAC  Report  P 
194) 

Total  appropriated:  $37,000,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $37,000,000 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$37,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee has  added  $37,000,000  only  to  the  C.W. 
Bill  Young  Marrow  Donor  Recruitment  and 
Research  Program,  a  special  interest  pro- 
gram within  the  Navy  Medical  Research  and 
Development  account,  to  continue  national 
donor  recruitment  programs,  expand  formal 
international  agreements  with  foreign  donor 
registries,  and  advance  research  that  will 
continue  to  improve  the  tissue  typing  proce- 
dures for  matching  patients  and  donors.  Of 


this  amount:  $12,400,000  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Navy  Medical  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command's  C.W.  Bill  Young  Mar- 
row Donor  Recruitment  and  Research  Pro- 
gram for  continuing  its  department-wide 
donor  recruitment  effort  and  to  maintain  its 
research  program  for  the  development  of 
state-of-the-art  DNA  tissue  typing  tech- 
nology; and 

The  remaining  $24,600,000  will  be  provided 
by  the  C.W.  Bill  Young  Marrow  Donor  Re- 
cruitment and  Research  Program  to  the 
NMDP,  through  its  continued  grant  from  the 
Navy  Medical  Research  Development  Com- 
mand, for  donor  recruitment  and  education 
activities. 

Center  of  Excellence  in  Breast  Cancer  (HAC  Re- 
port P.  196) 

Total  appropriated:  $5,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks'  $5,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$5,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $5,000,000  to  establish  a 
Center  of  Excellence  in  Breast  Cancer  at  the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center. 
Cell  Adhesion  Molecule  Research  (HAC  Report 
P.  196) 

Total  appropriated:  $2,300,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $2,300,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$2,300,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  an  increase  of  $2,300,000 
to  defense-wide  research  and  development 
only  for  cell  adhesion  research.  This  re- 
search, which  is  non-university  related,  is 
important  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
readiness  of  military  personnel.  Specifically, 
the  goal  of  this  research  is  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  work  with  a  nonprofit  foundation  in 
the  northeast  to  understand  the  role  of  cell 
surface  adhesion  molecules  in  inflammatory 
reactions  such  as  allergic  rhinitis  and  atopic 
allergic  conditions.  The  overall  hypothesis  is 
that  the  expression  or  activity  of  specific 
cell  surface  adhesion  molecules  contributes 
to  certain  inflammatory  reactions.  This 
immunological  research  should  be  performed 
by  an  integrated  team  of  scientists  with  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  molecular  analysis 
of  the  immune  system.  In  particular,  the  sci- 
entific team  must  have  extensive  experience 
in  the  identification  and  analysis  of  cell  ad- 
hesion, signal  transduction  pathways, 
cytokine  production,  and  gene  regulation. 
Health  Care  arid  Biomedical  Engineering  Tech- 
nology (HAC  Report  P.  196) 

Total  appropriated:  $4,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $4,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$4,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee has  provided  $4,000,000  above  the 
President's  budget  request  in  Medical  Ad- 
vanced Technology  (PE0603002D)  and  directs 
the  Department  to  provide  this  funding  only 
to  Sandia  National  Laboratories  to  develop  a 
plan  to  systematically  identify  and  apply 
those  defense  related  technologies  and  sup- 
port technology  transfers  that  can  contrib- 
ute to  reduction  of  health  care  costs  and  im- 
provements in  health  care  for  our  citizens 
and  the  services.  The  Committee  directs  that 
this  initiative  be  jointly  managed  by  Sandia 
and  appropriate  medical  research  centers. 

Laser  Weapons  Technology  (0602307 A)  (HAC  Re- 
port P.  200) 

Total  appropriated:  5.510.000. 


Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $2,500,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$5,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends:  $2,500,000  only  for  solid- 
state  dye  laser  program;  and  $2,500,000  only 
for  the  high  powered  diode  laser  program. 
Combat  Vehicle  and  Automotive  Technology 
(0602601  A)  (HAC  Report  P  200) 

Total  appropriated:  54,494,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $15,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$15,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  $15,000,000 
is  only  for  future  land  vehicle  technology  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Weapons  and  Munitions  Technology  (0602624A) 
(HAC  Report  P.  200) 

ToUl  appropriated:  38.794,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $4,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$4,000,000 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $38,794,000.  an  increase  of 
$4,000,000  only  for  two  projects  at  the  Long- 
horn  Army  Ammunition  Plant  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Electronics  and  Electronic  Devices  (0602705A) 
(HAC  Report  P.  200) 

Total  appropriated:  27.400.000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $8,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$8,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $27,400,000.  an  increase  of 
$8,000,000  to  the  request.  This  includes: 
$3,000,000  for  battery  research  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee;  and  $5,000,000  only  to  initiate  an 
effort  for  preliminary  fuel  cell  systems  de- 
sign and  to  advance  component  technologies 
involving  weight  reduction,  improving  ther- 
mal management  and  the  use  of  liquid  fuels. 
This  effort  supports  lightweight  power  to  in- 
crease the  survivability  and  lethality  of  the 
individual  dismounted  soldiers. 
Environmental  Quality  Technology  (0602720 A) 
(HAC  Report  P.  201) 

Total  appropriated:  $68,729,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $43,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$43,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $68,729,000.  an  increase  of 
$47,500,000  to  the  request.  This  includes  the 
increases  of  $43,000,000  as  recommended  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  as  fol- 
lows: $24,000,000  for  industrial  product  devel- 
opment, of  which  $20,000,000  is  only  to  con- 
tinue a  joint  Defense  Agriculture  project. 
$2,000,000  is  only  for  bioremediation  tech- 
nologies, and  $2,000,000  is  only  for  accelera- 
tion of  environmental  activities  at  the  Na- 
tional Renewable  Energy  Laboratory 
(NREL):  $10,000,000  only  for  Unexploded  Ord- 
nance remediation  at  Jefferson  Proving 
Ground;  $5,000,000  only  for  the  National  De- 
fense Center  for  Environmental  Excellence; 
and  $4,000,000  only  for  rtie  Bioremediation 
Education.  Science  and  Technology  Centers 
(BEST). 

Environmental   Quality    Technology   (0602720A) 
(HAC  Report  P.  201) 

National  Defense  Center  for  Environmental 
Excellence  (SDCEE): 

Total  appropriated:  $68,729,000. 
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Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $5,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$5,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  an  incresise  of  $5,000,000 
only  for  the  National  Defense  Center  for  En- 
vironmental Excellence  (NDCEE)  bringing 
its  effort  to  not  less  than  $10,000,000. 
Environmental  Quality  Technology  (0602720A) 
(HAC  Report  P.  201) 

Facility  Environmental  Management  and 
Monitoring  System  (FEMMS): 

Total  appropriated:  $68,729,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $4,500,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$4,500,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee also  recommends  $4,500,000  only  for 
an  initial  phase  of  the  development  of  a  Fa- 
cility Environmental  Management  and  Mon- 
itoring System  (FEMMS)  demonstration 
testbed  program  at  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot 
for  the  integrated  and  comprehensive  man- 
agement and  control  of  Environmental  is- 
sues at  Army  facilities.  The  program  will  be 
performed  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Defense  Center  for  Environmental  Excel- 
lence (NDCEE). 

Logistics  Technology  (0602786A)  (HAC  Report  P. 
202) 

Cold  Pasteurization/Sterilization  Techniques 
for  Meals-Ready-to-Eat: 

Total  appropriated:  $32,953,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $2,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$2,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $2,000,000  only  for 
the  Army  to  continue  its  research  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  cold  pasteurization/steriliza- 
tion techniques  for  meals-ready-to-eat.  This 
research  should  be  continued  by  the  institu- 
tions that  are  currently  working  with  these 
technologies  as  a  result  of  last  year's  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act. 
Logistics  Technology  (0602786A)  (HAC  Report  P. 
202) 

Quality  Quantification  and  Enhancement  of 
Combat  Rations: 

Total  appropriated:  $32,953,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $2,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$2,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $2,000,000  only  to 
continue  the  Quality  Quantification  and  En- 
hancement of  Combat  Rations  program 
started  last  year. 

Logistics  Technology  (0602786A)  (HAC  Report  P. 
202) 

Water  Chiller /Heater  Kits: 

Total  appropriated:  $32,953,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $500,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$500,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks;  The 
Committee  recommends  $500,000  only  for  the 
Army  to  develop  diesel  powered  potable 
water  chiller/heater  kits  for  M149A2  Tank 
Trailers  and  XM1098  Water  Tank 
semitrailers.  This  project  will  fulfill  a  need 
identified  by  United  States  forces  during  the 
Gulf  War.  and  in  Somalia,  for  a  reliable 
chilled  water  delivery  system.  It  will  also 
improve  support  for  troops  deployed  in  cold 
climates  as  well  as  provide  a  means  for  heat- 
ing Meals,  Ready  to  Eat  (MREs). 


Logistics  Advanced  Technology  (0603001  A)  (HAC 
Report  P.  202) 

Munitions  Packaging: 

Total  appropriated:  $14,913,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $2,000,000. 
Total    of   known    and    possible    earmarks: 
$2,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $2,000,000  only  to 
continue  the  program  started  last  year  to  in- 
vestigate future  ammunition  packaging 
technologies  for  all  Services.  The  Committee 
expects  the  Army  to  develop  a  long  term 
funded  program  to  exploit  more  efficient  am- 
munition packaging  technologies.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Committee  directs  that  $300,000  of 
the  funds  provided  for  this  effort  be  used  to 
pursue  the  Army's  effort  with  industry  pro- 
viding government  furnished  equipment  and 
raw  materials  to  pursue  injection-molded 
plastic  technology  development. 
Weapons  and  Munitions  Advanced  Technology 
(0603004A)  (HAC  Report  P.  203) 

Total  appropriated:  $30,790,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks.  $13,500,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$13,500,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $30,791,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $13,500,000  as  follows:  $7,500,000  only 
to  continue  the  Army's  lethality  technology 
programs,  such  as  KE  precursor  technology 
to  defeat  the  future  explosive  reactive  armor 
threat.  Electro-Thermal-Chemical  (ETC) 
cannon  caliber  high  energy  density  compact 
power  supply  development  efforts;  $5,000,000 
only  to  continue  the  development  of  the  XM- 
982  155mm  Extended  Range  Artillery  Projec- 
tile; and  $1,000,000  only  for  the  Army's  Can- 
non Caliber  Electro-Magnetic  Launcher  pro- 
gram for  a  total  program  of  $2,500,000. 
Electronic  Warfare  Technology  (0603270A)  (HAC 
Report  P.  203) 

Total  appropriated:  $32,833,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $ 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $4,300,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$4,300,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $32,833,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $4,300,000  only  for  the  Stringray  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Demonstration  program 
and  associated  simulation  efforts. 
Line-of-Sight.  Antitank  (LOSAT)  (0603654A) 
(HAC  Report  P.  203) 

Total  appropriated:  $25,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  S 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $25,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$25,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $25,000,000  for 
LOSAT  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  encourages  the 
Army  to  aggressively  pursue  LOSAT  tech- 
nology effort  in  order  to  reach  EMD  in  fiscal 
year  1996. 

Advanced  Tactical  Computer  Science  and  Tech- 
nology (0603772 A)  (HAC  Report  P.  203) 

Total  appropriated:  $33,746,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $    . 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $2,800,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$2,800,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $33,746,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $2,800,000  only  for  the  development 
and  evaluation  of  Common  Ground  Station 
concepts,  technologies,  and  prototypes  for 
use  with  the  JSTARS  program. 
Armament  Enhancement  Initiative  (0603639A) 
(HAC  Report  p.  204) 

Total  appropriated:  $. 


Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $21,400,000. 
Total    of   known    and    possible    earmarks: 
$21,400,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  an  additional 
$21,400,000  only  to  continue  concept  explo- 
ration of  the  X-ROD  program.  Since  X-ROD 
is  an  autonomous,  guide-to-hit.  horizontal 
attack  munition  used  against  maneuvering, 
exposed  targets,  the  Committee  believes  that 
the  Army  should  continue  to  pursue  the 
technologies  involved  in  both  the  guide-to- 
hit  and  propulsion  systems. 
52  Caliber.  M109  Self- Propelled  Howitzer  System 
(HAC  Report  P.  204) 

Total  appropriated:  $. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $18,700,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$18,700,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  an  additional 
$18,700,000  only  to  initiate  the  development 
and  operational  testing  required  to  type 
classify  a  XM  282  variant  52  caliber,  155mm 
unicharge  cannon  fitted  with  a  semi-auto- 
matic loading  system. 

Army  Data  Distribution  System  (0603713A)  (HAC 
Report  P.  205) 

Total  appropriated:  $19,757,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $8,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks; 
$8,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  has  included  an  increase  of 
$8,000,000  in  research  and  development  costs 
associated  with  upgrades  to  the  Army  En- 
hanced Position  Location  Reporting  System. 
Single  Channel  Ground  and  Airborne  Radio 
System  (0603746A)  (HAC  Report  P.  205) 

Total  appropriated:  $10,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $10,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$10,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  believes  that  the  Army  should 
continue  the  effort  begun  in  fiscal  year  1993 
and  has  provided  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Aviation— Advanced     Development     (0603301A) 
(MAC  Report  P.  205) 

Total  appropriated:  $16,259,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $10,446,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $    . 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$10,446,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $16,259,000.  an  increase  of 
$5,500,000  over  the  request.  Of  the  amount 
recommended,  not  less  than  $10,446,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  Project  DB45,  Aviation 
Life  Support  Equipment,  with  the  increased 
funding  to  be  applied  to  the  aircrew  inte- 
grated ensemble  ($3,700,000)  and  the  aviation 
integrated  common  helmet  ($1,800,000). 
Logistics  and  Engineer  Equipment — Advanced 
Development  (0603804A)  (HAC  Report  P. 
205) 

Laser  Vibration  Serising  System: 

Total  appropriated:  $19,695,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $    . 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$5,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $5,000,000  only  for  re- 
search on  bridge,  overpass,  and  highway 
structural  integrity  assessments  using  laser 
vibration  sensing  technology.  The  research 
is  to  be  conducted  under  the  aegis  of  the 
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Army's  Belvior  RDT&E  Center.  Bridge  Divi- 
sion, in  addition  to  and  complementing  its 
ongoing  work  on  the  structural  integrity  of 
bridges,  overpasses,  and  highways. 
Aircraft   Avionics   (06O4201A)   (HAC  Report    P 
205) 

Total  appropriated.  S15.061.000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  S 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $10,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recognizes  the  need  to  digitize 
the  avionic  systems  of  the  Army's  scout  and 
attack  helicopter  fleet  in  order  to  hori- 
zontally integrate  ground  and  aviation  as- 
sets. Accordingly,  the  Committee  rec- 
ommends $10,000,000  to  begin  these  upgrades. 
The  Committee  requests  the  Army  to 
prioritize  its  requirement's  and  to  include  its 
plan  to  utilize  the  $10,000,000  in  the  report  on 
Horizontal  Battlefield  Integration.  Out-year 
funding  data  should  also  be  included. 
Electronic  Warfare  Development  90604270A) 
(HAC  Report  P.  206) 

Total  appropriated:  $84,953,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $2,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $24,500,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$24,500,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $2,000,000  only  for  the 
performance  of  the  testing  necessary  for  use 
of  the  Graphite/PEI  composite  heatsinks  in 
the  Advanced  Tactical  Radar  Jammer 
(ATRJ)  and  other  advanced  electronics  pro- 
grams. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $22,500,000  for  the 
development  of  the  countermeasures  trans- 
mitter (ECM)  subsystem  for  TACJAM-A. 
All  Source  Analysis  System  (ASAS)  (0604321A) 
(HAC  Report  P.  206) 

Total  appropriated:  $15,971,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $6,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$6,000,000 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  Of  the 
additional  funds  provided  by  the  Committee. 
$6,000,000  is  only  for  continuing  the  upgrade 
of  the  communications  and  intelligence  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Army's  existing  Single 
Source  Processor— SIGINT  (SSP-S)  and  con- 
tinuing the  development  of  a  light-weight, 
portable  equivalent  for  support  of  contin- 
gency operations  and  low  intensity  conflict 
activities. 

Heavy  Tactical  Vehicles  (06O4622A)  (HAC  Report 
P.  206) 

Total  appropriated:  $2,476,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $2,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$2,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $2,476,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $2,000,000  only  to  expand  the  effort 
started  last  year  to  develop,  fabricate,  and 
test  a  series  of  Palletized  Loan  System 
(PLS)  flat  racks  necessary  for  engineering 
equipment  and  a  Heavy  Repair  Vehicle  which 
makes  use  of  the  PLS  chassis. 
Advanced  Command  and  Control  Vehicle 
(AC2V)  (0604640A)  (HAC  Report  P.  206) 

Total  appropriated:  $28,654,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $2,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$2,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $28,654,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $20,000,000  above  the  budget  re- 
quest. Within  the  additional  $20,000,000  fund- 


ing   provided.    $2,000,000    shall    be    available 
only  for  integration  of  the  vehicle  intercom 
systems  and  mission  module. 
Engineering     Mobility     Equipment     (0604649A) 
(HAC  Report  P.  207) 

Total  appropriated:  $16,404,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $ 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $3,100,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$3,100,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $16,404,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $3,100,000  only  for  Heavy  Assault 
Bridge  Program. 

Automatic       Test       Equipment       Development 
(0604746A)  (HA  Report  p.  207) 

Total  appropriated:  $23,472,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $9,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$9,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $23,472,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $9,000,000  above  the  budget.  The 
Committee  directs  that  the  additional  fund- 
ing provided  for  this  program  only  be  used  to 
develop  test  program  sets  for  the  Apache 
Longbow  and  Kiowa  Warrior. 
Aviation— Engineering  Development  (0604S01A) 
(HA  Report  p.  208) 

Total  appropriated:  $11,033,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $2,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $3,300,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$5,300,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  Army  Air- 
craft Concurrent  Engineering  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion Center:  The  Committee  recommends 
$2,000,000  only  for  a  study  to  establish  the  re- 
quirements for  an  Army  Aircraft  Concurrent 
Engineering.  Test  and  Evaluation  Center. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  Aviation 
Life  Support  System:  The  Committee  rec- 
ommends $9,033,000.  an  increase  of  $3,300,000 
over  the  request  which  shall  be  applied  only 
to  the  aircrew  integrated  helmet  system  P3I 
and  microclimatic  cooling  system  projects 
within  Project  DC45. 

Weapons  and  Munitions— Engineering  Develop- 
ment (06O48O2A)  (HA  Report  p.  20S) 

Toul  appropriated:  $30,365,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $15,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$15,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks: 

Advanced  Rocket  System:  The  Committee 
recommends  $10,000,000  only  for  the  Army's 
portion  of  the  joint  Advanced  Rocket  Sys- 
tem (ARS)  program. 

120mm  Mortar:  The  Committee  recommends 
an  addition  of  $5,000,000  only  for  development 
of  an  120mm  mortar  training  round. 

The  Committee  recommends  $6,303,000.  the 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  request,  only  for  the 
Bunker  Defeat  Munition. 

Combat        Vehicle        Improvement        Program 
(0203735A)  (HAC  Report  P.  209) 

Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  Upgrade: 

Total  appropriated:  $137,572,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $33,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earrftarks: 
$33,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Army  requested  $45,964,000  to  initiate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  A3  model  Bradley  and 
phase  1  of  the  core  electronics  and  inter- 
vehicular  information  system.  The  Commit- 
tee supports  this  effort  which  will  make 
Bradley  modernization  compatible  with  the 
M1A2  upgrade  program  and  recommends  an 


additional  $33,000,000  only  to  accelerate  this 
effort. 

Combat        Vehicle        Improvement        Program 
(0203735 A)  (HAC  Report  P.  209) 

Ml  Abrams  Tank  Upgrade: 

Total  appropriated:  $34,600,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks;  $34,600,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$34,600,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  an  additional 
$34,600,000,  as  follows:  $14,600,000  to  further 
support  the  Initial  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  (TO&E)  efforts  and  an  acceler- 
ated Milestone  III  decision:  and  $20,000,000  to 
upgrade  the  electronic  data  processing,  stor- 
age, and  retrieval  system  of  the  M1A2  to 
take  advantage  of  the  investment  by  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  new  technology 
providing  increased  digital  processing  which 
simultaneously  accommodates  multilingual 
displays. 

MissileJAir  Defense  Product  Improvement  Pro- 
gram (0203801  A)  (HAC  Report  P.  210) 

Total  appropriated:  $68,782,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $9,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$9,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $68,782,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $9,000,000  only  for  the  Army  to  con- 
duct live  fire  tests  utilizing  the  AH-64 
Apache  as  the  test  platform  to  evaluate  near 
term,  low  cost,  off-the-shelf,  high  velocity 
missiles  for  air-to-air  requirements. 
Other  Missile  Product  Improvement  Program 
(0203802A)  (HAC  Report  P.  210) 

Total  appropriated:  $72,438,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $6,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$6,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends: 

Insensitive  Rocket  Motors:  $4,000,000  only  for 
the  Army  to  evaluate  insensitive  rocket  mo- 
tors currently  in  the  munitions  industrial 
base  to  see  if  any  can  be  brought  into  pro- 
duction in  the  near  term.  These  funds  are  to 
qualify  an  insensitive  rocket  motor  for  the 
current  Hellfire  missile  as  opposed  to  a  more 
expensive  development  program  for  an  insen- 
sitive motor. 

Hellfire  Training  Round:  $2,000,000  only  for 
the  Army  to  continue  its  ongoing  dem- 
onstration'proof  of  concept  program  to  de- 
velop a  low-cost  Hellfire  laser-guided  train- 
ing round, 

DOD  High  Energy  Laser  Systems  Test  Facility 
(0605605A)  (HAC  Report  P.  211) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $26,608,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $21,800,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$21,800,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $26,608,000,  an  increase  of 
$21,800,000  above  the  budget  request.  These 
funds  are  to  be  used  only  for  the  continued 
operation  of  HELSTF.  including  $10,000,000 
only  for  the  Sea  Lite  Beam  Director.  These 
funds  are  not  to  be  used  for  any  studies  to 
curtail  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
HELSTF. 

Programwide  Activities  (0605801  A)  (HAC  Report 
P.  211) 

Total  appropriated:  $103,011,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $7,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$7,000,000. 
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Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $103,011,000.  an  increase 
of  $7,000,000  only  for  the  Medical  Diagnostic 
Imaging  Support  (MDIS)  System  tele-imag- 
ing project  in  the  Puget  Sound  Area.  Under 
this  initiative.  Madigan  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter will  provide  MDIS  tele-imaging  support 
for  DOD  and  other  federal  medical  treatment 
facilities  in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 
Munitions  Standardization.  Effectiveness  and 
Safety  (0605805 A)  (HAC  Report  P.  211) 

Total  appropriated:  $23,991,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $6,000,000 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $4,228,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$10,228,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  Plasma 
Centrifugal  Furnace:  The  Committee  rec- 
ommends $6,000,000  only  to  continue  develop- 
ment of  the  plasma  centrifugal  furnace  for 
the  future  utilization  of  plasma  arc  tech- 
nology in  large  scale  demilitarization  and 
hazardous  material  destruction. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  Ammuni- 
tion Demilitarization:  The  budget  includes 
$712,000  for  research  on  the  demilitarization 
of  conventional  ammunition.  The  Committee 
recommends  an  increase  of  $4,228,000  for  a 
total  program  of  demilitarization  research  of 
$5,000,000. 

Manufacturing        Technology        Development 
(0708011  A)  (HAC  Report  P.  212) 

Total  appropriated:  $75,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $75,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$75,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $75,000,000  for  Manufac- 
turing Technology  Development.  These  funds 
include:  $20,000,000  only  for  the  National  De- 
fense Center  for  Environmental  Excellence 
(NDCEE);  $10,000,000  only  to  investigate  com- 
posite manufacturing  technologies;  $8,500,000 
only  for  the  Instrumented  Factory  for  Gears 
(INFAC)  program;  $2,000,000  only  to  continue 
the  effort  to  introduce  advanced  powder  met- 
allurgy disks  into  the  growth  TSOO  engine  of 
the  Comanche  development  program; 
$2,000,000  only  to  link  Army  Centers  of  Excel- 
lence with  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology  (NIST)  manufacturing 
technology  programs;  and  the  balance  of  the 
funding  shall  be  used  for  Army  programs 
which  were  included  in  the  RDT&E  Defense- 
wide  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year 
1994  budget  request. 

Surface/Aerospace    Surveillance    and    Weapons 
Technology  (0602111N)  (HAC  Report  P.  220) 

Total  appropriated:  $92,305,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $25,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$25,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  has  included  a  reduction  of 
$5,000,000  specifically  to  the  Wide  Area  Sur- 
veillance Subprogram.  No  portion  of  this  re- 
duction is  to  be  allocated  to  any  other  sub- 
project  of  this  program  element.  The  Com- 
mittee also  recommends  increases  of 
$25,000,000  only  for  the  free  electron  laser  and 
$5,000,000  only  for  the  Polar  Ozone  Aerosol 
Monitor. 

Surface  Ship  Technology  (0602121N)  (HAC  Re- 
port P.  220) 

Total  appropriated:  $38,795,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $21,300,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$21,300,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $38,795,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $21,300,000.  This  includes: 


$3,300,000  only  for  the  design  of  standard- 
ization shockhardened  air  circuit  breakers; 

$3,000,000  only  for  interactive  electronic 
technical  manual  development  at  the  Navy 
Electronic  Systems  Engineering  Activity 
(NESEA)  at  St.  Inigoes.  Maryland;  and 

$15,000,000  only   for  the  use   of  composite 
technology  in  ship  applications. 
Surface  Ship  Technology  (0602121N)  (HAC  Re- 
port P.  220) 

Total  appropriated:  $38,795,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $3,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$3,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  the  following  initia- 
tives at  St.  Inigoes  to  continue  the  Dem- 
onstration of  the  Interactive  Electronic 
Technical  Manual  (lETM)  technology  for 
achieving  improved  capability  and  reducing 
weight  and  cost: 

$1,000,000  only  for  the  creation  of  standard- 
ized procedures  for  the  acquisition  of  lETM. 
which  will  serve  as  guidelines  for  systems  ac- 
quisition managers; 

$1,000,000  only  for  application  of  multi- 
media technology  to  storage,  presentation, 
and  maintenance  of  C4I  architecture  infor- 
mation, particularly  as  it  relates  to  large, 
diverse  commands;  and 

$1,000,000  only  for  application  of  lETM 
technology  to  training  materials  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Communication  Electronics 
School. 

Mission  Support    Technology   (0602233N)  (HAC 
Report  P.  221) 

Total  appropriated:  $48,224,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $5,601,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $6,600,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$12,201,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  Concern- 
ing aircrew  protection:  $3,666,000  is  only  for 
project  M33I330;  and  $1,935,000  is  only  for 
project  RM33B31. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $48,224,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $13,800,000.  Within  the  amount  pro- 
vided: $5,600,000  is  only  for  projects  associ- 
ated with  aircrew  protection;  and  an  addi- 
tional $1,000,000  is  only  for  development  and 
physiological  testing  or  microencapsulated 
phase  change  materials  for  use  in  extreme 
temperature  protective  clothing. 
Materials  Electronics,  and  Computer  Tech- 
nology (0602234N)  (HAC  Report  P.  221) 

Total  appropriated:  $72,563,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $1,500,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$1,500,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $72,563,000.  an  increase  of 
$1,500,000  which  is  only  to  continue  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  Distributed  Manu- 
facturing Demonstration  Project. 
Undersea  Surveillance  Weapon  Technology 
(0602314N)  (HAC  Report  P.  221) 

Total  appropriated:  $108,960,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $1,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$1,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $108,960,000.  an  increase 
of  $1,000,000  for  battery  research  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  its  1994  bill.  The  Committee 
directs  that  the  traditional  leadership  rules 
and  level  of  participation  by  universities  and 
industry  in  this  program  element  should  be 
maintained. 


Mine  Countermeasures,  Mining,  and  Special 
Warfare  Technology  (0602315N)  (HAC  Re- 
port P.  221) 

Total  appropriated:  $23,944,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $2,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$2,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $23,944,000.  an  increase  of 
$2,000,000  only  for  the  Rapid  Airborne  Mine 
Clearance  System. 

Oceanogrdphic  and  Atmospheric  Technology 
(0602435N)  (HAC  Report  P.  221) 

Total  appropriated:  $47,511,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $9,800,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$9,800,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $47,511,000.  an  increase  of 
$9,800,000  only  for  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  a  cost-effective  remote  semi-auton- 
omous underwater  oceanographic  and  envi- 
ronmental measurement  capability. 
Naval  Biodynamics  Laboratory  (HAC  Report  P. 
222) 

Total  appropriated:  $3,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $3,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$3,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee has  provided  an  additional  $3,000,000 
only  for  the  Naval  Biodynamics  Laboratory 
(NBDL)  and  related  collaborative  research 
between  NBDL  and  the  Advanced  Marine 
Technology  Center.  Of  this  additional 
amount:  $2,000,000  is  in  the  aviation  surviv- 
ability program  (0603216N);  and  $1,000,000  is  in 
the  Medical  development  program  (0603706N). 

The  Committee  directs  the  Navy  to  add 
$2,500,000  of  the  increase  to  the  Navy's  budg- 
et request  for  operations  and  research  at  the 
NBDL. 

Air  Systems  Advanced  Technology  Development 
(060321 7N)  (HAC  Report  P.  222) 

Total  appropriated:  $80,005,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $50,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$50,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $80,005,000.  an  increase  of 
$50,000,000.  Within  that  amount: 

$12,500,000  is  only  for  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  advanced  Anti-Radiation  Guided 
Missile; 

$15,500,000  is  only  for  a  new  project  in 
Shared  Af)erture/Common  Radio  Frequency 
Modular  Systems: 

$13,000,000  is  only  for  open  architecture  ef- 
forts in  project  W0446;  and 

$9,000,000  is  only  for  development  of  inte- 
grated   avionics    racks    using    microencap- 
sulated phase  change  materials. 
Medical  Development  (0603706N)  (HAC  Report 
P.  224) 

Total  appropriated:  $60,148,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $43,192,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$43,192,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $60,148,000.  an  increase  of 
$43,192,000  as  explained  in  the  Medical  sec- 
tion of  this  report. 

Generic  Logistics  Research  and  Development 
Technology  Demonstration  (06037J2N)  (HAC 
Report  p.  224) 

Total  appropriated:  $38,520,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  S. 
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Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $24,800,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks; 
S24.800.000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $38,520,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $24,800,000  only  for  the  following  ac- 
tivities of  Logistics  Engineering  Advanced 
Development:  enhance  printed  circuit  board 
digital  data  packages  through  improved 
character  handling  and  recognition  tech- 
niques: automate  the  creation  of  ■intel- 
ligent" printed  wiring  board  CALS  files:  en- 
hance printed  wiring  board  digital  data 
packages  through  automated  bill  of  mate- 
rials entry:  integrate  printed  circuit  board 
functional  testing  data  into  a  CALS-com- 
plaint  reverse  engineering  program:  develop 
a  system  to  automate  the  quality  assurance 
and  digital  technical  data  packages:  provide 
CALS  enhancement  of  the  virtual  business 
and  manufacturing  environment:  and  for  the 
Aviation  Supply  Office,  reduce  systemsub- 
system  repair  and  acquisition  cost  analysis. 
Advanced  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Technology 
90603747S)  (HAC  Report  p.  224) 

Total  appropriated:  $68,172,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $19,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$19,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $68,172,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $19,000,000  as  recommended  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  its  1994 
bill,  of  which:  $4,000,000  is  only  for  extended 
echo  ranging:  and  $15,000,000  is  only  for  low- 
low  frequency  active  technology. 

Within  the  latter  amount.  $5,000,000  is  only 
for  acoustic  projectors. 

Fiber  Optic  Acousltc  Sensor  Systems  (HAC  Re- 
port p.  223> 

Total  appropriated:  $10,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $ 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $10,000,000 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$10,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $10,000,000  only  to 
continue  technology  efforts  in  this  area  with 
the  objective  of  further  reducing  the  cost  of 
wideaperture  arrays:  developmg  common  op- 
tical towed  arrays  for  surface  ships  and  sub- 
marines and  undertaking  a  manufacturing 
technology  program  for  efficient  transition 
of  fiber  optic  acoustic  sensor  systems  from 
development  into  production. 
Aviation  Survivability  (0603216N)  (HAC  Report 
P.  225) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $23,072,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $11,518,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $9,400,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$20,918,000 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee directs  that  the  Navy  fund  all  activi- 
ties as  budgeted,  and  that  a  total  of 
$11,518,000  is  available  only  for  Project  W0584. 
Aircrew  Systems  Technology. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  Of  this 
amount:  $2,000,000  is  only  for  the  Naval  Bio- 
dynamics  Laboratory  as  previously  discussed 
in  this  section:  and  $7,400,000  is  only  for  air- 
crew systems  technology. 

The  $7,400,000  increase  is  only  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  aircrew  Integrated  life  sup- 
port system  (♦$4,700,000):  aircrew  integrated 
ensemble  (+$1,200,000):  and  the  advanced  hel- 
met vision  system  (♦$1,500,000). 
Advanced  Submarine  Combat  Systems  Develop- 
ment (0603S04N)  (HAC  Report  P  226) 

Total  appropriated:  $23,341,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $4,000,000. 


Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$4,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $23,341,000.  an  increase  of 
$3,000,000.  $4,000,000  is  only  for  fiber  optic 
acoustic  sensor  systems  as  described  earlier 
in  this  report. 

Advanced     Submarine     System     Development 
(0603561S)  (HAC  Report  P.  226) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $142,068,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $17,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$17,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks: 
$17,000,000  is  only  for  development  of  dry 
deck  shelters  for  the  SSN-688  class  sub- 
marines. 

Advanced  Surface  Machinery  System  (0603573N) 
(HAC  Report  P.  226) 

Total  appropriated:  $92,328,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $7,500,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$7,500,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  $7,500,000 
is  only  for  development  of  a  permanent  mag- 
net motor. 

Marine  Corps  Assault  Vehicles  (06036IIM)  (HAC 
Report  P.  226) 

Total  appropriated:  $28,554,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $8,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$8,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $28,554,000.  an  increase  of 
$8,000,000.  as  proposed  in  House  authorization 
legislation  to  continue  work  on  the  Strati- 
fied Charge  Rotary  Engine 
Ship  Self  Defense  (0603755N)  (HAC  Report  P. 
227) 

Total  appropriated:  $341,904,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $12,800,000 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $96,900,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$109,700,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $341,904,000.  an  increase 
of  $104,700,000.  Within  the  increase:  an  addi- 
tional $6,000,000  only  for  cooperative  engage- 
ment multi-function  self  aligned  gate  tech- 
nology: $3,000,000  is  only  for  continued  devel- 
opment and  qualification  of  the  Enhanced 
Lethality  Cartridge  20mm  CIWS  ammuni- 
tion: and  $3,800,000  only  for  the  Naval  Elec- 
tronic Systems  Engineering  Activity 
(NESEA)  at  St.  Inigoes.  Maryland  tv  con- 
tinue developing  a  multi-sensor  data  Vision 
capability  for  the  Ship  Self  Defense  System 
(SSDS).  \ 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  vhe 
Committee  recommends  $341,904,000.  anMn- 
crease  of  $104,700,000.  Within  the  increase: 
$20,000,000  is  only  for  demonstration  of  an 
airship  which  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  authorized  in  the  RDT&E.  De- 
fense-wide appropriation:  $25,000,000  is  only 
for  E-2E-3  aircraft  integration  of  coopera- 
tive engagement  capability  as  recommended 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
its  1994  bill:  an  additional  $20,000,000  is  only 
to  cover  shortfalls  in  cooperative  engage- 
ment capability  as  recommended  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  its  1994 
bill:  a  net  reduction  of  $1,000,000  is  explained 
in  a  classified  letter  accompanying  this  re- 
port: $3,000,000  is  only  to  test  excess  B-52G 
aircraft  ECM  systems  on  a  Navy  mine- 
sweeper: $11,000,000  is  only  for  Quick  Reac- 
tion Combat  Capability:  $3,800,000  is  only  for 


the  Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineering 
Activity  multi-sensor  data  fusion  program: 
$8,900,000  is  only  for  sealiftvtanker  ship  pro- 
tection: and  $5,000,000  is  only  for  a  prompt 
test  and  evaluation  of  a  25mm  or  30mm  sta- 
bilized, rapid  fire  gun  mount  with  associated 
for  control  system,  abroad  a  front  line  com- 
batant. 

Gun    Weapon    System    Technology    (0603795N) 
(HAC  Report  P.  228) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $38,247,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $10,500,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $10,500,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$21,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $38,247,000,  an  increase  of 
$21,000,000  of  which:  $10,500,000  is  only  for  the 
advance  gun  weapons  systems  project  at  the 
Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center.  Crane  Divi- 
sion. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $38,247,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $21,000,000  of  which:  $2,000,000  Is 
only  for  electric  gun  technology:  and 
$8,500,000  is  only  for  electro-thermal  gun  de- 
velopment. 

AV-3B    Engineering    Development    (06042I4N) 
(HAC  Report  P.  228) 

Total  appropriated:  $19,784,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $1,500,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$1,500,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $19,784,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $1,500,000  only  for  the  adaptation 
and  integration  of  the  launcher  rail  chaff 
dispenser  on  the  aircraft. 

P-3  Modernization  (0604221S)  (HAC  Report  P. 
228) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $21,634,000. 

SubtoUl  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $6,500,000. 

ToUl  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$6,500,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $21,634,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $6,500,000  only  for  a  deuiled  engi- 
neering, manufacturing,  and  cost  analysis 
study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  initiat- 
ing a  P-3  airframe  conversion  program. 
Air  Crew  Systems  Development  (0604264 N)  (HAC 
Report  P.  228) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $14,976,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $3,850,000. 

ToUl  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$3,850,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $14,976,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $3,850,000  only  for  the  following 
items:  $3,100,000  for  AILSS/Navy  Combat 
Edge:  and  $750,000  for  the  advanced  helmet 
vision  system. 

Aegis   Combat    System   Engineering'  (0604307S) 
(HAC  Report  P.  229) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $103,995,000. 

SubtoUl  of  known  earmarks:  $23,000,000. 

SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

ToUl  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$23,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  Within 
the  amount  provided:  $5,000,000  is  only  for 
the  LM-2500R  turbine  engine  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  its  1994  bill:  and  $18,000,000  is 
only  for  development  of  the  aeroderivative 
gas  turbine  engine  for  naval  applications 
such  as  destroyers. 

Submarine  Tactical  Warfare  System  (0604562N) 
(HAC  Report  P.  229) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $34,427,000. 
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Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $ 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $9,000,000. 

ToUl  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$9,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $34,427,000,  an  increase  of 
$9,000,000  only  to  initiate  a  competition  for  a 
common  ring  laser  gyro  navigation  system 
for  submarines  and  surface  ships. 
Navy  Tactical  Computer  Resources  (0604574N) 
(HAC  Report  P.  230) 

Total  appropriated:  $22,572,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $5,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$5,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $22,572,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $5,000,000  only  for  the  AN/UYH-16 
optical  device. 

Ship  Self  Defense  (0604755N)  (HAC  Report  P. 
230) 

Total  appropriated:  $118,860,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $12,200,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$12,200,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $118,860,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $2,100,000.  An  increase  of:  $9,200,000 
is  recommended  to  accelerate  development 
of  the  SPQ-9I  radar:  and  an  additional 
$3,000,000  Is  for  the  Thermal  Imaging  Sensor. 

A  reduction  of  $10,100,000  for  upgrades  to 
SLQ-32  is  also  recommended. 
NavigaliowlD  System  (0604777N)  (HAC  Report 
P.  230) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $83,047,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $3,000,000. 

ToUl  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$3,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $83,047,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $3,000,000  for  non-cooperative  target 
recognition. 

Consolidated    Training    Systems    Development 
(0204571N)  (HAC  Report  P.  231) 

Total  appropriated:  $46,200,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $9,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$9,000,000. 

Description     of    possible    earmarks:     The 
Committee    recommends   $46,200,000.    an    in- 
crease of  $9,000,000  only  for  the  OUTBOARD 
trainer. 
F-I4  Upgrade  (0205667.X)  (HAC  Report  P.  231) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $149,995,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $78,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$78,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $149,995,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $78,000,000  as  recommended  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  its  1994 
bill.  Within  this  amount:  $25,000,000  is  for  the 
pre-deployment  upgrade:  and  $53,000,000  is 
only  for  the  F/A-14  configuration  of  the  air- 
craft. 

Marine     Corps     Command/Control/Communica- 
tions (0206626M)  (HAC  Report  P.  232) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $46,735,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $10,000,000. 

ToUl  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$10,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $46,735,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $10,000,000  for  the  TPS-59  low  radar 
cross  section  capability  program. 


Technical  Information  Services  (HAC  Report  P. 
232) 

Total  appropriated:  $14,773,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $4,500,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$4,500,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $14,773,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $4,500,000  only  for  the  Advanced 
Technical  Information  Support  project. 
Test  and  Evaluation  Support  (0605864N)  (HAC 
Report  P.  233) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $293,422,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $1,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$1,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  $1,000,000 
is  only  to  continue  the  ongoing  HIDDENSEE 
project  in  support  of  test  and  evaluation  pro- 
grams and  fleet  training  exercises  to  provide 
technical  knowledge  of  advanced  commu- 
nications and  control  systems. 
Manufacturer  Technology  Development  (HAC 
Report  P.  233) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $205,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

ToUl  of  known  and  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $205,000,000  for  manufac- 
turing technology.  Within  that  amount: 

$10,000,000  is  only  for  the  National  Ship- 
building Initiative  as  recommended  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  its  1994 
bill; 

$40,000,000  is  only  for  the  National  Center 
for  Excellence  in  MeUlworking  Technology: 

$8,000,000  is  only  for  the  Life  Cycle  Im- 
provements through  Networking  Critical 
(LINO  manufacturing  technologies  program; 

$11,000,000  is  only  for  the  National  Center 
for  Advanced  Gear  Manufacturing  Tech- 
nologies:    ^ 

$13,500,000  is  only  for  the  Surface  Engineer- 
ing and  Material  Characterization  Facility 
managed  by  the  Navy's  Laser  Joining  Cen- 
ter; 

$8,000,000  is  only  for  the  Center  of  Excel- 
lence in  Ship  Hull  Designs  and  Electrical 
Systems; 

$5,000,000  is  only  to  link  Navy  Centers  of 
Excellence  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology: 

$3,000,000  is  only  for  fiberoptic  acoustic 
sensor  systems; 

$12,000,000  is  only  for  the  Electronic  Manu- 
facturing Productivity  Facility: 

$5,000,000  is  only  for  a  manufacturing 
producibility  center  at  the  Louisville.  Ken- 
tucky site  of  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Cen- 
ter, Crane  Division: 

$4,000,000  is  only  for  the  Center  of  Excel- 
lence for  Best  Manufacturing  Practices: 

$3,000,000  is  only  to  continue  operation  of 
the  Joining  Centei"; 

$3,000,000  is  only  for  the  Center  of  Excel- 
lence for  Energetic  Material  Manufacturing 
at  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center.  Indian 
Head.  Maryland; 

The  Committee  direct^  that  the  1994  level 
of  effort  for  the  National  Center  for  Excel- 
lence in  Metalworking  Technology  be  con- 
tinued in  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request 
to  Congress;  and 

The  Navy  is  directed  to  use  $18,000,000  of 
this  appropriation  to  fund  the  continued 
R&D  and  transition  to  production  of  all  of 
the  ongoing  ductile  cast  iron  5  inch  54  (i.e.. 
HE.  Hi  Frag  and  Cargo)  and  76mm  projectile 
programs. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $205,000,000  for  man- 
ufacturing technology.  Within  that  amount: 


$7,000,000  is  only  for  multifunction  self- 
aligned  gate  technology: 

$2,000,000  is  only  for  laser  assisted  manu- 
facturing: 

$2,500,000  is  only  for  spray  forming  re- 
search; 

$8,200,000  is  only  for  the  EA-6B  Prowler  up- 
grade; 

$18,000,000  is  only  for  the  cast  ductile  iron 
program: 

$27,900,000  is  only  for  the  Great  Lakes  Com- 
posites Consortium: 

$500,000  is  only  for  Uconite  process  tech- 
nology: 

$9,500,000  is  only  for  Joint  Logistics  Sys- 
tems Command  Rapid  Acquisition  of  Manu- 
factured Parts  migrations: 

$2,000,000  is  only  for  the  Navy  fleet-of-the- 
future  program:  and 

$750,000  is  only  for  electro-optics  manufac- 
turing. 
Seismic  Research  (HAC  Report  P.  238) 

Total  appropriated:  $27,409,000. 

SubtoUl  of  known  earmarks:  $27,409,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Toul  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$27,409,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee strongly  supports  the  basic  seismic 
research  program  established  by  the  Air 
Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research,  and 
therefore:  approves  Defense  Research 
Sciences  (PE0601102F.  project  2309)  funding  of 
$7,000,000  only  for  the  Joint  Seismic  Pro- 
gram; $14,000,000  only  for  capiulization  of 
the  Global  Seismic  Network,  both  adminis- 
tered by  the  Incorporated  Research  Institu- 
tions for  Seismology;  $4,409,000  for  univer- 
sity-based seismic  research;  and  $2,000,000  to 
the  Geophysics  program  (PE0602101F.  project 
7600).  only  for  contractual  research  to  be 
managed  by  the  Phillips  Laboratory  Geo- 
physics Directorate. 
Geophysics  (0602101 F)  (HAC  Report  P.  239) 

Toul  appropriated:  $37,252,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $7,000,000. 

Toul  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$7,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $37,252,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $7,000,000  to  the  budget  request. 
Within  these  funds:  $2,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  as  addressed  under  the  heading 
-Seismic  Research"  above,  and  $5,000,000 
only  to  upgrade  compuUtional  resources  to 
detect  the  detonation  of  low-yield  nuclear 
devices. 
Materials  (0602120F)  (HAC  Report  P.  239) 

Total  appropriated:  $71,305,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $500,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$500,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $71,305,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $500,000  only  for  Remote  Aircraft 
Fatigue  Sensing. 

Aerospace  Propulsion  (0602203F)  (HAC  Report 
P.  239) 

Toul  appropriated:  $81,100,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $3,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$3,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $81,100,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $3,000,000  only  to  support  the  ongo- 
ing research  project  on  endothermic  jet  fuels 
including  coal-based  fuels. 
Roclcet  Propulsion  and  Astronautics  Technology 
(0602302F)  (HAC  Report  P.  239) 

Toul  appropriated:  $51,137,000. 
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Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  S. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $11,106,000 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
SI  1.106.000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  believes  these  progrrams  to  be  a 
high  priority  and  recommends  J51. 137.000.  a 
total  increase  of  $11,106,000,  with  the  increase 
allocated  as  follows:  $10,000,000  for 
Thermionics  Space  Power  Program;  $854,000 
for  Space  Systems  Propulsion  Technology: 
and  $252,000  for  Missile  System  Propulsion 
Technology. 

Advanced     Materials     for     Weapon     Systems 
(0603112F)  (HAC  Report  P.  240) 

Total  appropriated:  $25,825,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $10,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$10,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $25,825,000.  an  increase  of 
$10,000,000  only  for  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Industrial  Competitiveness 
(NCIC).  near  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  Ohio. 

Crew  Systems  and  Personnel  Protection   Tech- 
nology (0603232F)  (HAC  Report  P.  240) 

Total  appropriated:  $12,960,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $2,500,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$2,500,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $12,960,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $2,500,000  above  the  request:  Ad- 
vanced Life  Support  The  Air  Force  requested 
$1,038,000  for  Advanced  Life  Support.  The 
Committee  recommends  $3,538,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $2,500,000  only  for  Project  2830. 
Sational  Aero  Space  Plane  Technology  Program 
(0603269F)  (HAC  Report  P.  240) 

Total  appropriated:  $80,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $36,741,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$36,741,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $80,000,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $36,741,000  above  the  request.  These 
funds  support  the  joint  Department  of  De- 
fense'National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration restructured  National  Aero 
Space  Plane  (NASP)  technology  program  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  This  funding  is  provided  con- 
tingent upon  compliance  with  section  242  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1993. 

Space  and  Missile  Rocket  Propulsion  (0603302F) 
(HAC  Report  P.  240) 

Total  appropriated:  $11,430,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $1,403,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$1,403,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $11,430,000,  an  in- 
crease of:  $937,000  for  Space  Systems  Propul- 
sion Technology:  and  $466,000  for  Missile  Sys- 
tems Propulsion  Technology. 
Space  Subsystems  Technology  (0603428F)  (HAC 
Report  P  240) 

Total  appropriated:  $8,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $8,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$8,000,000. 

Description  of  know  earmarks:  No  funds 
were  requested  for  this  program.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $8,000,000  solely  to  con- 
tinue the  HAVE  GAZE  program. 
Advanced  Radiation  Technology  (0603605F) 
(HAC  Report  P.  240) 

Total  appropriated;  $78,315,000. 


Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $900,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $22,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$22,900,000 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  High 
Power  MicrouHive  (HPM)  Technology  To  en- 
sure stable  and  continued  High  Power  Micro- 
wave (HPM)  development,  the  Committee 
recommends  an  additional  $900,000,  providing 
$11,600,000  only  for  project  3152 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  Ezcimer 
Laser  The  Committee  recommends 
$22,000,000  only  for  the  Excimer  Laser  Tech- 
nology Development  Program. 
Civil  and  Environmental  Engineering  Tech- 
nology (0603723 F)  (HAC  Report  P.  241) 

Total  appropriated:  $13,435,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $5,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$5,000,000 

Description    of    known    earmarks:    Spray 
Casting        The       Committee       recommends 
$5,000,000  only   to  continue   development  of 
production  scale  spray  casting  equipment. 
B-IB  (0604226F)  (HAC  Report  P.  241) 

Total  appropriated:  $126,543,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $33,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$33,900,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  Electronic 
Countermeasure  (ECM)  systems:  The  Commit- 
tee recommends  $25,000,000  and  directs  that 
the  ECM  risk  reduction  effort  involve  no  less 
than  three  candidate  systems. 

Relative  Targeting  System/GPS- Aided  Muni- 
tion (RTS/GAM):  The  Committee  recommends 
$8,000,000  only  for  a  Relative  Targeting  Sys- 
tem demonstration  to  determine  if  upgrad- 
ing the  B-l's  radar  will  provide  the  capabil- 
ity to  employ  interim  precision  weapons. 
B  2  Advanced  Technology  Bomber  (0604240F) 
(HAC  Report  P  242) 

Total  appropriated:  $838,497,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $48,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$48,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  GPS- 
Aided  Targeting  SystemyQ PS-aided  Munition 
(GAT&GAM):  The  Committee  recommends 
an  additional  $48,000,000  for  GATSGAM  de- 
velopment effort. 
B-S2  Squadrons  (0101113F)  (HAC  Report  P.  242) 

Total  appropriated:  $6,300,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $6,300,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$6,300,000 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $6,300,000  only  to  com- 
plete Have  Lite  technology  development  ef- 
forts, which  will  further  reduce  the  unit  cost 
of  subsequent  Have  Nap  missile  procure- 
mert. 
KC'135S  (0401218F)  (HAC  Report  P.  243) 

Total  appropriated:  $3,441,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $3,441,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$3,441,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $3,441,000  only  to  con- 
tinue the  Improved  Air  Refueling  System 
(lARS). 

Computer    Resources    Management    Technology 
(0604740F)  (HAC  Report  P.  246) 

Total  appropriated:  $16,137,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $9,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 


Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$9,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $16,137,000.  an  increase  of 
$9,000,000  only  for  the  Computer  Resource 
Development  Program  (CARDS). 
Threat  Simulator  Development  (0604256F)  (HAC 
Report  P.  247) 

Total  appropriated:  $46,962,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $12,600,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$12,600,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $46,962,000.  an  increase  of 
$12,600,000  only  for  the  Real-Time  Electro- 
magnetic Digitally  Controlled  Analyzer 
Processor  (REDCAP)  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Threat  Simulator  Development  (0604256F)  (HAC 
Report  P  247) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $10,670,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $10,670,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  ixjssible  earmarks: 
$10,670,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee also  recommends  $10,670,000.  the 
budget  request,  only  for  the  Electronic  Com- 
bat Integration  Test  (ECIT)  facility  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base. 

Navigation.' Radar 'Sled      Tract      Test      Support 
(0605708F)  (HAC  Report  P.  248) 

Total  appropriated:  $31,813,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $3,500,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  eannarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$3,500,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $31,813,000,  an  increase  of 
$3,500,000  only  to  initiate  Phase  II.  magnetic 
levitation  prototyping  and  initial  electro- 
magnetic propulsion  design,  for  the  High  Ve- 
locity Sled  Tract  at  Holloman  Air  Force 
Base,  New  Mexico. 

Medium  Launch  Vehicles  (0305I19F)  (HAC  Re- 
port P.  248) 

Total  appropriated:  $41,336,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $41,336,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks; 
$41,336,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  As  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  report  under  Space 
and  Related  Activities,  the  Committee  has 
added  a  total  of  $37,000,000  for  improvements 
to  the  space  launch  ground  infrastructure.  In 
order  to  ensure  that  this  modernization 
keeps  pace  with  deployment  of  the  medium 
lift  Spacelifter  launch  vehicle,  it  is  directed 
that  $15,000,000  be  allocated  to  the  Western 
Space  Launch  Facility  and  $22,000,000  to  the 
Eastern  Space  Launch  Facility.  The  Com- 
mittee stipulates  that  these  funds  are  to  be 
used  solely  to  begin  a  long  term  ground  in- 
frastructure modernization  program  at  these 
two  locations.  As  also  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  report,  the  Committee  has  transferred  a 
total  of  $16,336,000  to  this  program  from  the 
Reentry  System  Launch  Program  (0101213F). 
Finally,  the  Committee  has  included  a  re- 
duction, without  prejudice,  of  $12,000,000  to 
reflect  the  probable  delay  in  the  requirement 
for  the  medium  Launch  Vehicle  III  program 
due  to  slippage  in  the  availability  of  the 
Global  Positioning  System  Block  IIR  pay- 
load. 

Titan  Space  Launch  Vehicles  (0305144F)  (HAC 
Report  P.  248) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $6,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $6,000,000. 
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Total  of  known  and  po^ible  earmarks: 
$6,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks;  No  funds 
are  requested  in  the  Titan  Space  Launch  Ve- 
hicles program  for  the  Centaur  Processing 
Facility.  The  Committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  $6,000,000  solely  for  this  required 
new  facility. 

Manufacturing        Technology        Development 
(0708011 F)  (HAC  Report  P.  249) 

Total  appropriated:  $130,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $70,400,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $  . 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$70,400,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $130,000,000  for  Manufac- 
turing Technology  Development.  This  in- 
cludes: $60,000,000  only  for  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Manufacturing  Sciences  (NCMS); 
$7,200,000  only  for  the  Computer-aided  Acqui- 
sition and  Logistics  Support  Technology 
Transfer  (CATT)  program  within  the  Air 
Force  Material  Command  tc  enhance  the  ad- 
vanced logistic  facility's  ability  to  test  and 
rapidly  deploy  Computer  Aided  Acquisition 
and  Logistics  Support  (CALS)  to  the  private 
sector  and  establish  cooperative  research 
and  development  agreements  with  area  in- 
dustries and  institutions  through  establish- 
ment of  a  test  site  for  technology  develop- 
ment at  Oklahoma  City  Air  Logistics  center 
and  authorization  of  a  CATT  Special  Project 
Office  (SPO);  $2,000,000  only  to  continue  the 
development  of  a  ductile  cast  iron  solidifica- 
tion/pattern definition  simulation;  and 
$1,200,000  only  for  Platform  for  the  Auto- 
mated Construction  of  Intelligent  Systems 
(PACIS). 

The  balance  of  the  funding  shall  be  used 
for  Air  Force  programs  which  were  included 
in  the  RDT&E  Defense-side  appropriation  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request. 
University  Research  Initiatives  (0601103D)  (HAC 
Report  P.  253) 

Total  appropriated:  $274,611,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $ 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $90,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
S90.000.000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $274,611,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $32,000,000  as  recommended  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  its  1994 
bill.  Within  this  amount:  $55,000,000  in  only 
for  Augrmentation  Awards  for  Science  and 
Education  Training;  and  $20,000,000  is  only 
for  an  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate 
Competitive  Research  (EPSCOR)  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Focused   Research    Initiative   (06011I0D)    (HAC 
Report  P.  254) 

Total  appropriated:  $20,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  S 

SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $10,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
SIO.000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks;  The 
Committee  recommends  that  within  the 
amount  provided.  $10,000,000  is  only  for 
projects  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Medical  Technology  Testbed  to  pro- 
vide seed  funds  for  developing  products  for 
defense  technologies  in  health  care,  aimed  at 
reducing  health-case  costs. 
Computing  Systems  and  Communicqiions  Tech- 
nology ((m2301E)  (HAC  Report  Pr'2Si) 

Total  appropriated:  $272,789,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $11,700,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $ 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$11,700,000. 


Description  of  known  earmarks:  An  in- 
crease of;  $7,000,000  only  for  ASSET:  and 
$4,700,000  only  for  development  of  non-seis- 
mic technology  for  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion. 

Tactical  Technology  (0602702E)  (HAC  Report  P. 
255) 

Total  appropriated:  $156,541,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $12,650,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $ 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks; 
$12,650,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks;  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $156,541,000.  an  increase 
of  $12,650,000  of  which:  $1,750,000  is  only  for  an 
advanced  landing  system;  $5,500,000  Is  only 
for  metal-coated  ceramic  microsphere  tech- 
nology for  low  observable  applications:  and 
$5,400,000  is  only  for  the  Speakeasy  commu- 
nications project. 

Integrated  Command  and  Control  Technology 
(0602708E)  (HAC  Report  P.  255) 

Total  appropriated:  $125,014,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $25,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $  . 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$25,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  Within 
this  amount.  $25,000,000  is  only  for  part  of  a 
two  year.  $50,000,000  project  to  establish  a 
pilot  demonstration  facility  that  will  expe- 
dite the  development  of  manufacturing  tech- 
nology for  active  matrix  liquid  crystal  dis- 
plays (AMLCDs). 

Materials        and        Electronics        Technology 
(0602712E)  (HAC  Report  P.  256) 

Total  appropriated:  $303,200,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks;  $95,200,000. 

SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks;  $30,700,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$125,900,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  This  in- 
cludes increases  only  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: $77,700,000  as  recommended  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  its  1994 
bill;  $4,000,000  only  for  multi-chip  modules; 
and  $13,500,000  only  for  the  California  ORTA 
Foundation  as  the  first  Increment  in  support 
of  the  Joint  Casting  Emission  Reduction 
project,  which  is  projected  to  be  completed 
over  a  five  year  period  for  $40,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  $9,500,000 
only  for  infrared  sensitive  materials; 
$13,500,000  only  for  the  Joint  Casting  Emis- 
sion Reduction  Project;  $5,000,000  is  only  to 
continue  the  coal  utilization  center;  and 
$2,700,000  is  only  to  establish  a  materials  re- 
search program  to  address  scientific  ad- 
vances through  cross-disciplinary  activities 
and  potential  breakthroughs  in  the  following 
areas  including  high  performance  materials, 
electro-optical  materials,  and  catalysis. 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (0602715H)  (HAC  Re- 
port P.  257) 

Total  appropriated:  $238,388,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $3,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks;  $8,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks; 
$11,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  An  in- 
crease of  $4,000,000  only  for  ongoing  bio- 
environmental  hazards  research. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  An  in- 
crease of:  $3,000,000  only  for  the  Nevada  oper- 
ations office  for  evaluating  and  assisting  the 
transfer  of  technologies  developed  at  the  Ne- 
vada Test  Site  to  the  private  section,  devel- 
opment of  infrastructure  to  support  future 
defense  program  needs  at  the  Nevada  Test 
Site,  and  environmental  aspects  of  new  or 
proposed  projects  seeking  to  locate  at  the 
Test  Site;  and  $4,000,000  and  directs  the  De- 


fense Nuclear  Agency  to  continue  its  ongo- 
ing high  risk  interdisciplinary  bioenviron- 
mental  hazards  research  into  the  health,  en- 
gineering and  basic  science  aspects  of  envi- 
ronmental problems  of  special  interest  to  the 
Department. 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (HAC  Report  P.  259) 

Total  appropriated:  $2,870,040,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $6,500,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $97,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$103,500,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  $6,500,000 
of  theater  missile  defense  funds  are  only  for 
the  classified  HAVE  YAK  program. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks; 
$97,000,000  only  for  the  ERINT  missile  and  to 
require  that  the  Defense  Department  execute 
the  PAC-III  missile  acquisition  strategy 
which  it  justified  to  the  Congress  during 
hearings  this  year. 

Experimental  Evaluation  of  Major  Innovative 
Technology  (0603226E)  (HAC  Report  P.  260) 

Total  appropriated:  $617,098,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $ 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $    . 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks:  $ 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  the  following  increases: 
$50,000,000  for  fuel  cells;  $28,900,000  for  pro- 
grams transferred  from  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  Organization;  $5,000,000  for  gamma- 
gamma  resonance  imaging;  $1,000,000  for  fire 
detection  technology;  and  $1,000,000  for  nu- 
clear waste  monitoring. 

The  Committee  recommends  increases 
only  for  the  following  purposes:  $16,000,000 
for  multi-function  self  aligned  gate  gallium 
arsenide  wideband  module  development  for 
shipboard  radar  and  electronic  warfare  use; 
$6,000,000  only  for  critical  technology  valida- 
tion of  the  ASTOVL  direct  life  concept; 
$3,000,000  is  only  for  the  Large  Millimeter 
Telescope;  $5,000,000  only  for  SELENE  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  its  fiscal  year  1994  report;  and 
$4,000,000  only  for  unmanned  undersea  vehi- 
cle solid  polymer  fuel  cells. 

Concerning  fuel  cells;  $5,000,000  is  only  for 
phosphoric  acid  fuel  cells  to  be  managed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Army;  $5,000,000  is  only 
for  proton  exchange  membrane  fuel  cells; 
$1,000,000  is  only  for  monolithic  solid  oxide 
fuel  cells;  and  $34,500,000  is  only  for  carbon- 
ate based  fuel  cells. 

Strategic    Environmental    Research    (0603716D) 
(HAC  Report  P.  262) 

Total  appropriated:  $67,958,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks;  $61,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $ 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$61,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  Within 
the  amount  provided:  $5,000,000  is  only  for 
the  Consortium  for  International  Earth 
Science  Informational  Network;  $2,200,000  is 
only  for  Global  Acoustic  Mapping  of  Ocean 
Temperatures;  $7,500,000  is  only  for  a  plasma- 
disposal  project  at  Fort  Belvoir;  $3,500,000  is 
only  for  the  National  Environmental  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Center;  $1,400,000  is  only 
for  a  spectrometer  air  quality  monitor; 
$100,000  is  only  for  encapsulation  of  solid 
waste;  $37,800,000  is  for  Phase  I  projects;  and 
$3,500,000  be  made  available  only  to  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Education  and  Train- 
ing Center  for  research,  planning  and  dem- 
onstration purposes  of  the  Center. 
Computer  Aided  Logistics  Support  (0603736D) 
(HAC  Report  P.  263) 

Total  appropriated:  $23,224,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $    . 
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Subtoul  of  possible  earmarks:  $12,800,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$12,800,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  Within 
the  amount  provided:  $2,800,000  is  only  for  de- 
velopment of  a  CALS-compliant  Standard- 
ized Project  Description:  $5,000,000  is  only  for 
the  Defense  Department  to  develop  a  plan 
that  sets  forth  a  clear  articulation  of  vision, 
strate^,  and  tactics  for  implementation  of 
the  CALS  program;  and  $5,000,000  only  to  ac- 
celerate the  CALS  program  within  the  De- 
fense Department  aind  United  States  indus- 
try. 

Manufacturing  Technology  (0603739E)  (HAC  Re- 
port P.  263) 

Total  appropriated:  $342,340,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $47,543,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $ 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$47,543,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $342,340,000.  an  increase 
of  $42,743,000.  This  includes  an  increase  of: 
$27,543,000  recommended  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  its  1994  bill  for  ad- 
vanced lithography; 

Within  the  amount  provided  for  advanced 
lithography:  $2,200,000  is  only  for  coronary 
angtogrraphy;  and  $3,000,000  is  only  for  dual 
energy  digital  subtraction  angiography; 
$20,000,000  only  for  a  cost-shared,  cooperative 
effort  with  industry  to  develop  environ- 
mentally conscious  manufacturing  of  elec- 
tronics systems  based  on  an  industry-devel- 
oped roadmap. 

Consolidated        DOD        Software        Initiative 
(0603756D)  (HAC  Report  P  264). 

Total  appropriated:  $31,651,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $22,500,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $ 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$22,500,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $31,651,000.  an  increase  of 
$22,500,000  of  which:  $10,000,000  is  only  for  the 
National  Applied  Software  Engineering  Cen- 
ter: $5,000,000  is  only  for  the  Software  Man- 
agers' Network;  and  $7,500,000  is  only  for  the 
Reuse  Technology  Adoption  Program. 
Rocket  Motor  Demilitamation  Program 
(0604704D)  (HAC  Report  P.  264) 

Total  appropriated:  $27,267,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $2,000,000 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $13,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$15,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $27,267,000.  an  increase  of 
$15,000,000  of  which:  $2,000,000  is  only  for 
projects  at  the  Longhom  Army  Ammunition 
Plant  to  Include  design,  test,  and  process 
prove-out  for  demilreclamation  of  rocket 
motor  propellant  and  pyrotechnic  material 
using  cryofractured.  high  pressure  wash  out 
and  air  curtain  destructors  and  other  tech- 
nologies that  are  under  development. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $27,267,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $15,000,000  of  which:  $6,000,000  is 
only  for  disposal  of  energetic  materials;  and 
$7,000,000  is  only  for  disposal  of  strategic 
missiles  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 
DOD/CTC  Joint  CALS  Initiative  (HAC  Report  p. 
264) 

Total  appropriated:  $52,000,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $30,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $    . 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$30,000,000 

Description  of  known  earmarks;  The  Com- 
mittee directs  that  of  the  total  fiscal  year 


1994  CSRC  program  funds  recommended: 
$30,000,000  is  specifically  earmarked  only  for 
the  CSRC  operated  by  CTC  for  the  following 
tri-service  initiatives: 

1.  $4,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
FCIM  Tested  Facility  initiative  In  collabora- 
tion with  the  Department's  Joint  Center  for 
FCIM; 

2.  $2,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Col- 
laborative Application  Protocol  Develop- 
ment initiative  in  collaboration  with  the 
IGE&PDES  Organization  (IPO); 

3.  $2,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Man- 
ufactured Product  Data  Standards  initiative 
in  collaboration  with  national  industrial  in- 
terest groups,  such  as.  but  not  limited  to. 
the  Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers. 
American  Foundrymen's  Society.  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers.  American  National 
Standards  Institute.  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association  and  the  National  Com- 
puter Graphics  Association; 

4.  $3,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  CALS 
standards  and  technologies  development,  de- 
ployment, training  and  education  linkage 
between  the  CSRC  Program  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
(NIST)  Manufacturing  Extension  Partner- 
ships (MEPs)  and  the  Centers  of  Excellence 
and  the  Army's  Center  for  Optics  and  DOD's 
National  Defense  Center  for  Environmental 
Excellence  (NDCEE)  administered  by  the 
Army; 

5.  $1,000,000  for  the  establishment  at  the 
CRS  located  in  Orange.  Texas  of  an  Instruc- 
tional Technology  Development  initiative; 
and 

6.  $18,000,000  for  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinued operation  of  additional  CRSs  to  be  op- 
erated by  educational  or  other  non-profit  in- 
stitutions located  in  Oakland.  California;  St. 
Petersburg.  Florida;  Atlanta.  Georgia;  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii;  Portland.  Maine;  and  Fair- 
mont. West  Virginia. 

The  Committee  further  directs  that  of  the 
total  fiscal  year  1994  CSRC  program  funds 
recommended:  $20,000,000  is  specifically  ear- 
marked only  for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  CRSs  located  in  Palestine  Texas;  Orange. 
Texas;  San  Antonio.  Texas;  Dayton.  Ohio; 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  and  Fairfax,  Virginia. 
Physical  Security  Equipment  (0603228D>  (HAC 
Report  P.  267) 

Total  appropriated:  $30,676,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks;  $ 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $10,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$10,000,000 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $30,676,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $10,000,000.  as  follows:  $5,000,000  only 
for  the  development  of  the  Mobile  Detection 
Assessment  Response  System-Exterior 
(MDARS-E)  physical  security  vehicle;  and 
$5,000,000  only  for  a  joint  Security/Scout  ve- 
hicle program. 

Joint  Robotics  Program  (0603709D)  (HAC  Report 
P  267) 

Total  appropriated:  $32,125,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $ 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $10,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$10,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks: 
$10,000,000  is  only  for  development  of  an  un- 
manned scout  vehicle  and  technology  that 
supports  its  development. 
Advanced  Sensor  Applications  Program 
(06037UD)  (HAC  Report  P.  267) 

Total  appropriated:  $39,919,000. 
Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $ 
Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $13,999,000. 
Total    of    known    and    possible    earmarks: 
$13,999,000 


Description  of  possible  earmarks:  TJj^e 
Committee  recommends  $39,919,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $13,999,000  to  consolidate  non-acous- 
tic anti-submarine  warfare  programs  by 
transferring  funds  from  the  Navy. 
AlM-9  Consolidated  Programs  (06037150)  (HAC 
Report  P.  267) 

Total  appropriated:  $43,480,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $    . 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $33,887,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$33,887,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks;  The 
Committee  recommends  $43,480,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $33,887,000  to  consolidate  AIM-9 
missile  programs  by  transferring  funds  from 
the  Air  Force. 

Mobile  Office  Shore  Basing  (0604705D)  (HAC  Re- 
port P.  268) 

Toul  appropriated:  $24,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $    . 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $24,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$24,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The  De- 
partment did  not  request  funds  to  continue 
the  Congressional  initiative  begun  last  year 
to  examine  the  feasibility  of  mobile  offshore 
basing  for  military  operations.  The  Commit- 
tee recommends  $24,000,000. 
Defense  Support  Activities  (0605798S)  (HAC  Re- 
port P.  269) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $45,561,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $3,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $30,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$33,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $45,561,000.  an  increase  of 
$33,000,000.  Within  this  amount:  $3,000,000  is 
only  for  shipbreaking  technology  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  its  1994  bill. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  An  addi- 
tional $30,000,000  is  only  for  the  following 
CLAS  activities  of  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency:  developing  software  cost  estimation 
models  for  object-oriented  development  envi- 
ronments, establishing  proactive  quality  en- 
gineering, providing  support  of  concurrent 
engineering-based  business  practices,  devel- 
oping a  personal  computer  based  logistics 
data  server,  provided  benefits  analysis  plan- 
ning tools,  developing  a  CALS  expert  or  rule- 
based  system  for  management  of  consumable 
items,  developing  a  CALS-compliant  digital 
manifest  record  applicable  to  container  ship- 
ments, developing  a  CALS-compliant  auto- 
mated office,  developing  a  CALS-compliant 
ICP  aviation  component  rework  parts  usage 
information  system,  researching  and  analyz- 
ing the  use  of  CALS-compliant  emerging 
controls  and  technologies  to  enhance  pro- 
curement leadtimes  and  efficiencies,  devel- 
oping a  system  for  utilizing  mass  storage  in 
optical  discs,  and  converting  to  a  digital  pro- 
duction imaging  control  system  versus  a 
manual  work  distribution  and  control  sys- 
tem. Funds  are  also  provided  for  the  Defense 
Commissary  Agency  to  develop  an  optical 
scanning  and  archiving  capability. 
Manufacturing  Technology  Development  (HAC 
Report  P.  270) 

Total  appropriated:  $45,300,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $45,300,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $    . 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$45,300,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  $45,300,000  for  manufac- 
turing technology.  Within  this  amount: 
$2,800,000  is  only  for  the  combat  rations  man- 
ufacturing        technology         demonstration 
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(CRAMTD);  $7,500,000  is  only  for  generalized 
emulation  of  microcircuits;  $10,000,000  is  only 
for  military  sewn  products;  $15,000,000  is  only 
for  metalcasting  as  recommended  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  its  1994 
bill;  and  $10,000,000  is  only  for  machine  tools 
also  as  recommended  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Electric   Vehicle   Technology   (HAC  Report   P. 
270) 

Total  appropriated:  $50,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $25,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$25,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  Within 
this  amount:  $5,000,000  is  only  for  the  electric 
vehicle  program  at  McClellan  AFB:  $5,000,000 
is  only  for  an  agile  manufacturing  project  in 
advanced  transportation  systems  (including 
electric  vehicles)  in  Los  Angeles.  California; 
$5,000,000  is  only  for  the  non-profit  California 
Hybrid  Electric  Vehicle  Consortium  for  de- 
velopment of  hybrid  electric  vehicles;  and 
$10,000,000  is  only  for  the  non-profit  organiza- 
tion Concurrent  Technologies  Corporation  to 
establish  and  operate  the  Mid  Atlantic  Re- 
gional Consortium  for  Advanced  Vehicles. 
Natural  Gas  Vehicles  (HAC  Report  P.  271) 

Total  appropriated:  $25,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $25,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$25,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $25,000,000  to  con- 
tinue the  Congressional  initiative  begun  last 
year.  Within  this  amount:  $10,000,000  is  only 
for  R&D  on  vehicles;  and  $15,000,000  is  only 
for  conversion  and  infrastructure  demonstra- 
tion. 
Earth  Conservancy  (HAC  Report  P.  271) 

Total  appropriated:  $40,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $40,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$40,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  The  Com- 
mittee  recommends  $40,000,000   to   continue 
the  Earth  Conservancy  initiative  begun  by 
Congrress  last  year. 
Space  Launch  Vehicles  (HAC  Report  P.  271) 

Total  appropriated:  $50,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $40,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $10,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$50,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  Of  the 
total  amount  provided,  at  least  $40,000,000 
must  be  allocated  for  a  long-term  effort  to 
produce  an  unmanned  single-stage-to-orbit 
prototype  launch  vehicle.  These  funds  may 
only  be  used  for  a  competitive  effort. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The  re- 
maining $10,000,000  shall  be  used  for  addi- 
tional research  on  such  launch  technologies 
as  hybrid  rocket  motors  and  parafoils. 
Special  Operations  Advanced  Technology  Devel- 
opment (HAC  Report  P.  272) 

Special  Operations  Special  Technology; 

Toul  appropriated:  $4,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $4,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  f>ossible  earmarks: 
$4,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks;  The 
Committee  recommends  an  additional 
$4,000,000  for  designing  and  developing  proto- 
type systems  to  enhance  Civil  Affairs  and 
Psychological  Operations  (Psyops)  activities 
associated  with  Special  Operations  Forces 
humanitarian,  civil  assistance,  and  combat 
mission. 


Special  Operations  Advanced  Technology  Devel- 
opment (HAC  Report  P.  272) 

Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  for  Low  In- 
tensity Conflict: 

Total  appropriated:  $2,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $2,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$2,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  An  addi- 
tional $2,000,000  has  been  provided  to  ensure 
that  prototypes  that  address  mine  and 
unexploded  ordnance  requirements  continue 
to  be  developed  at  an  acceptable  rate. 
Special  Operations  Forces  (HAC  Report  P.  272) 

IntraFormation  Positioning  System 
(IFPS): 

Total  appropriated:  $15,500,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $15,500,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$15,500,000. 

Description    of    possible    earmarks:    The 
Committee   recommends  $15,500,000   to   con- 
tinue the  development  of  the  IFPS. 
Special  Operations   Tactical  Systems  Develop- 
ment (HAC  Report  P.  272) 

"Quiet  Knight": 

Total  appropriated:  $6,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $6,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$6,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  recommends  $6,000,000  to  con- 
tinue with  Phase  III  of  the  Quiet  Knight 
Technical  Demonstration  program  and  to 
initiate  transition  of  successfully  dem- 
onstrated subsystems  into  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Development  of  the  Special 
Operations  aircraft  fleet. 
Special  Operations  Tactical  Systems  Develop- 
ment (HAC  Report  p.  272) 

CV-22: 

Total  appropriated:  $20,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $. 

Subtotal  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$20,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks; 
$20,000,000. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Committee  has  added  an  additional 
$20,000,000  for  the  CV-22  program. 

Initial  Review  of  Earmarks  in  HAC  FY  1994 
Defense  appropriations  Titles  V-VI-VII- 
VIII 


TITLE  V- 

No  earmarks. 


-REVOLVING  FUNDS 


Defense  Health  Program 

Of  total  appropriation  of  $9,645  billion, 
"such  funds  as  necessary  shall  be  used  for 
the  continuation  of  the  cooperative  program 
model  being  established  at  Madigan  Medical 
Center  for  severely  disordered  students" 
(Bill  p.  47,  no  report  language) 

"From  these  funds  the  Army  is  directed  to 
maintain  the  existing  level  of  services  at  the 
Tobyhanna  Army  Depot.  The  Army  is  spe- 
cifically directed  not  to  reduce  the  personnel 
staffing  levels  *  *  *.  (Report  p.  282.  no  bill 
language) 

"The  Committee  directs  that  the  Army 
maintain  a  pharmacy  operation  at  the  Rich- 
mond Blue  Grass  Army  Depot.  Richmond. 
Kentucky,  until  a  mail  service  pharmacy 
program  has  been  implemented  in  Ken- 
tucky". (Report  p.  283.  no  bill  language) 

$1.5  million  "to  compensate  William  Beau- 
mont"  Army   Medical   Center  for  non-com- 


pensated emergency  care  for  indigents.  (Re- 
port p.  284.  no  bill  language) 

$1  million  "to  establish  a  collaborative 
program— the  "Violence  and  Brain 
Project"."  Possible  earmark,  report  p.  285. 
no  bill  language. 

$3  million  "to  purchase  bandwidth  time  on 
a  network  in  the  State  of  Washington  to 
allow  the  sending  of  medical  imaging".  Re- 
port p.  288.  no  bill  language. 

$3.5  million  "to  exploit  defense  nuclear 
weapon-derived  technology  for  breast  cancer 
early  detection.  .  .  The  Committee  directs 
the  development.  .  .  of  a  prototype.  .  .  sys- 
tem in  a  clinical  setting  at  the  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  in  San  Antonio.  Texas"  Re- 
port p.  289.  no  bill  language  (possible  ear- 
mark. Simon  didn't  say  "only  at"). 
Drug  Interdiction 

Of  total  appropriation  of  $757.8  million; 

"not  less  than  $5,900,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  Gulf  States  Counter-Narcotics 
Initiative".  (Bill  p.  48,  report  p.  294) 

$2  million  "for  the  Multi-jurisdictional 
task  force  training  program  begun  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  .  .  available  only  for  the  Florida 
National  Guard".  Report  p.  295.  no  bill  lan- 
guage. 

Directs  DoD  "to  work  with  the  Lake  Coun- 
ty Task  Force.  .  .  in  northwest  Indiana,  to 
identify  potential  surplus  military  equip- 
ment. .  .  that  can  be  provided  to  the  task 
force."  Report  p.  296.  no  bill  language. 

$1.1  million  "for  the  establishment  of  a  Po- 
lice Research  Institute  as  a  collaborative  ef- 
fort between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
a  Texas  criminal  justice  center  with  a  State 
legislative  mandate  to  assist  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  develop  anti- 
crime  strategies."  Report  p.  296.  no  bill  lan- 
guage. 

TITLE  VII— NFIP 

No  earmarks. 

TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8025'bill  p.  65  "the  Department  shall 
modify  a  currently  operating  CHAMPUS 
service  contract  to  include  an  at-risk  man- 
aged health  care  provision,  to  provide  serv- 
ices not  later  than  90  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act.  in  the  area  of  Homestead  Air 
Force  Base  ". 

Sec.  8026/bill  p.  67.  "Funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated 
and  expended  to  continue  to  fully  utilize  the 
facilities  at  the  United  States  Army  En^- 
neer's  Waterways  Experiment  Station." 

Sec.  8028A)ill  p.  69  -Of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Army.  $217,600,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  Reserve  Component 
Automation  System  (RCAS):  Provided,  That 
none  of  these  funds  can  be  expended — (1)  ex- 
cept as  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau"  etc,  etc  as  in  past  years. 

Sec.  8053/bill  p.  85  "None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated or  made  available  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  reduce  or  disestablish  the 
operation  of  the  815th  Weather  Squadron  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve." 

Sec.  8056^111  pp.  8&-«7.  'There  is  estab- 
lished, under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  National  Drug  Intel- 
ligence Center.  .  .  funding.  .  shall  be  provided 
from  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense". 

Sec.  8070^)111  p.  95-97  $6.5  million  "shall  be 
available  only  to  execute  the  cleanup  of  un- 
controlled hazardous  waste  contamination 
affecting  the  Sale  Parcel  at  Hamilton  Air 
Force  Base,  in  Novato.  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia". This  section  goes  on  to  direct  a  re- 
fund of  a  $4.5  million  deposit  if  the  purchaser 
withdraws  from  all  or  a  portion  of  the  sale, 
and  further  directs  that  any  portion  of  the 
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land  not  purchased  "shall  b«  sold  to  the  City 
of  Novato.  in  the  State  of  California,  for  the 
sum  of  One  Dollar". 

Sec.  8088/1)111  p  103  None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  relo- 
cate the  116th  Fighter  Wing  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  from  Dobbins  Air  Reserve  Base 
to  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  or  to  convert  that 
wing  from  F-15A  aircraft  to  B-IB  aircraft." 

Sec.  BOgi/bill  p.  105  -Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  not  less  than  $750,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  [for  O&M  Army] 
.  .  .  shall  be  made  available  until  expended 
to  conduct  a  demonstration  program  involv- 
ing the  Army  Senior  Officers'  Training  Corps 
battalion  at  Indiana-University-Northwest 
and  Army  Junior  Reserve  Officers"  Training 
Corps  units  near  the  University.  The  purpose 
of  this  program  shall  be  to  encourage  minor- 
ity students  in  the  secondary  educational  in- 
stitutions to  continue  their  education". 

Sec.  SU&bill  p.  116  "In  addition  to  amounts 
appropriated  elsewhere  in  this  Act.  $200,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  settlement  of 
claims  and  interest  thereon,  associated  with 
contract  numbered  N62474-86-C-0253  for  con- 
struction of  a  multipurpose  range  complex  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Air  Ground  Combat  Center 
in  Twentynine  Palms.  California"  (possible 
private  relief,  claims  they  are  following  GAO 
recommendation). 

Sec  8120.  bill  p.  117  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  carry  out  the  establishment  of 
the  Marine  Warfare  Center  of  Excellence  at 
the  naval  station  at  Ingleside.  Texas." 

Title  II— Procurement 

REALLY  BAD 

Aircraft  CaTner  Replacement  Program  (HAC 
report  p.  142;  bill  p.  27). 

Total  appropriated:  $1,000,000,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $1,000,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$1,000,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  / 

Allocate  $1,000,000,000.  to  start  CVN-/76. 
which  shall  not  be  available  for  obligatioa  or 
expenditure  until  September  30.  1994.  Lobby- 
ists are  claiming  $200-300  million  saihngs 
from  funding  the  ship  a  year  early,  but  Jhnak- 
ing  funds  available  for  only  one  day  in  RY  94 
differs  little  from  having  FY  95  funding 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None 

Prior  Year  Programs  (HAC  report  p.  144). 

ToUl  appropriated:  $127,000,000,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $127,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$127,000,000 

Description  of  known  earmarks: 

The  HAC  set  aside  $127,000,000  only  for  cost 
growth  in  the  prior  year  shipbuilding  pro- 
grams, all  unrequested  by  the  Navy.  This 
sounds  very  much  like  what  the  HAC  did  for 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
(Sparrows  Point)  Shipyard  last  year. 

LSD-41  amphibious  ships  (Avondale.  New 
Orleans). 

MHC-5I  mine  countermeasures  ships  m  the 
FY  89  and  FY  90  programs  (Probably  for 
Avondale.  although  Intermarine  [Savannah. 
GA)  and  Avondale  [Gulfport.  MS)  each  have 
one  MHC-51  funded  in  FY  89  and  FY  90) 

TAO-187  program  in  FY  87  (Avondale.  New 
Orleans:  these  2  ships  have  already  deliv- 
ered). 

AO  Jumbo  conversion  program  (Avondale. 
New  Orleans:  these  5  ships  have  all  deliv- 
ered). 

Patrol  Coastal  program  (Bollinger  Machine. 
Lockport.  LA)  All  of  these  13  ships  were 
added  to  the  FY  89-91  budgets  by  the  Appro- 
priators  in  the  first  place.  Not  a  single  ship 
was  requested  by  the  Navy. 


Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None. 

Have  Nap  (HAC  report  p.  168). 

Total  appropriated:  $10,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $10,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$10,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  Air  Force 
has  bought  all  of  the  Have  Nap  missiles  that 
they  need.  Nevertheless.  HAC  added 
$10,000,000  to  continue  production  of  this 
missile  and  avoid  a  production  break. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None. 

BAD 

C-21A  Aircraft  (HAC  report  p.  106). 

Total  appropriated:  $22,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $22,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$22,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  $22,000,000 
to  buy  4  operational  support  aircraft  for  the 
Army. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None. 

Oceanographic  Research  Vessels  (HAC  report 
p.  144.  bill  p.  28). 

ToUl  appropriated:  $110,049,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $0 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $62,500,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$62,500,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  None. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  The 
Navy  had  planned  to  competitively  award 
TAGS-63  in  FY  94  and  TAGS-64  in  FY  96. 
These  are  the  last  two  of  the  TAGS-60  ocean 
survey  class  of  ships.  The  HAC  does  not  add 
funds,  but  allows  the  Navy  to  award  these 
two  ships  as  options  to  earlier  TAGS-60  con- 
tracts. These  earlier  ships  are  being  built  by 
Halter  Marine  in  Louisiana. 

C-130  (HAC  bill  p.  32.  report  p.  162). 

Total  appropriated:  $73,794,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $20,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$20,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  Not  less 
than  $20,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  the  C-130J  aircraft. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None. 

DON'T  KNOW  YET 

Natural  Gas  Utilization  Equipment  (HAC 
Report  p.  102) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $48,000,000  ($16M  each 
for  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force). 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $0 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $48,000,000 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$48,000,000 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  None. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks.  Of  the 
$16  million  in  each  service:  $10,000,000  for  NDI 
200  kilowatt  phosphoric  acid  natural  gas  fuel 
cells  currently  in  production  in  the  United 
States;  $6,000,000  for  absorption,  engine-driv- 
en, and  deslccant  natural  gas  cooling  equip- 
ment Of  this  toUl.  $2,000,000  is  specifically 
for  demonstrating  equipment  based  on  newly 
developed  domestic,  gas-fired  heat  pump 
technology. 

Launcher  Rail  Chaff  Dispenser.  (HAC  Re- 
port p   103) 

Total  appropriated:  $12,000,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $0 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $12,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$12,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  None. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  $8,000,000 
for  buying  LAU-13a/A  launcher  rail  chaff  dis- 
penser (LRCD)  systems;  $2,500,000  for  chaff 
for  the  LRCD;  $1,500,000  for  R&D  to  adapt  the 
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LRCD    system 
Corps  aircraft. 

Stinger.  (HAC  report  p.  109) 

Total  appropriated:  $33,356,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $25,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$25,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  Add  300 
Stinger  missiles  to  Army  procurement. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None. 

Conventional  Ammunition  Demilitariza- 
tion. (HAC  report  p.  121) 

Total  appropriated:  $    . 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $3,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$3,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  Spend  at 
least  $3,000.00  to  continue  the  Iowa  Army 
Ammunition  Plant  demilitarization  upgrade 
program. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None. 

AN/SPS-48  Radar.  (HAC  report  p.  150) 

Total  appropriated:  $23,018,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $0. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $14,000,000. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks: 
$14,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  None. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks: 
$10,000,000  added  only  for  purchase  of  pulse 
doppler  radar  modifications  kits  for  amphib- 
ious ships  and  carriers;  $4,000,000  added  only 
for  providing  an  interface  between  these  up- 
graded radars  and  the  RAM  and  CIWS  weap- 
ons systems. 

AN/SQR-18  Towed  Array  Sonar.  (HAC  re- 
port p.  151) 

Total  appropriated:  $10,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $10,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0. 

Total  of  known  and  possible  earmarks; 
$10,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  Add 
$10,000,000  to  buy  two  pre-production  AN/ 
SQR-18  (V)3  sonar  arrays.  No  funds  were  re- 
quested. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None. 

Navy  Tactical  Data  Systems  (HAC  report 
p.  151) 

Total  appropriated:  $24,000,000 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $0. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $24,000,000. 

Total  of  know  and  possible  earmarks: 
$24,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  None. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  HAC  des- 
ignates $24,000,000  only  for  procuring  com- 
mercial emulator  display  systems  as  sub- 
stitutes for  MILSPEC  equipment  at  land- 
based  training  and  development  sites.  There 
may  be  only  one  'commercial"  emulator  dis- 
play system  manufacturer  that  will  qualify 
for  this  funding. 

Tactical   Flag  Command  Center.  (HAC  re- 
port p.  152) 
Total  appropriated:  $42,787,000 
Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $0. 
Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $9,000,000. 
Total    of   known    and    possible    earmarks: 
$9,000,000. 
Description  of  known  earmarks:  None. 
Description    of    possible    earmarks:    HAC 
adds   $9,000,000    only    for    shipboard    display 
emulator   suites.    There    may    be    only    one 

■commercial"  emulator  display  system  man- 
ufacturer that  will  qualify  for  this  funding. 

Tarter  Support  Equipment.  (HAC  report  p. 
153) 
ToUl  appropriated:  $31,872,000 
SubtoUl  of  known  earmarks:  $0. 
Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $10,000,000. 
ToUl    of    known    and    possible    earmarks: 
$10,000,000 
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Description  of  known  earmarks:  None.                  Description  of  known  earmarks:  (all  Serv-  ToUl  appropriated:  $15,000,000. 

Description    of    possible    earmarks:     Add  ices):  Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $15,000,000. 

$10,000,000    for    continuous    wave    and    track  PLS/HEMTT  Trucks  .Va                $47,000,000  Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0. 

( CW AT)  radars  for  the  MK  74  Tarur  missile  HETS  Trucks                  '.'.'.'"..                36!o0o!ooo  ToUl    of   known    and    possible    earmarks: 

fire  control  system.  All  but  six  of  the  ships  d_9  Bulldozer  ..!..L!          ]...                 isioooiooo  $15,000,000. 

that  have  this  weapons  systems  are  sched-  m-9       Armored       Combat  Description     of     known     earmarks:     Add 

uled  for  retirement  (two  nuclear  cruisers  and         Earthmover  50.000.000  nioney  to  continue  production  of  this  sys- 

four  DDG-993S)  at  the  next  overhaul  point.  p_3  Upgrades  3o!ooo!o00  tem.  $10,000,000  authorized  by  the  HASC. 

Computer  Acquisition  Program.  (HAC  bill  MIUW  Vans  (DRS)  2l!ooo!o00  Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None. 

p.  30;  report  p.  154)  AN  SQ(3-T1  Trainer  (DRS)                    ll!oOo!oOO  SUndard  Boats  (HAC  report  p.  150) 

Total  appropriated:  $58,181,000.  AH-IW    Cobra    Helicopters  ToUl  appropriated:  $14,350,000. 

SubtoUl  of  known  earmarks:  $0.                            (6)                                                          78.000.000  SubtoUl  of  known  earmarks:  $0. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $20,000,000.  Firearms     Training     Sys-  SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $5,000,000. 

ToUl    of   known    and    possible    earmarks:         tems                                                      30  000  000  ToUl    of   known    and    f>ossible    earmarks: 

$20,000,000.  SINCGARS  Radios                                  75  000  000  $5,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  None.  Description  of  possible  ear-  Description  of  known  earmarks:  None. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  Not  less            marks-  Description  of  known  earmarks:  $5,000,000 

than  $20,000,000  shall   be  obligated  for  ADP  External  Fuel  Tanks                                7  500  000  ^^^^^  for  the  purchase  of  U.S. -built.  toUlly 

equipment  and  software  for  the  Defense  Ac-  Tug  Boats  (USAR)       .........                25  000  000  enclosed  survival  systems.  A  similar  add  was 

counting    Office    and    Naval    Computer    and  Automatic     Building     Ma-  authorized  last  year. 

Telecommunications  Station.   New  Orleans;         chines                                                   10.000.000  Submarine   Pump  Retrofit  Kits  (HAC  re- 

the  Enlisted  Personnel  Management  Center;  Medium     Tactical     Truck  P"""^  "-  '^^' 

and  the  Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center.                  SLEP                                                       50  000  000  ToUl  appropriated:  $1,000,000. 

Automatic  Building  Machines.  (HAC  report  kC-135  Radar  Upg-rade 15  000  000  SubtoUl  of  known  earmarks:  $0. 

p.  158)  ALR-67(V)2                     15  000  000  SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $1,000,000. 

Total  appropriated;  $2,500,000.  (^9  ^odg         .!^^^"!!!!!. ""!!!!!                 25!oOo!oOO  ToUl    of   known    and    possible    earmarks: 

SubtoUl  of  known  earmarks:  $0.  C-130  Simulator                                       23 Ooo  000  H -000.000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $2,500,000.  C-47  Simulator    15  000  000  Description  of  known  earmarks:  None. 

ToUl    of    known    and    possible    earmarks:  Q_J^■J  pADEC  Upgrade 9  600  000  Description  of  possible  earmarks:  HAC  di- 

$2,500,000.  Moving  Target  Simulator  '                  sioooiooo  '"f'-^  purchase  of  10  retrofit  kits  as  a  means 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  None.  IFTE  Test  Equipment                            10  000  000  of   'Protecting  the  industrial  base.     I  under- 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:   No  de-  Night  Vision  Devices                              35  000  000  stand  that  this  is  for  work  done  in  Mr.  Hef- 

scription  provided— searching  for  more  infor-  AN  PSG-7      DigiUl      Data  ner's  district, 

mation.                                                                                gg^g                                                           9  -^qq  qqq  Single  Channel  Ground  and  Air  Radio  Sys- 

C-130  Modifications.  (HAC  report  p.  165)  LOCAS 1  800  000  ^^"^  (HAC  report  p.  158) 

ToUl  appropriated:  $149,085,000.  APX-109 7  400  000  ToUl  appropriated:  $59,837,000. 

SubtoUl  of  known  earmarks:  $8,000,000.  MCE-TASCI  P3i 17  900  000  Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $10,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0.  TACS  ARM  Decovs 42  200  000  Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0. 

Total    of    known    and    possible    earmarks:                                            '      '  Total    of    known    and    possible    earmarks: 

$8,000,000.                                                                                                                          AUTHORIZED  EARMARKS  $10,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  $8,000,000  AH-64  Helicopter  (HAC  report  p.  106)  Description  of  known  earmarks:  $10,000,000 
designated  for  upgrades  to  the  Compass  Call  ToUl  appropriated:  $386,000,000.  added  to  provide  a  "level  procurement  pro- 
mission  training  system.                                                Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $368,430,000.  gram   "  Authorized  by  the  HASC. 

Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None.               Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0.  Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None. 

Air  Traffic  Control/Landing  Systems.  (HAC        Total    of    known    and    possible    earmarks:  C-135  Modifications  (HAC  report  p.  165) 

report  p.  173)  $368,430,000.  ToUl  appropriated:  $203,143,000. 

ToUl  appropriated:  $14,955,000                                  Description         of         known         earmarks:  SubtoUl  of  known  earmarks:  $160,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $1,500,000.  $368,430,000    to    buy    24    unrequested    AH-64  Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0. 

SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $0.  Apache    helicopters.    SASC    bill    would    add  Total    of    known    and    possible    earmarks: 

ToUl    of    known    and    possible    earmarks:  $160,000,000  to  keep  production  going.  $160,000,000. 

$1,500,000.                                                                         Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None.  Description         of        known         earmarks: 

Description     of     known     earmarks:     HAC         /I////' (HAC  report  p.  108)  $160,000,000  to  re-engine  KC-135E  Unkers  to 

added  $1,500,000  to  insull  a  full  instrumented         Total  appropriated:  $216,000,000.  the    KC-135R    configuration.    Authorized    by 

landing  system  at  Richard  B.  Russell  Airport         Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $216,000,000.  the  HASC, 

in  Rome.  GA.                                                                  Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0.  Description  of  possible  earmarks;  None. 

Description  of  the  possible  earmarks:  None        Total    of    known    and    possible    earmarks:  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicles  (HAC  report  p. 

Procurement.  Defense  Agencies.  (HAC  bill  $216,000,000.  178) 

p.  34)                                                                                Description    of   known   earmarks:    Add   36  ToUl  appropriated:  $88,300,000. 

Total  appropriated:  $1,556,344,000.  AHIP    modifications    to    the    Army    budget.  Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $19,000,000. 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $0.  None    were    requested.    Authorized    by    the  SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $0. 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0.  HASC.  ToUl    of   known    and    possible    earmarks: 

ToUl  of  known  and  possible  earmarks:  $0         Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None.  $19,000,000. 

Description  of  known  earmarks:  None.                  TOW //.  (HAC  report  p.  110)  Description     of     known     earmarks:     HAC 

Description    of    possible    earmarks:    High        Total  appropriated:  $82,282,000.  added  $19,000,000  to  improve  the  system  read- 
Performance  Computer  Modernization  Funds         Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $57,000,000.  iness  levels  of  the  Pioneer  unmanned  aerial 
may  be  used  only  for  (1)  executing  existing         Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0.  vehicle       program.       (SASC      report      adds 
upgrade  options  of  installed  equipment  that        Total    of    known    and    possible    earmarks:  $15,000,000  for  this  purpose), 
is  not  technically  current,  or  (2)  competitive  $57,000,000.  Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None, 
acquisition  of  "architecturally  stable,  fully         Description     of     known     earmarks:     Add  C  130  Aircraft  (HAC  report  p.  181) 
user-operational,  compatible  super  comput-  money  to  the  Army  to  buy  2.000  TOW  IIB  Total  appropriated:  $ 
ers  possessing  essentially  stable  system  soft-  missiles.   SACS  added  $40,000,000  to  protect  Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $ 
ware,    which    have    been    successfully    dem-  production  base.  SubtoUl  of  possible  earmarks:  $ 
onstrated  using  statistically  valid  samples  of        Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None.  ToUl  of  known  and  possible  earmarks:  $ 
the  current  workload  of  the  laboratories  in         .V/tft5.  (HAC  report  p.  110)  Description         of        known         earmarks: 
question     without    subsuntive    reprogram-         Total  appropriated:  $80,101,000.  $446,000,000  for  14  C-130  aircraft  for  all  serv- 
mmg  or  program  conversion."                                    Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $70,300,000.  ices.  SASC  authorized  $250,000,000  for  eight 

National    Guard    and     Reserve    Equipment.         Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $0.  Air  National  Guard  aircraft. 

(HAC  report  p.  180)                                                        Total    of   known    and    possible    earmarks:  Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None. 

Total  appropriated:  $1,178,100,000.  (Of  this  $70,300,000.  ^r.  MCCAIN.  Madam  President,  this 

amount.    $446,000,000   in    O130   adds   treated         Description  of  known  earmarks:  Add  12.000  ^^  ^  disservice  to  American   taxpayers 

elsewhere!  MLRS  rockets  to  Army  procurement.  SASC  mr.ro  imrv-irtantlu    if  ic  a  rliccoru 

Subtotal  of  known  earmarks:  $393,000,000  added  $60,000,000  to  protect  production  base.  °"^'  ^°^^  importantly,  it  is  a  aisserv- 

Subtotal  of  possible  earmarks:  $324,100,000.        Description  of  possible  earmarks:  None.  'ce    to    men    and    women    in    uniform 

Total    of   known   and   possible   earmarks:        Improved  Tactical  Air  Launched  Decoy.  (HAC  whose    careers    are    being    terminated 

$717,100,000.  report  p.  139)  prematurely    because   the   Department 
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of  Defense  does  not  have  the  dollars  to 
pay  their  salaries. 

The  Congress  should  get  its  priorities 
straight.  Howevar.  I  am  happy  to  say 
the  Senate  apprrfpriators  seem  to  have 
moderated  the  district  spending  spree 
initiated  by  the  House.  Although  I 
have  not  yet  compiled  a  complete  list 
of  earmarks  in  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate today,  it  appears  that  most  of  the 
egregious  programs  included  in  the 
House  bill  have  been  deleted  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  ver- 
sion. 

For  example,  this  bill  provides  fund- 
ing for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  compo- 
nents for  miscellaneous  equipment  and 
modernization  programs,  leaving  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Guard  Bureau  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Reserve  components  to 
prioritize  among  their  competing 
needs.  I  applaud  this  approach  to  fund- 
ing Guard  and  Reserve  modernization, 
which  is  essentially  the  same  approach 
taken  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  now  in  conference. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  most  earmarks  of 
defense  conversion  and  medical  re- 
search funds  have  also  been  removed. 
Again.  I  congratulate  my  colleagues, 
the  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
INOUYE.  of  Hawaii,  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican. Senator  Stevens,  of  Alaska. 
I  congratulate  them  for  their  relative 
restraint. 

However.  I  note  with  extreme  dismay 
that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  reported  to  this  body  a  bill 
which  includes  over  $6.23  billion  in  ap- 
propriations for  programs  for  which 
there  is  no  authorization  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  1994  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Inasmuch  &s  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  still  in  conference.  I  trust 
that  the  appropriators  will  work  with 
the  conferees  on  the  authorization  bill 
to  ensure  the  appropriations  bill  con- 
forms to  the  limits  set  in  the  author- 
ization conference  report. 

Madam  President,  there  are.  in  addi- 
tion, objectionable  provisions  in  this 
bill  which  clearly  earmark  dollars  for 
special  interest  projects.  Again.  I  will 
stress  that  these  projects  may  have 
merit,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  funding 
decisions  based  on  competitive  bidding 
and  independent  evaluation  are  the 
only  means  to  ensure  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers"  dollars  are  spent  for 
the  highest  priority  projects. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  point  out  a 
few  examples  of  earmarks  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  appropriations  bill:  $5 
million  is  earmarked  for  a  Center  of 
Excellence  for  Research  in  Ocean 
Sciences.  I  do  not  know  where  this  cen- 
ter is  located,  but  neither  do  I  know 
what  benefit  will  accrue  to  this  Na- 
tion's defense  from  this  grant. 

Again,  it  was  a  S5  million  earmark 
for  a  Center  of  Excellence  for  Research 
in  Ocean  Sciences;  $1.5  million  of  de- 
fense dollars  are  directed  to  be  spent  to 
purchase  an  LCU  ship  converted  to  a 


commercial  cargo  vessel  and  then  deed- 
ed to  the  Government  of  American 
Samoa.  Where  is  the  defense  require- 
ment from  this  appropriation? 

Two  higher  education  systems  in  two 
separate  States  will  jj^^  nearly  $9 
million  under  a-proVision  in  the  bill 
which  directs  the  establishment  of  an 
international  job  training  program  at 
one  college  and  a  mathematics  teach- 
ers' leadership  project  at  the  other  col- 
lege. These  sound  like  very  worthy  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  know  how,  in  your 
wildest  imagination,  you  can  connect 
them  with  national  defense.  These  may 
not  be  the  best  institutions  at  which 
such  programs  should  be  conducted. 
Only  competitive  bidding  can  deter- 
mine the  answer. 

So  $2.5  million  is  set  aside  to  fund  a 
joint  Air  Force-Navy  Auroral  Research 
Program,  for  which  there  is  no  request 
and  no  authorization.  The  dollars  ear- 
marked for  these  and  other  programs 
like  them  are  dollars  taken  away  from 
identified  higher  priority  military  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. They  are  dollars  taken  away 
from  programs  which  directly  support 
the  training  and  welfare  of  our  active- 
duty  military  personnel. 

These  special  interest  programs  are 
not  free.  Their  cost  is  the  continued 
degradation  of  the  readiness  of  our 
military  forces  at  a  time  of  continuing 
instability  in  the  world. 

Again,  this  year  we  are  allowing  the 
administration  to  fund  foreign  aid  out 
of  the  defense  budget.  This  bill  con- 
tains more  than  $400  million  for  aid  to 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  making  the 
total  provided  under  the  Nunn-Lugar 
program  approximately  $1.2  billion.  At 
the  same  time,  knowledgeable  experts 
warn  of  the  continued  modernization  of 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces  and  the 
development  of  a  new  SS-25-type  ICBM 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  influx  of  United  States  dol- 
lars to  ease  the  domestic  economy  cri- 
sis in  Russia. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  intends 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  condition  aid 
to  the  former  Soviet  Union  on  assur- 
ances that  this  ICBM  modernization 
program  has  been  discontinued. 

We  are  also  continuing  to  fund  hu- 
manitarian assistance  programs,  sup- 
port for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  equipment 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  security  support 
for  the  World  Cup  and  summer  Olympic 
sporting  events,  all  out  of  a  shrinking 
Defense  budget.  We  have  to  draw  the 
line  at  some  point  in  time.  I  think  that 
line  should  be  drawn  now 

It  is  time  we  looked  around  and  real- 
ized what  we  are  really  doing  here 
today.  It  is  time  we  realized  where  lob- 
bying, special  interests,  and  narrow 
constituent  concerns  have  brought  us. 
If  we  continue  this  pattern  of  waste,  we 
are  the  enemy  and  we  will  be  respon- 
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sible  for  our  Nation's  inability 
fend  our  interests  in  the  future. 

Madam  President.  I  want  to  empha- 
size again  about  this  myriad  of  projects 
that  are  unauthorized,  unappropriated, 
and  suddenly  pop  up  as  a  result  of  an 
appropriations  conference.  Some  of 
them  may  be  worthwhile.  A  few  of 
them  may  be  in  our  vital  national  se- 
curity interests.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  process  that  allows  the 
other  90  or  85— however  many  Members 
in  this  body  who  are  not  appropriators, 
who  are  not  in  the  appropriations  con- 
ference— the  opportunity  to  make  an 
input  into  the  process? 

I  repeat  again,  I  did  not  come  here  to 
vote  on  a  200-some-billion-donar  De- 
fense appropriations  bill,  yes  or  no.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  have  a  right  to  know 
why  billions  of  dollars— why  $29  billion 
over  4  years  was  appropriated  without 
being  authorized;  why  certain  billions 
of  dollars  were  not  only  not  appro- 
priated but  inserted  in  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations conference. 

It  should  stop.  There  cannot  be  very 
many  compelling  national  security  re- 
quirements that  call  for  a  process 
where  in  a  conference,  closed  to  most 
Members  of  Congress,  multibillion-dol- 
lar  appropriations  are  made  upon 
which  Members  of  this  body  have  only 
a  yes  or  no  vote.  That  is  wrong.  It  has 
to  be  fixed. 

I  say.  Madam  President,  what  does 
fix  it  is  a  line-item  veto,  a  point  of 
order  against  unauthorized  appropria- 
tions in  the  earmarking— in  the  ear- 
marking. Why  not  try  just  once  an 
open  conference?  Why  not  try  an  open 
conference  where  the  press  and  the 
American  people  can  see  how  their 
Government  works?  Would  it  be  so  dev- 
astating if  we  had  an  open  conference? 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  would  like  to  see 
one  tried. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Madam 
President,  that  the  CRS  report  I  men- 
tioned earlier  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
congression.al  research  service. 

The  Library  oe  Congress. 

Washington.  DC. 
To:  Hon.  John  McCain. 

From:   Stephen   Dag:gelt.   Specialist   in   Na- 
tional  Defense  and   Keith   Berner.  Con- 
sultant in  National  Defense.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  National  Defense  Division 
Subject:    Requested   Data   on   Congressional 
Additions   to   Annual    DOD   Budget    Re- 
quests and  Congressional    •Earmarking" 
of  Defense  Funds. 
This  memo  is  in  response  to  your  request 
for  data  concerning  (li  congressional   addi- 
tions to  annual  Department  of  Defense  budg- 
et requests  and  (2>  congressional    "earmark- 
ing "  of  defense  funds.  It  is  comprised  of  two 
sets  of  tables  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years 
from  FY  1990  through  FY  1993.  One  set  of  ta- 
bles for  each  year  identifies  all  line  items  for 
which  Congress  provided  a  larger  amount  in 
either  defense  authorization  or  defense  ap- 
propriations bills  than  was  requested  or  for 
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which  the  final  amount  appropriated  exceeds 
the  amount  specifically  authorized.  These 
tables  are  entitled  ••F'^19XX  Congressional 
Additions  to  DOD  Requests."'  A  second  set  of 
tables  identifies  all  language  in  annual  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Acts 
that  specifically  allocates  funds  to  particu- 
lar projects  or  locations.  These  tables  are  en- 
titled "Provisions  in  FY19XX  Defense  Appro- 
priations Acts  Specifying  Funding  by 
Project  or  Location." 

CRS  is  providing  this  information  as  a 
data  base  for  further  analysis.  In  making  use 
of  this  material,  you  should  be  aware  of  cer- 
tain limitations  of  the  data  and  of  some  of 
the  issues  that  may  arise  in  interpreting  the 
information. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  DATA 

The  first  set  of  tables  is  based  on  data  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  provided  to  CRS 
showing  all  congressional  changes  to  DOD 
budget  requests  in  annual  defense  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  legislation.'  CRS 
then  merged  the  data  on  authorization  and 
appropriations  and  selected  items  meeting 
one  or  more  of  three  criteria:  (1)  the  final  au- 
thorization amount  exceeds  the  budget  re- 
quest; (2)  the  final  appropriation  amount  ex- 
ceeds the  budget  request;  or  (3)  the  final  ap- 
propriation amount  exceeds  the  final  author- 
ization amount.  The  tables  indicate  which  of 
these  criteria  each  line  item  fulfills. 

In  some  cases  CRS  eliminated  items  from 
the  analysis  if  it  was  clear  that  the  amount 
that  appeared  to  be  added  was  instead  simply 
reallocated  from  one  budget  account  to  an- 
other. For  example,  the  FY1993  defense  au- 
thorization act  includes  funds  for  real  prop- 
erty maintenance  (RPM)  in  individual  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  operation  and  mainte- 
nance accounts.  Appropriations  bills,  how- 
ever, provide  these  funds  in  a  separate  RPM 
account  for  all  services  combined.  CRS 
therefore  eliminated  the  RPM  lines,  since 
they  did  not  appear  to  represent  an  addition 
to  the  request.  We  did  the  same  for  some 
other  programs.  There  may  remain,  however, 
instances  in  which  we  were  unable  to  iden- 
tify shifts  of  funds  from  one  account  to  an- 
other. 

In  other  cases,  different  versions  of  defense 
bills  may  provide  funding  for  the  same  pro- 
gram under  different  names  and  with  dif- 
ferent identifying  line  numbers.  In  obvious 
instances  where  this  occurred  within  a  given 
appropriation  account,  we  combined  such 
items  into  a  single  line,  though  some  count- 
ing errors  may  well  remain.  In  some  cases. 
however,  authorization  bills  provide  funding 
in  one  account  while  appropriation  bills  pro- 
vide funding  for  an  identical  item  in  a  dif- 
ferent account  (funding  for  C-130  aircraft,  for 
example).  In  these  instances  we  have  not 
combined  the  line  items  together.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  amount  appropriated  for  such  items 
appears  as  a  case  in  which  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  appropriations  bills  or  reports  exceeds 
the  amount  specified  in  authorization  bills 
or  reports— which  is  true  within  the  particu- 
lar account  but  may  not  be  true  overall. 

A  unique  set  of  difficulties  applies  to  data 
on  operation  and  maintenance  (O&M)  fund- 
ing. Since  operation  and  maintenance  budget 
requests  have  not  been  submitted  at  the  line 
item  level,  congressional  reports  have  sim- 
ply made  note  of  various  additions  or  reduc- 
tions to  particular  activities.  DOD  records 


■  CRS  did  a  limited  check  of  the  DOD  data  against 
congressional  committee  reports  and  found  no  er- 
rors 


any  such  changes  as  adjustments  in  line 
items.  Where  appropriators  did  not  specifi- 
cally comment  on  a  reduction  in  O&M  fund- 
ing that  was  identified  in  an  authorization 
measure,  then  the  difference  may  appear  as  a 
case  in  which  the  appropriation  exceeds  the 
authorized  level.  Rather  than  record  these  as 
cases  in  which  the  amount  specified  in  ap- 
propriation measures  exceeds  the  amount 
specified  in  authorization  measures,  we 
eliminated  such  items.  If  appropriation 
measures  sfiecifically  acted  on  items  that 
were  reduced  in  authorization  measures, 
however,  we  reported  the  amounts.  We  also 
eliminated  O&M  lines  that  reflect  merely 
offsetting  financial  adjustments,  including, 
notably,  many  Defense  Business  Operations 
Fund  (DBOF)  transfers. 

With  these  exceptions,  changes  in  individ- 
ual line  items  cited  in  the  attached  tables  on 
congressional  additions  may  be  added  to- 
gether to  estimate  the  total  amount  of  con- 
gressional additions  to  annual  defense  budg- 
et requests  and'or  the  total  amount  of  appro- 
priations for  line  items  not  specifically  au- 
thorized. Please  note  that  these  do  not  con- 
stitute net  additions  to  military  budgets, 
since  congressional  increases  to  amounts  re- 
quested may  be  offset  by  reductions  to  Ad- 
ministration requests  that  are  not  recorded 
here. 

Funding  amounts  displayed  in  the  second 
set  of  table.— i.e..  tables  showing  provisions 
in  annual  defense  appropriations  act  specify- 
ing funding  by  project  or  location— are  not  of 
a  nature  that  would  allow  them  to  be  added 
without  considerably  more  research.  These 
tables  were  prepared  by  reviewing  the  text  of 
annual  defense  appropriations  acts,  copying 
all  provisions  that  appear  to  specify  funding 
for  particular  projects  or  locations,  and  then 
restructuring  the  selected  provisions  into 
table  form  showing  amounts  of  funding  in  a 
separate  column.  No  effort  was  made  to  de- 
termine whether  specified  funding  levels  dif- 
fer from  amounts  requested,  nor  was  any  ef- 
fort made  to  avoid  overlap.  Many  of  the 
items  cited  also  appear  in  the  first  set  of  at- 
tached tables  showing  congressional  addi- 
tions to  budget  requests  by  line  item. 

OTHER  ISSUES 

The  data  in  the  attached  tables  may  be  in- 
terpreted in  ways  that  involve  some  con- 
troversial matters  of  definition  which  CRS  is 
not  directly  addressing.  One  issue  concerns 
the  "unauthorized  appropriation  "  of  funds. 
The  attached  tables  identify  line  items  for 
which  amounts  specifically  provided  in  final 
appropriations  bills  and/or  appropriations 
conference  reports  exceed  the  amounts  spe- 
cifically provided  in  final  authorization  bills 
andor  authorization  conference  reports.  The 
amounts  by  which  the  appropriation  levels 
for  various  items  in  the  law  or  in  report  lan- 
guage exceed  the  authorization  levels  in  the 
law  or  in  report  language  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "unauthorized  appropriations  " 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  de- 
fense authorization  and  appropriation  acts 
seldom  specify  in  law  funding  levels  for  par- 
ticular line  items.  Instead,  both  kinds  of 
laws  provide  specific  amounts  at  the  "ac- 
count" level— for  example,  the  FY1993  de- 
fense authorization  act  provides  $5,899,395,000 
for  Navy  aircraft  procurement,  while  the 
FY1993  defense  appropriation  act  provides 
$6,026,213,000.  Levels  of  funding  for  individual 
programs,  like  the  FA-18  fighter,  are  stipu- 
lated in  committee  reports,  but.  except  in 
unusual  circumstances,  not  in  the  language 
of  the  law.  Appropriators.  therefore,  have  ar- 


gued that  they  have  considerable  leeway  to 
adjust  funding  levels  for  particular  programs 
at  least  within  the  limits  of  amounts  for  par- 
ticular accounts  specified  in  authorization 
laws.  Moreover,  appropriations  acts  or  com- 
mittee reports  quite  often  specify  funding 
within  a  particular  account  for  programs 
that  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in  au- 
thorization acts  or  reports  at  all  while  re- 
maining within  the  funding  level  authorized 
for  the  account. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  generally  try  to  avoid  becom- 
ing embroiled  in  reconciling  differences  be- 
tween authorizers  and  appropriators— regula- 
tions require  that  officials  act  on  the  basis  of 
•'congressional  intent.'"  Within  Congress, 
disputes  over  funding  for  particular  pro- 
grams are  matters  that  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees  have  periodically 
tried  to  work  out  through  informal  com- 
promises. 

Given  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs.  CRS 
is  not  suggesting  that  the  amounts  by  which 
levels  of  funding  for  particular  line  items  in 
appropriations  committee  reports  exceed 
levels  in  authorization  committee  reports  ei- 
ther do  or  do  not  represent  unauthorized  ap- 
propriations. Users  of  the  attached  data  may 
apply  their  own  definitions. 

Another  definitional  issue  concerns  so- 
called  "'earmarking"  of  funds.  In  general,  to 
earmark  funds  means  simply  to  set  aside  an 
amount  for  a  specific  purpose.  Earmarking, 
however,  refers  to  quite  different  things  in 
different  legislative  contexts.  In  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation,  for  example,  the  prac- 
tice of  specifying  in  law  or  in  committee  re- 
ports that  particular  amounts  are  available 
only  for  particular  countries  is  often  referred 
to  as  earmarking.  In  this  sense,  almost  all 
defense  funding  could  be  seen  as  earmarked, 
since  budget  requests  and  committee  reports 
specify  funding  levels  at  an  extremely  de- 
tailed line  item  level  (except  in  operation 
and  maintenance  accounts). 

In  discussing  defense  funding,  therefore, 
■•earmarking'"  generally  refers  to  occasions 
in  which  amounts  are  specified  in  law  or  in 
committee  reports  for  purposes  even  more 
narrow  than  those  of  typical  line  items.  For 
example,  provisions  that  allocate  funding  to 
particular  universities,  out  of  amounts  in  a 
line  item  for  university  research  grants,  are 
often  described  as  earmarks.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  term  "earmark""  is  applied 
more  broadly  to  refer  to  all  instances  in 
which  the  allocation  of  funds  is  specified  in 
the  language  of  the  law  itself. 

In  light  of  the  flexibility  of  the  term  in 
common  usage.  CRS  has  not  referred  to  "ear- 
marked" funds  in  any  of  the  attached  mate- 
rial. Rather  we  have  tried  to  identify  all  pro- 
visions of  defense  appropriations  acts  that 
specify  that  funds  should  be  allocated  to  par- 
ticular projects  or  locations.  We  leave  it  to 
others  to  determine  whether  any  or  all  these 
provisions  constitute  "earmarks." 

As  you  may  note,  we  have  not  provided  a 
similar  table  of  provisions  from  defense  au- 
thorization acts.  The  reason  is  that  author- 
ization measures  typically  include  dozens  if 
not  hundreds  of  provisions  that  define  or  es- 
tablish particular  programs  and  activities. 
The  results  of  citing  them  all  would  be  un- 
wieldy. We  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  however, 
that  only  appropriators  may  earmark  funds. 

If  CRS  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  call  Stephen  Daggett  at  707-7642. 
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Mr  McCain.  Madam  President.  I  ad 
vise  my  colleagues  of  the  possibility  of 
an  amendment  on  this  issue  prior  to 
the  completion  of  Senate  action  on  the 
appropriations  bill. 

Again.  I  wish  to  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  chair 
man  and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber on  the  restraint  they  have  shown  in 
this  particular  Senate  version  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill. 

I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  STEVKNS  Madam  President, 
while  my  colleague  is  present.  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  know  we 
appreciate  the  comments  he  has  made. 
We  are  trying  to  work  with  those  who 
have  not  been  too  happy  with  our  proc 
ess. 

But  I  have  the  documents  from  the 
CRS  report.  Let  me  point  out  a  few 
things.  I  think  it  is  too  bad  we  do  not 
have  charts  made  to  show  them 

Here,  for  instance,  is  operation  and 
maintenance  for  1993  The  administra- 
tion requests  a  whole  series  of  items  on 
that  page  We  are  talking  about  disas 
ter  relief  planning,  et  cetera,  no  admin- 
istration requests  at  all.  no  House  au- 
thorization, no  Senate  authorization. 
But  guess  what?  In  conference,  after 
the  authorization  bills  have  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  in  con- 
ference the  conferees  authorized  for  Ci- 
vilian Community  Corps.  $30  million, 
National  Community  Service  Program. 
S30  million;  a  whole  series  of  items 
here,  college  grants.  Upward  Reach 
projects,  and  guess  what?  No  money  in 
the  House  appropriations  bill,  no 
money  in  the  Senate  appropriations 
bill.  But  in  the  Senate  conference,  lo 
and  behold,  there  is  the  money. 

What  I  am  telling  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  that  as  we  listen  to  the  ad- 
ministration talk  to  us.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  Republican  or  Democrat, 
they  say  a  congressional  add-on  is 
something  that  is  not  in  the  Presi- 
dents budget.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  talking  about  an  appropriations 
add-on  being  something  that  was  not  in 
the  authorization  bill. 

Now.  the  argument  of  the  people  who 
argue  normally  for  the  line-item  veto 
is  that  the  President  can  veto  any 
change  made  by  the  Congress  The  Sen 
ator  is  upset  about  the  changes  being 
made  by  the  appropriators  after  the  au 
thorization  bills  have  come  through 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  want 
to  examine  the  charts  that  the  Senator 
has  given  to  us.  you  will  find  that  time 
after   time,    where    these    items   origi 
nate— take,   for  instance.    I   have   here 
procurement  requests.  The  Senate,  on 
the    C-12J    Program     this    is    the    Na- 
tional  Guard  and   Reserve  equipment 
No    request    from    the    President,    no 
House   authorization    The   Senate   au 
thorized  $42  million    The  House  appro 
priations  bill  did  not  have  any  money 
in  it.  The  Senate,  at  the  request  of  the 
Senate    authorization    committee,    put 
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in   $13.3   million,   and    the 
priation  was  $42  3  million. 

A  majority  of  the  items  we  put  in  the 
appropriations  bill  in  the  Senate  that 
are  not  in  the  authorization  bill  have 
come  from  contacts  with  the  author- 
izers  themselves  who  come  to  us  and 
ask  us  to  add  in  moneys.  And  we  do  be- 
cause we  find  that  they  are  needed. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  C  26  aircraft, 
same  situation  not  quite  but  almost 
the  same.  No  request  from  the  Presi- 
dent; no  House  authorization;  the  Sen- 
ate had  $23  million.  The  House  appro- 
priations bill  provided  $23  million  We 
zeroed  it  out  in  the  Senate  appropria- 
tions. But  guess  what?  In  conference 
there  is  the  Senate  authorization  com- 
mittee's $23  million 

Is  that  an  add  on"'  Whose  add  on  is 
that,  if  it  is  not  in  the  Presidents 
budget?  It  is  not  in  the  bill  that  came 
to  us  from  the  House.  We  did  not  put  it 
in.  But  it  comes  in  in  the  conference 

I  say  to  my  friend.  I  understand  the 
difference  between  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  The  President  sends 
up  a  budget  and  it  is  zero.  We  change 
that  and  put  it  in  another  place  Then 
it  suddenly  becomes  wrong  But  I  chal 
lenge  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  You 
cannot  find  a  bill  where  we  have  come 
in  with  more  than  the  President  re 
quested.  You  cannot  find  a  bill  where 
we  came  in  with  more  than  the  budget 
allowed  us  to  pass.  We  have  lived  with- 
in the  budget  limits  We  have  lived 
within  the  budget  limita.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  this  bill  before  us.  we  are 
some  $1.7  billion,  as  I  recall,  below  the 
amount  we  were  authorized  to  spend 

So  what  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
is  that  some  of  us  we  are  not  all  on 
the  Senate  authorization  committee 
either.  We  are  not  all  permitted  to  de- 
cide what  becomes  an  authorized 
project  under  the  Senators  concept. 

As  to  the  line  items  now,  when  I  first 
started  in  the  appropriations  process, 
there  was  one  basic  item  It  was  pro- 
curement It  had  a  scries  of  systems, 
and  we  fleshed  that  out  Now  we  get  a 
line  item  budget  that  is.  how  many. 
30.000  different  line  items?  And  if  we 
shift  money  from  one  line  item  on  the 
same  airplane  to  another  line  item  on 
that  airplane,  guess  what.  It  is  a  con- 
gressional add  on.  We  decided  there 
would  be  a  delay  dealing  with  a  gear 
and  we  would  rather  go  ahead  with  an- 
other system,  so  we  go  ahead  with  the 
other  system  and  take  the  money  out 
for  the  gear  We  are  guilty  of  a  con 
gressional  add  on. 

For  people  who  know  the  budget 
process,  that  CRS  report  is  not  worth 
the  money  it  cost  to  make  it  because  it 
is  not  a  study  of  earmarking  It  is  a 
study  of  changes  in  the  appropriations 
process,  the  budget  process.  The  Presi- 
dent sets  one  set  of  goals  The  House 
authorization  committee  sets  another 
The  Senate  authorization  committee 
sets  another.  The  conference  commit- 
tee sees  it  entirely  differently.  It  then 


comes  to  the  appropriations  process 
and  we  end  up  with  appropriations  that 
arc  entirely  different  in  many  items 
from  what  the  President  originally  re- 
quested 

Mr.  McCain.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  1  minute? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wish  to  make  this 
one  comment. 

The  real  problem  is  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  CRS  went  to  the  detail 
it  has  here  in  breaking  down  each  one 
of  these  items  in  a  way  that  you  can- 
not even  understand  unless  you  get  the 
person  who  wrote  it.  As  a  practical 
matter,  anything  that  is  a  congres- 
sional add  on  is  a  variance  from  the  ad- 
ministration's request. 

I  will  echo  my  friend  from  Arizona  to 
say  I  did  not  spend  now  almost  25  years 
on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  be  entirely  governed  by  the 
whims  of  the  authorization  committee 
as  to  how  they  line  out  the  moneys 
within  a  particular  portion  of  the  budg- 
et. The  President  has  one  type  of  line 
They  come  in  and  redefine  it.  and  we 
are  wrong  if  we  fill  in  the  President's 
item. 

I  think  it  has  reached  the  point 
where  the  specificity  is-just  getting  en- 
tirely out  of  control  in  terms  of  the  au- 
thorizers  determining  that  they  can. 
through  the  authorization  process,  to- 
tally limit  the  discretion  of  the  appro- 
priators and  the  Congress  You  have  to 
remember  we  do  not  do  anything  by 
ourselves  It  takes  a  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  remind  you  again 
we  are  the  only  ones  who  are  bound  by 
the  outlay  limits.  The  bill  that  the  au- 
thorizers  have  given  us  now  with  their 
individual  line  items  requires  $3  billion 
more  than  we  have  to  spend  And  they 
criticize  us  for  the  way  we  have  allo- 
cated money  within  the  demands  of  the 
budget  system  because  we  have  not  fol- 
lowed their  delineations. 

Mr  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr  McCain.  Madam  President,  let 
me  say.  as  I  tried  to  make  clear  in  my 
statement,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  va- 
lidity in  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
says.  There  are  many  times  when  there 
are  needed  appropriations,  where  a  dis- 
aster relief  situation  may  arise,  other 
extreme  changes  in  priorities  on  the 
part  of  the  Defense 
they  have  to  be  put 
tions  cycle. 

The  fact  remains, 
process  is  rife  with 
may  use  that  word,  for  abuse  of  it.  Just 
a  small  example:  In  1994.  in  the  fiscal 
year  1994  there  are  $236.5  million  of 
conversion  funds  all  of  which  are  spe- 
cifically allocated;  $2.3  million,  as  I 
mentioned,  for  solid  cohesion  molecule 
research;  up  to  $50  million  to  be  spent 
for  environmental  cleanup  of  an  aban- 
doned mine;  $5  million  for  research  on 
bridge  overpass  and  highway  structural 
integrity  assessments  using  laser  vi- 
bration technology  to  be  done  at  Fort 
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Bclvoir.  VA;  $7  million  for  NDIS  tele- 
imaging  medical  diagnostic  program  at 
Madigan  Army  Medical  Center  in 
Washington  State:  $61  million  of  the 
strategic  environmental  research  pro- 
gram for.  among  other  things,  the  Con- 
sortium for  International  Earth 
Science  Informational  Network,  global 
acoustic  mapping  of  ocean  tempera- 
tures, and  a  plasma  disposal  project  at 
Fort  Belvoir. 

We  do  not  know  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion because  they  do  not  have  a  total 
for  the  $2.5  million  for  a  joint  Air 
Force-Navy  high-altitude  aurora  re- 
search program;  $5  million  for  the  cen- 
ter for  excellence  for  research  in  ocean 
sciences;  $4.5  million  for  the 
McMinnvillo.  OR.  Center  for  Advanced 
Technology  and  Training;  an  $8  million 
grant  to  the  Oregon  State  Higher  Edu- 
cation System  to  establish  an  inter- 
national job  training  program;  and. 
$750,000  for  the  University  of  North 
Iowa  to  establish  a  math  teachers  lead- 
ership project;  $1.5  million  for  the  pur- 
chase and  rehabilitation  of  LCU.  land- 
ing craft  utility  ship,  as  a  commercial 
cargo  vessel  to  be  transferred  to  the 
government  of  American  Samoa;  $2 
million  to  establish  a  marine  environ- 
mental research  facility  at  Astoria. 
OR.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is' telling 
me  that  those  projects  that  I  just  men- 
tioned are  more  important  than  the 
weapons  procurement  that  we  will  cut 
back  on  for  the  men  and  women  we 
told  had  to  get  out  of  the  military  be- 
cause we  could  not  afford  to  keep 
them?  I  do  not  believe  it. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  believe  thai 
these  projects  of  course  I  have  never 
had  a  chance  to  examine  them  because 
they  are  put  in  the  appropriations  con- 
ference. But  the  fact  is  I  do  not  believe 
that  ihey  are  more  important  than  the 
priorities  that  I  just  stated. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield,  as  long  as  he  is  talking  about  my 
Alaska  project? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  The  Senator  would  not 
yield  to  me  when  I  asked  him  to  yield, 
so  I  will  finish  mv  remarks. 

Mr   STEVENS.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  The  fact  is  that  these 
projects,  in  my  view.  ma.v  be  justified, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  may  be 
able  to  justify  them.  But  it  will  be  the 
first  justification  that  I  have  heard. 
This  is  not  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
process  for  that  to  take  place,  in  all 
due  respect.  I  will  be  more  than  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hesitate  to  do  that. 
The  high  altitude  aurora  research 
project  is  a  project  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  is  not  the 
concept  the  Senator  might  have  in- 
volved. But  I  find  for  instance,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  the  attack  heli- 
copter. Apache  helicopter  was  not  in 
the  budget. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  did  not  request  it.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  did 
not  request  it. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  delete 
it?  It  is  the  same  concept  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Would  the  Senator  like 
for  me  to 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator  in- 
troduce an  amendment  to  delete 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Offer  an  amendment  to 
delete  all  the  others? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  offer  an  amendment  to  de- 
lete that  if  that  is  what  he  is  suggest- 
ing. They  are  earmarking  moneys  that 
are  here  in  this  budget,  the  legitimate 
items  for  the  expenditure  of  money 
within  the  category  listed,  just  as  the 
Apache  is  the  legitimate  item,  required 
deleting  other  items  of  procurement  to 
put  it  in  there.  But  it  is  in  there. 

My  point  is.  you  have  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  authorization  committee 
that  have  priorities.  They  are  in  the 
authorization  bill.  We  have  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
have  priorities.  They  tend  to  come  into 
the  appropriations  process.  And  we 
work  it  out  with  the  House  where  you 
have  the  same  thing,  four  different  cli- 
entele, in  terms  of  the  defense  activity. 

I  once  made  the  suggestion  that  we 
ought  to  do  away  with  the  not  the 
Armed  Services  Committee-  but  with 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee so  that  in  the  Senate  we 
would  have  one  committee  that  dealt 
with  defense  matters,  both  authorizing 
and  appropriators  on  the  same. 

Do  you  know  what  you  end  up  with? 
You  would  end  up  with  the  priorities  of 
those  people  in  the  one  committee. 

My  point  is  we  do  tend  to  remember 
those  projects  that  we  are  familiar 
with,  the  authorizers  put  in  the 
projects  they  are  familiar  with.  Most  of 
them  in  this  lineup  that  are  in  this 
book  today  were  not  authorized  at  all. 
They  were  not  requested  by  the  budget 
at  all.  Look  at  that  page.  I  invite  you 
to  page  112.  That  whole  list  of  items  in 
the  authorization  bill  was  not  in  the 
budget  at  all.  We  funded  most  of  them. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Page  112  of  what? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  report  of  this  bill 
which  is  before  the  Senate  right  now. 

The  problem  is  to  really  follow 
through  on  the  items  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
mention  the  ones  I  was  dealing  with 
were  not  in  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  May  I  say.  Madam 
President,  I  appreciate  the  long  and 
loyal  and  dedicated  service  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  given,  not 
only  to  this  Nation,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Between  the  two  of  them,  they 
have  far  more  experience  in  this  body 
than  I  do.  I  understand  that  they  do 
the  very  best  job  that  they  can.  I  do 
not  in  any  way  impugn  the  perform- 
ance of  two  of  the  most  outstanding 
Members  of  this  body.  What  I  do  attack 
here,  and  attack  vociferously,  is  a 
process,  a  process  that  in  my  view 
needs  to  be  fixed. 


In  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka. I  am  sure,  in  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  they  do  not  believe 
it  needs  to  be  fixed.  I  would  also  sug- 
gest that  they  have  made  certain  re- 
forms in  the  way  they  have  been  doing 
business  over  the  past  few  years.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  for  me  to  sepa- 
rate the  issue  here  and  the  results  of  a 
process  with  the  efforts  of  two  out- 
standing Members  in  this  body,  two  of 
the  most  outstanding  Members  of  this 
body,  who  share  with  me  the  deepest 
concern  and  commitment  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  thank  the  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  you  very  much. 

P'irst.  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
friend  from  Arizona  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention.  I  believe  fer- 
vently that  he  is  deserving  of  answers 
that  he  feels  he  has  not  received.  We 
felt  that  the  committee  reported  items 
of  explanation,  but  apparently  it  has 
not. 

I  would  like  to.  in  a  general  wa.v. 
mention  first,  in  the  last  5  years  this 
is  a  period  that  I  served  as  chairman 
the  bill  that  we  have  reported  to  the 
Senate  has  always  been  within  the 
602(b)  allocation,  alwa.vs  below  that.  It 
has  never  exceeded  the  602(b)  alloca- 
tion. 

In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
mentions  that  between  fiscal  year  1990 
and  1993  we  were  $28.7  billion  more 
than  authorized,  .\ctually.  between  fis- 
cal year  1990  and  1993.  according  to  the 
CBO  not  us.  but  the  CBO  Congress 
appropriated  $2.9  billion  less  than  that 
authorized  for  national  defense. 

Second,  at  this  moment,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  not  I  repeat  has 
not  appointed  conferees  to  the  con- 
ference on  the  armed  services  bill. 

So  we  find  ourselves  once  again,  as 
we  have  on  many  other  occasions,  act- 
ing on  an  appropriations  bill  without 
an  authorization.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  are  confronted  with  a  continuing 
resolution  that  will  expire.  We  are  told 
by  one  and  all.  leaders,  committee 
chairmen,  please  get  this  over  with. 

We  have  been  sitting  here  patiently 
trying  to  get  this  thing  over  with.  So 
we  have  to  deal  with  items  that  have 
not  been  officially  authorized  and 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  in  each  case  whatever  ap- 
pears in  the  bill  has  been  authorized  ei- 
ther by  the  House  or  the  Senate  in 
their  separate  bills.  But  when  they 
meet  in  conference,  it  could  be  re- 
jected. 

It  would  be  fine  if  we  waited  until  the 
authorization  process  was  completed, 
but  obviously  if  that  were  the  case,  we 
would  begin  our  appropriations  process 
long  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
considering  fiscal   year   1994  measures. 
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and  the  fiscal  year  began  on  October  1. 
That  was  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Now,  if  I  may.  I  would  like  to  go  over 
each  item  that  my  friend  from  Arizona 
brought  up. 

First  he  mentioned  the  C-20  aircraft 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  $25  million.  He 
wamted  to  know  what  the  Coast  Guard 
was  doing  in  the  defense  bill.  I  am  cer- 
tain all  of  us  agree  that  the  Coast 
Guard  does  have  peacetime  responsibil- 
ities and  activities  and  wartime  re- 
sponsibilities and  activities.  At  this 
very  moment,  the  Coast  Guard  is  off 
the  shore  of  Bosnia  for  sanction  pur- 
poses. The  Coast  Guard  was  heavily  in- 
volved in  Desert  Storm,  risking  lives. 
They  were  the  prime  agency  in  charge 
of  enforcing  sanctions  against  Saddam 
Hussein.  That  is  war  activity.  And  so 
understandably,  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  has  been 
called  upon  to  provide  funds  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

In  this  case,  the  C-20  aircraft  was  re- 
quested by  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  because  he  wanted  to  re- 
place his  aging  aircraft.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  no  longer  just  east  coast  and 
west  coast:  he  has  to  be  out  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, or  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in 
the  far  reaches  of  the  Pswiific.  He  needs 
a  command  smd  control  aircraft.  This 
aircraft  was  approved  by  the  House  in 
fiscal  year  1992.  But  at  that  time,  we 
could  not  help  the  Commandant  be- 
cause funds  were  not  available.  So  in 
fiscal  year  1993.  the  Commandant  came 
forward  and  said,  "We  will  reprogram 
funds  from  the  following  activities  to 
I)ay  for  this  C-20."  At  that  point,  the 
Congress  balked  and  disagreed  with 
him.  So  once  again,  the  Coast  Guard 
found  itself  without  a  command  and 
control  plane. 

Finally,  we  decided  to  go  through 
this  in  fiscal  year  1993.  and  that  is  how 
we  came  up  with  this  C-20. 

There  was  nothing  hidden  about  this. 
It  was  widely  discussed.  I  felt  that 
most  people  knew  about  this. 

The  next  item  on  the  cost  overrun  of 
$40  million.  In  the  fiscal  year  1993 
House-passed  bill,  the  House  approved 
an  appropriation  of  $75  million  to  be 
used  to  cover  cost  overruns  in  the  con- 
struction of  two  ocean  survey  ships. 
The  contractor  had  experienced  signifi- 
cant losses  on  the  construction  con- 
tract and,  because  of  this,  the  contrac- 
tor sought  congressional  relief.  We  re- 
jected the  House  amendment.  But  in 
conference,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  po- 
sition where  we  had  to  compromise, 
and  we  restored  $40  million  of  the  $75 
million  to  pay  claims  on  the  contract. 
And  to  say  that  this  emerged  out  of  the 
appropriations  conference  committee, 
obviously,  is  in  error,  because  we  re- 
jected that. 

As  we  all  must  concede,  a  conference 
committee  is  a  conference.  The  Senate 
does  not  get  its  way;  neither  does  the 
House  get  its  way.  We  disagree.  Other- 
wise, there  is  no  need  for  a  conference. 


And  oftentimes,  for  the  national  good 
or  for  mutual  interests,  or  otherwise, 
we  find  ourselves  compromising  or 
agreeing  with  the  other  party,  or  re- 
ceding from  our  position. 

So.  Madam  President,  this  did  not 
emerge  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  purchase  of  1.502  acres 
from  the  Coast  Oyster  Co.  in  Washing- 
ton State  for  $5  million  was  done  at  the 
request  of  the  House.  And  the  conferees 
did  include  a  provision  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  spend  up  to  $5 
million,  which  was  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  purchase 
these  acres  of  tidelands. 

First  of  all,  this  is  not  an  earmark. 
Since  the  Secretary  was  permitted  to 
spend  up  to  $5  million,  it  is  understood 
that,  as  the  Department  has  done  on 
many,  many  occasions,  he  could  spend 
nothing.  If  the  Secretary  wanted  to.  he 
could  have  spent  just  $1  and  have  been 
done  with  It. 

Second,  since  the  Department  appro- 
priation was  well  below  the  authoriza- 
tion, funds  could  be  allocated  to  this 
effort  without  exceeding  the  authorized 
funding  level.  Furthermore,  this  in- 
volves treaty  agreements  with  17  In- 
dian tribes,  who  have,  over  the  ages, 
had  treaty  rights,  fishing  rights  on 
these  tidelands.  So  it  was  not  arbitrar- 
ily done  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. This  originated  with  the  House. 
But  as  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee— I  will  say  so  publicly— I 
was  pleased  to  recede  to  the  House  po- 
sition and  concur  with  this  purchase  of 
1.502  acres.  I  did  urge  the  Secretary  to 
make  such  a  purchase.  But  the  Sec- 
retary may  or  may  not  spend  this. 

On  the  matter  of  cleanup  of  the  in- 
dustry in  Eau  Claire,  WI,  the  National 
Presto  Industries  produced  artillery 
rounds  for  the  Army  since  the  1950'3 
and  throughout  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Today,  we  find  many  parts  of  our  land 
dangerously  polluted.  In  the  measure 
before  us,  we  have  an  item  of  $2.2  bil- 
lion to  begin  the  cleanup  of  bases  that 
we  have  just  closed.  And  that  is  just 
the  beginning.  Madam  President,  $2.2 
billion.  We  estimate  conservatively 
that  by  the  time  these  bases  are  finally 
closed,  it  will  exceed  $25  billion. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  an  item 
of  $2.1  billion  for  environmental  clean- 
up of  bases  in  operation  in  order  to 
stem  the  damage  before  we  go  any  fur- 
ther. In  this  appropriation,  we  raise  no 
objection  to  this  fund  because  this 
cleanup  had  to  be  done.  It  was  our  re- 
sponsibility whether  it  is  done  in  fiscal 
year  1993  or  fiscal  year  1994,  we  were 
expected  to  clean  this  up. 

On  the  matter  of  the  multiple  launch 
rocket  system  for  the  Army  National 
Guard.  $80.7  million.  Madam  President. 
I  must  say  that  contrary  to  the  press 
release  and  the  claim  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  the  multiple 
launch  rocket  system  was  fully  author- 
ized in  fiscal  year  1993.  I  have  no  idea 
how  this  ever  got  into  the  report.  The 


fiscal  year  1993  Authorization  Act  pro- 
vided specific  authorization  for  73 
MLRS  launchers  and  30,000  rockets  for 
the  U.S.  Army.  The  Appropriations  Act 
provided  the  appropriate  funding  for 
the  authorized  73  launchers,  that  is, 
$248.6  million  and  15.000  rounds  for 
$109.7  million. 

We  directed  that  29  of  these  launch- 
ers and  6,000  of  these  rockets  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Army  National  Guard.  The 
Defense  Department  approved  this.  Out 
of  that  total  program  which  was  au- 
thorized specifically  and  appropriated 
specifically,  we  took  out  29  launchers 
for  the  National  Guard. 

On  the  natural  gas  vehicle  tech- 
nology research,  that  is  $10  million. 
Here  again,  contrary  to  the  press  re- 
lease, the  natural  gas  vehicle  tech- 
nology research  was  both  authorized 
and  did  not  emerge  out  of  the  appro- 
priations conference  committee. 

The  natural  gas  vehicle  funding  was 
highlighted  in  authorizations  and  Ap- 
propriations Committee  reports  and 
also  the  authorization  conference  re- 
port. The  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee recommended  $1  million  for 
natural  gas  evaluations  and  $25  million 
for  geographically  disbursed  electric 
vehicle  demonstration  pilot  projects. 

The  selection  criteria  discussed  in 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
report  clearly  favored  particular  loca- 
tions. This  did  not  emerge  from  our 
committee,  but  it  was  authorized.  And 
we  felt  that  since  this  was  part  of  the 
national  defense  authorization  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  which  clearly  authorized  a 
total  of  $38  million,  not  $10  million,  we 
felt  it  was  appropriate. 
The  LCU  for  American  Samoa. 
American  Samoa  is  a  possession  of 
the  United  States,  and  up  until  World 
War  II,  it  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.S.  Navy:  it  was  a  U.S.  Navy  coal- 
ing station. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  response  to  a  critical  need  of 
health  and  safety  equipment  directed 
the  Navy  to  take  possession  from  the 
GSA  at  no  cost  an  excess  LCU  which 
was  designated  for  American  Samoa.  It 
was  already  designated  for  American 
Samoa,  but  we  asked  the  Navy  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  because,  first  of  all,  we 
had  to  overhaul  this  ship  and,  second, 
we  could  not  tell  the  Samoans,  who 
have  no  money,  come  and  pick  it  up. 
Someone  had  to  drag  it  across  the  Pa- 
cific. That  cost  a  few  dollars.  So  we  did 
this. 

It  was  not  specifically  authorized, 
but  I  would  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  live  up  to  its  obligation 
as  the  master  and  owner  of  American 
Samoa  to  maintain  the  health,  welfare, 
and  educational  needs  of  the  inhab- 
itants. That  is  $1.5  million. 

McMinnville,  OR,  Center  for  Aviation 
Technology  and  Training. 

This  found  its  way  in  the  report  lan- 
guage, that  $4.5  million  be  provided  to 
the  State  of  Oregon  to  pursue  the  de- 
velopment of  this  aviation  training 
center. 
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This  is  an  important  defense  conver- 
sion program  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
an  area  affected  very  significantly  by 
the  defense  drawdown.  Yes,  we  find  de- 
fense conversion  projects  throughout 
this  bill,  and  that  is  what  we  have  been 
debating  all  this  time.  What  are  we  to 
do  with  men  and  women  who  have  been 
building  tanks  all  these  decades,  build- 
ing cannons  all  these  decades? 

The  State  of  California,  the  State  of 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  I 
believe  will  experience  in  excess  of 
300,000  new  unemployed  men  and 
women  on  the  unemployment  list  as  a 
result  of  defense  drawdown.  Are  we  to 
close  our  ears  to  their  pleas?  There  is 
general  authorization  for  conversion. 

The  Presiding  Officer  has  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  assured  her  I  will 
take  into  conference,  and  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  see  that  her  amendment  be 
carried  out  and  become  law  of  the  land. 
What  does  it  do?  As  part  of  the  mili- 
tary drawdown  from  2.9  million  men 
and  women  in  uniform,  we  are  going  to 
come  down  to  1.4  million.  That  is  a 
major  slash.  And  there  are  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  decided  to 
make  the  military  their  career  sud- 
denly receiving  the  pink  slip  Some  of 
the  men  just  got  back  from  Desert 
Storm  or  Somalia  and  are  getting  the 
pink  slip.  That  is  their  reward. 

What  the  Presiding  Officer  is  trying 
to  do  is  to  convert  some  of  these  mili- 
tary police  officers  to  become  civil  po- 
lice officers.  And  if  there  is  a  place 
that  needs  police  assistance,  it  is  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  that  simple. 

Are  we  to  tell  the  Califomians  that 
project  is  not  specifically  authorized? 
Not  me. 

Grant  to  the  Oregon  State  Higher 
Education  System  to  establish  an 
international  job  training  program. 

Here  again  this  is  report  language 
that  provides  funds  to  establish  an 
international  job  training  program. 
The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  further 
dual  use  technology  for  economic 
growth  and  thus  national  security 
through  linking  students  with  foreign 
and  domestic  defense  and  other  indus- 
tries. 

It  is  to  promote  better  international 
technical  schools  for  U.S.  students  so 
they  may  better  compete  in  the  global 
market. 

It  is  a  program  similar  to  the  United 
States-Japan  training  program  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Bingaman  and  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  marine  environmental  research 
facility  at  Astoria,  OR,  $2  million.  We 
have  funds  to  establish  this  facility  in 
Astoria.  This  is  the  former  site  that 


was  planned  to  serve  as  a  home  port  for 
Navy  mine  countermeasure  ships.  The 
Navy  constructed  a  number  of  these  fa- 
cilities in  the  process  of  establishing 
the  home  port.  We  have  already  spent 
this  money.  We  have  already  built 
these  facilities — facilities  that  were  au- 
thorized: funds  were  appropriated. 

We  had  a  choice.  We  could  just  leave 
it  alone  and  let  it  rot,  or  we  could  use 
it.  With  the  request  from  the  Navy  and 
with  a  full  report,  we  said,  "Let  us  use 
it.  The  facilities  are  there.  Let  us  use 
it."  This  center  will  eventually  provide 
information  which  will  be  useful  to 
Navy  planners  designing  weapons  sys- 
tems or  tactical  operational  strategies. 

This  conversion  of  home  port  facili- 
ties was  not  specifically  authorized. 
But.  here  again,  it  was  a  choice.  As  I 
said,  do  we  let  it  rot  or  do  we  make  use 
of  the  moneys  that  we  have  already 
spent?  And  we  decided  to  do  so. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  not 
disagree  with  that. 

Joint  Air  Force-Navy  High-Altitude 
Auroral  Research  Program.  HAARP. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  a  program 
that  began  4  years  ago  to  investigate 
improvements  to  the  Navy's  capabili- 
ties to  communicate  at  long  ranges 
with  strategic  ballistic  missile  nuclear 
submarines  and  Air  Force's  long-range 
communications  facilities. 

As  everyone  knows,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  communicate  with  a  ship  that 
is  below  surface.  It  is  technology  that 
everyone  wants  to  achieve.  Dolphins 
can  do  it,  but  we  have  not  found  a  way 
yet. 

This  will  become  the  backbone  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent.  And  although  it  was 
not  specifically  authorized,  it  has 
never  been  challenged  in  the  last  4 
years  by  any  of  the  authorization  com- 
mittees. 

The  Center  for  Excellence  for  Re- 
search on  Ocean  Sciences,  $5  million. 
The  fiscal  year  1994  Senate  appropria- 
tions bill  includes  $5  million  to  con- 
tinue— we  just  did  not  start  this — to 
continue  ocean  sciences  research  pro- 
grams which  began  in  fiscal  year  1992, 
2  years  ago.  The  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency.  ARPA,  participated 
in  establishing  the  center  and  selecting 
the  initial  research  programs  and 
projects. 

This  is  not  a  new  project.  It  was  al- 
ready started  in  1992.  It  was  not  a  se- 
cret matter.  We  did  not  hide  this  from 
the  Senate.  It  was  openly  done.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  our  committee  report.  The 
defense  agency,  ARPA,  not  only  ap- 
proved this  but  has  already  partici- 
pated for  the  last  2  years.  And  from 
that,  one  must  conclude  that  everyone 
is  for  it.  Accordingly,  although  it  did 


not  find  its  way  through  the  authoriz- 
ing process  each  year,  we  felt  that 
since  it  was  approved  2  years  ago,  no 
one  would  complain. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  committee  ap- 
proved the  construction  of  a  visitor's 
center  at  the  Naval  Academy  to  accom- 
modate the  thousands  of  visitors  which 
visit  that  is  in  effect  a  national  land- 
mark. In  this  case,  the  committee  ap- 
propriated the  money  in  the  form  of  a 
loan,  which  is  highly  unusual.  Since 
the  visitor's  center  will  generate  a 
positive  cash-flow  over  the  years,  from 
the  sale  of  items  and  food,  the  money 
will  be  returned  on  a  50-50  basis  annu- 
ally, 50  percent  to  the  Treasury  each 
year  of  all  net  revenues,  until  the 
money  is  fully  paid  back.  The  other  50 
percent  goes  to  fund  midshipmen  extra- 
curricular activities.  The  facility  was 
authorized  by  the  authorization  com- 
mittees in  fiscal  year  1993. 

So,  in  the  long  run,  the  Academy 
gets  a  sorely  needed  facility,  the  flood 
of  visitors  has  a  decent  place  to  learn 
about  the  Academy,  midshipmen  ac- 
tivities are  enhanced,  and  the  money  is 
fully  recouped  by  the  Treasury — quite 
a  bargain. 

So,  Madam  President,  although  it 
would  seem  that  we  have  been  violat- 
ing the  rules  and  violating  the  laws  of 
this  land,  that  is  according  to  the  news 
release,  I  hope  that  the  brief  com- 
mentary on  these  specific  projects  that 
were  brought  up  in  this  report  will  suf- 
fice to  my  colleagues. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
certain  tables  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  These  tables  are 
entitled  "Final  Appropriations"  and 
"Authorization  Actions  Compared  to 
the  Budget  Request  "  The  tables  show 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
been  below  authorization:  Fiscal  year 

1989,  $327    million    below;    fiscal    year 

1990,  $2,135  billion   below;    fiscal   year 

1992.  $209  million  below;  and  fiscal  year 

1993.  $690  million  below. 

These  appropriations  are  below,  not 
above,  authorization. 

Madam  President,  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  which  shows 
that  for  fiscal  year  1994,  the  authoriza- 
tion procurement  and  R&D  accounts 
are  $2,876  billion  above — above — the  ad- 
ministration's request.  This  is  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  There  are  75  programs 
on  this  table.  Thirty-two  were  not  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  43 
are  authorized  at  funding  levels  above 
the  administrations  request. 

I  hope  that  with  this,  the  Record 
will  be  clarified. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
MURRAY).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

AMENDMENT  NO    1051 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President.  I  was 
presiding  earlier  when  our  colleague 
from  Oklahoma.  Senator  Nickles.  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  I  think  is  a 
bad  piece  of  legislation  I  spoke  very 
briefly,  after  I  came  down  from  the 
chair,  against  that  amendment  that  we 
will  be  voting  on  later. 
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The  Senator's  amendment  basically 
says  U.S.  troops  cannot  serve  under  the 
command  of  someone  from  another  na- 
tion. That  has  a  certain  amount  of  ap- 
peal initially  to  us  as  Americans.  But 
what  if  every  nation  took  that  attitude 
and  said  you  cannot  do  it  unless  it  is 
authorized  by  the  congress  or  par- 
liament of  that  nation? 

The  reality  is.  the  United  Nations 
would  be  paralyzed.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  that  has  a  visceral  appeal,  but 
just  is  not  wise. 

We  are  in  a  situation  where,  can- 
didly, the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  new  to  foreign  policy,  and  so 
there  is  a  little  feeling  of  uneasiness. 
There  is  a  feeling,  while  he  gets  his  sea 
legs,  so  to  speak,  in  foreign  policy,  we 
recognize  there  is  a  kind  of  a  vacuum 
and  the  temptation  is  for  us  to  move 
into  the  vacuum  and  micromanage. 
And  it  is  a  great  mistake.  I  understand 
there  may  be  a  substitute  amendment 
to  the  Nickles  amendment.  From  what 
I  have  heard  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, that  is  not  good  legislation, 
though  I  may  vote  for  it  rather  than 
the  Nickles  amendment,  which  is  dra- 
conian  in  terms  of  what  it  would  do. 

But.  when  I  got  back  to  my  office, 
my  office  mentioned  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Acting 
Chairman  Admiral  Jeremiah,  sent  a 
letter  to  Senator  Mitchell  that  I  as- 
sume wais  distributed  to  all  Members.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  that  full 
letter  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  or  Staff. 

Wastitngton.  DC.  October  14.  1993. 
Hon.  George  J  Mitchell. 
Senate   Russell   Office   Butldmg.    Washington. 
DC 
Dear  Senator  MrrcHELL:  I  have  a  number 
of   concerns    about    the    proposed    Cochran- 
Nlckles  Amendment  to  the  FY  1994  Depart- 
ment of  Defense   Appropriations   Bill.   H  R 
3116.   The   legislation   would  deny   funds   for 
United  States  combat  forces  under  foreign 
command  in  United  Nations  operations  or  as 
part   of  any   standing   international   armed 
force,  unless  authorized  by  Congress. 

Certainly.  I  support  the  concept  that  Unit- 
ed States  forces  must  serve  under  the  best 
commanders,  with  clear  and  effective  com- 
mand and  control  arrangements  in  place. 
However.  I  would  disagree  with  any  sugges- 
tion that  foreign  commanders  cannot  com- 
mand American  forces  when  the  President 
decides  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so  The  NATO 
command  structure,  for  example,  is  a  proven 
success,  as  were  the  coalition  command  ar- 
rangements in  Desert  Storm.  Our  American 
forces  routinely  serve  under  the  command  of 
foreign  officers  in  NATO,  and  they  accom- 
plish their  missions  in  an  exemplary  manner 
It  is  important  for  the  President,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  retain  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  American  forces  Whether  United 
States  forces  should  serve  under  a  foreign 
commander  must  depend  on  individual  case 
circumstances,  and  the  executive  branch  is 
best  suited  to  make  such  determinations 
Factors  will  Include  the  robustness  of  com- 
mand and  control  arrangements,  the  type  of 
mission,  and  the  competency  of  a  particular 
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commander  to  lead  our  forces  The  proposed 
legislation  would  Involve  Congress  in  the  de- 
tailed execution  of  military  contingency 
planning,  in  an  all-but-unprecedented  man- 
ner. Such  a  degree  of  micromanagement  of 
military  forces  would  be  overly  broad,  im- 
practical, unwieldy,  and  unwise. 

The  legislation  would  make  it  difficult  for 
this  nation  to  function  effectively  in  any 
United  Nations.  NATO  or  other  multi- 
national command  and  control  situation.  It 
could  lead  to  an  'all  or  nothing  "  approach, 
causing  the  United  States  to  shoulder  the 
entire  burden  even  when  a  multinational  ap- 
proach would  be  effective  and  in  our  best  in- 
t>cr6strS 

The  provision  in  the  proposed  legislation 
that  would  deny  funding  for  forces  that  are 
part  of  standing  international  armed  forces 
is  duplicative.  Such  forces  are  deployed  only 
under  treaty  commitments,  which  would  of 
course  have  already  been  endorsed  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  an  addi- 
tional layer  of  congressional  approval. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
have  the  President  seek  Congressional  au- 
thorization before  instructing  the  U.S.  Per- 
manent Represenutlve  to  the  United  Na- 
tions on  a  vote  of  a  resolution.  That  proce- 
dure would  infringe  on  the  President's  for- 
eign policy  prerogatives  and  would  be  un- 
workable in  practice. 

I  appreciate  Congressional  concerns  about 
these  sensitive  issues.  The  Congress  has 
many  vehicles  for  expressing  Its  views  and 
seeking  changes  in  foreign  policy,  and  we 
will  continue  to  work  with  you  on  all  mat- 
ters of  concern.  However.  I  believe  the  pro- 
posed Cochran-Nickles  Amendment  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  interests. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
comments. 

Sincerely. 

David  E.  Jeremiah. 

Acting  Chairman. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Let  me  read  just  two 
paragraphs  of  that  letter  from  Admiral 
Jeremiah. 

It  Is  important  for  the  President,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  retain  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  American  forces  Whether  United 
States  forces  should  serve  under  a  foreign 
commander  must  depend  on  individual  case 
circumstances,  and  the  executive  branch  is 
best  suited  to  make  such  determinations. 
Factors  will  include  the  robustness  of  com- 
mand and  control  arrangements,  the  type  of 
mission,  and  the  competency  of  a  particular 
commander  to  lead  our  forces.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  involve  Congress  in  the  de- 
tailed execution  of  military  contingency 
planning,  in  an  all-but-unprecedented  man- 
ner Such  a  degree  of  micromanagement  of 
military  forces  would  be  overly  broad,  im- 
practical, unwieldy,  and  unwise. 

This  is  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  speaking. 

The  legislation  would  make  it  difficult  for 
this  Nation  to  function  effectively  in  any 
United  Nations.  NATO  or  other  multi- 
national command  and  control  situation.  It 
could  lead  to  an  'all  or  nothing"  approach, 
causing  the  United  States  to  shoulder  the 
entire  burden  even  when  a  multinational  ap- 
proach would  be  effective  and  in  our  best  in- 
terests. 

I  hope  we  have  the  good  sense  not  to 
adopt  this  amendment.  I  served  in  the 
Army  after  World  War  II.  from  1951  to 
1953.  in  Germany.  But  the  floor  man- 
ager of  this  legislation,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii.  Senator  Inouye,  was 
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one  of  our  heroes  in  World  War  II  In 
World  War  II  there  were  times  when  we 
had.  for  example.  General  Montgomery, 
leading  not  only  British  troops  but  our 
troops.  And  it  was  true  also  in  the  Pa- 
cific from  time  to  time,  we  had  dif- 
ferent people  from  different  nations 
leading  our  troops.  Let  us  not  go  back 
to  a  day  when  we  say  we  have  to  have 
Americans  here. 

I  reiterate  the  other  point  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  how  many  times  we  hear 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  we  have 
heard  it  whether  we  are  in  Washington 
or  Illinois,  people  say,  "We  cannot  be- 
come the  policemen  of  the  world  "  If 
we  are  unwilling  to  work  with  other 
nations,  it  is  inevitable,  as  the  world's 
only  superpower,  that  is  precisely  the 
role  we  will  have  to  undertake. 

Yes,  we  should  be  careful  about  com- 
mitting American  troops.  But  there 
will  be,  from  time  to  time,  an  occasion 
where  American  troops  may  be  under 
the  command  of  someone  who  is  Brit- 
ish or  French  or  German,  or  who  knows 
from  what  country  they  may  come?  If 
we  are  unwilling  to  work  with  other 
countries,  then  inevitably  we  are  going 
to  take  on  a  huge  burden.  I  think  we 
should  listen  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  says  this  leg- 
islation is  not  in  the  interests  of  our 
country,  not  in  the  interests  of  an  ef- 
fective military. 

I  hope  we  will  reject  the  Nickles 
amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  this  matter, 
but  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 
through  the  presentation  of  this 
amendment  by  Senator  Nickles.  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  made  it  very  clear 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  troop  activi- 
ties such  as  we  find  in  Korea  or  in  the 
NATO  command.  Neither  would  it 
apply  to  Haiti  at  this  time,  because  the 
amendment  is  very  clear,  if  the  troops 
are  for  logistics,  for  health,  for  public 
safety,  they  are  not  covered.  Combat 
forces  are  covered.  It  says  rather  clear- 
ly that,  if  combat  forces  are  covered,  it 
would  need  the  authorization  of  the 
Congress,  unless  the  President  certifies 
that  this  is  in  the  national  security 
and  therefore  is  required. 

But  I  rise,  not  because  I  support  the 
Nickles-Cochran  amendment.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  vote  for  or  against  it  at 
this  time.  But  I  rise  because  I  find  this 
letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  dated  October  14. 
to  be.  oh.  shall  I  say.  not  in  the  best 
tradition  of  good  executive/legislative 
relations.  I  hope  that  this  statement, 
"the  executive  branch  is  best  suited  to 
make  such  determinations,"  will  be 
crossed  out.  Unless  the  Acting  Chair- 
man is  suggesting  that  the  Congress, 
for  some  reason,  is  inferior  in  its  intel- 
lect, inferior  in  its  knowledge  and 
background  to  that  of  the  Executive  in 


making  such  determinations.  After  all, 
the  Constitution  says  the  Congress 
shall  make  war.  We  are  the  ones  who 
declare  war.  It  is  not  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  it  is  the  Congress.  I 
hope  the  Executive  Office  keeps  that  in 
mind. 

Second,  to  suggest  that  an  amend- 
ment which  says  simply  you  must  get 
congressional  approval  is  micro- 
management.  I  do  not  see  where  the 
micromanagement  comes  in.  We  are 
just  saying,  if  you  are  going  to  send 
combat  forces,  let  us  come  to  Congress 
and  have  a  discussion.  Tell  us  what  you 
intend  to  use  the  forces  for.  Where  are 
the  forces  going  to  be  sent  and  how 
many?  It  does  not  involve  the  Congress 
in  detailed  execution  of  military  con- 
tingency planning,  in  an  all-but-un- 
precedented manner.  Does  a  simple  au- 
thorization of  use  of  combat  forces  in- 
volve Congress  in  detailed  execution  of 
military  contingency  planning,  in  an 
all-but-unprecedented  manner? 

I  very  much  regret  receiving  this  let- 
ter. I  hope  the  administration  will  take 
another  look  at  this  and  possibly  come 
forth  with  an  amended  version. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President.  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii.  I  had  respect  for  him  before  I 
served  on  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian affairs,  but  I  have  come  to  have 
infinitely  greater  respect  for  him  be- 
cause of  what  he  has  done  to  help  Na- 
tive Americans.  He  has  spent  a  huge 
amount  of  time  on  this.  If  he  picks  up 
15  votes  in  Hawaii  for  doing  that,  I  will 
be  amazed.  It  is  just  a  great  public 
service,  and  he  is  a  great  public  serv- 
ant. 

But  I  have  to  say  I  think  the  letter  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  is  right  on  target.  I  would  simply 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  the  case 
had  this  been  in  effect  in  terms  of  the 
Somalia  situation.  Here  we  were  in  No- 
vember, where  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  to  make  a  decision 
whether  to  go  under  U.N.  auspices.  We 
were  not  in  session.  We  would  not  be  in 
session  until  January.  And  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  make  a  decision. 

The  President  consulted  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  then  made  a  deci- 
sion. That  President  was  not  a  Presi- 
dent of  my  party.  George  Bush,  but  he 
made  the  right  decision.  But  under  this 
legislation  that  could  not  have  been 
done.  I  think  we  would  make  a  great 
mistake  if  we  tied  the  hands  of  our 
military  in  this  manner.  I  think  the 
points  made  by  Admiral  Jeremiah  are 
in  order.  I  think  it  is  micro- 
management  and  it  would  make  it 
very,  very  difficult. 

I  mentioned  this  earlier.  When  our 
forces  were  in  North  Africa  we  had 
them  then  under — and  let  us  say  it  was 
United  Nations,  and  they  would  des- 
ignate the  counterpart  of  the  then-cur- 
rent General  Montgomery. 


I  do  not  think  we  should  have  to 
come  back  to  Congress  and  say  is  it  OK 
for  General  Montgomery  to  lead  our 
Armed  Forces  there. 

I  think  this  is  not  good  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  micromanaging.  I  think  we 
are  better  off  not  going  down  this  road. 
So  I  respectfully,  at  least  in  part,  dis- 
agree with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Hawaii. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor, 
and  if  no  one  seeks  the  floor,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Simon  from  Illinois,  as 
to  some  of  the  comments  that  were 
made  concerning  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  on  behalf  of  myself,  Sen- 
ator Cochran  and,  I  think,  ten  other 
Senators. 

The  letter  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  quoting,  which  was  written  by 
the  acting  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  raised  several  concerns 
which  I  believe  we  have  addressed  in 
our  amendment.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  was  working  off  an  old,  outdated 
version  of  the  amendment. 

We  modified  our  amendment.  Actu- 
ally, we  were  working  and  addressed 
those  concerns  which  were  raised.  I  tell 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois, 
that  on  Friday  the  chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee 
raised  some  of  those  same  issues— such 
as  Korea  and  NATO — and  because  we 
did  not  want,  in  our  amendment,  to  un- 
duly hamper  or  hinder  any  of  our  alli- 
ances that  have  proven  to  be  quite  suc- 
cessful and  quite  effective. 

The  entire  purpose  of  the  amendment 
was  to  try  to  restrict  and  make  sure 
that  we  did  not  have  United  States 
combat  forces  under  a  U.N.  operational 
control  under  a  foreign  commander 
without  Congress  having  any  say  so, 
but  not  to  undo  or  undermine  NATO, 
not  to  undo  or  undermine  Korea  or  any 
of  the  successful  alliances  that  we  have 
had. 

So  I  will  tell  my  friend  and  col- 
league, we  have  addressed  both  those 
issues.  We  put  in  our  amendment  lan- 
guage and  it  says: 

*  *  *  any  part  of  any  prospective  standing 
U.N.  international  armed  force. 

I  say  that  to  my  colleague  because 
there  are  considerations  made  by  this 
administration,  and  certainly  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, that  we  would  like  to  have  a 
standing  U.N.  international  armed 
force  to  be  able  to  put  out  fires,  as  we 
might  say.  across  the  world.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  having  a  standing  inter- 
national armed  force.  So  that  is  part  of 
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my  amendment,  to  prohibit  U.S.  com- 
bat troops  from  participating  In  such  a 
force. 

I  will  also  say,  concerning  other 
statements  that  were  made,  we  put  in 
language  to  make  sure  there  would  be 
no  ambiguities  concerning  NATO,  to 
make  sure  there  is  no  confusion  or 
question  concerning  Korea.  Also.  I 
might  mention,  I  have  heard  some  peo- 
ple say.  "Well,  what  about  micro- 
management."  and  so  on? 

I  think  we  have  given  the  President 
some  flexibility  If  the  President  be- 
lieves that  we  have  a  situation  where 
our  forces  should  be  serving  under  UN 
command,  under  the  command  of  a  for- 
eign officer,  he  can  say  so.  He  can 
make  the  request  He  can  say  national 
security  interests  justify  such  a  waiv- 
er, and  continue  operating  He  would 
have  to  get  congressional  approval  in 
30  days. 

If  his  request  were  legitimate,  or  her 
request  were  legitimate — whatever  the 
case  may  be — I  am  sure  that  would  be 
granted.  The  President  would  also  have 
the  right  to  make  an  emergency  dec- 
laration, again  if  he  or  she  felt  like 
that  was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

So  we  tried  not  to  tie  the  President's 
hands  but  maybe  even  to  strengthen 
the  Presidents  hands  by  reaffirming 
the  President's  constitutional  role,  and 
that  is  as  Commander  in  Chief,  and  not 
to  delegate  that  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  So  that  is 
the  purpose  of  our  amendment. 

Again.  I  will  just  say  I  have  a  note 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Office  of 
the  Chairman,  legal  counsel.  It  says 
the  concerns  they  addressed  were  con- 
tained in  proposed  legislation  that  has 
since  been  modified.  I  have  that  to 
share  with  the  Senator,  if  he  would 
like  that  for  his  information. 

Also.  I  might  mention.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  raised  the  ques- 
tion: What  about  World  War  I  where  we 
did  have  US.  forces  under  foreign  com- 
mand? That  was  not  a  UN.  operation 
In  World  War  II,  it  was  not  a  U.N  oper- 
ation, and  the  supreme  commander  was 
an  American  citizen.  But  in  neither 
case  would  they  apply  because  they 
were  not  U.N.  operations. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  We  are  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent situation  from  World  War  II.  But 
in  World  War  II.  we  would  know  if  this 
were  the  situation.  We  would  be  under 
the  United  Nations  and  a  General 
Montgomery  who  commanded  in  North 
Africa  British  forces  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican forces.  Under  your  legislation,  as  I 
read  it,  it  would  take  a  special  act  of 
Congress 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  is  incorrect,  because  if  you 
look  on  page  3  where  it  says  U.N.  oper- 
ation or  tactical  control,  look  down  to 
line  23.  It  says: 


*  *  *  the  power  of  comnnand  usually  given 
to  the  leader  of  a  military  force,  such  as  the 
authority  to  coordinate  and  direct  mission- 
related  activities  of  the  units  comprising 
such  force. 

Clearly,  in  World  War  II.  we  had  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  as  the  supreme  com- 
mander, and  you  are  talking  about  the 
supreme  commander;  you  are  talking 
about  General  Schwarzkopf  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  It  would  not  have  impacted 
or  reduced  our  ability  to  conduct  the 
operation  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  would 
not  have  limited  or  hindered  the  abil- 
ity to  conduct  operations  in  World  War 
II  or  in  Korea. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  suggest,  first  of  all, 
when  you  say  the  leader  of  a  military 
force,  there  is  no  question  General 
Montgomery  was  a  leader  of  a  military 
force.  He  clearly  was  in  command.  The 
overall  commander  was  General  Eisen- 
hower, but  clearly  General  Montgom- 
ery was  in  charge  of  American  troops 
in  North  Africa. 

Mr  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  Senator  Warner  raised 
the  same  question,  and  the  point  that  I 
have  made  and  I  believe  is  very  clear  in 
our  language,  it  says  "•  •  *  the  power 
of  command  usually  given  to  the  lead- 
er." We  are  talking  about  the  supreme 
leader  or  commander  of  the  force. 
Granted,  both  in  World  War  II  and  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  we  had  leaders  of 
units  and  divisions  and  so  on  of  other 
countries — that  is  appropriate — where 
you  had  the  United  States  as  the  su- 
preme commander.  Again,  let  me  re- 
peat. World  War  II  was  not  a  U.N.  func- 
tion. The  Persian  Gulf  did  have  a  U.N. 
resolution,  but  it  did  have  a  U.S.  com- 
mander in  operational  control. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Let  me  also  suggest  that 
in  the  Somali  situation,  let  us  say  that 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States,  after  consultation,  felt  that 
under  United  Nations  auspices  the  best 
person  to  lead  the  Somali  situation 
would  have  been  an  Italian  general  be- 
cause of  Italy's  background  there.  We 
were  not  in  session.  We  would  not  have 
been  in  session  until  January  when  we 
came  in  just  for  a  day  or  two  when  we 
were  sworn  in,  and  then  we  did  not 
come  back  in  until  the  end  of  January 
The  President  could  not  do  that  under 
your  resolution. 

I  think  we  have  to  give  the  President 
of  the  United  States  flexibility.  Bill 
Clinton  is  not  always  going  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  But  whether 
it  is  Bill  Clinton  or  George  Bush  or 
whoever  it  is.  I  think  we  have  to  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
some  flexibility  in  these  situations. 

Second.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa, we  have  to  assume  that  if  we  are 
going  to  do  this,  other  nations  are 
going  to  take  the  same  attitude,  and 
that  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  United  Nations  to  have  any  kind  of 
a  military  operation  They  will  not 
want  to  come  under  an  American  com- 
mander. Right  now  we  have  27  nations 


ip  Somalia.  We  cannot  have  27  military 
commanders  in  Somalia. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  On  Somalia,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  read  my  amendment,  it  deals 
with  combat  troops.  We  exempt  those 
troops  that  are  engaged  in  medical,  lo- 
gistics— I  might  mention  the  majority 
of  our  troops  in  Somalia  are  in  logis- 
tics—communications, humanitarian, 
training,  temporary  observer,  or  liai- 
son activities.  So  our  amendment  is  de- 
fined to  say  we  want  to  reserve  putting 
U.S.  combat  forces  under  U.N.  control, 
under  a  foreign  commander  unless  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

Take  the  example  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  raised  concerning  Somalia.  We 
had  20.000-some  troops.  They  were 
under  US  command.  When  that  com- 
mand force  was  reduced  from  20,000- 
some  to  4.000,  all  logistics,  et  cetera, 
were  under  U.N.  command,  but  the 
United  States  kept  control  and  com- 
mand of  our  combat  forces 

So  this  amendment  by  myself  and 
Senator  Cochran  and  others  would  not 
have  stopped  at  Somalia.  Because  actu- 
ally technically  the  U.S.  combat  forces 
were  always  under  U.S.  command. 

I  might  also  mention,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  when  he  sent  in 
several  thousand  additional  U.S.  com- 
bat troops,  clearly  emphasized  that 
they  would  be  under  U.S.  control. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield,  I  do  not  want  to  carry  this  on  in- 
definitely, and  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  Senators  motivation. 

The  second  part  of  the  resolution  on 
page  2.  when  we  are  talking  about  a 
U.N.  force,  there  I  think  Congress  has 
not  examined  that  issue  and  the  Sen- 
ator is  properly  looking  at  that. 

But  as  to  the  Somalia  situation,  let 
me  assure  the  Senator,  as  one  who  has 
consulted  and  who  was  involved  in  the 
meeting  in  the  White  House  when  the 
decision  was  made  to  go  ahead,  we  were 
prepared  for  combat.  We  did  not  know 
what  kind  of  a  reception  we  were  going 
to  get  when  we  went  into  Somalia.  If  at 
that  point  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  felt  it  was  prudent  because 
of  the  background  of  Somalia  to  have 
an  Italian  leader,  that  would  have  been 
impossible  under  the  resolution.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  except  for 
the  President  having  a  30-day  waiver, 
and  then  he  would  have  had  to  call  a 
special  session  of  Congress  and  we 
would  have  had  to  debate  this  thing. 

There  is  no  question  this  takes  away 
serious  management  responsibilities 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Sometimes  we  have  to  do  that. 
But  I  think  in  general  we  ought  to  be 
very  cautious  in  doing  that. 

So  I  am  going  to,  with  all  due  respect 
to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma,  be 
voting  against  his  amendment  when  it 
comes  up. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  we  had 
some  clarification  because  I  had  heard 
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statements  that  this  would  mess  up 
NATO.  It  will  not.  1  had  heard  some 
statements  this  might  undermine 
Korea,  some  of  the  existing  alliances, 
and  clearly  that  is  not  the  case. 

Plus  I  might  just  mention  to  my  col- 
league we  have  never  had  a  President, 
to  my  knowledge,  who  has  sought  to 
delegate  his  authority  to  the  United 
Nations.  That  is  a  concern  of  mine. 

I  do  not  know  if  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois heard  many  of  the  quotes  that  I 
read  earlier  today  from  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  U.N.  representative.  Mad- 
eleine Albright,  talking  about  in- 
creased role  and  function  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping activities  which  went  well  be- 
yond peacekeeping  but  into  peace- 
making and  peace  enforcing. 

Also.  I  might  tell  my  colleague.  I  do 
not  know  if  he  heard  this  but  the  num- 
ber and  the  size  of  peacekeeping  forces 
in  the  United  Nations  in  the  last  3 
years  has  grown  from  10.000  to  80.000 
This  is  an  astronomical  increase  in  the 
number  of  troops.  Also,  I  inform  my 
colleagues  that  in  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations in  the  first  40  years  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  had  13  peacekeep- 
ing operations.  In  the  last  8  years  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  have  had  14 
peacekeeping  operations. 

So  the  role  of  peacekeeping  has 
grown  dramatically.  And  now  we  have 
a  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions who  would  like  to  see  that  role 
expanded  dramatically,  including  a 
standing  U.N.  international  armed 
force.  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
that.  Congress  has  not  approved  that. 
We  are  talking  about  not  with  a  mis- 
sion defined  for  a  specific  region  or  a 
specific  country.  We  are  talking  about 
a  blank  check  mission  with  an  inter- 
national army  looking  for  the  next  fire 
to  put  out. 

When  you  consider  some  of  the  con- 
flicts that  are  ongoing— and  many  are 
very  serious — some  are  enormously 
dangerous.  I  am  thinking  of  some  of 
the  Soviet  Republic*— in  Georgia. 
where  all  of  us  know  individuals  who 
are  engaged  in  that  civil  war,  unfortu- 
nately; the  potential  in  Russia;  the  po- 
tential in  Kazakhstan  and  some  of  the 
other  Republics,  not  to  mention  in 
Yugoslavia  where  this  administration 
has  been  talking  about  committing 
25.000  troops. 

This  is  significant.  My  amendment 
would  allow  that  if  it  is  done  under 
NATO  control,  but  if  it  is  done  under 
United  Nations  control,  this  amend- 
ment would  apply.  And  yes,  it  might 
entail  some  encumbrance  on  the  Presi- 
dent, but  I  would  think  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  would  not  want 
to  be  assigning  that  kind  of  respon- 
sibility over  to  the  Secretary  General. 

I  might  mention,  just  thinking  out 
loud  on  Bosnia,  when  some  actions 
were  contemplated  in  Bosnia,  we  had 
the  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
basically  making  decisions  about,  or 
saying  that  he  would  make   the   final 


decisions    on    where    the    air    strikes 
would  hit  and  what  kind  of  respionse. 

That  again  concerns  this  Senator.  I 
think  we  have  to  be  very  careful  before 
we  delegate  U.S.  combat,  warmaking 
authority  to  the  United  Nations  or  to 
the  U.N.  Secretary  General.  I  think 
that  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

So  this  amendment  says  the  Presi- 
dent can  do  whatever  he  wants  in  the 
international  peacekeeping  force.  But 
if  you  are  talking  about  combat,  if  you 
are  talking  about  combat  under  U.N. 
auspices,  under  foreign  control,  the 
President  is  going  to  have  to  give  au- 
thority. We  do  not  want  to  give  a  blank 
check  to  an  international  army;  we  do 
not  want  to  give  a  blank  check  to  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General  to  commit  U.S. 
combat  troops,  men  and  women,  with- 
out the  President  either  taking  control 
of  the  situation  and  asserting  his  au- 
thority or  likewise  if  he  wishes  and  he 
deems  it  in  the  national  interest  to  put 
those  troops  under  foreign  command 
under  U.N.  auspices  or  operation  and 
control,  then  he  would  have  to  get  con- 
gressional authorization  within  20 
days. 

I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  issue  the  Senator 
brings  up  of  how  we  shape  the  United 
Nations  in  terms  of  how  it  provides 
some  stability  in  the  world  I  think  is  a 
very  important  issue.  I  have  had  some 
discussions  about  this  with  the  Sen- 
ator's senior  colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  BoREN.  and  with  a  few  of  my  other 
colleagues.  I  do  not  find  the  80,000  U.N. 
troops  an  astronomical  number  when 
you  think  we  have  2  million  in  our 
Armed  Forces  alone.  But  the  great 
threat  in  the  world  for  the  coming  dec- 
ades is  instability,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions is  going  to  have  to  be  part  of  giv- 
ing us  some  stability.  What  our  role 
should  be  there  I  think  is  something 
that  we  have  to  look  at  very  carefully. 

While  I  will  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
I  think  Senator  Nickles  has  made  a 
contribution  in  helping  us  to  focus  on 
where  we  are  going  in  the  future  be- 
cause we  really  do  not  know.  And  that 
point,  the  second  point  in  the  amend- 
ment on  page  2  is  one  we  do  have  to  ex- 
amine. I  agree  with  him  completely  on 
that,  even  though  I  oppose  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  submitted  by  the  legal 
counsel  for  office  of  the  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs,  which  basically  says  their 
letter,  which  Senator  Simon  had  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  addresses  earlier  leg- 
islation. 

I  think  the  legislation  that  we  have 
introduced  today  solves  most  of  the 
concerns  that  were  raised  by  that  pre- 
vious letter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Office  of  the  Chairman. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Washington.  DC.  October  14.  1993. 
MEMORANDf.M  FOR  RECORD 

The  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  wrote  to  two  Senators  about  the  pro- 
posed Cochran-Nickles  Amendment  to  the 
FY  1994  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Bill.  H.R.  3116.  earli«r  today.  That  let- 
ter addressed  concerns  contained  in  the  only 
proposed  legislation  we  had  received  as  of 
the  time  the  letter  was  signed  this  morning. 
The  proposed  legislation  followed  a  'Dear 
Colleague'  letter  signed  by  Senators  Coch- 
ran and  Nickles  on  October  8.  1993. 

James  p.  Terrv. 
Colonel.  USMC.  Legal  Counsel. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Feinstein,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator's 
relevant  amendment  be  deleted  from 
the  list  of  amendments  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if 
in  morning  business  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  NiCKLES  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 152  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Submission  of  Concurrent  and 
Senate  Resolutions") 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  set-aside  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

AMENDMENT  NO    1056 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  aissistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1056 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  NotwithstandinK  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  obliKate  the  funds  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal years  1992  and  1993  for  the  USH  42  Mis 
sion  Recorder  proffram  within  the  A-6  air- 
craft proKram:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  verifies  that  a  mission  recorder 
IS  required  in  the  future  for  Navy  attack  air- 
craft for  peacetime  training  and  bomb  dam- 
age assessment  in  combat: 

Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
make  this  verification  within  60  days  of  this 
act  becoming  law:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  obligate  such  funds  within  60 
days  of  this  verification  that  a  mission  re- 
corder is  required  in  Navy  attack  aircraft  for 
peacetime  training  and  t)omb  damage  assess- 
ment in  combat. 

Mr  BREAUX  Madam  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
both  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  ranking  Republican  Mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  In  essence, 
what  this  amendment  does  is  simply 
say  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  obligate  the  funds  already  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  in  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1993  for  the  USH-42  mis- 
sion recorder  program  within  the  A-6 
aircraft  program,  and  that  it  be  carried 
out. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  offering  is 
simply  an  amendment  that  says  that 
the  Navy  shall  verify  that  this  mission 
recorder  is  required  in  the  future  for 
Navy  attack  aircraft  for  peacetime 
training  and  bomb  damage  assessment 
in  combat,  and  that  the  secretary  shall 
make  this  verification  within  60  days, 
and  the  secretary  shall  then  obligate 
the  funds  within  60  days  of  his  verifica- 
tion that  such  a  mission  recorder  is  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
have  had  the  occasion  to  study  this 
amendment,  and  I  find  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1056)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

AZVCQ(X  to 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  aissistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  make  an  observation. 

We  have  been  on  this  bill  since  10:30 
this  morning,  6''^  hours  ago.  During  the 
past  6'/b  hours  we  have  adopted  three 
amendments. 

The  current  continuing  resolution 
expires  at  midnight  on  Thursday,  this 
Thursday.  Assuming  that  we  work  day 
and  night,  without  time  off  to  sleep  or 
to  dine,  there  are  79  hours  remaining. 

Madam  President,  we  have  before  us 
a  list  of  amendments  which  we  have  de- 
clared to  be  in  order.  There  are  52 
amendments  which  will  have  to  be  re- 
solved in  79  hours  nonstop  They  rep- 
resent a  variety  of  issues,  but  many  of 
them  are  listed  only  as  relevant,  what- 
ever that  means.  There  are  22  of  those 
relevant  amendments 

So,  if  I  may.  Madam  President,  re- 
spectfully call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
come  forward  to  present  their  amend- 
ments, otherwise,  I  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  recommend  to  the  leadership 
that  we  stay  in  session  all  night,  if 
such  is  necessary,  because  a  few  hours 
ago  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Foley,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  House,  is- 
sued a  joint  statement  advising  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate,  in  particular, 
that  there  will  be  no  extension  of  the 
continuing  resolution  and  if  this  mat- 
ter is  not  resolved  by  Thursday  mid- 
night, and  by  that  I  mean  passing  the 
measure,  going  into  conference,  com- 
ing forth  with  a  conference  report,  and 
having  a  conference  report  adopted  and 
signed  by  the  President  by  midnight 
Thursday,  the  Defense  Department  will 
come  to  a  screeching  halt.  I  suppose 
there  are  some  who  will  applaud  this. 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

But  I  would  hope  that  Senators 
would  take  this  responsibility  seri- 
ously, come  forward,  present  their 
amendments  because  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue as  we  have  in  the  past  6'/^  hours 
we  have  problems  ahead  of  us. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms 
Moseley-Braun).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  ICtt? 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  publication  of  the 
figure  for  total  intelligence  spending.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  for  a  purpose  which  has  formed  in 
my  mind  for  some  years  now.  concern- 
ing the  secrecy  of  the  Nation's  intel- 
ligence budget.  This  is  a  very  large 
budget.  It  is  at  once  a  secret  to  the 
American  people  and  a  matter  of  com- 
monplace knowledge  to  persons  who 
read  periodicals  in  this  field.  They  need 
not  be  very  exotic  periodicals. 

Just  the  other  day  on  the  floor  our 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas proposed  cutting  the  budget  by 
$400  million.  His  effort  was  tabled,  but 
in  the  course  of  it.  with  his  wonder- 
fully animated  advocacy,  he  used  a 
table  which  listed  the  total  defense 
budgets  of  a  number  of  NATO  countries 
in  descending  order  of  size,  and  the  re- 
ported intelligence  budget  of  the 
United  States,  we  find,  is  larger  than 
the  defense  budgets  of  half  of  our 
NATO  allies. 

This  has  come  about  largely  because 
this  budget  is.  and  remains,  secret. 
During  the  1980's  just  the  force  of  budg- 
etary constraints  required  that  the 
military  defense  buildup  that  began 
under  President  Carter  and  accelerated 
somewhat  under  President  Reagan  had 
to  halt  by  mid-decade  and  then  begin 
to  decline.  It  has  been  declining  ever 
since.  That  is  the  defense  budget,  an 
open  budget.  Not  all  the  activities  are 
open  but  the  aggregate  number  is  well 
known  and  is  debated  on  this  floor.  In- 
deed. Is  this  moment  being  debated  on 
this  floor.  However,  not  only  was  the 
intelligence  budget  rising  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laist  decade  and  the  decade 
before,  but  it  never  turned  down.  It 
contained  to  rise  and  to  rise. 

Indeed,  on  April  15  this  year,  a  not 
insignificant  date,  we  learned  in  the 
New  York  Times— because  these  things 
are  published— that  the  administration 
had  proposed  a  secret  increase  in  the 
secret  budget  of  a  very  large  amount  of 
money.  As  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  responsible  for  the  larger 
portion  of  the  budget  reconciliation 
bill,  I  found  myself  taking  money  away 
from  research  hospitals  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  in  order  to  pass  them  on 
to  some  secret,  undefined  and  inacces- 
sible mission  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. 

Any  Member  of  the  body  can  learn 
anything  they  like  about  it  by  simply 
meeting  in  our  special  room  for  this 
purpose.  But  once  you  are  given  the  in- 
formation you  are  sworn  to  keep  it  se- 
cret. And  half  the  time  you  will  not 
know  whether  you  learned  it  in  that 
secret  room  in  the  Hart  Building— I 
hope  that  is  not  a  secret.  I  am  sure  it 
is  not — or  whether  you   learned   it   in 
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this  momlng'8  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  This  can  cause  cognitive  dis- 
sonance. You  open  your  mouth  to  say 
something,  and  silence  emerges  for  fear 
of  breaking  your  oath. 

I  have  framed  this  amendment  with 
reference  to  article  I.  section  9.  clause 
7,  of  the  Constitution,  which  states 
that: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of 
all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

I  have  simply  suggested  that  during 
the  cold  war  the  United  States  did  not 
provide  the  American  people  a  regular 
statement  and  account  of  the  expendi- 
tures for  intelligence  activities. 

That  this  should  continue  prevents 
the  polity  from  participating  in  an  in- 
formed democratic  decision  concerning 
an  appropriate  level  for  such  expiendi- 
tures.  The  amendment  simply  provides 
that  there  be  a  separate,  unclassified 
statement  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
budget  outlays  for  the  prior  fiscal  year 
for  national  and  tactical  intelligence 
activities.  This  figure  shall  include. 
without  limitation,  outlays  for  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  the  Department 
of  Defense  budget  to  collect,  analyze. 
produce,  disseminate,  or  support  the 
collection  of  intelligence. 

Madam  President,  I  send  this  amend 
ment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moy- 
NIHAN]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1057. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section 

SEC.     .  PUBUCATION  OF  KIGIRE  FOR  TOTAL  IN 
TEUJGENCE  SPENUI^G. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  Article  I,  section  9.  clause  7  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  states  that  "No 
Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Trea-sury,  but 
in  Consequence  of  Appropriations  made  by 
Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and  Account 
of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all  pub- 
lic Money  shall  be  published  from  time  to 
time." 

(2)  During  the  Cold  War  the  United  States 
did  not  provide  to  the  American  people  a 
"regular  Statement  and  Account  of  the  *  •  • 
Expenditures"  for  Intelligence  activities. 

(3)  The  failure  to  provide  to  the  American 
F>eople  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  of 
expenditures  on  intelligence  activities  pre- 
vents them  from  participating  In  an  In- 
formed, democratic  decision  concerning  the 
appropriate  level  for  such  expenditures 

(b)  Publication  of  Figure  for  Total  In- 
telligence Spending.— Section  1105(a)  of 
title  31  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  add  at  the  end  thereof— "(27)  a  separate. 


unclassified  statement  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  budget  outlays  for  the  prior  fiscal 
year  for  national  and  tactical  intelligence 
activities.  This  figure  shall  include,  without 
limitation,  outlays  for  activities  carried  out 
under  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  to 
collect,  analyze,  produce,  disseminate  or 
support  the  collection  of  intelligence." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
in  the  matter  of  the  statement  and  ac- 
count clause,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Repub- 
lic, there  have  been  secret  accounts 
and  they  have  not  been  made  public  at 
any  time.  During  the  Revolution, 
George  Washington  paid  for  much  in- 
telligence out  of  his  own  pocket.  After- 
wards, he  presented  a  bill  for  reim- 
bursement of  some  $17,617.  No  small 
sum. 

During  the  Revolution,  under  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  had  established  a  Commit- 
tee of  Secret  Correspondence  to  cor- 
respond with  our  friends  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Ireland  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Congress  provided  funds  for  espi- 
onage activities  and  confidential  ex- 
changes. 

The  provision  in  the  Constitution 
rose  in  the  final  week  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  matter  of 
some  concern  just  how  much  to  dis- 
close and  how  often.  Under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  accounts  had  to  be 
settled  every  6  months.  In  the  absence 
of  any  but  a  very  rudimentary  Postal 
Service  and  no  fax  machines  whatever, 
they  ended  up  not  being  settled  at  all. 

Madison,  with  that  wonderful  clarity 
that  comes  from  knowledge  of  the  real 
world,  said  that  to  require  too  much 
would  mean  that  "the  difficulty  will 
beget  a  habit  of  doing  nothing."  But 
they  settled  on  an  accounting  from 
time  to  time.  In  actual  practice,  once  a 
year.  They  knew  how  important  this 
was.  They  knew  that  it  was  a  char- 
acteristic of  tyrannical  governments  to 
have  resources  in  the  executive  of 
which  the  legislature  vr&a  not  privy,  of 
which  the  people  did  not  know,  and 
which  had  consequences  for  the  nation. 

We  wished  a  very  different  society, 
which  was  not  to  say  we  did  not  recog- 
nize the  need  for  secrecy  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  need  for  espionage, 
the  threat  of  espionage  were  real 
things.  They  were  just  as  real  in  the 
18th  century  as  they  are  today. 

But  some  measure  of  scrutiny  is  in 
order.  Part  of  the  problem.  Madam 
President,  is  that  you  can  get  into  a 
world  in  which  fantasies  and  fears 
abound  because  facts  are  not  known. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  1950's,  Edward 
A.  Shils  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
wrote  his  classic  book,  "The  Torment 
of  Secrecy."  He  spoke  about  the  fear  of 
the  Freemasons,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion, the  cornerstone  of  our  Capitol — 
and  to  this  day  we  cannot  find  it. 

I  ask.  Madam  President,  why?  There 
will  be  days  when  people  will  ask, 
where  did  the  Freemasons  take  that 
cornerstone?     Are     they     keeping     it? 


Fears  of  conspiracy.  If  you  would  take 
a  moment,  as  I  am  sure  you  have  done, 
to  look  at  the  Washington  Monument, 
you  will  find  that  about  one-quarter  of 
the  way  up.  the  stone  changes  color. 
And  for  good  reason. 

The  monument  was  being  built  by 
the  Washington  Monument  Associa- 
tion, a  private  group  with  States,  for- 
eign nations,  and  individuals  giving 
gifts.  In  the  1850's,  the  Pope  gave  a  gift 
of  a  block  of  marble.  The  word  went 
out  that  the  installation  of  the  Pope's 
block  of  marble — inside  as  you  walk  up, 
you  see  these  inscriptions — would  be 
the  signal  for  the  Papist  uprising. 

One  night,  a  group  of  "patriotic" 
citizens,  who  understood  the  secrets, 
burst  into  the  offices  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  Association,  voted  out 
the  officers,  voted  in  themselves.  The 
Pope's  block  of  marble  is  somewhere  on 
the  bottom  of  the  Potomac  River  to 
this  day.  It  should  be  looked  for,  actu- 
ally. It  may  be  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Capitol  will  be  found,  too. 

There  was  much  scandal.  Construc- 
tion ceased.  And,  finally,  as  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Republic  came  about.  Con- 
gress said  we  better  get  this  thing 
done.  And  in  the  1880's,  moneys  were 
appropriated  and  the  monument  was 
built.  The  stone,  as  you  can  see,  was  a 
different  color,  but  the  Papist  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy  had  been  thwarted. 

But  others  followed.  Edward  Shils 
wrote: 

The  exfoliation  and  intertwinement  of  the 
various  patterns  of  belief  that  the  world  Is 
dominated  by  unseen  circles  of  conspirators, 
operating  behind  our  backs,  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  modem  society.  It 
is  radical  in  its  fundamental  distrust  of  the 
dominant  institutions  and  authorities  of 
modem  society. 

The  instruments  of  evil  come  and  go. 
It  can  be  the  British  foreign  office,  the 
Kremlin,  or  the  Freemasons.  We  ought 
not  to  encourage  it  by  embedding  the 
torment  of  secrecy  in  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  spoke  so 
well  to  this  point  the  other  evening. 
This  is  an  argument  you  could  not 
have  made  while  the  cold  war  raged, 
but  that  is  over.  Madam  President.  Can 
we  not  see  that?  Indeed,  one  of  the 
things  that  you  have  to  be  concerned 
about  is — and  I  will  use  the  word — the 
absolute  failure  of  this  enormous  intel- 
ligence apparatus  to  foresee  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  end 
of  the  cold  war.  It  is  as  if  it  had  an  in- 
stitutional interest  in  not  doing  so. 
Any  effort  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  working,  that  beliefs  had  died, 
that  the  totalitarian  structure  was 
going  to  be  succeeded  by  ethnic  asser- 
tions, got  nowhere.  Received  no  re- 
sponse. 

If  I  may  explore  this  for  just  one  mo- 
ment. I  was  one  of  the  observers  to  the 
START  talks  in  Geneva.  Just  after  the 
failure  of  SALT  U  the  judgrment  was 
made  that  if  a  number  of  Senators  were 
to  go  to  Geneva  fixtm  time  to  time,  sit 
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with  the  negotiators,  learn  what  they 
were  doing,  what  problems  they  had 
solved,  then  when  and  if  a  treaty  were 
consummated,  when  it  came  to  the 
Senate,  there  would  be  persons  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  aisle  who  would  say: 
"We  know  how  this  got  in  and  why 
that  is,"  and  hopefully,  vouch  for  the 
product.  I  recall  in  the  mid-1980'3  sit- 


in  the  bureaucratic  process;  and  It  is  the  cor- 
porate view  that  counts  because  that  Is  what 
reaches  the  President  and  his  advisers.  On 
this  one.  the  corporate  view  missed  by  a 
mile. 

Why  were  so  many  of  us  insensitive  to  the 
Inevitable? 

Madam  President.  I  will  give  you  one 
thought.  Secrecy  is  a  disease.  It  causes 
hardening  of  arteries  of  the  mind.  A  se- 


adopt— unilaterally.  If  necessary— a  policy  of 
complete  openness  in  all  areas  of  Informa- 
tion. 

These  were  great  scientists,  the  peo- 
ple who  built  the  machines,  built  the 
weapons.  They  said:  The  way  you  work 
is  publish  everything.  We  will  move  so 
quickly  ahead  if  we  open  up  the  system 
that  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  do  so.  We 
did  not.  The  cold  war  was  too  hot  at 


ting  in  Geneva  with  Ambassador  Max     ^^^^  system  can  never  correct  itself.  I     that  time,  you  might  say.  But  that  is 


Kampelman,  that  most  distinguished 
public  servant,  saying  to  the  nego- 
tiators, "Gentlemen,  when  you  have 
finished  with  the  mind-numbing  details 
of  this  treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  what  makes 
you  think  there  will  be  a  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics?" 

Well,  they  had  thought  of  every  con- 
ceivable contingency  as  it  affected  the 
national  security,  but  the  one  thing 
that  never  occurred  to  them  was  that. 
Such  was  the  nature  of  the  intel- 
ligence. 

And  when  the  START  treaty  came  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  said  to  our  negotiators  at  a 
June  1992  hearing.  "This  is  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, but  there  is  no  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  So  who  is  this 
treaty  with?"  And  I  was  promptly  as- 
sured, "Oh,  it  is  with  four  other  coun- 
tries." I  asked,  "How  do  we  know 
that?"  "We  exchanged  letters  in  Lis- 
bon." 

Indeed,  we  did.  and  that  all  is  very 
well.  But  we  did  not  get  much  value 
out  of  the  intelligence  product  in  that 
regard,  did  we? 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, no  one  has  spoken  more  plainly 
to  this  matter  than  Adm.  Stansfield 
Turner,  who  was  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  under  President  Carter.  In 
an  article  titled  "Intelligence  for  a 
New  World  Order"  in  the  fall  1991  issue 
of  foreign  Affairs.  Admiral  Turner 
spoke  as  a  man  who  has  lived  with  a 
code  of  honor  in  the  military.  Rocks 
and  shoals:  If  your  ship  goes  aground, 
you  are  accountable  before  a  court- 
martial.  He  said:  "We  should  not  gloss 
over  the  enormity  of  this  failure  to 
forecast  the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet 
crisis."  He  went  on  to  say  that — 

We  know  now  that  there  were  many  Soviet 
academics,  economists,  and  political  think- 
ers, other  than  those  officially  presented  to 
us  by  the  Soviet  Government,  who  under- 
stood long  before  1980  that  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic system  was  broken  and  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  someone  had  to  try  to 
repair  it.  as  had  Khrushchev.  Yet  I  never 
heard  a  su^estion  from  the  CIA.  or  the  In- 
telligence arms  of  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense or  State,  that  numerous  Soviets  recog- 
nized a  growing,  systemic  economic  problem. 

Never  heard  a  suggestion.  He  said: 
Today,  we  hear  some  revisionist  rumblings 
that  the  CIA  did  In  fact  see  the  Soviet  col- 
lapse emerging  after  all.  If  some  individual 
CIA  analysts  were  more  prescient  that  the 
corporate  view,  their  Ideas  were  filtered  out 


do  not  want  to  make  too  much  of  it, 
but  in  1986,  Madam  President,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  estimated 
that  the  per  capita  gross  domestic 
product  In  East  Germany  was  higher 
than  in  West  Germany. 

Now,  any  taxi  drive  in  Berlin  could 
have  told  you  that  Is  not  so.  But  our 
computers  told  us  differently.  It  is  co- 
herent, but  it  is  mad.  And.  as  Admiral 
Turner  said,  the  corporate  view  missed 
the  reality  entirely. 

Madam  President  secrecy  can  be  a 
way  of  life.  In  an  editorial  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1993  the  New  York  Times  put  it 
so  very  well: 

Secrecy  Is  not  just  a  way  of  life  of  spy 
agencies:  It  Is  a  state  religion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
we  do  not  want  that  to  happen  to  us.  I 
can  remember  some  of  the  early  discus- 
sions in  the  1960's  with  MIT  professors 
with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance. 
Jack  Rulna.  for  Instance,  who  had  been 
head  of  Defense  Advance  Research 
Projects  Agency  the  Department  of  De- 
fense agency  under  President  Kennedy, 
said  they  had  been  going  over  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  they  could  see  that 
the  place  was  not  working.  And  then 
they  found  out  something  that  only 
highly  trained  physicists  and  engineers 
would  know. 

They  would  say,  one  of  their  prob- 
lems is  that  they  do  not  know  who 
their  best  people  are.  If  anybody  gets  a 
good,  young  physicist  inside  Russia, 
they  lock  him  In  a  room  and  they  do 
not  let  anybody  find  out  about  him  In 
Moscow  or  Omsk  or  Tomsk.  And  so 
they  do  not  bring  their  best  together, 
as  we  do  In  a  free-flowing  system  where 
people  publish  Immediately  and  word 
gets  around.  You  know  about  some 
young  person  down  In  Springfield  of 
whom  It  Is  said,  "They  ought  to  be  at 
the  Argonne  laboratories.  Let's  look 
him  or  her  up."  Openness  of  Informa- 
tion Is  what  makes  for  great  and  effec- 
tive science. 

In  1970,  the  President  established  a 
task  force  headed  by  Fredrick  Seltz, 
the  then  president  of  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity, on  this  whole  subject.  In  Its  re- 
port it  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sion: 

The  task  force  noted  that  more  might  be 
gained    than    lost    If   our    Nation    were    to 


what  the  scientists  said. 

There  are  two  advantages  to  a  policy 
of  complete  openness. 

One,  is  that  new  ideas  move  quick- 
ly— where  they  are  needed.  But,  two. 
mistakes  get  corrected.  Mistakes  get 
corrected. 

We  are  living  In  a  situation  of  pro- 
tracted budgetary  crisis  In  this  Nation. 
We  recently  went  through  the  torment 
of  the  budget  reconciliation  measure. 
We  will  go  through  It  next  year.  We 
will  try  to  find  resources  for  this  or 
that  and  find  we  cannot  scrape  them  up 
anymore. 

In  no  small  measure.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  came  about  by  the  failure  of 
our  intelligence  community— honor- 
able failure,  but  structural,  inevitable 
failure — to  tell  the  succeeding  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  that  we 
were  not  facing  an  enemy  of  ever-grow- 
ing strength,  but,  rather,  we  had  to  ask 
the  question,  what  do  we  do  if  the  place 
falls  apart?  Had  that  scenario,  that 
possibility,  made  Its  way  Into  the  Oval 
Office,  we  would  be  a  different  Nation 
today.  I  find  disappointing  this  admin- 
istration's continuing  in  the  pattern 
that  proved  so  damaging  to  its  prede- 
cessors. Madam  President.  There  Is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it  except  to 
continue  to  point  it  out  In  good  faith 
and  try  to  make  the  case.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  anything  I  have  said  will  be 
heard  In  the  administration.  They  have 
already  opted  for  secrecy.  It  is  a  great 
thrill  to  know  something  that  says  Top 
Secret.  No;  I  am  sorry.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. It  Is  no  thrill  to  know  something 
called  Top  Secret.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  might  conclude  on  this  note,  because 
it  tells  you  where  we  are  as  a  nation. 

I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
knows  this,  because  he  knows  all  of 
these  Issues  so  very  well.  We  put  out  an 
annual  report  on  the  number  of  secrets 
created  each  year.  It  Is  produced  by  an 
organization  In  the  General  Services 
Administration,  called  the  Information 
Security  Oversight  Office.  It  will  tell 
you  that  last  year  we  created  6,349,532 
secrets.  But  the  secret,  sir.  Is  that 
those  are  not  the  real  secrets.  They 
only  go  up  to  Top  Secret.  The  real  se- 
crets have  classifications  much  higher 
than  Top  Secret,  but  those  classifica- 
tions are  secret  so  we  cannot  talk 
about  them. 

The  secrecy  world  is  a  wonderland,  a 
world  of  mirrors  In  which  what  you 
think  to  be  the  truth  is  reflected  back 
at  you  and  you  can  be  profoundly  mis- 
led. 
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Mr. 
yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  realize  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York  intends 
to  withdraw  this  amendment.  But 
when  he  does,  and  I  hope  he  will,  intro- 
duce this  as  a  bill,  I  want  to  be  his  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  extraor- 
dinary. Madam  President,  that  is  ex- 
traordinary. That  is  the  best  news  we 
have  had  in  a  decade. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Because  I  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  anyone  to  argue 
against  telling  the  people  of  the  United 
States  how  much  we  intend  lo  spend  in 
the  aggregate  for  intelligence  purposes. 
We  are  not  saying,  so  much  for  sat- 
ellites, so  much  for  spies,  and  so  much 
for  black  bags.  We  are  saying,  so  much 
for  the  whole  package.  I  think  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  are  enti- 
tled to  know  how  much  of  their  tax 
dollars  are  going  toward  that  end. 

So  when  the  bill  is  introduced  -and  I 
hope  we  will  come  forth  with  a  major 
debate  on  this — I  want  to  be  there  to 
join  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Exhibit  i 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  19,  1993] 

The  Secret  War  Over  Secrecy 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  it  is  said, 
has  decided  to  release  edited  versions  of  se- 
cret documents  about  major  covert  oper- 
ations from  1950  to  1963.  Thus  much  more 
may  be  learned  about  the  1953  coup  that  re- 
enthroned  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  1954  over- 
throw of  an  elected  leftist  president  in  Gua- 
temala and  Bay  of  Pigs  debacle  in  1961. 

But  it  speaks  volumes  about  old  habits  of 
secrecy  and  the  timidity  of  reformers  that 
this  policy  of  openness  was  heralded  by 
unnamed  sources  who  spoke  on  condition  of 
anonymity.  The  backstage  struggle  over  se- 
crecy Is  not  over.  And  that's  because  the 
main  reason  for  secrecy  is  less  to  protect 
U.S.  security  than  to  preserve  the  tattered 
myth  of  omnicompetent  clandestine  serv- 
ices. 

It  will  be  past  time  if  the  C.I. A.  tnily  de- 
livers. Also  promised  are  secret  estimates  of 
Soviet  strength  from  1950  to  1983.  and  open 
publication  of  "Studies  in  Intelligence."  the 
agency's  in-house  journal.  But  the  proof  will 
be  in  performance;  skeptics  remember  that 
In  1991  the  agency  with  much  ado  formed  an 
"Openness  Task  Force"— whose  report  was 
promptly  classified. 

Secrecy  Is  not  just  a  way  of  life  at  spy 
agencies;  it  is  a  state  religion.  The  National 
Archives  is  steward  to  325  million  classified 
documents,  including  still-secret  files  dating 
to  World  War  I.  When  documents  are  declas- 
sified, key  passages  are  often  blacked  out,  on 
the  pretext  of  protecting  sources  and  meth- 
ods. But  keepers  of  these  secrets  are  equally 
protective  of  evidence  of  gross  misjudgments 
and  abuse  of  power. 

No  doubt  many  lurid  tales  about  the  C.I. A. 
are  unfounded,  and  many  of  the  agency's 
successes  are  unsung.  But  that  is  the  price 
all  intelligence  agencies  pay  for  secrecy  and 
lack  of  accountability.  During  the  cold  war. 
many  Americans  were  willing  to  give  their 
spy  services  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  as 
the  Soviet  empire  fell,  so  did  the  old  jus- 
tification for  maintaining  a  huge  secret  bu- 
reaucracy in  an  otherwise  open  society. 


There  are  good  signs.  R.  James  Woolsey. 
the  new  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
seems  to  understand  the  need  for  opening 
windows  at  Langley.  Anthony  Lake,  the  na- 
tional security  adviser,  has  had  firsthand  ex- 
perience as  an  author  in  dealing  with  the 
sludge-slow  Freedom  of  Information  Act  bu- 
reaucracy; his  requests  took  years  to  proc- 
ess, and  then  he  was  denied  documents  for 
his  book  about  the  fall  of  the  Somoza  dicta- 
torship in  Nicaragua.  And  President  Clinton 
has  ordered  a  review  of  all  secrecy,  to  be 
completed  by  Nov.  30. 

What  bodes  badly  is  that  Mr.  Clinton's 
task  force  is  composed  of  the  very  agencies 
that  create  and  protect  secrets,  notably  the 
Pentagon,  the  C.I. A.  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

"The  intelligence  community  Is  the  prob- 
lem, "  says  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moy- 
nihan.  who  should  know,  since  he  once 
chaired  the  intelligence  oversight  commit- 
tee. "Nothing  personal,  but  they  live  off  se- 
crecy. Secrecy  keeps  the  mistakes  secret." 

Hence  the  fear  that  the  task  force  may 
balk  at  en  masse  declassification  of  millions 
of  ancient  documents,  and  instead  rec- 
ommend yet  another  review.  Under  existing 
rules,  it  will  take  19  years  for  the  National 
Archives  just  to  review  State  Department 
records  for  the  1960's.  It's  up  to  Bill  Clinton, 
that  reinventor  of  government,  to  assure  the 
removal  of  this  incredible,  outdated  wall  of 
paper  between  citizens  and  their  supposed 
servants. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
on  that  hugely  encouraging  note  from 
a  gallant  Senator,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  I  ask  that  I  might  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  1057)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1058 

(Purpose:  To  increase  funding  for  the  Nu- 
clear Non-proliferation  Technology  Initia- 
tive) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  In  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  for 
Mr.  Mack,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1058. 

On  page  45,  line  15.  before  the  period,  add 
the  following:  "Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading. 
$10,500,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
ARPA  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Technology 
Initiative". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  this 
amendment.  I  find  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  amendment  is 
agreeable.  We  ask  for  Its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
Is  no  further  debate  on  the  amendment, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1058)  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  lOM.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  In 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  I  send  to  the  desk  a  modi- 
fication of  his  amendment  relating  to 
cargo  preference,  and  I  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (No.  1054)  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1054),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  8142.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  con- 
taining information  on  the  cost  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  transporting  supplies  for  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  by 
sea  on  United  States-flag  commercial  vessels 
pursuant  to  the  cargo  preference  laws  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  amount  of  the 
cost  savings  that  could  have  been  realized  If 
such  supplies  had  been  transported  at  com- 
petitive international  shipping  rates  avail- 
able from  non-cargo-preference  vessels,  the 
subsidization  of  foreign-flag  vessels,  and  the 
impact  on  the  viability  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  if  the  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements were  ended.  The  annual  report 
shall  cover  a  cargo  preference  year  which 
shall  be  a  12-month  i)eriod  defined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  INO'UYE.  Madam  President,  this 
modified  amendment  has  been  cir- 
culated to  all  Interested  parties.  There 
are  no  objections,  so  I  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  and  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
Is  no  further  discussion,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment  (No.  1054),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  so  that  I  can 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  which 
I  understand  has  been  cleared  by  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1068 

(Purpose:  To  set  aside  funds  for  a  Joint  Sim- 
ulation Center  for  WarfisrhtlnK  Concepts 
and  Doctrine  Development  and  a  Peace  En- 
forcement Doctrine  Development  Center) 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator  from   Michigan   [Mr.   Levin) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1069. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amiendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  45.  line  15.  before  the  period  at  the 
end.  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph. $6,500,000  shall  be  available  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  a  Joint  Sim- 
ulation Center  for  Warfighttng  Concepts  and 
Doctrine  Development:  Provided,  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph. $5,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Peace  Enforcement  Doc- 
trine Development  Center". 

Mr  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  the 
Senate-passed  EKDD  authorization  bill 
contained  $6.5  million  to  establish  the 
Joint  Simulation  Center  for 
Warfighting  Concepts  and  Doctrine  De- 
velopment. This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide appropriations  for  that  authorized 
project.  Two  years  ago  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  [JCS]  determined  that  they 
needed  a  simulation  center  to  help  de- 
velop doctrine  for  joint  warfighting  op- 
erations among  the  services.  After 
identifying  this  need  in  testimony. 
Congress  directed  the  JCS  to  establish 
a  simulation  center  to  develop  doctrine 
for  joint  operations. 

JCS  spent  last  year  developing  the 
details  for  this  center,  developed  a 
maister  plan  this  spring,  and  got  Gen- 
eral Powell's  authorization  this  sum- 
mer, after  the  time  the  Presidents 
budget  was  submitted  to  Congress.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
taken  the  lead  in  authorizing  this  im- 
portant Powell  initiative. 

The  Senate-passed  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill  contained  $6  billion  to  estab- 
lish a  peace  enforcement  doctrine  de- 
velopment center.  This  amendment 
would  provide  appropriations  for  that 
authorized  project. 

Recent  events  in  Somalia  and  else- 
where have  poignantly  underscored  the 
need  for  the  United  States  to  develop 
and  exercise  command  and  control  pro- 
cedures  and    doctrine    for  joint   oper- 


ations with  military  forces  of  other  na- 
tions. These  tools  need  to  be  developed 
and  experimented  with  in  advance,  not 
tested  on  the  ground  where  lives  are  on 
the  line. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
added  $5  million  to  establish  a  center 
which  could  make  use  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary's sophisticated  simulation  sys- 
tems for  working  out  operating  con- 
cepts and  procedures  for  integrated 
multinational  peacekeeping  and  peace 
enforcement  missions.  This  would  en- 
able U.S.  military  personnel  to  simu- 
late and  test  doctrine,  operational  con- 
cepts, procedures,  and  command  and 
control  arrangements  in  a  laboratory 
in  advance  of  any  deployments.  This 
work  could  be  overseen  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
mand, who  now  has  all  responsibility 
for  peacekeeping  contingency  plan- 
ning, although  this  amendment  does 
not  so  designate. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
would  appropriate  from  available  funds 
$6Mi  million  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  Joint  Simulation  Cen- 
ter for  Warfighting  Concepts  and  Doc- 
trine Development.  That  center  is  al- 
ready in  operation,  but  there  are  no 
funds  in  the  1994  appropriations  bill  for 
it  to  continue.  It  was  just  begun  July  1 
with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs. 

In  addition,  this  would  provide  $5 
million  from  available  funds  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  peace  enforcement 
doctrine  development  center.  This 
would  be  the  place  where  we  would  try 
to  come  up  with  the  doctrine  for  multi- 
national enforcement  which  we  are 
having  so  much  difficulty  with  in  So- 
malia and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Madam  President,  I  understand  that 
the  amendment  has  been  cleared  by 
both  sides.  Both  of  these  funds  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  following  substantial  and 
significant  hearings  Into  the  entire 
area  of  multinational  peace  enforce- 
ment. 

In  fact.  I  think  Congress  will  be  get- 
ting into  that  issue  a  great  deal.  We 
have  had  significant  hearings,  and  this 
is  part  of  the  outcome.  The  funds  have 
been  authorized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  the 
managers  are  pleased  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  we  agree  with  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  (No.  1059)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LEVIN  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  managers  of  the  bill.  These 
are     some     important     new     concepts 


which  we  are  moving  into  because  of 
the  changes  in  the  world.  They  are  dif- 
ficult for  all  of  us,  I  think,  to  easily 
embrace  or  describe  or  to  put  into  a  30- 
second  sound  bite.  I  think  it  is  very 
critical  that  we  have  both  of  these  cen- 
ters created  inside  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  I  think  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  welcome  both. 

I  thank  the  managers  for  their  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no    1060 

(Purpose:  To  ensure  that  progress  payments 

for  the  0-17  aircraft  program  are  made  In 

compliance  with  existing  law) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 

send  an  amendment  to   the  desk  and 

ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley).  for 

himself    and    Mr      D'Amato,     proposes    an 

amendment  numbered  1060. 

On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  8142.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1994  by  this  Act  may  be  used  for  making  any 
progress  payment  und  jr  the  C-17  aircraft 
program  that  Is  not  crnsistent  with  the  re- 
(tulrements  of  section  2307(dHl)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President.  I 
had  the  amendment  read  in  its  entirety 
because  I  think  It  Is  very  self-explana- 
tory. 

I  have  already  had  some  discussions 
with  the  majority  and  Republican  man- 
agers of  the  bill  and  they  said  that 
they  would  accept  It. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
makes  C-17  progress  payments  match 
up  with  the  work  performed  and  qual- 
ity standards  set  In  contracts. 

Senator  D'Amato  Is  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

Madam  President,  let  me  make  one 
point  crystal  clear  at  the  outset. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  sabotage  the  C- 
17  program. 

We  need  to  modernize  our  fleet  of 
transport  aircraft,  but  If  we  stay  on  the 
present  course,  there  will  be  no  C-17 
fleet.  The  C-17  will  self-destruct  under 
the  sheer  weight  of  mounting  costs  and 
mismanagement. 

If  we  continue  down  this  road  much 
further,  we  will  end  up  short  on  strate- 
gic airlift. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  get  back  to 
basics. 

It  Is  like  returning  to  fundamentals 
in  football  practice.  Let  us  practice 
blocking  and  tackling  Instead  of  trying 
fancy  new  plays. 
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Complicated  acquisition  reform  legis- 
lation is  not  the  answer. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  follow  the  rules 
on  the  books.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment  today. 

Our  amendment  would  attempt  to  en- 
force current  law— but  a  law  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  [DOD]  Inspector 
General  [IG]  charges  has  been  violated 
on  C-17  contracts. 

The  law  needs  to  be  re-energized.  It 
needs  to  be  brought  back  to  life. 

Our  amendment  would  imp>ose  sanc- 
tions where  there  are  none.  It  would 
put  some  teeth  in  the  law.  It  would 
bring  fiscal  penalties  for  noncompli- 
ance. 

Our  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  fiscal  year  1994  C-17  procurement 
funds  for  making  progress  payments 
that  are  not  consistent  with  section 
2307  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Now,  what  exactly  does  section  2307 
say.  It  says  and  I  quote: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that 
any  payment  for  work  in  progress  (including 
materials,  labor,  and  other  items)  under  a 
defense  contract  that  provides  for  such  pay- 
ments Is  commensurate  with  the  work, 
which  meets  standards  of  quality  established 
under  the  contract,  that  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Now.  Madam  President,  what  does 
this  really  mean? 

It  means:  first,  payments  must  be 
equal  in  value  to  the  work  performed 
minus  standard  holdback;  and  second, 
the  work  performed  must  meet 
qualtity  standards  established  in  the 
contract. 

Madam  President,  this  lay  is  sup- 
posed to  bring  some  measure  of  dis- 
cipline to  defense  contracting. 

It  is  very  compact  yet  far-reaching. 
In  just  a  few  words,  it  covers  a  lot  of 
important  territory. 

To  get  paid,  under  the  law.  the  con- 
tractor must  perform  work  on  time  and 
within  cost  that  meets  standards  of 
quality  set  in  the  contract.  If  the  con- 
tractor fails  at  that,  payments  are  ei- 
ther withheld  or  reduced  according  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  deficiency. 

Madam  President,  careful  study  of 
the  DOD  IG's  report  on  the  017  con- 
vinced us  of  the  need  to  enforce  this 
law. 

The  problems  giving  rise  to  that  need 
are  carefully  and  thoroughly  docu- 
mented in  the  DOD  IGs  report  con- 
cerning financial  mismanagement  on 
C-17  contracts  dated  January  14,  1993. 

The  IG  report  is  all  about  illegal  or 
improper  progress  payments  to  McDon- 
nell Douglas. 

An  emerging  $1.5  billion  cost  overrun 
on  C-17  fixed-price  contracts  pre- 
cipitated a  financial  crisis  that  led  to 
the  improper  payments. 

The  contractor.  McDonnell  Douglas, 
is  threatened  with  major  financial 
losses  and  may  soon  file  claims. 

To  soften  the  blow,  senior  Air  Force 
officials  devised  various  schemes  to 
coverup  mounting  schedule  delays  and 
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the  burgeoning  cost  overrun — all  to 
maintain  a  uninterrupted  flow  of 
money  to  the  company. 

This  was  a  backdoor  bailout  oi)er- 
ation. 

First,  there  was  the  cost  mischarging 
scheme. 

When  all  fiscal  year  1990  R&D  money 
for  the  C-17  was  exhausted  and  there 
were  still  big  R&D  bills  to  pay.  Air 
Force  officials  arbitrarily  shifted  R&D 
costs  to  the  production  contract  that 
was  "fat"  on  cash. 

This  procedure — known  as  the  Infa- 
mous journal  voucher  transfer  oper- 
ation— violated  several  statutes. 

Yet  it  continues  even  today. 

Eventually  $500  to  $600  million  in 
R&D  expenses  will  have  to  be  shifted 
back  to  the  R&D  contract  where  they 
belong.  Sadly,  there  is  no  R&D  money 
to  cover  those  expenses.  The  celling  on 
the  R&D  contract  has  been  breached, 
and  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  has  been 
violated. 

McDonnell  Douglas  will  have  to  pick 
up  at  least  part  of  the  tab. 

The  journal  voucher  transfer  oper- 
ation temporarily  prevented  a  cost 
overrun  on  the  R&D  contract  and  made 
McDonnell  Douglas  appear  to  be  per- 
forming efficiently.  It  hid  the  cost 
overrun  and  made  McDonnell  Douglas 
look  good. 

The  deception  facilitated  a  steady 
flow  of  money  and  the  award  of  follow- 
on  contracts. 

Had  the  true  costs  been  known  up 
front,  the  payments  might  have 
stopped. 

But  payments  continued. 

The  cost  mischarging  scheme  then 
contributed  to  the  second  problem — 
premature  progress  payments  to 
McDonnell  Douglas. 

The  IG  says  improper  or  illegal 
progress  payments  totaled  $349  million. 

Clearly,  these  payments  constituted 
ixjtentlal  violations  of  section  2307  of 
title  10  of  the  U.S.  Code. 

Madam  President,  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Les  Aspln,  disciplined  four 
of  the  five  senior  Air  Force  officials 
who  engineered  illegal  C-17  payments. 

This  was  a  courageous  move. 

It  sends  the  right  signal  to  the  rest  of 
the  weapons  purchasing  community: 
zero  tolerance  for  dishonesty  and  mis- 
management. 

Admittedly,  Madam  President,  the 
misconduct  that  precipitated  rep- 
rimands dished  out  by  Secretary  Aspln 
occurred  between  July  1,  1990,  and  De- 
cember 31,  1990. 

That  wEis  3  years  ago.  But  there  has 
been  no  let  up.  These  problems  are  con- 
tinuing right  up  to  the  present  time. 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  Report  No.  103-200,  dated 
July  30,  1993. 

The  very  same  problems  persist 
today. 

I  quote  from  page  77: 

After  an  extensive  set  of  hearings,  the 
committee  learned  that  the  C-17  remains  a 


seriously  troubled  program  with  contractual 
and  program  Issues  intertwined  in  a  way 
that  has  defied  remedy:  (1)  full  scale  develop- 
ment Is  still  not  complete,  and  night  testing 
will  not  be  complete  until  1995  at  the  earli- 
est; (2)  the  contractor  may  be  in  default  on 
the  full-scale  development  contract  and 
plans  to  seek  $1.2  billion  In  claims  against 
the  government;  and  (3)  lax  management  by 
the  Air  Force  may  be  signaling  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  intention  of  enforcing  the 
contract  terms  or  terminating  the  program. 

Madam  President,  that  Is  a  devastat- 
ing assessment.  It  Is  an  Indictment  of 
the  C-17  program. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Report  No.  103-112,  dated  July  27, 
1993,  is  almost  as  critical  of  the  C-17 
program  as  its  House  counterpart. 

This  is  what  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  says  about  the  C-17.  I 
quote  from  page  40: 

The  Committee  is  at  the  limit  of  its  pa- 
tience with  the  on  program,  due  to  serious 
mismanagement  by  the  Air  Force  and  the 
contractor,  and  Is  approaching  the  point  of 
advocating  program  termination. 

Madam  President,  we  have  serious 
criticism  about  the  C-17  coming  from 
both  Armed  Services  Committees.  That 
is  reaison  for  concern.  That  is  a  red 
warning  flag.  We  need  to  pay  attention. 
That  criticism  Is  based  on  extensive 
knowledge. 

Madam  President,  my  concerns  flow 
from  two  related  developments. 

First,  C-17  aircraft  delivered  to  date 
do  not  meet  Important  contract  speci- 
fications like  the  aircraft  range  and 
cargo-carrying  capacity.  Nor  has  the 
C-17  demonstrated  the  ability  to  carry 
cargo  Into  short,  3000-foot  runways  as 
required  by  contract. 

Official  Air  Force  and  DOD  docu- 
ments, such  as  the  DD-250— or  Material 
Inspection  and  Receiving  Report — 
clearly  indicate  that  C-17  aircraft  de- 
livered to  date  have  significant  con- 
tract deficiencies. 

Madam  President,  I  am  not  talking 
about  mickey  mouse  problems,  either. 

The  C-17  does  not  meet  range/payload 
specifications  or  specs  as  they  are 
called.  The  C-17  cannot  carry  cargo 
Into  a  short,  3,000-foot  runway. 

That's  not  rinky  dink  stuff.  We're 
talking  about  the  primary  justlflcation 
for  the  C-17. 

Second,  IX)D  is  developing  an  unsat- 
isfactory solution  for  the  problem. 

The  plan  Is  outlined  in  a  memo  from 
the  new  DOD  acquisition  czar,  Mr. 
John  M.  Deutch,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  It  Is  dated  May  11,  1993. 

Mr.  Deutch  has  essentially  told  the 
Air  Force  to  revise  the  C-17  specs  as 
the  service  sees  fit. 

That  is  a  license  to  steal. 

The  Deutch  memo  gives  credence  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee's 
warning  that  the  "government  has  no 
intention  of  enforcing  the  terms  of  the 
contract." 

The  Deutch  plan  will  help  the  con- 
tractor and  the  airplane  meet  the 
specs.  The  specs  will  be  lowered. 
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This  is  contractor  nourishment  at  its 
worst. 

The  specs  will  meet  the  airplane 
rather  than  having  the  airplane  meet 
the  specs.  This  is  one  way  to  achieve 
harmony  on  contracts.  It  is  also  a 
waste  of  money. 

We  paid  McDonnell  Douglas  top  dol- 
lar to  meet  much  more  stringent  specs. 

More  stringent  specs  are  more  expen- 
sive because  they  involve  greater  risk. 
They  may  not  be  feasible. 

If  the  C-17  cannot  meet  the  more 
stringent  specs,  then  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  must  either  correct  the  prob- 
lem or  repay  the  Government  a  reason- 
able sum  of  money  for  lost  perform- 
ance. 

Otherwise.  Madam  President,  the 
contract  should  be  terminated  for  de- 
fault. 

Madam  President,  that  is  not  going 
to  happen.  The  contract  will  be  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  airplane. 

We  are  headed  down  that  road— 
again. 

News  reports  suggests  that  the  deed 
is  done. 

The  C-17's  range/payload  specifica- 
tions have  been  adjusted  downward  on 
three  different  occasions — November 
1985.  March  1990.  July  1991.  They  are 
about  to  take  another  dive. 

Each  time  we  paid  for  higher  specs 
but  end  up  with  lower  ones  and  still 
pay  full  price  and  more. 

This  is  just  one  more  example  of  the 
"rubber  baseline  " 

The  practice  of  harmonizing  contract 
specs  to  match  product  performance 
makes  a  mockery  of  defense  contract- 
ing. 

Madam  President,  if  contracts  are 
constantly  modified  to  meet  product 
I)erformance.  what  value  do  contracts 
have? 

Madam  President,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  attempted  to  grap- 
ple with  the  problem. 

Section  124  of  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  would  withhold  all  future 
funds  until  certain,  specific  program 
milestones  are  met. 

The  committee  drew  a  line  in  the 
sand  on  a  long  list  of  important  per- 
formance requirements. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee's 
proposal  is  an  attempt  to  imjKDse  some 
discipline  on  the  C-17  program  and  to 
prevent  further  erosion  of  critical  air- 
craft performance  specifications. 

Madam  President,  our  amendment 
would  buttress  the  section  124  of  the 
fiscal  year  1994  defense  authorization 
bill.  It  would  dovetail  with  section  124. 

It  would  attempt  to  draw  a  line  on 
contract  specifications 

It  would  remind  DOD  to  follow  the 
law  of  the  land. 

It  would  help  to  reinforce  and  rein- 
vigorate  section  2307  of  title  10.  which 
the  DOD  IG  says  is  being  ignored  and 
abused. 

Lastly.  Madam  President.  our 
amendment  would  hopefully  help  to  en- 


sure; First,  that  progress  payments  on 
fiscal  year  1994  contracts  are  commen- 
surate with  the  work  performed;  and. 
second,  that  the  work  performed  meets 
the  quality  standards  established  in 
those  contracts. 

If  fiscal  year  1994  C-17  aircraft  are  on 
schedule,  within  cost,  and  meet  con- 
tract specifications,  then  the  money 
will  flow  as  planned.  If  not.  then 
there's  a  problem— as  there  should  be. 

What  is  the  bottom  line? 

I  want  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
Air  Force:  Obey  the  law  when  making 
progress  payments  on  C-17  contracts. 
And  that  is  it. 

Madam  President.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  give  my  amendment  all  due 
consideration. 

If  you  support  the  C-17  program  but 
want  better  management,  then  vote  for 
my  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  have  spoken  on 
the  problems  before.  I  have  relied  very 
heavily  upon  statements  by  inspectors 
general  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  problems  with  this  program. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I 
am  not  against  the  C-17  program.  But 
there  has  been  some  money  that  the  in- 
spector general  has  said  has  not  been 
spent  according  to  law.  This  amend- 
ment merely  adds  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill  a  restriction  that  no  progress 
payments  can  be  made  unless  it  is  ac- 
cording to  what  the  law  says. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  the 
managers  have  had  an  occasion  to 
study  this  and  we  find  no  objection  to 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley]. 

The  amendment  (No.  1060)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Madam  President,  the 
matter  I  discussed  at  length  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  concerning  the  level  of 
support   for   the   new   Russian    ICBM's 


with  multiple  nuclear  re-entry  war- 
heads has  reached  the  position  now.  I 
think,  that  we  could  agree  on  a  sub- 
stitute or  complete  revision  of  my 
amendment. 

Let  me  again  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  though,  for  a  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1052.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  the 
discussion  that  we  had.  I  hope,  has 
highlighted  to  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  number  of  very  well-in- 
formed people  in  our  community  here 
who  deal  with  arms  control  matters, 
who  have  information  that  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  Russians  are  con- 
tinuing to  modernize  their  strategic 
missile  forces — not  only  modernize 
them,  but  modernize  them  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  under  way.  the  report  is. 
a  new  ICBM  that  has  multiple  nuclear 
re-entry  vehicle  capability  and  is  high- 
ly maneuverable.  of  a  different  trajec- 
tory, as  outlined  by  the  editor  of  the 
Russian  publication  Today. 

That  has  been  unconfirmed,  as  I  told 
the  Senate  earlier,  by  the  CIA.  But 
there  still  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  true  because  even 
the  CIA  has  told  us  that  the  Soviets, 
prior  to  the  START  agreements  and 
prior  to  the  disintegration  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  had  under  way  research  on 
development  of  a  series  of  new  ICBMs. 

Madam  President.  I  send  my  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  it  be  stated 
so  there  is  no  misunderstanding  about 
it. 

I  ask  my  amendment  be  amended  to 
this  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr  Stevens], 
for  himself.  Mr  Inouye.  and  Mr.  Exon,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1052.  as  modi- 
fied. 

On  page  22  of  the  bill,  at  line  18.  before  the 
period,  add  the  following  new  proviso:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  shall  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congressional  defense  and  intelligence 
committees  on  the  current  status  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  development 
and  production  in  states  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  heading:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  may  be  expended  or  transferred 
to  an  otherwise  eligible  recipient  state  if  the 
President  concludes,  and  notifies  the  Con- 
gressional defense  and  intelligence  commit- 
tees in  written  report,  that  the  potential  re- 
cipient is  currently  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  road  mobile  or  fixed-site  land 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
armed  with  multiple  nuclear  reentry  vehi- 
cles." 
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Mr.    STEVENS.    Madam    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thai   the  Sen 
ate    bring    before    the    body    now    the 
amendment    of    mine    that    was    pre- 
viously set  aside  so  that  I  might  mod 
ify  that  with  this  language 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
the  amendment  which  I  think  Is  a  pret- 
ty good  one  and  addresses  a  concern 
that  many  have  had  in  this  regard.  The 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka is  a  very  positive  and  constructive 
one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cospxDnsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  suppKjrt  this  amendment.  I 
support  its  immediate  adoption 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  for  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1052),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CHAFEE,  Madam  President,  is  it 
my  understanding  that  the  Nickles 
amendment  has  been  temporarily  set 
aside? 

AMENDMENT  NO,  1061 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Nickles  amendment  is  the  pending 
question. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  I 
just  briefly  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  that. 

The  Nickles  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  provides  that  before  US. 
troops  could  be  placed  under  a  foreign 
or  U.N.  command  while  jmrticipating 
in  pteacekeepmg  missions,  it  would  be 
required  that  the  President  report  to 
the  relevant  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress detailing  the  role  and  mission  of 
U.S.  combat  forces,  the  estimated  cost 


of  supporting  our  force,  the  size  of  the 
deployment,  and  probable  duration. 
The  relevant  committees  would  have  30 
days  to  consider  this  and  review  the  de- 
ployment. Then  a  joint  resolution 
would  have  to  be  enacted  to  allow  the 
deployment.  There  are  some  escape 
clauses. 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  think  this  is  an  unfortunate 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  many 
times  as  we  go  into  the  balance  of  this 
century  and  the  first  part  of  the  next 
century  is  not  major  conflicts  of  the 
types  we  have  been  preparing  for  over 
so  many  years,  namely  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  going  to  be  a  whole 
series  of  operations  in  unknown  sec- 
tions of  the  world  dealing  with  un- 
known individuals. 

I  believe  very  strongly.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, somebody  has  to  be  in  charge,  in 
this  c£ise  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  we  have  to  leave  with 
the  President  the  authority  to  have 
our  troops  serve  in  conjunction  with 
other  United  Nations  forces  should 
that  be  his  decision.  Sometimes  the 
United  Nations  commander  will  be  a 
U.S.  commander  and  sometimes  it  will 
be  otherwise. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  have  discovered 
in  hearing  discussion  about  our  troops 
going  into  foreign  places,  the  argument 
is  made: 

Well,  we  do  not  want  to  go  it  alone.  There 
is  a  serious  problem  there.  We  recognize 
that.  But  do  not  have  the  United  States  do  it 
alone.  Let  us  see  that  the  other  countries 
pick  up  their  share  of  the  burden. 

This  cry  is  heard  incessantly,  and 
rightfully  so.  But,  Madam  President,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  situation  where 
everybody  who  participates — and,  in- 
deed, these  involve  combat  troops  fre- 
quently—is going  to  insist  that  their 
troops  be  under  their  commander,  just 
as  the  United  States  insists  that  our 
troops  be  under  our  commander,  it 
seems  to  me  a  formula  for  chaos. 

I  can  understand  the  motives  of  the 
distinguished  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  I  think  it  would  be  very  un- 
fortunate. We  have  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  to  give  him  some  leeway. 

There  are  535  Members  of  Congress.  If 
you  took  a  secret  poll,  I  suspect  every 
one  of  them  would  feel  he  or  she  was  fit 
to  be  President,  and  indeed  probably 
better  than  the  existing  President  or 
existing  past  Presidents.  Humility  is 
not  a  banner  of  those  in  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  we  have  not  been 
elected  President.  Neither  I  nor  any 
other  Members  of  this  body  nor  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  are  President. 
We  have  a  President.  If  we  are  going  to 
let  him  make  decisions,  crisp  decisions 
that  have  to  be  made,  we  have  to  give 
him  some  leeway. 

Now,  Madam  President,  if  things  go 
wrong,  the  Congress  has  the  power  of 
the  purse.  It  can  always  step  in  and  cut 


off  every  nickel  and  dime  that  is  spon- 
soring that  undertaking,  whether  our 
forces  are  under  the  command  of  an- 
other nation's  U.N.  commander  or 
whether  they  are  under  our  own  com- 
mand. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Nickles  amendment  does  not  prevail. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Sure. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  many  times 
since  the  Senator  and  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  has  the  Congress  stepped  in 
as  the  Senator  would  say?  How  many 
times  have  we  exerted  this  power?  How 
many  times  have  we  told  Presidents 
not  to  commit  us  to  war? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  have  only  been  here 
18  years  so 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  many  times  in 
that  18  years? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  How  many  times  has 
the  President  gotten  us  to  the  verge  of 
war?  Since  I  have  been  here,  we  have 
had  Desert  Storm,  we  have  had  Pan- 
ama, we  have  had  troops  in  Grenada, 
we  have  had  troops  in 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  Lebanon. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  In  Lebanon. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  had  a  boat  off  of 
North  Korea. 

Mr.  FORD.  Panama. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  mentioned  Panama. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  really  serious  that  we  should 
not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the 
President's  authority  and  state  to  the 
world  and  to  the  public  that  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Congress  to  de- 
clare war  really  means  that  we  have 
the  functional  duty  of  declaring  we  are 
at  war  rather  than  we  should  go  to 
war? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
point  is  the  Senator  is  trying  to  make. 
Is  he  saying  we  are  at  war  in  Panama? 
I  would  not  quite  label  that  "at  war." 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Sure,  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  heard  my  colleague's 
comments.  I  hope  he  will  withhold 
judgment  because  I  do  not  think  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  amendment  is  quite 
correct. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  our  amendment  we  exempt  medical, 
we  exempt  logistics,  we  exempt  com- 
munication, we  exempt  humanitarian, 
training,  temporary  observer,  liaison 
activities?  This  amendment  really  just 
applies  to  U.S.  combat  forces  under  the 
United  Nations,  under  foreign  com- 
mander. 

Frankly,  I  just  looked  at  all  the  com- 
mitments we  have  had  in  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operations  going  all  the  way 
back  to  1945,  and  our  amendment  would 
not  have  restricted  any  of  the  27  dif- 
ferent U.N.  peacekeeping  operations 
since  1945. 

So  it  is  not  so  Draconian.  It  allows 
peacekeeping     operations.     It     allows 
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logistical  situations.  It  allows  humani- 
tarian efforts.  It  does  say— and  I  agree 
with  the  opening  comment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  that  we  want  to 
know  who  is  in  charge.  It  does  say  that 
if  we  have  U.S.  combat  forces,  they 
should  be  under  the  President's  charge. 
He  is  Commander  in  Chief,  and  he 
should  not  delegate  that  authority  to 
the  U.N.  Secretary  General. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  Madam  President,  I  am 
glad  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  is 
in  the  Chamber  because  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  to  make  a  real  decision  on 
these  matters.  That  is  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make  previously. 

We  all  agree  that  we  do  not  want  to 
go  it  alone,  that  we  want  to  participate 
and  want  the  others  to  bear  their 
share  At  the  same  time  if  every  nation 
who  participates  just  as  we  want  them 
to  participate  will  only  play  under 
their  command  it  seems  to  me  we  truly 
do  have  a  formula  for  chaos.  If  there  is 
one  thing  that  every  military  student 
agrees  upon,  somebody  has  to  be  in 
charge.  When  everybody  is  in  charge  it 
is  clear  that  nobody  is  in  charge. 

I  believe  if  we  are  going  to  have  to 
ensure  the  maximum  safety  of  our 
troops  that  somebody  has  to  be  in 
charge.  Plenty  of  times  it  will  be  the 
American  commander  in  charge  Quite 
frequently  we  contribute  most  of  the 
troops,  and  indeed  that  occasion  calls 
for  the  American  to  be  in  charge,  but 
not  always. 

I  am  prepared  to  be  corrected.  But  as 
I  read  the  Senator's  amendment  when 
It  is  combat  troops— no  matter  how 
many  we  have — always  they  must  be 
under  United  States  command.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  U.N.  commander,  or  the 
Britain  who  might  be  in  charge,  or  the 
German,  or  the  French,  or  whoever  it 
may  be.  the  Pakistani,  Indian,  the  sole 
person  that  the  United  States  troops 
respond  to  is  the  American  com- 
mander. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  want  the  Senator  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  exempted 
NATO.  I  want  the  Senator  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  not  such  a  big 
exemption  since  the  United  States  has 
always  be  in  command  of  NATO  since 
it  was  founded. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  understand.  Other 
Senators  have  alluded  to  the  fact  we 
are  denying  the  ability  of  the  French 
to  lead.  I  want  to  make  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
exempted  NATO,  we  have  exempted 
Korea,  we  made  this  prospective  as  far 
as  international  standing  armies.  But 
we  are  specific.  We  say  that  we  do  not 
want  to  have  U.S.  combat  forces  com- 
mitted to  an  international  U.N.  combat 
force,  kind  of  a  standing  army  that  will 
be  looking  for  a  fire  to  put  out. 

That  has  been  proposed  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General.  It  has  been 
supported  at  different  times  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  some  of  his  aulvisers. 


So  I  am  trying  to  say,  wait  a  minute, 
let  us  not  do  that.  We  have  not  done 
that  in  the  48  years  of  U.N.  history.  We 
have  not  committed  to  a  U.N.  inter- 
national peacekeeping  force  looking 
for  a  problem  to  solve. 

I  will  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  There  are  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems out  there.  But  I  am  saying  we  can 
have  a  commitment  of  troops.  The 
President  has  that  flexibility.  But 
when  you  are  talking  about  combat 
troops,  that  commitment  is  made,  he 
should  keep  control  of  the  troops  which 
would  solve  the  problem.  That  is  what 
we  have  always  done  when  we  have 
United  Nations  involvement,  that  is. 
the  Persian  Gulf,  that  is.  Korea.  When 
we  have  had  U.S.  troops  involved  with 
NATO  in  combat  situations,  we  have 
had  United  States  control. 

I  might  even  mention  to  the  Senator, 
in  Somalia,  as  I  understand  the  Rang- 
ers are  under  U.S.  Armed  Forces  con- 
trol not  under  the  United  Nations  con- 
trol, the  President  has  seen  that. 

I  also  remember  the  President  when 
he  said  he  was  going  to  send  several 
thousand  additional  combat  troops 
into  Somalia  that  those  would  be  under 
United  States  control  not  United  Na- 
tion control. 

So  I  would  like  to  tell  the  Senator, 
my  colleague  and  friend  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, this  amendment  would  not  affect 
any  of  the  past  alliances  that  we  have 
created.  It  would  not  even  deter  if  the 
President  wanted  to  send  troops  to 
Haiti,  if  they  are  in  a  noncombat  role 
or  mission,  it  would  not  impact  that. 

This  amendment  was  drafted  before 
Somalia,  before  Haiti.  It  was  drafted 
with  the  intention  of  trying  to  keep 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  out  of  combat 
situations  when  you  do  not  have  U.S. 
control,  when  you  do  not  have  that 
chain  of  command,  and  also  to  keep  us 
out  of  an  international  peacekeeping 
force  which  seems  to  be  advocated  by 
some  supporters  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  I  think  is  not  well  thought  out. 

We  should  reassert  the  President's 
constitutional  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  And  also  keep  the  au- 
thority vested  in  Congress;  that  is.  the 
power  not  only  of  the  purse  but  also 
the  power  to  declare  war,  and  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  conflicts 
internationally. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  that  statement.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  clearly  the  In- 
stances where  he  has  pointed  out. 
Korea,  and  Desert  Storm,  the  United 
States  had  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  troops  and  rightfully  so.  The 
Americans  were  in  charge. 

Also,  the  threat  or  the  suggestion 
that  there  is  going  to  be  some  U.N. 
standing  army  set  up  that  we  had  bet- 
ter be  careful  of  that,  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  something  that  is  not  going  to 
happen  overnight.  In  responding  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
clearly  the  U.S.  Congress  could  step  in 


with  the  power  of  the  purse  and  deal 
with  that  situation. 

But  what  I  worry  about  and  I  suppose 
the  Senator's  argument  cuts  both 
ways,  he  is  saying  that  in  the  X  num- 
ber, I  have  forgotten  how  many,  the  il- 
lustration, whenever  it  backs  U.N. 
peacekeeping  missions,  the  U.S.  forces 
always  should  be  under  American  com- 
mand. Well,  if  that  is  true,  why  do  we 
bother  having  the  amendment?  That 
argument  it  seems  to  me  cuts  both 
ways. 

What  worries  me  is  that  there  are 
situations  that  are  going  to  occur.  Just 
as  nobody  had  ever  heard,  or  rarely 
heard  about  the  problems  in  Desert 
Storm  that  emerged,  and  few  people 
knew  who  Saddam  Hussein  was.  and 
just  as  problems  have  come  up  in 
Bosnia,  and  other  sections  in  the  world 
where  we  have  never  heard  the  names 
before,  so  they  do  occur  in  other  parts. 
I  believe  we  have  to  leave  some  flexi- 
bility with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  not  going  to  go  off  on 
some  wild  tangent  of  his  own.  He  rec- 
ognizes that  he  has  to  have  the  support 
of  the  people.  But  if  we  bind  him  by 
law,  and  this  is  very,  very  strict,  this 
law.  that  no  U.S.  forces  can  serve  any- 
where in  the  world  in  a  U.N.  force  ex- 
cept with  the  clear  designation  that 
they  shall  be  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  U.S.  command.  I  think,  we 
are  taking  an  unfortunate  step. 
I  want  to  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  statement.  I 
hope  that  he  would  understand  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment is  not  as  far-reaching  I  think  as 
he  envisions. 

I  might  respond  also  to  his  question. 
Say.  why  have  this  amendment?  The 
President  is  not  going  to  go  off  on  half 
track  and  make  commitments  to  the 
U.N.  for  US.  combat  forces  to  be  serv- 
ing all  across  the  world.  I  will  tell  my 
colleagues,  that  a  lot  of  statements 
have  been  made  by  this  President  that 
leave  very  much  open  the  possibility  of 
committing  U.S.  combat  forces  world- 
wide. 

I  will  point  to  my  colleague's  infor- 
mation. A  couple  of  articles  in  the 
Washington  Post,  talking  about  U.S. 
plans  wider  role  in  U.N.  peacekeeping 
administration,  drafting  new  criteria. 
This  new  criteria  is  envisioning— I  will 
read  a  couple  of  paragraphs: 

The  administration  is  drafting  a  new 
set  of  criteria  for  U.S.  involvement  in 
U.S.  peacekeeping  operations  that 
would  provide  for  a  much  wider  role  for 
U.S.  military  personnel,  according  to 
senior  defense  and  diplomatic  officials, 
I  could  go  in.  It  talks  about  a  pretty 
assertive  U.N.  peacekeeping  effort 
which  I  might  mention  and  apprise  my 
colleague.  U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts 
have  ballooned  in  the  last  several 
years.  In  1990.  we  had  about  10.000  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces.  Today  it  is  over 
80,000.  So  this  number  has  grown  and 
grown  substantially. 
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Now  we  have  the  U.S.  representatives 
to    the    United    Nations    talking   about 
expanding  our  role  not  just  for  peace 
keeping  but  peacemaking  and  peace  en 
forcing. 

The  President  as  recently  as  Septem- 
ber 27  says  U.N.  peacekeeping  holds  the 
promise  to  resolve  many  of  this  area's 
conflicts.  But  the  strength  is  in  our  se- 
curity to  protect  our  interests,  to  en- 
sure among  the  nations  the  cost  and  ef- 
fort of  pursuing  peace. 
President  Clinton: 

We  support  the  creation  of  a  genuine  U.N. 
peacekeeping  headquarters  with  planning 
staff  and  access  to  timely  intelligence  with 
the  logistics  units  that  can  be  deployed  on  a 
minute's  notice  and  a  modern  operations 
center  with  global  communications 

Concerning  Bosnia,  if  the  parties  to 
that  conflict  in  Bosnia  take  the  hard 
steps  needed  to  make  the  real  peace, 
the  international  community  including 
the  United  States  must  be  ready  to 
help  in  its  effective  implementation. 

The  President  and  others  have  talked 
about  committing  50.000  troops  to  the 
Bosnian  peacekeeping  efforts,  25.000  of 
those  troops  being  United  States 
forces. 

So  I  just  mention  to  my  colleague. 
here  is  a  comment  made  by  Madelein 
Albright.  September  23.  The  Presi- 
dent's comments  were  all  made  Sep- 
tember 27,  less  than  a  month  ago  Am- 
bassador Albright  says  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  has  opened  up  another  avenue 
for  multilateral  cooperation  that  has 
long  been  limited  by  the  United  States- 
Soviet  rivalry,  and  that  is  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping. 
Mr.  FEINGOLD  assumed  the  Chair 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Again,  peacekeeping 
is  now  being  expanded  into  peace,  not 
only  peacekeeping,  but  peacemaking 
and  peace  enforcing. 

I  will  just  mention  one  other  com- 
ment, and  this  is  again  a  Washington 
Post  article  talking  about  this  new  en- 
thusiasm for  an  expanded,  wider  U.N. 
role,  police  role  that  has  been  reported 
in  the  paper.  This  is  not  something  I 
have  dreamed  up.  I  think  this  adminis- 
tration, going  back  to  the  Presidents 
comments  in  his  book,  written  in  No- 
vember 1992,  which  says  they  promise 
the  Clinton  administration  would  sup- 
port the  more  recent  active  role  in  the 
United  Nations  in  troubled  spots 
around  the  world  and  pursue  an  estab- 
lishment of  a  voluntary  U.N  rapid  de- 
ployment force  to  deter  aggression, 
provide  humanitarian  relief,  and  com- 
bat terrorism  and  drug  trafficking 

This  is  a  big  expansion  in  the  U.N 
role  that  has  already  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  To  go  from  10.000  troops  in 
1990  to  over  80,000  in  1993  shows  a  very 
expanded  U.N.  role.  And  this  President 
and  the  President's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  has  been  talking  about 
expanding  that  role  even  further. 

The  U.N.  Secretary  General  talked 
about  the  desire  for  a  standing  inter- 
national   combat    force.    This    amend- 


ment would  prohibit  that.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  tie  the  President's 
hands.  It  would  basically  reassert  the 
President's  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity as  Commander  in  Chief  and  say 
that  in  combat  rolls,  it  should  not  be 
delegated  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  was  not  elected  to  anything  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion clearly  specifies  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  Commander  in  Chief.  If  the 
President  wants  to  send  logistics,  hu- 
manitarian, or  medical  aid,  he  can  do 
so.  When  you  are  talking  about  combat 
rolls,  then  the  President  would;  first, 
have  to  keep  it  under  U.S.  command  or 
second,  he  would  have  to  ask  or  request 
Congress  for  a  waiver  and  receive  that 
within  30  days. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  reassertion  of  the 
President's  responsibility.  It  basically 
says  it  should  not  be  delegated  to  the 
United  Nations. 

One  final  comment.  Does  that  mean 
that  if  our  allies  took  a  similar  course 
of  action,  we  would  have  no  effective 
response  in  multilateral  or  multi- 
national efforts?  I  say  totally  not.  Our 
allies  responded  in  a  vigorous  way  in 
probably  the  most  successful  multi- 
national effort,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  clearly  this  amendment  would  not 
have  violated  or  prohibited  a  Persian 
Gulf-type  effort.  You  had  the  United 
States  taking  the  role  and  the  lead 
with  U.S.  leaders  and  commanders. 
And  clearly  they  did  not  have  other  na- 
tions saying,  no,  we  do  not  want  to  par- 
ticipate because  we  want  to  have  our 
individuals  as  commanders  of  these 
forces.  It  did  not  prohibit  our  efforts  in 
Korea  and  this  amendment  would  not. 
Nor,  likewise,  would  it  prohibit  our 
NATO  alliance. 

So  it  would  do  nothing  to  deter  the 
successful  alliances  that  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  It  would  do  nothing  to 
deter  an  alliance,  a  multilateral  or 
multinational  alliance,  a  bilateral  ef- 
fort. This  could  be  done.  The  U.N.  oper- 
ational control.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
that  is  the  U.N.  operational  control- 
managing  these  80,000  peacekeeping 
forces  are  about  80-some  people.  I  read 
earlier  in  the  Record— and  I  will  not 
repeat  it — where  the  commander  in  the 
U.N.  forces,  peacekeeping  forces,  in 
Yugoslavia  is  saying,  if  you  have  busi- 
ness to  do,  you  better  contact  them  be- 
fore 5  o'clock  on  Friday.  They  are  not 
there  on  weekends.  It  is  really  chaotic. 
If  you  want  to  talk  about  chaos,  it  is 
the  lack  of  leadership  that  we  now 
have  under  the  United  Nations  because, 
frankly,  they  have  80,000  troops.  They 
are  involved  in  14  missions  throughout 
the  world  today,  and  they  only  have  80 
people,  45  of  which  are  military.  So 
they  are  already  stretched  too  thin  and 
not  very  well  managed,  in  my  opinion. 
And  certainly,  before  we  talk  about 
committing  the  lives  of  U.S.  men  and 
women  to  combat,  I  think  we  would  be 
better   served   if  we   say   they   should 


stay  under  the  operational  control  of 
the  United  SUtes,  if  you  are  talking 
about  combat.  Yes,  we  can  allow  logis- 
tics and  peacekeeping  efforts  to  go  for- 
ward, and  the  President  can  delegate 
that,  but  when  you  talk  about  combat, 
it  should  not  be  delegated  in  what  I 
would  say  is  a  less-serious  manner. 

So  let  us  make  sure  that  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  wishes  to  delegate  that, 
would  come  to  Congress  and  request  a 
waiver,  or  that  he  would  give  Congress 
the  right  to  authorize  that  before  we 
commit  the  lives  of  young  men  and 
women  into  combat  around  the  world.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  would 
yield  for  a  question  or  two,  without  my 
losing  the  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  have  heard  through  the 
amendment  you  are  offering,  and  I 
have  heard  the  concerns  raised  by  our 
colleague  who  has  just  addressed  this 
matter.  Let  me  first  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  how  well,  in  his  opin- 
ion, does  he  believe  that  "combat  role" 
is  defined  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Nebraska.  We  state  that  U.N.  oper- 
ational or  tactical  control  means  exer- 
cising in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  or 
Secretary  General  the  power  of  com- 
mand usually  given  to  the  leader  of  the 
military  force,  such  as  the  authority  to 
coordinate  direct  mission-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  units  compromising  such 
force.  So  really  we  are  talking  about 
the  supreme  commander  over  such  op- 
erations— the  person  that  controls,  di- 
rects, dictates  the  military  operation 
in  whatever  theater  you  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend.  Let  me 
further  press  him  for  an  answer.  After 
your  explanation  of  a  combat  role — it 
was  exactly  what  I  suspected  would  be 
the  answer  when  I  read  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  just  like  to  add  that  I 
would  hope  that  at  times  in  the  future, 
as  outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  that  we  could  take  and  expect 
our  allies  and  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  take  on  the  role  to 
carry  out  U.N.  mandates,  other  than 
always  calling  on  the  United  States 
being  the  police  force  of  action.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  seem  to  be  falling  into 
that  role,  and  I  have  had  concerns 
about  that. 

However,  let  us  assume  for  a  moment 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  the 
United  Nations  decides  to  take  some 
appropriate  action  at  some  place  in  the 
world;  that  at  this  particular  time,  for 
reasons  that  have  been  worked  out,  a 
British  commander  and  British  troops 
primarily  would  be  involved  in  a  spe- 
cific action  of  some  type;  as  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  hope- 
fully, without  the  United  States  play- 
ing a  role  that  in  my  opinion  it  all  too 
often  does  now,  to  be  the  police  force. 
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Let  US  suppose  that  Brit  comnumd — 
Great  Britain  is  a  military  ally  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  key  player 
in  the  United  Nations.  Let  us  suppose 
that  that  particular  British  com- 
mander^who  under  the  definition  just 
outlined  by  the  Senator  trom  Okla- 
homa would  indeed  be  the  commander 
in  that  area — should  find  it  necessary 
to  carry  out  a  strategic  move  of  some 
kind,  either  a  selective  aircraft  attack 
of  a  stealthy  nature,  or  the  supply  or 
resupply  of  ammunition  to  a  British 
force  somewhere  in  the  world;  and  let 
us  assume  that  for  whatever  reason, 
the  United  States  of  America  would  be 
the  only  nation  that  would  have  the 
wherewithal  at  that  particular  time  to 
assist  our  British  allies,  with  no  Amer- 
ican troops  on  the  ground:  would  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  prevent  the  President 
of  the  United  States  from  even  author- 
izing an  airstrike.  one  airstrike,  or  the 
delivery  of  ammunition  by  plane  or  by 
boat  someplace,  to  assist  the  Brit  com- 
mander and  the  British  troops  that  are 
on  the  ground  in  that  particular  area, 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? Would  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  prevent  that?  I  suspect  it 
would. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  can  be  done  under 
two  circumstances:  The  President 
could  ask  for  a  waiver  and  do  it,  or  he 
could  put  the  forces  under  U.S.  control. 

You  mentioned  we  were  the  only 
power  that  had  the  ability  to  do  it. 
Then  it  might  be  logical  to  have  it 
under  U.S.  control.  Then  this  amend- 
ment would  not  apply. 

If  that  did  apply,  he  could  request  a 
waiver.  He  could  do  it.  He  could  declare 
an  emergency.  He  could  say  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  do  so  and  do  it. 
Congress  would  have  30  days  to  review 
that  request. 

But  the  President  would  not  be  able 
to  make  long-term  commitments  of 
U.S.  combat  forces  to  serve  under  the 
U.N.  auspices  under  foreign  command 
indefinitely  without  Congress  getting 
involved. 

Mr.  EXON.  Where  does  it  say  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  it  could  not  be  a 
long-term  commitment?  Is  that  so  de- 
scribed In  his  amendment? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Yes.  If  the  Senator 
would  just  look  at  the  amendment,  it 
says  the  prohibition  described  in  sec- 
tion A  shall  not  apply  if  the  President 
determined  tte  national  security  inter- 
ests justify  a  waiver  of  such  prohibi- 
tion and  the  President  declares  an 
emergency  exists  and  informs  Congress 
of  his  action.  Then  Congress  has  30 
days  to  respond. 

So  we  allow  a  Presidential  waiver  or 
exemption  for  an  emergency.  So  they 
could  respond  if  the  President  deter- 
ihined  it  was  in  the  national  interest  to 
do  so. 


Mr.  EaCON.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  question  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Is  trying  to  get  at. 

Certainly,  I  recognize  and  realize 
that  the  Senator  clearly  has  defined  in 
the  amendment,  if  the  President  wants 
to  do  this,  he  comes  to  us  and  we  have 
30  days  to  act. 

My  question  goes  back,  I  think,  to 
the  bsisic  principle  of  what  could  be 
done  on  an  emergency  basis  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  help  the  British  troops  under 
the  scenario  that  I  outlined.  I  would 
not  think  it  would  be  particularly  ad- 
visable for  use  to  wait  30  days  or  it 
might  be  too  late. 

The  point  I  try  to  bring  home  to  the 
Senator  ft^m  Oklahoma  is  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, under  the  amendment,  if  the 
President  felt  it  was  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  assist  our  British  allies  who 
were  really  at  risk  for  one  strike  or  one 
delivery  of  action — I  believe  that  the 
amendment,  as  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  would  prevent  that 
unless  the  President  came  to  us  and 
sought  approval,  and  we  have  30  days 
to  do  that. 

Likewise,  if  the  President  would 
maintain  the  command  over  that  one 
airplane  that  went  in,  seemingly  the 
Senator  was  trying  to  describe  the  sit- 
uation to  the  Senate  that  that  would 
not  apply.  Yet,  I  think  it  would  be 
clear  that  that  might  be  very  fuzzy,  if 
not  hazy,  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, because  I  still  believe  the  Brit  I 
outlined  in  the  scenario  would  be  a  for- 
eign connmander  in  charge  at  least  of 
directing  the  mission  as  I  outlined  in 
the  scenario. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to.  if  I 
could,  yield,  without  my  losing  the 
right  to  the  floor,  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  my  friend  from  Nebraska.  I  have  a 
couple  of  comments. 

The  United  States  can  enter  into  bi- 
lateral efforts  if  we  want  to.  This 
amendment  only  restricts  United  Na- 
tions as  operational  control.  If  we  had 
a  bilateral  effort  with  the  British,  that 
could  be  allowed.  That  would  be  pos- 
sible. That  would  not  be  prohibited. 

The  only  thing  that  would  be  prohib- 
ited in  this  is  when  we  have  U.S.  com- 
bat forces  under  a  foreign  commander 
under  U.N.  operations.  So  I  mention 
that  to  my  colleague. 

I  also  mention  to  my  colleague  that 
we  have  exempted  NATO,  which  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  alliance  in 
command.  We  also  exempted  Korea. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  want  to  make  sure 
colleagues  are  aware  of  that. 

I  hope  my  colleague  is  aware  of  the 
fact  we  have  not  prohibited  even  U.S. 
or  U.N.  efforts  in  noncombat  missions, 
and  I  have  looked  at  almost  all  the 
U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts  going  all  the 
way  back  to  1945,  almost  none  of  which 
would    have    been    restricted    by    this 


amendment.  I  do  not  believe  any  of 
those  efforts  would  have,  because  ei- 
ther they  were  under  U.S.  control  or 
they  were  authorized  by  Congress. 

So  this  amendment  is  not  as  restric- 
tive, I  think,  as  some  people  would 
want,  maybe  not  even  as  much  as  I 
would  want.  It  does  give  the  President 
some  flexibility.  It  does  not  tie  his 
hands.  I  think  it  reasserts  his  control 
basically  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  frtend. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land would  like  to  make  further  com- 
ments. I  would  be  glad  to  yield  2  min- 
utes to  him  for  any  appropriate  re- 
marks he  would  like  to  make. 

The  series  of  questions  I  have  posed 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  not- 
withstanding what  I  think  is  a  well-in- 
tentioned amendment,  I  am  very  fear- 
ful that  other  nations  around  the  world 
might  view  this  as  a  unilateral  action 
by  the  United  States  directing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  either 
going  to  go  it  alone  on  every  type  of 
action  that  the  United  Nations  takes 
in  the  future  or  we  are  not  going  to  be 
involved. 

I  believe  that  that  is  a  rather  mis- 
chievous type  of  amendment,  one  that 
we  may  find  ourselves  to  regret  if  we 
go  on  down  the  road.  I  simply  say  that 
I  believe  I  understand  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  trying  to  do.  I 
am  not  sure,  though,  that  there  are 
sufficient  protections  in  the  amend- 
ment as  it  has  been  offered. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  mischievous  amendment.  This 
amendment  is  not  one  that  came  up  be- 
cause of  the  tragedy  that  happened  in 
Somalia.  Frankly,  this  amendment  was 
drafted  well  before  that. 

This  amendment  was  .drafted  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  we  read  where  we  are 
talking  about  in  the  United  Nations 
having  a  multinational  combat  force, 
and  I  would  like  to  prohibit  that  as  a 
force  looking  for  action,  not  with  the 
defined  mission  but  a  force  that  is  out 
there  at  the  discretion  or  guidance  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  would  also  tell  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Nebraska  the  amendment 
is  written  because  I  have  some  concern 
about  what  may  happen  in  Yugoslavia, 
because  I  have  seen  this  President  and 
others  talking  about  committing  25.000 
troops.  United  States  troops,  out  of  a 
total  force  of  50,000,  talking  about  com- 
mitting 25.000  troops  into  Yugoslavia, 
particularly  into  Bosnia,  and  at  the 
same  time  listening  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General  talking  about 
he  would  make  the  decisions  where  the 
air  strikes  would  be  involved.  I  see  that 
as  chaos.  I  see  that  as  confusion. 

One  final  comment,  and  that  pertains 
to.  well,  if  we  do  this,  is  not  this  the 
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United  States  going  it  alone?  No,  this 
would  not  prohibit  the  United  Stales 
from  putting  together  the  forces  such 
as  we  did  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  ef- 
fort would  not  be  prohibited  under  this 
amendment  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form 
So  I  mention  in  the  cases  where  we 
have  found  it  to  our  interests  to  leave 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  have  had 
remarkable  success  in  working  with 
other  countries  and  even  getting  other 
countries  to  participate,  with  men  and 
women  and  military  personnel,  but 
also  the  financial  costs  of  it.  so  we 
have  had  some  real  successes  through 
that  operation  that  would  not  be  pro- 
hibited in  any  way.  shape,  or  form  by 
this  amendment. 

What  we  would  prohibit  would  be  an 
international  standing  army  under  the 
United  Nations,  and  we  would  prohibit 
U.S.  combat  forces  from  being  commit- 
ted to  a  combat  role  under  United  Na- 
tions operations  under  a  foreign  com- 
mander. We  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  makmg  that 
decision.  That  is  constitutional. 

We  also  think  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional role  for  Congress  as  well,  both  in 
the  power  to  declare  war  and  in  the 
power  of  the  purse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Craig  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Thurmond  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

IMPACT  AID  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend and  thank  my  colleague  from  Ha- 
waii for  his  leadership  on  the  fiscal 
year  1994  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill,  particularly  for  includ- 
ing appropriations  for  the  impact  aid 
program. 

Impact  aid  compensates  local  school 
districts  that  educate  students  con- 
nected with  a  Federal  activity  such  as 
a  military  base — but  are  not  able  to  tax 
the  Federal  Government  to  raise  the 
funds  to  cover  the  costs  of  educating 
them.  But  impact  aid  generally  covers 
only  one-third  of  the  costs  of  educating 
military  children.  This  leaves  tax- 
payers with  most  of  the  burden — but 
without  the  tax  base  to  pay  for  it.  Not 
only  does  our  Federal  activity  reduce 
revenue  from  local  property  taxes,  but 
it  can  substantially  increase  the  num- 
ber of  students  that  local  schools  must 
educate. 

By  not  adequately  reimbursing  local 
schools  for  this  cost,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  shortchanging  these  dis- 
trict— and  in  many  areas  local  tax- 
payers are  taking  up  the  slack  For  ex- 
ample, the  people  of  north  Chicago.  IL 
have  made  every  effort  to  provide  a 
quality  education  for  their  students. 
including  passing  a  referendum  to  raise 
property  taxes  to  one  of  the  highest 


rates  in  Illinois.  Despite  their  effort, 
they  are  losing  up  to  $4,000  per  year  per 
child  because  of  the  impact  aid  short- 
fall. Last  year's  budget  shortfall  forced 
them  to  cut  45  of  140  teachers.  Other 
school  districts  throughout  the  coun- 
try face  similar  problems.  Our  students 
deserve  better. 

Last  year,  former  Senator  Alan 
Dixon  and  I  passed  an  amendment  ena- 
bling the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make 
payments  to  local  school  districts  to 
mitigate  the  financial  impact  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  dependents  on 
these  districts.  North  Chicago  and 
other  Illinois  districts  have  received 
additional  Federal  funding  as  a  result 
of  this  bill.  I  am  pleased  that  a  similar 
provision  is  included  in  this  year's  bill 
and  that  additional  Federal  funding 
will  be  available  for  schools  that  need 
it. 

DEBATE  ON  SOMALIA  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  3116 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate about  whether  to  keep  United 
States  forces  in  Somalia  has  taken 
some  strange  turns. 

With  all  due  respect,  it  is  not  about 
supporting  the  President.  Whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  President's 
announced  policy,  we  do  so  with  a  com- 
mitment to  vote  for  what  is  right  for 
our  country. 

However,  let  me  make  clear  that  I  do 
not  side  with  any  who  seize  the  Soma- 
lia debate  as  an  occasion  to  embarrass 
or  criticize  President  Clinton.  The 
President  is  doing  his  utmost  to  man- 
age a  military  intervention  that  he  in- 
herited upon  assuming  office. 

As  U.S.  Senators,  our  first  obligation 
must  be  exercising  our  constitutional 
responsibility  under  article  I  on  the 
issue  of  United  States  military  forces 
in  Somalia.  As  Senator  Byrd  has  wise- 
ly reminded  us,  we  must  decide  wheth- 
er to  continue  our  present  policy  for 
several  months  or  to  begin  the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  those  troops. 

This  debate  does  not  turn  on  using 
U.S.  military  force  to  establish  peace 
and  order  in  the  world.  It  rests  instead 
on  whether  we  have  a  sound  policy  in 
Somalia.  In  my  view,  we  do  not.  Be- 
cause we  have  slipped  away  from  our 
original  humanitarian  mission,  we  now 
find  ourselves  in  the  quagmire  of  civil 
unrest  in  the  Third  World. 

Nor  is  the  debate  about  cutting  and 
running— by  pulling  our  troops  out  of 
Somalia.  The  test  is  whether  we  place 
American  men  and  women  in  continued 
peril  without  a  clear  mission  and  with- 
out a  compelling  national  interest. 

QUESTIONS  OF  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

In  fact,  the  burden  of  proof  for  keep- 
ing United  States  troops  in  Somalia  is 
whether  it  makes  sense  to  do  so.  Let 
me  ask  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
question  with  me. 

First,  do  we  have  a  vital  national  in- 
terest at  stake  in  Somalia?  I  find  that 
we  do  not.  No  strategic  interest,  no 
economic  lifeline,  no  concern  about  de- 
mocracy compels  our  military  presence 
in  Mogadishu  and  other  Somali  cities. 


Second,  no  clear  humanitarian  inter- 
est remains  over  which  we  have  con- 
trol. We  came  to  keep  thousands  of 
people  from  starving.  We  succeeded  in 
that  mission.  Our  early  mission  under 
Operation  Provide  Hope  in  Somalia 
provides  a  model  of  how  military  inter- 
vention can  serve  humanitarian  goals. 

But  our  troops  no  longer  pursue  clear 
humanitarian  goals.  They  have  become 
the  targets  of  ambushes  and  the  agents 
of  pursuing  what  are  nonhumanitarian 
goals.  Our  mission  has  become  con- 
torted into  the  vague  and  dangerous 
pursuits  of  nation  building  or  hunting 
down  Somali  warlords. 

Third,  if  we  were  to  pursue  nation 
building  with  the  prerequisite  of  root- 
ing out  hostile  guerrillas  the  likes  Gen- 
eral Aideed,  then  we  would  have  to 
commit  overwhelming  military  forces. 
Neither  the  President,  the  Congress, 
nor  the  American  people  are  prepared 
to  do  so.  Nor  is  the  United  Nations  or 
the  rest  of  the  world,  which  waited 
until  the  United  States  took  the  initia- 
tive to  keep  Somalia  from  starving  to 
death. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  restoring  civil 
order  in  Somalia.  In  fact,  I  authored  a 
law  last  year  which  provided  resources 
and  guidelines  for  recovery  in  the  Horn 
of  Africa.  But  that  law  contemplated 
political  conflict  resoulution  and  eco- 
nomic development,  not  combat  mis- 
sions by  heavily  armed  troops. 

We  do  have  an  interest  in  promoting 
peace,  order,  and  development.  But  we 
will  have  to  rely  on  the  power  of  diplo- 
macy and  economic  resources,  not  the 
forces  of  arms,  to  achieve  those  worthy 
goals.  And  where  force  is  needed  as  a 
last  resort,  it  must  be  organized  as  a 
genuinely  multinational  effort  with 
clear  objectives  and  methods. 

In  conclusion,  this  debate  boils  down 
to  making  the  right  choice.  The  two  ef- 
fective choices  are  deploying  a  much 
larger  United  States  force  in  Somalia 
to  pacify  the  country,  or  arranging  a 
prompt,  orderly  withdrawal. 

Unfortunately,  the  leadership  con- 
sensus resolution  proposes  neither:  It 
amounts  to  an  unsuccessful  com- 
promise that  brings  no  order  to  Soma- 
lia nor  any  assurance  of  safety  for 
American  troops. 

We  could  have  decided  to  follow  Gen. 
Colin  Powell's  advice  to  never  commit 
American  forces  in  hostile  zones  unless 
we  employ  overwhelming  forces.  We 
did  not  and  will  not  do  so.  That  option 
is  not  before  us  tonight. 

THE  RIGHT  COURSE 

That  leaves  us  with  the  third  and  re- 
maining option:  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  McCain.  The  amend- 
ment simply  limits  funding  to  a 
prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces.  It  allows  U.S.  forces  to  protect 
American  lives  and  secure  the  return  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  or  any  per- 
sonnel missing  in  action.  It  prevents 
our  government  from  keeping  forces 
abroad  when  their  mission  hAS  ended. 
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I  say  to  my  colleagues  that,  lacking 
a  clear  and  compelling  mission  for 
United  States  forces  in  Somalia,  we 
should  remove  them  from  harm's  way 
and  bring  them  home.  Let  the  strategic 
policy  quarterbacks  puzzle  over  global 
pursuits  with  their  computers  rather 
than  gamble  with  American  lives.  Our 
mission  is  over.  Let's  leave. 

And  last,  let  us  husband  our  national 
wealth  here  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  to  establish  justice,  to  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  to  secure  liberty 
for  future  generations,  even  as  we  play 
a  constructive  role  in  the  world  in  pro- 
moting peace  and  development.  That 
would  provide  the  best  way  to  exercise 
leadership  in  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

To  that  end,  I  join  in  voting  for  the 
amendment  to  secure  a  prompt  and  or- 
derly withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  from  Somalia. 

DEFENSE  CONVERSION 

Mrs.  Feinstein.  I  would  like  to  en- 
gage the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Inouye,  in  a  colloquy  regard- 
ing some  important  defense  conversion 
programs. 

As  ohe  chairman  well  knows,  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending  and  military 
base  closures  have  hit  California  espe- 
cially hard.  More  than  250.000  defense 
related  jobs  have  been  lost  in  Califor- 
nia in  just  the  past  2  years,  and  by  1998. 
California's  job  loss  due  to  defense 
downsizing  and  base  closures  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  660.000.  From  this  lat- 
est base  closure  round  alone,  California 
will  lose  over  70,000  direct  and  indirect 
jobs,  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  loss 
being  bom  by  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  good  work  in  drafting  a  com- 
prehensive Defense  appropriations  bill. 
In  particular.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  addressing  many  issues 
that  are  important  to  California  and 
the  entire  Nation.  At  a  time  when  de- 
fense downsizing  is  being  felt  by  com- 
munities and  individuals  across  the 
country,  many  of  the  programs,  espe- 
cially the  defense  conversion  programs, 
are  very  much  welcomed. 

One  issue  I  would  like  to  address  re- 
garding defense  conversion  programs 
involves  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  House  has  appro- 
priated nearly  $69  million  under  oper- 
ations and  maintenance — defense-wide, 
for  a  number  of  important  defense  con- 
version projects  in  California.  Unfortu- 
nately, due  to  budget  constraints,  the 
Senate  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee was  unable  to  fund  many 
worthy  projects.  Specifically,  the 
House  provided  funds  for  the  following. 

California  State  University  system 
at  Ford  Ord:  As  one  of  the  largest  bases 
in  California,  Fort  Ord's  closure  will 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  the  Mon- 
terey area.  The  reuse  and  redevelop- 


ment plans  call  for  the  conversion  of 
Fort  Ord  into  a  university  research  in- 
stitution. The  House  provided  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  renovation  of  buildings  at 
Fort  Ord.  To  ensure  the  successful 
reuse  of  Fort  Ord.  I  believe  these  ren- 
ovation funds  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Monterey  Institute  Center  for  Inter- 
national Trade  at  Fort  Ord:  This  pro- 
posed center  will  integrate  business 
training  with  language  skills,  knowl- 
edge of  foreigrn  business  cultures  and 
foreign  trade  policy,  and  negotiating 
skills.  The  center  will  also  build  on  the 
resources  of  the  Monterey  Institute  of 
International  Studies  and  the  Defense 
Language  Institute.  This  crucial  fund- 
ing will  be  used  to  hire  additional  staff 
and  supplement  facilities  already  exist- 
ing at  the  Monterey  Institute.  Again, 
with  the  adverse  impact  of  Fort  Ord's 
closure,  I  believe  this  is  an  ideal  de- 
fense conversion  program  for  the  area. 

California  statewide  economic  devel- 
opment network:  This  network  will 
vastly  improve  communications  be- 
tween city  colleges  and  businesses.  In- 
creased communication  is  critical  both 
for  businesses  that  are  having  trouble 
finding  workers,  and  for  workers  who 
are  having  trouble  finding  gainful  em- 
ployment. This  innovative  program 
will  allow  displaced  defense  workers  to 
tie  into  this  network  and  provide  them 
with  useful  information  on  retraining 
and  employment  opportunities. 

San  Diego  statewide  economic  devel- 
opment network:  This  center  would  re- 
tain displaced  defense  workers  for  jobs 
in  California's  emerging  biomedical, 
environmental,  and  public  health  tech- 
nologies. As  the  entire  State  of  Califor- 
nia— and  southern  California  in  par- 
ticular— continues  to  feel  the  affects  of 
defense  downsizing,  this  worker  re- 
training program  will  help  former  de- 
fense and  aerospace  workers  find  jobs 
in  a  growing  industry. 

San  Francisco  State  University  Cali- 
fornia economic  recovery  and  environ- 
mental restoration  project:  This 
project  will  train  displaced  defense 
workers  and  disadvantaged  youth  in 
environmental  restoration  at  closed 
military  bases.  Displaced  workers  will 
be  given  the  skills  needed  for  new  jobs 
and  environmental  cleanup  will  pro- 
ceed quickly  and  effectively.  As  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  stands  to  loose 
six  major  military  bases,  this  proposal 
could  not  have  come  at  a  better  time. 

Mare  Island  and  Charleston  Naval 
Shipyards  conversion/reuse  studies: 
These  studies  will  determine  the  fea- 
sibility of  converting  these  shipyards 
from  military  to  commercial  work. 
This  ideal  defense  conversion  program 
will  help  transition  these  shipyards 
and  their  workers  to  commercial  work 
which  could  provide  employment  to 
many  of  the  workers  who  would  other- 
wise loose  their  jobs. 

Workers  retraining  for  environ- 
mental restoration  at  Mare  Island 
Naval    Shipyard:    Under   this   program. 


displaced  workers  will  be  retrained  for 
the  environmental  cleanup  which  will 
be  undertaken  at  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard.  Again,  two  purposes  will  be 
served.  Displaced  workers  will  be  given 
the  skills  needed  for  new  jobs,  and  en- 
vironmental cleanup  at  a  dangerously 
polluted  site  will  proceed  on  course. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we.  as 
a  nation,  do  not  leave  those  who  helped 
us  win  the  cold  war  out  in  the  cold. 
That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  vital  to  fund 
these  important  defense  conversion 
programs. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  request 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  considers 
adopting  the  House  position  which  pro- 
vides $68.5  million  for  these  defense 
conversion  programs  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  fully  understand  the 
concerns  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  and  her  interest  in  defense 
conversion  programs.  The  committee 
received  numerous  requests  from  Sen- 
ators to  fund  specific  defense  conver- 
sion programs.  But,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  fiscal  constraints  facing  the 
subcommittee  precluded  it  from  fund- 
ing many  worthy  programs.  There  sim- 
ply is  not  enough  money  to  go  around. 

In  our  bill  the  subcommittee  pro- 
motes competition  as  the  best  mecha- 
nism for  identifying  and  funding  the 
most  meritorious  defense  conversion 
programs,  while  recognizing  that  con- 
version funds  should  be  targeted  to 
areas  most  adversely  affected  by  de- 
fense downsizing.  We  have  done  this  in 
part  because  of  the  fiscal  constraints 
we  face,  but  only  because  this  is  per- 
haps the  fairest  way  to  assure  that  the 
Government  receives  the  best  return 
on  its  defense  conversion  dollars. 

Yes,  the  House  added  funds  for  a 
number  of  defense  conversion  pro- 
grams, including  those  mentioned  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, but  it  did  so  by  failing  to  reason- 
ably meet  the  outlay  funding  targets 
prescribed  in  the  budget  resolution.  My 
subcommittee's  bill  meets  those  outlay 
targets  in  a  responsible  manner. 

The  senior  Senator  from  California  is 
certainly  aware  of  my  concern  for 
those  in  her  State  and  throughout  this 
Nation  who  will  experience  hardship 
due  to  the  defense  draw  down.  I  can  as- 
sure her  that,  as  the  House  and  Senate 
meet  in  conference  on  this  bill,  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can  to  make  sure  suffi- 
cient funds  are  provided  for  the  most 
deserving  of  conversion  program  pro- 
posals. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  HEALTH  CARE 
PROVIDER  TRAINING 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  I  would  like  to  en- 
gage the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Inouye,  in  a  colloquy  regard- 
ing an  important  program  that.  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  win-win  for  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  the 
chairman  consider  adopting  the  House 
position  which  provides  $60  million  for 
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the  Department  of  Defense's  proposed 
Law  Enforcement  and  Health  Care  Pro- 
vider Training  Program,  better  known 
as  troops  to  cops. 

I  believe  this  is  an  innovative  and 
beneficial  defense  conversion  pilot  pro- 
gram. As  the  Senate  Defense  Appro- 
priations Committee  report  states,  this 
program  is  designed  to  ease  the  impact 
of  defense  downsizing  while  strengthen- 
ing local  law  enforcement  health  care 
efforts.  It  will  help  phase-down  the 
military,  and  phase-up  local  police  and 
health  care  efforts. 

Troops  to  cops  will  encourage  mili- 
tary police  officers  and  others  with 
military  law  enforcement  experience, 
as  well  as  those  individuals  who  per- 
form health  care  tasks,  to  work  for 
State  and  local  police  departments  and 
health  care  agencies  after  completion 
of  military  service.  This  program 
would  help  pay  the  salaries  of  police  of- 
ficers and  nurses — 50  percent  in  the 
first  year,  40  percent  in  the  second 
year,  and  eventually  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral share  to  zero  over  5  years.  Local- 
ities would  still  be  responsible  for 
supplementing  the  salary  and  provid- 
ing the  necessary  training?  and  equip- 
ment. 

This  program  will  help  put  more  cops 
on  the  street  and  more  nurses  in  the 
hospital.  And,  it  will  help  ease  the  im- 
pact of  defense  downsizing  on  those  in 
dividuals  who  served  our  country  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  House  of  Representatives  author 
ized  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Health 
Care  Provider  Training  Program  in  sec- 
tion 1332  of  their  version  of  the  fiscal 
year  1994  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
Though  the  Senate  version  did  not  con- 
tain a  similar  provision,  I  am  hopeful 
that  after  conference,  the  final  version 
of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  will 
contain  the  House  language  I  further 
believe,  and  I  understand  that  Chair- 
man Dellums  concurs,  that  if  this  pro- 
gram is  successful,  it  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  all  military  jjerson- 
nel  who  qualify. 

The  House  of  Representatives  also 
provided  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1994 
for  the  program  in  its  version  of  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, due  to  budget  constraints  on 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
no  funds  were  provided  for  the  program 
in  its  version  of  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  understand  the  con- 
cerns of  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia regarding  the  Law  Enforcement 
and  Health  Care  Provider  Training 
Program.  The  subcommittee  believes 
this  important  program  could  ease  the 
transition  of  certain  military  person- 
nel to  civilian  employment.  But.  as  the 
Senator  from  California  stated,  the 
committee  faced  esp>ecially  difficult 
constraints  this  year  and  was  unable  to 
fund  many  worthy  projects. 

I  assure  the  Senator,  however,  that  I 
will  give  every  consideration  to  her  re- 


quest when  we  conduct  negotiations 
with  the  House  and  will  work  to  secure 
a  funding  level  for  this  important  pro- 
gram consistent  with  that  authorized. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  very  much. 

COUNTERNARCOnCS  DRUG  INTERDICTION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  in  review- 
ing the  subcommittee's  report,  I  was 
particularly  concerned  with  the  section 
entitled  "Countemarcotics  Drug  Inter- 
diction Overview."  wherein  the  sub- 
committee expresses  concern  over  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  countemarcotics  ef- 
forts. The  subcommittee  further  notes 
that  DOD  is  conducting  a  bottom  up 
review  of  its  activities  in  this  area  and 
expresses  a  willingness  to  reduce  fund- 
ing if  the  review  so  recommends. 

While  I  understand  the  subcommit- 
tee's desire  to  respond  to  the  needs  and 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
problems  which  might  arise  if  the  DOD 
review  suggests  a  decrease  in  funding 
and  the  subcommittee  responds  in 
kind,  for  I  fear  that  such  a  reduction 
would  be  deeply  harmful  to  the  war 
against  drugs. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  understand 
the  concerns  which  my  State  of  Florida 
and  other  coastal  and  border  States 
would  have  if  Federal  support  for  ongo- 
ing interdiction  efforts  were  suddenly 
reduced.  And  I  ask  them,  should  DOD 
recommend  a  reduction  in  their  inter- 
diction effort,  will  the  committee  hold 
hearings  and  receive  testimony  during 
fiscal  year  1994  about  the  impact  such 
reductions  might  have  on  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  control  the  flood  of  narcotics 
into  the  United  States,  and  the  impact 
of  such  changes  on  relevant  agencies. 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, and  DOD  representatives. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  understand  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
express  to  him  my  willingness  to  hold 
a  hearing  in  the  coming  year  on  the 
role  of  DOD  in  their  countemarcotics 
mission,  including  their  coordination 
with  relevant  agencies,  as  well  as  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Mack,  raises  a  legitimate  concern. 
Clearly,  our  coastal  and  border  commu- 
nities deserve  due  consideration  ais 
they  would  bear  the  brunt  of  any  re- 
duction in  countemarcotics  efforts. 
The  committee  has  held  hearings  on 
this  matter  in  the  past  and  is  certainly 
willing  to  work  with  him  on  any  future 
hearings. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  have  seen  persuasive  in- 
formation indicating  that  DOD  inter- 
diction efforts  have  been  successful  in 
the  past,  including  testimony  from 
DOD  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
while  I  was  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee. I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
chairman,    the    ranking    member,    and 


the  subcommittee  in  the  coming  year, 
to  ensure  that  this  information  is 
given  full  consideration  when  the  vital 
matter  of  DOD's  involvement  in 
countemarcotics  operations  is  taken 
up  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

I  thank  the  managers  for  their  will- 
ingness to  work  with  America's  coastal 
and  border  States  as  they  struggle  to 
control  the  urban  plague  drugs  have 
wrought  upon  our  inner  cities. 

F-14  AIR-TO-GROUND  UPGRADE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  portion  of  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  which  reduces 
RDT&E  fundmg  for  the  F-14  air-to- 
ground  upgrade  program.  In  August  of 
1991,  during  debate  of  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  I  addressed  the  issue  of 
the  future  of  naval  aviation  before  this 
body.  At  that  time.  I  supported  the 
Navy's  need  to  sustain  its  medium  at- 
tack capability  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly 
declining  Defense  budget,  but  criticized 
the  Navy's  decision  to  terminate  the 
best  fighter  aircraft  in  its  inventory: 
the  F-14D. 

Since  April  1991,  two  decisions  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  fundamen- 
tally changed  the  future  of  naval  avia- 
tion: cancellation  of  the  A-X,  and  the 
decision  to  retire  the  A-6  early.  In  so 
doing,  the  Navy  has  chosen  to  place  the 
future  of  naval  aviation  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  F/A— IBEVF.  My  views  on  the 
F/A-18  are  well  known,  and  I  will  not 
reiterate  them  here;  however,  our  expe- 
rience in  Desert  Storm  clearly  illus- 
trates why  we  must  continue  to  field 
survivable,  capable,  and  long-range 
strike  aircraft.  While  the  Navy  can  ter- 
minate programs,  it  cannot  terminate 
requirements.  The  simple  act  of  cancel- 
ling the  A-X  and  retiring  the  A-6  early 
did  not  make  the  long-range,  precision, 
all-weather  medium  attack  require- 
ment go  away.  And  those  same  capa- 
bilities are  essential  for  any  aircraft 
which  is  to  replace  the  A-6. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  just  2  years  ago. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Frank  Kelso 
said: 

The  ability  to  strike  at  ni^ht  and  in  all 
types  of  weather,  when  the  enemy's  defen- 
sive systems  are  least  effective,  is  essential 
to  operate  against  the  difficult  and  highly 
sophisticated  air  defenses  which  are  pro- 
liferating to  many  countries  around  the 
world.  *  *  *  Additionally,  any  follow-on  to 
the  A-6  has  to  carefully  balance  the  reauire- 
ment  for  extended  operational  range  with 
the  need  for  maximum  pay  load.  Longer 
ranges  provide  the  ability  to  launch  sooner, 
achieve  tactical  surprise,  capitalize  on  the 
mobility  of  the  battle  group,  hold  more  tar- 
gets at  risk,  and  strike  deeper  into  enemy 
territory. 

The  admiral  clearly  stated  that  range, 
payload,  and  survivability  are  the  cor- 
nerstones of  power  projection,  which 
allow  us  to  proceed  with  as  few  politi- 
cal restraints  as  possible.  So,  what  has 
changed  in  the  past  2  years  to  make 
this  requirement  disappear?  I  submit 
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that  current  events  in  Bosnia  and  So- 
malia only  serve  to  further  dem- 
onstrate the  continued  need  for  our 
Navy  to  be  able  to  project  credible 
military  power  from  the  sea  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

Although  the  Senate  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  rightly  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  the  early  retire- 
ment of  the  A-6E,  and  endorsed  the 
need  to  upgrade  the  F-14  with  air-to- 
ground  capability.  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned that  the  subcommittee  appears 
to  believe  that  upgrading  the  F-14  with 
a  robust,  precision,  all-weather  attack 
capability,  which  we  currently  possess 
in  the  A-6E.  is  militarily  unjustified.  If 
we  are  to  retire  the  A-6E  early,  and  the 
Navy  agrees  that  all-weather  attack 
capability  is  still  required,  why  not  up- 
grade the  F-14  with  such  capability 
until  the  next  generation  strike  air- 
craft is  available? 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  the 
other  body  wants  to  give  the  F-14  such 
precision,  all-weather  capability  based 
on  the  F-14D  aircraft.  I  hope  that  dur- 
ing .conference  negotiations,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  see  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  the  F-14  this  capability, 
which  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  F- 
15E  Strike  Elagle's.  which  proved  so 
valuable  in  Desert  Storm.  To  that  end, 
when  conference  begins.  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  reconsider  their  deci- 
sion to  cut  F-14  RDT&E  development 
funding  and  instruct  the  Navy  to  up- 
grade existing  F-14's  with  precision, 
all-weather,  strike  capability. 

This  decision  is  not  a  trivial.  For  as 
the  defense  budget  continues  to  de- 
cline, we  must  make  optimum  use  of 
every  defense  dollar.  The  F-14  upgrade 
represents  such  wisdom. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  2518 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  7:30  p.m. 
this  evening  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2518.  the  Labor-HHS  appropriations 
bill,  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 
on  the  conference  report;  that  a  vote 
on  the  conference  report  occur  at  7;35 
p.m.  this  evening;  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  conference  report  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table;  that  the  Senate,  without  any  in- 
tervening action  or  debate,  concur  en 
bloc  in  the  House  amendments  to  the 
Senate  amendments;  that  the  motions 
to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table  en 
bloc:  and  that  any  statements  thereon 
appear  in  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record  as  though  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  2446 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  October  19,  the  Chair  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  conference  report 
accompanying  H.R.  2446.  the  military 
construction  appropriations  bill;  that 
upon  disposition  of  the  conference  re- 
port, the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table;  further  that  the  Senate 
concur,  en  bloc,  with  the  amendments 
of  the  House  with  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate;  that  the  motions  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table,  en  bloc, 
with  all  of  the  above  occurring  without 
intervening  action  or  debate;  that  var- 
ious statements  and  colloquies  regard- 
ing the  conference  report  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  an  appropriate  place  as 
if  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  that  it  be  in  order  to  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  adoption  of  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriations  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  occur 
at  9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  October  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Labor-HHS  ap- 
propriations bill  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
this  schedule  a  vote  will  occur  on  the 
Labor-HHS  conference  report  at  7:35 
p.m.  this  evening;  a  vote  will  occur  on 
the  military  constructions  appropria- 
tions bill  conference  report  at  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
if  that  will  be  the  only  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  will  be  the 
only  vote  this  evening. 

I  thank  the  colleagues  for  their  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  you  have  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement,  I  be- 
lieve, before  the  Senate  for  Labor-HHS 
at  7:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  correct. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH 

AND   HUMAN   SERVICES,   AND 

EDUCATION,    AND    RELATED 

AGENCIES      APPROPRIATIONS 

ACT,  1994— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  re- 
port the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2518. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2518)  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
all  of  the  conferees. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
October  5.  1993.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  we  have  a  very  success- 
ful—and a  very  short — conference  with 
the  House.  Not  only  were  we  able  to 
preserve  all  the  Important  funding  ini- 
tiatives of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  administration,  but  we  com- 
pleted action  on  all  135  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  bill  in  a  record  2V*2 
hours. 

The  conference  agreement  now  before 
us  is  within  our  subcommittee's  602(b) 
ceiling  and  is  well  below  the  level  re- 
quested by  the  President.  The  con- 
ference agreement  totals  $261.1  billion. 
Of  that  total.  $67.2  billion  is  for  discre- 
tionary budget  authority  under  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
remaining  $193.8  billion  is  for  manda- 
tory programs  funded  by  our  sub- 
committee. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  the  con- 
ferees have  reached  this  agreement 
without  resorting  to  any  budgetary 
gimmicks.  This  report  does  not  use  any 
delayed  obligations,  nor  does  it  impose 
an  across-the-board  cut  of  programs 
within  our  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  impor- 
tant features  of  this  bill,  but  for  the 
sake  of  time,  I  would  like  to  mention 
just  a  few  highlights. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$1,475  billion  for  the  Low  Income  Home 
Energy  Program,  which  represents  a 
$38  million  increase  over  last  year's 
level.  This  also  includes  advance  fund- 
ing for  program  year  1995,  as  was  pre- 
viously authorized. 

For  immunization,  the  conference  re- 
port provides  a  $187  million  increase, 
for  a  total  of  $528  million  the  con- 
ference agreement  includes  a  $550  mil- 
lion increase  over  fiscal  year  1993  for 
Head  Start. 

This  report  includes  a  $630  million,  or 
6.1  percent,  increase  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  reflecting  the  con- 
ference's strong  belief  that  the  NIH  is  a 
vital  investment  program  for  our  Na- 
tion. 
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For  rural  health,  the  conference  rec- 
ommended more  than  $190  million  for 
rural  health  programs,  including  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  rural 
health  outreach,  rural  health  research, 
rural  hospital  transition  grants,  and 
essential  access  community  hospitals. 
In  addition,  $663  million  is  provided  for 
community  and  migrant  health  cen- 
ters. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  conference 
recommended  a  $37  million  increase  for 
the  substance  abuse  block  grant,  for  a 
total  of  $1,167  billion. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
conference  report  provided  an  addi- 
tional $206  million  for  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program  for  the 
summer  of  1994.  This  figure  will  assure 
that  the  Department  has  sufficient  pro- 
grams to  maintain  the  same  number  of 
slots  next  summer  as  were  provided  for 
the  summer  of  1993.  In  addition,  the 
conferees  recommended  $100  million  for 
the  joint  Department  of  Labor  and  De- 
partment of  Education  school-to-work 
transition  initiative. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  pro- 
vided a  total  of  $225  million  for  the  ad- 
ministration's education  reform  initia- 
tives, including  Goals  2000  and  Safe 
Schools.  For  chapter  I,  the  conferees 
recommended  a  $211  million  increase 
over  fiscal  year  1993  levels. 

I  also  publicly  thank  Chairman 
Natcher,  my  House  counterpart,  and 
his  ranking  member.  Congressman 
Porter,  for  their  excellent  cooperation 
this  year.  Their  hard  work  and  assist- 
ance was  essential  to  completing  this 
year's  conference  in  record  time.  Con- 
gressman Natcher  is  a  true  gentleman 
and  a  great  appropriator,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  so  closely  with  him  for  the  4 
years  I  have  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Labor,  HHS,  and  Education  Sub- 
committee. 

I  now  yield  to  Senator  Specter,  my 
ranking  member,  for  any  comments  he 
may  wish  to  make.  I  am  deeply  in- 
debted to  Senator  Specter  and  his 
staff  for  his  excellent  advise  and  his  as- 
sistance throughout  this  process.  Sen- 
ator Specter's  counsel  is  reflected 
throughout  the  process,  beginning  with 
hearings  earlier  this  year,  committee 
markup,  and  now  conference.  I  am 
most  grateful  for  all  his  help  and  as- 
sistance in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  in 
supporting  the  conference  report  that 
is  before  the  Senate  today.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Senator 
Harkin  as  well  as  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  bringing  before 
the  Senate  such  a  comprehensive  bill 
under  very  tight  budget  ceilings.  I  also 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  conferees  for  their  willingness  to 
compromise  to  bring  about  a  swift  res- 
olution to  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 


The  conference  agreement  before  us 
today  totals  more  than  $261.1  billion, 
including  $67.2  billion  in  discretionary 
spending  and  addresses  programs  that 
improve  the  public  health,  educate  our 
children,  and  retrain  this  Nation's 
work  force. 

LIHEAP 

For  the  Low-Income  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program,  which  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  conference 
agreement  includes  $1,475,000,000.  This 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  Senate  rec- 
ommendation of  $1,507,408,000,  but  con- 
siderably above  the  funding  level  for 
the  1993  program.  In  addition,  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  request, 
on  an  emergency  basis,  $600,000,000  to 
meet  unforseen  energy  needs.  The 
House  had  not  recommended  any  funds 
for  this  program  and  there  was  much 
debate  during  conference  deliberations 
in  order  to  come  to  agreement  on  this 
issue. 

BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

The  conference  agreement  contains 
$10.9  billion  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  an  increase  of  over  $600  mil- 
lion above  the  fiscal  year  1993  appro- 
priation. The  increase  provided  will  en- 
able scientists  to  pursue  the  most 
promising  avenues  of  research  into 
such  dreaded  diseases  as  AIDS,  cancer, 
Alzheimer's,  heart  disease,  mental  dis- 
orders, and  other  illnesses  that  con- 
tinue to  plague  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

BREAST  CANCER 

Breast  cancer  is  the  second  leading 
cause  of  cancer  deaths  among  women, 
surpassed  only  by  lung  cancer.  The 
conference  agreement  provides  for  an 
expanded  breast  cancer  research  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1994.  The  amount 
recommended  includes  a  total  of  $78 
million  for  grants  to  States  to  develop 
comprehensive  screening  and  education 
programs. 

LOW-BIRTHWEIOHT  BABIES 

It  is  a  human  tragedy  for  a  child  to 
be  born  weighing  16  ounces  with  at- 
tendant problems  which  last  a  lifetime. 
I  first  saw  a  1-pound  baby  in  1984  and  it 
was  an  amazing  thing  for  me  to  see  a 
child  of  this  size — about  as  big  as  my 
hand.  Each  year,  about  7  percent,  or 
287.000,  of  the  4.100.000  babies  born  in 
the  United  States  are  of  low 
birthweight  and  therefore,  at  far  great- 
er risk  of  death  or  disability. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  pre- 
natal care  that  begins  in  the  first 
weeks  of  pregnancy  and  is  appropriate 
to  the  mother's  level  of  health  risk  can 
effectively  prevent  low  birthweight 
births  and  improve  birth  outcomes.  To 
address  this  issue,  the  conference 
agreement  contains  $1.6  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $104  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1993  level,  for  programs  which  sup- 
port education,  counseling,  and  pre- 
natal services  for  pregnant  women  and 
women  of  child-bearing  age  who  are  at 
risk  for  poor  birth  outcomes. 


FAMILY  VIOLENCE 

It  is  estimated  that  three  to  four  mil- 
lion American  women  are  battered 
each  year;  battering  is  the  single  larg- 
est cause  of  injury  to  women.  The  con- 
ference agreement  includes  $27.6  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $3  billion  over  last 
year's  appropriation,  to  provide  imme- 
diate shelter  for  these  women  and  their 
children.  In  addition,  $9.8  million  has 
been  provided  to  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  and  Prevention  to  imple- 
ment a  national  program  to  prevent  vi- 
olence against  women. 

EDUCATION 

To  Strengthen  this  Nation's  edu- 
cational system,  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $28.7  billion,  including  $8 
billion  for  student  aid  programs.  The 
agreement  also  has  restored  campus- 
based  aid  programs  to  the  fiscal  year 
1993  funding  levels,  and  provides  for  a 
maximum  Pell  grant  award  of  $2,300. 

For  education  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, the  agreement  provides  $6.9  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $215.5  million  over 
the  fiscal  year  1993  level.  Capital  Ex- 
penses for  private  schools  has  increased 
to  $41.4  million  and  the  Even  Start 
Program,  funded  as  $89.1  million  has 
increased  to  $91.3  million. 

The  agreement  also  includes  $146.3 
million  for  library  programs,  which  re- 
stores $31.3  million  in  funding  cuts  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

BLACK  LUNG  COST-OF-LIVING  INCREASE 

For  those  in  this  country  who  have 
been  disabled  by  black  lung  disease  or 
their  survivors,  the  conference  agree- 
ment exempts  these  beneficiaries  from 
the  freeze  on  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  next  year.  This  language  will 
permit  a  2.2-percent  pay  increase  to 
take  effect  in  January  of  1994. 

JOB  TRAINING 

A  total  of  $5  billion  is  included  in  the 
conference  agreement  for  training  and 
employment  programs  for  this  coun- 
try's adults  and  youth.  The  title  III 
program  to  retrain  dislocated  workers 
is  increased  from  $566  million  to  over 
$1.1  billion,  and  title  II-B  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program  is  ex- 
panded modestly  to  afford  this  Nation's 
youth  employment  opportunities. 

HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  I  spoke 
briefly  on  the  Senate  floor  about  the 
administrative  aspects  of  President 
Clinton's  proposed  health  care  reform 
program.  At  the  time,  I  stated  that  I 
share  the  objective  of  President  Clin- 
ton to  provide  comprehensive  health 
care  for  all  Americans,  but  expressed 
reservations  about  the  size  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  the  President's  reform  proposal. 
As  the  Senate  considers  the  conference 
report  accompanying  H.R.  2413,  the 
Labor,  HHS,  and  Education  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1994,  I  want  to  reiterate  those  con- 
cerns. For  I  fear,  that  much  of  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  associated  with  the 
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plan  will  be  borne  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  grenerally.  and  more 
specincally,  the  Labor.  HHS,  and  Edu- 
cation subcommittee. 

The  conference  agreement  before  the 
Senate  today  includes  over  $6.6  billion 
to  help  cover  the  State,  local  and  Fed- 
eral administrative  costs  of  the  Medic- 
aid and  Medicare  Programs.  In  fiscal 
year  1993,  over  $18.3  billion  was  appro- 
priated in  the  Labor.  HHS.  and  Edu- 
cation Appropriations  bill  for  adminis- 
trative costs,  $14.3  billion  of  which  was 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Increasingly,  the  subcommit- 
tee is  finding  it  difficult  to  meet  both 
the  service  demands  and  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  federally  supported 
programs  within  the  limited  funding 
available. 

With  funding  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams frozen  over  the  next  4  years,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Congress,  understand 
clearly  the  costs  the  committee  would 
be  forced  to  bear  under  the  President's 
reform  proposal.  So  I  asked  my  staff  to 
make  a  list  of  the  new  and  expanded 
administrative  agencies  and  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  plan.  I  was  surprised, 
Mr.  President,  to  find  that  the  plan  in- 
cludes 77  new  entities,  agencies,  com- 
missions, councils.  and  advisory 
groups,  and  at  least  54  existing  entities 
will  have  new  or  expanded  responsibil- 
ities or  other  functional  changes. 

Under  the  President's  plan  there 
would  be  a  national  health  board  over- 
seeing the  entire  program  with  enor- 
mous powers,  which  have  yet  to  be 
fully  delineated.  There  is  a  very  com- 
plicated system  of  regional.  State,  and 
corporate  health  alliances.  The  plan 
expands  the  programmatic,  adminis- 
trative, enforcement,  and  regulatory 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  Health  and  Human  Services 
as  well  increases  the  role  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  in  comprehensive 
health  education. 

Chairman  Harkin  amd  I  currently 
face  great  difficulty  in  allocating  the 
limited  funds  to  the  existing  programs, 
such  as  medical  research  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Low  In- 
come Home  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, job  training  for  disadvantaged 
youth  and  dislocated  workers,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, and  student  financial  assist- 
ance. In  reviewing  these  programs  and 
responsibilities  and  looking  over  the 
work  of  the  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Education  Subcommittee. 
I  am  concerned  about  how  we  will  pay 
for  the  agencies,  advisory  commis- 
sions, and  expanded  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  health  reform 
plan  would  set  up. 

We  do  want  to  be  sure  that  the  37 
million  Americans  now  not  covered  are 
covered.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  when 
a  man  or  woman  changes  jobs,  that 
that  person  will  be  able  to  have  health 


coverage  in  his  or  her  new  job  regard- 
less of  health  status  and  regardless  of 
this  change  in  employment. 

We  want  to  be  sure  that  the  escalat- 
ing costs  of  care  are  reduced.  But  we 
have  to  be  certain  in  this  whole  process 
that  we  do  not  unduly  impact  or  harm 
the  existing  health  care  system  which 
does  cover  86  percent  of  the  American 
people  and  which  delivers  the  finest 
health  care  in  the  world.  We  also  need 
to  be  sure  that  this  process  does  not 
cripple  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's ability  to  provide  support  for  the 
broad  array  of  existing  education, 
training  and  human  service  programs 
which  deliver  services  to  our  most  vul- 
nerable citizens.  It.  therefore,  is  my  in- 
tention to  request  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  to  conduct  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  Federal  administrative 
costs  associated  with  the  President's 
health  care  reform  plan  once  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  legislative 
form. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
want  to  thank  Senator  Harki.v  and  his 
staff  and  the  other  Senators  on  the 
subcommittee  for  their  cooperation  in 
a  very  tough  budget  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  subcommittee.  Of  the 
13.  I  think  none  is  harder  than  perhaps 
this,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  hardest  in 
trying  to  allocate  funds  among  health 
and  human  services  with  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  various 
diseases,  education,  and  labor  and 
safety. 

But  we  have  made  the  allocations  as 
best  we  could,  and  we  have  gone 
through  a  conference  with  the  House, 
ironing  out  a  great  many  differences  of 
opinion.  We  are  pleased  to  submit  it  to 
the  full  membership  for  a  vote  at  this 
time. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  engage  in  a  brief  colloquy 
with  the  managers  of  the  legislation 
before  us.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  need  to  improve  coordination  and 
collaboration  among  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  social  services 
programs.  This  is  not  my  idea  alone  by 
a  longshot.  Last  year  this  body  passed 
provisions  in  H.R.  11  to  require  a  coop- 
erative analysis  of  AFDC.  Medicaid, 
and  food  stamps  rules,  and  the  Vice 
President's  Report  of  the  National  Per- 
formance Review.  "Creating  a  Govern- 
ment That  Works  Better  and  Costs 
Less."  suggests  the  same. 

In  this  regard.  I  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices will  cooperate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  an  analysis  of 
these  programs  that  shows  how  their 
rules  differ;  what  benefits  might  result 
from  eliminating  differences:  which 
rules  require  statutory  action  to 
achieve  uniformity;  and  which  rules 
could  be  made  more  uniform  without 
statutory  amendment.  The  analysis 
should  evaluate  program  rules  related 
to    administrative    procedures,    defini- 


tions of  countable  income,  definitions 
of  Income  disregards  and  exemptions, 
quality  control  sanctions  and  incen- 
tives to  combat  fraud,  work  and  train- 
ing requirements  and  programs,  and 
the  child  support  enforcement  pro- 
gram. I  would  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ments could  provide  this  report  to  the 
committee  prior  to  next  year's  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  raising  this  issue  and  agree  with  his 
statements  on  this  point.  An  analysis 
of  overlapping  rules  in  these  programs 
will  provide  a  basis  for  streamlining 
administration  and  improving  services. 
A  timely  report  would  be  very  helpful 
to  this  committee  and  to  others. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  also  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  the  Chairman 
for  their  interest  in  cutting  redtape 
and  improving  services.  I  think  this  is 
something  we  all  can  agree  on  and  look 
forward  to  receiving  this  review. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  in 
supporting  the  conference  report  that 
is  before  the  Senate  today.  I  commend 
Senators  Harkin  and  Specter,  as  well 
as  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  crafting  such  a  well 
balanced  bill  in  a  very  difficult  budget 
year. 

This  tigreement  contains  $261.1  bil- 
lion, including  $67.2  billion  in  discre- 
tionary spending,  and  encompasses  a 
wide  range  of  programs  which  will  im- 
prove job  opportunities,  increase  edu- 
cation excellence,  and  expand  medical 
research. 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

The  conference  agreement  before  us 
today  contains  $10.9  billion  to  continue 
the  support  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  This  is  an  increase  of  over 
$600  million  from  the  fiscal  year  1993 
appropriated  level  and  $288  million 
above  the  President's  budget.  This  in- 
crease of  6  percent  will  expand  medical 
research  into  the  causes,  treatment, 
and  cures  of  the  vast  array  of  diseases 
and  illnesses  that  are  only  beginning  to 
be  understood.  Maintaining  a  strong 
commitment  to  medical  research  must 
be  a  central  mechanism  in  any  strat- 
egy to  contain  the  escalating  costs  of 
health  care  in  this  country  and  I  am 
pleased  the  conference  agreement  re- 
flects that  commitment. 

Specific  increases  have  been  provided 
to  continue  research  on  Alzheimer's 
disease,  a  disease  that  affects  4  million 
Americans  Funding  for  research  on 
AIDS  is  expected  to  be  $1.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1994,  an  increase  of  $227  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  high  priority  has  been 
placed  on  expanding  support  for  re- 
search on  breast,  ovarian  and  prostate 
cancers,  on  heart  disease,  on  mental 
health,  on  skin  and  muscle  diseaises, 
and  on  the  development  of  better  hear- 
ing aids  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
afflicted  with  poor  hearing.  The  agree- 
ment aldo  contains  first  time  funding 
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for  a  National  Center  for  Sleep  Dis- 
orders Research  which  will  work  close- 
ly with  other  sleep-related  research 
currently  being  undertaken  by  a  vari- 
ety of  institutes  at  the  NIH. 

COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NOTCH 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  agree- 
ment contains  $1.8  million  to  fund  the 
Commission  on  Social  Security  Notch. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  among 
many  Social  Security  beneficiaries  in 
Oregon,  and  throughout  the  country, 
regarding  inequities  in  benefit  levels. 
Action  needs  to  be  taken  to  answer 
these  concerns  and  resolve  this  matter. 
This  special  Commission  will  examine 
the  notch  controversy;  whether  inequi- 
ties exist  in  the  treatment  of  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  born  in  different 
years;  if  legislative  action  should  be 
taken  to  correct  any  inequities;  and 
the  effect  of  any  such  legislation  on 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 

DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

The  agreement  contains  $1.1  billion 
to  assist  States  in  retraining  dis- 
located workers.  This  $551.3  million  in- 
crease will  provide  much  needed  assist- 
ance to  dislocated  workers  in  Oregon 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  These  addi- 
tional funds  combined  with  increases 
contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  appro- 
priations bill  will  help  promote  a  rapid 
extension  of  services  for  disabled  tim- 
ber workers  throughout  the  Northwest. 

FAMILY  VIOLENCE 

Battering  is  the  single  largest  cause 
of  injury  to  women  and  the  medical 
costs  associated  with  family  violence 
totals  over  $3.5  billion  annually.  The 
agreement  before  us  today,  includes 
$27.6  million,  a  $3  million  increase 
above  last  year's  amount.  These  funds 
will  support  grants  to  centers  to  pro- 
vide immediate  shelter  for  battered 
women  and  their  children  In  addition. 
$9.8  million  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  to  implement  a  national 
program  to  prevent  violence  against 
women. 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  President,  by  far  the  most  direct, 
rewarding,  and  important  investment 
in  our  youth  is  education  The  con- 
ference agreement  provides  $28  7  billion 
for  education  programs.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  report  that  funding  for  Ei- 
senhower math  and  science  programs 
has  been  increased  to  $251  million  Also 
Included,  at  my  urging,  is  $13  9  million 
for  math  and  science  consortia  and  $5  4 
million  for  clearinghouse  activities 
Funding  for  campus-based  aid  pro 
grams  has  been  restored  to  the  fiscal 
year  1993  appropriation's  level,  and  the 
Pell  grant  award  will  continue  at  the 
fiscal  year  1993  maximum  of  $2,300 
Again,  this  year,  the  bill  provides  $146.3 
million  for  library  services  and  con- 
struction, career  training  and  literacy 
programs,  an  increase  of  $31  5  million 
above  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration.   For    preschool    children. 


the  agreement  provides  $3.3  billion  for 
Head  Start  programs,  an  increase  of 
$550  million  over  fiscal  year  1993. 

URBAN  GRANTS 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  urban  univer- 
sities in  this  Nation  play  an  important 
role  in  meeting  the  needs  and  address- 
ing the  priorities  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  are  located.  The  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $9.4  million  to  provide 
grants  to  urban  universities  to  stimu- 
late community  involvement,  improve 
education  and  health,  reduce  crime, 
and  enhance  economic  development. 

Again  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Senators  Harkin  and  Spec- 
ter, for  their  work. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  agreement 
to  H  R.  2518,  the  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$223.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$183  billion  in  new  outlays  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Education 
and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  When  adjustments  are  made  for 
prior-year  outlays  and  other  completed 
actions,  the  bill  as  adjusted  totals 
$263.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

On  the  whole  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  conference  agreement 
sUys  below  its  602(b)  allocation  and 
that  budget  gimmickry  has  been  kept 
to  a  minimum. 

I  share  the  President's  concern  about 
a  $600  million  contingency  fund  for 
LIHEAP  that  must  be  designated  as 
emergency  spending  to  be  released. 
These  are  expenses  that  can  be  antici- 
pated and  should  be  funded  through  the 
regular  appropriations  process. 

I  am  pleased  that  an  amendment  I 
had  adopted  during  the  Senate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  to  direct  funding  to 
the  Pell  grant  shortfall  was  retained  in 
conference.  As  I  said,  at  that  time,  if 
education  reform  legislation  is  not  en- 
acted, there  is  no  better  use  for  those 
funds  than  to  meet  our  previous  obliga- 
tions under  the  Pell  grant  program. 

I  am  pleased  however,  that  language 
was  dropped  from  the  bill,  which  would 
have  denied  Social  Security  disability 
payments  to  individuals  confined  in 
asylums  as  a  result  of  court  proceed- 
ings where  in  some  cases,  the  individ- 
uals were  found  innocent  by  reason  of 
insanity. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 

The  conference  report  provides  $613.4 
million  in  funding  for  the  NIMH,  a  5.2 
percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1993 
funding.  This  increase  will  allow  the 
institute  to  continue  its  many  worth- 
while research  initiatives,  providing 
hope  and  promise  to  millions  of  indi- 
viduals and  their  families  in  this  coun- 
try and  around  the  world. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  $15  mil- 
lion increase  in  the  discretionary  fund 


of  the  Director  of  NIH  was  not  accom- 
modated in  the  conference  report.  The 
Senate  recommended  that  $12  million 
of  this  amount  be  devoted  to  the  high 
priority  research  initiative  known  as 
the  "Decade  of  the  Brain."  Instead,  $7.5 
million  was  provided  with  no  specific 
directive  to  support  the  "Decade  of  the 
Brain"  activities. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  "Decade  of  the 
Brain"  will  receive  recognition  and 
support  by  the  Director,  and  that  the 
NIMH  will  be  recognized  for  the  signifi- 
cant role  it  plays  as  one  of  the  two  lead 
institutes  in  this  effort. 

HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

The  conference  report  provides  $63 
million  for  Health  Care  for  the  Home- 
less. This  is  $3  million  higher  than  the 
Senate-passed  bill  and  $5  million  high- 
er than  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropria- 
tion. I  am  encouraged  by  the  support 
for  this  program  which  provides  pri- 
mary health  care  to  homeless  individ- 
uals, many  of  whom  are  mentally  ill. 

CENTERS  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 

While  lower  than  the  Senate-passed 
level  of  $10  million.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  conference  report  provides  a  $7.5 
million  increase  for  infectious  disease 
research  at  the  CDC. 

This  past  May.  the  Four  Comers  area 
of  New  Mexico.  Arizona.  Colorado,  and 
Utah  experienced  an  outbreak  of  an  un- 
usual respiratory  illness  associated 
with  a  previously  unrecognized 
hantavirus.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
those  who  have  contracted  this  illness 
have  died.  I  know  that  these  funds  will 
provide  great  assistance  in  the  re- 
sponse to  and  hopeful  eradication  of 
this  illness. 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  SPORTS 

Finally,  I  cosponsored  an  amendment 
during  Senate  floor  consideration  of 
H.R.  2518  to  increase  funding  for  the 
National  Youth  Sports  Program  to  $12 
million.  I  am  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees retained  this  language  and  in- 
cluded a  29-percent  matching  require- 
ment and  competitive  bidding.  This 
will  result  in  more  and  stronger  pro- 
grams for  our  young  people. 

It  is  my  belief  that  providing  rec- 
reational opportunities  for  young  peo- 
ple will  help  build  their  self-esteem  and 
discourage  them  from  involvements  in 
unsafe  and  unhealthy  behavior  such  as 
drug  and  alcohol  use  and  gang  involve- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  conferees  for  their  sup- 
port for  many  important  initiatives 
and  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  discuss  the  fate  of  two  amend- 
ments that  I  offered  during  consider- 
ation of  the  Treasury- Postal  and 
Labor-HHS  appropriations  bills.  My 
amendments,  PRO-FEDS,  which  would 
have  made  all  Federal  buildings 
smokefree  and  PRO-KIDS,  which  would 
have  made  all  federally  funded  chil- 
dren's programs  smokefree,  were  both 
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adopted  by  the  Senate  but  unfortu- 
nately both  were  dropped  by  the  re- 
spective conferees.  I  take  the  floor 
today  to  express  my  displeasure  with 
these  developments  and  to  let  my  col- 
leagues know  that  I  will  be  back  aigain 
to  offer  these  amendments  to  the  next 
appropriate  legislative  vehicles. 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  a  threat.  It 
is  a  promise. 

Before  I  explain  what  happened  to 
both  of  these  amendments  I  want  to 
first  remind  my  colleagues  about  the 
contents  of  an  EPA  report  that  was  re- 
leased on  January  7.  1993.  This  report 
concluded  the  following; 

Secondhand  smoke  is  a  group  A  car 
cinogen.  in  the  same  class  as  benzene, 
asbestos,  and  arsenic. 

Secondhand  smoke  causes  3,000  lung 
cancer  deaths  per  year 

Secondhand  smoke  adversely  affects 
children  and  is  associated  with  thou- 
sands of  lower  respiratory  infections, 
hi.  pitalizations,  and  asthmatic  exacer- 
bations each  year  among  our  youth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  EPA  brochure  entitled  "Sec- 
ondhand Smoke,"  which  details  these 
findings,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  Now  I  would  like 
to  take  my  colleagues  through  what 
has  happened  to  my  amendments  to 
protect  adults  and  children  from  sec- 
ondhand smoke.  First,  during  Senate 
consideration  of  the  Treasury-Postal 
appropriations  bill  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  make  all  Federal  buildings 
smokefree,  including  congressional 
buildings. 

I  wanted  our  policy  in  Federal  build- 
ings to  be  consistent  Right  now.  all 
HHS,  EPA,  Veterans  Affairs  and  Postal 
Service  buildings  are  smokefree.  It  is 
no  surprise  to  me  that  the  public 
health  officials  at  HHS  and  EPA  urged 
their  respective  agencies  to  be  smoke 
free. 

Mr  President,  when  I  offered  this 
amendment,  I  entered  into  a  time 
agreement  of  1  hour.  In  return  for  this 
time  agreement,  I  agreed  not  to  ask  for 
a  rollcall  vote.  I  felt  compelled  to  do 
this  because  there  were  threats  of  a  fil- 
ibuster against  my  amendment,  which 
would  have  delayed  action  on  the 
Treaisury- Postal  appropriations  bill  in- 
definitely 

At  the  end  of  debate  on  my  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  adopted  my  amend- 
ment by  a  voice  vote  on  August  3,  1993 
Even  though  there  was  not  a  rollcall 
vote,  I  believe  that  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  this  amendment  in  the 
Senate. 

In  September,  the  Treasury-Postal 
conferees  convened  to  work  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills.  My  amendment  to  make  Federal 
buildings  smokefree  was  not  included 


in  the  House  bill,  therefore  it  was  a  so- 
called  conferenceable  item. 

On  September  9,  1993.  I  wrote  to  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  asking  him  to  retain 
my  amendment  in  the  final  conference 
report.  I  ask  that  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Just  prior  to 
this.  Congressman  Richard  Durbin  and 
36  other  House  Members  wrote  to  Con- 
gressman HOYER,  chairman  of  the 
House  Treasury- Postal  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  asking  him  to  accept 
the  Lautenberg  amendment. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  chairman  of  the  Treasury- 
Postal  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
supported  my  amendment  and  he 
fought  for  it  in  conference.  I  want  to 
publicly  commend  him  for  these  ef- 
forts 

Unfortunately,  the  House  conferees 
insisted  on  their  position  and  my 
amendment  was  dropped.  At  this  point 
I  would  like  to  read  from  an  August  4, 
1993  article  in  the  Louisville-Courier 
Post,  where  a  reporter  wrote: 

(Senator)  Ford's  strateKV  was  to  let  the 
amendment  go  through  with  relatively  little 
stir,  and  then  try  to  kill  it  in  the  upcoming 
House-Senate  conference  where  he  will  have 
an  influential  ally  in  Rep  William  Natcher 
D  Bowling  Green.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  3.) 

Mr  LAUTENBERG  Mr  President,  I 
was  not  a  conferee  on  the  Treasury- 
Postal  appropriations  bill,  so  I  cannot 
confirm  or  substantiate  this  account  of 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  my  PRO- 
FEDS  amendment  However,  when  I 
read  the  conference  report  language  re- 
garding my  amendment  I  noticed  some 
inconsistency.  After  the  amendment 
that  eliminated  my  provision,  the  con- 
ferees stated  the  following: 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  eliminate 
this  Senate  provision  which  established  a 
nonsmoking  policy  for  federal  buildings.  The 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  is  legisla- 
tive in  nature  and  Is  currently  under  consid- 
eration by  the  appropriate  legislative  Com- 
mittees 

Mr  President.  I  read  this  to  mean 
that  the  conferees  did  not  want  to  at- 
tach a  legislative  provision  to  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  this  ob- 
jection many  times.  Members  of  Con- 
gress often  say  that  a  certain  provision 
doesn't  belong  in  an  appropriations  bill 
because  it  is  legislation  in  nature.  But 
in  this  case.  Mr  President.  I  believe 
that  my  PRO-FEDS  amendment  was 
dropped  because  of  substantive  objec- 
tions. 

If  the  conferees  dropped  every  provi- 
sion    in     this    Treasury— Postal    con- 


ference report  that  was  legislation, 
there  would  not  be  much  of  a  bill  left. 
The  Treasury-Postal  conference  report 
contains  numerous  legislative  provi- 
sions that  were  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees. There  is  even  an  entire  title  of 
authorizing  legislation  regarding  the 
revenue  foregone  program.  This  provi- 
sion, eight  pages  in  length,  makes  per- 
manent statutory  changes  to  title  39  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  those  con- 
ferees who  objected  to  my  amendment 
because  it  was  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priations bill  also  agreed  to  a  whole 
host  of  other  legislative  provisions. 

The  fate  of  my  PRO-KIDS  amend- 
ment was  strikingly  similar.  My  PRO- 
KIDS  amendment,  which  would  have 
made  all  federally  funded  children's 
programs  smoke  free,  was  also  dropped 
by  the  Labor-HHS  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  28.  1993, 
the  Senate  passed  my  PRO- KIDS 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Labor-HHS  appropriations  bill  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  95  to  3.  Even  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
the  majority  whip,  who  controlled  time 
in  opposition  to  my  amendment  and 
expressed  some  concerns  about  my  pro- 
posal on  the  floor,  voted  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment  and  the  passage  of 
the  Labor-HHS  bill,  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Harkin  and  the  other  Senate  conferees 
urging  them  to  retain  the  PRO-KIDS 
amendment  in  the  final  conference  re- 
port. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Senator  Harkin  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
mstrks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Labor-HHS 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  his 
efforts  to  retain  my  amendment  in  con- 
ference. He  not  only  voted  for  this 
amendment  but  he  is  also  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  PRO-KIDS  bill  that  I 
introduced  in  January  of  this  year.  He 
has  also  been  a  leader  in  the  fight 
against  the  tobacco  companies  pushing 
their  products  on  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  support  for 
my  amendment,  the  conferees  dropped 
PRO-KIDS.  I  am  not  certain  why  it 
was  dropped.  Once  again,  like  the 
Treasury-Postal  appropriations  bill, 
the  Labor-HHS  conference  report  con- 
tains numerous  legislative  provisions 
including  the  so-called  Hyde  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  Parliamentar- 
ian has  confirmed  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill.  Thus,  the  argu- 
ment that  PRO-KIDS  was  dropped  be- 
cause it  is  legislative  in  nature  does 
not  adequately  explain  its  ultimate 
fate  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  it  is  fair  to 
deduce    that    these    amendments   were 
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dropped  because  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress object  to  their  substance.  There- 
fore, I  say  to  my  House  and  Senate  col- 
leagues, if  you  object  to  my  actions  to 
protect  nonsmokers.  let's  debate  the 
merits  and  not  get  into  procedural 
matters  that  are  clearly  meaningless 
in  this  cases. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  summarize  my  remarks.  First.  I 
believe  that  both  my  PRO  FEDS  and 
PR(3-KIDS  amendments  were  dropped 
for  substantive  reasons  and  not  proce- 
dural reasons,  despite  what  I  feel  is 
overwhelming  support  for  both  of  them 
in  the  Senate.  Second.  I  want  to  let  all 
of  my  colleagues  know  that  I  will  soon 
return  to  the  Senate  floor  to  offer  both 
of  these  amendments  to  appropriate  ve- 
hicles and  I  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
both  of  them.  I  make  this  statement  so 
that  none  of  my  colleagues  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  me  on  the  floor  trying  to 
protect  our  children  and  Federal  work- 
ers and  visitors  from  the  deadly  car- 
cinogen called  secondhand  smoke. 

Exhibit  l 
Secondhand    Smoke;    What    You    Can    Do 

About   Secondhand    Smoke   as   Parents. 

Decisionmakers,  and  Building  Occupants 
protecting  your  health 
In  the  home 

Don't  smoke  in  your  house  or  permit  oth- 
ers to  do  so. 

If  a  family  member  Insists  on  smoking  in- 
doors, increase  ventilation  in  the  area  where 
smoking  takes  place.  Open  windows  or  use 
exhaust  fans. 

Do  not  smoke  If  children  are  present,  par- 
ticularly infants  and  toddlers.  They  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  the  effects  of  passive 
smoking. 

Don't   allow    baby-sitters    or    others    who 
work  in  your  home  to  smoke  in  the  house  or 
near  your  children. 
Where  children  spend  time 

EPA  recommends  that  every  organization 
dealing  with  children  have  a  smoking  policy 
that  effectively  protects  children  from  expo- 
sure to  environmental' tobacco  smoke. 

Find  out  about  the  smoking  policies  of  the 
day  care  providers,  pre-schools.  schools,  and. 
other  care-givers  for  your  children. 

Help  other  parents  understand  the  serious 
health  risks  to  children  from  secondhand 
smoke.  Work  with  parent/teacher  associa- 
tions, your  school  board  and  school  adminis- 
trators, community  leaders,  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens  to  make  your  child's  environ- 
ment smoke  free. 
In  the  iDorkptace 

EPA  recommends  that  every  company 
have  a  smoking  policy  that  effectively  pro- 
tects nonsmokers  from  involuntary  exposure 
to  tobacco  smoke.  Many  businesses  and  orga- 
nizations already  have  smoking  policies  in 
place  but  these  policies  vary  in  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

If  your  company  does  not  have  a  smoking 
policy  that  effectively  controls  secondhand 
smoke,  work  with  appropriate  management 
and  labor  organizations  to  establish  one. 

Simply  separating  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  within  the  same  area,  such  as  a  caf- 
eteria, may  reduce  exposure,  but  nonsmokers 
will  still  be  exjxjsed  to  recirculated  smoke  or 
smoke  drifting  into  nonsmoking  areas. 

Prohibiting  smoking  indoors  or  limiting 
smoking  to  rooms  that  have  been  specially 


designed  to  prevent  smoke  from  escaping  to 
other  areas  of  the  building  are  the  two  op- 
tions that  will  effectively  protect  non- 
smokers.  The  costs  associated  with  estab- 
lishing properly  designed  smoking  rooms 
vary  from  building  to  building,  and  are  like- 
ly to  be  greater  than  simply  eliminating 
smoking  entirely. 

If  smoking  is  permitted  indoors,  it  should 
be  in  a  room  that  meets  several  conditions: 

Air  from  the  smoking  room  should  be  di- 
rectly exhausted  to  the  outside  by  an  ex- 
haust fan.  Air  from  the  smoking  room  should 
not  be  recirculated  to  other  parts  of  the 
building.  More  air  should  be  exhausted  from 
the  room  than  is  supplied  to  it  to  make  sure 
En's  doesn't  drift  to  surrounding  spaces. 

The  ventilation  system  should  provide  the 
smoking  room  with  60  cubic  feet  per  minute 
(CFM)  of  supply  air  per  smoker.  This  air  Is 
often  supplied  by  air  transferred  from  other 
parts  of  the  building,  such  as  corridors. 

Nonsmokers  should  not  have  to  use  the 
smoking  room  for  any  purpose.  It  should  be 
located  in  a  non-work  area  where  no  one,  as 
part  of  his  or  her  work  responsibilities,  is  re- 
quired to  enter. 

Employer-supported  smoking  cessation 
programs  are  an  important  part  of  any 
smoking  policy.  Approximately  25  percent  of 
American  adults  still  smoke.  Many  smokers 
would  like  to  quit,  but  cigarette  smoking  is 
physically  and  psychologically  addictive, 
and  quitting  is  not  easy.  While  working  in  a 
smoke-free  building  may  encourage  some 
smokers  to  quit,  a  goal  of  any  smoking  pol- 
icy should  be  to  actively  support  smokers 
who  want  to  kick  the  habit. 

If  there  are  designated  outdoor  smoking 
areas,  smoking  should  not  be  permitted  right 
outside  the  doors  (or  near  building  ventila- 
tion system  air  intakes)  where  nonsmokers 
may  have  to  pass  through  smoke  from  smok- 
ers congregated  near  doorways.  Some  em- 
ployers have  set  up  outdoor  areas  equipped 
with  shelters  and  ashtrays  to  accommodate 
smokers. 

In  restaurants  and  bars 

Know  the  law  concerning  smoking  in  your 
community.  Some  communities  have  banned 
smoking  in  places  such  as  restaurants  en- 
tirely. Others  require  separate  smoking 
areas  in  restaurants,  although  most  rely  on 
simply  separating  smokers  and  nonsmokers 
within  the  same  space,  which  may  reduce 
but  not  eliminate  involuntary  exposure  to 
ETS. 

If  smoking  is  permitted,  placement  of 
smoking  areas  should  be  determined  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  ventilation  charac- 
teristics of  the  space  to  minimize  nonsmoker 
exposure.  For  example,  nonsmoking  areas 
should  be  near  air  supply  ducts  while  smok- 
ing areas  should  be  near  return  registers  or 
exhausts. 

Ask  to  be  seated  in  nonsmoking  areas  as 
far  from  smokers  as  possible. 

If  your  community  does  not  have  a  smok- 
ing control  ordinance,  urge  that  one  be  en- 
acted. If  your  local  ordinances  are  not  suffi- 
ciently protective,  urge  your  local  govern- 
ment officials  to  take  action. 

Few  restrictions  have  been  imposed  in  bars 
where  drinking  and  smoking  seem  to  go  to- 
gether. In  the  absence  of  state  or  local  laws 
restricting  smoking  in  bars,  encourage  the 
proprietor  to  consider  his  or  her  nonsmoking 
clientele,  and  frequent  places  that  do  so. 
/n  other  indoor  spaces 

Does  your  state  or  community  have  laws 
addressing  smoking  in  public  spaces?  Many 
states  have  laws  prohibiting  smoking  In  pub- 
lic facilities  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  air- 


ports, bus  terminals,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. Know  the  law.  Take  advantage  of  laws 
designed  to  protect  you.  Federal  laws  now 
prohibit  smoking  on  all  airline  nights  of  six 
hours  or  less  within  the  U.S.  and  on  all  inter- 
state bus  travel. 
A  special  message  for  smokers 

This  is  a  difficult  time  to  be  a  smoker.  As 
the  public  becomes  more  aware  that  smok- 
ing is  not  only  a  hazard  to  you  but  also  to 
others,  nonsmokers  are  becoming  more  out- 
spoken and  smokers  are  finding  themselves  a 
beleaguered  group. 

If  you  choose  to  smoke,  here  are  some 
things  you  can  do  to  help  protect  the  people 
close  to  you: 

Don't  smoke  around  children.  Their  lungs 
are  very  susceptible  to  smoke.  If  you  are  ex- 
pecting a  child,  quit  smoking. 

Take  an  active  role  in  the  development  of 
your  company's  smoking  policy.  Encourage 
the  offering  of  smoking  cessation  programs 
for  those  who  want  them. 

Keep  your  home  smoke  free.  Nonsmokers 
oan  get  lung  cancer  from  exposure  to  your 
smoke.  Because  smoke  lingers  in  the  air, 
people  may  be  exposed  even  if  they  are  not 
present  while  you  smoke.  If  you  must  smoke 
inside,  limit  smoking  to  a  room  where  you 
can  open  windows  for  cross-ventilation.  Be 
sure  the  room  in  which  you  smoke  has  a 
working  smoke  detector  to  lessen  the  risk  of 
fire. 

Test  your  home  for  radon.  Radon  contami- 
nation in  combination  with  smoking  is  a 
much  greater  health  risk  than  either  one  in- 
dividually. 

Don't  smoke  in  an  automobile  with  the 
windows  closed  if  passengers  are  present. 
The  high  concentration  of  smoke  in  a  small, 
closed  compartment  substantially  increases 
the  exposure  of  other  passengers. 

More  than  two  million  people  quit  smoking 
every  year,  most  of  them  on  their  own,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  program  or  medication.  If 
you  want  to  quit  smoking,  assistance  is 
available.  Smoking  cessation  programs  can 
help.  Your  employer  may  offer  programs,  or 
ask  your  doctor  for  advice. 

WHAT  IS  secondhand  SMOKE? 

What  is  secondhand  smoke? 

Secondhand  smoke  is  a  mixture  of  the 
smoke  given  off  by  the  burning  end  of  a  ciga- 
rette, pipe,  or  cigar,  and  the  smoke  exhaled 
from  the  lungs  of  smokers. 

This  mixture  contains  more  than  4,0(X)  sub- 
stances, more  than  40  of  which  are  known  to 
cause  cancer  in  humans  or  animals  and 
many  of  which  are  strong  irritants. 

Secondhand  smoke  is  also  called  environ- 
mental tobacco  smoke  (ETS);  exposure  to 
secondhand  smoke  is  called  involuntary 
smoking,  or  passive  smoking. 
Secondhand  smoke  can  cause  lung  cancer  in 
nonsmokers 

Secondhand  smoke  has  been  classified  by 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  as  a  known  cause  of  lung  cancer  in  hu- 
mans (Group  A  carcinogen). 

Passive  smoking  is  estimated  by  EPA  to 
cause  approximately  3,000  lung  cancer  deaths 
in  nonsmokers  each  year. 
Secondhand  smoke  is  a  serious  health  risk  to 
children 

The  developing  lungs  of  young  children  are 
also  affected  by  exposure  to  secondhand 
smoke. 

Infants  and  young  children  whose  parents 
smoke  are  among  the  most  seriously  affected 
by  exposure  to  secondhand  smoke,  being  at 
increased  risk  of  lower  respiratory  tract  in- 
fections such  as  pneumonia  and  bronchitis. 
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EPA  estimates  that  passive  smoking  Is  re- 
sponsible for  between  150.000  and  300.000 
lower  respiratory  tract  Infections  in  Infants 
and  children  under  18  months  of  age  annu- 
ally, resulting  In  between  7.500  and  15.000 
hospitalizations  each  year. 

Children  exposed  to  secondhand  smoke  are 
also  more  likely  to  have  reduced  lung  func- 
tion and  symptoms  of  respiratory  Irritation 
like  cough,  excess  phlegm,  and  wheeze. 

Passive  smoking  can  lead  to  a  buildup  of 
fluid  In  the  middle  ear.  the  most  common 
cause  of  hospitalization  of  children  for  an  op- 
eration. 

Asthmatic  children  are  especially  at  risk 
EPA  estimates  that  exposure  to  secondhand 
smoke  Increases  the  number  of  episodes  and 
severity  of  symptoms  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  asthmatic  children.  EPA  estimates 
that  between  200.0CO  and  1.000.000  asthmatic 
children  have  their  condition  made  worse  by 
exposure  to  secondhand  smoke.  Passive 
smoking  may  also  cause  thousands  of  non- 
asthmatic  children  to  develop  the  condition 
each  year 
Other  health  implicatiom 

Exposure  to  secondhand  smoke  causes  Irri- 
tation of  the  eye.  nose,  and  throat. 

Passive  smoking  can  also  Irritate  the 
lungs,  leading  to  coughing,  excess  phlegm, 
chest  discomfort,  and  reduced  lung  function. 

Secondhand  smoke  may  affect  the  cardio- 
vascular   system,    and    some    studies    have 
linked  exposure  to  secondhand  smoke  with 
the  onset  of  chest  pain. 
For  more  information 

US.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  In- 
door Air  Quality  Information  Clearinghouse 
(lAQ  INFO).  P  O  Box  37133.  Washington.  DC 
20013-7133.  1-«XM38--1318. 

Office  on  Smoking  and  Health/Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention.  Mail  Stop 
K-50.  4770  Buford  Highway,  N.E..  AtlanU.  GA 
30341-3724.  404-488-5705 

National  Cancer  Institute.  Building  31. 
Room  10A24.  9000  Rockvllle  Pike.  Bethesda. 
MD  20892.  1-80O-4-CANCER. 

National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute 
Information  Center.  P.O.  Box  30105.  Be- 
thesda. MD  20624-0105.  301-951-3260. 

National  Institute  for  Occupation  Safety 
and  Health.  4676  Columbia  Parkway.  Cin- 
cinnati. OH  45226-1998.  1-800-35-NIOSH. 

Exhibit  2 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  September  9.  1993. 
Hon  Dennis  DeConcini. 

Chairman.   Subcommittee  on   Treasury.   Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government.  Commit- 
tee on  AppropriatiOTis.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Dennis:  As  Chairman  of  this  Sub- 
committee, you  will  play  a  pivotal  role  In 
the  Conference  Committee  deliberations  on 
the     Treasury-Postal     Appropriations    bill. 
This  is  why  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  re- 
tain a  provision  that  I  authored  in  the  Sen- 
ate  passed   Treasury- Postal   Appropriations 
bill  that  would  prohibit  smoking  in  Federal 
buildings  except  in  desigrnated  areas  that  are 
separately  ventilated  to  the  outside.   Your 
leadership  will  be  critical  to  whether  or  not 
this  provision  Is  included  In  the  final  Con- 
ference report. 

My  amendment  Is  based  on  legislation  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year  called  PRO-FEDS 
(S.  262).  PRO-FEDS  will  prohibit  smoking  In 
all  Federal  buildings  by  expanding  the  cur- 
rent policy  that  exists  at  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  EPA.  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
all  other  Federal  agencies,  including  Con- 


gress and  the  White  House.  It  would  exclude 
living  quarters  and  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals. 

In  cases  where  unusual  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances prevent  total  compliance.  Fed- 
eral agencies  could  apply  for  a  partial  waiver 
from  this  provision  If  they  protect  people 
from  exposure  to  secondhand  smoke  to  the 
extent  possible.  My  amendment  also  allows 
the  smoke  free  policy  to  te  adopted  through 
collective  bargaining,  if  appropriate. 

It  is  time  to  protect  people  who  work  or 
visit  Federal  buildings  from  the  killer  called 
environmental  tobacco  smoke  (ETS)  or  sec- 
ondhand smoke  which  the  EPA  has  classified 
as  a  Group  A  carcinogen  simllair  to  arsenic, 
benzene  and  asbestos.  ETS  causes  3.000  lung 
cancer  deaths  per  year  and  thousands  more 
deaths  from  Heart  disease  It  also  exacer- 
bates asthma  In  200.000  to  1.000.000  children 
per  year  and  sends  7.500  to  15.000  kids  to  the 
hospital  with  respiratory  diseases. 

Despite  this  classification  smd  all  of  this 
evidence,  secondhand  smoke  is  still  preva- 
lent In  many  of  our  Federal  buildings.  So  it 
Is  now  time  for  the  entire  Federal  govern- 
ment to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  EPA,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  the  PosUl  Service, 
the  White  House,  and  go  smoke  free  unless 
the  buildings  have  smoking  rooms  that  are 
separately  ventilated  to  the  outside. 

Why  do  our  country's  Department  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy have  smoke  free  policies  in  their  build- 
ings? Because  the  health  experts  within 
these  agencies  know  that  tobacco  smoke 
kills  those  who  breath  it  as  well  as  those 
who  smoke. 

Now  that  the  scientific  data  Is  in.  we  need 
to  take  action  to  protect  Americans  from 
this  deadly  carcinogen.  The  Congress  has 
acted  to  rid  our  airplanes  of  secondhand 
smoke  and  in  1990.  the  Congress  pass  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  regulate  189  hazardous  air 
pollutants  which  were  estimated  to  cause 
1.500  deaths  per  year.  Now  we  must  act  to 
protect  all  our  people  who  visit  and  work  in 
our  Federal  buildings  from  an  air  pollutant 
which  causes  at  least  3.000  deaths  per  year.  I 
urge  you  to  retain  my  amendment  in  the 
final  Conference  Report  so  that  we  can  pro- 
vide a  smoke  free  environment  for  millions 
of  Americans. 

If  you  have  any  question  about  this  provi- 
sion please  feel  free  to  call  me  or  Sander 
Lurle  4-6822  on  my  staff. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  R.  Lautenbero. 

Exhibits 

Washington.— In  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
the  tobacco  industry's  political  weakness, 
the  Senate  yesterday  agreed  to  restrict 
smoking  In  all  federal  buildings,  including 
the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Sen.  Wendell  Ford  argued  strenuously 
against  the  measure  but.  bowing  to  what  he 
later  conceded  was  an  inevitable  outcome, 
allowed  it  to  be  attached  to  an  appropria- 
tions bill  on  a  voice  vote  in  a  nearly  empty 
Senate  chamber. 

Usually  a  Senator  fighting  an  amendment 
win  demand  a  roll-call  vote  and  seek  to  mar- 
shal support  for  his  cause  as  members  troop 
to  the  fioor.  The  Kentucky  Democrat  said  In 
an  interview,  however,  that  if  he  had  done 
that,  even  some  senators  who  agreed  with 
him  privately  would  have  backed  the  amend- 
ment. 

"The  imagery  of  voting  for  tobacco  is  pret- 
ty tough,"  he  said. 

Instead,  Ford's  strategy  was  to  let  the 
amendment  go  through  with  relatively  little 


stir,  and  then  try  to  kill  It  in  the  upcoming 
House-Senata  conference  where  he  will  have 
an  infiuential  ally  in  Rep.  William  Natcher. 
D-Bowling  Green,  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The  amendment,  which  was  sponsored  by 
New  Jersey  Democrat  Frank  Lautenberg, 
would  ban  smoking  Inside  all  federal  build- 
ings except  in  spaces  that  are  separately 
ventilated.  Ford  said  that  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter it  would  be  a  complete  ban  because  the 
government  would  not  go  to  the  "tremen- 
dous "  expense  of  installing  separate  ventila- 
tion. 

A  House  committee  has  approved  similar 
legislation,  and  an  executive  order  restrict- 
ing smoking  has  been  pending  in  the  White 
House  for  months.  But  yesterday's  Senate 
action  is  the  first  time  either  house  of  Con- 
gress has  voted  to  Impose  a  no-smoking  pol- 
icy on  federal  workers,  according  to  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association  spokesman  Scott 
Ballln. 

Lautenberg.  a  longtime  tobacco  foe,  at- 
tached his  amendment  to  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
Postal  Service  and  several  other  agencies. 
The  comparable  House-passed  bill  includes 
no  such  provision,  and  so  its  fate  will  be  up 
to  the  group  of  House  and  Senate  nego- 
tiators. 

Arizona  Democrat  Dennis  DeConcini, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  appropriations  sub- 
committee responsible  for  the  bill  and  thus 
the  key  Senate  member  of  this  conference, 
said  in  an  interview  that  he  supports  Lau- 
tenberg's  amendment.  However,  he  also  said 
Natcher  opposes  it  'big  time,"  and  "my 
guess  is  we  will  have  a  hard  time  keeping" 
the  amendment  in  the  final  bill  because  of 
Natcher's  position. 

Watcher's  district  extends  Into  the  Louis- 
ville suburbs  but  includes  numerous  tobacco 
farmers  in  south-central  Kentucky.  He  did 
not  return  a  phone  inquiry  about  the  matter. 

Lautenberg,  who  sponsored  the  airline- 
smoking  ban  in  1987,  said  he  thinks  there  is 
a  good  chance  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  conference.  But  if  not,  he 
vowed  to  continue  offering  the  measure  on 
the  floor  until  it  does  become  law. 

In  his  fioor  speech.  Ford,  a  heavy  smoker, 
said  he  is  not  opposed  to  smoking  restric- 
tions as  part  of  a  comprehensive  policy  to 
Improve  Indoor  air  quality.  But,  he  argued, 
addressing  the  problem  on  "a  product-by- 
product basis"  will  lead  to  a  morass  of  regu- 
lation. 

Eventually,  he  said,  federal  Inspectors 
might  stop  Senate  personnel  from  eating 
lunch  at  their  desks  because  of  the  smell  of 
onions. 

Lautenberg  disagreed. 

"I  think  the  evidence  Is  irrefutable  that 
tobacco  smoke  Is  different  from  smelly  on- 
ions," said  Lautenberg,  who  referred  to  the 
recent  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
port classifying  secondhand  smoke  as  a 
cause  of  lung  cancer. 

Exhibit  4 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  October  4.  1993. 
Hon.  Tom  Harkin. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Tom:  Last  week,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Labor-HHS  Appropriations  bill 
that  would  protect  children  from  secondhand 
smoke  while  they  are  participating  In  pro- 
grams such  as  Head  Start,  WIC,  Chapter  1, 
health  care  and  child  care.  This  amendment 
will  require  Federally  funded  programs  to  es- 
tablish a  non-smoking  policy  if  they  provide 
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health  services  to  children  under  the  age  18 
or  provide  other  social  services  primarily  to 
children  under  the  age  of  18.  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

The  amendment  passed  overwhelming,  95 
to  3.  As  the  Conference  Committee  convenes, 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  the  Senate  jx)- 
sition  on  this  amendment  and  include  my 
amendment  in  the  final  conference  report. 

As  you  may  know,  an  EPA  report  released 
during  the  Bush  Administration  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Clinton  Administration,  con- 
cluded what  we  already  know,  secondhand 
smoke  kills.  The  EPA  has  labeled  it  a  Group 
A  carcinogen,  the  same  category  used  for 
benzene,  arsenic  and  asbestos.  Consider  what 
the  EPA  Report  finds: 

Secondhand  smoke  causes: 

3.000  lung  cancer  deaths  per  year  in  non- 
smokers. 

But  the  affects  of  secondhand  smoke  espe- 
cially harm  our  kids.  Consider  the  toll  It 
takes  on  innocent  children  In  our  country: 

Secondhand  smoke  causes  more  than 
200.000  lower  respiratory  tract  infections  in 
young  children  annually  Including  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia,  resulting  in  7,500  to  15,000 
hospitalizations. 

Secondhand  smoke  exacerbates  asthmatic 
symptoms  In  children  and  is  associated  with 
8,000  to  26,000  new  asthma  cases  in  children. 

In  cases  where  unusual  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances prevent  total  compliance,  pro- 
grams could  apply  for  a  partial  waiver  from 
this  provision  if  they  protect  people  from  ex- 
posure to  secondhand  smoke  to  the  extent 
possible.  This  amendment  also  allows  the 
nonsmoking  policy  to  be  adopted  through 
collective  bargaining,  if  appropriate. 

Now  that  the  scientific  data  is  in.  we  need 
to  take  action  to  protect  our  children  from 
this  deadly  carcinogen.  The  Congress  has 
acted  to  rid  our  airplanes  of  secondhand 
smoke  and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Postal  Service.  VA  and  the 
EPA  have  acted  to  protect  their  workers.  In 
1990.  the  Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  regulate  189  hazardous  air  pollutants 
which  were  estimated  to  cause  1,500  deaths 
per  year.  Now  we  must  act  to  protect  our 
children  from  an  air  pollutant  which  causes 
at  least  3,000  deaths  per  year. 

Once  again.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  retain 

my    amendment    in    the    final    conference 

agreement.  If  you  have  any  questions  please 

call  me  or  Sander  Lurle  of  my  staff  at  4-6822. 

Sincerely. 

Frank  R.  Lal'tenberg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor], 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser],  would  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop],  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  315  Leg! 
YEAS— 80 


Akaka 

Exon 

McCain 

Baucus 

Feingold 

McConnell 

Bennett 

Feins teln 

Metzenbaum 

Bin^aman 

Ford 

Mlkulskl 

Bond 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Gorton 

Moseley-Braun 

Boxer 

Graham 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Murkowskl 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Murray 

Bryan 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Bumpers 

Hatneld 

Nunn 

Bums 

Hoi  lings 

Packwood 

Byrd 

lnouye 

Pell 

Campbell 

Jeffords 

Reld 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Rlegle 

Coats 

Kassetiaum 

Robb 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

Coverdell 

Kerry 

Shelby 

DAmato 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Daschle 

Levin 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Lleberman 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wellstone 

Domenlcl 

Mack 

Woffortl 

Dorgan 

Mathews 
NAYS— 15 

Brown 

Gregg 

Kohl 

Conrad 

Henin 

Pressler 

Craig 

Helms 

Roth 

Falrcloth 

Hutchison 

Smith 

Gramm 

Kempthonie 

Warner 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Blden 

Pryor 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Sasser 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  concurred  in  House 
amendments  to  Senate  amendment 
Nos.  6,  11,  15,  23,  24,  34,  441,  49,  54,  57,  58, 
65,  68,  69,  74,  92,  104,  108,  111,  117,  123,  124, 
129,  and  133,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  first  sum  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  "J206.000.000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  11  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  "$3,376,617,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  15  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  ":  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  accept, 
retain  and  spend  in  the  name  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  all  sums  of  money  ordered  to 
be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Consent  Judg- 
ment in  Civil  Action  No.  91-0027  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  (May  21, 
1992)". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  23  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert: 

For  expenses  necessary  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994,  and  each  fis- 
cal year  thereafter,  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation   of  a  comprehensive   program  of 


centralized  services  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  prescribe  and  deem  appropriate 
and  advantageous  to  provide  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  under  the  provisions  of  the  Econ- 
omy Act  (subject  to  prior  notice  to  OMB)  in 
the  national  office  and  field:  Provided.  That 
such  fund  shall  be  reimbursed  in  advance 
from  funds  available  to  agencies,  bureaus, 
and  offices  for  which  such  centralized  serv- 
ices are  performed  at  rates  which  will  return 
In  full  cost  of  operations  including  services 
obtained  through  cooperative  administrative 
services  units  under  the  Economy  Act.  in- 
cluding reserves  for  accrued  annual  leave, 
worker's  compensation,  depreciation  of  cap- 
italized equipment,  and  amortization  of  ADP 
software  and  systems  (either  acquired  or  do- 
nated): Provided  further.  That  funds  received 
for  services  rendered  to  any  entity  or  person 
for  use  of  Departmental  facilities,  including 
associated  utilities  and  security  services, 
shall  be  credited  to  and  merged  with  this 
fund. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  24  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec  102.  None  of  the  funds  in  the  Employ- 
ees' Compensation  Fund  under  5  U.S.C.  8147 
shall  be  expended  for  payment  of  compensa- 
tion, benefits,  and  expenses  to  any  individual 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1920.  or 
of  any  felony  fraud  related  to  the  application 
for  or  receipt  of  benefits  under  subchapters  I 
or  III  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  34  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  "$7,000,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  41  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  ■$2,125,173,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  49  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  "$20,183,775,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  54  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ":  Provided:  That  reim- 
bursement to  the  Trust  Funds  under  this 
heading  for  administrative  expenses  to  carry 
out  sections  9704  and  9706  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be  made,  with  in- 
terest, not  later  than  September  30.  1996) 
Provided  further.  That  not  more  than 
$1,800,000  is  available  until  September  30.  1995 
for  expenses  necessary  for  the  Conrunission 
on  the  Social  Security  "Notch"  Issue,  estab- 
lished by  section  635  of  Public  law  102-393  as 
amended". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  57  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 
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For  malting  payments  under  title  XXVI  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  Jl .475.000.000  to  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion in  the  period  October  1.  1994  through 
June  30.  1995. 

For  making  payments  under  title  XXVI  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  an  additional  $600,000,000:  Provided.  That 
all  of  the  funds  available  under  this  para- 
graph are  hereby  designated  by  Congress  to 
be  emergency  requirements  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 251(b><2>(D)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985:  Pro- 
vxded  further.  That  these  funds  shall  be  made 
available  only  after  submission  to  Congress 
of  a  formal  budget  request  by  the  President 
that  Includes  designation  of  the  entire 
amount  of  the  request  as  an  emergency  re- 
quirement as  defined  in  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  58  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  $464,224,000.  of 
which  $42,940,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out 
section  681(a)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act.  including  $12,000,000  which 
shall  be  for  carrying  out  the  National  Youth 
Sports  Program:  Provided.  That  payments 
from  such  amount  to  the  grantee  and  sub- 
grantee  administering  the  National  Youth 
Sports  Program  may  not  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate amount  contributed  in  cash  or  in  kind 
by  the  grantee  and  subgrantee:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  amounts  in  excess  of  $9,400,000  of 
such  amount  may  not  be  made  available  to 
the  grantee  and  subgrantees  administering 
the  National  Youth  Sports  Program  unless 
the  grantee  agrees  to  provide  contributions 
In  cash  over  and  above  the  preceding  years 
cash  contribution  to  such  program  In  an 
amount  that  equals  29  percent  of  such  excess 
amount". 

Resoli>ed.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  65  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  •■$94.431.0OO" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numl>ered  68  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  "ISlKd)  and  sec- 
tion 1503  • 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  69  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  aa  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sec  207  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
subparts  II  and  lU  of  part  B  of  title  XIX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
300X-21  et  seq  )  for  fiscal  year  1994.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
obligate  $7,532,065  from  the  amounts  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  1935(b)  of  that 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1994  to  those  States  and 
Indian  tribes  or  tribal  organizations  for 
which  the  amounts  specified  in  the  award 
statement  issued  by  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration 
under  those  subparts  on  November  2,  1992. 
was  greater  than  the  amount  specified  in  the 
award  statement  issued  on  August  6.  1999.  In 
the  amounts  equal  to  those  differentials. 


Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  74  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  "For  carrying  out 
education  reform  activities  authorized  in 
law  including  activities  authorized  by  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Education  Act.  $155,000,000.  of 
which  $5,000,000.  under  section  402  of  the  Per- 
kins Act.  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for 
activities,  including  peer  review  of  applica- 
tions, related  to  school-to-work  transition, 
and  $45,000,000  shall  be  used  under  section 
420A  of  the  Perkins  Act  for  State  grants  and 
subgrants  to  initiate  activities  in  States  and 
localities  related  to  school-to-work  transi- 
tion: Provided.  That  $105,000,000  of  the  funds 
provided  shall  be  for  carrying  out  activities 
authorized  by  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  Amer- 
ica Act.  or  similar  legislation,  if  enacted 
into  law  by  April  1.  1994.  of  which  $5,000,000 
shall  be  used  for  "SUte  Planning  for  Improv- 
ing Student  Achievement  Through  Integra- 
tion of  Technology  Into  the  Curriculum"; 
and  that  If  such  legislation  Is  not  enacted  by 
that  date,  the  $105,000,000  shall  be  transferred 
to  "Student  Financial  Assistance"  to  be 
used  to  alleviate  th«  funding  shortfall  in  the 
Pell  Grant  program  under  subpart  1  of  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  appropriated  in  this  account  shall  be- 
come available  on  July  1.  1994  and  remain 
available  through  September  30.  1995". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  92  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ":  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  amount  provided.  $20,000,000  shall  be 
used  for  Department  of  Education  activities  ' 
authorized  under  the  Safe  Schools  Act.  or 
similar  legislation.  If  such  legislation  Is  en- 
acted by  April  1.  1994.  except  that  if  such  leg- 
islation is  not  enacted  by  that  date,  this 
amount  shall  be  transferred  to  "Student  Fi- 
nancial Assistance"  to  be  used  to  alleviate 
the  funding  shortfall  in  the  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram under  subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  104  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  "$1,000,000" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  flt)m  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  108  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  ".  Including  $3,000,000  for 
model  community  education  and  employ- 
ment centers". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  111  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  sis  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  "$2,300:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  section  401(g) 
of  the  Act.  as  amended,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, prior  to  publication  of  the  pay- 
ment schedule  for  award  year  1994-1995.  that 
the  $6,303,566,000  included  within  this  appro- 


priation for  Pell  Grant  awards  for  award 
year  1994-1995  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  fully 
all  such  awards  for  which  students  are  eligi- 
ble, as  calculated  under  section  401(b)  of  the 
Act.  the  amount  paid  for  each  such  award 
shall  be  reduced  by  either  a  fixed  or  variable 
percentage,  or  by  a  fixed  dollar  amount,  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  of 
reductions  esUbllshed  by  the  Secretary  for 
this  purpose". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  ftom  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  117  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert    $893,688,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  123  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  "$292,592,000;  Pro- 
vided. That  $31,000,000  shall  be  for  research 
centers.  Including  funds  to  extend  the  exist- 
ing award  for  a  research  center  on  the  edu- 
cation of  disadvantaged  students  for  up  to 
one  year;  $38,032,000  shall  be  for  regional  lab- 
oratories, including  $9,508,000  for  rural  initia- 
tives: $32,500,000  shall  be  for  activities  under 
the  Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education: 
$4,462,000  shall  be  for  civic  education  activi- 
ties under  section  4609;  $6,396,000  shall  be  for 
Grants  for  Schools  and  Teachers  under  sub- 
part 1  and  $3,687,000  shall  be  for  Family 
School  Partnerships  under  subpart  2  of  part 
B  of  title  III  of  Public  Law  100-297;  $16,072,000 
shall  be  for  national  programs  under  section 
2012,  including  not  less  than  $5,472,000  for  the 
National  Clearinghouse  for  Science  and 
Mathematics  under  section  2012(d);  and 
$13,871,000  shall  be  for  regional  consortia 
under  subpart  2  of  part  A  of  title  II; 
$25,944,000  shall  be  foi  star  schools,  of  which 
$4,000,000  shall  be  awirded  competitively  for 
a  demonstration  of  a  statewide,  two-way 
interactive  fiber  optic  telecommunications 
network,  carrying  voice,  video,  and  data 
transmissions,  and  housing  a  point  of  pres- 
ence in  every  county;  and  $3,212,000  shall  be 
for  the  National  Writing  Project". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  124  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  aa  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  "$146,309,000,  of 
which  $17,792,000  shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,  and  $4,960,000  shall 
be  for  section  222  and  $2,802,000  shall  be  for 
section  223  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  of 
which  $2,500,000  shall  be  for  demonstration  of 
on-line  and  dial-in  access  to  a  statewide, 
multltype  library  bibliographic  data  base 
through  a  statewide  fiber  optic  network 
housing  a  point  of  presence  In  every  county, 
connecting  library  services  In  every  munici- 
pality, to  be  awarded  competitively". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  tc  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  129  to  ttoe  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "$312,000,000,  of  which  $7,000,000 
shall  be  for  Ready  to  Learn  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  outlined  In  PL.  102- 
545". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate number  133  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  "508". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  motion  to  re- 
consider is  laid  on  the  table. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
concurs  en  bloc  in  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
(juorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  no  longer  than  7  minutes  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM  AND 
ILLEGAL  ALIENS 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
read  with  interest  and  great  dis- 
appointment an  item  taken  from  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  San  Antonio  Express  News 
of  September  26  concerning  the  Clinton 
administration's  proposition  on  health 
care  reform  and  illegal  aliens.  The  arti- 
cle left  the  impression  that  the  admin- 
istration will  consider  the  verification 
of  one's  legal  status  before  obtaining 
eligibility  for  health  care  to  be  a  low 
priority. 

Even  though  the  new  health  care 
plan  did  not  generally  contain  coverage 
for  illegal  aliens.  I  have  every  concern 
that  those  here  illegally  could  easily 
work  their  way  into  coverage  under  the 
plan. 

As  Members  of  this  body  know,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  in  this  Senate 
for  several  years  to  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  benefits  to  illegal 
aliens.  I  have  long  felt  that  we  must 
have  a  clear,  unequivocal,  and  uniform 
policy  in  this  regard.  I  will  continue  to 
work  toward  that  goal. 

But  as  we  begin  the  important  and 
necessary  task  of  health  care  reform.  I 
think  it  is  the  appropriate  time  to  clar- 
ify that  all  reasonable  efforts  should 
and  will  be  made  to  ensure  that  our 
carefully  crafted  nationwide  health 
plan,  in  fact,  excludes  those  here  ille- 
gally. 

There  is  a  serious  danger  that  the 
real  or  perceived  availability  of  health 
care  benefits  to  illegal  aliens  will  cre- 
ate a  further  magnet  for  illegal  immi- 
gration. I  am  not  advocating  a  hard- 
heart  position.  I  simply  state  the  fact 
that  we  have  limited  resources  to  im- 
plement health  care  coverage  for  all 
Americans.  The  budget  dollars  which 
go  to  illegal  aliens  will  necessarily  be 
taken   away   from   everyone   else.   The 


emergency  medical  services  should  and 
will  be  provided  to  all  who  need  them, 
as  is  the  case  under  the  current  law, 
and  no  one  will  be  turned  away  during 
a  life-threatening  condition.  But  we 
must  guard  against  illegal  aliens  tak- 
ing advantage  of  emergency  hospital 
facilities  for  routine  health  care. 

I  simply  say  that  illegal  aliens 
should  not  be  included  in  the  health 
care  plan  coverage  period.  Further- 
more, and  more  importantly,  we  should 
take  explicit  measures  to  enforce  that 
exclusion.  At  a  minimum,  the  adminis- 
tration should  check  on  the  legal  sta- 
tus of  individuals  before  issuing  the 
health  care  plan  card. 

I  feel  that  the  implementation  of 
universal  coverage  and  the  issuance  of 
individual  cards  provides  a  prime  op- 
portunity for  the  verification  of  legal 
status.  The  Congress  embraced  this 
concept  in  1986  when  it  passed,  as  part 
of  the  Immigration  Reform  Act.  the 
SAVE  Program.  SAVE,  the  Systematic 
Alien  Verification  of  Entitlements  Pro- 
gram, establishes  a  method  to  ensure 
that  entitlement  benefits  do  not  go  to 
illegal  aliens.  The  problem  has  been 
somewhat  unclear,  and  the  Federal  pol- 
icy on  entitlement  eligibility,  along 
with  expansive  court  decisions,  have 
made  this  program  less  successful  than 
it  could  be  or  should  be. 

We  already  require  employers  to 
make  a  good-faith  effort  to  verify  the 
legal  status  of  their  employees  upon 
their  hiring  through  a  review  of  their 
documentation.  An  employer  certainly 
has  a  stake  in  his  employee's  health 
care  plan,  and  I  would  think  that  it 
would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  employer 
to  verify  employees'  legal  status.  By 
doing  so  we  may  thus  screen  out  those 
ineligibles  that  could  draw  benefits 
from  the  plan  which  would  normally  go 
to  our  own  citizens. 

Before  we  implement  a  new  health 
care  plan,  we  should  take  this  opjwr- 
tunity  to  sharpen  the  distinction  be- 
tween citizens  and  resident  aliens  enti- 
tled to  universal  coverage  and  those 
who  have  no  legal  right  to  be  in  this 
country.  Illegal  aliens  should  right- 
fully be  excluded  from  that  coverage. 

If  one's  initial  entry  into  the  plan  is 
through  an  employer,  the  employer  al- 
ready has  responsibility  to  verify  one's 
legal  status.  If  one's  entry  into  the 
plan  is  through  an  alliance,  then  the 
same  obligation  should  apply  to  the  al- 
liance. In  any  event,  the  U.S.  Congress 
should  clearly  state  a  policy  against 
providing  benefits  to  those  who  are  in 
this  country  illegally  and  should  get 
very  serious  about  enforcing  that  pol- 
icy. 

In  our  enthusiasm  to  craft  a  plan 
that  fits  all  of  our  citizens,  we  should 
be  careful  and  not  create  yet  another 
incentive  for  people  to  come  here  ille- 
gally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  newspaper  article  ref- 
erenced in  my  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Sept.  26. 

1993] 

undocumented  workers  won't  be 

Searched  Out 

San  Antonio,  TX.— Some  undocumented 
workers  may  receive  health  care  under 
President  Clinton's  health-reform  plan,  and 
the  administration  will  not  aggressively  at- 
tempt to  root  them  out,  according  to  the 
president's  top  health  adviser. 

"We're  not  also  going  to  set  up  some  kind 
of  a  policing  system  that  links  the  health-se- 
curity system  to  immigration  systems."  said 
Ira  Magazlner.  director  of  the  administra- 
tion's health-care  task  force. 

Magazlner,  who  spoke  to  reporters  last 
week  through  a  satellite  teleconference,  said 
the  administration  would  not  "take  away 
from  people  what  Is  available  for  them 
today." 

"So,  for  example.  If  an  undocumented  per- 
son Is  working— and  may  be  not  even  doing 
so  legally— we're  not  going  to  ask  a  whole 
separate  set  of  questions  about  their  immi- 
gration status  if  they  receive  a  health-secu- 
rity card  through  their  employers." 

Although  the  plan  is  designed  to  exclude 
undocumented  immigrants  from  comprehen- 
sive health  coverage,  the  administration  has 
set  aside  funds  to  reimburse  hospitals  that 
care  for  them. 

"Undocumented  people  today  are  eligible 
for  emergency  services,  pregnancy-related 
services,  and  are  serviced  by  community- 
health  centers  and  hospitals.  That  system 
will  continue,"  Magazlner  said. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

I  withhold  the  request. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  have  a  period  of 
morning  business  for  Senators  to  speak 
therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  AMEND  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to 
give  notice  of  my  intention  to  amend 
the  Standing  Rules  of  Senate  with  the 
following: 

S.  Res.  25 

Resolved.  That  rule  VIII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking 
the  "."  at  the  end  of  paragraph  2  and  insert- 
ing the  following:  ";  except  those  motions  to 
proceed  made  by  the  Majority  Leader,  or  his 
designee,  on  which  there  shall  be  a  time  lim- 
itation for  debate  of  two  hours  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Majority  and  the  Minority 
Leaders,  or  their  designees.  Provided  that 
any  motion  to  proceed,  by  the  Majority 
Leader,  or  any  other  Senator,  to  any  motion, 
resolution,  or  proposal  to  change  any  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be  debat- 
able.". 

S.  Res.  26 
Resolved.  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking 
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the  ••  '■  at  the  end  of  paraiyraph  3  of  section 
2  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
".  such  appeals  shall  require  an  affirmative 
vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen auid  sworn— except  on  a  measure  or  mo- 
tion to  smiend  the  Senate  rules,  in  which 
case  the  necessary  affirmative  vote  shall  be 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing:.". 

S  Res  27 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  3  of  section  2  the  fol- 
lowing. 

In  the  case  of  a  measure  that  has  been  re- 
ported by  a  committee  that  contains  rec- 
ommended committee  amendments,  such 
amendments  shall  be  considered  germane. 

S  Res  28 
Resolved.  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking 
the  •■  "  after  speaks  in  paragraph  3  of  section 
2  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
■.  with  the  time  consumed  by  quorum  calls 
being  charged  to  the  Senator  who  requested 
the  call  of  the  quorum  " 

S.  Res.  29 

Resolved.  That  rule  XV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 

6.  That  whenever  the  Senate  has  in  its  pos- 
session a  measure  that  has  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  it  shall  be  in  order,  once  the 
measure  has  been  placed  before  the  Senate, 
to  make  one  non-divisible  motion  that  con- 
tains the  following:  to  insist  on  the  Senate 
amendment(s).  or  disagree  to  the  House 
amendment<s);  to  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreemg  votes  of  the 
two  Houses,  or  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  the  same:  and  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  Senate 
conferees. 

S  Res.  30 
Resolved.  That  rule  XXVIII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  shall  be  determined  without  debate."  in 
paragraph  1.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "notwithstanding  a  request  for 
the  reading  of  the  conference  report,  and 
shall  be  determined  without  debate  ". 

S.  Res.  31 

Resolved.  That  rule  XV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  time  following  the  second 
day  of  consideration  of  a  measure,  regardless 
of  the  pendency,  it  shall  twice  be  fn  order 
dunng  a  calendar  day  to  move  that  no 
amendment,  other  than  the  reported  com- 
mittee amendments,  which  is  not  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  measure  or  to  the 
subject  matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by 
the  committee  which  reported  the  measure, 
shall  thereafter  be  in  order  The  motion  shall 
be  privileged  and  shall  be  decided  after  two 
hours  of  debate,  without  any  intervening  ac- 
tion, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Majority  and  the  Minority  leaders  or 
their  designees 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subparaigraph 
(a)  is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  Senators  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present,  no  amendment  not  already 
agreed  to  (except  amendments  proposed  by 
the  committee  which  reported  the  measure) 
which  is  not  relevant  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  measure,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 


amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  measure,  shall  be  in 
order. 

■(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpafS^ 
graph  (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  in^ 
subparagraph  (b>  with  respect  to  a  measure, 
points  of  order  with  respect  to  questions  of 
relevancy  of  amendments  shall  be  decided 
without  debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer may  enteruin  debate  for  his  own  guid- 
ance prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order. 
Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  on  such  points  of  order  shall  be 
cided  without  debate. 

"(d»  Whenever  an  appeal  is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  relevancy  of  an  amendment,  or  when- 
ever the  Presiding  Officer  submits  the  ques- 
tion of  relevancy  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate,  the  vote  necessary  to  overturn  the 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  or  hold  the 
amendment  relevant  shall  be  three-fifths  of 
the  Senators  voting,  a  quorum  being  present 
No  amendment  proposing  sense  of  the  Senate 
or  sense  of  the  Congress  language  that  does 
not  directly  relate  to  the  measure  or  matter 
before  the  Senate  shall  be  considered  rel- 
evant. 


S.  Res  32 
Resolved.  That  rule  VIII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking 
the  "."  at  the  end  of  paragraph  2  and  insert- 
ing the  following:  ■";  except  those  motions  to 
proceed  made  by  the  Majority  Leader,  or  his 
designee,  on  which  there  shall  be  a  time  lim- 
itation for  debate  of  two  hours  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Majority  and  the  Minority 
Leaders,  or  their  designees  Provided  that 
any  motion  to  proceed,  by  the  Majority 
Leader,  or  any  other  Senator,  to  any  motion, 
resolution,  or  proposal  to  change  any  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be  debat- 
able". 

That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking  the  ". "  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  3  of  section  2  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  such 
appeals  shall  require  an  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn— except  on  a  measure  or  motion  to 
amend  the  Senate  rules,  in  which  case  the 
necessary  affirmative  vote  shall  be  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  " 
That  rule  XXII  of  the  Sunding  Rules  of 
the  senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  3  of  section  2  the  following: 

In  the  case  of  a  measure  that  has  been  re- 
ported by  a  committee  that  contains  rec- 
ommended committee  amendments,  such 
amendments  shall  be  considered  germane. 

That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking  the  "." 
after  speaks  in  paragraph  3  of  section  2  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ". 
with  th»  time  consumed  by  quorum  calls 
being  charged  to  the  senator  who  requested 
the  call  of  the  quorum". 

That  rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  adding  the  following: 

6  tftat  whenever  the  Senate  has  in  its  pos- 
session a  measure  that  has  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  it  shall  be  in  order,  once  the 
measure  has  been  placed  before  the  Senate, 
to  make  one  non-divisible  motion  that  con- 
tains the  following:  to  insist  on  the  Senate 
amendment(s).  or  designee  to  the  House 
amendment(s);  to  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses,  or  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  the  same;  and  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  Senate 
conferees 

That  rule  XXVIII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking  "and  shall 


be  determined  without  debate."  in  paragraph 
1.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"notwithstanding  a  request  for  the  reading 
of  the  conference  report,  and  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  debate." 

■  The  rule  XV  of  the  SUnding  Rules  of  the 
senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  time  following  the  second 
lay  of  consideration  of  a  measure,  regardless 
jf  its  pendency,  it  shall  twice  be  in  order 
during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that  no 
amendment,  other  than  the  reported  com- 
mittee amendments,  which  is  not  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  measure  or  to  the 
subject  matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by 
the  committee  which  reported  the  measure, 
shall  thereafter  be  in  order.  The  motion  shall 
be  privileged  and  shall  be  decided  after  two 
hours  of  debate,  without  any  intervening  ac- 
tion, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Majority  and  the  Minority  leaders  or 
their  designees. 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subparagraph 
(a)  is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  Senators  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present,  no  amendment  not  already 
agreed  to  (except  amendments  proposed  by 
the  committee  which  reported  the  measure) 
which  is  not  relevant  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  measure,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  measure,  shall  be  in 
order. 

"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  measure, 
points  of  order  with  respect  to  questions  of 
relevancy  of  amendments  shall  be  decided 
without  debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guid- 
ance prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order 
Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  on  such  points  of  order  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

"(d)  Whenever  an  appeal  is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  relevancy  of  an  amendment,  or  when- 
ever the  Presiding  Officer  submits  the  ques- 
tion of  relevancy  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate,  the  vole  necessary  to  overturn  the 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  or  hold  the 
amendment  relevant  shall  be  three-fifths  of 
the  Senators  voting,  a  quorum  being  present. 
No  amendment  proposing  sense  of  the  Senate 
or  sense  of  the  Congress  language  that  does 
not  directly  relate  to  the  measure  or  matter 
before  the  Senate  shall  be  considered  rel- 
evant. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  20TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEER- 
ING FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  Congressional  Science  and  Engi- 
neering Fellowship  Program  is  cele- 
brating its  20th  anniversary,  wrhich  is 
an  occasion  as  significant  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  as  it  is  for  the  500  scientists 
v/ho  have  participated  in  the  program. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  sev- 
eral congressional  fellows  work  in  my 
office,  so  I  can  personally  attest  to  the 
valuable  contributions  that  these  high- 
ly trained  scientists  and  engineers 
make,   by   bringing   their  expertise   to 
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bear  on  a  wide  range  of  complicated 
and  highly  technical  issues  confronting 
the  Congress. 

In  1973.  the  fledgling  program  had 
seven  scientists  and  engineers,  who 
were  placed  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  on  personal  and  committee 
staffs.  The  program  grew  quickly,  as 
word  spread  about  the  quality  of  the 
fellows,  with  a  total  of  some  500  serv- 
ing over  the  two  decades.  Many  of  the 
program's  alumni  have  stayed  on  the 
Hill,  with  several  currently  serving  in 
senior  staff  positions,  including  three 
who  are  now  the  staff  directors  of 
science- focused  committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  coordinates 
the  program  for  the  20  national  sci- 
entific and  engineering  societies  who 
participate  each  year.  Each  society 
competitively  selects  one  or  more  con- 
gressional fellows,  who  are  available 
without  charge  to  serve  on  the  per- 
sonal staffs  of  Members  of  Congress  or 
on  committee  and  subcommittee  staffs. 

Congressional  science  and  engineer- 
ing fellows  serve  as  free  agents,  work- 
ing for  offices  of  their  own  choosing,  on 
issues  that  will  allow  them  to  contrib- 
ute to  policymaking,  while  learning 
about  the  legislative  process.  AAAS 
prepares  them  for  working  in  the  Con- 
gress through  an  intensive  orientation 
program  and  an  ongoing  series  of  semi- 
nars. 

Dr.  Debra  Dunivin  is  an  American 
Psychological  Association  congres- 
sional fellow  who  began  working  on  my 
staff  last  year.  She  has  contributed  her 
professional  skills  on  a  variety  of  so- 
cial policy  issues,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess that  I've  asked  her  to  stay  on  for 
an  additional  year.  She  is  an  invalu- 
able member  of  my  staff. 

I  would  suggest  that  my  Senate  col- 
leagues who  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Congressional  Science  and 
Engineering  Fellowship  Program 
should  take  advantage  of  this  program, 
which  provides  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  their  staff  with  highly 
knowledgeable  and  competent  profes- 
sionals. AAAS  hosted  a  symposium  and 
reception  on  September  30.  in  the  Sen- 
ate Caucus  Room,  to  mark  this  occa- 
sion for  congressional  staff  as  well  as 
former  fellows.  It  was  an  occasion 
worth  noting. 


A  TRIBUTK  TO  HAROLD 
HALFPENNY 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  Illinois  lost  a  longstanding 
civic  and  legal  leader.  Harold  T 
Halfpenny.  Bom  and  raised  in  Streator. 
IL.  Mr.  Halfpenny  put  himself  through 
Doth  undergraduate  and  law  school  at 
the  University  of  Illinois 

In  1930,  he  founded  the  Chicago  law 
firm  of  Halfpenny.  Hahn.  Roche  &  Mar- 
chese,  a  firm  he  led  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1992.  The  firm  now  also  nas  of 


fices  in  Washington.  Mr.  Halfpenny  was 
one  of  Chicago's  leading  antitrust  and 
tax  attorneys.  He  also  became  one  of 
the  country's  leading  specialists  in  the 
formation  and  representation  of  trade 
associations.  Mr.  Halfpenny  was  no 
stranger  to  Washington;  he  often  ap- 
peared as  an  expert  witness  on  issues 
affecting  small  business. 

Mr.  Halfpenny  brought  an  equal 
amount  of  enthusiasm  and  creativity 
to  his  other  activities.  He  was  active  in 
a  number  of  associations  and  charities 
and  served  as  the  assistant  State  treas- 
urer early  in  his  career. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distin- 
guished life,  Mr.  Halfpenny  was  a 
source  of  strength  and  commitment.  I 
join  many  in  Illinois  in  paying  tribute 
to  him. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  stood  at  $4,401,817,309,864.52  as 
of  the  close  of  business  Friday.  October 
15.  Averaged  out.  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  America  owes  a  part  of 
this  massive  debt,  and  that  per  capita 
share  is  $17,137.10. 


THE  1954  WOOL  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  disappointed  by  what  this  body 
has  done.  Late  laist  Thuirsday  night, 
this  body  approved  a  measure  which 
*fill  phase  out  the  1954  Wool  Act  during 
the  next  2  years.  Over  the  last  several 
months,  we  have  voted  to  kill  the  wool 
program  on  several  different  occasions. 
This  misguided  action  will  prove  very 
detrimental— to  Montana,  to  the  Amer- 
ican West,  and  to  the  Nation.  The  com- 
promise we  passed  will  ease  the  pain 
felt  by  sheep  producers.  But  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  even  this  gradual 
elimination  of  the  Wool  Act  will  hurt  a 
lot  of  good,  hard-working  people. 

We  can  already  see  this  taking  place. 
The  sheep  industry,  an  industry  of 
350,000  people,  is  in  total  chaos.  One 
Wyoming  report  indicates  that  40,000 
ewes  were  consigned  for  sale  during 
just  1  week.  In  this  fire  sale  atmos- 
phere prices  have  plummeted,  bankers 
and  county  officials  have  become  nerv- 
ous, and  producers  have  been  confused. 

For  no  good  reason  the  wool  program 
has  become  a  whipping  boy.  Yet,  iron- 
ically, this  program  is  sound  policy 
which  is  free  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  Revenue  to  pay  for  this 
program  is  raised  from  a  tariff  on  for- 
eign wool  and  woolen  products.  As  we 
import  two-thirds  of  the  wool  used  in 
.America,  we  let  wool  importers  pay  to 
support  a  sheep  industry  in  America. 

The  sheep  industry  in  my  State,  and 
in  the  West,  faces  numerous  obstacles. 
This  year  alone,  they  have  faced  the 
specter  of  increased  grazing  fees  for 
those  who  graze  on  public  land.  They 
have  had  control  of  coyotes  and  other 


predators  by  the  USDA  shut  down,  due 
to  the  inability  of  bureaucrats  to  com- 
plete environmental  impact  state- 
ments. Low  prices  have  plagued  them 
much  of  the  year. 

Yet.  as  the  summer  and  fall  offered 
improved  prices,  the  foundation  of 
their  wool  price  has  crumbled.  They 
have  now  had  the  rug  yanked  out  from 
under  them  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  have  heard  that  this  program  is 
unnecessary.  We  have  heard  that  it 
serves  very  few  people.  We  have  heard 
that  it  benefits  the  rich,  not  the  family 
fanner  we  want  to  help  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  disagree.  In  Garfield  County. 
MT,  this  program  provides  $1.5  million 
in  payments  to  a  county  with  $32.5  mil- 
lion in  annual  farm  income.  This  coun- 
ty of  1.600  people  has  no  other  industry 
of  this  size.  While  this  directly  hits  the 
farmers  it  will  indirectly  hit  the  cafe, 
the  grocery  store,  the  gas  stations,  the 
saddlery,  and  the  bars  in  Jordan,  the 
only  town  in  the  county.  They  cannot 
go  to  work  in  the  next  town— it  is  65 
miles  away  and  the  economic  outlook 
is  the  same. 

My  point  is  this:  Elimination  of  this 
program  does  not  square  with  the 
President's  commitment  to  create  jobs. 
While  we  injure  the  existing  economy 
of  towns  like  Jordan  and  Ekalaka.  MT, 
we  create  more  costs  than  we  elimi- 
nate. I  mentioned  that  Garfield  County 
receives  $1.5  million  for  1.600  residents. 
This  is  a  county  of  4,500  square  miles 
that  $937  per  person  which  keeps  the 
county  economy  operating  be  replaced 
with  any  job  creation  efforts  or  welfare 
at  that  price— I  think  not.  I  have 
heard  people  claim  that  the  program 
benefits  only  the  wealthy.  That,  some- 
now,  this  program  puts  people  in  nice 
houses  and  Lincolns  in  their  garages. 
That  is  just  not  the  case.  I  encourage 
you  to  travel  out  and  take  a  look  at 
how  people  live  in  Jordan,  MT.  You 
will  find  hard-working  people  living 
modestly.  You  will  meet  people  who 
are  frugal  because  they  have  to  be. 

The  media  has  had  a  field  day  with 
this  program.  This  whipping  boy  for 
farm  programs  has  repeatedly  endured 
calls  for  its  elimination.  I  have  even 
heard  that  well-known  rancher  Sam 
Donaldson  received  payments  from  this 
program.  He  claims  he  does  not  need 
the  program— thereof  it  must  be  unnec- 
essary. Mr.  Donaldson  may  not  need 
these  payments  but  thousands  of  hard- 
working sheep  ranchers  do.  I  doubt 
they  will  take  this  phaseout  as  lightly 
as  Mr.  Donaldson. 


THE  1954  WOOL  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1548. 
legislation  to  phase  out  the  Wool  and 
Mohair  Program,  known  as  the  Wool 
Act,  over  the  next  2  years.  Beginning 
in  1996,  incentive  payments  that  have 
been  available  since  the  progrram's  in- 
ception   in    1954    will    be   prohibited.    I 
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note  this  bill  had  to  pass  the  Senate 
before  the  Senate  would  Uke  final  ac- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1994  Department 
of  Agriculture  appropriations  bill  con- 
taining funding  for  the  1993  incentive 
payments  This  situation,  unfortu- 
nately, demonstrates  the  political  re- 
ality surrounding  the  Wool  and  Mohair 
Program.  Misconceptions  were  ramp- 
ant about  the  program,  starting  with 
Vice  President  Gore's  office  and  pro- 
ceeding on  down  through  the  halls  of 
Congress. 

The  Wool  Act  will  be  effectively  ter- 
minated in  2  years  time.  This  raises 
several  questions. 

What  will  this  action  mean  to  the  do- 
mestic sheep  industry?  No  one  seems  to 
know 

Will  domestic  producers  provide  suf- 
ficient wool  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
our  Nation's  textile  industry?  No  one 
has  the  emswer. 

How  will  the  industry's  foreign  com- 
petitors, which  receive  government 
subsidies,  react  to  the  program's  de- 
mise? No  one  has  asked  them 

Do  we  need  to  continue  the  tariff  as- 
sessed on  imported  wool  that  has  gen- 
erated more  than  $7  billion  during  the 
past  30  years,  funneling  30  percent  of 
that  amount  to  domestic  producers?  No 
one  has  been  forthcoming  with  a  pro- 
posed plan 

One  would  think  from  the  consider- 
able rhetoric  that  floated  around  this 
Chamber  in  recent  months  that  the  an- 
swer to  our  deficit  problems  is  elimi- 
nation of  the  Wool  Act.  Certainly, 
every  Federal  program  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  and  proper  changes  in- 
stituted that  will  reduce  Government 
spending  But,  if  we  are  serious  about 
reducing  the  deficit  by  phasing  out  or 
eliminating  agricultural  programs, 
then  let  us  not  pick  and  choose  be- 
tween the  various  programs.  Instead, 
such  action  warrants  consideration  of 
proposals  that  scrutinize  all  programs 
across-the-board,  especially  those  that 
can  be  classified  as  providing  subsidies 
to  specific  groups 

Last  month,  when  this  issue  was  first 
raised.  I  mentioned  the  Importance  of 
agriculture  to  Utah's  overall  economy 
and  that  elimination  of  the  Wool  Act 
would  devastate  a  key  segment  of  this 
economy. 

There  are  approximately  2.300  Utah 
families  involved  in  the  sheep  and  wool 
industry  who  regularly  receive  incen- 
tive payments  under  the  Wool  and  Mo- 
hair Incentive  Program  These  are  fam- 
ilies, not  large  corporations,  who  are 
y  working  hard  to  maintain  this  rural 
lifestyle.  The  Incentive  payments  are 
not  a  luxury,  but  are  basic  to  preserv- 
ing the  livelihoods  of  these  families. 

I  would  like  to  state  three  basic  rea- 
sons why  I  supported  continuation  of 
the  Wool  Act. 

First,  the  program  has  been  helpful 
in  stabilizing  rural  communities.  Most 
sheep  operations  are  located  in  regions 
where    few,    if   any,    replacement    Jobs 


exist  I  know  this  is  the  case  in  UUh. 
where  the  large  majority  of  sheep  oper- 
ations are  located  outside  of  the 
Wasatch  Front,  or  in  rural  Utah  These 
are  the  most  heavily  affected  commu- 
nities, and  they  are  among  the  lowest 
income  levels  in  the  Nation.  The  loss  of 
the  industry  In  these  areas  would  in- 
crease the  burden  of  US.  taxpayers 
through  lost  tax  revenues,  user  fees, 
and  unemployment  costs.  Helping  to 
maintain  the  US.  sheep  industry  is  far 
less  costly  than  the  potential  loss  of  ir- 
replaceable rural  American  jobs. 

The  effect  of  the  Wool  Act  goes  be- 
yond the  direct  payment  provided  to 
woolgrowers,  since  these  funds  are  pri- 
marily invested  back  into  the  sheep  op- 
eration or  items  directly  related  to  the 
operation.  For  example,  hay  for  sheep 
is  purchased  from  local  farmers,  graz- 
ing land  is  in  some  cases  rented  from 
local  private  landowners,  and  transpor- 
tation must  be  secured  from  local  com- 
panies to  transport  sheep  between  loca- 
tions. As  in  most  items  involving  rural 
areas,  the  wool  incentive  payment  is 
intricately  intertwined  in  the  success, 
or  failure,  and  progress  of  rural  econo- 
mies. 

Second,  It  compensated  for  wool  im- 


main  source  of  income.  Elimination  of 
the  Wool  Act  will  be  disastrous  to 
many  economically  disadvantaged 
Navajo  families  who  live  on  the  Utah 
portion  of  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  opposed  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  Wool  Act,  and  I  hope 
a  reasonable  wool  program  can  be  de- 
veloped soon  that  is  fair,  affordable, 
and  has  the  support  of  Congress. 

I  also  must  say  that  I  was  dismayed 
that  during  consideration  of  S.  1548, 
there  was  discussion  as  to  which  side— 
those  supporting  elimination  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  and  those  of  us  oppos- 
ing such  action— won  on  this  issue.  Our 
concern  should  center  more  on  those 
who  are  the  real  losers  in  this  debate: 
the  thousands  of  Americans  through- 
out the  Midwest  and  West  engaged  in 
the  domestic  sheep  industry  The  large 
majority  of  them  are  second,  third,  and 
fourth  generation  sheep  producers. 
They  are  not  wealthy  landlords,  and 
most  are  in  the  business  because  of 
nonmonetary  reasons  rather  than  pure- 
ly financial  interests.  They  are  good 
stewards  of  the  land  and.  to  remove 
them  from  the  land,  which  will  happen 
in  the  near  future,  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests  of   this   country.    Their   liveli- 


ports  from  foreign  countries  that  have     hoods  are   being   imperiled  by  actions 
encouraged  surplus  production  and  pro-     we  are  taking. 


vided  subsidies  for  such  production 
Without  the  Wool  Act,  it  is  possible 
that  U.S.  producers  could  be  put  at  a 
comparative  disadvantage.  The  Wool 
Act  provided  price  stabilization  for 
America's  wool  producers  that  enabled 
them  to  be  more  competitive  in  their 
operations. 

And,  third,  it  encouraged  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  high  quality 
wool  in  America.  We  have  heard  con- 
siderable discussion  in  recent  years 
about  "Made  in  the  U.S.A.,"  and  how 
U.S.  consumers  should  seek  items  that 
contain  this  label.  Without  the  Wool 
Act  in  place,  there  will  be,  more  than 
likely,  fewer  wool  products  available  in 
U.S.  stores  that  can  claim  they  are 
"Made  in  the  U.S.A." 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Wool  Act 
provided  supplemental  income  to  farm 
and  ranch  families  vital  to  the  continu- 
ation of  domestic  wool  and  mohair  in- 
dustry, at  no  direct  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. The  program  was  funded  en- 
tirely by  tariffs  on  imported  wool  and 
wool  products  and  put  more  dollars 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury  than  growers  re- 
ceived in  payments.  The  program  used 
less  than  half  the  funds  available— it 
was  entitled  to  70  percent  of  tariffs  by 
law— since  its  inception  in  1954.  The 
lifetime  earnings  of  the  program  to- 
talled $7.4  billion:  payments  over  the 
program's  39-year  history  totalled  just 
over  $2.3  billion.  The  remaining 
amount — over  $5  billion— remained  in 
taxpayer  pockets  to  support  other  Gov- 
ernment programs. 

In  addition,  many  members  of  the 
Navajo  nation  raise  sheep  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Navajo  culture  and  as  a 


So,  before  we  begin  beating  our  own 
chests  in  the  name  of  some  legislative 
victory,  we  should  consider  the  rip- 
pling effects  of  our  action  as  well  as 
those  who  will  ultimately  lose  by  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR  PHILLIP  ALLEN 
SHARP 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  Dr.  Phillip  Allen 
Sharp.  As  my  colleagues  may  know. 
Dr.  Sharp  recently  received  the  1993 
Noble  Prize  for  Medicine  for  his  re- 
search on  the  composition  of 
deoxyribonucleic  acid  [DNA]. 

Dr.  Sharp  is  a  native  of  Falmouth, 
KY.  and  attended  Union  College  in 
Barbourville  for  his  undergraduate 
studies  in  chemistry  and  mathematics. 
He  completed  his  doctoral  work  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign-Ur- 
bana,  and  currently  serves  as  director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology's (MIT]  Center  for  Cancer  Re- 
search. 

From  his  classroom  days  at  Union 
College  to  the  leadership  of  one  of 
America's  finest  research  institutes. 
Dr.  Sharp  has  maintained  his  patient, 
dedicated  quest  for  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  community  integrity.  Dr. 
Sharp  has  devoted  close  to  20  years  of 
his  career  to  genetic  research,  and  his 
revolutionary  discoveries  have  en- 
hanced significantly  the  development 
of  biotechnology,  and  particularly  ge- 
netic engineering. 

Above  all  his  accomplishments.  Dr. 
Sharp  values  most  his  role  as  a  guide 
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in  his  student's  challenging  explo- 
ration of  biological  science.  His  fun- 
damental dedication  as  an  educator  is 
clearly  exemplified  by  his  choice  in 
1990  not  to  seek  the  prestige  of  MIT's 
presidency,  so  he  could  remain  with  his 
students  in  active  research. 

Mr.  President,  we  often  hear  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  fearful  predictions 
about  our  Nation's  future  because  of 
the  failures  in  our  education  system 
and  the  demise  of  initiative  and  disci- 
ple among  America's  youth.  Today, 
however,  I  present  to  my  colleagues 
the  notable  success  Dr.  Sharp  has  de- 
rived from  his  determined  faith  in  re- 
search and  education  an  example  of  the 
potential  American  ingenuity  and  prin- 
ciple still  hold. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  Dr.  Phillip  Sharp  on 
the  great  rewards  his  work  has  brought 
to  the  scientific  world  and  our  Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARVEY  E    MODER 

Mr.  D'AMATO  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Harvey  E.  Moder.  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  much  of  his  life  to 
the  pursuit  of  answers  to  seemingly  un- 
answerable questions  regarding  our 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  Ameri- 
cans missing  in  action. 

More  than  88.000  United  States  serv- 
ice personnel  are  still  listed  as  missing 
from  World  War  II,  Korea.  Vietnam. 
and  other  conflicts.  As  Americans  we 
must  do  everything  possible  to  ensure 
that  these  Americans  are  not  forgot- 
ten, and  that  every  reasonable  step  is 
taken  to  find  and  fully  account  for  our 
POW/MIA's.  Harvey  Moder  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  American  who 
has  not  forgotten. 

The  POW/MIA  issue  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  national  priority.  Amer- 
ican soldiers  throughout  history  have 
been  selfless  and  courageous  individ- 
uals proudly  representing  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  even  one  Amer- 
ican soldier  remains  unaccounted  for  is 
unacceptable  and  intolerable.  These 
brave  Americans  left  their  families  and 
friends  to  defend  the  United  States  and 
protect  democracy.  These  soldiers  are 
heroes  in  the  hearts  of  us  all  Harvey 
E.  Moder  is  a  soldier,  a  leader,  and  an 
inspiration  to  us  all  But  most  of  all, 
Harvey  E.  Moder  is  a  real  life  American 
hero. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  keep  this 
issue  alive  than  the  unwavering  dedica- 
tion of  friends,  family  members,  and 
concerned  Americans  who  simply 
refuse  to  abandon  the  hope  that  an- 
swers might  be  found  regarding  our 
missing  service  men  and  women  Har- 
vey Moder  has  shown  that  unwavering 
dedication. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  US  Navy 
and  an  active  leader  in  the  American 
Legion,  Harvey  Moder.  has  i)ersonined 
the  commitment  to  the  issue  of  POW 
MIA's.  In  Washington,  DC,  he  helped 
organize  a  rally  in  front  of  the  White 


House.  In  New  York  he  stood  in  front  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  freezing  cold 
to  bring  attention  to  this  issue.  I  sa- 
lute Harvey  Moder  as  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  all  the  re- 
quests I  am  about  to  make  to  the  chair 
have  been  cleared  by  the  Republican 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  Senate  proceed  to 
executive  session  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing nominations:  calendar  405,  458, 
459.  460.  461.  462.  463.  464.  465.  466.  467, 
468.  469  and  470.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  nominees  be 
confirmed  en  bloc;  that  any  statements 
appear  in  the  Record  as  if  read;  that 
upon  confirmation  of  nominees  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table  en  bloc;  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion, and  that  the  Senate  return  to  leg- 
islative session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

George  Munoz,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Chief  Fi- 
nancial Officer.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Pierre  N.  Leval.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  .Judge  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

Deborah  K.  Chasanow,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Mary- 
land. 

Peter  J.  Messitte,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Maryland. 

Leonie  M.  Brinkema,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Paul  Edward  Coggins,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Henry  Lawrence  Solano,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colorado  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Jon  Ernest  DeGuilio,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Christopher  Droney,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Connecticut 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Peggy  A.  Lautenschlager,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Thomas  Paul  Schneider,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Emily  Margaret  Sweeney,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Michael  Rankin  Stiles,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

George  Munoz.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION 
OF  LEONIE  M.  BRINKEMA  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  JUDGE 
FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr,  President.  I  rise 
today  to  strongly  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Leonie  M.  Brinkema  of 
Fairfax  County,  VA,  who  has  been 
nominated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  US,  district  court 
judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Since  1985  Leonie  Brinkema  has 
served  as  U.S.  magistrate  judge  at  the 
US,  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia— Alexandria  division. 
Mrs.  Brinkema  also  served  as  an  ad- 
junct faculty  member  at  the  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College  during 
the  1985  academic  year.  She  had  a  solo 
practice  in  Alexandria,  VA,  during  the 
years  1984-85.  Mrs.  Brinkema's  practice 
concentrated  on  defending  criminal 
cases  in  both  State  and  Federal  court. 
During  the  time  she  worked  in  private 
practice,  Mrs.  Brinkema  was  also  a 
part-time  instructor  in  criminal  law  at 
the  Northern  Virginia  Criminal  Justice 
Academy. 

Mrs.  Brinkema  served  as  a  trial  at- 
torney in  the  Criminal  Division's  Of- 
fice of  International  Affairs  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  during  the  years 
1983-fl4.  She  served  as  a  Federal  pros- 
ecutor £18  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  at 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Virginia  during  the 
years  1977-83. 

Mrs.  Brinkema  is  a  member  of  the 
Virginia,  American,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Associations.  Mediation 
and  participating  as  a  lecturer  in  legal 
education  programs  are  two  important 
activities  Mrs.  Brinkema  is  involved  in 
while  serving  in  her  present  position. 

Mrs.  Brinkema  received  a  B.A.  degree 
with  honors  from  Douglass  College  in 
1966.  she  received  a  master  of  library 
science  degree  from  Rutgers  Graduate 
School  of  Library  and  Information 
Service  in  1970.  Mrs.  Brinkema  received 
her  J.D.  degree  with  honors  from  the 
Cornell  Law  School  in  1976. 

Mr.  President.  Leonie  Brinkema's  ex- 
periences thus  far  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion have  allowed  her  to  gain  the 
knowledge  and  legal  tools  necessary  to 
perform  in  an  exemplary  manner  as  a 
U.S.  district  court  judge. 

I  wish  Mrs.  Brinkema  much  success 
in  her  new  position  as  a  U.S.  district 
court  judge  for  the  Eiastem  District  of 
Virginia. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 
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REPORT      ON      THF      FISHERMAN'S 
PROTECTIVE  ACT  (PELLY 

AMENDMENT)  CONCERNING  PAN- 
AMA—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS— PM  54 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  ol 
the  Senate  of  January  5.  1993,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  October  15, 
1993,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation ; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Fish- 
ermen's Protective  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1978(b)),  generally 
known  as  the  Pelly  Amendment,  I  am 
notifying  you  that  on  August  18,  1993, 
in  accordance  with  section  101(a)  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
(MMPA),  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
certified  to  me  that  a  ban  on  the  im- 
portation of  yellowfin  tuna  and  yellow- 
fin  tuna  products  from  Panama  haf 
been  in  effect  since  December  22,  1992. 
This  ban  is  the  result  of  a  finding  by 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Fish- 
eries, National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice, that  Panama's  marine  mamma' 
program  was  not  comparable  to  that  ot 
the  United  States,  as  required  by  the 
MMPA. 

By  the  terms  of  the  MMPA.  such  cer- 
tification is  deemed  to  be  a  certifi- 
cation for  the  purposes  of  the  Pelly 
Amendment,  which  requires  that  I  con- 
sider and,  at  my  discretion,  order  the 
prohibition  of  imports  into  the  United 
States  of  any  products  from  the  cer- 
tified country  to  the  extent  that  such 
prohibition  is  sanctioned  by  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
The  Pelly  Amendment  also  requires 
that  I  report  to  the  Congress  any  ac- 
tions taken  under  this  subsection  and, 
if  no  import  prohibitions  have  been  or- 
dered, the  reasons  for  this  action. 

After  thorough  review,  I  have  deter- 
mined that  additional  sanction? 
against  Panama  will  not  be  imposed  at 
this  time.  The  Government  of  Panama 
is  currently  engaged  in  developing  a 
marine  mammal  program  that  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  results  of  these  efforts  should  be 
evident  in  an  anticipated  annual  report 
and  request  for  a  finding  of  com- 
parability for  1994  from  Panama. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House,  October  15.  1993 
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sage  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  tc 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 

Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 


BLOCKING  PROPERTY  OF  PERSONS 
OBSTRUCTING  DEMOCRATIZA- 

TION   IN    HAITI-MESSAGE    FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  55 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  204(b)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act,  50  U.S.C.  section  1703(b), 
and  section  301  of  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act,  50  U.S.C.  section  1631,  ) 
hereby  report  that  I  have  again  exer- 
cised my  statutory  authority  to  issue 
an  Executive  order  with  respect  tc 
Haiti  that,  effective  11:59  p.m.,  e.d.t.. 
Monday,  October  18,  1993,  that: 

(a)  Blocks  all  property  in  the  United 
States  or  within  the  possession  or  con- 
trol of  United  States  persons,  including 
their  overseas  branches,  of  persons: 

(1)  who  have  contributed  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  implementation  ot 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Reso- 
lutions 841  and  873,  the  Governor's  Is- 
land Agreement  of  July  3.  1993,  or  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  Mis- 
sion in  Haiti; 

(2)  who  have  perpetuated  or  contrib- 
uted to  the  violence  in  Haiti;  or 

(3)  who  have  materially  or  finan- 
cially supported  any  of  the  foregoing: 
and 

(b)  Prohibits  any  transaction  subject 
to  U.S.  jurisdiction  that  evades  or 
avoids,  or  has  the  purpose  of  evading  oi 
avoiding,  or  attempts  to  violate,  the 
prohibitions  in  the  new  order,  or  in  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  Nos.  12775,  12779,  or 
12853,  except  to  the  extent  now  author- 
ized pursuant  to  the  relevant  Executive 
order. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  that  I  have  issued. 

The  new  Executive  order  is  necessary 
to  further  the  implementation  of  the 
Governors  Island  Agreement  by  reach- 
ing persons  who  are  supporting  the 
groups  fomenting  violence  and  oppos- 
ing the  restoration  of  constitutional 
government  in  Haiti.  The  new  Execu- 
tive order  is  to  be  implemented  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

WILLI.MW  J.  CLINTON. 

The  White  House.  October  13.  1993. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  ol 
the  Senate  of  January  5.  1993,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  October  15, 
1993,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  ol 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

H.R.  2399.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims  of  the  Catawba  Indian 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  restoration  of  the  Federal  trust 
relationship  with  the  tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H  R  2493.  An  act  maklnK  appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  Rural  Development.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  as  'National  Down 
Syndrome  Awareness  Month." 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16,  1993.  and  October  16.  1994  each  as 
••World  Food  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  19.  1993,  as  'Nalional  Mammography 
Day   " 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  5.  1993.  the  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  were 
signed  on  October  15.  1993,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Byrd). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:53  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill  without  amendment: 

S.  1548.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  to  reduce  the  subsidies  that  wool 
and  mohair  products  receive  for  the  1994  and 
1995  marketing  years  and  to  eliminate  the 
wool  and  mohair  programs  for  the  1996  and 
subsequent  marketing  years,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1804.  An  act  to  improve  learning  and 
teaching  by  providing  a  national  framework 
for  education  reform:  to  promote  the  re- 
search, consensus  building,  and  systemic 
changes  needed  to  ensure  equitable  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  high  levels  ot 
educational  achievement  for  all  American 
students;  to  provide  a  framework  for  reau- 
thorization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams: to  promote  the  development  and 
adoption  of  a  voluntary  national  system  ot 
skill  standards  and  certifications;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  2351.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  to  earry 
out  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  and  the  Museum 
Services  Act. 

H  R.  2739.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1994.  1995.  and  1996,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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H.R.  3167.  An  act  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  worker  profiling,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the  first 
and  second  times,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2739.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1994,  1995,  and  1996,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  1804.  An  act  to  improve  learning  and 
teaching  by  providing  a  national  framework 
for  education  reform;  to  promote  the  re- 
search, consensus  building,  and  systemic 
changes  needed  to  ensure  equitable  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  high  levels  of 
educational  achievement  for  all  American 
students;  to  provide  a  framework  for  reau- 
thorization of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; to  promote  the  development  and 
adoption  of  a  voluntary  national  system  of 
skill  standards  and  rertifications;  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC- 1652.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  tran.smitting.  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  final  funding  priorities — 
Program  for  Children  and  Youth  with  Seri- 
ous Emotional  Disturbance:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EOI653.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"National  Estimates  on  the  Number  of 
Boarder  Babies,  the  Cost  of  Their  Care,  and 
the  Number  of  Abandoned  Infants";  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EOI654.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Breast  and  Cervical  Can- 
cer Mortality  Prevention  Act  of  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC^1656.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  relative  to  the  Walker 
River  Paiute  Tribe  Judgment  Funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  .\ffairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  843.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States    Code,     to     improve     reemployment 


rigtiLs  and  benefits  of  veterans  and  other 
benefits  of  employment  of  certain  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  (Rept.  No.  103-158). 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  110.  A  joint  resolution  approving 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment (most-favored-nation  treatment)  to  the 
products  of  Romania  (Rept.  No.  103-159). 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  927.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Pittsburgh 
Aviary  in  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  as  the 
National  Aviary  in  Pittsburgh. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  469.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial. 

S.  nil.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  minting  of 
coins  to  commemorate  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans' Memorial  in  Washington.  DC. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were   introduced,   read   the  first 
and   second   time   by   unanimous   con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 

S.  1553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act.  1947,  to  permit  additional 
remedies  in  certain  unfair  practice  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wellstone): 

S.  1554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  require  the  arbitration  of 
initial  contract  negotiation  disputes,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Moseley-Braun,  Mr.  Harkin.  and 
Mr.  Grassley): 

S.  1555.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
the  Centennial  Bridge,  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
under  title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  15,56.  A  bill  to  require  commercial  tele- 
vision stations  to  maintain,  and  provide  cop- 
ies of,  commercials  and  program  promotions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Feingold): 

S.  1557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dairy  Produc- 
tion Stabilization  Act  of  1983  to  require  that 
members  of  the  National  Dairy  Promotion 
and  Research  Board  be  elected  by  milk  pro- 
ducers and  to  prohibit  bloc  voting  by  cooper- 
ative associations  of  milk  producers  in  the 
election  of  the  producers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  FEINGOLD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KoHL): 

S.  1558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  require  producers  of  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  for  which  an  acreage 
limitation  program  is  in  effect  to  pay  cer- 
tain costs  as  a  condition  of  agricultural 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  1559.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  submit  a   plan   to  Congress   to 


achieve  full  and  fair  payment  for  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  water  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By   Mr.   MOYNIHAN   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Rie- 
CLE.    Mr.    Rockefeller,    Mr.    Hat- 
field, Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Ms.  Mikul- 
sku: 
S.  1560.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  as  an  independent  agen- 
cy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MURKOWSKI); 

S.  1561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction  for  certain  expenses  in- 
curred by  whaling  captains  in  support  of  Na- 
tive Alaskan  subsistence  whaling;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  FEINGOLD: 

S.  1562.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

S.  1563.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  em- 
ployees who  are  subject  to  a  plant  closing  or 
mass  layoff  because  their  work  is  transferred 
to  a  foreign  country  that  has  low  wages  or 
unhealthy  working  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  FEINGOLD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KoHL): 

S.  1564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dairy  Produc- 
tion Stabilization  Act  of  1983  to  ensure  that 
all  persons  who  benefit  from  the  dairy  pro- 
motion and  research  program  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  program,  to  terminate  the 
program  on  December  31.  1996.  and  to  pro- 
hibit bloc  voting  by  cooperative  associations 
of  milk  producers  in  connection  with  the 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  Senate  resolution  was 
read,  and  referred  (or  acted  upon),  as 
indicated: 

By    Mr.    NICKLES    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Shelby.       Mr.       Coverdell,       Mrs. 

Hutchison,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 

McCain,  and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  Res.  152.  A  resolution  to  amend  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  prohibit  the 
consideration  of  any  retroactive  tax  increase 
unless  three-fifths  of  all  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  waive  the  prohibition  by  roll- 
call  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  1553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  to 
permit  additional  remedies  in  certain 
unfair  practice  cases,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.   SIMON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  WELLSTONE): 

S.  1554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  require  the  ar- 
bitration of  initial  contract  negotia- 
tion disputes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

LABOR  RELATIONS  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  to  add  to  the 
series  of  labor  law  reform  bills  I  intro- 
duced October  7.  1993. 

The  first  bill,  the  Labor  Relations 
Remedies  Act  of  1993,  awards  employ- 
ees who  have  been  unfairly  discharged 
for  union  activities  back  pay  equal  to 
three  times  the  employee's  wage  at  the 
time  of  discharge.  Further,  employees 
will  have  the  right  to  sue  for  compen- 
satory and  punitive  damages  in  district 
or  State  court. 

In  addition,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Wellstone,  I  am  introducing 
the  Labor  Relations  First  Contract  Ne- 
gotiations Act  of  1993.  This  will  facili- 
tate the  consummation  of  the  first  con- 
tract between  an  employer  and  the  cer- 
tified bargaining  representative.  Brief- 
ly, this  bill  requires  selection  of  a  me- 
diator when  a  new  labor  representative 
and  an  employer  are  unable  to  settle 
first  contract  disputes  within  60  days 
after  the  representatives  has  been  cer- 
tified. If  the  employer  and  representa- 
tive have  still  not  reached  an  agree- 
ment 30  days  after  a  mediator  has  been 
chosen,  either  side  may  transfer  mat- 
ters for  binding  arbitration. 

There  has  been  a  drastic  decline  in 
labor  union  membership  during  the 
past  20  years.  I  believe  that  the  main 
reason  for  this  decline  is  public  policy 
which  has  frustrated  efforts  by  employ- 
ees to  organize.  The  two  bills  I  am  in- 
troducing today  along  with  the  five 
bills  I  introduced  last  week  are  an  at- 
tempt to  remedy  the  inequities  which 
plague  current  labor  laws.  We  need  to 
level  the  playing  field.  Employers  and 
employees  must  have  equal  footing 
when  negotiating  and  these  bills  go  a 
long  way  toward  ensuring  fairness  in 
the  workplace. • 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1556.  A  bill  to  require  commercial 
television  stations  to  maintain,  and 
provide  copies  of,  commercials  and  pro- 
gram promotions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  VIOLENT 
COMMERCIALS  ON  TV 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  better 
enable  parents  and  other  citizens,  of- 
fended by  violent  commercials  aired 
during  nonviolent,  family  programs,  to 
register  complaints  with  their  local  TV 
stations,  cable  companies,  and/or  the 
national  networks. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  troubled 
by  the  large  number  of  violent  com- 
mercials and  promotional  spots  which 
air  during  family  viewing  hours,  when 
viewers  are  supposed  to  be  assured  of 
nonviolent  shows.  These  commercials 
can  defeat  parents'  best  efforts  to  pro- 
tect their  children  from  violence  on 
television.  While  a  parent  can  prevent 


a  child  from  watching  a  TV  show  which 
is  known  to  be  violent,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  parent  to  prevent  a  child  from 
watching  a  violent  or  offensive  scene 
when  it  is  part  of  a  commercial  tucked 
into  an  otherwise  nonviolent,  family- 
oriented  show.  A  parent  has  no  prior 
warning,  and  the  entire  commercial 
can  be  aired  before  a  parent  has  time 
to  react. 

The  commercials  I'm  talking  about 
aren't  subtle  or  indirect;  they  are  com- 
mercials that  contain  graphic,  violent 
acts.  For  example,  a  commercial  for 
the  movie  "The  Mobsters"  shown  dur- 
ing "The  Cosby  Show  "  depicted  a  man 
begging  for  his  life  in  the  face  of  a  gun 
pointed  at  his  head  and  then  being 
killed  in  cold  blood— all  in  less  than  30 
seconds.  Another  commercial,  aired 
during  a  Sunday  afternoon  basketball 
game,  showed  and  described  a  young 
teacher  seducing  her  pupil  and  getting 
him  to  kill  her  husband.  Another  scene 
in  that  commercial  showed  a  terror- 
stricken  man  with  a  large  knife  at  his 
throat,  begging  for  his  life. 

The  problem  of  violent  commercials 
has  been  gaining  increasing  attention. 
In  fact,  troubling  TV  commercials  were 
the  subject  of  a  feature  article  in  the 
February  1,  1993.  issue  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report.  The  staff  of  U.S.  News, 
assisted  by  researchers  who  study  vio- 
lence on  television,  did  an  informal 
survey  of  50  hours  of  television  pro- 
gramming to  gain  a  sense  of  the  fre- 
quency of  violent  or  inappropriate  TV 
commercials.  The  staff  and  researchers 
identified  a  dozen  commercials  that 
were  questionable,  the  majority  of 
which  were  aired  during  the  late  after- 
noon and  early  evening— prime  viewing 
hours  for  children. 

In  October  1991,  I  wrote  to  over  10  TV 
network  and  cable  station  executives 
urging  them  to  keep  violent  commer- 
cials out  of  family  programming.  Some 
executives,  including  those  working  for 
the  three  major  networks,  replied  that 
they  had  standards  in  place  and  indi- 
cated that  they  were  seeking  to  take 
an  active  role  in  policing  violence  in 
their  own  programming;  some  indi- 
cated they  had  standards  but  it  was  un- 
clear as  to  how  actively  they  were  en- 
forcing them;  and  some  never  bothered 
to  respond. 

On  January  30,  1992,  I  won  passage  of 
a  resolution  putting  the  Senate  on 
record  in  support  of  cable  and  tele- 
vision networks  and  local  television 
stations  establishing  and  following 
"voluntary  guidelines  to  keep  commer- 
cials depicting  acts  or  threats  of  vio- 
lence out  of  family  programming 
hours."  And  since  that  time,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  progress.  For  exam- 
ple, when  the  major  networks  issued 
their  guidelines  for  the  depiction  of  vi- 
olence in  TV  programs  in  December 
1992.  two  of  the  guidelines  specifically 
addressed  the  issue  of  violent  commer- 
cials during  family  viewing  hours. 
Standard  No.  11  states: 


Realistic  portrayals  of  violence  as  well  as 
scenes,  images  or  events  which  are  unduly 
frlKhtening  or  distresstnK  to  children  should 
not  be  Included  in  any  proRram  specifically 
designed  for  that  audience. 
Standard  No.  14  states: 
The  scheduling  of  any  pro(?ram,  commer- 
cial or  promotional  material  including  those 
containing  violent  depictions,  should  take 
into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, its  content  and  the  likely  composition 
of  the  intended  audience. 

These  standards  will  be  meaningless, 
however,  if  broadcasters  do  not  follow 
them,  and  it  is  the  viewers  who  are 
able  to  hold  the  broadcasters  account- 
able. One  way  to  accomplish  this  goal 
is  for  viewers  to  make  their  voices 
heard  by  filing  specific  complaints 
with  their  local  stations  and/or  the 
networks  regarding  programming  of 
violent  commercials  or  promotional 
material  during  family  viewing  hours. 

That  sounds  simple  enough,  but  it  is 
not  an  easy  task  as  my  own  staff  found 
out  earlier  this  year.  When  they  con- 
tacted a  national  network  and  local 
station  to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  violent 
commercial  which  they  had  seen,  they 
were  simply  unable  to  get  it.  Neither 
the  national  network  nor  the  local  sta- 
tion had  a  copy  of  the  commercial. 
Each  referred  my  staff  to  the  other, 
•yet,  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  commer- 
cial is  key  to  demonstrating  such  a 
commercial  shouldn't  have  been  run  in 
the  first  place.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
and  effectively  complain  about  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  a  commercial,  it  is 
important  to  show  the  network  or  sta- 
tion the  actual  commercial  the  com- 
plaint is  about.  But  currently.  TV  sta- 
tions and  networks  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  make  available  copies  of  pro- 
gram promotions  and  commercials  to 
the  public.  In  effect,  then,  the  viewers 
are  denied  the  evidence  upon  which  to 
base  a  complaint. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  directs  the  FCC  to  require  local 
stations,  networks,  and  cable  operators 
to  maintain  commercial  spots  for  at 
least  30  days  after  they  have  been  aired 
and  to  require  that  such  materials  be 
available  for  a  reasonable  fee.  My  pro- 
posal also  requires  that  local  stations, 
networks  and  cable  operators  maintain 
a  record  of  the  complaints  they  receive 
regarding  violent  commercial  program- 
ming and  make  that  information  avail- 
able to  the  public.  The  expectation  is. 
of  course,  that  increased  attention  to 
violent  commercial  programming  will 
persuade  broadcasters  to  take  their 
promises  and  this  issue  seriously. 

Excessive  violence  in  all  facets  of  the 
entertainment  industry  is  a  deeply  dis- 
turbing trend.  And  there  are  now  many 
documented  studies  which  confirm  that 
watching  the  graphic  depiction  of  vio- 
lence on  television  and  in  our  movie 
theaters  can  increase  the  violence  in 
ourselves. 

Trying  to  restrict  violence  on  TV 
through  the  Federal  Government  raises 
major  constitutional  issues.  But  those 
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concerns  are  not  present  when  the 
mechanism  for  modernization  is  the 
public  itself,  through  its  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  broadcasters.  That's  what 
this  legislation  is  designed  to  facili- 
tate. It  makes  it  possible  for  the  people 
to  protest  one  facet  of  the  violence 
that  permeates  the  airwaves.  I  wel- 
come the  support  of  my  colleagues  and 
urge  the  swift  jwissage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1556 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    I.    MAINTENANCE    OF    COMMERCIALS 
AND  PROGRAM  PROMOTIONS. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  prescribe  a  regulation  requiring  each 
commercial  television  broadcast  station  li- 
censee and  cable  operator — 

(1)  to  maint.ain  a  copy  of  any  commercial 
or  program  promotion  for  a  period  of  30  days 
following  Its  broadcast  or  transmission; 

(2)  to  provide  to  any  person,  upon  timely 
request,  a  video  copy  of  any  commercial  or 
program  promotion,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  cost  of  dupli- 
cation: 

(3)  to  maintain  a  copy  of  each  complaint, 
including  any  video  which  contains  the  sub- 
ject of  such  complaint  it  receives,  regarding 
violent  commercials  or  program  promotions 
for  a  period  of  12  months  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  complaint: 

(4)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  record  of 
each  such  complaint  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3)  and  the  number  of  such  complaints  re- 
ceived during  the  preceding  12  months;  and 

(5)  to  make  a  copy  of  the  material  com- 
piled pursuant  to  paragraphs  (3)  and  avail- 
able, upon  a  written  request,  to  the  public. 
SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  regulation  under  section  1  shall  be 
published  for  comment  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Feingold): 
S.  1557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983  to 
require  that  members  of  the  National 
Dairy  Promotion  and  Research  Board 
be  elected  by  milk  producers  and  to 
prohibit  bloc  voting  by  cooperative  as- 
sociations of  milk  producers  in  the 
election  of  the  producers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  PROMOTION  REFOR.M  ACT  OF 
1993 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
we  celebrate  the  220th  anniversary  of 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  an  event  which 
sticks  in  the  mind  of  many  Americans 
as  a  symbol  of  the  hard-won  democracy 
on  which  this  Nation  was  founded.  Yet 
for  some  in  this  Nation,  taxation  with- 
out representation  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  dairy  farmers  of  this  Nation 
know  all  too  well  that  taxation  with- 
out   representation    continues    today. 


They   live   with   that   reality   in   their 
businesses  every  day. 

Dairy  farmers  are  required  to  pay  a 
15-cent  tax.  in  the  form  of  an  assess- 
ment, on  every  100  pounds  of  milk  that 
they  sell.  This  tax  goes  to  fund  dairy 
promotion  activities,  such  as  those 
conducted  by  the  National  Dairy  Pro- 
motion and  Research  Board,  commonly 
known  as  the  National  Dairy  Board. 
Yet  these  same  farmers  that  pay  hun- 
dreds, or  in  some  cases  thousands,  of 
dollars  every  year  for  these  mandatory 
promotion  activities  have  no  direct  say 
over  who  represents  them  on  that 
Board. 

This  past  summer,  a  national  ref- 
erendum was  held  giving  daily  produc- 
ers the  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether 
or  not  the  National  Dairy  Board  should 
continue.  The  referendum  was  held 
after  16.000  dairy  producers,  more  than 
10  percent  of  dairy  farmers  nationwide, 
signed  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  calling  for  the  referendum. 
Farmers  signed  this  petition  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Some  felt  they 
could  no  longer  afford  the  promotion 
assessment,  others  were  frustrated 
with  what  they  perceived  to  be  a  lack 
of  clear  benefits  from  the  promotion 
activities,  and  still  others  were 
alarmed  by  certain  promotion  activi- 
ties undertaken  by  the  Board  which 
they  did  not  condone.  But  overriding 
all  of  these  concerns  was.  and  contin- 
ues to  be,  the  fact  that  dairy  farmers 
have  no  direct  power  over  the  pro- 
motion activities  which  they  fund  from 
their  own  pocket. 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday  Secretary 
Espy  announced  the  outcome  of  the 
referendum  on  the  National  Dairy 
Board.  Although  71  percent  of  the  votes 
were  cast  in  support  of  the  National 
Dairy  Board,  I  do  not  believe  the  issue 
has  been  put  to  rest.  Because  nearly  90 
percent  of  all  votes  cast  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  National  Dairy  Board 
were  cast  by  bloc-voting  cooperatives, 
there  is  skepticism  among  dairy  farm- 
ers about  the  validity  of  the  vote. 

While  I  believe  that  dairy  promotion 
activities  are  important  for  enhancing 
markets  for  dairy  products,  my  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  are  of  little  con- 
sequence. I  do  not  pay  for  these  pro- 
motion activities.  Nor  does  the  Federal 
Government.  Dairy  farmers  do. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  the  National  Dairy  Pro- 
motion Reform  Act  of  1993.  The  intent 
of  this  legislation  is  not  to  rehash  the 
referendum  debate,  which  has  been  a 
contentious  one.  Instead,  the  intent  is 
to  look  forward. 

This  bill  would  give  dairy  farmers  a 
more  direct  role  in  the  selection  of 
their  representatives  on  the  National 
Dairy  Board.  Whereas  current  law  re- 
quires that  members  of  the  National 
Dairy  Board  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  this  legislation 
would  require  that  the  Board  be  an 
elected  body. 


Further,  although  the  legislation 
would  continue  the  right  of  farmer  co- 
operatives to  nominate  individual 
members  to  be  on  the  ballot,  bloc  vot- 
ing by  cooperatives  would  be  prohib- 
ited for  the  purposes  of  the  election  it- 
self. There  are  many  issues  for  which 
the  cooperatives  can  and  should  rep- 
resent their  members.  But  on  this 
issue,  farmers  ought  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation 
that  I  am  introducing  today  will  help 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  U.S.  dairy 
farmer  in  dairy  promotion.  To  achieve 
that  confidence,  farmers  need  to  know 
that  they  have  direct  power  over  their 
representatives  on  the  Board.  This  bill 
gives  them  that  power. 

I  welcome  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Senator  Feingold,  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  bill.  He  will  also  be 
introducing  important  legislation 
today  on  the  subject  of  dairy  pro- 
motion reform,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1557 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Dairy  Promotion  Reform  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  DAIRY  VOTING  REFORM. 

Section  113(b)  of  the  Dairy  Production  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  4504(b))  is 
Amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  respectively: 

(2)  by  designating  the  third  through  fifth 
sentences  as  paragraph  (3); 

(3)  by  designating  the  sixth  sentence  as 
paragraph  (4); 

(4)  by  designating  the  seventh  and  eighth 
sentences  as  paragraph  (5): 

(5)  by  designating  the  ninth  sentence  as 
paragraph  (6): 

(6)  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  so  designated),  by 
striking  "and  appointment"; 

(7)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  des- 
ignated) and  inserting  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■(2)(A)(i)  Subject  to  clause  (ii).  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  milk  producers  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (B)  and 
elected  by  a  vote  of  producers  through  a 
process  established  by  the  Secretary. 

"(ii)  In  carrying  out  clause  (i).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  permit  an  organization  cer- 
tified under  section  114  to  vote  on  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

"(B)  Nominations  shall  be  submitted  by  or- 
ganizations certified  under  section  114.  or.  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  substantial 
number  of  milk  producers  are  not  members 
of.  or  the  interests  of  the  producers  are  not 
represented  by.  a  certified  organization, 
from  nominations  submitted  by  the  produc- 
ers in  the  manner  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary. In  submitting  nominations,  each  cer- 
tified organization  shall  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  milk 
producers  who  are  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion have  been  fully  consulted  in  the  nomi- 
nation process."; 
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(8)  in  the  first  sentence  or  paragraph  (3)  (as 
so  designated),  by  strikinf?  -In  making  such 
appointments.  "  and  insertmg  In  establish- 
ing the  process  for  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Board.",  and 

(9)  in  paragraph  (4)  (as  so  designated)— 

(A)  by  striking  appointment'  and  insert- 
ing ■election";  and 

(B)  by  striking  appointments"  and  insert- 
ing 'elections  ".• 

By  Mr.  FEINGOLD  (for  himself 
and  Mr  KOHL): 

S.  1558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  require  producers  of 
an  agricultural  commodity  for  which 
an  acreage  limitation  program  is  in  ef- 
fect to  pay  certain  costs  as  a  condition 
of  agricultural  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Corr\mittee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  "Forestry. 

S.  1559.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  submit  a  plan  to  Con- 
gress to  achieve  full  and  fair  payment 
for  Bureau  of  Reclamation  water  used 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

AORICI  l.TLH.M.  IRKH:.^T10S  DKFICIT  RKDLCTION 
I.KGISL.ATION 

•  Mr  FEINGOLD.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  two  related  pieces 
of  legislation  aimed  at  terminating 
western  agricultural  irrigation  sub 
sidies  that  cost  the  Federal  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  The  first 
bill.  S.  1558.  would  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  require  producers  of 
an  agricultural  commodity  for  which 
an  acreage  limitation  program  is  in  ef 
feet  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  water  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
second  bill,  S.  1559.  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  plan  for  elimination  of  irri 
gation  subsidies  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducers in  non  program  crop  areas. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  introduc- 
ing these  measures  by  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin.  Senator  KoHl.  These 
bills  are  aimed  at  achieving  deficit  re 
duction  by  eliminating  subsidies  that 
can  no  longer  be  justified  in  light  of 
our  enormous  annual  deficit  and  na- 
tional debt. 

Mr  President,  the  first  bill  would 
eliminate  an  apparant  contradiction  in 
our  law  which  provides  Federal  crop 
subsidies  on  the  one  hand  to  agricul 
tural  producers  who  are  required  to 
limit  production  of  certain  surplus 
crops  and  on  the  other  hand  provides 
federally  subsidized  water  to  the  same 
producers  to  produce  these  crops  It 
provides  simply  that  if  an  agricultural 
producer  is  receiving  payments  under  a 
Federal  program  with  acreage  limita- 
tion requirements,  that  producer  is  not 
eligible  to  receive  below  cost  water 
from  the  Federal  Government 

In  this  difficult  time  of  high  deficits, 
we  have  gradually  reduced  the  size  of 
the  payments  producers  are  allowed  to 
receive  under  Federal  commodity  pro- 
grams. It  would  be  inconsistent  to  con 


tinue  to  allow  this  double  subsidy  for  a 
small  group  of  farmers  when  we  have 
asked  so  many  producers  to  sacrifice. 

"Managing  the  Federal  Government; 
A  Decade  of  Decline."  a  December  1992 
staff  report  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  listed  $66  mil- 
lion annually  as  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  irrigation  subsidy  costs  tor 
continuing  this  policy.  This  estimate 
was  based  on  a  1990  Department  of  In- 
terior inspector  general  report  using 
1986  Bureau  of  Reclamation  figures.  In 
1988.  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Gen- 
eral Oversight  and  Investigations  re- 
leased a  report  entitled.  "Department 
of  Interior's  Efforts  to  Estimate  the 
Cost  of  Federal  Irrigation  Subsidies:  A 
Record  of  Deceit."  which  criticized 
E>Ors  cost  estimation  techniques,  and 
asserted  that  yearly  irrigation  sub- 
sidies to  grow  surplus  crops  were  actu- 
ally $830  million  In  either  case,  termi 
nation  of  the  current  policy  will  save 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
Federal  treasury  This  is  clearly  a  sub- 
sidy that  should  be  eliminated  for  both 
fiscal  and  policy  reasons 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  currently 
somewhere  between  one-third  and  one- 
half  of  the  subsidized  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation water  is  used  to  grow  surplus 
crops 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  elimination  of  western  ag- 
ricultural water  subsidies,  particularly 
regarding  surplus  crops,  has  been  pro- 
posed in  a  number  of  deficit  reduction 
proposals  and  the  conflicting  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  area 
are  often  cited  as  examples  of  Federal 
waste  and  abuse  Some  have  described 
this  as  a  case  where  one  F'ederal  agen- 
cy pays  farmers  not  to  grow  a  surplus 
crop  while  another  agency  provides  fed- 
erally subsidized  water  to  grow  the 
same  crop.  Obviously,  the  purposes  be- 
hind the  acreage  limitation  program 
are  far  more  complex,  but  the  public 
perception  remains  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  taxpayer  funds 
in  an  irrational  manner. 

A  very  similar  provision  to  eliminate 
the  dual  subsidies  was  included  in  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  part  of  the  major  re- 
forms in  the  Reclamation  Projects  Au- 
thorization and  Adjustment  Act  of 
1992.  Unfortunately,  this  provision  did 
not  survive  conference  committee. 

This  is  not  the  only  way  to  curb  dual 
subsidies  Other  approaches  have  been 
advanced  in  past  years,  and  I  would 
welcome  a  discussion  of  all  alter- 
natives. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  the  fact  it 
is  important  that  reforms  be  enacted 
to  terminate  the  present  policy  of  ask- 
ing the  Federal  taxpayers  to  subsidize 
the  cost  of  this  water. 

I  am  certain  that  some  opponents  of 
this  legislation  will  call  this  an 
antifarmer  bill  It  is  not.  I  believe  the 
current  contradictory  Federal  farm 
policy    that   benefits   only   a   few.   and 
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mostly  a  very  rich  few.  undermines  the 
credibility  and  public  support  for  the 
average  farmer  enrolled  in  agriculture 
programs. 

Eliminating  the  dual  subsidy  will 
also  level  the  playing  field  for  farmers 
who  have  to  compete  in  the  agricul- 
tural marketplace  against  farmers  who 
receive  input  cost  subsidies  in  the  form 
of  cheap  irrigation. 

Halting  this  particular  abuse  of  tax- 
payer funds  is  a  first,  and  obvious  step. 
The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  based  on  a  broader  principle  that 
reclamation  water  subsidies  more  gen- 
erally are  economically  wasteful  and 
environmentally  harmful. 

The  second  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop  a  plan  to 
phase  out  water  subsidies  ana  require 
full  and  fair  payment  for  the  costs  of 
delivery  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
water  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  since  1902,  irrigation  sub- 
sidies have  cost  our  Government  and 
our  taxpayers  between  $33.7  and  $70.3 
billion. 

This  enormous  expenditure  to  keep 
water  prices  artificially  low  has  seri- 
ously devalued  this  precious  natural 
resource.  It  has  encouraged  wasteful 
practices  and  discouraged  conservation 
and  cost-efficient  production  practices. 
Careless  use  of  water  has  destroyed 
wetlands  and  other  migratory  bird 
habitats,  diverted  river  and  stream 
flows,  and  negatively  impacted  tourism 
and  recreation.  High  concentrations  of 
selenium,  cadmium  and  arsenic  in  irri- 
gation runoff  are  poisoning  waterfowl. 
"Yet,  we  continue  to  pour  more  and 
more  money  down  this  subsidy  drain. 

Nor  is  it  just  wildlife  that  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  these  policies. 
During  the  worst  years  of  the  Califor- 
nia drought,  some  city  dwellers  paid  50 
to  100  times  as  much  for  their  water  as 
agricultural  producers,  while  the  pro- 
ducers consumed  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  States  water.  In  fact,  water  to 
irrigate  just  one  crop— alfalfa  used 
more  water  in  1990  than  all  of  the  resi- 
dential users  in  San  Diego.  Los  Ange- 
les, and  San  Francisco  combined. 

Last  year  Congress  succeeded  in  re- 
forming some  of  the  worst  water  usage 
offenses  Those  reforms  were  a  tremen- 
dous and  noteworthy  step  in  the  his- 
tory of  water  subsidies.  But  we  still 
have  far  to  go,  and  both  our  conscience 
and  our  pocketbook  demand  that  we 
act  promptly 

Mr.  President,  as  we  look  ahead  to 
the  1995  farm  bill,  to  Wetlands  and  En- 
dangered Species  Act  reforms,  and  to 
future  Federal  budgets,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  improve  policy  in  each 
area  in  a  manner  that  could  also  save 
as  much  as  $2.2  billion  in  water  sub- 
sidies per  year.  You  do  not  get  an  op- 
portunity like  this  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  committed  to 
achieving  deficit  reduction,  and  that  is 
what  these  two  bills  are  designed  to  do. 
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The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  water 
program,  at  its  inception,  was  viewed 
as  a  pay-as-you-go  program.  The  bene- 
ficiaries were  to  bear  full  cost  of  water 
delivery.  This.  I  believe,  should  be  our 
goal  once  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues fco  join  me  in  developing  a  fis- 
cally responsible  plan  to  eliminate  ag- 
ricultural water  subsidies  more  gen- 
erally. 

unanimous  consent  that  the 
these  bills  be  printed  in  the 
at   the   conclusion   of  my   re- 


I  ask 
text  of 
Rkcord 
marks. 

There 


being 


objection,   the   bills 
be    printed    in    the 
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no 
were  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows 

s. 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rexentalnei  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  aisemhled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TFFLE. 

This  .Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural 
Irrigation    and    Deficit    Reduction     Act    of 
1993" 
SEC.    2.    PAVMENT   OF    CERTAIN    COSTS    UNDER 

ACiu:A(;E  i.iMrrATiON  pro(;ram.s. 

Title   I  of  Ihp   Agricultural   Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1441  et  se(i.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section 
•^ec.  116.  payment  of  certain  costs  cnder 
acrfuce  limitation  programs. 

"(a)  I.v  Gknkkai,— If  an  acreage  limitation 
program  is  announced  for  a  crop  a  commod- 
ity under  this  title,  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  loans,  purcha.ses.  and  payments  for 
the  crop  under  this  title,  the  producers  on  a 
farm  shall  pay  to  the  .Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior an  anwunt  that  is  equal  to  the  full  cost 
incurred  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
delivery  to  the  farm  of  water  that  is  used  in 
the  pixMluction  of  the  crop,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(b)  .Ai'i'LR'.ATloN. 

•■(1)  I.\  oenkh.ai..  Sub.section  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  delivery  of  water  pursuant  to  a 
contract  that  is  entered  into  before  .Januar.v 
1.  1995.  under  any  provision  of  Federal  rec- 
lamation law. 

■(2)  Rk.vkw.m,  oh  .AMKNn.MKNT.  — If  a  con- 
tr.ict  (le.scritied  in  paragraph  (1)  is  renewed  or 
amended  on  or  after  .January  1.  199.S.  sub- 
-section  (al  shall  apply  to  the  delivery  or 
water  beginning  on  the  date  of  renewal  or 
amendment."". 

'  S   15.59 

He  It  enacfled  h«  the  Senate  and  House  of  licp- 
resentatives'  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
t'ongress  asuemhled. 
SECTION  I.  WATI':R  RECIvWlA-nON  PRO.JECTS. 

(A)  In  Gknkh.m.  The  .Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  develop  a  plan  for  charging  the 
recipient  of  water  from  a.  water  reclamation 
project  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion the  full  and  fair  value  of  water  received 
that  is  usej  for  agricultural  purposes. 

(bi  Rkport.  -Not  later  than  September  1. 
1994.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
transmit  the  plan  developed  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  Congress.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  P.^CKWDOi).  Mr.  Mitchkm,. 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Grassi.kv.  Mr. 
BilA[)i,KY.      Mr.      RiKGi.K.      Mr. 

ROCKKKKl.LKK.       Mr.       HATKIKI.I). 

Mr.  Jkkkorus.  and  Ms.  MiKUi,- 
SKI): 
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S.  1560.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL.  SECURITY  ADMINI.STRATION 
INDEPENDK.NCK  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  re- 
move the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  reestablish  it 
as  an  independent  agency  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  I  do  so 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  and 
cosponsors.  Senators  Packvvood. 
Mitchell,  Pryor,  Grassley,  Bradley. 
RiEGLE.  Rockefeller,  Hatfield,  Jef- 
fords, and  MiKULSKi.  With  this  pro- 
posal, we  hope  to  increase  public  con- 
fidence in  Social  Security  by  giving 
the  agency  more  visibility  and  ac- 
countability, by  improving  administra- 
tive efficiency,  and  by  insulating  the 
agency  from  partisan  politics. 

Making  Social  Security  an  independ- 
ent agency  is  not  a  new  notion.  The  So- 
cial Security  program  was  originally 
administered  by  an  independent  agency 
in  the  1930's.  By  the  late  1970's.  there 
were  proposals  to  return  the  agency  to 
this  status.  In  1980.  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  rec- 
ommended it.  In  1993.  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  Re- 
form, the  so-called  Greenspan  Commis- 
sion, on  which  I  served  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  repeated  the  call  to  make  SSA 
an  independent  agency.  In  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983.  Congress 
empaneled  a  study  group  to  report  on 
the  best  way  to  implement  the  pro- 
posal. This  study  panel,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  former  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Elmer 
Staats.  reported  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations in  1984.  Our  bill  is  based 
on  those  recommendations. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  will  be  led  by  a 
Commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Commissioner  will 
serve  a  4-year  term  that  coincides  with 
that  of  the  President.  In  addition,  the 
bill  establishes  a  seven-member,  bipar- 
tisan, part-time  advisory  board,  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
missioner on  policy  issues  concerning 
Social  Security. 

Proposals  to  make  SSA  an  independ- 
ent agency  have  the  support  of  nearly 
every  organization  with  an  interest  in 
the  administration  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program,  including  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and 
the  AP'L^CIO.  The  proposal  enjoys 
broad-based  support  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  First,  the  sheer  size  of  the 
agcnc.v  argues  for  independence.  SSA 
employs  64.000  workers  in  a  national 
network  of  1,300  offices.  This  is  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  employees  at 
the  State  Department  and  three  times 


the  number  of  workers  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  And  with  a 
budget  of  more  than  $300  billion.  SSA 
will  spend  more  this  year  than  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  nearly  10 
times  as  much  as  the  Department  of 
Education.  In  fact.  SSA's  outlays  this 
year  will  be  larger  than  the  combined 
outlays  of  11  Federal  departments.  It 
simply  defies  common  sense  for  an 
agency  this  large  to  be  included  under 
an  umbrella  bureaucracy. 

Next  is  the  matter  of  public  con- 
fidence in  Social  Security.  While  the 
Social  Security  program  is  our  most 
successful  domestic  program,  public 
opinion  surveys  consistently  show  that 
a  majority  of  nonretired  adults  are  not 
confident  that  the  program  will  be 
there  for  them  when  they  need  it.  I  be- 
lieve one  reason  for  this  is  that  you 
send  in  your  FICA  contributions  every 
week,  but  you  never  hear  back  from 
SSA.  A  few  years  ago  I  got  a  provision 
enacted  into  law  that  will  require  SSA 
to  start  sending  out  annual  statements 
to  all  workers  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
This  should  help.  But  it  cannot  help  for 
.  SSA  to  be  buried  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  An  agency 
that  directly  serves  virtually  every 
American  that  administers  a  program 
as  important  as  Social  Security,  that 
maintains  earnings  records  for  132  mil- 
lion workers  and  sends  benefits  to  42 
million  recipients— that  agency  should 
be  visible  and  accountable  to  inspire 
the  public  confidence  that  the  program 
needs  and  deserves. 

Good  administration  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  public  trust  in  any  program,  and 
unfortunately,  tha  administration  of 
Social  Security  has  not  been  up  to  the 
standards  of  quality  we  learned  in 
times  past  to  expect  from  this  great 
public  institution.  During  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  staff  has  been  reduced  by  more 
than  20  percent,  with  little  regard  for 
how  this  reduction  affects  public  serv- 
ice. The  disability  program  has  grown 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  for  reasons 
that  no  one  can  explain.  Large  back- 
logs of  disability  claims  are  pending  in 
the  State  disability  determination 
services— over  700.000  and  rising,  we  are 
told,  to  1.3  million  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1994.  The  length  of  time  required 
to  make  a  determination  on  a  person's 
disability  claim  currently  averages  97 
days  and  is  projected  to  increase  to  185 
days  in  1994.  A  similar  situation  pre- 
vails in  SSA's  hearings  offices.  Some 
500.000  hearing  requests  were  filed  in 
1993-almost  200.000  more  than  were 
filed  in  1990 — and  it  took,  on  average, 
265  days— almost  9  months — for  a 
claimant  to  receive  a  decision  from  an 
administrative  law  judge  on  his  Social 
Security  application.  Further,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  by  1995,  it  will  take  420 
days — more  than  a  year — for  an  .ALJ  to 
decide  a  case. 

To  make  matters  worse.  SSA  has 
failed  in  recent  years  to  conduct  re- 
quired  periodic   reviews   to  determine 
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the  continuing  eligibility  of  those  on 
the  disability  rolls.  This  is  extremely 
shortsighted  budgeting,  since  for  every 
dollar  the  agency  spends  conducting 
these  reviews,  it  saves  over  $3  in  bene- 
fits that  otherwise  are  paid  erro- 
neously to  people  who  are  no  longer  el- 
igible for  disability  benefits. 

Compounding  these  management 
problems  is  instability  of  leadership.  In 
my  17  years  on  the  Finance  Committee, 
there  have  been  12  Commissioners,  of 
whom  5  have  been  acting  Commis- 
sioners. The  position  of  Commissioner 
was  vacant  for  a  year  before  we  re- 
ceived a  nomination,  whereupon  the 
nominee  was  promptly  confirmed  on 
October  7.  This  turmoil  at  the  top  must 
end.  This  bill  provides  for  a  strong 
Commissioner,  with  a  4-year  term  of 
office,  to  provide  the  vigorous,  stable 
leadership  that  Social  Security  must 
have. 

Another  important  feature  of  this 
proposal  is  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan 
advisory  board,  to  provide  advice  to 
the  Commissioner  concerning  Social 
Security  policy.  A  bipartisan  advisory 
board  will  produce  a  more  deliberative 
decisionmaking  process  on  important 
issues  of  Social  Security  policy,  and 
help  to  maintain  stability  and  integ- 
rity in  the  administration  of  the  Social 
Security  program.  It  will  also  help  fu- 
ture leaders  of  the  program  avoid  seri- 
ous policy  errors,  such  as  we  experi- 
enced some  years  ago  in  the  disability 
program,  when  Congress  ultimately 
had  to  step  in  to  assure  that  bene- 
ficiaries were  not  unjustly  deprived  of 
benefits. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  make 
the  point  that  this  bill  will  enhance 
the  capacity  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  deal 
with  the  enormous  task  before  it.  In  re- 
cent years  the  principal  focus  of  the 
Department  has  been  on  health.  This 
focus  stemmed  in  part  from  the  inter- 
est of  the  two  previous  Secretaries, 
both  of  whom  were  medical  doctors. 
But  it  also  stems  from  the  importance 
of  the  issue.  And  as  we  focus  on  how 
best  to  restructure  the  health  care  sys- 
tem— which  comprises  some  14  percent 
of  our  domestic  economy— it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  leadership  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  HHS  has  the  time  and  energy 
this  undertaking  requires.  Removing 
SSA  from  the  Department  will  facili- 
tate the  Secretary's  participation  in 
this  important  task. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  take  ac- 
tion on  this  important  matter.  This 
bill  will  soon  be  marked  up  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  will  then 
come  before  this  body  for  consideration 
by  the  full  Senate.  Legislation  to  make 
SSA  an  independent  agency  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  three  occasions  with  substantial  bi- 
partisan majorities.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  twice  before  favorably  re- 
ported an  independent  agency  bill.  I 
hoi)e  this  legislation  will  receive  the 
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favorable    consideration    of    my 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1560 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTn.E;  AME^fDMENT  OF  SO- 
CIAL SECURFTY  ACT;  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  SHORT  Tttle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  -Social  Security  Administration  Inde- 
pendence Act  of  1993". 

(b>  AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURmf  ACT.— 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or  re- 
peal of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  that 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  amendment  of  Social  Se- 
curity Act;  table  of  contents. 
TITLE  I— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 
Sec.  101.  EsUblishment   of  Social    Security 
Administration   as   a   separate, 
independent  agency. 
Sec.  102.  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security. 
Sec.  103.  Social  Security  Advisory  Board. 
Sec.  104.  Personnel;  budgetary  matters;  seal 

of  office. 
Sec.  105.  Transfers  to  the  new  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 
Sec.  106.  Transitional  rules. 
Sec.  107.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  II— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  201.  Amendments  to  titles  II  and  XVI  of 

the  Social  Security  Act. 
Sec.  202.  Other  amendments. 
Sec.  203.  Rules  of  construction. 
Sec    204    Effective  dates 

TITLE  I— ESTABUSHMENT  OF  NEW 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

SEC.  101.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION  AS  A  SEPARATE. 
INDEl'E>fDENT  AGENCY. 

Section  701  (42  U.S.C.  901)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  701.  There  is  hereby  established,  as 
an  independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  a  Social  Security 
Administration  (hereafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Administration").  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Administration  to  administer 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program  under  title  II  and  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  program  under  title 
XVI.  •. 

SEC.  10*.  COMMISSIONER  AND  DEPUTY  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  SOCIAL  SECUIUTY. 

Section  702  (42  U.S.C.  902)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

COMMISSIONER  AND  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 

"Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
•Sec  702.  (a)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Ad- 
ministration a  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
■Commissioner")  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 


"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  I  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

'■(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  4  years  coincident  with  the 
term  of  the  President,  or  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  qualified  successor. 

"(4)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and  the  dis- 
charge of  all  duties  of  the  Administration, 
and  shall  have  authority  and  control  over  all 
personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

"(5)  The  Commissioner  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Administration.  The 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  subject  to  the  rulemaking  proce- 
dures established  under  section  563  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(6)  The  Commissioner  may  establish, 
alter,  consolidate,  or  discontinue  such  orga- 
nizational units  or  components  within  the 
Administration  as  the  Commissioner  consid- 
ers necessary  or  appropriate,  except  that 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  unit,  component,  or  provision  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Act. 

••(7)  The  Commissioner  may  assign  duties, 
and  delegate,  or  authorize  successive  redele- 
gations  of.  authority  to  act  and  to  render  de- 
cisions, to  such  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Administration  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary.  Within  the  limitations  of 
such  delegations,  redelegatlons.  or  assign- 
ments, all  official  acts  and  decisions  of  such 
officers  and  employees  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  though  performed  or  ren- 
dered by  the  Commissioner. 

"(8)  The  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  Secretary")  shall 
consult,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  to  ensure — 

"(A)  the  coordination  of  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner,  as  de- 
scribed m  section  701.  with  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  under  titles 
XVIII  and  XIX  of  this  Act:  and 

•■(B)  that  adequate  information  concerning 
benefits  under  such  titles  XVIII  and  XIX 
shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

"Deputy  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 

•"(b)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administra- 
tion a  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity (hereafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
■Deputy  Commissioner")  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

■■(2)  The  Deputy  Commissioner  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  4  years  coincident  with 
the  term  of  the  Commissioner,  or  until  the 
appointment  of  a  qualified  successor. 

••(3)  The  Deputy  Commissioner  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  II 
of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

•"(4)  The  Deputy  Commissioner  shall  per- 
form .such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time 
assign  or  delegate.  The  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  Acting  Commissioner  of  the 
Administration  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Commissioner  and.  unless  the 
President  designates  another  officer  of  the 
Government  as  Acting  Commissioner,  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner". 

SEC.  103.  SOCLU.  SECUIUTY  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

Section  703  (42  U.S.C.  903)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•"SOCIAL  SECURfTY  ADVISORY  BOARD 

'•Establishment  of  Board 
"Sec  703.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  a 
Social  Security  Advisory  Board  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Board"). 
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"Functions  of  the  Board 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner on  policies  related  to  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program 
under  title  II  and  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  under  title  XVI.  Specific 
functions  of  the  Board  shall  include — 

■■(1)  analyzing  the  Nation's  retirement  and 
disability  systems  and  making  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  how  the  old-age.  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  program  and 
the  supplemental  security  income  program, 
supported  by  other  public  and  private  sys- 
tems, can  most  effectively  assure  economic 
security: 

•"(2)  studying  and  making  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams that  provide  health  security  with  pro- 
grams described  in  paragraph  (1): 

""(3)  making  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  policies  that  will  ensure  the  solvency  of 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program,  both  in  the  short-term  and 
the  long-term; 

"•(4)  making  recommendations  to  the 
President  of  candidates  to  consider  In  select- 
ing nominees  for  the  position  of  Commis- 
sioner and  Deputy  Commissioner; 

■■(5)  reviewing  and  assessing  the  quality  of 
service  that  the  Administration  provides  to 
the  public: 

■■(6)  reviewing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  policies  and  regulations 
regarding  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  program  and  the  supplemental 
security  income  program; 

"(7)  Increasing  public  understanding  of  the 
social  security  system; 

"(8)  in  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner, reviewing  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  long-range  research  and 
progra.m  evaluation  plan  for  the  Administra- 
tion;' 

•'(9)  reviewing  and  assessing  any  major 
studies  of  social  security  as  may  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board;  and 

"(10)  conducting  such  other  reviews  anjj  as- 
sessments that  the  Board  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

"Structure  and  Membership  of  the  Board 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  7 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

"(1)  3  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Not  more  than  2  of  such  members 
shall  be  from  the  same  political  party. 

""(2)  2  members  (each  member  from  a  dif- 
ferent political  party)  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  with 
the  ahvice  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance. 

"(3)  2  members  (each  member  from  a  dif- 
ferent political  party)  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

"Terms  of  Appointment 

"(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  6  years,  except  that — 

"(1)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  a  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
and 

"(2)  the  terms  of  service  of  the  members 
initially  appointed  under  this  section  shall 
expire  as  follows: 

•"(A)  The  terms  of  service  of  the  members 
initially  appointed  by  the  President  shall  ex- 
pire as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  nomination.  1  each  at  the  end  of^ 


■  (1)  2  years; 

■"(il)  4  years;  and 

""(ill)  6  years. 

■"(B)  The  terms  of  service  of  members  ini- 
tially appointed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  shall  expire  as  designated 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  nomination.  1  each  at  the  end 
of— 

"(I)  4  years;  and 

"■(li)  6  years. 

""(C)  The  terms  of  service  of  members  ini- 
tially appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  expire  as  designated 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  time  of  nomination.  1  each  at 
the  end  of— 

"(i)  3  years;  and 

'"(11)  5  years. 

"Chairman 

"(e)  A  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man for  a  term  of  4  years,  coincident  with 
the  term  of  the  President,  or  until  the  des- 
ignation of  a  successor. 

"Compensation 

•'(f)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
pensated as  follows: 

"(1)  Members  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal 
to  25  percent  of  the  rate  for  level  III  of  the 
Executive  Schedule. 

"(2)  For  days  when  the  Board  or  any  au- 
thorized subcommittee  of  the  Board  meets, 
members  who  attend  meetings  on  such  days 
(including  travel  time)  shall  receive  addi- 
tional compensation  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  level  III 
of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

•"(3)  While  serving  on  business  of  the  Board 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  members  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  f>ersons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment employed  intermittently. 

'"(4)  Service  on  the  Board  shall  not  be 
treated  as  Federal  service  or  employment  for 
purposes  of  receiving  any  benefits  under 
chapters  83.  84.  and  87  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

""(5)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  elect  cov- 
erage of  a  health  benefits  plan  under  chapter 
89  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Such  a 
member  electing  coverage  shall  have  the  ap- 
plicable employee  contributions  under  sec- 
tion 8906  of  such  title  withheld  from  pay  for 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  Ad- 
ministration shall  pay  the  applicable  Gov- 
ernment contributions  under  such  section 
8906  for  such  member.  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  apply  the  provisions  of  chapter  89  of 
such  title  to  Board  members  electing  cov- 
erage as  provided  under  this  paragraph. 
""Meetings 

■"(g)  The  Board  shall  meet  not  less  than  6 
times  each  year  to  consider  a  specific  agenda 
of  Issues,  as  determined  by  the  Chairman  in 
consultation  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Board. 

"Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 

"(h)  The  Board  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.). 

"Personnel 

"(i)(l)  The  Board  shall,  vfithout  regard  to 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  appoint  a  Staff 
Director  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equiva- 
lent to  a  rat  3  for  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice. 

""(2)  The  Board  is  authorized,  without  re- 
gard to  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  ap- 


point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  addi- 
tional personnel  as  the  Board  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Board. 

■"(3)  In  fixing  the  compensation  of  addi- 
tional personnel  under  paragraph  (2).  the 
Board  shall  not  authorize  that  any  individ- 
ual appointed  under  such  paragraph  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  that  is  greater  than  the 
rate  of  compensation  of  the  Staff  Director 
described  in  paragraph  (1)."' 

"Authorization  of  Appropriation 

"(j)  There  are  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure,  out  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
and  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury,  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  deem  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.". 
SEC.  104.  PERSONNEL;  BUDGETARY  MATTERS; 
SEAL  OF  OFFICE. 

Section  704  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  DUTIES  OF  THE 
COMMISSIONER 

"Personnel 

"Sec  704.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
appoint  such  additional  officers  and  employ- 
ees as  the  Commissioner  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  Act.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  any  other  provision  of  law.  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  shall  be  appointed,  and 
their  compensation  shall  be  fixed,  in  accord- 
ance with  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  may  procure  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  requirements  of 
section  3133  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement shall  authorize  for  the  Administra- 
tion a  total  number  of  Senior  Executive 
Service  positions  which  is  substantially 
greater  than  the  number  of  such  positions 
authorized  In  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  as  of  Immediately  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  Independence  Act  of  1993 
to  the  extent  that  the  greater  number  of 
such  authorized  positions  is  specified  In  the 
comprehensive  work  force  plan  as  estab- 
lished and  revised  by  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (b)(1).  The  total  number  of 
such  positions  authorized  for  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  not  at  any  time  be  less  than  the 
number  of  such  authorized  positions  as  of 
Immediately  before  such  date. 

"Budgetary  Matters 

"(b)(1)  Appropriations  requests  for  staffing 
and  personnel  of  the  Administration  shall  be 
based  upon  a  comprehensive  work  force  plan, 
which  shall  be  established  and  revised  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(2)  Appropriations  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Administration  are  authorized 
to  be  provided  on  a  biennial  basis. 

••(3)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  Adminis- 
tration to  be  available  on  a  contingency 
basis  shall  be  apportioned  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  the  stipulated  contingency,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  (5ommlssloner  and  reported  to 
the  Congress. 

"Employment  Restriction 

"(c)  The  number  of  positions  In  the  Admin- 
istration which  may  be  excepted  from  the 
competitive  service,  on  a  temporary  or  per- 
manent basis,  because  of  the  confidential  or 
policy-determining  character  of  such  posi- 
tions, may  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  equiv- 
alent of  10  full-time  positions. 
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•Seal  of  Office 
••(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  cause  a  seal 
of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Admmistration 
of  such  design  as  the  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove. Judicial  notice  shall  be  Uken  of  such 
seal". 

SEC.  105.  TRANSFERii  TO  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Functions.— There  are  transferred  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  all  func- 
tions carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  the  administration  of 
which  is  vested  In  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration by  reason  of  this  title  and  the 
amendments  made  thereby.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  shall  allocate  such 
functions  in  accordance  with  sections  701. 
702.  703.  and  704  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  this  title). 

(b)  Personnel,  assets.  Etc.— <1)  There  are 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  for  appropriate  allocation 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  in 
the  Social  Security  Administration— 

(A)  the  personnel  employed  in  connection 
with  the  functions  transferred  by  this  title 
and  the  amendments  made  thereby:  and 

(B)  the  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balance  of  ap- 
propriations, authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  employed,  held,  or  used  in 
connection  with  such  functions,  arising  from 
such  functions,  or  available,  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  such  functions. 

(2)  Unexpended  funds  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  originally 
authorized  and  appropriated. 

(3)  Any  individual  who  is  an  employee  of 
the  Department  and  who  was  not  employed 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  in 
connection  with  functions  transferred  oy 
this  title  to  the  Administration,  but  who  was 
so  employed  on  the  day  before  the  date  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  107(a),  may  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration  by  the  Commissioner  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1).  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines such  transfer  to  be  appropriate. 

(4)  Any  individual  who  is  an  employee  of 
the  Department  and  who  was  employed  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  solely 
in  connection  with  functions  transferred  by 
this  title  to  the  Administration,  and  who 
was  so  employed  on  the  day  before  the  date 
established  pursuant  to  section  107(a).  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

(c)  Aboushment  of  Office  of  Commis- 
sioner IN  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.— Effective  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity pursuant  to  section  702  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  amended  by  this  title) — 

(1)  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  abolished:  and 

(2)  section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  the  following: 

■■Commissioner  of  Social  Security.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. "'. 
SEC.  KM.  TRANSITIONAL  RIA.E& 

(a)  TRANSi-noN  Director.— (1)  Within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  a  transition  director  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  who  shall  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  the  Government. 


(2)  The  transition  director  shall  conduct 
activities  necessary  to  ensure  the  transition 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  the 
status  of  an  independent  agency  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government.  In  conduct- 
ing such  activities  before  the  appointment  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  the 
transition  director  shall  consult  regularly 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Upon  such  appointment, 
the  transition  director  shall  conduct  such 
activities  at  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security. 

(3)  The  transition  director  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

(4)  Expenditures  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  out  of  the 
Federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund. 

(b)  Interim  AuTHORrrv  for  appointment 

AND  COMPENSATION.— 

(1)  APPOINTME.Vr  OF  COMMISSIONER —Within 

60  days  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  section  702  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  title).  If  the  appointment  is 
made  pursuant  to  such  section  before  the 
date  established  pursuant  to  section  107(a), 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  shall 
also  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(2)  Other  appointments —At  any  time  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title  any  of  the  other  officers  provided  for  In 
sections  702  and  703  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  amended  by  this  title)  may  be  nomi- 
nated and  appointed,  as  provided  in  such  sec- 
tions. 

(3)  COMPENSA^noN. —Funds  available  to  any 
ofHcial  or  component  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  functions  of 
which  are  transferred  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security  or  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration by  this  title,  may  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  be  used  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  any  officer  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  subsection  until 
such  time  as  funds  for  that  purpose  are  oth- 
erwise available. 

(C)   CONTINUATION    OF   ORDERS,    DETERMINA- 

•noNS.  Rules,  Regulations,  etc.— All  or- 
ders, determinations,  rules,  regulations,  per- 
mits, contracts,  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments (and  ongoing  negotiations  relating  to 
such  collective  bargaining  agreements),  rec- 
ognitions of  labor  organizations,  certificates, 
licenses,  and  privileges— 

(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  promul- 
gated, granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effec- 
tive, in  the  exercise  of  functions  (A)  which 
were  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (or  the  Secretary's  dele- 
gate), and  (B)  which  relate  to  functions 
which,  by  reason  of  this  title,  the  amend- 
ments made  thereby,  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder,  are  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security:  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  immediately  before 
the  date  established  pursuant  to  section 
107(a), 

shall  (to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (1)(B))  continue 
in  effect  according  to  their  terms  until  modi- 
fied, terminated,  suspended,  set  aside,  or  re- 
pealed by  such  Commissioner,  except  that 
any  collective  bargaining  agreement  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  the  date  of  termi- 
nation specified  in  such  agreement. 

(d)  Continuation  of  Pjioceedings.— The 
provisions  of  this  title  (Including  the  amend- 


ments made  thereby)  shall  not  affect  any 
proceeding  pending  before  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  immediately  be- 
fore the  date  established  pursuant  to  section 
107(a).  with  respect  to  functions  vested  (by 
reason  of  this  title,  the  amendments  made 
thereby,  and  regulations  prescribed  there- 
under) in  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, except  that  such  proceedings,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  proceedings  relate  to  such 
functions,  shall  continue  before  such  Com- 
missioner. Orders  shall  be  issued  under  any 
such  proceeding,  appeals  taken  therefrom, 
and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
such  orders,  in  like  manner  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  Issued  in 
any  such  proceeding  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
repealed  by  such  Commissioner,  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(e)  Continuation  of  Surrs— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  af- 
fect suits  commenced  before  the  date  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  107(a):  and 

(2)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  cause  of  action,  and  no  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  commenced  by  or  against 
any  officer  in  such  officer's  official  capacity 
as  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title.  Causes  of  action, 
suits,  actions,  or  other  proceedings  may  be 
asserted  by  or  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  or  such 
official  of  such  Administration  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, and.  in  any  litigation  pending  im- 
mediately before  the  date  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  107(a).  the  court  may  at  any 
time,  on  the  court's  own  motion  or  that  of  a 
party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  (includ- 
ing, where  appropriate,  an  order  for  substi- 
tution of  parties). 

(0  Continuation  of  Penalties.— This  title 
shall  not  have  the  effect  of  releasing  or  ex- 
tinguishing any  criminal  prosecution,  pen- 
alty, forfeiture,  or  liability  incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  function  which  (by  reason  of  this 
title,  the  amendments  made  thereby,  and 
regulations  prescribed  thereunder)  is  vested 
in  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

(g)  Judicial  Review— Orders  and  actions 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  in 
the  exercise  of  functions  vested  in  such  Com- 
missioner under  this  title  (and  the  amend- 
ments made  thereby)  shall  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  orders  had  been 
made  and  such  actions  had  been  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  in 
the  exercise  of  such  functions  immediately 
before  the  date  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 107(a).  Any  statutory  requirements  re- 
lating to  notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the 
record,  or  administrative  review  that  apply 
to  any  function  so  vested  in  such  Commis- 
sioner shall  continue  to  apply  to  the  exercise 
of  such  function  by  such  Commissioner. 

(h)  Exercise  of  Functions— In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  under  this  title,  the 
amendments  made  thereby,  and  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder,  such  Commissioner 
shall  have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such 
functions  Immediately  preceding  the  vesting 
of  such  functions  In  such  Commissioner,  and 
actions  of  such  Commissioner  shall  have  the 
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same  force  and  effect  as  when  exercised  by 
such  Secretary. 

(i)  Report— Within  120  days  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  transition  di- 
rector and  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  sta- 
tus of  the  transition  to  an  independent  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  and  on  any 
significant  internal  restructuring  or  man- 
agement improvements  that  are  proposed  to 
be  undertaken. 

SEC.  107.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  this  title,  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  such  title  shall  take  effect  on 
the  earlier  of— 

(1)  the  date  which  is  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(2)  a  date  designated  by  the  President. 

(b)  Transitional  Rules.— Section  106  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title. 

TTTLE  II— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  201.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLES  II  AND  XVI  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  SEC  URITY  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  II  (42  U.S.C.  401  et 
seq.)  (other  than  section  201.  section  218(d). 
section  231(c),  section  226.  and  section  226A) 
and  title  XVI  (42  U.S.C.  1382  et  seq.)  (other 
than  sections  1614(r)(2)(B)  and  1616<e)(3))  are 
each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking,  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in. "Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices" and  inserting  •■Commissioner  of  Social 
Security": 

(2)  by  striking,  wherever  It  appears  there- 
in, "Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices^'  and  inserting  •'Social  Security  Admin- 
istration": 

(3)  by  striking,  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in, 'Department"  (but  only  if  it  is  not  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  the  words  ■of  Health 
and  Human  Services",  and  only  if  it  is  used 
in  reference  to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services)  and  Inserting  ■■Administra- 
tion": 

(4)  by  striking,  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in, each  of  the  following  words  (but.  in  the 
case  of  any  such  word  only  if  such  word  re- 
fers to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services):  "Secretary".  '"Secretary's^',  •■his". 

"him",  "he",  •■her",  and  "she",  and  inserting 
(in  the  case  of  the  word  "Secretary")  "Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security",  (in  the  case  of 
the  word  "Secretary's")  ■■Commissioner's", 
(in  the  case  of  the  word  "his")  •'the  Commis- 
sioner's", (in  the  case  of  the  word  '•him") 
"the  Commissioner",  (in  the  case  of  the  word 
"her")  ••the  Commissioner  "  or  "the  Commis- 
sioner's", as  may  be  appropriate,  and  (in  the 
case  of  the  words  '■she"  or  "'he")  "the  Com- 
missioner": and 

(5)  by  striking,  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in. "Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954"  and  In- 
serting 'Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986". 

(b)  Amendments  to  Secttion  201.— (l)(A) 
Sections  201(a)(3).  201(a)(4).  201(b)(1),  and 
201(bK2)  (42  U.S.C.  401(a)(3).  401(a)(4). 
401(b)(1).  and  401(b)(2).  respectively)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  '■Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  'Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity": and 

(B)  Sections  201(a)(3)  and  201(b)(1)  (42 
U.S.C.  401(a)(3)  and  401(b)(1).  respectively) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  "such  Sec- 
retary" and  inserting  ■■such  Commissioner". 

(2)  Section  201(c)  (42  U.S.C.  40I(c»  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  'shall 
be  composed  of  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "ex  officio"  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: ■■shall  be  composed  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury,  and   the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  all  ex  officio":  and 

(B)  in  the  fifth  sentence,  by  striking  "The 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security"  and  in- 
serting 'The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security". 

(3)  Section  201(g)(1)(A)  (42  U.S.C. 
401(g)(1)(A))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (i),  by  striking  ■■by  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices" and  inserting  'by  him,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services",  and  by 
striking  ■■by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment" and  inserting  "by  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury"; 

(B)  in  clause  (ii).  by  striking  "method  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Trustees  under  para- 
graph (4)"  and  inserting  "applicable  method 
prescribed  under  paragraph  (4)",  by  striking 
■'the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices" and  inserting  '■the  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services"',  and  by  striking  '•the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'" 
and  inserting  "the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services":  and 

(C)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following:  ""There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture, out  of  any  or  all  of  the  Trust  Funds, 
such  amounts  as  the  Congress  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  pay  the  costs  of  the  part  of  the 
administration  of  this  title  and  title  XVI  for 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
is  responsible,  the  costs  of  title  XVIII  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  is  responsible,  and  the  costs  of  car- 
rying out  the  functions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  specified  in  section  232. 
which  relate  to  the  administration  of  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  clause  (i)  of 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subparagraph.". 

(4)  Section  201(g)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  401(g)(1))  is 
further  amended  by  striking  subparagraph 
(B)  and  inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs: 

""(B)  After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year— 
""(i)  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
shall  determine  (I)  the  portion  of  the  costs, 
incurred  during  such  fiscal  year,  of  adminis- 
tration of  this  title  and  title  XVI  and  of  car- 
rying out  the  functions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  specified  in  section  232. 
which  relate  to  the  administration  of  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(other  than  those  referred  to  in  clause  (i)  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  (A)), 
which  should  have  been  borne  by  the  general 
fund  in  the  Treasury.  (II)  the  portion  of  such 
costs  which  should  have  been  borne  by  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  and  (III)  the  portion  of  such 
costs  which  should  have  been  borne  by  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
and 

""(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  determine  (I)  the  portion  of 
the  costs,  incurred  during  such  fiscal  year,  of 
administration  of  title  XVIII  which  should 
have  been  borne  by  the  general  fund  in  the 
Treasury,  (II)  the  portion  of  such  costs  which 
should  have  been  borne  by  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  (III)  the  por- 
tion of  such  costs  which  should  have  been 
borne  by  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

except     that     the     determination     of     the 
amounts  to  be  borne  by  the  general  fund  in 


the  Treasury  with  respect  to  expenditures 
incurred  in  carrying  out  such  functions  spec- 
ified in  section  232  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
the  applicable  method  prescribed  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection. 

""(C)  After  the  determinations  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  have  been  made  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  jointly  certify  to  the  Manag- 
ing Trustee  the  amounts,  if  any.  which 
should  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  of  the 
other  of  such  Trust  Funds  and  the  amounts. 
If  any.  which  should  be  transferred  between 
the  Trust  Funds  (or  one  of  the  Trust  Funds) 
and  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  each  of  the  Trust  Funds 
and  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury  have 
borne  their  proper  share  of  the  costs,  in- 
curred during  such  fiscal  year,  for  (i)  the 
part  of  the  administration  of  this  title  and 
title  XVI  for  which  the  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  is  responsible,  (ii)  the  part  of 
the  administration  of  this  title  and  title 
XVIII  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  responsible,  and  (ill)  car- 
rying out  the  functions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  specified  in  section  232. 
which  relate  to  the  administration  of  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(other  than  those  referred  to  in  clause  (i)  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  (A)).  The 
Managing  Trustee  shall  transfer  any  such 
amounts  in  accordance  with  any  certifi- 
cation so  made.". 

(5)  Section  201(g)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  401(g)(2))  is 
amended,  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
""established  and  maintained  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services""  and 
inserting  '"maintained  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security"",  and  by  striking  ""Sec- 
retary shall  furnish  "  and  inserting  ""Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  shall  furnish". 

(6)  Section  201(g)(4)  (42  U.S.C.  401(g)(4))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
shall  utilize  the  method  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  as  in  effect  immediately 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  Independence 
Act  of  1993  for  determining  the  costs  which 
should  be  borne  by  the  general  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  specified  in 
section  232,  which  relate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (other  than  those  referred  to  in 
clause  (i)  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)(A)).  If  at  any  time  or  times  thereafter  the 
Boards  of  Trustees  of  such  Trust  Funds  con- 
sider such  action  advisable,  such  Boards  may 
modify  the  method  of  determining  such 
costs."'. 

(7)  Section  201(i)(l)  (42  U.S.C.  401(i)(l))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(iXl)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  accept 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  money  gifts 
and  bequests  made  unconditionally  to  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  or  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  or  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  or  any 
part  or  officer  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
of  such  Funds  or  any  activity  financed 
through  such  Funds.". 

(8)  Subsections  (j)  and  (k)  of  section  201  (42 
U.S.C.  401)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
"Secretary"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing ""Commissioner  of  Social  Security". 

(9)  Section  201(l)(3)(B)(iii)(II)  (42  U.S.C. 
401(l)(3)(BHiii)(II))    is   amended   by   striking 
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•  Secretary"  and  Inserting  •Commissioner  of 
Social  Security". 

(10)  Section  20l(mH3)  (42  U.S.C.  401(m)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  "Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services"  and  inserting  "Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security". 

(11)  Section  201  (42  U  S.C.  401)  is  amended 
by  striking  "Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986" 

(c)  Amendments  to  Section  218.— Section 
218(d)  (42  U.S.C.  418(d))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Secretary"  each  place  it  appears  in 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (7)  and  inserting  "Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security". 

(d)  Amendment  to  Section  231.— Section 
231(c)  (42  use.  431(c))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Secretary  determines"  and  inserting 
"Commissioner  of  Social  Security  and  the 
Secretary  jointly  determine". 

SEC.  20Z.  OTHER  AME^<DMENTS. 

(a)  AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    VII— (1)    Title 

VII  (42  use   901  et  seq  )  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"DUTIES  AND  AUTHORITY  OF  SECRETARY 

"Sec.  712  The  Secretary  shall  perform  the 
duties  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  by  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act.". 

(2)  Section  706  (42  U.S.C.  907)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "disability  insurance  program 
and"  and  inserting  "Advisory  Council  on 
Hospital  and  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  status 
of  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Trust  Fund  in  relation  to  the 
long-term  commitments  oC: 

(B)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  paragraph 
(1)  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  respectively, 
and 

(C)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

■ADVl.SORY  council  ON  HOSPITAL  AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY  MEDICAL  INSURANCE". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  709(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
910(b))  is  amended  by  striking  "(as  estimated 
by  the  Secretary)"  and  inserting  "(for 
amounts  which  will  be  paid  from  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  as  estimated  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  for  amounts  which  will  be  paid  from  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  and  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary)". 

(4)  Sections  709  and  710  (42  U.S.C.  910  and 
911)  are  amended  by  striking  "Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  •Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986". 

(b)  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  XI.— (1»  Section 
1101(a)  (42  use.  1301(a))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(10)  The  term  Administration'  means  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  except 
where  the  context  requires  otherwise". 

(2)  Section  1106(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1306(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  ••(I)  '  after  '•(a)": 

(B)  by  striking  ■•Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  •applicable  agency"; 

(C)  by  striking  •Secretary"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  'head  of  the  applicable 
agency";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 


••(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (b).  the  term  applicable  agency" 
means— 

••(A)  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
with  respect  to  matter  transmitted  to  or  ob- 
tained by  such  Administration  or  matter  dis- 
closed by  such  Administration,  or 

••(B)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  with  respect  to  matter  transmitted 
to  or  obtained  by  such  Department  or  matter 
disclosed  by  such  Department.". 

(3)  Section  1106(b)  (42  U  S.C.  1306(b))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  •Secretary  "  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  ••head  of  the  applicable 
agency";  and 

(B)  by  striking  ■•Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services'  and  inserting  •applicable 
agency". 

(4)  Section  1106(c)  (42  U.S.C.  1306(c))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  SecreUry'  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  •the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  or  the  Secretary  "; 
and 

(B»  by  striking  ••the  Secretary"  each  sub- 
sequent place  It  appears  and  inserting  •such 
Commissioner  or  Secretary". 

(5)  Section  1107(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1307(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  •the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services"  and  inserting 
•  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  or  the 
Secretary". 

(6)  Section  1110  (42  U.S.C.  1310)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)(2),  by  Inserting  •(or 
the  Commissioner,  with  respect  to  any  joint- 
ly financed  cooperative  agreement  or  grant 
concerning  titles  U  or  XVI)'  after  'Sec- 
retary"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(i)  by  striking  ••Secretary""  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  ••Commissioner"",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "•the  Secretary's'^  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  '"the  Commis- 
sioner's"; and 

(C)  by  striking  'he",  "his",  "him",  and 
"hlm-seir"  each  place  they  appear  (except  in 

subsection  (b)(2)(A))  and  inserting  "the  Com- 
missioner", "the  Commissioner"s"",  "the 
Commissioner"",  and  •'himself  or  herselT".  re- 
spectively. 

(7)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  1127 
(42  U.S.C.  1320a-6)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  ••Secretary""  and  inserting  "Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security" 

(8)  Section  1128(0  (42  U.S.C.  1320a-7(r))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  •section  205(g)"' 
the  following:  •'.  except  that,  in  so  applying 
such  sections  and  section  205(1),  any  ref- 
erence therein  to  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  or  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion shall  be  considered  a  reference  to  the 
Secretary  or  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  respectively"". 

(9)  Section  1131  (42  U.S.C.  1320b-l)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  'Secretary""  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  ••Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security""; 

(B)  in  subsection  (aXlMA),  by  adding  "or  " 
at  the  end; 

(C)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  by  striking  "or" 
at  the  end; 

(D)  by  striking  subsection  (aMlMC); 

(E)  by  redesignating  subsection  (a)(2)  as 
subsection  (aK3); 

(F)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)(1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(2)  the  Secretary  makes  a  finding  of  fact 
and  a  decision  as  to  the  entitlement  under 
section  226  of  any  Individual  to  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII, 
or"";  and 


(G)  by  striking  •'he""  in  the  matter  in  sub- 
section (a)  following  paragraph  (3)  (as  so  re- 
designated) and  Inserting  "the  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security"". 

(10)  Section  1155  (42  U.S.C.  1320c-4)  is 
amended  by  striking  "(to  the  same  extent  as 
is  provided  in  section  205(b))"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  "(to  the  same  extent  as 
beneficiaries  under  title  II  are  entitled  to  a 
hearing  by  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity under  section  206(b)).  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 205  shall  apply,  except  that  any  ref- 
erence In  such  subsection  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  or  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  shall  be  deemed  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Secretary  or  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  respectively. 
Where  the  amount  In  controversy  is  $2,000  or 
more,  such  beneficiary  shall  be  entitled  to 
judicial  review  of  any  final  decision  relating 
to  a  reconsideration  described  in  this  sub- 
section."'. 

(11)  Sections  1101,  1106,  1107,  and  1137  (42 
use.  1301,  1306.  1307,  and  1320b-7,  respec- 
tively) are  amended  by  striking  "Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954"  each  place  it  appears 
and  Inserting  ••Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986". 

(c)  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  XVIII. —(1)  Sub- 
sections (a)  and  (f)  of  section  1817  (42  U.S.C. 
13951)  are  amended  by  striking  •Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  ■•Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security^". 

(2)  Section  1840(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1395s(a))  is 
amended — 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  •Sec- 
retary" and  inserting  •Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  regulations 
shall  be  prescribed  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary."";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  and 
inserting  '•Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity"". 

(3)  Section  1872  (42  U.S.C.  139511)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "title  II"  the  following: 

",  except  that,  in  applying  such  provisions 
with  respect  to  this  title,  any  reference 
therein  to  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity or  the  Social  Security  Administration 
shall  be  considered  a  reference  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  respectively"". 

(4)  Section  1869(b)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  1395ff(b)(l)) 
and  the  last  sentence  of  section  1876(c)(5)(B) 
(42  use.  1395mm(c)(5)(B))  are  amended  by 
inserting  after  "section  205(g)'"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  except  that,  in  so  applying  such  sec- 
tions and  section  205(1),  any  reference  there- 
in to  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  or 
the  Social  Security  Administration  shall  be 
considered  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, respectively". 

(5)  Sections  1817,  1862,  and  1886  (42  U.S.C. 
13951.  1395y.  and  1395ww,  respectively)  are 
amended  by  striking  "Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986"", 

(d)  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  XIX.— (1)  Section 
1905(qK2)  (42  U.S.C.  1396d(q)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  "'Secretary'"  and  inserting  "Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security"". 

(2)  Section  1910(b)(2)  (42  U  S.C.  13961(b)(2)) 
Is  amended,  in  the  first  sentence,  by  insert- 
ing after  "section  205(g)  "  the  following:  ', 
except  that,  in  so  applying  such  sections  and 
section  205(1),  any  reference  therein  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  or  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  reference  to  the  Secretary  or  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  re- 
spectively". 
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(e)  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  XX.— Section 
2002(a)(2)(B)  (42  U.S.C.  1397a(a)(2)(B))  is 
amended  by  striking  "Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954""  and  inserting  "Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986". 

(f)  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  5,  UNITED  STATES 

CODE.— Title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  5311  the 
following  new  item: 

"Commissioner,  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration.""; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  5313  the 
following  new  item: 

••Deputy  Commissioner,  Social  Security 
Administration."";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare""  each  place  it  appears  in 
section  8141  and  inserting  ■'Commissioner  of 
Social  Security"". 

(g)  AMENDMENTS  TO  FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OF 
1977.— (1)  Sections  6(C)(3)  and  8(e)(6)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2015(c)(3) 
and  2017(e)(6))  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
"the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  and" 
before  "the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services'". 

(2)  Sections  6(g),  IKj).  and  16(e)  of  such  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  2015(g),  2020(j).  and  2025(e))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  'Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services""  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  'Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity"". 

(3)  Section  11(1)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2020(1))  is  amended  by  adding  ••.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security"  after  •the  Sec- 
retary"'. 

(h)  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  14,  UNITED  STATES 

CODE.— Section  707(e)(3)  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ••Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services'"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  ••Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security"'. 

(1)  AMENDMENTS     TO      INTERNAL      REVENUE 

Code  of  1986— (1)  Subsections  (c)(1),  (c)(2)(E). 
(g)(1),  (g)(2)(A),  and  (g)(2)(B)  of  section  1402  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C. 
1402)  are  amended  by  striking  "Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services'"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  'Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security'". 

(2)  Section  3121(b)(10)(B)  of  such  Code  (26 
U.S.C.  3121(b)(10)(B))  is  amended  by  striking 
••Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services"" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  '•Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security". 

(3)  Section  3127  of  such  Code  (26  U.S.C.  3127) 
is  amended  by  striking  •Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services""  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  •Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity"". 

(4)  Section  6050F(c)(l)(A)  of  such  Code  (26 
U.S.C.  6050F(c)(l)(A))  Is  amended  by  striking 
••Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services" 
and  inserting  ••Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity'". 

(5)  Subsections  (d)  and  (D  of  section  6057  of 
such  Code  (26  U.S.C.  6057)  are  amended  by 
striking  ••Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services""  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 

"Commissioner  of  Social  Security"". 

(6)  Section  6103(1)(5)  of  such  Code  (26  U.S.C. 
6103(1)(5))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  ••Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services'"  and  inserting  ••Social  Se- 
curity Administration '";  and 

(B)  by  striking  ••Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services"  and  inserting  "Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security". 

(7)  Subsections  (d)(3)(C)  and  (e)  of  section 
6402  of  such  Code  (26  U.S.C.  6402)  are  amended 
by  striking  'Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 

•Commissioner  of  Social  Security^". 


(8)  Section  65U(d)(5)  of  such  Code  (26  U.S.C. 
6511(d)(5))  is  amended  by  striking  •'Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services'"  and  insert- 
ing "Commissioner  of  Social  Security  ". 

(j)      AMENDMENTS      TO      TITLE      31.      UNITED 

States  Code.— Section  3720A(n  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
'•Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services"" 
each  place  it  appears  in  and  inserting  ""Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security"". 

(k)  Amendments  to  Title  38.  United 
States  Code —Section  5105  of  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ""Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services""  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity'"; and 

(2)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  the  following  new 
sentence:  ""A  copy  of  each  such  application 
filed  with  either  the  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
missioner, together  with  any  additional  in- 
formation and  supporting  documents  (or  cer- 
tifications thereof)  which  may  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  or  the  Commissioner 
with  such  application,  and  which  may  be 
needed  by  the  other  official  in  connection 
therewith,  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Commissioner  receiving  the  ap- 
plication to  the  other  official."". 

(1)  Amendme.nts  to  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978 —The  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  (5  use.  App.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  9(a)(1),  by  striking  ""and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (U),  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

••(V)  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, the  functions  of  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  of  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  under  title  XVI  of  such  Act; 
and"; 

(2)  in  section  11(1),  by  striking  ••or"  after 
••Commission"  and  inserting  a  semicolon, 
and  by  inserting  after  ••Board;"'  the  follow- 
ing: ••or  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity;"; and 

(3)  in  section  11(2),  by  striking  ••or"'  after 
••Information  Agency,"",  and  by  inserting 
after  "Veterans'  Administration""  the  follow- 
ing: •',  or  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion;". 

SEC.  203.  RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

(a)  References  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.— Whenever 
any  reference  is  made  in  any  provision  of  law 
(other  than  this  Act  or  a  provision  of  law 
amended  by  this  Act),  regulation,  rule, 
record,  or  document  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  with  respect  to 
such  Department"s  functions  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  under  title  XVI  of  such  Act,  such 
reference  shall  be  considered  a  reference  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

(b)  Refere.nces  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services —Whenever 
any  reference  is  made  in  any  provision  of  law 
(Other  than  this  Act  or  a  provision  of  law 
amended  by  this  Act),  regulation,  rule, 
record,  or  document  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  with  respect  to 
such  Secretary "s  functions  under  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
the  supplemental  security  income  program 
dVder  title  XVI  of  such  Act.  such  reference 
shall  be  considered  a  reference  to  the  Com- 
miiisioner  of  Social  Security. 


(c)  References  to  Other  Officers  and 
Employees— Whenever  any  reference  is 
made  in  any  provision  of  law  (other  than  this 
Act  or  a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this 
Act),  regulation,  rule,  record,  or  document 
to  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  respect  to  such  officer  or  employee"s 
functions  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  the  supplemental 
security  income  program  under  title  XVI  of 
such  Act,  such  reference  shall  be  considered 
a  reference  to  the  appropriate  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

SEC.  204.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General  -  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  th  ;)rovisions  of  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  established  pur- 
suant to  section  107(a). 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsections  (0(1).  (f^(2). 
and  (1)  of  section  202  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title.* 


By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Murkowski): 

S.  1561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  chari- 
table contribution  deduction  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  by  whaling  cap)- 
tains  in  support  of  Native  Alaiskan  sub- 
sistence whaling;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

deduction  for  whaling  captains 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  tax  relief  to  Alaska  Native 
whaling  captains  to  help  ensure  that 
they  are  able  to  continue  their  cen- 
turies-old tradition  of  subsistence 
whaling.  This  bill  would  amend  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  a  charitable  deduction  to  those 
Native  captains  who  organize  and  sup- 
port traditional  Native  whaling  activi- 
ties for  their  communities. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  Inupiat 
and  Siberian  Yupik  Eskimos  from  the 
coastal  villages  in  northern  and  west- 
ern Alaska  have  hunted  the  bowhead 
whale.  The  bowhead  whale,  and  the  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  traditional  sub- 
sistence hunt  of  the  whale,  are  a  vital 
part  of  the  cultural  and  religious  tradi- 
tions of  these  Native  Alaskan  commu- 
nities. The  whale  meat  and  muktuk, 
which  is  blubber  and  skin,  from  a  suc- 
cessful hunt  are  distributed  by  the 
whaling  captains  to  their  communities 
to  help  ensure  the  survival  of  the  vil- 
lage throughout  the  long  winter 
months.  In  many  instances,  a  success- 
ful hunt  is  the  lifeline  of  these  coastal 
villages. 

By  tradition,  each  whaling  captain  is 
required  to  pay  all  of  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  subsistence  hunt  out  of 
his  personal  funds.  This  includes  the 
cost  of  providing  the  boats,  fuel.  gear, 
weapons,  ammunition,  food,  and  spe- 
cial clothing  for  their  crews,  and  stor- 
ing the  meat  until  it  is  used.  The  whal- 
ing captain  incurs  significant  expenses 
in  carrying  out  these  activities— aver- 
aging $2,500  to  $5.(X)0  per  captain  per 
year.  Even  though  the  captain  pays 
these    expenses    out    of    his    personal 
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funds,  tradition  dictates  that  the  cap- 
tain must  donate  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  whale  to  the  village  in  order  to 
help  the  community  to  survive.  Each 
captain  retains  a  portion  of  the  whale 
for  personal  consumption,  but  does  not 
benefit  financially  from  the  capture  of 
the  whale. 

In  recent  years.  Native  whaling  cap- 
tains have  been  treating  their  whaling 


underlies  the  total  lifeway  of  these 
communities."  the  IWC  permits  the 
Native  communities  to  land  up  to  41 
bowhead  whales  a  year.  The  IWC  has 
established  this  quota  based  on  exhaus- 
tive documentation  of  the  cultural  and 
subsistence  need  of  the  whaling  vil- 
lages for  each  one  of  these  whales. 

The  whaling  community  has  a  very 
good  working  relationship  with  these 


^xlienses  as"  a  deduction  against  their    °'^*"*^,^'f"^v,t."*^    ^""V'^H^.anL  T.^ 
^  and    NOAA    with    annual    detailed   ac- 


personal  Federal  income  tax  because 
they  donate  the  whale  meat  to  their 
communities,  and  because  their  ex- 
penses have  skyrocketed  due  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  complying  with  Federal 
and  international  requirements  for 
hunting  bowhead  whales.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
[IRSl  has  ruled  that  the  Native  whal- 
ing captains  are  not  entitled  to  deduct 
these  expenses  as  charitable  contribu- 
tions on  their  personal  income  tax  re- 
turns. This  has  caused  an  extreme  fi- 
nancial burden  to  the  whaling  cap- 
tains, whose  average  annual  household 
income  is  less  than  $45,000.  Currently, 
five  cases  are  in  the  appeals  process. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  amend  section  170  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  Native 
Alaskan  subsistence  whaling  captains 
to  deduct  their  expenses  for  whaling 
activities  for  the  community.  It  would 
apply  retroactively  to  currently  pend- 
ing tax  refund  claims  and  tax  years  for 
which  the  statute  of  limitations  has 
not  expired. 

I  believe  this  deduction  is  necessary 
and  justified  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  the  whaling  captains  donate 
their  personal  funds  to  support  an  ac- 
tivity that  is  of  immeasurable  cultural, 
religious,  and  subsistence  importance 
to  the  Inupiat  and  Siberian  Yupik  com- 
munities. Second,  if  the  donations  of 
the  whaling  captain  were  made  to 
Inupiat  community  of  the  North  Slope 
[ICAS).  Alaska  Eskimo  Whaling  Com- 
mission [AEWC].  or  the  communities' 
participating  churches  instead  of  di- 
rectly in  the  form  of  food.  gear,  ammu- 
nition, and  other  essentials,  they 
would  be  tax  deductible.  The  ICAS.  a 
federally  recognized  tribe,  and  the 
AEWC.  a  501(c)(3)  corporation,  are  the 
two  organizations  that  are  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  Native  Alaskan 
subsistence  whaling.  The  effect  of  de- 
nying a  tax  deduction  directly  to  the 
whaling  captains  penalizes  these  Na- 
tive Alaskans  for  adhering  to  tradi- 
tional religious  and  cultural  require- 
ments for  the  subsistence  whale  hunt. 

I  would  note  that  the  subsistence 
hunt  is  carefully  regulated  by  the 
International  Whaling  Commission 
[IWC]  and  the  US.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Local  regulation  of  the  hunt  is 
vested  in  the  Alaska  Eskimo  Whaling 
Commission  [AEWC]  under  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
Acknowledging  that  "whaling,  more 
than  any  other  activity,  fundamentally 


counts  of  bowhead  whale  activity.  The 
North  Slope  Borough  of  Alaska  spends 
approximately  $500,000  to  $700,000  annu 
ally  on  bowhead  whale  and  other  Arc- 
tic marine  research  and  programs  in 
support  of  the  IWC's  efforts. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced today  will  incur  a  very  small 
revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury-  the  cost 
of  this  legislation  based  on  the  exist- 
ence of  150  whaling  captains  is  esti- 
mated at  $230,000  per  year.  I  expect  the 
cost  will  be  significantly  less  because 
not  every  captain  outfits  a  crew  each 
year. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  atten- 
tion and  I  welcome  their  support  of 
this  provision  which  will  help  to  ensure 
that  the  Native  whaling  captains  can 
continue  to  carry  out  the  centuries-old 
traditional  subsistence  whaling  hunt 
for  the  coastal  villages  of  Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator MURKOWSKI  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s  1561 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  CHARITABLE  CONTRlBtTION  DEDUC 
TION  F«)R  CEKTAlN  f3CPENSES  IN- 
CL'RRt:i)  IN  SIPHORT  OF  NATtVE 
ALAiiKAN  StBSISTENi  E  WHALING. 

lai  In  Gknkkai.  Section  170  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  trelalinK  to  chari- 
table, etc..  contributions  and  Kiftsi  is  amend- 
ed by  redesiKnalinB  subsection  (m)  as  sub- 
section (n)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(1)  the  followinK  new  subsection: 

(ml  E.KPENSEs  Paid  By  Ckrtais  Whaling 
Captains  in  Suppokt  of  Nativk  Alaskan 
SUBsisTKNCE  Whaling.— 

••(1)  In  genkral.  -In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  is  recoKnized  by  the  Ala.ska  Eskimo 
WhahnK  Commission  as  a  whalinu  captain 
charKed  with  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
inK  and  carryintf  out  sanctioned  whalinK  ac- 
tivities and  who  enifaKes  In  such  activities 
durin);  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  paraKraph  (2)  (to  the  extent  such 
amount  does  not  exceed  $7. MO  for  the  Uixable 
year)  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this 
section  as  a  charitable  contribution. 

■(2)  Amount  dk.scribkd.  The  amount  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  is  the  atfKregate  of 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  whalinK  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year  in  carryinK  out  sanctioned  whaling 
activities.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  whaling  expenses'  includes 
expenses  for— 

■(A)  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
whaling  boats,  weapons,  and  gear  used  in 
sanctioned  whaling  activities. 


■■(B)  the  supplying  of  food  for  the  crew  and 
other  provisions  for  carrying  out  such  activi- 
ties, and 

■•(C)  storage  and  distribution  of  the  catch 
from  such  activities. 

■■(3)  Sanctioned  whaling  activities —For 
purposes  of  this  3ub.section.  the  term  sanc- 
tioned whaling  activities'  means  subsistence 
bowhead  whale  hunting  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  management  plan  of  the 
Alaska  Eskimo  Whaling  Commission.  " 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  all  uix- 
able years  beginning  before,  on.  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.» 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Alaska.  Senator  Stevens,  which 
would  allow  Native  Alaskan  whaling 
captains  to  deduct  as  a  charitable  de- 
duction their  expenses  related  to  tradi- 
tional whaling  activities.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  is  an  important  step  in 
saving  a  critical  cultural  activity  of 
the  Inupiat  and  Siberian  Yupik  Eski- 
mos, and  I  ask  my  colleagues  for  their 
support. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  cultures 
remaining  in  the  United  States  which 
are  as  tightly  connected  to  their  his- 
torical roots  as  those  of  the  Inupiat 
and  Siberian  Yupik  Eskimos.  The 
whaling  activities  of  the  Native  com- 
munities of  northern  and  western  Alas- 
ka have  their  roots  in  thousands  of 
years  of  tradition,  beginning  well  be- 
fore the  existence  of  this  Nation  or.  in- 
deed, the  arrival  of  Europeans  on  this 
continent. 

As  practiced  in  these  Native  commu- 
nities, whaling  servjs  as  a  method  to 
bring  all  of  the  people  of  a  village  to- 
gether. Everyone  in  the  village  partici- 
pates in  the  hunt  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  every  individual  receives  a 
share  of  the  whales  landed  both  after 
the  landing  and  later,  at  the  festivals 
of  Nalukataq  and  Qagruq.  and  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  In  this 
way.  whaling  continues  to  serve  as  a 
cultural  bridge  spanning  hundreds  of 
generations,  uniting  elders  and  chil- 
dren of  the  villages  together  in  a  com- 
mon effort. 

Unfortunately,  the  increasing  ex- 
penses of  whaling  are  beginning  to 
threaten  the  future  viability  of  the  tra- 
dition. Whaling  captains,  who  by  tradi- 
tion are  responsible  for  acquiring  and 
maintaining  the  equipment  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  traditional  whaling 
activities,  are  beginning  to  question 
whether  they  can  continue  to  bear  the 
costs  of  whaling,  which  can  approach 
several  thousand  dollars  in  a  single 
year. 

This  bill,  which  would  allow  those 
captains  the  ability  to  deduct  the  ex- 
penses associated  with  whaling  from 
their  personal  income  tax  returns  as 
charitable  deductions,  will  help  assure 
that  this  centuries  old  tradition  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  economic  demands 
placed  on  it  during  the  20th  century. 
The  estimated  annual  cost  of  this  bill 
is.  I  might  add.  only  $230,000. 
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I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  to  ensure  the  sur- 
vival of  a  way  of  life  thousands  of  years 
old,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  for  their 
support.* 


By  Mr.  FEINGOLD: 
S.  1562.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Uni- 
formed    Services     University     of    the 
Health  Sciences;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

termination  of  uniformed  services 
university  of  health  sciences 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  S.  1562.  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  Termination  and  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1993.  legislation 
that  will  terminate  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  [USUHS]. 

According  to  estimates  provided  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  in  its 
1993  report  on  options  for  reducing  the 
deficit,  elimination  of  USUHS  would 
result  in  savings  of  roughly  $300  mil- 
lion over  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  USUHS  is  a  medical 
school  run  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Along  with  the  Health  Profes- 
sionals Scholarship  Program  and  other 
sources,  including  volunteers,  it  pro- 
vides new  physicians  for  the  military. 

Created  in  1972,  USUHS  was  intended 
to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  military's 
physician  requirements.  Today, 

USUHS  only  accounts  for  a  fraction  of 
the  Department's  needs — less  than  9 
percent  in  1991  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

In  the  report  of  the  National  Per- 
formance Review  released  last  month, 
■Vice  President  Gore  called  for  the 
closing  of  USUHS  as  part  of  an  overall 
effort  to  reinvent  Government  by  mak- 
ing it  work  better  and  cost  less.  The  re- 
port urged  closing  the  facility  and  in- 
stead rely  upon  the  other  sources  that 
currently  supply  the  great  majority  of 
our  military's  need  for  new  physicians. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  cut  spend- 
ing. According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences  is 
the  most  expensive  source  of  physi- 
cians for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
costing  $562,000  per  person.  4  times  as 
much  as  physicians  obtained  under  the 
scholarship  program,  and  10  to  40  times 
as  much  as  physicians  obtained  from 
the  Financial  Assistance  Program  and 
the  Volunteers  Program. 

As  we  ask  farmers,  veterans,  and  the 
elderly  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  attack 
our  Federal  deficit,  we  can  hardly  jus- 
tify continuing  a  program  when  there 
are  less  expensive  alternatives  that  get 
the  job  done. 

This  legislation  would  terminate 
USUHS  with  the  graduation  of  the  last 
class  to  enter  the  school  after  enact- 
ment. With  no  increase  in  any  of  the 
other  alternative  sources  of  new  physi- 
cians,  the  measure  would  reduce   the 


supply  of  incoming  Department  of  De- 
fense physicians  by  less  than  10  per- 
cent, according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  a  reduction  that  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  reduction  of 
our  overall  forces. 

Mr.  President,  eliminating  USUHS 
would  make  sense  even  if  we  were  not 
facing  a  $4  trillion  Federal  debt.  Vice 
President  Gore's  report  of  the  National 
Performance  Review  lists  as  its  first 
priority  eliminating  obsolete  and  du- 
plicative programs.  USUHS  certainly 
fits  that  description. 

The  rationale  behind  the  creation  of 
USUHS  may  have  been  well-inten- 
tioned 20  years  ago,  but  a  history  of 
high  costs  compared  to  the  alternative 
sources  of  new  physicians  no  longer 
justifies  continued  support  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

Elimination  of  USUHS  wais  part  of 
the  82  point  plan  I  developed  during  my 
campaign  for  U.S.  Senate  to  eliminate 
the  Federal  deficit,  as  well  as  part  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Vice 
President's  National  Performance  Re- 
view. It  has  been  an  annual  item  in  the 
CBO  report  on  options  for  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit.  In  1990,  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  phase  the  pro- 
gram out  by  1995,  but  the  provision  un- 
fortunately did  not  survive  conference. 

Again,  this  year,  the  House  included 
language  in  the  committee  report  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  directing  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  submit  a  report  by  January 
15,  1994  on  the  actions  it  will  take,  and 
the  dollars  saved,  to  close  USUHS 
within  5  years. 

Consistent  with  that  directive,  this 
legislation  begins  the  process  of  clos- 
ing USUHS.  I  look  forward  to  reading 
the  Department  of  Defense's  report  on 
how  best  to  close  down  USUHS,  and 
certainly  will  consider  any  of  their  rec- 
ommendations that  may  need  to  be  in- 
corporated into  this  legislation. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  May  30,  1991,  enti- 
tled, "Military's  Medical  School  Hangs 
on  Despite  High  Cost,"  describes  the 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money  resulting 
from  continued  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  along  with  this  article  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1562 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences 
Termination  and  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1993  ". 


SEC.  2.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES university  of  the  HEALTH 
SCIENCES. 

(A)  Termination.— <l)  The  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences  is  ter- 
minated. 

(2KA)  Chapter  104  of  the  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitle  A  of  such  title,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  part  III  of  such  subtitle,  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  104. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  termination  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  such  subsection,  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  graduation  from  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  of  the  last  class  of  students  that  en- 
rolled in  such  university  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  30.  1991) 
MiLrTARY's  Medical  School  Hangs  on  De- 

sprrE  High  Cost:  Pentagons  $462,513  Per 

Student  Is  About  Four  Times  the  Cost  of 

Private  Training 

(By  Harry  Nelson) 

How  much  money  does  it  take  to  train  a 
physician  in  America?  About  $115,000  over 
four  years,  if  the  candidate  attends  one  of 
the  nation's  126  private  medical  schools.  Or 
$462,513  if  he— or  she — goes  to  the  medical 
school  that  is  run  by  the  Pentagon. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  no  shortage  of  doc- 
tors— and  when  the  federal  government  is 
desperate  to  save  money  anywhere  it  cian — 
you  would  think  that  such  excessive  costs 
would  make  the  military  medical  school  a 
prime  target  for  congressional  budget  cut- 
ters. Indeed,  the  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
sity of  the  Health  Sciences  in  Bethesda.  Md.. 
for  a  time  was  slated  to  be  closed. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  $72-mil- 
lion-a-year  medical  complex,  created  in  1972 
ostensibly  to  provide  physicians  for  the  var- 
ious armed  services,  has  proved  to  be  a 
nightmare  of  bureaucracy  and  cost  overruns. 

A  study  by  the  Pentagon  disclosed  "a  host 
of  unacceptable  personnel  and  managerial 
practices"  involving  affirmative  action  prob- 
lems and  nepotism.  A  House  subcommittee, 
angry  over  apparent  abuses  in  an  AIDS  pro- 
gram, attempted  to  phase  out  the  school  by 
1995. 

But  the  university  once  again  has  been 
given  a  congressional  reprieve  and  may  be  on 
the  way  to  becoming  Washington's  most  visi- 
ble textbook  example  of  a  federal  boondoggle 
that  no  one  can  eliminate. 

"AH  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  uni- 
versity is  fundamentally  more  expensive 
*  *  *  and  that  (the  Pentagon)  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  any  compelling  reason  to 
keep  the  school  open."  says  Rep.  Martin 
Olav  Sabo  (D-Minn.),  a  member  of  the  House 
defense  appropriations  panel. 

Critics  point  out  that,  despite  all  the 
money  that  Congress  has  poured  into  the 
school,  private  medical  colleges  still  are  the 
Defense  Department's  biggest  source  of  mili- 
tary physicians. 

The  military  medical  school  graduates  150 
to  160  physicians  a  year.  In  contrast,  last 
year  a  Pentagon-sponsored  scholarship  pro- 
gram at  civilian  schools  provided  more  than 
1.100  physicians  to  the  military,  and.  with  a 
companion  program,  it  has  4.085  more  in 
training.  The  cost:  $114  million  a  year  for 
both. 

Defenders  of  the  institution  contend  that 
the  gap  between  per-student  expenses  for  the 
military  medical  school  and  private  medical 
schools  may  be  less  than  published  figures 
suggest. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  figures  coverinsr  pri- 
vate medical  schools  reflect  only  the  tuition 
costs  and  do  not  include  subsidies  from  other 
sources,  includinx  the  federal  government  it- 
self. 

And  they  argue  that  the  military  medical 
school  is  the  only  medical  school  that  pro- 
vides training  in  the  treatment  of  such  spe- 
cialties as  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
and  on  high-velocity  missile  injuries,  combat 
stress  and  tropical  medicine— all  of  which 
proved  valuable  in  the  Gulf  War. 

Even  so,  critics  contend  that  the  Penta- 
gons  competing  scholarship  program,  which 
sends  students  to  private  medical  colleges, 
manages  to  educate  military  physicians  at  a 
far  lower  cost  than  the  military  school  and 
could  provide  si)ecialized  training  under  con- 

With  the  military  campus,  ■all  the  costs 
are  real  and  all  the  benefits  are  theoretical.  " 
Sabo  asserts. 

But  there  is  no  secret  why  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  has  survived  its  first  few 
years  of  operation  It  was  a  favorite  of  the 
late  F.  Edward  Hebert  (D-La.>.  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  during 
most  of  the  1970s  And  what  Hebert  wanted. 
Hebert  generally  got  In  fact,  the  military 
medical  school  itself  is  named  after  Hebert 
now. 

And  Hill-watchers  say  that  last  year  the 
university  was  saved  from  oblivion  when  ad- 
vice columnist  Ann  lenders  published  a 
laudatory  letter  about  the  school,  written  by 
its  own  public  relations  officer 

According  to  congressional  staffers,  the 
Landers  column  engendered  thousands  of  let- 
ters to  lawmakers,  who  then  pushed  to  re- 
verse the  subcommittee's  decision  that 
would  have  phased  out  the  institution 

In  the  meantime,  the  Pentagon  has  taken 
steps  that  it  says  are  designed  to  cure  the  in- 
stitution's ills,  placing  it  directly  under  De- 
fense Department  control  (rather  than  under 
the  aegis  of  a  separate  board  I  and  reorganiz- 
ing Its  personnel  practices. 

But  the  S462.513  cost  per  graduate  remains 
unchanged 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  1563.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
employees  who  are  subject  to  a  plant 
closing  or  mass  layoff  because  their 
work  is  transferred  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try that  hais  low  wages  or  unhealthy 
working  conditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

AMKRICAN    lOB.S  I'ROTKCTION  ACT 

•  Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  American  Jobs  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1993.  This  legislation  ad- 
dresses the  concern  I  share  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  about  American  busi- 
nesses moving  their  operations  out  of 
the  country  to  capitalize  on  cheap 
labor.  It  is  time  to  make  these  corpora- 
tions take  responsibility  for  the  disas- 
trous effects  that  such  relocations  have 
on  their  workers. 

Let  me  outline  the  problem.  Amer- 
ican corporations  are  being  lured  out  of 
the  country  with  the  promise  of  low- 
wage  replacements  for  American  labor 
For  example,  we  have  already  lost  over 
700,000  American  jobs  to  Mexico— good 
manufacturing  jobs.  The  Big  Three 
auto  companies-  Ford.  Chrysler,  and 
GM— have  over  70  plants  in  Mexico,  and 
the  list  of  corporations  already  operat- 
ing down  there  is  expensive. 


There  are  those  who  endorse  the 
practice  of  American  firms  exploiting  a 
low  wage  labor  force.  They  claim  that 
the  United  States  must  encourage  the 
transfer  of  labor-intensive  production 
to  low-wage  countries  if  we  are  to  re- 
main competitive  in  the  global  econ- 
omy. This  claim  is  at  the  heart  of  our 
current  economic  debate  over  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA)— and  is,  I  believe,  fundamen- 
tally false. 

America  must  make  a  choice.  We 
must  decide  which  is  in  our  best  inter- 
est^high  skills  or  low  wages.  I  believe 
that  American  corporations  must  in- 
vest in  a  high-skill,  high-wage  work 
force  which  produces  innovative  high- 
quality  goods.  This  is  how  we  maintain 
a  strong  position  in  the  global  mar- 
ket—not through  the  chimera  of  lower 
and  lower  wages  and  lower  and  lower 
standards  of  living. 

NAFTA  embodies  this  choice.  While 
there  are  currently  few  obstacles  that 
prevent  United  States  firms  from  relo- 
cating in  Mexico,  enactment  of  the 
NAFTA  would  accelerate  the  shift  of 
manufacturing  to  Mexico  and  lock  us 
into  the  low-wage  track. 

Just  look  at  the  grave  hourly  wage 
disparities  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  In  1992.  the  average  hourly 
watge  for  United  States  manufacturing 
workers,  including  benefits,  was  $16.17 
an  hour— the  comparable  figure  for  the 
Mexican  worker  was  only  $2.35  an  hour. 
In  the  maquiladora  areas  of  Mexico, 
where  there  has  been  a  massive  buildup 
of  companies  that  have  left  America 
and  gone  to  Mexico,  the  average  wage 
is  actually  lower.  Wages  in  the 
maquiladora  areas  average  $165  an 
hour.  Incredibly,  while  the  minimum 
wage  in  America  is  $4.35.  in  Mexico  it  is 
actually  less  than  60  cents  an  hour.  By 
attempting  to  integrate  these  two 
economies  with  such  disparate  wage 
rates,  NAFTA  pushes  the  United  States 
farther  and  farther  down  the  low  wage 
path. 

I  am  introducing  the  American  Jobs 
Protection  Act  to  change  the  disas- 
trous course  we  have  been  on  for  the 
past  12  years  and  stop  the  mass  migra- 
tion of  American  jobs  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, lured  by  low-wage  labor.  This 
legislation  is  similar  to  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  my  colleague  from  Michigan,  Wil- 
liam FoRP  Under  this  legislation,  com- 
panies would  face  the  full  costs  of  their 
actions,  which  are  currently  shifted  to 
the  general  taxpaying  public.  This 
would  thereby  lessen  the  incentives  of 
shifting  jobs  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  applies  to  any  business  with 
25  or  more  employees  that  transfers  at 
least  12  U.S.  jobs  to  a  foreign  country 
where  wages  are  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  average  wage  in  the  United  States. 
Specifically,  the  legislation  requires 
employers  to: 


First,  give  at  least  6  months  advance 
notice  of  job  loss  to  employees  and  af- 
fected State  and  local  communities; 

Second,  pay  severance  equal  to  4 
weeks'  pay  for  each  year  of  employ- 
ment with  the  employer; 

Third,  continue  health  care  benefits 
previously  provided  to  employees  for  18 
months; 

Fourth,  provide  5  years'  credit  of  re- 
tirement benefits; 

Fifth,  pay  up  to  $10,000  reimburse- 
ment for  retraining,  job  search,  and  re- 
location expenses; 

Sixth,  provide  incentive  payments 
equal  to  25  percent  of  1  weeks'  wages 
for  each  week  the  employee  is  in  a  job 
training  program;  and 

Seventh,  reimburse  the  community 
for  any  tax  abatements  or  other  eco- 
nomic development  incentives. 

Under  this  legislation,  employees, 
their  representatives.  State,  and  local 
communities  or  the  Department  of 
Labor  could  sue  for  enforcement.  In- 
jured parties  could  collect  back  pay. 
consequential  damages.  liquidated 
damages,  and  attorney  fees.  Injunctive 
relief  would  be  available  if  require- 
ments of  the  statute  are  not  met.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  prohibited  from  contracting 
for  goods  or  services  produced  abroad 
in  violation  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  President.  I  remain  confident  in 
the  ability  of  the  American  work  force 
to  succeed  in  a  competitive  global  mar- 
ketplace. We  must  make  certain  that 
our  workers  are  given  the  chance  to 
continue  competing  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently. The  American  Jobs  Protec- 
tion Act  will  ensure  that  our  workers 
are  given  that  chance-  not  summarily 
dismissed  in  the  mistaken  flight  to- 
ward lower  wages.  We  owe  it  to  our 
country  and  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
test  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcori)  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
orderd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  1.563 
Br  If  enacted  ft«  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  Tm.E. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■American 
Jobs  Protection  Act  ". 
SEC.  2.  riNDlNCS  AND  PURPOSES. 

la)  FlNDlNCs  The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  During  the  last  2  decades,  millions  of 
jobs  in  the  United  States  have  been  trans- 
ferred by  busines.ses  to  foreign  countries  to 
take  advantage  of  the  low  w.-iges  and  lack  of 
labor  standards  in  those  countries 

(2i  Millions  of  additional  jobs  in  the  United 
Slates  are  at  risk  of  such  a  transfer  during 
the  I990's.  particularly  if  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Tiaile  .Agreement  is  approved  by 
the  Congies.s. 

(3i  The  threat  of  the  transfer  of  work  to 
low-wage  foreign  countries  supprp.s.ses  wages 
and  benefits  to  workers  in  the  United  .Stales 
and  thereby  lessens  the  purchasing  power  of 
middle  class  families  in  the  United  Stales 
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(4)  The  transfer  of  jobs  to  low-wage  foreign 
countries  Imposes  a  severe  burden  upon  the 
individual  workers  who  are  dislocated  by 
such  transfers  and  the  communities  that  are 
affected  by  such  transfers. 

(5i  The  provision  of  income,  continued 
health  .and  pension  benefits,  and  job  training 
assistance  to  such  dislocated  workers  would 
significantly  ease  the  burdens  caused  by  the 
transfer  of  jobs  to  low-wage  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

(6)  The  transfer  of  jobs  to  take  advantage 
of  the  low  wages  and  lack  of  labor  standards 
in  foreign  countries  is  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  because  such 
transfers  are  based  on  the  incorrect  premise 
that  the  employees  of  businesses  constitute 
a  cost  to  be  lowered  and  not  an  asset  that 
should  be  developed  and  utilized. 

(7)  The  best  chance  for  the  United  States 
to  meet  international  competition  in  the  fu- 
ture is  to  focus  on  a  competitive  strategy 
that  emphasizes  high-w.-ige.  high-skill  em- 
ployment as  oppo.sed  to  employment  that 
competes  internationally  on  the  basis  of  low 
wages. 

(b)  Pl'ri>oses.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  discourage  the  transfer  of  work  to 
low-wage  foreign  countries;  and 

(2)  to  require  businesses  that  transfer  work 
to   low-wage   foreign   countries   to   mitigate 
the  costs  of  the  dislocation  to  workers  and 
communities  subject  to  that  dislocation. 
SEC.  3.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  following 
definitions  apply: 

(1)  AKKl'X-rKD  KMl'l.OYKES  — The  term  ■af- 
fected employees  "  means  employees  who 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  experience  an 
employment  loss  .is  a  consequence  of  a  pro- 
po.sed  plant  closing  or  mass  layoff. 

(2i  EMi'i.oYKK  The  term  -employer" 
me.ins  any  business  enterprise  that  em- 
ploys - 

(A)  25  or  more  employees,  excluding  part- 
time  employment:  or 

(B)  25  or  more  employees  who  in  the  aggre- 
gate work  at  least  1.000  hours  per  week. 
Such  term  includes  all  business  entities  that 
have  substantial  ownership  interest,  sub- 
stantial management  authority  or  substan- 
tial control  over  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  employees  at  a  site  of  em- 
ployment subject  to  an  employment  loss. 

(3)  Emi'I.oymknt  loss.  The  term  'employ- 
ment loss  "  means — 

(Ai  an  employment  termination,  other 
than  a  discharge  for  cause,  voluntary  depar- 
ture, or  retirement; 

(B)  a  layoff  exceeding  6  months; 

(C)  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  of  more 
than  50  percent  during  each  month  of  any  6- 
month  period;  or 

(D>  a  reduction  in  salary  of  more  than  33 
percent  during  each  month  of  any  6-monlh 
period. 

(41  Giioi;p  HKALTH  PLAN— The  term  -group 
health  plan"  means  an  employee  welfare 
benefit  plan  providing  medical  care  (as  de- 
fined in  section  213(d)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986)  to  participants  or  bene- 
ficiaries or  dependents,  directly  or  through 
insurance,  reimbursement,  or  otherwise. 

(5)  L(x;ation  A.s.-^isTANCK.-The  term  "loca- 
tion assistance  "  includes  any  subsidy,  infra- 
structure development  or  improvement,  tax 
relief,  site  preparation  assistance,  hiring  and 
training  a.ssistanco.  or  other  economic  bene- 
fit offered  by  a  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment to  induce  an  employer  to  locate  at.  re- 
main at.  or  expand  its  operations  at  a  site  of 
employment  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision. 


(6)  Mass  layoff— The  term  'mass  layoff 
means  a  reduction  in  force  that — 

(A)  is  not  the  result  of  a  plant  closing;  and 

(B)  results  in  an  employment  loss  at  a.  sin- 
gle site  of  employment,  or  one  or  more  fa- 
cilities or  operating  units  within  a  single 
site  of  employment,  during  any  30-day  period 
for  at  least  12  employees  (excluding  any 
part-time  employees). 

(7)  Paiit-ti.mk  k.mim.oyef..— The  term  ■part- 
time  employee  "  means  an  employee  who  is 
employed  for  an  average  of  fewer  than  20 
hours  per  week  or  who  has  been  employed  for 
fewer  than  6  of  the  12  months  preceding  the 
date  on  which  notice  is  required. 

(8)  Plant  closing.— The  term  ■plant  clos- 
ing "  means  the  permanent  or  temporary 
shutdown  of  a  single  site  of  emplo.vment.  or 
one  or  more  facilities  or  operating  units 
within  a  single  site  of  employment,  if  the 
shutdown  results  in  an  employment  loss  at 
the  single  site  of  employment  during  any  30- 
day  period  for  12  or  more  employees,  exclud- 
ing part-time  employees. 

(9i  Secrktary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(10)  Site  of  emi'LOYMENT.  The  term  "site 
of  employment"  means  any  factory,  mine, 
business  office,  facility,  or  other  operating 
unit,  or  the  functional  equivalent  thereof. 
SEC.  4.  LIMrrATION  ON  WORK  TRANSFER  TO 
LOW  WAGE  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

(a)  In  General— .\n  employer  may  not  im- 
plement a  plant  closing  or  m.iss  layoff  at  a 
site  of  employment  due  to  a  transfer  of  work 
to  a  low-wage  foreign  country  which  occurs 
1  year  before  or  after  such  closing  or  ma.ss 
layoff  (as  described  in  .subsection  (b))  unless 
the  employer  provides  notice  at  least  180 
days  l)efore  such  closing  or  mass  La.yoff  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  5  and  provides  l)enefits 
to  employees  in  accordance  with  section  6. 

(b)  Transfer  of  Work  De.scrihed.— 

(1)  In  oeneral.  Except  as  provided  in 
par.agraph  (2).  work  shall  be  considered  to  be 
transferred  to  a  low-wage  foreign  countr.v  for 
purpo.ses  of  subsection  (a)  if  the  employer— 

(A)  increases  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed at  one  or  more  sites  of  employment 
in  one  or  more  low-wage  foreign  countries 
and  such  work  is  substantially  similar  to  the 
work  performed  at  the  site  of  employment 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a);  or 

(B)  increases  the  amount  of  products  or 
services  th.at  are  imported  from  one  or  more 
low-w.ige  foreign  countries  and  such  prod- 
ucts or  services  are  substantially  similar  to 
the  products  or  services  produced  or  provided 
at  the  site  of  employment  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a). 

(2)  ExcEiTioN.  If  an  employer  who  orders 
a  plant  closing  or  m.iss  layoff  at  a  site  of  em- 
ployment referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  proves 
that  the  increase  in  - 

(.•\)  work  (described  in  paragraph  (1)(A)) 
that  is  performed  in  a  low-wage  foreign 
country;  or 

(B)  products  or  services  (described  in  para- 
graph (li(B)i  that  are  imported  to  the  United 
States  from  a  low-wage  foreign  country. 

is  not  related  to  the  plant  closing  or  mass 
layoff  at  such  site  of  employment,  the  em- 
ployer shall  not  be  required  to  provide  notice 
in  accordance  with  section  5  or  benefits  to 
the  employees  in  .accordance  with  section  6. 

(3)  Construction.  -  For  purjxises  of  para- 
graph (1).  if  an  increase  described  in  such 
paragraph  is  carried  out  by  any  person  that 
owns  at  least  10  percent  of  an  employer  de- 
scrilwd  in  subsection  (a)  or  by  any  person.  10 
percent  of  which  is  owned  by  such  employer, 
such  employer  shall  be  considered  to  have 
carried  out  such  increase. 

(C)  PliBLICATION  IN  THE  FEDERAL  REG- 
ISTER.—The  Secretary  shall  publish  annually 


in  the  Federal  Register  the  name  of  each 
low-wage  foreign  country  as  defined  in  sub- 
section (d).  .IS  determined  under  regulations 
developed  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Low-Wage  Foreign  Country  De- 
fined—For  purpo.ses  of  this  section,  the 
term  "low-wage  foreign  country"  means— 

(1)  .T.  country  in  which  the  average  wage  is 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  average  w.age  in 
the  United  States,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary; or 

(2)  a  country  in  which  the  employment 
standards  relating  to  the  payment  of  over- 
time compensation,  child  labor,  or  employee 
safety  and  health  that  are  in  effect  and  en- 
forced in  such  country  are  substantially  less 
effective  than  the  standards  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U  S  C.  201  et 
.seq.)  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  (29  use  651  et  seq).  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary 

SEC.  5.  NOTICE  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) In  General  — 

(1)  Recipients  of  notice— An  employer 
who  implements  a  plant  closing  or  m.iss  lay- 
off subject  to  section  4  shall  provide  written 
notice  of  such  closing  or  mass  Layoff— 

(A)  to  each  repre.sent.ative  of  the  affected 
employees  as  of  the  time  of  the  notice  or.  if 
there  is  no  such  representative  at  that  time, 
to  each  affected  employee:  and 

(B)  to  the  State  dislocated  worker  unit 
(designated  or  created  under  title  HI  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1651 
et  .seq.))  and  the  chief  elected  official  of  the 
unit  of  local  government  within  which  such 
closing  or  layoff  is  to  occur. 

(2)  SrEciAL  RULE  FOR  RECIPIENTS.  — If  there 
is  more  than  one  such  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, the  unit  of  local  government  that  the 
employer  shall  notify  is  the  unit  of  local 
government  to  which  the  emplo.ver  pays  the 
highest  taxes  for  the  year  preceding  the  year 
for  which  the  determination  is  made. 

(b)  Contents  of  Notice.  -The  notice  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  shall  include  a 
statement  of— 

( 1 )  the  nature  of  the  site  of  employment  at 
which  the  plant  closing  or  m.ass  Layoff  is  to 
he  undertaken: 

(2)  the  re,a.sons  for  undertaking  such  plant 
closing  or  m.ass  Layoff: 

(3)  an.v  alternative  to  undertaking  such 
plant  closing  or  mass  layoff; 

(4)  any  request  made  by  the  emplo.ver  to  a 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government  for 
location  a.ssistance  to  avoid  such  plant  clos- 
ing or  ma.ss  layoff  with  respect  to  such  site 
of  employment: 

(5)  the  estimated  extent  of  the  employment 
loss  within  the  employer  that  will  result 
from  such  plant  closing  or  mass  layoff; 

(6)  any  plan  to  minimize  the  effects  of  such 
plant  closing  or  m.ass  layoff  on  employees  at 
such  site  of  employment  and  on  any  unit  of 
local  government  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  geographical  area  in  which  the  site  of 
employment  is  located: 

(7)  the  economic  circumstances  of  such  site 
of  employment,  including  the  level  of  profit- 
ability of  operations  at  the  site  of  employ- 
ment, and  any  plans  for  future  investment, 
employment,  and  production  at  the  site  of 
employment: 

(8)  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  feasibility  of  transferring  em- 
ployees affected  by  such  plant  closing  or 
mass  layoff  to  other  sites  of  employment  of 
the  employer:  and 

(9)  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  employ- 
ees who  will  suffer  an  employment  loss  as  a 
result  of  such  plant  closing  or  mass  layoff. 
SEC.  6.  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS. 

(a)  IN  General.— An  employer  shall  pro- 
vide the  following  benefits  to  each  employee 
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who  suffers  an  employment  loss  due  to  a 
plant  closing  or  mass  layoff  subject  to  sec- 
tion 4: 

(1)  Severance  pay— Severance  pay  equal 
to  the  product  of— 

(A)  the  amount  equal  to  4  weeks  wages  of 
the  employee,  calculated  at  the  average 
wage  that  the  employee  received  in  the  final 
26  weeks  of  employment  with  the  employer; 
and 

(B)  the  number  of  years  the  employee  was 
employed  by  the  employer. 

(2)  Health  care  BENEPrrs.— Continuation 
of  benefits  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  group  health  plan  previously  pro- 
vided to  the  employee  for  the  period  ending 
18  months  after  the  date  of  the  plant  closing 
or  mass  layoff. 

(3)  REIMBURSEMENT    FOR    RETRAINING    AND 

RELATED  EXPENSES.— Reimbursement  (not  to 
exceed  $10,000)  for  retraining,  job  search,  and 
relocation  expenses  incurred  during  the  pe- 
riod ending  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  no- 
lice  of  the  plant  closing  or  mass  layoff. 

(4)  Training  incentive  payments.— Incen- 
tive payments  equal  to  25  percent  of  1  week's 
wages  of  the  employee  (calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1)(A))  for  each  week 
during  which  the  employee  participates  in  a 
job  training  program  during  the  period  end- 
ing 2  years  after  the  date  of  the  notice  of  the 
plant  closing  or  mass  layoff. 

(5)  Retirement  benefits.— In  any  case  in 
which,  as  of  the  date  of  the  plant  closing  or 
mass  layoff,  the  employee  is  a  participant  in 
an  employee  pension  benefit  plan  (as  defined 
in  section  3(2)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1002(2)))  and  has  attained  an  age  that  is  at  or 
above  5  years  before  early  or  normal  retire- 
ment age  (as  defined  in  section  3<24)  of  such 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1002(24))  under  the  plan,  bene- 
fits that  are  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  ben- 
efit accruals  that  would  occur  under  the  plan 
if  the  employee  had  continued  in  full-time 
service  under  the  plan  for  5  years  after  such 
date  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  and  had  made 
all  required  contributions  for  such  period. 

(b)  Establishment  of  Employee  Ac- 
count— 

(1)  In  general.— An  employer  who  imple- 
ments a  plant  closing  or  mass  layoff  subject 
to  section  4  shall  establish  an  employee  ben- 
efit account  into  which  the  employer  shall 
make  payments  sufficient  to  fund  the 
amount  of  the  benefits  to  be  provided  under 
subsection  (a). 

(2)  Management  of  account— The  account 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  man- 
aged by  5  individuals,  of  whom — 

(A)  2  individuals  shall  be  selected  by  the 
employer; 

(B)  2  individuals  shall  be  selected  by  the  af- 
fected employees;  and 

(C)  1  individual  shall  be  selected  by  the  4 
Individuals  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B). 

(3)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  with  respect  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  management  of  accounts 
under  this  subsection. 

SEC.  7.  restriction  ON  EMPLOYER  TO  ENTER 
INTO  C0NTRA("T  with  THE  INTTED 
STATES  FOR  FAXLLRE  TO  PROVIDE 
NOTICE  OR  BENEETTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Elxcept  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  an  employer  who  implements 
a  plant  closing  or  mass  layoff  subject  to  sec- 
tion 4  and  does  not  provide  the  notice  or  ben- 
efits in  accordance  with  section  5  or  6.  re- 
spectively, may  not  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  for  the  provision  of 
products  or  services  that  were  involved  in 
the  work  transfer  described  in  section  4  or 


that  are  substantially  similar  to  such  prod- 
ucts or  services. 

(b)  National  SECURrrv  Waiver— The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  agency  to  which  the  pro- 
posed contract  relates,  may  waive  the  re- 
striction described  in  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  an  employer  if  the  employer  dem- 
onstrates that  such  restriction  would  threat- 
en the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  8.  INVESTIGATIVE  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  In  General.— To  ensure  compliance 
with  this  Act.  or  any  regulation  issued  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary,  subject  to  sub- 
section (c).  shall  have  the  investigative  au- 
thority provided  under  section  11(a)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
211(a)). 

(b)  Obligation  To  Keep  and  Preserve 
Records.— An  employer  shall  keep  and  pre- 
serve records  in  accordance  with  section 
11(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(29  U.S.C.  211(c))  and  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Subpoena  Power.— For  the  purposes  of 
any  investigation  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  have  the  subpoena 
authority  provided  for  under  section  9  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
209). 

SEC.  9.  ENFORCEKENT. 

(a)  Civil  Action  by  Employees.— 

(1)  Liability.— An  employer  who  imple- 
ments a  plant  closing  or  mass  layoff  in  viola- 
tion of  section  4  shall  be  liable  to  each  em- 
ployee who  suffers  an  employment  loss  due 
to  such  closing  or  mass  layoff— 

(A)  for  damages  equal  to — 

(i)  the  amount  of  any  wages,  salau-y.  em- 
ployment benefits,  or  other  compensation 
denied  or  lost  to  such  employee  by  reason  of 
the  violation; 

(ii)  the  interest  on  the  amount  described  in 
clause  (i)  calculated  at  the  prevailing  rate; 
and 

(iii)  an  additional  amount  as  liquidated 
damages  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  and  the  interest  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ij),  except  that  if  the  em- 
ployer proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  the  act  or  omission  that  violated  sec- 
tion 4  was  in  good  faith  and  that  the  em- 
ployer had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  act  or  omission  was  not  a  violation 
of  such  section,  such  court  may.  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  liability  to  the  amount  and  interest  de- 
termined under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii).  respec- 
tively; 

(B)  for  damages  equal  to  any  actual  mone- 
tary loss  sustained  by-  the  employee  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  violation,  such  as  the  cost 
of  providing  health  care;  and 

(C)  for  such  equitable  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, including  employment,  reinstate- 
ment, and  promotion. 

(2)  Standing.— An  action  to  recover  the 
damages  or  equitable  relief  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  maintained  against  an 
employer  in  any  Federal  or  State  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  by  any  one  or  more 
employees  who  suffer  an  employment  loss 
due  to  the  closing  or  mass  layoff  for  and  in 
behalf  of— 

(A)  such  employees;  or 

(B)  such  employees  and  other  employees 
similarly  situated  under  the  provisions  of 
rule  23  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure. 

(3)  Fees  and  costs.— The  court  in  such  an 
action  shall,  in  addition  to  any  judgment 
awarded  to  the  plaintiff,  allow  a  reasonable 
attorney's    fee.    reasonable    expert    witness 


fees,  and  other  costs  of  the  action  to  be  paid 
by  the  defendant. 

(b)  Action  by  State  and  Unit  of  Local 
Government.— 

(1)  Liability.— An  employer  who  imple- 
ments a  plant  closing  or  mass  layoff  in  viola- 
tion of  section  4  shall  be  liable  to  the  State 
or  unit  of  local  government  in  which  the  em- 
ployer is  located  for  damages  equal  to  the 
difference  of— 

(A)  the  location  assistance  provided  to  the 
employer  by  the  State  or  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment; and 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  benefit,  if  any,  which 
the  State  or  unit  of  local  government  will 
continue  to  receive  as  a  result  of  the  provi- 
sion of  such  assistance  to  the  employer. 

(2)  Standing. — An  action  to  recover  the 
damages  described  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
maintained  against  any  employer  in  any 
Federal  or  State  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  State  or  unit  of  local  government 
described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Fees  and  costs.— The  court  in  such  an 
action  shall,  in  addition  to  any  judgment 
awarded  to  the  plaintiff,  allow  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee,  reasonable  expert  witness 
fees,  smd  other  costs  of  the  action  to  be  paid 
by  the  defendant. 

(C)  ACTION  by  the  SECRETARJf.— 

(1)  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION.- The  SecreUry 
shall  receive,  investigate,  and  attempt  to  re- 
solve complaints  of  violations  of  section  4  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives, investigates,  and  attempts  to  resolve 
complaints  of  violations  of  sections  6  and  7 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29 
U.S.C.  206  and  207). 

(2)  Civil  action.— The  Secretary  may  bring 
an  action  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion to  recover  the  damages  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A)  on  behalf  of  each  employee 
who  suffers  an  employment  loss  due  to  a 
plant  closing  or  mass  layoff  in  violation  of 
section  4. 

(3)  Sums  recovered.— 

(A)  In  general —Any  sums  recovered  by 
the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  an  employee 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  held  in  a  special 
deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid,  on  order  of 
the  Secretary,  directly  to  such  employee. 

(B)  Unpaid  sums— Any  such  sums  not  paid 
to  an  employee  because  of  inability  to  do  so 
within  a  period  of  3  years  from  the  date  of 
recovery  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  credited 
as  an  offsetting  collection  to  the  appropria- 
tions account  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
expenses  for  the  administration  of  this  Act 
and  shall  remain  available  to  the  Secretary 
until  expended. 

(d)  Limitation — 

(1)  In  general.— An  action  may  be  brought 
under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  not  later  than 
3  years  after  the  date  of  the  last  event  con- 
stituting the  alleged  violation  for  which  the 
action  is  brought. 

(2)  Commencement  with  re.spect  to  action 
BY  secretary.— In  determining  when  an  ac- 
tion is  commenced  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (c>  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
such  action  shall  be  considered  to  be  com- 
menced on  the  date  when  the  complaint  is 
filed. 

(e)  Action  for  Injunction  by  Secretary — 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  over  an 
action  brought  by  the  Secretary  to  restrain 
violations  of  section  4,  including  actions  to 
restrain  the  withholding  of  payment  of 
wages,  salary,  employment  benefits,  or  other 
compensation,  plus  interest,  found  by  the 
court  to  be  due  to  employees  who  suffer  an 
employment  loss  due  to  a  plant  closing  or 
mass  layoff  in  violation  of  such  section. 
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SEC.  10.  PROCEDURES  IN  ADDITION  TO  OTHKK 
RIGHTS  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  rights  and  remedies  provided  lu  em- 
ployees under  this  Act  are  in  addition  to. 
and  not  in  lieu  of,  any  other  contractual  or 
statutory  rights  and  remedies  of  the  employ- 
ees, and  are  not  intended  to  alter  or  affect 
such  rights  and  remedies,  except  that  the  pe- 
riod of  notification  required  by  section  4(a) 
shall  run  concurrently  with  any  period  of  no- 
tification required  by  contract  or  by  any 
other  law. 

SEC.  II.  REQUIREMENT  OF  POSTING  OF  NOTICE 
BY  EMPLOYER  AT  SITE  OF  EMPLOY- 
MErJT. 

(a)  In  General.- Each  employer  shall  post 
and  keep  posted,  in  con.spicuous  places  at  the 
site  of  employment  of  the  employer  where 
notices  to  employees  and  applicants  for  em- 
ployment are  customarily  posted,  a  notice, 
to  be  prepared  or  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
setting  forth  excerpts  from,  or  summaries  of. 
the  pertinent  provisions  of  this  Act  and  in- 
formation pertaining  to  the  filing  of  a 
charge. 

(b)  Penalty.— Any  employer  that  willfully 
violates  the  requirements  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  assessed  a  civil  money 
penalty  not  to  exceed  $100  for  each  separate 
offense. 

SEC.  12.  EFFECTIVE  DATE, 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  that 
is  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  FEINGOLD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kohl): 
S.  1564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dairy 
Production  Stabilization  Act  of  1983  to 
ensure  that  all  persons  who  benefit 
from  the  dairy  promotion  and  research 
program  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the 
program,  to  terminate  the  program  on 
December  31.  1996,  and  to  prohibit  bloc 
voting  by  cooperative  associations  of 
milk  producers  in  connection  with  the 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition. 
and  Forestry. 

dairy  PROMOTION  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OF  1993 

•  Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which  is 
designed  to  address  some  concerns  re- 
garding the  National  Dairy  Promotion 
and  Research  Board  in  terms  of  its  ac- 
countability and  equity  to  dairy  pro- 
ducers. I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  my 
colleague  from  \yisconsin,  Senator 
Kohl,  who  is  also  introducing  legisla- 
tion addressing  similar  aspects  of  the 
National  Dairy  Board  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring.  Together  these  measures 
will  bring  about  important  changes  to 
the  National  Dairy  Promotion  and  Re- 
search Board. 

The  National  Dairy  Board,  which  was 
created  by  dairy  farmers  and  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  1983,  is  fully 
funded  by  mandatory  assessments  on 
each  milk  producer  in  the  United 
States. 

From  its  inception,  the  goals  of  the 
program  have  been  admirable.  Dairy 
farmers  wished  to  take  the  frustrating 
trend  of  declining  milk  consumption 
and  turn  it  around.  The  National  Dairy 
Board  was  created  to  achieve  that  goal 
by  promoting  a  wide  variety  of  dairy 


products.  While  farmers  are  assessed  15 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  for 
the  promotion  program,  5  cents  must 
go  to  the  National  Dairy  Board,  which 
is  headquartered  just  across  the  river 
in  Arlington.  The  remaining  10  cents 
can  be  redirected  to  qualified  State  and 
regional  promotion  organizations.  If  it 
is  undirected,  the  total  15  cents  goes  to 
the  national  organization.  The  Na- 
tional Board  is  funded  by  about  $78 
million  worth  of  dairy  farmer  dollars 
each  year.  It  competes  directly  with 
the  Beef  Promotion  Board  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  most  highly  funded  pro- 
ducer promotion  board  in  this  country. 

Even  though  this  board  was  created 
by  dairy  farmers,  somewhere  along  the 
line  dairy  farmers  began  to  question 
some  of  the  actions  of  the  National 
Board.  As  a  Wisconsin  State  senator  I 
heard  many  concerns  raised  about  the 
Dairy  Board  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
those  concerns  continue  to  be  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  milk  producers  in  my 
State  and  across  the  country. 

Those  concerns  culminated  in  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  16,000  dairy  farmers  call- 
ing for  a  producer  referendum  on 
whether  or  not  the  program  should  be 
continued.  Soon  after  Secretary  Espy 
took  office  he  announced  a  referendum 
would  be  held  in  August. 

Prior  to  and  during  the  referendum, 
producers  continued  to  be  frustrated  by 
the  realities  of  cooperative  bloc  voting. 
While  individual  producers  are  free  to 
cast  votes  contrary  to  that  of  their  co- 
operative, they  rightly  charge  that  the 
process  stacks  the  deck  against  any 
group  seeking  to  reform  the  Board. 
Farmers  who  may  not  have  voted 
under  ordinary  circumstances  become 
automatic  yes  votes. 

Dairy  farmers  have  charged  that  it  is 
not  the  role  of  the  cooperative  to  make 
these  types  of  decisions  for  dairy  pro- 
ducers and  further  charged  that  co- 
operatives could  not  be  objective  since 
many  receive  research  and  promotion 
grants  from  the  Board.  From  the  looks 
of  the  results  of  the  referendum  re- 
leased last  Friday,  these  producers  are 
right. 

Seventy-eight  thousand  producer  bal- 
lots were  cast  in  the  referendum  with 
63  percent  of  those  cast  en  bloc.  Vir- 
tually 100  percent  of  those  bloc  votes 
were  cast  as  yes  votes.  Of  the  28,000 
producers  who  voted  as  individuals, 
over  75  percent  voted  to  eliminate  the 
Board.  The  Board  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  71  percent,  nearly  all  bloc 
votes. 

Given  the  disparity  in  the  way  in 
which  individual  producers  voted  ver- 
sus the  way  their  cooperatives  voted,  I 
believe  that  the  practice  of  cooperative 
bloc  voting  is  inappropriate  for  pro- 
ducer promotion  boards.  Of  the  17  au- 
thorized promotion  programs,  none  but 
the  dairy  program  allow  bloc  voting. 

To  allow  bloc  voting  is  to  say  that 
individual  producers  cannot  make  their 
own  decisions  on  the  value  of  the  pro- 


motion program.  I  know  that  the  dairy 
farmers  are  among  the  most  well-in- 
formed constituents  in  my  State  and 
they  are  clearly  capable  of  making  this 
decision  independent  of  their  coopera- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  the  producer  referen- 
dum has  been  an  exhausting  process  for 
all  those  involved,  including  the  dairy 
farmers  seeking  reform,  the  coopera- 
tives seeking  to  maintain  the  Dairy 
Board  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Many  resources  have  been 
unnecessarily  expended. 

Bloc  voting  has  resulted  in  a  lawsuit 
brought  by  producers  against  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  costing  both  tax- 
payers and  dairy  farmers.  That  lawsuit 
has  not  yet  been  settled.  Additional  re- 
sources have  been  expended  trying  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  created  by 
bloc  voting.  Because  of  the  tremendous 
controversy  surrounding  this  issue. 
Secretary  Espy,  in  an  effort  to  open  up 
the  referendum,  did  a  series  of  public 
service  announcements  this  summer 
encouraging  each  dairy  producer  to 
vote  during  the  referendum.  Bloc  vot- 
ing also  prompted  USDA  to  do  a  com- 
plete audit  of  the  votes  cast  by  co- 
operatives to  be  certain  there  was  no 
duplication  or  fraud.  This  process  took 
nearly  2  months. 

I  must  commend  the  Secretary  and 
his  staff  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  their  tremendous  efforts  on 
the  referendum.  The  Department  bent 
over  backward  to  be  sure  that  the  ref- 
erendum was  as  open  and  accountable 
as  possible.  However,  the  amount  of 
dairy  farmer  and  taxpayer  dollars  that 
has  been  expended  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  bloc  voting  has  been  tre- 
mendous. This  would  have  been  unnec- 
essary if  the  reforms  I  am  proposing 
today  were  already  in  place.  If  we  do 
not  make  these  reforms  now,  we  will 
continue  to  expend  human  and  finan- 
cial resources  on  this  problem  which  is 
so  easily  rectified.  Hopefully,  this  leg- 
islation will  prevent  further  waste  of 
public  and  private  resources  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  does  three 
things.  First,  it  would  eliminate  the 
practice  of  cooperative  bloc  voting,  a 
practice  which  allows  cooperatives  to 
cast  votes  for  all  of  their  producer- 
members.  This  practice  not  only  out- 
rages many  dairy  farmers,  but  it  pro- 
vides little  incentive  for  the  National 
Dairy  Board  to  be  accountable  to  the 
dairy  farmers  who  pay  for  the  program. 

The  elimination  of  bloc  voting  does 
not  abrogate  the  right  of  the  coopera- 
tive to  provide  advice  to  their  mem- 
bers, nor  does  it  prevent  the  coopera- 
tive's board  of  directors  from  passing  a 
resolution  on  how  producers  should 
vote  as  members  of  the  cooperative. 

This  provision  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  suggest  that  bloc  voting  is  inap- 
propriate for  producer  referendums  on 
the  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order 
[FMMO]    system.    This   bill    addresses 
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bloc  voting  only  for  the  promotion  pro- 
gram. FMMO's  are  highly  complicated 
and  the  changes  in  the  order  are  many 
times  highly  technical.  Any  alteration 
of  a  Federal  order  directly  Impacts  the 
ability  of  the  cooperative  to  act  as  a 
marketing  agent  for  the  farmer-mem- 
ber. Cooperative  bloc  voting  is  appro- 
priate for  FFMO's  and  the  day-to-day 
decisions  should  and  will  continue  to 
be  made  by  the  cooperative.  The  same 
case  cannot  be  made  for  cooperative 
bloc  voting  for  a  generic  promotion 
order. 

Generic  promotion  is  a  long-term 
marketing  issue  and  does  not  directly 
impact  the  day-to-day  marketing  ac- 
tivities of  the  cooperative.  Promotion 
does  not  direct  the  prices  paid  to  farm- 
ers nor  does  it  establish  conditions  for 
the  orderly  marketing  of  milk— those 
are  the  functions  of  Federal  orders. 
Those  short-run  functions  are  essential 
to  those  in  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  fluid  milk  and  manufactured 
dairy  products,  practices  with  which 
cooperatives  are  Intimately  Involved. 
In  contrast,  there  is  no  reason  why 
farmers  should  not  be  allowed  to  make 
the  type  of  long-term  policy  decisions 
associated  with  promotion  and  re- 
search directly,  without  having  their 
views  diluted  through  the  cooperative. 

The  second  provision  requires  that 
the  program  be  reauthorized  by  the 
Congress  on  a  regular  basis  starting 
with  the  end  of  1996.  This  provision, 
too,  will  provide  for  greater  account- 
ability. Just  as  each  farm  program  de- 
serves careful  scrutiny  during  reau- 
thorization of  the  farm  bill  to  ensure 
that  it  continues  to  meet  its  original 
goals  so  should  the  dairy  promotion 
program.  Without  regular  reauthoriza- 
tion and  elimination  of  bloc  voting,  the 
Board  could  continue  into  perpetuity 
simply  because  there  is  limited  oppor- 
tunity In  current  law  for  congressional 
oversight. 

The  third  provision  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  President,  makes  the  pro- 
gram more  equitable  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers by  assessing  importers  of  dairy 
products  for  the  benefits  that  accrue  to 
them. 

The  reality  of  generic  product  pro- 
motion is  that  all  producers  and  sellers 
of  dairy  products  benefit  from  any  In- 
crease in  milk  consumption  generated 
by  the  program.  Importers  of  dairy 
products  benefit  from  this  program  and 
should  have  to  pay  their  fair  share. 
That  is  the  case  with  9  of  the  17  com- 
modity promotion  programs.  Including 
beef,  pork,  cotton,  honey,  pecans,  and 
potatoes. 

The  Dairy  Board  conducts  not  only 
promotion  and  advertising  for  milk  and 
dairy  products,  but  it  also  provides 
funding  for  research  on  the  nutritional 
benefits  of  dairy  products  and  on  new 
technology  and  product  development. 
The  benefits  of  such  research  certainly 
accrue  to  importers  of  dairy  products 
who  account  for  about  4  percent  of  the 


value  of  domestic  milk  production.  Im- 
porters should  not  receive  a  free  ride 
courtesy  of  domestic  producers  who  are 
already  having  a  hard  time  making  it 
under  current  milk  prices. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  because  I  have  been  asked 
to  do  so  by  dairy  farmers  who  are  con- 
cerned about  how  their  money  is  being 
spent.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
desigrned  to  make  the  Dairy  Board 
more  accountable  and  equitable  to 
those  farmers  footing  the  bill.  If  en- 
acted, it  will  result  In  a  better,  strong- 
er and  more  effective  National  Dairy 
Board  if  producers  choose  to  maintain 
It. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  mention 
briefly  the  legislation  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Kohl, 
is  introducing,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor.  This  bill  establishes  a  proc- 
ess for  producer  election  of  National 
Dairy  Board  representatives  who  are 
currently  selected  through  the  politi- 
cal appointment  process.  This  process 
provides  for  little  accountability  of 
Board  members  to  dairy  farmers.  If  the 
Directors  of  the  Dairy  Board  must  be 
elected  by  producers,  they  will  likely 
be  more  responsive  to  their  concerns. 
Reform  of  the  Dairy  Promotion  Pro- 
gram would  not  be  complete  without 
this  change. 

I  know  the  reforms  contained  in 
these  two  bills  will  not  make  everyone 
happy.  Some  will  say  I  haven't  gone  far 
enough  in  reform.  Others  will  maintain 
that  no  reform  Is  needed  for  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  my  hope  that,  at  a  mini- 
mum, these  bills  achieve  greater  ac- 
countability of  the  National  Dairy 
Board  to  dairy  farmers. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1564 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dairy  Pro- 
motion Program  Improvement  Act  of  1993" 
SEC.  2.  FUNDING  OF  DAIRY  PROMOTION  AND  RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAM. 

(a)  Declaration  of  Policy.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  110<b)  of  the  Dairy  Produc- 
tion Stabilization  Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C. 
4501(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "commercial  use"  the 
following:  "and  on  Imported  dairy  products"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "products  produced  In"  and 
Inserting  "products  produced  In  or  Imported 
Into". 

(b)  DEFiNmoNS.— Section  111  of  such  Act  (7 
U  S.C.  4502)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (k>: 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (1)  and  inserting  a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 


"(m)  the  term  imported  dairy  product' 
means — 

"(1)  any  dairy  product,  including  milk  and 
cream  and  fresh  and  dried  dairy  products; 

"(2)  butter  and  butterfat  mixtures; 

"(3)  cheese: 

"(4)  case  in  and  mixtures:  and 

"(5)  other  dairy  products, 
that  are  Imported  into  the   United  States: 
and 

"(n)  the  term  'importer'  means  a  person 
that  imports  an  imported  dairy  product  into 
the  United  SUtes.". 

(c)  Funding.— 

(1)  Representation  on  Board.- Section 
113(b)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  4S04(b))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  designating  the  first  through  ninth 
sentences  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and 
paragraphs  (7)  through  (10).  respectively; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (I)  (as  so  designated),  by 
striking  "thirty-six"  and  inserting  "38": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  designated),  by 
striking  "Members"  and  inserting  "Of  the 
members  of  the  Board.  36  members";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  (as  so 
designated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Of  the  memt)ers  of  the  Board.  2  mem- 
bers shall  be  representatives  of  importers  of 
imported  dairy  products.  The  importer  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  nominations  submitted  by  im- 
porters under  such  procedures  as  the  Sec- 
retary deteiTnlnes  to  be  appropriate.". 

(2)  ASSESSMENT— Section  113(g)  of  such 
Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  designating  the  first  through  fifth 
sentences  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5).  re- 
spectively: and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)(A)  The  order  shall  provide  that  each 
Importer  of  imported  dairy  products  shall 
pay  an  assessment  to  the  Board  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  order. 

"(B)  The  rate  of  assessment  on  Imported 
dairy  products  shall  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rate  of  assessment  per 
hundredweight  or  the  equivalent  of  milk. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  as- 
sessment on  imports  under  subparagraph  (B). 
the  value  to  be  placed  on  imported  dairy 
products  shall  t>e  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner". 

(3)  Records.- The  first  sentence  of  section 
113(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"person  receiving"  and  Inserting  "Importer 
of  Imported  dairy  products,  each  person". 

(4)  Referendum— Section  116  of  such  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  4507)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(did)  On  the  request  of  a  representative 
group  comprising  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
number  of  producers  subject  to  the  order,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  conduct  a  referendum  to  determine 
whether  the  producers  favor  suspension  of 
the  application  of  the  amendments  made  by 
section  2  of  the  Dairy  Promotion  Program 
Improvement  Act  of  1993:  and 

"(B)  suspend  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ments until  the  results  of  the  referendum  are 
known. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  continue  the  sus- 
pension of  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  2  only  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  suspension  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  amendments  is  favored  by  a 
majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  ref- 
erendum who.  during  a  representative  period 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary),  have  been 
engaged  in  the  production  of  milk  for  com- 
mercial use." 

SEC.    3.    TERMINATION    OF    DAIRY    PROMOTION 
AND  RESEARCH  PROGRAM. 

Section  116  of  the  Dairy  Production  Sta- 
bilization   Act    of    1963    (7    U.S.C.    4507)    (as 
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amended  by  section  2(c)(4))  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new- 
subsection: 

"(eKD  On  December  31.  1996.  the  Secretary 
shall  terminate  the  order  issued  under  this 
Act  (including  the  collection  of  assessments 
under  the  order). 

"(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  terminate  activities  under  the  order  in 
an  orderly  manner.". 

SEC.  *.  PfUMUBmON  ON  BLOC  VOTING. 

Section  117  of  the  Dairy  Production  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  4508)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "Sec- 
retary shall"  and  inserting  "Secretary  shall 
not";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  second  through  fifth 
sentences.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Spectter]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  181.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  American  black  bear 
viscera,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  421 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  421,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
coverage  under  such  title  for  certain 
chiropractic  services  authorized  to  be 
performed  under  State  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  580 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
560.  a  bill  to  further  the  goals  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  to  have  Fed- 
eral agencies  become  more  responsible 
and  publicly  accountable  for  reducing 
the  burden  of  Federal  paperwork  on  the 
public,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HOLLINGS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  834,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  increased  medicare  reim- 
bursement for  physician  assistants,  to 
increase  the  delivery  of  health  services 
in  health  professional  shortage  area, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  H.^tch.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1063.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
to  clarify  the  treatment  of  a  qualified 
football  coaches  plan. 

S.  I3S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  INOUYE.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1350,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  to  pro- 
vide for  an  expanded  Federal  program 


of  hazard  mitigation  and  insurance 
against  the  risk  of  catastrophic  natu- 
ral disasters,  such  as  hurricanes,  earth- 
quakes, and  volcanic  eruptions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  142S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DURENBERGER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1425.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Appeals  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  hear  ap- 
peals of  adverse  decisions  made  by  cer- 
tain agencies  of  the  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1428 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SiMON,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1428.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  programs  re- 
garding women  and  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1429 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SiMON,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1429.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  programs  of 
research  with  respect  to  women  and 
cases  of  information  with  the  human 
Immunodeficiency  virus,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1443 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  EXON,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1443,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
luxury  passenger  vehicles. 

S.  1460 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Moseley- 
Braun.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1460,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  authorize  pro- 
grams of  child  abuse  education  and  pre- 
vention, and  to  establish  a  demonstra- 
tion project  relating  to  child  abuse 
education  and  prevention. 

S.  1511 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dorgan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1511,  a  bill  to  eliminate 
the  crediting  of  "good  time"  for  vio- 
lent and  repeat  offenders  in  Federal 
and  State  prisons,  authorize  funding 
for  boot  camps  and  the  conversion  of 
military  facilities  to  regional  prisons, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1S14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coverdell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1514,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Guaranteed 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1993." 

S.  1524 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hutchison,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  S.  1524,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  retro- 
active application  of  the  Income,  es- 
tate, and  gift  tax  rates  made  by  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  and  reduce 
administrative  expenses  for  agencies 
by  $3,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi].  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sarbanes].  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
55,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
periodls  commencing  on  November  28, 
1993.  and  ending  on  December  4,  1993, 
and  commencing  on  November  27,  1994, 
and  ending  on  December  3,  1994,  as 
"National  Home  Care  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLLTION  122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  RiEGLE],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  122.  a  joint  resolution 
designating  December  1993  as  "Na- 
tional Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving  Pre- 
vention Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn].  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1^,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  Novem- 
ber 6,  1994,  as  "National  Elevator  and 
Escalator  Safety  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BRADLEY,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
131,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  November  14,  1993,  and 
the  week  beginning  November  13.  1994. 
each  as  "Geography  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  135,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning October  25,  1993,  as  "World  Popu- 
lation Awareness  Week." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  HO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  140,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  December  7.  1993.  as  "Na- 
tional Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance 
Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Ms.  Moseley-Braun]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  128,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  protection  to  be 
accorded  United  States  copyright- 
based  industries  under  agreements  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  trade  negotiations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  152— RELAT- 
ING TO  RETROACTIVE  TAX 
RULES  CHANGES 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself,  Mr.  SHEL- 
BY, Mr.  Coverdell,  Mrs.  Hutchison. 
Mr.  LOTT,  Mr.  M.\CK,  Mr.  McCain,  and 
Mr.  WALLOP)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  152 

Resolved.  That  the  Standintf  Rules  of  the 

Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  rule: 

•RULE  XLIII 

••RETROACTIVE  TAX  INCREASES 

••1.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
material  in  any  bill,  joint  resolution,  amend- 
ment, motion,  conference  report,  or  amend- 
ment between  the  Houses  that  increases  a 
tax  retroactively. 

•■2.  Upon  a  point  of  order  being  made  by 
any  Senator  against  material  in  bill  or  joint 
resolution,  amendment,  motion,  or  con- 
ference report  that  increases  a  tax  retro- 
actively, and  the  point  of  order  being  sus- 
tained by  the  Chair,  the  part  of  such  title  or 
provision  that  increases  a  tax  retroactively 
shall  be  deemed  stricken  from  the  measure 
and  may  not  be  offered  as  an  amendment 
from  the  floor. 

"3.  (a)  Upon  a  (Mint  of  order  being  made  by 
any  Senator  against  material  in  any  con- 
ference report  or  amendment  between  the 
Houses  that  increases  a  tax  retroactively, 
and  the  point  of  order  being  sustained  by  the 
Chair,  the  part  of  such  title  or  provision  that 
Increases  a  tax  retroactively  shall  be  deemed 
stricken  from  the  conference  report  or 
amendment. 

"(b)  If  such  a  point  of  order  is  sustained, 
such  material  contained  in  such  conference 
report  or  amendment  shall  be  deemed  strick- 
en, and  the  Senate  shall  recede  from  its 
amendment  and  concur  with  the  further 
amendment,  or  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment with  a  further  amended,  as  the  case 
may  be.  not  so  stricken  Any  such  motion  in 
the  Senate  shall  be  debatable  for  2  hours.  In 
any  case  in  which  such  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained against  a  conference  report  (or  Senate 
amendment  derived  from  such  conference  re- 
port by  operation  of  this  paragraph,  no  fur- 
ther amendment  shall  be  in  order. 

■4.  Paragraphs  1.  2.  and  3  nay  be  waived 
only  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths 


of  all  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  and  in 
every  such  case  the  vote  shall  be  determined 
by  the  yeas  and  nays  and  entered  on  the 
journal.  Each  part  of  a  title  or  provision  that 
increases  a  tax  retroactively  shall  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order.  No  motion  for  a  general 
waiver  shall  be  entertained. 

•'5.  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term  'in- 
creases a  tax'  shall  be  construed  to  include  a 
change  in  any  deduction,  exemption,  credit, 
or  similar  exclusion  that  will  result  in  an  ob- 
ligation to  pay  a  larger  tax.  ". 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  as  best 
we  can  tell,  most  Americans  oppose 
retroactive  laws  of  every  sort,  but  ret- 
roactive tax  increases  are  especially 
detested.  All  retroactive  laws  offend 
the  American  sense  of  fair  play;  they 
change  the  rules  after  the  game  has 
begun— but  retroactive  tax  increases 
add  insult  to  injury  by  levying  a  finan- 
cial penalty  on  those  who  played  the 
game  honestly  and  fairly  under  the 
former  rules. 

If  a  retroactive  tax  increase  is  par- 
ticularly harsh  and  oppressive  the  Fed- 
eral courts  may  declare  it  unconstitu- 
tional. Usually,  however,  the  courts 
give  considerable  deference  to  Con- 
gress: It  has  been  more  than  50  years 
since  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  a 
retroactive  tax  increase. 

Congress  has  a  history  of  passing  ret- 
roactive tax  increases,  and  the  Federal 
courts  have  a  history  of  upholding 
them,  but  the  American  people — and, 
we  think,  most  Senators— now  recog- 
nize that  retroactivity  casts  a  long, 
dark  shadow  across  the  promise  of  fair 
play.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  change 
the  Senate  rules  to  conform  to  our 
newly  enlarged  understanding  of  fair 
play. 

That  is  why  I  and  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Shelby  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Senate  rules  to  for- 
bid retroactive  tax  increases  unless 
three-fifths  of  all  Senators,  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn,  vote  to  waive  the  prohi- 
bition. Our  new  rule  would  establish  a 
presumption  against  retroactive  taxes, 
but  presumption  that  could  be  rebut- 
ted. 

We  will  be  joined  by  the  following 
original  cosponsors:  Senator 

Hutchison,  Senator  Coverdell.  Sen- 
ator Mack,  Senator  Lott,  Senator 
McCain  and  Senator  Wallop. 

Our  approach  has  four  strengths: 
First,  retroactive  tax  increases  will  be 
presumed  to  be  out-of-order.  It  should 
be  more  difficult  to  raise  taxes  retro- 
actively than  to  raise  taxes  prospec- 
tively. Second,  the  rule  against  retro- 
activity can  be  waived  whenever  the 
national  interest  requires  it.  Waiver 
will  require  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  all 
Senators,  which  is  the  same  proportion 
of  the  Senate  that  is  required  under 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  to  waive 
some  15  points  of  order.  Third,  every 
waiver  will  be  done  by  roll  call  vote. 
Therefore,  whenever  the  rule  is  waived 
the  voters  will  be  able  to  review  the 
Senate's  judgment  to  determine  if  the 
waiver  was  indeed  necessary  for  the  na- 


tional interest.  And  fourth,  this  ap- 
proach is  both  helpful  and  achievable 
this  Congress. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
this  approach.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mrs.  Hutchin.son]  will  be 
introducing  legislation  to  repeal  the 
retroactive  tax  increase  from  the  last 
tax  bill.  But  this  is  a  rules  change.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  look  at  it 
and  say  that  if  in  the  future  we  should 
make  it  more  difficult  to  pass  retro- 
active tax  increases,  that  if  we  do  so,  a 
point  of  order  should  lie  against  it.  So 
it  would  take  at  least  60  votes  in  order 
to  pass  that. 

It  would  not  be  impossible  but  it 
would  be  more  difficult,  just  as  we 
made  several  other  provisions  under 
the  Budget  Act  more  difficult,  requir- 
ing a  60  vote  point  of  order. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  look  at  the  rules  change 
and  hopefully  cosponsor  it. 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
few  months  ago,  this  body  not  only 
gave  the  thumbs  up  to  imposing  a 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  in  new 
taxes  on  the  American  people— it  also 
said  it  was  OK  to  raise  some  of  these 
revenues  retroactively.  Mr.  President, 
today.  Senator  Nickles  and  I  are  here 
to  make  it  more  difficult  to  retro- 
actively raise  taxes  again. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  and  im- 
portant to  regain  the  public  trust,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  tell 
the  American  people  that  retroactive 
taxes  are  a  bad  idea  or  that  we  agree 
that  they  are  unfair— it  is  enough  only 
if  we  take  definitive  steps  to  prevent  it 
from  happening  again. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  one  such 
definitive  step. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  we  are 
offering  today  would  create  a  presump- 
tion against  retroactive  tax  increases. 
It  would  change  the  standing  rules  of 
the  Senate  by  making  retroactive  tax 
proposals  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
Thus,  the  only  way  that  the  Senate 
could  pass  another  retroactive  tax 
would  be  if  three-fifths  of  all  Senators 
agreed  to  waive  the  point  of  order  in  a 
roll  call  vote. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  difficult 
to  raise  revenues  through  retroactive 
taxes.  While  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  retroactive  taxes  are  not  un- 
constitutional, they  have  not  spoken 
to  the  wisdom  of  them— that  is  our  job. 
And  while  there  is  no  question  that 
Congress  has  imposed  retroactive  tax 
increases  on  the  American  people  in 
the  past — that  -does  not  say  anything 
about  their  propriety  today.  Again, 
that  is  this  Congress'  job. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  about  prin- 
ciples, not  taxes.  If  we  are  going  to  ask 
American  taxpayers  to  take  on  greater 
individual  burdens,  we  should  do  so 
honestly  and  fairly.  We  should  give 
them  fair  notice  at  the  very  least. 
Practical,  financial  reasons  require  it. 
Taxpayers  need  to  be  able  to  plan  their 
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finances  and  budget  their  income  with- 
out the  threat  of  taxes  on  money  they 
have  already  spent,  already  saved,  or 
already  invested.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  American  taxpayer  de- 
serves no  less. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  this  resolution 
does  not  prevent  this  body  from  raising 
taxes  retroactively,  it  only  makes  it 
more  difficult.  If  backdoor  taxes  are  so 
required  by  necessity  or  emergency, 
this  body  can  effectuate  them.  But  the 
general  rule  will  be  that  they  are  not 
in  order. 

If  seems  to  me  that  is  a  pretty  good 
balance.  Our  resolution,  therefore,  re- 
inforces to  the  American  people  that 
raising  taxes  retroactively  is  a  last  re- 
sort and  ensures  that  Congress  will 
only  use  this  tactic  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  reasonable 
measure  and  one  that  I  hope  all  my 
colleagues  will  support.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 


NICKLES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1051 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Kempthorne,  Mr.  Faircloth,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3116)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  154,  line  22,  strike  "stockpile."  and 
insert  the  following:  "stockpile:  ' 

SEC.  8137A.  RESTRICTION  ON  USE  OF  UNTTED 
STATES  ARMED  FORCES  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS. 

(a)  Prohibition.— None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this 
Act  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  support 
United  States  Armed  Forces  personnel,  other 
than  those  engaged  in  medical,  logistics, 
communications,  humanitarian,  training, 
temporary  observer  or  liaison  activities, 
after  March  1.  1994.  when  such  forces  are: 

(1)  under  United  Nations  operational  or 
tactical  control  if  such  forces  would  be  under 
the  command,  operational  control,  or  tac- 
tical control  of  foreign  officers,  unless  prior 
to  that  date  (A)  the  President  has  submitted 
a  report  to  Congress  which  specifies  the  role 
and  mission  of  such  forces,  the  estimated 
cost  of  supporting  such  forces  for  such  mis- 
sion, the  probable  maximum  size  of  such 
force,  and  the  probable  duration  of  the  com- 
mitment of  such  forces,  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees;  (B)  such  commit- 
tees have  had  30  days  thereafter  to  review 
the  consequences  of  such  a  commitment  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces:  (C)  and  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  placing  of  such 
forces  under  foreign  command  has  been  en- 
acted: or  (2)  a  part  of  any  prospective  stand- 
ing United  Nations  international  armed 
force. 


(b)  The  prohibition  described  in  subsection 
(aKl)  shall  not  apply  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  (1)  national  security  interests 
justify  a  waiver  of  such  prohibition;  (2)  the 

/Tresident  declares  that  an  emergency  exists 
and  immediately  informs  the  Congress  of  his 
action  and  the  reasons  therefor;  and  (3)  with- 
in 30  days  of  such  declaration  there  is  en- 
acted a  joint  resolution  authorizing  such  ac- 
tions and  declaring  them  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should  no- 
tify the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  when 
there  is  pending  in  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  any  resolution  that  might  en- 
tail the  commitment  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel,  and  should  seek  the  advice  of 
the  chairman  and  ranking  members  of  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  prior 
to  instructing  the  United  States  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  regard- 
ing such  a  pending  resolution. 

(d)  Definitions.— (1)  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "'appropriate  congressional 
committees"  means  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. Armed  Services,  and  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Armed  Services,  and  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "any  pro- 
spective standing  United  Nations  inter- 
national armed  force"  means  any  armed 
military  unit  or  units  under  United  Nations 
operational  control,  not  in  existence  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  established  for 
a  permanent  or  indefinite  duration,  and 
without  a  mission  defined  by  country  or  re- 
gion. It  is  specifically  recognized  that  all 
forces  currently  in  existence  with  a  country- 
specific  or  region-specific  mission,  such  as 
those  forces  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  in  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
do  not  meet  this  definition. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section.  "United 
Nations  operational  or  tactical  control" 
means  the  exercise  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General,  or  any  other  non-United 
States  entity  designated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  or  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General,  with  the  exception 
of  NATO,  of  the  power  of  command  usually 
given  to  the  leader  of  a  military  force,  such 
as  the  authority  to  coordinate  and  direct  the 
mission-related  activities  of  the  units  com- 
prising such  force.  It  is  specifically  recog- 
nized that  overall  statement  of  policy  or 
mission  authorization  in  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  such  as 
those  relating  to  Korea  beginning  in  1950  or 
to  Iraq  beginning  in  1990.  do  not  meet  this 
definition. 


fabrication  and  construction  of  new  road  mo- 
bile or  fixed-site  land  based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  armed  with  multiple  nu- 
clear reentry  vehicles". 


STEVENS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1052 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  and  Mr.  ExoN)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3116,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  22  of  the  bill,  at  line  18,  before  the 
period,  add  the  following  new  proviso:  ":  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  heading  may  be  expended 
or  transferred  to  an  eligible  recipient  state 
until  fifteen  days  after  the  President  cer- 
tifies to  the  Congress  that  the  proposed  eligi- 
ble recipient  is  not  currently  engaged  in  the 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NOS.  1053-1055 

Mr.  BROWN  proposed  three  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  H.R.  3116,  supra;  as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1053 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section — 

"Sec.  .  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  for  purposes  of  section  112  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986.  the  President 
should  declare  that  service  in  Somalia  dur- 
ing the  period  described  in  subsection  (b) 
should  be  treated  as  service  in  a  combat 
zone. 

•'(b)  The  period  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  is  the  period  beginning  on  December  10. 
1992.  and  ending  on  the  date  on  which  with- 
drawal from  Somalia  of  all  forces  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Soma- 
lia has  been  completed,  as  declared  in  a  proc- 
lamation issued  by  the  President.  "• 

Amendment  No.  1054 

On  page  157,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  8142.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  con- 
taining information  on  the  cost  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  transporting  supplies  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  by 
sea  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  section 
2631  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  including 
the  amount  of  the  cost  savings  that  could 
have  been  realized  if  such  supplies  had  been 
transported  at  competitive  international 
shipping  rales  available  from  non-cargo-pref- 
erence vessels.  The  annual  report  shall  cover 
B  cargo  preference  year  which  shall  be  a  12- 
month  period  defined  by  the  Secretary. 

Amendment  No.  1055 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section— 

"SEC.  .  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
COMMrrMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
TROOPS  IN  SOMALIA  AND  HAm. 

(a)  Findings.— 

(1)  Public  hearings  are  essential  in  ensur- 
ing broadbased  understanding:  of  and  support 
for  United  States  policies: 

(2)  Since  United  States  troops  were  com- 
mitted in  Somalia,  the  original  humani- 
tarian mission  has  been  significantly  ex- 
panded to  include  nation-building,  as  evi- 
denced in  United  Nations  Secixrity  Council 
Resolution  814; 

(3)  Since  the  commitment  of  United  States 
troops  in  Somalia,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  received  only  update  brierings  or 
has  held  closed  hearings  on  United  States  ac- 
tions there  and  has  held  only  one  public 
hearing; 

(4)  To  date,  thirty  United  States  troops 
have  lost  their  lives  since  United  States 
troops  were  committed  in  Somalia: 

(5)  Since  the  most  recent  disaster  where  18 
Americans  lost  their  lives.  76  were  wounded 
and  1  was  captured,  the  President  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  commit  several 
thousand  additional  United  States  troops: 

(6)  Six  American  warships  sit  off  the  coast 
of  Haiti  and  six  hundred  Americans  wait  to 
be  deployed  as  part  of  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force. 

(b)  Sense  of  Senate.— It  is  the  Sense  of 
the  Senate  that^ 
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(1)  cne  appropriate  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  hold  public  hearings  at  the  earli- 
est practical  date  with  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense  as  witnesses  on  the  com- 
mitment of  United  States  troops  in  Somalia 
and  Haiti  as  members  of  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  and 

(2)  the  appropriate  committees  should 
promptly  hold  investigative,  public  hearings 
on  the  October  3.  1993.  incident  in 
Mogadishu.  Somalia  in  which  17  American 
soldiers  were  killed  and  at  least  76  were 
wounded  as  part  of  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operation. 


On  page  45.  line  15.  before  the  period,  add 
the  following:  ':  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading. 
JIO.500.000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
ARPA  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Technology 
Initiative". 


BREAUX  AMENDMENT  NO.  1056 
Mr.    BREAUX    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3116,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  obligate  the  funds  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal years  1992  and  1993  for  the  USH-42  mis- 
sion recorder  program  within  the  A-€  air- 
craft program:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  verifies  that  a  mission  recorder 
is  required  in  the  future  for  Navy  attack  air- 
craft for  peacetime  training  and  bomb  dam- 
age assessment  in  combat:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  shall  make  this  verifica- 
tion within  60  days  of  this  act  becoming  law: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  shall  ob- 
ligate such  funds  within  60  days  of  this  ver- 
ification that  a  mission  recorder  is  required 
in  Navy  attack  aircraft  for  peacetime  train- 
ing and  bomb  damage  assessment  in  combat. 

MOYNfflAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1057 
Mr.  MOYNEHAN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3116.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.     .  PUBUCATION  OF  nc.URE  FOR  TOTAL  IN- 
TELLIGENCE SPENDI.NG. 

(A)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Article  I.  section  9.  clause  7  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Constitution  sutes  that  "No 
Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but 
in  Consequence  of  Appropriations  made  by 
law:  and  a  regular  Statement  and  Account  of 
the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all  public 
Money  shall  be  published  from  time  to 
time." 

(2)  During  the  cold  war  the  United  States 
did  not  provide  to  the  American  people  a 
•regular  Statement  and  Account  of  the  •  *  * 
Expenditures"  to  intelligence  activities. 

(3)  The  failure  to  provide  to  the  American 
people  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  of 
expenditures  on  intelligence  activities  pre- 
vents them  from  participating  in  an  in- 
formed, democratic  decision  concerning  the 
appropriate  level  for  such  expenditures. 

(b)  Publication  of  Figure  for  Total  In- 
telligence Spending— Section  1105<a)  of 
title  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
add  at  the  end  thereof— "(27)  a  separate,  un- 
classified statement  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  budget  outlays  for  the  prior  fiscal 
year  for  national  and  tactical  intelligence 
activities  This  figure  shall  included,  with- 
out limitation,  outlays  for  activities  carried 
out  under  the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
to  collect,  analyze,  produce,  disseminate  or 
support  the  collection  of  intelligence." 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1059 
Mr.  LEVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3116.  supra,  as  follows: 
On  page  45.  line  15.  before  the  period  at  the 
end.  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph. $6,500,000  shall  be  available  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  a  Joint  Sim- 
ulation Center  for  Warfighting  Concepts  and 
Doctrine  Development:  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph. $5,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Peace  Enforcement  Doc- 
trine Development  Center". 

GRASSLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1060 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'AMATO)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3116.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  157,  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  8142  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1994  by  this  Act  may  be  used  for  making  any 
progress  payment  under  the  C-17  aircraft 
program  that  is  not  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2307(d)(1)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 
co.m.mittee  on  rules  and  administration 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  meet  in  SR- 
301.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
Thursday.  October  28,  1993.  at  9:30  am., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Public  Printer. 

The  committee  also  will  meet  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 143.  appointment  of  Frank  S. 
Shrontz  ais  a  Smithsonian  citizen  re- 
gent, and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144, 
appointment  of  Manuel  L.  Ibanez  as  a 
Smithsonian  citizen  regent. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  please  contact  Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  202-224-0278 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

MEET 

committee  on  foreign  relations 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday.  October  18,  1993.  at  4:30 
p.m.  to  receive  a  briefing  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  situation  in  Haiti. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  would  like  to 
give  notice  of  my  intention  to  amend 
the  Standing  Rules  of  Senate  by  adding 
a  new  rule. 

The  new  rule  is  as  follows: 
S  Res.  152 

Resolved.  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rule: 
•RULE  XLIII 
•retroactive  tax  increases 

•1.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
material  in  any  bill,  joint  resolution,  amend- 
ment, motion,  conference  report,  or  amend- 
ment between  the  Houses  that  increases  a 
tax  retroactively. 

•'2.  Upon  a  point  of  order  being  made  by 
any  Senator  against  material  in  bill  or  joint 
resolution,  amendment,  motion,  or  con- 
ference report  that  increases  a  tax  retro^ 
actively,  and  the  point  of  order  being  sus-  ■' 
tained  by  the  Chair,  the  part  of  such  title  or 
provision  that  increases  a  tax  retroactively 
shall  be  deemed  stricken  from  the  measure 
and  may  not  be  offered  as  an  amendment 
from  the  fioor 

•3.  (a)  Upon  a  point  of  order  being  made  by 
any  Senator  against  material  in  any  con- 
ference report  or  amendment  between  the 
Houses  that  increases  a  tax  retroactively, 
and  the  point  or  order  being  sustained  by  the 
Chair,  the  part  of  such  title  or  provision  that 
increases  a  tax  retroactively  shall  be  deemed 
stricken  from  the  conference  report  or 
amendment. 

•(b)  If  such  a  point  of  order  is  sustained, 
such  material  contained  in  such  conference 
report  or  amendment  shall  be  deemed  strick- 
en, and  the  Senate  shall  recede  from  its 
amendment  and  concur  with  the  further 
amendment,  or  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment with  a  further  amended,  as  the  case 
may  be.  not  so  stricken.  Any  such  motion  in 
the  Senate  shall  be  debatable  for  2  hours.  In 
any  case  in  which  such  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained against  a  conference  reiwrt  (or  Senate 
amendment  derived  from  such  conference  re- 
port by  operation  of  this  paragraph),  no  fur- 
ther amendment  shall  be  in  order. 

•  4.  Paragraphs  1.  2.  and  3  may  be  waived 
only  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths 
of  all  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  and  in 
every  such  case  the  vote  shall  be  determined 
by  the  yeas  and  nays  and  entered  on  the 
journal.  Each  part  of  a  title  or  provision  that 
increases  a  tax  retroactively  shall  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  No  motion  for  a  general 
waiver  shall  be  entertained. 

•'5.  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term  •in- 
creases a  tax'  shall  be  construed  to  include  a 
change  in  any  deduction,  exemption,  credit, 
or  similar  exclusion  that  will  result  in  an  ob- 
ligation to  pay  a  larger  tax". 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MACK  AMENDMENT  NO.  1058 
Mr.  INOUYE  (for  Mr.  Mack)  proposed 
an  amendment   to   the  bill   H.R.   3116, 
supra,  as  follows: 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 

THE  RULES 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  V  of  the  Standing 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ERMA  BOMBECK 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to 
my  constituent  and  friend,  Erma 
Bombeck,  who  is  being  honored  this 
week  with  the  1993  Arizona  Heritage 
Award  by  the  Arizona  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Erma  Bombeck  is  among  the  best- 
known  women  in  America,  foremost  as 
a  journalist,  but  as  a  television  person- 
ality and  best-selling  author  as  well. 
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She  can  always  find  the  humor  in  the 
simplest  family  situation  frequently 
causing  us  to  be  reminded  with  affec- 
tion similar  instances  in  the  lives  of 
our  own  families. 

There  is  another  side  to  Erma 
Bombeck  that  is  equally  admirable. 
Generations  of  Americans  have  been 
influenced  by  her  advocacy  and  leader- 
ship in  enhancing  the  status  of  women 
and  children.  She  has  been  a  tireless 
writer  and  speaker,  traveling  the  Na- 
tion to  speak  about  issues  close  to  her 
heart.  Her  best-selling  book  and 
audiocassette  about  and  for  children 
surviving  cancer  have  no  doubt  helped 
to  make  everyday  life  a  little  easier  for 
these  children  and  their  families.  In 
addition,  all  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
this  book  go  to  cancer  research. 

I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
knowing  Erma  and  her  husband,  Bill, 
for  many  years  and  have  always  found 
them  to  be  generous  with  their  time 
and  talents  on  behalf  of  many  profes- 
sional, civic,  and  charitable  causes.  I 
count  myself  lucky  to  know  them  and 
I  call  them  my  friends.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to  Erma 
Bombeck  today.  She  is  not  only  a 
treasured  part  of  Arizona's  heritage, 
she  is  truly  an  American  treasure.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CENTRAL  KENTUCKY 
YOUTH  ORCHESTRA 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  talented 
and  dedicated  group  of  young  people 
from  my  home  State  of  Kentucky. 

The  Central  Kentucky  Youth  Orches- 
tra [CKYO]  has  won  an  invitation  to 
perform  at  the  1993  Midwest  Inter- 
national Band  Clinic  in  Chicago.  This 
is  a  special  honor  where  ensembles  rep- 
resenting the  United  States.  Canada. 
Europe,  Japan,  and  Australia  will  per- 
form. I  am  very  pleased  that  the  CKYO 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  distin- 
guished as  an  outstanding  group. 

This  orchestra  is  composed  of  85  high 
school  students  from  20  schools  in  11 
Kentucky  counties.  These  talented  in- 
dividuals rehearse  together  weekly  and 
perform  over  10  concerts  each  season  in 
Lexington.  They  receive  special  train- 
ing from  professional  musicians,  and 
students  must  audition  to  earn  a  place 
in  the  orchestra. 

The  Central  Kentucky  Youth  Orches- 
tra originated  as  an  experiment  by 
Howard  Pence  in  1947.  The  string  group 
expanded  to  a  full-sized  orchestra  and 
has  since  gained  international  recogni- 
tion, performing  throughout  the  years 
in  such  places  as  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York  City,  the  White  House  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
Europe,  Romania,  and  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  this  fine  group  is  con- 
tinuing their  tradition  of  excellence. 
Under  the  direction  of  Elizabeth 
Stoyanovich,  a  renowned  and  experi- 
enced conductor,  CKYO  is  committed 
to  the  musical  education  of  young  peo- 


ple. 1  am  honored  and  proud  that  these 
young  Kentuckians  have  yet  again  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  one  of  the  fin- 
est youth  orchestras  In  our  country.* 


CORRECTION  IN  THE  ENROLLMENT 
OF  H.R.  3123 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  160,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  correct  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  3123  just  received  from 
the  House;  that  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion be  agreed  to  and  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  160)  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE— SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  19 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  majority  leader, 
following  consultation  with  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  may  at  any  time  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  185, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  acknowledge  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  overthrow  of  the  King- 
dom of  Hawaii;  that  there  be  1  hour  of 
debate  equally  divided  and  controlled 
in  the  usual  form;  that  no  amendments 
be  in  order;  upon  the  use  or  yielding 
back  of  time,  the  joint  resolution  be 
advanced  to  third  reading,  and  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  passage,  with  no  interven- 
ing action  or  debate,  and  that  imme- 
diately upon  the  disposition  of  the 
joint  resolution,  if  it  is  agreed  to,  the 
preamble  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  AMENDMENTS  TO  BE 
ADDED  TO  LIST  OF  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  H.R.  3116 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following 
amendments  be  added  to  the  list  of 
amendments  In  order  to  H.R.  3116:  Sen- 
ator Helms  on  Haiti,  and  Senator  Gra- 
ham on  Haiti. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE— VOTE  ON 
H.R.  2446 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  ac- 
companying H.R.  2446,  the  military 
construction  appropriations  bill,  occur 
at  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow— that  is  in  lieu 
of  the  9:30  request  on  Tuesday,  October 
19,  with  all  other  provisions  of  the  pre- 
vious order  remaining  in  effect. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER 
19,  1993 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business,  it  stand  in  re- 
cess until  9:40  a.m.,  Tuesday.  October 
19;  that  following  the  prayer,  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  deemed  approved 
to  date;  the  time  for  the  two  leaders  be 
reserved  for  their  use  later  in  the  day; 
that  upon  disposition  of  the  conference 
report  accompanying  H.R.  2446,  the 
Senate  then  resume  consideration  of 
H.R.  3116,  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill;  and  that  on  Tues- 
day, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  from 
12:30  p.m.  to  2:15  p.m.  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate respective  party  con- 
ferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:40  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  as  pre- 
viously ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  8:08  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  October  19,  1993,  at  9:40  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received   by 
the  Senate  October  18,  1993: 

THE  judiciary 

RAFAEL  DIAZ.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  TO  BE 
AN  ASSOCIATE  JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  FIFTEEN 
YEARS.  VICE  ROBERT  A   SHUKER 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  Nominations  Confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  18,  1993: 

department  of  the  TREASURY 

GEORGE  MUNOZ.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

GEORGE  MUNOZ.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  CHIEF  FINANCIAL 
OFFICER.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

THE  JUDICIARY 

PIERRE  N  LEVAL.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  SECOND  CIRCUIT 

DEBORAH  K.  CHASANOW.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MARYLAND. 
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DIS- 


PETER  J     MESSn-TE.  OF  MARYLAND    TO  BE  U  S 
TRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MARYLAND 

LEONIE  M     BRINKEMA.  OF   VIRCINL\.  TO  BE  U  S    DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  VIROtNIA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

PAUL  EDW41RO  COCOINS.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  U  S  ATTOR- 
NEY FOR  TTfE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  fiSuR  YEARS 


HENRV  LAWRENCE  SOLANO  OF  COLORADO.  TO  BE  U  3 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLORADO  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  FOUR  YEARS 

JON  ERNEST  DEGIILIO  OF  INDIANA  TO  BE  U  S  ATTOR- 
NEY FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  FOUR  YEARS 

CHRISTOPHER  DRONEY  OF  CONNECTICUT.  TO  BE  U  S 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  CONNECTI 
CUT  FOR  A  TERM  OF  FOUR  YEARS 

PEOCY  A  LAUTENSCHl.AGER.  OF  WISCONSIN.  TO  BE 
U  S  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCON 
sm  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  FOUR  YEARS 


THOMAS  PAUL  SCHNEIDER.  OF  WISCONSIN  TO  BE  U  S 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  FOUR  YEARS 

EMILY  MARGARET  SWEENEY.  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  U  S  AT- 
TORNEY FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  OHIO  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  FOUR  YEARS 

MICHAEL  RANKIN  STILES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE 
U  S  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA FOR  THE  TERM  OF  FOUR  YEARS 


October  18,  1993 
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A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

HON.  IKE  SkaiON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1993 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  351st  Mis- 
sile Wing,  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  MO, 
under  the  Command  of  Col.  Joseph  E.  Sutter, 
has  achieved  a  unique  place  m  history.  Since 
1964,  the  351st  near  Knob  Noster,  MO.  has 
been  home  to  150  Minuteman  II  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  (ICBM's)  and  played  a 
critical  role  in  winning  the  cold  war  This  unin- 
terrupted vigil  of  27  years  ended  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1991,  when  President  George  Bush 
ordered  the  standdown  of  all  Minuteman  II 
ICBM's  from  prompt  alert.  Shortly  thereafter, 
deactivation  of  the  weapon  system  was  or- 
dered- In  this  climate  of  a  downsized  military 
and  imminent  deactivation  of  the  351st,  the 
men  and  women  of  Whiteman  have  continued 
to  excel  and  carved  for  themselves  an  honor 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Air  Force's 
ICBM  wings. 

In  Apnl  of  this  year,  the  351st  Missile  Wing 
became  the  first  wmg  ever  to  hold  the  three 
most  prestigious  ICBM  awards  simultaneously. 
Whiteman  AFB  is  the  proud  home  of  the  Ber- 
nard A.  Schnever  Trophy,  awarded  to  the  mis- 
sile wing  with  the  best  operational  readiness 
inspection  (ORI)  results  m  the  inspection 
cycle.  The  ORI  represents  the  most  thorough 
and  detailed  assessment  of  a  unit's 
warlighting  capability.  The  351st's  achieve- 
ments under  this  most  arduous  10-day  evalua- 
tion were  nothing  short  of  spectacular  There 
were  no  marginal  or  unsatisfactory  ratings,  no 
repeat  write-ups,  with  more  than  85  percent  of 
the  areas  rated  either  outstanding  or  excellent. 
This  shattered  all  previous  records  for  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  Inspector  General  evalua- 
tions. 

In  January  of  1993  the  351st  Missile  Wing 
earned  a  second  coveted  honor  m  the  ICBM 
world,  the  Col.  Lee  R.  Williams  Memonal  Mis- 
sile Trophy.  The  Williams  Trophy  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  missile  wmg  whose  achieve- 
ments over  the  past  calendar  year  are  the 
most  outstanding.  Whiteman  posted  a  litany  of 
remarkable  accomplishments  ranging  from  in- 
dividual excellence  in  the  maintenance  and 
OF>erations  fields  to  unit  recognition  as  "Best  in 
the  Air  Force"  for  tx)th  the  security  police 
group  and  the  civil  engineering  squadron.  In 
every  competitive  category  the  351  MW  ex- 
celled and  earned  recognition  as  the  Air 
Force's  t)est  missile  wmg. 

The  final  jewel  in  the  ICBM  triple  crown  is 
the  Blanchard  Trophy,  named  In  honor  o<  Gen. 
William  H  Blanchard  and  given  annually  to 
the  winner  of  the  command's  showcase,  head- 
to-head  missile  wmg  competition,  Olympic 
Arena.  The  Blanchard  Trophy  represents  a 
snapshot  excellence  m  a  fiercely  competitive 
environment    where    all    around    war-fighting 


skills  are  put  to  the  test.  In  this  crucible  of 
competition,  the  351st  Missile  Wing  proved 
that  the  Williams  and  Schriever  Trophies  were 
rightly  given.  The  Whiteman  Warchiefs  won 
their  unprecedented  sixth  Blanchard  trophy  at 
Olympic  Arena  '93  in  April  culminating  their 
outstanding  march  into  the  history  books. 
Never  before  has  one  wing  held  these  three 
highest  awards  simultaneously. 

In  recognition  of  these  significant  achieve- 
ments, the  351st  was  awarded  its  5th  Air 
Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award  for  the  period  1 
July  1991  to  30  June  1993. 

The  men  and  women  of  Whiteman  AFB  and 
the  351st  Missile  Wmg  excelled  in  spite  of  the 
changing  missions  and  morale  threatening 
downsizing.  Their  vali^t  eflorts  have  pro- 
duced a  unique  accomp^shment  never  before 
seen  m  the  history  of  the  \CBM  force. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  CENTEN- 
NIAL OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
PLATE  PRINTERS,  DIE  STAMP- 
ERS AND  ENGRAVERS  UNION  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  .MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1993 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  and  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  proud  men  and  women  of  the 
International  Plate  Pnnters,  Die  Stampers  and 
Engravers  Union,  who  celebrate  the  100th 
year  of  their  union  this  year. 

On  September  6,  1893,  union  members 
from  Washington,  DC,  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  met  in  New  York  and  formed  the 
Plate  Printers  Union  of  America,  representing 
350  plate  printers.  The  delegates  elected  Wil- 
liam Johnson  as  president.  In  1901,  with  the 
addition  of  a  Canadian  local,  the  union  be- 
came an  international  representative  body. 
And  m  1921,  the  Die  Stampers  Union  joined 
with  the  I.P.P.U.  to  take  on  the  name  we  rec- 
ognize today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  I.P.P.D.S.&E.U.  has  had  a 
distinguished  record  of  accomplishment  over 
the  past  100  years.  We  all  are  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  Washington  local,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  pnnting  all  of  our  U.S.  currency  and 
for  the  past  90  years,  most  of  our  postage 
stamps.  The  engravings  of  the  artists  of  the 
union  are  world  renown,  and  are  prized  for 
their  detail,  craftsmanship,  and  beauty.  Presi- 
dential portraits  are  accomplished  by  their 
steady  hands  and  the  graceful  stamps  which 
we  use  and  collect,  including  the  lovely  Christ- 
mas stamps  used  during  the  holiday  season 
have  been  carefully  created  and  pnnted  by  the 
skilled  craftspeople  of  this  union. 

Across  the  country,  in  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Canada,  the  craftspeople 
of  this  union  day  in  and  day  out  print  and  pre- 


pare securities  used  by  private  sector  compa- 
nies, foreign  currency,  and  highly  skilled  en- 
graving work  used  for  occasions  small  to 
grand.  It  is  a  time  honored  trade,  made  up  of 
skilled  workers  and  artisans,  and  this  union 
represents  the  best  this  specialized  trade  has 
to  otter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Government  Sulj- 
committee  on  Appropriations,  I  am  respwDnsible 
for  overseeing  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  where  the  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton local  work.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  closely  with  the  president  of  the  inter- 
national, Daniel  J.  Bradley,  who  does  yeo- 
man's work  in  representing  the  best  interests 
of  his  fellow  workers.  Dan  may  not  have  been 
there  in  1893  when  the  foundation  of  this 
union  was  laid,  but  he  has  sure  worked  to 
keep  the  structure  m  good  repair  today,  and  I 
know  his  forerunners  would  be  pleased  with 
what  they  saw  if  they  could  be  here  with  us 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  f  know  that  you  and  all  of  my 
colleagues  m  the  House  will  join  with  me  as 
we  offer  our  smcerest  congratulations  on  100 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  the  Nation  by 
this  international  union  and  our  best  wishes  for 
every  continued  success  in  the  next  100 
years.  Happy  centennial  anniversary 
I.P.P.D.S.&E. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  CONSTANCE  E. 
CLAYTON 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BUCKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVA.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1993 
Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Philadelphia's 
most  beloved  and  celebrated  citizens.  On  Fn- 
day  October  15,  Dr.  Constance  E.  Clayton  will 
be  honored  at  a  banquet  hosted  by  the  Afro- 
American  Historical  and  Cultural  Museum  of 
Philadelphia,  celebrating  her  remarkable  ten- 
ure as  the  first  African-Amencan  woman  su- 
perintendent of  schools  for  the  school  distnct 
of  Philadelphia.  To  commemorate  this  most 
special  occasion,  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  reflect  on  the  remarkable  career  of 
this  outstanding  woman. 

Dr.  Clayton  first  joined  the  Philadelphia 
School  District  as  a  teacher  m  1955,  and  soon 
went  on  to  hold  a  variety  of  positions  within 
the  Philadelphia  school  system.  After  a  bnef 
period  of  service  at  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Dr.  Clayton  rapidly  advanced  through  the  lead- 
ership ranks  of  the  Philadelphia  school  sys- 
tem, serving  as  the  director  and  executive  di- 
rector of  early  childhood  education  programs, 
and  eventually  as  the  associate  supenntend- 
ent  of  early  childhood  education.  In  1982,  Dr. 
Clayton  was  appointed  school  supenntendent, 
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becoming  the  (irsi   African- American  woman 
ever  to  sen^e  m  this  prestigious  position 

During  her  tenure  as  supenntendent.  Dr. 
Clayton  revitalized  and  reinvented  the  Phila- 
delphia school  system,  demonstrating  the  re- 
markable level  of  quality  and  commitment  that 
can  t>e  achieved  m  public  education.  She 
gained  national  recognition  tor  her  eftorls.  arnj 
received  a  countless  number  of  achievement 
awards  and  distinctions  dunng  her  1 1  years  as 
sup)erintendent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr  Clayton  has  also  been  a 
ma|or  asset  to  many  community  service  orga- 
nizations in  our  community.  Through  her  con- 
stant dedication  and  boundless  energy,  Dr 
Clayton  has  cenamly  provided  a  great  many 
Philadelphians,  particularly  our  youth,  with 
new  opportunities,  and  restored  hop)e  and 
faith  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  rise 
and  )Oin  me  in  paying  our  greatest  tributes  to 
my  dear  fnend,  Dr  Constance  E.  Clayton  I 
wouk]  also  like  to  extend  our  warmest  appre- 
ciation to  Dr.  Claytons  beloved  family  On  t>e- 
half  of  the  entire  U.S.  Congress,  I  would  like 
to  offer  my  greatest  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
Dr  Constance  E  Clayton.  May  God  continue 
to  bless  and  smile  on  this  truly  great  woman, 
so  that  even  m  retirement,  she  may  continue 
to  preside  over  our  academic  community  tor 
many  years  to  come  As  long  as  Dr  Clayton 
is  watching,  we  will  always  be  challenged  to 
raise  our  school  system  to  new  levels  of  ex- 
cellence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  PETOSKEY.  MI.  LIONS 
CLUB 


COL.  WILLIAM  E. 
DUSSETSCHLEGER 


HON.  KE  SKRTON 

OK  .yissol  HI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1993 

Mr.  SKELTON  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  fnend  William  E. 
"Dutch"  Dussetschleger  of  Belton,  MO  He 
embodied  the  true  meaning  of  citizen-soldier 

Dutch  was  a  30-year  veteran  of  the  Air 
Force  and  retired  as  a  colonel  in  1975  after 
working  as  an  air  traffic  controller  from  1958 
through  1975.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
both  Korea  and  Vietnam  and  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star 

After  his  retirement,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Kansas  City  Area  Trans- 
portation Authority  and  was  its  chairman. 
Dutch  was  also  elected  to  three  terms  on  the 
Cass  County  Commission  and  served  as  a 
Belton  city  alderman 

Dutch  was  extremely  active  m  the  commu- 
nity as  the  president  of  West  Central  Missouri 
Community  Action  Agency,  member  of  the 
Belton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Belton  Ma- 
sonic Lodge.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Air 
Force  Association,  Air  Force  Sergeants  Asso- 
ciation, Retired  Officers  Association.  VFW 
Post  8220  in  Belton,  and  member  of  the  Lord 
of  Love  Lutheran  Church  Council  in  Belton. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Barbara:  sons 
William  David.  Stephen  Lee,  Robert  Alan,  and 
Donald  Wayne;  his  brother,  Dr  Floud  Lee 
Dussetschleger;  twin  sisters  Rita  Carlene 
Mitchettree  and  Karen  Arlene  Leonard,  and 
seven  grandchiWren 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  (o<n  me  m  bid- 
ding a  fond  farewell  to  an  outstar>ding  citizen, 
lather,  and  fnend. 


HON.  BART  STUPAK 

OF  MICHIGA.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1993 

Mr.  STUPAK  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  the  Petoskey,  Ml,  Lions  Club, 
operating  out  Petoskey,  Ml,  which  I  represent. 
The  year  1 993  represents  a  great  landmark  as 
the  club  celebrates  the  50th  anniversary  of  its 
founding 

The  Petoskey  Lions  Club  has  been  synony- 
mous with  good  works  since  its  inception  in 
1943  Its  early  years  showed  the  club's  dedi- 
cation to  t)Oth  its  community  and  country.  In- 
deed, the  club  began  its  half  century  of  serv- 
ice by  selling  over  5150,000  worth  of  Liberty 
bonds  dunng  World  War  II  This  feat  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  charitable  acts  and  commit- 
ments which  continue  into  the  present  day. 

The  Lions  dedication  and  involvement  in 
youth  services  with  the  Petoskey  community  is 
well  documented  Every  year  the  club  provides 
funds  to  Camp  Daggett,  a  tjeautiful  summer 
camp  for  youth  near  Petoskey  The  club  pays 
for  children  whose  parents  would  othenwise  be 
unable  to  afford  to  send  them  to  camp.  The 
dub  also  paid  for  the  construction  of  a  cabin 
which  was  named  after  Frank  McPherson.  a 
faithful  Lion  In  addition  to  the  club's  work  with 
camp  it  also  provides  funding  for  other  youth 
programs  including  Boy  Scouts.  Little  League, 
and  DARE. 

The  club  is  involved  in  many  other  aspects 
of  service  to  the  Petoskey  community.  Their 
key  role  in  the  community  is  exemplified  by 
their  continuing  work  on  the  completion  of 
Sunset  Park  in  Little  Traverse  Bay.  The  club 
had  coin-operated  telescopes  installed  m  the 
park  and  uses  the  revenue  from  these  tele- 
scopes to  fund  their  charitable  acts.  Amongst 
these  good  works  was  the  purchase  of  a 
stainless  steel  tank  for  the  treatment  of  burn 
victims  at  the  Lockwood-McDonald  Hospital  in 
Petoskey.  The  club  also  sponsors  an  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  blood  drive  in  Petoskey  Last 
year  this  drive  resulted  in  a  record  collection 
of  1 15  units 

Over  the  past  50  years  the  Petoskey  Lions 
Club  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  commu- 
nity They  are  a  model  organization  whose 
commitment  to  others  is  truly  appreciated  and 
welcomed.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Lions  Club  for 
their  service  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
them,  and  their  members,  once  again  on  their 
50th  anniversary 
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tions  in  the  Department  of  the  Army  commu- 
nities of  excellence  competition. 

Selections  were  made  based  on  a  packet  of 
information  about  Fort  Leonard  Wood  cus- 
tomer service,  facilities  excellence  and  man- 
agement qualities  sent  to  TRADOC  on  May 
27.  Fort  Leonard  Wood  will  be  competing  in 
the  large  installation  category.  In  December, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  will  select  the  top 
13  of  the  44  nominated  by  their  ma)or  com- 
mands. I  wish  Fort  Leonard  Wood  the  best  of 
luck  in  the  competition  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues )0in  me  m  congratulating  the  men  and 
women  of  Fort  Leonard  Wood  for  their  out- 
standing excellence. 


FORT  LEONARD  WOOD  HONORED 


HON.  KE  SKaiON 

OK  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1993 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  outstanding  efforts  of  the 
training  and  doctrine  command  at  Fort  Leon- 
ard Wood  in  Missouri.  It  was  named  one  of 
the  top  tvyo  large  installations  in  training  and 
doctnne  communities  of  excellence.  From  here 
It  will  go  on  to  compete  with  43  other  mstalla- 


GO  PHILLIES 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OK  PENNSYLVAN1.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  18.  1993 

Mr  FOGLIETTA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today, 
as  my  good  fnend  Mr  Lewis  did  2  weeks  ago, 
not  to  discuss  pressing  global  issues,  or 
NAFTA,  or  even  health  care. 

I  rise  today  to  speak  atwut  the  value  of  the 
Schilling — the  National  League  Championship 
Senes  Most  Valuable  Player.  Mr.  Curt  Schil- 
ling. Let  me  get  to  the  Kruk  of  the  issue  I'm 
sure  the  rest  of  the  Nation  is  Green  with  envy 
over  the  Wild  Thing  that  happened  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Wednesday  night.  The  working  mans 
team,  lead  by  John  Kruk.  Darren  Daulton.  and 
Lenny  Dykstra.  chopped  their  way  to  victory 
over  Atlanta.  They  proved  that  with  a  lot  of 
sweat,  hard  work  and.  frankly,  spit,  their  team 
can  come  together  and  win 

We  have  made  peace  with  our  Brave 
fnends  from  the  South.  Now  we  must  all  unite 
as  a  nation  behind  Americas  baseball  team. 
as  they  travel  north  to  Toronto  to  meet  new 
foes. 

Go  Phillies,  go  Phillies,  go  Amenca's  team. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  YOUNG 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OK  INDIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  18.  1993 

Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  the  administrative  staff  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  works  tirelessly  to  make 
our  )ob  easier.  I  rise  today  to  salute  one  of 
those  tireless  staff  members  who  we  all  have 
worked  with  and  who  has  continually  served 
with  distinction  and  integnty.  Today,  Ray  M. 
Young  is  retiring  as  the  Chief  of  the  House  Of- 
fice Supply  Service.  He  has  served  the  House 
for  33  years 

Ray,  a  native  of  Rockport.  IN,  came  to 
Washington  m  1955  while  serving  with  the  Air 
Force,  and  began  working  on  the  Hill  In  Janu- 
ary 1960,  as  the  administrative  assistant  to 
Ralph  Roberts,  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  Ray 
continued  to  work  in  various  positions  for  the 
Clerk  before  assuming  his  current  position  as 
Chief  of  Office  Supply  in  July  1975. 

Dunng  Ray's  tenure,  the  Office  Supply  Serv- 
ice has  tDeen  an  efficient,  well-run  operation 
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responsive  to  the  needs  of  all  Members  and 
staff.  Ray  always  said  his  staff  was  one  of  the 
best  on  the  Hill,  as  evidenced  by  the  moving 
retirement  party  hosted  for  him  i  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending,  and  the  testimonials 
from  friends,  family,  and  staffers  showed  both 
the  affection  and  respect  heid  tor  Ray  by 
many  people. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  sorry  to  see  Hay  go 
I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  would  echo 
my  personal  experience  of  Ray  working  un- 
selfishly to  solve  any  problem  we  had  m  our 
congressional  office.  I  am  proud  to  say.  how- 
ever, that  Ray  was  more  than  )ust  a  staff 
member  to  me.  He  was  also  my  fnend.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
join  me  on  Ray's  retirement  day  m  expressing 
their  appreciation  for  his  33  years  ol  service  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  saying,  "Job 
welLdone." 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  In  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 19,  1993,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

OCTOBER  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to   consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SEM30 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Mary  Dolores  Nichols,  of  California,  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Air  and  Radiation,  and  Jona- 
than Z.  Cannon,  of  Virginia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  the  Office  of 
Administration  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment and  Chief  Financial  Officer,  both 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy. 

SEM06 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  issues  re- 
lating to  Indian  self-  goverance. 

SIV485 
10:00  a.m. 

•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  violence  In 
television    programs,    focusing    on    S. 
1383,  to  prohibit  the  distribution  to  the 


public  of  violent  video  programming 
during  hours  when  children  are  reason- 
ably likely  to  comprise  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  audience,  S.  973.  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  evaluate  and  publicly 
report  on  the  violence  contained  In  tel- 
evision programs,  and  S.  943.  to  protect 
children  from  the  physical  and  mental 
harm  resulting  from  violence  con- 
tained In  television  programs. 

SR-253 

Finance 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 

legislation    to    implement    the    North 

American      Free      Trade      Agreement 

(NAFTA). 

Sr)-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  U.S.  and 
U.N.  peacekeeping  in  Somalia. 

SD-419 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To   bold  hearings   to   examine   national 
drug   control    strategies,    focusing   on 
methods    for   breaking    the   cycle    for 
drug  abuse. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  Health  Secu- 
rity Act,  to  establish  comprehensive 
health  care  for  every  American,  focus- 
ing on  health  alliances. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  the  effect  of  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  on  U.S.   agri- 
culture. 

SR.^32 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1427,  to  provide 
the  necessary  authority  to  manage  the 
activities  in  Antarctica  of  United 
States  scientific  research  expeditions 
and  United  States  tourists,  and  to  reg- 
ulate the  taking  of  Antarctic  marine 
living  resources. 

SR^253 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Martha  Craig  Daughtrey.  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit.  Thomas  M.  Shanahan,  to  tie 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Nebraska,  and  Lawrence  L.  Piersol,  to 
be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District 
of  South  Dakota. 

SD-226 
2:30  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Diane  B.  Frankel,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services.  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

SD-430 
3:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Larry  E.  Byrne,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Asso- 
ciate  Administrator   for   Finance   and 
Administration     of    the     Agency     for 
International   Development,   and   Jen- 
nifer Anne  Hillman.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
during  her  tenure  of  service  as  Chief 
Textile  Negotiator. 

SD-419 


OCTOBER  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.     Arts    and    Humanities    Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  286.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  programs  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement,   and    S.    1125,    authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  to 
provide  grants  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive school  violence  and  drug  preven- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  447,  to  facilitate 
the    development   of   Federal    policies 
with  respect  to  those  territories  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Clean   Air   and   Nuclear   Regulation   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  implementation 
of  the  acid  rain  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Victor  L.  Tomseth,  of  Oregon,   to  be 
Ambassdor  to  the  Lao  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  AITairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    accounting 
treatment  of  employee  stock  options. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  implement  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA). 

SRr-253 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  Health  Security  Act,  to 
establish  comprehensive  health  care 
for  every  American,  focusing  on  medi- 
cal practice  patterns  and  appropriate- 
ness of  care. 

SD-215 
2:30  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  regulate  the  dietary  supplements  in- 
dustry. 

SD-430 

OCTOBER  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  Health  Secu- 
rity Act.  to  establish  comprehensive 
health  care  for  every  American,  focus- 
ing on  the  budgets  and  competition. 

SD-430 

OCTOBER  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  F^iblic  Works 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works' 
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Subcommittee  on  Clean  Air  and  Nu- 
clear Resrulation  on  the  Administra- 
tions  National  Action  Plan  on  Global 
Climate  Change. 

SD-406 

2:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Science.     Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1537.  to  revise  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1960  to  improve  the  use  of 
Federal      laboratories      and      advance 
American    international    competitive- 
ness. 

SR-2S3 

OCTOBER  27 

2;00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  589  and  H.R.  1348. 
bills  to  establish  the  Quinebaug  and 
Shetucket  Rivers  Valley  National  Her- 
itage Corridor.  S.  1332.  to  designate  a 
portion  of  the  Farmington  River  In 
Connecticut  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
and  S.  1380  and  H.R.  2650.  to  designate 
portions  of  the  Maurice  River  and  its 
tributaries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
as  components  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

SI>-366 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's National  Action  Plan  to 
reduce  greenhouse  gases. 

SI>-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Michael  F.  DiMario.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Public  Printer.  Government  Printing 
Office.  S.J.  Res.  143.  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  Frank  Anderson 
Shrontz  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  S.J.  Res.  144.  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Manuel  Luis 
Ibanez  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

SR-001 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Issues  re- 
lating to  Indian  child  abuse. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  783.  to 
strengthen  the  accuracy  and  the  pri- 
vacy protection  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting   Act  with  regard   to 
credit  reporting  agencies'  file  informa- 
tion  systems,   and    to   consider   other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SI>-538 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration's (NASA)  relevance  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

SR^253 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
U.S.  efforts  to  help  nations  operating 
Soviet-built  nuclear  power  plants  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  a  serious  nuclear  acci- 
dent. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR.-418 
2:30  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Eugene  A.  Brickhouse.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  (Human  Resources  and  Admin- 
istration), and  Kathy  Elena  Jurado.  of 
Florida,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Veteran  Affairs  (Public  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs). 

SRr-418 

OCTOBER  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  Indian  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
source msmagement. 

SR-486 

NOVEMBER  2 

2:30  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  research  on 
the  health  effects  of  agent  orange  and 
other  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam. 

SR-418 

NOVEMBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  720,  to  clean  up 
open  dumps  on  Indian  lands. 

SRM85 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.     Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  poten- 
tial restructuring  in  the  National  Aer- 
onautics   and    Space    Administration 
(NASA). 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  297.  to  authorize 
the  Air  Force  Memorial  Foundation  to 
establish  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  its  environs.  S.  455.  to  in- 
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crease  Federal  payments  to  units  of 
general  local  government  for  entitle- 
ment lands.  S.  761.  to  revise  the  "unit 
of  general  local  government"  defini- 
tion for  Federal  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  include  unorganized  boroughs 
in  Alaska.  S.  1047.  to  convey  certain 
real  property  in  Tongass  National  For- 
est to  Daniel  J.  Gross.  Sr..  and  Douglas 
K.  Gross,  and  H.R.  1134.  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  certain  public  lands  lo- 
cated in  Clear  Creek  County.  Colorado, 
to  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
the  State  of  Colorado,  and  certain  local 
governments  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

SD-366 

NOVEMBER  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Office    of    Technology    Assesment    Board 
meeting,  to  consider  pending  business. 
EF-100.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  foreign  policy 
issues. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  ocean  min- 
ing policy. 

SD-366 

NOVEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1146.  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  water  rights 
claims  of  the  Yavapai-Prescott  Indian 
Tribe  in  Yavapai  County,  Arizona. 

SR-485 

NOVEMBER  18 

9:30  am. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1345,  to  provide 
land-grant  status  for  tribally  con- 
trolled community  colleges,  tribally 
controlled  postsecondary  vocational  in- 
stitutions, the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Culture  and 
Arts  Development.  Southwest  Indian 
Polytechnic*  Institute,  and  Haskell  In- 
dian Junior  College. 

SR-485 


POSTPONEMENTS 

OCTOBER  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  loss 
of  manufacturing  jobs   in   the   United 
States   and    proposals    to   restore    the 
American  manufacturing  base. 

2172  Rayburn  Building 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  October  13,  1993) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:40  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  George  J. 
Mitchell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 

(Mr.  FEINGOLD  assumed  the  chair.) 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and 
thy  thoughts  shall  be  established— Prov- 
erbs 16:3. 

Gracious  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  pray  for  our  leadership.  As  time 
moves  relentlessly  and  the  end  of  the 
session  nears,  pressure  increases  and 
issues  abound.  We  thank  Thee  for  lead- 
ership which  is  fair  and  patient  and  re- 
sourcefuL  We  pray  for  special  grace 
and  wisdom  for  leadership  which  has  to 
juggle  so  many  balls  in  the  air  at  the 
same  time.  Grant  our  leaders  daily  re- 
freshing and  encourage  the  staffs  who 
work  hard  to  lift  burdens.'  Help  us  all. 
Lord,  to  appreciate  our  leadership,  to 
be  grateful  and  supportive. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  who  said,  "come 
unto  me  all  ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  "  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  October  19.  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
apfwint  the  Honorable  Russell  D.  Feingold. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  1994— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  H.R.  2446. 
The  report  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2446)  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes:  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  of 
the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
October  7,  1993.) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Senate  the 
conference  report  on  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
is  within  the  602(b)  budget  allocation 
for  both  budget  authority  and  outlays. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  con- 
ference agreement  is  also  below  the 
President's  budget  request  by  $729  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  more  than 
350  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  approved  versions  of  the  appro- 
priations bill  and  report.  Those  dif- 
ferences totaled  $1.1  billion. 

The  conferees  were  able  to  work  out 
an  agreement  to  bring  the  bill  back 
below  the  President's  budget  esti- 
mates. The  conferees  had  to  make 
some  very  difficult  decisions.  Most 
members  have  had  to  take  cuts  in  their 
own  States.  The  conferees  were  unable 
to  fund  every  project  and  stay  within 
the  602(b)  budget  allocation. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
represents  a  fair  compromise.  It  is 
under  budget  and  I  recommend  its  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  for  his  support  and 
contributions  to  the  subcommittee  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  for  any  comments  he 
might  have. 


Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  my  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee. Senator  Sasser  has  provided  a 
thoughtful  and  quality  product.  I 
greatly  appreciate  his  work  in  this 
area. 

I  am,  however,  very  concerned  that 
while  we  have  accomplished  a  lot, 
much  is  still  unfunded.  We  must  help 
the  services  get  their  needs  met  with 
regard  to  family  housing.  While  this 
bill  helps  in  many  ways,  in  this  area  we 
can  do  more.  I  hope  that  during  this 
year  we  will  find  ways  to  help  our  men 
and  women  in  the  services  to  improve 
living  conditions  for  their  families. 

We  were  obviously  not  able  to  meet 
all  the  requests  of  our  colleagues.  I 
daresay  we  have  made  every  effort.  I 
have  received  calls  from  Senators  con- 
cerned about  unfunded  projects.  This 
bill  shows  the  beginning  of  the  pain  we 
are  all  going  to  feel  with  a  declining 
defense  budget. 

In  my  estimation,  next  year  there  is 
more  pain  to  come.  This  bill  is  going  to 
get  more  and  more  difficult  as  defense 
spending  continues  to  be  reduced. 
Fewer  and  fewer  colleagues  are  going 
to  see  the  benefits  of  this  bill  that  we 
saw  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close,  again  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
chairman.  Senator  Sasser,  to  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  subcommittee  staff.  Mike  Walker, 
Jim  Morhard  on  this  side,  for  their  ef- 
forts on  the  bill. 

It  is  a  good,  fair  bill,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  is  one  project  for  which  I  think 
my  friend  from  Tennessee  is  already 
aware.  It  is  a  rehabilitation  of  facili- 
ties at  the  White  Sands  Missile  Test 
Range. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  this 
project.  It  was  taken  out  in  conference 
because  of  it  being  a  rehab  project  and 
therefore  should  have  been  in  the  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  account. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  understand  that  it 
was  not  a  prejudicial  reduction.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  I 
would  expect  the  department  to  fund 
this  project  out  of  the  correct  account 
in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  conferees  failed  to 
provide  any  funding  to  upgrade  the  hy- 
drant refueling  system  at  Pease  AFB  in 
New  Hampshire.  Could  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  tell  us  why  this 
project  was  not  funded? 

Mr.  SASSER.  As  the  Senator  from 
New   Hampshire   is  aware   the   Senate 
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bill  provided  $5.6  million  for  eight  fuel- 
ing points.  The  House  bill  provided  $5  1 
million,  the  budget  request,  for  four 
fueling  points.  As  with  all  items  in 
conference,  the  conferees  requested  up- 
dated project  data  and  justification  for 
this  project.  The  official  form  1391.  pro- 
vided the  conference,  indicated  that 
$5.6  million  would  provide  only  four 
points.  In  addition  the  conference  was 
advised  that  given  the  size  of  the  air 
guard  unit,  no  more  than  four  points 
were  required.  Since  we  were  unable  to 
validate  a  requirement  for  eight  points, 
the  Senate  conferees  receded  on  an 
eight-point  project.  The  House  con- 
ferees, within  their  rights,  receded  on 
the  four-point  project. 

Mr.  SMITH.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  National  Guard  Bureau  is  re- 
viewing the  potential  need  for  an  eight- 
point  project.  If  such  a  requirement  is 
validated  by  the  Bureau  how  would  you 
recommend  we  proceed? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Unfortunately,  the 
conference  has  concluded  and  the  offi- 
cial justification  material  provided  to 
conference  supported  only  four  points. 
If  the  Department  were  to  subse- 
quently validate  an  eight-point  project 
based  upon  new  requirements,  such  a 
project  could  be  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1995  budget  request. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Would  there  be  any  cir- 
cumstance under  which  such  a  project 
could  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1994? 

Mr.  SASSER.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  aware 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  submit 
a  request  for  reprogramming  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year.  It  would  be 
my  view  that  if  such  a  request  were 
made,  based  upon  a  new  validated  re- 
quirement, that  such  a  request  would 
receive  careful  consideration  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  clarification 
and  for  his  willingness  to  consider  a  re- 
programming  for  this  project  should  an 
eight-point  project  be  validated  as  a  re- 
quirement of  the  Air  National  Guard 
during  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  GORTON.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
chairman  if  a  reprogramming  would 
also  be  considered  for  a  four-point 
project  if  the  Department  determined 
that  to  be  the  appropriate  sized 
project? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes.  I  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  that  we 
would  also  carefully  consider  a  re- 
programming for  a  four-point  system  if 
the  eight-point  system  cannot  be  vali- 
dated. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  clarification. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  H.R.  2446. 
the  fiscal  year  1994  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  bill. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $10.1  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $2.4  bil- 
lion in  new   outlays  for   the   military 
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construction  and  family  housing  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

When  outlays  from  prior-year  budget 
authority  and  other  completed  actions 
are  taken  into  account,  the  bill  totals 
$10.1  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$8.8  billion  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 

1994. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  filed  a  revised 
subcommittee  allocation  to  accommo- 
date this  bill.  With  that  reallocation.  I 
will  support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  bill  has  come 
back  approximately  $271  million  above 
the  Senate-passed  bill.  The  realloca- 
tion will  accommodate  this  change. 
Even  with  this  reallocation,  however, 
the  final  bill  is  fully  $729.2  million  in 
budget  authority  below  the  President's 
budget  request,  and  $208.6  million  in 
budget  authority  below  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

To  achieve  these  reductions  and  to 
delete  the  Senate-passed  4  percent 
across-the-board  reduction  was  a  very 
difficult  task  for  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  and  ranking  Re- 
publican member. 

I  want  to  convey  my  thanks  to  them 
for  the  support  they  gave  to  several 
priority  New  Mexico  projects.  I  under- 
stand that  one  item  that  was  dropped— 
$2.5  million  for  the  White  Sands  Missile 
Range— was  done  so  without  prejudice 
because  it  more  properly  should  be 
funded  through  the  Department  of  De- 
fense O&M  accounts. 

I  thank  the  conferees  for  the  atten- 
tion they  gave  to  some  critical  infra- 
structure work  at  Kirtland  Air  Force 
Base.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  full  Sen- 
ate package  was  not  kept  intact,  but  I 
appreciate  the  committee's  acknowl- 
edgement that  such  projects  should  re- 
tain priority. 

I  shall  continue  to  work  on  these 
very  important  projects. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  under  a  pre- 
vious agreement  entered,  the  Senate  is 
now  considering  the  conference  report 
on  the  military  construction  appro- 
priations bill  and  will  shortly  vote  on 
that  measure. 

Following  that  vote,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  complete  ac- 
tion on  that  bill  this  evening.  Of 
course.  I  have  had  the  same  hope  and 
expressed  it  several  previous  evenings. 
But  I  hope  that  this  hope  is  more  real- 
istic than  the  previous  hopes 

We  have  a  large  number  of  appropria- 
tions conference  reports  to  take  up  and 
complete  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
pending  continuing  resolution,  which 
will  expire  at  midnight  on  Thursday. 
So  my  hope  is  that  we  can  complete  ac- 
tion on  receipt  of  those  several  meas- 


ures from  the  House  as  soon  as  is  pos- 
sible, and  I  hope  we  can  get  the  co- 
operation of  all  Senators  in  that  re- 
gard. 

In  any  event,  that  time  deadline 
means  that  it  is  likely  that  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session  into  the  evening  to- 
night, tomorrow,  and  Thursday,  with 
the  strong  likelihood  of  a  session,  in- 
cluding votes,  on  Friday  until  the  mid- 
dle of  that  day.  That,  of  course,  de- 
pends upon  events  between  now  and 
then. 

For  the  information  of  Senators  with 
respect  to  the  schedule,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  proceed  to  crime  legislation 
and  education  legislation  in  the  near 
future.  We  have  a  number  of  other  im- 
portaht  measures  to  take  up  before  the 
sine  die  adjournment,  which  I  still 
hope  we  can  reach  by  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  President,  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Am  I  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
has  been  reserved  for  their  use  later  in 
the  day  and  that  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  has  been  approved  to  date? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  In  that  event,  the 
hour  of  9;45  having  been  reached.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  tne  roll. 

NJr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Campbell).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  5.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  316  Leg.) 
YEAS— 94 
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Brown 
FalrclotJi 


NAYS— 5 

Felngold  SmiUi 

Oregg 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Bumpers 


Aktkk 

Baucui 

Bennett 

Biden 

BlnguTuin 

Bond 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Breauz 

Bryan 

Bums 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Cbafee 

CoaU 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Coverdell 

Cratg 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConclni 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Dorgan 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Feins teln 


Ford 

Glenn 

Oonon 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

HeOln 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Hutchison 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kaasebaum 

Kempthome 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

LautenbetT 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lleberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

Mathews 

McCain 

McConnell 


Metzenbaum 

Mikulskl 

Mitchell 

Moaeley-Braun 

Moynlhan 

MurkowskI 

Murray 

NIckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reld 

RIegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  motion  to  re- 
consider is  laid  on  the  table,  the  Sen- 
ate concurs  en  bloc  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider 
both  actions  en  bloc  is  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  Senate  concurred  en  bloc  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  Nos.  1.  4.  6. 
7.  9.  11,  13,  17.  20.  23.  24.  25,  26.  27.  28,  29. 
38,  40.  and  42,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  "$906,676,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  "$681,373,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In    lieu    of   the    matter   inserted    by   said 
amendment,  insert  ":  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for   Military  Con- 
struction.  Navy"   under  Public   Law   101-148. 
^$7,662,000   is  hereby   rescinded:   Provided  fur- 
/  ther.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  'Mili- 
/      tary  Construction,  Navy'  under  Public  Law 
102-519,  $14,406,000  is  hereby  rescinded:   /Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  'Military  Construction.  Navy'  under  Pub- 
lic   Law    102-136.    $62,899,000    is    hereby    re- 
scinded: Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated     for      Military     Construction. 
Navy'  under  Public  Law  102-380.  $37,660,000  is 
hereby  rescinded". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  7  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$1,021,567,000  ". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  9  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ":  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  'Military  Con- 
struction, Air  Force'  under  Public  Law  101- 
148.  $8,315,000  is  hereby  rescinded:  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
Military  Construction.  Air  Force'  under 
Public  Law  101-519.  $6,550,000  is  hereby  re- 
scinded: Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  'Military  Construction.  Air 
Force'  under  Public  Law  102-136.  $12,980,000  is 
hereby  rescinded:  Provided  further.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  Military  Con- 
struction, Air  Force'  under  Public  Law  102- 
380.  $2,250,000  is  hereby  rescinded  ". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  11  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  "$44,405,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  13  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  "$302,719,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  17  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  "$74,486,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  20  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  "$228,885,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  23  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  "$370,208,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  24  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  "$772,055,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  25  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  '$1,142,263,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  26  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ":  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  'Family  Hous- 
ing. Navy  and  Marine  Corps'  under  Public 
Law  101-148.  $14,100,000  is  hereby  rescinded: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  'Family  Housing,  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps'  under  Public  Law  101-519, 
$25,018,000  is  hereby  rescinded:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
'Family  Housing,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps' 
under  Public  Law  102-380,  $1,253,000  is  hereby 
rescinded". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  27  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  "$187,035,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  28  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  "$790,912,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  29  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  "$977,947,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


ate numbered  38  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  "$1,144,000,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  40  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec  122,  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  transfer,  no  later  than  September  30. 
1994,  without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of 
funds,  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  a  por- 
tion of  the  real  property,  including  improve- 
ments thereon,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
100  acres  located  at  Fort  George  G.  Meade  in 
Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c). 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall,  upon 
completion  of  the  survey  performed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  and  the  transfer  effected 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  utilize  the  trans- 
ferred property  to  provide  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  varied  long  term  storage  and 
service  needs  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
other  legislative  branch  agencies. 

(c)  The  exact  acreage  and  legal  description 
of  the  property  to  be  transferred  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  a  survey  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  officials  of  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Maryland. 

(d)  Any  real  property  and  improvements 
thereon  transferred  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  providing  for  the  use  of  such 
property  as  may  be  approved  by  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Provided.  That  any  existing  improvements 
made  available  by  the  Architect  to  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  or  here- 
after erected  upon  such  real  property  pursu- 
ant to  law  for  the  purposes  of  providing  for 
the  long  term  storage  and  service  needs  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  136.  141  and  167  to 
167j  of  title  2.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Portions  of  the  real  property  and  any 
improvements  thereon  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  section  that  are  not  determined  to  be 
immediately  required  for  storage  or  service 
needs  by  the  Architect  are  authorized  to  be 
leased  temporarily  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army:  Provided.  That  nominal  lease  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  "Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  Library  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  Structural  and  Mechanical  Care, 
No  Year". 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  42  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec  124.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  establishing  any  criminal  de- 
tention or  rehabilitation  facility  or  program 
at  Fort  George  Meade,  Maryland. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  H.R.  3116, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  31I6I  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

NicklesCochran  amendment  No.  1051  (to 
committee  amendment  on  page  154.  lines  7- 
22).  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  support 
United  States  Armed  Forces  personnel  in 
certain  international  operations. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1051 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOUYE]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NICKLES]  to  the  last  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  [Mr.  NiCKLEs)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry:  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Hutchison  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire of  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  what  his  desires 
are.  We  have  been  on  the  amendment 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  might  inquire  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
chairman  what  his  desires  are.  Our 
amendment.  I  understand,  is  pending. 
We  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered.  I 
am  ready  to  vote  on  it. 

I  have  a  few  more  comments,  and  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  a  couple  of 
comments  that  President  Clinton  had 
in  a  letter.  But  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  vote  pretty  quickly. 

Mr.  INOUYE  Mr  President.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa desires  to  have  a  vote  imme- 
diately, and  I  can  understand  that.  We 
have  had  a  lengthy  debate  on  this  mat- 
ter.   But    I    should   advise    the    Senate 


that  at  this  moment  discussions  are 
being  held  involving  the  administra- 
tion and  involving  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  studying  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment and  hoping  to  come  forth  with 
some  adequate  response  thereto. 

So  I  hope  we  can  continue  our  debate 
on  the  Nickles  amendment.  But  I  feel 
confident  that  by  midaftemoon  we 
should  be  voting  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  NICKLES  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Gregg.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  be  deleted  from  the  accept- 
ed list  of  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE  Mr  President,  by  inad- 
vertence on  my  part,  an  amendment 
that  was  proposed  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey]  was  left  off  the  accepted  list. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  inadvert- 
ence be  corrected  and  that  Mr.  Kerrey 
be  permitted  to  submit  an  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  susk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  NICKLES.  Mr  President,  in 
looking  at  a  letter  that  the  President 
sent  to  the  leader,  or  to  Bob  Dole, 
dated  October  18.  he  has  one  paragraph 
that  refers  to  my  amendment.  It  says: 
The  amendment  regardinff  command  and 
control  of  US  forces,  which  already  has 
been  introduced,  would  insert  Congress  into 
the  detailed  execution  of  military  contin- 
gency planning  in  an  unprecedented  manner. 
The  amendment  would  make  it  unreasonably 
difficult  for  me  or  any  President  to  operate 
militarily  with  other  nations  when  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  do  so— and  as  we  have  done 
effectively  for  half  a  century  through  NATO. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  just  touch  on 
that  comment.  That  is  totally  incor- 
rect. Neither  the  amendment  that  I 
have  now  pending,  which  explicitly  ex- 
cludes NATO,  nor  the  amendment  that 
I  originally  introduced  would  affect 
NATO.  NATO  has  always  been  under 
U.S.  command. 

My  amendment  only  says  we  will  not 
have  U.S.  combat  troops  under  U.N. 
operational  command  with  a  foreign 
commander.  So  it  does  not  have  any 
impact  whatsoever  on  NATO.  So  the 
President  just  clearly  is  wrong,  by  this 
statement— either  by  my  first  amend- 
ment, original  amendment,  or  by  the 
amendment  that  I  have  now  submitted. 
NATO  is  totally,  completely  excluded 
from  this  amendment. 

We  also  state.  "Any  prospective 
standing  United  Nations  international 
armed  force."  So.  again,  NATO  is  just 
not  included. 

It  could  lead  to  an  all-or-nothing  approach 
that  causes  the  United  States  to  shoulder 
the  entire  burden  of  a  conflict  even  when  a 
multinational  approach  would  be  most  effec- 
tive from  the  standpoint  of  military  plan- 
ning, burden  sharing,  and  other  American 
national  interests. 

Again,  that  is  not  correct.  This 
amendment  would  not  prevent  a  Per- 
sian Gulf-type  operation.  That  was  a 
multinational  effort.  That  was  a  multi- 
national effort  that  had  burden  sharing 
in  it;  significant  costs  were  picked  up 
by  other  countries,  et  cetera.  This 
amendment  would  not  prohibit  that. 

So.  again.  I  just  say  that  this  part  of 
the  Presidents  letter  which  deals  with 
my  amendment  is  just  totally  inac- 
curate and  misleading.  And  I  regret 
that.  I  do  not  mind  debating  this 
amendment,  but  I  would  like  people  to 
know  what  the  facts  are.  and  the  facts 
are  we  limit  U.N.  operations  for  com- 
bat troops.  We  do  not  limit  U.N.  oper- 
ations for  peacekeeping  operations,  for 
logistics  operations,  for  medical,  or  for 
humanitarian  needs. 

This  amendment  would  limit  U.N.  op- 
erations for  combat  with  a  foreign 
commander.  That  is  not  to  take  away 
from  the  Presidential  prerogatives,  but 
it  is  more  or  less  to  reassert  and  make 
sure  those  prerogatives  are  not  as- 
signed to  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  or 
to  the  United  Nations.  If  we  are  talk- 
ing about  combat,  that  is  another  mat- 
ter and  that  is  a  matter,  I  think,  con- 
stitutionally should  remain  with  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  should  not  be 
delegated. 

So  this  amendment  in  no  way  under- 
mines NATO,  in  no  way  undermines 
Korea,  in  no  way  undermines  any  type 
of  bilateral  arrangement  we  would 
want  to  make  with  any  country.  It 
only  limits  U.N.  operations  that  are 
with  combat  forces,  if  those  forces  are 
under  a  foreign  commander. 

I  will  underline,  most  people  paid  at- 
tention to  the  "foreign  commander"  — 
do  you  have  something  against  foreign 
commanders?  A  lot  of  foreign  com- 
manders might  be  involved  with  NATO. 
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We  might  have  foreign  commanders  in- 
volved with  Korea.  If  we  are  talking 
about  combat  troops,  what  I  do  not 
want  to  have  is  us  involved  in  a  com- 
mitment to  the  United  Nations  and 
then  find  out  that  we  have  assigned 
combat  responsibilities  to  U.N.  com- 
mand. 

I  will  tell  you.  the  U.N.  command  is 
understaffed  and  overworked  and  over- 
burdened. I  guess,  with  roles.  They 
have  over  80,000  peacekeeping  troops 
that  are  involved  right  now  in  14  dif- 
ferent operations  around  the  world  and 
they  have  80— 80— managers.  A  little 
over  half  of  those  are  military.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  phones  are  not  an- 
swered on  weekends.  That  is  why  the 
phones  are  not  answered  at  night. 

The  President  said.  "We  want  to  beef 
up  the  i)eacekeeping  operations  at 
NATO."  and  that  certainly  needs  to  be 
done.  But  I  am  afraid  he  also  wants  to 
do  it  so  we  can  expand  the  role  of  these 
peacekeeping  operations  to  go  well  be- 
yond humanitarian,  well  beyond  peace- 
keeping, well  beyond  border  monitor- 
ing, but  into  peacemaking,  peace  en- 
forcing. 

That  is  a  significant  expansion  of  the 
U.N.  role.  That  is  a  significant  expan- 
sion of  U.N.  peacekeeping  role.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  are  aware  of  that.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  are  aware  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  now  talking  about  a 
new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Peacekeeping.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  that  in  the  United 
Nations,  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  has  been  talking  about  an  ex- 
panding role  for  peacekeeping  forces, 
as  well  as  the  President.  That  is  my 
concern. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  also  are  aware 
that  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  has 
been  calling  for  an  international  stand- 
ing army.  I  have  serious  reservations. 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  that. 
and  my  colleagues  need  to  know  that. 
This  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
United  States  from  committing  U.S. 
combat  troops  to  an  international 
standing  army  that  is  without  a  mis- 
sion, that  is  looking  for  a  fire  to  put 
out,  looking  for  a  problem  to  solve.  So 
they  need  to  be  aware.  That  is  really 
what  the  amendment  is  all  about:  Try- 
ing to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  turn 
control  of  U.S.  combat  troops  over  to 
the  United  Nations.  I  see  that  as  a  seri- 
ous mistake. 

It  would  allow  humanitarian  efforts. 
It  would  allow  peacekeeping  efforts,  in 
the  traditional  sense,  as  we  have  done. 
So  I  wanted,  Mr.  President,  just  to 
clarify  that  the  President's  remarks 
concerning  at  least  this  Senator's 
amendment  were  totally  inaccurate. 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  en- 
tertain a  question? 


Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yesterday.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  brief  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  about  his  amend- 
ment. I  continue  to  have  concerns 
about  it. 

I  want  to  clarify  the  concerns  the 
Senator  apparently  has  with  respect  to 
U.S.  forces  serving  under  a  foreign 
commander.  This  most  often  occurs 
down  in  the  lower  ranks,  perhaps  at  the 
company  or  battalion  level.  Through- 
out the  military  history  of  our  coun- 
try, we  have  had  our  troops  respond  to 
a  battalion  commander,  perhaps  a  regi- 
mental commander,  indeed  in  some 
cases  a  company  commander  of  other 
nations,  particularly  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  allies  with  whom  and  in 
whom  we  have  had  many  operations 
through  these  years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  would  prohibit  that. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  incor- 
rect. Let  me  read  this  section.  It  says: 

.  .  when  such  forces  are  under  United  Na- 
tions operational  or  tactical  control. 

That  is  paramount.  In  other  words,  if 
the  United  States  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing—you mentioned  under  French  or 
under  Italian— those  are  usually  under 
NATO  alliance.  NATO  would  be  ex- 
empt. We  could  also  have  our  troops  in- 
volved bilaterally  or  multilaterally. 
But  the  prohibition  is  really  on  U.N. 
operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  this  yes- 
terday but  I  did  not  emphasize  it,  and 
maybe  I  will  try  to  do  so  today.  U.N. 
operations  hsis  a  peacekeeping  force 
right  now  that  is  comprised  of  80,000 
troops.  They  have  80 — only  80— people 
who  are  involved  in  management. 
About  45  of  those  I  believe  are  mili- 
tary. So  we  have  had  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing forces  commanders  in  Yugoslavia 
try  to  get  some  answers  from  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  they  said,  "Hey,  they 
don't  answer  the  telephone  after  5 
o'clock;  the  phone  isn't  answered  on 
weekends."  And.  of  course,  they  have 
contingencies  and  have  problems. 

So  my  amendment  is  directed  not  so 
much  at  foreign  commanders,  but  as 
under  U.N.  operations  with  foreign 
command,  that  basically  just  excludes 
us  and  it  says,  "Wait  a  minute,  if  you 
are  talking  about  U.S.  combat  forces, 
then  we  are  going  to  prohibit  that  un- 
less we  have  congressional  approval." 

You  could  have,  to  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question  very  specifically,  a  sit- 
uation if  we  are  doing  something  bilat- 
erally with  Britain  or  with  the  Italians 
or  something  like  that,  that  would  be 
permissible.  What  would  not  be  permis- 
sible would  be  to  have  it  under  U.N. 
operational  control  with  foreign  com- 
mand. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  colleague  for  that 
clarification.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
we  are  not  trying  to  cast  general  criti- 
cism toward  all  foreign  commanders. 
Our  military  colleges  and  universities. 


as  you  know,  are  privileged  to  have 
many  young  officers  from  allied  and 
friendly  countries  who  come  and  train 
with  us  and  go  on  to  become  very  re- 
sponsible, highly  professional  military 
persons  in  their  countries. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator raising  that  because  that  is  cer- 
tainly my  intention. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Let  me  speak  to  an- 
other area  that  concerns  me  and  that 
is  when  the  Senator  precisely  wants  to 
prohibit  our  Armed  Forces  serving  in  a 
situation  of  combat.  My  concern  is 
that  peacekeeping  missions  can  over- 
night turn  into  a  combat  situation.  So 
if  we  were  to  follow  the  letter  of  the 
law,  so  to  speak,  in  your  amendment, 
you  permit,  without  enactment  of  a 
statute  approving  it.  use  of  U.S.  forces 
under  U.N.  control  for  'medical,  logis- 
tics, communications,  humani- 
tarian"— humanitarian  is  a  very  broad 
one  —"training,  temporary  observer  or 
liaison  activities."  But  those  missions, 
within  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes,  can 
be  transformed  from  "peacekeeping,  " 
by  which  we  mean  there  is  a  permis- 
sive, noncombat-type  environment  to 
"peacemaking."  by  which  we  mean 
there  is  an  unstable,  hostile  environ- 
ment or  even  outright  combat. 

Peacemaking  includes  trying  to  em- 
ploy the  use  of  arms  either  to  defend 
yourself  or  to  stop  the  other  person 
from  interfering  with  the  peacekeeping 
operations.  How  does  the  Senator  deal 
with  that?  You  are  permitting  our  peo- 
ple to  go  into  a  situation  under  U.N. 
control  because  it  is  "merely"  peace- 
keeping, but  within  15  minutes  it  can 
be  transformed  into  peacemaking. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  To  respond  to  my 
friend  and  colleague's  question,  we 
have  examined  all  the  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing roles  going  all  the  way  back  to  1945 
to  present  time.  I  think  there  are  27.  I 
might  also  mention  that  it  took  40 
years  to  do  the  first  13.  and  in  the  last 
8  years  we  have  done  14.  So  we  have 
seen  a  very  expanding  role  for  the 
United  Nations.  None  of  those  27  ac- 
tivities would  have  been  prohibited 
under  my  amendment.  But  if  we  want 
to  take  a  scenario  and  say,  what  hap- 
pens if  you  have  a  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation, that  is,  Somalia,  for  example 

Mr.  WARNER.  Let  us  take  Bosnia. 
That  thing  is  so  volatile. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Somalia  is  almost  a 
better  example  because  you  do  have  a 
peacekeeping  operation,  you  have  lo- 
gistics. All  the  logistics  people  in  So- 
malia are  under  U.N.  command.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  Senator  is  aware  of 
that.  But  the  Rangers  have  always 
been  under  U.S.  command. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  current  command 
and  control  arrangements  in  Somalia. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  When  the  tragedy  re- 
sulted and  when  the  President  decided 
he  wanted  to  send  in  a  few  thousand 
more  troops,  he  reasserted  that  all  the 
combat  troops  were  going  to  be  under 
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U.S.  command.  So  he  is  basically  doing 
in  Somalia  what  I  am  saying  that  we 
should  do  in  this  amendment. 

My  point  is,  if  you  have  a  humani- 
tarian measure  that  goes  awry,  or  if 
you  have  a  humanitarian  or  peacekeep- 
ing effort  that  becomes  entangled  in 
some  type  of  an  armed  conflict  where 
our  troops  are— well,  one,  they  always 
have  a  right  of  engagement.  We  never 
take  that  away  from  our  commanders. 
If  they  are  fired  upon,  their  troops  are 
in  danger,  they  are  able  to  protect 
their  troops  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
and  they  are  able  to  do  that,  period. 
But  if  you  have  the  peacekeeping  force, 
and  they  arif  fired  upon,  and  they  are 
engaged  in  hostilities  and  going  to  be 
engaged  in  combat,  the  President  has 
two  options.  The  President  can  assert 
United  States  control  over  those  com- 
bat operations,  as  President  Clinton 
did  in  Somalia,  and  this  amendment 
would  not  be  triggered  whatsoever.  If 
he  is  going  to  stay  engaged  in  combat 
and  keep  it  under  U.N  command  and 
under  foreign  command,  then  he  would 
have  to  seek  authorization  from  Con- 
gress. And  he  would  have  30  days  to  do 
so 

Mr.  WARNER  I  might  also  suggest 
to  the  Senator,  we  are  using  rather 
loosely  the  words  "command,"  and  so 
forth.  Technically,  as  I  understand  So- 
malia, the  United  States  logistics 
forces  are  under  operational  control  of 
the  U.N.  commander,  but  they  still  are 
under  the  command  of  our  Commander 
in  Chief.  I  would  like  to  bring  that  to 
the  Senators  attention  and  perhaps 
later  on,  if  this  amendment  moves,  we 
can  work  out  the  clarification  of  that 
language,  which  I  think  would  be  help- 
ful. 

So  often  when  you  put  troops  in  for  a 
humanitarian  mission,  such  as  logistic 
troops,  what  we  would  call  peacekeep- 
ing troops,  you  should  collocate  with 
them,  or  at  a  short  distance,  troops 
that  can  come  in  and  rescue  them, 
troops  trained  specifically  for  combat 
operations,  if  the  operation  suddenly 
changes  from  one  of  peacekeeping  to 
peacemaking.  Peacemaking  is  really  a 
euphemism  for  having  a  fight. 

The  Senator  feels  that  his  amend- 
ment allows  our  troops  to  serve  for 
peacekeeping  under  a  foreign  com- 
mander, but  if  in  10  minutes  it  goes  to 
peacemaking,  what  happens  under  the 
Senator's  amendment  such  that  our 
troops  are  not  under  a  foreign  com- 
mander? Just  how  does  that  work? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Again,  let  me  remind 
my  colleague,  there  are  two  steps.  One, 
It  would  have  to  be  under  a  U.N.  oper- 
ation and  a  foreign  commander.  So  the 
Senator  will  have  a  better  understand- 
ing, the  United  Nations  is  a  bureauc- 
racy, and  I  fault  the  United  Nations 
greatly  for  the  disaster  that  occurred 
In  Somalia,  as  well  as  I  fault  our  com- 
manders and  our  civilian  commanders. 
I  think  we  made  a  serious  mistake,  and 
we  can  go  through  that  in  chrono- 
logical order  if  we  want. 


But  we  had  a  superior  force  there, 
and  it  was  under  U.S.  command,  not 
under  UN.  command  It  was  under  U.S. 
command.  That  force  was  reduced  sig- 
nificantly. And  when  we  were  down  to 
about  4,000  troops,  and  after  the  earlier 
disaster,  the  United  Nations  changed 
the  role  or  the  mission:  Capture  Gen- 
eral Aideed  Then  we  were  at  4,000 
troops,  and  we  became  engaged  in  com- 
bat. 

I  might  mention  our  forces  were  still 
under  US  command,  and  so  there  is 
that  responsibility.  That  is  important 
because  not  only  is  it  the  chain  of  com- 
mand but  it  is  also  chain  of  responsibil- 
ity. And  we  did  have  a  disaster.  We  lost 
18  lives.  We  have  60  some  wounded.  It 
was  a  real  disaster.  It  should  not  have 
happened. 

I  might  mention,  too.  that  our  mili- 
tary was  giving  advice  not  to  have  this 
be  our  mission  in  Somalia.  And  so  we 
allowed  the  political  hierarchy.  I  guess, 
to  consent  to  changing  the  mission  and 
make  it  a  U.N.  mission  that  expanded 
it  from  humanitarian  to  combat.  I 
think  that  was  a  serious  mistake. 

Then  we  did  not  provide  the  com- 
mander in  the  field  with  the  necessary 
military  equipment  he  requested.  That 
is  a  second  major  error  and  one  that, 
unfortunately,  resulted  in  lost  lives.  So 
I  think  that  was  a  mistake 

But  to  answer  specifically  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  what  happens  when 
you  have  a  humanitarian  effort  that  is 
good  intentioned.  well-intentioned, 
supported  by  all.  that  goes  sour  and 
turns  into  a  combat  situation,  the 
President  has  a  couple  of  options. 

He  could,  one.  put  the  combat  oper- 
ations under  his  direct  control,  elimi- 
nate the  problem.  He  would  not  have  to 
do  that  unless  the  original  operation 
was  under  UN.  operation  and  under 
foreign  command  In  other  words,  if 
you  have  U.S.  combat  troops  all  of  a 
sudden  under  UN.  command  where 
really  the  United  States  is  not  directly 
engaged  in  direct  operation  or  control, 
the  President  can  assert  that.  We  have 
U.S.  lives  that  are  at  stake,  at  risk,  so 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
would  assert  that  control.  He  could  do 
that  Or  he  would  also  have  the  option 
to  come  to  Congress  and  say  I  believe 
it  is  in  our  best  interests  to  leave  it 
under  foreign  command,  and  here  is  his 
request.  He  requests  a  waiver.  My 
guess  is  he  would  probably  get  it.  our 
not  wanting  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  our  troops. 

Mr.  WARNER  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  come  back  to  a  practical  situation. 
This  amendment  says,  "None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  act  or  any  other  act 
may  be  used  to  support  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  personnel,  other  than  those  en- 
gaged in  medical,  logistics,  commu- 
nications, humanitarian.  training, 
temporary  observer,  or  liaison  activi- 
ties." and  so  forth. 

Let  us  say  we  have  one  of  these  mis- 
sions just  quoted,  call  it  humanitarian. 


and  we  have  perhaps  500  troops  some- 
where abroad  building  roads,  working 
in  hospitals,  and  doing  all  of  those 
things  to  try  to  help  some  tragic  situa-. 
tion.  and  they  are  under  the  control, 
let  us  say.  of  a  Pakistani  colonel. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Under  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr  WARNER.  Under  the  United  Na- 
tions. All  of  a  sudden  they  are  faced 
with  a  combat  situation  to  protect 
themselves.  The  Senator  says  the 
President  takes  control,  comes  back  to 
the  Congress  I  say  to  the  Senator,  that 
Pakistani  colonel  has  to  make  a  com- 
bat decision  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  He  could  do  it. 

Mr  WARNER.  He  does  not  have  time 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  an  American  colonel  in. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  He  would  not  have  to. 

Mr  WARNER.  What  does  this  Paki- 
stani colonel  do? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr   WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr  NICKLES.  I  mentioned  earlier  we 
still  have  rules  of  engagement,  and  we 
would  have  the  right  to  protect  and  de- 
fend our  troops,  anytime  they  are  fired 
upon  under  any  circumstance,  which  is 
what  we  have  everywhere  in  the  world 
under  any  circumstance. 

Mr.  WARNER  Then  what  do  we  do  if 
we  fly  in  some  combat  troop)8  to  rescue 
them?  Do  we  put  an  American  colonel 
in  charge  and  tell  the  Pakistani  you 
are  relieved  of  command? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Under  rules  of  engage- 
ment. U.S.  forces  have  the  right,  the 
responsibility.  I  believe,  and  the  au- 
thority to  protect  those  troops.  If  they 
are  engaged— if  they  find  themselves 
under  fire,  in  combat  for  whatever  rea- 
son, they  have  the  ability  to  protect 
themselves,  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  situation. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  U.S.  troops  on  the  humanitarian 
mission  are  doctors  and  engineers. 

Mr  NICKLES.  Whatever  was  nec- 
essary to  protect  those  troops,  they 
could  do  it  if  they  found  themselves 

Mr.  WARNER.  Who  is  "they,"  Mr. 
President?  Who  is  "they"?  You  have 
the  troops — let  us  say  there  are  500 
troops  They  are  engineers,  they  are 
doctors,  they  are  nurses,  they  are  sani- 
tation experts,  and  they  are  just  work- 
ing on  trying  to  improve  some  area  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  U.N.  mission,  it  is 
under  a  Pakistani  colonel,  and  there 
are  other  nations  involved  in  this,  with 
their  doctors  and  their  sanitation  ex- 
perts. There  are  four  or  five  nations  in 
there.  And  suddenly  this  thing  evolves 
into  a  conflict.  Now.  exactly  what 
transpires? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  To  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  those  would  be  U.S. 
forces  that  are  under  fire. 

Mr  WARNER.  Right. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  You  have  the  oper- 
ational situation  where  we  always  have 
the   rules   of  engagement.    If  you   are 
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fired  upon  or  if  your  lives  are  ihreal- 
ened,  if  our  nurses  or  doctors  or  what- 
ever would  be  so,  we  would  have  the 
authority — the  military  commander 
would  have  the  authority  without  get- 
ting the  President's  permission  to  res- 
cue or  defend  or  protect  those  lives. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  which 
military  command  is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Our  military  com- 
mand. It  might  be  the  joint  command. 
But  if  you  have  United  States  forces 
anywhere— the  Senator  knows  this — 
whether  you  are  in  Korea  or  any  place 
else,  if  you  have  those  forces  fired  upon 
or  engaged  in  some  type  of  hostilities, 
they  have  the  right  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  whatever  forces  are  in  that 
area  would  be  able  to  assist  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  whatever  hos- 
tilities they  would  be  engaged  in. 

Now,  if  you  are  talking  about  a 
longer  run  situation;  that  is,  Somalia, 
we  had  troops — let  us  take  the  Somalia 
case.  We  had  Rangers  there.  Now,  those 
Rangers  were  under  U.S.  control.  They 
were  fired  ujxjn.  Our  commander  had 
the  right  to  use  whatever  military 
force  he  deemed  necessary  to  rescue 
our  forces.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not 
have  the  tools  necessary  because  thai 
was  declined  from  the  p>olitical  side, 
and  that  was  a  mistake.  But  he  does 
have  the  right  of  engagement  to  pro- 
tect, or  extricate  our  personnel  from 
that  engagement.  And  thai  would  be 
the  case  not  just  in  Somalia  but  any 
case  anywhere  in  the  world.  That  is 
standard  U.S.  military  policy. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  understand.  I  would  like  to  re- 
turn to  this  hypothetical.  We  have  500 
doctors,  sanitation  experts,  logisti- 
cians.  road  building  experts,  and  a  fire- 
fight  begins  to  imperil  their  lives. 

The  U.N.  Pakistani  colonel  in  the  hu- 
manitarian operation  can  be  in  oi)er- 
ational  control  not  only  of  the  United 
States  forces,  but  some  Pakistani 
forces,  Italian  forces,  and  maybe  some 
French  forces.  That  Pakistani  colonel 
has  to  have  a  plan  and  he  has  to  exe- 
cute it.  Suddenly  if  the  United  States 
comes  in  and  says  "We  are  going  to 
take  care  of  our  own."  do  we  leave  the 
other  U.N.  forces?  What  do  we  say  to 
the  Pakistani  colonel.  "Pack  up  and  go 
home"? 

It  is  not  as  simple  as  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  trying  to  put  forth  in  this 
amendment.  This  is  a  very  complicated 
amendment.  It  gives  this  Senator  and  I 
think  some  others  great  concern  as  to 
their  command  and  control. 

I  share  the  Senator's  view  that  the 
United  Nations  today  is  moving  too 
quickly,  is  not  adequately  staffed,  not 
adequately  equipped,  and  does  not  have 
the  experience.  There  are  certain  parts 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  which  I 
support  and  support  strongly. 

But  when  we  begin  to  say  that  under 
this  amendment  we  can  do  certain 
things  with  the  U.N.  but  not  others,  I 


am  saying  those  humanitarian  efforts 
within  5  minutes  can  be  converted  into 
combat,  or  "peacemaking"  efforts  to 
use  that  term,  and  we  may  not  have  in 
position,  if  this  amendment  were  the 
law,  the  command  and  control  arrange- 
ments nor  the  backup  for  a  proper  res- 
cue. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  think  he  made  the  case  for  my 
amendment.  That  is  why,  frankly,  we 
are  trying  to  avoid  situations  where  we 
put  U.S.  combat  forces  into  situations 
in  likelihood  of  combat  where  you  have 
the  U.N.  control  with  a  foreign  com- 
mander. That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
avoid  because  that  is  a  scenario  you 
are  going  to  find  happen  if  you  have 
this  administration  wanting  to  do  a 
very  expansive  peacekeeping  operation 
where  they  have  talked  repeatedly 
about  expanding  the  peacekeeping  role 
throughout  the  world.  That  is  going  to 
happen. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  if  you  do  get 
into  combat  situations,  the  President 
should  assert  himself  as  Commander  in 
Chief  so  you  do  not  have  these  blank 
lines  of  deployment.  Who  is  respon- 
sible? We  have  never  in  our  48-year  his- 
tory in  the  United  Nations  committed 
U.S.  combat  forces  to  the  United  Na- 
tions unless  we  have  had  a  U.S.  con- 
trol. I  do  not  think  we  should  now. 

This  administration  is  talking  about 
doing  it.  I  do  not  think  we  should  do 
that.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
change.  It  is  the  administration  that 
has  been  talking  about  the  change.  We 
have  never  committed  U.S.  troops  to 
an  international  peacekeeping  armed 
force.  This  administration  has  been 
talking  about  it.  The  U.N.  Secretary 
General  is  talking  about  it.  This 
amendment  would  prohibit  that. 

So  it  does  have  some  significance. 
But,  basically,  the  changes  that  are 
proposed  by  the  administration  by  ad- 
vancing their  role  in  peacekeeping  and 
now  talking  about  not  just  peacekeep- 
ing but,  for  the  Senator's  edification, 
they  are  also  talking  about  peace- 
making and  peace  enforcing. 

So  they  are  talking  about  a  much  ex- 
panded role  in  peacekeeping.  I  am  try- 
ing to  say,  no,  we  have  not  been  doing 
that.  The  United  States  has  never  done 
that.  We  never  assigned  U.S.  combat 
forces  who  are  away  under  U.N.  oper- 
ations and  foreign  command  where  we 
do  not  have  direct  control.  This  admin- 
istration would  like  to  do  that — or  at 
least  it  has  been  reported  as  recently 
as  the  President's  speech  of  the  27th— 
this  expanded  role.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  protect. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  is  very  close 
to  my  position  although  it  has  not 
quite 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
summarize  my  concern  with  the 
amendment.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  United  Nations  is  not  ready.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  should 
not  be  giving  the  President  any  encour- 


agement to  do  these  various  things 
about  the  U.N.  army,  and  so  forth,  like 
that.  We  are  in  complete  agreement  on 
that. 

Where  we  disagree  is  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  explicitly  gives  the 
President  authority  to  send  our  troops 
under  a  foreign  U.N.  command  and  con- 
trol situation  for  humanitarian  and 
other  purposes.  I  am  saying  the  history 
has  shown  us  that  those  types  of  mis- 
sions within  a  matter  of  minutes  can 
become  combat  situations.  And  the 
amendment,  in  my  judgment,  does  not 
adequately  protect  our  troops  put  in 
that  situation  under  a  foreign  com- 
mander. It  might  change  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing, that  my  amendment  is  not  strong 
enough  and  does  not  go  far  enough,  and 
maybe  he  is  right.  But  my  point  is  that 
we  are  already  doing  that.  Maybe  we 
should  restrict  that.  I  am  not  going 
that  far. 

I  told  several  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  acted  like  this  amendment  is  dra- 
conian  or  far-reaching.  I  said.  "Wait  a 
minute.  It  is  not  "  It  would  not  change 
what  is  happening  in  Somalia  because 
they  have  United  States  combat 
troops,  rangers,  under  United  States 
operations  and  control.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  that.  Frankly,  it  will  not 
change  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
Haiti.  This  amendment  would  not 
change  that. 

My  amendment  will  not,  unless  they 
are  talking  about  moving  in  combat 
forces.  But  that  was  not  historically 
our  intention.  I  am  pleased  the  Presi- 
dent has  backed  off  from  doing  that  be- 
cause I  think  that  was  a  mistake.  But 
of  the  14  peacekeeping  operations  that 
are  now  ongoing  throughout  the  world, 
most  of  which  are  humanitarian  or  bor- 
der monitoring,  we  are  engaged  in 
some  of  those  to  a  very  minor  degree. 
For  the  most  part,  my  amendment 
would  not  prohibit  those.  But  we  are 
already  engaged  in  it.  That  is  my 
point.  We  are  already  engaged  in  mon- 
itoring those.  We  are  still  engaged  in 
some  humanitarian  efforts  in  Somalia. 
My  amendment  would  not  change  that. 

So  it  does  not  at  all  encompass,  as 
some  people  would  say  or  some  people 
might  like,  but  we  are  already  doing  it. 
The  Senator  yesterday  raised  the  ques- 
tion: Well,  constitutionally  we  cannot 
even  assign  troops  to  the  U.N.  peace- 
keeping efforts. 

We  are  already  doing  it.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  really  touch  that.  But  it 
does  have  a  restriction  that  says  when 
you  are  talking  about  combat,  when 
you  are  talking  about  assigning  com- 
bat, that  is  when  we  should  say 
"Wait."  If  you  are  going  to  put  combat 
troops  under  the  United  Nations  which 
is  understaffed,  which  is  undermanned 
but  say.  OK.  that  does  not  decide  what 
it  wants  to  do.  But  when  you  have  a 
U.N.    representative    in    Somalia    that 
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goes  public  with  the  press  conference, 
now  our  role  and  our  mission  is  to  go 
get  General  Aideed.  that  one  press  con- 
ference could  have  easily  cost  a  lot  of 
American  lives.  He  probably  could  have 
been  captured  if  that  wais  our  role 
without  telling  the  world  about  it. 
Once  you  tell  the  world  about  it.  the 
cost  of  getting  him  went  up  signifi- 
cantly. And.  unfortunately,  we  had  a 
loss  of  life  in  the  process. 

So  we  have  restricted  this  to  in  every 
way  trying  not  to  be  intrusive  on  the 
President's  rights  but  more  to  assert 
the  President's  rights  so  if  he  is  talk- 
ing about  inserting  combat  troops,  he 
should  be  the  Commander  in  Chief,  not 
the  Secretary  General. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma. 

Our  difference  is  that  peacekeeping 
can  turn  into  peacemaking  within  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

I  find  in  this  amendment,  which  is  an 
attempt  to  codify  the  various  things 
we  are  doing  now.  there  is  too  big  of  a 
loophole  to  satisfy  this  Senator.  That 
is  the  reason  that  at  the  present  time 
I  have  concerns  about  the  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate my  colleague's  comments  and 
statements. 

I  might  mention,  we  do  not  codify 
anything.  We  are  not  legislating.  What 
we  do  say  is  none  of  the  funds  shall  be 
used  to  support  U.S.  combat  troops 
under  U.N.  command  with  a  foreign 
commander.  But  we  are  not  codifying 
and  saying  it  is  OK;  Mr.  President,  if 
you  want  to  send  them  in  for  humani- 
tarian training,  we  do  not  authorize 
anything.  That  is  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  That  is  not  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  in  this  case,  we  do  have  the 
power  of  the  purse.  Some  people  say 
constitutionally,  yes,  we  have  the 
power  of  the  purse.  This  says  no  com- 
bat troops.  But  we  are  not  saying  that 
it  is  not  OK  for  the  President  to  send 
out  I  number  of  troops  for  humani- 
tarian, J  number  of  troops  for  medical, 
I  number  of  troops  for  observer  status. 
A  lot  of  those  are  observers.  We  do  not 
touch  that. 

We  just  say  we  are  not  going  to  fund 
the  combat  troops;  we  do  not  want  to 
have  U.S.  combat  troops  under  U.N. 
control,  foreign  commander,  where 
really  the  United  States  is  out  of  the 
loop.  We  think  the  Commander  in  Chief 
should  be  in  the  loop.  He  should  take 
control.  He  should  not  assign  control. 
He  should  delegate  control  when  you 
are  talking  about  combat  forces,  risk- 
ing the  lives  of  men  and  women  for  our 
country.  But  we  are  not  authorizing. 
We  are  not  saying  it  is  OK.  We  are  not 
saying  x  number,  you  can  double  or  tri- 
ple humanitarian  or  training  or  ob- 
server troops.  We  just  do  not  restrict 
that.  So  I  want  to  nuike  sure  that  that 
point  is  clear. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  about 
a  series  of  amendments  which  are  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  which  have 
very  grave  overtones  for  limiting  Exec- 
utive power  in  the  context  of  this  de- 
fense appropriations  bill. 

An  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Senator 
Byrd]  was  adopted  last  week;  an  ear- 
lier amendment  by  Senator  Byrd  was 
adopted  in  September  which  placed 
certain  limitations  on  the  President 
with  regard  to  Somalia.  Last  week  we 
rejected  an  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  [Senator 
McCain]  which  would  have  called  for 
an  immediate  pullout  of  troops  in  So- 
malia. 

Today,  we  are  considering  an  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  which  would  limit  Ex- 
ecutive authority  on  U.S.  forces  under 
foreign  command. 

There  has  also  been  comment  about 
an  amendment,  soon  to  be  offered,  on 
the  Haiti  situation.  In  the  context  of 
this  floor  debate,  without  having  hear- 
ings and  without  extensive  delibera- 
tion, there  is  a  real  danger  that  the 
Senate,  the  Congress,  may  be  going  too 
far  in  limiting  executive  authority.  In 
the  passions  of  the  moment  we  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  very  serious  situation 
which  we  confronted  in  Somalia  which 
has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  American 
lives. 

I  believe  that  this  problem  is  materi- 
ally compounded  by  the  President  who. 
regrettably,  has  been  indecisive,  vacil- 
lating, and  has  changed  positions.  This 
makes  the  Presidency  a  weak  institu- 
tion at  the  moment — or  at  least  this 
President  a  weak  President  at  the  mo- 
ment— and  it  invites  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  try  to  correct  the  situation  by 
legislating  foreign  policy. 

It  is  fortuitous  that  we  have  on  the 
floor  at  this  moment  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill,  which  provides  a  vehicle 
for  limiting  funding  and  provides  the 
strongest  constitutional  approach  that 
Congress  has  to  try  to  influence  foreign 
policy  by  cutting  off  funds. 

The  War  Powers  Act  which  sought  to 
address  these  issues  by  requiring  with- 
drawal of  troops  within  60  days  after 
the  hostilities,  unless  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  or  unless  the  date  was  es- 
tablished was  very  carefully  crafted 
after  very  extensive  consideration  by 
the  Congress.  The  amendments  which 
we  have  been  considering  in  the  course 
of  the  last  several  weeks  and  are  con- 
sidering again  today,  and  perhaps  later 
today  or  tomorrow  on  Haiti,  go  consid- 
erably further  in  limiting  executive  au- 
thority. 

I  do  believe  that  the  strongest  con- 
stitutional case  can  be  made  in  the 


present  context  on  limiting  expendi- 
tures, because  Congress  traditionally 
has  the  power  of  the  purse.  But  that  is 
by  no  means  clear.  The  President  has 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Therefore,  a  constitutional  question  is 
presented  under  these  two  express  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is 
questionable  as  to  how  it  would  come 
out  if  submitted  as  a  court  case. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  there 
has  never  been  a  decision  under  the 
War  Powers  Act  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  because  if  it  had 
been  established  that  Congress  had  the 
authority  to  influence  foreign  policy 
by  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
after  60  days  when  they  were  in  hos- 
tilities, we  might  not  be  facing  this  sit- 
uation. 

Back  in  1983  or  1984,  an  effort  was 
made,  when  Senator  Howard  Baker  was 
the  majority  leader,  to  have  a  constitu- 
tional test.  Extensive  legal  papers  were 
prepared,  and  there  was  an  effort  to  get 
a  joint  submission  by  the  executive 
branch  and  at  least  the  Senate — the 
House  had  not  been  consulted  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge — before  getting  a 
Presidential  agreement  for  such  a  sub- 
mission. But  the  President  declined  to 
do  so.  To  this  moment,  it  is  unclear 
whether  the  War  Powers  Act  is  con- 
stitutional. So  we  are  confronted  today 
with  these  efforts  through  the  appro- 
priations process  to  limit  Presidential 
authority. 

I  supported  Senator  BYRD's  amend- 
ment last  week,  which  called  for  a  lim- 
iting of  mission  and  the  withdrawal  of 
forces  on  or  before  March  31.  which  had 
the  agreement  of  the  President.  I  sup- 
ported that  amendment  in  contrast  to 
Senator  McCain's  amendment,  which 
called  for  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Somalia,  because,  as  I  said  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  last  Thursday  night,  I 
thought  the  institution  of  the  Presi- 
dency w£is  an  issue.  I  think  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Presidency  is  an  issue  on 
the  amendment  which  is  now  pending 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

It  is  my  view  on  this  amendment, 
after  listening  to  the  debate,  that  there 
is  not  an  appropriate  balance  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  President  and  the 
Congress  and  that  the  amendment  is 
too  broad  in  its  terms  when  it  makes  a 
provision  which  says  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  "under  this  act  or  any 
other  act."  This  will  probably  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  amendment  per- 
manent law,  thus  precluding  the  use  of 
U.S.  forces  under  U.N.  control. 

There  has  been  significant  precedent. 
Mr.  President,  for  having  U.S.  troops 
under  control  other  than  U.S.  control. 
In  World  War  I,  Marshal  Foch  of 
France  controlled  United  States  forces. 
In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  General 
Montgomery  controlled  U.S.  forces. 

There  are  and  have  been  U.S.  forces 
under  control— although  not  In  combat 
roles  at  the  present  time — of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  in  a  variety  of  situations. 
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Our  forces  may  not  be  in  combat  roles, 
but  they  are  present  in  the  western  Sa- 
hara. Cambodia,  Kuwait,  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  and  in  the  Sinai. 

I  believe  there  are  strong  U.S.  policy 
reasons  to  encourage  participation  by 
other  nations  in  the  onerous  duties  of 
being  the  peacekeeper  around  the 
world.  The  issue  is  open  for  debate  as 
to  what  is  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
United  States.  And  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  United  States 
to  be  the  policemen  of  the  world. 

So  it  is  in  our  interest  to  try  to  get 
other  nations  to  do  more.  In  the  40-plus 
years  that  NATO  has  been  in  existence, 
we  have  constantly  argued  that  our 
partners  In  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
ought  to  do  more.  I  have  attended 
many  of  those  North  Atlantic  assembly 
meetings  where  the  debate  is  hot  and 
heavy,  with  the  U.S.  position  being  ad- 
vanced that  other  nations  are  doing  an 
insufficient  amount  of  burdensharing 
When  we  have  problems  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Bosnia,  or  Somalia,  it  is  in  the 
United  States  interest  that  other  na- 
tions make  a  much  greater  contribu- 
tion than  they  have  been  willing  to 
make  up  until  the  present  time. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  take  the  po- 
sition that  our  forces  will  not  serve 
under  any  command  other  than  a  U.S. 
command,  how  can  we  ask  other  na- 
tions to  make  material  contributions 
to  those  forces  and  ask  them  at  the 
same  time  for  their  personnel  to  be 
under  the  command  of  another  nation? 
It  is  obviously  an  impossibility  to  have 
many  nations,  with  many  command 
forces,  operating  on  the  same  battle- 
field without  having  anarchy. 

So  it  is  a  fundamental  matter.  If  we 
are  looking  for  help  from  other  na- 
tions— which  we  are,  and  certainly 
should  be,  because  the  United  States 
has  had  to  bear  too  much  of  the  bur- 
den— it  is,  I  think,  unrealistic  to  put  a 
limitation  on  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  supply  forces  that  may  serve 
under  a  foreign  command. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  second? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Was  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  NATO  is  totally 
excluded  from  this  amendment,  as  is 
Korea?  And  so  the  point  that  the  Sen- 
ator was  making  really  would  not 
apply  in  that  case.  What  we  are  really 
directing  this  at  is  under  U.N.  oper- 
ations. 

I  want  to  make  sure  the  Senator  is 
aware  that  NATO  would  not  be  in- 
fringed in  any  way  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  respond  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  that  I  am 
aware  of  that.  I  have  studied  his 
amendment  in  detail.  There  are  certain 
aspects  of  it  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  my  distinguished  colleague. 

I  make  the  reference  to  NATO  as  an 
analogy,  that  there  can  be  a  NATO 
command,  where  U.S.  forces  would  be 


under  command  other  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  matter  of  principle  that  we 
ask  other  nations  to  submit  their 
forces  to  the  command  of  the  United 
States.  Where  the  United  Nations  may 
be  called  upon  to  respond  in  Somalia  or 
Bosnia,  or  who  knows  what  problem 
may  arise  in  the  future,  if  we  seek  sup- 
port from  other  countries,  it  is  inap- 
propriate for  us  to  say  we  will  not  have 
our  forces  under  a  command  other  than 
United  States  command  if  we  expect 
other  countries  to  be  under  such  a 
command. 

My  references  to  NATO  are  by  way  of 
analogy  where  we  have  submitted  our- 
selves to  an  organization,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  where 
our  forces  may  be  subject  to  another 
command.  That  is  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment for  not  precluding  the  possibility 
of  having  our  forces  under  another 
command. 

I  realize,  in  making  this  argument, 
that  it  is  not  a  popular  argument  with 
the  American  people,  especially  at  a 
time  when  American  soldiers  have  been 
killed  in  Somalia.  I  am  also  aware  that 
there  have  been  significant  mistakes 
made  by  the  United  Nations,  although 
there  have  also  been  serious  mistakes 
made  by  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
strong  ring  of  patriotism  to  say  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  exposing  American 
lives  unless  they  are  under  U.S.  com- 
mand. I  am  not  saying  that  we  should 
be  exposing  them  to  commands  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  I  am  saying  that 
on  October  19,  1993,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  pass  a  law 
which  will  permanently  bind  U.S. 
Presidents  from  making  a  decision  in 
the  future  on  this  subject. 

I  believe  it  is  a  decision  which  has  to 
be  made  with  the  utmost  of  care  before 
American  soldiers  are  placed  under 
command  of  anyone  other  than  U.S. 
commanders,  but  we  have  to  expect  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
charge those  responsibilities  with  care 
and  with  responsibility. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  for  the 
Senate  today  to  try  to  exercise  greater 
authority  on  foreign  policy  because  of 
the  serious  errors  which  have  been 
made  and  because  there  has  been  so 
much  indecision  and  vacillation  on 
Bosnia,  Somalia,  and  Haiti.  The  temp- 
tation is  great  today  for  the  Senate  to 
exercise  authorities  beyond  the  range 
of  constitutional  prudence  or  beyond 
the  range  of  public  policy  prudence. 
That  is  why  I  think  we  ought  to  pause 
and  look  very  carefully  at  precisely 
what  we  are  undertaking  to  do. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  question 
because  we  have  had  wars  which  have 
not  been  declared  by  Congress.  Korea 
was  a  war  never  declared  by  Congress. 
Vietnam  was  a  war  never  declared  by 
Congress,  although  that  legal  issue  is 
muddied  perhaps  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

As  we  have  wrestled  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  War  Powers  Act  — and  the 


constitutionality  of  that  has  not  yet 
been  decided— we  are  searching  for 
other  avenues  to  try  to  exert  appro- 
priate congressional  responsibility.  I 
do  believe  that  it  Is  very,  very  impor- 
tant for  Congress  to  exercise  its  au- 
thority when  the  United  States  is  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  which  is  in  the 
category  of  a  war.  The  Congress  has 
the  sole  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  declare  war. 

Back  in  late  1990,  when  the  United 
Nations  resolution  had  made  the  de- 
mand on  Iraq  to  vacate  Kuwait  by  Jan- 
uary 15,  I  took  the  floor  and  pressed 
hard  to  have  a  decision  made  by  the 
United  States  as  to  whether  we  would 
use  force.  That  was  a  very  difficult 
time  in  U.S.  foreign  jKjlicy  because 
President  Bush  said  that  he  had  the  au- 
thority to  proceed  by  complying  with 
the  United  Nations  resolution  and  sup- 
plying U.S.  forces.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  were  not  scheduled  to  de- 
bate the  issue  at  the  time. 

It  was  only  on  January  3,  1991,  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Harkin,  raised  the  issue  on  the 
swearing-in  day  that  the  Senate  was 
compelled  to  take  up  the  issue  on  Jan- 
uary 10  as  to  whether  the  Congress 
would  authorize  the  use  of  force.  We 
then  had  a  very,  very  extensive  debate 
in  the  Senate  on  that  subject  which 
was  followed  by  a  52-to-47  vote  author- 
izing the  use  of  force. 

I  thought  that  the  Senate's  action  in 
1991  was  appropriate  and  was  necessary 
because  that  situation  was  really  tan- 
tamount to  a  declaration  of  war  and 
was  within  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  Senator 
Byrd  offered  his  resolution  on  Soma- 
lia, after  we  had  had  a  long,  drawn-out 
period,  it  was  appropriate  for  there  to 
be  a  cutoff  date  unless  there  was  a  spe- 
cific authorization  by  the  Congress  to 
permit  the  retention  of  the  U.S.  troops 
engaging  in  hostility.  That  is  an  issue 
that  has  to  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  my  reading  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  note 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  having 
U.S.  troops  under  U.N.  command.  If  it 
is  a  part  of  any  prospective  standing 
U.N.  international  armed  force,  that  is 
an  exception.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
standing  U.N.  international  armed 
force  at  the  present  time. 

A  question  which  I  have  for  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oklahoma 
relates  to  that  provision.  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  for  this  Record  to  have 
a  fuller  description  of  what  the  author 
of  the  amendment  has  in  mind  on  that 
specific  subject. 

(Mr.  MATHEWS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond. 

One,  we  prohibit  the  U.S.  combat 
forces    from    participating    in    a    U.N. 
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International  combat  force.  We  pro- 
hibit that.  That  is  a  very  important 
part  of  this  amendment. 

So  it  is  not  an  exemption.  There  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  It  is  a  prohibi- 
tion. If  you  looked  at  the  amendment 
structured  that  way.  it  says,  no  funds 
shall  be  used  or  committed  to  U.S. 
combat  forces,  and  then  we  also  state, 
any  part  of  any  prospective  standing 
U.N.  international  armed  force. 

The  U.N.  Secretary  General  would 
like  to  create  an  international  armed 
force  peacekeeping  body,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  looking  for  fires  to  put 
out  without  a  mission  specific,  without 
a  country  specific,  without  a  region 
specific.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  So 
that  is  the  reason  that  section  is  in 
there. 

There  are  also  people  in  this  adminis- 
tration who  have  been  advocating  that 
position  as  well.  I  believe,  including 
candidate  Bill  Clinton.  I  think  he  has 
moderated  or  come  out  against  that 
position  recently. 

The  reason  that  was  in  there,  I  tell 
my  colleague — and  excuse  the  long  an- 
swer, if  this  is  longer  than  he  wants— 
under  Presidential  Decision  Directive 
13,  there  we  are  contemplating  a  stand- 
ing force.  I  think  they  now  have  de- 
cided that  it  would  not  be  prudent.  But 
I  think  it  would  be  very  imprudent, 
and  that  is  the  reason  it  is  in  there. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
#  a  foUowup  question  with  respect  to  the 
standing  U.N.  international  armed 
force,  whether  that  could  be  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 

In  posing  that  question  I  know  that 
the  answer  is  obvious.  It  could  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  because  we 
have  full  plenary  authority  in  that  sit- 
uation. 

In  subsection  (aXD  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  prohibition  against  having 
U.S.  forces  under  U.N  operation  and 
tactical  control  haa  an  exception  if  cer- 
tain conditions  are  met.  including  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  plac- 
ing of  such  forces  under  foreign  com- 
mand. 

Simply  for  the  purpose  of  clarifica- 
tion, I  ask  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa if  there  could  not  be  a  United  Na- 
tions international  armed  force  if  there 
were  a  similar  joint  resolution  by  the 
Congress  authorizing  such  a  force? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  the  case.  My  guess  is  that  the 
President  and  Congress  could  create  a 
U.S.  participation  in  an  international 
armed  force  but  it  would  have  to  be 
done  by  treaty,  or  at  least  that  is  my 
guess,  and  certainly  would  require  Sen- 
ate authorization,  if  not  confirmation, 
of  that  treaty.  That  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant proposal. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  have  about  the 
first  section,  the  exceptions,  I  might 
relate  to  my  colleagues,  is  to  allow  the 
President  some  latitude,  if  he  did  find 
himself  involved  in  a  situation  where  a 
peacekeeping  force  became  engaged  in 


combat,  so  the  President  could  re- 
spond. a«k  for  a  waiver,  and  declare  an 
emergency,  and  then  Congress  could 
authorize  that  within  30  days.  That  is 
why  the  exceptions  are  there. 

The  essence  of  the  second  part  of 
that  is  we  do  not  want  U.S.  combat 
forces  assigned  to  an  international 
peacekeeping— not  peacekeeping— to  an 
international  U.N. -controlled  armed 
force;  very  simple,  very  direct. 

It  is  one  sentence,  but  it  is  a  power- 
ful sentence.  If  you  read  it  in  context, 
it  says  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  act 
to  fund  any  part  of  any  prospective 
standing  U.N.  international  armed 
force. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Well.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Nickles  amendment  were  adopted, 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  it  would  be 
an  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  "any  prospective  standing 
U.N.  international  armed  force,"  and 
that  could  be  altered  by  another  act  of 
Congress.  So  we  could  change  that  with 
this  prohibition,  and  we  could  author- 
ize by  an  act  of  Congress  such  partici- 
pation. 

My  colleague  from  Oklahoma  raises 
an  interesting  legal  issue  as  to  whether 
that  would  require  a  treaty  and  a  two- 
thirds  approval  by  the  Senate  or  sim- 
ply a  majority  vote  of  the  Congress, 
which  we  need  not  debate  at  any  length 
today. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  further  response  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
fioor,  since  I  think  I  am  only  permitted 
to  yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  amendment,  I  think  the 
intent,  certainly  on  the  part  of  this 
Senator  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
executive  understands  that  he  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  use  any  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  only  to  fund  any 
U.S.  participation  in  a  standing  army 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  United 
Nations.  That  is  purely  and  simply  the 
limitation,  as  I  understand  it. 

Therefore,  any  legislative  act  that 
might  be  enacted  subsequent  to  this 
date  would  certainly  control  authority 
over  the  troops  if  we  decided  to  grant 
that  authority,  to  legislate  the  author- 
ity for  the  President,  and  it  would  be 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  that  we  are 
now  considering. 

So  this  is  a  bill  that  will  fund  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  program  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  that  begins  October  1, 
1993.  That  is  the  limitation  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  amendment,  and  it  can 
be  changed  by  changing  the  law. 

But  what  we  do  not  want  to  see  hap- 
pen is  to  drift  into  a  situation  where 


we  have  this  new  assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Democracy  and  Peacekeep- 
ing who  makes  pronouncements  and 
suggestions  like  those  we  have  heard 
from  other  administration  officials,  in- 
cluding the  President,  that  they  are 
considering  new  initiatives  in  this  en- 
tire area,  and  a  new  attitude  toward 
multilateralism. 

It  makes  me  wonder,  without  the 
benefit  of  hearingrs  where  we  listen  to 
what  the  specific  plans  or  proposals 
are,  that  if  we  do  not  act  in  the  way 
this  amendment  suggests  we  act,  the 
administration  could  go  forward  with 
some  of  these  suggestions,  and  we 
could  wake  up  one  morning  and  see  the 
United  States  sls  a  part  of  some  inter- 
national standing  army  or  rapid  reac- 
tion force  without  having  been  con- 
sulted, without  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  this  matter  in  the 
Senate.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
seeks  to  address. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Mississippi  what  is  the  import  of 
the  language  "or  any  other  act"?  Be- 
cause in  the  amendment  the  language 
reads  "None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  act 
or  any  other  act  may  be  used  to  sup- 
port U.S.  Armed  Forces  personnel" 
under  U.N.  control  or  "any  prospective 
standing  U.N.  international  armed 
force." 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  suppose  it  means 
under  any  other  appropriations  bills, 
such  as  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  we 
passed  the  other  day,  or  any  other  bills 
that  the  Congress  has  already  acted 
upon  this  year  that  applied  to  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  October  1. 

My  friend  may  want  to  respond  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Also,  for  my  colleague's  information, 
originally  the  peacekeeping  forces  were 
funded  out  of  the  foreign  operations 
bill  and  this  amendment  was  drafted 
with  that  intent.  Now  that  has  been 
moved  over  to  the  defense  bill. 

But  we  would  not  want  someone  to 
say.  "Wait  a  minute.  In  a  previous 
year's  appropriations  bill,  we  had  an- 
other $100  million  left  over  and  there- 
fore we  will  allocate  a  certain  percent- 
age of  that  unused  or  unallocated 
amount  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  peacekeeping  force." 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Well,  if  the  provision 
of  "or  any  other  act"  is  intended  to 
apply  to  all  appropriations  bills  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  the  fiscal  year  we  are 
in  currently,  then  that  might  be  more 
clearly  specified,  because  it  raises  a 
concern  on  my  part  where  it  says  "any 
other  act  "  that  it  could  apply  in  the 
future. 

We  have  had,  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress,  considerable  legislation  on 
appropriations  bills  where  we  have  at- 
tached   provisions    to    appropriations 
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bills  which  have  stood  long  beyond  the 
context  of  the  next  fiscal  year  This 
provision  might  well  be  read  to  pre- 
clude the  President  from  spending 
money  in  1996.  1997  or  thereafter  under 
the  prohibitions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  To  further  clarify, 
that  is  not  the  authors'  intention.  I 
think  this  appropriations  bill  says 
"None  of  the  funds  appropriated."  I  do 
not  think  you  could  place  a  restriction 
in  an  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1994  that  would  have  a  restriction  that 
would  be  applied  beyond  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Well,  as  I  say.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  there  have  been  provisions  of 
appropriations  bills  which  have  ex- 
tended beyond  the  life  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  intended  and 
that  a  reading  of  the  phrase,  "any 
other  act,"  could  be  very  broad  indeed. 
I  have  one  other  subject  which  I 
think  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  discus- 
sion with  the  distinguished  authors  of 
the  bill.  The  subject  relates  to  having 
U.S.  forces  under  U.N.  command,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
rely  upon  the  War  Powers  Act  as  op- 
posed to  new  legislation  such  as  this 
amendment. 

The  amendment  does  have  a  provi- 
sion that  the  President  can  act  if  na- 
tional security  interests  justify  a  waiv- 
er of  the  prohibitions,  the  President  de- 
clares that  an  emergency  exists,  in- 
forms Congress  of  his  action  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  within  30  days  of 
such  declarations  there  is  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  such  actions. 

Now,  if  the  30-day  provision  had  been 
60  days,  it  would  have  the  substantive 
effect  of  being  very  close  to  the  War 
Powers  Act.  where,  after  U.S.  forces 
are  introduced  into  hostilities,  they 
are  to  be  withdrawn  unless  authorized 
by  Congress  to  remain  there  before  the 
expiration  of  60  days. 

My  question  to  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  is  whether  the  thrust  of  his 
amendment  with  the  60-day  provision 
would  be  satisfied  by  the  War  Powers 
Act  if  the  War  Powers  Act  was  con- 
stitutional and  was  complied  with  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
spond to  my  colleague,  this  is  just  the 
opposite  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  The 
War  Powers  Act  was  really  kind  of  try- 
ing to  restrict  the  President  from  get- 
ting engaged  in  international  confiicts 
without  congressional  authorization  or 
approval  within  60  days. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  reassert 
and  not  infringe— I  think  the  Senator 
said  impede— the  President's  ability. 
We  do  not  want  to  impede  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  do  anything  with  U.S. 
forces.  We  just  want  to  make  sure  he 
keeps  control  over  U.S.  forces. 

And   so   we   are   not   trying   to   take 
away  his  authority.  We  are  trying  to 
make  sure  he  does  not  delegate  his  au- 
thority to  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  But,  my  colleague 


Mr.  NICKLES.  But  it  is  not  even 
analogous  to  the  war  powers. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  But  is  not  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  his  authority  his  right 
to  delegate  that  authority? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  seriously  question 
whether — that  is  the  essential  part  of 
this  amendment.  Many  of  us  do  not  be- 
lieve that.  The  President  should  not 
delegate  combat  forces  to  the  United 
Nations.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
is  about.  We  do  not  think  he  should 
delegate  them  to  the  United  Nations. 
We  do  not  think  he  should  delegate 
U.S.  combat  forces  to  an  international 
standing  army  under  U.N.  control. 

We  do  not  impede  the  President's 
ability.  We  just  say  do  not  give  it 
away,  do  not  give  away  your  constitu- 
tional responsibility.  Do  not  give  away 
our  constitutional  responsibilities. 

So  the  war  powers  and  this  are  to- 
tally different  issues.  We  are  trying  to 
make  sure  the  President  does  not  dele- 
gate that  authority  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  has  very  lofty,  utopian- 
type  goals,  but  they  are  engaged  in  14 
confiicts  around  the  world.  They  have 
80.000  troops,  and  they  only  have  80  su- 
pervisors. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Is  the  Senator  not  au- 
thorizing or  permitting,  under  his 
amendment,  the  President  to  delegate 
this    authority    to    place    U.S.    forces 

under 

Mr.  NICKLES.  No. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Wait  a  minute.  You 
have  not  heard  the  question  yet.  I  will 
repeat  it  so  you  have  the  full  question. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Is  the  Senator  not 
permitting,  under  his  amendment,  the 
President  to  delegate  to  the  U.N.  au- 
thority over  U.S.  troops  for  30  days? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  do  not.  We  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent from  getting  our  troops  involved 
in  combat.  We  do  not  restrict  the 
President  as  far  as  humanitarian  and 
other  provisions. 

That  does  not  mean  we  authorize 
them.  We  restrict  combat,  but  we  allow 
the  President  to  delegate  authority  for 
humanitarian,  for  monitoring  and  so 
forth.  But  the  only  place  where  we  are 
putting  the  restriction  is  where  we  are 
talking  about  U.S.  combat  troops.  That 
does  not  mean  we  OK  the  rest.  That 
was  similar  to  the  discussion  I  had 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner].  We  are  not  taking  a  position 
on  that.  We  just  have  not  restricted  it. 
The  only  restriction  we  have  is  when 
we  are  talking  about  U.S.  combat 
troops. 

In  regards  to  the  30  days  the  Senator 
mentioned,  yes,  we  put  that  30  days  in 
thinking  the  President  might  find  him- 
self in  a  scenario  where  peacekeeping 
became  peacemaking  or  it  became  in- 
volved in  a  conflict.  So  we  did  allow  for 
an  emergency  or  allow  the  President  to 
make  a  waiver,  to  come  to  Congress 
and  make  that  case. 

Or  the  President  has  another  option. 
The   President  would  not  have  to  do 


anything  under  this  amendment  if  he 
just  asserted  U.S.  control  over  those 
troops.  That  has  always  been  the  caise. 
That  was  the  case  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
That  has  been  the  case  in  other  oper- 
ations— U.N.  operations  where  they 
have  become  engaged  in  conflict.  The 
President  has  asserted  control  over 
those  troops. 

The  same  thing  in  Somalia.  I  might 
tell  my  friend.  The  troops  that  engaged 
in  combat  are  under  U.S.  control.  So 
we  are  trying  to  keep  the  President's 
control,  make  sure  it  is  not  delegated 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  take  that  lengthy 
answer  to  be  a  "yes"? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Nothing  in  this  lan- 
guage authorizes  the  President  to  do 
anything.  Nothing  impedes  his  power 
to  do  anything  if  he  keeps  control  over 
the  troops  in  that  chain  of  command. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Let  us  review  the  bid- 
ding. The  amendment  prohibits  the  use 
of  funds  for  U.S.  Armed  Forces  under 
U.N.  control,  but  there  is  an  exception. 
That  exception  is,  under  (b),  "The  pro- 
hibition described  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  not  apply"  under  three  condi- 
tions. 

First,  the  President  determines  the 
"national  security  interests  justify 
waiver  of  such  prohibition;  (2),  the 
President  declares  that  an  emergency 
exists  and  immediately  informs  the 
Congress  of  his  actions  and  reasons 
therefor;  and  (3).  within  30  days  of  such 
declaration  there  is  enacted  a  joint  res- 
olution authorizirig  such  ac- 
tions. *  *  *" 

So.  under  Senator  Nickles'  language, 
is  it  not  true  that  until  30  days  pass 
and  there  is  no  such  congressional  dec- 
laration, that  the  President  does  have 
authority  to  use  funds  under  this  act  to 
put  U.S.  troops  under  U.N.  control, 
once  he  determines  there  is  a  national 
security  interest  and  there  is  an  emer- 
gency, and  he  informs  the  Congress? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  To  respond  to  my  col- 
league, during  that  30-day  period  we  do 
nothing  to  authorize  it.  We  just  do  not 
prohibit  that  money  for  that  30  days.  It 
gives  the  President  that  latitude 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  understand. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  To  make  that  deci- 
sion, but  it  is  not  an  assertive  affirn^a- 
tion  about  what  he  has  done.  What  it 
just  says  is,  no.  we  do  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  during  that  30  days. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  understand.  That  is 
why  I  characterized  it  as  a  "yes"  an- 
swer, because  it  eliminates  the  prohibi- 
tion and  leaves  the  President  where  he 
stands  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  term  were  60 
days,  so  that  the  President  would  not 
have  a  prohibition  from  acting  within 
60  days,  would  the  consequence  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  not  be  the  same 
as  the  War  Powers  Act?  I  understand 
there  is  a  difference  between  authoriza- 
tion and  prohibition,  but  would  not  the 
impact  of  the   Senator's   amendment. 
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were  the  term  60  days,  be  the  same  as 
under  the  War  Powers  Act  where  Presi- 
dential authority  terminates  after  60 
days,  unless  there  is  an  affirmative  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  authorizing  the 
use  of  forces?  Just  as  the  President's 
emergency  powers,  under  my  col- 
league's amendment,  terminate  at  30 
days  unless  there  was  an  affirmative 
conclusion  by  the  Congress  that  he 
could  continue  that  course? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  would  say  no.  The 
Senator  again  is  trying  to  make  the 
analogy  between  this  resolution  and 
war  powers.  The  two  do  not  fit  War 
powers  says  the  President  can  take 
whatever  action  he  wants  but  he  has  to 
get  congressional  approval  within  60 
days  if  our  U.S.  forces  are  engaged  in 
hostilities. 

Under  this  amendment,  all  the  Presi- 
dent has  tQ  do  is  assert  control  over 
those  troops  and  this  amendment  does 
not  apply,  period.  So  there  is  no  re- 
striction whatsoever  of  the  President 
in  making  commitments  of  U.S.  forces 
under  this  amendment  if  he  asserts 
control  over  those  troops. 

Again,  with  respect  to  war  powers, 
most  people  have  perceived  war  powers 
as  a  restriction  of  Presidential  author- 
ity or  involvement  in  other  countries 
This  amendment  does  not  touch  that. 
The  President  can  do  whatever  he 
wants,  as  long  as  he  asserts  and  main- 
tains control  over  those  forces.  This 
amendment  tries  to  make  sure  that  he 
does  not  delegate  that  authority  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr  SPECTER.  Mr  President,  I 
thank  my  collesigue  from  Oklahoma  for 
those  answers  and  I  compliment  him 
for  his  diligence  in  pursuing  this 
amendment  and  his  work  generally.  We 
have  worked  together  in  the  Senate 
since  election  day  in  1980.  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  pleasure. 

But  with  all  respect.  I  disagree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  on  his  con- 
clusions on  this  issue.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  important  point  because  I  think 
the  continuing  denial  by  the  executive 
branch,  by  the  President,  to  recognize 
the  constitutionality  of  the  War  Pow- 
ers Act  h£is  brought  us  to  the  situation 
where  we  are  today,  where  there  is  an 
active  effort  made  by  the  Congress,  the 
Senate  today,  to  limit  executive  au- 
thority through  the  power  of  the  purse 
and  the  power  to  control  spending.  It  is 
entirely  fortuitous  that  this  defense 
appropriations  bill  is  on  the  floor  at 
this  particular  time.  The  sequence  of 
events  in  Bosnia  and  Somalia  and  now 
in  Haiti,  which  the  President  has  re- 
sponded to  with  vacillation  and  indeci- 
sion, gives  rise  to  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  try  to  fill  the  vacuum.  It  is,  I 
submit,  action  which  goes  beyond  the 
constitutional  limits  and  beyond  the 
appropriate  limits  of  public  policy. 

If  we  did  not  have  this  bill  on  the 
floor  we  would  have  many  speeches  in 
morning  business  or  in  the  middle  of 
quorum    calls,    but    we    would    not    be 
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using  real  bullets  like  we  are  today 
When  we  introduce  amendments  which 
cut  off  spending,  that  is  a  very  power- 
ful weapon,  the  only  real  weapon  which 
the  Congress  has  in  aisserting  authority 
in  fields  like  Somalia  or  Haiti  or 
Bosnia 

I  think  that  the  passions  of  the  mo- 
ment and  public  opposition  to  what  has 
happened  in  Somalia,  when  Americans 
have  died  and  Haiti  where  Americans 
headed  in  and  then  were  recalled  while 
executive  branch  officials  said  we  may 
use  force  even  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  any  way  warranted,  have  given 
rise  to  these  very  appealing  amend- 
ments to  limit  executive  authority. 

I  suggest  that  they  go  too  far  in  a 
constitutional  sense,  and  I  suggest  that 
they  undermine  the  institution  of  the 
Presidency.  The  discussion  that  I  have 
just  had  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
NICKLES,  I  think  is  illustrative  of  the 
point.  He  disagrees  with  my  conclu- 
sion, but  I  believe  that  it  is  conclusive, 
as  a  matter  of  logic,  that  had  the  Nick- 
les  amendment  given  the  President  60 
days  before  cutting  him  off  from  exer- 
cising his  discretion  to  place  U.S. 
troops  under  a  U.N.  command  in  a  situ- 
ation of  hostility,  that  it  would  have 
had  the  same  effect  as  the  War  Powers 
Act.  The  War  Powers  Act  provides  that 
when  U.S.  forces  are  in  hostility  that 
they  have  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  expi- 
ration of  60  days  unless  authorized  by 
Congress,  or  the  period  is  extended. 

Had  the  Nickles  amendment  con- 
tained a  60-day  provision,  it  would  have 
authorized  the  President,  upon  his  dec- 
laration of  an  emergency,  to  put  U.S. 
forces  under  U.N.  command  for  a  period 
of  60  days  unless  authorized  to  con- 
tinue them  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  the  absence  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  our  ability  to  function  under 
the  War  Powers  Act  which  has  brought 
these  additional  amendments  to  the 
floor  The  War  Powers  Act  would  have 
provided  additional  restraints  beyond 
that  which  is  in  the  Byrd  amendment, 
which  goes  until  March  31. 

We  face  a  tough  situation.  We  will 
have  a  variety  of  Presidents  over  the 
course  of  the  next  many  years  and  the 
history  of  this  country.  May  it  be 
many,  many  centuries  The  Constitu- 
tion has  been  very  carefully  crafted  on 
a  balance  of  legislative  and  executive 
authority.  I  think  the  Senate  has  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  overrespond  when 
we  have  the  problems  of  Somalia,  the 
problems  of  Haiti,  and  we  have  the  in- 
decisiveness  and  vacillation  of  this 
President,  not  to  weaken  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  NICKLES  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  I  will  just  make  one  clarifica- 
tion. The  difference  in  war  powers,  as  I 
stated,  is  this  whole  amendment  is 
void,  so  the  President  would  not  have 
to  withdraw  troops  or  do  anything,  if 
he  asserted  control  over  those  troops.  I 
just  make  that  point. 


I  have  a  question  for  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  Does  the  Senator 
support  the  United  States  making  a 
commitment  of  combat  troops  to  an 
international  United  Nations  combat 
force? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Under  what  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. That  is  one  of  the  things  this 
amendment  would  prohibit.  The  U.N. 
Secretary  General— so  my  colleague 
will  know  this  amendment  was  not 
drafted  because  of  mistakes  that  were 
made  in  Somalia.  This  amendment  was 
drafted  long  before  the  Somalia  disas- 
ter happened,  although  it  contributes 
to  the  interest  in  the  amendment.  But 
this  administration  was  considering 
and  contemplating  making  commit- 
ments to  a  standing  U.N.  international 
combat  force  without  mission  specific, 
without  country  or  region  specific.  It 
would  be  there  to  put  out  fires  as  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General  and  maybe 
U.N.  Security  Council  would  deem  fit. 

I  think  that  is  a  mistake  That  is  one 
of  the  things  this  amendment  would 
prohibit.  I  did  not  know  if  the  Senator 
wais  interested— some  of  my  colleagues 
may  be  interested  in  supporting  that.  I 
think  one  or  two  are.  But  I  think  it  is 
a  serious  mistake.  I  did  not  know  if  the 
Senator  was  interested  in  supporting 
and  committing  U.S.  troops  to  a  U.N. 
armed  force. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  My  answers  are  these: 
When  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  a  stand- 
ing U.N.  armed  force  which  is  in  part  2 
of  your  amendment,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  authority  to  commit  U.S. 
troops  to  such  a  standing  U.N.  inter- 
national armed  force  without  author- 
ization of  Congress.  I  do  not  believe 
that  issue  ought  to  be  decided  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  when  there  are  five  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor,  and  probably  some 
of  those  who  are  on  the  floor  are  wait- 
ing for  purposes  other  than  engaging  in 
this  debate. 

That  is  a  momentous  question.  It 
ought  to  be  taken  up  after  we  have 
hearings,  after  we  have  extensive  con- 
sideration, after  we  hear  from  a  variety 
of  witnesses  and  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  think  about  it  when  we  are 
on  more  than  one  foot. 

I  heard  about  this  amendment,  if  I 
may  say,  last  week,  and  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it.  I  came  back  espe- 
cially to  vote  on  it  yesterday  I  did  not 
seek  a  postponement,  but  I  was  pleased 
to  see  it  was  pnistponed. 

I  thought  about  it  and  I  consulted 
with  my  son  Shanin  who  took  a  year  of 
international  law  at  Cambridge.  I 
called  him  up  to  get  the  real  inside 
story.  I  want  to  have  consultations  and 
discussions  about  issues  such  as  these 
with  the  next  generation  in  the  Specter 
household. 

I  do  not  want  to  decide  it  today.  I  do 
not  think  the  President  hais  that  au- 
thority, and  I  do  not  want  to  see  him 
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exercise  that  authority  without  the 
Congress  acting.  It  may  be  it  requires 
treaty  ratification;  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  requires  two-thirds  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  Maybe  we  can 
leave  the  House  out  of  it  entirely  and 
just  have  ratification  by  the  Senate. 

When  it  comes  to  the  gravamen  of 
your  amendment  on  the  emergency  use 
of  Presidential  authority  over  U.S. 
troops  under  U.N.  command,  I  do  not 
want  to  limit  future  Presidents.  I 
might  want  to  limit  this  President,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  limit  the  institution 
of  the  Presidency  in  this  way. 

I  also  do  not  want  to  decide  this 
question  on  a  Senate  debate  with  a 
handful  of  Senators  here.  We  have  the 
War  Powers  Act  which  has  not  been 
used  and  I  think  it  is  scandalous  that 
it  has  not  been.  I  entered  into  exten- 
sive debates — I  remember  Senator 
Percy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
war  powers  was  debated  during  Beirut. 
We  went  through  Korea,  which  he 
agreed  was  a  war;  Vietnam  was  a  war, 
and  we  had  a  problem  of  how  we  exer- 
cised congressional  authority  to  de- 
clare war. 

I  am  just  not  prepared  to  see  a  ration 
of  amendments — even  as  thoughtful  as 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been— 
or  have  this  amendment  decided  by  the 
Senate  when  only  a  few  of  us  have  said 
a  few  things  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  appreciate  my  colleague's  com- 
ments. I  happen  to  agree  with  you 
wholeheartedly  that  the  President 
should  not  and  I  believe  could  not 
make  a  commitment  of  U.S.  combat 
forces  to  an  international  army  with- 
out concurrence  or  authorization  or 
possibly  treaty  commitment  of  the 
United  States. 

I  was  going  to  ask.  and  I  know  my 
friend  from  Wyoming  has  been  waiting 
patiently,  but  does  the  Senator  support 
making  a  United  States  commitment 
of  combat  troops  to  an  international 
group  that  might  entail  25,000  combat 
troops  going  into  Bosnia?  There  are  a 
lot  of  things  that  are  out  there  that  I 
hope  my  colleague— I  do  not  think  his 
jKJsition  is  that  far  away  from  mine, 
when  I  listened  to  his  responses,  we  do 
not  want  to  make  a  commitment  of 
combat  troops  to  an  international  or- 
ganization. That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment would  prohibit. 

I  have  not  given  up  on  getting  the 
Senator's  vote.  I  appreciate  very  much 
his  interest  and  his  diligence  in  study- 
ing the  issue. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  response  to 
Bosnia— and  I  do  not  know  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  waiting  pa- 
tiently. I  think  he  is  waiting  impa 
tiently.  I  will  only  be  another  30  sec- 
onds. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  should 
commit  troops  to  Bosnia,  I  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma,  because 
there  is  no  emergency  there.  The  situa- 
tion   in    Bosnia    has    remained    pretty 
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much  the  same.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
Presidential  declarations  on  the  sub- 
ject, before  and  after  his  inauguration. 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  ought  to 
come  before  the  Congress,  just  as  the 
use  of  force  in  the  gulf  war  came  before 
the  Congress  without  the  President  ex- 
ercising authority  on  his  own. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  as  I  lis- 
tened to  the  arguments  of  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
do  not  see  why  they  are  not  arguments 
in  support  of  the  Nickles  amendment.  I 
share  with  him  the  concern  of  Congress 
transgressing  its  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

This  Senate  last  week  acted  to  limit 
the  President's  authority  in  Somalia 
after  having  witnessed  a  failed  policy 
delivered  by  incompetent  people.  It 
was  the  uniform,  it  was  not  a  partisan 
view  that  it  had  been  a  failed  policy, 
and  it  was  not  a  partisan  policy  that  it 
was  done  incompetently. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said,  "I  was  unaware  that  the 
mission  had  changed,"  p>eople  began  to 
wonder  if  he  was  in  fact  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  I  mean,  after  all,  who 
does  approve  mission  changes  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

So  as  I  was  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, what  I  see  happening  is  that  with 
troops  under  the  command  of  a  U.N. 
commander,  we  have  no  place  to  go  to 
limit  that  person.  That  is  a  foreign  per- 
son whose  authority  is  not  under  the 
reach  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

What  I  see  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa trying  to  do  is  maintain  a  set  of 
circumstances  under  which  the  politi- 
cal accountability  of  events  that  take 
place  overseas  regarding  the  lives  of 
young  Americans  in  combat  remains 
within  the  reach  of  the  political  appa- 
ratus of  America. 

We,  I  suppose,  can  get  Madeleine 
Albright  to  go  up  and  moan  about  the 
incompetence  of  U.N.  commanders  in 
New  York  City,  but  that  does  not  leave 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  body  poli- 
tic responsible  for  those  lives  and  those 
decisions. 

Far  from  denying  the  President  au- 
thority, what  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  doing  is  maintaining  that 
authority  and  also  maintaining  ac- 
countability. Once  you  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  commander  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  the 
political  accountability  goes  with  it. 
And  the  President  can  say,  "Well,  I  did 
not  know  they  were  going  to  do  that.  " 
and  Secretary  Aspin,  if  he  can  get  a 
full  sentence  out  of  his  mouth,  can 
deny  that  he  thought  that  was  going  to 
happen. 

But  there  still  is  no  accountability 
once  it  is  under  the  command  of  the 


United  Nations.  I  see  what  we  are 
doing  here,  those  of  us  who  suppwrt 
this  amendment,  is  trying  to  maintain 
accountability,  not  tie  the  President's 
hands  but  tie  the  President's  hands  for 
excuses.  The  President  can  do  as  he 
wishes  in  committing  U.N.  troops. 

I  quite  a^ree  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  on  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  But  keep  in  mind.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  colleagues,  that 
we  acted  last  week  after  demonstrated 
failure.  We  are  now  talking  about 
whether  this  is  going  to  deny  us 
burdensharing  offers  from  our  allies 
overseas. 

We  have  noted  that  our  allies  over- 
seas are  not  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  burdensharing,  and  one  part  that 
I  always  disagreed  on,  with  Secretary 
of  Defense  Cheney  and  President  Bush 
and  others,  is  this  whole  notion  of  col- 
lective security.  If  you  take  a  look  at 
the  history  of  the  world,  collective  se- 
curity depends  on  one  thing  and  one 
thing  alone.  That  is  one  part  of  the  col- 
lection having  the  ability  and  the  will 
to  go  all  by  itself  if  necessary.  Then 
you  can  get  all  kinds  of  people  to  joiq 
you.  If  you  do  not  have  that  will  and 
that  ability  to  begin  with,  there  is  not 
going  to  be  a  collection.  You  cannot 
gather  up  courage  by  having  lots  of 
people  around  with  no  competence. 
You  have  to  have  one  with  will  and  one 
with  competence,  and  then  the  collec- 
tion will  become  complete. 

We  are  not  going  to  see  that.  So  this 
is  not  a  debate  about  burdensharing. 
This  is  a  debate  about  keeping  will  and 
command  authority  and  political  ac- 
countability in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  hands  of  the  body  politic 
of  America.  And  so  it  should  be. 

We  have  had  and  are  going  to  have 
some  very  curious  debates.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  listened  to  an  ex- 
traordinary briefing  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  Mr.  Tarnoff  and 
General  Powell  on  what  we  are  going 
to  do  or  not  going  to  do  or  might  do,  if 
we  can  decide  what  to  do.  in  Bosnia. 
And  the  net  result  of  it  was  the  major- 
ity leader  and  others  spared  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  from  having  to  go 
any  further  and  said  we  were  only  talk- 
ing about  plans  that  had  not  yet  been 
made,  which  was  an  obvious  event  to 
those  who  attended  the  briefing.  But 
still,  they  were  within  the  reach  of  the 
political  accountability  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
where  they  belonged. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  debate  about 
Haiti.  I  do  not  believe,  frankly,  as  I  see 
it  coming  down,  that  we  ought  to,  in 
the  name  of  protecting  ourselves  from 
incompetent  decisions  that  we  fear  are 
about  to  be  made,  make  the  United 
States  forever  more  an  incompetent 
Nation  because  Presidents  cannot  act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  than  what  is  taking  place 
with  this  amendment,  which  is  making 
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certain  that  when  and  if  the  President 
does  act.  he  gets  the  credit  or  he  is  ac- 
countable for  whatever  takes  place. 
This  is  a  Nation  founded  on  politics, 
political  judgment,  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, and  accountability  is  part  of 
it.  Success  is  owed  when  success  is 
won.  but  blame  is  deserved  when  blame 
is  earned.  What  I  see  the  Nickles 
amendment  doing  is  nothing  more  sim- 
ple than  keeping  that  equation  framed 
and  within  the  reach  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  the  sponsor  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  adopt  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry relative  to  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment. The  inquiry  is  this.  On  line  6.  the 
words  "by  this  act  or  any  other  act" 
appear.  My  inquiry  is  whether  or  not 
the  presence  of  the  words  "or  any  other 
act"  by  themselves  constitute  this  as 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  that  would  con- 
stitute legislation  on  an  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr,  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  would  an- 
swer a  few  questions.  He  has  been  very 
responsive  to  questions  this  morning.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  have  this 
kind  of  discussion  and  debate  on  a  mat- 
ter as  important  as  this.  I  commend 
him  for  his  willingness  to  engage  in 
that  kind  of  debate. 

As  I  understand  the  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  indicated  that 
during  the  30-day  period  in  subsection 
(b)  on  page  2.  where  the  President  de- 
termines that  a  national  security  in- 
terest justifies  a  waiver  and  that  an 
emergency  exists,  during  the  30-day  pe- 
riod following  that  declaration,  the 
U.S.  troops  may  be  assigned  to  a  U.N. 
commander. 

Is  that  correct?  Did  I  hear  the  Sen- 
ator correctly? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  am  not  sure  I  caught  all  the 
question.  The  President  would  have  the 
option  at  any  point  to  assert  control. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  And  therefore  void 
any  prohibition  whatsoever  that  is 
triggered  by  this  amendment.  If  he 
went  the  waiver  route — basically,  he 
can  go  two  ways. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  is  the  waiver  route  I 
am  inquiring  about. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  One,  he  could  assert 
control.  The  amendment  does  not 
apply.  It  is  what  Senator  Wallop  was 
talking  about,  about  accountability 
and  responsibility.  If  he  wished  to  keep 
it  under  U.N.  command,  under  foreign 
command,  he  could  do  so.  He  could  re- 
quest the  waiver,  go  through  the  emer- 


gency process,  and  seek  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  authorization  from  Congress. 

Mr  LEVIN  My  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  is 
during  the  30-day  period  referred  to. 
the  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
act  to  authorize.  During  that  period, 
may  the  President  assign  those  troops 
to  that  foreign  commander  under  U.N. 
authority? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  This  amendment 
would  allow  the  President  to  continue 
on  during  that  30-day  period  of  time.  It 
does  not  authorize  it.  but  it  does  not 
restrict  the  funds  to  prohibit  him  from 
that  engagement. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  So  there  is  no  prohibi- 
tion in  this  amendment  during  that  30- 
day  period  that  Congress  is  deliberat- 
ing on  the  authority  question,  there  is 
no  prohibition  for  the  President  assign- 
ing those  troops  to  that  foreign  com- 
mander under  U.N.  auspices? 

Mr.   NICKLES.   I  would  have  to  an- 
swer the  Senator  and  say  if  the  Presi 
dent  declared  an  emergency. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes.  I  am  saying  under 
the  qualifications  in  the  waiver  provi- 
sion, if  he  has  declared  the  emergency 
and  he  has  determined  that  national 
security  interests  justify  a  waiver  and 
then  submits  a  joint  declaration,  a 
joint  resolution  to  the  Congress,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  amendment  which 
prohibits  those  troops  from  being  as- 
signed to  the  foreign  commander  under 
U.N.  auspices  during  that  30-day  pe- 
riod? 

Mr  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  further  clarification  on 
that  provision? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  have  some  other  ques- 
tions on  that  provision,  but  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Rather  than  using 
the  word  "prohibition,"  it  would  be 
more  appropriate,  in  this  cosponsor's 
opinion,  if  you  would  say  there  is  no 
limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Or  any  other  bill,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  On  any  appropria- 
tions bill  for  this  fiscal  year.  That  is 
the  intent  of  the  amendment.  That  is 
what  the  answer  was  to  a  similar  ques- 
tion posed  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania just  a  moment  ago.  That  is 
the  intent,  and  that  is  why  the  appro- 
priate word  would  be  limitation  on  the 
use  of  funds,  rather  than  "prohibi- 
tion." 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  appreciate  that  clari- 
fication. I  do  not  think  that  is  the  in- 
tent that  is  executed  in  this  language 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  the  language  does  not 
say  "or  any  other  appropriations  act." 
It  says  "or  any  other  act."  So  this  has 
been,  by  the  Chair's  ruling,  just  by 
those  words  alone,  deemed  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  bill.  I  thank  my 
friends  for  the  clarification  at  least  of 
the  intent  of  the  language. 


My  second  question  is  this:  If  the 
President  submits  a  joint  resolution  to 
the  Congress,  or  the  Congress  takes  up 
a  joint  resolution  in  any  event,  is  there 
an  expedited  process  that  you  have  pro- 
vided for  to  assure  that  there  will  not 
be  a  filibuster  during  that  30-day  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  We  have  not  put  that 
language  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  My  next  question  is:  If 
the  President  determines  that  there  is 
a  national  security  interest  which  jus- 
tifies a  waiver  of  the  prohibition  and 
declares  the  emergency  and  informs 
the  Congress,  and  on  the  30th  day  there 
is  no  joint  resolution  enacted,  for 
whatever  reason— perhaps  it  is  being 
filibustered  or  perhaps  it  hais  been  de- 
feated—is there  any  prohibition  in  this 
language  on  the  President  again  deter- 
mining that  the  national  security  in- 
terest justifies  a  waiver  and  again  de- 
claring on  the  30th  day  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  in  order  to  start  another 
30-day  clock  running?  Is  there  any  pro- 
hibition on  that  in  this  language? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  specific  language  that  would 
prohibit  that.  That  is  certainly  not  the 
intent.  If  the  President  wished  to  pro- 
ceed, he  has  30  days  to  get  congres- 
sional authorization,  which  is  the  in- 
tent. 

He  either  has  to  withdraw  the  troops 
or  put  the  combat  troops  in  the  U.S. 
control. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  understand  the  intent. 
These  are  critical  questions.  These  can 
be  life  and  death  questions  for  men  and 
women  in  combat.  So  we  are  dealing 
with  an  extremely  serious  matter,  and 
I  think  all  of  us,  whatever  side  of  the 
question  we  end  up  with,  would  agree 
with  that,  whatever  we  do  in  these 
areas,  and  there  »re  going  to  be  merg- 
ing areas,  many  of  them. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  language  which  addresses  the 
issue— I  am  not  talking  the  intent  but 
in  the  language  itself— and  there  is 
nothing  which  would  preclude  the 
President  from  issuing  on  the  30th  day 
another  determination  and  another 
declaration  to  start  another  30-day 
clock  running? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  more  than  a 
violation  of  the  intent.  It  is  my 
thought  and  belief  that  at  the  end  of  30 
days,  the  funds  will  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  there  any  language  in 
here  which  implements  the  belief  of 
the  Senator  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  think  the  language 
is  fairly  clear.  I  compliment  my  friend 
from  Michigan,  who  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  try  to  analyze  things,  but  I 
believe  that  the  language  is  very  clear. 
I  do  not  see  it  as  being  ambiguous. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Could  the  Senator  read 
the  language  which  justifies  a  waiver 
in  declaring  an  emergency?  I  do  not  see 
any  language  there  which  implements 
the  Senator's  intent.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  intent. 
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Mr.   NICKLES.    I   appreciate   my   col 
league's  interest,  but  certainly  I  do  not 
read  this  language— and  I  will   read  it 
again,  but  there  is  a  prohibition.  If  you 
read  this  it  says: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  used  to  support  United  States 
Armed  Forces  personnel— 

And  it  says — 
when  such  forces  are:  under  United  Nations 
operational  or  tactical  control  if  such  forces 
would  be  under  the  command,  operational 
control  or  tactical  control  of  foreitrn  officers, 
unless  prior  to  that  date  (A)  the  President 
has  submitted  a  report  *  *  •  or  (B)  that  the 
congressional  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees have  had  30  days  to  review  *  *  *  (C)  and 
a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  placing  of 
such  forces  under  foreign  command  has  been 
enacted. 

We  do  allow  the  Presidential  excep- 
tion or  the  waiver  under  (b).  It  says: 

The  prohibition  described  in  subsection 
(aMl)  shall  not  apply  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  national  security  interests  jus- 
tify a  waiver  of  such  prohibition 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that 
maybe  I  should  clarify  it  and  say  that 
the  President  could  only  request  one 
waiver.  I  do  not  think  it  is  even  im- 
plied that  the  President  would  have  the 
authority  to  come  back  and  submit  an 
additional  waiver  request  on  the  same 
incident  of  committing  U.S.  troops.  I 
repeat  to  my  colleague  that  if  the 
President  is  troubled  by  this  provi- 
sion  

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  troubled  by  this 
provision.  I  think  we  have  to  be  very 
clear  on  this.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  there  is  no  express  prohibition  or 
grant  of  that  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  that  the  intent  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  that  there  only  be 
one  waiver  period.  That  is  the  way  I 
read  it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  way  the  language 
would  read  is  that  the  President  would 
only  have  the  30  days,  not  renewed  au- 
thority to  submit  additional  waiver  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
that.  I  do  not  see  that  in  the  language, 
but  perhaps  I  will  continue  to  look  for 
that  very  important  question  to  be  an- 
swered. In  the  meantime.  I  do  think 
that  the  real  issue  here,  which  I  will 
address  later  on  this  afternoon,  is 
whether  or  not  this  language  will  jeop- 
ardize American  forces.  I  think  that  is 
really  the  key  here  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  could,  by  this  language,  inad- 
vertently find  ourselves  in  cir- 
cumstances where  our  own  troops  are 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  this  restriction 
on  Presidential  power. 

I  am  not  talking  about  section  2. 
which  has  to  do  with  the  standing 
army.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
different  issue.  But  here  we  are  talking 
about  in  operational  circumstances. 
where  we  have  American  forces  in  com- 
bat, whether  there  will  be  cir- 
cumstances where  the  assignment  of 
them  under  clear  rules  to  a  U.N.  com- 


mander, not  of  American  nationality, 
could  be  essential  for  their  well-being, 
or  whether  or  not  the  removal  of  that 
authority  under  emergency  cir- 
cumstances on  a  battlefield,  without 
time  for  a  Presidential  waiver,  could 
plunge  our  men  into  great  jeopardy.  I 
know  that  is  not  the  intent  of  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma.  I  know  him  well 
enough  to  know  his  intent  is  not  that 
at  all.  But  I  believe  this  amendment  in- 
advertently could  place  our  troops  in 
great  danger  in  combat  circumstances, 
and  I  will  be  addressing  that  issue  later 
on  this  afternoon. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  for 
answering  the  question. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  this  matter  is  of  major  impor- 
tance to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  would  not  interrupt  the  de- 
bate; but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  nobody  waiting  on  the  floor  to 
be  heard  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  managers  of 
the  amendment,  as  well  as  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  speak  as  in  morning 
business  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
1566  are  located  in  today's  RECORD 
under  "Statements  of  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  leadership.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  previous  order  govern- 
ing the  recess  period  today  for  the 
party  conference  luncheons  be  changed 
to  reflect  the  period  to  extend  to  2:30 
p.m.,  and  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:15  p.m.,  recessed  until  2:30  p.m.; 


whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  WOFFORD]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  the  pending  amendment 
by  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  that 
is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  more 
broadly,  to  talk  about  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  with  reports  of 
other  amendments  that  may  well  be  of- 
fered in  regard  to  potential  operations 
in  Bosnia  and  Haiti  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  very  easy  for  all  of  us  to  become 
emotional  at  a  time  like  this.  Who 
could  watch  those  scenes  on  television 
of  one  of  our  own  young  soldiers  being 
dragged  through  the  streets  in  Somalia 
without  feeling  emotion?  Who  could 
not  be  touched  by  the  tragic  combat 
deaths  of  our  soldiers  in  that  country? 
Who  could  not  be  concerned  about  the 
situation  in  the  Balkans  and  about 
what  could  happen  if  American  troops 
are  committed  as  a  part  of  an  inter- 
national peacekeeping  force  in  Bosnia? 
What  American  could  not  be  disturbed 
when  our  ship  was  turned  around  and 
our  forces  were  turned  back  when  they 
landed  in  Haiti,  again  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  that  had  been 
freely  entered  into  between  the  two 
parties  in  that  country? 

As  we  look  at  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made,  it  is  easy  to  whip  ourselves 
up  into  a  frenzy  and  to  seek  to  lash  out 
in  every  direction  with  purported  solu- 
tions without  thinking  about  the  long- 
term  consequences. 

I  think  we  are  about  to  do  that.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  period  of  time  since 
I  have  served  in  the  Senate,  including 
the  6  years  that  I  chaired  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  in  which  I 
have  been  more  alarmed  by  the  possi- 
bility that  the  tides  of  emotions  of  the 
moment  might  lead  us  to  make  very 
unwise  decisions  for  the  future  of  this 
country  as  I  am  now. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle:  Stop.  Pause.  Reflect. 
Think.  Think  not  only  about  today  and 
tomorrow  and  next  week,  but  think 
about  next  year,  and  think  about  the 
kinds  of  foreign  policy  we  need  in  the 
next  century  as  well,  in  this  new  world 
environment  in  which  we  are  entering. 

I  do  not  believe  this  debate  is  really 
about  what  we  should  do  in  Haiti.  I,  for 
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one.  am  not  anxious  to  send  American 
forces  into  Haiti  I  would  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  see  that  happen.  You  would 
have  to  convince  me.  after  a  long  and 
hard  argument,  that  it  should  be  done 
But  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  here.  The  same  is  true  of 
sending  American  forces  into  Bosnia.  I 
would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  do 
that  now.  not  until  conditions  are 
much  clearer  than  they  currently  are 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  debate  about 
Somalia.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  last 
week.  I  had  the  opportunity,  with  Sen- 
ator PELL  and  Senator  Levin,  to  be 
among  the  very  first  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  be  in  Somalia  after  our  troops 
landed — 4  days.  I  believe,  after  the  ma- 
rines landed.  They  had  just  arrived 
They  were  still  sleeping  on  the  ground 
They  had  no  facilities.  But  in  the  be- 
ginning that  mission  was  succeeding  It 
was  succeeding  diplomatically,  in  get- 
ting the  various  sides  to  lay  down  some 
of  their  arms.  We  all  remember  that, 
when  our  forces  went  into  that  coun- 
try, they  were  not  resisted  They  were 
not  brought  under  attack.  They  had 
the  support  of  virtually  the  total  local 
population,  and  they  were  able  to  stop 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  chil- 
dren from  starving 

I  do  not  support  what  has  happened 
since  then  The  policy  has  veered  off 
course.  It  was  not  watched  closely 
enough.  We  became  partisans  and  com- 
batants, choosing  one  side  in  a  civil 
war  over  another,  and  we  unnecessarily 
and  tragically  risked  the  lives  of  young 
American  troops  But  I  do  not  believe 
this  debate  is  about  whether  we  like 
what  happened  in  Somalia,  either. 

In  fact,  the  current  amendment 
would  not  even  affect  what  happened  in 
Somalia  I  believe  it  is  drawn  perhaps 
because  of  the  outrage  among  many 
Americans— an  outrage  which  I  share— 
of  a  policy  gone  awry  But  let  us  re- 
member that  those  troops  that  were 
tragically  killed  in  Somalia  were  under 
the  command  of  American  officers  in 
an  American  operation  at  the  time. 

If  these  series  of  amendments  that 
are  on  the  floor,  or  are  apt  to  be  on  the 
floor  over  the  next  few  hours,  are  not 
really  about  whether  we  should  go  into 
Haiti,  or  whether  we  should  continue 
down  a  certain  path  in  Somalia,  or 
what  we  should  do  in  Bosnia,  what  are 
they  really  about?  They  are  fundamen- 
tally about  what  kind  of  foreign  policy 
we  are  going  to  have  in  this  country 
for  the  next  several  years. 

Mr  President.  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues again  to  stop  and  think  abouV 
the  world  situation  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves.  Not  too  long  ago.  I  was 
at  a  gathering  where  a  well-known  col- 
umnist in  this  city  grabbed  me  by  the 
lapels  and  said:  "Isn't  this  an  exciting 
and  incredible  time  to  be  alive?"  I 
must  confess,  I  was  taken  aback  by  the 
intensity  of  that  remark.  I  said.  "What 
do  you  mean?"  He  said.  "Well.  I  was  up 
writing  a  column,   thinking   about   it 


until  early  this  morning,  and  I  was 
thinking  about  how  much  change  has 
occurred  in  this  world  in  the  last  3 
years,  more  change  in  a  shorter  period 
of  time  than  any  other  period  in  the 
history  of  our  world  for  the  past  sev- 
eral centuries  in  terms  of  changed  rela- 
tionships between  nations  and  eco- 
nomic systems  and  political  systems, 
all  without  the  cataclysm  of  world  war 
Think  of  the  change." 

Then  he  said.  "There  is  something 
else.  It  is  the  first  time  in  many,  many 
years  since  we  have  been  a  world  power 
that  the  world  is  not  divided  into  two 
superpower  camps  looking  at  each 
other  across  the  barrel  of  a  gun  " 

A  remarkable  moment.  No  sooner 
was  World  War  II  over  then  our  parents 
and  grandparents  had  to  face  the  re- 
sponsibility of  fighting  the  cold  war 
with  the  hairline  nuclear  trigger.  This 
continued  for  the  next  45  years.  We 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  build  a 
new  world  order  or  to  secure  the  peace 
We  never  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
sure  that  World  War  II  wr»s  the  war  to 
end  all  wars  because,  for  one  reason, 
the  United  Nations  could  not  effec- 
tively function  because  of  the  Soviet 
veto  in  the  Security  Council  and  be- 
cause of  the  competing  power  blocs 
which  aimed  missiles  at  each  other 

Now  we  have  a  unique  moment,  an 
opportunity  that  our  parents  did  not 
have  and  our  grandparents  did  not  have 
to  chart  a  new  course,  to  come  up  with 
a  new  architecture.  Since  the  great  and 
most  powerful  nations  of  the  world  are 
not  at  each  other's  throats,  since  they 
do  not  have  one  finger  on  the  red  but- 
ton, now  is  an  opportunity  to  work  to- 
gether Perhaps  now,  for  example,  we 
can  figure  out  a  way  to  stop  the  spread 
of  dangerous  weapons  around  the 
world.  That  is  a  terrible  threat  that  we 
face 

Some  of  the  nations  obtaining  these 
dangerous  weapons— chemical  weapons, 
biological  weapons,  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons—are among  the  least  responsible 
nations  in  the  world.  That  is  a  real 
threat,  an  even  graver  threat  in  the 
long  run  perhaps,  than  the  superpower 
confrontation  of  the  cold  war. 

How  long  will  this  opportunity  last 
for  us  to  devise  a  new  foreign  policy  for 
this  country''  No  one  knows.  Three 
weeks  ago.  we  saw  events  in  Moscow 
that,  had  they  ended  differently,  could 
have  slammed  shut  that  window  of  op- 
portunity and  perhaps  even  restarted 
the  cold  war  But  we  are  living  in  a 
unique  opportunity  to  build  a  whole 
-fiew  architecture  for  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  to  take  us  into  the  next 
century.  We  have  a  moment  that  has 
been  given  to  us  when  the  world  is  not 
divided  into  two  major  hostile  camps 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the 
time  for  us  to  react  emotionally  to  the 
events  of  yesterday  or  of  a  week  ago.  It 
is  the  time  for  us  to  sit  down,  using  our 
best  ability  and  our  clear  and  deep 
thoughts,  bringing  together  the  top  ex- 


pertise available  in  this  country,  tak- 
ing time  out  from  our  busy  schedules 
as  Members  of  Congress,  to  try  to  come 
up  with  an  architecture  for  that  policy. 

If  things  change  and  the  world  is 
plunged  back  into  a  new  cold  war.  what 
will  we  have?  The  missiles  are  all  still 
there  and  they  are  all  still  targeted, 
the  weapons  continue  to  spread  around 
the  world,  and  brush-fire  wars  begin  to 
break  out  all  over  the  world  again, 
with  dangerous  weapons  being  used- 
chemical  weapons,  nerve  gas  that  could 
be  put  into  the  air-conditioning  sys- 
tems of  major  buildings  or  chemicals 
that  could  be  put  into  the  water  supply 
of  major  cities  and  kill  literally  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world  If  we 
do  not  take  the  opportunity  given  to  us 
to  build  a  different  kind  of  architec- 
ture for  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children, they  are  going  to  look  at  us 
and  they  are  going  to  say:  "Where  were 
you?  Why  did  you  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity?" 

Trying  to  act  with  a  floor  amend- 
ment^a  floor  amendments  with  only  a 
few  hours  of  debate,  to  set  precedents 
that  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
future  of  this  country  in  the  next  cen- 
tury because  we  are  emotionally  over- 
wrought by  things  that  have  happened 
that  none  of  us  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  like,  is  wrong.  Mr  President:  it  is 
wrong.  We  need  cold  water  splashed  on 
our  faces  so  that  we  will  slop  and 
think:  What  do  these  amendments  pur- 
port to  do,  the  ones  talked  about  and 
the  one  now  pending? 

The  one  now  pending,  in  essence, 
rules  out  or  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  us  to  use  multilateral  ap- 
proaches to  solve  foreign  policy  crises 
by  requiring  approval  in  advance  before 
the  Presidents  can  enter  into  oper- 
ations within  the  United  Nations 

I  think  we  need  to  think  through  how 
we  should  operate  if  our  troops  are 
under  the  command  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  should  think  that  through 
very  carefully  There  should  be  guide- 
lines. So  far  we  have  not  lacked  ade- 
quate guidelines  For  us  to  adopt  a  pol- 
icy which  says,  in  essence,  we  do  not 
really  want  to  participate  and  to  make 
available  multilateral  approaches  to 
solving  crises  in  the  world,  and  which 
rules  out  that  alternative  now  is  gross- 
ly premature  and  irresponsible. 

The  American  people  have  said  time 
and  time  again,  "We  do  not  want  to  be 
the  world's  policeman  all  by  our- 
selves." Why  should  our  taxpayers  foot 
the  full  bill  every  time  there  is  a  cri- 
sis? Why  should  young  Americans  take 
all  the  risks?  Why  should  it  mainly  be 
American  lives  that  are  put  at  risk  and 
put  in  jeopardy? 

That  is  why.  in  many  cases,  it  has 
been  right  for  this  country  to  work 
with  other  nations.  Where  would  we 
have  been  in  Korea  if  we  had  to  do  it 
all  alone?  Where  would  we  have  been  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  if  we  had  to  do  it  all 
alone?  Where  would  we  have  been  in 
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terms  of  trying  to  contain  communism 
for  45  years  if  we  had  to  do  it  all  alone 
without  NATO  and  SEATO  and  others 
helping  us  in  that  effort? 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  being  asked  to  do  be- 
cause we  are  overwrought  with  what 
happened  in  Somalia.  We  are  being 
asked  to  adopt  an  amendment  that  is 
quite  far-reaching.  Wake  up.  my  col- 
leagues. Wake  up.  We  are  being  asked 
to  adopt  an  amendment  that,  in  es- 
sence, repudiates  the  multilateral  op- 
tion for  us  as  we  enter  a  very  new,  un- 
certain, uncharted  world  environment. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
want  us  to  give  away  that  tool.  We  can 
always  say  no  to  a  multilateral  oper- 
ation. Congress  always  has  the  power 
to  cut  off  the  money  and  to  stop  an  op- 
eration anytime  we  want  to  do  it.  But 
why  tie  our  hands  in  advance?  Why 
give  up  an  option  before  we  can  even 
possibly  imagine  all  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  might  be  need- 
ed in  the  future? 

There  is  something  else,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. All  three  of  these  amendments — 
and  we  should  think  about  this — all 
three  of  these  amendments  require — 
whether  we  are  talking  about  the  po- 
tential amendment  to  be  offered  on  in- 
volvement in  Haiti  or  in  Bosnia,  or 
whether  we  are  talking  about  this 
amendment  dealing  with  possible  oper- 
ations within  the  United  Nations — that 
the  President  receive  prior  approval 
from  Congress  before  the  President 
acts. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  of  the  most 
radical  suggestions  that  has  ever  been 
made  on  the  foreign  policy  front  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Not 
since  the  beginning  of  our  country,  not 
ever,  as  far  as  I  can  find — and  I  am  still 
researching  the  point.  I  do  not  believe 
that  ever  before  have  we  passed  a  stat- 
ute saying  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  to  have  prior  approval  be- 
fore, as  Commander  in  Chief,  he  acts  to 
preserve  our  national  security  inter- 
ests. 

We  are  not  just  talking  about  this 
President,  if  we  pass  amendments  such 
as  this  that  set  this  type  of  precedent. 
People  may  be  dissatisfied  with  some 
of  the  things  this  President  has  done.  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  every  one  of 
them.  But  if  we  set  this  precedent,  we 
are  setting  a  precedent  not  only  for 
this  President  but  for  every  President 
in  the  future. 

The  War  Powers  Act  does  not  do 
that.  I  have  heard  the  War  Powers  Act 
discussed  by  some  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  have  sometimes  agreed 
with  them  that  the  War  Powers  Act 
goes  too  far  in  restricting  the  powers  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

What  does  the  act  say?  It  says,  after 
the  President  commits  forces,  he  has  to 
file  a  report.  Once  that  report  is  filed, 
the  clock  starts  running.  If  there  is  no 
Congressional  approval  after  the  fact, 
then  the  forces  would  have  to  be  with- 
drawn. It  does  not  say  before. 


Think  about  what  we  are  doing,  as  we 
enter  into  a  new  era  without  a  crystal 
ball  to  guide  us.  We  are  saying  that  we 
are  going  to  make  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
floor  amendments  in  the  Senate,  with 
maybe  5  minutes  of  deliberation  by  the 
average  Member,  who  cannot  be  here 
for  all  the  debate,  with  all  action  con- 
cluded in  1  week. 

Mr.  President,  we  badly  need  that 
cold  water  in  our  faces.  We  need  to  step 
back.  We  need  to  wake  up.  We  need  to 
reflect.  We  need  to  get  rid  of  this  pent- 
up  emotion  that  is  driving  us  to  make 
decisions  we  will  regret  year  after  year 
after  year.  We  have  the  power  to  stop 
Presidents  if  they  act  irresponsibly. 
President  Clinton  has  already  indi- 
cated, for  example,  in  the  case  of 
Bosnia  that  he  does  not  intend  to  com- 
mit any  American  forces  in  Bosnia 
without  full  advanced  consultation 
with  the  Congress. 

I  think  that  is  a  wise  decision  by  the 
President.  I  think  he  should  consult 
with  us  in  advance.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  should  ever  pass  a  statute  which 
says  the  President  must  have  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Congress  before  he  en- 
ters into  actions,  unless  it  is  some- 
thing that  the  President  voluntarily 
decides  to  do.  No  President,  no  Member 
of  this  Senate,  can  possibly  know  every 
situation.  We  cannot  have  535  com- 
manders in  chief  in  this  country.  We 
cannot  run  this  country  by  committee 
in  the  midst  of  a  national  or  inter- 
national emergency  or  crisis. 

Once  I  heard  Mrs.  Thatcher  say 
something  very  wise.  She  was  asked, 
"What  one  lesson  have  you  learned 
above  all  others  in  your  years  of  public 
service  serving  as  Prime  Minister  and 
in  Parliament?"  Do  you  know  what  she 
said?  "I  have  learned  always  to  exi)ect 
the  unexpected." 

A  very  wise  lesson.  Be  prepared  for 
the  unexpected.  If  there  is  any  lesson 
we  can  learn,  it  is  that.  Here  we  are 
trying  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  future  Presi- 
dents by  establishing  a  precedent.  And 
we  are  doing  this,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  country's  history,  by  use  of  floor 
amendments  without  hearings  in  the 
relevant  committees,  without  sitting 
down  tlioughtfully,  as  I  think  we 
should,  legislative  branch  and  execu- 
tive branch  together,  perhaps  even 
with  a  special  commission  composed  of 
Members  of  both  Houses  and  both  par- 
ties and  the  executive  branch,  in  order 
to  think  about  the  long-term  changes 
in  our  foreign  policy  that  are  needed. 

In  his  book,  entitled  "Present  at  the 
Creation,  "  Dean  Acheson  wrote  about 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  foreign  policy, 
a  new  approach.  It  is  the  foreign  policy 
we  still  have.  It  came  together  after 
World  War  II,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Truman  administration.  As  our  col- 
league from  Florida,  Senator  Graham, 
has  reminded  some  of  us,  even  that  ar- 


chitecture which  served  us  so  well  and 
included  collective  security,  the  con- 
tainment of  communism,  the  Truman 
doctrine,  the  beginnings  of  NATO,  the 
Marshall  Plan,  even  that  architecture 
was  not  put  together  in  a  week  or  a 
month.  It  evolved  over  2  to  3  years  In 
the  Truman  administration. 

Without  careful  thought  and  reflec- 
tion, we  are  going  to  change  the  basic 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
with  a  floor  amendment.  In  essence,  we 
are  going  to  push  aside  multilateral  ac- 
tion as  an  option  at  a  time  in  which 
none  of  us  want  to  see  our  young  peo- 
ple and  our  taxpayers  have  to  bear  all 
the  risks  and  all  the  burdens.  It  is  un- 
wise, Mr.  President. 

This  is  not  about  Haiti.  This  is  not 
about  Somalia.  This  is  not  about 
Bosnia.  This  is  not  about  whether  or 
not  we  approve  of  everything  that  has 
happened.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  do 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle.  This  is  about 
charting  fundamental  foreign  policy 
for  this  country  into  the  next  century. 
It  is  about  the  powers  of  the  President 
to  deal  with  emergency  situations.  It  is 
about  our  constitutional  framework  of 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  have  the  cour- 
age to  say  that  we  should  not  make 
those  kinds  of  long-range,  fundamental 
decisions  without  adequate  reflection. 
The  American  people  look  at  us  some- 
times, and  they  say,  "What  are  you 
people  doing  in  Congress  to  make  such 
major  decisions  with  so  little  thought 
and  reflection  about  the  possible  impli- 
cations?" 

They  are  right.  If  the  American  peo- 
ple witness  us  deciding  such  fundamen- 
tal questions  out  of  emotion,  without 
adequate  thought  and  reflection,  but 
with  floor  amendments,  they  will  be 
right. 

I  honestly  hope  that  all  these  floor 
amendments  will  be  withdrawn.  Yes, 
then  we  should  go — bipartisan,  to- 
gether. Republicans  and  Democrats, 
Americans — we  should  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  we  should  say,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  fundamental  decision 
that  needs  to  be  made  about  how  we 
interact  with  the  United  Nations  if  our 
forces  are  committed  and  there  are 
some  fundamental  decisions  that  need 
to  be  made  about  how  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  work  together  in 
times  of  international  crisis." 

We  should  sit  down,  and  we  should 
work,  we  should  think,  we  should 
study,  and  we  should  give  it  our  best 
effort.  That  is  what  we  should  do. 

I  am  not  denigrating  the  motives  of 
any  of  those  who  have  offered  these 
amendments  or  talked  about  offering 
these  amendments.  They  are  people  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard.  My 
colleague  from  my  home  State  and  I 
have  never  had  a  cross  word.  We  have 
great  mutual  respect  for  each  other, 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  the  other 
coauthors  of  this  amendment.  I  have 
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great  respect  for  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  I  commended  the  posi- 
tion which  he  took  recently  on  a  very 
difficult  foreign  policy  Issue.  He  Is  one 
of  the  Senators  in  this  Chamber  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect. 

But  I  say  and  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues, please  stop  and  think.  Let  us 
not  make  these  fundamental  decisions 
now.  I  have  been  here  when  Republican 
Presidents  warned  us  against  micro 
management  or  tying  the  hands  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  or  applying  the 
War  Powers  Act  when  it  perhaps  should 
not  have  been  applied.  In  nearly  every 
one  of  those  situations,  I  believe,  ex- 
cept once,  I  supported  the  power  and 
the  discretion  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  make  those  decisions  when  the 
President  was  of  the  other  party.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  politics.  This  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  what  is  good  for  the  country. 

I  understand  the  frustration  that  has 
led  to  the  offering  of  this  particular 
amendment.  I  have  not  heard  all  the 
comments  made  by  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  but  I  think  he  has  pointed 
out.  accurately,  that  we  have  not  yet 
determined  well  enough  what  the 
guidelines  should  be  In  terms  of  com- 
mitting American  forces  and  how  they 
are  to  operate  within  the  United  Na- 
tions and  how  that  is  to  interact  with 
the  Congress.  There,  in  essence,  is  a 
vacuum  existing  right  now  because  we 
have  not  clearly  enough  spelled  out 
those  foreign  policy  objectives.  And  I 
thank  my  colleague  and  others  who 
raise  this  issue — and  there  are  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  have  done 
us  a  service.  They  have  put  on  the 
radar  screen  for  all  of  us  that  we  are 
operating  without  a  clear  course  of  ac- 
tion or  charter  in  front  of  us.  The 
President  and  the  Congress  need  to  un- 
derstand each  other  and  their  appro- 
priate roles.  And  our  young  people  need 
to  know  the  rules  and  obligation  of  the 
support  that  is  either  behind  them  or 
not  before  they  are  even  put  in  that  po- 
sition. 

Having  done  that  and  realizing  that 
we  do  not  have  in  place  a  foreign  policy 
with  sufficient  guidelines.  Let  us  go  to 
work  to  accomplish  these  goals.  But  let 
us  not  do  this  with  floor  amendments 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  without  adequate 
time  to  think  about  the  issues.  Please 
do  not  do  that.  Let  us  not  do  that  to 
our  country.  Let  us  not  do  that  to 
those  that  will  be  living  in  the  next 
century.  It  is  too  important.  It  re- 
quires more  thought.  Let  us  take  the 
time;  let  us  do  our  job  right. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  seriously  to 
consider— and  I  will  be  the  first  to  join 
with  them  in  the  effort^to  say  to  the 
President  that  it  is  time  we  sit  down 
and  work  out  these  guidelines  and  un- 
derstandings. Let  us  not  listen  to  our 
hearts  alone,  but  to  our  heads  as  well. 
Let  us  not  just  emotionally  react  to  a 
situation  that  has  deeply  and  gravely 
disturbed  all  of  us  in  our  country,  of 
both  parties,  wherever  we  happen  to 
live.  The  decisions  are  too  important. 


We  are  given  an  opportunity,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning.  Mr.  President, 
not  given  to  any  other  generation,  save 
perhaps  those  alive  in  that  brief  period 
right  after  World  War  I.  There  was  an 
effort  then  that  failed  to  put  together 
a  new  world  order— the  debate  over  the 
League  of  Nations  ended  tragically, 
with  the  country  in  disarray  and  with 
nothing  in  its  place.  Thereafter  we 
were  plunged  into  World  War  II  fol- 
lowed by  the  cold  war.  And  now,  70 
years  later,  we  have  that  opportunity 
again.  It  is  a  gift  to  us.  It  is  a  chance 
for  us  to  chart  the  right  course  for  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren,  to 
make  a  lasting  change  in  the  relation- 
ship among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Let  us  meet  that  responsibility.  But 
let  us  do  it  carefully  and  wisely,  and 
let  us  give  it  our  best  efforts.  We  must 
work  together,  with  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  because  I  be- 
lieve this  Nation  must  speak  with  one 
bipartisan  voice.  Let  us  do  the  job.  You 
have  raised  some  serious  concerns.  You 
have  made  valid  points.  You  have  made 
criticisms  that  are  correct.  Now  let  us 
deal  with  them  constructively,  as  we 
should,  and  let  us  do  it  in  the  right  way 
and  not  try  to  develop  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  in  1.  2,  or  3  days  of  de- 
bate, a  basic  architecture  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  that  will  carry 
us  into  the  next  century.  Let  us  give  It 
more  thought  now  that  we  have  had 
the  problem  brought  to  our  attention 
forcefully,  and  let  us  wisely  craft  the 
best  solution. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  will  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  time,  but  I  want  to  commend 
our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  for  his  statement  here  this 
afternoon.  He  certainly  has  expressed 
my  views  and,  I  hope,  the  views  of  the 
majority,  because  It  transcends  the 
specific  Issues  in  front  of  us  which  are 
not  Insignificant,  and  that  Is  the  role 
of  the  United  States  In  the  post-cold- 
war  period.  Do  we  commit  forces  to  be 
a  part  of  international  peacekeeping 
forces?  If  so,  where,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, and  how?  Do  we  support 
that  before  we  take  the  action  or  after 
the  action  Is  taken? 

We  have  a  critical  Issue  with  Bosnia, 
and  we  have  not  decided  It.  And  there 
Is  division  In  this  country  as  to  how  we 
ought  to  proceed.  We  saw  a  great  divi- 
sion In  Somalia,  a  policy  to  go  in  and 
try  to  feed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
starving  people.  The  policy  changed 
and  moved,  and  we  had  a  significant 
debate  less  than  a  week  ago.  Now  we 
have  the  Issue  on  Haiti— again,  a  criti- 
cally Important  Issue. 

This  Is  a  different  time,  and  our  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  properly  point- 
ed that  out.  and  he  pointed  It  out  In  a 
historical  context.  There  was  only  one 
other  period  In  this  century  when  we 
found  our  country  in  a  similar  position 
as  today.  That  was  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  when  we  were  virtually  the  un- 


challenged power  In  the  world.  We  de- 
bated as  to  whether  or  not  we  ought  to 
establish  something  called  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  how  we  deal  with  world 
crises.  Many  competent  historians 
would  argue  that  the  collapse  of  our 
ability  to  put  together  some  alter- 
native to  suj)erpower  confrontation 
contributed  to  World  War  II  and  events 
thereafter. 

We  now  find  ourselves  once  again,  for 
the  second  time  In  this  century,  as  the 
Senator  pointed  out.  In  that  unchal- 
lenged position.  We  need  to  sort  out 
how  we  are  going  to  handle  this.  Obvi- 
ously, none  of  us  here.  I  hope,  wants  to 
go  It  completely  alone  in  every  case. 
President  Bush  established  a  foreign 
policy  approach  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis  that  I  think  ought  to  be  the 
model  of  how  we  at  least  try  to  resolve 
problems  in  the  future. 

There  was  a  disagreement  and  debate 
over  whether  the  time  was  right  to  use 
force  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  I  do  not 
recall  an  ounce  of  debate  and  discus- 
sion about  whether  or  not  the  formula- 
tion of  an  international  coalition  at 
the  very  outset  of  that  issue  was  the 
wrong  approach  to  take.  As  I  recall,  ev- 
erybody endorsed  it.  and  properly  so.  It 
was  a  significant  foreign  policy 
achievement  under  the  leadership  of 
the  then  Secretary  of  State.  Jim 
Baker,  and  others,  putting  together 
that  coalition  and  deciding  to  go  In  and 
deal  with  Saddam  Hussein  on  that 
basis. 

I  think  you  would  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent political  debate  internationally 
and  domestically  had  we  decided  to  do 
It  alone  In  Iraq.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
outcome  would  have  been. 

President  Bush  Is  the  architect,  in 
many  ways,  of  this  approach— the  use 
of  international  bodies  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  One  thing  I  hear  from 
my  constituents  Is  that  "this  country 
cannot  resolve  every  problem  in  the 
world."  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  very  accurately  framed  at  least  the 
format  by  which  we  ought  to  examine 
these  Issues.  By  lurching  In  Bosnia  or 
Haiti,  or  lurching  in  this  amendment 
dealing  with  the  United  Nations,  we 
are  not  doing  that  in  the  way  it  ought 
to  be  done. 

That  Is  all  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Is  pointing  out  here.  We 
need  now  to  spend  some  time  and  think 
this  through,  so  that  we  approach  it  in- 
telligently. I  will  comment  on  Haiti 
specifically  later  on.  But  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  hsis  properly 
and  Intelligently  framed  how  this  de- 
bate ought  to  occur  and  at  what  level 
It  ought  to  occur.  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues who  have  offered  these  amend- 
ments, with  the  best  of  intentions,  will 
take  heed  to  what  our  senior  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  has  raised  here  this 
afternoon  and  possibly  withdraw  these 
amendments. 

In  fact,  I  point  out  that  In  Haiti  the 
President  has  done  the  right  thing.  He 
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did  not  send  In  troops  when  the  danger 
occurred  there,  the  very  thing  we 
asked  him  to  do  to  avoid  that  kind  of 
confrontation.  So  I  think  we  should  go 
through  the  process  and  approach  this 
new  foreign  policy  architecture  In  a 
way  that  makes  some  sense,  not  just 
for  these  events,  but  for  the  future  as 
well.  As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
pointed  out  In  quoting  Margaret 
Thatcher,  I  can  guarantee  as  we  stand 
here  today,  next  week  or  next  month 
there  will  be  another  crisis  someplace 
else  in  the  world,  and  we  will  be  lurch- 
ing for  an  answer  on  that  one  as  well, 
unless  we  try  to  think  this  thing 
through  and  do  it  in  an  intelligent,  re- 
sponsible way. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

I  see  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico 
on  his  feet.  We  have  matters  to  debate 
in  another  meeting  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  very  serious  about  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  I  hope  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  will  think  about  it,  and  I 
hope  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  others,  who  perhaps  are  consider- 
ing offering  amendments  on  specific 
subjects  on  specific  countries  will 
think  about  It. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  we  could 
find  a  way,  rather  than  dealing  with 
these  Issues  In  sort  of  an  ad  hoc  man- 
ner, country  by  country,  with  floor 
amendments,  to  come  together  and 
make  a  bipartisan  proposal,  a  very  se- 
rious one.  In  which  we  really  bring  to- 
gether the  best  thinkers  in  both  parties 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  with 
the  administration  in  a  totally  biparti- 
san fashion  to  look  at  this  whole  area 
and  to  do  so  In  a  very,  very  thoughtful 
and  a  very  careful  way. 

I  am  not  saying  this  in  order  to  try 
to  diffuse  criticisms  of  the  President. 
The  President  himself  has  admitted 
that  mistakes  were  made  in  Somalia, 
for  example. 

If  the  resolution  wants  to  have  a 
whereas  clause  that  says  the  adminis- 
tration and  leaders  of  our  Government 
have  not  yet  developed  fully  enough 
guidelines  under  which  we  should  be 
operating,  this  Senator  would  be  happy 
to  agree  with  that  statement.  We  do 
need  to  develop  them.  I  think  we  need 
to  develop  them  together,  not  only 
with  the  President,  but  Congress  and 
the  President  together  with  Members 
of  both  parties. 

So  I  would  hope  that  staff  members 
and  perhaps  our  colleagues,  if  they  are 
listening  in  their  offices,  will  take  this 
suggestion  seriously,  because  I  mean 
it,  seriously.  I  think  that  we  are  all 
willing  to  say  that  mistakes  have  been 
made.  Let  us  go  forward  from  there, 
and  let  us  sit  down  and  really  try  to  do 
this  In  the  right  way  rather  than  in  an 
ad  hoc  way. 


Again,  I  say  that  not  to  offer  criti- 
cism of  those  who  have  offered  these 
amendments,  because  the  points  they 
have  made  are  valid,  and  needed  to  be 
made;  this  issue  needed  to  be  raised. 

I  just  appeal  to  them — let  us  figure 
out  a  way;  let  us  get  together  as  we 
should.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
across  the  aisle  together;  and  let  us  fig- 
ure out  a  way  and  mechanism  that  can 
be  established  so  we  can  deal  In  a 
broader  way  and  sounder  way  and  one 
which  will  allow  us  to  take  care  of  var- 
ious situations  rather  than  doing  it  ad 
hoc. 

So  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  take 
my  request  seriously,  not  to  treat  It  as 
a  matter  of  political  rhetoric  but  to 
take  It  seriously,  because  I  think  there 
Is  much  work  that  needs  to  be  done  as 
my  colleagues  who  have  offered  this 
amendment  have  pointed  out. 

Let  us  do  this  work  together,  and  let 
us  find  a  better  way  of  making  these 
decisions,  because  they  are  so  far- 
reaching. 

We  had  many  debates  out  here  about 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency, and  I  think  that  we  need  some 
new  mechanisms.  The  world  is  chang- 
ing. We  need  to  think  of  new  ways  to 
operate  in  It  and  to  think  about  how 
the  President  and  the  Congress  Inter- 
act. Let  us  do  this  In  a  different  way. 
That  Is  all  I  am  suggesting. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  concerns 
are  invalid.  I  am  just  saying  let  us  find 
a  different  approach  for  dealing  with  It. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  use  a  moment  and  make  an 
observation  which  I  assume  will  bring 
a  response  but.  If  not,  we  will  probably 
leave  and  do  some  other  work.  We  are 
already  late  and  not  only  late  this 
afternoon  but  maybe  the  Senate  thinks 
we  are  late  in  not  having  a  deal  out 
here  on  congressional  reform. 

Let  me  say  I  am  privileged  to  listen 
to  the  Senator's  remarks  here.  Frank- 
ly, I  agree  with  a  lot  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said. 

I  hope  the  Senator  does  not  think 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ap- 
proaches this  in  a  cavalier  manner. 
This  is  serious  business. 

However.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  we 
have  had  a  little  bit  of  time  to  assess 
our  relationship  to  the  United  Nations 
and  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  In  the 
areas  that  Senator  Nickles  addresses. 
It  Is  not  a  new  issue.  It  is  just  that  it 
has  been  called  to  our  attention  again. 
That  is.  the  relationship  of  American 
men  and  women  in  the  military  In 
combat  as  part  of  a  U.N.  force  under 
U.N.  command,  and  It  Is  also  the  issue 
of  the  United  Nations'  standing  army 
versus  American  military  men  and  who 
will  lead  them  In  combat  If  there  Is  to 
be  such  activities. 

I  personally  believe  that  there  is  a 
huge    vacuum    In    those    two    areas.    I 


think  the  American  people  expect  us  to 
do  something  about  those  two  areas 
quickly.  Frankly.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  ample  opportunity  after  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  if  we  do.  on  just 
these  two  areas — that  Is  what  It  Is  all 
about — for  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  in  due  course.  And 
sometimes  due  course  around  here 
takes  2  or  3  years. 

We  have  been  complaining  about  the 
United  Nations  not  having  any  fiscal 
control  over  all  the  moneys  that  the 
world  gives  them,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  year  after  year  after  year.  Every- 
body says  "Study  it.  It  Is  very  Impor- 
tant." 

Finally,  we  are  going  to  say  In  an  ap- 
propriations bill  you  are  going  to  get 
less  money  until  you  do  something, 
and  we  are  not  sure  we  know  what  is 
right.  But  we  said  10  percent  of  the  ar- 
rearage you  do  not  get  until  you  have 
some  kind  of  auditing  system. 

I  submit  if  we  do  not  do  something 
like  Senator  Nickles  Is  suggesting, 
which  does  not  have  to  last  any  longer 
than  it  takes  for  this  Institution,  the 
House  and  the  President,  to  thoroughly 
examine  the  Issue,  If  they  want  to,  and 
do  something  much  more  diverse,  wide- 
spread, create  a  different  atmosphere 
about  the  relationship  of  America  to 
the  United  Nations,  what  should  we  do? 
Why  should  we  not  adopt  just  these 
two,  the  standing  army  provisions  and 
the  prohibitions  on  our  men  and 
women  being  in  that  standing  army  of 
combat  unless  Americans  control  it? 
Why  should  we  not  go  ahead  and  say 
continue  your  U.N.  activity  but  not  as 
far  as  combat  Is  concerned  unless  you 
follow  the  principles  In  the  amend- 
ment? 

I  believe  there  Is  just  as  good  an  ar- 
gument to  say  do  that  and  then  give 
everybody  plenty  of  time  to  proceed 
with  the  other  areas  as  there  is  your 
argument  on  the  broad  sp)ectrum  of 
Presidential  constitutional  power  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
before  he  leaves  the  floor,  will  answer  a 
question  for  me  with  the  Indulgence  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
try. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  tell  me 
what  situation  would  be  different  in 
the  past  several  years,  including  Soma- 
lia today?  What  situation  would  be  dif- 
ferent if  the  Nickles  amendment  had 
been  In  effect? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  allow  me  to  respond,  I  will 
be  happy  to  respond  to  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas.  There  Is  nothing.  This 
amendment,  which  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  spoken  to  with  great  en- 
ergy and  acted  like  this  Is  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  course  In  history.  It  is 
not  correct,  because  this  amendment 
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would  allow  the  President  to  do  ex- 
actly what  he  is  doing  right  now  in  So- 
malia. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
probably  aware,  the  combat  troops  are 
under  the  U.S.  command.  The  logistic 
troops,  humanitarian  troops  are  under 
U.N.  command. 

This  amendment  would  not  prohibit 
or  tie  the  President's  hand  in  any  way. 
shape,  or  form. 

I  might  go  further.  I  do  not  want  to 
overanswer  my  colleague's  question. 
But  as  to  the  idea  of  people  saying  that 
this  is  historical  change.  I  have  looked 
at  all  past  U.N.  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations going  all  the  way  back  to  1945. 
This  amendment  would  not  have  af- 
fected any  of  those. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  at  that  point,  if  it  is  not 
broke,  why  are  we  trying  to  fix  it? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  an  excellent 
question.  The  reason  is— and  I  will  read 
some  quotes— this  administration  is 
contemplating  very  expansive  use  of 
U.N.  peacekeeping  forces,  which  I 
might  mention  have  grown  dramati- 
cally just  in  the  last  few  years.  They 
have  gone  from  10.000  in  1990  to  over 
80,000  today.  I  will  read  you  just  a 
quote  that  was  made  by  Madeleine 
Albright,  U.N.  Ambassador,  who  said: 
"The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  opened  up 
another  avenue  for  multilateral  co- 
operation long  limited  by  U.S.  solely." 
Really,  that  is  U.N.  peacekeeping.  I 
will  go  further.  This  is  President  Clin- 
ton. 

Her  comments  were  made  September 
23,  leas  than  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Let  me  make  an  addi- 
tional point. 

President  Clinton,  on  September  28. 
less  than  a  month  ago,  said  "If  the  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  now  "—referring  to 
Bosnia —  "take  hard  steps  needed  to 
make  real  peace,  the  international 
community,  including  the  United 
States,  must  be  ready  to  help  in  its  ef- 
fective implementation." 

I  think  my  colleague  is  aware  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General  has  been  talk- 
ing about  50,000  troops.  The  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  says  they  should  be 
under  U.N.  command. 

I  might  note  that  the  nominee  for 
NATO  commander.  Gen.  George 
Joulwan.  yesterday  said  they  should  be 
under  NATO  command.  If  they  are 
under  NATO  command,  this  amend- 
ment would  not  come  into  effect.  It 
does  not  do  anything  as  far  as  under- 
mining our  existing,  very  successful 
NATO  relations.  It  does  not  do  any- 
thing that  would  undermine  our  rela- 
tions in  Korea. 

But  it  does  say  we  do  not  want  to  put 
U.S.  combat  forces  under  U.N.  com- 
mand with  the  foreign  commander. 
That  leaves  the  President  totally  out 
of  the  equation  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  serious  mistake 


and  it  has  not  been  done  in  the  past  I 
inform  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico. 
We  are  not  talking  about  changes;  we 
are  talking  about  changes,  about  the 
proven,  effective  methods  we  have  in 
the  past.  That  is  that  we  do  not  com- 
mit U.S.  combat  troops  to  the  United 
Nations  and  turn  that  over  to  foreigrn 
control  and  really  get  the  United 
States  out  of  the  chain  of  command.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 
We  have  not  done  it  in  48  years.  It  is 
now  being  contemplated  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  also  tell  my  friend  from  Arkansas 
that  enthusiasm  for  that  has  probably 
waned  somewhat  in  the  last  couple 
weeks  as  a  result  of  the  disaster  in  So- 
malia. 

I  hate  to  think  of  that  reason,  but  I 
would  tell  my  colleague  from  Arkansas 
this  amendment  was  contemplated  well 
before  the  Somalia  disaster  ever  hap- 
pened. This  is  not  a  result  of  that  dis- 
aster. This  is  the  result  of  reading 
newspaper  clips,  including  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

This  is  a  result  of  reading  newspaper 
clippings,  including  the  Washington 
Post  on  June  18.  that  says  "U.S.  Plans 
a  Wider  Role  in  U.N.  Peacekeeping.  " 
There  is  another  article  from  the 
Washington  Post.  "Wider  U.N.  Police 
Role  Supported;  Foreigners  Could  Lead 
U.S.  Troops." 

That  has  not  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  Those  are  changes  in  policy, 
changes  that  I  am  trying  to  curb. 

But  I  am  going  so  say  that  in  my 
minimal  restrictions  we  do  not  restrict 
the  use  of  peacekeeping  troops,  we  do 
not  restrict  the  use  of  humanitarian 
troops,  medical  troops  and  so  on.  We 
have  limited  it  and  narrowed  it  to  com- 
bat troops,  to  limit  it  to  invasive 
power  and  making  sure  the  President 
maintains  and  keeps  his  role  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  further— who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  the  Senator 
asked  me  a  question.  All  I  want  to  tell 
you  is  he  answered  it  much  better  than 
I  could  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Let  me  say  just  one 
word  and  then  I  will  let  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  make  a  brief  com- 
ment, because  we  both  have  to  go  to 
this  meeting  which  we  are  cochairing. 

I  am  still  concerned.  I  would  say  in 
response  to  his  original  question  to  me, 
that  we  make  this  decision  in  this  way. 
Again,  I  want  to  compliment  my  col- 
leagues for  raising  valid  concerns. 

I  agree  exactly  with  the  term  "vacu- 
um" that  was  used  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  think  there  is  a  vacuum 
in  some  ways  in  terms  of  the  guidelines 
that  have  been  lacking  in  terms  of  the 
use  of  these  forces. 


But,  for  example.  President  Bush  pro- 
posed—and I  recall  when  he  did  it — 
that  we  allow  one  of  our  unused  mili- 
tary bases  to  be  used  as  a  training  base 
for  U.N.  forces  where  units  from  other 
countries  could  come  together  with 
American  units  and  train  together,  and 
perhaps  be  reequipped  so  their  radios 
would  communicate  with  each  other 
and  the  rest  of  It. 

I  am  not  sure  from  reading  this 
amendment  whether  or  not  that  would 
be  allowed.  Certainly  the  U.N.  troops 
in  Somalia  or  anywhere  else  would  be 
operating  much  more  efficiently  and 
probably  with  less  loss  of  lives  and  less 
risk  to  our  troops  if  they  had  the  op- 
portunity to  train  together,  to  work 
together,  and  if  the  commanders  knew 
each  other,  and  they  could  have  been 
better  equipped. 

As  I  read  the  second  part  of  this 
amendment,  which  says  no  funds  will 
be  used  except  for  certain  categories,  I 
think  it  might  well  rule  out  the  use  of 
training  and  equipping  of  these  kinds 
of  forces  which  would  make  them  much 
more  effective. 

Whether  we  ought  to  allow  that  is 
subject  to  debate;  whether  President 
Bush's  proposal  is  wise  or  not  is  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  debate. 

All  I  am  saying  is,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  decided  by 
floor  amendment  without  hearings  in 
relevant  committees  and  without  long- 
term  consideration  of  how  all  of  that 
should  fit  together  in  te  -ms  of  our  for- 
eign policy  architecture 

I,  again,  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  spoken  with  some  pas- 
sion. I  certainly  have  not  spoken  in 
anger  or  in  criticism  of  my  colleagues, 
because  they  are  frustrated  and  wor- 
ried and  raising  questions  about  a  vac- 
uum that  does  indeed.  I  believe,  exist 
in  terms  of  the  inadequacy  of  guide- 
lines to  cover  these  situations. 

I  would  simply  appeal,  while  there 
are  many  good  ideas  here,  that  we  pool 
all  of  our  good  ideas  together  and  we 
do  it  over  not  a  prolonged  period  of 
time  but  allow  enough  time  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  had  sufficient  hear- 
ings and  have  given  it  sufficient 
thought,  because  I  do  think  these  are 
fundamentally  important  decisions  and 
we  should  make  them  very,  very  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  leaves.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  him  on  all 
the  remarks  he  made,  especially  the 
part  about  this  being  a  very  far-reach- 
ing piece  of  legislation.  And  for  us  to 
come  to  the  floor  here  with  100  Sen- 
ators and  100  different  views  for  each 
one  to  try  to  amend  or  craft  or  decide 
whether  he  is  going  to  vote  for  or 
against  something  of  this  magnitude 
borders  on  lunacy. 
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Now.  for  whatever  merit  or  demerit 
this  amendment  has,  it  should  be  intro- 
duced as  legislation.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  reported  back  to  us.  There 
ought  to  be  hearings.  It  ought  to  be  de- 
bated at  length. 

I  think  that  was  the  main  thrust  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said, 
and  I  subscribe  to  that.  But  I  have  a 
few  other  things  I  would  like  to  say. 
also. 

I  would  not  impugn  the  motives  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but  I 
must  say.  I  had  not  ever  heard  of  this 
amendment.  It  may  be  that  he  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  were  busily 
crafting  this  amendment  before  the  big 
firefight  in  Somalia  on  October  3  and  4, 
but  I  had  never  heard  of  it. 

I  will  agree,  everybody  knows  I  am 
not  just  a  steadfast  defender  of  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  because  I  think  the  reso- 
lution that  was  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  setting  out  as  a  part  of  our 
mission  there  to  arrest  Aideed  was  a 
mistake.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  said 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  even 
said  it  to  my  wife  over  the  breakfast 
table  at  the  time,  but  certainly,  on 
hindsight,  that  turned  out  to  be  a  bad 
vote.  And  in  a  way  it  is  a  tragedy  that 
Madeleine  Albright  was  not  instructed 
to  vote  no  on  that  resolution. 

But  let  me  go  back  and  review  the 
bidding.  Bear  in  mind,  we  went  to  So- 
malia for  humanitarian  purposes.  Hu- 
manitarian is  covered  in  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  come  back  to  it  in  just 
a  moment. 

But  I  can  remember  my  predecessor 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Bill  Fulbright. 
and  I  were  having  lunch  about  a  week 
after  President  Bush  said  we  are  going 
to  send  troops  to  Somalia  to  feed  the 
people  and  alleviate  the  death,  or  at 
least  prevent  the  death  of  as  many  as  a 
million  people.  Virtually  nobody  in  the 
United  States  opposed  that. 

I  was  having  lunch  with  Senator  Ful- 
bright and  I  said.  "What  do  you  think 
about  it?" 

He  said.  "I  have  very  grave  reserva- 
tions about  it." 

Now.  let  me  tell  you.  His  reserva- 
tions were  not  necessarily  based  on  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  academician  and  un- 
derstands history.  I  think  his  reserva- 
tions were,  more  than  anything  else, 
based  on  his  30-year  tenure  in  the  US 
Senate  and  seeing  the  most  laudable 
motives  on  the  most  laudable  under- 
takings anybody  could  conjure  up,  turn 
sour. 

I  said,  "Surely,  you  are  not  opposed 
to  the  United  States  preventing  this 
many  deaths?" 

He  said,  "I'm  telling  you,  a  lot  of 
these  things  start  out  for  the  most 
noble  and  laudable  reasons,  but  the 
first  thing  you  know,  they  begin  to  bog 
down." 

And  the  minute  we  began  to  feed 
these       people      and      they      became 


healthier,  our  mission  continued  there. 
We  should  have  pulled  out  before  the 
U.N.  resolution  ever  said  anything 
about  arresting  Aideed. 

But  I  remember  Senator  Fulbright 
said.  "The  first  thing  you  know,  you 
lose  an  American  soldier.  And  the  next 
thing  you  know,  a  soldier  is  taken  hos- 
tage and  everybody  is  demanding  a  lit- 
tle pound  of  revenge.  And  the  next 
thing  you  know,  we  are  bogged  down." 

How  prescient  that  observation  was 
because  it  happened  precisely  the  way 
he  said  it  would  happen. 

But  even  so,  going  on,  Mr.  President. 
I  will  agree  that  we  made  a  mistake  in 
voting  for  the  resolution  to  arrest 
Aideed.  I  think  we  erred  in  expanding 
the  mission  of  our  forces  there.  Once 
we  fed  those  people  and  they  became 
rather  self-sufficient — they  are  right 
now— it  would  have  been  infinitely  bet- 
ter if  we  had  left.  But  we  did  not. 
Chalk  that  up  to  a  mistake. 

But  no  resolution  was  offered  here 
when  it  was  said  we  were  going  to  stay. 
There  were  a  few  Senators  that  said  I 
think  this  is  a  mistake:  that  we  ought 
to  get  out.  I  was  one  of  them. 

But  all  of  the  sudden,  when  you  lose 
some  people  in  a  firefight,  people  want 
to  change  the  law  in  a  very  dramatic 
way  that  everybody  agrees  impinges 
dramatically  on  the  President's  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief  and  on 
his  authority  to  make  and  implement 
foreign  policy. 

Our  military  forces  exist  essentially 
for  two  purposes — to  make  certain  that 
our  Nation  is  secure  and.  No.  2,  to  im- 
plement foreign  policy.  The  tragedy  of 
this  amendment  is  it  has  a  lot  of  politi- 
cal appeal.  I  said  not  long  ago  that  I 
wish  I  could  vote  no  on  the  President's 
deficit  reduction  package.  I  did  not 
mean  I  wish  I  could  vote  no  because  I 
thought  it  was  a  bad  idea— inciden- 
tally, as  many  newspapers  in  my  State 
construed.  I  said  I  wish  I  could  vote  no 
so  I  would  not  have  to  answer  so  much 
mail.  I  wished  I  could  vote  no  because 
I  know  where  the  politics  of  that  issue 
was.  But  I  voted  yes  because  I  thought 
it  was  a  good  idea  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  deficit  rather  than  just 
sit  around  and  make  chamber  of  com- 
merce speeches  about  the  deficit. 

I  would  like  to  vote  aye  on  this  for 
the  same  reason.  I  can  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Nickles  and  Dole 
amendments  are  popular  across  the 
country.  Do  you  know  why?  Do  you 
know  why  a  lot  of  people  in  this  body 
will  vote  "aye"?  Because  you  cannot 
answer  your  critics  with  a  bumper 
strip.  It  is  a  complex  issue.  If  you  could 
come  up  with  a  little  short,  snappy 
bumper  strip  to  answer  why  you  voted 
no  on  the  Nickles  amendment.  I  dare- 
say he  would  not  get  20  votes.  But  it  is 
complex. 

It  has  gotten  to  the  time  in  this 
country  the  reason  we  have  a  $4  tril- 
lion debt  is  because  people  cannot  an- 
swer it  on  a  bumper  strip.  No.  I  will 


take  that  back.  One  of  the  reasons  we 
have  a  $4  trillion  debt  is  because  all 
those  people  who  favor  a  line-item  veto 
and  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  vote  for  every  dime  of 
spending  that  comes  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  then  go  home  and  say, 
what  we  really  need  is,  not  a  Senator 
with  the  stamina  and  determination 
and  courage  to  reduce  the  deficit,  it  is 
because  they  will  not  vote  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Everybody  applauds  and  says,  "Isn't 
he  wonderful?"  That  is  wonderful 
chamber  of  commerce  talk.  I  said  it  on 
the  floor— it  sounds  a  little  arrogant, 
and  I  am  a  little  reluctant  to  say  it — 
I  know  how  to  make  people  stand  and 
cheer  as  well  as  anybody  in  this  body. 
As  the  old  saying  goes,  "You  can  bring 
people  to  their  feet  but  you  cannot 
bring  them  to  their  senses,"  with  those 
bumper  strip  answers. 

While  I  am  willing  to  concede  that 
there  have  been  a  couple  of  foreign  pol- 
icy mistakes  made,  I  have  this  very 
strong  suspicion  that  a  lot  of  people 
are  going  to  come  out  here  and  vote  for 
the  Dole  amendment  and  are  going  to 
vote  for  the  Nickles  amendment  and 
pack  their  bags  this  weekend  and  head 
for  New  Hampshire  and  tell  them  why 
they  ought  to  be  elected  to  replace  Bill 
Clinton.  Bear  in  mind  one  thing.  Bill 
Clinton  did  not  send  troops  to  Somalia. 
I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  send 
peacekeeping  troops  to  Haiti.  I  did  not 
agree  with  that.  I  still  do  not  agree 
with  it.  And  I  do  not  think  he  will. 

For  whatever  it  is  worth  to  my  col- 
leagues, they  should  bear  this  in  mind. 
President  Clinton  has  said  he  will  not 
send  peacekeeping  troops  to  Bosnia 
without  congressional  approval.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  good  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Piesident.  He  is  saying, 
"I  want  to  cooperate  with  you." 

Everybody  here  knows  there  are 
times  when  the  President  must  have 
the  authority  to  act.  When  I  first  came 
here  I  was  a  staunch  proponent  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  But  the  longer  I  have 
been  here — I  am  not  going  to  yield 
until  I  finish  and  then  we  will  have  a 
colloquy — I  have  concluded  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  that  the  War  Powers  Act 
is  almost  impossible  to  implement.  I 
think  it  would  be  more  impossible  to 
implement  than  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
think  the  President  wants  to  cooperate 
with  the  Congress.  He  has  talked  to 
virtually  every  leader  in  the  Senate  on 
every  move  he  has  made.  I  think  right 
now  there  is  a  sense  that  his  popularity 
is  suffering  as  a  result  of  an  ill-defined 
foreign  policy.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  that.  It  is  not  well  defined. 

But  we  have  had  an  operation  to 
bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  So- 
viet Union  for  over  40  years,  called 
NATO.  It  has  been  a  textbook  example 
of  17  nations  coop>erating  under  all 
kinds  of  different  commands:  Cana- 
dian, British,  French,  American.  It  is  a 
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perfect  example  of  how  nations  can  co- 
operate to  achieve  a  mission.  So  what 
does  this  amendment  do?  Well,  it  ex- 
empts NATO.  We  have  600  troops  in 
Macedonia  right  now.  under  a  foreign 
command.  I  expect  this  amendment, 
before  it  is  voted  on.  to  maybe  exclude 
Macedonia.  Nobody  suggests  bringing 
these  troops  home  from  Macedonia, 
though  they  may  be  in  harm's  way. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  were 
in  Macedonia  3  or  4  months  ago.  and  we 
visited  with  the  U.N.  commanders 
there.  It  is  a  very  poor  nation,  scared 
to  death  the  war  in  Yugoslavia  is  going 
to  extend.  I  heartily  applauded  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  sending  600  troops  to 
Macedonia,  and  my  guess  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  did  also. 
That  is  one  small  thing  we  can  do.  But 
he  could  not  have  done  that  under  the 
Nickles  amendment,  not  without  a  lot 
of  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  has 
been  said  here  many  times,  we  had  two 
battalions  under  a  French  command  in 
Desert  Storm. 

This  amendment,  for  example,  starts 
off  saying  the  President  can  send 
troops  without  congressional  approval 
if  the  mission  is  humanitarian.  Is  that 
not  what  Somalia  was;  to  feed  people? 
So  there  is  not  anything  in  this  amend- 
ment that  would  have  stopped  George 
Bush  or  Bill  Clinton  from  sending 
troops  to  Somalia,  because  it  was  a  hu- 
manitarian mission.  But.  as  Senator 
Fulbright  said,  humanitarian  missions 
have  a  tendency  to  go  sour,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  the  troops  with 
the  most  laudable,  altruistic  motives 
of  feeding  people  are  caught  in  combat. 
So  what  do  you  do  then?  Come  back 
and  say.  withdraw,  retreat,  disengage? 
The  President  has  to  submit  a  request 
for  permission  from  Congress.  There 
will  be  no  more  shooting  until  30  days 
have  elapsed  and  Congress  has  acted  on 
it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  Senator  that  is  not  correct.  I  will 
inform  the  Senator  our  amendment 
would  allow  the  President  to  do  just 
exactly  what  he  did. 

You  have  troops  in  Somalia  who  were 
under  U.N.  command,  and  those  are 
primarily  for  humanitarian  and  logis- 
tic causes.  We  do  have  some  rangers 
who  were  in  combat,  and  they  were 
under  US.  operational  control.  The 
President  is  sending  a  few  thousand  ad- 
ditional troops.  They  are  also  under 
U.S.  control,  not  under  U.N.  control. 
So  the  President,  basically,  did  exactly 
in  that  situation  what  is  allowed. 

So  this  amendment,  if  there  was  a  fu- 
ture Somalia,  would  not  have  impacted 
his  flexibility  in  responding  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion. I  stand  corrected  on  the  point  my 


colleague  made.  But  let  me  ask  this  ad- 
ditional question. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  Somalia  you 
have  a  battalion  of  Americans  who  are 
there  under  the  most  laudable  pur- 
poses, namely,  humanitarian  purposes. 
Let  us  assume  that  they  are  under  an 
American  command.  Let  us  assume 
further  that  all  of  a  sudden  they  get 
encircled  by  Aideed's  forces  and  the 
only  troops  close  enough  to  rescue 
them  is  a  battalion— say.  a  company  or 
two  companies  of  Americans,  and  a 
battalion  of  French.  Would  you  allow 
those  two  companies  of  Americans  to 
be  put  under  the  command  of  the 
French  so  they  could  rescue  the  Ameri- 
cans? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  one,  you  have  rules  of  engage- 
ment. Our  troops  anywhere,  anyplace, 
anytime,  regardless  of  their  position  or 
status,  have  rules  of  engagement,  and 
that  is  to  be  able  to  protect  themselves 
and  to  call  on  other  troops,  U.S.  troops 
or  allies,  if  necessary,  to  extricate 
themselves  from  that  situation.  That 
does  not  change. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Where  does  your 
amendment  refer  to  rules  of  engage- 
ment? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  just  a  fact  of 
military  rules  of  engagement  which  we 
do  not  encroach  upon  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form.  That  is  the  case  for  all 
military  personnel  worldwide.  It  al- 
ways has  been,  it  still  will  be. 

To  respond  to  where  I  think  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Arkansas  is 
coming  from,  what  if  you  have  a  situa- 
tion where  you  have  United  States 
troops  engaged  in  a  humanitarian  ef- 
fort that  does  go  sour;  that  is,  like  our 
situation  in  Somalia,  do  they  have  the 
capability?  It  just  so  happens  the 
Rangers  who  were  encircled,  who  were 
pinned  down  for  hours,  were  under  U.S. 
control.  The  other  troops,  the  logistic 
troops  basically,  are  staying  in  a  U.N. 
or  U.S.  compound  separate  from  that 
facility,  but  they  have  the  right, 
through  rules  of  engagement,  to  try  to 
rescue  our  troops. 

Likewise,  the  President  took  exactly 
the  right  action.  He  made  it  very  clear 
in  his  press  conference  that  the  addi- 
tional thousands  of  troops  would  be 
under  U.S.  command. 

I  might  also  tell  my  friend  and  col- 
league, in  cases  of  U.S.  combat,  all 
Presidents,  going  all  the  way  back 
throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations,  when  we  committed  U.S.  com- 
bat troops,  they  have  been  under  U.S. 
command.  So  we  do  not  lose  that  chain 
of  command.  We  do  not  delegate  that 
chain  of  command  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  I  think  the  Senator 
ought  to  take  his  amendment  and  put 
a  provision  in  there  that  where  the 
rules  of  engagement  ought  to  apply, 
then  this  amendment  is  null  and  void, 
so  there  can  be  no  mistaking  what  the 
answer  is  to  the  question  I  just  asked. 


Let  me  ask  a  second  question.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  correctly,  if 
we  have  an  American  commander— and 
let  us  assume  the  American  com- 
mander is  in  charge  of  all  American 
troops — but  let  us  assume  that  you 
have  five  American  battalions  that  are 
under  the  tactical  command,  one  of  the 
French,  one  of  the  British,  one  of  the 
Canadians,  one  of  the  Pakistanis,  one 
of  the  Indians.  As  long  as  the  overall 
command  is  American,  the  Senator  hais 
no  problem  with  that,  is  that  correct, 
even  though  tactically  most  of  these 
people  are  under  the  command  of  a  for- 
eign commander? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  had  that  situation,  I  might 
mention,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  ac- 
tually we  had  the  82d  Airborne  under 
the  operation 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  had  two  battal- 
ions under  the  command  of  the  French 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  correct,  but 
that  would  not  be  prohibited  because 
you  had  the  operational  control  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  tactical  matter  is  a  lot 
more  important  at  that  level  than  is 
the  overall  division  level. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas yield  on  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  heard  the  answer  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  that.  As  I 
understand  the  question,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  was  saying,  if  there  was 
an  overall  operational  commander  who 
was  American,  and  then,  under  that 
commander,  there  was  a  foreign  com- 
mander that  had  tactical  command  of 
U.S.  forces,  would  that  be  exempt  from 
the  Nickles  amendment,  or  would  that 
require  congressional  approval? 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa to  say  that  would  be  exempt 
from  the  Nickles  amendment  because 
the  operational  command  was  under  an 
American. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  and  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas, that  is  not  the  way  I  read  the 
Nickles  amendment.  The  paragraph 
that  is  operable  here  says  very  clearly, 
and  I  hope  the  Senator's  interpretation 
is  correct  because  I  think  that 
would 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  page  is  the 
Senator  on? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Nickles  amendment  I 
have  in  front  of  me  is  page  1,  paragraph 
"(a)  Prohibition,"  but  (1)  under  para- 
graph (a).  The  first  paragraph  says: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated— 

So  forth  and  so  on— 
may  be  used  *  *  *  after  March  1.  1994.  when 
such  forces  are: 

And  this  is  the  applicable  paragraph. 

(1)  under  United  Nations  operational  or 
tactical  control  if  such  forces  would  be  under 
the  command,  operational  control,  or  tac- 
tical control  of  foreigrn  officers,  unless  prior 
to  that  date. 
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If  the  answer  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  correct,  he  needs  to 
change  that  "or"  to  "and,"  because 
clearly  this  covers  either  operational 
control  or  tactical  control,  as  I  read  it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  do  not 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator's  point 
is  well  made.  It  is  a  follow-on  to  the 
one  I  was  about  to  make,  so  please  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  respond,  on  page  3,  we  de- 
fine U.N.  operational  or  tactical  con- 
trol. It  "means  the  exercise  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General,  or 
any  other  non-United  States  entity 
designated  by  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  or  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General,  with  the  exception  of 
NATO,  of  the  power  of  command  usu- 
ally given  to  the  leader  of  a  military 
force,  such  as  the  authority  to  coordi- 
nate and  direct  mission-related  activi- 
ties of  the  units  comprising  such 
force." 

So  I  appreciate  the  remark  made  by 
my  colleague,  but  I  think  that  defini- 
tion clearly  states  it  would  be  the  over- 
all commander  of  such  units. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  to  beg  to  differ 
with  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma.  I 
have  seen  the  definition,  but  the  defini- 
tion says  here: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section.  "United 
Nations  operational  or  tactical  control"— 

That  covers  both,  operational  or  tac- 
tical- 
means  the  exercise  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General,  or  any  other  non-United 
States  entity  designated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  or  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General,  with  the  exception  of 
NATO,  of  the  power  of  command  usually 
Riven  to  the  leader  of  a  military  force,  such 
as  the  authority  to  coordinate  and  direct 
mission-related  activities  of  the  units  com- 
prising such  force. 

That  applies  to  operational  command 
or  tactical  command.  The  Senator's 
amendment  on  page  1  clearly— clear- 
ly— covers  operational  or  tactical  com- 
mand. 

If  the  Senator  means  "and."  then  it 
ought  to  be  said  here.  Because  if  he 
means  "and" — for  instance.  Jonathan 
Howe  is  the  head  of  the  United  Nations 
over  in  Somalia.  He  is  an  American  He 
is  not  a  foreigner.  But  if  under  him 
there  is  some  tactical  commander  or.  if 
under  an  American  general.  General 
Montgomery,  who  wears  two  hats  over 
there — it  is  rather  complicated,  as  we 
all  know;  he  wears  two  hats-  under 
him- he  is  an  American.  No  matter 
what  hat  he  wears,  anybody  under  him. 
it  is  OK.  even  though  he  has  a  U.N  hat. 
because  he  is  an  American  If  he  has  a 
Nigerian  tactical  commander  under 
him.  the  way  the  Senator  s  answer  was 
to  the  Bumpers  question,  then  that 
would  be  OK,   that  would  be  exempt. 


But  clearly  that  is  not  the  way  the 
amendment  reads,  nor  is  it  the  way  the 
definition  reads  either. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's comments,  and  I  will  further 
check  the  reading.  I  think  the  reading 
is  very  clear.  If  you  have  an  overall 
commander  that  is  under  the  United 
Nations  chain  of  command,  what  we 
are  really  trying  to  do  is  make  sure  the 
President  does  not  delegate  his  chain 
of  command  to  the  United  Nations  and 
foreign  commander,  to  be  basically  out 
of  the  loop  when  we  are  talking  about 
committing  U.S.  combat  troops. 

In  response  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  President  did  not  do  that 
in  the  case  of  the  rangers  who  were 
under  fire.  Those  are  clearly  under  U.S. 
operations,  U.S.  command  and  control, 
as  well  as  the  5.000  or  6.000  additional 
troops  that  the  President  sent  in  just 
recently,  or  are  in  the  process  of  being 
sent  in. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Could  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  They  can  proceed  with  this 
colloquy.  Please  go  ahead. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  along  the 
same  line  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas was  pursuing,  if  the  Nickles 
amendment,  as  it  is  now  drafted,  had 
been  in  effect  before  October  3,  if  it  had 
been  in  law  then,  is  there  anything  in 
the  Nickles  amendment  that  would 
have,  in  any  way,  precluded  the  oper- 
ation in  Somalia  that  led  to  the  catas- 
trophe, the  disaster  we  had  there? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  No,  and  I  mentioned 
that  before.  This  amendment  would  not 
have  restricted  the  operations  in  So- 
malia. I  believe  it  would  go  further. 
This  amendment  would  not  have  re- 
stricted the  ability  of  the  President  to 
send  in  police  instructors,  whatever 
you  call  the  troops  for  that  mission 
into  Haiti,  because  that  was  not  de- 
fined as  a  combat  mission. 

This  amendment  is  not  as  broad  as 
some  people  have  indicated.  It  only 
would  restrict  when  you  are  talking 
about  sending  combat  troops  under 
U.N.  control  under  a  foreign  com- 
mander and  we  are  out  of  the  command 
loop.  So  it  is  much  more  narrow  than 
some. 

No,  it  would  not  restrict  the  oper- 
ation, nor  the  President's  response  to 
the  catastrophe  in  Somalia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
would  agree  with  him  on  that  reading 
of  the  amendment,  as  I  read  it.  If  I 
could  ask  the  Senator  a  couple  of  other 
questions — and  I  applaud  what  the  Sen- 
ator, I  think,  is  getting  to,  and  that  is 
we  have  to  be  very  careful  and  selec- 
tive about  who  we  place  American 
forces  under,  whether  it  is  the  United 
Nations,  whether  it  is  NATO,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  a  bilateral  arrangement. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  about  this 
situation:  If  the  President  decided  that 
he  was  going  to  embark  on  a  bilateral 


kind  of  multinational  force  with  Ma- 
laysia, Thailand,  and  Nigeria,  but  it 
was  not  under  the  United  Nations,  is 
there  anything  in  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment that  would  preclude  that? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  not.  The  President  would 
still  have  the  authority  to  do  anything 
unilaterally  that  he  so  desires,  as  he 
would  keep  control  over  our  forces. 
And  nothing  would  prohibit  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  amendment  from  enter- 
ing into  a  bilateral  or  multi-national- 
type  effort  or  cooperative  effort. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  under  the  Nickles 
amendment,  if  it  is  agreed  to,  the 
President  could  get  together  with  Ma- 
laysia, Thailand,  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Indonesia  and  say,  "I  have  this  prob- 
lem, folks.  I  have  this  law  here  which 
says  I  have  to  get  authority  from  Con- 
gress if  I  act  under  the  United  Nations. 
But  you  are  the  people  who  are  going 
to  send  forces  over  there  anyway,  so  let 
us  just  all  get  together  and  have  this 
multinational  arrangement.  But  the 
United  Nations  is  not  involved,  so  I  do 
not  have  to  come  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  authority." 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  the  President  could  do 
that.  I  would  think  that  the  President 
would  not  want  to  do  that  unless  he 
kept  operational  control  of  the  troops. 
But,  clearly,  he  could  do  it.  This 
amendment  does  not  restrict  a  bilat- 
eral multinational  effort.  What  it  does 
do — and  I  say  to  my  friend,  he  might 
say,  "Why  are  you  offering  this  amend- 
ment?" 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  was  going  to  be  my 
question  eventually. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Let  me  just  explain  to 
my  colleague  and  maybe  I  could  help 
him  be  aware  of  the  very,  I  am  going  to 
say,  adventuresome  efforts  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  expand  U.N.  roles  be- 
yond peacekeeping.  I  tell  my  friend,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  from  the 
State  of  Georgia — he  has  worked  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Forces  Observer  Group  and  I 
have  been  involved  with  him  over  the 
years— there  is  a  very  strong  effort  by 
this  administration  to  expand  U.S. 
peacekeeping  forces  and  to  expand 
their  role.  I  can  show  my  friend  and 
colleague  quotes  from  the  United  Na- 
tions Ambassador,  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  from  leaked  re- 
ports about  Presidential  directive  13 
which  was  reported  in  the  papers,  talk- 
ing about  a  very  significant  expansion 
of  U.S.  peacekeeping  roles  into  peace- 
making and  peace  enforcing  which 
really  you  are  talking  about  making 
commitments  of  U.S.  forces  into  com- 
bat situations  under,  I  am  going  to  say, 
a  bureaucracy  almost  under  the  United 
Nations  in  lots  of  hot  spots  around  the 
world. 

We  now  have  a  very  actively  engaged 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  that  has  grown 
dramatically.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
it  was  10.000  troops.  Today,  it  is  80.000 
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troops  and  yet  we  still  only  have  about 
80  supervisors  involved  in  the  United 
Nations. 

I  will  be  happy  to  read  a  quote  from 
the  commander  of  the  U.N.  forces  in 
Sarajevo.  Canadian  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis 
Mackenzie.  He  said.  "Do  not  get  into 
trouble  in  the  field  after  5  p.m.  New 
York  time  or  Saturday  or  Sunday.  No 
one  answers  the  phone." 

My  concern  is  this  rapidly  expanding 
multinational  effort  to  not  only  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  combat-type 
situations  through  the  United  Nations 
but  also  the  second  part  of  that  amend- 
ment is  saying,  wait  a  minute.  We 
should  not  be  involved  in  having  U.S. 
combat  forces  committed  to  an  inter- 
national armed  force,  and  that  is  also  a 
proposal  that  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral hais  been  very  outspoken  on.  of 
which  some  people  in  this  administra- 
tion have  been  supportive. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma.  I  believe  I  know  what  he  is 
shooting  at.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascer- 
tain in  this  series  of  questions  is  really 
what  he  is  hitting.  I  think  I  agree  with 
the  target.  I  believe  we  have  to  slow 
down  on  this  U.N.  peacekeeping  effort, 
not  because  we  do  not  want  the  United 
Nations  involved,  not  because  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  do  it  alone. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
does  not  want  his  amendment  to  be 
read  by  all  the  other  nations  in  the 
world  as  saying,  well,  the  United 
States  will  not  let  us  put  any  of  their 
troops  under  any  of  our  people,  and 
therefore  we  are  not  going  to  let  any  of 
our  people  be  put  under  the  United 
States. 

The  result  of  that,  inadvertently,  if 
that  is  the  psychology  that  spreads 
here,  is  that  the  United  States  would 
see  a  country  go  down  the  tubes  with- 
out doing  anything  because  multi- 
national action  of  the  United  Nations 
would  not  be  possible  unless  somebody 
lets  somebody  else  have  control  of 
their  troops. 

By  definition,  you  cannot  have  a 
multinational  force  unless  some  for- 
eigner viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
some  country  has  control  of  somebody 
else's  troope. 

So  what  we  would  not  want  the  Nick- 
les  amendment  to  be  known  as,  inad- 
vertently, 3  years  from  now,  5  years 
from  now— and  it  is  permanent  law— is 
an  amendment  that  made  the  United 
States  the  policeman  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  is  the  opposite  of  what 
the  Senator  intends,  but  there  is  a  psy- 
chology here,  there  is  a  psychology 
when  you  say  to  Malaysia  or  to  Thai- 
land or  to  Indonesia  or  to  Singapore  or 
any  of  those  countries  that  you  do  not 
have  a  commander  worthy  of  us  serv- 
ing under. 
Mr.    NICKLES.    If   the    Senator   will 

yield 

Mr.  NUNN.  They  would  turn  right 
around  and  say.  well,  if  that  is  the 
case,  then  we  do  not  want  any  of  our 
forces  serving  under  a  U.S.  commander. 


I  have  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  share  his  apprehension 
about  the  United  Nations  ability  now 
because  I  think  they  are  spread  thin. 
They  do  not  have  logistics  support. 
They  do  not  have  command  and  con- 
trol, the  kind  of  command  and  control 
that  is  necessary  in  modem  warfare. 
They  do  not  have  intelligence  They  do 
not  have  a  lot  of  things.  They  are 
spread  thin  all  over  the  world.  But  we 
have  to  be  careful  about  how  we  shape 
this. 

I  would  like  to  see  if  we  could  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in 
shaping  an  amendment  which  would 
express  these  very  legitimate  concerns 
but  do  so  in  a  fashion  where  we  know 
what  the  target  is  and  we  tell  the 
President  what  we  think  but  we  do  not 
injure  the  ability  of  this  country  to 
participate  in  international  organiza- 
tion activities  so  that  we  do  not  have 
to  do  it  alone  and  so  that  we  have  help 
from  other  countries. 

I  also  say  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa—and I  know  he  has  thought 
about  this  long  and  hard,  and  my 
friend  from  Mississippi— I  think  it  is 
very  important  in  reacting  to  the  im- 
mediate we  not  forget  the  long  term. 
This  is  permanent  law  We  have  all 
been  through  the  War  Powers  Act.  I 
voted  for  it.  and  I  wish  I  had  not  be- 
cause it  will  not  work  It  has  never 
worked  It  is  not  going  to  ever  work.  It 
just  will  not  work. 

The  reason  it  will  not  work— there 
are  probably  several  reasons  but  the 
main  one — is  it  has  in  it  a  feature 
whereby  if  the  President  sends  up  a  no- 
tice under  the  War  Powers  Act  that 
hostile  activities  are  about  to  occur, 
then  that  sets  up  a  trigger.  The  trigger 
is  a  number  of  days.  If  Congress  fails  to 
act  within  a  certain  number  of  days— I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  45  or  60;  I 
forget  at  the  moment— then  that  inac- 
tivity by  the  Congress— the  Congress 
sits  on  its  hands.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
President  has  to  pull  the  troops  out.  It 
is  no  coincidence  that  no  President. 
Republican  or  Democrat,  has  ever 
given  notice  under  that  War  Powers 
Act.  and  they  never  will  Two  hundred 
years  from  now  somebody  will  be  de- 
bating, and  I  assure  you  no  President 
will  ever  have  given  notice. 

If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  what 
the  President  will  do,  if  he  really  wants 
to  participate  in  a  U.N.  operation,  par- 
ticularly if  he  thinks  it  is  urgent  and 
in  our  national  security  interest— just 
as  the  War  Powers  Act  was  drawn  with 
a  lot  more  care  than  this  amendment, 
months  and  months  and  months  of  very 
bright  people  like  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  Senator  Stennis;  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  Senator  Javits; 
and  others,  this  amendment  has  some 
of  the  same  features  of  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

The  failure  under  this  amendment,  as 
I  read  it,  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act 
within  30  days  once  the  President  sends 


up  a  notice  under  a  waiver  and  an 
emergency  saying  he  has  to  assign  U.S. 
forces  to  the  United  Nations  under  a 
foreign  commander,  once  that  happens, 
if  he  sends  that  up.  if  Congress  sits  on 
its  hands  for  30  days,  under  the  Nickles 
amendment,  then  the  President  by  im- 
plication—it does  not  say  it  explicitly 
but  I  assume  that  is  the  meaning;  oth- 
erwise, it  would  have  no  teeth  at  all— 
the  President  then  has  to  do  away  with 
that  command,  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances The  inactivity  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  whether  by 
filibuster,  whether  by  recess,  whether 
by  other  important  items,  is  going  to 
trigger  the  President  of  the  United 
States  having  to  change  the  command 
arrangements. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  would 
find  a  way  not  to  have  to  choose  be- 
tween a  bureaucratic  organization 
called  the  United  Nations  which  now  is 
spread  thin  and  a  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  has  a  lot  of  priorities 
and  simply  is  not  able  to  make  these 
command  decisions. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  Congress 
should  do  and  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
Congress  cannot  do.  We  cannot  have 
435  people  in  the  House  and  100  people 
in  the  Senate  trying  to  detail  the  com- 
mand decisions  of  the  US  forces  in 
participation  abroad.  If  we  want  to  be 
consulted,  I  think  that  is  absolutely 
appropriate.  I  think  the  President 
ought  to  be  given  not  just  a  warning 
light  but  sort  of  a  red  light  for  the  next 
few  months,  a  red  light  that  says  do 
not  put  any  more  U.S.  forces  under  the 
United  Nations  until  the  United  Na- 
tions gets  its  own  act  sorted  out. 

But  that  is  not  what  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does. 
This  is  permanent  law  It  will  apply  to 
Republican  Presidents  in  the  future  as 
well  as  the  Democrat  President  now.  It 
will  apply  to  every  President.  It  is  a 
change  in  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  saying  I  am  against  that  in 
all  cases.  I  am  just  saying  we  ought  to 
have  a  caution  light  ourselves  before 
we  make  that  kind  of  choice,  and  we 
ought  to  make  sure  that  while  we  are 
worrying  about  the  United  Nations  and 
its  abilities  now,  while  we  are  con- 
cerned that  the  President  and  his  peo- 
ple may  have  had  some  lofty,  dreamy 
notion  about  the  United  Nations  and 
all  of  the  things  it  could  accomplish, 
we  ought  to  say  to  the  President,  "Mr. 
President,  slow  down.  We  do  not  think 
you  have  thought  through  this." 

We  should  say  to  ourselves,  the  Sen- 
ate. "Slow  down.  You  are  about  to 
alter  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress"— assum- 
ing this  is  constitutional,  and  whether 
it  is  or  not.  the  courts  will  have  to  de- 
cide. I  do  not  know  that  a  long  con- 
stitutional debate  is  worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  while  they  are 
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here,    a    couple    of   other    questions    I 
think  are  very  important. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  I  could  respond,  if 
the  Senator  would  be  kind  enough  to 
let  me. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  believe  the  Senator 
mentioned  in  his  remarks  that  this 
would  alter  the  balance  of  power. 
Frankly,  this  would  strengthen  the 
Commander  in  Chiefs  power.  It  is  tell- 
ing the  Commander  in  Chief  not  to  del- 
egate command  and  control  over  U.S. 
combat  forces  to  the  United  Nations.  If 
the  situation  that  was  described  was  a 
scenario  of  problems,  the  President  can 
assert  control  over  U.S.  combat  forces. 
That  is  what  President  Clinton  did  in 
Somalia.  I  think  that  was  the  correct 
thing  to  do.  I  do  not  see  that  as  con- 
gressional intrusiveness  into  Presi- 
dential power.  I  see  it  as  more  or  less 
reaffirming  that  the  President  not  del- 
egate that  power  to  the  United  Nations 
or  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  friend.  I 
would  wager  any  kind  of  bet  that  if  you 
take  any  President  of  the  United 
States  that  is  still  living.  Republican 
or  Democrat — and  that  includes  sev- 
eral—and pose  the  question.  "Is  this  an 
addition  to  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency or  a  diminution?"  I  would  give 
whatever  odds  the  Senator  desires  that 
every  President  would  say  this  dimin- 
ishes the  President's  power  and  shifts 
the  balance  to  the  Congress  on  these  is- 
sues. 

I  do  not  mind  shifting  the  balance  to 
the  Congress  on  some  things.  I  do  not 
mind  that.  But  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which,  from  the  time 
President  Bush  committed  those  troops 
in  Somalia  last  year  in  December, 
never  passed  a  congressional  resolution 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  we 
passed  one.  and  they  passed  one  several 
months  later.  We  never  acted  on  that 
at  all.  We  never  had  time  for  it.  It  was 
not  important  enough  on  our  radar 
scope  for  us  after  8  months,  until  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  took  the 
floor  and  made  a  big  point  of  this.  Then 
we  had  the  tragedy  which  gave  it  mo- 
mentum, and  all  of  a  sudden,  it  is  the 
most  important  thing  on  the  agenda. 
But  we  ignored  it  for  8  months,  and 
now  we  are  saying  we  have  been  ignor- 
ing that  situation  for  8  months.  And 
now  we  want  the  President  to  get  ap- 
proval from  us  before  making  a  com- 
mand arrangement  wherever  you  are  in 
the  world  operating  with  anything 
other  than  Americans.  I  think  that  is 
very  questionable. 

I  also  say  that  I  have  watched  the 
Presidents  be  able  to  get  around  the 
War  Powers  Act.  If  the  President  wants 
to  get  around  this,  all  he  has  to  do  is 
avoid  the  U.N.  commander  label.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  have  the  United  Nations 
pass  a  resolution  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  and  have  it  done  by 
whatever  countries  were  going  to  par- 


ticipate in  any  way— and  it  is  bilateral. 
You  could  have  a  Malaysian  in  charge 
of  overall  command,  or  a  Thai,  or  Indo- 
nesian. Every  soldier  in  the  forces 
could  be  under  a  foreign  commander, 
and  as  long  as  it  did  not  have  U.N. 
stamped  on  it,  the  Nickles  amendment 
would  not  apply.  I  think  we  need  to 
think  long  and  hard. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  that,  again, 
I  want  to  agree  with  him  on  the  under- 
lying point  he  has  made  about  the  cau- 
tion light  to  the  executive  branch  and 
a  caution  light  to  the  United  Nations. 
President  Clinton  himself  put  up  a  cau- 
tion light  when  he  made  his  U.N. 
speech.  I  think  we  have  to  realize  that 
the  United  Nations  has  no  logistics,  no 
military  intelligence  capability;  it  has 
no  command  and  control,  no  way  to  co- 
ordinate land  forces,  air  forces,  and 
naval  forces.  So  it  is  time  for  us  to  say 
that  when  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
does  something  these  days,  we  better 
start  listening.  Guess  who  is  going  to 
have  to  carry  it  out?  The  United 
States. 

If  the  Nickles  amendment  passes,  we 
will  not  have  anybody  helping  us  be- 
cause. I  am  afraid,  countries  around 
the  world  are  going  to  say:  Those 
Americans.  Sure  they  are  big.  strong, 
and  powerful,  and  sure  they  have  bet- 
ter training  than  we  do.  but  when  our 
folks  die.  it  hurts  just  as  much  back 
here  as  it  does  in  America.  And  Ameri- 
cans cannot  tell  us  that  none  of  our 
generals,  not  even  the  best  general 
anywhere  we  have  in  our  military 
forces,  is  capable  of  commanding  Unit- 
ed States  forces. 

That  is  going  to  be  the  reaction.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  are  getting  a  little 
xenophobic,  if  that  is  the  right  word,  in 
looking  at  just  the  United  States.  The 
Pakistanis  that  got  killed.  I  am  sure 
their  families  had  the  same  kind  of 
deep  feeling  of  tragedy  that  we  did 
when  our  forces  got  killed.  I  think  we 
all  ought  to  remember  that  when  our 
forces  got  in  trouble  and  we  did  not 
have  equipment  over  there,  adequate 
equipment — and  that  was  a  mistake,  no 
doubt  about  that — who  did  we  have  to 
call  on?  We  had  to  call  on  the  Malay- 
sians. We  had  to  call  on  the  Pakistanis. 
Those  were  the  people  who  came  to  our 
rescue  at  considerable  risk. 

I  want  to  point  out  a  couple  of  other 
questions  I  have,  and  I  will  welcome  re- 
sponse from  my  friends  from  Oklahoma 
or  Mississippi. 

One  of  the  exceptions  provided  for  in 
the  Nickles  amendment  is  that  excep- 
tion that  is  for  temporary  observer  or 
liaison  activities.  I  have  three  ques- 
tions on  that. 

The  first  question:  Would  that  apply 
to  the  deployment  of  United  States 
forces  which  occurred  in  June  of  this 
year  in  Macedonia?  They  are  perform- 
ing observer  duties  as  part  of  the  U.N. 
protection  force,  and  they  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Danish  commander. 
Is  June  to  September  temporary?  When 


does  it  move  from  temporary  to  perma- 
nent? 

Question  two:  The  United  Nations 
has  a  mission  in  Iraq,  the  Iraq-Kuwait 
Observer  Mission,  known  as  UNIKOM, 
in  which  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel have  been  participating  under 
foreign  command.  That  has  been  in 
place  since  1991.  Question;  Is  that  tem- 
porary? Is  that  temporary,  or  does  2 
years  make  it  permanent?  Would  we 
have  to  pass  a  specific  resolution  to 
continue  that  operation? 

The  third  question:  Does  the  U.N. 
Truce  Supervision  Organization,  called 
UNTSO  for  the  Middle  East,  in  which 
U.S.  personnel  have  been  participating 
under  foreign  command— and  that  has 
been  in  place  since  1948.  I  guess  every- 
body will  stipulate  since  1948  is  not 
temporary.  So  are  we  going  to  pass  a 
resolution  on  that? 

Does  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  really  want  to  pass  resolutions 
on  every  one  of  these?  I  will  ask  fur- 
ther questions.  The  United  States  mili- 
tary force  is  in  Somalia  now,  and  that 
has  been  the  case  that  brought  this  to 
our  attention.  They  are  performing  lo- 
gistics, communications,  and  other 
support  under  a  Turkish  general.  Gen- 
eral Bir. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, that  would  be  an  exception.  That 
would  fall  under  the  exception  and 
would  not  require  specific  congres- 
sional approval.  But  we  also  have  intel- 
ligence forces  that  are  serving  under 
that  same  Turkish  general.  Do  those 
come  under  the  Nickles  amendment? 
Are  those  forces  part  of  the  exception, 
or  would  they  have  to  be  specifically 
authorized  for  intelligence  to  flow  to 
the  Turkish  general,  who,  as  I  under- 
stand, from  all  our  commanders  hap- 
pens to  be  a  very  superb  general? 

I  also  ask  about  the  United  States 
quick  reaction  forces.  Perhaps  this  has 
already  been  covered.  But  if  the  United 
States  quick  reaction  forces  have  to  go 
to  the  rescue  of  any  of  our  allies  in  So- 
malia, there  could  be  a  tactical  situa- 
tion where  they  are  under  the  control 
of  a  foreign  commander. 

We  covered  that  a  minute  ago.  Admi- 
ral Howe  is  not  a  foreigner.  He  is  a  U.N. 
person,  but  he  really  is  not  in  control 
of  the  forces.  He  is  in  control  of  the  op- 
eration overall.  Perhaps,  if  our  quick 
reaction  forces  went  to  the  rescue  of 
some  allies  there,  they  could  be  as- 
signed to  that  allied  foreign  command. 
I  am  not  sure  how  that  question  would 
be  answered. 

I  say.  finally,  to  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  there  is  a  longstanding  pro- 
vision in  the  law  that  covers  what  I 
think  may  be  at  the  heart  of  what 
many  people  are  apprehensive  about — 
and  I  must  say  I  am  one  of  them— and 
that  is.  if  the  United  States  decides  to 
participate  with  the  United  Nations 
force,  if  we  have  any  kind  of  American 
presence,  whether  this  President  or  an- 
other one  who  assigns  U.S.   forces  to 
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the  United  Nations  on  a  standing 
basis — and  I  believe  there  have  been 
some  alarm  bells  go  out  on  that  and 
properly  so — whether  that  would  re- 
quire the  approval  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  it  should.  I 
think  it  should.  But  that  is  already  the 
law.  That  law  has  been  on  the  books  for 
years  and  years  and  years.  It  was  part 
of  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945.  and  it  basically  says  that 
any  President  can  negotiate  a  special 
treatment  with  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  as  envisioned  by  article  43  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  to  make  U.S.  forces 
available  on  call  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  seen  some  discussion  on  that, 
and  I  would  throw  up  a  red  light  on 
that  one,  also,  saying  to  the  President, 
"Let  us  think  through  this  long  and 
hard."  The  United  Nations  has  more 
than  it  can  do  now.  Why  should  we  get 
into  this  at  this  point  in  time?  Maybe 
10  years  from  now,  maybe  15  years  from 
now,  but  not  now. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  if  that  is  what  his 
amendment  is  aimed  toward,  the  same 
provision  of  law  that  set  that  up  in 
1945,  that  calls  for  approval  of  Congress 
for  that.  It  could  not  be  done.  That  is 
already  the  law.  That  kind  of  assign- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  on  a  permanent 
basis  to  the  United  Nations  for  contin- 
gencies who  knows  where  has  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  is  proper. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  know  I  posed  a  lot  of 
questions  here,  but  I  wanted  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  to  know  that  I  share 
his  concerns,  but  I  think  his  amend- 
ment, and  many  people  think  his 
amendment,  is  shooting  at  what  hap- 
pened in  Somalia  on  October  3  and  Oc- 
tober 4.  I  know  it  does  not.  because  he 
made  that  very  clear,  and  I  think  he 
explained  it  clearly.  Tl^at  is  what  the 
public  sentiment  out  there  wants.  They 
want  something  that  will  prevent  that 
kind  of  episode  from  happening  again. 
So  do  we. 

But  we  have  to  tell  our  people  truly 
these  were  U.S.  forces;  they  were  under 
the  command  of  General  Howe,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Tampa.  FL.  under 
the  tactical  command  of  an  American 
general.  They  were  carrying  out  Amer- 
ican orders,  and  America  itself  partici- 
pated in  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion that  set  up  this  overall  mission.  It 
was  a  mistake,  but  these  forces  were 
not  under  foreigm  commanders. 

I  hope  that  everyone  listening  to  this 
debate  will  recognize  that.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  if  his  amendment  had 
been  in  effect  on  October  2  or  October 
1.  nothing  would  have  changed.  It 
would  not  have  covered  that  situation. 

So  I  posed  a  lot  of  questions,  and  I 
w.ould  certainly  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  object.  I  am  certainly  going  to 
object.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  the  floor,  and  I  know  that  these 
questions  are  going  back  and  forth.  My 
job  is  to  manage  this  appropriations 
bill.  Very  soon  now  I  am  going  to  ob- 
ject unless  we  have  some  order  in 
terms  of  presentation  statements  and 
an  end  to  this.  If  nothing  else,  al- 
though I  would  hate  to  do  it,  I  tell  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma,  I  am  going  to 
move  to  table  this  amendment  myself. 
Until  we  start  getting  around  to  the 
business  of  appropriations — this  is  not 
appropriations.  I  have  great  love  for  all 
three  Members  here  right  now,  but 
they  are  not  helping  us  get  to  this  bill. 

I  do  not  object  now.  I  just  want  all  to 
know  that  it  is  not  long  until  I  am 
going  to  be  forced  to  do  so. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Alaska  I  have  managed  a  bill  before, 
and  I  understand  his  feeling  fully.  But, 
of  course,  I  say  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  spoken  on  this  amendment,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  take  an  undue  amount 
of  Senate  time.  This  is  an  important 
amendment,  and  it  goes  to  American 
foreign  policy,  and  it  goes  to  really  the 
delicate  balance  that  also  has  ambigu- 
ities and  gray  areas  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  It  also,  as  I 
view  it,  is  going  to  give  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  a  lot  of  decisionmak- 
ing that  we  really  are  not  capable  of 
making. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  what  we  really 
want  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  do,  if  we  are 
going  to  ever  contemplate  putting  U.S. 
forces  under  any  kind  of  foreign  com- 
mander—and that  would  include 
NATO,  although  we  have  a  lot  of  con- 
fidence in  NATO— we  want  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  say  to  the  President,  "Mr. 
President,  we  think  this  is  a  good,  solid 
commander.  We  think  this  a  good,  solid 
command  arrangement.  We  believe  this 
commander  can  communicate  with  our 
troops.  We  believe  there  can  be  clarity 
of  command.  We  believe  that  the  rules 
of  engagement  are  sufficient."  We  want 
that  to  happen  on  every  assignment  of 
American  troops  to  a  foreign  com- 
mander. In  fact,  we  want  it  to  happen 
to  our  own  commanders,  too. 

But  those  are  ad  hoc  judgments.  We 
do  not  wsmt  incompetent,  in  effect,  in- 
efficient commanders  commanding 
American  troops,  whether  they  are 
United  States  or  whether  they  are  In- 
donesian or  British  or  French.  Those 
are  the  questions  that  have  to  be 
asked. 

I  just  have  a  hard  time  visualizing 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  or  Armed  Services 
Committee  where  we  go  into  that  and 
we  have  a  hearing  in  full  public  view  of 
whether  a  certain  commander  we  are 
thinking  about  assigning  troops  to  is 
worthy  of  commanding  our  force. 
Those  questions  have  to  be  asked.  They 
should  be  asked.  They  must  be  asked. 

But  the  question  is.  Do  we  in  the 
Congress  really  believe  we  have  time  to 


ask  them?  I  do  not  believe  we  do.  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  the  inclination  or 
the  time  to  take  micromanagement 
control  of  command  decisions  of  that 
nature.  If  we  do,  we  certainly  should 
have  had  time  to  debate  Somalia  be- 
fore September  of  this  year,  and  we 
have  not.  I  think  we  have  got  to  take 
care  of  our  big  job  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  Executive  under  certain  guidelines. 
We  are  the  board  of  directors:  we  need 
to  give  him  the  guideline  for  making 
these  decisions,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
really  want  all  of  these  decisions  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress  for  our  ap- 
proval. 
I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding  for  the 
purpose  of  one  response  to  the  point 
the  Senator  makes. 

As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  mentioned  the  impor- 
tance of  having  hearings  to  look  into 
certain  questions  that  would  be  raised 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted.  It 
seems  to  me  that  hearings  are  going  to 
be  required  anyway  because  there  obvi- 
ously is  confusion  about  what  the  ad- 
ministration's intentions  are  with  re- 
spect to  allocating  U.S.  forces  to  a  U.N. 
standing  army  or  rapid  reaction  force, 
as  has  been  discussed  quite  openly  on  a 
number  of  occasions  by  the  President 
and  others  in  the  administration. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on 
that.  If  talking  about  the  micro  issue 
of  whether  to  assign  U.S.  forces  to  the 
unit,  I  agree  completely. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  says,  "No  funds 
appropriated  by  this  bill  shall  be  used 
by  the  Department  of  Defense"  for  that 
purpose.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  lim- 
ited approach  by  this  amendment.  It 
does  not  spell  out  a  policy  for  all  time. 
It  is  not  permanent  law.  It  says  none  of 
the  funds  in  this  bill  should  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  consistent  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  is  saying 
as  well.  Is  that  not  a  correct  reading  of 
his  reaction  to  the  language? 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  could  say  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi,  I  think  he  makes  a 
very  good  observation  here.  Abso- 
lutely, we  ought  to  be  looking  into  the 
question  of  any  U.S.  plans  to  assign 
U.S.  forces  to  any  kind  of  U.N.  com- 
mand on  a  permanent  basis  or  even  on 
an  on-call  basis.  I  think  that  would  be 
something  we  would  have  to  do.  To  the 
extent  his  amendment  hits  that,  I 
agree  with  it. 

I  also  say.  though,  that  that  is  al- 
ready the  law  since  1945.  It  has  been 
the  law.  and  it  would  be  required  now 
for  congressional  approval,  unless  I  am 
misreading  the  law.  Our  experts  here 
can  look  that  up.  Maybe  we  need  to  up- 
date that  law.  Maybe  we  need  to  en- 
large it.  But  I  think  that  is  an  entirely 
different  matter  than  having  to  have 
congressional  approval  every  time  the 
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Commander  in  Chief,  or  ihe  President, 
makes  a  decision  that  this  tactical 
unit  is  going  to  be  assigned  2  days  or  30 
days  or  60  days  to  this  foreign  com- 
mand. Those  are  two  different  deci- 
sions. I  think  we  have  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguished between  the  two. 

What  I  believe  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment starts  off  doing  is  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  said. 
When  you  look  at  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, when  you  look  at  all  the 
things  this  could  cover— for  instance, 
we  could  have  a  hostage- taking,  we 
could  have  a  situation  where  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  was  called  in  because  there 
was  an  American  airliner  or  any  other 
airliner  that  goes  down  in  a  Third 
World  country,  and  they  do  not  want 
the  United  States  in  there,  but  they 
are  willing  to  have  some  U.N.  com- 
mands in  there  to  deal  with  the  terror- 
ists, to  deal  with  the  whole  situation 
and  try  to  get  the  passengers  back 
safely.  That  could  be  under  U.N.  com- 
mand. We  might  want  to  send  in  the 
Delta  Force,  but  they  would  have  to  re- 
port to  the  U.N.  commander  there. 

In  that  circumstance,  we  really  do 
not  want  a  debate  up  here.  We  do  not 
want  to  have  a  detailed  debate  about 
sending  the  Delta  Force  in.  and  with 
what  commander.  We  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  able  to  make  those  judg- 
ments, whether  it  is  President  Bush  or 
whether  it  is  President  Reagan  or 
whether  it  is  President  Carter  or 
whether  it  is  President  Clinton. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  things  I  do  not 
think  have  been  thought  through  here, 
because  the  United  Nations,  obviously, 
is  involved  in  a  lot  of  places  in  the 
world.  If  we  had  a  situation  where  the 
United  Nations  is  involved,  like  in  So- 
malia, and  we  do  not  have  any  combat 
forces  under  the  United  Nations  there, 
but  let  us  assume  some  of  our 
logistical  forces  get  taken  captive  and 
we  want  to  have  some  kind  of  rescue 
mission  there  that  is  under  a  Turkish 
general. 

All  of  the  sudden  we  are  going  to 
have  to  coordinate,  maybe  not  shift  the 
whole  command,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  to  coordinate  very  carefully  with 
that  Turkish  general  in  order  to  have 
that  kind  of  hostage  rescue  mission. 

All  I  am  saying  is,  let  us  take  an- 
other look  at  this  amendment.  Let  us 
sit  down  and  say  what  were  the  authors 
looking  at?  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
scope  of  what  is  being  hit  here.  Because 
I  think,  as  I  read  the  amendment,  it  is 
much  broader  than  what  the  authors 
have  expressed  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  here,  I 
want  to  say,  I  meant  no  offense  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  with  my  com- 
ments previously.  He  and  I  had  a  very 
interesting  discussion  at  lunch  yester- 
day. I  know  that  we  share  some  of  the 


feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
about  the  evolving  problem  of  U.S. 
intervention  overseas  now  that  the 
cold  war  is  over. 

But,  having  said  that,  I  would  also 
remark  that  one  of  our  colleagues  just 
walked  up  to  me  and  told  me  I  ought  to 
stay  out  of  this  debate,  because  it  is  a 
little  bit  above  the  pay  grade  of  an  ap- 
propriator  to  get  involved  in  a  discus- 
sion of  such  weight  and  that  it  should 
be  left  to  the  authorizing  committee. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Alaska,  no  such  thought  ever  crossed 
the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  it 
might.  I  do  confess,  we  deal  with  some 
30,000  different  items  of  money  in  this 
bill.  But  we  have  been  on  this  amend- 
ment now  since  Friday  morning,  and 
we  have  not  gotten  back  to  the  money 
amendments. 

After  we  dispose  of  this,  we  have  an- 
other Somalia  amendment,  a  Bosnia 
amendment,  a  Haiti  amendment  and 
probably  a  couple  of  others.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  seven  language 
amendments  coming. 

I  really  find  that  we  are  under  criti- 
cism for  add-ons  and  changes  in  the  ap- 
propriations process  from  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  or  the  President's  budg- 
et or  what  the  House  has  done.  There 
are  legitimate  complaints  about  what 
we  do. 

We  constantly  complain  about  the 
time  we  have  on  the  floor  being  taken 
by  matters  that  are  very  weighty — and 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
they  are  very  weighty.  And  I  do  believe 
that  we  have  an  issue  that  must  be  de- 
termined by  Congress  and  the  extent  to 
which  Congress  ought  to  be  involved  in 
determining  whether  a  dispute  over- 
seas involves  our  national  interests 
sufficient  to  commit  combat  forces. 
Now,  how  that  is  to  be  done  and  who 
will  resolve  it,  who  will  bring  it  to  the 
floor  is,  obviously,  I  think,  within  the 
control  of  either  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  or  both.  It  certainly  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  commit- 
tee to  initiate  that,  but  here  we  are. 

All  I  ask  is  that  somehow  or  other  we 
try  to  resolve  these  issues.  My  good 
friend  from  Hawaii  is  temporarily  ab- 
sent. I  would  urge  that  we  find  some 
way  to  get  some  time  limit  on  this 
amendment,  to  find  some  way  to  have 
the  Senate  express  its  will. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  from  Georgia — 
although  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa did  not  have  the  phrase  in  this 
amendment  "or  any  other  law,"  I  wish 
it  were  just  a  limitation  on  funds  for 
this  year  only— I  think  it  would  send  a 
message  downtown.  I  do  not  view  this 
as  being  anti-President  Clinton.  I 
would  hope  that  it  is  not  viewed  that 
way. 

I  remember,  to  my  regret,  as  I  said 
on  the  floor  here,  that  I  opposed  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  on  Lebanon.  I  really  wish  now 


that  I  had  not  done  that.  I  think  a  lot 
of  us  do.  I  know  that  at  the  time  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  presented  his 
amendment  in  the  House  as  a  young 
Congressman  and,  as  I  pointed  out  the 
other  night,  he  was  opposing  a  Repub- 
lican President  at  the  time  in  connec- 
tion with  Lebanon. 

I  hope  politics  does  not  come  into 
this.  I  think  we  have  to  find  a  way  to 
bridge  the  gap  that  was  discussed  here 
on  the  floor  for  a  long  time. 

I  remember  Senator  E^agleton  of  Mis- 
souri from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
sat  on  the  floor  for  days  listening  to 
him,  in  terms  of  his  opposition  to  the 
War  Powers  Act.  And  I  did  vote  against 
the  War  Powers  Act  because  I  thought 
he  proved  conclusively  that  it  would 
not  work,  and  it  has  not  worked. 

But  the  problem  is,  we  need  some- 
thing. We  need  something  to  define  the 
time  at  which  Congress  ought  to  be- 
come involved,  to  determine  whether  it 
has  a  constitutional  role  in  planning 
for  involvement  in  disputes  overseas 
that  might  involve  combat  troops. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  who  said  that 
is  not  within  my  job  description.  I 
would  like  to  get  around  to  talking 
about  appropriations.  Could  we  do 
that?  Could  we  find  some  way  to  decide 
when  we  are  going  to  vote  on  this 
amendment?  Is  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa about  ready  to  have  a  vote  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  colleague  from  Alaska,  I 
have  been  ready  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment since  Friday.  I  was  happy  to  vote 
on  it  yesterday.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  I  told  both  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I 
was  expecting  that  we  would  vote  on 
this  yesterday,  because  we  had  exten- 
sive debate.  I  was  here  this  morning  at 
10:30  to  begin  debate  and  I  have  been 
ready  to  vote  any  time. 

Most  of  the  debate,  I  think,  has  been 
helpful.  My  friend  and  colleague  from 
Georgia  said  that  he  agreed  with  a  lot 
of  the  stated  goals.  I  am  very  receptive 
if  he  has  some  language  suggestions  or 
something  in  trying  to  sort  some  of 
those  out. 

I  would  also  like  to  respond  to  a  cou- 
ple of  the  questions  that  he  had. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  the  floor  for 
that  purpose. 

Let  me  say  this  before  I  yield  the 
floor.  If  no  one  else  does,  by  about  5:30, 
I  am  going  to  move  to  table  this 
amendment,  although  I  will  vote 
against  that  motion,  because  I  do  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  determine  if  it  is  the 
will  of  the  body  to  continue  this  de- 
bate. I  would  like  to  vote  for  the 
amendment.  But  I  do  think  we  ought 
to  find  out  procedurally  whether  we 
should  go  ahead  with  this  debate  and, 
if  the  Senate  is  not  going  to  approve 
this  amendment,  we  ought  to  get  on  to 
Somalia,  Bosnia  and  Haiti  sometime 
before  we  finish  tonight,  because  we 
have  a  whole  series  of  about  52  amend- 
ments dealing  with  this  bill  to  go. 
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Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Chair    recognizes    the    Senator    from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  made  by  my  friend 
from  Alaska,  and  I  hope  that  we  do 
vote.  I  would  like  to  have  an  up  and 
down  vote  on  the  amendment.  But  if 
that  is  not  possible,  if  the  only  way  we 
can  get  a  vote  on  the  amendment  is  a 
motion  to  table,  I  am  willing  to  do 
that.  I  hope  that  we  would  do  it  soon. 
I  would  like  to  respond  to  a  couple 
comments  and  questions  raised  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Georgia. 

He  mentioned,  I  think,  four  specific 
areas  where  we  have  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  involved  in  peacekeeping 
operations.  I  will  just  submit  for  the 
record  all  27  cases.  This  goes  all  the 
way  back  to  1945.  I  have  already  stated 
on  the  floor  that  none  of  those  would 
be  adversely  impacted  by  this  amend- 
ment. So  the  amendment  is  not  as  far- 
reaching  as  some  people  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
that? 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Yes. 
Mr.  NUNN.  How  can  something  that 
has    been    going    on    since    1945    come 
under  the  exception? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  might  tell  my  col- 
league that  we  had  written  those  defi- 
nitions to  exclude  the  use  of  the  word 
of  force  or  of  combat.  And  combat  is 
not  engaged  in  those.  Those  are  peace- 
keeping. They  include  medical,  logis- 
tics, communications,  humanitarian, 
training,  temporary  observer  or  liaison 
activities. 

I  think  there  is  enough  flexibility. 
The  one  word  we  did  not  say  there  was 
"combat."  Clearly,  we  are  trying  to  re- 
strict the  opportunity  of  committing 
U.S.  combat  forces  under  United  Na- 
tions or  under  foreign  commands  where 
we  do  not  have  any  direct  link  in  the 
chain  of  command. 

And  so  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
went  the  exclusion  route,  instead  of 
putting  in  the  combat  route.  Frankly, 
we  did  that  as  a  result,  I  think,  of  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  others  that 
thought  if  we  used  the  word  "combat," 
it  would  be  more  intrusive  and  I  did 
not  want  to  get  into  that.  Some  people 
have  combat  missions  or  roles  defined 
by  their  activities,  even  though  they 
are  not  in  combat  situations,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  we  defined  it  as  such. 
I  have  a  couple  of  other  responses  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  more  or  less 
on  the  line  of  why  we  are  doing  this. 

No  other  President  has  even  consid- 
ered placing  our  combat  troops  under 
United  Nations  control  and  foreign 
command.  And  that  is  what  is  different 
here. 

We  now  have,  both  by  the  President, 
by  his  statements— and  I  read  these;  I 
do  not  want  to  be  too  redundant,  but 
the  President's  statements — President 


Clinton  made  comments  both  as  a  can- 
didate and  as  recently  as  his  speech  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  on  September 
27  talking  about  a  very  expanded 
peacekeeping  role,  including  in  that 
statements  by  the  Ambassador  of  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  others,  including  arti- 
cles talking  about  Presidential  Deci- 
sion Directive  13.  And  I  would  encour- 
age my  friend  and  colleague  from  the 
Armed  Services  Commitee  to  take  a 
close  look  at  tliat. 

It  is  a  document  that  maybe  has 
changed.  My  guess  is  it  has  changed  a 
lot  in  the  last  2  weeks.  That  talked 
about  a  wider  role  in  U.S.  peacekeep- 
ing. I  will  give  my  colleague  copies  of 
the  articles,  if  he  is  interested.  But 
that  is  the  reason,  why  this  amend- 
ment. 

Also,  my  colleague  mentioned  one 
other  question.  He  said,  would  this  not 
end  up  in  a  situation  where  we  would 
have  our  allies  deciding  that  they 
would  not  want  to  participate  because 
the  United  States  would  say  no.  we  are 
going  to  be  the  leader?  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  case.  I  think  we  have  prov- 
en, under  U.S.  leadership,  that  we  can 
coalesce  multinational  forces  to 
achieve  an  objective,  a  mission,  includ- 
ing a  combat  mission.  Certainly,  that 
was  done  quite  well  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  was  done  successfully.  That 
would  not  be  prohibited  under  this 
amendment. 

So  the  President,  as  the  Senator 
pointed  out  in  earlier  questions,  could 
enter  into  bilateral  or  multilateral,  or 
he  could  do  things  under  the  United 
Nations.  But  he  would  do  it  under  Unit- 
ed Nations  with  U.S.  control.  So  the 
President  would  be  engaged,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief;  he  would  be  in  the 
chain  of  command  and  not  delegate 
that  to  the  United  Nations,  which  is 
clearly  involved  in  lots  of  operations 
worldwide  and  spread  very  thin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
the  one  thing  in  here  that  seems  to  be 
contradictory  is,  as  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  he  said  this 
was  just  funds  in  this  act.  But  clearly 
the  amendment  I  have — maybe  it  has 
been  changed— says,  "None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act,  may 
be  used  *  *  *."  This  is  permanent  law, 
as  I  read  it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 
The  Senator  read  it  correctly.  "None  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  act."  you  are  talking  about  ap- 
propriations. The  reason  it  says  "any 
other  Act"  is.  as  the  Senator  knows, 
for  a  long  time  U.N.  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations were  originally  funded  out  of 
the  foreign  operations  bill. 

Now  they  are  funded  out  of  the  de- 
fense bill.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
inclusive.  You  would  not  want  to  have 


the  situation  where  we  agree  to  the 
amendment  and  find  out  they  had  some 
leftover  funds  in  foreign  ops  and  got 
around  this  restriction  and  fund  it  out 
of  the  other  appropriations  bill.  But  it 
is  on  this  appropriations  bill;  it  is  lim- 
ited to  this  fiscal  year.  It  is  not  exten- 
sive. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Where  is  the  limit  to  this 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Because  this  is  fiscal 
year  1994  and  it  says  "funds  appro- 
priated." It  is  not  talking  about 
amending  statutory  law.  I  heard  my 
colleague  say  this  has  a  long-term  im- 
pact or  something— that  is  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
when  you  say  "any  other  act,"  that  in- 
cludes any  past  act.  If  it  is  permanent 
law  it  includes  any  future  act. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  differ  with  my  col- 
league, with  all  due  respect.  "None  of 
the  funds  appropriated."  We  are  talk- 
ing about  appropriated  accounts.  We 
are  not  talking  about  authorization. 
We  are  talking  about  appropriations. 

Mr.  NUNN.  But  authorizations  do  not 
get  spent  unless  they  are  entitlements, 
unless  they  are  appropriated,  so  appro- 
priations are  necessary  for  all  military 
activities. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  only  thing,  we  do 
have  the  power  of  the  purse  and  we  do 
have  the  right  to  place  some  restric- 
tions. Again,  that  is  exactly  what  this 
is.  It  says.  "None." 

"Funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  or 
any  other  Act."  we  are  talking  about 
appropriations,  and  that  is  what  we 
would  limit  it  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  yield  on  just  that  narrow 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  yield  on  that  point,  this 
morning  I  made  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry on  exactly  this  issue:  Whether  or 
not  that  language,  "or  any  other  Act." 
meant  that  this  was  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill.  The  ruling  of  the 
Chair  was  that  it  was.  in  fact,  because 
of  that  language,  l^islation  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  It\i8  not  limited  to 
appropriations.  It  is  "or  any  other 
Act."  It  is  not  limited  to  this  bill  be- 
cause it  says  "or  any  other  Act."  But 
without  getting  to  that  argument  I 
would— and  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Georgia  for  yielding  the  floor— remind 
the  body  that  we  have  a  ruling  of  the 
Chair  on  this  point,  that  because  of 
that  language  "or  any  other  Act,"  we 
have  legislation  on  an  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
other  Senators  will  want  to  be  heard 
on  this.  I  just  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  and  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi. I  appreciate  the  dialog  and  the 
openness  of  the  debate.  I  think  this  has 
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helped  me  have  a  better  grasp  of  their 
intentions  here.  I  hope  they  would  not 
foreclose  the  possibility  of  working 
something  out  that  would  express 
those  intentions  in  a  narrower  way. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  As  I  mentioned  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  if  I  may  just  re- 
spond, as  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  would 
be  happy  to  receive  any  suggestions  he 
has.  I  think  we  made  some  construc- 
tive dialog  in  the  debate.  I  will  just 
leave  it  at  that.  I  will  be  happy  to  work 
with  the  Senator. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  letter  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has  yet  been  entered  into  the 
Record.  If  it  has  not  been  entered  into 
the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
it  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Washington.  DC.  October  18.  1993. 
Hon.  George  J.  Mitchell, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mitchell:  As  the  debate  on 
the  revised  Cochran-Nickles  Amendment  to 
the  FY  1994  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Bill  (H.R.  3116)  continues,  some 
military  operational  consolidations  should 
be  emphasized. 

My  fundamental  concern  remains:  the 
amendment  precludes  our  effective  involve- 
ment in  multi-national  coalition's  (other 
than  NATO)  under  U.N.  command  or  pursu- 
ant to  a  Security  Council  mandate,  except 
when  the  United  States  commands  the  ef- 
fort. 

By  precluding  even  basic  tactical  control 
by  a  foreign  commander  in  any  situation, 
the  proposed  legislation  would  prevent  effec- 
tive assistance  from  the  U.S.  to  any  foreign 
element  in  a  coalition  operating  under  a 
U.N.  mandate  (DESERT  STORM)  or  U.N. 
command.  As  an  example,  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  ground  war,  two  U.S.  Marine  Corps  ar- 
tillery battalions  were  placed  under  the 
operational  control  of  a  British  and  French 
commander  to  ensure  those  forces  had  suffi- 
cient firepower  to  breach  Iraqi  lines  at  the 
same  pace  as  U.S.  forces.  The  amendment's 
limitation  would  apply  even  if  we  had  over- 
all command  of  the  operation.  Logically, 
other  nations  also  could  be  expected  to  adopt 
similar  conditions  on  their  U.N.  military 
participation. 

This  amendment's  failure  to  indicate  pa- 
rameters of  its  excepted  categories  will  em- 
broil our  leaders  in  controversy.  For  exam- 
ple, the  term  "humanitarian"  has  a  broad 
spectrum  of  meaning  and  whether  a  given 
situation  is  included  in  the  definition  will 
present  many  policy  and  operational  uncer- 
tainties. 

I    trust    these   additional    comments    will 
prove  useful  to  Congressional  discussion  on 
this  important  matter. 
Sincerely. 

David  E.  Jeremiah. 
Acting  Chairman,  of  the 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff . 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  letter 
from    the    Acting   Chairman,    Admiral 


Jeremiah,  says  the  following.  It  is  brief 
and  I  will  read  it  because  I  think  it  its 
impKjrtant  as  to  how  our  top  military 
people  interpret  the  amendment  pend- 
ing before  us. 

As  the  debate  on  the  revised  Cochran-Nick- 
les Amendment  to  the  FY  1994  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Bill  (H.R.  3116) 
continues,  some  military  operational  consid- 
erations should  be  emphasized. 

My  fundamental  concern  remains:  the 
amendment  precludes  our  effective  involve- 
ment in  multi-national  coalitions  (other 
than  NATO)  under  U.N.  command  or  pursu- 
ant to  a  Security  Council  mandate,  except 
when  the  United  States  commands  the  ef- 
fort. 

By  precluding  even  basic  tactical  control 
by  a  foreign  commander  in  any  situation, 
the  proposed  legislation  would  prevent  effec- 
tive assistance  from  the  U.S.  to  any  foreign 
element  in  a  coalition  operating  under  a 
U.N.  mandate  (DESERT  STORM)  or  U.N. 
command.  As  an  example,  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  ground  war.  two  U.S.  Marine  Corps  ar- 
tillery battalions  were  placed  under  the 
operational  control  of  a  British  and  French 
commander  to  ensure  those  forces  had  suffi- 
cient firepower  to  breach  Iraqi  lines  at  the 
same  pace  as  U.S.  forces.  The  amendment's 
limitation  would  apply  even  if  we  had  over- 
all command  of  the  operation.  Logically, 
other  nations  also  could  be  expected  to  adopt 
similar  conditions  on  their  U.N.  military 
participation. 

This  amendment's  failure  to  indicate  pa- 
rameters of  its  excepted  categories  will  em- 
broil our  leaders  in  controversy.  For  exam- 
ple, the  term  'humanitarian"  has  a  broad 
spectrum  of  meaning  and  whether  a  given 
situation  is  included  in  the  definition  will 
present  many  policy  and  operational  uncer- 
tainties. 

I    trust    these    additional    comments    will 
prove  useful  to  Congressional  discussion  on 
this  important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

David  E.  Jeremiah, 
Acting  Chairman,  of  the 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff . 
Mr.  President,  our  top  military  offi- 
cial has  read  the  amendment  before  us 
in  the  same  way  Senator  Nunn  and  oth- 
ers have  read  it.  which  is  that  this 
would  preclude  a  tactical  commander 
being  a  U.N.  commander  who  is  a  for- 
eigner. 

What  he  has  described  for  us  are  all 
the  operational  difficulties — oper- 
ational difficulties  that  this  would  cre- 
ate for  the  United  States.  This  is  our 
top  military  person,  reading  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  other  way  to  read  it  but  that,  be- 
cause the  pending  amendment  specifi- 
cally prohibits  U.N.  operational  or  tac- 
tical control.  It  says,  "or  tactical."  not 
"and  tactical."  It  says,  "if  such  forces 
would  be  under  the  command,  oper- 
ational control  or  tactical  control"— 
not  "and  tactical  control"— "or  tac- 
tical control  of  foreign  officers." 

There  are  numerous  situations  where 
the  tactical  control  of  American  sol- 
diers is  given  to  a  U.N.  commander  who 
is  a  foreigner  for  the  sake  of  the  pro- 
tection of  American  forces.  These  are 
American  soldiers  who  are  at  risk,  and 
there  are  times  when  there  is  a  foreign 
commander,  a  U.N.  commander,  who  is 


given    tactical    control    to    save    our 
forces. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  does  this 
not,  as  I  ask  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan— does  this  not  basically,  this 
amendment,  say — If  you  read  the 
amendment  and  read  Admiral  Jere- 
miah's Interpretation  of  It — does  It  not 
basically  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
you  are  free  to  come  here  and  help  us? 
We  will  tell  you  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  It.  But  anywhere  else,  whether  our 
national  interests  are  involved  or  not, 
we  are  simply  going  to  go  it  alone.  We 
will  do  it  without  help  or  cooperation. 
We  either  go  It  alone  in  regional  con- 
flicts or  expect  other  countries,  having 
seen  us  take  this  attitude  that  we  will 
only  go  it  alone,  expect  them  to  sud- 
denly volunteer  to  come  and  join  us. 
under  our  command? 

My  question  Is,  Does  that  not  defy 
our  whole  historical  experience,  espe- 
cially since  World  War  II? 

Mr.  LEVINT  think  it  does.  I  think  It 
creates^major  problems  in  that  regard, 
and  Jeremiah  is  right.  In  a  more  nar- 
row sense,  it  creates  dangers  for  our 
men  in  combat.  The  situations  given 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia — let  me 
give  you  another  one. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  had  a  quick 
reaction  force  which  is  made  up  of  two 
companies,  one  is  an  American  com- 
pany, with  an  American  colonel,  and 
the  other  one  is  a  British  company 
with  a  British  colonel.  The  American 
colonel  is  in  command,  and  that  is  OK 
under  the  amendment.  They  are  out 
there  in  combat  and  the  American 
colonel  has  this  British  colonel  as  a 
deputy.  I  think  that  is  all  right  under 
this  amendment  because  the  British 
colonel  is  the  deputy  to  the  American 
colonel.  But  the  American  colonel  is 
killed. 

Are  they  supposed  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  to  see  if  it  is  OK  if  the 
British  colonel  can  take  command?  Is 
that  what  we  are  saying  to  ourselves? 
Men  in  combat,  an  American  company 
and  a  British  company  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  American  colonel,  tactical 
command  of  an  American  colonel,  it  is 
the  mission  that  they  are  on,  the 
American  is  killed,  his  deputy  should 
take  over.  That  is  the  structure.  But. 
no.  not  under  this  amendment  because 
tactical  command  cannot  go  to  a  for- 
eigner unless  Congress  approves. 

We  have  problems  at  the  United  Na- 
tions I  think  these  problems  have  to  be 
addressed.  I  agree  with  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  trying  to  point  out  some  of 
these  problems.  I  happen  to  feel  strong- 
ly that  both  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  should  address  a  num- 
ber of  issues  which  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  has  raised.  But  we  cannot 
plunge  into  this  kind  of  amendment 
which  is  binding  on  a  Commander  in 
Chief  without  great  care  because  of  the 
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danger  that  we  will  be  placing  our  own 
combat  forces  in. 

There  are  many  scenarios  like  the 
ones  that  I  have  just  given,  and  we  can- 
not unwittingly— of  course  it  is  unwit- 
tingly, this  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
amendment— but  the  words  of  this 
amendment— tactical  control  not  "and 
and  and."  It  is  "or  or  or."  and  to  pro- 
hibit tactical  control  in  these  kind  of 
circumstances  will  endanger  the  very 
people  whose  safety  we  are  sworn  to 
uphold,  the  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  military. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  do  hope  if  some- 
thing cannot  be  worked  out  which  will 
get  our  committees  to  really  address 
these  issues— and.  by  the  way.  a  num- 
ber of  our  committees  already  are. 
both  the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  and  a  number  of  our  sub- 
committees are  addressing  these  is- 
sues, but  we  should  do  it  with  greater 
urgency.  I  believe,  because  of  the 
events  in  Somalia  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  But  if  we  cannot  work  out  a 
resolution  which  will  give  some  impe- 
tus to  a  common  goal  of  all  of  us  in 
this  body  to  address  these  multi- 
national issues.  I  then  hope  that  this 
amendment  would  be  tabled  or  would 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Before  I  pose  a  question 
to  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan. I  would  simply  like  to  say.  24 
hours  ago,  about  right  now.  I  was  on 
the  floor  debating  this  amendment 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
today  just  drive  home  the  point  that  I 
was  making  in  debate  yesterday  on 
this.  We  seem  to  be  spinning  our 
wheels  a  great  deal. 

Clearly,  what  is  being  attempted  by 
the  amendment  I  think  offered  in  good 
faith  by  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
but  I  told  him  yesterday  I  thought  this 
was  a  very  mischievous  amendment, 
and  I  cited  some  examples  not  signifi- 
cantly different  in  their  thrust  that 
have  just  been  enunciated  by  my  col- 
league from  Michigan.  Clearly  this  is. 
among  other  things,  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill.  I  think  we  have 
had  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  that.  Now 
we  have  a  letter  from  the  acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  indi- 
cating some  serious  problems  with 
this,  in  addition  to  the  ones  this  Sen- 
ator addressed  yesterday.  We  discussed 
this  in  the  Democratic  caucus  today  at 
some  length.  I  assume  the  Republican 
caucus  did  likewise. 

I  will  simply  say  to  the  Senate  that 
we  seem  to  be  spinning  our  wheels. 

I  ask  this  question  of  my  colleague 
from  Michigan:  Since  undoubtedly 
there  are  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  feel  very  strongly  about  the 
situation  that  confronts  America  right 
now,  but  that  does  not  mean  I  believe 


we  should  adopt  a  mischievous  amend- 
ment regardless  of  how  well-inten- 
tioned that  amendment  is. 

I  am  wondering  if  to  save  some  time 
and  maybe  accomplish  what  many  peo- 
ple, including  this  Senator,  would  like 
to  do,  to  bundle  up  in  some  fashion 
after  some  compromise  and  move 
ahead  instead  of  continuing  debate,  get 
the  parties  together  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  with  the  amendment  of- 
fered or  intended  to  be  offered  by  the 
minority  leader  on  the  situation  in 
Haiti,  and  one  or  two  other  amend- 
ments, could  we  not  accomplish  what 
most  of  us  would  like  to  do;  and  that 
is,  a  statement  of  fact;  could  we  not 
wrap  all  of  these  up,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  in  some 
sort  of  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
that  I  think  might  satisfy  the  large 
number  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion then  would  not  be  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill?  It  would  not  be 
challenged  with  regard  to  its  constitu- 
tionality, which  some  of  these  issues 
will. 

I  am  wondering,  in  the  interest  of 
comity  and  moving  this  ahead,  if  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  might  think  it 
a  good  idea  for  several  of  us  to  get  to- 
gether and  see  if  we  could  not  come  up 
with  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
that  embodies  the  concerns  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and 
others,  and  maybe  bring  this  matter  to 
a  head  in  that  fashion. 

Mr  LEVIN.  In  answer  to  my  friend 
from  Nebraska.  I  hope  something  like 
that  would  be  possible.  I  share  what  he 
has  just  said  about  the  concerns  of  our 
friend  from  Oklahoma  as  being  legiti- 
mate concerns  I  must  tell  you,  I  vis- 
ited the  United  Nations  command  cen- 
ter. As  chairman  of  my  subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
went  there  to  see  it,  and  I  have  studied 
this  issue  at  some  length.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  with  the  lack  of 
clarity,  for  instance,  of  U.N.  command 
structure. 

What  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I 
think,  is  driving  at  is  something  which 
probably  troubles  most  of  the  Members 
of  this  body.  It  is  important  we  address 
them  and  address  them  carefully,  and  I 
have  a  hunch  he  will  agree  with  that 
thought  as  well. 

I  will  yield  the  floor  with  just  a  plea 
to   all   of   us   that   we    try    to   find   a 

way 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  a  question  first. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  way  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  talks  about  seems  to 
me  is  a  useful  possibility  I  hope  will  be 
explored  to  try  to  come  up  with  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  address- 
ing these  issues. 

My  plea  would  be  we  do  try  to 
achieve  a  bipartisan  approach  to  these 
issues.  They  are  very  important, 
whether  the  President  is  a  Democrat  or 


Republican.  All  of  us,  I  think,  are  trou- 
bled by  a  number  of  aspects  of  the 
events  that  are  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  I  would  hope  that  some  time  would 
be  taken,  and  I  know  my  friend  from 
Alaska  wants  to  move  the  bill,  but  I  do 
think  it  important  to  take  the  hours 
necessary  to  try  to  achieve  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  the  kind  of  situations 
and  circumstances  which  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  has  identified. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  you  will  yield  on  that 
point,  just  for  a  question  on  that  point, 
because  I  find  much  of  what  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  said  appealing.  But  part 
of  my  opposition  to  this  amendment, 
which  I  find  an  ill-founded  amend- 
ment^not  the  author  of  it— I  think  he 
seems  to  approach  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  care,  but  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  basically  this  question: 

Are  we  prepared  to  put  together  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  on  this 

issue  today? 
Let  me  give  you  some  basis  for  that 

question. 

First,  the  situation  in  Somalia  we  all 
watched  on  the  evening  news.  Every- 
body was  down  here  the  next  morning 
and,  by  golly,  we  are  going  to  rear- 
range the  way  we  are  going.  We  saw 
the  ships  off  to  Haiti  in  what  was  a  pol- 
icy baised  more  on  hope  than  on  any 
sense  of  history. 

These  two  things  were  a  wake-up  call 
and  the  policy,  to  the  President's  and 
the  administration's  credit,  has 
changed  both  in  Somalia  and  Haiti 
from  what  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is 
reflecting  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

But  can  we  make  foreign  policy  m 
this  post-cold-war  period  by  having  a 
resolution  today  and  having  an  amend- 
ment today  for  Haiti  or  Somalia  and 
tomorrow  for  Bosnia  and  the  next  day, 
if  something  happens  in  Pakistan  or 
India  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  in 
the  Caribbean,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  South  Pacific?  Where  do  we  re- 
spond? 

Suppose  in  some  of  the  places  where 
we  support  somebody,  they  have  been 
elected  and  suddenly  the  ruling  junta 
says,  "No,  we  think  we  are  going  to 
think  this  through  and  do  it  again  "  Do 
we  step  in?  Do  we  move  into  Cambodia? 
Where  do  we  go? 

But  there  is  another  aspect.  I  am  as 
frustrated  as  anybody  about  the  com- 
mand and  control  problems  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  personalities  that  become 
far  more  involved  than  the  overall 
sense  of  what  is  best. 

But  if  we  come  in  here  with  an 
amendment  today  that  basically 
trashes  the  United  Nations,  basically 
tells  the  United  Nations  it  is  useless,  it 
is  beneath  our  consideration,  what  are 
we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  situation  where  we  be- 
come the  policeman  of  the  world,  and  if 
somebody  calls,  we  either  go  it  alone  or 
there  is  nobody  left  to  do  it? 
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We  do  not  have  a  bipolar  world  any- 
more. We  can  no  longer  say  to  the  So- 
viets you  keep  your  hands  on  this  one; 
we  will  keep  our  hands  on  that  one.  We 
cannot  do  that. 

Do  we  really  want  to  be  in  a  position 
whereby  if  our  interests,  our  security 
interests,  our  humanitarian  interests, 
or  whatever  interests  are  affected 
somewhere,  it  is  either  we  go  it  alone 
or  it  does  not  get  done  at  all? 

Basically,  we  are  saying  that.  We  are 
saying  we  are  prepared  to  do  this  alone 
because  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  with 
you.  And  if  we  say  we  are  not  going  to 
do  it  with  you,  can  we  be  so  arrogant 
as  a  country  that  we  can  assume  every 
other  country  in  the  world  is  going  to 
say,  well,  OK.  we  understand  we  are  so 
inferior  to  you  you  cannot  operate 
with  us.  but  we  will  immediately  come 
and  do  what  you  tell  us  to  do?  If  we  as- 
sume that,  we  have  not  been  reading 
history.  We  do  not  understand  what  is 
going  on. 

Now,  there  is  frustration,  and  a  jus- 
tifiable frustration,  in  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  happening.  But 
let  us  not  kill  any  ability  for  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  carry  out  a  peacekeeping 
role.  Let  us  not  kill  any  ability  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  this 
President  or  the  next  President  or  the 
President  after  that,  to  carry  out  our 
foreign  policy.  Let  us  not  abrogate  the 
responsibility  we  have  as  the  only  su- 
perpower in  the  world  today. 

If  we  are  responding  to  the  poll  of  the 
moment,  we  are  ignoring  the  history 
book  of  tomorrow.  If  Harry  Truman 
had  reacted  with  the  Marshall  plan 
when  the  polls  showed  only  7  or  8  per- 
cent of  the  people  agreed  with  it,  if  he 
said  "OK.  Whoops.  Yank  that  sucker 
off  the  table,"  where  would  we  be 
today?  Do  you  think  the  history  books 
would  record  there  was  a  poll  that 
showed  90  percent  were  against  the 
Marshall  plan?  Of  course  not.  History 
books  report  on  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  fact  it  worked  and  the  fact  that  it 
helped  keep  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Western  World. 

So  my  question  basically  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan— and  he  and  I  have 
been  friends  from  the  moment  we  met. 
He  has  indulged  me  in  going  along  with 
probably  an  overlong  premise,  cer- 
tainly more  than  we  in  New  England 
use. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  gives  me  a  lot  of  time 
to  figure  out  the  answer. 

Mr.  LEAH^'.  But  is  it  not  a  case.  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Michigan. 
that  this  reflects  the  frustrations  of 
the  moment,  legitimate  concerns,  as  to 
the  United  Nations  and  what  our  poli- 
cies are  going  to  be  in  this  post-cold- 
war  period?  But  having  said  that,  it  is 
something  that  requires  study  and  ef- 
fort of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  on  the  appropriate  committees, 
and  a  real  debate  on  the  issue  itself, 
not  as  the  amendment  of  the  moment 
on  an  appropriations  bill  where  we  are 


going  to  have  to  vote  to  do  something 
that  may  affect  our  Nation  for  good  or 
ill  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Very  briefly,  I  will  try  to 
answer.  I  think  there  are  three  advan- 
tages to  a  bipartisan  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution  to  address  some  of  these 
concerns. 

First  of  all,  it  will  be  a  way  for  us  to 
address  some  concerns  which  we  legiti- 
mately have  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
about  a  number  of  these  operations.  It 
is  a  way  of  expressing  some  of  our 
unease.  That  is  No.  1. 

Second,  if  it  is  a  bipartisan  approach, 
it  will  be  in  the  great  tradition  of  this 
body.  Right  now  I  see  Senators  on  this 
floor  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  participated  in  great  bipartisan 
efforts  frequently  in  this  body.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  as  the  ranking  member  on 
my  Armed  Services  subcommittee  Sen- 
ator Warner  from  Virginia,  who  con- 
sistently addresses  problems  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  I  have  seen  it  year  after 
year  after  year. 

The  second  advantage  of  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  is  that  it  would 
be  bipartisan,  which  sends  a  very  pow- 
erful signal. 

The  third  advantage  now  gets  to  my 
friend  from  Vermont.  If  it  is  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  addressing  these 
concerns,  it  is  not  written  in  statute.  If 
we  make  a  mistake  in  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  it  is  not  a  mistake 
which  cannot  be  easily  remedied  be- 
cause it  is  not  binding  on  the  executive 
branch. 

So  it  has  all  three  advantages:  hav- 
ing some  flexibility,  you  can  correct 
your  mistakes;  it  is  bipartisan;  and  it 
does  express  some  legitimate  concerns 
which  many  of  us  have. 

So  I  hope  that  if  this  effort  is  under- 
taken—and I  think  many  are  already 
trying  to  move  in  this  direction— my 
friend  from  Vermont  might  be  willing 
to  participate  in  that  effort. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  It  is  un- 
timely, ill-advised,  poorly  drawn,  and 
highly  partisan  in  its  attack  on  the 
President. 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  combat  forces  to 
U.N.  command  where  such  command  is 
exercised  by  foreign  officers.  As  I  read 
the  amendment,  U.S.  military  person- 
nel in  noncombat  functions  could  be 
committed  to  U.N.  command.  There  is 
an  exception  to  permit  the  President  to 
commit  U.S.  combat  forces  to  such 
command  arrangements  in  emergency 
situations  as  long  as  specific  condi- 
tions are  met,  although  Congress  would 
have  to  vote  to  approve  such  action 
within  30  days.  There  is  a  total  prohibi- 
tion on  any  U.S.  forces  being  commit- 
ted to  any  prospective  standing  U.N. 
international  armed  force. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  were 
seeking  to  prevent  the  President  from 


doing,  through  the  United  Nations, 
what  many  of  us  believe  he  cannot  do 
unilaterally— that  is.  commit  Amer- 
ican forces  to  hostilities  without  the 
authorization  of  Congress— that  might 
be  a  different  matter.  But  that  is  not 
in  fact  what  this  amendment  does.  It  is 
only  U.N.  military  formations  or  units, 
whether  engaged  in  hostilities  or  not, 
under  foreign  command  that  are  off 
limits  to  American  combat  forces;  if 
such  formations  or  units  are  put  under 
U.S.  command,  then  U.S.  forces  can  be 
engaged  without  any  prior  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress.  It  is  not  U.S.  forces 
being  engaged  in  hostilities  through 
U.N.  action  without  the  approval  of 
Congress  that  is  the  issue— it  is  wheth- 
er such  U.N.  forces  are.  or  are  not, 
under  American  command. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
this  body  in  my  defense  of  the  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  vote  whether 
to  authorize  the  President  to  make 
war.  I  stood  for  that  principle  when 
President  Reagan  committed  American 
marines  to  Lebanon  without  the  au- 
thorization of  Congress,  and  240  of 
them  died.  During  the  period  preceding 
the  gulf  war,  I  was  one  of  those  who  de- 
manded that  the  President  seek  the  au- 
thorization of  Congress  before  initiat- 
ing offensive  combat  operations.  Re- 
cently, I  voted  to  cut  off  funding  for 
operations  in  Somalia  by  March  31  of 
next  year  unless  Congress,  by  a  new 
vote,  authorizes  a  continuation  of 
United  States  forces  in  Somalia.  I  am 
prepared  to  use  the  p>ower  of  the  purse 
to  assert  Congress'  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  authorize  the  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  hos- 
tilities. I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

But  this  amendment  goes  far  beyond 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  p)ow- 
ers  and  responsibilities  of  Congress,  or 
the  constraints  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
It  blatantly  infringes  on  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  direct  U.S.  forces, 
including  making  such  command  and 
control  arrangements  as  best  suit  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  It  would  prevent 
the  President  from  committing  U.S. 
combat  forces  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  or 
other  operations  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  Congress— or  unless  he  exer- 
cised a  national  security  waiver,  sub- 
ject to  being  overturned  by  Congress 
within  30  days.  This  potentially  se- 
verely limits  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  emergency  actions  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  military  forces  or  American 
citizens  or  property  through  U.N.  mili- 
tary operations.  It  could  expose  U.S. 
forces  to  attacks  while  they  are  en- 
gaged in  noncombat  activities  as  part 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping  or  observer  oper- 
ations— activities  clearly  permitted  by 
this  amendment — by  preventing  any 
U.S.  forces  from  coming  under  U.N. 
operational  command  where  foreign 
military  officers  would  be  exercising 
such  command. 
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Mr.  President,  there  are  half  a  dozen 
or  more  situations  right  now.  today, 
where  such  an  emergency  could  arise. 
United  States  military  personnel  are 
involved  in  U.N  peacekeeping  or  ob- 
server operations  in:  UNTSO— Middle 
East.  UNIKOM— Iraq-Kuwait. 

MINURSO— Western  Sahara.  UNTAC— 
Cambodia.  UNPROFOR— former  Yugo- 
slavia, UNMIH— Haiti,  and  UNOSOM 
II— Somalia.  In  any  one  of  those  places 
there  could  be  attacks  on  US.  military 
personnel  engaged  in  U.N.  activities, 
with  relief  and  rescue  operations  being 
carried  out  by  U.N.  forces  under  U.N. 
command.  As  I  understand  this  amend- 
ment, any  US.  military  operations 
aimed  at  rescue  or  relief  would  have  to 
be  carried  out  independently  of  any 
U.N.  military  operations,  even  though 
U.S.  and  U.N.  troops  would  be  carrying 
out  the  same  missions,  operating  side 
by  side,  and  assisting  each  other,  un- 
less the  President  chose  to  exercise  the 
waiver  authority.  And,  the  waiver  au- 
thority is  itself  subject  to  being  over- 
turned by  Congress.  Before  agreeing  on 
any  such  limitation  on  the  President's 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief,  we 
must  remember  that  such  U.N.  oper- 
ations would  not  be  aimed  solely  at 
rescuing  Americans:  many  nations 
commit  miliUry  personnel  to  these 
missions,  and  they  would  have  a  right 
to  expect,  and  to  demand,  that  the 
United  Nations  take  immediate  and  ef- 
fective military  action  to  protect  and 
defend  their  nationals.  If  U.S.  forces  re- 
main aloof  from  U.N.  relief  operations, 
how  could  we  expect  U.N.  forces  to  give 
the  same  priority  to  rescuing  Ameri- 
cans ais  they  would  to  their  own  nation- 
als? 

This  is  surely  not  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  No  one  would 
deliberately  endanger  US  forces, 
whether  combat  or  support  troops.  But 
I  am  afraid  that  is  exactly  the  effect  of 
this  amendment.  It  could  inadvertently 
expose  several  hundred  young  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  now  engaged  in 
U.N.  peacekeeping  or  observer  missions 
to  a  danger  that  the  President  could 
not  act  immediately  to  commit  U.S. 
combat  forces  to  a  UN.  rescue  or  relief 
operation.  I  can  imagine  a  situation  in 
which  US.  forces  immediately  avail- 
able in  a  given  situation  are  insuffi- 
cient, and  where  UN.  forces  represent 
the  strongest  relief  force  at  hand.  Yet, 
under  this  amendment.  American 
forces  could  not  join  the  UN.  relief  or 
rescue  operation  if  it  meant  accepting 
even  the  tactical  command  of  the  for- 
eign military  officer 

The  amendment  raises  major  policy 
long-term  problems  aside  from  the 
emergency  situations  I  just  described 
It  would  prevent  the  President  from 
permitting  U.S.  combat  forces  from 
being  committed  to  UN.  command 
when  such  command  is  exercised  by 
foreigrn  military  officers  Put  less  po- 
litely, this  means  whenever  U.N.  mili- 
tary   operations   are    under    U.S.    com- 


mand, it  is  fine  to  commit  U.S.  forces, 
and  for  other  nations  to  commit  their 
forces  to  U.S.  command.  But  when  it 
comes  to  any  U.N.  operation  being 
under  the  command  of  non-American 
military  officers.  U.S.  military  partici- 
pation is  off  limits.  This  is  a  wonderful 
argument  for  employing  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  instrument  for  conflict  res- 
olution and  peacekeeping  around  the 
world.  Why  not  just  say  we  will  partici- 
pate only  when  the  United  Nations 
takes  orders  from  us,  and  otherwise, 
count  us  out? 

During  the  debate  on  the  Somalia 
amendment  a  week  ago,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  a  dilemma  we  are  heading  into 
with  all  these  criticisms  of  the  United 
States  as  a  peacekeeper,  and  these  out- 
cries to  prohibit  any  U.S.  forces  from 
participating  under  foreign  command 
in  peacekeeping  operations.  The  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want,  nor  will  they 
allow,  their  sons  and  daughters  to  be 
the  police  officers  of  the  world.  Unilat- 
eral American  military  interventions 
are  going  to  be  rare  indeed  in  the  post- 
cold-war  world.  But  we  already  have 
ample  evidence  that  this  world  is  not 
going  to  be  a  peaceful,  stable  world.  If 
we  keep  on  trashing  the  United  Na- 
tions, having  debates  on  ill-considered 
amendments  like  the  one  today,  refus- 
ing to  play  our  leadership  role,  just 
who  do  we  think  we  are  going  to  turn 
to  for  order  and  stability  in  the  world? 
This  amendment  has  gotten  ahead  of 
serious  debate,  discussion,  and  analysis 
of  how  the  United  States  is  to  exercise 
leadership  in  the  post-cold-war  world 
It  is  being  offered  in  the  heat  and  emo- 
tion of  the  recent  events  in  Somalia 
and  Haiti  And  let  us  be  candid  It  is 
being  offered  to  try  to  embarrass  the 
President  on  foreign  policy. 

Mr  President,  we  need  to  think 
through  this  whole  question  of  peace- 
making and  peacekeeping  before  we 
surt  limiting  the  role  of  American 
military  forces  or  tying  the  President's 
hands.  Unilateral  military  interven- 
tions by  great  powers,  such  as  the 
United  States  intervention  in  Santo 
Domingo  in  1965  or  the  Soviet  interven- 
tion in  Afghanistan  in  1979.  are  largely 
things  of  the  past  At  least,  I  certainly 
hope  so.  Only  in  the  direst  situation  in- 
volving immediate  and  vital  American 
interests  can  I  envision  unilateral  U.S. 
military  intervention.  Rather,  it  is 
now  going  to  be  through  multilateral 
institutions  such  ais  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Organization  of  American 
States,  NATO,  and  other  international 
bodies,  that  we.  as  the  worlds  one  re- 
maining superpower,  lead  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  in  working  together  to 
maintain  peace  and  resolve  conflicts. 

This  amendment  says  the  United 
States  will  go  it  alone,  without  help 
and  without  cooperating  with  others 
It  says  we  will  leave  it  to  others  to 
deal  with  regional  conflicts  and  inter- 
national instability,  while  we  grandly 
give  orders  and  ask  others  to  sacrifice 


where  we  will  not.  It  fails  to  under- 
stand what  has  happened  in  the  last  5 
to  10  years,  the  realities  of  the  inter- 
national arena,  and  the  mood  of  the 
American  people.  As  so  often  with 
spur-of-the-moment  amendments  driv- 
en by  television  reporting  and  opinion 
polls,  it  has  no  sense  of  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
join  in  opposing  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment. Let  us  send  a  signal  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  is  still  capable 
of  exercising  global  leadership,  that  we 
are  still  a  superpower,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  our  part  in  building  a  bet- 
ter, more  stable  world  for  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren.  Let  us  give  the 
President  the  tools  he  needs  to  protect 
American  interests  abroad. 

Mr.      McCONNELL     addressed      the 

Chair.  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ken- 

tuckv 
Mr.    McCONNELL.    Mr     President,    I 

thank  the  Chair. 

I  think  it  was  that  great  American 
Yogi  Berra  who  said,  when  noticing  the 
similarity  to  an  event  that  occurred  in 
the  great  American  pastime  of  base- 
ball. "This  is  deja  vu  all  over  again   " 

I  recall  arguing  as  forcefully  as  I 
could  during  the  Reagan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations that  Congress  ought  not 
to  micromanage  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  persuaded  that 
just  because  there  is  a  new  President  of 
a  different  party  that  argument  is  still 
valid.  It  is  still  valid. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  rec- 
ommend certain  portions  of  the  Nick- 
les amendment.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
Senator  Nickles  and  Senator  Cochran 
for  kicking  off  this  very  important  de- 
bate. 

The  one  new  initiative  of  this  admin- 
istration in  the  foreign  policy  area  was 
this  growing  reliance  on  multilat- 
eralism That  was  going  to  be  the  great 
new  initiative  of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration, which  is  to  place  more  faith, 
particularly  in  the  United  Nations,  to 
carry  out  missions  that  we  were  either 
incapable  or  unwilling  to  carry  out  on 
our  own.  That  was  going  to  be  the  new 
idea  of  the  Clinton  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  creeping  multilateralism  is 
not  going  to  work  in  the  post-cold-war 
period,  and  I  think  that  is  a  subject 
worth  discussing.  The  Nickles  amend- 
ment has  certainly  kicked  off  that  de- 
bate once  again  as  well  as  the  debate 
we  had  last  week  on  Somalia, 

So  in  looking  at  the  details  of  the 
Nickles  amendmentr— and  I  followed 
the  debate  rather  carefully  both  yes- 
terday and  today— there  are  some  parts 
of  it  that  are  clearly,  it  seems  to  me, 
worthy  of  commendation. 

If,  Mr  President,  we  were  to  take 
this  opportunity— and  my  own  view  is 
we  should  probably  not  do  it  at  this 
point,  but  if  we  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  start  crafting  some  measure 
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for  congressional  approval  of  the  de- 
ployment of  American  troops  to  the 
United  Nations,  this  30-day  period  as  it 
is  currently  crafted  in  this  amendment 
would  present  the  opportunity  for  one 
single  Senator  to  filibuster  a  Presi- 
dential initiative. 

So,  if  we  were  to  go  that  far,  at  the 
very  least  it  would  seem  to  this  Sen- 
ator, there  ought  to  be  expedited  proce- 
dures, and  it  ought  to  be  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  to  give  the  President 
some  chance  of  overcoming  the  temp- 
tation that  many  of  us  have  around 
here  under  Presidents  of  both  parties 
to  try  to  micromanage  every  detail  of 
one  of  these  initiatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  yet  ready  to 
support  that  micromanagement  pro- 
posal. Again,  I  say  Senator  Nicki.es  has 
provided  an  opportunity  for  a  much 
needed  debate.  He  has  given  a  lot  of 
thoughtful  attention  to  this  issue.  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  raising  it. 

But,  in  addition,  Mr.  President,  he 
raises  another  issue  of  the  amendment 
that  I  would  be  prepared  to  vote  on 
today,  another  idea  that  has  been 
kicked  around  by  Members  of  this  body 
and  others,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  Nations  ought  to 
have  a  standing  army  made  up  in  part, 
presumably,  of  American  troops. 

The  Nickles  amendment  on  page  2  of 
the  version  I  have  appears  to  prohibit 
the  U.S.  participation  in  a  U.N.  stand- 
ing army.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  is  something  I  would 
be  prepared  to  vote  on  today  because  I 
think  a  U.N.  standing  army  is  a  ter- 
rible idea. 

It  is  an  atrocious  idea.  And  that  is 
one  subject  upon  which  this  Senator 
does  not  need  any  additional  hearings. 
Senator  Nickles  has  raised  that  issue 
in  the  course  of  crafting  this  amend- 
ment. If  we  were  to  have  a  vote  on 
some  portion  of  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment either  today  or  tomorrow  or 
whenever  it  would  be.  my  suggestion  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  that  we 
try  to  carve  out  of  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment that  portion  of  it  upon  which 
there  might  be  pretty  widespread 
agreement. 

My  suspicion  is— I  could  be  wrong- 
that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  would  think  that  a  U.N.  standing 
army,  which  might  or  might  not  be 
able  to  function  at  the  behest  of  the 
Secretary  General  with  or  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Security  Council,  is  a 
pretty  bad  idea. 

I  can  think  of  one  hypothetical,  for 
example,  where  a  U.N.  standing  army 
might  decide  it  wants  to  isolate  Israel, 
for  example.  If  it  had  the  authority  to 
do  that,  based  upon  some  action  con- 
ferred on  the  part  of  the  Israelis  that  it 
did  not  approve  of  and  could  do  that 
without  the  support  of  the  Security 
Council,  they  would  be  in  there,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  they 
would  be  right  in  there. 


(Mrs.  MURRAY  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  So  I  think  that  is 
a  very,  very  important  issue  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  raise  in 
his  amendment,  very  appropriately  so, 
one  that  I  think  a  lot  of  us  have  given 
some  thought  to  over  a  period  of  time. 
I  would  say  as  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned,  no  more  hearings  are  need- 
ed on  that  part  of  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  Nickles 
amendment,  I  must  reluctantly  say  to 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  I  could  not 
at  this  particular  point  support  it.  I 
think  it  does  set  up  a  procedure  that  is 
a  little  bit  troubling  to  me,  a  procedure 
that  I  suspect  I  would  have  been  argu- 
ing against  had  we  had  a  Republican 
President  in  office  right  now. 

I  know  consistency  may  be  the  hob- 
goblin of  little  minds,  but  this  Senator 
is  going  to  try  to  at  least  be  somewhat 
consistent  in  these  foreign  policy  de- 
terminations because  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  try  to  di- 
minish the  level  of  partisanship  when 
we  get  beyond  the  shores  of  our  coun- 
try. I  cannot  think  of  a  single  domestic 
initiative  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion that  I  would  vote  for  today  or  that 
I  am  likely  to  vote  for  in  the  future.  I 
do  not  like  what  the  President  is  try- 
ing to  do  to  this  country.  But  in  the 
area  of  foreign  policy,  it  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  be  trying  to  work  together 
to  craft  bipartisan  support,  where  pos- 
sible, to  make  it  possible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  forward. 

I  must  say  there  is  no  way  to  get 
around  making  a  case-by-case  assess- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy  initiatives. 
Somalia  is  not  Haiti,  and  Haiti  is  not 
Bosnia,  and  sooner  or  later  we  have  to 
make  some  judgment  on  individual 
countries. 

From  my  point  of  view,  we  have  no 
national  interest  of  any  kind  in  Soma- 
lia—none. As  I  said  last  week.  I  think 
we  should  have  left  in  May  when  the 
humanitarian  mission  officially  came 
to  an  end.  Some  would  argue  hindsight 
is  always  20/20.  why  did  we  not  have  the 
debate  then,  and  we  were  derelict,  we 
should  have  had  the  debate  then. 

I  have  a  hard  time  finding  American 
interest  in  Bosnia.  I  have  a  hard  time 
finding  ourselves  having  an  interest, 
but  1  could  see  a  Euroijean  interest 
there. 

When  it  comes  to  Haiti  800  miles  off 
our  shores  with  dissatisfied  Haitians 
coming  to  the  United  States  any  way 
they  can.  with  increased  drug  traffick- 
ing. I  am  told,  through  Haiti  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  conditions  there  locally,  I 
think  it  is  pretty  hard  to  argue  that 
the  United  States  does  not  have  a  di- 
rect, vital  interest,  maybe  even  a  na- 
tional security  interest  in  Haiti.  I  hope 
the  President  is  going  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  Haiti.  I  think  this 
country  has  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
what  happens  there. 

I  do  not  want  this  current  situation 
of  a  flap  in  Somalia,  action  in  Haiti, 


proposed  action  in  Bosnia  to  cause  us 
to  rush  to  pass  a  set  of  requirements 
for  any  President  to  meet  prior  to  tak- 
ing any  unilateral  action  that  we  later 
would  regret. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa, I  think  he  has  done  a  terrific 
service  here.  I  think  this  is  an  excel- 
lent amendment  in  some  respects.  I 
hope  the  Senator  might  at  some  point 
choose  to  carve  out  that  portion  of  the 
amendment  that  deals  directly  with 
the  question  of  the  U.N.  standing 
army.  Let  the  Senate  speak  on  that.  As 
far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  it 
would  not  have  to  be  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution.  A  lot  of  us  have 
given  a  lot  of  thought  to  that  issue, 
whether  or  not  that  would  be  a  good 
idea.  It  is  a  terrible  idea,  a  terrible 
idea.  Madam  President.  One  of  the  very 
useful  things  that  would  come  out  of 
this  debate  is  we  could  scotch  that 
once  and  for  all,  right  now.  The  notion 
that  the  United  States  was  going  to 
support  a  regular  U.N.  army  to  run 
around  the  world,  presumably  with 
some  American  troops  as  part  of  that, 
intervening  willy-nilly  wherever  it 
chose  to  do  so  is  a  terrible  idea. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa might  consider  offering  a  modi- 
fied version  of  his  amendment  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  express  ourselves  on  the 
question  of  a  U.N.  standing  army. 

Madam  President,  that  basically  con- 
cludes my  observations.  I  really  regret 
that  I  will  not  be  able  to  support  the 
Nickles  amendment  in  its  current 
form.  I  would  like  to  see  it  resurrected 
with  some  modifications  along  the 
lines  that  I  have  suggested. 

Again.  I  want  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  a  good  piece  of 
work  and  really  kicking  off  a  much- 
needed  debate  about  this  whole  busi- 
ness of  multilateralism.  I  hope  the 
President  and  the  administration  will 
get  the  idea  that  there  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple here  in  the  Senate  who  do  not 
think  these  kinds  of  multilateral  ini- 
tiatives, particularly  to  the  extent 
that  they  appear  to  be  molded  and  led 
by  the  United  Nations,  are  something 
that  is  going  to  get  much  support 
around  here. 

I  am  not  a  U.N.  basher.  I  think  the 
United  Nations  can  do  some  things 
well.  I  am  extremely  skeptical  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  United  Nations  can 
engage  successfully  in  nation  building, 
and  I  am  certainly  not  interested  in 
seeing  them  do  it  with  American 
troops  without  congressional  approval. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON  Madam  President,  I  hoped 
I  could  get  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  if  he  is  on  or  about  the 
floor.  I  would  very  much  like  to  pose  a 
question  to  him. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President, 
may  I  say  in  answer  to  the  question 
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that  I  just  spoke  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  He  was  called  from  the  noor 
and  is  not  present  at  this  time. 

Mr  EXON  Could  I  possibly  pose  the 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
then,  and  he  might  consult  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Given  the  many  sUtements  that 
have  been  made,  last  night  at  this  time 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Sen- 
ator Chafee.  was  on  the  floor  I  just 
heard  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
elaborate  on  his  views  on  this.  I  think 
we  all  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  been  trying  to 
address  something  that  I  think,  to  one 
degree  or  another,  concerns  a  great 
many  of  us 

However,  in  my  question  of  Senator 
Levin  during  the  time  that  he  had  the 
floor,  I  raised  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not.  given  the  circumstances  that 
have  been  gone  over  and  over  again 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  my  question 
is,  does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
might  be  inclined,  in  cooperation  with 
the  minority  leader  and  others  that  in 
tend  to  offer  amendments  in  this  gen- 
eral area,  if  we  might  not  be  able  to 
move  this  matter  along  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  two  managers  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  to  have  maybe  an 
agreement  on  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution,  which  I  think  might  be  the 
most  speedy  fashion  in  which  to  solve 
the  matter  that  currently  confronts 
the  Senate 

Mr.  STEVENS  Madam  President.  I 
might  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ne- 
braska that  it  is  my  understanding  this 
is  a  second-degree  amendment 

It  is  not  subject  to  amendment.  It 
has  been  pending  now  since  Friday 
morning.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
indicated  to  me  that  he  does  desire  a 
vote  on  his  amendment.  He  prefers  an 
up-or-down  vote.  But  I  have  indicated 
that  I  might  make  a  motion  to  table 
In  the  event  that  could  not  be  done 
soon— and  I  have  had  a  request  here 
that  I  not  do  that  immediately,  but  I 
do  intend  to  pursue  that  sometime  this 
evening  if  there  is  not  an  alternative 
arrangement  made 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, and  others  who  might  wish  to 
have  him  change  his  mind,  they  should 
consult  with  him  I  have  no  informa- 
tion to  the  contrary,  other  than  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  talked 
with  me  within  the  last  45  minutes  and 
asked  me  to  assist  in  getting  a  vote  on 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  yield  the  floor  in  a 
moment.  I  just  appeal  once  again 
Let    me    ask    this    question    of    the 

Chair: 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  a  second-degree 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it;  is  that 

correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


Mr.  EXON.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  requested  on  the  second-degree 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr  EXON.  Then  we  are  in  a  par- 
liamentary situation  where  we  are  ei- 
ther going  to  have  an  up-and-down 
vote,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  ta- 
bling motion,  or  the  Senator  could 
withdraw  his  amendment,  pending 
some  kind  of  an  arrangement  for  a 
sense  of-the-Senate  resolution,  as  I 
have  suggested 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  on 
his  feet.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  he  thought 
through  his  good  offices  and  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  if  it  might 
not  be  possible  in  his  judgment,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  agree, 
to  compromise  on  some  kind  of  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  that  I  think 
most  of  us  will  supporf 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  if  I 
may  respond  to  my  friend  from  Ne- 
braska, in  my  conversations  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  wishes  to  have  a  vote  on 
his  amendment.  But  I  wish  to  advise 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  that  at 
this  moment,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  is  working  on  a  draft 
of  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  that 
I  believe  covers  all  those  points  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  indi- 
cated in  his  debate.  That  resolution 
should  be  ready  for  presentation.  I 
have  been  advised,  sometime  within 
the  hour.  I  would  suppose  that  some- 
time before  7  o'clock,  an  up-or-down 
vote,  with  or  without  a  motion  to 
table,  will  be  made  on  the  Nickles 
amendment.  Soon  thereafter,  possibly 
back  to  back,  will  be  the  Nunn  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution 

Mr    EXON    I  thank  my  friend  from 
Fi&w&i  i 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  just  wanted  to  take  a 
minute.  Madam  President,  to  give  sort 
of  an  update.  A  couple  other  amend- 
ments are  floating  around  -one  on 
Haiti  and  one  on  Bosnia  I  know  they 
were  discussed  today  at  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  luncheon  and  at  our  lead- 
ership meeting 

I  have  had  a  couple  of  meetings  with 
Senator  Mitchell  on  these  specific 
amendments  I  thought  I  might  let  my 
colleagues  know  that  we  continue  to 
work  with  the  White  House,  and  I  as- 
sume they  are  working  with  State,  De- 
fense, and  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil people  in  an  effort  to  try  to  reach 
some  balance  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  in  this  very  difficult 
area,  on  what  power  do  we  have  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  under  the 
Constitution,  and  what  powers  the 
President  has  to  commit  forces  under 


the  Constitution  I  received  a  four-page 
letter  from  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  supporting  my  amend- 
ment stating  a  number  of  arguments 
that  we  thought  were  pertinent 

In  any  event,  we  are  trying  to  resolve 
the  differences  that  we  have  with  the 
White    House    because,    as    I    said    the 
other  evening,  in  nearly  every  case  I 
want  to  give  the  President  the  benefit 
of   the    doubt,    particularly    in    foreign 
policy.  So  if  we  can  come  to  closure  on 
some   agreement,    that   may    save    the 
managers  some   time    If  not.   we  will 
just  have  the  debate  and  have  a  vote  up 
or  down  on   the  amendments  as  they 
are  presently  drafted. 
Mr  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 
Mr     KCRRY     Madam    President,    let 
me  justly  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity  leader  that,   hopefully,   the  course 
he    has    laid    out    is   one    that    can    be 
adopted,  and  that  will  provide  us  with 
an  opportunity   to  have  some  sort  of 
meeting  of  the  minds.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from   Kansas,   the   Republican 
leader,  well  knows  from  defending  the 
Presidency,    through    both    Presidents 
Reagan  and  President  Bush,  and  in  his 
own   quest   for   the    Presidency,    which 
may  or  may  not  continue,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  strong  need  to  have  biparti- 
sanship. We  are  stronger  as  a  country 
when  we  are  bipartisan  in  our  policies. 
So,  I  certainly  hope  we  can  find  an 
agreement,  because  I  think  this  process 
is  hurtful  to  all  of  us. 

Madam  President,  in  building  on 
what  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  said,  if  you  review  the  history  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  our  diplomatic 
history,  no  one.  in  my  view,  will  con- 
test the  notion  that  there  are  two  in- 
gredients that  are  critical  to  a  success- 
ful policy.  First  is  bipartisanship.  Sec- 
ond is  consensus— consensus  in  the 
country  at  large,  and  consensus  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Efforts  that  detract  from  consensus 
undermine  our  ability  to  pursue  our 
policy  In  Vietnam  we  did  not  have 
consensus.  After  a  while,  bipartisan- 
ship broke  down  You  can  look  at  lots 
of  other  examples- Grenada.  Panama. 
Iraq  — where  we  developed  the  consen- 
sus and  people  came  to  support  the  pol- 
icy The  United  States  is  strong  when 
that  happens. 

This  is  a  particularly  dangerous  time 
in  the  world,  because  no  framework  has 
yet  been  defined  or  built  for  our  policy 
or  that  of  other  nations  post-cold-war 
period.  We  all  knew  how  to  behave  for 
years.  Ever  since  the  Truman  doctrine 
was  laid  down,  we  understood  with  a 
certain  clarity  that  certain  parts  of  the 
world— indeed,  most  of  the  world— was 
consumed  by  the  East-West  dynamic. 
Sometimes  we  strayed  from  that,  and 
when  we  did.  we  usually  put  it  in  the 
context  of  the  East-West  dynamic. 
Domino  theories,  whether  applied  to 
Southeast  Asia  or  Central  America  or 
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Latin  America,  were  all  rooted  in  the 
context  of  that  pervading  hegemony, 
that  unilateral  marching  entity  called 
communism. 

During  all  of  the  period  that  we  were 
struggling  with  communism,  we  tried 
to  build  the  institution  of  the  United 
Nations.  If  you  look  back,  historically, 
most  people  viewed  the  effort  to  make 
the  United  Nations  work  and  be  a  suc- 
cess 818  an  outgrowth  of  the  failure  to 
make  the  League  of  Nations  work  At 
the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  world  had 
this  extraordinary  opportunity  to  try 
to  create  a  new  world  order,  and  we 
blew  it  in  a  lot  of  different  contexts. 

Ultimately,  we  wound  up  expending 
enormous  treasure  of  this  country  be- 
cause of  the  events  that  led  to  World 
War  II  and  ultimately  World  War  II  it- 
self. Our  leaders  were  wiser  after  that. 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  laid  the 
groundwork  for  what  we  had  to  stand 
for  and  how  the  world  should  seek  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes. 

It  seems  that  suddenly  there  is  a 
panic;  there  is  a  disorder  right  here 
within  this  institution  and  within  our 
country.  We  seem  to  be  resorting  to 
the  kind  of  isolationist,  America-first 
attitude  that  dominated  the  interwar 
period  and  challenged  us  until  we  fi- 
nally entered  World  War  II. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  very  legiti- 
mate questions  about  implementation 
of  policy  or  the  military  command 
structure  or  choices  that  were  made 
should  not  be  raised  in  the  debate  that 
we  are  having  here  today  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  an  effort  now  to 
curb  Presidential  choices  at  a  stage  far 
earlier  than  any  intrusions  that  I  can 
remember  by  Congress  into  Foreign 
policy. 

Some  of  these  amendments  that  are 
floating  around  here,  potentially  place 
restraints  on  the  choices  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  such  as  we 
have  never  discussed  previously  Most 
of  the  people  who  are  floating  these 
suggested  restraints,  or  supporting 
them  are  people  who  would  never  have 
contemplated  placing  these  restraints, 
on  the  prior  Presidents  of  recent  time 
and  would  have  used  constitutional  ar- 
guments to  resist  them.  People  con- 
templating these  choices  would  have 
been  the  first  on  the  floor  defending 
the  prerogative  of  President  Reagan. 
President  Bush,  President  Ford,  or 
President  Nixon  to  make  the  choices 
they  made,  and  indeed  the  Congres- 
sional RECORD  is  absolutely  filled  with 
those  arguments. 

So  something  is  going  on  here.  I  hope 
that  it  is  not  partisanship.  I  hope  these 
are  just  legitimate  concerns  that  are 
being  expressed.  If  these  are  just  legiti- 
mate concerns  that  are  being  ex- 
pressed, then  we  ought  to  examine  the 
substance  of  what  people  are  offering. 
However,  the  substance  of  what  is 
being  offered  in  this  amendment  is, 
frankly,  way  off  the  mark  and  even 
dangerous  in  the  context  of  protecting 


American  troops  or  protecting  Amer- 
ican interests. 

I  am  not  going  to  deal  now  with  the 
other  amendments  that  are  floating 
around.  Nor  will  I  deal  at  this  moment 
with  the  full  measure  of  what  is  at 
stake  right  now  vis-a-vis  the  United 
Nations  or  other  peacekeeping  efforts 
that  we  put  such  stake  in.  But  I  might 
just  mention  that  you  can  find  count- 
less successful  United  Nations  oper- 
ations, such  as  those  in  Cyprus,  Cam- 
bodia, Iraq  and  Kuwait,  the  Golan 
Heights  and  the  Middle  East. 

Now,  after  the  United  States  has 
spent  a  lot  of  its  good  will  encouraging 
other  nations  to  lose  their  young  men 
defending  the  notion  of  democracy  and 
multilateralism  and  after  we  have  lost 
many  of  our  own,  suddenly  we  are 
questioning  the  viability  of  an  institu- 
tion—the United  Nations,  that  we  have 
taken  years  building,  that  represents 
an  alternative  to  the  expenditure  of 
$300  billion  a  year  for  a  unilateral  de- 
fense structure. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  suggest  that 
instability  in  nations  across  the  world 
is  better  than  stability  or  that  having 
civil  war  break  out  all  across  the  world 
does  not  affect  our  interests  is  portray- 
ing a  world  that  responsible  leaders 
have  never  tried  to  offer  the  citizens  of 
their  countries. 

Let  us  look  at  Cambodia.  The  United 
States  bears  enormous  responsibility 
for  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  break- 
down of  Cambodia  as  a  nation.  It  was. 
after  all.  our  decision  to  invade  Cam- 
bodia and  our  decision  to  bomb  Cam- 
bodia for  a  long  period  of  time.  That 
created  a  nation  of  refugees  and  a  lack 
of  government.  In  fact,  we  bear  some 
responsibility  for  the  advent  even  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  Recently  the  United 
Nations  had  an  operation  in  Cambodia, 
a  country  that  is  filled  with  land  mines 
and  ambushes.  Everybody  said  you  can 
never  get  an  election  there;  it  will 
never  work.  What  are  you  doing,  na- 
tion building,  all  you  crazy  people? 

What  happened?  They  had  an  elec- 
tion, and  now  they  have  a  government 
and  perhaps  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  something  out  of  the  chaos 
that  has  been  their  lives  for  the  last 
quarter-century  or  more.  I  would  note 
that  during  that  operation,  some  Japa- 
nese peacekeepers  were  killed.  But 
Japan  did  not  leave.  They  stayed  in  the 
operation.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
ought  to  be  involved  everywhere.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  we  can  be  the  po- 
liceman of  the  world.  But  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  what  we  have  built  over  these 
years  in  the  United  Nations  needs  to  be 
improved,  nurtured,  and  advanced,  not 
just  stopped  cold,  destroyed,  and  un- 
dercut. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Nickles 
amendment  would  do — undercut,  stop 
cold,  and  send  an  incredibly  damaging, 
dangerous,  message  to  other  nations 
that  have  been  part  of  all  of  these  U.N. 
efforts  over  the  years. 


What  kind  of  message  is  it  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  world's 
only  superpower,  in  which  we  take 
such  pride,  to  send  to  the  world:  that 
when  the  going  gets  tough  In  the  first 
instance,  we  are  not  going  to  cope,  to 
make  changes  to  make  the  Institution 
work;  instead  we  are  just  going  to  go, 
that  is  it.  You  folks,  stay  there  and  de- 
fend all  these  lofty  principles  that  we 
fought  for  all  these  years. 

When  you  look  hard  at  the  Nickles 
amendment,  it  is  clear  that  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  problem  before  us,  but  it 
is  probably  unconstitutional  on  its 
face,  since  it  purports  to  take  away  the 
power  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  as  a 
commander  in  chief  who  has  the  right 
to  order  troops  to  fight  in  certain  ways 
at  certain  times  with  certain  people. 

Since  when  does  the  Congress  get  in- 
volved in  that  kind  of  decision?  Yes.  we 
have  the  right  to  say  we  are  not  going 
to  spend  money,  but  I  do  not  know 
where  it  says  in  the  Constitution  we 
have  a  right  to  be  the  Commander  in 
Chief  prospectively. 

So,  there  is  an  enormous  constitu- 
tional question  involved  here.  But  be- 
yond that.  I  think,  the  amendment  is 
flawed.  The  amendment  is  obviously  a 
reaction  to  events  in  Somalia. 

There  is  not  one  of  us.  and  we  have 
all  said  this  on  the  floor,  who  was  not 
horrified  and  angered  by  the  sights 
that  we  saw.  There  is  not  one  of  us.  I 
might  add.  who  does  not  have  serious 
concerns  about  the  choices  that  the 
military  made.  But.  Madam  President, 
our  military  made  those  choices.  Those 
troops  were  not  under  direct  tactical 
command  of  a  foreign  commander. 

There  is  not  one  thing  in  this  amend- 
ment that  would  change  what  hap- 
pened in  that  incident  in  Somalia.  Our 
combat  forces  were  operating  in  sup- 
port of  a  U.N.  operation  but  under  U.S. 
command.  The  overall  commander  of 
the  U.N.  operation.  Admiral  Howe,  is 
an  American.  The  Deputy  Commander 
of  the  military  component  of  the  U.N. 
operation  is  an  American  general.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  operation 
that  went  awry  was  conceived  by 
American  military  commanders,  under 
the  operational  control  of  a  military 
commander  of  the  United  States,  and 
whatever  errors  were  made  we  cannot 
attribute  to  the  problem  of  a  foreign 
command. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  just  for  one  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  will  yield  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
made  a  comment,  and  I  said  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that  I  would 
make  a  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment at  5:30.  I  was  requested  by  the 
leadership  to  defer  that  at  least  until  7 
o'clock.  I  want  the  Members  to  know 
that. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding 
and  I  thank  him. 
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Mr.    KERRY.    I    thank    the    dlstin- 
^ished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Madam  President,  as  I  said,  had  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  been  on  the  books 
earlier  this  month,  it  would  have  had 
no  impact  on  the  operation  in  Somalia 
It  would  not  have  changed  the  out- 
come. Our  combat  forces  were  operat- 
ing in  support  of  the  United  Nations 
but  under  U.S.  command.  So  let  us  un- 
derstand that,  as  we  approach  this  kind 
of  flighty,  quick,  hasty,  unexamined 
response  to  emotions  that  are  in  the 
streets  of  our  country. 

The  real  issue  that  we  debated  for 
the  last  2  weeks  is  not  the  issue,  I 
think,  of  foreign  command.  The  real 
issue  that  people  are  grappling  with 
and  frustrated  about,  and  rightfully  so, 
Is  the  deployment  of  American  troops 
in  harm's  way  and  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress is  going  to  have  an  adequate  say 
in  that  deployment. 

I  would  respectfully  suggestr— and  I 
suggested  this  on  a  couple  of  television 
shows  over  the  course  of  the  weekend- 
that  we  need  a  fundamental  examina- 
tion within  the  U.S.  Congress  and  a 
definition  of  the  new  international  con- 
text and  our  role  in  it.  I  think  we 
ought  to  think  very  hard  about— and  I 
would  advocate  embrace — the  notion  of 
a  volunteer  force  within  our  volunteer 
army.  Some  may  say  that  is  kind  of  an 
oxymoron.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  The  vol- 
unteer army  that  we  have  today  is  an 
army  that  is  made  up  of  folks  who.  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  is  a  vol- 
unteer effort,  are  not  signing  on  to 
every  policy  effort  America  is  signing 
onto.  There  is  a  sort  of  limitation,  if 
you  will,  to  the  kinds  of  risks  they  be- 
lieve they  are  going  to  undertake  by 
joining  the  service.  Those  risks,  basi- 
cally, are  viewed  by  most  people  as  the 
kind  of  risks  we  expected  them  to  take 
in  defense  of  this  Nation  through  the 
cold  war.  If  there  is  some  major  kind  of 
conflict,  maybe  we  will  get  sent  off  and 
have  to  defend  our  Nation,  and  possibly 
there  will  be  the  kind  of  thing  that 
took  place  in  Panama  or  Grenada,  and 
that  sort  of  is  OK  as  long  as  it  turns 
out  OK. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  draw  from 
that  volunteer  force  of  our  country  a 
specialized  group  of  people  who  know 
that  they  are  putting  themselves  on 
the  line  for  something  that  is  not  quite 
as  well  defined,  who  know  that  they 
may  be  called  on  to  go  and  fight  some- 
where for  this  concept  of  peacekeeping 
or  peacemaking  in  the  world. 

I  would  suspect  that  you  will  find 
many,  many  young  Americans  anxious 
to  embrace  these  principals,  but  anx- 
ious also  to  gain  the  experience  that 
they  would  be  afforded  by  virtue  of 
being  on  those  front  lines,  and  that  you 
would  have  an  extraordinary  outpour- 
ing of  volunteers  who  are  willing  to 
commit  themselves  to  this  larger  ef- 
fort. 

If  we  did  that,  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,   together  with  the 
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Presldent^-and  I  emphasize,  the  Con- 
gress, together  with  the  President- 
suggests  that  there  is  some  well-de- 
fined interest  that  we  ought  to  stand 
for  in  the  context  of  peacekeeping  and 
sUbility  and  a  clear  mission  that  we 
should  undertake,  then  I  think  you 
would  eliminate  much  of  the  concern 
of  peopl«  being  sent  without  justifica- 
tion, without  legitimacy,  against  their 
will.  You  would  eliminate  parents  and 
others  in  this  country  feeling  that 
somehow  their  loved  ones  might  be  in 
some  wasted  effort  rather  than  in  an 
effort  that  they  chose  out  of  their  feel- 
ings of  gut  and  heart  and  head  that  led 
them  to  make  that  kind  of  commit- 
ment. 

I  would  Insist,  however,  that  we  must 
still  have  congressional  input  so  that 
we  do  not  have  some  sort  of  super- 
mercenary  force  or  some  kind  of  effort 
outside  of  the  traditional  restraints 
that  we  have,  so  that  this  Nation  is  not 
sucked  into  something  inadvertently.  I 
would  think  our  efforts  would  be  great- 
ly helped  by  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  Nickles 
amendment  really  does  not  address 
these  larger  concerns  that  are,  frankly, 
at  the  center  of  people's  reservations, 
confusion,  or  questions  about  current 

policy.  _,  , 

There  is  no  way  to  eliminate  risk 
when  you  send  soldiers,  whatever  basis 
they  go  on,  into  harm's  way.  However, 
we  can  be  more  certain  than  we  have 
been  that  the  mission  is  well  conceived 
and  defined,  that  we  understand  the 
chances  of  success,  that  we  know  it  is 
in  our  interests  as  a  nation  and  that 
those  interests  and  the  mission  have 
been  clearly  defined  to  the  American 
people. 

The  Nickles  amendment,  if  it  were 
adopted  in  its  current  form,  would 
frankly  make  it  difficult,  if  not  even 
impossible,  for  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  legitimate  efforts 
that  we  are  already  a  part  of  or  that  we 
might  contemplate  being  a  part  of  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  As  one 
of  the  creators  of  the  United  Nations, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  envisioned  an 
institution  through  which  nations 
broadly  would  be  able  to  resolve  dis- 
putes. Now  that  that  institution  is  no 
longer  restrained  by  cold  war  politics, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  be 
adopting  an  amendment  which  is  not 
fully  thought  through,  that  has  the  ef- 
fect, as  Senator  Leahy.  Senator  EXON, 
Senator  Levin,  and  others  have  said  of 
totally    tying    up,    hamstringing,    our 

forces. 

Admiral  Jeremiah's  letter  has  been 
talked  about  already  in  the  course  of 
this  debate.  I  do  not  think  it  needs  a 
great  deal  more  discussion,  except  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  we  should  light- 
ly dismiss  his  opinion  and  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  put  in  his  letter,  par- 
ticularly his  comments  on  restraints 
on  tactical  command. 

You  simply  would  have  a  more  dan- 
gerous situation  with  the  adoption  of 


the  Nickles  amendment,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  you  would  have  time  lags 
in  your  capacity  to  make  choices  about 
reaction,  or  who  serves  where,  and  also 
because  you  would  restrict  our  ability 
to  be  able  to  engage  in  rescue  missions, 
mercy  missions,  or  in  emergency 
choices  that  might  arise  in  the  field. 

Madam  President,  the  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  peacekeeping  operations  is  not 
something  new.  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  issue  of 
command  is  also  not  new  and  should 
not,  in  the  wake  of  all  of  the  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few 
days,  become  a  central  issue. 

Besides  the  operation  in  Somalia, 
American  military  personnel  have  par- 
ticipated in  five  other  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing operations— most  recently  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  western  Sahara,  Cam- 
bodia, the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  on 
the  Iraq-Kuwait  border— and  they  have 
worked  on  peacekeeping  at  U.N.  head- 
quarters. We  did  not  raise  the  issue  of 
foreign  command  then.  We  did  not 
raise  the  issue  under  Presidents  Bush 
or  Reagan. 

With  the  exception  of  many  of  our 
forces  in  Somalia,  these  Americans,  ob- 
viously, were  serving  in  a  noncombat- 
ant  capacity.  But  whatever  they  were 
there  for.  the  Nickles  amendment  is  a 
statement  that  if  you  are  in  a  noncom- 
bat  status  but  still  under  a  foreign 
command,  your  life  is  not  worth  as 
much  or  we  are  not  going  to  care  as 
much  about  the  control  over  the  kind 
of  activities  you  might  be  subjected  to 
or  the  kind  of  danger  you  might  be  put 
in. 

Obviously,  we  all  know  that  plenty  of 
logistical  people  can  be  put  in  enor- 
mous danger.  The  Nickles  amendment 
makes  this  distinction  between  combat 
and  noncombat.  which  I  believe  is  un- 
fair and  inappropriate  and  which  the 
Senate  should  not  ratify. 

Not  only  does  the  amendment  erode 
the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  U.N.  peace  operations, 
but  the  amendment  obviously  weakens 
the  President's  ability  to  be  able  to  re- 
spond in  the  event  that  an  emergency 
should  arise. 

History  does  not  support  the  position 
that  is  being  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  on  the  foreign  com- 
mand issue.  And  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant point  for  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
to  focus  on. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of 
American  forces  operating  under  for- 
eign command.  In  World  War  I,  we  had 
about  2  million  Americans  who  served 
with  French  and  British  armies  under 
the  overall  coordination  of  a  French- 
man. And  in  World  War  II.  United 
States  and  British  command  and  staffs 
were  interlayered  throughout  the  mili- 
tary on  many  different  levels.  United 
States  units  were  under  the  command 
of  British  commanders  a  number  of 
times,  for  example,  in  Italy,  Nor- 
mandy, Amhem,  and  the  China-Burma- 
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India  theater.  The  United  States-Re- 
public of  Korea  Combined  Forces  Com- 
mand, which  consists  of  1  American  di- 
vision and  22  Republic  of  Korea  divi- 
sions, has  been  under  the  command  of 
a  South  Korean  general  since  1992.  This 
Is  a  U.N.  command. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  understand 
also  that  in  the  Desert  Storm  oper- 
ation, despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  overall  command,  U.S.  bri- 
gade from  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
was  placed  under  operational  control  of 
the  French  6th  Light  Armored  Divi- 
sion. 

So  all  of  that  would  have  been,  and 
would  be,  prohibited  and  would  send  an 
incredible  message  about  U.S.  willing- 
ness to  participate  and  share  and  lead. 
Now  I  am  not  suggesting  for  an  in- 
stant that  there  are  not  legitimate 
questions  about  command  and  control. 
There  are.  And  we  certainly  never  want 
to  cede  the  command  of  certain  kinds 
of  delicate  operations,  or  certain  kinds 
of  missions,  where  we  have  any  doubts 
at  all  about  the  capacity  of  those  mis- 
sions to  be  carried  out. 

Madam  President,  I  think  on  its  face 
this  amendment  is  so  wanting  on  con- 
stitutional levels,  so  wanting  in  terms 
of  the  effort  to  build  bipartisanship,  so 
wanting  in  terms  of  what  it  does  to  the 
United  Nations'  capacity  to  effect  its 
mission,  so  wanting  in  the  capacity  to 
properly  protect  military  people  in  the 
field,  so  wanting  in  terms  of  the  diplo- 
matic message  that  it  sends  to  our  fel- 
low participants  in  peacekeeping,  that 
the  Senate  ought  to  defeat  it  resound- 
ingly. We  ought  to  move  onto  a  far 
more  sensible  debate  about  where  and 
how  the  United  States  is  going  to  serve 
its  interests  and  what  is  the  proper 
post-cold-war  framework,  how  we  im- 
plement it.  how  we  regain  our  strength 
for  bipartisanship  and  for  consensus 
building.  If  we  will  do  that,  then  we 
will  live  up  to  our  obligations  and  to 
our  aspirations  as  a  superpower. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
take  it,  from  my  colleague  and  friend's 
comments,  he  is  leaning  slightly 
against  this  amendment.  I  would  just 
have  to  say  I  caught  part  of  my  col- 
league's comments.  I  did  not  catch  all 
of  his  comments.  But  some  of  them  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out,  I  believe, 
are  factually  incorrect. 

My  colleague  mentioned  that  we 
have  had  United  States  troops  serve 
successfully  in  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  effort,  under  for- 
eign commands.  That  is  correct.  And 
they  would  not  be  prohibited  under 
<this  amendment. 

My  colleague  mentioned  several  suc- 
cessful U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts.  They 
would  not  be  prohibited  under  this 
amendment.  My  colleague,  I  think, 
mentioned  that  we  would  undermine 
U.S.  or  make  it  difficult  to  participate 


in  U.S.  peacekeeping  operations.  That 
is  not  the  case.  This  amendment  ex- 
empts noncombat  operations.  So,  if  we 
were  involved  in  humanitarian,  medi- 
cal, and  other  types  of  operations,  bor- 
der control,  we  could  do  that. 

What  this  amendment  does  address  is 
putting  U.S.  combat  forces  under  U.N. 
command,  under  a  foreign  commander, 
so  you  do  not  have  Presidential  in- 
volvement. That  has  never  happened  in 
the  48  years  under  United  Nations.  We 
have  never  had  a  President  willing  to 
assign  U.S.  combat  troops  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  Maybe  my  colleague  would 
like  to  do  that.  I  do  not. 

Let  me  make  a  couple  of  other  quick 
comments.  It  was  implied  that,  under 
my  amendment,  you  could  not  have  a 
situation  such  as  we  had  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  where  you  had  an  overall  U.S. 
command  and  that  he  could  not  dele- 
gate command  in  lower  groups  or  units 
to  a  foreign  commander.  That  is  not 
the  case.  We  did  that  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  that  worked  and  worked  effec- 
tively. But  you  had  overall  U.S.  con- 
trol of  the  operations. 

My  colleague  mentioned  that  the 
United  States  bears  some  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Khmer  Rouge.  I  am  not  even 
going  to  comment  on  that. 

My  colleague  mentions  that  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces  might  be  a  signifi- 
cant alternative  to  $300  billion  defense 
budgets.   Maybe  some  people  do  have 

the  idea 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  my  colleague  yield 
for  just  a  question  on  that? 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Yes. 
Mr.  KERRY.  I  know  he  does  not  want 
to  comment  on  the  question  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  but  the  fact  is— I  was 
there  at  the  time.  I  was  even  involved 
in  some  operations  which  took  them 
weapons  and  traded  weapons  for  infor- 
mation. 

Why  we  were  arming  them  is  beyond 
me.  The  Senator  may  not  want  to  com- 
ment on  it,  but  it  is  a  historical  fact.  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond  to  the  other 
issues  the  Senator  has  raised  if  he 
wants  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  No,  I  just  want  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  comments  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  made. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President,  I 
wonder  if  he  would  enjoy  a  good  dialog 
or  just  prefers  to  comment  in  a  vacu- 
um. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  made  sig- 
nificant statements  against  my  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  respond  to  just 
the  few  of  these  I  made  notes  on. 

My  colleague  mentioned  it  under- 
mined U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts.  That 
is  not  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  I  have  done  this  two  or  three 
times.  I  went  through  the  27  operations 
that  we  have  had  in  the  United  Nations 
since  its  inception— going  back  to  1945. 
This  amendment  would  not  eliminate 
or  make  those  missions  impossible. 

My  colleague  mentioned  it  would  not 
impact  Somalia.  I  stated  that  several 
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times  on  the  floor.  The  Somalia  oper- 
ation—I might  mention  a  couple  of 
things.  My  colleague  mentioned  that 
Somalia  went  awry  and  it  went  awry 
for  a  lot  of  different  reasons.  Part  of 
those  reasons  was  U.N.  control.  And 
some  of  the  reasons  were  U.N.  support 
of  resolutions  which  have  greatly  ex- 
panded their  role  away  from  the  hu- 
manitarian role  into  nation  building. 
That  resolution  supported  it.  It  passed. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  supported  by  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  June  the  role 
was  expanded  again  beyond  nation 
building  into  the  capture  of  General 
Aideed.  So  we  moved  from  a  peacekeep- 
ing effort,  basically,  into  nation  build- 
ing, and  into  a  military  operation.  At 
the  same  time,  we  significantly  re- 
duced our  military  forces  from  20,000- 
some  troops  to  about  4,000  troops.  I 
think  that  was  a  mistake. 

As  my  colleague  pointed  out,  this 
amendment  does  not  address  Somalia. 
My  colleague  may  or  may  not  be  aware 
of  it,  but  this  amendment  was  drafted 
well  before  the  events  or  the  tragedy 
that  happened  in  Somalia,  and  it  was  a 
tragedy.  This  amendment  was  drafted 
because  this  Senator  kept  reading 
things  about  Presidential  Decision  Di- 
rective 13,  which  was  going  to  greatly 
expand  our  role  in  the  U.N.  peacekeeiv 
ing  operations— greatly  expand  itr— that 
was  talking  not  about  just  peacekeep- 
ing but  peacemaking,  peace  enforce- 
ment. 

We  have  seen  an  increase  in  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces,  increase  in  the 
last  few  years,  from  10,000  to  80,000. 
That  is  not  an  insignificant  amount. 
Then,  I  am  going  to  say  with  80  indi- 
viduals working  full  time  out  of  U.N. 
headquarters,  they  are  certainly  spread 
thin.  They  are  now  involved  in  14  oper- 
ations. 

I  might  mention,  since  my  colleague 
went  back  to  some  of  the  history  and 
some  of  the  successful  U.N.  operations, 
I  would  agree.  But  in  the  United  Na- 
tions between  the  year  1945  and  the 
year  1987,  I  believe,  we  had  13  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations.  Since  1987  we 
have  had  14.  So  we  have  had  a  greatly 
expanding  role. 

Now  we  have  an  administration  that 
wants  to  expand  it  even  more  rapidly. 
We  have  a  U.N.  Ambassador  who  has 
made  very  strong  statements  about  ex- 
panding it  more  rapidly.  So  that  is  my 
concern. 

I  would  just  say  again,  in  response  to 
the  thrust  of  my  colleague's  statement 
that  we  would  undermine  the  United 
Nations,  no  President  in  the  past  since 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  has 
committed  U.S.  combat  troops  to  the 
United  Nations  without  maintaining 
control,  command  of  those  troops. 
That  is  what  I  would  like  to  protect. 
This  is  not  a  change  in  policy,  not  gut- 
ting the  United  Nations,  but  trying  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  existing  pol- 
icy that  we  have  had  since  its  incep- 
tion. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  would  just  ask  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma— and  I  do  not  do 
this  contentiously  at  all— but  reading 
this  amendment.  I.  at  least,  come  to  a 
different  conclusion,  as  other  col- 
leagues have. 

My  friend  has  just  suggested  all  the 
things  it  would  not  do.  But  that  is  his 
word  versus  the  language  that  is  in  the 
amendment  itself.  I  am  reading  from  a 
paragraph  on  the  first  page— unless  it 
has  changed.  What  I  have  says  that  you 
cannot  have  any  funds  appropriated  to 
support  Armed  Forces  personnel,  other 
than  those  engaged  in  medical,  logis- 
tics, communications,  humanitarian, 
aind  training. 

First  of  all.  we  have  people  out  there 
who  are  Americans  who  are  not  in  com- 
bat notes.  And  we  distinguish  their 
lives  from  those  of  the  combatants. 
You  can  get  into  a  lot  of  trouble  hav- 
ing to  protect  your  citizens,  who  are 
there  for  logistical  reasons,  just  as  you 
might  in  protecting  those  in  combat. 
But  that  is  a  distinction  we  are  not 
going  to  worry  about  here.  I  think  that 
is  problematical.  The  relevant  phrase 
of  his  own  amendment  is  as  follows. 

You  cannot  deploy  U.S.  forces  as  part 
of  U.N.  operations  if  such  forces  would 
be  under  the  command  of  foreign  offi- 
cers. 

That  does  not  say  at  what  level.  It 
just  says,  "under  the  command."  You 
could  have  these  forces  at  a  battalion 
level  or  at  a  company  level  operating 
in  some  joint  operation.  Even  though 
your  supreme  commander  might  be 
American,  they  might  be  under  a  for- 
eign command.  This  prohibits  that. 

I  would  like  my  colleague  to  show  me 
how  that  is  not  prohibited  by  this  lan- 
guage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  it 
does  not  prohibit  that.  If  my  colleague 
will  look  at  the  definition,  "under 
United  Nations  operational  or  tactical 
control." 
Let  me  just  back  up  for  a  second. 
In  the  first  place,  the  only  restriction 
we  place  is  on  combat  troops.  So  the 
President  would  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  effort  as 
Presidents  have  going  all  the  way  back 
to  1945  for  humanitarian  and  other  rea- 
sons. That  is  the  reason  for  that  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  KERRY.  That  is  what  I  am  get- 
ting at.  the  combat  troops. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
have  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  finish  re- 
sponding. I  have  not  quite  finished  re- 
sponding. My  colleague  made  a  couple 
of  comments. 

"Why  have  the  distinction?"  The  rea- 
son we  made  the  distinction  is  because 
when  we  are  talking  about  placing 
combat  troops,  then  we  ought  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  decision.  The  President 
ought  to  be  Involved  in  the  decision 
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and  we  should  not  put  U.S.  combat 
troops  under  an  international  organiza- 
tion without  any  link  to  the  U.S.  chain 
of  command.  We  need  that  chain  of 
command  to  have  responsibility,  to 
have  not  only  authority  but  also  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  that  is  very  im- 
portant. 

We  made  an  exception  for  NATO  be- 
cause that  is  another  area  which  has 
worked  quite  well.  So  has  Korea.  We 
made  an  exception  for  that. 

I  want  to  address  the  second  part  of 
my  colleague's  question  when  he  said. 
What  about  the  power  of  command? 

"The  power  of  command  under  Unit- 
ed Nations  operational  or  tactical  con- 
trol." as  defined  on  page  3.  "•  *  *  the 
power  of  command  usually  given  to  a 
leader  of  the  military  force,  such  as  the 
authority  to  coordinate  and  direct  the 
mission-related  activities  of  the  units 
comprising  such  force." 

The  commander  can  delegate  to 
other  commanders  of  lesser  rank.  I 
would  suppose,  to  control  those  units. 
We  did  that  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We 
had  a  supreme  commander.  We  have 
done  it  in  NATO.  The  United  States 
had  a  supreme  commander  in  NATO. 
We  did  it  in  World  War  U  where  you 
had  General  Eisenhower  as  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  but  he  des- 
ignated power  or  authority  to  other 
commanders.  That  is  clearly  allowed 
under  this  amendment.  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  my  colleagues  were 
aware  that  that  is  the  correct  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I 
have  just  read  this  section,  and  it  real- 
ly does  nothing,  I  must  say  to  my 
friend,  to  change  my  observation.  It 
says  U.N.  operational  or  tactical  con- 
trol. It  says  "with  the  exception  of 
NATO,  of  the  power  of  command  usu- 
ally given  to  the  leader  of  a  military 

force." 

"A  military  force"  does  not  say  the 
principal  military  force  or  the  U.N. 
force.  It  says  "a  military  force."  You 
have  tactical  command  of  a  military 
force  if  you  are  a  patrol  or  if  you  are  a 
combat  division  or  battalion,  or  what- 
ever. I  still  read  it  to  say  that  if  they 
are  in  a  tactical  situation  or  oper- 
ational, which  is  what  it  says,  then  you 
cannot  have  them  under  a  foreign  com- 

msmder. 

I  do  not  think  that  changes  anything. 
I  think  the  observations  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  Senator  NUNN.  stand. 

Mr  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
am  surprised  I  wais  not  successful  in 
convincing  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  will  finish  reading  the  defi- 
nition: "*  *  *  the  power  of  command 
usually  given  to  the  leader  of  a  mili- 
tary force  •  *  •"  The  second  part  of 
that  says:  "*  *  *  such  as  the  authority 
to  coordinate  and  direct  the  mission- 
related  activities  of  the  units  compris- 
ing such  force." 


Clearly,  that  is  the  overall  supreme 
commander  of  whatever  units  it  is  to 
comprise  that  force. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President, 
again.  I  know  he  is  not  surprised  that 
he  did  not  persuade  me.  I  am  surprised 
I  have  not  pointed  out  the  discrepancy 
adequately.  But  the  fact  is.  the  leader 
of  a  military  force  is  still  a  military 
force.  It  is  the  leader  of  a  military 
force,  not  "the  military  force."  not 
"the  U.N.  force."  not  "the  principal 
U.N.  force."  not  "the  U.N.  mission." 
not  "the  U.N. -sanctioned.  Security 
Council-sanctioned  force."  It  is  "the 
leader  of  a  military  force."  and  a  mili- 
tary force  is  any  unit  you  send  out  on 
a  mission. 

I  just  think  this  is  an  example  why 
we  should  not  rush  to  this.  It  is  pre- 
cisely why  we  ought  to  spend  some 
time  drafting  an  amendment  that  is  far 
more  clear  when  it  has  the  kind  of  sig- 
nificant impact  that  this  amendment 
purports— not  purports— would  have. 
As  a  consequence.  I  think  it  is  critical 
to  be  much  clearer  as  to  what  we  mean 
by  "tactical."  what  we  mean  by  "oper- 
ational" and  who  and  what  has  control. 
Let  me  say  to  my  friend.  I  am  chau- 
vinistic enough  about  our  own  forces  in 
this  country  that  in  most  instances.  I 
personally  would  be  a  lot  happier  if  I 
knew  we  had  a  command  and  control 
structure  that  was  either  American  or 
sufficient  for  the  situation.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  issues  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  work  out  as  we  ap- 
proach these  missions. 

Clearly,  the  U.N.  Ambassador  should 
not  sign  off  at  the  United  Nations  and 
we  should  not  vote  for  a  particular  op- 
eration in  the  future  until  these  kinds 
of  issues  are  much  more  clear.  But  for 
us  to  step  up  and  usurp  the  power  from 
the  President.  I  think,  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous precedent  prospectively. 
I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
understand  my  friend  from  Hawaii 
wants  to  make  a  suggestion  on  how  we 
manage  the  rest  of  this  amendment, 
and  possibly  the  bill,  this  evening. 

Let  me  just  restate  that  it  is  this 
Senator's  intention  not  to  take  away 
any  power  from  the  President.  He  is 
trying  to  make  sure  the  President  does 
not  give  away  power  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  to  a  foreign  officer  and  make  a 
commitment  of  U.S.  combat  troops.  I 
want  to  make  sure  the  President  will 
keep  his  power,  his  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and.  likewise,  keep 
congressional  involvement  as  well. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 
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Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
a  few  thoughts  about  the  nature  of  the 
debate  that  has  been  taking:  place  for 


his  Presidency  and  the  Nation,  and 
only  he  and  his  administration  can 
truly  correct  it.  But  so  long  as  they  ex- 
press befuddlement.  as  they  did  in  re- 
cent meetings  with  the  Congress,  or  as- 
sert       unilateral        authority        over 


U.S.  military  is  likely  to  be  used  very, 
very  rarely,"  undercutting  public  sup- 
port for  even  very  modest  defense 
budgets. 

To  me,  it  struck  me  as  a  variation  of 
the  theme  that  we  must  use  it  or  lose 


warmaking    powers,    as    the    President     it.  I  think  that  is  a  very  dangerous  phi- 
did    yesterday,    I    think    Congress    is     losophy  as  it  applies  to  our  military, 
going  to  feel  compelled  to  craft  its  own        He  proposed  that  "a  signal  should  be 


the  past  several  days.  I  have  received  a    solution,  as  inadequate  as  that  might  sent  to  deter"  ethnic  and  nationalist 

"         ""  be.  conflict  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 

I  think  the  primary  issue  is  the  ad-  identified  the  conflict  in  Bosnia  as  a 

ministration's  confusion  over  when  and  good  opportunity  to  send  such  a  signal 


number  of  press  inquiries  about  moti 
vations,   such   as   what   has    prompted 
Senator  Nickles   to  offer   his   amend- 
ment to  this  bill? 

And  what  about  Senator  Dole,  who 
just  last  week  was  such  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  powers  of  the  President, 
arguing  against  measure  that  might 
undermine  his  position  or  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  United  States.  Yet.  today  or 
tomorrow  he  might  very  well  be  in  a 
position  of  supporting  and  sponsoring 
an  amendment  that  would  place  re- 
strictions upon  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  commit  troops  into  foreign 
lands,  without  prior  congressional  con- 
sent or  approval.  Is  there  some  hidden 
motivation?  Is  this  something  that  is 
inconsistent,  to  be  supportive  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  be  less 
supportive  and  perhaps  even  antagonis- 
tic? 

I  think  it  is  very  clear — to  me  at 
least — without  even  having  a  discus- 
sion with  Senator  Dole,  that  once  our 
troops  have  been  committed  to  a  re- 
gion and  are  under  fire  or  are  in  dan- 
ger, he  has  always  made  it  a  position 
to  rally  behind  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  express  his  support 
on  behalf  of  the  President. 

What  he  is  doing  on  this  occasion, 
however,  is  to  try  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  White  House  and  to  say  that 
prior  to  committing  our  forces  to  for- 
eign lands,  there  must  be  congressional 
participation.  Do  not  put  us  in  the  po- 
sition of  having  to  ratify  what  may  be 
viewed  as  an  unwise  act  on  the  basis 
that  to  do  otherwise  would  mean  that 
we  are  endangering  the  security  of  our 
forces  and  contributing  to  the  loss  of 
faith  of  our  allies  in  our  mission  or 
ability  to  carry  that  mission  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  think,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  President  acted  from  the 
best  of  motives  to,  as  he  said,  focus 
like  a  laser  on  domestic  issues,  he 
found  that  someone — the  gods  or 
whomever— has  held  a  mirror  up  to 
that  laser  beam  that  now  reflects  in  his 
eyes,  in  fact  blinding  him  with  critics 
and  cries  of  weakness  and  incom- 
petence that  is  being  displayed  by  the 
White  House.  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican ijeople  are  now  questioning  wheth- 
er the  lives  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  can  be  entrusted  to  this  ad- 
ministration. 

That  is  what  is  at  the  heart  right  of 
this  debate  that  has  been  taking  place 
and  will  continue  into  tonight  and  to- 
morrow. I  think  the  President  and  his 
advisers  are  responsible  for  the  situa- 
tion, which  I  think  has  been  damaging 


how  to  use  military  force.  A  recent  se- 
ries of  speeches  by  the  President  and 
his  senior  officials  have  failed  to  ade- 
quately clarify  its  policy  or  to  repudi- 
ate earlier  pronouncements  that  were 
as  clear  as  they  were  wrong. 

To  give  you  an  example,  during  the 
1992  campaign.  Governor  Clinton  em- 
braced the  concept  of  a  new 
multilateralism,  the  cornerstone  of 
which  would  be  a  standing  United  Na- 
tions army,  ready  to  intervene  around 
the  globe  to  reverse  aggression  and  to 
keep  the  peace.  A  few  weeks  before  he 
was  chosen  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Congressman  Les  Aspin  rejected  the 
criteria  articulated  by  Gen.  Colin  Pow- 
ell for  when  and  how  to  use  force  and 
proposed  an  alternative  approach  that 
would  lead  American  troops  into  com- 
bat on  a  much  more  frequent  basis. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  review  the  Aspin  doctrine,  because  I 
think  it  helps  to  explain  congressional 
anxiety  over  yielding  to  this  adminis- 
tration the  ultimate  decisionmaking 
authority  on  when  to  spill  American 
blood  and  treasure. 

In  a  highly  touted  speech  last  Sep- 
tember. Congressman  Aspin  summa- 
rized the  Powell  criteria  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

First,  force  should  only  be  used  as  a 
last  resort.  Diplomatic  and  economic 
measures  should  be  tried  first. 

Second,  force  should  be  used  the  only 
when  there  is  a  clear  military  objec- 
tive, not  to  achieve  vague  political 
goals. 

Third,  force  should  be  used  only  when 
we  can  measure  that  the  objective  has 
been  achieved,  that  is.  we  need  to  know 
when  we  can  bring  the  troops  home. 

Fourth,  force  should  only  be  used  in 
a  decisive  fashion  to  get  the  job  done 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  with  as  little 
loss  of  life  as  possible. 

While  he  acknowledged  that  "these 
criteria  have  served  us  extraordinarily 
well."  Congressman  Aspin  summarily 
rejected  them  as  being  obsolete  in 
"this  brandnew  world  of  ours  *  *  *  a 
world  of  agitation  and  turmoil." 

He.  I  think,  falsely  criticized  those 
who  endorse  these  sensible  criteria  as 
the  all-or-nothing  school.  And  he  de- 
clared that  those  in  a  competing  lim- 
ited objectives  school  were  "unwilling 
to  accept  the  notion  that  military 
force  can't  be  used  prudently  short  of 
all-out  war." 

Congressman  Aspin  lamented  that 
"under  the  all-or-nothing  school,   the 


He  went  on  to  criticize  the  then-Sec- 
retary of  State  Lawrence  Eagleburger's 
advice  that  we  should  think  more  than 
one  step  ahead  before  intervening  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  and 
Eagleburger's  warning  that  Vietnam 
was  the  result  of  such  incrementalism. 
Chairman  Aspin  declared. 

In  Vietnam.  American  policymakers  kept 
escalating  our  involvement  because  they 
were  afraid  of  what  our  allies  and  adversar- 
ies would  think— and  do— if  we  withdrew.  If 
we  failed  to  keep  our  commitment,  we  would 
embolden  our  adversaries  and  cause  our  al- 
lies to  question  our  commitment  to  them. 
During  the  cold  war,  you  could  not  just  walk 
away. 

Those  are  Congressman  Aspin's 
words. 

Well,  here  we  are  in  the  post-cold- war 
world,  and  Secretary  Aspin  has  con- 
cluded that  we  could  not  just  walk 
away  from  Mogadishu  because  to  do  so 
could  damage  our  credibility,  embolden 
our  adversaries,  and  cause  our  allies  to 
question  our  commitment. 

In  fact,  the  debate  has  not  been  be- 
tween the  all-or-nothing  and  limited 
objectives  schools  but,  I  would  submit 
to  you,  between  a  clear  objectives-deci- 
sive force  school  and  what  I  would  call 
an  opaque  objectives-marginal  force 
school. 

General  Powell  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger before  him  never  ruled  out  the 
use  of  force  to  pursue  limited  objec- 
tives, so  long  as  the  objectives  are 
clear  and  defined  such  that  we  will 
know  when  they  are  achieved  and  deci- 
sive force  is  used  to  achieve  them.  De- 
cisive force  does  not  mean  all-out  war, 
but  force  that  is  more  than  adequate  to 
achieve  the  task.  As  Weinberger  made 
clear  in  his  well-known  1984  speech,  if 
the  objectives  are  limited,  the  force 
used  might  well  be  small  in  an  absolute 
sense,  yet  still  be  decisive. 

Under  the  clear  objectives-decisive 
force  school,  we  would  not  have  al- 
lowed our  military  mission  in 
Mogadishu  to  grow  after  our  forces 
were  reduced  and  the  chain  of  com- 
mand rendered  ambiguous.  The  U.S.S. 
Harlan  County  would  not  have  set  sail 
for  Haiti  with  200  lightly  armed  troops 
while  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments were  still  debating  what  their 
mission  would  be — only  to  sail  away,  in 
the  face  of  a  hostile  reception  the  Pen- 
tagon had  warned  of  but  the  State  De- 
partment dismissed  as  the  cries  of 
Chicken  Little. 

These  are  the  actions  of  the  opaque 
objectives-marginal  force  school,  which 
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is  responsible  for  the  resulting  policy 
debacles  that  we  are  witnessing. 

Foreseeing  in  his  1984  speech  a  more 
chaotic  world  in  which  "the  line  be- 
tween peace  and  war  is  less  clearly 
drawn  than  at  any  time  in  our  his- 
tory." Secretary  Weinberger  also  pre- 
sciently  warned  against  the  opaque  ob- 
jectives-marginal force  school's  re- 
sponse to  this  not-so-brand-new  world: 
Some  theorists  argue  that  military  force 
can  be  brought  to  bear  at  any  crisis.  Some  of 
these  proponents  of  force  are  eager  to  advo- 
cate its  use  in  even  limited  amounts  simply 
because  they  believe  if  there  are  American 
forces  of  any  size  present,  they  will  somehow 
solve  the  problem. 

I  guess  I  have  to  sisk  how  else  can  we 
explain  the  awlministrations  insist- 
ence, over  the  objections  of  U.N.  offi- 
cials, on  sending  a  meager  United 
States  force  to  Haiti  as  part  of  what 
one  diplomat  called  a  psychological 
gambit  to  take  advantage  of  Haitians' 
supposed  awe  of  foreigners? 

The  administration  is  learning  that 
theory  must  yield  to  reality.  Yet  veiled 
threats  of  an  American  invasion  of 
Haiti,  apparently  without  any  con- 
sultations with  congressional  leaders 
regarding  such  an  option,  suggest  it 
really  has  not  learned  enough  from  the 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks.  Until  it 
does,  it  should  not  expect  a  very  long 
leash  from  Congress. 

As  Air  Force  magazine  warned  in 
January, 

These  people  are  not  dealing  In  abstract 
concepts  They  are  tinkering  with  deadly 
force.  If  their  notions  become  policy,  we  may 
learn  all  over  again  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
get  into  a  fight  than  it  is  to  get  out  of  one 
I  think  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
we  slid  into  the  Vietnam  quagmire  not 
because  of  a  lack  of  intelligence,  but 
an  excess  of  arrogance— regarding 
America's  ability  to  impose  its  will, 
even  where  our  interests  were  limited, 
and  the  Executive's  primacy  over  the 
Congress.  And  many  of  the  best  and  the 
brightest  are  now  in  power 

Mr.  President,  arrogance  and  power 
is  a  dangerous  brew.  We  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  drink  this  hemlock  that 
is  offered  to  us  as  the  nectar  of  the 
gods  or.  at  least,  of  the  all  knowing. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  withhold  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  will  withdraw  the  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EXON).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
speak  briefly. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  I 
favor  the  sense  of  Congress  that  will  be 
offered  by  Senator  Nunn. 

We  have  to  aisk  ourselves  the  very 
fundamental  question:  What  if  other 
countries  do  the  same  thing  we  do  in 
passing  the  Nickles  amendment  and 
say    we   will   not   permit   people    from 
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other  countries  to  be  in  charge  of  our 
Armed  Forces?  You  cannot  pass  this 
and  assume  no  other  country  Is  going 
to  do  it.  If  we  did  that  and  if  other 
countries  did  the  same,  we  would  have 
chaos  wherever  the  United  Nations 
takes  responsibility. 

What  we  are  saying— because  we  do 
not  want  other  countries  to  do  the 
same  thing— is  that  we  want  to  follow 
one  rule  in  these  combat  situations,  we 
want  all  of  you  to  follow  another  rule. 
That  just  is  unworkable.  So.  I  hope  we 
will  do  the  right  thing,  the  rational 
thing,  and  reject  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Nickles.  well  motivated  as  it 

is. 

If  you  ask  the  same  question  of  the 
proposal  that  will  be  made  by  Senator 
NUNN.  what  if  other  countries  do  this, 
have  the  same  sense  of  their  par- 
liamentary body,  and  follow  the  proce- 
dures that  are  outlined  here,  would 
that  cause  chaos?  And  the  answer  is  no. 
That  is  workable. 

What  the  sense-of-Congress  resolu- 
tion says  is  let  us  be  careful,  let  us  be 
cautious  as  we  move  ahead. 

So  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Nickles 
amendment.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  the  sense  of  Congress, 
that  will  be  offered  by  Senator  Nunn. 

Mr  President,  if  no  one  else  seeks 
the  floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  must  say  that  earlier  I  had  intended 
to  come  and  speak  in  support  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  However,  having 
listened  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  current  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  dis- 
cuss the  preferred  course  of  hearings 
and  a  more  reasoned  approach,  as  well 
as  a  resolution  indicating  that  we  need 
to  do  things  differently.  I  now  think  it 
would  be  unwise  for  us  to  amend  the 
appropriation  bill  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe,  as  I  know 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair 
does  because  I  have  heard  him  speak  of 
it,  that  this  amendment  does  raise  le- 
gitimate concerns  about  placing  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  under  foreign  command 
in  U.N.  combat  operations.  The  ques- 
tion, it  seems  to  me— and  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult one  for  us  to  answer— is  how  do 
we  make  these  multinational  forces 
work?  How  do  we  take  a  multilateral 
force  that  we  have  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  make  it  work? 

Obviously,  or  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  obvious,  the  United  SUtes  cannot  be 


the  world's  policeman.  We  cannot  move 
in  a  unilateral  fashion  every  single 
time  we  see  even  our  own  interests  at 
risk.  It  seems  to  be  clear  to  the  major- 
ity here  that  we  are  going  to  increas- 
ingly be  using  the  U.N.  forces  to  carry 
out  these  kinds  of  operations.  Thus,  I 
believe  that  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  are  legitimate 
questions  that  need  to  be  addressed. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  many 
other  speakers  who  have  come  here  and 
talked  about  United  States  forces  hav- 
ing served  in  the  past  under  foreign 
commanders  in  Europe  in  World  War  I. 
One  of  the  largest  armies  we  ever  de- 
ployed was  under  the  strategic  direc- 
tion of  Marshal  Foch  of  France.  During 
World  War  II,  U.S.  units  were  occasion- 
ally detailed  to  serve  under  British 
commanders.  And  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  more  recent  example  of 
NATO.  Although  that  is  a  peacetime 
example,  our  ground  forces  in  Europe 
served  for  many  years,  and  still  today 
serve  under  a  German  four-star  gen- 
eral. 

But  the  authors  of  this  amendment 
properly  point  out  that  the  U.N.  oper- 
ations are  different.  And  I  would  add 
that  U.S.  forces  are  different,  as  well. 
That  is  why  I  support  the  conclusion  of 
this  amendment  which  is  that  U.S. 
forces  should  be  deployed  only  under  a 
U.S.  chain  of  command. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  have  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly that  that  was  the  case  and  is 
the  case  in  Somalia:  that,  in  fact,  there 
is  a  United  States  chain  of  command  in 
that  particular  operation. 

We  have  been  distracted,  unfortu- 
nately, by  a  debate  that  centers  on 
what  is  going  on  in  Somalia,  and  far 
too  often  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  reached  have  been  based  on  inac- 
curate assumptions. 

U.S.  combat  forces  are  different.  And 
I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
begin  with  that  analysi.s.  I  have  heard 
many  people  come  down  and  say, 
"Well,  other  forces  are  just  like  us."  It 
is  not  true.  Mr.  President.  They  are  not 
just  like  us.  We  are  the  only  super- 
power left  on  Earth.  Perhaps  we  wish 
that  that  burden  fell  upon  someone 
else.  Perhaps  we  wish  it  would  fall  to 
someone  else.  But  it  falls  to  us.  Mr. 
President.  We  are  the  only  superpower 
on  Earth  and,  thus,  the  very  presence 
of  our  forces  raises  the  ante  of  any  U.N. 
operation. 

Our  forces  transform  the  operation 
into  a  duel  with  a  superpower.  As  in 
Somalia,  the  local  thugs  seek  to  prove 
their  machismo  by  attacking  the  su- 
perpower's soldiers,  the  soldiers  and 
marines  with  the  unexcelled  global  rep- 
utation. Tension  rises  wherever  we  de- 
ploy. Sometimes  the  U.N.  may  want  to 
risk  that  rising  tension  and  ask  for 
U.S.  troops  anyway  because  they  need 
our  skills.  And  our  President  may  de- 
cide that  our  interests  in  the  success  of 
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the  mission  requires  the  commitment 
of  our  forces. 

But  everyone  should  know  and  under- 
stand going  in,  that  the  price  of  U.S. 
combat  unit  participation  is  a  US. 
chain  of  command.  I  do  not  think  that 
very  many  foreign  professional  soldiers 
would  object  to  this.  They  know  how 
good  our  commanders  are. 

As  to  an  international  army,  our  sol- 
diers, the  soldiers  of  the  sui)erpower.  do 
not  belong  in  it.  Again,  because  of  our 
power  and  size  and  military  capability. 
we  are  just  not  another  member  coun- 
try of  the  United  Nations  when  it 
comes  to  participation  in  these  oper- 
ations. It  is  simply  not  accurate  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  say.  "Well,  what 
about  the  feelings  of  soldiers  in  Malay- 
sia or  the  Army  of  Pakistan? 

Yes.  we  ought  to  be  just  as  concerned 
for  those  soldiers.  And  it  was  a  mistake 
on  the  5th  of  June,  when  24  Pakistanis 
were  killed,  for  us  to  say,  •Well,  that  is 
not  that  big  of  a  problem."  We  should 
have  regarded  them  as  casualties  of  a 
multilateral  operation  that  we  were 
participating  in.  We  should  have  re- 
garded them  as  our  own,  Mr.  President. 
As  a  consequence  of  not  doing  that,  we 
took  our  eye,  clearly  took  our  eye,  off 
the  ball. 

Sometimes  the  requirements  of  for- 
eign command  can  be  just  plain  silly. 
In  Macedonia,  for  example,  we  have 
contributed  a  unit  of  the  Army's  Berlin 
Brigade,  which  is  one  of  the  top  units 
of  our  Army,  and  we  have  contributed 
that  unit  to  the  peacekeeping  force. 
But  the  commander  of  that  unit  is  a 
foreign  officer.  He  may  be  very  knowl- 
edgeable and  I  assume  he  is  very  com- 
petent and  skilled,  but  I  doubt  that  he 
is  equal  to  his  American  subordinates 
in  either  combat  experience  or  knowl- 
edge. Nonetheless,  this  particular  offi- 
cer is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  situa- 
tion we  can  get  in. 

Reportedly,  he  directed  that  our 
troops  stack  their  arms  and  receive  ex- 
tensive retraining  before  they  could 
take  up  their  post 

Mr.  President.  I  find  that  objection- 
able, an  example  of  why  it  is  important 
for  us  to  assess  and  make  it  clear  that, 
if  U.S.  troops  are  going  to  be  involved 
in  combat  operations,  there  indeed 
needs  to  be  a  U.S.  chain  of  command 

But  after  we  set  conditions  and  say 
what  we  will  not  do,  we  should  also  say 
what  we  will  do,  because  we  have 
unique  capabilities  that  can  make  U.N. 
operations  more  successful 

The  United  Nations  does  not  blow  it 
everywhere.  I  have  heard  lots  of  criti- 
cism of  the  ijeacekeeping  efforts  I 
think  it  is  terribly  important  at  this 
particular  time  not  to  lose  confidence 
in  our  capacity,  with  these  efforts,  to 
do  good.  We  had  tremendous  success  in 
El  Salvador.  A  tremendous  success  as 
well  in  Cambodia  Indeed,  the  Cam- 
bodia operation  serves  as  a  ^ood  exam- 
ple of  how  to  do  it.  There,  in  Cambodia, 
peacekeepers  also  came   under  attack 


and  were  killed  under  the  forces  of  Pol 
Pot.  the  Khmer  Rouge.  But  instead  of 
going  to  the  Security  Council,  insisting 
on  a  resolution  giving  the  U.N.  Forces 
the  authority  to  go  after  Pol  Pot,  U.N. 
Forces  kept  their  cool  and  we  did  not 
get  any  such  direction,  which  obvi- 
ously would  have  been  foolish.  Obvi- 
ously, it  would  have  resulted  in  the 
United  States  being  drawn,  and  the 
U.N.  Forces  being  drawn,  into  a  wors- 
ening conflict.  Thus  we  ended  up  with 
a  successful  election. 

Furthermore,  in  Cambodia  we  can  see 
the  value  of  saying,  "At  this  time  cer- 
tain we  leave."  It  is  one  of  the  things 
we  did  not  do  when  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration made  the  decision  to  go  to  So- 
malia. They  were  constantly  asked, 
"When  are  our  troops  coming  home?" 
The  answer  was  always,  "We  think  it  is 
only  going  to  be  a  month  or  2  months 
or  3  months.  We  think  they  will  be  out 
of  there  relatively  quickly." 

It  does  not  work  for  us  to  send  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operation  in  without  a 
solid  political  agreement  going  in  and 
without  some  sense  of  when  those  sol- 
diers are  going  to  be  able  to  come  out. 

I  think  we  can  help  a  great  deal  with 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations.  We  have 
some  unique  strengths  that  can,  in 
fact,  strengthen  this  oi>eration.  We 
have  unparalleled  military  airlift,  for 
example,  and  our  intelligence  and  data 
transmission  are  the  world's  best,  as  is 
our  military  medicine  and  our  military 
engineering.  No  one  can  touch  us  as  lo- 
gisticians.  With  all  these  talents  we 
should  be  helping  the  United  Nations 
get  its  act  together  at  its  headquarters 
in  New  York  and  in  specific  peacekeep- 
ing operations. 

We  can  also  train  foreign  forces  who 
have  volunteered  for  U.N.  operations. 
We  can  even  help  equip  them  out  of  our 
excess,  or  by  loan.  For  example,  in  the 
Cambodia  operation,  Bangladesh  con- 
tributed an  engineering  unit  to  help 
clear  mines.  But  I  understand  they  ar- 
rived in  Cambodia  ill-equipped  and  in 
need  of  some  training.  In  another  case 
we  could  have  given  that  unit  some  re- 
fresher training  at  the  Engineer  Center 
at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  MO,  and  then 
loaned  them  the  equipment  they 
trained  with  for  use  in  Cambodia. 

It  is  that  kind  of  innovative  approach 
we  should  be  taking  to  increase  the 
likelihood  of  success  for  United  Na- 
tions operations,  because  we  have  a 
powerful  interest  in  the  world's  finding 
a  way  to  manage  regional  crises  with- 
out calling  for  U.S.  combat  troops. 

So  I  believe  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  allowed  us,  in 
fact,  to  focus  on  the  very  important 
question  of  how  do  we  make  these  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  work?  And 
not  only  to  try  to  learn  from  our  fail- 
ures, but  to  be  guided  as  well  by  our 
successes. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ought  to  look 


to  Somalia  and  be  say,  "this  is  a  fail- 
ure." I  believe  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  who  participated  in  this  oper- 
ation can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  saved  lives,  that  they  have 
engineered  the  possibility  of  peace  in 
Somalia. 

But,  we  here  in  America  clearly  took 
our  eye  off  the  ball.  We  here  in  Amer- 
ica were  distracted  at  a  time  when  our 
forces  were  at  risk.  As  a  consequence, 
we  suffered  this  great  tragedy  two  Sun- 
days ago,  that  was  the  largest  combat 
loss  since  Vietnam. 

I  would  also  say  an  awful  lot  of  peo- 
ple have  wept  and  come  to  speak  very 
movingly  about  the  loss  of  life— 18  sol- 
diers killed,  75  wounded  out  of  a  force 
of  100.  But  I  think  Americans  also  need 
to  hear  how  brave  this  100-man  Ranger 
company  was.  I  have  heard  it  said  by 
people  who  know,  that  you  will  never 
find  a  braver  unit;  you  will  never  find 
a  unit  that  did  more  in  the  face  of 
great  adversity;  you  will  never  find  a 
unit  that  faced  that  kind  of  adversity 
and  survived  the  way  this  Ranger  com- 
pany did. 

So,  in  addition  to  grief,  in  addition  to 
anger  that  we  took  our  eye  off  the  ball 
and  put  them  at  risk,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  should  feel 
real  pride.  This  was  one  of  our  best 
fighting  forces  that  went  to  Mogadishu 
and,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  odds,  ac- 
quitted themselves  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  I  think  it  is  terribly 
important  for  us  not  to  simply  wallow 
around  trying  to  figure  out  who  is  and 
who  is  not  at  fault.  There  are  far  too 
many  important  things  at  stake  for  us 
to  do  that. 

I  believe,  as  I  said,  that  the  questions 
raised  and  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Oklahoma 
and  Mississippi  are  legitimate.  I  intend 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, to  come  to  the  Senate  with  a 
resolution  in  the  alternative  because  I 
think  it  is  a  much  more  appropriate  ac- 
tion at  this  time. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Feinstein).  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President, 
what  we  are  debating  here  is  not  really 
the  constitutionality.  It  is  not  really 
arguing  the  fine  points  of  war  powers. 
Rather,  what  is  happening  in  this 
Chamber  is  a  manifestation  of  the  feel- 
ing that  the  Nation's  foreign  policy  is 
a  mess,  it's  formulation  has  fallen  into 
a  state  of  disarray. 

There  is  a  distinct  feeling  that  there 
is  no  coherent  or  defined  foreign  pol- 
icy, nor  that  what  the  administration 
does  have  is  properly  staffed.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  our  military  is  not  being 
listened  to.  There  is  a  feeling  that  a 
we/they  mentality  exists  in  the  Penta- 
gon, between  the  civilians  and  the 
military.  There  is  a  feeling  that  no  one 
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knows  who  is  reporting  to  whom  at  the 
top  levels  of  our  State  Department. 

This  morningr  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  asked  a  series  of 
questions  about  the  formulation  of  our 
foreign  policy  under  this  administra- 
tion and  how  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess works.  I  received  very  vague  an- 
swers about  a  deputies  meeting,  that  is 
a  meeting  at  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary level,  of  the  CIA.  State.  Joint 
Chiefs.  Defense,  and  National  Security 
Council.  These  deputies  report  to  a  so- 
called  principals  committee.  But  no 
one  knew  if  this  principals  committee 
had  actually  met  on  Somalia  before  it 
became  controversial.  The  principals 
are  supposedly  at  the  Cabinet  level, 
and  no  one  knows  for  sure  who  reports 
the  principals'  decisions  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Thus,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  we  do  not  have  a  coherent,  de- 
fined foreign  policy,  and  the  Congress 
has  lost  confidence  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process,  knowing  that  decisions  are 
not  properly  staffed  through. 

We  have  an  elaborate  group  of  agen- 
cies that  work  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  provide  him  with  ad- 
vice. I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  them. 
But  there  is  a  process,  an  organiza- 
tional process,  that  hats  to  be  followed 
between  the  State  Department,  the 
CIA.  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  and  others.  That  proc- 
ess seems  to  have  broken  down  in  the 
administration's  assessment  of  Soma- 
lia and  Haiti. 

What  is  taking  place  in  the  Senate 
tonight  is  not  so  much  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  or  that  amendment,  but. 
rather,  it  is  a  manifestation,  it  is  a  cry 
for  definition  in  our  foreign  policy 
process,  the  administration's  decision- 
making process  We  need  coherent, 
well-denned  foreign  policy  where  deci- 
sions are  properly  staffed  through  a 
distinct  chain  of  command 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out. 
some  mistakes  have  been  made  in  So- 
malia. The  top  Pentagon  civilians  have 
said.  'Well,  we  are  learning  from  these 
mistakes  "  But  the  miliUry  already 
knew  and  already  had  lived  through 
these  same  types  of  mistakes  before, 
and  had  corrected  them.  Indeed.  I 
served  as  a  lieutenant  a  long  time  ago 
in  the  Army  in  Vietnam  Some  of  those 
lessons  were  learned  by  the  military 
then,  and  at  a  cost.  But  the  military 
was  not  listened  to  this  time.  Their  ad- 
vice should  not  necessarily  always  be 
taken,  that  is  why  we  have  civilian 
control  of  the  military  in  America.  But 
there  is  no  evidence,  in  these  so-called 
deputies  meetings  and  principals' 
meetings  that  were  held  to  formulate 
such  policy,  that  the  miliUry  was  con- 
sulted or  that  their  advice  was  even 
considered. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  our  support 
for  former  President  Arlstide.  Our  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  unquestionable 
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support  for  President  Aristide.  On  the 
surface  of  it.  he  was  democratically 
elected.  But  we  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  he  has  great  mental  prob- 
lems, that  he  is  not  a  democrat^with  a 
small  d,  and  that  he  too  encouraged 
murder,  mayhem,  and  necklacing  dur- 
ing his  presidency  As  soon  &s  he  came 
to  power  he  went  to  the  courthouse 
steps  and  incited  mobs  to  riot  in  order 
to  threaten  a  judge  who.  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  violent  mob  outside, 
imposed  a  life  sentence  upon  a  man 
who  was  only  supposed  to  get  15  years. 
He  led  other  mobs  against  his  politi- 
cal opponents  urging  they  practice 
necklacing.  that  is  when  a  tire  is  put 
around  the  neck  of  the  victim,  filled 
with  gasoline  and  lit.  He  had  a  terrible 
human  rights  record  by  our  own  State 
Department's  human  rights  reports 
This  is  not  a  democrat.  This  is  not  a 
democracy.  Yet  we  are  blindly  support- 
ing President  Aristide. 

Has  that  decision  been  properly 
staffed  through  the  agencies?  Has  there 
been  a  coherent  set  of  meetings  leading 
to  a  recommendation  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States?  No.  There  has 
not.  They  cannot  point  to  any  such 
meetings.  The  way  the  foreign  policy 
and  miliUry  policy  of  this  country  is 
supposed  to  be  formulated  is  through  a 
series  of  meetings  at  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  level.  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
CIA.  and  the  Deputy  National  Security 
Advisor. 

They  then  make  their  recommenda- 
tion to  the  principal's  meeting— the 
Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  so  forth.  Were  such  meetings 
actually  held?  No.  they  were  not.  If 
they  were,  nobody  has  a  record. 

It  appears  to  be  a  helter-skelter 
thing  where  somebody  in  Defense  has 
an  idea  and  calls  the  President  and 
someone  in  CIA  has  an  idea— and  I 
might  say.  the  CIA  is  better  run  ad- 
ministratively and  organizationally 
under  Director  Woolsey  than  the  other 
agencies.  People  knowledgeable  about 
foreign  policy  in  both  parties  are  very 
concerned. 

Tonight,  we  are  not  really  debating 
the  Nickles  amendment,  or  the  Nunn- 
Wamer  amendment.  In  the  Senate, 
there  is  a  strong  manifestation  that 
our  foreign  policy  is  a  mess,  that  the 
formulation  of  it  is  a  mess,  that  the 
various  meetings  supposed  to  be  held 
between  the  various  agencies  are  not 
taking  place.  There  needs  to  be  some 
serious  attention  given  to  public  ad- 
ministration by  the  President  and  his 
top  people  in  order  to  decide  how  these 
decisions  are  to  be  made. 

Madam  President,  in  conclusion,  let 
me  say  that  we  in  Congress  may  also 
be  responsible  Some  of  us  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  testify 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. They  have  said  that  they  want  to 
wait.  We  have  not  had  that  type  of  top 


level  testimony  from  this  administra- 
tion, and  the  majority  party  in  the 
Senate  hais  not  seen  fit  to  join  us  in 
trying  to  force  them  to  testify.  That  is 
bad  for  the  country  because  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  our  part  here  in  the 
Senate,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
American  people,  but  if  we  cannot  re- 
ceive testimony  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
others,  we  cannot  know  how  foreign 
policy  is  being  formulated.  We  are  fly- 
ing blind. 

In  conclusion,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  need  to  get  their  act  to- 
gether in  terms  of  the  staffing  and  the 
organization  of  this  decisionmaking 
process  so  the  American  people  can  be 
confident  that  our  decisionmaking  in 
foreign  policy  is  not  helter-skelter. 

The  reason  the  Senate  is  here  to- 
night, the  reason  we  have  the  Nickles 
amendment,  the  Nunn-Wamer  amend- 
ment, and  this  debate  on  constitu- 
tionality, really  is  not  to  address  the 
finer  points  of  law.  it  is  a  manifesta 
tion  of  our  discontent.  This  is  the  only 
way  this  body  has  to  express  its  dis- 
satisfaction and  cry  out  for  improve- 
ment in  the  way  we  formulate  our  for- 
eign policy. 

Many  of  the  points  I  have  made  were 
recently  touched  upon  in  an  article 
found  in  the  Economist.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Economist.  Oct  16.  1993] 
Foggy  bottom  Fumbling— Why  Bill  Clin- 
ton Needs  To  Overhaul  His  Foreign-Pol- 
icy Team 

■  We  want  to  keep  it  a  little  vatrue."  said  a 
senior  administration  official;  'we  want  to 
keep  him  off  balance  He  meant  policy  to- 
wards General  Muhammed  Farrah  Aideed  in 
Somalia,  but  he  might  as  well  have  been 
talking  about  American  policy  towards  ev- 
eryone, enemy  and  friend  alike  Faced  (see 
page  45)  with  treat  or-heat  confusion  in  So- 
malia, a  dizzying  set  of  u-turns  on  Bosnia. 
foot-shufHing  over  North  Koreas  nuclear 
plans  and  a  mission  to  restore  democracy  in 
Haiti  that  is  blocked  before  it  reaches  dock. 
America  s  allies  are  entitled  to  feel  anxious. 
If  America  cannot  get  a  grip  on  the  worlds 
impending  disasters,  nobody  can 

Americans  themselves  are  just  as  worried. 
Congressmen  are  furious:  they  cannot  work 
out  what  the  administration  wants,  or  what 
It  thinks  It  IS  up  to.  Even  the  man  in  the 
street,  his  head  jerked  up  from  Michael  -Jor- 
dan's basketball  career  to  see.  American 
bodies  being  dragged  through  Mogadishu,  is 
beginning  to  ask  whether  Bill  Clinton's  team 
could  do  better. 

It  could  To  make  Americas  top  foreign- 
policy  people  the  scapegoats  for  a  single  hor- 
ror would  be  unfair:  but  a  pattern  of  incom- 
petence suggests  that  the  problem  is  more 
serious.  Attempts  to  'evolve  "  a  foreign  pol- 
icy have  been  frequent:  but  they  stay  on  a 
plan  so  lofty  and  unspecific  that  the  bad  old 
world  soon  makes  a  nonsense  of  them.  This 
need  not  happen.  The  mess  the  world  is  in. 
though  considerable,  is  not  so  awful  that  it 
could  not  be  improved  by  sharpness  and  con- 
sistency   The  International  scene  has  often 
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been  a  shambles  but  the  great  powers  have 
managed  to  make  sense  of  it  through  the 
analysis,  and  the  voices,  of  strong  men.  If 
the  world's  greatest  power  is  found  habit- 
ually mumbling  behind  its  sleeve,  it  is  not 
good  enough  to  blame  the  chaotic  slate  of 
the  maps.  It  is  time  to  ask  whether  the  men 
In  charge  are  up  to  their  jobs. 

As  it  turns  out.  resolve  and  strong  voices 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  offices  in  Washing- 
ton where  foreign  policy  is  made,  or  should 
be  made.  Bill  Clinton  himself,  who  has  begun 
to  show  encouraging  signs  of  punctuality, 
commitment  and  'prioritising  "  in  domestic 
policy,  still  seems  to  regard  foreign  affairs 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  a  skier  regards  an 
avalanche.  Scrambling,  panting  and  clarify- 
ing, he  deals  with  the  world  when  it  hits 
him.  And  his  advisers  do  not  help  At  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  Anthony  Lake  is  a 
quiet,  unforceful  soul  to  whom  the  brutal 
ways  of  the  world  seem  to  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. At  the  Pentagon,  Les  Aspin,  jovial  and 
intelligent,  looks  more  suited  to  the  back- 
slapping  anterooms  of  Congress  than  to  the 
serious  and  rather  solitary  role  of  secretary 
of  defense. 

It  is  Mr  Aspin  who  is  taking  the  flak  for 
Somalia,  where  he  refused  to  send  in 
armoured  reinforcements  to  protect  Amer- 
ican troops.  'Vet  he  is  not  the  weakest  link  in 
Mr.  Clinton's  trio  of  foreign-policy  advisers 
That  title  belongs  to  Warren  Christopher, 
the  secretary  of  state  Mr,  Christopher  has 
brought  to  foreign  policy  all  the  instincts, 
for  good  and  bad.  of  the  corporate  lawyer  he 
used  to  be.  He  is  discreet  to  the  point  of  in- 
visibility: non-committal,  cautious:  wedded 
to  dogged  negotiation  and  to  keeping  open 
the  option  of  changing  his  mind  whenever  it 
suits  his  client.  His  performance  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  peace  talks  was  typical:  laudable  in 
its  perseverance,  but  overtaken  in  the  end  by 
the  forcefulness  of  the  clever  Norwegian  who 
brought  the  two  parties  to  a  handshake.  Mr. 
Christopher  likes  to  proceed  by  consensus, 
but  as  he  showed  on  Bosnia,  consensus  of  a 
crippling  sort:  America  asks  its  allies  their 
opinions  first,  and  tries  to  make  up  its  own 
mind  later 

In  this  grey-tinted  world,  any  sense  of 
America's  world  role,  or  even  of  its  policy 
case  by  case,  seems  hard  to  discern.  Flashes 
of  resolution  are  soon  blacked  out.  or  ob- 
scured with  conditions  and  deadlines.  This 
Lactic  of  caution  is  less  diplomatic  than  po- 
litical. Mr.  Christopher  understands  that 
part  of  his  job  is  to  protect  his  President 
back  at  home:  he  must  not  get  him  into 
traps  abroad.  That  is  fair  enough:  Jim  Baker 
did  the  same  for  George  Bush.  But  Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Bush  also  shared  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm for  foreign  affairs  which  could,  if  nec- 
essary, override  concern  for  polls  at  home.  In 
Mr.  Christopher's  and  Mr.  Clinton's  case,  the 
dull  discretion  of  the  courtier  feeds  the  dis- 
interest of  his  prince.  Domestic  "political  vi- 
ability" is  the  chief  indicator  the  two  men 
seem  to  be  watching. 

WANTED:  conviction 

America  cannot  change  its  president  for 
another  three  years.  But  that  president,  if  he 
cared  to.  could  change  his  team  It  is  not  too 
late  to  bring  in  a  genuine  enthusiast  for  for- 
eign policy  and  one  who  understands,  in  the 
most  hard-headed  way,  how  the  world  works. 
The  ideal  candidate  would  be  prepared  to 
work  out  and  articulate,  not  occasionally 
but  regularly  and  forcefully,  how  America's 
principles  apply  to  a  given  problem,  where 
its  interests  in  the  matter  lie,  and  how  far  it 
will  go  to  defend  them.  He  (or  she)  would 
also  know  who.  or  what.  America's  enemies 
are  and  how  they  should  be  countered.  Some 


all-purpose  set  of  principles  would  provide  an 
important  rudder:  but  even  if  the  issues  were 
taken  case  by  case,  a  strong  and  unwavering 
voice  on  each  would  be  an  improvement. 

That  voice  need  not  belong  to  a  paid-up 
Democrat  Foreign  policy  no  longer  divides 
Americans  in  partisan  ways:  it  tends  to 
unite  them  either  in  sulky  fretfulness.  as  on 
Bosnia,  or.  as  on  Somalia,  in  outrage.  Mr. 
Clinton  might  do  well  to  recruit  an  inde- 
pendent or  even  a  Republican  to  help  him.  If 
he  cannot  bring  himself  to  have  a  secretary 
of  state  who  is  a  power  in  his  own  right — a 
Dean  Acheson  or  a  Henry  Kissinger— he 
could  still  benefit  from  someone  unre- 
servedly outspoken  and  forceful,  along  the 
lines  of  a  George  Shultz,  giving  him  his  ten- 
minute  briefing  every  day.  Who  knows:  he 
might  even  find  the  outside  world  interest- 
ing and.  in  every  sense,  engaging.  Applica- 
tions, please. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

UNANIMOI.:S-CONSENT  AGREE.MENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Nick- 
les amendment  No.  1051  and  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  Senator  Nunn  be 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
his  behalf  and  that  of  Senator  Warner 
relating  to  U.S.  forces:  that  there  be  a 
total  time  limitation  of  40  minutes  for 
debate  on  the  Nunn-Wamer  and  the 
Nickles  amendments,  with  the  time 
running  concurrently;  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
Senators  Nunn  and  Nickles,  or  their 
designee;  that  no  intervening  amend- 
ments or  motions  be  in  order  prior  to 
disposition  of  these  amendments;  that 
when  the  time  is  used  or  yielded  back, 
without  intervening  action  or  debate, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
Nickles  amendment,  to  be  immediately 
followed,  without  intervening  action  or 
debate,  by  a  vote  on  the  Nunn-Wamer 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
Senators,  therefore,  should  be  on  no- 
tice that  two  votes  will  occur  this 
evening,  if  all  time  is  used  and  not 
yield  back,  at  approximately  7:45.  If 
any  time  is  yielded  back,  the  vote  will 
occur,  of  course,  prior  to  7:45.  to  the  ex- 
tent that  time  is  yielded  back. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  cooperation.  This 
agreement  is  the  result  of  discussions 
of  several  Senators  over  some  period  of 
time.  I  now  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1069 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  will 
just  take  a  few  moments  to  explain  the 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  Sen- 
ator Warner  and  I  will  be  propounding 
and,  as  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment has  set  forth,  we  will  be  asking 
our  colleagues  to  vote  on  this  whether 
or  not  the  Nickles  amendment  is  de- 


feated. I  will  certainly  urge  that  that 
amendment  be  defeated. 

We  have  had  considerable  debate  on 
that  amendment  over  the  last  couple  of 
days,  I  made  my  views  known  this 
afternoon  in  a  rather  lengthy  dialog 
and  debate  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  but  I  do 
believe  that  there  is  a  much  better 
choice  than  having  to  choose  between 
the  United  Nations,  which  is  now  not 
really  effective  in  conducting  what  we 
call  peacemaking  operations,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  say- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  be  involved  in  micro-  man- 
aging the  assignment  of  military  per- 
sonnel under  command  operations, 
which  has  historically  been  an  oper- 
ational decision  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  his  advisers.  So  I  think  there 
is  a  third  and  better  way,  and  I  will 
take  just  a  moment  to  explain  what 
the  Nunn-Warner  resolution  would  do. 

First,  Madam  President,  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  NfNN].  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Warner,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1069. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

sense  of  THE  CONGRESS  REGARDING  OPER- 
ATIONAL CONTROL  OF  UNITED  ST.\TES  AR.MED 
FORCE.S 

Sec.  9001.  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings: 

(1)  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
have  conducted  combat  operations  under  the 
operational  control  of  foreign  commanders 
on  numerous  occasions,  including  during  two 
World  Wars. 

(2)  Regional  security  organizations,  such 
as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
are  premised  on  military  operations  by  the 
forces  of  a  number  of  nations  under  an  inte- 
grated chain  of  command  consisting  of  offi- 
cers from  member  nations. 

(3)  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  seen  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national "peacekeeping  "  and  "peace  enforce- 
ment" operations  pursuant  to  decisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  under 
Chapters  VI  and  VII  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

(4)  The  United  Nations  has  conducted  tra- 
ditional "peacekeeping  "  operations  success- 
fully over  the  years,  but  the  number  and  size 
of  such  operations  has  stretched  the  Organi- 
zation's management  and  oversight  capabili- 
ties thin. 

(5)  The  United  Nations  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired the  expertise  or  infrastructure  to  en- 
able it  to  effectively  manage  "peace  enforce- 
ment" operations. 
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(6)  Any  special  agreement  negotiated  by 
the  President  with  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  to  make  units  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  available  on  call  to  the 
United  Nations  must  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act.  enacted  into  law  in  1945. 

(7)  Any  decision  by  the  President  to  place 
combat  forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes  under  the  operational  control 
of  foreign  commanders,  other  than  pursuant 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  other  ar- 
rangements in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  has  significant  con- 
sequences for  such  forces,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people. 

SEC.  9002.  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress 
thatr— 

(1)  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
must  be  under  the  operational  control  of 
qualified  commanders,  and  must  have  clear 
and  effective  command  and  control  arrange- 
ments: appropriate  rules  of  engagement;  and 
cleau-  and  unambiguous  mission  statements; 

(2)  the  President  should  consult  with  Con- 
gress before  placing  combat  forces  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under  the 
operational  control  of  foreign  commanders, 
other  than  pursuant  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  other  arrangements  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  President  should  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  within  48  hours  after  placing  com- 
bat forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  the  operational  control  of  for- 
eign commanders,  other  than  pursuant  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  other  ar- 
rangements in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  setting  forth— 

(A)  the  mission  of  such  forces  and  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  difference,  if  any.  between 
the  mission  of  such  forces  and  the  mission  of 
the  forces  of  other  nations  participating  in 
the  same  military  operations. 

(B)  in  a  case  in  which  the  operation  Is  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, an  assessment  of  the  United  Nations 
capability  to  effectively  manage  the  oper- 
ation; 

(C)  an  explanation  of  the  United  States  in- 
terest that  would  be  served  by  and  the  jus- 
tification for  placing  such  forces  under  the 
operational  control  of  a  foreign  commander 
In  this  instance; 

(D)  the  command  and  control  arrange- 
ments for  the  operation  of  which  the  forces 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
a  part; 

(E)  the  number,  type  and  general  descrip- 
tion of  equipment  of  such  forces; 

(F)  the  estimated  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  the  participation  of  such  forces; 

(G)  the  anticipated  duration  of  the  partici- 
pation of  such  forces; 

(H)  a  general  description  of  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement for  such  forces;  and 

(I)  the  foreign  commander  or  commanders 
Involved. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  the 
Congress  will  make  the  following  Find- 
ings under  the  Nunn-Wamer  resolu- 
tion: First,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  have  conducted  combat 
operations  under  the  operational  con- 
trol of  foreign  commanders  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  including  two  World 
Wars. 

Second,  we  cite  the  experience  we 
have  had  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Third,  we  cite  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
which   has   seen   an   increase   in   both 
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peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement 
operations  pursuant  to  chapters  VI  and 
VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Fourth,  we  state  clearly  that  the 
United  Nations  has,  over  the  years, 
conducted  peacekeeping  operations 
very  successfully,  but  the  number  and 
size  of  such  operations  has  stretched 
the  organization's  management  and 
oversight  capabilities  very  thin. 

Then  we  cite,  which  I  think  is  unfor- 
tunate, the  fact  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  not  yet  acquired  the  exper- 
tise or  infrastructure  to  enable  it  to  ef- 
fectively manage  peace  enforcement 
operations. 

Then  we  go  forth.  Madam  President, 
in  this  resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  decision  by 
the  United  States  to  place  combat 
forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  the  operational  control 
of  foreign  commanders,  other  than  pur- 
suant to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
other  arrangements  that  are  already  in 
effect  at  the  enactment  of  this  act,  has 
sigmificant  consequence  for  such  forces, 
for  the  Congress,  and  for  the  American 
people. 

We  set  forth  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes  must  be  under  the  oper- 
ational control  of  qualified  command- 
ers, must  have  clear  and  effective  com- 
mand and  control  arrangements,  appro- 
priate rules  of  engagement,  and  clear 
and  unambiguous  mission  statements. 

Then  we  say  clearly  the  P»resident 
should  consult  with  the  Congress  be- 
fore placing  combat  forces  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  the  operational  control  of  for- 
eign commanders,  again  other  than  the 
existing  arrangements  that  are  already 
in  effect  with  the  North  Atlantic  Trea- 
ty Organization  and  other  similar  ar- 
rangements. 

We  go  on  to  say  the  President  should 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  within 
48  hours  after  placing  combat  forces  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  the  operational  control  of  for- 
eign commanders,  again  other  than  ex- 
isting arrangements  and  existing  alli- 
ances. 

Madam  President,  we  make  it  plain 
by  the  report  that  the  President  would 
have  to  file  that  these  are  the  things 
we  expect  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
focus  on: 

We  expect  him  to  focus  on  the  mis- 
sion of  such  forces  with  a  clear  expla- 
nation of  the  difference,  if  any,  be- 
tween the  mission  of  the  U.S.  forces 
and  the  mission  of  the  other  nations' 
forces. 

We  expect  him  to  focus  on.  in  the 
case  of  United  Nations  involvement,  an 
assessment  of  the  United  Nations  capa- 
bility to  effectively  manage  the  oper- 
ation. 

We  expect  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
focus  on  and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
an  explanation  of  the  United  States  in- 
terests that  would  be  served  by,  and 


the  jurisdiction  for  placing  such  forces 
under  the  operational  control  of  a  for- 
eign commander. 

And  we  expect  him  to.  most  impor- 
tantly, tell  us  and  to  focus  on  himself, 
before  making  this  commitment,  the 
command  and  control  arrangements  for 
the  operation  of  which  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  a  part. 
Madam  President,  on  that  part,  even 
though  we  do  not  spell  it  out.  implicit 
in  that  is  we  want  an  examination  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  military  com- 
manders. That  is  something  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  must  advise  the  President 
on.  It  is  a  detailed  but  crucial  Execu- 
tive deliberation  that  we  expect  to 
occur. 

We  also  would  want  to  know  other 
details,  but  that  is  something  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  his  advisers  need 
to  focus  on.  It  is  not  something  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  ef- 
fectively manage.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  Nickles 
amendment. 

Then  we  also  ask  for  the  number, 
type,  and  general  description  of  this 
equipment  of  such  forces  In  such  oper- 
ations; the  cost  to  the  United  States; 
the  anticipated  duration  of  the  partici- 
pation of  such  forces:  as  well  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  rules  of  engagement, 
and  certainly  the  commanders  that  are 
involved. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nunn-Wamer  resolution.  I 
will  address  further  the  reason  this  is 
preferable  to  the  Nickles  amendment 
at  a  later  point,  but  1  would  first  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  3  min- 
utes, and  then  I  wish  to  yield  certainly 
all  the  time  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution, 
would  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  yielding  me  3  min- 
utes. 

Madam  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Nunn-Wamer  resolution.  In  doing 
so,  I  first  wish  to  pay  my  respects  and 
express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  the 
troops  serving  under  the  United  Na- 
tions flag  in  Somalia,  a  particular 
thanks  to  the  Pakistani  and  Malaysian 
troops  who  gallantly  and  forcefully  led 
an  effort  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
American  Rangers  who  were  under 
siege  for  9  hours,  and  my  real  sym- 
pathy to  the  Pakistani  people  for  the 
number  of  men  who  serve  under  the 
United  Nations  flag  from  their  nation 
who  have  suffered  great  loss. 

Madam  President,  know  that  I  also 
support  the  principle  of  burdensharing, 
not  only  of  money  but  also 
burdensharing  of  risk  and  danger.  We 
need  an  approach  for  peacekeeping  that 
does  share  the  risk  financially  and  risk 
of  danger  in  this  new  world  order,  yet 
know  I  was  drawn  to  the  Nickles 
amendment. 
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The  reason  the  Nickles  amendment 
had  such  magnetism  for  me  is  because 
I  do  not  feel  we  have  had  a  clearly 
enunciated  policy  on  the  issue  of 
peacekeeping.  We  have  lacked  clarity. 
We  have  lacked  consistency  We  have 
lacked  firm  criteria  for  our  involve- 
ment in  peacekeeping,  the  deployment 
of  combat  military,  and  under  whose 
command  American  forces  would  serve. 
We  need  that;  the  American  people 
need  that  and  the  American  military 
needs  that. 

The  American  troops,  the  wonderful 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
military,  signed  up  to  fight  and  die  for 
the  United  States  of  America.  They  did 
not  sign  up  to  fight  and  die  for  the 
United  Nations.  But  they  will  fight. 
they  will  serve  if  they  have  a  com- 
mander that  they  trust  and  believe  in. 
a  Commander  in  Chief  who  has  given  a 
clear  policy  as  to  why  they  need  to  be 
where  they  are  called  to  duty,  and  a 
Congress  that  supports  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  supports  those  troops  in 
the  field. 

I  believe  the  Nickles  amendment 
went  too  far.  Its  reach,  by  cutting  off 
all  funds  should  American  troops  serve 
under  a  foreign  commander,  went  too 
far.  And  I  believe  also  his  rush  to  offer 
an  amendment  confused  operational 
control  with  tactical  control. 

This  amendment  had  serious  ques- 
tions from  the  joint  chiefs  and  other 
military  experts.  The  Nunn  sense-of- 
the-Senate  amendment,  I  believe, 
strikes  the  right  balance.  It  expresses  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  oper- 
ational control,  and  the  criteria  in  the 
resolution  has  my  support. 

I  believe  the  wake-up  call  Congress  is 
sounding  around  peacekeeping  will  be 
best  served  by  voting  for  the  Nunn 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes  39  seconds. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  cosponsor,  and  thank  him  for 
his  stalwart  support  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I 
also  express  my  special  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les] and  Senator  Cochran,  because 
they  have  patiently  espoused  their 
views  for  2  days,  and  their  views  are 
not  far  removed  from  the  thrust  of  this 
amendment. 

Their  views  are  held  by,  in  my  judg- 
ment, many  Members  of  this  body.  We 
commend  them  for  bringing  this  to  a 
vote  at  this  time. 
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Where  I  depart — and  for  2  days  I  have 
entered  into  colloquies  with  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma— where  I  depart 
is  the  micromanaging  of  the  chain  of 
command  and  the  raising  of  an  infer- 
ence that  foreign  commanders  are  not 
professionally  qualified  to  exercise 
operational  control  or  tactical  control 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  Therefore,  I  en- 
courage Senators  to  look  very  care- 
fully at  the  Nunn-Wamer  amendment, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  Nickles-Cochran  amendment. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  series  of 
amendments  proposed  dealing  with 
similar  issues.  I  have  worked  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  on  an 
amendment  on  Haiti  and  an  amend- 
ment on  Bosnia.  I  view  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  President 
very  clearly,  to  order  the  Armed 
Forces  into  those  areas  of  the  world 
where,  in  his  judgment,  this  Nation  has 
a  security  interest  and  where,  in  his 
judgment,  our  Armed  Forces  could 
make  a  difference,  a  difference  which 
would  be  in  our  national  security  inter- 
ests. 

Also,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  has  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  stop,  at  any  time,  that 
Presidential  decision  through  our 
power  over  the  purse. 

But,  Madam  President,  there  has  to 
be  a  middle  ground  where  there  are 
shared  powers,  shared  powers  not  spe- 
cifically given  to  only  one  branch  of 
our  government  but  shared  by  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  for  the 
common  good  for  this  Nation.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  speak  with  one  voice,  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  in  these 
situations. 

That  is  what  I  view  these  amend- 
ments as  trying  to  do.  establish  that 
ground  where  there  is  shared  power  and 
how  this  Nation  can  speak  with  one 
voice,  especially  when  that  voice 
means  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

This  amendment,  which  of  course  is  a 
sense-of-the-Congress.  provides  that 
the  President  should  consult  with  Con- 
gress before  placing  combat  forces  of 
the  Armed  Forces  under  the  oper- 
ational control  of  foreign  commanders. 
I  repeat,  that  is  operational  control.  At 
no  time  under  this  amendment,  or  any 
amendment,  or  any  piece  of  legislation 
should  we  indicate  to  the  President 
that  he  has  the  right  to  give  up  the 
command — command  as  distinguished 
from  operational  tactical  control — of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Command  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  can  never  be 
given  to  an  officer  who  is  not  subject 
to  the  command  of  our  President,  that 
is,  a  foreign  officer,  because  to  do  so 
would  in  effect  remove  those  forces 
from  the  command  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  constitutional 
officer  who  has,  and  who  must  main- 
tain, the  authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  command  over  our  troops  at  all 


times.  But  this  amendment  simply 
says  that  he  should  consult  with  the 
Congress  if  he  proposes  to  assign  our 
forces  to  the  operational  control  of  a 
foreign  officer. 

But  the  operative  words  in  my  judg- 
ment are  "before  placing  combat  forces 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  the  operational  control  of 
a  foreign  commander."  And  likewise  he 
should  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
within  48  hours  after  placing  combat 
forces  under  foreign  command,  a  very 
timely  period  given  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

Do  I  understand  from  the  Presiding 
Officer  that  the  time  has  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  25  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  just  simply  conclude 
that  this  amendment,  in  my  judgment, 
reaches  in  and  tries  to  establish  an  ap- 
proach in  an  area  of  shared  powers  of 
the  Congress  and  executive  branch,  so 
we  can  speak  with  one  voice  when  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
their  lives  and  their  safety  are  at  risk. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  take  all  the  time  on  this 
side.  If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  de- 
sires to  be  heard,  I  do  want  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. If  it  is  all  right  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak  to  the 
Nunn-Wamer  amendment  restricting 
the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  operations.  I 
agree  with  the  sponsoring  Senators  of 
the  Nickles-Cochran  amendment  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  a.^>k  questions  and  be  satisfied  with 
the  replies  it  receives  from  our  Presi- 
dent. 

However,  I  believe  now — when  pas- 
sions are  enflamed  by  tradegy  in  Soma- 
lia or  the  hatred  in  Haiti— is  not  the 
time  to  attempt  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  rights  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

May  I  add  that  the  United  States  has 
a  long  history  of  attaching  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  to  units  under  foreign  com- 
mand. We  did  it  in  1900  in  connection 
with  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  in  World  War 
I.  in  World  War  II,  in  NATO  since  1950, 
and  during  Desert  Storm  in  1991.  And 
not  once  did  the  Congress  demand  to 
second  guess  the  decisions  of  the  Presi- 
dents that  made  those  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  during  World  War  n,  I 
served  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  on  con- 
voy duty  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Such 
convoys  were   often   under  British  or 
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Canadian  commodores.   At   that  early     made  available  only  in  accordance  with 
stage  in  my  career,  the  nationality  of    a  special  agreement  that  would  be  sub 


our  commodore  was  a  matter  of  inter- 
est only  to  those  well  above  my  pay 
grade. 

Later,  on  duty  with  the  allied  mili- 
tary government  in  Italy,  we  often 
served  interchangeably  with  and  under 
British  officers.  It  worked  just  fine,  as 
it  should  in  a  truly  effective  military 
alliance. 

The  question  should  not  be  framed  in 
terms  of  the  nationality  of  a  com- 
mander or  of  the  organizational  frame- 
work in  which  U.S.  forces  are  operating 
but  rather  the  competence  of  the  com- 
mander and  the  soundness  of  the  over- 
all mission  to  which  a  U.S.  President 
contemplates  jissigning  U.S.  forces.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  bizarre  that  the 
Nickles-Cochran  amendment  would 
permit  United  States  forces  to  serve 
under  a  British  general  in  a  NATO  con- 
text, but  would  prohibit  such  service 
under  that  same  general  in  a  U.N.  oper- 
ation. That  does  not  make  sense. 

Moreover,  implicit  in  this  amend- 
ment is  an  assumption  that  it  will 
never  be  possible  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  get  its  act  together  on  peace- 
keeping. I  do  not  accept  that.  There 
are  deficiencies  in  the  United  Nation's 
current  organization  for  peacekeeping, 
and  the  Clinton  administration  is  play- 
ing a  leading  role  in  correcting  those 
deficiencies,  which.  I  might  add.  have 
only  become  apparent  as  demands  for 
peacekeeping  operations  have  over- 
whelmed the  United  Nations.  I  would 
agree.  that  under  current  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  be  very  wary 
about  placing  U.S.  forces  under  foreign 
command  in  a  U.N.  operation,  but  that 
should  not  mean  that  it  could  never 
even  be  contemplated  as  would  be  the 
case  under  the  Nickles-Cochran  amend- 
ment. 

It  appears  that  this  amendment  arose 
as  a  result  of  the  disastrous  operation 
mounted  by  U.S.  forces  on  October  3  in 
Mogadishu  to  capture  leaders  of 
Aideed's  militia.  Yet.  because  that  op- 
eration was  a  totally  U.S.  decision  and 
was  carried  out  by  U.S.  commanders, 
the  Nickles-C«ehran  amendment  would 
not  haye-«tJplied  Jf  it  had  been  in  effect 


ject  to  ratification  by  the  States  pro- 
viding forces.  Thus,  there  will  be  a  role 
for  the  Senate  in  shaping  the  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  command  and 
control  of  U.S.  forces.  In  addition,  as  a 
permanent  member  of  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council,  the  United  States  can 
veto  any  peacekeeping  operation  in- 
volving U.S.  forces  which  the  President 
considers  inappropriate.  So  I  believe 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  safe- 
guards associated  with  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  a  standing  U.N.  force.  But  it  is 
clear  that  a  lot  of  work  must  be  done 
on  U.N.  peacekeeping  arrangements  be- 
fore we  are  ready  to  contemplate  the 
creation  of  a  standing  force  under  arti- 
cle 43. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  amendment 
comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
During  the  12  years  of  Republican  con- 
trol of  the  White  House.  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  stoutly  op- 
(Kised  congressional  micromanagement 
and  defended  the  Presidents  preroga- 
tives as  Commander  in  Chief.  Yet.  here 
we  have  a  Republican  amendment  that 
would  tell  the  President  in  an  unprece- 
dented manner  that  he  could  not  de- 
ploy U.S.  forces  under  certain  condi- 
tions, even  if  the  President,  acting  on 
professional  military  advice,  believes 
that  those  conditions  are  optional  for 
the  furtherance  of  U.S.  national  inter- 
ests. That  simply  does  not  make  any 
sense  and  reflects  an  unhealthy  dis- 
trust of  this  Presidents,  or  any  future 
Presidents,  capacity  to  make  sound 
military  decisions. 

Before  taking  an  action  which  would 
unduly  constrain  the  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  our  responsibility  to  consider 
fully  the  implications  of  that  action. 
Hearings  should  be  held,  legislation 
thoughtfully  considered  and  fully  de- 
bated before  we  attempt  any  step  that 
might  be  construed  as  unwisely  limit- 
ing the  President's  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional authority.  In  addition, 
when  the  President  is  in  the  midst  of 
evaluating  our  policy  toward  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  and  is  sup- 
porting reforms  of  the  United  Nations, 
it  is  again  not  the  time  to  attempt  to 


I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Georgia  sits 
down.  I  know  that  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  amendment  that  I  offered  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Cochran 
and  others  prohibited  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Na- 
tions standing  Armed  Forces.  Does  his 
sense  of  the  Senate  also  state  opposi- 
tion to  the  United  States  participating 
in  the  standing  United  Nations  force? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  I  think  he  makes  a 
very  good  point  on  that.  We  incor- 
porated in  this  Nunn-Wamer  resolution 
a  finding,  a  congressional  finding.  I 
will  not  take  the  Senator's  time  to 
read  it,  but  it  is  No.  6  which  basically 
recites  the  existing  law  that  was 
passed  in  1945  saying  that  if  there  is 
any  assignment  of  U.S.  forces  by  the 
President  to  a  United  Nations  standing 
force,  U.S.  forces  committed  to  the 
U.N.  on  a  standing  basis,  it  can  only  be 
done  pursuant  to  the  statutory  require- 
ment, legal  requirement;  that  Congress 
itself  approve  that.  So  it  is  a  provision 
of  the  law. 

The  Senator  is  entirely  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  this  has  to  be  done 
with  approval  of  Congress. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  response.  I 
also  have  read  the  section  6  where  it 
talks  about  U.N.  forces  available  on 
any  special  agreement  negotiated  by 
the  President  and  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  that  making  units  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  available  on  call  to  the 
United  Nations  must  be  approved  by 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  United  Na- 
tions participation  which  was  enacted 
into  law  in  1945.  That  is  not  nearly  as 
strong  as  the  language  that  I  have  that 
says  no  funds  to  be  used  to  fund  the 
United  States  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  standing  army,  looking 
for  some  mission  to  solve  or  some  fire 
to  put  out. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  statement 
that  he  believes  that  it  means  that 
they  would  have  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress. I  am  looking  at  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, article  43,  and  it  does  state  that 
the  agreement  shall  be  negotiated  as 
soon  as  possible  and  with  the  initiative 


prior  to  October^3.  Contrary  to  some     tie  his  hands  through  legislative  action     of  the  Security  Council,  they  shall  be 


public  perceptions.  United  States  com- 
bat forces  in  Somalia  are  not  under 
U.N.  command,  they  are  under  United 
States  command. 

Second,  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment have  expressed  concern  about  the 
possibility  of  the  creation  of  a  standing 
U.N.  military  force,  including  U.S. 
units,  that  could  be  dispatched  at  a 
moment's  notice  by  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  to  put  out  fires  anyplace  in  the 
world  without  U.S.  approval.  That  is  an 
unfounded  concern. 

It  is  true  that  under  article  43  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  it  is  contemplated  that 
U.N.  members  should  make  available 
armed  forces  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.    But    these    forces    would    be 


as  this  amendment  would  do. 

Today,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  at  which  senior 
State  and  Defense  Department  officials 
testified  concerning  our  policy  toward 
Somalia.  Tomorrow,  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Madeleine 
Albright,  will  testify  concerning  Soma- 
lia and  United  Nations  peacekeeping. 
Other  hearings  will  follow. 

The  issue  of  the  role  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  in  making  war  is  too 
central  to  our  system  to  be  tampered 
with  after  a  few  brief  hours  of  debate. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
Nickles-Cochran  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


concluded  between  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council  and  groups  of  mem- 
bers and  shall  be  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  signatory  states  in  accordance 
with  the  respective  constitutional 
press. 

That  is  a  little  less  than  clear.  I 
might  mention  that  our  language  is 
very  clear.  It  says  the  United  States 
shall  not  participate  in  a  standing 
United  Nations  armed  force.  I  like  the 
clarity  of  our  language,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia believes — I  am  not  sure  that  others 
would  take  that  same  result. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  10  seconds  for  fur- 
ther clarification? 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
also  would  take  a  look  at  section  287(d) 
of  title  22  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  says  the  President  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  a  special  agreement  or 
agreements  with  the  Security  Council 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  by  appropriate  act  or 
joint  resolution. 

That  is  what  I  was  referring  to.  So 
that  is  I  think,  in  addition  to  the  para- 
grihph  that  the  Senator  read.  It  makes 
it  very  clear. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's comments. 

Madam  President,  I  am  looking  at 
the  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution 
proposed  by  my  good  friend  from  Geor- 
gia and  my  good  friend  from  Virginia. 
I  read  through  it.  I  see  that  it  does  not 
do  much.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  to 
vote  against  it.  But  I  am  not  excited 
about  voting  for  it. 

It  says  the  President  should  consult 
with  Congress  before  placing  combat 
forces.  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  under  operational  control  of 
foreign  commanders  other  than  NATO. 

That  is  logical. 

It  also  says  the  President  should  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Congress  within  48 
hours.  I  might  mention,  which  is  after 
placing  U.S.  combat  forces  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  operational  control  of  foreign 
commanders:  even  tighter  than  the 
language  that  I  have,  but  it  is  a  should 
report;  it  is  a  sense  of  the  Congress. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  sense  of  Congress  has  no  legal  or 
binding  inyjact. 

I  know  for  some  of  our  colleagues 
this  is  good  cover.  I  know  that  they 
will  say  that  they  voted  for  this  sense 
of  the  Congress  and  because  they  want- 
ed to  restrict  the  United  States  or  have 
some  limitation  on  the  United  States 
from  participation  in  United  Nations 
operations  under  foreign  control,  this 
amendment  does  not  do  it.  This  joint 
sense  of  Congress  does  not  do  it.  It  says 
the  Congress  needs  to  report,  or  the 
President  needs  to  rep>ort  to  Congress, 
but  it  does  not  prohibit.  No  President 
of  the  United  States  going  all  the  way 
back  to  1945.  has  placed  US.  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, under  foreign  command.  That 
has  not  happened.  We  did  not  do  it  in 
Korea;  we  did  not  do  it  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

We  had  successful  participation  in 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  and 
those  are  allowed  under  our  amend- 
ment. For  some  people  to  say  that  our 
amendment  is  a  draconian  exercise  and 
radically  undermines  the  United  Na- 
tions, they  have  not  read  our  amend- 
ment. Our  amendment  allows  logistics. 
our  amendment  allows  humanitarian, 
our  amendment  allows  medical,  and,  it 
allows  United  States  participation  in 
peacekeeping  forces. 

Where  our  amendment  draws  the  line 
is  it  says  the  United  States  should  not 


participate  in  combat  role  under  the 
auspices  or  control  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  foreign  command  because 
that  leaves  the  President  of  the  United 
States  out.  Some  people  stated,  well, 
the  amendment  offered  by  myself.  Sen- 
ator Cochran,  and  others  undermines 
the  President.  It  reasserts  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  responsibility  as 
Commander  in  Chief  just  as  it  recon- 
firms the  Congress  responsibility. 

If  you  read  the  Constitution  and  the 
authority  granted  to  Congress  to  make 
and  declare  war,  and  to  support  the  ar- 
mies and  the  navy,  that  is  congres- 
sional authority.  That  should  not  be 
delegated  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
we  should  not  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  command  of 
our  troops  combat  situations. 

The  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral stated  concerning  Bosnia  that  he 
would  set  the  targets.  If  there  is  going 
to  be  bombing,  he  would  set  the  tar- 
gets. The  United  Nations  would  set  the 
targets,  not  the  NATO  commanders. 

I  might  just  mention  that  the  nomi- 
nee for  NATO  commander.  General 
Joulwan,  mentioned  for  military  mat- 
ters I  think  the  United  Nations  can 
make  the  political  decisions  and  has 
the  political  authority.  But  for  the 
operational  part  of  it.  the  military  part 
of  it,  that  needs  to  be  under  a  very 
clear  chain  of  command,  and  that 
should  be  NATO. 
I  agree  with  the  general's  statement. 
Under  my  amendment,  we  allow  for 
NATO  operations.  We  allow  for  joint 
operation  operations.  We  allow  for  bi- 
lateral operations.  What  we  would 
place  some  restriction  on  would  be  the 
fact  of,  basically,  advocating  respon- 
sibility and  authority  to  the  United 
Nations  under  foreign  command,  leav- 
ing U.S.  forces  and  commanders  out  of 
the  chain  of  command.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  be  delegated 
control  of  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   COCHRAN.    May   I   inquire   how 
much  time  remains  for  the  proponents? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    There 
are  12  minutes  12  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Let  me  just  elaborate  on  the  point, 
so  eloquently  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  that 
we  are  not  just  talking  about  the  Pres- 
idential powers  here  and  how  to  define 
those  in  a  way  that  protects  his  respon- 
sibilities and  reinforces  them  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  We  are  also  acknowledging  and 
reaffirming  that  Congress  has  a  very 
important  constitutional  role.  The 
Senator  mentioned  the  powers  enumer- 
ated in  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
Let  me  just  recite  a  few  of  those  to  il- 
lustrate how  important  a  role  the  Con- 
gress has  in  the  view  of  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution: 


To  declare  war;  to  raise  and  support  Ar- 
mies; to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy;  to 
make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  Forces;  to  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the 
Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrection  and 
repel  invasions;  to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  Militia,  and  for 
governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Service  of  the  United  States. 

The  point  is  that  the  Congress  has  a 
very  important  constitutional  role  and 
responsibility  when  it  relates  to  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to 
combat  and  to  the  supervision  of  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  our  Armed 
Forces.  And  to  simply  say  that  it  is 
going  to  be  too  much  trouble,  or  it 
might  be  cumbersome  for  us  to  under- 
take to  review  executive  decisions  in 
this  area,  is  wrong.  It  is  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility,  and  the  Senate, 
this  year,  has  led  the  way  for  the  Con- 
gress in  respect  of  certain  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  armed  serv- 
ices, under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  to  help  ensure  that 
the  role  of  Congress  is  acknowledged 
and  is  taken  into  account  and  the 
views  of  Members  of  Congress  are  made 
a  part  of  the  decisionmaking  process. 
That  is  all  this  amendment  suggests. 
As  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  before 
the  President  makes  a  unilateral  deci- 
sion to  send  troops  of  the  United 
States  to  a  standing  army  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  he  must  seek  and  obtain 
congressional  approval.  That  is  what 
the  law  said  back  in  1945,  and  all  this 
amendment  says  is  that  no  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  should  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  limitation  on 
the  use  of  appropriated  dollars  in  this 
bill  for  this  fiscal  year.  It  is  a  state- 
ment that  the  Congress  has  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  that  the  Congress  has  a  role 
to  play  in  this  decisionmaking  process; 
it  is  a  reaffirmation  of  legislative  pow- 
ers and  responsibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  ought 
to  go  on  record  as  saying  we  agree  with 
this  amendment,  we  agree  with  the 
limitation  on  the  use  of  these  funds.  I 
am  very  happy  that  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  are 
cosponsoring  the  alternative  that  will 
be  offered,  I  am  advised,  have  come  to 
the  floor  and  debated  this  issue,  be- 
cause it  illustrates  how  important  it  is 
to  all  of  us  here  in  the  Senate,  not  just 
to  Appropriations  Committee  mem- 
bers, who  worry  about  the  possibility 
of  a  change  in  policy  without  proper 
consultation  and  involvement  of  the 
Congress  in  making  these  decisions. 
That  is  what  we  should  insist  upon. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  says  will 
be  the  case,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  it. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve  we  just  have   4   minutes  left.   I 
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would  be  glad  to  yield.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  want  to  conclude 
this  earlier? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote.  1  do  not  know  what  the 
arrangements  are  with  the  leadership. 
The  managers  of  the  bill  may  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  subject.  I  know  of  no 
other  Senators  who  have  not  spoken 
who  wish  to  speak.  We  have  debated 
this  for  about  3  days  now.  so  we  have 
said  about  all  that  could  be  said. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  been  told  that  they 
prefer  that  we  use  all  of  the  time.  So 
somebody  may  have  to  repeat  some- 
thing said  previously. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Let  me  pose  a  ques- 
tion to  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi. We  have  had  a  colloquy  on  this 
now  for  some  2  days. 

Let  us  say  it  is  December,  the  Con- 
gress is  home,  and  suddenly  a  call 
comes  from  the  United  Nations  that  we 
need  some  United  States  troops  to  go 
into  a  combat  situation;  the  Congress 
is  at  home  and  the  President  says,  all 
right.  I  can  send  them.  But  then  the 
United  Nations  says.  France,  send 
yours  and  Great  Britain,  send  yours. 
Pakistan,  send  yours,  and  others;  and 
suddenly  a  force  comes  in.  and  there  is 
in  this  amendment  the  power  for  the 
Congress  to  jerk  out  those  forces  in  30 
days,  assuming  we  would  come  back 
sometime— usually  we  are  not  here 
until  late  January.  So  my  point  is.  how 
can  a  successful  coalition  of  the  United 
Nations  be  put  together,  possibly  under 
the  leadership  of  a  U.S.  President,  with 
this  sort  of  Damocles  hanging  over  the 
head  of  the  whole  operation  with  a  pe- 
riod of  such  short  duration  that  the 
Congress  couldn't  return  and  assemble 
and  vote  an  authorization  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation? I  ask  that  of  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  Madam  President,  we 
have  discussed  all  of  the  possible  rami- 
fications of  this  amendment  over  a  2- 
day  period.  This  amendment  is  not  a 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  any  con- 
stitutional powers  that  the  President 
may  have.  It  is  a  limitation  on  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  in  this  bill,  so 
that  he  cannot  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  authority  over  U.S.  troops  or 
assign  U.S.  troops  to  a  permanent 
standing  army  of  the  United  Nations 
without  the  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  is  all  the  amendment  does. 
To  ask  questions  about  all  these 
speculative  and  possible  situations  on 
the  30  days  and  all  of  the  rest  abso- 
lutely misses  the  point  of  the  amend 
ment  and  distorts  the  true  intent  of 
the  authors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  was  given  2  minutes 
and  that  has  expired. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,    notwithstanding    the    fact 


that  I  oppose  his  amendment,  be  the 
southern  gentleman  he  always  is  and 
yield  me  2  minutes? 
Mr.   COCHRAN.    I  will   yield  to   the 

Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Madam  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
raising  a  serious  issue  of  principle  re- 
garding the  deployment  of  U.S.  combat 
fore  63 

For  12  years.  I  and  others  have  been 
trying  to  get  my  Republican  colleagues 
to  recognize  that  the  Constitution 
grants  Congress  exclusive  power  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  force. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  has  taken 
this  long— but  I  am  not  one  to  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma— in  principle— is 
on  the  mark.  Congress  should  be  in  on 
any  decision  to  deploy  U.S.  forces  in  an 
area  where  they  may  face  hostilities. 

But  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  flawed  in  at 
least  two  respects. 

First,  as  judges  might  say.  the 
amendment  is  underinclusive.  because 
it  addresses  only  the  discrete  question 
of  placing  U.S.  forces  under  U.N.  com- 
mand. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  in- 
deed concerned  about  a  congressional 
voice  in  decisions  about  the  use  of 
force— and  I  share  his  concern— then  we 
ought  to  address  such  a  fundamental 
question  in  a  more  comprehensive 
manner. 

And  that  would  not  be  with  a  hastily 
drafted,  ad  hoc  amendment  to  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  but  with  a  thorough 
review  and  revision  of  the  war  powers 
resolution. 

Such  a  review  was  undertaken  in  1988 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
when  I  chaired  a  special  subcommittee 
on  war  powers. 

At  that  time.  I  drafted  a  bill— enti- 
tled the  "Use  of  Force  Act"— to  provide 
a  new  framework  for  executive-legisla- 
tive decisions  on  the  use  of  force. 

I  am  now  reviewing  that  draft,  and 
will  soon  introduce  it  in  the  Senate. 

Second,  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  fails— again  using 
the  lexicon  of  judges— insofar  ais  it  is 
overinclusive.  That  is.  it  sweeps  far  too 
broadly— limiting  the  President's 
power  even  to  deploy  combat  forces, 
even  in  situations  where  hostilities 
may  not  be  imminent. 

Even  those  of  us  who  are  strong  de- 
fenders of  the  congressional  war  power 
are  not  willing  to  circumscribe  the 
President's  powers  in  such  a  drastic 
manner. 

So,  I  welcome  the  initiative  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  But  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  he  is  going 
about  it  in  the  wrong  way. 

A  thorough  and  comprehensive  na- 
tional debate  is  required  about  the 
most  solemn  decision  a  Nation  can 
make— the  decision  to  place  forces  in 
harm's  way. 


Congress  should  move  promptly  to 
consider  a  revision  of  the  war  powers 
resolution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  me  the  time.  I  hope  I  was 
not  too  strenuous  in  my  opposition, 
but  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  body  gets 
about  the  business  about  which  we 
have  been  trying  to  attract  attention 
for  the  past  5  years.  The  Senators  got 
the  administration's  attention  now. 
and  Republicans  are  focused  on  it  as 
well  as  Democrats.  We  should  craft  a 
new  structural  framework  for  the  use 
of  force  in  this  post-cold-war  era.  It  is 
doable.  Everybody  seems  ready,  and  I 
think  we  can  get  under  way  in  doing 
that  in  committees. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President,  let 
me  inquire  about  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  4 
minutes  44  seconds. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  made  a  strong  and  per- 
suasive argument. 

In  response  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  who  inquired  about 
what  if  the  time  of  30  days  expires  and 
Congress  has  not  acted  on  a  resolution 
as  contemplated  in  the  Nickles-Coch- 
ran  amendment,  would  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  U.S.  troops  be  re- 
quired to  withdraw  forces? 

The  answer  is.  no.  they  would  not  be 
required  to  withdraw  forces. 

The  hypothetical  question  is  another 
example  of  the  confusion  that  has  re- 
sulted in  comparing  this  amendment 
with  the  war  powers  resolution.  Under 
the  war  powers  resolution,  there  is  a 
specific  responsibility  of  the  President 
to  withdraw  forces  if  permission  has 
not  been  granted  to  deploy  those  forces 
under  the  circumstances  contemplated 
in  the  resolution  within  a  60-day  pe- 
riod. Thirty  additional  days  can  be 
granted  under  some  circumstances,  but 
unless  the  Congress  acts,  the  Executive 
has  to  withdraw  forces. 

That  is  not  the  case  in  this  amend- 
ment. None  of  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  President  are  restricted  or 
impinged  by  the  language  of  this 
amendment.  The  intent  of  the  authors 
is  to  limit  the  use  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  bill  to  deploy  troops  as 
a  part  of  a  standing  army  of  the  United 
Nations  or  to  deploy  troops  to  a  United 
Nations  command  without  the  prior 
authorization  of  the  Congress  if  it  is  a 
combat  force  and  it  is  contemplated 
that  military  action  and  combat  activ- 
ity will  be  involved. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  elect 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  understand  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  President  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  armed  services. 
They  do  not  contemplate  that  U.S. 
armed  services  can  be  deployed   to  a 
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United  Nations  command  where  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions exercises  the  same  power  and  is 
responsible  for  the  lives  and  well-being 
of  U.S.  armed  forces  just  as  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  a  clear  disappointment 
and  fly  in  the  face  of  constitutional 
principles  if  we  did  not  assert  this  fact 
now.  since  this  alternative  is  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  administration  and  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  established  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  The  policy 
contemplated  by  the  administration 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  clear 
language  of  this  amendment  on  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  in  this  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  time 
that  is  remaining  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Senator  NiCK- 
LES. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  17  seconds. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining on  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  eighteen  seconds. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President, 
one,  I  wish  to  thank  the  colleague  from 
Mississippi  for  his  leadership  in  this 
amendment  as  well  as  the  other  dozen 
or  more  Senators  who  cosponsored  it. 

I  remember  not  too  long  ago  Senator 
Byrd  raised  an  amendment  dealing 
with  Somalia.  He  raised  several  con- 
cerns about  the  Somali  operation,  and 
his  amendment  was  legislative  lan- 
guage on  the  authorization  bill. 

I  also  remember  the  leadership  work- 
ing hard  to  dissuade  him  from  offering 
that  amendment,  and  ultimately  he 
ended  up  with  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution. 

Madam  President.  I  have  regretted 
that  we  did  not  vote  on  Senator  Byrds 
original  language.  It  might  have  saved 
some  lives. 

The  language  that  we  are  offering 
today  by  myself  and  others  is  language 
that  says  we  will  not  commit  U.S.  com- 
bat troops  under  foreign  command.  We 
should  retain  that  command.  No  U.S. 
President  has  ever  committed  U.S. 
troops  to  the  United  Nations  operation 
under  foreign  command.  That  has 
never  happened,  and  for  good  reason — 
so  we  would  maintain  a  chain  of  com- 
mand, so  we  would  maintain  control, 
so  we  would  maintain  accountability 
and  responsibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  14  seconds. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  this 
has  been  a  good  debate.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  believe  out  of 
this  is  going  to  come  a  clear  under- 
standing by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
expectations  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and,  I  think,  the  expec- 
tations of  the  American  people. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment because  it  contains  a  confusion 
between  tactical  and  operational  con- 
trol and  because  it  gets  Congress  into 
the  business  of  micromanaging  com- 
mand structure. 

I  would  have  to  add.  I  think,  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  given  a  flashing 
warning  light  as  to  the  commitment  of 
U.S.  forces,  particularly  commitment 
of  U.S.  forces  under  foreign  command. 

Madam  President.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  in  the  executive  branch 
will  take  due  note  of  this  debate. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  relating  a  lit- 
tle history.  I  will  not  go  back  as  far  as 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to 
Roman  times,  that  he  knows  so  well. 

In  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  that  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  beginning  of  this 
country.  Gen.  George  Washington  was 
in  operational  control  of  American 
troops.  He  was  battling  General  Corn- 
wallis.  the  British  commander.  The 
British  commander  was  under  a  great 
siege.  Washington  felt  Comwallis  was 
about  to  break  out  of  that  siege  with 
cavalry.  He  called  on  a  general  by  the 
name  of  General  Rochambeau.  the 
French  commander,  to  help  him  keep 
Comwallis  from  breaking  out.  George 
Washington  assigned  U.S.  troops  to 
General  Rochambeau's  tactical  con- 
trol. He  assigned  U.S.  troops  to  Gen- 
eral Rochambeau.  General  Comwallis 
was  defeated,  and  this  country  was 
started. 

Madam  President,  200  years  later  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  war  the  United  States 
assigned  certain  forces  from  the  82d 
Airborne  under  the  tactical  control  of 
the  French  11th  Light  Infantry,  and 
their  objective  in  that  war  was  called 
Objective  Rochambeau.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  14th  Street  Bridge  here  is 
named  the  Rochambeau  Bridge. 

So  I  think  that  little  bit  of  history 
tells  us  about  the  importance  of  work- 
ing with  allies  as  well  as  the  caution 
that  has  already  been  expressed. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
has  undertaken  many  successful  peace- 
keeping operations.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  not.  however,  politically,  orga- 
nizationally, and  technically  suited  to 
conduct  combat  operations.  Neither  is 
the  U.S.  Congress.  The  Nickles  amend- 
ment would  have  us  choose  between  an 
understaffed,  overloaded  international 
bureaucracy  and  congressional  micro- 
management  of  command  and  control 
decisions.  Mr.  President,  there  has  to 
be  a  better  choice. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  United 
States  has  a  long  history  of  placing  its 
troops  under  foreign  command— and  for 


good  political  and  operational  reasons. 
And  parenthetically  I  might  add  that 
there  have  been  many  occasions  when 
foreign  forces  have  been  placed  under 
U.S.  command. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  cen- 
tury there  have  been  many  cases  of 
U.S.  forces  serving  under  foreign  com- 
mand. During  the  Boxer  Rebellion  of 
1900,  2.000  American  soldiers  and  ma- 
rines served  under  a  British,  and  later, 
a  German  commander.  During  World 
War  I's  critical  last  6  months  all  2,000 
United  States  troops  in  France  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  French 
Field  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch.  During 
World  War  II,  United  States  forces  in 
Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
China-Burma-India  theater  served 
under  British  field  marshals,  one  of 
whom  also  commanded  United  States 
ground  forces  during  the  Normandy  in- 
vasion. In  NATO.  United  States  forces 
have  for  decades  served  routinely  under 
German.  British,  and  other  European 
command.  And  since  last  year  a  Korean 
general  has  commanded  United  States 
forces  in  South  Korea. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  there  is  a 
difference  between  alliance  commands 
where  training  and  planning  have  been 
coordinated,  and  instances  where  this 
type  of  advanced  work  has  not  been 
done.  These  differences  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  before  U.S.  forces 
can  be  placed  under  any  foreign  com- 
mander. 

During  General  Shalikashvilli's  con- 
firmation hearing  to  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  month, 
he  addressed  the  issue  of  foreign  com- 
mand of  U.S.  troops.  After  declaring 
that  the  United  States  must  work  with 
allies  and  that  means  sometimes  plac- 
ing U.S.  forces  under  foreign  command. 
General  Shalikashvili  went  on  to  say 
that: 

I  think  the  issue  for  the  United  States  is 
not  so  much  *  *  *  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  have  Americans  serving  under 
foreign  commanders.  It  is  rather  that  we 
should  reserve  the  right,  it  seems  to  me.  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  to  decide  whether  we 
should  get  involved  in  any  particular  oper- 
ations. And  one  of  those  considerations 
should  be  just  how  robust  the  command  and 
control  arrangement  is.  and  even  who  the 
commander  is.  whether  we  in  fact  consider 
that  commander  to  be  competent  to  lead  our 
soldiers  in  that  particular  operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  General 
Shalikashvili  has  got  it  just  right.  He 
is  focused  on  the  real  issues,  namely, 
the  effectiveness  of  command  relation- 
ships— be  they  United  Nations,  NATO, 
or  otherwise,  and  the  competency  of  a 
particular  foreign  commander  to  lead 
our  soldiers  in  a  specific  operation— be 
that  commander  United  Nations, 
NATO,  or  otherwise.  This  is  a  judg- 
ment for  the  President  and  his  military 
advisors  to  make — not  the  Congress. 

Members  of  Congress  are  justly  con- 
cerned about  this  issue  because  of  re- 
cent events  in  Somalia.  The  issue  of 
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foreign  command,  however,  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  decimation  of  a 
United  States  Army  Flanger  company 
in  Somalia  last  October  3;  indeed,  but 
for  the  assistance  of  foreign  forces,  our 
losses  would  have  been  greater  Most 
people  don't  realize  that  on  October  3, 
all  United  States  forces  involved  in  the 
events  of  that  day  where  under  the 
combatant  command  of  General  Hoar, 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  United  States 
Central  Command,  in  Tampa.  Florida, 
and  under  the  operational  and  tactical 
control  of  United  States  commanders 
on  the  ground  in  Somalia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, had  the  Nickles  amendment  been 
in  force,  fl  would  not  have  made  one 
iota's  difference  with  respect  to  the 
events  of  October  3. 

Moreover.  I  don't  think  we  should 
derogate  non-American  officers  serving 
under  U.N.  auspices  by  passing  an 
amendment  that  implicitly  presumes 
that  they  might  not  be  militarily  com- 
petent. As  a  nation  we  have  had  our 
own  fair  share  of  military  commanders 
who  have  performed  poorly.  On  that 
fateful  day  at  the  Little  Bighorn.  I'm 
sure  the  men  of  the  7th  Cavalry  had 
wished  they  had  been  led  by  a  for- 
eigner—or even  a  friendly  native  Amer- 
ican. I'm  also  sure  that  Lincoln  would 
have  welcomed  a  Prussian  almost  any 
Prussian  general  to  command  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  first  3 
years  of  the  Civil  War 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  a  constitu- 
tional expert,  and  I  am  sure  that  there 
would  be  differences  among  the  experts 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Nick- 
les amendment.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  the  President,  when  acting  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  should  be  able  to 
make  the  decision  as  to  the  best  com- 
mand arrangements  for  U.S.  forces. 
And  I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
have  the  affirmative  responsibility  to 
overturn  the  President's  decision  if 
they  believe  that  he  is  acting  irrespon- 
sibly. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  able  to  overturn  the 
President's  decision  in  this  case  by  in- 
action. That  is  the  situation  that  we 
have  under  the  war  powers  resolution 
and  that  is  why  all  US.  Presidents  of 
both  parties  have  found  a  way  to  avoid 
actuating  the  war  powers  resolution 

Additionally,  and  to  compound  the 
problem,  the  Nickles  amendment  not 
only  would  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the 
President's  decision  on  this  matter  by 
congressional  inaction,  but  it  also  has 
no  expedited  procedures  for  consider- 
ation of  an  authorizing  resolution. 
That  means  that  a  small  minority  of 
Senators  could  block  consideration  of 
an  authorizing  resolution  by  a  fili- 
buster. The  Nickles  amendment  also 
would  result  In  overturning  a  Presi- 
dential decision  if  the  Congress  was  not 
in  session  and  thus  unable  to  address 
this  issue  within  30  days. 

Finally.  I  want  to  make  a  point  simi- 
lar to  that  I  made  during  the  floor  de- 
bate last  week  on  the  Somalia  amend- 
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ments.  The  United  States  must  work 
closely  with  its  allies,  both  those  with 
whom  we  have  multilateral  or  bilateral 
security  agreements  and  those  with 
whom  we  routinely  cooperate.  The 
United  States  can  not  and  should  not 
always  have  the  preponderance  of 
forces  in  a  military  operation.  In  those 
insUnces  when  we  do.  I  believe  we 
should  insist  on  a  US.  commander.  But 
when  we  do  not  have  the  preponderance 
of  forces.  I  believe  that  we  should  care- 
fully consider  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
taking  into  account  all  of  the  factors, 
including,  as  General  Shalikashvili  has 
noted,  how  robust  the  command  and 
control  arrangements  are  and  the  com- 
petence of  a  foreign  commander  to  lead 
U.S.  forces  in  a  particular  operation. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  be  the  only 
world's  superpower.  But  surely  we 
don't  want  to  be  the  world's  only  po- 
liceman. We  still  need  allies  and  we 
can  not  afford  to  tell  our  allies  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  their 
commanders  can  not  lead  our  forces. 
Moreover,  if  we  start  down  the  road  of 
refusing  to  place  our  forces  under  for- 
eign command— and  I  believe  that  the 
Nickles  amendment  is  but  the  first 
step  in  a  broader  agenda,  then  we  can 
expect  allies  in  the  future  to  refuse  to 
place  their  forces  under  American  com- 
mand. This,  in  turn,  could  torpedo  ef- 
fective multinational  military  oper- 
ations involving  the  United  States.  Our 
calls  for  military  partners  will  be  ig- 
nored, and  we  will  have  to  go  it  alone — 
assuming  more  and  more  the  burden  of 
policeman. 

NO  U.S.  TROOPS  UNDER  U.N.  COMMAND 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  Amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles]. 

Traditionally,  this  Nation  has  sent 
troops  into  harm's  way  overseas  only 
when  two  situations  pertained;  first, 
when  direct  U.S.  Interests  were  under 
threat  and.  second,  when  those  troops 
could  be  placed  under  fully  qualified 
commanders.  I  believe  that  this  Nation 
would  be  well  advised  to  abide  by  those 
two  conditions  and  this  belief  has  im- 
pelled me  to  cosponsor  the  Nickles 
amendment. 

If  U.S.  troops  are  to  be  sent  abroad  at 
the  behest  of  the  U.N.,  how  are  we  to 
guarantee  that  those  troops  are  being 
called  upon  to  defend  U.S.  Interests? 
The  United  Nations  is,  by  its  own  de- 
scription, a  unlversallst  institution— 
the  entire  world  lies  within  Its  sphere 
of  Interest.  Conflict,  political  disloca- 
tion, starvation  anywhere  in  the  world 
comes  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations.  Now  the  United  States  has  In- 
terests around  the  world,  interests  re- 
lating to  our  security  and  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  but  those  interests 
are  by  no  means  universal.  Some  areas 
of  the  globe  are  vital  for  our  national 
security:  other  regions  are  of  virtually 
no  relevance  to  us  at  all.  In  short,  the 


Interests  of  the  United  Nations  cannot 
and  should  not  be  directly  equated 
with  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  which  faces  us  today 
is— are  we  going  to  allow  U.S.  troops  to 
be  sent  abroad  to  defend  U.N.  interests 
or  are  we  going  to  maintain  our  tradi- 
tional policy  and  use  our  forces  only 
for  the  defense  of  U.S.  interests?  Or.  to 
put  it  more  directly  and  brutally,  how 
many  of  us  are  willing  to  pick  up  the 
telephone  and  commiserate  the  parents 
of  a  dead  U.S.  serviceman  knowing 
that  we  cannot  tell  them  that  their  son 
died  in  defense  of  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  no  role  to  play  In  establish- 
ing security  In  the  post-cold-wa  world. 
To  the  contrary,  the  United  Nations 
must  continue  to  function  as  the  cru- 
cial international  forum  in  which  coa- 
litions can  be  formed  to  confront  re- 
gional aggression,  just  as  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration used  the  United  Nations 
to  bring  together  the  coalition  of  na- 
tions which  liberated  Kuwait  That  co- 
alition went  into  battle  under  the  aegis 
of  the  United  Nations  and  I  hope  that 
future  coalitions  will  similarly  repel 
future  aggression  under  U.N.  auspices. 

However,  the  United  Nations  now  de- 
sires to  move  beyond  the  Desert  Storm 
model.  It  no  longer  wishes  to  serve  as 
the  forum  in  which  multilateral  secu- 
rity policy  is  formulated.  Now  the  or- 
ganization aspires  to  have  actual  oper- 
ational control  over  military  oper- 
ations which  take  place  under  its  aus- 
pices and  it  is  against  this  background 
that  the  Clinton  administration  has 
agreed  to  make  United  States  troops 
available  to  the  U.N.  passage  of  the 
Nickles  amendment  will  not  preclude 
the  establishment  of  future  coalitions 
like  the  one  which  liberated  Kuwait.  It 
will,  however,  assert  that  U.S.  troops 
which  take  part  in  those  operations 
will  be  under  the  operational  and  tac- 
tical control  of  qualified  military  offi- 
cers, not  of  civilian  U.N.  officers. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Government  de- 
cides to  expose  the  lives  of  its  service- 
men overseas  it  owes  them  the  best 
commanders  who  have  trained  and  ex- 
ercised with  them  over  extended  peri- 
ods of  time,  commanders  who  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  their  operational 
procedures  This  Government  also  owes 
our  servicemen  a  convincing  expla- 
nation as  to  why  the  national  Interest 
requires  that  they  take  the  supreme 
risk.  If  this  body  fails  to  adopt  the 
Nickles  amendment  today,  there  Is 
every  possibility  that  soon  we  will  see 
U.S.  troops  being  called  upon  to  fight 
in  conflicts  which  are  of  little  or  no 
importance  to  the  national  security  of 
this  Nation.  We  have,  in  my  opinion, 
no  choice  but  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment and  to  insist  upon  its  retention 
in  conference. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President  I  come  to 
the  floor  today  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  Nickles  amendment.  While  I  feel 
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the  intentions  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Oklahoma  are  good.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  are  considering  a  policy  that  is 
so  broad,  it  will  undermine  the  powers 
of  the  President  as  our  Commander  in 
Chief 

I  too  share  Senator  Nickles  concern 
that  we  not  put  our  men  and  women  of 
the  armed  services  at  unnecessary  risk. 
But  we  as  a  nation,  and  we  as  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  other  members  in  the  community 
of  nations.  I  believe  this  sends  the 
wrong  message  to  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  when  the  U.S. 
President  is  forced  to  say.  "Well  I'd 
like  to  help  out,  but  I  have  to  run  it  by 
Congress  first." 

The  Constitution  says  the  President 
is  Commander  in  Chief,  and  so  I  believe 
that  gives  the  President  the  latitude 
and  discretion  to  act.  But  that  is  not  to 
say  that  Congress  has  no  role.  Quite 
the  contrary.  As  we  did  in  the  Somalia 
issue  last  week.  Congress  has  the  power 
to  cut  off  funds  and  bring  our  troops 
home  if  the  original  mission  is  accom- 
plished, or  the  mission  has  run  too  far 
afield  from  what  was  originally  in- 
tended. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment is  too  broad,  because  each  poten- 
tial international  crisis  has  its  own 
unique  set  of  problems,  and  the  Presi- 
dent must  have  the  discretion  to  decide 
based  on  those  unique  circumstances. 
What  our  intentions  might  be  in  Soma- 
lia, may  be  far  different  than  our  in- 
tentions in  Bosnia.  The  actions  we 
might  need  to  take  in  Haiti  may  be  far 
different  than  actions  warranted  else- 
where. Ultimately,  what  we  need  is 
Presidential  discretion  and  leeway  to 
act  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  not  a  blan- 
ket and  rigid  foreign  policy  dictated  by 
Congress.  Again.  Congress  still  has  its 
power  to  check  the  President  when  our 
mission  is  over,  or  runs  off  course. 

This  debate  is  not  just  about  the  con- 
stitutional or  foreign  policy  questions 
either.  As  we  all  witnessed  during  live 
television  coverage  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  things  in  a  volatile  military 
situation  can  change  dramatically  A 
President  needs  the  ability  to  act 
quickly  and  decisively,  often  with  lit- 
tle notice.  As  prescribed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, the  President  has  the  power 
to  act  as  Commander  in  Chief,  but  he 
must  also  have  the  power  to  react 

I  know  the  Nickles  amendment  in- 
cludes provisions  where  the  President 
can  act  without  congressional  author- 
ization, such  as  in  the  case  of  humani- 
tarian concerns,  or  if  national  interest 
is  at  stake.  I  agree  with  those  provi- 
sions, but  I  do  not  agree  that  we  put 
any  conditions  on  how  the  President 
might  act  under  other  circumstances. 
The  President  needs  flexibility,  the 
President  needs  discretion,  and  the 
President  needs  the  power  to  act.  To  do 
otherwise  not  only  undermines  his  con- 
stitutional   authority,    but    It    under- 


mines his  ability  to  provide  leadership 
in  the  world  community. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind,  we  are  not  giv- 
ing the  President  unchecked  authority, 
nor  is  Congress  surrendering  its  role  In 
foreign  policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  Nickles  amendment, 
and  preserve  the  flexibility  our  Presi- 
dent needs  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDME.N'T  NO.  1051 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  1051  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr,  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  33, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  317  Leg.J 
YEAS— 33 


Bennett 

Bond 

Brown 

Bums 

Coat« 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coverdell 

Craig 

D  Amato 

Dole 


Akaka 

Baucus 

Biden 

BinKaman 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Br>an 

Bumpers 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Chafee 

Conrad 

Danforlh 

Daschle 

Dodd 

Dorian 

Durenbenfer 

Exon 

Fetngold 

Feinstein 


DeConcini 


Domenici 

Fairclolh 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Gretot 

Hatfield 

Helms 

HollinKs 

Hutchison 

Kempthome 

Lott 

NAYS— 65 

Ford 

Glenn 

Graham 

Gramm 

Harkm 

Hatch 

Hefltn 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Mathews 

.McCain 

McConnell 

NOT  V0TIN&-2 
Specter 


LuKar 

Mack 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Pressler 

Roth 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 


Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moynihan 

Murray 

Nunn 

Pack wood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Held 

RieKle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


So  the  amendment  (No.  1051)  was  re- 
icct/Cd 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Nunn-War- 
ner  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1069 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Spec- 
ter] is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  96, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No  318  Leg.) 
YEAS— 96 


Akaka 

Baucus 

Bennett 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burns 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Coverdell 

CraiK 

D  Amalo 

Danforth 

Daschle 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

DorKan 

Durenberver 

Exon 


Grassley 


DeConcini 


Faircloth 

Feingold 

Feinstein 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hark  in 

Hatch 

HalTield 

Henin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hutchison 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kempthome 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

NAYS— 2 

Wallop 
NOT  VOTING— 2 
Specter 


Mathews 

McCain 

McConnell 

MClzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Murray 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reld 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


So.  the  amendment  (No.  1069)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  I  might  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  bill  under  consideration.  H.R. 
3116.  terminates  the  Nonacoustic  Anti- 
submarine Warfare  Program  known  as 
ATD-111.  and  as  a  result,  this  has  be- 
come an  issue  for  the  committee  of 
conference.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GREGG.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that,  in  light  of  the  Senate's 
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position,  the  Navy  has  appealed  the 
termination  of  the  program,  citing  the 
absence  of  other  technologies  which 
are  more  promising  or  advanced  than 
ATD-lll  and  arguing  that  the  continu- 
ation of  this  program  is  necessary  for 
adequate  fleet  testing  of  these  critical 
technologies.  Is  this  also  the  under- 
standing of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska? 

Mr  STEVENS.  It  is,  and  if  I  might 
state  for  the  record.  I  am  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  project  to  the  Navy, 
whose  support  has  become  evident 
since  the  subcommittee  completed  its 
work  on  this  bill.  In  light  of  this  sup- 
port, and  in  the  interest  of  seeing  the 
best,  most  affordable  technology  sup- 
plied for  our  naval  forces,  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  this  matter  will  be 
addressed  in  conference,  at  which  time 
it  will  be  my  intent  to  seek  ways  to  en- 
sure the  continuation  of  ATD-lll 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr  President.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  in  assuring 
my  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
that  this  matter  will  receive  careful 
attention  during  the  conference,  and 
we  will  try  to  address  the  concerns 
raised  by  the  Navy  regarding  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr  GREGG  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
daunting  task  of  the  subcommittee  to 
fund  our  defense  forces  in  these  times 
of  shrinking  budget  resources,  and  for 
this  reason  I  appreciate  the  consider- 
ation of  the  distinguished  ranking 
member.  I  yield  the  floor 

.^N  BgO-5  WIDK  .M'KRATURE  ARRAY 

Mr  DAMATO  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  many  ways  that  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  sought  to  pre- 
serve the  negotiating  leverage  of  our 
authorizing  colleagues  in  their  own 
conference  was  by  respecting  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  not  to  fund  the  AN/BQG-5 
wide  aperture  array  [WAA). 

The  BQG-5.  a  conformal  hull  sonar 
array  developed  for  the  Seawolf.  is 
being  considered  for  backfit  on  Los  An- 
geles-cXsLSS  attack  submarines  and  is  a 
likely  candidate  for  Centunon  The 
WAA  provides  rapid  range  and  bearing 
on  a  target,  an  essential  advantage  in 
shallow  coastal  waters  where  sonar 
clutter,  shipping,  and  ocean  conditions 
limit  surveillance  ranges  and  increase 
the  likelihood  of  chance  encounters 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee provided  $60  million  in  their  mark 
for  the  BQG-5.  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  House  position  will  carry  in  the  De- 
fense authorization  conference  Should 
the  WAA  be  authorized.  I  will  seek  to 
include  in  our  own  conference  report 
the  funds  necessary  to  procure  two 
BQG-5  shipsets  with  full  search  capa- 
bility As  always.  I  will  be  guided  by 
the  advice  of  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  on  the  best  means  of  achiev- 
ing my  goal,  one  I  believe  is  shared  by 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr  INOUYE  I  am  aware  of  the 
strong    interest   of   the    Senator    from 


New  York  in  the  BQG-5  As  he  knows, 
there  are  currently  no  funds  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Wide  Aperture 
Array  Program  However.  I  would  en- 
courage the  Senator  to  raise  the  WAA 
during  our  conference  deliberations  as- 
suming that  funds  are  authorized  for 
this  program. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I.  too.  am  aware  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  the  BQG-5.  I  am  equally 
prepared  to  listen  should  the  WAA  be 
raised  during  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions conference. 

T-45  FUNDING 

Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr.  President,  in 
lieu  of  offering  an  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  engage  the  chairman  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  brief  discussion  of  the  T-45 
engine  competition  program. 

Mr  INOUYE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  discussion  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  chairman 

Since  the  subcommittee  marked  up 
the  bill  before  us  today.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  with  John  Dal- 
ton.  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
One  of  the  issues  we  discussed  was  the 
T  45  engine  competition  program 
which  the  committee  has  supported, 
correctly  in  this  Senator's  opinion,  for 
the  past  2  years. 

As  the  chairman  will  recall.  $15  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1992  T^5  procure- 
ment funds  were  made  available  to  sup- 
port an  engine  competition  as  long  as 
that  competition  was  determined  by 
the  Navy  to  be  cost  effective.  Last 
year,  additional  funds  were  provided  in 
the  Navy  R&D  account  to  further  sup- 
port such  a  competition 

I  understand  that  the  initial  contract 
award  for  this  program  is  imminent 
Since  full  committee  action  on  the  bill. 
I  have  learned  that  the  fiscal  year  1992 
procurement  funds  need  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  R&D  account  to  properly 
execute  the  program.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  also  raised  this  issue  in  gen- 
eral terms  with  me.  The  transferred 
funds  would  be  used  to  execute  the 
competition  exactly  as  proposed  origi- 
nally. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  such  a 
transfer  could  be  accommodated  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  no  net  im- 
pact on  outlays  and  could,  possibly,  be 
addressed  during  conference. 

Rather  than  offering  an  amendment 
to  this  bill,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  to  watch  for  an  op 
portunity  to  realign  the  fiscal  year  1992 
T  45  procurement  funds  to  the  T-45 
R&D  account  during  conference  with 
the  House? 

Mr  INOUYE  I  thank  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  raising  the  issue 
in  the  manner  he  has  I  believe  that 
what  the  Senator  has  requested  may 
indeed  be  possible  I  will  be  glad  to  ac 
commodate  his  request  when  and  if 
possible 

Mr  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  for  his  willingness  to  assist  this 


competition  which  should  save  money 
for  the  taxpayers. 

D1SPO.SAL  OF  ZINC  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  STOCKPILE 

Mr  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  raise  an  issue  with  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Senator Inouye. 

In  the  committee  report,  the  com- 
mittee raises  certain  concerns  about 
the  proposed  disposal  of  zinc  from  the 
national  defense  stockpile.  These  con- 
cerns include  the  possible  impact  of 
continued  disposals  of  zinc  from  the 
national  defense  stockpile  on  domestic 
producers  and  on  the  world  market 
price,  and  whether  the  zinc  in  the  na- 
tional defense  stockpile  could  be  used 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  the  minting  of 
US  coinage. 

Mr  President,  these^lre  valid  con- 
cerns and  important  issues.  I  have  no 
problem  with  the  committee  asking 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  to 
Congress  on  these  issues. 

Last  year  when  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  authorized  the  disposal  of 
zinc  from  the  stockpile,  and  again  this 
year  when  we  reviewed  the  annual  ma 
terials  plan  for  the  stockpile,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  looked  at 
the  issues  involved  in  the  disposal  of 
zinc. 

Currently,  the  Stock  Piling  Act  re- 
quires the  stockpile  manager  to  dispose 
of  materials  from  the  stockpile  in  a 
way  that  avoids  undue  disruption  of 
the  usual  markets  of  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers  of  such  mate- 
rials, and  protects  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss.  Last  year  we  es- 
tablished in  law  a  Market  Impact  Com- 
mittee in  the  executive  branch  to  ad- 
vise the  stockpile  manager  on  the  po- 
tential market  impacts  of  stockpile  ac- 
quisitions and  disposals  We  received  a 
report  from  this  Market  Impact  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  year  that  they  had 
reviewed  and  approved  the  stockpile 
manager's  plan  for  the  disposals  of  ma- 
terials from  the  stockpile  in  fiscal  year 
1994,  including  the  disposal  of  zinc 

As  far  as  using  the  excess  zinc  in  the 
stockpile  for  US.  coinage  programs,  I 
am  all  for  that  However,  according  to 
the  manager  of  the  national  defense 
stockpile,  only  about  7  percent  of  the 
zinc  holdings  in  the  stockpile  are  the 
special  high-grade  zinc  which  is  suit- 
able for  Treasury  coinage  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  problem 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
direction  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  report  to  the  Congress  on  issues 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  zinc  from 
the  stockpile  My  only  concern  is  with 
the  committee's  direction  that  zinc 
disposals  from  the  stockpile  should  be 
suspended  until  60  days  after  the  report 
is  received  by  the  Congress. 

According  to  the  last  two  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  national  defense 
stockpile   requirements,  we  no  longer 
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need  to  keep  zinc  in  the  national  de- 
fense stockpile.  In  light  of  this,  Mr. 
President,  we  should  allow  the  stock- 
pile manager  to  proceed  with  the  or- 
derly disposal  of  all  of  the  excess  mate- 
rials in  the  stockpile  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
Stock  Piling  Act. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee would  be  willing  in  con- 
ference to  reconsider  the  committee's 
I)osition  that  disposals  of  zinc  from  the 
stockpile  should  be  suspended  until  60 
days  after  Congress  receives  the  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense''  Perhaps 
the  conferees  could  direct  that  the  re- 
port be  submitted  within  60  days  after 
enactment  of  the  bill,  and  still  allow 
disposals  of  zinc  from  the  stockpile  as 
appropriate  under  the  annual  materials 
plan  at  the  discretion  of  the  stockpile 
manager  during  the  preparation  of  this 
report. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  makes  some  valid  points.  I  am 
informed  that,  according  to  the  current 
American  Society  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials' standards,  the  zinc  in  the  na- 
tional defense  stockpile  is  acceptable 
for  Treasury  coinage  operations.  If  in 
fact  this  is  the  case,  then  I  believe  the 
Treasury  should  consider  purchasing 
zinc  from  the  national  defense  stock- 
pile. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  concerns 
and  I  assure  him  that  we  will  certainly 
give  his  suggestion  careful  consider- 
ation in  conference. 

MLVUTEMAN  MISSILE  UPGRADES 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  deep  concern  over  the  cuts  made  to 
the  Air  Force's  Minuteman  Squadrons 
Program  for  the  Propulsion  Replace- 
ment Program  for  Minuteman  III  mis- 
siles. 

I  believe  that  keeping  the  Minute- 
man  ni  reliable  and  capable  of  service 
is  an  important  goal.  Given  that  the 
Air  Force  would  like  to  extend  the 
weapon  system  deployment  through 
the  year  2020,  and  given  that  the  mo- 
tors in  some  of  these  missiles  are  over 
25  years  old,  the  Defense  Department 
requested  $49.94  million  for  the  Propul- 
sion Replacement  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  Both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate authorized  that  amount.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  funding  was  appropriated  in 
the  House  version  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tains $4.7  million  only  for  studies  and 
analyses  of  the  Propulsion  Replace- 
ment Program. 

I  feel  that  a  1-year  gap  in  the  mod- 
ernization program  could  have  nega- 
tive effects  on  our  missile  forces.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  costs  to  delaying  this 
program — not  all  of  them  monetary 
This  delay  will  mean  that  one-third  of 
our  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
[ICBM]  fleet  will  be  too  old  to  be  reli- 
'able  by  the  time  the  first  replacement 
motor  is  installed  in  the  year  2005 

Would  my  colleague  from  Hawaii  be 
willing    to    consider    new    information 


concerning  the  need  for  the  Minuteman 
III  Propulsion  Replacement  Program, 
and  to  help  address  these  concerns  dur- 
ing the  conference  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  can  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Montana  that  the  sub- 
committee always  is  willing  to  con- 
sider new  information  concerning  any 
of  its  recommendations.  I  look  forward 
to  the  Air  Force  providing  sufficient, 
additional  information  to  address  the 
subcommittee's  questions  about  this 
project. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  and  to 
other  members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
asked  about  the  Minuteman  in  Propul- 
sion Replacement  Program,  that  House 
and  Senate  appropriators  face  a  much 
more  limited  fiscal  environment  than 
do  the  authorization  committees  which 
initially  approved  this  program.  The 
Congress  has  limited  the  defense  appro- 
priations subcommittees  to  a  military 
spending  total  for  fiscal  year  1994 
which  is  billions  below  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  authorization  com- 
mittees. Defense  appropriators  must 
make  much  more  difficult  choices 
about  military  priorities. 

Within  this  context,  I  can  assure  my 
colleague  that  we  will  do  our  best  in 
conference  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  want  to  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Hawaii  for  bringing  his 
usual  Insight  to  this  important  matter 
of  the  Minuteman  III  Propulsion  Re- 
placement Program.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  committee's  action  was 
based  on  the  concern  that,  given  the 
tight  budgetary  environment,  the  Air 
Force  hjis  not  provided  adequate  jus- 
tification for  proceeding  with  the  pro- 
gram at  this  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  My  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska, who  is  a  leader  in  the  Senate 
on  strategic  nuclear  Issue,  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  Therefore,  am  I  correct  in 
stating  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee does  not  disagree  with  the  De- 
fense Department  as  to  whether  the 
Minuteman  III  Propulsion  Replace- 
ment Program  should  be  performed, 
but,  instead,  disagrees  as  to  when  the 
program  should  begin  in  earnest? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Let  me  try  to  respond 
to  my  colleague  from  Nebraska  by  say- 
ing that,  so  far,  the  Air  Force  has  been 
unable  to  provide  sufficient  Informa- 
tion to  demonstrate  the  urgency  of  be- 
ginning thi8  program  In  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Mr.  EXON.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  is  aware,  the  Air 
Force  is  concerned  that  the  reduction 
recommended  for  the  Minuteman  III 
Propulsion  Replacement  Program  will 
result  in  serious  programmatic  delays 
and  cost  growth.  I  share  these  concerns 
and  respectfully  ask  that  the  chairman 
consider  the  correspondence  from  the 
Air  Force  about  the  need  to  fully  fund 
this  program  and  to  revisit  the  issue 
when  he  and  his  colleagues  are  in  con- 
ference. 


Mr.  DORGAN.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  Senator  EIXON, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Nuclear  Deterrence,  in 
support  of  the  Minuteman  in  Propul- 
sion Replacement  Program.  I  would  un- 
derscore that  the  Air  Force  has  advo- 
cated funding  of  $49.94  million  and  a 
fiscal  year  1994  start  as  the  preferred 
way  to  reduce  program  costs  and  to  en- 
sure the  reliability  of  the  land-based 
leg  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  Triad.  I, 
too,  would  urge  Chairman  Inouye  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  Air 
Force  position  during  the  conference 
on  the  fiscal  year  1994  defense  spending 
bin. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  happy  to  consider 
the  Air  Force's  correspondence  and  to 
do  my  best  on  this  issue  in  conference. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    HONOREES    OF 
THE  WASHINGTON  CHAPEL 

CHRISTIAN  METHODIST  EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH'S  1993  POSITIVE 
IMAGE  AWARDS  BANQUET 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Washington 
Chapel  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  honorees  of  the 
church's  1993  Positive  Image  Awards 
Banquet  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1993.  This  year,  the  church  has 
chosen  14  outstanding  men  and  women 
who  have  served  their  communities  and 
have  made  a  difference  in  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  citizens  of 
Memphis,  TN.  This  honor  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  civic,  academic,  and  profes- 
sional achievements  the  following 
Memphlans  have  attained. 

Judge  Bemice  Donald,  Federal  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  judge. 

A.C.  Wharton,  Memphis/Shelby  Coun- 
ty public  defender. 

Dr.  Gerry  House,  superintendent, 
Memphis  City  Schools. 

James  B.  Payton,  director,  Martin 
Luther  King  Center. 

Dr.  N.  Charles  Thomas,  general  sec- 
retary of  personnel  services,  the  CME 
Church. 

Dr.  Scott  Morris,  director,  the 
Church  Health  Center. 

Michael  Hawkins,  principal,  Hamil- 
ton Elementary  School. 

Sandra  Burke,  executive  director.  In- 
roads Memphis. 

Melvin  Burgess,  director,  Memphis 
Police  Department. 

Lucy  Shaw.  CEO.  the  Regional  Medi- 
cal Center. 

TaJuan  Stout-Mitchell,  commis- 
sioner, Memphis  City  School  Board. 

Adele  Hines,  student,  Whitehaven 
High  School.  NAACP  Act-So  Award 
winner. 

Bessie  Smith,  member.  Washington 
Chapel  CME  Church. 

Ruth  Odell.  member.  Washington 
Chapel  CME  Church. 
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I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  the  staff  and  members  of 
the  Washington  Chapel  CME  Church. 
Through  innovative  community  service 
programs,  Washington  Chapel  has  set  a 
worthy  example  for  other  churches  and 
community  orgauiizations  to  follow. 

I  salute  the  Washington  Chapel 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
sind  each  honoree  and  wish  them  much 
success  in  their  future  endeavors. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  of  the 
close  of  business  yesterday,  October  18, 
the  Federal  debt  stood  at 
$4,401,988,615,772.60.  meaning  that  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America  owes  $17,137.76  as 
his  or  her  share  of  that  debt. 


IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  PHILLIP  ALLEN 
SHARP 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
there  are  many  previous  winners  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Medicine  who  can  say 
they  got  their  start  from  a  cow.  But 
when  Dr.  Phillip  Allen  Sharp  received 
his  first  calf  at  the  age  of  5.  it  helped 
start  a  college  fund  and  put  Sharp  on 
the  road  to  winning  this  year's  prize. 

Kentucky  has  always  been  proud  of 
its  rich  agricultural  heritage,  both  be- 
cause of  the  traditions  it  upholds  and 
for  the  futures  it  makes  possible.  While 
we  know  we  can't  take  credit  for  Sharp 
winning  the  Nobel  Prize,  there  are  a 
whole  lot  of  farm  families  in  Kentucky 
who  are  proud  of  their  native  son  and 
his  farm  roots. 

Sharp  was  named  a  co-recipient  of 
this  year's  prize  for  his  discovery  of 
split  genes  and  for  advancing  research 
on  cancer  and  hereditary  diseases.  He 
is  credited  with  changing  the  scientific 
community's  understanding  about 
DNA  makeup  and  helped  launch  the 
field  of  biotechnology. 

Sharp  is  from  Falmouth,  KY.  and  at- 
tended Union  College  in  Barbourville, 
KY,  where  he  majored  in  chemistry  and 
mathematics.  Although  he  received  a 
PhD  in  chemistry  from  the  University 
of  Illinois,  he  eventually  shifted  his 
focus  to  biology  in  postdoctoral  studies 
at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Lab- 
oratory in  New  York. 

Already  considered  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's premier  cancer  research  special- 
ists. Sharp's  honor  apparently  didn't 
come  as  a  complete  surprise  to  those 
closest  to  him.  According  to  news  ac- 
counts, his  secretary  has  kept  a  bottle 
of  champagne  in  the  refrigerator  for 
the  past  15  years  for  the  day  her  boss 
won  the  prize.  And  Sharp's  family,  who 
still  reside  in  Kentucky,  say  they  knew 
from  the  time  he  was  "little",  he  was 
going  to  college  and  do  something. 

He  certainly  has  done  "something  ". 

We  in  Kentucky  add  our  congratula- 
tions and  our  thanks  for  contributions 


that  have  changed  the  face  of  medical 
research  and  the  future  of  cancer  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
previously  indicated,  there  will  be  no 
further  rollcall  votes  this  evening.  I  be- 
lieve the  managers  are  preparing  a  pro- 
posal to  deal  with  the  consideration  of 
this  measure  tomorrow,  and  as  we 
await  that,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNA.NIMOUS-CONSBNT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate resumes  consideration  of  H.R.  3116, 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
October  20,  the  committee  amendments 
be  laid  s«ide  and  Senator  Bradley  be 
recognized  to  offer  one  of  his  listed 
amendments  relating  to  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  with  a  time  limitation  of 
1  hour  for  debate  on  the  amendment, 
with  no  intervening  amendment  in 
order  prior  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Bradley  amendment,  with  the  time 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form;  that  when  the  time  is  used 
or  yielded  back,  the  Senate,  without 
intervening  action  or  debate,  vote  on 
or  in  relation  to  the  Bradley  amend- 
ment; that  upon  disposition  of  the 
Bradley  amendment.  Senator  McCain 
be  recognized  to  offer  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Senator 
BiNGAMAN  relating  to  defense  ear- 
marks, with  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour 
for  debate,  with  the  time  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  the  usual  form, 
with  no  intervening  amendment  in 
order  prior  to  the  disposition  of  the 
McCain-Bingaman  amendment;  that 
when  all  time  is  yied  or  yielded  back, 
the  Senate,  with^t  intervening  action 
or  debate,  voWon  or  in  relation  to  the 
McCain-Binawnan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators  then,  with 
respect  to  their  schedules,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  consider  a  Bradley 
amendment  at  9:30,  with  1  hour  for  de- 
bate. If  all  time  is  used,  the  vote  on  or 
in  relation  to  that  amendment  will 
occur  at  10:30  tomorrow  morning.  It  is 
possible  that  all  time  will  not  be  used 
and  some  will  be  yielded  back.  There- 
fore, Senators  are  on  notice  that  a  vote 
could  occur  at  any  time  between  9:30 
and  10:30  tomorrow,  depending  on  how 
much  time  is  used  or  yielded  back. 

That  vote  will  be  followed  by  a  maxi- 
mum 1  hour  of  debate  on  the  McCain- 
Bingaman  amendment,  so  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  at  least  two  votes  to- 


morrow  morning.    Senators  should   be 
on  notice  in  that  regard. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  sisk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  Second  Protocol 
Amending  the  Tax  Convention  with  Is- 
rael, Treaty  Document  No.  103-16, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent today;  and  ask  that  the  treaty  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  it  be  referred  with  accom- 
panying iMipers  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  President's  message  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion the  Second  Protocol  Amending  the 
Convention  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  State  of  Israel 
with  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income, 
signed  at  Washington  on  November  20, 
1975,  as  amended  by  the  Protocol 
signed  May  30,  1980.  The  Second  Proto- 
col w£is  signed  at  Jerusalem  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1993.  Also  transmitted  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  is  an  ex- 
change of  notes  and  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  with  respect  to 
the  Protocol. 

The  Second  Protocol  further  amends 
the  1975  Convention,  as  amended  by  the 
1980  Protocol,  in  large  measure  to  ac- 
commodate certain  po8t-1980  provisions 
of  U.S.  tax  law  and  treaty  policy.  The 
new  Protocol  also  reflects  changes  in 
Israeli  law  and  makes  certain  technical 
corrections  to  the  Convention  that  are 
necessary  because  of  the  passage  of 
time.  It  will  modernize  tax  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  will  fa- 
cilitate greater  private  sector  United 
States  investment  in  Israel. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Protocol  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House.  October  19. 1993. 


200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LAY- 
ING OF  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF 
THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
146,  a  concurrent  resolution  permitting 
the  use  of  the  Capitol  building  and 
grounds    for   events    to    commemorate 


October  19,  1993 

the  200th  anniversary  of  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Capitol,  just  re- 
ceived from  the  House;  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  agreed  to  and  the 
motion  to  reconsider  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
an  objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  concurrent  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  146,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Thomas, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  treaty  and  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 
FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1992— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  56 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1992  calendar 
year  reports  as  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  activities 
under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  and  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (23 
U.S.C.  401  note  and  15  U.S.C.  1408). 

WiLLL\M  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House,  October  19,  1993. 


REPORT    OF     THE     KEDKR.^L     PRE 
VAILING     RATE    ADVISORY    COM- 
MITTEE    FOR     CALENDAR     YEAR 
1992— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  57 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 


from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5347(e)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  I 
transmit  herewith  the  1992  annual  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Prevailing  Rate  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  October  19. 1993. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  2:55  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  desigrnating 
the  beach  at  53  degrees  53'51'N.  166  degrees 
34'15-W  to  53  degrees  53'48-N.  166  degrees 
34'21'W  on  Hog  Island,  which  lies  in  the 
Northeast  Bay  of  Unalaska.  Alaska  as  "Ar- 
kansas Beach"  in  commemoration  of  the 
206th  regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
served  during  the  Japanese  attack  on  Dutch 
Harbor.  Unalaska.  on  June  3  and  4.  1942. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee for  its  great  humanitarian  endeavors. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  the  Capitol  building  and 
grounds  for  events  to  commemorate  the 
2(X)th  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Capitol. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
491  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  as 
amended  by  section  407  of  Public  Law 
99-^98.  the  Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Thom- 
as A.  Butts  of  Ann  Arbor,  MI,  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Student  Financial  Assistance  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4(a)  of  Public  Law  98-399,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  101-30,  the  Speaker  re- 
appoints as  members  of  the  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Com- 
mission the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Saw- 
yer. Mr.  Regula,  and  Mr.  Franks  of 
Connecticut. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9355(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  Hefley. 
and  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida. 


The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2702  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  101-509,  the 
Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Richard  F. 
Fenno,  Jr.,  of  Rochester,  NY,  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Records  of  Congress  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

At  6:25  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  1487.  An  act  entitled  the  "Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1993." 

S.  1548.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  to  reduce  the  subsidies  that  wool 
and  mohair  producers  receive  for  the  1994 
and  1995  marketing  years  and  to  eliminate 
the  wool  and  mohair  programs  for  the  1996 
and  subsequent  marketing  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  2446.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2518.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3123.  An  act  to  improve  the  electric 
and  telephone  loan  programs  carried  out 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  19.  1994.  as 
"National  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  beach  at  53  degrees  53'5rN.  166  degrees 
34'15'W  to  53  degrees  53'48'N.  166  degrees 
34'21'W  on  Hog  Island,  which  lies  in  the 
Northeast  Bay  of  Unalaska.  Alaska  as  "Ar- 
kansas Beach"  in  commemoration  of  the 
206th  regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
served  during  the  Japanese  attack  on  Dutch 
Harbor.  Unalaska.  on  June  3  and  4.  1942. 

H.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  21.  1993.  as  'National  Biomedical  Re- 
search Day." 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  B'iTiD]. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-1656.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  direct 
spending  or  receipts  legislation  within  five 
days  of  enactment:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE 

The   following   report   of  committee 
was  submitted: 
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from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 


October  19,  1993 


By  Mr.  BYRD 
propriations: 

Special  Report  entitled  Further  Revised 
Allocation  to  Subcommittees  of  Budget  To- 
tals From  the  Concurrent  Resolution  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1994"  (Rept.  No   103-160). 


Of 


on 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The    following    executive    reports 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE.  from  the  Committee 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

John  Despres.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Jeffrey  E.  Garten,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Inter- 
national Trade. 

Lauri  Fitz-Pegado.  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Director 
General  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Commercial  Service. 

William  J  Gilmartin.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business: 

Cassandra  M.  Pulley,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  WOFFORD: 
S.  1565.  A  bill  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  governing  the 
admission  of  single  persons  into  public  and 
assisted  housing  for  the  elderly:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr     METZENBAUM    (for    himself 
and  Mr  Durenberoer): 
S.  1566.  A  bill  to  establish  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  rent-to-own  transactions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  SIMON: 
S.  1567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act.  1947,  to  permit  additional 
remedies  in  certain  unfair  labor  practice 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By   Mr    SIMON   (for   himself  and   Mr. 

WELLSTONE): 

S.  1568  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 

Relations  Act  to  require  the  arbitration  of 

Initial  contract  negotiation  disputes,  and  for 


other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
HATCH): 

S  1569  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish,  reauthorize  and  re- 
vise provisions  to  improve  the  health  of  indi- 
viduals from  disadvantaged  backgrounds, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.J.  Res.  145.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  on  November 
21.  1993.  and  ending  on  November  27.  1993.  and 
the  period  commencing  on  November  20.  1994. 
and  ending  on  November  26.  1994.  each  as 
■National  Adoption  Week":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WOFFORD: 
S.  1565.  A  bill  to  delay,  the  effective 
date  of  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment governing  the  admission  of  single 
I>ersons  into  public  and  assisted  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

OLDER  AMERICANS'  HOUSING  PRESERVATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  from  many  older  people  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  who  want,  and  need,  to 
preserve  their  homes.  They  have  em- 
phasized to  me  that  their  housing  is 
more  than  just  an  apartment  building. 
It  also  serves  as  a  safe,  comfortable  so- 
cial center.  Our  communities  have  long 
recognized  the  special  housing  needs  of 
older  Americans.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
should  move  forward  to  implement  a 
law  passed  by  Congress  last  year  which 
is  intended  to  meet  that  need. 

The  concern  arises  from  HUD's  re- 
cent implementation  of  section  573(a) 
of  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act 
of  1990— known  as  NAHA  Before 
NAHA,  the  number  of  single  people  eli- 
gible for  assisted  housing,  who  were 
not  62  years  old  or  older,  disabled, 
handicapped,  displaced,  or  the  remain- 
ing member  of  a  tenant  family,  was 
limited  to  15  percent  of  an  area's  units. 
NAHA  eliminated  the  15  percent  limi- 
tation. HUD's  rule  implementing  this 
change  became  effective  on  August  25. 
1993. 

But  in  1992,  Congress  acted  to  pre- 
vent the  situation  which  is  now  per- 
mitted by  HUD's  rule.  Section  622  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1992.  permits  public  hous- 
ing projects  for  the  elderly.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  change  was  to  maintain  oc- 
cupancy in  assisted  projects  designed 
for  the  elderly  and  clearly  restricts  the 
scope  of  the  changes  adopted  in  NAHA. 
However.  HUD  has  yet  to  even  propose 
regulations  implementing  the  1992  law. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  suspend  HUD's  rule,  which 
permits  admissions  of  all  single  people 
into  public  and  assisted  housing  that 
has  traditionally  been  for  older  Ameri- 


cans. The  suspension  would  last  until 
HUD  implements  the  1992  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  ensure  that 
every  American— especially  the  home- 
less and  the  handicapped— has  access  to 
safe  and  affordable  housing.  But  we 
must  continue  to  honor  the  unique 
housing  needs  of  older  Americans,  by 
allowing  them  to  live  with  each  other, 
where  they  can  receive  the  special 
services  they  have  earned. 

Mr.  President,  I  eisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1565 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Amer- 
icans' Housing  Preservation  Act." 
SEC.  2.  LIMITED  MORATORIUM. 

(a)  Delayed  Effective  Date.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  parts 
812.  906.  912.  and  960  of  title  24,  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  as  amended  to  implement 
section  573(a)  of  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  of  1990.  shall  not  apply  to  public 
and  assisted  housing  developed  as  an  elderly 
housing  project  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•Department")  before  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  issues  final  regulations  im- 
plementing section  621  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1992. 

(b)  Applicable  RECULA-noNS— During  the 
peripd  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  issues  final  regulations  imple- 
menting section  621  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1992.  parts  812. 
905.  912.  and  960  of  title  24.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  as  such  parts  existed  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulations  issued  to 
Implement  section  573(a)  of  the  National  Af- 
fordable Housing  Act  of  1990.  shall  apply  to 
public  and  assisted  housing  developed  as  an 
elderly  project  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DURENBERGER): 
S.    1566.   A   bill   to  establish  require- 
ments applicable  to  rent-to-own  trans- 
actions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

RENT-TO-OWN  CONSUMER  CREDIT  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
DURENBERGER.  I  introduce  the  Rent-to- 
Own  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1993. 
a  bill  that  would  regulate  the  rent-to- 
own  industry  and  protect  consumers 
from  being  gouged  and  ripped  off  by  un- 
scrupulous rent-to-own  dealers.  Rent- 
to-own  is  a  relatively  new  sales  phe- 
nomenon. In  a  rent-to-own  transaction 
a  low-income  consumer  acquires  a  tele- 
vision, stereo,  VCR,  refrigerator,  or 
other  household  items  for  a  small 
weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly  pay- 
ment. At  the  end  of  a  specific  number 
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of  payments,  the  consumer  may  be- 
come the  owner  of  the  item,  but  usu- 
ally at  a  considerable,  and  most  of  the 
time  at  an  exorbitant  cost.  The 
consumer  can  pay  as  much  as  three  to 
four  times  the  actual  retail  value  of 
the  items  purchased. 

For  example: 

At  Rent-A-Center  in  Gainesville,  FL, 
a  19-inch  Zenith  color  television  rents 
for  $11.99  a  week,  excluding  insurance 
and  taxes.  The  set  can  be  bought  in  78 
weeks  for  $935.22.  At  Sears,  Roebuck, 
and  Co.,  in  that  area,  a  19-inch  Zenith 
television  sells  for  $279,  less  than  a 
third  of  the  figure  that  the  consumer  is 
being  required  to  pay  on  this  rent-to- 
lease. 

Similarly,  a  20-cubic-foot  Whirlpool 
refrigerator  rents  for  $98.95  a  month  for 
18  months  at  Buddy  Bi-Rite  Rental 
Purchase  Centers  in  Ocala,  FL.  The 
cost  to  purchase,  $1,781.10.  That  same 
20-cublc-foot  Whirlpool  refrigerator  at 
Sears  cost  less  than  about  half  of  that, 
$899.99.  Rent-to-own  companies  aim 
their  often  deceptive  advertisements 
and  unscrupulous  sales  practices  at 
low-income  women,  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities,  the  elderly,  public  assist- 
ance recipients,  and  uneducated  con- 
sumers who  do  not  have  a  lot  of  credit 
options.  These  are  people  who  would 
like  to  have  one  of  these  facilities  in 
their  home,  their  credit  is  not  good 
enough  to  go  in  and  buy  it,  so  they  go 
in  and  rent.  It  is  this  whole  idea  of 
rent-to-own.  The  fact  is  that  those  who 
own  these  companies  focus  particularly 
In  minority  areas  Inhabited  by  single 
mothers  where  ready  credit  is  hard  to 
obtain. 

According  to  the  October  1993  issue  of 
the  Washington  Monthly,  research 
done  by  Rent-A-Center,  one  or  our  Na- 
tion's largest  rent-to-own  dealers,  re- 
veals that  nearly  60  percent  of  Rent-A- 
Center's  customers  earn  less  than 
$20,000  a  year,  while  just  4  percent  earn 
$45,000  or  more.  Only  about  7  percent 
are  college  graduates.  The  average  cus- 
tomer of  Rent-A-Center  represents  a 
family  of  four  with  a  combined  income 
of  $30,000.  These  unsuspecting  victims 
are  lured  into  onerous  sales  agree- 
ments by  the  promise  of  no  credit  re- 
quirements, low  payments,  quick  deliv- 
ery and  no  cancellation  penalties.  In 
the  words  of  Irene  Muldrow  of  Min- 
neapolis who  still  does  not  own  the  fur- 
niture, which  retailed  for  1.000.  she 
paid  more  than  $2,500  on  the  rent-to- 
own  basis.  To  quote  her: 

I  didn't  understand  I  was  paying  so  much 
money.  •  •  *  They  take  advantage  of  people 
who  don't  read  that  good. 

According  to  Attorney  General  Ernie 
Preate,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania: 

Rent-to-own  transactions  are  one  of  the 
biggest  consumer  ripoffs  in  my  State  and 
across  the  Nation  »  *  •  Low-income  people 
*  *  *  turn  to  the  rent-to-own  industry  be- 
cause they  mistakenly  believe  it's  an  inex- 
pensive way  to  obtain  major  appliances,  fur- 
niture, and  other  products  without  credit. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 


Although  installment  payments  are 
low— usually  less  than  $20  a  week— the 
interest  rates  these  stores  charge  on 
rent-to-own  transactions  are  far  higher 
than  those  of  banks,  credit  cards,  or 
local  retail  merchants.  According  to  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Interest  Research  (>roup,  rent-to-own 
companies  have  collected  as  much  as 
323  percent  interest  from  consumers 
doling  out  $12  a  week  for  up  to  91  weeks 
to  buy  TV's  and  refrigerators.  Some  of 
those  TV's  and  refrigerators  are  worth 
as  little  as  $125  new. 

Take,  for  example,  the  experience  of 
Charlene  Mathis,  who  lives  in  a  public 
housing  project  in  Jersey  City.  Ms. 
Mathis  agreed  to  pay  one  rent-to-own 
store  $21  a  week  for  87  weeks  to  buy  a 
television  and  a  VCR.  The  total  cost  of 
these  Items,  which  at  retail  would  have 
cost  about  $250  each,  came  to  more 
than  $1,800. 

In  addition  to  high  interest  rates, 
rent-to-own  consumers  build  no  equity 
In  their  rent-to-own  goods.  If  payments 
are  missed,  merchandise  can  be  repos- 
sessed, even  though  the  consumer  is 
close  to  fully  paying  for  the  item.  Ms. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania  made  payments 
totaling  $964.35,  excluding  fees,  which 
can  be  substantial,  for  living  room  fur- 
niture costing  $1,157.22  under  a  rent-to- 
own  contract.  This  same  furniture  had 
a  listed  cash  price  of  $499.  When  Ms. 
Green  was  hospitalized  and  became  un- 
able to  make  the  few  remaining  pay- 
ments, her  living  room  furniture  was 
repossessed  and  she  lost  all  the  money 
she  heretofore  paid. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1993,  reported  the  case  of  Nancy 
Thornley  of  Ogden,  UT.  Nancy 
Thornley: 

*  *  *  was  diligently  handing  over  about 
J261  a  month  in  rental  payments  to  Rent-A- 
Center  (a  rent-to-own  dealer)  in  1991  when 
she  lost  a  leg  to  diabetes.  Faced  with  a  Sl.OOO 
bill  for  a  prosthetic  limb,  she  arranged  to 
defer  part  of  her  rental  tab.  she  says.  But 
shortly  after  she  returned  home  from  the 
hospital  she  was  shocked  when  two  store  em- 
ployees showed  up  without  notice  on  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  accused  her  of  being  3 
months  behind  in  payments  and  carted  away 
all  the  goods,  primarily  basics  such  as  a  re- 
frigerator and  a  couch. 

That  is  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
story.  In  order  to  reclaim  their  goods, 
rent-to-own  dealers  engage  in  a  variety 
of  abusive  repossession  tactics.  Some 
rent-to-own  firms  not  only  threaten, 
but  also  seek  criminal  prosecutions 
against  consumers  under  State  larceny 
statutes  In  order  to  collect  rent-to-own 
arrearages  or  repossess  rent-to-own 
goods.  In  fact,  many  rent-to-own  con- 
tracts expressly  provide — and  most 
others  Imply— that  the  rent-to-own 
merchant  may  enter  the  customer's 
home  to  repossess  the  merchandise. 
Other  rent-to-own  companies  even  use 
the  deceptive  repossession  tactic  called 
a  switch-out  in  order  to  repossess  their 
goods.  In  a  switch-out  a  company  rep- 
resentative tells  the  customer  that  the 


appliance  is  being  picked  up  for  nec- 
essary repairs  or  maintenance  when  in 
fact  it  is  being  repossessed.  Still  other 
rent-to-own  companies  pay  policemen 
$50-$100  to  repossess  rent-to-own  mer- 
chandise. 

And,  the  list  of  abusive  repossession 
tactics  go  on  and  on.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  reports  that: 

Employees  handling  repossessions  have 
been  known  to  bring  along  members  of  a 
feared  motorcycle  gang  as  well  as  to  vandal- 
ize customer's  homes,  extract  sexual  favors 
from  strapped  customers  and  even,  in  one  in- 
stance, force  a  late  payer  to  do  Involuntary 
labor. 

The  article  cites  the  following  exam- 
ple: 

Some  store  employees  have  boasted  that 
they  have  gone  out  to  the  customers'  homes, 
had  sex  with  them,  and  then  repo-ed  the 
merchandise.  *  *  » 

Rent-to-own  companies  earn  consid- 
erably more  by  renting,  repossessing 
and  the  re-rentlng  the  same  goods  than 
It  does  if  the  first  customer  makes  all 
payments.  It  was  reported  that  in  one 
instance,  a  Philco  VCR  which  retailed 
for  about  $119  brought  in  more  than 
$5,000  in  a  5  year  period. 

While  rent-to-own  dealers  are  cap- 
italizing on  their  ability  to  rent  and 
then  re-rent  their  goods,  many  con- 
sumers are  left  holding  defective  goods. 
Consumers  have  complained  that  they 
were  not  only  delivered  used  goods  but 
also  received  defective  goods  and  rent- 
to-own  dealers  have  failed  to  promptly 
repair  defects. 

The  rent-to-own  industry  says  It  pro- 
vides a  valuable  service  by  making  a 
wide  range  of  goods  available  for  short- 
term  rentals  to  low-income  consumers 
who  do  not  have  credit  and  would  not 
have  access  to  such  Items  any  other 
way.  Dealers  say  providing  repairs  for 
the  life  of  a  contract  is  expensive,  as 
are  collection  and  repossession  efforts 
on  items  rented  weekly  or  monthly. 

Rent-to-own  sales,  if  properly  regu- 
lated, could  provide  a  service  to  low-in- 
come consumers.  However,  as  an  un- 
regulated industry,  rent-to-own  dealers 
prey  on  the  unsophisticated  poor 
through  exorbitant  pricing.  With  over 
7.500  rental  stores  nationally,  the  $3.6 
billion  rent-to-own  industry  is  an  in- 
dustry that  tends  to  exploit  low-In- 
come consumers  rather  than  help 
them. 

I  would  guess  most  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate,  Including  myself,  know 
very  little  about  the  rent-to-own  busi- 
ness. We  probably  do  not.  When  we  buy 
a  VCR  or  want  a  TV  set  or  washing  ma- 
chine or  refrigerator  we  go  out  and  buy 
it.  But  there  are  millions  In  America 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  that, 
and  unfortunately  those  are  the  ones 
who  are  being  preyed  upon  by  the  rent- 
to-own  Industry.  Rent-to-own  dealers 
evade  usury  and  consumer  protection 
laws  by  structuring  their  contracts  as 
short-term  leases,  which  fall  outside  of 
most  regulation.  Thus,  State  regula- 
tion of  the  industry  has  been  ineffec- 
tive and  court  decisions  Inconclusive. 
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Indeed,  legislation  endorsed  by  the 
rent-to-own  industry  is  currently  on 
the  books  of  32  States,  and  the  industry 
is  scurrying  to  pass  similar  laws  in  the 
remaining  States.  The  principal  effect 
of  these  State  laws,  however,  is  to  in- 
sulate rent-to-own  dealers  from  poten- 
tial lawsuits  from  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomers. None  of  these  State  laws  pro- 
vide any  real  or  significant  consumer 
protection.  For  the  most  part,  they  re- 
quire only  minimal  disclosures  and  in- 
significant consumer  rights.  Mean- 
while, the  abuses  continue.  Federal  leg- 
islation is  the  only  effective  way  with 
which  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

The  Rent-to-Own  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  of  1993.  which  I  will  in- 
troduce very  shortly  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Durenberger.  makes 
it  clear  that  rent-to-own  transactions 
are  subject  to  State  and  Federal 
consumer  protection  laws.  By  defining 
a  rent-to-own  transaction  as  a  credit 
sale,  these  transactions  will  now  have 
to  comply  with  Federal  statutes  that 
protect  consumers  from  unfair  lending 
practices,  abusive  debt  collection  tech- 
niques, and  onerous  credit  terms. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act.  the  Federal  Debt  Collection  Prac- 
tices Act.  the  Equal  Credit  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  and  the  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act  would  specifically  apply  to 
rent-to-own  transactions. 

In  addition,  significant  disclosure  re- 
quirements will  now  be  mandated. 
Each  item  available  for  purchase  under 
a  rent-to-own  transaction  must  dis- 
close, among  other  things,  whether  the 
item  is  new  or  used,  the  cash  price  of 
the  item,  the  annual  interest  rate  to  be 
charged  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the 
item,  and  the  toUl  payments  required 
to  be  paid  to  acquire  ownership  of  the 
item.  A  seller  under  a  rent-to-own  con- 
tract is  specifically  prohibited  from 
threatening,  coercing,  engaging  in  con- 
duct to  oppress,  harass  or  abuse,  mak- 
ing fraudulent  deceptive  or  misleading 
representation,  or  using  any  uncon- 
scionable means  to  collect  amounts 
owed  by  a  rent-to-own  customer.  Viola- 
tions of  these  provisions  and  others 
provisions  contained  in  the  bill  are 
subject  to  Federal  fines  ranging  from 
$500  to  $5,000. 

This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  in 
stopping  consumer  gouging  and  curb- 
ing the  abuses  that  have  been  identi- 
fied with  rent-to-own  transactions.  I 
hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  us 
in  supporting  this  important  consumer 
protection  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
September  22.  1993.  article  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "A 
Marketing  Giant  Uses  Its  Sales  Prow- 
ess To  Profit  on  Poverty'  and  the  Oc- 
tober 1993  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Monthly  entitled  "Renter 
Beware,"  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  22. 

1993] 

Peddling  Dreams;  a  Marketing  Giant  Uses 

ITS  Sales  Prowess  To  Profit  on  Poverty 
(By  Alix  M.  Freedman) 

Recording  stars  Tina  Turner.  Frank  Si- 
natra and  the  Beatles  have  made  Thorn  EMI 
PLC  famous  in  entertainment  circles.  But  a 
very  different  group  of  people  is  now  making 
Thorn  rich. 

Though  it  doesn't  advertise  the  fact. 
Thorn's  most  profitable  subsidiary  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  superstars  who  record 
under  its  various  music  labels.  Instead,  the 
largest  single  contributor  to  Thorn's  operat- 
ing profit  is  its  most  obscure  and  by  far  its 
least  genteel,  unit:  Rent-A-Center  a  chain 
that  thrives  by  renting  refrigerators,  fur- 
niture, diamond  pinkie  rings  and  assorted 
other  merchandise  to  America's  urban  and 
rural  poor. 

Since  buying  Rent-A-Center  in  1987.  Lon- 
don-based Thorn  has  expanded  it  briskly 
using  both  acquisitions  and  aggressive  mar- 
keting tactics  introduced  by  the  unit's  top 
executive  a  former  Pizza  Hut  marketing 
whiz.  Thorn  now  thoroughly  dominates  the 
industry  which  is  known  as  rent-to-own  be- 
cause renters  who  make  every  weekly  pay- 
ment usually  for  78  weeks,  become  owners. 
Rent-A-Center  USA  controls  25%  of  the  $2.8 
billion  U.S.  market,  the  chain  has  more  out- 
lets than  its  four  biggest  competitors  com- 
bined. 

HIGH-PRESSURE  SALES 

Along  the  way  though  its  high-pressure 
methods  have  sometimes  turned  coercive 
and  abusive  according  to  accounts  by  about 
50  former  store  employees  and  company  ex- 
ecutives who  have  left  within  the  past  18 
months  Scrambling  to  meet  ambitious  sales 
targets  set  under  Thorn.  Rent-A-Center  em- 
ployees routinely  encourage  unsophisticated 
customers  to  rent  more  goods  than  they  can 
afford,  these  people  say.  Then,  when  cus- 
tomers fall  behind  in  payments.  Rent-A-Cen- 
ter repossesses  the  goods  and  re-rents  them. 

Customers  who  manage  to  make  every  in- 
stallment may  end  up  paying  several  times 
the  item's  retail  value— at  an  effective  an- 
nual interest  rate,  if  the  transaction  is 
viewed  as  a  credit  sale,  that  can  top  200"/o. 

While  the  rent-to-own  business  has  always 
been  gritty  Thorn  has  made  it  even  tougher, 
many  of  those  interviewed  believe  Employ- 
ees handling  repossessions  have  been  known 
to  bring  along  members  of  a  feared  motor- 
cycle gang  as  well  as  to  vandalize  customers' 
homes,  extract  sexual  favors  from  strapped 
customers,  and  even  in  one  instance  force  a 
late  payer  to  do  involuntary  labor. 

Says  Brian  Baker,  a  former  store  manager 
in  Cambridge.  Md.  This  is  one  of  those  Jobs 
where  if  you  have  any  kind  of  conscience  you 
wont  sleep  well  at  night 

Now.  a  federal  crackdown  may  be  in  the 
offing.  House  Banking  committee  Chairman 
Henry  Gonzalez,  a  Democrat  from  Texas  is 
expected  next  week  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
would  classify  rent-to-own  transactions  as 
credit  sales  Since  some  30  States  cap  credit- 
sale  interest  rates  at  21%  or  less,  the  bill 
would  slash  what  Rent-A-Center  and  its  ri- 
vals can  charge  In  addition,  two  class-action 
suits  filed  in  Minnesota  federal  courts  allege 
that  Rent-A-Center  charges  usurious  inter- 
est rates:  one  suit  is  pending  and  Rent-A- 
Center  won  the  first  round  of  the  second  suit, 
which  has  been  appealed 

Rent-A-Center  denies  that  its  transactions 
are   credit   sales,    because    most   customers 


don't  end  up  buying  the  product  and  they 
can  cancel  at  any  time.  Thus,  it  argues,  it 
doesn't  charge  interest  at  all. 

Rent-A-Center  officials  do  concede  that 
abuses  occur  and  that  the  rent-to-own  busi- 
ness has  in  the  past,  been  sleazier  than  most. 
But  they  say  the  company  sees  itself  as  part 
of  the  solution  rather  than  as  part  of  the 
problem.  Rent-A-Center  Chief  Executive 
Walter  E.  'Bud  "  Gates  points  to  his  efforts 
to  improve  employee  training,  to  spiff  up 
stores  and  to  enforce  a  "Respect  All  Cus- 
tomers" program  that  is  trumpeted  on  wall 
posters  in  outlets.  He  says  he  is  cracking 
down  on  dicey  collection  and  repossession 
practices. 

"The  carnival  industry  was  a  down  and 
dirty,  nasty  industry  and  along  came  Disney 
who  rewrote  the  standard,  and  over  time  the 
whole  industry  came  up."  he  says  "We're 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing." 

But  former  store  manager  Randy  Richards, 
like  many  others  interviewed,  contends  that 
the  cleanup  is  in  name  only.  "On  paper,  this 
company  purified  itself  by  introducing  the 
new  respect  concept."  he  says.  But  in  re- 
ality, "nothing  changed"  He  says  that  in 
1991— a  full  four  years  after  Thorn  took 
over— he  himself  picked  an  apartment  lock 
with  a  credit  card  in  order  to  retrieve  a  late 
payer's  living  room  furniture. 

A  number  of  the  former  employees  inter- 
viewed were  fired,  some  for  allegedly  serious 
wrongdoing.  But  their  accounts  of  working 
conditions,  and  customer  treatment  at  Rent- 
A-Center  were  remarkably  uniform.  Their 
accounts  were  also  consistent  with  those  of 
employees  who  quit  and  those  of  customers, 
even  though  the  people  interviewed  came 
from  many  different  parts  of  the  country. 

the  15.000  VCR 

For  low-income  customers.  Rent-A-Center 
has  tremendous  appeal.  The  chain  gives 
them  immediate  use  of  brand-name  mer- 
chandise, and  the  weekly  payments  are  usu- 
ally less  than  $20.  But  while  in  theory  cus- 
tomers can  eventually  own  the  goods  out- 
right, the  company  says  three  out  of  every 
four  are  unable  to  meet  all  their  payments. 

Their  failure  is  partially  responsible  for 
Thorn's  success.  The  company  earns  consid- 
erably more  by  renting,  repossessing  and 
then  re-renting  the  same  goods  than  it  does 
if  the  first  customer  makes  all  the  pay- 
ments. Derrick  Myers,  who  was  fired  as  man- 
ager of  the  Rent-A-Center  store  in 
Victorville,  Calif.,  recalls  one  particular 
Philco  VCR.  for  example,  that  he  says  re- 
tailed for  about  $419.  but  that  brought  in 
more  than  $5,000  in  a  five  year  period 

That  means  the  most  profitable  customers 
are  people  like  Minneapolis  welfare  mother 
Angel  Adams,  who  says  Rent-A-Center  sales- 
people fooled  her  into  renting  more  than  a 
dozen  items  at  a  monthly  cost  that  reached 
about  $325.  Though  the  salespeople  knew  how 
little  she  earned,  "they  pushed  it  on  me.  she 
says.  When  she  fell  behind  in  her  payments 
in  late  1991  Rent-A-Center  sued  her  and  re- 
possessed the  goods,  ranging  from  a  bedroom 
set  to  two  VCRs.  Ms.  Adams  is  now  the 
plaintiff  in  one  of  the  two  class-action  suits 
plus  one  pending  In  federal  court  in  Min- 
neapolis. Rent-A-Center  declines  comment. 

Even  if  a  customer  can't  afford  it  and  we 
know  It  and  they  know  it.  we'll  rent  to  them 
anyway,  says  Rod  Comeaux.  a  former  store 
manager  from  Onley,  Va..  who  was  fired  a 
year  ago  for  unrelated  reasons.  ""We  can  al- 
ways get  it  back."  and  rent  it  to  others,  he 
says. 

Rent-A-Center's  Mr.  Gates  denies  that 
salespeople  put  excessive  pressure  on  cus- 
tomers or  intentionally  overload  them  with 
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goods.  On  average,  customers  rent  2  85  items 
a  month,  at  a  total  monthly  cost  of  $99  07. 
and  they  are  able  to  cancel  rentals  at  any 
time  without  a  penalty,  he  pointed  out. 
Store  managers — who  are  required  to  obtain 
income  and  other  financial  information  from 
customers,  ideally  should  act  as  "financial 
planners  for  customers,  he  says,  adding  that 
the  worst  thing  employees  can  do  is  to  rent 
to  customers  whose  eyes  are  bigger  than 
their  stomachs. 

Rent-A-Center  says  its  customer  base  is 
25%  to  30%  black  and  10%  to  15%  Hispanic, 
and  just  15%  are  on  welfare  or  government 
subsidies.  But  former  store  managers  con- 
sistently maintain  that  the  total  on  govern- 
ment assistance  is  more  than  25%.  with  some 
claiming  up  to  70%.  Indeed,  they  unani- 
mously report  that  sales  always  spiked  on 
"Mother's  Day.""  as  they  call  the  day  when 
welfare  mothers  get  their  checks. 

How  did  Thorn  come  to  enter  such  a  harsh 
business?  A  predecessor  company  Thorn 
Electronics,  planted  the  seeds  when  it 
opened  a  rental  store  outside  London  in  1931 
and  then  expanded  the  chain  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Half  a  century  later,  after  the  1979 
merger  that  created  Thorn  EMI.  the  con- 
glomerate was  struggling  with  poor  results 
from  its  hodgepodge  of  disparate  businesses, 
and  decided  to  try  its  luck  in  the  rental  mar- 
ket in  the  U.S. 

To  get  a  foot  in  the  door.  Sir  Cohn 
Southgate.  Thorn's  chief  executive,  con- 
tacted Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co.  in  1987.  As  it 
happened.  Tom  Devlin,  the  biggest  player  in 
the  fragmented  U.S.  rent-to-own  market, 
was  looking  for  a  buyer  for  Rent-A-Center. 
the  495-store  chain  he  founded  in  1973.  and  he 
too  had  approached  Goldman  Sachs.  A  deal 
was  struck  almost  overnight,  with  Sir  Cohn 
paying  a  lavish  $594  million,  or  42  times 
earnings. 

Mr.  Devlin  stepped  aside  and  Mr.  Gates — 
already  at  Rent-A-Center— became  its  new 
chief  executive.  He  quickly  began  buying  up 
small  competitors.  Rentals  now  account  for 
almost  a  third  of  Thorn  EMI's  total  revenue, 
while  music— including  Thorn's  EMI.  Chrys- 
alis and  Capitol  labels — accounts  for  just  a 
hair  more. 

A  former  senior  vice  president  of  market- 
ing at  Pizza  Hut.  Mr.  Gates  had  migrated  to 
Rent-A-Center  in  1986.  after  failing  to  land 
the  top  job  at  the  pizza  chain.  Despite  his 
rookie  status  in  rent-to-own.  Mr.  Gates  had 
a  marketing  man"s  feel  for  demographics, 
psychographics  and  New  Age  notions  of  cus- 
tomer empowerment.  Inspired  by  some  com- 
pany research  indicating  that  his  renters 
craved  good  treatment  even  more  than  low 
prices,  he  began  to  merchandise  respect. 

Defying  industry  wisdom  that  poor  cus- 
tomers would  be  intimidated  by  snazzy 
stores,  for  example.  Mr.  Gates  has  spent  $40 
million  to  make  each  Rent-A-Center  outlet 
seem  an  idealized  version  of  home  and 
hearth.  "Happy  family"'  lifestyle  posters  (in 
a  store's  choice  of  black.  Hispanic  or  Cauca- 
sian) adorn  the  outlets'  walls.  Prop  kits  dis- 
patched from  the  home  office  in  Wichita. 
Kan.,  provide  cozy  touches  like  plants  and 
print  bedspreads. 

Employees  under  Mr  Gates  are  required  to 
greet  customers,  preferably  by  name,  within 
10  seconds  of  their  entrance  and  to  conduct 
payment  disputes  out  of  earshot  of  other 
renters.  Stores  are  also  encouraged  to  keep 
fresh  coffee  brewing.  "The  customer  should 
feel  like  this  is  home,  a  place  where  I  feel 
comfortable  and  that  cares  about  me."'  he  ex- 
plains. 

"rHE  HARD  SELL 

Those  soft  touches  are  coupled  with  hard- 
core   salesmanship.    According    to    a    thick 


training  manual,  salespeople  are  supp>osed  to 
quote  the  weekly  and  monthly  rental  rates. 
The  manual  doesn't  instruct  employees  to 
quote  the  total  cost,  and  former  store  man- 
agers say  they  made  sure  they  never  did.  In 
fact,  in  40  states,  the  total  Isn't  even  on  the 
price  tag.  (Ten  states  require  that  it  be  list- 
ed on  price  tags,  a  rule  Rent-A-Center  says  it 
will  honor  in  all  50  states  by  next  month.) 
Instead,  the  manual  instructs  employees  to 
focus  on  "features  and  benefits.""  such  as 
Rent-A-Center"s  free  delivery  and  repair,  and 
most  of  all.  the  low  weekly  price. 

But  the  advertised  weekly  price  is  designed 
to  yield  each  store  about  3'/^  times  its  cost  of 
purchasing  the  merchandise  from  Rent-A- 
Center  headquarters.  The  total  is  jacked  up 
further  by  a  one-time  processing  fee  (typi- 
cally $7.50)  and  late  fees  (typically  $5).  The 
total  price  is  usually  revealed  only  in  the 
rental  agreement  that  customers  sign  at  the 
end  of  the  sales  process,  former  store  man- 
agers say. 

To  boost  Rent-A-Center"s  profits,  employ- 
ees also  push  a  ""customer  protection"'  plan 
that  offers  minimal  benefits  but  that  95%  of 
customers  end  up  subscribing  to.  "It"s  better 
than  insurance.""  saleswoman  Laura  Daupino 
of  the  Bloomfield.  N.J.  store  was  overheard 
telling  an  unemployed  welfare  mother  re- 
cently. Yet  unlike  insurance,  it  doesn't  re- 
place stolen  or  destroyed  items  or  reimburse 
customers  for  their  loss.  It  offers  customers 
basically  one  benefit.  It  prevent  Rent-A-Cen- 
ter from  suing  customers  if  goods  are  stolen 
or  destroyed. 

For  Rent-A-Center.  however,  the  benefit  is 
considerably  larger.  The  protection  plan  is  a 
$29  million  annual  revenue  booster,  much  of 
which  drops  to  the  bottom  line,  as  does  most 
of  the  $27  million  racked  up  from  the  other 
fees,  according  to  internal  company  finan- 
cial documents. 

Rent-A-Center  has  long  justified  its  high 
prices  by  citing  customers  defaults  and  the 
costs  associated  with  its  free  repairs.  But 
part  of  Rent-A-Center"s  secret  of  success  is 
that  those  costs  are  minimal.  Internal  docu- 
ments show  its  service  expenses  ran  3.3%  of 
rental  revenue  in  fiscal  1993.  though  Rent-A- 
Center  says  the  actual  figure  is  closer  to 
10%.  And  its  total  inventory  losses — from 
junked  merchandise  and  "'skips  and  stolens'" 
(as  in  customers  who  skip  town)— run  a  bit 
over  2%  of  revenue. 

Indeed,  says  Granville  Quinton.  Rent-A- 
Center"s  former  director  of  budgets,  forecasts 
and  financial  systems,  ""they  have  no  higher 
skip  or  stolen  rate  than  a  conventional  re- 
tailer."" Rent-A-Center  concedes  that  this  is 
"technically  true."  but  says  the  low  rate  is 
""misleading""  because  each  lost  item  means 
the  far  greater  loss  of  future  rental  income. 
In  part  to  beef  up  sales  further.  Rent-A- 
Center  urges  customers  to  pay  their  rental 
fees  in  person  each  week.  That  gives  employ- 
ees a  chance,  according  to  the  training  man- 
ual, to  pitch  added  products.  Employees  are 
also  supposed  to  try  to  '"upsell.""  or  trade  up. 
renters  to  more  expensive  versions  of  the 
same  product. 

In  some  markets,  employees  are  expected 
to  hang  fliers  on  hundreds  of  housing-project 
doors  each  week,  in  a  drill  known  as  blanket 
brochuring.  You  would  brochure  the  projects 
one  week  before  the  (welfare]  checks  came 
out  so  you  already  had  that  seed  planted  in 
their  mind.""  recalls  Gerald  Defiore.  who  was 
fired  as  the  store  manager  In  Spartanburg. 
S.C.  "Then  the  day  the  checks  came  out. 
you"d  go  back  and  knock  on  doors  and  fill 
out  the  work  forms  there.  Corporate  was  in 
on  it.  the  stores  were  in  on  it.  These  people 
didn"t  stand  a  chance.""  (Rent-A-Center  says 


that  blanket  brochuring  is  optional  and  that 
targeting  a  project  would  be  "logical""  if  it 
was  in  a  store"s  territory.) 

Complementing  those  tactics  are  an  array 
of  less  savory  techniques  not  sanctioned 
from  above.  Mr.  Defiore  says  he  scanned  the 
obituary  page,  for  Instance,  and  sent  cheap 
nower  arrangements  signed  from  your 
friends  at  Rent-A-Center"  to  the  bereaved. 
""At  a  funeral,  everybody  looks  at  who  the 
flowers  are  from.""  he  explains,  "and  when 
they  drop  by  the  store  to  thank  you.  you  can 
hook  them."" 

Rent-A-Center's  Wichita  headquarters  staff 
jacks  up  those  efforts  with  an  $18.5  million 
direct-mail  program  so  sophisticated  that  it 
can  tailor  brochures  to  a  single  block.  Much 
of  the  blitz  focuses  on  new  prospects,  pri- 
marily the  six  references  that  customers 
must  list  on  an  application  form.  (Former 
employees  say  they  typically  called  only  two 
references,  using  the  rest  simply  for  market- 
ing purposes.)  A  sample  letter  opens  like 
this:  Wouldnt  you  rather  watch  a  big  screen 
TV  than  the  one  you  have  now?"" 

Other  targets  include  former  customers 
who  had  failed  to  make  all  their  payments, 
even  those  who  have  had  goods  forcibly  re- 
possessed receive  coupons  blaring  in  bold 
type.  "We  Want  You  Back."  Additional  let- 
ters and  coupons  are  aimed  at  customers 
who  are  on  the  verge  of  paying  off  a  product 
they  have  been  renting.  Some  get  plastic 
paid  cards,  which  look  like  credit  cards  and 
encourage  additional  rentals  with  perks  like 
$1  to  $2  in  weekly  rental  charges. 

If  Rent-A-Center  salespeople  are  unusually 
aggressive,  they  have  good  reason.  Their  jobs 
depend  on  it.  Mr.  Gates  has  honed  a  tough 
sales  quota  system  known  internally  simply 
as  "the  plan.'"  which  calls  for  every  store  to 
meet  weekly  and  monthly  targets  that  rivals 
say  are  far  more  ambitious  than  their  own. 
The  stores'  results  are  monitored  daily  by 
zone  managers,  in  charge  of  roughly  10  stores 
each. 

As  with  many  other  companies  that  use 
sales  targets,  if  Rent-A-Center  managers  and 
employees  exceed  their  quotas,  they  are  eli- 
gible for  cars,  promotions  and  bonuses.  But 
at  Rent-A-Center.  If  they  fail  to  ""make 
plan."'  they  are  fired  with  extraordinary 
speed.  In  Utah"s  six-outlet  market  of  28  em- 
ployees, for  example,  more  than  a  dozen  peo- 
ple were  fired.  Including  seven  store  man- 
agers, during  the  18  months  ended  in  July, 
according  to  two  of  the  former  managers. 
They  say  falling  short  of  the  plan  was  the 
major  reason,  though  Rent-A-Center  says 
there  were  numerous  factors  and  that  some 
departures  were  voluntary. 

•■Rent-A-Center"s  employee  philosophy  is 
burn  and  turn.""  contends  former  Las  Vegas 
store  manager  Mr.  Richards,  who  says  he 
quit  in  May  1992  because  his  zone  manager 
insisted  he  work  80  to  100  hours  a  week, 
something  the  zone  manager  denies.  '"It's 
bring  them  In  and  work  them  until  they 
can"t  take  it  any  more  and  send  them  on 
their  way.'"  Mr.  Richards  says. 

Mr.  Gates  acknowledges  that  the  compa- 
ny's "total  turnover  should  be  less  than 
hair"  its  current  annual  level  of  56%  com- 
panywide  (excluding  headquarters)  and  25% 
at  the  store-manager  level.  TTie  company  is 
now  working  to  retain  its  people  by  beefing 
up  Its  training  programs  and  by  evaluating 
employees  based  on  customer  service  and 
other  factors  rather  than  simply  on  num- 
bers, he  says. 

In  any  case.  Rent-A-Center's  sales  and 
marketing  strategies  have  produced  a  huge 
payoff.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31. 
1993.  the  1.200  store  unit  racked  up  operating 
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profit,  of  about  $90  million  on  revenue  of 
J560  3  million— a  16%  margin  that  is  eye-pop- 
ping by  retail  standards  For  the  first  time. 
Rent-A-Center  was  also  Thorn  s  single  most 
profitable  subsidiary,  contributing  H*/.  of 
Thorn  EMIs  operating  profit  Where  store- 
level  profit  margins  average  15%  to  20% 
when  smaller  operators  run  such  stores 
Thorns  outlets  show  profit  margins  of  20% 
to  30%.  Conventional  retailers'  store  profit 
margins  run  at  about  2.5%  according  to  Man- 
agement Horizons.  Inc. 

No  wonder  Sir  Colin  recently  told  a  Las 
Vegas  meeting  of  store  managers  that  their 
unit  was  'the  closest  company  to  my  heart 
in  Thorn  EMI"  and  that  -most  businessmen 
would  give  an  arm.  a  leg.  and  probably  half 
their  body  for  its  performance  " 

Thorn  executives  say  there  is  nothing  in- 
sidious about  Rent-A  Centers  strategy  of 
courting  customers  who  are  of  limited 
means,  and  of  treating  them  well  Customers 
receive  fantastic"  service,  says  Sir  Colin, 
who  professes  to  be  always  puziled "  why 
the  rent-to-own  industry  is  "badly  re- 
garded" Rent-A-Center.  he  adds.  treata 
them  like  kings  and  queens 

Customers  like  Carol  Baker,  a  waitress  at 
a  resort  hotel  in  Bolton  Landing.  NY.  are  ap- 
preciative "The  prices  could  be  cheaper." 
says  Ms  Baker,  whose  home  is  almost  com- 
pletely furnished  by  Rent-A  Center,  "but 
they  treat  me  like  Im  a  somebody.  " 

Former  employees  and  other  customers  see 
things  differently  The  Rent-A-Center  phi- 
losophy." says  Mr  Comeaux.  the  former 
store  manager  m  Virginia,  is  that  if  you 
treat  the  customer  like  they  re  royalty,  you 
can  bleed  them  through  the  nose  " 

REPO  MAN 

In  the  end.  it  isn't  unusual  for  flattered 
customers  to  sign  up  for  three  or  more  rental 
agreements  at  a  time  And  some  rent  far 
more  For  instance.  Robert  Ball,  an  unem- 
ployed Hunt-Wesson  factory  worker  in  To- 
ledo. Ohio,  says  he  is  currently  handing  over 
all  of  his  unemployment  checks  to  pay  for  13 
different  agreements  totaling  almost  J900  a 
month. 

Inevitably,  some  customers  take  on  more 
than  they  can  handle  So  it  is  that  behind 
every  Rent-A-Center  salesman  lurks  his 
doppelganger.  Repo  man 

Repossessions  are  never  pretty,  and  the  pre 
Thorn  era  was  no  exception.  But  because  of 
the  ambitious  targets,  people  who  have 
worked  under  both  regimes  say.  employees 
now  push  harder  than  ever.  Customers  typi- 
cally make  their  payments  every  Saturday 
and.  throughout  the  morning,  store  employ- 
ees work  the  phones  exacting  promises  from 
the  tardy  In  these  conversations,  former 
customers  say.  they  have  been  haraissed.  in- 
timidated and  even  threatened  with  vio- 
lence Robert  Keehn  a  former  manager  in 
Gasden.  Ala.,  who  was  fired  in  March  in  part 
for  carrying  a  gun.  says  that  a  favorite  ploy 
Is  falsely  informing  customers  or  the  rel- 
atives that  a  warrant  for  arrest  has  been  is- 
sued for  the  theft  of  rental  property 

The  telephone  onslaught  resumes  on  Mon- 
day mornings,  when  30  percent  of  customers 
are  generally  past  due  If  employees  haven  t 
reached  a  customer  by  Tuesday,  they  hit  the 
road  Although  it  is  against  company  rules, 
they  often  make  a  mad  run"— picking  up 
payments  from  customers  personally  Or 
they  leave  a  message  on  the  door  instructing 
the  customer  to  contact  them,  this  process  is 
repeated  all  week  long  If  they  still  don't  get 
results.  It's  repo  time 

In  the  company's  vans,  employees  comb 
neighborhoods  looking  for  slightly  past-due 
customers  and  the  more  elusive  "skips."  In 
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theory.  Rent-A-Center  employees  new  to  the 
Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act.  a  federal 
law  that  doesn't  apply  to  Rent-A-Center  (it 
covers  only  third-party  debt  collectors),  but 
that  Rent-A-Center  says  it  voluntarily  com- 
plies with  Under  these  rules,  debt  collectors 
can't  harass  customers,  for  example,  or  en- 
gage in  violent  or  criminal  acts. 

Mr  Gates  cites  such  measures  as  proof 
that  he  is  doing  his  utmost  to  make  Rent-A- 
Center  collection  operation  squeaky-clean 
The  CEO  says  his  quest  to  transform  Rent-A- 
Center's  profit-driven  entrepreneurial  cul- 
ture into  a  service-driven,  entrepreneurial 
culture  "  is  the  hardest  thing  I  have  ever 
done  •  *  *  I  haven  t  gotten  everyone  drink- 
ing the  Kool  Aid  yet  ' 

But  former  employees  contend  that  Mr 
Gates'  strict  enforcement  of  payment  collec- 
tions has  in  some  cases  actually  stymied  re- 
form Before  Thorn.  Rent-A-Center  focused 
solely  on  the  number  of  accounts  past  due. 
not  the  amount  of  delinquent  dollars  '—or 
uncollected  revenue  Early  on  Mr  Gates  de- 
creed that  only  5  7  percent  (and  currently  5  5 
percent)  of  a  stores  total  monthly  rental 
payments  can  go  uncollected— and  zone  man- 
agers have  tended  to  set  even  more  ambi- 
tious goals  In  contrast,  smaller  rent-to-own 
businesses  generally  leave  8  percent  to  10 
percent  of  bills  uncollected  each  month 

Failure  to  control  delinquent  debts  will 
be  your  downfall,  so  you  do  as  much  as  your 
conscience  permits."  says  Gary  Schiefer.  a 
former  store  manager  In  Columbus.  Ohio, 
who  was  abruptly  fired  in  May  1992  when  his 
delinquent  dollars  topped  9  percent  (His 
former  zone  manager  says  he  was  fired  for 
other  reasons  )  Mr  Baker,  the  former  store 
manager  in  Maryland,  characterizes  repos- 
sessions as  "the  dirtiest  part  of  the  whole 
business." 

It  Is  unquestionably  the  most  creative 
*  •  *  dressed  as  Cookie  Monster,  a  gorilla 
and  an  alien  life  form  and  then  knocked  on 
a  customer  s  door  Once  Inside,  they  success- 
fully repossessed  a  home  entertainment  sys- 
tem on  which  payments  hadn't  been  made  in 
almost  three  months  Gary  Gerhardt.  the 
store  manager  who  blessed  this  plan,  calls 
the  ruse  a  last-ditch  effort,  adding,  it 
was  the  only  way  we  could  think  to  get 
someone  In  the  door  " 

At  the  crack  of  dawn  one  Sunday.  Mr 
Myers,  the  store  manager  In  Vlctorvllle. 
Calif  .  until  March  1992.  pulled  off  a  particu- 
larly tough  repossession  by  enlisting  three 
burly  Hell's  Angels  He  adds  that  In  other  in- 
stances he  vented  his  spleen  on  delinquent 
customers  who  wouldn't  come  to  the  door  by 
slathering  superglue  all  over  their  deadbolts 
and  doorknobs  (Messrs  Gerhardt  and  Myers 
both  were  fired,  but  over  unrelated  matters) 
The  grueling  routine  grates  on  some  Rent- 
A-Center  employees  Mr  Baker,  the  former 
Maryland  store  manager  quit  in  disgust  In 
1991  after  one  of  his  employees  repossessed  a 
refrigerator  from  a  welfare  mother  with  an 
Infant,  plunking  her  meat  and  milk  on  the 
kitchen  table. 

Yet  abuses  continue  Anthony  Chapman,  a 
Tyson  Foods  worker  in  Gasden.  Ala  says 
that  when  he  fell  behind  paying  for  a  gold 
herringbone  necklace.  Rent-A-Center  em- 
ployee John  Horton  repeatedly  showed  up  on 
his  doorstep,  brandishing  two  guns  The  har- 
assment climaxed  Mr  Chapman  maintains, 
after  he  confessed  that  he  had  pawned  the 
necklace  Mr  Horton  promptly  took  Mr 
Chapman's  company  Issue  thermal  uniform 
and  a  gold  ring,  forced  him  Into  the  back  of 
his  van.  and  left  him  there  during  Mr  Hor- 
ton's  leisurely  lunch  break.  Mr  Chapman 
says.  He  says  he  was  then  presented,  m  tears. 


to    Mr     Keeling,    the    Rent-A-Center    store 
manager  at  the  time. 

On  several  occasions  after  that.  Mr.  Chap- 
man says.  Mr.  Horton  ordered  him  to  ride  in 
the  back  of  his  van  to  deliver  heavy  items  to 
customers.  Feeling  he  had  "done  wrong  and 
didn't  want  to  make  a  fuss.  Mr  Chapman 
complied  The  intimidation  stopped  after  Mr. 
Chapman  managed  to  pay  up.  he  says  adding 
"This  was  the  worst  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me  m  my  life,  period  One  post- 
script His  god  ring,  he  says,  was  never  re- 
turned. 

Mr  Horton.  who  was  fired  from  Rent-A- 
Center  in  July  for  unrelated  reasons,  de- 
clines comment  Mr  Keeling,  the  former 
store  manager,  confirms  the  account  and 
says  such  harrowing  scenarios  are  common- 
place Around  Christmas  in  1990.  he  says  he 
carted  away  the  refrigerator  of  a  diabetic 
customer  after  dumping  her  insulin  on  the 
floor. 

■COUCH  PAYMENTS  ■ 

Yet  another  tactic  in  Rent-A-Center's  repo 
repertoire  is  the  couch  payment  "-sexual 
favors  exacted  by  employees  in  lieu  of  cash 
Of  28  former  store  managers  Interviewed,  six 
said  the  practice  has  occurred  in  their  areas 
Some  store  employees  have  boasted  that 
they  "have  gone  out  to  the  customers' 
homes,  had  sex  with  them,  and  then  repo-ed 
the  merchandise  any  way."  says  Ken  Dube. 
who  spent  time  at  a  number  of  outlets  as  a 
field  auditor  He  later  became  an  accountant 
at  headquarters  until  he  was  fired  in  Decem- 
ber for  reasons  Rent-A-Center  declines  to  di- 
vulge. 

Mr  Gates  acknowledges  that  abuses  such 
as  couch  payments  occurred  in  the  past  and 
are  probably  going  on  today  '  There  are 
simply  "more  control  problems  "  in  a  busi- 
ness where  much  of  the  activity  takes  place 
out  of  the  store,  he  says  But  the  company 
stresses  that  such  abuses  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween "  and  not  "In  any  way  condoned  by 
Rent-A-Center  " 

Rent-A-Center  says  It  Is  doing  Its  best  to 
clean  up  remaining  problems  It  set  up  a  cus- 
tomer hot  line  that  In  July  received  some 
2.300  calls,  of  which  only  300  were  com- 
plaints, the  company  says  In  a  given  month. 
99%  of  those  complaints  are  resolved  in  the 
customer's  favor,  according  to  company  offi- 
cials Some  late  payers  say  they  have  been 
allowed  to  skip  payments  Rent-A-Center 
also  sometimes  rewrites  rental  agreements, 
stretching  out  the  payment  term  to  stave  off 
a  repossession 

But  Reni-A-Center  employees  are  some- 
times willing  to  take  the  risk  of  getting 
caught,  since  the  stakes  are  so  high  In  May 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Bally  s  In  Las 
Vegas,  scores  of  managers  clambered  on 
stage  to  collect  bonus  checks  at  a  festive 
final  gala  As  the  champagne  flowed,  the 
store  manager  of  the  year  was  awarded  a 
year's  use  of  a  new  red  Corvette,  a  trip  to  the 
Ritz  Carlton  in  Maui  and  a  bonus  of  $24,200 
Rent-A-Center  estimates  that  the  average 
store  manager  currently  earns  a  salary  of 
$30,000.  and  more  than  80%  received  bonuses 
last  year. 

As  for  Rent-A-Centers  future,  chances  are 
It  won't  be  quite  so  freewheeling.  Aside  from 
the  lawsuits  and  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  Is 
drafting  legislation  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Is  also  examining  the  rent-to-own  in- 
dustry And  Pennsylvania  s  attorney  general 
has  concluded  that  Rent-A-Center  is  violat- 
ing a  state  law  capping  annual  Interest  rates 
at  18%.  It  Is  asking  the  firm  to  give  refunds 
The  state  also  Is  examining  reports  that 
Rent-A-Center  engages  In  illegal  collection 
practices,  including  threatening  to  break 
into  late  payers'  homes 
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Despite  the  proliferating  challenges.  Mr 
Gates  remains  optimistic.  He  is  hard  at  work 
on  his  latest  per  project.  "Rent-A-Center 
2000."  This  store  of  the  future,  being  tested 
in  Kansas  City.  Kan  .  features  a  play  area  for 
children,  a  'wall  of  fame"  with  photos  of 
star  customers  and  a  "troubled  times"  pro- 
gram that  enables  renters  to  skip  or  defer 
payments  temporarily. 

Rent-A-Center  is  also  branching  out  into 
new  rental  areas.  One  of  its  most  successful 
has  been  jewelry.  Rent-A-Center  is  now 
among  the  largest  customers  of  Harry  Win- 
ston Inc..  the  famed  jeweler  to  such  clients 
as  Imelda  Marcos  and  the  late  Duchess  of 
Windsor,  which  supplies  lower-end  baubles  to 
the  chain. 

In  its  new  ventures.  Rent-A-Center  will 
surely  be  able  to  count  on  its  current  cus- 
tomers, a  loyal  lot:  Most  feel  they  can't  get 
quality  goods  any  other  way. 

Nancy  Thornley.  an  Ogden.  Utah  house- 
wife, for  example,  was  diligently  handing 
over  about  $261  a  month  in  rental  payments 
to  Rent-A-Center  in  1991  when  she  lost  a  leg 
to  diabetes.  Faced  with  a  $4,000  bill  for  a 
prosthetic  limb,  she  arranged  to  defer  part  of 
her  rental  tab.  she  says.  But  shortly  after 
she  returned  home  from  the  hospital,  she 
was  shocked  when  two  store  employees 
showed  up  without  notice  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  accused  her  of  being  three  months 
behind  in  payments  and  carted  away  all  the 
goods,  primarily  basics  such  as  a  refrigerator 
and  a  couch. 

"It  was  a  total  humiliation."  she  says. 
"All  my  neighbors  were  watching." 

A  year  later,  though.  Ms.  Thornley  was 
back,  having  been  inundated  by  Rent-A-Cen- 
ter letters  and  "We  Want  You  Back"'  cou- 
pons. She  was  reluctant  to  return,  she  says. 
But  "I  needed  the  item."  a  microwave  oven, 
and  couldn't  afford  to  buy  it.  Says  Ms 
Thornley.  "I  felt  like  there  was  nowhere  else 
to  go  " 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept  22. 

1993] 

Pitching  by  thk  Script 

(Excerpts  from  Rent-A-Center's  Sales  and 

Service  Manual  dated  February  1993) 

closing 

Closing  is  helping  the  customer  to  make  up 
his/her  mind.  Many  customers  will  be  pre- 
pared to  rent  immediately  after  looking  at 
merchandise.  Attempt  to  close  early  in  the 
sales  track  if  you  sense  the  customer  wants 
to  rent.  Make  at  least  5  attempts  to  close 
with  every  customer  Closing  methods  in- 
clude: 

Payment  Close.  "Will  you  be  paying 
monthly,  or  is  weekly  more  convenienf" 

Assumptive  Close.  Lets  get  the  order 
started." 

Delivery  Close.  "You  can  have  that  deliv- 
ered by  4:00  p.m.  today,  or  will  5:00  be  more 
convenient?" 

Choice  Close.  "This  comes  in  beige  or 
brown.  Which  would  you  prefer''" 

Last  Chance  Close.  "The  sale  ends  tomor- 
row and  I  can't  guarantee  there  will  be  any 
left  if  you  wait.  Shall  we  start  the  order?" 

Summary  Close.  "Well  you  agree  it's  an 
excellent  price,  you  like  the  fabric,  and  we 
can  deliver  by  3:00  p.m.  today  Do  you  want 
to  fill  out  an  order?" 

UPSELLING 

While  using  the  sales  track,  be  aware  of 
and  take  opportunities  to  upsell  the  cus- 
tomer. Upselling  means  becoming  aware  of  a 
customer  need  and  satisfying  it  Many  times. 
a  customer  might  not  even  be  aware  of  his/ 
her  own  needs.  Opportunities  to  upsell  in- 
clude 


7  piece  suites  instead  of  5  piece  furniture 
suites 

An  electronic  tune  TV  Instead  of  a  stand- 
ard tune 

A  remote  control  TV  instead  of  one  with 
standard  or  electronic  tuning  only 

A  higher  wattage  stereo 

A  large  capacity  refrigerator  freezer  or 
washer/dryer 

Whenever  attempting  to  upsell  explain  to 
the  customer  why  the  upscale  merchandise  is 
a  better  value  and  how  it  will  satisfy  their 
needs. 

[From  the  Washington  Monthly.  October 

1993] 

Renter  Beware 

(By  Mike  Hudson) 

Just  $14.99  a  week  for  a  color  television 
sounds  pretty  good  to  a  $6-an-hour  factory 
worker  or  a  mother  on  welfare.  For  people 
without  the  cash  or  the  squeaky-clean  credit 
history  to  buy  it  at  Sears,  "renting  to  own" 
offers  an  alluring  alternative:  easy  pay- 
ments, no  credit  check,  and  no  hassles.  But 
your  mother  should  have  told  you  this:  When 
you  hear  phrases  like  'no  credit  check  and 
no  hassles.  "  keep  your  hand  on  your  wallet. 
Someone's  trying  to  pick  your  pocket. 

The  rent-to-own  equation  is  simple.  When 
a  rent-to-own  store  brings  in  a  new  piece  of 
merchandise,  it  multiplies  the  wholesale 
price  by  a  set  percentage— usually  350  per- 
cent to  450  percent— to  come  up  with  the 
total  sales  price.  Then  the  store  divides  that 
total  by  a  number  of  weeks  or  months— typi- 
cally 78  weeks  or  18  months— to  determine 
what  the  installment  payments  will  be. 
Throw  in  fees  for  insurance,  later  charges, 
and  other  submerged  costs,  and  eventually 
customers  pay  three,  four,  or  five  times  what 
they'd  spend  on  the  same  item  at  a  retail 
store  That's  why  a  20-inch  TV  that  costs 
$329.99  at  Sears  will  cost  as  much  as  $1,200.  at 
Rent-A-Cenier.  the  nation's  largest  chain  on 
rent-to-own  outlets. 

With  these  exorbitant  prices  come  a  set  of 
rules  that  grossly  favor  the  retailer  over  the 
customer.  Iris  Green,  a  public  housing  resi- 
dent in  Paterson.  N.J..  paid  nearly  $4,000  to 
Continental  Rentals  toward  a  stereo,  washer, 
freezer,  and  other  items  that  had  a  cash 
value  of  less  than  $2,800  Then  she  got  sick 
and  the  paychecks  from  her  job  as  a  nursing 
home  aide  stopped  coming.  Continental  came 
and  took  everything.  Sandra  James  signed  a 
$2,485.  rent-to-own  contract  for  bedroom  fur- 
niture from  a  Rent-A-Center  in  Chicago.  She 
fell  behind  in  her  payments  and  the  store 
swore  out  a  theft  charge  against  her.  She 
says  the  manager  told  her  the  warrant  would 
be  dropped  if  she  paid  $177.50.  She  paid  but 
then  was  hauled  off  her  job  by  police  officers 
accompanied  by  the  manager.  She  spent  the 
night  in  jail. 

Rent-to-own  got  its  start  back  in  the  six- 
ties, when  state  and  federal  governments 
were  passing  laws  to  control  ghetto  mer- 
chants who  used  retail  installment  contracts 
to  fleece  the  poor  The  industry's  trade 
group,  the  Association  of  Progressive  Rental 
Organizations  (APRO).  says  the  rent-to-own 
industry  was  born  during  this  time  "as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tightening  of  consumer  credit  and 
burgeoning  federal  consumer  protection  leg- 
islation." 

Rent-to-own  stores  have  managed  to  avoid 
tough  consumer  laws  by  tinkering  with  the 
traditional  credit  contract.  Mainly,  it's  a 
matter  of  changing  the  terminology.  An  in- 
terest charge  becomes  a  "rental  fee  "  A  late 
charge  becomes  a  "reinstatement  fee."  Mer- 
chandise that  is  repossessed  is  "returned  by 
the  customer."'  Buying  an  item  is  ""exercis- 
ing a  purchase  option." 


For  customers,  the  only  advantage  to  this 
system  is  that  if  they  can"t  afford  to  keep 
paying,  the  item  can  be  brought  back  to  the 
store  with  no  further  obligation  for  the  rest 
of  the  payments.  Thats  a  nice  option  for 
anyone  whose  income  is  unreliable.  But  it's 
not  much  of  a  consolation  for  somebody  like 
Iris  Green,  who's  already  invested  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  merchandise.  It's  been 
enough  in  most  states,  however,  to  get  rent- 
to-own  exempted  from  retail-credit  laws 
which  generally  limit  store  owners  to  inter- 
est rates  of  20  to  30  percent  a  year.  By  avoid- 
ing such  regulation,  rent-to-own  dealers  can 
charge  the  equivalent  of  interest  rates  of  100. 
200.  even  300  percent  a  year. 

In  the  past  three  decades,  rent-to-own  has 
grown  from  a  handful  of  inner-city  operators 
one  step  ahead  of  the  law  to  a  powerful  na- 
tionwide industry  with  7.500  stores  and  reve- 
nues over  $3.5  billion  annually.  It's  domi- 
nated by  a  few  conglomerate-owned,  upscale- 
looking  chains  that  have  changed  the  look.  If 
not  the  reality,  of  selling  to  the  poor. 

In  spite  of  the  industry's  new  image,  it 
continues  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  defending 
itself  against  lawsuits  from  attorneys  for  the 
poor.  (At  a  legal  issues  seminar  for  rent-to- 
own  dealers  last  year,  the  first  question  from 
the  audience  was:  "What  can  we  do  to  abol- 
ish Legal  Aid''"")  The  litigation  has  occasion- 
ally taught  the  industry  something  about 
the  consequences  of  heavy-handed  collection 
tactics.  But  the  lawsuits  have  had  less  suc- 
cess in  changing  the  pricing  equation  that 
makes  every  customer  a  victim.  The  indus- 
try has  beaten  back  almost  all  challenges 
with  a  two-pronged  strategy.  First,  over- 
whelm understaffed  Legal  Aid  offices  with 
private  bar  talent  (or  buy  off  destitute  cus- 
tomers with  modest  confidential  settle- 
ments). Then,  work  to  change  the  laws. 

In  most  states,  industry  lobbyists  have 
prevailed  by  combining  free-market  rhetoric 
and  hard-ball  politicking.  Back  in  1983. 
Jeanne  Fenner.  a  North  Carolina  state  legis- 
lator, introduced  a  bill  that  would  have  lim- 
ited finance  charges  on  rent-to-own  con- 
tracts. Pro-business  lawmakers  gutted  the 
bill  and  then  the  industry  took  revenge  on 
Fenner.  During  the  next  two  campaigns, 
rent-to-own  dealers  from  as  far  away  as 
Texas  poured  more  than  $20,000  into  their  op- 
ponents' campaigns  Fenner.  who  spent  a 
fraction  of  that,  lost  both  times.  Since  then, 
rent-to-own  opponents  in  North  Carolina 
have  gotten  nowhere. 

In  many  other  states,  the  industry  has 
headed  off  such  nasty  fights  by  using  an  ef- 
fective strategy  of  preemptive  regulation.  It 
works  like  this:  Dealers  approach  a  legisla- 
tor with  a  reputation  as  a  consumer  advo- 
cate and  say.  "We  want  to  be  regulated  so  we 
can  protect  our  customers  from  a  handful  of 
bad  apples  out  there.  We've  written  a  law 
that  will  do  the  trick." 

The  industry's  model  statute  sounds  good. 
And  no  doubt  it  does  help  run  off  some  of  the 
most  outrageous  scam  artists  because  it  in- 
cludes some  protections  for  consumers,  like 
requiring  that  stores  be  honest  about  their 
prices  and  state  whether  an  item  is  new  or 
used.  But  the  law  also  exempts  rent-to-own 
deals  from  state  retail  credit  laws  and  the 
interest  limits  that  go  along  with  them. 
"Disclose  and  Anything  Goes.  "  Legal  Aid  at- 
torneys call  this  strategy.  Since  1984.  at 
least  35  states  have  passed  such  rent-to-own 
friendly  statutes. 

The  industry— which  by  the  late  1980s  was 
spending  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  on  leg- 
islative efforts— has  even  persuaded  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  to  endorse  its 
model  bill.  And  it  seemed  ready  to  palm  off 
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me  same  sUitute  on  Congress  until  Texas 
Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez  was  Joined  on  his  House 
Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs  com- 
mittee by  a  number  of  newly-elected  urban 
liberals. 

What  explains  this  history  of  legislative 
successes?  Good  public  relations  Is  much  of 
It.  The  Industry  has  convinced  more  than  a 
few  powerful  people  of  what  might  gener- 
ously be  called  half-truths: 

•We  re  Just  a  bunch  of  family-owned 
stores.  Too  much  regulation  would  put  us 
out  of  business. 

In  written  testimony  submitted  to  Gon- 
xalezs  committee  this  spring,  the  executive 
director  of  the  industry's  trade  association 
declared  that  "Eighty  percent  of  the  indus- 
try is  made  up  of  'mom  and  pop'  operators 
with  fewer  than  five  stores  each  "  Later, 
during  his  oral  testimony,  he  changed  that 
figure  to  "over  two-thirds." 

Even  that's  wrong.  Rent-A-Center.  the 
Wichita-based  chain  owned  by  Thorn  EMI.  a 
global  conglomerate  whose  other  assets  in- 
clude country-music  star  Garth  Brooks,  con- 
trols 1.200  of  the  Industry's  7.500  or  so  stores. 
That's  nearly  20  percent  of  the  market  all  by 
Itself.  In  fact,  in  written  answers  to  ques- 
tions ftom  the  House  committee,  the  trade 
association's  own  figures  indicate  that  40 
percent  of  rent-to-own  stores  are  owned  or 
franchised  by  chains  with  25  or  more  outlets 
David  Ramp,  a  Minneapolis  Legal  Aid  attor- 
ney who  has  been  fighting  the  industry  for 
years,  says  his  research  shows  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  market  is  controlled  by  fewer 
than  20  large  corporations.  And  the  industry 
trend  is  toward  more  and  more  consolida- 
tion. 

•■We  don't  prey  on  the  poor.  Our  customers 
come  from  all  walks  of  life  " 

Anecdotal  evidence  aside,  it's  clear  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  rent-to-owns  customer  base 
comes  from  the  poor  or  near-poor.  For  exam- 
ple. Rent-A-Center's  own  market  research 
has  shown  that  nearly  60  percent  of  its  cus- 
tomers earn  less  than  $20,000  a  year,  while 
just  4  percent  earn  J45.000  or  more.  Only 
about  7  percent  are  college  graduates. 

•We're  in  the  rental  business,  not  retail. 
Just  25  percent  of  our  customers  end  up  own- 
ing. Most  bring  back  their  merchandise  after 
a  few  weeks." 

This  is  the  industry's  big  lie.  "We're  in  the 
retail  merchandising  business  when  you  get 
right  down  to  it."  Larry  Sutton,  an  owner  in 
a  Florida  rent-to-own  chain,  told  fellow  deal- 
ers at  a  1991  seminar.  -We  don't  want  to  say 
that  in  court.  [But]  let's  face  it:  We're  in  the 
retail  business.  We  sell  "  Indeed,  in  a  na- 
tional survey.  70  percent  of  Rent-A-Center 
customers  said  they  intended  to  own  the 
merchandise.  Just  11  percent  said  they  only 
wanted  a  short-term  lease.  In  fact.  48  percent 
believed  they  already  owned  the  goods  even 
before  the  ■lease"  was  completed. 

To  test  what  they  do  tell  consumers,  I  vis- 
ited 15  rent-to-own  stores  in  Georgia.  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  I  asked 
questions  just  like  any  customer  off  the 
street.  Among  them:  What  percentage  of  cus- 
tomers end  up  owning?  Not  one  of  them  grave 
the  25  percent  figure  that's  cited  in  official 
settings.  Seven  estimated  80  percent  or 
more.  Six  others  gave  estimates  ranging 
from  45  percent  to  70  percent.  At  another 
store,  a  salesman  said  simply:  "Almost  all  of 
them." 
"We  charge  more  because  of  the  high  costs 
•  of  theft  and  because  we  offer  free  repairs." 
In  congressional  testimony  this  spring,  the 
Industry's  trade  group  said  that  12  percent  of 
rent-to-own  merchandise  is  stolen.  However, 
the    industry    association's    chief    attorney 
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wrote  in  an  1989  trade  Journal  article  that 
rent-to-own  stores'  losses  from  stolen  mer- 
chandise consistently  averages  about  2  per- 
cent of  revenues— considerably  less  than 
what  credit-card  companies  are  forced  to 
write  off  in  unpaid  debts. 

As  for  fi^e  repairs  and  replacement,  a  lot 
of  the  stuff— such  as  furniture— requires  lit- 
tle maintenance,  and  much  of  it  is  covered 
by  manufacturer's  warranties.  A  Rent-A- 
Center  study  found  that  less  than  five  per- 
cent of  their  merchandise  needed  repairs. 

But  the  spectre  of  damaged  goods  Is  actu- 
ally a  cash  cow  for  the  industry  Most  stores 
require  customers  to  pay  "damage  and  theft 
waiver  fees  "—essentially  credit  insurance 
that  covers  the  store  if  something  happens 
to  the  merchandise.  In  return  for  the  fee. 
you  won't  owe  anything  to  the  store  if  the 
merchandise  is  damaged  or  stolen  during  the 
contract  period.  The  downside,  of  course,  is 
that  you're  also  out  all  the  payments  you've 
already  made  and  can't  keep  what  you've 
been  paying  for. 

Typically,  a  rent-to-own  store  will  charge 
you  SI  a  week  in  ••waiver"  fees  for  insur- 
ance—so that  a  1330  TV  from  Rent-A-Center 
(for  which  you're  paying  $1,200)  costs  another 
$74  to  insure.  For  roughly  that  sum  you 
could  buy  enough  renter's  insurance  to  cover 
$10,000  or  even  $20,000  worth  of  personal  be- 
longings Rent-A-Center.  meanwhile,  makes 
a  bundle  on  the  extra  fee:  Ramp's  research 
has  shown  that  Rent-A-Center  has  to  write 
off  only  about  a  nickel  in  claims  for  each 
dollar  it  takes  in  "waiver  fees."  (Another  big 
money  maker  is  fees  to  forgive  late  pay- 
ments. Rent-A-Center  customers  in  Min- 
nesota paid  $1.3  million  in  •reinstatement " 
charges  over  one  four-year  period). 

Even  where  lawmakers  haven't  been 
snookered  into  buying  this  industry  propa- 
ganda, rent-to-own  dealers  have  found  ways 
to  get  around  the  law.  When  Pennsylvania 
passed  a  statute  in  1989  that  defined  rent-to- 
own  as  a  retail  sale  and  sets  an  annual  inter- 
est limit  of  18  percent,  the  state's  rent-to- 
own  dealers  claimed  the  law  would  put  them 
out  of  business.  It  didn't.  Instead,  most  ig- 
nored it  or  found  ways  to  skirt  it.  Some,  for 
example,  now  offer  straight  rentals  ("rent- 
to-rent ")  with  the  promise  of  a  "rebate" 
that  the  customer  can  use  to  purchase  the 
item  at  the  end  of  the  contract.  An  under- 
cover investigation  by  the  Pennsylvania  at- 
torney general's  office  found  rent-to-own 
stores  were  still  charging  annual  Interest 
rates  from  82  to  265  percent. 

This  end  run  shows  the  problem  with  try- 
ing to  regulate  away  price-gouging:  As  long 
as  there's  a  consumer  demand  and  a  market 
that  is  locked  out  of  mainstream  credit, 
some  businesses  will  find  a  way  to  take  ad- 
vantage. 'If  you  want  nice  things— where  are 
you  gonna  go  if  you  can't  get  credit?"  asks 
Tonya  Cross,  a  rent-to-own  customer  in  Roa- 
noke. Va.  "If  you  want  it.  you"re  gonna  have 
to  get  it  from  somewhere." 

Which  is  where  consumer  advocates  come 
in.  Many  customers  are  illiterate  or  finan- 
cially unsophisticated  and  have  little  idea 
that  they  are  paying  double  or  triple  retail, 
or  more.  Few  know  that— as  the  industry  has 
sworn  in  court  and  in  Congress— you  have 
only  a  one-ln-four  chance  of  ultimately 
keeping  the  stuff  when  you  rent-to-own.  A 
consumer  protection  campaigm  pushing  these 
themes  would  be  a  good  start. 

Other  customers,  like  Cross,  know  that 
they're  paying  more,  but  go  the  rent-to-own 
route  because  they  believe  they  have  no 
other  choices.  That's  why  government  and 
consumer  activists  should  provide  them  with 
some  alternatives  by  putting  more  resources 


into  credit  unions  and  other  non-profit  insti- 
tutions that  offer  savings  accounts  and  small 
loans  to  poor  and  working  people. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  some  cheaper 
(though  not  inexpensive)  alternatives:  Buy- 
ing things  on  time  from  retail  stores  or  with 
credit  cards  is  almost  always  cheaper  than 
renting  to  own.  Paying  20  percent  interest  a 
year  or  more  to  a  retail  store  isn't  cheap, 
but  its  less  than  rent-to-own  and  the 
chances  you'll  actually  keep  the  goods  are 
better.  Taking  the  plunge  with  Sears  simply 
has  to  be  better  than  paying  $1,200  for  a  $300 
TV. 

RENT-TO-OWN  CONSUMER  CREDIT  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1993—  SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  Short  Title.  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Rent-To-Own  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  of  1993. 

Section  2,  Rent-to-Own  Protection  Act. 
The  Consumer  Protection  Act  is  amended  to 
Include  a  new  title,  "Title  X— Rent-To-Own 
Transactions." 

Findings  and  purposes:  The  Congress  finds: 
that  the  rent-to-own  industry  targets  its 
products  primarily  to  low-income  and  minor- 
ity neighborhoods:  the  majority  of  rent-to- 
own  customers  enter  into  rent-to-own  con- 
tracts with  the  intention  of  owning  the 
goods  for  which  they  are  contracting;  rent- 
to-own  dealers  often  fall  to  disclose  key 
terms  of  rent-to-own  contracts,  and  engage 
in  unfair  debt  collection  practices:  and  rent- 
to-own  dealers  do  not  provide  customers 
with  the  protections  afforded  purchasers  in 
retail  installment  sales  under  state  and  Fed- 
eral laws,  and  often  charge  excessive  fees  and 
interest  rates. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are;  to  provide 
consumers  in  rent-to-own  transactions  the 
range  of  protections  provided  under  state 
and  Federal  laws  to  individuals  who  acquire 
goods  in  other  consumer  credit  sales;  to  re- 
quire rent-to-own  contracts,  and  tags  affixed 
to  items  available  for  acquisition  in  rent-to- 
own  transactions,  to  disclose  the  material 
terms  of  those  transactions;  and  to  prohibit 
rent-to-own  dealers  and  collection  agents 
hired  by  such  dealers  from  engaging  In  abu- 
sive collection  practices. 

Definitions:  The  Act  defines  such  terms  as 
"cash  price'",  "consumer",  "credit",  and 
"seller".  A  '"rent-to-own  contract  means  a 
contract  in  the  form  of  a  terminable  lease  or 
bailment  of  an  item  of  consumer  goods, 
under  which  the  consumer  has  the  right  of 
possession  and  use  of  the  item,  has  the  op- 
tion to  renew  the  contract  periodically  by 
making  payments  specified  in  the  contract, 
and  the  seller  agrees  in  writing  or  orally  to 
transfer  ownership  of  the  item  to  the 
consumer  upon  the  fulfillment  of  all  obliga- 
tions of  the  consumer  under  the  contract  for 
that  transfer.  The  term  "Tent-to-own  trans- 
action" means  the  lease  or  bailment  of  an 
item  of  consumer  g->ods  under  the  a  rent-to- 
own  contract. 

State  Law:  Fees.  Charges.  Guarantees,  and 
Warranties:  All  interest,  finance  charges  or 
other  fees  charged  by  a  seller  in  a  rent-to- 
own  transaction  shall  be  of  a  type  and  in  an 
amount  allowed  under  state  law.  A  termi- 
nation fee.  where  permitted,  shall  not  exceed 
5*/t  of  the  cash  price  disclosed  under  the  con- 
tract, shall  be  disclosed  in  the  contract,  may 
be  paid  at  the  time  the  contract  is  entered 
into  or  over  the  life  of  the  contrswit.  and 
shall  be  calculated  as  part  of  the  finance 
charge.  The  termination  of  a  rent-to-own 
contract  by  a  consumer  under  this  title  shall 
satisfy  the  consumer's  obligation  for  all  pay- 
ments due  under  the  contract  except  those 
payments  due  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
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rent-to-own  transaction.  All  guarantees  and 

warranties  required  under  state  law  for 
goods  sold  pursuant  to  a  consumer  credit 
sale  or  retail  installment  sale  shall  apply  to 
goods  that  are  the  subject  of  a  rent-to-own 
transaction. 

Application  of  Federal  Law:  The  following 
Federal  laws  shall  apply  to  rent-to-own 
transactions:  '•The  Truth  in  Lending  Act". 
the  "Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act'",  the 
"Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act",  and 
the  "Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act". 

Disclosures  on  Goods:  E^ch  item  available 
for  purchase  pursuant  to  a  rent-to-own 
transaction  shall  disclose:  (1)  the  cash  price 
of  the  item;  (2)  an  itemization  of  services  of- 
fered under  a  rent-to-own  contract  for  the 
Item,  and  the  cash  price  of  each  service;  (3) 
the  annual  percentage  rate  of  the  item  as  de- 
termined under  the  "Truth  in  Lending  Act"; 
(4)  the  incremental  payment  schedule  appli- 
cable under  the  rent-to-own  contract  and  the 
number  of  payments  required;  (5)  the  total  of 
payments  required  to  be  paid  to  acquire  own- 
ership of  the  item  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations under  the  '"Truth  in  Lending  Act'": 
and  (6)  specification  of  whether  the  item  is 
new  or  used. 

Prohibitions;  Enforcement:  A  seller  under 
a  rent-to-own  contract  shall  not  threaten, 
coerce,  engage  in  conduct  to  oppress,  harass 
or  abuse,  make  fraudulent,  deceptive  or  mis- 
leading representation,  or  use  any  uncon- 
scionable means  to  collect  amounts  owed  by 
the  consumer.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  enforce  these  prohibitions. 

Civil  Liability:  Any  seller  who  fails  to 
comply  with  the  disclosure  requirements  of 
this  title  shall  be  liable  to  the  consumer  for 
actual  damages  sustained  as  a  result  of  the 
failure.  $500  for  each  failure,  and  all  costs  of 
the  action  and  reasonable  attorney  fees.  Any 
seller  who  falls  to  comply  with  any  other  re- 
quirements of  this  title  shall  be  liable  to  the 
consumer  for  actual  damages  sustained  by 
the  consumer  as  a  result  of  the  violation, 
$5,000  for  each  violation  and  all  costs  of  the 
action  and  reasonable  attorney  fees.  Any  ac- 
tion brought  under  this  title  must  be  com- 
mence in  any  United  States  district  court  or 
any  other  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the 
violation  or  failure.  Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  any  remedy  oth- 
erwise available  under  state  or  Federal  law. 

Regulations:  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall,  within  6  months  after  enactment 
of  this  title,  issue  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  Implement  this  title. 

Relationship  to  other  laws:  This  title  does 
not  annul,  alter,  affect  or,  exempt  any  per- 
son subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
from  complying  with  the  laws  of  any  State 
with  respect  to  rent-to-own  transactions,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  laws  are  incon- 
sistent with  any  provision  of  this  title,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  inconsistency. 
In  addition.  Chapter  5  of  the  "Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act",  concerning  consumer  leases,  shall 
not  apply  to  a  rent-to-own  transaction  to  the 
extent  application  of  that  Act  to  the  trans- 
action is  inconsistent  with  this  title. 

Section  3:  Not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  report  to  Congress  regard- 
ing issues  relating  to  the  Federal  regulation 
of  the  rent-to-own  industry,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, make  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther legislation. 

Section  4:  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  1567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  to 
permit  additional  remedies  in  certain 
unfair  labor  practice  cases,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.  1568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  require  the  ar- 
bitration of  initial  contract  negotia- 
tion disputes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

LABOR  LEOISLA-nON 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  to  add  to  the 
series  of  labor  law  reform  bills  I  intro- 
duced October  7,  1993. 

The  first  bill,  the  Labor  Relations 
Remedies  Act  of  1993,  awards  employ- 
ees who  have  been  unfairly  discharged 
for  union  activities  back  pay  equal  to 
three  times  the  employee's  wage  at  the 
time  of  discharge.  Further,  employee's 
will  have  the  right  to  sue  for  compen- 
satory and  punitive  damages  in  district 
or  State  court. 

In  addition,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Wellstone,  I  am  introducing 
the  Labor  Relations  First  Contract  Ne- 
gotiations Act  of  1993.  This  will  facili- 
tate the  consummation  of  the  first  con- 
tract between  an  employer  and  the  cer- 
tified bargaining  representative.  Brief- 
ly, this  bill  requires  selection  of  a  me- 
diator when  a  new  labor  representative 
and  an  employer  are  unable  to  settle 
first  contract  disputes  within  60  days 
after  the  representative  has  been  cer- 
tified. If  the  employer  and  representa- 
tive have  still  not  reached  an  agree- 
ment 30  days  after  a  mediator  has  been 
chosen,  either  side  may  transfer  mat- 
ters for  binding  arbitration. 

There  has  been  a  drastic  decline  in 
labor  union  membership  during  the 
past  20  years.  I  believe  that  the  main 
reason  for  this  decline  is  public  policy 
which  has  frustrated  efforts  by  employ- 
ees to  organize.  The  two  bills  I  am  in- 
troducing today  along  with  the  five 
bills  I  introduced  last  week  are  an  at- 
tempt to  remedy  the  inequities  which 
plague  current  labor  laws.  We  need  to 
level  the  playing  field.  Employers  and 
employees  must  have  equal  footing 
when  negotiating  and  these  bills  go  a 
long  way  toward  ensuring  fairness  in 
the  workplace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1567 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Labor  Rela- 
tions Remedies  Act  of  1993". 


SEC.  2.  BOARD  REMEDIES. 

Section  10(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  160(c))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  fourth  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "If  the  Board  finds  that  an 
employee  was  discharged  in  violation  of  this 
Act.  the  Board  in  such  order  shall  (I)  award 
back  pay  in  an  amount  equal  to  three  times 
the  employee's  wage  rate  at  the  time  of  the 
unfair  labor  practice  and  (2)  notify  such  em- 
ployee of  the  employee's  right  to  sue  for  pu- 
nitive damages  and  damages  with  respect  to 
a  wrongful  discharge  under  section  303  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  1947  (29 
U.S.C.  187),  as  amended  by  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Remedies  Act  of  1993.". 

SEC.  3.  COURT  REMEDIE& 

Section  303  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions ^ct.  1947  (29  U.S.C.  187).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  for  purposes  of 
this  section,  for  an  employer  to  discharge  an 
employee  for  exercising  rights  protected 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  158)." 

"(d)  An  employee  whose  discharge  is  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  under  section  10(c)  to  be  a  violation  of 
this  Act  may  sue  therefore  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  without  respect  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  or  in  any  other 
court  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  parties  to 
recover  compensatory  and  punitive  damages 
in  addition  to  the  back  pay  ordered  by  the 
Board." 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  in  Section  8  or  Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(19  U.S.C.  158),  or  in  this  sectipn  shall  limit 
the  rights  and  remedies  under  any  State  or 
Federal  law  or  before  any  court  or  other  tri- 
bunal of  an  employee  discharged  by  an  em- 
ployer." 

S.  1568 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  ""Labor  Rela- 
tions First  Contract  Negotiations  Act  of 
1993'". 

SEC.  2.  INITIAL  CONTRACT  DISPUTES. 

Section  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  158)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

(h)(1)  If  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
certification  of  a  new  representative  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  representative  have  'not 
reached  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment,  the  employer  and  representa- 
tive shall  Jointly  select  a  mediator  to  medi- 
ate those  issues  on  which  they  cannot  agree. 

(2)  If  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  upon 
a  mediator,  either  party  may  request  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
to  name  one  and  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  shall  thereupon  appoint 
a  person  to  serve  as  mediator. 

(3)  If  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  selection  of  a  mediator  under  para- 
graphs (1)  or  (2).  the  employer  and  the  rep- 
resentative have  still  not  reached  agree- 
ment, the  employer  or  the  representative 
may  transfer  the  matters  remaining  in  con- 
troversy to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  for  binding  arbitration".* 


By   Mr.    KENNEDY   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch); 
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S.  1569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish,  reau- 
thorize, and  revise  provisions  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  individuals  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

THE  DISADVANTAGED  MINORfTY  HEALTHACT  OF 
1W3 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Disadvantaged 
Minority  Health  Improvement  Act  of 
1993.  This  legislation  reauthorizes  sev- 
eral viUl  health  programs  and  estab- 
lishes new  initiatives  for  improving  the 
health  status  of  racial  and  ethnic  mi- 
norities. 

Despite  impressive  gains  in  scientific 
knowledge  and  increased  ability  to  di- 
agnose, prevent,  and  cure  disease, 
many  minority  citizens  in  America  do 
not  benefit  from  these  advances.  Over 
$800  billion  a  year  is  spent  on  health 
care  in  this  country,  yet  the  health 
status  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
lags  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Today.  African-Americans.  Hispanics. 
native  Americans,  and  Asian-Pacific 
Islanders  as  a  whole  are  often  in  jworer 
health  than  typical  citizens  of  Third 
World  countries. 

Because  minorities  are  less  likely  to 
receive  health  care  services,  their  chil- 
dren are  at  risk  for  being  bom  pre- 
maturely or  with  physical  disabilities 
or  not  being  vaccinated  against  pre- 
ventable diseases.  Minority  adults  have 
a  higher  likelihood  of  dying  from  dis- 
eases that  most  physicians  consider 
preventable. 

"Health.  United  States.  1992"  the  lat- 
est annual  report  card  on  the  Nation's 
health  shows  that  a  number  of  serious 
health  problems  disproportionately  af- 
fecting people  of  color  have  not  im- 
proved or  have  become  worse. 

The  statistics  on  infant  mortality 
are  shocking.  An  African-American 
child  Is  twice  as  likely  to  die  in  the 
first  year  of  life  as  a  white  child,  and 
the  gap  is  increasing.  African-Amer- 
ican mothers  are  twice  as  likely  to  re- 
ceive little  or  no  prenatal  health  care. 
In  addition.  African-Americans  die  as  a 
result  of  heart  disease  twice  as  often  as 
whites,  and  life  expectancy  of  black 
males  is  8  years  leas.  Survival  rates  for 
cancer  are  shorter  and  the  incidence  of 
AIDS  is  4  times  higher  in  black  men 
than  white  men— and  15  times  higher  in 
black  women  than  white  women. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Current 
Population  Survey,  21  percent  of  blacks 
and  32  percent  of  Hispanics  were  unin- 
sured in  1991,  compared  with  11  percent 
of  non-Hispanic  whites. 

The  way  to  eliminate  these  dispari- 
ties is  to  eliminate  the  barriers  that 
create  them.  One  of  the  major  obsta- 
cles is  inadequate  access  to  quality 
health  care,  which  often  results  from 
the  lack  of  health  insurance,  the  scar- 
city of  minority  health  providers,  the 
lack  of  community-based  services,  in- 
adequate support  for  institutions  that 


serve  minorities  and  the  lack  of  rel- 
evant health  information. 

In  1990,  Congress  enacted  the  Dis- 
advantaged Minority  Health  Improve- 
ment Act  to  reduce  these  barriers  and 
the  unnecessary  diseases  and  deaths 
that  disproportionately  affect  minori- 
ties. The  act  established  an  office  of 
minority  health  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  coordi- 
nate activities  relating  to  health  pro- 
motion, disease  prevention,  service  de- 
livery, and  research  involving  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities.  The  act  also  es- 
tablished a  loan  and  scholarship  pro- 
gram to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
minority  students  pursuing  careers  as 
health  professionals.  In  addition,  the 
act  strengthened  and  revised  health 
service  delivery  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged racial  and  ethnic  minorities. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  recently  conducted  hearings 
on  the  act.  These  hearings  dem- 
onstrated the  need  for  more  research 
on  minority  health  issues,  better  racial 
and  ethnic  minority  health  data  collec- 
tion, programs  to  improve  access  to 
health  care,  and  the  need  for  more  mi- 
nority health  professionals. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  reauthorizes  and  revises  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Minority  Health.  It 
supports  the  National  Minority  Health 
Resource  Center  that  disseminates  in- 
formation on  health  promotion,  disease 
prevention,  and  preventive  health  serv- 
ices to  racial  and  ethnic  minorities. 

This  legislation  also  establishes  a  na- 
tional center  to  address  the  problems 
facing  individuals  with  limited  English 
skills  when  seeking  health  care  serv- 
ices. The  legislation  also  revises  and 
extends  the  Health  Careers  Oppor- 
tunity Program,  the  Faculty  Develop- 
ment Loan  Repayment  Program,  the 
Centers  of  Excellence  Program  and 
scholarship  and  loan  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged students.  These  programs 
will  help  increase  the  number  of  minor- 
ity students  pursuing  careers  in  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  clinical  psychology 
by  providing  financial  aid  to  students 
and  grants  to  schools  committed  to 
training  minority  students. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  creates 
new  offices  of  minority  health  in  four 
agencies — the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol and  Prevention,  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration, 
the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Administration,  and 
the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and 
Research.  These  offices  will  help  en- 
sure that  disadvantaged  minority 
groups  have  access  to  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  $3 
million  in  grants  to  States  to  establish 
their  own  offices  of  minority  health. 
These  offices  will  act  as  clearinghouses 
to  collect  and  disseminate  information, 
develop  innovative  methods  of  deliver- 
ing health  care  and  social  services  to 


minority  communities,  and  coordinate 
State  activities  relating  to  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  an  advi- 
sory committee  on  research  on  minor- 
ity health  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  to  be  composed  of  scientists, 
physicians,  and  health  care  provides 
with  expertise  in  minority  health  re- 
search and  in  eliminating  barriers  to 
health  care.  The  committee  will  ana- 
lyze current  research  and  design  new 
research  projects  on  all  aspects  of  the 
relationships  between  disease  and  race 
and  ethnicity,  such  as  the  onset  of  dis- 
ease, and  responses  to  pharmaceutical 
drugs  and  other  treatments. 

We  have  begun  to  make  progress  in 
this  area  in  recent  years,  but  much 
more  remains  to  be  done.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.  1569 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE;  REFERENCE;  TABLE  OF 
CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Preventive  Health  Services  and  Health 
Professions  Amendments  Act  of  1993". 

(b)  Reference.— Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  a  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to.  or  a  repeal  of.  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42U.S.C.  201  etseq.). 

(c)  Table  of  Contents,— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  reference;  table  of  con- 
tents. 
2.  Findings. 

TITLE  I— HEALTH  POLICY 
101.  Office  of  Minority  Health. 

Agency  Offices  of  Minority  Health. 
State  Offices  of  Minority  Health. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human      Services      for      Civil 
Rights. 
TITLE  II— HEALTH  SERVICES 

201.  Community  scholarship  programs. 

202.  Health    services    for    residents    of 

public  housing. 

Sec.  203.  Issuance  of  regulations  regarding 
language  as  impediment  to  re- 
ceipt of  services. 

Sec.  204.  Health  services  for  Pacific  Island- 
ers. 
TITLE  III— HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

Sec.  301.  Loans  for  disadvantaged  students. 

302.  Cesar  Chavez  scholarship  program. 

303.  Thurgood  Marshall  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

304.  Loan  repayments  and  fellowships 
regarding  faculty  positions  at 
health  professions  schools. 

305.  Centers  of  excellence. 

306.  Educational    assistance    regarding 

undergraduates. 
Sec.  307.  Area  health  education  centers. 
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TITLE  IV— RESE.^RCH  AND  D.A.TA 

COLLECTION 

Sec.  401.  Office    of    Research    on    Minority 

Health. 
Sec.  402.  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics. 
Sec.  403.  Activities    of   Agency    for    Health 

Care  Policy  and  Research. 
TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  501.  Revision  and  extension  of  program 

for     SUte     Offices     of     Rural 

Health. 
Sec.  502.  Technical    corrections   relating   to 

health  professions. 
Sec.  503.  Clinical  traineeships. 
Sec.  504.  Demonstration    project    grants    to 

States  for  alzheimer's  disease. 
Sec.  505.  Medically  underserved  area  study. 
Sec.  506.  Programs  regarding  birth  defects. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  Effective  date. 

SEC.  S.  FINDINGS. 

Section  Kb)  of  the  Disadvantaged  Minority 
Health  Improvement  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C. 
300u-6  note)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 
"(b)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that^ 
"(1)  the  health  status  of  individuals  from 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities  in  the  United 
States  is  significantly  lower  than  the  health 
status  of  the  general  population  and  has  not 
improved  significantly  since  the  issuance  of 
the  1985  report  entitled  "Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary's Task  Force  on  Black  and  Minority 
Health"; 

"(2)  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  are  dis- 
proportionately represented  among  the  poor: 
"(3)  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  suffer  dis- 
proportionately high  rates  of  cancer,  heart 
disease,  diabetes,  substance  abuse,  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome,  and  other  dis- 
eases and  disorders; 

"(4)  the  incidence  of  infant  mortality 
among  African  Americans  is  almost  double 
that  for  the  general  population; 

"(5)  Mexican-American  and  Puerto  Rican 
adults  have  diabetes  rates  twice  that  of  non- 
Hispanic  whites; 

"(6)  a  third  of  American  Indian  deaths 
occur  before  the  age  of  45; 

"(7)  according  to  the  1990  Census.  African 
Americans.  Hispanics.  American  Indians,  and 
Asian/Pacific  Islanders  constitute  approxi- 
mately 12.1  percent,  9  percent.  0  08  percent, 
and  2.9  percent,  respectively,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States; 

"(8)  minority  health  professionals  have 
historically  tended  to  practice  in  low-income 
areas,  medically  underserved  areas,  and  to 
serve  racial  and  ethnic  minorities; 

"(9)  minority  health  professionals  have 
historically  tended  to  engage  in  the  general 
practice  of  medicine  and  specialties  provid- 
ing primary  care; 

"(10)  reports  published  in  leading  medical 
journals  indicate  that  access  to  health  care 
among  minorities  can  be  substantially  im- 
proved by  increasing  the  number  of  minority 
professionals; 

"(11)  diversity  in  the  faculty  and  student 
body  of  health  professions  schools  enhances 
the  quality  of  education  for  all  students  at- 
tending the  schools;  and 

"(12)  health  professionals  need  greater  ac- 
cess to  continuing  medical  education  pro- 
grams to  enable  such  professionals  to  up- 
grade their  skills  (including  linguistic  and 
cultural  competence  skills)  and  improve  the 
quality  of  medical  care  rendered  in  minority 
communities". 

TITLE  I— HEALTH  POUCY 
SEC.  101.  OFFICE  OF  MtNORJTY  HEALTH. 

Section  1707  (42  U  S  C  :j(X)u  «)  is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  inserting  the  following; 


■(b)  Duties— With  respect  to  improving 
the  health  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities. 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Minority  Health, 
shall  carry  out  the  following: 

■(1)  Establish  short-range  and  long-range 
goals  and  objectives  and  coordinate  all  other 
activities  within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  that  relate  to  disease 
prevention,  health  promotion,  service  deliv- 
ery, and  research  concerning  such  Individ- 
uals. The  heads  of  the  operating  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  heads  of  Public  Health  Service 
agencies  shall  consult  with  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Minority  Health  to  as- 
sist in  the  coordination  of  all  activities  with- 
in the  Department  as  they  relate  to  disease 
prevention,  health  promotion,  service  deliv- 
ery, and  research  concerning  such  Individ- 
uals. 

"(2)  Carry  out  the  following  types  of  ac- 
tivities by  entering  Into  interagency  agree- 
ments with  other  agencies  of  the  public 
health  service: 

"(A)  Support  research,  demonstrations  and 
evaluations  to  test  new  and  Innovative  mod- 
els. 

"(B)  Increase  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  health  risk  factors. 

"(C)  Develop  mechanisms  that  support  bet- 
ter information  dissemination,  education, 
prevention,  and  service  delivery  to  Individ- 
uals from  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  In- 
cluding racial  and  ethnic  minorities. 

"(3)  Establish  a  national  minority  health 
resource  center  to  carry  out  the  following: 

"(A)  Facilitate  the  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion regarding  matters  relating  to  health  In- 
formation and  health  promotion,  preventive 
health  services,  and  education  in  the  appro- 
priate use  of  health  care. 
"(B)  Facilitate  access  to  such  Information. 
"(C)  Assist  in  the  analysis  of  Issues  and 
problems  relating  to  such  matters. 

"(D)  Provide  technical  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  the  exchange  of  such  Information 
(Including  facilitating  the  development  of 
materials  for  such  technical  assistance). 

"(4)  Establish  a  national  center  that  shall 
carry  out  programs  to  Improve  access  to 
health  care  services  for  Individuals  with  lim- 
ited English  proficiency  by  facilitating  the 
removal  of  Impediments  to  the  receipt  of 
health  care  that  result  from  such  limitation. 
"(5)  With  respect  to  awards  of  grants  and 
contracts  that  are  available  under  certain 
minority  health  programs,  establish  a  pro- 
gram— 

"(A)  to  inform  entitles,  as  appropriate. 
that  the  entitles  may  be  eligible  for  the 
awards; 

"(B)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
such  entitles  In  the  process  of  preparing  and 
submitting  applications  for  the  awards  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policies  of  the  Secretary 
regarding  such  application;  and 

"(C)  to  inform  populations,  as  appropriate, 
that  members  of  the  populations  may  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  services  or  otherwise  partici- 
pate in  the  activities  carried  out  with  such 
awards. 
"(c)  Advisory  coMMrrrEE  — 
"(1)  In  general.— The  SecreUry  shall  es- 
tablish an  advisory  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Minority 
Health  (in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
•Committee"). 

"(2)  Duties.— The  Committee  shall  provide 
advice  to  the  Secretary  on  carrying  out  this 
section.  Including  advice  on  the  development 
of  goals  and  specific  program  activities 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  for  each  racial  and 
ethnic  group. 


"(3)  Chairperson —The  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Minority  Health  shall  serve  as 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Committee. 

"(4)  COMPOsmoN.- The  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  no  fewer  than  12.  and  not  more 
than  18  Individuals,  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Secretary  shall  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Committee  from  among  individuals  with  ex- 
pertise regarding  Issues  of  minority  health. 
The  membership  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
equitably  representative  of  the  various  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  groups.  The  Secretary  may 
appoint  representatives  from  selected  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  serve  as  ex  officio,  non-vot- 
ing members  of  the  Committee. 

"(5)  Terms.— Elach  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  serve  for  a  term  of  4  years,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  initially  appoint  a 
portion  of  the  members  to  terms  of  1  year.  2 
years,  and  3  years. 

"(6)  Vacancies.— If  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the 
Committee,  a  new  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  within  90  days  from 
the  date  that  the  vacancy  occurs,  and  serve 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the 
predecessor  of  such  member  was  appointed. 
The  vacancy  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  Committee. 

"(7)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. Members  of  the  Committee  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive,  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time)  they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
the  functions  of  the  Committee,  compensa- 
tion at  rates  that  do  not  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  in  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
title  5.  United  States  Code.        '■.■ 

"(d)  Certain  Requirements  Regarding 
Duties.- 

"(1)  Recommendations  "yiEGARDiNG  lan- 
guage AS  IMPEDIMENT  TO  K^LTH  CARE.— The 
Secretary,  acting  throng  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Refugee  Heait,h,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Minority  Health  of  the  Health 
Resources  and  Services  Administration, 
shall  make  recommendations  regarding  ac- 
tivities under  subsection  (bM4). 

"(2)  EQUrTABLE  ALLOCATION  REGARDING  AC- 

TiviTiES.— In  awarding  grants  or  contracts 
under  section  340A,  724,  737,  738,  or  171)7,  the 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  stich  awards  are 
equitably  allocated  with  respect  to  the  var- 
ious racial  and  ethnic  populations. 

"(3)  Cultural  competency  of  services.— 
The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  information 
and  services  provided  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  are  provided  In  the  language  and  cultural 
context  that  is  most  appropriate  for  the  indi- 
viduals for  whom  the  Information  and  serv- 
ices are  Intended. 

"(4)  Peer  review —The  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure that  each  application  for  a  grant,  con- 
tract or  cooperative  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 340A.  724.  737.  or  1707  undergoes  appro- 
priate peer  i^vlew. 

"(e)  Reports —Not  later  than  January  31 
of  fiscal  year  1995  and  of  each  second  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  describing  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  section  during  the  pre- 
ceding 2  fiscal  years  and  evaluating  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  activities  have  been  effec- 
tive in  improving  the  health  of  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities. 

"(0  Grants  and  Contracts  Regarding  Du- 
ties.— 

"(1)  AUTHORITY.— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (b),   the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
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contracts  with  public  and  nonprofit  private 
entities  for  activities  described  in  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b>. 

"(2)  Evaluation  and  dissemination.— The 
Secretary  shall,  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  entities,  pro- 
vide for  evaluations  of  projecU  carried  out 
with  financial  assistance  provided  under 
paragraph  (1)  during  the  preceding  2  fiscal 
years.  The  report  shall  be  included  in  the  re- 
port required  under  subsection  (e)  for  the  fis- 
cal year  Involved. 

"(g>  DEFINITION.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  racial  and  ethnic  minority  group" 
means  Hispanics.  Blacks.  Asian  Americans. 
Pacific  Islanders.  Native  Americans,  and 
Alaskan  Natives.  The  term  Hispanic'  means 
Individuals  whose  origin  is  Mexican.  Puerto 
Rlcan.  Cuban.  Central  or  South  American,  or 
any  other  Spanish-speaking  country,  includ- 
ing Spain  or  the  Caribbean  Islands,  and  indi- 
viduals identifying  themselves  as  Hispanic. 
Latino.  Spanish,  or  Spanish-American. 

••(h)  FUNDING.— 

•■(l)    AUTHORlZA-nON    OF    APPROPRIATIONS  — 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1998. 

••(2)  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  BY  SECRETARY  — 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  fiscal  year  In  excess  of 
$15,000,000.  the  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able not  less  than  $3,000,000  for  activities  to 
Improve  access  to  health  care  services  for  In- 
dividuals with  limited  English  proficiency, 
including  activities  identified  In  subsection 
(bK4).  '. 

SBC.      101.      AGENCY      OFFICES     OF      MINOBITY 
HEALTH. 
Title  XVII  (42  use.  300u  et  seq.)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 

-SBC.     I70«.     AGENCY     OFFICES     OF     lUNOIUTY 
HEALTH. 

•'(a)  IN  General— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Minority  Health,  shall  ensure  that  an  Office 
of  Minority  Health  is  established  and  operat- 
ing at  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention,  the  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  MentAl  Health  Administration,  and  the 
Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research 
Such  Offices  shall  be  established  to  ensure 
that  services  and  programs  carried  out  with- 
in each  such  respective  agency  or  office— 

••(1)  are  equitably  delivered  with  respect  to 
racial  and  ethnic  groups: 

••(2)  provide  culturally  competent  services: 
and 

••(3)  utilixe  racial  and  ethnic  minority 
community-based  organizations  to  deliver 
services. 

••(b)  REPORTS.— Each  Office  of  Minority 
Health  within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  submit  a  report,  not 
later  than  May  1  of  each  year,  to  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Minority  Health  (as 
provided  for  in  section  1707(a))  describing  the 
accomplishments  or  programs  of  the  plan, 
the  budget  allocation  and  expenditures  for. 
and  the  development  and  Implementation  of. 
such  health  programs  targeting  racial  and 
ethnic  minority  populations.  The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  the  participation  and  coopera- 
tion of  each  Agency  in  the  development  of 
the  annual  report". 

SEC.  lOS.  STATE  OFFICES  OF  BUNORTTY  HEALTH. 

Title  XVII  (42  use.  300u  et  seq  ).  as 
amended  by  section  102.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


-SEC.  1710.  GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  OPERATION 
OF  OFFICES  OF  MINORITY  HEALTH. 

••(a)  IN  GENERAL— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Minority  Health  (as  provided  for  In  section 
1707),  may  make  grants  to  SUtes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Improving  the  health  status  In  mi- 
nority communities,  through  the  operation 
of  State  offices  of  minority  health  estab- 
lished to  monitor  amd  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Health  Objectives  for  the  Year 
2000  as  they  affect  minority  populations. 

•'(b)      ADMINISTRATION      OF      PROGRAM— The 

Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  to  a  State 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  such  State  agrees 
that  the  program  carried  out  by  the  State 
with  amounts  received  under  the  grant  will 
be  administered  directly  by  a  single  SUte 

agency  __ 

••(c)  Certain  Required  activities— The 
Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  to  a  State 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  such  State  agrees 
that  activities  carried  out  by  an  office  oper- 
ated under  the  grant  received  pursuant  to 
such  subsection  will- 

"(1)  establish  and  mainUin  within  the 
State  a  clearinghouse  for  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating information  on— 

••(A)  minority  health  care  Issues; 

•(B)  research  findings  relating  to  minority 
health  care:  and 

••(C)  Innovative  approaches  to  the  delivery 
of  health  care  and  social  services  In  minority 
communities: 

••(2)  coordinate  the  activities  carried  out  In 
the  State  that  relate  to  minority  health 
care.  Including  providing  coordination  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  redundancy  in  such 
activities: 

■•(3)  identify  Federal  and  State  programs 
regarding  minority  health,  and  providing 
technical  assistance  to  public  and  nonprofit 
entities  regarding  participation  in  such  pro- 
gram: and 

•(4)  develop  additional  Health  People  2000 
objectives  for  the  State  that  are  necessary  to 
address  the  most  prevalent  morbidity  and 
mortality  concerns  for  racial  and  ethnic  mi- 
nority groups  in  the  State. 

••(d)   REQUIREMENT   REGARDING   ANNUAL 

Budget  Office— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  to  a  State  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  such  State  agrees  that,  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  State  receives  such  a 
grant,  the  office  operated  under  such  grant 
will  be  provided  with  an  annual  budget  of 
not  less  than  $75,000. 

••(e)  Certain  Uses  of  Funds.— 

•(1)  RESTRICTIONS.— The  Secretary  may 
not  make  a  grant  to  a  State  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  such  State  agrees  that^ 

•■(A)  if  research  with  respect  to  minority 
health  Is  conducted  pursuant  to  the  grant, 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived under  the  grant  will  be  expended  for 
such  research:  and 

■•(B)  amounts  provided  under  the  grant  will 
not  be  expended— 

••(i)  to  provide  health  care  (Including  pro- 
viding cash  payments  regarding  such  care): 

••(it)  to  conduct  activities  for  which  Fed- 
eral funds  are  expended— 

••(I)  within  the  State  to  provide  technical 
and  other  nonflnancial  assistance  under  sub- 
section (m)  of  section  340A; 

'•(II)  under  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  SUte  under  subsection 
(h)  of  such  section:  or 

••(III)  under  a  grant  under  section  3881: 

••(iii)  to  purchase  medical  equipment,  to 
purchase  ambulances,  aircraft,  or  other  vehi- 
cles, or  to  purchase  major  communications 
equipment: 

••(Iv)  to  purchase  or  Improve  real  property: 
or 


•'(V)  to  carry  out  any  activity  regarding  a 
certificate  of  need. 

••(2)  AUTHORITIES.— Activities  for  which  a 
State  may  expend  amounts  received  under  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  include— 

•■(A)  paying  the  costs  of  establishing  an  of- 
fice of  minority  health  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a): 

••(B)  subject  to  paragraph  (l)(B)(ii)(III). 
paying  the  costs  of  any  activity  carried  out 
with  respect  to  recruiting  and  retaining 
health  professionals  to  serve  in  minority 
communities  or  underserved  areas  in  the 
State:  and 

••(C)  providing  grants  and  contracts  to  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  entities  to  carry  out  activi- 
ties authorized  in  this  section. 

••(f)  REPORTS.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  to  a  SUte  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  such  SUte  agrees— 

••(1)  to  submit  to  the  SecreUry  reports 
conUinlng  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
reUry may  require  regarding  activities  car- 
ried out  under  this  section  by  the  SUte:  and 

••(2)  to  submit  a  report  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 10  of  each  fiscal  year  immediately  fol- 
lowing any  fiscal  year  for  which  the  SUte 
has  received  such  a  grant. 

••(g)  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  APPLICATION.- The 

SecreUry  may  not  make  a  grant  to  a  SUte 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  an  application 
for  the  grant  Is  submitted  to  the  SecreUry 
and  the  application  in  such  form,  is  made  In 
such  manner,  and  conUins  such  agreements, 
assurances,  and  information  as  the  SecreUry 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
subsection. 

••(h)  Noncompliance— The  SecreUry  may 
not  make  payments  under  subsection  (a)  to  a 
SUte  for  any  fiscal  year  subsequent  to  the 
first  fiscal  year  of  such  payments  unless  the 
SecreUry  determines  that,  for  the  imme- 
diately preceding  fiscal  year,  the  SUte  has 
complied  with  each  of  the  agreemenU  made 
by  the  SUte  under  this  section. 

••(i)  authorization  of  Appropriations — 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  making 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1995.  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996.  and 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

•■(2)  Availability.— Amounts  appropriated 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

••(j)  Termination  of  program —No  grant 
may  be  made  under  this  section  after  the  ag- 
gregate amounU  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (i)(l)  are  equal  to  $10,000,000". 
SEC.  104.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  FOR  CIVIL 
RIGHTS. 

(a)  In   General— Part   A   of  title   II   (42 
use.   202  et  seq).  as  amended  by   section 
2010  of  Public  Law  103-43.  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
-SEC.    2».    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY    FOR    CIVIL 

RIGHTS. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  Position— There 
shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  an  AsslsUnt  SecreUry  for 
Civil  Rights,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

••(b)  Responsibilities.- The  Assisunt  Sec- 
reUry shall  perform  such  functions  relating 
to  civil  righu  as  the  SecreUry  may  assign." 

(b)  Conforming  amendment —Section  5315 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended,  in 
the  item  relating  to  Assisunt  SecreUrles  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  by  striking 
••(5)'"  and  inserting  ■(6)" 

TITLE  n— HEALTH  SERVICES 

SEC.  Ml.  COMMUNITY  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS. 

Section  338L  (42  U.S.C.  254t)  is  amended- 
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(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "'health 
manpower  shorUge  areas""  and  inserting  "a 
Federally-designated  health  professional 
shortage  areas""; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  by  striking  "'health  manpower  shorUge 
areas"  and  Inserting  "a  Federally-designated 
health  professional  shortage  areas""  In  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  by  striking  'in  the  health  manpower 
shortage  areas  in  which  the  community  or- 
ganizations are  located,'"  and  inserting  "'in  a 
Federally-designated  health  professional 
shortage  area  that  Is  served  by  the  commu- 
nity organization  awarding  the  scholarship."" 
in  paragraph  (2); 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  '•health  manpower  shortage 
area"  and  inserting  "a  Federally-designated 
health  professional  shorUge  area"":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "in  which  the  community"" 
and  all  that  follows  through  '•located"": 

(4)  In  subsection  (k)(2).  by  striking  "inter- 
nal medicine"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  •general  inter- 
nal medicine,  general  pediatrics,  obstetrics 
and  gynecology,  dentistry,  or  menUl  health, 
that  are  provided  by  physicians  or  other 
health  professionals."":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (1)(1).  by  striking 
"$5,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1993"  and  inserting  '$1,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996". 
SEC.  202.  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  RESIDENTS  OF 

PUBLIC  HOUSING. 
Section  340A(p)(l)  (42  U.S.C.  256a(p)(l))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  •$35,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991"'  and  inserting  "$12,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994":  and 

(2)  by  striking  ••1992  and  1993"  and  insert- 
ing  "iggsand  1996"". 

SEC.  203.  ISSUANCE  OF  REGULATIONS  REGARD- 
ING LANGUAGE  AS  IMPEDIMENT  TO 
RECEIPT  OF  SERVICES. 

(a)  Proposed  Rule— Not  later  than  the  ex- 
piration of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "SecreUry'") 
shall  issue  a  proposed  rule  regarding  policies 
to  reduce  the  extent  to  which  having  limited 
English  proficiency  constitutes  a  significant 
impediment  to  Individuals  in  establishing 
the  eligibility  of  the  individuals  for  partici- 
pation in  health  programs  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  or  in  receiving  services 
under  such  programs. 

(b)  Final  Rule.— 

(1)  In  general —Not  later  than  the  expira- 
tion of  the  1-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
reUry shall  issue  a  final  rule  regarding  the 
policies  described  in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Failure  to  issue  by  date  certain— If 
the  SecreUry  falls  to  issue  a  final  rule  under 
paragraph  (1)  before  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod specified  in  such  paragraph,  the  pro- 
posed rule  issued  under  subsection  (a)  is 
upon  such  expiration  deemed  to  be  the  final 
rule  under  paragraph  (1)  (and  shall  remain  In 
effect  until  the  SecreUry  issues  a  final  rule 
under  such  paragraph). 

SEC.  204.  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  PACIFIC  IS- 
LANDERS. 

Section  10  of  the  Disadvantaged  Minority 
Health  Improvement  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C. 
254C-1)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (2) — 

(i)  by  inserting  "".  subsunce  abuse'"  after 
"availability  of  health":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  •.  including  improved 
health  daU  systems"': 


(B)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(i)  by  striking  "•manpower""  and  inserting 
"care  providers'";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "•by—"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  a 
semicolon; 

(C)  by  striking  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6); 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7),  and  (8) 
as  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6).  respectively; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (5)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  ••and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(F)  in  paragraph  (6)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  the  period  and  Inserting  a  semi- 
colon: and 

(G)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  (as  so 
redesignated),  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

•'(7)  to  provide  primary  health  care,  pre- 
ventive health  care,  and  related  training  to 
American  Samoan  health  care  professionals: 
and 

'•(8)  to  improve  access  to  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  services  for  rural 
American  Samoa; 

(2)  in  subsection  (f) — 

(A)  by  striking  ••there  Is"  and  Inserting 
"there  are",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "$10,000,000""  and  all  that 
follows      through       •iggs""      and      inserting 

•$3,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1996";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

••(g)  Study  and  Report.— 

••(1)  Study.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
SecreUry.  acting  through  the  Administrator 
of  the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration, shall  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entity  for  the 
conduct  of  a  study  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  projects  funded  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Report.— Not  later  than  July  1.  1995. 
the  SecreUry  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  describing  the  findings 
made  with  respect  to  the  study  conducted 
under  paragraph  (1)."'. 

TITLE  lU— HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

SEC.    301.     LOANS     FOR     DISADVANTAGED    STU- 
DENTS. 

Section  724(f)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  29200(1))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  ••there  is"  and  inserting 
"there  are"":  and 

(2)  by  striking  •$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993""  and  inserting  •$8,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996"". 

SEC.    302.    CESAR    CHAVEZ    SCHOLARSHIP    PRO- 
GRAM. 

Section  736  (42  U.S.C.  293)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

-SEC.   736.   CESAR   CHAVEZ   SCHOLARSHIP    PRO- 
GRAM. 

(2)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  by  striking  ""there  is"  and  inserting 
•"there  are"":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "$11,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993"  and  inserting  "$10,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996"". 

SEC.  303.  THURGOOD  MARSHALL  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM. 

Section  737  (42  U.S.C.  293a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

-SEC.  737.  THURGOOD  MARSHALL  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM.-; 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)— 


(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  ""(to  be 
known  as  Thurgood  Marshall  Scholars)" 
after  'providing  scholarships  to  individ- 
uals"": and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  after 
••public  health.""  ••schools  offering  programs 
for  the  training  of  physician  assistants."". 

(3)  in  subsection  (h),  by  striking  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■•(1)    AUTHORIZA-nON    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$17,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  and  1996."". 

SEC.  304.  LOAN  REPAYMENTS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 
REGARDING  FACULTY  POSITIONS  AT 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  SCHOOLS. 

Section  738  (42  U.S.C.  293b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "disadvan- 
Uged  backgrounds  who— ""and  Inserting  '"ra- 
cial or  ethnic  groups  that  are  underrep- 
resented  in  the  health  professions  who — " 

(B)  in  paragraph  (5>— 

(i)  by  striking  ••;  and""  in  subparagraph  (A) 
and  Inserting  a  period; 

(11)  by  striking  "•unless—""  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "the  individual  involved""  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  "unless  the 
individual  involved"':  and 

(ill)  striking  subparagraph  (B); 

(C)  by  striking  paragraph  (6);  and 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (6):  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(B).  by  striking 
""$30,000""  and  inserting  •$50,000""; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  by  striking  "there  is"'  and  inserting 
"there  are'";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "$4,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993""  and  inserting  '$1,100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996"". 

SEC.  305.  CENTERS  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Section  739  (42  U.S.C.  293c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ••through  col- 
laboration with  public  and  nonprofit  private 
entities  to  carry  out  community-based  pro- 
grams to  prepare  students  in  secondary 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  attendance  at  the  health  professions 
school""; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof: 

(C)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  '•;  and"";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

••(6)  to  carry  out  a  program  to  provide 
training  to  the  students  of  the  school  to  en- 
able such  students  to  provide  health  services 
to  minority  individuals  at  community-based 
health  facilities  that  provide  such  services 
to  a  significant  number  of  minority  individ- 
uals and  that  are  located  at  a  site  remote 
from  the  main  site  of  the  teaching  facilities 
of  the  school.'": 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  subsection  heading  and 
inserting  "Authority  Regarding  Consor- 
tia.—"■; 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"•(1)  In  general —The  SecreUry  may  make 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  to  any  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathic  medicine,  dentistry, 
clinical  psychology,  or  pharmacy  that  has  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  formed  a  con- 
sortium of  schools."'; 
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(C)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  and  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(A)  the  consortium  consists  of— 

"(1)  the  health  professions  school  seeking 
the  grant  under  subsection  (a):  and 

••(11)  one  or  more  schools  of  medicine,  os- 
teopathic medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
nursing,  allied  health,  public  health,  clinical 
psychology,  or  graduate  programs  In  menUl 
health  practice; 

•(B)  the  schools  of  the  consortium  have  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  for  the  allocation  of 
such  grant  among  the  schools;  and 

■•(C)  each  of  the  schools  agrees  to  expend 
the  grant  In  accordance  with  this  section ."; 

and 

(D)  by   adding   at   the   end   the   following 

paragraph: 

•■(3)  AUTHORITY  FOR  COLLECTIVELY  MEETING 
RELEVANT  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CERTAIN  CASES  — 

With  respect  to  meeting  the  conditions  spec- 
ified m  subsection  (cK4)  for  Native  American 
Centers  of  Excellence,  the  Secretary  may 
make  a  grant  to  any  school  that  has  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  formed 
a  consortium  of  schools  that  meets  such  con- 
ditions (Without  regard  to  whether  the 
schools  of  the  consortium  Individually  meet 
such  conditions),";  and 
(3)  In  subsection  (I)— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1993-  and  inserting  ■•$25.0(X).000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996":  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2XC)  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "Health  professions  schools 
described  In  subsection  (c)(2XA)  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  grants  under  this  subparagraph  In  a 
fiscal  year  if  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  under  paragraph  (1)  Is  greater 
than  $23,500,000.  Such  schools  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  apply  only  for  grants  made  from  the 
portion  of  such  amount  that  exceeds 
S23.500.000.' 

SEC.    30«.    EDUCATIONAL   ASSISTANCE    REGARD- 
ING UNDERGRADUATES. 

Section  740  (42  U.S.C.  293d)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (aHl).  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  'To  be  eligi- 
ble for  such  a  grant,  a  school  shall  have  In 
place  a  program  to  assist  Individuals  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  In  gaining  entry 
Into  a  health  professions  school  or  complet- 
ing the  course  of  study  at  such  a  school."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  'there  is"  and  Inserting 
"there  are";  and 

(B)  by  striking  1993  "  and  inserting  •1994. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996" 

(3)  m  subsection  (dK2MB).  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Scholarship  recipients  under  this  section 
shall  be  known  as  'Cesar  Chavea  Primary 
Care  Scholars".  

SBC.  S07.  AREA  HEALTH  EDUCA'HON  CENTKRa 

Section  746(d)<2)(Dl  (42  U.S.C  293J(dK2)<D)) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  'and  minority 
health'^  after  '•disease  prevention". 

TTTLE  rv— RESEARCH  A^fD  DATA 
COLLECTION 
SBC.  40L  OFFICE  OF   RESEARCH   ON   MINOiUTY 
HEALTH. 

Section  404  (42  U  SC  283b).  as  added  by 
section  151  of  Public  Law  103--43.  Is  amended 
by    adding   at    the   end    the    following   sub- 

••(c)  Plan.— The  Director  of  the  Office, 
shall  collaborate  with  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Minority  Health  (as  provided 
for  in  section  1707).  to  develop  and  Imple- 
ment a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  duties  re- 


quired by  subsection  (b).  The  Director.  In 
consultation  with  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Minority  Health,  shall  review  the 
plan  not  less  oaen  than  annually,  and  revise 
the  plan  as  appropriate. 

'•(d)  Equity  Regarding  Various  Groups — 
The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  ensure  that 
activities  under  subsection  (b)  address  equi- 
tably all  minority  groups. 

••(e)  ADVISORY  CoMMrrrEE — 

"(1)  ESTABUSHMENT  — In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (b).  the  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
advisory  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Research  on  Minority 
Health  (In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
•Advisory  Committee'). 

••(2)  COMPOSITION — 
•(A)     VcrnNO    AND    NONVOTING    MEMBERS  — 

The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of  voting  members  appointed  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (B)  and  the  ex  officio  non- 
voting members  described  in  subparagraph 
(C). 

••(B)  Voting  members —The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  Include  not  fewer  than  12.  and 
not  more  than  18.  voting  members  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  ap- 
point such  members  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee from  among  physicians,  practition- 
ers, scientists,  consumers  and  other  health 
professionals,  whose  clinical  practices,  re- 
search specialization,  or  professional  exper- 
tise Includes  a  significant  focus  on  research 
on  minority  health  or  on  the  barriers  that 
minorities  must  overcome  to  participate  In 
clinical  trials  The  membership  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  shall  be  equlUbly  represent- 
ative of  the  minority  groups  served  by  the 
Office. 

•(C)  Ex  OFFICIO  NONVOTING  MEMBERS— The 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Minority 
Health  and  the  Directors  of  each  of  the  na- 
tional research  entitles  shall  serve  as  ex 
officio  nonvoting  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  (except  that  any  of  such  Direc- 
tors may  designate  an  official  of  the  insti- 
tute Involved  to  serve  as  such  member  of  the 
Committee  In  lieu  of  the  Director). 

••(3)  CHAIRPERSON  —The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  serve  as  the  chairperson  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

••(4)  DUTIES.- The  Advisory  Committee 
shall— 

••(A)  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
appropriate  research  activities  to  be  under- 
Uken  by  the  national  research  Institutes 
with  respect  to— 
■•(1)  research  on  minority  health; 
••(11)  research  on  racial  and  ethnic  dif- 
ferences In  clinical  drug  trials.  Including  re- 
sponses to  pharmacological  drugs; 

••(III)  research  on  racial  and  ethnic  dif- 
ferences In  disease  etiology,  course,  and 
treatment;  and 

••(Iv)  research  on  minority  health  condi- 
tions which  require  a  multldlsclpllnary  ap- 
proach; 

'•(B)  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
such  research; 

•'(C)  provide  recommendations  to  such  Di- 
rector regarding  activities  of  the  Office  (In- 
cluding recommendations  on  priorities  In 
carrying  out  research  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A));  and 

••(D)  assist  In  monitoring  compliance  with 
section  492B  regarding  the  Inclusion  of  mi- 
norities In  clinical  research. 
••(5)  Biennial  report — 
••(A)  PREPARA-noN  — The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  prepare  a  biennial  report  describing 
the  activities  of  the  Committee.   Including 
findings  made  by  the  Committee  regarding— 
••(I)  compliance  with  section  492B; 


'•(II)  the  extent  of  expenditures  made  for 
research  on  minority  health  by  the  agencies 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  and 

••(III)  the  level  of  funding  needed  for  such 
research. 

••(B)  SUBMISSION— The  report  required  In 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
for  Inclusion  In  the  report  required  In  sec- 
tion 403. 

•'(0        REPRESENTATIVES       OF        MINORITIES 

AMONG  RESEARCHERS  —The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Person- 
nel Administration  and  In  collaboration  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office,  shall  determine 
the  extent  to  which  minorities  are  rep- 
resented among  senior  physicians  and  sci- 
entists of  the  national  research  institutes 
and  among  physicians  and  scientists  con- 
ducting research  with  funds  provided  by  such 
institutes,  and  as  appropriate,  carry  out  ac- 
tivities to  Increase  the  extent  of  such  rep- 
resentation. ', 
••(g)    DEFINITIONS— For    purposes    of    this 

part: 

•■(1)  MlNORrrV  HEALTH  CONDITIONS —The 
term  minority  health  conditions',  with  re- 
spect to  Individuals  who  are  members  of  mi- 
nority groups,  means  all  diseases,  disorders, 
and  conditions  (Including  with  respect  to 
mental  health)— 

•'(A)  unique  to.  more  serious,  or  more  prev- 
alent In  such  Individuals; 

••(B)  for  which  the  factors  of  medical  risk 
or  types  of  medical  Intervention  are  dif- 
ferent for  such  Individuals,  or  for  which  it  Is 
unknown  whether  such  factors  or  types  are 
different  for  such  Individuals;  or 

••(C)  with  respect  to  which  there  has  been 
Insufficient  research  Involving  such  Individ- 
uals as  subjects  or  Insufficient  data  on  such 
Individuals. 

••(2)    RESEARCH   ON    MINORITY    HEALTH— The 

term  Tesearch  on  minority  health'  means  re- 
search on  minority  health  conditions.  In- 
cluding research  on  preventing  such  condi- 
tions. 

••(3)  MINORITY  GROUPS  —The  term  minor- 
ity groups'  means  Blacks.  American  Indians. 
Alaskan  Natives.  Asian/Pacific  Islanders, 
and  Hlspanlcs.  Including  subpopulations  of 
such  groups." 

SEC.  401.  NA-nONAL  CENTER  FOR  HEALTH  STA- 

■nsnca 

(a)  In  General— Section  306  (42  U.S.C. 
242k)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  'Commit- 
tee   on    Human    Resources"    and    Inserting 

•Committee     on     Labor    and     Human     Re- 
sources"; 

(2)  m  subsection  (g).  by  striking  •data 
which  shall  be  published  "  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  inserting  ••data. '; 

(3)  In  subsection  (kM2)— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (A>— 

(I)  by  striking  the  subparagraph  designa- 
tion; and 

(ID  by  striking  •Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (B).  members"  and  Inserting 
••Members";  and 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B); 

(4)  In  subsection  (1>— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (3): 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (3);  and 

(C)  In  paragraph  (3)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  •paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3).  "  and  In- 
serting 'paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  ";  and 

(5)  In  subsection  (o>— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "1991 
through  1993"  and  Inserting  •1994  through 
1997";  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking 
•'IS.OOO.OOO'    and    all    that    follows    through 
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■1993"  and  inserting  Jl. 100,000  for  flac»I 
year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through 
1997". 

(b)  General  Aitthority  Respecting  Re- 
search. Evaluations,  and  Demonstra- 
tions—Section  304  (42  use.  242b)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  subsection  (d). 

(c)  General  Provisions  Respecting  Ef- 
fectiveness. Efficiency,  and  Quality  of 
Health  Services —Section  308  (42  U.S.C. 
242m)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1)— 

(I)  by  striking  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(II)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
through  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D).  respectively;  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  •'reports 
required  by  subparagraphs"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "Center"'  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: ""reports  required  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  prepared  through  the  National  Cen- 
ter "; 

(2)(A)  by  striking  subsection  (c); 

(B)  by  transferring  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (g)  from  the  current  location  of  the 
paragraph; 

(C)  by  redesignating  such  paragraph  as 
subsection  (c); 

(D)  by  inserting  subsection  (c)  (as  so  redes- 
ignated) after  subsection  (b);  and 

(E)  by  striking  the  remainder  of  subsection 
(g); 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  (as  so  redesignated) — 

(A)  by  striking  "shall  (A)  take"  and  insert- 
ing •'shall  take";  and 

(B)  by  striking  ■•and  (B)  publish"  and  in- 
serting "and  shall  publish"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (f).  by  striking  "sections 
3648"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  "sec- 
tion 3324  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  and 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  5).";  and 

(5)  by  striking  subsection  (h). 

SEC.  40S.  AcnvmES  or  agency  for  health 

CARE  POLICY  AND  RESEARCH 

Section  902(b)  (42  U.S.C.  299a(b))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Requirements  With  Respect  to  Cer- 
tain Populations.— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Administrator  shall  under- 
take and  support  research,  demonstration 
projects,  and  evaluations  with  respect  to  the 
health  status  of.  and  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to — 

"'(1)  the  populations  of  medically  under- 
served  urban  or  rural  areas  (Including  fron- 
tier areas);  and 

••(2)  low-Income  groups,  minority  groups, 
and  the  elderly". 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC.  801.  REVISION  A.M)  f^CTtlNSION  OF  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  STATE  OFFICES  OF 
RURAL  HEALTH. 

(a)  Matching  Funds.— Section  338J(b)  (42 
U.S.C.  254r(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••(b)  Requirement  of  Matching  Funds  — 
"(1)  In  general— With  respect  to  the  costs 
to  be  Incurred  by  a  State  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  make  a  grant  under  such 
subsection  unless  the  State  agrees  to  provide 
non-Federal  contributions  toward  such  costs. 
In  cash.  In  an  amount  that  Is  not  less  than  $1 
for  each  $1  of  Federal  funds  provided  in  the 
grant. 

"(2)  Determination  of  amount  contrib- 
uted—In  determining  the  amount  of  non- 
Federal  contributions  in  cash  that  a  State 
has  provided  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  the 
Secretary  may  not  include  any  amounts  pro- 
vided to  the  State  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.". 


(b)  AU'THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.- 
Section  338J(j)(l)  (42  U.S.C.  254r(j)(l))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ••and"  after  •'1992.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ••.  and  S5.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1996". 

(c)  Termination  of  Program.— Section 
338J(k)  (42  U.S.C.  254r(k))  is  amended  by 
striking  $10,000,000"  and  inserting 
""S20.000.000"". 

SEC.   502.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS   RELATING 
TO  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS. 

(a)  Health  Education  assistance  Loan 
Deferment  for  Borrowers  Providing 
Health  Services  to  Indians — 

(1)  In  general.— Section  705(a)(2KC)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "and  (x)"  and  inserting 
••(X)  not  in  excess  of  three  years,  during 
which  the  borrower  is  providing  health  care 
services  to  Indians  through  an  Indian  health 
program  (as  defined  in  section  108(a)(2)(A)  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  1616a(a)(2)(A));  and  (xi)". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— Section 
705(a)(2)(C)  is  further  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (xi)  (as  so  redesignated)  by 
striking  "(ix)"  and  inserting  '•(x)";  and 

(B)  in  the  matter  following  such  clause 
(xi).  by  striking  '•(x)"  and  inserting  "•(xi)". 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  services  provided  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  third  month  that  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Maximum  Student  Loan  Provision  — 
Section  722(a)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  292r(a)(l)).  as 
amended  by  section  2014(b)(1)  of  Public  Law 
103-43.  is  amended  by  striking  "the  sum  or' 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  "the  cost  of  attendance  (in- 
cluding tuition,  other  reasonable  edu- 
cational expenses,  and  reasonable  living 
costs)  for  that  year  at  the  educational  insti- 
tution attended  by  the  student  (ais  deter- 
mined by  such  educational  Institution).". 

(c)  Requirement  for  Schools.— Section 
723(b)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  292s(b)(l)).  as  amended  by 
section  2014(c)(2)(A)(ii)  of  Public  Law  103-43 
(107  Stat.  216).  is  amended  by  striking  "3 
years  before"'  and  inserting  "4  years  before". 

(d)  Service  Requirement  for  Primary 
Care  Loan  Borrowers— Section  723(a)  (42 
U.S.C.  292s(a))  Is  amended  In  subparagraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "through 
the  date  on  which  the  loan  is  repaid  in  full" 
and  inserting  ""for  5  years  after  completing 
the  residency  program". 

(e)  Preference  and  Required  Informa-hon 
IN  Certain  Programs —Section  791  (42 
U.S.C.  295j)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(d)  Exceptions.—         ^ 

••(1)  In  general.— To  permit  new  programs 
to  compete  equitably  for  funding  under  this 
section,  those  new  programs  that  meet  the 
criteria  described  in  paragraph  (3)  shall  qual- 
ify for  a  funding  preference  under  this  sec- 
tion, 

■•(2)  Definition,— As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  •new  program'  means  any 
program  that  has  graduated  less  than  three 
classes.  Upon  graduating  at  least  three  class- 
es, a  program  shall  have  the  capability  to 
provide  the  information  necessary  to  qualify 
the  program  for  the  general  funding  pref- 
erences described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  CRffERiA  — The  criteria  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  are  the  following: 

"(A)  The  mission  statement  of  the  program 
Identifies  a  specific  purpose  of  the  program 
as  being  the  preparation  of  health  profes- 
sionals to  serve  underserved  populations. 

••(B)  The  curriculum  of  the  program  In- 
cludes content  which   will   help  to   prepare 


practitioners  to  serve  underserved  popu- 
lations. 

•■(C)  Substantial  clinical  training  experi- 
ence is  required  under  the  program  in  medi- 
cally underserved  communities. 

••(D)  A  minimum  of  20  percent  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  program  spend  at  least  50  percent 
of  their  time  providing  or  supervising  care  in 
medically  underserved  communities. 

••(E)  The  entire  program  or  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  program  is  physically  located 
In  a  medically  underserved  community. 

••(F)  Student  assistance,  which  Is  linked  to 
service  In  medically  underserved  commu- 
nities following  graduation,  is  available  to 
the  students  in  the  program. 

••(G)  The  program  provides  a  placement 
mechanism  for  deploying  graduates  to  medi- 
cally underserved  communities.'". 

(D  Preferences  in  Making  Awards.— 

(1)  Title  VII— Section  791(a)(1)(A)  (42 
use.  295j(a)(l)(A))  Is  amended  by  striking 
'•communities;  or"  and  Inserting  "commu- 
nities including- 

"•(I)  ambulatory  practice  sites  designated 
by  State  Governors  as  shortage  areas  or 
medically  underserved  communities  for  pur- 
poses of  State  scholarships  or  loan  repay- 
ment or  related  programs;  and 

'"(ii)  practices  or  facilities  in  which  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  patients  are  re- 
cipients of  aid  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  eligible  and  uninsured;  or". 

(2)  Title  VIII.— Section  860(e)(l)(A)(l)  (42 
use,  298b-7(eMlXA)(l))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "communities;  or'"  and  inserting  "•com- 
munities including— 

••(i)  ambulatory  practice  sites  designated 
by  State  Governors  as  shortage  areas  or 
medically  underserved  communities  for  pur- 
poses of  State  scholarships  or  loan  repay- 
ment or  related  programs;  and 

••(ii)  practices  or  facilities  in  which  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  patients  are  re- 
cipients of  aid  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  eligible  and  uninsured;  or", 

(g)  Generally  Applicable  Modifications 
Regarding  Obligated  Service — 

(1)  In  general— Section  795  (42  U.S.C. 
295n).  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(2)— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  '•spe- 
ciality in"  and  inserting  "field  or";  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "spe- 
ciality" and  Inserting  "field":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  in  each  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B).  by  striking  '•interest  on 
such  amount  at  the  maximum  legal  prevail- 
ing rate"  and  inserting  "interest  on  such 
amount  at  the  rate  of  12  percent  per  year 
(compounded  annually)". 

(2)  Effective  date,— Each  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
such  subsection  had  been  enacted  Imme- 
diately after  the  enactment  of  the  Health 
Professions  Education  Extension  Amend- 
ments of  1992, 

(h)  Recovery— Part  G  of  title  VII  (42 
U.SC.  295]  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  795.  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  7M.  RECOVERY. 

"(a)  In  General,— If  at  any  time  within  20 
years  (or  within  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation  for  an 
Interim  facility)  after  the  completion  of  con- 
struction of  a  facility  with  respect  to  which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  section  720(a)  (as 
such  section  existed  one  day  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Health  Professions 
Education  Extension  Amendments  of  1£)92 
(Public  Law  102-408)— 

••(IK A)  in  case  of  a  facility  which  was  an 
affiliated  hospital  or  outpatient  facility  with 
respect  to  which  funds  have  been  paid  under 
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such  section  720<aKl).  the  owner  of  the  facil- 
ity ceases  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
agency  that  would  have  been  qualified  to  file 
an  application  under  section  605; 

(B)  in  case  of  a  facility  which  was  not  an 
affiliated  hospiUl  or  outpatient  facility  but 
was  a  facility  with  respect  to  which  funds 
have  been  paid  under  paragraph  (D  or  (3)  of 
such  section  720(a),  the  owner  of  the  facility 
ceases  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit  school,  or 

•(C)  in  case  of  a  facility  which  was  a  facil- 
ity with  respect  to  which  funds  have  been 
paid  under  such  section  720(a)(2).  the  owner 
of  the  facility  ceases  to  be  a  public  or  non- 
profit entity. 

(2)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
teaching  or  training  purposes  (or  other  pur- 
poses permitted  under  section  722  (as  such 
section  existed  one  day  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation Extension  Amendments  of  1992  (Pub- 
lic Law  102-408))  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed, or 

(3)  the  facility  Is  used  for  sectarian  in- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  owner  of  the  facility  the  base 
amount  prescribed  by  subsection  (c)(1)  plus 
the  interest  (if  any)  prescribed  by  subsection 

(c  m2) 

■(b)  Notice.— The  owner  of  a  facility  which 
ceases  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit  agency, 
school,  or  entity  as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  subsection  (aHl).  as 
the  case  may  be.  or  the  owner  of  a  facility 
the  use  of  which  changes  as  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  shall 
provide  the  Secretary  written  notice  of  such 
cessation  or  change  of  use  within  10  days 
after  the  date  on  which  such  cessation  or 
change  of  use  occurs  or  within  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
whichever  is  later. 

•(C)  AMOUNT.— 

(1)  Base  amount —The  base  amount  that 
the  United  SUtes  Is  entitled  to  recover 
under  subsection  (a)  is  the  amount  bearing 
the  same  ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  or  in 
an  action  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the 
facility  is  situated)  of  the  facility  as  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  construction. 
•■(2)  Interest  — 

•(A)  In  general —The  interest  that  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  recover  under 
subsection  (a)  is  the  interest  for  the  period 
(if  any)  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  at  a 
rate  (determined  by  the  Secretary)  based  on 
the  average  of  the  bond  equivalent  rates  of 
ninety-one-day  Treasury  bills  auctioned  dur- 
ing that  period. 

•(B)  Period —The  period  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  the  period  beginning- 

••(1)  If  notice  Is  provided  as  prescribed  by 
subsection  (b).  191  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  owner  of  the  facility  ceases  to  be 
a  public  or  nonprofit  agency,  school,  or  en- 
tity as  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B).  or 
(C)  of  subsection  (aKl).  as  the  case  may  be. 
or  191  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  use  of 
the  facility  changes  as  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  or 

(11)  if  notice  is  not  provided  as  prescribed 
by  subsection  (b).  U  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  cessation  or  change  of  use  oc- 
curs. 

and  ending  on  the  date  the  amount  the  Unit- 
ed SUies  is  entitled  to  recover  is  collected 
•■(d)  Waivkr— The  Secretary  may  waive 
the  recovery  rights  of  the  United  SUtes 
under  subsection  (aK2)  with  respect  to  a  fa- 
cility  (under   such   conditions   as   the   Sec- 
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retary  may  establish  by  regulation)  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  waiving  such  rights 

••(e)   Hen  -The   right  of  recovery   of  the 
United  States  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not. 
prior  to  judgment,  constitute  a  lien  on  any 
facility  " 
SEC.  SOS.  CLINICAL  TRA1NEESHIP8. 

Section    303(d)(1)    (•12    U  S.C.    242a(dKl))    is 
amended    by    inserting     •counseling'    after 
■family  therapy. 

SEC   $04   DEMONSTKATION  PROJECT  GRANTS  TO 
STATES  FOR  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE. 

<a)  IN  General  -Section  398(a)  (42  USC 
280c -3(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  'not  less  than  5,  and  not  more 
than  15."; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  'disorders"  the  fol- 
lowing; 'Who  are  living  In  single  family 
homes  or  In  congregate  settings  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking    and"  at  the  end. 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4);  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing; 

••(3)  to  improve  access  for  individuals  with 
Alzheimer's  disease  or  related  disorders,  par- 
ticularly such  individuals  from  ethnic,  cul- 
tural, or  language  minorities  and  such  Indi- 
viduals who  are  living  In  Isolated  rural 
areas,  to  services  that — 

•(A)  are  home-based  or  community-based 
long-term  care  services;  and 

(B)  exist  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

paragraph;  and"  ,,  o  /> 

(b)  Duration  —Section  39eA  (42  U  S.C. 
280c -4)  is  amended— 

(1)  In   the   title,   by   striking   'LIMITATION 

ON  "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  ■Limitation 
on";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "may  not  exceed"  and  in- 
serting 'may  exceed";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b).  In  paragraphs  (1)(C) 
and  (2)(C).  by  inserting  ".  and  any  subse- 
quent year.  "  after  "third  year  ". 

(c)  authorization  of  appropriations - 
Section  398B(e)  (42  USC  280c  5(e))  Is  amend- 
ed   by    striking     "and    1993"    and    inserting 

■through  1998  " 

SEC.      506.      MEDICALLY      UNDERSERVED     AREA 
STUDY. 

(a)  In  general— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  study 
concerning  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of.  and  the  criteria  to  be  used  for.  combining 
the  designations  of  "health  professional 
shortage  area"  and  "medically  underserved 
area  "  into  a  single  health  professional  short- 
age area  designation. 

(b)  Requirements  —As  part  of  the  study 
conducted  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services.  In  con- 
sidering the  statutory  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements necessary  for  the  creation  of  a 
single  health  professional  shortage  area  des- 
ignation, shall— 

(1)  review  and  report  on  the  application  of 
current  statutory  »nd  regulatory  criteria 
used— 

(A)  In  designating  an  area  as  a  health  pro- 
fessional shortage  area; 

(B)  in  designating  an  area  as  a  medically 
underserved  area;  and 

(C)  by  a  State  In  the  determination  of  the 
health  professional  shortage  area  designa- 
tions of  such  State;  and 

(2)  review  the  suggestions  of  public  health 
and  primary  care  experts. 

(c)  Report— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 


retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  a  report  concerning  the 
findings  of  the  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a)  together  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Recommendations— In  making  rec- 
ommendations under  subsection  (c).  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  (and  describe  in 
the  report)  the  unique  impact  of  designation 
criteria  on  different  rural  and  urban  popu- 
lations, and  ethnic  and  racial  minorities,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  rational  service  areas,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  frontier  areas  and  Inner-cUy  com- 
munities; 

i2)  indicators  of  high  medical  need,  includ- 
ing fertility  rates.  Infant  mortality  rates,  pe- 
diatric population*,  elderly  population,  pov- 
erty rates,  and  physician  to  population  ra- 
tios; and 

(3)  indicators  of  insufficient  service  capac- 
ity. Including  language  proficiency  criteria 
for  ethnic  populations,  annual  patient  visits 
per  physician,  waiting  times  for  appoint- 
ments, waiting  times  in  a  primary  care  phy- 
sician office,  excessive  use  of  emergency  fa- 
cilities, low  annual  office  visit  rate,  and  de- 
mand on  physicians  in  contiguous  rural  or 
urban  areas. 

SEC.    see.    PROGRAMS    REGARDING    BIRTH    DE- 
FECTS. 

Section  317C  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  247b-4).  as  added  by  section  306 
of  Public  Law  102-531  (106  Stat  3494).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

•programs  regarding  birth  defects 
•Sec      317C      (a)    The     Secretary,     acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  and  Prevention,  shall  carry  out 
programs— 

■  (1)  to  collect,  analyze,  and  make  available 
data  on  birth  defects,  including  data  on  the 
causes  of  such  defects  and  on  the  incidence 
and  prevalence  of  such  defects; 

••(2)  to  provide  information  and  education 
to  the  public  on  the  prevention  of  such  de- 
fects; 

•■(3)  to  operate  regional  centers  for  the 
conduct  of  epidemiologic  research  and  study 
of  such  defects,  and  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation, training,  and  clinical  skills  of  health 
professionals  with  respect  to  the  prevention 
of  such  defects;  and 

■•(4)  to  carry  out  demonstration  projects 
for  the  prevention  of  such  defects. 

■■(b)  NA-noNAL  clearinghouse— In  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (a)(1).  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  National  Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse  on  Birth  Defects  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  to  health  professionals 
and  the  general  public  information  on  birth 
defects,  including  the  prevention  of  such  de- 
fects. 
■•(c)  Grants  and  Contracts  — 
••(1)  IN  GENERAL— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles  Recipients  of  as- 
sisUnce  under  this  subsection  shall  collect 
and  analyze  demographic  data  utilizing  ap- 
propriate sources  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

•(2)   Supplies   and   services   in   lieu   of 

AWARD  funds  — 

"(A)  Upon  the  request  of  a  recipient  of  an 
award  of  a  grant  or  contract  under  paragraph 
(1).  the  Secretary  may.  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B).  provide  supplies,  equipment,  and 
services  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  recipi- 
ent In  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which 
the  award  is  made  and.  for  such  purposes, 
may  detail   to  the  recipient  any  officer  or 
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employee  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

'"(B)  With  respect  to  a  request  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall  reduce 
the  amount  of  payments  under  the  award  in- 
volved by  an  amount  equal  to  the  costs  of  de- 
tailing personnel  and  the  fair  market  value 
of  any  supplies,  equipment,  or  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall. 
for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  in  com- 
plying with  such  request,  expend  the 
amounts  withheld. 

"(3)  application  for  award— The  Sec- 
rotary  may  make  an  award  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  paragraph  (1)  only  if  an  applica- 
tion for  the  award  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  application  is  in  such  form,  is 
made  in  such  manner,  and  contains  such 
agreements,  assurances,  and  Information  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  award  is 
to  be  made. 

"(d)  Biennial  Report— Not  later  than 
February  1  of  fiscal  year  1995  and  of  every 
second  such  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
that,  with  respect  to  the  preceding  2  fiscal 
years— 

"(1)  contains  Information  regarding  the  in- 
cidence and  prevalence  of  birth  defects  and 
the  extent  to  which  birth  defects  have  con- 
tributed to  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
infant  mortality; 

"(2)  contains  information  under  paragraph 
(1)  that  is  specific  to  various  racial  and  eth- 
nic groups;  and 

"(3)  contains  an  assessment  of  the  extent 
to  which  each  approach  to  preventing  birth 
defects  has  been  effective,  including  a  de- 
scription of  effectiveness  in  relation  to  cost; 

•"(4)  describes  the  activities  carried  out 
under  this  section;  and 

'"(5)  contains  any  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  regarding  this  section. 

'•(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1994  through  1997  "' 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  601.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  October  1,  1993,  or 
upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  occurs  later. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.J.  Res.  145.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing:  on 
November  21,  1993,  and  ending  on  No- 
vember 27,  1993,  and  the  period  com- 
mencing on  November  20.  1994.  and  end- 
ing on  November  26,  1994,  each  as  "Na- 
tional Adoption  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

National  adoption  week 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  sponsor  the  joint  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  Thanksgiving  as  Na- 
tional Adoption  Week  in  1993  and  1994. 
This  week  has  been  so  designated  for 
the  past  15  years,  so  this  joint  resolu- 
tion would  continue  the  traditional  ob- 
servance. 

For  many  families,  the  Thanksgiving 
holidays  are  a  time  for  family  unity 
and    celebration— a    time    to    join    to- 


gether and  reaffirm  the  bonds  that 
unite  our  families.  However,  for  many 
children,  these  holidays  are  especially 
difficult  times  because  they  serve  as  a 
stark  reminder  of  the  love  and  support 
missing  from  their  lives. 

Adoption  is  an  option  that  can  re- 
lieve some  of  the  suffering  and  loneli- 
ness that  too  many  young  children 
face.  Adoption  is  vitally  important  to 
millions  of  couples  and  children  want- 
ing to  belong  to  a  family  of  their  own. 
In  America  today,  an  estimated  36,000 
adoptable  children  remain  in  foster 
care  of  institutions,  bereft  of  the  nur- 
turing and  guidance  that  all  children 
need,  because  of  public  and  private  bar- 
riers to  adoption.  A  majority  of  these 
children  have  special  physical,  emo- 
tional, or  mental  needs;  or  they  may 
have  reached  school  age.  have  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  be  of  various  ethnic 
backgrounds.  A  stable  home  and  strong 
role  models  are  especially  important 
for  these  at-risk  youngsters. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  experi- 
encing a  tragic  increase  in  crime,  teen- 
age pregnancies,  disease,  and  violence, 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  one  child  fall 
through  the  cracks.  We  must  work  to- 
gether to  bring  children  into  a  perma- 
nent, secure,  and  loving  family.  We 
must  work  together  to  eliminate  the 
barriers  that  discourage  adoption. 

In  recent  months,  our  country  was 
shocked  and  disturbed  by  the  case  of 
baby  Jessica  DeBoer.  I  know  I  share 
some  of  my  colleagues  concern  that 
this  case  may  dissuade  some  couples 
from  adopting  out  of  fear  that  the  child 
they  have  come  to  love  might  be  taken 
from  them.  We  need  to  assure  people 
that  adoption  is  a  vital  option  for  cou- 
ples with  love  to  give. 

Please  join  me  in  celebrating  those 
families  who  are  brought  together 
through  adoption,  in  commending  the 
institutions  and  individuals  working  to 
find  permanent  homes  for  all  adoptable 
children,  and  in  heightening  awareness 
of  adoption  to  those  who  want  to  have 
a  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  RES.  145 

Whereas  Thanksgiving  week  has  been  com- 
memorated as  ■■National  Adoption  Week"  for 
the  past  15  years; 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  be- 
longing to  a  secure,  loving,  and  permanent 
family  is  every  child's  right; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  actively  promoted  the  benefits  of  adop- 
tion by  implementing  a  Federal  program  to 
encourage  Federal  employees  to  consider 
adoption: 

Whereas  approximately  36.000  children  who 
may  be  characterized  as  having  special 
needs,  such  as  being  of  school  age,  being 
members  of  a  sibling  group,  being  members 
of  a  minority  group,  or  having  physical, 
mental,  or  emotional  disabilities  are  now  in 
foster  care  or  in  institutions  financed  at  pub- 
lic expense  and  are  legally  free  for  adoption: 


Whereas  public  and  private  barriers  Inhib- 
iting the  placement  of  special  needs  children 
must  be  reviewed  and  removed  where  pos- 
sible to  assure  their  adoption; 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  Institutionalized 
or  foster  care  children  by  capable  parents 
Into  permanent  homes  would  ensure  an  op- 
portunity for  their  continued  happiness  and 
long-range  well-being: 

Whereas  the  public  and  prospective  parents 
must  be  informed  that  there  are  children 
available  for  adoption: 

Whereas  the  media,  agencies,  adoptive  par- 
ent and  advocacy  groups,  civic  and  church 
groups,  businesses,  and  industries  will  pro- 
vide publicity  and  information  to  heighten 
community  awareness  of  crucial  needs  of 
children  available  for  adoption:  and 

Whereas  the  recognition  of  Thanksgiving 
week  as  "National  Adoption  Week"  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  adoptable  children  and  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  public  generally:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  period  com- 
mencing on  November  21,  1993.  and  ending  on 
November  27.  1993.  and  the  period  commenc- 
ing on  November  20.  1994,  and  ending  on  No- 
vember 26,  1994,  are  each  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Adoption  Week'",  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
each  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  £is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  236.  a  bill  to  increase  Fed- 
eral payments  to  units  of  general  local 
government  for  entitlement  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  340,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  clarify  the  application  of  the  act 
with  respect  to  alternate  uses  of  new 
animal  drugs  and  new  drugs  intended 
for  human  use,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  578,  a  bill  to  protect  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

S.  985 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
HATFIELD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  985.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  with  respect  to  minor  uses  of  pes- 
ticides, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1087 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Mathews]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1087,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  possession 
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of  a  hand^run  or  ammunition  by,  or  the 
private  transfer  of  a  handgun  or  ammu- 
nition to.  a  juvenile. 

S.  1361 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SIMON,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1361,  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional framework  for  the  development 
of  School-to-Work  Opportunities  sys- 
tems in  all  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1«K 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1425.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Appeals  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  hear  ap- 
peals of  adverse  decisions  made  by  cer- 
tain agencies  of  the  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1437,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1562  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  rate  of  pension  for  persons  on  the 
Medal  of  Honor  roll. 

S.  1443 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  EXON,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1443,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  luxury  passenger  vehicles. 

S.  1511 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dorgan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ROBB]  wais  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1511,  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  crediting  of 
"good  time"  for  violent  and  repeat  of- 
fenders in  Federal  and  State  prisons, 
authorize  funding  for  boot  camps  and 
the  conversion  of  military  facilities  to 
regional  prisons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1512 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1512.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  require 
the  establishment  in  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  of  mental  illness  re- 
search, education,  and  clinical  centers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  41,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
require  a  balanced  budget. 

3EN.\TE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  g3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Mathews)  were  added 
as  cosimnsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 


tion 83.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  February  6.  1994.  as 
"Lincoln  Legacy  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MITCHELL,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  DOMENici],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Mathews),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  War- 
ner), and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Wofford)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  October  25.  1993.  as 
•National  Child  Safety  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RIEGLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  134,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  19, 
1993,  as  "National  Mammography 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  140,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  December  7, 
1993,  as  "National  Pearl  Harbor  Re- 
membrance Day." 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Lnouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  141.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating October  29.  1993.  as  "National 
Firefighters  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'AMATO).  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley).  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  PRES- 
sler)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  142.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  beginning 
November  7.  1993.  as  "National  Women 
Veterans  Recognition  Week." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1061 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hutchison  her 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1051  proposed  to  H.R. 
3116.  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch  his  name 
was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1051  proposed  to  H.R. 
3116.  supra. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 


MCCAIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1061 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  McCAIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3116)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  8142.  No  provision  of  any  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1994  may  be  construed  as 
requiring  a  contract  to  be  awarded,  or  as  re- 
quiring a  grant  to  be  made,  to  a  specific  non- 
Federal  Government  entity. 


GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1062 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.       GRASSLEY       submitted       an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  H.R.  3116.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  68.  line  20.  after  "law."  insert  the 
following;  "the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
not  obligate  funds  after  December  31,  1993. 
for  entering  Into  any  sealift  contract  or 
charter  under  which  the  Secretary,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  is  to  pay,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  through  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor,  compensation  (including  reg- 
ular rate  pay,  overtime  rate  pay.  and  other 
pay-related  benefits)  with  respect  to  a  sea- 
man billet  at  a  total  cost  that  exceeds  the 
total  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
compensation  that  is  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  a  com- 
parable military  billet  reserved  for,  or  filled 
by,  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.". 


DOMENICI  (AND  NUNN) 
AMENDMENT  NOS.  1063-1065 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NuNN)  submitted  three  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3116.  supra;  as  follows: 
amendment  No.  1063 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    .  EXTENSION  or  SPENDING  UMrrS. 

(a)  Category.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 250(c)<4)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998.  any 
of  the  following  subsets  of  discretionary  ap- 
propriations: defense  or  nondefense.  New  ac- 
counts or  activities  shall  be  categorized  in 
consultation  with  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Budget  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.". 

(b)  Discretionary  Spending.— Section 
60Ua)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  striking  subparagraphs 
(D).  (E).  and  (F)  and  insert  the  following: 

"(D)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1994 — 

••(1)        for        the        defense        category: 

"S264.051, 000,000  In  new  budget  authority  and 

1277,294,000.000  in  outlays: 
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"(ii)  for  the  nondefense  category: 
$236,913,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$261,463,000,000  in  outlays; 

•(E)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1995— 

"(1)  for  the  defense  category: 
$262,624,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$272,744,000,000  in  outlays; 

"(11)  for  the  nondefense  category: 
$243,663,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$268,528,000,000  in  outlays; 

■•(F)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1996— 

••<i)  for  the  defense  category: 
$254,139,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$265,742,000,000  in  outlays; 

"(ii)  for  the  nondefense  category: 
$265,003,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$281,521,000,000  in  outlays; 

•■(G)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1997— 

'•(1)  for  the  defense  category: 
$248,490,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$249,705,000,000  in  outlays; 

"(ii)  for  the  nondefense  category: 
$279,589,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$297,641,000,000  in  outlays; 

"(H)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1998— 

••(1)  for  the  defense  category: 
$254,260,000,000  In  new  budget  authority  and 
$253,173,000,000  in  outlays;  and 

••(ii)  for  the  nondefense  category: 
$276,379,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$294,697,000,000  in  outlays." 

I      Amendment  No.  1064 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.     .  DEFENSE  FUNDING  LEVELS. 

(a)  The  Senate  finds: 

(1)  the  Congress  has  already  reduced  fiscal 
year  1994  funding  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense by  nearly  $130  billion  in  real  terms  as 
compared  to  fiscal  year  1985; 

(2)  President  Clinton  has  proposed  to  re- 
duce national  defense  programs  by  a  total  of 
$244  billion  in  real  terms  over  the  next  five 
years; 

(3)  recent  world  events,  particularly  devel- 
opments in  Russia,  confirm  the  United 
States  needs  a  strong  national  defense; 

(4)  the  United  States  should  engage  in  an 
orderly  reduction  in  funding  levels  for  na- 
tional defense  programs;  and. 

(5)  reductions  in  defense  spending  should 
be  devoted  to  deficit  reduction. 

(b)  It  is  the  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
legislation  should  be  enacted  to  amend  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  and  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  to  establish: 

(1)  individual  spending  limits  for  defense 
and  nondefense  discretionary  funding  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998: 

(2)  spending  limits  for  the  defense  discre- 
tionary category  for  fiscal  year  1994  through 
1998  at  the  levels  proposed  by  President  Clin- 
ton in  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  and  adopt- 
ed by  Congress  as  part  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994; 
and. 

(3)  spending  limits  for  the  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary category  for  fiscal  year  1994 
through  1998  at  levels  so  that  aggregate  dis- 
cretionary spending  does  not  exceed  the  lev- 
els established  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1993. 

amendment  No.  1065 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  DEFENSE  FUNDING  LEVELS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  to  require  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  make  across- 
the-board  uniform  reductions  in  defense  pro- 


grams or  nondefense  programs  if  aggregate 
appropriations  for  one  of  these  categories  ex- 
ceed the  levels  proposed  by  the  President. 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  1066 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  NICKLES  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3116.  supra;  as  follows: 
At    the    end    of   the    pending    Committee 
amendment  insert  the  following: 
prohibition  of  united  states  armed  forces 
as    part    of    united    nations    standing 

ARMED  force 

Prohibition.— None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this 
Act  or  any  other  appropriation  Act  may  be 
used  to  support  United  States  Armed  Forces 
personnel  when  such  forces  are  a  part  of  any 
prospective  standing  United  Nations  inter- 
national armed  force. 
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amend- 
by  him 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO. 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    BROWN    submitted    an 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3116,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

•^EC.     .    UNTTED    STATES    COMBAT    TROOPS    IN 
BOSNIA. 

••None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  the  deployment  of 
United  States  combat  forces  In  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina.  without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval.'" 


DOMENICI  (AND  NUNN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1068 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NuNN)    submitted    an    amendment    in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3116,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SEC.    .  EXTENSION  OF  SPENDING  LIMITS. 

(a)  Category.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 250(c)(4)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  For  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  any  of 
the  following  subsets  of  discretionary  appro- 
priations: defense  or  nondefense.  New  ac- 
counts or  activities  shall  be  categorized  in 
consultation  with  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Budget  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.". 

(b)  Discretionary  Spending.— Section 
601(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  striking  subparagraphs 
(D)  and  (E)  and  inserting  the  ••(D)  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  year  1994 — 

••(i)  for  the  defense  category: 
$264,051,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$277,294,000,000  in  outlays; 

••(ii)  for  the  nondefense  category: 
$236,913,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$261,463,000,000  in  outlays; 

••(E)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1995— 

••(i)  for  the  defense  category: 
$262,624,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$272,744,000,000  in  outlays; 

"(ii)  for  the  nondefense  category: 
$243,663,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$268,528,000,000  in  outlays;  " 


NUNN  (AND  WARNER)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1069 
Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  War- 
ner)  proposed  an   amendment   to   the 
bill  H.R.  3116,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

sense    of    the    congress    regarding     OPER- 
ATIONAL control  of  UNrrED  states  armed 

FORCES 

Sec  9001,  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings: 

(1  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes 
have  conducted  combat  operations  under  the 
operational  control  of  foreign  commanders 
on  numerous  occasions,  including  during  two 
World  Wars. 

(2  Regional  security  organizations,  such  as 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  are 
premised  on  miliUry  operations  by  the 
forces  of  a  number  of  nations  under  an  inte- 
grated chain  of  command  consisting  of  offi- 
cers from  member  nations. 

(3  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  seen  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national ""peacekeeping"  and  ""peace  enforce- 
ment" operations  pursuant  to  decisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  under 
Chapters  VI  and  VII  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

(4)  The  United  Nations  has  conducted  tra- 
ditional ••peacekeeping"  operations  success- 
fully over  the  years,  but  the  number  and  size 
of  such  operations  has  stretched  the  Organi- 
zation's management  and  oversight  capabili- 
ties thin. 

(5)  The  United  Nations  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired the  expertise  or  infrastructure  to  en- 
able it  to  effectively  manage  •"peace  enforce- 
ment'•  operations. 

(6)  Any  special  agreement  negotiated  by 
the  President  with  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  to  make  units  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  available  on  call  to  the 
United  Nations  must  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act.  enacted  into  law  in  1945. 

(7)  Any  decision  by  the  President  to  place 
combat  forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Unites  States  under  the  operational  control 
of  foreign  commanders,  other  than  pursuant 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  other  ar- 
rangements in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  has  significant  con- 
sequences for  such  forces,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people. 

Sec  9002.  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress 
that^ 

(1)  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
must  be  under  the  operational  control  of 
qualified  commanders;  and  must  have  clear, 
effective,  and  robust  command  and  control 
arrangements;  appropriate  rules  of  engage- 
ment; and  clear  and  unambiguous  mission 
statements; 

(2)  the  President  should  consult  with  Con- 
gress before  placing  combat  forces  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under  the 
operational  control  of  foreign  commanders, 
other  than  pursuant  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  other  arrangements  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  President  should  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  within  48  hours  after  placing  com- 
bat forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  the  operational  control  of  for- 
eign commanders,  other  than  pursuant  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  other  ar- 
rangements in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  setting  forth- 

(A)  the  mission  of  such  forces  and  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  difference,  if  any.  between 
the  mission  of  such  forces  and  the  mission  of 
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the  forces  of  other  nattons  partlctpattng  In 
the  same  military  operations, 

(B)  in  a  case  in  which  the  operation  is  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, an  assessnient  of  the  United  Nations 
capability  to  effectively  manage  the  oper- 
ation: 

(C)  an  explanation  of  the  United  SUtes  in- 
terest that  would  be  served  by  and  the  jus- 
tification for  placing  such  forces  under  the 
operational  control  of  a  foreign  commander 
in  this  instance; 

(D)  the  command  and  control  arrange- 
ments for  the  operation  of  which  the  forces 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
a  part: 

(E)  the  number,  type  and  general  descrip- 
tion of  equipment  of  such  forces: 

(F)  the  estimated  cost  to  the  United  SUtes 
of  the  participation  of  such  forces: 

(G)  the  anticipated  duration  of  the  partici- 
pation of  such  forces: 

(H)  a  general  unclassified  description  of 
the  rules  of  engagement  for  such  forces:  and 

(I)  the  foreign  commander  or  commanders 
involved. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  holding  an 
oversight  hearing  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1993.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  485 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building  on  self- 
governance. 

Those  wishing  additional  information 
should  contact  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  at  224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 19,  1993,  at  10  a.m.  to  mark  up  S. 
1299,  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1993;  S.  423,  the  In- 
vestment Adviser  Oversight  Act;  and 
the  nominations  of  Jeffrey  Garten, 
John  Despres,  William  Gilmartin,  and 
Lauri  Fitz-Pegado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
October  19  beginning  at  2  p.m.  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  NAFTA  and  its  envi- 
ronmental side  agreements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  for 
authority    to    meet    for   a   hearing   on 


Tuesday,  October  19.  at  9:30  a.m.  on  the 
subject:  "S.  1535.  the  Federal 
Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of  1993." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  October  19,  1993  at  10:30 
a.m.  The  committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  to  consider  the 
Presidents  nomination  of  Cassandra 
I»ulley  to  be  the  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  1993.  at  9:30  a.m.  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Daniel  Collins  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  and  immediately  following 
a  Surface  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee hearing  on  intelligent  vehicle  high- 
way systems  for  commercial  vehicles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  at  9:30  am..  October 
19.  1993.  to  receive  testimony  from 
Corlis  Moody,  nominee  to  be  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of 
Economic  Impact  and  Diversity,  and 
Richard  Stallings.  nominee  to  be  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Negotiators.  Office  of 
Nuclear  Waste  Negotiator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  for  a  hearing  on  the 
Economic  Impact  of  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act.  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Tuesday.  October  19.  1993.  at  10 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  meet 
today  at  10  a.m.  to  hear  testimony  on 
the  subject:  "Social  Problems  and 
Health  Care  Costs." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMPTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 


ate on  Tuesday.  October  19.  1993.  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  United  States 
participation  in  Somalia  peacekeeping. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Tuesday.  October  19.  1993.  at  4:30 
p.m.  to  receive  a  briefing  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  situation  in  Soma- 
lia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  be  authorized 
to  meet  for  a  hearing  on  "Single  Payer 
Health  Care  Systems:  Issues  and  Op- 
tions. "  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.   October   19.   1993.  at  2:30 

p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PATENTS.  COPYRIGHTS.  AND 
TRADEMARKS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Copyrights,  and 
Trademarks  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day, October  19.  1993.  at  10  a.m..  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  373.  the  Copyrights  Re- 
form Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DRUG  MANUFACTURERS  VOLUN- 
TARILY IGNORING  CALL  FOR 
MEANINGFUL  PRICING  RE- 

STRAINTS 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1993,  I  issued  a  challenge  to 
this  Nation's  drug  manufacturing  in- 
dustry to  make  a  meaningful  commit- 
ment to  the  American  public  and  the 
Congress  to  restrain  the  increases  in 
their  pharmaceutical  prices.  I  did  this 
because  I  was  concerned  that  the  vol- 
untary proposals  that  manufacturers 
were  making  to  restrain  prices,  while  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  were  not 
truly  meaningful  to  the  average 
consumer  buying  prescription  drugs  at 
the  local  retail  pharmacy. 

To  make  up  for  this  serious  short- 
coming in  the  manufacturers'  ap- 
proaches, I  proposed  that  manufactur- 
ers sign  a  commitment  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
that  would  require  them  to  limit  both 
the  annual  increase  in  their  weighted 
average  price  to  the  rate  of  inflation 
and  the  increase  in  price  of  individual 
retail  pharmaceutical  products  to  the 
rate  of  inflation. 
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This  specific  price  increase  cap  on  re- 
tail pharmaceutical  products  is  needed 
to  protect  consumers  that  purchase 
their  medications  out  of  pocket  against 
continuing  excessive  price  increases. 
That  is  because  only  a  few  manufactur- 
ers have  put  inflation  caps  on  the  ac- 
tual prices  that  they  charge  for  their 
retail-based  products.  This  is  where  the 
prescription  drug  pricing  problem  has 
been  most  acute  for  older  Americans, 
and  where  a  solution  is  most  urgent. 
My  two-pronged  approach  to  constrain- 
ing drug  price  increases  would  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  be  more  meaning- 
ful for  the  average  American  buying 
medications  out  of  pocket. 

In  my  floor  statement  on  that  day,  I 
told  my  colleagues  that  I  would  peri- 
odically update  them  on  the  number  of 
manufacturers  that  say  that  agree  to 
this  meaningful  commitment.  Exactly 
1  month  after  making  that  challenge,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  only  one  drug 
manufacturer  has  even  so  much  as  re- 
sponded to  my  letter  to  them  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  One  manufacturer. 
Genentech,  has  indicated  in  a  letter  to 
me  that  they  are  willing  to  "pledge  for 
the  next  3  years  to  maintain  the  list 
prices  of  each  of  our  marketed  prod- 
ucts, so  that  future  price  increases,  if 
any,  are  at  or  below  the  consumer  price 
index." 

I  welcome  Genentech's  positive  re- 
sponse to  my  challenge  and  congratu- 
late them.  The  other  drug  manufactur- 
ers appear  to  be  voluntarily  ignoring 
my  call  for  meaningful  pharmaceutical 
price  restraint. 

Now.  I  know  that  1  month  may  not 
be  enough  time  for  drug  manufacturers 
to  receive  and  review  the  commitment 
that  I  proposed.  So.  obviously,  I  want 
to  give  them  a  little  bit  more  time. 
However.  I  wanted  to  let  my  colleagues 
know  that  the  drug  industry  is  gen- 
erally very  quick  to  respond  when  their 
best  interest  is  at  stake.  When  it  comes 
to  the  good  of  the  American  public,  and 
to  the  good  of  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans, they  seem  to  be  a  little  bit  slower 
in  responding. 

I  once  again  encourage  all  manufac- 
turers to  expeditiously  review  the 
agreement  that  I  developed.  I  call  on 
them  to  tell  us  whether  they  are  will- 
ing to  provide  true  relief  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  from  ever-increasing  medi- 
cation prices.  We  are  all  eagerly  wait- 
ing for  an  answer.  In  another  month.  I 
hope  to  have  more  encouraging  news 
on  this  front.* 


FOOD  SAFETY  REFORM 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr  President,  late 
Thursday  of  last  week,  a  Federal  judge 
ruled  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  in  violation  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act  in  its  effort  to 
mandate  "safe  food  handling  labels"  on 
meat  and  poultry  products.  At  issue  in 
the  suit  brought  by  trade  associations 
representing  retailers,  food  service  dis- 


tributors, and  wholesalers,  was  wheth- 
er or  not  USDA  violated  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act  by  issuing  an 
interim  final  rule  on  the  labels  and  for- 
going the  entire  rulemaking  process.  In 
his  decision.  U.S.  District  Judge  James 
Nowlin  ruled  that  USDA  "has  not  dem- 
onstrated any  reason  that  would  jus- 
tify a  departure  from  the  normal  rule- 
making procedures." 

The  USDA  issued  an  interim  final 
rule  on  these  labels  in  August  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  E.  coli  epidemic  which 
sickened  500  people  and  killed  3  in  my 
State  earlier  this  year.  An  epidemic,  in 
the  mind  of  this  Senator  and  the  fami- 
lies of  the  victims  of  E.  coli,  represents 
a  justifiable  "departure  from  the  nor- 
mal rulemaking  procedures."  In  fact,  it 
is  difficult  to  think  of  a  better  reason. 
It  is  true,  as  the  judge  stated  in  his 
decision,  that  the  majority  of  those  in- 
fected with  the  E.  coli  bacteria  earlier 
this  year  came  into  contact  with  the 
bacteria  at  a  fast  food  restaurant.  But 
what  the  judge  failed  to  note  was  that 
each  year  hundreds  of  individuals  con- 
tract the  E.  coli  bacteria — not  nec- 
essarily from  a  fast  food  or  other  res- 
taurant. 

When  the  Secretary  issued  his  pro- 
posal for  safe  food  handling  labels  in 
August.  I  believed  that  this  rep- 
resented an  important  step  forward  for 
food  safety  reform.  I  encouraged  the 
Secretary  to  stick  to  his  proposal  to 
mandate  these  labels  for  all  meat  and 
poultry  products  which,  if  imple- 
mented, would  have  gone  into  effect  on 
October  15.  As  it  turns  out.  the  final 
rule  would  have  only  mandated  the 
label  for  ground  meat  and  poultry  on 
October  15  and  would  have  required  the 
remaining  products  to  carry  the  label 
by  April  15.  1994.  Although  the  final 
rule  would  have  contained  this  com- 
promise. I  continue  to  be  supportive  of 
the  Secretary's  proposal  because  the 
education  of  consumers  is  an  integral 
part  of  reforming  our  food  safety  sys- 
tem. And  in  light  of  congressional  and 
industry  reluctance  to  move  forward 
on  food  safety  reform,  consumer  edu- 
cation is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective measures  which  the  Secretary 
can  enact. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  increas- 
ingly frustrated  with  the  lack  of  action 
to  reform  our  Nation's  food  safety  sys- 
tem. This  inaction  ranges  from  com- 
mittee chairmen  who  do  not  want  to 
forgo  their  jurisdiction  over  USDA  or 
the  myriad  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  which  share  conflicting  juris- 
diction over  food  safety  and  inspection, 
industry  complaints  that  the  status 
quo  best  serves  their  needs,  and  a  gen- 
eral reluctance  to  consolidate  and 
streamline  our  Nation's  food  safety 
system. 

We  saw  an  example  of  this  reluctance 
in  response  to  Vice  President  Gore's 
reinventing  Government  proposal  to 
consolidate  USDA's  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection    Service    [FSIS]    with    the 


functions  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. Immediately,  industry  and 
Members  of  Congress  began  to  second- 
guess  the  merits  of  the  proposed  con- 
solidation and  cast  doubt  upon  the  cost 
savings  of  this  proposal.  Clearly  we 
need  to  see  the  fine  print  of  this  pro- 
posal, but  the  Vice  President's  rec- 
ommendation deserves  to  be  considered 
closely  and  not  merely  shelved  away 
because  of  turf  battles  and  proponents 
of  the  status  quo. 

Earlier  this  year  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER  and  I  introduced  legislation,  S. 
1349,  which  would  consolidate  the  food 
safety  and  inspection  functions  of  all 
departments  and  agencies  into  one.  sin- 
gle Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Agency. 
This  legislation  shares  a  similar  goal 
to  that  of  the  Vice  President's  pro- 
posal— consolidating  and  eliminating 
the  Federal  bureaucracy— and  merits 
careful  consideration  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator,  the  decision  made  by  the  U.S. 
district  judge  last  week  was  out- 
rageous. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  made  a  well-thought-out  policy  de- 
cision in  mandating  the  safe  food  han- 
dling labels.  But,  as  has  become  cus- 
tom, instead  of  working  with  USDA  to 
address  their  concerns  in  the  final  rule, 
the  groups  who  disagreed  with  the  pol- 
icy filed  suit  to  stop  it.  And  in  doing 
so.  these  groups— groups  which  have  a 
vested  interest  in  food  safety  reform 
and  the  confidence  of  American  con- 
sumers— took  a  giant  step  backward  on 
food  safety  reform. 

Over  the  past  10  months  I  have  met 
often  with  the  families  of  E.  coli  vic- 
tims in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
listened  carefully  to  their  concerns. 
And^although  the  court  decision  is  a 
setback  for  food  safety  reform.  I  will 
continue  to  work  in  cooperation  with 
USDA  to  see  that  safe  food  handling  la- 
bels are  put  into  place  sooner,  rather 
than  later.* 


PREJUDICE  IS  WRONG 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  following 
article  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional RECORD.  "Prejudice  is  Wrong" 
was  written  by  one  of  my  younger  con- 
stituents. Bill  Sambrone,  age  12,  and  I 
want  to  share  his  insightful  views 
about  this  issue  with  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  that  "Prejudice  is  Wrong  "  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

■Prejudice  is  Wrong" 
(Bill  Sambrone.  Age  12) 

I  think  that  prejudice  is  wrong.  Why  would 
anybody  hate  another  person  just  because 
they  have  a  different  skin  color,  or  anything 
different.  Prejudice  is  also  a  sigrn  that  a  per- 
son has  poor  character. 

Are  black,  hispanic.  or  any  other  people 
not  human?  Can't  they  do  what  we  all  do?  If 
not.  or  even  if  so.  there  is  no  reason  for  prej- 
udice. Put  yourself  in  their  shoes.  Would  you 
like  f)eople  to  discriminate  against  you  just 
because  you  are  different?  Plain  and  simple. 
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prejudice  is  foolish  All  people  are  created 
equally  (not  everyone's  talents  are  equal), 
which  means  that  there  should  not  be  any 

prejudice. 

The  government  should  contribute  to  the 
cause  of  stopping  prejudice.  There  should 
even  be  a  law  to  outlaw  it  (maybe  that  might 
be  a  bit  radical).  If  there  was  no  prejudice, 
the  world  would  be  a  happier  place,  not  to 
mention  the  elimination  of  white  supremist 
gangs  or  groups. 

You  can  stop  prejudice  Spread  the  word 
that  prejudice  is  wrong.  Take  a  stand.  Every 
person  against  prejudice  helps  After  all.  if 
prejudice  grows  too  big.  our  nation  will  fall 
apart  with  frequent  gang  activity  Do  you 
want  this  to  happen''  Stop  prejudice!* 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  AMERICAN 
TROOPS  FROM  SOMALIA 
•  Mr  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  de- 
fense Appropriation  bill  to  bring  about 
the  prompt  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Somalia.  I  had  become 
concerned  that  our  original  mission  in 
Somalia  had  changed  from  one  of  hu- 
manitarian relief  to  one  of  nation- 
building.  The  humanitarian  mission 
was  supported  by  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people.  The  mission  of  na- 
tion-building was  not.  Following  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  administra- 
tions  ill-defined  and  poorly  imple- 
mented policy  in  Somalia,  and  the  de- 
bacle of  October  3  and  4.  I  believed  it 
was  time  to  bring  our  troops  home. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  policy  in  Soma- 
lia was  brought  about  by  the  failure  of 
the  President  to  thoroughly  consult 
Congress  on  the  direction  of  that  pol- 
icy and  the  eventual  failure  of  his  ef- 
forts to  implement  it. 

I  made  my  opposition  to  any  change 
from  the  humanitarian  mission  clear 
from  the  outset  of  President  Bush's  ef- 
forts to  feed  the  hungry  in  that  unfor- 
tunate nation.  I  expressed  my  concern 
for  the  changing  mission  twice  this 
past  August,  I  did  not,  however,  at- 
tempt in  a  preemptive  fashion  to  pre- 
vent him  from  exercising  his  Presi- 
dential prerogatives  or  his  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  amendments  offered  by  my  friends 
Senators  Dole  and  Nickles  to  require 
the  President  to  seek  prior  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress  before  committing 
United  States  forces  to  Haiti,  Bosnia, 
or,  in  the  case  with  Senator  Nickles. 
to  an  operation  under  United  Nations 
command  inappropriately  preclude 
Presidential  leadership  on  these  for- 
eign policy  questions.  I  have  always 
doubted  the  constitutionality  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  and  I  fear  these 
amendments  come  close  to  invoking 
the  spirit  of  that  Act.  although  even 
the  War  Powers  Act  would  allow  the 
President  to  commit  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican forces  before  Congress  could  re- 
verse the  decision.  Accordingly,  I  can- 
not support  them 

My  concern  is  based  on  constitu- 
tional  grounds.   The    President   is   the 


Commander  in  Chief.  As  such,  he  has 
the  power  to  commit  U.S.  troops  to 
meet  any  contingency.  The  Constitu- 
tion grants  the  Congress  the  power  of 
the  purse.  With  the  powers  given  it,  the 
Congress  may  end  those  military  oper- 
ations by  cutting  off  funding.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  give  the  Congress 
the  power  to  prevent  the  President 
from  committing  forces. 

Let  me  stress,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
sympathize  with  Senators  Dole  and 
Nickles  as  they  seek  to  impose  some 
guidance  for  American  foreign  policy 
in  an  environment  where  little  guid- 
ance, as  well  as  little  consultation  with 
Congress  on  these  matters,  is  forth- 
coming from  the  administration.  There 
is  a  vacuum  in  foreign  policy  leader- 
ship in  Washington  at  the  moment,  and 
that  is  a  dangerous  situation  for  this 
Nation  to  risk  at  such  a  challenging 
moment  in  history.  Neither  would  I 
like  to  see  a  repeat  of  the  administra- 
tion's inattentiveness.  miscalculations 
and  vague  inclinations  toward  asser- 
tive multilateralism  that  result  in  our 
recent  misadventure  in  Somalia.  Un- 
derstandably. Senators  Dole  and  Nick- 
les have  sought  some  action  which 
would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  future 
repetition  of  this  kind  of  folly. 

One  would  hope  that  with  adequate 
consultation  with  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration would  avoid  future  blunders 
that  needlessly  put  at  risk  the  lives  of 
our  troops.  If  they  do  not  avoid  such 
mistakes.  Congress  has  the  right  to 
refuse  to  fund  them.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  Congress  should  preclude  or  cir- 
cumscribe the  President's  foreign  pol- 
icy leadership  in  advance  of  the  pol- 
icy's formulation.  Congress  should 
work  closely  with  the  administration 
to  help  keep  the  President  from  mak- 
ing future  mistakes  like  the  debacle  in 
Sonrialia.  But  should  he  persist  in  mak- 
ing them,  our  legislative  resources 
should  be  to  terminate  them  as  quickly 
as  we  can  by  denying  them  funds  for 
further  implementation  once  they  have 
been  made. 

The  danger  in  proscribing  certain  for- 
eign policies  until  they  are  authorized 
by  Congress  is  that  we  cannot  foresee 
today  all  the  contingencies  that  may 
arise  which  would  necessitate  such  ac- 
tion. Senator  Dole  has  attempted  to 
provide  for  such  contingencies  in  the 
numerous  exclusions  he  has  included  in 
his  amendment  on  Haiti  But  again, 
Mr  President,  no  one  can  be  certain 
today  that  we  have  conceived  all  po- 
tential emergencies  which  may  some- 
day require  the  use  of  force  to  resolve 
or  special  circumstances  which  may  on 
rare  occasion  require  the  temporary 
stationing  of  US  forces  under  U.N. 
command.  I  sincerely  hope  that  such 
an  occasion  never  arises,  but  I  cannot 
be  certain  that  it  will  not. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  Senators 
Dole  and  Nickles  with  regard  to  the 
administrations  policies  in  Haiti. 
Bosnia  and  at  the  United  Nations,  al- 


though I  feel  their  proposed  corrections 
exceed  our  authority.  I  close  by  urging 
the  President  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  to  consult  closely  with  Congress, 
to  weigh  heavily  in  his  calculations  the 
concerns  he  will  find  here.  Only  when  a 
policy  is  understood  and  supported  by 
the  American  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  in  Congress  will  it  have 
a  chance  at  success.  Together,  we  may 
arrive  at  ajmore  effective  way  to  safe- 
guard American  interests  overseas 
than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.* 


APPLICATION  OF  POSTAL  REGU- 
LATIONS TO  WEEKLY  NEWS- 
PAPERS 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  ensure 
that  postal  regulations  adopted  March 
19.  1989.  do  not  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  certain  weekly  newspapers  which 
have  customarily  been  produced  in  a 
two-stapfe  format. 

The  regulations  were  intended  to 
control  the  inclusion  of  loose  supple- 
ments in  magazines,  but  they  have  im- 
pacted on  a  few  bona  fide  newspapers 
which   qualify   for  second-class   postal 

Actually,  only  a  few  of  the  thousands 
of  newspapers  were  affected  by  the  reg- 
ulation—as few  as  50  newspapers  in  the 
Nation  and  39  are  papers  published  in 
the  suburbs  of  Chicago. 

All  this  bill  does  is  say  that  if  the 
newspapers  were  using  two  staples  be- 
fore March  19,  1989.  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  use  the  two  sta- 
ples without  changing  the  mail  classi- 
fication solely  because  of  the  two  sta- 
ples. 

This  bill  will  right  the  wrong  which 
adversely  affected  the  papers  which 
were  publishing  in  this  manner  prior  to 
the  regulation  enacted  back  in  March 
1989» 


THE  DRUG  WAR.  ONCE  AGAIN 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  once 
again.  I  rise  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
the  war  on  drugs.  It  is  increasingly 
clear  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
claring victory  and  going  home.  In  re- 
ality, we  are  snatching  defeat  from  the 
jaws  of.  if  not  victory,  then  at  least  a 
hard-fought  draw.  This  is  a  very  seri- 
ous defeat  for  America,  a  defeat  that 
will  threaten  the  safety  and  livelihood 
of  every  American. 

I  have  spoken  several  time  this  year, 
in  some  detail,  on  various  aspects  of 
the  drug  war.  I  addressed  the  issue  on 
February  16,  March  25,  April  20,  April 
22,  and  briefly  on  May  18.  Since  then, 
events  and  decisions  that  were  pending 
have    actually    taken    place    or    been 

made. 

Tomorrow,  the  administrations  new 
antidrug  strategy  will  reportedly  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  when  the  Director 
of  the  National  Drug  Control  Policy, 
Mr.  Lee  Brown,  testifies  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  This  public  release 
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is  previewed  in  the  Tuesday.  October 
19,  1993  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
on  page  A8,  in  an  article  entitled 
"White  House  Shifts  Anti  Drug  Focus, 
but  Not  Funds,"  by  Michael  Isikoff. 

Those  events  and  decision.s  were  also 
discussed  in  the  Washington  Post's 
September  19.  1993,  editorial  entitled 
"War  Over  the  Drug  War,"  and  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Post  from  Mr. 
Alec  A.  Des  Roches  that  was  published 
in  the  Friday,  October  1,  1993,  edition 
on  page  A24. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article, 
the  editorial,  and  the  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor be   printed   in   the  Record  at   the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  fear  that  the  critics 
are  correct — that  the  administration 
and  its  allies  in  Congress  are  embarked 
on  a  process  of  ending  the  war  on 
drugs.  This  unilateral  surrender  cannot 
be  allowed  to  occur  without  protest 
and  strong  opposition. 

As  the  vice  chairman  of  the  inter- 
national narcotics  control  caucus,  and 
as  a  Member  with  a  long  and  hard- 
earned  record  of  legislative  achieve- 
ments in  fighting  the  war  on  drugs.  I 
must  speak  out.  I  believe  the  con- 
sequences of  the  administration's  mis- 
takes in  this  area  are  already  so  seri- 
ous that  they  are  visible  to  anyone  who 
takes  the  time  to  look. 

Yesterdays  Washington  Post  con- 
tained a  front-page  article  by  Dan 
Beyers  and  Avis  Thomas-Lester  enti- 
tled "Marijuana  Makes  a  Comeback: 
Arrests  Here  Are  Up  by  19  Percent  for 
Drug  That  Was  on  the  Wane."  While 
the  headline  says  it  all.  I  commend  the 
entire  article  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  fight  against  illegal 
drugs.  It  Is  clearly  bad  news. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  marijuana  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  20th  of  this 
April.  I  placed  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Herbert  D.  Kleber  entitled  "Benign 
Neglect'  Means  Danger  "  In  his  article, 
he  discussed  the  process  of  making 
drugs  "*  •  •  'psychologically  unavail- 
able' through  denormalization  and  the 
stigmatizing  of  their  use.  '  That  was 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  de- 
mand side  of  the  war  on  drugs  as  it  has 
been  fought  until  now.  In  fact,  there  is 
good  evidence  that  it  was  making  sig- 
nificant progress  and  that  this  progress 
was  a  real  factor  in  reducing  illegal 
drug  use. 

Now.  let  me  quote  a  passage  from 
yesterday's  article  on  marijuana: 

"Cocaine  and  PCP  scared  a  lot  of  people." 
said  George  Koch,  a  Maryland  State  Policy 
analyst  who  studies  marijuana  trends. 
"Marijuana  is  seen  as  less  of  a  threat,  more 
acceptable  by  society." 

That  image  is  being  reinforced  by  pop  cul- 
ture, where  favorable  references  to  mari- 
juana are  appearing  increasingly  in  music  of 
all  tastes— from  heavy  metal  to  rai>— and  at 
colleges,  where  legalization  of  marijuana  is 
being  debated. 
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Some  street  vendors  and  trendy  boutiques 
said  they  did  a  brisk  business  during  the 
summer  selling  T-shirts  and  caps  adorned 
with  a  marijuana  leaf  or  marijuana-related 
slogans.  Some  even  sold  hemp  clothes  made 
from  marijuana  plants. 

Clothing  with  printed  marijuana  emblems 
is  now  turning  up  in  high  schools. 

What  we  have  here  is  current  evi- 
dence that  the  implicit  message  the  ad- 
ministration's new  approach  to  the 
drug  war  is  sending  has  already  been 
received  and  is  being  acted  upon.  The 
cutting  edge  of  American  society — the 
entertainment  industry,  small  entre- 
preneurs selling  T-shirts,  bumper 
stickers,  and  similar  merchandise,  and 
the  college-age  population— have  de- 
cided that  illegal  drug  use  is  no  longer 
bad.  And  they  are  influencing  high 
school  and  junior  high  school  children 
to  think  the  same  way. 

Mr.  President,  they've  made  drug  use 
fashionable  and  trendy  again. 

This  is  a  disaster.  We  are  seeing  cre- 
ated before  our  very  eyes  the  next  gen- 
eration of  illegal  drug  users  and  abus- 
ers. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  yesterday's 
marijuana  article: 

"For  me.  marijuana  is  just  like  alcohol.  No 
worse."  said  another  Gaithersburg  youth,  a 
15-year-old  boy  who  said  he  tried  his  first 
joint  earlier  this  summer.  "You  hear  about 
it  through  the  music.  It's  part  of  what  is 
happening   " 

Mr.  President,  what  is  happening  is 
that,  while  the  Clinton  administration 
is  declaring  victory  and  going  home, 
we  are  losing  the  war  on  drugs.  We  see 
here  the  beginning  of  the  reversal  of 
the  gains  we  have  fought  so  hard  for  so 
many  years  to  achieve. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  sent 
out  the  implicit  message  that  "it's  all 
right  to  do  drugs."  Instead  of 
denormalizing  drug  use  and  stigmatiz- 
ing drug  users,  traffickers,  and  advo- 
cates of  illegal  drug  use,  they've  cre- 
ated a  warming  climate,  a  climate  that 
sends  the  subtle  message  that  hardline 
policies  are  wrong,  and  while  they 
can't  be  rolled  back  directly,  they  can 
be  indirectly  crippled  and  undermined. 

Who  are  the  victims  of  this  counter- 
revolution in  the  cultural  market- 
place? You  and  I  are  the  victims.  Our 
children  are  the  victims.  Our  commu- 
nities are  the  victims. 

It's  not  just  a  matter  of  T-shirts  with 
marijuana  leaves  on  them.  It's  a  mat- 
ter of  bringing  susceptible  and  impres- 
sionable young  f)eople  into  direct  con- 
tact with  experienced  drug-dealing 
criminals. 

It's  a  matter  of  recruiting  new  drug 
abusers  who  will  become  addicts. 

It's  a  matter  of  glamorizing  the  drug 
trade,  so  that  ambitious  young  people 
want  to  join  and  get  rich  quick. 

It's  a  matter  of  increasing  cash  flow 
through  the  local  drug  gangs  and  inter- 
national cartels. 

It's  a  matter  of  shaping  attitudes  and 
perceptions,  and  as  any  practicing  poli- 
tician can  tell  you.  attitudes  and  per- 
ceptions really  do  count. 


One  of  the  things  that  will  happen  as 
this  implicit  message  strikes  home  is 
that  violent  drug-related  crime  will 
begin  another  spiraling  climb.  Yet.  in- 
stead of  pressing  the  drug  war  against 
the  main  enemy— drug  abusers  and 
drug  traffickers— the  administration 
proposes  another  misleading  political 
offensive  on  gun  control,  distracting  us 
from  this  devastating  retreat  from  the 
true  cause  of  much  of  the  crime  and  vi- 
olence in  our  cities  and  society. 

This  gun  control  effort,  however  gen- 
uine its  motivations  may  be.  goes  after 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  crisis,  rath- 
er than  the  true  cause — illegal  drug 
trafficking  and  the  resulting  addiction. 
The  drug  trade  and  drug  addiction  are 
major  reasons  why  people  become  vio- 
lent criminals  in  the  first  place  and 
choose  to  use  guns  in  their  crimes  in 
the  second  place. 

What  in  the  world  does  the  adminis- 
tration's new  idea — making  gun  posses- 
sion by  minors  illegal— have  to  do  with 
solving  drug  abuse  and  stopping  the 
drug  trade?  Does  the  President  think 
that  the  Brady  bill's  waiting  period 
will  have  any  effect  at  all  on  the  teen- 
age punks  dealing  drugs  X,o  a  new  gen- 
eration of  addicts?  How  many  of  their 
guns  does  he  think  were  bought 
through  legitimate  channels? 

And  the  greatest  bugaboo  of  all — as- 
sault weapons.  We  are  going  to  reduce 
drug-related  street  crime  by  outlawing 
assault  weapons?  Who  are  we  kidding? 
It  may  have  escai)ed  his  notice,  but  a 
shipload— Mr.  President— a  shipload— 
of  illegal  immigrants  ran  aground  on 
the  beaches  of  Long  Island  earlier  this 
year.  And  it  wasn't  the  only  such  ship 
to  reach  our  shores  this  year.  If  we 
can't  stop  organized  criminal  gangs 
from  bringing  in  shiploads  of  people, 
how  do  we  propose  to  stop  them  from 
bringing  in  shiploads  of  AK-47's? 

In  many  cases,  illegal  alien  smug- 
gling gangs  are  involved  in  the  drug 
trade,  too.  If  we  haven't  stopped  aliens 
or  drugs,  how  would  we  stop  guns?  All 
we  do  by  pressing  gun  control  is  offer 
another  false  hope  of  urban  peace  to 
our  constituents,  while,  in  reality,  the 
administration's  implicit  message  of 
tolerance  for  drug  use — and  concurrent 
programmatic  cuts  and  redirections — 
promise  more  violence  in  the  future, 
not  less. 

But  the  constitutional  and  practical 
aspects  of  gun  control  are  not  the  ob- 
jects of  my  discussion  today.  What  gun 
control  is.  is  the  politician's  equivalent 
of  the  magician's  gestures — we  are  in- 
tended to  be  distracted  by  the  gestures, 
so  that  we  don't  notice  what  is  really 
going  on. 

I  will  not  be  distracted.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  afford  to  surrender. 
Losing  the  war  on  drugs  cannot  be 
blamed  on  anything  but  this  adminis- 
tration's attitude,  its  helter-skelter  ap- 
proach to  drug  policy,  and  an  apparent 
underlying  distaste  for  strong  eradi- 
cation, interdiction,  and  domestic  en- 
forcement measures. 
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It's  their  watch  now.  they  are  respon- 
sible, and  they  are  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  a  serious  national  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  new  drug 
strategy  is  in  fact  released  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  will  have  more  to  say  I  want  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  the  pol- 
icy itself,  not  just  published  reports 
about  it. 

I  appreciate  the  kind  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  my  remarks  on  this  very 
important  topic.  I  hope  that  those  with 
whom  I  have  labored  on  this  issue  will 
respond  with  as  much  outrage  and  con- 
cern as  I  have  over  this  administra- 
tion's implicit  message  and  apparent 
abandonment  of  the  battle  against  ille- 
gal drug  use 

It  would  be  very  useful  if.  during  the 
course  of  our  debate  over  the  crime 
bill,  we  could  take  a  detailed  look  at 
this  subject  and  try  very  hard  to 
change  the  administrations  course. 
Remember,  the  last  place  we  were  en- 
couraged to  declare  victory  and  go 
home  from  was  South  Vietnam,  and  no 
place  called  South  Vietnam  can  be 
found  on  the  map  today 

Unlike  South  Vietnam,  we  live  here. 
There  is  no  place  else  for  us  to  go.  Ei- 
ther we  win  here,  or  our  Nation  dies. 

EXHIBIT  1 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept   19.  19931 

War  Over  the  Drlg  War 

Amon^  the  many  endeavors  the  United 
States  government  has  undertaken,  few  have 
been  more  frustrating  than  the  war  against 
drugs  True,  there  have  been  some  successes 
In  transforming  social  attitudes  toward 
drugs,  which  have  in  turn  led  to  a  decline  in 
drug  use  among  some  groujw  But  the  sicken- 
Ingly  regular  reports  about  drug  crimes  here 
and  in  big  cities  throughout  the  country 
speak  far  more  to  failure.  The  evidence  sug- 
gests that  neither  the  street  price  nor  the 
purity  of  drugs  has  been  much  affected  by  all 
the  commotion  This  is  not  a  war  the  United 
States  is  winning 

The  hard  truth  is  that  all  the  interdiction 
and  police  efforts  in  the  world  will  not  make 
a  dent  in  this  problem  as  long  as  so  many 
Americans,  many  of  them  poor,  fall  Into  the 
grip  of  addiction  This  is.  and  always  has 
been,  primarily  a  domestic  problem,  rooted 
In  other  social  problems. 

But  as  long  as  drugs  remain  Illegal,  the 
federal  government  will  feel  obligated  to 
stop  the  criminals  who  sell  them.  That  is  the 
Inspiration  behind  the  large  miliUry  expend- 
itures for  operations  against  drug  producers 
In  countries  such  as  Peru.  Bolivia  and  Guate- 
mala. It  is  the  reason  so  many  Coast  Guard 
resources  are  directed  toward  keeping  drugs 
from  reaching  American  shores 

Frustration  over  past  failures  is  pushing 
both  the  Clinton  administration  and  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  toward  a  reappraisal  of 
where  antl-dnig  money  should  be  spent  To 
the  frustration  of  the  Customs  Service  and 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  administration  is  con- 
sidering a  major  shift  In  resources  away 
from  interdiction  efforts  nearer  our  borders 
and  toward  more  military  aid  to  destroy  co- 
caine labs  and  disrupt  trafficking  organiza- 
tions in  South  America.  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress have  gone  farther,  voting  sharp  cuts  in 
State  Department  funds  that  support 
Central  and  South  American  anti-drug  ac- 
tivities We've  spent  over  $1  billion  down 
there  and  we've  accomplished  virtually  noth- 


ing. '  Sen  Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt  )  told  The 
Post  s  Michael  Isikoff  -We  ought  to  realise 
it's  not  going  to  work  and  call  it  quits." 

The  biggest  difficulty  in  calling  it  quits  ' 
involves  American  commitments  to  South 
American  governments  that  have  shown  real 
courage  in  taking  on  drug  traffickers  If  aid 
is  cut  from  the  military  programs,  should  it 
be  transferred  to  economic  development  pro- 
grams aimed  at  shifting  farmers  In  drug-pro 
ducing  countries  to  other  lines  of  work' 
Would  this  money  do  any  more  than  the 
money  that's  already  been  spent  on  the  mili- 
tary programs'*  There  Is  also  the  fear  among 
drug  enforcement  agencies  that  cutting  back 
on  efforts  to  Interdict  and  disrupt  drugs 
would  simply  make  the  criminal  syndicates 
even  bolder. 

Yet  it's  impossible  not  to  share  Mr  Lea- 
hy's frustration  and  wonder,  whether  all  the 
high-tech  military  operations  areh  t  finally 
a  distraction  from  the  real  Issued^eaning 
addicts  on  our  streets  away  from  drags  and 
keeping  young  people  from  becoming  addicts 
In  the  first  place.  That's  why  it  s  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  sigreed  to  cuts  In  education  and 
treatment  programs  that  President  Clinton 
has  praised  so  often  Unless  these  issues  are 
addressed  better  than  they  have  been,  the 
war  on  drugs  will  remain  a  quagmire. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  1.  1993) 
War  Over  the  Drug  War 

The  Sept  19  editorial  War  Over  the  Drug 
War  "  only  scratched  the  surface  of  the  major 
offensive  against  the  war  on  drugs  that 
began  in  January 

The  first  indication  that  there  would  be  a 
war  against  the  war  on  drugs  was  the  new 
Clinton  White  House's  suspension,  or  at  least 
delay,  of  preemployment  drug  testing  of 
White  House  employees  While  it  might  be 
easy  to  dismiss  these  actions  as  mismanage- 
ment, preemployment  drug  screening  had 
been  standard  procedure  for  years  In  retro- 
spect, the  White  House  attitude  toward 
preemployment  drug  testing  was  a  clear  in- 
dicator of  the  White  House  position  on  drug- 
control  policy 

Then  came  the  Democratic  House  leader- 
ship eliminating  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  While  eliminating  the  sub- 
committee may  seem  Insignificant,  it 
cleared  the  way  for  additional  assaults  on 
the  drug  war.  The  next  came  when  the  White 
House  cut  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Pol- 
Icy  Control-  the  Drug  Czar  s  office— from  146 
people  to  25  to  Just  15  With  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  gone  and  with  the 
cuts  coming  before  the  new  Drug  Czar  took 
office,  there  was  no  official  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive branch  organization  to  protest  the 
cuts. 

Then  came  the  budget  battle  and  the  White 
House  directing  congressional  Democrats  to 
cut  S131  million  from  drug-education  pro- 
grams and  SlOO  million  from  drug-treatment 
programs  Making  the  cuts  was  easy  because 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  had  been 
eliminated,  the  staff  of  the  Drug  Czar's  office 
had  been  gutted  and  the  position  of  the  Drug 
Czar  .  which  candidate  Bill  Clinton  said  he 
would  raise  to  a  Cabinet-level  position,  was 
still  vacant 

The  assault  on  the  war  on  drugs  Is  not  only 
continuing,  it  is  picking  up  speed  The  White 
House,  even  l)efore  the  release  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Al  Gore's  reinventing  government  pro- 
posal, has  been  promoting  the  suggestion 
that  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration's 
independent  agency  status  t>e  eliminated  and 
that  the  DEA  be  atworbed  by  the  FBI  Mean- 
while, the  attorney  general's  office  Is  review- 
ing the  criminal  penalties  for  drug  offenses 
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efforts— the 


Eradication  efforts— the  programs  to 
eliminate  coca  fields  and  cocaine  labs  In 
South  America— are  also  under  assault  The 
editorial  notes  that  •Democrats  In  Congress 
have  gone  farther,  voting  sharp  cuts  in  State 
Department  funds  that  support  Central  and 
South  American  anti-drug  activities."  Not 
only  are  the  eradication  programs  being  cut. 
but  now,  with  the  apparent  support  of  Sen. 
Patrick  Leahy  and  other  Democratic  leaders 
In  Congress,  the  Clinton  administration  also 
is  considering  a  major  shift  in  resources 
away  from  interdiction 

There  Is  a  major  war  against  the  war  on 
drugs,  and  unfortunately,  those  who  are 
against  the  war  on  drugs,  which  includes  the 
White  House  and  many  Democratic  leaders, 
are  winning.  Those  of  us  who  want  more 
drug-treatment  programs,  more  and  better 
drug-education  programs  in  our  schools  and 
more  effective  International  Interdiction  and 
eradication  programs  are  losing.  — Alex  A. 
Des  Roches.  Burke. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct  19,  19931 

White  House  shifts  anti-Drug  Focus,  hut 

Not  Funds 

(By  Michael  IsikofH 

Warning  that  the  country  is  "still  in  the 
midst  of  a  drug  epidemic,  "  the  White  House 
is  planning  to  release  a  new  antidrug  policy 
that  calls  for  expanded  emphasis  on  treat- 
ment and  prevention,  while  pledging  no  new 
resources  to  carry  out  the  tasks. 

The  new  anti-drug  strategy,  drafted  by 
vnwte  House  Drug  Control  Policy  Director 
Lee  P.  Brown's  office,  has  been  billed  by  ad- 
ministration officials  as  a  change  in  direc- 
tion from  the  law  enforcement-oriented  ap- 
proaches of  the  past  two  Republican  admin- 
istrations. It  targets  hard-core  abusers  as 
the  ■principal  "  focus  of  federal  efforts  and 
proposed  moving  treatment  programs  for  ad- 
dicts "to  the  forefront  of  our  drug  abuse  pol- 
icy. "  according  to  a  draft  copy  of  the  state- 
ment obuined  by  The  Washington  Post. 

But  the  new  strategy  does  not  propose 
shifting  ar^  funds  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment's $13  billion  anti-drug  budget  or  rec- 
ommend the  elimination  of  any  particular 
law  enforcement  or  interdiction  programs. 
Instead.  It  emphasizes  already  announced 
initiative  contained  in  a  crime  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress.  Those  initiatives  include  a 
waiting  period  for  handgun  purchases,  a  ban 
on  semiautomatic  assault  weapons  and  fund- 
ing for  new  •community  policing  "  programs 
that  will  put  more  officers  on  the  streets. 

Clinton  administration  officials  acknowl- 
edged the  strategy  was  largely  rhetorical, 
noting  that  precise  levels  of  funding  for  anti- 
drug programs  will  not  be  known  until  the 
president  releases  next  year's  budget. 

But  critics  quickly  pounced  on  the  policy 
as  a  largely  meaningless  document  already 
undermined  by  congressional  budget  cuts, 
accepted  by  administration  officials,  in  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs 

•Its  shockingly  vacuous.  "  said  John  P. 
Walters,  who  served  as  deputy  White  House 
anti-drug  director  during  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration. 'There's  no  shift  (in  resources]  here. 
It  doesn't  have  any  objectives,  it  doesn't 
have  any  goals  It's  a  waste  of  everybody's 
time." 

Administration  officials  said  yesterday 
that  at  the  last  minute  the  drug  office  in- 
cluded general  language  requested  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  proposing  a  shift 
away  from  drug  interdiction  In  the  transit 
zones  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
As  part  of  that  shift,  the  strategy  will  em- 
phasize U.S.  support  for  counter-narcotics 
programs  In  the  "source"  countries  of  Latin 
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America,  focusing  those  efforts  on  what  It 
calls  •democratic  institution-building  of  law 
enforcement  and  judicial  institutions." 

The  policy  is  being  released  at  a  time  when 
the  Clinton  administration  is  coming  under 
increasing  attack  for  falling  to  pay  enough 
attention  to  the  nation's  drug  problem.  Al- 
though casual  drug  use  among  the  middle 
class  has  declined  markedly,  these  critics 
note,  recent  government  figures  show  that 
hospital  emergency  room  visits  for  cocaine 
and  heroin  overdoses  have  reached  all-time 
highs— one  sign  that  hard-core  addiction  has 
failed  to  diminish. 

The  strategy,  to  be  formally  released  when 
Brown  testifies  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  Wednesday,  concludes  that 
the  Nations  drug  problem  is  as  'daunting" 
as  ever,  noting  that  1.1  million  abusers  are 
unable  to  receive  treatment  because  there  is 
no  room  in  existing  programs. 

The  strategy  proposes  to  •aggressively'^ 
reduce  this  figure  and  touts  the  president's 
health  care  package  as  one  means  of  expand- 
ing treatment  services.  But  Ellen  Weber,  co- 
director  of  the  Legal  Action  Center,  a  public 
interest  lobbying  group  that  focuses  on  drug 
issues,  said  the  administration's  pro(>osal  Is 
•very  troubling"  and  provides  no  coverage 
for  long-term  residential  programs  that 
hard-core  addicts  need  most. 

Brown  yesterday  declined  to  be  Inter- 
viewed, saying  through  a  spokesman  he 
wanted  to  wait  until  the  strategy  is  formally 
released. 

Rep  John  Conyers  Jr  (D-Mlch.i.  chairman 
of  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, called  It  •a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." but  added:  •The  real  question  *  *  *  is 
what  the  lofty  goals  mean  In  terms  of  anti- 
drug program  dollars '•  in  light  of  recent  cuts 
In  Brown's  staff  and  some  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  18.  1993] 
Mari.iuana    Makes    a    Comeback— Arrests 

Here  are  Uf  by  19  Percent  for  Drug 

That  was  on  the  Wane 

(By  Dan  Beyers  and  Avis  Thomas-Lester) 

Marijuana  use  in  the  Washington  area  ap- 
pears to  be  surging  after  years  of  decline, 
fueled  in  large  part  by  the  drug's  renaissance 
among  young  people,  new  evidence  suggests 

An  array  of  recent  statistics  on  arrests, 
drug  seizures,  emergency  room  admissions 
and  court-administered  drug  tests  indicates 
that  marijuana  use  is  approaching  levels  not 
seen  since  the  mid-1980s,  when  smoking 
marijuana  laced  with  the  hallucinogen  PCP 
was  common  in  several  parts  of  the  Washing- 
ton area. 

Last  year,  marijuana-related  arrests  In  the 
District  and  Fairfax,  Montgomery  and 
Prince  George's  counties  were  up  19  percent 
from  1991,  reaching  3,198,  or  an  average  of  al- 
most nine  a  day.  according  to  police  in  those 
four  jurisdictions 

The  numbers  are  still  climbing.  In  Prince 
George's  County,  police  said  they  have  ar- 
rested 221  people  for  marijuana  possession 
and  distribution  in  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  a  65  percent  jump  from  the  same 
period  in  1992  and  twice  the  number  arrested 
In  all  of  1969.  They  said  they  al.so  have  seized 
$2  8  million  worth  of  the  drug  during  the 
same  period,  a  fourfold  Increase  over  the 
first  half  of  last  year 

In  Montgomery  County,  marijuana-related 
arrests  are  up  6  percent  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year,  and  about  $1  million 
worth  of  the  drug  has  been  seized  so  far,  dou- 
ble the  value  of  all  Montgomery  seizures  In 
1992. 

Police  In  Fairfax  County  said  their  1993  ar- 
rest rate  for  marijuana  is  running  at  the  1992 


level;  last  year.  Fairfax  reported  627  mari- 
juana arrests,  nearly  twice  the  number  made 
in  1988. 

The  District  said  its  1993  arrest  figures 
were  unavailable,  but  Phil  O'Donnell,  the 
deputy  police  chief  who  commands  the  nar- 
cotics and  special  investigations  unit  in  the 
District,  said  city  police  seized  twice  as 
much  marijuana  through  May  of  this  year— 
$974,000  worth— as  they  did  in  all  of  1991. 

•For  a  while,  because  of  all  the  law  en- 
forcement, cocaine  got  scarce.  Because  it 
was  scarce,  some  people  went  back  to  mari- 
juana,•  O'Donnell  said  in  an  Interview  earlier 
this  year. 

"It  is  everywhere  we  turn  right  now,"  said 
Lt.  Don  Lenhart,  who  supervises  vice  and 
narcotics  operations  in  Fairfax.  "We're  even 
finding  it  when  we  raid  (suspected]  crack 
houses." 

Howard  County  police  announced  Friday 
that  authorities  had  broken  up  a  major 
marijuana  ring  operating  in  central  Mary- 
land that  was  believed  to  be  distributing  250 
pounds  of  the  illicit  drug  a  month.  Three 
Anne  Arundel  County  men  have  been  ar- 
rested so  far,  and  one  has  been  charged  under 
the  state"s   "drug  kingpin"  statute 

As  part  of  that  operation,  police  seized  41 
pounds  of  marijuana  and  $230,000  in  cash  and 
securities  as  they  executed  28  search  war- 
rants in  Baltimore  and  five  counties. 

Hospitals  in  the  Washington  area  have  re- 
ported a  32  percent  increase  In  the  number  of 
marijuana  users  seeking  emergency  treat- 
ment in  1992,  an  average  of  10  people  a 
month.  Many  patients  said  they  also  were 
using  more  dangerous  drugs,  which  special- 
ists say  probably  worsened  their  health  prob- 
lems 

Drug  specialists  said  a  compelling  piece  of 
evidence  that  marijuana  use  is  on  the  rise  is 
coming  out  of  the  District,  where  drug  tests 
given  to  recent  arrestees  are  showing  higher 
rates  of  marijuana  use. 

Juvenile  use  is  rising  the  fastest,  reaching 
its  highest  levels  since  the  tests  were  first 
administered  in  1986.  according  to  the  DC. 
Pretrial  Services  Agency. 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  255  youths  who 
voluntarily  submitted  to  drug  tests  in  Au- 
gust tested  positive  for  marijuana:  49  percent 
tested  positive  for  drug  use  overall.  Two 
years  ago.  only  10  percent  of  all  arrested  ju- 
veniles tested  positive  for  marijuana  in  the 
month  of  August. 

The  last  statistic  "is  probably  the  most 
telling,  "  said  Clare  Mundell,  who  has  long 
tracked  Washington  drug  trends  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland's  Center  of  Substance 
Abuse  Research.  •It  is  irrefutable  evidence 
that  marijuana  use  is  on  the  rise  among  the 
juvenile  criminal  population/' 

Last  week,  an  official  of  the  center  told  a 
special  legislative  committee  that  a  study  of 
teenagers  in  two  state  detention  centers 
showed  young  people  turning  away  from  co- 
caine and  toward  marijuana  and  PCP. 

•"There  Is  evidence  of  a  new  epidemic  in 
marijuana  and  PCP."  said  Eric  Wish,  of  the 
center  •It's  almost  like  people  are  saying. 
■Thank  God  It's  not  crack  anymore."  " 

Marijuana  long  has  been  the  most  popular 
Illegal  drug  with  young  people,  and  authori- 
ties have  been  predicting  for  some  time  that 
a  new  surge  is  around  the  corner.  Marijuana 
also  may  be  finding  favor  now  because  to- 
day's generation  of  young  people  came  of  age 
in  a  decade  dominated  first  by  the  ravages  of 
PCP  and  then  crack  cocaine,  according  to 
police,  social  workers  and  other  drug  special- 
ists. 

"Cocaine  and  PCP  scared  a  lot  of  people." 
said  George  Koch,  a  Maryland  State  Police 


analyst     who     studies     marijuana     trends. 
•Marijuana  is  seen  as  less  of  a  threat,  more 
acceptable  by  society." 

That  Image  Is  being  reinforced  by  pop  cul- 
ture, where  favorable  references  to  mari- 
juana are  appearing  increasingly  in  music  of 
all  tastes— from  heavy  metal  to  rap — and  at 
colleges,  where  the  legalization  of  marijuana 
is  being  debated. 

Some  street  vendors  and  trendy  boutiques 
said  they  did  a  brisk  business  during  the 
summer  selling  T-shirts  and  caps  adorned 
with  a  marijuana  leaf  or  marijuana-related 
slogans  Some  even  sold  hemp  clothes  made 
from  marijuana  plants. 

Clothing  printed  with  marijuana  emblems 
is  now  turning  up  in  high  schools. 

"Most  of  the  kids  say  they  are  wearing  the 
shirts  because  it  is  part  of  the  style  these 
days.^  said  Frank  Stetson,  principal  of 
DuVal  High  School  in  Prince  George's  Coun- 
ty. "'For  whatever  reason.  It  Is  still  a  con- 
cern " 

Like  other  principals  in  the  area.  Stetson 
said  he  usually  tells  the  students  to  turn 
their  offending  T-shirts  inside  out  or  to 
cover  the  slogans  with  a  jacket  or  another 
shirt. 

•Ninety  percent  of  the  time,  when  you  ask 
them  what  they  think  their  parents  would 
say,  the  students  will  immediately  turn 
their  shirts  inside  out,  "  said  Stephen 
Tarason,  principal  of  John  F  Kennedy  High 
School  in  Montgomery  ■But  there's  always 
the  10  percent  who  say  their  parents  already 
know  what  they  are  wearing." 

In  addition  to  making  a  fashion  statement, 
young  people  are  using  a  new  way  to  smoke 
marijuana— splitting  open  an  Inexpensive 
cigar  called  a  Phillies  Blunt  and  filling  it 
with  marijuana.  In  a  May  survey  of  22  recent 
arrestees  conducted  by  the  DC  Pretrial 
Services  Agency,  all  but  one  of  the  District 
youths  said  they  smoked  marijuana  In  ci- 
gars. Sales  of  the  Blunt  brand  cigars  have 
tripled  in  the  last  year,  according  to  one 
area  wholesaler. 

Some  young  users  say  they  consider  their 
use  of  marijuana  to  be  harmless,  and  even 
preferable  to  the  other  trouble  they  could 
get  into. 

"I  won't  try  crack  or  rock,  because  crack 
kills,  "i'ou  learn  that  from  commercials  and 
TV,"  said  a  16-year-old  girl  from 
Galthersburg.  who  said  she  started  smoking 
marijuana  a  year  ago.  often  In  Blunts, 
"Marijuana  gives  you  an  inner  peace  It 
make';  you  want  to  sit  back  and  listen  to 
music,  or  pig  out  with  friends,  instead  of  get- 
ting into  trouble."' 

"For  me,  marijuana  is  just  like  alcohol.  No 
worse,'  said  another  Galthersburg  youth,  a 
15-.year-old  boy  who  said  he  tried  his  first 
joint  earlier  this  summer.  •You  hear  about 
it  through  the  music.  It's  part  of  what  is 
happening  " 

The  two  Galthersburg  teenagers,  whose 
names  are  being  withheld  at  their  parents" 
request,  said  they  are  currently  receiving 
counseling  for  their  drug  use  and  other  be- 
havior problems.  Their  counselor.  Vita 
Noble,  said  she  is  skeptical  of  claims  that 
marijuana  keeps  young  people  out  of  more 
serious  trouble.  She  said  several  of  her 
young  clients  have  become  involved  in 
scrapes  and  other  violent  encounters  while 
high  on  marijuana. 

■Marijuana  drops  all  the  guards."  Noble 
said.  "These  kids  tend  to  lack  fear  when 
they  are  high,  and  they  are  less  afraid  of 
confrontation.  They  seem  to  attract  violence 
like  a  magnet."" 

Noble  said  she  also  is  worried  that  the 
marijuana  use  could  lead  to  more  destruc- 
tive behavior  if  it  goes  unchecked,  and  it 
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may  even  stir  the  youths  to  try  more  dan- 
gerous drugrs  In  the  future. 

"I  am  concerned  that  we  may  aee  the  cycle 
repeating  itself  with  this  generation."  Noble 
said.  "Marijuana  use  raises  a  lot  of  red 
flags. ■"• 


CANAAN  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Canaan  Baptist 
Church,  in  my  hometown  of  Flint,  MI, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  69th  anniversary 
of  the  church's  founding  From  humble 
beginnings  in  November  1924.  the 
church  has  seen  tremendous  growth  as 
the  result  of  the  dedication  and  hard 
work  of  the  pastors  and  congregation. 

Many  distinguished  leaders  in  the 
Flint  community  are  now  or  have  been 
members  of  this  great  congregation 
and  there  have  been  many  significant 
events  In  Canaan  Baptist  Church's  his- 
tory. 

The  church  was  greatly  blessed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Willie  M.  Dun- 
can in  1979.  Under  Reverend  Duncan's 
guidance  and  vision,  the  size  of  the 
congregation  increased,  the  facilities 
were  improved,  and  community  out- 
reach programs  were  expanded. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  May  28,  1993,  Ca- 
naan suffered  a  great  loss  with  Rev- 
erend Duncan's  untimely  death.  While 
he  will  be  greatly  missed,  the  con- 
gregation will  continue  to  be  inspired 
by  the  memory  of  his  leadership,  com- 
mitment, and  dedication. 

Because  of  their  devotion,  faithful- 
ness, and  commitment,  the  members  of 
Canaan  Baptist  Church  have  touched 
countless  lives  and  helped  numerous 
people:  and  I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute 
to  them  for  their  commitment  and  ef- 
fort.* 


DURUM  SEMOLINA  WHEAT 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  an 
issue  recently  raised  In  the  press  and 
media  affects  companies  and  workers 
as  well  as  consumers  in  my  home  State 
of  New  York.  It  involves  the  importa- 
tion of  Durum  Semolina  wheat  from 
Canada  by  pasta  manufacturers  in  New 
York,  particularly  in  Buffalo.  The  issue 
was  a  subject  of  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
guest  article  by  James  Bovard;  a  copy 
of  which  is  included  following  my  re- 
marks. It  was  also  the  subject  of  a 
question  on  ABC  TV's  "This  Week 
With  David  Brinkley"  to  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Mickey  Kantor  by  Sam 
Donaldson. 

The  effort  to  grant  emergency  quotas 
on  wheat  imports  from  Canada  essen- 
tially is  an  effort  to  truncate  the  nor- 
mal review  process  of  such  matters.  A 
full  review  would  take  into  consider- 
ation adverse  consequences  as  well  as 
potential  benefits  such  a  decision 
would  cause.  The  recommendation  to 
expedite  this  decision  is  reported  to  be 
ready  by  the  Secret*" ry  of  Agriculture 
as  a  representative  of  the  administra- 
tion. 


I  am  concerned  that  the  curtailing  of 
affordable  Durum  Semolina  wheat  will 
have  a  negative  effect  on  pasta  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  put  do- 
mestic producers  at  a  price  competi- 
tive disadvantage  to  imports  from 
abroad.  Ironically,  low  cost  imports 
from  abroad  are  made  from  U.S. -sub- 
sidized wheat  shipped  overseas  and  re- 
turned as  low-cost  pasta  products  to 
the  United  States.  If  the  result  of  the 
emergency  decision  to  limit  these  im- 
ports causes  domestic  pasta  companies 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  domestic 
wheat,  not  only  will  prices  rise,  but 
layoffs  will  occur  in  the  face  of  preda- 
tory competition  from  abroad. 

A  precipitous  decision  seems  not  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  American  con- 
sumers or  American  industry.  Should 
not  such  a  policy  be  reviewed  by  the 
numbers  and  in  regular  order,  not  be 
pushed  through  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure. 

In  referring  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article.  I  do  not  ascribe  to  Mr. 
Bovard's  implications  or  his  attribu- 
tion of  motivation  for  calls  for  restric- 
tions. But  it  is  obvious  that  the  success 
of  bilateral  agreements  depends  on 
both  the  enforcement  and  follow- 
through  of  the  presumed  goodwill  of 
such  agreements.  This  is  particularly 
important  as  we  approach  final  consid- 
eration of  NAFTA  and  further  negotia- 
tions of  GATT. 

A  full  review  of  the  issues  surround- 
ing the  Canadian  wheat  imports  would 
go  a  great  distance  in  clarifying  the 
overall  national  interest  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  produc- 
ers and  consumers. 

There  is  no  real  reason  for  a  quick 
fix;  such  attempts  will  be  subject  to 
misinterpretation.  A  full  review  would 
provide  the  opportunity  for  all  parties 
to  be  heard  and  an  equitable  result  for 
all  parties. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  15,  1993) 
Our  Wheat  War  wrni  Canada 
(By  James  Bovard) 
The  Clinton  administration  is  on  the  brink 
of  imposing  emergency  quotas  on  wheat  im- 
ports from  Canada.  If  Mr.  Clinton  succumbs 
to  this  protectionist  temptation,  once  again 
pandering  to  congressional  pressure,  it  could 
result  in  a  Canadian  rejection  of  Nafta  and  a 
collapse  of  U.S.  credibility  in  the  GATT  ne- 
gotiations. Restricting  wheat  imports  could 
also  destroy   American  food  manufacturing 
Jobs. 

Durum  wheat,  the  bone  of  this  trade  con- 
flict, is  used  for  pasta,  certain  cereals  and 
some  Italian  breads.  Imports  of  Canadian 
durum  have  increased  In  recent  years  and 
now  account  for  roughly  20%  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption. To  add  insult  to  supposed  injury. 
Canadian  durum  wheat  is  often  of  higher 
quality  thanks  to  superior  Canadian  grain- 
handling  practices.  Naturally,  the  perfidious 
imports  have  sparked  outrage  on  Capitol 
Hill— and  the  White  House  appears  to  have 
Jumped  on  the  bandwagon. 


Sen  Max  Baucus  (D..  Mont.)  proclaimed 
"Canadian  [unfair  trade]  practices  put  Japan 
to  shame.""  Nine  farm-state  senators  sent  a 
letter  to  Agriculture  Secretary  Mike  Espy 
on  Sept.  9  demanding  an  "immediate  initi- 
ation ...  of  trade  action  to  restrict  U.S.  im- 
ports of  Canadian  wheat."  Undersecretary  of 
Agriculture.  Gene  Moos,  told  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  on  Sept.  21  that  he  had 
formally  recommended  that  the  president 
"consider  an  emergency  proclamation  estab- 
lishing quotas  on  the  import  of  Canadian 
wheat."  and  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Mickey  Kantor  declared  that  "we're  looking 
at  moving  very  quickly  on  the  (proposal  for 
Import  quotas  on]  wheat." 

Farm-state  senators  have  picked  an  unfor- 
tunate time  to  denounce  imports,  since  U.S. 
durum  wheat  prices— roughly  $4.50  a  bushel- 
are  far  above  federal  target  prices  (prices 
picked  by  congressmen  to  guarantee  most 
full-time  farmers  a  generous  profit).  But  the 
reason  that  politicians  are  clamoring  now  is 
that  they  smell  a  chance  to  cut  a  deal  with 
Mr.  Clinton.  Some  senators  are  trying  to 
ransom  their  votes  to  open  the  border  with 
Mexico  via  Nafta  with  a  Clinton  administra- 
tion promise  to  close  the  border  to  Canada. 

While  northern  Midwest  senators  busily 
denounce  Canadian  imports,  their  states  ac- 
tually may  be  hurt  more  by  the  sharp  cut- 
backs in  wheat  production  caused  by  federal 
acreage  idling  programs. 

U.S.  production  of  durum  wheat  has  nose- 
dived since  1981.  falling  from  5.8  million 
acres  annually  to  Just  over  two  million  acres 
In  1983.  The  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
(CRP).  under  «*hich  the  government  pays 
farmers  to  Idle  their  land  for  10  years,  is  the 
largest  single  set-aside  program.  Sen.  Kent 
Conrad  (D,.  N.D.)  complained  in  1992  that  the 
CRP  has  "absolutely  wiped  out  small  town 
after  small  town  as  we  took  land  out  of  pro- 
duction "  North  Dakota  farmers  may  be  en- 
raged by  the  durum  imports  in  part  because, 
while  Canadian  farmers  are  planting  fence- 
row-to-fencerow.  much  of  the  U.S.  farmland 
that  could  produce  durum  wheat  has  been 
seml-permanently  shut  down  by  the  CRP. 

Even  though  U.S.  farmers  are  not  even 
growing  enough  durum  to  meet  U.S.  con- 
sumption, the  U.S.  government  is  still  spend- 
ing lavishly  to  dump  U.S.  durum  wheat  on 
world  markets.  The  US.  will  subsidize  the 
exports  of  more  than  30  million  bushels  of 
durum  wheat  this  year— roughly  equal  to  the 
amount  of  Canadian  Imports.  On  Sept.  23. 
the  Agriculture  Department  announced  mas- 
sive subsidies  of  durum  wheat  exports  to 
South  Africa— entitling  American  taxpayers 
to  pay  a  subsidy  of  $1.75  per  bushel  for  the 
export  of  wheat.  The  department  will  spend 
roughly  $700  million  to  dump  wheat  on  world 
markets  this  year.  Wheat  export  subsidies 
have  become  so  generous  that  they  are  un- 
dercutting unsubsidized  exports  of  U.S.  corn. 

The  combination  of  falling  U.S.  production 
of  durum  and  artificially  increased  demand 
for  durum  caused  by  export  subsidies  has 
driven  the  U.S.  durum  price  above  the  world 
price.  Naturally,  the  high  prices  have  been  a 
signal  to  foreign  producers  that  the  U.S. 
market  needs  more  durum. 

If  the  U.S.  restricts  Canadian  wheat  im- 
ports, the  U.S.  price  of  durum  will  likely 
spike  higher.  This  would  put  American  pasta 
makers  at  an  even  greater  disadvantage 
against  Imports.  Foreigners  can  buy  U.S. 
wheat  much  more  cheaply  than  can  Amer- 
ican food  manufacturers.  U.S.  imports  of 
pasta  and  pasta  products  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1985.  when  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment began  dumping  U.S.  wheat  on  the 
world  market  at  fire-sale  prices.  The  U.S. 
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lavishly  subsidized  durum  exports  to  Turkey. 
where  the  wheat  was  processed  into  pasta 
and  exported  back  to  the  U.S.  Industry  ex- 
perts predict  that  if  Mr.  Clinton  restricts  Ca- 
nadian wheat  imports,  some  U.S.  pasta-mak- 
ing plants  could  move  to  Canada. 

U.S.  senators  are  loudly  denouncing  Cana- 
dians for  exporting  subsidized  wheat.  But  in 
1991.  federal  farm  policy  forced  American 
taxpayers  and  consumers  to  pay  wheat  farm- 
ers subsidies  equal  to  78%  of  the  total  value 
of  the  wheat  produced  in  the  U.S..  according 
to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development.  Federal  farm  policy 
has  turned  wheat  production — a  historic 
American  strength — into  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  national  economy. 

Rather  than  disputing  over  a  few  bushels 
of  Canadian  imports,  the  debate  should  focus 
on  how  the  U.S.  government  has  turned 
wheat  production  into  a  perpetual  burden  on 
American  taxpayers.  Prior  to  the  federal 
takeover  of  agriculture  in  the  1930s,  Amer- 
ican wheat  farmers  were  a  symbol  of  na- 
tional pride.  Nowadays,  federal  subsidies  per 
full-time  wheat  farmer  far  exceed  what  the 
U.S.  government  is  providing  per  household 
of  food  stamp  recipients. 

Unfortunately,  "the  wheat  industry  is  in 
serious  decline,"  as  Bruce  Weber  of  Cargill 
Inc..  the  nation's  largest  grain  exporter, 
complained  last  year.  Stephanie  Patrick  of 
Cargill  observed  that  the  decline  in  wheat 
exports  is  "reflected  in  the  virtual  closing  of 
the  Texas  Gulf,  a  region  once  dense  with 
wheat-export  facilities  and  the  Jobs  that 
went  with  them." 

The  U.S.  would  be  unwise  to  treat  Canada 
like  some  kind  of  lop-eared  hound  dog  that 
can  be  kicked  with  impunity.  Canada  is  the 
U.S.'s  most  important  trading  partner,  and 
the  Canadian  government  has  promised  to 
retaliate  against  the  U.S.  for  any  restric- 
tions on  durum  imports.  Support  for  Nafta  in 
Canada  is  already  anemic,  and  one  more  U.S. 
protectionist  action  against  Canadian  im- 
ports could  spell  Nafta's  demise. 

Mr.  Clinton  should  not  export  the  U.S.  food 
manufacturing  industry  by  restricting  wheat 
imports.  Buying  votes  for  Nafta  by  imposing 
import  quotas  on  Canadian  wheat  would  be 
like  someone  pawning  his  automobile  to  pay 
for  a  tankload  of  gasoline  • 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN  COLLEGE 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  considered  and  approved  the 
conference  report  on  the  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
appropriations  bill.  In  this  context,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
highlight  an  important  project  at  Be- 
thune-Cookman  College,  a  historically 
black  college  in  Daytona  Beach.  FL.  I 
appreciate  the  previous  comments 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  on  the 
merits  of  this  project,  although  I  am 
disheartened  that  no  funds  were  pro- 
vided to  the  college  for  this  fiscal  year. 
Over  the  last  6  years,  Bethune- 
Cookman  College  has  undertaken  a 
plan  to  construct  the  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune  Memorial  Fine  Arts  Center 
named  in  honor  of  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune,  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  college.  The  center  will  house  a 
much-needed   performing   arts   audito- 


rium, a  conference  center  and  training 
facility.  The  college's  hotel,  motel,  res- 
taurant, and  club  management  train- 
ing program,  currently  administered 
out  of  a  portable  classroom,  will  be 
permanently  housed  in  this  facility  and 
will  provide  hands-on  professional 
management  training  to  minority  stu- 
dents. The  new  center  will  serve  1,000 
additional  students,  most  of  whom 
come  from  low-income  families. 

The  fine  arts  center  will  also  serve  a 
national  and  international  constitu- 
ency. The  student  body  at  Bethune- 
Cookman  represents  almost  all  50 
States  as  well  as  many  countries 
around  the  world.  The  new  facility, 
with  its  3,000-seat  auditorium,  will  host 
national  and  international  conferences 
and  meetings  representing  varied  so- 
cial and  academic  interests. 

Phase  I  of  the  fine  arts  center  has 
been  completed.  Last  year,  phase  II  of 
the  project — construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  endowment  of  the  center — 
was  authorized.  Recognizing  the  impor- 
tant role  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities,  such  as  Bethune- 
Cookman,  play  in  our  young  people's 
lives.  President  Clinton  requested  $12.6 
million  to  fund  phase  II  in  his  fiscal 
year  1994  investment  package  for  edu- 
cation. Unfortunately,  because  of  com- 
peting priorities,  the  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune  Memorial  Fine  Arts  Center  was 
not  funded  this  year. 

I  appreciate  that  Chairman  Harkin  is 
prepared  to  revisit  the  issue  of  funding 
for  phase  II  of  this  center  in  future 
years.  I  am  mindful  of  the  budget  con- 
straints the  Congress  currently  faces, 
an  the  importance  of  prioritizing  ini- 
tiatives for  Federal  funding.  With  this 
in  mind,  I  remain  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  recognize  the  tremendous 
benefits  this  project  will  have  for  our 
young  ]?eople,  and.  as  a  result,  will 
fund  this  project  as  a  priority  item 
next  year.* 

ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  on 
Wednesday.  October  20;  that  following 
the  prayer  the  Journal  of  proceedings 
be  deemed  approved  to  date;  that  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for 
their  use  later  in  the  day;  and  that  the 
Senate  then  resume  consideration  of 
H.R.  3116,  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  8:27  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  20,  1993,  at  9:30 
a.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9:30 
A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
foi'e  the  Senate  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  previously  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  October  19,  1993: 

U.S.  international  development 

COOPERATION  AGENCY 

MARK  L  SCHNEIDER.  OP  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT.  VICE  JAMES  HENRY  MICHEL. 
RESIGNED 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  US  ARMY  RESERVE  OFFICERS  FOR 
PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADES  INDICATED  IN  THE  RE- 
SERVE OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  SWA).  3J7I  AND  3384.  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG.  GEN  DONALD  F  CAMPBELL.  (nS-3«-l«l. 
BRIG.  GEN   PETER  W  CLEOG.  U6-34-4S85 
BRIG  GEN   LINDSAY  M   FREEMAN.  «M-4«-a75. 
BRIG  GEN   LEONARD  L  HOCH.  iaO-»-4a90. 
BRIG  GEN  THOMAS  P  JONES.  314-3J-9481 
BRIG  GEN   HOWARD  T  MOONEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BRIG  GEN  THOMAS  J   PLEWES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIG  GEN   RICHARD  F   REEDER.  i3»-4*-in2 
BRIG  GEN   RICHARD  E  STORAT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIG  GEN   FRANCIS  D  TERRELL.  122-J0-3996 
BRIG  GEN   JOHN  M    VEST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIG  GEN   ROBERT  H  G   WAUDBY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL.  MICHAEL  E  DUNLAVEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

COL  JAMES  L   BAUERLE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  MELVIN  R  JOHNSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL   BRUCE  B   BINGHAM.  050-38-671)3 

COL  MICHAEL  R   MAYO  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  ROBERT  J   WINZINGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

COL  JOHN  G   KULHAVI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL.  RODNEY  D  RUDDOCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  ROBERT  L  LENNON.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

COL  JOHN  J   GREEN.  JR  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  JAMES  C  LARSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  CLIFFORD  L  MASSENGALE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL   ROBERT  A    LEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  NORMAN  B   BURDETT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  PERMANENT 
PROMOTION  IN  THE  US  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  SECTION  628.  TrPLE  10.  UNFTED  STATES  CODE. 
AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

ROBERT  O   WORTHINGTON.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TTTLE 
10.  UNrrED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531.  WrTH  A  VIEW  TO 
DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TFTLE  10. 
UNrrED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  8087.  TO  PERFORM  DU- 
TIES INDICATED  WrrH  GRADE  AND  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE 
DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
PROVIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  FOLLOWING  OF- 
FICERS BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  HIGHER  GRADE  THAN  THAT 
INDICATED. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

SAMAR  K    BHOWMICK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  A   DIORIO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  T  RIGDON.  425-96-12?! 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

RAYMOND  T  BARBERA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JERRY  M   DAVENPORT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KENNETH  R  DAVIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  C  SMITH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FORREST  C  YANCEY.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 

CHRISTIAN  R   BENJAMIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALAN  B   BERG.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 

JAMES  P   BONAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

PAUL  A   EDWARDS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JOSEPH  A.  BARTOLONI.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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STBVKN  B  BLANCHAr6.  3»-a-57« 
MICHAEL  r  SHBDU3SICY.  X»-U-<300 
MICHAEL  W   SMITH.  Si-M-Mli 

To  be  major 

VINCENT  J  TAKACS.  3»*-Tl-7Mi 
ROBERT  P   WOLF^NDEN.  «l»-»4-31J7 

THE  FOLLOWINO  INDIVIDUALS  FX5R  APPOINTMENT  AS 
RBSmVS  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE.  IN  ORADE  INDICATED. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  S«l.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  lOm  TO  PERFORM  THE  DUTIES  IKDl 
CATED- 

MEDtCAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

OERALD  L.  OUYER.  O»-7»-l0» 
VICTOR  H   MACINTOSH.  M1-M-XI63 

THE  FOLLOWINO  AIR  FORCE  OFFICERS  FOR  PERMA- 
NENT PROMOTION  IN  THE  f  S  AIR  FORCE.  IN  ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS 
0«  AND  15M.  WITH  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AW  FORCE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 
DAVID  r.  AjrrooN.  ws-M-one 

To  be  major 

ERNEST  O   WEEKS.  lS3-4i-lT0i 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 
THE  US  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF 
THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  TITLE  10.  use  SECTIONS  S»A|  AND  33«5 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

THOMAS  N   BORDNER.  O«-S-30Ol 
JASPER  CARPENTER.  ¥>\-n-Ml» 
KENNETH  E  COTTRILL.  51«-«-«S11 
THOMAS  W   DALTON.  JR  .  2U-S6-13B 
CARROLL  L   EDGE.  25»-«l-in« 
DONALD  R   FRANKLAND  J73-3m04 
JON  J    GIDDINGa.  Ut-aO~4230 
RANDALL  C  GRAHAM.  «36  M  W30 
DONALD  W   HRYNYSHYN.  121-»-»23 
JAMES  A   KLYNSTRA.  I7V4»-M»J 
THOMAS  E   LITTLE.  «)l-a»-«57« 
MELVIN  G   PFBNDER.  313-t4-9M3 
OSCAR  L.  RAMOS-MELENDEZ 
TERRELL  T  REDDICK  35»-TV»J6» 
ANDREW  M   SCHUSTER.  39«-5<>-Sli5 
JAMES  L   SMITH.  «)&-(a-011« 
LYNN  R.  STREMME.  5]l-aO-«n> 

THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

OERALD  D  GALLOWAY.  S(a-a-»IS 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

HARRY  K  CRAFT.  3D-«-13il 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

MAYO  P  MORRIS.  Oat-aMIZI 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

KEITH  J   BOBENMOYER.  3«&-M-«&33 
BARBARANETTE  T   BOLOEN.  «30-*H»n 
LEON  C   BOWLIN.  241~a»-7Sa2 
WENDELL  F   BRAXTON.  2M-«a-iaSI 
LARRY  J    DAUOHTRY.  S(T-0I-0W6 
JOSEPH  P   DEJOHN.  lCl-«>-7t3S 
ROY  L   DRAKE.  JR  .  tO-tt-tMt 
BRUCE  N    ECKERSON.  a31-3>-9M* 
THOMAS  D   EDWARDS.  ni-OO-OaK 
JAMES  R  LAPPANA.  lSl-aO-4«l 
RHETTC   LEARY.  Va-HMMl 
EUGENE  C   MARTIN.  lU-O-MH 
EDWARD  M   MCCLURE.  043-3*-3QM 
PAUL  D    MCKITTRICK    lS-43-San 
RAFAEL  A   MURIEL.  JR  .  S«>-aO-3M« 
CASSEL  J   NITTTER.  JR  .  2M-0-J615 
ANTHONY  J   OCONNOR.  ll»-a-i3M 
JOSEPH  J    POPTIC.  II.  Z7S-O-T0M 
LAWRENCE  H   ROSS.  7tl-»*-iXtl 
ROBERT  J   STAIERT.  «7»-5»-^U 

THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
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FRANK  M  BREZINA.  SC4-»4-129 
WILLIAM  J  RODEN.  lS*-3i-3>M 
KENNETH  S  SOLLARS.  J7»-0-l«H 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

LYNNRTE  D  KENNI80H.  SO-O-tm 


IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE  FOR  APPOINTMENT  INTO  THE  REGULAR 
MARINE  CORPS  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  Ul 

To  be  captain 

JEFFREY  A   BAUMERT.  ]43-M-«300 
ERIC  V    BRYANT.  S6S-0-t353 
THEODORE  E  CALDWEI-L.  JR.  a4-»».TM« 
ELOY  CAMPOS.  ]90-«>-aU6 
RICHARD  E   CARRASCO.  111-^ 
ROBERT  J   CHARBTTE.  »l-l 
EDWIN  B  COYL.  III.  US-71-4IZ3 
VINCENT  3   CRUM.  Sa»-r-T»«i 
MARSHALL  DENNEY.  Ill  Ua^Ti-OSTT 
PATRICK  D   FORD.  S<»-74-38n» 
JOSEPH  E  GEORGE.  271-04-3)84 
ERICC  HANLY.  401 -»- 1742 
DONALD  K   HANSEN   lM-41-n(4 
RICHARD  G   JETHON,  in-43-«iS7 
ALAND   LECLERC.007-70-«45a 
ERIC  J    LEVES<)UE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRIAN  R   MCINTYRE.  S63-N-343S 
MICHAEL  A   OHALLORAN.  J0O-44-«7«4 
LAYTON  R   PLUNKETT.  44«^«-ia53 
PAUL  A    POND.  570-«4-»»4 
RICHARD  R   RIDENOUR.  JR.  347-»4-4«7S 
ROSS  E   3CANIO.  071-iO-llOO 
WILLIAM  R.  SELLARS.  OOt-M-OMO 
DOUGLAS  T  STEELE.  5I0-&34&21 
THOMAS  D   WBIDLEY.  UO-iO-aOO 
JEFFREY  R.  WOODS.  MT-7i-«»l 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

CHRISTOPHER  J   CROTEAU.  03O-4I-3S33 
DARRIN  DENNY.  4M-H-2S11 
KENNETH  E   ENNEY.  JR.  353-«»-il4i 
PAUL  K   LITTLE.  II.  34»-41^l2 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  REGULAR  MARINE  CORPS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AND 
DESIGNATION  AS  UNRESTRICTED  OFFICERS  IN  THE  REG 
ULAR  MARINE  CORPS  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  Ul  AND  U« 

To  be  captain 

FRANCIS  B.  CROUCHER.  51«-M-33M 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

THOMAS  W   HEASLEY.  1»-S3-<I0M 
JEFFREY  A   RIPA.  00-44-3040 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWINO  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SEC 
TION  i31.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  WITH  GRADE 
AND  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  PROVIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE 
SHALL  THE  OFFICERS  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE  HIGH 
ER  THAN  CAPTAIN 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

ABEL.  KENNETH  F    iS«10«71 
ABEL.  TERRY  B    3706O213 
ABRAHAM.  ARNOLD  J  .  0615(0(39 
ABRAMSON.  MARK  A  .  23319(1» 
ADAM.  TIMOTHY  A  .  30374940S 
ADAMES   MICHAEL  F  .  5(33H1U 
ADAMS.  JORDAN  C  .  4715383(0 
ADAMS.  KIMBERLY  A  .  MWmtn 
ADAMSON.  PAUL  L  .  519881WI 
ADDINGTON.  DALE  R  .  3717*4373 
ADDISON.  BENJAMIN  W  .  ■mStmSOi 
ADBE.  RKX  E  .  S15735((3 
ADELSEN.  KEVIN  P  .  381(34817 
ADRIAN.  ANDREW  J  .  355(03857 
AGHAJANIAN.  CARA  A  .  011530496 
AGIN8,  DAVID  M  .  577800348 
AOUSTIN    KENNEDY  P  .  588411301 
AHERN.  MATTHEW  J  .  021485371 
AHERN.  MICHAEL  T  .  5307844(3 
AIKEN.  DERRICK  A  .  34(Z74850 
AKERS.  LORIN  F  .  53I719T25 
AKIN.  THOMAS  E  .  535840944 
ALANIZ.  ARCADIO  JR  .  40371(01 
ALORICH.  GARY  E  .  23(2103(1 
ALEXANDER.  JAMES  H,.  5S5385ZI5 
ALEXANDER.  MARK  A  .  4803571(8 
AIJCATA.  THOMAS  J    HI  .  3(4rn«D 
ALLEN.  DAVID  R  .  3541(1233 
ALLEN.  LANNIEG  .  238881111 
ALLEN   LLOYD  W  .  433414n* 
ALLEN.  ROBERT  B  .  55(35(708 
ALSTON.  RUSSELL  R  .  57m4S3( 
ALVARAOO.  LAURANCE  O  .  4(30478(4 
AMOS.  BRIAN  D  .  2390(3006 
AMOS.  JOSEPH  D    540((3801 
ANDERSON.  ALBERT  J  .  i 
ANDERSON.  DAVID  M  . 
ANDERSON.  JEFFREY  L  .  33380(645 
ANDERSON  JOHN  H  .  311733033 
ANDERSON.  JON  K  .  004880673 
ANDERSON.  LARS  C  .  113500044 
ANDERSON.  TIMOTHY  A  .  271743(24 
ANDREAS.  CRAIG  A  .  3775(1723 
ANDREPONT.  JANET  A  .  435334371 
ANDRY.  LINDA  M  .  417133300 
ANTRIM.  JOHN  E..  3>14(0643 
AP08TOLIDES.  JOHN  B  .  078841136 


APPLEYARO.  JAMES  H  JR  .  1436687711 
ARBOGAST.  MARK  A     374523817 
ARCH.  TIMOTHY  J     178S38493 
ARMENTROUT.  CHARLES  P  .  285707340 
ARMITSTEAD.  JOHN  N  .  52Slil7H 
ARMSTRONG.  DOUGLAS  A  .  506(30533 
ARNOLD.  DIANE  M  .  438701402 
ARNOLD.  PRESTON  F  .  035483033 
ARQUIETTE.  STEVEN  J  .  105509025 
ARRINGTON   WILLIAM  H   III  .  330158378 
ARTHUR.  WILLIAM  C  .  715488733 
ASHE.  DAVID  J  .  255608570 
ASHLEY.  MILES  533(05564 
A.SHMORE   MITCHELL  B  ,  535740241 
ASTRAN.  ANTONIO  A  .  5(2418636 
ATCHISON.  GREGORY  M  .  312503880 
ATKINS.  DALE  W  .  36(886002 
AUSTIN.  KURT  L  .  430843840 
AVERY   MARK  A  .  54(230233 
BADURA.  TODD  A  .  3(0(00061 
BAGWELL.  WALTER  S  .  527470860 
BAILEY.  PETER  C    068402514 
BAILEY   THOMAS  N  .  54(583928 
BAKER.  BRADLEY  R  .  364(08723 
BAKER.  SCOTT  W  .  «S49637<7 
BAKER.  TODD  G.  060637213 
BALDWIN   TODD  K  .  36843(704 
BALENTINE.  BRADLEY  J  .  440664796 
BALKE.  JOHN  J  .  333640064 
BALL.  JAMES  A    IV   382180236 
BALTES.  RICHARD  L  .  461131306 
BANIK.  NEAL  L  .  504925611 
BANKOS.  BRENDAN  EDWARD.  149636S03 
BANKS.  RONALD  L  .  536752558 
BANNACH.  BRYAN  E  .  416803406 
BARBER.  GEORGE  A   JR  .  250417233 
BARKDULL.  DAVID  R  .  23>1386(7 
BARKER.  PAUL  N  .  513666053 
BARLOW.  KAREN  L  .  2777(1878 
BARNES.  DONALD  A  .  3(3837n0 
BARRETT.  PATRICK  E  .  100(0(6(6 
BARTELT.  MARK  N  .  544457771 
BARTHOLOMEW.  CORY  G  .  474788(33 
BARTHOLOMEW.  ROBERT  L    565254937 
BARTON.  PHILIP  J  ,  00390(557 
BASTIN.  DALE  L  .  51260(65( 
BATES.  DANIEL  P  .  108601531 
BATES.  STEVEN  P  .  56(06OSrr 
BATHUR3T.  TARA  L  .  287(541» 
BAUER.  KENNETH  J  .  3868(0347 
BAUER   PAUL  D  .  049631292 
BAUQH.  DALLAS  A   JR  .  123420413 
BAUM.  CATHERINE  A    253178458 
BAXTER   PAUL  A     546357324 
BAYESA    EVELYN  M     149589S24 
BAYNES.  JOHN  T   JR  .  037460946 
BEAL.  LONNY  E    2849<38M 
BEAN.  DEBRA  F  .  542789653 
BEAROEN.  JAMES  B  .  438114759 
BEASLEY.  DAVID  M  .  4151(9737 
BEAUCHAMP.  ARTHUR  F  .  03(442191 
BECHT  THOMAS.  5(655(310 
BECK.  JOHN  P  .  4417aS089 
BECKER.  PHILIP  J  .  5O4(0(0a6 
BEDNAR.  MARK   0794233(3 
BEEBE.  JAMES  M     4524111a 
BEEN.  DAVID  B     150441167 
BEERMAN   CHARLES  T  .  5066181(1 
BEISSNER   JAMES  J  .  328219014 
BELCHER.  BRUCE  C  .  4510(5390 
BELIC.  JOHN  E  .  166624110 
BELIVEAU.  JON  A  .  001468316 

BELL.  JERI  A   moorm 

BELL.  ROBERT  A  .  3149(3367 
BELLER.  FRED  W   JR  .  463499688 
BELLINGHAUSEN.  DONALD  F  ,  486783434 
BELLl.'iSlMO.  DALE  V  .  337548136 
BELU)WS    ERIC  A  .  00(5(6110 
BENDING.  MICHAEL  S  . 
BENEDETTO.  GARY  D  . 
BENEWAY.  SANDRA  J  .  10C547614 
BENNETT   BARKY  D   JR  .  111636570 
BENTLEY.  KEVIN  J     551292304 
BERG.  CRAIG  N  .  541902267 
BERGES.  WILLIE  A  .  068687718 
BERGMAN   KENNETH  C  .  315(41971 
BERNAL.  BRENDA  K  .  233173987 
BERRY    HARRY  A  .  168464239 
BERTE,  JOSEPH  J     III   55(6576(1 
BERTRAND.  DANIEL  L  .  096488739 
BESSEY.  JUDD  A    J9(«27184 
BETHANY.  DAVID  ALLEN,  575829521 
BETTINOER.  JOHN  G  .  535660(57 
BIEGGER.  JOHN  D  .  4«215(7»4 
BIGGS.  MARY  E  .  278667643 
BILBREY   RANDALL  C  .  500687243 
BILLINGS.  RICHARD  A  .  556B096S1 
BILLINGS.  RICHARD  J     715603601 
BIRGE.  LINDA  L   L  .  5056(3179 
BLACK.  BRUCE  A  .  464331472 
BLOCHER.  CHARLES  C  .  067628317 
BLOOM    PETER  J  .  56(6S4668 
BLUMHAGEN.  ALAN  L  ,  470687371 
BOERNER.  TIMOTHY  J  .  507924619 
BOLIN.  JOHN  A  .  414964754 
BOLSTAD,  BRADLEY  J  .  38716M40 
BONORDEN.  JOE  B  .  450391096 
BONTLY,  GARY  J  .  439(67040 
BONTRAGER.  MARK  D  .  362953793 
BORDEN    RICK  J  .  307748603 
BORDEN.  STEVEN  M  .  143743413 
BOSTON.  ROBERT  S  . 
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BOUtLLERCE.  BRENDA  M  .  473725357 
BOWEN.  JAMES  W..  38atW734 
BOWER.  DAVID  M  .  3MT3T338 
BOYER.  JAMES  E  .  167403330 
BOYKIN,  PATRICK  H  .  432178913 
BOYSON.  TUCK  E  .  530748037 
BRADEN.  PAUL  E  .  528175448 
BRADFORD.  RANDALL  R  .  432419834 
BRADLEY.  MARK  T  .  586723666 
BRAND.  MATTHEW  C  .  557585061 
BRANDT.  MARK  D  .  580574746 
BRANSON.  JAMES  I  .  567925073 
BRANTINO.  JEFFREY  G  .  506943(63 
BREDVIK.  DUWAYNE  E  .  229179444 
BREED.  DAVID  SCOTT.  252887036 
BREIER.  JEFFREY  J  .  486807002 
BRENNAN.  CHARLES  R  .  182906561 
BRENNEMAN.  KENNETH  C  .  296529254 
BRENNER.  DANA  H  .  501668808 
BRETT  TIMOTHY  O  .  160S84481 
BRIDGES.  KAREN  M  .  219642769 
BRISTOW.  DOUGLAS  J  .  231906610 
BRITT.  KEVIN  A  ,  526212664 
BROOKS.  KIM  R  .  223218063 
BROOKS.  ROBERT  T   JR  .  <18887M2 
BROWN.  CRAIG  E  .  36162^726 
BROWN.  DALE  R  .  519730040 
BROWN.  EDWARD  B    JR  .  217946733 
BROWN.  JEFFREY  D  .  318669093 
BROWN.  JEFFREY  S  .  374723410 
BROWN.  JON  D     198543657 
BROWN.  MARK  A  .  250214094 
BROWN.  MICHAEL  D  .  189603343 
BROWN.  MICHAEL  E  .  565321262 
BROWN.  MICHAEL  E  .  204604194 
BROWN.  RUaS  J  .  443684448 
BROWN.  SAMUEL  J  .  461024148 
BROWN   TIMOTHY  D  .  246049807 
BROYLES.  DON  E  .  566215232 
BRUNNER.  DONALD  L  .  JR  .  524048572 
BRUNS.  JAMES  W  .  34(801215 
BRYAN,  RICHARD  O  .  JR  .  286749872 
BUBULKA.  JOSEPH  P  .  498686251 
BUCK.  ALAN  R  .  210428063 
BUCK.  TED  W  .  475880175 
BUCKLEY,  DONALD  R  ,  058565101 
BUNCH,  ROBERT  D  ,  260316236 
BURCHFIELD.  RICHARD  L    520662169 
BURGESS.  SUSANNE  S  ,  148682643 
BURKET    ALAN,  165484885 
BURNS.  ALVIN  C  .  JR  .  266111636 
BURNS.  JOHN  P    351800254 
BU8CH.  WILLIAM  C  .  298642912 
BUSENITZ.  DAVID  S  .  515840107 
BUTNER.  ERIC  A  .  299806444 
BUTZ.  JOEL  T  .  516820*42 
CABIGAS.  JOHN  V  .  670906832 
CADDO.  MATTHEW,  150685707 
CADE.  WILLIAM  B   III.  460432732 
CAINE.  SCOTT  E     261678245 
CALISTI.  SCOTT  R     137645357 
CALLAHAN,  KATHLEEN  D    777682337 
CALLAWAY    MICHAEL  W  .  449391366 
CALVIN.  JAMES  B  .  JR     56106O368 
CAMIRE.  DAVID  P  ,  022902*42 
CAMPBELLCURRIE,  DAWN  M  .  102549036 
CANDIA.  AGUSTIN  G  .  462962814 
CANFIELD.  BRADY  W  .  516*40304 
CANNE.  ARTHUR  R  ,  044421308 
CANTARANO.  THOMAS  S  ,  548310895 
CANTOYA.  CHARLES,  456114697 
CANTWELL,  ROBERT  A  ,  458217499 
CAPOBIANCO.  JOHN  J  ,  594071115 
CAPPELLO,  JOSEPH  J  ,  JR     187406174 
CARDENAS.  MANUEL  A  .  450515762 
CAREY.  PAUL.  4976031M 
CAREY.  THOMAS  F  .  21872(838 
CARLISLE.  LEWIS  H  .  560312639 
CARLSON.  JOSEPH  D  .  498966533 
CARON.  STEVEN  C  .  26T770308 
CARR.  MARY  F  .  180461656 
CARRION.  PETER  A     404946375 
CARROLL.  MICHAEL  J  .  047601708 
CARTER.  JOHN  A  ,  421644155 
CARTER.  JOHN  Y   C  ,  531*49062 
CASON.  WINONA  N  ,  520(80488 
CATO.  DOUGLAS  C  ,  JR  ,  259239896 
CAVE.  PAUL  E  .  238337077 
CECCHI.  MARK  J    J47649444 
CECIL,  DANNY  A  ,  299624765 
CEDERHOLM.  RICHARD  A     049382166 
CHAI,  WALTER  S    D     148668106 
CHAISSON,  KENNETH  M     131526463 
CHAMBERS    LACEY  JAIMAE  J     508840718 
CHANDLER   DAVID  B  .  245049639 
CHAPIN   MARK  E    503806(27 
CHAPMAN,  GREGORY  S  ,  062603501 
CHAR.  GLENN  K   M  .  444603477 
CHARLES.  FREDERIC.  0(6630189 
CHEATHAM.  THOMAS  N  .  535665492 
CHEBLI.  WALID.  T  .  296804666 
CHEEK,  BRADY  C  .  238169633 
CHERINKA,  ROBERT  D  ,  188569820 
CHIAVACCI   THOMAS  J  .  025383306 
CHISHOLM    MICHAEL  R  ,  570273233 
CHONG,  UK    004764334 
CHRISTENSEN    VICTOR  T  ,  545357512 
CHRISTIAN,  CATHLEEN  C     186628007 
CISSELL,  LEO  D  ,  407132538 
CLARK,  RANDALL  J  ,  163606304 
CLARK,  ROLAND  D  . 
CLARK,  STEPHEN  A  ,  lia 
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CLAYTON,  MARK  R.,  200602104 
CLAYTON.  TIMOTHY  R  .  238082957 
CLEVERINGA.  SCOTT  R  .  522944624 
CLIFTON.  LYNDON  E  .  441624987 
COBURN.  KENNETH  E  .  244294417 
COELHO.  DANIEL  J  .  119627640 
COFFINDAFFER.  TERRY  W  .  233162814 
COHEN.  DONALD  E  .  106644877 
COLAN.  PETER  W  .  056481428 
COLBY.  DONALD  R  .  014466238 
COLE.  JOSEPH  E  .  495808733 
COLLAT.  MICHAEL  L  .  222500255 
COLLETTA.  JOHN  E  .  083628932 
COLLINS.  JAMES  C  .  628049290 
COLLINS.  RUSSELL  S  .  2S321U90 
COLLINS,  STEPHEN  J  .  479640494 
COLPITTS.  JEFFREY  R  ,  260780129 
COMER.  SHARON  L  ,  247337743 
CONLON,  EVEL^-NE  M   TRAUB.  029583729 
CONNELL.  JOSEPH  P  .  200482514 
CONNOLLY.  MARK  S  ,  345565453 
CONNOR.  CHARLES,  261974632 
COOLEY,  JACK  R  .  112527171 
COPPER.  CRAIG  A  .  398680(33 
COPPER.  DEANNA  L  .  393846916 
COPPER.  LAWRENCE  A  .  519927636 
COPE.  LINDA  L..  454499648 
CORDERO.  DAVID  L  ,  261390152 
COREY,  STEPHEN  R  .  217526901 
COREY.  TOBY  L  ,  506960163 
CORK.  HERBERT  L   III  .  084564128 
CORKUM.  DAVID  B  .  041626363 
CORNELL.  PATRICIA  A  .  018444102 
CORNELL.  WILLIAM  R  .  378627787 
CORR.  MICHAEL  J  .  021464461 
CORRENTE.  KAREN  M  ,  026540861 
COSTANZI.  MICHAEL  .  184629646 
COSTELLO.  DANIEL  S  JR  .  257339646 
COTMAN.  RICHARD  M  ,  299547540 
COURVILLE.  SHANE  P  .  439045779 
COWAN.  JEFFREY  L  .  184609826 
COWLES,  STEVEN  A  .  477741967 
COX.  KEITH  M  ,  406647324 
COX.  LAWRENCE  J  .  269667484 
CRAIB.  KENNETH  B  JR  .  448391777 
CRAIG.  KEVIN  L  .  020508151 
CRAIG.  ROBERT  L  .  266670334 
CROTTY.  FRANCIS  M  .  108541588 
CULEK.  EARL  F  .  520560668 
CULLITON.  JAMES  W  .  2225*4325 
CUMMINGS,  ERIK  G  .  522925069 
CURRIE.  PAMELA  E  .  237159094 
CURRY.  HARMON  H   JR  .  264450173 
CUSICK.  TODD  E  .  535688606 
DAGHER  DANNY  P  ,  361588261 
DAHLGREN.  KEITH  A  .  591014O57 
DALIDA.  ANTHONY  C  .  560579694 
DALONZO.  WILLIAM  J  .  045566706 
DALRYMPLE.  JENNIFER  J  .  069407040 
DALY.  JOHN  P     086564579 
DANIELSON.  GARY  R  .  439522391 
DANNUNZIO.  JOHN  J  .  147449690 
DASTUR.  KEITH  R  ,  042569438 
DAUGHERTY,  ROGER  L  JR    310764125 
DAVEY,  TERENCE  A  ,  526803148 
DAVIS.  DANIEL  W  ,  126S02002 
DAVIS.  HOWARD  C  .  267549175 
DAVIS.  JAMES  A  .  230085054 
DAVIS.  JEFFREY  S  .  21^708491 
DAVIS.  KATHY  B  .  428028294 
DAVIS.  MICHEAL  D  .  264217441 
DAVIS,  RAYMOND  E  .  566130973 
DEARY.  DAVID  S  ,  277211306 
DEATON.  GARY  L  ,  440410020 
DECKER,  TODD  ,  497729922 
DECOCO,  BARRY  J  .  538700748 
DEFENBACH.  PHILIP  S  .  518724915 
DEFRANZA.  FREDERICK     061624449 
DEML.  MONTGOMERY  C  .  223880577 
DEIST.  LAWRENCE  R  ,  221562009 
DEITZ.  SCOTT  E  .  476862503 
DEKAM,  PETER  F  .  163482500 
DELAOARZA    ENRIQUE  T     464391143 
DELARGY,  DANIEL  M  ,  118582083 
DELAUDER,  BRADEN  P  ,  221465209 
DELEON,  ARTHUR  A  .  241907694 
DELTORO,  ROBERT  .  258130057 
DEMARCO.  NICHOLAS  J  ,  043800917 
DEMBY   BYRON  G     304*49760 
DEMKOWICA,  KENNETH  M  ,  068648888 
DENMARK.  CHARLES  E  ,  267376548 
DENNIS.  JOSEPH  B  ,  446337684 
DENNISON,  TIMOTHY  J  ,  484865083 
DEPALMA    RALPH  A   JR  ,  098621964 
DEPEW,  STERLING  P  ,  317748100 
DESTASIO,  ROBERT  A  .  569438666 
DEVINCENZl,  DEAN  R  .  454235766 
DEVINE.  LEO  M  .  123525017 
DEWITT.  MARK  R    505887881 
DEYONKER.  LEO  G    III  .  379*69151 
DICUS   CRAIG  ALAN  ,  429171364 
DIEKEMA.  GARY  L  ,  3ffn65226 
DIESING,  WILLIAM  E   III  ,  228904126 
DIESSNER.  STEVEN  D    409787526 
DIETZIUS.  STEVEN  C  .  146709605 
DILLARD.  JAMES  E  .  335523963 
DILLON.  MARY  K  .  50*885277 
DISHONO.  DONALD  J  .  308777466 
DIXON.  BYRON  L    5*7172977 
CX3BSON.  RHEA  E  .  405663796 
COCKERYV  WAYNE  S  ,  0*4482160 
DODSON.  BRIAN  M  ,  040665574 


DODSON.  ROCKS  AND  .  43*067546 
DOMBROWSKI.  JOSEPH  S  .  330644415 
DONNELLY.  JAMES  M  .  0734*4902 
DONOVAN.  PATRICK  H..  564413712 
DOOLEY.  LIAM  NMN  .  041666830 
DORAZIO.  PAUL  A  .  189427867 
DOSTEH.  THOMAS  R  .  241272621 
DOUBLE.  PAUL  T    241315296 
DOUCETTE.  PAUL  V  .  546064905 
DOUGLAS.  ROBERT  A  .  561472152 
DOWOWILLO.  EDWARD  A  ,  217704748 
DOWLING.  MARIA  J  ,  088626703 
DRAGUSH.  GEORGE  M  JR  .  510526442 
DRAKE.  ARNOLD  C  .  449370443 
DRAZIN.  MORDECAI  N  .  264338677 
DREHER.  BERT  L  .  442441059 
DREHER.  JOHN  P  .  364503664 
DRISCOLL.  DANIEL  A  .  019623997 
DRISCELL.  MERVIN  C  .  523087124 
DRODDY.  VINCENT  A  .  1933*0887 
DUCKETT.  JR  .  DONALD  P  .  241293872 
DUCROS.  BERNARD  J  .  071669730 
DUDGEON.  JOSEPH  L  .  294440864 
DUDLEY.  TRENT  O  .  264158239 
DUFFEK.  BRIAN  K  .  263318329 
DUOGER.  STERLING  K  ,  477255804 
DUNCAN.  ROBERT  T    311806507 
DUNNING,  GEORGE  E   JR    029461064 
DUNNING,  STEVEN  W  .  514784795 
DUN  PHY.  THERESE  C  .  539723277 
DURHAM.  FORREST  A  .  308685050 
DUROCHER.  PHILLIP  T  ,  437291759 
DUSEK.  THOMAS  G  ,  459278835 
EATON.  DENNIS  O  .  320429286 
EATON.  MICHAEL  R  .  423946051 
EDINGTON.  STEVEN  B  .  447020576 
EDRIDCE.  NEIL  A   D  .  523028*02 
EDWARDS.  MARK  M  .  046485602 
EFFERSON.  MICHAEL  E     447493684 
EHLERS.  ROBERT  S  JR  .  269742788 
EICHHORN    TIMOTHY-  A  ,  308803036 
EICHIN,  MARK  H  ,  522869124 
EICKHOFF.  CRAIG  S  .  077422405 
EISERT.  GERARD  H  .  194527574 
ELDRIDCE.  GOLDA  JR  .  574602905 
ELIASON,  SHERRY  A   473905700 
ELIEL.  ERIK  H  ,  5in23508 
ELLIOTT.  RAYMOND  A  ,  273589422 
ENGEL.  CHARLES  D  .  906608013 
ENGLE.  JOSEPH  M  .  235157031 
ENOLD.  SCOTT  A     211545730 
ENRIGHT  SCOTT  B  .  565047761 
ERNEST.  JON  K  .  305667072 
EROLIN.  ALEXANDER  A  .  354448733 
ERTELL.  SETH  B  .  008602030 
ESCHENBURG.  LOYE  M  ,  51688080* 
ESQUENAZI,  JERRY.  264946911 
ESS,  RICHARD  E  .  064544784 
ESTELL.  TIMOTHY  W  .  386884292 
EVERSOLE.  JOSEPH  L  .  305744804 
FA9LAN.  PAUL  D  ,  5*5023821 
FALCINELLI   GREGORY  C     193481917 
FARAH.  JOYCE  D  .  241334464 
FARIES,  JOSEPH  G  ,  499800269 
FARLEIGH.  THOMAS  R  .  347667290 
FARRAH.  MICHAEL  C  .  497529014 
FARRELL.  JOSEPH  P  .  341682898 
FARRELL.  WILLIAM  E  .  323549497 
FAULK.  ROBERT  S    JR  .  244299700 
FAVETTI.  MARK  T    299744433 
FAY,  JENNIFER  L  ,  249176966 
FEATHER,  LISA  R  ,  521927800 
FECTEAU.  JEAN  M     012609383 
FELLERS,  RUSSELL  D  .  444419502 
FERGUSON.  RICHARD  P  .  5577463*6 
FERNAU.  JOHN  C  .  366*21736 
FERRARACCIO.  CHRISTOPHER  M  .  220963»n 
FERRARO.  JOSEPH  S  .  3996*4045 
FETSCH.  JOSEPH  T  .  1104*9457 
FETTERS.  CHARLES  R  ,  5267*4926 
PICK.  MATTHEW  P  ,  295666108 
FIEDLER.  WILLIAM  A  .  265973163 
FIFIELD.  STEPHEN  F  .  0*9601796 
FILIPKOWSKI.  VINCENT  L    26179*362 
FINGAR.  WILLIAM  JR  ,  248395925 
FINK.  MERRILL  P  .  403782535 
FINNEFROCK.  JODELLE  A    771420536 
FISHEL.  BRADLEY  J  .  30*804124 
FISHER,  JAMES  D    297601632 
FISHER  TYRON.  449432852 
FITCHEN.  CHRISTOPHER  H  .  102401733 
FITZSIMMONS.  FREDRIC  S    223236(38 
FITZSIMMONS.  PETER  G  .  094380744 
FITZWATER.  BRIAN  K  ,  217929007 
FLANAGAN.  JOHN  M  .  1104*4448 
FLORENCE.  JAMES  A  ,  4010*4378 
FLORY,  JEFFREY  J  .  368629*40 
FLOWERS,  BERNARD,  244312521 
FLYNN,  ROSS  W  ,  460066451 
FOLK.  VICTOR  R  .  5429035*0 
FOLSE.  ELDRED  J  .  437351219 
FONTANA.  NEAL  D  .  583059125 
FORG.  WILLIAM  B     274442644 
FORMAN,  KEITH  K     113489431 
FORNELL.  GORDON  E  JR    419*89965 
FORREST   ERIC  S  .  553171817 
FORSBACKA,  MATTHEW  J  ,  217486756 
FORTE.  JOHN  A   JR  .  12462U42 
FORTNEY.  JOSEPH  C  ,  2(3877736 
POSSUM.  TERRY  L  .  18112 Mil 
FOSTER.  THOMAS  J  .  50476*526 
POTTER.  JEFFREY  A  .  00468*648 
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FOURMA-N    I>AVID  L  .  5«53S13ai 

rox.  KEVIN  L   Tottrrnt 

vox.  LAURENT  J  .  131133*33 
PRANCKOWIAK.  MICHAEL  A     TT0»rT774 
PRANE.  JEFFREY  J  .  MBMJIOO 
FRASER.  BERNADETTE  I  .  57«9SM7« 
FRASER.  DARREN  A  .  S57Tr5»« 
PREANEY.  MARK  S  .  ^^aO^¥M 
FREDERICK   ALEXANDER  A  .  2S1339ie6 
FKEELAND   MICHAEL  C  .  iMOMHS 
FREEMAN.  THOMAS  H  .  OaOSTlU 
FRENCH.  JONATHAN   IMmsaH 
FRIES   BRENIER  T   JR  .  J7Vr«lM3 
FRISBIE.  PATTI  L    <«71i51« 
FRISKE.  TIMOTHY  W.  3I4MHM 
FRITZ.  JAMES  L  .  47»T<«1JT 
FROEHLICH.  CHRIS  T     I404M3M 
FRONCEX.  FRANCIS  X  .  M4B>aH 
FUOTl.  FRANK  C  .  l»H»«17« 
FURCINI.  STACY  A  K  .  S7W9K*) 
FiniST.  DOUGLAS  A  .  21H03«57 
FUST.  ARNOLD.  UU1MI3 
FYFE.  GLENN  C  .  iZ7e9lue 
OALANTE.  VICTOR  A  .  13*401006 
OALINDEZ.  JUAN   0I0SMT43 
OALLAGHER.  BRYAN  J     J4M4TS57 
GALLAGHER.  MICHAEL  S  .  OOtiOWU 
GALLOWAY   JOHN  D 
OAMBERA  ROBERT  J 
GAMBLE.  BRYAN  V    2S03KZr 
OANT   RUFU3  M   III    TWUKM 
GARCIA    ANTHONY  J  .  S0S0M715 
GARDINER.  THEOROORE  E  .  «MO«r7e3 
GARDNER.  KEVIN  L    SaMSlSS 
OARDZINA.  PETER  M  .  ISSMOia 
GARLAND.  PETER  J  .  41<9463a3 
GARLAND   STEVEN  D  .  «1«0&ZI 
OARNSEY.  JEANNINE  L     l»M7a61 
GARRETT   DAVID  S    2STM»ia6 
GARRETT.  GREGORY.  M3MMM 
GARRETT.  GREGORY.  J  mtKOat 
GARRETT.  JAMES  A  .  4477aMM 
OAVINO.  AMANDO  B  .  137705)03 
OEARHART.  MARTIN  R  .  W1C61110 
GBHRKO.  PAUL  A  .  3n7gn« 
GENTRY.  KERRY  M  .  0«070(237 
GEORGE.  DAVID  L  . 
GEORGE.  LAURA  J 
GEORCIADIS  BASIL  D  .  sa7»U&33 

OERKEN.  MARK  J  .  ttsaznm 

GIBBS.  DARREN  P  .  2IS«4»1 
GIBSON.  DAVID  J  .  IMMMW 
GIBSON   DfANE  L    5JB217WI 
GIBSON   STEPHEN  B    UWiM 
GIEGLER.  BERNARD  L    TnTMOOn 
GILES.  DAVID  P  .  i3a(4434 
GILLESPIE.  DAVID  L  .  KM373M 
GILLESPIE.  FRANK  M   JR  .  3317a30SI 
GINGELL.  ROBERT  J    II   Ui7«10>0 
GINGERY   MICHAEL  E  .  UlitOX 
GIRTIN.  GREGG  A  .  U417Saa3 
OIRTON.  JANET  A    JM7«4a0 
GLASGOW.  DAVID  G   JR  .  2n74a32 
GLASS.  LAWERENCE  P    Ztarom 
OLEASON.  DENNIS  R    444«a3« 
GOFF.  JAMES  R  .  27SSS3719 
GOODRICH.  TERRY  L    S22in447 
GOODWIN.  RONALD  R  .  iamOHl 
GORDON.  MITCHELL  R    iZMMaU 
GORMAN.  NANCY  A  .  i««0757» 
GORMAN.  TODD  D     iaM0331 
OORSKI.  GREGORY  S  .  (XOIMIM 
GOSHEN.  LA  VERN. 
GRADT   KEVIN  A  .  11» 
GRAFTON   CLIFFORD  S  .  S7«3430«7 
GRAHAM.  KEITH  A     240173(37 
GRAHAM   SCOTT  A     4330a7aiS 
GRAHAM   WILLIAM  V  .  l»4S2i233 
ORAHN   CHARLES  D     4anoaiDl 
GRANDY   JAMES  E  .  I7MK1H 
GRANT   STEVEN  D  .  091M3374 
GRAVELLE.  DEBRA  J  .  103&4G19 
GRAY.  MARK  A     OiOUXH 
CRAY    STEVEN  O  .  Z2333S011 
GRECO.  MICHAEL  J  .  ixmmt 
GREEN.  BLENUS  G  .  2U27S022 
GREEN    DANIEL  J  .  47It43t74 
GREEN    FORREST  G  .  iin0403( 
GREENWOOD.  DANIEL  A     an0071l 
GREGORY.  FREDERICK  D  JR  .  2VIJ7406 
GREGORY.  SANDRA  M  .  35«S<S234 
ORENKE.  MICHAEL  S    217a«476 
GRIFFIN   THOMAS  A  .  J47n7«7 
GRIMES.  DAVID  A    34407204 
GRISAMORE.  CHARLES  C    23S7(r41 
GROSSMAN    LUKE  G  .  309700SM 
GROTH    KAREN  L    41S«02aM 
GRL'BER    BERNARD  J  .  477nsia6 
GRU^ilACH    FUSUN  S  K  .  MKDMSO 
GUIDRY  ~IH^  A     43MT3MS 

GUiLL.  DARYv,w .  unmm 

GUIMOND   PHILtP  W  .  tmutttt 
GUNN    BRUCE  F     S«13»I»46 
HABER.  MATTHEW  feyl7»40mi 
HACKETT.  TODD  C  .  («M«347 
HAODICK.  SCOTT  S  .  2TskMn 
HAFER.  DAVID  E  JR    mMWeO 
HAINES.  SCOTT  A  .  2I47<0«23 
HALE.  MARK  A    3S2M3033 
HALL.  JAMES  R  .  III.  I0IM124O 
HALLIDAY.  PAUL  M  .  112»43ZM 
HALIGAN.  PATRICK  J  E    457117741 


HALLMAN.  JAMES  A  .  2M7341M 
HALLORAN    PATRICK  J  .  M7«aM83 
HALSE.  CHARLES  J    07552*20 
HAMBLETON.  PAUL  L    2»K»I24« 
HAMBLETON.  ROXANA.  M  .  2H)»»66 
HAMILTON.  JAMES  D  .  00352106 
HAMILTON.  STEVEN  E    4000(3312 
HAMMETT.  WILBUR  J  .  2»44»072l 
KANAK  PAVID  W  .  ZBlSiaW 
HANKS   ELIGAH.  4ZMI06M 
HANLON   JAMES  F  .  4(MTi(0 
HANSEN.  ALLEN  D    540(r7>40 
HANSEN.  BRETT  D  .  450O40((( 
HANSEN.  TIMOTHY  A  .  41X44740 
HANSON.  DOUGLAS.  27045130 
HARBULA.  SCOTT  R.  211520214 
HARDY.  BRUCE  E  .  a5ii(((01 
HARDY.  DAVID  F  .  52(1H70'7 
HARCETT.  LESLIE.  4«40(S63( 
HARKEY   LORINO  C  .  442743531 
HARLER.  DOUGLAS  H     4S7157017 
HARMS.  TIMOTHY  W  .  524356437 
HARPER.  BRIAN  S  .  5«Sa(3300 
HARRINGTON.  MICHAEL.  HTMOTW 
HARRINGTON.  SEAN  P  .  3(174(757 
HARRIS.  ALLAN  D  .  44<743a(l 
HARRIS.  GEORGE  D  .  247335740 
HARRIS.  MARK  W  .  1 1  Ida  J 
HARRIS.  MIKE  S  .  4302513(2 
HARRIS.  PAUL  D  .  4ia(a0343 
HARRISON.  WALTER  K     2533315(3 
HARVEY.  SCOTT  D    491(00(5 
HARVEY.  WINIFORD  L     4351J47S5 
HASELTINE.  TIMOTHY  A    003545228 
HASKINS.  MARK  S  .  535(((((1 
HAUCK.  CLARENCE  E  .  47T212123 
HAUCK.  RALPH  W  .  JR  .  49((0(((7 
HAUGRUD   ANTHONY  L    473(33(34 
HAUSMANN.  JEFFREY  A  .  3((74«I3( 
HAY.  FRANCIS  J  .  1775(39«( 
HAZLETT   MICHAEL  A  .  2(4757471 
HEAD.  SIDNEY  A  .  53I355063 
HEBING.  BRADLEY  L  .  5703(354 
HEDCEPETH.  MARK  E  .  344214(43 
HEEMSKERK    EDWARD  T    JR  .  15740(49 
HEFLIN    JERRY  D     44(04404 
HEFNER.  PHILLIP  R     2449U5a3 
HEIRES.  DANIEL  J  .  227194(07 
HELMICK.  BRENT  A  .  iXtnaCM 
HELMING.  JAY  B  .  )1((*7«0 
HENRICKS.  BRENT  S  .  51(73710 
HENNEY   HOLLY  F  .  tftmoat 
HENNING.  ROBERT  J  .  27(((T331 
HENSLEY   SUZAN.  in(7l4B 
HENSON.  JEFFREY  S    240(((54O 
HENSON   JOHN  D    231(40713 
HERMANN.  BRIAN  O     21572a(»4 
HERMLING.  TODD  R    4«551SI5a 
HERNANDEZ   EFRAIN.  140(444(0 
HERNANDEZ.  MICHAEL  W  .  VT«530(1 
HERNANDEZ.  OSCAR  A  .  4S113014 
HEROD   DAN  D    450390157 
HERRICK.  SCOTT  M     524»4KnO 
HERRING   DONALD  M     341531(3( 
HERRING    MARGARET  A     2(S50733 
HERRMANN.  FREDERICK  M  .  524020400 
HESS.  JEFFREY  M    45(191511 
HESS.  PAMELA  H     22244*55( 
HESTERMAN   TERRY  J     5107(O6( 
HEYDT  CAROLYN  J  .  0(3533534 
HEZELTINE.  PHILIP  L    519(02(45 
HICKEY    DANIEL  P    55((n70 
HICKS.  JAMES  T     2(aa5(4M 
HICKS.  MARK  S  .  473725(43 
HIGH.  SCOTT  W     ititflTM 
HILL.  FARRIS  C  .  2474150(5 
HILL.  SCOTT  WILLIAM  52(219011 
HILMANDOLAR.  RUSSELL  K  .  4O2I33400 
HIMLEY   THOR  O  .  5506((3O 
HINES.  WARREN  D    531(41143 
HINOA   CLARK  D    3(07353(( 
HIPWELL   DEAN  P    203501MI 
HO  DEREK  3    5703070 
HOFELICH  PETER  D    351(3425( 
HOFFMAN.  DARRYL  R  .  2(7n3531 
HOFFMAN.  JOHN  R  .  5532333(5 
HOFFMAN.  TERRY  L    204507551 
HOFFMANN   ERICH  E    37ae435l5 
HOGAN.  TIMOTHY  D    34(M117« 
HOH.  MICHAEL  W     1424033S( 
HOLDAWAY    ERIC  J     53(((TaoO 
HOLDEN.  WAYNETTE  L    5222355(( 
HOLEM    BARRETT  G     243O310»4 
HOLLEY.  STACY  H     ttmiOSa 
HOLMAN.  GILES  B  .  531935(16 
HOLMBECK.  LYNN  C    54(0(5204 
HOOD.  PAUL  T    4(13(5(1] 
HOOGE.  JAMES  K    4a0333a(( 
HOOKASSIAN  OHEVOND   555535475 
HOOPER  r.ARTH  W     54370225 
HOPKINS   TEDRICK  R     527040(00 
HOPKINSON  RUSSELL.  H    52013613 
HORN.  JANICE  M     3314(7(33 
HORNSBY.  ALBERT  B     III.  411(40075 
HOSLEY.  DAVID  L  .  JR    22913(04 
HOSTETLER   WILLIAM  J  .  479(47435 
HOWARD.  ANTHONY  W    37I3((426 
HOWARD   MICHAEL  D    570454((( 
HOWARD.  PHILLIP  L     III.  323(490(1 
HOWARD.  RANDALL  L  .  2(3(239(0 
HOWARD   SHERRY  E    51ia4(43( 
HOWE.  GARY  P    5331(3072 


( 


HSU.  ALEXANDER  H     549374673 
HUBLER.  LARRY  W   JR.  4(3471776 
HUDELSTON.  KENNETH  W   III   010540(32 
HUDSON.  DAVID  A  .  4554I730 
HUEBSCH.  MICHAEL  J  .  4(9(34(49 
HUERTA.  PATRICK  S  .  5(5190347 
HUFF.  JAMES  F  JR  .  5649(4837 
HUFFAKER.  SUSAN  L  .  33740555( 
HUGHES.  KEITH  D  .  4514336(7 
HUGHES.  PETER  J     018623(20 
HUGHES.  RICHARD  N  .  009424243 
HULL.  ALAN  ROBERT  24(252525 
HUMMON.  JENNIFER  A  .  3677(9089 
HUNT.  ROBERT  P  JR  .  00472(((4 
HUNTER  TERRY  E  .  245157179 
HUNTINGTON   JOSEPH  A  .  4«MMM 
HUSTON   ROBERT  A     4I(»300(( 
HUTCHINSON.  CONNIE  C  .  505033125 
HUTCHISON.  KENNFrrH  F    49064223( 
IMRICH.  GREGORY  L  .  177477910 
lOSSI.  ALAN  J  .  4(3924336 
ISAACS.  ANN  L  .  518(45581 
JACKSON.  HERBERT  E  JR    424921037 
JACKSON.  JACQUELINE  R    424062612 
JACKSON.  THOMAS  E  ,  523727071 
JACYNO.  JOSEPH  R  .  030602333 
JAECQUES.  STEPHEN  J  .  219649480 
JAMES.  DOUGLAS  J  .  571372914 
JAMES.  SCOTT  E      0214(3497 
JAMES.  STEPHEN  S    456350656 
JAMES.  THOMAS  J   223219175 
JAMESON.  ROBERT  A   JR  .  413334151 
JANECZKO.  STEVEN  J  .  06364(571 
JANTZEN.  DOUGLAS  L  .  50(524(04 
JEFFERSON.  CHARLENE  D  ,  434065373 
JENKINS   DANIEL  K  .  003544512 
JENS.  KEVIN  J  .  1345(7049 
JENSEN.  JAY  D    5125(193 
JENSEN   KERI  L    47272153( 
JETT.  THOMAS  W  .  57MS5(15 
JOHNSON    CHAD  W     50193058 
JOHNSON.  CHRISTOPHER  J  .  ISId 
JOHNSON.  DAVID  R  .  157« 
JOHNSON.  DONALD  L  . 
JOHNSON.  DOUGLAS  B  .  IWMMIII 
JOHNSON   HARRY  J  .  19(5(53>3 
JOHNSON.  MICHAEL  W  .  533734711 
JOHNSON.  ORESTG  M  .  3(7933339 
JOHNSON.  STEPHEN  D  .  541734103 
JOHNSON.  TATE  A     34(5(35(6 
JOHNSON.  WAYNE  C    254192366 
JONES.  ERIC  M     458456413 
JONES   JAMES  R   JR    511(23133 
JONES.  TONISH  E     567495T75 
JORDAN.  CHRISTOPHER  A  .  247419674 
JORDAN   JON  E    00156(3(7 
JORDAN.  WILLIAM  C    JR  .  227174(74 
JORGENSEN    BARBARA  J  .  073(47627 
JORGENSEN.  ERIC  A     11204066 
JORGENSF.N    RICHARD  J 
J08T.  KEVIN  D    504(4256( 
JOY.  WILLIAM  E  .  49574540 
JUILLERAT   DAVID  H     11040*411 
KABBAN.  EMIL  B    425155((( 
KAMPMEYER.  PHYLLIS  L.  578023726 
KANTRA    ROSS  A     271861706 
KAPLAN    JOHN  J     14354460C 
KAPOOR.  SHIV  K     259159307 
KARL   KIP  R    373747717 
KARMALI    RUSTAM   069568439 
KAUFFMAN    CHRlSTOPHFJt    D  .  06464*406 
KAVALIERATOS   GERALD.  434337636 
KAZZIE.  MIKE.  F    37768(00 
KEELON.  JOSEPH  C  .  034(07322 
KELLAS.  ROBERT  B  .  377509251 
KELLER.  STEPHEN  L  .  30*7(2353 
KELLEY.  DOUGLAS  D  .  1(34(099 
KELLY    KEVIN  J     a074900( 
KELLY   THOMAS  J     21470(914 
KENEMUTH   MICHAEL  R  .  19O(((05 
KENNEDY.  DAVID  C    367(T419( 
KENNEDY.  DAVID  M  .  3(37(0(71 
KENNEDY.  JONATHAN  P    56(0(5(75 
KENNEDY.  SEAN  L    297(2((9( 
KENNETT  THOMAS  J     43290721( 
KENT   JAMES  E  .  052405195 
KERN   GREGORY.  J  .  0(9542193 
KIF.HN.  JAMES  P    506(3019 
KIEL.  WESLEY  J     25302(011 
KILBURN    BRADLEY  D    513741509 
KIMBALL.  JOHN  A     III   23(239(90 
KIMBALL    STEVEN  A     363(34852 
KIMM    MICHAEL  R    221639064 
KINDRED   JOHN  R  .  5297I5C35 
KING   JACK  E  JR    2460(2053 
KING.  JACK  R  .  495747444 
KING.  JAMES  R  JR  .  5*4567613 
KING   ROBERT  T  .  25(119644 
KINLIN    DONALD  J.  50(01443 
KINNAN   CHRISTOPHER  J    4210(4IW 
KINNEY    MARK  J     S03922145 
KIRKPATRICK    FRANKLIN  M     2(76749(6 
KITOWSKI   ROBERT  S  .  2746(50(1 
KLAVIK    PETER  H  .  215(44(6( 
KLEIN    KENNETH  S  .  2197S7J23 
KLETT.  THOMAS  R    041(65291 
KNAPP   ROBERT  M  .  13(50(030 
KNECHT.  KEVIN  J     567933(33 
KNIGHT.  JACK  T  JR  .  43415753( 
KNISELY.  JOEL  E    273707912 
KNOELL.  ROGER  E  .  054645(02 
KNOTT   RICHARD  L  .  446646(11 
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KNUDSON   MICHAEL  L  .  237981100 
KNUTSON.  STEVEN  V  .  474828441 
KOBOLD.  MICHAEL  R  .  549Zns5« 
KOBOLD.  TAMI  L    259273001 
KOEKLER,  ROBERT  M  .  285703613 
KOHN.  DAVID  J     379840136 
KOLCH    KURT  M     338584007 
KOMARNIT8KY    KRISTIN  D    586509178 
KOOPMAN   JOHN  RODGER.  574574585 
KORHONEN.  JENNIFER  M  .  390748410 
KORMANIK.  JAMES  M  .  553634744 
KOROW.  KAREN  A  .  280641042 
KOSOBUCKI   RICHARD  D  .  172608816 
KOSTRZEWA    PATRICK  J     2I989930 
KOTT.  JAMES  F    322587171 
KOUBA.  ERIC  T  .  450313705 
KRAKIE.  GEORGE  J  .  575861542 
KRALIK    WILLIAM  J  .  353544168 
KRAMBEER.  TODD  J  .  483946013 
KRAMER.  EDWARD  R  .  054623190 
KRAMER.  RUSSELL  E  .  447680823 
KRAUTKRAMER.  TARA  M  .  537506134 
KREGER   BARRY  K  .  301682057 
KREISELMEIER.  CHRISTINE  M  .  28(602536 
KRIMMEL.  JAMES  J  .  579942259 
KROEOER.  DAVID  R  .  546887015 
KUGEL   CHRISTOPHER  T  .  281743616 
KUHN    WILLIAM  K  .  223177338 
KUMINKA,  DAVID  J  .  264830536 
KUPPER.  KELVIN  E  .  526235395 
KURTZ.  RUSSELL  D  .  095508297 
KUTZ.  JOHN  T  JR  .  550766622 
LAFAVE.  CRAIG  L  ,  131485450 
LAIBLE.  JAMES  C  .  533885294 
LAMAR    DOMINIC  C  .  547512974 
LAMARRE.  RICHARD  S     007567976 
LAMB   SCOTT  A     310801133 
LAMBERT   BRUCE  A  .  024503623 
LAMONT.  GEROGE  H  .  020569622 
LANDERS.  ROBIN  H  .  131446117 
LANDOCH.  ANDREW  J  .  322682830 
LANGENDERFER.  MARK  G     269686504 
LANGFORD.  BILLY  R  .  467457171 
LANIER.  CARL  J    II  .  281795288 
LANKE.  CHERYL  L  .  312800216 
LANZA    DAVID  J     0153((401 
LARGENT  KELLY  A  .  384726339 
LASALLE.  JOHN  P  .  002809739 
LASK.  JOSEPH  M  .  217884618 
LAUGHON    MARK  A     231191306 
LAWRENCE.  CHRISTOPHER  J  .  516755513 
LAWRENCE.  DORIS  A  .  434040482 
LAWRENCE   PAUL  J   JR  .  237868828 
LAWSON.  JAMES  A    JR  .  148706173 
LAWSON.  RANDOLPH  S  .  577028899 
LAYFIELD.  J    DAVID.  279481866 
LEARD.  DAVID  M  .  451395248 
LEARY.  WILLIAM  G    III  .  148406576 
LEATHERMAN.  RICHARD  E  .  290682796 
LEE  CHRIS  P  .  346549420 
LEE.  DAVID  B     250417303 
LEE.  DENNIS  J  .  57319401 
LEE   DIANA  K  .  593051511 
LEE  JON  P    576789887 
LEGG.  BILLY  G  .  317662106 
LENTO   NICHOLAS  C  .  032401875 
LESLIE.  PARTICIA  A  .  261390534 
LESLIE.  WILLIAM  D   JR  .  191522704 
LEVINE.  ROBERT  L    374742064 
LEWIS  CHRISTOPHER  N  .  021427439 
LIBBERT    HOWARD  .  089600599 
LICHTNER    ROBERT  C     531767394 
LILLIE.  BRIAN  J  .  569259126 
LILLY    MARK  D  ,2637300S! 
LIND.  JONATHAN  W     396520746 
LINDELL.  ROBERT  M     223062122 
LIPTAK.  JOHN  J     149584984 
LISKA.  STEPHEN  W     089628887 
LIVINGSTON.  SCOTT  A  .  268724425 
LLOYD  GREGORY  F    558354305 
LOCKLEAR.  CHARLES  C   JR  .  240244310 
LOCKWOOD    JON  T     505746672 
LOCKWOOD.  VICKI  K  .  181626991 
LOHN.  CLAYTON.  547115038 
LORRAINE   ERIC  C  .  0636279O 
LOUD   MICHAEL  S  .  530860282 
LOURAKE  ANDREW.  267611314 
LOVELESS,  WAYNE  R    097505709 
LOVING   STEVEN  S  ,  488820633 
LOWE  CHRISTOPHER  W  .  29J76S177 
LUCA.  ROBERT  .  113526002 
LUDWIG   HERBERT  D  JR  .  254373690 
LUETKEMEYER  PAUL  C     495728651 
LULKA.  MARK  F  ,  0071565952 
LYGA.  THOMAS  J     398781344 
LYON.  MICHAEL  T    593014391 
MACEACHRON.  JEFFREY   079649686 
MACLEAN   MARK  J     0O3S06O17 
MADDEN    DANIEL  J  .  547026413 
MADDEN.  PATRICK  C  .  026461615 
MADSON.  STEVEN  W  .  475642793 
MAGINNIS.  DAVID  L    219661810 
MAHAN    CRAIG  A  .  250432479 
MAHAN.  SHARON  F     263915259 
MAHON.  DEIRDRE  A     095584842 
MAKEKAU.  CHARLE.S  K  .  575601790 
MAKI.  CRAIG  W  .  342642088 
MALCOLM.  JEFFREY.  170522336 
MALLOY.  VICTOR  L  .  458476922 
MALONEY.  BRIAN  W  .  172425106 
MALOY.  MICHAEL  N     263948556 
MAMMEN    ROLF  E     368883677 
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MANES.  BRYAN  S  .  567272093 

MANNING.  TIMOTHY  J  ,  017600753 

MARCHETTI.  MICHAEL  A  .  473766367 

MAROCCHINI.  THOMAS  ANTHONY.  049607386 

MARSHALL.  DAVID  I  .  553965308 

MARSOLF.  MONTY  A  .  443585193 

MARTIN,  CHRISTOPHER  S  .  230234887 

MARTIN.  DANIEL  S  .  265897903 

MARTIN.  HAROLD  M  .  567514737 

MARTIN.  JOHN  M  .  539660489 

MARTIN.  MANUEL  D  .  575178455 

MARTIN,  PETER  J  ,  001446121 

MARTINEZ.  RAMIRO.  579969493 

MASSEY.  DONALD  S  .  256198533 

MASSEY.  GRIFI?n>HS  .  430351370 

MATHIAS.  KARL  S  .  S19M040a 

MATSON,  STEPHEN  M  .  5M721011 

MATSUSHIMA.  MARK  J     287745628 

MATTINGLY.  GERALD  L  .  401845887 

MAULDIN.  RANDY  A  .  457191078 

MAURER.  RICHARD  R  .  125405156 

MAY.  DAVID  J  .  573333331 

MAYO.  MICHAEL  A  .  388523507 

MAYS.  KIRK  M  .  555068601 

MCANENY.  PAUL  J  .  157704568 

MCBETH.  MARK  D  .  527730388 

MCCALLA.  JENNIFER  E  .  266833798 

MCCARTNEY.  ROBERT  S  .  241315248 

MCCAULEY.  ROBYN  L  .  376767919 

MCCLOSKEY.  THOMAS  C  .  290606479 

MCCOLLUM.  GARY  L  .  523215519 

MCCOOL.  RICHARD  I  .  447688275 

MCCORMICK.  JOHN  K  .  564742850 

MCCOSH.  DOUGLAS  P  .  412170045 

MCCOY   STEVEN  R  .  262619153 

MCCREADIE.  ROBERT  T  .  050624105 

MCCREADY.  TODD  G  .  515721206 

MCDERMOTT.  BRLAN  F  .  162444022 

MCDERMOTT.  KEVIN  S     100608921 

MCDERMOTT.  TRACE  J     480863606 

MCDONALD.  ROBERT  D  .  255277636 

MCDOWELL.  PAUL  J  .  450338271 

MCELDERRY,  BRADLEY  I  .  479782526 

MCELROY.  KEVIN  J  .  091624854 

MCELVEEN.  DAVID  V  .  595059288 

MCFADDEN.  JOHN  L  .  141666277 

MCFADDEN.  KEVIN  A  .  395624049 

MCGANN.  JAMES  A  .  016487079 

MCGETTRICK.  GARVIN  A     468925078 

MCGINNIS.  SCOTT  D  .  466419043 

MCGLONE.  JERRY  H  .  406134973 

MCGRAW.  THOMAS  R  .  266738383 

MCHUGH.  WILLIAM  P  .  099600199 

MCIRVIN   JAMES  R  .  508968998 

MCKAY.  JOSEPH  R  .  264B58046 

MCKEE.  DONALD  J  .  507985218 

MCKENZIE.  FRANCIS  R  .  017569146 

MCKENZIE.  SCOTT  J  .  505760038 

MCKINNEY.  KRIS  F  .  441805903 

MCKINNEY.  SCOTT  E    547477655 

MCKINNON.  GEORGE  A  .  408920557 

MCLAUGHLIN   KATHLEEN  R  .  383646730 

MCNEELY.  STEVEN  D  .  519943746 

MCQUAID.  SEAN  J  .  225114065 

MEADE    SHANNON  P  .  487549432 

MECHAM.  SHAWN  K  .  565761921 

MEE   MICHAEL  J  .  278522468 

MEEKER.  MARTHA  A  .  340661955 

MEHLHOP    DAVID  J  .  073541263 

MEIKLE,  DOUGLAS  A     481927642 

MEISSNER.  KEITH  L    559598139 

MELANCON.  PHILLIP  W  .  224043029 

MELENDEZ.  PABLO  F  .  581799723 

MELTON.  EDWARD  C  .  III.  551961212 

MELUSEN    GARY  R  .  081481205 

MENARD   ROBERT  C.  433378402 

MENELEY.  TERRY  L    456130819 

MERCER.  BARBARA  J  .  565048455 

MERKEL   KENNETH  G  .  II.  298701747 

METZ   JEFFREY  D  .  424068579 

METZLER.  ALAN  R  .  557334695 

MEYER.  MARK  A  .  393629557 

MEYER.  RUSSELL  W  .  484867819 

MICELI.  CHRISTOPHER    436786512 

MICHEL,  MARK  A     547115723 

MICHETTI,  JOHN  P  .  131521980 

MICK.  THOMAS  L  .  3196025% 

MILLER.  DAVID  J  .  296724513 

MILLER    KRISTINE  T  .  165426957 

MILLER.  MICHAEL  A     547496428 

MILLER   TERRY  R  .  430335729 

MILLS.  MYRA  S    321662818 

MINTO   PATRICK  G  .  261396385 

MISIAK    BRIAN  K  .  255231488 

MISKOVICH.  ANDREW    III    139667163 

MISTRETTA.  MICHAEL  JR  .  261319053 

MITCHELL.  DONNA  A  .  383667879 

MITCHELL.  JOHN  L  .  516766127 

MITCHELL.  RICHARD  K  .  217588769 

MITCHNER.  LEONARD  A  .  266837798 

MITTMANN.  KURT  H  .  512606039 

MITTUCH.  STEPHANIE  A  .  524044262 

MIX.  DANIEL  G  .  300584840 

MOBLEY.  DAVID  B  .  248920223 

MOLNAR.  ANDREW  J  .  286607098 

MONK   KRISTINA  B  .  216687597 

MONNEY    BRET  A  .  441689652 

MONTGOMERY   JON  B  .  281543063 

MONTGOMERY.  MARC  A  .  515782975 

MOORE.  CHRISTIAN  E  .  325480762 

MORALESFIGUEROA.  RAFAEL.  581451831 

MORANI.  STEVEN.  J  .  565371387 


MORENOBONET  ALBERTO  584592987 
MORGAN.  ERIC.  131563158 
MORLEY.  JOHN  C  .  568253962 
MORRIS.  BRETT  E  ,  518902481 
MORRIS.  CHRISTINA  M    531863305 
MORRIS.  MARK.  R  .  505961178 
MORRIS.  MICHAEL  J  .  421788388 
MORRIS.  TIMOnn-  R  ,  331623875 
MORRIS.  WILLIAM  A  .  229151546 
MORRIS.  ZANE  F  .  529210028 
MORRISON.  DARYL  RAY.  5068439X 
MORRISON.  GREGORY.  184567436 
MORROW.  MATTHEW  H  .  546762895 
MORSE.  CHARLES  C  .  5620(2583 
MOSS.  KENNARD  S.  III.  467452780 
MOTY.  EUGENE  B  JR  ,  330603011 
MOTZ.  NORBERT  A  .  562571797 
MOWBRAY.  LAURA  K  .  451439051 
MOXLEY.  PAMELA  A  .  255769940 
MOYERS.  ANTHONY  D  .  463398177 
MOZZETTA.  PAUL  J  .  022542670 
MUFFLER.  RICHARD  E  JR  .  005622983 
MULLIGAN,  KENNETH  B  .  116542677 
MULLDJS.  EDWARD  R  .  229081277 
MURDOCK.  DENTON  K  .  414116493 
MURPHY.  JAMES  E  .  558557632 
MURPHY.  KENNETH  R  .  411294615 
MURPHY    MICHAEL  L  .  413252496 
MURPHY.  MONTE  J  .  467252327 
MURPHY.  RICHARD  M  .  288749759 
MURPHY.  STEPHEN  M  .  315740108 
MURPHY.  WILLLAM  P  .  074528380 
MURRAY.  KEVIN  R  .  336420152 
MUSSER.  SCOTT  L  .  228158853 
MYERS.  GREGORY  A  .  204427627 
MYERS.  MICHAEL  A  .  410296862 
MYERS.  ROBERT  M    JR     455415092 
NACLERIO.  NICHOLAS  J  .  230989988 
NAGLEY.  ANDREW  O  .  506823414 
NALEWAIK.  TIMOTHY  P  .  002461770 
NANAGAS.  GABRIEL  R  .  280827184 
NARMOUR.  DOUGLAS  R  .  195660479 
NEAL.  BRAD  A     312825464 
NEALY.  KENNETH  E  .  560336530 
NEALY.  TERRY  F  .  267351454 
NEIL.  KIRK  M  .  560470459 
NEILSON.  JEFFREY  A  .  559080477 
NEISS.  ROLAND  D  ,  059607162 
NELSON.  ERIC  L  ,  400082409 
NELSON.  JAMES  G  .  564632033 
NELSON.  KIM  M  .  506823499 
NELSON.  RICHARD  G  .  507846504 
NELSON.  RICHARD  S  .  475682820 
NELSON,  SAMUEL  F  ,  230194868 
NEUENFELDT  WAYNE  M    2S3338000 
NEWBERRY,  JOHN  D  ,  281526646 
NEWMAN,  ROBERT  H   JR    039366317 
NEWSOME,  DAVID  C  ,  452886379 
NICHOLS,  DON  F  .  190480492 
NICKLES.  THOMAS  D  .  280567684 
NICODEMUS.  GREGORY  W     264593718 
NIEMEYER.  LUCIAN  L   II.  156524404 
NIKODEM,  THOMAS  E  .  128507399 
NOMURA.  MICHAEL  T  .  3215898% 
NORDSTROM   GREGORY  G  .  527029829 
NORKAITIS.  PAMELA  J  .  500581770 
NORRIS    ROGER  K  .  418043213 
NORTHUP.  CHARLES  W  .  571862027 
NOSAL.  DAVID  ALAN.  207566399 
NOWACZYK.  MICHAEL  A  .  335668808 
NUGENT.  JAMES  G  .  560432400 
NUGENT.  WILLIAM  E  .  434761245 
NUNN.  MARK  E    547330749 
NUSSMAN.  CHARLES  P  255068936 
OAKS.  BARTON  C  .  226154818 
OATES.  DANIEL  D   II.  310847507 
OBRAY.  PRESTON  E  .  521063386 
OCASIO.  JUAN  J  .  583042548 
OCONNELL.  MARTIN  E  .  219649223 
ODOM.  DAVID  L  .  431176040 
ODOM.  EARL  B   HI.  260273884 
OESTERLE.  DONALD  T  JR  .  285568163 
OGDEN.  DARYL  A   JR  .  562394012 
OHALLORAN.  PAUL  J  ,  083526176 
OLIVE    STEVEN  G  ,  420114031 
OLSON,  RICHARD  C  ,  502845914 
OMARA,  RAYMOND  P  ,  114640893 
OMUNDSEN,  DAVID  K     152408970 
ONEAL,  JIMMIEL  JR,  513584937 
ORLANDO.  VINCENT  A   III  032520683 
ORNSTEDT.  RONALD  A  ,  383744134 
ORTIZ,  RONALD  A  .  4*0437047 
OSBORNEHENSLEY,  DOLORES  M    263715387 
OSMER.  LOUIS  C  ,  436438418 
OWENS,  BRETT  L,  516761517 
OWENS  JOHATHAN  H,  224151016 
OWENS,  THOMAS  E  ,  305808933 
OWENS,  WILLIAM  B   JR  .  265456320 
PAAL.  DAVID  M  .  499740970 
PABST.  DAVID  J  .  449292298 
PACELLA.  VINCENT  A    JR     0516274*1 
PAGE.  LYNN  D    263394287 
PAGE.  STUART  J  .  355440464 
PALUMBO.  JEFFREY  A  .  172483192 
PANGRAC.  ELIZABETH  A  .  501746793 
PARISEAU.  DAVID  A  .  106563154 
PARISH.  DONALD  A  .  386809798 
PARKER.  ANN  MARIE.  266138806 
PARKER.  JAMES  T  .  549458068  '* 

PARKER.  JOHN  L  .  212959911 
PARKER.  RANDALL  O    542807670 
PARKINSON,  KELLY  J  .  52«277397t 
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PARSONS.  TIMOTHY  R  .  i?»ini3 
PASTOR.  PBTER  T    MUTOan 
PATMORX.  JOHN  D  .  itirrxm 
PATRICK.  RONAl-D  J  .  3t«T»7J13 
PATTEN.  SCOTT  E  .  liWWm 
PATTERSON.  MARX  ALLAN   ZDISOCI 
PATTERSON.  RANDALL  W     «m03U> 
PATTON.  DOUGLAS  J  .  WTMOU 
PAYNE.  JEANNINE  C  .  Ormn 
PEARCY   RICHARD  E    57>««ia» 
PECKO  JOHN  L    MTBJlil 
PEDERSEN    BRYON  L  .  9000194 
PEDERSEN   SANDRA  3  .  3496214l> 
PBTT.  MICHAEL  E    OMOITOi 

PEHRSON   CHRISTOPHER  J  .  IBIM1T53  

PELLETIER.  SANI^RS  DARLENE.  taHOOM 

PENLAND.  MICHAEL  W     21M331M 

PENNINGTON  TODD  D  .  S0MO4M 

PENNINGTON.  WALLACE  A  .  M41i3il( 

PEPPERS.  VERNON  L    7TJ703M1 

PEPPIN    PETER  O.   Ma63019a 

PEPPLER   LAURA  L  .  (M»«170e 

PEREZ.  JOHN  D 

PERXINS   LEE  ANN. 

PERRY.  MONTY  R    SimnM2 

PERSIAN   THOMAS  E  .  aWiWai 

PETERSON.  BRENNAN  J     4V37UT] 

PETERSON   RONNIE  E.  S00MS86I 

PETTERLE.  JOEL  W    36SeiM2 

PETTY   MICHAEL  R    06&66M42 

PFEIFER.  TIMOTHY  J     511iM<n4 

PHILBRICK.  VINCENT  A     0O4«672» 

PHILLIPS.  JOEL  S    S4(B434U 

PHILUPS.  MARK  R    iJiXacm 

PHILUPS.  MATTHEW  T    31716110 

PHILLIPS.  MICHAEL  K     5714S7944 

PHILIP   BRYANT  D  .  Hl«l(He 

PICHE   PATRICK  A  .  3531U610 

PIERCE.  SCOTT  D  .  .144WHy 

PIERCROSSI.  TODD  M..  OMWIII 

PIERSON.  CHARLCNC  A  . 

PIETRASZUK.  LESTER  F    0444aZllt 

PILLAR.  MARY  C  .  MmOKOS 

PILOT   DAVID  J  .  3ani611 

PINCINCE.  MARC  L  .  43117ml 

PINSKI.  STEVEN  D  ,  4TT«Be75 

PIXLEY    DANIEL  J    JXHT7J44 

POAST.  JOHN  EDWARD  III  .  JttOHii 

PODKIN   DOUGLAS  P    MBlISnO 

POLETE   DAVID  A    4K743171 

POLISE.  WILLIAM  V  .  13M3nD 

POND.  DAVID  L    MMCMM 

PONTAGE.  ALEJANDRO  R  JR    400»4i700 

PORT   LORELEI  D  .  a03Tr73U 

PORZEL.  DALE  R  .  3l7a«3Z7 

POUND.  DEAN  A  .  <7IM10aa 

POWER.  MARK  W  .  5l3T»4a) 

POWERS.  SCOTT  A  .  4linMl« 

POWLEY   CHARLES  B    23H041M 

PRAZAK.  MICHEL  D  .  4i7|]Kn3 

PRECHTEL.  JOHN  B    SOTIdCS 

PRENOT  WILLIAM  E  .  JTtSamO 

PRESTON    DAVID  L  .  JigOUCT 

PRESTON    LESTER  B  .  «0M14ia 

pREwrrr  david  s  .  s4se«orTi 

PRICE   LARRY  O  .  444«9KIM 
PRICE   MARY  C    mUtBiii 
PRICHARD   JEFFERY  W     411]inw 
PROVENCAL   BRADFORD  A 
PROVOST    ROBERT  J     33TM0M} 
PROVOST  SCOTT  A     34M«)iai 
PRLTTT   SHARON  K  .  OMOMM 
PRYOR   JEANNA  L    Ml  134312 

PYLES.  JOHN  s   Kormm 

QUALLS   BRYANT  A     27W2310* 
RAGUSA   JEFFERY  J     43nr3ai 
RAHN   JENNIFER  A     USIMMO 
RAMOS.  PEDRO  A  .  iUfmO 
RANALLI.  STEVEN  A  .  3«7aMil9 
RANOEL.  STEPHEN  A  .  U4»«rw 
RASMUSSBN.  MARK  E    5T]im4( 

RATCHPORD.  BRIAN  L .  2ioanae 

RATTKRREE.  PATRICIA  A     111* 
RAWUNOS     RONALD  M     2176R7I40 
RAWLS.  JAMES  S..  2S3137M3 
RAY   STEPHEN  A  .  SOmiOT 
READ   MICHAEL  T    tmmt 
REAGAN.  RONALD  D  .  4I133M33 
REAM.  GEORGE  S     ilM«»MS 
RBDDBCLIFF   RICHARD  M 
RKBCC.  TERENCE  L    M74S1M0 
RXKO.  MICHAEL  D 
REED.  MICHAEL  D 
REED.  RICHARD  NEAL. 
REED  TIMOTHY  S    SKlinM 
REES   DAVID  J     aOMMi 
REETER.  KATHLEEN  K 
REGISTER.  MARTIN  D    itiTHUa 
REIFSCHNEIDER.  DANIEL  S  . 
REILLY    BRIAN  J     IJ«3«IUn» 
REISMAN    MERRY  B  .  4(4334461 
RENDE   MIKI  S    i3ili319S 
REPETA   SCOTT  A     Saf706i24 
RESLER.  JOHN  M     S7r4i<a42 
RESNIK.  STANLEY  M  .  lOnZIil 
RESTAINO    JOHN  P     3M71T745 
REY    DAVID  A     1KB73IU 
REYES.  ELONZO  D    U2S74«2I 
REYNOLDS.  NELSON  J  .  SMSTntO 
REZZONICO   WAYNE  M  .  lM«434in 
RHODEN    JOHN  W     inWI1»7 
RICARD.  FRANCINE  D  .  41TIMni 


T\ 


RICE.  CARLOS  F 
RICHARD  JOHN  C  . 
RICHARDS.  RANDY  J  .  082427470 
RICHARDSON.  DANIEL  L    2«3704T7» 
RICHARDSON.  PATRICK  F  .  ZBOSTMS 
RIDEOUT   ROBERT  Q  .  462UaaaS 
RIBMENS.  VAN  LAARE  JAMES  O    45M<8357 
RIOSBY    BRIAN  S  .  OUUBOM 
RILEY   RAY  A  .  4MMI0H 
RILEY.  TIMOTHY  L    KOTiaM 
RIORDAN.  TIMOTHY  M     2M9M01 
RITCHIE   PAUL  M    JS31I19T3 
RIVERA.  CYNTHIA  M     19a&40*3t 
ROACH.  JOHN  D  .  i27il71« 
ROBBINS   DANIEL  J     67T1M46S 
ROBEL.  JULIE  M     2iaM3233 
ROBERTIELLO.  ANTONY  O  .  1S3M1340 
ROBERTS   BLAKE  A    >M0a40* 
ROBERTS.  DAVID  W     imvtm 
ROBERTS.  GLENN  E    »7aaM 
ROBERTS.  JEFFREY  W  .  mBOUM 
ROBERTS.  LESTER  N  .  UmBMl 
ROBERTS.  MARK  J     lanBlMl 
ROBERTS.  RONALD  K     M«41057S 
ROBERTSON.  JAMES  M  .  lOiaiHi 
ROBINSON.  AARON  N  .  237044331 
ROBINSON.  ALAN  R  .  10 
ROBINSON.  BRAD  E  . 
ROBINSON.  BRIAN  S     la 
ROBINSON.  BRYAN    K  .  51i7irT43 
ROBINSON.  DANIEL  S  .  >7511<34( 
ROBINSON.  STEVEN  M  .  433D23ia 
ROCCO.  ROBERT  F  .  141*47751 
ROCHE.  LAWRENCE  O    2KIM1T7 
ROCKWELL.  CHRISTY  L    S2Z2IZD7 
ROOEHEAVER.  JEFFREY  M     n« 
ROGERS.  JAMES  E  .  KTOUM 
ROGERS.  KENNETH  H  .  tmPnm 
ROOOWSKt.  PAUL  J     341640610 
ROMANI.  JAMBS  S  .  U31Mai 
RONES.  WILLIAM  H   JR    4ia02nil 
ROQUBMORB.  OARLENB  M     467(»13i 
ROSE.  DAVID  H  .  STtMlMl 
ROSE.  SCOTT  A  .  oTimm 
ROU.  STEVEN  V  .  40000643 
ROSBNgUIST.  DEAN  E    3^751774 
ROSS.  CHARLX8  E  JR  .  43001017 
ROSS.  DONALD  W  .  U7«63730 
ROSS.  VINCENT  N  .  MOOaOilS 
ROSSBLIT   KURT  S  .  471ia(*n 
ROTH    ROBERT  W     1I663011( 
ROTHENFLUE.  JAMES  A  .  40617VM3 
ROUTT    WILLIAM  Q     a61M0Bn 
RUANE    MATTHEW  J     13S«06T7J 
RUOO. STEVEN  A 
RUMRILL.  JEFFREY  N 
RUSSELL.  DOUGLAS  D  JR  . 
RUSSELL.  JOHN  S  .  l3>T0iaii 
RUSSELL.  SCOTT  E    430inW4 
RUTLIN   GRANT  O     2130211*1 
RYAN.  PATRICK  T     144003744 
RYAN   THOMAS  W     235110000 
RYERSE   MATTHEW  D    577036311 
SAELID.  PER  I     530010011 
SAENZ.  JOSE  L  .  4H1M001 
SALOMON   DAVID  G    367544501 
SAMPSON   KBVIN  J     50037033 
SAMUEL   SUSAN  M     301730Z34 
8ANCHEZANDINO  JOSE  A     5*4463374 
SANDAHL    DANIEL  J     MMMIOII 
8ANHEINRICH   DAMIAN  P  .  330003341 
BANKS  TERRY  M    3mi235* 
SANSOUCI   MAROITH  A  .  3615CBn 
SANTANIBLLO.  JOHN  A     29«a5M>4 
SANTOS.  EDWIN   5«121«33( 
SAPINOSO.  DEXTER  M     54*410017 
8ARIC.  WILLIAM  G    507431(1 
SAUL.  SCOTT  H  .  301742300 
SAXON   THOMAS  R     IOIO»»I 
SAYSON   ARMIN  M    563(1710 
SCAOLIONB  DION    115*0(336 
8CHADDELBE  FRANK  W     154500(26 
8CHADEGO.  THOMAS  P    23103(404 
SCHABPER.  JEAN  M 
SCHAIBLB.  MARK  R  . 
SCHAUB.  GEORGE  P  .  49M3T>4 
SCHAUBBR.  DONALD  M   JR     517a 
SCHBEL.  CAMERON  J     3*00003 
SCHEPP8.  STEVEN   07064(706 
8CHBRBR.  PAUL  E    31170(417 
8CH1FF.  TODDC  . 
SCHILDBR.  JON. 
8CHLIMM.  KARL  A  .  H» 
SCHMIDT  CWU8TINB  M  . 
SCHMIDT   DANIEL  M 
SCHMITT   JOHN  J     JR.  ai30IW» 
SCHNEIDER.  JAMES  C    4(6*46(35 
SCHOLLMEYBR.  JEFFREY  R    TimOtXt 
8CHROEDER.  PHIL  J     507700(30 
SCHROBOBR.  RICK  E    50((007a 
SCHROBDBX.  8COTT  A     473(04275 
SCHtn^TZ.  ORBOORY  W  .  )610irr( 
SCHUSTER.  JAMBS  B    5IH0(lO 
8CHWALM.  ERIC  L    5300(0604 
SCHWARZKOPF.  THOMAS  J     467*471(1 
8COOOINS    SHANE  P  .  M*4Tr«ll 
SCOTT.  BYRON  L    5440106 
SCOTT.  DAVID  J 
SCOTT  MATTHEW  C 
SCRIPTER.  DAVID  H    430043410 
SCRUITSKY   WILLIAM  R     1(4*07740 
SCULLY    MARK  D  . 


SEARCY    BRIAN  O     311740303 
SEARFOSS.  KURT  A     19160779( 
8ECHREST.  JOANNE  B    41504«12( 
SELADIS.  JAMES  P  .  57a4225( 
SELLERS.  GREGORY  S  .  MW13i71 
SENSENIG.  WILLIAM  H   JR  .  3006(7516 
SEYER.  TARYN  L  .  041«(4aD3 
SHANKS  TIMOTHY  P  .  4777?701» 
SHANLEY    SHAWN  P  .  5*41010(6 
SHAPIRO.  SCOTT  D    403027033 
8HARRETT   PETRA  L    530522296 
8HARTLE.  GARY  F     1M50005( 
SHAW.  ANTHONY  C    5«S«(4426 
SHAW   WAYNE  L  .  Ill  305*43144 
SHEASLEY    ALAN  C     3015343(4 
SHEEHAN.  PAUL  V     55749»73» 
SHEPHERD  GLEN  A     4a0(0410* 
SHEREDA.  MARIA  Y     3(6(23390 
SHERIDAN.  SCOTT  F    003600(00 
SHERLOCK.  BRADLEY  O    364(04»53 
SHERMAN.  WILLIAM  A  .  ITKMtU 
SHELVIN  PAUL  5S<675a5( 
SHEWELL.  CYNTHIA  A     36*726431 
SHIELDS  JOHN  R     10647014 
SHIELDS   ROBERT  W  .  1734400(6 
SHOATKS   KEITH  B     13(7363*7 
SHOEMAKER   JAMES  ALLAN  II.  247M*4(2 
SHORES   ROBERT  C     212(230(7 
SHREWSBURY    STEPHEN  M     52302S651 
SHUTTY    PAMELA  A     20643457 
SIBILLE   WARREN  T     43S2K30 
SIEGLE   ROBERT  M     1(3«07W2 
8ILKOWSKI.  ERIC    150703396 
8ILVAN1C.  DOROTHY  A     S*65«7»75 
8IMCOX.  FRANK  W   IV     3630(7W2 
SIMMONS.  SCOTT  W     267331075 
SIMS   WILSON  T   JR    4013(5(04 
SINDEL.  MICHAEL  W  .  5(B673a46 
SINOPOLI.  PAUL  L  J  .  iJB(((W 
SISSON.  ROBERT  A    a430U7l 
SKINNER.  WARDLAW  E   III     349I3336( 
SLATE.  DANIEL  J     4(0236935 
SLA  TON.  JOHN  S    3(216470( 
SLAUBNWHITE.  TIMOTHY  A     3530(0019 
SLUP8KI.  JOSEPH  E  .  ]6636*23a 
SMALLIDOE.  DAVID  S    3(0003414 
SMILEY   STEVEN  E  .  5*1471173 
SMITH.  ANDREW  J     ilUlOOW 
SMITH.  DOUGLAS  L  .  IIOOOHO 
SMITH.  GARY  A  .  5272I413( 
SMITH   GREGORY  C  .  47374*142 
SMITH.  JAMES  R   JR  .  4340H166 
SMITH    MARK  R     402749637 
SMITH    MICHAEL  E     3E365<(21 
SMITH    MICHAEL  S    0374(0246 
SMITH    RANDOLPH  O     W136*63( 
SMITH    RICHARD  E    III     530((S4*4 
SMITH    ROBERT  J    JR    29350«2( 
SMITH    RUSS  E    5304(75a( 
SMITH    RUSSELL  E    317705302 
SMITH   SCOTT  F    5«S«I»470 
SMITH   STEPHEN  A  .  460036740 
SMITH   WAYNE  A    52717950 
SMITH   WESLEY  E    30(637916 
8MITHHART   DAVID  A  .  265700(41 
SMOLLER   AARON  D  .  500M64M 
SNYDER   DONALD  A  .  6307OT((4 
SNYDER  GEORGE  H  .  316(09(1 
SO  JOHN  PYONCSUK.  211(41733 
80BIE8KI.  JOANNA  J     113640329 
SOU.  KATHLEEN  F  .  475064(44 
SOLIS  MIGUEL  A     0(((0O5i 
SOLOMON    MICHAEL  R  .  5312331(7 
SOLORZANO   PATRICE  A  .  3(65*03(4 
SOMES.  THEODORE  A     044436(92 
SORENSEN.  JAY  C  .  529(37I3( 
80UZA.  GRAIO  A    012540350 
SPAONUOLO  CHRISTOPHER  F    23417(414 
SPAIN    DONALD  R     2IOI3(64 
8PALLA    BRYAN  DAVID  3S3M191I 
SPANOLER.  JON  R    503((nO( 
SPEAR.  RANDALL  A     JR   42>4346l( 
SPELTZ.  DAVID  J     imoKm 
SPENCER.  JEFFREY  D    500(0(064 
SPENCER   LANCE  H     2»(0((04 
SPENCER.  MICHAEL  W     47192760 
SPILOER.  KURT  M     3(15(6530 
SPITZ.  JOSEPH  A  .  4003*51 
STAFFORD  CHRISTOPHER  127(((330 
STAOOENBORO.  DANIEL  J     50072225* 
STAHL.  LAWRENCE  M  .  1476(013 
8TANKEVITZ.  DARRYL  L  .  3((60134 
STANTON.  VAUSB  A  .  631173363 
STARK.  WAYNE  W  .  670WM( 
STARKEY.  PAUL  L  .  37(0410 
STARKWEATHER.  DON  C  .  00851(00 
8TATHOPOUL08.  THOMAS.  210(24174 
STCYR.  GERALD  C  .  < 
STXFFENS.  DAVID  J  . 
STBIN.  JEFFREY  A  .  17(4*4610 
STEINBECK   JOHN  W    III     520OI521 
STEN80N.  DANIEL  P    41Z19*3n 
STEPHENS   PAUL  D    443(0(333 
8TEPPLING   WILLIAM  A     II!  lOOl 
STEUCK   JAY  C     4702601 
STEWARD    ERIC  J     30(01133 
STEWART   ALBERT  K     4111(4074 
STEWART   DANA  L    312744362 
STEWART.  JAMES  A  .  319 
8TINSON.  MICHAEL  J 
STONE.  ELMER  C    JR  219734346 
STONE.  KEVIN  L  .  03(6*0060 
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STONE   LAURENCE  K    544924112 
STOSS.  LAURA  A     170482796 
STOWERS.  MICHAEL  K    249*21369 
STUERMER.  RAYMOND  J     25«02il»2 
SUFFRIDCE  CHARLES  S     413769153 
SULLIVAN.  RUSSELL  E    415936929 
SULLIVAN.  SANDRA  O     234927216 
SUMMERS.  JOHNNY  D  .  213728(62 
SUTTON    BENJAMIN  M     243275336 
SWAIN    ARRON  R     560616473 
SWALLOW    WILLIAM  L     554178057 
8WANSON.  SCOTT  R  .  46*928484 
SWOCGER.  RAYMOND  A  .  275*07613 
SWYCERT.  ALAN  J  .  221445090 
SYSMA.  DAVID  A  .  577923692 
SZLACHTA.  THOMAS  E  .  110609271 
TABB.  TODD  A  .  2289(6413 
TALARICO   JOHN.  056623302 
TATE    RANDALL  J     4006S3397 
TAVENNER    RICHARD  D     2(6662696 
TAYLOR.  MARK  J     250215444 
TAYLOR.  RODERICK  K  .  569196532 
TAYLOR.  RODNEY  L  .  342S46I25 
THIELEN.  KURT  E  .  4747430(4 
THIELEN   SCOTT  D    4*((67r2 
THIEM    TERRY  L  .  506843266 
THOMAS    SHARON  C     456411501 
THOMPSON   CHRISTOPHER  E    431335510 
THOMPSON    JEFFREY  A     2S2338872 
THOMPSON    ROBERT  E     483766783 
THOMPSON.  ROBERT  C  .  4601 12703 
THORNE.  DARRELL  W  .  217860862 
TILTON   DAVID  W     402113565 
TINDAL.  FREDERICK  C    246196611 
TINGHITELLA   JOSEPH  A     573175885 
TIPSWORD  CHRISTOPHER  L     371644739 
TrrriNGER.  JAMES  174589S90 
TIZZARD   THERESA  P  .  559296783 
TOBIN   KEITH  E     413(65321 
TOLAND   RONALD  J     521041700 
TOLBERT.  DOUGLAS  S  .  516(09702 
TOPPERT  GARY  A  ,  460310*22 
TORPEY.  TIMOTHY  C     564475061 
TORWEIHE.  DANIEL  R    389606156 
TOUCHTON.  JOHN  H    111.  299066716 
TOUGHLIAN    EDWARD  N     128523882 
TOWNE.  DAVID  G     062641462 
TOWNES.  TIMOTHY  P  .  422(89547 
TRACHSEL.  WALTER  G  .  329486*87 
TRAVERSE   JAMES  D    0415(35*1 
TRELEAVEN   JAMES  E    559618321 
TRICKEL  THOMAS  E  .  26*435*50 
TRISSELL.  KEVIN  T     440667939 
TROMBLEY    GERALD  J     3735(6694 
TRUAX.  TODD  M  ,  168546750 
TRUCHAN    MARK  375769914 
TUCK    BRIAN  L     551657947 
TUCK.  GIOVANNI  K  .  550495857 
TURCOTTE   MARK  J    008604363 
TURNER.  STUART  L    4270(7715 
TWEEDT.  LLOYD  T    5640*5756 
ULMER    AMOS  B     452270272 
URIE.  KIMBERLEY  I     539787203 
UTSCH   THOMAS  P     183462290 
VACCARO   MICHAEL  J     396569679 
VALERO   LAURA  J     518(03164 
VALHA    DARRIN  M     107630069 
VALLIERE.  DAVID  D    01146304* 
VANBELKUM.  L  J  .  403(07619 
VANDERVEER.  DAVID  G   JR  .  073469(40 
VANDEUSEN.  PETER  L  .  264290613 
VANDOREN.  MICHAEL  A  .  507926747 
VANN.  ALVIN  M   JR    533701043 
VANVLIET.  GLENN  R  .  003601536 
VAUGHN    BRIAN  T     369507893 
VELA.  RENE  A   JR    450516580 
VELEZ    AGUSTIN    E     2165452(4 
VEST.  EDWARD  J     423966976 
VETSCH.  RICHARD  A     47376(99( 
VICARI   GEORGE  JR     115423509 
VICE   DOROTHY  L     38168*571 
VICKER.  DAVID  F    266214396 
VILELLA.  CARLOS  J     58485S321 
VILLACREZ.  JOSEPH  A    JR     394725379 
VINEBURG.  KENNETH  A     400825100 
VIRCIGLIO.  FRANK  C     422901780 
VISCO    MARK  F     140517231 
VOGEL   RANDALL  L     50(603221 
VOLZ.  WILLIAM  T  .  542W7160 
VONBROCK    DAVID  C  .  300743904 
VONOSTERHELDT   PAUL  C    520(4«0O4 
VOORHEES   JEFFREY  S     151540(15 
WAGER   REBECCA  J     353467332 
WAHONICK    DONALD  R    JR     293865737 
WAITE.  DAVID  M  .  250393766 
WAITE.  MARK  K     462199496 
WALDROND    FEDERICOO     113566425 
WALDROP    RENEE  G     522231676 
WALKER.  ROBERT  M    266616211 
WALKER.  WARD  A     33704475 
WALLACE    SHAWN  P     347643211 
WALSH.  JOHN  A  .  277743132 
WALTER.  DANIEL  A  .  1305(8334 
WALTERS.  GREGORY  J  .  4*4(0330( 
WALTERS.  STEVEN  M  .  153633761 
WARD.  CARL  E     43I00OO 
WARD.  MARK  A  .  45*39010 
WARD    MICHAEL  T     3434*6249 
WARD.  MICHAEL  T  .  232134700 
WARD  TERRY   25<1302»4 
WARDLAW    BARRY  G  .  1S740W70 
WARTELL.  ERIC  R  .  147401S34 


WATKl.S-S.  DOUGLAS  A  ,  675862352 
WATKINS.  ERIC  E  .  310808226 
WATSON.  MELISSA  L     527415998 
WATSON    PHILIP  R  .  182447069 
WATTS   KEVIN  C    461430130 
WEAKLAND.  GAIL  A  .  375646893 
WEATHERMAN   SHANNON  D    308804804 
WEAVER.  JAMES  M     309709461 
WEBB.  JOLISA.  417968511 
WEBBER.  JEFFERY  D    402929647 
WEBER.  ERIC  C  .  343688643 
WEBER    SCOTT  D     183609122 
WEBER.  TIMOTHY  F     544827906 
WEEKS.  MICHAEL  R    252357726 
WEINCARTNER.  JAMES  L    333606160 
WEIR.  RICHARD  A     529925212 
WEIRICK   CLYDE  A     243275963 
WEIRICK    MARY  R    50(889(«9 
WEIS   STEVEN  C  .  5»53»7289 
WELCH,  JON  C  ,  538824732 
WELLER.  MICHAEL  M  .  1823(0461    ' 
WELLER.  STEVEN  J  .  M1540039 
WENDT.  DERON  L     503902437 
WENIGER.  DAVID  L  .  474822219 
WENZL.  MICHAEL  R    50*884010 
WERNER.  GUY  C    560111887 
WEST.  JOHN  W     430159730 
WESTCOTT    HARRY  F     316683616 
WESTEREN  EVIN  R     53480597D 
WESTERMEYER.  ROGER  H     400060028 
WESTMARK.  CAROLYN  S     X1583152 
WHARTON    BRENT  A     283722563 
WHIDDON   JEFFREY  L    0289728875 
WHINNERY.  MARK  S     110508161 
WHITE.  JEFFREY  S  .  230156211 
WHITE   KAREN  S  .  527777214 
WHITE.  MARK  S    00(561357 
WHITE.  NATHAN  A  .  319602162 
WHITE   RANDALL  C  .  429317684 
WHITE.  TRAVIS  W     450336379 
WHITEMAN.  WILLIAM  R     463470819 
WICKERSHAM.  WILLIAM  R    554926892 
WIGGINS    SCOTT  R  .  24933169* 
WILCOX.  SCOTT  L  .  062462220 
WILCOX.  STEVEN  D  .  504926949 
WILDES.  FRANCIS  P  .  130602476 
WILKE.  BRIAN  S  .  351423713 
WILKERSON.  JAMES  M     219647231 
WILKERSON.  SANDRA  L  .  124562250 
WILKIE   DEBORAH  S  .  506883916 
WILKIE.  WILLIAM  D    256023032 
WILLIAMS  CHRISTOPHER  D  .  556556847 
WILLIAMS.  CRAIO  A     241273757 
WILLIAMS    DARRYL  R     162586326 
WILLIAMS.  JEROME   237315568 
WILLIAMS.  STEPHEN  H  .  426969278 
WILLIAMS.  TIMOTHY  N  .  240863431 
WILLIAMS.  WALTER  B  .  337565066 
WILLIAMS.  WILLIE  J   JR  ,  412043949 
WILLIAMSEN.  JOSEPH  S  .  520621706 
WILLIAMSON   DOW  A  .  001507421 
WILSON    HAROLD  L     418040632 
WILSON   JAMES  D    427060173 
WILSON    KEITH  S     280561916 
WILSON    ROBERT  D     507926433 
WILTCHIK.  MARK  A     545396497 
WINFIELD.  DARRELL  G     226193477 
WINGREEN    MARK  S  .  391700749 
WINKLER.  ANNE  M     491825312 
WINSTEAD    JOHN  S     263674370 
WINTERS    DAVID  M     322585948 
WINTERS   MICHAEL  F    552196288 
WINTERSTEEN    ROBERT  J     543706108 
WISE    PHILIP  L     488720522 
WITHAM.  RANDY  L  .  563396906 
WITLOX.  ANNETTE  Y  .  527435112 
WITTENBERG.  STANLEY  C    258214671 
WOLF.  JULIA  A  .  158582915 
WOLLSLAGER.  JOHN  C    017486643 
WOLVERTON.  THOMAS  J     478828486 
WOOD.  BRUCE  A     265772783 
WOOD   DAVID  R     161469916 
WOOD    ERIC  R  .  268763976 
WOOD   PAUL  R  .  091522845 
WOOTEN.  WAYNE  J  .  506904644 
WOOTON.  KEVIN  B  .  452803157 
WORTMAN.  RONALD  J     508944583 
WRIGHT.  CHESTER  A    JR     587862540 
WRIGHT.  COLIN  J     566290647 
WRIGHT.  ROCKFORD  B    374847772 
WYMAN.  CHRISTOPHER  J  .  468968572 
WYNDHAM.  CHARLES  M    IV.  222509124 
YAMADA    ERNEST  K     561238439 
YAMASHITA.  JON  ADEN  H     575SS5716 
YOUNG    FRANK  C    D  .  516729632 
YOUNG.  JACK  W  .  200467606 
YOUNG.  MONTE  W  .  464173115 
YOUNG.  ROBERT  B   JR    273687636 
YOUNG.  SEANTA  C  .  370829281 
YOUNGSON.  MICHAEL  J     467029244 
ZAOATA.  JAMES  RICHARD    112488345 
ZAMOT   NOEL.  581814158 
ZARBANO   ANTHONY  E    0536a74( 
ZEITLER  CATHERINE  M     1229(6411 
ZIENER.  WILLIAM  H    JR  .  022588802 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SEC- 
TION 531  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  WITH  A  VIEW 
TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION 
8067.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  TO  PERFORM  DU- 
TIES INDICATED  WITH  GRADE  AND  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE 
DETERMINED   BY   THE   SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR   FORCE 


PROVIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALl.  THE  OFFICERS  BE 
APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN  CAPTAIN 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

BAKER.  JOHN  W     567841121 

BARKER.  PHILIP  A  .  469700348 

BARNES.  ELWOOD  M     239235423 

BELL  0L1:dIA  F  .  454023173 

CANNON.  PAUL  L  .  279526349 

CLEMONS   ROBERT  B   III.  247803775 

CUNNINGHAM   GREGORY  B    071488648 

DAVENPORT.  JOHN  M     465022901 

DUNN.  ROBERT  D   JR    451089224 

GALLAGHER.  ROBERT  A     214443905 

GOSSELIN    LAWRENCE  G  .  030342076 

JAMES.  JEFFREY  A  .  501908612 

LAMY    RAYMOND  J  .  003426880 

LOVETT.  MICHAEL  J  .  4445*7991 

MCCAIN.  STEVEN  P  .  4*3130882 

MCFARLAND   FREDERICK  049406031 

MORENO  ANTONIO  O    5864214*2 

NELMS.  DANIEL  H  .  540546*91 

NOLAN.  JOHN  H   JR  .  348425284 

ODELL.  ROBERT  E.  079500304  ', 

PHILLIPS.  ROBERT  N     451822678 

SCHAICK.  STEVEN  A  .  390560260 

SIEFKES    STEVEN  C     477620*50 

SORROW.  EVA  CHRISTINE.  424980092 

UNDERWOOD.  GARY  E    527020(44 

WHEELER.  CHERRI  S     530564712 

WHITE.  ALAN  J  .  269447865 

WILSON.  DONALD  R  .  426158292 

NURSE  CORPS 

ADKINS.  SAMMY  J     23404960 

ALLEN.  KAREN  J  .  314704610 

ANDERSON    BETTY  L  .  4167858*4 

ANTOKAL.  JEFFREY  G    064481151 

AUSPRUNG.  KATHRYN  E  .  29176(325 

BAILEY.  LINDA  L  .  248195784 

BAILEY.  ROCHELLE  E    407864503 

BALL.  SUSAN  F    250136917 

BARCLAY.  CAROL  A  .  459769583 

BATES.  DANA  B  .  414314643 

BEAVERS.  DAVID  A  .  50*7(550 

BELL.  CAROLYN  M     526279(06 

BENNETT.  IDA  L  .  261353853 

BERRY.  MARIE  L    031540353 

BETTS  SHELLEY  L  .  424940578 

BILLS.  STEVEN  A  .  571046119 

BLURTON.  DEBORAH  A     550274976 

BOHAN.  KEVIN  J  .  387764525 

BOOTH.  DANNY  L  .  500749273 

BOST    SUSAN  M     001624942 

BOUCHARD    MICHAEL  W     5146295*7 

BOWDEN.  ALLISON  W     431411100 

BOYER.  BARBARA  A     526908274 

BRAMER   ALLYSON  J     266111236 

BREIER.  CLIFFORD  G  .  283561636 

BREITBACH.  KELLY  J     071S62561 

BROUSSARD.  TERRY  J  .  438216529 

BROWN.  MICHAEL  S    547867904 

BROYLES.  BARBARA  A    018488654 

BROYLES   TINA  M     284724437 

BRUBAKER   PATRICIA  S    244905246 

BRUMBAUGH.  BARBARA  L    508983499 

BRUMMETT.  BILLY  J     410115753 

BURCH   RODNEY  J     303589311 

BURKE   NOREEN  A     028462212 

BURNHAM.  ROBERT  R     51158*705 

BURRY.  MARJORIE  M  .  28S397512 

BUSBY.  EMILY  B     521133315 

CAMPSIE.  JEANNE  L     140506005 

CARNAGHI   MARY  E    510669196 

CAYETANO  SYLVIA  E    553986694 

CHAMBLISS   SHERI  L  .  355547018 

CHAPAWILSON   LYDIA  M     456158461 

CHAPPELL.  JOHNNY  R  .  260236626 

CHAPPELL.  THOMAS  M     202509191 

CIFELLI.  PATRICIA  M     214545523 

CLARAVALL.  LESLIE  M  .  440801705 

CLAREY.  BERYL  M     251376796 

COFER   KAREN  F     262471920  ,i 

CONLON    MINH  CHAU  T    586402772 

CORREIA.  MARIO  G  .  026481216 

COUP.  PAULA  J     516880723 

COYNER.  BEVERLY  J     414927074 

CRAWFORD.  GEORGIA  M  .  422866486 

CROUCH.  HELEN  K  .  342662047  » 

CUTLER.  CATHY  G  .  060462460 

DANIELS.  WILLIAM  M     245172360 

DARIUS.  JEFFREY  C    564292028  ^ 

DIFFEE.  PAMELA  D  .  432350541 

DONOGHUE   DEBRA  J     50((2733( 

DONOVAN.  LAUREEN  M     0165*700 

DONWERTH.  JENNIFER  J     536(3gOT 

DOTY.  DEBRA  L     52317(5(3 

DOYLE.  TAMMY  J     413270545 

DRAKE.  THURMAN  L  .  2*35*7726 

DRENNON.  SUSAN  C    411801102 

DUNKLEE.  DENISE  M  .  463218*24 

DUNNE.  CARRIE  L    3167S4532 

EADES.  ROBERT  L   P    452314102 

EDWARDS   MARILEE  L  .  088667301 

ESPINOZA.  ELVIRA  R  .  565943469 

FELD    SUZANNE  F      136627486 

FELDMAN.  THERESA  L     155583162 

FILLIPPI.  SUZANNE  S   M.  01148100 

FISK.  SUSAN  D  .  608(00201 

FLAGG.  DEBORAH  K  .  5016219S3 

FLANAGAN.  WINIFRED  L  .  044521151 

FLEMING.  PATRICK  B  .  46(S3K16 
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FLVJiN    THOMAS  J    JR     (»74«>I3 
FOLEY    DARLENE  L     101528062 
FOOS.  MARY  J     3amib 
FOSTER   LAURA  A  .  522030t6O 
FOX   JENNIFER  A     VMM3&U 

GARZA  ALEX  atairm 

CERKE   DANIEL  E    Xnsun 
GLATTFELT   JERRY  E     33M3<ai 
OLA  VAN   KATRINA  A     iXSeOOi 
GODDARO   DIANE  M     4M1I1MI 
GONZALEZ  CYNTHIA  L  .  170»«363i 
GRECORICH    PAMELA  A  .  49K4X7I 
GUICHARD   MAUREENF    003»10R 
HANSON    ARLENE  SjfzTSMIM** 
HARRIS   MlCHAEl^.  5«5K1709 
HARRISON    YVON«E    15»72«701 
HART   DIANE  E    3^S7«21g7 
HARVEY   JERRY  RUR     5»706««J 
HEMKER  CATHLEEM  A     S6II9D4M 
HENLEY.  MARLENEA*15«1" 
HIGCINS    MARY  M     i2l|fniS 
HILL    MARVIN  D 
HOLT   KARYN  E  .  «Si21f7« 
HOYLE   BILLIE  I     24IM2S1>'> 
HUDSON   JANET  C    »TCIRI3i' 
HUGHES    JUDITH  A     01* 
HUGHES   PATRICIA  A  .  4S19aiM> 
HUGHES    ROBIE  V     ]4I«343*S 
HUTCHINS    AMELIA  L     (■MII06I 
IRWIN    BRENDA  K     IMOMM] 
JACKSON    LORETTA  F     26l«3tlM 
JANO  SUSAN  (M7ania) 
JARRETT   ELEANOR  C     WVTISSH 
JEFTS    BARBARA    M33I2>I> 
JONF„S   MICHELLE  R     WZtmOO 
JUERS   JULIE  A  .  3a9M9l97 
KEEVER   KATHY  J     33«S<r»« 
KEPHART   LINDA  J     31U0SSM 
KIMBALL   DIANE  M  .  247J7nM 
KING    KRISTY  C     4I03»1M 
KNUDSON    JOHN  D    2I8>3S3II 

k<x:h  marissa.  amxiim 

KRAUSE    BARBARA  A     MHMOIM 

KRIECHFLEMINC    GUYLENE  D     W3M273J 

KUHN    U>RI  A     19SSC&3R 

LANDRUM    TSU  CYNTHIA  M     J79«iT;« 

LAWSON   KATHLEEN  A     3S7««001i 

LEITNAKER  JOHN  R    «129r;(»t 

LESAINT.  PAUL  W     r7«6«S19 

LESS  CYNTHIA  A     ZtOUKU 

LINDgUlST  LEIGH  A     XOtBim 

LOGAN   JANET  K     nMOTKO 

LONGE.ST    ROBIN  I     ZrW3033 

LOWE   GREGG  S     <5«3I9aM 

LUCAS   DAVID  W     i«572M<H 

MAGUIRE   KATHLEEN  ZELLER    11450173i 

MAHONEY    MADONNA  J     093M4263 

MANLEY   JUDY  L    iZIXIXU 

MANNING  MIA  K    2uo«aaai 

MANUEL   ANGELA  F    «3il72J57 
MARIANO   COUVEIA  TAMZI  M     5221717M 
MARTINEZ   JUAN  F     XtOattn 
MATTER   TAMARA  3    «<ae«2l 
MCAMISH    RICHARD  A      34O447074 
MCCANOLE.SS   BARBARA  E     1II2S02U2 
MCFADDEN    MARY  F     iMTOHK 
MCGOWAN    GENEVIEVE    12*142017 
MCKINNEY   TANYA  R    a«l«ll«32 
MCKISSICK.  BARBARA  D     2iaailII5     \ 
MCMANUS   TERENCE  J     0&382I743 
MCTAOCART  CAROL  L  .  4r«4«3«2 
MERCER.  JANET  M     iW7inK2 
MILEY    ANGELA  D    4rr2Ui79 
MILLER  JODY  O    504MS6aa 
MILLER.  VIVIAN  L    0«U43ie2 
MILLWATER.  TERESA  L    43Xa«IU 
MITCHELL.  ROBYN  A  .  S7»20l<l 
MOORE.  ANNETTE  349S(7ai 
M(X>RE   LOURDES  D  R  .  I426KII2 
MOORE.  SHARON  Y     134620MB 
MORRILL.  CAREY  A   C    544901170 
MULHEARN   MICHAEL  J     I224S3&M 
MURPHY   LAURA  C  .  0OJ4«»r04 
MURPHY    LYNN  P    0»M12M 
MURTOLA    DEBORAH  K     264191044 
MYERS    DAVID  L     2044(0072 
NEFF    MARIA  K     218 
NOE    AMY  E     2ar744«lll 
NORDEL    PATRICIA  A  . 
NORTHERN.  ROBERT  D  JR  .  MI2M90 
ODONNELL.  DIANA  R  .  zmUtm 
OTTO  TIMOTHY  R    VOOWil 
OWEN    BRENDA  L    S7S00n923 
PAGAN    MARIA  C     504130145 
PARKER   VALERIE  S    57M20I94 
PARR.  PHILLIP  E     439040144 
PATE   RUSSELL  E 
PATTON    BRADLEY  H 
PETERSEN    PENNY  L    503723100 
PETERSON    KARL  R     30474*031 
PETRIC   DINA  M     152400123 
PIETROCOLA.  MARLENE  R    40172011* 
POCHANT   ROBIN    R     5019 
POLITO    VICTOR  P 
POSO    MELINDA  L 
POUND  JERE  M     IV   2S7*0057t 
PRESTON    KELLY  R    431217744 
RADEMACHER.  PATRICIA  A     5ZI230703 
RAY    MARINA  C     24I272S33 
REYESOONZALEZ   DOLORES  5(34*7UI 
RICE   DOMINICA  R    011907211 
ROBERSON.  CYNTHIA  L  .  5ir 


ROBKR.SONHOWIE    KAHI  *      Sl.SirJtiS^ 

ROBERTS    EDWIN  T     »M:4T<i« 

ROBINSON    DIANE  W     I095Z1031 

ROBINSON    JULIETTE   349C025e6 

ROBlNS*)N   MICHAEL  A     5*7926552 

ROME   DARLA  C     4510*0370 

ROYER   KENT  D    515704440 

SA.SSER   SHERRY  J  .  4(3*45a50 

SAUNDERS   SHERRIE  L    229113320 

8AYLE.S    SHARON  B     423040031 

SCHMIDT    LISA  A     163*22103 

SCOTT   EVERLENE  L    43915222& 

SEAVERS   LINDA  A     4070250M 

SHEEHAN.  CAROL  M    01*401497 

SHELTON   JEAN  M     39ac*07(n 

SHERCLIFFE.  LUCIA  S     1535*4730 

SHERCLIFFE.  RYAN  M     473*00400 

SHERWOOD.  JENNIFER  L    52900*430 

SHOVELTON    LAWRENCE  M     097521335 

SMITH    AUDRENE  A     11*500015 

SMITH    DOREEN  A     419941772 

SMITH   GREGORY  A     315747210 

SMITH   JOSEPH  R    204540200 

SMITH    KENDA  C     4«27n31 

SNOOZY    KATHRYN  E  .  5039435*3 

SPIKOWSKI  CARLA  M     303044303 

SPILLERS   WANDA  B    tlltaZJl 

SPROUL    ANNE  C     43*720417 

ST   AMOUR   ALINE  M     3I3005405 

STACKHOUSE   PAMELA  H     2*1* 

STRANG   NAOMI  E    4*372072* 

STRIOLIO.  ROBERT  012M3370 

SUAREZ.  JAIME  E    05*50*731 

SULLINS  JACQUELINE  C 

SUMMERS.  BEVERLY  J     5Z3047090 

SUTTON   CECELIA  W     24017*731 

TABARY    DENISE  M     2«aS7H«3 

TALLA.  HANNA  T    319*0425* 

TARLETON    DEWJRAH  A     001501000 

TAYLOR   ANGELA  M    039*34*30 

TENACE  TAMMY  R    2n4««3S« 

TISUE   LISA  E     42*31*142 

TURTURRO   MICHAEL  G    03354*0*1 

UEBEL.  CHRISTINE  S     55*354471 

USHER  CARY  M  .  77*5*011* 

VOCELSANGWATSON    CYLYSCE  D     11*44*757 

WADE   DARLENE  E    2(2370225 

WALL   EUGENE  J   J   JR    20*5*4*05 

WALLACE    JANICE  D     40IM34&S 

WALTHER   BILLIE  J     5067*2006 

WARWICK    MARY  E     3604*490 

WASHINGTON    KIMBLE  R     4771935*0 

WATSON    NINA  A     469030492 

WEAVER   MELANIE  H     430I3W2* 

WILLIAMS.  NANCY  J     2*1905«r7 

WILLIAMS   PATRICK  J     2KI0O9O1I 

WILS»)N    JANET  L     445*4*370 

WIL.SON.  KAREN  G    0(154*192 

WILSON    KELLY  D     4417490*5 

WITT    MARGARET  H     5325W2i* 

YOUNG   DEBORAH  C    091422659 

ZOLLMANN.  PAUL  J     4915(3304 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

ALLEN   DAVID  M     19642*650 
ALMIND   MARILYN  M     490*23120 
ARENDS   JERRY  A    50774*072 
BLAI.SSE   PAUL  F     1*564*133 
BLYTHE    LISA  K     4*9*02*02 
CARU>S   MARK  E    534*0*344 
CAUCH   CHRISTOPHER  D    53al«00a 
COLE   DONALD.  044604311 
DARLING   KENNETH  R     2*00*1490 
DAVIS   JAMES  M   JR    5704519* 
DELANEY    KATHLEEN  A     462(41431 
FEINBERG    MARK  S    2I7724S3S 
FREENEY   JAMF.S  P  SR  .  4IM((5T7 
GARRISON   DAVID  W     246127347 
HAGGERTY   JOSEPH  P    42*03*177 
HAMILTON   TERRY  W     46101 
HARRISON   JOSEPH  JR 
HART   RICHARD  C    21*7)0051 
HAYHURST.  ROBERT  E    34250*025 
HEYNE   LORN  W     «a072a(70 
HINES   DANIEL  F    0256««329 
KELLY   JEBS    24402930* 
KORMOS   WILLIAM  J   JR     1944*113* 
KOSEWICZ    EDWARD  P     1934(334* 
KOSSIVER   DAVID  G     1015*5*10 
KRAS   KRZYSZTOP   4*3037139 
LOVE   ROBERT  B    2631530(7 
LOWRY    STEVEN  S     0473(4306 
MANCHESTER   KATHRYN  S    3*1**(51] 
MCOILVRA.  TROY  P    52*335*0* 
MCNULTY    KEVIN  M     3077*4165 
MOORE   JUDITH  E 
MOORE  THOMAS  O  . 
MORGAN    DANIEL  K 
MUELLER   THERESA  M     l(65<*a4i 
NELSEN   CHARLES  w     5ia(OI46( 
PARKS.  JOHN  K     236*(5(0I 
PERDUE.  MARX  A  .  4019*37(3 
PICKERT   DAVID  A    0'«n«fl(2« 
RAINES   CALVIN    264174310 
RAMSEY    JOHN  E     522039442 
READER.  PATRICIA  A     0*36e*T76 
RKESE   DIANE  M    00462(65* 
MOSADO    JAIME  L   JR     64929645* 
ROSENBAUM    VICTOR  J     3**35(70O 
RYAN    EARL  B     4*13*0654 
SANCHEZ   SCOTT  J     3«)**6747 
8CHELL  MICHAEL  O  .  2419*1063 


II 
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SCHOTT   MICHELE  M..  SS*730*(4 
SHELLEY   SUSAN   2II4U1W 
SMITH    LINDA  J    lUIVUIti 
SPADE  GEORGE  E   II   223*00731 
WAGNER   THOMAS  S  .  1744*03*5 
WARWICK.  MICHAEL  A     539747755 
WATKINS  KIRSTEN  F    420*0035 
WESTON.  GILMER  G   III.  263((e(5a 
YAP  GLENN  A    294*41907 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

ACOBA    MICHAEL  T    57500435* 

ALEXIS   MARTIN   5*00(230* 

ALFORD   ROSNY  G     42304*11* 

ANGEIXJARCEO  CARMEN  L    343447*57 

APPFEL   NANCY  C    0SO6O797I 

ATCHLEY.  DANIEL  H  .  44*700541 

BAUMAN.  LISA  B     314*43663 

BECK    PAULA  R    547351414 

BEDARD   MARY  E    0203«37*1 

BKRNACKY    BRUCE  J     0424*4*20 

BIRC.ENHEIR.  MICHAEL  R  .  3214(4765 

BLACK   STEVEN  E    515*41071 

BLAKLEY    KEVIN  C  .  507903243 

BOARDMAN   CHARLES  H   IV   2*6296633 

BRKHMHEITMAN    KATHLEEN  A     174424WI 

BRKNNING    WILLARD  A    JR     471722226 

BRtrroN   JOSEPH  G     03260749* 

BURR  TEE  J     52115*519 

BYRNES.  TERENCE  M     262256502 

CABERTO.  STEVEN  C     375**0903 

CALVANOCARPENTER   ELIZABETH   274*4*5*7 

CAMPBELL.  ROBERT  J     23((49)«* 

CHITWOOD  JOHN  L    •261359*13 

COGBURN    CYNTHIA  D     243275*13 

COLE    JAMES  M     3264*974* 

COOK.  MARY  A     42827*04* 

COSTA   JANEI.LE  E     635*34923 

CRONIN    KATHLEEN  M     0224*4939 

DART    TODD  S     569673331 

DAWSON    ROBERT  A     :M34<1*949 

DECLET   JOSE  R     rr4«23H 

DIDONNA,  LEWIS  J    JR     10244*249 

DODGE   PETER  A   SR  .  0194*5052 

DOMINIK.  MARY  E    31IC*0033 

DOYLE   DANIELE  N     5020413*4 

DUBOIS   DONALD  F    21*78*312 

ECGERS   FREDRICK  A     5*39*9396 

FARNUM    RICHARD  W     .164*07964 

FEASTER  JOSEPH  A     26177292* 

FLYNN    MARK  T     034361543 

FONSKCA  RIVF.RA   JOSE  M     .5*204644* 

FRASCO    MICKRA  K     30*6*4347 

GILLEN.  JEFFREY  C    S04**693* 

GREER  GARY   03(3*r79 

GREGOIRE   STEPHEN  T    215729*37 

CRISE   DARREI.I.  S    03*427217 

GUDOEI.   LARRY  I)     4475*4047 

HAMMIEl.   DAVID  A     3*«734«25 

HAND   MICHAEL  D    01*4*640* 

HARRINGTt>N    LAWRENCE  K     491*0*157 

HERMANN.  AIl.EEN  E    490721374 

HITTLE.  LAWRENCE  I     46972*105 

HOUSE   KAREN  M    03933*330 

JERMYN   HELEN  W    057*090*7 

JESZKE.  GLORIA  J     30441716* 

JONES   ROBERT  M     4*1700090 

KING   WALTER  B    IR    43374122* 

KIRBY    HOMER  E   III   413261323 

KLAUDKR    MICHAEL  J     1*344420* 

KLECZEK    DAVID  J     050503073 

KLINE   ANDREA  J     0934*3154 

KROON    KAREN  R    524047790 

LARSON   WENDY  M  .  309004*72 

LINSCOMB   SUBRINA  V  S  .  4652775(3 

LITTLE.  CATHERINE.  24*9*0491 

LOHSE.  JANICE  M     117*77229 

MADISON    GREGORY  E     30*762907 

MALLERY    JANE  M     2023*7004 

MALLETT    MARK  S     5599*2932 

MARKS   STACKY  O    2230*242* 

MCMILLAN    NAOMI  P     292*23002 

MILLER   NANCY  S  H  .  432390003 

MONTGOMERY    NOEL  D    5439*1417 

MOORE.  MARLIN  K     335400374 

MULCARE.  JOSEPH  P    2*3767760 

MULLINS   JAMES  A     439413301 

PAUL   MARC  W     4*0**9502 

PLANTE    PARKER  P     5017*0600 

PtlST    DOUGLAS  A     143649434 

PUTNAM   JOHN  L    35a5206«2 

ROGERS   JOSEPH  S    217926351 

SCOTT   SHELIA  P     42C23r]9 

SEIDERER   ARTHUR  W    053429607 

SHAFFER    MICHELE  L     56165144* 

SMITH   JOHN  D    06964**3* 

SMITH    KAREN  J     23(233*07 

SMOLIK   TAMI  A     4*1900*01 

STOKES   MARTHA  A     42>8(3ZM 

STONE    FRED  P    22*960(24 

SUMAN    JEANMARIE    23917*750 

TAYLOR   ROBERT  I.  JR    6550*005* 

THOMASOS   CHARITY  J     191500257 

THRASHER    ANGELA  V     5*7215«*7 

TURNER   MICHAEL  R    32*626464 

TUTT   RONALD  C    507721704 

VOIGT.  STEPHEN  L    4302397** 

WALKER    AMY  J.     333**7749 

WEAVER    JOSEPH  G     233(0(100 

WEIBY    GARY  M     472*01193 

WEINGARTNER    NANCY  E     333*0*131 

WEST.  DENISE  M  .  57*943655 
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WESTON.  KERSHAW  L  .  083503216 
WILLIAMS.  MICHELE  A     221346307 
WILSON.  ROBERT  J  .  158483299 
WONCHALA.  DAVID  P  .  284681795 
YOUNO.  PBTER  M    VI.  573338072 
ZRIMM.  SHEILA  J     0O264I70S 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  10.  use,  SECTION  3370: 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

AFFE.  PATRICIA  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALLBRTTTEN.  DOROTHY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ALLMAN.  CELIA  A  .  498-46-663* 
BARTLETT.  JOSEPHINE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOATRIOHT.  CONNIE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BOLCAR.  BLINN  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRASWELL.  LORRAINE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CADORETTE.  SYLVIA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CALDWELL.  MATTIE  L  43»-5*-«62S 
CHISM.  ERNESTINE  R  ,  413-64-34S3 
CROTWELL.  PATRICIA.  504-56-335* 
DIVINE.  JBANETTE  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FOSTER.  ARNEDA  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FUTRELL.  RONALDA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GARCIA  MARY  A  ,  474-56-933* 
OUADETTS,  LAUREN  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GERMAIN,  MARY  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GRIFFIN,  ROGER  D  .  263-7*- 7263 
OUNN,  OMEGA  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HALE,  JANET  F     XXX-XX-XXXX 
HARRELL,  JANIE  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HELMER.  YVONNE  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HEMMING.  BONNIE  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KAUTZ.  NANCY  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LYNCH.  JOAN  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MACH.  NANCY  E  .  3*7-36-8899 
MATTSON.  MARTHA  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MCINTOSH.  PHYLLIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUNFORD.  SHIRLEY  A     XXX-XX-XXXX 
O  BRYANT.  ANGELINE   XXX-XX-XXXX 
PELUSO.  SUSAN  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROCKWELL   KATHLEEN,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SALZER.  JUDITH  S,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SEWARD,  OEORGIA  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SHARPS,  PHYLLIS  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SIMONS,  CHERYL  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEVENS,  GERTRUDE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STEWART,  CHERYL  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SWEAT.  RtJTH  E  ,  266-712336 
TOMS.  KATHLEEN  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VALLIERE.  MELENNA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WEVER,  JOANN   XXX-XX-XXXX 
WRIGHT.  MARY  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ZOLOCK.  THERESA  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

BODENHEIM,  MARK  B  ,  281-t4-«0I3 
DUFRESNE,  JOSEPH  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUKE,  THOMAS  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUNCAN,  JAMES  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WHITEHILL,  HARRY  V    XXX-XX-XXXX 
WRIGHT.  CHARLES  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ALLEN.  ROBERT  K  .  54S-62-4904 
ALVAREZ,  FAUST  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BEROIN,  DONALD  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BERKOWrrZ,  ROY  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BICKEL,  ARTHUR  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BURNER,  SCOTT  H     XXX-XX-XXXX 
CLARK,  DANIEL  G  ,  65^-62-3319 
COPPLE,  HAL  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EAGAR,  RONALD  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FENSTERER,  FREDERI,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GREENFIELD,  GERALD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HANNA,  JOHN  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HECKER,  JAMES  N  ,  068^)4-1389 
KWA,  SEW  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAURIDSEN,  JOHN   XXX-XX-XXXX 
LOWTHLAN.  JOHN  T  .  504-46^7817 
MACCAUGHELTY.  THOM,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARTIN,  LLOYD  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MATHEWS,  THOMAS  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MCOUIRK,  DONALD  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NOLAN,  BRIAN  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OLEOARIO.  EDUARDO,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ONOCAPIN.  EMELIE  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PATTERSON,  HUBERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PFEIFER.  WILLLAM  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
REED,  HOLLI8  T  .  430^98-1507 
SEXTON,  CURTIS  C    XXX-XX-XXXX 
SINGER,  IRWIN  S  ,  0(9-20-8346 
SLEPLAN,  JACOB  Z  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STXNSON,  HELEN  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STOCKMAL.  ROBERT  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
STONE,  IRVIN  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILKERSON,  RICKY  D  .  483.86-2933 
ZEPEDA.  MARIA  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

7*0  be  colonel 

FANTASIA.  FRANK  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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LIEVSAV,  ALVLN  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MANGELSDORFF.  ARTH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PIRES.  ABILIO  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PORTER.  JOHN  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUTALA,  WILLLAM  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SCANLON,  STEPHEN  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SULLIVAN,  JOSEPH  M  ,  011-33-505* 
WARE,  BONNIE  L  ,  JR  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WEST  RONALD  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

BRIGHTMAN,  ALAN  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE  FOR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  GRADE  OF  COLONEL  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  6912: 

ADAMS,  STEPHEN  S  ,  6409 
ANDERSON,  CHARLES  A  ,  7615 
ARGO,  JAMES  R  ,  JR  ,  3196 
ARGUEDAS,  ALFREDO  J  .  7373 
ASHLEY,  JAMES  M  ,  0104 
BACON,  ALLAN  R  ,  JR  ,  9347 
BAUMGARTNER,  CARY,  27*0 
CARTER.  LUTHER  F     1797 
COONEY,  KATHRI-N  P  .  6987 
CUNNINGHAM,  THOMAS  E  ,  1748 
DAVIS,  ALAN  R  ,  2638 
EASTERDAY,  STEVEN  O  ,  4180 
EICHORN,  ROBERT  P  ,  2481 
EVANS.  EDMUND  E.,  1270 
FANNING,  LARRY  G  ,  6993 
FELTENBERGER.  FISHER  A  .  7198 
FISHER,  STEPHEN  T  ,  4954 
FRUCHTNICHT,  HAROLD  J  ,  2662 
FUHRMANN,  RONALD  J  ,  7829 
OARVEY,  KEVIN  A  ,  6913 
GHARST,  THOMAS  L  .  8731 
GONZALES.  LAWRENCE  D  ,  8*72 
GOTT.  LAWRENCE  D  .  4494 
ORABOW.  CHADLEE  C  ,  2564 
HALUSKA.  JAMES  E  .  3307 
HAY'NIE.  JAMES  E  ,  4500 
HEINECKE,  JOHN  J  .  1106 
HESS,  JAMES  R  ,  1591 
HILEMAN,  ANDREW  F  .  4824 
JACKSON.  CHARLES  H  .  4940 
JAHAASKI.  RAYMOND  A  .  4122 
JAMES,  DENNIS  E  .  6277 
JENDRESAK.  STANLEY  A   JR  .  1305 
JONES.  BRETT  A  .  8915 
KAIRIS.  JEROME  D  .  2069 
KENNEY.  ROBERT  E  .  1514 
KERR,  PHILIP  A  .  2349 
LA  VERDURE   PATRICLA  F  .  45*8 
LEE,  GAINES  T  .  0468 
LEITCH.  LARRY  L  .  1282 
MAGINNIS.  MICHAEL  B  .  0966 
MATRANGA.  DOMINICK.  5289 
MCMULLEN   BRIAN  G  .  4766 
MOORE.  TOMMY  L,,  7869 
MORGA,  DENNIS  A  ,  6109 
MROCZKOWSKI,  DENNIS  P  ,  8301 
MURPHY',  KEVIN  J,  8979 
NEWMAN,  JOHN  J.,  6478 
OHLS,  GARY  J    4754 
OWEN,  JACK  E   JR,  6266 
PAYNE,  THOMAS  O  ,  9785 
PERKINS,  HIRAM  M  ,  3922 
PFEIL.  PATRICU  L  .  0707 
PHARO,  STEPHEN  A  ,  5991 
RORAFF,  RALPH  W  .  5091 
ROUTSON.  SAMUEL  J  .  3847 
8AMUELS0N.  WAYNE  P  .  1396 
SAVAGE.  CHARLES  D  .  9636 
SEAL.  PETER  R  .  308* 
SEISER.  GARY  C  .  8033 
SKILES,  STEPHEN  C  .  2677 
SMITH.  WALTER  L  .  3830 
TARRANT.  KENNETH  W   JR  .  9736 
URENOVICH.  MICHAEL  C.  8577 
VENTURE.  DANIEL  T  ,  6917 
WAGNER.  THOMAS  C   II.  0413 
WILSON,  GARY  I  ,  6838 
WOOD.  CRAIG  W  ,  966* 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  FOR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE 
OF  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624: 

ALEXANDER,  JOSEPH  A    JR  .  2944 
ALLES.  RANDOPLH  D  ,  0706 
ANDERSON,  MICAHEL  C  ,  1381 
ASTYK.  LAWRENCE  W  .  2985 
BARILICH.  STEVEN  F  .  0494 
BARR.  DENNIS  J  ,  5026 
BEAL,  DENNIS  W  ,  0405 
BEATi',  ROBERTA  L  ,  6880 
BECKER,  CHRISTOPHER  L  ,  8794 
BLASIOL,  LEONARD  A  ,  9260 
BODE,  KENNETH  D  ,  8584 
BOGGS,  JOHN  T   JR  .  1061 
BOURGEOIS.  GORDON  C  .  1576 
BRIGGS.  WAYNE  E  .  8706 
BROCK.  GEORGE  S  .  9633 
BROIN.  MARK  L  .  9321 


BROOKS.  TIMOTHY  E  .  1364 
BUCHINGER.  PHILIP  E  .  4879 
BURGESS.  ROLAND  N..  6156 
BUSH.  PELDCM  .  3042 
BYRD.  ROY  R  .  3606 
CALDWELL.  GEARY  A  .  8(70 
CARLTON   RANDY  B  .  3590 
CARR.  DONALD  P  .  0008 
CASH,  STEVEN  J  .  0620 
CHAMPION.  ARON  K  .  7970 
CHESTER.  ROBERT  S  .  8871 
CHRISTOPHER.  SAMUEL  H   IV.  2966 
CLARK.  MICHAEL  E  .  0987 
CONNER.  MARK  A  .  000* 
CONNOLLY,  TIMOTHY.  JR  .  0101 
COONEY.  JAMES  J  .  3129 
CRAIG,  RALPH  D  ,  0O46 
DALY   MICHAEL  F  .  8839 
DANTONIO,  ERNEST  C  ,  3046 
DAWSON,  RALPH  D,.  8694 
DOUGHTY.  MICHAEL  J,.  7956 
DOYLE.  SCOTT  A  .3115 
DUBOIS.  VINCENT  M  JR  .  3864 
DUNFORD.  JOSEPH  F  JR  ,  3240 
DUVA,  MICHAEL,  6853 
EDWARDS,  MICHAEL  T  ,  8037 
ESPINOZA.  ALFRED  J  .  3334 
EVANS.  BETHEL  Q   III.  3651 
FEARING.  ZENAS  E  JR  .  6378 
FENLON,  BRIAN  T  .  3868 
FERRIS.  TIMOTHY  B..  1368 
FLANAGAN.  JOHN  S   II.  4240 
FLYNN.  COLLEEN  M  .  8550 
FREITAS.  MARK,  7995 
GARRISON,  ROBERT  G  .  9634 
GIBSON    MARK  J  .  7419 
GRANT,  FREDERICK  H  ,  5946 
GRIFFIN,  OTIS,  JR  ,  4089 
GRIMES,  JOHN  M  ,  7952 
GURGANUS.  CHARLES  M  .  6426 
HANNUM.  PATRICK  H  .  0701 
HARBIN.  KENNETH  S  .  3856 
HARDWICK.  JON  T  .  4*21 
HEALEY.  MICHAEL  J  .  8287 
HEALY.  DAVID  A  .  7514 
HEISINGER.  MICHAEL  J  ,  4434 
HEMLEBEN,  JOHN  F  ,  6111 
HERNDON,  CHARLES  M   JR  .  5876 
HB8TIR.  WILLLAM  R  .  0842 
HILLIKER.  TERRY  L  .  7396 
HOUSE.  DONALD  C  JR  .  8431 
HOWARD.  JOSEPH  D  .  3313 
HUGHES.  MICHAEL  J  .  9719 
INGLES.  RALPH  W  .  9088 
INMAN,  KENNETH  A   JR  ,  7410 
JANNELL,  RICHARD  E  ,  6096 
JOHNSON,  DAVID  C  ,  4494 
JORGENSEN,  DAVID  A  .  9161 
JOYCE,  CHRISTOPHER  K  .  9158 
JULIAN,  ARLOW  A  .  6713 
KENDRICK,  ROBERT  M  ,  1872 
KERRICK,  DAVID  T  ,  1808 
KIMLICK,  MICHAEL  F  ,  9650 
KINNEAR,  THOMAS  M  ,  7629 
KNAPP,  ROBERT  J  ,  7689 
KNIGHT,  ROSA  K  ,  666* 
KNOLL,  STUART  L  ,  3317 
KNUTZEN,  ROBERT  M  .  4613 
KRAUS.  JOHN  E  ,  0524 
KRAUSS.  HENRY  J   JR  ,  9287 
KREJMAS,  JOSEPH  J   JR    2344 
KRUSE,  JOHN  E  .7248 
LADD.  PAUL  L  .  1495 
LAHASZOW,  ANDREW  J  ,  6197 
LANDOLFI,  DAVID  J  ,  0418 
LAVIGNE.  MICHAEL  W  .  3833 
LEBLANC.  PAUL  W  .  6829 
LEEMAN,  KEVIN  H  .  7930 
LEONE,  VINCENT  R   JR  ,  6019 
LEONHARDT,  KENT  A  ,  8386 
LOGAN,  DUANE  B  ,  4668 
LYNCH,  MAUREEN  M  ,  0061 
MACAK,  WILLLAM  C  .  5722 
MACDONALD.  JOHN  F  JR  .  8929 
MARINEY.  CLARENCE.  3883 
MARRIOTT.  MICHAEL  A  .  8402 
MCCLESKEY,  HOWELL  G  ,  7096 
MCCONNELL.  GARY  M  .  6039 
MCMAINS.  JAMES  W  .  2700 
MCMEANS.  STUART  R  .  6140 
MEADE.  WILLLAM  M  ,  3948 
MEDINA,  JOSEPH  V  .  2528 
MEHALIC,  CHARLES  J  ,  7790 
MERRITT,  DENNIS  I  ,  4890 
MEYERS,  CRAIG  F  ,  7914 
MEYERS,  THOMAS  J  .  2212 
MILLER.  BLAISE  P  .  4765 
MILLS.  RICHARD  P  .  1153 
MILLS.  SIDNEY  E  JR  .  6993 
MOEDER.  JOSEPH  E  ,  0368 
MONTGOMERY,  DOUGLAS  J  .  6501 
MORIARTY.  PATRICK  R  .  2698 
MORIN.  GREGORY  S  .  9814 
MUGNO.  CHARLES  V  .  3651 
MURRAY.  BRYAN  K  .  7424 
MUSCA.  JOSEPH  I  .  646* 
NALL.  MARK  A  .  4188 
NANS.  CLAYTON  F  ,  9162 
NANS,  CRYSTAL  M  ,  5349 
NAVARRE,  RODERIC  S  .  5273 
NEHER,  RONALD  O  .  S400 
NEIMEYER.  CHARLES  P  .  8522 
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NEWMA.s    -HILXOPL.  JSM 

NOLAN    MARTIN  R.  Iti' 

NYBERG    ERIC  !*  .  HO 

ODONNBLL.  JAMBS  H  .  n42 

O'NBAL.  RANDY  B  .  ITM 

O'NEIU..  GORDON  C     IMT 

OPEL.  CRAIG  S  .  IM* 

PAPAY.  JOSEPH  A    JR.  Ttm 

PBLLSORINI.  MICHAEL  L..  »taO 

PSNN.  DAVID  T  .  rm 

PIERCE.  MERRILL  L  JR.  tMO 

PINO.  EUGENIO  O  .  «S] 

PISANO.  PAUL  J  .  DOT 

PRIEST.  RAYMOND  W  .  tMS 

RANKIN.  JOHN  J  .  i3U 

REAGAN.  FRANKLIN  V     1530 

RECTOR.  GEORGE  S  JR  .  7190 

REXS.  JOHN  T  .  TUn 

RaONKR.  MICAJ1EL  R  .  2S» 

RKIP.  CHARLES  W  .  TOM 

REINHOLD.  GARY  M  .  ag33 

RICHARDSON.  RODNEY  C  .  iSU 

RILEY.  CHESTER  A   III.  Vn 

ROBERTS.  JERRY  A  .  am 

ROBINSON.  MICAHEL  L  .  tOl 

ROHLFS.  PAMELA  P    «M 

ROHLFS.  WILLIAM  O   JR  .  t4W 

SALINAS.  ANGELA.  ISTl 

8ALZMAN.  DAVID  A  .  Mli 

SANDERSON.  WnXlAM  A  ,  MM 

SASS.  ARTHUR  H    52M 

8CEPUREK   JOHN  M . HM 

SCHItXJNG    JOANNE  L  .  «rO 

SHAW.  JUDITH  C  .  T9e0 

SHORT.  JOHN  S  JR  .  2ni 

SIMMONS.  WALTER  W     1MB 

SMART   BRUCE  S    gM] 

8MYTHE.  ANA  R  .  (OTJ 

SOVACOOL.  MICHAEL  A     TH2 

SPARKS.  JOHN  E  JR    9SO 

SPENCER.  RICHARD  W  .  S33a 

SPIESE.  MELVIN  G  .  900 

STICKLEY.  HARRY  P  .  III.  MM 

8UTER.  JOHN  R  .  S3M 

TAYLOR.  CAROLYN  L  .  19M 

THALER.  THOMAS  F  .  aSM) 

THOMPSON.  DENNIS  C  .  tKM 

TODSEM.  PETER  B   II.  M<1 

TOOLAN.  JOHN  A   JR  .  «B3 

TYRRELL.  TOMMY  L  JR  .  7114 

VALLANDINGHAM.  CHARLES  B.  JK.  M43 

VIETTl.  KEVIN  A     1K4 

WAGONER.  WILLIAM  O  .  7<M 

WALIZER.  FRANK  A  .  UM 

WALKER.  LAWRENCE  O  .  TWT 

WASHABAUCH.  BRADFORD  G    98M 

WATSON.  KENNETH  C  .  MIO 

WEITEKAMP   DANIEL  P  .  4171 

WELTSCH.  MICHAEL  D  .  tOt 

WHITLOCK.  GEORGE  J  .  OIU 

WIECKOWSKI.  WESLEY  93CS 

wiLcirrr.  terrence  w  .  «i43 

WILKINSON.  JEFFREY  L    «125 
WILLS.  ROBERT  L  .  7440 
WINN.  DAVID  M  .  S749 
WINTERa.  KEVIN  H  .  1567 
WYATT.  BENJAMIN  O  ,  9374 
VACKLEY.  THOMAS  M  .  3875 
YOFFEE.  WADE.  Om 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  RBSBRVE  FOR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  UNDER  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  S»12: 

ANDRUS.  JAMES  C  .  3661 
APPLEOATE.  DOUGLAS  L  .  »4« 
ARCHER  THOMAS  E   U.  «73 
BALESKIE.  FRA.NK  A    7147 
BENES.  JEFFREY  P  .  37» 
BERG.  RONALD  M   JR  .  ia06 
BERGMEISTER.  FRANCIS  X..  1391 
BERKLEY.  JOHN  W  .  75r7 
BEVERLY.  BRENT  J  .  50«3 
BODOIE.  ARVIN  7939 
BOLES  KENNETH  L  .  5793 
BREWER.  KEVIN  B    5539 
BRUEN   JOHN  P  .  0397 
BURGER.  DOREEN  M  .  (179 
BURGESS.  ANITA  E  .  77T» 
BURKE.  JAMES  B     1480 
BULTER.  STEVEN  R    a«4 
BYNUM.  HORACE  C  .  5174 
CAREY  JOHN  A  .  1372 
CARR.  MICHAEL  A  .  217S 
CASSIDY.  TIMOTHY  J  .  517^ 
COLELLA.  THOMAS  V  .  0219 
COMBAU.  JOHN  R.  (3K) 
CORY.  JEFFREY  A  .  t33t 
CRITES.  JAMES  M  .  3i» 
DAILY.  MICHAEL  N  .  r4» 
DAVIS.  PAUL  W  .  3392 
DIAZ.  MIGUEL  A   JR  .  2521 
DILLON.  TERESA  L  .  4*47 
DUKE.  ROGER  S  .  0610 
DUNNE.  JACK  H   III.  1130 
EDMONDS.  RICHARD  L  .  3365 
ESPITIA.  RICAROO  J  .  1119 
FITZGIBBONS.  LEONARD  J  .  9573 
FORRESTER.  MICHAEL  F  .  9043 
FOX.  WARREN  E     1374 


FREEMAN    ANTHONY  9061 
OALLO.  WILLIAM  V  .  1679 
GHIONA.  RICHARD  W  .  1333 
GILBERT  JOHN  T    77« 
GIRON.  BRUCE  A    OrrS* 
HALLIN.  ELIZABETH  A  .  TKt 
HANKINS.  WOXJAM  B   III.  3646 
HANSEL.  ROBERT  S  .  4an 
HASK04S.  LEON  J  .  08H 
HUOOINS.  WALLACE  J   JR  .  3n4 
JOHNSON.  WILLIAM  F  .  1670 
KAMIN8KI.  TIMOTHY  J  .  301 
KELTZ.  BARBARA  M  .  IS70 
KNOBEL.  PHILIP  E  .  5306 
KOVACK.  GEORGE  S..  0303 
LARSON.  JOHN  T  .  9600 
LINDSEY.  JAMBS  B..  6U4 
LONOLEY.  JAMES  B  JR.  •■• 
LOSCHIAVO.  PAUL  S  .  13M 
LUCENTB.  DEBORAH  L  . 
3301 

LUNDBLAD.  KAREN  L  .  OOM 
MCDONALD.  MARK  A  .  3002 
MCGUIRE.  PAUL  X  .  9036 
MCHALE.  PAUL  F   JR  .  1631 
MIJA.  THEODORE  L  .  n66 
MILLER.  JONATHAN  S  .  63H 
MIRAKOVIT3.  ALFRED  L  .  JR  3306 
MONTAGNINO.  JOSEPH  R  .  MS* 
MOORE.  DARRELL  L  .  40*1 
MOORE.  WILLIAM  E   III.  9166 
MOY.  WAY  P  .  4303 
MURPHY.  KEVIN  T  .  mi 
MYERS.  KENNETH  P  .  7156 
OGORZALY  FRANK  O  .  3173 
PAPAK.  ROBERT  D  .  0671 
PEAK.  STEVEN  A  .  0B43 
PEARL.  JONATHAN  D  .  5141 
PETRINO.  JOHN  E  .  6736 
PETTIT.  DOUGLAS  W  .  7994 
PHILLIPS   JERRY  L    2331 
RADTKE.  WILLLAM  A    III.  7613 
REESE.  STEPHEN  K  .  29» 
REITER  STEVEN  L  .  7613 
RENSCH.  GWENDOLYN  E  .  1673 
ROGERS.  MARK  W  .  0343 
RUTH.  JOHN  P  .  7430 
SANTAANA.  MEGAN  O  .  3625 
8ANTUCCI.  ROBERT  C  .  7566 
SCANDALITO.  DANIEL  J   JR.  0294 
8EABOLT.  DENNY  G   JR  .  6363 
8IGLER.  RALPH  J     3V78 
SMITH.  CHARLES  F  .  «1«1 
SMITH.  GREGORY  L  .  2M7 
SOUZA.  PAULF  .  7401 
SP ARKM AN.  GEORGE  T  JR  .  0O41 
STANCIK.  GARY  M  .  53)0 
STANLEY.  PAUL  T  .  943* 
STANLEY.  ROCK  E  .  4332 
8TEFFEY.  CHARLES  S  .  1673 
TURCOTT.  BRIAN  P  .  9216 
VINSKEY.  MAROARETE  A  .  3621 
VIVIANO.  JOHN  R  .  *W6 
WAAGE.  ROBERT  N  .  30M 
WARD.  CHARLES  E  JR  .  96«t 
WARD.  ROBERT  E  JR  .  49W 
WAR8HAWSKY.  BRUCE  R  .  4063 
WBRSEL.  RAYMOND  W  .  26*4 
WE8SELING.  DAVID  C  .  1515 
WILSON.  PAUL  T  .  1134 
WILSON.  PHILIP  A  .  4271 
WINN.  FLOYD  H   JR  .  6331 

IN  THE  MARINE  CX)RPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  FOR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE 
OF  MAJOR  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 634 

ABE.  TIMOTHY  C  .  6666 
ABRAHAM.  LOUIS  P  .  SOM 
ALSTON.  ALLEN  D  .  9063 
ANDERSON.  WILLUM  M  .  5132 
ANORUS.  PAUL  M  .  5130 
ANGEL.  ROGER  O  .  1675 
ASHE.  MATTHEW  T  JR  .  7551 
BABBIE.  RAYMOND  C  .  3645 
BACHELLER.  JOHN  S  .  101) 
BARE.  JEFFREY  J     8312 
BARNEY    LOREN  D  .  1303 
BARTON    BRIAN  M  .  53)6 
BATT.  DANIEL  C  .  6661 
BEISWANOER.  JOHN  W  .  tOH 
BENSON.  CRAIG  F  .  1471 
BEROERIA.  WILLLAM  J  .  5412 
BERRY.  JOHN  C  JR    2360 
BOOKER.  PETER  E  .  0605 
BOLICK.  GEORGE  M  .  9476 
BORROR.  PAUL  J  .  1547 
BOSTON.  TERRY  P    «5>1 
BRADY.  CHARLES  P  .  4914 
BRADY.  FRANCIS  X  .  «173 
BRENSTUHL.  THOMAS  K  .  9«26 
BRIEHL   PETER  J  .  6163 
BROAUSTONE.  HERMAN  C  .  1296 
BROWN.  JAMES  T  .  6037 
BUMGARNER.  TONY  L  .  44)0 
BURAN.  ROBERT  8  .  90*3 
BUTTERS.  MICHAEL  K  .  7340 
CAMPBELL.  BOYD  W  .  9742 
CANTRELL.  MARK  E  .  SIM 
CANTY   JEREMIAH  D    4700 


CENTER.  WESLEY  D  .  4371 
CHARBONEAU.  DAVID  P  .  13)4 
CHILDS.  THERESA  J  .  9363 
CLARK.  CHRISTOPHER  E  .  5195 
CLARKSON.  EDWARD  M   II.  7196 
CLAYPOOL.  ROBERT  E  .  1309 
CLEMMER.  JAMES  D  .  660 
CLINGMAN    ANGELA  B  .  4673 
CLUBB.  TIMOTHY  L    3665 
COLEMAN.  RICHARD  D  JR  .  3686 
COLLETTE,  CARL  L  .  9705 
COLLINS  THOMAS  N  .  0919 
CONGER.  EDWARD  G  .  4677 
CONKLIN.  JAMES  T  .  2419 
COTTTIBLL.  SCOTT  C  .  6)65 
COVER.  WILLIAM  J    IV.  5757 
CROSS.  KELLY  D  .  lOSl 
CROUCH   MICHAEL  L  .  )214 
CROUSE.  KEN  R    6830 
CROWE.  WILLIAM  B    0433 
CRUZ.  VINCE  E     1696 
CURTIN.  LAWRENCE  M   JR    7106 
CWICK.  MARK  J  .  )1U 
DALLABETTA.  MARX  A  .  8770 
DAMREN.  PAUL  L  .  »ttt 
DANTONIO.  PAUL  A  .  1578 
DAULTON.  JAMES  T  JR  .  »44 
DAVIS.  NORMAN  C  .  6444 
DEVLIN.  PETER  H  .  3642 
DEVLIN   THEODORE  B..  6467 
DINDA.  PAUL.  6267 
DINGER.  RONALD  A  .  4306 
DOBBINS.  RICHARD  E  JR  .  4806 
DONOVAN.  MICHAEL  J  .  9676 
DOOLEY.  SUSAN  G  .  31ffT 
DRAIN.  PETER  A  .  3602 
DUNOAN.  MARK  A  .  2162 
EAHEART.  STEVE  A  .  M16 
EDWARDS.  MINERVA  8  .  9042 
ELLIOTT.  ANTHONY  C  .  9054 
EMERSONLEE   SYLVIA.  ni5 
ETTORE.  MICHAEL  L  .  4296 
EVANS   IRVIN  E   ill    15M 
FAULKNER.  WILLIAM  M  .  5611 
FERRER.  ROBERT  N   JR  .  7101 

rrrzoERALD  john  j  jr  .  »4ao 

FLEMING.  CLARK  R  .  9464 
FLOWERS  JAMES  N  .  5823 
POLSOM.  STEVEN  A  .  8785 
FX>SNAUCH.  CARL  J    III.  4866 
FULHAM.  ROBERT  O    6132 
FUNDERBURKE.  DENNIS  E  .  3928 
FUNK.  GARY  W  .  7224 
GAGE.  DARYL  W  .  372) 
OAITA.  JOHN  T  .  4713 
OAMMELL.  BRADLEY  R  .  4291 
GANDEE.  LINDA  M  .  5795 
GARANT.  PIERRE  C  .  6iS0 
GARFIELD  G   G  .  7256 
CASKINS.  GERALD  H  .  0192 
CEARHARD.  GLENN  E  .  1402 
GEORGE.  GREGG  L  .  »73 
GLODOSKY.  JOHN  P  .  5955 
GLOVER.  RUSSELL  E  .  1748 
GRACE.  JAMES  D    8369 
ORACZYK    DONALD  A  .  9666 
GRAHAM.  SCOTT  A  .  1721 
GREENWOOD.  PAUL  E  .  10*9 
OUZIK.  DENNIS  M  .  5671 
HABERBOSCH   CURTIS  E  .  9083 
HACKETT.  EDWARD  O  .  2704 
HAGWOOD   DERLE  G  JR  .  7483 
HALL.  NICHOLAS  J  .  09M 
HAMASHIN.  LLOYD  J   JR  .  7581 
HAMILTON.  CHARLES  M  .  1336 
HAMMOND.  JAMES  W   111.8805 
HAMMOND.  RANDALL  W  .  5038 
HANSCOM.  STEVEN  M  .  5833 
HARMS.  THOMAS  G  .  3381 
HARRIS.  STEPHEN  O  .  2890 
HARVEY   JOHN  J   JR  .  9139 
HAWLEY   JEFFREY  W  .  2153 
HELLIORATH.  MICHAEL  A  .  0880 
HENDRY   ROBERT  1.  ,6687 
HENKLE.  STEVEN  H  .<09e9 
HEYWOOD.  STEPHEN  K  .  1448 
HODGES.  ADELE  E  .  1863 
HOFFMAN.  EVERETT  S  ,  2481 
HOLTER.  ROBERT  D  JR  .  4527 
HOM.  DONALD  D  .  96(3 
HOUSER.  BRUCE  M     nr72 
HOUSTON.  GORDON  N  .  4645 
HUGHES   ROBERT  E  .  2237 
HULBERT    BRIAN  E  .  7948 
LNGERSOLL.  ALVAH  E   III.  5414 
JACKSON.  KEVIN  A  .  8393 
JACKSON.  KURT  M  .  9822 
JACKSON.  MICHAEL  E  .  )8M 
JACKSON.  TIMOTHY  J  .  5378 
JAMMAL.  OSAMAH  A  .  9227 
JANZEN.  LESLIE  N  .  4W0 
JESSON.  WILLIAM  S  .  1681 
JONAS   TIMOTHY  P  .  7433 
JOYCE.  FRANIC  P    III   7873 
KANE.  JOHN  J    111  9494 
KASSELMANN.  JAMES  R  .  4467 
KATZ   JONATHAN  L  .  M13 
KELLY.  DAVID.  2478 
KELLY.  JOHN  F  .  1148 
KENNEDY.  JOHN  C  .  4899 
KENNEDY.  MICHAEL  R.  4572 
KERCHNER.  SCOTT  E  .  5273 
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KERNS.  ROBIN  W  .  1800 
KINDER.  RALPH  E  .  9509 
KING.  PHIUPH  .8649 
KOENIG.  JOHN  A     9729 
KOLKMEYER   ANTHONY  E  .  3770 
LAND   DENNIS  R     3641 
LANDRUM    BRUCE  D  ,  7419 
LANG.  WILLIAM  S  .  8296 
LANHAM.  ROBERT  W  .  9627 
LEACH.  RAYMOND  J  .  9937 
LEARD.  THOMAS  E  .  8314 
LINGAR.  JAMES  D  .  9657 
LISSNER.  KENNETH  X  .  9172 
LONG.  LAWRENCE  J   JR  .  0271 
LUECK.  MICHAEL  E  .  0303 
MACK.  DANIEL  W  .  9786 
MALONEY    MARK  M  .  4573 
MANUEL.  STEVE  G  .  0949 
MANZANO.  EDWIN  B  .  6046 
MATTHEWS.  DAVID  H  .  9923 
MCARTHUR.  DORMAN  O  .  6575 
MCCALLISTER.  JOYCE  L  .  5048 
MCCARTHY.  LAURA  J  .  9786 
MCCARTY   JOHN  R  .  5579 
MCCOYD.  KEVIN  P  .  0029 
MCCUSKER.  MICHAEL  J  .  1682 
MCDANIEL.  EDWARD  R  .  6938 
MCERLEAN.  MICHAEL  W  .  2536 
MCGOVERN.  ROBERT  D  .  1312 
MCGRANE.  STEPHEN  J  .  8687 
MCKENNEY.  LARRY  B  .  5045 
MCKENZIE.  ROBERT  H   III.  4318 
MELTON.  WILLIAM  G  .  0638 
MERRITT    DALLAS  III.  3153 
MESSER.  RICK  J     4768 
MILLER.  MARK  A  .  0323 
MILLER.  TIMOTHY  L  .  8901 
MINARIK.  STEVEN  A  .  4874 
MITCHELL.  DAVID  L  .  4491 
MITCHELL.  JOHN  E   JR  .  1431 
MOCK.  FREDERICK  C  .  6815 
MOLITOR.  MARK  L  .  14S9 
MOODY.  BENJAMIN  W  .  0251 
MORRISON.  ARCHIBALD  VI.  2145 
MORTON.  ULYSSES  L  JR  .  9S06 
MULLIGAN.  MICHAEL  J  .  5365 
MULLINS.  KELLY  B  .  2612 
NAYLOR.  MICHAEL  G  .  6895 
NEL.SON.  ANDREW  H  .  0750 
NELSON.  EDWARD  J  .  9850 
NICHOLSON.  WILLIAM  F    S319 
NOONAN.  PATRICK  D  .  7625 
OGERSHOK.  JAMES  A  .  4338 
OLDLAND.  HARRV  G    III.  4417 
OLEARY.  PAULJ   JR.  9922 
OLSON.  ALLEN  S  .  8614 
OSTERMAN.  JOSEPH  L  .  6835 
OWEN.  MICHAEL  L  .  6533 
PARKER.  CARL  T     6379 
PARRAN.  JAMES  V  .  0146 
PATCH    PHn.IPP  M  .  7876 
PEARSON   BARRY  D  .  3656 
PETERS  CALVIN  D  .  7145 
PIERSON.  MICHAEL  T    0949 
PINTO.  MARK  E  .  9685 
POLIZZI.  SANTO.  3639 
POPE.  DANIEL  D     1410 
POTWIN.  ALBERT  F  .  9807 
PROUDPOOT  CHRISTOPHER  N  .  4918 
QUAGGE.  TIMOTHY  E  .  0520 
RAHM   JOHN  T  .  0267 
RASCHTSCHENIA.  LARRY  S     4872 
REYNOLDS   SHAUGNESSY  A  .  9687 
RICE.  ROBERT  D  .  0370 
RICE.  ROBERT  K  .  0902 
RISHEL.  ERIC  C  .  0962 
RISO   BRIAN  J  .  6428 
RPTZDORP.  SHIRLEY  M  .  6894 
ROBERTS.  DONALD  F  .  9021 
ROBINSON.  DAVID  M  .  8249 
RODEBAUCM.  RITCHIE  L    7348 
RODENBECK   NEIL  H  .  9615 
ROLAF    ERIC  L.  1392 
ROLLINGER.  MARTIN  O  .  4080 
RUFF.  STACEY  A  .  2929 
SALINAS.  PHILIP  L  .  6823 
SAMPLES.  DAVID  W  .  6711 
SAMPSON.  DONALD  W  .  7017 
SANNY.  JAMES  T   SR  .  0374 
SAN.SONE.  RODMAN  D  .  8273 
SANTACROCE.  MICHAEL  A  .  4021 
SANTIPORT.  RODNEY.  3S6S 
SANTIFORT.  .SABRINA  S  .  2234 
SATTERFIELD.  JEFFERY  A  .  6320 
SATTERFIELD.  ROBERT  C  .  3527 
SCHNEIDER.  HENRY  J   JR  .  42S2 
SEATON.  JAMES  B   III.  3169 
SEGARRA.  ERIC  L     8462 
SEMPF.  MARKC  .  9913 
SHEHAN.  JOE  M     7895 
SHUE.  JEFFREY  P  .  14*9 
SHULTIS.  BRADLEY  N  .  3399 
SIMONEAU.  PAUL  D  .  7097 
SIMPSON.  STEVEN  S  .  2385 
SIZEMORE   GREGORY  K  .  0209 
SKOPOWSKI.  PAUL  F  .  8541 
SMITH.  DAVID  A  .  5097 
SMITH.  EDWARD  J  .  9868 
SMITH.  PHILIP  E  .  5107 
SNOW.  JOHN  E  .  1493 
SPARTONOS.  MICHAEL  A  .  3604 
SPASOJEVICH.  DAVID  L  .  6530 
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SPIDAL.  DENNIS  A  .  7046 

SPRUILL.  GARY  M  .  1581 

STARKEY    FRED  O  JR  .  8576 

STEPHENS.  MICHAEL  K  .  6248 

STICKEL.  RICHARD  C  .  5452 

STRAIGHT.  BOBBY  G  .  3512 

STUMP.  CATHERINE  M  .  0013 

STUMP.  JOHN  P    III.  9411 

STURDEVANT.  GREGG  A  .  8614 

SYKES.  DAVID  L  .  7119 

TABAK.  JAMES  J     1847 

TATE.  WILLIAM  S  .  6683 

THIEN.  ROBERT  S  .  6483 

TISSUE.  PHILLIP  C  .  8519 

TOON.  DAVID  L  .  8711 

URIBE.  GILBERT  A  .  3270 

VANDENBERCHE.  RAYMOND  J    JR  .  5609 

VANHOUTEN.  JOHN  8  .  2480 

VAZQUEZ.  JOSE  F  .  6995 

VEITEL.  MARTY  S  .  6173 

VINCZE.  LESLIE  S  .  9447 

VINDICH.  DAVID  A  .  2171 

WARKER.  PETER  M  .  0109 

WARREN.  GARY  E  .  4841 

WASSINK.  JOHN  R  .  66S3 

WAUGH.  MAX  J  .5624 

WAYMAN.  RONALD  B  .  5813 

WEBER.  LAWRENCE  K   III.  1856 

WEBSTER.  JAMES  R  .  5672 

WEST.  ROBERT  S  .  8816 

WESTERBECK.  MARK  A  .  9747 

WETZELBERGER.  WILLIAM  E  .  3291 

WHrrWORTH.  LLOYD  R  .  2186 

WILLIAMSON    MARC  A  .  5573 

WOLTMAN.  CLYDE  M     8968 

WOOD.  NOEL  S  .  2951 

WORSLEY.  ROGER  J  .  5393 

YELDER.  CHRISTOPHER  E..  1496 

ZAUTCKE.  DONALD  W  .  6991 

ZELNIS.  CHARLES  R  ,  8285 

ZIEGENFUS8.  PAUL  C  JR  .  1853 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  RE- 
SERVE OF  THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PERMANENT  PROMOTION 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  CAPTAIN  IN  THE  LINE.  IN  THE  COM- 
PETITIVE CATEGORY  AS  INDICATED.  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 5912: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 


To  be  captain 


ABELES.  JOHN  CHRISTIAN 
ALBRACT.  RANDAL 

THEODORE 
ALDER   EDGAR  ANDREW 
ALDRICH.  DAVID  OLIVER 
ALLISON.  CHRISTOPHER 

DUANE 
BAST.  MICHAEL  K 
BENNET.  KEARNEY 

DOUGLAS 
BENNET.  VAUGHN 
BENSON.  LARRY  JOE 
BITTMAN.  WILLIAM 

CHARLES 
BLACKWOOD.  HUGO 

GRANGER 
BLOUGH.  ALLEN 

RANDOLPH 
BRANUM.  JAMES  DAVID 
BRODERICK.  THOMAS 

EDWARD 
BROWN.  DEAN  ROBERT 
CABELKA.  TIMMY  DEAN 
CALISE.  KENNETH  JOHN 
CARELLO.  LARRY  DONALD 
CAREY.  SANDRA  H 
CHAMPION.  EDWARD 

LARUE JR 
CHARLES.  JAMES 

LAWRENCE 
CHRISTMAN.  LINDA 

CHERYL 
CHRISTMAN.  PATRICK  LEE 
CLARK.  JAMES  ROBERT  JR 
CLARK.  ROBERT  MARTIN 
CLAUSEN. STEPHEN 

RADCLIFF 
COCHRAN.  MICHAEL  JAMES 
COCKRELL.  KENNETH  DALE 
CORDES.  BRUCE  ALLEN 
CORY.  JOHN  ALAN 
COSGROVE.  RONALD 

PATRICK 
COTTON.  JOHN  GOULD 
CREWS.  THOMAS  BOULDIN 

JR 
DEAN.  KENNETH  EUGENE 
DEPEDER.  ANDREW 

ANOELO 
DOUGLAS.  BARRY  COLE 
EDVARDSEN.  JOHN  JOSEPH 
EPPERSON.  ROBERT  MARK 
ERBELE.  DOUGLAS  JAMES 
EVANS.  JOHN  JAMES 
FAUST.  WILLIAM 

ALEXANDER 
FERGUSON.  ROBERT 
KORBEL 


FITZGERALD.  PAUL 

VINCENT  III 
FOSKETT.  ARTHUR  KEVIN 
FOX.  TALLY  BERNARD 
FURSMAN.  BERYL  DENISE 
GIESSING.  GEORGE  CONRAD 

III 
GOOD.  BEVERLY  FRANCES 
GOREHAM.  LEONARD 

ALBERT 
GRINSPOON.  ALAN 

MARSHALL 
GUNDERSON.  EDWARD 

CHARLES 
HALLAM.  STEPHEN 

CULLITON 
HAMMETT.  CHARLES 

WILLOUGHBY 
HANLEY.  JOHN  THOMAS  JR 
HANSEN.  ALLEN  ROSS 
HARRISON.  ROBERT  WA^'NE 
HELMER.  DALE  PAUL 
HENDRICKSON.  PAUL 

BRIAN 
HINES.  JOHN  ROBERT  JR 
HOPKINS  DONALD  DAVID 
HUEGERICH.  THOMAS  PAUL 
HULBERT.  DAVID  JOSEPH 
HULTBERC.  RANDY 

STEWART 
HUNTER.  RONALD  EUGENE 
HLITCHINSON.  JONATHAN 

CLAY 
JANES.  CHARLES  ENOS 
JOHNSON.  NICHOLAS 

RONALD 
JOHNSTON.  MARY  ANN 
KALAFAT.  MAX  EUGENE 
KELLEY.  MICHAEL  DAVID 
KELLOG.  STEVEN  CURTIS 
KENNEDY.  WILLIAM 

ALOYSIUS  JR 
KING.  LARRY  ARLIN 
KOCH   MARK  RANDOLPH 
KOHRING.  MARK  WILLIAM 
KOWALCZYKBECKWORTH. 

JOAN  ANN 
KURZ.  WILLIAM 

CHRISTOPHER 
LANDERS.  GREGORY 

PATRICK 
L^E.  WILLIAM  EUGENE 
LEECH.  JAMES  NATHAN 
LEONARD,  WILLIAM 

AUGUSTINE  J 
LUNDY.  ALLEN  FRANCIS 
MACKLIN.  ROBIN  MYLES 


MARCUSSEN.  WILLIAM 

JAMES 
MASSION.  DENNIS  DANIEL 
MCCARTHY.  JOSEPH  BRUCE 
MCCAUSLIN.  KEVIN  R 
MCCLESKEY.  KEVIN  BRIAN 
MCCOLLUM.  JOHN  WILLIAM 
MCGALLLARD.  BRUCE 

EDWARD 
MCHENRY.  JOHN  STEWARD 
MCINTOSH.  JOHN 

ALEXANDER  III 
MCVEY.  BARRY  STEVEN 
MERCKER.  RAYMOND 

FRANCIS 
MEYER.  LELIA  MICHELE 
MILLER.  ALBERT 
MILLER.  BURT  EDWARD 
MOORE.  WILLIAM  THOMAS 

III 
MORAN   RICHARD 
MORGAN.  WILLIAM 

RANDALL 
MULLANEY.  MICHAEL  JOHN 
MURPHY.  JAMES  JOSEPH 

III 
MUSSELMAN.  ROBERT 

PHILLIP  JR 
NANCARROW.  CLIFFORD 

ALLAN  , 

NOLAN.  ROGER  THOM4S 
NORTH.  ROBERT      ^  - 

HUDDLESTON 
OSLUND.  JOELLEN  DRAG 
OSWALD.  STEPHEN  SCOT 
PACE.  ANNETE 
PACHE.  EUGENE  PAUL 
PATTERSON.  ROBERT  FOX 
PECHONIS.  JOHN  SAMUEL 
PENGUE.  MARCY  LOUIS  JR 
PFRIMMER.  JOHN  GRAY 
PILLI.  JOHN  FRANK  JR 
POPPY.  STEVEN  CHARLES 
PORTER.  ALAN  EMMIT 
PRICE.  GENE  HILL 
PUHRMANN.  DALE  LORENZ 
REGAN.  SUSAN  KATHERINE 
REIN.  DOUGLAS  JOSEPH 
RICHARDON.  RALPH 

BLAINE 
RIVERA.  ROBERT 
RODJOM.  THOMAS  JOSEPH 
ROGERS.  JOSEPH  EDWARD 
RUSH.  DOUGLAS  KEVIN 
SANDERS.  MAX  FRANKLIN 
SCOTT.  THOMAS  EARLE 
SCUDDER.  RONALD  LEE 


SHAFFER.  NEAL  Vi 
SHAW.  NED  OSBON 
SHELTON.  MICHAEL  CHASE 
SHERMAN.  CHRISTOPHER 

MARK 
SMITH.  ROBERT  DORSEY  JR 
SNEDEN.  KATHLEEN 

MARLAN 
SPRIGGS.  DAVID  ARTHUR 
STAIGER.  JOHN  AXTON  JR 
STEIN   WILLIAM  BLANE 
STEPHESON.  ROBERT 

ALEXANDER 
STICINSKI.  DON  LEO 
STRASSHEIM.  THOMAS 

JOHN 
TANDBERG.  SHARON 

PRESTHUS 
TAYLOR.  TIMOTHY  MARTIN 
TE.SORIERO.  THOMAS 

JOSEPH 
THOMPSON.  ELSA  BRANCH 
TIMMERMAN.  CLAUDE 

EVANS.  JR 
TODD.  MURRAY  REDMON 
VANHORN.  ROBERT 

GORDON 
VOSILUS.  DIANE 

CARACASIS 
WALKKY.  KENNETH  JAMES 

wALKwrrz.  JON  Jeffrey 

WALTERS   DANIEL  ROBERT 
WARFORD.  WALTON 

ROBERT.  JR 
WATT.  GEORGE  PHILIP.  JR 
WENZE.  GLORIA  TRANSITS 
WEST.  RAY  FERRIS.  JR 
WHITELATCH.  CRISTA 

CLAAR 
WILCOX.  ARTHUR 

MANIGAULT.  JR 
WILKINSON.  GERALD 

EDWARD 
WILLIAMSON   LARRY 

ARTHUR 
WILSON.  STEVEN  DALE 
tt-RIGHT.  ROOSEVELT 

RUBEN.  JR 
YOUNG.  FRANCIS 
YPERMAN.  BERNARD 

GEORGE 
ZANDER.  ANDREW  THOMAS 
ZANDER.  WARREN  EDWIN 
ZIMET.  MICHAEL  IRVIN 
ZMUDA.  RAYMOND 

A.NTHONY.  JR 


UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS  (TAR) 

To  be  captain 


AUTEN.  DONALD  EDWARD 
POURSHA.  SAMMY  LEE 
GREETIS.  GREGORY  JOHN 
JOHNSON.  KENNETH  A 
KAUFMAN.  GREGORY 

DOUGLAS 
KIRWAN.  JOHN  R 
LEWELLING.  DALE 

ALEXANDER 


LUCAS.  BRYAN  DORAN 
NORTON.  HOWARD 

CHRISTOPHER 
OSTROWSKI.  GREGORY  R. 
RHODENBAUGH.  RAPH 

MARK 
SMITH.  ROY  MICHAEL 
WIEC.A.ND.  ROY  ALBERT 


ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


ARMENIA.  MICHAEL  PETER 
BAUMAN.  WILLIAM  EUGENE 
BENEVIDES.  FRANCIS  LEO 

P 
BEUKEMA.  PAUL 
DEGRASSIE.  JOHN  SIDNEY 
DICK.  REAY  STEWART.  JR 
DIETER.  KENNETH  ALBERT 
ENGLER.  ROYCE  ALAN 
GREENLEES.  JAMES  NIXON 
HESS.  WILLIAM  CURTIS 
JOHNSON.  JOHNNY  WAYNE 
JOUANNET.  PETER 

RICHARD 


KEENAN.  JOHN  JOSEPH.  JR 
KING.  WILLIAM  BRUCE 
MANNING.  ROBERT 

WARREN 
MARTSOLF.  STEVEN 

WESLEY 
SCHERF.  PAUL  HENRY.  JR 
SHEBALIN.  PAUL 

VALENTINE 
TURISCO.  THOMAS  FRANK 
WAKEFIELD.  ROBERT  D 
WEBB.  JOHN  OLIVER.  JR 


AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(ENGINEERING! 

To  be  captain 


MCMAHAN.  MICHAEL  ROY 
MINNICH.  JOHN  HOLLOWAY. 

Ill 
MCKJRE.  ROBERT  CHARLES 
ROSS.  JOHN  CLYDE 
SODERBERG.  ERIC  JARVIS 


SOMERS.  JAMES  WILPORO 
STEVENS.  RONALD 

WALTER 
STRATTON.  RAYMOND 

WAYNE 


AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(MAINTENANCE) 

To  be  captain 


FITZHUGH,  JOHN  EDWIN.  II 
MALONE.  LAURENCE 
JAMES 


PRYOR.  HERSHEL  WILSON. 

JR 
SCHACHTER.  FRANK 


'\ 
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AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(MAINTENANCE)  (TAR) 

To  be  captain 

BARNBTT.  BBEN  E. 
SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (MERCHANT  MARINE) 

To  be  captain 


BAJOWSKI.  FRANCIS 
KENNKTH.  JR 


DBHLER.  MICHAEL  W 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (CRYPTOLOGY) 


To  be  captain 


COOK.  MICHAEL  JOHN 
DICKIE.  JOHN  NEVIN 


SIEOEL.  SAMUEL  LEE 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (INTELUOENCE) 

To  be  captain 


ALrORTISH.  ANTHONY 

CARPRI 
ASHCRAFT   LEE 
AUSTIN.  KENNETH 

BURDETTE.  JR 
BIEHLER.  ARTHUR 

FRANCIS.  JR 
BRINKMAN.  DANIEL  JOHN     • 
BROWN.  OORimN  LAVELLE. 

JR 
BURKS   EDWARD  LEE 
CHEN    FRANCIS 
(niERNOFF   ALBERT 

RICrHARD 
COX   DAVID  LAWRENCE 
DAZ  LINO.  CHARLES.  II 
DOUOHBRTY   WILLIAM 

FRANCIS 
DOUGLAS.  JOHN  PAUL 
DUNN,  PETER  HAINES 
DYER.  DWICHT  DEWEY 
ELLIOTT.  EARL  CARTER 
rOOGIN.  JAMES 

HENDERSON 
OANNE.  PATRICK  ROLAND 
OASTGEB   DAVID  CHARLES 
CRIFPINO.  CAROLYN  KAY 

T 
OUGISBBRO.  MARK  ROBERT 
CUNDERSON.  HALVOR 

PETER 
HALBIG.  MICHAEL  CARLOS 
HANNA.  ALVIN  TERRY   JR 
HARMAN.  JOHN  DAVID 
HONAN   MICHAEL  PATRICK 
HUDDLESTON.  COLIN 

CAMPBELL 
JOHNSON.  VICTORIA  RAE 
KING.  KIM  ALVA 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (INTELUOENCE)  (TAR) 

To  be  captain 

BROOKS.  STANLEY 
PRESTON 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (PUBLIC  AFFAIRS) 

To  be  captam 


KIRBY  THOMAS  MICHAEL 
LANCASTER.  JOEL  RAY 
LAYMAN.  JAMES  HAROLD. 

JR 
LIARDON   OARRELL  LEE 
LUSSIER.  NORMAND 

VICENT 
MALLOY.  DENNIS  EDWIN 
MCMASTER.  MARLA  JILL 
MCPHERSON   VICTOR 

HOLIDAY 
MILLER    ROBERT 

ARRINGTON 
MITANI    MICHAEL  KIYOSHI 
MORRIS.  JOHN  JOSEPH 
NAYLOR.  WILLIAM  MARK 
PARE.  JOHN  ALFRED 
PARHAM.  LOUIS 
PAUL.  DAVID  LOREN 
POWER  TIMOTHY 

HENDERSON 
ROLLANDI.  VICTOR 

LAWRENCE 
SELIG.  CHARLES  DENNIS 
SOURBEER.  GEOFFREY 

SCOTT 
SUTTON.  TERENCE 

MORRISON 
TURNER.  JAMES 

LAWRENCE 
VERDEL.  THOMAS  HEARNE 

III 
WALAITIS.  WILLIAM  RALPH 
WEBSTER.  BOBBY  RONALD 
WILSON    DONALD  HAL 
WRIGHT  CATHERINE 

SCHOONMAKE 
YATES.  WILLIAM  ELUSON 


HATFIELD.  TERRY 
MICHAEL 


WILLIAMS.  DENNIS 
STANLEY 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  I(X;EANOGRAPHYi 

To  be  captain 

DAUGHENBAUCH.  JOHN 
STEWART 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  (X>MMANDERS  OF  THE  Rt 
SERVE  OF  THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PERMANENT  PROMOTION 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  CAPTAIN  IN  THE  STAFF  CORPS.  IN  THE 
COMPETTTTVE  CATEGORY  AS  INDICATED  PURSUANT  TO 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  M12 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


ARLINCHAUS.  FRANK 

HENRY 
AUSTIN    DAVID  ANTHONY 
BAILEY   RONALD  OAKLEY 
BAKER.  JOHN  A 
BARBER.  FRANCIS 

AUGUSTINE 
BARVICK.  EDWARD  JAMES 
BOYDEN   FREDRIC  MARTIN 
BRANCATO.  DONALD 

HAYWOOD 
BRIGHT  JOHN  RAY 
CARTAGENA.  MIGUEL  A 
CASSIDY.  SCOTT 
CASTLE.  CHARLES  A 
CATCHINOS.  TIMOTHY 

TITUS 
CIANFLONE.  ALEXANDER 
COFFMAN,  RALPH  BAILEY 
COUNIHAN.  COLLEEN  M 


DAVIS.  ERNEST  JAMES.  JR 
DOMINO  TERRY  GAYLE 
DONOVAN,  JOHN  P 
DRUM    EDWARD  ALLEN 
EHRLICH,  EDWARD 

NORMAN 
ELLEDOE,  ELLIOTT 

FREDERICK 
ELLIS,  VIVIAN  ELIZABETH 
ENRIOHT  JAMES  ROBERT 
FAGAN    STEVEN  JOSEPH 
FEERICK   JOHN  PAUL 
FISHER   WINFIELD  STITT 
FORT   RICHARD  A 
GARDNER.  CHARLES 

RAYMOND 
GARRISON.  JOHN  MCHENRY 
GIEDRAITIS.  JOHN 

BENJAMIN 
GRIFFIN.  LARRY  PAUL 


GRUNERT.  GEORGE 

MCCLOY 
HARKNESS.  CHARLES  L 
HARRIS,  CURTIS  NORMAN 
HIGCS.  WILLIAM  THOMAS 
HOLMAN,  WILLIAM 

ADDISON 
HOSKINS,  IFFAT  ABBASI 
HYINK,  WENDELL  J 
JONES   LYNWOOD 

ALEXANDER 
KENT,  HAROLD  L 
KING   JOHN  WESLEY 
KUMAR,  VA8ANTHA  A  R 
LARSON,  CHARLES  ADRIAN 
LEECH,  RICHARD  C 
LUCAS   RICHARD  CHARLES 
MALETZ   FRANK  W 
MCCARREN    PETER 
MEDINARUIZ,  ARTURO 
MILLER,  WILLIAM 

FARRINO 
MURRAY,  DAVID  W 
NIXON,  DANIEL  WALKER 


NOACK,  NELLEEN  0 
NUAR,  FRANK  LABIB 
OLDEN,  KEVIN  WILLIAM 
PAPADIMOS,  THOMAS  JOHN 
PARKS,  DAVID  PAUL,  JR 
PITROWSKI  WILLIAM  C 
PUDHORODSKY,  GREG 

STEPH 
SAMESHIMA  STEVEN  SAIGE 
SCHMITT,  JAMES  KENNETH 
SINGZON  JAIME  MERIDA 
SMICK,  LARRY  BRENNE 
SMITH   CARL  VERNON 
SMYTH.  LAWRENCE  T.JR 
STOVER.  JAMES  FRED 
TESAR.  CHARLES  B 
THOMAN  MARK  EDWARD 
WALKER.  MICHAEL  L 
WATTS.  DAVID  R 
WILCOX.  JOHN 

RICHARDSON 
ZALESKI.  HENRY  IGNATIUS 
ZEMNICKAS.  WILLIAM  VINC 
ZUCKER.  KARL  ALBERT 


DENTAL  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


BENTLEY   GEOFFREY  D 
BURJETKA,  MtRA  GBOROE 
CRINE,  JAMES  DAVID,  II 
DEMAGOIO,  BERNARD 

ROBERT 
FETTER,  KENNnH  A 
GOLDSTEIN,  JOEL  C 
HORTON,  EDWARD  C  ,  JR 
IRONS.  ROY  L 
KADBSH.  JEFFKRY  B 
KASKE.  HERBERT  M 
KRAJC.  JOSEPH  P 
KRAUSE.  KERRY  JACK 


LIBBY.  LEWIS  S.  Ill 
MAPES.  WILLIAM  MICHAEL 
MAYER  JOSEPH  PAUL.  JR 
POPE    BRLCE  MICHAEL 
REIDY    EDWARD  T  .  Ill 
ROMARY   DENNIS  COLLINS 
RUNDBAKEN,  R(X3ER  P 
SAVORD,  ERVIN  GEORGE, 

JR 
TRAMMELL,  CALVIN  D 
WOLANIN,  ALFRED  J  ,  JR 
ZILLNER,  ROBERT  JAMES 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


SCHUH,  MARLIN  DARWIN 
STAHL,  ARCHIE  ALAN 
STRUNK,  HAROLD 
KENNETH 


BAILEY,  LARRY  W 
BENNETT,  JAMES  DOUGLAS 
BERGNER   JAMES  STEPHEN 
LIDDELL,  SCOTT  KENT 
MARTINEZ,  GILBERT 
HERRE 

JUDGE  ADVCXATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


CARLETTI   JAMES  SILVIO 
CRABTREE   DANIEL  B 
FLYNN,  PATRICK  JEROME 
GAY,  MICHAEL  HUBERT 
GROAT,  JOHN  SINCLAIR   JR 
JANIGIAN    BRUCE  J 
KASPER   ROBERT  J 
MORGAN    JAMES 
FREDERICK 


NIE8EN,  JEFFREY  SCOTT 
PETERSON,  JAMES  RALPH 
SMITH,  KERSCHIEL  DINIVA 
STEMPLEWICZ,  JOHN 

THOMA 
SUNDGREN,  HELEN 

HOWELL 
WHITE,  ROBERT  D 


NURSE  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


BALACKI   MARGARET 

FOOTE 
KARSTETTER,  SARA 

LOUISE 
KELLEY    KATHLEEN 
LARSON,  MARTHA  LOUISE 
LATHAM,  JOSEPH  FLOYD 
MORRIS   ELIZABETH 

MCCLO 


PATE,  MARY  ELLEN 

MCHALE 
PATFERSON   CATHERINE 

AN 
POLAK,  BARBARA  STEEL 
SLAVONIC,  MARTHA  JEAN 
WILLIS,  ODETTE  PATRICIA 


SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  capitain 


BAUMAN,  DANIEL  JOSEPH, 

JR 
BECKER,  CARL  P 
BELL,  EUGENE  FREDERICK 
CAPTOR,  RICHARD  ALLEN 
CHAMBERLAIN   WILLIAM 

JOSEPH 
EBERT,  CHRISTOPHER 

JOHN 
FURST,  BARBARA  SCOTT 
GABEL  GLENN  PAUL 
LEVINE,  HENRY  PAUL 


MURRAY,  ALEXANDER 

HOMER 
ORTEGA,  PETE  RUBEN 
PATE,  RONALD  MILSTON 
POTTER   MICHAEL  CURRIE 
PRESTON    VERNON  LEROY 
RIOHI,  MICHAEL  LOUIS 
STORCH  THOMAS  MICHAEL 
THORPE   JOHN  ROSS 
TOM   LYLE  KIM  UNO 
WILLIAMS,  CHARLES 

ARTHUR 


SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICERS  (TAR) 

To  be  captain 

HENSLEY,  JOHN  W 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


COOK,  JAMES  L 

ROSS.  RALPH  MCKINELY 


STONER.  GARY  WAYNE 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  t>e  captain 


AMES,  THOMAS  CLARK 
BUBHEY   RANDALL 
KENNETH 


HILLMAN,  BENJAMIN 

FRANKLIN,  1 
JOHNSON,  RONALD 

NORMAN 


KIRSCH,  ARNOLD 
MCOARRAH   JAMES 

MITCHELL 
PRATHER  ROYACB 

HOUSTON 


October  19,  1993 

RODRIGUEZ  JAMES 

THOMAS 
SYLVERSON.  WILLIAM 

ALFRED 


IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDERS 
OF  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY  FOR  PERMANENT 
PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
LINE.  IN  THE  COMPETITIVE  CATEGORY  AS  INDICATED, 
PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STAE3  CODE.  SECTION  5912 
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UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 
To  be  commander 


ABATE,  RONALD  DAVID 
ADAMS,  CHARLES  DAVID, 

JR  , 
ALLE8.  JAMES  RKmARD 
ANDERSON.  RAYMOND 

VINCENT,  JR 
ANDREWS.  DOUGLAS 

MARTIN 
ARCHDEACON.  FRANCIS 

JOSEPH 
ARD,  JEFFREY  ALLEN 
ARRINGTON,  RANDALL 

STEVEN 
ATKINS,  JIMMY  EUGENE 
AVERY    KENNETH  LARUE 
BAETZEL    KAREN  L 
BALINT    MICHAEL  KEVIN 
BARAN    GREGORY  W 
BARNHART,  DEBORAH 

EDWARDS 
BEARSS,  DANIEL  V 
BEAUCHAMP,  MICHAEL 

JORDAN 
BEILKE,  ROBERT  LEO 
BENNETT  GEORGE 

BERKLEY 
BENNETT,  JOAN  CAROL 
BENNETT   ROBERT 

.MICHAEL 
BENTLAGE,  ROGER  ERIC 
BERG    PAUL  D 
BIGLEY,  MICHAEL  JOSEPH 
BOONE,  TIMOTHY  R 
BOSOWSKI,  STEPHEN  NMN 
BOWDEN,  RONALD  ERNEST 
BOZDECHVEATER,  PAULINE 

MARIE 
BRIGANTI,  DOUGLAS 

HENRY 
BRISTOW,  WILLIAM 

KREINER 
BROWN,  DAVID  LYNN 
BRUNSKILL,  MICHAEL 
^ROSS 

BUEL,  TOBY  JON 
BURGESS   MARY 

ELIZABETH 
BURNS    JAMES  WILLIAM 
BI^RT  TEHRILE  LEE 
BURTNER,  KEITH  EDWARD 
BUTLER,  CAREY  RANDALL 
CALDER,  ALEXANDER 

WALCOTT 
CALLAWAY,  ROBERT 

KENDALL 
CANNAN,  DANIEL  E 
CAPPS,  LYNNE  WELLS 
CAPPS   WARREN  LOUIS 
CAPRIO,  FRANK  M 
CARPENTER,  STANLEY 

DEAN 
CARRIER,  PETER  L 
CARROLL.  COLIN  JOSEPH 
CARROLL,  ROBERT  NMN  JR 
CHABAL,  MATTHEW 
CHISOLM,  WALTON 

BUCKLEY 
CLARDY   GEORGE 

LEIGHTON 
CLEMONS,  WILLIAM 

LAWRENCE 
COFFEY.  JOHN  TIMOTHY 
COHN.  MICHAEL  D 
COLES.  DAVID  L 
COLMAN.  PAUL  TILDEN 
CONKEY.  DENIS  RAY 
CONRAD.  DONALD  CHARLES 
COOPER.  GREGORY  JOHN 
COOPER.  RICHARD 

BENJAMIN 
COSTEN.  LAUREL  MARIE 
COX.  DANIEL  LEE 
CROSS.  BRUCE  JAMES 
DAHL  SCOT  ALAN 
DALTON    STEVEN  EARL 
DAVIDOSKI.  MARK 

WILLIAM 
DAWSON.  CHARLES  F 
DECOSTA    DANIEL  LEE 
DEDRICKSON.  CHARLES  R 
DEMPSEY.  WILLIAM  C    JR 
DEPPE.  JILL  NOREEN 
DESRUISSEAUX.  GEORGE 
UONEL 


DICKUP.  WILLIAM  A 
DITZLER.  DAVID  PATRICK 
DKON.  ELLA  JEAN 
DOULONG.  DAVID  HUFF 
DRAKELEY   GEORGE 

MORRIS.  Ill 
DRESWICK.  JOHN  ANTHONY 
DRYDEN.  DOUGLAS  KRING 
DUNCAN.  LEONARD  W  H 
DUPRE.  NORMAN  BERNARD 
DURHAM.  BRIAN  JAY 
DWYER.  MARK  THOMAS 
DZIECIOLOWSKI   LISA  R 
ECKSTEIN    STEVEN  HARRY 
EDWARDS    MEREDITH 

AUSTIN 
EDWARDS   NORMAN 

MARSHALL 
EDWARDS.  RUTH  CAROLE 
ELDER.  ROBERT  THURSTON 
ELLIOTT.  JOHN  SELDON 
ELLIS   MARK  STEVEN 
ENOLE   DANIEL  T 
ENSZ   RICHARD  CARLYLE 
ERIKSEN    MICHAEL  CLYDE 
ERISMAN.  ALAN  EDWIN 
EVANS.  THOMAS  WAYNE 
FARLEY.  CHARLES 

GRANVILLE 
FARMER.  ALAN  CARL 
FENNIG.  CHRISTOPHER  G. 
FILIAK.  PAUL  PETER 
FILIPPELL.  MICHAEL 

EDMUND 
FILLIPOW.  STEVEN  A 
FINERAN.  PAUL  W 
FINLEY.  MICHAEL  STAED 
FISHER.  HOLLY  JO 
FITZGERALD.  REBECCA 

LOUISE 
FrrZMAURICE.  PATRICK 

JOSE.  JR 
FLORIN.  CRAIG  ARTHUR 
FONTENOT.  PAUL  RICHARD 
FORMAN.  RICHARD  EARL. 

JR 
FOSTER.  DAVID  HEATH 
FRANKLIN.  JEFFREY 

WAYNE 
FRYAUF.  MARK  THOMPSON 
FUOATE.  GLENN  DAVID 
FULLHART.  C5IARLES 

DAVID 
CADZALA.  JACK  NMN 
GAETANO.  GLENN  THOMAS 
GARDNER.  JOHN  EVAN 
GARDNER.  PHILLIP  JOHN 
GELSOMINO.  JOSEPH 

ANTHONY 
GIRDLER   NEAL  NORMAN 
CLOVER.  LANNY  BRUCE 
GLENN.  KEVIN 

CHRISTOPHER 
GOODWIN   FRANCIS  R 
GOSS.  (30RD0N  WESLEY 
GRASMEDER  JON  MARTIN. 

JR 
GREEN.  SCOTT  WILLIAM 
GRIFFIN   RANDY  LLOYD 
GRIMLAND.  DAVID 

BRANSON 
CRISCHY.  MICHAEL 

CHARLES 
GRISHAM.  JIMMY  D 
GWYN   JAMES  R 
HAFER   DALE  VINCENT 
HAGEN    MARK  DAVID 
HALL  THOMAS  DAVID 
HANCOCK    ARTHUR  WAYNE 
HANDROP   RONALD 

STEPHEN 
HARA    KENNETH  JAY 
HARDWICK.  DAVID  LESLIE 
HART.  LEO  HERMAN   III 
HARTMANN.  FRANCIS 

XAVIER  JR 
HARTSHORNE.  STEVENS 

JOSEPH 
HARTZOC   JOHN  R 
HASKELL.  EMERY  LLOYD 
HAVLICK.  RONALD  GEORGE 
HAYES.  RICHARD  ANDREW 
HERBERT.  GEORGE  JON 
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HELBIO.  CHARLOTTE 

MARIE 
HERBIG   JAMES  WILLIAMS 
HERRMANN.  THOMAS 
HESSION.  WILLIAM 

PATRICK 
HIGGINS   MICHAEL  MARTIN 
HILDEBRAND.  GEORGE 

ALLAN.  II 
HIVELY.  KIRK  EUGENE 
HOLLIS.  HOWELL  CENTER 
HONECK.  MARK  W 
HORNE.  RICKY  LEE 
HORTON.  STARR  W 
HUERTH.  ALAN  LEE 
HUFFMAN   PAUL  WILLIAM 
HUNT.  DENNIS  JOHN 
HUSS.  MARVIN  CLINTON 
IKELER.  ALFRED  EVES.  JR 
ISOM.  JAMBS  A 
JARVI,  DENNIS  JOHN 
JENKINS.  JAY  THEODORE 
JOLLIFFE.  JOHN  E 
KAMENSKY.  ROBERT 

JOSEPH 
KANE.  EDWARD  JAMES 
KARY.  EDMUND  GEORGE 
KATCHER,  STEVEN  ARTHUR 
KELLEY.  PBTER  EDWARD 
KELSEY,  DONNA  C 

CREENLEAF 
KENNEDY,  ANNELIESE  L 
KESWKK    CHRISTOPHER  A 
KIEFER,  GEORGE  FRANCIS, 

JR 
KIRCHENHEITER,  BRUCE 

WILLIAM 
KIRK,  MARK  ANDREW 
KIRKLEY,  MARK  LUKE 
KISELICA.  VINCENT  J 
KLOPE,  JOSEPH  CHESTER 

JR 
KNAB,  DAVm  KELLUM 
KOLK,  DAVIDS 
KOMRAUS   DAVID  K 
KOPP,  ROBERT  WILLIAM 
KORCHOWSKY,  GEORGE 

WILLIAM 
KOSACK,  KURT  OVERTON 
KOZICZ,  MARK  S 
KRANZ,  MICHAEL  A 
KRUG    PETER  J 
KRUSE   ROBERT  J 
KUNBERGER   PAUL  E, 
LABUDA,  GARY  L 
LAKIS   ROBERT  A 
LANCER,  MAYBETH 
LARICK,  WILLIAM  ARVEL 
LATHROP,  JONATHAN 

EUGENE 
LAUDER,  JOEL  AARON 
LAVALLEE,  COURTLAND,  R 

JR 
LEAKE   ROBERT 
ELLSWORTH  III 
LEEDS   MARTHA  COLLINS 
LEHMAN,  MARYANN  KOKUS 
LEWIS,  ALAN  O 
LLOYD   ROBBIN  GRAY 
LOGAN,  KENNETH  JOSEPH 
LOWEN,  DANIEL  JARED 
LUKE,  RAMON  EUGENE 
LUTTOEN,  ROBERT  HALL 
LYLES,  KEVIN  SEAN 
MAGUIRE   ELIZABETHANN 

B 
MALONEY,  STEPHEN 

EDWARD 
MANN    MICHAEL  DAVID 
MANSFIELD,  PAULS 
MARBLE,  DAVID  C 
MARKS,  CHARLES 

FREDERIC   JR 
MARTIN,  ROBERT  WARREN 
MARTIN,  WILLIAM  B 
MCALILEY,  JOSEPH 

PEYTON 
MCANANEY,  EDWARD 

GEORGE 
MCAULIFFE,  WARREN 
MCCAIN,  WILLIAM  D 
MCCLOSKEY   SEAN  K 
MCDONOUGH,  TIMOTHY 

RYAN 
MCLAUGHLIN   ROBERT  W 
MCMAHON,  BARRY  JOHN 
MCNAMARA   JOHN  JOSEPH 
MCNAMARA  TERESA 

BERNADETTE 
MCPHILLIPS,  THOMAS 

MORE 
MESSENGER   JAMES 
MES.SER.SCHMIDT.  JOHN  G 
METZOER   ROBERT  L 
MICHEELS   SCOTT  RAMSEY 
MILLER  CHARLES  T 
MILLER.  EUGENE  A 
MILLER.  FORREST  A 
MINTON    REBECCA 

HIGHFIELD 
MITCHELL   ROBERT 
HARRISON 


MORET.  DOUGLAS  HENRY 
MULVANEY.  ROBERT 

MICHAEL 
MURPHY   HARRY  A 
NAKAMURA    DONALD 

FUMID 
NEARY.  GREGORY  DONALD 
NICHOLS.  HERMAN 

ARMOUR 
NOHE.  KATHLEEN  ELAINE 
OARD.  DOUGLAS  WILLIAM 
ODONNELL.  RICHARD  B 
OROURKE  PATRICK 

EDWARD 
OSLOVAR  GEORGE  M 
OSTROM  PAULA  LYNNE 
PASSELL  DONALD  HILLARY 
PAVLICK  MICHAEL  JOSEPH 
PEEBLES  EDWARD  LYNN 
PEPPER  KENNETH  OWEN 
PETERSON  HARRY  EDWIN 
PIFER  KEVIN  JAMES 
PILAND  VALERIE  HINKLE 
PLUMLEE  RICHARD  ALLEN 
POTTER.  ROBERT  ALLEN 

JR 
POWELL  DAVID  ROBERT 
PRATTON  SAMUEL  D 
PROVOW  LESLIE 

ELIZABETH  DOU 
PUGLIESE  PAUL  ANDREW 
RACOOSIN  JOHN  MARK 
RALPH  DOUGLAS  RAY 
RALSTON  DAVID  KNIGHT 
RAMSAY  BRYAN  JOHN 
REARER  THOMAS  C  JR 
REDMOND,  DONALD  DUANE. 

JR 
REED  JAMES  NOEL 
RICE  JOSETTE  LESLIE 
RICE  STEVEN  TERRY 
RICKERT  GARY  STEVEN 
RING  PAUL  DUANE 
RITCHIE  JOSEPH  CARLTON 

JR 
ROBERTSON  LYN  TAYLOR 
ROBLES  MARIO  JR 
RODGERS  PHILIP  L 
ROELANT  JAMES  GREGORY 
ROEMER  EILEEN  JANE 
ROSE  GEORGE  HERMAN 
RUDLOFF  DENNIS  ALLEN 
RUIZ  FERNANDO  A 
RUTH  DOUGLAS  ALAN 
SANFORD  JAMES  CHARLES 
SCHAEFER  THOMAS  R 
SCHELLER  HENRY 

REINHOLD  JR 
SCHEURICH  NORMAN  CLAIR 

JR 
SCHLAGHECK  DAVID 

ROBERT 
SCHLOSS  PHILIP  WILLIAM 
SCHOCK  FEDERICK 

FORREST  IV 
SCHOENBERCER  CLIFFORD 

ARTHU 
RCHROEDER  MARK  ALAN 
SCHUNK  EDWARD  ANTHONY 
SEABERG  RICHARD 
SEFFEL  GARY  ALAN 
SHATYNSKI  MICHAEL 

MARK 
SHEFFIELD  GLENN  A 
SHERMAN  MARK  WILLIAM 
SHERRILL  WILLIAM  DALE 
SHOTSBERGER  PAUL 

GAHLEN 
SIMON  DANNIELLE  NAN 
SIMPSON  DAVID  MYLES 
SMITH  ERIC  MICHAEL 
SMITH  KEVIN  ROEBLING 
SMITH  STEVEN  DALE 
SOBE  CRAIG  MARTIN 
SOLKSHINITZ  STEPHEN 

EDWARD 
SPARKS  NANCY  LYNN 
SPELLISSY  BRAIN  EDWARD 
STAHL  ERIC  SCOTT 
STAPP  CHARLES  PHILLIP 
STEELMAN  MARK 

BRADLEY 
STEPHAN  JOHN  AUDLEY 
STOLL  DARRELL  MARK 
STOLLE  ROBERT  J 
STOUFFER  JILL  WINDLE 
SUMNER  JAMES  GERALD 
SWIENTON  DANIEL  EDWIN 
TATE  WILLIAM  HERBERT 
TEAGUE  MICHAEL  M 
THOMAS  KIRK  FRANCIS 
THOMPSON  WILLIAM 

GREGORY 
TINDALL  KEITH  DAYMOND 
TOMB  KIMBERLY  ANNE 
TOPP  WALTER  STEPHEN 
TOURNAS  ALEXANDER 

WILLIAM 
TRIPODl  JAMES 
TROUTMAN  BRUCE  ALLEN 
TRUDE  CHARLES  REESE 
TRUDELL JERRY 


TUGGLE  WILLIAM  COKE 
TZITZURA  VASLE  THOMAS 
VANDYKEN  ROBERT  DEAN 
VENOHR  BETTY  DARLENE 

WALKER 
VINCI  DONALD  WILLIAM 
VORTHERMS  DANIEL  R, 
VOYTEK  RICHARD  A, 
WAGCENER,  ANNA 

THOMPSON 
WAGNER,  JOHN  ARTHUR 
WALSH,  FRANCES  KAY 
WARD,  BRIAN  DEAN 
WARDROP.  ELLEN  ANN 
WESTHAUS,  RANDALL 

THOMAS 
WESTWOOD,  GEORGE 

EDWARD,  III 
WIL(X)X,  THEODORE 

ARTHUR 


WILLIAMS,  SHARON 

MORRISON 
WILMOTH,  DOUGLAS 

EUGENE 
WILSON,  DAVID  3 
WINTER,  DEBORAH 

KOVACICH 
WISEMAN,  ROBERT 

JEFFERY 
WOLCOTT,  DEBRA 

JANIELLE 
W(X)D,  RANDEL  W 
WOOD,  WINSTON  D  S 
WCWLWAY,  THOMAS 

MARTIN 
WOOMER,  JERRY  JAMES 
WRAY,  ROBERT  O  ,  JR 
WUESTNER,  ROBERT 
YABUT,  BERNARDO 

RAMIREZ 
ZELLER,  BERTRAND  LOUIS 


UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS  (TAR) 

To  be  commander 


BKIOEL.  LARRY  JASON 
BELLANT,  RAYMOND 

EUGENE,  JR 
BICKERTON,  JAMES  ALLEN 
BOLTON,  CLINTON 

STAFFORD  JR 
BRASMER,  TIMOTHY 

MATTHEW 
BRAZIER   DEAN  ANTHONY 
CARLOCK,  M    KRISTINE 
CORTES,  EDGAR  JOHN 
DARLING,  STEVEN 

BRADFORD 
DILUCENTE,  DENNIS  JAMES 
DOVE,  LARRY  EUGENE 
DUCKWORTH,  FREDERICK 

BRADLEY 
DUVALL,  GILLIAM  ELROY 
EAGEN,  MICHAEL  MARTIN 
FARRELL,  CHARLES 

AMBROSE 
FERGUSON,  MICHAEL 

PATRICK 
FITZGEREL,  BETSY  A 
HACKETT,  PETER  MARK 
HANSON,  WILLIAM  DAVID 
HORLBECK,  JOHN  W 
HORSMAN,  DOUGLAS 

EDWARD 
HOWELL,  ROBERT  D  ,  JR 
HRBACEK,  MARY  JEAN 
JOLLY,  PHILIP  CHARLES 
KENNEDY.  MICHAEL 

JAMES.  JR 
KNUTSEN,  ROBERT  ROY 


LANDON.  JOHN  MICHAEL.  II 
LANE.  WILLIAM  JOHN 
LANGE.  ROBERT  JOHN 
MARTIN.  JAMES  ROBERT 
MARZETTA.  DEAN  ROBERT 
MCMANUS.  THOMAS  M 
MONTGOMERY.  DAVID  LEO 
MORGAN.  BARBARA 

PALMER 
MULDOON.  JOHN  JOSEPH 
NORDMEYER.  DOUGLAS 

STUART 
PRINDLE,  RONALD  WAYNE 
RAMIREZ.  ADOLF  ARVIZU 
REZENDES,  LORRIE  ELAINE 
ROBINSON,  JOHN  WALTON 
SANDGREN,  DAVID  W 
SASSMAN,  ROGER  WAYNE 
SEVERSON,  DANIEL  MARK 
SIDDONS,  PHILIP  KEMBLE 
SINNETT,  KEVIN  PATRICK 
SKIBER,  CAROL  ANN 
SLAVEN,  WALTER  B 
SMITH,  RONALD  L 
SMITH,  THOMAS  G 
TATE,  ROBERT  JOSEPH 
TOEDT,  ELIZABETH  MARY 
WATSON,  EDMOND  DALE 
WATTERS,  WILLIAM 

JOSEPH 
WENN    PATRICK  ROBERT 
WILSON,  STEVEN  RICHARD 
WOLF,  JEFFREY  GUY 
WRIGHT,  WILLIAM  ALLYN 


ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


ARCANO,  JOSEPH  T 
BURNETTE,  ROBERT  VANCE 
CLARK   NEILL  VAN 
DREHER,  LAWRENCE  JOHN 
ELHOLM,  ERLING  SIGURD 
HAMILTON.  STEVEN 

WILBER 
JANIKOWRKY.  LINDA 

CROCKETT 
KRAHN   STEVEN  LEE 


MARTONE.  DOUGLAS 

ARTHUR 
NELSON   DREW  DOUGLAS 
SEEGER.  HOWARD  CARL 
SEXTON.  DONALD  RAY 
SHUGART.  TIMOTHY  BRUCE 
SPOSATO.  WILLIAM 

THOMAS 
STIECELMEYER.  GARY 

LYNN 
WELTER.  DAVID  D 


AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(ENGINEERING) 

To  be  commander 

MATHRE.  JOHN  MARK  WEIGEL.  KURT  MITCHELL 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(MAINTENANCE) 

To  be  commander 

CLARK.  JAMES  MCALISTER.  STOLLE.  ROBERT  CARL 

IV  SZALWINSKI.  DUANE  E 

ERICKSON.  JAMES  HOWARD  WITHINGTON.  PAUL.  II 
MEASE.  FRANK  BARCLAY 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(MAINTENANCE)  (TAR) 

To  be  commander 


GUMPRIGHT.  ROBERT  E  . 
JR 


HUNT.  EARL  RAY 
RALSTON.  CARL  DENNIS 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (MERCHANT  MARINE) 
To  be  commander 


ALLEN    FREDERIC 
HYNES.  GEORGE  WALTER. 

JR 
MCKINLEY   WILLIAM 

MICHAEL 


OSBORNE.  NORMAN 

EDWARD 
PRADA.  GEORGE  BARRY 
PURIO.  WALTER  PATRICK 
RICHARDSON   JOHN 

WILLIAM.  JR 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (CRYPTOLOGY) 
To  be  commander 


BONAR.  DAVID  LINWOOD 
GARCIA.  VICENTE  CHAVEZ 
GRIBBIN.  JOSEPH  JENKINS 
LEMLEY.  EDWIN  PHILLIP 
LINDSEY.  GARY  JAMES 
LOPEZ.  GORDON  K 
PRACK,  ARTHUR  EDWARD, 

III 
RUTH,  EDWARD  JAMES 


SMITH.  GEORGE  ALAN 
STABACH.  CAROLYN  MARIE 
STILES.  RICHARD  GLEN 
STUBBS.  HEIDHAUSEN  INES 

RUTH 
VANHISE.  JOHN  WESLEY 
VEATCH.  WALTER  DANIEL. 

JR. 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (INTELLIGENCE) 

To  be  commander 


ACLIN.  JOHN  J  J 
ALCOCK.  HUGH  DORSEY.  JR 
ATWILL.  WILLIAM 
BAGGETT.  MORRIS 

EDWARD.  JR 
BARDELL.  TIMOTHY  W 
BELL.  RONALD  LEE 
BENNETT.  GERALD  LINTON 
BEYER.  LOUIS  JOHN 
BRINK.  BENJAMIN 

MCALESTER 
BROCKER.  KEITH  STEVEN 
BRUNSON.  RONALD  BURKE 
CARLSON,  LAWRENCE  ROY 
COLEMAN,  MICHAEL 

DENNIS 
CONNELLY.  JACK  PETER 
DAMISCH.  PBTER  WHITON 
DEROSE.  PHILLIP  A 
DEVRIES.  DONALD 

CHARLES 
DODGE.  WILLIAM  CHARLES 
ERICKSON.  MICHAEL  LEE 
FLOYD.  CHARLES  THOMAS 
FOURNIER   DONNA  J 
FRACK. JOSEPH 

ENGELBERT 
FRECHETTE.  MELVIN 

CHARLES 
FREUND.  GLORIA  NMN 
FURCHNER.  DAVID  KEITH 
GAYLE.  STEPHEN  MICHAEL 
CILBRIDE.  ANN  DEBAETS 
GRAF.  FRED 
CRIMSLEY.  ELIZABETH 

BOARDMAN 
HAMPSHIRE    DAVID 
HAUBNER.  MICHAEL 

JOSEPH 
HOFFMAN.  CHARLES  KURT 

II 
HOLE.  CHERYL  DENISE 
HOLT.  KAY  MYERS 
HUNSAKER.  CHRISTOPHER 

JAMES 
HUSTON.  JAMES  WEBB 
JAMES.  FRED  MORRISON. 

JR 
KAMRADT.  HENRY  DWIGHT 
KEECAN.  JOHN  CHARLES 
KELLEY   JAMES  WILLIAM. 

JR 
KIMBERLIN.  DENNIS  GENE 
KNISLEY.  HAROLD  L  .  Ill 
KNUTSON.  JEFFREY  LEE 
KOBAYASHI.  LARRY 

SHICEKI 
KOWAL   NORBERT 

WIESLAW 
KREITZER.  KEETON 

KELLEY 
KUROWSKI,  JOHN  M 
LABAK,  STANLEY  J 
LECCETT  GREGORY  KEITH 


LUCCHESI,  CARLO  LUCA 
MANOLESCU,  TIMOTHY 

ALAN 
MARBURCER.  RANDY 

VANCE 
MARCHANT,  BYRON  F 
MARLING,  GWYNNETH 
MARTINEZ,  RICHARD 

PHILLIP 
MAYER.  GARY  JOHN 
MCDONALD.  GARY  WAYNE 
MCNEILLY.  DENNIS  NMN 
MEANEY.  MICHAEL 

LAWRENCE 
MILHEIM   RUSSELL  J  ,  III 
MILLARD   BRADLEY  JAMES 
MILLER,  DANIEL  PATRICK 
MUMMAH,  ROGER  EUGENE 
NELOWET,  ALBERT 

FRANKLIN,  III 
ODONNELL,  RAYMOND 

VINCENT 
OKIMURA   RAYMOND 
OLSON,  EARLE  ZANE 
OSBORN,  JOHNNY  RAY 
PACKER  CYNTHIA  DEE 
PIERCE,  DONALD  EDWARD 
POTOCHNIK,  VENTZEL 

JACOB 
QUIGLEY,  MARY 

CATHERINE 
RATACZAK,  MARK  HAROLD 
REVEAL   KENNETH 

HARVEY 
RICH,  DAVID  ALAN 
ROBERTS,  CHARLES 

EDWARD 
ROBERTS,  WILLIAM 

CHARLES 
SCHMITZ,  JOSEPH  E 
SEVICNY,  THEODORE 

THOMAS.  JR 
SHAY.  RICHARD  FRANKLIN 
SHULTZ  STANLEY  PETER 
SIEGE.  STEVEN  THEODORE 
SISCO.  BARBARA 

ANDERSON 
SMITH.  PHILIP  JAMES   III 
SPRUILL.  CLIFTON  EARL 

WILKINS 
STONE.  ROBERT  E 
SUBKO. JEFFREY  B 
THIELMAN.  KENNETH 

JAMES 
TOOMEY    MICHAEL  JOSEPH. 

JR 
TURNER   BRUCE  ERWIN 
VmiTMER.  JOHN  KENT 
WICKLUND.  BUCK 
WIEDORN   MACUSHLA  M 
WILBUR   DANIEL  EUGENE 
WILLIAMS.  JAMES 

KENNETH 
WITHERS.  JEROME  B  .  Ill 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (INTELLIGENCE)  (TAR) 

To  be  commander 

MAZZA.  RICHARD  CHARLES 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (PUBLIC  AFFAIRS) 

To  be  commander 


(X)LDEN.  PATRICK 

STAFFORD 
HARNAR.  JAMES  ALLEN 
HARTSHORNE.  CARRIE 

ELIZABETH 
NERUDA.  MICHAEL 

EDWARD 


RONZIO.  MARGARET 

JEANNE 
WIUSON.  ANDREW  H. 
VEAGER.  THOMAS 

ANTHONY 
ZAGANO   PHYLLIS 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (OCEANOGRAPHY) 

To  be  commander 


FAGEN    RAYMOND  ROY 
MCNITT  JAMES  ALLERTON 


SULLIVAN.  KATHRYN 
DWYER 


LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS  (LINE) 

To  be  commander 


SINNOKRAK.  ROBERT 
LOUIS 


TSUJIMURA.  REUBEN 
TERUO 
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PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
STAKE  CORPS.  IN  THE  COMPETITIVE  CATEGORY  AS  INDl 
GATED.  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  Of  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5912 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


BAKER.  LEE  THOMAS 
8ARTH0LD.  HAROLD 

JOSEPH 
BENDT    ROBERT  RICHARD 
BESShrTTE   RICHARD  A 
BLACKBURN.  WARREN  A 
BOWLER.  ULYSSES 

SIMPSON 
BRANSON   CHARLES 

TRAVIS 
BRAY   JACK  GALEN.  JR 
BREUSER  CORA  COLLETTE 
BRYSON    BETTY  LEE 
BURCHMAN   COREY  A 
CHAMBERS.  MICHAEL 

EDWARD 
CHILTON.  BARBARA  OENE 
CHRISTIANSON.  ERIC  ELLIS 
CICORA.  RALPH  A 
CLIFTON   CHARLES  LAMAR 
CORWIN.  JAMES  HOWELL 
COWDIN.  HUGH  PENDLETON 
CRENSHAW.  ANDREW  HOYT 

J 
CRISTIN.  JOHN  L 
DELCAMBRE   JOHN  BRUCE 
DENNEN    LAWRENCE 

EDWARD 
DEVANEY   KENNETH  O 
DEVLIN   MICHAEL  FRANCIS 
DOHERTY    MARK  GERARD 
DOLAN.  ROBERT  PAUL 
EDWARDS   THOMAS  B 
ELSHIRE   HARRY  DONEL. 

Ill 
ENGLISH   JAMES  F 
ERTL   JANIKA  PAUL 
FABIAN.  DAVID  R 
FARR   LARRY  DAMON 
FARRIS   PHILIP  RANDALL 
FERRER.  EDWARD 

BARTHOLO 
FLANAGAN    JOHN  F  K 
ERASER  HUGH  ERSKLNE 
GALLA    JAN  DAVID 
CARBER  VERA 
CEBHART  JAMES  RICHARD 
GILPIN    ALLEN  BRUCE 
GLASGOW   GARY  IX)UGLAS 
GLEASON   BARRY 
GONZALEZ   ,IUAN  ANTONIO 
GOODNOUGH.  STEPHEN 

ROBERT 
GRECO.  FRANK  ANTHONY 
GREER   ROBERT  COLLINS. 

IV 
HALL   KENTN 
HALL.  THOMAS  R 
HARDEN   WESLEY  RENNIE. 

Ill 
HARRIS   ANDREW 
HEROLO  WILLIAM  LEROY 
HINKS.  ROBERT  PAUL 
HOFFMANN   DAVID  M 
HOLMES  CHERIE  A 
HOSINSKI   JEANNE  M   CUIN 
HUGHES   DENNIS  EDWARD 
JESTZ.  IRENE  A  C 
JOHNSON    STEPHEN 

HARRIS 
JUST.  NORMA  JEAN 


KAMENAR   ELIZABETH 
KIKTA.  MICHAEL  J 
KIMELHEIM   ROBERT  ALAN 
KINO   RICHARD  WILLIAM 
KISER.  DONALD  RAYMOND 
KNAUER.  HOPE  ELIZABETH 
KNOBLOCH.  RONALD  PAGE 
KREUZER.  DAN  FREDRICK 
KUKULKA.  RICK  ALLEN 
LANTKLME.  BRUCE 

EDWARD 
LEONI.  JAMES  F 
LIEBERMAN.  JOSHUA 

MITCH 
LIVENSTEIN    HARRY  PAUL 
LOVELESS    ERIC  A 
LUI.  RAPHAEL 
MACKENZIE   NICOL  IAN 
MALONE.  DANNY  R 
MARTIN.  FRANKLIN 

MCI.AIN 
MCCLELLAN.  DAVID  SCOTT 
MCCULLOUOH.  TIMOTHY 

JOH 
MCOILL.  THOMAS  WAYNE 
MCNAMARA   WILLIAM 

HOWAR 
MILLER.  DAVID  OWEN 
MILLS   VERN  ANDREAS 
MONESTERSKY.  JESSE 

HARR 
MORECI.  JAMES  ANTHONY 
NEWELL.  DONALD  EDWARD 
ODORIZZl   MARK  GEORGE 
OUSHAKER.  JONATHAN 

STUA 
PALOS   MIGUEL  MARTIN 
PARTINGTON   JONATHAN 

I'H 
PATTERSON    MICHAEL 

SMIT 
PERKINS.  TERRY  R 
PFEIFER.  JOSEPH 

LAWRENCE 
PRIOR  CHARLES  A 
PROKOPTHAK    RICHARD 
PUDIMAT    MARY  ANN 
REYNOLDS.  CHARLES 

PATRI 
RHODES.  DANNY  CLYDE 
ROBERTSON    DAVID  L 
ROUSE   JOE  PHILIP 
SCHWARTZ.  PAUL  ERIC 
SCOTT   DAVID  JAMES 
SMIT  JAMES  HENRY 
SMITHERMAN   KENTON 

OS  BO 
SPARKS   ALFRED  DAVID 
STAGGS    DENNIS  RAY 
STAINKEN    BRIAN  FREDERI 
STEVENS    ROM  ANTHONY 
STROUSE.  WAYNES 
SWALLOW   WILLIAM  BRUCE 
THORP   ADAM  TREDWELL 

IV 
TOMPKINS.  JOHN  FULTON  I 
TORP   ERIC  CARL 
TRESCOT    ANDREA  M 
VUI.CAMORE   JOSEPH  M 
WALLERSTEIN.  RALPH  O 
JR 


BERESKY   CHRISTINE 
BEST   CONNIE  LEE 
CARLSON    ROBERT 

MARSHAL 
CHANCE.  GEORGE  REDDING 
COLE  CHARLES  ALLEN 
CONGER   REX  DALE 
DILLON    RICHARD  WILLIAM 
DUNCAN.  GREGORY  LEE 
FARLEY.  RICHARD  LEE 
FISHER.  JAMES  LYNDAL 
GARCIA    RAYMOND  PARRA 
GRICCS  TIMOTHY  MONROE 
GRUBBS  GENE  BOBBITT 
HAOER   DEAN  DAVENPORT 
HASKETT   PRISCILLA  ANN 
HAZEN    PETER  C 
HOBSON.  DAVID  WAYNE 
JACKSON.  CHARLES 

FREDER 
JOYAL.  JAMES  KEVIN 
KAHN.  KENNETH  ROMAN 
LEIDIG  GEORGE  FRANCIS 
MARRF_SE   MARYLYNN 
MATHF.WSON.  PAUL 

GARRETT 


DENTAL  CORPS  OFFICERS 
To  be  commander 


ADAMS   RANDALL 

DURRANT 
BARD   ROBERT  A 
BIALEK    RUTH  ANN 
BOWMAN    ANNE  ELIZABETH 
BRIGHTMAN    PETERS 
DICKIE  JON  DOUGLAS 
DOBYNS   MICHAEL  L 
DOLL    BRUCE  ALFRED 
FABRE   DAVID  DOUGLAS 
FALCON    PAUL 
FASIG    KENNETH  MICHAEL 
GARRETT  WANDA  FAYE 
CODBOLD   DAN  EARL 
HOFF   STEPHEN  CRAIG 
JOHNSON   JEFFREY 

ROLAND 
KAURICH   MICHAEL  JOHN 
MAHAN   STANLEY  R 
MAMBER  JUDITH  SHEILAH 
MARLAND   LLOYD  WILLIAM 
MAZZEO   FRANK  JR 


MCCULLAR   BRUCE 

HA  YD  EN 
MILLER  JAMES  LARRY 
MOCKNICK    MICHAEL 

CHARL 
MOSSBERG   CARL  LUDVIG 
MOUNSDON   THOMAS 

ALBERT 
NISHIOKA.  GARY  JIM 
PETRELLA   KAREN  MARISE 
PHILLIPS   RICHARD  JOHN 
PUCHER    lEFFERY  JOSPEH 
S.\B<i;.     IHHN  G 

-!■  ALAN 
l.AUDE  R    .IR 
■  :    MICHAEL 

ALLA 
THALER.  JOHN  JOSPEH 
THOMAS  THEODORE 

BRANDO 
VIXILER  GERALD  LINUS 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


AHERN    DENNIS  E 
ALVAREZ   SAUL  SAINT 
BARNHART    FRANCIS  J 


BARRICK    IVAN  JOHN 
BASH   DENNIS  MURRAY 
BECK.  HARRY  ALAN 


MCMANUS.  CHARLES 

EARNES 
MEYER.  LLOYD  GARTH 
MONROY.  MAUREEN 

ELIZABE 
MYNHEIR.  KIMBfRLY  ANN 
NORRIS.  PETER  JUSTIN 
O  DONNELL.  MICHAEL 

DF.NNI 
PEDEN.  ANN  MARIE 
REDDAN.  MARK  JOSPEH 
RUSS  CAROL  ANN 
SMITH    MARK  ALLEN 
STANFORD   MICHAEL 
STATON    BOBBY  GERAL 
TITUS.  CHARLES  D 
TYRE.  TIMOTHY  EDWARD 
WATERMAN   CHERYL 
.      MARIE 
WIESENTHAL.  MICHAEL 

DEN 
WILSON.  STEPHEN  EDD 
WISNIEW.  JEROME 

ANTHONY 
YOUNGER.  ROBERT  DALE 
ZICNEGO.  CHRISTIAN 


SHEPHARD.  CAROL  LYNN 
SOLBERG.  REBECCA  ANN 
8TAUBIN.  PAMELA  ANN 
STEVENS.  RENEE  MARIE 
STILLING.  KATHLEEN  MARI 
STOKKE.  CATHY  MYERS 
SUTTON.  SUZANNE  SIRES 
TAYLOR  JUDITH  FRANCES 
THOMPSONBOWERS.  JEAN 
EL 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  CORPS  OFFICER 
To  be  commander 


ALESSIO  GEORGE  PAUL. 

JR 
ARAMONY.  WILLIAM  SAAD 
BRADSTREET   RANDI  RUTH 
BRUDER   DALE  RICHARD 
BRYAN   JOHNATHAN 

WERBER 
CAPONE   LUCIEN  III 
CASHION    AMANDA  LINN 
CASSMEYER.  JAME3 

FRANCI 
CAUTHEN.  ROBERT 

HOWARD 
COOK   GLEN  ANDRE 
DAVENPORT.  TERESA 

JOANN 
DAVID   JAMES  EDWARD 
DEAN    ELIZABETH 

MARGARE 
DUNDON   JEFFREY  R 
EATINGER.  ROBERT 

JOSEPH 
EBERSOLE.  EUGENE 

FRANCI 
FABIAN.  JOHN  ARTHUR  III 
FRANK.  CARL  JOHN 
FRESHER   BRIAN  LEO 
CITIN    NEIL  FLECK 
HILTON    HELEN  JEAN 
JKFKERY    STEPHEN  GLEN 
JOHNSTON.  DOUGLAS  ALAN 


JONES   FAYE  ERMA 
JONES.  RANDY  KANE 
KELLEY.  MARYJANE 

BORGER 
LAU  CAYLE.  JOHN  HEEN  CH 
MEISNER.  JOYCE  PENNEY 
METCALFE   ROBERT  DAVIS 
METZGER   KENNETH  JOHN 
MILLER   JAMES  ARNOLD 
O  BRIEN.  MARK  ANTHONY 
OHANLAN    EDWARD 

VINCENT 
RAFFETTO.  SHACKLEY 

FRED 
RIGTERINK    DANIEL  PHILL 
RINTEL    HOWARD  SHELDON 
ROBERTSON    MORGAN 

MCNEE 
RUSSE   LAURENCE  PRINCE 
SABATH.  ROBERT  PETER 
SCALLY    ERIN  LOUISE 
SHELLEY    HENRY 

CORNELIU 
TEMPLIN.  STEVEN  HENRY 
VOLLENWEIDER.  DAVID 

OTH 
WEUSH.  GEOFFREY 

SYMONS 
WILCOX   BRUCE  ANDREW 
WILLIAMS    MARK  STEPHEN 


NURSE  CORPS  OFFICERS 
To  be  commander 


ABELS.  IRENE  ANN 
ABERNATHY.  DEBORAH 

ALLA 
ADAMS  CHARLOTTE  LEE 
ADAMS   KATHERINE  ANN 
ANDERSON.  SUSAN  N 

WHALE 
ASHBRO<.>K   KAY  A 
BAILEY    MARY  PFIESTER 
BALESTRINI.  NANCY  E 
BLACKBURN.  KAREN 

FOSTER 
BRAUN    MAURA  MAHON 
BRAY    KATHY  SUE 
BROWN    SHERRY  LEE 
BURANOSKY.  MARYK 

QUAID 
BUSS.  DONNA  S 
CARL.  DOROTHY  JEANNE 
CERVENKA.  BECKY  JO 
CHENEY    EARL  THOMAS 

JR 
CLAYTON    BRIAN  LEE 
CROWLEY    PATRICIA  LYNN 
CZARNECKI.  JOHNOY 

MARCU 
DEMARCHE.  LINDA  PERRY 
DOUGHERTY   JUDITH 

EMERS 
IX>UGLAS   NANCY  VIOLA 
DROLL   MICHAEL  ALAN 
F.ARHART   LINDA  AMICK 
EMERSON     loEl.  RAY 
FOX    IXJNNA  MARIE 
GREENE    JEANNE  MARIE 
HARDING    MARY 

ELIZABETH 
HENDRICKS   MARY  JO 
HAMS    BARBARA  ANN 
IRVINE   JUDITH  DIANK 
JONES   ELAINE  KATHRYN 
JOY   CHRISTINA 
KLANCHAR    LYNN  ANN 
KOSKI    CHERYL  LYNN 
KOTACKA    MARYJO 
LAPPERT.  PATRICE  ANN 
LAUBSCHER.  PRISCILLA  JE 


October  19,  1993 

TOLER   MELISSA  ANN 
UNDKRDAHL    PATRICIA  JO 
WARD   AMY  ELIZABETH 
WARD.  DEBRA  SUE 
WENNER.  MARGARET 

■SCHOEN 
WESTFALL.  SUSAN  LYNN 
WHEELER.  MARY  SUE 
WINCATE.  SUZANNE  JOYCE 
YOUNG. LARUA  MAY 


SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICERS 
To  be  commander 


AHERN   ROBERT  E    JR 
ANDERSON.  DAVID  KEVIN 
ANDERSON.  NICHOLAS 

ARVID 
BERNETSKIE.  JOHN  ALLEN 
BOYD   DAVID  O 
BROWN   JESS  EARL 
BRYANT.  EDWARD  EARL 
CAUGHEY. STEPHEN  R 
CCXJPER.  LAWRENCE  OLIN 
CRITES.  DAVID  EDWARD 
DAY.  DAVID  PATRICK 
DEASY.  JOHN  HENRY 
DESMOND.  LAWRENCE 

LOUIS 
DUTTON.  ROBERT 

RANDALL 
EDDY    DANA  GORDON 
EPPLE   ERWIN  LYNN 
FERNHOLZ.  ROBERT  GENE 
FLEISCHMANN.  STEPHEN 

RAY 
FLUTY   LARRY  LEE 
FOX.  JEFFREY  DEAN 
GAISSERT.  JOHN  WALTER 
GARDNER   DONNA  MICHELE 
HAMILTON.  STEVEN  KEITH 
HEILMAN   MARK  DAVID 
HOLLAND  TONI JEAN 
HOLT   DAVID  LEE 
HORECHWY  MARTIN 

FLORIAN 
HOV.  DAVID  THOR 
HOV.  MARY  RUTH 
JANISCH.  JOHN  .SCOTT 
JONES  STEPHEN  E 
KORONKA   .STEPHEN 
KUKLIS.  CRF^ORY 

MICHAEL 
LYNCH.  PAUL  FRANCIS 


MARTIN.  ORALEE  CAROL 
MCAVOY.  THOMAS  HENRY 
MCCORMICK.  ROGER  ALLEN 
MCDIVITT  JOHN  DOUGLAS 
MCGEADY.  MICHAEL 

JOSEPH 
MIKAC.  JOSEPH  S 
NIX)NAN.  GREGORY 

WESTON 
PASKEY.  WALTER  JOSEPH. 

JR 
PENDERCRASS.  RUSSELL 

G 
POTTER.  MICHAEL  LEO 
REDPATH.  SHARON    ■ 

HANSEN 
RITCHEY    PATRICK 

ARTHUR 
ROGERS   RICHARD 

MATTHEW- 
ROTH    ROBERT  A 
RUGGIERO   RALPH  LOUIS 
SCIORTINO   ROBERT 

CHARLES 
SPICER.  TERRELL  ANN 
STAPLES.  GARY  ROY 
STEWART.  LEWIS  EDWARD 
SWINEFORD.  MICHAEL 

CHARLES 
TYLOR  TIMOTHY  JOSEPH 
TEI.EP   DANIEL  NMN,  JR 
THIBODAUX.  BYRDCLOVIS 
VOGT.  BRIAN  J 
WALSH.  SUSAN  JOLIE 
WATKINS  GUY  CARLTON. 

JR 
WATSON    RICHARD  REID 
WELTZIEN.  BRIAN 

DOUGLAS 


SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICERS  (TAR) 


To  be  commander 


CHRISTIAN.  RONALD 

DWAYNE 
COX  THOMAS  LEARV 
CYPERT.  RONALD  L 


HAYDEN    MICHAEL  JAY 
LOVGREN.  GARY  WAYNE 
NIENHAUS.  ANDREW  M 


LAWRENCE.  ROSEA  NN 

FINUC 
MAIXJNE.  TRACY  ANN 
MANN   CAROL  PATIENCE 
MARINO    JOANNE  IX)UISE 
MATTOCK    KAREN  MURPHY 
MCCARTHKY    NANCY 

MCKELVY  THERESA 

MARSHA 
MCNAMARA    DIANE  MARIE 
MCNAMARA   MELVANTE 

KAY 
MELIDOSIAN.  VIVIAN  G 
MERRILL.  SUSAN  EMCH 
MOLLERE   GAIL 

ELIZABETH 
M<X)N   MARY  VICTORIA 
MORAN    VICKY  JO 
MORENO.  CATHY  ANN 
MURPHY.  ROBERT  PATRICK 
NAYIX>N   STEPHEN 

CHARLES 
NORRIS  THOMAS  JOSEPH 
OBRIEN   CRISTINE  JO 
OCDEN    MARY  ETHEL 
OSBORN    PAMELA  CONNOR 
PAYNE.  BRENDALEE 

CONSTA 
PENCE.  DIANE  LYNN 
PIERCE.  JOHN  FRANCIS 
POST   IXJROTHY  J 
PRIOR   GERALYN  J 
PUDEN   KAREN 
REINHART   CHERYL  ANN 
RHETTASMITH    ALICE 
RICHARDSON    SUSAN  STILL 
RICHSTEIN    PAULA  KATHLE 
ROBERS   Jl'NE  MELODY 
ROHRET  TERESA  JACKSON 
RUSSELL   ANN  JULIA 
SCHAFER  CORA  MARIE 
SEIJESKOG   MARGARET 

ANN 
SESSIONS  CATHERINE  PAS 
SHEANCRAIC.  MONICA 

MARY 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OFFICERS 
To  be  commander 


ACKER.  WTLLIAN  BLANTON. 

Ill 
HA.MBLIN   GERALD 

FRANKLIN 
HARRIS   HAROLD 
HARTMAN   JACK  L 
HIGGINS  THOMAS  LYNN 
IMPERATORE.  GEOFFREY 

ROBERT 
KESSLER  GEORGE  ALBERT 
KRUEGER.  HAROLD  ALLAN 


LARSEN   PETER  MICHAEL 
MILLS.  LADSON  FBAZIER. 

Ill 
RODRIGUEZ   ROBERT 

JOSEPH 
RUSSO    LAWRENCE 

JOSEPH.  JR 
SASSAMAN.  ROBERT 

WILLIAN 
SCOTT   BILLY  JOE 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


ALVERSON   JERRY  B 
BATTLE.  MARK  ANTHONY 
BECKMAN   THOMAS 

GEORGE 
BELL   JAMES  MAXSOS 
CARTER  THOMAS  CORDON 
CLEBAK    KAROL  THOMAS 

JR 
CONTI.  ANTHONY  MICHAEL 
FAIST.  JOHN  ALLAN 
FREEMYERS.  MICHAEL 

CARL 
GREENWOOD  OLVICE  L 
HAYES   LOY  SIMMONS  JK 
KEIL.  GARY  J 
LEAVELL.  DANIEL 

ADELBERT 
LEE.  DENNIS  JUEN 
MANROD.  WILLIAM  ERNEST 

III 
MCVICAR.  DOUGLAS  J 


MONTGOMERY   THOMAS  C 
MOORE.  CHARLES 

LEANDER   JR 
OPITZ.  MARTIN  EDWARD 
PAINTER   WILFRED  LEWIS. 

JR 
SCHRADER   DENNIS  R 
SHREVE  JOSEPH  ANDREW- 
SMITH    ALFRED  W 
SNOWDBN.  RAYMOND 

DURWOOD 
STEPHENSON   DANIEL  K 
TMICPEN   WILl.ARD 

MCAfXK).  JR 
WARD   JOSEPH  COLLINS 
WEATHERS   LAWRENCE  G  . 

Ill 
WESTERFIEI.D   ROBERT 

ADRIAN 
WOOD   RICHARD  FRANKLIN 
YURICK,  THOMAS  JOSEPH 


IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS  -n)  BE  APPtllNTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM 
MANDER  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY.  PURSUANT  Tt) 
TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  S3I 
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LINE.  U8N.  PERMANENT 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


ALEY.  CHARLES  L  .  Ill 
ANDERSLAND.  DAVID  L 
BAKER.  KATHERINE  C 
BAKER   STEPHEN  M 
BARKUS.  ROBERT  D 
BEDINGFIELD.  ROBIN  C 
BREWER.  ROBERT  A  .  JR 
BURKE  STEPHEN  V 
BUTTRUM.  WILLIAM  F 
CALANTROPO.  RICHARD  J 
CARSON.  JAMES  P 
CLAYTON.  MICHAEL  J 
COLTON.  JAMES  K 
CONNORS.  CHRISTOPHER  G 
CUTTING.  RICHARD  B 
FORGE.  WILLIAM  C  .  II 
FOSTER,  DAVID  B 
GARBER.  BRUCE  D 
GERAGOTELIS.  JOHN  M 
GERBERDING.  ROBERT  K 
GOUGH   JOHN  F  .  JR 
HANKINS.  JOSEPH  W 
HARRELL   RONALD  L 
HOBBS.  TIMOTHY  L 
HORTON,  DAVID  B 
JEPSON.  JAMES  M 
JOHNSON.  BRADLEY  D 
KEEN.  CHARLES  T  .  Ill 
KOACH.  DANIEL  T. 
KUST.  BRYAN  H 
LAGIER.  MARK  T 


LEEDS.  TERENCE  E 
LUCAS.  STEVE  A 
LYLES   MARIA 
MALMSTROM   JAY  A 
MAULDIN   PHILLIP  C 
MCCLOSKEY   ROBERT  M 
MCGARRY   JOHN  D 
MERCER.  MICHAEL  F  .  JR 
MILLER.  JOSEPH  R 
MOORE,  FREEMAN  L  .  JR 
MOULIN.  MARK  D 
NEWMAN.  ROBERT  D 
OBER.  ROY  A  .  Ill 
PALA.  ANTHONY  J  .  JR 
PALMISANO.  GAIL  J  .  F 
PAREDES.  ROBERT  E 
PURDOM. ROBERT  M 
ROLSON.  KAREN  L 
RYBOLD.  EDMUND  K     JR 
SHANLE.  LELAND  C  .  JR 
SHUMAKER   WESLEY  M 
SIMERVILLE  JAMES  G 
SPERBECK    JAMES  D 
STEVENS    NORA  G 
SULLIVAN   GREGORY  J 
TINKER.  DEBRA  A 
TYMAN.  ROBERT  B 
VANZWIENEN.  RAYMOND  E 
VAUGHN   WILLIAM  A 
VOGEL.  MICHAEL  T 
WEDDING.  THOMAS  E 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  CAPTAIN  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  531 

MEDICAL  CORPS,  USN.  PERMANENT 


To  be  captain 


CARNES,  ROBERTS 
LIMJOCO,  URIEL  R 
OLAFSON.  RAYMOND  P 
PALEOLOGO   FRED  P 


RIVERAALSINA,  MANUEL  E 
SIMMONS    LEO  B  ,  JR 
WILLENBERG.  NATALIE  A 
YARBROUCH.  WILLIAM  M 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS, TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
-THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY  PURSUA.NT  -TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE   SECTION  531 

MEDICAL  CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 

To  be  commander 


ABEL,  MARK  F 
ANDERSON  GARY  B 
ANDERSON    RUSSELL  S 
BELL   WILLIAM  F 
BOCK.  GERALD  W 
BROWN   DAVID  M 
BUCCAMBU30.  TERRY  J 
CARPENTER   BRUCE  W 
CHETHAM    TAMARA.  L 
COCKRELL.  JOSEPH  R 
CONNITO.  DAVID  J 
COVEY.  DANA  C 
DELACEY   WILLIAM  A 
DEMARCO  JAMES  K 
FLAX.  BRUCE  L 
FOX   STEPHEN  D 
HAWKINS   RICHARD  E 
HA  WORTH.  CHARLES  S 
HENDERSON.  ERASER  C 
JEWELL.  EDWARD  W  ,  III 


JOHNSON    LEONARD  A 
KAWESKI    SUSAN 
KOEHLER.  RICHARD  H 
LANDSTROM   JERONE  T 
LAROCCO   ANTHONY   JR 
LEBAR.  RANDI  D 
LUEBBERT   MARILYN  M 
MAKER.  JOHN  M 
MALLARI.  JESUS  V 
MARTY    AILEEN  M 
MCKENNA.  PATRICK  H 
MENDOZA   TERESITA  P 
METH    BRUCE  M 
MORISSETTE   JEFFERY  C 
NAPIERKOWSKI.  .STANLEY 

A 
NEMEC.  RICHARD  L 
OLSHAKER.  ROBERT  A 
OVE.  PETER  N 
PADGETT.  DOUGLAS  E 


PARFITT.  RICHARD  C 
ROBERTS.  LAWRENCE  H 
ROBINSON.  DOUGLAS  B 
RUSSELL  HOWARD  L 
SALMON  RICHARD  F 
SAYERS  MICHAEL  E 
SHERIDAN.  MARK  V 


SKEEN.  MARK  B 
SOVICH.  STEVEN  M 
SPINGARN.  STEPHANIE  A 
STEELE.  CARL  E 
STEWART.  FRANCES  I 
TIDWELL.  JAMES  L 
TURTON.  DAVID  B 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U  8  NAVY,  PUR 
SUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  531 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
SUPPLY  CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 


FLANARY,  MICHAEL  W 


TISAK,  FRANCIS  X 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS,  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  CAPTAIN  IN  THE 
CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY,  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  531 

To  be  captain 

CHAPLIN  CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 

LARRIVIERE,  MARSHALL  R      ROCK,  STEPHEN  B 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY.  PURSUANT  -TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  531 

To  be  commander 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 


SIMONS.  GARY  G 
SIMS.  TIMOTHY  C 
SOTO.  CHARLES 
STAHL.  MARTIN  R 


COYLE.  PATRICK  P 
GUBBINS.  JOHN  M 
JONES   ALPHONSO 
MILEWSKI.  ROBERT  F 
MCLAUGHLIN.  PAUL  F 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS, TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM 
MANDER  IN  THE  CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION 
531 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 


ABLESON    BRADFORD  E 
ANDERSON    CHARLES  J 
BAUSMAN,  WENDY  L 
BEESON,  DAVID  D 
BORDEN,  RONIE  D 
BORGER,  THEODORE  R 
BROWN    WALTER  M     JR 
BROWN    WILLIAM  D 
CHAPMAN    RANDALL  A 
CHRISTIAN    JAMES  R 
CIENIK    KENNETH  C 
COOK   THOMAS  E  .  JR 
CRAIG.  MICHAEL  R 
CRALL.  ROBERT  L 
DAVIS.  ROBERT  M  .  JR 
DEMARCO   GREGORY  R 
DILLON   JEROME  V 
EOAN.  BRENNAN  R 
ELLIS.  JAMES  K 
FERRELL.  LARRY  P 
FRANKLIN   KENNETH  M 
GALLE   JOHN  A 
OEFALLER.  MARK  A 
GERVACIO.  ADRIAN  R 
GIBSON.  DAVID  L 
GILBERT  JAMES  P  .  JR 
GRAGG.  STEPHEN  T 


GRAY.  GERALD  L 
GWALTNEY.  PHILLIP  E 
HATMAN.  WAYNE  D  .  JR 
HERNANDO.  HENRY  L 
HOLLEY.  HOWARD  F 
HUNT.  CHRISTOPHER  L 
JERGE.  DONALD  W 
JOSLYN.  JAMES  W- 
KESSLER.  CHARLES  R 
KRANS   GLEN  A 
LANTZ.  TIMOTHY  S 
LEBRON. ROBERT  E 
LEIBOLD.  JAMES  C 
LOGAN   THOMAS  W  S 
MARRERO.  EMILIO.  JR 
MARSHALL.  ROBERT  W- 
MCCLANAHAN.  ROBERT  P  . 

JR 
MCCORD.  KENT 
NGUYEN.  AN  B 
NIX.  DAYNE  E 
PAUL.  JOSEPH  C 
PERDUE.  WILLIAM  G  ,  JR 
POOLE,  JOHNNY  W  P 
PURSER,  ROBERT  D 
(JUARLES,  CHARLES  D 
RANARO,  HARVEY  E  .  JR 


TWAMLEY  JAMES  8 
VANINWAGEN 

CHRISTOPHER  C 
WADDELL,  JERRY  A 
WEAVER   BRYAN  J 
WEBB  THOMAS  E 
WHEATLEY,  ROBERT  C 
WILDER,  DAVID  S 
WHEATLEY,  ROBERT  C 
WILDER   DAVID  S 
WILKINS,  OLRIC  R 
WRIGLEY,  PAUL  R 


RHODES,  JEFFREY  E 
RICHARDS,  ROGER  C 
RODES,  KENNETH  J 
ROSS,  DEREK  K 
ROYSDEN,  DANIEL  E 
ROZIER,  RENDELL  R 
SHUPPERT,  WILLIAM  T  J 
SILVEIRA   RICHARD  J 
SLAGLE,  ARTHUR  M 
SMITH,  STEVEN  L 
SMITH,  THOMAS  R 
THEURER,  TIMOTHY  L 
TRIMBLE,  JEFFERY  C 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER, TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM 
MANDER  IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OP  THE  U  S 
NAVY,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  531 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

BEROTTI,  JAMES  V  ,  JR 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CER, TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 

To  be  commander 

HOWELL,  WILLIAM 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS, TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM 
MANDER  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S 
NAVY,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  531 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS,  USN.  PERMANENT 
To  be  lieutenant  commander 


PARKER,  JAMES  B 
POPPELL,  EDITH  Y 
PRICE.  MARTIN  G 
RADOIU.  CHRISTINE  M 
SHIRAISHI.  DAVID  Y 
SLAUGHTER,  MARTHA  M 
WARD.  DEBRA  L 
ZAYASHOOD,  MARIA,  DA 


BLANKS,  JEAN  A 
BOBECK,  ANN 
CHURILLA,  ALBERT  M 
DUKOVICH,  MITCHELL 
FORREST,  VIRGINIA  J 
HEINEMANN,  PHILLIP  C 
HIGHT,  NANCY  G 
KUJAWA.  KATHLEEN  1 
MORASH,  ROBERT  C  .  JR 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS,  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY,  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE   SECTION  531 

NURSE  CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 

To  be  commander 


GUSTAFSON.  CAROL  A  R 


BRENNAN.  RAMA  F  S 
DRABEK.  LINDA  C 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS. TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  COM- 
MANDER IN  THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531; 

NURSE  CORPS.  USN.  PERMANENT 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 


ALBARES.  PAUL  L 
COPPACE.  LISA  J 
DAVIS.  BRLAN  L 
JONES.  KAREN  M 
MILLER,  KENNETH  P 
MILLER.  MICHAEL  A 


MURPHY'   MARY  A 
PETERS.  CLYNDA  S 
PHILLIPS.  REBECCA  A 
RIEGLE   ANNA  R 
SERBIN    KATHRYN  M 
TATE.  DOREEN  E 
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HOUSE  Ol   Ki  IK i:SENTATIVES— Tuesday,  October  19,  1993 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

We  remember  those  near  and  dear  to 
us.  O  loving  God.  that  You  would  keep 
them  in  Your  care  and  support  them  by 
Your  spirit.  In  the  quiet  solitude  of  our 
own  hearts  we  place  before  You  the 
names  of  our  family,  our  friends  and 
colleagues,  all  those  about  whom  we 
care,  and  we  pray  that  You  will  endow 
them  with  every  blessing  and  confer 
upon  them  the  confidence  of  Your 
benediction.  May  each  of  us  come  to 
experience  the  assurance  of  Your  grace, 
the  promises  of  love  and  life,  and  the 
glory  of  eternal  hope  and  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  1,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved 


other  purposes.",  and  that  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  4.  6,  7.  9,  11. 
13.  17.  20.  23.  24.  25.  26.  27.  28,  29,  38,  40. 
and  42,  to  the  above^ntitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2518)  "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes",  and  that  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6.  11,  15,  23,  24,  34.  41.  49.  54.  57.  58. 
65.  68.  69.  74.  92.  104.  108.  111.  117.  123.  124. 
129.  and  133.  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hobson)  please  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr  HOBSON  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledgee  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  Annenca.  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  Cod, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  announces 
that  it  will  limit  to  10  Members  on 
each  side  requests  for  1-minute  rec- 
ognition. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by   Mr 
Hallen.   one   of   its   clerks,    announced 
that    the    Senate    had   passed    without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H    Con.  Res.  160    Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  the  enrollnrient  of  H.R.  3123. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
2446)  "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending    September    30.    1994.    and    for 


THE  SSC  JURASSIC  PORK  MAKES 
A  COMEBACK 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  summer  I  stood  in  this  well 
and  spoke  about  Jurassic  Pork,  the 
superconducting  super  collider.  This 
House  voted  overwhelmingly,  280  to 
150,  to  kill  the  funding  for  the  super 
collider. 

Thkt  vote  represented  the  single 
largest  spending  cut  in  any  appropria- 
tions bill  this  year. 

Unfortunately.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Ju- 
rassic Pork  is  far  from  being  extinct. 
Through  a  labyrinth  of  parliamentary 
trickery,  this  SSC  has  again  reared  its 
dinosauric  head  Today  we  have  a 
chance  finally  to  kill  the  largest  piece 
of  pork  in  the  Federal  budget.  Huge 
cost  overruns,  with  out-of-control 
spending  by  the  contractor,  have  wast- 
ed millions  of  taxpayer  dollars 

Many  of  my  colleagues  point  to  their 
own  budget-cutting  votes  and  to  their 
zeal  in  cutting  the  budget  to  the  tune 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  to  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  chance  to  kill 
$13  billion  of  Federal  spending.  I  ask 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  vote  "no" 
and  kill  the  superconducting  super 
collider. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ap- 
pear to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  in  this  country.  The  Presi- 
dent's power  and  responsibility  to  exe- 
cute our  Nations  foreign  policy  is 
being  encroached  upon  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  in  ways  that  threaten  to 
weaken  the  Office  of  the  Presidency, 
and  blur  the  lines  that  separate  our 
branches  of  Government 

The  inept  conduct  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy,  by  a  President  who  was 
largely  untested  on  this  subject  during 
his  campaign  for  office,  has  brought  an 
outcry  from  the  Americah  people  and  a 
power-grab  by  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  vacuum  left  by  a  visionless 
foreign  policy  that  better  resembles  a 
teach-in  by  UN.  bureaucrats  than  a 
sovereign  superpower,  is  being  filled  by 
voices  on  this  end  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue that  have  no  business  micro- 
managing  affairs  of  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  rightfully 
should  advise  and  speak  its  mind  on  is- 
sues of  national  interest.  However, 
only  one  voice  should  be  heard  beyond 
our  water's  edge  and  the  responsibil- 
ity for  that  voice  should  fall  squarely 
on  the  President's  shoulders.  In  the  in- 
terest of  this  and  future  Presidents, 
the  Congress  should  stay  out  of  these 
matters  of  state  and  permit  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  the  American 
people,  the  clear  lines  of  accountabil- 
ity that  our  Founding  Fathers,  in- 
tended. 


BLURRED    FOREIGN    POLICY.    CON- 
GRESSIONAL INTERFERENCE 
POINT   TO   CONSTITUTIONAL   CRI- 
SIS 
(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  wais  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

(Mr.  COPPERSMITH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rciTiArks  ) 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  energy  and  water  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1994.  I  par- 
ticularly object  to  increased  funding 
for  an  unnecessary,  expensive,  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  breeder  reactor, 
the  advanced  liquid  metal  reactor 
[ALMR). 

But  I  do  not  oppose  the  conference 
report  based  simply  on  one  program.  I 
have  a  broader  concern.  This  report  un- 
dermines both  bodies'  attempts  to 
make  responsible  deficit  reduction 
choices. 

During  and  after  the  budget  debate 
some  Members,  and  even  the  Demo- 
cratic   caucus    itself,    mentioned    cuts 


DThi»  symbol  rrpreienci  ih«  time  of  day  during  ihe  Houm  proceedings,  eg.,  D  1407  is  207  p  m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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made  by  this  House,  such  as  the  ALMR. 
in  speeches  and  letters  to  constituents 
to  show  a  commitment  to  cutting 
spending.  But  we  make  these  hard 
choices  in  vain  when  conferees  do  little 
to  uphold  the  will  of  the  House  they 
represent.  The  urgent  need  for  deficit 
reduction  dictates  that  conferees 
should  adopt  the  lower  approved  fund- 
ing level  for  many  programs  on  which 
the  two  bodies  disagree.  Instead,  this 
conference  committee  has  chosen  the 
higher  number  in  11  of  I'l  cases  of  dis- 
agreement on  Department  of  Energy 
civilian  programs  The  final  result  of 
this  conferencing  up  is  that  bill  before 
us  contains  more  total  spending  than 
either  body's  original  bill. 

Members  cannot  creditably  claim  to 
heed  the  call  to  cut  spending  first  if  we 
allow  the  process  to  undermine  our  ef- 
forts. Let  us  send  the  message  that 
hard-won  deficit  reduction  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  sacrificed  for  expediency 
when  final  deals  are  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  conference  report  in 
its  current  form. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES PAGE  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
127  of  Public  Law  97  377.  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Page  Board  the  following 
Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  KlLDEE  of  Michigan;  and    ^ 

Mr.  TOWNS  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  491  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  as  amended  by  section 
407  of  Public  Law  99-498.  the  Chair  ap- 
points on  the  part  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Butts  of  Ann  Arbor.  MI.  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student 
Financial  Assistance  to  fill  the  exist- 
ing vacancy  thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  RECORDS 
OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2702  of  44  U.S.C.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  101-509.  the 
Chair  appoints  the  following  member 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Records^f  Congress  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Fenno.  Jr..  of  Roch- 
ester. NY. 


REAPPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR  . 
FEDERAL  HOLIDAY  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  98- 


399.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  101-30. 
the  Chair  reappoints  as  members  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House; 

Mr.  Wheat  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Sawyer  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Regula  of  Ohio;  and 

Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  TASK 
FORCE  TO  MAKE  FINDINGS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL RESTORATION  AT 
MILITARY  BASES  SCHEDULED 
FOR  CLOSURE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2923  of  Public  Law 
101  510.  the  Chair  appoints  Mr.  Don 
Gray  of  Fort  Washington.  MD.  to  the 
Task  Force  to  Make  Findings  and  Rec- 
ommendations for  Environmental  Res- 
toration at  Military  Bases  Scheduled 
for  Closure. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO 
THE  U.S.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9355(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Dicks  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Hoagland  of  Nebraska; 

Mr.  Hefley  of  Colorado;  and 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 

TIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(a)  of  Public  Law  86- 
380.  the  Chair  appoints  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations the  following  Members  of  the 
House; 

Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  MORAN  of  Virginia;  and 

Mr.  SCHIKF  of  New  Mexico. 


D  1110 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAINE  HEROES 

(Ms.  SNOWE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  the  State  of  Maine  laid  to  rest 
two  of  its  bravest  sons.  Sgt.  Thomas 
Field  of  Lisbon  and  M.  Sgt.  Gary  Gor- 
don of  Lincoln.  We  gave  them  the  trib- 
ute and  honor  these  heroes  deserved. 
Both  soldiers  were  killed  in  heavy 
fighting  in  Somalia.  Gary  Gordon  was 
trying  to  save  the  crew  of  a  downed 
helicopter,  which  included  another 
Maine  soldier.  Tom  Field,  and  Michael 


Durant,  who  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  of 
war. 

I'd  like  to  pay  homage  to  these  men's 
courage  and  to  their  bravery,  and  for 
paying  the  highest  price  a  nation  can 
ask  of  its  soldiers— to  give  their  lives 
for  their  country. 

Across  the  country,  in  other  home- 
towns, grieving  families  and  friends 
have  also  paid  their  last  respects  to  the 
other  brave  men  who  died.  This  is  a 
troubling  time  for  our  Nation.  It  is  a 
difficult  time  for  the  families  of  our 
fallen  heroes.  These  men  are  the  pride 
of  America.  They  touch  the  hearts  of  a 
nation. 

At  a  similar  time  of  national  mourn- 
ing. Abraham  Lincoln  said  this  of 
America's  fallen  heroes;  "That  from 
these  honored  dead,  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  their  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 
That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 

From  this  day  onward,  each  and 
every  one  of  us  here  must  ensure  that 
the  deaths  of  these  men  shall  not  have 
been  made  in  vain,  and  that  we  con- 
tinue to  remember  the  sacrifices  they 
made  for  their  country  in  the  name  of 
honor,  liberty,  freedom,  and  courage. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Thomas,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


SUPPORT  NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE- 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
with  crises  in  Somalia.  Haiti.  Bosnia, 
and  Russia,  why  create  another  one. 
Latin  America,  by  rejecting  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement? 

In  less  than  a  month,  we  will  be  vot- 
ing on  NAFTA.  In  my  opinion,  this  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  votes  of 
this  session. 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  poll, 
roughly  50  percent  of  the  American 
public  knows  nothing  about  NAFTA.  It 
is  our  job  to  get  the  word  out,  that 
NAFTA  will  create  jobs  for  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  still  hearing  a 
lot  of  scare  stories  about  U.S.  jobs 
being  "sucked  "  south  of  the  border. 
Yet.  if  this  is  really  true,  why  are 
Japan  and  other  Asian  nations  so  wor- 
ried about  NAFTA? 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
University  of  Tokyo  sponsored  by  Ja- 
pan's Economic  Planning  Agency, 
NAFTA  will  make  life  more  difficult 
for  Japan  and  Southeast  Asia. 

NAFTA  is  a  good  agreement.  Let  us 
not  put  our  heads  in  the  sand  by  reject- 
ing it. 


TERMINATE  THE  SUPERCONDUCT- 
ING SUPER  COLLIDER 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  the  House  will  face  a  crucial  test 
that  will  determine  whether  we  are  se- 
rious about  cutting  the  deficit  and 
whether  our  words  will  be  backed  up 
with  our  deeds.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
vote  on  the  energy  and  water  appro- 
priations conference  report.  We  will 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions to  terminate  this  supercon- 
ducting super  collider  [SSC). 

One  could  hardly  ask  for  a  more  pre- 
cise test  of  the  House's  seriousness. 
The  energy  and  water  conferees  have 
tried  to  appease  Members'  appetite  for 
budget  cutting  by  tossing  us  a  few  mor- 
sels of  pork.  But  the  pork  in  this  report 
is  in  reality  a  red  herring— if  I  may  say 
so— the  pork  projects  in  this  bill  are 
designed  to  distract  Members  and 
throw  them  off  the  trail  of  their  true 
quarry— giant,  low  priority,  costly, 
mismanaged  projects  like  the  SSC.  So 
today's  vote  pits  pork  against  purpose. 

Todays'  vote  is  a  test  of  whether  the 
House  is  willing  to  have  its  budget  cut- 
ting efforts  sabotaged  by  a  small  group 
of  conferees  following  their  own  agen- 
da. The  House  voted  overwhelmingly— 
by  280  to  150— to  kill  the  SSC  in  June, 
but  the  conferees  capitulated  to  the 
Senate's  desire  to  continue  funding.  If 
we  accept  this  action  from  the  con- 
ferees then  the  House  amounts  to  noth- 
ing more  than  a  very  expensive  version 
of  Boys'  State— just  going  through  the 
motions  of  governing  and  leaving  the 
tough  decisions  to  others. 

Let's  show  the  American  people  that 
we're  serious  about  budget  cutting. 
Vote  to  recommit  the  energy  and  water 
bill  and  terminate  the  SSC. 
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But  let  me  say  this:  What  is  next? 
Will  the  politically  correct  begin  refer- 
ring to  God  as  a  significant  other?  By 
God,  beam  me  up. 


CONSTITUTION  DOES  NOT  SEPA- 
RATE GOD  FROM  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
decades  Girl  Scouts  have  recited  a  sol- 
emn pledge,  "To  serve  God  and  coun- 
try." Very  simple,  very  straight- 
forward. But  this  week  the  Girl  Scouts 
may  change  their  pledge  to  one  of  the 
following:  Option  A.  to  serve  Allah,  the 
Creator;  or.  Option  B.  a  pledge  to  serve 
nothing  or  no  one  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  amazing.  I  think 
this  is  going  a  little  too  far.  The  Con- 
stitution may  separate  church  and 
state,  but  the  Constitution  never  sepa- 
rated God  and  the  American  people. 

I  think  this  politically  correct  busi- 
ness is  way  off  the  deep  end,  and,  in 
fact  on  this  issue,  it  may  end  up  on  the 
Richter  scale. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Richardson).  The  Chair  reminds  indi- 
viduals in  the  gallery  not  to  use  any 
manifestation  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  EDWARD 
LEFFLER 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  in  sorrow  over  the  passing 
of  Edward  Leffler. 

He  was  a  friend,  a  i)erson  whose  posi- 
tive spirit  enriched  the  lives  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

He  was  a  professional  whose  skill 
guided  the  careers  of  many  of  music's 
great  contemporary  artists  including 
the  Beatles,  Rolling  Stones,  Car- 
penters. Osmonds,  and  most  recently 
Jude  Cole  and  Sammy  Hagar  and  Van 
Halen. 

But  beyond  helping  stars  reach  their 
potential,  he  created  meaningful  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  working 
people:  lighting  technicians,  recording 
engineers,  record  salesmen  and  women, 
ticket  takers,  and  hosts  of  others  be- 
hind the  entertainment  scene— working 
people  who  paid  their  bills,  fed  their 
families  due  to  the  business  sense  and 
leadership  skills  of  Ed  Leffler. 

Ed  was  an  American  entrepreneur  of 
the  first  order,  a  loving  father  to  his 
twins  Andrew  and  Ashley  and  an  an- 
chor of  calm  and  decency  in  a  tumul- 
tuous music  arena. 

He  was  a  good  human  being  who  died 
of  cancer.  In  that  he  is  just  a  statistic. 
But  as  an  individual  he  made  his  mark, 
did  a  professional  job  that  provided  en- 
tertainment for  hundreds  of  millions 
and  lived  an  honorable  life. 

Ed  Leffler  was  much  admired  by  me 
and  many  others.  He  will  be  missed. 


ing  Domestic  Violence  Awareness 
Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  study  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  because  it  examines  men's  re- 
lationship to  the  problem  of  domestic 
violence  and  outlines  steps  that  men 
can  take  to  play  a  role  in  abuse  preven- 
tion. Up  until  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  do- 
mestic abuse  was  viewed  as  a  woman's 
problem,  that  required  women's  solu- 
tions. This  report  challenges  that  no- 
tion, and  I  encourage  all  my  colleagues 
to  read  it. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
can,  and  must,  play  a  vital  role  in  com- 
bating domestic  violence.  We  can  start 
by  ptissing  the  Violence  Against 
Women  Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
both  Chambers  to  cosponsor  the  bill 
and  work  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  woman  is  battered 
every  15  seconds,  or  6  million  times 
each  year.  Every  year,  4,000  women  are 
battered  to  death.  Women's  very  lives 
depend  on  the  actions  of  each  of  us. 


MAWS  (MARIN  ABUSED  WOMEN'S 
SERVICES)  STUDY 

(Ms.  WOOLSEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  Marin  Abused 
Women's  Services  in  the  Sixth  District 
of  California  for  the  completion  of 
their  groundbreaking  study  on  the  role 
that  men  can  take  in  preventing  do- 
mestic violence. 

It  is  particularly  timely  that  the  re- 
port findings  were  reported  now — dur- 


NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DE- 
MOCRACY IMPORTANT  FOR 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ami  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  we  are  going  to  be  facing  one  of 
the  most  important  national  security 
votes  that  we  will  have  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  am  referring  to  the  at- 
tempt that  is  going  to  be  made  by  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  to  delete 
funding  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  who 
have  argu^d  that  bringing  about  this 
cut  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  will  be  very  good  for  deficit 
reduction.  Frankly,  using  that  as  a  def- 
icit reduction  plan  sounds  like  cutting 
off  your  arm  to  successfully  bring 
about  a  weight  loss  plan. 

We  have  succeeded  in  defeating  com- 
munism in  spots  throughout  the  world, 
but  democracy  has  not  yet  succeeded. 
We  need  to  ensure  that  we  maintain 
funding  for  this  very  important  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  so 
that  Ronald  Reagan's  dream  of  ensur- 
ing democracy  through  ballots  and  not 
bullets  succeeds. 


D  1120 

A  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  CUT 
SPENDING 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
face  a  major  test  of  whether  or  not  the 
majority  is  going  to  rule  and  cut 
spending  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
Not  only  at  stake  is  the  vote  on  the 
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superconducting  super  collider  that,  we 
will  hear  much  about  today  but  also 
the  conference  bill  on  energy  and  water 
appropriations  has  restored  total  fund- 
ing, indeed,  increased  funding  for  next 
year  for  the  amount  to  be  spent  on  the 
advanced  liquid  metal  reactor,  which  a 
large  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  to  kill  and  the  ad- 
ministration called  upon  us  to  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  this  bill,  in 
11  instances  out  of  14  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate,  took  the 
highest  expenditure  level  that  either 
House  adopted,  meaning  that  there  was 
no  intent,  no  will  to  make  the  cuts 
that  we  have  all  been  advocating 
around  this  country. 

The  test  is  to  vote  to  recommit  or  to 
reject  the  conference  report  on  the  en- 
ergy and  water  appropriations. 


UNREALISTIC  NUMBERS 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  experts  from 
all  comers  are  already  questioning  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  not-yet- 
final  Clinton  health  plan.  The  numbers 
revealed  so  far  just  do  not  add  up.  One 
economist  concludes  the  White  House 
may  have  understated  the  cost  by  $300 
billion.  Top  administration  officials. 
including  Chief  Economist  Laura 
Tyson,  privately  dismiss  the  plan's 
rosy  economic  predictions — withhold- 
ing constructive  criticism  in  a  show  of 
misguided  political  loyalty.  Entitle- 
ment spending  already  consumes  more 
than  60  percent  of  our  budget  galloping 
ever  faster  to  keep  up  with  ever  more 
promised  benefits.  Before  we  spend  our- 
selves into  oblivion  we  need  to  stop  and 
remember  the  choice  is  not  Clinton's 
health  plan  or  no  plan  at  all.  There  are 
other  better  choices — and  guess  what^ — 
we  can  implement  those  choices  with- 
out making  ourselves  sick  with 
debt. 


KILL  THE  SUPERCONDUCTING 
SUPER  COLLIDER 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  ano/was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  e/xend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  9t)eaker.  earlier 
this  year  280  Membe<^  of  this  body 
voted  to  terminate  funding  for  the 
superconducting  super  collider.  This 
was  the  largest  single  cut  in  any  appro- 
priation bill  adopted  by  this  body  this 
year. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body  in- 
cluded funding  for  the  super  collider  in 
their  version  of  the  Energy  and  water 
appropriation  bill.  The  conference  com- 
mittee did  not  include  one  Member  of 
this  body  who  voted  with  the  huge  ma- 
jority, when  it  went  to  conference,  to 
terminate  funding  for  the  collider. 


It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
the  conference  committee  quickly 
adopted  the  Senate  position  and  ig- 
nored the  will  of  280  Members  of  this 
body,  nearly  two-thirds  on  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle. 

Today  we  will  vote  on  that  con- 
ference committee  report.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  must  stick  to  our  position  in  the 
House  and  kill  the  super  collider  and 
save  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  at 
le£ist  $10  billion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  our 
efforts  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port with  instructions  to  terminate 
funding  for  the  super  collider.  This  is 
our  chance  today  to  demonstrate  to 
the  American  taxpayers  that  we  are  se- 
rious about  cutting  the  deficit  and  cut- 
ting Federal  spending.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  stick  to  their  position. 


THE  REAL  CLINTON  HEATH  PLAN 

(Mr.  HOBSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  there  is  a  big  disconnect  be- 
tween what  President  Bill  Clinton  says 
and  what  President  Bill  Clinton  does. 
This  time,  it  is  on  health  care.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  says  his  health  plan  does 
not  rely  on  price  controls  and  health 
rationing.  But  read  President  Clinton's 
plan. 

Page  68  of  the  Clinton  health  plan, 
available  in  bookstores  across  Amer- 
ica, says  this:  "A  provider  may  not 
charge  or  collect  from  a  patient  a  fee 
in  excess  of  the  fee  schedule  adopted  by 
an  alliance."  Translation — the  Clinton 
plan  imposes  national  health  care  price 
controls,  pure  and  simple.  Health  in- 
dustry analyst  J.D.  Kleinke,  writing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  says  the  Clin- 
ton price  controls  will  "curtail  all  new 
drug  development  for  currently  un- 
treatable  diseases."  He  says  that  is, 
and  I  quote,  "tantamount  to  eutha- 
a." 

What  Bill  Clinton  says  and  what  Bill 
Clinton  does.  Two  different  things,  Mr. 
Speaker.  That  is  why  we  need  action 
now  on  a  health  plan.  Let  us  enact  the 
Republican  health  plan,  "Action  '93." 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  NAFTA 
(Mr.    INSLEE  asked   and   was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  INSLEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  NAFTA  and  I'd  like 
to  address  my  comments  to  those  in 
the  House  who  have  concluded  that 
NAFTA  would  be  good  for  our  constitu- 
ents, good  for  our  working  people,  and 
good  for  the  country,  but  who  are  con- 
cerned because  some  of  our  constitu- 
ents have  genuine  fears  about  the  plan, 
in  part  because  of  the  fear-monger  ing 
they  have  been  exposed  to. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  is  that  there 
is   an   antidote    for   fear   and    that    is 


truth.  It  has  been  my  personal  experi- 
ence that  if  a  Member  of  Congress 
shares  with  their  constituents  the 
truth  about  NAFTA  many  of  those 
fears  are  converted  to  confidence. 

When  I  have  gone  into  townhall 
meetings  and  asked  my  constituents 
whether  they  wanted  me  to  knock 
down  Mexican  trade  barriers  so  that  we 
could  export  more  to  Mexico,  and 
thereby  create  jobs,  they  told  me  un- 
equivocally, "yes."  They  would  want 
me  to  vote  for  such  a  treaty.  Of  course, 
this  is  exactly  what  NAFTA  does,  and 
when  I  tell  them  this  they  respond 
with  more  hope  and  less  fear.  We  have 
been  sent  here  to  make  considered 
judgments.  Many  of  our  constituents 
haven't  had  the  time  or  even  interest 
to  read  this  treaty.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  cast  more  light  on  this  trea- 
ty. When  we  do  so  we  will  all  agree 
that  Roosevelt  was  right.  "All  we  have 
to  fear  is  fear  itself,"  and  that  the 
Good  Book  is  right— "Ye  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  set  you 
free." 


CLINTON'S  "WALDO"  HEALTH 
CARE  PLAN 

(Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  should  dub  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's health  plan  "the  Waldo 
health  care  bill."  Let  me  show  you 
why. 

There  is  a  lovable  little  fellow  named 
Waldo.  As  any  of  you  who  have  chil- 
dren know,  this  is  a  "Where's  Waldo?" 
book.  Waldo  has  made  a  career  out  of 
being  very  hard  to  find.  This  is  the 
Clinton  health  care  plan  briefing  book. 
This  accompanied  the  President's  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  on  health  care 
weeks  ago.  Page  after  page  of  rhetoric. 
In  both  books  you  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  find  the  central  character.  With  this 
health  care  bill.  President  Clinton  is 
well  on  his  way  to  surpassing  Waldo  in 
the  hard  to  find,  impossible  to  pin 
down  category. 

In  fact,  the  only  real  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  that  you  can  rest  ais- 
sured  that  Waldo  is  in  the  picture.  If 
you  don't  believe  me  ask  any  3-year-old 
and  they'll  find  him.  But,  after  weeks 
of  waiting,  the  Clinton  health  care  plan 
is  still  not  in  the  picture.  If  you  don't 
believe  me,  ask  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  they'll  tell  you  they  haven't 
seen  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time  to  ask  the 
question— Where's  the  bill.  Bill? 


NATIONAL  MAMMOGRAPHY  DAY 
(Mrs.   LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.    LLOYD.    Mr.    Speaker,    every 
year   for   the    past   4    years.    National 
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Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month  has 
received  greater  participation  and  in- 
terest. It  is  clear  that  this  commemo- 
rative has  been  very  effective  in  in- 
creasing the  public  awareness  of  this 
disease.  But  fighting  breast  cancer  is 
more  than  just  awareness.  That  is  why 
I  am  so  happy  that  yesterday  the 
President  signed  Into  law  a  resolution 
that  I  introduced  designating  today  as 
"National  Mammography  Day." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  important 
day  because  it  focuses  on  the  early  de- 
tection of  breast  cancer.  The  National 
Cancer  Institute  has  estimated  that 
there  will  be  a  total  of  183,000  cases  of 
breast  cancer  in  1993.  with  46.000 
deaths. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  breast 
cancer.  Until  we  find  a  cure,  early  de- 
tection and  treatment  is  the  best 
chance  that  we  have  against  its  early 
stages.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
early  detection. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  some 
controversy  over  the  need  of  an  annual 
mammogram.  But  £is  a  survivor.  I  can 
tell  my  colleagues  that  I  am  living 
proof  that  an  annu  '  mammogram  can 
save  a  life. 

Yes.  our  mothers  and  our  daughters 
and  our  wives,  our  sisters  are  all  being 
diagnosed  with  this  disease  rapidly.  So 
early  detection  can  greatly  increase 
the  odds  of  their  survival. 

I  would  like  to  thank  President  Clin- 
ton and  my  colleagues  who  helped  to 
make  this  day  possible. 


eluding  $4.7  million  in  unauthorized  bo- 
nuses that  it  took  EKDE  2  years  to  dis- 
cover. 

I  call  on  Energy  Secretary  O'Leary 
to  immediately  and  personally  inves- 
tigate these  very  serious  charges  by 
"60  Minutes." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RICHARDSON).  The  Chair  will  entertain 
one  additional  1  minute  on  each  side. 


A  CALL  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AT 
DOE 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  bureaucrats  does  it  take  to 
change  a  light  bulb? 

According  to  the  CBS  program  "60 
Minutes"  this  past  Sunday  night,  if  it 
is  the  Department  of  Energy,  it  takes 
43. 

As  "60  Minutes"  reported  that  it 
took  two  people  to  actually  change  the 
bulb  at  the  DOE  Savannah  River  Plant 
in  South  Carolina. 

But  it  took  41  people  to  write  over 
300  pages  of  work  orders  telling  how  to 
go  about  it. 

No  wonder  that  almost  everyone  ex- 
cept the  most  liberal  among  us  have 
lost  faith  in  our  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  do  anything  economically  or  effi- 
ciently. 

As  "60  Minutes"  also  reported  that 
the  Savannah  River  Plant  has  over 
20.000  employees,  many  with  nothing  to 
do.  and  producing  nothing  whatsoever. 

That,  in  spite  of  this.  DOE  paid  out 
over  $200  million  in  totally  unneces- 
sary overtime. 

That,  despite  the  wasteful  operation 
going  on  there,  millions  of  taxpayer 
dollars  have  been  paid  in  bonuses,  in- 
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WAKE  UP  CONGRESS,  PEOPLE  IN 
AMERICA  VOTE 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
farmers  are  paid  money  not  to  grow 
food,  yet  31  million  Americans  are 
going  hungry.  Millions  of  manufactur- 
ing jobs  have  left  the  country,  yet  36 
million  Americans  are  living  in  pov- 
erty. The  United  States  has  the  best 
medical  technology  in  the  world,  and 
yet.  among  the  industrial  nations  of 
the  world  we  are  18th  in  life  expect- 
ancy, we  are  24th  in  infant  mortality, 
because  it  is  not  available  to  every- 
body; and  37  million  Americans  have  no 
health  insurance. 

The  rich  are  getting  richer,  the  poor 
are  getting  poorer,  and  yet  we  are 
spending  and  sending  billions  of  dollars 
more  to  every  other  country  in  the 
world  to  help  their  economic  structure, 
and  many  in  Congress  say  nothing  is 
broke. 

Wake  up  Congress,  the  people  also 
vote. 


SUPPORT  OUR  TROOPS 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  the  past  weekend,  I  visited 
Fort  Benning,  GA.  on  the  occasion  of 
its  75th  anniversary.  Fort  Benning  had 
much  to  celebrate,  but  as  I  talked  with 
many  of  the  career  soldiers,  I  found 
their  morale  is  suffering  greatly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  events  in  Soma- 
lia and  Haiti  are  played  out  on  the 
international  scene,  many  of  these  ca- 
reer soldiers  are  reminded  of  Vietnam. 
They  know  what  it  was  like  to  return 
from  a  political  war  as  heroes  on  the 
battlefield  but  unappreciated  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  visited  one  of  our 
wounded  soldiers  who  is  still  recover- 
ing, at  Martin  Army  Hospital,  from  his 
close  encounter  in  Somalia.  He  was  the 
victim  of  a  political  mission  gone  sour. 
His  colleagues  asked  me  to  deliver  a 
message  to  this  Congress:  Give  us  the 
means  and  the  support  and  we  can  ac- 
complish any  military  mission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  add  my  own  advice  to 
this  Congress  and  this  President.  Use 
the  military  wisely  and  with  force  but 
do  not  ask  our  troops  to  be  politicians. 
They  are  proud  soldiers  who  deserve 
our  support  in  every  way  possible. 


FORT  BENNING'S  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  BISHOP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  home  of  the  infantry 
and  the  dedicated  soldiers  at  Fort 
Benning.  GA.  Fort  Benning  was  estab- 
lished 75  years  ago.  on  October  7,  1918. 
Since  its  beginning.  Fort  Benning  has 
trained  our  Army's  leaders— George  C. 
Marshall.  Omar  Bradley.  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower. George  Patton,  Joseph 
Stillwell.  Colin  Powell,  and  Norman 
Schwarzkopf.  And  Fort  Benning  re- 
mains the  primary  training  base  for 
combat  leaders— infantrymen,  rangers, 
airborne.  Fort  Benning's  soldiers  stand 
ready  to  defend  human  rights  and  our 
national  security,  many  paying  the  ul- 
timate price.  World  War  II  and  Desert 
Storm,  were  won  in  the  classrooms  and 
in  the  training  areas  of  this  Georgian 
post.  In  the  1940s,  the  Big  Red  One. 
trained  there;  as  did  Patton's  2d  Ar- 
mored Division.  The  Uth  Air  Assault 
Division  was  activated  at  Fort 
Benning.  and  later  merged  with  the  2d 
Infantry  Division  to  form  the  1st  Cav- 
alry Division  which  gained  fame  in  the 
rice  paddies  and  mountains  of  Viet- 
nam. Fort  Benning  units  have  served 
with  distinction  in  Panama.  Southwest 
Asia  and  are  serving  in  Somalia.  I  sa- 
lute Fort  Benning,  its  history  and  its 
leaders.  I  also  salute  their  families  who 
have  stood  by  these  men  and  women 
during  the  call  of  duty.  Fort  Benning 
remains  a  vibrant  platform  for  the  pro- 
jection of  America's  combat  power, 
wherever,  whenever  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  happy  birthday  to  Fort 
Benning. 


ANNOUNCING  SPECIAL  ORDER  ON 
STATUS  OF  TROOPS  IN  SOMALIA 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
last  spoke  on  the  floor  Friday  after- 
noon, I  said  I  was  going  to  Somalia, 
even  if  I  had  to  fly  commercial  through 
Nairobi.  Thankfully.  Les  Aspin,  our 
Secretary  of  Defense,  supported  my  re- 
quest for  the  trip  and  I  was  able  to 
hitch  a  ride  on  a  transport  plane  head- 
ed to  Somalia  to  deliver  lumber.  I 
spent  about  40  hours  in  the  air  to  have 
some  time  on  the  ground  in  Somalia 
yesterday  morning.  I  will  do  an  hour 
special  order  tonight  to  report  on  my 
trip. 


October  19,  1993 

One  pertinent  observation  is  that  we 
have  the  finest  young  men  and  women 
in  the  field  ever,  equally  as  impressive 
as  our  troops  in  Desert  Storm. 

I  see  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  on 
the  floor.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  all  our  troops  over  there  ask  if  we 
would  help  make  sure  that  they  get  the 
same  benefits  as  the  soldiers  who 
served  in  Desert  Storm.  They  are  in 
combat  conditions  over  there,  and  we 
have  had  26  men  killed  in  action  just 
since  August  8.  The  least  we  can  do  is 
give  them  tax-exempt  status. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  said  Friday  that 
there  was  one  American  body  left  un- 
identified, the  fourth  man  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Mogadishu.  He 
was  identified  by  his  mother  on  Mon- 
day night.  He  is  William  David  Cleve- 
land, Jr..  32  years  of  age.  five  children. 
He  was  desecrated  in  the  streets  of  So- 
malia, but  is  finally  home  on  his  be- 
loved American  soil. 
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WAIVING         POINTS        OF        ORDER 
AGAINST     CONFERENCE     REPORT 
ON    H.R.    2491,    DEPARTMENTS    OF 
VETERANS    AFFAIRS    AND    HOUS- 
ING   AND   URBAN    DEVELOPMENT. 
AND      INDEPENDENT      AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1994 
Ms.   SLAUGHTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  275  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  275 
Resolved.  That  upon  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  and  amendments  reported 
from  'conference  in  disagreement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  2491)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry 
independent  agencies,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. All  points  of  order  against  the  con- 
ference report  are  waived.  The  conference  re- 
port, amendments  in  disagreement,  and  mo- 
tions printed  in  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment of  the  committee  of  conference  to  dis- 
pose of  amendments  in  disagreement  shall  be 
considered  as  read.  It  shall  be  in  order,  any 
rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, to  consider  a  motion  offered  by 
Representative  Stokes  of  Ohio  or  a  designee 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
113  and  concur  therein  with  the  amendment 
printed  in  section  2  of  this  resolution.  That 
motion  shall  be  debatable  for  one  hour  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
and  an  opponent.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  that  motion  to 
final  adoption  without  mtervening  motion. 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  113  is  a£ 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  ":  Provided  further.  That, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-486.  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  50  percent  of  all  util- 
ity energy  efficiency  and  water  conservation 
cash  rebates  received  by  the  National  Aero- 


nautics and  Space  Administration  may  be 
made  available  for  additional  energy  effi- 
ciency and  water  conservation  measures,  in- 
cluding facility  surveys:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  available  for  other 
than  termination  costs  of  the  advanced  solid 
rocket  motor  program. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  amounts  appropriated  in  this 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1994  shall  be:  $4,853,500,000 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration 'Space  flight,  control  and  data 
communications',  $517,700,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion 'Construction  of  facilities',  $7,529,300,000 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration 'Research  and  development". 
$1,480,853,000  for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  'Hazardous  substance 
superfund'.  $1,998,500,000  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  'Research  and  related 
activities',  and  $110,000,000  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  'Academic  research  in- 
frastructure' ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter] is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  of  de- 
bate time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QuiLLEN],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

During  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion, all  time  yielded  is  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  275 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2491,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry 
independent  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  and 
against  its  consideration. 

The  rule  further  provides  that  the 
conference  report,  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement, and  motions  printed  in  the 
joint  explanatory  statement  to  dispose 
of  amendments  in  disagreement  shall 
be  considered  as  read  when  called  for 
consideration. 

In  addition,  unlike  the  rule  which  the 
House  considered  last  week,  this  rule 
makes  in  order,  any  rule  of  the  House 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  a  mo- 
tion which  would  allow  the  House  to 
express  its  will  concerning  the  ad- 
vanced solid  rocket  motor  programs. 
The  motion,  to  be  offered  by  Chairman 
Stokes  or  his  desigmee,  provides  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 113  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment  printed  in  section  2  of  the 
rule.  The  motion  is  debatable  for  1 
hour  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  and  an  opponent.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  motion  without  in- 
tervening motion. 

The  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment   113    which    this    rule    makes    in 


order  states,  "none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall 
be  available  for  other  than  termination 
costs  of  the  advanced  solid  rocket 
motor  program."  By  making  this  mo- 
tion in  order,  the  rule  gives  the  House 
exactly  what  the  advanced  solid  rocket 
motor  program's  critics  have  re- 
quested: a  specific,  clear,  and  forth- 
right opportunity  to  expressly  end  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2491,  the  bill  for  which  the 
committee  has  recommended  this  rule, 
provides  $87.6  billion  for  vital  national 
initiatives,  including  veterans'  health, 
environmental  protection,  housing  as- 
sistance, and  space. 

We  are  already  19  days  into  the  1994 
fiscal  year.  The  continuing  resolution 
expires  Thursday.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  rule  so  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed with  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  this  vital  legislation. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Ms.  Slaughter]  has  ably 
explained  the  provisions  of  the  rule. 

The  focus  of  debate  on  this  measure 
has  been  the  ASRM  Program,  and  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  other  significant  programs  funded 
by  this  bill. 

H.R.  2491  provides  essential  funding 
for  programs  to  meet  the  critical  needs 
of  our  Nation's  veterans,  and  to  accom- 
modate the  housing  requirements  of 
the  elderly  and  the  needy. 

We  need  to  move  expeditiously  on 
this  appropriation  bill,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "yes"  on  the  rule  so 
that  we  can  proceed  with  consideration 
of  this  conference  report. 

There  will  be  an  effort  made  today  to 
do  away  with  the  ASRM  Program.  I 
think  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  go 
forward  with  this  measure  and  get  it 
signed  by  the  President.  Our  veterans 
cannot  be  denied  help.  We  know  that 
we  need  our  HUD  programs.  We  need 
the  various  independent  agency  pro- 
grams. And  I  do  not  know  why  there 
would  be  any  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure. It  would  be  based  only  on  tech- 
nicalities, in  my  opinion. 

We  must  fight  to  save  our  Selective 
Service  System.  In  the  case  of  a  na- 
tional emergency,  we  cannot  let  that 
system  go  down  the  drain.  And  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  in  his  efforts  to  preserve 
it  and  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  chairman 
emeritus  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I 
rise  to  state  that  I  intend  to  call  for  a 
recorded  vote  on  this  rule,  but  it  is  not 
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because  I  believe  this  rule  is  inherently 
unfair.  I  will  call  a  vote  to  make  note 
of  a  major  inconsistency  between  the 
rhetoric  of  some  on  the  other  side  re- 
garding Senate  legislative  amendments 
and  their  actions  to  mitigate  this  prob- 

lein  ,     „  ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  nearly  6  months 
of  hearings  in  our  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  one  re- 
curring complaint  stood  out.  It  was 
made  by  authorizing  committee  chair- 
men who  contend  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  usurping  their  ju- 
risdiction by  accepting  Senate  legisla- 
tive amendments  in  appropriations 
conference  reports  that  would  other- 
wise be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  legitimate 
problem  that  needs  to  be  addressed,  but 
I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  cur- 
rent House  rules  provide  a  remedy.  For 
example,  clause  2  of  rule  XX  requires 
that  these  Senate  amendments  be 
brought  back  to  the  House  for  a  sepa- 
rate vote  in  technical  disagreement. 
However,  it  is  the  Rules  Committee,  on 
behalf  of  both  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees and  the  appropriations  committee, 
that  consistently  waives  points  of 
order  against  these  provisions. 

This  is  the  reason  I  was  both  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  see  a  letter  that 
was  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  on  October  5  by  the  chair- 
men of  four  major  authorizing  commit- 
tees. I  will  place  the  letter  in  the 
Record.  In  the  letter,  these  committee 
chairmen  state. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  request  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  not  ?rant  any  waiv- 
ers of  points  of  order  against  clause  2<c)  of 
Rule  XXI  (prohibiting  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill)  and  clause  2  of  Rule  XX 
(prohibiting  House  conferees  from  agreeing 
to  the  Senate  amendments  which  would  vio- 
late clause  2  of  Rule  XXI)  for  any  appropria- 
tions conference  report 

Guess  what,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  are 
20  Senate  amendments  in  the  VA-HUD 
appropriations  conference  report  which 
constitute  legislating  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  this  rule  waives  points 
of  order  against  those  provisions. 

The  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  Stokes,  noted  that 
these  amendments  do  not  create  major 
policy  problems,  and  that  they  would 
have  been  in  order  as  limitation 
amendments  in  the  House  committee- 
reported  bill. 

The  first  point  is  open  to  interpreta- 
tion, but  the  chairman  is  right  on  the 
second  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  However, 
because  the  House  did  not  defeat  the 
motion  to  rise,  these  amendments  are 
still  in  violation  of  clause  2  of  rule  XX. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
the  rhetoric  of  this  issue  to  be  matched 
by  action.  If  my  colleagues  are  serious 
about  restoring  the  prerogatives  of  the 
House  and  reducing  the  number  of  leg- 
islative provisions  in  appropriations 
conference  reports,  then  a  "no"  vote  on 
this  rule  is  the  only  appropriate  vote. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  letter  previously  referred 
to,  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  October  5.  1993. 
Hon  John  Joseph  Moakley. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  may  know, 
over  the  last  several  years,  we  have  repeat- 
edly raised  concerns  about  the  practice  of  in- 
cluding Senate-added   legislative   provisions 
in  conference  reports  on  appropriations  bills. 
In  that  regard,  we  have  appreciated  your  as- 
sistance and  consideration  of  the  positions  of 
the  authorizing  committees.  To  further  re- 
solve those  concerns,  we  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  House  Rules  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  Included  in 
the  Rules  of  the  House  for  the   103rd  Con- 
gress. Under  clause  (2KbK2)  of  rule  XXVIII. 
the  chairman  of  an  authorizing  committee 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  legislative  matter 
reported  in  technical  disagreement  now  has 
the  right  to  offer  a  preferential  motion  to  in- 
sist on  disagreement    We  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  help  to  restore  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  and  significantly  reduce 
the  number  of  legislative  provisions  in  ap- 
propriations bills.    As   the   House  begins   to 
consider  the  first  set  of  appropriations  con- 
ference reports  under  the  amended  rule,  we 
and  other  chairmen  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees plan  to  monitor  the  reports  carefully 
for  any  inclusion  of  legislative  language. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  request  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  not  grant  any  waiv- 
ers of  points  of  order  against  clause  2(c)  of 
rule  XXI  (prohibiting  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priations bill)  and  clause  2  of  rule  XX  (pro- 
hibiting House  conferees  from  agreeing  to 
Senate  amendments  which  would  violate 
clause  2  of  Rule  XXI)  for  any  appropriations 
conference  report.  We  believe  that  any  Sen- 
ate amendments  proposing  to  add  legislative 
language  should  follow  regular  order  and  be 
brought  back  to  the  House  for  a  separate 
vote  on  technical  disagreement  Providing 
blanket  waivers  of  points  of  order,  or  provid- 
ing waivers  to  permit  the  conference  report 
to  contain  legislative  language,  would  sub- 
stantially infringe  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
authorizing  committees  and  vitiate  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  to  the  House  Rules 
adopted  by  the  Caucus  and  the  House  early 
this  session. 

We  appreciate  your  conalderation  of  this 
request. 

Sincerely. 

John  D  Dingell. 
GEORGE  E  Brown.  Jr.. 
George  Miller. 
Norman  Y.  Mineta. 
Members  of  Congress. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 

[Mr.  MONTGOMERY). 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  for  giving  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
rule.  But  in  the  amendments  and  dis- 
agreement I  will  vote  for  the  Senate 
amendment  to  fund  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  This  motion  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

SOLOMON). 

Mr.  Speaker,  really,  now  is  not  the 
time  to  eliminate  the  Selective  Service 
System.    If   this    motion    by    the   gen- 
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tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
is  defeated,  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  has  told  me  only  yesterday 
that  he  will  close  down  the  whole  sys- 
tem on  December  1.  In  other  words,  the 
local  boards  in  your  communities  are 
out  of  business,  the  State  Selective 
Service  offices  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  are  out  of  business. 
This  is  a  drastic  step  we  are  getting 
ready  to  take  here  with  only  one  com- 
mittee having  taken  action  on  this 
major  issue. 

I  point  out  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
case  of  an  emergency  and  the  Selective 
Service  System  had  to  call  up  young 
men,  the  big  problem  is  with  calling  up 
doctors,  nurses,  and  health  care  profes- 
sionals. The  Director  tells  me  that 
within  42  days  he  has  the  software,  the 
computers  and  equipment  to  get  these 
doctors  and  nurses  on  board  to  treat  in 
a  minimal  conflict  where  young  men 
are  hurt.  At  this  time  we  do  not  have 
the  medical  professionals  to  do  it.  It  is 
a  terrible  mistake  today  if  we  elimi- 
nate the  Selective  Service  System,  and 
I  hope  our  colleagues  will  vote  not  to 
do  this. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
D  1150 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

I  also  thank  him  for  his  support  of 
the  motion  that  I  am  to  make  later  on 
when  we  take  up  the  VA-HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies  conference  re- 
port. My  motion  will  ask  this  body  to 
recede  to  the  Senate  position  which 
would  restore  the  funds  to  maintain 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  later  on  this 
morning  we  are  going  to  be  taking  up 
the  Commerce/State/Justice  appropria- 
tion conference  report.  That  bill  has 
another  amendment  in  disagreement 
which  deals  with  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democrcwiy.  When  that 
amendment  came  on  the  floor  some 
time  ago,  I  voted  to  cut  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  because  I 
felt  that  it  was  not  being  effective. 

I  am  going  to  change  my  vote  on 
NED  this  afternoon.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port it  now  because  something  critical 
is  happening  over  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  in  Russia.  Elections  are  being 
called  over  there,  and  the  country  is 
standing  at  the  crossroads. 

This  could  be  one  of  the  most  critical 
elections  in  the  history  of  this  world. 
The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy is  going  to  be  able  to  utilize  its  re- 
sources to  make  sure  that  those  elec- 
tions are  fair  and  democratic.  The 
whole  future  of  the  world  depends  on 
that. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  something 
else  depends  on  that,  too,  and  that  is 
the     Selective     Service     System.     My 
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amendment  to  keep  Selective  Service 
System  funded  failed  several  weeks  ago 
by  just  1  vote,  not  counting  the  dele- 
gate votes.  By  one  vote,  the  House  de- 
cided to  abolish  the  Selective  Service 
System.  Since  that  time,  there  has 
been  a  coup  attempt  over  in  Russia.  We 
all  know  what  happened  there.  We  all 
know  what  happened  in  Somalia,  where 
we  lost  18  members  of  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices in  a  very,  very  tragic  situation.  We 
know  what  is  happening  in  Bosnia 
today. 

We  need  to  maintain  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  today 
we  depend  on  an  all-voluntary  mili- 
tary. We  get  a  cross-section  of  Amer- 
ican young  men  and  women  from  all 
across  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  we  depend  on  this 
all-voluntary  military,  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  our  military  recruiters 
be  able  to  define  which  young  men  and 
women  are  available  for  the  military 
today. 

In  many  instances,  in  many  schools 
across  the  Nation,  our  recruiters  are 
being  denied  the  ability  to  go  on  cam- 
pus. The  only  way  they  have  to  get  the 
names  of  young  men  and  women,  in 
order  to  sit  down  and  explain  to  them 
what  an  honorable  career  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  are  today,  is  from  the 
list  maintained  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 

If  we  are  going  to  maintain  this  all- 
voluntary  military,  we  have  to  have 
this  backup  situation. 

I  ask  Members,  when  I  offer  that  mo- 
tion on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  Congressman 
Montgomery,  to  think  about  that.  Re- 
verse your  votes,  let  us  pass  this 
amendment  to  maintain  the  necessary 
funds. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  ROEMER). 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  read  two  sen- 
tences from  this  new  rule  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

First  of  all,  the  language  that  I  testi- 
fied on  last  week  recommending  that 
the  Rules  Committee  adopt,  this  is  the 
Rules  Committee  language: 

It  shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the  House 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  to  consider 
a  motion  offered  by  Representative  Stokes  of 
Ohio  or  a  designee  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  113  and  concur  therein 
with  the  amendment  printed  in  section  2  of 
this  resolution. 

What  that  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  writ- 
ten in  the  rule: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
provided  In  this  act  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall  be 
available  for  other  than  termination  costs  of 
the  advanced  solid  rocket  motor  program. 

As  somebody  who  fought  very,  very 
hard  against  the  rule  when  this  came 
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up  before,  I  believe  this  rule  is  in  order 
and  is  a  good  rule  because  it  does  firm- 
ly resolve  two  questions:  First,  the 
question  of  the  advanced  solid  rocket 
motor,  something  that  the  House  has 
spoken  to  very,  very  adamantly  in  the 
past,  with  379  votes  against  that  pro- 
gram on  a  previous  straight  up-and- 
down  amendment;  305  votes  against 
that  particular  program  on  a  rule.  We 
do  not  want  this  program  going  for- 
ward on  the  merits. 

It  is  over  budget,  and  it  is  not  needed 
from  a  scientific  basis. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the 
integrity  of  this  institution,  of  the 
House,  is  being  listened  to  by  this  rule. 
We  have  voted  so  many  times  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  kill  pro- 
grams. We  send  them  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  they  come  back  either  with 
the  same  funding  or  increased  funding. 

I  think  this  rule  insures  that  this 
will  go  back  to  the  Senate  and  that  the 
Senate  knows  that  we  are  firm,  we  are 
committed,  we  are  in  unison,  we  do  not 
want  this  program  coming  back  to  the 
House  at  all.  We  have  finally  put  a  nail 
in  the  coffin  and  a  stake  in  the  heart  of 
the  advanced  solid  rocket  motor. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  their  hard  work. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Stokes  amendment  to  terminate  the 
ASRM,  advanced  solid  rocket  motor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
Chairman  Stokes  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  on  this  difficult  issue. 

If  you  were  one  of  the  378  Members  of 
this  body  who  voted  earlier  this  year  to 
terminate  the  ASRM  you  can  support 
this  rule  and  the  Stokes  amendment 
which  the  rule  provides  for. 

This  is  what  we  have  all  waited  for. 
for  a  long,  long,  time. 

At  last  we  have  been  able  to  termi- 
nate a  large,  expensive,  and  wasteful 
Federal  program,  one  of  the  few  suc- 
cesses in  this  regard  that  I  can  remem- 
ber. 

While  many  of  my  colleagues  would 
rather  see  the  $58  million  over  and 
above  the  $100  million  provided  for  the 
ASRM  termination  costs  go  toward 
deficit  reduction,  or  to  stay  within  the 
NASA  budget,  I  say  to  you  the  Stokes' 
amendment  is  the  preferred  position. 
Let  me  explain  why. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  that  the 
$58  million  would  have  gone  toward 
deficit  reduction  if  it  had  not  been 
transferred  to  the  EPA,  the  NASP,  and 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Under  the  House  budget  rules,  that 
money  would  not  have  gone  toward  the 
deficit,  but  rather,  would  be  available 
for  use  in  other  appropriations  bills 
and  we  all  know  around  here  that 
money  available  is  money  used. 


Second,  the  $58  million  will  go  to- 
ward worthwhile  projects.  The  NASP  is 
a  leading-edge  technology  in  aviation 
that  this  country  must  pursue  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  technological  superi- 
ority in  the  critical  area  of  aerospace. 
And  the  Superfund  in  EPA  is  always 
in  need  of  resources  to  work  on  the 
backlog  of  cleaning  up  the  Superfund 
sites  in  practically  every  State. 

I  wish  to  raise  another  point,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

If  the  $58  million  in  ASRM  funding 
had  not  been  taken  out  of  the  NASA 
budget,  there  would  have  remained  the 
possibility  that  NASA  would  have 
come  under  great  pressure  to  repro- 
gram  that  money  just  to  keep  the 
ASRM  program  on  life  support,  thereby 
allowing  the  ASRM  to  survive  another 
day. 

The  Stokes  amendment  will  preclude 
that.  If  we  pass  the  Stokes  amendment, 
the  ASRM  is  dead  once  and  for  all. 

I   urge  a  "yes"   vote  on  the  Stokes 
amendment. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  me,  this  Member,  that  the 
House  know  the  quality  of  leadership 
the  gentleman  has  shown  on  this  issue. 
He  has  worked  very  intently  on  behalf 
of  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  his 
district  as  well.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  work  he  has  done.  I  certainly  hope 
the  House  recognizes  the  quality  of  the 
work  and  the  level  of  interest  the  gen- 
tleman has  shown  regarding  ARSM. 
Without  his  leadership  this  rule  would 
not  be  before  us.  I  certainly  respect  the 
work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  for  his 
kind  words,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Goss]. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Ml.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  emeritus  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  am  a  little  troubled  by  what  we 
heard  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  re- 
garding the  disposition  of  this  $157  mil- 
lion that  we  are  supposedly  saving  the 
taxpayers  by  this  action  that  we  are 
going  to  take  up. 

Americans  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  we  are  not  actually  saving  this 
money.  We  are  not  applying  this 
money  to  reduce  our  enormous  Federal 
deficit.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  these  funds, 
at  least  $100  million  and  probably 
more,  are  going  to  be  needed  to  close 
down  the  program  that  we  are  talking 
about  closing  down.  More  than  $50  mil- 
lion, under  the  rule,  will  be  repro- 
grammed  for  other,  existing  programs 
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covered  in  the  bill.  So  let  U3  be  clear 
about  what  we  are  doing:  None  of  the 
funds  we  are  saving  are  actually  being 
saved  in  the  way  that  most  Americans 
define  saving— that  is,  putting  money 
aside  to  put  off  debts  or  plan  to  save 
for  a  rainy  day  or  whatever. 
d'i200 
We  are  not  reducing  the  debt  or  the 
deficit.  This  is  not  a  promised  rescis- 
sion. This  is  spending  $157  million  a  dif- 
ferent way,  but  it  is  still  spending  it. 
Changing  the  label  does  not  reduce  the 
debt,  and  frankly  it  does  not  fool 
Americans. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  real  cuts  that 
will  actually  save  money.  President 
Clinton  is  talking  about  major  new 
Federal  programs  in  at  least  six  dif- 
ferent policy  areas:  health  care,  crime, 
education,  national  service,  welfare, 
and  job  retraining. 

These  are  all  important  areas.  How 
are  we  going  to  pay  for  them?  The 
President  is  asking  for  more  and  bigger 
Government.  Those  things  cost  lots  of 
money:  but  if  we  continue  to  compute 
savings  from  cuts  the  way  it  is  being 
proposed  to  do  in  this  particular  appro- 
priations bill,  then  I  say,  hold  on  to 
your  wallets,  America,  because  Uncle 
Sam  and  President  Bill  are  going  to  be 
coming  around  one  more  time  and  it  is 
going  to  be  higher  taxes  for  all  of  us. 
and  none  of  us  want  that.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  save  money. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  rule 

I  think  it  is  so  important  that  this  be 
adopted,  contrary  to  the  opposition  of 
some  Members  of  this  body.  We  must 
protect  our  veterans.  We  must  encour- 
age HUD  to  build  housing  for  those  who 
need  it.  We  need  to  fund  the  independ- 
ent aigencies  included  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I.  further  pro- 
ceeding on  this  resolution  will  be  post- 
poned until  later  today. 


name  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  ZiMMER)  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  2501. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 

AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2501 
Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent     to     remove     the 


WAIVING  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  2519.  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
COMMERCE.  JUSTICE.  AND 

STATE.  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT,  1994 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  276  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res.  276 
Resolved.  That  all  points  of  order  against 
the  conference  report  to  accompany  the  bill 
(H  R.  2519)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for 
other  puri)oses.  are  waived.  The  motions 
printed  In  the  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  to  dispose  of 
amendments  in  disagreement  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hall)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  276  Is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2519, 
the  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1994.  The  rule  waives 
all  points  of  order  against  the  con- 
ference report.  The  rule  also  provides 
that  the  motions  printed  In  the  joint 
explanatory  statement  of  the  con- 
ference committee  to  dispose  of  amend- 
ments in  disagreement,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  read. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  appro- 
priates funds  for  the  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice and  State  Departments,  for  the 
federal  judiciary,  and  for  related  agen- 
cies. The  final  agreement  Is  fiscally 
sound  while  providing  needed  funds  to 
carry  out  our  responsibilities  relating 
to  crime.  Immigration,  competitive- 
ness, and  International  peacekeeping. 
This  final  agreement  Is  $219  million 
less  than  the  fiscal  year  1993  funding 
level,  and  $1.5  billion  less  than  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  The  re- 
port includes  five  amendments  includ- 
ing three  small  business  Issues,  one  re- 
lating to  the  International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration and  one  matter  relating 
to   the   National   Oceanic   and   Atmos- 
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pheric  Administration  [NOAA].  All  of 
these  amendments  have  been  reviewed 
and  cleared  by  the  authorizing  commit- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  excellent  rule 
which  received  unanimous  support  in 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first  state  that 
there  are  a  number  of  good  provisions 
In  this  conference  report.  To  address 
the  problems  of  Illegal  Immigration 
along  our  southern  border.  It  provides 
for  600  new  Border  Patrol  agents  and 
$40  million  for  INS  detention  facilities. 
In  addition.  It  will  allow  us  to  recon- 
sider that  Ill-fated  vote  in  July  to 
eliminate  funding  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
will  ask  the  House  to  recede  to  the 
Senate  amendment  on  NED  and  pro- 
vide $35  million  for  this  important  na- 
tional security  program. 

Without  question.  Mr.  Speaker.  NED 
will  continue  to  help  those  struggling 
to  maintain  freedom  and  democracy  in 
Russia.  Eastern  Europe,  the  Baltics, 
and  Central  America.  NED  programs 
are  committed  to  strengthening  demo- 
cratic institutions  through  ballots 
rather  than  bullets.  NED  Is  also  our 
best  hope  for  bringing  democracy  to  to- 
talitarian bastions  like  China.  Viet- 
nam, and  Cuba. 

Despite  these  programs.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  compelled  to  ask  for  a  no  vote  on 

this  rule. 

When  the  Commerce,  Justice,  State 
appropriations  bill  was  first  reported 
out  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
it  followed  the  Natcher  model  by  going 
straight  to  the  floor  without  a  rule.  I 
applauded  that  decision  because  It 
meant  the  bill  was  considered  under 
the  established  rules  of  the  House. 

RegretUbly,  this  conference  report 
contains  a  slew  of  pork-barrel  ear- 
marks that  violate  House  rules  regard- 
ing scope  and  legislating  In  an  appro- 
priations bill.  While  I  do  not  want  to 
take  these  rules  violations  lightly,  I 
am  specifically  concerned  about  viola- 
tions of  rules  20  and  28,  which  require  a 
separate  House  vote  on  Senate  non- 
germane  and  legislative  provisions. 

As  I  mentioned  during  the  debate  on 
the  VA-HUD  appropriations  conference 
report  rule  we  constantly  hear  com- 
plaints from  authorizing  committee 
chairmen  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Is  usurping  their  jurisdic- 
tion by  accepting  Senate  legislative 
and  nongermane  amendments.  In  fact, 
in  testimony  before  our  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 
the  Speaker  stated: 

It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  conclude  au- 
thorizing jurisdiction  with  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  of  the  Senate  to  move 
these  questions  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  friction  between 
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our  two  Chambers  unless  we  act  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  a  no  vote  on  this  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  letter  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  in  my  state- 
ment, as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  Octobers.  1993. 
Hon.  John  Joseph  Moakley, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington.  DC. 
Dear.  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  may  know, 
over  the  last  several  years,  we  have  repeat- 
edly raised  concerns  about  the  practice  of  in- 
cluding Senate-added  legislative  provisions 
in  conference  reports  on  appropriations  bills. 
In  that  regard,  we  have  appreciated  your  as- 
sistance and  consideration  of  the  positions  of 
the  authorizing  committees.  To  further  re- 
solve those  concerns,  we  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  House  Rules  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  included  in 
the  Rules  of  the  House  for  103rd  Congress. 
Under  clause  (2)(b)(2)  of  the  Rule  XXVIU.  the 
Chairman  of  an  authorizing  committee  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  legislative  matter  re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement  now  has 
the  right  to  offer  a  preferential  motion  to  in- 
sist on  disagreement.  We  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  help  to  restore  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  and  significantly  reduce 
the  number  of  legislative  provisions  in  ap- 
propriations bills.  As  the  House  begins  to 
consider  the  first  set  of  appropriations  con- 
ference reports  under  the  amended  rule,  we 
and  other  Chairmen  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees plan  to  monitor  the  reports  carefully 
for  any  Inclusion  of  legislative  language. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  request  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  not  grant  any  waiv- 
ers of  points  of  order  against  clause  2(c)  of 
Rule  XXI  (prohibiting  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill)  and  clause  2  of  Rule  XX 
(prohibiting  House  conferees  from  agreeing 
to  Senate  amendments  which  would  violate 
clause  2  of  Rule  XXI)  for  any  appropriations 
conference  report.  We  believe  that  any  Sen- 
ate amendments  proposing  to  add  legislative 
language  should  follow  regular  order  and  be 
brought  back  to  the  House  for  a  separate 
vote  on  technical  disagreement.  Providing 
blanket  waivers  of  points  of  order,  or  provid- 
ing waivers  to  permit  the  conference  report 
to  contain  legislative  language,  would  sub- 
stantially Infringe  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
authorizing  committees  and  vitiate  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  to  the  House  Rules 
adopted  by  the  Caucus  and  the  House  early 
this  session. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
request. 

Sincerely. 

John  D  Dingell. 
George  E.  Brown.  Jr., 
George  Miller, 
Norman  Y.  Mineta. 
Members  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
very  diligent  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  and  the  Judiciary  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Appropriations    that    deals 
with   this  issue,   my  friend  and  class- 
mate,   the   gentleman    from   Kentucky 
[Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  I  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  rule.  This  bill  is  a  good  con- 
ference report.  It  needs  to  be  approved, 
and  I  think  It  Is  noncontroverslal. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  just  say 
during  the  discussion  on  the  rule,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  conference  report 
comes  up,  I  am  going  to  take  some 
time,  and  I  hope  we  can  have  some 
other  Members  come  to  the  floor  and 
discuss  some  provisions  that  are  in  the 
statement  of  managers  in  this  con- 
ference report  that  attempt  to  reform 
our  contribution  and  our  effort  with 
the  United  Nations,  particularly  how 
the  United  Nations  commits  America's 
interests  in  these  various  peacekeeping 
operations  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  in  18  so- 
called  peacekeeping  operations  around 
the  world,  including,  of  course,  Soma- 
lia and  Haiti,  and  there  are  more  pend- 
ing. We  get  billed  right  now  31.7  per- 
cent of  the  costs,  not  to  mention,  of 
course,  the  blood  that  is  spilled  by 
Americans  and  others  In  these  so- 
called  peacekeeping  missions. 

The  conference  statement  of  man- 
agers does  two  or  three  different 
things.  First,  it  requires  that  the  ad- 
ministration notify  the  Congress  at 
least  15  days  in  advance  of  when  they 
anticipate  voting  for  another  peace- 
keeping mission  In  the  United  Nations. 
It  requires  the  administration  to  notify 
the  Congress  of  the  mission  that  is  to 
be  attempted,  the  goals,  the  cost,  how 
we  are  going  to  get  in  and  how  we  are 
going  to  get  out,  just  so  we  can  plan 
our  budgetary  work. 

Also  the  statement  of  managers 
states  that  we  are  withholding  10  per- 
cent of  our  general  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  until  they  appoint  an 
inspector  general,  as  we  have  been  in- 
sisting they  do  for  years  and  years,  to 
account  for  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
in  the  U.N.  general  budget. 

In  addition,  the  statement  of  man- 
agers requires  the  United  States  to  no- 
tify the  United  Nations  that  we  will 
not  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  these 
peacekeeping  costs.  We  are  presently 
billed  31.7  percent.  We  believe  that  25 
percent  is  too  much,  given  the  nature 
of  the  world's  economies,  but  certainly 
we  should  pay  no  more  than  25  percent, 
which  is  the  amount  we  pay  of  the  gen- 
eral budget  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
bill  provides  for  just  that. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of 
the  rule  and  of  the  conference  report, 
and  I  would  request  that  those  Mem- 
bers who  would  like  to  participate  In 
these  discussions  about  these  U.N. 
peacekeeping  efforts,  what  should  be 
done,  the  cost,  and  the  like,  join  in  the 
general  discussion  when  the  conference 
report  actually  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a 
no  vote  on  the  rule,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.   HALL   of  Ohio.    Mr.    Speaker,   I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the   previous  question   on    the   resolu- 
tion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2445. 
ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 
1994 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2445)  making  appropriations  for  energy 
and  water  development  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  conference  report  is  considered  as 
read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Thursday,  October  14,  1993,  at  page 
H7906.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.^  I  yield  10 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery],  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  allowed 
to  yield  time  to  other  Members. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection    to   the   request   of  the   gen- 
tleman from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BEVILL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  fiscal  year  1994  energy  and 
water  development  appropriations  bill 
for  your  favorable  consideration.  Our 
colleagues  will  recall  that  debate  on 
this  bill  occurred  in  the  House  on  June 
24,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
350  to  73.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  on 
September  30  by  a  vote  of  89  to  10. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  conference  commit- 
tee meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 14.  I  wish  to  compliment  our 
friends  from  the  other  body,  particu- 
larly the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  for  the  fine  spirit  of 
compromise  displayed  in  the  con- 
ference meeting.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
my  colleagues,  the  House  conferees,  for 
their  support  and  their  valuable  con- 
tributions during  the  conference  delib- 
erations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address 
the  conference  action  on  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  During  the 
June  debate  on  the  bill,  the  House 
voted  280  to  150  to  terminate  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  The  Senate 
in  September  voted  to  fully  fund  the 
superconducting  super  collider  by  a 
vote  of  57  to  42. 

The  conferees  took  very  seriously  the 
vote  in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  The 


conferees,  of  course,  spent  more  time 
on  this  issue  than  any  other  in  con- 
ference. We  asked  the  Senate  to  recede 
to  the  House  and  they  were  adamant  in 
their  insistence  on  the  Senate  position. 
Like  the  House,  the  Senate  has  a  right 
to  their  position.  In  order  to  eliminate 
gridlock,  we  have  included  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  in  the  con- 
ference and  I  urge  your  support. 

Since  the  House  and  Senate  action  on 
this  bill,  the  President,  on  October  12, 
pledged  his  strong  support  for  the 
project  and  cited  it  as  a  project  of 
highest  priority  to  his  administration. 
In  fact,  the  President  called  me  person- 
ally declaring  his  support.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  in  a  letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 13.  urged  support  of  the  project 
and  advised  of  a  number  of  manage- 
ment improvements.  The  conferees 
have  expressed  their  intention  to  hold 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  a  limit  on 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  of  less 
than  $11  billion. 

Now  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
other  aspects  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

In  total  the  conference  agreement  is 
$130,664,000  below  the  President's  budg- 
et request,  and  $26,064,000  below  the 
subcommittees  602(b)  allocation  for 
budget  authority. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  various  agencies 
and  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Subcommittee.,  the  committee  of  con- 
ference recommends  $22,215,382,000  in 
new  budget  authority.  This  amount  is 
$130,664,000  below  the  budget  request. 
$484,938,000  above  the  House  bill  and 
$22,765,000  above  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  we  present 
to  you  today  is  the  culmination  of 
many  months  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  House  committee  and  the  same  re- 
view by  the  Senate  committee.  During 
this  period  we  have  heard  testimony 
from  hundreds  of  witnesses — contained 
in  eight  hearing  volumes  of  thousands 
of  pages. 

The  House  considered  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  bill 
on  the  floor  over  a  2-day  period.  The 
Senate  had  a  total  of  47  numbered 
amendments  to  the  bill.  But.  within 
those  47  amendments,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 400  individual  items  fn  dis- 
agreement The  conference  agreement 
represents  the  best  efforts  of  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  to  achieve  con- 
sensus on  each  of  those  items.  Many 
items  had  to  be  reduced  or  changed  to 
accomplish  agreement  with  the  Senate. 
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In  addition,  we  had  to  keep  in  mind  the 
need  to  have  a  bill  that  was  acceptable 
to  the  administration. 

Your  House  conferees  did  their  best 
to  maintain  the  House  position.  How- 
ever, to  bring  back  a  conference  report 
that  is  within  the  budget  allocation  for 
the  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, a  great  many  items  had  to  be 
compromised. 

We  would  like  more  money  for  en- 
ergy and  the  water  projects.  But.  we 
have  only  limited  funds  for  these 
items,  and  therefore,  we  cannot  provide 
all  of  the  funds  for  all  of  the  programs 
and  projects  to  the  extent  we  would 
like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment contains  $3,907,130,000  in  title  I 
for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  This 
is  $5,777,000  higher  than  the  bill  ais 
passed  by  the  House  and  $26,010,000 
below  the  Senate-passed  bill.  These 
funds  will  finance  556  water  resources 
projects  in  the  planning  or  construc- 
tion phase,  and  provide  for  urgently 
needed  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
tivities at  completed  projects. 

For  title  II,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  conferees  recommended  a 
toUl  of  $910,294,000  which  is  $2,047,000 
more  than  the  House-passed  bill  and 
$2,935,000  more  than  the  Senate-passed 
bill.  This  will  fund  114  water  resources 
projects  in  the  planning  or  construc- 
tion phase  and  provide  funds  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  36  projects. 

In  my  view,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  for  a  financially  prudent 
and  environmenta*y  sound  water  re- 
sources development  program. 

The  conference  agreement  contains 
$16,964,840,000  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  programs  in  title  III.  This  in- 
cludes $3,223,910,000  for  energy  supply, 
research  and  development  activities; 
$345,295,000  for  power  marketing  admin- 
istrations; $260,000,000  for  the  nuclear 
waste  disposal  fund;  and  $1,615,114,000 
for  general  science  and  research  activi- 
ties The  energy  accounts  include 
$347,384,000  for  solar,  geothermal.  hy- 
dropower,  hydrogen  research,  and  elec- 
tric energy  systems  and  storage; 
$341,364,000  for  nuclear  energy; 
$347,595,000  for  magnetic  fusion;  and 
$801,965,000  for  basic  energy  sciences.  In 
addition,  funding  of  $640,000,000  has 
been  provided  for  the  superconducting 
super  collider.  The  conference  agree- 
ment provides  a  total  of  $10,860,808,000 
for  atomic  energy  defense  activities. 
Within  this  bill.  $6,185,653,000  is  pro- 
vided for  defense  and  nondefense  envi- 


ronmental restoration  and  cleanup  ac- 
tivities which  is  an  increase  of 
$644,412,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1993 
funding  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $433,118,000  for  nine  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions  in 
title  IV,  including  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  people 
who  made  it  possible  to  complete  the 
conference  agreement.  I  want  to  make 
special  note  of  the  contributions  made 
by  two  Appropriations  Committee  staff 
members.  Lori  Whipp  has  worked  tire- 
lessly and  with  incredible  skill  in  put- 
ting this  conference  report  together. 
All  of  the  tables  and  scorekeeping  com- 
putations needed  to  develop  this  bill 
were  prepared  by  Tim  Buck  who  con- 
sistently works  under  very  tight  dead- 
lines imposed  by  the  subcommittee.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  Ken  Hall,  who 
hats  been  on  detail  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Water  Development 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  his  as- 
sistance during  the  entire  fiscal  year 
1994  appropriations  process.  Lori,  Tim 
and  Ken  deserve  our  very  special 
thanks  for  their  help  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  House  for  its  consideration 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Members'  to  support  the  hard  work  of 
my  subcommittee  and  pass  the  con- 
ference report  and  amendments  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  insert  a  table  in 
the  Record  which  summarizes  the  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  the  conference 
agreement. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  several  minor  printing  er- 
rors in  the  conference  report  printed  in 
the  October  14.  1993,  Congressional 
Record: 

On  paKe  H7908.  column  one.  under  Amend- 
ment No.  2.  'engmeers  '  should  be  "engineer- 
ing": and  •currently"  should  be  "concur- 
rently". 

On  page  H7909.  column  one.  under  Amend- 
ment No.  4.  'aulhorization  '  should  be  "au- 
thorized';  "thought "  should  be  "through": 
•of  should  be  •to"  and   'ir'  should  be  'is  ". 

On  page  H7909.  column  two.  under  Amend- 
ment No.  4.  •are"  should  be  "were". 

On  page  H7947.  column  two.  under  Amend- 
ment No.  29.   ■most"  should  be  ■more". 

On  page  H7947.  column  three,  under 
Amendment  No  28.  -ractor"  should  be  're- 
actor". 
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October  19,  1993 

G   1220 

Mr,  NfYERS  of  Indiana  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Boehlert],  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  and  to  yield  time  as  he  choos- 
es. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana?' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myf:rs]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr  Boeh- 
lert] will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr  Bevill]. 
has  explained  where  we  are  today  and 
why  we  are  in  this  condition  Going  to 
conference  with  the  other  body  is  never 
an  easy  task.  It  is  not  that  I  am  blam- 
ing the  other  body  particularly  for 
making  it  difficult,  but  a  conference  is 
just  exactly  that,  trying  to  work  out 
differences  between  the  version  passed 
by  the  House  and  the  version  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  House 
conferees  were  well  aware  of  our  re- 
sponsibility, our  charge,  that  we  were 
obligated,  at  least  morally,  to  support 
the  House  position.  I  think  the  House 
made  a  wrong  decision  when  4  months 
ago  it  decided  to  strike  the  money  for 
the  superconducting  super  collider.  It 
is  an  expensive  experimental  vehicle. 
there  is  no  question  about  that,  but  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  be  on 
the  leading  edge  on  research.  If  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  are  to 
continue  to  be  competitive  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  must  continue  to 
explore  the  unknown.  Science  certainly 
is  an  area  where  we  have  to  continue 
that  research. 

However,  your  conferees  felt  obli- 
gated to  defend  the  House  position  on 
the  superconducting  super  collider, 
which  was  one  which  we  voted,  of 
course,  to  eliminate  the  funds  for  con- 
struction of.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
what  funds  were  left  in  the  bill  shortly. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  went  to  the 
conference  with  the  other  body,  there 
were  some  other  differences  in  our  bill. 
Those  were  more  easily  resolved  than 
this  one.  We  held  the  superconducting 
super  collider  to  the  last,  and,  after 
discussing  it  with  the  Senate  in  the 
conference,  we  broke  up  for  an  hour  be- 
cause we  were  unable  to  come  to  any 
conclusion.  So  we  met  separately  for 
an  hour,  and  then  we  met  with  them. 

The  Senate  was  adamant  about  re- 
taining the  $640  million  that  they  had 
placed  in  the  bill  for  the  construction 
of  the  superconducting  super  collider. 
They  said  they  would  not  give  up  on 
that.  They  said  they  had  passed  it  eas- 
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ily  in  the  Senate  and  had  some  votes  in 
the  Senate  they  had  not  used.  So  we 
were  in  a  position  where  we  were  un- 
able to  resolve  this. 

After  some  considerable  discussion 
with  the  other  body,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  would  go  along  with 
them  and  bring  it  back  to  the  House, 
which  is  what  we  have  done  today. 

Now,  where  are  we  today  with  the 
superconducting  super  collider?  We 
know  that  the  Government  has  spent  a 
little  over  $2  billion  at  this  site  in 
Texas  to  build  this  superconducting 
super  collider.  We  know  that  Texas  has 
pledged  $1  billion.  We  are  not  certain 
about  some  other  foreign  contribu- 
tions. But  we  have  built  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  superconducting  super 
collider.  That  much  is  completed  at 
this  point. 

We  also  know  the  termination  costs 
would  be  very  expensive.  We  are  unable 
to  determine  for  certain  how  much 
those  costs  would  be,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  $1  billion.  So  if 
we  were  to  decide  today  or  at  some 
point  in  the  future  not  to  complete  the 
superconducting  super  collider,  we 
know  we  are  going  to  have  approxi- 
mately $3  to  SSVi  billion  invested  in 
this  and  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
show  but  a  scar,  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  some  buildings  that  have  been 
built.  So  the  termination  of  this  would 
be  expensive  to  the  taxpayer  also. 

To  complete  this,  we  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  it  will  cost,  but  there  have 
been  estimates  as  high  as  $11  billion. 
Secretary  O'Leary  in  the  Department 
of  Energy  has  written  us  a  letter  today 
explaining  she  is  trying  to  determine 
those  costs.  I  do  not  think  from  the  es- 
timates we  have  been  given  by  her  that 
it  will  run  that  high,  but  we  know  it 
will  run  higher  than  approximately 
58V2  billion. 

So  the  Congress  today  is  faced  with  a 
situation,  do  we  terminate  this  and 
have  absolutely  nothing  left  to  show 
for  it,  or  do  we  continue  to  build  a 
science  vehicle  which  in  the  next  cen- 
tury will  be  probably  very  valuable  to 
the  United  States? 

But  make  no  misunderstanding:  If  we 
do  not  go  along  with  what  the  con- 
ferees have  come  back  with,  we  will 
not  be  saving  any  money.  The  House, 
incidentally,  put  $220  million  in  our 
version  for  termination  costs  when  it 
passed  this.  Assuming  it  is  going  to 
take  at  least  that  much  next  year  and 
more  for  future  years,  we  will  abso- 
lutely save  no  money  whatsoever  and 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report 
because  I  did  feel  obligated  to  defend 
the  House  position,  even  though  I  do 
think  the  House  position  was  wrong. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  show  for  this.  We  will  not 
save  any  money. 

The  $640  million  the  Senate  put  in,  if 
we  take  it  out  and  the  conference 
comes  back,  make  no  mistake  about  it. 


that  money  will  be  spent  some  other 
way,  somewhere  else.  So  those  who 
think  you  will  be  saving  money  for  the 
taxpayer  by  defeating  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  today  are 
wrong.  No  money  will  be  saved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shustkr]. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  authorizing 
committee  on  several  water  projects  in 
this  legislation,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  distinguished  raqk- 
ing  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  address  provisions  in 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2445,  the  En- 
ergy and  Water  Development  Appropnations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1994.  I  particularty  want  to 
express  strong  support  for  various  water  re- 
sources projects  and  programs  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  funded  throughout  the  bill. 

First,  let  me  commend  the  conferees  for 
their  efforts.  From  the  beginning,  they  have 
cooperated  with  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
F>ortation  Committee,  the  House's  authonzing 
committee  tor  corps'  water  resources  pro- 
grams. I  especially  want  to  thank  memt)ers  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  They 
have  worthed  closely  with  me  and  others  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  to  include  fund- 
ing to  address  not  only  the  Nation's  water  in- 
frastructure needs  but  those  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  well. 

The  conference  report  includes  $10  million 
for  a  critically  needed  environmental  infrastruc- 
ture and  resource  development  program  for 
south  central  Pennsylvania,  The  project,  au- 
thorized in  section  313  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1992,  would  help 
the  corps  meet  vanous  environmental  and 
economic  needs  of  rural  communities.  As  one 
of  the  provision's  primary  drafters,  I  can  as- 
sure members  that  our  intent  was  for  the 
corps  to  accelerate  normal  procedures  to  get 
to  actual  construction  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  conference  agreement  is  consistent 
with  our  intent  regarding  the  section  313  pro- 
gram. It  is  also  consistent  with  language  from 
the  House  Appropnations  Committee  report — 
on  H.R.  2445— descnbing  how  funds  should 
be  spent. 

While  It  provides  only  $10  million  of  the  $17 
million  authorized,  it  will  help  to  get  the  corps 
moving  in  the  right  direction — beyorxl  prelimi- 
nary study  and  planning  and  swiftly  into 
project  construction  and  implementation.  This 
is  not  merely  study  money;  it  is  money  to  get 
various  projects  up  and  running.  While  $10 
million  is  less  than  I  had  hoped  for,  $5  million 
for  each  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Ohio 
River  watersheds  will  be  helpful  in  meeting  the 
region's  enormous  needs. 

It  is  important  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
conferees  specifically  rejected  the  Senate's 
approach  to  funding  and  implementation  of  the 
south  central  Pennsylvania  program.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  had  provided  only  $700,000 — barely 
enough  to  get  the  program  moving  tjeyond  the 
conceptual  stage  and  certainly  not  enough  to 
get  it  moving  quickly  toward  construction.  The 
conferees,  however,  adopted  the  House's  ap- 
proach of  providing  a  significant  amount  of 
funds  from  the  construction  general  account  to 
move  the  program  into  construction  in  fiscal 
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year  1994.  Therefore,  the  intent  is  clear  This 
program  is  not  to  be  constrained  by  drawn-out 
studies  or  lengthy  preconstruction  delays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wookJ  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
thank  Congressman  John  Murtha  lor  the  in- 
valuable role  he  has  played  in  both  authonzing 
and  appropnating  funds  for  the  south  central 
Pennsylvania  program.  We  worked  together 
on  the  provision  in  the  1992  act  and  again  m 
the  drafting  of  funding  provisions  in  this  legis- 
lation. I  appreciate  his  leadership  and  help. 

I  also  appreciate  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's willingness  to  address  other  water  re- 
sources issues  in  south  central  Pennsylvania. 
For  example,  the  conference  report  provides 
$400,000  for  a  watershed  reclamation  and 
wetlands  pilot  project  for  the  broad  top  region. 
Also.  It  appropnates  $450,000  for  the  corps  to 
initiate  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Juniata 
River  corrkJor,  including  a  reevaluation  of  the 
fkxxl  control  needs  of  Tyrone,  PA. 

To  avoid  any  possible  confusion,  I  shouW 
also  danfy  our  intent  regarding  the  Juniata 
River  basin  study  The  Senate  bill  included 
only  $250.000— rather  than  $450,000  as  m  the 
House  bill— and  limited  the  scope  of  the  study 
to  )ust  the  Tyrone  component.  The  conference 
agreement,  adopting  the  House's  approach, 
provides  $450,000  for  the  Juniata  River  basin, 
including  the  Tyrone  component. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  op- 
ponunity  to  clarify  some  of  the  provisions  m 
the  conference  report.  I  appreciate  the  work  of 
the  conferees,  not  only  as  it  pertains  to  Penn- 
sylvania txjt  also  to  the  entire  Nations  water 
resources  and  environmental  infrastructure. 

D  1230 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  reserve  the  l)alance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
HUGHESl.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers]  has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Fazio],  who  is  a  key  member 
of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2445. 

This  bill  is  about  our  future.  It  is 
about  being  prepared  to  meet  the  en- 
ergy, water,  and  scientific  challenges 
of  the  next  century.  And.  it  is  about 
being  a  leader  in  our  world  community 
and  here  at  home. 

This  bill  is  about  remainfng  a  world 
leader  in  high  energy  physics,  that  is 
true.  The  SSC.  however,  is  only  part  of 
that  story.  There  is  funding  in  the  bill 
for  the  B  Factory  which  will  keep  this 
Nation  on  the  leading  edge  of  electron 
physics  and  keep  the  bay  area  of  Cali- 
fornia a  leading  center  for  advanced 
technologies.  There  is  money  in  the 
bill  for  the  main  injector  at  Fermi  Lab. 
Fermi  Lab  has  the  highest  energy  pro- 
ton colliding  beam  facility  in  the 
world.  And  with  the  main  injector, 
Fermi  Lab  will  remain  a  leader  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  conference  report  also  puts  our 
country  firmly  on  a  path  to  resume  our 
position  of  world  leadership  in  renew- 
able energy  technologies.  The  bill  pro- 
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vides  a  significant  boost  to  each  and 
every  renewable  energy  technology. 
With  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  will  boldly  and  aggres- 
sively help  move  these  technologies 
forward.  The  solar  and  renewable  tech- 
nologies represent  the  future  of  energy 
production,  energy  production  without 
environmental  degradation. 

The  conference  report  is  also  about 
the  future  safety  of  our  people  and 
their  property.  The  bill  includes  over  $4 
billion  in  water  resource  projects  in 
every  State  and  every  region  of  the 
country.  This  past  summer  we  saw  the 
devastation  that  can  he  wrought  by 
flooding.  We  saw  communities  under 
water  and  property  swept  away.  This 
bill  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  Federal 
efforts  to  look  to  the  future  and  moves 
us  in  the  direction  of  preventing  simi- 
lar tragedies  all  across  this  Nation. 

If  you  have  a  flood  threat  or  a  water 
resource  problem  in  your  district,  this 
bill  no  doubt  provides  the  only  hope  of 
future  relief. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
about  setting  priorities  and  living 
within  one's  means.  We  have  provided 
funding  for  the  key  energy,  science, 
and  water  projects,  and  we  have  done 
so  within  our  subcommittee  allocation. 
We  are  under  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest, under  the  602(b)  allocation,  and 
under  the  amount  appropriated  last 
year.  This  is  a  fiscally  restrained  bill. 
We  have  lived  within  our  limits.  We 
have  done  our  job.  and  each  Member  of 
the  House  can  be  proud  of  that. 

This  bill  is  about  looking  ahead, 
about  making  our  economy  stronger 
and  our  communities  safer.  I  strongly 
urge  a  yes  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 
terI 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commend  the  conferees  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  mitigation  project  and 
other  water  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Memljer  wouW  like  to  ex- 
press his  strong  opposition  to  the  conferees 
decision  to  again  ignore  the  will  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  restonng  $640  million  in 
funding  for  the  superconducting  super  collkJer 
[SSCj.  It  woukj  tie  acceptable  to  fund  this 
massive  pro)ect  if  we  had  the  resources,  and 
if  it  dkJ  not  delay  or  prevent  other  valuable  re- 
search and  development  pro)ects;  however, 
despite  any  assurances  to  the  contrary,  that 
obviously  IS  not  the  case. 

Last  year,  this  Member  and  others  voted  in 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  cut  funding  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  Nevertheless.  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees  ignored  this  impor- 
tant House  mandate  and  restored  funding  for 
the  project  in  the  House/Senate  compromise 
legislation.  This  year,  the  House  again  voted 
oveo*rhelmingly— 280  to  150— to  kill  funding 
for  the  SSC.  but  regrettably,  conferees  have 
repeated  their  indifference  to  the  w\\\  of  the 
majonty  of  the  House  by  restonng  funding  for 
this  enormous  project. 


This  Member  has  consistently  opposed 
funding  for  the  SSC  because  it  is  a  project  we 
simply  cannot  afford.  The  massive  amount  of 
funds  the  SSC  proiect  requires— undoubtedly 
underestimated  like  all  huge,  public  works  and 
science  projects — will  dram  funds  from  other 
worthy  science  and  research  and  development 
programs.  In  its  report  entitled.  "SSC  is  Over 
Budget  and  Behind  Schedule, "  the  GAO  notes 
that  6  years  the  Department  of  Energy  [DOE] 
has  increased  its  estimated  cost  of  the  SSC 
project  from  $5.3  to  $8.25  billion.  Now.  GAO 
reports— and  the  Department  of  Energy  recog- 
nizes—that cost  estimates  lor  the  SSC  may 
exceed  $11  billion.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
regrets  that  this  conference  report  includes 
funding  for  the  SSC. 

Nevertheless,  this  Member  recognizes  that 
the  1994  Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriations conference  report  for  fiscal  year 
1994  ihcludes  funding  for  several  related 
water  projects  that  are  important  to  many 
parts  of  our  Nation. 

Importantly,  the  conference  report  com- 
mendably  provides  funding  for  two  Missouri 
River  projects  which  are  designed  to  remedy 
problems  of  erosion,  loss  of  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  and  sedimentation.  First,  the  bill  pro- 
vides $11.8  million  for  the  Missouri  River  miti- 
gation project.  This  funding  is  needed  to  re- 
store fish  and  wildlife  habitat  lost  due  to  the 
federally  sponsored  channelization  and  sta- 
bilization projects  of  the  Pick-Sloan  era.  The 
islands,  wetlands,  and  flat  floodplams  needed 
to  support  the  wildlife  and  waterfowl  that  once 
lived  along  the  nver  largely  have  been  elimi- 
nated through  the  stabilization  of  the  Missouri 
River.  An  estimated  475,000  acres  of  habitat 
in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missoun.  and  Kansas  have 
been  lost.  Today's  fishery  resources  are  esti- 
mated to  be  only  one-fifth  of  those  which  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  channelization  of  these 
stretches  of  the  nver. 

Second,  the  conference  report  provides 
$200,000  for  operation  and  maintenance  and 
$74,000  lor  construction  of  the  Missoun  Na- 
tional Recreation  River  project.  This  project 
addresses  a  serious  problem  in  protecting  the 
nver  banks  from  the  extraordinary  and  exces- 
sive erosion  rates  caused  by  the  sporadic  and 
varying  releases  from  the  Gavins  Point  Dam. 
These  large  erosion  rates  are  a  direct  result  of 
previous  work  on  the  nver  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  provides 
funding  for  the  continuation  of  several  studies 
important  to  residents  of  Nebraska's  First  Con- 
gressional Distnct.  It  provides  continued  fund- 
ing for  a  floodplain  study  of  the  Antelope 
Creek  which  runs  through  the  heart  of  Nebras- 
ka's capital  city,  Lincoln,  and  it  enables  the 
completion  of  a  flood  control  study  of  the  Burt 
Water  Drainage  District  in  Burt  and  Washing- 
ton Counties. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  recog- 
nizes that  the  conference  report  also  provides 
operation  and  maintenance  funding  for  the 
Missoun  River  Water  Control  Manual  as  well 
as  funding  for  Army  Corps  and  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation projects  in  Nebraska's  other  two  con- 
gressional districts  at  the  following  sites;  Wood 
River;  Papillion  Creek  and  Tributanes  Lakes; 
Gavins  Point  Dam,  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake; 
Harlan  County  Lake;  Salt  Creek  and  tnbu- 
tahes;  Praine  Bend  and  North  Loup  Divisran. 
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Mr.  BOEHLERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  and  30  seconds 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  just  a  few  minutes 
there  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit 
this  measure  with  instructions  to  ter- 
minate funding  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  This  is  the 
most  important  and  most  significant 
test  of  this  body's  will  to  cut  unneces- 
sary spending  that  we  will  face  all 
year. 

The  SSC  really  is  not  the  issue  here. 
The  House  has  already  spoken  out  loud 
and  clear.  We  voted  280  to  150  to  kill 
the  SSC  in  June,  because  we  felt  that 
we  could  not  afford  the  project.  And 
what  has  happened  since  then? 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  has  raised 
the  cost  estimate  for  the  project  an- 
other S3  billion.  It  keeps  going  up  and 
lip  and  up.  It  started  at  $4.4  billion. 
Then  it  went  to  $5.9  billion,  and  we  are 
talking  about  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Then  it  was  up  to  $8.2  billion.  Now  it  is 
up  over  $11  billion.  And  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight. 

She  has  also  said  she  will  make  sure 
that  the  Department  will  stick  to  the 
$11  billion  figure.  We  have  heard  that 
one  before.  Our  previous  Secretary  of 
Energy  said  that,  not  one  dime  over 
$5.9  billion. 

We  are  up  over  $11  billion.  The 
collider  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is 
whether  House  Members  are  willing  to 
stick  to  their  guns  or  be  sabotaged  by 
a  small  group  of  Appropriations  con- 
ferees. The  issue  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  conduct  business 
as  usual  in  this  Chamber  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  change  in  a  way  that  will 
reduce  tihe  deficit.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
honest  with  the  American  people,  that 
is  the  issue.  The  issue  is  whether  the 
House  is  a  genuine  legislative  body  or 
merely  a  very  expensive  version  of 
Boys'  State,  just  going  through  the 
motions  of  governing  and  leaving  the 
real  decisions  to  others. 

Our  motion  today  will  be  very  tar- 
geted. We  are  going  to  be  very  precise. 
It  will  save  at  least  $9  billion,  my  col- 
leagues. We  have  an  opportunity  to 
save  $9  billion  for  the  taxpayers. 

That  can  only  help  other  programs, 
despite  the  propaganda  one  hears  from 
the  proponents.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  says  we  will  not 
save  any  money  this  year  if  we  termi- 
nate the  $640  million  for  the  collider, 
because  it  will  go  to  other  projects. 
Sure,  it  will  go  to  other  projects,  wor- 
thy projects.  But  next  year  and  the 
year  after  that  and  the  year  after  that, 
$9  billion.  That  is  a  day's  work  well 
done. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  their 
conscience  and  vote  with  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all.  I  want  to 
commend  my  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill].  and  the  ranking 


minority  member.  They  have  been  fair 
in  the  way  they  have  dealt  with  us  on 
this  issue.  I  appreciate  that.  I  thank 
them  for  the  time  that  they  have  given 
us  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  280  Members  voted  ear- 
lier this  year,  nearly  two-thirds  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle,  to  ter- 
minate funding  for  the  superconduct- 
ing super  collider.  That  is  up  from  232 
last  year. 

In  the  other  body,  last  year.  32  Sen- 
ators voted  to  terminate  funding  for 
the  super  collider.  This  year  there  were 
42  Members  who  voted  "no." 

My  colleagues,  it  is  clear  that  the 
tide  is  running  in  our  favor.  As  Mem- 
bers learn  more  about  the  super 
collider,  more  Members  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body  do  not  think  it  is 
a  good  way  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money.  I  hope  that  we  keep  that  in 
mind  as  we  vote  here  today. 

We  are  talking  about  real  money.  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  $9  to  $10 
billion  can  be  saved  for  the  American 
taxpayers  by  eliminating  the  super 
collider.  So  when  my  friends  say  we  are 
not  going  to  save  very  much  money,  I 
disagree;  $9  to  $10  billion  is  a  lot  of 
money. 

And  to  boil  this  down  so  that  we  can 
understand  precisely  what  this  means 
to  our  States,  we  have  prepared  a 
printout  to  show  Members,  State  by 
State,  what  the  super  collider  will  cost 
them. 

California  taxpayers,  listen  up.  This 
project  is  going  to  cost  California  tax- 
payers $1.5  billion;  Georgia  taxpayers, 
$254  million;  Illinois  taxpayers,  $572 
million;  Kansas  taxpayers,  $103  million. 
That  is  our  share  of  this  super  collider 
project.  Michigan  taxpayers.  $405  mil- 
lion; and  New  York  taxpayers.  $940  mil- 
lion. That  is  their  State's  share  of 
what  this  monstrosity  is  going  to  cost 
us. 

I  cannot  explain  that  nor  justify  it  to 
my  taxpayers,  and  I  do  not  believe  my 
colleagues  can  explain  it  and  justify  it 
for  their  taxpayers. 

Let  me  review  just  some  of  the  basic 
reasons  why  more  and  more  of  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
arfc  now  coming  to  our  point  of  view. 

First  of  all,  the  cost,  as  Members 
h&ve  already  heard.  We  were  told  it 
was  going  to  cost  $4.4  billion.  Wrong. 
The  cost  estimate  then  went  up  to  $5.9 
billion  and  then  $8.25  billion,  then  to 
$11  billion,  and  now  some  people  are 
saying  it  is  going  to  cost  $13  billion. 
And  now  the  Secretary  of  Energy  tells 
us.  "We  don't  know  what  it  is  going  to 
cost.  We  will  tell  you  next  June,  and 
we  will  establish  a  baseline  at  that 
time,  and  we  may  even  recommend  ter- 
minating it  at  that  time,  if  we  can't 
build  it  for  what  they  think  we  should 
be  able  to  build  it  for." 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  be  big 
suckers  or  not? 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  we  were 
told  that  we  were  going  to  get  $1.7  bil- 
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lion  In  foreign  contributions.  We  could 
not  find  enough  suckers  around  the 
world  to  step  up. 

/  D  1240 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  $65  mil- 
lion in  the  bank  from  people  that  prob- 
ably depend  upon  us  for  foreign  aid  to 
help  fund  this  project.  We  do  not  have 
anywhere  near  the  $1.7  billion,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  get  it. 

Last  year  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology stood  here  in  the  well  and  said, 
"If  we  do  not  have  those  foreign  con- 
tributions. I  will  oppose  the  project."  I 
would  say  to  the  Members,  we  do  not 
have  those  contributions.  It  is  time  to 
stand  by  our  word  for  a  change. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this  is  the  largest  single 
cut  in  any  appropriation  bill.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  this  body 
and  all  the  people  in  this  body  and  the 
other  body  also  to  do  something  real  to 
cut  spending  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  We  have  all  said  we  want  to 
do  it.  Now  we  have  a  chance  today  to 
do  it. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  of  us  here 
have  already  said  we  do  not  want  to 
spend  money  for  the  SSC.  The  only  rea- 
son. Members  would  flip-flop  and  vote 
differently  today  is  because  they  are 
worried  about  a  little  bit  of  money  in 
this  bill  for  their  districts.  This  is  log- 
rolling. This  is  pork  barreling.  It  is  the 
very  thing  that  the  taxpayers  are  abso- 
lutely livid  about. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  think- 
ing about  flip-flopping  not  to  do  that.  I 
would  say  to  these  Members,  their 
project  is  not  in  jeopardy  if  they  stand 
on  their  principles  and  vote  the  way 
they  did  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallo],  a  very 
valued  member  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  2445  making 
appropriations  for  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment for  fiscal  year  1994.  As  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  I  would 
like  to  thank  Chairman  Bevill  and 
ranking  member  John  Myers  for  their 
leadership.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
the  subcommittee  and  minority  staff: 
Hunter  Spillan,  Bob  Schmidt,  Aaron 
Edmondson,  Lori  Whipp.  Jeanne  Wil- 
son. Michelle  Mrdeza,  and  Doug  Wasitis 
for  their  expertise  and  knowledge  on 
these  important  issues. 

This  year,  as  appropriators,  we  had  a 
difficult  task  balancing  our  Nation's 
energy  and  water  needs  due  to  the  fact 
of  tight  budget  restraints.  Even  though 
this  is  not  a  perfect  report,  it  is  one 
that  will  continue  to  move  this  coun- 
try toward  energy  independence  and 
help  to  provide  the  technology  base 
that  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  in 
the  past. 

This  year's  conference  report  is  $132 
million  below  the  President's  request 
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and  $89  million  below  last  year's  bill. 
The  subcommittee  worked  very  hard  to 
stay  within  its  602(b)  allocation. 

With  this  conference  report  we  have 
made  a  significant  long-term  commit- 
ment to  the  development  of  new  energy 
sources  for  our  future  needs.  Often 
times  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  look 
to  the  future  for  our  energy  needs. 
However,  we  must  make  the  commit- 
ment now.  We  must  provide  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  today  Without 
this  Investment  we  are  dooming  our  fu- 
ture generations  to  a  lower  standard  of 
living  and  less  productive  lives. 

I  believe  this  report  takes  the  nec- 
essary step.  Within  this  report  we  have 
funded  programs  that  will  make  this 
country  less  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy.  We  have  funded  sci- 
entific research  that  will  give  us  the 
edge  and  the  capability  to  Uke  this 
country  into  the  2l3t  century. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
increased  funding  for  renewable  energy 
sources.  In  particular,  the  committee 
provided  important  funding  for  our 
solar/photovoltaics  and  wind  programs. 
The  investment  in  these  technologies 
win  allow  our  country  to  become  the 
leader  In  this  field. 

I  also  rise  today  in  support  of  funding 
contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  energy 
and  water  development  appropriations 
conference  agreement  for  the  fusion 
energy  program  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  Chairman  BE- 
viLL  and  my  colleague  Mr.  Myers  for 
their  leadership  in  the  area  of  fusion 
research  and  for  working  with  me  to 
secure  a  fair  funding  level  for  all  as- 
pects of  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
energy  technology  development  is  one 
of  the  most  important  scientific  in- 
vestments that  we  can  make  for  the  fu- 
ture The  outstanding  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  U.S.  rfusion  research 
community — in  concert  with  inter- 
national partners — is  a  true  testament 
to  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  one  of  the  country's  most 
vexing  problems:  The  development  of 
environmentally  sensitive  energy  al- 
ternatives for  the  future.  Energy  sup- 
ply limitations,  national  security  con- 
siderations, and  environmental  factors 
demand  that  we  continue  this  promis- 
ing investment. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  demand 
for  energy  will  increase  significantly 
over  the  next  few  decades  sis  the  world 
population  grows  and  as  undeveloped 
countries  gain  the  tools  of  economic 
development.  We  know  that  existing 
power  stations  are  aging  and  will  need 
replacing.  To  replace  these  facilities 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  increases  in 
energy  demands  worldwide,  we  will 
need  central  station  power  electricity. 
Generating  that  much  energy  without 
assaulting  the  environment  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  challenges  facing  our 
world.  Energy  research  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  investment  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment should  be  making  now.  and  fusion 
must  be  part  of  our  investment  strat- 
egy. Fusion  has  the  advantage  of  deriv- 
ing its  fuel  from  ordinary  water.  Two 
inches  of  Lake  Erie  could  produce  more 
energy  through  fusion  than  all  the  en- 
ergy in  the  world's  oil  reserves.  With 
fusion,  we  would  never  run  out  of  fuel 
and  we  would  never  have  to  go  to  war 
for  it.  There  is  no  acid  rain  associated 
with  fusion,  no  greenhouse  gases,  and 
fusion's  basic  waste  product  is  ordinary 
inert  helium  gas. 

Progress  in  fusion  research  and  the 
contributions  of  plasma  physics  have 
been  substantial  We  are  now  on  the 
brink  of  realizing  some  of  the  benefits 
of  fusion  research,  and  I  am  proud  that 
New  Jersey  plays  a  leadership  role  in 
fusion  development.  At  the  Princeton 
Plasma  Physics  Laboratory,  scientists 
are  preparing  to  embark  on  a  series  of 
historic  experiments  this  winter  that 
will  set  world  records  in  fusion  power 
production.  In  addition,  a  national 
team  of  scientists  and  engineers  are  de- 
sigrning  the  next  generation  advanced 
fusion  device  that  will  be  built  at 
Princeton,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conferees  Included  a  total  of  $20  mil- 
lion in  the  conference  agreement  for 
the  design  of  this  machine,  the 
Tokamak  Physics  Experiment  [TPX]. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  detailed 
design  work  will  include  Industrial  par- 
ticipation in  engineering  design  and  re- 
search and  development.  It  is  time  that 
industrial  partners  begin  playing  an 
active  and  strong  role  in  the  U.S.  fu- 
sion program.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
has  assured  me  that  the  design  con- 
tracts will  be  consistent  with  standard, 
phased  industrial  contracts  with  op- 
tions for  construction  that  would  per- 
mit continuity  and  allow  the  project^- 
if  it  should  be  approved  in  the  future— 
to  be  completed  in  the  most  efficient 
and  cost-effective  manner. 

TPX  will  push  the  frontiers  of  fusion 
technology  in  areas  like  super- 
conducting magnets,  low  temperature 
cryogenic  systems,  nonradioactive  ma- 
terials, and  robotics  for  remote  main- 
tenance. TPX's  mission  is  unique  in 
the  world  fusion  program,  and  it  is  a 
smart  step  for  the  U.S.  fusion  program 
because  it  will  help  American  industry 
build  more  efficient,  smaller  fusion 
power  reactors.  I  want  these  machines 
to  read  "Made  in  the  U.S.A."  and  TPX 
will  help  get  American  industry 
trained  and  experienced  in  fusion  tech- 
nology. 

Another  very  exciting  component  of 
the  U.S.  fusion  program  is  our  partici- 
pation in  the  international  collabora- 
tion known  as  ITER,  the  International 
Thermonuclear  Experimental  Reactor. 
We  are  breaking  new  ground  with  ITER 
by  working  with  our  partners  from  the 
Start  on  this  important  step  in  fusion 
development.  Our  partners  in  ITER  re- 
alize the  great  potential  for  fusion  en- 
ergy and  the  Japanese  and  European 
investments  in  fusion  now  surpass  our 
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own.  The  Japanese  and  European  pro- 
grams have  the  benefit  of  strong  indus- 
try involvement.  America  should  move 
expeditiously  to  identify  a  site  for 
ITER,  and  we  should  build  our  indus- 
trial base  so  that  American  workers 
can  benefit  from  this  exciting  energy 
alternative  and  future  energy  markets. 

Let  me  add  that  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league in  the  Senate.  Chairman  John- 
ston, on  the  need  for  ITER  negotia- 
tions to  take  a  very  high  priority  with- 
in the  administration.  Fusion  has  al- 
ways been  a  bipartisan  effort,  and  I  was 
very  pleased  that  the  new  administra- 
tion considers  fusion— TPX  and  ITER 
in  particular— high  priority  invest- 
ments. ITER  started  with  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Gorbachev;  the  engineering 
design  protocol  was  signed  under  Presi- 
dent Bush;  and  now  it  is  up  to  the  new 
administration  to  take  ITER  a  step 
further— host  site  identification.  The 
executive  branch— the  President,  his 
science  adviser,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  State  Depart- 
ments-need to  move  ITER  and  fusion 
to  the  top  of  their  agenda  so  that 
progress  doesn't  stall.  ITER  negotia- 
tions are  complicated  and  time-con- 
suming, and  we  must  continue  the  good 
progress  that  has  been  made.  Congress 
must  continue  to  do  its  part,  too.  The 
Senate  has  passed  an  authorization  bill 
this  year,  and  I  will  be  working  with 
my  colleagues  to  pass  a  bill  in  the 
House  as  soon  as  possible. 

Attached  to  my  statement  is  a  copy 
of  a  recent  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  Chairman  Johnston  and 
Senator  Hatfield  about  TPX  and  the 
importance  of  moving  ahead  with  de- 
sign work  in  fiscal  year  1994.  The  letter 
Illustrates  the  important  role  of  TPX 
in  the  U.S.  fusion,  and  it  underscores 
the  importance  of  TPX  to  the  inter- 
national fusion  program.  ITER  is  a  big 
step  forward,  but  it  isn't  a  smart  step 
without  TPX.  We  need  TPX  to  make 
ITER  and  a  fusion  demonstration  reac- 
tor smarter  and  more  efficient.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  fusion  sci- 
entists in  this  country  have  mapped 
out  a  long-term  strategy  to  develop  fu- 
sion energy.  TPX  is  the  next  major  do- 
mestic step  in  that  plan.  When  we  build 
TPX  at  Princeton,  it  will  be  the  first 
major  fusion  machine  built  in  this 
country  since  the  1970's.  When  we  turn 
TPX  on  early  In  the  next  century,  it 
will  be  the  only  major  fusion  device  op- 
erating in  this  country. 

Our  investment  in  fusion  is  already 
paying  off.  The  money  is  well  invested 
and  wisely  spent — on  an  energy  source 
for  future  generations  that  is  cleaner, 
safer  and  more  easily  available.  At  the 
Princeton  laboratory  last  week,  one  of 
the  scientists— Dr.  Russell  Hulse— won 
a  Nobel  prize  In  physics  for  work  that 
he  did  almost  20  years  ago  as  a  grad- 
uate student.  Steady  progress  in  fusion 
energy  will  pay  off.  too.  Just  as  Hulse's 
work  on  astrophysics  that  begin  al- 
most 20  years  ago  lead  to  a  Nobel  prize 
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this  year,  so  too  will  his  work  and  the 
work  of  others  in  this  promising  field 
led  to  practical  fusion  power. 

In  addition,  this  report  provides 
funding  for  a  number  of  critical  flood 
control  projects  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  year  was  a  grim  reminder 
of  the  devastation  that  occurs  when 
mother  nature  lashes  out.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  worse  years  In  U.S.  his- 
tory for  flooding. 

The  projects  contained  in  this  report 
will  help  to  prevent  property  damage 
and  loss  of  life  In  areas  with  recognized 
Hooding  problems.  But  even  more  Im- 
portant, this  report  includes  projects 
that  will  prevent  fioods  from  occur- 
ring. The  proper  planning  done  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  proven  to 
be  very  effective.  Even  with  the  dev- 
astating floods  that  occurred  In  the 
Midwest  this  year.  Federal  levees  and 
dikes  held.  The  Army  Corps  Is  to  be 
commended  for  their  dedication  and 
hard  work. 

This  Is  a  good  conference  report.  Pre- 
paring for  our  future  needs  is  never 
easy,  but  H.R.  2445  provides  the  Insight 
and  programs  that  will  make  it  a  little 
easier.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  im- 
portant report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  a  letter  to  Senator  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  September  22,  1993.  from 
Secretary  O'Leary: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Washington ,  DC.  September  22.  1993. 
Hon.  J.  BENNETT  Johnston. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  and  Water 
Development.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
United  States  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  a  follow  up  to 
a  meeting  held  September  8.  1993.  in  which 
you.  were  briefed  by  the  Department  on  our 
plans  for  United  States  participation  in  the 
International  Thermonuclear  Experimental 
Reactor  program.  The  Department  of  Energy 
regards  the  International  Thermonuclear  Ex- 
perimental Reactor  as  setting  a  standard  of 
excellence  for  carrying  out  a  collaborative 
international  scientific  endeavor,  and  we  ap- 
preciate your  interest  and  support. 

I  understand  there  was  a  candid  and  pro- 
ductive discussion  of  this  program.  However, 
my  staff  also  reported  that  you  see  a  need  to 
delay  our  domestic  initiative,  the  Tokamak 
Physics  Experiment,  until  international 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  begmning 
construction  of  the  International  Thermo- 
nuclear Experimental  Reactor. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  support  our  full 
$20  million  request  for  continued  design  of 
the  Tokamak  Physics  Experiment  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  The  Tokamak  Physics  Experiment  con- 
stitutes a  forward-looking  step  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  fusion  program  and  addresses  is- 
sues in  improved  tokamak  design  and  pulse 
length  that  go  beyond  the  International 
Thermonuclear  Experimental  Reactor  mis- 
sion. It  represents  an  experimental  focus  for 
the  United  States  fusion  program  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  century  when  existing 
experiments  will  have  been  fully  exploited. 

(2)  The  Tokamak  Physics  Experiment  has 
been  conceived  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be 
able  to  provide  critical  guidance  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  International  Thermonuclear 
Experimental  Reactor.  The  size  and  scale  of 
the    International    Thermonuclear    Experi- 


mental Reactor  enterprise  as  such  that  oper- 
ational improvements  derived  from  the 
tokamak  design  could  save  time  and  money. 

(3)  Another  objective  in  the  Tokamak 
Physics  Experiment  is  to  bring  United 
States  industry  into  the  project  very  early 
in  the  design  phase,  in  part  to  incorporate 
industrial  manufacturing  knowledge,  but 
more  importantly  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  technology  transfer  as  the  United  States 
prepares  to  participate  in  the  International 
Thermonuclear  Experimental  Reactor  con- 
struction. Also,  some  of  the  technologies 
concerned,  such  as  superconductivity,  robot- 
ics, and  computer  control  systems,  have  rel- 
evance beyond  fusion. 

(4)  The  proposed  fiscal  year  1994  budget  of 
$20  million  for  the  Tokamak  Physics  Experi- 
ment already  constitutes  a  minimal  start  on 
preliminary  design  activities  for  the  project 
These  funds  are  needed  in  order  to  continue 
the  present  design  efforts,  to  bring  industrial 
contractors  into  the  design  team,  and  to 
begin  research  and  development  that  is  need- 
ed to  validate  the  design  concepts. 

From  the  beginning,  the  International 
Thermonuclear  Experimental  Reactor  was 
designed  to  ensure  equal  participation  from 
the  four  partners.  With  this  concept  of  par- 
ity and  shared  responsibility,  it  represents 
an  international  endeavor  that  is  already 
breaking  new  ground  on  both  technical  and 
political  horizons.  However,  international 
agreement  to  begin  construction  will  take 
considerable  time  even  with  the  best  inten- 
tions of  all  the  participants. 

The  Tokamak  Physics  Experiment,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  ready  to  move  forward,  and  I 
urge  that  we  continue  the  design  process. 
This  experiment  will  provide  the  United 
States  with  the  technical  basis  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive partner  in  a  future  international  fu- 
sion program.  Failure  to  proceed  with  the 
Tokamak  Physics  Experiment  at  this  time 
will  be  perceived  as  a  sign  of  weak  resolve  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  fusion  program 
and.  thereby,  will  undercut  our  participation 
in  the  International  Thermonuclear  Experi- 
mental Reactor. 

Again,  the  Department  values  your  contin- 
ued  support  of  the   International   Thermo- 
nuclear Experimental  Reactor  project. 
Sincerely. 

Hazel  R.  O'Leary. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Sensenbrenner],  a  senior 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Slattery]  was  most  eloquent  in  stat- 
ing why  this  conference  report  should 
be  voted  down.  The  fact  is  that  In  1990 
this  House,  through  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation, set  a  base  line  of  a  maximum 
contribution  of  $5  billion  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  It  Is  now 
quite  evident  that  the  total  Federal 
contribution.  In  order  to  get  this  job 
done,  will  be  way,  way  over  the  amount 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  super 
collider  management  to  accurately  as- 
sess what  the  costs  were,  a  lack  of 
leadership  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, In  both  the  Clinton  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations, to  level  with  the  public 
and  with  the  Congress  on  how  much 
this  would  cost,  as  well  as  an  abject 
failure  to  get  any  foreign  contributions 
that  amount  to  anything. 


The  time  has  come  to  put  the  lid  on 
further  expenditures.  We  are  hemor- 
rhaging expenditures  In  super- 
conducting super  collider.  This  project 
does  not  deserve  another  year's  grace 
by  the  Congress  continuing  to  appro- 
priate it.  The  only  way  parlimentarily 
that  we  will  be  able  to  stop  expendi- 
tures for  the  SSC  is  to  recommit  this 
conference  report,  either  with  or  with- 
out instructions,  to  the  committee  on 
conference,  and  for  this  House  to  give 
the  message  loud  and  clear  to  the  con- 
ferees that  they  have  got  to  ax  the 
costs  for  the  superconducting  super 
collider  if  they  wish  to  get  this  con- 
ference report  passed. 

I  do  not  think  anybody's  pet  project 
is  in  jeopardy,  for  those  who  want  to  be 
consistent  in  voting  against  the  super 
collider.  The  time  has  come  to  say, 
"Enough  Is  enough  on  this  project." 
We  are  going  to  have  to  stand  up.  be 
tall,  be  consistent,  and  be  counted  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MURTHA]. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice 
that  people  are  against  the  project  as 
pork  barrel,  and  it  has  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems, and  we  do  not  really  talk  about 
the  project,  we  just  talk  about  all  the 
excesses. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  and  I  think  it  is  important, 
when  I  went  out  there  to  visit  this 
project,  and  I  was  concerned  before  I 
went  to  visit  It,  I  was  not  sure  exactly 
what  the  focus  of  the  project  was.  After 
talking  to  the  scientists  and  after 
thinking  about  what  had  happened 
from,  say,  SDI,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey)  said  to 
me  the  other  day  the  valuable,  phe- 
nomenal communications  results  that 
we  see  today  have  all  come  from  SDI. 

I  know  It  Is  tough  to  vote  for  R&D 
when  the  budget  is  so  tough,  but  I 
would  hope  that  the  Members  today 
would  consider  how  Important  this 
type  of  basic  research  Is  to  the  coun- 
try, and  I  would  hope  that  they  would 
support  this  conference  report,  which 
has  been  so  delicately  worked  out. 

We  did  the  same  thing  last  year.  The 
Senate  passed  it  and  we  defeated  it.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  prevail  this 
time. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
ROHRABACHER],  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Technology,  Environ- 
ment and  Aviation  of  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  debating  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  and  we  are 
also  debating  the  budget.  We  are  debat- 
ing the  level  of  deficit  spending  this 
country  will  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about  an 
$11  billion  project.  What  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  $11  billion  project?  When  we 
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have  interviewed  the  scientists  on  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology,  the  answers  I  get  from 
them  is,  "We  are  spending  this  money 
to  achieve  a  better  understanding  of 
the  universe."  $11  billion  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  universe. 

With  the  $11  billion  spent  on  this 
project,  we  could  build  a  fusion  energy 
plant  that  would  develop  this  new  tech- 
nology and  give  something  real  to 
mankind.  We  could  develop  technology 
that  would  make  the  air  cleaner  or  our 
lives  better,  or  we  could  bring  down  the 
level  of  deficit  spending  by  not  spend- 
ing the  money.  This  country  is  already 
spending  $300  billion  more  per  year 
than  we  are  taking  in.  Talk  about 
being  doomed,  we  are  doomed,  our 
economy  is  doomed,  if  we  cannot  get 
ourselves  to  say  no  to  projects  like  this 
that  are  totally  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  vote  "no"  on  the 
motion  and  vote  "no"  on  the  super 
collider. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HUGHES).  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
Members  that  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Myers]  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  BEViLLl  has  10  minutes  remaining, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Slat- 
TERY]  has  6  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  BOEH- 
LERT)  has  4Mj  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen].  a  senior 
Member  of  this  House  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  yielding  time  to 

me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  House  committee 
report  on  the  bill  references  a  decision 
pending  before  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy on  whether  to  transfer  certain 
highly  enriched  uranium  fuel  from  the 
Portsmouth.  OH.  uranium  enrichment 
facility  to  Oak  Ridge.  TN  The  lan- 
guage notes  the  committee's  concern 
about  the  effects  of  a  transfer  on  the 
Portsmouth  facility's  employees  and 
urges  that,  in  the  event  of  a  transfer, 
retraining  and  relocation  services 
should  be  provided  to  the  affected  em- 
ployees. In  light  of  that  language.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  Was  it  the  committee's  and 
the  conferees'  understanding  that,  not- 
withstanding the  concern  expressed, 
the  decision  on  whether  to  transfer  the 
fuel  would  be  left  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  that  the  Department  is  to 
make  that  decision  taking  into  ac- 
count all  relevant  factors,  including 
the  impact  of  the  decision  on  employ- 
ment in  both  Ohio  and  Tennessee? 

Mr.   BEVILL.   Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   QUILLEN.    I   yield   to   the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 


Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  that  was,  in- 
deed, our  intention. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  As  I  understand  it. 
then,  it  was  neither  the  committee's 
nor  the  conferees'  intent  to  attempt  to 
influence  the  department's  decision  on 
whether  a  transfer  should  be  made.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  intent  was  to  be  neutral  on 
that  question  and  to  leave  it  to  the  De- 
partment to  make  the  decision  based 
on  all  relevant  public  policy  consider- 
ations. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

the  gentleman. 

a  1250 
Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  summer  I  stood  in  this 
Chamber  and  spoke  about  Jurassic 
pork.  the  superconducting  super 
collider.  This  House  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly. 280  to  141.  to  kill  funding  for  the 
SSC.  That  vote  represented  the  single 
largest  spending  cut  in  any  appropria- 
tion bill  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  parliamen- 
tary trickery,  this  Jurassic  pork  is  far 
from  being  extinct.  Congressman  Din- 
GELL  and  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee's  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tion Subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
the  incredible  waste  of  the  SSC.  Wit- 
ness after  witness  after  witness  came 
in  and  talked  about  huge  cost  over- 
runs, and  fraud,  and  abuse,  and  waste 
in  this,  the  largest  pork  project  in  this 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  part  of  the  fresh- 
man class  which  ran  for  Congress 
pledging  to  cut  government  waste.  We 
can  go  home  in  our  districts  and  talk 
about  cutting  a  nickel  here  and  a  dime 
here  and  a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 
but.  Mr.  Speaker,  voting  no  on  this 
project  is  the  way  to  send  a  message 
that  we  in  fact  are  serious  about  cut- 
ting waste.  If  we  mean  it,  it  is  time  to 
put  up  or  shut  up. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Elortda 
[Mr.  Peterson),  a  member  of  tKIs  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disappointed  that 
this  whole  debate  is  focusing  on  just 
the  SSC.  This  conference  report  con- 
tains many,  many  items  that  are  so 
important  to  this  Nation's  energy  and 
water  resources.  We  are  looking  to  the 
future  in  this  bill. 

This  committee  did  a  good  job.  The 
conference  report  is  fair.  But  if  we 
want  to  talk  about  the  SSC,  let  us  talk 
about  some  of  the  potentials  out  of  this 
program.  Everybody  wants  instant 
gratification  with  everything  we  do. 
We  want  this  thing  to  pay  off  right 
now,  basic  research  or  no. 
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The  fact  is.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
have  some  instant  payoffs  in  the  SSC. 
A  very  small  grant  was  given  to  the 
Florida  State  University  to  develop 
some  provisions  for  the  SSC,  and  from 
that  came  a  very  unique  plastic  tubing 
that  is  now  being  used  within  the 
health  industry  for  heart  defects.  We 
are  saving  big  dollars.  This  is  a  great 
project.  Let  us  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Crapo).  who  has  worked 
very  closely  with  this  committee  on  a 
number  of  energy  projects. 

Mr.  CRAPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
those  who  have  stood  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  today  have  talked  about  the 
fact  that  the  SSC  represents  the  larg- 
est single  cut  in  the  budget.  The  pre- 
vious speaker  mentioned,  however, 
that  there  are  many  things  in  this 
budget,  and  the  point  I  want  to  focus 
on  is  as  we  talk  about  cuts  in  this 
budget  or  any  other  budget,  let  us  talk 
seriously  about  the  budget  process. 

Right  now,  no  matter  what  we  do. 
whether  we  vote  to  cut  this  funding  re- 
garding the  SSC  or  any  other  project, 
the  money  does  not  go  to  relieving  the 
deficit.  The  money  goes  right  back  into 
the  conference  committee  for  spending 
on  other  projects.  Under  our  budget 
system,  a  cut  does  not  eliminate  the 
baseline  amount  of  money  allocated 
under  the  302(b)  or  602(b)  allocations. 

The  question  here  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  continue  the  trend  in  our 
budgeting  process  of  eliminating  fund- 
ing for  research  and  development  that 
keeps  our  country  on  the  leading  edge 
of  science  in  this  world.  Since  1981,  the 
amount  of  our  budget  allocated  to  R&D 
has  dwindled  from  about  5  percent  now 
down  to  about  2'/i!  percent.  We  have  to 
be  ready  and  able  to  look  forward  to 
the  future  and  we  have  to  listen  to  the 
need  for  having  that  forward  look. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Pastor). 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  dis- 
cuss this  conference  bill,  w&  forget  that 
in  this  conference  report  we  have  some 
programs  that  are  very  environ- 
mentally sensitive. 

If  you  vote  for  this  conference  report 
you  will  be  voting  for  energy  conserva- 
tion. A  number  of  programs  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  wants  to  fund 
deal  with  energy  conservation. 

If  Members  vote  for  this  conference 
report  they  are  voting  for  renewable 
energy  research  and  development,  a  30- 
percent  increase  for  research  on  solar 
energy,  a  25-percent  increase  for  geo- 
thermal  energy,  and  there  is  also 
money  for  research  on  wind  energy. 

We  want  to  get  away  from  depending 
on  foreign  oil  and  foreign  energy 
sources.  So  this  conference  report  al- 
lows us  to  continue  research  on  renew- 
able energy  resources. 

If  Members  vote  for  this  conference 
report  they  will  be  voting  to  clean  up 
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our  environment.    Please   support    the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  to  make  one  quick 
point. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  has  to 
be  driven  home  here  very  clearly  is 
that  those  of  us  who  are  rising  today  to 
oppose  this  conference  committee  re- 
port are  not  opposing  other  provisions 
in  this  bill.  Our  battle  is  very  simple. 
It  is  funding  for  the  super  collider. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  kill 

Unfortunately,  we  have  to  go  through 
this  parliamentary  quagmire  to  get  the 
kind  of  vote  that  we  want  to  and  send 
a  message  again  to  the  other  body  that 
we  are  not  in  favor  of  further  funding 
of  this  project.  And  that  is  the  point 
that  I  think  we  need  to  continually 
drive  home. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  believes  that 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  is 
threatening  anybody  with  removal  of 
money  from  this  bill  if  they  vote  with 
us  to  terminate  the  super  collider 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston),  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R 
2445.  primarily  because  it  provides  bil 
lions  of  dollars  for  important  Corps  of 
Engineers  projects,  for  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation projects  in  the  Western 
States,  and  billions  more  for  important 
research  funding  at  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

If  the  conference  report  is  defeated, 
we  would  be  putting  in  jeopardy  fund- 
ing for  vital  flood  control  that  is  criti- 
cal to  my  district,  in  both  Corps  of  En- 
gineer as  well  as  Department  of  Energy 
projects. 

Arizona  could  lose  possibly  up  to  $400 
million  in  projects  in  this  bill  Arkan- 
sas could  lose  $50  million;  California 
could  lose  $200  million;  Colorado.  $7 
million;  Delaware.  $14  million;  Florida. 
$50  million;  Illinois.  $200  million.  Ohio, 
$15  million;  Virginia.  $30  million;  and 
Nebraska  could  lose  $18  million.  The 
bill  actually  covers  the  whole  country. 
but  I  use  these  States  as  examples,  and 
I  support  their  projects  They  are 
meaningful  and  important  projects. 
The  State  of  Louisiana  virtually  sur- 
vives because  of  them,  and  we  know 
what  happened  in  the  floodways  of  Mid- 
dle America  this  year  These  are  vital 
flood  projects  critically  affecting  the 
life  and  death  of  individuals  who  live  in 
and  around  the  waterways  of  this  coun- 
try. And  the  Corps  of  Engineers  di- 
rectly supports  them,  their  livelihoods, 
and  their  communities. 

I  believe  that  the  basic  research  in 
this   bill    is   critical    to   scientific    ad- 
vancement. I  support  the  suf>er  collider 
because  I  believe  that  it  lays  the  foun 
dation     for     intellectual     achievement 


and  prosperity  of  future  generations, 
and  for  the  development  of  science  in 
our  Nation  and  this  world.  I  hope  it  is 
not  defeated. 

I  know  there  is  a  lot  of  criticism 
about  the  project,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  mistake  to  de- 
feat the  project  and  beat  this  bill. 
Therefore,  I  urge  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  defeat  of  any 
motion  to  recommit. 

D  1300 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Payne]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  in  stirong  support  of 
the  super  collider. 

As  a  nation,  we  nfiust  carefully  prioritize  how 
we  invest  and  spend  our  scarce  public  re- 
sources. We  must  Invest  wisely,  with  a  carelul 
eye  to  the  future. 

I  believe  the  SSC  is  a  very  important  invest- 
ment in  our  future.  Once  complete,  it  will  ern 
hance  our  ability  to  conduct — and  benefit 
from — high-technology  research. 

Its  potential,  scientific  and  economic,  is 
enormous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  arguments  of 
those  who  would  eliminate  the  SSC.  However, 
I  believe  abandoning  the  super  collider  now 
would  be  a  budgetary — and  a  scientific — mis- 
take 

In  fact,  we  are  already  beginning  to  see 
benefits  today  from  our  Investment.  The  work 
on  SSC  is  currently  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  high-technology  research  capabili- 
ties, assisting  in  vital  economic  conversion, 
and  helping  reposition  our  defense  industries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  super- 
conducting super  collider. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mrs.  Meek),  a  very  outstanding 
member  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mrs.  MEEK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opponents  of  this 
conference  report  will  use  terms  like 
"pork  barrel,  '  terms  like  "sabotage;" 
what  they  do  not  understand  is  the 
process  that  it  takes  to  have  some- 
thing pass  in  this  Congress.  It  takes 
both  sides  of  this  big  beautiful  facility 
we  have  here,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  conferees  on  this  have  worked 
very  hard  to  come  to  that  decision 
where  we  can  all  work  together.  I  want 
you  all  to  understand,  if  you  do  not 
pass  this  conference  report  you  will  be 
misled  by  what  you  see  isolated  in  one 
comer,  and  that  is  the  super  collider. 
The  super  collider  is  just  one  facet  of 
this  bill,  one  facet  that  they  are  using 
as  a  smokescreen  to  overcome  things 
we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

When  you  go  back  home^to  run  in 
your  district,  you  tell  thern  that  you 
spoke  out  against  this  conference  re- 
port because  it  pushed  very  hard  for 
the   environment,    that   it   pushed   for 


science,  that  It  pushed  for  research;  it 
pushed  for  the  future  of  this  country. 

So,  if  you  can  use  that  one-sided, 
slanted  approach  when  you  go  back  to 
your  district,  you  will  find  out  they  do 
not  want  to  hear  what  the  SSC  is  all 
about,  they  want  to  know  whether  you 
voted  for  the  environment,  for  re- 
search, and  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  myself. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  environmental  organizations. 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  is  strongly  in 
support  of  our  effort;  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  organizations  concerned 
about  the  spending  practices  of  Con- 
gress, the  National  Taxpayers  Union. 
four-squai:*e  in  our  comer;  they  want  to 
terminate  funding  for  the  SSC. 

One  of  the  leading  organizations  con- 
cerned about  the  activities  of  Congress, 
Citizens  Against  Waste  in  Government, 
stands  four-square  with  us. 

We  are  on  the  side  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  Vote  to  terminate  this 
project. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Frost). 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
energy  and  water  appropriations  con- 
ference report. 

Chairman  Bevill  and  the  House  con- 
ferees have  brought  back  a  bill  that  de- 
serves your  support.  It  includes  fund- 
ing for  many  important  programs  and 
projects  benefiting  people  all  across 
the  Nation.  I  would  like  to  focus  for  a 
moment  on  one  of  these — the  super- 
conducting super  collider. 

A  lot  has  happened  since  the  House 
last  considered  the  SSC.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  is  the  way  Secretary  of 
Energy  Hazel  O'Leary  has  grabbed  the 
reins  and  taken  control  of  the  project. 

Secretary  O'Leary  announced  in  Au- 
gust that  she  was  making  changes  in 
the  way  SSC  construction  is  managed 
in  response  to  concerns  raised  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  others. 
The  changes  include  bringing  in  a  new 
construction  contractor  with  world- 
class  business  management  experience 
to  supplement  the  scientific  capabili- 
ties of  the  present  contractor. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  ordered 
an  internal  DOE  audit  team  to  com- 
prehensively examine  the  SSC  as  part 
of  the  management  initiatives  she  an- 
nounced in  June.  Their  report,  issued 
on  September  1,  confirmed  that  the 
project  is  currently  20  percent  com- 
plete and  that  73  major  subcontracts 
that  have  been  awarded  to  date  have 
come  in  at  approximately  7  percent 
under  budget. 

The  report  also  contains  a  number  of 
recommendations  to  help  concentrate 
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attention  and  resources  on  the  man- 
agement issues  that  must  be  resolved 
to  build  the  SSC  as  cost-effectively  as 
possible.  SecreUry  OLeary  is  already 
in  the  process  of  implementing  meas- 
ures in  response  to  the  report's  rec- 
ommendations. 

President  Clinton  and  Secretary 
O'Leary  strongly  support  the  SSC  on 
the  basis  that  it  will  maintain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  the  world 
leader  in  scientific  research.  In  his  re- 
cent letter  to  Chairman  Bevill.  the 
President  wrote  that: 

The  SSC  represents  a  vital  investment  in 
our  Nations  ability  to  malnUln  its  pre- 
eminence in  basic  scientlOc  research  and  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nolo^es  In  many  areas  critical  to  the  health 
of  the  U.S.  economy 

Mr  Speaker,  the  project  is  already  20 
percent  complete,  with  $2  billion  hav- 
ing been  invested  It  would  be  a  trag- 
edy to  walk  away  from  a  scientifically 
sound  project  at  this  stage 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  with 
President  Clinton  and  Secretary 
O'Leary.  They  have  responded  aggres- 
sively to  the  concerns  many  of  you  had 
when  the  House  first  considered  this 
issue.  They  have  acted  in  good  faith  to 
take  corrective  steps  to  ensure  that 
the  SSC  is  managed  efficiently. 

The  conferees  are  willing  to  give  the 
President  and  Secretary  O'Leary  a 
chance— I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same.  Please  vote  for  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers],  a  new 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  though 
certainly  not  a  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  ROGERS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  a  word  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevill],  and  the  ranking 
member  on  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers). 

These  two  gentlemen  have  a  great 
collective  wisdom  about  them.  They 
both  have  served  in  this  House  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  they  both  have 
served  as  steering  partners  on  this  sub- 
committee for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  they  know  what  they  are  doing. 
They  have  taken  into  account  prac- 
tically every  Member  of  this  body  in 
their  needs  in  their  own  district  for  ei- 
ther a  flood  control  project  or  a  water- 
way or  a  navigation  project,  operation 
of  a  lake,  an  energy  problem,  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  project, 
or  the  TVA  project  Practically  every 
Member  of  this  body  has  been  to  this 
subcommittee  aisking  something.  And 
practically  everybody  has  been  accom- 
modated in  one  fashion  or  the  other.  So 
there  is  a  lot  of  collective  wisdom  in 
this  subcommittee. 

I  commend  the  chairman.  Mr.  Be- 
vill.   and    the    ranking    member,    Mr. 


MYERS,  for  all  of  the  hard  work  they  do 
year-round  on  this  subcommittee.  Ev- 
erybody in  this  body,  indeed  the  whole 
country,  benefits  by  the  work  of  this 
subcommittee. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
the  ranking  member,  earlier  said  some- 
thing about  savings  to  the  taxpayers 
that  may  or  may  not  come  from  cut- 
ting out  the  superconducting  super 
collider.  I  think  we  are  all  for  cutting 
wasteful  spending,  we  are  all  for  reduc- 
ing the  deficit.  But  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers),  if  he 
would  join  me  in  a  colloquy,  is  it  true 
that  if  we  cut  out  the  superconducting 
super  collider,  we  would  not  be  saving 
the  taxpayers  any  money?  Would  the 
gentleman  explain  that? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  of  course  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  absolutely 
nothing  saved  for  the  taxpayers.  We 
will  spend  it  on  this  project  or  we  will 
spend  it  on  some  other  project,  there  is 
no  question  about  it.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  time  this  House  has  refused  to 
spend  money  that  they  have  been  allo- 
cated in  a  602(b)  allocation. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

First  of  all.  I  am  amazed  by  a  pre- 
vious speaker  who  said  that  everybody 
has  been  accommodated  in  this  bill 
and.  therefore,  we  should  vote  for  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  lot  of 
Members  have  been  accommodated 
They  have  been  accommodated  in  an 
effort  to  get  their  votes  for  the  super 
collider,  which  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today.  I  hope  Members  are 
listening  to  this.  We  are  battling  today 
about  whether  we  are  going  to  spend 
another  $9  billion  to  $10  billion  for  a 
project  that  280  Members  of  this  body 
previously  voted  against  and  the  only 
reason  they  can  justify  flip-flopping 
now  is  because  they  have  been  accom- 
modated. I  hope  Members  do  not  sell 
out  for  a  small  project  in  their  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  debate  on 
this  conference  report  concerns  the 
superconducting  super  collider,  which  I 
strongly  support.  But  while  other 
Members  debate  this  issue.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  highlight  some 
other  important  energy  science  pro- 
grams which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  and  which  have  re- 
ceived strong  funding  in  this  con- 
ference report. 

Energy  supply,  research,  and  develop- 
ment  programs,    which   are   critically 
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important  in  maintaining  our  energy 
security  and  in  reducing  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  energy  technologies, 
receive  over  $3.2  billion  in  this  con- 
ference report.  Included  in  this  funding 
are  both  near-term  demonstration 
projects  in  renewable  energy  and  long- 
term  projects  like  fusion  which  prom- 
ise to  supply  a  substantial  portion  of 
our  energy  needs  in  the  21st  century.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference report  so  closely  reflects  the 
priorities  set  by  our  committee  and  by 
the  entire  Congress  last  year  when  we 
overwhelmly  enacted  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1992. 

Let  me  highlight  a  few  examples  of 
how  this  report  reflects  those  prior- 
ities. The  bill  increases  funding  for 
solar  energy  programs  by  over  one- 
third  from  last  year's  levels,  to  a  total 
fiscal  year  1994  level  of  $252  million. 
The  bill  also  creates  a  separate  line 
item  for  research  on  hydrogen  fuels, 
which  offer  great  promise  for  a  great 
variety  of  environmentally  sound  en- 
ergy options  in  transportation  and 
other  areas.  Both  of  these  actions  are 
in  keeping  with  the  priorities  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Act. 

In  addition,  despite  what  the  critics 
of  the  SSC  may  charge,  the  bill  main- 
tains strong  funding  for  the  high-en- 
ergy physics  and  nuclear  physics  pro- 
grams of  the  Department.  These 
projects  include  the  FERMI  facilities 
in  Illinois,  the  CEBAF  facility  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  newly  approved  B-fac- 
tory  in  California,  among  others. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
Members  to  consider  the  fact  that  the 
conferees  have  done  an  excellent  job  in 
constraining  the  growth  of  earmarked 
projects  throughout  the  bill.  Last  year 
when  the  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tion came  back  from  conference,  the 
bill  included  10  earmarked  projects 
worth  almost  $100  million.  As  some  of 
you  may  recall,  I  fought  to  have  those 
projects  struck  from  the  bill.  Just  a 
few  days  later,  those  same  projects 
came  back  from  the  defense  appropria- 
tions  conference  revived,  fully  funded 
and  with  a  rule  that  protected  them. 

This  year,  the  energy  and  water  ap- 
propriations bill  has  come  back  from 
conference  devoid  of  earmarks.  On  top 
of  that,  the  academic  earmarks  that 
can  be  found  in  report  language  are  no- 
tably smaller  than  those  of  the  past  2 
years.  In  fiscal  year  1992  there  were  67 
academic  earmarks  worth  $151  million 
in  the  bill  and  report.  Last  year,  there 
were  60  academic  earmarks  worth  al- 
most $177  million  in  the  bill  and  report. 
This  year,  so  far  as  I  can  discern,  there 
are  only  10  academic  earmarks  worth 
$35  million.  That  represents  a  four- 
fifths  drop  in  dollar  value  from  the  fis- 
cal year  1993  figures. 

While  I  would  be  happier  if  there 
were  no  earmarks  in  the  accompanying 
report.  I  think  the  trend  is  a  good  one. 
Mr  Bevill  deserves  to  be  commended 
for  his  efforts  to  get  academic  ear- 
marking   under    control.    I    think    the 
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House  and  the  American  taxpayer  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  work 
this  year. 

I  also  want  to  point  out.  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  that  re- 
port language  is  not  binding  on  her 
agency.  The  report  accompanying  this 
bill  is  merely  advice  offered  by  a  hand- 
ful of  Members  of  the  legislative 
branch.  In  fact,  there  were  only  10 
Members  of  the  House  included  in  the 
energy  and  water  appropriations  con- 
ference. This  means  that  only  2  percent 
of  the  Representatives  in  the  House 
had  a  chance  to  weigh  in  on  the  report 
language  attached  to  this  bill  and 
House  rules  preclude  this  body  from 
amending  or  even  voting  on  that  re- 
port. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Energy  decides 
that  some  of  the  projects  mentioned  in 
the  energy  and  water  conference  report 
are  not  as  worthy  as  the  programs  she 
originally  intended  to  fund,  it  is  within 
her  rights  to  ignore  the  report  lan- 
guage and  use  funds  as  she  sees  fit.  She 
would  find  this  Member  and  the 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee would  support  her  in  that  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  excellent  con- 
ference report,  and  I  urge  all  Members 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Frank). 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  inclined  to  vote 
against  this,  but  when  I  heard  what  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  said— we 
have  not  had  the  rollcall  yet — I  was 
just  wondering  if  it  is  too  late  to  be  ac- 
commodated? I  do  not  see  the  gen- 
tleman. Maybe  he  will  give  me  an  an- 
swer later. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  45  seconds 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  17,  1992,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown),  who  chairs  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  asked 
a  rhetorical  question.  He  asked.  "Can 
we  afford  the  super  collider?  "  And  he 
answered  his  question  by  saying,  and  I 
quote.  ''Mr.  Chairman,  after  studying 
this  issue  closely,  my  conclusion  is,  no, 
not  by  ourselves.  This  Nation  no  longer 
has  the  resources  to  go  it  alone  on  a 
big  science  project  " 

The  chairman  continued  by  saying, 
"It  has  long  been  apparent  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  full  $8.2  billion  cost  of  the  SSC 
by  itself."  That  is  the  chairman's  re- 
marks in  June  1992. 

Well,  my  friends,  there  is  only  one 
thing  that  has  changed  since  then,  and 
that  is  the  cost  is  not  $8.2  billion,  it  is 
at  least  $11  billion  and  probably  closer 
to  $13  billion.  If  we  could  not  afford  it 
at  $8  billion,  we  darned  well  cannot  af- 
ford it  at  $13  billion. 
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Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
I'/i  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Shays). 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  previous 
Member  spoke  and  said  that  we  all 
want  to  cut  waste  and  get  spending 
under  control.  Well,  that  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve, because  if  it  were  true  we  would 
not  have  seen  our  national  debt  go 
from  $800  billion  to  $4,300  billion  in  just 
13  years. 

We  have  a  national  debt  of  monu- 
mental proportions  because  Members 
do  not  want  to  cut  spending. 

In  the  next  5  years  spending  will  go 
up  21  percent.  The  national  debt  will  go 
up  42  percent,  and  $1.8  trillion  will  be 
added  to  the  national  debt.  This  can't 
continue. 

We  are  going  to  spend  $11  billion  on 
basic  research  for  the  superconducting 
super  collider  but  we  cannot  own  that 
basic  research.  We  cannot  patent  it.  We 
can  only  patent  how  we  commercialize 
the  basic  research. 

We  will  have  spent  our  $11  billion  on 
the  research  while  the  Japanese  and 
Western  Europ)ean  nations  will  sp)end 
their  money  on  commercializing  what 
we  spent  a  fortune  to  learn. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  realize  this  is 
a  budget  vote.  House  Members  voted 
280  to  150  to  knock  out  the  SSC  on  its 
merits.  Now  we  are  dealing  with  a  po- 
litical process  that  is  not  allowing  a 
clear  and  decisive  vote. 

The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  MYERS)  to  recommit  with- 
out instructions  obfuscates  the  whole 
concept  of  what  the  House  wants  to  do. 
We  want  a  clean  vote  on  the  SSC.  We 
need  to  kill  this  expensive  public  works 
project  and  not  cave  into  the  Senate. 
Vote  to  recommit  this  bill  with  in- 
structions to  support  the  House  posi- 
tion to  kill  the  superconducting  super 
collider.  And  vote  against  the  Myers 
motion. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Chapman),  a  very  valued  member 
of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  in  this 
debate  today,  we  can  listen  to  the  op- 
ponents of  the  superconducting  super 
collider  not  debate  the  science.  They 
agree  the  science  is  good. 

We  are  talking  in  terms  of  cost.  I 
think  if  we  put  it  in  terms  of  cost,  we 
can  look  at  the  per  capita  cost  to 
American  citizens  of  less  than  3  cents  a 
year,  3  cents  a  year  to  perhaps  buy  into 
and  complete  the  most  important  sci- 
entific program  in  this  generation. 

We  will  vote  today  on  whether  or  not 
15,000  Americans  are  going  to  lose  their 
jobs.  We  worry  about  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement  and  other 
defense  conversions,  but  a  vote  to  kill 
the  super  collider  eliminates  over  15,000 
jobs  in  America,  high  tech,  science,  en- 


gineering jobs,  destroys  the  dreams  of 
students  in  200  universities  across  this 
land,  prevents  us  from  doing  the  kinds 
of  research,  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  pointed  out,  that 
one  simple  grant  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  heart  transplants. 

My  colleagues,  heart  transplants  cost 
$5,000  less  today  because  of  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  pass  this 
conference  report.  We  ought  to  vote  for 
the  SSC.  We  ought  to  invest  in  the  fu- 
ture of  America. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton],  who  knows 
more  about  this  project  than  probably 
any  Member  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  in  even  stronger 
support  of  the  SSC.  In  the  4'/2  minutes 
that  I  have  remaining,  I  want  to  go 
through  that  project  very  quickly  and 
I  hope  very  succinctly. 

Back  in  1982,  the  U.S.  scientific  com- 
munity convened  a  panel  of  experts  to 
determine  what  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  U.S.  preeminence  in  high  en- 
ergy physics  in  the  world  community, 
which  at  that  time  was  slipping  to  the 
Europeans.  The  members  of  this  expert 
panel  decided  that  if  it  proved  to  be 
feasible,  we  should  in  fact  build  the 
next  generation  high-energy  particle 
accelerator,  which  we  now  know  today 
as  the  SSC. 

Since  1982,  numerous  panels  have  re- 
viewed the  SSC  project,  reviewed  its 
concept,  reviewed  its  science,  and 
every  panel  that  has  looked  at  it  has 
concluded.  No.  1,  it  is  good  science;  No. 
2,  it  should  be  done;  and  No.  3,  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  build  this  ma- 
chine. 

Beginning  in  1986,  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  look  around  the  country  and 
see  where  the  best  site  to  build  the 
project  might  be.  There  wjis  a  competi- 
tion in  which  approximately  36  States 
competed.  Seven  finalist  States  were 
chosen,  but  the  State  of  New  York 
dropped  out. 

In  1988,  the  State  of  Texas  was  chosen 
to  be  the  site  for  the  SSC.  Since  that 
time  over  2,000  world  class  scientists 
have  moved  to  Texas,  over  500  con- 
struction workers,  are  building  the 
project,  and  around  the  country  over 
15,0(X)  subcontractors  and  contractors 
are  involved  in  some  capacity. 

I  want  everybody  in  this  Chamber  to 
hear  the  next  statement.  The  latest 
audit  that  was  done  in  August  on  the 
cost  of  the  project  showed  that  it  is  19 
percent  complete  and  6  to  8  percent 
under  the  budget — under  the  budget — 19 
percent  complete,  6  to  8  percent  under 
the  budget. 

When  our  worthy  opponents  talk 
about  cost  escalation,  they  are  talking 
about  the  possible  cost  to  complete  the 
project.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  to  com- 
plete has  gone  up  because  of  a  con- 
scious decision  to  stretch  the  project 
out. 
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The  Clinton  adrnlnHtratlon  is  asking 
for  $640  million  thl8  year  and  $640  mil- 
lion each  of  the  next  3  years.  Under  the 
Bush  administration  preliminary  budg- 
et the  SSC  request  would  have  been 
about  $780  million  this  year  and  up  to 
$1  billion  each  for  the  next  2  years. 

If  you  take  longer  to  build  some- 
thing, it  is  going  to  cost  more. 

Again,  of  money  spent  to  date,  the 
project  is  19  percent  complete,  and  6  to 
8  percent  under  budget. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  the  SSC 
has  actually  made  progress  this  year 
At  various  points  in  time  there  have 
been  as  many  as  six  different  investiga- 
tory committees  and  subpanels  down  in 
Texas  and  around  the  country  inves- 
tigating the  project,  and  they  still 
made  progress.  There  are  14  miles  of 
tunnels,  the  main  surface  buildings, 
and  some  of  the  best  laboratories  in 
the  world  complete  and  ready  for  oper- 
ation. 

If  we  vote  to  kill  the  super  collider, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]  has  pointed  out.  we  are  not 
going  to  save  any  money.  The  money  is 
going  to  be  reallocated  to  various  other 
projects  in  the  bill. 

Another  Important  point  to  ponder  is 
that  the  scientists  that  are  building 
the  SSC  guarantee  success.  It  is  not 
like  the  space  program  back  in  the  six- 
ties where  we  hoped  to  make  it  to  the 
Moon.  SSC  leaders  guarantee  that  in 
the  energy  range  of  the  super  collider. 
20  trillion  electron  volts,  they  are 
going  to  find  some  answers  to  some 
basic  questions  that  mankind  has  been 
trying  to  answer  for  thousands  of 
years.  They  guarantee  that  they  will 
do  that. 

So  what  it  really  boils  down  to,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  If  we  vote 
today  to  kill  the  super  collider  and  the 
conference  report  accepts  that  rec- 
ommendation, we  say  that  we  do  not 
have  confidence  in  the  future.  We  do 
not  have  confidence  in  our  scientists. 
We  do  not  have  confidence  in  world  co- 
operation in  the  scientific  realm. 

The  budget  amount  for  the  SSC  Is 
less  than  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
basic  science  budget  of  this  Nation.  It 
is  less  then  3  hours  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Remember,  the  Senate  has  voted  57 
to  42  for  the  project,  and  the  other 
body  has  voted  every  year  for  the 
project.  President  Clinton,  as  did  Presi- 
dent Bush,  strongly  supports  the  SSC. 

The  SSC  is  the  American  dream  ma- 
chine for  the  next  generation  to  de- 
velop the  technology  that  will  develop 
the  jobs  that  will  make  our  lives  and 
the  lives  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children better  and  better. 

So  with  great  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask  when  it  comes  time  for  the 
parliamentary  maneuvering  that  you 
vote  yes  on  the  previous  question  and 
yes  on  the  final  vote  for  the  Energy 
and  Water  conference  report. 
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Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  to  make  a  few  more 
points. 

Cost  per  job  for  this  project,  is  ap- 
proximately $74,000  per  job.  A  previous 
speaker  said  that  the  cost  per  Amer- 
ican citizen  was  3  cents.  Wrong.  Ac- 
cording to  my  calculations,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, next  year  the  Senate  wants  to  spend 
$640  million.  Last  time  I  checked,  the 
population  of  this  country  was  about 
250  million.  So.  simple  arithmetic  tells 
me  that  the  cost  for  just  next  year 
alone  will  be  about  $2.60  per  citizen. 

It  is  that  kind  of  math  that  has  got- 
ten us  in  the  mess  we  are  In  today. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  fi-om  Texas 
[Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  Johnson]. 

Ms.  EDDIE  BERNICE  JOHNSON  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  tried  very 
hard  to  understand  the  arguments 
against  this  report  and  against  the 
super  collider.  I  have  listened  very 
closely,  and  I  simply  do  not  understand 
It.  I  guess,  because  I  am  a  nurse.  I  un- 
derstand pain  and  suffering  and  the 
cost  of  health  care,  and  I  know  the 
value  of  research,  and  I  know  the  type 
of  research  the  super  collider  can  pro- 
vide. I  guess,  because  I  am  a  business 
person,  I  know  the  value  of  having 
business  products  to  sell,  and  I  under- 
stand that  researchers  brought  us 
many  products  over  the  years  to  sell.  I 
understand,  because  I  am  from  a  work- 
ing family,  the  value  of  having  jobs, 
and  I  know  It  Is  this  kind  of  research 
that  Is  going  to  bring  us  jobs  for  the  fu- 
ture and  jobs  for  now. 

We  are  beyond  the  cold  war.  We  need 
conversion  technologies.  This  Is  a  kind 
of  research  that  will  bring  It.  This  Is  a 
project  that  will  look  out  for  the  fu- 
ture just  as  research  in  the  past  has 
looked  out  for  where  we  are  now.  We 
would  not  have  the  mammograms,  we 
would  not  have  the  scan  machines,  we 
would  not  have  the  vaccines,  we  would 
not  have  the  VCR's. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  asking  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  report  and  sup- 
port the  super  collider  project. 

Mr.  BOEHL.ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  Is  recognized  for  2V*  minutes. 

Mr.  BOEMLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  make  some  key  points  as  we  wind 
down  this  debate. 

One,  we  heard  from  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology,  upon 
which  I  serve,  and  he  talked  about  this 
project.  I  would  remind  that  distin- 
guished chairman  that  last  year  in  the 
well  of  this  House  he  spoke  eloquently 
for  an  amendment  that  I  supported 
that  said  we  would  not  proceed  with 
this  project  if  we  did  not  have  a  com- 
mitment signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  there  were  a  mini- 
mum of  $650  million  in  foreign  con- 


tributions by  June  1  of  1993.  We  have 
less  than  one-tenth  of  that. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
make  this  point.  This  project  started 
out  costing  $4.4  billion;  and  I  say  to  the 
taxpayers.  "Get  this  one.  You  ain't 
seen  nothing  yet.  It  started  out  at  $4.4 
billion.  It's  not  even  20  percent  com- 
plete, and  It's  not  costing  $5.3  billion. 
No,  we've  upped  the  ante.  It's  not  $5.9 
billion;  no.  we've  upped  the  ante.  It's 
not  $8.25  billion;  no.  we've  upped  the 
ante.  It's  up  over  $11  billion,  and  It's 
less  than  20  percent  complete.  For 
those  of  you  who  are  concerned  about 
the  future  health  of  America  let  me 
point  out  that,  while  we  are  going 
ahead  with  this  turkey,  worked  at 
nine,  two  out  of  three  applications  for 
assistance  worthy  applications  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  from  In- 
vestigators, from  scientists  who  have 
great  promise  are  going  unfunded.  We 
can't  give  them  the  bucks  because  we 
are  spending  It  all  on  this." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  said  we  are  going  to 
have  foreign  contributions.  We  have 
not  got  the  first  yen  yet.  not  the  first 
deutsche  mark,  not  the  first  peso.  We 
are  not  getting  foreign  contributions. 
We  are  asked  to  fund  this  all  ourselves, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  House,  by  an 
overwhelming  bipartisan  vote,  placed  a 
20-percent  floor  on  foreign  contribu- 
tions. 

Now  what  organizations  outside  this 
body  have  said  they  are  with  us?  The 
National  Taxpayers  Union  says,  "Kill 
the  SSC."  The  Citizens  Against  Gov- 
ernment Waste  says,  "Kill  the  SSC." 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  one  of  the  most 
respected  environmental  organizations, 
says,  "Kill  the  SSC." 

Why?  Is  It  not  good  science?  No,  It  Is 
good  science.  It  simply  Is  not  afford- 
able science.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue business  as  usual.  We  cannot  af- 
ford a  system  where  this  House  says  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  280  to  150  that 
we  are  going  to  reject  something,  and 
then  within  a  matter  of  days  we  come 
back  and  say,  "Nah,  we  didn't  really 
mean  It.  We  are  going  to  proceed  with 
that.  We  don't  care.  Throw  caution  to 
the  wind.  After  all.  It's  only  the  tax- 
payers' dollars." 

Taxpayers  of  America,  I  ask,  "Do  you 
think  you're  getting  a  good  buy  with 
this?" 

The  answer  Is  clearly  no.  and  do  my 
colleagues  know  what  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  said?  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  says  the  SSC  Is  behind 
schedule  and  over  budget. 

I  say,  "Defeat  this,  vote  against  the 
superconducting  super  collider  for  all 
the  right  reasons." 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Coppersmith]. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  we  could  balance  the  budget  by 
cutting  only  bad  programs,  but  there  Is 
an  Institutional  issue  here.  The  process 
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Is  giving  us  bad  results.  We  have  had  a 
conference,  but  the  conference  in- 
creased spending.  Whenever  the  House 
and  the  other  body  disagreed,  in  almost 
every  case  the  conferees  picked  the 
higher  number,  and  they  saved  other 
programs  this  House  decided  were  not 
worthy  of  funding,  like  the  advanced 
liquid  metal  reactor. 

The  super  collider  is  a  good  program; 
I  do  not  dispute  Its  merits  But  there  is 
no  easy  way  to  cut  this  budget.  We 
have  to  decide  to  cut  among  good  pro- 
grams. Believe  me.  If  this  was  easy,  we 
would  have  done  it  long  ago 

I  urge  support  from  my  colleagues 
who  are  trying  to  back  up  what  the 
House  did.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  previous  question  on  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  close 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  no  on  the  previous 
question  so  that  we  can  again  reinforce 
what  the  House  overwhelmingly  voted 
to  do.  which  is  to  cut  this  budget,  and 
my  concern,  as  that  of  my  colleague 
from  Arizona,  goes  beyond  just  the 
SSC.  The  fact  is  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  to  eliminate  the  advanced 
liquid  metal  reactor  for  many  very 
positive  reasons,  which  documents 
since  that  time  now  reinforce  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  House  position.  But 
what  has  happened  in  the  conference 
committee  is  the  House  activities  have 
been  overturned,  the  effort  to  cut  the 
budget  has  been  frustrated  Indeed  the 
total  bill  now  costs  the  taxpayers  more 
than  it  did  when  it  passed  by  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  because  of  the 
games  that  get  played  in  the  other 
body  to  win  votes  to  keep  alive  what 
we  cannot  afford  In  this  country. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  seri- 
ous budget-cutting  Issue  as  to  whether 
we  will  stand  firm  and  whether  we  will 
make  majority  rule  In  this  country. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HOAGLANDj. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
colleagues,  I  am  here  also  to  urge  that 
you  vote  "no"  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

As  we  all  know  too  well,  Americans 
around  the  country,  and  Nebraskans, 
have  expressed  great  concern  about  the 
budget  agreement  we  enacted  last  Au- 
gust, that  necessary  vote  we  cast  in 
order  to  put  us  in  the  direction  of  a 
balanced  budget  We  made  tough  deci- 
sions in  preparing  that  budget  Each  of 
us  would  have  done  it  differently  if  we 
could  have,  but  it  is  something  we  had 
to  do.  And  we  did  it  with  the  promise 
that  we  would  require  additional  cuts. 
Now  is  one  additional  opportunity. 

To  put  this  In  perspective,  we  Ne- 
braskans must  recognize  that  our  tax 
share  of  the  super  collider  is  a  mini- 


mum of  $62.7  million  over  the  construc- 
tion phase  of  the  project  under  current 
estimates.  Those  estimates  will  no 
doubt  grow,  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
Do  we  Nebraskans  feel  that  the  super 
collider  is  essential  enough  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  now  to  tax  our- 
selves over  $62  million?  It  may  be  desir- 
able, but  is  it  essential  In  a  time  when 
we  are  borrowing  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  day  to  finance  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's activities? 

I  think  not,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  should 
all  vote  "no." 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  have  re- 
maining. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr,  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  are  opposing  the  super 
collider  are  not  doing  so  because  we  are 
against  scientific  research.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology  In  1992  also  said: 

To  fund  this  project  would  require  massive 
reductions  in  other  critical  science  pro- 
grams, including  other  high  energy  physics 
programs. 

Keep  that  in  mind,  my  colleagues.  I 
hope  every  Member  will  come  by  the 
table  here  and  look  at  how  much  this  is 
goina>,to  cost  the  Individual  States,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt],  who  is 
certainly  going  to  follow  me  here  in 
just  a  second  to  wrap  up  for  the  pro- 
ponents. He  may  focus  on  as  how  he 
can  justify  asking  the  taxpayers  of 
Missouri  to  spend  $202  million  for  this 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion: Are  we  going  to  stand  for  our  con- 
victions and  stand  the  ground  that  we 
took  earlier  this  year  when  280  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  said  "no"  to  future 
funding  of  the  super  collider? 
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I  hope  we  do.  Let  us  vote  against  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit and  for  the  substitute  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  15  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston], 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  say  there  will 
be  reductions  In  vital  research.  Not 
true;  $10.9  billion  goes  to  NEH.  That  is 
a  5. 9- percent  Increase,  for  6,000  research 
grants.  VA-HUD  gets  $3  billion  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  a  10-per- 
cent increase.  We  are  not  suffering  re- 
ductions. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Is  recognized  for  45  seconds. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  shortly  will  be  voting  on  the  pre- 


vious question.  If  that  previous  ques- 
tion Is  defeated,  it  will  not  be  a  simple 
matter.  An  amendment  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
SLATTERY]  that  we  knock  out  the  $640 
million  added  by  the  Senate.  It  then 
goes  back  to  conference.  That  means 
all  of  the  items  will  be  reopened.  Many 
things  will  be  considered  that  many 
Members  will  not  want  to  consider. 

The  Senate  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
on  this  subject.  We  tried  to  deal  with 
them  the  other  day.  I  can  tell  Members 
it  Is  not  quite  that  simple. 

So  I  am  going  to  offer  a  straight  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  the  most  honest  mo- 
tion that  can  be  made.  There  will  be  no 
sweetheart  deal,  no  fancy  language.  It 
will  be  a  simple  motion  to  recommit 
and  go  back  and  work  with  the  Senate 
once  again. 

But  with  Instructions,  you  open  up 
everything,  such  items  as  waste  clean- 
up, so  many  things  will  be  opened  up,  I 
do  not  know  how  we  will  come  back, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  a  vote  for  the 
previous  question,  leaving  the  decision 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  to  the  deci- 
sion of  Members, 

Mr,  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt], the  majority  leader. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  that  Members  vote  for 
the  previous  question  and  vote  for  the 
conference  report.  I  know  that  in  the 
minds  of  many  Members,  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  is  the  Issue, 
and  It  is  a  very  important  Issue.  I 
think  the  position  that  the  Members 
who  have  advocated  the  cutting  out  of 
the  super  collider  Is  a  legitimate  posi- 
tion, and  I  think  they  are  heartfelt  in 
their  concerns.  And  all  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  a  budget  that  is  spending 
too  much  money  and  a  deficit  that  Is 
too  high,  and  all  of  us  are  looking  for 
ways  to  cut  the  deficit. 

But  I  urge  Members  today  to  stick 
with  this  conference  report,  because  I 
believe  strongly  that  this  project  Is  a 
sound  project,  for  the  deficit,  for  the 
budget,  and  for  creating  jobs  In  this 
country  that  we  desperately  need  to 
create. 

After  the  vote  here  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  went  to  the  site  of  the  super  collider. 
I  had  never  been  there.  I  have  always 
been  In  favor  of  It,  I  have  advocated  it. 
But  after  the  House  voted  in  the  way  it 
did,  I  thought  I  had  better  go  see  it  and 
talk  to  the  people  there  about  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  away  from  that 
visit  even  more  convinced  than  I  was 
before  that  we  should  continue  this 
needed  project.  All  over  the  country 
people  are  asking  the  same  question. 
The  question  Is,  where  are  the  jobs?  We 
all  talk  about  training,  but  training  for 
what?  We  are  In  a  tough  world  com- 
petition, with  China,  with  Japan,  Mex- 
ico,   Europe,    countries    all    over    the 
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world.  The  truth  ia  that  today,  in  nor- 
mal manufacturtng  processea,  coun- 
tries with  much  lower  atandarda  of  liv- 
ing can  produce  products  just  as  well 
as  we  can,  and  in  some  cases  even  bet- 
ter. The  only  way  we  will  compete  ia  if 
we  are  ahead  in  technology,  ahead  in 
the  latest  ideas  that  can  be  applied  to 
products  that  we  can  manufacture,  at 
least  for  a  period  of  time,  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  people  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity and  the  people  in  our  industrial 
community  tell  me  that  the  kind  of 
basic  research  that  will  go  on  in  this 
project  is  precisely  the  kind  of  initial 
inquiry  that  we  need  that  will  trans- 
late into  the  telephones,  into  the  com- 
puters, and  all  of  the  latest  products 
that  we  are  now  making,  20  and  30 
years  from  now. 

I  said  when  I  argued  before  that  Bob 
Galvin  at  Motorola  supports  this 
project,  and  said.  "The  new  informa- 
tion from  this  basic  research  has  ener- 
gized the  sustained  growth  that  has 
caused  companies  like  ours  to  grow 
1,000  times  in  50  years,  to  double  in  size 
every  5  years." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  expensive 
project,  but  the  expense  is  justified  in 
terms  of  the  ideas  and  the  technology 
that  will  translate  Into  the  kinds  of 
jobs  that  we  have  got  to  have  in  this 
society  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  to  vote 
for  the  future  of  our  economy. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  must 
admonish  our  conferees  on  this  bill  regarding 
the  subject  of  volunteer  hosts  for  the  possible 
siting  of  an  MRS.  This  is  the  acronym  for 
"monitored  retnevable  storage."  the  plan  with- 
in the  civilian  nuclear  waste  program  to  find  a 
suitable  area  for  the  short-term  holding  of 
spent  nuclear  fuel  rods  pnor  to  final  disposal. 
Since  1987.  when  Congress  created  the 
"nuclear  waste  negotiator"  position,  it  has 
been  this  person's  )0b  to  search  for  volunteer 
candidates  to  host  such  a  site.  Today  the 
other  body  had  a  heanng  on  this  administra- 
tion's nominee  for  the  negotiator's  )Ob,  a  man 
most  of  us  know,  former  Member  Dick  Stal- 
lings  of  Idaho.  However,  language  in  this  con- 
ference report  will  tie  the  negotiator's  hands  m 
proceeding  with  allocation  of  so-called  2(b) 
grants  to  tnbes  or  kjcal  units  of  government 
that  wish  to  further  pursue  hosting  an  MRS. 

This  body  has  committee  report  language  to 
clanty  that  before  receiving  DOE  money  for 
further  studies  a  tnbe  must  gam  consensus 
from  elected  officials  of  the  State  within  which 
their  reservation  lies.  The  other  body  added 
legislative  language  which  would  have  done 
likewise.  Both  of  these  solutions  seemed 
heavy-handed  from  an  Indian  sovereignty 
standpoint,  so  the  conferees  simply  decided  to 
stop  the  DOE  from  handing  out  any  more  2(b) 
grants  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finding  a  volunteef  host  for 
both  an  MRS  and  a  second  deep  geologic  dis- 
posal site  for  spent  fuel  is  an  important  part  of 
our  Nation's  nuclear  waste  policy.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  this  conference  committee  that  policy 
has  been  derailed,  i  do  not  ask  the  conferees 
to  go  back  in  and  fix  this.  It  won't  happen  and 
I  know  It. 
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My  point  IS  to  inform  Members  with  nuclear 
power  reactors  m  their  districts  that  sooner  or 
later  they're  going  to  hear  from  their  constitu- 
ents about  spent  fuel  stacking  up  at  the  reac- 
tors back  home.  Remember  then  that  the 
103d  Congress  decided  that  working  with  vol- 
unteer hosts  for  interim  storage  of  nuclear 
waste  just  wasn't  important. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  reluc- 
tant opposition  to  further  funding  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  [SSC]. 

If  completed,  the  superconducting  super 
collider  would  be  the  largest  and  highest  en- 
ergy particle  accelerator  in  the  world.  This 
unique  research  tool  could  unlock  some  of  na- 
ture's greatest  mysteries  and  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  our  universe.  The  proiect 
woukj  also  attract  some  of  the  brightest  physi- 
cists and  scientists  to  the  United  States,  lead 
to  the  development  of  cntical  technologies, 
and  secure  America's  leadership  position  m 
fundamental  physics  research.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  have  consistently  supported  funding  for 
the  SSC  since  the  Department  of  Energy 
[DOE]  first  initiated  the  project  and  made  it  a 
lop  pnonty  of  the  Department. 

However,  over  the  past  several  years  I  have 
been  troubled  by  reports  of  cost  overruns  and 
mismanagement  of  the  project.  Originally. 
DOE  projected  that  the  SSC  would  cost  $5.9 
billion.  Then  in  1990.  the  Energy  Department 
conducted  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
project  and  estimated  a  cost  of  $8.2  billion. 
Just  this  past  spnng.  the  General  Accounting 
Office  released  a  report  titled,  "SSC  Is  Over 
Budget  and  Behind  Schedule."  Now,  with  the 
Clinton  administration's  plan  to  "stretch  out" 
the  project  over  several  more  years,  the  SSC 
is  expected  to  cost  between  $11  and  $12  bil- 
lion. 

With  the  mounting  Federal  budget  deficit,  it 
has  become  increasir>gly  more  difficult  over 
the  past  couple  of  years  for  fiscal  conserv- 
atives such  as  myself  to  justify  voting  for  such 
an  expensive  scientific  endeavor.  Although  I 
generally  feel  it  was  a  worthy  investment.  I  re- 
alize Federal  spending  has  to  be  prioritized. 
and  annual,  upward  revisions  of  the  project's 
cost  has  t>een  steadily  eroding  my  support  for 
the  SSC. 

What  finally  convinced  me  to  vote  against 
funding  the  SSC  was  its  lack  of  international 
support.  Like  the  space  station  Freedom,  the 
SSC  was  considered  a  "big  science"  project 
that  was  too  big  to  be  shouldered  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  alone.  Therefore,  the  Energy  De- 
partment promised  foreign  contributions  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  SSC  totaling 
$1.6  billion,  but  unlike  the  space  station,  the 
United  States  has  only  received  a  fraction  of 
these  foreign  pledges. 

Dunng  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1993 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill  m  1992.  I 
was  prepared  to  vote  against  funding  for  the 
SSC.  However,  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
chairman.  George  Brown  and  ranking  Re- 
publican. Boe  Walker  convinced  me  to  give 
the  Department  of  Energy  another  chance  to 
secure  international  funding.  The  amendment 
made  the  release  of  Federal  appropnations  for 
the  SSC  contingent  on  the  Presidents  suc- 
cess in  guaranteeing  $650  million  in  foreign 
contnbutions  by  Apnl  1.  1993.  This  amend- 
ment assured  that  the  cost  of  the  SSC  would 
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be  shared  by  our  international  partners,  so  I 
voted  in  sup>port  of  the  SSC. 

Dunng  debate  over  the  SSC  earlier  this 
year.  I  was  dismayed  and  angered  to  learn 
that  the  Energy  Department  had  only  received 
about  $50  million  in  foreign  pledges.  $600  mil- 
lion short  of  what  the  Brown-Walker  amend- 
ment required.  Obviously,  the  international 
community  had  no  interest  in  investing  in  the 
superconducting  super  collider  either  because 
they  felt  it  was  not  a  worthwhile  venture  or  tje- 
cause  they  figured  the  United  States  would  go 
ahead  and  build  the  SSC  without  any  help.  No 
matter  what  the  reason,  our  foreign  partners 
apparently  hoped  to  benefit  from  the  scientific 
discovenes  produced  by  the  SSC  without  pay- 
ing for  its  development. 

Voting  against  the  superconducting  super 
collider  was  a  very  difficult  decision.  Much  of 
the  SSC's  research  and  development  Is  being 
conducted  in  colleges  and  universities  in 
Pennsylvania.  irKludmg  the  Pennsylvania 
Slate  University  m  my  dislncl.  Nevertheless.  I 
feel  strongly  that  this  is  a  prudent  and  respon- 
sible vote.  Until  the  Energy  Department  gets 
serious  about  secunng  financial  commitments 
from  our  so-called  International  partners,  I  do 
not  think  that  Congress  should  appropriate 
any  further  money  for  the  SSC.  If  other  na- 
tions will  benefit  from  discovenes  and  tech- 
nology produced  by  the  SSC.  why  shouldnt 
they  contnbute  to  its  construction''  The  super- 
conducting super  collider  Is  simply  too  expen- 
sive for  the  United  States  to  build  on  our  own. 
Mr.  MINETA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
energy  and  water  development  appropriations 
bill,  and  in  support  of  the  superconducting 
super  collider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  always 
led  the  worW  in  scientific  research  and  techno- 
logical achievement.  The  SSC  will  help  physi- 
cists discover  the  fundamental  nature  of  mat- 
ter and  energy,  which  will  lead  to  major  ad- 
vancements m  almost  every  field  of  tech- 
nology. Some  of  the  future  applications  of 
technology  include:  High  speed  magnetic  levi- 
tation  trains;  magnetic  energy  storage  systems 
for  fuel  conservation;  magnetically  propelled 
ships;  and  low-loss  electnc  power  trans- 
mission systems. 

Without  the  SSC,  U.S.  industry  would  lose 
the  opportunity  to  develop  an  infrastructure  for 
superconductivity  in  this  country,  which  rep- 
resents a  market  estimated  to  reach  $8  to  $12 
billion  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Furthermore,  a  failure  to  follow  through  with 
the  SSC  will  profoundly  disturb  the  credibility 
of  the  DOE  and  the  U.S.  Government  to  both 
the  world  at  large  and  to  our  own  science 
community.  A  failure  to  build  the  SSC  will  dis- 
rupt the  Nation's  current  high  energy  physics 
program.  This  is  a  balanced  program  and  the 
SSC  IS  an  integral  part  of  its  focus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  cut  the  deficit.  But 
we  also  need  to  secure  our  economic  future. 
The  investment  in  the  superconducting  super 
collider  represents  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
total  Federal  research  and  development  budg- 
et, yet  It  IS  an  investment  In  an  area  of 
science  that  has  a  proven  record  of  economic 
return. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  and  to  support  the 
energy  and  water  development  appropriations 
conference  report. 
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Mr.  HUGHES  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H  R. 
2445.  the  energy  and  water  development  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  1994 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Tom  Bevill 
and  ranking  member,  John  Myers,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  sutxommitlee,  for  the  outstand- 
ing job  they  did  m  fashioning  a  bill  which  ad- 
dresses our  country's  most  basic  energy  and 
water  development  needs,  while  still  coming  m 
some  $25  million  below  last  year's  funding 
level. 

I  regret  that  the  bill  contains  $640  million  to 
continue  construction  of  the  superconducting 
super  collider,  and  another  $37  million  lor  the 
advanced  liquid  metal  reactor  program,  both  of 
which  the  House  had  voted  to  terminate 

In  these  times  of  great  budget  deficits,  we 
just  cannot  afford  to  spend  money  on  big-lick- 
et  boondoggles  such  as  the  supercollider, 
which  Is  now  expected  to  cost  m  excess  of 
$1 1  billion.  I  regret  that  the  Senate  refused  to 
follow  the  House's  lead  m  terminating  this 
project,  and  that  we  have  lost  an  opportunity 
to  take  another  huge  chunk  out  of  the  budget 
deficit. 

Accordingly,  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to 
vote  to  recommit  the  bill,  with  instructions  to 
the  House  conferees  to  hold  the  House  posi- 
tion on  the  superconducting  super  collider  I 
realize  this  will  delay  passage  of  this  bill,  but 
it  Is  the  only  option  we  have  to  stop  this 
project  before  we  waste  any  more  money  on 
it. 

Aside  from  my  concerns  about  the  super 
collider  and  the  liquid  metal  reactor  program, 
I  believe  this  is  an  excellent  bill,  it  provides  im- 
portant funding  for  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment, environmental  restoration  and  waste 
management,  and  a  host  of  reclamation 
projects. 

The  bill  also  provides  funding  lor  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  carry  out  public  won^s 
projects  across  the  country  which  create  jobs. 
strengthen  our  infrastructure  and  economic 
base,  and  generate  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  local  tax  revenues 

I  know  the  subcommittee  had  many  more 
requests  to  fund  water  development  protects 
than  It  could  possibly  accommodate  without 
exceeding  the  budget.  It  was  a  difficult  task  lor 
the  subcommittee  to  pare  down  the  list  and 
only  fund  those  projects  which  are  most  im- 
portant. 

In  my  own  case.  I  had  many  more  federally 
authonzed  projects  in  my  own  district  m  south- 
ern New  Jersey  for  which  I  chose  not  to  re- 
quest funding,  because  I  'eel  they  are  not  cnti- 
cal and  can  reasonably  be  deferred  until  we 
get  our  fiscal  house  m  order  in  Washington 

Instead,  l  once  again  only  supported  those 
projects  in  my  distnct  which  are  directly  relat- 
ed to  our  coastal  economy  and  environment, 
and  which  cannot  be  deferred  i  am  very 
pleased  that  the  full  Congress  has  agreed  to 
support  these  projects 

They  irtclude  Maintenance  dredging  along 
the  New  Jersey  Intracoastal  Waterway,  which 
IS  the  major  north-south  water  route  through 
our  State;  the  Cold  Spnng  inlet,  which  serves 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Training  Center  and 
base  in  Cape  May.  and  the  Maunce  River, 
which  supports  important  shipbuilding  activities 
in  Cumberiand  County. 

The  bill  also  continues  the  shore  protection 
and  water  quality  studies  which  are  now  un- 


derway tor  four  important  navigation  and 
beach  erosion  control  projects  In  southern 
New  Jersey,  all  of  which  are  a  part  of  the  New 
Jersey  shore  protection  master  plan  and  are 
consistent  with  the  State's  own  priorities. 

They  are:  Brigantine  Inlet  to  Great  Egg  Har- 
bor Inlet.  Townsends  Inlet  to  Cape  May  Inlet, 
the  Delaware  Bay  coastline,  and  the  Lower 
Cape  May  Meadows/Cape  May  Point. 

These  studies  are  aimed  at  developing  cost- 
effective  programs  to  maintain  safe  and  navi- 
gable waterways,  stabilize  the  shoreline,  and 
protect  shore  communities  from  the  dangers  of 
storms  and  erosion. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  funding  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  deepen  the 
Salem  River,  to  help  facilitate  the  development 
of  the  port  in  Salem,  NJ. 

I  regret  that  this  overall  excellent  bill  is  bur- 
dened by  additional  moneys  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  conferees  will  remove  these  moneys,  so 
that  we  can  move  ahead  with  final  passage  of 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr  PORTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  opposition  to  funding  the  superconduct- 
ing super  collider — the  so-called  SSC.  Our  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  it.  This  House  has  voted  2 
years  in  a  row  to  eliminate  the  funding  for  this 
program,  but  each  year  the  SSC  has  come 
back  to  life. 

Most  recently,  the  house  of  Representatives 
voted  on  June  24,  1 993,  by  a  margin  of  280- 
150.  to  terminate  the  project.  Last  year,  the 
house  voted  on  June  17,  by  a  margin  of  232- 
181 ,  to  end  funding  for  the  SSC. 

Our  country  is  a  worid  leader  In  technology 
and  we  must  continue  to  support  our  Nation's 
scientific  research  programs.  The  SSC.  how- 
ever. IS  a  program  that  we  simply  cannot  re- 
sponsibly fund.  If  we  did  not  currently  have  a 
deficit  in  excess  of  $4  trillion,  perhaps  we 
could  look  at  the  merits  of  the  project  through 
different  lenses.  But  what  I  see  when  I  look  at 
the  SSC  now  Is  a  program  that  has  grown  in 
cost  from  $4.4  billion  in  1987  to  over  $11  bil- 
lion today.  Furthermore,  when  the  program 
was  initially  funded  in  1987,  Congress  was 
told  that  its  costs  would  be  partially  under- 
written through  foreign  contributions — partially 
meant  $1.7  billion.  Yet.  I  understand  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  now  estimates  that  the 
foreign  contribution  will  never  total  more  .than 
S400  million. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  [GAO]  re- 
ports to  us  that  the  SSC  is  behind  schedule 
and  over  budget.  Although  proponents  have 
argued  that  the  potential  scientific  benefits  out- 
weigh the  high  costs  and  that  the  SSC  should 
be  an  immediate  priority,  I  note  that  even  the 
administration  has  proposed  stretchir>g  out  the 
project. 

Let's  not  commit  ourselves  to  fund  projects 
our  Nation  clearty  cannot  afford.  Let  us 
choose  our  pnoritles  carefully.  Let  us  not  let 
this  project  come  back  to  life  again  this  year. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  2445,  the  fiscal  year  1994  Energy 
and  Water  appropriations  bill.  I  would 
like  to  commend  chairman  BEVILL  and 
ranking  minority  Member  MYERS  for 
their  fine  work  in  bringing  this  fiscally 
responsible  bill  to  the  House  floor. 

Although  H.R.  2445  contains  many 
worthy    provisions.    I    would    like    to 


bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
project  contained  in  the  bill  of  particu- 
lar importance  to  the  people  who  reside 
in  New  Jersey'a  Middlesex,  Somerset, 
and  Union  counties.  The  project  to 
which  I  refer  ia  called  the  Green  Book 
flood  control  project. 

Aa  my  colleaguea  may  recall,  this 
project  was  authorized  by  Congress 
under  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-662, 
Section  401).  During  the  past  8  fiscal 
years.  Congress  has  appropriated  over 
$14  million  for  this  project.  In  fiscal 
year  1986,  Congress  appropriated 
$484,000;  in  fiscal  year  1987,  $1.37  mil- 
lion; fiscal  year  1988,  $1.4  million;  fiscal 
year  1989,  $1.5  million;  fiscal  year  1990, 
$1.2  million;  fiscal  year  1991,  $2  million; 
fiscal  year  1992,  $3,169  million;  and  fis- 
cal year  1993,  $3.5  million.  For  fiscal 
year  1994,  Congresa  is  providing  $2.8 
million  to  continue  the  following 
tasks:  preconstruction  engineering  and 
design — including  hydraulic  and  hydro- 
logic  analysis;  environmental  invea- 
tigations  and  data  collection;  topo- 
graphic mapping;  and  layout  of  levee 
alignmenta. 

Completion  of  thia  project  is  vital  if 
we  are  to  prevent  the  enormoua  dam- 
age that  another  Hood  could  bring.  My 
colleagues  may  recall  the  great  Hood  of 
1973  that  occurred  in  what  is  now  large- 
ly the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey.  This  flood  claimed  the 
lives  of  six  people  and  caused  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  damage.  I  would 
venture  that  if  a  similar  floor  occurred 
today,  the  damage  could  exceed  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

That  flood,  coupled  with  an  earlier 
one  that  occurred  in  1971,  provided  the 
impetus  for  the  Green  Book  flood  con- 
trol project.  Since  this  project  is  so  en- 
compassing, we  muat  proceed  now  be- 
fore another  devastating  flood  arrives. 
It  ia  a  little  over  20  years  to  the  day 
since  the  last  great  flood  in  this  area, 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
such  a  flood  occurs  again.  Completion 
of  this  project  ensures  that  this  area 
will  be  adequately  prepared  for  such  an 
event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  good  friend  and  fel- 
low New  Jersey  colleague.  Congress- 
man Dean  Gallo,  for  his  assistance 
and  guidance  on  this  project.  This 
project's  success  ia  due  in  large  part  to 
Dean's  tireleas  work  as  a  member  of 
the  Houae  Energy  and  Water  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  The  people  of 
New  Jersey's  Seventh  Congreasional 
District  certainly  owe  Dean  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  all  his  efforts  on  their  be- 
half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "aye"  on  the  con- 
ference report  to  H.R.  2445. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MCmON  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MYERS 
OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  its  present  form.  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana  moves  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2445  to  the 
committee  of  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeaa  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there    were— yeas    159.    nays 
264,  not  voting  10.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  510] 
YEAS— 159 

Field*  (TX) 

Fo(lletUi 

Fr»nk»  iCT> 

Fr»nluiNJ) 

FrtMt 

FurM 

Gallesly 

Oallo 

Oepturdc 

G«r«n 

Oibbooi 

Cllchrest 

GincTich 

Gonial  ei 

GoodUtte 

Gordon 

Gnms 

Green 

iun  (TX) 

Hajuen 

Hutinr* 

Hayes 

Hllllard 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

JeRenon 

JohnioD  (CT) 

Johnaon.  E  B 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kllnk 

Kolbe 

Kopeukl 

LaRocco 

Lausblln 

Lewis  (CA) 

LIcbtfoot 

Llvlncston 

Lloyd 

Lowey 

Man  too 

Mauul 

Mazxoll 

McCandleaa 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McDermott 

McHale 

McNulty 

Meek 

Mica 


Ackerman 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Armey 

Baccbus(FL) 

Bachus(AL) 

Baker  (LA) 

Barlow 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bevill 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bllley 

Bute 

Boebner 

Bonilla 

Bonior 

Bonki 

Boucher 

BrtMks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (PL) 

Buyer 

Callahan 

CbapRian 

Clay 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Combest 

Cooper 

Cox 

Coyoa 

Cramer 

Crapo 

Darden 

de  la  Gana 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Dlai-Balart 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Doman 

Dreler 

Dunn 

Edwards  (TX) 

Everett 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 


Michel 

MIneta 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Ortit 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pastor 

Payne (VA) 

Peterson  (FL) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Scott 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Speoce 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stump 

Swlrt 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Traflcaot 

Volkmer 

Vucaoovlch 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Yates 

Younc  (AK) 


Abercromble 
Allard 

Andrews  (ME) 
Applegate 
Archer 
Baesler 
Baker  (CA) 
Ballencer 
Bares 
Barcia 
Barrett  (NE) 
Barrett  (W1) 
Becerra 
Bellenson 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bilbray 
Bllirakis 
Boehlert 
Brews  t«r 
Brown  (OH) 
Banning 
Byrne 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Castle 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coble 

Collins  (GA) 
Collins  (IL) 
Collins  (MI) 
Gondii 
Conyert 
Coppersmith 
Cost«llo 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Danner 
Deal 
De  Fazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Deutacb 

Dickey 

Dlngell 

Doollttle 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Emerson 

English  (AZi 

English  (OK) 

Esboo 

Evans 

Ewlng 

Fan- 

Fawell 

Fllner 

Flngerbut 

Fish 

Flske 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Geldenson 

Cekas 

Gillmor 

Gllman 

Cllckman 

Goodllng 

Cot* 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harman 

Hasurt 

Heney 

Hefner 

Herger 


NAYS— 264 

Hlncbey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Houghton 

Hufnngton 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

IngUs 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacob* 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kreldler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lazlo 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Linder 

Llpinskl 

Long 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Maniullo 

MargoUes- 
Mezvinsky 

Markey 

Martinez 

McHugh 

Mclnnia 

McKeon 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meehan 

Menendez 

Meyers 

Mlume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (PL) 

Mlnge 

Mink 

Mollnarl 

Moran 

Morella 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Orton 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pazon 

Payne (NJ) 

Peloal 

Penny 

Peterson  (MN> 

Petri 


Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Portman 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quinn 

Rams  tad 

Range! 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rohrabacber 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal  Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Towns 

Tucker 

UnwMld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 

ZImmer 


Bryant 

Burton 
Edwards  (CA) 
Engel       y 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

Ford  (TN) 
McCurdy 
Moaklcy 
Murphy 

D  1357 


Schiff 
Smith  (MI) 


Mr.  McKEON.  Ms.  SCHENK.  Mr. 
PALLONE.  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Ms. 
SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  RUSH.  Mr.  LA- 
FALCE. Mrs.  CLAYTON,  and  Messrs. 
CUNNINGHAM.  ARCHER,  and  GEKAS 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Messrs.  FOGLIETTA.  SKELTON. 
CLYBURN.  and  RAHALL  changed  their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wais  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

D  1400 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR  SLATTERY  TO  THE 
MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MYERS 
OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Slattery  to 
the  motion  to  recommit  offered  by  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana:  Insert  before  the  period  at 
the  end  the  following:  -with  instructions  to 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  in- 
sist on  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33". 

Mr.  SLATTERY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HUGHES).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  will  not  ob- 
ject, but  I  would  ask  my  colleague 
from  Kansas  to  explain  the  motion  to 
recommit,  because  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  this  motion 
would  affect  projects  other  than  the 
SSC. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleagues  for 
the  last  vote.  This  is  a  very  important 
vote  for  this  institution  and  the  tax- 
payers. Now  we  must  add  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  motion  to  recommit  to  the 
conferees  directing  them  to  maintain 
the  House  position  on  the  question  of 
the  super  collider.  So  for  those  who 
want  to  kill  the  super  collider,  the  next 
vote  is  a  "yes"  vote.  Let  me  say  it 
again,  for  those  who  want  to  kill  the 
super  collider,  the  next  vote  is  a  "yes" 
vote. 

It  is  a  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  stick  to  the  House  position. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  this  mo- 
tion that  we  are  about  to  vote  on  does 
not  affect  any  other  issue  in  this  con- 
ference report.  And  I  think  that  point 
needs  to  be  made  clear. 
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Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  there  has 
been  a  misstatement  made,  a  state- 
ment that  is  not  true,  that  it  does  not 
open  up  the  conference  for  everything. 
If  we  go  back  to  conference  with  the 
Senate,  everything  is  open  again.  It 
has  been  represented  that  this  does  not 
have  an  effect  on  anything  else,  but  if 
you  look  and  if  you  read  the  order,  if 
we  go  back  to  work  with  the  Senate, 
everything  is  open  again. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
against  the  super  collider  is  now  a 
"yes"  vote  on  the  instruction  to  con- 
ferees. We  want  to  vote  "yes"  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MYERS  o  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 
tery] to  the  motion  to  recommit  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers)  and  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  to  the 
motion  to  recommit  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  SLATTERY]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and    there    were — yeas   282,    nays 
143.  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  511) 
YEAS— 282 


AbercromUw 

Allard       ,' 

Andre  vfTi  ME) 

Applegale 

Archer 

Baesler 

Baker  (CA) 

Ballenger 

Barca 

Barcia 

Barrett  (NEl 

Barrett  (Wl) 

Becerra 

Bellenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bilbray 

BiUrakis 

Blackwell 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Brewster 

Brown  (OH) 

Bunntng 

Burton 


Byrne 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Castle 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Clybum 
Coble 

Collins  (GA) 
Collins  (IL) 
Collins  (MI) 
Condlt 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Crane 
Danner 
Deal 
DeFazlo 


DeLauro 

Dellums 

Deutsch 

Dickey 

Dingell 

Dooley 

Doollttle 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Ewlng 

Farr 

Fawell 

Fllner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 


Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Good  ling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Houghton 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CTl 

Johnson  (GAi 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kreldler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Lazlo 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (FL) 


Ackerman 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Armey 

Bacchus  (FLi 

Bachus  (AD 

Baker  (LA) 

Barlow 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bevill 

Bishop 

Blute 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bonior 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 


Lewis  (GA) 

Linder 

Llpinskl 

Long 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Mazzoli 
McHugh 
Mclnnls 
McKeon 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Meehan 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Mlnge 
Mink 
Molinart 
Moran 
Morella 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Orton 
Owens 
Pallone 
Parker 
Paxon 
Payne (NJ) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Porter 
Portman 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
Pryce  (OH) 
Quillen 
Quinn 
Rahall 
Rams  tad 
Rangel 
Ravenel 
Reed 
Regula 
Ridge 

Rohrabacher 
Ros-Lehtlnen 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 
Royce 
Rush 

NAYS— 143 

Brown  (FL) 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Chapman 

Clay 

Coleman 

Combest 

Cox 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crapo 

Cunnmgham 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Diaz-Balart 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Doman 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Edwards  (TX) 


Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Towns 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young (FL) 

Zellff 

Zimmer 


Emerson 

Everett 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Fields  (TX) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (N J) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Grams 

Green 

Hall  (TX) 

Hansen 

Hastings 


Hayes 

Hiniard 

Hochbrueckner 

Hom 

Hoyer 

Jefferson 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnson,  Sam 

Kopetskl 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowey 

Man  ton 

Matsul 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McDermott 

McHale 


Bryant 
Engel 
Ford  (TN) 


McNulty 
Meek 

Mica 

Michel 

Mineta 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pastor 

Payne  (VA) 

Peterson  (FL) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

NOT  VOTING— 8 


Rose 

Santomm 

Sarpalius 

Schenk 

Scott 

Skeeo 

Skelton 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stump 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thompson 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 


McCurdy 
Moakley 
Murphy 


Schlff 
Smith  (MI) 


D  1421 

Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan  changed 
her  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  motion  to 
recommit  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
as  amended. 

The  motion  to  recommit,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2491. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS AND  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT,  1994 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  de  novo  vote  on 
House  Resolution  275. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  273,  noes  151, 
not  voting  9,  ais  follows; 
[Roll  No.  512] 
AYES— 273 


Abercromble 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Barca 
Barcia 


Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Barton 

Becerra 

Bellenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bishop 


Blackwell 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 
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Brown  I  OH) 

Bryant 

Cantwell 

Ckrdlo 

Cut 

Ctiapnimn 

CUT 

Clayton 

Clement 

aybarn 

Colaman 

Collins  (IL) 

ColUna  (MI) 

Condi  t 

Cooper 

Coppenmlth 

Coetello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Gana 

Deal 

DePazlo 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

DelltuTK 

Derrick 

DeuCJCta 

DlckJ 

Dlntell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwarda  (CA) 

Edwarda  (TX) 

Eacllali  (AZ) 

Es(lUb  (CMC) 

Eshoo 

Bvana 

Bwlnc 

Parr 

Paxlo 

Fields  (LA) 

Pilner 

Plncerhut 

Plake 

PoclletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Froet 

Furae 

Oallo 

Oejdeoaon 

Gephardt 

Oeren 

Gibbon* 

Ollckman 

Gonialei 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Green 

Oundertoo 

GuUerrei 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburc 

Hamilton 

Hajuen 

Hannan 

HasUnci 

Hayea 

Hefiser 

Hllllard 

Hlochey 

Hoacland 

Hochbmeckner 

Hoke 

Hclden 

Hougbton 

Hoyer 


Allard 

Archer 

Anner 

Bkcbos  (AL) 

Baker (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballencer 

Barrett  (NEi 

Bartlett 

Bentley 

BllUakls 
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Hustaea 

Hiitlo 

Inalee 

Jacobs 

Jefferaoo 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B 

Johnston 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kim 

Klecika 

Klein 

Kllnk 

Kluc 

KopeukI 

Kreldler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRoCGO 

Lauchlln 

Lehman 

Levin 

LewU  (CA) 

LewU(OA> 

Llplnakl 

Lloyd 

Lone 

Lowey 

Maloney 


Man  ton 
Maivollea- 

MexTlnsky 
Markey 

Martinet 

Matsul 

Manoll 

McDermott 

McHale 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendex 

MfUme 

Miller  (CA) 

MIneta 

Mince 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

Morella 

Munha 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

.Seal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

OrtU 

Onon 

Owens 

Pal  lone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

PelosI 

Peterson  (PL) 

Peterson  (MX) 

Pickett 

NOES— 151 

Bllley 

Blute 

Boehner 

Bonn  la 

Bunnlnc 

Burton 

Buyer 

Byrne 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 


Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poahard 

Price  (NO 

(}ulllen 

Rahall 

Rancel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Rldce 

Roemer 

Rorers 

Rose 

Roetenkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sancmelster 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Shepberd 

SIslsky 

Skaccs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaucbter 

Smith  (lA) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokea 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Te)eda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torrtcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velaiquei 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Washlncton 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Youw  (AX) 


DIai-Balan 

Dickey 
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Mr.  KOPETSKI  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2491)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HUGHES).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 275.  the  conference  report  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Monday.  October  4.  1993.  at  page  23343.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman ftom  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lewis] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lewis]  In  favor  of  the  conference 
report? 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  I  may  be  recognized,  let  me  say 
that  In  Its  present  form  I  am  in  support 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 
port. Pursuant  to  the  rule.  I  request 
that  one-third  of  the  time  be  allocated 
to  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lewis] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  STOKES] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2491.  818  well  as  on  the  Senate  amend- 
ments reported  in  disagreement,  and 
that  I  may  include  tables,  charts,  and 
other  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    STOKES.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  recognize  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies,  who  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  terms  of 
bringing  this  conference  report  and. 
prior  to  that,  the  bill,  to  the  House 
floor.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  for  me 
to  work  with  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Mollohan].  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman],  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Torres),  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Thornton]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  minority  side,  it 
h£is  been  a  real  honor  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]. 
the  ranking  minority  member.  We  have 
had  an  excellent  working  relationship 
throughout  this  entire  period.  It  has 
also  been  an  honor  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallo].  EUich  of  them  has  been  hard- 
working subcommittee  members,  and 
it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  work 
with  them  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  pay  tribute  to  a  hard- 
working and  very  talented  and  skilled 
staff,  particularly  Dick  Malow,  the 
staff  director,  along  with  Paul  Thom- 
son, Michelle  Burkett,  Dan  Cantu.  and 
Ms.  Shirley  Day,  who  is  on  detail  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

These  people  often  work  many  long 
hours  at  night  and  work  weekends  to 
help  prepare  and  bring  these  bills  to 
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the  floor,  and  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  great  service  they  render  for  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  back  to  the 
House  today  the  conference  report  on 
the  fiscal  year  1994  VA.  HUD,  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriations  bill. 
As  always,  this  is  a  very  difficult  bill 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  Senate  - 
because  it  is  a  bill  that  demands  some 
very  difficult  choices. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  have 
brought  back  a  fair  conference  agree- 
ment— a  balanced  conference  agree- 
ment— and,  above  all,  an  agreement 
that  parts  from  the  usual  way  of  doing 
business. 

I  want  to  take  just  a  minute  to  ex- 
pand a  little  bit  on  what  I  mean  by 
that  last  comment. 

When  I  came  before  the  House  this 
past  June.  I  explained  that  Senator  Mi- 
KULSKI  and  I  had  hammered  out  an 
agreement  which  tried  to  address  the 
concern  that  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees had  increasingly  included  nu- 
merous unauthorized  projects  and  leg- 
islation in  our  annual  bills. 

This  agreement  was  not  easy  to  im 
plement.  We  had  to  say  no  to  many  of 
our  colleagues.  But  the  Senator  and  I 
felt  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

In  capsule  form,  what  we  agreed  to 
do  was  this. 

The  1994  VA-HUD  bill  would  include 
no  legislation— including  language  re- 
quested by  the  President 

The  only  exceptions  we  made  to  that 
policy  were  the  following 

Limitations  in  order  under  the  House 
rules. 

Technical  legislation  that  had  been 
carried  previously  in  the  bill-  or  need- 
ed some  adjustment. 

And.  of  course,  any  major  program 
activities  lacking  general  funding  au- 
thorization, such  as  EPA.  NASA,  and 
NSF. 

Also,  the  agreement  provided  that  we 
would  include  no  unauthorized  site-spe- 
cific projects  in  either  the  bill  or  the 
report. 

We  also  agreed  that  we  would  not  in- 
clude any  HUD  special  projects 

It  has  been  very  tough  to  maintain 
that  agreement.  But.  Senator  Mikilski 
and  I  made  an  agreement  and  both  of 
us  kept  our  word. 

It  is  oar  belief  that  the  bill  before 
you  includes  no  legislation  that  does 
not  meet  the  test  we  set  for  ourselves 
and  I  believe  we  have  not  included  any 
site-specific  projects  for  Members  that 
are  not  authorized. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  have 
made  a  good  faith  effort  to  meet  the 
commitment    that    we    discussed    this 
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past  June.  And  I  would  hope  that  our 
friends  from  the  legislative  committees 
recognize  that  we  have  kept  our  com- 
mitment. 

Now  let  me  point  out  why  it  was  so 
tough  to  put  this  conference  agreement 
together.  The  fact  is  that  we  were 
working  under  a  number  of  constraints 
this  year  that  we  would  not  normally 
have  to  deal  with. 

To  begin  with,  because  we  proposed 
no  legislation  in  this  bill— we  were  not 
able  to  use  any  outlay-enhancing  gim- 
micks. 

Second,  after  the  bill  left  the  House, 
the  White  House  informed  the  commit- 
tees that  an  additional  $100  million  was 
required  in  the  NASA  account  as  a  pay- 
ment to  Russia.  Having  to  shoehorn  in 
an  additional  $100  million  at  that  point 
was  almost  impossible. 

So  we  had  to  make  some  tough 
choices. 

We  have  effectively  killed  the  AXAF- 
S  Program— although  we  are  providing 
sufficient  money  to  look  at  the  possi- 
bility of  flying  the  key  instrument  on 
a  Japanese  satellite. 

We  have  reduced  the  Presidents 
$20,000,000  new  technology  initiative 
science  data  purchase  to  zero.  We  effec- 
tively killed  the  President's  new  small 
satellite  technology  program. 

And.  we  have  killed  the  so-called 
search  for  extraterrestrial  intelligence 
program. 

Also  in  NASA,  we  could  not  fully 
fund  either  the  comet  or  spacehab  pro- 
grams— and  we  are  terminating  the  ad- 
vanced solid  rocket  motor  program. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer  a 
motion  implementing  the  termination 
and  transferring  any  ASRM  funds 
above  what  the  House  agreed  to  into 
NSF  programs,  NASA's  national  aero- 
space plane,  and  EPA's  Superfund. 

I  also  think  it's  important  to  point 
out  that  this  agreement  does  not  in- 
clude $204  million  for  the  so-called  lo- 
cality pay. 

Under  the  recently  passed  Treasury 
Appropriations  Act,  these  moneys 
must  be  paid  in  1994 — the  bottom  line  is 
that  all  agencies  in  the  bill,  including 
VA  hospitals,  will  have  to  eat  this  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money.  Combined 
with  the  cuts  carried  in  the  conference 
agreement  for  a  number  of  salaries  and 
expense  accounts,  this  could  cause  fur- 
loughs or  RIF's  later  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  received  a  sec- 
tion 602(b)  allocation  that  was  $900  mil- 
lion in  outlays  and  $1.3  billion  in  budg- 
et authority  below  the  President's  re- 
quest. When  we  consider  the  con- 
straints I  just  talked  about  and  the 
wishes  and  wants  of  all  the  Members  on 


both  sides  of  this  building— I  believe  we 
bring  back  to  the  House  today  a  rea- 
sonable and  balanced  bill. 

I  want  to  highlight  a  few  of  the  items 
in  this  bill. 

We  are  providing  $15,622,000,000  for 
veterans'  medical  care.  That  is  nearly 
a  $1  billion  increase  above  1993. 

We  are  providing  $252  million  for  VA 
medical  and  prosthetic  research— a  $20 
million  increase  above  last  year. 

Under  Housing,  we  are  providing 
$9,313,000,000  for  assisted  housing.  That 
is  roughly  a  $500  million  increase  above 
1993. 

We  are  also  providing  $778  million  for 
the  new  HOPE  VI  program  to  address 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
public  housing. 

We  are  providing  $4,400,000,000  for  the 
community  development  block  grant 
program— an  increase  of  $160  million 
above  1993. 

And  under  the  homeless  programs  we 
are  providing  $723  million— an  increase 
of  almost  $150  million  above  1993. 

For  the  programs  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  we  are  pro- 
viding $6,659,000,000— an  increase  of  al- 
most $300  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

For  NASA,  we  are  appropriating 
$14.551,500.000— a  reduction  of  more 
than  $710  million  below  the  budget  re- 
quest—but an  increase  of  almost  $250 
million  above  1993. 

And,  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, we  are  appropriating  more  than 
$3  billion— which  is  an  increase  of  $294 
million  above  1993. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
brought  back  the  Selective  Service 
issue  for  another  vote  in  the  House  and 
Senate. 

We  could  not  reach  agreement  on  Se- 
lective Service.  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  to  save  this  money — and  as 
we  used  to  do  with  an  old  car— put  the 
Selective  Service  System  up  on  blocks. 

We  can  come  back  and  get  that  sys- 
tem up  and  running  in  plenty  of  time. 
But  given  the  current  world  conditions 
today— the  American  All-Volunteer 
Army  is  working  fine — and  I  believe 
this  is  $20  million  which  we  can  save 
and  use  on  other  higher  priority  pro- 
grams or  on  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
hope  that  the  Members  will  support 
this  conference  agreement,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr,  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  in- 
clude a  table  on  the  conference  agree- 
ment and  the  resolution  of  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement. 
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388.000,000 

(14.000.000) 

153.540,000 

1.303.000 

41.060.000 

5242.000 


1,. 


1,807,000 


30,804,753,032 

(14,060,000) 

(4298.571) 


'140,783.000 

» 133.380.000 

'7.360.000 

33.647.000 

♦  15.707.000 

-21.626.000 

17.193.000 

-38.000 

« 1,470,000 

(■»  661.000) 

*32 

(■7.420) 

-1 18.000 

•  2.000 

(•627.000) 

-211.000 

■4.500.000 

(-56.400.000) 

-344.000 

-7S213.M* 


4  970.720.000 


15.022,492.000  •876.729.000 

252,000,000  •  20,000,000 

10,386,000  ♦273,000 

-5,000,000 

66.500.000         ■404.000 

500,000  

(7.000)  

(52,000)         (♦2,000) 

(70,000)  


♦  801.548.000 


♦  14.830,000 
-161,000 

•  254,000 
-123.674,000 
(♦  14.000,000) 

♦  4,015.000 

•  36.000 

•  1,080,000 

♦  136.000 

-103.482.000 

•  812.862.032 

(•14.OOS.000) 

(-57.120.420) 


ConataUng  oft 


OacraOenwy 

TtTU" 

OEPARTVIENT  OF  HCXiSING  ANO 

URBAN  06VELOPME  NT 

Houak^  Programa 
Homaoamaratitp  and  appotunty  tor  paopla  ••«y«*'«ra  grand 

(MOP€gr«r«i) - 

[1iii:Haln-  ot  FY  1802  »>d  FY  1803  MOPE  hjnd» 

HOME  iinaaiiiunt  partnanMpa  program 


(18.361,117,000) 
(16.700.784.000) 


271.000,000 


1.172.900.000 


(18281,061.000) 
(17,547.578,032) 


108,180,000 


1  .BOO.OOO.OOO 


(18281,061,0Qp) 
(17.433,886,032) 


118,180,000 
-290,000.000 
1.329.000,000 


(18261.061.000) 
(18.1 13202.032) 


100,180,000 
-290.000.000 
1279.000.000 


(18201.061,000) 
(1 7.563.702.032) 


100.180,000 

-290,000.000 

1270.000.000 


(-70,066.000) 
(•682.016,032) 


161.810.000 
-290.000,000 
♦  102,500,000 
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25335 


COf#>fS009 

1                                                                                                                   FY  1803 

FY  1804 

oompmJwth 

'                                                                                                    Envlad 

Eallmata 

Houaa 

Sarwta 

Coni©f>no# 

•nftcl»d 

Annual  oontributiona  tor  aaaialad  houaing 

Pub*tc  -Kxi»r\g  bond  -aflnancing  ____„.. 

Tran*»*  ^ti^t-  ^Kit)*a  »ubaK}y  and  ^*•^*•mia^  fund 

Raaclaaiofi    o*    aaairtaB    houaiog    cJaoblkjatkxn    fbtxV* 
autfvxirv    noaflnnai 


Total.  an^LAi  ccKVintKrtiorn  (nat) 


/vuntarv*  <Ty  tMa  ranwiaj'  oT  axpinrvg  tactior  8  >ubaK)y  contracts 
VJvmnc*  approprt«t»or  fof  r>aKl  fiacai  yaar 

(^4»ota:  'vxjatng  aaaiatanca 

^••ctiaior  al  budgat  autfxxtty,  iryjaflnlla 

(Ur^itatkx^  or  annkjat  contr»c1  authority,  iryiaflnRa) »«. 

Raaciaawr  oT  praoay^naot  racapturat  _. 

Rant  tuppta^^ia"!  progfam 

naiclmor  al  boOgat  auttxxity  inoafinna  

(Umftaitor  or  annua)  contract  authority,  (ndatlnlta) _ 

Cor>gr«gMa  aarw:**  __ 

Payr^^aoti  to*  oparattor  o*  *om-tncorrm  fxxjaing  pro)acta 

Savwafy  diatraaaad  public  txxiaina    

O-jg  attmir^alor  grant*  tor  to»(¥-ir>coma  Nxialng _._._. 

Corvnunity  partrtaranipa  agajrtat  cnma         __„_. 

V3uihbotk3  pfogran>  

N»ator.ai  cttta«  in  »c^too*»  community  <>a^w*oprT1a^t  program — . 

hKxjvn^  counaalirtg  I 

P<«"it>a  fcubaKyy  turKJ 


!-  -•.  tx*  KJbaidy  ^Jnd  (Irarn^ar  to  annual  comrtbutkyia) __.__ 

^.•^*•^iar   -KX^wng   oooortunlty  t-.jrva  ftranatar  to  annual  contrt- 


Fadar&'  -xx*t^  AuaminiatraiKX'. 

FH>     Wjt^.aj  mortgaga  in»urar>ca  program  account 

fi.  r-Miaiior  or  guafantaaa  k>ani) 

AcJr-itniairatNa  axpanaaa  , 

OfSatt'ng  facatpta 

FHA     3ana'ai  ar>o  apaoai  lak  program  account 

(Umiiatior  or  guarantaad  toana) _._._..__.. 

AdmtntatralPva  axpartaaa _........_......«_. 

Program  coats        __„,_ ._ «.««.. 

SutsaKJy     mL/ltltamlly 

SuoaxTy     sjngia  tamlly ...„„„„..„ — .„_...___.._.. 

&jt!aKJv     'itia  .___.„., 

OHert.r^g  'acatpts      __.___...... 

RatM  'HA  -xyigaga  iimitatior __...„.. 

Eiiminata  if^  cioaing  coal  limltatton 


Total,  FadaraJ  Moustrig  Admiritstralion 

Gov»rnrT>ant  ^4at»ort&i  Mortgage  Association 

Ouarantaas    o*    nxylgi^a  bacKao    jaci^rttat    oa.^     g^a/a 
program  account 

(Ljr^1«!>or  or  guaranfa«<^  oana) _.._. ...._.._.. 

AdmKist'arrva  exoa^-sas       

Ofts'p''  '-^    »^»'P(s         _ _ 


8330,731.000 
-10.000/XIO 
42,034.000 

-6,000.000 

6361.660.000 

6.076.136.000 
720.000,000 

-42.000.000 

(-2.000.000) 

-263,000.000 


21 .000,000 

22e2,43e,(xx) 

300,000,000 
170.000,000 

40,000,000 

6.Q8S.000 

-10,600,000 
-00,500.000 

-18,034.000 


(100,000,000,000) 
250.645,000 
-261,146,000 

(10,664230.000) 
187,000.000 
149323,000 


-22,171,000 

-44,000,000 

1,000,000 

262,148,000 


(107.700.000.000) 

6,836,000 

-322.900,000 


6,423300,000 


8,423,000,000 

5,506,106.000 

aoo.000.000 

-40,000,000 
(-2.000,000) 
-45,515.000 


-32,436,000 

(■1^14,646) 

6267,000 

2.520.806.000 

463240,000 

200.000,000 
48.000.000 


66,747300 


8.I8S3OO3OO 


8334300,000 


8312300300 


9,182300.000  8,334300300 

5,506,106.000            4306,106,000 
800.000,000      


-40.000,000 

(-2,000,000) 
-40,515.000 

-32,436.000 

(-1.544.6401 

6267,000 

2.620306.000 

463240.000 

260.000,000 

48,000.000 
10.000.000 
12.000,000 
30,747,000 


-40,000,000 
(-2,000,000) 
-40,915,000 

-32,438,000 

(-1344,640) 

25,000,000 

2.620306,000 

803240,000 

266.000,000 


10,000,000 
12,000,000 
41,000,000 


(04.564.640.000) 
262.810.000 
-267.021,000 

(13,436200,000) 
182202,000 
147.371,000 
-41,807,000 
-40,172,000 
-16293.000 


231,880.000 


(85.000,000.000) 

8.038.000 

-260.300,000 


(64,564.640,000) 
262310,000 
-267,021.000 

(13.436200.000) 
182292.000 
147,371.000 
-41,867.000 
-45,172.000 
-18293,000 


231390.000 


(64,564,645,000) 
262.810.000 
-267,021.000 

(13.436205.000) 
182292.000 
147.371.000 
-41.867.000 
-43.172,000 
-16293,000 


231,990,000 


9312300,000 

4.506,106,000 
600,000.000 

■40,000300 
(-2,000,000) 
-40,515,000 

-32.436300 

(-1.544346) 

29,000300 

2,620306,000 

776240,000 

260,000300 


10300.000 

12,000.000 
30,747,000 


(64.964,045,000) 
262.810.000 
-267.021,000 

(13,436206,000) 
182292,000 
147,371,000 
-41,907,000 
-40,172,000 
-16293,000 


231300300 


•  470,100.000 

♦  10300,000 
-42.934,000 

♦  8.000.000 

+401230300 

-1316,028.000 

♦  80.000.000 

-•2.000,000 

♦  237,480.000 

-32,438.000 

(-1344346) 

♦  4.000300 

•  336372.000 

♦  478240,000 

♦  8O3OO3OO 

-40,000,000 

♦  10300,000 

♦  8376,000 

♦  36,747,000 

♦  10300300 

♦  90,900.000 

♦  16.934.000 


(-36,436.300.000) 

♦  7,160,000 
-0373,000 

(♦2.771.975.000) 

♦  0292.000 

♦  1,546300 
-41307,000 
-40.172,000 
-16293,000 

♦  22,171.000 

♦  44,000,000 
-1,000,000 

-30.190,000 


(85,000,000.000)      (130,000,000,000)      (130.000.000.000)     (+22.300.000.000) 


8.038,000 
-269.300.000 


8.038.000 
-269.300,000 


8,038,000 
-269,300,000 


♦  1.102,000 
♦  53200300 


Total,  Housing  Programs  (n««) „ 10,462,112,000  19,732,133,000         20,079,033,000  18,667318,000  19,404,706,000 


-^orria^ass  AssJitar'Ce 

Emarganey  shaHe'  9  a.-^ts  cxograin 

Support**  tKxjsirNfl  o/og'a.T-     

Sactlon  6  iTxx>e'ai»  -wnatymaJior   singia  room  occupancy.. 

Shallar  plus  ca.-e  

Innovattwa  V>^-i«**«  '  ^.airves  cjar^-orsiraiiora  program  


Tola... 


Community  Pta-T^^rvg  mna  Davaiopmant 

Community  owswooma"!  grants         

|Llmlla<k>r  ck-  gwarapiaao  ksansi     

Capacity  buiK3'ng  to*    community  bavaopmant  anc  aftortiawa 
houaing 


Total.. 


^O'-c,  Iias^topr-iant  aryj  Rasaa.'c^ 
h  arxl  lachnology 


50.000.000 
150.000.000 
106.000,000 
208,550.000 


971.900.000 


4,240.000.000 
(2,000.000,000) 


4240,000.000 


51,350.000 
318.966,000 
107,830,000 
273.747,000 


792,900.000 


4,223,675,000 
(2,004.000,000) 


4223,679,000 


25.000.000 


36.000.000 


151.350.000 
319.968.000 
107,830.000 
123.747.000 


702,900,000 


4273.879.000 
(2.004,000.0001 


4273.673,000 


73.000.000 


55,000,000 
400,000,000 
190,000,000 
123,747,000 


726,747,000 


4,400.000.000 
(2,004,000,000) 


4,400,000,000 


36,000,000 


119,000,000 
334.000,000 
150.000,000 
123,747.000 
100,000,000 

822,747300 


4.400,000.000 
(2,004,000,000) 

20,000,000 

4,420,000,000 


30,000,000 


-07,346,000 


♦  86,000.000 

♦  184.000.000 

♦  40.000.000 
-142303300 

♦  100,000,000 

♦  231,187,000 


♦  160,000,000 
(♦54,000,000) 

♦  20.000,000 

♦  180.000,000 


♦  10,000.000 
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urban   Dttveiooment, 


FY  1083 
ErMCMd 


FYH 


SanUm  Con«Mwic« 


comp«rad«(Mh 
•nactad 


pmttUon  on  diraet  loarat 

F«  Houamg  and  Equal  OppO(tun«y 

F«r  homing  adMltM 

l.lMiminnnlM-Tf— '  '  •  '"■• 

SMaM*  and  mptnaaa  (muMpla  accounts) 

(By  vnn^—  itmlUilon  on  FMA  uotpwiia  fund^ . 

(By,.,   .-,      .NMA) _— 

0»f\c«  01     »>«■        «oa»al 

(By'«.«^  -«ion  on  FMA  coi|>o™<»  fundil  • 
Omca  a<  •■  -•■  fc    -^  -  -ttng  •olafprtaa  awarttoM 

OHaMkng  lacaipla- 


AdcnlnMrall«a  pronWons.. 


TaM,inal.  DaplafHouiIng  and  Uitian  Daxalopmani  (na«) 

*(Xxocn*ton«.  i»»cal  yaar  1984 ~~ 

AOMnca  apprapniMona  tor  naid  yaar.. 


(UinlHon  on  annual  oortnel  arfhodty. 

(LknUatlon  on  guafanlaad  loana) - 

pjinHidon  on  coiporata  fund*  to  baaxpanda^ 

Cul1al^nBo^ 

Admica  apprapiMlon  axaHabla 

ApprapnaMona  aillatu  Irom  INa  bW 


15,000,000 


492.907,000 

(432.487,000) 

(0.838.000) 

3e,ot2,cxw 

(10,148,000) 


3,978.000 

34,806,820.000 

(24,428,820.000) 

(720,000.000) 

(-343,800,CX)0) 

(2,000.000) 

P20.384.230.000) 

(448.981,000) 

aso.000,000 

24,080^30.000 


Tow,  «a  «,  Haeal  yaar  1884 

TTTLE* 

INOEFCNOENT  AOENCtES 

Amartcar  BaMa  Monuniania  Commiaaton 

and  aiipanaaa — — 


Oaf^- 


i'-'    indHBiwd 


Cu ilartnn  on  National  and  Communiry  Sarvioa 


Salartaa  and  axpanaaa... 
Proywna  and  actMUaa.. 

Tow 


Oapwtmam  o*  ma  Traaaury 

Flnwwlal  Uw^amant  Sanica:  Conwnuntty  Jaiwlopmar*  barta 

Communay  Invaalinanl  Program 

CommunNy  kixaalmar*  program 

Conaumar  Product  SaMy  Ccmmlaalon 


Court  of  Vatarana  Appaala 
Saliim  and  axpanaaa 


Oapartmar*  o>  Oatanaa  -  CM 
Camatarlal  Expanaaa,  Army 
Salahaa  arvj  axpanaaa  


Envlronmanlal  Piotaellon  Aganqr 


naaiaich  and  dawaloprtiant 

Uliiiaiiiant.  control,  arx)  compManca 
(LimNaMonon  admlmalntlM  axpanaaa| . 


(By 

(Umiiatlon  on  dliaet  loanat.. 

AdmmtalraOiia  anpanaaa — 

(By' 


Ptogrwn  w>a  laaaawh  oparaitona.. 

(Trwiator  lo  GEO! - 

OHIoa  of  mapaclor  Qanafll 

Bu8dkvi  w>d  facfflltaa 


Haiaidoua  auOaiar>c«  tupaffund 


(UmHaMon  on  adminialraMia  inpanaaa) . 


la^liiU  undargrxxind  tloraga  tank  trual  fund . 
(Umaatun  on  admlnlalraMM  aiipanaaa) 


21.418,000 


489.9S3.000 

(444,872.000) 
(8,038.000) 
38.148,000 

(io.i8aoooi 

9,742.000 
-9,742,000 


29,288,828.000 

(24.984,782,000) 

(800.000.000) 

(-117.863,000) 

(-3,944,848) 

(189,064,800,000) 

(463.100.000) 

720.000,000 
24,488,828.000 


2,000.000 
(90,000,000) 


29,000.000 


21.418.000 


1.000,000 
(29.000,000) 


29,000,000 


486^63.000  498.000.000  484,063,000 

(444.872.000)  (444.872,000)  (444.872.000) 

(8.008.000)  (8.038.000)  (8.038.000) 

38.115.000  38,119,000  38,119.000 

(1o!l80,000)  (10.180.000)  (10,180,000) 

9.742,000  10,700,000  10.700.000 

-o!742,aOO  -10.700,000  -10,700.000 

29,807.278.000  24,338.300,000  29.208,881,000 

(29.229.228.000)  (24,704.293.000)  (24,778,834,000) 

(800,000.000)     (800.000.000) 

(-387,863.000)  (-387,863.000)  (-387.853,000) 

(-3>U.848)  (-3,544.848)  (-3,544,9481 

(186.064.860.000)  (210,064,860,000)  (210.064,860.000) 

(483.100.000)  (4*3,100,000)  (483,100.000) 


730,000.000 
24.867,278,000 


720,000,000 
24,336,300,000 


720.000.000 
24,408,881,000 


24,936,820.000  29.188.828.000         29.977,278.000  29.068.300,000  29,128.881.000 


18,318,000 


18.881.000  18.881.000 


20,481,000 


9,000.000 


5.000,000 


20.211,000 


2,900.000 


2.900.000 
77.000.000 


2,918.000  2.918,000 

74,871,000  106,000,000 


78,900.000 


48,400,000 


8.480.000 


13,090,000 


77.480,000 

80,000,000 

913,900.000 

42^288.000 

8278,000 

12.738,000 


107,918,000 


323.000.000  393.986,000 

1,337219.000  1.367.939.000 

(274,000.000)     

W229.000     

(70,900,000)  . — ____..._—_.- 

1 .000.000      

827.807,000  898.170,000 

42,788.000  45.184.000 

134J00.00O  18.000.000 

1.573.528,000  1.488.400.000 

(280,000.000)     

83.00a000  79,370,000 

(7200,000)     


42288.000 


9.040,000 


1^738,000 


363.586.000 

1,387,936,000 
^83.000,000) 


868,170,000 

44,386.000 
18,000,000 
1,418,100,000 
(280,000,000) 
79,378,000 
(7,400.000) 


42288.000 


8278.000 


12.738.000 


328,986,000 
1.362,536,000 
(280,000,000) 

(28.000.000) 


(1.000,000) 

841,000.000 

(-379.000) 

44,586.000 

12,000,000 

1,486,400,000 

(240,000,000) 

75.378.000 

(7,400.000) 


*  1 .000.000 
( *  26.000.000) 


*  10.000.000 


4^11,488.000 

(+1i379,000) 

(4^1,102.000) 

4^109,000 

(+42,00(1) 

*  10,700,000 

-10.700,000 

■3,978X»0 

»  402.881.000 

(4  347,014,000) 

( *  80.000,000) 

(-24,193.000) 

(-1,944,848) 

(-10,308.380.000) 

(+13,518,000) 

-130.000,000 
4  322,881.000 

4  182.881.000 


4803,000 


4  2.900,000 


42288,000 
8.198.000 

12,738,000 


338,701,000 

1.362.536.000 

(283.000,000) 


860.829.000 

44.906.000 
18,000,000 
1.480.853.000 
(280,000,000) 
75.378.000 
(7,400.000) 


-2.900.000 
-77,000.000 

-70,900,000 


A1 14.000 


+  879,000 


-289,000 


4  19,701,000 
4  19.320,000 
( 4  8,000.000) 
-3022S.OOO 

(-70,900.000) 
-1,000,000 

+  23,018.000 

+  1,798.000 

-118.300.000 

-02.879,000 

( 4  20,000,000) 
-7,821,000 
(4  200.000) 
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J'-Dar'   Devpicpment, 


FY  1803 
Enactad 


FY  1984 
Eatlmaia 


Confwsncc 


2533" 


Conisfvnc# 


CMapMi 

Walar  Inkaalructura  /  Slata  ravoMng  fund .. 

OrlnMng  ««lar  capHallzalkxi  granti 


Total.  EPA.. 


Exacuth«  Offlca  of  tha  PraaldanI 

National  Spaca  Council 

Offloa  of  Sdanca  ana  '•dnoogy  Policy 

Polma  d  UgN  FourvoaiKX'        

Omca  of  Nabonal  Saivtca 

Council  on  Envlronmanlal  Quality  and  Offtca  of  Envlrorunantal 

Quality „ „ „ 

(Bytranalat) 


Total.. 


Fadaral  Emafge'-K >  Marage^^^en-  Age'^cy 

D»»a»Je'  '•!>•< 

[>»«*i«    mim^  .on!  'i^'xTy  fund  (amargancy) .,.„».......»». 

D'»*«»'  a»»i«a^x:«  d'»c!  o«n  prograr-  account 

-  "afof    -X    3  '«K1  -oa'-ii  

Saia,,««  «  >c  •«;>*n»»«  «...., 
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D  1450 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes],  for  his  very, 
very  fine  and  professional  working  re- 
lationship which  he  has  developed 
among  the  entire  staff  as  well  as  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee. 

I  further  would  like  to  express  my 
own  appreciation  for  the  fine  work  of 
Bill  Warfield.  who  is  with  the  office  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade],  and  who  has  been  of  great  as- 
sistance to  me  and  my  staff  in  our 
work  throughout  this  year.  Finally  I'd 
like  to  recognize  the  work  of  Doc 
Syers.  and  Darin  Latteed  of  my  per- 
sonal staff,  who  have  done  so  much  in 
helping  us  work  our  way  through  this 
new  responsibility  in  this  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  to  you  today  a 
conference  report  which  allocates  $87.7 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  among 
two  Cabinet  agencies  and  19  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  commissions. 

Within  these  accounts  we  are  allocat- 
ing $68.2  billion  in  discretionary  domes- 
tic budget  authority  for  programs  as 
diverse  as  America's  Space  Program, 
the  consumer  information  catalog,  en- 
forcement of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Ameri- 
ca's research  stations  on  the  continent 
of  Antarctica,  and  efforts  to  address 
our  obligation  to  America's  veterans. 

In  light  of  your  strong  and  over- 
whelming vote  on  last  week's  rule,  we 
have  revised  the  agreement  to  clearly 
and  unambiguously  terminate  the  Ad- 
vanced Solid  Rocket  Motor  Program. 
We  have  adopted  the  reduced  ASRM 
funding  level  that  was  contained  in  the 
bill  upon  original  House  passage  in  late 
June. 

This  conference  report  is  also  unam 
biguous  in  its  effort  to  provide  new 
leadership  to  address  long-simmering 
controversies.  My  chairman,  Mr. 
Stokes,  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
minimize  the  kinds  of  communication 
difficulties  with  the  various  authoriz- 
ing committees  which  also  have  juris- 
diction and  oversight  over  the  many 
agencies  and  programs  that  are  covered 
within  this  bill. 

This  conference  agreement  is  distinc- 
tive for  what  it  does  not  do. 

It  does  not  fund  HUD  special  purpose 
grants  which  have  totalled  as  much  as 
$250  million  in  recent  years 

It  does  not  earmark  funds  for  unau- 
thorized site  specific  Member  initiated 
EPA  water  projects. 

It  does  not  contain  more  overall 
spending  than  last  year's  bill.  We  are 
$1.8  billion  below  the  bill  as  enacted 
last  year.  We  are  also  nearly  $1.6  bil- 
lion below  what  the  President  re- 
quested. 

We  have  taken  a  firm  step  toward 
ending  any  debates  about   the  search 


for  extra  terrestrial  intelligence.  This 
report  phases  out  that  research. 

Let  me  return  now  to  highlighting 
some  of  what  we  have  been  able  to  do. 

VETERANS 

Whatever  else  you  may  hear  during 
the  next  year  regarding  veterans  and 
where  they  will  fit  into  comprehensive 
health  care  reform,  your  approval  of 
this  conference  report  means  that  the 
VA's  system  of  171  hospitals.  131  nurs- 
ing homes  and  371  outpatient  clinics 
will  receive  a  7-percent  increase  or  al- 
most $977  million  most  to  operate  with 
than  last  year.  Just  as  critical,  we 
have  provided  $252  million— an  increase 
of  nearly  9  percent^for  the  high  qual- 
ity medical  research  that  attracts  and 
retains  professionals  and  practitioners 
to  the  VA's  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem. 

HOUSING 

We  have  provided  $20.1  billion  to  HUD 
for  housing  programs.  You  may  hear 
more  later  regarding  the  shift  in  em- 
phasis from  promoting  ownership  in 
public  housing  by  the  residents  to  the 
programs  that  Secretary  Cisneros  and 
the  new  administration  hopes  will  lead 
to  reinventing  HUD.  Major  innovations 
in  housing  policy  are  largely  in  the  fu- 
ture but  this  report  reserves  its  most 
substantial  increases  to  reconstruction 
and  job  training  in  severely  distressed 
public  housing— plus  $478  million  or 
plus  159  percent  versus  fiscal  year 
1993 — drug  elimination  grants— less  $90 
million  or  plus  51  percent — and  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  homeless— plus 
$151.2  million  or  plus  26.4  percent.  We 
have  also  provided  funds  to  begin  im- 
plementing the  new  Secretary's  top 
two  initiatives — innovative  homeless 
demonstrations  and  capacity  building 
in  community  development.  These  two 
programs  were  authorized  in  final  form 
by  this  House  less  than  1  week  ago. 

SPACE 

Your  support  for  this  conference 
agreement  means  that  America  has  a 
future  in  space  and  that  NASA  will  live 
within  the  President's  cap  of  $2.1  bil- 
lion to  continue  the  Space  Station  Pro- 
gram. You  cannot  tie  a  better  square 
knot  than  we  did  in  this  report.  Let  me 
state  it  to  you  in  the  exact  way  our  re- 
port does.  "The  Conferees  believe  that 
any  Russian  participation  should  en- 
hance and  not  enable  station."  We  have 
an  agreement  with  the  Administrator 
that  over  50  percent  of  the  station 
funds  can  not  be  spent  until  the  Rus- 
sian role  as  a  potential  international 
partner  is  negotiated  and  finalized 

EPA 

We  have  provided  $6.6  billion  for  envi- 
ronmental protection.  This  actually  re- 
flects a  reduction  of  3.6  percent  for  this 
agency  compared  to  last  year.  We  have 
provided  $500  million  to  support  water 
infrastructure  financing  in  hardship 
communities.  Not  one  dime  of  that 
money  is  committed  to  a  site  specific 
Member  requested  project.   That   is  a 


departure  from  past  practice  in  this 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  We 
strongly  urge  the  authorizers  to  help 
us  make  use  of  these  funds  and  to  take 
timely  action  to  prioritize  the  multiple 
requests  that  we  received. 

I  urge  your  strong  support  for  both 
the  programmatic  directions  we  have 
achieved  and  for  the  direction  that  the 
subcommittee  is  taking  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  We 
very  much  want  a  bill  signed  that  re- 
flects the  will  of  this  body. 

D  1500 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  not  so 
much  to  oppose  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  but  to  urge  the  member- 
ship to  support  the  motion  that  will  be 
offered  later  on  today  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  to  fi- 
nally terminate  the  advanced  solid 
rocket  motor. 

The  ASRM  was  funded  in  the  con- 
ference report  at  $157  million.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Stokes  motion  will  be  to 
provide  $100  million  of  expressly  stated 
termination  costs.  If  the  Stokes  mo- 
tion is  passed  by  the  House,  which  I 
hope  it  will  be.  that  will  put  the  Con- 
gress in  an  appropriation  bill  firmly  on 
record  for  terminating  this  boondoggle 
that  has  increased  in  cost  almost 
exponentially  from  the  time  it  was 
originally  authorized,  dividing  up  the 
other  $57  million  as  follows:  to  fund  re- 
search on  the  national  aerospace  plane. 
$20  million,  and  a  transfer  to  the  ac- 
counts National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  $37  million. 

By  terminating  the  ASRM.  NASA, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
the  EPA  will  be  better  off  and  will  be 
able  to  use  the  money  that  is  trans- 
ferred away  from  the  ASRM  to  do  what 
in  my  opinion  is  probably  a  better  pub- 
lic good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  has  been 
asked  by  many  of  my  fellow  fiscal  con- 
servatives; Why  not  just  reduce  the 
total  appropriation  by  $57  million,  and 
let  this  money  go? 

Unfortunately,  the  way  our  Budget 
Act  works  is  that  since  this  is  included 
under  a  section  602(b)  allocation,  we 
just  cannot  have  money  lying  around. 
However,  that  is  not  a  reason  to  defeat 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes].  The  reason  to 
pass  that  motion  is.  by  terminating  the 
ASRM.  the  $2.6  billion  that  is  nec- 
essary to  complete  this  project  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2002  will  not 
have  to  be  appropriated  in  future 
years.  By  spending  the  $57  million  in 
programs  in  NASA,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  EPA 
today,  we  will  be  able  to  save  many 
times  that  in  future  appropriation  bills 
for  the  next  seven  to  eight  years. 
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The  Advanced  solid  rocket  motor 
needs  to  be  terminated  because  it  is  100 
percent  over  budget.  It  now  bears  a  $2.6 
billion  cost  to  complete,  after  we  have 
spent  S2  billion  over  the  past  5  years. 
The  cost  to  finish  this  program  is  more 
than  the  original  cost  estimates  that 
were  given  to  the  Congress  when  the 
program  was  initially  authorized  and 
appropriated,  and  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  superconducting  super  collider  in 
terms  of  lowball  estimates  that  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  agree  to. 

The  advanced  solid  rocket  motor  will 
not  fly  even  its  first  flight  until  the 
year  2002,  after  80  percent  of  the  space 
station  hais  been  completed.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  ASRM.  when  the  pro- 
gram was  originally  authorized,  said, 
"We  need  this  rocket  in  order  to  reduce 
the  number  of  shuttle  flights  necessary 
to  assemble  the  station."  Because  this 
rocket  is  not  going  to  be  ready  until 
most  of  the  station  is  already  up,  it  has 
become  a  rocket  without  a  mission. 
That  is  why  its  funding  ought  to  be  ter- 
minated. 

There  were  and  there  still  are  alter- 
native programs  that  NASA  can  afford 
to  do  the  job  of  the  ASRM.  That  is 
something  that  is  funded  in  this  cur- 
rent budget,  and  which  will  be  consid- 
ered in  future  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Finally,  the  facilities  at  Yellow 
Creek,  MS;  can  and  should  be  used  for 
a  worthy  public  purpose,  since  the  tax- 
payers have  already  invested  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  constructing  them,  but  that 
worthy  public  purpose  is  not  the  ad- 
vanced solid  rocket  motor,  nor  is  it 
some  kind  of  resurrection  or  job  trans- 
fer program. 

The  President,  in  his  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  submission,  ought  to  tell  Con- 
gress and  the  country  for  what  purpose 
he  intends  to  use  that  facility.  If  it  is 
reasonable  and  does  not  attempt  to  res- 
urrect the  ASRM  out  of  the  ashes,  I  am 
certain  that  it  will  achieve  support, 
both  in  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology,  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole. 

Again,  I  would  urge  strong  support 
for  the  motion  terminating  the  ASRM 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Stokes]  will  offer  later  on  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
majority  member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, the  very  able  and  hard-working 
gentleman    from    West    Virginia    [Mr. 

MOLLOHAN]. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  H.R  2491,  the  VA-HUD  fiscal 
year  1994  appropriations  bill.  The 
chairman  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
throughout  the  appropriations  process 
this  year,  and  he  has  enjoyed  the  co- 
operation of  the  ranking  minority 
member.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  prod- 


uct that  we  bring  to  the  floor  for  the 
Members'  consideration. 

In  light  of  the  current  budget  envi- 
ronment, we  were  unable  to  fund  many 
worthy  projects,  and  others  we  funded 
at  lower  levels  than  we  would  have 
hoped.  But  in  this  fiscal  situation,  the 
operative  word  is  fair,  and  this  is  a  fair 

bill. 

The  programs  in  this  bill  have  been 
authorized.  The  initiatives  reflect  the 
administration's  priorities  for  the  di- 
verse agencies  under  the  subcommit- 
tee's jurisdiction. 

To  address  the  critical  needs  of  our 
Nation's  veterans.  I  am  pleased  to  tell 
my  colleagues  that  we  increased  fund- 
ing for  veterans  medical  care  by  al- 
most $1  billion  over  fiscal  year  1993 
amounts.  This  was  not  easy  because 
our  602b  allocation  provided  a  funding 
level  2  percent  less  than  comparable 
fiscal  year  1993  levels. 

By  providing  increases  in  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  accounts  the 
bill  renews  our  commitment  to  public 
housing  programs.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  rural  areas.  Through  the 
increase  to  the  Section  8  Program  we 
improve  the  availability  of  affordable 
housing  for  the  many  low-income  indi- 
viduals waiting  for  assistance. 

In  NASA,  we  have  successfully 
achieved  funding  for  a  balanced  Space 
Program  We  have  included  the  re- 
quested amount  for  the  redesigned 
space  station  Alpfia,  which  now  in- 
cludes Russian  participation;  we  have 
provided  increases  for  aeronautics  re- 
search and  development,  a  key  compo- 
nent of  President  Clinton's  competi- 
tiveness agenda;  further,  we  have 
maintained  the  Nation's  commitment 
to  the  space  shuttle,  mission  to  planet 
Earth,  and  space  science  programs. 

The  committee  appreciates  the  im- 
portance of  basic  research,  so  we  have 
provided  increases  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  research  and  re- 
lated activities  account.  And  we  again 
increase  funding  for  NSF's  K  through 
12  education  activities. 

And  we  provide  levels  for  EPA  above 
the  President's  request,  including 
funds  for  water  treatment.  Superfund. 
leaking  underground  storage  tank 
fund,  and  oilspill  response  programs. 

Overall.  I  am  pleased  with  our  work, 
but  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  something  that  con- 
cerns me  deeply.  The  Congress  is  re- 
sponding to  the  current  fiscal  environ- 
ment with  a  shifting  mood  about  dis- 
cretionary spending,  but  in  our  frenzy 
to  appear  fiscally  responsible,  we  must 
refrain  from  superficial  tactics  to 
achieve  our  goals. 

The  high-resolution  microwave  sur- 
vey is  a  NASA  Program  caught  in  this 
web.  As  a  result,  the  program  is  being 
terminated  in  this  bill.  If  this  termi- 
nation had  been  based  on  substantive 
issues.  I  would  be  comfortable  with  our 
actions.  But  unfortunately,  this  is  not 
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the  case.  HRMS  has  been  peer  re- 
viewed; it  has  been  authorized;  it 
pushes  state  of  the  art  technology  in 
signal  processing  techniques  and  in 
radio  receiver  technology;  and  it  has 
met  its  budget  and  its  schedule  for  the 
5  years  it  has  been  funded. 

Yet  in  an  attempt  to  attract  atten- 
tion as  stewards  of  good  government. 
Members  of  Congress  have  attacked  the 
program  with  shallow  references  to  lit- 
tle green  men  and  ET.  In  my  judgment, 
the  termination  of  this  program  is  a 
mistake.  The  program  is  being  used  as 
a  scapegoat,  and  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  regret  to  the  outstanding  sci- 
entists who  have  dedicated  their  ca- 
reers to  the  program. 

Overall,  however,  we  bring  to  you  a 
responsible  bill.  The  subcommittee  has 
been  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  body.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  con- 
ference agreement. 

D  1510 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  SkeenI. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  funds  for 
NASA,  the  conference  report  directs  a 
reduction  from  the  NASA  ground  ter- 
minal facility  which  lies  within  my 
district.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  STOKES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct.  The  conference 
report  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the 
conferees  that  we  are  not  proceeding 
with  the  TDRSS  replenishment  new 
start  at  this  time.  The  conference 
agreement  reflects  a  specific  reduction 
in  the  operating  costs  at  both  head- 
quarters and  the  ground  terminal. 

Mr.    SKEEN.   Owing   to   my   concern 
with    the    intent    of    the    conferees,    I 
wrote  NASA  Administrator  Goldin  ask- 
ing  for  an   agency   assessment  of  the 
technical  feasibility  of  operating  cuts 
such  as  those  which  the  conferees  have 
reached.    His   response    raises   possible 
concerns  and  I  insert  Mr.  Goldins  let- 
ter into  the  Record  at  this  point. 
National  aeronautics  and  Space 
administration.  office  of  the 
Administrator. 

Washington.  DC.  October  15.  1993. 
Hon.  Joe  Skeen. 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Skeen:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  October  7.  sigTied  jointly  with  .Senators 
Domenici.  Grannm  and  Bingaman  and  Con- 
gressmen McDade  and  Lewis,  regarding  di- 
rection concerning  NASA's  Space  Commu- 
nications activities  included  in  the  Con- 
ference Report  (House  Report  l(»-273)  accom- 
panying H.R  2491.  the  VA-HUD-Independent 
Agencies  appropriations  bill.  The  Report  di- 
rects that  '$11  million  [be  taken)  as  a  gen- 
eral reduction  from  space  communications. 
Including  a  reduction  of  $8.6  million  from 
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space  communications  operations  activities 
at  headquarters  and  at  the  NASA  ground  ter- 
minal. " 

We  are  currently  assessing  the  impacts  of 
an  $8.6  million  reduction  directed  at  Head- 
quarters support  activities  for  Space  Com- 
munications and  Ground  Terminal  oper- 
ations. As  you  may  know.  NASA  is  already 
actively  endeavoring  to  reduce  costs  of 
Headquarters  support  activities  In  general, 
and  we  expect  to  absorb  reductions  In  Head- 
quarters support  for  Space  Communications, 
among  other  areas.  Clearly,  however,  a  di- 
rected appropriations  reduction  of  $8.6  mil- 
lion would  require  a  decrease  in  activities  at 
the  NASA  Ground  Terminal  in  White  Sands, 
New  Mexico,  as  well.  We  recognize  the  Im- 
portant role  of  the  White  Sands  Ground  Ter- 
minal In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite 
(TDRS)  system,  and  hope  to  avoid  undue  im- 
pacts of  reductions  In  Ground  Terminal  fund- 
ing. We  are  evaluating  how  NASA  might  ab- 
sorb a  portion  of  the  reduction  specified  In 
the  Conference  Report  in  other  elements  of 
the  Space  Communications  program,  if  nec- 
essary. If  it  is  determined  that  an  alter- 
native distribution  of  the  reductions  Is  pref- 
erable for  the  most  effective  conduct  of 
Space  Communications  activities.  NASA  will 
propose  such  an  approach  in  the  FY  1994  op- 
erating plan. 

With  respect  to  the  TDRS  Replenishment 
program.  I  note  that  the  Conference  Report 
deletes  requested  FY  1994  funding  "without 
prejudice."  We  are  actively  studying  the 
cost,  schedule,  and  capability  requirements 
to  ensure  continuity  of  vital  U.S.  on-orbit 
space  communications  availability  through 
the  TDRS  replenishment  program.  As  the 
Conference  Report  suggests.  NASA  will  ad- 
dress the  results  of  our  studies  in  this  regard 
and  timing  of  procurement  activities  in  the 
forthcoming  FY  1994  operating  plan. 

NASA  Is  committed  to  maintaining  the  vi- 
ability of  TDRSS.  I  appreciate  your  support 
of  NASA's  space  communications  activities 
and  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  matter 
in  greater  detail. 
Sincerely. 

Daniel  S.  Goldin. 
1  Administrator. 

Mr.  Goldin's  letter  states  that  NASA 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  White 
Sands  ground  terminal  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Tracking  and 
Data  Relay  Satellite  System  [TDRSS] 
and  stresses  the  agency  hopes  to  avoid 
undue  impacts  of  reductions  in  ground 
terminal  funding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  conferees  an 
important  question  on  this  matter.  Is 
it  the  subcommittee's  intent  to  elimi- 
nate any  flexibility  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  with  regard  to  the  op- 
erating budget  at  the  White  Sands  lo- 
cation? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  po- 
tential technical  problems  which  the 
Administrator  mentions  creates  a  very 
limited  opportunity  for  us  to  assess 
whether  the  agency  could  faithfully 
implement  the  clear  direction  of  the 
conferees.  That  would  come  at  a  later 
date  in  the  form  of  a  reprogramming  or 
when  the  agency's  operating  plan  is 
forwarded  to  us  in  the  next  few 
months. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 


Mr.  SKEEN.  I  thank  both  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  for  their 
respKjnses. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  short-wind- 
ed gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bur- 
ton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  the  compliment  of  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin.  I  guess  that 
was  a  compliment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  this  con- 
ference committee  report  is  2.1  percent 
below  fiscal  year  1993,  and  that  is  good. 
It  is  1.8  percent  below  the  President's 
request  for  1994,  and  that  is  good.  It  is 
1  percent  below  the  House-passed  bill, 
and  that  is  good.  It  is  1  percent  below 
the  Senate-passed  bill.  All  of  those 
things  are  good. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  $400  million  high- 
er than  fiscal  year  1993's  spending  for 
community  development  block  grants, 
$400  million  higher.  We  tried  when  this 
bill  came  before  the  House  on  June  28 
to  take  community  development  block 
grants  back  to  the  level  of  last  year 
and  we  were  unsuccessful. 

Now  the  conference  committee  has 
raised  it  $400  million  to  $4.4  billion,  and 
it  is  higher  by  10  percent  than  laist 
year. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  suffering  huge 
budget  deficits,  it  seems  to  me  incon- 
ceivable that  we  would  be  increasing 
any  part  of  our  spending,  even  in  this 
bill,  by  10  percent  or  $400  million. 

Earlier  this  year  when  President 
Clinton  first  took  office  he  proposed 
what  was  called  his  economic  stimulus 
package.  That  was  a  $16.5  billion  pack- 
age that  was  supposed  to  create  jobs 
for  this  country.  And  in  that  package 
we  found  all  kinds  of  pork  barrel 
projects. 

We  found,  for  instance,  $1.8  million 
for  a  Desert  West  Park  in  Phoenix,  AZ, 
the  Orpheum  Theater  in  Phoenix,  AZ, 
where  the  renovation  of  that  movie 
theater  would  cost  $3.5  million  of  tax- 
payers' money.  In  Berkeley,  CA,  there 
was  the  downtown  YMCA  that  was 
going  to  cost  $300,000  to  renovate,  and 
the  Civic  Center  in  Burbank  was  going 
to  cost  $400  million  to  renovate,  and  it 
goes  on  and  on.  I  brought  to  the  floor 
this  litany  of  pork  barrel  projects  at 
that  time.  And  we  sent  this  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  was  the  thing  that  de- 
feated that  bill. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  get  to  a  lot 
of  these  that  are  in  this  bill  today,  but 
many  of  these  projects  I  believe  are  the 
same  projects  that  were  in  the  so- 
called  economic  stimulus  package,  and 
they  are  simply  nothing  more  than 
pKjrk  barrel  projects. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  can- 
not support  this  because  there  is  $400 
million  more  in  this  bill  than  was 
spent  last  year  for  community  develop- 
ment block  grants.  And  I  believe  many 
of  these  projects  are  simply  i)ork  barrel 
projects  for  Incumbent  Congressmen  so 
that  they  can  go  back  home  and  say  to 


their  constituents  that  they  have  done 
a  good  job  by  bringing  home  the  bacon, 
and  thus  getting  reelected.  This  is  the 
wrong  thing  to  do  during  these  fiscal 
problems.  We  face  fiscal  collapse  in 
this  country  if  we  do  not  get  control  of 
our  appetite  for  spending.  This  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  that. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  a  $1  trillion 
debt.  Now  it  is  $4.35  trillion,  and  pro- 
jections are  that  it  will  be  close  to  $7 
trillion  in  the  next  4  or  5  years,  and  the 
interest  on  that  debt  alone  is  going  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  We  cannot  afford  it.  We 
have  to  get  control  of  spending.  This  is 
an  example  of  waste  we  should  not  be 
voting  for,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  conference  report,  send  it 
back,  and  take  $400  million  out. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Skaggs). 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  me  the  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report's 
allocation  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  contains  a  specific  allo- 
cation for  high-altitude  engine  re- 
search and  testing.  Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  committee  that  these  funds  are 
to  be  used  only  for  statutorily  author- 
ized high-altitude  engine  research  and 
testing? 

Mr.  STOKES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  commit- 
tee's intention. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that 
clarified  for  the  Record,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  the  gentleman  and 
his  committee  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman froirj  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rou- 
kema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  fiscal 
year  1994  VA.  HUD,  independent  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill.  I  do  so  in  large 
part  due  to  the  continued  funding  for 
the  space  station. 

However,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  personally  commend  Chair- 
man Natcher  and  ranking  member 
McDade  as  well  as  Chairman  Stokes 
and  ranking  member  Lewis  of  the  VA- 
HUD  Subcommittee  for  their  efforts 
with  respect  to  our  Nation's  housing 
programs. 

With  respect  to  this  bill,  I  appreciate 
the  difficult  job  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  face  in  try- 
ing to  provide  a  fair  distribution  of 
very  limited  funds. 

I  want  to  especially  commend  the 
committee  for  the  increased  funding 
for  the  HOME  Investment  Partnership 
Program,  the  202  elderly,  and  section 
811  disabled  program,  the  public  hous- 
ing development  and  modernization 
programs. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  committee 
for  providing  $150  million  for  the  much 
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needed  lead  paint  abatement  progrram 
and  the  $700  million  for  the  distressed 
public  housing  effort. 

I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
committee  recognized  the  great  needs 
in  the  HUD-FHA  multifamily  property 
disposition  program  by  providing  $500 
million  for  the  sale  of  these  properties. 
The  authorization  committees  of  both 
Houses  will  be  making  substantial 
changes  to  that  program  over  the  next 
few  months  in  order  to  help  HUD  expe- 
dite the  sale  of  these  properties. 

Finally,  to  Chairman  Stokes  and 
ranking  member  Lewis.  I  want  to  again 
thank  you  for  taking  the  authorization 
committee's  wishes  into  consideration 
with  respect  to  several  housing  initia- 
tives presented  by  HUD  earlier  this 
spring  These  include  the  pension  fund 
housing  demonstration  and  the  innova- 
tive homeless  initiative. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  between  au- 
thorizers  and  appropriators  is  very 
much  appreciated  Last  week,  the 
House  did  pass  the  necessary  author- 
ization legislation  and  HUD  can  now  go 
forward  with  their  programs. 

Unfortunately,  and  despite  the  good 
work  of  the  committee  in  addressing 
our  housing  needs.  I  must  vote  against 
this  conference  report  because  we  con- 
tinue to  skew  our  priorities  toward 
outer  space  rather  than  toward  deficit 
reduction  and  our  domestic  needs. 

D  1520 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

First  of  all  I  would  just  like  to  say  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies, 
as  well  as  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lewis), 
the  ranking  member,  that  I  again  want 
to  commend  them  for  the  work  that 
they  and  their  staff  do  along  with  the 
other  committee  members. 

Theirs  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
jobs  in  the  entire  Congress.  When  you 
have  the  Veterans  Department  and  all 
of  the  veterans  programs  lumped  under 
that  subcommittee,  along  with  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  which  is  a 
huge  department  in  itself,  and  the  myr- 
iad other  independent  etgencies.  their 
job  in  distributing  the  limited  pie  of 
funds  available  is  very,  very  difficult. 

I,  for  one,  deeply  appreciate  what 
they  have  done  over  the  years  for  our 
veterans  I  really  wish  that  the  sub- 
committee could  be  divided  in  half  and 
that  we  would  have  a  separate  sub- 
committee on  veterans'  affairs  so  that 
the  veterans  programs  would  not  have 
to  compete  with  all  of  the  other  agen- 
cies. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  you  folks  do  a 
great  job.  Unfortunately.  I  had  to  vote 
against  this  bill  back  on  June  28  be- 
cause it  abolished  the  Selective  Service 


System,  which  I  feel  so  strongly  about. 
Now  here  we  are  back  again,  with  an 
amendment  in  disagreement  on  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  At  the  appro- 
priate time  I  will  be  offering  a  pref- 
erential motion  to  recede  to  the  Senate 
position.  However,  due  to  the  strange 
parliamentary  situation  we  have  here, 
we  will  have  to  vote  on  the  conference 
report  itself  prior  to  taking  up  the 
amendments  in  disagreement.  So  I  am 
put  again  in  the  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion of  having  to  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port. A  great  job  is  done  for  our  veter- 
ans in  this  legislation.  But  I  cannot 
contribute  to  abolishing  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

I  just  wanted  to  explain  that.  I  hope 
that  the  House  is  going  to  use  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon  and  reverse  its  earlier 
decision  and  restore  the  funds  for  Se- 
lective Service  that  were  deleted  some 
weeks  ago.  Perhaps  today,  we  will 
change  that  around  and  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding 
this  time  and  congratulate  him  and  the 
subcommittee  chairman  for  the  great 
work  their  subcommittee  does. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Torres),  a  very  important 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  the  conference 
agreement  earmarks  $28  million  of 
funds  provided  under  HOPE  I,  II,  and 
III  for  YouthBuild  Programs  author- 
ized under  title  I,  subtitle  D  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1992.  Are  these  funds  subject  to 
any  restriction,  or  can  they  be  used  to 
implement  any  of  the  activities  con- 
tained in  the  authorizing  statute,  in- 
cluding the  funding  of  new  programs? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TORRES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  appropriated 
to  YouthBuild  under  HOPE  I,  II.  Ill 
may  be  used  to  implement  any  activity 
authorized  under  title  I,  subtitle  D  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1992,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  funding  of  new  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
that  clarification. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallo).  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GALLO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2491,  the  VA, 
HUD  appropriations  bill. 

As  a  new  member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee.  I   want   to  congratulate  our  new 
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chairman  Louis  Stokes,  and  our  new 
ranking  member  Jerry  Lewis,  on  a  job 
well  done. 

There  are  many  important  priorities 
in  this  bill— veterans  health  care,  hous- 
ing a.ssistance.  environmental  protec- 
tions, and  space  programs.  And.  as  al- 
ways, there  never  seems  to  be  enough 
money  to  meet  all  the  needs.  But.  I  be- 
lieve this  conference  report  made  the 
tough  choices  and  found  the  appro- 
priate balance  of  funding  for  all  these 
needs. 

In  particular.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
under  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  we  provided  the 
higher  figure  of  $1,567  billion  and  12.000 
units  for  section  202/811  senior  citizen 
and  disabled  housing.  I  remain  con- 
cerned, however,  about  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  mixed  popu- 
lations—nonsenior  disabled  people  liv- 
ing in  elderly  housing— in  HUD-as- 
sisted  housing.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  is  an  issue  for  consideration 
in  the  authorization  committees,  and  I 
hope  that  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee will  work  with  me  to  en- 
courage the  authorizing  committee  to 
find  a  long-term  solution  to  preserving 
senior  housing  projects  for  their  in- 
tended use — low-income  seniors. 

I  also  remain  concerned  about  a  pro- 
vision in  the  conference  agreement 
that  requires  HUD  to  set  aside  no  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  drug  elimination 
grants  for  housing  authorities  with 
over  1.240  units.  While  I  appreciate  the 
needs  of  the  larger  housing  authorities. 
I  know  of  no  geographic  boundaries  for 
this  Nation's  drug  and  crime  problems 
and  smaller  housing  authorities  are 
often  in  even  greater  need  of  this  as- 
sistance. In  fact,  those  housing  au- 
thorities with  less  than  1.240  units  ac- 
tually represent  43  percent  of  all  public 
housing  units.  It  seems  unfair  to  me 
that  these  housing  authorities  would 
be  limited  to  only  20  percent  of  these 
critical  funds.  Once  again.  I  encourage 
the  authorizing  committee  to  move 
forward  on  a  long-term  solution  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  all  public  housing 
authorities  when  it  comes  to  keeping 
these  homes  free  and  clear  of  drugs  and 
crime. 

Under  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  funding  for  all  major 
construction  projects  requested  by  the 
administration  and  authorized  by  Con- 
gress this  year. 

Finally.  I  support  the  conference 
level  of  funding  for  Superfund.  As  a 
Member  who  represents  a  district  that 
includes  12  civilian  and  1  military 
Superfund  site.  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned that  the  funding  is  available  to 
keep  these  cleanups  on  schedule  and  to 
protect  the  health  and  environment  of 
our  citizens  and  our  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again.  I  support  this 
conference  agreement  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  its  pas- 
sage. 
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Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr  Ram.stad) 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ihank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  put  the  final  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  the  ASRM  by  voting  for  the 
Stokes  motion. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  agreeing  to  fol- 
low the  will  of  the  House  to  end  this 
program  that  resembles  the  celebrated 
cat  with  nine  lives. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  ASRM, 
which  had  virtually  no  support  in  the 
Congress  or  even  at  NASA  and  is  clear- 
ly one  of  the  most  blatant  examples  of 
pork-barrel  spending,  too  so  long  to 
kill. 

After  the  House  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  terminate  the  ASRM  earlier 
this  summer,  the  other  body  and  the 
conference  committee  unfortunately 
tried  to  restore  enough  funding  to  keep 
the  program  alive.  But  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  House  finally  said  enough  is 
enough  and  refused  to  allow  its  will  to 
be  steamrollered. 

But  I  must  say  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  money  for  the  ASRM  has  been 
placed  in  other  space  and  science  pro- 
grams. It  is  my  judgment  and  the  judg- 
ment of  many,  many  Americans  that 
these  savings  should  have  been  placed 
directly  in  deficit  reduction,  which  is 
certainly  a  greater  need  than  the  na- 
tional aerospace  plane.  But  that  is  a 
fight  for  another  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  action  is  the 
first  step  on  the  long  road  of  eliminat- 
ing wasteful  spending,  and  I  only  hope 
my  colleagues  will  cut  more  pork  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  and  to  address  the 
national  debt  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe). 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  want  to 
congratulate  both  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  for  the  work  they 
have  done  on  this  bill,  a  very  difficult, 
contentious  bill,  as  I  know  it  always  is 
because  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  pro- 
grams involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  protest 
the  death  blow  dealt  the  Homeowner- 
ship  and  Opportunity  for  People  Every- 
where [HOPE)  Program  by  the  VA- 
HUD  conference  report. 

On  June  29,  the  House  voted  in  favor 
of  a  bipartisan  Kolbe-Andrews- 
Blackwell  amendment  which  restored 
$10  million  to  HOPE  for  a  total  funding 
level  of  $119  million.  Regrettably,  the 
Senate  deleted  this  restored  funding 
and  voted  to  fund  the  HOPE  Program 
at  $109  million. 

However,  the  conference  report  con- 
tains a  provision  to  rip  yet  another  $12 
million  from  the  HOPE  Program  and 
transfer  it  into  the  Youthbuild  Pro- 
gram. 
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This  leaves  the  HOPE  Program  with 
a  measly  $97  million. 

This  provision  to  transfer  $12  million 
from  HOPE  to  Youthbuild  was  not  con- 
tained in  either  the  House  or  Senate 
version  of  the  VA-HUD  appropriations 
bill.  It  is  a  Senate  subcommittee 
amendment  which  was  put  in  the  con- 
ference report  without  debate  or  votes 
by  Members  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Neither  the  House  nor  Senate  have 
adequately  funded  HOPE,  but  at  least 
procedure  was  followed  in  getting  these 
figures.  Unfortunately,  that  was  not 
the  case  when  this  provision  to  slash 
an  additional  $12  million  from  HOPE 
was  surreptitiously  inserted  into  the 
VA-HUD  conference  report. 

The  HOPE  Program  has  been  deci- 
mated by  cuts  and  rescissions.  If  we 
fund  the  HOPE  Program  at  the  Senate 
level  of  $109  million,  HOPE  will  be  90 
percent  below  the  fiscal  year  1994  au- 
thorization level. 

This  means  45,000  low-income  resi- 
dents participating  in  HOPE  will  be 
forced  to  forgo  dreams  of  homeowner- 
ship.  Imagine  how  many  more  resi- 
dents will  be  left  holding  the  bag  with 
this  additional  $12  million  cut  from 
HOPE. 

Congress  has  done  a  great  disservice 
to  low-income  residents  who  want  to 
pursue  the  American  dream  of  home- 
ownership — and  we  have  effectively 
provided  people  with  yet  another  rea- 
son to  distrust  lawmakers. 

To  further  cut  the  HOPE  Program  is 
disheartening  and  it  is  wrong  to  put  a 
provision  into  the  VA-HUD  conference 
report  to  further  slash  HOPE  without 
allowing  Members  to  debate  the  merits 
of  this  provision. 

D  1530 

That  means  45,000  low-income  resi- 
dents participating  in  HOPE  will  be 
forced  to  forego  their  dreams  of  home 
ownership. 

I  am  very  disappointed  with  the  deci- 
sion that  has  been  taken  here,  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  reject  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  chairman 
has  yielded  time  to  me  so  that  I  might 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  him  regard- 
ing the  language  in  the  statement  of 
the  managers'  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  concerning  the  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  use  of 
oxygenated  fuels  as  applied  in  Alaska. 

The  report  language  states  that  "The 
limitation  precludes  enforcement  of 
section  211(m)(2)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
against  marketers,  refiners,  or  dis- 
tributors of  gasoline  to  require  use  of 
oxygenated  substances." 

The  limitation  in  this  bill,  however, 
does  not  apply   to  all   oxygenates — as 


the  report  language  I  have  just  read 
states.  Instead,  it  applies  only  to  a  sin- 
gle statutorily  specified  oxygenate, 
methyl  tertiary  butyl  ether  or  MTBE. 
No  limitation  applies  to  other  fuel 
oxygenates. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  limitation  ap- 
plies only  to  a  single  statutorily  speci- 
fied oxygenated  for  Alaska.  This  entire 
provision  concerns  the  unique  condi- 
tions in  Alaska  only. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  helping  to  clarify  that  important 
point.  Finally.  I  would  also  like  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  further  research  on 
oxygenates.  I  wish  to  put  into  the 
Record,  an  October  8,  1993,  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  acting  head  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Development  at 
EPA,  Dr.  Gary  Foley,  on  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  subcommittee  chairman 
for  his  cooperation  on  this  issue,  and  I 
include  with  my  remarks  the  following 
correspondence: 

Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy. Office  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment. 

Washington.  DC.  October  8.  1993. 
Hon.  Henry  a.  Waxman, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment. Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr    Chairman:  This  letter  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  to  Dr.  Peter  Preuss. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science.  PlanninR 
and  Regulatory  Evaluation  in  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Development  at  EPA.  rei^ard- 
inff  language  that  accompanies  the  FY  1994 
Appropriations  Bill. 
Currently,  the  language  reads: 
"The  Office  of  Research  and  Development 
at  the  EPA  believes  that  additional  research 
on  oxygenates  would  be  useful  and  oxygenate 
fuels  should  be  investigated  before  being  in- 
troduced into  commercial  application.  " 

We  believe  that  the  following  sentence 
would  accurately  reflect  the  analyses  of  the 
Office  of  Research  and  Development  to  this 
point. 

"The  Office  of  Research  and  Development 
at  the  EPA  believes  that  additional  research 
on  oxygenated  would  be  useful  and  other 
oxygenates  fuels  should  be  investigated.' 

We  hope  that  this  provides  the  clarifica- 
tion that  you  requested. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gary  J.  Foley. 
Acting  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Research  and  Development. 
Mr.   SENSENBRENNER.   Mr.    Speak- 
er. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and   I  yield   back   the   balance   of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  VA-HUD  conference  report.  This  is  a 
lough  bill  working  under  a  tight  budget  alloca- 
tion. Balancing  the  diverse  pnorities  contained 
in  this  funding  bill  from  Veterans  and  Housing 
needs  to  EPA,  NASA,  and  Selective  Service 
to  name  a  few,  is  a  very  difficult  and  challeng- 
ing task. 
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I  am  pleased  that  the  total  budget  authority 
level  in  this  year's  bill  is  lower  than  last  year 
Last  years'  bill  m  budget  authonty  amounted 
to  lust  over  $89.5  btllton— $89,557,933,000— 
while  this  years'  fiscal  year  1994  bill  is  just 
under  $87.7  billion— $87,695,272,032. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  our  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  for  the  impressive 
manner  m  which  they  have  guided  this  bill 
through  the  appropnations  process.  They  have 
been  fair  and  accommodating  and  I  have  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  working  with  both  of  them. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  chairman's  can- 
dor and  openness  m  dealing  with  funding  for 
NASA  and  the  space  station  in  particular  as 
well  as  the  ranking  member's  continued  strong 
support.  This  has  been  a  challenging  year  for 
the  space  station  in  terms  of  the  redesign, 
management  restructunng,  and  the  question  of 
Russian  involvement. 

I  must  admit,  I  was  skeptical  at  first,  but  I 
am  confident  that  we  now,  under  the  concep- 
tion of  space  station  Alpha,  have  the  plan  for 
a  better,  cheaper  streamlined  version  of  space 
station  Freedom  with  the  option  of  entenng 
into  some  form  of  a  partnership  with  the  Rus- 
sians yet  to  be  decided. 

While  total  funding  for  the  space  station 
amounts  to  $2.1  billion,  the  sulxximmittee  has 
included  a  provision  which  caps  the  amount 
available  to  NASA  at  $1  1  billion  through 
March  31,  1994.  At  that  point,  the  subcommit- 
tee can  give  NASA  approval  to  spend  the  bal- 
ance pending  final  approval  of  the  plan  tor 
Russian  involvement. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  important  restnction. 
While  the  prospect  of  ma)or  cooperation  with 
the  Russians  seems  to  be  around  the  comer, 
entenng  into  such  a  partnership  tjnngs  with  it 
many  concerns.  The  provision  included  by  the 
subcommittee  grves  members  the  opportunity 
to  ensure  that  any  )Oint  United  States-Russian 
space  station  option  conforms  to  the  estat)- 
lished  goals  of  our  current  space  program  as 
well  as  ensunng  that  the  plan  is  supported  by 
the  Amencan  public. 

The  redesigned  space  station  Alpha  will 
cost  less  to  buiW  but  will  be  comparable  m 
terms  of  scientifk;  capability.  As  a  result  of  the 
redesign,  we  will  save  more  than  $4  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  and  $19  billion  over  the 
lite  of  the  program 

By  approving  the  funding  lor  the  space  sta- 
tion program,  we  have  recognized  the  impor- 
tarKe  of  investing  m  our  technological  future 
as  well  as  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  our  chil- 
dren. As  I've  argued  before,  and  I  think  most 
Americans  wouW  agree,  Amencas  space  pro- 
gram IS  one  of  the  activities  we  undertake 
which  falls  unquestionably  into  the  legitimate 
purview  of  our  Federal  Government. 

Forget  the  unparalleled  knowledge  about 
space  itself,  forget  even  the  new  heights  of 
international  cooperation  and  the  building  of 
inhabitable  structures  m  space.  What  you're 
left  with  are  medical  advances,  new  tech- 
niques in  air  and  water  punfication.  improved 
crystals  for  electronics,  new  energy  production 
research,  better  insight  into  gk)bal  ecotogy. 
and  more  than  30.000  other  basic  applications 
.  of  science  that  will  improve  our  productivity, 
our  gkDbal  competitiveness,  our  environment, 
and  our  everyday  lives.  Unarguably.  these  are 
objectives    not    only    worth    achieving,    but 


achievable  only  through  dedicated  initiatives  at 
a  Federal  level. 

I  support  this  conference  report  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  auch  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Let  me  say,  it  has  been  expressed  a 
number  of  times  today  that  this  is  a 
very  complex  bill.  It  is  one  that  in- 
volves funding  for  progrrams  that  range 
from  our  efforts  in  space  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  EPA  in  terms  of  the  en- 
vironment. It  is  a  very  difficult  bill 
that  contains  a  good  deal  of  discre- 
tionary spending. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
chairman  and  our  staff  this  year  in 
helping  ua  put  together  this  very  care- 
fully balanced  bill  is  very  much  appre- 
ciated by  thia  Member. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  give  support  to  thia  con- 
ference committee  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  would  just  concur  in  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lewis],  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  aubcommittee,  that  thia  ia  a 
good  bill.  It  has  been  a  very  difficult 
bill  for  ua  to  put  together.  It  ia  one 
which  we  worked  on  asaiduoualy  in 
order  to  try  to  bring  back  to  the  House 
not  only  a  good  bill,  but  a  bill  that 
conforms  with  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  thia  bill. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in  support 
but  with  concerns  on  this  conference  report 
which  will  provide  $87  7  billion  for  veterans, 
housing,  emergency  management,  environ- 
mental, basic  science  and  NASA  programs, 
and  independent  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  The  conferees  are  bnnging  to  us  a  bill 
that  is  $1.9  billion  less  than  1993  funding  lev- 
els and  $1.6  billion  less  than  requested  by  the 
administration  for  fiscal  year  1994.  This  figure 
could  have  been  even  further  reduced  had 
Congress  not  continued  to  fund  the  space  sta- 
tion program  at  $2.1  billion  this  year  alone,  in- 
cidently  at  the  expense  of  folks  back  here  on 
the  Earth  I'm  hopeful  that  the  House  position 
on  the  Advance  Solkl  Rocket  Motor  [ASRM] 
Program  will  now  finally  prevail  so  that  we  can 
terminate  the  program  along  with  the  funding 
for  the  Selective  Service  Program. 

I  support  the  inclusion  of  $379  million  in 
funding  for  the  National  Service  Initiative, 
funding  for  the  FDIC  Affordable  Housing  Pro- 
gram, continued  funding  for  veterans  benefits 
and  ongoing  programs  at  HUD.  the  EPA  and 
elsewhere  that  I  think  are  significant  in  their 
contributions. 

So  many  of  the  programs  funded  by  this 
legislation  are  vital  to  our  Nation  and  its  citi- 
zens, especially  the  ongoing  housing  pro- 
grams that  we  are  funding  at  $19.4  billion  in 
HUD  atong  with  the  roughly  half  a  million  dol- 
lars in  VA  housing  programs.  We  hear  fre- 
quently ated  the  reports  of  people  without 
health  insurance.  We  do  not  hear  as  often 
about  the  millions  who  live  in  substandard 
housing,  paying  more  than  one-half  of  their  in- 


come each  month  for  rent,  or  both.  We  do  not 
hear  as  often  about  the  homeless.  This  bill  will 
help  meet  some  of  the  housing  needs  of  the 
p>eople  we  represent. 

The  agreement  provides  higher  funding  for 
important  housing  programs  like  public  hous- 
ing, including  severely  distressed  public  hous- 
ing, and  the  CDBG  Program.  The  conference 
agreement  also  recognizes  the  strengths  of 
congregate  housing  services,  providing  $25 
million  for  this  program  that  I  am  interested  in 
and  strongly  support.  I  am  pleased  at  the  pro- 
vision of  over  $9  billion  for  assisted  housing, 
$265  million  for  the  successful  public  housing 
drug  elimination  grants  program  and  $32  mil- 
lion for  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration. 

In  general,  this  measure  takes  a  good  direc- 
tion in  the  funding  of  homeless  assistance  pro- 
grams under  this  bill.  I  strongly  support  the  re- 
programming  of  funds  from  shelter  plus  care 
[SPCl  to  the  Emergency  Shelter  Grants  [ESG] 
Program  for  a  conference  level  of  $115  mil- 
lion. I  also  support  supportive  housing  and 
funding  dedicated  for  the  program  in  the 
House-passed  bill  increased  from  $150  million 
last  year  to  $334  million  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
The  agreement  also  provides  $130  million  for 
the  essential  FEMA  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  we  have  found  a  way 
to  fund  a  deserving  program  for  community- 
Ijased  organizations  serving  homeless  veter- 
ans as  authonzed  under  sections  3  and  4  of 
the  Homeless  Veterans  Comprehensive  Serv- 
ice Programs  Act  of  1992. 

I  am  concerned,  however  about  the  de-fund- 
mg  the  Interagency  Council  on  the  Homeless. 
Eliminating  funds  for  the  Interagency  Counal 
on  the  Homeless  could  cnpple  efforts  to  bring 
and  keep  all  agencies  into  the  circle  of  re- 
sponsibility for  addressing  homelessness. 
While  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  done  a  good  job  with  their 
programs,  the  cnsis  of  homelessness  for  peo- 
ple IS  so  often  not  just  a  housing  problem. 

The  funding  for  the  interagency  council  can- 
not be  restored  here  today.  Notwithstanding 
that,  we  must  look  to  reinstate  as  soon  as 
possible  a  true  interagency  effort  to  ensure 
continued  accountability  and  better  sen/ices 
for  homeless  persons  from  the  anay  of  na- 
tional departments  and  agencies  who  have 
pnmary  on-going  responsibility  to  outreach  to 
the  homeless  population.  Indeed,  despite  the 
specific  rationale  of  the  Senate  report  lan- 
guage to  which  the  House  is  yielding,  I  must 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  Gore  Re- 
port on  Reinventing  Govemment  actually  iden- 
tifies cross-department  initiatives  addressing 
the  problems  of  the  homeless  as  one  of  its 
strong  organizational  recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  conference 
agreement  with  some  reservations.  I  continue 
to  question  the  science  fiction-like  programs 
and  qualities  of  programs  such  as  the  space 
station  program  which  is  being  generously 
maintained  through  this  appropnation  legisla- 
tion and  the  ASRM  program  which  shoukJn't 
survive.  In  such  lean  budget  years,  I  am  really 
hard  pressed  to  support  legislation  that  pro- 
vides for  the  continued  canmtsalization  of  our 
cntically  important  domestic  programs  on  earth 
for  questionable  and  imagined  space  science 
research  benefits  and  programs. 
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I  remain  hopeful  that  our  future  appropria- 
tions measures  will  see  additional  funding  for 
assisted  housing,  section  8  assistance,  and 
public  housing  as  that  funding  is  key  to  mov- 
ing beyond  the  McKmney  homeless  programs 
to  permanent  housing  lor  our  citizens  That 
will  only  be  possible  it  we  can  continue  to  redi- 
rect our  pnonties  to  address  the  human  deficit 
which  has  grown  so  dramatically  over  the  last 
decade.  To  achieve  such  change  we  must  cut 
the  excess  of  the  space  station,  the  ASRM 
and  other  questionable  programs,  and  truly  re- 
order our  national  pnonties. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  reluctant  opposition  to  H  R.  2491,  the 
fiscal  year  1994  VA,  HUD  and  independent 
agencies  appropriations  bill. 

Although  I  realize  the  constraints  under 
which  the  committee  finds  itself.  I  believe  one 
senous  mistake  has  been  made  The  national 
aerospace  plane  [NASP]  has  been  canceled. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  NASP  since  its  days  as  a  top  secret 
program  known  as  Copper  Canyon  I  strongly 
Ijelieve  that  this  program  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  our  future  aerospace  industry  and 
America's  aerospace  trade  surplus.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  expand  and  continue 
our  exploration  of  the  last  human  frontier- 
space. 

Although  I  commend  the  committee  for  their 
support  for  the  high  speed  civil  transport.  It  is 
a  different  program  than  NASP,  with  different, 
shorter  term  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  tragic  mis- 
take for  America  and  for  mankind.  It  signals  to 
me  that  we  cannot  make  even  the  slightest  in- 
vestment in  anything  that  does  not  have  im- 
mediate benefits.  Therefore,  I  must  oppose 
this  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  facing  a  tight 
budget  and  a  slim  602(b)  allocation  for  over 
25  different  Federal  agencies,  the  VA-HUD 
subcommittee  has  probably  done  as  well  as 
one  might  expect  for  veterans  programs.  How- 
ever, when  considenng  the  inadequate  num- 
bers they  started  with.  It  is  difficult  for  veterans 
to  be  pleased. 

The  bottom  line.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  Fed- 
eral spending  for  veterans'  programs  in  infla- 
tion adjusted  dollars  has  not  increased  in 
more  than  a  decade  and  its  overall  share  of 
the  Federal  budget  has  been  steadily  eroding. 
Since  1965,  spending  for  veterans  programs 
increased  by  a  mere  36  percent,  while  at  the 
same  time  social  welfare  spending  increased 
by  an  astounding  361  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  veterans  are  willing  to  shoul- 
der their  share  of  deficit  reduction.  But,  I  am 
concerned  that  we  are  asking  them  to  shoul- 
der an  ever  Increasing  percentage  every  year. 
When  measured  by  1988  dollars,  veterans' 
programs,  are  taking  a  dive.  They  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  what  is  required.  And  the 
results  are  beconrjing  ever  more  obvious  in  the 
services  provided  to  our  veterans — backlogs 
are  rising  and  delays  are  commonplace.  The 
backlog  of  VA  compensation  claims  is  ap- 
proaching 900,000.  By  this  time  next  year,  it 
could  be  well  over  1  million.  The  equipment 
backlog  in  VA  hospitals  is  approaching  Si  bil- 
lion. We  can  do  better  lor  those  who  sacrificed 
to  preserve  America's  freedom. 

Mr.   Speaker,   it's  a   matter  of  pnorities.   I 
have  very  real  concerns  about  the  way  tax- 


payer dollars  are  being  spent.  Tens  of  billions 
are  going  to  fund  mega  science  projects,  pub- 
lic housing,  housing  research,  education 
grants,  and  so-called  volunteer  programs.  All 
in  direct  competition  against  veterans'  pro- 
grams. 

I  credit  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes)  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  VA, 
HUD,  and  Independent  agencies  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Jerry  Lewis,  the  sub- 
committee's ranking  member  for  all  they  were 
able  to  do  for  veterans  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 

However,  I  stand  In  opposition  to  the  legisla- 
tion. I  am  seriously  concerned  that  this  con- 
ference report,  though  written  within  the  budg- 
et Congress  adopted,  is  misdirected  in  its  pri- 
orities and  overspent  in  too  many  of  its  ac- 
counts. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
it. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
rises  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  VA/HUD/lndependent 
Agencies  Appropnations  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Stokes,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  all  of  the 
House  conferees  on  this  measure  for  their  ef- 
forts to  include  funding  for  an  Indian  Housing 
Loan  Guarantee  Program.  While  the  con- 
ference report  includes  only  $1  million  for  this 
program — as  opposed  to  the  House-passed 
level  of  $2  million — this  modest  amount  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  start  the  Indian 
Housing  Loan  Guarantee  Program  so  as  to 
prove  its  benefits  to  our  native  American  pop- 
ulations who  live  on  Indian  reservations  and 
its  savings  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  the  conferees  and 
their  able  staff  to  include  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram, Indian  families  living  on  tnbal  trust  land, 
for  the  first  time  ever  will  have  an  opportunity 
for  home  ownership  through  private  home 
loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  would  again  ex- 
press his  gratitude  for  the  efforts  of  the  con- 
ferees because  of  the  opportunity  those  efforts 
will  provide  to  many  native  American  families 
across  our  country. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2491,  the  Veter- 
ans Affairs  [VA]  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment [HUD],  and  independent  agencies 
appropnations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Agencies  that  H.R.  2491  funds,  In  addition 
to  the  VA  and  HUD,  include  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  [EPA],  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  [NASA],  the 
National  Science  Foundation  [NSF],  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  [FEMA], 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
[FDIC].  the  Resolution  Trust  "Corporation 
[RTC].  and  the  new  Corporation  for  National 
and  Community  Service,  which  was  estab- 
lished eariier  tliis  year.  These  various  agen- 
cies support  everything  from  community  and 
neighborhood  development  to  programs  for 
the  homeless,  to  disaster  assistance,  to  pollu- 
tion control,  to  medical  care  and  treatment  for 
veterans  and  their  eligible  t)eneficiaries. 

The  major  EPA  programs  which  are  funded 
by  this  bill  include  pollution  abatement,  control, 
and  compliance;  wastewater  treatment  facili- 
ties; and  oilspill  prevention  and  response  ac- 
tivities. The  EPA  also  subsidizes  the  costs  of 


loans  made  to  needy  local  education  agencies 
to  remove  hazardous  asbestos  in  school  build- 
ings. It  additionally  operates  the  hazardous 
substance  Supertund  Program,  which  was  es- 
tablished to  clean  up  emergency  hazardous 
materials  and  spills  and  dangerous,  uncon- 
trolled, and  abandoned  hazardous  waste  sites. 
This  bill  also  funds  FEMA,  the  agency  that 
is  charged  with  coordinating  the  entire  Federal 
disaster  assistance  response  by  providing 
support  and  relief  to  public  entities.  Individuals, 
and  families.  This  includes  protective  meas- 
ures, debris  clearance,  the  repair  and  restora- 
tion of  damaged  facilities,  and  temporary 
housing. 

The  funds  provided  in  this  bill  enable  the  VA 
to  administer  benefits  for  veterans,  family 
members  of  living  veterans,  and  survivors  of 
deceased  veterans — 28.7  percent  of  our  total 
population.  These  benefits  include  pension 
p>ayments;  disability  compensation  payments; 
educational  training  and  vocational  assistance; 
guaranteed  loans  for  housing  assistance;  life 
insurance  policies;  and  inpatient  care  and 
treatment  in  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
clinics.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the  major 
construction,  modemization,  alteration,  and  im- 
provement of  VA  facilities,  and  supplies 
matching  grants  to  assist  States  in  the  con- 
struction and  establishment  of  State  veterans' 
homes  and  nursing  care  facilities. 

Through  HUD,  the  bill  funds  programs  that 
support  our  housing  needs  and  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  our  communities. 
These  include  mortgage  insurance  programs 
that  help  families  become  homeowners  and 
facilitate  the  construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
rental  units;  rental  assistance  programs  for 
lower  Income  families  who  otherwise  could  not 
afford  decent  housing;  programs  that  aid  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  development  and 
preservation;  and  programs  that  help  protect 
the  home  buyer  In  the  mari<etplace. 

One  of  HUD'S  most  effective  programs  is 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant,  or 
CDBG,  Program,  which  supports  grants  to 
Slate  and  local  governments  for  local  commu- 
nity development  initiatives,  such  as  decent, 
affordable  housing,  suitable  living  environ- 
ments, and  expansion  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. These  CDBG  funds  are  often  the  only 
sources  of  revenue  for  new  or  previously  un- 
funded public  services,  particulariy  in  rural 
areas.  These  funds  also  generate  local  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

For  example,  CDBG  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses enable  them  to  hire  local  workers,  both 
temporarily  and  permanently.  Colusa  County, 
in  my  district,  has  participated  in  the  CDBG 
Program  for  over  10  years  now,  and  uses 
much  of  its  CDBG  funds  for  economic  devel- 
opment. Its  revolving  loan  fund  for  small  busi- 
nesses has  enabled  many  of  them  to  stay 
afloat  and  support  the  surrounding  area.  In 
Yolo  County,  CDBG  funds  are  used  primarily 
for  housing  rehabilitation;  over  100  units  have 
been  rehabilitated  since  1987.  However,  the 
county  also  lent  CDBG  economic  development 
funds  to  a  small  firm  for  job  creation.  The  firm 
has  since  then  totally  repaid  the  loan,  and  the 
county  can  now  recycle  the  funds  into  a  re- 
volving loan  fund  for  job  generation  in  other 
small  businesses. 

This  bill  also  provides  funding  for  the  new 
Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice, the  President's  National  Service  Program. 
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National  Service  will  enable  participants  to 
work  in  programs  that  address  unmet  human, 
educational,  environmental,  and  put>lic  safety 
needs.  It  will  involve  the  most  diverse  range  of 
Americans,  from  high  school  students  to  our 
oldest  citizens,  and  will  sen/e  populations  as 
diverse.  And  m  exchange  for  their  service, 
participants  will  receive  financial  assistance  for 
their  education. 

These  sen/ice  programs  will  be  defined  and 
driven  by  the  needs  of  States  and  local  com- 
munities. Program  participants  will  teach,  tutor, 
and  care  for  small  children;  ain  recycling  pro- 
grams; aid  homebound  individuals;  provide 
home  care  lor  senior  citizens;  and  clean  up 
our  parks  and  playgrounds.  Communities  will 
be  served  through  Head  Start  centers,  family 
support  programs,  community  health  centers, 
police  departments,  schools,  conservation  or- 
ganizations, and  in  many  other  ways  that  work 
to  meet  the  needs  of  that  community  in  that 
community. 

The  conferees  have  set  funding  priorities  for 
the  wKJe  vanety  of  agencies  and  pfograms 
that  this  bill  supports.  Yet  the  total  funding 
level  in  the  bill  that  they  have  produced  is 
within  the  subcommittee's  funding  target  and 
below  the  Presidents  budget  request. 

The  conferees  have  managed  to  achieve  a 
balance — between  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
many  Amencans  who  depend  on  the  pro- 
grams and  services  that  this  bill  funds  and 
being  fiscally  responsible.  This  conference  re- 
port will  ensure  that  millions  of  Amencans 
have  access  to  decent  housing  and  neighbor- 
hoods, quality  medical  care,  and  a  clean  envi- 
ronment. I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  tMilance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  previous  question  wais  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ^ound 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Memt)ers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  341,  nays  89 
not  voting  3.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  513] 
YEAS— 341 
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English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Ewlng 

Parr 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Fllner 

Flngerhut 

FUh 

Flake 

Fo«lietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MAl 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

GiUmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Coodllng 

Cordon 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  lOHi 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harman 

Haatert 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilllard 

Hincbey 

Hobaon 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 


Hyde 

Insle* 

Is  took 

JefTerson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E  B 

Johnston 

Kanjonkl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

KUnk 

KopeUkl 

Kraldler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantoe 

LaKocco 

Laugblln 

Lazlo 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

LewU  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ligbtfoot 

Lander 

Lipinskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mauul 

Mazioll 

McCandless 

McCloakey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McHale 

McHugh 

McKeon 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

More  I  la 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Ozley 

Packard 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 


Payne (VA) 

Peterson  (FL) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Qulnn 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rogers 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal-AUard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Schenk 

schirr 

Schroeder 

Scbumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Ttaurman 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unaoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlcb 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 


Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus(AL) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  <NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Beilenson 

Blute 

Boehner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byrne 

Callahan 

Coble 

Collins  (OA) 

Combest 

Condit 

Copperemith 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Dickey 

Doollttle 

Do  man 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Everett 


Engel 


Wolf 
Woolsey 
Wyden 
Wynn 

NAYS-«9 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gekas 

Ooodlalte 

Ooss 

Grams 

Hancock 

Heney 

Hoagland 

Hoekstra 

Holden 

Hufnngton 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Inglls 

Inhere 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Leach 

Lewis  (FL) 

Manzullo 

Margolles- 

Mezvinaky 
Mclnnls 
Mica 
Miller  (FL) 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Ford(TN)  Pelosi 


Sam 


Yates 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


MInge 

Moorhead 

Nussle 

Orton 

Pallone 

Paxon 

Penny 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pombo 

Portman 

Rams  tad 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stump 

Torkildsen 

Walker 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


D   1556 

Ms.  MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY  and 
Messrs.  HEFLEY.  BAKER  of  Louisi- 
ana. GOODLATTE,  and  MINGE 
changed    their    vote    from    "yea"    to 

"nay." 

Messrs.  RAVENEL.  McHUGH,  and 
KYL  and  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 275,  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment and  the  motions  printed  in  the 
joint  statement  are  considered  as  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  Page  18.  line  17. 
after  1994"  insert  •;  and  up  to  $203,000,000  of 
amounts  of  budget  authority  for  rental  as- 
sistance under  section  8  of  the  Act  and  sec- 
tion 162(h)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1987  recaptured  during 
fiscal  year  1992  as  a  result  of  the  conversion 
of  section  202  direct  loans  to  capital  grants '. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STOKES 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  STOKES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desigmate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  24.  strike 
out  lines  20  to  23,  and  insert: 

For  the  urban  revitalization  demonstra- 
tion program  under  the  third  paragraph 
under  the  head  "Homeownership  and  Oppor- 
tunity for  People  Everywhere  grants  (HOPE 
grants)"  in  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1993.  Public  Law  102-389.  106  Stat.  1571. 
1579.  $803,240,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  notwithstanding 
the  first  proviso  of  such  third  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  discretion  to  approve 
funding  for  more  than  fifteen  applicants: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the  fore- 
going amount  that  Is  used  for  the  urban  revi- 
talization demonstration  program  shall  be 
made  available  for  an  application  that  was 
not  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  May  26. 
1993:  Provided  further,  That  of  the  foregoing 
$803,240,000.  the  Secretary  may  use  up  to 
$2,500,000  for  technical  assistance  under  such 
urban  revitalization  demonstration,  to  be 
made  available  directly,  or  indirectly  under 
contracts  or  grants,  as  appropriate:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  conforming  the 
program  standards  and  criteria  set  forth 
herein,  with  subsequent  authorization  legis- 
lation that  may  be  enacted  into  law:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  $803,240,000  made 
available  under  this  headini<.  $20  000.000  shall 
be  made  to  eligible  grantees  under  the  urban 
revitalization  demonstration  program,  to 
implement  programs  authorized  under  sub- 
title D  of  title  IV.  and  of  which.  $10,000,000 
shall  be  made  for  youth  apprenticeship  train- 
ing activities  for  joint  labor-management  or- 
ganizations pursuant  to  section  3(c)(2)(B)  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STOKES 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stokes  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

For  the  urban  revitalization  demonstra- 
tion program  under  the  third  paragraph 
under  the  head  "Homeownership  and  Oppor- 
tunity for  People  Everywhere  grants  (HOPE 
grants)"  in  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1993.  Public  Law  102-389,  106  Stat.  1571. 
1579,  $778,240,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  notwithstanding 
the  first  proviso  in  such  third  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  discretion  to  approve 
funding  for  more  than  fifteen  applicants: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the  fore- 
going amount  this  is  used  for  the  urban  revi- 
talization demonstration  program  shall  be 
made  available  for  an  application  that  was 
not  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  May  26. 
1993:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  foregoing 
$778,240,000.  the  Secretary  may  use  up  to 
$2,500,000  for  technical  assistance  under  such 
urban    revitalization    demonstration,    to   be 


made  available  directly,  or  indirectly,  under 
contracts  or  grants,  as  appropriate:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  conforming  the 
program's  standards  and  criteria  set  forth 
herein,  with  subsequent  authorization  legis- 
lation that  may  be  enacted  into  law:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  $778,240,000  made 
available  under  this  heading.  $20,000,000  shall 
be  made  to  eligible  grantees  under  the  urban 
revitalization  demonstration  program,  to 
implement  programs  authorized  under  sub- 
title D  of  title  IV.  and  of  which.  $10,000,000 
shall  be  made  for  youth  apprenticeship  train- 
ing activities  for  joint  labor-management  or- 
ganizations pursuant  to  section  3(c)(2)(B)  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended. 

INNOVATIVE  HOMELESS  INrTlATIVES 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

For  the  Innovative  homeless  initiatives 
demonstration  program  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  HUD  Demonstration  Act  of  1993. 
$100,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

CAPACITY  BUILDING  FOR  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING 

For  the  capacity  building  for  community 
development  and  affordable  housing  program 
ais  authorized  by  section  4  of  the  HUD  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1993.  $20,000,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  57:  Page  34.  line  9. 
strike  out  "(b)(2)"  and  insert  "(b)". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STOKES 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stokes  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  57,  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  113:  Page  52.  line 
21.  after  "activities"  insert":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-486. 
an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  50  percent 
of  all  utility  energy  efficiency  and  water 
conservation  cash  rebates  received  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion may  be  made  available  for  additional 
energy  efficiency  and  water  conservation 
measures,  including  facility  surveys". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STOKES 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stokes  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  113,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
■•Provided  further.  That,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  102-486.  an  amount  equal  to  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  utility  energy  effi- 
ciency and  water  conservation  cash  rebates 
received  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  additional  energy  efficiency  and 
water  conservation  measures,  including  fa- 
cility surveys". 

"Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall  be 
available  for  other  than  termination  costs  of 
the  advanced  solid  rocket  motor  program." 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  amounts  appropriated  in  this 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1994  shall  be:  $4,853,500,000 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration "Space  flight,  control  and  data 
communications".  $517,700,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion "Construction  of  facilities", 
$7,529,300,000  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  "Research  and  de- 
velopment", $1,480,853,000  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  "Hazardous  sub- 
stance superfund".  $1,998,500,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  "Research  and  re- 
lated activities",  and  $110,000,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  "Academic  re- 
search infrastructure" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  275.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  a  Mem- 
ber opposed  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LEWIS]  opposed  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  not  opposed. 
'  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lewis]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

D  1600 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  to  termi- 
nate the  advanced  solid  rocket  motor. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  a  SI  billion 
state-of-the-art  facility,  owned  by 
NASA,  in  Mississippi.  It  is  90  percent 
complete.  The  earlier  conference  agree- 
ment killed  funding  for  the  program 
unless  a  stringent  set  of  circumstances 
is  met,  but  did  allow  for  completion  of 
the  facility.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin mentioned  the  SI  billion  in  the 
facility  owned  by  NASA. 

By  doing  so.  we  would  be  taking  the 
most  cost-effective  approach  in  the 
long-run  because  it  would  provide 
NASA  with  the  flexibility  it  needs  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  manned  space 
flight  in  the  future.  If  the  decision  is 
made  to  go  to  a  significantly  higher 
orbit  in  future  flights,  we  will  need  the 
ASRM.  as  attested  to  by  NASA  admin- 
istrator   Dan    Goldin.    And    we    would 
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need  the  capabilities  offered  at  the  Yel- 
low Creek  site  in  Mississippi. 

Knocking  out  all  funding  and  stop- 
ping completion  of  the  work  at  Yellow 
Creek  would  greatly  limit  NASA's  abil- 
ity to  respond  to  changes  in  the  space 
program  in  the  future.  It  also  would 
preclude  NASA  from  exploring  other 
options  at  this  modem,  government- 
owned  facility. 

With  this  action,  we  are  jeopardizing 
a  solid  and  substantial  investment  in 
money,  as  well  as  putting  severe  limits 
on  NASA's  ability  to  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
these  points  and  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment to  terminate  ASRM. 

Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  I 
would  like  now  to  offer  an  amendment 
restoring  the  June  House  position  on 
ASRM. 

This  amendment  provides  that  no 
funds,  except  for  termination  costs, 
may  be  used  for  the  Advanced  Solid 
Rocket  Motor  Program. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  sure 
that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  issue, 
the  amendment  will  transfer  $57,500,000 
from  the  NASA  space  flight,  control 
and  data  communications  aiccount  and 
the  NASA  construction  of  facilities  ac- 
count to  the  following  accounts  and 
programs:  $20  million  for  NASA's  na- 
tional aerospace  plane— NASP.  in  the 
research  and  development  account; 
$12,500,000  to  support  scientists  in  a  va- 
riety of  strategic  research  endeavors  as 
part  of  the  research  and  related  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion: $10  million  for  the  construction 
and  procurement  of  research  facilities 
and  instruments  within  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  infrastructure 
account;  and  $15  million  for  EPAs  Haz- 
ardous Substance  Superfund.  I  urge  the 
Administrator  to  use  some  of  these 
funds  for  an  emerging  area  in  environ- 
mental cleanup-^the  restoration  of 
contaminated  lands — brownfields — in 
urban  areas  to  productive  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  activities  will 
promote  investments  in  high  tech- 
nology, scientific  research,  and  envi- 
ronmental cleanup,  and  will  restore  the 
NASA  ASRM  funding  to  the  level  car- 
ried in  the  bill  as  it  left  the  House  last 
June. 

This  action  will  leave  $100,000,000  in 
the  NASA  space  flight  account  for  ter- 
mination costs  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  for  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  it. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  prlncii)al  op- 
ponent of  continued  funding  for  the 
ASRM.  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that 


the  Stokes  motion  does  what  those  of 
us  that  have  wanted  to  defund  the 
ASRM  will  do.  That  is,  to  provide 
money  for  termination  costs  only. 

I  do  wish  to  advise  the  Chair  that  I 
intend  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
adoption  of  the  Stokes  motion  so  that 
perhaps  those  in  the  other  body  will 
get  the  message  that  the  time  has 
come  to  terminate  the  ASRM.  I  hope 
that  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  overwhelmingly  supported. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Klug). 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LEWIS]  and  echo  what  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SEN- 
SENBRENNER], my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, said  just  a  minute  ago,  which  is 
that  I  and  most  of  the  folks  originally 
opposed  to  the  ASRM  fully  endorse  this 
amendment  today  to  terminate  the 
program  and  to  essentially  only  spend 
the  money  we  are  obligated  to  spend  to 
terminate  the  program  as  it  now  ex- 
ists. 

There  is  really  no  reason  to  beat  up 
on  ASRM  any  longer,  but  I  think  it  is 
clear  to  a  number  of  us  who  fought  this 
issue  over  the  last  several  years  that 
the  project  has  been  wildly  over  budget 
and  that  it  is  a  program  now  essen- 
tially designed  and  fully  funded  with- 
out a  mission. 

In  fact,  the  most  recent  testimony 
indicates  that  the  ASRM  will  finally  be 
ready  to  go  at  about  the  same  time  the 
space  shuttle  missions  are  coming  to 
an  end. 

This  is  a  vote  today  that  will  save  us. 
over  the  long  run.  about  $2.6  billion  in 
funding  for  the  Advanced  Solid  Rocket 
Motor  Program.  I  and  a  number  of  my 
colleagues,  given  the  choice  in  the  best 
of  all  worlds,  would  like  to  see  the 
money  banked  and  used  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  That  is  not  an  option,  unfortu- 
nately, under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

I  think  it  is  still  appropriate,  how- 
ever, that  all  of  us  who  fought  against 
ASRM  so  hard  in  the  past  today  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  and  terminate 
the  program  and  finally  at  least  put 
one  notch  on  our  belts  for  eliminating 
a  wasteful,  inefficient,  and  overbloated 
Government  program. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, first  let  me  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  want  to  rise  in 
strong  support  of  his  motion  with  re- 
gard to  the  ASRM.  I  think  that  that  is 
the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  comes  close  to  the 


proposal  that  originally  we  had  en- 
dorsed in  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  a  brief  colloquy  relative 
to  amendment  101  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  statement  of  managers  explain- 
ing amendment  101  indicates  that,  in 
addition  to  placing  a  calendar  date 
limitation  on  the  availability  of  about 
half  of  the  funds  for  the  space  station, 
that  a  cap  will  be  in  effect  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funds.  Further,  the 
statement  of  managers  indicates  that  a 
procedure  has  been  agreed  to  governing 
the  release  of  the  remainder  of  that 
money. 

While  I  recognize  the  expediency  of 
the  arrangement  that  the  parties  to 
this  agreement  were  seeking  to 
achieve.  I  want  to  state  my  strong  be- 
lief that  the  issue  of  how  the  United 
States  structures  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement with  Russia  on  the  space 
station  will  have  far  reaching  effects— 
not  only  on  space  policy  but  also  on 
foreign  policy.  This  is  a  manner  on 
which  the  entire  House  should  have  a 
say. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  three  relevant  questions 
about  the  procedure  for  the  release  of 
the  money  that  is  capped. 

First,  can  the  gentleman  explain  for 
the  Members  precisely  what  this  proce- 
dure will  be? 

Second,  can  the  gentleman  explain 
how  this  agreement  was  reached? 

Third,  can  the  gentleman  state  pre- 
cisely what  criteria  he  will  use  to  judge 
the  acceptability  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  the  space  station  in 
order  to  release  the  remainder  of  the 
appropriated  funds? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  questions, 
let  me  say  first  that  I  cannot  give  the 
precise  details  on  what  procedure  we 
would  use. 

But  I  can  give  him  some  idea  of  our 
thoughts  at  this  time. 

As  I  think  the  gentleman  may  be 
aware,  both  he  and  I  and  Mr.  Walker 
and  Mr.  Lewis  have  expressed  serious 
reservations  concerning  the  so-called 
Russian  option  for  the  United  States 
space  station.  We  put  those  reserva- 
tions in  a  letter  to  the  Vice  President. 

D  1610 

Following  that  Senator  MiKULSKi  and 
I  met  with  the  Vice  President  and  his 
National  Security  staff  to  discuss  what 
options  we  could  pursue  to  ensure  that 
the  House  and  the  Senate  had  an  op- 
portunity to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
effects  of  any  further  agreements 
reached  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  concerning  our  space  station 
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I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  I 
felt  strongly  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  a  special  responsibility 
to  the  House  in  this  case  I  felt  we 
should  not  simply  appropriate  $2.1  bil- 
lion without  having  some  idea  about 
what  space  station  we  are  buying. 

I  also  think  that  if  the  gentleman 
looks  at  the  language  in  the  statement 
of  the  managers — he  will  see  that  con- 
cern expressed  again— including  the 
fact  that  we  are  spending  $8  million  a 
day  on  a  space  station  that  is.  more  or 
less,  in  limbo  awaiting  a  decision  on 
Russian  participation. 

Let  me  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
that  my  first  choice  in  dealing  with 
this  issue  was  to  have  a  second  vote  in 
the  House  either  this  fall  or  next 
spring. 

In  the  first  case,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  have  meted  out 
about  $500  million  and  looked  for  a  sec- 
ond vote  at  roughly  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. At  that  time,  after  consulting  with 
the  gentleman's  committee,  we  would 
have  determined  whether  we  wanted  to 
release  the  balance  of  the  $1.6  billion 
for  space  station,  dependent  on  what 
final  arrangements  had  been  reached 
with  Russia. 

In  the  second  case,  we  would  have 
meted  out  $1.1  billion  and  taken  a  sec- 
ond vote  some  time  next  March. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  suggest  that  the 
administration  strongly  urged  that  we 
not  take  station  up  for  a  second  vote 
either  this  fall  or  next  spring.  To  be 
fair,  I  believe  they  are  fully  aware  of 
our  concerns  and  will  actively  try  to 
ensure  that  those  concerns  are  care- 
fully considered  in  any  discussions 
with  the  Russian  Government. 

So  the  compromise  that  we  came  up 
with  makes  use  of  a  longstanding  ar- 
rangement with  NASA  which  permits 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  to 
cap  programs  and  subsequently  release 
money,  providing  that  the  use  of  the 
money  meets  the  satisfaction  of  the 
committee  and  of  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

While  I  would  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  this  proce- 
dure is  certainly  not  the  best  available 
and  was  not  the  preferred  procedure — I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
since  the  responsibility  for  appropriat- 
ing the  money  in  the  first  place  rests 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee — it 
seems  reasonable  that  we  should  have 
some  control  and  responsibility  for 
how  it  is  spent. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  as 
we  see  events  unfold  over  the  coming 
month  or  two  concerning  what  impact 
the  Russian  option  will  have  on  our 
space  station,  we  will  fully  involve 
both  the  gentleman  from  California. 
(Mr.  Brown)  and  other  members  of  his 
committee  including,  of  course,  the  mi- 
nority. 

And.  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of 
what  criteria  we  would  use  to  judge  the 
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acceptability  of  the  administration's 
proposal  for  space  station  in  order  to 
release  the  remainder  of  the  appro- 
priated funds.  I  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  suggest  that  the  basis  of  that  cri- 
teria will  be  the  concerns  expressed  in 
the  joint  letter  that  we  sent  to  the 
Vice  President  on  September  21. 

At  the  core  of  those  concerns  is  our 
view  that  whatever  Russian  contribu- 
tions are  agreed  upon  for  station,  and  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  California 
shares  that  view,  that  that  contribu- 
tion be  enhancing  rather  than  ena- 
bling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  response 
is  satisfactory,  and  we  will  discuss 
these  issues  more  in  the  coming  weeks. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  state  my  belief  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  and  I  are 
in  full  agreement  on  the  substance  of 
this  issue,  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing the  consultative  relationship 
we  have  had  at  the  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration submits  a  request  to  re- 
lease the  remainder  of  the  appropriated 
funding  next  year. 

However,  I  would  also  like  to  make 
the  point  that  this  procedure  by  which 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  are  fur- 
ther withheld,  controlled,  or  directed 
by  nonlegislative  corresp)ondence 
would  be  unconstitutional  if  it  were  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  itself.  Fur- 
thermore, it  denies  the  whole  House  a 
fundamental  right.  As  my  colleagues 
may  know.  I  am  firmly  opposed  to  ac- 
tions taken  in  report  language  that 
would  be  illegal  or  contradict  the  rules 
of  the  House  if  it  were  bill  language.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
taking  a  serious  look  at  this  issue  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  spoken 
very  clearly  on  the  issue  of  the  ASRM. 
I  think  it  should  be  said  for  the 
Record,  however,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  subcommittee  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  closing  down  ASRM. 
We  simply  felt  early  on  that  there  was 
a  need  to  keep  at  least  a  crack  open  in 
case  we  do  formulate  an  agreement 
with  the  Russians  that  leads  to  the  re- 
quirement for  a  booster  that  will  en- 
able us  to  fulfill  that  agreement  with 
the  Russians. 

The  House  has  given  very  clear  direc- 
tions to  us  at  this  moment.  Should  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  circumstance, 
however,  that  we  have  an  agreement 
somewhere  down  the  line  with  the  Rus- 
sians, we  may  have  to  revisit  the  sub- 
ject. The  House  should  be  on  notice  of 
that  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  ROEMER]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
would  rise  in  support  of  the  motion  of 


the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes], 
and  commend  both  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  for  their 
cooperation  on  this  issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  as  some- 
body who  has  been  fighting  ASRM,  the 
advanced  solid  rocket  motor,  since  the 
committee  offering  an  amendment  to 
kill  this,  there  have  been  so  many 
Members  of  the  body  that  have  worked 
hard  in  doing  this.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Utah  [Ms.  Shepherd],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER],  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Klug],  and  a  host  of  people  are 
trying  to  do  what  is  in  the  merits  of 
good  science  and  what  is  going  to  be  in 
the  taxpayers'  interests  as  well,  too. 

Without  going  too  much  into  the  co- 
pious history  of  this  particular  project, 
I  will  reiterate  that  this  particular 
project  was  100  percent,  or  was  going  to 
be  100  percent,  over  budget.  It  was  not 
going  to  be  completed  until  its  mission 
of  putting  a  space  station  up  was  al- 
ready done,  so  we  would  have  this  done 
in  the  year  2001,  and  the  space  station, 
if  we  continued  to  fund  that,  would 
need  to  be  up  way  before  that.  I  think 
just  on  the  merits  of  this  project,  this 
was  not  one  that  was  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  science. 

Second,  an  issue  of  the  integrity  of 
the  House  was  at  stake.  We  had  spoken 
very  strongly  on  this  issue,  not  once 
but  twice.  We  hope  it  will  not  need  a 
third  or  fourth  or  fifth  time  to  kill 
this. 

Third,  the  budget  deficit  is  a  very  im- 
portant issue  in  consideration  of  this 
project.  We  complain  that  it  will  take 
$100  million  to  close  down  and  termi- 
nate this  project,  but  on  the  side,  we 
would  have  spent  $3  billion  to  complete 
this  project  that  would  not  have  been 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  NASA  budg- 
et. 

Finally,  in  conclusion,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  we  have  put  nails  in 
the  coffin  of  ASRM  before.  We  were 
hoping  that  the  rule  that  we  passed 
with  305  votes  was  going  to  be  a  stake 
in  the  heart,  and  we  hope  now  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]  will  be  a  silver  bullet  to  kill 
this  particular  project. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mrs.  Clayton]. 

Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  full  support  of  H.R. 
2591,  the  funding  bill  for  the  veterans  affairs 
and  housing  and  urban  development  agen- 
cies. 

The  funding  provided  in  this  bill  is  cntical  to 
families  across  America,  and  we  need  to  as- 
sure that  this  most  necessary  funding  gets  out 
to  those  who  need  it. 

There  are  many  veterans  in  my  dislnct  who 
rely  on  health  services  from  their  VA  hospital. 
The  programs  funded  through  this  bill  are  es- 
sential to  them,  and  we  need  to  assure  them 
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that  the  programs  they  have  come  to 
upon  will  be  there  when  they  need  it. 

I  am  grateful  to  Chairman  Stokes  lor 
crafting  this  legislation.  I  appreciate  his  leader- 
ship on  the  issues  of  veterans  affairs,  housing, 
and  space  scierx:e 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  opposi- 
tion 10  the  amendment  that  terminates  the  ad- 
vanced solid  rocket  motor  While  a  great  deal 
of  misinformation  has  been  provided  by  oppo- 
nents, these  facts  remain 

Following  the  Challenger  tragedy,  the  Presi- 
dential commission  which  studied  the  accident 
called  lor  the  creation  of  the  ASRM  program 
to  provide  for  greater  safety,  reliability,  boost 
capability  and  management  control  for  our 
manned-space  effort  Thus  the  competition  for 
a  government  owned,  contractor  operated  fa- 
cility went  forward  Yellow  Creek.  Ml.  was  cho- 
sen because  its  preexisting  infrastructure 
saved  time  and  money  m  the  construction 
process  and  it  had  the  best  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Today.  Si. 9  billion  has  been  invested  m  the 
program  and  the  facilities  that  would  build  a 
motor  providing  lor  at  least  an  additional 
12.000  pounds  of  payioad  are  90  percent 
complete.  This  would  allow  NASA  to  meet 
international  commitments  of  a  space  station 
design  to  go  to  51  6  degrees  or  more  NASA 
Administrator  Dan  GoWin  has  said  that  in 
order  to  get  to  the  higher  inclination,  which 
was  endorsed  by  the  space  station  Freedom 
redesign  panel,  "We  fiave  got  to  have  the 

ASRM" 

Mr  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
invested  m  this  program  not  only  in  money, 
but  also  in  the  dreams  of  our  manned  space 
program.  We  must  not  waste  this  solid  invest- 
ment and  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  pointed  out  these  facts 
in  earlier  consideration  of  this  issue  and  we 
are  meeting  with  other  Members  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  best  use  this  asset  if  the 
amendment  is  accepted. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
farther  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  The  question  is.  will  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  113  and  concur 
with  an  amendment? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  401.  nays  30, 
not  voting  2.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  514) 
YEAS-^1 

Andrew*  <TXi 
Applets  tp 
Archer 
Armey 
Busier 


Abercrombie 
Ackemun 
Allan) 

Aodrem  iMEi 
Andrews  <NJ  I 


Baker  iCAl 
Baker  iLAl 
Ballencer 
Bares 
Barcia 


Barlow 
Barrett  (NEl 
Barrett  (Wli 
Bartlelt 
Barton 
Bate  man 
Becerrs 
Beilenson 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bilbrsy 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
BUckwell 
Bliley 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonilla 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Brown  (CAI 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  I  OH) 
Bryant 
Bunnmg 
Burton 
Buyer 
Byrne 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
CUnger 
Clyburn 
Coble 
Coleman 
Collins  iGAi 
Collins  iILi 
Collins  iMli 
Combest 
Condit 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
CosUllo 
Cox 
Coyne 
Crane 
Crapo 

Cunninxham 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Deutsch 
DiaZ'Balart 
Dickey 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Doolittle 
Do  man 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Durbin 
Edwards  (CAi 
Edwards  I TX I 
Emerson 
English  (AZi 
English  lOKi 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Ewing 
Farr 
Fawell 
Fazio 

Fields  I  LA  I 
Fields  iTX) 


Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

FogltetU 

Ford  I  MI  I 

Fowler 

Frank  iMAi 

Franks  iCTi 

Franks  iNJi 

Frost 

Furse 

Callegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Cordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

HambufV 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Heney 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hnagland 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huftington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Huuhin.wn 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Inglls 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  iCAl 

Johnson  (SDl 

Johnson   E  B 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kanjonki 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klectka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 


LaughUn 

Laiio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

l.evy 

l^wis  iCAi 

L.ewis  iFL) 

Lewis  iGAl 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvlnsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
.Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Michel 
Miller  iCAi 
Miller  iFLi 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinan 
Mollohan 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Myers 
Nadler 
Nalcber 
Neal  I  MA  I 
Neal  (NC) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Ox  ley 
Packard 
Pallone 
Pastor 
Paxon 
Payne (NJi 
Payne  iVAi 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  iFLi 
Peterson  iMNi 
Petri 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Porter 
Portman 
Poshard 
Price  (NCI 
PryceiOHl 
Quinn 
Rahall 
Ramstad 
Hangel 
Ravenel 
Reed 
Regula 
Reynolds 
Richardson 
Ridge 


Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros  Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal'Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

SchifT 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 


Bacchus  iFLi 

BachusiALi 

Bevill 

Browder 

Callahan 

Cramer 

Derrick 

Everett 

Gekas 

Geren 


Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lAI 

Smith  (Mil 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TXi 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swirt 

Synar 

Talent 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (NC» 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CAi 

Thomas  iWY) 

Thornton 

NAVS— 30 

Hall  iTXl 

Hochbrueckner 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

McCloskey 

Mica 

Mineta 

Montgomery 

Murtha 

Parker 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

FordiTNi 


Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Towns 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AKi 

Young  iFLl 

Zehff 

Zimmer 


Pickett 

Pickle 

Quillen 

Sundquisc 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS> 

Thompson 

Tomcelli 

Traficant 

Whillen 


Engel 

O  1639 

Messrs.     PICKETT,     HOCHBRUECK 
NER.  GEKAS.  DERRICK,  and  TANNER 
changed    their    vote    from    "yea"     to 
"nay." 

Messrs.  ZIMMER,  KNOLLENBERG, 
and  WELDON  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  Senate  amendment  No. 
113  and  concurred  with  an  amendment. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  129:  Pape  58.  line 
16.     strike     out       $5,000,000  '     and     insert; 

$25,000,000  ■ 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STOKES 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  STOKES  moves  that  the  House  insist  on 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  129. 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  preferential  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Solomon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  129  and  concur  therein 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  appropriate 
allocation  of  time  for  debate  on  my 
motion,  I  would,  after  consultation 
with  the  committee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stoke.s]  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewi.s].  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  1  hour  of  debate  time 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  of 
them  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  MoNTGo.MERY]  on  that  side 
and  myself  on  this  side,  each  with  15 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Accord- 
ingly, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes; the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes;  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lewis] 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomo.n]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  some  good  news 
for  Members.  If  we  pass  the  Solomon- 
Montgomery  motion  to  save  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  this  good  con- 
ference report,  and  it  is  a  good  bill,  by- 
passes the  Senate.  It  goes  directly  to 
the  President  for  his  signature  and  it 
helps  guarantee  that  we  are  going  to 
adjourn  before  Thanksgiving.  So  let  us 
all  support  the  Solomon-Montgomery 
motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opponents  of  Selec- 
tive Service  claim  that  the  mission  of 
the  agency  is  no  longer  necessary  be- 
cause the  cold  war  is  over,  but  the  abil- 
ity to  mobilize  and  draft  people  quick- 
ly is  not  entirely  about  the  cold  war. 

The  United  States  needed  to  draft 
people  during  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  be  able 
to  go  home  for  Thanksgiving,  regard- 
less of  how  the  vote  turns  out. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  to 
serious  business.  The  United  States 
needed  to  draft  people  during  the  Ko- 
rean war  and  the  Vietnam  war.  and 
those  were  not  wars  with  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Most  recently,  events  in 
Russia,  in  Somalia,  in  Bosnia  and  other 
flashixiints  around  the  world  showed 
.the  wisdom  of  staying  prepared  for  un- 
predictable emergencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  God  forbid  if  nuclear 
controls  in  Russia  or  one  of  the  former 


Soviet  Republics  ever  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands.  The  strategic  situation  in 
Europe  and  across  the  Atlantic  would 
be  transformed  in  a  split  second;  we  all 
know  that. 

What  if  the  worst  were  to  happen  in 
Korea,  another  unstable  region  of  the 
world,  and  we  did  not  have  the  backup 
to  reinforce  our  active  duty  troops? 
North  Korea  is  only  1  year  away  at 
most  from  having  a  nuclear  weapon.  It 
already  has  the  missile  capability  of 
hitting  South  Korea  and  hitting  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  top  military  people 
in  this  country  believe  we  must  main- 
tain the  capability  to  mobilize  quickly, 
especially  at  a  time  of  dramatic  reduc- 
tions in  the  size  of  our  active-duty 
military  forces. 

We  heard  a  dramatic  speech  on  this 
floor  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skelton]  about  this  very  subject 
the  other  day. 

Senator  Sam  Nu^fN  believes  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  terminate  the 
Selective  Service  System,  and  he  said 
so  during  the  debate  in  the  other  body. 

But  listen  to  who  else  is  opposed  to 
abolishing  Selective  Service.  Senator 
John  Glenn,  Senators  Barbara  Mdcul- 
SKi,  Tom  Daschle,  Simon,  and  Dodd, 
Senator  Byrd,  and  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  agree  with  Senator  Sam  Nunn. 

Since  the  vote  in  the  House,  each  of 
the  Armed  Services  chiefs  has  come 
out  in  strong  support  of  retaining  Se- 
lective Service. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  as  recently  as  the  other 
day  when  many  of  us  had  lunch  with 
him.  stated  that  the  earlier  House  vote 
was  a  serious  mistake.  Here  is  what 
General  Powell  said  about  Selective 
Service: 

America  needs  to  keep  the  option  of  rap- 
idly reconstituting  its  forces,  and  I  urge  that 
we  maintain  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Even  more  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
ever  since  draft  registration  was  rein- 
stated, millions  of  young  Americans 
have  lived  up  to  their  obligations  as 
U.S.  citizens.  They  have  obeyed  the  law 
of  the  land  and  they  have  registered  for 
the  draft.  Ninety-seven  i)ercent  of  them 
have  obeyed  that  law,  while  the  other  3 
percent  got  off  scot  free.  To  now  say  we 
are  going  to  pardon  them,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  if  we  abolish 
this  agency,  to  say  we  are  going  to  par- 
don them  and  make  them  eligible  for 
all  Federal  benefits  and  all  the  grants 
is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  every  patriotic 
American,  particularly  those  who  went 
to  serve  in  the  Armed  Services. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  about  this 
list  of  19  veterans'  organizations  who 
feel  very  strongly  about  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  give  one  last 
reason.  In  my  State  of  New  York  and  in 
the  State  of  California  and  a  number  of 
other  States,  military  recruiters  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force  are  not  allowed  on  high  school 
campuses.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
come  there  and  offer  young  men,  17  and 


18  years  of  age,  and  young  women,  too, 
an  honorable  career  in  our  military. 
They  are  prohibited  from  going  on 
campus.  Many  times  the  only  place  we 
can  make  these  names  available  to  the 
recruiters  is  from  Selective  Service 
lists.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
desperately  need  to  maintain  the  Se- 
lective Service  System;  otherwise  we 
are  going  to  go  back  to  1979  when  all 
we  were  attracting  into  the  military 
were  people  who  were  just  looking  for 
jobs.  They  were  desperate.  We  were  not 
getting  a  cross-section  of  America. 

We  need  to  maintain  an  all-volunteer 
military  to  deal  with  these  critical  is- 
sues that  will  be  coming  before  our 
country.  One  of  the  ways  we  can  do 
that  is  simply  by  restoring  80  percent 
of  the  recommended  funding  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  S25  million. 
This  is  an  amount  which  has  not  gone 
up  in  over  10  years.  They  have  been 
tightening  their  belts  for  10  years. 
They  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  let  us 
stay  prepared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  for  the 
Solomon-Montgomery  amendment 

when  it  comes  to  a  vote  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  to  recede  and 
concur  to  the  Senate  amendment  that 
restores  funding  for  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  down  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
After  it  is  defeated,  I  will  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  insist  on  the  House  position  to 
appropriate  $5  million  to  terminate  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

On  June  29,  the  House  voted  to  termi- 
nate funding  for  Selective  Service.  On 
October  1,  during  the  VA-HUD  con- 
ference, the  Senate  declined  to  agree  to 
the  House  position.  My  counterpart. 
Senator  Mikulski,  and  I  could  not  com- 
promise because  there  is  no  middle 
ground  on  this  issue — Selective  Service 
is  either  necessary  or  it  is  not.  For 
that  reason,  the  Senator  and  I  agreed 
to  bring  the  issue  back  to  both  Houses, 
and  follow  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  you  today  to  reaffirm  the  House 
position  and  vote  to  terminate  Selec- 
tive Service.  I  urge  this  for  three  rea- 
sons: 

First,  Selective  Service  is  not  a  mili- 
tary necessity; 

Second,  it  harms  inner-city  youth; 
and 

Third,  and  it  takes  money  away  from 
importsmt  progrrams. 

Selective  Service  is  not  a  military 
necessity  because  the  volunteer  army 
has  succeeded  in  dealing  with  every 
crisis  for  20  years,  including  Desert 
Storm.  DOD  planning  projections  show 
no  need  for  a  draft  unless  Russia  re- 
builds as  a  sui)eri)ower.  If  a  military 
need  were  to  arise.  Selective  Service 
would  be  superfluous  because  the  mili- 
tary has  insufficient  training  facilities 
for  inductees. 
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Selective  Service  harms  inner-city 
youth  because  young  men  failing  to 
register  cannot  receive  student  loans 
or  Government  jobs.  Selective  Service 
has  proven  incapable  of  reaching  these 
youths  and  encouraging  them  to  reg- 
ister. Once  they  have  not  registered, 
they  can  never  obtain  student  loans,  or 
Federal  jobs,  or  often  State  student 
loans,  or  jobs  in  State  governments. 

Selective  Service  takes  money  away 
from  other  high  priority  programs. 
Funding  for  Selective  Service  can  be 
used  to  help  veterans,  aid  the  home- 
less, produce  affordable  housing,  pro- 
tect the  environment,  and  support  sci- 
entific research.  The  need  for  money  to 
address  problems  in  these  areas  is  un- 
questioned, yet  the  Congress  is  often 
forced  to  reduce  these  expenditures  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
If  deficit  reduction  is  going  to  be  ac- 
complished, it  should  begin  here. 

If  we  ever  again  need  general  con- 
scription, we  should  follow  the  exam- 
ples of  World  War  U  and  the  cold  war. 
The  United  States  initiated  registra- 
tion in  1940.  a  year  before  the  World 
War  II  draft  became  necessary.  After^ 
World  War  II.  the  United  States  dis- 
banded Selective  Service,  reconstituted 
it  in  1948  as  the  dangers  of  the  cold  war 
became  manifest.  If  a  global  challenge 
were  to  arise  again  that  would  require 
conscription,  we  could  do  as  we  did  in 
the  past,  and  simply  reconstitute  Se- 
lective Service.  In  the  meantime,  while 
we  have  no  need,  we  should  take  re- 
sources from  Selective  Service  and 
apply  them  to  worthy  and  necessary 
programs  or  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  down  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

D  1650 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  reserva- 
tion that  I  rise  to  speak  on  this  matter 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the 
House  is  perfectly  capable  of  quickly 
working  its  will  on  this  matter.  None- 
theless, my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes],  has  indicated 
rather  clearly  that,  if  Selective  Service 
once  again  is  a  need  of  the  country,  we 
can  recreate  that  system.  The  people 
have  demonstrated  more  than  once 
that  they  are  extremely  responsive  in 
times  of  crisis.  In  the  meantime,  there 
is  approximately  $25  million  a  year, 
moneys  that  are, expended  year  in  and 
year  out,  where  the  need  is  in  question. 

Because  of  my  reservations  about 
this  yearly  spending  for  the  sake  of 
local  bureaucracies,  I  recommend  the 
House  terminate  the  Selective  Service. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes] 


a  perfect  gentleman.  He  has  yielded  us 
15  minutes  of  his  30  minutes  of  time  be- 
cause he  knows  of  our  interest  in  this 
important  matter,  and  I  certainly  rise, 
in  strong  support,  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  that  was  made  by  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon].  I  strongly 
believe  it  is  in  the  national  security  in- 
terest to  continue  funding  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  selective  service  has  always  been 
there  to  provide  an  inexpensive  insur- 
ance policy  in  the  event  of  major  cri- 
ses. I  am  not  sure  that  really  this  is  a 
proper  way  to  eliminate  a  Government 
agency,  by  cutting  off  the  money  with- 
out other  committees  having  some 
input,  especially  on  an  issue  that  af- 
fects the  military  security  of  this 
country.  If  we  kill  selective  service 
today.  I  do  not  care  what  my  col- 
leagues say.  It  would  take  a  year  or 
longer  to  implement  or  call  up  a  na- 
tional emergency.  That  might  be  too 

late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  that 
if  the  Persian  Gulf  war  had  lasted  an- 
other 6  months  and  we  had  suffered  a 
large  number  of  casualties,  volunteers 
for  the  services  would  have  fallen  off, 
and  the  draft  would  have  had  to  have 
been  implemented.  Thank  God  this  did 
not  happen.  I  totally  support  the  all 
volunteer  system,  but  at  certain  times 
we  may  again  need  the  draft  and  need 
it  quickly. 

Can  we  really,  Mr.  Speaker,  take  the 
chance  to  not  fund  this  insurance  pol- 
icy for  another  year  at  really  the  cost 
of  less  than  one  F-16  fighter  aircraft? 
We  have  eliminated  the  funding  for  the 
ASRM,  so  the  subcommittee  would 
have  no  problem  finding  the  $25  million 
for  Selective  Service  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  18-year-olds  in  our 
country  are  not  clamoring  to  do  away 
with  the  registration.  Over  97  percent, 
and  I  got  these  figures  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service,  over  97  per- 
cent of  those  18-year-olds  have  gone  to 
the  post  office,  and  they  have  signed 
up.  I  think  they  are  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  this  program  that  adds  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation.  After  reaching  the 
age  of  26,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
dropped  from  the  rolls. 

It  seems  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  really  the  only  group  that 
wants  to  eliminate  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  The  earlier  vote  on  this 
amendment  was  very  close,  207  to  202  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  I 
really  think  we  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  turn  it  around. 

Of  course  we  all  hope  that,  even  if 
the  System  is  saved,  we  will  never  have 
to  go  back  to  the  draft.  But,  as  we 
know,  the  world  is  really  a  dangerous 
place  out  there  with  Oames  burning  in 
Bosnia,  Russia,  Somalia,  the  Middle 
Elast,  and  any  of  these  places  could  ex- 
plode into  a  major  crisis  and  spread 
into  other  countries  very  quickly.   A 


major  use  of  our  forces  could  call  for  a 
draft,  and  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem is  in  place  to  implement  that  mo- 
bilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  strong  point 
that  I  would  like  to  stress  to  my  col- 
leagues today: 

The  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  tells  me  they  are  prepared  with 
the  equipment  and  personnel  in  an 
emergency  to  quickly  call  up  doctors, 
nurses,  medical  technicians,  and  other 
key  personnel  in  a  short  time.  Even  if 
we  might  not  need  draftees  in  the  first 
months  of  a  war,  we  need  all  the  medi- 
cal personnel  we  can  find  to  treat  the 
wounded.  We  have  a  terrible  shortage 
in  the  military  of  plastic  surgeons  and 
orthopedic  surgeons.  This  is  a  quick 
way  to  call  up  these  health  care  profes- 
sionals. We  can  do  it,  the  Director  tells 
me,  within  42  days. 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  a 
good  reputation  across  the  country. 
The  leading  citizens  in  our  commu- 
nities serve  on  selective  service  boards 
without  pay.  In  fact,  there  are  11,000 
unpaid  community  volunteers  who  are 
willing  to  serve  in  this  capacity,  and 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  know  of 
these  distinguished  citizens  in  our 
communities  back  home.  There  are 
only  230  civilian  paid  jobs  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  and  about  650  part-time 
military  reservists  and  national 
guardsmen  to  work  with  this  volunteer 
network  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  destroy  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  when  we  have  no 
idea  what  the  future  holds  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  this  troubled  world?  The 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  told 
me  that,  if  it  is  not  funded  today,  he  is 
closing  down  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem on  December  1.  What  a  tragedy 
that  could  be  to  our  country. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  motion  and  accept  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  more.  I 
wish  I  had  given  as  clear  and  as  well 
thought  out  a  set  of  comments  as  the 
gentleman  just  did. 

I  might  say  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  as  well  as  the  entire  na- 
tional security  system  that  we  have  in 
our  country,  is  an  insurance  policy. 
This  is  a  part  of  it.  We  in  this  Congress 
are  the  bottom  line  for  the  national  de- 
fense, and  the  national  security  and 
national  interests  of  our  country.  The 
Constitution  so  states  we  should  live 
up  to  that  responsibility. 

This  is  a  very  unsettled  world,  an  un- 
certain world.  Who  could  have  pre- 
dicted, whether  it  be  Pearl  Harbor  or 
Saddam  Hussein,  their  actions  lo  those 
many  50-plus  years  ago  or  just  a  few 
years  ago? 
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This  is  an  insurance  policy  which  we 
cannot  let  lapse.  That  is  what  we  are 
voting  on,  an  insurance  policy  for  the 
future.  Let  us  vote  today  to  keep  it.  I 
support  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  MONTGOMERY],  and  I  support  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] in  his  motion.  I  certainly  hope  it 
will  prevail. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BUYER]  a  veteran,  a  new  Member 
of  this  House,  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  BUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton],  and  also  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  on  this  issue.  I 
join  all  my  colleagues  to  maintain  the 
Selective  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Selective  Service  is 
not  a  dinosaur  of  the  cold  war,  but  is 
truly,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  SKELTON]  has  said,  a  viable  insur- 
ance policy  for  this  Nation  during  a 
time  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  issues  of  statecraft, 
we  must  decide  with  our  heads,  not  the 
emotion  of  the  moment,  on  whether 
there  is  the  emotion  to  cut  spending  in 
certain  areas.  There  is  a  tremendous 
tone  in  that,  jDut  we  have  to  think  with 
our  head.  There  is  greater  instability 
in  the  world  now  then  ever  before.  As 
we  debate  issues  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  as  we  look  out  there  at 
the  hot  spots  around  the  world,  right 
now,  as  we  downsize  the  military,  we 
like  to  talk  about  what  is  facing  us  up 
to  year  1997  with  defense  cuts,  and  go 
to  what  is  called  the  win-hold-win 
strategy. 

The  win-hold-win  strategy  basically 
says  you  can  go  out  there  and  fight  a 
Desert  Storm  conflict.  And  if  the  recal- 
citrant commander  of  North  Korea 
pours  across  the  line,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  hold  until  we  win  the  Desert 
Storm,  and  then  we  can  go  finish  out 
the  Korea. 

Well,  I  would  hate  to  be  the  soldiers 
in  the  hold  category,  especially  when 
we  need  the  rapid  response. 

So  I  disagree  with  my  colleagues  who 
say  that  we  can  have  an  immediate 
rapid  response  and  call  up  the  Selec- 
tive Service,  because  it  will  take  up  to 
a  year  to  bring  them  there. 

We  talk  about  a  viable  insurance  pol- 
icy. This  is  really  a  pool.  And  this  pool 
also  sends  a  message  to  our  youth  of 
greater  responsibility.  So  I  disagree 
with  my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]  when  he  talked  about  that  this 
really  harms  the  inner-city  youth. 

No,  it  does  not  harm  the  inner-city 
youth.  It  injects  greater  responsibility 
and  empowers  the  inner-city  youth. 
The  inner-city  youth,   if  we   tap  into 


those  and  they  come  forward  and  they 
serve  the  U.S.  military,  they  learn 
things  about  discipline  and  courtesy 
and  respect  and  reverence  and  honor. 
And  when  you  empower  the  inner  city, 
you  bring  them  to  higher  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  all  my  col- 
leagues to  maintain  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice and  vote  "yes." 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Clement]. 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  than^ 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  looking  for 
ways  to  cut  costs,  and  I  surely  have  de- 
liberated about  cutting  the  Selective 
Service.  Why  do  we  need  it?  But  I  have 
had  firsthand  experience  with  the  Se- 
lective Service,  because  I  have  had  to 
serve  in  one  of  those  units  in  previous 
years. 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  an 
inexpensive  insurance  policy  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  We 
know  of  all  of  the  regional  and  ethnic 
conflicts  in  the  world  that  we  know 
will  continue.  But  we  also  need  to 
know  what  our  manpower  is  and  what 
our  resources  are,  in  a  moment's  no- 
tice, in  case  of  real  emergencies. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  all  young  men 
turning  18  have  no  problem  with  reg- 
istering and  are  proud  to  carry  their 
registration  card  in  their  wallets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  organizations  to- 
tally support  keeping  the  Selective 
Service  System:  American  Legion,  Non 
Commissioned  Officers  Association, 
Am  Vets,  Marine  Corps  League,  Na- 
tional Guard  Association,  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  Air  Force 
Sergeants  Association,  Association  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  The  Re- 
tired Officers  Association,  Fleet  Re- 
serve Association,  and  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  organiza- 
tions which  represent  over  10  million 
Americans,  support  the  6ontinuation  of 
the  Selective  Service.  Vote  "yes"  to 
save  the  Selective  Service. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cunningham]  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton].  They  are 
patriots  and  have  supported  defense 
and  the  military  and  Selective  Service 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  issue  of  na- 
tional security.  We  have  a  strange  di- 
chotomy in  this  country.  We  fight  our 


wars,  like  Vietnam,  Desert  Storm,  So- 
malia, and  hopefully  not  Haiti.  But 
then  we  scale  down  our  military  after 
that.  And  what  I  would  like  to  address 
is  the  policy  that  some  Members  in  the 
House  are  directing,  which  I  feel  will 
hurt  us  in  the  military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  followed  the  poli- 
cies of  these  same  individuals  that  are 
trying  to  cut  Selective  Service  in 
Desert  Storm,  we  would  still  be  there, 
at  a  great  loss  of  life.  If  we  followed  the 
policies  that  we  have  followed  in  So- 
malia, we  will  lose  more  lives,  and  it 
will  not  be  effective.  The  policy  of  put- 
ting our  troops  under  U.N.  control,  this 
is  a  policy  which  is  bad.  And  the  same 
Members  are  trying  to  effect  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Selective  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  dichotomy, 
where  we  cut  down  the  troops,  in  the 
Clinton  package  we  cut  defense  $127 
billion,  this  same  group  is  attacking 
defense,  where  80  percent  of  the  cuts, 
come  after  1996.  Where  do  they  want  to 
make  all  of  the  cuts?  They  want  to 
make  it  in  the  national  security  of  this 
country.  Even  impacted  aid  in  edu- 
cation for  students  of  military  families 
is  being  cut  under  the  package.  Every 
item  under  defense,  these  same  people 
are  cutting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  reinstate 
and  keep  viable  the  Selective  Service 
Program.  In  1948,  when  they  re- 
instituted  the  Selective  Service  Pro- 
gram, it  was  because  they  made  a  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes], 
whom  I  have  great  resi>ect  for,  in  the 
inner  cities,  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  find  that  every  boy  and  girl, 
every  man  and  woman,  who  has  en- 
tered the  service,  and  even  has  to  sign 
up  and  take  that  responsibility,  that  is 
one  of  the  things  we  try  to  teach  our 
children,  responsibility.  Every  man  and 
woman  that  enters  the  service  and  ac- 
cepts that  responsibility,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  97  percent  of  them 
do  that,  I  think  they  benefit  from  this 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  we  adhere  to 
and  maintain  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cunningham]  for  a 
moment.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
inner-city  youth.  I,  of  course,  raised 
that  in  my  statement.  That  is  one  of 
the  basic  problems  that  confront  us. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  we  learned 
from  our  hearings  that  Selective  Serv- 
ice did  not  have  any  meaningful,  effec- 
tive way  of  being  able  to  have  an  out- 
reach program  for  these  inner-city 
youth.  These  youth  are  not  particu- 
larly attracted  to  the  full  service,  or  at 
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least  not  to  registering  for  Selective 
Service.  If,  as  we  found,  they  do  not 
register,  they  find  themselves  penal- 
ized by  not  being  able  to  get  loans  to 
go  to  college,  or  by  not  being  able  to 
get  jobs  and  things  of  that  sort. 

That  is  one  of  the  basic  problems.  We 
do  not  want  to  hurt  youth.  But  let  me 
tell  you— these  young  people  are  very 
patriotic.  But  the  problem  is  that  the 
selective  service  program  is  not  set  up 
effectively  to  reach  them.  Yet  they 
wind  up  being  penalized. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  under  the  program 
97  percent  of  our  youth  do  sign  up  for 
this.  We  are  Ulking  about  3  percent 
that  turn  out  to  be  mavericks.  Those 
that  do.  we  use  this  as  a  tool  for  our  re- 
cruiting, which  is  a  benefit  to  our  na- 
tional security 

So  I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  and 
say  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  inner  cities 
and  outer  cities  as  well. 
D  1710 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Tanner]. 

Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Issue,  as  surely  as  any  issue  we  debate, 
is  one  of  national  security  policy.  It 
should  not  be  debated,  in  my  opinion, 
in  this  context  of  whether  to  fund  this 
program  or  not  fund,  it  should  be  made 
in  consultation  with  the  Pentagon, 
with  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  with  others  who  are  charged,  le- 
gally, with  the  responsibility  of  focus- 
ing and  fashioning  a  national  security 
policy  for  this  country. 

To  terminate  the  funding,  in  my 
judgment,  bypasses  all  of  the  safe- 
guards that  we  have  in  the  Congress  as 
we  try  to  cooperate  with  the  executive 
branch  and  make  a  meaningful  na- 
tional security  policy. 

May  I  further  say  that  to  terminate 
right  now  would  send  a  chilling  signal, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  it  relates  to  our  resolve  to  exercise 
our  responsibility  in  the  world  as  the 
world's  foremost  source  for  peace.  To 
terminate  this  program  now.  to  eradi- 
cate the  database  that  exists  therein, 
would  take,  as  some  have  said,  a  year 
to  reconstruct.  We  may  not  have  a  year 
because,  my  colleagues,  as  certain  as  I 
am  standing  here,  the  only  certainty  in 
this  uncertain  world  is  further  uncer- 
tainty. That  has  been  said  again  and 
again  by  people  who  are  far  more 
learned  than  I  am. 

I  would  just  say  in  this  day  when  we 
are  trying  to  fashion  MediGuard  to  uti- 
lize our  Reserve  Forces  so  that  when 
we  have  that  national  emergency  in 
the  future.  God  forbid  it  should  ever 
come,  we  have  the  ability  to  respond 
and  to  protect  our  troops. 

As  the  chairman  said  earlier,  this 
program  should  be  sustained  now. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 


I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  Member 
of  the  House  speaking  to  this  issue  who 
does  not  want  to  play  a  role  to  make 
certain  that  America  is  ready,  should 
we  need  to  exercise  quickly  men  and 
women  serving  their  country  at  a  time 
of  crisis.  Five  hundred  thousand  well- 
trained  and  equipped  American  fight- 
ing men  and  women  were  deployed  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  theater,  halfway 
around  the  world,  without  a  mandatory 
draft.  That  deployment  did  not  come 
near  to  exhausting  our  Reserve  capa- 
bilities, and  the  operation's  success 
speaks  volumes  about  what  we  can  ac- 
complish with  All-Volunteer  Forces. 

We  stopped  drafting  people  in  1973 
and  did  not  reestablish  the  Selective 
Service  System  until  1979.  precisely 
when  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghanistan. 
That  means  we  did  without  a  draft  for 
6  years  during  the  very  height  of  the 
cold  war. 

The  draft  is  currently  capable  of  de- 
livering 100,000  inductees  within  28 
days  of  mobilization.  Current  IX)D  war 
fighting  doctrine  would  utilize  un- 
trained draftees  only  in  the  event  of  a 
global  war.  If  we  have  a  national  secu- 
rity need,  it  is  to  maintain  a  trained 
force  structure  that  is  made  up  of  vol- 
unteers rather  than  mobilizing  induct- 
ees. 

The  system  is  working  at  this  point, 
and  there  is  little  question  that  the 
American  people  will  respond  should 
we  face  a  time  of  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  OILMAN),  the  very  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  one  of 
the  most  respected  Members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of  pre- 
serving our  Nation's  Selective  Service 
System. 

Regretably,  and  I  believe  that  all  of 
our  colleagues  recognize  it,  we  are  liv- 
ing in  troubled  times,  when  our  Nation 
is  being  called  upon  to  provide  peace- 
makers and  peacekeepers  In  hot  spots 
throughout  the  world;  in  Somalia,  In 
Haiti,  and  the  possibility  at  a  later 
date  in  Bosnia. 

What  are  the  underlying  costs  of  this 
Issue  before  us  and  what  are  we  com- 
plaining about?  We  are  complaining 
about  a  possible  $25  million  expendi- 
ture compared  to  a  total  budget,  a  de- 
fense budget  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars.  It  seems  to  me  that  $25 
million  Is  an  inexpensive  Insurance 
policy  to  make  certain  that  we  will  be 
prepared  to  meet  any  future  emer- 
gency— dollars  well  spent  to  assure  our 
preparedness  In  the  event  of  any  major 
emergency.  To  rebuild  this  system  that 
we  are  about  to  tear  apart.  If  we  do  not 
approve  this  proposal,  it  is  estimated  it 
would  take  over  a  year  to  put  our  Se- 
lective Service  System  back  In  place. 


not  to  mention  regatherlng  all  the  vol- 
unteers who  are  Involved  In  this  sys- 
tem. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  recede  to  the 
Senate's  position,  partially  restoring 
funding  for  our  Nation's  Selective 
Service  System. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DeFazio). 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Here  we  are  again.  This  House  has  al- 
ready spoken  on  this  Issue.  This  House 
has  already  determined  that  the  cold 
war  Is  over,  that  the  Soviets  are  out  of 
Afghanistan,  and  we  no  longer  need  to 
make  a  political  statement  In  the  face 
of  that  Soviet  invasion,  which  is  what 
Jimmy  Carter  did  when  he  reinstated 
the  draft,  despite  the  fact  that  his  own 
director  of  the  Selective  Service  Ber- 
nard Rotzger.  had  already  developed  a 
comprehensive  report  that  said  that 
draft  registration  weis  unneeded  and 
draft  registration  would  do  nothing, 
draft  reglstratlop  would  do  nothing  to 
enhance  the  readiness  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  mostly  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  some  on  this  aisle, 
seem  to  underestimate  the  willingness 
of  the  American  people  to  regard  seri- 
ous threats  to  the  United  States  and  to 
live  up  to  their  patriotic  duty.  In  every 
major  American  conflict  around  the 
world,  every  war  that  we  have  entered 
Into,  the  volunteers  exceeded  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  training  facilities  for 
months  until  that  war.  In  the  case  of 
the  gulf  war,  6  months  after  mobiliza- 
tion began,  we  still  had  Reservists 
queued  up  and  waiting  for  training. 

There  Is  not  the  training  capacity  to 
bring  the  raw  recruits  forward,  unless 
Members  are  anticipating  casualties  on 
the  sort  of  scenario  of  500.000  or  600.000 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  There  is 
no  threat  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense can  anticipate  that  would  bring 
that  about,  absent  a  reintegrated  and 
mobilized  Soviet  Union  invading  Eu- 
rope. Of  course,  they  have  to  fight 
their  way  through  Eastern  Europe 
first,  so  I  think  we  would  have  quite  a 
bit  of  notice  and  quite  a  bit  of  time  to 
get  our  forces,  again,  get  them  mobi- 
lized and  get  them  trained. 

There  is  no  realistic  threat  under 
which  we  are  going  to  use  these  lists  of 
18-  to  26-year-old  Americans.  There  is 
no  need  for  this.  It  is  a  cold  war  relic. 
Colleagues,  let  us  not  just  say,  "Oh, 
it  is  just  $29  million.  We  can't  be  both- 
ered with  cutting  that  out  of  the  budg- 
et." Cutting  the  budget  has  to  start 
somewhere.  If  Members  are  unwilling 
to  cut  the  super  collider  at  a  billion, 
they  are  unwilling  to  cut  the  space  sta- 
tion, they  are  unwilling  to  cut  the 
solid  fuel  rocket  motors,  let  us  start 
here.  $29  million  for  an  outmoded  cold 
war  relic. 
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Mr.   MONTGOMERY.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Hutto]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  and 
I  applaud  the  eloquent  statement  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  as  well  as  others  have 
made  on  the  Importance  of  Selective 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  made  one  excellent  point 
that  I  would  like  for  him  to  amplify  on. 
He  mentioned  that  in  the  gulf  war.  If 
the  situation  had  arisen  and  we  needed 
more.  I  know  the  Active  Forces,  the 
Reserves,  do  a  tremendous  job.  but  we 
do  not  know  what  emergencies  may 
come  up.  We  did  not  know  we  were 
going  to  have  the  gulf  war. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery],  how  long 
would  It  take  if  we  had  to  draw  on  this 
reservoir  of  registrants. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  take  at  least  a  year  or  longer. 
We  have  the  statistics  to  prove  that. 
The  gentleman  makes  a  great  point 
about  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

On  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  we  were  on 
the  edge  of  having  to  implement  the 
draft.  If  we  would  have  had  more  cas- 
ualties in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  the 
volunteers  would  have  fallen  off  tre- 
mendously and  we  would  have  gone  to 
the  draft.  We  are  only  talking  about  2 
years  ago  that  we  nearly  went  to  the 
draft,  anyway. 

Certainly,  let  us  not  throw  out  the 
whole  system  today.  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues would  vote   'aye." 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  We  have  talked  about 
the  readiness  of  our  forces,  and  again, 
the  Active  Reserve  and  the  Guard  do  a 
great  service,  but  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  insurance  today.  I  think  for  the 
security  of  our  Nation  we  should  retain 
the  Selective  Service. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  would  observe 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Stokes]  has  the  right  to  close  debate 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  briefly  re- 
spond to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes],  because  he 
brought  up  the  young  people  in  our 
inner  cities,  about  whom  we  are  all  so 
concerned.  When  I  look  at  our  military 
today,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Buyer]  talked  about  this  a  little 


bit.  they  are  the  best-trained,  they  are 
the  best-equipped,  the  most  highly  mo- 
tivated young  men  and  women,  I  think, 
ever  to  serve  In  our  military.  I  was 
over  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  I  have 
been  with  our  NATO  troops  in  Europe, 
they  are  truly  outstanding. 

The  big  thing  is  that  they  are  a  real 
cross-section  of  America.  They  come 
from  all  walks  of  life.  That  Is  what  Is 
so  necessary.  I  look  at  some  of  the  kids 
I  have  talked  with  who  served  in  the 
military  after  coming  from  the  Inner 
city.  They  served  for  2  years.  3  years,  4 
years. 

I  was  talking  to  one  the  other  day 
who  had  been  In  the  military  for  20 
years,  a  career  officer.  He  Is  a  black 
man.  He  Is  so  proud  of  his  service. 
When  he  got  out,  he  did  like  all  the 
rest,  he  went  back  to  the  inner  city.  He 
went  back  to  where  he  grew  up  and  be- 
came a  citizen.  He  told  me,  'You  know. 
I  learned  respect.  I  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  'patriotism,  volunta- 
rism, pride'.  I  learned  how  not  to  use 
drugs.  I  even  got  a  little  religion." 

That  Is  what  he  took  back  to  his 
community.  That  Is  how  Important 
this  is. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  best  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I 
can  appreciate  very  much  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  young  man  feels  exactly  that 
way. 

The  point  is  that  the  gentleman  did 
that,  that  the  young  man  did  that 
without  the  Selective  Service  requiring 
him  to  do  that.  He  did  that  as  a  volun- 
teer youth.  He  went  Into  the  service, 
and  there  is  no  problem  with  that.  We 
are  getting  plenty  of  inner-city  youth 
who  volunteer.  Some  people  are  claim- 
ing there  are  too  many  inner-city 
youth  In  the  military. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I 
reclaim  my  time?  The  gentleman  has 
time  of  his  own. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  would  yield  the  gen- 
tleman additional  time,  if  he  wants. 

If  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  is  making  an  effective 
argument,  I  think,  for  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  need  selective  service.  These 
young  men  will  volunteer  as  patriots. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman just  made  my  point.  The  whole 
point  is  that  In  so  many  of  the  big 
cities,  in  particular,  the  school  boards 
do  not  want  to  let  our  military  recruit- 
ers come  onto  these  campuses  and  ex- 
plain to  students  that  there  is  a  career 
there  where  they  can  better  themselves 
and  come  home  later  on  and  make 
their  communities  a  better  place  to 
live.  That  Is  why  we  need  this  enroll- 
ment list,  so  we  can  reach  out  and  get 
those  young  people.  Otherwise,  nobody 


tells    them.    The    guidance    counselors 
will  not  tell  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  sum  up  by 
saying  that  back  on  June  28.  this  House 
rejected  this  same  amendment  to  re- 
store 80  percent  of  the  recommended 
funds,  tightening  the  belt  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  but  keeping  it 
going.  We  lost  by  one  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  that  time,  when 
this  amendment  lost  by  one  vote,  there 
has  been  a  near  revolution  in  Russia. 
Members  do  not  realize  how  close  that 
attempted  coup  came  to  putting  hard- 
line Communists  back  In  power,  with 
their  fingers  on  the  triggers  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just 
had  some  tragic  losses  in  Somalia.  And 
now  there  is  even  talk  of  putting  25.000 
troops  into  a  place  called  Bosnia,  into 
an  internal  dispute  that  Hitler  could 
not  solve  with  42  divisions  and  200.000 
men.  We  need  to  be  prepared.  That  is 
all  this  amendment  does. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  please  vote  "yes"  on  this 
motion  to  recede  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. We  will  then  send  this  legislation 
directly  to  the  President.  He  will  sign 
it.  and  we  will  be  on  our  way  home, 
eating  turkey  on  Thanksgiving  at 
home  instead  of  being  here  on  this 
floor  arguing.  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  can  see  from 
the  debate  that  has  taken  place  on  this 
floor  this  afternoon  why  we  brought 
this  matter  back  in  true  dissigreement 
from  the  Senate.  There  obviously  Is  a 
very  genuine,  philosophical  difference 
on  this  Issue  on  both  sides.  I  think  it  is 
an  important  debate.  I  also  think  It  is 
Important  for  us  to  realize  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
committee  that  has  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram, has  a  responsibility  to  report  to 
the  House  when  we  have  a  situation  of 
this  sort. 

We  made  inquiry  into  this  program. 
We  did  not  just  suddenly  say.  "Take 
$25  million  out  of  a  program."  just 
picking  it  out  of  the  air.  We  held  hear- 
ings on  this  matter.  We  talked  with  Se- 
lective Service.  We  had  input  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  So  this  matter 
was  fairly  gone  Into  in  order  to  try  and 
bring  to  the  House  what  we  felt  would 
be  a  responsible  recommendation. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  Is  the  fact  that  the  period  of  a 
year  to  reconstitute  Selective  Service 
has  been  mentioned  several  times  here 
today.  In  the  testimony  that  came  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  we  were  told 
that  it  would  take  6  months  to  recon- 
stitute Selective  Service. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here 
today,  however,  is  not  any  lack  of  pa- 
triotism on  the  part  of  American 
youth.  There  has  never  been  a  lack  of 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  any  of  Ameri- 
ca's   youth.    They    have    responded    to 
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every  war.  every  national  emergency 
this  country  has  ever  had.  In  fact,  part 
of  the  problem  is  that  we  get  too  many. 
We  cannot  even  utilize  all  of  them.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  patriotism,  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  we  continue  to  put 
$25  million  a  year  into  an  archaic  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  used  this 
system  now  in  20  years.  We  did  not  use 
it  for  Grenada,  we  did  not  use  it  for 
Desert  Storm— we  have  not  needed  it 
for  any  of  the  skirmishes  we  have  been 
involved  in  around  the  world.  This  is 
$25  million  a  year  that  we  are  putting 
into  an  archaic  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Selective  Service 
had  said  to  us  that  they  could  deliver 
100.000  inductees  28  days  after  mobiliza- 
tion. When  we  asked  some  questions, 
the  Department  of  Defense  stated,  and 
I  am  going  to  quote  from  the  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee,  that 
they  did  not  intend  "*  *  *  to  utilize 
draftees  unless  it  becomes  necessary  to 
reconstitute  our  forces  to  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  deal  with  a  global  war.  Under 
these  circumstances,  new  or  expanded 
training  bases  would  be  constituted 
prior  to  mobilization." 

In  other  words,  DOD  does  not  have 
the  facilities  to  train  and  house  the 
draftees  once  they  are  inducted. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  points  is  that  I  was  a  volunteer 
myself.  I  was  not  inducted  under  the 
Selective  Service.  I  also  know  that  dur- 
ing Vietnam  we  had  many  volunteers.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  those  volun- 
teers that  are  patriotic,  that  serve 
their  country,  also  be  supported  by 
those  that  do  not  want  to  volunteer. 
Selective  service  provides  that  those 
Americans  that  choose  to  avoid  the 
draft  are  also  held  responsible  and  sup- 
port their  country. 

Mr.  STOKES.  In  that  vein.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reclaiming  my  time,  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think,  is  forgetting  about  a 
very  real  problem  we  have  with  inner- 
city  youth.  We  have  the  same  problem 
that  relates  to  the  census,  the  reaison 
there  is  an  undercount,  because  many 
of  them  do  not  want  to  be  on  registra- 
tion, and  they  are  not  told  to  register 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

D  1730 

In  this  case  they  are  penalized  if  they 
do  not  register.  But  in  the  same  cat- 
egory you  have  many  young  men  who 
go  into  the  service  simply  because  they 
cannot  even  find  a  job  out  here  in  our 
society.  So  they  go  in  there  to  be  able 
to  get  a  job.  to  get  a  chance  to  go  to 
college  and  get  an  education,  and 
things  of  this  sort. 

So  the  basic  problem  is  not  the  one 
the  gentleman  mentions.  The  basic 
problem  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  want 
to  penalize  young  men  for  not  register- 
ing for  an  arcane  system. 
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Mr.  CUNNINGHAM, 
tleman. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  would  just  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  closing.  I  hope  that  the 
House  today  will  realize  that  once  be- 
fore we  did  take  the  money  out  of  Se- 
lective Service.  When  we  went  to  the 
Senate  we  maintained  the  House  posi- 
tion, and  that  is  why  we  brought  it 
back,  that  all  this  money  should  be 
taken  out  of  Selective  Service.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the  Solo- 
mon-Montgomery motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Without  objection,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  will  the  House  recede  from 
its  disagreement  with  the  Senate  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  129  and  concur 
therein? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and    there   were— yeas   236,    nays 
194,  not  voting  3,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  5151 
YEAS— 236 


Abercromble 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Armey 

Bschus(AL) 

Baesler 

Baker  (CA> 

Baker (LAI 

Ballenger 

Barca 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakia 

Bishop 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  iFLl 

Bryant 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Canady 

Castle 

Clement 

Clinger 

Clybum 

Coble 

Collins  (CA) 


Combest 

Condi  t 

Cooper 

Coatello 

Cramer 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

Darden 

Deal 

DIaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Domao 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

English  (OK) 

Everett 

Ewing 

Pawell 

Fields  (LA) 

Fields  (TX) 

Pingerhut 

FIsb 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Oekas 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Glllmor 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Coodlatte 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goas 

Grams 

Grandy 


Greenwood 

Gundefson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hayes 

Heney 

Merger 

Hllllard 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Holden 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglls 

Inbofe 

Johnson  (CA) 

Johnson.  E  B 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kllnk 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Lazto 

Levy 

Lewis  I FL) 

LIghtloot 

LInder 

LIplnskI 

Livingston 


Lloyd 

Machtley 

ManzuUo 

MazzoU 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHale 

McHugh 

Mclnnls 

McKeon 

McMillan 

McNulty 

Meek 

Menendei 

Meyers 

Mica 

MIcbel 

Mollnarl 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Orton 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pal  lone 

Parker 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 


Ackerman 
Allard 

Andrews  (ME) 
Applegate 
Archer 
Bacchus (FL) 
Barrett  (NE) 
Barrett  (WI) 
Becerra 
Bellenson 
Berman 
Blackwell 
Bonlor 
BorskI 
Boucher 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (OH) 
Byrne 
Camp 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Coleman 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Conyers 
Coppersmith 
Cox 
Coyne 
Crane 
Danner 
de  la  Garza 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutscb 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Durfaln 
Edwards  (CA  I 
English  lAZi 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fan- 
Fazio 
Fllner 
Flake 
Fogllelta 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 


Peterson  (FL) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Porter 

Portman 

Poshard 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Sangmelster 

Sarpalius 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schirr 

Shaw 

Shepherd 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (MI) 

NAYS— 194 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Cilchrest 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hastings 

Hefner 

Hinchey 

Hobaon 

Hoke 

Horn 

Hufflngton 

Inslee 

Is  took 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CTi 

Johnston 

KanjorskI 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

KopetskI 

Kreldler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

LaRocco 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolles- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsul 
McDermott 


Smith  (NJi 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Talent 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thompson 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Valentine 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 


McKinney 

Meehan 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (FL) 

MIneta 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Murphy 

Nadler 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pomeroy 

Price  I  NO 

Range  1 

Reynolds 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Santorum 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

:>huster 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Swift 


Synar 

Upton 

Wixman 

Thomton 

Velazquez 

Wheat 

Torres 

Vento 

Williams 

Torricelli 

VIsclosky 

Woolsey 

Towns 

Walker 

Wyden 

Traficant 

Washington 

Wynn 

Tucker 

Waters 

Yates 

Unsoeld 

Watt 

Zimmer 

Engel 


NOT  VOTING— 3 

Johnson  (SO)  Tauzln 


D  1751 

Ms.  SCHENK,  Mrs.  MALONEY.  and 
Messrs.  LEHMAN.  TORRES,  LEWIS  of 
California,  BONIOR,  and  PAYNE  of 
New  Jersey  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BARLOW  and  Mr.  SPRATT 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement with  the  Senate  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  129  and  concurred 
therein. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  KXPLANATION 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  I  missed  rollcall  vote  512  due 
to  my  piarticipation  in  meetings  on  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  For  the  record,  had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted: 

Rollcall  512.  -no." 

WITHDRAWAL    OF    NAME    OF    MEM- 
BER AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H  R.  2380 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
2380. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  CONSIDERATION  OF 
AMENDMENTS  REPORTED  FROM 
CONFERENCE  IN  DISAGREEMENT 
ON  H.R.  2620.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 

ACT.  1994 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-301)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  279)  relating  to  the  consideration 
of  amendments  reported  from  con- 
ference in  disagreement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  2520)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1994,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  2401,  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1994 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2401) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1994  for  military  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  for  military 
construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  for  such  fis- 
cal year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Kennelly).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SPENCE 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Madam  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  instruct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SPENCE  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  bill  H.R.  2401 
be  instructed  to  Insist  upon  the  provisions 
contained  in  section  1051  of  the  House  bill 
(relating  to  involvement  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  Somalia). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spence]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellums]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  SPENCE]. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might 
consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago. 
during  consideration  of  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  we  adopted  the  Gep- 
hardt-Gilman  amendment  which  pro- 
vided for.  among  other  things,  that  we 
would  have  a  vote  on  continuing  our 
operations  in  Somalia  before  November 
15. 

Since  we  completed  work  on  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  the  situation 
in  Somalia  has  changed.  Since  that 
time,  the  administration,  pursuant  to 
our  request,  has  issued  a  report  on  our 
involvement  in  that  country,  and  the 
bottom  line  is  this:  We  went  to  Soma- 
lia for  humanitarian  reaspns  and  hu- 
manitarian purposes;  we  have  success- 
fully completed  that  mission,  and  we 
started  withdrawing  our  troops  from 
Somalia. 

After  that  time,  the  United  Nations 
passed  a  resolution  changing  our  mis- 
sion from  that  of  a  humanitarian  effort 
to  that  of  using  military  force  against 
one  of  the  political  factions  in  Soma- 
lia. Our  country  supported  that  resolu- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  We  bought 
into  this  new  mission. 


Our  U.S.  military  was  used  to  enforce 
the  hunt  for  General  Aideed.  Our  mili- 
tary thereafter  in  that  pursuit  lost 
lives,  had  people  captured.  We  call 
them  detainees.  We  had  people  wound- 
ed and  we  saw  on  national  television 
the  bodies  of  some  of  our  service  people 
being  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
that  city. 

D  1800 

After  an  outcry  from  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  the  administration  has 
now  changed  the  policy  we  have  been 
pursuing,  and  the  President  has  set  a 
deadline  for  withdrawal  from  Somalia 
of  March  31,  1994.  There  are  added  ques- 
tions which  remain: 

Why  March  31,  1994?  Why  not  1  month 
earlier  or  1  month  after  that?  Why  are 
we  still  there?  Why  is  there  a  time  defi- 
nite with  such  importance  attached  to 
it?  Why  not  leave  Somalia  as  soon  as 
possible? 

In  any  event,  the  only  occasion  this 
body  will  have  to  express  ourselves  in 
this  matter  is  right  now.  The  other 
body  has  had  ample  time  to  fully  de- 
bate the  new  developments;  we  have 
not;  and  so  this  is  the  reason  for  my 
motion  to  instruct,  to  give  this  body 
time  to  debate  these  new  events. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 

GiLMAN]. 

(Mr.  GILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  motion  to  instruct 
House  conferees  to  the  conference  on 
H.R.  2401,  the  fiscal  year  1994  Defense 
authorization  bill,  to  insist  on  the  Gil- 
man-Gephardt  amendment. 

This  amendments  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  Congress  by  October 
15  on  the  administration's  policy  in  So- 
malia, and  to  seek,  and  receive,  by  No- 
vember 15,  congressional  authorization 
for  continued  deployment  of  United 
States  military  forces  in  Somalia. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
President  has  already  complied  with 
the  language  calling  for  a  report.  How- 
ever, the  President  has  not  requested 
authorization  for  continued  operations 
in  Somalia  as  contemplated  by  the  Gil- 
man-Gephardt  amendment.  Nor  has  the 
Congress,  in  particular  the  House,  de- 
bated such  basic  issues  as  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  termination  of  the  So- 
malia operation  in  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's report. 

The  President  has  said  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  for  us  to  cut  and  run  in 
Somalia  right  now.  Instead,  the  Presi- 
dent promises  that  we  will  cut  and  run 
on  March  31,  1994,  even  if  the  political 
situation  in  Somalia  has  not  improved 
by  then. 

As  the  New  York  Times  observed 
about  this  policy  in  its  editorial  of  Oc- 
tober 8  entitled  "Somalia:  Time  to  Get 
Out." — and  I  quote — "The  Administra- 
tion  could   easily    And   itself  spilling 
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considerably  more  blood,  both  Amer- 
ican and  Somali,  for  the  next  six 
months  without  accomplishing  much 
in  a  cause  unrelated  to  any  direct 
American  interest." 

Many  of  us  agree  with  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  that  the  United  States 
has  done  its  job  of  providing  humani- 
tarian relief  in  Somalia,  and  that  our 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  sooner 
than  March  31.  Accordingly.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation— H.R.  3292-along 
with  the  ranking  member  of  our  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spence].  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  our  troops  are 
out  by  January  31. 

Madam  Speaker,  after  reading  the 
Presidents  Report  on  Somalia  that 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  last 
week.  I  am  more  concerned  than  ever 
that  this  administration  is  digging  us 
even  deeper  into  the  sand  trap  that  So- 
malia has  become  Rather  than  clarify- 
ing its  policy  there,  the  report  spells 
out  confusing  and  often  conflicting  ob- 
jectives. 

In  particular.  I  am  dismayed  that 
after  stating  our  Nation's  intention  to 
be  out  by  next  March  31.  the  President 
goes  on  to  report  that  he  is  now  send- 
ing a  total  of  3.000  additional  ground 
troops  to  Somalia 

That  is  some  1.300  troops  above  the 
1.700  he  announced  last  week— and  sep- 
arate from  the  3.600  troops  that  will  be 
part  of  the  offshore  rapid  deployment 
unit.  ^     , 

All  together,  when  this  new  deploy- 
ment is  completed,  we  will  have  more 
than  doubled  the  number  of  American 
troops  committed  to  the  U.N.  mission 
in  Somalia— from  less  than  5.000  to 
more  than  11.000. 

All  of  us  applaud  the  cease-fire  that 
seems  to  be  In  place  there  now— and 
the  shift  in  focus  from  going  after  the 
warlord  Mohammed  Aideed  to  seeking 
a  political  solution.  But  there  are  no 
guarantees  that  this  will  continue.  We 
may  well  be  in  the  eye  of  a  hurricane 
that  could  engulf  us  at  any  time 
through  a  poorly  planned  activity  or  a 
misjudgment  of  intent. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  issue  of  termi- 
nating our  military  involvement  in  So- 
malia is  too  important  a  matter  to  be 
addressed  through  an  amendment  to 
another  piece  of  legislation— with  all  of 
the  time  and  other  limits  that  ap- 
proach entails. 

This  issue  is  so  important  that  the 
Congress— in  particular  this  body— 
qiust  address  it  on  its  own  terms  by  de- 
bating and  discussing  a  free  standing 
measure. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  require  the  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  troops  by  January  31. 

This  date  gives  the  administration 
and  the  Pentagon  enough  time  to  plan 
for  an  orderly  withdrawal  of  our 
forces— and  at  the  same  time,  Congress 
will  be  in  session  and  able  to  address 
any  circumstances  that  might  call  for 
a  reexamination  of  that  date. 


Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  and  I  hope  that 
hearings  will  be  speedily  scheduled  on 
this  so  that  the  House  can  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  people 
on  this  very  important  matter  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr  DELLUMS  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Madam  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  from  a  parliamentary  perspec- 
tive what  is  before  us  at  this  time  is  a 
motion  to  instruct  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  maintain  the 
House  position  on  Somalia.  I  can  sub- 
mit to  my  colleagues  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  the  House  will  maintain 
the  House  position  on  policy  toward 
Somalia  for  a  very  practical  reason: 

The  House  passed  the  Gephardt-Gil- 
man  amendment  that  is  the  exact  same 
language  contained  in  the  counterpart 
legislation  in  the  other  body.  So.  as  a 
practical  matter.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
motion  to  instruct  is  simply  an  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  debate  Somalia,  and  I  think  that 
that  is  wholly  appropriate.  They  are 
not  asking  us  to  maintain  the  House 
position  because  they  know  that  the 
House  position  will  be  maintained.  But 
I  think  that  my  colleagues  do  a  service 
to  this  body  anytime  we  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility to  engage  in  an  important 
debate  on  a  matter  of  this  significance 
that  is  timely,  important  and  relevant 
to  the  American  people,  to  the  Somali 
people,  to  the  United  Nations,  indeed 
to  the  world. 

Having  made  those  comments. 
Madam  Speaker,  let  me  now  make  a 
few  remarks  regarding  the  debate  on 
Somalia. 

Madam  Speaker.  Members  of  the 
House,  the  decisions,  the  changes  in 
the  world,  that  bring  us  to  this  mo- 
ment have  been  breathtaking  both  in 
their  speed  and  in  their  impact.  Just  a 
short  time  ago  none  of  us  believed  that 
the  Berlin  Wall  would  come  tumbling 
down,  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  would 
evaporate  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  dissipate.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  these  are  the  realities.  The 
cold  war  is  now  over. 

For  the  past  40-plus  years  many  be- 
came experts  in  the  politics  of  the  cold 
war  But  I  would  submit.  Madam 
Speaker,  that  there  are  no  experts  in 
this  post-cold  war  environment. 
Ph.D's.  brilliant  scholars,  learned  and 
distinguished  colleagues  notwithstand- 
ing, there  are  no  experts  In  the  post- 
cold  war. 

I  would  submit.  Madam  Speaker, 
that  each  step  that  we  take  away  from 
the  Berlin  Wall,  each  step  that  we  take 
away  from  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  is  a 
step  into  uncharted  waters. 
a  1810 
It  is  a  step  into  the  unknown,  a  step 
into  the  future,  a  step  Into  transition. 


It  is  a  step  fraught  with  risk,  potential 
dangers,  the  ability  to  make  mistakes, 
but  also  great  opportunities  for  us  in 
this  country  and  for  people  around  the 
world.  Great  possibilities. 

In  this  post-cold  war  environment,  as 
we  evolve  what  America's  role  In  this 
new  world  order  is  to  be.  as  we  evolve 
what  the  new  role  of  the  United  States 
shall  be.  we  will  embrace  a  whole  new 
lexicon  that  did  not  exist  in  our  minds 
just  a  short  period  ago. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  are  now  talking 
about  peacekeeping.  peacekeeping- 
plus,  peacemaking,  and  peace  enforce- 
ment. These  were  terms  not  in  our  lexi- 
con in  the  context  of  the  cold  war. 

So  we  are  now  groping.  America  is 
groping.  The  world  is  groping  toward  a 
new  reality.  How  do  we  engage  the 
world  in  a  post-cold  war  environment? 
Madam  Speaker,  we  are  going  to 
make  mlsUkes.  We  are  going  to  experi- 
ence difficulties.  We  are  going  to  see 
weaknesses. 

But  the  mistakes  we  make  need  to  be 
corrected,  the  difficulties  we  experi- 
ence need  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
weaknesses  that  we  see  need  to  be 
strengthened;  not  simply  used  as  plat- 
forms for  shallow  criticism,  but  prob- 
lems out  there  that  must  be  solved. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  might  be  wrong, 
but  I  believe  that  the  Somallas  of  the 
world,  the  Bosnlas  of  the  world,  the 
Haltis  of  the  world,  are  the  new  reali- 
ties. We  are  no  longer  in  a  bipolar  us- 
versus-them  world  where  we  could 
study  the  politics  of  war.  We  are  now 
about  the  business  of  learning  the  dif- 
ficult and  arduous  task  of  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  wage  the  peace.  It  Is 
very  difficult  in  a  nation  that  has  stud- 
ied war  for  well  over  four  decades. 

So  we  look  at  Somalia.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Somali  people  were  falling 
dead.  Madam  Speaker.  Many  of  us  saw 
this  as  an  Incredible  thing  that  was 
happening  when  thousands  of  people, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  were  falling 
dead  for  the  simple  reality  that  they 
lacked  food.  But.  more  often  than  not. 
they  did  not  lack  food  because  It  was 
not  available,  but  the  situation  was 
hostile,  the  environment  was  hostile. 

The  United  States  decided  to  play  a 
role  In  the  context  of  Somalia.  We  took 
the  moral  high  ground.  We  said  that  In 
the  new  world,  thousands  of  people 
should  not  fall  over  dead  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 
And,  as  a  great  Nation,  we  decided  to 
do  something.  We  took  the  moral  high 
ground.  For  the  most  part,  we  were 
successful  beyond  our  wildest  imagina- 
tions throughout  most  of  Somalia. 

But  then  we  got  caught  up  In 
Mogadishu.  I  would  submit.  Madam 
Speaker,  that  at  the  point  where  our 
mission  shifted  from  a  humanitarian 
mission,  shifted  from  focusing  on  a  po- 
litical track  and  began  to  engage  in 
military    missions,    is    at    the    point 
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where  our  moral  high  ground  wa.s  erod- 
ed, a  point  where  our  policy  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  and  political  endeav- 
or was  seriously  compromised 

Madam  Speaker.  I  believe  we  made  a 
mistake,  that  we  never  should  have 
been  pursuing  a  military  operation  In 
Somalia.  We  never  went  to  Somalia  to 
wage  war. 

It  staggers  the  imagination  to  con- 
sider that  the  same  hands  that  just  a 
few  months  ago  handed  out  food  to 
dying  people  could  end  up  being  the 
hands  dispensing  death.  We  did  not  go 
to  Somalia  to  kill;  we  went  to  Somalia 
to  help  and  assist. 

So  we  got  caught  up  in  mistakes.  But 
I  am  pleased.  Madam  Speaker,  that 
this  President  saw  the  need  to  identify 
the  mistake. 

We  are  a  great  Nation,  and  greatness 
Is  not  simply  one's  capacity  to  destroy 
and  be  the  bully  on  the  block,  as  we 
have  been  referred  to  now  that  we  have 
won  the  cold  war.  Greatness  In  a  nation 
Is  the  ability  to  recognize  a  mistake 
has  been  made,  to  rectify  the  mistake, 
and  to  make  mid-course  change. 

If  this  country  saw  that  we  made  a 
mistake  In  pursuing  military  options 
in  Somalia  and  perverted  and  distorted 
what  we  were  doing  there,  it  took 
greatness  to  then  say  this  was  a  mis- 
take, let  us  turn  It  around. 

How  many  times  have  we  slipped 
down  the  slippery  slope  toward  vio- 
lence and  retaliation  and  more  retalia- 
tion and  more  violence,  and.  suddenly, 
there  we  are.  with  10.000,  20.000.  .50,000, 
100.000  troops,  a  full-blown  war,  deaih. 
and  destruction? 

I  was  excited  about  the  fact  that  this 
President  was  willing  to  say  this  was  a 
mistake.  We  cannot  continue  to  go 
down  this  road  of  retaliation  and  vio- 
lence and  war,  and  must  turn  It 
around. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  President  has 
done  that.  The  President,  as  requested 
by  the  Congress,  has  submitted  his 
mission  report  on  Somalia,  and.  as  un- 
derstood by  those  of  us  who  are  com- 
mitted to  saving  lives  in  Somalia,  the 
President  has  reaffirmed  the  humani- 
tarian role  of  our  soldiers  there  and 
has  stated  categorically  that  the  prob- 
lems of  Somalia  and  our  response  to 
these  problems  will  be  political  and  not 
military. 

The  impact  of  this  simple  shift  in 
U.S.  policy  was  both  swift  and  dra- 
matic. Attacks  on  peacekeepers  ceased. 
General  Aideed  Issued  a  unilateral 
ceasefire.  The  release  of  CWO  Michael 
Durant  became  imminent,  and  is  now  a 
reality. 

The  United  States  of  America  has 
successfully  navigated  an  Important 
turn  In  this,  our  first  real  post-cold 
war  challenge.  We  must  resist  again 
being  sidetracked  by  the  doomsdayers, 
the  naysayers,  and  those  committed  to 
snatching  failure  from  the  jaws  of  vic- 
tory. We  have  regained  the  moral  and 
practical  high  ground  in  Somalia,  and 


indeed  we  must  keep  it.  Madam  Speak- 
er, because  for  so  many  decades  flexing 
of  our  military  muscle  was  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  relationship  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Some  of  us  now  are 
having  great  difficulty  accepting  the 
legitimacy  of  negotiation  and  rec- 
onciliation as  guiding  principles  in  re- 
lations between  nations  and  peoples. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  a  new  day,  a 
new  opportunity,  a  new  set  of  chal- 
lenges. Diplomacy  has  worked,  is  work- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  work  in  So- 
malia, If  only  we  stay  the  course  and 
complete  the  positive  and  welcome 
task  originally  begun  as  Operation  Re- 
store Hope. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  must  not  with- 
draw prior  to  the  President's  March  31 
deadline.  We  must  not  revert  to  the 
militaristic  posture  that  cost  so  many 
lives  on  all  sides  and  so  sidetracked  our 
basic  mission.  We  must  build  on  the 
dramatic  progress  that  our  renewed 
emphasis  on  diplomacy  has  brought. 

Madam  Speaker,  my  final  comment 
is  that  I  said  earlier  we  now  are  thrust 
Into  a  position  where  we  must  now 
learn  how  to  wage  peace,  and  I  accept 
the  responsibility  of  governance  here. 
We  are  the  only  superpower  on  the 
planet. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  won  the  cold 
war.  It  is  over.  We  do  not  have  to  prove 
our  prowess  on  a  street  in  Mogadishu 
or  in  a  seaport  town  in  Haiti.  We  are, 
without  challenge,  the  most  powerful 
military  force  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 
We  could  make  holes  in  the  ground 
where  these  two  nations  exist. 

That  Is  not  the  question.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Should  we  be  about  that? 
Madam  Speaker,  I  am  saying  in  a  post- 
cold  war  world,  we  should  not  be  about 
that.  We,  as  the  only  superpower  on  the 
face  of  this  Earth,  must  show  restraint. 
Because  when  you  are  the  toughest 
person  on  the  block,  you  have  to  show 
restraint. 

Strength  brings  responsibility,  and 
we  must  show  restraint.  But  beyond 
that,  we  must  show  the  world  that 
there  are  alternative  ways  of  solving 
International  disputes  and  problems  in 
nation  states.  Not  simply  deploying 
troops  and  gunboat  diplomacy  or  en- 
gaging in  military  tactics.  That  is  our 
challenge. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  waited  23 
years  for  this  moment  to  come.  We  are 
now  In  a  post-cold  war  era.  Now  the 
battle  Is  being  waged  on  our  turf.  And 
I  stand  here  saying  that  our  challenge 
today  and  our  challenge  tomorrow  is  to 
learn  how  to  wage  the  peace,  to  figure 
out  what  role  we  are  going  to  use  our 
military  forces  in. 
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There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
only  purpose  for  our  military  forces  is 
to  prepare  to  fight  world  war  IV  and 
that  we  should  withdraw  from  any  re- 
sponsibility, and  any  other  nations  In 
the  world,  except  build  a  mighty  mili- 


tary machine,  withdraw  from  any 
other  Involvement  In  the  planet  and 
prepare  to  wage  world  war  IV.  That  Is 
a  point  of  view.  I  accept  that  as  a  point 
of  view  that  can  legitimately  be  held 
by  people.  I  simply  dissent  from  it. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  an  alternate 
view.  The  alternative  view  is.  since  we 
have  won  the  cold  war.  is  to  learn  how 
to  win  peace,  learn  how  to  show  the 
world  by  example  that  we  do  not  need 
more  weapons  and  proliferation  and 
more  capacity  to  destroy,  that  negotia- 
tion, diplomacy,  and  political  solution 
at  the  end  of  the  day  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  can  happen  to  us. 

Our  children.  Madam  Speaker,  de- 
mand it.  Their  parents  want  it.  The  fu- 
ture dictates  it. 

Madam  Speaker,  with  those  remarks, 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

The  gentleman  from  California 
makes  a  very  good  point.  I  think  this 
debate  we  are  having  today  evidently 
does  not  come  down  to  partisanship.  It 
seems  that  we  agree  on  the  very  Impor- 
tant point  of  our  Involvement  In  for- 
eign affairs  In  other  countries. 

When  it  is  not  in  our  vital  interest  to 
do  it,  not  In  our  national  interest  to  do 
it  and  they  are  trying  to  solve  these 
questions  for  themselves,  we  should 
not  be  Involved  In  those  militarily. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
HYDE). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Madam  Speaker.  It  Is  al- 
ways fascinating  to  hear  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
He  has  much  to  say  and  well  worth  lis- 
tening to.  I  would  only  say.  in  addition 
to  my  agreeing  with  much  that  he  did 
say,  that  we  did  not  start  the  killing  in 
Somalia,  that  General  Aideed  killed  24 
Pakistanis  who  were  engaged,  possibly, 
on  a  fool's  errand  to  disarm  General 
Aideed. 

I  think  the  notion  was  there  were  too 
many  warlords  over  there  with  too 
many  weapons,  which  resulted  In  the 
maldistribution  of  food.  But  nonethe- 
less. I  agree  with  the  basic  thrust  of 
what  the  gentleman  said,  that  the  mis- 
sion changed,  that  our  national  inter- 
est had  a  moral  component  that  was 
fulfilled  in  feeding  starving  people.  But 
then,  when  we  moved  the  mission  Into 
natlon-bulldlng,  trying  to  Impose  a  de- 
mocracy or  some  form  of  viable  gov- 
ernment on  a  country  that  had  not  had 
one  for  many.  many,  many  genera- 
tions, we  lost  that  humanitarian  sense 
of  mission  and  the  mission  was  dis- 
torted Into  nation  building. 

We  need  a  full  debate  here  on  the 
rapid  changes  that  are  going  on  in  for- 
eign policy  in  this  country  and  under 
this  administration.  In  the  last  several 
weeks.  18  Americans  have  died  In  So- 
malia. And  yet.  our  continued  presence 
there  is  without  a  coherent  policy  to 
justify  it. 

In  remarks  about  Somalia  2  weeks 
ago.   President  Clinton  said,    "Let  us 
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finish  the  work  we  set  out  to  do.  Let  us 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  when 
Americans  take  on  a  challenge,  they  do 
the  job  right.  "  But  5  months  before,  on 
May  5.  President  Clinton  welcomed 
home  the  men  and  women  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  humanitarian  mission 
started  by  President  Bush  in  Decem- 
ber That  day  on  the  White  House  lawn 
the  President  said: 

Welcome  home,  and  thank  you  for  a  Job 
very  well  done.  You  have  proved  again  that 
our  Involvement  In  multilateral  efforts  need 
not  be  open-ended  nor  Ill-defined,  that  we 
can  go  abroad  and  accomplish  some  distinct 
objectives  and  then  come  home  again,  when 
the  mission  is  accomplished. 

Well,  we  did  and  he  did  not.  We  ac- 
complished the  Bush  mission,  as  the 
President  acknowledged,  but  we  did 
not  bring  our  troops  home.  Instead. 
President  Clinton  reduced  our  troop 
levels  there  and  turned  over  command 
to  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  a  new 
mission  of  nation  building  and  political 
reconciliation. 

The  failure  of  this  mission  is  now  ob- 
vious. We  need  an  exit  strategy.  Our 
purpose  for  remaining  there  is  hope- 
lessly confused. 

The  administration  says  we  are  no 
longer  pursuing  Aideed  but.  instead, 
are  trying  to  marginalize  him.  But 
then  our  Army  Rangers  are  ordered  to 
raid  a  hotel  where  it  is  hoped  to  cap- 
ture him  or  senior  advisers,  and  the  re- 
sult is  18  dead  Americans.  75  wounded. 
3  missing,  and  1  released  captive  of  a 
force  of  about  100.  Again,  to  what  pur- 
pose? 

Following  the  mauling  of  our  Rang- 
ers in  Mogadishu,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Aspin  has  been  mildly  contrite  about 
his  unfortunate  decision  to  deny  tanks 
and  armored  vehicles  to  support  our 
soldiers  in  Somalia.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  has  even  addressed  the  cata- 
strophic decision  to  withdraw  from  the 
region  several  AC-130  aircraft  whose 
absence  inexcusably  left  our  Rangers 
and  other  forces  without  air  support. 

The  administration  obviously  be- 
lieves that  staying  in  Somalia  another 
6  months  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  the 
esoteric  policy  of  assertive  multilater- 
alism. Is  this  what  propels  the  adminis- 
tration to  send  young  men  and  women 
on  ill-conceived  missions  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  protecting  vital 
American  interests?  Is  this  what  drives 
the  President  to  send  a  shipload  of  sol- 
diers, some  of  whom  have  sidearms.  to 
Haiti  with  the  understanding  that  they 
will  be  protected  by  the  Haitian  mili- 
tary, the  very  people  most  likely  to 
harm  them? 

Is  this  what  recently  inspired  admin- 
istration support  for  expansive  United 
Nation  missions  to  Rwanda,  Georgia, 
Liberia,  all  internal  conflicts  that  do 
not  threaten  vital  United  States  inter- 
.ests  and  do  not  threaten  international 
peace  and  security? 

The  U.S.  forces  should  not  be  squan- 
dered in  this  administration's  experi- 


ments to  cast  the  United  Nation  as 
miracle  worker.  We  cannot  expect 
every  warload  and  terrorist  thug  to  get 
religion  at  the  sight  of  a  blue  beret. 

We  need  to  withdraw  our  men  and 
women  from  Somalia  long  before 
March  31  This  is  not  cutting  and  run- 
ning. It  is  about  competence  and  mak- 
ing the  tough  decisions. 

We  need  hearings.  We  need  debate  on 
just  where  our  foreign  policy  is  heading 
and  leave  the  nation  building  in  Soma- 
lia to  those  countries  with  cultural,  po- 
litical, historical,  and  geographic  ties 
to  the  region. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCURDY]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is 
a  shame  that  we  are  having  this  debate 
today.  We  should  have  had  it  a  month 
ago.  At  that  time,  actually,  when  we 
had  a  previous  vote,  this  Congress 
overwhelmingly  supported  the  Bush 
Initiative  moving  into  Somalia.  And  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  say 
today  that  the  policy  in  Somalia  has 
been  a  failure. 

We  overlook  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  country  of  Somalia  we  see  the 
many  good  works  of  United  States  in- 
volvement there.  The  country  is  on  its 
way  to  being  self-sufficient  and  being 
able  to  feed  itself.  The  feeding  stations 
have  been  closed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  clear  that  those  Ameri- 
cans who  were  tragically  killed  in  So- 
malia have  not  died  in  vain.  I  think  it 
would  be  irresponsible  for  anyone  to 
say  that  that  was  the  case. 

It  is  also  clear  that  in  this  day  and 
age  of  the  post  cold  war  that  there  may 
not  be  anything  described  as  a  purely 
humanitarian  mission.  In  Somalia, 
food  was  used  as  a  weapon,  chaos  was  a 
tool  of  some  of  the  clan  members,  and 
we  did  not  fully  understand  the  will- 
ingness of  some  to  use  violence  to 
achieve  their  end.  And  I  think  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  West  and  the  industri- 
alized world  did  not  have  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  dangers  that  awaited 
them  in  that  country. 
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Madam  Speaker,  the  United  Nations 
is  not  properly  organized  today  for  the 
task  of  nation-building.  They  are  just 
now  learning  how  to  do  that.  I  believe 
there  have  been  some  tragic  mistakes. 
What  I  am  concerned  about,  however, 
is  the  standing  of  the  United  States  by 
a  hasty  retreat  from  Somalia.  I  believe 
that  arbitrary  deadlines  by  this  Con- 
gress could  work  against  our  best  in- 
terest in  the  long  term. 

I  say  that  not  as  one  who  is  up  here 
defending  this  administration.  I  have 
been  in  this  Congress  13  years.  I  have 
served  under  three  Presidents,  two  Re- 
publicans and  one  Democrat.  I  made 
the  same  comments  when  Ronald 
Reagan  was  President,  that  Congress 
should   not   be    tying   the   administra- 
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tions  hands.  I  made  the  same  argument 
when  George  Bush  was  President,  and 
supported  the  use  of  force  in  the  gulf 
war.  I  will  make  the  same  argument 
here  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator  Dole  in 
December  of  1990,  in  a  speech  regarding 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
said  that  "there  are  those  in  Congress 
who  want  to  tie  the  President's  hands 
behind  his  back."  Someone  asked  him 
the  other  day  about  that  statement.  He 
said.  "That  was  then  and  this  is  now." 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case.  I 
would  appeal  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  work  together  to 
develop  policies  that  make  sense,  that 
use  common  sense  as  a  guide.  My 
chairman  talks  about  the  need  to  wage 
peace.  How  do  we  wage  peace  in  this 
new  day  and  age?  There  are  some  who 
describe  it  as  the  new  world  order. 
George  Bush  actually  helped  coin  the 
term.  I  would  disagree  somewhat.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  lot  of  new  order. 
I  believe  there  is  a  lot  of  disorder.  The 
world  is  not  that  peaceful.  Just  ask  the 
Moslems  in  Bosnia  or  the  Serbs  or  the 
Croats,  the  Georgians,  the  Abkhazians, 
the  Azeris  or  the  Armenians.  We  can  go 
around  the  world  and  see  those  who  be- 
lieve that  "just  negotiation"  is  not 
going  to  resolve  their  conflicts. 

We  have.  Madam  Speaker,  interests 
both  national  and  international  to  see 
that  those  conflicts  are  resolved,  and 
at  times  there  will  be  a  call  for  the  use 
of  force.  The  question  is.  how  do  we  de- 
velop a  foreign  policy  that  makes 
sense? 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  it  may  be 
premature  to  expect  a  fully  articulated 
foreign  policy  to  replace  the  foreign 
policy  that  guided  this  country  for 
over  50  years,  one  of  containment. 

If  the  Members  read  the  "X  article" 
by  George  Kennan  years  ago,  it  took 
time  to  develop  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment. I  believe  we  are  going  to  go 
through  a  similar  process.  There  are, 
however,  some  principles  that  we 
should  keep  in  mind.  National  interest 
is  one  of  those.  National  interest 
should  guide  much  of  our  actions,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  resorting  to  the  use  of 
force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should,  and  we  have 
learned  through  the  decade  of  the  1980's 
and  now  through  the  1990's  that  it  is 
better  to  work  in  coalitions,  to  work 
with  our  allies  wherever  possible. 
Multilateralism,  however,  is  not  the 
goal  of  a  foreign  policy.  It  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  tool. 
Working  in  coalitions  is  desirable 
whenever  possible,  but  it  is  not  the  ob- 
jective. 

Those  of  us  who  consider  ourselves 
internationalists  cannot  even  argue 
that  avoidance  of  isolationism  is  a  for- 
eign policy,  either.  We  need  to  look  at 
those  areas  that  are  in  our  national  in- 
terest, and  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
threats  to  our  security  and  threats  to 
the  stability  of  the  world  that  are  im- 
portant. 
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Madam  Speaker,  it  appears  lo  me 
that  the  most  important  foreign  policy 
issue  facing  the  United  States  today  is 
that  of  Russia,  seeing  that  a  stable. 
democratic  society  emerges  from  the 
current  conflict  and  instability  there 
The  other  component  has  to  be  expand- 
ing the  open  global  trading  system, 
which  is  an  economic  component.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  articulating  the  connectedness 
of  international  economics  and  our 
own  national  interest. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
second  tier  problems.  We  have  North 
Korea  that  will  emerge  as  a  potential 
crisis  in  just  a  matter  of  weeks.  The 
Bosnias  and  the  Somalias  will  be  there 
as  well,  but  those  should  not  be  guiding 
the  rest  of  our  foreign  policy  or  captur- 
ing the  entire  interest  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  appeal  that  I 
would  make  today,  is  for  both  sides  to 
avoid  the  partisanship,  the  cheap  shots 
and  second-guessing.  It  is  now  time  for 
the  United  States  to  develop  a  foreign 
policy,  one  based  on  what  is  best  in  our 
own  national  interests,  but  also  that 
recognizes  the  changing,  evolving  na- 
ture of  the  world.  In  our  effort  to 
achieve  a  coherent  foreign  policy,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  old  axiom  that 
in  foreign  policy  partisanship  should 
end  at  the  water's  edge. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Madam  Speaker,  let  us 
cut  through  all  the  rhetoric  and  get  to 
the  real  issue  of  why  we  are  here  today. 
I  think  the  chairman  hit  it.  The  issue 
here  today  is  that  we  need  to  debate 
this  policy,  this  foreign  policy  issue  of 
Somalia,  and  Madam  Speaker,  we  need 
a  vote  on  this  issue.  We  have  spent 
over  $2  billion  in  the  Somalia  oper- 
ation since  we  first  committed  our 
troops  last  year.  We  have  seen  29  young 
Americans  who  have  come  home  in 
body  bags  because  of  our  policy  there. 
and  the  changing  of  the  mission,  which 
has  not  been  fully  supported  by  this 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

The  idea  that  somehow  we  can  gag 
Members  and  not  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  issue,  which  our 
constituents  are  clamoring  for  us  to 
have  a  vote  on,  ig  outrageous.  We  tried 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  defense 
authorization  bill  just  last  month.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
man],  our  ranking  Member,  tried  to 
have  an  up-or-down  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  pull  our  troops  out  of  Somalia 
and  cut  off  the  funds  We  were  denied 
that  opportunity.  Instead,  we  were 
given  a  sham  resolution,  and  26  of  us  on 
this  floor  voted  against  that  sham  res- 
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olution,  because  we  said  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  CYA  effort  to  give  us 
cover  in  case  something  tragic  hap- 
pened. 

That  following  weekend  18  young 
Americans  were  killed  when  their  heli- 
copters were  attacked  in  the  fighting 
in  Mogadishu.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
need  to  debate  this  issue.  The  adminis- 
tration cannot  keep  having  us  run 
away  from  it.  We  have  to  debate  it  up 
front  and  the  American  people  need  to 
see  us  talking  about  what  our  policy 
should  be  and  how  long  we  should  be 
deployed. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  do  not  even 
know  now  whether  or  not  that  sham 
resolution,  which  said  we  should  have  a 
vote  by  November  15,  is  going  to  give 
us  a  vote.  No  one  will  say  that^^on  the 
record,  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
have  a  vote,  so  in  fact  that  resolution 
we  passed  in  September  was  exactly 
what  we  called  it,  it  was  a  sham.  It  was 
just  designed  to  give  us  some  cover. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  had  a  hearing 
today  with  Secretary  Aspin.  The  chair- 
man of  our  committee  asked  for  it  to 
be  an  open  hearing.  The  chairman  said 
he  would  only  come  before  us  in  a 
closed  session,  yet  there  was  not  one 
piece  on  information  in  that  hearing 
that  was  classified.  He  just  did  not 
want  to  answer  the  tough  questions 
that  we  were  asking  him  and  the  par- 
ents of  our  young  kids  are  asking  us. 
These  questions  are  being  asked  all 
across  America. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  two  letters  of  the  parents  of 
young  people  in  my  district  and  in  my 
area,  Michael  Carroll  and  William 
Willoughby,  who  have  questions  they 
have  raised  about  their  children's  in- 
volvement in  Somalia. 
The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
Drexel  Hill,  PA. 

October  5.  1993. 
Dear  President  Clinton:  This  letter  to 
you   is   one   small    voice   that   hopes   to   be 
heard. 

On  Sunday.  October  3,  1993,  at  approxi- 
mately 4  pm  we  received  a  call  from  Staff 
Sgt.  Mackey  from  the  Department  of  Cas- 
ualty In  Alexandria.  VA.  At  that  time,  the 
details  were  given  as  follows: 

".  .  .  Specialist  Michael  K.  Carroll  and  his 
unit  were  on  foot  attempting  to  secure  a  hel- 
icopter crash  site  when  he  and  his  unit  came 
under  heavy  gunfire.  Spc.  Carroll  has  re- 
ceived gunshot  wounds  to  his  shoulder  and  is 
currently  at  the  507th  CFG  in  Mogadishu.  It 
is  not  known  at  this  time  the  severity  of  his 
injuries  .  .  ." 

These  words  echoed  in  our  minds  and 
hearts  for  the  next  longest  30  hours  of  our 
lives. 

During  that  time,  we  received  a  subsequent 
call  from  the  rear  detachment  commander, 
Cpt.  Castel  from  Michael's  base  in  Ft  Drum. 
The  only  additional  Information  we  received 
was  that  Michael  was  in  very  serious  condi- 
tion and  that  the  wound  was  to  his  right 
shoulder.  Additionally,  he  was  awaiting 
evacuation  to  Germany  for  medical  treat- 
ment once  he  was  stabilized. 

As  the  sun  changed  Sunday  night  Into 
Monday  morning,  we  sat  awaiting  additional 


updates.  At  that  point  we  began  our  own  In- 
vestigation in  search  of  updates.  We  were 
able  to  contact  a  military-based  hospital  in 
Germany  and  on  parental  instinct  made  the 
call  to  the  hospital  and  found  that  we  had 
reached  the  correct  facility  and  that  the 
wounded  were  expected  to  arrive  within  the 
hour.  Our  next  telephone  call  was  made  a  few 
hours  later  and  we  were  advised  that  Michael 
had  in  fact  arrived,  but  they  were  unable  to 
give  us  detailed  information  because  they 
could  not  properly  Identify  us  as  next-to-kln. 
We  understood  their  position  and  completed 
the  call  with  respect. 

As  we  began  to  wait  again,  you  can  imag- 
ine our  surprise  and  relief.  Mr.  President 
when  we  received  a  call  from  Michael  person- 
ally! Our  prays  have  been  partially  answered. 
We  are  now  anticipating  his  return  to  the 
states  for  proper  medical  attention  as  well  as 
answers  to  our  questions  regarding  his  prog- 
nosis. 

Experiencing  this  anguish  first  hand  has 
pressed  our  "emotional  buttons"  to  write  to 
you  concerning  our  non-biological  sons  still 
remaining  in  Somalia. 

We  suppoi'ted  the  successful  humanitarian 
relief  effo^  provided  by  maybe  ten  times 
the  American  troop  strength  in  December 
than  by  what  are  currently  in  Mogadishu.  As 
a  proud  father  and  former  serviceman  with 
the  82nd  Airborne,  I  can  say  with  much  pride 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  efforts  and  cour- 
age of  the  American  troops  in  Somalia 
today.  However,  it  is  my  feeling  after  speak- 
ing with  Michael,  and  I  stress  this  is  my  per- 
sonal feeling,  that  the  military  of  the  United 
States  should  do  one  of  two  things  .  .  .  with- 
draw all  American  troops  from  Somalia  or 
supply  adequate  reinforcements  to  complete 
the  mission  so  the  American  troops  and  peo- 
ple can  continue  to  hold  their  heads  high 
with  pride  and  respect. 

We  find  it  disheartening  to  hear  that  when 
U.S.  forces  reach  out  to  aid  other  UN  nations 
in  need  and  require  our  support,  that  we  get 
little,  if  anything,  in  return  from  them. 

As  that  former  serviceman  and  proud  fa- 
ther, I  urge  you  to  either  define  the  mission, 
complete   the  mission   with  adequate   troop 
strength  or  send  our  sons  home. 
Respectfully, 

Michael  and  Stephai«ie  Carroll. 

Cleveland  Track  Material,  Inc., 

Cleveland.  OH.  September  24.  1993. 
Congressman  Martin  Hoke, 
Fairview  Park.  OH. 

Dear  Congressman  Hoke:  This  is  to  in- 
form you  about  the  situation  in  Somalia.  My 
son  John  is  a  platoon  leader  in  the  568th  En- 
gineer Company  (Combat  Support),  in 
Mogadishu  and  has  informed  me  about  his 
unit  involvement.  I  am  disturbed  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  deteriorating  situation  In 
spite  of  claims  to  the  contrary  by  U.S.  Spe- 
cial Envoy  Admiral  Jonathan  Howe. 

My  understanding  of  the  situation  is  from 
two  tours  in  Vietnam  in  Special  Forces  and 
U.S.  combat  units,  and  over  a  year  as  an  in- 
structor on  counterguerrilla  operations  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Infantry  School.  Fort 
Bennlng.  GA.  I  was  a  professional  Army  offi- 
cer until  medical  retirement  in  1971. 

In  Somalia,  there  are  several  key  indica- 
tors of  heightened  risk  and  even  impending 
disaster. 

1.  Popular  support  is  on  the  side  of  Aldid. 
The  Pakistanis  have  particularly  earned  the 
emnity  of  the  populace,  and  the  polyglot 
U.N.  forces  are  regarded  as  foreigners.  The 
average  Somali  has  to  side  with  his  country- 
men if  he  expects  to  be  alive  the  day  after 
the  U.N.  forces  depart. 
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2.  The  K&ngs  have  sanctuaries  that  the 
U.N.  forces  do  not  have  the  power  to  control 
There  are  entire  sections  of  Mogadishu  that 
are  still  under  gang  dominance. 

3,  The  gangs  have  freedom  of  movement  to 
attack  U.N.  forces  at  will  because  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  city  and  help  from  the 
populace.  Additionally,  practically  every 
street  is  an  ambush  site  resulting  from  the 
narrowness  of  most  streets  and  walls  next  to 
the  streets.  Conventional  forces  are  exceed- 
ingly vulnerable  in  these  circumstances  even 
if  they  are  armed.  My  son  and  four  of  his  sol- 
diers luckily  survived  an  ambush  on  June 
5th  that  was  set  up  in  similar  conditions. 
Four  U.S.  soldiers  have  been  wounded  since 
June  5th  and  we  are  very  lucky  that  the  cas- 
ualty numbers  are  not  significantly  greater. 
All  of  the  U.S.  casualties  are  support,  not 
combat  troops,  by  the  way. 

4  The  gangs  are  better  armed.  They  are 
using  rocket  propelled  grenades  (RPG's*  with 
impunity  to  attack  the  U.S.  compounds  and 
even  holed  a  US.  tanker  in  the  harbor  on 
Saturday.  They  are  also  improving  their 
military  skills  such  as  markmanship.  tac- 
tics, and  coordination. 

The  situation  is  rapidly  developing  Into 
urban  guerrilla  warfare  against  U.N.  forces. 
US  forces  in  this  situation  are  increasingly 
vulnerable. 

1.  The  combat  support  and  service  units 
(transportation,  engineers,  medical,  etc.)  are 
thin-skinned  and  not  really  trained  for  this 
type  of  activity.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
troops  are  female,  and  one  trucking  company 
commander  is  female.  The  engineer  company 
is  equipped  with  the  same  machinery  as  your 
average  county  road  maintenance  crew- 
bulldozers,  loaders,  scrapers,  and  the  like- 
only  the  operators  are  US  Army  soldiers 
and  carry  M-16s.  They  have  no  heavy  weap- 
ons—mortars. .50  Cal.  machine  guns,  night 
vision  devices.  TOW  missiles,  and.  of  course, 
no  Combat  Engineer  vehicle  (CEVs)  for  the 
combat  engineer  missions  which  they  now 
perform  exclusively  In  any  engagement  with 
the  gangs,  they  are  outgunned  at  the  onset. 

2.  U.N.  security  Is  unreliable.  One  unit  was 
on  a  large  search  mission  in  support  of  the 
Pakistanis.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Pakistanis 
disappeared— leaving  the  engineers  naked 
without  security.  This  is  not  a  confidence 
builder.  Army  doctrine  and  practice  until 
now  have  proscribed  operations  combining 
multi-lingual  units  below  battalion  level  be- 
cause of  operating  difficulties. 

3.  There  are  Increasing  rocket  and  sniper 
attacks  on  the  compounds.  The  rockets 
(RPG's)  are  very  effective  anti-personnel 
weapons  and  act  like  mortars  in  this  applica- 
tion. Our  units  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
this  type  of  attack.  Car  bomb  and  ground  as- 
saults may  follow. 

4.  The  U.S.  combat  unit  in  the  area  is  a  bri- 
gade from  the  10th  Mountain  Division  which 
Is  the  U.N.  quick  reaction  force.  It  Is  not 
used  to  secure  any  missions  by  the  engineers 
or  transportation  units.  Please  note  that  it 
is  light  infantry  also— no  tanks  or  armored 
personnel  carriers. 

It  is  clear  that  the  current  forces  on  the 
ground  are  increasingly  losing  control.  It  is 
an  obvious  lack  of  combat  power  defined  by 
quality  of  forces,  communications,  mobility, 
and  firepower.  A  combat  power  ratio  of  3  to 
1  Is  usually  required  for  a  conventional  force 
to  defeat  another  conventional  force.  A  com- 
bat power  ratio  of  at  least  10  to  1  is  needed 
for  a  conventional  force  to  defeat  a  guerrilla 
force.  We  are  not  close  to  that. 

The  threat  of  another  Beirut-type  disaster 
Is  real.  We  must  decide  to  control  the  situa- 
tion by  re-Inserting  significant  numbers  of 
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U.S.  forces.  In  order  to  maintain  control, 
those  forces  may  be  required  to  stay  there 
for  years  Overwhelming  force  was  a  key  to 
success  in  desert  Storm. 

The  other  alternative  Is  to  leave.  We  must 
decide  to  do  one  or  the  other.  We  should  not 
leave  any  of  our  forces  out  on  a  limb  with  in- 
adequate security.  Casualties  will  continue 
to  mount.  Not  one  single  American  soldier's 
life  should  be  wasted  on  a  situation  that  has 
no  real  mission  or  any  linkage  to  our  na- 
tional interest. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Very  truly  yours. 

WILLIAM  H.  WILLOUOHBY. 

President. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  will  read  part  of  a 
letter  I  got  over  the  fax  today  from  the 
father  of  a  young  man  who  was  in  the 
Somalia  operation: 

I  ask  this  Congress  to  put  as  much  effort 
into  investigating  this  foreign  policy  disas- 
ter, as  they  put  Into  investigating  Water- 
gate, and  Iran-Contra.  Now  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, neither  Watergate  nor  Iran-Contra 
caused  the  loss  of  American  soldiers'  lives. 

My  son  Dominick  was  killed  October  3. 
1993.  He  was  burled  October  11.  1993.  He  died 
in  Somalia  defending  his  fellow  Rangers  and 
fighting  for  his  country's  policies.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  Ranger  creed,  which  says: 
•Never  shall  I  fall  my  comrades  *  •  *  embar- 
rass my  country." 

Madam  Speaker,  we  cannot  embar- 
rass this  country,  either.  This  issue 
needs  to  be  debated. 

Madam  Speaker,  our  mission  is  com- 
plete I  was  just  in  Somalia  in  January. 
I  am  convinced  we  did  our  job  well.  I 
am  proud  of  our  troops.  We  cannot 
bring  home  part  of  them  or  most  of 
them  and  leave  4.500  troops  there  as 
sitting  ducks.  It  is  time  to  bring  them 
all  back  home. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
today,  this  is  the  first  day  that  we  can 
file  a  discharge  petition  that  forces  a 
vote  on  bringing  the  troops  home.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  sign  House  Resolu- 
tion 227  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Sherrod  Brown.  Members  can 
sign  it  in  the  well  today,  which  would 
force  an  immediate  vote  on  the  issue 
on  this  House  floor  of  bringing  our 
troops  home. 

D  1840 

If  you  are  really  committed  to  ending 
our  involvement,  you  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. So  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
on  both  the  Republican  side  and  the 
Democratic  side  to  support  the  dis- 
charge petition  requesting  that  House 
Resolution  227  be  brought  up  for  imme- 
diate consideration.  Let  us  bring  our 
troops  home  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  spoken  on  the 
continued  deployment  of  American  troops  in 
Somalia.  Atter  2  days  ot  intense  pressure  by 
the  Senate  leadership,  Senator  Byro  backed 
off  his  original  amendment  to  an  earty  with- 
drawal, and  the  Senate  agreed  to  authorize 
United  States  troops  in  Somalia  until  the 
March  31  deadline  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. But  our  troops  remain  under  lire,  and  the 
House  has  an  equal  responsibility  to  address 
this  issue.  I  am  outraged  that  we  are  tseing 
denied    that    opportunity.    Months    after    our 
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troops  have  completed  their  mission,  there  is 
no  legitimate  reason  to  postpone  this  debate 
one  more  day.  Michael  Durant  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  we  have  ac- 
counted for  those  who  were  killed.  It  is  time  to 
bring  the  troops  home. 

Many  months  ago,  U.S.  troops  achieved 
their  obiectives  as  outlined  by  President  Bush. 
Key  Iransponation  routes  were  secured  and 
the  food  was  flowing  to  the  Somalian  people. 
By  February,  we  put  an  end  to  the  mass  star- 
vation in  that  nation.  Under  the  plan  put  for- 
ward by  the  Bush  administration,  our  troops 
were  to  leave  once  those  objectives  were 
achieved  and  control  of  the  operation  was  to 
be  transferred  to  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force. 
In  March,  however,  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil expanded  the  size  and  mandate  of  the 
original  mission.  The  new  administration  al- 
lowed them  to  remain  involved  under  the 
guise  of  a  nation-buildmg  effort.  What  started 
out  as  a  rapid  intervention  mission  has  been 
stretched  into  a  protracted  crisis.  And.  my  col- 
leagues, I  regret  to  say  that  it  got  our  stamp 
of  approval.  On  May  25,  over  the  obiections  of 
many  in  this  body  including  myself,  the  House 
authonzed  the  continued  deployment  of  U.S. 
troops  tor  the  UN's  peacekeeping  mission. 

We  had  no  bus'ness  authonzing  an  open- 
ended  deployment  for  troops  in  Somalia  be- 
fore the  President  even  explained  the  mission 
and  asked  the  Amencan  people  and  Congress 
to  support  It.  Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
House  did.  When  our  worst  fears  were  real- 
ized, the  House  called  for  a  vole  by  November 
15  on  the  continued  deployment  ot  troops  in 
Somalia.  So  far.  that  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing. It  now  appears  we  will  simply  be  asked  to 
consider  the  language  the  Senate  approved 
when  we  debate  the  Defense  appropriations 
conference  report. 

Many  of  us  argued  in  May  that  we  should 
bring  the  troops  home  no  later  than  June  30. 
That  was  not  unreasonable,  our  mission  had 
long  been  completed  and  the  transfer  to  U.N. 
command  had  occurred  on  May  1.  But  that 
measure  was  defeated.  So  we  supported  a 
substitute  which  would  have  allowed  6  months 
to  bring  the  troops  home.  And  that  was  de- 
feated. Five  months  later,  our  troops  remain, 
and  as  many  of  us  predicted  in  May,  we  have 
become  mired  in  this  civil  conflict  and  suffered 
needless  casualties. 

We  said  in  May  that  it  was  lime  to  bring 
United  States  military  involvement  in  Somalia 
to  an  end,  and  we  are  saying  it  even  more 
emphatically  today.  Every  day  our  troops  re- 
main in  Somalia,  they  are  becoming  more 
deeply  entrenched  in  this  civil  war  and  need- 
lessly risking  their  lives.  According  to  a  New 
York  Times  reporter  in  Mogadishu  last  week, 
"The  Sprawling,  sandy  compound  that  houses 
thousands  of  United  States  forces  is  still  a 
base  besieged,  with  all  but  a  few  troops  for- 
bidden to  leave  the  shelter  of  sandbags  and 
coiled  concertina  wire  to  patrol  Somali  streets 
*  ■  *  snipers  opened  fire  overnight  Monday  on 
two  strongpoints  held  by  Pakistani  peacekeep- 
ing troops.  ■■ 

How  much  more  carnage  do  we  need  to  wit- 
ness before  we  come  to  our  senses?  What  is 
it  going  to  take  to  force  us  into  action?  The 
President  has  called  for  a  March  31  deadline 
in  Somalia,  but  we  have  yet  to  hear  the  details 
of  the  mission  and  what  will  be  accomplished. 
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From  every  direction  in  Washington,  there  are 
powerful  forces  at  work  trying  to  stall  congres- 
sional action  on  this  critical  matter  Secretary 
Aspin  refuses  to  appear  m  a  public  hearing  to 
explain  how  the  troops  were  denied  equip- 
ment, much  less  to  explain  our  military  obiec- 
tives over  the  next  6  months.  Notxjdy  benefits 
if  we  find  ourselves  back  here  in  a  (ew  months 
saying  that  we  were  nght  once  agam.  and  we 
have  lost  more  lives. 

We  are  ignoring  our  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  if  we  let  this  military  mission 
continue  without  a  full  debate  and  a  vote  m 
the  House  of  Representatives  i  am  frustrated 
by  the  leadership's  complacency  on  this  issue 
and  am  becoming  convinced  that  there  is  an 
effort  to  sweep  this  issue  under  the  rug.  So  I 
am  initiating  a  discharge  petition  today  on 
House  Resolution  227.  the  resolution  urging 
the  President  to  return  troops  from  Somalia  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  I  urge  those  who 
share  my  concerns  to  sign  on  to  this  petition 
immediately.  With  American  lives  on  the  line, 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  talked  into  delay  Now 
is  the  time  lor  Congress  to  act  and  bnng  the 
troops  home. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
would  state  for  the  Record,  because 
the  gentleman  and  I  serve  together  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that  it 
certainly  was  not  this  gentleman,  nor 
my  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  who  in  any  way  attempted 
to  limit  the  debate  on  the  options  on 
the  issue  of  Somalia. 

Mr.  WELDON.  No.  I  said  in  my  com- 
ment it  was  this  chairman  who  re- 
quested a  full  and  open  hearing  today 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  if 
anything,  I  applaud  the  chairman  for 
his  willingness  to  have  an  open  discus- 
sion on  this  issue. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Bartlett). 

Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Speaker,  our  President  desperately 
needs  to  articulate  to  the  American 
people  our  policy  in  this  foreign  coun- 
try. 

I  attended  a  briefing  this  morning,  a 
classified  briefing,  although  there  was 
nothing  classified  in  the  briefing,  that 
certainly  did  not  answer  my  questions 
nor  the  questions  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, nor  did  it  allay  my  fears  nor  their 
fears. 

We  are  in  a  no-win  situation.  This  is 
assured  by  the  March  31,  1994,  deadline 
for  pulling  out.  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  telling  your  chess  opponent  what 
your  next  move  is  going  to  be. 

Aideed's  route  to  victory  is  peace.  He 
can  now  vacation  for  6  months,  come 
back  and  pick  up  all  of  the  marbles,  or 
worse  yet,  he  can  acutely  embarrass  us 
just  days  before  the  March  31  pullout. 
It  will  cost  millions,  i)erhaps  billions  of 


dollars  more  to  keep  our  troops  there 
this  long.  And  who  knows  how  many 
American  lives  will  be  lost. 

The  generally  good  advice  to  not  tie 
the  President's  hands  in  foreign  policy 
implies  a  level  of  confidence  in  our 
leadership  which  I  do  not  think  now  ex- 
ists. This  Congress  and  the  American 
people  really  need  the  debate  that  is 
now  going  on.  I  am  very  appreciative  of 
the  debate  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
recogrnize  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  have  used  up  all  of  their 
time,  and  in  the  spirit  of  comity,  al- 
though there  are  a  couple  of  my  col- 
leagues who  do  not  agree  with  us  on 
this  side,  I  am  feeling  generous,  and  I, 
therefore,  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  gra- 
ciously allowing  me  this  time.  This  is 
almost  unprecedented,  and  I  want  him 
to  know  that  I  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  was  interested  in 
Somalia  from  the  very  beginning  be- 
cause I  did  go  to  the  White  House  and 
ask  the  people  when  are  we  going  to  be 
out  of  Somalia  when  we  first  went  in  in 
December,  and  they  told  me  well,  we 
are  going  to  try  to  be  out  by  Inaugura- 
tion Day.  January  20.  Well,  January  20 
came  and  went  and  we  were  still  there, 
and  we  are  still  there  now. 

The  reason  I  asked  for  this  time  is 
because  one  of  the  young  people  that 
was  involved  in  this  firefight  was  from 
my  congressional  district,  and  his 
mother  called  our  office.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  the  House  to  know  what 
transpired,  because  I  had  mentioned 
that  I  will  do  everything  I  can  for  her, 
like  any  other  Congressman  here 
would.  But  I  said.  "Well,  why  don't  you 
call  the  White  House?" 

When  she  called  the  White  House  she 
was  most  irate  when  she  got  back  to 
me,  because  the  White  House  talked  to 
her.  First  of  all,  they  had  her  on  the 
phone  for  4  minutes  waiting.  When 
they  got  on  the  line,  they  had  a  re- 
corded message  on  health  care.  And 
then  when  they  finally  talked  to  her. 
she  told  them  of  her  concerns,  and  why 
she  was  calling,  and  they  at  the  White 
House  said,  "Well,  we'll  make  sure  the 
President  hears  of  your  comments." 
She  said,  "Well,  do  you  want  my  name 
or  my  son's  name  or  background?"  And 
they  said  no,  "We're  not  interested  in 
that.  We'll  just  add  you  to  the  list  of 
people  who  are  opposed  to  our  policy  in 
Somalia." 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  way  that 
our  Government  should  treat  the  par- 
ents of  the  sons  that  we  have  overseas. 
So  not  only  do  we  have  an  obligation 
here  in  this  body  to  make  sure  that  our 
people  in  uniform  are  protected,  but  we 
have  got  to.  I  think,  have  some  sen- 
sitivity and  some  feeling  for  the  people 
who  have  their  sons  and  daughters  in 


the  service.  And  that  is  not  always 
being  exemplified.  And  that  is  why  peo- 
ple are  so  negative  and  turned  off  on 
this  Government. 

Again  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  California  giving  me  these  2  min- 
utes. It  was  very  generous,  and  I  want 
him  to  know  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  for  sup- 
porting the  fundamental  issue  of  the 
right  to  debate  this  issue.  And  I  know 
he  has  always  done  that. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  the 
House  be  allowed  to  debate  it  just  like 
in  the  Byrd-Dole  debate,  because  if  this 
thing  comes  to  conference,  and  we  have 
not  debated  the  issue,  then  I  think  it  is 
a  shirking  of  our  responsibility. 

But  I  believe  we  need  to  pull  out  of 
Somalia  now.  In  this  Member's  opin- 
ion, the  Gephardt  amendment  for  sanc- 
tions during  Desert  Storm  was  in  poor 
judgment.  I  think  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment to  stay  in  Somalia  is  also  in  poor 
judgment. 

Aideed,  whether  he  fires  a  shot  or 
not,  or  another  bandit  takes  his  place, 
or  they  take  out  Aideed.  he  is  still 
going  to  be  there  6  months  from  now. 
We  are  going  to  risk  lives,  and  it  is 
going  to  continue  to  cost  American 
dollars. 

Let  me  tell  Members  the  way  in 
which  I  think  we  are  irresponsible.  One 
Member  said  cheap  shots. 

On  August  8  we  lost  a  light  armored 
vehicle,  destroyed  lives.  The  military 
commanders  on  the  line,  seeing  they 
could  not  get  to  our  troops,  requested 
that  they  have  heavy  armor. 

On  25  September  we  lost  a  helicopter, 
not  talked  about  much.  Two  people  es- 
caped. One  torso  was  cut  in  half  by  the 
Somalians.  They  tore  apart  the  arms 
and  legs  and  paraded  through  the 
streets.  They  are  not  the  Aideed  sup- 
porters. These  are  civilians.  And  again 
we  aoked  for  armor.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  turned  down  that  request  for 
that  armor. 

On  October  3  we  lost  2  helicopters,  18 
killed,  we  had  72  wounded.  Why?  It 
took  7  hours  for  U.N.  forces  to  get  to 
them.  That  is  our  policy  of  putting  our 
troops  under  U.N.  control.  The  Paki- 
stanis, the  Malaysians  did  not  speak 
English.  They  had  to  use  night  goggles. 
In  the  first  intersection  they  were  hit. 

We  got  our  donkeys  kicked  there  and 
they  were  hit.  If  we  would  have  had 
that  armor,  we  could  have  rolled  right 
through  those  barricades,  got  to  our 
helicopters,  and  maybe  not  lost  as 
many  people. 

Let  us  get  out  of  Somalia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 
time. 
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Madam  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  the 
debate  on  Somalia  will  come  in  Novem- 
ber, and  we  are  going  to  hear  it  all  of 
the  time  in  1-minute  speeches.  But  I 
will  tell  you.  this  afternoon  I  was  talk- 
ing to  a  friend  back  in  Columbus,  an 
associate  with  the  Mershon  Center,  a 
think  tank,  and  we  both  began  to  think 
about  the  talk  that  Cap  Weinberger 
made  in  1984  to  the  National  Press 
Club.  Cap  Weinberger  said  there  are  six 
conditions  that  ought  to  be  met  before 
we  decide  whether  we  are  going  to  com- 
mit U.S.  forces. 

Condition  No.  1.  our  vital  interests 
must  be  at  stake.  Condition  No.  2.  the 
issues  involved  are  so  important  for 
the  future  of  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  that  we  are  prepared  to  commit 
enough  forces  to  win.  No.  3.  we  have 
clearly  defined  the  political  and  mili- 
tary objective  which  we  must  secure 
Four,  we  have  sized  our  forces  to 
achieve  our  objectives.  Five,  we  have 
some  reasonable  assurance  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  including 
the  Peoples  House.  And  six.  U.S.  forces 


by  looking  at  these  vital  precepts  that 
Cap  Weinberger  laid  down  for  us  then  I 
think  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  we 
ought  not  to  go. 

I  think  that  is  what  happened  in  this 
administration.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  clearly  define  these  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  what  I  am 
going  to  do  is  make  sure  we  send  out  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  on  this  issue  of  what 
Weinberger  raised  for  all  of  us  to  think 
about  because  the  debate  on  Somalia  is 
going  to  continue  here  but  it  is  really 
a  much  larger  debate  about  the  future 
of  the  American  forces  in  the  post  cold 
war. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan). 

Mr.  DORNAN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

My  colleagues.  I  am  going  to  do  a 
special  order  tonight  for  an  hour  be- 
cause I  was  in  Somalia  yesterday,  flew 
all  last  night  and  got  home  at  about  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  flew  over 
and  back  on   the  air  bridge,   four  C-5 
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full  hour  this  afternoon.  There  is  a  lot 
my  colleagues  have  to  know  about  the 
Somalia  operation  implications  on 
Haiti  and  Bosnia. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Collins]. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  spent  last  weekend 
in  Fort  Benning,  GA.  On  Friday  night  I 
read  reports  in  the  Bayonet  paper, 
which  is  the  post  paper,  about  the  me- 
morial service  for  six  Rangers  who 
were  killed  in  Somalia,  reports  of  those 
who  were  wounded  in  Somalia,  and  a 
blow-by-blow  article  from  a  troop  en- 
gaged in  hand-to-hand  combat,  fighting 
for  16  hours  he  wais  pinned  down. 

Then  on  Saturday  morning  I  visited 
Michael  Collins,  sergeant,  Bir- 
mingham, AL,  wounded  in  the  gunfight 
in  Somalia,  is  going  to  be  laid  up  for 
over  a  year  trying  to  recuperate. 

Then  I  had  lunch  with  young  recruits 
going     through     basic     training.     We 


committed  to  combat  only  as  a  last     nights,  two  of  them  for  12  hours  and  13     talked  about  Somalia,   the  Possibility 


are 
resort. 

What  I  maintain  has  been  happening 
in  this  country,  and  it  happened  when 
Ronald  Reagan  put  us  in  Lebanon,  and 
I  feel  compelled  today  to  say  that  when 
that  vote  came  up  to  keep  our  forces  in 
Lebanon,  I  voted  against  the  adminis- 
tration, against  Ronald  Reagan,  be- 
cause I  thought  our  mission  in  Leb- 
anon did  not  make  a  lot  of  sense. 

a  1850 

I  also  sent  a  letter  to  President  Clin- 
ton earlier  this  year  when  he  struggled 
with  the  decision  on  Bosnia  and  I  said 
in  that  letter: 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  constructive.  If 
you  have  a  clear  plan  for  goin?  to  Bosnia,  if 
it  makes  sense  I  want  to  be  bipartisan 

My  statement  today  is  designed  to 


hours  each,  two  for  5  hours  each  from 
West  Cairo  down  to  Mogadishu. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  airport  there 
was  an  H-60  waiting  for  me  with  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Montgomery  at  the  air- 
plane. He  put  me  on  the  H  60  and  with- 
in 5  minutes  I  am  looking  down  at  10 
Soviet-built  T-72  tanks,  painted  white, 
and  an  Indian  flag  flying  over  their  de- 
tachment area. 

I  said,  "General,  tell  me  these  just 
got  here.  They  weren't  here  October  3  " 
He  said,  "I  know  what  you  are  saying. 
Congressman,  but  they  were  here.  I 
called  the  Indians;  I  asked  them  for 
help.  It  was  the  dead  of  night  and  they 
had  to  call  Delhi. 

"I   called    the    Italians   and   I   aisked 

them  for  help.  They  had  to  call  Rome. 

And  the  result  was,  "  and  all  these  are 

say  that  in  foreign  policy  we  have  to  be    allies  and  they  wanted  to  help— "it  was 


bipartisan  but  it  is  also  designed  to  say 
that  I  think  Cap  Weinberger  really  hit 
on  something  in  these  six  principles 
that  we  ought  to  dig  out  again.  And 
when  we  look  at  Lebanon  or  when  we 
look  at  Somalia  or  when  we  look  at 
Haiti  we  begin  to  find  that  those  par- 
ticular circumstances  do  not  really  get 
answered  in  the  six  precepts  that  Cap 
Weinberger  laid  out.  That  is  why  we 
have  been  losing  our  way  in  terms  of 
defining  foreign  policy.  And  we  had 
better  learn  from  these  cases  as  we 
begin  to  look  at  places  like  Bosnia.  We 
have  got  to  be  able  to  decide  "Are  our 
vital  interests  at  stake?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  commit  enough  forces?  Do  we 
have  clearly  defined  political  and  mili- 
tary objectives?  Have  we  sized  our 
force  right?  Do  we  have  the  support  of 
the  American  people  and  the  Members 
of  this  body?  And  are  U.S.  forces  com- 
mitted to  combat  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort? "  And  I  believe  that  if  the  cir- 
cumstances that  we  are  looking  at 
around  the  world  cannot  be  answered 


a  political  breakdown."  The  rescue 
mission  was  9  hours  getting  to  site  2 
where  five  Americans  were  probably 
taken  alive  and  beaten  to  death  by  the 
crowd.  One  of  them  did  have  white 
plastic  handcuffs  that  had  been  cut.  As 
I  said  on  this  floor  several  times  last 
week  no  one  puts  handcuffs  on  a  dead 
body. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  I  am 
looking  at  Clinton's  press  statements 
out  of  Dee  Dee  Myers,  that  he  is  pull- 
ing out  the  Rangers. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  I  ask  America,  I 
ask  a  million  people  watching  this 
House  floor  right  now:  Why  are  we  an- 
nouncing that  the  Rangers  are  leaving? 
If  they  want  to  bring  them  home,  bring 
them  home,  but  do  not  announce  it.  As 
we  speak  Aideed  is  having  a  press  con- 
ference and  pointing  out  that  he  killed 
five  men  from  the  160th  Special  Ops 
Aviation  Regiment,  that  he  killed  six 
men  from  Benning,  one  of  them  with 
that  mortar  fire.  If  we  are  out  of  time 
that  is  all  right.  I  will  continue  with  a 


of  them  going  to  Somalia  in  a  very 
short  period  after  finishing  their  basic 
training.  They  are  prepared  to  go;  if 
called  they  will  go. 

They  are  concerned,  though,  which 
was:  Will  Congress  support  us  if  we  go? 
They  did  not  ask,  "Will  the  President 
support  us?  "  They  asked,  "Will  Con- 
gress support  us?" 

I  talked  with  career  soldiers,  soldiers 
who  had  been  in  and  remember  Viet- 
nam. The  morale  of  those  soldiers  is 
low.  They  are  concerned. 

I  spent  time  with  retirees,  with  gen- 
erals, colonels,  and  they  all  say  we  do 
not  need  to  be  in  Somalia.  Somalia  has 
the  makings  of  another  Vietnam.  Bring 
our  troops  home.  But  on  the  way  out 
kick  Mr.  Aideed  right  square  in  the 
rump. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  our  time  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Washington]. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DELLUMS]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me  and  especially  for  giving  me  the 
honor  of  closing  debate  on  what  is  an 
important  subject  and  will  become  an 
even  more  important  subject  in  the 
days  and  weeks  ahead. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  come  to  the  well 
this  evening  to  set  the  record  straight, 
however,  because  I  have  heard  over  and 
over  again  from  some  of  our  friends 
who  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  but  do  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  run  for  President  in  order  to 
hold  that  office,  that  we  have  no  legiti- 
mate interest  in  Somalia. 

I  have  searched  the  Record  and 
many  of  these  same  Members  were 
Members  of  Congress  during  the  period 
of  time  when  they  thought  that  they 
had  some  significant  military  interest 
in  Somalia,  because  between  1980  and 
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1988  this  country  appropriated  and  gave 
$140  million  in  military  aid  to  Somalia. 
We  had  a  military  interest  then,  we 
had  a  significant  interest  then;  but  the 
only  difference  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  exist  anymore. 

Some  of  you  people  act  like  you  just 
heard  of  Somalia  when  you  saw  the 
dying  people  on  television  back  in  No- 
vember and  December  last  year.  You 
know  better  than  that.  You  have 
known  where  Somalia  was  all  along. 
You  participated  and  propped  up  the 
Marxist  regime  because  you  wanted  to 
do  something  to  try  to  fight  the  Sovi- 
ets being  in  Ethiopia.  So  you  used  the 
puppet  of  Somalia  to  try  to  balance  off 
what  you  thought  was  happening  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  now  you  want  to 
come  with  clean  hands  and  say  you  do 
not  know  where  Somalia  is? 

Pontius  Pilate  was  not  guilty  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  was  not 
innocent.  And  we  are  not  guilty  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Somalia  but  we 
damned  sure  as  hell  are  not  innocent. 
We  participated  by  sending  money  and 
military  aid  and  propping  up  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Somalia.  Now  my  col- 
leagues, both  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican, want  to  say  we  have  no  legiti- 
mate interest  in  Somalia?  We  are  re- 
sponsible because  every  colonialist  is 
responsible  for  neo-colonialism.  This  is 
the  same  kind  of  colonialism  that  the 
British  and  the  Italians  practiced  up 
until  1960  when  they  supposedly  set  So- 
malia free. 

From  1960  until  now  our  hands  are 
dirty,  and  if  our  children  die  over 
there,  it  is  the  fault  of  people  who  ap- 
propriated the  money  to  prop  up  the 
regime  with  $140  million  lo  those  many 
years,  and  that  is  the  truth. 

D  1900 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Sam  Johnson]. 

Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  do  not  think  colonialism  is 
the  issue,  in  deference  to  my  friend. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wash- 
ington) is  a  good  guy.  and  I  appreciate 
that  he  is  from  a  good  State;  but  colo- 
nialism just  is  not  the  issue. 

The  issue  here  is.  can  we  take  care  of 
our  guys?  The  mission  keeps  changing 
on  us.  It  started  off  as  humanitarian 
and  then  it  changed  to  combat.  We 
would  not  call  it  that.  It  was  not  called 
combat.  It  was  called  a  peace  action. 

When  our  POW  got  shot  down  and 
caught  and  when  those  other  guys  got 
dragged  through  the  streets  and  killed 
by  those  Somalis.  we  did  not  want  to 
call  them  POW's.  We  did  not  call  them 
missing-inaction.  We  did  not  call  them 
killed  in  action. 

Do  you  know  what  that  POW  was 
called?  He  was  called  a  detainee.  That 
is  because  some  general  counsel  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  said  that  is 
what  he  would  be  called. 

Secretary  Aspin  said.  "Let's  try  to 
figure  out  what  kind  of  rules  we  are 
going  to  follow." 


Let  me  tell  you,  there  are  the  rules 
of  combat,  which  is  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  POW  care,  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed and  should  have  been  followed 
and  were  not  followed. 

So  what  is  the  issue  here?  Our  admin- 
istration cannot  take  care  of  our  peo- 
ple in  Somalia.  They  do  not  know  what 
the  mission  is.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  conduct  the  mission,  the  mission 
being  nonexistent  with  no  goal  and  no 
opportunity  to  retrieve  our  people  in 
good  health. 

Therefore,  what  is  the  answer?  The 
obvious  answer  is  let  us  get  ourselves 
out  of  there. 

What  in  the  world  are  we  protecting, 
the  United  States  or  the  United  Na- 
tions? I  do  not  think  our  job  is  to  pro- 
tect the  United  Nations.  It  is  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  of  America,  and 
that  means  withdrawal  from  Somalia. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  evidenced  by  the 
remarks  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  for 
the  most  part  I  do  not  think  this  has 
been  a  partisan  debate,  nor  should  it 
be.  We  find  ourselves  in  this  place 
today  because  as  some  have  expressed 
it,  we  have  been  through  a  learning  ex- 
perience. 

Our  chairman  suggested  that  we  are 
in  a  post-cold-war  environment.  The 
same  old  rules  do  not  apply.  We  are 
feeling  our  way.  We  are  groping.  That 
may  be  so,  and  to  some  extent  that  is 
so;  but  if  nothing  else  comes  out  of  this 
debate,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  more 
debate  before  the  time  is  over  this 
year,  before  November  15.  The  other 
body,  as  I  said,  has  already  debated 
this  issue  more  in  depth  than  we  have. 
If  we  have  learned  nothing  else,  we 
have  learned  that  we  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  Somalia. 

The  U.N.  policy  was  wrong.  We  sup- 
ported that  policy  and  we  have  now  ad- 
mitted it.  in  due  deference  to  our 
President,  as  expressed  by  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  today. 

He  has  admitted  that  mistake,  and 
we  are  now  on  the  right  track,  it  seems 
to  me.  We  have  at  least  admitted  our 
mistake.  We  are  in  the  process  of  pull- 
ing out  militarily  from  Somalia. 

Maybe  with  all  the  bad  things  we 
have  gone  through,  and  yes,  even 
though  we  have  lost  lives  in  the  proc- 
ess, maybe  we  have  learned  something 
for  the  future,  that  will  serve  us  well 
when  we  consider  these  kinds  of  prob- 
lems in  the  future,  and  we  will  be  con- 
sidering these  kinds  of  problems  in  the 
future. 

We  have  learned  that  we  should  not 
be  involved,  I  repeat,  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  people.  We  have  enough 
to  do  right  here  at  home. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Kennelly).  Without  objection,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  motion 
to  instruct. 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  instruct 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spence]. 

The  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 

MOTION  TO  CLOSE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS  ON  H.R.  2«1 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Madam  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XXVIII,  clause  6(a),  I 
move  that  conference  committee  meet- 
ings on  the  bill  (H.R.  2401)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1994  for 
military  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  for  military  construction, 
and  for  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  per- 
sonnel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  closed  to  the  public  at 
such  times  as  classified  national  secu- 
rity information  is  under  consider- 
ation, provided,  however,  that  any  sit- 
ting Member  of  Congress  shall  have  the 
right  to  attend  any  closed  or  open 
meeting. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  6,  rule  XXVIII,  the  vote 
on  this  motion  will  be  taken  by  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  422,  nays  2, 
not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  516] 
YEAS— 422 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Allard 

Andrews  iMEi 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegale 

Archer 

Armey 

Bacchus  (FLi 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baesler 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barca 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE) 

Barrett  (Wl) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Blule 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bonior 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  ( FL  i 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 


Byrne 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Cantwell 

Card)n 

Carr 

Castle 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clinger 

Clybum 

Coble 

Coleman 

Collins  (GA) 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Crape 

Cunningham 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Oiaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Doman 


Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

English  (AZi 

English  I  OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Ewing 

Farr 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

F)elds  (TX) 

Filner 

Fingerbut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gosa 
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Gruns 

Martinez 

Gr»ndy 

Mauui 

Green 

Mazioli 

Guadenon 

McCandless 

Gullerm 

McCloskey 

HaJl  (OH) 

McCollum 

Hall  (TXl 

McCrery 

Hunburg 

McCunly 

Hamlltoa 

McDade 

Hancock 

McDcrmott 

Harman 

McHale 

Haaurt 

McHugh 

Hastings 

Mclnnis 

Hayes 

McKeon 

Henoy 

McKinney 

Hefner 

McMillan 

Herger 

McNulty 

Hilllard 

Meeban 

Hinchey 

Meek 

Hoagland 

Menendez 

Hobsoo 

Meyers 

Hocbbrueckner 

Mfume 

Hoe  ks  era 

Mica 

Hoke 

Michel 

Holden 

Miller  (CAl 

Horn 

Miller  (FL) 

Houghton 

Mtneta 

Hoyer 

Mlnge 

HufTlngton 

Mink 

Hughes 

Moakley 

Hunter 

Mollnan 

Hutchinson 

Mollohan 

Hutto 

Montgomery 

Hyde 

Moorhead 

IngUs 

Moran 

Inhofe 

Morel  la 

Inslee 

Murphy 

Is  took 

Murtha 

Jacobs 

Myers 

Jefferson 

Nadler 

Johnson  (CT) 

Naicher 

Johnson  iCAi 

Neal  (MA) 

Johnson  (SDi 

Nussle 

Johnson.  E   B 

Oberstar 

Johnson.  Sam 

Obey 

Johnston 

Olver 

Kanjorski 

Ortiz 

Kaptur 

Orton 

Kasich 

Owens 

Kennedy 

Oxiey 

Kennelly 

Packard 

Kildee 

Pal  lone 

Kim 

Parker 

King 

Pastor 

Kingston 

Paxon 

Klecika 

Payne (NJ) 

Klein 

Payne  (VA) 

Kllnk 

Pelosi 

Klug 

Penny 

Knollenberg 

Peterson  (FL) 

Kolbe 

Peterson  (MN) 

Kopeukl 

Petri 

Kreidler 

Pickett 

Kyi 

Pickle 

LaFalce 

Pombo 

Lambert 

Pomeroy 

Lancaster 

Porter 

Lantos 

Portman 

LaRocco 

Poahard 

Laughlin 

Price  (NO 

Lazio 

Pryce  (OHi 

Leach 

Quillen 

Lehman 

Quinn 

Levin 

Rahall 

Levy 

Rams  tad 

Lewis  (CAl 

Raagel 

Lewis  iFLi 

Ravenel 

Lewis  iCAl 

Reed 

LigbtfooC 

Regula 

Linder 

Reynolds 

Lipinski 

Richardson 

Livingston 

Ridge 

Lloyd 

Roberts 

Long 

Roemer 

Lowey 

Rogers 

Macbtley 

Rohrabacher 

Maloney 

Ros-Lebtinen 

Mann 

Rose 

Manton 

Rostenkowski 

Manzullo 

Roth 

Margolles- 

Roukenu 

Mezvinsky 

Rowland 

Markey 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sajiton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Sc breeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Senaenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  iLM 

Smith  (MI) 

SmlthiNJl 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TXl 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratl 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS I 

Taylor  iNC) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  iCAi 

Thomas  (WYi 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Tomcelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlcb 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waters 

Watt 

Wax  man 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  lAK) 

Young  (FL> 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


DeFazio 


Andrews  (NJi 

Bliley 

Borski 


NAYS— 2 

Washington 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Chapman 

Engel 

Greenwood 

D  1927 


Hansen 

Neal  (NCi 
Santorum 


-^ 


Mr.  WASHINGTON  changed  his  vote 
from  "present"  to  "nay  " 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  H  R  2401 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MFUME).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees  to  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1994: 

From  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, for  consideration  of  the  entire 
House  bill  and  the  entire  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference;  Mr  Dellums. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Messrs.  Hutto.  Skelton.  and  McCur- 
DY,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Messrs.  Sisisky. 
Spratt,  McCloskey.  Ortiz. 

H(x;hbrueckner,  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. ABERCROMBIE.  ANDREWS  Of 
Maine.  Edwards  of  Texas.  and 
UNDERWOOD.  Ms.  Harman.  and  Messrs. 
Spence.  Stump.  Hunter,  Kasich.  Bate- 
MAN.  Hansen.  Weldon,  Kyl.  Ravenel. 
Dornan,  Hefley.  and  Machtley. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, for  consideration  of  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee under  clause  2  of  rule  XLVIII: 
Messrs     Glickman.    Richardson,    and 

COMBEST. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  for  consideration  of  sec- 
tions 812,  and  1316  of  the  House  bill  and 
sections  1087.  2854.  and  2908  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Messrs.  Gon- 
zalez. Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Kanjorski,  Mrs.  Roukema.  and  Mr 
Ridge. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
for  consideration  of  sections  373.  1303. 
1331.  1333-1337,  1343,  1344,  and  3103  of  the 
House  bill  and  sections  338,  532,  1088, 
and  2853  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Messrs.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Clay.  Williams.  Petri,  and  Goodling 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


for  consideration  of  sections  267,  382, 
601,  1109,  1314.  2816.  2822,  2829,  2830.  2839, 
3105(b)  and  (c),  3132,  3137,  314tf,  and  3201 
of  the  House  bill  and  sections  322,  325. 
327.  705,  822.  1088,  2802,  2803,  2833,  2842, 
2844.  2913,  3106(c),  (d),  (j).  (I),  3131,  3132, 
3133,  3136-3147.  3149.  3150.  3201.  and  3202 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  modi- 
fications committed  to  conference: 
Messrs.  Dingell,  Sharp,  Swift,  Moor- 
head, and  OXLEY. 

Provided,  Mr.  Bliley  is  appointed  in 
lieu  of  Mr.  Oxley  solely  for  the  consid- 
eration of  sections  267,  601,  and  1109  of 
the  House  bill,  and  sections  705  and  3106 
of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Provided,  Mr.  Bilirakis  is  appointed 
in  lieu  of  Mr.  Oxley  solely  for  the  con- 
sideration of  sections  1314,  3137,  3140, 
and  3201  of  the  House  bill,  and  sections 
322.  2802.  2803.  3132.  3136.  3139-3147,  3149, 
3150,  3201,  and  3202  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Provided,  Mr.  Stearns  is  appointed 
in  lieu  of  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois  is  appointed  in  lieu  of  Mr. 
Swift  solely  for  the  consideration  of 
section  822  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Provided,  Mr.  Schaefer  is  appointed 
in  lieu  of  Mr.  Oxley  solely  for  the  con- 
sideration of  section  3138  of  the  Senate 
amendment 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  con 
sideration  of  sections  234.  237.  241.  1005. 
1008  (relating  to  funding  structure  for 
contingency  operations).  1009  (relating 
to  report  on  humanitarian  assistance 
activities).  1021.  1022.  1034.  1038.  1041. 
1043-1045.  1048.  1051-1055.  1105.  1107.  1108. 
1201  1203.  1205-1208.  1360,  1501-1510,  and 
3136  of  the  House  bill  and  sections  216, 
221,  223,  224.  241-245,  547.  1041.  1042.  1051- 
1064.  1061.  1067.  1077.  1078,  1083-1085.  1087, 
1093.  1094,  1101-1103  and  1105-1107  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Messrs.  Ham- 
ilton, Gejdenson,  Lantos,  Gilman, 
and  Goodling. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
for  consideration  of  sections  818,  829, 
1023,  1050,  2816,  2821,  2823,  2839,  and  3140 
of  the  House  bill  and  sections  825,  2843, 
2844,  and  2902-2908  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  and  Messrs.  English  of 
Oklahoma,  Clinger,  and  McCandless. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  262  of  the  House 
bill,  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Messrs.  Brooks,  Synar, 
Berman,  Fish,  and  Moorhead. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  1022  of  the  House 
bill  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Messrs.  Brooks.  Schumer, 
Conyers,  Sensenbrenner,  and  Fish. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  1082  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Messrs.  Brooks, 
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Mazzoli.  Bryant,  Fish,  and  McCol- 
lum. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  for  the  consideration  of  sec- 
tions 1351,  1352.  and  1354-1359  of  the 
House  bill  and  sections  654  and  3501- 
3506  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Messrs.  Studds.  Tauzin.  Lipin- 
ski. Fields  of  Texas,  and  Bateman. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  for  consideration  of  sections 
265.  1314.  and  3137  of  the  House  bill  and 
sections  328.  2841.  2851.  2915.  3103.  and 
3135  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  Studds.  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
and  Messrs.  Reed,  Fields  of  Texas,  and 
Bateman. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  for 
consideration  of  section  2818  of  the 
House  bill  and  sections  2855,  3132,  3139, 
and  3147  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Messrs.  Miller  of  California. 
Vento.  Lehman,  and  Young  of  Alaska. 
and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  for  consideration  of  sections 
364.  901.  934.  943.  and  1408  of  the  House 
bill  and  sections  523,  1064.  and  3504  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Ms.  Norton, 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  and  Mrs. 
Morella. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, for  consideration  of  sections 
2816  and  2841  of  the  House  bill  and  sec- 
tions 1063.  1087.  2833.  2842,  and  2917  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference:  Messrs. 

MINETA.  APPLEGATE.  WISE.  SHUSTER. 

and  Clinger. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  for  consideration 
of  section  1008  (relating  to  funding 
structure  for  contingency  operations) 
of  the  House  bill,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference;  Messrs.  Der- 
rick. Beilenson.  Frost.  Solomon,  and 

QUILLEN. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology,  for  consideration  of  sec- 
tions 215.  262.  265.  1303,  1304.  1312  1318, 
and  3105  of  the  House  bill  and  sections 
203,  233,  235,  803.  and  3141-3148  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Valentine,  Ms.  EB. 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Walker,  and 
Mr.  Fawell. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  829  of  the  House 
bill,  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr  Smith  of 
Iowa,  and  Mrs   Meyers  of  Kansas 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs,    for 


consideration  of  sections  1071  and  1079 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  modi- 
fications committed  to  conference: 
Messrs.  Montgomery,  Sangmeister, 
and  Stump.  Provided,  Mr.  Slattery  is 
appointed  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Sangmeister 
solely  for  the  consideration  of  section 
1079. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for 
consideration  of  sections  653,  705,  and 
1087  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Messrs.  Rostenkowski,  Gib- 
bons, Pickle,  archer,  and  Crane. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1930 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2519, 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE. 
JUSTICE.  AND  STATE.  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1994 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  2519)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice, and  State,  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1994,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mkume).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  con- 
ference report  is  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Thursday,  October  14,  1993,  at  page 
H7968.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

GENF.RAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  and  the 
amendments  in  disagreement  on  H.R. 
2519,  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of 
1994.  and  that  I  be  permitted  to  insert 
a  table  and  extraneous  matter  follow- 
ing my  remarks  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

a  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  only  take  about  1 
minute.    This    conference    report    has 


been  available  for  the  Members  for  5 
days.  I  think  most  everybody  knows 
what  is  in  the  report.  I  will  just  sum- 
marize very  briefly. 

The  total  amount  of  money  for  budg- 
et authority  is  $23,396,781,000.  Of  that, 
$3.8  billion  is  to  continue  various  pro- 
grams for  technology  enhancement, 
economic  development  incentives,  sci- 
entific research,  fisheries  development, 
weather  forecasting  services,  inter- 
national trade  and  tourism  promotion, 
and  for  small  business  development. 

There  is  $10.1  billion  in  discretionary 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. The  conference  report  also  in- 
cludes $2.7  plus  billion  for  the  judici- 
ary. The  conference  agreement  also  in- 
cludes funding  for  related  agencies 
such  as,  $374.4  million  for  the  Maritime 
Administration,  $400  million  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  $657  mil- 
lion for  uhe  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  $1,142  billion  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  178  amendments  were 
added  to  the  bill  when  it  went  to  the 
Senate.  We  have  been  able  to  resolve 
all  of  these.  I  think  there  is  only  one 
upon  which  we  will  probably  have  a 
vote.  It  is  my  hope  that  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  17  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  not  to  take  that 
entire  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  2519,  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairmen  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  diligence  in  crafting  a  conference 
repKDrt  which  I  believe  all  Members 
should  support. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  conference  committee — the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina— and  with  the 
help  of  a  revised  602(b)  allocation,  the 
conferees  were  able  to  make  some  im- 
portant improvements  over  the  House- 
passed  bill,  particularly  in  high  prior- 
ity areas  such  as  law  enforcement,  and 
immigration  controls.  In  addition,  the 
conferees  have  placed  controls  on  U.N. 
peacekeeping. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice,  an 
area  of  particular  concern  to  many 
Members  of  this  body,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  a  $130  million  in- 
crease over  the  House-passed  bill.  A 
sizable  portion  of  this  increase  finances 
a  comprehensive  immigration  initia- 
tive which  will  allow  us  not  only  to  de- 
tect and  apprehend,  but  also  to  detain 
and  deport,  illegal  aliens.  The  con- 
ference report  provides  a  $90  million  in- 
crease over  the  House-passed  bill   for 
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immigration  control  initiatives,  a  $129 
million  increase  over  fiscal  year  1993 
Not  only  does  the  agreement  put  600 
additional  border  patrol  agents  in  the 
field  as  provided  in  the  House  bill,  it 
also  funds  construction  and  expansion 
of  four  INS  detention  facilities,  and  in- 
creased detention  and  deportation  fa- 
cilities at  airports  and  seaports,  items 
which  were  not  included  in  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

To  fight  the  war  on  crime  and  drugs, 
the  conference  agreement  provides 
funds  above  the  House  level  for  the 
FBI.  the  DEA.  and  for  assistance 
grants  for  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment. 

For  the  Commerce  Department,  the 
conference  report  provides  increases 
above  the  House  for  the  administra- 
tion's technology  initiatives.  We  in- 
crease funding  by  16  percent  above  the 
House  to  continue  National  Weather 
Service  modernization  efforts.  Funds 
are  also  provided  for  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  to  help  as- 
sist communities  impacted  by  defense 
and  timber  industry  cutbacks,  as  well 
as  other  economically  depressed  com- 
munities 

Like  the  House-passed  bill,  the  judi- 
ciary is  given  a  significant  increase.  11 
percent,  over  fiscal  year  1993.  including 
full  funding  fo*  the  35  new  bankruptcy 
judgeships  the  Congress  approved  last 
year 

Reflecting  the  need  to  put  our  own 
domestic  needs  first,  we  have  cut 
spending  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  international  programs  8  percent 
below  the  fiscal  1993  level,  a  $349  mil- 
lion cut. 

In  addition.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  conferees  were 
able  to  reach  a  compromise  once  and 
for  all  on  the  issue  of  funding  Radio 
and  TV  Marti  Under  the  conference 
agreement.  Radio  and  TV  Marti  have 
one  last  chance  to  prove  their  effec- 
tiveness—if it  cannot  be  proven,  they 
will  be  terminated 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
agreement  sends  a  strong  signal  to  the 
administration  and  to  the  American 
public  on  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  facing  our 
nation  today— the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  our  national  security  pol- 
icy. 

When  we  brought  this  bill  to  the 
House  4  months  ago.  we  had  a  record 
high  of  13  peacekeeping  operations. 
Now.  we  have  18  missions,  with  3  new 
missions  having  been  approved  in  the 
last  2  months.  And  the  U.S.  bill  for 
these  operations  now  totals  $1.3  billion 
for  fiscal  1994  alone 

More  importantly,  in  the  last  4 
months  too  many  brave  American  sol 
diers  are  being  placed  in  harms  way. 
too  many  are  paying  with  their  lives 
The  United  States  now  has  almost 
50.000  Americans  soldiers  supporting 
U.N.  missions  around  the  globe.  And. 
the  President  wants  to  send  as  many  as 
25.000  more  to  Bosnia 


Why  are  they  there?  What  vital  US. 
interests  are  at  stake?  When  are  they 
coming  home?  And.  what  is  the  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer'' 

Unbelievably,  not  even  the  adminis- 
tration has  answered  these  questions 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  step  up  to  the  plate.  It  is 
high  time  the  administration  told  the 
American  people  what  our  role  is  in  the 
morass  of  U.N  nation  building. 

And.  the  Congress  must  demand  an- 
swers. 

This  conference  report  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  includes  strong 
language  putting  the  administration 
on  notice  that  the  American  public  has 
not  bought  into  this  notion  of  global 
peacekeeping.  The  conference  report 
tells  the  administration  that  we  ex- 
pect: 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  notify  the 
Congress  at  least  15  days  in  advance  be- 
fore our  U.S.  Representative  votes  at 
the  United  Nations  for  any  new  peace- 
keeping missions  The  President  must 
tell  us  the  cost,  the  mission,  the  U.S. 
interests  served,  the  duration  and  the 
termination  date,  and  the  source  of 
funding. 

We  recommend  the  administration 
not  agree  to  any  new  missions  until 
both  the  administration  and  the  United 
Nations  clean  up  their  act 

We  expect  the  administration  to  no- 
tify the  United  Nations  that  the  United 
States  will  not  pay  more  than  a  25  per- 
cent assessment  for  peacekeeping. 

The  conferees  are  putting  the  United 
Nations  on  notice  that  we  are  tired  of 
no  one  minding  the  store,  and  it  is  high 
time  for  a  strong,  independent  inspec- 
tor general  who  will  put  an  end  to  the 
endless  reports  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  at  the  United  Nations.  The  con- 
ference report  puts  into  law  a  require- 
ment that  the  United  States  withhold 
10  percent  of  all  regular  United  Nations 
budget  contributions  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  can  certify  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  Nations  has  a 
strong  inspector  general. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  conference  report  puts 
the  administration  on  notice  that  the  Con- 
Kress,  and  the  American  people,  are  watch- 
ing, and  expect  to  be  consulted  on  these 
Ifravely  important  matters 

Having  said  that.  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  conferees  have  done  a  tremendous  job 
balancintr  pressing  domestic  priorities  with 
the  fiscal  constraints  we  are  operatinK 
under 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  placed  on  the 
platform  here  a  map  showing  the  18  so- 
called  peacekeeping  missions  in  which 
the  United  Nations  is  now  involved 
around  the  world.  As  I  said,  just  a  few 
months  ago  there  were  only  13  of  these 
In  the  last  2  months  we  have  become 
engaged  in  two  or  three  more  by  the 
vote  of  our  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  brought 
some  order,  brought  some  discipline 
into  the  decision  of  when  we  go  into  a 
peacekeeping   operation,    how    we    pay 


for  it.  how  the  mission  is  defined,  when 
we  get  out.  and  under  what  conditions. 
I  believe  this  procedure,  that  is  in 
this  conference  report,  does  just  that. 
It  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  violate 
any  of  the  separation  of  powers 
clauses,  nor  the  War  Powers  Act,  be- 
cause these  are  United  Nations  pro- 
ceedings, not  otherwise. 

D  1950 

And  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  con- 
ference report  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  and  more  impor- 
tant. I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  real  leadership  in  addressing 
some  very,  very  crucial  issues  in  regard 
to  our  Nation's  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations  today,  and  the  related 
concern  that  he  has  talked  about  that 
I  think  all  of  us  have  in  the  Congress  in 
regards  to  the  need  for  a  rational  for- 
eign policy. 

I  was  with  the  gentleman  during  the 
now.  I  guess,  maybe,  infamous  so- 
called  briefing  on  Somalia  where  more 
questions  were  raised  than  answered, 
and  now  we  have  very  similar  concerns 
in  regard  to  Bosnia  and  Haiti.  And  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  what 
he  is  trying  to  accomplish  within  this 
bill.  It  is  most  important,  and  I  urge 
all  of  the  Members  to  pay  attention. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  said,  if  I 
am  correct,  that  the  United  Nations  is 
currently  involved  in  18  peacekeeping 
missions,  with  8  more  being  proposed, 
and  that  some  50.000  American  troops 
are  directly  or  indirectly  involved  Is 
this  the  case? 

Mr  ROGERS.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  ROBERTS  I  must  tell  the  gen- 
tleman even  with  the  press  attention 
to  this  matter  I  do  not  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  aware  of  the  extent  of 
that  involvement. 

The  gentleman  addressed  this  prob- 
lem, if  I  heard  him  correctly,  by  requir- 
ing the  United  Nations  to  give  15  days' 
notice  before  any  peacekeeping  in- 
volvement, including  cost,  including 
the  purpose  of  the  mission  and  some 
kind  of  date  or  some  kind  of  time  equa- 
tion so  we  know  where  we  are,  is  this 
the  case? 

Mr  ROGERS.  That  is  correct.  The 
procedure  now  is,  there  is  no  congres- 
sional deliberation  of  a  decision  that 
our  U.N  representative  makes  at  the 
Security  Council  in  New  York  about  a 
possible  mission  that  they  would  like 
to  get  involved  with.  The  Security 
Council  votes  to  go  into  that  mission, 
wherever  it  may  be,  and  we  are  bound 
by  it  Then  the  United  Nations  sends  us 
a  bill,  sends  the  Congress  a  bill  for  al- 
most one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  that 
peacekeeping  operation 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  that,  because  as  the  gen- 
tleman   indicated,    I    understand    the 
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United  Nations  assesses  the  United 
States  about  32  percent,  I  think  it  is 
about  31.9  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
each  of  the  i>eacekeeping  missions. 
Now  am  I  to  understand  that  assess- 
ment has  been  raised  or  increased,  and 
that,  according  to  my  figures  here,  and 
we  talked  about  this,  that  estimated 
requirement  in  1994  comes  to  $1.4  bil- 
lion, and  that  involves  a  shortfall  of 
$855  million.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  correct.  The 
total  cost  of  the  requirements  in  1994 
for  peacekeeping  missions  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  our  share  of  that,  is  $1.3 
billion,  and  we  were  unable  to  pay  it. 
We  simply  cannot  pay  that  figure,  and 
we  are  not  paying  it  in  this  bill. 

Meanwhile,  they  are  voting  more 
missions  that  we  cannot  pay  for.  and 
we  have  to  get  a  handle  on  the  fiscal 
end  of  this  problem,  if  nothing  more. 
And  that  is  what  this  conference  report 
attempts  to  do. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  to  address  the  prob- 
lem in  this  bill  the  gentleman  is  saying 
to  our  State  Department,  in  keeping 
with  the  President's  desire,  I  might 
add,  for  more  involvement  by  other 
countries,  that  the  State  Department 
tell  the  United  Nations  that  our  cost 
share  of  the  bill  would  be  25  percent  In 
the  future,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  correct.  The 
conferees  expect  the  administration  to 
notify  the  United  Nations  that  the 
United  States  will  not  accept  an  as- 
sessment greater  than  25  percent.  Cur- 
rently, the  United  Nations  charges  the 
United  States  31.7  percent.  We  are  say- 
ing that  is  unacceptable.  We  expiect  our 
assessment  to  be  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent, the  same  percentage  we  contrib- 
ute to  the  general  budget  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  believe  it  is  too  much  as  it 
is  at  25  percent.  But  at  least  we  ought 
to  hold  the  peacekeeping  assessment  to 
25  percent  as  well. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Finally,  I  believe  you 
said  that  the  United  States  would 
withdraw  10  percent  of  its  funding  if 
the  United  Nations  does  not  appoint  a 
long-needed  inspector  general  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  with  regards  to 
fraud,  and  w£iste,  and  abuse,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
For  years  the  United  States  under  dif- 
ferent administrations  has  been  pres- 
suring the  United  Nations  to  appoint 
some  sort  of  independent  auditor  to 
root  out  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  They 
have  refused  any  meaningful  attempts 
at  reform. 

Now  we  are  saying  in  this  conference 
report  OK,  if  that  is  the  way  you  want 
it,  we  are  going  to  withhold  a  portion 
of  our  annual  dues  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  are  going  to  withhold  10  per- 
cent until  the  Secretary  of  State  cer- 
tifies to  the  Congress  that  the  U.N.  has 
a  strong,  independent  inspector  gen- 
eral, with  independent  investigatory 
powers    that   can    report    to    the    Sec- 


retary General  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  us 
that  the  monies  are  not  being  wasted, 
and  that  fraud  is  not  occurring.  That  is 
a  very  important  provision  in  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr,  ROBERTS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  want  to  really  under- 
score again  the  importance  of  what  he 
has  done. 

From  the  information  I  have,  I  note 
with  interest  from  your  map  and  from 
your  statement  that  our  U.N.  rep- 
resentative voted  to  approve  another 
three  missions,  one  in  Haiti,  Liberia, 
and  Rwanda,  Wait  a  minute,  make  that 
four  missions.  There  is  another  one  in 
the  Republic  of  Georgia  I  think. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  All  without  consulta- 
tion and  notification,  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  ROGERS.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. She  voted  in  the  U,N,  Security 
Council  a  peacekeeping  mission  for  the 
Republic  of  Georgia  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  in  August  of  this  year,  in 
September  the  mission  to  Haiti,  in 
September  the  mission  to  Liberia,  and 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  October  5, 
Rwanda,  none  of  which  was  the  Con- 
gress consulted  about,  none  of  which 
did  we  receive  notice  about  so  that  we 
could  plan  fiscally  for  it,  I  think  it  has 
just  gotten  out  of  hand, 

Mr,  ROBERTS.  One  final  thing,  and  I 
said  finally  before,  but  is  it  true  that 
the  administration  used  the  21-day  con- 
tinuing resolution,  and  now  wake  up  to 
this,  is  it  true  the  administration  used 
the  21-day  continuing  resolution  to  pay 
approximately  $321  million  in  U.N.  bills 
before  this  Congress  even  passed  the 
appropriation  bill?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  correct.  Using 
the  continuing  resolution  passed  by 
this  body,  the  State  Department  or  the 
OMB  used  a  21-day  CR  to  pay  all  of  the 
peacekeeping  arrearages  for  fiscal  1994. 
In  addition,  they  also  have  already 
spent  76  percent  of  all  the  funds  they 
expect  us  to  appropriate  in  this  bill, 
using  a  21-day  CR.  This  is  highly  un- 
usual. It  is  not  right.  So,  therefore,  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  statement. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  am  not  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  not  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  or  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  but  I  can  tell  you 
as  a  Member,  like  many  Members  in 
this  body,  I  have  a  very  keen  and 
strong  interest  in  this  Nation's  foreign 
policy.  I  do  not  want  the  Congress  to 
intervene  and  trample  on  the  rights  of 
the  Executive.  My  goodness,  we  cannot 
even  get  a  majority  around  here  to  de- 
cide when  to  adjourn,  let  alone  try  to 
conduct  any  foreign  policy. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  with  the  record 
that  the  gentleman  has  demonstrated, 
and  the  kinds  of  things  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  put  in  this  bill,  that  we  are  get- 
ting back  into  the  business  of  consider- 
ing the  War  Powers  Act  and  requiring 
congressional  approval  of  American  in- 


volvement In  the  so-called  peacekeep- 
ing operations.  We  have  risked  and  lost 
American  lives  in  Somalia.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  efforts  go  a  long  ways  to- 
ward making  sure  that  does  not  happen 
again  in  other  U.N.  missions,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  efforts  and  thank 
him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Mollohan,] 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  H.R,  2519,  the  Commerce-Jus- 
tice-State fiscal  year  1994  appropria- 
tions bill.  As  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  would  like  to  compliment 
Chairman  Smith  and  Ranking  Member 
Rogers  for  their  hard  work  on  this  im- 
portant legislation.  They  led  the  sub- 
committee through  the  difficult  task 
of  cutting  $1.5  billion  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request  in  order  to  meet  our 
602(b)  allocation. 

Upon  review  of  this  bill  some  of  you 
may  note  that  we  have  changed  fund- 
ing priorities  for  certain  law  enforce- 
ment programs.  It  became  clear  during 
the  course  of  our  hearings  that  Attor- 
ney General  Reno  had  some  new  ideas 
on  crime  control  initiatives.  We  have 
supported  the  new  direction  she  is 
charting  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
combat  the  alarming  rise  in  crime  in 
our  Nation,  For  example,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  that  during 
conference  we  added  48  million  dollars 
for  State  and  local  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance grants.  In  addition,  we  added 
30  million  dollars  above  the  President's 
request  for  juvenile  justice  programs. 

President  Clinton  is  committed  to 
addressing  our  Nation's  competitive- 
ness problems  during  his  term.  He  has 
targeted  programs  in  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Standards  and  Technology  in 
this  regard.  The  goal  is  to  enable  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  to  team  together 
as  partners  to  improve  manufacturing 
processes  and  perform  cutting  edge  re- 
search and  development  on  tomorrow's 
products.  The  subcommittee  provided  a 
35  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1993 
funds  to  allow  NIST  to  fulfill  President 
Clinton's  initiative. 

We  have  provided  an  18  percent  in- 
crease for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  These  funds 
are  critical  to  maintain  our  national 
ocean  service  programs,  our  national 
marine  fisheries  programs,  and  our  sat- 
ellite and  environmental  programs.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  we  have 
been  able  to  provide  desperately  needed 
funds  to  modernize  the  National 
Weather  Service. 

This  conference  report  allows  us  to 
maintain  our  commitment  to  public 
broadcasting  through  the  Public  Tele- 
communications and  Facilities  Pro- 
gram. And  we  provide  funds  to  initiate 
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President  Clinton's  Information  High- 
way Grant  Program. 

In  this  bill  the  committee  is  showing 
strong  support  for  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration.  EDA  serves  an 
extremely  important  function  in  our 
Government— it  is  the  only  agency 
with  an  exclusive  mandate  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
economically  distressed  areais.  Now. 
more  than  ever,  EDA  funds  are  needed 
by  communities  in  every  congressional 
district  to  overcome  the  effects  of  a 
slowly  recovering  economy. 

This  bill  provides  funds  for  small 
business  administration  programs.  As 
we  all  know,  the  growth  of  small  busi- 
ness is  essential  to  the  health  of  our 
Nation's  economy.  The  SBA  is  the 
central  Government  agency  responsible 
for  encouraging  and  nurturing  that 
growth.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that, 
through  the  funding  levels  in  this  bill, 
we  are  continuing  our  commitment  to 
small  business  development  centers, 
the  Guaranteed  Business  Loan  Pro- 
gram and  the  8(A)  Program  that  bene- 
fits disadvantaged  businesses. 

Finally.  I  am  pleaised  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  have  reached  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  on  the  controver- 
sial radio  and  TV  Marti.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  three-member  advisory  panel 
established  by  this  legislation  will  help 
resolve  the  long-standing  concerns  on 
both  sides  associated  with  radio  and 
TV  Marti. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  conference  report. 

D  2000 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Skaggs]. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  have  reached  agreement  on 
the  Commerce,  Justice.  State,  and  Ju- 
diciary appropriations  bill  for  this  new 
fiscal  year,  and  I  think  we  have  pro- 
duced a  bipartisan,  balanced  bill.  I 
want  to  thank  and  congratulate  chair- 
man Smith,  our  distinguished  ranking 
member  Mr  Rogers,  my  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee,  and  our  terrific 
staff  for  a  job  well  done. 

The  bill  finances  a  wide  range  of  gov- 
ernmental activities,  from  scientific 
research  to  law  enforcement  to  immi- 
gration control  to  diplomatic  activities 
to  international  peacekeeping.  We 
tried  to  satisfy  the  diverse  needs  of 
these  programs  while  keeping  in  mind 
our  need  to  keep  spending  down. 

In  this  bill,  .we  have  managed  to  do 
both. 

Let  us  keep  one  key  fact  in  mind  as 
we  vote  on  this  bill  It  appropriates 
S200  million  less  than  these  programs 
spent  last  year.  That's  not  a  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  increase,  and  it's  not  a 
decrease  below  the  1994  base.  It  is  a  $200 
million  cut  in  spending,  and.  in  addi- 
tion. $1.5  billion  less  than  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  request. 


WTiile  achieving  significant  savings, 
this  bill  still  provides  increased  fund- 
ing for  essential  Government  activi- 
ties. Among  those  are  the  scientific  re- 
search and  technology  transfer  pro- 
grams of  the  Commerce  Department. 
NOAA.  NIST.  and  NTIA  programs  can 
play  a  major  role  in  revitalizing  our 
economy;  they  are  absolutely  essential 
to  our  effort  to  prepare  our  businesses 
and  our  workers  for  the  globalized 
economy  of  the  21st  century.  These 
three  Commerce  Department  agencies 
represent  precisely  the  type  of  research 
and  applied  technology  efforts  the  Fed- 
eral Government  needs  to  encourage  to 
make  our  economy  thrive. 

Within  these  programs.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  we  were  able  to 
honor  the  request  for  almost  $62  mil- 
lion to  help  renovate  the  laboratory  fa- 
cilities of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology.  We  have 
more  than  2  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
NIST  facilities— built  between  25  and  40 
years  ago.  that  are  deteriorating  at  an 
alarming  rate.  These  renovation  funds 
are  a  prudent  investment  and  will  help 
NIST  continue  to  play  its  vital  role  in 
promoting  our  country's  long-term 
economic  health. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
provides  $2,156  billion  for  the  courts  of 
appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  judi- 
cial services — including  $16  million  to 
meet  the  highest  priority  needs  of  the 
Federal  courts.  This  is  an  important 
reference  that  should  not  go  unnoticed 
by  states  still  struggling  to  recover 
from  the  economic  downturn  the  coun- 
try experienced  in  the  last  few  years.  It 
is  my  hope,  and  I  believe  the  intention 
of  the  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, that  this  money  will  be  used  to 
add  all  of  the  35  new  bankruptcy  judges 
we  authorized  during  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

The  conference  report  states  that  the 
judicial  conference  is  to  "examine 
carefully  the  pending  bankruptcy  case- 
load of  each  of  the  districts  with  newly 
authorized  judgeships  and  fill  those 
with  the  greatest  backlog  and  complex- 
ity of  cases  first."  Certainly,  the  most 
needy  of  those  districts  deserve  prior- 
ity attention,  but  all  35  judges  should 
be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  are  making  great  strides  in  im- 
proving the  economic  fortune  of  the 
country,  and  these  judges  will  help  fur- 
ther that  effort.  The  backlog  of  cases 
in  bankruptcy  courts  only  slows  our  re- 
covery as  debtors,  creditors,  and  others 
with  some  relation  to  these  cases  sit 
and  wait  for  resolution.  These  delays 
not  only  cost  time,  but  money  jis  well. 
It  is  important  that  these  cases  move 
as  swiftly  as  possible  to  their  conclu- 
sion, and  the  bill  provides  the  funding 

to  break  the  existing  logjam. 

I'm  also  pleased  that  we  wece  able  to 
maintain     the    House     Appropriations 

Committee's     funding     level     for     the 

Legal  Services  Corporation  [LSCJ.  The 

$400  million  in  this  bill  is  less  than  the 


LSC  requested,  and  far  less  than  it 
needs.  One  of  the  basic  principles  of  our 
system  of  justice  is  that  any  party  to  a 
legal  dispute  is  due  a  fair  hearing  in  a 
court  of  law.  To  meet  that  standard, 
we  have  to  provide  competent  legal 
representation  for  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford it,  in-both  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
The  LSC  is  an  essential  part  of  the  ef- 
forts to  provide  justice  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  support  its  efforts,  and  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  provide  more  re- 
sources for  this  valuable  program  in 
the  future. 

Finally,  the  conferees  approved  a  rea- 
sonable, constructive  compromise  on 
the  issue  of  funding  our  Government's 
broadcasts  to  Cuba.  I  anticipate  that 
the  process  set  in  motion  by  the  bill 
will  lead  to  real  reforms  and  cost  sav- 
ings at  Radio  Marti  and  the  orderly 
termination  of  TV  Marti. 

The  agreement  cuts  25  percent  of  the 
budget  for  these  programs  and  estab- 
lishes a  short-term,  independent  advi- 
sory panel  to  investigate  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  Radio  Marti's 
policies  and  standards,  and  TV  Marti's 
technical  viability.  In  the  case  of 
Radio  Marti.  I  have  been  concerned  by 
evidence  of  bloated  budgets,  conflict  of 
interest,  and  inappropriate  program- 
ming. The  independent  review  panel 
this  bill  creates  is  specifically  required 
to  address  these  concerns.  And  to  en- 
sure that  the  panel's  work  is  not  just 
left  to  gather  dust  on  a  shelf,  ever  one- 
third  of  the  funding  for  Radio  Marti  is 
tied  to  the  implementation  of  the  pan- 
el's recommendation  by  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

With  respect  to  TV  Marti,  the  issue 
of  program  quality  is  secondary  to  the 
threshold  question  of  whether  the 
Cuban  people  can  see  it.  The  evidence, 
both  anecdotal  and  official,  concludes 
that  jamming  continues  to  effectively 
prevent  TV  Marti's  signal  from  reach- 
ing its  intended  audience — and  from 
fulfilling  its  mission.  I  fully  anticipate 
that  the  panel  will  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  that  the  USIA  Director 
will  pull  the  plug  on  TV  Marti. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  declassified  text  of  recent  official 
reports  on  the  reception  of  TV  Marti  in 
Cuba— reports  which  underscore  the  ex- 
tensive technical  problems  that  exist 
in  this  program: 

(Declassified  by  DRHamilton  6n  6  Oct  93  fol- 
lowing consultations  with  USINT  HA- 
VANA The  following  texts  have  been 
slightly  altered  to  permit  declassification. 

Deletions  are  marked and  insertions 

are  indicated  by  italic.) 

REPORT  ONE,  DATED  SEPTEMBER  3,  1990 

Para.  3   TV  Marti  found  a  crack  in  Cuban 

Electronic  CurUin:  monitoring  of  TV 

Marti  Broadcasts  to  Cuba  has  repeatedly 
(one  line  garbled,  text  probably  not  lost) 
demonstrated  points  for  a  minute  or  two  be- 
fore the  jamming  starts.  Once  the  jammers 
come  on.  however,  the  TV  becomes  hash  and 

noise.   monitoring  of  the   TV   Marti 

broadcast  on  September  1  detected  a  small 
difference  for  the  first  time in  a  small 
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area,   perhaps  a  window  between  jammers. 

Just  after  5  a.m..  in  which  the  sound 

could  be  heard  and the  color  broadcast 

of  the  TV  Marti  program  viewed  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  area  is  near  Playa  Solada  be- 
tween Mariel  and  Havana,  does  not  appear  to 
be  more  than  a  few  square  miles  in  size  and 
is  lightly  populated  region,  but  this  area  will 

be  explored  further and  reported  fully 

to  TV  Marti. 

REPORT  TWO.  DATED  SEPTEMBER  10.  1993 

Para.  3.  Window  for  TV  Marti  broadcasts  is 
tiny:  the  TV  Marti  program  was  re- 
ceived on  three  occasions  in  a  small  area 
about  35  kilometers  west  of  Havana.  It  ap- 
pears as  though  a  small  gap  of  from  five  to 
ten  kilometers  in  length  exists  between 
Cuban  jamming  west  of  Havana  and  Just  to 
the  east  of  the  Port  Town  of  Mariel.  Depend- 
ing on  atmospheric  conditions,  the  TV  Marti 
signal  has  been  picked  up  about  five  miles 
east  of  Mariel  (Just  beyond  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Polytechnic  School)  and  in  an  area  of 
from  five  to  ten  kilometers  further  east  to- 
ward Havana  (always  terminating  before 
Playa  Solada).  Sound  is  always  audible  first 
as  the  high  pitched  tone  of  the  jammers 
fades,  and  then  the  video  becomes  clearer  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  area  but  is  never 
good.  One  morning.  September  3.  the  TV 
Marti  signal  was  completely  overshadowed 
by  Channel  13.  TVT.  the  CBS  affiliate  station 
in  Tampa.  Florida.  On  each  of  the  occasions 
that  TV  Marti  was  observed  on  a  handheld 
battery-powered  (Sony-Watchman)  receiver, 
electricity  was  on  in  the  area.  However,  the 
region  is  very  sparsely  populated  and  the  re- 
ception that  is  possible  along  the  cost  fades 
out  before  reaching  the  central  highway 
about  six  to  eight  kilometers  further  inland. 

REPORT  THREE.  DATED  SEPTEMBER  14.  1993 

1.  Summary:    As    requested.    the 

Mariel/Pinar  Del  Rio  area  west  of  Havana 
has  beeri  monitored  eleven  times  since  new  TV 
Marti  broadcast  protocol  was  initiated  Au- 
gust 31  to  determine  whether  TV  Marti  sig- 
nal could  be  received.  On  three  occasions  TV 
Marti  programs  were  received  at  least  faint- 
ly in  a  small  area  about  35  KMS  west  of  Ha- 
vana, a  few  kilometers  east  of  Mariel.  This 
reception  area  is  very  sparsely  populated  and 
extends  no  more  than  a  few  kilometers  south 
of  the  coast  road  and  for  about  ten  kilo- 
meters from  east  to  west,  although  vari- 
ations were  noted  due  to  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. Electricity  appeared  to  be  available 
during  each  monitoring  excursion,  and  jam- 
ming was  detected  about  half  the  time.  End 
summary. 

2.  routes  and  times  were  varied  to 

maximize  the  range  of  observations  possible. 
The  total  distance  covered  on  round  trips 

varied  from  169  KMS  to  72  KMS  and 

start  times  were  from  2:45  a.m.  to  3:30  a.m. 
The  average  trip  was  about  1(X)  KMS  with 
stops  every  few  KMS  to  extend  the  antenna 
outside  the  car  and  check  for  reception  dur- 
ing a  one-  to  two-minute  interval.  Monitor- 
ing was  always  concluded  in  the  Mariel  area 
when  TV  Marti  programming  concluded  at 

6:(X)  a.m..  .  Reception  was  tested  on  a 

Sony   Watchman   hand-held   receiver  which 

was  thoroughly  checked before  project 

began  and  again  after  one  week.  Electricity 
appeared  to  be  available  throughout  the 
monitoring  area  each  morning,  but  very  few 
lights  showed  in  residences.  Routes  covered 
inhabited  areas  more  intensively,  and  then 
concentrated  on  the  area  east  of  Mariel 
where  reception  was  detected  repeatedly.  No 
TV  Marti  signal  was  ever  observed  at  any 
point  in  either  Pinar  Del  Rio  Province  of  the 
Havana  suburbs. 


3.  Here  are  the  detailed  results  for  each 
date: 

August  31:  Observed  heavy  static  and  snow 
only.  Took  coast  road  to  Mariel:  made  mul- 
tiple observations  around  La  Puntilla  and  in 
town  suburbs.  96  KMS. 

September  1:  Took  central  highway  to 
Guanajuay.  west  of  Mariel.  and  started  mon- 
itoring there  at  about  3:30  a.m.  Observed 
heavy  Jamming  until  reaching  an  area  about 
five  kilometers  east  of  Mariel  (just  beyond 
the  Politecnica  Panamericana).  Detected 
first  sound  of  TV  Marti  program  and  then 
picture  Just  after  5:20  a.m.  and  at  next  two 
stops.  All  reception  faded  well  before  Playa 
Saldado.  Width  of  reception  area  was  about 
eight  to  ten  kilometers,  and  very  few  homes 
were  noticed.  108  KMS. 

September  2:  Took  Autopista  to  Artemisa 
(west  of  Guanajuay)  and  returned  by  coast 
road.  Concluded  monitoring  near  the 
Politechnica  at  6:00  a.m.  Observed  only  noise 
and  snow.  124  KMS. 

September  3:  Took  coast  road  and  started 
careful  monitoring  near  the  coast  guard 
school  Just  beyond  the  Marina  Hemingway  in 
the  extreme  western  suburbs  of  Havana.  De- 
tected heavy  Jamming  until  a  few  kilometers 
beyond  Playa  Saldado.  When  Jamming  faded 

completely.  got  excellent  reception  of 

TVT-channel  13.  the  CBS  affiliate  station 
from  Tampa.  Florida.  The  TVT  program  was 
visible  right  up  to  the  cement  plant  on  the 
outskirts  of  Mariel.  97  KMS. 

September  4  and  5:  No  observations. 

September  6:  Took  the  central  highway 
deep  into  Pinar  del  Rio  Province  (reached 
KM  70  on  the  highway  at  3:30  a.m.)  where 
monitoring  was  started  well  east  of 
Candelaria.  Detected  fairly  strong  Jamming 
as  side  roads  meandered  through  the  coun- 
tryside. Reached  area  of  previous  TV  Marti 
reception,  but  detected  only  Jamming  until  a 
little  closer  to  the  firing  range  (half  way 
from  Mariel  to  Playa  Salado).  Finally  de- 
tected clear  audio  with  poor  picture  at  5:45 
a.m.  to  hear  an  excellent  report  on  the  com- 
memoration of  Martin  Luther  King's  "I  Have 
a  Dream"  speech.  Reception  window  was 
very  narrow.  169  KMS. 

September  7:  Took  central  highway  to 
Mariel  and  monitored  in  Mariel  area  and  side 
roads.  Observed  only  noise  and  snow.  72 
KMS. 

September  8:  Took  coast  highway  to 
Mariel  and  east  almost  to  Artemisa.  On  re- 
turn TV  Marti  was  detected  from  Just  oppo- 
site the  Politecnica  almost  to  Playa  Salado. 
a  window  of  about  12  KMS  in  length.  Recep- 
tion was  quite  clear.  98  KMS. 

September  9:  No  observation. 

September  10:  Very  strong  jamming  was 
observed  everywhere.  Took  central  highway 
to  the  exit  for  Playa  Salado  and  con- 
centrated route  in  small  towns  and  villages 
(Banes.  Agnacate.  Caimito.  etc.)  that  are  a 
few  kilometers  inland  from  the  areas  in 
which  TV  Marti  had  been  received.  96  KMS. 

September  11:  No  observation. 

September  12:  Repeated  successful  Septem- 
ber 8  route  but  received  only  noise  and  snow. 
98  KMS. 

September  13:  Concentrated  on  coastal 
road  routes  during  very  bad  atmospheric 
conditions  (some  lightning  and  thunder  in 
distance).  Received  only  noise  and  snow. 
Conditions  were  so  bad  that  even  Radio 
Marti  could  not  be  received  at  all  on  short- 
wave until  after  7:00  a.m.  78  KMS. 

September  14:  Poor  atmospheric  conditions 
again.  Observed  only  noise  and  snow  on  TV. 
while  Radio  Marti  faded  in  and  out  on  short- 
wave. Repeated  observations  in  central  high- 
way area  to  coast  road  as  on  September  10. 
101  KMS. 


REPORT  FOUR.  DATED  SEPTEMBER  29.  1993 

1.  Summary:  additional  monitoring 

was  conducted  to  detect  visibility  of  TV 
Marti  signal  in  the  beach  cities  area,  east  of 
Havana,  on  September  28.  and  29.  A  very  poor 
signal  was  detected  briefly  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  But  much  better  reception  was  de- 
tected over  a  broad  area  on  September  29. 
End  summary. 

2.  Here  are  the  details  of  the  Broadcast  re- 
ception: 

During  poor  atmospheric  conditions  of 
September  28.  the  TV  Marti  audio  signal  was 
first  received  in  the  Guanabo  area  and  was 
clearly  audible  for  about  ten  minutes  while 
driving  east  about  0420  hours.  No  picture, 
however,  was  ever  detected  very  clearly. 
Boomerang  car  antenna  with  video  walkman 
recently  supplied  by  TV  Marti  used  to  mon- 
itor signal.  A  total  of  144  KMS  from  resi- 
dence to  an  area  about  15  KMS  east  of  Santa 
Cruz  Del  Norte  was  covered  during  the  entire 
TV  Marti  Broadcast  period. 

TV  Marti  program  was  heard  fairly  clearly 
throughout  most  of  the  beach  city  area  east 
of  Havana  on  September  29.  Starting  a  few 
miles  east  of  Cojimar  (at  0355  Hours)  and 
running  through  the  fairly  p>opulous  area  up 
to  Guanabo  and  the  less  populated  areas  up 

to  el  Abra— 70  KMS  east  of  Havana most 

of  the  broadcast  could  be  understood  on  the 
way  out  and  back  (until  0550  hours),  a  total 
of  149  KMS.  A  clear  video  signal  was  received 
only  intermittently,  probably  due  to  poor  at- 
mospheric conditions.  Electricity  appeared 
to  be  available  throughout  the  monitoring 
area.  Ekjuipment  was  same  as  on  September 
28. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  TV  Marti's  fate 
has.  I  believe  correctly,  been  tied  to 
specific  questions  about  its  reception 
and  effectiveness,  not  broader  consider- 
ations of  our  policy  toward  Cuba.  In 
reaching  this  agreement,  all  of  us  in- 
volved have  restated  our  strong  sup- 
port for  democracy  in  Cuba.  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's dictatorship  should  find  no  solace 
in  this  decision. 

The  conference  agreement  requires 
that  the  Director  reach  a  decision  on 
TV  Marti's  efficacy  by  July  1,  1993,  and 
fences  $2.5  million  of  the  budget  to 
cover  close-out  costs,  but  I'd  note  that 
the  Director  has  the  authority  to  make 
a  decision  on  termination  before  then, 
and  I  encourage  him  not  to  wait  until 
the  last  minute. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
good,  taut  bill.  It  finances  the  nec- 
essary functions  of  government,  and  it 
takes  into  account  the  need  to  put  our 
Federal  financial  house  in  order.  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State,  Judiciary  appro- 
priations bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  well-crafted  agreement. 

As  a  new  member  of  this  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee.  I  want  to  thank 
Chairman  SMITH  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Rogers,  and  our  other  col- 
leagues and  our  fine  staff  for  the  hard 
work  and  cooperative  spirit  which  have 
led  to  this  conference  agreement. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  of  amaz- 
ingly broad  scope.  It  includes:  inter- 
national trade,  advanced  technology, 
law  enforcement,  peacekeeping,  foreign 
affairs,  the  entire  judicial  branch  of 
Government,  important  independent 
agencies  such  as  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  yet  to  merely  list  these 
worthy  agencies^^nd  programs  in  one 
bill  points^-niT^me  of  the  severest 
choices  and  tradeoffs  of  any  appropria- 
tions bill  that  we  consider  in  this 
House. 

So  we  did  have  tough  choices,  but  we 
brought  in  this  conference  report  $219 
million  below  the  fiscal  1993  funding 
level,  and  we  reduced  the  President's 
budget  request  by  $1.5  billion.  Let  me 
detail  some  of  those  specific  cuts:  We 
have  $84  million  less  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment than  we  had  last  year  and 
$260  million  less  than  the  President's 
request.  We  have  $343  million  less  for 
the  State  Department  than  we  had  last 
year.  $589  million  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  We  have  $52  million  less 
than  we  had  last  year  for  payments  to 
international  organizations.  We  are  ap- 
propriating $21  million  less  than  in  1993 
for  the  USIA,  $189  million  less  for  the 
Maritime  Administration.  $93  million 
less  than  fiscal  1993  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  and  on 
and  on. 

We  have  made  the  tough  spending 
cuts.  The  cuts  are  real.  They  are  sig- 
nificant. Many  agencies  have  been  af- 
fected. 

At  the  same  time,  this  cutting  has 
permitted  some  additional  flexibility 
in  funding  some  of  the  most  promising 
initiatives  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. 

For  example,  we  have  been  able  to  in- 
crease the  commitment  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
by  35  percent.  That  is  $136  million  more 
than  last  year. 
That  is  money  well  spent. 
It  includes  $199  million  for  the  ad- 
vanced technology  program  to  support 
industry-led  research  efforts  to  develop 
new  technologies  that  increase  our 
country's  competitiveness. 

We  have  two  important  examples  of 
that  commitment  in  North  Carolina, 
working  with  the  national  textile  and 
apparel  industry. 

The  National  Textile  Center,  a  con- 
sortium of  four  southeastern  univer- 
sities based  at  North  Carolina  State 
University,  is  conducting  core  research 
for  the  textile  industry.  The  so-called 
T.C.  Squared  consortium  is  also  pro- 
vided matching  funds  in  this  bill.  It  is 
a  nonprofit,  member-driven  Govern- 
ment-industry partnership  that  serves 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  development  and 
the  transfer  of  manufacturing  tech- 
nology in  the  apparel  industry. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how  these 
advanced  technology  funds  are  well 
spent.    I    am    pleased    that    this    sub- 
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committee  has  been  able  to  provide  ad- 
ditional resources  for  this  and  other 
advanced  technology  programs  to  en- 
hance our  country's  competitive  edge. 

We  were  also  able  to  provide  $26  mil- 
lion for  new  information  infrastructure 
grants.  Again,  North  Carolina  has 
made  great  strides  in  this  area.  Our 
State  has  its  own  information  highway 
in  place,  and  we  will  be  submitting  an 
application  under  the  new  competitive 
grants  process  to  demonstrate  the  ap- 
plications of  tele-medicine  by  linking 
the  four  medical  schools  and  teaching 
hospitals  in  our  State  with  the  Army 
hospital  at  Fort  Bragg  to  support  tele- 
conferencing, the  high-speed  exchange 
of  data  and  high-resolution  radiologi- 
cal images,  and  the  linking  of  remote 
rural  and  military  sites. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good 
bill,  an  excellent  conference  report.  It 
demonstrates  our  commitment  both  to 
reduce  spending  and  to  redirect  spend- 
ing to  the  areas  of  maximum  economic 
payoff.  We  have  made  the  tough 
choices  while  providing  the  flexibility 
for  new  and  promising  initiatives,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
conference  report. 

D  2010 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hover]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman  yielding  this  time 
to  me.  I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with 
me. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  be' 
glad  to 

Mr.  HOYER.  Is  it  the  chairman's  un- 
derstanding that  the  Census  Bureau's 
funding  level  under  the  conference 
agreement  will  not  result  in  any  reduc 
tions  in  force  beyond  those  envisioned 
in  the  administration's  own  budget  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  is  correct. 
The  administration's  budget  request 
assumed  that  temporary  employees 
winding  up  their  work  on  the  1990  cen- 
sus would  be  leaving  Government  em- 
ployment, but  the  conference  agree- 
ment funding  level  should  not  require 
any  reduction  in  force  at  the  Census 
Bureau  beyond  that. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  clarifying  this 
point.  As  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  can 
understand.  Census  Bureau  employees 
in  the  metropolitan  area  have  been 
very  concerned  about  the  workforce 
implications  of  the  Bureau's  budget 
under  the  conference  agreement,  and 
the  gentleman's  clarifying  comments 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  calming 
those  waters. 

In  thanking  my  colleague.,  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  excellent  work 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  and  thank 
them.  too.  for  their  assistance. 


October  19,  1993 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Wynn]. 
Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee  for  their  hard  work  on  the 
conference  report  on  State.  Commerce 
and  Justice.  They  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job  with  this  bill;  however,  I  rise 
to  take  some  exception  to  specific  cuts 
with  respect  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
which  is  located  in  my  district.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  conference 
committee  report  contains  a  budget 
cut  of  $54  million  below  that  which  was 
requested  by  the  President. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  chairman 
has  some  concerns  about  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Census  Bureau,  and  I  cer- 
tainly believe  they  have  merit.  At  the 
same  time,  as  a  member  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on 
Census.  I  have  heard  numerous  hours  of 
testimony  about  changes  that  are 
being  made  at  the  Census  Bureau  to 
improve  our  performance  over  the  year 
2000  census  and  that  it  will  be  an  im- 
provement over  1990.  I  am  encouraged 
by  these  reports.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  while  I  am  concerned  about 
these  cuts.  I  would  like  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  future  and  per- 
haps revisit  this  issue  for  next  year's 
budget  to  insure  that  these  cuts  do  not 
result  in  a  less  accurate  census,  but 
rather  that  we  have  the  necessary 
manpower  and  necessary  personnel  to 
achieve  an  even  more  accurate  census 
in  the  year  2000;  but  again.  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  its  hard 
work  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Livingston),  a  member  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me.  I  want  to  compliment  him  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
coming  to  some  very  successful  conclu- 
sions with  the  Senate  on  this  con- 
ference. 

They  have  come  up  with  some  good 
ideas.  Unfortunately,  they  are  in  re- 
port language.  I  wish  they  were  in  bill 
language. 

I  hope  that  this  body  starts  to  take 
note  of  what  they  have  accomplished, 
because  frankly,  it  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward where  we  should  be  going,  but  it 
does  not  get  over  the  goal. 

They  call  for  a  peacekeeping  con- 
sultation between  the  White  House  and 
the  Congress,  asking  the  White  House 
to  let  us  know  15  days  in  advance  be- 
fore they  detail  our  troops  all  over  the 
world. 

They  call  for  a  reduction  of  the  31.7 
percent^and  by  the  way.  only  6 
months  ago  it  was  30.4  percent.  The 
Clinton  administration  boosted  the  al- 
lotment to  a  31.7  cost  share  by  the 
United  States  for  peacekeeping  mis- 
sions   under    the    United    Nations    all 
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around  the  world.  They  called  for  that 
to  be  reduced  to  25  percent. 

They  called  for  the  United  Nations  to 
give  us  credit  for  such  expenditures 
like  the  billion  dollars  that  we  spent 
on  our  Defense  Department  moving  our 
troops  into  Somalia  before  the  United 
Nations  starts  picking  up  the  bill.  We 
ought  to  get  credit  for  that  against 
anything  that  we  owed  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Frankly,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
totality  of  the  situation.  We  are  using 
our  military.  They  are  not  the  exclu- 
sive military  in  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
mission,  but  our  soldiers,  our  Marines, 
their  lives,  our  airmen,  their  lives  are 
on  the  line  in  Somalia,  and  soon  to  be 
Haiti  and  all  these  other  places  in  the 
world.  We  are  going  to  put  them  on  the 
line.  We  are  going  to  risk  their  lives, 
and  then  we  are  going  to  pay  31  percent 
of  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  costs?  Give 
me  a  break. 

The  fact  is  that  only  a  few  months 
ago,  as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  ROGERS]  pointed  out,  we  were  in- 
volved in  peacekeeping  missions  in  13 
countries.  Now  it  is  18.  There  are  some 
74,000  U.S.  troops  involved  in  these 
peacekeeping  missions. 

They  are  contemplating  in  the  White 
House  sending  United  States  troops  to 
Sudan,  Zaire,  South  Africa,  Togo, 
Bosnia,  Papua,  New  Guinea,  the  Solo- 
mon Islands,  Sri  Lanka,  Tajikistan; 
the  list  is  endless. 

Why?  Because  Morton  Halperin,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  various  other 
gurus  have  decided  it  is  important  to 
take  U.S.  troops  and  put  them  under 
the  auspices  and  direction  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  should  not  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  should  be  under  our  leader- 
ship. They  should  be  going  to  places  of 
United  States  interest  and  they  should 
not  be  deployed  all  over  the  world  to  be 
sniped  at  by  people  like  what  happened 
in  Somalia  just  a  few  days  back. 

There  was  a  Presidential  Directive 
No.  18  that  says  that  U.S.  troops  will 
be  used  under  the  United  Nations  direc- 
tion. That  needs  to  be  repealed. 

Morton  Halperin,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  needs  to  be  canned, 
needs  to  be  fired. 

We  need  to  bring  our  troops  back  and 
we  need  to  forget  this  misbegotten  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  2519.  in  providing  fund- 
ing above  last  year's  appropriation 
level  for  the  National  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege Program,  intend  that  this  new 
funding  supplement  Sea  Grant's  cur- 
rent  level   of  expenditure   for  marine 


biotechnology,  not  act  as  a  replace- 
ment for  those  expenditures.  Is  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  conferees'  intent 
correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  amounts  pro- 
vided to  Sea  Grant  for  marine  bio- 
technology are  not  intended  to  sup- 
plant the  program's  current  expendi- 
tures on  these  activities. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  That  is  an  important 
distinction,  though  a  subtle  one. 

May  I  just  also  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  subcommittee  have  my 
great  appreciation  and  that  of  our  au- 
thorizing committee,  under  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  circumstances. 

I  think  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  have  done  re- 
markably well  providing  particularly 
for  those  programs  in  NOAA  and  the 
ocean  and  coastal  fisheries.  We  appre- 
ciate the  constraints  under  which  the 
gentleman  is  operating,  and  we  appre- 
ciate what  he  has  been  able  to  come  up 
with. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 
I  want  to  say  that  we  try  to  work  with 
the  full  committee  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  and  the 
gentleman's  committee  has  been  very 
good  to  work  with. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Valentine]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2519. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfiis  bill  will  allow  the  President 
to  implement  important  elements  of  his  tech- 
nology policy.  It  provides  appropnations  for  the 
technology  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  close  to  the  level  requested  by  the 
administration  and  authonzed  in  H.R.  820. 
That  bill  passed  the  House  overwhelmingly  in 
May. 

These  programs  include  the  inhouse  re- 
search and  the  extramural  programs  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology [NISTj,  as  well  as  the  activities  of  the 
Technology  Administration. 

Our  committee  carefully  reviewed  and 
strongly  endorses  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce technology  programs  slated  for  funding 
in  this  bill. 

Strengthening  the  technology  programs  of 
the  Commerce  Deffertment  is  essential  for  the 
President's  technology  policy  to  succeed.  The 
need  is  clear.  The  administration's  approach  is 
sound. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the  conferees  for  bnng- 
ing  this  conference  report  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  measure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 


I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers) 
for  their  work  in  bringing  this  con- 
ference report  to  the  Hoor.  This  bill  al- 
ways presents  difficult  funding  deci- 
sions, and  I  want  to  compliment  them 
on  the  final  product. 

The  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  authorizes  two  of  the 
important  programs  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  in  this  act:  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, and  technology  programs 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in- 
cluding the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology.  The  chair- 
man has  consulted  with  me  on  these 
programs,  and  I  am  pleased  that  for  the 
most  part  the  bill  comes  very  close  to 
funding  the  programs  and  priorities 
which  the  authorizing  committee  has 
reported. 

With  respect  to  NOAA,  the  bill  al- 
most fully  funds  the  critical  operations 
of  the  National  Weather  Service.  As 
we've  seen  from  the  spate  of  natural 
weather  disasters  in  this  country  over 
the  last  few  years,  the  warnings  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Weather  Service 
have  saved  countless  lives  and  reduced 
prof)erty  losses.  As  many  Members 
know,  our  weather  offices  are  in  dire 
need  of  modernization,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Weather  Service  Mod- 
ernization Program  is  nearly  fully 
funded.  In  addition,  the  conference  re- 
port includes  much  needed  funds  for  a 
new  NOAA  hurricane  research  and  re- 
connaissance aircraft  to  supplement 
the  aging  fleet.  These  funds  should  en- 
able the  Weather  Service  to  continue 
to  supply  us  with  the  accurate  and  de- 
pendable weather  warnings  and  serv- 
ices upon  which  we  have  come  to  rely. 
The  bill  also  recognizes  the  growing 
importance  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's Technology  Administration 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology  in  maintaining 
our  economic  competitiveness.  The 
Clinton  administration  had  requested  a 
major  increase  for  NIST  to  fund  the 
President's  technology  policy.  While 
the  bill  does  not  provide  all  of  the 
funding  requested  by  the  President,  it 
appropriates  $525.9  million,  an  increase 
of  $137.2  million,  or  nearly  35  percent, 
over  last  year's  appropriations.  The 
bill  also  provides  an  important  in- 
crease in  NIST's  inhouse  research 
budget  to  provide  an  enhanced  in-house 
capability  to  provide  technical  and  sci- 
entific support  to  these  endeavors. 
These  funding  levels  are  comparable  to 
those  provided  in  H.R.  820.  the  National 
Competitiveness  Act.  which  passed  the 
House  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  again  want  to  com- 
mend the  conferees  on  their  excellent 
work,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  conference  report. 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  par- 
ticular support  for  the  funding  of  this 
conference  report  for  the  USIA  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
which  I  believe  continue  to  perform 
very  valuable  services  for  our  country 
as  we  struggle  to  define  our  role  in  the 
post-cold-war  era. 

I  believe  that  the  BIB  is  one  of  the 
very  best  programs  we  fund.  Through 
its  oversight  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty,  the  BIB  has  played  an 
essential  role  in  bringing  freedom  to 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

D  2020 

Although  the  cold  war  is  over,  the 
need  for  surrogate  broadcasting  is  not. 
Neither  communism,  nor  fascism,  are 
dead,  either  within  the  fragile  democ- 
racies of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  or  within  the  au- 
thoritarian societies  of  Asia.  It  takes 
time  for  a  country  and  its  citizens  to 
develop  the  institutions  of  freedom.  It 
takes  a  commitment  by  countries  with 
a  strong  history  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples to  help  these  peoples  adapt  to 
the  institutions  of  freedom. 

This  report  also  provides  funding  for 
the  USIA.  which  administers  the  Voice 
of  America.  I  strongly  support  the  on- 
going efforts  of  VOA  to  broadcast  news 
and  the  message  of  our  country  to  the 
world,  and  I  will  continue  to  support 
providing  funds  to  VOA  so  that  they 
may  carry  out  their  important  mis- 
sion. 

While  I  also  strongly  support  the 
committee's  efforts  to  provide  funding 
for  the  BIB  and  USIA.  I  believe  admin- 
istration plans  underway  to  reorganize 
our  broadcasting  services  are  poorly 
conceived  and  could  result  in  under- 
mining the  nature  and  progress  of  the 
surrogate  radios. 

As  coauthor  of  legislation  to  create 
Radio  Free  Asia.  I  believe  that  the  BIB 
should  have  authority  over  the  newly 
proposed  Asian  surrogate  service. 
Given  its  track  record  of  success,  BIB 
is  a  logical  home  for  an  Asian  surro- 
gate service.  Most  importantly.  BIB 
has  the  independence  needed  to  make 
the  Radio  Free  Asia  broadcasts  credi- 
ble and  effective. 

Funding  surrogate  radio  in  Asia  is 
one  of  the  smartest  initiatives  we  can 
pursue  to  advance  our  national  interest 
and  values.  I  sincerely  hope  that,  when 
the  reorganization  of  our  broadcasting 
services  occurs.  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Asia  are 
under  a  board  which  enjoys  the  same 
Independence  as  the  BIB  has  always 
had.  This  independence  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  their  success. 


Finally.  I  strongly  support  funding 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy in  this  conference  report.  I 
plan  to  speak  on  this  issue  later,  but 
briefly,  I  believe  that  our  Nation 
should  be  looking  outward  and  using 
this  incredible  opportunity  to  promote 
our  values  overseas.  NED  is  one  of  our 
best  tools  to  achieve  that  end.  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should  continue  to  utilize 
NED'S  great  expertise. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  ORTiz]. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
for  H.R.  2519. 

I  appreciate  the  hard  work  and  the 
difficult  choices  that  the  conferees  had 
to  make. 

In  these  times  of  limited  budgetary 
options.  I  am  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees gave  special  consideration  to  the 
ocean  and  coastal  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  NOAA's  ocean 
and  coastal  programs.  I  am  very  famil- 
iar with  the  importance  and  value  of 
supporting  these  efforts. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  with 
the  appropriation  levels  which  have 
been  provided  in  the  conference  report 
for  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Pro- 
gram, the  National  Undersea  Research 
Program,  the  National  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege Program,  and  the  National  Marine 
Sanctuary  Program. 

The  list  of  problems  which  face  our 
coastal  areas  is  astonishing.  Loss  of 
fisheries,  coastal  pollution,  red  tides, 
non-indigenous  species,  habitat  loss 
*  *  *  the  list  goes  on  and  on 

E^ach  of  these  programs  provide 
unique  services  in  addressing  these 
problems  by  helping  to  understand, 
manage,  and  protect  our  coastal  re- 
sources. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  support 
these  programs  and  others  which  are 
the  front  line  for  coastal  research  and 
management. 

I  think  that  it  is  also  important  to 
note  that  these  are  programs  which 
have  traditionally  been  congressional 
priorities. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  progress  made 
in  the  past  few  years  in  reconciling  the 
differences  of  opinion  with  the  admin- 
istration in  regard  to  funding  requests 
for  these  programs. 

I  urge  Members  to  continue  working 
with  the  administration  to  achieve 
adequate  funding  requests  for  each  of 
them. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee chairman,  Mr.  Smith,  for  his  con- 
tinued hard  work  and  leadership,  and  I 
urge  the  Members  to  support  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pette  Geren]. 


Mr.  PETE  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  con- 
ference report,  and  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith).  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  'Is  it  your  understand- 
ing that  this  conference  report  does 
not  intend,  imply,  or  require  that  the 
southern  region  headquarters  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  be  closed  or 
consolidated?" 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETE  GEREN  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  is  our  understanding.  In  fact, 
they  have  told  us  they  do  not  intend 
to. 

Mr.  PETE  GEREN  of  Texas.  Further- 
more, is  it  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing that  NOAA  will  use  funds  from  the 
$319  million  appropriated  for  local 
warnings  and  forecasts  in  this  con- 
ference report  to  fully  fund  and  staff 
the  southern  region  headquarters  of 
the  National  Weather  Service? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes;  we  under- 
stand that  NOAA  will  use  a  portion  of 
these  funds  to  maintain  the  southern 
region  headquarters. 

Mr.  PETE  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Chair  would  advise  Mem- 
bers controlling  the  debate  time  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Rogers)  has  7  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith) 
has  8  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman),  the  very  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2519  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice 
and  State. 

In  general  this  bill  has  provided  fund- 
ing for  the  foreign  affairs  agencies 
within  the  House  passed  authorization 
levels.  The  bill  also  provides  a  waiver 
of  the  statutory  requirement  for  an  au- 
thorization of  the  State  Department 
and  USIA.  of  6  months.  Regrettably 
this  is  necessary  because  of  a  holdup  of 
consideration  of  the  State  Department 
and  USIA  authorization  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  House  responsibly  passed  the  au- 
thorization bill  in  June,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  resolve  to  quickly 
consider  the  bill  so  we  can  complete 
action  on  the  measure. 

Briefly.  1  want  to  commend  the  ap- 
propriations managers  for  the  con- 
ference report  language  that  addresses 
the  egregious  problems  that  persist 
with  U.N.  peacekeeping,  and  secondly, 
for  recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  the 
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State  Department  to  upgrade  the  con- 
sular visa  and  passport  systems. 

We  included  an  important  amend- 
ment in  the  authorization  bill  direct- 
ing the  State  Department  to  upgrade 
its  visa  control  system,  and  allowing 
them  to  collect  and  retain  fees  for  this 
purpose. 

Specifically,  with  regard  to  title  V, 
of  the  conference  report,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  authors  of  this  legisla- 
tion regarding  their  provisions  de- 
signed to  increase  the  role  of  Congress 
in  supporting  U.S.  contributions  to 
U.N.  peacekeeping  activities. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  fully  support  the 
efforts  of  my  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee colleagues  to  rein  in  the  runaway 
U.S.  peacekeeping  costs.  Requiring 
that  our  future  assessment  be  limited 
to  no  more  than  25  i)ercent  of  the  total 
cost  for  each  peacekeeping  mission  is 
an  important  step  toward  this  goal. 

Equally  important  is  the  provision 
mandating  improved  congressional  no- 
tification for  all  future  decisions  to 
create  new  peacekeeping  missions  or  to 
expand  any  ongoing  missions.  Without 
congressional  notification,  the  admin- 
istration has  recently  approved  our 
participation  in  three  new  and  ex- 
panded missions  in  Haiti,  Liberia,  and 
Rwanda.  Adoption  of  the  provisions  in 
this  conference  report  should  enable 
Congress  to  play  a  greater  more  in- 
formed role  in  formulating  our  overall 
policy  toward  these  and  other  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations. 

I  would  like  also  to  address  the  issue 
of  visa  processing  and  the  antiquated, 
unreliable  and  user  intensive,  micro- 
fiche systems  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment uses  in  over  100  overseas  posts  to 
maintain  the  list  of  aliens  ineligible 
for  entry. 

This  list  includes  names  of  terrorists, 
and  those  with  criminal  histories.  The 
embarrassing  case  of  radical  sheik 
Omar  Abdul  Rahman  getting  a  United 
States  travel  visa,  despite  being  on  a 
microfiche  lookout  list  in  Khartoum, 
Sudan,  should  be  all  the  evidence  we 
need  that  the  system  is  broken  and 
badly  needs  repair. 

Not  only  must  we  modernize  the  out- 
dated equipment,  but  we  must  have  the 
State  Department  resume  checking  the 
FBI  criminal  record  histories  of  those 
who  seek  to  immigrate  to  the  United 
States  and  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  previously. 

Not  only  should  the  State  Depart- 
ment find  moneys  to  modernize  its 
equipment  as  the  conferees  recommend 
but  it  needs  to  resume  these  FBI  crimi- 
nal record  checks  promptly  before  we 
have  another  possible  even  more  em- 
barrassing visa  case,  as  we  did  with 
Sheik  Rahman  with  his  tourist  visa  in 
1990. 

Lastly,  at  the  appropriate  time,  I 
will  rise  to  support  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce.  Justice, 
State,   and   Judiciary,    the   gentleman 
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from  Iowa's  [Mr.  Smith)  motion  to  re- 
cede and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  fund  the  Natibnal  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

Democracy     building     is    a    central 

theme  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  the  en- 

^dowment  was  designed  and  created  and 

proven  to  be  an  effective  tool  to  serve 

this  vital  U.S.  interest. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Manton). 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port on  H.R.  2519  stated  that: 

The  Committee  intends  that  recreational 
fishing  harvest  monitoring  data  collection 
be  expanded  to  include  the  Northeast. 

However,  the  conference  report  does 
not  contain  this  language. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  included 
$195,000  above  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  recreational  fishery  harvest 
monitoring.  Is  it  the  chairman's  under- 
standing that  the  conferees  still  intend 
that  these  moneys  can  be  used  to  ex- 
pand recreational  harvest  monitoring 
data  to  the  northeast? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes,  it  is  still 
the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
those  funds  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith) 
for  his  answer  and  for  his  willingness 
to  work  with  me  in  my  new  position  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  Management.  I  commend  him 
and  his  staff  for  their  fine  work  on  this 
matter. 

D  2030 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  LiGHTFOOT),  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report,  and  particularly 
would  like  to  commend  the  conferees 
for  taking  strong  action  on  downsizing 
the  funding  for  the  United  Nations  reg- 
ular and  peacekeeping  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  had  the  oratory 
skills  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde]  or  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums).  But  I  would  like 
to  speak  for  a  moment  as  a  father,  and 
from  the  heart,  for  something  I  think 
needs  to  be  said  about  this  whole  U.N. 
peacekeeping  fiasco  we  are  into. 

As  a  father  of  a  son  who  is  16  years  of 
age  and  a  junior  in  one  of  our  Nation's 
leading  military  academies  at  North- 
western, Lake  Geneva.  I  remember 
back  to  when  I  was  his  age  in  high 
school,  filled  with  idealism,  and  de- 
cided to  volunteer  for  the  military.  In 
doing  so  I  took  an  oath  to  serve  my 
Commander  in  Chief.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today    we    have    heard    the   discussion 


here  of  what  has  happened  in  Somalia 
and  what  is  probably  going  to  happen 
in  Bosnia  and  other  countries  that  we 
have  never  heard  of  around  the  world. 
And  we  look  at  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  who  at  the  time  when  Sam  John- 
son, one  of  our  colleagues,  was  a  pris- 
oner of  war  in  a  Vietnam  prison  camp, 
when  other  mothers  and  fathers  were 
sending  their  sons  off  to  battle.  Walter 
Cronkite  was  on  CBS  every  night  tell- 
'ing  us  what  a  lousy  bunch  of  people  our 
troops  were  and  how  wrong  the  United 
States  was.  And  as  we  lost  confidence 
in  our  military,  that  is  like  mom  and 
dad  losing  confidence  in  their  kids,  be- 
cause people  in  the  military  need  the 
support  of  the  country  behind  them. 

While  this  was  going  on,  there  was 
another  young  man  who  decided  to  go 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  protest 
against  America's  policies.  Today  that 
young  man  is  now  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  now  is  sending  our  young 
men  off  in  harm's  way.  And  when  peo- 
ple who  are  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
military  ask  for  simple  military  meas- 
ures to  protect  our  own  troops,  he  de- 
nies that  protection,  and  18  young  men 
are  killed  in  Somalia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  long 
overdue  that  we  as  a  nation  and  those 
of  us  here  in  Congress,  who  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  those  moms  and  dads, 
two  in  my  district  who  lost  their  sons 
in  Somalia,  for  no  reason,  that  we  have 
a  right  to  question  that  policy  and  we 
have  a  responsibility  as  Members  of 
this  organization  to  shut  off  their  life- 
blood,  that  is.  the  money  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  the 
United  Nations  be  reformed.  It  is  not 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  our 
role  to  fund  it.  It  is  not  our  role  to  put 
our  young  men  and  women  in  harm's 
way  to  satisfy  a  very  corrupt  group 
that  is  full  of  cronyism.  And  the  one 
thing  that  they  can  claim  as  a  success, 
in  Cambodia,  which  was  riddled  with 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  graft  and 
corruption,  bids  that  were  given  to  cro- 
nies, supplies  that  were  never  un- 
packed, and  then  we  are  asked  to  take 
the  young  men  and  women  of  this 
country  and  put  them  in  harm's  way  to 
satisfy  the  policy  and  the  fascination 
of  a  young  man  who  shirked  his  respon- 
sibility and  never  served  his  country  in 
harm's  way? 

Mr.  Sj)eaker,  over  my  dead  body  will 
there  be  another  young  man  go  and  be 
killed  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

I  particulariy  want  to  commend  the  con- 
ferees for  taking  strong  action  on  downsizing 
funding  U.N.  regular  and  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. 

The  conferees  included  statutory  language 
requiring  the  United  Nations  to  set  up  and  op- 
erate an  inspector  general  system  before  we 
fully  fund  that  organization.  I  do  not  consider 
this  Congress  micromanaging  foreign  policy.  It 
IS  an  expression  of  our  frustration  with  a  once 
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well-intended    organization   which    has   fallen 
pfey  to  corruption  and  cronyism  of  the  worst 

sort. 

I  also  strongly  endorse  the  conferees  report 
language  requiring  the  administration  to  report 
to  Congress  in  advance  of  security  council 
votes  on  new  peaceKeeping  operations  and 
the  desire  of  the  conferees  to  reduce  U.S. 
peacekeeping  assessments  from  32  to  25  per- 
cent. Frankly,  I  wish  these  requirements  were 
also  statutory  requirements,  not  report  lan- 
guage. 

if  the  United  Nations  does  not  make  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  reform  then  I  believe 
the  administration  should  consider  calling  to- 
gether the  other  ma|or  U.N.  contnbutors  and 
take  more  direct  action. 

To  quote  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the  U.N.. 
Gray  MacOougal: 

If  the  organization  did  not  already  exist, 
no  rational  human  k)einK  would  recommend 
that  anything  resembling  the  present  struc- 
ture t>e  created.  This  unfortunate  starting 
point  is  compounded  by  a  UN.  secretariat 
leadership  that  readily  takes  on  additional 
responsibilities  and  shows  every  indication 
of  being  a  bottomless  financial  pit 

Even  so-called  success  stories  like  the 
peacekeeping  operation  m  Cambodia  has  doc- 
umented tens  of  millions  of  dollars  m  waste 
and  fraud  including  equipment  never  needed 
or  unpacked  and  millions  m  contracts  given  to 
preferred  contractors  even  though  their  bids 
were  far  higher  than  other  companies.  The 
United  Nations  refuses  to  give  the  United 
States  copies  ol  the  internal  audits  document- 
ing the  widespread  fraud. 

At  the  end  of  my  statement  I  will  submit  lor 
the  Record  a  recent  article  I  authored  on  this 
subiect  which  appeared  m  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  But  I  want  to  briefly  touch  on 
ope  final  point. 

Although  President  Clinton  publicly  seems 
to  distance  himself  from  the  United  Nations, 
the  President's  actions  do  not  match  his 
words  Presidential  decision  directive  13  has 
sketched  out  an  ambitious,  dangerous  and  ex- 
pensive administration  pxilicy  ol  increased  m- 
vo^ement  with  the  UN  It  included  putting 
US  soldiers  under  foreign  commanders,  shar- 
ing intelligence  with  U.N  members  and  irv 
creased  so-called  peacekeeping  with  U.S. 
troops.  Although  the  President  has  refused  to 
provide  this  document  to  Congress,  bits  and 
pieces  of  this  decision  directive  have  turned 
up  in  several  authorization  and  appropnation 
bills. 

In  every  case  Congress  has  refused  to  erv 
dorse  or  fund  his  plans.  Given  the  recent  for- 
eign policy  fiascos  m  Somalia  and  Haiti.  I  think 
It's  time  lor  President  Clinton  to  formally  repu- 
diate the  contents  of  Presidential  decision  di- 
rective 13  and  shift  our  United  Nations  policy 
to  one  of  institutional  reform 

I  have  lost  two  constituents  m  Somalia  be- 
cause this  President  feels  it  is  more  important 
to  work  with  the  United  Nations  than  to  protect 
the  lives  of  troops  abroad  Instead  he  corv 
gratulates  himself  on  his  Russia  and  Middle 
East  policy. 

The  fact  is  his  Russia  policy  is  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  ol  George  Bush's  work. 
And  President  Clinton's  Middle  East  policy 
consists  ol  setting  up  a  card  table  in  his  Iront 
yard  lor  a  signing  ceremony  and  taking  credit 
for  the  fruits  of  George  Bush's  labor. 


In  closing,  I  again  commend  the  conferees 

on  a  )ob  well  done  and  urge  support  of  this 

conference  report. 

(From  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Oct. 

15.  1993) 

U  N  NEEDS  REFORM.  NOT  AN  EXPANDED 

ROLE 

(By  Jim  Lightfoot) 

President  Clinton  went  to  the  UN  recently 
and  said  things  Americans  want  to  hear.  Mr 
Clinton  warned  the  UN  not  to  become  en- 
gaged in  every  one  of  the  world  conflicts  He 
expressed  America  s  desire  to  reduce  its  as- 
sessed costs  for  peacekeeping  operatfons  and 
encouraged  the  UN  to  make  serious  efforts 
to  reduce  wasteful  spending 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  actions  do 
not  match  his  speech  For  months,  his  team 
has  been  preparing  Presidential  Decision  Di- 
rective (PDD>-13  and  its  annex  Presidential 
Review  Document  (PRD>- 13  These  two  docu- 
ments are  the  heart  of  a  dangerous,  expen- 
sive administration  plan  to  strengthen  the 
UN. 

Among  the  many  proposals  included  in 
PDD-13  placing  United  States  troops  under 
UN  command;  sharing  classified  intelligence 
with  the  UN;  repealing  the  law  that  limits 
the  amount  of  troops  the  US  can  commit  to 
peacekeeping  operations  without  congres- 
sional approval;  and  bypassing  congressional 
approval  for  UN  operations  by  establishing 
an  account  for  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making operations. 

Depsite  Clinton's  admonition  that  the  UN 
must  learn  to  say  no  to  new  peacekeeping 
operations,  the  US  voted  for  the  promoted 
questionable  new  operations  over  the  last 
three  months  in  Liberia,  Rwanda,  and  Haiti 
In  August,  the  US  voted  to  send  an  88-man 
UN  observer  force  to  a  war- torn  area  of  the 
former  Soviet  Georgia  In  fact,  the  adminis- 
tration is  now  working  with  the  French  on  a 
possible  second  UN  peacekeeping  operation 
in  Rwanda. 

So  far  the  administration  has  refused  to 
provide  PDD-13  or  PRD-13  to  Congress,  al- 
though they  have  been  leaked  to  the  press 
Clinton  has  sent  bits  and  pieces  of  his  pro- 
posals to  Congress  without  disclosing  his  full 
intentions.  In  every  case  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  fund  his  plan  In  fact  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  took  even  stronger 
action  The  defense  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1994  included  language  requiring  15- 
day  notification  to  Congress  before  any  new 
humanitarian  operations  can  take  place  The 
bill  also  includes  language  that  directs  the 
administration  to  report  to  Congress  on  its 
proposals  to  strengthen  the  UN  and  forbids 
the  administration  from  renovating  and  do- 
nating to  the  UN  a  defense  facility  for  use  as 
a  UN  peacekeeping  headquarters. 

Unfortunately,  the  Dembbrat  leadership, 
probably  acting  at  the  request  of  the  Clinton 
administration,  stripped  on  procedural 
grounds  the  15-day  notification  period  from 
the  appropriations  bill 

The  dismal  performance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Somalia  should  make  anyone  nerv- 
ous about  giving  the  UN  a  blank  check  to 
commit  American  forces  or  funds  to  any 
peacekeeping  operation  it  sees  fit  to  create 
Even  the  ■success'  story  of  the  UN  peace- 
keeping operation  in  Cambodia  has  docu- 
mented tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  waste 
and  fraud,  including  equipment  never  needed 
or  unpacked  and  millions  in  contracts  given 
to  preferred  contractors  even  though  their 
bids  were  far  higher  than  those  of  other  com- 
panies The  UN  refuses  to  officially  provide 
the  US  copies  of  the  Internal  audits  docu- 
menting the  widespread  fraud. 


The  UN's  problems  go  deeper  than  its  over- 
reach on  peacekeeping.  As  one  member  of 
the  US  Commission  on  Improving  the  Effec- 
tiveness of  the  UN.  Gary  MacDougal,  notes: 
■If  the  organization  did  not  already  exist  no 
rational  human  being  would  recommend  that 
anything  resembling  the  present  structure 
be  created.  This  unfortunate  starling  point 
is  compounded  by  a  UN  Secretarial  leader- 
ship that  readily  takes  on  additional  respon- 
sibilities and  shows  every  indication  of  being 
a  tiottomless  financial  pit" 

In  one  respect.  Clinton  is  right:  Putting 
our  economic  house  in  order  cannot  mean  we 
shut  our  windows  to  the  world  But  the  solu- 
tion to  the  UN  problems  is  not  more  Amer- 
ican money  or  troops  The  US  must  use  its 
Influence  and  our  allies  must  use  their  influ- 
ence to  reform  UN  operations. 

We  don't  have  to  write  a  big  check  to  ex- 
pand UN  peacekeeping  operations  According 
to  some  estimates,  reforms  within  current 
peacekeeping  operations  alone  would  .save 
SlOO  million  a  year.  By  insisting  that  the  UN 
grows  and  reforms  like  the  world  around  it. 
we  can  help  achieve  the  noble  goals  of  its 
founders. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Chair  would  advise  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMITH) 
has  7  minutes  remaining  and  reserves 
the  right  to  close  debate,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers) 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  one  minute  to  engage  'uhe  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith)  in  a  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a  drafting  error 
in  the  conference  report,  language  was 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  state- 
ment of  managers  concerning  the  relo- 
cation of  the  Pan  American  Health  Or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  has  approved  a 
site  in  Montgomery  County.  MD.  to  lo- 
cate its  new  headquarters.  I  wish  to 
clarify  the  conferees'  intention  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  funds  provided  to 
the  organization  in  this  conference  re- 
port. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith),  is  it  the  conferees'  under- 
standing that  no  funds  provided  in  this 
bill  shall  be  used  directly  or  indirectly 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  head- 
quarters. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  it  is  the 
conferees'  intention  that  none  of  the 
assessed  US  contribution  provided  in 
this  bill  be  used  to  fund  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  headquarters  for  the  Pan 
American  World  Health  Organization 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  alert 
my  colleagues  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee's recommendations  include  30  unauthor- 
ized line  Items  totaling  535,844,000  in  4  ac- 
counts; 1  totaling  5576,000  m  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[NOAA]  operations,  research,  and  facilities  ac- 
count; 10  totaling  $18,578,000  m  the  NOAA 
construction  account.  4  totaling  53,590.000  in 
the  International  Trade  Administration  [ITAJ 
opierations  and  administration  account;  and  15 
totaling  513,100,000  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration  [SBA]  salanes  and  expenses 
account.  Note  that  six  NOAA  construction  un- 
authonzed  line  items  totaling  56,078.000,  and 
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the  ITA  and  SBA  unauthorized  iine  items  had 
not  been  included  in  either  the  House-ap- 
proved or  Senate-approved  versions  ol  H.R 
2519 

A  list  of  these  unauthonzed  line  items  fol- 
lows. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmosphkric  Admin- 
istration (NOAA]  Unalthorized  Line 
iTEM.s:  11  Totaling  $19,154,000 

NOAA  OPERATIONS,  RESEARCH,  AND  FACILITIES 
UNAUTHORIZED  LINE  ITE.MS:  1  TOTALING  $576,000 

1.  $576,000  for  the  Fish  Farming  Experi- 
mental Station  at  Stuttgart,  Arkansas 
(Amendment  No.  81.  bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate;  $600,000 
appropriated  by  Senate  only 

NOAA  Construction  Unauthorized  Line 
Items:  10  totaling  $18,578,000 

1  $2,000,000  for  the  construction  of  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  Estuarine 
and  Habitat  Research  Laboratory  in  Lafay- 
ette, Louisiana  (Amendment  No.  82,  bill  lan- 
guage). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate; 
J6. 250. 000  appropriated  by  Senate  only. 

2  $1,000,000  for  a  grant  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  the  Ruth  Patrick  Science 
Education  Center  in  Aiken.  South  Carolina 
(Amendment  No  82.  bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate:  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate 

3.  $1,000,000  for  construction  and  related  ex- 
penses for  a  Multi-Species  Aquaculture  Fa- 
cility to  be  located  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey (Amendment  No.  82,  hill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate;  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate 

4  $1,000,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Mystic  Sea- 
port, Mystic,  Connecticut,  for  a  maritime 
education  center  (Amendment  No.  82.  bill 
language). 

Unauthorized  by  House  or  Senate;  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

5  $1,395,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Indiana  Slate 
University  Center  for  Interdi.sciplinary 
Science  Research  and  Education  (funded 
under  the  Small  Business  .Administration  in 
previous  fiscal  years)  (Amendment  No  82. 
bill  language). 

Unauthorized  by  House  or  Senate;  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

$1,000,000  for  a  grant  for  the  Boston  Bio- 
technology Innovation  Center.  (Amendment 
No.  82,  bill  language). 

Unauthorized  by  House  or  Senate:  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

$683,000  for  planning  and  design  of  a  joint 
Federal  and  State  Marine  Laboratory  to  be 
located  at  the  marine  resources  center  at 
Fort  Johnson.  South  Carolina  (Amendment 
No.  82.  report  language). 

Unauthorized  by  House  or  Senate;  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

$1,800,000  for  the  Newport.  Oregon.  Marine 
Science  Center  (Amendment  No  82.  report 
language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate;  appro- 
priated by  Senate  only. 

$500,000  for  the  Kodiak.  Ala.ska.  Fisheries 
Center  (Amendment  No  82.  report  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate,  appro- 
priated by  Senate  only. 

$8,200,000  for  Columbia  River  facilities 
(Amendment  No.  82.  report  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate:  appro- 
priated by  Senate  only. 

International  Trade  Adminlstration 
(ITA)— Operations  and  Administration 
Unauthorized  Line  Items:— 4  Totaling 
$3,590,000 

1  $800,000  for  the  Center  for  Global  Com- 
petitiveness at  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Vin- 


cent Colleges  in   Pennsylvania  (Amendment 
No.  89,  bill  language). 

Unauthorized  by  House  or  Senate;  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

2  $465,000  for  the  Center  for  Manufacturing 
Productivity  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst  (Amendment  No.  89.  bill 
language). 

Unauthorized  by  House  or  Senate:  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

3.  $1,395,000  for  the  Massachusetts  Bio- 
technology Research  Institute  (Amendment 
No.  89.  bill  language). 

Unauthorized  by  House  or  Senate:  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

4.  $930,000  for  the  Michigan  Biotechnology 
Institute  (Amendment  No.  89.  bill  language). 

Unauthorized  by  House  or  Senate:  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 
Small    Business    Administration    (SBA)— 

Salaries    and    Expenses    Unauthorized 

Line  Ite.ms:  15  totaling  Ji3.ioo.ooo 

1.  $175,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Ben  Franklin 
Center  in  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  to  as- 
sist small  business  to  qualify  for  and  partici- 
pate in  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search (SBIR)  program  (Amendment  No  128. 
bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate:  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

2.  $750,000  for  a  grant  to  the  North  Carolina 
Rural  Economic  Development  Center  for  the 
North  Carolina  Small  Business  Capital  Ac- 
cess Program  to  provide  financial  develop- 
ment assistance  to  small  business  (.Amend- 
ment No.  bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate;  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  .Senate. 

3  $500,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Van  Emmons 
Population.  Marketing  Analysis  Center  in 
Towanda.  Pennsylvania,  for  continuation  of 
an  integrated  small  business  data  base  to  aid 
Appalachian  Region  small  businesses 
(.Amendment  No.  128.  bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  Hou.se  or  Senate:  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

4.  $1,000,000  for  a  grant  to  the  City  of 
Prestonsburg,  Kentucky,  for  small  business 
development  assistance  (Amendment  No  128, 
bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate,  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

5  $680,000  for  a  grant  to  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska for  a  statewide  small  business  data 
base  to  facilitate  the  development  of  small 
businesses  in  rural  communities  (Amend- 
ment No.  128,  bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate,  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

6  $100,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Institute  of 
Economic  Development,  Western  Kentucky 
University  to  provide  small  business  consult- 
ing services  for  senior  citizens  (Amendment 
No.  128,  bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate,  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

7.  $5,000,000  for  a  grant  for  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  Genome  Resources  in  New  Mexico  to 
provide  consulting  assistance,  information 
and  rel*efd  activities  to  small  businesses 
(Amendment  .No.  128,  bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate,  appro- 
priated by  Senate  only. 

8.  $1,000,000  for  a  grant  to  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  Fayettevllle,  Arkansas,  for  the 
Genesis  small  business  incubator  facilit.v 
(Amendment  No.  128.  bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  Hou.se  or  Senate,  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

9  $1,000,000  for  a  grant  to  the  WVHTC 
Foundation  in  West  Virginia  for  build  out. 
equipment  and  operations  costs  for  a  small 
business  incubator  facility  (Amendment  No. 
128.  bill  language). 


Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate,  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

10.  $300,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Council  of  Paducah,  Kentucky,  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  small  business 
incubator  facility  (Amendment  No  128.  bill 
language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate,  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

U  $250,000  for  a  grant  to  Grant  County. 
West  Virginia,  to  establish  a  small  business 
development  fund  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  small  businesses  and  grants  (Amend- 
ment No.  128.  bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate,  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

12.  $750,000  for  a  grant  to  Hazard  Commu- 
nity College  in  Hazard.  Kentucky,  to  assist 
in  the  devleopment  of  a  small  business  con- 
sulting, information  and  assistance  facility 
(Amendment  No.  128.  bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate,  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

13  $930,000  for  a  grant  to  Seton  Hill  College 
in  Greensburg.  Pennsylvania,  to  provide  for 
a  small  business  consulting  and  assistance 
center  for  entrepreneurial  opportunity 
(Amendment  No.  128.  bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate,  not  ap- 
propriated by  House  or  Senate. 

14.  $200,000  for  a  grant  to  the  University  of 
Central  Arkansas  to  assist  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Institute  Program  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  establish  and  operate 
a  National  Data  Center  (Amendment  No.  128. 
bill  language). 

Not  authorized  by  House  or  Senate,  not  ap- 
propriated by  Hou.se  or  Senate. 

15.  $465,000  for  a  grant  to  the  Iowa  Waste 
Reduction  Center,  University  of  Northern 
Iowa  for  a  demonstration  program  to  assist 
small  business  in  complying  with  Federal 
regulatory  requirements  (Amendment  No 
128,  bill  language). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  strong 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2519,  the  bill  that  funds  the  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice and  State  Departments,  the  Federal  judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Neal  Smith  and  the  conferees  for  meeting  the 
challenge  that  was  before  them.  The  con- 
ferees were  able  to  set  pnonties  in  determin- 
ing the  funding  levels  for  the  various  agencies 
and  programs  that  this  conference  report  sup- 
ports, given  the  fiscal  restraints  they  faced. 
But,  the  funding  level  in  the  resulting  con- 
ference report  is  not  only  tielow  the  sub- 
committee's target,  as  set  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  based  on  this  year's  budget 
resolution.  It  is  also  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President,  and  below  last 
year's  funding  level. 

The  Commerce-Justice-State  conference  re- 
port sup|X)rts  a  diverse  number  of  agencies 
and  programs.  They  include  community  polic- 
ing efforts,  law  enforcement  against  organized 
cnme,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
[FBI],  and  our  Federal  prisons;  the  operation 
of  our  national  fisheries  and  our  marine, 
weather,  environmental  and  satellite  programs; 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service; 
the  National  Weather  Service;  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  conference  report's  support  of  the 
President's  new  immigration  initiative  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  California,  given  the 
senous  problems  that  we  are  having  with  ille- 
gal Immigration.  It  targets  funds  (or  additional 
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land  border  inspectors,  additional  Border  Pa- 
trol agents,  increased  pre-inspection  at  air- 
ports, and  more  asylum  officers.  The  con- 
terence  report  also  increases  immigration  in- 
spection fees  on  foreigners  entenng  the  coun- 
try by  plane  or  boat  from  S5  to  $6 — an  in- 
crease that  is  expected  to  raise  $60  million. 
,  The  conference  report  provides  grants  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
assist  them  m  safeguarding  our  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities.  It  also  supports  )uve- 
nile  justice  programs.  FBI  start-up  costs  for 
creating  a  national  background  check  system, 
and  a  new  community  policing  effort  so  that 
State  and  local  governments  can  put  more  of- 
ficers on  the  street  and  employ  innovative 
techniques  to  prevent  crime. 

The  Small  Business  Administration— known 
for  its  direct  and  guaranteed  loan  assistance 
to  small  businesses — is  funded  by  this  con- 
ference report,  as  is  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  [EDA].  The  EDA.  in  turn. 
supports  the  efforts  of  my  distnct's  Tri-Ck)unty 
Economic  Development  Corp.  [TCEDC].  which 
was  formed  m  1985  to  serve  as  the  economic 
development  planning  and  coordinating  agen- 
cy for  Butte.  Glenn,  and  Tehama  Counties. 
Over  the  past  8  years.  TCEDC  has  financed 
a  revolving  loan  fund  that  has  worked  in  part- 
nership with  private  lenders  to  provide  loans  to 
small  businesses,  creating  over  250  iot)s. 
Without  the  financial  support  provided  in  this 
conference  report,  economic  development  pro- 
grams in  these  three  cjunties  would  be  sen- 
ously  jeopardized 

Also  important  to  my  constituents  is  the  con- 
ference report's  support  ol  SEARCH.  The  Na- 
tional Consortium  for  Justice  Information  and 
Statistics.  SEARCH  is  compnsed  of  Gov- 
ernors' appointees  from  all  States.  These  ap- 
pointees are  dedicated  to  assisting  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  agencies  in  building,  op- 
erating, and  improving  their  computer  systems 
to  combat  cnme,  all  at  no  cost.  In  the  past, 
SEARCH  has  assisted  the  Sacramento  Coun- 
ty Sheriff's  Department  Cnme  Analysis  Unit  in 
mapping  a  senes  of  car-jackings  that  took 
place  at  gunpoint  in  the  Sacramento  area;  this 
mapped  information  was  then  distnbuted  to 
patrol  forces.  SEARCH  also  helped  the  Sutter 
County  Shentfs  Department  examine  two 
computer  disks  that  were  suspected  of  con- 
taining evidence  in  a  homicide  case. 

The  programs  funded  m  this  conference  re- 
port safeguard  our  children,  neighborhoods, 
and  communities,  and  preserve  our  resources. 
They  protect  our  industnes,  both  locally  and 
globally,  and  help  us  maintain  our  position  as 
an  international  leader— economically,  socially, 
and  politically.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  lor 
maintaining  our  quality  of  life  to  and  support 
final  passage  of  this  conference  report. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 
Some  of  our  colleagues  have  argued 
that  NED  is  not  necessary.  I  disagree. 
While  many  of  NED's  supporters  are  fo- 
cusing in  this  debate  on  the  impor- 
tance of  a  strong  NED  presence  in  the 
republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
and  such  a  presence  is  vitally  impor- 
tant, I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
about  NED'S  significance  to  the  Chi- 
nese prodemocracy  movement. 
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In  fiscal  year  1993,  NED  is  spending 
under  $1  million  for  all  of  China.  The 
funds  support  a  range  of  initiatives  by 
exile  groups  and  are  helping  to  keep 
the  light  of  democracy  burning  bright 
as  these  exile  groups  educate  the  public 
in  China  aind  in  the  United  States 
about  China's  reality  today.  NED  funds 
help  to  document  human  rights  abuses, 
to  provide  legal  support  for  political 
prisoners  inside  China,  and  to  publish 
magazines  promoting  the  evolution  of 
China  toward  a  more  open  and  demo- 
cr£it«ic  society. 

I  submit  for  the  RECORD  a  letter  to 
Members  of  Congress  by  Fang  Lizhi.  a 
prominent  Chinese  dissident,  in  sup- 
port of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy.  I  would  also  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Liu  Binyan 
and  Su  Xiaokang,  directors  of  the 
Princeton  China  Initiative  in  support 
of  NED.  These  letters  all  attest  to  the 
importance  of  NED  funding  for  the 
China  democracy  movement. 

Through  NED,  small  human  rights 
organizations  in  China  and  in  other 
places  around  the  world  are  able  to 
carry  on  their  courageous  and  impor- 
tant work.  By  supporting  human  rights 
organizations  around  the  world,  NED 
helps  to  give  voice  to  the  voiceless.  The 
road  chosen  by  human  rights  activists 
is  often  a  lonely  and  difficult  one.  It  is 
also  an  essential  one.  Human  rights  ac- 
tivists promote  respect  for  human 
rights  and  the  rule  of  law  in  fledgling 
democracies.  They  provide  hope  for 
victims  of  oppression  and  political  vio- 
lence and  help  to  pave  the  way  to  a 
more  just  and  peaceful  world. 

More  than  50  small  human  rights 
groups  receive  assistance  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 
They  work  in  China,  Burma,  Indonesia. 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  Ethiopia.  Eri- 
trea, Zaire.  Liberia.  Nigeria  and  Ugan- 
da, Russia,  Ukraine,  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic. Slovakia,  and  Cuba.  Their  work  is 
important  and  the  contributions  they 
receive  from  NED  are  critical  to  their 
survival.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
forsake  these  brave  people  who  look  to 
the  United  States  for  guidance.  Sup- 
port the  funding  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy. 
The  letters  follow: 

UNIVERSmr  OK  ARIZONA, 
Tucson.  AZ.  June  29.  1993. 

Honorable  Member.  I  recently  heard  that 
the  National  Endowment  Democracy  (NED) 
will  face  a  close  down  due  to  the  current 
budget  cut  As  a  person  who  has  Ijeen  and  are 
pursuing  Chinese  democracy.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  opinion 
about  this  matter. 

As  I  understand  it.  NED  has  played  an  Im- 
portant in  supportlnK  the  democratic  cause 
all  over  the  world.  The  pro-democracy  move- 
ments of  many  countries.  Including  China, 
are  directly  encouraged  by  NED's  efforts  It 
Is  true  that  the  Cold  War  Is  over,  but  It  does 
not  mean  that  democracy  has  achieved  In 
fact,  many  countries  In  today's  world  still  Is 
ruled  by  an  oligarchic  dictatorship,  still 
lacks  freedom  of  speech,  still  has  not  mean- 
ingful elections,  and  still  holds  political  pris- 


oners. Therefore.  NED's  functions  are  still 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  leadership  of 
the  U.S.  in  the  international  affair. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  here  a  mis- 
leading, which  has  been  circulating  recently. 
It  says  that  economic  development  will  auto- 
matically lead  to  a  democratic  society.  Espe- 
cially, when  the  world  economy  now  is  slug- 
gish, democracy  and  human  rights  as  a  basic 
principle  in  international  affairs  if  fre- 
quently downplayed.  For  instance,  consider- 
ing the  high  economic  growth  In  China  in 
last  few  years,  some  people  even  argue  that 
China  now  needs  only  economic  develop- 
ment, because  more  economic  growth  will 
lead  Inevitably  to  democracy.  It  would  be 
wonderful  If  democracy  did  Indeed  grow 
automatically  out  of  economic  development, 
but  history  gives  us.  unfortunately,  no  such 
guarantees.  In  the  actuality  of  China  today, 
the  economic  growth  that  we  see  has  not  in 
the  slightest  moved  the  current  leaders  in 
China  to  alter  their  autocratic  rule. 

I  feel  the  need  to  stress  this  point  because 
a  world  in  which  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  human  rights  are  downplayed  is  a  world 
that  lengthens  the  time  during  which  autoc- 
racy can  survive.  On  the  other  hand,  history 
has  shown  many  times  that  a  dictator  who 
relies  on  massacre  and  suppression  to  main- 
tain his  rule  at  home  is  frequently 
untrustworthy  in  international  affairs  as 
well.  In  this  area  the  problem  of  democracy 
Is  one  of  the  world-wide  problems,  like  that 
of  environment.  Without  step-by-step  Im- 
provement in  the  world-wide  environment 
for  human  rights  and  democracy,  one  can 
not  expect  a  complete  solution  of  many 
international  problems.  Therefore.  I  would 
like  to  strongly  recommend  you.  member  of 
the  legislators  of  the  U.S..  to  approve  the 
NED  and  its  functions  to  work  continually 
and  effectively. 
Sincerely. 

Fang  Lizhi, 
Professor  of  Physics. 


Princeton  China  iNrriATivE. 

Princeton.  SJ.  June  29.  1993. 
The  House  of  the  Representatives  and  the 

Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  We  are  exiled  Chi- 
nese writers  who  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
turn to  China  after  the  June  massacre  In 
1989.  We  have  heard  that  the  Congress  Is  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  abolishing  the  na- 
tional endowment  for  Democracy.  We  are 
very  surprised  and  deeply  worried. 

Since  the  1989  Tiananmen  massacre,  the 
exile  Chinese  intellectual  communities  and 
democratic  movements  in  exile  abroad  have 
been  graciously  supported  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment and  the  Congress,  and  the  main 
channel  for  this  support  has  been  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy.  As  far  as 
he  know,  from  the  end  of  1990.  through  the 
Foundation  for  Democracy  and  Human 
Rights  in  China  (of  which  Fang  Lizhi.  Chla 
Ling  and  other  prominent  Chinese  dissidents 
are  Board  members).  NED  has  given  grants 
to  at  least  eight  organizations  to  do  various 
projects,  with  grants  from  NED.  these  orga- 
nizations have  been  able  to  exert  significant 
impact  on  Chinese  politics. 

For  Instance.  Human  Rights  in  China, 
which  is  located  in  New  York,  has  been  able 
to  provide  first-hand,  accurate  Information 
about  human  rights  records  and  cases  of 
human  righu  abuse  in  China  by  using  the 
funds  provided  by  NED  to  Investigate  and 
follow  up  on  the  developments  in  China.  This 
organization  invited  well  known  dissidents 
inside  China  to  join  Its  Board  of  Directors, 
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thus  making  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
prohibition  of  human  rights  activities  in 
China. 

The  Independent  Federation  of  Chinese 
Students  and  Scholars,  with  ten  of  thousands 
of  members  in  the  U.S..  and  also  supported 
by  NED.  has  been  vary  active  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  Chinese  students  and  scholars. 
They  have  also  played  an  important  role  in 
providing  information  and  testimony  during 
the  Congressional  hearings  on  the  issue  of 
Most  Favored  Nation  trading  status  for 
China. 

With  the  financial  help  from  NED.  the  bi- 
monthly magazine  "Democratic  China"  has 
published  regularly,  furnishing  information 
and  analysis  on  recent  developments  in 
China  to  overseas  Chinese  readers,  to  the 
western  media  and  to  people  in  China 
through  radio  broadcasts  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. "China  Focus",  a  monthly  newsletter 
in  English  published  by  the  Princeton  China 
Initiative,  provides  insiders'  information  and 
views  on  current  events  in  China  in  a  voice 
that  is  unavailable  anywhere  else. 

Without  the  help  from  NED.  the  impact  of 
these  organizations  and  publications  will  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  some  will  even  cease 
to  exist.  To  the  exiled  Chinese  democracy 
movement  which  has  been  growing  steadily 
since  the  1989  Tiananman  Movement,  the 
abolition  of  NED  would  be  a  great  setback.  It 
would  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  whole 
process  of  China's  demoncratization  and  sta- 
bility. 

We   urgently   apt>eal    to   you   to   continue 
your  support  of  NED  so  that  it  can  play  an 
even  more  important  role  in  promoting  de- 
mocracy in  the  world.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Liu  Binyan. 
Chairman.      Executive 
Committee. 
Su  Xiaokang. 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  303,  nays 
100,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
29.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  517] 
YEAS— 303 


Abercromble 

Baker  (LA) 

Bereuter 

Ackennan 

Barca 

Berman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Barcia 

Bevlll 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Barlow 

Bilbray 

Andrews  (TX) 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bllirakis 

Applet  te 

Barrett  (WI) 

Blackwell 

Bacchus  (PL) 

Bateman 

Bliley 

Baesler 

Becerra 

Blute 

Baker  (CA) 

Beilenson 

Boehlert 

Bonllla 

Horn 

Bonior 

Houghton 

Boucher 

Hoyer 

Brewster 

Hughes 

Brooks 

Hunter 

Browder 

Hutchinson 

Brown  (CA) 

Hutto 

Brown  (FL) 

Hyde 

Brown  (OH) 

Inslee 

Bryant 

Jeffenon 

Byrne 

Johnson  (GA) 

Calvert 

Johnson  (SD) 

Canady 

Johnson,  E.  B 

Cantwell 

Johnston 

Cardin 

Kanjorski 

Can- 

Kaptur 

Castle 

Kaaich 

Chapman 

Kennedy 

Clay 

Kennelly 

Clayton 

Klldee 

Clement 

Kim 

Clinger 

Kleczka 

Clybum 

Klein 

Coleman 

Kolbe 

Collins  (ID 

Kopetski 

Collins  (MI) 

Kreidler 

Cooper 

Kyi 

Coppersmith 

LaFalce 

Costello 

Lambert 

Coyne 

Lancaster 

Cramer 

Tjintos 

Cunmngbam 

LaRocco 

Danner 

Laughlln 

Darden 

Lario 

de  la  Garza 

Leach 

Deal 

Lehman 

DeFazlo 

Levin 

DeLauro 

Lewis  (GA) 

Dellums 

Linder 

Derrick 

Lipinski 

Deutscb 

Livingston 

Diaz-Balart 

Lloyd 

Dickey 

Long 

Dicks 

Lowey 

Dixon 

Machtley 

Durbin 

Maloney 

Edwards  (TX) 

Mann 

Emerson 

Man  ton 

English  (AZ) 

Margolies- 

English  (OK) 

Mezvinsky 

Evans 

Markey 

Fazio 

Martinez 

Fields  (LA) 

.Matsui 

Filner 

Mazzoli 

Flngerhut 

McCloskey 

Fish 

McCollum 

Flake 

McCrery 

Foglietta 

McCurdy 

Ford  (TN) 

McDermott 

Fowler 

McHale 

Frank  (MA) 

McKlnney 

Franks  (CTT) 

McNulty 

Frost 

Meehan 

Furse 

Meek 

Gallegly 

.Menendez 

Gallo 

Mfume 

Gejdenson 

Mineta 

Geren 

Minge 

Gibbons 

Mink 

Gilchrest 

Moakley 

GiUmor 

Mollohan 

Gilman 

Montgomery 

Gllckman 

Morella 

Gonzalez 

Murtha 

Goodlatte 

Myers 

Goodling 

Nadler 

Gordon 

Natcher 

G  randy 

Neal  (MA) 

Green 

Nussle 

Gunderson 

Oberstar 

Gutierrez 

Obey 

Hall  (OH) 

Olver 

Hall  (TX) 

Ortiz 

Hamburg 

Owens 

Hamilton 

Oxley 

Harman 

Packard 

Hastings 

Pallone 

Hilliard 

Parker 

Hinchey 

Pastor 

Hoagland 

Payne (NJ) 

Hobson 

Payne  (VA) 

Hoekstra 

Pelosi 

Holden 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

(}uillen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rowland 

Roybal-AUard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Scbenk 

Schitr 

Scbumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


NAYS— 100 

Allard 

Gingrich 

Petri 

Archer 

Goss 

Pombo 

Armey 

Grams 

Portman 

Bachus  (AL) 

Hancock 

Ramstad 

Ballenger 

HeHey 

Ridge 

Bartlett 

Herger 

Roberts 

Barton 

Hoke 

Rohrabacber 

Bentley 

Hufflngton 

Roth 

Boehner 

Inglls 

Royoe 

Sunning 

Inhofe 

Sazton 

Burton 

Utook 

Scbaefer 

Buyer 

Jacobs 

Schroeder 

Callahan 

Johnson.  Sam 

Sensenbrenner 

Camp 

King 

Shays 

Coble 

Kingston 

Shuster 

Collins  (GA) 

Klink 

Slattery 

Combest 

Klug 

Smith  (MI) 

Condit 

Knollenberg 

Smith  (OR) 

Conyers 

Levy 

Solomon 

Cox 

Lewis  (CA) 

Spence 

Crane 

Lewis  (FL) 

Steams 

Crape 

Llghtfoot 

Stump 

DeLay 

Manzullo 

Sundquist 

Doolittle 

McCandless 

Talent 

Doman 

McHugh 

Taylor  (NO) 

Dreier 

Mclnnis 

Thomas  (WY) 

Duncan 

McKeon 

Upton 

Dunn 

Mica 

Walker 

Everett 

Miller  (FL) 

Weldon 

Ewing 

Molinari 

Wolf 

Fawell 

Moorhead 

zeiur 

Fields  (TX) 

Orton 

Zinuner 

Franks  (NJ) 

Paxon 

Gekas 

Penny 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Spratt 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Bishop 

Greenwood 

Michel 

Borski 

Hansen 

Miller  (CA) 

Dlngell 

Hasten 

Moran 

Dooley 

Hayes 

Murphy 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hefner 

Neal  (NO 

Engel 

Hochbrueckner 

Richardson 

Eshoo 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rostenkowskl 

Fan- 

McDade 

Roukema 

Ford  (MI) 

McMillan 

Santorum 

Gephardt 

Meyers 

D  2056 

Ms.  MOLINARI  changed  her  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LINDER,  Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
rollcall  vote  No.  517  on  H.R.  2519  I  was 
unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yes." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  rollcall  vote  517,  on  H.R.  2519 
I  was  unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea  " 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, due  to  my  being  unavoidably  de- 
tained on  Tuesday,  October  19,  I  was 
unable  to  record  my  vote  on  one  bill. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity  to   submit   for   the   Record 
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how    I   would   have   voted   had   I 
present:  roUcall  No.  517.  "aye." 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
able to  vote  on  rollcall  votes  510 
through  517  due  to  the  hospitalization 
of  my  wife.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted: 

On  Rollcall  510.  -nay." 

On  Rollcall  511.  "yea." 

On  Rollcall  512.  "yea." 

On  Rollcall  513.  "yea." 

On  Rollcall  514.  "yea." 

On  Rollcall  515.  "nay." 

On  Rollcall  516.  "yea." 

On  Rollcall  517,  "yea." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2519. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 
JUSTICE,  AND  STATE,  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT.  1994 

A.MENDME.NTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
267  the  motions  printed  in  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee 
of  conference  to  dispose  of  amendments 
in  disagreement  are  considered  as  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  first 
amendment  is  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  2.  line  25. 
strike  out  '$427,000,000"  and  insert 
••$493,750,000". 

MOTION  OFKERED  BY  MR.  SMPTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disa^eement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following;  •notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  511  of  said 
Act.  $474.500.000'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  2100 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MFUME).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  3.  line  5. 
strike  out  "and  chapter  A  of  subpart  2"  and 
insert  and  an  additional  $50,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter A  of  subpart  2". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMrTH  OF  lOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  of  part  E 
of  title  I  of  said  Act  and  $50,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter A  of  subpart  2".  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do 
not  want  to  take  a  lot  of  time,  but  I 
would  just  like  to  know  what  is  in  his 
motion  briefly.  You  are  receding  and 
you  are  accepting  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
some  of  the  amendments  the  Senate  is 
receding  to  the  House  and  on  some  of 
the  other  amendments  the  House  is  re- 
ceding to  the  Senate.  There  are  no  sur- 
prises. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  On  the  mo- 
tions where  we  are  receding  and  taking 
the  Senate  amendment.  I  would  just 
like  to  know  what  is  in  them.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  they  are? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  are  printed 
in  the  Record  and  have  been  available 
to  the  Members  for  5  calendar  days. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  I  do 
not  have  that  in  front  of  me.  Is  it  cost- 
ing more  money?  How  much  more  is  it? 
What  is  the  number  on  this,  Mr.  Speak- 
er? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
amendment  No.  5. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  say  that 
these  motions  were  printed  in  the 
RECORD.  We  filed  them  Thursday  night. 
They  have  been  available  for  several 
days. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER' pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  numbered  7,  11,  62,  79, 
80,  99,  120,  137,  and  145  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  texts  of  the  various  Senate 
amendments  referred  to  in  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  are  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  3.  line  10. 
after  "(c)"  insert  ••an  additional  ". 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  4.  line  4. 
after  -petitions"  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  funds  made  available  in  fiscal  year  1994 
under  subpart  1  of  part  E  of  title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended,  may  be  obligated  for  pro- 
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grams  for  the  prosecution  of  driving  while 
intoxicated  charges  and  the  enforcement  of 
other  laws  relating  to  alcohol  use  and  the 
operation  of  motor  vehicles 

Senate  amendment  No.  62:  Page  26,  after 
line  15.  Insert: 

SEC  109.  Section  524(cK9)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  deleting  subsection  (E). 

Senate  amendment  No.  79:  Page  32.  after 
line  14.  insert: 

INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY  SERVICES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Manufactur- 
ing Extension  Partnership,  the  Advanced 
Technology  Program  and  the  Quality  Out- 
reach Program  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology.  $232,524,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $1,290,000  maM  be  transferred  to  the 
"Working  Capital  Fufld". 

Senate  amendment  No.  80:  Page  32,  after 
line  14.  insert: 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  RESEARCH  FAClLmES 

For  construction  of  new  research  facilities, 
including  architectural  and  engineering  de- 
sign, not  otherwise  provided  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology,  as 
authorized  by  15  U.S.C.  278c-278e.  $61,686,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Senate  amendment  No.  99:  Page  40.  line  15, 
after  "works"  insert  "for  the  provision  of 
educational,  cultural,  health  care,  public  in- 
formation, public  safety  or  other  social  serv- 
ices". 

Senate  amendment  No.  120:  Page  49.  line 
17.  after  •expended"  insert  •.  of  which 
$28,877,000  shall  be  available  for  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and 
$10,344,000  shall  be  available  for  State  mari- 
time academy  programs". 

Senate  amendment  No.  137:  Page  56.  line 
19,  after  -Service"  insert  'not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for". 

Senate  amendment  No.  145:  Page  59,  line 
17.  after  "1974."  insert  •In  addition,  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  direct  loan  program.  $183,000.  which  may 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  Sala- 
ries and  Expenses  account  under  Administra- 
tion of  Foreign  Affairs.". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMPTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  11.  62.  79.  80. 
99.  120.  137.  and  145.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  Amendment  No.  7  says: 

Reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  move 
to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  adds  the  words  ••an  additional," 
which  were  not  in  the  House  bill.  This  lan- 
guage clarifies  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  the  $25  million  in  discretionary  grants 
desigmated  for  Community  Policing  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $50  million  provided  for  the 
Byrne  discretionary  program. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  is  $25  mil- 
lion more? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  makes  the 
$25  million  for  the  Community  Policing 
Program  in  addition  to  the  $50  million 
available  in  the  Byrne  program  for  dis- 
cretionary grants. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  It  is  not  ad- 
ditional money? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  money  for  the  Byrne 
discretionary  grant  program. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  So  that  is 
$25  million  more? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  But  we  took 
that  into  consideration  when  we  set 
the  other  figure  too.  We  looked  at  the 
total  for  the  Byrne  program  and  added 
$25  million  for  community  policing 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  You  are  say- 
ing that  the  $25  million  came  from 
some  other  source  within  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Within  the  total 
amount  for  the  bill,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  So  it  is  not 
$25  million  additional  to  what  was  al- 
ready appropriated  for  that? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  3.  line  16. 
strike  out  all  after  •4824);"  down  to  and  in- 
cluding ••agencies"  in  line  24.  and  insert 
"and  (e)  an  additional  $25,000,000  shall  be 
available  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter A  of  subpart  2  of  part  E  of  title  I  of  said 
Act,  for  criminal  records  upgrade  projects, 
including  $10,000,000  for  reimbursement  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation". 

motion  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion.  The 
text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMrTH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

(e)  $16,000,000  shall  be  available  to  reim- 
burse any  appropriation  account,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  General,  for  se- 
lected costs  incurred  by  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  which  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  to  conduct  joint  law  en- 
forcement operations  with  Federal  agencies; 
(f)  $500,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  B  of  title  1  of  the  Anti 
Car  Theft  Act  of  1992  (Public  Law  102-519), 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
131(b)<2)  of  said  Act,  for  grants  to  be  used  in 
combating  motor  vehicle  theft:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  in  fiscal  year  1994  under 
chapter  A  of  subpart  2  of  part  E  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  shall  be  available  as 
follows:  (a)  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
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the  activities  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Metropolitan  Area  Drug  Enforcement  Task 
Force;  (b)  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  for  start-up  costs  asso- 
ciated with  coordinating  the  national  back- 
ground check  system;  and  (c)  $500,000  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  National  Commission  to 
Support  Law  Enforcement  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Commission  as  authorized  by 
section  211(B)  of  Public  Law  101-515. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  5.  line  17, 
strike  out  ••(O  $600.000''  and  insert  "(d) 
$5,000,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMrTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  (0  $500,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  6.  line  6, 
strike  out  "$117,196,000"  and  insert 
"$115,000,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMTTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smi-th  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amendment, 
insert:  $119,000,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23;  page  6.  line  12, 
strike  out  "$30,898,000'  and  insert 
"$30,723,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMTTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 


The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amendment, 
insert  "$30,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  27:  Page  8,  line  5, 
strike  out  $400,968,000  and  insert 
"$400.086.000-. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMTTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert   •$403,968,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith], 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  9.  line  17, 
strike  out  "$63,817,000"  and  insert 
"$62,092,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMTTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  "$66,817,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:  Page  10.  line  2. 
strike  out  "$44,817,000"  and  Insert 
""$43,092,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMITH]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMTTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
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The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amendment, 
insert  ••J45.997.000".  and  on  page  9  line  19  of 
the  House  engrossed  bill.  H  R.  2519.  strike 
•$19,000,000".  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$20  820  000".  and  on  page  10  line  3  of  the 
House  engrossed  bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike 
"$19.00O,00O'.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"J2o!820.000' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  34:  Page  U.  line  10. 
strike  out  •$56,521,000"  and  insert 
••$46,150,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    SMrTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amendment. 
Insert  •$61,513,000  • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  37:  Page  11.  line  23. 
strike  out  $56,521,000"  and  insert 
"$46,150,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMrTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  ais  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amendment. 
Insert  ••$61 .513.000' • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMITH]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  44:  Page  15.  line  4. 
strike  out  $60,275,000"  and  insert 
"$58,000,000" 

motion  offered  by  MR.  SMrTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  44.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amendment, 
insert  •  $55,000,000"  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMITH]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  52:  Page  19.  line  16. 
after  "igge"  insert  "for  projects  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  United  States  only  ". 

motion  offered  by  MR.  SMFTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  the  following: 
for  projects  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
United  States  only 

In  addition,  section  286  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8  U.S.C.  1356).  as 
amended,  is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  •'$5'".  and 
inserting  ••$6";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (hM2MA).  by  deleting  sub- 
section (V).  and  inserting  the  following: 

••(v)  providing  detention  and  deportation 
services  for:  excludable  aliens  arriving  on 
commercial  aircraft  and  vessels;  and  any 
alien  who  is  excludable  under  section  212(a) 
who  has  attempted  illegal  entry  into  the 
United  States  through  avoidance  of  immi- 
gration inspection  at  air  or  sea  ports-of- 
entry. 

••(vl)  providing  exclusion  and  asylum  pro- 
ceedings at  air  or  sea  ports-of-entry  for:  ex- 
cludable aliens  arriving  on  commercial  air- 
craft and  vessels  including  immigration  ex- 
clusion proceedings  resulting  from  presen- 
tation of  fraudulent  documents  and  failure 
to  present  documentation;  and  any  alien  who 
is  excludable  under  section  212(a)  who  has  at- 
tempted illegal  entry  into  the  United  States 
through  avoidance  of  immigration  inspec- 
tion at  air  or  sea  ports-of-entry  "". 

IMMIGRATION  EMERGENCY  FUND 

For  the  Immigration  Emergency  Fund,  as 
authorized  by  section  404(bKl)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8  U.S.C. 
1101).  $6,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  63:  Page  26.  after 
line  15.  insert: 

SEC.  110.  During  fiscal  year  1994.  from  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Attorney  General  may  enter  into  reim- 
bursable agreements  with  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Branch,  or  reimburse  a  State  or  local 
government,   if  applicable,   for  the  cost  of 


managing  prisoners  or  detainees,  who  are  in 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General,  in  a 
home  confinement,  electronic  monitoring,  or 
other  such  less  costly  alternative  to  incar- 
ceration when  a  Federal  judicial  official  has 
determined  this  course  of  confinement  to  be 
viable  and  practicable:  Provided.  That  this 
section  shall  not  be  applied  in  any  way 
which  is  inconsistent  with  Federal  law  under 
titles  IB  and  21.  United  States  Code,  includ- 
ing Federal  sentencing  guidelines  and  law  re- 
lated to  minimum  mandatory  sentences. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMrTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  no.  Technical  Amendments  to  the 
Victims  of  Crime  Act.— 

(a)  Section  1402  of  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1984  (42  use.  10601).  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (d)(2>— 

(A)  by  striking  'and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(C)  1  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 

under  section  1404(c>;  and 

•■(D)  4.5  percent  shall  be  available  for 
grants  as  provided  in  section  1404A."'. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)(3).  by  striking 
••1404(a)""  and  inserting  "1404A". 

(3)  In  subsection  (g)(1).  by  striking 
••(dK2)(AMiv)""  and  inserting  ••(d)(2)(D)"". 

(b)  Section  1404A  of  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1984  (42  use.  10603(a)).  is  amended  by 
striking  •■1402(d)(2)"  and  inserting 
••1402(dK2XD)  and  (d)(3><'"". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  Page  26.  after 
line  15.  insert: 

Sec.  111.  (a)  28  United  SUtes  Code  1930(aKl) 
is  amended  by  striking  "$120""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ••$135".  and 

(b)  28  United  Stales  Code  589  is  amended  in 
subsection  (b).  subparagraph  (1)  by  striking 
•one-fourth"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•22.2  per  centum '".  and  in  subsection  (O. 
paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  after  the  word 
•title"'  the  following: 

••;  and 

"(3)  11  1  per  centum  of  the  fees  collected 
under  section  1930(a)(1)  of  this  title". 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR    SMTTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6*.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
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lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 
Sec.  Ill  Bankruptcy  Fees.— 

(a)  Chapters  7  and  13  Filing  Fees —Effec- 
tive 30  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act^- 

(1)  Section  1930(aKl)  of  title  28  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  ••$120" 
and  inserting  "jnO'". 

(2)  Section  589a  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  in  subsection  (b)(1). 
by  striking  "•one-fourth""  and  inserting  "23.08 
percentum  ". 

(3)  Sec.  406.  (b)  of  Public  Law  101-162  (103 
Stat.  1016)  is  amended  by  striking  •"25  per- 
cent", and  inserting  ••30.76  percentum'". 

(b)  Chapter  II  Filing  Fee.— Effective  30 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  Section  1930(a)(3)  of  title  28  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "$600" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$800". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

(2>  Section  589a  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  in  subsection  (b)(2). 
by  striking  •"50  percentum '"  and  inserting 
'•37.5  percentum"'. 

(3)  Section  589a  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  in  subsection  (0(1). 
by  striking  ■■le.?  percentum""  and  inserting 
"12.5  percentum"". 

(4)  Sec  406(b)  of  Public  Law  101-162  (103 
Stat.  1016)  is  amended  by  adding  '"and  25  per- 
cent of  the  fees  hereafter  collected  under  28 
use.  section  1930(a)(3)""  immediately  after 

"28  U.S.C.  section  1930(a)(1)"'. 

(c)  No  funds  provided  by  this  Act  shall  be 
expended  to  fill  any  bankruptcy  judgeship 
unless  such  appointee  was  on  a  merit  selec- 
tion list  or  report  submitted  to  the  court  of 
appeals  by  either  the  judicial  council  or  a 
subcommittee  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
in  accordance  with  section  120  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Amendments  and  Federal  Judgeship 
Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-363;  98  Stat.  344). 
section  152  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States'  Procedures  for  the  Selection 
and  Appointment  of  Bankruptcy  Judges. 

(d)  Report  on  Bankruptcy  Fees.— 

(1)  Report  Required  —Not  later  than  March 
31.  1998.  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  a  report  relating  to  the 
bankruptcy  fee  system  and  the  impact  of 
such  system  on  various  participants  in  bank- 
ruptcy cases. 

(2)  Contents  of  Report.— Such  report  shall 
include— 

(A)(i)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
that  would  result  from  waiving  bankruptcy 
fees  payable  by  debtors  who  are  individuals, 
and 

(ii)  recommendations  regarding  various 
revenue  sources  to  offset  the  net  cost  of 
waiving  such  fees. 

(B)(i)  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  that 
would  result  in  cases  under  chapters  11  and 
13  of  title  11.  United  States  Code,  from  using 
a  graduated  bankruptcy  fee  system  based  on 
assets,  liabilities,  or  both  of  the  debtor,  and 

(ii)  recommendations  regarding  various 
methods  to  implement  such  a  graduated 
bankruptcy  fee  system. 

(3)  Waiver  of  Fees  in  Selected  Districts  — 
For  purposes  of  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2).  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  carry  out  in  not  more  than  six 
judicial  districts,  throughout  the  3-year  pe- 
riod beginning  on  October  1.  1994.  a  program 
under  which  fees  payable  under  section  1930 
of   title    28.    United    States    Code,    may    be 


waived  in  cases  under  chapter  7  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  for  debtors  who  are  indi- 
viduals unable  to  pay  such  fees  in  install- 
ments. 

(4)  Study  of  Graduated  Fee  System.— For 
purposes  of  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  carry  out.  in  not  fewer  than  six 
judicial  districts,  a  study  to  estimate  the  re- 
sults that  would  occur  in  cases  under  chap- 
ters 11  and  13  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
if  filing  fees  payable  under  section  1930  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  were  paid  on  a 
graduated  scale  based  on  assets,  liabilities, 
or  both  of  the  debtor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  67:  Page  26,  after 
line  15,  insert: 

Sec.  114.  Section  504(0  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  ii.certing  the  fol- 
lowing after  •task  forces,'  :  '•gang  task 
forces,  and  for  programs  or  projects  to  abate 
drug  activity  in  residential  and  commercial 
buildings  through  community  participa- 
tion,". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  112.  For  fiscal  year  1994  only,  grants 
awarded  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  gang  task 
forces  and  for  programs  or  projects  to  abate 
drug  activity  in  residential  and  commercial 
buildings  through  community  participation, 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 504(0  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  71:  Page  28.  line  16. 
after  'studies"  insert":  Provided.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  repeal,  to  retroactively  apply 
changes  in.  or  to  continue  a  reexamination 
of.  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  with  respect  to  compara- 
tive licensing,  distress  sales  and  tax  certifi- 
cates granted  under  26  U.S.C.  1071.  to  expand 
minority  ownership  of  broadcasting  licens- 
ees, including  those  established  in  the  State- 
ment of  Policy  on  Minority  Ownership  of 
Broadcasting  Facilities.  68  F.C.C.  2d  979  and 
60  FCC.  2d  1591.  as  amended  52  R.R.  2d  1313 
(1982)  and  Mid-Florida  Television  Corp..  69 
FCC.  2d  607  (Rev.  Bd.  1978).  which  were  ef- 
fective prior  to  September  12.  1986.  other 
than  to  close  MM  Docket  No.  86-484  with  a 
reinstatement  of  prior  policy  and  a  lifting  of 
suspension   of  any   sales,    licenses,   applica- 


tions, or  proceedings,  which  were  suspended 
pending  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  VHF  channel  assign- 
ments reserved  for  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  stations  in  the  Television 
Table  of  Assignments  (section  73.606  of  title 
47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations):  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  be  used  to  repeal,  to  retro- 
actively apply  changes  in.  or  to  begin  or  con- 
tinue a  reexamination  of  the  rules  and  the 
policies  established  to  administer  such  rules 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
as  set  forth  at  section  73.3555(c)  of  title  47  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMTTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  71.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following; 

:  Provided.  That  $60,400,000  of  offsetting  col- 
lections shall  be  assessed  and  collected  pur- 
suant to  section  9  of  title  I  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  and  shall 
be  retained  and  used  for  necessary  expenses  , 
in  this  appropriation,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided  further.  That 
the  sum  herein  appropriated  shall  be  reduced 
as  such  offsetting  collations  are  received 
during  fiscal  year  1994.  Ao  as  to  result  in  a 
final  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  estimated 
at  not  more  than  $99,900,000:  Provided  further. 
That  any  offsetting  collections  received  in 
excess  of  $60,400,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  but  shall 
not  be  available  for  obligation  until  October 
1.  1994:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  repeal,  to  retroactively  apply  changes  in. 
or  to  continue  a  reexamination  of.  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  comparative  licens- 
ing, distress  sales  and  tax  certificates  grant- 
ed under  26  U.S.C.  1071.  to  expand  minority 
ownership  of  broadcasting  licenses,  including 
those  established  in  the  Statement  of  Policy 
on  Minority  Ownership  of  Broadcasting  Fa- 
cilities. 68  F.C.C.  2d  979  and  69  F.C.C.  2d  1591. 
as  amended  52  R.R.  2d  1313  (1982)  and  Mid- 
Florida  Television  Corp..  69  F.C.C.  2d  607 
(Rev.  Bd.  1978).  which  were  effective  prior  to 
September  12.  1986.  other  than  to  close  MM 
Docket  No.  86-484  with  a  reinstatement  of 
prior  policy  and  a  lifting  of  suspension  of 
any  sales,  licenses,  applications,  or  proceed- 
ings, which  were  suspended  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  the  inquiry:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  diminish  the  number  of 
VHF  channel  assignments  reserved  for  non- 
commercial educational  television  stations 
in  the  Televisions  Table  of  Assignments  (sec- 
tion 73.606  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions): Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  repeal,  to  retroactively  apply  changes  in. 
or  to  begin  or  continue  a  reexamination  of 
the  rules  and  the  policies  established  to  ad- 
minister such  rules  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  as  set  forth  at  section 
73.3555(d)  of  title  47  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  other  than   to  amend  policies 
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with  respect  to  waivers  of  the  portion  of  sec- 
tion T33555<d)  that  concerns  cross-ownership 
of  a  daily  newspaper  and  an  AM  or  FM  radio 
broadcast  station 

In  addition,  section  9<a)  of  Title  I  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  striking  "(a)  General  Authority.—" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(a)  General  Authority  — 
"(1)  Recovery  of  Costs.—";  and 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•(2)  Fees  Contingent  on  Appropriations.— 
The  fees  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  collected  only  if.  and 
only  in  the  total  amounts,  required  in  Ap- 
propriations Acts." 

and  on  page  28.  line  14  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  •■J129.889.000".  and  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  •$160,300,000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  73:  Page  30.  line  4. 
after  •2282-2285)'  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph are  subject  to  the  limitations  and  pro- 
visions of  sections  10<a)  and  10<c)  (notwith- 
standing section  10(e)).  11(b).  18.  and  20  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Improvements 
Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-252:  94  SUt.  374)" 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMfTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  73.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

:  Provided  further.  That  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  paragraph  are  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  provisions  of  sections  10(a) 
and  10(c)  (notwithstanding  section  10(e)). 
11(b).  18.  and  20  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Improvements  Act  of  1980  (Public 
Law  96-252;  94  Stat  374).  except  that  this  pro- 
viso shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  enact- 
ment of  an  Act  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1994 

And  on  page  29.  line  U  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R  2519.  strike  -IW.OOO.OOO  . 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••J30.820.000". 

And  on  page  29.  line  21  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H  R.  2519.  strike  •J69.740.000. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof    J67.9ao.000'. 

And  on  page  29.  line  22  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  •■J19.000.000". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •J20.820.000' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  win  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  75:  Pa^  31.  line  12. 
after  •subelstence'  Insert    •:  Provided.  That 


immediately  upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
rate  of  fees  under  section  6(b)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  (15  use.  77f(b»  shall  In- 
crease from  one-flftleth  of  1  per  centum  to 
one  twenty-ninth  of  1  per  centum  and  such 
Increase  shall  be  deposited  as  an  offsetting 
collection  to  this  appropriation  to  recover 
costs  of  services  of  the  securities  registra- 
tion process:  Provided  further.  That  such  fees 
shall  remain  available  until  expended^ 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    SMfTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desigrnate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr  SMfTH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  75.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following: 

Provided.  That  Immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  rate  of  fees  under  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15 
use.  77f(b))  shall  Increase  from  one-fiftieth 
of  1  per  centum  to  one-twenty-ninth  of  1 
percentum  and  such  Increase  shall  be  depos- 
ited as  an  offsetting  collection  to  this  appro- 
priation, to  remain  available  until  expended, 
to  recover  costs  of  services  of  the  securities 
registration  process:  Provided  further.  That 
such  fee  Increase  shall  be  repealed  upon  en- 
actment of  legislation  amending  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  new 
fee  system  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  full  cost  re- 
covery of  Commission  expenses. 

In  addition,  and  subject  to  enactment  of 
legislation  amending  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  new  fee  sys- 
tem In  fiscal  year  1994  to  require  the  Com- 
mission to  collect  J171.621.000  In  fees  to  be 
deposited  to  this  appropriation  as  an  offset- 
ting collection;  J171.621.000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided.  That  subject 
to  the  fee  provisions  contained  In  said  legis- 
lation. J171.621.000  of  fees  shall  be  assessed 
and  deposited  as  an  offsetting  collection  to 
this  appropriation  to  recover  the  costs  of 
services  of  the  securities  registration  proc- 
ess: Provided  further.  That  the  J171.621.000 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  reduced  as  the 
aforementioned  fees  are  collected  during  fis- 
cal year  1994,  so  as  to  result  In  a  final  fiscal 
year  1994  appropriation  estimated  at  not 
more  than  JO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  78:  Page  32.  line  14. 
after  -Fund'  Insert  ■and  J3.OOO.0OO  may  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
■Working  Capital  Fund    ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    SMfTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMfTH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  78.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment. 
Insert  •  $1,500,000° 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  SMITH). 

The  motion  wa?  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desigrnate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  81:  Page  33.  line  3. 
strike  out  all  after  ■■8831;'  down  to  and  In- 
cluding   'Fisheries"    In    line    7    and    Insert 
■Jl .685.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; of  which  J600.000  shall  be  available 
for    operational    expenses    and    cooperative 
agreements    at    the    Fish    Farming    Experi- 
mental Laboratory  at  Stuttgart.  Arkansas, 
and  of  which  JIO.000.000  shall  be  available  for 
NOAA-wlde  efforts  to  conduct   research  on 
coastal  development  and  population  growth- 
associated  problems,  seafood  safety,  and  re- 
mediation of  environmental   contamination 
and  habitat  restoration.  Including  joint  pilot 
projects  between  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric    Administration    and    the    Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
to  apply  advanced  sensor  and  environmental 
technologies  for  such  purposes,  particularly 
at  military  Installations  slated  for  closure; 
and  In  addition.  J54.000.000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  fund  entitled  'Promote 
and  Develop  Fishery  Products  and  Research 
Pertaining  to  American  Fisheries":  Provided. 
That  grants  to  States  pursuant  to  section  306 
and  306(a)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act.  as  amended,  shall  not  exceed  J2.000.000 
and  shall  not  be  less  than  $500,000:  Provided 
further.  That  in  applying  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 606  of  this  Act  to  the  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric    Administration,    the    notifica- 
tion requirements  of  section  606  shall  apply 
to  the  proposed  reprogrammlng  of  funds  in 
excess  of  J250.000  or  5  per  centum,  whichever 
is  less,  for  each  program,  project,  or  activity: 
Provided  further.  That  hereafter  all  receipts 
received  from  the  sale  of  aeronautical  charts 
that  result  from  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
Individual  charU  above  the  level  In  effect  for 
such  charts  on  September  30.  1993.  shall  be 
deposited   In   this  account  as  an   offsetting 
collection  and  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMfTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  SMfTH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  81.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by 
said  amendment.  Insert: 

Jl. 694.753.000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; of  which  J576.000  shall  be  available 
for  operational  expenses  and  cooperative 
agreements  at  the  Fish  Farming  Experi- 
mental Laboratory  at  Stuttgart.  Arkansas; 
and  In  addition.  J54.800.000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  fund  entitled  'Promoie 
and  Develop  Fishery  Products  and  Research 
Pertaining  to  American  Fisheries  ":  Provided. 
That  grants  to  States  pursuant  to  section  306 
and  306(a)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act.  as  amended,  shall  not  exceed  J2. 000. 000 
and  shall  not  be  less  than  J500,000:  Provided 
further.  That  hereafter  all  receipts  received 
from  the  sale  of  aeronautical  charts  that  re- 
sult from  an  increase  In  the  price  of  Individ- 
ual charts  above  the  level  in  effect  for  such 
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charts  on  September  30.  1993.  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  this  account  as  an  offsetting  collec- 
tion and  shall  be  available  for  obliffatlon 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  2110 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  84:  Page  33.  after 
line  26.  Insert: 

AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT  AND  MODERNIZATION 

For  construction,  procurement  and  modi- 
fication of  aircraft.  Including  research  ^miip- 
ment  and  spare  parts,  necessary  to  acgd^e 
the  next  generation  aircraft  reconnaissance 
system  for  hurricane  and  severe  storm  fore- 
casting and  atmospheric  research.  J46.000.000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  84.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment. 
Insert  ■•J43.000.000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr   Smith]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  is 
$43  million  more  than  the  House,  for 
this  section?  This  was  zero  when  it  left 
the  House  was  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  funds  are  for  the 
NCAA  hurricane  plane.  They  have  had 
a  great  need  for  some  time  for  a  plane 
that  would  fly  higher  and  faster  to  lo- 
cate these  hurricanes  farther  out  and 
to  provide  better  data  to  forecast  the 
hurricanes'  landfall. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  the 
gentleman  tell  me  why  there  was  no 
money  in  this  in  the  House  version 
when  it  went  to  the  Senate'' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa    It  was  not  spe- 
cifically authorized,  it  was  not  in  the 
President's  budget  request,  and  we  be 
came  aware  of  the  need  for  the  plane 
after  the  House  considered  this  bill 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  It  was  not 
authorized? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  right. 
not  specifically  authorized 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  ob- 
jects. The  Chair  will  have  to  put  the 


question  on  the  motion  as  a  result  of 
the  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Is  the  Chair 
talking  about  putting  the  question  and 
either  having  a  rollcall  vote  to- 
night  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Sf)eaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  Chair  puts  the  question,  then 
he  is  saying  that  there  probably  would 
have  to  be  a  vote  either  verbal  or  roll- 
call  tonight? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  are  very  in- 
terested in  this  provision.  In  fact,  on 
the  House  side,  several  Members  talked 
to  me  about  this  need  of  an  airplane  for 
hurricane  spotting. 

So  I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
not  object  to  this. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  the 
only  problem  that  I  have  is  it  is  $43 
million  that  was  not  authorized.  It 
went  to  the  Senate  and  was  put  in.  And 
we  had  zeroed  it.  There  was  zero  for  it, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
further  yield,  unfortunately,  the  need 
for  this  plane  was  not  identified  until 
after  the  House  passed  their  bill,  and 
well  after  the  administration  had  sub- 
mitted their  budget  request. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
that  much  of  this  bill  is  not  author- 
ized, including  many  important  pro- 
grams. Yet  we  still  provide  funding  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  two-thirds  of  this  bill  is  not  au- 
thorized. So  when  Mr.  Rogers  and  I 
came  to  the  floor,  previously,  we  came 
without  a  rule.  Anybody  could  object 
to  anything  they  wanted  to  at  the 
time.  But  we  did  not  include  many  un- 
authorized matters,  and  where  we  did, 
any  one  Member  could  have  knocked 
them  out  on  a  point  of  order.  But  we 
purposely  did  not  include  a  lot  of  unau- 
thorized items.  The  Senate  provided 
the  funding  after  hearing  testimony  on 
the  need  for  this  plane. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  Members  that  the  on- 
going colloquy  is  considered  a  continu- 
ation of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana's 
reservation  of  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  further  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
chairman  has  said  is  that  some  impor- 
tant programs  in  NOAA  were  not  yet 
authorized  when  our  appropriations 
bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  But  it  had 
been  authorized  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  funding  was  not 
specifically  authorized  in  the  Senate, 
but  it  was  the  Senate  that  added  the 
funding. 

When  we  go  to  conference  then,  we 
try  to  accommodate  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  This  add  was  for  the  airplane 
that  many  House  Members  supported. 
So  it  is  not  unusual  for  you  to  find 
items  in  this  conference  report  that 
were  not  authorized  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  under- 
stand. But  the  authorizing  committee 
in  the  House,  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  never  got  their  authorizing  bill 
completed  before  the  appropriations 
process  took  place. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  So  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  the  authorizing  committee 
did  not  do  its  job  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  can  say 
that. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  93:  Page  38.  after 
line  19.  Insert: 

Uriited  States  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administratiori 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
Including  travel  and  tourism  promotional 
activities  abroad  for  travel  to  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  without  regard  to 
44  U.S.C.  501.  3702  and  3703.  including  employ- 
ment of  American  citizens  and  aliens  by  con- 
tract for  services  abroad;  rental  of  space 
abroad  for  periods  not  exceeding  five  years, 
and  expenses  of  alteration,  repair,  or  Im- 
provement; purchase  or  construction  of  tem- 
porary demountable  exhibition  structures 
for  use  abroad;  advance  of  funds  under  con- 
tracts abroad;  payment  of  tort  claims  in  the 
manner  authorized  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
28  use.  2672.  when  such  claims  arise  In  for- 
eign countries;  and  not  to  exceed  J15.000  for 
offlcial     representation     expenses     abroad: 
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$20,298,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  not  to  exceed  J2.5OO.00O  is  to 
provide  financial  assistance  under  section 
203<a)  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended.  notwithstandinK  the  provisions 
of  section  203<rxi)  of  such  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  addition  to  fees  currently  beinif 
assessed  and  collected,  the  Administration 
shall  chanre  users  of  its  services,  products, 
and  information,  fees  sufficient  to  result  in 
an  additional  $3,000,000.  to  be  deposited  in 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disajrreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  93.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

UNITED  STATES  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 

ADMINISTRATION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
including  travel  and  tourism  promotional 
activities  abroad  for  travel  to  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  without  regard  to 
44  U  S.C  501.  3702  and  3703.  including  employ- 
ment of  American  citizens  and  aliens  by  con- 
tract for  services  abroad:  rental  of  space 
abroad  for  periods  not  exceeding  five  years, 
and  expenses  of  alteration,  repair,  or  im- 
provement; purchase  or  construction  of  tem- 
porary demountable  exhibition  structures 
for  use  abroad;  advance  of  funds  under  con- 
tracts abroad;  payment  of  tort  claims  In  the 
manner  authorized  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
28  use  2672.  when  such  claims  arise  in  for- 
eign countries;  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for 
official  representation  expenses  abroad. 
$17,120,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
a03(a)  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended:  Provided  further.  That  in  addi- 
tion to  fees  currently  being  assessed  and  col- 
lected, the  Administration  shall  charge  users 
of  its  services,  products,  and  information, 
fees  sufficient  to  result  in  an  additional 
$3,000,000,  to  be  deposited  in  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  97  Page  40.  line  4. 
after  -year"  insert  ■  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
391  and  392  of  the  Communications  Act.  as 
amended,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  appro- 
priated in  this  paragraph  shall  be  available 
for  the  Pan-Pacific  Educational  and  Cultural 
Experiments  by  Satellite  program 
(PEACESAT):  Provided  further.  That  $500,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  American  Indian 
Higher  Education  Consortium  for  utilization 
of  telecommunications  technologies" 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    SMmi  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 


The  SPEAKER  *ro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  97.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  •:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
391  and  392  of  the  Communications  Act.  as 
amended,  not  to  exceed  $700,000  appropriated 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  the 
Pan-Pacific  Education  and  Cultural  Experi- 
ments by  Satellite  program  (PEACESAT)" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMITH]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  101:  Page  40.  after 
line  22,  insert 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

For  grants  for  economic  development  as- 
sistance as  provided  by  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  Public  Law  91  304.  and  such  laws 
that  were  in  effect  immediately  before  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  $242,642,000.  of  which 
$13,720,000  shall  be  for  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available 
under  this  heading  may  be  used  directly  or 
indirectly  for  attorneys  or  consultants'  fees 
in  connection  with  securing  grants  and  con- 
tracts made  by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    SMFTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  101.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

For  grants  for  economic  development  as- 
sisunce  as  provided  by  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended.  Public  Law  91-304.  and  such  laws 
that  were  in  effect  immediately  before  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  for  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance. $322,642,000:  Provided.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  under  this  heading  may  be  used  dl 
rectly  or  indirectly  for  attorneys'  or  consult 
ants'  fees  in  connection  with  securing  grants 
and  contracts  made  by  the  Economic  Devel 
opment  Administration:  Provided  further. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  projects  to  be 
located  on  military  installations  closed  or 
scheduled  for  closure  or  realignment  to 
grantees  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  without  It  being  re- 
quired that  the  grantee  have  title  or  ability 
to  obtain  a  lease  for  the  property,  for  the 
useful  life  of  the  project,  when.  In  the  opin- 


ion of  the  SecreUry  of  Commerce,  such  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  commerce  may. 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate,  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  regarding 
the  title  to  land  on  military  Installations 
closed  or  scheduled  for  closure  or  realign- 
ment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  110:  Page  44.  line 
16.  strike  out  •$2,063,000"  and  Insert 
•  $2,075,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OK  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  110.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert   •$2,160,000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  Ill:  Page  45.  line 
13.     strike     our     •  $297.252.000'^     and     Insert 

$286,170.000' 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  111.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert    280.000.000^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  113:  Page  45.  line 
14.  after  ••3006A(i)  "  insert  •:  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  $11,524,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  Death  Penally  Resource  Centers". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  113.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "$19,800,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  114:  Page  46.  line 
10.  strike  out  "$84,500,000"  and  Insert 
•$80.952,000" ". 

MOTION  OFFEItED  BY  MR.  SMrFH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  114,  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  •$86,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.   115:   Page  46.  line 
24,     strike     out     "$44,612,000"     and     Insert 
•$43,358,000" 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMrfH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  115.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert   •$44,900,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  122:  Page  51.  line 
12.  strike  out  "■$900,000""  and  insert  •$500,000"". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMrFH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  122.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment,   insert    the    following:    $1,118,000,    of 


which  $500,000  shall  be  available  by  transfer 
from  unobligated  balances  remaining  from 
the  appropriation  entitled  "Commission  on 
Agricultural  Workers.  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses"". 

And  on  page  51  of  the  House  engrossed  bill, 
H.R.  2519,  after  the  heading  "'Salaries  and 
Expenses"  on  line  9,  insert  the  following  new 
heading  •'(Including  transfer  of  funds)'". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMITH]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  129:  Page  53.  line 
18.  strike  out  all  after  "Act."  down  to  and  in- 
cluding line  22. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMrTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  129,  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  under  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  impose  any  new  or  in- 
creased loan  guaranty  fee  or  debenture  guar- 
anty fee.  or  any  new  or  Increased  user  fee  or 
management  assistance  fee.  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  used  for  the  cost  of  direct 
loans  to  any  borrower  under  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  relocate  volun- 
tarily outside  the  business  area  in  which  the 
disaster  has  occurred. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  130:  Page  54.  line  4. 
strike  out  '$22,994,000'"  and  Insert 
"$21,032,000,  of  which  $5,135,000  shall  be  avail- 
able until  expended  for  the  Mlcroloan  pro- 
gram". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMrTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  130.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  "$16,946,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 


The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  132:  Page  54.  line 
15,  strike*  out  "$75,000,000"  and  Insert 
■'$65,000,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMFTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smfth  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  132.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Delete  the  matter  stricken  and  delete  the 
matter  inserted  and  strike  all  on  line  14. 
page  54  of  the  House  engrossed  bill.  H.R.  2519, 
and  all  that  follows  through  ■■In  addition," 
on  line  24,  psige  54,  and  on  page  53.  line  12  of 
the  House  engrossed  bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike 
"this  amount"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  total  amount  In  this  paragraph". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  133:  Page  55,  after 
line  2,  insert: 

In  addition,  for  the  cost  of  emergency  dis- 
aster loans  and  associated  administrative  ex- 
penses. $75,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  TTiat  these  funds,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  shall  be  available  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1994  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  notifies  the  Congress  of  his  des- 
ignation of  any  or  all  of  these  amounts  as 
emergency  requirements  under  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  of  1990:  Provided  further. 
That  Congress  hereby  designates  these 
amounts  as  emergency  requirements  pursu- 
ant to  section  251(bK2)(D). 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMFFH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smffh  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  133.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$140,000,000".  and  on  page  55. 
line  6  of  the  House  engrossed  bill.  H.R.  2519. 
strike  "12.369.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$7,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMITH]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  &s  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  135:  Page  56.  after 
line  2.  Insert: 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
payment  to  the  legal  services 

CORPORA'nON 
For  payment  to   the   Legal   Services  Cor- 
poration to  carry  out  the  purix)se8  of  the 
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Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  $349,000,000.  of  which  5298,904.000  is 
for  basic  field  programs;  $7,836,000  is  for  Na- 
tive American  programs:  $10,808,000  Is  for  ml- 
p^nt  pro-ams;  $1,226,000  Is  for  law  school 
clinics.  $1,113,000  is  for  supplemental  field 
programs.  $695,000  is  for  regional  training 
centers;  $8,056,000  Is  for  national  support. 
$9  236.000  Is  for  State  support;  $963,000  is  for 
the  Clearinghouse;  $569,000  is  for  computer 
assisted  legal  research  regional  centers: 
$9  565.000  is  for  Corporation  management  and 
adimlnlstratlon:  and  $49,000  is  for  board  ini- 
tiatives. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.   Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  SMrrH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  135.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

For  payment  to  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  $400,000,000;  of  which  $341,865,000  is 
for  basic  field  programs,  $8,950,000  is  for  Na- 
tive American  programs;  $12,759,000  is  for  mi- 
grant programs;  $1,402,000  is  for  law  school 
clinics:  $1,274,000  is  for  supplemenUl  field 
programs:  $795,000  is  for  regional  training 
centers:  $9,611,000  is  for  national  support: 
$10,564,000  is  for  State  support;  $1,101,000  is 
for  the  Clearinghouse:  $651,000  is  for  com- 
puter assisted  legal  research  regional  cen- 
ters; $10,928,000  Is  for  Corporation  manage- 
ment and  administration:  and  $100,000  is  for 
board  Initiatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agrreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  138:  Page  57.  line  2. 
strike  out  ■■$1.612,206,000"  and  insert 
■•$1.653.184.000'. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ofTttPa  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  138,  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■•$1.704.589.000-. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  139:  Page  57.  line 
16,  after  ••2718(a))"  Insert  "and  for  expenses 
of  general  administration." 

motion  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMrTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr  SMrrH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  139.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  'and  for  expenses  of  gen- 
eral administration:  Provided.  That  notwith- 
standing section  502  of  this  Act.  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  percent  of  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able in  this  Act  in  the  appropriation  ac- 
counu.  •Diplomatic  and  Consular  Pro- 
grams" and  -Salartes  and  Expenses"  under 
the  heading  •Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs "  may  be  transferred  between  such  ap- 
propriation accounts:  Provided  fuTther.  That 
any  transfer  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  a  reprogramming  of  funds  under 
section  605  of  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  or  expenditure  except  in 
compliance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
that  section". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith], 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No  140:  Page  57.  line 
23.  strike  out  •$481,416,000"  and  Insert 
•  •$455,816,000' 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMrTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  140.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$396.722.000-. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smfth]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  141:  Page  58.  line  3. 
strike  out  •  $3.800.000' •  and  insert  •  •$3.000.000' • 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMHTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smtth  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  141,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Delete  the  matter  stricken  and  delete  the 
matter  Inserted,  and  strike  all  on  line  24. 
page  57  of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  H.R.  2519, 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  3,  page  58. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  142:  Page  58,  line 
25,  strike  out  •$381,481,000'  and  insert 
•  $410,000,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr  SMrrH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  142.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  '$410,000,000.  of  which  $10,000,000 
is  for  relocation  and  renovation  costs  nec- 
essary to  facUiUte  the  consolidatioji  of  over- 
seas financial  and  administrative  activities 
in  the  United  States  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  amend- 
ments numbered  147  and  148  be  passed 
over  this  evening  and  that  they  be  con- 
sidered tomorrow,  Wednesday.  October 
20.  1993.  immediately  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  amendment  No.  171. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  149:  Page  60.  line  6, 
strike  out  •$20,892,000"  and  insert 
••$21,992,000' 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMTTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  149.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Delete  the  matter  stricken  and  delete  the 
matter  Inserted,  and  on  line  5,  page  60  of  the 
House  engrossed  bill,  H.R.  2519,  strike  •.  of 
and  all  that  follows  through  •arrearages"  on 
line  7. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  150:  Page  60,  line  7, 
after    •arrearages"    Insert     Provided.    That 
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funds  shall  be  available  for  peacekeeping  ex- 
penses only  upon  a  certification  by  the  Sec- 
reury  of  State  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  that  American  manufac- 
turers and  suppliers  are  being  given  opportu- 
nities to  provide  equipment,  services  and 
material  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
activities  equal  to  those  being  given  to  for- 
eign manufacturers  and  suppliers,  and  that 
the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions has  established  procedures  to  provide 
Information  on  all  United  Nations  procure- 
ment regulations  and  solicitations  to  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  suppliers". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMrPH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  150.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  ":  Provided.  That  funds  shall  be 
available  for  peacekeeping  expenses  only 
upon  a  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  that  American  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  are  being  given  opportunities  to 
provide  equipment,  services  and  material  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  equal 
to  those  being  given  to  foreign  manufactur- 
ers and  suppliers". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  159:  Page  63,  after 
line  12,  insert: 

Sec.  503.  No  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  salary  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  Commission,  United 
States  and  Canada. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMfPH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMfTH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  159,  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert: 

Sec.  503.  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  expended  for  compensation  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  Commission,  United 
States  and  Canada,  only  for  actual  hours 
worked  by  such  Commissioner. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Senate  amendment  No.  161:  Page  63.  line 
20.  strike  out  •$47,279,000"  and  Insert 
••$58,000,000,  of  which  $14,000,000  is  available 
only  for  payment  of  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the 
Organization  on  the  Prohibition  of  Chemical 
Weapons". 

motion  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMrfH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  161,  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
••$53,500,000.  of  which  not  less  than  $9,500,000 
is  available  until  expended  only  for  payment 
of  United  States  contributions  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  for  the  Organization 
on  the  Prohibition  of  Chemical  Weapons". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  a  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  162:  Page  63.  after 
line  20.  insert: 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

GRANTS  and  expenses 

For  expenses  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  including  grants  to  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty.  Incorporated,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  2871-2883),  $206,000,000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $52,000  may  be  made  available  for  offi- 
cial reception  and  representation  expenses. 

motion  offered  by  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  162.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  "$206,000,000"  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  ■•$210.000.000'". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  166:  Page  67,  line  1, 
strike  out  "$217,650,000"  and  insert 
••$250,702,000  ". 

motion  offered  by  MR.  SMFTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  166.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  ••to  Include  other  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs.  $242,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  169:  Page  68,  after 
line  19.  insert: 

broadcasting  to  CUBA 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency  to  carry  out 
the  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1465  et  seq.)  (providing 
for  the  Radio  Marti  Program  or  Cuba  Service 
of  the  Voice  of  America),  and  the  Television 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1465aa  et 
seq.)  including  the  purchase,  rent,  construc- 
tion, and  Improvement  of  facilities  for  radio 
and  television  transmission  and  reception, 
and  purchase  and  installation  of  necessary 
equipment  for  radio  and  television  trans- 
mission and  reception  as  authorized  by  22 
use.  1471.  $28,351,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended  as  authorized  by  22  U.S.C. 
1477b(a):  Provided.  That  such  funds  for  tele- 
vision broadcasting  to  Cuba  may  be  used  to 
purchase  or  lease,  maintain,  and  operate 
such  aircraft  (including  aerostats)  as  may  be 
required  to  house  and  operate  necessary  tele- 
vision broadcasting  equipment. 

motion  offered  by  MR.  SMFTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  169.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

broadcasting  to  CUBA 
RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency  to  carry  out 
the  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1465  et  seq.)  (providing 
for  the  Radio  Marti  Program  or  Cuba  Service 
of  the  Voice  of  America),  including  the  pur- 
chase, rent,  construction,  and  improvement 
of  facilities  for  radio  transmission  and  recep- 
tion and  purchase  and  installation  of  nec- 
essary equipment  for  radio  transmission  and 
reception  as  authorized  by  22  U.S.C.  1471, 
$14,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended as  authorized  by  22  U.S.C.  1477b(a),  of 
which  $5,000,000  shall  be  withheld  from  obli- 
gation until  30  days  after  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  submits  a 
report  to  Congress  which  certifies  receipt  of 
the  report  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Radio 
Marti  and  TV  Marti  and  specifies  the  meas- 
ures the  United  States  Information  Agency 
is  taking  with  respect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  panel. 

TELEVISION  BROADCAS'nNG  TO  CUBA 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency  to  carry  out 
the  Television  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  1465aa  et  seq),  including  the  pur- 
chase, rent,  construction,  and  Improvement 
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of  facilities  for  television  transmission  and 
reception,  and  purchase  and  installation  of 
necessary  equipment  for  television  trans- 
mission and  reception.  $7,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  not 
later  than  July  1.  1994.  the  Director  of  the 
United  SUtes  Information  Agency  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress,  after  consulting  with  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  and 
after  taking  into  account  any  relevant  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Radio  Marti  and  TV  Marti,  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  whether  TV  Marti  broadcasting  is 
technically  sound  and  effective  and  is  con- 
sistently being  received  by  a  sufficient 
Cuban  audience  to  warrant  its  continuation 
and  whether  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  better  served  by  maintaining  tele- 
vision broadcasting  to  Cuba,  by  terminating 
television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  and 
strengthening  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  or 
by  funding  other  activities  related  to  pro- 
moting democracy  in  Cuba  authorized  by 
law;  Provided  further.  That  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  paragraph.  $2,500,000  shall 
be  withheld  from  obligation  until  after  July 
1,  1994.  and.  after  that  date,  funds  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  orderly  termination  of 
television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  unless  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  determines,  in  the  report  to  Congress 
called  for  in  the  Administrative  Provision 
Establishing  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Radio 
Marti  and  TV  Marti,  that  maintaining  tele- 
vision broadcasting  to  Cuba  is  technically 
sound  and  effective,  is  consistently  being  re- 
ceived by  a  sufficient  Cuban  audience  to  war- 
rant its  continuation,  and  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION  ESTABLISHING  THE 
ADVISORY  PA.VEL  ON  RADIO  MARTI  AND  TV 
MARTI 

(a)  ESTABLISHME.VT.— There  is  established 
an  advisory  panel  to  be  known  as  the  Advi- 
sory Panel  on  Radio  Marti  and  TV  Marti  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  ■Panel"). 

(b)  Functions.— The  Panel  shall  study  the 
purposes,  policies,  and  practices  of  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  (commonly 
referred  to  as  "Radio  Marti  '  and  "TV 
Marti")  by  the  Cuba  Service  of  the  Voice  of 
America. 

(c)  Report— Not  later  than  90  days  aaer 
the  date  on  which  the  members  of  the  Panel 
have  been  appointed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d).  the  Panel  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(USIA)  a  report  which  shall  contain— 

(Da  statement  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Panel  on  the  matters  described 
in  subsection  (b):  and 

(2)  specific  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  whether— 

(A)  such  broadcasting  consistently  meets 
the  standards  for  quality  and  objectivity  es- 
tablished by  law  or  by  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency: 

(B)  such  broadcasting  is  cost-effective; 
<C)  the  extent  to  which  such  broadcasting 

is  already  being  received  by  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple on  a  daily  basis  from  credible  sources; 

(D)  TV  Marti  broadcasting  is  technically 
sound  and  effective  and  is  consistently  being 
received  by  a  sufficient  Cuban  audience  to 
warrant  its  continuation; 

(d)  Composition— <1)  Panel  shall  be  com- 
(>osed  of  three  members,  who  shall  among 
them  have  expertise  in  government  informa- 
tion and  broadcasting  programs,  broadcast 
journalism,  journalistic  ethics,  and  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  shall  appoint  the  members  of 


the  Panel  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Individ- 
uals appointed  to  the  Panel  shall  be  noted 
for  their  integrity,  expertise,  and  independ- 
ence of  judgment  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Panel. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Panel  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Panel.  A  vacancy 
in  the  Panel  shall  be  nUed  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(4)  Each  member  of  the  Panel  shall  serve 
without  pay.  except  that  such  member  shall 
receive  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  accordance  with 
Sections  5702  and  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  Temporary  Personnel  —(1)  The  Panel 
may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  Section  3109  (b)  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code  (relating  to  employment 
of  experts  and  consultants),  at  rates  for  indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  Panel,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  may  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  the 
agency  to  the  Panel  to  assist  it  in  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  section. 

(3)  Support  Services— The  United  States 
Information  Agency  shall  provide  facilities, 
supplies,  and  support  services  to  the  Panel 
upon  request. 

(O  Termination —The  Panel  shall  termi- 
nate immediately  upon  submitting  its  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith}. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  ia  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  170:  Page  68.  strike 
out  lines  20  to  26 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  SMfTH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  ais  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  170.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

NORTH/SOUTH  CENTER 

To  enable  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  provide  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  North/ 
South  Center  Act  of  1991,  (22  U.S.C  2075).  by 
grant  to  an  educational  institution  in  Flor- 
ida known  as  the  North/South  Center. 
$8,700,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; Provided.  That  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  State  may  be 
obligated  and  expended  at  the  rate  of  oper- 
ations and  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
provided  by  H  R  2519  as  enacted  into  law. 
notwithstanding  section  701  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  and  section  15  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  ex- 
cept that  this  proviso  shall  cease  to  be  effec- 
tive after  April  30.  1994  or  upon  enactment 
into  law  of  H  R.  2333.  the  SUte  Department. 
USIA.  and  Related  Agencies  Authorization 


Act.  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  or  similar  leg- 
islation, whichever  first  occurs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  rules  that  further  consideration 
of  this  bill  will  continue  tomorrow. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CLERK, 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Washington.  DC.  October  18.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S  Folf.y. 

The  Speaker.    U.S.   House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 
DEAR  MR    Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  US   House  of  RepresenUtives.  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  from  the  White  House  on  Monday. 
October  IB.  1993  at  4:30  p.m.  and  said 'to  con- 
tain a  message  from  the  President  wherein 
he  transmits  a  report  on  additional  measures 
with  respect  to  the  national  emergency  with 
the  Republic  of  Haiti 
With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNALD  K    ANDERSON. 

Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  WITH  RESPECT 

TO  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  WITH 

HAITI-MESSAGE         FROM        THE 

PRESIDENT       OF      THE       UNITED 

,  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  204(b)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act.  50  U.S.C.  section  1703(b). 
and  section  301  of  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act.  50  use.  section  1631.  I 
hereby  report  that  I  have  again  exer- 
cised my  statutory  authority  to  issue 
an  Executive  order  with  respect  to 
Haiti  that,  effective  11:59  p.m..  e.d.t.. 
Monday.  October  18.  1993.  that: 

(a)  Blocks  all  property  in  the  United 
States  or  within  the  possession  or  con- 
trol of  United  States  persons,  including 
their  overseas  branches,  of  persons: 

(1)  who  have  contributed  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  implementation  of 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Reso- 
lutions 841  and  873.  the  Governor's  Is- 
land Agreement  of  July  3.  1993.  or  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  Mis- 
sion in  Haiti: 

(2)  who  have  perpetuated  or  contrib- 
uted to  the  violence  in  Haiti:  or 
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(3)  who  have  materially  or  finan- 
cially supported  any  of  the  foregoing; 
and 

(b)  Prohibits  any  transaction  subject 
to  U.S.  jurisdiction  that  evades  or 
avoids,  or  has  the  purpose  of  evading  or 
avoiding,  or  attempts  to  violate,  the 
prohibitions  in  the  new  order,  or  in  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  Nos.  12775,  12779.  or 
12853,  except  to  the  extent  now  author- 
ized pursuant  to  the  relevant  Executive 
order. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  that  I  have  issued. 

The  new  Executive  order  is  necessary 
to  further  the  implementation  of  the 
Governors  Island  Agreement  by  reach- 
ing persons  who  are  supporting  the 
groups  fomenting  violence  and  oppos- 
ing the  restoration  of  constitutional 
government  in  Haiti.  The  new  Execu- 
tive order  is  to  be  implemented  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

WILLIAM  J.  CLINTON. 

THE  White  House,  October  18. 1993. 


Safety    Act    of   1966,    as    amended    (23 
U.S.C.  401  note  and  15  U.S.C.  1408). 

WILLIAM  J.  CLINTON. 

THE  White  House,  October  19. 1993. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FEDERAL 
PREVAILING  RATE  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  messaj^e 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5347(e)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  I 
transmit  herewith  the  1992  annual  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Prevailing  Rate  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  October  19. 1993. 


1992  CALENDAR  YEAR  REPORTS  BY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR 
TATION  ON  ACTIVITIES  UNDER 
HIGHWAY  S.'KFETY  ACT  AND  NA- 
TIONAL TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966^- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1992  calendar 
year  reports  as  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  activities 
under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  and  the 
National    Traffic    and    Motor    Vehicle 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  TAX 
INCREASES  IN  NAFTA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  EwiNG]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  in  the  5-minute 
section  here  to  explain  why  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  opposed  to  including 
tax  increases  in  the  proposed  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

D  2130 

First.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I 
am  leaning  strongly  in  favor  of  sup- 
porting the  NAFTA,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  support  increased  taxes  as 
part  of  the  NAFTA  agreement.  Because 
NAFTA  will  reduce  tariffs,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  Government  will 
lose  approximately  $2.3  billion  over  the 
next  5  years,  and  this  amount  will  need 
to  be  made  up. 

While  I  believe  that  NAFTA  will,  in 
fact,  spur  new  economic  growth  and. 
thus,  actually  increase  taxable  income 
and  tax  revenues  for  the  Government, 
the  House  budget  rules  require  that 
this  loss  be  made  up.  If  we  must  find 
$2.3  billion  in  offsets  because  of  the 
House  rules,  we  have  only  one  good  al- 
ternative, and  that  is  to  cut  spending. 
We  can  either  raise  taxes  or  cut  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
proposed  a  $5  per  person  increase  in  the 
tax  assessed  on  international  airline 
travel  and  a  doubling  of  the  fees  for 
customs  service  collected  on  railroad 
cars  and  trucks  that  cross  the  border. 
Now,  in  the  past  we  are  going  to  be 
making  up  for  lost  tariffs  which  were 
paid  by  people  outside  of  this  country 
with  fees  and  taxes  on  people  within 
this  country,  not  a  very  fair  exchange. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group  of  27 
House  Republicans,  all  supporters  of  or 
leaning  strongly  for  the  support  of 
NAFTA,  wrote  to  the  President  indi- 
cating our  strong  opposition  to  includ- 
ing tax  increases  as  part  of  the  NAFTA 
treaty.  As  we  said  in  the  letter,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  many  of  us  to 
support  NAFTA  if  it  includes  a  tax  in- 
crease. We  are  willing  to  look  at  any 
proposal  to  cut  spending,  but  I  will 
make  a  suggestion  or  two  for  the  White 
House's  benefit. 

WTien  Congress  passed  the  President's 
tax  package  earlier  this  year,  the  bill 
included  $2.5  billion  in  increased  pro- 
grams. It  expanded  programs  for  food 
stamps  over  the  next  5  years.  This  pro- 
gram; yes,  this  program,  was  expanded 
at  a  time  when  our  Federal  deficit  is  so 
deep  and  our  debt  goes  up  every  day. 
We  should  cancel  the  expansion  of  this 
Federal  Food  Stamp  Program,  and  that 


will  provide  enough  money  to  offset 
the  lost  revenues  under  NAFTA. 

The  NAFTA  vote  is  expected  to  be 
close,  and  the  President  is  counting  on 
Republican  votes.  The  President  must 
know  though  that  many  Republicans 
are  very  strongly  opposed  to  tax  in- 
creases, and,  if  he  insists  on  including 
them  in  NAFTA,  he  could  very  well 
lose  many  Republican  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  difference  in 
philosophy  between  many  Republicans 
and  the  President  on  raising  taxes,  and 
he  needs  to  have  and  be  conscious  of 
our  opinion  in  this  matter  because  our 
votes  are  crucial  to  this  matter. 

Today  in  Congress  Daily  the  Presi- 
dent is  quoted  as  saying  on  this  issue, 
"We  have  to  work  through  this."  That 
is  right,  Mr.  President,  we  do  have  to 
work  through  it,  and  we  have  to  come 
up  with  a  consensus,  as  Mr.  Kantor 
said,  on  approaching  how  we  are  going 
to  recover  the  lost  revenues. 

Many  of  us  in  this  House  want  to  see 
NAFTA  pass  because  it  is  good  for  this 
country.  We  do  not  believe  that  higher 
and  new  taxes  are  good  for  this  coun- 
try, and  in  conclusion  I  would  say  that 
in  the  same  publication,  Congress 
Daily.  I  see  where  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  has  marked  up 
the  bill  with  the  proposed  taxes  in  it. 
not  a  very  good  sign  of  working 
through  it,  Mr.  President,  not  a  very 
good  sigh  at  all. 

And  then,  even  to  make  matters  a 
little  more  discouraging,  I  see  where 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  has  rejected 
the  special  spending  cuts  section  which 
could  have  given  us  the  cuts  we  need  to 
meet  the  lost  revenues  from  the  re- 
duced tariffs. 

I  reiterate.  I  call  again  upon  the 
White  House  to  cooperate  with  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  Eliminate  the 
taxes.  Let  us  find  an  acceptable  alter- 
native. Let  us  reduce  spending,  and  we 
can  pass  the  NAFTA  agreement. 


GAMBLING  WITH  OUR  NATIONAL 
MILITARY  STRATEGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago  I  spoke  at  this  very  spot  about  my 
concern  that  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
had  not  sized  the  Army  properly.  I  also 
expressed  my  concern  that  peacekeep- 
ing commitments  might  so  degrade  the 
Army  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  car- 
rying out  the  national  military  strat- 
egy to  fight  two  major  regional  con- 
flicts almost  simultaneously.  In  sum- 
mary, I  noted  that  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  military,  especially 
the  Army,  to  accommodate  new  peace- 
keeping missions  with  fewer  forces  and 
reduced  budgets. 

Tonight.  I  want  to  discuss  a  problem 
intimately  related  to  the  first,  the  lack 
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of  budgetary  support  for  the  Army. 
While  I  have  concerns  about  the  sizing 
of  the  Army,  I  also  have  similar  con- 
cerns about  the  funding  of  it.  Simply 
put.  the  funding  of  the  Army  is  insuffi- 
cient, even  for  the  smaller  10  division 
force  described  In  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view, which  I  disagree  with.  We  need  12 
divisions. 

First,  allow  me  to  discuss  a  little  bit 
of  recent  history.  The  Army  came  out 
of  Vietnam  a  demoralized,  if  not  bro- 
ken, institution.  Twenty  years  ago,  in 
the  waning  years  of  that  bitter  con- 
flict, the  Army  instituted  a  number  of 
far-reaching  changes.  Some  of  those 
changes  it  was  forced  to  accept:  others 
it  initiated.  Those  changes  included 
the  end  of  the  draft  and  beginning  of 
the  All-Volunteer  Force;  the  creation 
of  the  total  force  concept,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  training  and  doc- 
trine command  [TRADOC]  at  Fort 
Monroe,  VA.  These  decisions  affected 
the  Army  profoundly 

Though  many  military  leaders  ex- 
pressed great  misgivings  about  the 
AVF,  by  the  early  1980s  the  services 
had  finally  learned  how  to  make  it 
work  Recruiting  high  school  graduates 
and  paying  them  well  helped  create  an 
Army  of  quality  people. 

The  total  force  concept  proved  itself 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  war  just  as  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Creighton  Abrams  had 
designed  it  back  in  the  early  1970's. 
Since  much  of  the  Active  Army's  com- 
bat support  and  combat  service  support 
was  found  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve, 
the  requirement  to  activate  those 
forces  helped  bring  along  the  support  of 
the  American  public. 

And  the  third  decision,  the  creation 
of  the  training  and  doctrine  command, 
paid  great  dividends.  First  rate  train- 
ing programs,  as  symbolized  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  national  training 
center  at  Fort  Irwin  in  the  deserts  of 
California,  and  the  renewed  emphasis 
on  professional  military  education 
helped  produce  Army  combat  leaders 
who  had  studied  war  and  were  well  pre- 
pared when  called  to  action.  Those  offi- 
cers responded  to  that  call  in  magnifi- 
cent fashion  in  Panama  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  with  campaign  plans  that 
produced  quick  victories  and  few 
American  casualties. 

The  investments  of  the  1980's  pro- 
duced an  American  Army  that  was  able 
to  combine  excellent  people,  first-rate 
equipment,  and  top  notch  military 
thinking  to  win  decisively  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Today,  those  hard-won  gains 
secured  over  the  past  20  years  are  at 
risk. 

The  balance  that  needs  to  be  sus- 
tained among  competing  demands- 
procuring  modem  equipment,  attract- 
ing quality  people,  maintaining  ade- 
quate numbers  of  trained  forces,  and 
attending  to  infrastructure  needs— has 
been  lost.  We  are  addressing  today's 
needs  at  the  expense  of  tomorrow's  in- 
vestments; today's  current  operations 


and  readiness  at  the  expense  of  tomor- 
row's modernization.  Unless  that  bal- 
ance can  be  restored  among  the  com- 
peting demands  we  will  have  an  Army 
that  will  have  good  people,  but  with 
old  equipment  and  not  enough  forces  to 
do  the  job  if  we  hope  to  win  the  next 
war  with  few  casualties. 


Even  at  the  10  Active  Army  division 
level,  to  which  I  disagree  as  we  need  12, 
the  programmed  budget  to  accomplish 
modernization  of  weapons,  adequate 
personnel  and  unit  training,  and  infra- 
structure upkeep  is  not  enough.  Readi- 
ness of  deployed  forces  has  been  main- 
tained by  underfunding  investment. 
The  backlog  of  major  Army  items 
needing  maintenance  and  repair  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  Some  $400  mil- 
lion of  that  money  has  been  diverted  to 
fund  operations  in  Somalia  and  South- 
west Asia.  On  the  procurement  front 
the  Army  budget  is  60  percent  less  than 
where  it  wais  expected  to  be  3  years 
ago— $18.7  billion  versus  $6.8  billion. 

Modernization  provides  major  lever- 
age in  achieving  a  decisive  warfighting 
capability— the  smaller  the  force,  the 
more  modem  it  must  be.  The  Army 
needs  about  $15  billion  per  year  to  mod- 
ernize in  an  adequate  manner.  It  is  fall- 
ing at  least  $2  billion  and  maybe  as 
much  as  $5  billion  short  in  the  area  of 
research,  development,  and  acquisi- 
tion. In  this  week's  issue  of  Defense 
News  a  front  psige  article  emphasizes 
the  point  by  revealing  that  nearly  half 
of  all  Army  procurement  programs  are 
in  danger  of  either  being  reduced  or 
eliminated  over  the  next  5  years. 

Force  reductions  to  date  have  been 
substantial— the  inactivation  of  four 
divisions  and  one  corps.  Two  other  di- 
visions are  to  be  deactivated  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1994,  And  if  current  plans 
found  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review  are 
carried  out,  two  more  Army  divisions 
will  be  deactivated  sometime  over  the 
next  few  years. 

The  Army  is  undergoing  fundamental 
changes  ais  it  shapes  itself  as  "a  strate- 
gic force  for  the  21st  century."  The 
Army  is  coming  home  It  will  be  pri- 
marily an  America-based  force  rather 
than  the  forward  deployed  force  it  was 
during  the  cold  war.  We  are  making  the 
investments  in  Airlift  and  Sealift  to 
help  give  the  Army  a  substantial  pro- 
jection capability.  We  need  an  Army  of 
12  active  divisions  with  555.000  active 
duty  soldiers.  The  Army  also  needs  ap- 
proximately $64  billion  per  year.  The 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  is  $60.7 
billion. 

Unless  such  readjustments  are  taken 
in  the  fiscal  year  1995  Defense  budget, 
we  will  be  gambling  in  a  fashion  that 
undermines  our  stated  national  mili- 
tary strategy.  The  price  will  be  paid,  as 
it  has  always  been  paid  in  the  past,  by 
American  soldiers  who  were  not  given 
adequate  support  in  peacetime. 
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LEGISLATION     NEEDED     TO     PRO- 
TECT   LESBIANS    AND    GAY    MEN 
AGAINST  JOB  DISCRIMINATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Massachusetts      [Mr. 
Frank]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  very  much  that  I  feel 
compelled  to  take  this  time.  I  have 
been  asked  from  time  to  time  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  why  I  think  there  is  a 
need  for  legislation  which  would  pro- 
tect lesbians  and  gay  men  against  job 
discrimination.  People  have  said, 
•After  all,  there  is  no  problem.  People 
are  not  discriminated  against  in  hiring 
in  this  country  based  on  their  sexual 
orientation.  So  why  press  for  legisla- 
tion? Is  this  some  effort  to  get  some 
special  rights?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
people  ought  to  be  getting  special 
rights  based  on  their  sexual  orienta- 
tion. Indeed,  while  I  am  a  supporter  of 
affirmative  action  in  cases  of  minority 
discrimination  where  there  has  been  an 
obvious  community  impact.  I  do  not 
think  affirmative  action  is  an  affirma- 
tive remedy  for  the  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion gay  men  and  women  face.  What  I 
think  we  need  is  simply  legislation 
that  says  you  are  entitled  as  an  indi- 
vidual to  win  a  job  or  lose  it  based  on 
your  merits. 

Again.  I  have  been  asked.  'Well,  why 
is  there  any  need  for  this?" 

Sadly,  this  week's  Roll  Call,  in  yes- 
terday's edition,  gives  an  example  of 
the  reason.  Three  Members  of  this 
body,  three  elected  officials,  explicitly 
told  a  newspaper  in  Oklahoma  that 
they  would  refuse  to  hire  people  who 
were  honest  about  being  gay  or  lesbian: 
without  regard  to  their  qualifications, 
apparently,  without  regard  to  their 
diligence,  without  regard  to  their  ide- 
ology. The  fact  that  these  individuals 
would  be  gay  or  lesbian  and  would  pre- 
sumably, if  asked,  say  so,  the  fact  that 
they  would  not  hide,  apparently  would 
result  in  their  not  being  hired.  Now.  if 
that  happens  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
happening  elsewhere  in  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  view  is  that  it 
is  time  for  us  to  clarify  this  with  re- 
gard to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
daresay  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
were  surprised  to  hear  that.  That  is 
certainly  the  conversations  I  have  had. 
I  was  particularly  surprised  with  re/ 
gard  to  a  couple  of  my  colleagues,  5y 
the  way,  because  I  thought  some  of 
them  were  those  who  felt  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  should  not  exempt  itself  from 
laws  that  apply  to  others. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  the  Con- 
gress must  abide  by  the  laws  that  ev- 
erybody else  abides  by.  Congress  must 
stop  abrogating  to  itself  the  right  to 
evade  laws. 

Well,  I  agree  with  that,  and  I  hope 
that   the    Hamilton-Boren   committee. 
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when  it  comes  out.  will  cover  us  fully 
under  all  the  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to  note  if  we 
were  a  private  corporation  located 
here,  we  would  be  covered  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  law  that  says  you 
cannot  discriminate  against  people 
based  on  their  sexual  orientation.  So 
apparently  some  of  my  colleagues  feel, 
despite  their  rhetoric  about  complying 
with  the  law.  that  it  is  perfectly  okay 
for  them  to  ignore  the  law  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  would  apply  if 
they  were  a  private  corporation,  be- 
cause they  feel  the  need  to  discrimi- 
nate, without  regard  to  people's  quali- 
fications, against  gay  men  and  women 
lesbians. 

I  think  there  is  a  gap  between  the 
rhetoric  and  the  actual  actions.  I  be- 
lieve. Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter we  should  address.  What  individual 
Members  do  may  be  wholly  within  the 
control  of  individual  Members.  I  do 
think  once  this  explicit  announcement 
of  people's  right  to  discriminate  has 
come  forward,  again  without  regard  to 
qualifications,  without  regard  to  be- 
havior, without  regard  to  whatever  dis- 
cretion people  show,  but  the  simple 
fact  would  be  enough  to  deny  them  the 
chance  to  work  in  these  offices,  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  make  it  clear 
through  the  leadership  that  such  poli- 
cies of  bigotry  do  not  cover  those  areas 
of  the  House  in  general.  It  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  worthy  of  our  commit- 
ment to  individual  rights  and  individ- 
ual dignity  to  so  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will,  by 
this  unfortunate  incident,  not  again  be 
asked  why  some  of  us  feel  the  need  to 
protect  people  against  discrimination. 
It  would  seem  to  me  hard  for  Members 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  discrimina- 
tion which  three  of  our  colleagues  have 
now  announced  they  feel  free  to  prac- 
tice. 


APPOINT  SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 
TO  INVESTIGATE  SECRETARY  OF 
COMMERCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  will  not  take  the  full  60  minutes. 
In  fact.  I  will  just  take  a  few  minutes 
tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
rumors  are  flying  around  the  city  of 
Washington  right  now  to  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Ron 
Brown,  may  be  resigning  in  the  next 
few  days.  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  true 
or  not.  but  many  have  asked  me  today. 
because  of  the  investigation  that  we 
have  been  working  on  and  have 
launched  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Brown  did  take  a  $700,000  bribe  and 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Brown  was  going  to 
get  ultimately  millions,  and  maybe 
tens  or  hundreds  of  millions,  of  dollars 
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in  royalties  and  so  forth  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  for  removing  the 
trade  barriers  or  helping  remove  the 
trade  barriers  that  have  been  in  place 
against  that  government. 

We  believe,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
involved  in  this  investigation,  that 
even  if  Mr.  Brown  does  resign,  that  the 
investigation  should  go  forward,  be- 
cause there  is  a  cloud  that  hangs  over 
the  Clinton  administration  because  of 
the  allegations. 

Now,  there  is  a  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion that  has  been  taking  place  down 
in  Miami,  FL.  That  will  deal  with  Mr. 
Brown  and  the  possibility  of  his  illegal 
actions. 

But  we  have  taken  two  steps  to  re- 
move the  trade  barriers  against  Viet- 
nam, even  though  we  have  not  had  an 
accounting,  a  full  accounting,  of  the 
2,200  POW-MIA's  that  are  missing  in 
that  country  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Because  of  that,  that  we  have  taken 
these  two  steps  to  normalize  relations 
and  remove  those  trade  barriers,  a  lot 
of  people  have  been  asking  the  ques- 
tion, did  Mr.  Brown  have  undue  influ- 
ence on  the  administration,  even  the 
President,  in  getting  him  to  remove 
these  trade  barriers  or  start  taking 
those  steps? 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  letter  was  sent 
to  the  Attorney  General  asking  her  to 
apiToint  a  special  independent  counsel. 
The  reason  we  sent  this  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  is  because  she  said,  I 
believe  quoted  in  the  October  1  Wsish- 
ington  Post,  "If  I  appoint  the  person  or 
select  a  person  who  is  going  to  be  the 
counsel,  you  are  still  going  to  question 
the  conflict  of  interest  as  long  as  I  am 
involved  in  that  process."  Again  she 
said,  "For  me  to  appoint  somebody, 
you  will  be  asking.  Well,  that  person 
has  a  conflict,  too,  because  you  ap- 
pointed them." " 

Mr.  Speaker,  she  said  these  conflicts 
might  arise  because  she  is  a  Cabinet- 
appointed  officer,  as  is  Mr.  Brown. 

In  order  to  work  with  the  Attorney 
General  in  overcoming  this  dilemma,  a 
letter  was  sent  today  signed  by  the  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  the 
Republican  whip  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich], 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
ference, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Armey],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde],  the  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee,  and  myself, 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Study 
Committee,  that  listed  not  one,  not 
two,  but  eight  former  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral or  members  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment whose  credentials  are  impec- 
cable. They  have  been  prosecuting  at- 
torneys, career  prosecutors,  and,  as  I 
said,  former  Attorneys  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  include  Mike 
Baylson.  Griffin  Bell,  Alan  Cohen,  Jim 
Ferguson,  Mark  Hellerer,  Dan  Reidy, 
David  Rothenberg,  and  Tony  Valukas, 
responsible    people   who   could   be   ap- 


pointed to  conduct  this  investigation 
and  to  be  the  independent  counsel  in 
the  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Brown  resigns,  that  we  have 
a  complete  investigation  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  have  the  independent 
counsel  appointed  by  the  Attorney 
General.  The  reason  we  feel  that  way  is 
because  this  administration  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  cloud  hanging  over  it 
until  all  the  questions  are  answered. 

I  have  sent  numerous  letters  to  the 
Justice  Department,  letters  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  letters  to 
the  President  himself,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Brown,  asking  for  information. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger],  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President  asking  for  addi- 
tional information  on  these  allega- 
tions. 
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We  believe  all  of  those  questions 
should  be  answered  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  believe  the  investiga- 
tion should  be  absolutely  complete, 
even  if  Mr.  Brown  resigns,  so  that  the 
American  people  will  know  that  they 
can  have  full  confidence  in  President 
Clinton  and  this  administration  and 
that  there  have  been  no  deals  cut  with 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  order  to 
normalize  relations. 

If  that  is  done,  then  I  think  that  the 
President  will  be  able  to  continue 
being  effective  in  his  job  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  However,  if  this  is 
not  done,  I  think  this  cloud  will  con- 
tinue to  hang  over  the  administration 
and  will  be  a  cloud  that  will  grow  and 
will  continue  to  hurt  the  administra- 
tion in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 

We  sent  this  letter  today  to  Janet 
Rene,  the  Attorney  General,  and  I  hope 
that  she  will  respond  favorably  and 
pick  somebody  to  be  the  special  pros- 
ecutor or  special  counsel,  in  this  case, 
and  we  can  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  there  will 
be  no  problems  at  all  by  pointing  fin- 
gers at  anybody  in  the  administration. 

Mr.     Speaker,     I     include     for     the 
Record  the  letter  to  which  I  referred. 
Congress  of  the  Uno-ed  States. 

Washington.  DC.  October  19.  1993. 
Hon.  Janet  Reno. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  General  Reno:  The  situation  con- 
cerning Commerce  Secretary  Ronald  Brown 
cries  out  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
prosecutor. 

The  morass  of  media  reports  and  rumors 
about  his  possible  actions  simply  must  be 
cleared  up.  not  only  to  retain  the  public's 
faith  in  the  Administration's  enforcement  of 
the  laws  but  also  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Brown 
himself.  He  is  entitled  to  something  better 
than  prolonged  trial  by  press  account. 
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You  recently  explained  to  the  press  your 
rationale  for  not  appointing  a  special  pros 
ecutor  in  this  case  In  the  absence  of  a  reau- 
thorized Independent  Counsel  Law  If  I  ap- 
point the  person  or  select  the  person,  youre 
still  going  to  question  the  conflict  (of  inter- 
est) as  long  as  I  am  involved  in  that  proc- 
ess '  Again.  For  me  to  appoint  somebody, 
you  will  be  asking  me.  Well,  that  person  has 
a  conflict,  too.  because  you  appointed 
them  "  (Both  quotes  from  The  Washington 
Post  October  1.  1993) 

We  understand  your  dilemma  and  want  to 

help. 

We  have  developed  the  enclosed  list  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals  from  among  whom 
you  can  choose  a  special  prosecutor  to  deal 
with  the  Brown  case  Because  the  list  has 
been  compiled  by  persons  decidedly  not  con- 
nected with  the  Administration,  its  inde- 
pendence is  unimpeachable.  No  one  can  sug- 
gest any  conflict  of  interest  on  your  part  in 
making  the  appointment  from  our  list 

We  are  ready  to  do  our  part  to  insulate 
from  politics  the  investigation  of  Secretary 
Brown   We  hope  to  hear  from  you 

Bob  Michel.  Republican  Leader.  Dick 
Armey.  Chairman.  Republican  Con- 
ference; Newt  Gingrich.  Republican 
Whip;  Henry  Hyde.  Chairman.  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee;  Dan  Burton. 
Member  of  Congress 

Suggested  Individuals  for  appointment  as 
Special  Prosecutor 

Mike  Baylson.  former  US  attorney 

Griffin  Bell,  former  Attorney  General 

Alan  Cohen,  former  Justice  Department 
career  prosecutor. 

Jim  Ferguson,  former  Justice  Department 
career  prosecutor. 

Mark  Hellerer.  former  Justice  Department 
career  prosecutor 

Dan  Reldy.  former  Justice  Department  ca- 
reer prosecutor. 

David  Rothenberg,  former  assistant  US 
attorney 

Tony  Valukas.  former  U.S.  attorney 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  am  going  to  do  a  spe- 
cial order  this  evening  on  Somalia, 
having  just  been  there  yesterday.  It 
seems  further  ago  than  that  because  of 
the  span  of  time.  I  have  been  tracking 
this  whole  Commerce  Secretary  Ron 
Brown  thing  with  you  very  carefully. 

Are  you  hearing  rumors  from  some  of 
the  networks  that  Mr.  Brown  is  even 
indicating  he  might  resign? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  received 
some  calls  from  national  television 
networks  today  and  some  news  media 
saying  that  they  had  had  some  reports 
that  there  would  be  some  more  revela- 
tions in  some  of  the  news  media  in  the 
next  few  days  and  that  Ron  Brown's 
resignation  wais  imminent.  It  may  be 
for  the  reasons  that  we  have  raised 
during  the  investigation,  or  it  may  be 
for  some  other  reason.  I  simply  do  not 
know.  But  if  it  is  the  case,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, and  he  does  resign,  we  should  still 
continue  this  investigation  to  its  con- 
clusion. 

Mr  DORNAN  He  was  one  of  the  first, 
being  the  head  of  the  Democratic  Party 
during  the  whole  entire  election  year 
and  for  a  long  time  before  that  in  being 
a  key  part  of  the  Clinton  victory;  he 
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was  one  of  the  first  appointments 
made,  one  of  the  first  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  within  a  week  after  the  inau- 
guration. He  greased  through  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  a  virtual  love  fest.  The  Re- 
publicans were  as  weak  as  I  have  ever 
seen  them.  And  if  he  were  to  consider 
resigning,  it  certainly  would  not  be 
based  on  his  protestations  of  a  week 
ago  and  2  weeks  ago  that  he  was  vir- 
tually ais  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth 

If  he  were  to  resign,  then  it  would  be 
what  I  call  the  Coelho  approach.  Throw 
everything  over  the  side  and  get  out  of 
town,  hope  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment stops  all  investigations.  I  think 
that  probably  the  least  believable  of  all 
the  things  I  have  heard  wais  that  he 
never  had  any  role  in  moves  toward  re- 
moving all  sanctions  aigainst  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Hanoi.  To  have  a 
Commerce  Secretary  not  taking  the 
lead  in  what  was  virtually  a  veiled 
campaign  promise  would  be  astounding 
to  me  It  just  does  not  have  the  ring  of 
truth  to  it 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana.  There  are 
many  inconsistencies,  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows. 

First  of  all.  he  said  he  never  met  Mr. 
Hao.  who  allegedly  gave  him  the 
$700,000  bribe.  Then  he  admitted  he  met 
him  not  once  but  three  times.  It  was 
said  that  there  was  never  any  bank  ac- 
count at  Indosuez  set  up  to  get  that 
money  in  Singapore,  and  then  we  found 
out.  through  FBI  sources,  that  moneys 
were  transferred  electronically  from 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  to  a  bank 
in  Singapore. 

It  could  be  a  coincidence,  but  I  cer- 
tainly doubt  it.  And  then  he  appeared 
before  our  committee,  and  I  asked  him 
personally  if  he  had  any  involvement 
in  making  a  decision  or  trying  to  influ- 
ence the  decision  to  normalize  rela- 
tions with  Vietfnam.  He  answered  not 
once  but  twice,  "No.  Congressman.  I 
had  no  involvement  in  that  and  neither 
did  I  discuss  it  with  any  of  my  top  staff 
persons." 

Then  we  found  out  from  a  mole,  if 
you  will,  that  the  NSC  held  a  meeting 
in  June,  and  one  of  his  top  lieutenants 
was  the  chief  pusher,  if  you  will,  to 
normalize  relations  with  Vietnam  and 
lower  those  trade  barriers 

It  is  Inconceivable,  as  the  gentleman 
just  said,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  would  not  know 
what  one  of  his  top  deputies  was  doing, 
as  far  as  trying  to  push  this  thing 
through. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  What  about  the  char- 
tered jet  from  National  Airport  down 
to  West  Palm  Beach?  Has  anybody  in 
the  media  gone  for  their  Pulitzer  Prize 
to  try  and  get  the  records  at  both  ends 
to  find  out  if  that  jet  actually  went 
down  there,  who  the  passengers  were? 
What  about  the  house  he  bought  for 
someone  here  that  closed  3  days  after 
his.  the  approval  of  his  appointment  in 
the  Senate,  one  of  the  meetings  was 
supposedly  at  that  house  that  he  had 
purchased  for  a  nonrelated  friend? 


The  whole  thing,  it  brings  to  mind 
the  double  standard  of  the  media  in 
this  city  and  in  the  biggest  cities  of 
this  country.  If  this  were  a  Republican, 
that  is  not  Mr.  Sununu,  our  friend, 
going  to  a  stamp  show  of  philatelists. 
This  is  something  they  would  abso- 
lutely be  like  sharks  in  the  water.  It 
would  be  Watergate  all  over  again. 
Where  are  you.  Woodward  and  Bern- 
stein, when  we  need  you? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Let  me  just 
say  that  I  share  the  same,  almost  the 
same  degree  of  cynicism  toward  the 
media  that  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia does.  However,  in  this  case  I  will 
tell  you  that  a  number  of  the  networks 
and  a  number  of  the  media  people  have 
been  working  on  it.  They  may  not  have 
been  working  as  hard  as  they  have  on 
other  cases.  I  simply  do  not  know  But 
I  do  know  that  they  have  been  looking 

into  it. 

I  think  they  believe  that  Mr.  Brown 
misled  them  in  the  past.  I  think  they 
are  very  concerned  about  that,  and  I 
think  that  they  have  been  working  on 

it. 

As  far  as  how  thorough  they  have 
been  working  on  it.  I  do  not  know.  I 
can  tell  you  this:  The  questions  you 
just  raised  about  the  jet.  about  tele- 
phone logs,  about  Federal  Express  let- 
ters that  went  back  and  forth  from 
Florida  to  the  Commerce  Department 
and  Mr.  Brown,  we  have  asked  for  all  of 
those  records,  as  many  ais  we  can  pos- 
sibly get. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clinger]  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, has  written  to  the  White  House 
asking  for  phone  logs  and  a  lot  of  other 
information.  I  believe  if  we  get  that  in- 
formation, we  will  get  to  the  bottom  of 

it. 

If  the  White  House  or  the  executive 
branch  tries  to  stonewall  us.  then  we 
will  have  a  big  problem.  But  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  President  and  his  people 
who  are  advising  him  down  there  will 
see  fit  to  give  us  the  information  so 
this  cloud  that  I  talked  about  that  hov- 
ers over  the  administration  will  be  re- 
moved and  they  can  do  their  job. 

Mr.  DORNAN  I  am  looking  forward 
to  tracking  this  one  We  have  heard  so 
many  attack  1-minutes  against  the 
Bush  administration  over  the  last  4 
years  on  absolutely  no  evidence  in 
most  cases.  The  silence  is  thundering 
here  on  this  and  several  other  things 
that  have  already  happened  in  the  first 
9  months  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. 


TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
TIME 

Mr  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  spe- 
cial order  for  this  evening  reserved  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Matsui)  to  speak  on  the  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  that  I  be  allowed  to  take 
that  order  at  this  point. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"  ON  NAFTA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Copper- 
smith] is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
should  not  take  nearly  that  much 
time.  I  want  to  take  some  time  this 
evening,  however,  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  the  Free-Trade  Agreement  but 
talk  specifically  about  a  small  business 
I  know  in  Arizona  that  is  in  Metropoli- 
tan Phoenix. 

It  is  in  a  town  called,  a  city  called 
Glendale.  AZ.  It  is  called  La  Corona 
Foods. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  example 
of  what  kind  of  businesses  are  succeed- 
ing now,  what  kind  of  businesses  will 
succeed  with  the  passage  of  the  Free- 
Trade  Agreement 

La  Corona  Foods.  Inc..  is  "^  small 
business  in  Arizona  that  is  owned  by  a 
man  named  Charles  Pritchard.  Three 
years  ago  Mr.  Pritchard  began  selling 
his  yogurt  in  Mexico,  and  over  that  3 
years  his  firm  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  now  45  percent  of  his  sales  and 
one-third  of  his  staff  is  tied  to  exports 
to  Mexico. 

It  turns  out  that  in  Mexico  consump- 
tion of  yogurt  is  y^  times  higher  than 
it  is  in  the  United  States.  Part  of  that 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Mexi- 
can population  is  somewhat  younger,  a 
better  market  for  yogurt.  Part  of  it  has 
to  do  with  yogurt  is  an  excellent 
source  of  protein,  and  there  is  a  great 
consumer  demand  for  it  in  Mexico. 

But  this  once  small  business  with  $15 
million  in  annual  sales.  85  employees, 
is  now  the  No.  1  best  selling  American- 
made  yogurt  in  Mexico.  This  is  a  busi- 
ness that  is  selling  to  Mexico  right 
now,  and  it  is  selling  and  is  succeeding 
in  the  international  market,  despite, 
really,  an  effective  tariff  of  about  a  lit- 
tle more  than  20  percent. 

There  is  a  tariff  that  Mexico  places, 
plus  as  well  as  the  fact  that  milk  prices 
in  the  United  States  are  relatively 
higher  because  of  our  support  price  sys- 
tem. La  Corona  is  succeeding,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  this  case  the  Mexican 
tariff  is  significantly  higher  than  the 
averaige  tariff  Mexico  imposes  on  all 
goods. 

D  2200 
We  have  recited  lime  and  again  the 
fact  that  the  average  Mexican  tariff  is 
about  two  and  one-half  times  the  aver- 
age American  tariff.  For  most  goods, 
across  the  board,  it  averages  about  10 
percent  compared  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican tariff  at  about  2.5  to  4  percent,  so 
Mexico  imposes  a  tariff  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  2.5  percent,  but  that  is  higher 
in  particular  industries  and  it  is  higher 
for  particular  goods. 


For  example,  in  computers  and  semi- 
conductors, that  is  something  that  is 
also  important  in  Arizona,  the  effective 
tariff  on  semiconductors  is  10  percent 
in  Mexico.  It  is  essentially  2  percent  or 
less  coming  from  Mexico  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  tariff  on  the  prod- 
ucts that  semiconductors  are  used  in, 
because  most  people  do  not  just  buy 
raw  semiconductors,  they  buy  comput- 
ers, they  buy  telephone  equipment, 
communication  equipment,  and  that 
tariff  can  be  20  percent. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
Mexican  tariff  essentially  makes  La 
Corona  20  to  25  percent  more  expensive 
than  the  Mexican  product,  but  they 
have  succeeded,  so  now.  nearly  over  $5 
million  to  $6  million  of  their  sales  are 
sales  to  Mexico,  and  over  one-third  of 
their  growth,  one-third  of  the  staff 
they  have  added,  are  now  in  the  export 
business.  They  are  at  risk  should 
NAFTA  fail. 

We  have  asked  the  question  time  and 
again:  Who  wins  and  who  loses  if 
NAFTA  succeeds  or  if  NAFTA  fails. 
Here  is  a  small  business  that  fails,  that 
hurts,  that  will  suffer  should  NAFTA 
not  succeed.  They  are  succeeding  right 
now.  but  they  know  that  should  the 
United  States  turn  its  back  on  the  rap- 
idly growing  Mexican  market,  their 
sales  to  Mexico  would  plummet;  that 
one  way  or  another,  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment will  find  a  way  to  block  Amer- 
ican goods,  to  find  a  preferential  way 
to  import  products  from  other  coun- 
tries. That  is  really  part  of  the  mes- 
sage about  NAFTA. 

NAFTA  requires  so  much  more  of  the 
Mexican  Government  than  it  does  of 
the  United  States.  It  requires  Mexico 
to  lower  its  tariffs  much  more. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Sam 
Gibbons,  has  said,  and  has  been  quoted 
on  this  floor  a  number  of  times,  we  es- 
sentially have  one-way  free  trade.  We 
allow  goods  from  Mexico  to  come  into 
the  United  States  at  relatively  neg- 
ligible tariffs.  We  have  lowered  our  tar- 
iff, and  we  are  importing  a  great  deal 
from  Mexico.  Mexico  still  has  rel- 
atively high  tariffs,  but  because  of  the 
quality  and  because  of  the  excellence 
of  American  goods,  we  are  still  able  to 
export  considerable  amounts  to  Mex- 
ico. We  went  from  running  a  trade  defi- 
cit with  Mexico  in  1987  to  today,  where 
we  run  a  large  trade  surplus,  some  $40.6 
billion  worth  of  products  each  year. 

La  Corona  is  important  because  it  is 
a  small  business.  Small  business  rep- 
resents about  93  percent  of  the  nearly 
90,000  firms  in  Arizona.  Those  are  the 
firms  that  really  are  most  likely  to 
benefit  from  these  increases  in  oppor- 
tunity, most  likely  to  benefit  from 
NAFTA  giving  American  companies 
preferential  access  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing Mexican  market. 

What  many  people  do  not  realize 
about  NAFTA  is,  while  Mexico  will 
lower  its  tariffs  with  respect  to  the 
United  States,  it  will  retain  those  tar- 


iffs with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  so  we  will  have  a  situation 
where  it  will  be  Japanese  chip  makers 
and  Japanese  computer  firms  and  Japa- 
nese electronics  firms  who  face  that 
relatively  high  Mexican  tariff  of  10  per- 
cent on  semiconductors  or  20  percent 
on  the  finished  products. 

American  firms  will  have  a  zero  tar- 
iff, and  there  will  be  no  incentive  to  lo- 
cate in  Mexico,  to  serve  the  Mexican 
market,  because  we  will  be  able  to  gain 
tariff- free  access  to  that  market,  as 
well  as  service  the  United  States. 
Lower  tariffs  have  caused  trade  to 
nourish.  They  have  been  a  win-win  sit- 
uation in  the  past.  They  will  cause 
small  businesses  to  flourish  under 
NAFTA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  of  La  Corona  be- 
cause it  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
small  business  that  sells  a  consumer 
good.  No  one  can  argue  that  yogurt  is 
going  to  a  maquiladora  plant  where  it 
is  being  assembled  with  granola  bits 
and  then  transhipped  back  into  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  consumer  good 
that  is  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  made  in  the  United  States  because 
that  is  where  the  quality  work  force  is, 
that  is  more  productive.  It  is  made  in 
the  United  States  because  we  have  a 
far  better  supply  of  quality  milk.  It  is 
sold  to  consumers  in  Mexico,  and  it  is 
sold  by  the  millions  of  dollars  for  this 
small  firm. 

They  have  no  incentive  to  relocate, 
should  the  free-trade  agreement  go 
into  place,  because  right  now  they 
could  make  that  choice  if  they  wished, 
but  they  would  be  moving  further  away 
from  the  source  of  their  quality  raw 
material.  American  milk.  They  would 
also  be  rroving  away  from  their  skilled 
U.S.  work  force.  They  have  economic 
reasons  to  stay.  What  NAFTA  offers  La 
Corona  is  the  opportunity  to  expand  its 
sales  in  the  Mexican  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  let  me  just 
quote  from  Mr  Pritchard.  He  criticized 
the  famous  quote.  I  think,  that  many 
people  have  said  about  Ross  Perot,  "If 
NAFTA  is  passed,  you  will  hear  a  giant 
sucking  sound." 

Mr.  Pritchard  says  that  is  entirely 
wrong.  What  is  going  to  be  the  big 
sucking  sound  is  the  goods  and  services 
we  will  sell  down  there,  not  jobs.  He  is 
productive.  He  is  a  small  business  that 
is  succeeding,  that  benefits  workers  in 
my  State  from  access  to  the  American 
market,  access  that  NAFTA  will  im- 
prove. 

We  need  to  end  this  system  of  one- 
way free  trade  and  get  two-way  free 
trade.  I  know  if  we  just  provide  a  level 
playing  field  of  equal  tariffs  going  both 
ways,  the  American  work  force.  Amer- 
ican business,  can  compete.  They  are 
second  to  none.  Their  products  are  val- 
ued all  over  the  world. 

Let  us  try  and  lock  up  that  access  to 
the  rapidly-growing  Mexican  market 
and  approve  NAFTA. 


25396 

THE  STATUS  OF  AMERICAN 
TROOPS  IN  SOMALIA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  Is 
recopiized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
took  a  special  order  in  this  distin- 
guished Chamber  last  Friday.  I  made 
comment  that  I  was  receiving  some  re- 
sistance in  trying  to  go  at  no  taxpayer 
expense,  only  at  the  expense  of  my  own 
energy,  to  hitchhike  on  U.S.  Air  Force 
C-1413  or  the  giant  Galaxy.  Lockheed 
Galaxy  C-6.  to  Somalia  to  observe,  my- 
self, using  my  own  military  experience 
and  my  owil  world  travel  that  has 
taken  me,  mostly  at  my  own  expense, 
overwhelmingly  at  my  own  expense,  to 
more  nations  around  the  world  than 
any  Congressman  or  Senator  who  has 
ever  drawn  God's  breath  in  217  years, 
and  I  was  not  able  to  go  last  week. 

I  wanted  to  go  on  one  of  the  flights 
from  Hunter  Air  Base  in  Georgia,  with 
one  of  the  M-1  tanks  that  should  have 
gone  over  there  weeks  before,  and  then, 
as  I  said  Friday  on  the  floor  here,  that 
I  would  fly  commercial  if  I  had  to,  and 
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icopter,  and  I  put  on  a  flak  jacket,  a 
helmet,  jumped  In.  and  we  began  to 
take  a  tour  of  Mogadishu. 

Before  I  tell  the  1.200,000  interested 
American,  including  the  mothers,  fa- 
thers, wives,  and  older  children  of 
many  of  our  force  over  there,  that  is 
going  to  go  back  up  to  10,000  before  it 
starts  to  come  down  again,  what  were 
my  written  objectives  that  I  sent  to 
the  Pentagon.  Then  I  will  come  back  to 
that  helicopter  ride  around  all  of  So- 
malia and  tell  the  Members  what  I 
think  I  accomplished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  wanted  to 
view  that  air  bridge  by  the  Air  Force 
to  resupply  our  fine,  the  finest,  mili- 
tary men  and  women  in  the  world.  I 
want  to  study  the  crew  stress  on  these 
long  flights  and  the  need  for  C-17  air- 
craft. ,„  ^. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 
D  2210 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  because  I  think 
it  is  important  for  everybody  who  is 


just  want  to  say  to  my  friend  that  just 
a   few   minutes   ago    I    talked   on    the 
phone  in  the  Cloakroom  with  my  old 
platoon  sergeant  from  the  75th  Rang- 
ers.   Charlie    Company    Rangers    from 
1970-71    in    Vietnam.    I    was    fortunate 
enough      when      the      173d      Airborne 
Bridgade  came  home  to  go  and  serve 
with  the  75th  Rangers  until  they  stood 
down  in  II  Corps,  and  I  did  not  do  any- 
thing special  in  Vietnam.  But  I  served 
with   a  lot  of  great  people,   and   Pop 
Carter,  my  platoon  sergeant  was  one  of 
those  people.  And  Pop  was  an  individ- 
ual who  spent  54  months  in  Vietnam 
with  various  units,  with  the  173d  Air- 
borne initially.  He  was  In  the  Daktho 
operation,  and  was  one  of  the  last  peo- 
ple ultimately  out  of  Vietnam  when  we 
left  In  such  a  disarray  In  the  last  phase 
of  the  war. 

I  asked  him,  and  he  was  up  to  speed 
totally  on  what  was  happening  in  So- 
malia, as  always.  He  la  In  Valdosta. 
GA,  but  he  is  watching  television,  and 
he  Is  reading,  and  he  knew  what  was 
happening.  ^    ,^ 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  met  him  m  the  House 
restaurant  a  few  years  ago.  .  ^  ^, 

Mr.  HUNTER.  You  met  Doc  with  his 


I  would  fly  commercial  ii  i  naa  to.  auu     -         important  for  everybody  who  Is        ™'    "  A  ,"V>,»  n  ^   Marines  at  Fort 


United  Airlines  to  Amsterdam.  Am 
sterdam  on  KLM  to  Nairobi  and  the  na- 
tion of  Kenya  to  the  south  of  Somalia, 
where  I  would  have  muscled  my  way 
onto  a  press  pool  airplane  that  the  U.S. 
military  is  providing  to  try  and  get 
people  up  to  Somalia  to  tell  the  story. 
As  of  right  now,  there  are  no  American 


my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Califor 

nla,  [Mr.  Dornan],  has  done.  Over  the 

weekend  while  a  lot  of  us  were  staying 

in  Washington,  a  few  of  us  were  going 

back   to  our  districts,   the  gentleman 

from  California,  [Mr.  Dornan],  because 

• — " •- ^  i^ot^oan     of  his  concern  for  our  Armed  Forces     __n.jng  from  an  inaiviuua.i  y»u<. 

AS  of  right  now  there  are  no  Amenc^^^^  personnel,  spent  about  40  hours  In  the  ^^.'^^^f  ^Ime.  and  I  asked  hi 
journalists  or  photojoumalists  in  there  »^^  ^^^^  ^  Somalia  and  back.  And  I  ^^o^gut  it  was  reminiscent  of  A 
that  I  know  or  ^^_  , want  to  say  to  you  as  a  member  of  the     ^^^   j,„   ^,^     "absolutely,    wl 


When  the  Pentagon  saw  that  I  was 
determined  to  get  over  there,  I  must 
say  they  did  assist  me,  gave  me  an  es- 
cort officer,  and  the  two  of  us  hitch- 
hiked by  air  starting  at  5:30  Sunday 
morning,  two  days  ago,  to  what  la 
called  Cairo  West  Airport,  a  Sovlet- 
bullt  field  to  the  west,  obviously,  of  the 
city  of  Cairo.  It  was  over  a  13-hour 
flight,  two  mld-alr  refuellngs. 

We  then  had  a  layover,  where  I  took 
advantage  of  discussing  with  all  of  the 
troops  coming  and  going  from 
Mogadishu  and  Somalia  through  West 
Cairo,  which  Is  about  the  only  spot 
that  we  are  transiting  troops  up  to  Eu- 
rope or  straight  home  to  the  United 
States  with  some  stops,  sometimes  air 
refueling,  no  stops.  I  was  able  to  get  a 
good  opinion  of  what  the  young  men 
and  women,  many  women,  about  14  per- 
cent of  our  forces  there,  feel  coming 
out  or  going  back  for  a  second  or  third 
tour,  how  they  feel  about  the  dangers, 
about  feeding  starving  people. 

Then  I  picked  up  a  night  just  over  5 
hours,  the  same  C-5  that  we  had  been 
with  since  Fort  Bennlng,  and  got  Into 
Mogadishu  International  Airport, 
which  Is  an  armed  camp.  It  Is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  75th  Ranger  Regiment, 
3d  Battalion,  out  of  Fort  Bennlng.  I 
was  met  on  the  ramp  with  my  escorts 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  Montgomery.  He 
had  the  blades  spinning  on  an  H-60  hel- 


Armed  Services  Committee,  who  de 
pends  on  you.  as  a  lot  of  us  do  for  the 
great  expertise  that  you  provide,  that 
we  thank  you  for  the  service  that  you 
have  provided,  and  the  background 
that  you  have  established,  and  the 
facts  that  you  have  brought  back  to  us 
regarding  the  Somali  situation.  And  I 
look  forward  to  listening  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  DUNCAN.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  melodramatic  here.  I  do  not  even 
want   to  get  dramatic,   but   I   know   I 
speak  for  you  when  I  say  It  Is  an  honor 
to  hang  out  with  these  people.  I  just 
love  being  around  them.  I  did  In  Viet- 
nam, because  I  could  not  get  activated 
as  an  Air  Force  fighter  jock,  so  I  went 
over  there  eight  times,  twice  literally 
with  the  very  salt  of  this  Earth,  and  I 
mean  that  In  the  Biblical  sense,  the 
wives  of  our  missing  pilots,  and  their 
mothers.    Into    Laos.    Cambodia,    and 
Vietnam.  And  they  are  identical.  You 
cannot  separate  them  from  Vietnam, 
your  war,  from  Korea,  or  from  Desert 
Storm,  or  Panama,  or  Grenada,  where 
these  fine  people,  augmented  by  14  per- 
cent females  in  this  dangerous  area  of 
the  world.  They  are  just  great  to  be 
around,  from  the  highest  general  to  the 
youngest  shave-tall  private  first  class. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  last  brief  statement.   I 


Lejeune.  I  asked  Pop  what  he  thought 
about  the  way  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
handled  this.  And  he  said  very  simply, 
he  said.  "He  broke  the  contract  he  had 
with  us.  That  was  a  contract  to  provide 
us  the  very  best." 

I  thought  that  that  was  interesting 
coming  from  an  Individual  who  spent  a 

•  ■  ■  m  If  he 
Vietnam. 
Amfhe  said,  "absolutely,  where  the 
politicians  in  Washington  are  over- 
ruling the  ground  commanders  In  the 
field."  and  that  la  what  happened  when 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Les  Aspln.  re- 
fused to  send  the  armor  that  the  field 
commander  asked  for 

So  I  just  let  Pop  know  that  we  are 
going  to  be  talking  a  little  bit  about 
the  Rangers  tonight,  and  those  that 
fell  In  battle.  And  once  again,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  undertaking  this 
very  arduous  task  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  families  of  those  who 

fell 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  appreciate  It,  Dun- 
can. And  I  got  as  far  as  getting  on  a 
helicopter  with  General  Montgomery. 

But  let  me  tell  you,  the  trip  started 
at  Andrews,  and  I  missed  seeing  Mi- 
chael Durant  by  three  or  four  minutes. 
He  arrived  from  Germany,  from 
Landstuhl  Army  Hospital  right  outside 
the  great  Ramstein  Air  Force  Base, 
and  his  wife  had  joined  him  over  there, 
and  she  was  on  the  night  coming  back. 
And  they  transferred  him  to  a 
Nightengale  C-9  hospital  plane.  Warren 
Christopher  was  there.  One  of  the  best 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army  we  have 
ever  had.  Gordon  Sullivan,  was  there  to 
pin  the  Purple  Heart  on  him. 

By  the  time  I  got  down  to  Bunnlng 
and  turned  on  the  evening  news.  CWO 
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Michael  Durant  had  arrived  in  Fort 
Campbell,  and  it  was  a  lump  in  the 
throat,  a  tear  jerker.  The  whole  base 
turned  out.  all  of  those  160  aviation. 
special  ops  aviation  reg-iment  troops 
were  there  with  their  Red  Berets.  He 
was  there  on  a  stretcher  with  his  brand 
new  Purple  Heart.  They  said  you  are 
back  with  your  own,  we  are  going  to 
take  care  of  you,  we  are  going  to  get 
you  back  on  the  job,  and  we  are  going 
to  get  you  back  in  the  cockpit.  And 
Durant  raised  his  fist  In  victory.  And 
all  the  wives  were  there  with  signs  of 
"Welcome  home,  hero."  And  I  choked 
watching  It,  because  within  a  day  I 
would  be  talking  to  young  Sgt.  Mason 
Hall  who  was  the  gunner  on  the  chop- 
per that  went  down  with  the  two  men 
that  I  mentioned  last  week  in  the  spe- 
cial order  with  you  that  I  wanted  to 
see  get  the  Medal  of  Honor.  I  can  cor- 
rect some  things  that  had  been  given 
to  the  press,  not  been  given  to  them  in- 
correctly, but  wrong  assumptions  had 
been  made. 

M.  Sgt.  Gary  Gordon  of  Maine  did  not 
have  to  rappel  down  to  the  crash  site  of 
Durant's  helicopter,  the  second  that 
was  destroyed  of  three  within  an  hour 
that  day  on  October  3.  This  chopper 
went  right  down  on  the  deck,  four  feet 
off  the  ground,  and  Gordon,  and  Ran- 
dall Shughart  jumped  out  and  ran  to 
Durant's  helicopter. 

This  may  be  as  close  as  we  will  ever 
get  to  a  narrative  or  of  an  action  battle 
report  of  what  happened,  because 
young  Mason  Hall  told  me  he  saw  them 
reach  the  two  pilots.  One  of  them.  Gary 
or  Randy,  pulled  Durant  out  of  the  hel- 
icopter. The  other  one  was  pulling  out 
a  man  that  I  surmised  on  this  floor  last 
week  would  probably  have  a  Vietnam 
record.  It  was  Ray  Frank,  chief  war- 
rant officer.  He  was  45.  When  I  saw  his 
£ige  I  deducted  20  years  back  to  our 
pullout  in  1973,  and  he  would  have  been 
25.  And  I  said  this  may  have  been  one 
of  our  teenaged,  19-year-old  warrant  of- 
ficer pilots  earlier,  and  I  bet  he  has  had 
a  tour  In  Vietnam.  Duncan,  he  had 
three  tours  in  Vietnam,  31  combat  mis- 
sions. And  when  I  come  back  to  the 
fioor  again  I  will  find  out  whether  they 
were  In  Huey  Hog  Gunships,  or  Huey 
Slicks  transporting  troops  around,  or 
Cobras  that  were  introduced  in  1968, 
the  two  men,  thin-bodied  Cobras. 

One  of  these  Rangers  pulled  out  Ray 
Frank,  and  I  am  hanging  on  every 
word.  We  are  standing  right  there 
where  one  of  the  mortars  hit  and  killed 
another  soldier  in  front  of  the  Ranger 
barracks,  the'outdoor  living,  and  I  will 
mention  that  more  in  a  minute  And  he 
said.  Congressman,  at  that  moment  an 
RPG  hit  my  helicopter  No.  3  that 
Shughart  and  Gordon  had  just  gone  out 
to  help  the  two  pilots  from  helicopter 
n  that  was  down,  and  helicopter  I  by 
that  time  had  about  90  Rangers  around 
It.  The  RPG  hit  right  behind  me.  he 
said,  on  the  door.  He  had  traded  places 
with  the  left  gunner  whose  hand  was 


crippled  from  fire,  and  he  said  when  the 
RPG  hit  right  next  to  me.  it  ripped 
through  the  helicopter  and  tore  off  the 
leg  of  another  Ranger  that  was  firing 
with  a  rine  from  the  helicopter.  So 
they  were  on  fire.  They  got  the  collec- 
tly&'Gp,  started  to  smoke  all  the  way 
back  to  Newport  where  they  crashed. 
They  dld^et  the  trooper  In  the  back 
with  the  leg  missing  to  an  ambulance. 
He  Is  In  a  hospital  here  in  the  States. 
The  one  with  his  hand  hurt  Is  OK.  It 
was  a  hard  landing.  That  helicopter 
was  destroyed.  I  did  not  know  that  on 
the  floor  here  either.  So  that  Is  three 
$13  million  helicopters  In  an  hour. 

But  what  everybody  wanted  to  get 
across.  Including  their  commanding 
general.  Bill  Garrison,  was  that  that 
was  a  successful  mission.  They  cap- 
tured 20  of  Aideed's  lieutenants.  Four 
were  killed  in  the  crossfire,  mainly  by 
their  own  fire  at  our  Rangers,  and  the 
Rangers  got  in  with  armored  Humvees 
and  got  out,  got  out  with  all  of  their 
prisoners  arrested  In  the  name  of  the 
United  Nations  resolution  that  Mad- 
eleine Albright  put  through  in  New 
York  City  at  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause this  man  was  killing  U.N.  troops 
left  and  right  brutally  in  the  daytime. 
In  ambush,  executing  people  like  the  24 
Pakistanis  at  food  distribution  points. 
This  guy  has  gone  absolutely  wild  as  a 
killer. 

And  what  is  absolutely  stunning  to 
me,  the  more  I  research  this,  is  that  he 
is  a  former  chief  of  police  of 
Mogadishu.  He  was  the  chief  of  staff  of 
the  army  under  Barre.  He  was  put  in 
jail  by  Barre  after  bringing  him  to 
power  In  October  1969  for  6  years  and 
was  notorious  in  Somalia.  This  scor- 
pion is  tough.  Then  Barre  let  him  out, 
and  gives  him  a  colonelcy,  and  he  goes 
up  in  the  Ogaden  to  battle  11,000  Cuban 
troops.  And  they  got  their  clock 
cleaned  because  the  Russians  weighed 
In  with  commanding  officers  In  some  of 
the  units,  11,000  battle-hardened  Cu- 
bans, some  of  '^hem  from  Angola,  supe- 
rior weaponry,  and  kicked  them  good, 
sent  them  back  to  Somalia,  and  even- 
tually he  chased  Barre,  the  dictator, 
out  Into  Kenya  and  took  over. 

D  2220 

The  mass  of  killing  and  destruction 
in  the  streets  that  we  witnessed  on 
American  television  all  these  years, 
they  brought  about  this  horrible  fam- 
ine where  some  350.000  people  died.  He 
did  not  seem  to  worry  about  that.  His 
wife  is  living  off  the  dole  in  Canada. 
One  of  his  rejected  wives,  that  is.  He 
may  have  three.  He  has  not  only  a  son 
in  this  country  who  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
a  fine  young  Marine  in  the  service,  he 
has  three  other  sons  going  through  our 
college  system.  He  is  a  very  smart  man 
of  letters,  he  considers  himself.  So  I 
asked  Admiral  Howe  there,  our  charge. 
Mclnemey.  I  asked  what  is  It  that 
started  him  killing?  And  they  said, 
they  all  said,  quite  simply,  he  wants  to 


be  dictator  of  the  country.  He  thinks 
he  has  earned  It. 

When  he  saw  the  way  the  United  Na- 
tions was  going,  the  direction  in  which 
it  was  going,  the  nation  building,  pos- 
sible multiparty  system,  elections,  he 
did  not  like  It. 

When  the  Pakistanis  took  the  radio 
station  away  from  him  where  he  was 
putting  out  his  propaganda,  he  started 
killing.  He  has  killed  seven  Nigerians 
and  wounded  a  dozen  more,  and  I  mean 
arms  and  legs  off.  He  has  murdered  a 
dozen  Moroccans  and  killed  their  bat- 
talion commander,  who  at  first — a  fel- 
low from  north  of  Morocco  who  would 
not  fire  on  women  and  children — 
Aideed's  people  were  setting  them  up 
as  shields,  and  it  cost  him  his  life. 
What  also  cost  him  his  life  was  staying 
on  the  radio,  his  heroism,  helping  the 
Moroccans  fight  back.  He  rejected  med- 
ical aid. 

He  has  killed  four  or  five  Malaysians, 
he  has  killed  more,  three  more  Paki- 
stanis In  addition  to  the  24  killed  in 
that  raid.  He  has  killed  four  American 
MP's  with  an  auto-detonated  landmine. 
I  new  over  that  In  a  H-60— it  sounds 
funny  when  I  say  this,  given  the  7-hour 
time  difference — yesterday  I  am  look- 
ing down  at  the  wreckage  of  an  Amer- 
ican MT  humvee  that  was  blown  apart, 
killing  four  kids,  young  men,  heroes, 
on  August  8.  It  sits  there  in  the  street. 
We  cannot  get  to  it  to  clean  it  up.  That 
is  a  kind  of  "In  your  face." 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  would  the  gentleman  de- 
scribe Mogldlshu  as  compared  to  an 
American  city? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Well,  this  is  about  the 
best  thing  I  got  out  of  the  trip  because 
if  you  travel  as  much  as  I  have  been 
fortunate  to  travel  as  a  journalist,  in 
my  life,  you  have  a  great  frame  of  ref- 
erence to  ask  yourself,  "Compared  to 
what,"  the  lay  of  the  land.  I  do  not 
have  to  do  all  this  sequentially  because 
I  wanted  to  mention  circling  your  old 
75th  Ranger  Group  at  Fort  Bennlng.  all 
encased  In  a  big  cyclone  high-wire 
fence  with  razor  wire  on  the  top.  I  can 
Imagine  the  great  75th  guys  at  Fort 
Bennlng  when  somebody  says,  "What 
do  you  do."  he  says,  inside  the  post. 
"Excuse  me.  I  am  not  allowed  to  talk 
about  this.  I  am  going  to  go  into  my 
regimental  headquarters."  and  he 
punches  his  secret  code  and  disappears 
behind  this  high  fence.  So  they  are  a 
super-trained  force.  The  gentleman  has 
been  to  Bennlng,  there  is  a  parachute 
school,  infantry  school.  The  deputy 
commander.  Colonel  Camp,  pointed  out 
that  the  fire  we  saw  coming  In  was  not 
antiaircraft  fire  to  stop  this  congress- 
man, it  was  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Bennlng  facility.  They  had  the  Old 
Guard  from  Fort  Myer  down  there,  and 
the  fireworks  were  on  as  we  were  com- 
ing into  the  pattern.  But  I  drove 
around  the  75th,  and  I  asked  them  how 
many  Rangers  were  wounded  in  the 
wee  hours  on  the  24th.  I  asked  are  they 
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all  back  here;  they  said  "yes."  I  said. 
"How  are  they  doing  in  the  hospitals? 
Are  they  going  to  get  back  to  duty, 
some  of  them?"  They  said.  "Congress- 
man, one  man  is  in  the  hospital.  Mi- 
chael Collins,  with  a  bullet  through  his 
knee,  and  he  is  going  to  need  some 
therapy,  and  the  other  29  all  are  at 
home  with  their  wives  and  families, 
recuperating,  getting  ready  to  go  back 
on  the  job." 

By  the  way.  for  the  million  people 
listening  in.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rangers 
are  being  pulled  out.  being  pulled  out 
today.  Clinton  had  a  press  conference 
this  morning.  They  are  going  to  be  re- 
placed with  18-year-old.  19-year-old  Ma- 
rines with  whitewall  hair,  coming  off  of 
those  ships.  These  kids  are  great,  but 
they  do  not  know  the  lay  of  the  land. 
These  are  not  34-year-old  sergeants 
like  Gary  Gordon.  32  years  old.  like 
Randy  Shugart.  who  know  Besides, 
why  are  we  amnouncing  that  we  are 
pulling  them  out?  If  Les  Aspin  and 
Clinton  want  to  pull  them  out.  do  it 
quietly.  Whatever  happened  to  the  dic- 
tum that  you  never  talk  about  troop 
movements?  Why  should  we  reward 
Aideed  in  a  deal  unless  the  deal  was  cut 
to  get  this  hero  pilot.  Michael  Durant. 
the  Blackhawk  pilot  out?  Why  are  we 
telling  them  we  are  taking  out  the  one 
force  that  Aideed  most  feared,  the 
United  States  Rangers  and  our  Fort 
Bragg  Special  Forces  guys  who  are 
trained  up  to  and  beyond  the  standard 
of  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  75th  Rangers? 

When  I  came  back  a  day  later,  I  was 
met  at  the  airport^-I  do  not  think  I 
will  use  her  name,  because  I  do  not 
want  to  hold  her  up  for  any  kidding  at 
Dover  Air  Force  Base  because  she  is  a 
new  lieutenant— but  one  of  my  appoint- 
ments to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  fine 
young  lady.  Air  Force  officer,  met  me 
at  the  airplane  with  the  deputy  com- 
mander at  Dover.  I  said.  "Would  you 
take  me  to  the  morgue?"  I  said.  "I 
know  it  is  empty  now  with  the  last 
body  has  gone  out  into  the  country  to 
be  buried.  William  David  Cleveland, 
Jr..  34,  five  children,  whose  mother 
identified  him  on  television  on  the 
night  of  October  4,  his  dead  body  being 
dragged  through  the  streets,  beat  on 
with 

Mr  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  an  important  point  to  me 
and,  I  think,  a  lot  of  other  people,  the 
fact  that  Colonel  Aideed  has  commit- 
ted atrocities.  He  has  committed  war 
crimes  by  desecrating  the  bodies  of 
these  dead  men  and  by.  in  some  cases, 
mutilating  the  bodies. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  They  were  all  burned 
in  the  end.  beyond  recognition. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  All  done  by  people 
under  his  order  and  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, getting  this  footage  for  Mr. 
Aideed. 

For  us  to  pull  out  and  to  not  punish 
Aideed  is  only  going  to  lead,  I  think,  in 
the  future  to  every  tinhorn  dictator  or 
terrorist  in  the  world  feeling  that  they 


can  do  the  same  thing  to  the  United 
States 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  have  words  here  from 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  National  Security 
Adviser  to  President  Carter.  I  will  read 
his  words  here  in  a  minute.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  he  is  saying:  "Our  credibil- 
ity is  being  disastrously  eroded."  But 
before  I  started  my  trek  home  last 
night  to  get  back  here  at  4:00.  this 
young  lieutenant,  class  of  '92  out  of  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  the  deputy  com- 
mander at  the  base  drove  me  around 
that  morgue.  I  just  wanted  to  see  it. 
building  121  at  Dover,  a  temporary 
building,  a  huge  extension,  one  of  these 
air-filled,  heavy-cloth  buildings  that 
they  thought  would  be  needed  for 
Desert  Storm,  and  thank  God  it  was 
not  because  there  were  only  146,  of 
which  we  got  back  every  set  of  remains 
which  passed  through  this  almost  sa- 
cred building.  I  said  I  just  wanted  to 
see  where — his  mom  called  him 
"David."  when  I  was  with  the  Rangers 
on  the  ramp  yesterday,  they  told  me 
they  called  him  "Bill"— I  just  wanted 
to  see  where  the  charred,  desecrated  re- 
mains of  Sergeant  Cleveland  ended  up. 
His  first  stop  coming  home,  and  his 
last  stop  as  he  was  sent  to  his  family 
for  a  decent  burial,  a  hero's  burial. 

So.  back  to  Benning— I  do  want  to 
say  something  about  all  these  C-5 
crews — four  landings,  every  one  of 
them,  hardly  knew  when  we  touched 
the  ground.  The  gears  touched  so  softly 
we  just  settled  down.  Here  we  are  35 
feet  in  the  air  looking  at  a  humvee  fol- 
lowing, and  I  go.  "What  is  that?  A  lit- 
tle Jeep  from  World  War  II?  "  The 
whole  perspective  is  changed  when 
you're  so  high  in  the  air. 

But  on  that  second  leg,  let  me  ad- 
vance forward  from  Benning  to  all  the 
Rush  Limbaugh  fans  at  Cairo-West  Air- 
port, unbelievable,  all  the  young  men 
and  women  I  talked  to  on  the  way  to 
Somalia,  a  little  pervous  about  the 
conditions  there,  obviously  all  are 
going  to  be  away  from  their  families 
for  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving,  of 
course,  and  come  back  to  this  5-hour 
flight  through  the  rest  of  the  night  and 
in  the  morning  I  am  approaching  So- 
malia. 

First  thing.  I  look  out  the  window, 
and  I  am  looking  at  the  U.S.S.  Guadal- 
canal. We  just  went  through  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  battle,  the  longest 
in  American  history,  that  that  ship  is 
named  after.  I  looked  down  there,  and 
one  of  the  C-5  pilots  said.  "Boy.  this  is 
boring."  There  are  already  two  C-5's  at 
Mogadishu,  and  it  cannot  hold  three. 
So  we  have  to  hover  there  over  the 
water  and  orbit  out  there  at  1,500  feet. 
I  looked  out  here,  and  there  is  one  of 
these  big  deployment  ships  with  the 
ramps  out,  sticking  out  front,  here  is  a 
hovercraft  zipping  around.  I  said  to  the 
pilot.  "You  think  it  is  boring  up  here 
in  a  holding  pattern?  What  do  you 
think  of  those  Marines  down  there, 
stacked  seven  to  eight  in  the  berths? 
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They  are  going  to  back  up  this  coast- 
line for  5Mi  more  months."  I  looked  at 
him.  and  he  said.  "You  are  right.  I  will 
never  say  that  again." 

I  looked  down  at  the  Guadalcanal, 
that  shipload  of  Marines,  hundreds  of 
Marines.  3.600  of  them  who  are  going  to 
be  off  the  coast,  and  I  said.  "I  hope  we 
don't  lose  one  of  those  kids  down  there 
the  way  we  have  lost  these  10-year- 
older.  12-year-older.  and  35-year-old 
Ray  Frank  with  three  combat  full 
tours  of  Vietnam.  31  combat  months." 

Finally,  we  get  cleared  in,  we  land. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  me,  to  come 
back  to  your  question  finally,  was  how 
small  Mogadishu  is.  As  you  are  ap- 
proaching the  airfield  from  the  south- 
west going  northeast,  you  look  out  and 
here  is  desert  surrounding  the  city. 
This  is  the  way  Palm  Springs,  Califor- 
nia, used  to  be.  Here  is  the  last  tree, 
and  that  is  all  desert. 

D  2230 

It  Is  all  desert  beyond  the  October  21 
road,  and  I  have  been  getting  briefed  up 
in  the  Intel  Committee  that  they  had 
streets  going  out  that  looked  like  it 
was  four  times  bigger  than  it  is  as  a 
city.  I  should  have  listened  to  my 
daughter  who  was  there  in  1982  describ- 
ing it  to  me. 

We  come  across  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment—India. I  did  not  know  this.  They 
had  a  dozen,  maybe  10  Soviet-built  T-72 
main  battle  tanks,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world. 

I  found  out  later  they  were  there  the 
night  of  October  3  and  4  when  our  guys 
were  being  picked  off  by  snipers  one  by 
one,  and  18  died.  They  were  there. 

General  Montgomery  told  me  they 
had  to  call  Delhi  in  the  dead  of  night. 
The  Italians  had  to  call  Rome. 

This  chain  of  command  with  the 
United  Nations  and  our  guys  is  not 
going  to  work. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  an  impor- 
tant point  for  the  American  people. 
The  point  is  that  it  is  true  when  Presi- 
dent Clinton  says  the  American  Quick 
Reaction  Force  is  under  American 
command.  That  is  true,  but  the  backup 
force  that  may  have  to  rescue  him  may 
be.  and  in  this  case  it  was  the  Malay- 
sians who  had  the  armor,  because  no 
Americans  had  armor,  because  Sec- 
retary Aspin  did  not  want  to  antago- 
nize the  world  audience,  or  whatever 
his  political  reasons  for  not  sending 
that. 

So  the  point  is  that  you  have  got 
these  other  countries  that  are  not 
under  American  command,  and  if  they 
choose  not  to  participate,  you  can  call 
in  and  say.  "I've  got  an  American  com- 
pany pinned  down  under  heavy  fire," 
and  they  have  to  go  pick  up  the  phone 
and  call  up  their  home  country  and 
their  government  and  say,  "Should  we 
risk  it  going  in  to  help  the  Ameri- 
cans?" 
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If  they  do  not  get  the  OK,  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  move  and  to  res- 
cue our  people,  so  it  is  purely  a  vol- 
untary operation.  It  may  occur.  You 
may  be  rescued.  You  may  not  be  res- 
cued when  you  work  In  a  U.N.  mission 
and  you  are  having  to  depend  on  an- 
other country. 

So  is  it  true,  and  this  question  has 
been  going  around  Capitol  Hill,  is  it 
tru^'  that  these  countries  have  to  call 
home  to  get  permission  to  help  the 
Americans? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  That  is  true,  but  one 
thing  I  did  want  to  straighten  out.  it  is 
the  advantage  of  a  little  "I  was  there." 

I  asked  General  Montgomery.  I  asked 
one  of  his  top  lieutenant  colonels.  Wil- 
liam David  of  the  10th  Mountain  Light 
Division.  I  said.  "Is  there  any  truth  to 
this  rumor  that  some  Americans,  and 
you  were  on  the  scene.  Colonel  David. 
to  take  out  a  sidearm  and  threaten 
some  Malaysian?" 

And  General  Montgomery  exploded 
and  used  a  good  barnyard  expletive. 
"Absolutely  not  true."  he  said 

The  problem  was  language  barriers. 
coordination,  getting  permission.  They 
were  willing  to  fight  their  way  in  and 
die  for  us  in  a  rescue  operation,  which 
two  Malaysians  and  many  Pakistanis 
were  wounded. 

The  Pakistani  commander  personally 
came  up  to  me.  snapped  to  attention  in 
the  U.N.  headquarters — no.  Montgom- 
ery's headquarters — saluted  me. 

"What  an  honor  to  help  you,  sir. 
What  an  honor  to  serve  with  you." 

So  it  is  not  a  problem  of  personal 
bravery.  A  lot  of  U.N.  troops  there  have 
fought  well  against  Aideed.  but  it  is 
this  uncomfortable  feeling  when  I  was 
questioning  these  people  about  this 
lack  of  smooth  coordination,  and  to- 
morrow I  am  maybe  going  to  do  a  spe- 
cial order  on  chapters  6  and  7  of  the 
U.N.  Code  under  which  this  chain  of 
command  is  supposed  to  take  place, 
people  whose  names  I  will  not  mention, 
pretty  much  as  high  as  you  can  get 
around  there,  whispered  to  me,  "Con- 
gressman, it  doesn't  work." 

Now,  all  the  former  flower  children 
in  the  Clinton  administration,  if  they 
think  of  any  violence  at  all,  they  just 
shudder.  They  want  it  all  to  be  under 
the  United  Nations  because— I  know 
this  is  a  rough  statement  I  am  about  to 
make,  but  I  believe  it — Bill  Schlesinger 
once  said  about  Governor  Michael 
Dukakis  that  he  felt  he  had  a  vis- 
ceral— nice  good  strong  word-  a  vis- 
ceral dislike  for  the  United  States 
military,  even  though  he  had  sat  in  the 
barracks  in  Korea  right  after  the  war 
ended,  he  got  over  there,  but  he  never 
went  out,  never  associated,  and  got  out 
as  fast  as  he  could,  a  2-year  draftee; 
but  he  said.  Dukakis,  a  bright  man. 
showed  this  distaste,  never  visited  one 
of  the  military  installations,  not  even 
the  head  electronic  base  for  the  whole 
U.S.  Air  Force  right  outside  of  Boston, 
the   Lincoln   Laboratory    there,    never 


visited  any  facility  or  went  near  any- 
body in  uniform  the  whole  8  years  he 
was  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Well,  that  sentence  comes  back  to  me 
all  the  time  with  the  Clinton  folks,  a 
visceral  dislike  for  all  things  military. 

That  is  what  caused  the  insult  to 
Barry  McCaffrey,  our  3-star  hero  who  is 
the  division  commander  of  the  Point  of 
the  Spear,  the  Stewart  Army  Post  24th 
Infantry  Division  in  Desert  Storm,  a 
woman  insulted  him  in  the  White 
House.  She  said,  "We  don't  talk  to  peo- 
ple in  uniform.  Don't  wear  it  here." 

There  is  this  whole  undercurrent 
there,  and  I  will  tell  you,  it  is  affecting 
the  morale  of  the  military,  not  their 
performance.  They  are  overlooking  all 
this.  The  officers  say  nothing  if  some- 
body is  listing  from  the  White  House. 

Some  of  the  NCO's  and  all  of  the  en- 
listed men  who  feel  they  have  not 
given  up  their  first  amendment  rights, 
they  have  lots  of  observations  and  a  lot 
of  them  are  politically  astute,  and  as  I 
said,  a  third  or  more  of  them  listen  to 
Rush  Limbaugh  when  they  are  home 
all  throughout  the  United  States.  So 
some  of  them  are  politically  charged 
up. 

But  to  come  back  to  this  helicopter 
flight  with  General  Montgomery — no, 
let  me  finish  answering  the  gentle- 
man's question  about  Mogadishu, 

Mr.  HUNTER.  How  big  is  the  city? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  cannot  believe  there 
are  700,000  people  there.  I  had  in  my 
mind's  eye  larger  than  it  is. 

When  we  popped  up  in  the  helicopter, 
I  could  see  the  October  21  road,  that  is 
named  after  the  October  21,  1969  revolu- 
tion, when  Aideed  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  helped  Ciad  Beret  overthrow 
the  prior  government.  From  that  road 
I  could  see  nothing  but  desert.  I  could 
see  from  the  Indian  encampment  on 
the  south.  I  could  see  the  base  named 
after  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Hunter  Base.  Sword  Base,  the  univer- 
sity complex,  the  United  Nations 
compound.  I  could  see  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  the  only  place  we  would  not  fly 
was  this  swollen  large  hump  of  land 
covered  with  the  better  buildings,  and 
at  the  very  top  of  it  three  white  build- 
ings, one  of  them  the  Olympic  Hotel 
that  the  Rangers  hit  in  bright  daylight 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
Sunday,  October  3,  and  that  is  what  I 
wanted  to  comment  on. 

Maybe  it  is  because  we  are  used  to 
living  around  cities  where  there  is  so 
much  traffic  that  even  though  we  con- 
quered most  of  the  smog,  particularly 
in  Los  Angeles,  I  think  only  2  alert 
days  last  year,  we  are  used  to  the  re- 
sults of  light  industry  and  lots  of 
transportation  and  mobility. 

We  do  not  know  what  crisp  air  is 
until  we  get  up  in  the  mountains  or  go 
to  Idaho  or  Wyoming  or  up  where  we 
sometimes  go  up  in  the  Shenandoah 
and  you  say,  "Look  at  those  stars,  feel 
this  clear  air,"  the  first  thing  that  hit 
me   because   they  destroyed   even   the 


light  industry,  the  crisp  air,  visibility 
as  far  as  your  eye  is  capable  of  seeing, 
and  there  is  the  whole  city  laid  out  in 
front  of  me. 

Newport  is  tiny,  one  pier.  Oldport  is 
tinier,  with  a  big  rusting  freighter  half 
sinking  in  the  water  right  off  the 
coast. 

I  am  looking  down  at  the  water  and 
one  of  the  crew  reminds  me.  because  I 
have  told  them  about  the  shark  dead. 
He  said,  "Lot  of  sharks  down  there.  We 
have  had  two  shark  deaths." 

General  Montgomery  told  me  his  or- 
ders are  that  no  one  goes  in  that  water, 
and  the  beaches  are  gorgeous.  It  looks 
like  our  coast  from  Laguna  down  to 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter],  really  beau- 
tiful. 

So  we  land  at  this  airport.  Of  course, 
it  is  all  torn  apart  from  years  of  ne- 
glect. The  Rangers  are  off  here  to  the 
side.  It  has  been  in  the  print  that  that 
is  where  the  75th,  Third  Battalion  is  at. 

I  get  in  the  helicopter.  We  pop  up.  I 
fly  over  those  T-72  tanks. 

We  curve  around  the  south  bend  and 
we  start  up  past  Hunter  Base,  which  I 
know  Aideed  recently  was  considering 
making  a  major  assault  on.  He  did  not 
care  about  casualties.  It  is  like  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  He  calls  and  whistles  out  to  his 
clan  in  the  desert,  nomadic  clan,  "Send 
me  some  more  young  men  to  be  used  as 
cannon  fodder." 

We  fly  up  the  October  21  Highway 
and  there  is  the  famous  cigarette  fac- 
tory where  there  has  been  much  fight- 
ing. 

'  Then  a  little  further  there  is  the 
huge  pasta  factory.  I  guess  that  is  left- 
over from  years  of  Italian  colonial 
rule.  Big  tall  rocket  holes  into  the  side 
of  the  building  where  there  have  been 
fire  fights,  all  along  the  October  21 
road,  which  I  could  not  see  on  satellite 
imagry  in  past  briefings,  roadblocks 
everywhere,  rusted  beat  up  broken  old 
vehicles,  tires,  rocks,  bricks,  every- 
thing, furniture,  all  along  this  road 
which  they  claim  they  are  going  to  try 
to  clear. 

I  look  down  and  here  are  200  camels. 

I  said.  "What  is  that?" 

He  said,  "It's  a  camel  bazaar." 

I  said,  "What,  selling  camels?" 

And  he  said,  "Yes,  for  meat." 

He  said.  "It's  kind  of  like  a  used  car 
lot." 

Here  are  people  living  in  hovels  with 
green  tarpaulin  covers  over  them.  Then 
it  must  go  back  hundreds  of  years  like 
the  old  Siouk  area,  hundreds  of  tiny 
little  fortress  houses  all  jammed  to- 
gether, and  all  of  a  sudden  here  is  a 
residential  area  with  gutted  buildings 
where  architects  from  Europe  must 
have  tried  to  win  a  war. 

D  2240 

They  are  so  stylized:  triangles,  trape- 
zoids, isosceles  triangles,  all  these 
strange  buildings.  We  go  around  by  the 
old  port  area.  I  wanted  to  see  where  the 
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helicopter  had  crashed,  the  third  Spe- 
cial Forces  H-60.  and  I  looked  out.  and 
here  is  a  Catholic  church  totally  gut- 
ted. I  mean  a  cathedral,  a  twin  spire, 
massive  cathedral  with  the  roof  gone 
like  it  W813  Coventry  in  bombed-out 
England.  I  looked  down  at  a  mosque.  It 
is  not  much  better,  but  it  has  been  put 
back  in  shape,  and  then  a  guy  says, 
"Follow  me,  Congressman.  See  that 
block  down  there?  Come  to  this  inter- 
section, see  these  four  big  trucks? 
That's  the  wreckage  of  our  Humvee 
where  four  American  MP's  were  killed 
on  August  8  still  there  in  the  street." 

Then  we  circled  around  back.  I  said, 
"I  want  to  see  where  the  helicopter 
crashed  on  September  25  and  we  got  no 
remains  back  from  on  two  of  the  three 
killed."  The  wreckage  is  still  there 
la3rlng  on  the  street,  and  they  showed 
me  the  scrape  marks  where  it  hit  this 
large  building,  clipped  this  mosque, 
went  into  the  street,  and  that  was 
about  2:30  in  the  morning  that  a  fire- 
fight  started  there. 

Later  in  the  day  I  heard  that  we  have 
a  10th  Mountain  soldier  trying  to  res- 
cue the  two  warrant  officers,  and  we 
did  rescue  them,  who  took  a  bullet  in 
his  neck.  He  is  a  paraplegic. 

Then  they  said,  "Another  one  of  my  and  Sailors'  Home,  and  some  people 
young  troops  in  the  10th  Mountain  Di-  call  it  the  Old  Soldiers'  Home,  but  it  is 
vision  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg  "  Gordon     the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Retirement 


that  I  wanted  to  say  wsis  that  I  saw  one 
of  the  fathers  on  a  television  show 
talking  about  his  son  and  taking  on. 
and  I  think  with  good  cause.  Secretary 
Aspin's  refusal  to  send  armor,  and  at 
one  point  he  was  asked,  "Do  you  think 
your  son  died  in  vain,  "  and  he  said, 
"Yes,  I  do,"  and  he  was  angry,  and  he 
was  upset,  and,  as  my  colleague  knows, 
I  have  thought  about  that  a  lot  because 
I  participated  in  a  small  way  in  Viet- 
nam, as  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Cunningham]  did  in  a  very  heroic 
way.  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DoRNAN]  did  by  going  over  to 
Vietnam  several  times,  and  of  course  in 
Korea  we  did  not  have  a  clear  victory. 
The  Korean  soldiers  still  consider 
themselves  the  forgotten  soldiers  of 
the  last  40  or  50  years 

Mr.  DORNAN.  It  was  a  victory  for 
South  Korea,  but  not  for  North  Korea. 
They  are  still  slaves,  and  the  South  is 
doing  very  well. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right,  but 
often  people  talk  about  those  wars  as 
being  wars  in  which  people  died  in 
vain,  and  I  do  not  think  that.  I  think 
that,  especially  in  light  of  the  end  of 
the  cold  war,  that  if  one  goes  down  to 
the  what  we  call  the  Retired  Soldiers' 


Sullivan  had  told  me  this  before  I  left, 
the  four-star  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army.  He  said,  "We  had  a  lot  of  men 
injured  in  that  "  I  have  not  even  begun 
to  track  where  they  are,  how  they  are 
doing  from  the  long  firefight  through 
the  night  and  into  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 25. 

But  I  have  to  correct  something  I 
said  earlier,  and  I  think  I  steered 
"Duke"  wrong.  The  lieutenant  colonel 
that  coordinated  the  whole  firefight,  he 
said,  "Congressman,  my  men  went  into 
that  burning  helicopter  and  looked  for 
the  remains  of  those  three  men.  We  got 
the  remains  of  one  soldier  They  have 
had  a  funeral  for  him,  Feman,  F-e-r-n- 
a-n  Richardson."  He  said,  "But  we  can- 
not find  any  remains  of  the  other  two, 
and  the  helicopter  was  burning  so 
badly  that  magnesium  was  running 
down  the  street.  However  at  some 
point  during  the  night  the  crowds  went 
in,  and  they  must  have  been  in  a  grisly, 
ghoulish  fashion,  got  what  was  left  of 
those  soldiers  from  that  crash."  and 
that  is  what  the  media  reported  there, 
not  U.S.  media,  but  on-the-scene 
media.  They  were  holding  up  in  a  grisly 
manner  parts  of  the  bodies  of  our  two 
young  heroes,  a  door  gunner  and  a  door 
gunner  from  another  regiment,  one 
from  Fort  Campbell  and  one  from  Fort 
Drum,  NY 

Mr  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield.  I  think  one 
thing.  Bob  that  you  mentioned  to  me 
before  you  started  this  special  order 
was  that  we  might  mention  again  and 
go  over  the  names  of  the  people  who 
were  killed  in  action,  and  one  thing 


Home  down  Capitol  Hill 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Where  Lincoln  visited 
himself. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Yes;  it  was  where,  in 
fact,  Lincoln  wrote  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. It  is  about  5  miles  from  the  Cap- 
itol you  will  see  these  veterans  at  that 
home,  some  of  them  out  taking  exer- 
cise, taking  that  morning  walk  or 
down  at  their  golf  course  that  they 
have  there.  One  gentleman  who  worked 
on  the  golf  course  had  an  artificial  leg 
from  wounds  in  Vietnam,  and  another 
one  had  been  in  Korea.  Vietnam,  and  in 
World  War  II,  and,  if  you  talked  to 
those  people,  and  you  listened  to  them, 
and  you  realized  that  they  were  en- 
gsiged  in  these  small  struggles  around 
the  world  that  cumulatively,  while 
what  we  did  was  in  many  cases  bad  pol- 
icy, and  we  did  it  the  wrong  way,  and 
we  marched  forward  in  a  clumsy  fash- 
ion in  many  cases,  cumulatively  those 
were    the    boys    that    won    the    cold 

Mr  DORNAN.  Oh,  yes 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Those  people  at  the 
Soldiers"  and  Sailors'  Home  or  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home;  excuse  me, 
and  of  course  the  Sailors'  is  the  same 
way,  and  I  like  to  think  of  these  young 
men  who  died  in  Somalia  as  contribut- 
ing in  some  way.  Everybody  cannot  be 
on  the  flag  in  the  monument  at  Iwo 
Jima  that  we  have  out  here  next  to 
the,  adjacent  to  the,  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery where  the  Marines,  including  Ira 
Hayes,  are  raising  that  American  flag 
at  Mount  Suribachi.  but  all  of  them 
contributed  nonetheless,  and  these 
young  men  contributed  too  by  project- 
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ing  American  power  even  though  we 
have  a  very  vague  foreign  policy  right 
now  and  even  though  the  gentleman 
and  I  take  issue  with  the  leadership 
that  we  have  in  the  White  House  right 
now.  and  in  the  Pentagon.  Nonetheless 
these  young  men  contributed,  and  their 
contribution  to  freedom  and  to  Amer- 
ica is  every  bit  as  real  as  the  heroes 
who  come  home  from  wars  in  which  we 
have  definitely  achieved  victory,  like 
Desert  Storm  and  like  World  War  II, 
and  come  home  to  the  ticker-tape  pa- 
rades, and  I  thought  we  might  go  over 
the  names  of  these  young  men  and  read 
them  off. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Tell  you  what  to  do. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  And  in  some  cases,  as 
the  gentleman  mentioned,  they  are  not 
all  young  men.  Some  are  middle-aged 
men. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  When  the  gentleman 
mentions  the  fathers,  just  hold  that  for 
a  minute  while  I  read  a  letter  that  was 
addressed  to  Congressman  Martin 
Hoke  in  Ohio,  and  he  sent  it  to  all  of  us 
as  what  we  call  a  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter. It  went  to  433  others  besides  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hun- 
ter] and  me  and  the  five  Delegates 
from  our  territories. 

Just  listen  to  this.  I  let  all  the  crews 
read  it  on  each  one  of  the  big  C-5  Gal- 
axys  I  was  on,  and  every  one  of  them 
was  really  impressed,  and  some  of  the 
fathers  in  that  million  audience  who 
are  out  there  who  have  lost  sons  have 
been  watching  these  special  orders, 
calling  my  office,  and  this  will  touch 
them  because  here  is  a  father  whose 
son  is  with  an  engineering  unit,  and  he 
does  not  want  to  lose  him.  and  I  had 
some  of  the  young  engineers  I  was  tak- 
ing back  for  a  second  time  from  the  43d 
Engineer  Group  down  at  Fort  Benning 
that  said  there  was  one  day  they  were 
out  there  and  the  U.N.  troops  support- 
ing them  disapijeared.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  which  country  because  maybe  they 
are  out  there  with  different  orders,  and 
they  looked  around,  and  all  of  the  sud- 
den it  seems  very  lonely.  They  are  open 
and  big  construction  equipment.  They 
got  their  M-16's  over  there,  and  sud- 
denly they  are  looking  around  and  they 
are  all  alone.  This  is  way  out  on  the 
road  to  Baidoa. 

So  here  is  what  he  says  to  Congress- 
man Hoke.  Now  the  date  is  significant: 
September  24  being  the  day  before  the 
first  Black  Hawk  crash,  the  utility  one, 
UH-60,  where  we  lost  three  men,  and 
the  two  warrant  officer  pilots  are  in 
the  bum  center  down  at  Brooks  Air 
Force  Base  down  in  San  Antonio.  Hope- 
fully, they  are  going  to  be  released 
soon  back  to  Fort  Campbell.  This  is 
one  that  went  down  at  1:30  in  the  morn- 
ing where  we  got  a  paralegic  guy,  a 
hero  with  an  arm  and  a  leg  lost.  He 
says: 

"Dear  Congressman  HOKE,  this  is  to 
inform  you  about  the  situation  in  So- 
malia. My  son,"'  I  will  leave  his  name 
out,  "is  a  platoon  leader  in  the  568  En- 
gineer   Company,    combat    support    in 
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Mogadishu  and  has  informed  me  about 
his  unit  involvement.  I'm  disturbed 
about  what  appears  to  be  a  deteriorat- 
ing situation  in  spite  of  the  claims  to 
the  contrary  by  U.S.  Special  Envoy 
Adm.  Jonathan  Howe.  My  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  is  from  two  tours 
in  Vietnam  in  Special  Forces  and  com- 
bat units  and  over  here  as  an  instruc- 
tor on  counterguerrilla  operations  at 
the  United  States  Army  Infantry 
School,  Fort  Benning,  GA.  I  was  a  pro- 
fessional Army  officer  until  retirement 
in  1971,"  and  he  is  the  president  of  a 
Cleveland  company  that  is  into  heavy 
wall  steel  casings,  rail  joints,  track 
work,  steel  fabrications.  So.  he  is  in  his 
second  or  third  career  in  his  life. 

"In  Somalia  there  are  several  key  in- 
dicators of  a  heightened  risk  and  even 
impending  disaster.  At  this  point  there 
were  only  four  killed  in  action,  MP's 
on  that  Humvee  accident  August  8." 
Now  we  are  at  26,  and  the  four  are  from 
before,  two  under  Bush  and  then  five 
noncombat  deaths.  We  are  up  to  35, 
and,  when  he  is  talking,  only  four  since 
the  four  way  back  in  the  winter. 

He  says,  "Popular  support  is  on  the 
side  of  Aideed.  The  Pakistanis  have 
particularly  earned  the  enmity  of  the 
populace,  and  the  polyglot  U.N.  forces 
are  regarded  as  foreigners.  The  average 
Somali  has  to  side  with  his  country- 
men if  he  expects  to  be  alive  the  day 
after  the  U.N.  forces  depart,"  and  now 
we  have  got  a  U.S.  date  certain.  March 
31. 

"Two,  the  gangs  have  sanctuaries 
that  the  U.N.  forces  do  not  have  the 
power  to  control.  There  are  entire  sec- 
tions of  Mogadishu  that  are  still  under 
gang  dominance. 

"Three,  the  gangs  have  freedom  of 
movement  to  attack  U.N.  forces  at  will 
because  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
city,"  and  I  have  seen  that  bird's  eye 
view  and  help  from  the  populace. 
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Additionally,  practically  every  street 
is  an  ambush  site,  resulting  from  the 
narrowness  of  most  streets  and  walls 
next  to  the  streets. 

What  I  have  not  seen,  Duncan,  were 
machinegun  nests  of  the  enemy  forces 
with  our  sandbags  on  the  roof  of  every 
third  building.  I  never  picked  that  up 
in  looking  at  satellite  imagery.  And  I 
sent  three  rolls  of  film  in  today  with  a 
70-millimeter  zoom  from  a  few  hundred 
feet  up,  and  I  will  have  clearer  stuff 
than  any  intelligence  people  have 
shown  me  around  here  in  2  years. 

He  says  every  street  is  an  ambush 
site.  Conventional  forces  are  exceed- 
ingly vulnerable  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, even  if  they  are  armed. 
My  son  and  four  of  his  soldiers  luckily 
survived  an  ambush  on  June  5. 

That  is  the  same  day  they  killed  24 
Pakistanis. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  why  we  needed  to  have 
some  armor  over  there.  You  cannot 
work  cities  without  having  armor. 


Mr.  DORNAN.  He  wrote  this  the  day 
after  the  armor  was  rejected  the  first 
time  in  the  Pentagon  by  civilians  with- 
out him  knowing  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  interesting  thing 
here,  too,  is  that  we  did  not  ask  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  his  own 
analysis  or  to  understand  by  his  own 
background  that  you  needed  armor.  All 
we  needed  him  to  do  was  to  honor  the 
request  of  his  field  commander. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Exactly.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  have  seen  this  yet,  but  here  is 
Clinton's  report,  the  October  15  report 
that  we  asked  for.  And  in  it  it  has  the 
armor,  here  it  is  right  here,  report  to 
the  Congress  on  United  States  policy  in 
Somalia,  October  13,  2  days  early.  A  big 
long  letter  from  Bill,  signed  in  the 
White  House. 

When  you  turn  to  the  disposition  of 
all  of  our  troops,  and,  by  gosh,  we  have 
got  a  lot  of  stuff  there,  support  stuff, 
when  it  comes  to  the  quick  reaction 
force  comprised  of  1,358  personnel,  here 
is  how  they  list  it.  This  is  already  in 
print  from  the  White  House. 

A  brigade  level  headquarters  of  the 
10th  Mountain  Division,  a  helicopter 
force  of  48  aircraft,  a  battalion  of  the 
10th  Mountain  Division  with  an  engi- 
neering platoon,  military  police  pla- 
toon, psychological  operations  team, 
civil  affairs  team,  a  truck  section,  a 
bulldozer  team,  and  a  special  forces 
team.  Then  he  says  46  forward  support 
battalion  with  a  platoon  of  MP's,  a 
mechanized  infantry  team  of  14  Brad- 
ley fighting  vehicles  and  four  tanks, 
and  then  he  goes  on  the  Rangers. 

In  other  words,  it  is  all  in  print,  like 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  having 
four  tanks  and  Bradleys  here. 

And  when  our  pal  Les  Aspin  says  we 
didn't  want  to  look  offensive,  there  is 
not  a  media  person  with  the  skill  to 
question  this  and  not  accept  the  an- 
swer, oh,  we  always  have  a  few  tanks, 
organic,  to  any  U.S.  division  or  battal- 
ion thereof. 

No  one  would  have  noticed,  particu- 
larly not  with  the  Indians,  with  a 
whole  potful  of  Russian  T-72's,  and  I 
saw  other  countries  with  every  type  of 
German  built,  tired  and  tracked  vehi- 
cle, all  over  the  city. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  even  if  they  did  know  this, 
who  cares? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  JVe  had  American 
forces  over  there  that  were  military 
forces,  and  we  made  it  a  point  that 
they  were  military  forces.  And  what  is 
more  important,  protecting  those 
forces,  or  appearing  to  not  be 
cosmetically  offensive  to  some  unde- 
fined international  audience? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Who  would  have  no- 
ticed? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Who  are  we  catering 
to?  That  is  the  genesis  or  that  is  the 
exact  description  of  what  we  did  during 
Vietnam,  where  Washington,  DC  made 
political    decisions    and    deferred    re- 


quests by  commanders  in  the  field,  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  to  irritate 
politicans.  And  as  a  result  of  that,  we 
lost  many,  many  lives,  because  we  did 
not  honor  the  requests  of  field  com- 
manders. 

All  of  you  have  to  do  when  you  have 
the  best  team  in  the  world,  when  you 
have  got  Babe  Ruth  and  Lou  Gehrig  in 
the  lineup,  all  you  have  to  do  is  be 
sober  enough  to  get  to  the  ball  field. 
And  our  Pentagon  apparently  could  not 
get  to  the  ball  field.  At  least  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  send  the 
armor. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Well,  here  was  another 
excuse.  That  some  unnamed  journalist 
or  reporter  was  going  to  demand  to 
know  why  four  tanks  and  a  handful  of 
Bradleys  were  becoming  organic  to  the 
10th  Mountain  Division  Quick  Reaction 
Force.  And  then  they  said  the  people  in 
Congress  would  find  it  offensive. 

Who?  Jack  Murtha,  who  went  over 
there  last  week,  a  week  before  me,  is 
the  reason  I  guess  I  got  to  go,  because 
a  Democrat  had  gone.  Jack  is  a  former 
Marine,  ran  the  press  briefing  center  in 
Da  Nang  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  He  is  going  to  tell  his  colleagues, 
hey,  we  got  a  tough  situation  there. 
Alley  ways,  guys  being  sniped  at.  ump- 
teen soldiers  dead  throughout  the  U.N. 
command.  They  need  a  few  armor  vehi- 
cles. 

Well,  let  me  finish  this  dad's  letter, 
and  then  we  will  read  some  of  these 
names,  because  this  sets  it  up. 

He  mentions  the  4  soldiers,  4,  now  30. 
but  the  4  that  were  wounded  June  5.  He 
says  wounded,  they  were  actually 
killed. 

He  says  we  are  very  lucky  that  the 
casualty  numbers  are  not  significantly 
greater.  All  the  U.S.  casualties  are  sup- 
port. 

Well,  that  is  true.  There  were  only 
MP's  up  until  then. 

Four,  the  gangs  are  better  armed. 
They  are  using  rocket-propelled  gre- 
nades with  impunity  to  attack  the  U.S. 
compounds,  even  held  a  U.S.  tanker  in 
the  harbor  on  Saturday.  They  are  also 
improving  their  military  skills,  such  as 
marksmanship,  tactics,  and  coordina- 
tion. 

The  day  after  this  father  wrote  this 
letter,  the  first  chopper  went  down  on 
the  night  of  September  25. 

The  situation  is  rapidly  developing 
into  urban  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the  U.N.  forces.  U.S.  forces  in  this  situ- 
ation are  increasingly  vulnerable. 

He  goes  on  to  talk  about  the  thin- 
skinned  vehicles  of  the  combat  support 
and  service  units.  That  15  percent  of 
the  troops  are  female.  One  trucking 
company  commander  is  female. 

I  met  the  company  commander — cap- 
tain, female,  of  one  of  signal  units 
going  in  from  Cairo  West. 

He  points  out  the  bulldozers,  the 
loaders,  the  scrapers  and  the  like,  only 
the  operators  are  U.S.  Army  soldiers, 
and   all    they   carry   are   M-16's.   They 
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have  no  heavy  weapons.  This  is  his 
son's  unit.  No  mortara,  no  50-caliber 
machine  guns,  no  night  vision  devices, 
no  TOW  missiles,  and,  of  course,  no 
combat  engineer  vehicles,  CEV's.  For 
the  combat  engineer  missions  which 
they  now  perform  exclusively  in  any 
engagement  with  the  gangs,  our  men 
are  outgunned  at  the  outset. 

United  States  security  is  unreliable. 
One  unit  was  on  a  large  search  mission 
in  support  of  the  Pakistanis.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  Pakistanis  disappeared, 
leaving  our  engineers  naked  without 
security.  This  is  not  a  confidence  build- 
er. Army  doctrine  and  practice  until 
now  have  proscribed  operations  com- 
bining multilingual  units  below  battal- 
ion level  because  of  operating  difficul- 
ties. 

We  learned  this  50  years  ago  this 
month  with  the  Brazilians  in  Italy. 
Good  fighters,  but  they  had  to  answer 
only  to  themselves. 

There  are  increasing  rocket  and  snip- 
er attacks  on  our  compounds.  The 
RPG's  are  very  effective  antipersonnel 
weapons  and  they  act  like  mortars  in 
this  application. 

I  learned  all  this  on  the  site  yester- 
day. 

Our  units  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
this  type  of  attack.  Car  bombs  and 
ground  assaults  will  follow.  The  U.S. 
combat  unit  in  the  area  is  a  brigade 
from  the  10th  Mountain,  part  of  the 
quick  reaction  force,  not  used  to  secure 
any  missions  by  the  engineers  or  the 
transportation  units.  Please  note  it  is 
light  infantry. 

And  he  points  out  there  are  no  tanks 
with  him  at  this  point  or  APC's. 

He  closes — it  is  clear  that  the  current 
forces  on  the  ground  are  Increasingly 
losing  control.  It  is  an  obvious  lack  of 
combat  power  defined  by  quality  of 
forces,  communications,  mobility,  and 
firepower.  A  combat  ratio  of  3  to  1  is 
usually  required  for  a  conventional 
force  to  defeat  another  conventional 
force.  A  combat  power  ratio  of  at  least 
10  to  1  is  needed  for  a  conventional 
force  to  defeat  a  guerrilla  force. 

That  is,  if  the  politicians  stay  out  of 
it,  as  did  not  happen  in  Vietnam. 

The  threat  of  another  Beirut,  a  real 
disaster.  We  must  decide  to  control  the 
situation  by  reinserting  significant 
numbers  of  U.S.  forces.  It  took  19 
months  to  accomplish  that. 

In  order  to  maintain  control,  these 
forces  may  be  required  to  stay  there 
for  years.  Overwhelming  force  was  a 
key  success  in  Desert  Storm.  The  other 
alternative  is  to  leave.  We  must  decide 
to  do  one  or  the  other.  We  should  not 
leave  any  of  our  forces  out  on  a  limb 
with  inadequate  security.  Casualties 
will  continue  to  mount.  Not  one  single 
American  soldiers  life  should  be  wast- 
ed on  a  situation  that  has  no  real  mis- 
sion or  any  linkage  to  our  national  in- 
terest. 

Congressman  Hoke,  I  look  forward  to 
your  response.  Very  truly  yours,  Wil- 


liam H.  Willoughby,  president.  And  the 
father  predicted  it  all.  And  here  comes 
the  names  of  the  young  men  who  paid 
because  people  like  this  decorated  spe- 
cial forces  officer  from  Vietnam  were 
not  being  listened  to. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Let  me  just  read.  Bob.  the 
names  of  the  people  who  were  killed  in 
action.  Lawrence  L.  Freeman,  age  51, 
Fayetteville.  NC.  He  was  a  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment civilian.  He  was  killed  when 
his  truck  hit  a  land  mine  near  Bardera. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Former  enlisted  man 
doing  intelligence  work.  Top-notch 
guy,  one  51  years  of  age.  our  oldest  fa- 
tality. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Pfc.  Domingo  Arroyo, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  age  21,  Elizabeth. 
NJ,  3d  Battalion,  Uth  Marine  Regi- 
ment, based  in  Twentynlne  Palms.  CA. 

Lance  Cpl.  Anthony  D.  Botello.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  age  21.  Wilberton.  OK.  C 
Company.  1st  Battalion.  7th  Marine 
Regiment,  Twentynlne  Palms,  CA. 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  Give  the  date  he  was 
killed. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  27  January  1993. 

Mr.  DORNAN  Sniper 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Sfc.  Robert  H.  Deeks. 
U.S.  Army,  age  40.  Littleton.  CO,  Com- 
pany A.  Second  Battalion,  5th  Special 
Forces  Group,  Fort  Campbell,  KY. 
killed  3  March  1993. 

Mr.  DORNAN   Land  mine. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Sp.  Mark  E.  Gutting, 
U.S.  Army,  25  years  old.  Grand  Rapids, 
MI.  977th  MP  Company,  Fort  Riley,  KS. 

Mr.  DORNAN  He  apd  the  next  three 
are  the  August  8  Humvee  and  the  bro- 
ken charred  vehicle  still  lying  there  on 
the  street. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  was  destroyed  by 
a  command-detonated  land  mine. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  By  the  way,  the  young 
gunner  on  the  helicopter  I  was  on 
turned  around  to  me  and  hit  the  mike 
button  and  said  to  me.  "Congressman, 
we  were  the  first  air  on  the  ground.  I 
landed  where  those  four  big  trucks  are 
parked,  and  I  ran  over  to  the  vehicle. 
We  were  the  first  ones  there."  And  he 
said.  "It  was  a  sad  thing  to  see  our 
guys  dead  and  dying  like  that."  It  still 
sits  there. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Sgt.  Christopher  K. 
Hilgert.  U.S.  Army.  27.  Bloomington. 
IN.  977th  MP  Company,  Fort  Riley.  KS. 
8  August  1993.  same  incident.  Sp.  Keith 
D.  Pierson,  U.S.  Army.  25  years  old. 
Tavares.  FL,  same  company,  977th  MP 
Company,  Fort  Riley.  KS.  And  Sgt. 
Ronald  N.  Rlcherson,  24,  Portage,  IN. 
300th  MP  Company.  Fort  Leonard 
Wood.  MO.  All  those  killed  on  that 
same  detonation. 

Pfc.  Matthew  K.  Anderson.  21.  Lucas. 
LA,  Company  B.  9th  Battalion  of  the 
101st  Aviation  Regiment.  Fort  Camp- 
bell. Sgt.  Eugene  Williams,  26  years 
old,  Chicago,  IL.  Company  B.  9th  Bat- 
talion of  the  101st  Aviation  Regiment, 
Fort  Campbell. 


Mr.  DORNAN.  The  black  sergeant, 
the  pride  of  his  family  in  Chicago.  We 
are  now  up  to  the  September  25  inci- 
dent that  happened  the  day  after  this 
letter  was  written  by  this  experienced 
father.  No  remains  whatever  went 
back.  That  family  just  had  a  memorial 
ceremony. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Sgt.  Ferdinand  C. 
Richardson.  27.  Summermead,  CA. 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Com- 
pany, 2nd  Attack  Battalion.  25th  Avia- 
tion Regiment. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  He  was  bumming  a 
ride  in  the  helicopter  as  an  extra  gun- 
ner for  the  two  guys  from  Fort  Camp- 
bell. We  did  get  his  remains  back,  Sgt. 
Richardson,  but  21-year-old  Matt  An- 
derson Williams,  those  are  the  first  two 
Americans  with  no  remains  going  all 
through  Desert  Storm  and  Desert 
Shield,  all  through  Grenada,  all 
through  Panama.  We  have  to  go  way 
back  to  Vietnam  before  we  have  no  re- 
mains recovered  whatsoever,  except  pi- 
lots lost  at  sea 

Mr.  HUNTER.  CWO  Donovan  L. 
Briley.  33.  North  Little  Rock.  AR. 
Company  D.  Ist  Battalion.  160th  Spe- 
cial Operations  Aviation  Regiment. 
Fort  Campbell.  KY. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Let  me  say  something 
about  this  handsome  guy.  Donovan 
Briley.  33.  Little  Rock.  AR.  Five  or  six 
men  may  have  died  just  protecting  his 
dead  body  in  the  cockpit.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Rangers,  your  old  unit, 
the  75th.  the  3d  Battalion,  Danny 
McKnight,  was  wounded  on  the  scene 
and  he  called  back  and  said,  we  are  not 
leaving  this  dead  pilot.  We  want  his  re- 
mains. We  are  going  to  stay  here.  You 
know  why?  Because  they  were  worried 
about  the  incident  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, having  the  crowd  get  the  body, 
tear  it  apart  and  not  have  any  remains. 
So  to  even  protect  a  dead  warrant  offi- 
cer pilot  of  the  first  chopper  that  went 
down,  men  gave  their  lives.  And  I  had 
Admiral  Jeremiah,  our  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  take  exception  to  the  question- 
ing of  one  of  our  freshman  Democrats 
that  these  men  were  not  well  armored. 
And  he  starts  talking  about  this  great 
Kevlar  equipment.  There  was  nobody 
that  died  that  day  of  a  body  shot.  That 
Kevlar  armor  is  great.  But  they  died  of 
face  shots,  neck  shots.  And  one  man 
was  hit  with  a  rocket  grenade  of  some 
kind  that  went  up  through  his  body,  in- 
side the  armor,  and  his  Kevlar  stayed 
intact  but  his  body  was  destroyed.  So 
we  were  not  talking  about  bulletproof 
vests  of  the  highest  state  of  the  art.  A 
fire  fight  is  a  fire  fight,  and  they  were 
fighting  for  their  lives.  Starting  off  to 
defend  WO  Donovan  Briley. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  say  something 
about  the  Rangers,  too.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  when  the  173d  Airborne 
came  back  from  Vietnam  in  June  or 
July  1971.  I  went  to  the  Rangers  for  the 
remaining  4  months  of  my  tour.  Char- 
lie Company  Rangers.  C  Company 
Rangers  in  the  highlands,  in  Nkai.  But 
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I  was  compared  to  the  people  who  were 
in  these  Ranger  companies,  which  all 
of  whom,  the  personnel  are  all  Ranger- 
qualified,  all  jump-qualified.  I  was 
jump-qualified,  but  I  did  not  go  to 
Ranger  School.  Those  i^eople  are  highly 
trained,  much  more  highly  trained 
than  the  average  Ranger  who  served  in 
Vietnam.  They  are  absolutely  the 
cream  of  the  crop.  They  have  tremen- 
dous equipment,  very  sophisticated 
communication  capability,  and  project 
American  power  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  than  any  land  forces  have 
every  projected  power.  So  they  are  a 
very,  very  elite  unit. 

Cpl.  James  M.  Cavaco,  26,  Forestdale, 
MA,  Company  B,  3d  Battalion,  75th 
Ranger  Regiment,  Fort  Benning,  GA. 
Sp.  Dominick  M.  Pilla.  21.  Vineland, 
NJ,  Company  B.  3d  Battalion.  75th 
Ranger  Regiment.  Fort  Benning,  GA. 

Sgt.  Lorenzo  M.  Ruiz.  27,  El  Paso. 
TX,  Company  B.  3d  Battalion,  75th 
Ranger  Regiment,  Fort  Benning,  GA. 
Sp.  James  E.  Smith,  21,  Long  Valley, 
NJ.  Company  B.  3d  Battalion.  75th 
Ranger  Regiment,  Fort  Benning,  GA. 

As  you  go  through  these  names  and 
you  look  at  the  hometowns  of  these 
people,  you  realize  that  this  is  one  of 
the  few  things  that  this  country  does 
all  together.  That  is,  defends  the  Na- 
tion's interests. 


FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF  EVENTS 
IN  SOMALIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hunter]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  will  try  to  give  a  lit- 
tle convenience  to  our  wonderful  staff 
folks  who  are  here  tonight.  I  will  not 
speak  for  60  minutes,  but  let  me  con- 
tinue with  the  list  of  casualties. 

Americans,  if  you  look  at  the  places 
that  these  Americans  come  from,  many 
times  when  a  young  person  joins  the 
armed  services,  it  is  the  first  time  he 
has  moved  from  his  hometown,  wheth- 
er it  is  Vineland,  NJ.  or  Forestdale. 
MA.  or  El  Paso.  TX.  And  he  finds  out  a 
little  bit  about  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  geography  lessons 
that  you  can  have  in  this  country  is  to 
join  the  military  and  meet  all  these 
people  and  live  with  all  these  people 
from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Sp.  James  E.  Smith.  I  think  I  men- 
tioned him.  21  years  old.  Long  Valley. 
NJ.  Company  B.  3d  Battalion,  75th 
Ranger  Regiment,  Fort  Benning  M. 
Sgt.  Timothy  L.  Martin,  38,  Aurora 
Dearborn,  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces 
Command,  Fort  Bragg,  NC 

Mr.  DORNAN.  This  master  sergeant, 
38  years  of  age.  Timothy  Martin,  and 
the  next  two  are  more  trained,  if  it  is 
humanly  possible,  than  the  four  Rang- 
ers that  you  read  before  them.  These 
are  the  top  secret,  most  highly  quali- 


fied people,  if  you  ever  get  hijacked  on 
an  airliner,  it  is  a  Sgt.  Tim  Martin 
that  is  coming  to  get  you  released  and 
save  your  life. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  You  can  tell  that  the 
young  people  that  serve  on  our  line 
units,  for  example,  if  you  take  the  av- 
erage Marine  unit,  the  young  people 
that  serve  in  those  units,  the  average 
age  of  the  young  person  who  serves  on 
a  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  in  the  Navy  is 
about  19  or  20  years  old.  When  you  see 
somebody  who  is  a  master  sergeant,  38 
years  old,  that  truly  in  the  military, 
although  that  would  be  young  for  us.  in 
the  military  that  is  a  real  oldtimer.  It 
is  somebody  who  has  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence and  a  lot  of  capability  that  hope- 
fully will  help  him  keep  his  unit,  keep 
the  personnel  in  his  unit  safe  and  se- 
cure in  situations  that  are  very  dan- 
gerous. 

SFC  Earl  R.  Fillmore.  Jr..  28. 
Blairsville.  PA.  U.S.  Army  Special 
Forces  Command,  Fort  Bragg.  NC. 
Staff  Sgt.  Daniel  D.  Busch.  25  years 
old.  Portage.  WI,  U.S.  Army  Special 
Forces  Command,  Fort  Bragg.  NC.  Sgt. 
James  C.  Joyce,  24,  Denton,  TX,  75th 
Ranger  Regiment,  Fort  Benning,  GA. 
and  I  believe  I  saw  his  father  discussing 
the  situation,  if  it  was  Colonel  Joyce,  I 
believe,  a  couple  of  nights  ago  on  na- 
tional television,  and  understanding 
what  it  means  to  put  your  military 
people  in  harms's  way  and  understand- 
ing foreign  policy  in  a  way  that  many 
people  who  are  presently  leading  the 
civilian  sector  of  our  military  leader- 
ship do  not  understand. 

n  2310 

If  we  took  Colonel  Joyce.  I  think,  I 
believe  he  was  a  retired  colonel,  and 
took  some  of  the  top  leaders  in  the 
Clinton  administration  out  of  their  po- 
sitions and  put  him  in,  the  country 
would  probably  be  better  for  it.  He 
showed  great  common  sense  and  under- 
standing of  military  missions. 

Pfc  Richard  W.  Kowalewski,  Jr..  20 
years  old.  Crucible,  PA,  75th  Ranger 
Regiment,  Fort  Benning,  GA. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Time  magazine  print- 
ed a  series  of  excerpts  from  this  proud 
young  Ranger  in  last  week's  issue,  and 
you  could  see  him  change  in  his  letters 
just  over  a  period  of  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  anxiety  developing  over  the  type  of 
operations  they  were  going  into  and 
Aideed's  use  of  woman  and  children  as 
shields. 

The  open  segment  from  his  letter,  let 
me  just  read  it  here,  because  they  are 
beautiful  words.  This  is  Private 
Kowalewski. 

He  writes:  "August  11.  I  love  my 
country  and  everything  it  stands  for.  I 
am  in  a  position  that  I  may  have  to 
give  my  life  for  my  country.  I  must 
also  say  a  few  words  for  the  3rd  Ranger 
Battalion.  As  you  well  know,  I  love 
this.  Despite  how  we  all  fight  and  mess 
with  one  another,  there  is  a  bond  here. 
You  have  to  be  part  of  it  to  understand. 
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I  am  very  confident  in  the  leadership  of 
the  3d  Ranger  Battalion." 

They  put  excerpts  in  from  about 
seven  more  letters,  really  beautiful.  On 
September  22d,  that  would  be  11  days 
before  he  gives  his  life  for  his  fellow 
soldiers,  and  for  that  downed  heli- 
copter crew,  he  says.  "Men  are  said  to 
have  women  and  children  holding 
hands  walking  in  front  of  the  gunmen 
as  they  shoot,  sort  of  human  shields. 
Don't  get  me  wrong,  but  I  am  scared, 
real  damn  scared." 

Two  days  later  he  says.  "I  am  start- 
ing to  get  real  homesick.  The  best  news 
is.  those  last  stories  turned  out  to  be  a 
hoax." 

His  last  entry  says:  "Yesterday  was 
probably  the  coldest,  darkest,  saddest 
day  of  my  life.  I  stood  at  attention  as 
three  American  soldiers  were  rolled  by 
in  caskets  draped  with  American 
flags."  What  he  did  not  know  was.  two 
of  those  caskets  were  empty.  That  wais 
Williams  and  Richardson,  from  the 
September  25th  helicopter  crash. 

"War  is  very  sad  and  kills  everyone 
in  some  way.  I  cannot  help  but  think, 
what  if  it  had  been  me  in  one  of  those 
caskets." 

The  next  day.  September  27:  "I  am 
being  as  careful  as  I  can.  I  carry  a  load- 
ed weapon  with  me  everywhere  I  go.  I 
don't  hesitate  one  bit  showing  it  to  the 
faces  of  these  Somalis  that  are  always 
around  us."  He  was  the  youngest  by  far 
of  the  six  Rangers  who  were  killed  and 
the  five  Special  Ops  guys  from  Fort 
Bragg. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  PFC  James  H.  Martin. 
Jr..  23.  Collinsville,  IL.  10th  Mountain 
Division.  Fort  Drum.  NY.  He  comes 
from  Fort  Drum,  where  our  great 
friend,  David  O.B.  Martin,  our  friend  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
now  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
John  McHugh,  represents,  and  always 
did. 

I  remember  both  those  Representa- 
tives always  paid  special  attention  to 
Fort  Drum  and  the  military  construc- 
tion projects  there.  They  were  very 
proud  of  their  Mountain  Division. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
his  dad,  cousin,  to  Clinton.  He  sent  it 
to  another  one  of  our  colleagues  from 
Georgia.  John  Linder. 

He  says:  'Unlike  you.  Mr.  Clinton, 
the  Martin  family  has  paid  for  their 
American  citizenship  in  service  and 
blood.  Eight  uncles  fought  in  World 
War  U.  Uncle  Woody  died  in  his  chute 
with  the  82nd  Airborne  over  Amhem. 
My  wife's  father  and  uncle.  Roy  and 
William  Gilbert,  were  POWs.  I  thank 
God  they  were  liberated,  because  you 
are  now  killing  our  remaining  live 
POWs..  .  ." 

Then  he  takes  a  shot  at  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Ron  Brown.  "Uncle  Sher- 
man got  the  Purple  Heart  with  the  5th 
Marines  in  the  Chosin  Reservoir  in 
Korea.  Seven  of  my  cousins  and  I 
served  in  Vietnam.  Mike  lost  his  right 
arm.  Cousin  Sandy  served  in  Desert 
Storm,  and  is  now  in  Somalia. 
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•Defining  patriotism  to  you  is  like  Mr.  DORNAN.  Gary  Gordon  died  try- 
explaining  Judaism  to  Hitler  From  the  ing  to  rescue  Tom  Field,  the  name  you 
abortion  of  young  children  to  eutha-  read  off  before.  Field  is  one  of  the  door 
nasia  of  the  elderly  to  your  health  care     gunners  of  Durants  Black  Hawk. 

life  is  secondary   to  your  thirst        Mr.   HUNTER.    I   think   it   is  appro- 
priate    to    also     list     the     non-battle 
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for  power." 

He  goes  on  to  get  real  serious  after 
that,  so  there  are  families,  like  you 
talked  about,  at  the  kitchen  tables  of 
America,  that  find  this  extra  painful 
and  difficult  because  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  having  dodged  the 
draft  three  times  in  1969. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  we  should  go 
on  and  talk  about  those  who  were 
killed,  but  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  point,  in  that  President  Clin- 
ton spent  a  good  part  of  this  year, 
against  the  wishes  of  these  young  peo- 
ple, who  over  and  over  again,  in  sur- 
veys and  in  statements,  and  in  thou- 
sands of  letters,  said,  "Don't  force  us 
to  live  in  close  contact  with  homo- 
sexuals." not  in  a  mean  way.  but  be- 
cause "It  is  not  good  for  us.  it  is  not 
comfortable  for  us.  Please  don't  do  it 
to  us.  Commander  in  Chief  " 

He  spent  three-quarters  of  this  year 
shoving  homosexuals  down  the  throats 
of  these  young  Americans  in  uniform, 
but  he  could  not  send  them  four  tanks 
when  they  asked  for  it. 

Mr,  DORNAN.  That  came  up  at  al- 
most every  stop  along  the  route  I  rav- 
eled over  the  weekend. 

Mr.  HUNTER  CWO  Clifton  P.  Wol- 
cott.  36.  Cuba.  NY.  160th  Special  Oper- 
ations Aviation  Regiment.  Fort  Camp- 
bell. KY. 

Mr  DORNAN.  He  was  the  other  pilot 
at  the  first  crash  site 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Sgt.  Cornell  L.  Hous- 
ton. 31.  Compton.  CA.  Company  C,  41st 
Engineer  Battalion,  Fort  Drum,  NY. 

Sfc.  Matthew  L.  Rierson,  33.  Nevada, 
lA,  Headquarters  and  Headquarters 
Company,  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces 
Command,  Fort  Bragg,  NC 

Sergeant  Thomas 

Mr  DORNAN.  He  was  standing  right 
in  front  of  the  Ranger  headquarters, 
they  called  it  Golden  BB  The  most  un- 
lucky shot  by  one  of  Aideed's  men 
landed  right  in  front  of  13  guys  having 
a  conversation.  Twelve  were  wounded. 
They  are  all  back  in  the  country. 

What  is  amazing,  another  mortar 
round.  RPG.  landed  near  that,  and  it 
did  not  go  off.  That  one  the  Ranger 
asked  if  he  could  have,  and  the  superi- 
ors cut  it  in  half,  took  out  all  the  ex- 
plosive parts,  and  he  went  home  on  a 
/  plane  with  that,  because  his  time  was 
up.  He  has  that  mortar  shell,  and  be- 
lieve me.  that  will  be  on  his  mantel 
and  passed  down  to  his  grandkids;  land- 
ed about  3  feet  away  from  him 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Sgt.  Thomas  J.  Field. 
25.  of  Lisbon,  ME.  Company  D.  1st  Bat- 
talion. 160th  Special  Operations  Avia- 
tion Regiment.  Fort  Campbell.  KY 

MSgt  Gary  I.  Gordon.  33.  of  Lincoln. 
ME.  Headquarters  and  Headquarters 
Company.  US.  Army  Special  Forces 
Command.  Fort  Bragg,  NC. 


deaths,  because  these  young  people 
went  over  to  Somalia  in  battlefield 
conditions.  Very  often  a  large  number 
of  the  people  who  are  killed  are  killed 
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Private  Daniel  L.  Harris.  U.S.  Army, 
age  21.  Newsoms,  VA,  Headquarters 
Company,  13th  Corps  Support  Com- 
mand, Fort  Hood,  TX. 

So  that  is  the  casualty  list  for  the 
KIA.  killed  in  action  and  non-battle 
death  list.  The  country  owes  them  all  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  think  what  we 
have  to  do  her  is  to  reassess.  Ameri- 


driving  trucks  and  otherwise  engaged     cans   make   a   lot   of  mistakes,   and   I 


in  hazardous  duty;  that  while  it  is  not 
directly  related  to  combat,  it  is  part  of 
the  operation.  They  are  deserving.  I 
think,  of  our  recognition. 

Specialist  Edward  J  Nicholson,  21,  of 
Houston,  TX,  Company  H,  159th  Avia- 
tion Regiment,  died  as  a  result  of  inju- 
ries sustained  in  an  accident  in 
Mogadishu. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  It  is  okay  to  say  how 
he  died,  because  his  parents  know  This 
speaks  so  well  of  our  medical  forces 

He  had  lost  both  of  his  legs  in  a  shark 
attack  He  was  on  a  work  assignment, 
working  hard  I  mentioned  earlier,  it 
looks  like  Laguna.  the  water  is  so  in- 
viting, and  he  and  a  friend  went  in.  His 
friend  got  him  up  on  the  beach. 

They  not  only  stopped  the  bleeding 
and  got  him  to  a  vehicle  and  to  the 
hospital,  but  unfortunately,  he  had  lost 
so  much^lood  that  he  had  oxygen  star- 
vation to  his  brain.  However,  they  got 
him  on  an  airplane  and  got  him  home 
and  up  here  at  Walter  Reed  They  flew 
his  family  to  join  him,  and  they  were 
at  his  side  when  he  died  on  October  6. 
in  his  beloved  United  States. 

Mr  HUNTER.  Private  David  J. 
Conner.  U.S.A..  age  19.  Huntington 
Beach,  CA,  57th  Transportation  Com- 
pany. lOth  Mountain  Division.  Fort 
Drum  He  died  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent 

Mr  DORNAN.  He  was  one  of  our  Or- 
ange County.  California  guys  driving  a 
big  five-ton  truck  with  water,  taking  it 
out  to  the  people,  and  the  other  engi- 
neer swerved  to  avoid  a  pothole  and  the 
whole  load  shifted.  The  truck  over- 
turned, and  you  are  right,  these  guys, 
non-battle  deaths,  also  die  serving,  try- 
ing to  feed  these  starving  people 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Private  Don  D  Robert- 
son. U.S.  Army,  age  28.  Tustin.  CA. 
157th  Field  Service  Company.  Fort 
Hood.  TX.  He  died  also  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident,  driving  a  five-ton 
truck 

Mr.  DORNAN.  He  swerved  to  avoid  a 
pedestrian  Don  was  in  the  back  and 
got  thrown  out  of  the  truck,  way  out  in 
the  countryside  in  Baidoa.  aigain  trying 
to  feed  people. 

This  is  what  Christ  talked  about  with 
the  beatitudes:  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
keepers, for  they  shall  know  God.  So  he 
is  part  of  that  effort  that  started  out  so 
wonderfully  over  there. 

Mr  HUNTER  Lance  Corporal  Wil- 
liam A.  Rose,  US.  Marine  Corps,  age 
20.  San  Joaquin.  CA.  Company  B.  1st 
Battalion.  7th  Marine  Regiment. 
Twentynine  Palms.  CA. 


think  one  of  our  greatest  national  as- 
sets is  our  capability  to  come  back 
from  mistakes,  learn  from  them,  and 
do  the  right  thing. 

I  think  that  this  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  I  called  for  his  resignation 
today  even  though  he  is  a  friend,  and  I 
think  Les  Aspin  did  some  very  valuable 
things  at  times  as  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
he  made  some  good  political  decisions. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  decision  not  to 
send  tanks  when  his  field  commander 
requested  them,  he  made  a  political  de- 
cision when  it  should  not  have  been  a 
political  decision.  It  should  have  been 
a  troop  decision,  and  he  should  have 
sent  the  tanks,  and  in  the  words  of  my 
old  platoon  sergeant  in'  Charlie  Rang- 
ers, whom  I  just  talked  to  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  Pop  Carter,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  broke  the  contract. 

Mr.  DORNAN  DUNCAN,  you  know  at 
the  press  conference  this  morning,  I  did 
not  join  you.  And  I  know  you  will  not 
mind  my  saying  some  good  things 
about  Les.  He  did  support  the  Contra 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  He  did 
stand  with  Reagan  to  save  the  peace- 
keeper missiles  that  helped  bring  about 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  He  spoke  effec- 
tively and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
against  the  entire  leadership  of  his 
party  across  the  way,  177  votes,  only 
three  Republicans  on  this  side,  but  not 
to  drive  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Ku- 
wait, 180  votes  Les  was  with  you,  with 
me,  with  the  prevailing  majority 
against  the  180. 

The  two  reasons  I  gave,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  damn  with  faint  praise,  but  I 
really  do  believe  Les  will  never  ever 
ever  deny  command  forces  in  the  field 
what  they  want  to  protect  the  young 
men  and  women  who  serve  under  them, 
and  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  said,  you 
learn  by  your  mistakes,  and  this  is 
what  I  mean  by  damning  with  faint 
praise,  I  hope  Les  will  not  take  this  ais 
an  insult,  but  he  was  the  best  one  on 
the  list  Clinton  had.  S.Mvi  NUNN  was  on 
the  list  for  a  while,  both  good  guys  on 
defense  during  that  period.  I  am  terri- 
fied if  Les  Aspin  leaves  that  position 
that  Clinton  truly  will  find  a  person 
who  was  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  during  the  Vietnam  war,  like 
Strobe  Talbot,  one  of  his  Rhodes  Schol- 
ar friends  in  England,  who  has  now  the 
most  important  ambassadorial  job  in 
the  world  for  America.  He  is  the  Am- 
bassador to  Kazakhstan,  Tadzhikistan. 
Uzbekistan,  Ukraine,  Byelorussia, 
Moldava,     Georgia,     Azerbaijan.     This 
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guy.  Strobe  Talbot.,  who  lied  for  Clin- 
ton as  a  senior  editor  of  Time  Magazine 
is  the  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  to 
all  of  the  states  of  the  former  evil  em- 
pire. That  is  who  he  would  put  in  Les 
Aspln's  position  if  Les,  like  a  British 
Politician,  resigned  over  this  bad  call. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  although  I  have  called  for  his 
resignation,  and  I  wish  I  had  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  Secretary  Aspin 
today.  I  was  in  the  room  and  my  time 
was  coming,  and  the  hearing  was  con- 
cluded before  I  got  a  chance  to  look 
him  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  this,  so  I 
sent  a  letter  to  him,  and  I  hope  to  talk 
to  him  tomorrow.  But  nonetheless,  I 
think  the  fact  that  I  have  called  for  his 
resignation,  and  several  other  Repub- 
licans have  done  that,  it  probably  will 
not  lead  to  his  resignation.  And  I  think 
I  also  agree  with  you  that  he  has  taken 
to  heart  the  burden  of  what  occurred 
the  other  day,  because  he  did  not  give 
his  field  commander  what  he  needed 
because  of  political  considerations. 
And  I  hope  that  he  never  again  fails,  as 
Pop  Carter  said,  to  carry  out  the  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
happen.  And  I  saw  it  in  his  face,  be- 
cause he  accompanied  one  of  those  ci- 
vilians that  gave  him  the  bad  advice, 
and  our  great  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army.  Gordon  Sullivan,  to  the  first  fu- 
neral at  Arlington  Cemetery  of  one  of 
the  names  that  you  read,  a  beautiful 
Irish  name,  James  Joyce,  retired  colo- 
nel, and  Les  was  standing  at  the  fu- 
neral, and  I  looked  at  the  picture  in 
Time  magazine,  and  I  could  see  the 
pain  in  his  face. 

Let  us  close  on  this.  Tomorrow  I  will 
take  another  special  order  to  discuss 
what  Adm.  Jonathan  Howe  told  me  and 
Maj.  Gen.  William  Garrison  told  me, 
commander  of  all  of  the  Rangers  and 
other  special  ops. guys,  and  the  160th 
Tigers  out  of  Black  Hawk  squadrons 
and  the  other  exotic  helicopters  up  at 
Fort  Campbell,  and  what  I  learned 
from  just  men  in  the  field  and  talking 
to  the  Rangers,  and  some  more  con- 
versations about  the  guys  that  were  in 
the  firefight  from  hell.  One  thing  I 
want  to  get  on  the  Record  tonight. 
General  Garrison  walked  me  out  to  the 
C-5  as  we  were  leaving,  and  we  had 
jammed  for  four  hours  on  the  ground, 
and  I  had  answered  every  question  that 
I  asked.  He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  he 
said,  "Congressman,  may  I  tell  you 
something."  This  guy  is  a  terrific-look- 
ing specimen  of  a  general  officer.  He 
said,  "That  was  a  good  mission.  We  ac- 
complished our  mission  on  October  3. 
We  captured  20  of  these  people  that  had 
been  killing  U.N.  troops,  their  leader- 
ship. Four  died  in  the  firefight  from 
their  own  fire  mostly.  We  got  them  out 
of  there,  and  we  tried  to  defend  our 
men  that  were  trapped  in  that  heli- 
copter." And  you  will  appreciate  this 
being  a  paratrooper.  He  said.  "Con- 
gressman, we  just  simply  got  ourselves 


in  a  hell  of  a  firefight,  and  we  won  that 
too."  About  400  Somali  learned  that 
Americans  know  how  to  defend  them- 
selves, even  when  they  are  trapped, 
pinned  down,  and  you  are  sniping 
them.  And  I  said  I  understand  that. 
General. 

The  attitude  of  the  younger  Rangers 
was  let  us  get  Aldeed. 

Now  Clinton  showed  his  lack  of  expe- 
rience again  this  morning  at  the  press 
conference  when  he  jerks  out  the  Rang- 
ers, and  then  he  says  well,  the  Marines 
are  trained  to  do  that.  Again,  I  repeat, 
young,  brandnew  Marines  are  good,  and 
they  will  be  marksmen,  sharpshooters, 
and  the  handful  of  experts  in  there.  But 
they  are  not  of  the  caliber  of  these  peo- 
ple who  were  learning  the  allej^ways  of 
this  small  Horn  of  Africa  site. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  the  Rangers 
had  some  experience  in  becoming 
street  smart. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Exactly.  Again,  I  say 
if  he  wanted  to  pull  them  out,  why 
would  he  tell  Aideed.  Aldeed  has  been 
bragging  all  day  long  that  he  has  driv- 
en out  the  best  fighting  force  in  the 
world,  our  U.S.  Rangers,  out  of  that 
fight. 

When  I  was  in  the  U.N.  compound, 
and  I  will  close  on  this,  a  guy  taps  one 
of  my  military  aides,  getting  a  little 
dramatic  here,  and  he  says,  "The  Con- 
gressman dropped  this  letter."  And  he 
said,  "I  think  it's  important  to  him." 

Well,  the  colonel  could  see  that  I  did 
not  drop  the  letter,  and  he  picked  it  up, 
and  we  get  on  the  C-5,  and  we  are 
climbing  out  of  Ethiopia,  heading  back 
to  Cairo  West.  And  he  said.  Congress- 
man, come  here,  and  showed  it  to  the 
highest-ranking  officer  on  board.  By 
the  way,  all  of  the  aircrews  on  the  C- 
5's  are  lieutenants  and  captains,  unbe- 
lievable, flying  this  gigantic  apartment 
building  through  the  skies.  And  he 
showed  me  the  letter.  And  it  ties  in  to 
the  special  order  I  had  last  week. 

It  is  dated  September  14,  again,  a 
week  before  the  person  that  this  letter 
is  addressed  to  was  captured.  Now,  I  go 
back  through  all  of  the  computer  files 
and  I  find  out  that  this  key.  No.  1  lieu- 
tenant, aide  and  financier  of  Aideed, 
the  killer,  was  captured  April  14,  and 
we  let  him  go.  He  was  captured  again 
September  21,  and  I  guess  this  letter 
was  on  his  person.  And  some  of  the  peo- 
ple there  did  not  want  to  hand  it  to  me 
for  fear  that  they  would  be  picking  a 
battle  with  the  media.  So  they  pre- 
tended that  it  was  dropped  on  the 
ground,  and  I  had  dropped  it. 

It  says.  Dear  Osman,  and  you  see  his 
name  in  the  April  14  story  as  Osman 
Otto,  O-t-t-o.  But  I  have  learned 
through  intelligence  that  it  is  Atto,  A- 
t-t-o,  Osman,  Aideed's  key  guy.  This  is 
the  week  before  he  has  been  captured, 
signed  by  four  British  journalists,  or 
three  Brits  and  one  Canadian. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let's  set  this  up. 
These  are  journalists  who  want  to  get 
some  good  footage. 


Mr.  DORNAN.  Good  footage.  I  do  not 
know  if  that  was  their  only  motiva- 
tion, but  you  be  the  judge.  If  that  was 
their  only  motivation,  it  would  have 
been  all  right. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  But  the  bottom  line 
was  they  wanted  a  story.  That  is  the 
point.  They  were  not  concerned  nec- 
essarily about  the  morality  of  the  situ- 
ation or  whether  it  was  good  or  bad. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Or  our  fighting  men  or 
any  of  the  other  forces. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  They  simply  wanted  a 
story,  so  go  ahead  and  read  it.  I  think 
it  will  be  interesting. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  These  are  from  re- 
spectable papers,  such  as  the  Times  in 
London.  Let  me  jump  ahead.  One  of 
these  people,  Mark  Hubayan,  was  al- 
lowed into  interview  Durant  when  Dur- 
ant  gave  his  first  interview  and  asked 
for  the  pizza,  and  started  to  cry  when 
he  talked  about  all  of  the  men  on  his 
crew,  and  the  two  Rangers  that  came 
to  save  him  were  great,  great  Ameri- 
cans he  said,  and  he  started  to  cry.  And 
you  could  tell  he  was  in  a  lot  of  pain, 
and  had  been  turning  down  pain  medi- 
cation. It  says,  "Dear  Osman,  once 
again  we  would  like  to  seek  your  help 
in  getting  an  interview  with  General 
Aideed.  UNOSOM  is  under  great  politi- 
cal pressure  to  change  its  policy  in 
Mogadishu." 

I  have  to  remind  you  again  this  is 
September  14,  11  days  before  the  first 
chopper  went  down  at  night,  2  weeks 
before  the  October  3d  firefight  where 
we  lost  18. 

The  humanitarian  section  at  the  U.N.  is 
calling  for  a  political  solution,  and  Animal 
Howe  has  been  called  to  New  York  to  discuss 
this. 

Now,  the  officers  and  I  on  the  C-5 
looked  at  the  handwritten  note  that 
this  is  typed  from,  and  it  is  terribly 
spelled,  and  there  is  no  "d."  We  decided 
it  might  have  been  Admiral  Howe,  just 
all  of  the  letters  reversed  around,  but 
it  sure  looked  like  "Animal  Howe." 

D  2330 

I  want  to  give  these  reporters  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  on  that.  Now,  un- 
derlined is  the  time  for  the  general  to 
speak  to  us  and  to  make  his  point  to 
the  media.  We  can  bring  a  camera  to 
videotape  the  interviews  for  the  tele- 
vision stations.  Above  all,  please  recog- 
nize that  the  timing  for  now  is  perfect. 
It  would  allow  General  Aideed  to  take 
the  political  initiative.  He  already  has 
the  military  initiative.  With  best  wish- 
es, Sam  Kiley  of  the  Times,  Mark 
Huband,  Guardian;  Scott  Peterson, 
Telegraph,"  three  of  them  signed  it. 
The  last  one  is  Paul  Watson,  the  Star. 

That  must  mean  Paul  Watson  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  the  guy  that  my  daugh- 
ter Robin  called  me  about  last  week 
when  I  was  on  the  floor  because  she 
had  just  seen  him  with  Bemie  Shaw  on 
CNN  saying  that  we  were  a  little  too 
obsessed  with  all  these  American  cas- 
ualties, bodies  being  dragged  through 
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the  dcreeuj,  desecrated  and  beaten.  He 
said.  "I  have  seen  the  Somalia  children 
in  the  hospitals."  Yes,  the  one  that 
Aideed  uses  as  human  shields. 

My  daughter  said— now  I  did  not  use 
Bemies  name  last  week,  but  I  am 
going  to  call  him  now  that  I  have  this 
letter.  Bernie  said.  "You  mean  we  are 
too  interested  in  the  Americans  and 
not  the  Somali  casualties?"  I  hope  Ber- 
nie was  not  really  thinking  that 
through  when  he  asked  this,  and  get 

this 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me,  let  us  make  this  clear.  What 
the  gentleman  has  there  is  something 
that  I  think  is  the  darker  side  of  inter- 
national journalism.  The  point  is  that 
American  kids  are  being  killed  by  this 
man,  and  yet  the  journalists,  these 
international  journalists  are  writing 
this  killer  and  acting  like  his  public  re- 
lations agent.  They  are  saying.  "Now  is 
the  chance  for  you  and  General  Aideed 
to  tell  your  side  of  the  story  and  win 
some  brownie  points  in  the  public  rela- 
tions game,  and  we  will  help  you  if  you 
will  just  give  us  a  little  time  on  cam- 
era. It  is  good  for  us.  It  is  good  for 
you."  That  is  the  dark  side  of  journal- 
ism. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Well,  it  almost 
smacks — I  hope  I  am  wrong— it  almost 
smacks  of  the  bias  of  media  in  Vietnam 
glorifying  Ho  Chi  Minh,  another 
Aideed-type  person:  no  regard  for 
human  life,  his  own  young  teenagers, 
subteens.  women  or  fighting  men,  no 
regard,  because  he  can  always  replen- 
ish them  from  his  clan  out  in  the  boon- 
docks 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow,  there  was  a  tinge  of  that  in  the 
Desert  Storm  operation.  I  remember 
when  General  Schwarzkopf  began  to 
have  his  great  successes  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  was  not  just  playing 
"rope-a-dope"  sls  if  he  was  Muhammad 
Ali.  going  to  come  back,  the  wiley 
fighter,  and  he  was  going  to  end  up 
killing  a  lot  of  Americans.  As  if  this 
was  a  game  and  he  was  the  underdog 
and  they  were  rooting  for  him.  Actu- 
ally, the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  Americans  depended  on  him 
not  being  able  to  come  back,  not  being 
able  to  beat  the  American  forces.  It 
was  a  little  bit — you  know  what  is  in- 
teresting: I  walked  in  and  my  family 
were  watching  television  one  night  and 
I  did  not  realize  that  it  was  Saturday 
Night  Live.  Even  Saturday  Night  Live, 
this  comedy  show,  caught  this  fact  and 
they  had  a  press  conference — obviously 
a  mock  press  conference,  but  I  had  just 
walked  in  and  did  not  realize  that — you 
had  the  American  general  briefing  the 
press,  saying,  "We  can't  give  out  any 
secrets  here  and  we  don't  want  to  say 
anything  that  would  be  bad  for  morale, 
so  please  understand  that  and  limit 
your  questions."  And  the  first  question 
was.  "What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
most  demoralizing  thing  for  the  Amer- 
ican troope?"  And  he  said.  "No.  please. 


we  can't  do  that  "  Somebody  else 
raises  their  hand  and  they  say.  "What 
are  the  passwords  up  at  the  front?" 
And  he  said.  "We  can't  do  that."  Fi- 
nally, though,  you  have  a  guy  in  an 
Arab  headdress  who  said,  "Where  are 
your  men?  Can  I  count  them?"  And 
then  they  said,  "It  is  Saturday  Night 
Live." 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Also,  where  will  they 
be  landing?  Where  will  the  war  start, 
and  when  will  you  attack,  at  what 
point? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  realized  at  that  point 
that  even  a  television  show  which 
could  never  b^  characterized  as  a  con- 
servative show 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Never. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Was  picking  up  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  certain  antag- 
onism by  the  press,  including  some  of 
our  press,  toward  the  prospect  of  a 
military  victory  by  the  American  mili- 
tary. There  was  a  certain  amount  of 
antagonism  in  Desert  Storm  toward 
our  military.  They  did  not  rail,  they 
were  not  pleased  with  the  fact  that  we 
had  low  casualties  if  they  did  not  get 
to  cover  certain  beats  and  if  they  did 
not  get  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  certain 
areas.  The  most  important  thing  for 
them  was  not  American  success,  it  was 
what  kind  of  footage  they  got.  In  those 
terms,  if  you  are  the  cameraman  who 
gets  the  footage  of  the  American  being 
stripped  naked  and  being  dragged 
through  the  streets  and  mutilated,  per- 
haps the  war  had  been  more  successful 
for  you  than  if  you  were  simply  an 
American  journalist  who  gets  briefed 
on  an  American  victory,  as  they  did  in 
Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Without  knowing  it. 
the  gentleman  has  led  me  to  my  point. 
In  those  three  magazines  last  week 
that  all  had  Durant  on  the  cover,  which 
I  held  up— and  here  is  where  my  former 
broadcasting  days  get  to  me  with  these 
cameras  because  I  would  like  to  call 
for  a  closeup.  This  is  a  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  Here  is  a  full  two-page 
spread  picture  of  the  trousers  of  prob- 
ably Jimmy  Martin.  Jr.  because  that  is 
not  a  Ranger  outfit,  that  is  the  khakis 
of  the  10th  Mountain  Division.  You  can 
tell  by  the  5-ton  truck  exploded  in  the 
background  that  this  was  at  the  front 
of  the  column  of  the  rescue  unit  trying 
to  come  up  from  Circle  K-4  from  the 
southwest  to  get  to  the  Ranger  posi- 
tions up  on  top  of  this  hill  by  the 
Olympic  Hotel.  I  look  at  this  picture 
and  looked  up  at  the  comer,  and  it 
says  'AFP,"  Agencie  France  Presse. 
When  I  went  through  Time  magazine 
on  the  airplane  coming  home.  3.300  an- 
gels above  the  Atlantic  somewhere.  I 
picked  this  article  up  and  here  is  the 
same  picture  with  a  different  Somali,  a 
two-page  picture  of  Jim's  trousers,  and 
I  look  at  this  picture  and  I  look  at  the 
trousers,  and  I  look  to  see  who  took 
this  one.  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes. 
Read  what  it  says  on  the  side  of  this 
picture.  Here  it  is  at  the  beginning  of 
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this  Time  magazine  with  the  same  per- 
son in  U.S.  News  holding  up  a  bloody 
teeshirt,  a  white  jockey  shorts  covered 
with  blood,  one  of  our  10th  Mountain 
Troopers.  Read  whose  name  is  on  the 
side,  whose  picture  that  is,  this  tiny, 
miniscule  print,  the  photo  credit.  You 
have  to  turn  it  sideways. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Paul  Watson,  Toronto 
SUr. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Now,  unless  Paul  Wat- 
son is  a  man  of  color,  that  means  this 
Canadian  Caucasian  journalist  is  in 
these  angry  streets  with  these  people 
who  have  torn  apart^killed  POW's, 
torn  apart  their  bodies,  and  he  is  al- 
lowed to  move  around  and  take  these 
photographs  of  this  mayhem? 

Today  in  the  Washington  Post  is  the 
story  of  another  father  who  is  the 
president  and  CEO  of  a  computer  com- 
pany in  Nairobi,  one  of  our  American 
businessmen  overseas.  He  says,  "My 
son  is  a  photojoumalist  who  was  beat- 
en to  death  by  a  mob  on  July  12,"  and 
he  is  indicating  that  one  of  these  heli- 
copters was  overhead  and  was  calling 
back  to  the  base.  He  has  gotten  some 
records.  They  could  have  landed  and 
helped  his  son.  But  then  the  pilots 
might  have  been  overrun  and  killed. 

He  said.  "My  son  was  asked  by 
Aideed  with  three  other  journalists  to 
come  in  and  photograph  the  results  of 
the  U.N.  operation  where  Aideed  said 
his  people  were  hurt.  "  These  four  jour- 
nalists were  beaten  to  death  July  12.  I 
did  not  even  know  about  this  story.  In 
an  incident  like  that,  why  can  Paul 
Watson  move  through  these  streets  and 
photograph  the  desecration  of  the  re- 
mains of  our  murdered  Americans, 
many  of  whom  were  prisoners  and 
alive,  and  then  come  on  with  Bernie 
Shaw,  my  friend  at  CNN,  and  say  that 
we  are  too  interested  in  the  American 
casualties,  we  ought  to  know  more 
about  the  Somali  casualties  in  their 
hospitals.  Very  interesting.  I  look  for- 
ward—I asked  for  Paul  Watson  when  I 
was  there,  but  I  did  not  get  to  find  him 
because  he  is  out  in  the  city,  I  guess,  in 
Mogadishu. 

Final  thought,  small  area,  real  small: 
looks  like  an  Army  graphic  demonstra- 
tion of  a  city  with  guerilla  warfare  out 
at  the  National  Training  Center  in  Bar- 
stow.  I  could  not  believe  that  we  had 
not  gotten  the  proper  equipment  in 
there  to  back  up  and  defend  these  men 
who  were  trying  to  arrest  the  man  you 
properly  called  this  morning  a  war 
criminal.  Tomorrow  I  will  be  back  and 
talk  more  about  the  diplomatic  rami- 
fications of  the  U.N.  and  how  we  can 
extricate  ourselves  from  this  and  how 
it  has  probably  saved  American  lives 
that  would  have  died  in  Haiti  or  Bosnia 
were  it  not  for  the  loss  of  our  18  heroes 
on  October  3  and  October  4,  the  three 
chopper  crewmen  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  one  senior  sergeant 
who  died  of  a  mortar  round  right  be- 
hind the  sandbags  at  the  very  entrance 
of  the  Ranger  and  Special  Forces  living 
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area    there    at    the    International    Air- 
port. 

D  2340 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  all  the  time  he  has 
taken  and  for  that  40-hour  plane  trip. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  loved  it. 

Clinton  appointed  Jane  Fonda  as  a 
representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
Hanoi  Jane. 

One  of  the  soldiers  asked  me  about 
this.  I  had  heard  of  her  speaking  out 
there,  but  I  did  not  know  why  One  of 
the  Catholic  kids  over  there  was  talk- 
ing to  me  about  Rush  Limbaugh  and  he 
said,  '"Did  you  know  about  her  speech 
at  the  U.N.  attacking  the  Catholic 
Church?" 

You  know  what  I  told  this  sergeant? 
"You  must  be  wrong.  She  would  not 
have  done  that.  Clinton  went  to 
Georgetown,  a  Jesuit  University.  He 
would  not  have  sent  her  up  to  do  that  " 

I  am  on  the  airplane  and  just  to  get 
a  break  from  all  this  military  reading. 
I  pick  up  a  conservative  Catholic 
paper,  the  Wanderer,  and  my  eye  goes 
to  a  story  on  Solzhenitsyn.  I  read  all 
about  the  honors  he  received  in 
Luxembourgh.  I  read  an  article  on  en- 
cyclical morals  to  be  presented  October 
5.  which  I  have  not  had  the  delightful 
honor  of  reading  in  our  society  as  it 
morally  decays,  and  Jane  Fonda's 
name  catches  my  eye  in  the  comer. 
Here  is  an  article  by  Henry  King.  Lis- 
ten to  what  Clinton  did  to  these  mili- 
tary people  with  Hanoi  Jane,  who  sat 
in  the  gun  pit.  and  Ted  Turner  was 
with  her  on  this  trip  to  the  U.N..  and 
we  will  close  on  this: 

New  York.  Jane  Fonda,  left-wing  political 
activist  and  physical  fitness  queen,  became 
the  first  outfront  Catholic  basher  since  Dr. 
Jocelyn  Elders  won  U.S.  confirmation  for 
Surgeon  General  by  a  wide  margin. 

Dr.  Elders  had  been  described  as  an  anti- 
Catholic  bigot,  although  14  out  of  15  Catholic 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  voted  for  her. 
Fonda  in  her  role  as  President  Clinton's  spe- 
cial goodwill  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions International  Conference  on  Popu- 
lation and  Development  hammered  the 
Catholic  Church  before  a  crowded  United  Na- 
tions assembly  on  September  20.  stating 
that^ 

And  I  am  quoting  Fonda  with  Ted 
Turner  in  the  wings — 

Powerful  vested  interests,  including  the 
Catholic  Church  want  us  to  ignore  contra- 
ception as  a  necessary  part  of  family  plan- 
ning. 

The  56-year  old  Fonda,  nicknamed  Hanoi 
Jane  after  she  visited  enemy  North  Vietnam 
leaders  in  Hanoi  as  a  friend  of  the  court  at 
the  height  of  the  Vietnam  War  also  hit  the 
church  which  she  described  as  'the  church's 
reluctance  to  face  reality." 

Then  she  goes  on  to  ridicule  the 
church  about  Galileo  and  it  says: 

Fonda  continues  an  assertion  that  a  popu- 
lation explosion  is  producing  more  people 
than  the  earth  can  feed. 

And  this  writer  feels  that  this  type  of 
latent  Catholic  bashing  which  we 
would   never   tolerate,    hitting   Jewish 


Americans,  was  made  easy  and  politi- 
cally correct  by  Dr.  Elder's  easy  65  to 
34  Senate  confirmation  only  two  weeks 
earlier. 

And  the  response  to  Fonda,  who  was 
accompanied  by  her  millionaire  media 
executive  husband,  was  answered  by 
Monsignor  John  K.  Woolsey.  who  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  Director  of  New  York 
Archdiocese  Family  Life  Office,  and 
here  is  a  good  shot  across  her  bow: 

Now  we  have  the  gospel  according  to  Jane 
Fonda.  She  has  come  a  long  way  since 
Barbarella.  I  was  wondering  how  long  it 
would  take  Hanoi  Jane  to  come  up  with  an- 
other politically  correct  cause.  Before  she 
attacks  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  may  I 
suggest  that  she  take  the  time  to  learn  and 
understand  the  rich  and  beautiful  teaching 
of  the  church  regarding  the  sacredness  and 
dignity  of  human  sexuality. 

Thank  you,  my  good  friend  and  high- 
ly trained  theologian.  Monsignor  John 
Woolsey. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hunter],  the  beat  goes  on. 
Clinton  sends  Jane  Fonda  to  the  U.N. 
and  pulls  the  U.S.  Rangers  out  of 
Mogadishu  before  they  can  avenge  the 
death  of  all  their  comrades  and  put 
brand  new  young  Marines,  3,600  of  them 
under  what — what  does  Montgomery 
say  in  the  same  press  release  on  the 
wires  today  where  Clinton  is  making 
these  ignorant  statements?  He  said: 

Well,  nobody  has  put  the  Marines  under 
my  command  yet. 

He  answers  to  a  Turkish  three-star 
general.  Lieutenant  General  Cevik  Bir 
who  I  had  lunch  with,  a  good  man.  but 
uncomfortable  about  our  troops  under 
him.  He  could  not  get  the  backup,  ei- 
ther, and  General  Tom  Montgomery 
says: 

I  guess  some  of  these  Marines  will  be  com- 
ing ashore. 

Clinton's  disastrous  followup  foreign 
policy,  and  what  you  and  I  warned 
about,  standing  there  and  here  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  has  come  home  in 
spades.  The  man  i$  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  military  culture  or  mak- 
ing decisions  that  respect  what  our 
men  and  women  are  doing  in  the  field, 
offering  their  lives  not  only  for  their 
country,  but  for  humanitarian  peace- 
keeping missions. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Nonetheless,  my 
friend,  as  we  close  this  special  order, 
we  have  one  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
that  is  Bill  Clinton,  and  we  have  one 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  do  not  think  he 
is  going  to  be  resigning  at  my  call,  and 
that  is  Les  Aspin.  Let  us  hope  for  the 
sake  of  our  country  and  the  safety  of 
our  young  people  that  they  have 
learned  some  lessons  here  and  that 
they  discover  competency  in  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  If  they  have  not,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  long,  long  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
notes  on  my  trip  to  Somalia: 
What  Bob  Hopes  To  Accomplish  on  His  Trip 
TO  Somalia 

(1)  Personally  view  "air  bridge"  options  by 
U.S.  Air  Force  to  resupply  forces  in  Somalia. 


Find  out  crew  stress  on  these  long  flights 
and  need  for  C-17  type  aircraft  on  Third 
World  airfields. 

(2)  Ground  commander  report  on  situation 
in  Somalia  including: 

a.  Specific  military  objectives. 

b.  Threat  identification/rules  of  engage- 
ment. 

c.  Command  and  control  relationships  with 
both  Washington,  D.C.  and  U.N.  forces. 

d.  Precise  security  arrangements  for  U.S. 
forces  both  on  patrol  and  within  the  rear 
area  of  operations. 

(3)  Gain  first  hand  knowledge'of  the  morale 
of  U.S.  troops  and  living  conditions  of  these 
troops. 

(4)  Gain  knowledge  of  Somali  support/oppo- 
sition to  U.S.  presence. 

(5)  Show  active  public/Congressional  sup- 
port for  U.S.  troops. 

(6)  Determine  need  for  additional  forces  in- 
cluding specific  type  of  forces  (armor,  attack 
helicopters,  engineer  vehicles,  etc.) 

(7)  Determine  proper  conditions  for  with- 
drawal of  forces. 

(8)  Determine  why  requests  for  additional 
armor  forces  were  denied  and  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  the  problem  in  the  future. 

(9)  ^sk  troops  if  they  understand  why  they 
are  in  Somalia. 

(10)  Determine  what  else  can  be  done  to 
better  support  troops. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Engel  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  GEP- 
HARDT) for  today  on  account  of  per- 
sonal business. 

Mr.  Romero-Barcelo  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gephardt)  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EwiNG)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Boehner.  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 3  and  4. 

Mr.  Boehlert,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Goss.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KINGSTON,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weldon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dornan,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  5  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 19  and  20. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  October  25. 

Ms.  Kaptur,  for  5  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  20,  21,  22,  25,  26,  27,  28,  and  29. 

Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  wais  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EwiNG)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Knollenberg. 

Mr.  Clinoer. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  RlDGE. 

Mr.  DICKEY. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

Mr.  PORTMAN. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wynn. 

Ms.  Byrne. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  REED. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Sarpauus. 

Mr.  Pastor. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  DURBIN. 

Ms.  EsHOO. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  MINETA. 

Mr.  Meehan. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Nadler. 

Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dornan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gillmor. 

Mr.  Washington. 
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tions  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  ti- 
tles: 

S.  1487.  An  act  entitled  the  "Middle  East 
Peace  FacillUtion  Act  of  1993." 

S.  1548.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  to  reduce  the  subsidies  that  wool 
and  mohair  producers  receive  for  the  1994 
and  1995  marketing  years  and  to  eliminate 
the  wool  and  mohair  programs  for  the  1996 
and  subsequent  marketing  years,  and  for 
other  purjjoses. 

S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  19.  1994  as 
•National  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  Week." 

S.J.  Res  78.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  beach  at  53  degrees  53'51'N.  166  degrees 
34'15'W  to  53  degrees  53'48'N.  166  degrees 
34'21''W  on  Hog  Island,  which  lies  In  the 
Northeast  Bay  of  Unalaska,  Alaska  as  "Ar- 
kansas Beach"  In  commemoration  of  the 
206th  regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
served  during  the  Japanese  attack  on  Dutch 
Harbor.  Unalaska  on  June  3  and  4.  1942 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H  R  2446  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  2518.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes 

H  R  3123.  An  act  to  improve  the  electric 
and  telephone  loan  programs  carried  out 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  Ill  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  21.  1993.  as  "National  Biomedical  Re- 
search Day." 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 
On  October  15.  1993: 

H.R  2517  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  dem- 
onstrate Innovative  strategies  for  sissistlng 
homeless  individuals,  to  develop  the  capac- 
ity of  community  development  corporations 
and  community  housing  development  organi- 
zations to  undertake  community  develop- 
ment and  affordable  housing  projects  and 
programs,  to  encourage  pension  fund  invest- 
In  affordable  housing,  and  for  other  purjwses'. 

H  J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  19.  1993,  as  "National  Mammography 
Day." 

H.J  Res  218  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16.  1993,  and  October  16,  1994.  each  as 
"World  Food  Day." 

H.R.  2399.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  land  claims  of  the  Catawba 
Tribe  of  Indians  In  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  restoration  of  the  Federal  trust 
relationship  with  the  tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H  R  2493.  Joint  resolution  making  appro- 
priations for  Agriculture,  rural  development. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  related 
agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  October  20,  1993, 
at  10  a.m. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


October  19,  1993 

2026.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  a  retro- 
active waiver  of  the  survivability  testing 
procedures  that  apply  to  the  F-22  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2027.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  involving  United 
States  exports  to  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  635<b)(3)(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2028.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  10-121.  "Real  Property  Tax 
Rates  for  Tax  Year  1994  and  Real  Property 
Tax  Classification  Amendment  Act  of  1993." 
pursuant  to  DC.  Code,  section  l-233<c)(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2029.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  surveyor's  plat  to  accompany 
Council  Resolution  10-91.  "Transfer  of  juris- 
diction over  Children's  Island.  SO.  92-252. 
Resolution  of  1993":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2030.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting  Notice 
of  Final  Funding  Priority— Program  for  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  with  Serious  Emotional  Dis- 
turbance, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2031  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistant  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to  the  Co- 
ordination Council  for  North  American  Af- 
fairs (TransmitUl  No.  03-94).  pursuant  to  22 
use.  2796a(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2032.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Orga- 
nization's proposed  lease  of  defense  articles 
to  the  Coordination  Council  for  North  Amer- 
ican Affairs  (Transmittal  No.  02-94),  pursu- 
ant to  22  use.  2796a(a).  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2033.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  President  Clinton's  determina- 
tion that  the  Board  of  the  International 
Fund  Is.  as  a  whole,  broadly  representative 
of  the  Interests  of  the  communities  in  Ire- 
land and  Northern  Ireland,  and  that  dis- 
bursements from  the  International  Fund  are 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  equality  of  opportunity  and  non- 
discrimination in  employment,  without  re- 
gard to  religious  affiliation,  and  will  address 
the  needs  of  both  communities  In  Northern 
Ireland,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-415,  sec- 
tion 5(c)  (100  Stat,  948);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2034  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  price  and  availability  report  for  the 
quarter  ending  30  September  1993.  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2768:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2035.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  report  of  political  contributions 
by  Nichlas  Andrew  Rey.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Poland,  and 
members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2036.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  OMB 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  change  In  outlays 
or  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  each  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1998  resulting  from 
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passage  of  H.R.  38,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101-508.  section  13101(a)  (104  Stat  1388-582);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2037.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Compliance,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  proposed 
refunds  In  excess  royalty  payments  in  OCS 
areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

2038.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  (Civil  Works),  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  2d  priority  project 
list  report  prepared  by  the  Louisiana  Coastal 
Wetlands  Conservation  and  Restoration  Task 
Force,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-646,  sec- 
tion 303(a)(3)  (104  SUt.  4779);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2039.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  Department's  re- 
port on  "Buoy  Chain  Procurement  Prac- 
tices"; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

2040.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  report,  entitled  "Whistleblowing  in 
the  Federal  Government:  An  Update."  pursu- 
ant to  5  use.  1205(a)(3);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2041.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"U.S.  Colonias  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation . 

2042.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion that  DOD  intends  to  sign  agreements 
with  a  value  up  to  J70  million  to  assist  the 
Republic  of  Kazakhstan  in  activities  related 
to  the  elimination  of  strategic  offensive 
arms,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-396.  sec- 
tion 9110(a)  (106  Stat.  1928);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2043.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  transfer  of  property  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  of  1977  and  related  agreements,  pur- 
suant to  22  use.  3784(b);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2044.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Deter- 
mination No.  93-45:  POW  MIA  Military 
Drawdown  for  Laos;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GORDON:  Committee  on  Rules. 

House  Resolution  279.  Resolution  relating 
to  the  consideration  of  amendments  reported 
from  conference  in  disagreement  on  the  bill 
(H  R.  2520)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  103-301).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar 


Mr.  GONZALEZ:  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1257.  A  bill  to  reconstitute  the  Federal 
Insurance  Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency  within  the  executive  branch,  provide 
for  minimum  standards  applicable  to  foreign 
insurers  and  reinsurers  providing  insurance 
in  the  United  States,  make  liquidity  assist- 
ance available  to  well-capitalized  insurance 
companies,  and  provide  for  public  access  to 
information  regarding  the  availability  of  in- 
surance, and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  November  19,  1993,  for  consid- 
eration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  pursuant  to  clause  1(h),  rule 
X  (Rept.  103-302.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  3300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  popularly 
known  as  the  Sikes  Act  to  enhance  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  and  natural  resources 
management  programs  on  military  installa- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

SCHROEDER.  Ms.  LOWEY,  Ms. 

DeLauro.  and  Mr.  Mora.n): 
H.R.  3301.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,   to  prevent  persons  who  have 
committed  domestic  abuse  from  obtaining  a 
firearm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    OILMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Solo- 
mon): 
H.R.  3302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  penalties  for  cer- 
tain  passport  and  visa  related  offenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R.  3303.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  from  contracting  for  long-term 
scheduled  ship  maintenance  work  to  be  per- 
formed outside  the  United  States  unless  a 
certification  is  made  to  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  COX  (for  himself.  Mr.  Johnston 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Ravenel. 
and  Mr.  Zimmer). 
H.R.  3304    A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  allow  State  dis- 
approval   of   Federal    offshore    leasing   deci- 
sions;   to    the    Committee    on    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Ms.  Pelosi): 
H.R.  3305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Vifea  Appeals  within  the  Department  of  State 
to  review  decisions  of  consular  officers  con- 
cerning visa  applications,  revocations,  and 
cancellations:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Schumer): 
H.R.  3306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  regulate  the  retail 
sale  of  nondeposit  investment  products  by 
insured  depository  institutions  to  prevent 
customer  confusion  about  the  uninsured  na- 
ture of  the  products,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  GUTIERREZ: 
H.R.  3307.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  entity  that 
receives  Federal  assistance  from  delaying  or 
denying  the  placement  of  a  child  into  foster 
care  or  for  adoption  based  on  any  difference 
between  the  race,  color,  or  national  origin  of 
the  child  and  that  of  the  prospective  foster 
or  adoptive  parent  or  parents  if  a  prospective 
parent  of  the  same  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  is  not  available;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MALONEY: 
H.R.  3308.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  housing  benefits  for 
the  purchase  of  residential  cooperative 
apartment  units;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself  and  Ms. 

DANNER): 

H.R.  3309.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  effective- 
ness of  certain  amendments  to  the  foreign 
repair  station  rules  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  NADLER: 
H.R.  3310.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Barbara 
McCllntock    Project   to   Cure   AIDS;    to   the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.R.  3311.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Profes- 
sional Boxing  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PICKETT: 
H.R.  3312.  A  bill  to  direct  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior  to  revise  a  map  relating  to  the 
Coastal   Barrier   Resources  System;   to   the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and   Fish- 
eries. 

By    Mr.    ROWLAND   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Montgomery.    Mr.    Stump.    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  Texas.   Mr.   SMITH   of  New 
Jersey.   Mr.    Filner.   Mr.    Bilirakis, 
Mr.    Bishop.    Mr.    Hutchinson.    Mr. 
Kreidler.  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Buyer. 
and  Mr.  Linder): 
H.R.  3313.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  health  care  services 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  relat- 
ing to  women  veterans,  to  extend  and  expand 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  provide  priority  health  care  to  veter- 
ans who  were  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation 
or  to  Agent  Orange,  to  expand  the  scope  of 
services   that  may  be  provided   to  veterans 
through  Vet  Centers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  (for  herself.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  and  Ms.  FURSE): 
H.R.  3314.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  review  of 
all  Federal  programs  that  assess  or  mitigate 
the  risks  to  women's  health  from  environ- 
mental exposures,  and  for  a  study  of  the  re- 
search needs  of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
lating to  such  risks;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  WASHINGTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.   Scott.  Mr.   Watt.  Mr.  Tucker. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey,  Mrs.   Schroeder.   Mr.   Becerra, 
Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Mr.  Underwood.  Ms.  Norton. 
Ms.  Velazquez.  Mr.  Rush.  Ms.  Wa- 
ters.   Ms.    Brown    of    Florida.    Mr. 
Wynn,     Ms.     Roybal-Allard.     Mr. 
Stark.     Mr.     Reynolds,     and     Mr. 
Thompson): 
H.R.  3315.  A  bill  to  prevent  crime  and  to  re- 
form the  criminal  justice  system  to  make  it 
more  fair;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr  DICKEY: 
H.R.  3316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campalgrn  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit  con- 
tributions by  nonparty  multicandidate  polit- 
ical comnnittees:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr  ROGERS: 
H  R  3317  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  from  vot- 
ing to  approve,  expand,  or  extend  any  U.N. 
peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  or  peace-enforc- 
ing operation  unless  the  President  notifies 
the  Congress  before  that  vote,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MINETA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
NaTCHER.  and  Mr.  McDade): 
H.J.  Res.  279.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  Manuel  Luis  Ibanez  as  a 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.     MINETA    (for    himself.    Mr 
Natcher.  and  Mr  McDade): 
H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  Frank  Anderson  Shrontz 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr  NADLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  167   Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
comprehensive   health   care   reform    legisla- 
tion   that    is    enacted    should    ensure    that 
women   receive  appropriate  breast  and  cer- 
vical cancer  screenings  and  general  gyneco- 
logical care  consistent  with  current  medical 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  ROHRABACHER: 
H   Con    Res.  168.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan's 
rejoining  the  United  Nations;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By    Mr.     ROEMER    (for    himself.    Ms 
DUNN.   Ms.    Shepherd.   Mr    Allard. 
and  Mr.  Fingerhut): 
H   Res  280  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  a  schedule  should  be  adopt- 
ed to  require  three  consecutive  5-day  work- 
weeks   per    month;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

250  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  en- 
acting legislation  to  protect  the  eligibility 
of  senior  citizens  in  public  and  assisted  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions SIS  follows: 


H  R 
HR 
HR 
H  R 
H  R 
H  R 
H  R 
H  R 
H  R 
Furse 
Yates 
H  R 
HR 


65  Mr  Baker  of  California. 

302:  Mr   DELLUMS. 

303  Mr   Filner. 

349:  Mr.  REED 

439:  Mr   McHale 

466:  Mr  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Sundquist 

476:  Mr   REED 

520:  Mr  MoRAN  and  Mr  Bishop 

546:    Mr     Baker    of    Louisiana.    Ms 
,  Mr.  Kingston.  Ms.  Molinari.  and  Mr 

760:  Mr  Klein 
784:  Mr   JeffERSon 


H  R  796:  Mr  Hoagland.  Mr  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida. 

H  R.  911:  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland  and 
Ms.  Furse. 

H  R  962:  Mr  Wheat. 

HR   1087:  Mr.  DE  LA  GaRZA. 

H  R   1155:  Ms   FuRSE. 

HR   1161:  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H  R   1172:  Ms   BYRNE 

HR  1205:  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas. 

H  R.  1383:  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas. 

H  R.  1392  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine 

HR.  1504:  Mr   Visclosky  and  Mr   GILLMOR. 

HR.  1552:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H  R  1608:  Mr  Bateman.  Mr.  BONILLA.  Mr 
Condit.  Mr.  Coppersmith.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of 
Texas  Mr  KiM.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr  Lehman. 
Mr  McHale.  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio.  Mr  ROE- 
MER.  and  Mr  Sundquist. 

H  R.  1627:  Mr.  QuiNN.  Mr.  DURBlN.  and  Mr 
Santorum. 

HR.  1683:  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida. 

H  R  1709  Mr  Sangmeister.  Mrs  JOHNSON 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr  Klug.  Mr. 
Lichtfoot.  Mr  Cramer.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr 
Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr   Lantos. 

H  R  1720:  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr  Andrews  of 
New   Jersey.   Mr.    Barca  of  Wisconsin,   and 

Mrs.  MORELLA. 

HR.  1747:  Mr   PETRI 

HR.  1755   Ms   Pelosi. 

H  R  1793:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mr  Barcia  of  Michigan.  Mr  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Farr.  Mr  Gutierrez,  and  Mr 
Jacobs 

H  R  1945:  Ms.  DUNN.  Mr  Strickland.  Mr 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Ms.  Byrne.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
McHale.  Mr  Hoekstra.  Mr.  McMillan,  and 
Mr  Gene  Green  of  Texas 

H  R  2135:  Ms.  Norton.  Mr  Inslee.  Mr 
Waxman.  and  Mr  Fazio. 

H  R  2147:  Ms.  Norton.  Ms.  Margolies- 
Mezvinsky.  Mr  Visclosky.  Mr  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr  STUDDS.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr  Kreidler. 

H  R  2221:  Mr  Ballenger.  Mr  Shays.  Mr 
SCHIFF.  and  Mr  Upton. 

HR.  2354:  Mr   ARMEY 

HR      2523:     Mr.     Diaz-Balart    and     Mr. 

ARMEY. 

H  R  2543:  Mr  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mrs 
MoRELLA.  Mr  Barrett  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
DELLUMS.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Ms.  DeLauro.  and 
Ms   Lowey. 

H  R  2638:  Ms  Lowey  and  Mr  Evans 

H  R.  2641   Ms  Velazquez. 

H  R  2735  Mr  Beilenson.  Mr  Barca  of 
Wisconsin.  Mrs  Thurman.  and  Mr.  Walsh 

H  R  2759   Mr  Wynn. 

H  R  2788:  Ms  Norton  and  Ms   Velazquez. 

HR  2790:  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr  Wilson,  Mr 
GUTIERREZ,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H  R  2831:  Mr   Baker  of  California. 

H  R   2834:  Mr.  Browder  and  Mr    Copper- 

SMIXH 

H  R  2846  Mr  Klug.  Mr  FOCLIETTA.  Mr 
Kildee.  Mr  Parker.  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr  Bishop. 

H  R.  2884:  Mr  Bishop 

H  R  2939:  Mr  Wynn  and  Ms.  Velazquez. 

H  R  3017:  Mr  Parker 

H  R  3030:  Mr  Solomon 

H  R.  3031:  Mr   INGLIS  of  South  Carolina 

H  R  3041:  Ms  Velazquez  and  Mr  Pete 
Geren  of  Texsis 

H  R   3077:  Mr   ROHRABACHER. 

H  R  3087  Mr  Clement.  Mr  Miller  of 
California.  Mr  Klein.  Mr  Barcia  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr  Browder 

H  R  3098  Mr  Hastings,  Mr  Diaz-Balart. 
Mr  Berman.  and  Ms  Velazquez 

H  R  3105  Mr  Levy  and  Mr  Hughes. 

H  R  3128:  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  PENNY,  and 
Mr  Clay 

H  R  3129:  Mr  Lehman 

H  R  3173  Mr  BLUTE  and  Mr   Frost 


H  R  3182:  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr  Menendez.  and 
Mr.  Kleczka. 

HR  3192:  Mr  Stenholm 

HR.  3203:  Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas. 

HR.  3283:  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr  Ballenger. 
and  Ms.  McKinney. 

H.J  Res.  79:  Mr.  CoBLE,  Ms.  Byrne,  and 
Mr.  Darden. 

H.J    Res.  113:  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Hayes. 

H  J    Res.  159:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr    Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis.   Mr.   Bliley.   Mr.    Boehlert.   Mr. 
Brown    of    California.    Mrs.    Clayton.    Mr. 
Clement.  Mr.  Clyburn.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Coo- 
per    Mr.    Coppersmith,    Mr    Cramer.    Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards      of      Texas.       Mr.       Evans.       Mr. 
Faleomavaega.   Mr.   Farr.   Mr.   Fazio.   Mr. 
Filner.  Mr.   Fish.  Mr.   Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr  Franks  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr    Gekas,  Mr.   Pete  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr   Hayes,  Mr. 
HoBSON.   Mr    Hefner,   Mr    Hochbrueckner. 
Mr  Hoekstra.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Mr  Jefferson.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr  Kasich.  Mr. 
KLECZKA.    Mr.    KLEIN.    Mr.    Kopetski.    Mr. 
Kreidler.   Mr.   LaFalce.   Mr    Lantos.   Mr. 
Lazio.      Mr.      Leach.      Mr.      Lipinski.      Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.   McDERMOTT.  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr    McNULTY.  Mrs    MEEK.   Mrs    MEYERS  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY   Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Natcher,  Ms.  Norton. 
Mr    Peterson  of  Minnesota.   Mr    Pickett. 
Mr    (juiLLEN,  Mr    Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Reed,     Mr.     Regula,     Mrs      Roukema,     Mr. 
Skeen,  Ms.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Mr    Spratt,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr    Synar,   Mrs. 
Thurman.    Mrs.    Unsoeld.    Ms.    Velazquez. 
Mrs   Vucanovich.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Watt.  Mr. 
Wise    Mr    Wolf.  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas. 
Mr    Towns.   Mr.   Ackerman.   Mrs    Morella, 
Mr.     Spence.     Mr.     McCollum.     and     Mr. 
McDade. 
H  J.  Res  175:  Mr  Underwood. 
H  J    Res    178:   Miss  Collins  of  Michigan. 
Mr  Machtley.  and  Mr.  Tucker. 
H  J    Res    185:  Mr    Applecate.  Mr    BONIOR. 

Mr.  FISH,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
H  J    Res  212:  Mr   Fawell.  Mr   Abercrom- 

BiE    Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Mr    Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Ms  Furse.  and  Mr  Schiff. 
H  J    Res    245:   Mr    Crai>o.  Mr    Bi.UTE.  Mr. 

Boehner.   Mr    King.   Mr.   McHugh.  and  Mr. 

Hall  of  Texas 
H.J.  Res.  248:  Mr  Canady 
H  J    Res    264:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr    Towns.  Mr. 

Bliley.  Mr    Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Lipinski. 

Mr    Walsh.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 

Traficant.  Mr.  Bateman.  and  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich. 
H  J  Res  274:  Mr.  WoLF.  Mr  Martinez.  Mr. 

Mazzoli.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr  Kleczka.  and 

Mrs.  Meek. 
H      Con      Res      98:     Mr      Meehan.     Mrs 

Morella.       Mr.       Kennedy.       and       Mr. 

McDERMOTT. 

H  Con  Res  122:  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez Mr.  Nadler.  Mr  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Baker  of  California.  Mtf^  Berman.  and  Mr. 

ROYCE 

H  Con.  Res.  159:  Mrs  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr  Gingrich.  Mr  Hansen.  Mr. 
King,  and  Mr  Kyl. 

H  Res  38  Ms.  Norton.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Ms.  Velazquez.  Ms  McKinney.  Mr  Andrews 
of  Maine,  and  Ms  Roybal-Allard. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows; 
HR.  2501:  Mr.  ZIMMER. 
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LET'S  LISTEN  TO  TAXPAYERS  FOR 
A  CHANGE 

HON.  JOE  IlNOLLLNBERG 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 
Mr.  KNOLLENBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  extraor- 
dinary grassroots  event  that  occured  on  Satur- 
day here  m  the  Nation's  Capital   This  was  the 
Taxpayer  Action  Day  rally  in  Washington 

Unlike  the  many  special  mierest  marches 
and  staged  events  we  regularly  see  n  Wash- 
ington, this  event  was  organized  Dy  led  up 
taxpayers  from  across  America  ^hese  Amen- 
cans  are  tired  ol  big  govemmeni  ana  high 
taxes. 

I  am  particularly  proud  because  one  of  the 
groups  that  sponsored  this  event — Speak  Out 
America — is  the  brainchild  of  Karen 
Mazzarella,  ol  Highland,  Ml,  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  distnct. 

I  have  included  for  insertion  m  the  Record 
a  recent  article  from  the  Milford  Times  which 
discusses  how  Karen  and  her  fiance  Gary 
Stewart  spearheaded  this  protaxpayer  move- 
ment. 

Karen  is  a  political  novice,  but  5  months  ago 
in  response  to  President  Clinton's  record  tax 
hike  she  called  a  Detroit  talk  radio  station  and 
volunteered  to  organize  a  march  on  Washing- 
ton. 

From  that  point  on  her  phone  has  been  ring- 
ing ott  the  hook. 

Saturday  we  didn't  hear  from  the  special  in- 
terests who  live  ofl  of  Washington,  instead  we 
heard  from  ordinary  Amencans  who  pay  the 
bills.  I  think  it  is  time  we  listened  to  them. 
[From  the  Milford  Times.  Sept  30.  1993) 
Speaking  Out:  Highland  Resident  Sparks 
Washington  March 
(By  Frank  J.  Elchenlaub) 
Karen  Mazzarella's  life  changed  unexpect- 
edly when  her  name  and  phone  number  were 
broadcast  in  May  on  a  Detroit  radio  station. 
Her   phone   began   to   ring  soon   after   the 
broadcast.   And   it  has  hardly  stopped   ever 
since. 

That  May  night  Msizzarella  became  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  "Speak  Out  America  "  march 
on  Washington.  DC.  which  will  take  place 
Oct.  16  to  protest  taxes  and  government 
waste  and  spending. 

"It  was  bedlam."  Mazzarella  said  of  the 
night  her  phone  number  was  given  out  on  the 
radio.  "We  estimate  that  within  the  first 
week,  we  got  over  500  phone  calls." 

The  incoming  calls  were  so  heavy  that 
Mazzarella  and  her  fiance.  Gary  Stewart, 
were  foixed  to  set  up  an  additional  line  and 
to  hire  an  answering  service. 

Mazzarella.  a  Highland  resident  who  de- 
scrlt>es  herself  as  a  political  novice,  has 
taken  a  leave  from  her  Job  selling  Insurance 
to  organize  the  nation-wide  event  out  of  her 
home. 

She  now  logs  16-hour  days  in  the  home, 
which  has  become  scattered  with  "Speak  Out 
America"  posters,  pamphlets  and  T-shirts. 


Her  group.  Speak  Out  America,  has  non- 
profit status  and  operates  with  a  core  group 
of  about  six  people  who  perform  most  of  its 
duties — from  designing  T-shirts  to  speaking 
on  radio  talk  shows. 

"It's  quite  a  logistical  nightmare  In  keep- 
ing it  all  together."  said  Stewart,  who  also 
calls  himself  a  political  novice. 

While  Mazzarella  organizes  with  state  di- 
rectors. Stewart  conducts  interviews  with 
radio  stations  and  does  much  of  the  adminis- 
trative work. 

All  of  this  began  inadvertently  for 
Mazzarella  when,  in  mid-May.  discussion  of 
President  Bill  Clinton's  deficit  reduction 
plan  pushed  her  over  the  edge. 

She  called  a  conservative  talk  show  one 
night  to  discuss  her  opposition  to  the  plan. 
Earlier,  another  caller  had  suggested  citizens 
march  on  Washington  to  protest  higher 
taxes,  and  Mazzarella  told  the  show's  pro- 
ducer that  she  would  organize  it. 

"I  called  up  and  said  I  just  wanted  to  leave 
my  name  and  number  backstage  with  the 
producer."  Mazzarella  said.  "I  said  I'm  one  of 
those  people  who  are  better  off  behind  the 
scenes." 

But  later  that  evening.  Ronna  Romney. 
who  is  expected  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1994.  gave  out  Mazzarella's  name  and  phone 
number. 

"It  was  crazy.  "  Mazzarella  said.  "I 
couldn't  even  get  a  chance  to  call  the  station 
and  have  my  number  pulled.  That's  how  fast 
and  furious  they  were  coming  in." 

"I  actually  woke  up  the  next  day  and 
asked.  "Well,  how  does  one  do  this?" 
Mazzarella  said. 

She  made  several  calls  to  Washington 
groups  and  ended  up  receiving  support  from 
Citizens  Against  Government  Waste,  which 
holds  yearly  rallies  called  "Taxpayer  Action 
Day  "  on  Oct.  16.  Although  that  group  has  170 
rallies  across  the  nation,  it  has  never 
marched  on  Washington.  It  will  still  conduct 
individual  rallies  across  the  nation  for  those 
unable  to  attend  the  Washington  march. 

From  there,  the  event  "just  blossomed," 
Mazzarella  said. 

"We  started  out  with  one  sheet  of  paper 
that  was  copied,"  Mazzarella  said.  "It's  the 
most  amazing  thing  to  watch.  It's  like  it 
takes  on  a  life  of  its  own." 

Truck  drivers  circulated  "Speak  Out 
America"  flyers  across  the  country.  People 
called  Mazzarella  from  as  far  away  as  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico. 

People  in  more  than  half  the  states  in  the 
country  have  set  up  organizations  for  the 
march.  And  she  estimates  that  70,000-80,000 
Speak  Out  America  brochures  have  been 
mailed  out. 

"I  had  no  Idea  it  would  get  to  the  mag- 
nitude it  has  gotten  to— I  mean  from  one 
phone  call,"  Mazzarella  said.  "What  I've 
found  amazing  is  80  percent  of  the  people 
that  I  talk  to  across  the  United  States  are 
people  just  like  me.  They're  people  who  are 
not  politically  active." 

The  Oct.  16  event  l)eglns  at  10  a.m.  near  the 
Washington  Monument.  The  march  gets  un- 
derway at  U  a.m.  and  circles  in  front  of  the 
White  House. 

Marchers  will  return  to  the  monument 
area  where  a  long  list  of  speakers  will  ad- 


dress the  crowd.  Including  Rosa  Perot  via 
satellite. 

Speak  Out  America  has  arranged  bus  and 
air  transportation  to  the  march.  Those  inter- 
ested can  call  the  local  'march  line  "  at  887- 
4919. 

But  Mazzarella  and  Stewart  hope  their 
group  continues  even  after  the  October 
march  on  Washington  and.  once  again.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  provided  part  of  the  inspira- 
tion. 

"The  health  care  issue — we  look  at  it  as 
another  tax."  Mazzarella  said.  "A  lot  of  peo- 
ple think  that  it  is  just  a  socialistic  agen- 
da. " 

They  narrowed  their  approaches  to  either  a 
group  to  coordinate  letter  writing  campaigns 
or  a  Political  Action  Committee,  which 
would  target  Congressional  "tax  and  spend- 
ers." Stewart  said. 


DARWIN  LELAND  STILL  GOING 
STRONG  AS  90- YEAR-OLD  CEO  OF 
COMPANY  BEARING  HIS  NAME 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  like  to  think 
that  the  22d  Congressional  Distnct  of  New 
York  has  more  remarkable  people  m  it  than 
any  other  distnct  in  the  country.  I'd  like  to  say 
a  few  words  alx)ut  one  of  them  today. 

His  name  is  Darwin  Leiand,  and  today, 
about  30  years  after  most  of  his  peers  were 
starling  to  think  about  retirement,  he  is  still 
going  strong  as  chief  executive  offrcer  ol  Le- 
iand Paper  Co.  of  Glens  Falls,  NY. 

Mr.  Leiand  admits  that  he  has  slowed  down 
a  step  or  two.  He  works  only  about  40  hours 
a  week  these  days.  But  he  is  still  very  much 
involved  in  the  business  he  founded  42  years 
ago.  taking  orders  and  making  sure  everything 
is  all  nght  with  the  company's  many  accounts. 

He  purchased  an  existing  company  in  1951 
and  gave  it  his  own  name.  He  started  with  five 
employees  and  one  delivery  truck.  Leiand 
Paper  now  has  27  employees,  four  trucks,  a 
station  wagon  and  two  cars.  The  company 
started  in  a  warehouse.  Two  relocations  later, 
in  1991.  the  company  celebrated  its  40th  anni- 
versary in  a  new  3 1 .500-square  foot  buiWing. 
The  company  supplies  paper  towels,  copy  and 
computer  paper,  and  restaurant  and  jamtonal 
supplies.  Its  name  is  synonymous  with  quality 
products  and  outstanding  service. 

One  ol  my  londest  expenences  was  getting 
former  President  Reagan  to  autograph  a  1956 
picture  ol  himself  sitting  with  Leiand  at  the 
head  table  at  a  dinner  ol  the  Glens  Falls 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  that  time  Leiand 
was  president  of  the  chamtier,  and  Ronakj 
Reagan  was  doing  public  relations  work  lor 
General  Electnc.  That  picture  hangs  on  a  wall 
containing  other  memones  and  accomplish- 
ments, including  the  Charter  Day  Award  he 
got  Irom  the  Glens  Falls  Rotary  Club  in  1992. 


•  I'his    bullci  ■  %vmb<)l  idcniifies  Maccments  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  «t  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Leiand  credits  his  late  wile,  Manon  Coleman 
Leiand,  lor  her  supportive  role  m  the  business. 
She  was  missed  at  the  recent  party  Inends 
and  lamily  held  lor  him  at  the  Glens  Falls 
Country  Club.  His  son  Richard,  company 
president  since  1988,  and  daughter  Marcia 
Coleman  of  Arlington.  VA,  were  both  there,  as 
was  one  ol  his  brothers.  Dexter  Leiand  of 
Scottsdale,  AZ  Leiand  also  has  three  grand- 
children and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Richard  Leiand  was  quoted  in  a  local  news- 
paper as  saying  that  the  source  of  his  father's 
longevity  is  hard  worK. 

With  that  in  mind,  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
you  and  all  Members  to  )Oin  me  m  a  salute  to 
Darwin  Leiand  of  Glens  Falls.  NY,  one  of  the 
countless  reasons  America  is  the  great  coun- 
try It  IS. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

veterans  who  lost  it  long  ago.  At  a  time  when 
people  are  struggling  twice  as  hard  to  make  a 
living  and  funding  resources  are  limited,  orga- 
nizations like  V.F.SC  play  a  critical  role  m 
meeting  the  needs  of  these  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  I  rise  to 
recognize  Veteran  Family  Sen/ice  Corp  and 
Chaplain  Preciado  lor  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions made  to  the  well-being  of  veterans 
and  their  families.  I  also  ask  my  colleagues  to 
)Oin  me  in  saluting  this  exceptional  organiza- 
tion for  Its  public  service  record. 


HONORING  VETERAN  FAMILY 
SERVICE  CORP  FOR  ITS  EX- 
TRAORDINARY ASSISTANCE  TO 
US    VETERANS 


THE  NATURAL  RESOURCE  MAN- 
AGEMENT ON  MILITARY  LANDS 
ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFOR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 
Mr.  TORRES  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  nse  to 
give  special  recognition  to  an  outstanding  or- 
ganization. Veteran  Family  Service  Corp  The 
Veteran  Family  Service  Corp  provides  assist- 
ance to  active  military  personnel,  veterans  or 
immediate  family  members  of  veterans  in 
n66d 

Founded  m  March  1992,  Veteran  Family 
Service  Corp  provides  over  7  tons  of  food  per 
month,  clothing,  benefits  assistance,  alcohol 
and  drug  treatment,  as  well  as  medical  and 
psychological  care  to  veterans  who  are  in 
need  of  a  helping  hand. 

For  the  past  year,  this  private,  non-profit  or- 
ganization has  helped  over  1600  veterans  and 
their  families  throughout  the  San  Gabriel  Val- 
ley and  greater  Los  Angeles  area.  As  well  as 
servicing  individual  veterans  and  their  families. 
V  F  S.C.  supplies  over  5.000  pounds  of  food 
per  month  to  a  burgeoning  list  of  veteran 
agencies,  including  the  Vet  Center.  American 
G.I.  Forum.  AMVETS,  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
Desert  Strom  Veterans 

Veteran  Family  Service  Corp.  has  helped 
veterans  who.  because  of  a  mynad  of  cir- 
cumstances, have  lost  their  )0bs.  homes,  and/ 
or  military  benefits  Veterans  who  come  to 
VFSC  lor  assistance  come  from  varied 
backgrounds  Some  are  living  in  cars,  ad- 
dicted to  alcohol  or  drugs  or  both,  or  plain 
penniless  and,  unfortunately,  some  have  con- 
templated suictde. 

Regardless  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing their  arnval  to  V.F.S.C.  Vietnam  veteran. 
Chaplain  Robert  Preciado,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  V.F.S.C,  never  turns  his  back  of  them. 
On  the  contrary.  Chaplain  Preciado  helps 
them  get  back  on  their  feet  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  dignity  and  a  fresh  outlook  for  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow  He,  along  with  other  dedicated 
volunteers,  feeds  their  spirits  as  well  as  their 
txxlies. 

V  F.S.C..  through  its  committed  and  serv 
sitive  volunteers,  has  instilled  hope  in  many 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OK  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 
Mr.  STUDDS  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  )Oin  Mr  Young,  my  colleague  of 
long-standing  on  the  Merchant  Manne  and 
Fishenes  Committee,  m  introducing  legislation 
to  amend  and  reauthonze  the  Sikes  Act  for  an 
additional  5  years.  If  enacted  into  law,  this  leg- 
islation promises  to  bring  about  real  improve- 
ment in  the  conservation  ol  fish,  wildlife,  and 
other  natural  resources  on  our  Nations  mili- 
tary installations. 

When  most  of  us  picture  a  military  base,  im- 
ages of  wetlands,  forests,  and  wildlife  don't 
usually  come  to  mind  However,  many  military 
facilities — particularly  those  with  large  tracts  of 
undeveloped  land  set  aside  lor  training  activi- 
ties—are, in  tact,  hosts  to  a  wealth  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  The  biological  diversity  that 
exists  on  these  lands  is  arguably  one  of  this 
Nations  best  kept  conservation  secrets 

Nationwide,  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DODl  manages  roughly  900  military  installa- 
tions, compnsing  25  million  acres— an  area 
equal  m  size  to  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The 
Sikes  Act  was  enacted  33  years  ago  to  foster 
cooperative  wildlife  management  among  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, and  State  agencies  on  these  facilities. 

Unfortunately.  DODs  record  of  compliance 
with  the  act  is  less  than  exemplary,  and  Con- 
gress has  repeatedly  used  the  reauthonzation 
of  the  Sikes  Act  to  provide  dearer  mandates 
for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  on 
military  installations.  Nonetheless,  many  DOD 
facilities  have  continued  to  ignore  their  respon- 
sibilities due  to  the  lack  of  departmental  lead- 
ership or  enforcement  provisions  within  the 
act.  The  reality  is  that  management  plans 
aren't  being  developed  aren't  (aemg  imple- 
mented, or— where  they  have  been  devel- 
oped— lack  coordination  with  or  integration 
into  military  activities.  The  result  has  been  that 
some  DOD  lands  have  tieen  degraded  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  their  usefulness  for  train- 
ing exercises  is  impaired 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  DOD  installa- 
tions must  be  managed  first  and  foremost  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  military.  The  Natural 
Resources  Management  on  Military  Lands  Act 
of  1993  does  nothing  to  interfere  with  those 
purposes.  The  bill  simply  requires  installations 
with  significant  natural  resources  to  develop 
and  implement  an  integrated  natural  resource 
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management  plan  and  that  military  activities 
be  conducted  in  consultation  with  the  military 
officials  responsible  for  natural  resource  man- 
agement Also,  this  bill  adds  a  much-needed 
enforcement  process  whereby  military  installa- 
tions that  fail  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
under  the  Sikes  Act  will  be  required  to  prompt- 
ly institute  remedial  actions  to  correct  those 
violations. 

This  bill  will  foster  sound  management  of 
each  installations  natural  resources.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  will  be  helping  preserve  these  lands' 
biological  diversity,  their  suitability  lor  troop 
maneuvers  and  other  military  exercises,  and 
will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  costly  environ- 
mental disasters. 

This  legislation  has  the  backing  of  several 
conservation  groups,  including  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  the  National  Military 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Association  and  its  nation- 
wide membership  of  DOD  natural  resource 
managers  But  perhaps  even  more  encourag- 
ing IS  the  cooperation  we  have  received  from 
DOD  Itself  It  seems  that  DOD  now  realizes 
that  it  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  busi- 
ness as  usual— that  the  time  has  come  for  for- 
ward-thinking, pro-active  natural  resource 
management  on  military  installations.  Our  leg- 
islation exemplifies  these  principles. 

This  legislation  offers  us  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  environmental  pro- 
tection continues  to  be  a  high  pnonty  of  the 
Congress  and  is  consistent  with  our  military 
training  needs  1  urge  my  colleagues  to  |Oin 
me  in  supporting  it. 


SHRINERS'  MINICARS  ARE 
VEHICLES  TO  GOOD  HEALTH 


HON.  LESLIE  L  BYRNE 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 
Ms  BYRNE  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding  work  performed 
by  a  special  group  of  people,  the  Shriners.  In 
particular.  I  nse  to  commend  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Mr  Del  Farmer,  for  his  outstanding 
and  generous  efforts  on  behalf  of  injured  and 
Sick  children  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Post  Magazine 
ran  a  heart-warming  story  about  Del  and  the 
rest  of  the  Shriners'  Kena  Temple  in  Fairfax. 
The  story  highlighted  his  mmi-car  unit  which  is 
used  in  the  famous  Shriners  parade  to  under- 
score some  of  the  important  work  done  by  the 
Shnners  organization.  1  would  like  to  share 
that  article  with  my  colleagues  today. 

Throughout  North  America  the  Shnners  op- 
erate 19  orthopedic  hospitals  and  3  burn  units 
for  children.  These  hospitals  operate  com- 
pletely on  the  generosity  of  Shriners  across 
the  Nation,  and  the  young  patients  at  these 
hospitals  are  treated  without  any  cost  to  them 
or  to  their  families.  The  Shnners  accept  no 
payments  from  the  Government  or  insurance 
companies. 

As  the  national  detiate  on  health  care  inten- 
sifies, the  contribution  of  the  Shnners  Hos- 
pitals to  medical  care  and  medical  advances 
merit  praise  and  recognition  Over  the  years 
thousands  ol  young  people  have  been  treated 
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at  their  hospitals  and  burn  units  There  is  no 
happiness  more  cherished  than  an  iniured 
child  made  well  and  whole  This  concept  is 
embodied  in  the  Shnners  efforts  on  behalf  of 
children  who  may  live  happy  and  productive 
lives  because  of  the  chantable  work  of  this 
generous  organization. 

The  Washington  Post  Magazine  article  is 
entitle  "Good  Wheels  Toward  Men  "  After 
reading  it  and  learning  about  the  Shriners 
Hospitals,  you  can  see  why  those  little  cars 
represent  vehicles  to  good  health  for  thou- 
sands of  crippled  and  burned  children.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

[From  the  Washing:ton  Post  Magazine] 

(Good  Wheels  Toward  Men 
(By  Bill  Sautter) 

Shriner  Del  Farmer  sometimes  uses  his 
firecracker-orange  Corvette  Stingray  for  pa- 
rade duty.  But  more  often,  you'll  see  him 
zig-zagging  down  the  route  in  an  identically 
painted  mini  "Vette  barely  big  enough  for  a 
third-grader. 

How  does  this  255-pound  retired  D.C  cop 
slip  his  6-foot  frame  into  a  car  that's  only  30 
inches  wide? 

"V-e-e-e-ry  carefully."  the  Vienna  resident 
says  with  a  laugh.  "I  kind  of  straddle  the 
car.  squat  down  and  ease  myself  onto  the 
seat.  My  knees  stick  up  in  the  air.  It  isn't 
very  comfortable." 

As  president  of  his  temple.  Farmer  partici- 
pates in  up  to  30  parades  a  year.  "Shriners 
have  always  been  associated  with  these  little 
cars.  "  he  says.  "It's  just  a  fun  tradition.  I 
guess.  Our  Kena  Temple  in  Fairfax  is  one  of 
two  in  Virginia  that  have  a  mini-car  unit 
We  have  19  cars  and  about  a  dozen  regular 
drivers  " 

The  cars,  powered  by  five-horsepower  lawn- 
mower  engines,  were  designed  for  kids.  They 
"seem  to  last  forever,  but  the  bodies  gel 
scraped  and  cracked.  "  Farmer  says,  running 
a  finger  across  a  dime-sized  chip  in  the  sleek 
fiberglass  frame.  "I  turned  this  one  over  on 
Constitution  Avenue  during  the  Cherry  Blos- 
som Parade  in  1990— ripped  my  pants  Every- 
body called  me   Flipper'  for  a  while    " 

To  avoid  flips  and  fender  benders.  Farmer 
and  his  buddies  practice  figure  eights,  basket 
weaves  and  crossovers  in  the  outer  parking 
lot  at  Fair  Oaks  Mall  most  Sunday  after- 
noons. "That's  when  we  get  the  collisions 
and  cuss  words  out  of  the  way   " 

The  whole  shtick  can  be  time  consuming 
and  expensive:  individuals  purchase  and 
maintain  their  own  cars. 

So  what's  in  it  for  Farmer? 

"There's  a  serious  side  to  this."  he  says 
"The  mini-cars  are  a  good  way  to  get  people 
to  learn  about  the  work  we  do  "  The 
Shriners  support  19  orthopedic  hospitals  and 
three  burn  centers  for  children  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

"We  may  look  a  little  silly  driving  these 
things,  but  if  it  helps  get  the  word  out.  we 
don't  mind  a  bit." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  FOREIGN 
REPAIR  STATION  BILL 


HON.  NORMA.N  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  pctober  19.  1993 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  on  the  regulations  that  govern  the 
use  of  foreign  repair  stations  by  US.  airline 
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operators.  This  bill  is  similar  to  bills  that  1  intro- 
duced in  the  101st  and  102d  Congresses,  and 
would  return  the  regulations  governing  the  use 
of  foreign  repair  stations  to  their  pre- 1988  sta- 
tus. 

In  November  1988,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration changed  Its  regulations  on  the  use 
of  foreign  repair  stations  by  U.S.  operators. 
Pnor  to  that  regulatory  change,  a  U.S.  opera- 
tor had  to  demonstrate  very  special  needs  or 
an  emergency  situation  to  have  maintenance 
conducted  on  U.S.  domestic  aircraft  outside  of 
the  United  States.  The  1988  changes  removed 
the  regulatory  barners  thereby  enabling  air- 
lines to  take  their  aircraft  offshore  for  mainte- 
nance if  they  so  chose.  My  bill  would  say  the 
changes  made  in  1988  would  no  longer  be  ef- 
fective, and  It  would,  again,  be  difficult  to  ob- 
tain overseas  maintenance  of  U.S.  domestic 
aircraft. 

Since  1987,  when  this  regulatory  change 
began  being  discussed,  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  concern  that  this  would  result  in  a  flight 
of  good  paying  aircraft  mechanic  )0bs  out  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  also  had  concerns 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  would 
not  be  able  to  adequately  inspect  foreign  re- 
pair stations  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  oper- 
ations. 

Since  the  1988  rule  change,  a  number  of 
these  concerns  have  not  materialized.  How- 
ever, It  IS  clear  that  they  could  in  the  future  if 
circumstances  change. 

First,  in  1988,  the  U.S.  airline  industry  was 
a  major  propionent  of  the  rule  change  and  ap- 
peared anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
rules.  However,  since  the  rule  change,  U.S. 
earners'  interest  in  using  the  offshore  possibili- 
ties created  by  the  rule  change  appears  to 
have  largely  evaporated.  In  a  quarterly  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, the  FAA  finds  that,  ■■  •  •  •  There 
has  been  no  significant  change  in  the  way 
U.S.  airlines  are  having  maintenance  per- 
formed by  foreign  repair  stations  •  •  •  ••  Testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
and  conversations  I  have  had  with  airline  offi- 
cials indicate  that  corporate  decisions  have 
been  made  to  keep  aircraft  maintenance  in- 
house  and  on-shore.  Since  1988,  the  U.S. 
major  earners  have  constructed  large  new 
maintenance  facilities  in  the  United  States  or 
are  expanding  existing  ones.  While  there  are 
certainly  threats  to  the  jobs  of  mechanics  in 
the  United  States  as  demonstrated  by  the  de- 
cline of  jobs  in  this  sector  in  recent  years,  for- 
eign repair  stations,  to  date,  have  not  contnb- 
uted  to  this  decline.  The  loss  of  jobs  stems 
from  the  generally  poor  financial  condition  of 
the  aviation  industry. 

Second,  the  FAA  has  taken  a  very  meas- 
ured approach  to  the  certification  of  new  for- 
eign repiair  stations.  There  were  concerns  that 
the  FAA  would  be  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of 
new  repair  stations  and  would  not  have  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  inspect  and  ensure  the 
safety  of  new  and  existing  foreign  repair  sta- 
tions. FAA  has  not  allowed  itself  to  become 
overwhelmed,  and  1  commend  the  agency  for 
carefully  gauging  its  new  foreign  repair  station 
certifications  with  its  own  capabilities. 

While  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  industry 
and  FAA  approach  so  far,  1  do  not  want  the 
FAA.  the  industry,  and  its  workers  to  believe 
that  I  think  this  issue  is  totally  behind  us.  Ap- 
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proaches  can  change,  and  my  earlier  con- 
cerns could  be  revived.  So,  1  am  introducing 
this  bill  to  let  It  be  known  that  this  is  an  issue 
the  committee  will  continue  to  follow  closely. 

At  this  time,  industry  attitudes  and  the  FAA's 
approach  do  not  indicate  a  need  to  move  on 
this  legislation  beyond  introduction.  However, 
should  there  be  significant  changes  in  this  re- 
gard, I  will  take  the  steps  necessary  to  rectify 
the  situation. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  LUTHER  ESKIJIAN 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Luther 
Eskijian  was  born  on  November  1,  1913,  in  a 
small  village  in  the  mountains  of  Syria,  the  son 
of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Hovannes  Eskijian.  Seven 
years  later,  he,  his  brother,  John,  and  mother 
immigrated  to  the  United  States. 

Like  thousands  before  him,  Luther  crossed 
the  ocean  on  a  third-class  ticket  with  refugee 
status.  The  family  amved  at  Ellis  Island  not 
knowing  the  language  or  culture. 

Without  funds  or  resources,  the  family  strug- 
gled to  survive,  but  through  perseverance  and 
hard  work,  Luther  Eskijian  established  himself 
in  business  and  obtained  an  education  as  an 
architect. 

But  before  his  own  fjersonal  plans  could 
progress  very  far.  World  War  II  started  and 
Luther  entered  the  Army.  After  marrying  Anne 
Hotzakorgian  at  the  base  chapel  of  Camp 
Monroe,  NC,  he  was  shipped  overseas  and  at- 
tached to  General  Eisenhower's  headquarters 
in  Pans. 

His  job  was  to  design  hospitals  throughout 
the  war  front  following  General  Patton's  Eighth 
Army  from  the  Rhine  River  to  Berlin,  as  cities 
were  liberated  and  large  buildings  were  evacu- 
ated for  hospital  use. 

Dunng  his  service  in  Europe,  Luther  had  lit- 
tle personal  time,  but  when  he  did,  he  visited 
cathedrals  and  unus'jal  buildings,  making 
sketches  of  scenes  of  beauty  and  devastation 
He  also  purchased  art  objects  from  antique 
shops.  These  collector's  items  would  become 
the  basis  for  his  extensive  collection  of  an- 
tiques for  the  museum  he  would  establish  in 
later  life. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  January 
1946,  he  met  his  first  child  who  was  born 
while  he  was  serving  in  France.  Luther  and 
Anne  resumed  their  life,  a  home  was  estab- 
lished, and  two  other  children  were  born.  He 
expanded  his  career  as  an  architect  and  busi- 
nessman. He  designed  and  built  many  smaller 
institutional  buildings,  churches,  schools,  and 
banks. 

Luther  Eskijian  has  been  active  in  civic  and 
religious  affairs  all  his  life,  serving  in  many  po- 
sitions in  his  church,  missionary  associations, 
Chnstian  schools,  and  philanthropic  trusts.  He 
has  assisted  scores  of  small  churches,  and 
simply  reached  out  to  people  who  needed 
help,  freely  offenng  his  time,  resources,  and 
professional  services.  He  has  been  a  Rotanan 
for  over  43  years,  and  has  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  his  club  with  distinction.  His  field  of  en- 
deavors has  expanded  to  include  specialized 
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engineering  activities,  for  which  he  hoWs  a 
dozen  patents. 

Now  m  his  retirement  years,  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  time  m  the  pJanning  arxJ  construc- 
tion of  an  outstanding  edifice  of  ancient  Arme- 
nian architecture,  a  sanctuary  and  museum  for 
the  Armenian  Community  Center  and  the  Mis- 
sion Hills  Ararat  Home  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
sanctuary  is  most  unusual  in  that  it  uses  mod- 
em matenals  txjt  incorporates  ancient  designs, 
with  beamed  ceilings,  a  central  cupola  with  an 
afx;ient  gold  cross  on  top,  stained  glass  wirv 
bows  of  Biblical  scenes,  natural  split  face 
bJocKs  and  marble  attar,  amilar  to  the  con- 
struction of  ancient  Armenian  churches  going 
back  over  1 ,000  years. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  sanctuary  contains 
the  Ararat  Eskijian  Museum  which  will  house 
many  histoncal  Armenian  artifacts  from  before 
the  time  of  Chnst,  along  with  European  and 
Middle  Eastern  artifacts.  Additionally,  one  sec- 
tion of  the  museum  will  be  devoted  to  Amer- 
ican patnotic  artifacts  of  Presidents  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln.  This  church  and  museum  will 
serve  the  extensive  Armenian  community  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  EsKipan  is  betoved  of  his 
wife,  children,  and  grandchildren,  his  fnends 
and  community.  He  is  a  gift  and  an  asset  to 
America  and  his  people 
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ACCESS  EXCELLENCE 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MERCY- 
HURST  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1993 

Mr.   RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 

pleasure  that  I  nse  today  to  recognize  and 

congratulate   Mercyhurst   Preparatory   School 

for    being    named    a    1992-93    blue    nbbon 

school. 

In  becoming  a  blue  nbbon  school,  the  entire 
Mercyhurst  Prep  community  has  achieved  ex- 
cellence in  education.  Their  hard  work  and 
dedk:ation  has  been  recognized  not  only  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  but  by  ex- 
perts m  the  education  community  nationwide. 
They  have  proven  that  Mercyhurst  Prep  pos- 
sesses strong  visionary  leadership  and  a  can- 
do  attitude  toward  meeting  today's  education 
challenges. 

In  earning  this  honor,  the  students,  parents, 
and  teachers  of  Mercyhurst  Prep  have  set 
high  educational  standards  lor  other  Penn- 
sylvania communities.  Furthermore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  most  enthused  that  everyone  m 
the  Mercyhurst  Prep  community  has  viewed 
this  accomplishment  as  a  spnng  board  to  the 
future,  arvj  not  as  a  place  to  rest  on  their  lau- 
rels. 

I  am  confident  that  Mercyhurst  Prep  will  re- 
main focused  on  its  student's  needs  and  inter- 
ests. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  school 
performing  at  an  exemplary  level.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  ingenuity  and  creativity  that  has 
served  their  community  so  well  will  continue  to 
move  Mercyhurst  Prep  forward  m  its  never- 
ending  search  for  excellence  in  education. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  con- 
■gratulate  Mercyhurst  Prep  on  their  dedication 
and  achievement. 


HON.  ANNA  G,  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 
Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr    Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
commend  Genentech,  Inc.,  and  its  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  G.  Kirk  Raab,  for 
their  vision  in  launching  Access  Excellence,  an 
innovative  initiatrve  to  improve  biotogy  edu- 
cation in  America. 

Too  often  our  country's  best  biology  teach- 
ers do  not  have  access  to  the  information  and 
resources  they  need  to  educate  their  students. 
That  needs  to  change. 

The  fact  that  Amencan  high  school  students 
ranked  dead  last  m  tnology  among  13  nations 
included  m  the  Second  International  Saence 
Study  does  not  bode  well  for  a  country  which 
needs  an  educated  work  force  to  compete  in 
a  tough  global  market.  It  will  become  increas- 
ingly ditfcult  for  U.S.  biotechnology  compa- 
nies, like  Genentech.  to  beat  their  foreign 
competition  unless  our  students  receive  ade- 
quate training  today  for  the  jobs  of  tomorrow. 
Access  Excellence  will  tackle  this  difficult 
problem  through  an  interactive  computer  net- 
work which  will  provide  the  access  that  our 
teachers  need  to  the  wealth  of  expert  scientific 
resources  that  our  country  has. 

The  goal  of  the  program  Is  to  link  as  many 
US.  biology  teachers  as  possible  to  the  com- 
puter network  Each  year,  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association  will  select  100 
of  the  country's  best  biology  teachers  to  par- 
trcipate  in  the  program.  These  teachers  will 
meet  at  the  annual  Access  Excellence  summit 
in  San  Francisco. 

I  applaud  Kirk  Raab  and  Genentech's  gen- 
erosity and  dedication  to  our  chiWren.  This 
progressive  company  clearly  understands  the 
cntical  connection  between  education  and  our 
country's  future  competitiveness. 
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safety  hazards  of  county  workers.  Also  receiv- 
ing a  first-place  award  was  Community  News 
Editor  Jim  Rogalski  for  his  coverage  of  the  im- 
pact of  a  toxic  waste  dump. 

Editors  Rik  Stevens  and  Mike  Killian  re- 
ceived second  place  awards  tor  their  work  on 
a  series  about  the  findings  of  a  State  commis- 
sion studying  the  horse  racing  Industry  in  New 
York.  Stevens  also  received  an  honorable 
mention  for  his  reporting  on  the  blizzard  of 
1993.  Another  honorable  mention  went  to  edi- 
torial staffers  who  worked  on  the  story  of  al- 
leged sexual  misconduct  by  a  local  clergyman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that's  an  impressive  perform- 
ance by  a  smaller  daily  newspaper.  I  would 
ask  all  Members  to  )Oin  me  in  congratulating 
the  staff  and  management  of  the  Saratogian 
tor  a  job  well  done. 


JOURNALISTIC  EXCELLENCE  OF 
SARATOGL\N  RECOGNIZED  BY 
PEERS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
media,  both  print  and  broadcast,  receive  a 
great  deal  of  cnticism.  It  often  makes  us  forget 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  reporters, 
editors,  and  news  directors  are  hard-working, 
dedicated,  and  skilled  professionals.  Our  form 
of  Government  could  not  function  without 
them. 

I'd  like  to  single  out  one  news-gathenng  or- 
ganization today,  one  that  has  already  been 
singled  out  by  its  peers. 

The  Saratogian  is  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
city  where  I  have  my  mam  distnct  office.  It's 
long  tradition  of  journalistic  excellerx;e  has 
been  recognized  by  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciated Press  Association,  which  gave  the 
paper  five  awards  for  1993. 

Former  staffer  Lisa  Finnegan  was  a  first- 
place  winner  for  her  irvdepth  senes  on  the 


IN  HONOR  OF  STATE  COLLEGE 
AREA  HIGH  SCHOOL.  BLUE  RIB- 
BON SCHOOL  AWARD  RECIPIENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1993 
Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
congratulate  Stale  College  Area  High  School 
in  State  College,  PA,  for  having  been  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Education  as  one  of  only 
260  blue  ribbon  schools  across  the  United 

States. 

This  prestigious  award  is  presented  to 
schools  which  demonstrate  excellence  m  edu- 
cation and  a  commitment  to  the  six  national 
education  goals  Because  of  their  efforts  to  re- 
alize their  potential  and  to  achieve  these 
goals,  the  students  and  educators  of  State 
College  Area  High  School  are  an  excellent  se- 
lection for  this  honor. 

As  IS  the  case  with  many  of  the  schools, 
Stale  College  Area  High  School  is  an  institu- 
tion in  transition.  Since  1990,  the  senior  high 
school  and  intermediate  high  school  have 
been  working  to  integrate  their  programs  and 
personnel  to  provide  quality  education  effi- 
ciently and  effectively.  In  addition  to  this  struc- 
tural reorganization,  the  school  is  also  working 
to  implement  the  latest  innovations  in  edu- 
cation, including  a  revised  mathematics  cur- 
nculum  and  a  goal-onented  writing  assess- 
ment program. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  is  evident 
in  the  results  which  the  school  enjoys.  From 
1986  to  1991,  the  percentage  of  graduates 
going  on  to  college  has  irKreased  from  52 
percent  to  75  percent.  And,  with  a  graduation 
rate  of  90  percent.  State  College  Area  High 
School  has  already  achieved  one  of  the  six 
national  education  goals  that  was  set  for  the 
year  2000.  Nationally,  the  school  matches  up 
quite  well.  On  a  consistent  basis,  behween  8 
and  12  percent  of  its  senior  class  is  honored 
as  either  national  merit  commended  students 
or  semi-finalists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of  State  Col- 
lege Area  High  School  for  all  of  its  accom- 
plishments. I  look  forward  to  taking  part  In  the 
congressional  reception  to  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, October  21  in  honor  of  all  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Award  recipients.  These  administra- 
tors, teachers,  and  students  are  representa- 
tives of  our  educational  system  at  its  best,  and 
I  wish  them  all  continued  success. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ALBERT  BENINATI 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  .M.'i.i.SACHL.SK'r.rs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  Mr  Speal^er, 
on  Saturday  night,  there  will  be  a  very  well-de- 
served retirement  party  lor  Albert  Beninati  m 
Bndgewafer.  Albert  Bemnati  has  worked  tor 
the  people  of  his  town  for  38  years  in  a  variety 
of  capacities.  In  recognition  of  the  extraor- 
dinary service  this  dedicated  man  gave  to  the 
people  of  Bndgewater.  the  Board  of  Select- 
men adopted  a  resolution  addressed  to  him, 
which  will  be  presented  to  him  on  Saturday 
night.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  give  due 
recognition  to  outstanding  public  servants  who 
act  as  models  for  others  and  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  this  resolution  of  heartfelt  thanks  from 
the  people  of  Bndgewater  to  Albert  Beninati 
be  printed  here. 
[Town  of  Brid^ewater,  Office  of  Selectmen; 
Bridge  water,  MA] 

PROCLAMATION  OF  RECOGNITION 

Greetings:  In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town  of  Bridgewater,  it  Is  with  great  pride 
and  respect  that  we  present  this  proclama- 
tion Of  recognition  to  Albert  Beninati. 

In  appreciation  and  recognition  of  over 
thirty-eight  (38)  years  of  continuous  service 
to  the  Townspeople  of  Bridgewater— you 
were  appointed  on  a  Call  Firefigher  in  1955. 
In  1962  you  began  your  career  with  the  High- 
way Department  as  Equipment  Operator. 
You  were  then  promoted  to  Lead  Man  and 
Surveyor  in  1967;  advanced  to  Foreman  in 
1971  and  ultimately  appointed  Highway  Su- 
perintendent In  1976.  a  position  you  have 
held  with  distinction  for  the  past  seventeen 
(17  years.  You  also  sei-ved  on  many  Town 
committees  over  the  years,  including  the 
Traffic  Study  Committee.  Ad  Hoc  Lake  Nip 
Committee,  Zoning  By-Law  Committee,  In- 
surance Advisory  Committee  and  Land  Use 
Development  Committee. 

During  your  tenure,  the  Town's  unprece- 
dented growth  has  seen  the  building  of  many 
new  subdivisions  greatly  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  Highway  Department  services.  You 
have  performed  your  duties  well — always 
striving  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  needs  of 
our  residents  and  to  deliver  the  bent  possible 
services  with  the  funds  available. 

On  behalf  of  the  Townspeople  of  Bridge- 
water,  we  wish  you  a  long,  healthy  and 
happy  retirement  with  your  family  and 
friends  and  on  this  happy  occasion,  we.  the 
Bridgewater  Board  of  Selectmen,  do  hereby 
proclaim  this  23rd  Day  of  October  1993  as  Al- 
bert Beninati  Day  In  the  town  of  Bridge- 
water. 


150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  B'NAI 
BRITH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1993 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Jewish 
organization  this  month  Bnai  Brith — Children 
of  the  Covenant — International,  was  founded 
when    12  German  Jews,   sitting   together   at 
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Sinsheimer's  Cafe  In  New  York  City,  orga- 
nized themselves  Into  a  group  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  their  fellow  brethren. 

Since  its  modest  beginnings  in  1943,  B'nai 
B'rith  International  has  grown  to  500,000 
members  in  51  countries.  Its  educational, 
antibigotry,  and  interlaith  activities  are  recog- 
nized around  the  world.  B'nai  B'rith  built  the 
first  Jewish  community  center  in  the  United 
States  and  the  first  Jewish  American  library. 
The  National  Jewish  Hospital  in  Denver  was 
opened  in  1899,  and  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  was  created  in  1913. 

B'nai  B'rifh's  150th  anniversary  is  being 
celebrated  with  the  theme,  "Honoring  the 
Past,  Building  the  Future,"  having  built  the  fu- 
ture, brick  by  brick,  through  its  innovative  pro- 
grams for  young  people.  The  B'nai  B'rith 
Youth  Organization  and  B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  were 
organized  in  the  early  1920's.  In  the  ensuring 
decades,  thousands  of  Jewish  youth  have  par- 
ticipated in  B'nai  B'rith  programs  and  gone  on 
to  become  leaders  of  both  the  Jewish  and 
secular  communities.  Today,  there  are  over 
400  Hillel  centers  on  college  campuses  world- 
wide, providing  innovative  leadership  training, 
community  service,  as  well  as  social  action 
and  religious  and  cultural  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  my  own  affili- 
ation with  B'nai  B'rith  for  so  many  years,  and 
am  extremely  pleased  that  this  vibrant  organi- 
zation is  now  in  a  position  to  celebrate  its 
150th  anniversary. 

Accordingly,  I  congratulate  all  the  B'nai 
B'rith  officers  and  members  throughout  the 
country  with  a  hearty  "mazal  tov,"  certain  that 
B'nai  B'rith  International  will  embark  on  its 
next  150  years  of  service  in  an  equally  stellar 
manner. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AN  OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATOR:  GROVER  C.  JOHNSON 


HON.  WnjJAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mr.  Grover  C.  Johnson,  has  retired  from 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools.  On  October  22, 
1993,  he  will  be  honored  by  his  colleagues  for 
his  outstanding  professional  career. 

For  35  years  Mr.  Johnson  has  served  the 
students  in  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  and  the 
community  of  St.  Louis  In  a  variety  of  roles.  As 
an  elementary  classroom  teacher  and  as  a 
physical  education  teacher,  Mr.  Johnson  con- 
sistently encouraged  students  to  establish  high 
standards  for  themselves  and  helped  them 
achieve  their  goals.  As  an  administrative  as- 
sistant at  various  schools  he  was  respected  by 
students  and  staff  as  a  firm  but  fair  discipli- 
narian, and  he  was  always  recognized  as  an 
advocate  for  students. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  also  served  St.  Louis  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  a  variety  of  summer  positions: 
summer  school  principal;  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector of  Federal  programs;  and  coordinator  of 
summer  physical  education  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Johnson  developed  a  physical  edu- 
cation program  for  Project  Headstart  in  Metro- 
(XJlitan  St.  Louis;  this  program  was  a  model  for 
Headstart  programs  on  a  national  level.  He 
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served  as  a  presenter,  spring  1 990  in  San  An- 
tonio, TX,  at  the  Elementary  Pnncipals  Asso- 
ciation Annual  Conference.  He  presented  in- 
formation on  the  National  Model  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  St.  Louis  Prin- 
cipals Institute  on  Law,  Mercy  and  Justice. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  principal  of 
Carver  Elementary  School  in  1976.  He  had 
graduated  from  8th  grade  at  Carver  and 
sen/ed  his  apprenticeship  there  as  a  college 
student.  He  subsequently  served  as  principal 
of  Clark  Elementary  School  and  Ashland  Ele- 
mentary School,  one  of  the  largest  elementary 
schools  in  the  St.  Louis  system.  Throughout 
his  career  as  principal,  Mr.  Johnson  dem- 
onstrated exceptional  organizational  skills  as 
well  as  highly  developed  interpersonal  skills, 
reflected  in  his  relationships  with  students, 
parents,  staff,  and  community  members.  He 
was  acknowledged  as  a  strong  disciplinarian 
who  was  compassionate  and  always  had  the 
children's  interests  as  his  primary  focus.  He 
was  admired  by  all  for  his  calm  demeanor  and 
his  ability  to  deal  with  stressful  situations  In  a 
nonthreatening  manner.  His  cipp>earance  was 
also  a  role  model  for  students  and  staff  as  he 
was  noted  for  being  impeccably  attired  every- 
day. 

Mr.  Johnson  demonstrated  his  dedication  to 
excellence  through  his  own  educational  activi- 
fies  and  affiliations.  He  received  degrees  from 
Stowe  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis,  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  St.  Louis  University,  master  of 
arts;  he  attended  special  classes  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Champaign,  IL,  and  Harris- 
Stowe  State  College,  St.  Louis,  MO.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Association  for  Super- 
vision and  Curnculum  Development — national. 
State,  and  local — International  Reading  Asso- 
ciation— national.  State,  and  local — National 
Elementary  Principals  Association,  and  local 
44,  AFL/CIO  Administrators  Association. 

Mr.  Johnson  continues  to  serve  the  commu- 
nity as  a  commissioner  on  the  Civil  Service 
Board  of  University  City,  MO.  He  is  a  long- 
standing member  of  St.  Philip  Lutheran 
Church,  Omega  PsI  Phi  fraternity,  and 
Promethians,  Inc. 

Retirement  will  enable  Mr.  Johnson  to  pur- 
sue many  of  his  other  interests.  He  will  enjoy 
spending  more  time  with  his  wife.  Geraldme, 
daughters  Jana.  Jennel,  and  Jacqueline,  and 
nurturing  his  four  wonderful  grandchikJren.  An 
avid  golfer  and  member  of  the  University  City 
Golf  Club,  he  will  undoubtedly  spend  time  on 
many  golf  courses. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Johnson  on  his  out- 
standing career  as  an  educator  and  wish  him 
a  retirement  that  is  both  challenging  and  fulfill- 
ing. Best  wishes  for  good  health  and  happi- 
ness for  many  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  KOHRS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1993 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  rise  in  tribute  to  an  individual 
who  has  made  an  enormous  and  erxjunng 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  civil  space  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Richard  Kohrs  recently  retired  from 
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the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration after  30  years  ot  distinguished  service. 
Since  1989,  Mr.  Kohrs  had  directed  the  space 
station  Freedom  program  with  skill  and  an  un- 
questioned integnty  through  a  perrod  of  ex- 
treme budgetary  and  political  uncertainty.  He 
and  the  rest  o(  the  space  station  Freedom 
team  brought  discipline  to  a  large,  complex 
technological  undertaking  and  made  significant 
progress  in  the  development  of  a  viable  per- 
manent space  station. 

Mr.  Kohrs'  accomplishments  on  the  space 
station  program  are  reflective  ot  a  lifetime  of 
achievement  and  public  service.  His  profes- 
sional career  has  spanned  the  Nation's  history 
of  human  spaceflight,  and  he  has  played  an 
important  role  m  accomplishing  many  of  Amer- 
ica's finest  achievements  in  space. 

After  graduation  from  Washington  University 
and  7  years  in  the  aerospace  industry,  Mr. 
Kohrs  joined  NASA  in  1963  where  he  worked 
on  the  Apollo  program.  Following  Apollo.  Mr. 
Kohrs  assumed  positions  of  increasing  re- 
sponsibility in  the  space  shuttle  program,  ulti- 
mately becoming  Deputy  Director  of  the  Space 
Transportation  System.  Mr.  Kohrs  was  a  key 
leader  of  the  return-lo-flight  effort  after  the 
Challenger  accident  and  performed  that  task 
with  distinction. 

After  being  named  Director  of  the  space  sta- 
tion Freedom  program,  Mr.  Kohrs  moved 
quickly  to  bnng  stability  and  progress  to  the 
program.  He  and  his  team  set  a  high  standard 
ot  accomplishment,  culminating  m  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  space  station's  cnti- 
cal  design  review.  It  is  not  an  overstatement  to 
say  that  Mr.  Kohrs'  leadership  was  instrumen- 
tal in  delivenng  a  viable  space  station  design 
and  program  to  the  Nation.  The  results  of  his 
work  will  provide  the  cornerstone  of  any  future 
space  station  program,  and  he  can  take  justifi- 
able pride  in  a  )ob  well  done. 

Mr.  Kohrs'  qualifications  and  accomplish- 
ments have  been  amply  recognized  by  his 
peers:  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  some  of 
NASA's  and  the  aerospace  community's  most 
prestigious  awards.  I  can  only  echo  their  judg- 
ments, and  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Kohrs  for  a  lifetime  of  singular  service  to 
Amenca's  space  program. 


PAYING  TRIBUTE  TO  MELWOOD 

HON.  ALBERT  RUSSELL  WYNN 

OK  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1993 
Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  pay 
tnbute  to  Melwood.  Melwood  is  a  nonprofit 
agency  located  m  Pnnce  Georges  and 
Charles  Counties  which  is  celebrating  its  30th 
anniversary  this  year.  For  30  years,  Melwood 
has  searched  for  better  ways  to  find  jobs  and 
homes  for  adults  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities. 

The  founders  of  Melwood  were  parents  who 
had  raised  their  sons  and  daughters  at  home 
and  had  no  wish  to  place  them  in  an  institu- 
tion. 

Virgil  Dolly  and  the  president  of  the  ARC  of 
Prince  George's  County,  Don  Gagnon,  knew 
there  had  to  be  an  alternative — the  ARC  was 
known  as  the  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren at  the  time. 
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They  dreamed  of  a  new  approach  for  the 
training  and  employment  of  their  adult  chil- 
dren. They  wished  for  their  kids  to  be  part  of 
the  community  and  be  able  to  learn  by  work- 
ing. We  know  today  that  they  were  ahead  of 
their  time  and  that  their  convictions  have 
proved  to  be  true,  even  more  than  they  real- 
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With  6.5  acres  of  donated  surplus  land  from 
the  Federal  Government,  a  surplus  army  tent 
and  an  old  surplus  Navy  pickup  truck,  the 
dream  t)ecame  a  reality;  the  Melwood  Agricul- 
tural Training  Center  was  txjrn  in  1963.  United 
Way  dollars  contnbuted  almost  1 00  percent  ot 
the  early  years'  annual  budgets  of  $18,000, 
growing  to  $25,000  in  a  tew  years.  These  op- 
erating dollars  were  supplemented  by  civic 
groups  donating  equipment  and  actually  con- 
stnjcting  the  first  Melwood  buildings. 

The  Silver  Hill,  South  Gate  and  Clinton 
Lions,  the  Pnnce  George's  Lawyers  Wives, 
the  Officers  Wives  ot  Andrev«  Air  Force  Base, 
and  the  Hilltop  Garden  Club  set  an  early 
precedent  tor  the  dozens  ot  civic  groups  who 
followed. 

As  the  years  passed  and  more  needs  tor 
service  in  Charies  County  became  evident  the 
Charles  County  Farm  was  founded  in  1970. 
Again  civic  groups  came  forth,  giving  time  and 
dollars.  The  WaWort  Jaycees  and  the  Indian 
Head  Lions  Club  led  the  way. 

Next  came  the  Melwood-Bowie  VSI  partner- 
ship where  the  Melwood  Greenways  program 
was  initiated,  serving  Bowie  residents.  Here 
the  first  residential  endeavor  was  housed, 
again  thanks  to  community  support.  Pnnce 
George's  County,  which  I  represent,  leased  a 
house  to  Melwood  on  Route  301  at  an  annual 
cost  ot  $1. 

By  the  mid-1970's,  the  original  5  trainees 
had  seen  their  ranks  grow  to  over  1 00  workers 
and  8  residents.  The  Melwood  community 
based  on-the-job  training  models  were  regu- 
larly attracting  nationwide  attention.  Inter- 
national organizations  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  and  the  Partners 
ot  the  Americas  also  were  attracted  by  this 
unique  approach  to  jobs.  Melwood  is  on  the 
verge  of  launching  an  international  program 
which  seeks  to  train  professionals  and  con- 
sumers in  the  social-entrepreneurial  model 
which  has  worked  so  well  in  our  country. 

Melwood's  growth  has  continued,  today 
serving  300  workers  with  job  support,  61  per- 
sons with  residential  services,  and  more  than 
800  vacationers  a  year  in  the  recreation  travel 
program. 

Melwood  received  a  national  grant  from  the 
Administration  tor  Developmental  Disabilities, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Re- 
sources. The  grant  has  allowed  Melwood  to 
again  prove  to  the  community  that  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  have  abilities 
and  resources  we  would  never  conceive.  Per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  are  buy- 
ing and  renting  their  own  homes  with 
Melwood's  help  and  ongoing  support. 

The  executive  director,  Earl  Copus,  summa- 
nzes  Melwood's  philosophy  when  he  says: 

Look  where  we  have  been  in  30  years  •  *  * 
we  are  challenged  to  rlo  better  at  servini?  our 
consumers  with  developmental  disabilities. 
We  will  transform  our  agency  to  respond  to 
their  needs  and  wishes.  We  will  be  an  atjency 
where  the  controlling  motivation  will  t>e 
consumer  satisfaction. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  success  ot  Melwood  is 
capsulated  in  these  words:  Congratulations  to 
all  of  the  people  who  are  consumers,  volun- 
teers, and  staff  who  make  Melwood  what  it  is. 


SAY  "NO"  TO  NAFTA 


HON.  LINCOLN  DIAMAURT 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 
Mr.  DIAZ-BALART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  share  with  you  a  song  written  by  one  ot  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Lowell  J.  Reynertson,  that 
warns  us  ot  some  of  the  evils  of  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement.  I  would  like 
to  commend  Mr.  Reynertson  tor  his  efforts  and 
clever  lyrics.  Mr.  Reynertson  played  this  song 
at  a  recent  town  meeting  in  my  district  and  I 
want  to  share  it  with  the  rest  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Say  No  To  NAFTA 
(By  Lowell  J.  Reynertson) 
Shout  from  the  rafta.  SAY  NO  TO  NAFTA, 
for  it  will  send  all  U.S.  workers  down 
the  drain. 
Why  do  we  hafta.  still  get  the  shafta,  to  pull 
this  off  I  guess  they  think  we  have  no 
brain. 
Let's  ram  this  NAFTA,  right  up  their  afU. 
the  mandate  vote  to  change  our  ills  is 
still  our  aim. 
If  we  pass  NAFTA,  we  must  be  dafta.  which 
means  the  lobbying  of  beggars  still  re- 
main. 
We're  not  as  stupid  as  we  look,  we   know 

when  we  are  being  took, 
most  heard  it  said  Im  not  a  crook,  its  time 

we  played  things  by  the  book. 
Our  nations  debt  would  go  aWay.  if  living 

wages  we'd  OK. 
so  that  in  comfort  all  could  stay,  and  income 

taxes  gladly  pay. 
There'll  be  no  lafta  until  here  afta,   if  all 
these  grafta  NAFTA  draftas  get  their 
say. 
Lets  stand  united  and  not  be  slighted,  and 
we  can  send  these  trouble-makers  on 
their  way. 
We've  gorged  the  greedy,  ignored  the  needy, 
which  has  resulted  in  our  buying  power 
shot. 
For  change  indeedy  with  mouths  to  feedy,  we 
must  awaken  all  the  powers  that  we've 
got. 
Lets  make  the  people  understand,  a  living 

wage  all  could  demand. 
If  we  would  unionize  this  land,  then  every- 
thing would  be  so  grand. 
Lets  put  this  country  on  a  roll,  and  not  get 

deeper  in  the  hole. 
There's  far  too  many  on  the  dole,  so  decent 

jobs  would  be  our  goal. 
We'd  be  productive,  and  not  corruptive,  if  op- 
portunities existed  as  before. 
But  if  we  hafta.  put  up  with  NAFTA,  then  all 
the  hopes  and  dreams  we  made  would 
be  no  more. 
But  should  this  grafta.  stick  us  with  NAFTA, 
then    we    must    tax-exempt    all    U.S. 
goods  we  make. 
Restore    these    taxes,   by    raising    taxes,   on 
those  that  sold  out  all  good  labor  by 
their  take. 
We  know  that  then  we  must  compete,  impos- 
sible would  be  this  feat. 
Without    our    way    of    life    deplete,    from 
NAFTA's  draftas  sly  deceit. 
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So  if  our  servants  sell  us  out.  their  days  are 

numbered,  few  will  doubt. 
We'll  rise  and  shout,  you've  made  your  clout. 

is  mainly  what  this  song's  about. 
SAY  NO  TO  NAFTA-NO.  NO.  NO! 


CHEST  PHYSICLANS  PLEDGE 
SMOKING  CESSATION  EFFORTS 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  DLliBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of 
the  Amehcan  College  of  Chest  Physicians  de- 
serve the  recognition  of  my  colleagues  for 
their  longstanding  efforts  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  unnecessary  deaths  and  disease 
caused  by  tobacco  use. 

All  physicians  recognize  that  their  patients 
will  be  healthier  it  they  stop  smoking.  In  recent 
years,  the  medical  community  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  Imfxjrtant  role  physicians  can 
play  if  they  encourage  their  patients  to  stop 
smoking  and  provide  support  to  help  them  end 
their  addiction  to  tobacco.  Many  physicians 
have  responded  to  this  challenge  and  can 
count  the  patients  whose  lives  have  been  ex- 
tended as  a  result. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  however,  one  phy- 
sician organization  has  made  this  goal  a 
central  component  of  its  very  identity.  The 
American  College  ot  Chest  Physicians  has 
chosen  to  highlight  the  importance  ot  this 
issue  by  incorporating  a  smoking  cessation 
commitment  into  the  traditional  pledge  taken 
by  each  new  fellow  ot  the  college. 

Since  1979,  new  initiates  into  the  Amencan 
College  ot  Chest  Physicians,  as  well  as  long- 
time members,  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  following  pledge: 

As  a  Fellow  of  American  College  of  Chest 
Physicians  and  a  leader  in  the  most  impor- 
tant struggle  faced  by  chest  physicians,  the 
prevention  and  control  of  our  major  health 
problems  of  lung  cancer,  cardiovascular  and 
clironic  pulmonary  disease.  I  shall  make  a 
special  personal  effort  to  control  smoking 
and  to  eliminate  this  hazard  from  my  office, 
clinic  and  hospital.  I  shall  ask  all  of  my  pa- 
tients about  their  smoking  habits  and  I  shall 
assist  the  cigarette  smoker  in  stopping 
smoking.  I  make  this  pledge  to  my  patients 
and  to  society. 

Later  this  month,  the  college  will  gather,  as 
it  does  each  year,  for  its  annual  convocation. 
New  fellows  will  be  invited  to  take  this  pledge 
and  continue  the  colleges  leadership  in  fight- 
ing our  Nation's  No.  i  preventable  cause  of 
death  and  disease — tobacco  use. 

I  salute  those  physicians  who  already  sub- 
scnbe  to  this  pledge  and  those  who  will  com- 
mit themselves  to  implementing  it  in  their  med- 
ical practices  in  the  future.  Their  willingness  to 
question  their  patients  regarding  tobacco  use 
and  help  those  who  decide  to  quit  smoking  is 
a  demonstration  ot  their  commitment  to  the 
well-being  of  their  patients  and  our  society. 

Someday — perhaps  not  in  our  lifetime,  but 
someday — we  will  achieve  the  goal  of  a 
smoke-tree  society.  When  that  day  comes,  the 
members  ot  the  college  will  no  longer  need  to 
make  this  commitment  regarding  tobacco  use. 
They  will  be  able  to  take  part  ot  the  credit  for 
the  improved  health  and  well-being  that  ac- 
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companies  a  smoke-tree  lifestyle.  Until  that 
day  comes,  I  hope  the  members  ot  the  college 
will  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  the  effort  to  re- 
duce the  unfortunate  addiction  to  tobacco  that 
plagues  so  many  ot  our  fellow  citizens.  I  wish 
them  well  in  their  efforts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROFEH 
INTERNATIONAL 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1993 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  regular  basis,  I  have  had  the  privilege  ot 
sharing  with  my  colleagues  information  about 
ROFEH  International,  a  very  important  chari- 
table program  run  by  the  New  England 
Chassidic  Center  under  the  direction  of  Grand 
Rabbi  Levi  Horowitz.  Rabbi  Horowitz,  known 
as  the  Bostoner  Retibe,  is  a  man  ot  great  dis- 
tinction and  scholarship,  and  among  the  areas 
where  he  continues  to  perform  great  service 
tor  others  is  in  the  medical  field.  Rabbi  Horo- 
witz is  a  leading  authonty  in  the  field  ot  medi- 
cal ethics,  and  he  has  put  his  ethical  concerns 
into  practice  through  ROFEH  International, 
which  is  a  referral  organization  that  helps 
make  the  excellent  medical  care  in  the  Boston 
area  available  to  a  wide  variety  of  people  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  benefit  from  It. 
ROFEH  does  not  simply  help  people  learn 
about  the  medical  care  available;  through 
ROFEH,  people  are  able  to  rece\ye  housing 
and  other  forms  ot  assistance  t^t  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  come  to  Boston  tor  nec- 
essary treatments.  Rabbi  Horowitz  and  the 
others  who  work  so  hard  in  ROFEH  are  enti- 
tled to  celebrate  their  accomplishments,  as 
they  will  on  November  7,  at  the  annual  dinner 
ot  the  New  England  Chassidic  Center. 

Two  men  in  particular  will  be  honored  for 
the  work  they  have  done  through  ROFEH  to 
benefit  others.  The  Man  of  the  Year  is  Gerald 
Elovitz,  who  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  New  England  Chassidic  Center  in  his 
works,  and  who  is  the  very  successful  founder 
and  head  ot  the  Building  19  retail  operation 
and  Its  related  operations.  Joining  Mr.  Elovitz 
as  an  honoree  is  Dr.  Frederick  Mandell  who 
will  receive  the  coveted  Harry  Andler  Memonal 
Award.  Dr.  Mandell  is  associate  clinical  profes- 
sor of  pediatrics  at  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  senior  associate  in  medicine  at  Children's 
Hospital  Medical  Center.  He  has  spent  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  helping  young  patients  from  all 
over  the  worid  who  come  for  medical  help. 

Mr.  Elovitz  is  a  longtime  supporter  and  con- 
cerned friend  ot  the  New  England  Chassidic 
Center.  He  is  a  member  of  its  Executive 
Board.  Other  memberships  include:  South 
Shore  Chamber  ot  Commerce,  past  president 
and  now  on  the  board  of  directors;  member  of,, 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  Hebrew  Rehabili- 
tation Center  for  the  Aged;  awarded  1987 
Master  Entrepreneur  in  Retail  by  Arthur 
Young/Ventura  magazine;  and  serving  on 
board  ot  judges  since  1 988. 

Gerry  has  been  married  to  his  wife  Elaine 
for  over  40  years.  They  were  high  school 
sweethearts.  They  have  three  grown  and  mar- 
ried children  and  eight  grandchildren.  Gerry  is 
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a  graduate  ot  Trinity  College.  Elaine  graduated 
from  Curry  College  and  taught  special  need 
children  for  a  numt)er  of  years.  She  too,  has 
been  a  devoted  friend  of  the  causes  of  the 
Bostoner  Rebbe. 

In  celebration  of  25  years  in  business,  Gerry 
Elovitz  set  up  a  charitable  foundation,  which 
funds  various  small,  local  charities,  local  being 
the  towns  and  cities  where  there  is  a  Building 
19  store.  "It's  our  way  of  giving  back  to  the 
communities,"  he  sakj. 

Dr.  Mandell  is  the  founder  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Chapter  for  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syn- 
drome and  was  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  Founda- 
tion. He  is  currently  the  editor  of  "Pediatric 
Alert"  and  chairman  of  the  ROFEH  Inter- 
national Medical  Steenng  Committee. 

Dr.  Mandell's  longtime  interest  in  sudden  irv 
fant  death  syndrome  has  brought  him  to  the 
native  American  reservations  ot  this  country, 
where  he  is  currently  examining,  with  the 
American  Academy  ot  Pediatrrcs  and  the  In- 
dian Health  Service,  the  exceptional  high  rates 
ot  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  among  na- 
tive American  nations.  Dr.  Mandell  was  the  re- 
cipient ot  a  recent  grant  which  resulted  in  the 
publication  ot  the  work  "An  Understanding  of 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  for  Native 
Americans." 

Presently,  Dr.  Mandell  is  serving  on  a  medn 
cal  team  with  four  children's  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  to  build  the  first  cooperative  pe- 
diatric medical  center  in  China.  The  accom- 
plishments of  Dr.  Mandell  extend  to  those  stu- 
dents who  have  been  influenced  by  his  teach- 
ing, those  children  who  have  been  aided  in 
their  time  of  illness,  and  those  families  for 
whom  he  has  been  a  physician. 


THE  PASSPORT  AND  VISA  OF- 
ii'ENSES  PENALTIES  IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1993,  H.R.  3302 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1993 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation — the  Passport  and  Visa  Of- 
fense Penalties  Improvement  Act  of  1993, 
H.R.  3302 — to  bnng  long-needed  improve- 
ments in  our  Nation's  criminal  laws  as  they  re- 
late to  the  penalties  dealing  with  visa  and 
passport  fraud,  and  other  criminal  offenses  in- 
volving the  misuse  of  these  vital  travel  and 
entry  documents. 

This  Nation  received  a  serious  terronst 
wake-up  call  in  February  of  this  year.  The 
Worid  Trade  Center  bombing  in  New  York 
made  it  vividly  clear  that  this  Nation  can  be 
the  target  ot  international  terrorism,  especially 
on  the  very  streets  and  in  the  offices  and 
shops  ot  our  cities.  Subsequent  disclosures  of 
other  terronst  plots  directed  at  elected  politk:al 
leaders  in  the  United  States,  the  United  Na- 
tions complex,  and  even  commuter  tunnels  in 
metropolitan  New  York  have  served  to  further 
shake  our  very  confidence  in  our  own  safety 
from  acts  of  terrorism.  The  costs  of  the  Trade 
Tower  txjmbing  were  enormous — six  lives  lost, 
Including  a  constituent  of  mine,  over  1,000  in- 
juries, and  an  estimated  $600  million  or  more 
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losl  in  property  and  business  disruptions.  In 
light  of  these  events  we  simply  cannot  aHord 
not  to  be  vigilant  and  cxtncerned  about  inter- 
national terronsm. 

An  examination  of  the  United  States  visa 
processing  system  at  the  State  Department 
following  the  Trade  Tower  bombing,  and  the 
erroneous  entry  into  the  United  States  by  radi- 
cal Sheik  Omar  Abdul  Rahman,  disclosed  sen- 
ous  flaws  and  outdated  operations  and  equip- 
rr»ent  tjeing  used  in  the  issuance  of  U.S.  travel 
visas.  The  State  Department  in  the  1990'S  is 
still,  in  many  places  around  the  globe,  using 
1950's  microfiche  technology  to  maintain  a 
lookout  list  of  possible  terrorists  and  other  un- 
desirable elements,  ineligible  for  entry  into  the 
United  States.  We  here  m  the  Congress  have 
called  for  that  outmoded  system  to  Ije 
changed,  and  we  are  working  on  administra- 
tive and  legislative  solutions  to  improve  the 
visa  processing  systems. 
A  similar  review  of  the  cnminal  penalties 
'  currently  on  the  books  with  regard  to  visa  and 
passport  fraud,  and  other  offenses  with  regard 
to  these  important  travel  documents,  which 
also  can  faalitate  the  entry  of  illegal  aliens  ca- 
pable of  committing  acts  of  terronsm  against 
the  United  States,  reveals  a  need  tor  improve- 
ment as  well. 

Recently,  for  example,  it  was  reported  that 
agents  of  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
Diplomatic  Secunty  arrested  a  document 
counterfeiter  who  had  produced  numerous 
forged  U.S.  travel  visas,  using  a  color  copier, 
whose  inauthenticity  were  almost 
undetectable.  This  is  senous  business.  These 
agents  need  the  most  effective  tools  to  do  a 
very  difficult  )ob,  which  as  this  arrest  shows, 
they  are  doing  well,  even  with  the  limited  tools 
with  which  they  now  have  to  operate.  Cur- 
rently, It  IS  not  unusual  for  ma|or  cnminals 
convicted  of  passport  and  visa  cnmes — most 
of  which  are  felonies— to  receive  light  sen- 
tences, even  probation  Now  is  the  time  to 
change  that  My  legislation  does  so  effectively 
by  making  the  pHjnishment  lit  the  cnme. 

The  criminal  penalties  and  categories  of  of- 
fenses with  which  the  U.S.  cnminal  justice 
system  is  concerned  must  proportionately  re- 
flect the  senousness  of  visa  and  passport 
cnmes.  My  bill  increases  the  maximum  impns- 
onment  time  for  these  offenses  specified  in 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  sections  1541  to 
1546.  The  penalties  have  not  been  raised 
since  1948;  45  years  ago.  It  is  time  for  a 
change.  In  addition,  I  have  also  added  a  new 
maximum  15-year  term  for  offenses  committed 
in  the  course  of  drug  trafficking,  and  a  20-year 
term  lor  offenses  to  facilitate  international  ter- 
rorism. 

Also  included  in  the  bill,  for  the  first  time, 
are  asset  forfeiture  penalties  that  will  make  the 
tools  of  these  cnmes  as  well  as  the  fruits  sut)- 
ject  to  civil  forfeiture.  So,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  pnnting  of  forged  visas,  such  items 
as  the  pnnter,  vehicles  used  to  transport  them, 
and  any  illicit  gams  could  all  be  seized  by  the 
Government  as  a  deterrent  to  these  cnmes. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  me  in  sponsor- 
ing, and  enacting  this  important  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  pleased  that  joining  me 
as  original  co-sponsors  are  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  HYI3E  and  Mr.  Solomon  We  need  to  be 
prepared  to  counter  terronsm  with  all  of  the 
tools  our  law  enforcement  community  needs 
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and  must  have  to  do  the  )ob.  I  submit  the  full 
text  of  this  bill  to  be  pnnted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

HR  3302 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Passport  and 
Visa  Offenses  Penalties  Improvement  Act  of 
1993' 

SEC.    1.    PASSPORT    AND    VISA    OFFENSES    PEN- 
ALTIES IMPROVEMENT. 

(a)  In  General.-  Chapter  75  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  section  IMl.  by  striking  "not  more 
than  $500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year  "  and  inserting  "under  this  title  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  10  years"; 

(2)  in  each  of  sections  1542.  1543.  and  1544, 
by  striking  "not  more  than  S2.000  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years"  and  inserting 

under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  10  years"; 

(3)  in  section  1545,  by  striking  "not  more 
than  S2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years"  and  inserting  "under  this  title 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years"; 

(4)  in  section  1546(a),  by  striking  "five 
years"  and  inserting  "10  years"; 

(5)  in  section  1546(b).  by  striking  "in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  two  years"  and  inserting  "under 
this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10 
years";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 

*|  1M7.  Alternative  impriaonment   maxiiiittiii 

for  certain  offen»e« 

•Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  the  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment that  may  be  imposed  for  an  offense 
under  this  chapter  (other  than  an  offense 
under  section  1545)— 

"(1)  if  committed  to  facilitate  a  drug  traf- 
ficking crime  (as  defined  in  929(a)  of  this 
title)  is  15  years;  and 

"(2)  if  committed  to  facilitate  an  act  of 
international  terrorism  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2331  of  this  title)  is  20  years". 

(b)  Clerical    amendment —The    table   of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  75  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"1547.   Alternative  imprisonment  maximum 

for  certain  offenses". 

(c)  Asset  forfeiture  —Section  981(a)(1)  of 
title  18.  United  States  code.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(G)  Any  property  used  in  committing  an 
offense  under  section  1543  or  1546  of  this  title 
or  for  which  the  maximum  authorized  im- 
prisonment is  set  by  section  1547  of  this 
title  " 


BOB  MICHEL:  A  LEADER  AND  A 
FRIEND 


HON.  BUI  EMERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1993 
Mr.  EMERSON  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  leader  Boe  Michel's  retire- 
ment. I  want  to  take  this  moment  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  tireless  lighter.  I  came  to  the  House  in 
the  97th  Congress,  the  year  Bob  was  elected 
Republican  leader.  Bob  has  toiled  in  the  vine- 
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yards  of  national  and  House  GOP  policy  and 
politics  lor  some  38  years.  His  commitment 
was  always  first  to  the  citizens  of  central  Illi- 
nois who  have  continually  returned  him  to  rep- 
resent their  needs  and  interests,  always  in  the 
perspective  it  should  have  been.  Bob  under- 
stood the  importance  of  fonwarding  a  legisla- 
tive agenda  that  was  positively  good  lor  the 
country,  not  necessanly  good  for  party  or  per- 
son. Bobs  service  and  perspective  is  em- 
bodied m  that  dictum  of  a  statesman  of  an- 
other day,  "He  serves  his  party  best  who 
serves  his  country  best." 

Bob  is  someone  we  once  junior  Members 
coukj  turn  to  in  our  early  years  of  service,  for 
political  advice  and  help  in  tough  early  races 
we  invariably  seem  to  face.  NoNvithstandmg 
the  grueling  business  of  the  week  here,  he 
traveled  to  my  hometown  of  Cape  Girardeau 
one  beautiful  fall  evening  many  years  ago,  to 
help  me  prepare  for  what  would  become  my 
toughest  election.  The  people  in  attendance 
were  enlightened  by  his  perspective  on  politics 
and  the  direction  of  the  country,  and  were  also 
glad   to   share   moments   of   his   hghthearted 
humor  and  )0in  him  in  song  to  cap  a  warm,  yet 
spinted  evening.  In  those  and  so  many  other 
efforts.  Bob  Michel  proved  himself  to  be  a 
fnend,  one  that  will  not  be  forgotten    I  count 
myself  among  the  lucky  to  have  served  in  this 
House  under  the  leadership  of  Bob  Michel,  a 
classic  gentleman,  legislator,  and  friend.  I  wish 
him  much  happiness  as  he  moves  into  yet  a 
new  stage  of  life  and  leadership,  and  want  to 
share  with  our  colleagues  some  of  Bob's  per- 
spective as  it  appears  today  on  the  op-ed 
page  of  the  Washington  Times.  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  vision,  philosophy,  and  leadership  that 
well  reflects  the  manner,  love  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  commitment  to  high  ideals  that  Bob 
Michel  has  exemplified  in  his  service  here. 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  Oct.  19,  1993) 
My  Curiously  Baseless  Reputation  as  a 
Moderate  and  Compromiser 
(By  Robert  H   Michel) 
A  funny  thing  happened  to  me  upon  my  re- 
cent announcement  not  to  seek  re-election 
in  1994.  I  discovered,  as  I  read  press  accounts 
of  my  decision,  that  I  am  a  political  "mod- 
erate "  and  that  "compromise"  has  been  my 
major  legislative  tactic. 

The  fact  that  neither  of  these  words  hap- 
pens to  reflect  the  reality  of  my  career— or 
the  complexities  of  legislative  life— appears 
to  be  beside  the  point  to  those  who  create 
such  labels,  and  I  am  certain  that  when  my 
time  comes  to  meet  my  Maker,  the  obituary 
will  tell  of  "Michel,  the  Moderate  Com- 
promiser" Perhaps  it  is  time  to  try  to  set 
the  record  straight^or.  at  least,  to  examine 
what  those  words  really  mean. 

By  every  accepted  means  of  measuring  vot- 
ing records,  liberal  or  conservative.  I  am  just 
about  as  conservative  as  any  Republican 
member  of  the  leadership  in  the  House 
today,  or  in  my  lifetime  I  led  the  House  Re- 
publicans in  helping  to  pass  all  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  economic  policies  of  the 
early  1960s.  Throughout  the  Cold  War.  I  con- 
sistently voted  and  spoke  out  for  a  strong 
national  defense,  and.  in  the  House,  led  the 
Reagan-Bush  legislative  efforts  on  national 
security. 

That  I  am  not  what  is  called  a  "move- 
ment" or  activist  ideological  conservative  Is. 
of  course,  true,  and  I  have  had  my  share  of 
criticism  from  the  Washington-based  con- 
servative  political  activists  and  journalist 
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(including,  on  a  regular  basis,  the  editors  of 
The  Washington  Times).  But  it  has  long  been 
my  belief  that  true  conservatism  is  not  de- 
fined by  the  dogmatic  utterances  of  self-ap- 
pointed ideological  gurus  (real  conservatives 
leave  such  thought-policing  to  the  liberals). 
Conservatism— if  the  word  is  to  mean  any- 
thing at  all— must  at  the  very  least  mean  ad- 
herence to  political  truths  rooted  in  histori- 
cal experience.  Judged  by  that  standard,  my 
voting  record  over  38  years— on  foreign  pol- 
icy, defense,  and  the  economy — is  conserv- 
ative, not  "moderate." 

As  for  the  "compromising"  label.  I  have  al- 
ways stressed  the  need  to  reach  reasonable 
bipartisan  legislative  solutions  whenever 
possible,  a  view  that  is  anathema  to 
ideologues  of  the  left  and  right.  My  belief  is 
rooted  in  the  conviction  that  my  constitu- 
ents sent  me  to  Congress  not  to  pose  or  pos- 
ture or  preach,  but  to  pass  good  bills,  make 
bad  bills  more  palatable  through  amend- 
ments or  to  oppose  bad  bills  that  are  not 
amendable. 

But  I  also  recognize  there  are  times  when 
direct  confrontation  is  necessary.  In  the 
19708,  as  ranking  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  regularly  called 
for  cuts  in  many  programs,  including  some 
agricultural  programs  very  popular  among 
farmers  in  my  district.  Year  after  year.  I 
came  to  the  floor  with  what  was  termed  "the 
Michel  amendment."  offering  to  cut  the  ap- 
propriations bill  by  a  certain  percentage. 
The  Democrats  who  regularly  savaged  me 
(and  defeated  my  amendments  by  2-to-l  mar- 
gins) didn't  think  I  was  compromising,  nor 
did  my  fellow  Republicans.  During  the  1980s, 
I  led  every  single  fight  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration on  Central  American  policy, 
one  of  the  most  heated  and  intensely  par- 
tisan controversies  ever  to  come  before  (Con- 
gress. (And  one  that  didn't  have  any  direct 
political  payoff  back  home  for  me.)  My  lead- 
ership in  the  Gulf  War  certainly  did  not  in- 
volve compromise. 

So  why  the  labels?  I  g^ess  it  Is  because 
throughout  my  career,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing my  term  as  leader,  I  have  committed  the 
one  political  sin  that  ideologues  cannot  for- 
give: I  do  not  hate  government  I  believe  leg- 
islators are  sent  to  Congress  to  make  gov- 
ernment work  well.  I  believe  the  government 
of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  greatest 
conservative  accomplishments  in  history, 
and  I  am  intensely  proud  that  I  have  been 
part  of  it  for  all  these  years. 

The  Founders  were  conservative,  and  the 
Constitution  they  gave  us  created  a  govern- 
ment that  is  rooted  in  conservative  beliefs 
about  human  nature  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity to  have  a  government  that  is  at  once 
limited  and  strong  (if  the  Founders  had  not 
been  willing  to  compromise,  we  would  not 
have  a  Constitution). 

Conservatives,  and  Republicans  of  all 
stripes,  must  understand  government  is  not 
the  enemy— wasteful  government,  intrusive 
government,  irresponsible  government,  cor- 
rupt government  is  the  enemy  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  not  happy  with  gov- 
ernment when  it  does  not  work  well.  But 
make  no  mistake  about  it:  Americans  from 
the  beginning  have  realized  that  the  govern- 
mental system  left  to  us  by  the  Founders  is 
the  best  In  the  world.  Just  ask  the  people  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
whether  they  think  our  form  of  government 
IS  an  "enemy."  They  realize  all  too  well 
what  a  profound  blessing  stable,  orderly  gov- 
ernment, based  on  law  and  with  a  true  divi- 
sion of  powers,  can  be  In  my  view,  any  polit- 
ical party  that  bases  its  appeal  on  Perot-like 
government-bashing  will  deserve  exactly  the 
failure  It  gets  in  1994  and  1996. 
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EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS  EXTENSION  ACT 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  last  week  when  the  House  voted  on 
H.R.  3167,  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Benefits  Extension  Act.  I  strongly  support  this 
bill  because  it  fulfills  a  promise  made  to  more 
than  1  million  Amencan  workers  whose  unem- 
ployment insurance  t>enefits  will  run  out  over 
the  next  4  months  and  who  continue  to  strug- 
gle to  find  productive  jobs  in  a  turbulent  econ- 
omy. This  4-month  extension  is  essential  for 
long-term  unemployed  workers  who  are  trying 
to  keep  themselves  and  their  families  afloat 
while  they  seek  work. 

We  are  lacing  a  situation  where  there  are 
persistent  pockets  of  unemployment  through- 
out many  sections  of  the  Nation.  This  legisla- 
tion will  enable  us  to  provide  unemployment 
benefits  for  7  or  13  weeks  depending  on  a 
State's  unemployment  rate.  While  our  econ- 
omy continues  to  gain  momentum,  we  cannot 
ignore  those  who  are  victims  of  a  latxir  market 
that  continues  to  battle  a  proliferation  of  low- 
wage,  low-skill  jobs.  This  bill  provides  crucial 
benefits  to  unemployed  workers  who  need  our 
help  nght  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  promise  we 
need  to  keep  to  the  American  public,  and  that 
is  the  real  story  behind  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. There  are  still  over  8  million  Americans 
who  are  searching  lor  steady  jobs  and  who 
will  be  forced  to  choose  low-wage  jobs  be- 
cause they  lack  high-wage  skills. 

So.  we  must  reinvent  the  job  training  pro- 
grams designed  to  prepare  our  workers  for  the 
future.  This  bill  Ijegins  to  ackjress  this  issue  by 
identifying  displaced  workers  and  refernng 
them  to  job  assistance  programs  early  in  their 
unemployment.  This  is  a  good  start,  but  we 
need  to  confront  the  reality  of  a  global  econ- 
omy, create  better  school-to-work  programs 
and  recognize  the  dnving  force  of  technology. 
These  programs  must  be  streamlined  and 
those  that  are  duplicative  should  be  consoli- 
dated, so  that  we  better  target  our  fiscal  re- 
sources to  Federal  programs  that  achieve  re- 
sults on  a  local  level.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  to 
ensure  that  these  workers  have  access  to  ef- 
fective job  training  programs  and  then  master 
a  set  of  marketable,  technical  skills. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
and  the  President  as  we  continue  to  carve  out 
a  strategy  to  create  high-wage  jobs,  retrain 
our  workers  and  grow  this  economy.  H.R. 
3167  IS  a  key  part  of  this  effort,  and  I  am  glad 
that  It  received  ovenwhelming  support  from  my 
colleagues  dunng  last  week's  vote. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  TOBACCO  USE  IN 
EASTERN  EUROPE 
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spread  of  tobacco  use  in  Eastern  Europe. 
While  the  United  States  attempts  to  stem  the 
toll  of  tobatxo-caused  disease  and  death  and 
grapples  with  a  proposed  cigarette  health  tax. 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  have  become 
the  primary  target  of  U.S.  tobacco  companies 
In  their  attempt  to  compensate  for  their  losses 
here  at  home.  Americans  are  smoking  less 
and  less  each  year,  causing  tot>acco  comp>a- 
nies  to  exercise  their  trade  leverage  to  force 
open  the  doors  to  developing  democratic 
countries,  specifically  Eastern  Europe,  and 
promote  the  export  of  U.S.  tobacco  products. 
The  results  are  disease  and  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  well  know,  tobacco 
use  IS  the  most  preventable  cause  of  disease 
and  premature  death.  And  In  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  tobacco  use  Is  responsible 
for  one-third  of  all  deaths.  TcxJay,  U.S.  to- 
bacco companies  threaten  to  contnbute  to  the 
spread  of  tobacco  addiction  among  the  new 
generations  of  these  developing  countries  who 
need  our  help  now  more  than  ever. 

Recently,  public  health  leaders  from  13 
Central  and  Eastern  European  countries  de- 
clared a  mutual  defense  pact  against  the  mar- 
keting aggression  of  the  tobacco  industry.  On 
behalf  of  his  colleagues,  Prof.  WItold  Zafonski. 
head  of  epidemiology  at  the  Polish  Institute  of 
Oncology,  wrote  to  President  Clinton  request- 
ing that  he  fulfill  the  promise  and  spint  of  his 
tobacco  control  initiatives  as  well  as  his  prom- 
ise for  aid  by  restraining  the  aggressive  over- 
seas marketing  by  U.S. -based  tobacco  com- 
panies and  help  Implement  comprehensive,  ef- 
fective tobacco  control  programs. 

Professor  Zatonski  wntes. 

The  transnational  tobacco  companies 
tTTC's]  exploit  our  countries'  desperate  need 
for  immediate  economic  investment.  But.  in 
so  doing,  they  damage  our  health  and  ruin 
our  longer  term  economic  well-being.  And  in 
their  political  maneuvering  to  resist  normal 
and  appropriate  public  health  measures,  the 
TTC's  also  threaten  to  corrupt  our  emerging 
democratic  institutions. 

He  continues. 

As  a  minimum.  Mr.  President,  we  also  ask 
that  the  United  States  impose  advertising 
marketing,  and  labeling  restraints  on  the 
overseas  activities  of  US-based  tobacco  com- 
panies at  least  as  strong  as  those  imposed 
upon  them  for  the  protection  of  your  own 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  promised  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe  aid  and  support  for  recon- 
struction, but  we  have  only  provided  chancer 
and  heart  disease.  I  hope  that  in  a  time  when 
our  country  is  focusing  on  improving  the 
health  care  of  our  own  citizens,  we  can  also 
lend  a  hand  to  our  friends  overseas. 


H.R.  3288.  THE  PUBLIC  ACCOM- 
MODATIONS EXCEPTIONS  ACT  OF 
1933 


HON.  MARTIN  T.  MEEHAN 

OF  MA.SSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 
Mr.  MEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 


HON.  ED  PASTOR 

OF  ARIZONA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  my 
colleague  Representative  Craig  Thomas  and  I 
Introduced  H.R.  3288,  the  Public  Accommcxja- 
tlons  Exceptions  Act  of  1993.  I  vraukl  like  to 
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take  tnis  opportunity  to   explain  to  my  cot- 
leagues  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

Under  U.S.  copynght  laws,  the  hospitality  in- 
dustry, including  restaurants,  taverns,  and 
other  retail  alcohol  beverage  estatdishments. 
must  pay  tees  to  perlorming  rights  societies 
lor  the  public  perlormance  ol  music,  musical 
records,  and  tapes.  These  performing  rights 
societies,  such  as  the  Amencan  Society  ol 
Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers  [ASCAP], 
Broadcast  Music  Industry  [BMI].  and  SESAC. 
negotiate  contracts  separately  with  retailers 
and,  in  many  cases,  all  three  of  these  soci- 
eties could  seek  payment  ol  fees  for  the  nght 
to  play  copynghled  matenals  in  an  establish- 
ment. One  exception  to  the  payment  of  these 
fees  by  the  hospitality  industry  is  the  use  ol 
radios  and  loudspeakers  that  are  commonly 
used  in  a  private  home. 

In  vanous  U.S.  Supreme  Court  cases  and  in 
changes  made  to  the  copynght  laws,  it  has 
been  decided  that  small  establishments  that 
merely  "augment  a  home-type  receiver"  would 
be  exempt  from  the  fees  of  the  performing 
nghfs  societies.  In  many  cases,  these  licens- 
ing organizations  have  construed  that  any  tel- 
evision over  36  inches,  including  big-screen 
televisions,  to  be  other  than  "of  a  kind  com- 
monly used  in  pnvate  homes."  However,  tech- 
nology has  far  outpaced  the  size  of  the 
screen,  to  arbitranly  force  our  retailers  to  pay 
fees  for  the  television  that  might  have  a  larger 
screen  than  that. 

Representatives  of  the  retail  hospitality  es- 
tablishments in  my  State  ol  Arizona  and  oth- 
ers around  the  country  have  discussed  this 
issue  with  me.  I  believe  that  it  is  lime  lor  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  1976  Copynght  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  total  exception  from  licensing  fees 
paid  to  the  perlorming  rights  societies  for 
music  copyrights  relating  to  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision equipment  used  m  these  establish- 
ments, provided  that  no  direct  charge  is  made 
to  see  or  hear  the  transmissions  Congress 
needs  to  exptore  this  issue  m  public  heanngs. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  )oin  me  m  support- 
ing this  legislation  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Craig  Thomas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

groups,  raising  funds  to  provide  grants  to 
qualified,  nonprofit  art  organizations,  and 
awarding  scholarships  to  gifted  individuals  in- 
terested in  the  arts. 

The  ultimate  mission  for  the  HDCAF  is  the 
establishment  of  a  cultural  arts  center  includ- 
ing an  art  gallery,  theatre,  and  facilities  for  in- 
struction and  training  of  interested  individuals 
and  groups  in  the  visual,  graphic,  and  per- 
forming arts  Once  completed,  the  arts  center 
will  provide  a  cultural  environment  and  climate 
unique  to  California's  high  desert  conducive  to 
the  advancement  ol  the  arts. 

In  support  ol  its  goals,  the  HDCAF  has 
sponsored  over  the  past  4  years  a  very  suc- 
cessful 3-day  Presidio  Arts  Festival  at  the 
Jess  Ranch  in  Apple  Valley  This  fantastic 
event  has  attracted  artists  and  supporters  of 
the  arts  from  throughout  southern  California 
and  Arizona  Through  this  festival,  artists  have 
discovered  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  and  sell 
their  worVs  in  diverse  media— oil  paintings, 
sculptures,  water  colors,  photographs,  and 
others.  In  June  of  this  year,  the  festival  be- 
came a  multicultural  event.  In  addition  to  art 
exhibitions,  this  year's  festival  featured  per- 
formances by  local  dance,  music,  and  theatre 
groups  including  the  Shenanigans  Youth  The- 
atre, the  Moiave  Community  Theatre,  Creative 
Energy,  Entertainers  Plus,  and  the  Gold  Dig- 
gers Dancers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  longtime  patron  and  sup- 
porter of  the  arts,  I  too.  am  enthusiastic  about 
the  mission  of  the  High  Desert  Cultural  Art 
Foundation  Recognizing  and  advancing  the 
arts  in  our  high  desert  communities  will  not 
only  promote  current  artistic  talent,  but  will  fos- 
ter cultural  diversity  and  inspire  future  genera- 
tions of  artists.  Please  )Oin  me  in  wishing 
HDCAF  the  best  success  with  this  year's  Au- 
rora Ball  and  recognizing  this  wonderful  orga- 
nization for  Its  inspired  leadership  in  the  arts. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HIGH  DESERT 
CULTURAL  ARTS  FOUNDATION 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFOR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wouW  like  to  bnng  to  your  attention  the  line 
work  and  outstanding  public  service  of  the 
High  Desert  Cultural  Arts  Foundation  [HDCAF] 
in  California's  artistic  high  desert.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Gudelia  McMurray.  the  foun- 
dation IS  once  again  sponsonng  its  preeminent 
fundraising  event  in  November,  the  1993  Au- 
rora Ball. 

The  HDCAF  was  founded  and  incorporated 
5  years  ago,  thanks  to  the  ambrtKJus  vision 
and  boundless  enthusiasm  of  a  small  group  ol 
kxal  artists  and  art  enthusiasts.  Its  pnmary 
missKjn  IS  to  promote  the  appreciation  and  ad- 
varx;ement  of  the  arts  m  the  high  desert.  The 
HDCAF  seeks  to  encourage  and  nurture  art- 
ists by  supporting  and  endorsing  numerous  art 


HONORING  MAJ  GEN.  DALE 
TABOR  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS 
RETIREMENT  FROM  THE  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE 


HON.  BILL  SARPALRJS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 

Mr  SARPALIUS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  )Oin  me  in  honoring  Ma|.  Gen.  Dale 
C.  Tabor  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  General  Tabor  has 
served  his  country  for  32  years  and  has  been 
a  shining  example  of  the  values  and  traditions 
which  make  America  great. 

General  Tabor  was  born  on  August  26, 
1938,  in  Clyde,  TX,  where  he  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1956.  He  went  on  to  complete 
a  bachelor  ol  science  degree  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy.  That  degree  earned  him  a 
commission  in  the  USAF  and  started  his 
promising  career  General  Tabor  continued  his 
education  throughout  his  Air  Force  career  and 
received  a  master's  degree  through  the  Air 
Force  Institute  ol  Technotogy  program  at 
UCLA.  He  also  attended  the  Air  Command 
and  Stall  College  and  the  National  War  Col- 
lege. 

General  Tabor  shouW  be  honored  first  as  a 
family  man  and  lather.  He  marned  Kay  YorK 
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Irom  his  hometown  of  Clyde  and  they  t)ecame 
the  proud  parents  ol  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
Russell  and  Jill.  Their  lamily  has  endured  with 
high  spints  the  sacrilices  required  ol  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  because  they  knew 
the  cause  was  )ust  and  honorable  General 
Tabor  and  his  wife  never  allowed  the  ngors  ol 
military  life  to  en)oin  them  Irom  passing  on 
their  rich  lamily  values  to  their  children.  The 
Tabor  chi|rf-en  now  set  a  line  example  for  their 
peers. 

General  Tabor's  long  military  service  is 
highlighted  by  many  worthy  accomplishments. 
He  IS  a  command  pilot  with  4,000  hours  ol 
flight  time  including  223  combat  missions  in 
Southeast  Asia  He  served  as  commander  ol 
the  333rd  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  at  Davis- 
Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  AZ:  wing  com- 
mander, 81st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Royal 
Air  Force  Station,  Bentwaters.  England;  and 
assistant  deputy  chiel  of  staff  for  operations. 
Headquarters  US.  Air  Force  in  Europe. 

Genera)  Tabor  has  also  made  significant 
contnbutions  to  both  his  country  and  his  serv- 
ice through  command  ol  the  Lowery  Technical 
Training  Center  m  Colorado  and  ultimately  the 
82d  Training  Wing.  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base. 
TX.  II  IS  through  command  of  these  training  fa- 
cilities thai  General  Tabor  was  able  to  sen/e 
this  country  m  his  highest  capacity,  for  here  he 
seized  the  opportunity  to  mold  young  minds 
and  ensure  the  well-tseing  of  America  lor  lu- 
ture  generations 

Beyond  his  mission  in  the  USAF,  no  tnbute 
to  Dale  Tabor  would  be  complete  without  a 
look  at  how  he  distinguished  himsell  again 
and  again  as  one  of  Americas  finest.  He  has 
been  decorated  numerous  times  and  is  the  re- 
cipient of  honors  such  as  the  Legion  of 
Merit— three  times—,  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and 
the  Bronze  Star,  to  name  but  a  few 

To  be  sure,  Ma|.  Gen.  Dale  Tabor  has  left 
a  legacy  that  is  rich  in  tradition,  service,  and 
values.  In  both  war  and  peace  he  found  ways 
to  serve  above  and  beyond  the  call  ol  duty. 
His  retirement  represents  the  culmination  ol  a 
stunning  military  career.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed.  I  trust  my  colleagues  will  )0in  me  in 
hononng  Maj  Gen  Dale  C.  Tabor,  a  man  de- 
voted to  the  United  Slates  ol  America. 


ROBER'"  A    MERCER  III  BECOMES 
EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1993 

Mr  REED.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  sa- 
lute a  distinguished  young  man  from  Rhode 
Island  who  has  anamed  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  m  the  Boy  Scouts  ol  America.  He  is 
Robert  A.  Mercer  III  of  Troop  66  in  Garden 
City  and  he  is  honored  this  week  lor  his  note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not  every  young  American  who  |Oins  the 
Boy  Scouts  earns  the  prestigious  Eagle  Scout 
Award.  In  fact,  only  2.5  percent  ol  all  Boy 
Scouts  do.  To  earn  the  award,  a  Boy  Scout 
must  fulfill  requirements  in  the  areas  ol  leader- 
ship, service,  and  outdoor  skills.  He  must  earn 
21    merit  badges,    ll   ol  which  are  required 
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from  areas  such  as  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citizenship  m  the 
world,  salety,  environmental  science,  and  first 
aid. 

As  he  progresses  through  the  Boy  Scout 
ranks,  a  Scout  must  demonstrate  participation 
in  increasingly  more  responsible  service 
projects.  He  must  also  demonstrate  leadership 
skills  by  holding  one  or  more  specdic  youth 
leadership  positions  in  his  patrol  and/or  troop. 
These  young  men  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  these  criteria. 

For  his  Eagle  Scout  proiect,  Robert  super- 
vised the  general  cleanup  ol  Wildtlower  Dnve 
playground  where  debns  had  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  over  a  period  ol  time  Children 
who  live  in  this  section  of  Cranston  are  now 
able  to  enjoy  their  neightxirhood  playground 
due  to  Robert's  eftorts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  Eagle  Scout  Robert  A. 
Mercer  III  In  turn,  we  must  duly  recognize  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  Amenca  for  establishing  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  the  strenuous  cntena 
lis  aspirants  must  meet  This  program  has 
through  its  80  years  honed  and  enhanced  the 
leadership  skills  and  commitment  to  public 
service  ol  many  outstanding  Americans,  two 
dozen  of  whom  now  serve  in  the  House 

It  IS  my  sincere  belief  that  Robert  A  Mercer 
III  will  continue  his  public  service  and  in  so 
doing  will  further  distinguish  himself  and  con- 
sequently better  his  community.  I  join  friends, 
colleagues,  and  family  who  this  week  salute 
him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LABOR  LEADER  AL 
GARRISON 


HON.  RICH.\RD  H.  LEHMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  Al  Garrison,  the  1993  LatX)r 
Leader  ol  the  Year  for  the  I4.000-member 
Fresno-Madera  Central  Labor  Council. 

I'm  especially  proud  because  I  have  known 
Al  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  when  asked.  Al  has  always  been  there  lor 
his  union  and  for  his  community 

Like  many  who  are  involved  m  the  labor 
union  movement.  Al  comes  Irom  a  lamily  of 
dedicated  union  members,  a  legacy  that 
began  with  his  late  father  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Teamsters  lor  more  than  20  years  and 
which  continues  today  with  Als  three  sons 
who  are  in  the  union  sheet  metal  trade 

Al  almost  gave  up  becoming  an  apprentice, 
but  I'm  glad  he  didn't  He  completed  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  1966  and  he  has  been  an  ac- 
tive union  sheet  metal  worker  ever  smce 

"I  liked  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  make 
money  while  I  was  being  trained,  and  sheet 
metal  work  sounded  a  lot  more  interesting 
than  the  other  jobs  I'd  been  domg.  he  re- 
called. Al  credits  his  mother.  Elsie,  lor  getting 
him  involved  in  being  more  than  just  a  mem- 
ber of  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Local  Union  252, 


Al  accepted  his  first  position  as  an  executive 
board  member  with  local  252  in  1970,  In  1973 
he  was  elected  president,  and  went  on  in 
1979  to  serve  as  the  union's  business  man- 
ager. After  a  merger,  Al  was  named  the  local's 
business  agent,  a  position  he  has  held  ever 
since, 

"To  see  a  poor  little  country  boy  like  me  end 
up  with  this  much — to  be  honored  like  this — 
well.  I'm  really  humbled  by  it,"  Al  said  of  his 
selection  as  Labor  Leader  of  the  Year, 

He  IS  currently  the  vice  president  of  the 
Central  Labor  Council  and  he  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  council's  executive  board,  Al  Is 
also  a  trustee  lor  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Northern  California  Health  Care  and  Pension 
Plan,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Sheet  Metal 
Wori<ers  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee, 

Al  is  a  past  president  of  the  Clovis  Y  Men's 
Club  and  the  Clovis  Junior  Soccer  League,  as 
well  as  a  former  coach  at  both  the  Clovis  Little 
League  and  Clovis  Junior  Soccer. 


WOMEN'S  PREVENTIVE  HEALTH 
CARE  INITIATIVE 


HONORING  OSCAR  WASSERMAN  ON 
THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  PAUL  L  GILLMOR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19.  1993 

Mr.  GILLMOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing 
Oscar  Wasserman  ol  Fremont,  OH,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  tooth  birthday.  Octotjer  22. 
1993 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  look  forward 
to  spoiling  my  grandchildren.  Oscar  has  had 
the  chance  to  indulge  not  only  10  grand- 
children but  20  great-grandchildren,  and  7 
great-great-grandchildren. 

Oscar  IS  lucky  enough  to  have  lived  his  en- 
tire life  in  Fremont.  OH.  He  began  working  for 
H  &  M  Bakery  at  age  19.  delivering  bread  with 
a  horse  and  wagon.  He  went  on  to  work  for 
Hench's  Pastry,  and  in  1927.  purchased  the 
Pastry  from  Mr.  Hench.  He  operated  the  Pas- 
try until  his  retirement  in  1964.  when  he  sold 
It  to  his  son-in-law,  Louis  Reinbolt. 

Oscar's  success  in  business  has  mirrored 
his  achievements  in  public  service.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  In  fact, 
he  IS  the  first  member  of  Fremont  Council  No. 
591  to  reach  100  years  old.  In  addition,  Oscar 
IS  a  charter  member  ol  the  Lion's  Club  and  a 
honorary  member  to  Catholic  Knights  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  often  heard  that 
America  works  because  of  the  unselfish  con- 
tributions of  her  citizens.  I  know  that  Ohio  is 
a  much  better  place  to  live  tjecause  of  the 
dedication  and  countless  hours  of  service 
given  over  the  years  by  Oscar  Wasserman. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying 
tnbute  to  Oscar  Wasserman's  record  of  per- 
sonal accomplishments  and  wishing  him  all 
the  best  in  the  years  ahead. 


HON.  JERROLD  NADLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  19,  1993 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  House  concurrent  resolution  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
comprehensive  health  care  reform  legislation 
that  IS  enacted  must  ensure  that  women  re- 
ceive appropriate  breast  and  cervical  cancer 
screenings  and  general  gynecological  care. 

According  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, in  1993,  over  50,000  women  will  die  from 
breast  and  cervical  cancers,  many  of  whom 
could  have  been  treated,  had  they  had  access 
to  screening  lor  these  deadly  diseases.  In  the 
1990's  alone,  over  half  a  million  American 
women  will  lose  their  lives  to  breast  and  cer- 
vical cancers,  despite  available  technology  of- 
fenng  easy  and  early  diagnosis.  Tragically, 
much  of  this  suffenng  could  be  averted 
through  early,  frequent,  and  easily  accessible 
detection  and  treatment  services  like  mammo- 
grams and  Pap  smears.  Expenence  has  prov- 
en that  these  screenings  save  lives.  Ensuring 
universal  access  to  regular  screenings  can 
save  even  more  lives. 

Having  lost  my  mother-in-law  to  breast  can- 
cer. I  am  all  too  aware  of  the  extraordmanly 
high  incidences  of  breast  cancer,  and  the  dev- 
astation that  it  can  bnng.  It  is  even  more  frus- 
trating when  a  family  linds  out  that  an  early 
mammogram  may  have  saved  that  loved 
one's  lile. 

The  President's  health  care  plan  makes  a 
good  start  by  committing  this  Nation  to  univer- 
sal coverage  lor  all  women.  We  must  ensure, 
however,  that  women  are  covered  for  all  tests 
recommended  by  the  best  available  medical 
knowledge. 

This  resolution  will  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  any  national  comprehensive 
benefits  package  should  cover  annual  mam- 
mograms for  women  who  are  at  least  40  years 
of  age  and  at  any  earlier  age  if  a  woman's 
medical  history  indicates  a  need  for  more  fre- 
quent screenings.  It  also  expresses  the  sense 
that  annual  Pap  smears  and  any  other  gyne- 
cological exams  or  tests  be  covered  as  well. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  resolution  takes 
into  consideration  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gyne- 
cologists. 

It  IS  vital  that  Congress  go  on  record  now  in 
favor  of  preventive  health  care  lor  women. 
With  proper  gynecological  screenings  and  pre- 
ventive health  measures  we  can  surely  save 
the  lives  ol  many  women,  and  prevent  suller- 
ing  endured  by  many  women  and  their  lami- 
lies.  It  IS  absolutely  necessary  that  these  serv- 
ices be  included  as  a  clear  and  delimte  com- 
ponent ol  a  woman's  health  care  regimen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  and  cosponsor  this  important  health  care 
resolution. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Patty  Mur- 
ray, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

Today's  prayer  will  be  offered  by  a 
guest  chaplain,  the  j^everend  Dr.  Al- 
bert Giles,  Jr.,  Asbury  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  Brandywine,  MD. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Albert  Giles,  Jr., 
Asbury  United  Methodist  Church, 
Brandywine.  MD,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  You  for  our 
beloved  land  You  gave  to  us  to  use  and 
enjoy.  You  gave  us  a  new  humanity 
with  power  of  freedom.  Free  to  live, 
free  to  serve,  and  free  to  enjoy  and  love 
one  another  through  the  power  of  Your 
divine  love.  You  have  blessed  our  Na- 
tion with  great  wealth,  and  good  har- 
vest from  our  farmland.  Our  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes  were  clean,  and  we 
were  able  to  eat.  drink,  and  enjoy  fresh 
air  and  good  health.  But  we  have 
strayed  like  lost  sheep,  and  our 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  are  polluted, 
and  we  suffer  from  diseases,  sickness, 
and  even  death. 

Our  cities  are  not  only  polluted  with 
stale  air,  but  with  poverty,  violence. 
and  diseases,  which  led  to  death  and 
destruction.  The  true  power  of  God's 
love  must  prevail  over  polluted  cities. 
For  it  was  written  long  ago:  Except  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain.  (Psalm  127:1) 

Remove  O  God.  the  elements  from 
our  land,  that  breed  bitterness  and  vio- 
lence among  our  young  people.  Sur- 
round them  with  Your  love,  that  t.ey 
may  be  led  out  of  the  darkness  of  self- 
ishness and  into  the  glorious  sunlight 
of  sisterhood  and  brotherhood,  where 
they  will  be  healthy,  and  bring  up  a 
generation  free  from  poverty,  illit- 
eracy, violence,  and  preventable  dis- 
eases. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  Cre- 
ator and  Sustainer  of  the  land.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  13,  1993) 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  following  let- 
ter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  October  20,  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Patty  Murray,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mrs.  MURRAY  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixjre.  The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  reached  late 
last  evening  and  printed  at  page  3  of 
the  calendar  today,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  this  morning  to  consider  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Bradley — in 
just  a  moment,  he  will  be  here  to  offer 
that  amendment — under  a  1-hour  time 
limitation.  It  is  expected  there  will  be 
a  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Bradley 
amendment  within  the  next  hour.  That 
Will  be  followed  by  an  amendment  by 
Senators  McCain  and  Bingaman,  under 
a  1-hour  time  limitation,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
that.  So  there  should  be  two  votes  this 
morning  with  respect  to  those  amend- 
ments. 

Thereafter,  the  managers  have  ad- 
vised that  they  intend  to  proceed  as 
promptly  as  possible  on  the  remaining 
amendments,  and  they  are  listed  at 
pages  2  and  3  of  the  calendar  this  morn- 
ing. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Senate  will  have 
to  remain   in  session   throughout  the 


evening,  as  we  make  a  renewed  effort 
to  complete  action  on  this  bill  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  addition,  we  will  be  tak- 
ing up  appropriations  bills  conference 
reports  as  they  become  available  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
votes  are  expected  on  one  or  more  of 
those  conference  reports  today. 

So,  Senators  should  be  aware  that 
votes  will  occur  throughout  the  day, 
beginning  this  morning,  and  could 
occur  at  any  time.  Senators  are  on  no- 
tice to  be  able  to  come  to  the  floor 
within  20  minutes  to  cast  their  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distinguished 
manager  is  present,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  and  Senator  Bradley  is  here 
to  offer  his  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  3116,  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3116)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1070 

(Purpose:  To  delete  the  funding  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  tactical  transport  aircraft  for 
support  of  Army  and  Air  National  Guard 
missions) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1070. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  BRADLEY  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  line  13.  strike  out  •  $785. 000. 000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$635,000,000  '. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  represents  one  more 
attempt  on  my  part  to  cut  lower  prior- 
ity, unnecessary  public  spending.  Dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  budget 
bill,  we  had  a  lot  of  speeches  about  cut- 
ting spending,  and  I  have  tried,  pursu- 
ant to  several  principles,  to  offer  the 
Senate  the  opportunity  to  do  so  in  a  se- 
ries of  appropriations  bills.  This  is  an- 
other example  of  that  effort. 

This  amendment  would  cut  $150  mil- 
lion in  funding  for  tactical  transport 
aircraft  for  the  Army  National  Guard. 
This  money  has  not  been  requested  by 
the  administration.  Not  only  is  the 
spending  unrequested,  it  is  intended  for 
unspecified  procurement.  No  equip- 
ment types  or  quantities  are  identified 
with  this  $150  million. 

The  committee  report  simply  asks 
the  National  Guard  to  submit  a  plan 
identifying  the  mix  of  aircraft  to  be  ac- 
quired by  January  15,  1994.  with  the 
money  appropriated  in  the  meantime. 
In  other  words,  we  give  the  money  to 
the  National  Guard  and  they  tell  us 
later  how  they  are  going  to  spend  the 
money. 

In  today's  tough  fiscal  climate,  we 
need  to  allocate  limited  taxpayer  fund- 
ing to  where  it  is  most  needed.  This  is 
clearly  not  an  example  of  high  priority 
spending.  Again,  this  spending  does  not 
appear  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
administration  supports  striking  these 
funds.  The  House  did  not  include  these 
funds. 

I  believe  that  eliminating  this  money 
is  the  right  course  of  action  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

First,  it  is  a  fact  the  future  role  and 
size  of  the  National  Guard  is  under  ac- 
tive review  today.  While  it  is  clear  that 
President  Clinton,  as  a  former  Gov- 
ernor, values  the  Guard  and  its  capa- 
bilities, a  major  restructuring  of  the 
Guard  is  in  the  works.  Although  the 
cuts  in  force  will  not  be  as  drastic  as 
they  have  been  proposed  earlier,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Army  Guard  will 
drop  another  10  percent  by  1996.  Addi- 
tionally, it  is  possible  that  the  Bottom- 
Up  Review  may  lead  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Guard's  current  10  divisions 
into  5  divisions  of  enhanced  capabili- 
ties. With  such  changes  forthcoming,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  approve  a  vague  or 
unspecified  appropriation  of  this  mag- 
nitude, $150  million,  with  no  statement 
as  to  how  it  will  be  spent. 

The  second  point  is  the  Army  active 
forces  are  rapidly  downsizing  from 
750,000  men  and  women  in  1990,  to 
540,000  men  and  women  in  1994.  The  Air 
Force  is  likewise  being  consolidated. 
With  this  consolidation  and  shrinking 


of  force,  this  will  free  up  vast  amounts 
of  material  for  use  by  the  Guard 
troops.  It  is  unwise  to  make  such  a 
large  appropriation,  $150  million,  un- 
less we  are  absolutely  clear  that  these 
needs  cannot  be  met  out  of  the  existing 
inventory  of  equipment.  Since  we  do 
not  know  what  the  Army  Guard  wants, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  will 
need  whatever  this  money  is  to  be 
spent  for  or  that  it  cannot  get  it  out  of 
the  surplus  that  will  be  available  from 
the  downsizing  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  Senate  ap- 
propriations bill  includes  $250  million 
that  is  authorized,  but  not  requested, 
for  purchase  of  8  tactical  airlift  air- 
craft by  the  Air  National  Guard.  This 
amendment  does  not  challenge  that 
spending.  Whatever  new  airlift  needs 
there  are  in  the  National  Guard  should 
be  helped  by  this  addition  of  $250  mil- 
lion for  the  Air  National  Guard  for  tac- 
tical airlift  aircraft.  So  if  we  are  al- 
ready spending  $250  million  in  this  for 
the  Air  National  Guard,  why  do  we 
need  $150  million  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard? 

I  note,  further,  that  the  Army  and 
Army  Reserve  do  not  own  the  type  of 
planes  likely  to  be  purchased  with  this 
funding.  They  do  not  need  them.  These 
forces,  the  Army  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve, traditionally  rely  on  the  Air 
Force  to  transport  and  to  supplement 
their  helicopter  capabilities.  The  much 
smaller  Army  Guard,  on  the  other 
hand,  already  owns  or  has  ordered 
about  40  to  50  of  these  transport  air- 
craft. Given  the  presence  already  of  a 
1.700-plane  Air  National  Guard  and  the 
further  expansion  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  allowed  by  this  $250  million  ap- 
propriation, I  have  to  question  the 
need  for  another  $150  million  for  the 
Army  National  Guard. 

Last,  Madam  President,  if  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  not  expected  to  tell  us 
prior  to  January  1994  how  they  intend 
to  allocate  this  money— how  they  are 
going  to  spend  it — I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  they  wait  1  or  2  months 
and  include  that  information  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1995  budget  submission.  Then, 
given  a  proper  explanation,  the  appro- 
priate committees  can  take  an  in- 
formed look  at  these  needs. 

Madam  President,  it  is  time  to  stop 
buying  unneeded  and  unwarranted 
equipment.  If  funding  is  not  requested, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  spending  spon- 
sors to  make  a  solid  claim  as  to  need 
and  purpose.  Such  a  claim  has  never 
been  made  for  this  $150  million  in 
funds. 

The  public  is  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  use  of  congressional  ear- 
marks to  steer  Federal  dollars  to  paro- 
chial projects.  The  Senate  committee 
has  strongly  tried  to  reject  earmarks, 
and  they  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts.  This  appropriation  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  opposite  of  an  earmark.  Its 
purposes    are    identified    by    only    the 


vaguest  phrases — "tactical  transport 
aircraft"  But  the  ambiguity  in  the 
language  makes  it  impossible  to  assess 
the  value  of  the  equipment  to  be  ac- 
quired. Like  the  earmark,  there  is  no 
objective  statement  of  need  to  justify 
this  $150  million  of  taxpayer  money 
going  to  the  Army  National  Guard. 

We  do  not  have  $150  million  to  spend 
as  Congress  sees  fit  or  as  the  Guard 
sees  fit.  This  money  must  go  to  the 
highest  priority  needs,  and  those  may 
be  elsewhere.  Certainly,  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  believe 
that  priority  funding  should  be  for 
other  purposes.  The  President  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  say  this  money 
should  not  be  spent  for  these  purposes. 
To  quote  the  statement  of  administra- 
tion policy,  "These  are  not  high  prior- 
ity items."  Like  the  earmark,  this  lan- 
guage represents  bad  public  policy. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  makes  sense  in  terms  of 
maintaining  an  effective  military 
force,  and  it  makes  sense  in  terms  of 
protecting  the  taxpayers'  hard  earned 
dollars. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  against  the  amendment. 

First.  I  believe  the  record  should  be 
made  clear  that  this  was  authorized  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  In  fact,  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  BVRD, 
and  the  ranking  member.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, together  with  Senator  Stevens. 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  appropriations,  issued  a 
joint  letter  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  requesting  authorization 
for  these  amounts. 

Second,  it  has  been  suggested  by  the 
author  of  this  amendment  that  these 
aircraft  are  not  needed,  that  this  is  a 
waste  of  money,  and  that  it  was  not  re- 
quested. 

It  has  not  been  requested  because  it 
has  been  the  practice  for  too  long  to 
give  leftovers  to  the  National  Guard. 
Yes,  leftovers.  We  have  been  providing 
command  aircraft  to  the  National 
Guard,  leftovers.  We  have  been  provid- 
ing transport  aircraft  to  the  National 
Guard,  leftovers. 

Yet,  Madam  President,  we  call  upon 
our  men  and  women  in  the  Air  and 
Army  National  Guard  to  place  them- 
selves in  harm's  way.  They  were  in 
Desert  Storm.  They  are  in  Somalia. 
And  who  knows  they  may  be  in  Bosnia. 
But  yet  we  are  saying  give  them  left- 
overs. 

So  we  took  it  upon  ourselves  to  call 
upon  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
come  forth  with  equipment.  But  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
some  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  we 
did  not  identify  the  aircraft.  We  pro- 
vided a  generic  definition  because  so 
many  Members  have  been  complaining 
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about  earmarking.  But  everyone  knew 
what  we  had  in  mind.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  knew  exactly,  if  one 
should  follow  the  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  authorization.  We  wanted  to  pur- 
chase C-23's.  These  are  small  tactical 
lift  aircraft,  cargo  planes,  that  can 
carry  troops,  short  runway,  fast  take- 
off. 

Why  should  we  saddle  our  men  and 
women  in  the  old  DC-3s?  The  inven- 
tory of  the  Army  Air  National  Guard 
still  include  DC-3"s,  DC-3s  that  were  in 
operation  in  World  War  II. 

And  yet  we  expect  our  men  and 
women  in  the  Guard  to,  God  forbid, 
serve  us  in  World  War  III  with  World 
War  II  equipment. 

We  also  knew  that  the  National 
Guard,  the  Army  and  Air,  wanted  the 
C~212.  They  also  needed  replacement 
aircraft  for  medical  evacuation.  Are  we 
to  tell  those  men  and  women  who  are 
injured  that  they  will  have  to  do  it  the 
old  way,  carried  on  stretchers,  picked 
up  by  helicopters,  and  wait  hours  and 
hours  before  shipped  off  to  a  hospital? 
If  we  expect  our  men  and  women  in 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  to  stand  in  harm's  way 
for  us,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  provide 
them  with  good  equipment.  And  this 
amendment  provides  that. 
Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  requires. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President. 

I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to  this 
Bradley  amendment. 

Sometime  later  today,  the  managers 
of  this  bill  are  going  to  be  attacked  be- 
cause we  earmarked  specific  items  in 
this  bill  in  other  amendments.  Now  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  attacks  us 
because  we  have  not  earmarked,  know- 
ing, as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  in- 
dicated, that  we  have  a  staggering 
backlog  of  demand  for  replacement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
for  the  Army  Guard.  And  I  would  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
the  $150  million  is  for  both. 

We  went,  as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
says,  together  with  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee, 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
said.  "Authorize  us  at  least  some 
money  this  year  to  start  that  replace- 
ment." 

We  all  know  about  problems  through- 
out the  Guard.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  about  the  Alaska  sit- 
uation. 

We  are  currently  operating  twin-en- 
gine Otter  aircraft.  They  are  the  only 
planes  that  we  have  that  can  meet  the 
needs  of  remote  locations  in  Alaska  in 
the  wintertime,  using  skis  for  takeoff 
and  landing  on  unprepared,  ice  run- 
ways that  are  in  use  during  the  maneu- 


ver period  when  the  Guard  brings  Na- 
tional Guard  units  from  all  over  the 
Nation  to  Alaska  to  experience  winter 
training.  Units  operate  out  on  the  tun- 
dra, out  in  areas  without  runways,  and 
ice  runways  are  prepared  for  evacu- 
ations. 

The  Otter  is  over  20  years  old— a 
great  airplane,  the  UV-18— and  it  must 
be  replaced.  We  have  not  said  which 
aircraft  will  replace  the  Otter  or  even 
that  the  Otter  must  be  replaced  from 
this  money.  I  certainly  hope  it  will  be. 
But  the  need  is  there. 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  National 
Guard  has  been  called  into  service  in 
four  domestic  crises:  Hurricane  An- 
drew, Hurricane  Iniki,  the  Midwest 
floods,  and  civil  disturbances  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  each  instance,  both  the 
Army  and  Air  Guard  have  flown  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  missions.  The  need 
is  there  to  replace  aircraft  that  have 
been  overused  in  those  emergency  air- 
lift needs  associated  with  those  emer- 
gencies. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  the  emergency 
missions  flown  by  the  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  during  those  recent  do- 
mestic major  emergencies. 

The   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore.  Without   objection,   it   is  so   or- 
dered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  so  on  two  bases:  First,  this 
is  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to 
replace  aged  aircraft  that  are  currently 
operated  by  the  Air  and  Army  Guard. 
It  does  not  meet  their  total  needs  at 
all.  It  is  a  beginning.  As  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  says,  it  is  a  beginning  of 
replacing  those  aged  aircraft  with  new 
aircraft  so  that  the  Guard  is  trained  in 
modern,  up-to-date  aircraft,  and  their 
readiness  and  their  capability  to  re- 
spond to  emergencies  at  the  call  of  the 
Governors  or  at  the  call  of  the  national 
authorities  is  improved. 

I  can  think  of  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Guard  when  their  needs  have 
been  greater. 

Madam  President,  my  last  reason  is 
this:  As  we  downsize  the  standing 
Army  and  the  standing  Air  Force,  the 
Active  Duty  Army  and  Air  Force,  we 
must  improve  the  capability  of  our  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  Forces.  They 
will  be  called  on  more  and  more,  as  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  says  so  suc- 
cinctly, to  be  placed  in  harm's  way  be- 
cause of  the  involvement  of  this  coun- 
try more  and  more  in  overseas  emer- 
gencies. 

I  really  think,  if  anything,  we  should 
be  attacked  for  having  requested  so  lit- 
tle, really,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
need  is  so  great  for  the  National  Guard. 
If  I  may,  before  I  finish  my  time,  I 
would  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  provision  on  page  230  of  the 
committee's  report,  where  we  explain 


the  reason  for  this  item,  the  National 
Guard  aircraft.  It  is  a  very  short  para- 
graph. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Guard  aircraft.— The  Committee 
recommends  $150,000,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  tactical  transport  aircraft  to  support 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  missions.  The 
Committee  expects  the  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  to  submit  a  plan  identifying 
the  specific  type  and  quantity  of  aircraft  to 
be  purchased  with  these  funds  and  the  spe- 
cific missions  to  be  supported  by  these  assets 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Armed  Services  not  later 
than  January  15.  1994.  The  Committee  ex- 
pects the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
to  prioritize  procurement  of  aircraft  to  sup- 
port cargo,  medical  evacuation,  and  emer- 
gency support  missions. 

EXHIBIT  1 

Emergency  Missions  flown  by  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard  during  recent  Major  Do- 
mestic Emergencies: 

Army        ^f 


Hurricane  Andrew 
Hurriance  Iniki 
Midoesl  Hoods 
Civil  disturbances 

Total 


1.000 

1.000 

2,000 

100 


S19 

812 

44 

10 


4.100      1.455 


Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pors.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr,  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  in 
reading  the  paragraph  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  refers  to 
on  page  230  of  the  report.  I  see  no  ref- 
erence to  C-212's  or  C-23's.  I  see  only  a 
reference  to  tactical  transport  aircraft. 

I  have  asked  any  number  of  people  in 
the  Department:  What  does  "tactical 
transport  aircraft"  mean?  I  understand 
what  tactical  airlift  aircraft  means, 
but  "tactical  transport  aircraft?"  I  do 
not  understand  what  that  means. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  have  confirmed  on  the 
floor  today  that  the  aircraft  they  are 
talking  about  are  the  C-212's  and  the 
C-23's. 

Is  that  a  correct  assessment?  Could 
either  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  or  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  confirm,  are  those  the  two 
aircraft  that  will  be  procured  with  this 
$150  million? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  in  response,  we  have  not  limited 
it  to  those.  We  have  left  the  discretion 
to  the  Guard  Bureau  to  find  those  pri- 
orities which  must  be  built  first.  We 
are  quite  hopeful  that  they  will  look  to 
the  needs  that  both  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  I  have  mentioned  in  terms 
of  the  C-212  and  the  C-23. 

But  there  is  no  restriction  in  terms 
of  this  except  that  it  is  the  tactical  air- 
craft we  are  talking  about.  And  we  are 
not  talking  about  jet  aircraft;  we  are 
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not  talking  executive  jets.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  needs  of  the  individual 
Guard  units  that  must  be  met  on  a  pri- 
ority basis  and  the  priority  will  be  set 
by  the  Guard  Bureau  itself. 
Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  the 
sum  that  was  involved  in  this  procure- 
ment was  not  plucked  out  of  the  sky.  It 
was  the  result  of  intensive  discussion 
we  have  had  with  Air  National  Guard 
officials  and  Army  National  Guard  offi- 
cials. And  we  very  deliberately  made  it 
generic,  without  identifying.  Further- 
more, it  is  understood  that  if  the  Na- 
tional Guard  desires  not  to  spend  the 
money,  that  is  up  to  them. 

But  before  I  yield  the  floor.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  one  matter  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  brought  up.  He 
indicated  that  the  National  Guard  was 
being  downgraded  or  downsized  and  re- 
duced. A  reading  of  the  report  would 
clearly  indicate  that  the  Air  National 
Guard  will  be  increased  by  2,060.  not 
decreased,  because  new  missions  are 
being  assigned  to  them,  new  activities 
have  been  assigned  to  them.  The  De- 
fense Department  recognizes  this.  So  in 
its  Bottom-Up  Review,  all  of  its  re- 
views, they  have  decided  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  Air  National  Guard. 
Whereas  all  the  other  units  have  been 
decreased,  the  Air  National  Guard  has 
been  increased 

Mr.  STEVENS,  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  just  one  moment  there? 

I  urge  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
to  read  the  last  sentence  in  the  para- 
graph I  put  in  the  Record.  It  states: 

The  committee  expects  the  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  to  prioritize  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  to  support  cargo,  medical 
evacuation,  and  emergency  support  missions. 

Those  are  the  main  shortages  in  the 
Guard,  in  our  opinion. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathews).  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  has  been  a  very  instructive 
exchange.  Essentially  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
confirm  is  that  the  money  for  these 
planes  in  this  appropriation  shall  be 
used  for  the  C-212's  or  the  C-23's,  or 
any  other  aircraft  that  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  wants— not  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  Army  National 
Guard.  This  is  money  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  not  the  Air  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point?  The 
Senator  has  repeated  that.  This  is  for 
the  Guard  Bureau.  There  are  both 
Army  and  Air  needs.  The  Guard  Bureau 
will  make  that  decision.  There  is  no 
such  limit  in  our  provision  of  this 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  that  clarification, 
as  well. 


At  the  moment,  the  Air  Guard  has  an 
inventory  of  1.750  planes.  To  the  point 
that  this  was  really  a  need  to  modern- 
ize, they  have,  since  1980.  acquired  100 
new  C-130's.  In  fact,  two-thirds  of  the 
inventory  is  modern. 

So  the  argument  that  they  have  been 
getting  the  leftovers  is  not  backed  up 
by  the  fact  that  since  1980.  they  have 
gotten  100  C-130's.  and  that  two-thirds 
of  the  inventory  is  modernized,  and 
that  the  Air  Guard  already  has  1,750 
planes. 

So  I  think  this  has  been  a  very  help- 
ful exchange  because  there  is  now  some 
clarity.  It  is  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  appropriators  that  the  money  go  to 
the  C-212's.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  points  out.  rightly,  that 
there  is  a  need  for  the  C-212's  in  Alaska 
to  replace  the  De  Havilland  planes.  But 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Alaska  would  cost 
about  $30  million.  This  is  an  appropria- 
tion for  $150  million. 

The  question  then  arises,  where  does 
the  rest  of  the  money  go?  It  goes  for 
procurement  of  C-23's,  and  other  pur- 
poses and  other  planes  that  are  not  de- 
termined by  anyone  until  the  Guard 
decides  how  they  will  spend  it.  In  other 
words  we  are  giving  them  money  and 
saying:  Spend  it  the  way  you  want. 

There  is  a  little  more  clarity  now  in 
that  it  is  specified  they  will  buy  C-23's 
and  C-212S.  So  let  us  address  those  pur- 
chases. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues what  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  former  Chairman  Colin 
Powell,  said  about  these  types  of 
planes. 

The  current  inventory  built  to  support  a 
global  war  exceeds  what  is  required  for  our 
regionally  oriented  strategy  The  current  ex- 
cess is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  Congress 
continues  to  require  the  services  to  purchase 
aircraft  neither  requested  or  needed.  In  the 
last  2  years  alone.  Congress  added  on  funds 
to  the  defense  appropriations  for  some  15  C- 
I2s.  some  4  C-120s.  some  10  C-21.  10  C-23s.  19 
C-26S.  and  12  P  180s,  not  requested  by  DOD. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  funding 
was  not  requested  by  DOD,  DOD  has 
not  said  we  need  more  C-23s.  Here  is 
General  Powell  saying  specifically: 
You  have  given  us  10  more  than  we 
needed;  we  do  not  want  them.  This  pro- 
posal would  give  another  10,  This  is 
really  not  a  question  about  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  This  is  a  question  about 
the  appropriations  process.  Should  we 
appropriate  blindly  or  should  we  re- 
quire the  money  to  be  appropriated  for 
specific  purposes?  But  it  goes  to  the 
question  of  the  C-23, 

We  say.  what  is  at  work  here?  Why 
are  we  spending  $150  million.  $30  mil- 
lion of  which  would  have  taken  care  of 
the  problem  of  the  C-12s  in  Alaska? 
Why  are  we  spending  the  $150  million? 
I  suggest  there  is  another  effort 
going  on  here,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  recognize  who  produced  the  C-23s, 
The  C-23  Sherpa  is  made  by  a  Northern 
Ireland  company,  a  Protestant  com- 
pany, called  Shorts,  They  have  a  ter- 
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rible  history  of  discrimination  against 
Catholic  workers, 

I  view  this  effort  as  a  way  to  get 
money  to  the  Shorts  Co,  without  men- 
tioning that  the  money  is  actually 
going  to  the  Shorts  Co.  They  have  dis- 
continued their  line  of  production.  So 
they  are  not  going  to  be  producing 
this.  These  planes  will  be  refurbished. 
It  will  be  refurbished  in  a  State  in  the 
United  States,  and  Shorts  will  be  the 
maintenance  contractor. 

This  is.  in  fact,  what  is  happening 
with  this  amendment.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  has 
pointed  out  a  very  good  reason  why  we 
should  spend  the  money.  We  should 
spend  the  money  for  some  C-212's,  cost- 
ing $30  million,  in  Alaska,  We  should 
not  spend  $100  million-plus  for  C-23s 
that  are  aimed  at  getting  the  money  to 
the  company  that,  if  its  name  was 
mentioned,  they  would  receive  no 
money  because  of  their  record  of  dis- 
crimination against  Irish  Catholics, 
Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland, 

Why  are  we  insinuating  ourselves 
into  that  debate  on  the  side  of  the 
Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland?  That 
is  a  question  that  has  not  been  an- 
swered. It  is  a  question  that  I  believe 
cannot  be  answered.  It  is  a  reason  to 
reject  this  amendment  on  its  face. 

But  the  other  reason  is  these  are  tax- 
payer dollars.  These  are  wasted  dollars. 
The  planes  are  not  needed.  Colin  Pow- 
ell has  said:  You  have  given  us  10 
planes  more  than  we  wanted  last  year. 
Why  do  we  want  another  10  this  year? 
You  should  not  spend  the  money  this 
way. 

Citizens  Against  Government  Waste, 
in  a  letter  on  behalf  of  the  550.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  for  Citizens  Against 
Government  Waste,  write  in  support  of 
the  amendment  to  strike  the  $150  mil- 
lion for  the  Army  National  Guard.  It  is 
a  waste  of  money. 

I  hope  the  Senate  would  reconsider 
this  money  and  reject  it.  It  is  not  need- 
ed. There  is  $250  million  in  this  appro- 
priation for  tactical  airlift  for  the  Air 
National  Guard  already— $250  million. 

We  do  not  need  another  $150  million 
that,  up  until  this  moment  on  the 
floor,  was  for  unspecified  purposes.  Fi- 
nally, on  the  floor,  it  is  confirmed  that 
is  for  C-212S  and  for  C-23s.  The  C-212s 
would  cost  about  $30  million.  The  C- 
23's  would  cost  significantly  more  than 
$100  million,  and  the  money  would  go 
to  the  Shorts  Co..  which  is  one  of  the 
major  Protestant  firms  in  Northern 
Ireland  that  discriminate  against 
Catholic  citizens. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  on  the 
face  of  this,  it  makes  very  good  sense 
to  reject  the  $150  million  and  support 
this  amendment;  save  the  taxpayers  of 
America  $150  million  and  pull  the 
United  States  out  of  a  potentially  em- 
barrassing position  behind  the  efforts 
of  a  company  which  has  had  a  record  of 
rather  gross  insensitivity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  17  nilnutes  20  sec- 
onds remaining.  The  Serfitor  from  New 
Jersey  has  B'^j  minutes. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Mr.  President,  the  record  should 
show  that  in  the  past  10  years,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  requested 
funds  for  new  aircraft  for  the  National 
Guard  once.  In  the  past  10  years,  only 
once  did  they  make  a  request.  Because 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  whether  we 
want  to  admit  it  or  not,  it  has  been  the 
official  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  give  leftovers  to  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that 
is  all  they  would  have  —leftovers. 

Yet.  as  I  have  said,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  indicated,  we  expect 
these  men  and  women  to  put  on  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  and  stand 
in  harm's  way  in  our  behalf.  That  is 
the  issue. 

Yes.  they  do  have  100  new  C-130"s,  but 
keep  in  mind  that  there  are  50  States 
with  National  Guards,  with  Air  Na- 
tional Guards,  All  of  these  units  need 
some  sort  of  transport. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  1  minute.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  giv- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  address  this 
very  important  amendment.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  eliminate  fund- 
ing for  tactical  transport  aircraft  for 
the  Army  National  Guard.  I  speak  both 
as  a  former  Governor  who  commanded 
a  National  Guard  unit  and  as  cochair- 
man  of  the  National  Guard  Caucus.  We 
feel  that  this  provision  of  funds  for  tac- 
tical aircraft  is  vitally  important.  It 
will  enable  the  Guard  to  fulfill  several 
extremely  important  roles. 

First,  these  aircraft  will  be  used  to 
support  important  logistical  needs  of 
the  Guard— moving  troops  and  equip- 
ment for  training  and  intertheater  mis- 
sions. These  are  missions  where  it 
would  not  be  economical  to  use  a  larg- 
er aircraft,  such  as  the  C-130.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  pointed  out  there 
is  money  for  C-130's.  You  have  different 
missions.  The  Army  needs  the  smaller 
aircraft  for  moving  troops  and  equip- 
ment within  the  battle  area.  That  is 
why  these  airplanes  are  needed.  We  are 
talking  about  using  money  for  smaller 
aircraft.  They  could  be  the  C-23"s  or 
other  aircraft. 

Second,  this  money  will  go  to  pur- 
chase aircraft  for  the  critical 
aeromedical  role  where  we  now  have  an 
existing  shortfall.  These  planes  can  be 
used  to  move  injured  men  and  women 
from  the  front  back  to  get  medical  care 
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quickly.  They  were  not  to  be  used  to 
take  troops  from  the  battlegrounds  in 
the  gulf  to  Germany,  but  to  get  them 
to  decent  hospitals.  We  found  in  the 
gulf  that  we  did  not  have  adequate  air- 
craft to  fulfill  this  mission. 

Third,  these  aircraft  will  allow  the 
Guard  to  fulfill  its  important  missions 
in  State  roles  as  well,  to  respond  to 
natural  disasters  like  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, earthquakes  and,  as  we  have 
experienced  in  the  Midwest,  floods.  As 
one  who  as  Governor  had  to  respond  to 
floods  and  tornadoes,  I  can  tell  you 
that  it  is  a  critical  role.  You  have  to 
get  personnel,  you  have  to  get  equip- 
ment to  the  area  where  the  disaster 
has  struck.  I  can  assure  you  that  when 
we  have  all  the  roads  and  the  bridges 
knocked  out  and  we  need  to  move  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  and  materiel 
around  the  State,  we  have  to  move 
them  by  air.  These  airplanes  will  en- 
able us  to  fulfill  those  missions,  vitally 
important  missions. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
raised  two  major  points  in  opposition 
to  the  funding.  First,  he  says  the 
money  is  not  earmarked.  I  just  do  not 
think  that  is  a  valid  argument.  Later 
on,  there  will  be  other  amendments  at- 
tacking this  bill  because  particular 
earmarks  are  included.  In  this  area, 
the  need  is  so  great  and  the  available 
dollars  are  so  limited,  the  committee 
believed  it  was  important  to  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  determine  where  the 
need  is  greatest.  We  are  giving  the 
Guard  some  opportunity  to  make  the 
selection  of  the  areas  where  those  air- 
craft would  be  needed.  The  fact  we  do 
not  specify  types  of  aircraft  or  where  it 
should  go  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
recognize  their  broad  needs.  We  leave 
that  to  the  experts,  the  professionals, 
people  with  whom  we  met  last  night 
who  have  served  this  country  well  and 
led  the  Guard  with  great  vision. 

Frankly,  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
specify  the  types  of  aircraft  to  be  uti- 
lized fully  answers  the  Senator's  con- 
tention that  he  does  not  like  a  particu- 
lar manufacture  of  aircraft.  That  deci- 
sion will  be  left  to  the  people  who  have 
the  responsibility  to  see  that  they  ac- 
quire aircraft  where  they  are  needed 
and  that  the  aircraft  that  are  acquired 
are  the  ones  best  suited  to  do  the  job. 
Second,  the  Senator  argues  that  the 
administration  did  not  request  the 
money.  There  is  a  simple  answer  for 
that.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  already  given  it,  but  I  will 
tell  you  once  again  that  regardless  of 
the  administration  in  power,  whichever 
party,  the  Guard  continues  to  be  treat- 
ed as  a  poor  cousin.  They  get  the  left- 
over equipment;  they  get  the  used 
equipment;  they  get  whatever  is  left 
after  taking  care  of  the  active  force, 
and  that  is  simply  no  longer  accept- 
able. 

As  we  are  downsizing  the  force,  we 
are  putting  more  responsibility  on  the 


Reserve  units  and  particularly  on  the 
Guard.  We  have  to  give  them  the  equip- 
ment that  they  need  to  perform  those 
missions.  We  need  to  ensure  that  they 
have  the  weapons  and  the  equipment  to 
do  their  jobs  properly.  If  we  deny  them 
those  aircraft,  we  will  limit  their  abil- 
ity to  do  the  job, 

I  believe  the  cuts  the  President  has 
proposed  in  the  Defense  budget  go  too 
far.  He  cuts  the  Guard  too  much.  It 
goes  for  the  active  force.  We  cannot 
allow  the  cuts  to  force  us  into  giving 
our  Guard  troops  less  than  adequate 
equipment  and  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr,  BOND,  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  any  time 
that  he  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
use  1  more  minute  to  address  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey  and  tell  him  this. 
Over  20  years  ago,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  went  to  Alas- 
ka, at  my  request,  when  Senator 
McClellan  was  the  chairman.  We  trav- 
eled throughout  the  State  for  more 
than  12  weeks,  and  we  used  the  Otters 
that  are  still  in  service.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  those  Otters— most  of  them— were 
built  before  the  pilots  that  are  flying 
them  now  were  bom. 

It  is  high  time  we  recognized  the 
safety  problems  involved  in  continued 
intensive  use  of  those  Otters,  particu- 
larly in  the  wintertime  when  the  ma- 
neuvers go  on  at  temperatures  of  30,  40, 
50,  60  degrees  below  zero. 

Those  Otters  have  performed  mar- 
velously.  I  wish  we  had  another  genera- 
tion of  Otters,  but  we  do  not.  They 
must  be  replaced.  We  have  not  at- 
tempted to  dictate  what  plane  replaces 
them,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
they  need  replacement  in  the  interest 
of  safety  of  those  people  who  travel  in 
the  wintertime  on  emergency  missions, 
cargo  missions,  logistical  movements 
of  troops  during  the  maneuvers  in  the 
very  cold  weather  in  my  State. 

I  think  any  attempt  to  delete  these 
funds  now  will  be  a  serious  setback  for 
the  training  that  goes  on  in  my  State 
in  the  deep  of  winter. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  days,  this  body  has  spent  much 
time  discussing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  had  many 
speeches  made  on  the  authority  of  the 
President,  the  power  of  the  President 
as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution.  The 
intent  of  our  Founding  Fathers  has 
been  invoked  many  times. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Constitution  makes  no  mention  of 
funds  being  appropriated  in  response  to 
a  request  from  the  President  of  the 
United    States.    Nowhere    does    it    say 
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that  the  only  time  we  can  appropriate 
funds  for  military  purposes  must  be  in 
response  to  a  request  from  a  President. 
In  fact,  the  Constitution  says,  in  arti- 
cle I,  section  8.  very  precisely,  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power,  first,  to 
raise  and  support  armies;  second,  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  Navy.  It  does 
not  say  the  President  shall  have  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies  or  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  Navy,  It  is  the 
Congress,  the  100  of  us  and  435  on  the 
other  side  of  this  building.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility, our  constitutional  obliga- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  does 
not  believe,  that  the  Congress  should 
be  limited  by  any  administration,  this 
or  any  other,  in  the  exercise  of  its  con- 
stitutional powers. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  are  empow- 
ered and  required  by  the  Constitution 
to  appropriate  funds  for  purposes  we 
deem  proper.  The  fact  that  this  admin- 
istration or  the  prior  administration 
did  not  request  funds  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  not  required. 

What  is  involved  here  is  a  very  im- 
portant constitutional  issue,  and  I 
think  all  of  us  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
raise  and  support  armies  and  to  provide 
and  maintain  the  Navy.  It  is  also  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  and  au- 
thority and  power  to  declare  war. 

Our  Founding  Fathers,  we  all  agree, 
were  not  only  dedicated  and  commit- 
ted, but  they  were  wise.  I  think  their 
collective  wisdom  has  proven  itself 
time  and  time  again.  I  do  not  wish,  by 
this  amendment,  to  change  that  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  8  minutes,  50 
seconds;  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  4 
minutes,  40  seconds. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  how  much? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes,  forty  seconds. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  salute  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his  analysis  of 
the  Constitution.  I  certainly  do  not 
question  the  right  of  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  whatever  purpose 
to  fulfill  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities. I  am  only  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  appropriating  this  money.  $150  mil- 
lion. It  has  not  been  requested  by  the 
administration.  It  is  for  unspecified 
purposes,  at  least  until  this  debate,  in 
this  budgetary  circumstance. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  $150  million 
given  to  the  Guard  to  spend  the  way  it 
chooses  to  spend  is  not  a  wise  taxpayer 
investment.  When  I  am  told  in  this 
Chamber  that  the  money  will  be  spent 
for  C-212S  because  the  planes  they  will 
replace  are  20  years  old.  I  think,  well. 


the  B-52  is  40  years  old.  It  is  still  fly- 
ing. Do  we  need  new  planes  in  Alaska 
every  20  years  but  the  B-52,  which  was 
central  to  our  strategic  security,  we 
can  keep  going  for  40  years? 

But  even  with  that  said,  if  we  met 
the  need  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  C-212's.  that  is  $30  mil- 
lion out  of  $150  million.  There  is  still 
$120  million  remaining.  That  goes  to 
the  purchase  of  C-23's.  which  again  is 
really  a  back-door  way  of  helping  a 
company  in  Northern  Ireland  that  has 
had  a  record  of  discrimination  against 
Catholic  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland. 
Now.  that  company  could  improve  its 
record.  I  hope  it  will  improve  its 
record.  But  that  is  the  reality  out 
there. 

There  has  not  been  any  official  state- 
ment of  justification  for  these  aircraft, 
no  official  statement  of  justification. 
Who  has  said  we  need  these  aircraft? 
The  DOD  has  not  done  any  objective 
study  on  the  need  for  these  aircraft.  To 
the  contrary,  last  year's  DOD  author- 
ization law  included  a  requirement 
that  there  be  a  report  on  the  need  for 
additional  aircraft  for  the  Guard. 

Do  you  know  what.  Mr.  President? 
The  report  was  never  done.  So  the  Con- 
gress passes  a  law  saymg.  Guard,  if  you 
are  going  to  request  more,  you  have  to 
do  a  report  to  justify  it.  You  have  to 
have  a  report.  They  do  not  do  the  re- 
port. 

This  year  coming  back  is  another  re- 
quest of  $150  million  on  top  of  the  $250 
million  that  is  in  this  bill  for  tactical 
airlift  capability  for  the  Air  National 
Guard.  So  this  year,  in  this  budget, 
there  is  $400  million  for  tactical  airlift. 
At  a  time  when  the  Air  Force  is 
shrinking,  the  Army  is  shrinking, 
there  will  be  surplus  planes,  not  old 
planes,  not  useless  planes,  not  giving 
planes  to  people  because  they  are  worn 
out,  but  making  planes  available  be- 
cause the  personnel  is  not  there  to  use 
the  full  inventory  as  when  we  had  a 
much  bigger  military  establishment. 

So  instead  of  taking  those  perfectly 
good  planes  and  using  them,  not  old 
planes  but  perfectly  good  planes,  we 
are  appropriating  $400  million  more  for 
tactical  airlift.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
the  $250  million.  I  am  objecting  to  this 
$150  million  which,  until  this  debate, 
was  unspecified,  its  purpose  unknown. 
And  since  it  has  been  specified,  C-212's 
and  C-23's  in  particular,  I  think  it  is 
even  more  imperative  that  we  reject 
this  $150  million. 

We  do  not  have  the  money  to  spend 
in  this  way.  It  'vill  not  further  our  na- 
tional security  interests,  and  it  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  time  picture? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
remaining  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  3  minutes,  53  seconds;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  4  minutes,  40  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  How- 


ever, at  the  same  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  this  call  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  allotted  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  have  any  requests  on  our  side.  We 
are  prepared  to  yield  the  remainder  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
joint  motion  by  myself  and  Senator 
Stevens  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYEI  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens]  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  80, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  319  Leg.] 
YEAS— 80 


Akaka 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Baucus 

Exon 

McConnell 

Bennett 

Felnstein 

Mikulakl 

Biden 

Ford 

Movnihan 

Btngaman 

Glenn 

Murkowskl 

Bond 

Gorton 

Murray 

Boren 

Graham 

Nunn 

Boxer 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Grassley 

Pell 

Brown 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bryan 

Hatneld 

Pryor 

Bums 

Henin 

Reid 

Byrd 

Helms 

Rlegle 

Campbell 

Hollings 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Hutchison 

Roth 

CoaU 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Shelby 

Coverdell 

Kassebaum 

Slmpeon 

Cralg 

Kempthome 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Dodd 

Lieberman 

Warner 

Dole 

Lott 

Wellstone 

Domenlcl 

Mack 

Wofford 

Dorgan 

Mathews 
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Bradley  Harkln  Mitchell 

Bumpers  Kerrey  Moseley-Braun 

Conrad  Kohl  Nickles 

Danforth  Lautenberg  ilobb 

Faircloth  Levin  Simon 

Feingold  Lugar  Smith 

Gregg  Metzenbaum 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1070)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CHANGE  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on  roll- 
call  vote  319  I  voted  •'no."  It  was  my 
intention  to  vote  "yea."  Therefore  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  I  be  permitted 
to  change  my  vote.  It  will  in  no  way 
change  the  outcome  and  has  been 
checked  on  both  sides  with  the  leader- 
ship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  tally  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  above  order.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  are  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1071 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 
for  himself.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
THURMOND,  and  Mr.  SMITH,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1071, 

On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  8142,  No  provision  of  this  Act  concern- 
ing programs,  projects,  or  activities  involv- 


ing community  adjustment  assistance,  re- 
search or  development  at  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, strategic  environmental  research,  or 
environmental  restoration  may  be  construed 
as  requiring  a  contract  to  be  awarded,  or  as 
requiring  a  grant  to  be  made,  to  a  specific 
non-Federal  Government  entity  for  a  new 
program,  project,  or  activity:  Provided.  That 
it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  contracts 
and  grants  for  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities funded  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  awarded  through  merit-based  se- 
lection procedures. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  Mark  Guadagnini,  who 
has  been  involved  in  this  issue,  be  al- 
lowed floor  privileges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  in  my  view,  is  a  first  step 
toward  fiscal  responsibility. 

My  amendment  does  not  attempt  to 
address  the  problem  of  unauthorized 
appropriations,  nor  does  it  attempt  to 
control  every  instance  of  funds  ear- 
marked for  congressional  interest  pro- 
grams. 

Instead,  this  amendment  takes  aim 
only  at  the  dollars  earmarked  for  spe- 
cific nongovernmental  institutions  and 
organizations  in  four  areas:  community 
adjustment  assistance,  strategic  envi- 
ronmental research,  environmental 
restoration,  and  research  at  colleges 
and  universities,  including  medical 
schools. 

As  I  have  said,  this  amendment  is  a 
beginning,  but  it  would  effectively 
eliminate  approximately  $316  million 
in  earmarks  for  special  interest 
projects  that  are  contained  in  the 
House-passed  bill. 

First  of  all,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico,  Senator  Bingaman. 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  this  effort  for 
many  years.  Frankly,  it  is  an  idea  that 
Senator  Bingaman  has  pursued  for  a 
long  time.  He  Is  as  keenly  aware  as  I 


am  that  our  defense  dollars  cannot  be 
spent  on  nondefense  areas  and  espe- 
cially earmarked  in  ways  that  are 
without  competition.  If  we  are  going  to 
spend  our  tax  dollars,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  put  them  in  the  most  competi- 
tive and  most  meritorious  areas. 

On  Monday  of  this  week.  I  addressed 
the  Senate  at  length  and  in  detail  con- 
cerning serious  problems  in  the  con- 
gressional budget  review  process  which 
result  in  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
programs  and  projects  which  were  not 
requested  or  authorized,  and  which 
allow  the  Congress  to  earmark  scarce 
dollars  for  special  interest  projects. 

The  CRS  prepared  a  comprehensive 
report  of  congressional  add-ons  and 
earmarks  for  fiscal  years  1990-93  which 
I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  18  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, at  this  time,  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  supplemental  CRS  report 
listing  all  the  earmarks  in  the  past  4 
years  of  defense  appropriations  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Earmarks  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1993  Defense 

BUDGET 

S166.45  million  for  non-specific  research  ac- 
tivities "of  major  importance  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense",  at  specific  universities  in 
TX.  MD,  PA,  WA,  ma,  CO,  LA,  IL,  CA.  MN, 
FL,  Ml,  CT.  OH.  RI,  Wl,  lA,  AZ. 

$7  million  for  environmental  cleanup  at 
National  Presto  Industries  in  Eau  Claire. 
Wisconsin 

$500,000  for  Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory 
to  monitor  volcanic  activity  affecting  the 
Army's  Pohakuloa  Training  Area. 

$5  million  to  establish  an  electric  vehicle 
technology  demonstration  site  in  Hawaii, 
and  $2.5  million  for  a  similar  demonstration 
program  in  Sacramento,  California. 

$4.5  million  for  a  visitors  center  at  the 
Naval  Academy. 


PROVISIONS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1990  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS  SPECIFYING  FUNDING  BY  PROIECT  OR  LOCATION 


Amount 


Description 


OftUTION  AMD  MAINTEKANCE 
out.  Army 


OM.  Navy 


1250.000 

3500,000 

46.000.000 

NA 


Shall  tie  availatile  for  tiie  1990  Memonal  Day  Celebration 

Shall  be  available  for  a  grant  to  the  Monterey  Institute  ot  International  Studies  .^     i™.      -i.,.  jc  nnn  nnn 

Shall  be  a.ailable  only  to-  procurement  for  the  E<tended  Cold  Weather  Clothing  System  (ECWCS)  and  intermediate  cold-«et  »eathe<  boots,  unless  46  000,000 

dollars  ol  ECVW;S  and  the  intermediate  coid-v»et  weatfier  boots  are  procured  by  the  Army  Stock  Fund  during  tiscal  year  isau  „^„„,  ,-,^,  ,. 

Funds  appropriated  or  made  available  m  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  and  e.pended  to  restore  an    mam  am  the  •«'l"'«„'«"^« '"J  t^«a,1C  1^' 

eluding  specifically  the  medical  facilities,  activities  and  personnel  levels,  at  the  Memphis  Naval  Complex,  Millinjion.  Tennessee  to  the  fiscal  year  1984  lev- 


F>RaCURtMtNT 


tWeapons  pioc.  Navy 


Shpbldg  t  con«.  Navy 


2  000,000  Shall  be  available  tor  a  grant  to  the  National  Museum  of  Naval  Aviation  at  Pensacola,  Florida 

1  443  165,000  Ballistic  Missile  Programs 

2  83 1  852  000  Other  Missile  Programs 
438  642  000  Marli-48  AOCAP  Torpedo 
271.130.000  Mark-so  Torpedo 

1,799.000  Sea  Lance 

12,983,000  ASW  Targets 

9,282.000  ASROC 

9,653,000  Modification  ot  Torpedoes 

39  002,000  Torpedo  Support  Programs 

24,205,000  ASW  Range  Support 

168,838,000  Other  Weapons 

111,341,000  Spares  and  Repair  Parts 

30  420  000  Installation  ol  Modernization  Equipment 

1,132800,000  TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  prog'-m  .oomcuir 

70  000  000  Dollars  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  l™''™> 

10  000  000  Dollars  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  program   198879Z 

20  000  000  Dollars  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  program,  1989/S3 

753  300^000  SSN-688  attack  submarine  program 

614,800,000  SSN-21  attack  submarine  program 

630,300.000  Aircraft  carrier  service  lite  extension  program, 

1.422  100,000  Enterprise  relueling/moderniiation  program 
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PROVISIONS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1990  DEFENSE  AfVROPRIATIONS  ACTS  SPECIFYING  FUNDING  BY  PROJECT  OR  LOCATION— Continued 


OeKiipInn 


Detenu  Productw  Act  Pureluus  . ._. 


REStARCH  DCVElOnKNT  TtST  MO  EVMUATION 
HOTiE  Na«)  .    . 


mU  to  roice 


RDTtE  Oefeme  HfUKm 


CXem  A(e(ils  mO  Mun  DMtr  Delense 
M  and  C  Peppef  Found 


GENCMl  PROVISICNS 


3  500  000  000     OOG-Sl  dnlroyef  groinm 

3S0O00OO     lHO-1  (mphilMus  aSMuit  stiip  Dri>|iam 
2n  300  000    lSO-41  tock  landmi  ship  Cffo  variant  miom 
341 500.000     MCM  mint  coMHfiwijiirej  proftam 
197  600  000     MHC  cotsUI  niM  Nunto  pro(ram 
35700  000     AO  toitversioii  prottam 
155100.000     T-AGOS  surveillance  snip  profram 
356  400  OOO     AOE  comtiat  upport  ship  proiram 
273  300000     ICAC  landmi  cralt  air  cusnion  prp|ram 
211 100000     OceanofrapKic  sfiip  proiram 
220  000.000     Moond  trammf  ship  demonstratno  profram 
(00  000  000     Sealitt  snip  profram 

3U. 900.000     fy  cratt.  outtittmi.  post  delivery  and  snip  special  support  equipmenl 
329  OOO.OOO     Coast  Suard  iceOreaiier  snip  profram 
S4  000  OOO     Coast  Guard  patrM  boat  profram 

6  000.000  That  the  Secretary  ol  Delense  shall  transfer  this  amount  appropriated  under  the  headmj  Defense  Production  Act  Purchases  (102  Stat  2270-12.  Public  taw 
10O-463I  lor  a  demonstration  proiecl  to  develop  a  reliable  source  ol  titanium  ore  from  iiememle  to  appropriations  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  order  for  the  United  Slates  Bureau  ol  Mines  to  carry  out  such  demonstration  protect,  luwwn  as  the  Solcdad  Canyon  Demonstration  Project  in  Los  Angeles 
County  Catrtoniia 

22000.000  Ot  Iiin4j  appnvnaM  m  Rouich  Deveiopmenl  Test  and  Evaluation  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1909  shall  be  transferred  to  Research  Development  Test  and 
Evaluation.  DthM*  AfwcKS  for  liscai  ^ar  1990  for  the  TKtical  Airborne  Laser  Communications  proiram  to  be  mer|ed  with  and  to  be  available  for  the 
sane  purpows  and  Hit  sane  time  period  as  tne  approonation  to  which  transferred 
3.OOO.0OO  Snail  be  made  available  as  a  grant  to  tiie  Center  lor  research  and  development  proframs  at  the  National  Center  for  Pliysicai  Acoustics  cenlermi  on  ocean 
KOustics  as  It  applies  to  advanced  anii. submarine  warfare  acoustics  issues  with  focus  on  xean  bottom  Koustrcs- seismic  coupling  sea-surface  and  bot- 
tom scattering  oceanic  ambient  noise  underwater  sound  propagation  and  other  such  protects  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
500.000     Of  grant  to  Nat  I  Ctr  tor  Ptiys  Acoustics  may  be  used  to  provide  such  special  eouipment  as  required 

100  OOO  000     Of  amounts  approciriated  for  research  develoomefll  lest  and  evaluation  tor  the  Air  Force  tor  fiscal  year  1989  that  remain  available  lor  obligation  to  carry  out 
rtMWCk.  Htmtmi*.  ItH.  and  nakiatitn  m  comtction  with  ttie  Small  iCBM  program  shall  be  obligated  by  Snretary  of  the  Air  Force 

50.000 000     Ot  tnOMO  l»w>inltd  to  itMUCll.  <l<llt(mwt  MM.  and  evaluation  lor  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1919  from  the  B  IB  program  that  remain  available  lor 
Mip»m  only  Is  cany  out  rtuartA.  dtvtIiNMnnI  test  and  evaluation  to  provide  cruise  missile  capability  on  the  BIB  aircraft  shall  be  obligated 

18  000  000     May  bt  available  lor  a  facility  to  enable  collaborative  research  and  training  lor  Department  ol  Defense  military  medical  personnel  .n  trauma  care,  head  neck 
and  sfinal  miury  paralysis  and  neuro  degeneiative  diseases 

52  000  OOO    Ot  the  amount  herein  provided  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  shall  be  available  only  fo<  the  Arrow  missile  program 
6  too  000     Sn^li  be  available  only  for  cryotraclure 

10  OOO.OOO    For  paymtnt  to  the  Mildred  and  Claude  Pepper  Foundation,  a  dirtd  and  unrestricted  grant,  including  any  interest  or  earnings  tliefefrom.  tp  suppod  tlie  pu- 
posti  of  nt  FgunMtio* 

IIA  Funds  aw«tpnilt<  «  Itws  Act  shall  Be  available  lor  the  payment  of  not  mo»e  than  75  percent  of  the  charges  of  a  oostsecondary  educational  institution  for 
tfie  luMn  or  •lytnMS  of  an  officer  m  the  Ready  Reserve  ol  the  A/my  National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve  for  education  or  training  during  his  off-duty  periods 
NA  The  StcrMaiy  ol  Hit  Nivy  may  use  funds  appropriated  to  charter  ships  to  be  used  as  auiiliary  minesweepers  providing  that  the  owner  agrees  that  these  ships 
may  be  actnratcd  as  Navy  Reserve  ships  with  Navy  Reserve  crews  used  m  training  eurcises  conducted  in  Kcordance  with  law  and  policies  governing  Naval 
Reserve  fortes 
NA  Funds  awra*raM  Of  made  available  >n  ttiis  Act  shall  be  obligated  and  opended  to  continue  to  fully  utilize  the  facilities  at  the  United  Slates  Army  Engi- 
ntcr's  WattniMys  EayorMNfll  Station  including  Ihe  continued  availability  ol  the  supercomputer  capability  and  the  planned  upgrade  ol  this  capability 

(a)  01  Nit  lands  INn«n«M  to  llie  Army  shall  be  available  only  lor  the  Reserve  Component  Automation  System  IRCASI 

The  Secretary  ol  Oclcnsa  shall  take  such  Ktion  as  necessary  to  assure  that  a  minimum  ot  50  percent  of  the  polyKrylonitrile  (PAH)  carbon  liber  requirement 
be  procured  from  domestic  sources  by  1992 

Funds  available  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  provide  transportation  for  the  neit-of-km  of  individuals  who  nave  been  prisoners  ot  war  or  missing  m  action  Irom 
the  VitniMi  era  li  an  annual  meetmg  m  Ihe  United  States  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  ot  Defense  may  prescribe 

(a)  IMtMn  tilt  funds  made  available  to  the  Air  Force  under  title  II  ol  this  Act  the  Air  Force  shall  use  such  funds  as  necessary  but  not  to  exceed  this  amount 
to  ncute  ttie  cleanup  ol  uncontrolled  hazardous  waste  conlammaiion  m  accordance  with  the  Record  ol  Decision  on  Landfill  No  26  at  Hamilton  Air  Force 
Base  in  Novate,  m  the  State  of  California 

In  the  event  that  the  purchaser  of  the  Sale  Parcel  eiercises  its  option  to  withdraw  from  the  sale  as  provided  m  subsection  (b)(3)  ol  this  section  the  pur- 
ckastfS  dtfnil  ol  diis  amount  shall  be  returned  by  Ihe  General  Services  Administration  and  any  funds  eligible  for  reimbursement  under  subsection  (bK3l 
IMI  COTt  km  nw  funds  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Delense  by  this  Act 

Prondld  lir  Skiftuildmi  and  Conversion  Navy  under  the  appropriation  Special  Operations  Forces  Fund  contained  m  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act   I9t9  (Public  Law  100-463)  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30   1990 

Effective  for  only  liscal  year  1990  whenever  the  Secretary  ol  Ihe  Army  captures  and  removes  wild  horses  and  burros  from  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  tile 
Secretary  may  transfer  such  horses  and  burros  to  Ihe  Secretary  ol  the  Interior  as  eicess  ammais  Provided  That  the  cost  ot  processing  such  animals  in- 
curred by  the  Denartment  of  the  Interior  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Army,  net  to  oceed  200  000  dollars 

Shall  be  available  lor  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 

Funds  available  m  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  Oeganmei.  of  Defense  to  grant  civilian  employees  participating  m  productivity-based  incentive  award 
prOframs  paid  administrative  time  off  m  iieu  of  cash  payment  as  compensation  lor  increased  prodxtivity 

01  Kit  lunds  made  available  m  this  Act  lor  military  personnel  appropriations  shall  Be  available  lor  the  payment  ol  bonuses  to  officers  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  and  officers  designated  as  Air  Force  nurses 

Of  the  amounts  available  to  the  Department  ol  Delense  lor  fiscal  year  1990  shall  be  available  lor  National  Defense  Science  and  Engineering  Graduate  Fellow- 
snips  to  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  by  the  Secretary  ol  Delense  to  United  States  citizens  or  nationals  pursuing  advanced  degrees  m  lields  ot  pn- 
mtlf  canctm  and  mttttsl  It  tilt  Oepartiwnt  Not  less  than  50  per  centum  ol  the  lunds  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  derived  Irom  the 
anHuMs  availatk  hi  IN  Unnwsily  Rtstaith  initiatives  Program  m  Research  Developmeni  Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense  Agencies  and  Ihe  balance  nec- 
essary shall  be  derived  Irom  amounts  available  for  Defense  Research  Sciences  under  title  IV  of  this  Ikt 

01  the  funds  appropriated  By  this  Act  no  more  2  5O0  000  dollars  shall  be  available  lor  the  health  care  demonstration  protect  regarding  chiropractic  care  re- 
quired by  section  632(b)  ol  the  Department  ot  Delense  Authorization  Act   1985  Public  Law  98-525 

Of  the  funds  made  available  by  ttiis  Act  m  title  III  PiKurement  drawn  pro  rata  from  each  appropriations  Kcount  in  title  III  shall  be  available  lor  incentive 
payments  autlMriztd  by  sectnn  504  ol  the  Indian  Financing  Act  ol  1974.  25  U  S  C  Sec  1544 

The  StCfUary  ol  tlit  Air  Force  stiall  transfer  no(  less  than  this  amount  Irom  funds  available  to  Ihe  Air  Force  lor  research  development,  test  and  evaluation  lor 
fiscal  year  1990  to  the  Army  lor  the  sole  purpose  ot  funding  highest  priority  security  improvements  at  the  Kwaialein  Test  Range 

Snail  be  pnndtd  by  the  Army  lor  the  same  purpose  Irom  funds  available  to  the  Army  tor  research  development,  test  and  evaluation  for  fiscal  year  1990 
Funds  made  available  by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Army  for  such  purpose  may  not  Be  made  available  from  funds  othennse  available  for  Ihe  United  Slates  Army 
Kwaialein  Atoll  Command 

Shall  be  made  available  lor  mamtenaKe  and  repair  of  equipment  and  facilities  and  for  tooling  at  Ihe  government  owned  Milliam  Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant 

Funds  available  to  Ihe  Department  ol  Delense  during  the  current  fiscal  year  may  be  transferred  to  applicable  appropriations  or  otherwise  made  available  tor 
obligation  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  repair  or  repiKe  real  property,  facilities  equipment  and  other  Department  ol  Defense  assets  damaged  by  hurri- 
cane Hugo  in  SeplemBer  1989 

Up  to  IHis  amotnt  ol  funds  available  to  the  Department  ol  Delense  in  liscai  year  1990  may  Be  translerred  to  and  consolidated  with,  funds  made  available  to 
cany  M  tkt  pmnsions  ol  uctitn  23  ol  the  Aims  Eiport  Control  Act  and  may  Be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  Be  used  Pro- 
vidtd.  That  funds  transfentd  pwstiam  to  tins  section  shall  be  made  available  only  loi  Jordan  to  maintain  previously  purchased  United  States-ongm  de- 
fense articles  Provided  turther.  That  funds  transferred  pursuant  lo  this  stction  shall  bt  available  to  Jordan  on  a  grant  basis  notwithstanding  any  require- 
ment tor  repayment 

M    Funds  herein  appraprialcd  to  the  Department  ol  Defense  for  construction  shall  be  available  lor  hire  ol  passenger  motor  vehicles 

NA  Funds  appngnattd  to  Iht  Otpartment  ol  Defense  tor  construction  may  be  used  for  advances  to  Ihe  Federal  Highway  Administration  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, lor  M  ctotniction  ol  Kcess  roads  as  authorized  by  section  210  of  title  23  United  States  Code  when  protects  authorized  therein  are  certilied  as 
important  H  ttii  tatnnal  defense  By  the  Secretary  of  Delense 


Sec  9035 
Sec  9043 

Stc  9045 

Sic  9M7 

Stc  90(1 

Sec  9065 
Sec  9066 


Sec 

9074 

Sec 

9075 

Sec 

Sec 

9082 
9084 

Sec 

90W 

Sec 

9096 

Sec  9099 
Stc  9103 

Stc  nos 


Sec  9106 
Sec  9107 


Sec  9108 


12.000.000 

NA 

NA 
14700.000 

4500  000 

IM  000  000 
200  000 


6.700.000 
NA 


3.000.000 
10.500.000 


2500000 
8  000  000 
5000  000 
2.SOO.0OO 


1000.000 
NA 


n.OM.OM 


MHITARY  CONSTRUCTION— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec  102 

Stc  103      _ 


PROVISIONS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1991  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS  SPECIFYING  FUNDING  BY  PROJECT  OR  LOCATION 


Description 


OnRATION  MO  MAINTENANCE 


OtM.  Annt  . 


273.000     Shan  be  available  only  lor  tht  1991  Caprtol  Fourth  Protect 


r^ 
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PROVISIONS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1991  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS  SPECIFYING  FUNDING  BY  PROJECT  OR  LOCATION— Continued 


Amount 


Description 


OtM  Navy 


OiM.  Defense  A|encies 


PROCUREMENT 
Weapons  procuitment  Navy    


Shpbldg  8  Cone  Navy 


Other  Proc.  Na»» 


RESEARCH  DEVEIOPMINT  TEST  MD  EVALUATION 

R0T4E  Army - 

RDTiE  Navy   .   .„ 


ROI&E  Air  FoKt  . 


RDT&E  Detente  Agencies 


Drug  Int  8  CITR-DRG  Act.  Del 


NA     Fi 


unds  appropriated  or  made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  and  eipended  to  restore  and  maintain  the  facilities,  actwities  and  personnel  I^Js  i"- 
eluding  specifically  the  medical  tacilities,  activities  and  personnel  levels,  at  the  Memphis  Naval  Comple.  Millington,  Tennessee,  to  the  fiscal  year  1984  lev- 
els 

Shall  Be  available  only  for  a  grant  lo  the  Cabot/Dedalo  Museum  Foundation 

Shall  be  made  available  only  lor  the  upgrade  of  port  facilities  in  Israel  in  support  ol  United  Stales  naval  forces  .   .„, 

Sh!'l  be  available  until  September  30  1993.  onlj  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Office  of  Economic  Adiustment  to  assist  State  and  teal  l»«™»«s ''«"'<;■ 
cantly  impacted  by  reductions  in  defense  industry  employment  or  reductions  m  the  number  ot  Department  ot  Defense  miWary  and  cnrilian  personnel  resid- 
ing m  such  States  and  communities  ,„    ,  o  Ki    i.^ini   ISO 

Shall  only  Be  available  during  Ihe  current  fiscal  year  tor  carrying  to  the  purpose  of  section  306  of  Public  Law  iui-l»a 

Of  the  funds  for  PL  101-189  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Killeen.  Texas  Independent  School  District 

Ot  the  funds  for  PL  101-189  shall  Be  available  only  for  the  Copperas  Cove.  Texas  Independent  School  District 

of',he'''un'ds?pproC.ed  ISt'sZ'l  oSions'Smlnd  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Operat«n  and  Maintenance  app,ppr-t«,s  ot  the  Res«w  compo- 
4  000  000     Shall"be  awSonly  for  the  establishment  ol  the  Japanese  American  Museum  as  a  component  ol  the  Japanese  American  CultuttI  Center  m  Ontario.  Oregon 


2,000.000 

15000.000 

200  000.000 


10  000  000 
886  000 
167  000 
912  000 

69.500.000 


1,540,001,000 

2.935  256,000 

350  291,000 

328266,000 

26  409  000 

20156,000 

11.740  000 

16  096  000 

88,360  000 

202  146,000 

306  450.000 

1331201000 

1  783  000  000 

405.000.000 

3.113,003  000 
959  800,000 
240  000.000 
204  000,000 
398.200.000 
267  900.000 

43  100, 000 
900,000,000 

30000,000 

409  800  000 

5  800,000 

100  000,000 

23  000  000 
160  000.000 

42000.000 


5480.000 
1000  000 


250  000 
24000  000 

10.000  000 

71.000000 

15000  000 
NA 

6  OOO.OOO 

8  900  000 

30  000.000 

3.000.000 

191.062.000 
2.000.000 
25.000.000 

103  000.000 

45  400  000 

42  OOO  000 

5,000,000 

5  000.000 

7000.000 

10.000.000 

10.000.000 

6,000.000 

15000  000 
10.000.000 

3.500.000 

18.000  000 

10.000.000 


50.000.000 
1.000.000 
52.000,000 
28,000  000 
123000.000 


Ballistic  Missile  Programs 

Other  Missile  Programs 

Mark-48  AOCAP  Torpedo 

Mark-50  Torpedo 

ASW  Targets 

ASROC 

Modification  of  Torpedoes 

Quickstnke  mine 

Support  Equipment  and  Logistics  Support. 

Other  Weapons 

Other  Ordnance 

TRIDENT  Ballistic  missile  submarine  program 

Z>n  c'a"rnr  leC'lTe  eSn  program  Provided.  That  these  funds  are  available  onf,  lor  advance  Zl'ZVl^TJ,'!  TLI^H^"""""' 

with  tne  industrial  availability  of  the  U  SS  KENNEDY  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  leading  to  the  extension  ol  the  service  life  of  the  earner 
DOG-51  destroyer  program 
LHD-1  amphibious  assault  ship  program 
LSD-41  dock  landing  ship  cargo  variant  program 
MHC  coastal  mine  hunter  program 
AOE  combat  support  ship  program 
LCAC  landing  cratt  air  cushion  program 
Oceanographic  ship  program 
Sealift  ship  program 

Shall  Be  availaBle  only  for  Ihe  purchase  ol  one  existing  petroleum  product  tanker 
For  craft,  outfitting  and  post  delivery 
For  first  destination  transportation 

For  the  ODG^Sl  destroyer  program  in  addition  to  lunds  provided  heretofore  in  this  paragraph 
Shall  Be  availaBle  only  to  procure  thirty  Advanced  Video  Pr«essor  units  and  assKiated  display  heads 
Shall  Be  lor  Ihe  procurement  of  sonoBuoys  .  ^  .     ,     ,..,a. 

Shall  Be  available  only  to  procure  fifty-three  Advanced  Video  Processor  units  and  associated  display  heads 

Is  availaBle  only  lor  the  Vectored  Thrust  Combat  Agility  Demonstrator  flight  test  program  utilizing  the  Vectored  Thrust  J''t^,'|™»f'J«',„,,„,  ,,  ,^  „,,^,. 

aial  Be  made  availaBle  as  a  grant,  to  the  Mississippi  Resource  Development  Corporation  lor  continued  research  '"V**  "^  ,S  w  ?  J  J«n  JlSSm 
renter  lor  PhvsicalVousticscenterinE  on  «ean  acoustics  as  it  applies  to  advanced  anli-suBmanne  warfare  acoustics  issues  with  focus  on  ocean  bottom 
aco  s  ics---»^mf  Sine   sea^^  u^^  ambient  no.se   underwater  sound  propagation,  BuBble  related  ambient  noise. 

l"u!wllly  «t?ve  su^ac^'  m"hme,y  noise  p^pagation  phys's,  solid  state  acoustics,  electrorheological  llu^s.  transducer  devetopmenl.  ultrasonic  sen- 
sors  and  other  such  proiecls  as  may  Be  agreed  upon  -  ,  ,,,  „.  „„ 

01  the  Irani  to  Miss  Res  Dev  Corp  may  be  used  to  provide  such  special  equipment  as  may  be  required  lor  particular  prO; sets  ,.„.„^  .h,nK,„in 

01  Z  tunds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  to  Competitive  Technologies  incorporated  lor  eltorts  assK.ated  with  advanced  shipbuild- 

inj  design  materials,  and  manufacturing  technologies  ,    .      ^  r    ,    .  ,  ,  i,m.  ™k,  i^-  -k.  Umi<«  Uitcii>  Fnhance- 

Ot  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Navy  m  fiscal  year  1990  for  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation  is  available  only  Ic  .he  Skipper  Mrssile  Enhance 

Of  Z'trndTappropriated  in  this  paragraph  is  available  only  to  continue  development  and  testing  of  the  Sea  Lance  weapon  system,  to  produce  a  technical 

data  package,  and  lo  pursue  technology  and  pfflduction  engineering  improvements  .   , ,.  ,  a,, 

Shall  Be  obligated  for  a  Fast  Sealift  Technologies  Jevelopment  Program  within  90  days  after  enactment  of  lh;s  Act  ^^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  award  contracts  or  grants  to  the  following  universities  in  the  amounts  specified,  to  be  provided  from  lunds  available  under 

this  heading  lor  Ihe  Navy  Defense  Research  Sciences  and  Industrial  Preparedness  programs 
University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa 
University  of  Jtah 

Is  available  only  tor  the  National  Center  tor  Manufacturing  Sciences  ,„„„,  „,  ,„.i  h..«i  h.>h  Nonml  ttabilihi  and 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  is  available  only  lor  continuing  the  research  program  on  devetopment  ot  coal  based  high  thermal  stability  and 

endothermic  let  fuels  including  exploratory  studies  on  direct  conversion  ol  coal  to  thermally  stable  let  tuels 

Shall  be  available  for  the  Special  Operations  Command  

S;S:rdraSira\^:n\t"p'»'\hV:';^'!vri^t^ro:;rt^?^  ^.e^C  ^^^  .  C^currem  Engineering 

(DICE) 
Is  availaBle  only  for  the  Extended  Range  Interceptor  (ERIND  missile 

Is  lllTZ  S; !"  me  'omt'^SMK^and  development  of  the  advanced  development  program  for  the  Arrow  antilactK.I  ball«t«  m«sile  program 

Of  the  lunds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  is  available  only  to  establish  a  coal  utilization  center 

?:  Z  Ss  'ZZZ I  ::sZ^;?rpV^s'r.^^5^leXo1:rsh'  TS:^:^^,^  .  .U....  Comp«,t„e  Research  .EPSCoR.  «  th.  De- 

0.?he™:ds'p,;;o;^:ted  .  th.  paragraph  shall  be  --.  3.ai,abl._as^a,gran,  to  «tajhsh^_,nj.,,tu«  for  M^^  Jjchnolog,  a.  an  inst.u- 


1  :  rh7gr     cll^nTch  S:;ir;:cn;;;;a1p«Ted  ,n  s«.,onV43%l  the  National  Defense  *"thO'iza,ion  Ac,  for^scal  jja,^9. 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  lor  lacilities  and  equipment  supportmg  the  Center  tor  lechnoBgy  and 

0.  t'td"pnat'i^'  l"ZVn^::\ln  ^  made  available  as  a  gran,  to  the  Advanced  Manufacturing  Institute  at  the  Stevens  Institute  ol  Tech- 

01  "heTnds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  to  the  Liberty  Science  Center  i.,.™™  .~i  Health 

01  the  funds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  to  Drake  University  lor  a  facility  under  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Health 

Of  fh'eTunds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  lo  Loyola  College  to  complete  the  Center  for  Advanced  Information  and  Re- 

OlSa^imJpSfoMiscal  year  1991  under  the  heading  'Research  Development.  Test  and  Evaluation  Defense  Agencies'  shall  be  obligated  within  90 
X  a«ef  ^«tL1nt"l  tms  W  to,  a  facility  to  enable  collaborative  research  and  training  for  Department  of  Defense  military  m«lical  personnel  m  trauma 

0.  "^^.^t^^jst  ns  rhiKe  VvrxKir  Sch  ^^'^'p;^^^-^-:-  Si.rsr«ivrgr  ;s  'u%T 

National  Delense  Stockpile  Transaction  Fund   notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Strategic  and  Witical  Materials  MOCk  r"'"' "^^  "  rr 

,r  2^  riTheTat^src-  r  Sarrr  r«rprgr  ^v^rri^^^  ^t:ss.  ^.r.^5  v:;rrz:^ 

S.'^ZJ'ZlT^'X  nrre™Bur»B"'suV.^rt"o^  Federal.  State  and  K«l  govern^n.  agency  having  cr^nter^rug  programs. 
Shall  be  available  only  lor  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 

Shall  Be  available  only  for  drug  interdiction  equipment  for  the  reserve  components  ^„„„ 

SMI  b!  !*!ll!bU  on?  lor  opi'ation  and  mamtenance  expenses  for  the  southwest  border  land-based  aerostat  drug  surveillance  program 
Shall  be  available  only  for  Ihe  National  Fo'eign  Intelligence  Program 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Sec  8003 


NA     Funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  lor  the  Department  ol  Detense  shall  be  made  available  tor  the  Overseas  VIorkload  Program 
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•mount 


Dfscriptnn 


Sk  9021 

Stc  S02S 

Sk  mi 

Sec  1034 
Stc  a037 

s«  aoM 

S«  1047 

Sk  8048 
Sk  80S1 
Sk  1052 


Sk  tan 
Sk.  S071 

Sk.  mn 

Sk  0077 
Sk  80n 
Sk  a09S 
Sk  8099  (i) 


Sk  8101 

,   .                   TOOOOOnm 

Sk  8104 
Sir  mm 

N* 

Mitrxt  Sk  8110 

M 

SK.IU2 - 

Sk.8113 

7475000 

NA 

Sk  8115 


Sk  8116 
Sk.  111! 

Sk  8120 

Sk  1121 

SK.SI27 
SK.tl2S 


Sk  8130 

Sk  8134 
Sk.8137 
SK.I13S 

Sk  8139 


m     WilDin  ttw  lunds  iDD'oiKiatm  lor  Me  ooerition  ind  miinien>iice  of  the  AmeO  FofCes.  funds  are  nerttiy  appropriiled  pursuant  to  section  401  ol  title  10. 
UniieO  Slates  Code  lor  numanitantn  and  ci«  assistance  costs  under  cKapter  20  ol  title  10  United  States  Code  Sucn  lunds  may  also  be  obligated  lor 
humanitanan  and  cmc  assistance  costs  incidental  to  autnomed  operations  and  pursuant  to  auttiority  granted  m  section  401  ol  cltaptei  20  of  title  10. 
United  Slates  Code  and  tl>ese  obliiatioos  snail  be  reported  to  Congress  on  Septemtwr  30  ol  each  year 
15000  000    01  the  lunds  approiinaled  under  this  Vt  to  the  Department  of  Defense  not  to  eueed  this  amount  shall  tie  made  available  to  the  Office  of  Humanitanan  As- 
sistance Iw  immediate  emergency  airlift  assistance 
W    Funds  ipcnpnjted  m  this  Act  snail  be  available  for  the  payment  pi  not  more  than  75  pe'cent  ol  the  chirgcs  ol  a  postsecondary  educatHXial  institution  for 
Nw  Ib<Ii«i  or  apenses  of  an  officer  m  the  Ready  Reserve  ol  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve  fw  education  or  training  during  his  olf.duty  periods 
actpl  IM  no  pan  ol  the  charges  may  be  paid  unless  the  ollicer  agrees  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  for  at  least  lour  years  after  cornptetion 
0>  Mtdi  tnMHig  or  education 
M     IMiMlllstMdwi  any  omer  provision  ol  law  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  use  funds  appropriated  to  charter  ships  to  be  used  as  auiiliary  minesweepers  pro- 
iMlilil  tint  the  dimr  agrees  that  these  sAips  may  be  activated  as  Navy  Reserve  ships  with  Navy  Reserve  crews  used  m  training  eiercises  conducted  in  ac- 
cgrtance  ntli  Im  and  policies  gowmmg  Naval  Reserve  lorces 
NA     funds  appropriated  or  madi  waiMII  n  flm  Act  shtll  bt  oMigated  and  npended  to  continue  to  fully  utilin  the  lacilities  at  the  United  States  Army  Engi. 
ncer  s  Waterways  [ipiimiil  SUtwi.  ncMM|  Itii  caiOMiMl  availability  ol  tne  supercomputer  capability  Provided  That  none  ol  the  funds  m  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  purchase  any  supiRompvtv  wlwh  is  not  manufactured  m  the  United  Stales 
46.904. OOd     01  the  lunds  appro«nated  to  the  Army  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Reserve  Component  Automation  System  (RCAS) 

NA     The  designs  ol  the  Army  1.H  helicopter  the  Navy  Advanced  Tactical  Aircratt  the  Air  force  Advanced  Tactical  fighter,  and  any  variants  ol  these  aircrilt.  must 
incorpotilt  tnnt  Integrated  Avionics  Working  GnMP  standard  avionics  specilcations  no  later  than  1998 
300  000  000     Of  the  lunds  <»pn»nMed  or  made  available  m  mis  Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
295.000.000     01  the  lunds  m  Sk  8047  shall  be  transferred  to  Operating  Eipenses 
5  000.000     01  the  lunds  in  Sk  1047  sliall  (e  transferred  to  Acquisition  Construction  and  Improvement  for  CoasI  Guard  family  housing 

NA    The  SKritaty  ol  DitMM  sliill  tala  suCi  Ktion  as  necessary  to  assure  that  a  minimum  ol  50  percent  ol  the  polyacrykmitnle  (PAN)  carbon  liber  requirement 

be  procwcd  hM  domestic  sMrcts  by  1992 
NA     funds  tvailaMc  in  ttiis  Act  may  bt  used  to  provide  transportation  for  the  neit-of-liin  of  individuals  who  nave  been  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action  from 
the  VKtUffl  en  to  in  anmal  meeting  m  the  United  States  under  sucn  regulations  as  the  Secretary  ol  Delense  may  prescribe 
17  000.000     la)  Within  the  funds  made  availatit  to  the  Air  force  under  title  II  ol  this  Act  the  Air  force  shall  use  such  lunds  as  necessary  but  not  to  eiceed  this  amount 
to  eacute  the  cleanup  ol  uncontrolled  natardous  waste  conlammation  affecting  the  Salt  Parcel  at  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base  m  Novate  m  the  State  ol  Cali- 
fornia 
4.500.000     m  the  event  that  tne  purchaser  of  the  Sale  Parcel  eiercises  its  oetion  to  withdraw  Irom  the  sale  as  provided  in  the  Agreement,  dated  September  25.  1990 
between  ttie  Department  of  Defense  the  General  Services  Administration   and  the  purchaser  the  purchasers  deposit  ol  this  amount  shall  be  returned  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  and  lunds  eligible  tor  reimoursement  under  the  Agreement  and  Modilication  shall  come  from  the  funds  made  available 
to  the  Ocpaitmtnl  of  0e4tnse  by  this  Act 
NA    The  Air  force  slM*  bt  wtitstd  for  eipenditures  m  eicess  ol  SIS  000  000  m  connection  with  the  total  clun-up  ol  uncontrolled  hazardous  waste  contamina- 
tion on  tlie  atOfiffitntitMd  Sale  Parcel  from  the  proceeds  collected  upon  the  closing  ol  the  Sale  Parcel 
NA     (a)  Indemnification  ~i])  Tlit  United  States  Air  force  shall,  eacepi  as  provided  m  paragraph  (2)  hold  harmless,  defend  and  indemnity  m  full  (A)  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  (Bl  any  political  subdivision  of  the  State,  and  ICI  the  lenders  oflicers  agents  and  employees  of  the  Slate  or  political  subdivision  of  the 
State  from  and  against  all  suits  claims  demands  »  actions   liabilities  tudgments  costs  and  attorney  s  fees  arising  out  ol  or  in  any  manner  predicated 
upon  releases  or  threatened  releases  of  hazardous  substances  or  xHutants  or  contaminants  resulting  from  Department  of  Defense  activities  at  Pease  Air 
force  Bast  m  New  Hampsnire 
20.000.000     Shall  be  availabit  for  National  Defense  Science  and  Engineering  Graduate  feltowships  to  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 

UMtd  Slates  citizens  or  nationals  pursuing  advanced  degrees  m  fields  of  primary  concern  and  interest  to  the  Department 
4.000.000    M  awe  than  this  amount  snail  be  available  tor  tt»  neaith  care  demonstration  protect  regarding  chiropractic  care  required  by  SKlon  632(bl  ol  the  Dtpart- 

mtnt  ol  Detenst  Authorization  Act   1985  Public  Law  98-525 
8.000.000    01  the  funds  made  available  by  this  Act  m  title  ill  Procurement  drawn  pro  rata  from  each  appnpriations  account  in  titit  III.  snail  be  available  lor  incentive 

payments  authorized  by  section  504  of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974  25  U  S  C   1544 
n  000  OOO     SKaK  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Energy  solely  lor  the  tinal  decontamination  and  dKommissioning  ol  the  Nuclear  fuel  facility  Apollo.  Pennsyhama 
by  January  1993  to  meet  the  National  Regulatory  Commission  s  limits  tor  unrestricted  use 
NA     USM|  funds  available  m  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction  fund  the  President  shall  acquire  over  a  period  of  ten  years  from  current  domestic  sources 
net  less  than  thirty-sii  million  pounds  ot  dtpMttf  wanium  to  be  held  m  the  National  ()ttense  Stockpile 
5.000.000     Not  l>  Bceed  this  amount  snail  be  mtdt  miiltbll  only  lor  a  proitct  for  the  design  andi  construction  of  a  parliament  building  m  the  Sokimon  Islands  such 
protect  to  bt  carried  out  so  as  to  bt  compltttd  not  later  than  November  1993  funds  for  such  protect  shall  be  identified  and  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary ol  the  Navy  not  later  tfian  60  days  afttr  the  date  of  the  enactment  ol  this  Act 
5.000.000     To  remain  availabit  until  aptnded  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  no  later  than  snty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  to  be  used  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  only  tor  the  repair  improvement,  and  construction  ol  port  iKilitits  and  harbor  improvements,  including  dredging,  at  the  islands  of 
Olu  and  Ta  u  m  the  Territory  ol  American  Samoa 
01  the  funds  appropnated  in  fiscal  year  1989  under  the  heading    AircratT  Pnxurtmtnl  Navy    snail  bt  made  available  to  Iht  Dtpaitmeni  ol  the  Navy  for  ob- 
ligation for  the  V-22  Osprey  tilt-rolor  aircratt  program 
Ibis  section  establisties  tht  National  Commission  on  Ottense  and  National  Security   If  lunds  are  not  othenvise  available  lor  the  necessary  enpenses  ol  the 
Commission  lor  fiscal  year  1991   tftt  SKretary  of  Dtlense  shall  make  available  to  the  Commission  Irom  funds  available  to  the  Secretary  lor  the  fiscal  year 
concerned  such  funds  as  the  Cdmnossion  iiquirts  Wlitn  funds  are  speciiically  appropriated  for  the  npenses  of  the  Commission  the  Commission  shall  re- 
Miturse  the  Secretary  from  such  funds  lor  any  funds  providtd  to  it  under  the  preceding  sentence 
ts  ap«n»nated  for  the  modernization  and  opansion  ol  automated  data  processing  systems  Provided  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall   upon  determining 
tint  luch  hinds  are  necessary  and  hitlMr  tUt  obicctivcs  of  ttie  Corporate  Information  Management  Initiative  transler  such  amounts  as  necessary  to  the 
•pptetnMi  operation  and  mamlwwct  mniinations  providtd  m  title  II  ol  this  Act  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  available  lor  the  same  purposes  and  for 
lilt  stmt  time  period  as  the  ap»i««nations  to  wDicti  transferred 
lal  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ol  law.  funds  made  available  to  the  Department  ol  Delense  m  fiscal  year  1991  and  therealter.  shall  be  used  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  as  part  ol  the  wartime  energy  reserve  of  the  United  States  a  stKkpiie  in  Israel  for  petroleum  luels  ol  military  utility  equal  to  4  500.000 
barrels 
Shall  be  available  lor  the  Civn  Air  Patrol 

funds  made  available  under  this  Act  to  tht  Air  Foict  for  Optration  and  Maintenance'  may  bt  ustd  to  operate  the  United  States  Air  Force  education  and  train- 
ng  iKiMlt  taiwn  IS  thi  Mv-Amncan  Ak  Foictl  AcadMy  lor  the  purposes  ol  providing  military  education  and  framing  only  to  military  personnel  who  are 
iMiOBlb  •>  CMm.  Soldi  Amncn  and  CtnMnn  Cdliilnts  Provided.  That  only  the  lind  costs  of  operation  and  maintaining  the  Inter-Amencan  Air 
Foicts  Acadtwy  may  bt  paid  htm  lunds  avadaMi  for  optration  and  maintenance  of  the  Air  Force  without  reimbursement  pursuant  to  section  37  of  the 
Arms  Eiport  Control  Act  or  section  632  ol  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  any  other  provision  ol  law 
NA  lal  funds  shall  be  made  available  to  ttit  Secretary  ol  Defense  for  the  study  of  111  Ivaeli  aerospace  and  avionics  technology  and  their  potential  applicatno  to 
ATf.  NATf  CAS  and  IH  aircraft  programs  as  well  as  other  anticipated  aircraft  programs  (2)  Potential  areas  of  lOint  United  States-Israel  collaboration  in 
technology  research  and  development  protects  including,  but  not  limited  to,  tactical  directed  energy  weapons,  camouflage,  concealment,  deception  and 
stealth  measures,  aerial  and  wide-area  munitions  libtr  optic  guided  missiles  IfOG-Ml  and  the  adaptation  of  the  HAVE  NAP  to  the  B-1  and  B-2  bombers. 
(31  Hw  Itatims  and  possiMt  conmbutions  ol  Israeli  space  laclwolec  to  OtpanmenI  ol  Defense  programs  including,  but  nol  limited  to.  Israeli  launches 
and  wMat  but  aat  h«NM  tl.  ctst-etlectiveness  m  dnp  Mi  pnductKm  ol  sucn  tecnnoiogies  and  systems  (4|  Israeli  antiterrorism  technologies,  and 
UK*  piliiitial  appbcalant  id  Otpartmem  of  Defense  profram  aad  operations  including  but  not  limited  to  remote-controlled  robots,  security  lences  ol  all 
tipts.  specialized  i-ray  and  detection  mKhmes  and  M  ppM  boats  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  work  with  the  Otiice  ol  Technology  Assessment  m 
caNductmg  an  eummation  of  these  subiects  (51  PosyMl  ipptiealions  of  Israeli  interdiction  including  but  not  limited  to  unmanned  aerial  vehicles,  fast 
patiol  boats  state-ol-ltie-art  ship  and  coastal  radars,  inteftated  cammand  and  control  systems,  and  land  interdiction  systems  such  as  visual  and  mfra-red 
cameras  motion  sensors  and  electronic  lences 
10.000.000     Shall  be  available  only  to  transport  United  Stales  btti  lor  resale  m  Department  ol  Defense  commissaries  m  foreign  countries 

1 500.000    Of  tlie  funds  made  availabit  by  this  Act  to  tht  Dtpartmtnt  ol  tht  Navy  to  remain  available  until  Stptembet  30   1992  shall  be  available  only  lor  the  ei- 
penses ol  the  lUhoolawa  Maiid  Canmission 
10.000.000    Appropriated  tor    OperatiM  and  ManMnance.  Defense  Agencies    shall  bt  available  only  for  the  establishment  and  support  ol  the  legacy  Resource  Manage- 
ment Program 
2.400.000    Of  tne  funds  .available  m  ttus  Act  loi  Iht  Oetenst  Logistics  Agtncy.  is  available  only  lor  Kguisrtioo  ol  lewel  btanngs  from  the  William  langer  Jtwtl  Bearing 

Plant 
10000.000     01  tht  hndl  appnpnatid  m    Drug  Interdiction  and  CouaMr-Orug  Activities  Defense     shall  bt  availabit  only  lor  the  National  Drug  Intelligence  Center 
3.100.000     Tht  Dl)li1aM<  ft  Ikt  Army  may  use  up  to  this  naawit  m  trapp  labor  installation  equipmtnt  and  supplies  at  fort  Sill  to  assist  the  Department  of  Interior  m 
rtptacMf  an  tarth  dam  thnxjgh  a  cooperative  agiaftnt  alMh  benelifs  CKh-fiepartnitnt  and  includes  such  other  terms  as  to  protect  the  United  States 
NA    Funds  available  to  ttie  Department  ol  Delense  during  the  current  liscal  year  mayjlbe  transferred  to  applicable  appropriations  or  othenrise  made  available  for 
obligation  by  the  Secretary  ol  Delense  to  repair  or  replace  real  property  lacilities.  equipment,  and  other  Department  ol  Defense  assets  damaged  by  Hurri- 
cane Hugo  in  Septembtr  1989 
500.000    01  ttw  funds  appropriated  under   Operation  and  Maintenance.  Anny. "  up  to  this  amount  shalf  bt  availabit  lor  tht  environmental  protKtnn  program  at  fort 
Bragg  North  Can>lina 
NA    The  Secrttaiy  ot  Mttnoi  is  authoriztd  to  ust  such  sums  as  an  naadad  to  erect  m  the  Canaveral  National  Seashore  a  suitable  bronze  marker  to  commemorate 
tht  dadicaltd  iMdtnhip  ol  Congressman  Bill  Chapptll  in  tkt  istaMishmeni  ol  the  Canaveral  National  Seashore 
31.000000     01  tht  amauni  appiapriattd  m  this  Act  for  Rtstarch   Dtvtiopnml.  Ttst  and  Evaluation  Navy   may  be  obligated  for  an  evaluation  ol  the  Assault  Ballistic 

Rocbat  SiMmi 
3.625.000    Tbt  SacRtailt  ol  Me  Treasury  sKall  pay  out  ol  any  money  m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  ttiis  amount  to  Shipco  General  Inc  .  an  Idaho  corpora- 
liM  nw  niaiiat  pi  such  sum  shall  be  m  lull  satisfaction  of  any  claim  ol  Shipco  Gtntral.  Inc   against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  termmalion  ol 
a  eiMiact  at  Mland  An  Font  Bast.  Ntw  Moico.  lor  tht  nhabtMalan  ot  155  housing  units  for  Zia  Park  Housing  (Contract  No  F29650-82-C-0201) 
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PROVISIONS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1991  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS  SPECIFYING  FUNDING  BY  PROJECT  OR  LOCATION— Continuet) 


Description 


Sec  8140    . 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

BRAG         

GENERAl  PROnSXMS 

Sec  102     , _.-... 

Sec  103     , 


Amount 

1  124  000  The  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  shall  pay  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  this  amount  to  )onn  Barren,  pi  Peckville  Pennsylvania, 
for  damages  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  failure  ot  health  care  employees  al  the  medical  center  ol  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  m  Wilkes-Barre.  Penn- 
sylvania to  admit  and  treat  him  properly  lor  a  service-connected  psychiatric  condition 

100.000.000     Of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  snail  be  available  solely  for  environmental  restoration 

NA     Funds  herein  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  construction  shall  be  available  for  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles 

NA  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  construction  may  be  used  for  advances  to  the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  Department  ol  Transpor- 
tation lor  the  construction  ol  access  roads  as  authorized  by  section  210  ol  title  23.  United  States  Code,  when  proiects  authorized  therein  are  certilied  as 
important  to  the  national  defense  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  


PROVISIONS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1992  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS  SPECIFYING  FUNDING  BY  PROJECT  OR  LOCATION 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


QUI.  Army 


O&M  Navy , 


O&M.  Marine  Corps   

OtM.  Deferce  Agencies  . 


PRIKUREMENI 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion  Navy  . .._ .^ 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPIttNT.  TEST  AM)  EVALUATION 

ROI&E.  Array   .. 


RDT&E  Naly  . 


RDTU  Air  Force 


RDTtE  Defense  Agencies 


Description 


350.000 

350  000 

4000.000 

1  000.000 
350  000 

38  000  000 

2  000  000 
22000  000 
10.000.000 


250  000 
4.5OO.00O 
5.000  000 
6.800.000 
78  000  000 
NA 


2.000.000  Shall 


300.000 
NA 

1.600.000 

3.000  000 
37000  000 

6.000.000 

1.000.000 
750.000 

5  000.000 
25.000  000 
10.000  000 


Shall  be  made  available  for  the  1992  Memorial  Day  Celebration 

Shall  be  made  available  for  the  1992  Capitol  fourth  Protect 

Shall  be  made  available  only  lor  a  grant  to  the  National  D-Day  Museum  foundation 

Shall  be  made  available  only  for  a  grant  to  the  Airborne  and  special  Operations  Museum  foundation. 

Shall  be  made  available  only  to  the  Oregon  Department  ot  Economic  Development 

Shall  be  made  available  only  for  procurement  of  the  Extended  Cold  Weather  Clothing  System  (ECWCS). 

Shall  be  made  available  only  tor  the  procurement  ol  intermediate  cold-wet  weather  boots 

To  the  Silver  Valley  Unified  School  District  Yermo.  California.  Ithe  Secretary  ot  the  Army  shall  make  a  direct  grant) 

To  the  Cumberland  County  School  Board  fayettsville.  North  Carolina  for  support  of  the  construction  of  public  school  structures  to  be  located  on  military  fa- 
cilities sufficient  to  accommodate  predominantly  the  dependents  ot  members  of  the  Armed  forces  and  dependents  of  Department  of  Defense  employees 
employed  at  Fort  Irwin.  California,  and  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina  „    ^  _      , 

Shall  be  available  only  tor  the  conduct  of  a  study  on  the  needioi  and  feasibility  ot  a  lOinl  military  and  civilian  airport  al  Manhanan.  unsas 

Shall  be  available  lor  the  Army  Environmental  Policy  Institute  ™„„,.  .., 

Ot  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  heading  shall  be  available  lor  the  United  States  Office  for  POW/MIA  Affairs  in  Hanoi 

Shall  be  available  lor  the  refurbishment  and  modernization  at  existing  railyard  facilities  at  Fort  Riley.  Kansas 

Shall  be  available  only  for  shipyard  modernization  protects  to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  September  30.  1994  ^  ,  ^ 

Funds  appropriated  or  made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  and  expended  to  restore  and  maintain  the  facilities,  activities  and  personnel  levels,  in- 
cluding speciiically  the  medical  facilities  activities  and  personnel  levels  including  specifically  the  medical  facilities,  activities  and  personnel  levels  at  the 
Memphis  Naval  Complex.  Millington.  Tennessee,  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  levels  ,,,„...,,    iikh  „  ,k. 

all  be  made  available  to  Ihe  Secretary  ol  the  Navy  (or  a  study,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committes  on  Appropriations  no  later  than  August  1  1992.  on  the 
costs  ot  improving  the  Port  ol  Haila.  Israel  and  lacilities  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  to  accommodate  the  full  complement  ol  services  required  lor  the  main- 
tenance repair  and  associated  tasks  needed  to  support  a  carrier  battle  group 

Shall  be  made  available  only  for  the  deaccession.  reinterment  and  rebunal  of  ancestral  skeletal  remains  at  Mokapu  Hawaii  ,  ^    m     ,  . 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading,  Ihe  Navy  shall  provide  lor  the  transportation  ol  U  S  S  Bennington  accoutrements  Irom  Chma  Uke  Naval  Air 
Station  Calilornia  to  Bennington.  Vermont  .  ,  „  ......  ...    j.^„ 

Shall  be  made  available  only  tor  the  renovation  of  the  submarine  U  SS  Blueback  for  use  by  the  Oregon  Museum  ol  Science  and  Industry  upon  tht  determina- 
tion ol  the  Secretary  ol  the  Navy  that  the  renovation  is  in  the  interest  ol  national  security 

Shall  be  available  for  the  New  Parent  Support  Program »     ..         c      c   „  ™ 

Shall  be  made  available  only  to  maintain  the  operations  and  personnel  levels  of  a  100-bed  lacility  at  letterman  Hospital  al  the  Presidio,  in  San  Francisco 

Shal?  be'made  available  lor  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Command  to  provide  tor  angioplasty  services,  increased  pharmacy  costs,  and  a  100-mile  catchment 

area  lor  cardiac  surgery  at  Oakland  Naval  Hospital  to  compensate  tor  the  reduced  services  at  Letterman  Hospital 
Shall  be  made  available  m  the  Office  ol  the  Secretary  ot  Delense  only  tor  the  development  and  establishment  of  gainsharing  proiects  .   „_  ,^  ,^ 

Shall  be  made  available  only  lor  the  conduct  and  preparation  ol  an  inventory  ol  all  the  real  property  m  the  State  ol  Hawaii  that  is  owned  or  contralled  by  tne 

United  States  Department  ol  Defense  and  its  components  r     .  „  ..• 

Shall  be  made  available  only  tot  the  estaoiishment  and  administration  of  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the    Delense  Conversion  Commission 
Shall  be  made  available  only  for  the  continued  implementation  ol  the  Legacy  Resource  Management  Program  .,„,.,..  h.»i»-.,.i  n™- 

01  Legacy  program  lunding  shall  be  made  available  only  for  use  in  implementing  cooperative  agreements  to  identify  document  and  maintain  biological  dnier- 

sity  on  military  installations 


$55  000  000  TAGS  39/40  program  Provided  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  obligate  55  OOO.OOO  dollars  to  increase  Ihe  price  of  the  TAGS  39  and  40  contract  and  pay 
the  contractor  which  built  and  delivered  the  TAGS  39  and  40  if  the  Secretary  reviews  the  matter  and  determines  there  is  lustilication  to  make  such  pay- 
ment 

S6  300.000     Is  available  only  lor  the  Vectored  Thrust  Combat  Agility  Demonstrator  llight  test  program  utilizing  ttie  Vectored  Thrust  Ducted  Propeller  upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  Phase  '  ol  this  demonstration  project  

2  000  000     Shall  be  made  available  only  to  establish  a  Center  for  Prostate  Disease  Research  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Ins  itute  ol  Research  „.,„„^„„„  r„,_ 

10  000  000     01  the  lunds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  Louisiana  State  University  Louisiana  lor  ^^J^'^'r^!)^ 
ol  Excellence  for  laboratory  and  other  efloHs  associated  with  research  development  and  other  programs  ot  maior  importance  to  the  Department  of  Defense 

1  000.000    Shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant,  to  the  Mississippi  Resource  Development  Corporation  to'  continued  research  and  development  programs  at  the  National 

Center  tor  Physical  Acoustics,  centering  on  ocean  acoustics  ,      ..  .       c c-..-  »..•  «.  .w<  .. 

NA     None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  are  available  for  development  of  upgrades  to  the  Surveillance  Towed  Array  Sensor  System  that  do  not  in- 
clude the  AN/UYS-2  Enhanced  Modular  Signal  Processor  ^^.m.ki. 

221.000.000     Is  available  only  tor  the  Ship  Sell-Delense  program  which  may  be  obligated  only  if  it  has  a  single  program  manager  who  is  fully  responsible  and  accountable 
lor  its  execution 
10  000  000     Sh?ll  be  available  only  tor  the  Submarine  Laser  Communications  proiect 
5  134  000     Shall  be  available  only  lor  the  Gun  Weapon  System  Advanced  Technology  program 
30  000000     Is  available  only  tor  the  National  Center  lor  Manufacturing  Sciences  ^  ^  ...  ik_-,.i  ..,k.i.k.  .~i 

2  500  000     Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  are  available  only  lor  continuing  the  research  program  on  development  of  coal-based  high  thermal  stability  and 

endothermic  let  luels.  including  exploratory  studies  on  direct  conversion  ol  coal  to  thermally  stable  let  fuels 
8.000.000     01  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  only  lor  a  side-by-side  evaluation  ol  the  ALR-56M  and  the  AlR-621  radar  warning  re- 

5  700  000     Sha"'be' made  available  only  tor  the  U  S/U  S  S  R  Joint  Seismic  Program  administered  by  the  Incorporated  Research  '"'''"'''»'« '"^*™'°0^  .„^,  „^ 
10  000  000     Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  Marywood  College  Pennsylvania  lor  laboratory  and  other  efforts  asso- 
ciated with  research,  development  and  other  programs  ot  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Defense 

10 000  000     Shall  be  made  available  only  for  the  modernization  and  upgrade  of  the  Poker  Flat  Rwket  Range  „_.„,,..  i^.i*,  (u„« 

9500  000     Shall  be  made  available  m  Ihe  SPACETRACK  program  element  only  to  establish  an  image  mlorrnationprKessing  center   '"tl""!'"!  »  »7"<'"8  'f  ''^ 

around  newly  emerging  massively  parallel  computing  technology  collocated  with  the  Air  Force  Maui  Optical  Station  and  the  Maui  Optical  Tracking  Facility 
171  000  000     01  the  funds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  are  available  only  for  the  Extended  Range  Interceptor  (ERINT)  missile 
60  000  000     01  the  lunds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  are  available  only  lor  the  Arrow  Continuation  Experiments 

145  500  000     Of  the  lunds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  are  available  only  lor  the  Patriot  missile  program  ..  c      .,  ,  „  ,„  i,,.,,.,™  .«.^.  „.».. 

10  000  000     Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  to  the  National  Biomedical  Research  ^""-"".'"^i.^i  .J^i^.l^l  5«  ' 
3ted  with  mator  research  programs  in  neurology  oncology,  virology,  cardiology,  pediatrics  and  assKiated  specialty  areas  of  critical  importance  to  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  and  the  Department  ol  Defense  o  ..I     i        ini    CI  I  l~  0«...,>.   n.^l„r.^,M 
10  on  000     01  the  lunds  appropnated  in  this  paragraph  and  not  less  than  7.000.000  dollars  ol  the  lunds  appropnated  in  Public  Law  101-51    '"  «55«»^"J^J*W™"', 
■                   Its,  and  Evaluation  Delense  Agencies  shall  be  available  only  tor  an  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research  (EPSCOR)  m  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  shall  include  all  States  eligible  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  Experimental  Program  to  ^''-nul'IfCompflilivt  Research 
25  000  000     01  the  funds  appropriated  in  Pubic  Law  101-511  for  Research.  Development.  Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense  Agencies  provided  for  the  S''?'«»«J"r,'^?*r^' 
"                   Research  Program  shall  be  obligated  for  the  prKurement.  installation  and  ope-ation  of  a  supercomputer  to  support  the  Arctic  Region  Supercomputmg  Cen- 

6  000  000     Of  Ihe  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  lor  laboratory  and  other  eflorts  asso- 

ciated with  research,  development  and  other  programs  of  maioi  importance  to  Ihe  Department  ol  Delense  ..™,,,_, 

6  000  000     01  the  lunds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  Northeastern  University  tot  laboratory  and  other  efforts  associated 

with  research  development  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Delense  ^™,,.,  c,,^..,  •„  i,h«,.tnn, 

5  000  000     01  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  Texas  Regional  Institute  l»  Enviranmentil  Studies  tor  laboratory 

and  other  efforts  associated  with  research,  development  and  other  prpgrams  ol  maioi  importance  to  Ihe  Department  ot  ueiense 
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Vnount 


Oescnptio'i 


Drui  im  KM  Cntt-Onii  Ad    Detenu 
GENERM.  l>ROVISIOflS 
Sk  8021 


Uc  9033 


'  700  000    Of  tne  tunOs  appropnaled  >n  this  p<ri|(ipn  siijil  tte  made  ivaiiaple  as  a  I'ani  only  lo  the  Kansas  Slate  Jnraersily  lor  latKxalory  antf  olbet  ellorts  associated 
•rith  research.  devtlopriKdl  jko  o(lie<  proframs  ol  maio(  importance  to  the  Oepanment  ol  Defense 

1  600  000     01  tne  funds  appropriated  m  Itiis  pjra|rapn  shall  M  made  avaiiaOle  as  a  |rant  oohi  to  trie  University  ol  Wisconsin  lor  laboratory  and  other  elforts  associated 

■nth  research  develoomeni  and  oltw  pro|rams  of  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Defense 
?9  000  000    Of  the  funds  ammpfUM  in  this  parajraph  shall  He  made  available  as  a  {rant  only  to  the  Boston  University  lor  laboratory  and  other  ellorts  associated  aitn 
research.  dmlpiiWHl  am)  other  pro(rams  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Defense 

250  000    01  the  funds  ipgngnjtet  in  this  paragraph  shaii  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  Medical  Coilefe  of  Ohio  lor  laboratory  and  other  elforts  associated 
Miith  research  development  and  other  programs  of  maior  importance  to  the  Department  of  Defense 

MO.OOO    0)  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  snail  De  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  University  ol  South  Carolina  lor  laboratory  and  other  ellorts  asso- 
ciated ivith  research  devetopmcnt  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  Itte  Departmeot  ol  Defense 

7S0  OOO    01  tne  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  giant  only  to  the  George  Mason  University  lot  labovalory  and  other  ellorts  associ- 
ated with  research  development  and  other  programs  of  major  importance  to  me  Department  of  Defense 

2  300  000     01  the  funds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  Monmouth  College  lor  laboratory  and  other  ellorts  associated  vrilh  re- 

search, dcvdopmcnl  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Oelense 
10  000  000     Of  ttie  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  University  ol  Minnesota  lor  laboialo<y  and  other  ellorts  associated 
oilh  research  development  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Delense 
500  000     Of  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  University  ol  Saint  Thomas  m  Saint  Paul  Minnesota  lor  laboratory 
and  other  ellorts  associated  with  research  development  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Delense 
2.000.000    01  the  lunds  appropriated  <n  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  lo  the  Brandeis  University  lor  laboratory  and  otiief  efforts  associated 
with  research  development  and  other  pn)graffls  ol  maior  importance  to  ttte  Department  ol  Delense 

3  000.000    01  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  snail  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  lo  the  New  Meiico  State  University  lor  laboratory  and  other  efforts  asso- 

ciated with  research  development  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  lo  the  Departir^nt  ol  Defense 
25000000     Of  the  funds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  only  lor  development  ol  advanced  superconducting  mutti-chip  modules  superconducting 
materials,  and  diamond  substrate  material  technologies 

7  500.000    Shall  be  available  only  lot  the  GuM  Slates  Counter  Narcotics  kiihalne 

IW  Funds  available  lor  operation  and  mamtenarKe  shall  be  available  lor  providing  humanitarian  and  similar  assistance  by  using  Civic  Action  Teams  m  the  Trust 
Terrilories  of  the  PKific  Islands  and  freely  assKialed  states  ol  Micronesia  pursuant  to  the  Compact  ol  Free  Association  as  authorited  by  Public  Law  99- 
239 

NA  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  ol  the  Aimy  that  such  action  is  beneficial  lor  graduate  medical  education  programs  conducted  at  Army  medical  facili- 
ties located  m  Hawan  the  Secretary  ol  the  Army  may  aulhoriR  the  provision  ol  medical  services  at  such  facilities  and  transportation  to  such  facilities  on 
a  nonreimbursable  basis  lor  civilian  patients  from  American  Samoa  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Marshall  Islands  the  Fed- 
erated States  ol  M<ionesia  Patau  and  Guam 

Nk    Funds  appropriated  or  made  available  m  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  and  eipended  to  continue  to  luliy  utilm  the  facilities  at  the  United  Stales  Army  Engi- 
neer s  Waterways  Eiperiment  Station  including  the  continued  availability  ol  the  supercomputer  capability 
172  072.000     Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Army  shall  oe  available  only  tor  the  Reserve  Component  Automation  System  (RCASI 

NA  The  Secretary  ol  Delense  shall  take  such  action  as  necessary  lo  assure  that  a  minimum  ol  75  pnceni  of  the  coal  and  petroleum  pitch  carbon  liber  require- 
ment be  procured  trom  domestic  sources  by  1994 

NA    Funds  available  m  this  Act  may  be  used  to  provide  transportation  lor  the  neit-ol-km  ol  indmduals  who  have  been  prisoners  ol  war  or  missing  in  action  Irom 
the  Vietnam  era  lo  an  annual  meeting  m  the  United  Slates  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Delense  may  prescribe 
710 34B000     In  addition  to  the  amounts  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  >n  this  Act  this  sum  is  appropriated  lor  the  operation   modernization  and  eipansion  ol 
automated  data  processing  systems 

4  OOO  000     Shall  be  available  lor  the  health  care  demonstration  protect  regarding  chiioprKtic  care  repuired  by  section  632(bl  ol  the  Department  ol  Delense  Authoruation 

Act   1915  PubK  Law  9»-525 
NA     The  Secretary  ol  Delense  shall  ensure  that  at  least  50  percent  ol  the  lomt  Service  Missile  Mission  .s  m  place  at  Letterlienny  A/my  Depot  by  the  time  Systems 
Integration  Management  Activty  and  Depot  Systems  Command  are  scheduled  to  relocate  to  Rock  Island  Arsenal   Illinois   This  provision  is  in  no  way  m 
tended  to  alfect  the  move  ol  the  2  5-  and  5-ton  truck  maintenance  mission  from  Letterkenny  Army  Depot  to  Tooele  Army  Depot 
14  500  000     Shall  be  available  tor  the  mental  health  care  demonstration  proiect  at  Fort  Bragg  North  Carolina 

NA     None  of  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  Act  shall  oe  used  to  produce  more  than  two-thuds  ol  the  liguid  gas  reouirements  m-house  at  Andersen  An  Force  Base 
on  Guam  A)  «ast  one-third  ot  Andersen  Air  Force  Base  s  liQuid  gas  lepunemenls  shall  be  met  by  acquiring  lipuid  gas  Irom  commercial  sources  on  Guam 
10000.000     Shall  be  available  lor  National  Delense  Science  and  Engineering  Graduate  Fellowships  to  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  by  the  Secretary  ol  Delense  to 
United  States  citinns  or  nationals  pursuing  advanced  degrees  m  lields  ol  primary  concern  and  interest  to  the  Department 
NA    None  ol  the  funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  used  lor  the  training  or  utiinalion  ol  psychologists  m  the  prescription  ol  drugs  eicept  pur- 
suant lo  the  Imdings  ana  recommendations  ol  the  Army  Surgeon  General  s  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  as  specif«d  m  its  February  and  August  1990  meeting  min- 
utes Provided  That  this  training  will  be  performed  at  Walter  Reed  Aimy  Medical  Center 
B  674.000     Shall  be  available  lor  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
4  400  OOO    01  Sec  8079  lunds  shall  be  available  lor  Operation  and  Maintenance 
40  000.000     Shall  be  available  only  lor  tne  National  Drug  Intelligence  Center 
625  000.000     Shall  be  available  only  lor  the  V -U  aircraft  progtam 

NA     During  the  current  liscal  year  net  recDpts  pursuant  to  collections  Irom  third  party  payers  pursuant  to  section  1095  ot  title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  local  lacility  ol  Ihe  unilormed  senices  responsible  lor  the  collections  and  shall  be  over  and  above  the  lacilitys  direct  budget 
amount 
20000.000     Shall  be  available  (notwithstanding  the  last  sentence  ol  section  1086(c)  ol  title  10  United  Stales  Codel  lo  continue  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  ol 
Ihe  Unilormed  Services  (CHAMPUSI  benelils  until  age  65  under  such  section  lor  a  former  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  entitled  to  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  or  epuivalenl  pay.  or  a  dependent  ol  such  a  member  who  becomes  eligible  lor  hospital  insurance  benetits  under  part  A  ol  title  XVIII  ol  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (47  u  S  C   1395  et  sen  )  solely  on  the  g'ounds  of  physical  disability 
NA     From  the  amounts  appropriated  tor  the  Department  of  Defense  m  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act   1991  (Public  Law  101-511).  Other  Prxure- 
ment  Air  Force  lunds  may  be  used  lo  purchase  not  more  than  300  passenger  motor  vehicles  ol  which  290  shall  be  lor  repl«ement  only 
18B  700.000     Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Department  ot  Delense  and  shall  be  available  only  lor  transler  lo  the  United  Stales  Coast  Guard 
50.000  000     01  lunds  m  Sec  810O  shall  be  available  solely  lor  the  purposes  ol    Reserve  Training    lor  liscal  year  1992 
13B  70O.0O0     01  funds  in  Sec  810O  shall  be  merged  with  and  be  available  lor  the  same  purposes  and  same  time  period  as    Operating  Eipenses 
2  500000     Of  the  lunds  appropriated  under  the  heading    Drug  Interdiction   Oelense    in  Public  Law  101-165.  ol  lunds  previously  transierred  to  the  Department  ol  the 
Treasury  shall,  upon  enKtmenI  of  this  Act  be  transferred  to  the    Emergency  Management  Planning  and  Assistance    appropriation  account  ol  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency 
NA    (a)  None  ol  the  lunds  appropriated  or  made  available  m  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  reduce  or  disestablish  the  operation  ol  the  P-3  sguadrons  ol  Ihe  Navy  Re- 
serve below  the  levels  lunded  m  this  Act  Ibl  The  Secretary  ol  the  Navy  shall  obligate  funds  appropriated  lor  liscal  years  1991  and  1992  lor  modernization 
of  P-3B  aircraft  ol  the  Navy  Reserve  on  those  P-3B  Jircralt  which  Ihe  Secretary  ol  the  Navy  intends  to  keep  in  the  fleet  lor  more  than  live  years 
8000.000     Is  available  only  tor  and  shall  be  eipended  lor.  the  side-by-side  testing  ol  the  AlR-£2l  and  Ihe  ALR-56M  radar  warning  receivers 
100000.000     Is  appropriated  lor  payment  ol  claims  lo  United  States  military  and  cnnlian  personnel  tor  damages  incurred  as  a  result  ol  the  volcanic  eruption  of  Mount 

Ptnatubo  in  Ihe  Philippines 
25000  000    Is  appropriated  lo  be  available  only  lor  the  relocation  ol  Air  Force  units  Irom  Clark  Air  Force  Base 

8  500  000     01  lunds  in  previous  paragraph  shall  be  available  until  September  30   1994  only  lor  Ihe  construction  and  modilicalnn  ol  F-16  facilities  lor  the  Cope  Thunder 

and  other  missions  at  E«ison  Air  Force  Base 
2.500000     01  lunds  lor  Clarti  relocation  shall  be  available  until  September  30   1994  only  lor  Ihe  construction  and  modification  of  squadron  operation  facilities  at  Elmen- 

dorl  Air  Force  Base 
25.000000     Is  appropriated  lo  remain  available  until  eipended  lor  the  unanticipated  costs  of  disaster  reliel  activities  ol  the  Department  ol  Defense  and  Ihe  military  serv- 
ces  overseas 
NA    During  fiscal  year  1992  the  Critical  Technologies  institute  shall  conduct  a  special  study  ol  the  issues  regarding  Ihe  production  and  use  ol  machine  tools  n«- 
essary  to  support  the  national  defense 
8  000  000    Ot  funds  made  available  by  this  Act  m  title  III  Procurement  drawn  pro  rata  Irom  eKh  appropriations  account  m  title  III  shall  be  available  for  incentive  pay- 
ments author'rtd  by  section  504  ol  the  Indian  Financing  Act  ot  1974  25  USC   1544 
30  000.000     Of  the  lunds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for    Operation  and  Maintenance  Oelense  Agencies     shall  be  transierred  to  the    Radiation  Eiposure  Compensation  Trust 
Fund    established  by  section  3  ol  the  Radiation  Eiposure  Compensation  Act  (Public  law  101-426.  104  Stat  920)  lo  be  available  lor  Ihe  same  purpose  and 
same  lime  period  as  that  Fund 
2  100000    Shall  be  available  lot  a  grant  to  Ihe  Naval  Undersea  Museum  Foundation  lor  the  completion  ol  Ihe  Naval  Undersea  Museum  at  Keypoil.  Washington 

NA  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ol  law  no  more  than  lilteen  percent  ol  Ihe  lunds  available  to  Ihe  Department  ol  Delense  lor  seaiift  may  be  used  lo  ac- 
quire through  charter  or  purchase  ships  constructed  m  foreign  shipyards 
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Sec  8118 


Sec  8122 
Sec  8125 


Sec  8128 


Sec  8129 


Sec  8132  . 

Sec  8136  . 

Sec  8138  . 
Sec  8139 

Sec  8141  . 

Sec  8149  . 


Sec  8150 
Sec  8151 


BRACI 


Sec  102 
Sec  103 


Sec  128 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


NA  la)  Funds  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  ol  Delense  lor  Ihe  study  ol  (1)  Israeli  aerospace  and  avionics  technology  and  its  potential  applications  lo 
ATF  NATF  CAS  and  LH  aircralt  programs,  as  well  as  other  anticipated  aircraft  programs.  (2)  Potential  areas  ol  loml  United  States-Israel  collaboration  in 
technology  research  and  development  proiects  including  but  not  limited  to  tactical  directed  energy  weapons  camouflage  concealment,  deception  and 
stealth  measures  aerial  and  wide-area  munitions,  libei  optic  guided  missiles  (FOG-M)  and  the  adaption  ol  Ihe  HAVE  NAP  to  Ihe  B-1  and  B-2  bombers 
(3)  Ihe  leatures  and  possible  contributions  ol  Israeli  space  technology  lo  Department  ol  Delense  programs  including  but  not  limited  to.  Israeli  launchers, 
and  including  but  not  limited  to.  cosl-etlectiveness  m  design  and  production  ol  such  technologies  and  systems.  (4)  Israeli  antiterrorism  technologies,  and 
then  potential  applications  to  Department  ol  Delense  programs  and  operations  including  but  not  limned  to  remote-controlled  robots  security  lences  ol  all 
types,  specialized  i-iay  and  detection  machines  and  fast  patrol  boats  The  Secretary  ol  Delense  shall  work  with  the  Oflice  ol  Technology  Assessment  in 
conducting  an  eiaminalion  ol  these  subiecis:  (5)  Possible  applications  ol  Israeli  interdiction  technologies  to  American  elforts  at  drug  interdiction  including 
but  not  limited  to  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  last  patrol  boats,  state-ol-the-art  ship  and  coastal  radars  integrated  command  and  control  systems,  and 
land  interdiction  systems  such  as  visual  and  mlia-red  cameras,  motion  sensors  and  electronic  lences.  (6)  Applications  ol  environmental  technologies  and 
manulacturing  capabilities  to  include,  but  npl  limited  to  energy  storage,  energy  conversion  and  renewable  energy  technologies  (7)  Applications  ol  critical 
technologies  and  manulacturing  capabilities  as  delmed  by  Ihe  Department  ol  Delense  s  Critical  Technologies  Plan  The  Secretary  ol  Delense  shall  submit  a 
final  report  with  concrete  recommendations  and  plans  lor  implementation  as  appropriate  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  ol  Ihe  Senate  and  the  House 
no  later  than  August  1  1992 
NA  la)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ol  law  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  lor  the  Department  ol  Delense  shall  be  made  available  lor  the  Overseas 
Workload  Program 

27  000.000    01  the  lunds  appropriated  under  the  Heading    Research.  Development.  Test  and  Evaluation.  Delense  Agencies'  in  title  IV  ol  this  Act.  shall  be  available  only  lot 

the  Fleiible  Computer  Integrated  Manulacturing  (FCIM)  Systems  Programs 
4  000  000     01  Ihe  lunds  m  Sec  8125  shall  be  made  available  only  as  a  grant  to  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Fleiible  Manulacturing  Systems  The  grant  made  available  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  administered  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Protects  Agency  through  the  National  Center  for  Manulacluring  Sciences 

11.500.000  Of  the  lunds  in  Sec  8125  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  ol  Ihe  Navy  only  lor  Ihe  continuation  ot  Ihe  Rapid  Acquisition  ol  Manutactureo  Parts  pro- 
gram (RAMP)  and  lor  establishing  a  RAMP-FCIM  Center  lor  Manulacturing  Eicellence 

1 1  500  000     01  the  lunds  in  Sec  8125  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  ol  Ihe  Army  only  lor  application  of  RAMP-FCIM  technology  lo  selected  Army  depots 
105  000  000     Made  available  m  the  liscal  year  1991  Department  ol  Delense  Appropriations  Act  lor    Aircraft  Carrier  Service  Lile  Eitension  Program'   under  the  heading 
Shipbuilding  ana  Conversion   Navy   1991/1995    shall  be  utilized  only  lor  a  large  scale  industrial  availability,  presumed  to  be  24  months  ol  the  USS 
lonn  F  Kennedy  al  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 

23  000  000  Shall  be  transferred  lo  Other  Procurement  Navy  1992/1994  lor  the  purchase  ol  items  to  be  used  lor  large  scale  industrial  availability  ol  the  USS  lohn  F 
Kennedy  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  Provided  lurther  That  the  remaining  lunds  shall  be  retained  m  the  Aircraft  Carrier  Service  Life  Eitension  Pro- 
gram until  required  tor  transler  lor  Ihe  purpose  ol  planning  scheduling  and  any  other  such  work  as  is  necessary  lo  prepare  for  and  eiecule  a  large  scale 
industrial  availability  ol  the  USS  John  F  Kennedy  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 

26000  000  (a)  Within  Ihe  lunds  made  available  to  the  Air  Force  under  title  II  ol  this  Act  the  Air  Force  shall  use  such  lunds  as  necessary,  but  not  lo  eaeed  this  amount. 
to  eiecule  the  cleanup  of  controlled  hazardous  waste  contamination  affecting  the  Sale  Parcel  at  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base  in  Novato.  in  Ihe  Slate  ol  Calilor- 

4  500  000  (b)  In  the  event  that  the  purchaser  ol  Ihe  Sale  Parcel  eiercises  its  option  to  withdraw  Irom  the  sale  as  provided  in  Ihe  Agreement,  dated  September  25  1990. 
between  the  Department  ol  Delense  Ihe  General  Services  Administration  and  Ihe  purchaser,  the  purchaser  s  deposit  ol  4.500.000  dollars  shall  be  returned 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  and  lunds  eligible  lor  reimbursement  under  the  Agreement  and  Modilication  shall  come  Irom  Ihe  lunds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  ot  Delense  by  this  Act 
15  000  000  (c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ol  law  the  Air  Force  shall  be  reimbursed  this  amount  lor  eipenditures  m  excess  ol  in  connection  with  Ihe  total  clean- 
up ol  uncontrolled  hazardous  waste  contamination  on  the  alorementioned  Sale  Parcel  from  the  proceeds  collected  upon  the  closing  ot  the  Sale  Parcel 

1  500  000  (a)  There  is  thereby  established  a  National  Commission  on  Ihe  Future  Role  ol  United  States  Nuclear  Weapons.  Problems  of  Command  Control  and  Safety  ol 
Soviet  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Reduction  ol  Nuclear  Weapons  (hereatter  m  this  section  referred  lo  as  the  Commission  )  (d)  To  assist  it  m  carrying  out  ils 
duties  with  respect  to  the  matters  listed  m  subsection  (c)  (3)-(6)  above,  the  Commission  is  requested  lo  obtain  a  study  trom  the  National  Academy  ol 
Sciences  on  these  maners  Such  a  study  would  be  a  lollow-on  endeavor  lo  Ihe  study  concluded  by  the  National  Academy  m  September.  1991  on  Ihe  nu- 
clear relation  ship  ol  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ol  Ihe  lunds  available  to  the  Department  ol  Delense  this  amount  shall  be  made  available  lo 
Ihe  Commission  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ol  this  section 
$20000  000  Up  lo  this  amount  in  unobligated  and  uneipended  lunds  in  any  appropriation  made  lor  Air  Force  programs  in  the  Department  ol  Oelense  Appropriations  Act. 
1991  shall  be  available  to  provide  reimbursements  for  launch  services  costs  authorized  to  be  waived  by  the  1988  Amendments  to  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Act 
NA  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ol  law  the  Secretary  ol  Delense  may  when  he  considers  it  m  the  best  interest  ol  Ihe  United  Slates,  cancel  any  part  ot  an 
indebtedness  up  to  2.500  dollars,  that  is  or  was  owed  to  Ihe  Uniled  States  by  a  member  or  lormer  member  ol  a  unilormed  service  it  such  indebtedness. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  was  incurred  in  connection  with  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm 

5600  000  In  addition  to  the  amount  appropriated  in  Public  Law  102-140  lor  United  Slates  Inlormation  Agency  Salaries  and  eipenses  this  amount  shall  be  derived  by 
transler  from  unobligated  balances  ol  Board  lor  International  Broadcasting  'Israel  Relay  Station  .  to  be  available  lor  Ihe  costs  ol  the  participation  ol  the 
United  States  m  1992  Columbus  Qumcenlennial  Eipositions  in  Seville  Spain,  and  Genoa  Italy 

10  000  000  Department  ol  the  Navy  shall  obligate  not  less  than  this  amount  ol  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  Act  lor  Research.  Development.  Test  and  Evaluation  Navy 
to  develop  an  integrated  display  station  as  an  engineering  change  to  Ihe  Advanced  Video  Processor  and  tor  Ihe  reestablishment  ol  the  CI  Mode  integration 

NA  la)  The  Secretary  of  Delense  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  al  any  time  thereafter  may  make  a  donation  to  an  entity  described  in  subsection  (b)  ol  a  par- 
cel ol  real  property  (including  structures  on  such  property)  under  the  lurisdiction  ol  Ihe  Secretary  that  is  not  currently  required  lor  Ihe  needs  ol  the  Depart- 
ment and  that  Ihe  Secretary  determines  is  needed  and  appropriate  lor  the  activities  ol  that  entity  (b)  A  donation  under  subsec:ion  (a)  may  be  made  lo  a 
nonprolil  entity  which  provides  medical  educational  and  emotional  support  m  a  recreational  setting  to  children  with  lile-lhrealenmg  diseases  and  then 
families 
220  000  (a)  The  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  shall  pay.  out  ol  lunds  in  the  Treasury  not  othen«ise  appropriated,  to  George  D  Hand  Ir  this  amount  tor  damages  sus- 
tained by  George  D  Hand  Ir  as  a  result  ol  the  scuttling  ol  Ihe  F/V  SHINNECXK  I  oil  Shinnecock  Harbor  New  rorti.  on  March  14  1991 
1  000  000  01  the  lunds  transierred  to  Ihe  Department  ol  Energy  pursuant  lo  section  8089  ol  Ihe  Department  ol  Delense  Appropriations  Act.  1991  (Public  Law  101-511. 
104  Stat  1896)  not  to  eiceed  this  amount  shall  be  made  available  m  liscal  year  1992  to  the  Commonwealth  ol  Pennsylvania  lor  independent  monitoring 
and  testing  ol  onsite  activities  m  the  decommissioning  at  the  Apollo.  Pennsylvania  site 

220  000.000     01  Ihe  lunds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  available  solely  lor  environmental  restoration 


NA 


Funds  herein  appropriated  lo  the  Department  ol  Delense  lor  construction  shall  be  available  lor  hire  ol  passenger  motor  vehicles 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  ol  Defense  for  construction  may  be  used  lor  advances  to  Ihe  Federal  Highway  Administration.  Department  ol  Transpor- 
tation lor  the  construction  ol  access  roads  as  authorized  by  section  210  ol  title  23,  United  Slates  Code  when  protects  authorized  therein  are  certilied  as 
important  to  the  national  delense  by  the  Secretary  ol  Oelense  ...  .  „  i 
(a)  The  Secretary  ol  the  Army  shall  carry  out  such  repairs  and  take  such  other  preservation  and  maintenance  actions  as  are  necessary  lo  ensure  that  all  real 
property  at  Fort  Douglas  Utah  (including  buildings  and  other  improvements)  that  has  been  conveyed  or  is  to  be  conveyed  pursuant  to  section  130  ol  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act  1991  (Public  Law  101-519.  104  Stat  2248)  is  Ire  from  natural  gas  leaks  and  other  safety-threatening  defects  In 
carrying  out  this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  natural  gas  survey  ol  the  property         


PROVISIONS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS  SPECIFYING  FUNDING  BY  PROJECT  OR  LOCATION 


Amount 


Description 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


08M  Army 


OSM  Navy  . 


OiM  Marine  Corps 
OtM.  Air  Foice 


450.000  Shall  be  made  available  only  Ipr  Ihe  1993  Memorial  Day  Celebration 

450  000  Shall  be  made  available  only  lor  the  1993  Capitol  Fourth  Protect 

36  000  000  Shall  be  made  available  only  lor  the  procurement  ol  the  Eitended  Cold  Weather  Clothing  System  (ECWCS) 

1 715,000  Shall  be  made  available  only  lor  the  environmental  assessment  and  environmental  cleanup  ol  Ihe  Badger  Army  Ammunition  plant 

7  000  000  Shall  be  made  available  only  lor  Ihe  environmental  cleanup  ol  the  National  Presto  Industries  Eau  Clane  lacility 

1  000000  01  the  lunds  appropriated  under  this  heading  shall  be  available  lor  providing  military  police  training  lor  Marine  Corps  personnel  al  Fort  McCWIan,  Alabama 

14000,000  Shall  be  made  available  lor  Presidio  ol  San  Francisco,  to  be  eipended  lor  ongoing  operations  and  maintenance  costs  associated  with  the  transition  lo  Ihe  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  be  lOinlly  determined  with  Ihe  National  Park  Service 

100  000  Shall  be  made  available  only  to  connect  Lowry  Grove  Mobile  Home  Parti  to  the  St  Anthony  Minnesota  municipal  water  supply  system 

1  000  000  Shall  be  made  available  only  lor  the  conduct  ol  an  Environmental  Impact  Study  al  Bellows  An  Foroe  Base  „.,_,«,     b    . 

900,000  Shall  be  made  available  only  lor  the  development  ol  a  military  land  use  plan  m  Hawaii  under  the  direction  of  the  Command«t-«i-cniet.  Untied  Mates  rKiiic 
Command 

3  OOO  000  Shall  be  available  only  for  Marine  Corps  child  abuse  prevention  program 

7  000  000  Shall  be  made  available  only  lor  the  operation  ol  the  Theater  Air  Command  Control  and  Simulation  Facility  at  Kirtland  Air  Forre  Base 

15  500^000  Shall  be  made  available  only  to  operate,  maintain  and  enhance  the  Tactical  Interim  CAMS  and  REMIS  Reporting  System  (TICARRS)  and  the  Smart  Data  System 

4,000,000     Shall  be  made  available  only  lo  immediately  complete  the  necessary  comprehensive  testing  and  continued  environmental  restoration  of  the  lotmet  Olmsted  Air 
Force  Base,  Pennsylvania 
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PROVISIONS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS  SPECIFYING  FUNDING  BY  PROJECT  OR  LOCATION— Continued 


•mount 


DKcriplKm 


OUI0<<A( 

IIS  110.000 
MOOOOOO 
lOOOOOOO 

50000  000 
500000 

50  000000 
40.000000 
2000  000 

CM.  «iNjtl(a  

Fn.  Rki   IW 

lOOOOOOO 
200  000.000 

RnI  Pro*  MM    Ott 

2/000000 

PiraCUREMENT 

Ptoc  otlWTCV  kmi 

196  625000 

771000 

Pnic  o(  limm  Aniiy 

SfipBldi  »  Com  Navy                             

200  000  000 

832  200  000 

37  239  000 

3.265  770  000 

305.000  000 

300  000.000 

236.205.000 

300000.000 

19500  000 

wsaocH  De«LO««»(T  itsi  mo  EvAiuArwn 

TOIiE  fcmy 

210000  000 

RDTIE  Maty 


RBTIE,  hi  fotce 


Slijll  Oe  made  availaM  only  toi  the  Special  Ope<ations  Command 

Shall  te  tiitit  available  only  tor  ine  |loMi  disastef  reliet  Ktivitiet  of  ttie  Oepaitmeflt  ol  Delense 

Shall  be  made  available  only  \v  ttie  disaster  reliet  plannmi  and  studies  ot  the  Department  ol  Delense  as  they  rdale  to  Department  ol  Delense  installations 
MrMwde 

Shall  be  made  available  only  lor  tne  L((acy  Resource  Managenwnl  Pto|ram 

May  M  made  available  only  lor  the  Hamanan  Volcano  Observatory  lor  monitodng  volcanic  activity  altectmi  the  United  Slates  Army  Pohakuloa  Irammi  Area 

May  be  made  available  lo  tne  Ottice  ot  Economic  Wiuslment  to<  economic  conversion  proiects  at  Itie  Ptniadelplia  Naval  Shipyard 

May  be  made  available  lor  the  Civilian  Community  Corps  program 

Shall  be  made  available  only  lor  a  leasiDiiity  study  on  the  use  ol  rotary  reKtor  thermal  destnictior<  technoloiy  m  the  treatment  and  disposal  ol  waste  regu- 
lated under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  ol  1976 

Shall  be  available  lor  a  Italionai  Guard  OutreKh  Program  m  the  los  Angeles  School  DislrKt 

Shall  be  available  only  lo>  the  expedited  cleanup  ol  environmentally  contaminated  sites  and  only  in  accordance  oith  a  comprehensive  plan  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  ol  Delense 

Shall  be  available  only  lor  the  repair  ol  property  identilied  as  part  ol  a  backlog  ol  maintenance  and  repair  protects  at  the  Presidio  ol  San  Francisco 

In  liscai  (ear  1991  lunds  received  Imm  the  sale  ol  M48-  and  M60'Series  tanks  Irom  the  Army  inventory  by  the  United  Slates  under  the  Arms  Eiport  Control 

Act  shall  be  available  only  lor  the  Ml-senes  tank  upgrade  program 
In  liscai  year  1992  lunds  received  Irom  the  sale  ol  M4B-  and  MbO-series  tanks  Iron  the  Army  inventory  by  the  United  States  under  the  Arms  Eiport  Control 

Act  shall  be  available  only  lor  the  Miseries  tank  upgrade  program 
Shall  be  available  only  tor  the  Armament  Retooling  and  Manulacturing  Support  Initiatnt.  to  reniain  available  lor  obligation  until  September  30.  1995 
Carrier  replKement  program 
Reluelmg  overhauls 
D0&-51  destroyer  program 
LMO-1  amphibious  assault  ship  program 
I.SO-41  cargo  variant  ship  program 
MHC  coastal  mine  hunter  program 
AOE  combat  support  ship  program 
Oceanography  ship  program 

01  the  lunds  appropnated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  available  lor  a  peer  revieoed  breast  cancer  research  program  wth  the  Deparlment  ot  the  Army  as  eiecu- 
tive  agent  Provided  further  That  the  Army  shall  coordinate  arith  the  Armed  Services  Biomedical  Research  and  Evaluation  Management  (ASSREM)  Committee 
lo  involve  facilities  and  medical  and  research  personnel  ol  the  Department  ot  the  Navy  and  the  Department  ol  the  Air  force  or  other  entities,  in  addition  to 
facilities  medical  and  research  personnel  and  resources  ot  the  Department  of  the  Army  m  the  breast  cancer  research  program 

Of  the  lunds  ^n  this  pmfiafli  shall  be  made  available  only  lor  establishment  ol  a  lleiible  manulacturing  center  at  the  Scranton  Army  Ammunition  Plant  and 
may  be  Iranslerre4  It  tmltm  awropnation  m  title  lit  of  this  Act 

Shall  be  made  availlM  Mln  tar  the  Center  lor  Prostate  Disease  Research  at  tne  Mailer  Reed  Army  Institute  ot  Research 

Shall  be  made  availaWe  only  lor  synaptic  transmission  research 

01  the  lunds  appropnated  m  this  paragrapn  may  be  made  available  m  the  Acquired  Immune  Oeliciency  Syndrome  program  element  only  lor  a  large-scale 
Phase  III  clinicjl  investigation  ol  tne  GP-li>0  vaccine 

01  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragrapn  lor  medical  technology  may  be  used  lor  Assistive  Technology  Center  at  the  National  Rehabilitation  Hospital 

Shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  lo  the  Mississippi  Resource  Development  Corporation 

01  grant  To  Miss  Res  Dev  Corp  may  be  used  to  provide  such  special  erijipment  as  may  be  required  tor  particular  proiects 

01  the  lunds  appropriated  m  ihis  paragrapn  shall  be  made  available  only  as  a  grant  lo  the  West  Virginia  High  Technology  Corporation  lor  laboratory  and  other 
ellorts  associated  nnth  research,  development  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Oeparlmenl  ol  Delense 

01  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragrapk  s*>M  bt  mdt  unliable  only  lor  continuing  the  research  program  on  development  ol  coal-based,  high  thermal 
stabiMy  and  tnOothermic  let  luds.  i«clii<l«n  avMlM)  iutm  on  direct  conversion  ol  coai  to  Ihermaihi  stable  let  luels 

01  (he  lundt  apprapnated  m  rms  ptrtfiipk  tJoN  be  I«l4l  ntiMIe  only  lor  the  kxni  Seismic  Program  administered  by  the  incorporated  Research  Institutions 
lor  Senmolao 

01  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragrapn  shall  be  made  available  onhi  lor  the  National  Center  lor  ManulKturing  Sciences  (NCMS) 

01  the  lunds  Iw  NCMS  is  available  only  lor  me  National  Center  lor  Tooling  and  Precision  Components  INCTTCI 

01  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  only  tor  the  Space  Nuclear  Thermal  Propulsion  Program 

Shall  be  made  available  m  the  SPACETRACK  program  element  only  lo  continue  the  Advanced  Electro-Optical  System  proiect  at  the  Air  Force  Maui  Optical  Sta- 
tion 

Shall  be  made  available  m  the  Advanced  Weapons  Technology  program  element  only  for  a  laser  Imaging  Detection  and  Ranging  IIIDAR)  protect 

May  available  m  the  Advanced  Weapons  program  element  only  to  continue  the  establishment  and  operation  ol  an  image  inlormation  processing  center  sup- 
porting the  Air  Force  Maui  Optical  Station  and  the  Maui  Optical  Tracking  Facility 

May  be  made  available  as  a  grant  lo  the  Maui  Economic  Development  Board  lo  assist  in  relining  the  delense  and  industrial  requirements  and  user  base  lor 
the  aforementioned  image  information  processing  center 

Shall  be  availiM  oMy  lor  irants  It  be  made  lor  the  development  ol  dual  use  space  launch  facilities  to  support  Department  ol  Delense  and  commercial 
space  iMindl  it<wiMals.  tmMM  with  the  terms  ol  the  National  Space  Policy  Directive 

01  the  lunds  awwtrutal  m  tkis  pmiraph  are  available  only  lor  the  Eitended  Range  Interceptor  lERINT)  missile 

01  the  lunds  appropnated  m  this  paragraph  are  available  only  lor  the  A/row  Continuation  Etpenments 

01  the  lunds  appropnated  m  this  paragrapn  are  available  only  for  the  Patriot  missile  program 

Ot  the  funds  appnpnated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  available  only  lor  an  Eipenmental  Program  lo  Stimulate  Competitive  Research  (EPSCORI  m  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Defense  ohich  shall  include  all  States  eligible  as  ol  the  date  ol  enKtment  ol  this  Act  lor  the  National  Science  Foundation  Eiperimental  Program  to 
Stimulate  Competitive  Research 

01  the  funds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  only  to  eipiore  the  potential  for  electric  vehicles  to  enable  the  armed  services  to  achieve 
energy  cost  savings,  comply  vnth  environmental  requirements  and  meet  mission  objectives 

01  the  tunds  provided  under  the  previous  proviso  snail  be  made  available  only  to  establish  one  ol  the  demonstration  sites  for  the  alorementioned  electric  ve- 
hicle technology  program  m  the  State  of  Hawaii 

01  the  funds  pronMd  under  the  previous  proviso  shall  be  made  available  only  to  establisn  one  ol  the  demonstration  sites  lor  the  alorementioned  electric  ve- 
hicle lechnoloo  program  m  SKiamento.  California 

01  the  lunds  appropnated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  Teus  Regional  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  for  laboratory 
and  other  efforts  associated  with  research  development  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Delense 

Of  the  lunds  apprapnated  <n  this  paragrapn  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  University  of  Maiyland  lor  laboratory  and  other  efforts  associated 
with  research  development  and  other  programs  of  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ot  Defense 

01  the  lunds  appropriated  in  Ihis  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  lo  the  University  ot  Scranton  lor  laboratory  and  other  ellorts  assaiated 
with  research,  development  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Delense 

01  the  funds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  Spokane  Iniercollegiate  Research  and  Technology  Institute  and 
other  etforts  associated  with  research  developrrwnl  and  other  programs  of  maior  importance  to  the  Department  of  Defense 

Of  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  Northeastern  University  for  laboratory  and  other  ellorts  associated 
with  rewarch.  development  and  other  programs  of  ittitr  ntptrtance  to  the  Departmenl  ol  Delense 

01  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  ffltdt  avtilable  as  a  grant  only  lo  the  Colorado  University  lor  laboratory  and  other  efforts  associated 
with  researcn  dnelatmiil  wd  other  programs  of  maior  importance  to  the  Department  of  Defense 

01  the  funds  appropniM  ■  Iks  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  Louisiana  Slate  Unnersity  for  laboratory  and  other  ellorts  associ- 
ated with  research,  imtletmailt  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  lo  the  Department  ol  Defense 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  Illinois  Institute  ol  Technology  lor  laboratory  and  other  ellorts  as- 
socuttd  with  research  development  and  other  programs  ot  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Defense 

01  the  funds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  Loma  Lmda  University  for  laboratory  and  other  efforts  associated 
with  research,  development  and  other  programs  of  maior  importance  to  the  Department  of  Defense 

01  the  lunds  appropriated  m  this  paragrapn  snail  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  University  ol  Minnesota  lor  laboratory  and  other  ellorts  associated 
with  researcn.  iewtopnwil  ami  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Delense 

01  the  lunds  appropmM  n  Mis  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  University  ol  Miami  (Florida)  lor  laboratory  and  other  efforts  asso- 
ciated with  research.  dndopOMnl  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Defense 

01  tht  hiMb  iWlipnated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  University  ol  Michigan  lor  laboratory  and  other  efforts  assKiated 
witk  (tlltiC*.  tnelopment  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Delense 

01  the  huts  iMnpnated  m  this  paragrapn  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  lo  the  University  ol  Pennsylvania  lor  laboratory  and  other  ellorts  associ- 
ated wtlh  itstarch.  development  and  other  orograms  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Delense 

Of  the  hinds  appitpriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  tne  Science  Center  ol  Connecticut  lor  laboratory  and  other  efforts  as- 
sociated with  rtstarch.  development  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ot  Delense 

01  the  lunds  ttfittntttd  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  Vilianova  University  lor  laboratory  and  other  efforts  associated  with 
research,  diiiltpwiiit  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Oelense 

Of  tht  hiiMs  twntntM  ai  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  for  laboratoiy  and  other  efforts  associated 
wiHl  itlfTll.  MMlKiKnt  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Delense 

01  tht  (ttdl  tttntmM  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  the  Rochester  Institute  ol  Technology  for  laboratory  and  other  efforts 
associated  wiffi  reseirch.  development  and  other  programs  of  mator  importance  to  tht  Department  ol  Oelense 


RDTtE  DEF  AG 


7500  000 

2000.000 

3000.000 

20.000  000 

4000000 

1000  000 

250.000 

1.500.000 

2000.000 

6500  000 

45.000  000 

5000  000 

55.500  000 

39  500  000 

11.600  000 
5000.000 

500000 

lOOOOOOO 

135  000000 
57.776  000 

111  140000 
12000.000 


25.000000 
5000.000 
2500.000 
5000.000 
7500.000 
3500  000 

15000  000 
9000  000 
5000.000 
4000.000 
5.000.000 
5000.000 
2000.000 
2000.000 
500000 
7  500.000 
3000.000 
2000  000 
1000  000 
3.000.000 
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REVOLVIftt  AND  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 
DBOf 

OTHER  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 

Oef  Health  Prog  


Drug  int  i  Cntr-Drug  Act .  Del 


DEFENSE  REHVESTMENT  FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Stc  9032 


Sec  9033 


S«  9036 
Sec  9039 


Sec  904IA 


Sec  9044 


Sec 
Sec 

9055 
9062A 

Sec 

9074 

Sec 

907B 

Sec  9018 
Sec  9089A 


Sec  9091A 
Sec  9098 

Sec  9099 


Sec  9100 

Sec  9101 
Sec  9110 


Description 


2000  000     01  the  tunds  appropriated  m  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  gram  only  to  Bryant  College  of  Rhode  Island  for  laboratory  and  other  efforts  associ- 
ated with  researcn  development  and  other  programs  of  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Delense 

7  500  000     01  the  lunds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  to  Bradley  University  (Illinois)  lor  laboratory  and  other  ellorts  associated 
with  research  development  and  other  programs  ol  maior  importance  to  the  Department  ol  Defense  ,     ^  ^,    ^    ,     ,  ^     .         .,  ^„  .„  ^,  ,„„.„^ 

2  000  000    Of  the  tunds  appiopriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  lo  University  ol  South  Florida  lot  laboratory  and  other  efforts  associated 

with  research  development  and  other  programs  ol  ma)or  importance  to  the  Department  ot  Defense 
10  000  000     Shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  to  the  National  Biomedical  Research  foundation  lor  laboratory  etlorls  asswiated  with  maior  research  programs  in  neurol- 
ogy, oncology  virology  cardiology,  pediatrics  and  associated  specialty  area  ol  critical  importance  to  the  Department  of  Defense 

90,000.000     Shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  ol  1  8  million  cases  of  Meals  Ready  to  Eat  m  the  current  fiscal  year 


Of  available  funds  shall  be  provided  to  the  Umloimed  Services  Treatment  Facilities  program  to  be  used  only  to  fulfill  any  recoupment  action  of  »«  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  for  health  care  provided  to  eligible  retired  Department  ol  Delense  beneficiaries  over  age  65  between  October  1.  IWb  and 

Shairbe  used  only  lor  the  implementation  of  a  cooperative  program  model  at  Madigan  Medical  Center  for  severely  behavior  disordered  students 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  as  a  grant  only  lo  the  Northeast  Regional  Cancer  Institute  for  programs  of  maior  impor- 
tant to  the  Department  ol  Defense  ^  .  -»  .^11-, 
25  500.000  Shall  be  available  only  lor  operation  and  maintenance  expenses  lor  live  sea-based  aerostat  systems  to  provide  detection  and  monitoring  support  tor  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  Coast  Guard  anti-narcotics  operations 

Shall  be  available  only  lor  the  Cult  Stales  Counter-Narcotics  Initiative  

The  Secretary  shall  either  lease  or  procure  and  evaluate,  an  existing  airship  as  an  integrated  sensor  platform  for  detection  and  monitoring  missions  m  the 
Department  s  Drug  Interdiction  and  Counternarcolics  program 


40,000,000 


150.000 
7.50O.0O0 


7,500,000 
NA 


May  be  translerred  by  the  Secretary  ot  Defense  under  established  procedures  to  the  Department  ol  Commerce  Economic  Development  Administration  only  lor 
programs  which  assist  workers  and  communities  affected  by  the  military  drawdown  .,  .    ,  „  „.i»„  j  h-  ru 

May  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  lor  the  provision  ol  temporary  health  transition  assistance  for  military  and  civilian  employees  ot  the  De- 
partment of  Defense 

May  be  made  available  lo  the  Secretary  of  Delense  for  Department  of  Defense  civilian  personnel  transition  initiatives  

May  be  made  available  lo  the  Secretary  ot  Delense  lor  his  efforts  to  provide  training  m  the  tield  of  education  for  military  and  civilian  employees  ol  the  De- 
partment ol  Delense  to  relieve  shortages  ol  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and  teacher  s  aides 
May  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  ot  Delense  lor  Delense  environmental  research,  education,  and  retraining  programs  ^        ,  ,^.  „„^  ,„„^ 

May  be  made  available  lo  the  Secretary  ol  Delense  lo  support  |0b  training  and  employment  and  educational  opportunities  for  members  ot  tne  armed  lorces 
who  are  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
75,000.000    May  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  ol  Delense  lor  military  service  members  occupational  conversion  and  training 


80.000  000 
76.000  000 


72000.000 
65,000.000 


20  000,000 
84,000.000 


NA 


NA 


230  700.000 
20  000.000 


10000.000 


NA 


18500.000 
500.000 

10  596.000 

4,471.000 

NA 


20.000000 

20  000.000 

NA 


5.000,000 

3.900,000 
15  000,000 
15  000  000 

5  300.000 

750,000 

15  000  000 

15000  000 

8,000.000 

82  000000 


23.270.000 

4500000 

NA 
NA 

61)  500  000 
400.000.000 

10.000.000 


Notwithstanding  any  other  prtwision  ol  law.  the  Department  shall  competitively  award  contracts  for  the  8»8'»I''''"' «'»»"''"  °' I''' ';"'*,'^^J'«'w"'^^^^^^^^ 
tive  in  florida  (which  may  include  Department  ol  Veterans  Affairs  medical  (acilities  with  the  concurrence  ol  the  Sec-e  ary  ot  '"•'^^*"»"^,  ««''"£?", 
Oregon,  and  the  Ale.andria.  Louisiana  (England  Air  Force  Base)  forth  Worth,  Texas  (Carswell  Air  force  Base)  and  Austin,  Texas  (Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base) 

fun'ds'ToVopriated  or  made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  and  expended  to  continue  to  fully  utilize  the  facilities  at  the  United  Stales  fcmy  Engi- 
neer s  Waterways  Eiperiment  Station  including  Ihe  continued  availability  ot  the  supercomputer  capability 

01  the  funds  approoriated  to  the  Army  shall  be  available  only  lor  the  Reserve  Component  Automation  System  (RCAS)  ,    ,      ,^  „  „„^  „„,^.  .,„„ 

Of  the  tunds  available  lo  the  Department  ol  the  Army  during  the  current  fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  fund  the  construction  ol  classilied  military  proiects  withm 
the  Continental  United  States  including  design,  architecture,  and  engineering  services  k..  ,k.  c-„.„~  „i  n.i.„,.  .« 

(a)  Shall  be  available  lor  National  Defense  Science  and  Engineering  Graduate  fellowships  to  be  awar  ed  on  a  "-"P"'''"  »',^'  ,'?' 'j^'J"  '  '^  °' °;''™ 
United  Stales  citizens  or  nationals  pursuing  advanced  degrees  m  lields  ol  primary  concern  and  mteres  to  the  Department  (b  elowshps  awarded  pursu- 
ant t  subsection  (a)  above  shall  not  be  restricted  on  the  basis  ol  the  geographical  locations  in  the  United  Stales  tt  the  mst, lulions  a  .rtii  h  the  rec^ 
entsar  pursuing  he  alorementioned  advanced  degrees  (c)  Not  less  than  50  per  centum  olthe  lunds  necessary  to  earn,  out  '^'  «^''?"  ^„''^  '  l» '''''^, 
Irom  the  amoums  available  for  the  University  Research  Initiatives  Program  m  Research  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation  Oelense  Agencies  and  the 
balance  necessary  shall  be  derived  from  amounts  available  tor  Defense  Research  Sciences  under  title  IV  ol  this  Act  »       „  „„ 

the  designs  ^1  he  Arm,  Comanche  Helicopter,  the  Navy  A^X  Aircraft,  the  A.r  force  Advanced  Tactical  fighter,  and  any  w-ianls  ol  these  '■'"»«  '"f'-'cor^ 
porale  Joint  Integraled  Avionics  Working  Group  standard  avionics  specilications  and  must  lully  comply  with  all  DOD  refutations  requiring  Ihe  use  ol  the  Ada 
computer  programming  language  no  later  than  1998  .    .  c  -  o    ..  ii-h«  r.,»i  „. 

01  the  lunds  app-opr.ated  b,  this  Act  shall  be  available  lor  the  mental-health  care  demonstration  proiect  at  f'"' B"!|.N<irth  Carolina 

Of  the  lunds  made  available  by  this  Act  lo  the  Department  ol  the  Navy,  to  remain  available  until  September  30,  1993  shal  be  available  only  lor  the  ex- 
penses ol  the  Kahoolawe  Island  Commission  which  is  hereby  authorized  to  delay  until  March  31   1993,  Ihe  submission  ol  its  final  report 

Shall  be  available  lor  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 

Of  the  tunds  in  Sec  9074  shall  be  available  lor  Operation  and  Maintenance 

T  ere  I  established  under  the  direction  and  control  ot  the  Attorney  General,  the  National  Drug  Inlelligence  (Renter  whose  -"'SSion  it  shal  be  <»  coordinate 
and  consolidate  drug  intelligence  Irom  all  national  security  and  law  enlorcemeni  agencies,  and  produce  mioimation  regarding  the  structure  '^"l>>^'' 
finances  communications,  and  activities  of  drug  trafficking  organizations  Provided  That  funding  for  the  operation  o  'V' "^J  "»  '''^  ;''l  jrch^and 
including  personnel  costs  associated  therewith   shall  be  provided  from  the  funds  appropriated  to  Ihe  Department  oroelense  lor  drug  interdiction  and 

AvaiSle't'or'the'Nation"  Drug  Intelligence  Center  may  be  available  lo  the  Secretary  ol  Delense  lo  reimburse  the  Department  ol  luslice  lor  support  provided  to 

Is  'a'pVopr'iS  °J"be'"ivai'la'bTe'onrfor  the  -elocation  ol  Air  Force  units  from  Clark  Air  force  Base  and  Navy  units  from  the  Subic  Bay  Navy  Base  and  Cub. 

Ot^e"'u'*nds'api)ro^priat''ed  under  the  heading  Research  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense  Agencies  in  title  IW  ol  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  as 
grants  to  the  lollowing  institutions  in  the  lollowing  amounts  for  laboratory  and  other  efforts  associated  with  research,  development  and  othe-  programs  of 
maior  importance  to  the  Department  of  Defense 

University  of  Arizona  t 

St  Norbert  College  ' 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

University  of  Wisconsin  Center  lor  Advanced  Propulsion 

John  Carroll  University 

University  ol  Northern  Iowa 

Medical  College  ol  Wisconsin 

oZnT2  f'rre"ch"ap''proprI3;:ora?coun,  in  title  III  Procurement,  shall  be  available  lor  incentive  payments  authored  b,  section  504  ol  tl»  Indian 

Madra^aillb^'in'the'fisc"  «arS99rDepartment  ot  Oelense  Appropriations  Vt  (Public  Law  101-5111  (or  Aircrart  Carrier  Service  Life  Extension  Prograrn^ 
le^the  heading  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Nav,  1991/1995  shall  be  translerred  to  Operation  and  Maintenance  Nav,  for  a  large  scale  mdustnal 
availabiliW  presumed  to  be  24  months  of  the  USS  JOHN  f  KENNEDY  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  ^...m^,. 

Of  thrfunds  made  available  by  this  Act  in  title  II,  Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army,  shall  be  available  only  to  e.ecute  ff»  cleanup  of  uncontrolled  hazardous 


waste  contamination  affecting  the  Sale  Parcel  at  Hamilton  Air  force  Base,  m  Novato,  in  the  State  ol  California  .  u  .<  r  „.»„«..«<  «>» 

in  The  event  S  the  pu,chase,%f  the  Sale  Parcel  e<ercises  its  option  to  withdraw  Irom  the  sale  as  provided  m   he  Agreement  »;f  ""''''it'''  "J»'»^  ^'„ 

ember  25   1990  between  the  Department  ol  Delense.  the  General  Services  Administration,  and  the  purchaser  the  purchase  s  ''W  '»'''''    '™""';; 

be  leliirned  by  the  General  Services  Administration  and  lunds  eligible  for  reimbursement  under  the  Agreement  and  Modification  shall  come  Irom  the  lunds 

Thet^'cfshlVSe'Teilrser.:'  e.p^nd:.Lres\re.c«s  of  15.000  000  dollars  m  connection  wilh  the  total  clean-up  of  uncontrolled  hazardous  wast,  con- 
lamination  on  Ihe  alorementioned  Sale  Parcel  tram  the  proceeds  collected  upon  the  closing  of  the  Sale  Parce 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  ol  Defense  may  when  he  considers  it  m  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  "™ '"'J»2,?' '" 
"  ebTedn  s  up  to  2  500  dollars,  that  is  or  was  owed  to  the  United  Stales  b,  a  member  or  former  member  of  a  uniformed  «-»'« '' ',f„'' J  *"!^;«^^ 
Is  dVle-mined  by  the  Secretary  was  incurred  m  connection  with  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  Provided  That  the  amount  ot  an  indebtedness  previously 
paid  by  a  member  or  former  member  and  cancelled  under  this  section  shall  be  refunded  to  the  member  n.nartmeni  of  Defense 

Not  to  exceed  this  amount  ol  cash  balances  m  Ihe  Delense  Business  Operations  fund  shall  be  translerred  to  appropriations  ol  the  0«M«"''^'  »' t*^*"" 
wh°ch  a"  available  for  energy  conservation  impravement  proiects  under  the  Department  of  Defense  Energy  Conseiva  ,on  Improvement  Program  Provided. 
That  the  authority  to  make  transfers  pursuant  to  this  section  is  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer  authorial  provided  by  this  Act  n.„.^m^ 

(a)  fh  icretr,  I  Defense  may  transfer  to  appropriate  appropriation  accounts  for  the  Department  of  ?'<«"«-»"' °,::„*y";°'^^;'';°'^,,'^|?2''';t 
of  Defense  (or  fiscal  year  1993  up  to  this  amount  to  be  available  for  the  purposes  authorized  m  the  former  Sov^t  Union  Demil  tarization  Act  ol  1992  Kro- 
led  That  amSs  M  translerr«l  shall  be  in  addition  to  amounts  translerred  pursuant  to  the  authority  provided  m  section  108  of  Public  Law  102-229 

01  thHunds  ""L  9110  shall  be  available  only  lor  the  stud,,  assessment,  and  ,dentifK:ation  ot  nuclear  waste  disposal  by  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  tht 

Arctic  region 
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Amount 


Descnption 


Ot  tlw  funds  in  Sec  9110  itita  it  nnuitt  only  Iw  Protect  PEACE 

Of  ttw  tundt  in  Sec  9110  mty  be  nede  jiaiUtle  l«  ttie  Mulliljleol  Nucleii  Sjfety  Initulnc  announcnl  in  Listen.  Pixtuial  on  May  23.  1992 

Of  the  funds  in  Sec  9110  may  be  made  availal>le  for  demilitan/ation  of  defense  industries 

Of  tlie  funds  in  Sec  9110  may  be  made  available  for  miMary-to-mililaiy  contacts 

Ot  Ifw  funds  in  Sec  9110  may  be  made  available  for  lomf  research  and  development  prof  ram 

Of  the  funds  m  Sec  9110  may  be  made  i«*iUMc  tor  tkc  Voliifileefs  Investini  m  Peace  and  Secuiily  (VIPS)  oto|raffl 

T)ie  Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer  to  iNnvnM  INiKrulion  accounts  tor  the  Department  of  Defense  out  of  funds  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1993  up  to  ttxs  MmMt  to  (t  amiable  for  international  nonpnUiferation  activities  authoriAd  in  the  Weapons  of  Mass  Destrvclnn 
Control  Act  of  1992 

Ot  the  transfer  authority  provided  «  lliii  section  m«y  be  used  lot  the  actmlics  of  the  On-SAe  Inspection  Afcncy  in  support  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Commission  on  Iraq 

m  order  to  maintain  an  :lectric  lumxe  capacity  m  the  United  Slates  preference  for  the  purchase  ot  chromite  ore  and  manianese  ore  authorind  lor  disposal 
trwn  the  ftalional  Defense  Stockpile  shall  be  given  to  domestic  producers  of  hi|h  carton  terrochromium  and  hi|h  carbon  fern»nan|anes« 

01  tlic  funds  appnpnated  to  Itie  Department  ot  Defense  for  Operation  and  Maintenance  Defense  Afencies.  shall  be  made  available  only  lor  the  ffliti|ali«n  of 
eiiwreiwieiim  impacts  on  Indian  lands  resultmi  from  Department  of  Defense  activities 

FiMNb  tpprapnaled  by  this  Act  for  the  Defense  Health  Profram  shall  be  used  to  maintain  at  minimum  a  bO-bed  medical  care  facility  at  Silas  B  Hays  Army 
Coeiniuoity  Hospital  at  Fort  Ord  California  dunni  fiscal  year  1993 

Ourini  the  cwrcnt  fiscal  year  from  funds  available  m  this  Act  the  Director  of  the  Air  National  Guard  shall  establish  a  Command  Control  Communications 
and  McNifcnce  plannmi  office  manned  by  three  lull  tune  Air  Guard  officers  m  the  rani  of  0^  0-S.  and  &-4  Provided.  That  these  officers  shall  be  m 
addition  to  the  sirenfths  aulhorind  m  section  S24  ot  title  10.  United  States  Code 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  lor  the  conduct  of  an  independent  study  with  partKipalne  by  one  or  more  fetlefally  funded  research  and  development 
centers  of  the  trident  missile  system 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  drug  interdiction  and  counter  narcotics  shall  be  appropriated  tot  the  purposes  of  modilyini  anth  impfOMd  radars  and  FlMs  and 
leasini  up  to  15  T-47  aircraft 

01  the  funds  aMnpnaUd  under  the  headinf  Research  Development.  Test  and  Evaluation  Army  in  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  only  for  the  National  De- 
fense tiwm— ml  Corporation  or  its  successor  in  interest  tor  the  continued  establishment  and  operation  of  the  National  Defense  Center  for  Environ- 
rncdW  Eananct  MKtE) 

NoKntMmdKif  My  oiker  pravwen  ol  Im.  Hie  Seaitaiy  ol  Oetensc  shelf  participate  m  an  infrastructure  demonstration  profram  conducted  by  the  Retnnal 
Equifeieiil  CnMf.  Caatn*  CaniMir.  PWBl)l»aiiia:  PronM  IwtkH.  Diat  a<  the  funds  available  to  the  Defense  Lofistics  A(ency  this  amount  shall  be  avail- 
able ealy  to  estaMisk  Ike  Refional  Eewpnleiil  Centet  «  Cambna  County  Pennsytvama 

Is  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ahich  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  by  November  I  1992  to  remain  available  until  expended  for 
otenses  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  Kguinn|.  transportini  and  dramni  down  crude  oil  to  be  stored  m  the  SlratefK  Petroleum  Reserve  for  national  de- 
fense purposes  Provided  That  the  Secretary  of  Energy  may  transfer  up  to  '00  OOO  dollars  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Ikcount  lor  purposes  of  oper- 
ating, maintaining  and  managing  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 

The  Secretary  ot  Defense  is  authonnd  to  eipend  up  to  this  amount  of  hinds  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  dunng  the  current  fiscal  year  or  hereafter 
for  the  purpose  of  Kqumng  apprmimatety  one  thousand  five  tiundred  and  two  Kres  of  tidelands  m  the  Stale  ot  Washington  from  the  Coast  Oyster  Com- 
pany 

During  the  cunent  fiscal  tear  funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  used  for  a  system  or  item  procured  by  or  provided  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
containmg  manufactured  carbonyl  mi  peatfn  sMI  be  avadaUe  oMir  l0(  a  system  or  item  containing  domestically  manufactured  carbonyt  iron  potvders 
for  the  purpose  of  Ihis  section  doiimlicli>  auanfactiind'  aiean  auMfaclured  m  i  facility  located  m  the  United  Stales  or  Canada 

Funds  appropriated  m  this  Act  under  Hie  beatfni  tlperalion  and  HamtiMnce.  Navy  shall  be  available  for  payments  arising  out  of  the  deaths  and  iniuries 
that  resulted  from  the  occidental  striking  of  the  lurliish  ship  Muavenet  by  a  missile  lired  from  the  aircraft  carrier  Saratoga  on  October  2.  1992 

Is  appropriated  only  for  the  construction  of  a  visitors  center  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland 

Is  aopropriafed  only  lor  the  construction  of  a  library  at  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina 

Is  appropriated  only  tor  the  construction  ol  the  I  S4th  Composite  Group  Consolidated  Support  FKility.  Hickam  Air  Force  Base.  Oahu.  Hawii 

Is  appropriated  onty  for  the  construction  ol  an  armory  at  Kaunakakai  lilolo4ai  Havraii 

Is  appropriated  only  for  the  construction  of  FACP  fxilities  at  Barking  Sands  Naval  Air  Station.  Kauai  Haivaii 

Is  appropriated  only  for  the  construction  of  an  armory  at  Wahiavia.  Oahu  Hawaii 

From  mthin  funds  provided  m  title  II  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  m  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  may  obligate  up  to  this  amount  to  pro- 
vide goods  services,  and  other  support  for  international  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  relief  efforts  under  the  authorities  of  the  United  Nations  Parlicipa- 
tion  Ace  of  1945  as  amended  (PubK  Law  79-2MI  SEC  9159 

Shall  be  available  only  for  the  settlement  of  subcontractor  claims  associated  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  contrKt  DACA85-ilt-0025.  lor  the  construc- 
tion ol  an  Aircraft  Maintenance  Management  Facility  al  Eielson  Air  force  Base 

From  the  funds  made  available  <n  title  II  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  a  grant  ol  this  aiMuiit  to  Hie  AmeiKan  Red  Cnss  lot  leimbuisement 
lor  disaster  relief  openditures  for  Guam  American  Samoa  and  Puerto  Rico 

The  Secretary  ol  rhe  navy  is  authorind  and  directed  to  increase  the  current  contract  price  (the  contract  pnc«  including  all  modilicatians  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment ot  this  act)  for  the  T-AGS  39  and  40  design  and  construction  contract  by  this  amount  using  funds  provided  m  Public  Law  102-1/2  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  which  buiil  and  delnered  l-AGS  39  and  40  this  amount  no  later  than  December  31   1992 

The  SecfttaiY  el  Hie  Ait  Force  is  directed  to  enter  into  a  Supplemental  Agreement  to  Air  Force  Prime  Contract  F0470M5-C-OOI9  for  a  Heavy  Lift  Expendable 
Laundl  tWMCle  Piomted.  That  such  a  Supplemental  Agreement  shall  address  the  Solid  Rocket  Motor  Upgrade  (SRMUI  program  and  shall  provide  up  to  this 
axiomt  »  piyiat  to  Me  pnme  contractor  and  the  agreed  upon  payments  to  the  subcontractor  Provided  further.  That  within  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
pertmeM  oi  Me  A*  Foicc  eiHier  m  this  Act  or  m  Public  Law  102  1 72  not  less  than  200.0OO.0OO  nor  more  than  300.000.000  dollars  shall  be  available  for 
the  Supphaienlal  A|»ei«<tnl  and  that  such  sums  shall  be  m  addition  to  any  amounts  appropriated  specifically  for  the  Titan  IV  program  m  this  Act  or  m 
Public  law  102-172 

Within  funds  appropriated  m  this  Act  tor  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  the  Director  ol  Central  InleMigence  may  transler  up  to  this  amount  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations  for  special  programs 

Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  shall  be  available  only  for  transfer  to  the  United  Slates  Coast  Guard 

Of  funds  in  Sec  9166  shall  be  merged  with  and  be  available  lor  the  same  purposes  and  same  time  period  as  Operating  Expenses'  lor  liscal  year  1993 

01  lunds  m  Sec  9166  shall  be  merged  with  and  be  available  tor  the  same  purposes  and  same  time  pened  as  Reserve  Training'  lor  liscal  year  1993 
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The  Secretary  ol  Delense  Shan  continue  the  construction  ol  a  composite  nedcal  replacement  iKility  kxated  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  Nevada  as  authorind  in 
Hk  Military  Construction  Auttiotualion  Act  tor  Fiscal  Tears  1990  ami  1991  (division  B  ol  Public  Law  101-1891  and  the  Military  Construction  Authoruation 
Act  toe  Fiscal  Tear  1991  (division  B  of  Public  Law  101-5101  am)  as  provided  for  in  the  Military  Construction  Appropriations  tet.  1990  (Public  Law  101- 
141)  and  the  Military  Construction  Appnipnafions  kt   1991  (Public  Law  101-519) 

01  the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  available  solely  for  environmental  restoration 

01  the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  available  solely  for  environmental  restoration 

Funds  apprnpnalfd  to  tbe  Oepertnem  ol  Delense  for  construction  shall  be  available  tor  hire  of  passenger  molof  velicles 

Funds  appra«naM  to  Me  DepartewM  ol  Detomc  for  construction  may  be  used  for  advances  to  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, lot  Me  canstmctm  o(  access  mats  as  authorued  by  section  210  of  title  23.  United  Stales  Code,  when  protects  authorind  Iherem  are  certified  as 
important  h)  the  national  delense  by  the  Secretary  of  Delense 


Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  each  take  the  time  to  review  this 
revealing  ilocument. 

I  also  emphasized  that  this  is  not  a 
problem  which  is  peculiar  to  the  De- 
fense budget,  but  I  feel  it  is  important 
for  my  colleagues  to  fully  understand 
the  potential  impact  on  our  national 
security  when  these  abuses  of  the  budg- 
et process  occur  in  a  Defense  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  pause  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  pointed 
out  on  Monday  that  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  is  not  about  just  another  De- 
fense bill.  The  importance  of  this  bill 
increases  in  the  context  of  post-cold 
war  global  instability  and  the  potential 
threat  of  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Most  importantly, 
the  Senate  is  debating  these  issues 
while  American  soldiers  are  stationed 


in  Somalia,  ready  to  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  their  Nation.  The  decisions 
the  Congress  makes  today  will  deter- 
mine the  ability  of  the  United  States 
in  the  future  to  play  an  effective  role 
in  world  affairs  and  to  protect  our  own 
security  and  that  of  our  friends  and  al- 
lies. 

My  colleagues  know  that,  in  real 
terms,  the  fiscal  year  1994  Defense 
budget  is  over  one-third  less  than  the 
amount  available  for  our  national  de- 
fense in  fiscal  year  1985.  Dollars  for  de- 
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fense  are  scare  and  getting  scarcer.  Be- 
cause of  these  huge  funding  cuts,  we 
are  forcing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  out  of  the  military. 
Our  defense  industrial  base  is  being  cut 
to  the  bone.  We  are  accepting  com- 
promise after  compromise  in  our  mili- 
tary capabilities.  The  United  States 
hais  eliminated  all  programs  to  mod- 
ernize our  strategic  deterrent  forces, 
even  though  a  great  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty exists  as  to  the  status  of  such 
programs  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
We  are  cutting  readiness,  and  some  as- 
pects of  our  forces  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing hollow.  We  have  already  taken  our 
peace  dividend.  There  are  no  spoils  left 
for  the  Congress  to  divide. 

Yet,  the  Congress  insists  on  setting 
aside  billions  of  defense  dollars  for 
unrequested,  unrequired,  special  inter- 
est programs.  These  congressional  ear- 
marks threaten  the  viability  of  a  nec- 
essarily smaller  defense  force  support- 
ing a  new,  more  limited  strategy,  and 
thus  they  threaten  the  long-term  secu- 
rity of  our  nation  and  its  citizens  In 
an  immediate  sense,  unrequested  add- 
ons take  away  the  livelihoods  of  men 
and  women  in  defense  industry  who 
earn  their  jobs  by  working  on  programs 
the  country  really  needs  And  they 
drive  highly  skilled  men  and  women 
out  of  the  military  services,  including 
many  minorities,  and  make  it  more 
difficult  to  attract  capable  men  and 
women  to  enter  into  the  military  as  a 

C£kF66I* 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  consistently 
stated  to  my  colleagues,  every  dime 
the  Congress  earmarks  for  Members' 
special  interest  items  and  pork  barrel 
projects  comes  at  the  expense  of  a  vali- 
dated military  requirement  necessary 
to  ensure  the  security  of  this  Nation. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  free  pork.  Every  add-on  requires  an 
offset  from  some  other  program  Often 
these  tradeoffs  are  difficult  to  identify 
readily.  But  if  and  when  American 
troops  are  required  to  put  their  lives 
on  the  line  in  defense  of  this  Nation's 
interests,  the  dangerous  effect  of  pork 
barrel  politics  will  become  very  obvi- 
ous. We  cannot  afford  pork  barrel 
projects  anymore.  I,  for  one.  will  do  all 
I  can  to  see  that  this  practice  does  not 
continue. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  com- 
piled a  list  of  legislative  earmarks  in 
DOD  appropriations  bills  over  the  past 
4  years.  By  earmark,  I  mean  a  legisla- 
tive or  report  language  requirement 
that  funds  be  spent  in  a  particular 
manner  or  at  a  particular  place,  gen- 
erally without  consideration  to  merit, 
priority,  or  competitive  bidding.  The 
CRS  report  demonstrates  just  how 
egregious  earmarking  of  appropria- 
tions has  become.  This  information  is 
contained  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Monday's  date. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize 
again,  as  some  of  my  colleagues  from 
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the  Appropriations  Committee  also 
pointed  out.  some  of  these  special  in- 
terest projects  may,  indeed,  be  very 
meritorious  projects  and  deserve  Fed- 
eral funding — but  not  defense  dollars. 
But  every  time  the  Congress  acts  with 
this  kind  of  specificity,  some  other 
project — one  that  may  be  requested 
and,  most  importantly,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  national  security— goes  un- 
funded. This  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong 
whether  the  project  is  in  Minnesota  or 
Arizona.  Defense  dollars  are  intended 
to  enhance  national  security,  not  do- 
mestic comfort. 

Mr.  President,  again  today.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  fiscal  year  1994  DOD  appropriations 
bill  passed  by  the  House  is  replete  with 
earmarks  of  scarce  defense  dollars  for 
home-district  projects.  The  House  set 
aside  $6.5  billion  of  defense  dollars  for 
special  interest,  noncompetitive 
projects  at  bases,  universities,  and 
other  institutions  in  Members'  home 
districts.  In  other  words,  the  House 
gave  its  Members  $6.5  billion  in  pork 
barrel  projects.  I  have  already  placed 
into  the  record  the  complete  list  of  $6.5 
billion  in  earmarks  in  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 
Let  me  again  briefly  tell  you  about  a 
few  of  those  earmarked  projects  in  the 
House  DOD  Appropriations  bill  for  next 
year. 

Every  dime — every  dime — of  the 
$236.5  million  in  funds  intended  to  as- 
sist in  transitioning  our  defense  indus- 
tries and  personnel  to  commercially 
viable  endeavors  is  allocated  to  specific 
projects  at  designated  sites,  univer- 
sities, institutions,  and  other  ear- 
marked recipients. 

Mr.  President,  my  worst  fears  have 
come  true.  As  I  supported  funding  for 
defense  conversion  so  that  we  could 
help  these  communities,  help  these 
businesses,  help  these  States  make  ad- 
justments as  we  cut  defense  spending, 
we  are  now  seeing  them  earmarked  not 
on  the  basis  of  merit  but  on  the  basis 
of  who  has  the  most  clout. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  organizations 
in  the  Defense  Department  who  are 
qualified  to  make  those  decisions  on  a 
competitive  basis.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be  done. 

The  sum  of  $2.3  million  is  set  aside 
for  cell  adhesion  molecule  research,  to 
be  done  at  a  "nonprofit  foundation  in 
the  northeast  *  *  *  by  an  integrated 
team  of  scientists  with  extensive  expe- 
rience in  the  molecular  analysis  of  the 
immune  system  *  *  *  the  scientific 
team  must  have  extensive  experience 
in  the  identification  and  analysis  of 
cell  adhesion,  signal  transduction  path- 
ways, cytokine  production,  and  gene 
regulation." 

That  is  actually  the  language  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  know  who  that  organiza- 
tion is,  Mr.  President,  but  I  know  there 
is  only  one  of  them. 

Up  to  $50  million  is  directed  by  the 
House   to  be  spent  for  environmental 


cleanup  of  an  abandoned  mine  at  the 
Penn  Mine  site  in  Calaveras  County, 
CA. 

My  colleagues  on  the  appropriations 
bill  have  said  these  are  worthwhile 
projects.  It  may  be  worthwhile  to  clean 
up  a  mine  in  Calaveras  County,  CA. 
But  how,  for  the  life  of  me.  that  is  a  de- 
fense requirement  is  something  I  sim- 
ply do  not  understand. 

All  this  data  is  available  in  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD  of  October  18. 

Mr.  President,  aigain.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  Senate  appropriators  seem 
to  have  moderated  the  district  spena- 
ing  spree  initiated  by  the  House.  Al- 
though I  do  not  have  a  complete  list  of 
earmarks  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
today,  it  appears  that  most  of  the  egre- 
gious programs  included  in  the  House 
bill  have  been  deleted  from  this  ver- 
sion. Again,  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  their  relative  restraint. 
However,  Mr.  President,  I  must  note 
with  dismay  that  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  today  does  contain  some  objec- 
tionable provisions  which  clearly  ear- 
mark dollars  for  special  interest 
projects.  Again,  I  will  stress  that  these 
projects  may  have  merit,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  funding  decisions  based  on 
competitive  bidding  and  independent 
evaluation  are  the  only  means  to  en- 
sure that  the  American  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars are  spent  for  the  highest  priority 
projects. 

Let  me  very  briefly  talk  about  a  few 
examples  of  earmarks  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  DOD  appropriations  bill: 
$5  million  is  earmarked  for  a  center  of 
excellence  for  research  in  ocean 
sciences;  $1.5  million  of  defense  dollars 
are  directed  to  be  spent  to  purchase  an 
LCU  ship,  convert  it  to  a  commercial 
cargo  vessel,  and  then  deed  it  to  the 
Government  of  American  Samoa; 
$500,000  for  environmental  remediation 
and  wells  on  Walker  River  Paiute  trib- 
al lands;  $4.5  million  for  the 
McMinville,  Oregon  Center  for  Avia- 
tion Technology  and  Training;  two 
higher  education  systems  in  two  sepa- 
rate States  will  share  nearly  $9  million 
under  a  provision  in  the  bill  which  di- 
rects the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national job  training  progrram  at  one 
college  and  a  math  teachers  leadership 
project  at  the  other  college;  $2  million 
to  establish  a  marine  environmental 
research  facility  at  Astoria,  OR;  $12 
million  for  the  AKAMAI  project  at  Tri- 
pler  Army  Hospital  in  Hawaii;  $1.7  mil- 
lion to  replace  a  public  landfill  at 
Kotzebue,  Alaska;  $2.5  million  is  set 
aside  to  fund  a  joint  Air  Force/Navy 
Auroral  Research  Program,  for  which 
there  is  no  request  and  no  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  have  not  read  this  entire  bill.  One 
of  the  problems  we  have  is  sometimes 
it  takes  days  and  even  weeks  to  ferret 
out  all  of  the  different  kinds  of  appro- 
priations. 
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From  my  reading  of  these  provisions, 
it  appears  that  my  amendment  may  be 
construed  to  prohibit  noncompetitive 
contract  awards  in  only  four  of  these 
instances:  The  grants  of  the  two  uni- 
versities, the  environmental  research 
center,  the  landfill,  and  the  environ- 
mental work  on  Indian  lands.  Again, 
however,  these  programs  may  very  well 
receive  appropriate  funding  under  com- 
petitive procedures  for  these  dollars. 

The  dollars  earmarked  for  these  and 
other  programs  like  them  are  dollars 
taken  away  from  identified,  higher  pri- 
ority, military  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  They  are  dollars 
taken  away  from  working  military 
men  and  women  and  their  counterparts 
working  in  defense  industries.  The  cost 
of  these  earmarks  is  the  continued  deg- 
radation of  the  readiness  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  at  a  time  of  continuing  in- 
stability in  the  world. 

It  is  time  we  looked  around  and  real- 
ized what  we  are  really  doing.  It  is 
time  we  realized  where  lobbying,  spe- 
cial interests,  and  narrow  constituent 
concerns  have  brought  us.  If  we  con- 
tinue this  pattern  of  waste,  we  will  be 
responsible  for  our  Nation's  inability 
to  defend  our  interests  in  the  future. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  very  sim- 
ple. My  amendment  states  that  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  dealing  with  uni- 
versity research,  community  adjust- 
ment assistance,  strategic  environ- 
mental research,  and  environmental 
restoration  shall  not  require  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  award  a  con- 
tract or  make  a  grant  to  a  specific  non- 
Federal  entity.  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  contracts  and  grants  would  be 
awarded  under  the  competitive,  merit- 
based  selection  procedures  that  are 
currently  in  law.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  no  earmarks  in  these  pro- 
grams in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Defense 
appropriations  bill. 

My  amendment  would  prohibit  ear- 
marking of  appropriations  in  these 
very  specific  areas,  most  of  which  were 
included  in  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  but  deleted  by  the  Senate  appropri- 
ators.  And  in  fact,  my  amendment 
would  affect  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
$6.5  billion  in  earmarks  that  the  House 
included  in  its  bill.  In  total,  my  amend- 
ment only  affects  about  $316  million  in 
earmarked  funds  in  the  House  bill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  hereby  serve  no- 
tice that  I  will  strenuously  object  to 
the  inclusion  of  any  of  these  earmarks 
in  a  conference  agreement  on  the  fiscal 
year  1994  Defense  appropriations  bill. 

This  amendment  is  just  a  start.  On 
Monday,  I  also  noted  four  possible  solu- 
tions to  deal  with  the  problem  of  pork 
highlighted  by  the  CRS  report.  I  want 
the  Senate  to  be  on  notice  that,  begin- 
ning with  this  amendment.  I  will  be 
seeking  to  have  the  four  points  I  raised 
become  law. 

Last  week,  during  the  Senates  de- 
bate on  a  different  subject,  the  es- 
teemed  Senate    Appropriations   chair- 


man. Senator  BYRD.  sought  to  clarify- 
by  using  the  dictionary— his  point.  Let 
me  now  follow  his  lead. 

The  Random  House  College  Diction- 
ary defines  an  earmark  as  "to  set  aside 
for  a  specific  purpose.  "  Competition, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  defined  as  "the 
act  of  competing.  ■  These  two  terms  are 
not  interchangeable;  they  are  not  re- 
motely synonymous;  they  are,  in  fact, 
opposites.  The  Congress  cannot,  on  the 
one  hand,  direct  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  rely  on  competition  to  save 
money,  but  then  provide  them  with  a 
bill  containing  billions  of  dollars  of 
noncompetitive  earmarks  of  the  Con- 
gress' choosing. 

Let  me  give  praise  where  praise  is 
due.  During  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1994  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation appropriations  bill.  Chairman 
Lautenberg  sought  to  'winnow  some 
of  the  earmarks— money  directed  to 
lawmakers'  favorite  projects — out  of 
the  bill  "  Congressional  Quarterly  re- 
ported that  "Lautenberg  *  •  •  was  re- 
sponding to  the  public,  which  wants 
Congress  to  cut  spending  and  pork  bar- 
rel politics." 

In  the  article.  Senator  Lautenberg 
is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  don't  think  I'm 
the  only  one  who  sees  a  new  era  com- 
ing." He  continued.  "I  thought  it  was 
an  appropriate  time  to  [respond  to] 
what  I  hear  is  a  clamor  from  the  people 
we  represent."  I  hope  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  attend  to 
the  words  of  Senator  Lautenberg. 

The  Congress  passed  a  Department  of 
Transportation  bill  with  considerably 
fewer  earmarks  than  in  the  past.  We 
can  do  the  same  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  bill.  The  Congress  must 
choose  between  competition  and  ear- 
marks. 

The  public  is  no  longer  merely  clam- 
oring for  an  end  to  pork  barrel  politics; 
it  is  yelling,  screaming,  demanding 
something  be  done— demanding  that  we 
stop  pork  barrel  spending  and  earmark- 
ing. We  must  put  the  national  good, 
our  national  priorities,  before  local  po- 
litical gain. 

The  choice  is  clear:  earmarks  versus 
competition— politics  as  usual  versus 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  the  first  step  toward 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  amendment. 

Finally,  and  I  appreciate  the  patience 
of  my  colleagues,  I  am  aware  of  the 
way  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  have 
been  doing  business  for  many  years.  I 
am  aware  that  seniority  allows  certain 
latitudes  and  certain  things  to  be  done 
in  this  body.  I  am  aware  that  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  CRS  report  and  other 
studies  has  been  an  area  where  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
on  special  projects,  on  projects  that 
were  neither  requested  nor  authorized, 
and  many  times  appropriated. 

I  want  to  put  this  in  the  right  con- 
text. In  the  area  of  defense  we  are  tell- 


ing thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  them 
in  the  military,  and  we  are  still  able  to 
afford  billions  of  dollars  on  unneces- 
sary, unfunded  expenditures.  We  can- 
not do  that. 

Mr.  President.  10  percent  of  the  Afri- 
can-American young  men  in  America 
today  who  are  employed  are  in  the 
military.  We  are  telling  them  we  can- 
not afford  to  keep  them  because  we 
have  to  downsize  our  military.  The 
military  and  our  All-Volunteer  Force 
has  been,  in  my  view,  the  best  way  for 
an  American  to  lift  himself  or  herself 
up  from  conditions  of  poverty  and  re- 
ceive an  education,  receive  an  oppor- 
tunity. Yet.  we  are  going  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  things  such  as  I  just 
enunciated. 

I  know,  also,  that  I  risk  some  retalia- 
tion in  my  State.  I  am  willing  to  risk 
that  retaliation  because  I  am  a  U.S. 
Senator,  not  an  Arizona  Senator.  But 
it  has  to  stop.  We  have  to  get  control 
of  this  process  because  we  do  not  have 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
in  what  we  are  doing.  And  the  best  way 
to  restore  that  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  in  my  view,  is  to  treat 
their  tax  dollars  as  if  they  were  our 
very  own  and  spend  them  on  only  need- 
ed defense  spending  and  not  other 
unneeded.  unrequested  funding.  The 
best  way  we  can  do  that  is  restore 
some  regularity  and  formality  to  the 
process. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
and   colleague   from   Arizona.    Senator 
John  McCain.  If  approved,  this  amend- 
ment will  put  the  Senate  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  spending  our  shrink- 
ing defense  dollars  in  the  most  effec- 
tive   and    efficient    manner.    The    lan- 
guage in  Senator  McCain's  amendment 
emphatically     restates     the     congres- 
sional    policy     that     funds    expended 
under   community   adjustment   assist- 
ance, university  research,  strategic  en- 
vironmental    research,     and     environ- 
mental     restoration      programs      are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  rather 
than    on    other    considerations.    This 
amendment    makes    explicit    the    ap- 
proach  followed  in   large  measure  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
The    earmarking    of    programs    is    a 
long-established  practice  in  Congress. 
We  have  the  power  of  the  purse  and 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our 
constituents  regarding  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  programs.  Therefore,  it 
is  pointless  and  unfair  to  try  to  place 
the  blame  for  earmarking  practices  on 
any   member,  committee  or  House  of 
Congress,    but   this   year   the   problem 
has  gone  to  far. 
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We  are  not  facing  a  crisis  in  manag- 
ing defense  spending.  The  defense  budg- 
et appears  to  be  in  freefall  and  our 
military  commitments  around  the 
world  are  shifting  rather  than  decreas- 
ing. The  Armed  Services  Committees 
are  struggling  to  meet  draconian  out- 
lay targets  in  the  critical  research  and 
development  accounts.  We  may  have  to 
reduce  these  accounts  $4  billion  below 
the  House  figure.  We  are  in  danger  of 
eating  our  seed  corn  as  we  sacrifice  our 
technology  programs  to  shorter  term 
priorities. 

In  this  environment,  large-scale  ear- 
marking is  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer 
afford.  We  must  ensure  that  every  dol- 
lar be  expended  on  defense  programs 
that  are  judged  to  be  meritorious  by  a 
process  freed  of  other  considerations.  If 
there  are  concerns  about  the  process 
for  awarding  grants  or  contracts  under 
these  programs,  then  let  us  examine 
that  process  and  make  appropriate  cor- 
rections. The  answer,  however,  is  not 
to  overturn  a  competitive  process  in 
favor  of  earmarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  such 
time  as  he  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes, forty-seven  seconds. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  request  5  minutes 
of  that  time  and  then  I  will  yield  the 
rest  of  it  back  to  my  colleague.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  authorizing  committee, 
would  like  to  speak  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  McCain 
and  wish  to  join  him  in  this  effort.  I  do 
think  this  is  an  issue  that  is  not  being 
addressed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  one  that  we  have  addressed 
several  times  before. 

I  want  to  make  very  clear  what  I  be- 
lieve Senator  McCain  stated  in  his 
comments  as  well,  that  the  issue  we 
are  raising  with  this  amendment  is  not 
directed  at  the  provisions  that  are  in 
the  bill  pending  in  the  Senate  today.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  the  constructive  approach  that 
they  and  their  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  taken  to- 
ward preserving  the  statutory  proc- 
esses and  the  principle  of  merit-based- 
selection  procedures  in  the  bill  before 
us.  These  cost-sharing,  competitive 
principles  which  the  Senate  committee 
was  embracing  were  at  the  heart  of  last 
year's  legislation  on  conversion.  The 
principles  enjoyed  bipartisan  support 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Pryor 
task  force  and  the  Rudman  task  force. 

There  is  a  broad  consensus  that  this 
is  the  only  fair  way  to  allocate  these 


funds,  especially  when  they  are  over- 
subscribed by  a  factor  of  20  to  1.  as 
they  are  in  the  case  of  the  technology 
reinvestment  project,  which  is  the 
name  that  has  been  given  to  the  tech- 
nology and  industry  component  of  Con- 
gress' 1992  conversion  and  reinvestment 
legislation. 

So,  again,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for 
taking  this  approach  and  for  including 
section  8130  in  the  bill  that  is  pending 
before  us  today.  This  section,  which 
was  offered  by  Congressman  George 
Brown  on  the  House  side  ties  the  ex- 
penditure of  technology  reinvestment 
funds  to  the  competition  and  cost-shar- 
ing and  other  procedures  set  forth  in 
the  law. 

However,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just 
point  out  that  there  are  some  other 
areas  that  have  been  referred  to  by 
Senator  McCain  where  Congress  has  es- 
tablished specific  statutory  merit- 
based  procedures,  and  we  need  to  en- 
sure that  in  those  cases,  the  competi- 
tive procedures  are  followed  as  well. 

The  first  of  these  that  we  are  ad- 
dressing in  our  amendment  is  the  long 
list  of  operations  and  maintenance  ear- 
marks in  the  House  report  language 
aimed  at  particular  communities  fac- 
ing dislocation  due  to  defense  cut- 
backs. 

A  second  area  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  is  university  earmarks. 

A  third  is  the  earmarks  contained  in 
the  House  bill  related  to  the  Strategic 
Environmental  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Program. 

And,  finally,  the  earmarks  involved 
with  the  defense  environmental  res- 
toration account.  Clearly,  we  need  to 
ensure  that  those  programs  are  allowed 
to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  merit,  they 
are  allowed  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
competition,  as  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress from  the  very  beginning. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  long  list  of  dual-use  technology 
earmarks  in  the  areas  such  as  manu- 
facturing technology,  automotive  tech- 
nology, health  care  technology,  elec- 
tronics and  materials  technology.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  appear  to  be 
projects  intended  for  a  particular  re- 
cipient. These  are  projects  that  could 
and  should  be  competitive  under  the 
Technology  Reinvestment  Program. 

In  each  of  these  areas,  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  received  in 
excess  of  100  proposals.  We  have  very 
limited  funds  available  for  defense  and 
dual-use  research  and,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  pointed  out,  we 
are  being  asked  in  the  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  defense  bill  to  cuts  in 
excess  of  $5  billion  from  the  President's 
request  for  defense  R&D.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  spend  the  scarce  resources  we 
have  for  research  and  development  on 
special  projects  for  Members'  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  appro- 
priators  and  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  Senate, 


the  chairman  and  ranking  member, 
will  have  a  very  difficult  time  holding 
to  the  position  which  we  are  advocat- 
ing in  the  Senate  today.  It  clearly  is 
the  fair  thing  to  do.  It  is  the  only  fair 
way  to  treat  the  2,800  groups  which  re- 
sponded to  the  competition  for  the 
technology  reinvestment  project  funds 
and  for  the  many  thousands  of  others 
who  will  compete  in  the  future. 

Let  me  conclude  by  again  thanking 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  for  standing  by  the 
principle  of  merit-based  procedures  and 
the  expenditure  of  defense  funds.  I  hope 
they  will  continue  to  preserve  this 
principle  in  the  final  bill  which 
emerges  from  the  conference  and  that 
the  amendment  we  are  offering  today 
will  help  them  in  doing  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  Senator 
McCain's  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  with  my  remarks,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  respond  to  a 
question  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
know  the  intent  of  the  authors  of  this 
measure.  Does  this  provision  apply 
only  to  the  following:  Programs, 
projects,  activities  involving  commu- 
nity adjustment  assistance,  research 
and  development  at  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, strategic  environmental  re- 
search or  environmental  restoration, 
or  does  it  go  beyond  that? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  will  respond  for 
myself,  since  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
respond  for  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
But  I  will  respond  for  myself  that  it  is 
my  intent  that  the  amendment  go  be- 
yond that  and  that  it  make  it  clear 
that  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Senate 
wishes  to  maintain  merit-based  proce- 
dures for  all  contracts  and  grants,  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense;  that 
those  merit-based  procedures  should  be 
followed.  That  is  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  amendment.  I  do  think,  s^^a  matter 
of  principle,  the  Senate  should  be  on 
record  in  support  of  that. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  complies  with  the  law  of  the 
land  as  established  by  Congress.  The 
bill  before  us,  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  provides  substantial 
amounts  of  funds  which  will  be  award- 
ed following  full  and  open  competition. 
This  bill  requires  competition  in  the 
award  of  defense  conversion  research 
and  development.  This  bill  does  not 
earmark  funds  provided  for  defense 
conversion  community  assistance  and 
personnel  programs.  This  bill  does  not 
earmark  funds  in  the  defense  environ- 
mental restoration  account  or  funds 
approved  for  the  Strategic  Environ- 
mental Research  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. 
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Specifically,  the  committee  added 
$150  million  to  the  $324  million  re- 
quested for  R&D  projects  to  aid  the 
conversion  of  our  defense  industry 
under  the  Technology  Reinvestment 
Program.  The  committee  also  provided 
additional  funds  for  the  community  as- 
sistance and  personnel  programs  which 
would  aid  our  fellow  citizens  affected 
by  the  defense  drawdown. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  difficult  to  ap- 
propriate these  funds,  given  the  outlay 
constraints  facing  this  committee.  No 
other  congressional  defense  committee 
met  this  challenge.  I  can  assure  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  members  of  the 
committee  have  worked  very  diligently 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  defense 
conversion  efforts. 

While  my  fellow  Senators  brought  a 
number  of  excellent  conversion 
projects  to  the  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  committee  sought  to  allow 
the  competitive  process  to  determine 
the  best  possible  uses  of  defense  con- 
version funds. 

In  addition  to  the  so-called  earmarks 
that  I  have  mentioned  on  defense  con- 
version, the  committee  recommended 
that  the  full  Senate  agree  with  the 
House  bill  language  requiring  competi- 
tion in  the  award  of  Technology  Rein- 
vestment Program  funds. 

The  committee  support  of  the  com- 
petitive process  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  existing  laws  governing  award  of 
defense  conversion  funds  and  other  pro- 
grams highlighted  by  Senators  McC.\iN 
and  BlNG.^.MAN. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  the  law  is 
clear,  and  most  sincerely  I  believe  we 
have  complied  with  the  law.  Indeed,  as 
I  have  said,  we  have  further  adopted  a 
House  provision  mandating  that  De- 
fense Technology  Reinvestment  Pro- 
gram funds  be  awarded  based  on  com- 
petitive procedures  outlined  in  the 
statute.  I  can  assure  one  and  all  that 
we  will  do  our  best  in  conference  to 
maintain  these  competitive  proce- 
dures. 

The  amendment  before  us.  I  believe, 
seeks  to  refine  the  Senate's  support  for 
competitive  award  of  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense.  However.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  amendment's 
current  language  may  be  so  expansive 
that  it  could  have  an  unintended  effect 
on  overriding  program  priorities  that 
the  committee  or  the  Senate  have  es- 
tablished as  meritorious  in  the  bill  and 
report  language. 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  concluded  an  important  de- 
bate on  so-called  earmarking  of  funds 
for  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard. 
The  issue  before  us  involved  $150  mil- 
lion that  we  in  the  Senate  decided  had 
merit.  It  was  authorized  by  the  author- 
isation committees,  and  we  appro- 
priated the  funds.  The  vote  was  over- 
whelming. 

In  that  debate,  I  tried  my  best  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  a  very  impor- 


tant constitutional  provision  was  in- 
volved. Article  I.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  the  Congress  has 
the  power  to  provide  for  and  maintain 
armies.  The  Congress  has  the  power  to 
provide  for  a  navy.  This  debate  so  far 
suggests  that  if  the  administration  has 
not  requested  these  programs,  it  is  not 
worthy  of  our  consideration,  and  yet 
the  Constitution  makes  it  very  clear 
that  it  is  not  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  but  the  Congress  that  will 
provide  for  and  maintain  an  army  and 
provide  for  a  navy. 

Yesterday,  we  had  a  lengthy  debate 
on  the  CRS  report,  and  I  tried  my  best 
to  respond  item  by  item.  I  will  not  use 
my  limited  time  for  that  purpose.  But 
since  we  are  talking  about  the  CRS  re- 
port, it  might  be  well  to  use  that  re- 
port. 

In  discussing  defense  funding,  earmarking 
generally  refers  to  occasions  in  which 
amounts  are  specified  in  law  or  in  committee 
reports  for  purposes  even  more  narrow  than 
those  of  typical  line  items.  In  light  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  term  in  common  usage. 
CRS  has  not  referred  to  earmarked  funds  in 
any  of  the  attached  material  Rather,  we 
have  tried  to  identify  all  provisions  of  de- 
fense appropriations  acts  that  specify  that 
funds  should  be  allocated  to  particular 
projects  or  locations.  As  you  may  know,  we 
have  not  provided  a  similar  table  of  provi- 
sions from  defense  authorization  acts.  The 
reason  is  that  authorization  measures  typi- 
cally include  dozens  if  not  hundreds  of  provi- 
sions that  define  or  establish  particular  pro- 
grams and  activities.  The  results  of  citing 
them  all  would  be  unwieldy.  We  do  not  mean 
to  suggest,  however,  that  only  appropriators 
earmark  funds. 

This  amendment  suggests  that  it 
may  be  well  for  authorizers  to  earmark 
funds  but  not  for  appropriators.  Yet 
the  Constitution  makes  it  very  clear  it 
is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  provides  for  the  army  and  the 
navy. 

Second.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  go 
over  the  Record  of  yesterday  and  look 
over  the  debate  that  was  held  in  prepa- 
ration of  this  amendment  because  each 
item  has  been  answered,  and  I  believe 
rather  specifically. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  be.  together  with  Senator 
Stevens,  making  a  motion  either  to 
amend  or  to  table  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  that,  as  written,  this 
amendment  is  so  expansive  that  it  may 
have  had  an  intention  that  was  not  in- 
tended by  the  authors  of  this  measure. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  emphasize  what  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  just  said.  This  amendment 
says  "no  provisions  of  this  act.  "  This 
appropriations  bill  will  become  an  act. 
Only  the  appropriations  process  would 
be  so  limited.  As  the  CRS  has  pointed 
out,  they  did  not  even  provide  a  table 
of  provisions  from  the  Defense  author- 
ization bill  because  there  are  so  many 
of  them  they  could  not  compile  them. 
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Now,  it  just  so  happens  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  refer  to  authoriza- 
tion bills.  We  have  provided  for  the  au- 
thorization process  in  our  procedure, 
but  the  Constitution  says; 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

Now.  I  find  it  very  interesting  that  it 
is  all  members  of  the  authorization 
committee  who  have  presented  this 
amendment  to  the  floor.  The  very  peo- 
ple who  the  CRS  says  it  cannot  even 
count  the  number  of  earmarks  they 
have  in  their  bill  have  said  you  cannot 
earmark  in  an  appropriations  bill. 

Now,  let  us  make  sure  we  understand 
what  that  means.  It  means  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair  or  any 
other  Senator  cannot  come  in  here  and 
say,  "Of  the  money  that  you  have  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  I  want  this  amount 
reserved  for  this  project  in  my  State." 
Now,  let  us  talk  about  environmental 
restoration.  I  started  the  environ- 
mental restoration  concept  when  I  was 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  I 
started  it  with  an  amendment  on  the 
floor.  We  had  ignored  the  concept  of 
environmental  restoration  on  defense 
establishments  and  we  now  have  one.  It 
is  an  enormous  one.  It  is  almost  $3  bil- 
lion this  year.  Of  that  $3  billion  al- 
most— it  is  2  point  something  or 
other— I  asked  the  committee,  and  in 
the  report  we  do  earmark  and  say  that 
$1.3  million  shall  be  available  to  the 
Air  Force  to  replace  an  existing  land- 
fill in  Alaska  at  Kotzebue  that  was 
contaminated  by  the  Air  Force  waste. 
As  they  closed  an  air  base,  they  used 
the  little  town  of  Kotzebue's  landfill 
and  so  filled  it  up  with  waste  it  has 
now  been  told  it  cannot  use  that  land- 
fill anymore. 

So  that  I  have  asked,  of  the  almost  $3 
billion  in  this  bill.  $1.3  million  of  that 
money  be  prioritized  as  a  partial  con- 
tribution of  the  Government  to  replace 
that  landfill  which  must  be  done  now 
according  to  the  EPA 

I  could  come  out  here  on  the  floor 
with  an  amendment.  I  did  not  do  that. 
I  asked  the  committee.  We  placed  it  in 
the  report,  and  we  have  said  we  set 
that  priority  for  the  use  of  these  funds. 
That  has  been  criticized  by  my  friend 
from  Arizona.  It  is  earmarking  of  the 
O&M  moneys,  generally.  It  does  not 
take  away  from  anyone  else.  It  just 
says,  from  all  of  that  money  that  is  in 
here  for  O&M— and  the  total  amount 
for  that  is  almost  $80  billion— we  can 
urge  you  to  use  it  for  this  account. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  wants 
me  to  come  and  present  that  amend- 
ment, I  will  present  that  amendment. 
And  I  will  ask  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  vote  against  it.  I  would  point  out 
that  I  have  here  the  requests  made  to 
me  personally  as  the  minority  manager 
of  this  bill  by  some  31  to  35  Senators  on 
my  side.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
a  similar  package.  Almost  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  that  has  a  defense  in- 
stallation in  their  State  came  to  me 
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and  asked  me  to  earmark  or  provide 
some  money  for  specific  things  in  their 
State.  Many  of  them  were  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Look  at  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee bill  this  year:  $25  million  for  elec- 
tron laser;  $4  million  for  the  helmet- 
mounted  mission  rehearsal  system;  $5.9 
million  for  the  stratified  charge  rotary 
engine;  $11.7  million  for  the  decoy,  in 
Massachusetts;  $1.4  million  for  Sac- 
ramento Peak  Observatory;  $10  million 
for  the  thermionic  conversion  unit,  at 
Auburn  University;  $7.5  million  for  the 
adoption  program;  $50  million  for  the 
Xerox  high  definition  display  project; 
$14.5  million  for  the  Z  megawatt  fuel 
cells,  in  Connecticut;  and  $3  million  for 
the  solid  polymer.  That  is  just  a  few  of 
them. 

There  are  so  many  of  them  that  we 
could  not  get  them  all  out  in  a  book. 

The  CRS  says 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Not  right  now.  The 
Senator  can  speak  on  his  own  time.  I 
am  sort  of  wound  up  on  this  right  now. 

It  makes  me  mad.  again,  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  comes  here 
and  points  the  finger  at  the  two  of  us 
and  says.  "These  naughty  boys  again 
are  earmarking.  " 

I  hope  the  Senate  wakes  up  because 
we  react  to  requests  of  other  Senators 
for  these  earmarks.  They  are  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  congressional  author- 
ity to  provide  funds  for  defense 
projects. 

If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  ques- 
tions what  we  have  done,  offer  an 
amendment  to  delete  it.  Come  out  here 
and  have  the  courage  to  delete  it.  But 
do  not  give  us  some  broad  general  pol- 
icy that  is  absolutely  unworkable  but 
only  applies  to  this  act. 

The  Energy  Subcommittee  bill  ap- 
propriates money  for  defense.  The 
State,  Justice.  Commerce  appropriates 
some  moneys  that  come  from  defense. 
We  now  have  turned  over  to  a  series  of 
other  committees  a  portion  of  the  de- 
fense money.  Transportation  appro- 
priations part  of  the  money  for  defense, 
for  Coast  Guard.  But  only  this  bill 
would  become  burdened  by  this.  This  is 
a  policy  in  Congress  that  contracts  and 
grants  for  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities funded  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  be  awarded  through 
merit  selection  procedures.  That  says 
it  applies  only  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do?  What  are 
the  appropriators  trying  to  do?  They 
are  trying  to  say  that  once  again  we 
have  appropriated  money  that  was  not 
authorized.  That,  by  and  large,  is  not 
true  this  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  put  into  the  Record  at  this 
point — I  do  not  want  to  load  the 
Record  down. 

I  have  here  a  series  of  pages  for  the 
add-ons  made  by  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee under  the  authorizing  projects 


for  items  that  were  not  requested  by 
the  President,  were  not  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  were  not 
requested  by  anyone  other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
By  and  large,  we  funded  most  of  those 
because  we  agreed  with  them.  But 
there  are  people  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  say:  Hey,  wait  a 
minute.  You  have  congressional  add- 
ons. 

The  congressional  add-ons  do  not  just 
come  from  the  appropriations  bill. 
They  come  from  earmarking,  basically, 
in  the  authorization  bill.  They  cover 
the  very  things  we  are  talking  about. 
They  cover  community  projects,  ad- 
justment assistance,  research  and  de- 
velopment at  colleges,  strategic  envi- 
ronmental research  or  environmental 
restoration;  basically,  earmarked  in 
the  authorization  bill.  But  that  is  not 
covered  by  this  amendment;  only  the 
earmarks  that  we  would  have  made.  As 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  said,  we  have 
not  basically  made  any. 

But  the  last  sentence  is  the  things 
that  apply  only  to  those  things  author- 
ized by  this  bill,  by  the  appropriations 
process. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  has  to  decide 
what  it  is  going  to  do.  Any  Member  of 
this  Senate  can  come  out  here  and, 
pursuant  to  rule  XVI  of  the  Senate, 
offer  an  amendment  dealing  with  this 
bill.  We  invite  you  to  do  so;  we  invite 
you  to  do  so.  We  should  let  the  Senate 
pass  on  the  priorities  that  you  set. 

What  this  meahs  to  this  Senator  is  if 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to  next  year, 
the  Members  of  this  Senate  must  come 
to  this  floor  and  present  their  own 
amendments. 

I  might  say.  if  it  passes.  I  will  see  to 
it.  if  the  Senate  does  not  table  it.  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  say:  This  or  any 
other  act.  It  is  legislation  on  appro- 
priations. It  should  not  be  here  in  the 
first  place.  Rule  XVI  prohibits  that. 
But  if  we  make  a  point  of  order  against 
it.  the  people  here  will  just  say  it  is 
germane  and  we  will  have  a  vote  on 
germaneness,  and  that  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  adopting  the  amendment. 

I  see  my  good  friend  from  Georgia, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  and  I  have  had  long 
talks  about  legislation  on  appropria- 
tions, and  the  appropriations  process. 
And  we  have  come  away  as  friends.  I 
admire  his  ability  in  this  area.  But  I 
will  say  this:  This  one  is  going  too  far. 
It  is  only  if  it  applies  to  every  act  of 
Congress.  If  Congress  wants  to  set  a 
new  policy,  and  it  would  be  a  new  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  the  concepts  of  this 
language,  I  say  that  we  should  think 
about  that. 

I  reject  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  we  have,  by  virtue  of 
this  bill,  earmarked  items  except  as  re- 
quested by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
came  to  us  and  we  presented  the  bill.  If 
you  question  those  earmarks,  come  out 
here  and  take  them  out.  Come  out  here 


and  raise  the  question.  But  again,  a 
scatter  gun  comes  at  us.  and  in  the 
scatter  gun  is  an  expression  of  policy,  a 
legislative  policy  that,  in  my  opinion, 
only  applies  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

I  believe  that  the  way  to  deal  with 
this  bill  is  the  way  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  did  on  the  Seawolf.  I  voted  for 
his  amendment  to  limit  the  Seawolf.  I 
did  not  believe  in  the  Seawolf.  I  voted, 
for  instance,  against  the  tremendous 
amount  of  money  that  was  spent  on 
battleships  for  the  Navy  of  our  coun- 
try, and  they  were  out  there  floating 
for  3  or  4  years  and  came  back  in  to  be- 
come museums  again  at  costs  of  lit- 
erally tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

That  is  the  way  to  deal  with  it:  Have 
a  vote  out  here  on  individual  provi- 
sions you  disagree  with.  But  this  is  a 
scatter  gun. 

I  tell  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
brought  to  me  these  requests— I  think 
the  same  kinds  of  requests  were 
brought  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii— 
that  we  cannot  work  that  way  anymore 
with  regard  to  these  provisions,  with 
regard  to  these  projects.  Most  of  the 
provisions  are  not  in  the  act.  Again, 
they  are  in  the  report,  as  are  the  provi- 
sions that  are  earmarked  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Their  report  is 
quite  similar  to  ours.  It  is  right  here. 
This  is  the  one  for  1994. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to. 
look  at  it — the  specificity  of  funds  for 
the  George  C.  Marshall  Center,  pilot 
outreach.  additional  support  for 
counterdrug  activities,  export  loan 
guarantees,  military  physicians— you 
can  see  the  earmarking.  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  it.  That  is  the  function  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee:  To  re- 
view the  requests  for  money  and  put 
congressional  limitations  that  it  be- 
lieves are  necessary  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest. 

But  there  is,  particularly  when  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  seems  to  believe 
that  this  earmarking  of  the  CRS  is 
really  a  report  of  all  earmarking  of  de- 
fense projects— I  again  refer  to  where  I 
started  out  in  this  report. 

The  CRS  has  not  referred  to  ear- 
marked funds.  They  have  tried  to  iden- 
tify provisions  in  appropriations  acts 
only  that  specify  where  funds  should  be 
allocated  or  projects,  or  locations  of 
projects,  should  be  funded.  And  they 
specifically  say: 

Authorization  measures  typically  include 
dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  provisions  that 
define  or  establish  particular  programs  or 
activities.  To  cite  them  would  be  unwieldy. 

Where  is  the  fairness  in  that  kind  of 
legislation?  Again,  this  is  where  the 
buck  stops.  We  are  the  only  committee 
of  Congress  that  is  subject  to  the  out- 
lay limitations.  In  order  to  get  to  those 
outlay  limitations,  we  have  to  be  spe- 
cific. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  one 
amendment  presented  against  us  this 
morning  to  delete  $150  million  because 
we  were  not  specific  enough. 
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Now  this  is  an  amendment  that  says 
take  out  all  of  those  provisions  that 
are  specific,  unless  you  put  them  in  on 
a  general  category  of  being— they  must 
be  competitively  bid.  To  me,  it  is  bad 
legislation  and  it  is  wrong.  I  will  be 
happy  to  listen  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  try  to  clarify  what  I  think  this 
amendment  does?  It  does  not  do  what 
he  is  believing  and  stating  that  it  does. 
This  amendment  does  not  try  to  knock 
out  all  language  in  the  appropriations 
bill  or  in  any  bill  which  establishes 
particular  programs  and  activities.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  that  that 
is  entirely  appropriate.  If  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  decide  that  a  particular 
activity  or  program  should  be  funded, 
then  they  should  specify  that.  I  voted 
with  the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber on  this  last  amendment,  because  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  we  did  what 
we  should  do. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  parentheti- 
cally say  that  you  are  using  your  time. 
I  have  used  a  lot  of  ours. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  will  use  my  time. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  say: 
No  provision  of  the  act  concerning  these 
programs,  projects,  or  activities  may  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  a  contract  to  be  awarded 
or  a  grant  to  be  made  to  a  specific  non- 
governmental entity. 

That  is  a  particular  contract.  What 
we  are  trying  to  get  at  are  provisions 
in  the  House  appropriations  report 
which  require  that  a  particular  con- 
tractor be  given  the  contract.  And 
that,  to  us.  seems  eminently  reason- 
able, and  it  is  something  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  supported,  and  that 
is  all  this  amendment  tries  to  do. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port what  the  Senator  just  said,  but 
does  it  cover  my  $1.5  million  for 
Kotzebue?  It  says  to  give  it  to  a  non- 
Federal  entity  without  any  contract. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  You  do  not  state 
who  is  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  but  who  the  grant 
is  to  be  made  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators should  direct  their  comments  to 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  As  I  understand  the 
example  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
cited,  he  is  specifying  a  purpose  and  an 
activity  in  a  program  he  thinks  should 
be  funded,  not  which  contractors  are  to 
do  the  work.  Accordingly 

Mr.  STEVENS.  To  the  contrary,  this 
amendment  covers  a  grant,  requiring  a 
grant  to  be  made.  I  require  a  grant  to 
be  made  to  the  city  of  Kotzebue  to  be 
a  Federal  contribution  to  a  landfill. 
Now,  it  is  covered  by  this  amendment. 
It  specifically  says  environmental  res- 
toration may  be  construed  as  requiring 
a  contract  to  be  awarded  or,  as  re- 
quired, a  grant  to  be  made  to  a  specific 
non-Federal  entity  for  a  program  or  ac- 
tivity. 


I  require  $1.5  million  to  be  given  to 
Kotzebue.  It  is  a  fair  contribution.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  should  pay  for  the 
whole  thing.  They  destroyed  the  land- 
fill for  what  is  really  a  very  small  Es- 
kimo town  in  northwest  Alaska.  I 
think  this  amendment  covers  that  kind 
of  earmarking. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
make  it  clear  that  some  of  this  dialog 
is  coming  out  of  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  Mine  is. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  floor,  as  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  wants  to  speak  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  3  minutes  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
offering  their  amendment  to  make  it 
clear  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  defense  funds  should  not  be  ear- 
marked for  specific  contractors  or 
grantees. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  their  approach  to  this  bill.  While  I 
do  not  agree  with  every  element  of 
their  bill— and  I  would  not  expect  them 
to  agree  with  every  element  of  the  au- 
thorization bill— I  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral approach  of  appropriations  bill  re- 
flects the  genuine  concern  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  our  national  secu- 
rity. I  particularly  note  section  8130, 
which  prohibits  earmarking  the  tech- 
nology reinvestment  projects,  as  well 
as  the  general  absence  of  university 
earmarks  from  the  bill. 

The  leaders  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  know  as  well  as 
anyone  what  difficult  choices  we  now 
face  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional defense.  They  have,  for  example, 
reduced  the  administration's  request 
for  funding  of  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  by  $5.2  billion,  or  14 
percent.  In  a  budget  that  has  already 
been  reduced  considerably  over  the 
funding  proposed  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, that  is  an  enormous  fig- 
ure. It  is  $2.5  billion  less  than  the 
amount  provided  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  authorization  bill. 
Given  the  deep  decline  in  funds  avail- 
able for  research  and  development,  we 
simply  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  ear- 
marking funds  for  parochial  interests. 

As  defense  spending  is  reduced,  it  is 
essential  that  the  limited  funds  which 
remain  be  used  to  support  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  most  cost-effective  manner  pos- 
sible. Congress  has  a  vital  role  to  play 
in  this  process,  by  establishing  sound 
acquisition  policy  and  making  wise 
funding  decisions.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,   that  in  authorizing  and  ap- 


propriating funds  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  Congress  should  not  act  as 
super  contracting  officers  and  selecting 
the  specific  contractors  or  grantees 
who  will  be  recipients  of  defense  funds. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  de- 
ciding which  programs  are  necessary  to 
the  national  defense  and  deciding 
which  contractors  or  grantees  are  best 
capable  of  meeting  the  objectives  of 
those  programs  The  award  of  a  con- 
tract or  as  grant  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  an  objective  evaluation  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  contractor  or  grant- 
ee. That  is  the  type  of  decision  that  is 
best  made  on  the  basis  of  objective, 
professional  judgments  by  officials  in 
the  executive  branch  using  procedures 
and  criteria  established  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  budget 
was  never  large  enough  to  justify  ear- 
marks for  specific  museums,  specific 
universities,  specific  contractor 
claims,  specific  environmental  restora- 
tion projects,  specific  conversion  pro- 
grams without  regard  to  national  de- 
fense needs  or  priorities.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  these  kinds  of  ear- 
marks proposed  in  the  House-passed 
Defense  appropriations  bill.  In  the  cur- 
rent budget  environment,  such  ear- 
marks not  only  are  unjustified,  they 
are  harmful  to  the  national  defense  be- 
cause they  take  limited  defense  dollars 
away  from  critical  projects. 

The  safety,  welfare,  and  success  in 
combat  of  the  men  and  women  in  our 
Armed  Forces — today,  and  20  years 
from  today— is  directly  dependent  on 
the  spending  decisions  we  make  here  in 
Congress.  We  must  ensure  that  these 
decisions  are  based  on  the  merits  of  our 
national  defense  needs  by  supporting 
the  Bingaman  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  a  very  commendable  job  on 
this  appropriations  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  mentioned  the  outlay 
problem  they  struggle  with,  and  we  ac- 
knowledge right  up  front  that  we  did 
not  meet  that  outlay  target.  The  rea- 
son is  that  we  hoped  it  would  be 
changed.  It  has  not  been,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  meet  the  outlay  at 
some  point.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  correct  on  that.  They  struggled  with 
the  outlay  problem  that  we  did  not 
meet,  and  I  think  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  that. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say,  if  my 
friend  from  Alaska  will  listen,  is  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  and  I  have  talked 
about  this  at  length,  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  has  assured  me  he  is  going 
into  conference  determined  not  to  have 
earmarks.  This  bill  does  not  have  ear- 
marks, as  we  interpret  it.  The  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  Senator's  committee 
does  not  have  earmarks  of  the  kind 
that  is  set-aside  money  for  specific 
contractors  and  specific  entities  that 
are  nongovernmental.  We  do  not  aim  at 
any  of  those  provisions  that  go  to  ac- 
tivities and  programs. 
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This  amendment,  as  I  understand  it 
from  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  is 
aimed  at  preventing  set-asides  for  peo- 
ple who  would  really  not  be  competing 
but,  rather,  getting  their  grants  or 
their  contracts  by  act  of  Congress. 
What  that  does  is  gives  a  fair  playing 
field  to  those  who  are  competing.  If  we 
do  not  have  some  policy  like  this,  these 
thousands  of  proposals  out  there  on  de- 
fense conversion  and  other  funds  that 
are  coming  in  in  good  faith,  thinking 
there  is  going  to  be  merit  competition. 
are  not  going  to  be  funded,  and  those 
being  chosen  by  the  Congress  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill  will  be  funded. 

So  we  are  not  in  any  way  attacking 
this  bill  before  us.  I  believe  what  the 
Senators  from  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
are  trying  to  do  is  commendable,  be- 
cause their  amendment  would  say  in 
advance  that  we  do  not  support  these 
earmarks  because  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
taxpayer  or  to  the  other  people  trying 
to  compete  when  there  is  no  competi- 
tion. Really,  it  is  being  set  aside  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
whole  system.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment is  attempting  to  do.  and  it  does 
not  cover  programs  and  activities.  We 
always  have  programs  and  activities 
that  we  set  aside  money  for.  That  is 
not  the  same  as  saying  who  is  going  to 
get  the  award  and  contract. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Alaska,  the 
provision  he  alludes  to  is  in  report  lan- 
guage, not  in  the  bill.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  binding  and  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  up  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  make  those  kinds  of  decisions. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii and  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
They  have  been  true  to  their  word. 
They  have  not  put  earmarks  in  this 
bill.  And  what  we  are  really  trying  to 
do  is  reinforce  their  position  in  con- 
ference, because  that  is  where  the  prob- 
lem usually  comes.  What  we  do  not 
want  to  have  happen  this  year  is  what 
happened  in  previous  years — to  have  a 
conference  report  come  back  full  of 
earmarks,  which  destroys  the  competi- 
tive process  and  the  merit-based  proc- 
ess. That  is  as  I  interpret  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, Have  I  described  it  correctly? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Yes;  that  is  exactly 
correct,  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  a 
correct  description. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  3  minutes  9  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  myself  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  President,  this  discussion  has 
just  convinced  me  that  the  authors  of 
the  amendment  are  not  quite  certain 
what  the  intent  is.  Both  of  you  have  in- 
dicated that  it  does  not  cover  any  so- 
called  earmarks  in  this  bill.  Yet,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  pointed  out  a 
whole  list  of  items  that  he  feels  are 
covered  by  this. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  was  not  here  when  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  gave  his  expla- 


nation, but  the  esisiest  way  is  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  he  came  out 
with  a  whole  CRS  report  that  cites  all 
of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  my  understanding  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  was  giving  a  list 
of  various  items  in  the  bill  that  he  per- 
sonally objected  to.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  case  that  this  amendment  affects 
those  items.  This  amendment  does  not. 
This  amendment  is  a  very  narrowly 
drawn  amendment  and  is  not  in  any 
way  trying  to  attack  the  items  in  the 
CRS  report. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  what  the  Record  shows. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  taken  out  of  the  time  al- 
lotted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHAFEE-COOPER-GRAMM  HEALTH 
PLANS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senators  are  currently  deliberating 
on  amendments.  I  will  be  happy  to 
cease  my  remarks  as  soon  as  they  are 
prepared  to  consider  another  amend- 
ment, wish  to  talk  briefly,  if  I  can, 
about  an  issue  that  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  debate 
and  consideration  in  the  months  ahead. 

We  all  know  that  it  was  just  earlier 
this  month,  that  President  Clinton 
spelled  out  his  vision  for  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  our  health  care  system, 
a  vision  that  has  stimulated  debate 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  cafes  in 
Des  Moines. 

Our  country  has  not  been  so  engaged 
since  Franklin  Roosevelt  a  half-cen- 
tury ago  sketched  a  picture  of  an 
America  failing  to  care  for  its  senior 
citizens.  Not  since  then  have  we 
worked  together  again  to  secure  a  new 
right  of  citizenship  in  our  land.  We 
have  reached  a  crossroads,  and  it  is 
time  again  for  another  great  advance. 

The  President  has  paved  the  way  by 
introducing  a  bold  health  reform  plan, 
and  the  ensuing  debate  has  encouraged 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress to  introduce  their  own  reform 
bills,  many  containing  important  ele- 
ments of  the  Clinton  plan. 

The  public  and  the  media  have  scru- 
tinized carefully  the  President's  plan. 


as  well  they  should.  This  is,  after  all. 
perhaps  the  most  important  domestic 
policy  initiative  in  history. 

Now  I  believe  we  must  analyze  all  of 
the  proposals  before  us,  comparing 
them  against  a  checklist  of  principles 
important  to  our  Nation,  just  as  we 
have  done  with  the  President's  plan. 

We  must  be  sure  that  the  rhetoric 
matches  the  reality. 

I  would  like  to  do  that  with  the  three 
major  plans  that  have  been  recently  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress. 

Within  the  last  several  weeks,  health 
care  reform  plans  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  the  Republican  health 
task  force,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
colleague.  John  Chafee.  and  by  Sen- 
ators Gramm  and  McCain.  In  the 
House.  Representatives  Cooper  and 
Grandy  have  advanced  a  comprehen- 
sive reform  bill,  with  bipartisan  co- 
sponsorship. 

I  applaud  their  contribution  to  the 
health  care  reform  debate,  and  am 
pleased  that  all  of  these  bills  mirror 
the  President's  plan  in  some  important 
ways,  by  emphasizing  competition,  in- 
creasing consumer  cost  consciousness, 
and  by  cracking  down  on  insurance 
practices  that  leave  so  many  without 
coverage. 

Their  bills  all  represent  serious  ef- 
forts, and  I  welcome  the  sponsors'  par- 
ticipation in  the  debate. 

With  that  said.  I  must  also  express 
reservations  about  the  ability  of  these 
measures  to  fulfill  all  of  the  goals  I  be- 
lieve are  vital  to  the  success  of  health 
reform. 

Most  notably,  neither  the  Cooper  nor 
Gramm  bill  provides  health  security 
for  all  Americans — security  that  citi- 
zens of  every  other  nation  take  for 
granted;  security  that  our  citizens 
want  and  deserve.  Security  that  the 
President  has  stated  is  one  of  the  most 
important  goals  of  health  reform.  Only 
Senator  Chafee's  plan  makes  this  a 
priority  and  in  my  view  does  not  reach 
that  goal  any  time  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

None  guarantee  that  skyrocketing 
health  costs  will  be  reined  in.  They  all 
fail  to  assure  businesses  and  individ- 
uals that  their  premiums  will  be  af- 
fordable if  competition  fails  to  contain 
costs. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  health  reform,  and  I  believe 
these  proposals,  for  the  most  part,  fall 
short  on  both  of  these  counts. 

Let  us  explore  further  how  these  bills 
measure  up  on  these  and  other  impor- 
tant goals  of  health  reform. 

Most  important  of  all.  we  must  have 
health  security.  Mr.  President.  We  need 
to  assure  Americans  that  they  will 
have  coverage  that  is  always  there. 

This  guarantee  is  important  for  con- 
taining costs;  it  is  important  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  cost  shifting;  and  it  is 
important  for  the  security  and  peace  of 
mind  of  all  Americans. 

I  commend  Senator  Chafee  for  tak- 
ing  this   goal    seriously,    with   a   plan 
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that  strives  for  universal  coverage  by 
the  21st  century. 

While  I  have  some  concerns,  as  I  said, 
that  he  will  wait  until  savings  are 
achieved  before  providing  this  security, 
and  put  the  onus  for  purchasing  only 
on  the  individual,  rather  than  creating 
a  partnership  between  businesses  and 
their  workers.  I  believe  that  this  plan 
takes  an  enormous  step  forward  with 
its  recognition  that  all  Americans 
must  be  guaranteed  coverage. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  deeply  dis- 
appointed that  the  bills  Representative 
Cooper  and  Senator  Gr.^.mm  introduced 
do  not  achieve  this  most  important 
goal. 

Neither  mandates  coverage,  anyway. 
They  do  not  require  anyone— not  em- 
ployers, not  individuals,  not  even  the 
Governments  to  take  responsibility  for 
health  care.  Instead,  their  bills  hope  to 
expand  access  to  care  almost  solely 
through  competition  and  shifting  more 
responsibility  onto  the  consumers. 

This  will  certainly  result  in  a  high 
number  of  uninsured  Americans. 

In  fact,  a  July  1993  Congressional 
Budget  Office  analysis  of  the  Cooper 
approach  projected  that  it  would  result 
in  22  million  people  uninsured.  And 
Senator  Gr.\mm's  bill  actually  puts 
more  Americans  at  risk  by  leaving  in- 
surance companies  free  to  drop  people 
and  raise  their  rates  for  reasons  beyond 
the  consumers'  control. 

Under  either  plan,  employers  could 
continue  to  drop  costly  workers  from 
coverage  or  not  cover  their  work  force 
at  all,  adding  to  the  rising  number  of 
uninsured  Americans. 

Under  all  three  plans,  job  lock  would 
continue,  since  employees  will  be  un- 
willing or  unable  to  change  jobs  if  they 
fear  losing  coverage. 

Under  either  plan,  we  would  see  the 
continued  negative  effect  of  high  num- 
bers of  uninsured  patients: 

Cost  shifting  would  continue,  since 
individuals  could  still  decide  that 
health  care  is  not  their  responsibility, 
thus  shifting  their  expenses  onto  those 
who  purchase  insurance; 

The  uninsured  will  forego  preventive 
and  primary  care  and  will  instead  re- 
ceive expensive  emergency  room  treat- 
ment; 

In  economic  terms,  this  hurts  indi- 
viduals, it  hurts  businesses,  and  it  cer- 
tainly hurts  the  Nation. 

Second,  there  is  absolutely  little  ef- 
f'  to  contain  costs  under  the  ap- 
1  -ches  by  some  of  our  competing 
Plans.  None  of  the  plans  guarantee  our 
taxpayers  and  businesses  that  health 
care  si>ending  will  be  reined  in.  and 
this  is  a  very  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  Clinton  approach  and  the 
other  plans. 

While  all  three  plans  receive  piece- 
meal treatment,  and  there  are  provi- 
sions designed  to  control  costs  ranging 
from  administrative  simplification  to 
more  consumer  responsibility,  none 
has  a  comprehensive,  guaranteed  cost 
containment  strategy. 


For  example,  the  Chafee  and  Cooper 
plans  help  reduce  costs  by  pooling 
small  businesses  into  purchasing 
groups  that  force  plans  to  compete  on 
price  and  quality.  Evidence  suggests 
that  this  will  help  control  spending, 
but  it  certainly  does  not  guarantee  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  plans  cap  Med- 
icare spending,  and  we  know  from 
years  of  experience  that  cost  shifting 
occurs  when  we  control  public  spending 
but  leave  private  costs  to  grow. 

CBOs  study  of  last  year's  version  of 
the  Cooper  plan  concluded  that  under 
it.  health  care  costs  would  continue  to 
rise  at  their  current  rate,  or  even  fast- 
er. Senator  Gr.^mm's  bill  does  not  even 
help,»individuals  and  small  businesses 
join  together  to  bargain  for  coverage  at 
affordable  rates.  Instead,  it  relies  on 
individuals  with  no  enhanced  market 
clout  to  negotiate  with  plans  and  pro- 
viders for  their  care. 

All  three  plans,  in  my  view,  fall  short 
on  the  third  principle,  that  of  com- 
prehensive benefits.  They  do  not  have  a 
comprehensive  set  of  benefits  guaran- 
teeing for  all  Americans  the  kind  of  se- 
curity that  we  so  deeply  need.  Only 
Senator  Ch.afee's  plan  attempts — and  I 
emphasize  the  word  "attempts"— to  en- 
sure that  the  benefits  package  will 
cover  a  broad  range  of  categories.  But 
a  health  care  commission  must  decide 
which  services  are  affordable  and  guar- 
anteed. 

Neither  the  Cooper  nor  Gramm  plan 
specifies,  much  less  guarantees,  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  benefits.  Neither  pro- 
tects American  families  from  exorbi- 
tant out-of-p)ocket  expenses. 

The  Cooper  plan  shifts  responsibility 
for  the  range  and  types  of  services  cov- 
ered to  a  national  board,  to  be  deter- 
mined after  the  legislation  has  become 
law.  Senator  Gramm's  bill  moves  us  in 
the  direction  of  less  comprehensive 
coverage.  Not  only  does  his  bill  fail  to 
provide  a  range  of  benefits,  it  actually 
encourages  people  to  purchase  bare- 
bones,  catastrophic  policies. 

When  it  comes  to  any  major  invest- 
ment, including  health  care,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  know  up 
front  what  the  guaranteed  benefits  will 
be.  They  have  a  right  to  know  that 
they  will  enjoy  the  same  comprehen- 
sive benefits  that  citizens  of  every 
other  industrialized  nation  now  take 
for  granted. 

Primary  and  preventive  care.  Mr. 
President,  simply  is  not  addressed  in 
some  of  the  plans,  and  that.  too.  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  concern.  Reform 
should  move  our  health  care  system 
from  one  that  treats  illness  to  one  that 
prevents  it.  Despite  the  human  and 
cost  advantages  of  stressing  primary 
and  preventive  care,  only  Senator 
Ch.afee's  plan  emphasizes  this  impor- 
tant component  of  health  reform. 

Neither  Congressman  Cooper's  nor 
Senator  Gramm's  plan  adequately  ad- 
dresses this  issue.  Neither  guarantees 
coverage  of  a  range  of  effective  serv- 


ices. In  fact,  the  Gramm  bill  would  ac- 
tually provide  a  disincentive  for  seek- 
ing care  early.  Every  visit  for  primary 
and  preventive  care  would  drain  one's 
savings— exactly  the  opposite  effect 
that  we  want  to  have. 

Americans  deserve  to  know  that  a 
prenatal  care  is  covered,  cancer  screen- 
ing will  be  reimbursed,  and  that  they 
will  not  need  to  wait  until  they  are  ill 
to  receive  care.  It  is  just  common 
sense. 

The  American  people  also  have  a 
right  to  choose  the  type  of  health  plan 
and  provider  that  works  best  for  them. 
When  it  comes  to  choice,  again,  the 
Clinton  plan  is  clearly  superior.  None 
of  the  competing  plans  guarantee 
choice  Both  the  Cooper  and  Chafee 
proposals  actually  may  limit  choice  of 
plans  by  taxing  those  that  exceed  the 
costs  of  the  low-cost  plans  in  the  re- 
gion. 

By  trying  to  encourage  consumers  to 
choose  tightly  managed,  cost-efficient 
plans  like  HMO's,  these  proposals  may 
end  up  punishing  individuals  and  their 
employers  for  any  other  choice  they 
may  make.  Thus,  if  an  individual  wish- 
es to  continue  to  get  health  care  the 
way  they  do  now.  or  to  see  the  same 
doctor  they  have  always  used,  they  ac- 
tually may  be  taxed.  There  is  a  choice 
tax  in  the  Cooper  plan,  in  particular, 
that  I  believe  most  Americans  are 
going  to  be  very  concerned  about. 

None  of  these  plans  stop  the  current 
trend  of  employers  cutting  back  on 
their  workers'  health  plan  options.  In 
fact,  the  Gramm  plan  does  not  even 
begin  to  address  the  issue  of  choice,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Americans  have  told 
us  time  and  again  how  vitally  impor- 
tant it  is  to  them. 

The  Cooper  and  Chafee  plans.  Mr. 
President,  squeeze  Medicare  also,  with- 
out cost  controls  on  the  private  side. 
They  will  exacerbate  cost  shifting  and 
may  actually  reduce  access.  As  the  gap 
between  Medicare  and  the  private  sec- 
tor rates  continues  to  widen,  more  doc- 
tors will  choose  not  to  see  Medicare  re- 
cipients and  more  Medicare  patients 
will  find  that  they  have  less  choice  of 
doctors,  as  well. 

Further,  these  plans  ask  seniors  to 
pay  for  health  reform  without  provid- 
ing them  with  assurances  that  costs 
they  worry  about,  like  prescription 
drugs  and  long-term  care,  will  be  ad- 
dressed at  all. 

In  the  worst  of  all  worlds,  the 
Gramm  plan  has  no  cost  containment 
on  either  the  public  or  the  private 
sides. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  talk 
about  the  prescriptive  drug  and  long- 
term  care  coverage. 

Unlike  the  Clinton  plan,  none  of  the 
three  alternatives  address  the  major 
fears  of  our  senior  citizens:  The  afford- 
ability  of  long-term  care  and  prescrip- 
tive drugs. 

Millions  of  seniors,  including  those 
with   comfortable    incomes,    live    with 
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the  fear  that  a  serious  illness  could 
wipe  out  their  savings  by  forcing  them 
to  enter  a  nursing  home.  They  also  face 
rising  prescriptive  drug  costs— their 
single,  highest  out-of-pocket  expense. 
A  viable  health  reform  plan  must  ad- 
dress these  two  health  cost  concerns. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  we  debate 
health  reform  alternatives,  let  us  be 
honest  about  our  options  and  let  us  be 
thorough  with  our  analysis.  We  must 
look  behind  the  rhetoric  and  give  all 
the  health  care  plans  the  scrutiny  that 
has  already  been  given  the  President's 
proposal.  It  does  not  matter  if  the 
plan's  author  is  a  Republican  or  a  Dem- 
ocrat, a  single-payer  advocate  or  a 
managed-competition  fan. 

Any  credible  plan  must  match  stated 
goals  and  must  meet  basic  principles 
that  we  all  hold  valuable.  If  we  give 
that  kind  of  scrutiny  to  the  major 
plans  introduced  in  Congress,  then  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  find  that,  despite 
claims  of  comprehensive  reform  and 
cost  containment,  the  alternatives 
simply  do  not  measure  up. 

We  may  only  get  one  shot  at  health 
reform  this  century.  Let  us  make  sure 
we  do  it  right  the  first  time. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WOFFORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  up  to 
10  minutes  as  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  with- 
hold his  statement  at  this  moment,  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  resolving  this.  May 
we  go  back  to  regular  business? 


con- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the 
sideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular business  is  the  McCain  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1071.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  adoption 
and  modification  of  my  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  have  any 
problem  with  the  modification.  I  do 
have  objection  to  the  adoption  until  we 
finish  our  time.  We  have  a  few  minutes 
left  to  explain  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection 
to  modifying  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  8142.  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
Other  Act  concerning  Department  of  Defense 


programs,  projects,  or  activities  involving 
community  adjustment  assistance,  research 
or  development  at  colleges  or  universities, 
strategic  environmental  research,  or  envi- 
ronmental restoration  may  be  construed  as 
requiring  a  contract  to  be  awarded,  or  as  re- 
quiring a  grant  to  be  made,  to  a  specific  non- 
Federal  Government  entity  for  a  new  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  member  have 
agreed  to  accept  this  amendment,  as 
modified.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Before  we  proceed,  I 
would  like  to  make  certain  the  modi- 
fication is  the  one  I  have  here.  May  I 
read  it: 

No  provision  of  this  act— 

And  the  modification— 
or  any  other  act  concerning  Department  of 
Defense  programs  *  *  *. 

Period  after  the  word  "activity." 
And  the  last  proviso  is  stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  correct.  That  is  the 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  that  is  the  case,  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  a 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  just  clarify,  it  is  my  under- 
standing at  least  the  intention  here 
would  be  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  endeavor,  as  they  have  in 
prior  years,  to  keep  as  much  in  the  way 
of  specific  identification  of  contractors 
and  grantees  out  of  the  House  bill,  or 
out  of  the  final  conference  report  that 
comes  back  even  in  areas  not  covered 
by  the  newly  modified  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  I  may.  I  would  like 
to  assure  .the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  I  will  do  my  very  best. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  The  one  other  point 
I  wanted  to  just  clarify,  that  is,  it  was 
the  consensus  of  all  that  whatever  gen- 
eral statements  and  general  policy  in 
this  area  should  be  done  as  part  of  our 
authorizing  process? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.        <C~^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
have  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  a 
minute  or  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  still  have  reserva- 
tion as  to   the  provision  which  deals 


with  the  grants  that  may  be  made  to 
non-Federal  governments.  I  believe 
that  grants  that  must  be  made,  par- 
ticularly under  the  program  of  commu- 
nity adjustment  or  under  environ- 
mental restoration,  must  be  made  to 
cities,  counties,  and  States,  and  when 
we  determine  those  are  to  be  made  to 
them,  that  should  be  a  valid  exercise  of 
our  authority  over  the  appropriations 
process. 

I  am  not  going  to  amend  it  now,  but 
I  just  want  to  express  my  reservation 
that  that  provision  goes  too  far. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  McCain  amendment. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr,  McCAIN,  I  thank  the  Senators 
from  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  New  Mexico 
for  their  willingness  to  see — especially 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber— the  objections  and  concerns  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  I,  and  oth- 
ers have,  I  appreciate  their  willingness 
to  work  out  something  which  I  believe 
will  be  very  helpful  to  all  concerned. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr,  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  McCain-Binga- 
man  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  Yogi  Berra  once 
said,  "It's  deja  vu  all  over  again." 
Every  year  when  we  consider  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill,  we  debate  the 
issue  of  congressional  earmarks  and 
the  steering  of  appropriated  funds  to 
parochial  interests.  And  although  the 
consensus  always  seems  to  be  that  ear- 
marks are  wrong,  somehow  they  show 
up  in  the  bill  again,  and  we  are  forced 
to  revisit  this  unpleasant  issue. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  diligent  effort  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  to  reduce 
the  number  of  earmarks  in  this  year's 
Defense  bill.  We  are  making  progress  in 
the  quest  to  institute  competition  and 
merit  based  selection  procedures  and  I 
commend  the  appropriators  for  their 
constructive  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  not  acted  with 
similar  restraint.  In  fact,  the  House 
bill  contains  some  $350  million  in  speci- 
fied, noncompetitive,  earmarked  fund- 
ing. This  is  simply  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  defense  spending  is  in 
free  fall.  We  are  laying  off  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  excellent  soldiers  against  their 
will.  Readiness  is  suffering.  Recruit- 
ment is  down.  Depot  maintenance 
backlogs  are  increasing.  The  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development  ac- 
counts are  being  ravaged.  In  short,  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  are  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  hollow. 

In  this  constrained  fiscal  environ- 
ment, we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  ear- 
marking our  limited  defense  resources 
for  pork-barrel  programs.  The  stakes 
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are  too  high,  and  the  dangers  too  great, 
for  the  Congress  to  continue  this  irre- 
sponsible and  dangerous  practice.  Our 
defense  expenditures  must  be  based  on 
national  security,  not  parochialism. 

I  understand  that  those  who  support 
congressional  earmarks  often  argue 
that  the  established  competition  guide- 
lines are  not  sufficiently  objective.  If 
that  is  the  case,  we  should  be  focusing 
our  attention  on  the  process  and  how  it 
can  be  improved.  The  answer  is  not  to 
circumvent  competition;  but  rather,  to 
enhance  competition  and  equity  in  the 
selection  process.  Let  us  work  together 
to  reform  the  existing  system,  not  ig- 
nore it. 

The  section  800  process  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  type  of  reform  to 
which  I  am  referring.  In  the  next  few 
weeks.  I  will  be  joining  with  colleagues 
from  the  committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Government  Affairs,  and  Small 
Business  to  introduce  a  comprehensive 
package  of  acquisition  reforms  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  so- 
called  section  800  panel.  This  initial 
draft  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
member  and  industry  input  on  how 
best  to  streamline  and  reform  the  ac- 
quisition process.  With  effective  com- 
munication and  bipartisan  commit- 
ment, I  am  optimistic  that  the  Senate 
will  take  firm  and  constructive  action 
on  this  important  issue. 

In  the  meantime,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  McCain- 
Bingaman  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment represents  a  responsible  and  ap- 
propriate statement  of  Congress'  policy 
that  contracts  and  grants  funded 
through  the  defense  department  should 
be  awarded  through  merit-based  selec- 
tion procedures,  not  parochial,  pork- 
barrel  politics.  When  free  and  fair  com- 
petition occurs,  our  constituents  bene- 
fit, the  taxpayers  benefit,  and  the  na- 
tional interest  is  advanced. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  amendment,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  now  on 
agreeing  to  the  McCain  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1071),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

£LtFF66Cl  to 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be 
recognized  as  though  in  morning  busi- 
ness for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 


CONSUMER  HEALTH  CARE  REPORT 
CARD 
Mr.     WOFFORD.     Mr.     President.     2 
years  ago  this  week  I  came  to  the  Sen- 


ate floor  to  set  out  the  principles  I 
thought  were  essential  to  national 
health  care  reform,  an  issue  that  was 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  my  own  special 
election  campaign.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
2  years  ago  I  think  I  was  still  about  10 
points  down. 

Soon  thereafter.  I  teamed  up  with 
Senator  Daschle,  because  he  and  I 
shared  the  basic  concerns  about  health 
care  reform.  We  introduced  our  own 
comprehensive  reform  bill.  the 
Daschle-Wofford  American  Health  Se- 
curity Act.  The  health  care  bill  I  actu- 
ally introduced  2  years  ago  this  week 
was  a  symbolic  one.  It  was  to  end  the 
free  health  care  those  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  were  then  receiving 
from  the  attending  physician,  because  I 
said  it  was  wrong  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  receive  such  free  care  while  op- 
posing reform  that  would  guarantee 
coverage  for  the  American  people. 

A  lot  has  happened  since  then. 
Today,  Members  of  Congress  do  pay  for 
their  health  care  from  the  attending 
physician  but,  far  more  importantly, 
you  cannot  find  many  who  still  oppose 
health  care  reform. 

We  have  Democrats,  Republicans,  the 
President,  and  Congress  committed  to 
such  reform.  What  is  most  remarkable 
is  the  amount  of  common  ground  we 
now  share,  common  ground  that  simply 
did  not  exist  2  years  ago.  We  have  al- 
ready won  the  debate  about  whether  we 
are  going  to  reform  health  care.  Now 
we  are  in  the  discussion  about  how  to 
do  it.  Senator  Daschle  and  I,  and 
many  of  our  colleagues,  like  Senators 
Kennedy,  Rockefeller,  Pryor,  Jef- 
fords, RiEGLE,  Kerrey,  and  Boxer,  to 
name  a  few,  have  worked  hard  with 
Hillary  Clinton  and  her  team  to  see 
that  our  opinions  are  included  in  the 
President's  health  care  proposal. 

But  the  fact  is  there  are  now  a  lot  of 
health  care  plans  on  the  table.  Very 
few  of  them  have  actually  been  intro- 
duced as  legislation.  But  so  far,  almost 
all  of  the  public  debate  has  been  about 
the  extensive  draft  of  the  President's 
proposal.  That  has  been  worthwhile, 
and  there  will  be  months  more  of  focus 
on  the  Presidents  proposals.  But  it  is 
time  also  to  take  a  full  and  critical 
look  at  some  of  the  other  key  proposals 
and  to  tell  you  how  we  think  they 
stack  up  and  why  and  where  we  think 
they  fall  short. 

Our  friends  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  livened  things  up 
yesterday  with  their  new  commercials, 
joining  the  other  misleading  ads  of  the 
Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. But  we  welcome  that  debate.  Noth- 
ing will  do  more,  I  believe,  to  build 
support  for  the  President's  proposals 
than  explaining  to  Americans  what  the 
actual  alternatives  are,  alternatives 
such  as  the  Chafee,  Cooper,  and  Gramm 
proposals. 

As  Uwe  Reinhardt  put  it  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Monday,  we  think  the 
burden  of  proof  ought  to  shift  to  those 


who  claim  to  have  better  answers.  To 
varying  degrees,  each  of  those  plans 
fails  our  fundamental  test  of  real 
health  care  reform.  They  do  not  guar- 
antee comprehensive  coverage  for  ev- 
eryone, and  they  do  not  guarantee  con- 
trol over  skyrocketing  costs.  Chafee, 
Cooper,  and  Gramm  in  that  respect  are 
a  tourniquet,  a  Band-Aid,  and  snake 
oil,  respectively. 

When  measured  by  the  realities  of 
the  current  system  and  against  the 
shortcomings  of  the  alternatives  in 
changing  what  is  wrong  and  preserving 
what  is  right  with  the  current  system, 
the  President's  plan  does  the  best  job 
of  meeting  those  tests. 

Everybody,  every  newspaper,  every 
news  magazine,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress pretty  soon  will  have  some  kind 
of  chart  comparing  the  different  alter- 
natives. But  it  may  not  deal  with  the 
kinds  of  points  that  people  keep  asking 
me  around  Pennsylvania  and  are  being 
asked  right  now  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Health  Care  Forum  organized  by  Con- 
gressmen Mi'RTHA  and  Weldon,  where  I 
will  be  going  in  a  little  while. 

Senator  Daschle  and  I  offer  our 
consumer  checklist,  a  report  card  on 
how  we  think  some  of  the  major  pro- 
posals meet  our  tests  of  comprehensive 
health  care  reform. 

It  is  not  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Senators  or  Congresspersons,  or  report- 
ers or  policy  people.  It  asks  what  the 
alternatives  would  or  would  not  mean 
for  families  and  companies  in  our 
States  across  the  country. 

First,  let  me  talk  about  the  Chafee 
plan.  Here  is  our  consumer  checklist. 
Guarantees  coverage  for  all,  and  the 
current  system  does  not;  ensures  com- 
prehensive benefits  package,  and  the 
current  system  does  not;  promotes  pre- 
vention and  primary  care,  and  our  sys- 
tem today  does  not:  includes  coverage 
for  retirees,  long  term-care,  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  which  are  not  covered 
today;  preserves  choice  of  health  plan 
for  doctors,  and  that  plan  is  being  di- 
minished a'l  the  time  today;  guaran- 
tees cost  control  for  families,  compa- 
nies, and  Government  programs;  infla- 
tion is  out  of  control  for  families,  com- 
panies and  Government  programs;  in- 
creases market  power  for  consumers 
and  small  business;  that  is  what  is 
missing  in  the  system  today;  cuts  red 
tape  for  consumers  and  business;  we 
are  being  drowned  in  such  redtape. 

I  can  tell  you  what  it  was  like  to  be 
a  billing  clerk  in  Jefferson  University 
Hospital  a  while  ago,  where  I  saw  the 
flood  of  paperwork  that  consumers  and 
businesses  must  deal  with. 

Reforms  insurance  industry  prac- 
tices; obviously,  there  is  a  crisis  today. 

That  is  why  today  this  is  a  blank  on 
our  chart  for  consumers.  Every  one  of 
those  things  is  a  critical  problem  for 
families,  and  businesses  in  America. 
Mr.  President,  the  comparisons  we 
need  to  make  are  not  between  the 
President's  plan  and  perfection,   they 
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are  between  the  failures  of  the  current 
system  and  whatever  we  can  do  to 
make  it  better. 

So  let  me  first  speak  about  the 
Chafee  plan. 

The  proposal  introduced  by  Senator 
Chafee  is  a  serious  attempt  at  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform  and  I  sa- 
lute him  for  his  very  fine  work  over  the 
years  in  this  field. 

Two  years  ago  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved that  23  Republicans  would  have 
come  together  on  a  plan  that  reflects 
so  many  of  the  things  that  I  have  been 
fighting  for.  The  Chafee  proposal  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  prevention 
and  primary  care.  It  gets  a  red  check 
for  increasing  the  market  power  for 
consumers  and  small  business.  And  it 
includes  necessary  insurance  reforms 
in  full,  strong  red  check. 

But  in  three  of  the  key  areas,  guar- 
anteed coverage,  comprehensive  bene- 
fits package,  and  cost  control,  the  plan 
does  not  go  far  enough.  That  is  why  I 
call  it  a  tourniquet,  because  I  think  its 
potential  impact  will  be  to  squeeze  out 
comprehensive  benefits. 

I  give  Senator  Chafee  great  credit 
for  proposing  to  guarantee  universal 
access  to  health  coverage,  but  to 
achieve  that  coverage  the  Chafee  pro- 
posal requires  that  all  individuals  buy 
their  own  health  insurance.  But  the 
plan  will  not  guarantee  that  coverage 
until  projected  savings  are  realized. 
And  since  the  tough  cost  controls  are 
not  in  the  plan,  there  is  no  telling 
when  or  if  those  savings  and,  therefore, 
the  guaranteed  coverage,  will  ever  be 
achieved. 

Nor  does  the  Chafee  proposal  ensure 
a  truly  comprehensive  benefits  pack- 
age for  all  Americans.  All  qualified 
health  plans  will  be  required  to  offer 
either  the  standard  benefits  package  or 
a  catastrophic  benefits  package  alone. 

We  assume  the  standard  benefits 
package  would  be  broadly  defined  in 
legislation,  but  we  do  not  have  the  leg- 
islation proposed  yet.  But  the  job 
under  the  plan  is  to  be  left  largely  to  a 
national  benefits  commission  and  an 
up-or-down  vote  later  by  Congress.  It  is 
uncertain.  That  is  why  we  put  a  big 
question  in  terms  of  the  comprehensive 
benefits  package  by  the  Chafee  plan.  If 
costs  go  up  faster  than  expected,  bene- 
fits could  be  cut  back.  Insurance  plans 
could  still  impose  lifetime  limits  on 
services. 

In  short,  the  benefits  package  leaves 
too  many  areas  unclear  and  leaves  peo- 
ple insecure,  as  they  are  today.  That  is 
the  problem  people  face  now.  and  they 
want  an  end  to  just  that  kind  of  inse- 
curity. 

While  we  agree  that  cutting  back  in- 
flation in  Medicare  is  a  key  source  of 
funding,  inflation  in  Medicare,  Mr. 
President^remember  every  time  any- 
one writes  or  talks  about  reductions  in 
Medicare  we  are  talking  not  about  re- 
ducing Medicare  but  about  reducing 
the   increases   in   Medicare   which   are 


now  three  times  the  cost  of  living.  We 
are  trying  to  ratchet  down  those  infla- 
tionary increases.  Not  cutting  Medi- 
care, but  impeding  that  inflation.  This 
is  a  major  source  of  funding.  But  the 
Chafee  bill  does  not  apply  those  sav- 
ings to  the  benefits  that  early  retirees 
and  other  older  citizens  need  so  much, 
including  prescription  drugs  and  long- 
term  care  assistance  in  the  home. 

The  Chafee  plan  does  not  include  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  control  health 
care  costs  because  it  relies  largely  on 
market  competition,  administrative 
simplification,  and  malpractice  re- 
forms to  control  costs  in  the  private 
sector. 

Those  are  not  guarantees.  The  plan 
would  cap  the  growth  of  spending  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  but  without 
stronger  cost  containment  provisions 
for  private  sector  spending.  Thus,  this 
proposal  will  not  eliminate  the  current 
cost  shifting  from  the  public  to  the  pri- 
vate payer,  to  families  and  businesses, 
to  individuals  and  companies.  That 
cost  shifting  is  a  major  part  of  our 
present  problem.  And  this  plan  does 
not  solve  that  problem. 

The  likely  result  will  be  that  individ- 
uals, families,  and  businesses  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  more.  The  only  serious 
cost  control  that  will  work  must  work 
for  everyone,  the  public  and  the  private 
sector  at  the  same  time,  so  we  do  not 
push  the  balloon  of  inflating  health 
care  costs  down  in  one  area,  only  to  see 
it  pop  up  and  press  more  heavily  upon 
American  businesses  and  families. 

As  a  final  note  on  the  Chafee  plan,  it 
does  include  purchasing  alliances— it 
includes  them  and  it  is  part  of  our 
common  ground,  common  to  several  of 
the  plans,  including  the  Cooper  plan. 
But  the  Chafee  plan  only  provides  alli- 
ances for  small  firms  with  fewer  than 
100  employees,  and  it  calls  for  them  to 
be  voluntary. 

Under  this  system,  any  group  that 
can  get  a  better  deal  for  premiums  out- 
side of  the  alliance  will  stay  outside. 
But  by  pooling  vulnerable  small  busi- 
nesses with  the  poor  and  the  uninsured, 
it  almost  guarantees  that  premiums  in 
the  alliance  are  going  to  be  higher  than 
outside. 

So  in  spite  of  some  very  important 
steps  forward,  which  I  endorse  and  ap- 
plaud, the  Chafee  plan  still  fails  the 
consumers'  fundamental  tests  of  health 
care  reform.  It  cannot  guarantee  a 
comprehensive  benefits  package  that 
will  be  easily  portable  from  job  to  job 
and  into  retirement,  and  it  does  not 
guarantee  cost  controls  for  families 
and  companies.  So  it  is  just  another 
way  of  forcing  people  to  accept  fewer 
benefits. 

I  hope  we  can  work  together  with 
those  supporting  the  Chafee  plan  to 
find  a  stronger  common  ground. 

I  commend  Congressman  Cooper  for 
offering  a  serious  proposal,  which  re- 
flects his  deep  commitment  to  health 
care  reform.  The  Cooper  plan  has  been 


well  analyzed  just  now  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Daschle.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  finally  talk  about  the 
Gramm  proposal. 

This  is  the  snake  oil.  It  is  called 
medisave,  but  it  is  really  medispend. 
Medispend  down  your  life  savings.  It 
has  the  rhetoric  of  choice,  but  the  only 
real  choice  it  provides  is  to  help  Amer- 
ican families  spend  their  life  savings 
on  a  health  care  system  whose  costs 
are  already  out  of  control. 

Senator  Gramm's  proposal  fails  mis- 
erably against  our  proposed  goals  for 
health  care  reform,  While  the  proposal 
does  include  some  insurance  industry 
reforms  and  some  administrative  sim- 
plification, even  that  is  inadequate. 
Senator  Gramm's  proposal  does  not 
even  claim  to  insure  universal  cov- 
erage, and  does  not  even  come  close  to 
moving  us  in  that  direction.  Americans 
would  have  the  same  lack  of  security 
in  their  health  insurance  coverage  as 
they  do  today. 

The  Gramm  proposal  does  not  only 
lack  a  guarantee  of  comprehensive  ben- 
efits, but  it  encourages  the  purchase  of 
bare-bones  policies  that  cover  only  cat- 
astrophic health  care  costs. 

The  medical  savings  accounts  pro- 
moted under  this  plan  would  discour- 
age the  use  of  preventive  care.  Without 
proper  preventive  care,  families  will 
pay  huge  human  and  financial  costs 
down  the  line.  People  will  wait  until 
they  are  really  sick  before  seeing  their 
doctor  for  treatment.  That  is  the  point 
at  which  their  illnesses  are  most  dif- 
ficult and  most  expensive  to  treat.  Peo- 
ple will  have  to  spend  their  savings  on 
care,  whose  costs  are  out  of  control. 
The  bottom  line:  costs  go  up  and  fami- 
lies" savings  go  down. 

The  Gramm  proposal  does  not  in- 
clude any  additional  assistance  for  the 
elderly  and  leaves  our  older  citizens 
also  vulnerable  to  today's  spiraling 
health  care  costs.  The  Gramm  proposal 
does  nothing  to  preserve  a  consumers' 
choice  of  plan  or  choice  of  physician. 
These  kinds  of  choices  would  continue 
to  erode  under  the  Gramm  reform  plan, 
as  companies  try  to  curtail  their  costs 
and  reduce  the  benefits,  and  people  find 
themselves  with  fewer  and  fewer 
choices  of  plans  or  of  doctors. 

As  far  as  controlling  costs.  Senator 
Gram.m's  proposal  relies  on  consumers 
being  prudent  shoppers.  That  is  like 
leaving  Bambi  to  fight  against 
Godzilla.  It  does  not  give  consumers 
any  kind  of  real  purchasing  power  to 
deal  with  the  big  insurance  companies. 

The  Gramm  proposal  allows  small 
businesses  to  group  together  volun- 
tarily to  purchase  health  insurance, 
but  this  change  will  do  virtually  noth- 
ing to  improve  the  market  power  of 
consumers.  In  fact,  under  the  Gramm 
plan,  there  would  be  strong  incentives 
to  shift  people  from  the  comprehensive 
benefits  packages  they  have  today  to 
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bare  bones  coverage.  The  Gramm  pro- 
posal includes  some  changes  in  insur- 
ance industry  practice,  including  a  pro- 
hibition of  preexisting  condition  exclu- 
sions, which  everyone.  I  am  glad  to 
say.  now  agrees  must  happen.  Yet, 
without  a  community  rating  require- 
ment, people  with  unfortunate  health 
conditions  will  still  be  charged  more 
for  health  insurance. 

As  you  can  see.  the  Gramm  proposal 
does  almost  nothing  to  change  the  sta- 
tus quo — shown  by  the  blanks  here,  all 
the  way  down  to  the  half  check  on  "re- 
forming of  insurance  industry  prac- 
tices." It  is  not  comprehensive;  it  is 
not  real  reform.  For  all  of  the  talk 
about  freedom  of  choice,  it  leaves 
American  families  to  sink  or  swim  in 
an  ocean  of  insurance  industry  red  tape 
and  fine  print. 

The  Gramm  plan  does  almost  nothing 
to  reform  a  health  care  system  in 
which  costs  are  out  of  control.  Millions 
of  Americans  are  losing  their  coverage, 
and  millions  more  are  worried  about  it. 
It  does  not  even  accept  the  idea  that 
coverage  ought  to  be  guaranteed,  that 
benefits  ought  to  be  comprehensive,  or 
that  costs  ought  to  be  controlled.  It 
leaves  consumers  and  providers  also 
alone  to  sink  or  swim  in  that  ocean  of 
redtape.  It  is  medispend.  not  medisave. 

We  believe  the  Clinton  plan  fulfills 
the  fundamental  test  of  comprehensive 
reform.  It  guarantees  coverage  for  ev- 
eryone throughout  their  lives,  no  mat- 
ter where  they  live  or  work.  It  guaran- 
tees cost  controls  for  both  the  public 
and  the  private  sector,  and  it  assures 
that  benefits  will  be  truly  comprehen- 
sive—no lifetime  limits,  preventive 
care,  consumer  choice  of  health  plan 
and  doctor,  real  simplicity  through  the 
health  security  card  and  electronic 
billing  system.  It  is  a  serious  reform 
proposal  which  reflects  the  essential 
principles  which  Senator  D.aschle  and 
I  and  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
worked  for  and  campaigned  for. 

In  that  spirit,  with  this  consumer 
checklist  being  included  in  the  debate. 
I  call  on  us  to  stop  thinking  solely  in 
terms  of  all  of  the  structures  and  all 
the  policy  problems  that  we  face  today 
and  put  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the 
American  consumers.  If  you  do  not  like 
our  checklist  for  consumers,  you  can 
add  to  it  or  subtract  from  it;  but  let  us 
test  all  of  these  plans  so  that  we  can 
work  together  to  get  a  plan  that  passes 
these  and  maybe  some  other  tests  that 
will  be  added. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
10  minutes  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  if  he  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  share  his  chart  with  me?  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  those  on  the  Chafee  plan.  Un- 
fortunately. I  am  farther  down  the  food 
chain,   so   my   name   does   not   appear 


there.  But  I  am  most  interested  in  the 
Senators  comments,  and  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  comments  that  he  has 
made.  Is  my  colleague  willing  to  share 
His  chiirt.'^ 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr  BOND.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  because  I  think 
there  are  some  very  interesting  points 
that  need  to  be  raised  here.  I  do  believe 
that  there  are  many  areas  of  agree- 
ment where  people  of  good  faith  and 
commitment  have  looked  at  health 
care  and  say  that  we  need  to  make  re- 
forms. Certainly,  reform  of  the  insur- 
ance market  is  one  area  in  need 

A  year  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  this 
body  to  ban  the  exclusion  of  conditions 
that  were  preexisting,  to  assure  port- 
ability, and  to  stop  the  practice  of  of- 
fering low-ball  insurance  premiums, 
cheap  insurance  premiums,  to  a 
healthy  population  and  then  jacking  up 
the  costs  when  somebody  gets  sick.  In 
my  own  State— and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  has  exam- 
ples in  his  State,  and  in  every  State— 
we  can  cite  examples  of  families  who 
have  been  bankrupt  when,  say,  the 
birth  of  a  child  with  a  significant  birth 
defect  has  resulted  in  cancellation  of 
their  policies,  and  the  family  has  gone 
broke  trying  to  pay  for  the  care  of  that 
infant.  That  is  an  outrage  I  hope  and 
believe  there  is  broad  agreement  that 
we  must  deal  with  this. 

Second,  as  I  look  down  this  chart, 
when  we  talk  about  assuring  that  we 
cut  out  red  tape  for  consumers  and 
businesses,  I  gather  that  we  are  talking 
there  about  the  electronic  filing  of 
health  care  information,  filing  of 
claims,  processing  of  claims,  and  pay- 
ing claims. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  a  moment.  I  salute  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  leadership  in  that 
area  in  this  bill,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  regard  to  elec- 
tronic billing  and  a  single  claims  form. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  am  grateful  for  the  com- 
ment that  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania made.  I  wonder  if  he  could 
give  us  a  bright  red  check  mark,  be- 
cause last  year  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  I— and  again  this  year- 
have  introduced  a  measure  to  provide 
for  an  electronic  claims  billing. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  controversy 
over  this  health  security  card.  Some 
people  think  that  the  health  security 
card  is  the  be-all  and  end-all.  I  have 
even  heard  it  sold  as  being  such  a  great 
cure-all  that  if  one  is  sick,  one  bites 
into  the  card  and  becomes  healthy. 

Basically,  it  is  the  same  as  a  bank 
ATM  card.  It  does  not  create  benefits 
that  are  not  there,  but  it  gives  you  ac- 
cess to  what  you  have.  It  means  that 
we  will  save  several  billions  of  dollars 
in  administrative  costs.  It  means  we 
will  save  doctors  and  health  care  pro- 
viders some  of  the  time  they  now  waste 
on  paper  forms.  The  AMA  has  said  that 
may  be  as  much  as  30  hours  a  month 


for  a  doctor.  It  will  help  us  eliminate 
waste  and  fraud  in  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care, and  it  will  assure  a  consumer, 
when  traveling  outside  of  the  area  or 
away  from  home,  that  if  he  or  she  be- 
comes sick  or  has  an  accident,  they  can 
get  information  immediately  in  the 
emergency  room.  I  think  that  is  very 
important. 

I  hope  we  get  a  bright  red  check  on 
that.  We  have  the  bright  red  check  for 
reforming  insurance  industry  practices 
and  on  the  other  areas  on  this  chart, 
increasing  market  power  for  consumers 
and  small  business.  The  Chafee  plan 
gets  a  little  orange  mark  instead  of  a 
big  red  mark.  Frankly,  I  think  there  is 
one  way  that  we  can  make  some 
progress  in  health  care,  and  that  is  by 
using  the  marketplace.  Right  now.  we 
do  not  have  a  marketplace  when  people 
have  first-dollar  insurance.  They  go  in 
and  buy  whatever  they  want,  without 
regard  to  cost. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  a  grocery  in- 
surance card  which  said  that  any  time 
you  went  to  the  grocery  store  some- 
body would  pick  up  the  bill,  then  you 
would  go  in  and  buy  the  most  expen- 
sive cuts  of  meat,  and  also  the  grocer 
would  raise  the  price  of  those  expensive 
cuts  of  meat. 

I  believe  we  can  give  consumers 
power,  and  we  can  do  that  by  voluntary 
purchasing  cooperatives.  I  believe  that 
having  a  choice  between  where  you 
choose  your  plans  is  more  important 
and  more  significant  than  the  manda- 
tory single  health  alliance  that  the 
Clinton  plan  prescribes.  The  Clinton 
plan  says  that  if  you  want  to  get 
health  care,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
go  to  a  federally  designated— maybe 
State  elected,  but  federally  des- 
ignated—health alliance.  It  is  like 
going  to  the  post  office  and  knowing 
that  you  do  not  have  the  option  of 
UPS,  or  Federal  Express  or  DHL;  you 
have  one  place,  and  if  they  do  not  give 
you  any  service,  you  are  turned  away. 

I  believe  that  you  can  make  competi- 
tion work,  and  I  think  competition  is 
working  in  those  areas  where  large  em- 
ployers have  gotten  together.  We  would 
say  that  all  employers,  employees,  and 
self-employed  people  would  have  the 
opportunity. 

I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  about  the 
big  red  checkmark,  because  if  you  read 
the  290  pages  of  the  Clinton  health  care 
plan— and  I  have  done  it  and  I  guess  ev- 
erybody should  do  it — I  find  in  there 
many,  many  things  where  the  health 
alliance  can  allocate  who  gets  to  get  in 
which  plan.  Also  the  health  alliance  is 
administering  a  global  budget,  which  I 
think  is  absolutely  impossible  to  im- 
plement. 

The  health  alliance  that  is  mandated 
under  the  Cli^on  plan  actually  gives 
less  market  pofctver  for  consumers  and 
small  businesses  than  the  Chafee  plan, 
in  my  opinion. 

Let  me  speak  just  a  moment  about 
curbing  cost,  cost  control.  If  this  big 
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red  checkmark  here  and  the  absence  of 
a  checkmark  here  for  the  Chafee  plan 
means  that  we  do  not  have  Govern- 
ment price  controls,  we  do  not  have 
global  budget  or  premium  caps,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  no  checkmark  here. 

Mr,  President,  wherever  had  we  seen 
a  system  under  which  the  Government 
has  been  effective  in  controlling  prices 
or  allocating  budgets  throughout  the 
economy?  If  central  governments  were 
that  good,  I  submit  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  the  economic  power- 
house in  the  world  today. 

We  have  enough  trouble  and  we  have 
enough  problems  trying  to  make  our 
own  budget  decisions.  Frankly,  part  of 
the  problem  that  we  have  in  health 
care  today  comes  about  because  the 
Government  has  done  a  bad  job,  a  bad 
job  of  trying  to  control  prices. 

This  body  has  been  unable  to  deal 
with  the  exploding  cost  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  other  than  by  lowering 
the  reimbursement  rates.  You  know 
what  happens  when  you  lower  the  re- 
imbursement rate  for  Medicare.  You 
cost  shift.  The  estimates  are  $15  mil- 
lion a  year  is  cost  shifted  on  to  the  pri- 
vate payers  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  reimbursing  these 
services  on  the  cheap. 

I  will  tell  you  something  else  that  is 
even  more  tragic  in  individual  situa- 
tions. I  travel  around  my  State,  and  I 
talked  to  people  in  small  communities. 
They  find  that  doctors  are  only  able  to 
take  so  many  Medicare  patients.  Many 
Medicare  patients  say,  "I  can't  get 
service  because  my  doctor  says  the  re- 
imbursements are  so  low  he  can  only 
take  so  many  Medicare  patients  and 
still  cover  his  costs." 

So  to  the  extent  we  disagree  on  this 
one,  I  think  that  is  a  very  significant 
disagreement. 

Now.  as  to  coverage  for  retirees' 
long-term  care  and  prescription  drugs, 
we  take  a  different  approach  than  the 
Clinton  plan. 

The  Clinton  plan  has  outlined  every 
kind  of  possible  health  care  service 
that  could  be  desired.  Surely,  we  would 
all  like  to  have  every  service.  But  can 
we  afford  it? 

That  gets  to  the  very  real  question 
raised  by  many  economists,  and  others, 
who  have  examined  the  Clinton  health 
care  plan.  Can  we  afford  it — two-thirds, 
three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid  that  that 
package  promising  all  these  many 
things  that  they  promised,  including 
early  retiree  health  care  benefits, 
drives  the  price  out  the  ceiling. 

In  the  Chafee-Dole-Bond  plan,  we 
would  have  a  commission  recommend  a 
minimum  basic  benefits  package  which 
would  be 

These  options,  in  my  view,  would 
cover  prescription  drugs.  They  would 
be  available  for  everybody.  We  also  in- 
clude in  the  Chafee  plan  equal  tax 
treatment  for  long-term  care. 

I  know  this  is  an  important  area,  but 
when  we  promise  many  of  these  things. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  have  a  program  that  prom- 
ises more  than  it  can  pay  for. 

We  have  taken  a  conservative  ap- 
proach, and  there  are  some  that  my 
friend  has  done  who  object  to  a  pay-as- 
you-save  approach. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  of  us  looks  at 
the  experience  that  Congress  has  had 
in  controlling  health  care  costs,  I 
think  we  have  every  reason  to  be  hum- 
ble. If  I  recall,  when  we  voted  for  that 
1990  budget  agreement,  we  were  assured 
that  it  would  cut  $45  billion  off  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  over  5  years.  Three 
years  later— and  1  think  some  nine 
technical  reassessments  or  readjust- 
ments, which  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment term  for  "Whoops,  we  missed 
it"— it  now  appears  that  we  will  not 
save  $45  billion;  the  expenses  will  be 
$120  billion  more. 

That  is  the  kind  of  error  that  has 
cost  us.  It  has  cost  the  credibility  of 
Congress.  But,  more  importantly,  it 
has  cost  the  economic  stability  and 
welfare  of  this  country  and  driven  the 
deficit  up. 

So  while  I  say  to  my  colleague  we  ap- 
preciate the  work  that  he  has  done,  we 
are  delighted  with  the  kind  comments 
that  he  has  even  though  I  would  give  us 
a  brighter  red  checkmark  and  saying 
we  are  only  promising  what  we  can 
provide.  In  some  areas,  we  are  proud 
not  to  have  a  checkmark. 

I  think  there  are  areas  of  definite  dis- 
agreement, but  I  believe  we  do  have  a 
number  of  items  where  we  can  agree.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
league and  other  colleagues  as  we  move 
forward  on  this  vitally  important 
health  care  debate. 

There  are  a  lot  of  bombs  that  we  can 
throw  at  each  other,  but  I  think  we 
might  succeed  again  by  working  on 
those  areas  where  we  can  work  to- 
gether, such  as  insurance  market  re- 
form and  electronic  data  filing  for 
health  insurance  claims  and  cards. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  particularly 
thank  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

My  previous  remarks  included  the 
Chafee  plan  for  the  point  of  view  it 
made.  I  believe  it  is  a  real  start.  That 
includes  common  ground.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  look  forward 
and  add  as  often  as  welcome  sharing 
this  chart  with  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  will  take  it  back  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 

First,  to  answer  why  the  two  checks 
on  the  cutting  of  red  tape  and  increas- 
ing the  market  power  for  consumers 
and  small  business  are  faint  and  not 
big  and  bright  and  red. 

The  electronic  billing  and  the  single 
claims  form  and  the  card,  of  course. 


will  be  a  smart  card  which  will  help  in 
making  that  possible.  It  is  a  part  of 
what  gets  the  redness  in  the  check.  But 
where  it  fails  is  on  a  T-score,  that  it 
does  not  take  the  burden— I  am  talking 
about  now.  first  of  all.  the  redtape— it 
does  not  take  the  administrative  bur- 
den off  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
millions  of  businesses  in  this  country. 

Secretary  Bentsen  and  I  were  the  day 
after  the  President's  first  launching  of 
the  plan  in  the  joint  session  visiting 
small  businesses  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
chief  executive  of  Stockwell  Rubber 
Co.  in  Philadelphia  assigned  out  his 
most  talented  vice  presidents  and  man- 
agers who  spent  about  a  half  day  or 
more  per  week  dealing  with  their  em- 
ployees' health  care  questions  and 
problems  in  a  company  that  has  less 
than  100  employees. 

He  said  just  imagine  the  burden  on 
business  all  over  this  Philadelphia  area 
with  thousands  and  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses doing  just  what  I  am  doing,  ad- 
ministering these  separate  plans,  an- 
swering our  employees'  questions 
about  them,  negotiating  with  them  at 
contract  time  as  to  what  the  plan  will 
be,  trying  to  deal  with  our  costs  to 
bring  those  plans  down,  having  the 
problems  with  labor,  lack  of  morale  as 
you  reduce  benefits  or  reduce  costs. 

He  was  saying  if  the  regional  alli- 
ance, the  purchasing  cooperative,  in- 
cludes all  employers  in  an  area,  that 
burden  gets  shifted.  They  pay  their  80 
percent  of  the  average  premium  in  that 
region,  but  they  no  longer  have  the 
rest  of  the  administrative  cost. 

That  is  a  huge  administrative  load  on 
American  businesses  today. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  would  say  to  him  that  the  idea  of 
having  private  purchasing  cooperatives 
is  to  provide  a  means  for  handling  the 
administrative  burdens.  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree  that  the  administrative 
cost  of  small  business  is  one  of  the 
things  that  is  a  very  real  burden.  That 
is  why  purchasing  cooperatives  are 
available,  to  do  this  under  the  Chafee 
plan. 

And  they  are  also  available  to  bar- 
gain. If  you  have  a  single,  exclusive 
health  alliance,  as  planned  by  the  Clin- 
ton proposal,  a  mandatory  alliance, 
they  cannot  bargain  because  anybody 
they  cut  out  is  out  of  business.  They 
have  life  or  death  powers  to  cut  people 
off. 

Second,  do  you  really  want  to  have 
the  Post  Office  handling  all  of  the  ad- 
ministrative details  for  your  business, 
or  even  for  your  own  insur&nce  policy? 

I  believe  that  the  one  way  that  you 
could  get  effective  administrative  serv- 
ice is  by  having  the  cooper»tives  com- 
pete. I  wonder  if  we  could  redden  up 
the  mark  on  the  chart  that  my  col- 
league has  for  the  purchasing  coopera- 
tives voluntarily  established  and  vol- 
untarily chosen  that  would  do  the  ad- 
ministrative work? 
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Mr.  WOFFORD.  Not  yet.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; not  yet. 

I  cannot,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to — 
and  I  hope  we  can  work  together  and 
we  will  get  redness  back  on  the  check. 
The  major  reason  I  cannot  get  redness 
in  on  the  plan  just  described  is  that  the 
plan  is.  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
said,  voluntary.  Some  companies  will 
do  it;  some  will  not.  People  will  be  left 
out.  sink  or  swim,  who  are  not  in  it. 
The  individuals  who  are  not  in  a  com- 
pany who  has  chosen  to  work  with  the 
voluntary  alliance  is  left  out,  left  in 
the  lurch. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  real- 
izes that  the  purchasing  cooperatives 
must  be  open  and  available  to  individ- 
uals, and  either  businesses  or  individ- 
uals can  purchase  through  the  purchas- 
ing cooperatives  which  are  voluntary 
and  the  subject  of  choice  under  the 
Chafee  plan,  but  limited  to  the  health 
alliance  under  the  Clinton  plan? 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Chafee  plan  makes  such  employer 
participation  voluntary  and  not  man- 
datory, and  there  is  a  mandate  for 
every  individual  to  have  health  insur- 
ance, how  that  is  to  be  enforced.  I  am 
not  certain;  but  there  is  to  be  an  indi- 
vidual mandate. 

What  we  are  facing  now— because 
once  again,  I  want  to  stress  that  we  are 
comparing  these  plans  not  with  perfec- 
tion but  with  our  present  system;  and 
what  is  wrong  with  our  present  system 
very  much  is  that  every  employer  has 
the  incentive  today  to  get  out  of  con- 
tribution, which  is  so  costly  to  them. 
But  if  it  is  not  a  universal  mandate,  it 
will  be  an  invitation  to  every  em- 
ployer— if  they  have  a  union,  in  every 
bargaining  period;  if  they  do  not  have  a 
union,  on  their  own— to  reduce  benefits 
to  get  out  of  contributing  at  all.  So  the 
security  that  comes  from  the  guaran- 
teed coverage  for  all  is  gone,  and  the 
consumer  power  for  most  of  the  con- 
sumers who  are  the  citizens  of  this 
country  gets  very  short  shrift. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  if 
the  employers  now  are  not  required  to 
provide  insurance,  but  they  do  so.  why 
do  they  do  so?  It  seems  to  me.  quite 
simply,  because  providing  health  insur- 
ance coverage  is  a  valuable  employ- 
ment benefit. 

Now.  will  that  benefit  be  more  or  less 
valuable  to  employees  once  everybody 
has  to  have  it?  I  submit  it  would  be 
more  important.  It  is  an  important 
benefit,  and  employers  who  can  do  it 
want  to  do  it  because  they  know  that  it 
is  an  attractive  way  to  get  employees 
to  choose  their  business  rather  than  a 
competitor  who  does  not  have  a  man- 
date. 

So  I  say  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
more  employer-provided  health  insur- 
ance, particularly  when  the  adminis- 
tration can  be  done  through  voluntary 
purchasing  cooperatives.  And  for  any- 


body who  is  not  in  the  plan,  whether 
they  be  a  self-employed  person— the 
farmer  in  my  State  and  across  the  Na- 
tion today,  who  is  only  able  to  deduct 
25  percent  and  has  to  do  all  the  paper- 
work, clearly  is  heavily  burdened.  But 
here  he  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  the  administration  done  through 
the  purchasing  group. 

And  I  ask  why  that  will  not  give  the 
same  benefits  to  everybody  through 
the  voluntary,  self-selected,  competi- 
tive purchasing  group  that  would  be 
available  under  a  mandated  single, 
one-size-fits-all  alliance. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
return  to  the  one-size-fits-all  mis- 
understanding or  inaccurate  descrip- 
tion in  a  moment. 

But  the  first  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  that,  yes.  there  are 
maybe  two-thirds  of  the  American  peo- 
ple who  work  for  employers  that  now 
are  providing  health  insurance.  But  if 
you  look  around  today— come  with  me 
to  Pennsylvania;  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
same  in  Missouri— the  pressure  on  em- 
ployers to  reduce  benefits,  to  reduce 
choice,  to  force  the  employees  to  have 
only  one  plan,  an  HMO  plan,  to  go  to  a 
low-cost  plan  and,  preferably,  if  they 
can,  to  get  out  of  benefits  altogether, 
the  economic  pressures  on  those  em- 
ployers, in  a  situation  where  the  costs 
are  increasing  for  employers  three 
times  the  cost  of  living,  those  pres- 
sures are  enormous  today.  And  they 
are  being  reflected  in  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

Just  look  at  what  is  happening  to  re- 
tirees. A  major  corporation  in  the 
country  and  in  Pennsylvania  canceled 
benefits  for  its  retirees  because  of  the 
financial  crunch.  The  crunch  is  ter- 
rible. And  the  retirees  all  over  this 
country  are  living  under  the  shadow 
that  those  benefits,  for  which  they 
thought  they  were  working  and  for 
which  they  gave  up  wage  increases,  are 
going  to  be  taken  a  way.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how,  under  the  Chafee  plan- 
to  paraphrase  a  leader  I  do  not  usually 
quote— the  sucking  sound  of  employees 
withdrawing,  withdrawing  from  their 
benefits,  reducing  their  benefits,  why 
that  is  not  going  to  be  greater. 

And  let  me  make  another  point  in 
terms  of  equity  to  the  employers  that 
are  enlightened  and  have  been  doing  it 
for  the  reasons  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri gave:  Is  this  equity  that  some 
employers  do  it  and  their  competitors 
do  not? 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri— 
if  I  could  just  finish  the  point  for  one 
moment,  and  then  I  will  yield  the  floor 
to  him — we  had  hearings  in  Pittston, 
PA,  about  a  week  ago  on  small  busi- 
ness and  the  impact  on  small  business 
of  the  President's  proposals  and  the 
other  proposals  that  are  being  pre- 
sented. The  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Businesses 
came,  presumably  opposing  employer 
mandates. 


I  cannot  speak  for  the  process  that 
led  to  the  answers  he  gave,  but  as  we 
finished  this  very  penetrating  hearing 
with  his  own  very  good  testimony 
about  his  own  experience  as  a  small 
businessman,  who  does  provide  insur- 
ance and  whose  competitors,  in  many 
cases,  do  not.  he  ended,  when  asked. 
"Isn't  the  logic  of  everything  you  said, 
these  facts  that  you  are  piling  up.  that 
it  should  be  asked  of  all  employers,  the 
way  Hawaii  did,  without  any  drastic  ef- 
fect or  any  measurable  negative  effect 
on  business  or  small  business  in  Ha- 
waii?" When  asked  why  the  logic  of 
facts  did  not  point  to  a  universal  em- 
ployer mandate,  he  said,  "I  guess  they 
did." 

I  am  not  quoting  him  directly,  but 
the  thrust  of  what  he  said  was  very 
strong  and  clear.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  it  firsthand.  He  said:  1  suppose 
that  is  the  logic.  I  think  we  have  to  do 
it.  It  is  the  fairest  thing  to  do.  We 
might  as  well  get  on  with  it. 

It  is  only  if  you  get  to  the  universal 
employee  mandate  that  you  can  con- 
trol costs,  that  you  can  guarantee  cov- 
erage for  all.  and  that  you  can  pay  for 
this  without  shifting  the  burden  to  the 
individuals,  which,  under  the  Chafee 
plan,  is  being  proposed,  or  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  additional  subsidies. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond]. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to 
advise  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  understand  there  are  people  who 
want  to  get  back  to  presenting  amend- 
ments and  debating  the  bill.  As  much 
as  I  have  enjoyed  this  exchange.  I  do 
feel  that  we  need  to  get  back  to  the 
bill. 

But  a  couple  of  points. 

No.  1.  the  employer  mandate  does 
hide  costs.  If  you  can  stick  something 
on  employers,  then  you  do  not  have  to 
pay  for  it  off  budget.  But  it  is  not  a 
free  benefit. 

There  is  no  question  among  econo- 
mists that  mandating  more  costs  on 
businesses  will  cost  jobs.  You  can  get 
an  argument  whether  it  will  cost 
600.000  jobs  or  3  million  jobs  or  more 
jobs.  But  the  businesses  that  are  af- 
fected—many, many  individual  busi- 
ness people,  such  as  retailers,  fast  food 
operators,  and  restaurateurs— have 
said  they  will  have  to  cut  back  employ- 
ment. 

At  that  point,  when  you  throw  the 
person  out  of  work  who  had  a  job  and 
who  did  not  have  health  coverage,  then 
you  still  have  to  get  that  person  health 
coverage,  and  you  shake  your  head 
that  your  mandate  has  just  cost  that 
job  for  the  employee.         '* 

We  have  a  system  in  the  Chafee  plan 
for  providing  vouchers.  100  percent 
vouchers  up  to  the  level  of  poverty  in- 
come, sliding  vouchers  scaled  to  reduce 
to  200  percent,  full  deductions  for  the 
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standard  employee  benefit  above.  And 
economists  who  tell  you  that  the  bur- 
den of  paying  for  those  benefits  does 
not  ultimately  rest  on  the  consumers 
on  one  side,  and  the  employer  on  the 
other,  do  not  understand  economic  the- 
ory. 

There  are  obviously  some  political 
benefits  to  an  employer  mandate.  The 
last  time  I  checked,  there  were  a  whole 
lot  more  employees  out  there  voting 
than  there  are  employers.  And  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  it  is  more  attractive 
to  say  employer  mandates. 

But  we.  frankly,  looked  at  the  em- 
ployer mandates  and  we  concluded  that 
having  employer  mandates  was  a  sig- 
nificant step  away  from  providing  the 
jobs  and  keeping  the  jobs  that  we  need 
to  provide  in  this  country. 

With  that  comment.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  and  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  yield  IV2  minutes  more 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  remind  Senators  any  debate 
under  the  Pastore  rule  is  appropriate. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  currently 
controls  the  floor.  At  such  time  as  he 
yields  the  floor  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania may  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  yield  the  floor.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford). 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  this  debate  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  think 
there  is  plenty  of  good  evidence  that 
jobs  are  not  going  to  be  lost,  but  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  net  gain  of  jobs. 
We  heard  good  testimony  to  that  effect 
in  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  yesterday.  We  will  debate 
that  in  full  and  will  go  into  detail  in 
the  hearings. 

Just  Imagine  what  would  be  the  in- 
centive for  business  to  move  forward  if 
the  present,  ever-increasing  cost  bur- 
den of  health  care  is  reduced  for  Amer- 
ican business;  if  the  present  cost-shift- 
ing onto  the  employers  who  are  cover- 
ing it  is  removed  and  they  are  on  a 
level  playing  field  with  others. 

But  I  want  to  close  primarily  on  a 
clarification  of  the  health  alliance,  the 
purchasing  cooperatives.  The  kind  of 
health  alliance  that  I  will  be  fighting 
for.  and  I  believe  the  President  will  be 
proposing,  is  a  nonprofit  corporation 
run  by  consumers'  and  employers'  rep- 
resentatives— not  a  Government  en- 
tity. 

The  reason  you  do  not  want  a  variety 
of  competing  health  alliances  is  that 
that  creates,  again,  the  whole  maze  of 
different  plans.  You  want  one  regional 
nonprofit  corporation,  consumer  driv- 
en, to  run  it  like  a  supermarket  or  run 
it  like  the  Federal  employees  and 
State  employees  plans  and  the  best 
corporate  plans  that  give  the  choices 
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to  the  individuals,  that  let  those  plans 
compete  in  a  region.  To  establish  a  new 
maze  of  competing  regional  purchasing 
cooperatives  takes  the  redness  totally 
out  of  the  check  for  cutting  bureauc- 
racy and  red  tape. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any 
Senator  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  get  on  with 
other  debate.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
only  point  out  that,  if  the  supermarket 
analogy  is  correct,  and  I  believe  it  is, 
you  can  choose  what  supermarket  you 
go  to.  I  believe  that  is  not  swimming  in 
a  sea  of  red  tape.  I  believe  that  is  the 
marketplace.  That  is  free  competition, 
which  gives  us  the  best  of  all  systems. 

Again.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  his 
analysis,  for  the  kind  words,  and  the 
red  and  orange  checkmarks.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  as  this  de- 
bate continues. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  In 
the  absence  of  any  Senator  seeking  the 
floor,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire whether  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  correct 
that  the  pending  business  is  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  correct.  The  pending 
amendment  is  the  third  committee 
amendment  on  page  154,  lines  7 
through  22. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  recog- 
nized. 


ARAB  BOYCOTT  OF  ISRAEL 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  hopes 
of  all  Americans  for  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  soared  with  the  historic  meet- 
ing between  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Rabin  and  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat  on 


September  13  on  the  lawn  of  the  White 
House.  The  image  of  the  leaders  of  two 
peoples  who  have  warred  for  decades 
shaking  hands  in  front  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  marked  indeli- 
bly in  our  minds.  All  of  us  who  wit- 
nessed this  dramatic  event  believe  it 
symbolized  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
difficult  process  of  reconciliation. 

Recently.  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and 
Chairman  Arafat  met  in  Cairo  under 
the  aegis  of  President  Hosni  Mubarak. 
According  to  press  repwrts,  the  talks 
were  serious,  although  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  is  said  to  have  complained  to 
Chairman  Arafat  that  it  is  time  to  get 
beyond  generalities  and  to  begin  nego- 
tiating detailed  arrangements  and 
agreements.  These  press  reports  do 
stimulate  concerns  in  my  mind  that 
the  peace  process  must  now  move 
quickly  beyond  symbolic  gestures, 
however  dramatic,  to  the  practical 
steps  of  working  out  how  Isrealis  and 
Palestinians  can  live  side  by  side  in 
peace. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  those 
steps  toward  reconciliation  and  nor- 
mality would  be  the  ending  of  the  Arab 
economic  boycott  of  Israel  and  of  for- 
eign firms  that  do  business  with  Israel. 
Last  June,  some  encouraging  steps  to- 
ward easing  this  obsolete  and  counter- 
productive economic  boycott  were 
taken.  Kuwait  announced  publicly  that 
it  intended  to  cease  enforcing  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  of  firms  that  do  busi- 
ness in  Israel,  although  it  apparently 
could  not  bring  itself  to  terminate  the 
primary  boycott  against  Israel  itself. 
The  State  Department  reports  that 
some  Arab  States  indicated  an  inten- 
tion to  ease  other  aspects  of  the  boy- 
cott, such  as  requiring  certification 
that  goods  did  not  originate  in  Israel, 
accepting  passports  with  Israel  stamps 
in  them,  and  similar  measures. 

Unfortunately,  these  positive  steps, 
though  grudging  and  far  short  of  what 
was  required,  have  been  eclipsed  by  the 
astonishing  declaration  by  many  Arab 
States  in  the  wake  of  the  historic  Sep- 
tember 13  meeting  that  the  economic 
boycott  of  Israel  is  to  continue.  This 
was  a  blow  to  the  peace  process.  Now, 
on  the  heels  of  his  White  House  meet- 
ing with  Foreign  Minister  Shimon 
Peres,  Crown  Prince  Hassan  is  reported 
to  have  said  for  the  Arabs  to  terminate 
the  boycott  would  be  "economic  sui- 
cide." This  is  economic  suicide?  This  is 
economic  baloney. 

There  is  no  excuse  or  justification  for 
such  a  position  by  the  Arab  States.  Im- 
mediately terminating  the  economic 
boycott  of  Israel  would  be  a  major  first 
step  toward  the  economic  cooperation 
among  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors, 
including  the  Palestinians,  that  holds 
the  key  to  a  tremendous  future  for  this 
region.  Reportedly,  Crown  Prince  Has- 
san said  the  Arabs  must  "get  some- 
thing" for  lifting  the  boycott.  How 
about  an  opening  of  the  door  for  eco- 
nomic investment  and  growth  that  will      \ 
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stimulate  the  economies  of  the  entire 
region.  Jordan  included?  Is  not  that 
getting  something''  If  they  lift  this 
boycott,  there  will  be  economic  advan- 
tages to  their  own  people,  as  many 
Arabs  already  recognize. 

There  was  a  fascinating  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  on  the 
potentiality  for  Israeli-Arab  economic 
cooperation.  Many  Arab  business  peo- 
ple are  already  positioning  themselves 
for  the  economic  boom  that  is  likely  to 
follow  on  measures  to  implement  Pal- 
estinian autonomy.  They,  too,  recog- 
nize that  the  boycott  stands  in  the  way 
of  Arabs  sharing  in  that  boom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  October  12.  1993.  entitled 
"Arab  and  Israeli  Businessmen  See 
Gold  in  Accord"  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Arab  boycott  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  11.  1993,  also  be 
included  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
close  with  this,  because  I  see  Senators 
on  the  floor  now  who  wish  to  offer 
amendments  to  this  bill.  I  just  want  to 
say  the  primary  and  secondary  boy- 
cotts of  Israel  are  anachronisms,  they 
are  holdovers  of  wars  fought  long  ago. 
They  are  totally  out  of  place  in  an  era 
of  peace,  an  era  that  is  being  born  right 
before  our  eyes. 

I  call  on  all  Arab  States,  but  most  es- 
pecially the  moderate  Arab  States  such 
as  Jordan.  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia.  Mo- 
rocco, and  Tunisia,  to  take  immediate 
-steps  to  end  this  obsolete,  blunted 
weapon  of  economic  warfare.  If  they 
did  that,  it  would  collapse  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  Arab  world. 

I  also  would  like  the  administration 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  to  these 
nations  which  look  to  us  for  political, 
military,  and  economic  support  that 
we  expect  them.  too.  to  play  their 
parts  in  making  peace  a  reality  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  they  are  un- 
willing to.  When  the  United  States  is 
being  called  upon  to  carry  so  much  of 
the  burden  and  cost  of  the  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  then  I  think  that  each  one 
of  us.  with  the  legislation  we  write  and 
votes  we  cast,  ought  to  consider  that 
factor  when  issues  involving  these 
Arab  States  come  up. 

Exhibit  I 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct  18.  1993) 
Despite  U.S.  Urging.  Arab  Lands  Hold 
Firm  to  Their  Israel  Boycott 
(By  Chris  Hedf^es) 
Cairo.  October  17.— Diplomats  said  today 
that  the  43-year-old  Arab  ban  on  commercial 
and  financial  ties  with  Israel  would  not  be 
lifted   anytime   soon   and   that   the   official 
blacklist  of  foreign  companies  that  do  busi- 
ness with  Israel  might  even  be  expanded  at 
the  urging  of  hard-line  countries. 


.Arab  League  officials  are  to  meet  In  Da- 
mascus on  Oct.  24.  to  discuss  increasing  the 
blacklist  despite  appeals  from  United  States 
officials,  who  argue  that  the  boycott  of  10.(X)0 
companies  should  be  lifted  soon  to  add  mo- 
mentum to  Middle  East  peace  talks. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Edward 
Djerejian  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  Friday  in  Washington  that 
the  Arab  blacklist  was  ■totally  unaccept- 
able." 

THE  WRO.NC  direction 

He  said  the  Clinton  Administration  had 
told  several  Arab  countries,  including  Syria, 
that  adding  companies  to  the  list  -would  be 
a  step,  obviously,  in  the  wrong  direction" 
after  the  signing  of  an  accord  last  month  by 
Israel  and  the  Palestinians 

But  .Arab  diplomats  in  Damascus  and  Cairo 
said  that  hard-line  Arab  countries  like 
Syria.  Iraq  and  Libya  were  seeking  to  widen 
the  boycott,  in  part  because  they  were  un- 
happy with  the  accord. 

"Any  lifting  or  alteration  of  the  boycott." 
said  a  senior  Arab  diplomat,  "would  have  to 
be  unanimous,  and  since  unanimity  is  impos- 
sible, it  will  remain  in  force." 

Even  moderate  Arab  governments  like 
Saudi  Arabia's  are  reluctant  to  support  a  re- 
peal because  they  do  not  want  to  give  ammu- 
nition to  their  Islamic  hard-line  critics,  the 
diplomats  said.  Militant  Islamic  groups  have 
denounced  the  pact  on  self-rule  in  the  Is- 
raeli-occupied Gaza  Strip  and  Jericho  as  a 
sellout  that  compromises  Palestinians'  in- 
terests 

Several  Arab  officials  said  they  would  be 
reluctant  to  give  up  the  boycott  as  long  as 
Israel  has  nuclear  weapons,  continues  to  oc- 
cupy Gaza,  the  West  Bank,  the  Golan 
Heights  and  southern  Lebanon  and  fails  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  its  neighbors  on 
sharing  scarce  water. 

The  boycott  was  adopted  by  Arab  countries 
in  19.50  to  isolate  and  cripple  Israel.  The  Arab 
League  operates  a  Boycott  Office  in  Damas- 
cus where  Arab  representatives  are  to  meet 
this  month  to  consider  adding  new  compa- 
nies to  the  list,  the  Arab  diplomats  in  Cairo 
and  Damascus  said.  During  its  last  meeting, 
on  May  1.  the  Boycott  Office  added  13  new 
companies  to  the  list,  including  Rubbermaid 
and  General  Dynamics. 

"It  is  too  soon  to  talk  about  lifting  the 
boycott.  "  Fahem  bin  Sultan  al-Qasimi.  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council,  was  quoted  today  as  saying  by  the 
.Arabic  daily  Al-Hayat. 

THREE  aspects 

The  boycott  includes  a  ban  on  commercial 
activity  with  Israel  and  a  "secondary  boy- 
cott" that  blacklists  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  Israel.  A  tertiary  boycott  targets 
companies  dealing  with  blacklisted  compa- 
nies. 

The  Federation  of  Israeli  Chambers  of 
Commerce  estimates  that  the  boycott  has 
cost  the  country  $20  billion  in  lost  exports 
and  $16  to  $32  billion  in  lost  investment.  But 
Arab  officials  contend  that  the  losses  are 
probably  much  smaller  because  of  Arab  vio- 
lations of  the  ban.  Saudi  Arabia,  along  with 
other  Arab  states,  already  ignore  the  boy- 
cott when  it  is  commercially  convenient, 
these  officials  said. 

Israel  sells  agricultural  products,  furniture 
and  electrical  appliances,  valued  at  several 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  to  Arab  coun- 
tries—including Lebanon.  Libya  and  Iraq- 
through  third  countries,  including  Greece 
and  Cyprus.  Arab  diplomats  and  Israeli  offi- 
cials say. 

Most  gulf  countries  buy  weapons  from 
American  companies  that  are  also  Israel's 


main  military  suppliers.  -When  it  is  in  the 
Arab  interest,  they  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the 
sanctions.  "  said  Harry  Wall,  director  of  the 
Israeli  Office  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League,  in  a  telephone  interview  from  Jeru- 
salem. 

some  do  business  anyway 
Ford.  General  Dynamics.  General  Electric. 
Hilton.  General  Motors.  Coca-Cola.  Hertz  and 
Avis  are  among  the  companies  that  do  busi- 
ness with  Israel  and  some  Arab  countries. 
Most  major  international  banks  and  large  fi- 
nancial institutions,  however,  refuse  to  do 
business  with  Israel  because  of  a  fear  of  Arab 
restrictions. 

President  Hosni  Mubarak  of  Egypt  said  in 
1991  that  he  would  push  for  an  end  to  the 
"secondary  boycott  "  or  blacklist  if  the  Is- 
raeli Government,  then  led  by  Yitzhak 
Shamir,  stopped  building  settlements  in  the 
occupied  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

But  the  proposal  was  never  accepted  by 
other  Arab  nations. 

"It  was  refused  by  Shamir  at  the  time." 
Mr.  Mubarak  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

Israel's  current  Prime  Minister.  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  has  said  that  he  will  not  link  the  lift- 
ing of  the  boycott  to  the  current  autonomy 
negotiations  with  the  Palestinians. 

"Israel  cannot  at  present  demand  the  lift- 
ing of  the  boycott  as  a  condition  for  talks 
with  the  Palestinians."  Mr.  Rabin  said  last 
week. 

seen^as  an  insult 
But  Israeli  organizations  that  have  tried  to 
fight  the  boycott  ^id  the  move  was  a  slap  in 
the  face  to  Israel. 

"The  continuatioft>yOf  the  boycott,  the 
most  tangible  symbolibf  the  refusal  to  recog- 
nize Israel's  i1|)M  LIT  exist,  is  incompatible 
with  the  goal  of  the  peace  process."  Mr.  Wall 
said. 

The  determination  to  extend  the  boycott 
has  stirred  anger  in  many  Western  nations 
and  in  Japan.  The  leaders  of  the  Group  of 
Seven  leading  industrialized  nations  called 
last  summer  at  a  meeting  in  Tokyo  for  an 
end  to  the  boycott. 

Some  Arab  states,  including  Kuwait,  have 
already  officially  eased  restrictions  on  com- 
panies that  do  business  in  Israel. 

Even  Egypt,  which  has  been  at  peace  with 
Israel  since  1979.  has  failed  to  develop  signifi- 
cant trade  links  with  its  neighbor,  despite 
numerous  commercial  agreements. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  12.  1993] 

ARAB.  Israeli  Businessmen  See  Gold  in 

Accord 

(By  Nora  Boustany) 

A.mman.  Jordan —Eilun  Menl.  an  Israeli 
who  manufactures  fitness  equipment,  used  to 
enjoy  traveling  from  Ashdod  in  Israel  to  the 
West  Bank  town  of  Bethlehem  to  visit  his 
Palestinian  client  Issa  Abuaita  in  his  office. 
They  would  sip  coffee  and  talk  about  their 
dream  for  the  future— a  partnership  for  ex- 
panding business  to  other  parts  of  the  Arab 
world. 

The  day  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion and  Israel  signed  a  milestone  peace  ac- 
cord that  also  sets  the  stage  for  economic  co- 
operation. Abuaita.  a  specialist  in  the  plas- 
tics industry,  got  a  telephone  call.  "I  told 
you  that  our  cups  of  coffee  will  one  day  be 
real.  They  were  not  wasted,  "  Meni  said 
excitedly.  Abuaita  recalled  recently. 

Despite  official  mutterings  that  the  dec- 
ades-old Arab  trade  boycott  of  Israel  will 
continue,  businessmen  and  financiers  are 
convinced  that  things  are  going  in  a  new  di- 
rection—unless politicians  intervene.  It  is 
too  early  to  speak  of  Arab-Israeli  joint  ven- 
tures before  a  comprehensive  political  settle- 
ment has  been  reached,  the  cautious  Insist. 
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Bui  as  money  comes  pouring  into  the  new 
Palestinian  entity  to  be  created  in  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  town  of  Jericho  in  the  West 
Bank,  the  only  question  now  is  how  pros- 
perous this  new  peace  will  be  for  everyone, 
and  who  will  get  in  first— strong  pressures 
that  could  turn  the  boycott  into  an  anachro- 
nism. 

"From  a  business  point  of  view,  when  there 
is  an  opportunity  one  has  to  grab  it.  Emo- 
tionally and  morally,  however,  people  may 
need  more  time."  one  Palestinian  here  re- 
marked. 

If  the  Israelis  demonstrate  their  goodwill 
with  more  concessions  to  Palestinians,  the 
time  will  come  very  shortly  when  we  will  be 
sitting  together  with  the  Israelis  after  all 
the  prohibitive  [boycott]  laws  are  lifted.  " 
said  Tawfiq  Kawar.  managing  director  of 
Amin  Kawar  and  Sons  Shipping  and  Charter- 
ing Agents,  one  of  the  firms  looking  into 
plans  to  build  a  harbor  in  Gaza. 

Although  a  Palestinian  administration  is 
not  yet  in  place.  Palestinian  investors  al- 
ready have  formed  holding  companies.  Those 
groups  are  expected  to  develop  cement  fac- 
tories that  will  supply  the  expected  con- 
struction boom  of  hotels,  banks,  an  airport 
and  seaport,  television  and  radio  stations, 
hospitals  and  schools. 

French  firms  reportedly  are  planning  to 
build  a  70-mile  highway  fro  Gaza  across  He- 
bron to  Jericho  and  to  the  King  Hussein 
Bridge,  linking  the  West  Bank  to  Jordan,  ac- 
cording to  business  sources  here 

Many  of  the  big  Palestinian  contractors, 
engineers,  bankers  and  former  cabinet  min- 
isters who  helped  build  up  oil-rich  Kuwait, 
Jordan  and  other  Arab  countries  are  putting 
their  hearts,  heads  and  money  together  to 
contribute  toward  the  evolution  of  an  entity 
that,  they  hope,  will  resemble  Singapore 
more  than  Somalia. 

If  the  new  momentum  persists,  some  busi- 
nessmen say.  and  the  region  remains  tran- 
quil, private  investment  may  prove  to  be 
more  important  than  the  $2  billion  pledged 
by  the  United  States,  the  European  Commu- 
nity. Japan  and  Saudi  Arabia  over  the  next 
five  years  to  help  the  Palestinians  take  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  territories. 

"Those  [Palestinians]  who  built  Jordan 
and  Kuwait  will  go  back  to  building  their 
own  country.  "  Nadim  Zaru.  a  former  trans- 
port minister  in  Jordan,  said.  "Now  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  excited.  If  there  is  stability 
they  will  perform  miracles"  Zaru  has  been 
rallying  Palestinians  from  throughout  the 
world  to  chip  in. 

"I  think  for  the  first  time,  we  see  an  op- 
portunity for  better  living."  said  Sabih 
Masri.  a  Palestinian-born  Saudi  businessman 
and  one  of  20  financiers  who  have  joined  Pal- 
estinians in  setting  up  a  holding  corporation 
capitalized  at  $200  million  for  investing  in 
the  new  Palestinian  entity.  "Before,  there 
was  always  an  excuse  that  there  was  an 
enemy  next  door.  This  excuse  does  not  exist 
anymore  for  a  lot  of  people." 

Questions  still  unanswered  include  how  the 
new  administrative  areas  will  be  structured 
through  the  planned  transitional  period— 
whether  there  will  be  tariff  borders,  or  how 
customs  duties  will  be  imposed  and  enforced 
to  prevent  smuggling,  as  well  as  a  key  ques- 
tion to  many  here:  How  will  it  all  be  linked 
to  Jordan? 

"Israelis  are  contacting  us  continually, 
trying  to  establish  relations  in  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  future  cooperation,  "  West  Bank 
businessman  Abuaita  said.  "I  tell  them  it  all 
depends  on  what  kind  of  entity,  what  kind  of 
markets,  what  kinds  of  laws  we  will  have. 
Will  we  have  part  of  the  Israeli  market,  for 
example?" 


While  economic  dealings  with  Israelis  may 
become  the  last  taboo  to  be  dropped  in  the 
peace  process,  the  vision  of  businessmen  is 
pi-oving  to  be  more  clear-eyed  than  others. 
"Some  say  Israelis  will  swallow  us.  "  mused 
Kawar.  "but  they  are  as  afraid  of  us  as  we 
are  of  them." 

Abuaita.  45.  a  business  graduate  of  the 
Technical  College  in  Cambridge.  England, 
shuttles  between  his  plastics  plant  in  the 
West  Bank  and  his  office  on  Gardens  Street 
here  in  Amman,  a  thoroughfare  buzzing  with 
new  enterprises  started  by  wealthy  Palestin- 
ians expelled  from  Kuwait  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War. 

"What  we  need  from  the  Israelis  is  tech- 
nology. Joint  ventures?  Why  not?  "  Abuaita 
said.  "Israelis  always  considered  that  it  is  a 
privilege  for  them  to  get  into  the  Arab  mar- 
ket. I  think  eventually  they  will.  They  have 
some  unique  technology  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture." 

"Israelis  could  have  a  competitive  edge 
over  Western  suppliers,  because  they  are  sit- 
ting in  the  Middle  East.  "  he  added.  "After 
the  interim  period  is  over.  Arab  buyers  could 
just  drive  over,  and  they  will  not  have  to  buy 
in  container  loads  as  they  do  from  Europe. '" 
At  a  recent  conference  in  Ireland.  Abuaita 
described  what  it  was  like  to  survive  as  a 
businessman  under  military  occupation, 
with  unrealistic  income  taxes  imposed  to 
discourage  free  enterprise. 

"Two  month  ago  I  was  living  in  economic 
depression.  We  were  not  going  anywhere."  he 
said.  "Now  I  have  high  hopes  that  new  ideas 
can  be  implemented  and  that  they  will  be 
profitable  as  well,  I  can't  forget  the  past  so 
easily,  but  I  definitely  have  to  look  for  the 
future.  I  hope  Israel  will  help  us." 

"I  benefited  from  being  in  contact  with  Is- 
raeli producers,  by  seeing  what  technology 
they  have,  how  they  work,  organize,  market 
and  export  their  products.  "  he  said. 

"Israel  is  a  large  consumer  and  it  has  a 
good  export  network  for  Europe.  "  Abuaita 
said,  adding:  "This  could  be  good  business 
for  Arabs  and  Israelis." 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  who  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  go  forward  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

A.MENDMENT  no.  1072 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  use  of  funds  for 
conducting  operations  in  Haiti) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Brown,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1072. 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  154.  insert  the  following: 

Sec  8142.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  oper- 
ations in  Haiti  unless  (I)  operations  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Haiti 


are  specifically  authorized  in  a  law  enacted 
in  advance  of  the  operations,  or  (2)  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  in  writing  to  Congress  that 
United  States  citizens  in  Haiti  are  in  immi- 
nent danger  and  that  a  temporary  deploy- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  into  Haiti  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  and  evacuate  United  States  citizens 
in  Haiti.  In  the  event  of  a  certification  under 
clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  funds  re- 
ferred to  in  that  sentence  may  be  obligated 
and  expended  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  operations  in  Haiti 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  Armed 
Forces  to  provide  the  protection  and  com- 
plete the  evacuation  certified  as  necessary. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  will  inquire  for  me  of  the  Par- 
liamentarian as  to  whether  I  have  the 
section  number  correct.  Is  8142  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  the 
clerk  is  reviewing  the  bill  at  this  time 
and  will  be  able  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question  momentarily. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe  I  will  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  until  that  is 
settled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  a  slight  modifica- 
tion, changing  the  section  number  to 
8137A.  I  send  the  modification  to  the 
dssk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified  accordingly. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  154.  insert  the  following: 

Sec  8137A.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  oper- 
ations in  Haiti  unless  (1)  operations  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Haiti 
are  specifically  authorized  in  a  law  enacted 
in  advance  of  the  operations,  or  (2)  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  in  writing  to  Congress  that 
United  States  citizens  in  Haiti  are  in  immi- 
nent danger  and  that  a  temporary  deploy- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  into  Haiti  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  and  evacuate  United  States  citizens 
in  Haiti.  In  the  event  of  a  certification  under 
clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  funds  re- 
ferred to  in  that  sentence  may  be  obligated 
and  expended  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  operations  in  Haiti 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  Armed 
Forces  to  provide  the  protection  and  com- 
plete the  evacuation  certified  as  necessary. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  Mr,  Helms. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  as  we  always  say  around 
here,  is  very  simple.  It  allows  United 
States  forces  to  be  sent  to  Haiti  under 
two    conditions    only:    The    first    one 
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being  if  the  President  asks  and  receives 
approval  from  Congress:  and  the  second 
one  being  to  protect  and  evacuate 
American  citizens. 

President  Clinton  has  temporarily 
pulled  back  United  States  troops  bound 
for  Haiti.  They  are  now  at  Guantanamo 
Bay  awaiting  his  order  to  sail  back  to 
Port-au-Prince. 

Stopping  ships  bound  for  Haiti  with 
six  United  States  Navy  warships  con- 
stitutes a  blockade,  by  definition  and 
otherwise,  no  matter  what  anyone  else 
chooses  to  call  it.  including  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  any  part 
of  his  administration  or  any  Member  of 
this  Senate.  It  is  a  blockade.  Many  of 
the  newspapers— not  that  it  makes  any 
difference  as  to  accuracy— are  describ- 
ing the  Presidents  actions  as  a  block- 
ade. This  time  they  are  correct— it  is. 
indeed,  a  blockade.  You  can  look  in 
this  morning's  paper  and  see  the  word 
"blockade"  in  just  about  all  the  head- 
lines. 

So.  for  all  practical  purposes,  wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not.  the  United  States 
is  technically  at  war  with  Haiti.  But 
the  President  has  yet  to  explain  what 
United  States  interests  may  be  in  Haiti 
that  are  worth  risking  the  life  of  even 
one  American  soldier  or  one  American 
sailor. 

In  my  judgment,  the  United  States' 
only  interest  in  Haiti  is  to  stem  the 
flow  of  illegal  immigrants  into  the 
United  States.  But  the  United  States 
Government  has  established  offices 
throughout  Haiti  to  process  Haitians' 
requests  to  emigrate  and  the  procedure 
is  working  satisfactorily.  I  am  in- 
formed. Most  important,  the  majority 
of  these  refugees  are  leaving  Haiti  for 
economic  reasons,  not  political.  If  they 
were  political  refugees,  they  would 
simply  walk  across  the  border  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  few  are  doing  that. 

So  it  appears  that  the  President, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions—and this  frightens  me;  anything 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions frightens  me  these  days— the 
President  and  the  United  Nations  obvi- 
ously wish  to  remake  Haiti  in  the 
image  of  the  United  States.  But  this 
should  never  be  United  States  policy  in 
any  country,  as  to  any  country,  cer- 
tainly not  in  Haiti  and  certainly  not 
with  President  Aristide  installed  by 
use  of  United  States  military  force. 

Now,  Assistant  Secretary  Watson  and 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Haiti. 
Mr.  Swing,  acknowledged  during  their 
confirmation  proceedings  that  the 
State  Department  has  ample  evidence 
that  Aristide  incited  mob  violence  and 
encouraged  necklacing  when  he  was  in 
power. 

In  case  there  may  be  somebody  some- 
where who  does  not  understand  the 
term  "necklacing.  "  that  means  the 
practice  that  originated  in  South  Afri- 
ca, with  the  Mandela  crowd,  which  de- 
lighted   in    assembling    their   political 


enemies,  taking  bicycle  or  automobile 
tires,  hanging  them  around  the  neck  of 
victims,  tying  the  victims  hands  be- 
hind them,  putting  gasoline  in  the  tire 
and  setting  them  afire 

Now.  that  is  "necklacing.  "  and  Mrs. 
Mandela.  I  am  bound  to  observe,  made 
a  fiery  speech  on  one  occasion  when 
she  advocated  "necklacing.  "  and  she 
said.  "We  have  the  tires  and  we  have 
the  gasoline  and  we  have  the  matches." 

Now.  who  is  this  President  Aristide 
whom  so  many  in  United  States  politi- 
cal circles  want  to  put  back  in  office? 
The  State  Department's  own  report  of 
1991  said  this  about  Mr.  Aristide.  Mind 
you.  this  is  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
the  same  crowd  that  is  pushing  to  get 
Artistide  back  in  office  today.  The 
State  Department  Human  Rights  Re- 
port in  1991  said: 

President  Aristide  appeared  less  concerned 
about  prosecutin^f  members  of  the  miUtar.v 
accused  of  human  riRhts  abuses  if  they  were 
supporters  or  appointees  of  his  Kovernment 
*  *  *  President  .Aristide  also  failed  to  con- 
demn categorically  all  recoui-se  to  popular 
Justice  through  mob  violence. 

This  is  the  State  Department— U.S. 
State  Department.  I  continue  to  quote: 

The  Aristide  Government  made  no  effort  to 
identify  and  to  bring  to  justice  those  respon- 
sible for  the  wholesale  killing,  looting,  and 
burning. 

On  September  27  of  1991.  Aristide 
made  a  speech  to  his  followers  in  which 
he  encouraged  necklacing. 

Yesterday.  I  looked  at  a  videotape  in 
my  office  of  that  speech.  Clearly. 
Aristide  described  necklacing.  which  is 
putting  a  burning  tire  filled  with  gaso- 
line around  a  victim's  neck  and  setting 
it  afire.  What  this  man  Aristide  said— 
And  he  is  talking  about  the  guy  who 
was  about  to  die  a  horrible  death  at  the 
hands  of  Aristide: 

.A  faker  who  pretends  to  be  one  of  our  sup- 
porters, just  grab  him;  make  sure  he  gets 
what  he  deserves— 

Meaning  necklacing— 
with  the  tool  you  now  have  in  your  hands. 
The  burning  tire— 
What  a  beautiful  tool- 
He  said. 

What  a  beautiful  instrument.  Its  fashion- 
able. It  smells  good.  And  wherever  you  go. 
you  want  to  smell  it. 

Now.  I  have  a  reproduction  of  a  piece 
of  art  and  I  ask  that  a  staff  member 
bring  two  charts  with  him.  placing 
them  on  the  easel  here  beside  me. 

I  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  Americans 
who  are  viewing  this  on  television,  C- 
SPAN  will  focus  its  camera  on  it. 

First  of  all.  on  Aristides  statement 
on  this  necklacing— this  is  a  direct 
quote;  "Make  sure  he  gets  what  he  de- 
serves"— talking  about  the  victim— 
"'with  the  tool  you  have  now  in  your 
hands."  And  he  was  referring  to  the 
burning  tire. 

That  was  a  speech  Aristide  made  on 
September  27.  1991  in  Port-au-Prince. 

If  my  associate  will  put  this  "work  of 
art"  up— this  is  the  painting  that  intel- 


ligence sources  assured  me  was  hang- 
ing in  Aristide's  office.  I  hope  the  C- 
SPAN  cameras  will  zoom  in  on  that.  It 
is  hard  to  make  a  whole  lot  out  of  it. 
but  there  is  the  throne  of  the  Presi- 
dent, you  see.  and  the  burning  tires  are 
here,  you  see.  And  the  rest  of  it— an  ab- 
solute advocacy  and  glorification  of 
the  most  horrible  killing  of  one's  polit- 
ical enemies  that  can  be  imagined. 

President  Aristide  kept  this  painting 
on  the  wall  of  his  presidential  office.  It 
depicts  Aristide  smiling  down  on  a 
crowd  brandishing  the  automobile 
tires.  On  the  other  side  is  another  pile 
of  tires,  and  a  bottle  of  gasoline  and  a 
book  of  matches.  And  on  the  painting 
are  these  words  which  translated  read: 

If  our  power  is  threatened.  Little  Aristide. 
if  you  have  a  problem,  command  us  to  march 
and  solve  them  with  necklacing 

Back  to  the  State  Department's  own 
Human  Rights  Report  of  1991,  in  Janu- 
ary 1991.  Aristide's  supporters  forced 
the  Archbishop  of  Port-au-Prince  to 
flee  for  his  life  because  he  had  dared  to 
criticize  President  Aristide  who.  by  the 
way.  is  himself  a  defrocked  Catholic 
priest.  Aristide's  mobs  also  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  Embassy  of  the  Vati- 
can. 

Aristide  has  publicly  cursed  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  has  condemned  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  President 
Reagan.  He  has  blamed  Hatian  deaths 
and  that  country's  misery  on  America. 
He  even  promised  to  give  Hatians  what 
Fidel  Castro  has  given  to  the  Cuban 
people,  whatever  that  means. 

So  this  is  the  man  that  is  extolled  by 
so  many  and  one  who  some  Senators 
declare  deserves  to  be  restored  to  office 
having  been  elected  in  free  elections. 

In  my  judgment,  this  man  is  a  psy- 
chopath. I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
business  whatsoever.  Mr.  President, 
risking  the  life  of  one  soldier  or  one 
sailor  or  any  other  American  to  put 
Aristide  back  into  office.  Let  the 
Hatians  decide  that. 

Aristide  is  not  a  symbol  of  democ- 
racy. He  may  have  won  an  election  but 
he  is  not  likely  to  win  a  medal  for  pro- 
moting true  democracy. 

Parenthetically.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  my  associates  recently  re- 
ceived a  CIA  briefing  on  President 
Aristide.  I  do  wish  there  were  some 
way  to  persuade  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
call  the  CIA  to  Capitol  Hill  and  ask 
them  to  explain  to  Senators  what  this 
man  Aristide  is  and  what  his  back- 
ground is.  Certainly,  we  should  do  that. 
We  owe  that  to  the  young  men  and 
women  in  our  Armed  Forces  to  do  that 
before  we  send  them  into  harm's  way. 
into  Haiti. 

Aristide  has  known  ties  to  Fidel  Cas- 
tro. He  is  a  human  rights  abuser  who 
controls  Haiti  through  his  blood- 
thirsty mobs.  He  has  yet  publicly  or 
privately  to  renounce  violence  and 
necklacing.  I  have  my  doubts  that  he 
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will    ever    rule    democratically    if    he 
should  regain  office. 

I  do  not  mind  telling  Senators  that 
"Papa  Doc"  Duvalier  was  also  elected 
President  of  Haiti.  That  was  back  in 
1957.  I  had  one  Senator  shout  at  me  and 
say  he  had  never  been  elected.  Not  so. 
He  was  elected  in  1957  in  what  was  de- 
scribed as  a  free  election.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  today  would  say  "Papa 
Doc"  Duvalier  was  any  kind  of  advo- 
cate of  democracy. 

Let  us  look  at  the  truth  of  it.  Haiti  is 
one  of  the  most  violent  societies  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  a  Western  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  society,  nor  has  it  ever  been.  Ear- 
lier in  this  century,  six  Haitian  Presi- 
dents met  violent  deaths  in  a  4-year  pe- 
riod. Politics  and  violence  are  moti- 
vated by  voodoo  factions  warring 
against  each  other— conducting  wars 
and  violence  against  each  other. 

And  the  State  Department's  Human 
Rights  Report  to  which  I  alluded  ear- 
lier admits  that  the  majority  of  the 
Haitian  people  practice  voodooism. 
How  do  you  feel  about  sending  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  sailors  in  there  now? 
Either  the  State  Department  does 
not  understand  the  terrible  effect  that 
this  has  had  on  Haitian  society,  or  they 
may  be  just  a  bit  embarrassed  to  admit 
this  very  dirty  little  secret.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  if  we  now  make  a 
misstep,  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  makes  a  misstep  on  this  one,  a 
lot  of  American  lives  could  very  well 
be  lost. 

I  heard  President  Clinton  say  the 
other  day  that  United  States  troops 
will  be  sent  to  Haiti  to  '"restore"- that 
is  the  President's  word— ""restore"  de- 
mocracy. But  I  have  to  reiterate  that 
democracy  has  never  existed  in  Haiti  in 
the  first  place. 

If  anyone  has  gathered  that  I  am  con- 
temptuous of  the  actions  of  President 
Aristide  and  his  henchmen,  you  got  it 
right.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  I 
support  the  commander  of  the  Haitian 
military  for  his  actions,  a  pox  on  both 
of  them. 

Let  me  state  clearly  my  position: 
The  United  States  does  not  have  a  dog 
in  this  fight,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  risk 
the  life  of  even  one  American  soldier  or 
sailor  for  that  hornet's  nest  in  Haiti. 

And  there  are  several  points  that 
need  to  be  made,  must  be  made. 

First,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Haitian  military  should  relinquish 
power,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  he 
wishes  to  do.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have 
been  informed  of  that.  But  he  did  not 
have  to  retire  on  October  15,  or  before 
Aristide  returned  to  Haiti,  as  those  in 
the  media  have  reported.  That  is  an- 
other mistake  that  the  news  media 
have  made.  They  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  The  October  15 
date  was  set  arbitrarily  by  the  U.N. 
envoy,  without  the  general's  agree- 
ment, the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Haitian  military. 

Contrary  to  what  the  administration 
has  said  and  what  U.N.  officials  have 


asserted,   there   is  no  specific  date  in 
the  Governors  Island  accord. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  obtained  a  let- 
ter that  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Haitian  military  wrote  to  President 
Aristide  over  the  weekend  telling 
Aristide  that  he  will  retire  and  discuss- 
ing the  so-called  amnesty.  The  problem 
is  that  President  Aristide  merely  an- 
nounced an  amnesty.  His  representa- 
tives never  submitted  it  to  the  Haitian 
parliament  for  approval,  as  agreed  to 
by  all  political  parties  in  a  pact  signed 
by  the  United  Nations  on  July  16.  So, 
as  it  stands,  the  amnesty  is  absolutely 
meaningless,  and  Aristide  knows  it. 

There  is  one  reason,  and  one  reason 
only,  why  the  United  Nations  wants  a 
military  force  in  Haiti  before  Aristide 
returns.  They  want  to  reinstate 
Aristide  as  President.  All  of  this  gib- 
berish from  Foggy  Bottom  about  civic 
action  projects  and  retraining  the  Hai- 
tian military  and  the  police  is  just 
plainly  a  subterfuge.  I  hope  no  Senator 
will  be  taken  in  by  that. 

So  the  administration's  pursuit  of  a 
globalist  agenda  puts  American  forces 
in  jeopardy  without  competent  com- 
mand, all  in  the  name  of— and  you  have 
heard  it  time  and  time  again— nation- 
building. 

Why  would  anyone  want  the  United 
States  to  be  the  peacekeeper  of  the 
world?  It  is  an  impossible  job,  and  it  is 
never  going  to  happen.  A  State  Depart- 
ment official  recently  made  this  com- 
ment in  reference  to  Haiti: 

Never  before  has  the  international  commu- 
nity been  so  united. 

Of  course,  the  international  commu- 
nity is  united  because  the  United 
States  will  be  sending  in  virtually  all 
of  the  troops  that  are  sent  in.  while  the 
other  countries  sit  back  and  watch.  I 
am  against  that.  That  is  the  reason  I 
have  offered  the  pending  amendment. 
Senators  can  vote  it  down  if  they  wish. 
But  I  would  like  to  be  a  ny  on  the  wall 
when  they  go  home  and  try  to  explain 
it  to  the  American  people  in  their  re- 
spective States. 

A  high-level  State  Department  offi- 
cial said  recently  that  United  States 
troops  will  go  into  Haiti  ""to  show  the 
Haitian  military  what  a  professional 
soldier  looks  like." 

Well.  then,  if  that  is  our  mission. 
President  Clinton  should  send  a  video- 
tape of  our  military  to  the  Haitian 
military  and  keep  our  boys  the  heck 
out  of  there.  If  the  Haitian  military 
wants  to  learn  about  American  sol- 
diers, they  can  fly  to  Fort  Benning  or 
Fort  Bragg  and  take  a  look.  Do  not 
send  our  troops  or  our  sailors  into 
Haiti. 

Call  it  what  you  want  to,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—peacekeeping, monitoring,  civic 
action,  all  of  these  bullish  words— but 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding. 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Clinton,  plans  to  send  United 
States  servicemen  into  Haiti,  where 
peace  has  never  existed,  into  a  society 


where  voodoo-induced  violence  is  the 
answer  to  many  problems,  and  into  a 
land  where  our  Armed  Forces  will  not 
be  welcome.  I  say  that  is  a  bad  deal.  It 
is  the  worst  possible  deal  for  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  will  be  sent  into 
that  tragic  set  of  circumstances.  There 
are  no  acceptable  rules  of  engagement, 
no  clear  objectives,  and,  most  impor- 
tant, no  strategy  for  getting  out  of 
there.  In  the  judgment  of  this  Senator, 
the  planned  Haiti  operation  does  not 
meet  President  Clinton's  own  criteria 
for  sending  troops  abroad  under  U.N. 
command. 

The  President  and  Ambassador 
Albright  outlined  quite  to  the  contrary 
at  the  United  Nations  what  they  pro- 
posed to  do,  but  this  does  not  qualify  in 
one  instance.  The  distinguished  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  was  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
this  morning.  She  is  a  very,  very 
charming  lady,  very  intelligent.  I 
asked  her  some  questions,  and  she  is 
going  to  give  me  some  written  answers 
because,  frankly,  she  did  not  know  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  questions  I 
asked.  I  will  await  hearing  from  her  in 
writing. 

The  sum  total  of  what  I  have  tried  to 
say  here  this  afternoon,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  Mr.  Clinton  should  reconsider 
his  decision,  and  he  should  redirect 
United  States  policy  concerning  Haiti. 
He  should  bring  home  the  young  men 
and  women  waiting  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  and  he  should  ask  the  United  Na- 
tions to  undertake  this  mission  with 
armed  forces  from  other  member  coun- 
tries who  are  willing  to  send  their  sol- 
diers and  their  sailors  into  Haiti. 

You  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of  other 
countries  rushing  for  the  boondocks. 
They  are  not  going  to  send  their  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  there  either.  That 
is  how  bad  they  read  the  attitudes  of 
the  American  people.  I  hear  from  an 
awful  lot  of  them.  They  do  not  want 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  be  sent  to 
Haiti.  That  is  putting  it  mildly.  You 
ought  to  hear  some  of  the  telephone 
calls.  You  ought  to  read  some  of  the 
mail  that  I  have  received. 

The  U.N.  plan  is  just  another  pie-in- 
the-sky  experiment  in  nation-build- 
ing—whatever that  is— in  which  U.S. 
service  men  and  women  will  be  guinea 
pigs.  I  am  against  that,  and  I  assert 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  likewise  opposed  to  it. 

There  is  no  reason,  I  reiterate,  no 
reason  to  risk  the  life  of  even  one 
American  sailor  or  soldier  in  Haiti. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
AKAKA).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   HELMS.   Mr.   President.   I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  1994  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RESCIS- 
SIONS ACT,  1993— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  2492,  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activi- 
ties chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  Hou-se  insists  on  its  disajfreement 
to  all  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  and 
asks  for  a  further  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  further  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference with  the  House,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Kohl. 
Mrs.  Murray,  Mrs.  Feinstein,  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr. 
Hatfield  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  would  with- 
hold on  that  request  so  I  can  make  a 
unanimous  consent  request  that  I  be 
permitted  to  proceed  in  morning  busi- 
ness for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Hawaii. 


NAFTA  MATH:  IT  DOESN'T  ADD  UP 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  releasing  a  booklet  I  prepared  to 
explain  how  the  administration  is 
using  distorted  math  to  claim  job  gains 
from  NAFTA.  It's  called  "NAFTA 
MATH:  It  Doesn't  Add  Up   " 

This  booklet  challenges  the  adminis- 
tration's often  stated  claim  that  we 
will  gain  200,000  jobs  from  NAFTA. 


Obviously,  people  will  make  their  own  de- 
cision about  whether  or  not  to  support 
NAFTA,  but  they  should  do  so  based  on  a  full 
picture  of  the  facts,  not  just  on  what  they 
get  from  listening  to  the  supporters  of 
NAFTA. 

Let  me  explain.  The  underlying 
premise  supporting  NAFTA  is  that 
United  States  exports  to  Mexico  will 
increase  and  all  exports  create  jobs. 

The  Commerce  Department  hands 
out  a  book— this  book,  which  I  have 
here — showing  State-by-State  exports 
to  Mexico  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment translates  every  billion  dollars  in 
exports  into  roughly  20,000  additional 
American  jobs. 

President  Clinton  himself  has  said: 
"Every  time  we  sell  $1  billion  of  Amer- 
ican products  and  services  overseas,  we 
create  about  20,000  jobs.  " 

The  administration  has  estimated 
that  exports  to  Mexico  will  rise  by  "$10 
billion  over  the  next  3  years  with 
NAFTA."  And.  according  to  the  admin- 
istration's math,  or  NAFTA  math, 
since  each  $1  billion  in  exports  creates 
about  20,000  jobs,  $10  billion  in  addi- 
tional exports  would  create  about 
200,000  jobs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  says:  'We  calculate  we'll  pick 
up  200,000  more  jobs  "  from  NAFTA. 

But  that  claim  of  200,000  more  jobs 
and  NAFTAs  very  foundation  is  based 
on  highly  distorted  export  figures. 

First,  those  calculations  are  based  on 
export  figures  alone.  The  projection  of 
200.000  additional  jobs  from  NAFTA 
conveniently  ignores  the  job  loss  which 
results  from  imports  from  Mexico  to 
the  United  States,  which  will  be  in- 
creased under  NAFTA.  It  is  a  major 
distortion  to  only  look  at  half  the  pic- 
ture and  claim  job  gains  based  on  ex- 
ports alone.  It  is  like  looking  at  half  a 
ledger  sheet^the  revenue  half— and  ig- 
noring the  expense  half  of  the  ledger. 

The  administration  has  even  ac- 
knowledged, after  being  pressed  in  a 
Washington  Post  article,  that  it  does 
not  deduct  job  losses  from  the  added 
imports  which  will  result  from  Mexico 
in  its  overall  job  gains  claim 

An  October  13  article  by  Howard 
Kurtz  says  a  "USTR  official  confirmed 
that  the  200.000  estimate  is  not  a  net 
figure."  In  other  words,  it  only  looks 
at  the  alleged  gains  from  exports  and 
does  not  deduct  the  jobs  which  will  be 
lost  as  a  result  of  increased  imports. 
The  Commerce  Department  does  not 
give  us  figures  on  job  losses  from  in- 
creased imports;  it  does  not  give  us  net 
job  figures.  All  it  gives  us  is  the  200,000 
additional  jobs  claim  and  totally  ig- 
nores the  job  losses  from  imports. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  even  if  you 
only  look  at  exports,  one-third  of 
American  exports  to  Mexico  go  across 
the  border  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  for 
assembly  and  then  come  right  back  to 
America  for  consumption. 

But,  believe  it  or  not,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  classifies  as  exports 
those  American  parts  that  are  tempo- 


rarily sent  to  Mexico  for  assembly  and 
then  shipped  right  back  to  the  United 
States  for  consumption  here.  In  re- 
ality, one-third  of  American  exports 
represent  little  more  than  trading  with 
ourselves.  It  is  a  little  like  an  actor 
mailing  himself  fan  mail  and  then  cit- 
ing that  as  evidence  of  his  box  office 
appeal. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  President,  that 
same  one-third  of  American  exports 
that  the  Commerce  Department  shows 
going  to  Mexico  not  only  does  not  rep- 
resent jobs  gained,  they  often  actually 
represent  lost  jobs  to  Americans. 

Let  me  just  give  you  an  example. 
Take  an  assembly  plant  in  the  United 
States  with  a  thousand  workers  that 
closes  and  moves  to  Mexico— 1,000  jobs 
are  lost.  But  some  United  States  parts 
suppliers  continue  to  supply  the  new 
Mexican  assembly  plant. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  NAFTA 
math,  if  every  American  assembly 
plant  closed  and  moved  to  Mexico,  we 
would  have  a  big  jump  in  job  creation 
in  America.  Because  as  long  as  some  of 
the  parts  and  components  previously 
assembled  here  go  to  Mexico  for  assem- 
bly, they  count  as  exports.  And  since 
exports  are  translated  into  job  cre- 
ation, the  closing  of  every  assembly 
plant  in  America  would  be  a  big  job  in- 
creaser,  according  to  the  Commerce 
Department,  just  so  long  as  some  of 
the  parts  and  components  are  shipped 
to  those  assembly  plants  after  they 
move  to  Mexico. 

Now  NAFTA  math,  which  excludes 
the  impact  of  additional  imports  and 
counts  as  exports  items  which  actually 
have  cost  jobs  in  America,  is  math 
which  would  make  most  elementary 
school  math  teachers  wince.  It  is  a 
gross  distortion.  NAFTA  math  would 
make  most  elementary  schoolteachers 
wince.  The  new  jobs  claimed  by  back- 
ers of  NAFTA  based  on  this  NAFTA 
math  is  a  gross  distortion.  It  is  based 
on  a  false  assumption  that  all  exports 
should  count  as  job  producers,  even  the 
ones  representing  lost  jobs  while  job 
displacement  for  increased  imports 
need  not  be  counted  at  all.  It  is  also 
based  on  the  false  assumption  that  al- 
though a  significant  portion  of  United 
States  exports  to  Mexico  are  of  parts 
and  components  to  be  assembled  and 
promptly  returned  to  the  United 
States,  that  they  still  all  count  as  job 
producing  exports. 

I  put  together  this  booklet  to  dem- 
onstrate in  simple  terms  why  the  ad- 
ministration's NAFTA  math  does  not 
add  up.  I  am  delivering  copies  of  my 
NAFTA  MATH  booklet  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

I  am  asking  the  administration  to 
drop  its  use  of  the  200,000  jobs  gained 
claim. 

I  am  also  asking  the  administration 
to  give  us  a  new  figure— not  the  200,000 
figure— but  one  that  includes  job  dis- 
placement from  imports  and  excludes 


exports  that  are  merely  parts  and  com- 
ponents that  were  once  assembled  here 
in  the  United  States. 

We  have  asked  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, and  we  are  asking  today, 
that  they  withdraw  the  200.000  figure, 
that  they  give  us  accurate  numbers  on 
both  job  gains  that  they  project,  but 
also  that  they  deduct  job  losses  that 
they  admit  will  occur. 

It  is  time  for  the  administration  to 
abandon  attempts  to  sell  this  agree- 
ment with  distortions  and  NAFTA 
math. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  we 
return  to  regular  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  pending  Helms  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
address  the  issue  of  Haiti  generally,  if 
I  may,  and  then  I  will  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  amendment  for 
the  reasons  I  will  outline  in  these  re- 
marks. 

The  American  people  are  looking  for 
some  very  clear  answers  about  our  for- 
eign policy.  We  have  had  an  extended 
debate  now.  going  on  almost  a  week, 
regarding  events  in  Somalia,  culminat- 
ing with  the  resolution  adopted  early 
last  Friday  morning.  We  have  had  a  de- 
bate about  the  role  of  U.S.  forces  in 
multilateral  peacekeeping  operations. 
We  have  had  amendments  proposed  on 
Bosnia  and  Haiti.  And  we  now  have  one 
before  us  which,  in  effect,  would  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  taking  some 
very  specific  action  should  events  war- 
rant it,  outside  of  the  protecting  of 
American  lives,  as  I  understand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  each  one  of  these  situations  is  dif- 
ferent. Somalia  is  not  Haiti.  Bosnia  is 
not  Somalia  or  Haiti.  Each  situation 
needs  to  be  looked  at  in  its  own  right: 
How  we  have  arrived  at  the  situation 
we  are  in.  what  are  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  how  we  ought  to  re- 
spond to  those  interests  in  an  appro- 
priate fashion. 

I  think  the  point  raised  by  Senator 
Boren  of  Oklahoma  and  others  yester- 
day is  important.  We  are  in  a  new  age. 
an  age  that  many  thought  might  never 
come  in  our  lifetimes.  Who  would  have 
imagined.  4  or  5  years  ago,  that  we 
would  be  debating  a  world  situation  in 
which  the  Warsaw  Pact  no  longer  ex- 
isted: that  the  Berlin  Wall  had  been 
torn  down  and  was  nothing  more  than 
a  collection  of  mementos  on  people's 


desks  and  mantels;  that  debate  about 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  merely  a 
historical  discussion  and  not  some- 
thing that  was  a  major  focus  of  our  at- 
tention every  single  time  a  foreign  pol- 
icy bill  or  a  foreign  aid  bill  was 
brought  to  the  floor,  every  time  a  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  was  brought 
to  the  floor? 

There  was  not  a  debate,  not  an 
amendment  that  was  ever  raised  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  an  integral  part  of  that 
debate.  Yet  here  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  fall  of  1993,  talking  about  a  com- 
pletely different  world,  a  world  that  no 
one— or  very  few  people— could  have 
imagined  would  have  existed.  So  it  is 
critically  important  at  this  juncture 
that  we  start  to  reconfigure  a  foreign 
policy  where  we  are  the  only  super- 
power left  in  the  world,  the  only  one. 
The  only  comparable  time  in  this  cen- 
tury was  in  the  immediate  aftermath 
of  World  War  I.  when  there  were  other 
similar  debates.  I  might  add.  in  this 
very  Chamber  about  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  role  of  the  international 
community  and  the  role  of  the  United 
States. 

That  debate  and  that  discussion  col- 
lapsed. What  took  its-  place,  basically, 
was  a  vacuum.  Many  highly  respected 
historians  will  argue  that  the  collapse 
of  that  debate  and  that  discussion,  and 
the  absence  of  formulating  an  architec- 
ture for  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
1920's  and  1930's  contributed  to  the 
events  that  unfolded  in  the  late  1930's 
and  early  1940's  and,  of  course,  the 
events  thereafter. 

So  it  is  very  important  we  take  time 
to  think  about  what  we  are  doing  here 
and  not  just  lurch  from  one  foreign  pol- 
icy crisis  to  the  next  with  amendments 
being  offered  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  a  way  of  trying  to  deal  with 
these  issues. 

Let  me,  if  I  can,  focus  specific  atten- 
tion on  Haiti.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
the  American  people  want  some  clear 
answers.  They  want  to  know  what  ini- 
tiatives we  intend  to  pursue,  how  long 
they  will  take,  how  much  they  are 
going  to  cost,  and  whether  these  initia- 
tives will  involve  placing  the  men  and 
women  of  the  U.S.  military  in  poten- 
tial harm's  way.  I  believe  the  American 
people  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  an- 
swers to  those  questions,  and  I  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  know  exactly  why 
we  remain  involved  in  Haiti,  what  we 
hope  to  accomplish  there,  and  how  we 
intend  to  accomplish  these  goals. 

At  the  same  time  I  also  believe  we 
should  not  let  these  difficult  questions 
prevent  us  from  taking  appropriate 
steps,  where  necessary,  to  restore  de- 
mocracy to  a  people  who  have  been 
long  suffering  in  the  island  nation  of 
Haiti. 

Since  taking  office  President  Clinton 
has,  in  my  view,  clearly  articulated  the 
direction   he   believes  we  should   take 


with  respect  to  Haiti.  Whatever  legiti- 
mate criticisms  people  may  have  had 
about  Somalia,  do  not  apply  those 
criticisms  to  Haiti.  They  do  not  apply 
to  Haiti. 

From  the  very  outset.  President  Clin- 
ton has  been  publicly  committed  to  a 
process  that  would  lead  to  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  and  the  return  of 
President  Aristide  to  Haiti.  I  fully  sup- 
port that  policy  and  so  do  most  Ameri- 
cans. I  was  pleased  to  see  early  on  that 
President  Clinton  turned  to  our  allies 
in  this  hemisphere  and  around  the 
globe,  just  as  President  Bush  did  when 
facing  the  crisis  in  Iraq.  He  was  not 
going  to  go  it  alone,  but  he  tried  to 
build  a  coalition  to  respond  to  the  coup 
d'etat  that  threw  out  President 
Aristide,  the  only  democratically 
elected  President  in  the  almost  200- 
year  history  of  that  country. 

Haiti  is  the  second  nation  in  this 
hemisphere  ever  to  achieve  its  inde- 
pendence, in  1804.  Until  just  a  few  years 
ago,  it  had  never  had  a  democratically 
elected  President.  The  first  time  it  oc- 
curred was  in  December  1990,  when 
President  Aristide  was  elected  by  al- 
most 70  percent  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  Whether  or  not  each  and 
every  one  of  us  like  President  Aristide 
is  totally  irrelevant.  Whether  or  not 
you  like  the  artwork  in  his  office  is  to- 
tally irrelevant.  What  he  has  on  his 
desk,  what  he  hangs  in  his  closet  is  to- 
tally irrelevant.  He  was  elected  in  the 
most  free  and  most  fair  election  that 
the  people  of  that  country  have  ever 
held.  We  in  this  Nation  ought  to  be 
willing  to  support  that  process.  That  is 
in  our  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  do  so,  to  support  nations  that 
seek  democratic  alternatives. 

That  is  what  happened  in  that  coun- 
try. Then  a  group  of  thugs  threw  him 
out  into  exile. 

President  Bush  and  President  Clinton 
have  tried  to  come  up  with  some  an- 
swers on  how  you  could  restore  that  de- 
mocracy. You  do  not  need  to  remind 
people  in  this  country  of  what  hap- 
pened afterward  when  the  thugs  threw 
him  out.  Remember  the  picture  on  the 
television  screens  of  boatloads  of  peo- 
ple in  rickety  crafts  making  their  way 
across  the  Windward  Straits  to  find 
their  way  to  the  shores  of  Florida? 

I  promise  you  this,  Mr.  President:  If 
the  Helms  amendment  is  adopted,  I 
guarantee  that  those  flotillas  will  start 
again.  Remember  how  it  occurred. 

I  also  promise  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  you  will  see  unprece- 
dented carnage  in  that  country,  with 
the  thugs  absolutely  and  systemati- 
cally taking  the  lives,  as  they  have 
over  the  last  2  months,  of  people  who 
tried  to  fight  for  democracy. 

I  also  guarantee  it  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  completely  impossible,  for 
President  Aristide  to  return  as  the 
democratically  elected  President  of 
that  country.  President  Clinton  has 
worked  hard  from  the  very  outset  of 
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his  administration  to  come  up  with 
some  answers  here  on  how  this  might 
occur. 

He  has  worked  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Dante  Caputo,  a  distinguished 
diplomat  in  this  hemisphere,  has  been 
the  U.N.  Special  Envoy  and  has  been 
active  in  attempting  to  restore  this  de- 
mocracy. This  agreement,  which  many 
may  recall  is  known  as  the  Governors 
Island  accord,  sets  forth  a  series  of  se- 
quential measures  to  be  taken  over  a  4- 
month  transition  period  culminating 
with  the  return  of  President  Aristide 
to  Haiti  on  October  30 

Among  the  measures  set  forth  to 
occur  during  that  transition  was  the 
development  of  a  group  of  military  ex- 
perts by  U.N.  members  to  assist  in  the 
professionalization  of  the  Haitian  mili- 
tary and  to  undertake  other  civic  ac- 
tion programs. 

Not  everyone  may  have  agreed  with 
the  sequencing  of  the  measures  con- 
tained in  the  Governors  Island  accord. 
However,  the  most  important  point  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  upon  signing  the 
document  each  side  pledged  before  the 
international  community  to  abide  by 
its  terms.  Each  side  made  that  pledge 
Clearly,  for  reasons  that  are  best 
known  to  himself,  the  military  com- 
mander in  Haiti.  Gen.  Raoul  Cedras. 
has  had  second  thoughts  about  what  he 
signed  in  New  York.  That  was  made 
abundantly  clear  when  a  frigate  con- 
taming  218  United  States  and  Canadian 
troops  attempted  to  dock  in  Port-au- 
Prince  last  Monday,  to  carry  out  the 
U.N."s  commitment  to  professionalize 
the  Haitian  military.  This  frigate  was 
met  by  an  armed  gang  of  thugs  who 
prevented  the  troops  from  landing,  and 
attacked  the  U.N.  and  U.S.  officials 
who  were  there  to  greet  the  military 
personnel. 

The  message  was  made  even  more  ex- 
plicit with  the  brutal  murder  last 
Thursday  of  President  Aristide's  Jus- 
tice Minister.  Guy  Malary.  and  the  sub- 
sequent refusal  by  General  Cedras  to 
step  down  last  Friday,  which  was  part 
of  those  accords,  as  was  called  for.  as  I 
said,  in  the  Governors  Island  accord. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cur- 
rent military  leadership  of  Haiti  has 
very  little  intention  of  living  within 
the  bounds  of  the  agreement  it  entered 
into  only  a  few  short  months  ago. 

In  response  to  this  obstruction  by 
General  Cedras  and  his  followers. 
President  Clinton  hats  wisely,  in  my 
view,  made  it  clear  that  reneging  on 
this  commitment  is  unacceptable  to 
our  country  and  to  the  international 
community.  The  unanimous  vote  by 
the  Security  Council  and  the  decision 
of  our  allies  in  this  hemisphere  and 
elsewhere  to  participate  in  the  deci- 
sions that  we  have  made  in  response  to 
the  reneging  of  the  Governors  Island 
accord.  I  think,  bear  witness  over- 
whelmingly to  the  soundness  of  those 
policies. 


We  expect  and  demand  that  General 
Cedras  and  his  military  colleagues  will 
stay  the  course  outlined  in  that  accord 
or  suffer  the  consequences  of  sanctions 
and  other  possible  manners  of  retalia- 
tion by  the  international  community. 
Specifically,  the  President  has  delayed 
the  deployment  of  United  States  mili- 
tary trainers  and  engineers  to  Haiti, 
sought  the  reimposition  of  economic 
sanctions  through  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  and  has  sent  six  United  States 
warships  to  enforce  a  naval  embargo  to 
cut  off  the  provision  of  supplies  to  the 
de  facto  Haitian  leadership. 

The  United  Nations  has  responded 
quickly  and  positively  to  these  impor- 
tant U.S.  initiatives,  voting  last 
Wednesday  to  renew  the  economic 
sanctions— it  did  so  unanimously.  I 
might  add— and  voting  on  Saturday  to 
approve  the  US  naval  blockade— also 
unanimously— as  well  as  sending  other 
countries  to  participate  in  that  block- 
ade. 

That  only  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  international  effort  from  the  very 
beginning  to  come  up  with  some  an- 
swers to  the  problems  of  Haiti  and  the 
coup  that  caused  the  ouster  of  Presi- 
dent Aristide. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  juncture,  it  is 
far  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  agree- 
ment reached  at  Governors  Island  last 
July  can  be  put  back  on  track.  We  hope 
it  will.  We  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
that.  We  know  that  elements  of  the 
Haitian  military  and  the  business  sec- 
tor were  responsive  to  international 
sanctions  when  they  were  proposed  ear- 
lier this  year.  In  fact.  I  do  not  think 
you  would  have  had  a  Governors  Island 
accord  had  we  not  imposed  those  sanc- 
tions. Indeed.  I  think  it  is  what  helped 
to  make  the  July  agreement  possible. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  any  less  susceptible  to  eco- 
nomic pressure  today.  We  hope  that  is 
the  case.  In  fact,  perhaps  reactivating 
sanctions  will  help  them  to  clarify 
their  thinking  with  respect  to  their  ob- 
ligations. I  certainly  hope  this  will  be 
the  case  so  that  President  Aristide  can 
return  to  Haiti  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  However.  I  also  know  that  it  is 
possible— I  think  all  of  us  do— that 
these  efforts  at  economic  leverage  will 
fail  and  more  difficult  and  direct  meth- 
ods to  restore  democracy  will  have  to 
be  considered,  including  perhaps  the 
use  of  US,  forces,  ais  part  of  a  multilat- 
eral military  intervention. 

Let  me  say  here.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  President  Clinton  has  no 
more  desire  to  engage  in  that  option 
than  any  of  us  do.  None  of  us  do.  We 
want  to  avoid  that  at  all  cost.  But  to 
write  into  statutory  law  that  this  is 
absolutely  to  be  prohibited,  except  to 
save  American  lives  that  may  be  in 
jeopardy,  sends  one  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal message  to  General  Cedras  and  his 
friends.  And  that  is:  "Just  stay  the 
course;  stay  where  you  are;  don't  worry 
about  a  thing;  do  whatever  you  want  to 


do;  we  are  really  not  that  interested; 
and  that  ultimately,  sanctions  and  em- 
bargoes leak  like  a  sieve  and  you  will 
end  up  getting  exactly  what  you 
want." 

I  am  not  advocating  the  opposite  to 
what  our  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  proposing  in  his  amendment.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  United  States  forces 
sent  into  Haiti.  We  have  a  history  of 
having  been  involved  in  that  island  for 
many  years.  It  has  not  been  forgotten 
by  many  people  in  Haiti.  So  we  want  to 
avoid  that  option,  if  we  can. 

I  do  not  think  at  this  juncture,  given 
the  steps  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  has  gone  through  to  bring  us  to 
this  point  that  alternatively  we  want 
to  adopt  an  amendment  that  abso- 
lutely precludes  and  sends  a  message  to 
our  enemies  about  what  steps  we  will 
take  or  not  take.  That  is  the  danger  in- 
herent in  this  approach. 

So  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. Clearly.  I  can  agree  that  we 
need  close  consultation  with  the  ad- 
ministration before  any  action  is 
taken.  Clearly,  closer  consultation  be- 
tween the  administration  and  Congress 
before  any  steps  are  taken  is  not  only 
advisable  but  absolutely  essential,  in 
my  view. 

But  I  think  we  would  make  a  tremen- 
dous mistake  if  we  went  the  route  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  advo- 
cating here.  It  would  be  a  wrong  mis- 
take for  the  reasons  I  mentioned.  Not 
only  do  I  think  you  guarantee  Presi- 
dent Aristide  would  not  go  back  to 
Haiti,  not  only  would  you  guarantee 
that  Raoul  Cedras  and  his  cronies 
would  stay  in  power,  but  I  also  think 
you  can  guarantee  what  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  and  that  is  that  you  would 
have  a  massive  exodus— a  massive  exo- 
dus—of Haitians  heading  for  our 
shores.  I  also  think  you  would  have  a 
significant  and  systematic  slaughter  of 
innocent  people  in  that  country. 

I  disagree  with  those  who  say  we 
have  no  interest  in  those  kinds  of 
events.  I  think  they  do  interest  us.  It  is 
in  our  hemisphere.  It  is  important  to 
try  and  at  least  do  what  we  can.  I  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  at  no  point 
in  the  history  of  this  hemisphere  have 
we  ever  had  as  many  democracies  as  we 
do  today.  No  one  ever  imagined,  in 
some  places,  that  we  would  have  the 
kind  of  governments  we  do. 

It  is  in  our  interest,  Mr.  President,  to 
support  and  nurture,  where  possible, 
those  democracies,  to  give  them  root. 
That  strengthens  our  cause.  If  we  have 
governments  and  countries  that  share 
like-minded  values  with  us.  then  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  safeguard  those  ideals 
and  values  around  the  world.  If  we 
abandon  democracy  here,  as  some  are 
suggesting,  if  we  say  that  we  have  no 
interest  and  who  cares  what  goes  on 
there,  then  the  signal  to  others  who 
may  have  similar  intentions  in  other 
places  where  the  interests  are  not  as 
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clear  as  they  are  here,  is  that  they  can 
do  anything  they  want  and  the  United 
States,  basically,  does  not  care  at  all 
about  what  happens. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  send  that 
message  today.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
our  intention,  nor  should  it  be  our  pur- 
pose. Nor  is  it,  am  I  suggesting,  by  re- 
jecting this  amendment,  that  we  are 
advocating  a  military  intervention  pol- 
icy. At  this  point  in  time,  that  would 
be  a  mistake  as  well. 

So  I  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
be  rejected;  that  President  Clinton's  ef- 
forts will  be  given  a  chance;  that  we 
will  do  what  we  can  here  to  bring  ade- 
quate pressure  on  those  in  Haiti.  Let 
them  know  there  is  a  sense  of  solidar- 
ity here  in  support  of  restoring  the  le- 
gitimately elected  President  of  that 
country,  to  get  him  back  to  his  nation. 
In  fact.  I  will  tell  my  colleagues,  in  a 
few  short  minutes.  President  Aristide 
will  be  here  on  Capitol  Hill  to  meet 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  and  talk 
with  them.  If  they  have  questions  or 
would  like  to  raise  questions  and  get 
an  update  as  to  what  is  transpiring  in 
Haiti.  I  invite  them  to  come  to  that 
meeting  and  to  listen. 

Again.  I  emphasize  that  this  notion 
somehow  that  we  have  to  like  every  as- 
pect of  President  Aristide's  life  has  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  support 
the  will  of  the  Haitian  people  as  ex- 
pressed when  they  freely  chose  Presi- 
dent Aristide  to  lead  their  country. 

That  is  in  our  best  interest  to  sup- 
port that  decision  and  to  try  and  effec- 
tuate his  safe  return  to  that  country. 
It  will  be  hard  under  any  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  would  argue  forcefully.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  would  be  a  lot  harder  to  effec- 
tuate that  goal  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
adopted.  That  narrows  and  shortens 
and  abbreviates  considerably  our  abil- 
ity to  achieve  the  desired  results  that 
I  hope  and  believe  most  Members  of 
this  body  support. 

So  for  those  reasons,  I  urge  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Helms  amendment  this 
afternoon.  Instead  I  support  the  pro- 
posals and  the  efforts  that  are  pres- 
ently being  undertaken  by  the  inter- 
national community  to  restore  Presi- 
dent Aristide  as  President  of  Haiti  and 
to  give  democracy  a  chance  in  a  coun- 
try that  has  never  had  a  chance  before 
and  to  give  people  in  a  little  country — 
the  poorest  in  this  hemisphere,  the 
most  desperate  in  this  hemisphere— a 
chance  for  a  better  life. 

We.  by  voting  today,  can  express  our 
desire  and  our  determination  that  we 
do  care;  that  we  do  care  what  happens 
even  in  the  poorest  of  countries  in  this 
hemisphere,  even  in  the  most 
uneducated  and  the  most  desperate; 
that  we  do  care  about  what  happens 
there  and  that  we  are  willing  to  stand 
up  and  to  fight  for  the  restoration  of 
democracy  in  that  country. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.     STE"VENS.    Will     the     Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Has  the  Senator  ex- 
amined the  series  of  quotes  the  Senator 
from     North     Carolina     provided     us, 
"Aristide  on  Aristide"? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  looked  at 
quotes  from  colleagues  made  here, 
from  politicians  all  over  the  country. 
This  is  a  pretty  trivial  game  we  some- 
times play  about  quoting  out  of  con- 
text or  selecting  quotes  that  are  made 
in  various  places. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Alaska.  I  am 
sure  people  may  go  back  in  my  politi- 
cal career,  or  his  political  career,  and 
find  some  convenient  phrases  or 
speeches  or  something  that  we  have 
made  that  we  would  not  necessarily 
want  to  have  pulled  out  of  context. 

My  point  to  my  colleague  from  Alas- 
ka and  others  is,  look,  the  people  of 
Haiti  expressed  a  choice.  I  certainly 
was  troubled  by  some  of  the  remarks 
attributed  to  President  Aristide.  I  get 
disturbed  by  the  remarks  of  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent people,  different  Presidents 
around  the  world,  when  they  say  things 
about  my  country  or  things  in  their 
own  country. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  step  back  and 
say,  is  it  our  job,  necessarily,  to  act  as 
critic  here  on  every  statement  or  every 
speech  that  gets  made?  I  do  not  think 
so.  The  fact  is  that  70  percent  of  the 
people  of  that  country  elected  this  gen- 
tleman to  be  their  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
not  my  question.  Should  the  power  of 
the  United  States  be  used  to  return  to 
the  Presidency  of  Haiti  a  person  who 
has  made  these  statements  concerning 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  the  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States?  It  is  not  a 
question  of  what  they  want.  It  is  a 
question  of  should  we  use  our  power  to 
restore  him  to  power. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  I  may  reclaim  my  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  advocating  is  that 
we  ought  to  walk  away  from  Haiti  alto- 
gether, not  be  involved  in  any  way.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  what  we  ought  to 
do.  You  start  playing  that  game 
around  the  world  and  there  is  no  end  to 
it,  in  my  view.  Either  you  support  a 
process  here  that  we  think  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  perpetuate,  and  that  is  demo- 
cratic institutions.  democratically 
elected  leaders  In  these  countries,  or 
not. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  the  decision 
about  whether  or  not  we  support  de- 
mocracy based  on  whether  or  not  each 
of  these  candidates  or  Presidents 
passes  our  particular  political  correct- 
ness test,  then  we  will  have  a  never- 
ending  problem  in  this  body. 

I  hear  a  lot  of  people  complain  about 
political  correctness.  Now  we  are  going 
to  apply  it  here,  as  well.  Was  this  man 
dem'ocratically  elected  in  this  country? 


Yes  or  no?  The  answer  is  yes.  Accord- 
ing to  every  International  observer  and 
everyone  else  there,  it  was  one  of  the 
freest  elections  that  could  ever  be  held. 
Is  it  in  our  interest  to  see  democracy 
supported,  underpinned,  in  Haiti?  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  is  yes.  Does  that  mean 
we  necessarily  would  have  voted  for 
this  candidate  or  support  this  particu- 
lar candidate  or  have  to  support  this 
particular  President  In  every  step  we 
take?  No.  We  are  supporting  a  process 
and  a  decision  made  by  the  people  of 
Haiti. 

So  I  think  it  is  in  our  Interest. 
Take  President  Yeltsin,  for  In- 
stance—or Gorbachev,  for  that  matter. 
Had  we  made  a  decision  in  this  Cham- 
ber whether  or  not  to  support  a  reform 
process  in  the  Soviet  Union  based  on 
every  quote  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  or 
Boris  Yeltsin,  we  would  not  have  done 
anything.  We  would  not  have  done  any- 
thing at  all. 

We  saw  something  larger  and  more 
important  instead  of  political  speeches, 
or  quotes  from  those  speeches. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  again? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member any  time  when  we  sent  a 
blockade  to  help  either  Gorbachev  or 
Yeltsin? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  we  were  prepared 
to  provide  whatever  support  was  nec- 
essary. I  think  the  President's  decision 
the  other  day  to  lend  the  full  force  of 
the  United  States  behind  the  events 
that  were  unfolding  in  Moscow  is  a 
critical  example  of  our  willingness  to 
stand  up  and  support  that  process  in 
that  country. 

If  my  colleague  will  note,  had  the 
elements  that  had  taken  over  the  par- 
liament building  in  Moscow  prevailed, 
is  there  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
here  about,  what  actions  we  would  have 
taken  in  response  to  that  activity? 
Would  we  have  had  a  speech  on  the 
door  saying,  well.  Boris  Yeltsin  had 
some  art  work  in  his  office,  and  so  the 
fact  a  bunch  of  thugs  had  thrown  him 
out  means  we  would  not  help?  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  have  said  that.  We 
would  have  been  outraged  by  it.  and  we 
would  have  taken  steps  to  try  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  would  not  have 
had  a  description  about  Boris  Yeltsin's 
office  as  a  justification  for  deciding  not 
to  support  democracy  in  that  country. 
That  is  all  I  am  saying  here.  The 
same  thing  has  happened,  unfortu- 
nately, here.  The  thugs  won  In  Haiti. 
They  threw  a  democratically  elected 
President  out.  Now  the  issue  Is,  will 
this  country,  that  believes  In  those 
ideals  and  values,  support  his  return?  I 
think  we  ought  to.  I  think  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  do  so.  In  the  absence  of 
doing  so,  I  think  It  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  particular  statements 
that  this  individual  may  have  made. 
And  that  is  the  point  I  think  needs  to 
be  made  In  this  particular  case. 
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Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  noor. 
Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
KoHL).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
it  hard  to  support,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not 
find  it  hard  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  "Aristide  on  Aristide"  is  a  very 
enlightening  document,  and  it  cer- 
tainly should  make  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  think  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  support  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican force  to  restore  this  person  to  con- 
trol of  a  nation  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
some  interesting  points,  but  I  think  he 
fails  to  really  look  into  the  basis  of  the 
presentation  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  have  not  heard  anyone  talk 
about  necklacing  yet.  I  have  asked  the 
CIA  to  confirm  or  to  not  confirm  the 
statements  made  by  Senator  Helms 
today  concerning  necklacing  and  the 
use  of  that  and  the  advocacy  of  that  by 
Aristide. 

I  really  find  it  abhorrent  that  we 
would  use  our  power  to  put  in  charge  of 
a  nation  of  this  hemisphere  a  person 
who  has  this  kind  of  venom  for  the 
United  States.  What  are  we  doing? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  real  question 
is  whether  we  should  take  action  to  so 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  suggested  by  my  good 
friend.  The  real  problem  is  it  appears 
the  President  has  already  made  the  de- 
cision to  do  it.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  indicated  he  thinks  that  is 
perfectly  fine. 

I  find  very  great  difficulty  with  the 
idea  that  we  should  restore  a  person  of 
this  caliber  to  power.  I  am  very  wor- 
ried about  what  the  Senate  is  about 
ready  to  do  today. 
Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gr.^mmJ. 


HEALTH  CARE  DEBATE 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
brief  in  imposing  on  my  colleagues. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Wofford 
from  Pennsylvania  today  engaged  in  an 
attack  on  the  Republican  health  plans, 
and  it  strikes  me  that  the  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  are  obviously 
panicked  that  the  American  people  are 
rejecting  the  President's  program  of 
socialized  medicine.  It  seems  to  me 
that  since  the  President  cannot  quite 
write  a  plan  that  the  Democrats  could 
have  any  hope  of  paying  for.  they  are 
now  forced  to  attack  the  only  real  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  the  medical  prob- 
lems of  America  by  attacking  Repub- 
lican plans. 

Let  me  say  to  my  dear  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  am  going  to 
be  in  Pittsburgh  having  a  townhall 
meeting  on  health  care  in  general,  and 


the  Clinton  plan  in  particular,  and  I 
would  be  delighted  to  have  our  dear 
colleague  come  and  join  with  me  in 
that  forum  and  debate  that  issue. 

I  would  also  be  happy  to  go  on  over 
to  Philadelphia  and  do  it  again,  should 
he  be  happy  to  do  that.  I  think  Amer- 
ica needs  to  hear  about  these  issues.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  coming  when 
we  can  have  this  debate.  I  think  it  is 
very  important,  and  I  believe  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  American  p>eople 
are  going  to  conclude  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  world  to  pay  for 
the  Clinton  health  care  plan  and  that 
they  would  not  want  it  even  if  it  were 
funded. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mrs.  FEINSTEIN]. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Feinstein  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.   1571 
are  located   in   today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on   Introduced   Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  California 
for  this  most  extraordinary  and  illu- 
minating presentation  of  immigration 
and  related  problems  in  her  State.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  Sen- 
ator Feinstein's  legislation  concerning 
southwest  border  control  and  drug 
interdiction  their  most  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Once  again.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague. 
Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Grah.^m]. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate  is  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations 
bill,  as  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms].  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  proposed 
states  that  "None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated "—in  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill— "shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  operations  in 
Haiti  unless  "  those  operations  "are 
specifically  authorized  in  a  law  enacted 
in  advance  of  the  operations,  or  (2)  the 
President  certifies  in  writing  to  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  citizens  in 
Haiti  are  in  imminent  danger  and  that 
a  temporary  deployment  of  the  Armed 


Forces  of  the  United  States  into  Haiti 
is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  and 
evacuate  United  States  citizens  in 
Haiti.  "  and  to  the  extent  that  such  a 
deployment  is  necessary,  funds  can  be 
expended  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely pernicious  and  negative 
amendment  in  terms  of  U.S.  interests. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  this  amend- 
ment around  a  series  of  questions.  Why 
is  Haiti  important  to  United  States  na- 
tional interests?  What  is  the  role  of  the 
United  States  military  in  advancing 
our  national  interests  in  Haiti?  What 
would  be  the  consequences  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  in  Haiti?  And 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  on  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy? 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
looks  around  a  globe  which  has  ap- 
proximately 180  nation  states  and  se- 
lects one.  Haiti,  and  says  that  in  that 
nation,  the  United  States  cannot  uti- 
lize its  Armed  Forces  in  the  manner 
that  the  President  is  authorized  in 
every  other  nation,  unless  these  ex- 
treme limitations  are  met.  That  would 
indicate  that  we  have  less  national  in- 
terest in  Haiti  than  in  virtually  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  conclusion 
is  fundamentally  wrong,  that,  in  fact, 
the  United  States  has  very  major  na- 
tional interests  in  Haiti. 
What  are  those  interests? 
First.  Mr.  President,  we  have  an  in- 
terest in  avoiding  Haiti  becoming  the 
role  model  for  democracies  across  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  America. 

If  we  were  holding  this  session  of  the 
Senate  20  years  ago.  and  had  a  map  of 
the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America,  and 
had  the  countries  designated  by  those 
that  were  ruled  by  a  democracy  and 
those  ruled  by  an  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment, the  map  would  be  a  sea  of  au- 
thoritarian government  flags.  Today, 
the  map  would  be  exactly  the  opposite. 
In  20  years,  this  hemisphere  has  be- 
come a  garden  of  emerging  democratic 
governments,  but  it  is  a  garden  in 
which  the  roots  of  most  of  those  de- 
mocracies are  still  relatively  shallow. 
There  are,  in  the  barracks  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  Latin  America,  the  sons  of  fa- 
thers who  used  to  rule  those  countries, 
sons  who  feel  that  it  is  their  right  to 
one  day  rule  those  countries,  not 
through  the  democratic  election  proc- 
ess, but  by  a  restoration  of  a  military 
dictatorship.  Those  in  the  barracks  are 
looking  to  Haiti  as  an  example  of  how 
much  resolve,  how  much  commitment, 
does  the  international  community 
have,  particularly  the  democracies  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  specifi- 
cally the  oldest  democracy,  the  United 
States  of  America,  how  deep  is  our  will 
to  protect  the  still  fragile  plants  that 
are  growing  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  United  States  has  a  tremendous 
interest  in  the  protection  of  those  de- 
mocracies, in  the  stabilization  of  those 


governments,  and  through  those  stable 
political  Institutions  to  begin  to  have 
countries  that  will  grow  in  their  eco- 
nomic strength  and  prosperity  and  be- 
come contributing  and  participating 
members  in  the  world  economy. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  we  have  an  in- 
terest because  Haiti  is  not  thousands  of 
miles  away.  It  was  suggested  last  week, 
almost  as  an  axiom,  that  Somalia  was 
bad.  Haiti  is  Somalia.  Therefore,  Haiti 
is  bad.  We  should  be  out  of  Somalia. 
Therefore,  we  should  be  out  of,  or  never 
enter,  Haiti. 

Haiti  is  not  Somalia.  Haiti  is  800 
miles  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Somalia  is  many  thousands  of 
miles  away. 

As  much  as  we  grieve  for  the  cir- 
cumstances in  Somalia  which  led  to 
the  United  States  entering  that  belea- 
guered country,  the  consequences  of  a 
collapse  in  Somalia  are  relatively  lim- 
ited on  the  United  States.  The  con- 
sequences of  what  has  already  hap- 
pened in  Haiti,  and  what  could  happen 
if  there  was  a  further  deterioration  of 
conditions,  will  be  direct  and  imme- 
diate on  the  United  States  of  America. 

One  of  those  forms  of  immediate  im- 
pact will  be  refugees.  We  already  have 
seen  waves  of  refugees  from  Haiti,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  also  from 
other  countries  in  this  region  such  as 
the  Bahamas.  Those  are  just  an  indica- 
tion, a  harbinger,  of  what  will  happen 
if  the  hopes  for  restoration  of  democ- 
racy in  Haiti  are  crushed. 

Haiti  has  also  become  a  major  trans- 
shipment point  for  drugs  as  other  coun- 
tries throughout  the  Caribbean  have 
turned  away  from  authoritarian  gov- 
ernments, as  they  have  developed  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  and  judicial  sys- 
tems. Haiti  has  increasingly  stood  out 
as  a  place  in  which  it  was  relatively 
comfortable,  accommodating.  and 
highly  profitable  to  conduct  drug  oper- 
ations. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  in- 
come of  the  military  coup  which  has 
controlled  Haiti  for  the  past  25  months 
has  been  through  the  expansion  of  drug 
trafficking,  using  that  country  almost 
on  a  lend-lease  basis  to  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  the  drug  trade.  The  United 
States  has  an  interest  in  preventing  a 
further  use  and  expansion  of  Haiti  for 
that  purpose. 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  it  is  somewhat 
unpopular  now  to  talk  about  the  U.S. 
interest  from  a  humanitarian  stand- 
point. In  some  ways,  to  suggest  that 
the  United  States  has  an  interest  in 
human  rights  and  how  people  are  treat- 
ed around  the  world  puts  you  in  a  cat- 
egory of  those  who  are  out  of  touch 
with  a  tougher  standard  of  America. 

1  had  the  recent  experience  of  visit- 
ing the  Holocaust  Museum  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  As  I  left  that  mu- 
seum, I  was  haunted  with  some  ques- 
tions. 

One  of  those  questions  was,  why  did 
the  United  States  act  as  it  did  during 


the  1940's  when  it  was  informed  of  what 
was  happening  in  Nazi  Germany  and 
had  some  capabilities  to  moderate,  to 
resist,  to  make  it  at  least  significantly 
more  difficult  for  Hitler  to  carry  out 
his  horrendous  program  of  elimination 
of  the  Jews  of  Europe? 

The  second  question  is,  where  is 
something  that  has  those  same  seeds  of 
hatred  and  bitterness  happening 
around  the  world  today,  and  what  is 
the  United  States  doing  about  it? 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  Haiti  a  week 
ago.  I  would  not  analogize  Haiti  in  1993 
to  Nazi  Germany  in  1943.  But  there  are 
tremendous  human  rights  violations 
which  are  occurring  in  Haiti. 

Last  week,  a  very  promising  young 
man,  trained  both  in  Haiti  and  the 
United  States,  the  Minister  of  Justice 
of  Haiti,  was  assassinated  in  front  of  a 
church  where  another  member  of  the 
opposition  to  the  military  coup  was  as- 
sassinated just  a  few  days  earlier. 

Those  are  two  examples  of  the  level 
of  violence  which  is  occurring  in  that 
country,  which  I  think  should  move 
the  hearts  of  Americans  who  are  con- 
cerned about  human  rights,  who  be- 
lieve that  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  all  men  are  born  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  he  was  not 
speaking  just  to  those  men  who  happen 
to  occupy  the  British  colonies  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  but  was  making  a 
universal  statement  that  would  influ- 
ence the  way  the  United  States  would 
use  its  role  in  the  world.  I  believe  in 
those  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  I 
believe  they  are  another  reason  the 
United  States  has  a  national  interest 
in  what  is  happening  in  Haiti  today. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  if  you  are  not 
moved  by  humanitarian  concerns  or  by 
concerns  of  democracy  or  by  the  poten- 
tial of  refugees  and  drugs  arriving  on 
our  shores  or  even  concerned  about  the 
United  States  citizens  who  are  in  Haiti, 
of  which  there  are  somewhere  between 
1,000  and  10,000,  depending  on  your  defi- 
nition of  single  and  dual  citizenship 
persons,  we  should  be  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  en- 
tered into  some  binding,  legal  obliga- 
tions to  the  international  community. 

We  were  not  a  parent  of  the  Gov- 
ernors Island  accord,  the  set  of  nego- 
tiations which  concluded  in  early  July 
of  this  year  with  an  agreement  signed 
by  President  Aristide  and  by  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Raoul  Cedras,  but  we 
were  certainly  the  godparents  after 
that  negotiation.  We  fostered,  nur- 
tured, and  led  to  the  completion  of 
those  agreements. 

Under  those  agreements  and  subse- 
quent United  Nations  resolutions,  we 
took  on  certain  national  obligations. 
And  that  moves.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
second  question. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  United  States 
military  in  advancing  the  United 
States  national  interests  in  Haiti? 

There  has  been  a  long  history  of  rela- 
tionship of  the  United  States  military 


with  Haiti.  It  is  well  known  that  we  oc- 
cupied Haiti  from  1915  to  1934.  What  is 
less  well  known  is  that  we  have  since 
that  date  had  a  continuing  role  in  the 
training  and  equipping  and  basic  accul- 
turation of  the  Haitian  military.  When 
you  go  to  Haiti  and  look  at  their  mili- 
tary and  look  at  their  equipment,  look 
at  their  arms,  they  look  very  much 
like  an  American  military  unit  because 
almost  every  piece  of  equipment  from 
the  clothes  worn  to  the  rifle  carried  are 
American. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  training  of  the  Haitian 
military.  On  one  of  my  visits  to  Haiti 
prior  to  the  1987  election,  I  met  with 
Gen.  Raoul  Cedras  who,  at  that  time, 
was  one  of  the  three  people  in  control 
of  the  Haitian  Government  setting  up 
for  what  was  hoped  to  be  a  democratic 
election.  I  asked  Gen.  Raoul  Cedras  if 
he  ever  visited  the  United  States  and 
he  said  he  had  on  several  occasion.  I 
said:  "In  what  capacity?"  He  said, 
"'Participating  in  a  United  States  mili- 
tary training  exercise."  I  asked  him, 
"What  were  you  being  trained  to  do?" 
He  said,  "'Fight  World  War  II  as  an  in- 
fantry officer." 

That  is  what  we  have  essentially 
trained  the  Haitian  military  to  do.  The 
fact  is  the  Haitian  military  had  rel- 
atively limited  prospects  of  participat- 
ing in  World  War  II.  They  have  used 
the  skills  that  we  have  largely  pro- 
vided them,  as  well  as  the  equipment, 
to  terrorize  their  people  rather  than 
serve  as  a  force  for  positive  good  with- 
in an  impoverished  country  which 
needs  every  positive  institution  avail- 
able to  it. 

And  so  what  is  the  role  of  the  United 
States  military  in  fulfilling  our  na- 
tional interests  in  Haiti?  They  were 
spelled  out  in  these  series  of  U.N.  reso- 
lutions and  the  Governors  Island  ac- 
cord, and  they  were  that  the  Haitian 
military  was  to  be  divided.  It  was  to  be 
divided  with  the  police  becoming  an 
independent  law  enforcement  agency 
and  the  military  becoming  a  defense 
institution. 

Today  those  two  operations— police 
and  defense— are  merged.  It  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  set  of  nations, 
largely  French-speaking  nations  such 
as  France,  itself,  Canada,  and  others  to 
help  in  the  professionalization  of  this 
newly  created  independent  police  func- 
tion. 

It  was  felt  that  because  of  their  lin- 
guistic capabilities,  their  familiarity 
with  some  of  the  French  law  enforce- 
ment traditions  which  will  be  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Haitian  police,  that  they 
represented  the  appropriate  institu- 
tions, the  appropriate  nations,  to  be  as- 
sisting in  the  police  training. 

But,  as  it  came  to  the  defense  train- 
ing, we  stood  out  as  the  one  nation  in 
the  world,  because  of  this  long  history 
of  involvement,  best  equipped  to  carry 
out  that  function. 

So  we  set  about  committing  our- 
selves to  two  essential  tasks:  One  task 
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was  to  work  with  the  Haitian  military 
in  terms  of  educating  it  as  to  how  a 
military  functions  in  a  democracy;  how 
does  a  military  organization  itself  be- 
come responsible  to  civilian  direction 
and  control. 

I  think  we  have  a  lot  to  contribute  to 
the  Haitian  military  in  that  regard. 
For  200  years,  we  have  had  a  military 
that  has  functioned  in  that  manner. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  a  second  task  of 
our  military  was  to  assist  the  Haitian 
military  in  acquiring  a  new  set  of 
skills.  It  was  not  by  accident  that  the 
military  personnel  on  the  U.S.S.  Har- 
lan County  in  the  port  of  Port-au- 
Prince  last  Monday  and  Tuesday  were 
Seabees.  Corps  of  Engineers;  they  were 
construction  workers;  they  were  civil 
engineers. 

They  were  going  into  Haiti  to  assist 
in  rebuilding  some  of  the  shattered  in- 
frastructure of  that  country.  The  very 
first  project  was  going  to  be  to  put  a 
roof  on  a  school.  At  the  same  time, 
they  were  going  to  be  educating  ele- 
ments of  the  Haitian  military  as  to 
how  to  conduct  those  type  of  oper- 
ations in  hopes  that  over  time— and 
neither  of  these  two  functions,  the  cul- 
tivation into  democracy  or  conversion 
into  a  Corps  of  Engineers-Seabee  type 
of  operation,  are  going  to  occur  quick- 
ly—this would  be  a  beginning  toward 
that  fundamental  conversion  of  the  de- 
fense component  of  the  Haitian  mili- 
tary into  an  institution  that  would  be 
one  of  civic  action  and  assistance  to 
the  country  rather  than  one  of  repres- 
sion. 

I  think  those  are  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  U.S.  military. 

The  amendment  that  we  have  before 
us  would  preclude  those  type  of  activi- 
ties from  occurring. 

I  believe  that  those  are  exactly  the 
kind  of  roles  that  the  U.S.  military 
will  increasingly  be  called  upon  to 
play,  particularly  in  this  hemisphere  as 
we  begin  to  assist  in  converting  mili- 
taries that  have  previously  had  a  re- 
jyi-essive  role  into  militaries  that  will 
be  positive  and  constructive. 

Now.  because  of  that  role,  our  troops, 
had  they  landed,  would  have  been  rel- 
atively lightly  armed.  The  understand- 
ing was  that  they  would  carry  only 
sidearms. 

The  fact  is  that  their  entry  into 
Haiti  was  conditioned  upon  two  cir- 
cumstances: One,  that  there  would  be  a 
permissive  environment;  that  is  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  tranquility; 
that  they  could  actually  climb  up  on 
this  roof  of  this  school  and  put  it  up 
without  being  in  danger.  And.  second, 
that  the  Haitian  military  would  guar- 
antee their  safety— safety  coming  off 
the  boat,  safety  at  the  encampment 
which  was  going  to  be  established  near 
the  international  airport. 

Neither  of  those  two  conditions  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  of  last  week  hap- 
pened, and  the  President  exercised  ab- 
solute prudence  in  his  decision  to  not 


allow  the  troops  to  disembark.  To  do  so 
would  have  meant  that  our  troops 
would  have  been  unable  to  carry  out 
their  mission  and  it  would  have  acqui- 
esced into  a  violation  of  the  commit- 
ment the  Haitian  military  had  made  to 
provide  safety  and  security  for  these 
United  States  Seabees  and  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

So  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
military  has  a  very  important  role  in 
advancing  our  national  interest  in 
Haiti  and  contributing  to  deepening 
the  roots  of  democracy  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  question  is 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
passing  the  amendment  that  is  before 
us.  first,  in  Haiti,  and  then  what  would 
be  the  consequences  in  terms  of  United 
States  foreign  policy? 

The  consequences  in  Haiti  are  very 
clear.  It  would  send  the  strongest  sig- 
nal to  the  military  dictators  that  they 
had  won;  that,  by  intimidation,  by  re- 
fusal to  meet  their  international  com- 
mitments, they  had  been  able  to  over- 
turn the  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 
It  would  give  to  those  military  tyrants 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  they  were 
not  going  to  be  held  to  account  for  the 
violations  they  had  committed  against 
the  human  rights  of  their  own  people 
and  the  jeopardy  in  which  they  had 
placed  other  nations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  would  also  mean.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  would  be  held  responsible  for 
the  final  collapse  of  the  Governors  Is- 
land accord.  The  Governors  Island  ac- 
cord still,  today,  on  October  20,  rep- 
resents the  best  hope  of  restoring  de- 
mocracy to  Haiti  with  a  limited 
amount  of  bloodshed.  Granted,  it  is  a 
hope  which  is  flickering,  but  the  pa- 
tient still  has  a  slight  heartbeat.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  take  the  responsibility  for  dis- 
engaging the  patient  from  the  life  sup- 
port system.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  be  such  an  act  of 
disengagement 

Finally,  it  would  mean  that  the  Unit- 
ed States,  not  only  in  Haiti  but 
assumedly  by  extension  to  other  na- 
tions, particularly  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  would  not  be  prepared  to 
play  a  role  in  deepening  the  institution 
of  democracy  by  participating  in  those 
ways  in  which  important  institutions, 
particularly  the  police  and  military, 
can  be  brought  into  a  new  relationship 
with  the  democratic  government.  All 
those  things  are  going  to  happen,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  direct  impacts  on  the 
United  Stales  of  refugees  and  drugs. 

Fourth.  Mr.  President,  what  will  be 
the  consequences  of  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  on  the  conduct  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy? 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  Ph.D.  student 
on  the  history  of  U.S.  international  re- 
lations, but  I  know  of  no  instance  in 
which  the  Congress  would  have  singled 
out  one  nation  in  the  world  and  im- 


posed such  severe  restraints  on  the 
President's  ability  to  conduct  foreign 
policy,  including  the  requirement  of 
prior  approval  of  a  President's  actions 

t)r  any  action  other  than  the  evacu- 
tion  of  U.S.  citizens. 

I  know  of  no  example  in  American 
international  history  in  which  we  have 
set  such  a  limit  on  our  U.S.  President. 

I  would  say  this  is  an  especially  inap- 
propriate place  and  an  especially  inap- 
propriate time  to  be  considering  such  a 
limitation  on  the  President. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  there  is 
an  article  written  by  the  former  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  to  both  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  President  Ford.  Brent 
Scowcroft.  and  the  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Political  Affairs  to 
President  Bush.  Mr.  Arnold  Kanter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  full  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  would  like  to  read, 
however,  one  paragraph  of  this  very  il- 
luminating column  entitled  "Foreign 
Policy  Straitjacket." 

Maneuvering  in  the  complex  environment 
of  a  Somalia— or  of  a  Haiti,  Bosnia  or  the 
other  crises  that  loom  on  and  just  over  the 
horizon— requires  the  agility  of  a  ballet 
dancer,  not  the  Mack  truck  of  legislation.  In 
a  world  that  increasingly  places  a  premium 
on  a  rapidly  adaptable  foreign  policy,  codify- 
ing highly  detailed  requirements  in  a  public 
law  is  a  recipe  for  ineffectiveness.  It  under- 
mines the  presidents  ability  to  threaten,  ca- 
jole and  pressure  our  adversaries  by  publiciz- 
ing the  costs  we  will  and  won't  pay  and  by 
broadcasting  the  conditions  and  constraints 
under  which  our  forces  will  operate.  At  the 
•same  time,  it  leaves  our  friends  and  allies, 
whose  cooperation  we  seek,  to  wonder 
whether  Congress  will  permit  the  president 
to  follow  through  on  his  promises  and  com- 
mitments. Finally,  it  stays  on  the  books, 
continuing  to  tie  the  president's  hands  as 
circumstances  change  and  Congress's  atten- 
tion shifts  to  other  priorities.  Now  more 
than  ever,  trying  to  legislate  foreign  policy 
is  simply  a  bad  idea. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  de- 
nies the  fundamental  reality  that  Haiti 
is  a  neighbor  and  what  happens  in  that 
country  is  going  to  affect  our  neighbor- 
hood. It  denies  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
military  has  a  very  positive,  construc- 
tive role  to  play  in  converting  a  nation 
which  for  the  better  part  of  two  cen- 
turies has  been  wracked  by  despots  and 
by  a  poverty  unknown  in  any  other 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

To  deny  to  those  people  the  best 
chance  they  have  had  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  of  respect  and 
dignity  and  hope,  and  our  assistance  in 
converting  institutions  which  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  all  of  those  prom- 
ises, would  have  devastating  con- 
sequences today  in  terms  of  what  will 
happen  in  Haiti.  It  will  have  even 
greater  potential  consequences  in  what 
will  happen  to  democracy  throughout 
this  hemisphere.  And,  at  a  time  when 
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the  United  States  is  searching  for  what 
its  role  will  be  in  the  post-cold-war  era. 
while  we  are  looking  for  an  adept  lead- 
ership to  respond  in  our  national  inter- 
ests to  a  whole  set  of  challenges  the 
likes  of  which  we  have  not  seen  in  the 
world  since  at  least  the  interwar  pe- 
riod, to  use  this  time  as  the  time  we 
will  single  out  this  one  country  of 
Haiti  and  impose  this  highly  legisla- 
tive, restrictive  set  of  constraints  on 
our  President's  ability  to  carry  out 
America's  national  interest  I  think 
will  be  the  height  of  folly  and  a  folly 
for  which  this  Nation  would  long  pay. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 
Rather.  I  urge,  positively,  that  the 
United  States  look  for  some  of  the 
positive  things  that  are  in  Haiti  and 
can  happen  in  Haiti.  We  have  the  best 
chance  of  restoring  democracy.  There 
is  an  absolutely  superb  Prime  Minister. 
Robert  Malval.  who  is  currently  lead- 
ing that  government.  The  inter- 
national financial  institutions  have  in- 
dicated their  desire  to  be  quickly  avail- 
able to  assist  in  the  economic  restruc- 
turing of  that  impoverished  country  as 
soon  as  there  is  political  stability. 

The  leadership  of  the  country  has  a 
vision  for  its  future,  which  is  one  that 
Americans  should  share  and  rejoice  in. 
1  believe  this  is  not  the  time  to  turn 
our  back  on  a  neighbor,  but  rather  to 
continue  to  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship, knowing  through  that  friendship 
not  only  would  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  be  advanced, 
but  that  a  neighbor  who  has  been  for 
too  long  held  in  poverty  and  in  oppres- 
sion will  soon  be  at  the  point  where 
they  can  live  in  the  full  sunshine  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Exhibit  l 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  20.  1993] 
(By  Brent  Scowcroft  and  Arnold  Kanter) 

Foreign  policy  Str.\it.j.^cket 
Following  intensive  negotiations  with  the 
adminisuation.  the  Senate  last  week  passed 
the  Byrd  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1994 
defense  appropriations  bill,  setting  a  variety 
of  conditions  on  U.S.  military  involvement 
in  Somalia.  This  action  has  been  described  as 
a  good  example  of  bipartisan  leadership  in 
the  Senate,  of  the  spirit  of  consli-uctive  com- 
promise between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  and  as  a  political  victory  for 
the  administration. 

But  it  was  something  more.  Whatever  its 
impact  on  our  Somalia  policy,  the  Byrd 
amendment  also  sets  an  important  precedent 
in  redefining  the  respective  loles  that  the 
president  and  Congress  will  play  in  deciding 
when,  where,  why  and  how  U.S.  militai-y 
forces  are  used.  It  is  a  precedent  that  has 
disturbing  implications  for  this  or  any  presi- 
dents  ability  to  conduct  an  effective  foreign 
policv  in  the  post-Cold  War  world. 

This  13  not  the  place  to  debate  whether  our 
Somalia  policy  is  sensible  or  misguided,  or 
whether  the  particular  provisions  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  are  wise  or  foolish.  Somalia  may  be 
the  case  at  hand,  but  what  is  at  slake  is 
nothing  less  than  defining  the  proper  role  of 
Congress  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  and 
the  use  of  our  armed  forces  as  an  instrument 
of  that  policy.  Not  only  may  the  -Dole 
amendment  "    on    Haiti    present    that    issue 


again  in  the  days  ahead,  but  we  are  likely 
also  to  face  it  with  increasing  frequency  as 
part  of  the  larger  debate  about  the  purposes 
and  limits  of  U.S.  engagement  in  the  world. 
It  is  important  that  we  get  it  right. 

From  this  broader  policy  perspective,  the 
Byrd  amendment  poses  two  kinds  of  prob- 
lems. First,  it  goes  beyond  the  legitimate 
congressional  role  in  establishing  policy  pa- 
rameters to  spell  out  in  detail  what  the 
president  may  and  may  not  do  in  carrying 
out  that  policy,  including  setting  a  deadline 
for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Soma- 
lia, specifying  the  military  mission  of  our 
forces  while  they  remain  there,  describing 
the  capabilities  they  are  to  possess  and  even 
defining  the  command  arrangements  that 
are  to  govern  them.  Second,  it  sets  out  all 
these  requirements  in  legislation  that  is  in- 
tended to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

There  are  sound  constitutional  grounds  for 
arguing  that  wherever  one  reasonably  draws 
the  line  that  separates  the  foreign  policy  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  president  from  the  job  of 
Congress,  the  Byrd  amendment  crosses  it. 
But  there  also  are  practical  reasons  for  being 
concerned  that  if  the  Byrd  amendment  be- 
comes the  model  for  future  congressional  in- 
volvement. U.S.  foreign  policy  will  be  the 
victim. 

Maneuvering  in  the  complex  environment 
of  a  Somalia— or  of  a  Haiti,  Bosnia  or  the 
other  crises  that  loom  on  and  just  over  the 
horizon— requires  the  agility  of  a  ballet 
dancer,  not  the  Mack  truck  of  legislation.  In 
a  world  that  increasingly  places  a  premium 
on  a  i-apidly  adaptable  foreign  policy,  codify- 
ing highly  detailed  requirements  in  a  public 
law  is  a  recipe  for  ineffectiveness.  It  under- 
mines the  president's  ability  to  threaten,  ca- 
jole and  pressure  our  adversaries  by  publiciz- 
ing the  costs  we  will  and  won't  pay  and  by 
broadcasting  the  conditions  and  consti-aints 
under  which  our  forces  will  operate.  At  the 
same  time,  it  leaves  our  friends  and  allies, 
whose  coopei-ation  we  seek,  to  wonder 
whether  Congress  will  permit  the  president 
to  follow  thiough  on  his  promises  and  com- 
mitments. Finally,  it  stays  on  the  books, 
continuing  to  tie  the  president's  hands  as 
circumstances  change  and  Congress's  atten- 
tion shifts  to  other  priorities.  Now  more 
than  ever,  trying  to  legislate  foreign  policy 
is  simply  a  bad  idea. 

The  alternative  is  not  for  Congress  to  give 
the  president  a  blank  check  and  abdicate  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  foreign  pol- 
icy. Congress  is  a  valuable  sounding  board 
and  source  of  wise  counsel.  It  can  offer  in- 
valuable assistance  in  rallying  public  opin- 
ion behind  the  president  and  is  uniquely  po- 
sitioned to  run  political  sanity  checks  on  the 
presidents  proposed  policies  and  actions,  of- 
fering its  distinctive  insights  into  the  mood 
of  the  country  and  how  best  to  take  the  vot- 
ers' concerns  into  account. 

Nor  is  Congress  without  leverage  in  help- 
ing presidents  remember  this  essential  les- 
son. It  can  hold  the  president  accountable 
for  his  actions  before  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion—and ultimately  the  ballot  box— by  call- 
ing hearings  and  requiring  the  administra- 
tion to  send  reports  detailing  the  progress, 
problems  and  prognosis  of  particular  issues. 
If  all  else  fails,  of  course,  it  can  resort  to  the 
power  of  the  purse  to  enforce  its  will. 

The  president  too  must  do  his  job.  First,  he 
must  exercise  the  foreign  policy  leadership 
that  is  his  unique  responsibility,  or  Congress 
surely  will  be  tempted— or  feel  obliged— to 
cross  the  constitutional  line  and  fill  the  vac- 
uum. Second,  he  must  build  and  sustain  pub- 
lic and  congressional  confidence  in  that  lead- 
ership by   means  of  frequent,   serious  con- 


sultations with  the  Hill  and  clear  expla- 
nations to  the  American  people  about  our 
purposes  and  stakes.  The  recent  congres- 
sional actions  on  Somalia  and  the  current 
debate  about  Haiti  can  be  read  as  evidence  of 
what  happens  when  the  president  does  not 
accomplish  both  these  tasks. 

All  presidents  know— or  learn— that  their 
foreign  policy  cannot  succeed  and  their 
tough  foreign  policy  decisions  will  not  be 
sustained  without  bipartisan  support  borne 
of  clear,  honest  dialogue  between  the  two 
branches  of  government  But  Congress  can- 
not exercise  foreign  policy  leadership,  and 
the  president  must  not  acquiesce  in  its  ill- 
considered  efforts  to  do  so.  Congress  cannot 
conduct  a  successful  foreign  policy;  only  the 
president  can.  Likewise.  Congress  cannot 
formulate  and  execute  an  effective  political- 
military  strategy  to  accomplish  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives;  only  the  president  can. 

Put  simply,  our  country  can  ill-afford  535 
secretaries  of  state,  and  still  less  535  com- 
manders in  chief.  Congress,  for  its  part,  must 
participate  in  the  grand  debate  about  the 
scope  and  nature  of  American  engagement  in 
the  new  world  order,  but  it  also  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  legislate  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  how  military  forces  will  be  used  to 
support  it.  For  his  part,  the  president  should 
encourage  and  benefit  from  Congress's  legiti- 
mate participation,  but  he  also  must  stand 
ready  to  veto  any  legislation  that  under- 
mines his  ability  to  fulfill  his  foreign  policy 
responsibilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Specter. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
sidering the  pending  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
be  cautious  in  undercutting  Presi- 
dential authority  based  on  our  con- 
stitutional power  over  the  purse,  even 
where  the  circumstances  show  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  is  most  unwise. 

It  is  understandable  the  temptation 
is  present  to  bring  amendments  to 
limit  Presidential  authority  in  light  of 
the  serious  miscalculations  in  Somalia 
and  in  Bosnia  and  in  Haiti.  But  I  sug- 
gest that  this  is  a  time  for  prudence  be- 
fore we  undercut  the  delicate  balance 
of  constitutional  authority  between 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
and  the  principal  architect  of  foreign 
policy,  and  the  authority  which  the 
Congress  has  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in- 
cluding the  power  of  the  purse. 

For  most  of  the  time  prior  to  coming 
to  the  Senate  and  after  being  here,  my 
concerns  have  been  over  excessive  exer- 
cise of  Presidential  authority  in  dero- 
gption  of  the  sole  power  of  the  Con- 
g.TSs  to  declare  war.  I  recall  very  well, 
as  a  student  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania majoring  in  in*  rnational  re- 
lations, the  concerns  wl^.-Ji  I  had  about 
the  involvement  of  the  United  States 
in  a  war,  the  Korean  war,  without  the 
appropriate  constitutional  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Congress.  I  remember 
well  the  day  the  Korean  war  started,  on 
June  25,  1950,  because  I  was  among  sev- 
eral thousand  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  Cadets  at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base 
in  Denver,  CO,  on  a  Sunday,  June  25, 

1950. 

As  that  conflict  started,  most  of  us 
who     were     issued     khakis     that     day 
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thought  we  would  never  return  to  the 
universities  for  our  final  year  in  col- 
lege, but  we  did.  That  was  a  very  spe- 
cial recollection  for  me  about  a  war 
which  Congress  never  declared.  I  have 
raised  that  issue  on  this  floor  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  including  a  de- 
bate with  Senator  Percy,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, when  we  were  considering  the  War 
Powers  Act  in  about  1983.  concerning 
Lebanon,  and  Senator  Percy  concurred 
with  my  assessment  that  Korea  was  a 
war. 

I  have  sought,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, as  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  may  recollect,  in  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings,  to  ascertain  the 
status  of  Korea  as  a  war  in  terms  of 
some  guidance  from  Supreme  Court 
nominees  as  to  how  they  might  view 
the  congressional  authority  to  declare 
war  contrasted  with  the  President's  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief.  Korea 
is  an  event  which  will  never  recur,  so  it 
is  not  a  matter  to  come  before  the 
Court  in  that  form. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  of 
real  concern.  I  also  expressed  the  con- 
cern in  the  debates  on  the  War  Powers 
Act  during  Lebanon  when  it  seemed  to 
me  the  President  was  beyond  his 
power,  with  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  invoke  the  War  Powers  Act  and  the 
challenge  of  the  President  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

We  have  seen  a  significant  shift.  I 
submit,  in  the  course  of  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  as  we  have  had  indecisive 
and  vacillating  policy  from  the  Presi- 
dent in  three  major  areas:  Bosnia.  So- 
malia, and  now  Haiti. 

There  have  been  a  series,  really  a 
raft,  of  amendments;  a  number  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd];  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain];  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  NiCKLES];  and  now  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms].  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
be  cautious  and  not  create  the  con- 
stitutional confrontation  and  the  up- 
setting of  this  delicate  balance. 

When  we  talk  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  War  Powers  Act.  it  is 
worth  noting,  as  I  mentioned  briefly  on 
the  floor  yesterday,  that  there  had 
been  an  effort  made  to  have  a  test  case 
of  the  War  Powers  Act  back  in  about 
1983.  an  effort  that  was  encouraged  by 
then  majority  leader  Howard  Baker, 
when  a  number  of  us  prepared  legal  pa- 
pers seeking  the  agreement  of  the 
President,  but  that  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, and  there  was  never  a  constitu- 
tional test  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  think  had  the  War  Powers  Act  been 
sustained,  it  would  have  taken  a  lot  of 
pressure  off  the  challenges  which  are 
now  being  made. 

Turning  to  the  specific  language  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
it  calls  for  a  cutoff  of  funds  where 
there    are    "operations   of   the    Armed 


Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Haiti 
unless  *  *  *  specifically  authorized  in 
*  *  *  advance  of  the  operations,  or  the 
President  certifies  *  *  *  to  Congress 
that  United  States  citizens  in  Haiti  are 
in  imminent  danger  and  that  a  tem- 
porary deployment  of  armed  forces  is 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  and  evac- 
uate United  States  citizens.  *  *  *" 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  it  is  inap- 
propriate and.  beyond  being  inappropri- 
ate, dangerous  to  prescribe  limitations 
on  the  actions  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  advance  as  to  what 
he  may  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  struck  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance in  not  disallowing  the  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  troops  and  hostilities  for 
at  least  60  days  and  then  calling  for 
their  withdrawal  at  the  end  of  a  60-day 
period,  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress.  But  there  are  too  many 
emergency  situations  for  the  Congress 
to  cut  off  funding,  as  drastic  a  remedy 
as  that  is.  in  advance  of  the  operations. 
Further,  it  is  my  view  that  there 
may  be  other  reasons  why  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  act.  beyond  the  pro- 
tection of  United  States  citizens  in 
Haiti,  and  that  language  limiting  such 
Presidential  action  through  a  tem- 
porary deployment  is  also  unwise. 

There  are.  of  course,  very  substantial 
reasons  why  the  intuitive  reaction  is 
opposed  to  having  United  States  troops 
involved  in  Haiti.  There  are  very  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  going  there. 
There  are  very  serious  questions  about 
the  propriety  of  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  trying  to  put  President 
Aristide  in  power.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  under  our  constitutional  form  of 
government.  those  are  judgments 
which  have  to  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that,  if  there  is  to  be  appro- 
priate Executive  authority,  it  would  be 
a  very  bad  precedent  for  the  Congress 
to  exercise  its  authority  to  cut  off 
funds,  as  proposed  by  this  amendment. 
The  constitutionality  of  such  an 
amendment,  I  think,  is  in  real  ques- 
tion. Certainly,  if  there  is  to  be  a  chal- 
lenge of  the  President's  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  strongest 
grounds  for  such  congressional  action 
would  most  likely  be  the  cutoff  of 
funds  since  the  Constitution  expressly 
authorizes  the  Congress  to  control  the 
purse. 

But  as  a  matter  of  prudence  and  as  a 
matter  of  long-term  institutional  stat- 
ure and  stability,  it  is  my  view  that  we 
should  not  interfere  in  this  way  with 
the  power  of  the  President  to  operate 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  pres- 
sure in  the  political  arena  and  in  the 
political  context  that  may  be  exerted 
to  preclude  unwise  actions  by  the 
President.  There  is  certainly  oppor- 
tunity for  consultation  and  for  Con- 
gress to  make  its  views  known,  but  the 
precedent  for  cutting  off  funds  on  the 
limited    circumstances    prescribed    by 


this  amendment,  and  especially  requir- 
ing authorization  in  advance  of  emer- 
gency action  by  the  President.  I  think, 
would  be  very  unwise. 

Although  I  understand  the  reasons 
for  which  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  has  brought  this  amendment 
forward — because  of  his  very  substan- 
tial disagreement  with  the  policy— I 
believe,  in  the  first  instance,  that  pol- 
icy appropriately  remains  with  the 
President,  with  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  act  thereafter  in  pursuit  of  the 
provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Act, 
which  I  believe  to  be  constitutional 
and  enforceable. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Well.stone).  The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1572 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
■'Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  the  noor. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MACK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MACK.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

What  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  1072  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Helms 
amendment  on  Haiti.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  I  do  so.  The  first  of  which 
I  wish  to  speak  about,  which  several 
others  have  already  touched  on,  is  that 
it  restricts  the  power  of  the  President 
by  limiting  his  options. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of  a 
letter  that  the  President  has  sent 
which  touches  on  a  lot  of  different 
amendments  that  have  been  proposed 
or  that  are  being  offered  during  this  de- 
bate. 

The  letter  says: 

I  am  fundamentally  opposed  to  amend- 
ments which  improperly  limit  my  ability  to 
perform  my  duties  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

He  goes  on  further  to  say: 
And  which  could  weaken  the  confidence  of 
our  allies  in  the  United  States.  Such  amend- 
ments would  provide  encouragement  to  ag- 
gressors and  repressive  rulers  around  the 
world  who  seek  to  operate  without  fear  of  re- 
prisal. 

That  letter  could  have  been  written 
by  any  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  addresses  an  argument  and  debate 
that  has  gone  on  in  this  country  for 
over  200  years  regarding  the  role  of  the 
Congress  and  the  role  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  foreign  policy. 


Mazzoli.    Bryant.    Fish,    and   McCol- 

LUM. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  for  the  consideration  of  sec- 
tions 1351,  1352.  and  1354-1359  of  the 
House  bill  and  sections  654  and  3501- 
3506  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Messrs.  Studds.  Tauzin.  Lipln- 
SKi.  Fields  of  Texas,  and  Bateman. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  for  consideration  of  sections 
265.  1314.  and  3137  of  the  House  bill  and 
sections  328.  2841.  2851,  2915,  3103,  and 
3135  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  Studds.  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
and  Messrs.  Reed,  Fields  of  Texas,  and 
Bateman. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  for 
consideration  of  section  2818  of  the 
House  bill  and  sections  2855.  3132.  3139. 
and  3147  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Messrs.  Miller  of  California, 
■Vento.  Lehman,  and  Young  of  Alaska, 
and  Mrs.  'Vucanovich. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  for  consideration  of  sections 
364.  901,  934.  943.  and  1408  of  the  House 
bill  and  sections  523.  1064.  and  3504  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Ms.  Norton, 
Mr.     Myers     of     Indiana,     and     Mrs. 

MORELLA. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, for  consideration  of  sections 
2816  and  2841  of  the  House  bill  and  sec- 
tions 1063,  1087.  2833.  2842.  and  2917  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference:  Messrs. 
MINETA.     APPLEGATE.     WiSE.     SHUSTER. 

and  Clinger. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  for  consideration 
of  section  1008  (relating  to  funding 
structure  for  contingency  operations) 
of  the  House  bill,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Messrs.  Der- 
rick. Beilenson.  Frost.  Solomon,  and 

QUILLEN. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology,  for  consideration  of  sec- 
tions 215.  262.  265.  1303.  1304.  1312-1318, 
and  3105  of  the  House  bill  and  sections 
203.  233.  235.  803.  and  3141-3148  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Valentine.  Ms.  E.B. 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Walker,  and 
Mr.  Fawell. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  829  of  the  House 
bill,  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs,    for 


consideration  of  sections  1071  and  1079 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  modi- 
fications committed  to  conference: 
Messrs.  Montgomery,  Sangmeister. 
and  Stump.  Provided.  Mr.  Slattery  is 
appointed  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Sangmeister 
solely  for  the  consideration  of  section 
1079. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for 
consideration  of  sections  653.  705.  and 
1087  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Messrs.  Rostenkovvski.  Gib- 
bons. Pickle,  archer,  and  Crane. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1930 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2519. 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE. 
JUSTICE.  AND  STATE.  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT.  1994 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  2519)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice, and  State,  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  con- 
ference report  is  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Thursday.  October  14.  1993.  at  page 
24542. ) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

ge.neral  leave 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  and  the 
amendments  in  disagreement  on  H.R. 
2519.  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of 
1994.  and  that  I  be  permitted  to  insert 
a  table  and  extraneous  matter  follow- 
ing my  remarks  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1940 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  only  take  about  1 
minute.    This    conference    report    has 


been  available  for  the  Members  for  5 
days.  I  think  most  everybody  knows 
what  is  in  the  report.  I  will  just  sum- 
marize very  briefly. 

The  total  amount  of  money  for  budg- 
et authority  is  $23,396,781,000.  Of  that. 
$3.8  billion  is  to  continue  various  pro- 
grams for  technology  enhancement, 
economic  development  incentives,  sci- 
entific research,  fisheries  development, 
weather  forecasting  services,  inter- 
national trade  and  tourism  promotion, 
and  for  small  business  development. 

There  is  $10.1  billion  in  discretionary 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. The  conference  report  also  in- 
cludes $2.7  plus  billion  for  the  judici- 
ary. The  conference  agreement  also  in- 
cludes funding  for  related  agencies 
such  as.  $374.4  million  for  the  Maritime 
Administration.  $400  million  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  $657  mil- 
lion for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  $1,142  billion  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  178  amendments  were 
added  to  the  bill  when  it  went  to  the 
Senate.  We  have  been  able  to  resolve 
all  of  these.  I  think  there  is  only  one 
upon  which  we  will  probably  have  a 
vote.  It  is  my  hope  that  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  17  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  not  to  take  that 
entire  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  2519,  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice. 
State,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairmen  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  diligence  in  crafting  a  conference 
report  which  I  believe  all  Members 
should  support. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  conference  committee — the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina— and  with  the 
help  of  a  revised  602(b)  allocation,  the 
conferees  were  able  to  make  some  im- 
portant improvements  over  the  House- 
passed  bill,  particularly  in  high  prior- 
ity areas  such  as  law  enforcement,  and 
immigration  controls.  In  addition,  the 
conferees  have  placed  controls  on  U.N. 
peacekeeping. 

For  the  Department  of  Justice,  an 
area  of  particular  concern  to  many 
Members  of  this  body,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  a  $130  million  in- 
crease over  the  House-passed  bill.  A 
sizable  portion  of  this  increase  finances 
a  comprehensive  immigration  initia- 
tive which  will  allow  us  not  only  to  de- 
tect and  apprehend,  but  also  to  detain 
and  deport,  illegal  aliens.  The  con- 
ference report  provides  a  $90  million  in- 
crease over  the  House-passed  bill   for 
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democracy  are  spotted  on  the  open 
seas— I  might  add  many  times,  and 
thank  God  they  are  spotted  by  their 
Cuban  brothers  in  airplanes  flying  over 
the  Florida  straits— the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  goes  out  and  picks  them 
up  and  brings  them  to  Florida  where 
they  are  welcomed  with  open  arms. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Haitians,  as 
soon  as  they  get  in  their  boats  they  are 
interdicted  by  that  same  Coast  Guard 
and  returned  to  the  island. 

It  is  a  policy  that  will  not  hold  up 
very  much  longer.  So  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, who  have  trouble  and  who  are 
concerned  about  what  our  policy  in 
Haiti  should  be.  I  would  ask  you  to  re- 
ject this  amendment  because  this 
amendment  really  does  not  address  the 
situation  in  Haiti  and.  in  fact,  ham- 
strings the  Presidents  ability  to  deal 
with  that  situation. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues I  hope  that  they  will  reject  this 
amendment  because  this  Nation  should 
continue  its  commitment  to  the  pro- 
jection of  the  principles  and  the  ideas 
of  freedom  and  democracy  around  the 
world. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Ms.    MOSELEY-BRAUN.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  business? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 
pending  business  is  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. 
Ms   MOSELEY-BRAUN  Thank  you. 
I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  debate  on  this  amendment 
raises  two  fundamental,  basic  sets  of 
issues.  One  set  of  issues  goes  to  the 
question  of  Haiti  directly  and  what  the 
United  States  policy  should  be  with  re- 
gard to  that  country,  which  is  only  600 
miles  off  of  the  coast  of  Florida. 

The  second  issue  is  a  much  larger 
one.  It  is  the  relationship  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Presidency  on  the  con- 
duct of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  post- 
cold  war  world.  The  key  question  is 
whether  our  foreign  policy  is  going  to 
be  driven  by  CNN  and  opinion  polls  and 
political  expediency,  or  a  race  for  the 
Presidency,  or  whether  coherent  archi- 
tecture and  criterion  can  be  developed 
in  the  new  era. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  situation 
in  Haiti  is  complex  and  fast  moving. 
Our  policy,  however,  Mr.  President, 
must  not  simply  be  reactive.  Instead,  it 
must  be  based  on  the  fundamentals  of 
the   situation    there,    and   establish    a 


framework  for  dealing  with  the  events 
as  they  arise— based  on  our  interests 
and  on  our  values. 

Mr.  President,  Haiti  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  dictatorship  and  oppression. 
Their  recent  legacy  is  of  the  Duvalier"s 
•Papa  Doc"  and  "Baby  Doc"  and  a  suc- 
cession of  military  coups.  The  people  of 
Haiti,  however,  want  an  end  to  mili- 
tary dictatorship  and  corruption.  They 
want  a  chance  to  choose  their  own 
leaders.  Mr.  President,  they  want  de- 
mocracy. 

The  first  time  the  people  of  Haiti 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  vote  in 
December  1990,  they  elected  President 
Aristide  with  an  overwhelming  67  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  This  was  an  enormous 
victory  for  the  deepening  of  democratic 
institutions  in  that  country. 

Unfortunately,  9  months  later.  Presi- 
dent Aristide  was  ousted  in  yet  another 
illegal  coup  that  has  been  condemned 
by  the  entire  international  commu- 
nity, including  the  administrations  of 
both  Presidents  Bush  and  Clinton. 

The  U.S.  Government  under  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  leadership,  working 
under  considerable  handicaps,  in  a  fast 
moving,  fluid  situation,  has  consist- 
ently worked  diplomatically  to  bring 
about  the  conditions  for  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy. 

It  executed  a  policy  of  sanctions  in- 
tended to  isolate  the  Haitian  military 
and  bring  them  to  the  negotiating 
table.  The  President  revoked  the  visas 
of  coup  supporters  and  their  family 
members.  At  the  request  of  Ambas- 
sador Albright,  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  passed  Resolution  841  on  June 
23  imposing  an  arms  and  oil  embargo 
on  Haiti. 

Mr.  President,  these  sanctions  were 
extremely  successful.  Haiti  does  not 
have  large  storage  facilities  for  oil,  and 
the  military  leaders  did  not  impose 
strict  rationing.  As  a  result,  after  only 
2  weeks,  the  sanctions  began  to  have 
real  bite,  and  General  Cedras  was  nego- 
tiating with  President  Aristide  at  Gov- 
ernors Island  in  New  York 

Those  of  us  in  Washington  who  fol- 
lowed this  event  knew  that  there  was 
an  accord  signed  by  President  Aristide 
and  General  Cedras  on  July  3.  This 
agreement  committed  both  sides  in  the 
Haitian  conflict  to  peace  and  democ- 
racy. The  Governors  Island  accord  was 
not  widely  reported  in  the  media  as  an 
important  breakthrough.  But  this 
agreement,  Mr.  President,  is  critical  to 
the  future  of  a  peaceful  Haiti. 

The  Governors  Island  accord  is  a 
nine-step  process  to  deny  a  dictator- 
ship and  restore  democracy.  The  accord 
required  both  sides  to  make  significant 
compromises,  and  until  last  week,  was 
well  on  track. 

In  step  4,  the  suspension  of  U.N.  sanc- 
tions occurred  at  the  end  of  August. 

In  step  6,  an  amnesty  granted  by 
President  Aristide  to  those  participat- 
ing in  the  coup  that  overthrew  him  was 
declared  October  3. 


The  first  six  steps  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

Step  7  was  for  Police  Commissioner 
Francois  to  step  down  and  the  Haitian 
Parliament  to  implement  legislation 
separating  the  police  from  the  mili- 
tary. This  was  supposed  to  happen  on 
October  15.  But  Mr.  Francois  did  not 
step  down,  breaking,  instead,  the  terms 
of  the  accord. 

He  decided  to  defy  the  Governors  Is- 
land accord  by  arranging  that  the  only 
slip  in  the  port  of  Port-au-Prince  that 
could  hold,  the  U.S.  Harlan  County, 
would  be  occupied.  It  is  important  that 
the  Harlan  County,  the  ship,  was  not 
bringing  in  an  occupation  force.  In- 
stead, the  ship  carried  United  States 
forces  who  were  to  train  the  Haitian 
police  and  begin  to  work  on  restoring 
the  country's  devastated  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Francois,  head  of  the  police,  con- 
trols the  port,  so  if  he  wanted  the  slip 
to  be  opened,  it  could  have  been.  In- 
stead of  assisting  efforts  to  implement 
the  accord,  he  organized  a  group  of 
armed  thugs  to  protest  at  the  port. 
Those  protests,  and  pictures  of  the  mob 
harassing  U.S.  Charge  d'Affaires,  Vicki 
Huddleston.  the  highest  ranking  offi- 
cial at  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  the  time, 
as  she  tried  to  meet  that  ship,  were 
broadcast  into  our  living  rooms. 

After  the  military's  abrogation  of  the 
commitment,  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil passed  Resolution  875.  which  reim- 
poses  the  oil  and  arms  embargo  against 
Haiti.  President  Clinton  sent  six  war- 
ships to  ensure  that  oil  and  arms  do 
not  sail  into  Haiti.  The  United  States 
is  being  joined  in  this  effort  by  Canada, 
Argentina,  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Netherlands.  I  support 
the  enforcement  of  sanctions,  and  I 
support  the  President's  decision  to 
send  those  warships. 

This  policy  is  prudent.  It  sends  a  sig- 
nal that  the  United  States  will  not  per- 
mit business  as  usual  in  Haiti,  will  not 
allow  a  coup  to  go  forward  because,  un- 
fortunately, business  as  usual  means 
dictatorship,  oppression,  and  poverty 
for  all  but  a  handful  of  elites. 

In  the  specific  case  of  Haiti,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
embolden  those  elements  in  Haiti  that 
are  committed  to  blocking  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Governors  Island  ac- 
cord, which  undermines  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Aristide. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Government  in  this  situation,  and  in 
many  other  situations,  that,  we  are 
taking  up  now.  must  speak  with  a  sin- 
gle voice.  We  must  tell  the  illegitimate 
dictators  of  Haiti  that  they  cannot  in- 
definitely defy  the  will  of  their  own 
people  and  of  the  international  com- 
munity. We  must  tell  them  they  can- 
not destroy  democracy.  We  do  not  want 
to  reward  the  forces  of  oppression  and 
instability  by  overly  restricting  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  ability  to  handle  the  sit- 
uation in  Haiti  and  its  ramifications.  It 
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is  not  prudent  policy  to  weaken  the 
Presidents  hand  and  ensure  that  the 
situation  we  are  trying  to  avoid  in 
Haiti,  namely,  the  further  entrench- 
ment of  the  military,  occurs.  It  is  the 
President's  concern  that  this  is  exactly 
what  would  happen  if  this  amendment 
were  to  pass. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  letter  from 
President  Clinton  to  the  majority  lead- 
er with  regard  to  this  subject  gen- 
erally. It  says: 

With  regard  to  the  potential  amend- 
ment on  Haiti,  let  me  caution  against 
action  that  could  aggravate  that  na- 
tion's violent  conflict  and  undermine 
American  interests.  The  situation  on 
the  ground  in  Haiti  is  highly  unstable. 
Limiting  my  ability  to  act,  or  even  cre- 
ating the  perception  of  such  a  limita- 
tion, could  signal  a  green  light  to  Hai- 
ti's military  and  police  authorities  in 
their  brutal  efforts  to  resist  the  return 
to  democracy,  could  limit  my  ability 
to  protect  the  more  than  1,000  Ameri- 
cans currently  in  Haiti,  and  could  trig- 
ger another  mass  exodus  of  Haitians  at 
great  risk  to  their  lives  and  potential 
costs  and  disruption  to  our  Nation  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
a  clear  interest  in  making  sure  that 
the  Haitian  Government  can  provide  a 
secure  environment  for  its  citizens. 
But  if  the  Haitian  people  believe  the 
current  human  rights  abuses  and  polit- 
ical oppression  will  continue  indefi- 
nitely, they  will  begin  to  build  boats 
and  sail  for  our  shores. 

The  people  of  Haiti  will  travel  at 
great  risk  to  themselves  in  search  of 
freedom.  It  is  imperative  the  people  of 
Haiti  be  able  to  live  in  freedom  in 
Haiti. 

Let  me  say  clearly  that  Haiti's  crisis 
cannot  be  solved  entirely  by  us.  It  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  Haitian  people. 
All  segments  of  Haitian  society  must 
participate.  In  the  current  climate  of 
violence  and  intimidation  in  Haiti,  the 
majority  cannot  participate. 

This  amendment  would  continue  the 
instability  because  it  would  be  inter- 
preted by  the  military  that  they  can 
indefinitely  delay  the  return  of  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  com- 
parisons in  the  discussion  between  this 
and  the  crisis  in  Somalia  that  are  on- 
going as  well.  This  is  not  the  same  sit- 
uation. This  is  not  the  same  as  the  cri- 
sis in  Somalia.  The  American  people 
understand  that.  But  for  timing  one 
would  not  be  compared  to  the  other. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  edi- 
torial a  few  days  ago  from  a  major 
daily  newspaper  in  central  Illinois,  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star; 

Somalia  has  important  lessons  for  fu- 
ture missions.  The  Haitian  one  is  not 
one  among  them.  In  the  case  of  Haiti 
the  cause  is  callous  repression  and  mis- 
ery 600  miles  off  our  shores.  Wholly 
apart  fi-om  the  humanitarian  argu- 
ment,   a    stable,    peaceful    democratic 


Haiti  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  the  entire 
editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

While  Somalia  has  important  lessons  for 
future  missions,  the  Haitian  one  is  not 
among  them  *  *  *.  In  Somalia  *  *  *  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons  we  dropped  nearly  30,000 
American  soldiers  into  a  civil  war  in  a  coun- 
try 8.000  miles  away,  where  we  had  not  been 
invited.  We  assumed  our  hosts  would  be  so 
grateful  they  would  put  away  their  guns.  We 
were  wrong.  In  the  case  of  Haiti,  the  cause  is 
chaos,  repression  and  misery  600  miles  off 
our  shores  *  *  *.  If  the  fledgling  government 
falls  again  to  the  military,  refugees  will  fall 
again  this  way.  For  us.  they  will  create  an 
impossible  dilemma.  We  cannot  afford  to  ab- 
sorb all  of  those  who  will  have  a  legitimate 
claim  for  political  asylum,  but  neither  can 
we  afford  to  exempt  only  Haitians  from  our 
asylum  policy.  Wholly  apart  from  the  hu- 
manitarian argument,  a  stable,  peaceful, 
democratic  Haiti  is  very  much  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  week  the  Senate  passed  the 
Byrd  amendment  to  pull  United  States 
troops  out  of  Somalia  by  March  31.  We 
had  a  major  debate  about  our  policy  to- 
ward that  country.  That  debate  was 
important  and  it  is  just  as  important 
for  this  body  to  debate  United  States 
policy  toward  Haiti.  But  we  do  not 
want  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  creates 
precedent  on  the  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  Presidency  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis.  That  can  have  enormous 
consequences  in  the  future. 

The  conflict  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President  over  their  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities  concerning 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  toward 
Haiti  is  not  unique.  We  are  likely  to 
find  ourselves  in  similar  situations  in 
the  future. 

While,  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
declare  war  and  fund  military  actions, 
the  Nation's  founders  intentionally 
created  a  tension  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  so  eloquently  explained  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  July  20.  1973,  during  the 
debate  on  the  War  Powers  Act  where  he 
says: 

The  draftsmen  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
intended  to  divide  the  war  power  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  but  just  as 
clearly,  did  not  intend  to  precisely  define 
that  boundary.  They  rejected  the  traditional 
power  of  kings  to  commit  unwilling  nations 
to  war  to  further  the  king's  international  po- 
litical objectives.  At  the  same  time,  they 
recognized  the  need  for  quick  Presidential 
response  to  rapidly  developing  international 
situations.  The  Framers  of  the  Constitution, 
in  making  this  division  of  authority  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  did 
not  make  a  detailed  allocation  of  authority 
between  the  two  branches.  But  nearly  200 
years  of  practice  has  given  rise  to  a  number 
of  precedents  and  usages,  although  it  cannot 
be  confidently  said  that  any  sharp  line  of  de- 
marcation exists  as  a  result  of  this  history. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas went  on  in  that  debate  to, 

*  ♦  *  dispel  any  notion  that  the  United 
States  engage  in  armed  hostility  with  a  for- 
eign power  only  if  Congress  declared  war. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  all 
three  branches  of  Government  has  recog- 
nized this  is  not  so.  and  that  not  every 
armed  conflict  between  forces  of  two 
sovereigns  is  'war." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  armed 
conflicts  in  our  history  in  which  Con- 
gress did  not  declare  war: 

In  1801  President  Jefferson  sent 
American  naval  vessels  to  the  Medi- 
terranean to  protect  commerce  against 
attack  by  the  Barbary  pirates. 

In  1846  President  Polk  ordered  mili- 
tary forces  to  Mexico  and  the  independ- 
ent Republic  of  Texas  in  order  to  pre- 
vent interference  by  Mexico  with  the 
proposed  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States. 

In  1861.  President  Lincoln  called  for 
75.000  volunteers  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion by  the  Southern  States  and  pro- 
claim a  blockade  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  1900.  President  McKinley  sent  5,000 
United  States  troops  as  part  of  an 
international  force  to  stop  the  Boxer 
rebellion  in  China. 

In  my  lifetime,  the  Korean  war  was 
not  declared  as  such  by  the  Congress. 
And  finally,  the  military  action  in 
■Vietnam  never  received  explicit  con- 
gressional authorization,  although  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  some- 
times cited  as  congressional  approval 
for  that  conflict.  It  was  that  conflict 
that  caused  Congress  to  assert  its  role 
in  the  decision  on  whether  to  go  to  war 
by  enacting  the  War  Powers  Act  of 
1973. 

The  War  Powers  Act  was  passed  to 
ensure  if  U.S.  troops  were  to  be  used 
extensively,  for  a  period  longer  than  60 
days.  Congress  would  have  a  veto.  It 
was  approved  over  President  Nixon's 
veto,  by  a  vote  of  75  to  18  with  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support. 

The  War  Powers  Act,  with  its  more 
precisely  defined  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  President  in  this 
most  critical  of  policy  areas,  was  not 
entered  into  lightly.  Extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  beginning  in  March  1973.  That 
bill  did  not  pass  until  November  of  that 
year,  a  full  8  months  later.  This  was 
not  an  example  of  congressional 
gridlock.  It  was  an  example  of  appro- 
priately thorough  investigation  and  de- 
liberation, because  this  body  recog- 
nized the  significance  of  the  War  Pow- 
ers Act  and  the  precedent  it  set. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  revise 
the  relationship  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President  set  out  in  the  War 
Powers  Act  by  forcing  the  President  to 
get  congressional  authority  for  United 
States  policy  in  Haiti  before  he  takes 
action.  That  would  be  extraordinary 
change  in  the  latitude  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  conduct  foreign 
policy. 
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This  kind  of  change  must  not  be 
made  without  full  hearings  and  with- 
out careful  thoughtful  consideration. 
Acting  on  an  appropriations  bill,  as 
this  is,  on  a  rushed,  ad  hoc  amendatory 
basis,  ties  the  President's  hands,  sets  a 
precedent  for  future  situations,  and  is 
an  unwise  way  to  address  the  serious 
issues  involved  with  Haiti  policy.  It  is 
a  bad  policy.  It  is  bad  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  bad  for  our  leadership  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  It  is  bad  not  only  for 
this  President  but  for  future  Presi- 
dents, and  one  that  we  should  stop  and 
seriously  consider  before  we  act. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  have  a 
rushed  debate  on  this  appropriations 
bill.  We  are  20  days  into  a  continuing 
resolution.  This  is  not  the  vehicle,  nor 
is  it  the  time,  to  take  action  with  con- 
sequences that  go  well  beyond  this  spe- 
cifics of  Haiti.  This  amendment  would 
affect  all  Presidents  in  the  future  and 
not  just  this  President.  But  with  this 
amendment  and  the  amendment  that 
was  defeated  yesterday,  we  are  acting 
on  legislation  which  will  fundamen- 
tally change  the  relationship  between 
the  executive  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  few  years 
with  the  fall  of  the  Iron  Curtain  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  world  has  changed. 
This  administration  has  not  created 
this  change.  Circumstances  have  cre- 
ated change,  and  the  old  framework 
just  does  not  necessarily  apply.  Put- 
ting a  new  framework  into  place  is  not 
going  to  happen  overnight.  While  that 
process  is  underway  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  country  to  hastily 
revise  the  relationship  between  Con- 
gress and  President,  just  to  respond  to 
the  situation  of  the  moment. 

To  pass  this  amendment  is  not  only 
to  damage  this  President,  but  future 
Presidents  as  well.  It  will  be  ill-consid- 
ered and  unwise  precedent  for  us  to 
adopt. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  just 
left  a  meeting  that  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  attend  with  Presi- 
dent Aristide  just  moments  ago. 

It  was  heartening  to  hear  President 
Aristide  talk  about  the  situation  in 
Haiti,  how  he  was  committed  to  the 
Governors  Island  accord,  and  how  he 
was  committed  to  the  restoration  of 
democracy. 

He  said  something  that  was  really 
very  crucial,  given  the  debate  that  hap- 
pened on  the  floor  here  about  an  hour 
ago.  He  said  that  he  has  gone  to  great 
extent — and  these  are  my  words — to 
say  yes  to  democracy;  that  he  has  gone 
to  great  extent  to  say  'yes"  to  non-vi- 
olence. 

He  gave  an  account  of  the  cir- 
/  cumstances  of  his  deposition,  if  you 
will,  as  the  President  of  that  country 
when  he  was  actually  held  under  armed 
guard  and  said,  even  at  that  point,  he 
said  yes  to  non-violence  as  a  way  of  ap- 
proaching the  situation  in  his  country. 

He  is  working  and  doing  everything 
that  he  can  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 


resolution  of  the  coup  there,  of  the  sit- 
uation there  in  Haiti,  so  as  to  bring 
peace  and  prosperity  to  his  people. 

He  spoke,  and  I  think  eloquently, 
about  the  need  to  establish  peace  in 
Haiti,  to  give  people  some  security  pre- 
cisely so  they  will  not  build  boats  and 
risk  their  lives  to  leave  their  country 
out  of  fear  for  that  security. 

He  spoke  of  the  need  to  bring  a  halt 
to  the  drug  trading  that  has  so  charac- 
terized the  thugs  that  are  now  in  power 
in  that  country  right  now. 

And  he  spoke  about  his  love  for  Haiti 
and  his  love  for  nonviolence  as  an  ap- 
proach to  resolution  of  issues.  He  spoke 
of  saying  mass,  and  I  will  remind  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  President 
Aristide  is  a  priest.  He  spoke  of  saying 
mass  while  50  people  in  the  church 
were  killed,  the  church  was  burned 
when  it  was  over,  and  he  still  called  for 
nonviolence  and  he  still  called  for 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before  us 
now  is  whether  or  not  we  will,  as  the 
old  typing  test  used  to  tell  us.  whether 
or  not  this  is  the  time  for  all  good  men 
and  women  to  come  to  the  aid  of  de- 
mocracy. That  is  the  question  before 
us — whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
stand  up  for  the  values  that  we  say  we 
believe  in  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
protect  a  budding  democracy  not  600 
miles  mile  away  from  our  own  border. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our 
values,  as  well  as  to  our  future,  as  well 
as  to  the  economies  of  our  region  and 
our  hemisphere,  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  send  a  signal  to  the  tyrants  and 
the  despots  that  this  kind  of  military 
action,  this  kind  of  violence,  this  kind 
of  coup  today  will  not  be  tolerated.  We 
will  stand  by  those  who  believe  and 
stand  up  for  the  principles  that  we  say 
we  believe  in.  Democracy  in  this  hemi- 
sphere is  important  enough  a  value  for 
the  American  people  to  stand  in  full 
support  of  the  restoration  of  President 
Aristide  to  the  Presidency  of  Haiti,  of 
the  restoration  of  democracy  to  that 
country,  and  of  the  development  of  an 
infrastructure  and  a  construct  for 
peace  and  prosperity  for  the  Haitian 
people  and  for  the  people  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

I.  therefore,  Mr.  President,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  ill-considered 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  just  want 
to  commend  our  colleague  from  Illinois 
for  a  very  eloquent  statement,  and  a 
very  thorough  and  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  the  events  that  led  us  up  to  the 
position  we  are  in  today,  in  going  back 
and  discussing  the  events  of  the  last  2 
years,  particularly  the  events  of  the 
last  several  months  that  led  to  the 
July  3  Governors  Island  accord.  I  also 
want  to  thank  her  for  her  very  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  1  hour  and  15  or  20 


minute  meeting  that  a  rather  large 
group  of  us  from  the  U.S.  Senate  had 
with  President  Aristide.  It  was  a  very 
frank  and  open  and  blunt  conversation. 
I  might  say.  raising  some  of  the  very 
issues  that  some  people  have  raised 
here  today  in  the  context  of  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us. 

Our  colleague  from  Illinois  is  provid- 
ing an  invaluable  service  in  relating 
those  responses  of  President  Aristide. 
particularly  the  point  that  she  has 
made  about  his  nonviolent  commit- 
ment in  terms  of  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy. She  said  something  else  that 
I  think  was  particularly  important,  be- 
cause we  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion 
here  today  in  this  room  about  the  im- 
plications of  various  speeches  and  pic- 
tures— which,  by  the  way,  he  denies 
completely. 

She  said: 

This  is  not  about  President  Aristide;  this 
is  about  democracy.  It  is  not  about  an  indi- 
vidual here;  it  is  about  whether  or  not  this 
country  has  a  chance  at  all  to  have  democ- 
racy restored. 

And  aside  from  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Aristide  has  unequivocally  denied 
the  allegations  that  have  been  raised 
against  him  personally,  it  is  impor- 
tant. I  think,  for  our  colleagues  to  heed 
the  words  of  our  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois: This  is  an  issue  that  transcends 
individuals.  It  is  about  a  country  that 
has  never  known,  in  its  almost  200-year 
history,  a  minute  of  democracy  outside 
of  the  7  months  that  President  Aristide 
served  as  President  of  this  country. 
And  we  have  a  chance  to  express  our- 
selves in  this  body  in  terms  of  trying 
to  do  what  we  can  to  see  to  it  that  de- 
mocracy has  a  chance. 

That  is  really  what  all  this  is  about. 

So  I  commend  my  colleague  from  Il- 
linois again  for  her  thoughtful  and 
comprehensive  statement  about  the 
situation  in  Haiti. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  just  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  for  his  gracious  sup- 
port. He  is  an  expert  on  this  situation. 
He  is  an  expert  on  Haiti.  He  spent,  as  I 
understand  it.  years  in  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Haiti.  I  daresay  that  was  at  least  30 
years  ago. 

Mr.  DODD.  Be  careful. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  I  am  joking. 

But  he  spent  some  time  in  that  coun- 
try. He  knows  it  very  well.  He  knows 
its  people  and  he  knows  the  issues.  He 
is  committed,  again,  to  making  certain 
that  our  response  to  the  issues  raised 
by  this  is  an  appropriate  one.  and  is 
consistent  and  in  the  best  and  highest 
interest  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  am  just  very  grateful  to  him  for  his 
leadership  in  that  area. 

Mr.  PeLl  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  pending  amendment. 
Only  2  days  ago.  the  United  Nations  re- 
imposed  an  embargo  that  is  designed  to 
bring  the  military  leaders  to  the  nego- 
tiating table.  The  United  States  and 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  demonstrated  their  resolve  by  en- 
forcing that  embargo.  Along  with  the 
rest  of  the  international  community, 
we  have  sent  a  strong  message  to  the 
military  leaders  and  their  plainclothes 
attaches— the  thugs  who  have  terror- 
ized Haiti  for  2  years— that  it  is  com- 
mitted to  the  restoration  of  democracy 
and  that  it  will  hold  them  accountable 
for  promises  made  at  Governors  Island. 

This  amendment  sends  the  opposite 
message.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
the  message  heard  on  the  streets  of 
Port-au-Prince  would  be  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  not  committed  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  democratically  elected 
government  and  the  Governors  Island 
accord  contrary  to  President  Clinton's 
statements.  As  President  Clinton  has 
stated,  it  would  "signal  a  green  light 
to  Haiti's  military  and  police  authori- 
ties in  their  brutal  efforts  to  resist  a 
return  to  democracy." 

This  amendment  severely  restricts 
the  President's  ability  to  conduct  his 
foreign  policy  in  Haiti— it  even  pro- 
hibits the  United  States  from  sending 
destroyers  to  enforce  the  embargo 
without  prior  congressional  approval. 
The  President  has  articulated  a  good 
policy  in  Haiti.  He  has  worked  closely 
with  the  international  community  to 
use  economic  pressure  to  restore  the 
democratically  elected  government  to 
office  and  acted  wisely  by  withdrawing 
the  ship  carrying  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  from  Haiti's  harbors  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  United  States  per- 
sonnel. 

As  I  understand,  there  are  alter- 
native amendments  which  address  the 
issue  of  sending  Armed  Forces  to  Haiti 
that  provide  the  President  greater 
flexibility  while  retaining  a  key  con- 
gressional role.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
our  colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  for  his  statement. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  one  other 
point,  because  I  did  not  make  it  ear- 
lier. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  context  of  the 
implication  of  this  amendment,  it  is 
without  much  question  that  Haiti  has 
become  a  significant  conduit  for  illegal 
drug  trafficking.  That  is  not  my  con- 
clusion. That  is  the  conclusion  of  those 
who  follow  these  issues  very,  very 
closely.  That  has  grown  considerably.  I 
am  told,  since  the  coup  d'etat  2  years 


ago  when  President  Aristide  was 
thrown  out  of  the  country.  And  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  that  drug 
trafficking  are  the  very  people  today 
that  are  in  control  of  Haiti. 

The  implications  of  this  amend- 
ment— putting  aside  other  issues  that 
have  been  addressed— the  implications 
of  denying  us  the  opportunity  to  utilize 
resources  to  be  able  to  deal  with  that 
very  issue.  I  think,  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered by  our  colleagues  in  weighing 
whether  or  not  such  an  amendment 
ought  to  be  approved. 

Certainly,  one  would  hope  other 
means  might  succeed.  But  to  deny  us 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem—as we  have,  by  the  way,  in  other 
countries  in  the  hemisphere — by  utiliz- 
ing U.S.  military  forces,  I  think,  would 
be  a  significant  mistake.  Not  that  we 
would  jump  to  that  alternative,  but  to 
deny  us  that  alternative  or  deny  the 
President  that  alternative  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  mistake  of  significant  con- 
sequences. 

President  Aristide  specifically  raised 
this  issue  in  our  meeting  with  him  this 
afternoon.  And  I  note  that  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  was  also  present  today  at 
that  meeting,  along  with  others  who 
heard  him  talk  about  the  serious  impli- 
cations of  the  pending  amendment. 

They  say  there  is  no  U.S.  interest 
here  at  all— that  is  the  statement  of 
the  authors  of  this  amendment.  One  of 
the  major  transit  points  of  drug  traf- 
ficking seems  to  me  to  be  an  interest. 
It  is  an  interest  of  people  in  my  State, 
and  I  presume  it  is  an  interest  of  peo- 
ple in  every  State  in  this  country. 

To  deny  the  President  of  the  United 
States  one  of  the  means  available  to 
him  for  dealing  with  that  issue  would 
be.  I  think,  a  significant  error  to  make. 

Second.  I  note  that  in  the  last  2 
years.  40.000  Haitians  have  fled  Haiti, 
many  of  whom  have  sought  refuge  in 
this  country.  Obviously,  we  cannot  ab- 
sorb every  refugee  who  seeks  to  come 
to  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  an  exaggeration 
at  all.  Mr.  President,  to  suggest  that  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  if  the  force 
that  today  control  Haiti  remain  in 
power,  I  think  there  is  a  very  strong 
likelihood  that  we  will  once  again  re- 
visit the  kind  of  human  floodtide  that 
washed  toward  our  country  in  the  pre- 
vious 2  years. 

I  note  that  during  the  7  months  of 
President  Aristide's  tenure,  the  depar- 
ture of  refugees  from  Haiti  virtually 
stopped.  In  fact,  emigration  from  this 
country  to  Haiti  began  to  increase- 
people  going  back  to  their  country  that 
they  had  left— because  they  thought 
there  was  a  future  for  them  once  again. 

So.  again,  when  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  say  the  United  States  has 
no  interest,  tell  that  to  the  people  in 
this  country  who  are  already  finding  it 
hard  enough  to  find  jobs  or  keep  jobs, 
when  we  find  ourselves  once  again 
being  inundated  with  refugees  seeking 
political  asylum. 


I  would  argue  that  we  would  see  that 
happen  once  again,  were  this  amend- 
ment to  be  adopted.  The  message  to 
General  Cedras  and  Police  Chief  Fran- 
cois, if  they  were  to  receive  this 
evening  the  good  news  that  the  Helms 
amendment  has  been  adopted;  Relax; 
stay  where  you  are.  And  the  message  to 
the  people  of  Haiti  would  be:  Pack  your 
bags;  leave.  To  the  drug  dealers:  Relax; 
it's  OK.  Haiti  is  still  a  good  place. 
Transit  that  illegal  cargo  to  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  here  wants  to 
be  a  party  to  that.  So.  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  the  rejection  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bau- 
cus).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  just  take  a  few  moments  to  speak 
to  the  Helms  amendment. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  argu- 
ments made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
so  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  repeat  those 
arguments.  Some  of  them  have  to  do 
with  constitutional  questions  dealing 
with  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  congressional 
branch  of  Government.  Some  of  them 
have  to  do  with  national  interests  and 
how  we  define  national  interests  and 
how  we  define  our  goals. 

There  has  been  some  fairly  powerful 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  our  national  interest  as  defined. 
Both  Senators  from  Florida  talked 
about  the  number,  really  the 
floodtides.  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren coming  here  from  Haiti,  having  to 
flee  persecution — having  to  flee,  I 
would  argue,  murder. 

Argument  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that,  as  we  think 
about  what  has  happened  in  Haiti,  let 
us  understand  another  definition  of  our 
national  interest  which  has  to  do  with 
the  drug  trafficking,  much  of  it  coming 
from  that  country.  How  do  we  intend 
to  respond  to  that? 

I  would  like  to  just  add  one  more  di- 
mension to  the  definition  of  national 
interest.  I  really  love  this  country  and 
I  really  believe  in  the  people  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  think  peo- 
ple in  this  country  believe  that  it  is  in 
our  national  interest— and  it  is  in  our 
national  character — to  stop  killers. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  have  right  now 
when  we  look  to  Haiti:  Coup  leaders 
who  are  killers.  They  are  murderers. 

I  simply  argue,  among  the  many, 
many   problems  with   the  amendment 
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on  the  noor  is  that  right  now  we  have 
15  ships  that  are  interdicting  oil  and 
arms  sales  to  Haiti.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  By  the  way.  that  is  a  very 
bold  action.  If  you  look  at  that  action 
with  a  sense  of  history,  it  is  not  insig- 
nificant. Whether  or  not  it  will  be 
enough.  I  do  not  know.  Whether  or  not 
poor  people  in  Haiti,  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  violence  and  the 
murders,  will  suffer— I  worry  about 
that,  as  a  Senator.  But  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  we  want  to  do  is  to  send  a 
message  to  these  murderers,  to  these 
killers  in  Haiti— and  that  is  exactly 
who  they  are— that  there  will  be  no  ad- 
ditional pressure  beyond  sanctions. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  next  step  is 
yet.  But  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is 
agree  to  an  amendment  that  essen- 
tially says  to  them  the  role  of  the 
United  States  will  be  to  take  some  ac- 
tion but  no  more,  and  they  can  con- 
tinue with  impunity  murdering  their 
own  citizens. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

RLSSI.AN  DLMPING  OF  LOW-LEVEL  R.^DI0.\CTIVE 
W.^STE  IN  THE  SE.\  OF  J.^PAN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  alert  the 
Senate  to  a  serious  environmental  haz- 
ard that  I  think  our  Government 
should  monitor.  Last  weekend  a  Rus- 
sian naval  vessel  dumped  nearly  2.000 
tons  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  This  action,  which 
was  witnessed  by  representatives  of 
Greenpeace  and  confirmed  by  top  Rus- 
sian officials,  is  in  direct  defiance  of  an 
international  moratorium  on  such 
dumping,  a  moratorium,  incidentally, 
that  the  former  Soviet  Union  pledged 
to  uphold.  In  fact,  the  dumping  came 
less  than  a  week  after  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  visited  Japan  and  signed  a  dec- 
laration expressing  concern  about  the 
dumping  of  radioactive  waste. 

It  is  time  for  our  Government  to  ex- 
press a  greater  level  of  concern  on  this 
issue.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Russia 
has  used  the  seas  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  radioactive  garbage.  Last  year, 
Congress  included  $10  million,  at  my 
request,  in  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  to  identify  nuclear  waste  disposal 
by  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  deter- 
mine what  threat,  if  any,  that  waste 
poses  to  the  United  States. 

Incidentally,  those  funds  were  the 
only  resources  that  have  been  made 
available  to  our  Government  to  make 
such  an  assessment.  It  is  one  of  those 
notorious  earmarks  we  have  been  hear- 
ing about  today.  Oversight  of  the  in- 
vestigation was  headed  by  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research,  which  we  call  ONR. 
What  they  have  reported  to  us  is  most 
disturbing. 

With  the  help  of  a  report  written  by 
a  committee  led  by  Dr.  Alexei 
Yablokov,     Boris     Yeltsin's     environ- 


mental adviser.  ONR  found  that  since 
1950.  the  former  Soviet  Union  dumped 
at  sea:  13  nuclear  reactors  from  sub- 
marines; one  complete  submarine  with 
a  liquid  metal  cooled  reactor;  three 
damaged  reactors  from  the  ice  breaker 
Lenin,  and  more  than  17,000  containers 
of  liquid  and  solid  radioactive  waste 

ONR  has  documented  that  the  Rus- 
sian powerplants  and  nuclear  plants 
have  dumped  untold  amounts  of  radio- 
active contaminants  into  major  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  world's  oceans. 

Last  May,  I  met  with  Dr.  Yablokov 
in  Moscow,  and  he  assured  me  that 
Russia  was  getting  a  better  handle  on 
its  control  of  nuclear  waste.  Clearly, 
Russia  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  meet 
Dr  Yablokov's  goals. 

Our  Government's  preliminary  inves- 
tigation of  this  threat  and  the  assess- 
ment of  these  wastes  will  continue,  I 
hope,  next  year  under  another  $10  mil- 
lion that  I  have  urged  be  set  aside  for 
ONR  under  this  bill  that  is  before  us 
now.  There  may  be  additional  dump 
sites  that  the  United  States  will  iden- 
tify that  contain  radioactive  waste 
dumped  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Russia. 

We  are  just  now  beginning  to  reveal 
the  troubling  history  of  what  the 
former  Soviet  Union  dumped.  And,  un- 
fortunately, now  Russia,  as  its  succes- 
sor, is  dumping  more. 

When  I  learned  of  the  Russians  lat- 
est action  this  last  weekend.  I  had  my 
staff  contact  an  old  friend  in  Alaska, 
Dr.  Tom  Royer.  to  determine  whether 
any  of  that  radioactive  waste  might 
come  over  to  the  North  Pacific,  over 
our  way  in  the  North  Pacific.  Dr.  Royer 
is  professor  of  marine  science  at  the 
University  of  Alaska's  Institutes  of 
Marine  Science.  He  is  an  expert  in  Pa- 
cific Ocean  currents  and  circulation. 

He  predicted  for  me  with  amazing  ac- 
curacy the  path  that  the  oil  from  the 
Exxon  Valdez  would  take  after  the  trag- 
ic spill  in  1989.  I  might  say,  he  pre- 
dicted with  amazing  accuracy.  He  was 
really  on  point  and  told  us  where  the 
oil  would  go,  unfortunately. 

Dr.  Royer  has  sent  me  some  maps 
which  we  have  produced  today.  I  want 
to  call  these  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

The  first  is  Dr.  Royers  map  that 
shows  that  waste  could  be  carried  to 
the  northeast  where  some  of  it  would 
pass  through  the  straits  north  and 
south  of  Hokkaido  and  will  enter  into 
the  Oyashio  Current.  The  Oyashio  then 
goes  on — and  this  is  the  second  chart 
he  sent  to  me— to  join  the  northeast- 
ward flowing  Kuroshio  Current  that 
eventually  forms  the  sub-Arctic  or 
North  Pacific  Current— which  is  this 
one— most  important  to  us.  This  is  the 
most  important  current  to  the  North 
American  Continent  in  the  Pacific. 
That  is  the  bad  news. 

This  current  carries  water  across  the 
North  Pacific  where  it  splits.  Some  of 
it  goes  south  down  by  California.  The 
other  goes  up  to  the  Alaska  Current,  up 


into  Alaska  waters.  It  will  go  through 
Falls  Pass  and  then  up  on  into  the  Arc- 
tic. It  will  be  regurgitated  by  the  polar 
seas  and  then  come  back  down  south 
again.  That  is  the  bad  news.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  radioactive  waste  could 
eventually  find  its  way  into  our  wa- 
ters. 

The  good  news.  Dr.  Royer  tells  me,  is 
that  it  probably  will  take  several  years 
to  reach  us  and  the  level  of  radiation 
so  far  detected  is  low. 

Mr.  President,  as  Dr.  Royers  analy- 
sis suggests.  United  States  fisheries 
will  not  be  affected  immediately  by 
this  latest  Russian  dumping.  But  how 
many  more  times  can  we  sit  by  and 
watch  Russia  dump  more  and  more  ra- 
dioactive wastes  into  our  oceans? 

Today,  we  can  boast  in  Alaska  of  the 
purest  fish  in  the  world.  Our  fish  come 
from  cold,  clear,  pure  water.  But  I  am 
afraid  the  Russian  and  Japanese  fisher- 
men will  not  now  be  able  to  make  the 
same  claim.  That  is  not  in  our  best  in- 
terest. Fish  caught  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific are  the  envy  of  the  world,  and  I 
believe  they  should  stay  that  way,  not 
only  for  our  North  America,  but  for  all 
the  Pacific  nations.  We  should  join  to- 
gether and  send  a  clear  message  to 
Russia  that  nuclear  dumping  in  the 
North  Pacific  area  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. 

Russia's  defense  for  this  recent  act  is 
that  the  storage  facilities  on  land— two 
in  the  North  and  two  in  the  Far  East — 
are  full  and  there  is  no  place  else  for 
them  to  dump  this  radioactive  waste. 

I  am  quite  hopeful  that  we  can  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  ask  for  this  administration's 
help  to  protect  the  fisheries  resources 
of  the  North  Pacific.  We  ought  to  put 
an  end  to  this  practice  and  protect  the 
fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  for  future 
generations. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  see  to  it  and 
ask  that  the  President  put  this  issue  on 
the  next  summit  with  Russia  to  raise 
the  question.  We  really  ought  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  administration  and  the 
American  people  to  the  fact  that  this 
nuclear  dumping  now  will  continue.  If 
what  they  tell  us  as  their  defense  is 
true— that  there  is  no  storage  space 
left  for  them  on  land;  that  there  is  no 
place  else  for  them  to  dump  spent  ra- 
dioactive fuel  and  they  are  going 
through  this  downsizing  of  their  nu- 
clear systems — we  can  expect  more  ra- 
dioactive dumping,  more  and  more  and 
more. 

This  is  an  issue  that  cannot  wait  if 
we  are  to  protect  the  fisheries  of  the 
North  Pacific.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
current  occupant  of  the  chair,  who  I 
know  is  very,  very  interested  in  this 
issue,  is  here  today  to  see  these  charts 
that  have  been  sent  to  me  by  Dr. 
Royer. 

As  I  said,  I  think  he  is  the  most  emi- 
nent American  scientist  in  knowledge 
of  the  currents  of  the  North  Pacific.  He 
tells   me   that   it   is  just  a  matter  of 
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time — Chis  dumping  place.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, again  was  down  here.  As  time 
goes  by,  the  currents  will  carry  it  out 
across  the  Pacific  where  the  current 
will  split  and  take  these  wastes.  The 
radioactivity  of  these  wastes  will  come 
to  us  just  as  they  did  in  the  days  gone 
by  when  the  Russians  had  their  nuclear 
test  in  the  air. 

I  remember  so  well  the  problem  of 
strontium  90  being  found  in  the  meat  of 
caribou  and  reindeer  being  consumed 
by  our  Eskimo  people.  We  wondered 
where  it  was  coming  from,  and  our 
studies  showed  the  prevailing  winds  at 
that  time  brought  the  fallout  of  the 
nuclear  tests  in  the  air  conducted  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Alaska. 

Eventually,  unfortunately— I  hope  it 
is  not  too  soon— the  radioactivity  of 
this  spent  radioactive  fuel  will  come  to 
the  North  Pacific  and  will  come  to  our 
shores.  We  ought  to  make  sure  that 
this  is  the  last;  that  they  do  not  con- 
tinue this  ocean  dumping  of  radio- 
active spent  fuel. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  some  time  to  discuss  some 
of  my  feelings  about  the  situation  in 
Haiti,  perhaps  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  comments  that  have  been  made 
earlier  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  understand  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  a  briefing  going  on  in  S-407  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Watson  re- 
garding Haiti.  I  would  like  to  be  there 
for  it,  but  I  am  told  if  I  do  not  exercise 
my  right  to  the  floor  at  this  time  I 
may  not  get  that  right  to  speak  about 
Haiti. 

So  while  I  wish  to  be  involved  in  that 
briefing,  I  do  want  to  talk  about  the 
situation  in  Haiti,  what  I  think  our  in- 
terests are  there,  and  to  comment  on 
some  earlier  statements  made  about 
President  Aristide  and  the  situations 
that  occurred  while  he  was  in  office. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  some  of 
these  comments  regarding  our  inter- 
ests in  Haiti.  Some  have  effectively 
said  we  have  no  interest  there.  Some 
have  said  we  have  no  interests  worth 
pursuing  even  with  the  use  noncombat 
U.S.  military  forces,  even  a  statement 
somebody  made  that  President  Aristide 
is  not  worth  one  U.S.  soldier's  life. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot  support  a 
duly  elected  democratic  government  of 
a  nation  just  800  miles  from  our  shores, 
what  kind  of  a  message  does  that  send 
to  other  potential  coup  leaders,  mili- 
tary leaders  who  might  be  considering 
the  overthrow  of  other  democratically 
elected  governments?  How  can  we  turn 


our  backs  on  all  those  Haitians  who 
have  bravely  backed  the  government  of 
President  Aristide  through  their  votes, 
through  their  voices,  and  all  too  many 
with  their  lives? 

At  a  recent  briefing.  President 
Aristide  said  that  since  the  coup  over 
4,000  Haitians  have  been  killed;  just 
since  the  Governors  Island  accord  this 
summer,  over  100  Haitians  have  been 
killed  by  the  killers,  the  thugs,  the 
attaches  and  the  members  of  the  mili- 
tary in  Haiti.  So  we  cannot  any  longer 
turn  our  backs  on  the  carnage  that  is 
happening  there. 

We  must,  indeed,  stand  up  for  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Haiti  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future.  They  did  decide 
their  future  by  electing  President 
Aristide  in  an  election  that  everyone 
has  conceded  was  open  and  fair,  in 
which  the  military— again  I  com- 
pliment General  Cedras  for  that — did 
not  intervene  and  in  fact  protected  the 
people's  right  to  exercise  their  vote. 
About  68  percent  of  the  people  voted 
for  Mr.  Aristide  to  be  their  President. 
As  Ambassador  Albright  said,  he  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  any  other 
democratically-elected  President  in 
this  hemisphere. 

But  to  really  understand  Haiti  one 
must  understand  a  little  bit  of  the  his- 
tory. The  people  of  Haiti  have  never 
really  had  an  elected  government  as  we 
know  it  for  almost  two  centuries.  They 
received  their  independence  in  1804  and 
the  United  States  Marines  occupied 
Haiti  18  years,  from  1915  to  1934.  When 
they  left,  they  left  behind  a  corrupt 
U.S. -trained  military. 

Again.  I  might  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  during  all  of  our  incursions  in 
Haiti  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  cen- 
tury and  since,  our  dealings  with  Haiti 
have  been  to  prop  up  military  rulers 
and  other  governments  like  Duvalier 
who  basically  did  the  bidding  of  certain 
private  interests  here  in  this  country. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  comment  that 
was  attributed— I  cannot  say  whether 
it  is  real  or  not — to  a  Marine  general 
who  had  said,  at  least  was  purported  to 
have  said,  that  he  spent  all  of  his  life 
in  Haiti  fighting  for  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  No  wonder,  the  peasants  and  poor 
people  of  Haiti  did  not  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, because  for  all  those  years  we  had 
propped  up,  recognized,  dealt  with  gov- 
ernments that  brutally  repressed  their 
people. 

Haitians  suffered  for  29  years  under 
the  absolute  dictatorship  of  a  Duvalier, 
"Papa  Doc"  from  1957  through  1971,  and 
his  son  "Baby  Doc"  from  1971  through 
1986.  Again,  that  whole  history  is  one 
of  torture,  repression,  and  most  violent 
kinds  of  acts  by  the  Duvalier  Tonton 
Macoutes  against  the  people  of  Haiti. 

But  in  1986.  after  many  years  of 
struggle,  the  people  of  Haiti  finally 
threw  out  the  Duvalier  regime.  A  new 
constitution  was  unveiled  in  1987.  Five 
interim  governments  were  formed  and 


fell  over  the  next  4  years  because  none 
were  popularly  based.  In  December 
1990,  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  was  elect- 
ed President  of  Haiti  with  67.5  percent 
of  the  vote,  the  largest  majority  any 
elected  leader  ever  got  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  U.S. -backed  can- 
didate— sort  of  backed  by  the  United 
States — was  far,  far  behind. 

The  election  was  widely  held  as  fair 
and  honest,  with  the  7,000-member  Hai- 
tian military,  effectively  protecting 
the  election  process.  A  large  contin- 
gent of  international  observers  may 
have  helped  to  constrain  the  military, 
the  same  mechanism  proposed  now  to 
restrain  the  Haitian  military  when 
President  Aristide  is  scheduled  to  re- 
turn on  October  30. 

But  after  only  8  months  in  office, 
President  Aristide  was  overthrown  and 
sent  into  exile  on  September  30,  1991. 
by  those  same  military  forces.  General 
Cedras,  whom  we  have  seen  often  on 
CNN  lately,  reportedly  was  a  reluctant 
participant  in  thaCt^oup.  He  said  that 
Aristide  was  deposed  for  "meddling  in 
army  affairs."  Given  all  of  the  atroc- 
ities committed  by  the  Haitian  mili- 
tary over  this  century,  obviously  some 
meddling  was  definitely  called  for  by 
the  civilian  elected  President  to  make 
the  Haitian  military  subservient  to  the 
President  and  accountable  to  the  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  Haitian  peo- 
ple. 

Now,  some  observers  charge  that 
President  Aristide  incited  some  of  the 
violence  during  his  brief  8  months  in 
power.  Some  say  that  he  even  incited 
the  members  of  the  coup  who  forced 
him  into  exile. 

Quite  frankly.  I  have  reviewed  some 
of  the  speeches,  not  all  of  them,  that 
Father  Aristide  gave  during  his  Presi- 
dency. He  gave  some  rather  strong 
speeches  as  the  leading  opponent  and 
critic  of  the  Duvalier  family  dictator- 
ship. I  am  sure  his  rhetoric  made 
Duvalier  sympathizers  very  uncomfort- 
able, and  some  of  it  was  pretty  strong 
language.  I  have  been  known  to  use 
some  pretty  strong  language  myself  in 
debates  here  in  the  United  States,  and 
certainly  he  did.  But.. again,  when  you 
look  at  the  history  of  Haiti  and  what 
they  had  to  overcome,  you  can  under- 
stand strong  language  to  get  the  people 
to  understand  that  they  did  not  have  to 
live  under  the  violence  and  terror  of 
the  Tontons.  attaches,  and  the  mili- 
tary of  Haiti. 

President  Aristide  wanted  his  people 
to  join  together  because  he  understood 
that  in  unity  there  is  strength  and  that 
it  was  the  military  and  the  attaches 
that  continued  to  divide  the  people  up 
so  they  could  not  form  these  strong 
popular  organizations  to  protect  and 
defend  themselves. 

But  to  blame  President  Aristide  for 
inciting  violence?  That  reminds  me  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover's  efforts  to  falsely 
charge  that  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 
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Jr.,  started  the  violence  that  accom- 
panied the  civil  rights  movement.  Both 
charges  are  outrageous. 

During  his  8-month  government. 
President  Aristide  reduced  crime  in  the 
city  and  started  to  bring  the  military 
under  civilian  control.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  civil  society  that  sprang  up 
in  the  rural  regions  of  Haiti  after  1986 
flourished  under  President  Aristide's 
rule.  Again,  he  wanted  people  to  have 
more  power,  to  empower  the  poor,  to 
give  them  some  control  over  their 
lives.  Peasant  cooperatives,  church 
groups,  students,  literacy  programs, 
rural  development  programs,  and  other 
popular  organizations  began  to  take 
control  of  their  own  lives. 

During  the  8-month  period  of 
Aristide's  government,  there  was  a 
marked  decline  in  violence  and  mur- 
ders in  Haiti.  Only  25  deaths  were  re- 
corded by  human  rights  observers— 25 
during  his  8-month  period  versus  241 
murders  in  the  10  months  of  the 
Truilliot  government  that  preceded 
Aristide  and  89  deaths  recorded  during 
the  10  months  of  the  Avril  government 
before  that.  Our  State  Department  has 
stated  that  there  were  no  reported 
cases  of  disappearances  during 
Aristide's  period  in  power  whereas  doz- 
ens of  disapijearances  have  occurred 
since  the  coup. 

During  the  coup  that  overthrew  Fa- 
ther Aristide  on  September  30,  1991,  the 
State  Department  claims,  over  300  were 
killed,  while  Amnesty  International 
says  the  toll  was  well  over  1,500  killed 
by  the  military  during  that  coup. 

Since  President  Aristide  was  driven 
from  the  nation  that  he  was  elected  to 
lead,  human  rights  violations  escalated 
in  Haiti.  The  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Human  Rights  stated.  In  September 
1992,  that  "the  human  rights  situation 
in  Haiti  is  worse  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Duvalier  era."  Again,  this  re- 
port from  the  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Human  Rights  went  on  to  say: 

The  military  has  executed,  tortured,  and 
illegally  arrested  countless  Haitians.  Gov- 
ernment harassment  and  Intimidation  of 
journalists,  human  rights  monitors  and  law- 
yers, priests,  nuns,  and  grassroots  leaders  is 
intense.  Popular  expressions  of  support  for 
ousted  President  .Aristide  are  routinely  met 
with  violent  reprisals  by  the  military. 

That  is  a  report  of  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights. 

Similarly,  Amnesty  International 
stated,  in  October  1992: 

The  security  forces  and  thousands  of  civil- 
ians acting  in  collusion  with  them  carry  out 
a  wide  range  of  abuses  with  total  impunity 
The  old  repressive  structures,  which  the  de- 
posed [Aristide]  government  had  partly  suc- 
ceeded in  dismantling,  are  back  in  place. 

Again,  from  Amnesty  International. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  on 
death  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  full  story 
of  the  horror  ripping  Haiti  today, 
threatening  it  with  a  return  to  the 
Duvalier  past.  Fully  70  percent  of  Hai- 
tians live  in  rural  areas.  Although  they 
pay  most  of  the  taxes,  these  impover- 


ished citizens  receive  virtually  no  Gov- 
ernment services. 

After  "Baby  Doc"  Duvalier  was  driv- 
en into  exile  by  a  popular  uprising  in 
1986,  the  rural  peasants  began  to  orga- 
nize. They  began  to  build  silos  to  store 
their  grain  until  prices  increased.  They 
began  literacy  programs.  They  formed 
trade  unions  and  even  started  inde- 
pendent radio  stations.  Church  pro- 
grams and  self-help  activities  ex- 
panded. In  other  words,  the  Haitians 
began  to  construct  a  civil  society. 

Much  of  this  newly  developed  civil 
society  was  a  threat  to  the  military 
elites  who  gained  their  power  through 
control  of  the  peasant  population. 
After  the  September  1991  coup,  the 
army  systematically  attacked  this 
civil  structure  with  arrests,  beatings, 
torture,  disappearances,  and  murder. 

After  the  1991  coup  that  sent  Presi- 
dent Aristide  into  exile,  all  meetings 
were  banned.  Grain  silos  that  the  peas- 
ants had  constructed  to  store  their 
grain  were  systematically  destroyed. 
Rooms  where  these  groups  were  meet- 
ing were  gutted  and  doors  torn  off  their 
hinges  so  they  could  not  close  the 
doors.  The  army  stole  the  weapons  of 
these  peasant  groups.  I  do  not  mean 
guns  and  weapons,  because  they  did  not 
have  any.  What  the  army  took  away 
from  them  were  typewriters,  printing 
presses,  and  other  equipment  that  they 
used  to  communicate  with  the  people. 

Nine  independent  radio  stations,  the 
main  vehicle  of  communication  with 
the  peasant  population,  were  closed 
after  the  September  1991  coup.  Nine 
radio  stations  just  closed.  Remaining 
radio  stations  are  under  Government 
control  or  no  longer  broadcast  news  or 
information  critical  of  the  military  re- 
gime. 

The  popular  organizations,  which 
were  the  backbone  of  the  support  for 
President  Aristide,  were  driven  under- 
ground. Many  have  been  meeting  se- 
cretly in  small  groups,  but  most  have 
disbanded,  giving  up  the  power  over 
their  own  lives  that  they  had  gained. 
This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  real  tragedy 
of  the  military  control  of  Haiti.  The 
destruction  of  the  civil  society  that  is 
necessary  for  the  self-development, 
self-rule,  education,  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Haitian  peasants. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  now  to  the 
Governor's  Island  accord.  As  the  vio- 
lence grew  and  constant  calls  for  Presi- 
dent Aristide's  return  to  power  were  ig- 
nored by  the  Haitian  military  and  po- 
lice, the  July  3,  1993,  agreement  signed 
by  President  Aristide  and  General 
Cedras  seemed  to  offer  some  hope.  This 
10-step  program  would  require  General 
Cedras  and  the  more  dangerous  piolice 
chief.  Col.  Michel  Francois,  to  step 
down  and  would  lead  to  the  return  to 
power  of  President  Aristide  on  October 
30.  just  10  days  from  now.  The  accord 
also  called  on  the  United  Nations  to 
provide  training  for  both  the  military 
and  the  creation  of  a  new  police  force. 


While  General  Cedras  signed  this  ac- 
cord, as  did  President  Aristide,  Colonel 
Francois  did  not,  and  his  2.500-person 
police  force  and  his  thousands  of  quasi- 
police  attaches  have  been  responsible 
for  another  round  of  escalating  vio- 
lence. 

Since  the  Governors  Island  accord 
was  signed  on  July  3,  over  100  Haitians 
have  been  murdered,  including,  as  we 
know  all  too  well,  the  public  execution 
of  Antoine  Izmery,  who  was  dragged 
out  of  church  during  mass  and  shot  in 
cold  blood  while  the  military  and  po- 
lice stood  watching.  And  just  recently, 
the  Justice  Minister  Guy  Malary  was 
killed  with  his  bodyguards  and  assist- 
ant; again,  gunned  down  in  cold  blood. 
Worse  yet.  Duvalierists  are  filtering 
back  into  Haiti,  ready  to  pick  up  where 
they  left  off  in  1986.  when  "Baby  Doc" 
Duvalier  was  overthrown. 

Frank  Roumaine,  the  former  mayor 
of  Port-au-Prince,  returned  in  Septem- 
ber. He  has  remained  one  of  the  most 
notorious  members  of  the  Tonton 
Macoutes,  one  of  the  most  vicious  of 
the  killers  in  Haiti  and  Haitian  his- 
tory. He  returned  in  September  and,  re- 
portedly, is  now  organizing  the  old 
Tonton  Macoutes.  Reportedly,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  attack  on  Father 
Aristide's  St.  Jean  Rosco  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  left  12  people 
dead. 

An  openly  Duvalierist  party  has  been 
formed,  called  the  Front  for  Restora- 
tion of  Democracy— how  about  that 
one  for  a  play  on  words;  it  should  be 
called  the  Front  for  the  Restoration  of 
Duvalierism— to  restore  the  old 
Duvalier  Tonton  Macoutes  regime. 

Since  General  Cedras  and  Colonel 
Francois  were  not  able  to  maintain 
order  and  quell  the  violence,  the  return 
of  President  Aristide  is  in  great  doubt. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  some  of  my 
colleagues  would  have  us  throw  in  the 
towel  and  give  up  on  the  first  demo- 
cratically elected  leader  of  Haiti- 
elected  with  67.5  percent  of  the  vote. 
Give  up  on  democracy?  Give  up  on  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Haitians  who 
risked  their  lives  to  support  President 
Aristide,  who  have  worked  for  his  re- 
turn? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
abandoning  Haiti  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  own  national  security.  Haiti 
is  no  Somalia.  We  have  no  strategic  in- 
terests in  Somalia.  Our  military  oper- 
ation there  was  purely  humanitarian, 
or  should  have  been.  Quite  frankly,  I 
was  very  proud  almost  a  year  ago  when 
President  Bush  sent  25,000  American 
troops  to  Somalia  to  stop  the  starva- 
tion. And  we  did.  I  think  that  is  a  great 
story  that  we  ought  to  be  proud  of, 
that  we  went  there  and  stopped  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  from 
starving  to  death.  We  have  taken  seed 
and  fertilizer,  and  we  have  them  grow- 
ing crops  in  Somalia.  We  should  have 
maintained  a  purely  humanitarian  ef- 
fort in  Somalia. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  Haiti  is  much 
more  important  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Haiti  is  in  this  hemisphere, 
800  miles  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  Our 
national  security  would  be  degraded  in 
at  least  three  aspects  if  we  let  Haiti 
fall  back  into  the  hands  of  the  mur- 
derers, the  police,  the  military,  and  the 
Duvaliers. 

First,  a  return  to  chaos  would  dra- 
matically increase  Haitian  refugees  be- 
yond anything  we  have  ever  seen.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Haitians  are  al- 
ready preparing  to  flock  to  this  coun- 
try, flocking  to  airports  to  flee.  Are  we 
ready?  Are  we  ready  and  prepared  to 
clothe  and  feed  a  half  million  Haitian 
refugees?  They  will  come.  First  of  all, 
they  will  hit  the  Bahamas  and  sink 
them,  and  then  move  on  to  the  United 
States. 

Will  President  Clinton  send  destroy- 
ers out  there  to  stop  their  boats,  to 
sink  them  and  let  them  drown?  Will 
President  Clinton  turn  them  around 
and  take  them  back  to  Haiti  and  dump 
them  off?  For  surely  he  knows  they 
will  be  killed.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  We 
would  not  stand  for  it. 

What  will  happen  when  those  500,000 
refugees  come  fleeing  to  America?  Are 
we  prepared  to  deal  with  that?  In  no 
way  are  we  prepared.  Again,  Haiti  is  of 
great  concern  to  our  national  interests. 

Second,  Haiti  is  a  significant  part  of 
the  drug  highway  from  South  America. 
A  return  to  corruption  and  military 
rule  will  increase  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  to  our  streets  across  America. 
Already,  estimates  are  that  over  $500 
million  a  year  goes  into  Haitian  mili- 
tary coffers  because  of  the  illicit  drug 
trade  from  Haiti  into  America. 

Are  those  who  say  we  have  no  inter- 
ests there,  and  those  who  say  that  the 
return  of  President  Aristide  is  not 
worth  one  American  life,  saying  that 
stopping  the  flow  of  drugs  into  this 
country  is  not  important  and  not 
worth  the  loss  of  one  American  soldier? 
Well.  Mr.  President,  what  about  Pan- 
ama? Why  did  we  go  there?  Twenty-two 
American  soldiers  and  three  U.S.  civil- 
ians lost  their  lives  in  Panama.  Why? 
To  go  after  Noriega  and  get  him  be- 
cause he  was  sending  drugs  from  South 
America  to  the  United  States.  Twenty- 
five  Americans  lost  their  lives  there. 

American  people  and  this  Congress 
said  that  was  all  right  because  we  were 
stopping  the  flow  of  drugs.  The  amount 
of  drugs  coming  from  Panama  into  the 
United  States  is  minuscule  compared 
to  the  amount  of  drugs  coming  through 
Haiti  right  now.  this  very  minute,  into 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Who  is  behind  it?  It  is  not  the  peas- 
ants; they  do  not  have  the  where- 
withal. We  know  who  it  is.  Our  CIA 
knows,  and  so  does  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  is  the  military  leaders  and 
some  of  their  friends  in  high  places  in 
the  police  forces  that  are  conduiting 
these  drugs  right  into  the  streets  of 
America,  killing  our  young  people. 


Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  na- 
tional security  interest  in  Haiti;  and, 
yes,  we  have  a  national  interest  in 
making  sure  that  President  Aristide  is 
returned  to  power,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, because  President  Aristide  will 
stop  the  now  of  drugs  into  this  coun- 
try. He  will  stop  the  drug  trafficking. 

We  just  learned  that  the  President 
has  seized  or  frozen  all  of  the  assets  of 
their  military  in  the  United  States. 
You  wonder,  because  military  people  in 
Haiti,  as  I  understand  it,  make  less 
than  about  $20,000  a  year  in  United 
States  money,  how  some  of  them  have 
bank  accounts  in  this  country  worth 
millions  of  dollars.  That  is  quite  a  sav- 
ings account.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
save  up  millions  of  dollars  in  bank  ac- 
counts in  this  country  when  you  are 
paid  less  than  $20,000  a  year. 

Where  are  they  getting  their  money? 
We  know  where  they  are  getting  it. 
They  are  getting  it  from  the  drug 
trade.  I  say  it  is  time  to  stop  them.  It 
was  worth  going  after  Manuel  Noriega. 
It  is  worth  10  times  as  much  to  go  after 
the  ruthless  killers  and  drug  cartel  in 
Haiti,  who  are  shipping  death  and  de- 
struction to  our  streets  in  America 
even  as  we  speak. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  if  we  abandon 
Haiti  to  the  military  dictators,  we  will 
be  sending  a  strong  signal  to  the  rest  of 
this  hemisphere  that  the  United  States 
has  lost  the  guts  and  the  will  to  sup- 
port and  protect  democratically  elect- 
ed governments  in  our  backyard. 

What  they  will*  learn  is  that  all  they 
have  to  do  is  send  a  few  thugs  to  the 
docks  to  scare  away  the  U.S.  military, 
and  we  will  turn  around  and  run  and 
tuck  our  tails  between  our  legs.  This  is 
indeed  a  sad  message  for  newly  emerg- 
ing democracies  in  this  hemisphere  and 
elsewhere  around  the  world. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  un- 
derlying message  and  the  substance  of 
the  Helms  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment suggests  that  we  should  abandon 
Haiti  at  this  critical  juncture  in  its 
history;  and,  in  our  leadership  in  this 
hemisphere,  abandon  our  efforts  to 
stop  the  drug  trade  from  coming  into 
this  country,  as  we  surely  know  it  is 
coming  through  Haiti. 

This  would  send  exactly  the  wrong 
message  to  the  rest  of  our  hemisphere. 
The  President  should  have  the  option 
of  using  or  threatening  the  use  of  force 
if  the  killers  and  thugs  in  Haiti's  mili- 
tary and  police  forces  continue  their 
rampage  in  Haiti. 

If  we  tie  the  President's  hands  at  this 
point,  then  Haiti  military  will  be  given 
a  green  light  to  continue  the  torture 
and  the  murder  with  impunity.  They 
will  be  given  the  green  light  to  con- 
tinue their  drug  trafficking  to  this 
country  with  impunity. 

President  Clinton  must  have  the  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief  to  pro- 
tect the  1.000  or  so  Americans  in  Haiti. 
By  leaving  the  P;-esident  the  option  of 
using  force  to  protect  Americans,  the 


military  leaders  in  Haiti  will  have 
cause  for  concern  and  may  curb  some 
of  their  worst  excesses  and  I  hope  will 
lead  to  a  reimposition  of  the  Governors 
Island  accord. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  vital  interests 
in  what  happens  in  Haiti.  It  is  not  like 
Somalia.  And  I  daresay  it  is  not  even 
like  Bosnia.  While  I  abhor  what  hap- 
pened in  Bosnia,  and  I  think  we  could 
have  taken  a  different  course  of  action 
a  long  time  ago.  we  must,  I  think,  put 
the  burden  on  our  European  allies  to 
pay  attention  to  what  is  happening  in 
Bosnia.  That  is  in  their  national  inter- 
est. But  here  Haiti  is  in  our  national 
security  interest. 

There  has  been  a  lot  said  about  some 
words  President  Aristide  has  used  in 
speeches  he  has  given.  I  have  tried  to 
read  as  much  as  I  can  about  President 
Aristide,  who  he  is  and  what  kind  of  an 
individual  he  is. 

I  have  met  him  on  two  occasions.  I 
was  impressed  at  the  time  in  my  meet- 
ings with  him  by  his  intelligence,  by 
his  sincerity,  and  by  his  demeanor.  He 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  anyone  who 
incited  violence.  But  I  heard  so  much 
about  it  I  decided  to  start  reading. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  really  want  to 
know  what  someone  is  about,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  someone  who  has  attained 
a  high  position  in  life,  a  President, 
maybe  a  Senator,  take  a  look  at  what 
they  were  before.  What  did  they  do? 
What  has  their  life  history  been?  Where 
did  they  come  from?  What  has  been 
their  intellectual  development? 

I  picked  up  this  book  called  "In  The 
Parish  of  the  Poor."  I  recommend  it  to 
everyone.  It  was  written  by  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide  before  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  It 
was  written  while  he  was  a  parish 
priest.  And  I  think  if  you  read  this  you 
will  get  an  idea  of  just  who  President 
Aristide  is  and  where  he  is  coming 
from. 

I  am  going  to  read  a  small  part  of 
this  because  I  think  it  is  important.  I 
cannot  read  the  whole  book,  and  I 
would  not  put  the  whole  book  into  the 
Record,  but  I  would  recommend  it  for 
anyone  to  read.  Basically  the  whole 
book  is  talking  about  his  parish  that 
he  ran  for  the  poor  in  Haiti  and  how 
the  people  were  beaten  and  tortured, 
the  disappearances,  the  murders,  the 
brutal  repression  of  the  people  in  his 
parish.  But  I  think  there  is  one  passage 
in  here  that  sort  of  says  something 
about  who  Aristide  is.  Remember,  this 
was  written  before  he  was  President, 
before  he  probably  had  any  idea  that  he 
would  ever  be  President. 

I  will  not  read  the  whole  chapter,  but 
he  talks  about  the  poor  in  Haiti,  and  he 
talks  about  Haiti  as  being  the  parish  of 
the  poor.  He  talks  about  being  a  Chris- 
tian and  what  it  means  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Here  is,  I  think,  the  most  telling  pas- 
sage: 

Open  your  eyes  with  me.  sisters  and  broth- 
ers. It  is  morning.  The  night  has  been  a  long 
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one.  very  lonif.  Now.  the  dawn  seems  to  be 
climbing  up  slowly  from  beneath  the  hori- 
zon Wisps  of  smoke  are  rismg  up  from  the 
little  houses  of  the  village,  and  you  can 
smell  good  cornmeal  cereal  cooking  The  sky 
grows  pink.  An  hour  later,  the  children  in 
their  tidy,  well-fitting  uniforms  run  off  to 
school,  clutching  new  books  in  their  arms. 
Women  wearing  shoes  head  off  to  market, 
some  on  horseback  and  donkey,  others  on 
motorcycle  and  bicycle.  They  all  take  the 
new  paved  road,  down  which  buses  take 
other  women  and  men  to  market  for  the  day 
If  you  listen  closely,  you  can  hear  the  sound 
of  running  water,  of  faucets  being  turned  on 
in  houses.  Then  the  men  emerge,  carrying 
shiny  new  tools,  laughing  together,  their 
bodies  strong  and  well  fed.  They  head  off  for 
the  fields.  A  new  irrigation  project  has  been 
installed  and  the  crops  are  growing  where  be- 
fore there  was  almost  a  desert  Throughout 
the  village,  you  can  hear  laughter  and  the 
sound  of  jokes  being  told  and  listened  to. 

This  is  the  village  I  call  Esperancia.  The 
day  is  coming  when  this  village  will  exist, 
though  now  it  is  called  Despair  and  its  resi- 
dents wear  rags  and  never  laugh.  Yet  when 
we  look  around  this  village  I  call  Esperancia. 
we  can  see  that  not  very  much  has  changed 
since  it  was  called  Despair.  This  is  what  has 
changed:  Everyone  now  eats  a  decent  poor 
man's  breakfast.  There  is  a  new  road  The 
children  now  have  books.  The  women  have 
shoes.  There  is  water,  and  running  water. 
There  is  an  irrigation  project. 

This  is  not  very  much  to  change.  Yet  Just 
those  few  changes  can  turn  Despair  into 
Hope,  and  all  it  takes  to  change  them  is  or- 
ganization. In  a  year,  the  village  of 
Esperancia  could  exist  in  any  of  our  lands. 
Esperancia.  El  Salvador;  Esperancia.  Hon- 
duras; Esperancia.  Guatemala  It  is  an  hon- 
orable address  in  the  parishes  of  the  poor. 

Let  us  leave  our  old  homes  of  cardboard 
and  mud  floors.  Let  us  make  a  plan  to  douse 
them  with  gasoline,  and  burn  them  to  the 
ground.  Let  us  turn  our  backs  on  that  great 
fire  and  on  that  way  of  life,  and  hand  in 
hand,  calmly,  intelligently,  walk  forward 
into  the  darkness  toward  the  sunrise  of 
Hope.  Let  us  trust  one  another,  keep  faith 
with  one  another,  and  never  falter 

That  says  more  than  anything  who 
President  Aristide  really  is,  someone 
who  wants  to  turn  his  back  on  the  de- 
spair and  ravages  of  the  hundreds  of 
years  of  hatred  and  violence,  misery 
and  suffering,  and  lead  his  people  into 
a  new  village. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  suggest 
another  book.  "Jean-Bertrand  Aristide, 
An  Autobiography."  I  am  only  halfway 
through  that.  But  again  there  is  an- 
other passage  in  here  I  think  that  says 
something  about  who  this  individual  is. 
He  talks  about  Gandhi  and  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  He  said  that  they  are: 

•  *  *  in  a  class  I  will  never  attain,  and 
fighting  for  a  long  time,  a  very  long  time 
against  the  same  enemy,  but  under  other 
skies. 

He  is  talking  about  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Gandhi. 

Both  were  killed  by  assassins.*  *  *  I  do  not 
aspire  to  martyrdom.  Those  heroes  were  not 
my  contemporaries,  but  my  strategy  is  the 
same  as  theirs:  nonviolence.  Nonviolence  is 
collective  resistance,  not  resignation. 

A  good  lesson,  right?  Nonviolence  is 
collective  resistance,  not  resignation. 

The  gospel  demands  it  I  very  quickly  dis- 
covered the  congruence  between  the  attitude 


of  Jesus  and  nonviolence:  his  way  of  loving 
his  enemies,  his  way  of  giving  dignity  to  the 
outsiders,  of  pardoning  those  who  injured 
him.  of  speaking  a  word  of  truth  whether  it 
was  pleasant  or  not— all  of  these  things  har- 
bor an  unbelievable  power 

So  again,  someone  who  admires  Gan- 
dhi and  Martin  Luther  King  preaching 
the  gospel  of  nonviolence.  It  does  not 
say  resignation.  Martin  Luther  King 
never  preached  that  either.  He  did  not 
say  to  the  African-Americans  of  this 
country:  Just  sit  down  and  go  home,  do 
not  demonstrate,  do  not  sit  in  the  front 
of  the  bus,  do  not  demand  your  rights 
as  human  beings  and  as  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Through  the  nonviolence  demonstra- 
tion of  collective  power,  Martin  Luther 
King  organized  black  Americans  to  de- 
mand their  rightful  place  in  our  own 
country.  Yet  it  was  Bull  Connor  and  so 
many  others  and  even.  yes.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  head  of  the  FBI.  accusing 
Martin  Luther  King  of  inciting  the  vio- 
lence. 

It  was  not  Martin  Luther  King  that 
incited  the  violence,  it  was  the  seg- 
regationists. It  was  those  who  wanted 
to  keep  black  Americans  in  a  lower 
level,  who  did  not  want  them  to  exer- 
cise not  only  their  God-given  rights, 
but  their  constitutional  rights  in  the 
country.  They  were  the  ones  inciting 
the  violence,  not  Martin  Luther  King. 

It  is  the  military  in  Haiti,  it  is  the 
police  in  Haiti,  it  is  the  attaches  and 
the  Tonton  Maacoutes  Duvaliers  who 
are  inciting  the  violence.  It  is  not 
President  Aristide.  President  Aristide 
is  simply  showing  a  nonviolent  way  of 
giving  dignity  and  hope  to  the  Haitian 
people. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  took  the 
floor.  I  was  watching  with  interest  in 
my  office  as  the  Senator  alluded  to  a 
speech  given  by  President  Aristide  on 
September  27.  1991.  given  in  Port-au- 
Prince  at  the  National  Palace.  Ref- 
erences were  made  at  that  time  about 
President  Aristide  talking  about  using 
necklacing— putting  rubber  tires 
around  people's  necks  and  dousing 
them  with  gasoline  and  lighting  them. 

I  think  the  remarks  made  at  that 
time  and  that  were  attributed  to  Presi- 
dent Aristide  were  as  if  President 
Aristide  said  that  this  is  what  we 
should  do.  There  were  allusions  made 
to  'Isn't  it  a  wonderful  smell  and  a 
pretty  sight." 

Later,  about  an  hour  ago,  I  went  to 
the  recording  studio  to  view  a  video- 
tape that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina had.  He  was  kind  enough  to  let  me 
see  it.  I  wanted  to  see  the  actual 
speech  of  President  Aristide  where  he 
said  we  should  use  necklacing. 

Well,  I  watched  it.  It  is  not  a  very 
good  tape.  What  is  interesting  is  the 
tape  is  spliced  with  speeches— a  part  of 
a  speech  by  President  Aristide  and 
then  a  picture  of  burning  tires.  There 
are  some  other  pictures,  of  a  mutilated 
human  body.  I  could  not  quite  tell.  It 


was  pretty  gruesome.  Then  there  was 
some  part  of  a  McLaughlin  Group  and 
a  short  speech  by  Pat  Robertson.  I  did 
not  watch  it  beyond  that.  But  I  lis- 
tened to  the  speech  and,  of  course,  I  do 
not  understand  Creole,  so  there  was  a 
translation  put  at  the  bottom  of  bits 
and  pieces  of  the  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  in  my 
hand  the  translation  of  that  speech 
given  by  President  Aristide  on  Septem- 
ber 27.  1991.  given  on  the  occasion  of  his 
return  from  the  United  Nations  to 
Haiti.  Remember,  it  was  only  4  days 
after  he  gave  this  speech  that  the  coup 
occurred.  And  remember  that  at  this 
time  the  coup  was  really  already  un- 
derway. The  coup  was  already  under- 
way when  President  Aristide  returned 
to  Haiti  on  that  day  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember 1991.  So  what  I  have  here  is  a 
translation  by  FBIS.  that  is  the  For- 
eign Broadcasting  Information  Service, 
by  our  State  Department.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  anything  more  than  the 
translations  they  have  given  us.  And  so 
here  is  all  the  speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
FBIS  translation  of  the  speech  of 
President  Aristide  on  September  27. 
1991  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

ARISTIDE  ADDRESS  AFTER  VISIT  TO  UN 

[Address  by  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide  at  the  National  Palace  in  Port-au- 
Prince  on  27  September,  on  his  return  from 
the  United  Nations— live  or  recorded] 

(Excerpts]  [passage  omitted  including  in- 
distinct portions]  to  repent  and  say:  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  made  this  money  through 
malpractice  and.  from  now  on.  watching  the 
national  pride  dancing  like  a  flag.  I  will  co- 
operate by  using  the  money  [word  indistinct] 
to  create  work  opportunities,  and  to  invest 
in  economic  activity  so  more  people  can  get 
jobs. 

If  you  [referring  to  bourgeoisie]  do  not  do 
so.  I  feel  sorry  for  you.  Really  I  do.  (laughter 
from  crowd]  It  will  not  be  my  fault  because 
this  money  you  have  is  not  really  yours.  You 
acquired  it  through  criminal  activity.  You 
made  it  by  plundering,  by  embezzling.  You 
got  it  through  the  negative  choices  you 
made.  You  made  it  under  oppressive  regimes. 
You  acquired  it  under  a  corrupt  system.  You 
made  this  money  through  means  that  you 
know  were  wrong.  Today,  seven  months  after 
7  February,  on  a  day  ending  in  seven.  I  give 
you  one  last  chance  I  ask  you  to  take  this 
chance,  because  you  will  not  have  two  or 
three  more  chances,  only  one.  Otherwise,  it 
will  not  be  good  for  you.  [applause] 

If  I  speak  to  you  this  way.  it  is  because  I 
gave  you  a  seven-month  deadline  for  making 
amends.  The  seven-month  deadline  expires 
today,  [applause]  If  I  speak  to  you  this  way. 
it  does  not  mean  that  I  am  unaware  of  my 
power  to  unleash  public  vindication,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  against  all  these  thieves,  in 
an  attempt  to  recover  from  them  what  is  not 
theirs.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough.  You  un- 
derstand me  because  you  and  I  speak  Creole, 
(applause) 

The  saying  goes:  God's  justice  is  slow.  It 
appears  that  justice  is  going  too  slow.  It  is, 
however,  a  reasonable  justice  because  seven 
months — during  which  people  have  been  hun- 
gry   and    unemployed,    while    you    had    the 
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power  to  reduce  unemployment  and  hunger- 
have  passed.  As  I  told  you.  the  deadline  ex- 
pires today.  The  ball  is  in  your  court.  The  7 
February  ball  is  at  your  feet.  If  you  want  to 
shoot;  go  ahead,  [applause] 

Did  all  of  the  bourgeoisie  make  their 
money  through  ill  practices?  [crowd  shouts 
•no"]  [repeats  sentence  twice]  Congratula- 
tions, intelligent  peoplel  [repeats  sentence 
three  times]  [applause]  We  call  the  bourgeoi- 
sie who  made  their  money  through  foul  prac- 
tices, and  who  refuse  to  invest  in  the  coun- 
try, false  patriots  [patripoch].  We  call  the 
bourgeoisie  who  earned  their  money  through 
honest  work,  and  who  are  cooperative,  patri- 
ots, [applause]  Congratulations  to  the  patri- 
otic bourgeoisie.  Congratulations  to  the 
bourgeois  patriots.  They  are  few.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  are  not  the  majority.  Neverthe- 
less they  do  exist,  [passage  omitted] 

I  want  to  use  this  very  occasion  to  also  ad- 
dress political  parties.  I  want  to  hail  and  en- 
courage them  to  walk  on  in  unity— unity 
among  them  and  with  the  entire  popu- 
lation—to consolidate  themselves  so  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  we  will 
build  together  a  strong  opposition  on  the 
basis  of  the  law.  We  will  thus  foster  democ- 
racy, unity  in  political  pluralism,  unity  in 
political  diversity. 

Therefore,  political  leaders.  I  am  passing 
to  you  the  ball  of  understanding  with  great 
love  as  usual.  If  you  do  not  catch  the  ball, 
dribble,  and  score  goals,  do  not  later  accuse 
me  because  you  will  have  failed  to  live  up  to 
expectations  in  order  to  gain  in  popularity 
that  you  (word  indistinct],  [crowd  cheers]  I 
wish  you  all  good  luck,  good  luck  to  all  the 
[words  indistinct]  parties. 

I  hope  that  deputies  and  senators  will  con- 
tinue to  work  together  with  the  people  in 
order  to  personally  feel  the  joy  of  working  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  masses,  be- 
cause we  prefer  to  fail  with  the  masses  than 
succeed  without  them,  but  with  the  masses. 
we  cannot  fail,  [crowd  cheers]  I  am  encourag- 
ing all  the  ministers  [crowd  cheers]  I  know. 
I  know,  all  right!  For  those  of  you  who  are 
outside  the  palace,  the  brother  here  said  that 
the  deputies  cannot  do  me  any  harm.  I  told 
them  I  know  that,  [loud  cheers  from  crowd] 

I  am  encouraging  every  minister  to  con- 
tinue with  the  purge  that  we  have  already 
started.  I  am  also  encouraging  each  state 
employee  [words  indistinct]  because  you  are 
the  ones  pressing  on  the  economic  pedal  now. 
so  that  the  economic  car  can  run  twice  as 
fast.  I  am  encouraging  each  state  employee — 
please.  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  brother  of 
yours— I  encourage  you  to  realize  that,  as  a 
state  employee,  you  must  work  twice  as 
much  so  that  the  job  can  be  done  well  and 
fast.  You  will  thus  increase,  if  not  double, 
the  output  of  public  administration.  We  will 
all  benefit  from  the  increased  effort  that  you 
all  make.  I  encourage  you  to  do  so  in  the 
provinces  and  in  the  capital,  wherever  state 
employees  work.  If  you  feel  that  your  work 
goes  slowly,  speed  it  up.  You  do  not  need 
anyone  to  supervise  you.  Be  your  own 
superviser.  This  is  because  contrary  to  the 
past,  when  people  used  to  say  that  embez- 
zling state  money  is  not  stealing,  today  we 
know  very  well  that  diverting  state  money  is 
stealing,  and  thieves  do  not  deserve  to  stay 
in  public  administration,  (crowd  cheers] 
[passage  indistinct]. 

You  must  greet  visitors  in  the  same  warm 
way  that  Haitians  are  greeted— with  the  type 
of  welcome  we  received  abroad.  Greet  people 
with  a  smile  in  state  offices.  Give  people  the 
information  that  they  need  with  a  welcom- 
ing smile  of  understanding.  You  too,  address 
the  state  employee  with  great  courtesy  so 


that  we  will  make  double  economic  effort, 
[passage  omitted] 

However,  if  I  catch  a  thief,  a  robber,  a 
swindler,  or  an  embezzler,  if  I  catch  a  fake 
lavalas.  if  I  catch  a  fake.  .  .  [changes 
thought]  If  you  catch  someone  who  does  not 
deserve  to  be  where  he  is,  do  not  fail  to  give 
him  what  he  deserves,  [crowd  cheers]  Do  not 
fail  to  give  him  what  he  deserves!  Do  not  fail 
to  give  him  what  he  deserves!  Do  not  fail  to 
give  him  what  he  deserves! 

Your  tool  is  in  your  hands.  Your  instru- 
ment is  in  your  hands.  Your  Constitution  is 
in  your  hand.  Do  not  fail  to  give  him  what  he 
deserves,  [loud  cheers  from  crowd].  That  de- 
vice is  in  your  hands.  Your  trowel  is  in  your 
hands.  The  bugle  is  in  your  hands.  The  Con- 
stitution is  in  your  hands.  Do  not  fail  to  give 
him  what  he  deserves. 

Article  291  of  the  Constitution,  which  is 
symbolized  by  the  center  of  my  head  where 
there  is  no  more  hair,  provides  that 
macoutes  are  excluded  from  the  political 
game.  Macoutes  are  excluded  from  the  politi- 
cal game.  Macoutes  are  excluded  from  the 
political  game.  Do  not  fail  to  give  them  what 
they  deserve.  Do  not  fail  to  give  them  what 
they  deserve.  You  spent  three  sleepless 
nights  in  front  of  the  National  Penitentiary. 
If  one  escapes,  do  not  fail  to  give  him  what 
he  deserves,  [loud  cheers  from  crowd] 

You  are  watching  all  macoute  activities 
throughout  the  country.  We  are  watching 
and  praying.  We  are  watching  and  praying.  If 
we  catch  one.  do  not  fail  to  give  him  what  he 
deserves.  What  a  nice  tool!  What  a  nice  in- 
strument! [loud  cheers  from  crowd]  What  a 
nice  device!  [crowd  cheers]  It  is  a  pretty  one. 
It  is  elegant,  attractive,  splendorous.  grace- 
ful, and  dazzling.  It  smells  good.  Wherever 
you  go.  you  feel  like  smelling  it.  [crowd 
cheers]  It  is  provided  for  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  bans  macoutes  from  the  political 
scene. 

Whatever  happens  to  them  is  their  prob- 
lem. They  should  not  look  for  it.  [crowd 
cheers]  As  such,  under  the  same  flag  of  pride, 
dignity,  and  solidarity,  and  hand  in  hand,  we 
will  encourage  one  another,  so  that  starting 
today,  we  will  all  receive  due  respect— the 
type  of  respect  I  share  with  you— and  fulfill 
common  aspiration  for  justice.  Words  will 
thus  cease  to  be  just  words  and  will  Instead 
be  translated  into  action. 

Action  on  the  economic  front  required  me 
to  get  the  ball  and  pass  it  over  to  you.  You 
should  dribble  and  kick  hard  at  the  ball  once 
you  are  in  front  of  the  goal,  and  make  sure 
to  score  a  goal  because  if  the  people  do  not 
see  the  ball  in  the  net,  as  I  told  you.  it  would 
not  be  my  fault  if  you  are  given  what  you  de- 
serve, as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 
Alone  we  are  weak,  together  we  are  strong, 
tightly  united  we  are  an  avalanche.  Are  you 
feeling  proud?  Are  you  feeling  proud?  Go 
home  now  as  your  hearts  are  full  of  happi- 
ness, energy,  and  joy  and  show  that  you  are 
working  for  the  progress  of  the  country,  and 
to  make  it  elegant,  graceful,  and  dazzling, 
show  that  you  want  to  restore  its  former 
image,  [loud  cheers  from  crowd] 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  a  rambling  speech.  Obviously,  he 
was  not  speaking  from  a  prepared  text. 
But  I  want  to  read  some  parts  of  it  to 
put  it  in  context. 

He  said: 

I  want  to  use  this  very  occasion  to  also  ad- 
dress political  parties.  I  want  to  hail  and  en- 
courage them  to  walk  on  in  unity— unity 
among  them  and  with  the  entire  popu- 
lation—to consolidate  themselves  so  that,  in 


accordance  with  the  Constitution,  we  will 
build  together  a  strong  opposition  on  the 
basis  of  the  law. 

Let  me  repeat  that — 
We  will  build  together  a  strong  opposition  on 
the  basis  of  the  law.  We  will  thus  foster  de- 
mocracy, unity  in  political  pluralism,  unity 
in  political  diversity. 

Does  this  sound  like  someone  who 
wants  to  take  over  and  be  a  dictator 
and  burn  people  with  tires?  He  is  tell- 
ing people  to  form  political  parties. 

He  says: 

Therefore,  political  leaders.  I  am  passing 
to  you  the  ball  of  understanding  with  great 
love  AS  usual.  If  you  do  not  catch  the  ball, 
dribble,  and  score  goals,  do  not  later  accuse 
me  because  you  will  have  failed  to  live  up  to 
expectations  in  order  to  gain  in  popularity 
*  *  *  I  wish  you  all  good  luck,  good  luck  to 
all  of  the  parties. 

Now  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Presi- 
dent Aristide  did  not  want  other  politi- 
cal parties  forming.  He  just  said  there 
he  wished  them  luck. 

But  let  me  get  to  the  part  that  has 
been  misinterpreted,  I  believe,  as  say- 
ing that  somehow  he  was  encouraging 
necklacing,  this  idea  of  putting  rubber 
tires  around  people's  heads  and  burning 
them. 

I  asked  President  Aristide  about  this 
situation.  He  said  that  he  never  advo- 
cated that,  and,  second,  during  his  8 
months  as  President,  there  was  not  one 
recorded  incident  of  necklacing.  Let 
me  repeat  that.  During  President 
Aristide's  8  months  as  President,  there 
was  not  one  recorded  incident  of 
necklacing.  We  have  challenged  the 
State  Department  and  everyone  else  to 
find  it.  No  one  can  find  any  instance  of 
necklacing.  There  was  some  before  he 
came  to  power,  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent, but  not  while  he  was  President. 

But  I  want  to  read  this  passage,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  was  not  only  taken 
out  of  context,  words  were  taken  out. 
Let  us  look  at  the  exact  translation. 
He  said: 

However  if  I  catch  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  swin- 
dler, or  an  embezzler,  if  I  catch  a  fake 
lavalas. 

That  is  someone  belonging  to  his 
party— 

If  you  catch  someone  who  does  not  deserve 
to  be  where  he  is,  do  not  fail  to  give  him 
what  he  deserves.  Do  not  fail  to  give  him 
what  he  deserves.  Do  not  fail  to  give  him 
what  he  deserves,  do  not  fail  to  give  him 
what  he  deserves. 

Your  tool  is  in  your  hands.  Your  instru- 
ment-is in  your  hands.  Your  Constitution  is 
in  your  hand. 

This  phrase  "Your  Constitution  is  in 
your  hand"  is  left  out.  That  is  what  is 
conveniently  left  out  every  time  I  have 
seen  this  speech  repeated.  There  is  this 
illusion  of  your  tools  in  your  hands, 
your  instruments  in  your  hands,  give 
them  what  he  deserves,  but  that  part  is 
left  out. 

Your  Constitution  is  in  your  band.  Do  not 
fail  to  give  him  what  he  deserves.  That  de- 
vice is  in  your  hands.  Your  trowel  is  in  your 
hands.  The  bugle  is  in  your  hands.  The  Con- 
stitution is  in  your  hands.  Do  not  fail  to  give 
him  what  he  deserves. 
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Article  291  of  the  Constitution,  which  is 
symbolized  by  the  center  of  my  head  where 
there  is  no  more  hair,  provides  that 
macoutes  are  excluded  from  the  political 
grame.  Macoutes  are  excluded  from  the  politi- 
cal game.  Do  not  fail  to  give  them  what  they 
deserve.  Do  not  fail  to  give  them  what  they 
deserve.  You  spent  three  sleepless  nights  in 
front  of  the  National  Penitentiary  If  one  es- 
capes, do  not  fail  to  give  him  what  he  de- 
serves. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  this: 
What  nice  tool!  What  a  nice  Instrument. 
What  a  nice  device.  It  is  a  pretty  one  It  is 
elegant,  attractive,  splendorous.  graceful, 
and  dazzling.  It  smells  good.  Wherever  you 
go.  you  feel  like  smelling  it.  It  is  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution,  which  bans  macoute 
from  the  political  scene. 

I  asked  President  Aristide  about  this. 
He  said  you  must  understand  that  in 
Creole  we  speak  in  poetic  terms.  And 
when  I  read  his  book  "In  the  Parish  of 
the  Poor."  there  is  a  lot  of  poetry, 
speaking  in  poetic  terms.  So  when  he 
was  talking  about  the  tool,  it  was  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution— the  Con- 
stitution— banned  the  Tonton 
Macoutes  from  political  power.  And  he 
said,  "Isn't  it  wonderful?  Isn't  it  daz- 
zling? It  smells  good.  It  is  graceful.  It 
is  dazzling  that  finally  our  constitu- 
tion bans  those  murderous  Tonton 
Macoutes  from  our  political  struc- 
ture? "  He  says,  "It  is  provided  for  by 
the  constitution,  which  bans  macoutes 
from  the  political  scene." 

Yet.  those  who  would  continue  to 
support  the  military  in  Haiti,  who 
would  support  those  who  traffic  in 
drugs,  I  know  unknowingly— no  one 
here  would  support  anyone  who  traffics 
in  drugs,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
military  in  Haiti  do  traffic  in  drugs — 
but  they  have  taken  this  speech  of 
Aristide  and  they  have  made  a  mock- 
ery of  it  by  taking  it  out  of  context.  If 
you  read  it,  you  can  see  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

But  if  there  are  those  who  say  that 
Aristide  was  provoking  violence,  pro- 
moting violence,  read  the  last  sentence 
of  his  speech.  Mind  you,  he  is  standing 
in  the  National  Palace.  He  has  a  huge 
crowd  around  him.  The  coup  was  al- 
ready basically  underway.  He  has  just 
returned  from  the  United  Nations.  He 
has  told  the  people  go  out  and  organize 
political  parties,  it  is  your  right.  He 
has  told  them  you  have  the  constitu- 
tion in  your  hands,  it  bans  the 
Macoutes  from  the  political  process. 
And  then  what  does  he  tell  them?  Does 
he  tell  them  to  go  out  and  riot?  Does 
he  tell  them  to  go  out  and  kill  people? 
No.  Listen  to  this.  He  says: 

Action  on  the  economic  front  required  me 
to  get  the  ball  and  pass  it  over  to  you.  You 
should  dribble  and  kick  hard  at  the  ball  once 
you  are  in  front  of  the  goal  and  make  sure  to 
score  a  goal  because  if  the  people  do  not  see 
the  ball  in  the  net.  as  I  told  you.  it  would  not 
be  my  fault  If  you  are  given  what  you  de- 
served as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 
Alone  we  are  weak.  Together  we  are  strong, 
tightly  united  we  are  an  avalanche.  Are  you 
feeing   proud''   Are   you   feeling   proud?   Go 


home  now  as  your  hearts  are  full  of  happi- 
ness, energy,  and  joy.  and  show  that  you  are 
working  for  the  progress  of  the  country,  and 
to  make  it  elegant,  graceful,  and  dazzling; 
show  that  you  want  to  restore  Its  former 
image. 

Does  this  sound  like  someone  incit- 
ing his  people  to  violence?  He  tells 
them  to  go  home  with  your  hearts  full 
of  pride,  with  the  constitution  in  your 
hands  He  says,  "Go  home   " 

He  did  not  say  march  down  the 
street.  He  did  not  even  tell  them  that. 
And,  yet,  this  is  the  very  speech  we  are 
told  incited  the  military  to  overthrow 
him  and  send  him  out  of  the  country.  I 
am  glad  we  got  the  translation.  I  am 
glad  we  have  this,  because  if  we  did  not 
have  this,  all  we  would  have  is  some  of 
the  interpretations  by  those  who  obvi- 
ously do  not  want  to  see  President 
Aristide  returned  to  his  rightful  place 
as  the  elected  President  of  Haiti. 

Oh,  yes,  one  other  thing.  Earlier 
today  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
put  a  picture  on  an  easel  over  there.  I 
saw  it  on  my  television  screen  in  my 
office.  It  was  a  picture  of  a  chair  with 
some  burning  tires  in  front  of  it,  a  bot- 
tle that  reportedly  contained  gasoline, 
a  book  of  matches,  a  fire,  a  picture  of 
Aristide  over  in  one  corner,  some 
writings.  It  was  kind  of  a  montage.  I  do 
not  see  it  here  now. 

A  couple  of  hours  ago  I  asked  Presi- 
dent Aristide  about  that  picture.  He 
absolutely  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

I  asked  Ambassador  Bob  White.  I 
called  him  up  at  that  time  and  I  said, 
"Had  you  ever  visited  President 
Aristide  when  he  was  in  office  as  Presi- 
dent, during  his  8  months?  " 

He  said.  "Many  times  I  have  been  in 
his  office  at  Port-au-Prince  " 

I  told  him  about  this  painting.  "Have 
you  ever  seen  a  painting  like  this  in  his 
office?" 

'To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  that.  If  I 
had,  I  probably  would  have  asked  him 
about  it." 

President  Aristide  says  it  never  was 
in  his  office.  So  I  do  not  know  where 
this  picture  comes  from. 

Again,  I  think  perhaps  the  picture 
was  given  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  by  those  who  do  not  have  the 
best  interests,  of  this  country  at  heart 
in  terms  of  making  sure  that  President 
Aristide  is  returned  to  his  rightful 
place  as  President  of  Haiti. 

I  wanted  to  take  this  time,  first  of 
all,  to  describe,  why  we  have  a  national 
interest,  a  security  interest  in  Haiti; 
why  the  Helms  amendment  ought  to  be 
defeated  overwhelmingly;  and,  lastly, 
why  I  believe  we  ought  to.  again,  fall 
back  on  the  Governors  Island  accord. 

This  summer,  in  July,  President 
Aristide  and  Lt  Gen.  Raoul  Cedras, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  Haiti,  signed  an  agreement. 
It  has  10  steps  to  it.  To  this  date  and  at 
this  point  in  time,  this  Governors  Is- 
land accord  has  never  been  overtly 
thrown  out  by  General  Cedras  or  the 


military.  There  has  been  no  overt  re- 
jection of  the  Governors  Island  accord 
by  the  Haitian  military.  So  as  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned  it  is  still  in 
force  and  effect.  It  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Aristide.  It  was  signed  by  General 
Cedras. 

I  think  it  was  wrong,  I  think  it  was 
absolutely  wrong,  for  President  Clinton 
to  order  that  ship,  the  Harlan  County. 
to  turn  around. 

I  read  in  the  New  York  Times  just 
about  that  same  time,  that  the  U.N. 
commanders  had  given  orders  to  our 
forces  and  to  their  forces  down  there 
that,  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble,  they 
were  to  turn  away  from  it  and  run.  All 
I  can  say  is  I  am  proud  I  was  in  the 
U.S.  military  at  a  time  when  we  were 
not  told  to  turn  and  run.  The  sight  of 
that  ship  leaving— because  of  a  few 
thugs  on  the  dock  creating  a  little  dis- 
turbance—sent the  wrong  signal.  I 
think  it  was  a  terrible  mistake  for 
President  Clinton  to  do  that.  It  not 
only  sends  the  wrong  message.  I  think 
it  demoralizes  our  military. 

But  it  is  not  too  late.  I  speak  directly 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
President  Clinton,  it  is  not  too  late. 
Pick  up  the  ball  where  you  left  off.  The 
Governors  Island  accord  is  still  in  force 
and  effect.  It  provides  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  U.N.  forces  and  for  security 
forces  into  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  It 
provides  that  we  can  also  send  our 
forces  to  Haiti.  I  will  read  this  right 
here. 

Implementation,  following  the  agreements 
of  the  constitutional  Government,  of  inter- 
national cooperation: 

(a)  technical  and  financial  assistance  for 
development; 

(b)  assistance  for  the  administrative  and 
judicial  reform; 

(c)  assistance  for  modernizing  the  Armed 
Forces  of  Haiti  and  establishing  a  new  Police 
Force  with  the  presence  of  United  Nations 
personnel  in  these  fields. 

It  is  still  in  force  and  effect. 

So  I  say  to  President  Clinton,  pick  it 
up.  This  is  what  we  have  to  do — pick  up 
the  Governors  Island  accord,  get  the 
U.N.  forces  back  there,  put  our  engi- 
neers back  there  again. 

But  the  Governors  Island  accord  en- 
visions a  security  force,  a  security 
force  to  basically  do  two  things:  Pro- 
tect the  people  of  Haiti  from  the  mili- 
tary and  the  police,  but  also  to  protect 
the  military  from  the  people  of  Haiti. 
It  is  in  everyone's  best  interests. 

We  can  send  our  forces  back  there 
with  the  United  Nations,  send  our  engi- 
neers back  and  our  trainers  back,  but 
send  them  back  with  United  States 
military  personnel,  well  armed,  only  to 
protect  them— not  to  engage  the  Hai- 
tians in  military  activities:  not  to 
shoot  Haitians;  but  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  to  make  sure  that  none 
of  them  shoot  us. 

If  we  do  that,  then  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernors Island  accord  can  go  forward.  I 
believe  some  of  the  well-meaning  peo- 
ple who  are   in  the  military  of  Haiti 
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will  come  forward  because  then  they 
know  they  are  going  to  be  secure  and 
they  will  not  be  afraid.  There  are  good 
Haitians  in  the  military.  There  are 
some  good  Haitians  in  the  police.  But 
they  are  afraid  to  act.  They  are  afraid 
to  come  forward. 

So  this  really  is  our  course  of  action. 
Reject  the  Helms  amendment. 

I  understand  the  leader  will  be  offer- 
ing a  leadership  amendment  after  that 
dealing  with  Haiti. 

I  read  it,  and  I  believe  that  it  pro- 
vides for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  I  said,  to  pick  up  the  Gov- 
ernors Island  accord  and  to  implement 
it.  It  is  not  dead.  It  was  put  on  hold  for 
a  while  because  of  the  Harlan  County 
being  turned  around,  but  it  is  not  dead. 
I  hope  that  the  President  will  pick  it 
up  and  reimplement  it. 

I  think  now  is  the  time  for 'President 
Clinton  to  look  beyond  the  opinion 
polls  and  to  realize  that  we  have  seri- 
ous interest  in  Haiti,  very  serious  in- 
terest in  Haiti.  It  is  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  pick  up 
the  Governors  Island  accord  and  act  ac- 
cordingly by.  once  again,  introducing 
the  U.N.  forces  that  are  called  for.  our 
forces  that  are  called  for,  for  training 
and  modernizing  the  police  and  also 
sending  the  requisite  number  of  United 
States  military  forces  to  protect  those 
of  our  forces  that  are  there,  so  that  we 
do  not  run  into  the  situation  like  we 
ran  into  in  Somalia. 

I  see  the  majority  leader  wanting  the 
floor.  I  wanted  to  take  this  time  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts  on  Haiti  and  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  misperceptions  and 
some  of  the  misstatements  made  about 
President  Aristide,  to  put  into  the 
Record  the  full  translation  of  the 
speech  he  gave  on  September  27,  1991. 

Mr.  President,  with  that,  I  hope  we 
can  defeat  the  Helms  amendment  and 
adopt  the  bipartisan,  leadership 
amendment  that  will  be  offered. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Helms'  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside;  that  Senator  Mitchell  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  himself.  Senator  Dole,  and  others, 
on  Bosnia;  that  there  be  40  minutes, 
equally  divided  between  the  two  lead- 
ers, for  debate  on  the  Bosnia  amend- 
ment: that  upon  the  conclusion  or 
yielding  back  of  time,  the  Senate  vote 
on  the  amendment;  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  Bosnia  amendment. 
Senator  Dole  be  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Senator  Mitchell  and  others,  on  the 
subject  of  Haiti;  that  there  be  60  min- 
utes for  debate  tonight  on  both  the 
Helms  and  Dole  Haiti  amendments, 
equally  divided  between  Senators  Dole 
and  Helms;  that  when  the  Senate  re- 
sumes consideration  of  the  Department 


of  Defense  appropriations  bill  tomor- 
row at  9:30  a.m..  there  be  90  more  min- 
utes for  debate  on  both  the  Dole  and 
Helms  Haiti  amendments,  equally  di- 
vided between  Senators  Dole  and 
Helms;  that  at  the  conclusion  or  yield- 
ing back  of  that  time,  the  Senate  vote 
on  the  Helms  amendment  No.  1072.  fol- 
lowed by  a  vote  on  the  Dole-Mitchell 
Haiti  amendment;  that  no  other 
amendments  or  motions  be  in  order 
prior  to  the  disposition  of  these  three 
amendments;  that  the  preceding  all 
occur  without  any  intervening  action 
or  debate. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  this  Senator  has 
been  here  for  some  time  wishing  to 
speak  on  the  Helms  amendment,  al- 
most certainly  on  the  same  side  of  that 
issue  represented  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  by  the  majority  leader.  But 
this  Senator  wants  to  make  it  very, 
very  clear,  while  he  will  vote  the  same 
way  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will,  that 
he  disagrees  quite  profoundly  with  the 
rationale  which  has  been  expounded  at 
length  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  does 
not  find  anything  in  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  that  will  allow  him. 
will  guarantee  him  that  ability,  a  time 
relatively  close  to  the  time  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  spoken. 

Under  those  circumstances,  at  least 
for  a  relatively  brief  period  of  time, 
this  Senator  will  have  to  object,  unless 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
would  be  willing  to  make  the  effective 
time  of  his  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, say.  to  begin  in  10  minutes  or  so. 
during  which  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington can  easily  conclude  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that.  This  has 
been  drafted  to  accommodate  Senators 
on  the  Republican  side.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  speak  for  10  minutes  now  and 
delay  the  implementation  of  this  for  10 
minutes,  push  everything  back  10  min- 
utes  

Mr.  DOLE.  Why  do  we  not  just  give 
you  10  minutes— I  will  give  him  10  min- 
utes out  of  the  Bosnian  time,  because 
many  of  our  colleagues  have  appoint- 
ments starting  at  about  7.  So  we  are 
trying  to  accommodate  about  15  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  remarks  of  this 
Senator  are  not  on  Bosnia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  can  make  them  on 
anything.  The  Bosnia  amendment  will 
be  pending. 

Mr.  GORTON.  If  the  minority  leader 
wants  to  take  10  minutes  of  his  time 
immediately  or  very  shortly  after  this 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  give 
me  to  speak  on  an  entirely  different 
subject.  I  think  he  may  be  accommo- 


dating other  Members.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  willing  to  accept 
that  and  thinks  it  probably  would  be 
preferable  if  he  spoke  now  before  this 
began. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  in  the  long  run.  it 
will  be  accommodating  more  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Excuse  me.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  am  I  to  understand 
then  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
will  yield  me  his  first  10  minutes  as 
soon  as  this  debate  begins? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  We  will  do  better 
than  that.  As  soon  as  I  offer  the  Bosnia 
amendment,  I  will  not  say  a  word.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  then  can 
have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  is  certainly  a  fine 
accommodation  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  My  life  is  one  of  ac- 
commodations. I  renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  1073 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
on  funding  for  United  Sutes  Armed  Forces 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina) 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prior  agreement,  in 
behalf  of  myself.    Senator   Dole   and 
others,   I  send  an  amendment  to   the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]. 
for  himself.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Si.MPSON.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mrs. 
Hutchison  and  Mr.  DA.mato.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1073. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  .  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  this  Act  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  deploying  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  participate  in  the 
implementation  of  a  peace  settlement  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  unless  previously  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  lim- 
itation set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  should  not 
preclude  missions  and  operations  initiated 
on  or  before  October  20.  1993,  including  the 
provision  of  any  humanitarian  assistance  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
said  that  in  public  policy,  as  in  science, 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  I  believe  it  is 
the  existence  of  that  vacuum  in  public 
policy  which  has  caused  so  much  of  the 
time  of  this  Senate  to  have  been  de- 
voted during  the  last  2  weeks  or  so  on 
a  defense  appropriations  bill  on  mili- 
tary and  foreign  policy  questions. 
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To  be  very  blunt,  the  military  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion has  been,  at  the  very  least,  an  un- 
certain trumpet.  As  a  consequence,  we 
have  debated  or  will  debate  extensively 
our  policies  in  Bosnia,  in  Somalia,  and 
now  in  Haiti. 

In  Somalia,  which  we  debated  last 
week  at  length,  for  example,  there  have 
apparently  been  five  switches  in  the 
number  of  our  armed  services  sent  to 
or  withdrawn  from  that  unhappy  na- 
tion during  the  course  of  the  last  2 
weeks,  and  almost  as  many  changes  in 
the  instructions  with  which  they  were 
burdened  during  their  stay.  And  yet. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  had.  we  have 
debated  here,  we  have  largely  agreed 
on  a  set  of  rules  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered and  adopted  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  before  they  put  the 
men  and  women  of  our  armed  services 
at  risk,  which  are  essentially  those  es- 
tablished by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  a  number  of  years  ago. 

To  paraphrase  the  most  important  of 
them,  first,  before  such  a  risk  is  under- 
taken, we  must  find  that  the  country 
in  question  represents  a  vital  national 
security  interest  to  the  United  States. 

Second,  of  course,  we  need  clear  and 
attainable  goals,  both  as  we  go  in.  as 
we  determine  what  we  have  accom- 
plished and  with  a  very  clear  way  to 
get  out  of  such  engagements. 

Third,  and  quite  obviously,  there 
should  be  no  reasonable  alternative,  no 
other  successful  alternative  to  the 
risking  of  the  lives  of  our  men  in  uni- 
form who  have  enlisted  in  the  armed 
services. 

And  fourth,  it  is  obvious  that  once  we 
go  in.  we  have  to  use  force  that  is 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  those  goals, 
not  send  people  in  under  restrictive  in- 
structions in  dribs  and  drabs  risking 
them  without  the  ability  to  attain 
their  goals. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  view  of  this 
Senator  and  of  many  others  that  not 
one  of  those  considerations  was  present 
with  respect  to  our  intervention  in  So- 
malia, at  least  after  it  moved  from  pro- 
viding food  for  the  starving  to  creating 
a  new  and  different  political  atmos- 
phere in  that  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  I  think  rel- 
evant to  this  debate,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  difference  with  respect  to 
Haiti.  Vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  clearly  present  in  that  na- 
tion. It  is  relatively  close  to  our 
shores,  and  overwhelmingly  the  dis- 
turbances, the  violence,  the  lack  of  se- 
curity in  Haiti  threatens  the  United 
States  with  the  onset  of  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  refugees  seeking 
freedom,  seeking  security  in  a  way 
with  which  we  all  sympathize  but  in  a 
place  which  simply  does  not  have  room 
for  them.  We  cannot  be  the  recipient  of 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple from  one  small  country  when  there 
is  any  remote  other  alternative  to  pro- 
vide security  there. 


Second,  there  is  at  least  some  goal 
which  this  administration  has  articu- 
lated in  this  case,  the  restoration  of  an 
elected  government  for  a  government 
which  took  power  by  a  military  coup. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  I  want  to 
disagree  respectfully  but  most  pro- 
foundly with  the  extended  statements 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa,  who 
almost  sanctified  President  Aristide  of 
that  country  in  a  way  with  which  this 
Senator  rather  profoundly  disagrees. 
This  Senator  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  situation  in  Haiti  will  be  any  more 
peaceful,  that  there  will  be  any  more 


risk  in  Haiti.  As  a  consequence,  I  think 
the  President  ought  to  have  the  broad- 
est possible  authority  to  see  to  it  that 
we  can  succeed  in  reaching  our  goals  in 
Haiti  without  their  use. 

I  hope  he  will  come  to  us  and  ask  for 
our  {)ermission  to  use  them  if  he  deems 
that  necessary  and  that  he  comes  with 
a  plan  in  which  we  can  have  a  degree  of 
confidence.  But  each  of  those  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  case  if  we  reject  the 
Helms  amendment  and  take  a  some- 
what more  moderate  and  somewhat 
more  bipartisan  action. 

For  those  reasons,  I  will  oppose  the 


justice  in  Haiti  after  the  restoration  of    Helms  amendment 


President  Aristide  than  there  is  today 
But  he  was  the  duly  elected  President 
of  that  country,  and  there  is  at  least 
some  chance  that  some  change  might 
take  place,  so  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
that  is  an  appropriate  goal. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  no  alter- 
native to  military  intervention  is  an 
open  question,  and  clearly  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  abortive  attempts  of  a 
week  or  so  ago  did  not  provide  amply 
sufficient  force  to  enforce  the  Gov- 
ernors Island  decision  The  disgraceful 
dispatch  of  some  200  American  troops 
unarmed  in  an  unarmed  ship  to  Haiti 
and  its  withdrawal  in  the  face  of  a  mob 
is  discreditable  to  this  administration 
and  shows  a  lack  of  foresight  or  con- 
cern for  the  fate  of  our  Armed  Forces 
that  is  reprehensible. 

Now.  having  said  all  of  this,  dealing 
with  vacillation  in  Haiti,  in  Bosnia,  in 
Somalia,  one  would  think.  I  suppose, 
that  this  Senator  would  speak  in  favor 
of  the  Helms  amendment,  but  he  does 
not.  He  finds  the  Helms  amendment 
much  too  drastic,  greatly  oversim- 
plified, not  itself  reflecting  the  consid- 
erations, the  multiple  considerations, 
of  the  Weinberger  rules  or  of  any  ap- 
propriate substitute  for  those  Wein- 
berger rules. 

This  Senator  believes  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  be 
very    well    advised    to   seek    authority 


Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  colleague  yield 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Washington.  I  agree 
with  his  analysis  on  this.  I  have  no  rea- 
son not  to  believe  that  President  Clin- 
ton would  certainly  consult  with  Con- 
gress before  taking  any  dramatic  ac- 
tion in  Haiti  or  any  action  militarily. 
But  the  Senator's  analysis  of  the  par- 
ticular approach  being  advocated  by 
our  colleague  from  North  Carolina  Is 
that  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 
So  I  just  wanted  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  and  approach  on  this. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  again.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Senator,  my  good  friend  from  Washing- 
ton, for  a  very  thoughtful  statement. 

I  guess  we  are  under  some  time  con- 
straints. I  wish  we  were  not. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  a 
very  thoughtful,  considerate  individ- 
ual. Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  disagree 
with  anything  he  said  either.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  trying  to  sanctify  anyone.  I 
am  just  trying  to  give  a  different  pic- 
ture here  of  an  individual  through  his 
writings  and  things. 

But  again  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Washington,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  take  a  look  at  the  Gov- 
ernors Island  accord,   which   it  seems 


from  this  Congress  before  he  attempts  everyone  supported  on  both  sides  of  the 
to  put  any  of  our  Armed  Forces  at  risk     aisle.   The   military   signed   off  on   it, 

Aristide.  Everyone  seemed  to  sign  off 
on  it.  It  seemed  to  point  the  way  to- 
ward a  more  peaceful — I  do  not  say  to- 
tally peaceful— Haiti. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  do  not  mind  having 
the  Senator  go  on.  I  wish  he  would  go 
on  on  the  time  of  the  other  side. 

Mr  HARKIN  Can  I  ask  for  2  more 
minutas? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  time  limited  on  the  Bosnia 
amendment.  Both  Senators,  from  Iowa 
and  Washington,  have  already  talked 
on  the  subject  of  Haiti  longer  than  the 
time  th»t  I  have  allotted  to  me  on 
Bosnia. 

I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes  out  of  my  time  with 
the  understanding  that  this  is  the  last 


in  that  country.  It  would  be  wise  for 
him  to  seek  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whole. 

But  at  the  bottom,  it  seems  to  me  far 
more  likely  that  we  can  find  an  alter- 
native which  does  not  risk  our  soldiers, 
our  sailors,  our  marines,  and  our  air- 
men if  we  do  not  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Helms  amendment  does.  If  we  do  not 
require  it,  he  does  have  more  flexibiW 
ity.  I  wish  I  had  a  greater  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  this  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  foreign  policy  of  this 
sort  than  I  do.  But  I  do  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  have  only  one  President.  I 
voted  and  spoke  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Somalia 
because  they  were  at  risk  and  are  at 
risk  there  today.  Right  now,  American 
men  and  women  in  uniform  are  not  at 
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of  this  and  we  can  get  on  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  just  want  to  say  I  can 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks,  too, 
because  I  thought  them  very  thought- 
ful and  very  straightforward. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  say  anything 
else,  I  yield  my  2  minutes  to  him. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  19  minutes  43  seconds. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 
has  9  minutes  29  seconds. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  read  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  we  interrupted  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Washington 
earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  read  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  .  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  this  Act  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  deploying  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  participate  in  the 
implementation  of  a  peace  settlement  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  unless  previously  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  lim- 
itation set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  should  not 
preclude  missions  and  operations  initiated 
on  or  before  October  20.  1993.  including  the 
provision  of  any  humanitarian  assistance  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  notable  facts  about  this 
amendment.  First,  it  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  amendment.  It  does  not  im- 
pose legally  binding  restrictions  upon 
the  President  in  advance.  That  is  very 
significant,  and  it  distinguishes  this 
amendment  sharply  from  the  amend- 
ment previously  debated,  which  at- 
tempts to  do  so  in  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  unwise  fashion. 

The  Congress  regularly  expresses  its 
opinion  in  sense-of-the-Senate.  sense- 
of-the-House.  or  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolutions.  Everyone  should  under- 
stand that  these  are  just  that,  opin- 
ions. They  have  no  legally  binding  ef- 
fect although  obviously  any  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive should,  and  sensibly  in  his  self- 
interest,  will  take  into  account  the 
opinions  of  Congress. 

So  that  should  be  clear.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  sense  of  the  Congress.  It  is 
not  a  legally  binding  document. 

The  second  is  that  this  is  consistent, 
where  indeed  responsive  to  the  prior 
statements  and  requests  of  President 
Clinton  himself. 

Earlier  today  the  President  delivered 
to  me  a  letter  on  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  letter  be  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  Holse. 
Washington.  October  20.  1993. 
Hon.  George  Mitchell, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Mr.  Leader:  The  violent  conflict  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia  continues  to  be  a 
source  of  deep  concern.  As  you  know,  my  Ad- 
ministration is  committed  to  help  stop  the 
bloodshed  and  implement  a  fair  and  enforce- 
able peace  agreement,  if  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  can  reach  one.  I  have  stated  that 
such  enforcement  potentially  could  include 
American  military  personnel  as  part  of  a 
NATO  operation.  I  have  also  specified  a  num- 
ber of  conditions  that  would  need  to  be  met 
before  our  troops  would  participate  in  such 
an  operation. 

1  also  have  made  clear  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  a  strong  expression  of  sup- 
port from  the  United  States  Congress  prior 
to  the  participation  of  U.S.  forces  in  imple- 
mentation of  a  Bosnian  peace  accord.  For 
that  reason.  I  would  welcome  and  encourage 
congressional  authorization  of  any  military 
involvement  in  Bosnia. 

The  conflict  in  Bosnia  ultimately  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  parties  to  resolve,  but  the  nations 
of  F-urope  and  the  United  States  have  signifi- 
cant interests  at  stake.  For  that  reason.  I 
am  committed  to  keep  our  nation  engaged  in 
the  search  for  a  fair  and  workable  resolution 
to  this  tragic  conflict. 

I  want  to  express  my  lasting  gratitude  for 
the  leadership  you  have  shown  in  recent  days 
as  we  have  worked  through  difficult  issues 
affecting  our  national  security.  With  your 
help  we  have  built  a  broad  coalition  that 
should  provide  the  basis  for  proceeding  con- 
structively in  the  months  ahead.  Once  again 
you  have  earned  our  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Bill  Clinton. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  quote  from  this  letter.  I  will 
not  quote  the  letter  in  its  entirety  but 
read  what  I  believe  to  be  the  pertinent 
part. 

In  the  letter  addressed  to  me  the 
President  says: 

The  violent  conflict  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia continues  to  be  a  source  of  deep  con- 
cern. As  you  know,  my  Administration  is 
committed  to  help  stop  the  bloodshed  and 
implement  a  fair  and  enforceable  peace 
agreement,  if  the  parties  to  the  conflict  can 
reach  one.  I  have  stated  that  such  enforce- 
ment potentially  could  include  American 
military  personnel  as  part  of  a  NATO  oper- 
ation. I  have  also  specified  a  number  of  con- 
ditions that  would  need  to  be  met  before  our 
troops  would  participate  in  such  an  oper- 
ation. 

I  also  have  made  clear  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  a  strong  expression  of  sup- 
port from  the  United  States  Congress  prior 
to  the  participation  of  U.S.  forces  in  imple- 
mentation of  a  Bosnian  peace  accord.  For 
that  reason.  I  would  welcome  and  encourage 
congressional  authorization  of  any  military 
involvement  in  Bosnia. 

The  conflict  in  Bosnia  ultimately  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  parties  to  resolve,  but  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  signifi- 
cant interests  at  stake.  For  that  reason.  I 
am  committed  to  keep  our  nation  engaged  in 
the  search  for  a  fair  and  workable  resolution 
to  this  tragic  conflict. 


The  letter  continues  but  with  provi- 
sions that  are  not  immediately  rel- 
evant to  this  discussion. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues will  support  this  amendment, 
both  as  an  expression  of  congressional 
opinion,  not  as  a  legally  binding  prior 
restraint  upon  the  President,  and  be- 
cause the  President  himself  has  indi- 
cated both  in  prior  oral  statements, 
and  today  in  a  letter,  that  he  welcomes 
and  regards  as  helpful  expressions  of 
support  from  the  Congress  prior  to  any 
such  participation  by  U.S.  forces. 

The  amendment  is  simple.  It  is 
straightforward.  It  has  the  support  of 
the  President  and  the  administration. 
It  is  authored  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader.  I  hope  very 
much  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  I  note  the  presence  of 
the  minority  leader. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Dole,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  majority  lead- 
er's remarks.  We  have  been  upstairs  for 
a  briefing  in  S.  407. 

But  I  would  just  say  initially  we  have 
been  working  for  several  days  trying  to 
narrow  differences  on  this  amendment 
and  on  the  Haiti  amendment.  Obvi- 
ously, the  constitutional  question  is 
very  difficult.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
resolved  today.  Maybe  they  will  never 
be  resolved.  But  we  have  come  to  an 
understanding  on  the  Bosnian  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  also  on  Haiti. 

In  my  view,  the  lesson  of  the  Somalia 
debate  and  the  Senate's  vote  last  week 
is  that  congressional  approval  should 
be  obtained  in  advance  of  a  significant 
deployment,  so  that  we  avoid  congres- 
sional moves  to  abruptly  terminate  an 
operation  after  our  troops  are  already 
engaged  in  a  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  seeking  to 
place  a  straitjacket  on  the  President's 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief,  as  some 
former  executive  branch  officials  have 
suggested.  Indeed.  I  am  trying  to  con- 
struct a  political  flak  jacket  to  protect 
against  congressional  artillery  once  a 
deployment  is  underway. 

Some  have  suggested  that  I  am  offer- 
ing my  amendments  because  there  is  a 
Democrat  in  the  White  House.  Well.  I 
would  call  to  their  attention  an  Associ- 
ated Press  story  from  November  13, 
1990 — a  story  which  said  a  Senator 
called  on  the  President  to  call  Congress 
back  into  session  and  seek  its  approval 
for  United  States  troop  deployments  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  President  was 
George  Bush,  the  Senator  was  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  leader.  I  said,  "I  think 
it  ought  to  be  put  to  the  Congress,  put 
up  or  shut  up."  It  was  my  view  that  ob- 
taining congressional  support  for  our 
Persian  Gulf  policy  would  help  build  a 
consensus  among  the  public.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  views  have  not  changed. 
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My  amendments  are  not  designed  to 
tie  the  President's  hands  or  to  limit  his 
ability  to  act  in  the  protection  of 
American  interests.  Having  read  their 
numerous  editorials  in  support  of  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  congressional  restric- 
tions on  assistance  to  Nicaragua,  and 
certifications  on  United  States  troops 
in  El  Salvador,  I  find  it  fascinating 
that  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  are  new  converts  to 
the  doctrine  of  Presidential  flexibility. 
It  is  certainly  a  180-degree  turnaround 
from  their  support  for  congressional 
amendments  during  the  IQflO's  which 
precluded  military,  intelligence,  and 
other  options  with  respect  to  United 
States  policy  toward  Central  America. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  editorial  writers 
read  my  amendments,  but  if  they  did, 
they  ignored  the  flexibility  in  the  text. 
In  any  case,  I  welcome  the  Post's  and 
Times'  conversion  and  hope  it  will  con- 
tinue when  a  Republican  returns  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  tie  the  President's  hands, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
should  sit  on  its  hands,  either. 

It  is  a  big,  big  responsibility;  Con- 
gress has  a  lot  of  responsibility.  If 
more  people  would  listen  to  the  brief- 
ing in  S.  407,  we  would  probably  under- 
stand that  responsibility  more.  I  sug- 
gest to  my  friends  who  did  not  get  the 
briefing  today  that  you  ought  to  get 
that  briefing  before  we  vote  on  any 
Haiti  amendments. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to  find 
the  right  balance  between  Presidential 
prerogatives  in  commiting  U.S.  forces 
to  military  operations,  in  particular, 
multilateral  and  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations, and  congressional  prerogatives 
in  appropriating  funds  for  those  activi- 
ties. 

To  remind  those  outside  the  Congress 
who  are  watching  and  commenting  on 
this  debate,  it  is  the  Congress  which 
has  the  power  of  the  purse.  It  is  the 
Congress  which  appropriates  funds  for 
foreign  aid,  for  military  bases  abroad, 
for  NATO,  and  for  the  United  Nations, 
among  other  things. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  usurp 
the  President's  authority  in  foreign 
policy— and  in  my  view  even  my  origi- 
nal amendments  did  not  do  so.  Indeed, 
I  would  not  have  directed  my  staff  to 
meet  with  administration  staff  to  lis- 
ten to  the  President's  concerns  and  to 
make  changes  in  the  amendments  to 
address  those  concerns  if  that  were  the 
case. 

But,  as  the  debate  last  week  on  So- 
malia demonstrated,  the  Congress  will 
not  go  along  and  quietly  foot  the  bill, 
especially  if  Americans  are  sent  into 
harm's  way  for  missions  that  are  ques- 
tionable, unclear,  or  do  not  reflect 
United  States  interests. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  say  that  the 
Congress  should  not  seek  to  give  ap- 
proval prior  to  a  deployment,  that  we 
should  wait  and  pull  the  plug  later,  if 


necessary.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
constitutional  requirement  for  Con- 
gress to  wait  for  body  bags  before  we 
make  our  views  on  a  particular  mission 
of  operation  known. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  say  that 
we  have  a  right  to  bring  them  home  or 
to  cut  off  funding,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  right  to  say  they  should  not  go  in 
the  first  place.  If  it  is  a  bad  idea,  if  it 
is  a  bad  operation,  if  it  is  putting 
Aristide  back  in  power,  for  example, 
which  has  now  been  suggested,  then  I 
think  we  ought  to  speak  up  ahead  of 
time.  We  ought  to  do  it  in  advance,  in 
fairness  to  the  President,  fairness  to 
the  American  people,  and  certainly  to 
all  of  us  who  should  have  a  role  in  for- 
eign policy  as  explained  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
the  past  week. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
President's  interest  to  have  congres- 
sional approval  in  advance. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  following  his  meet- 
ing with  Bosnian  President 
Izetbegovic,  President  Clinton  was 
asked  by  reporters  whether  he  would 
agree  to  the  Bosnian  Government's  re- 
quest for  a  guarantee  of  United  States 
participation  in  implementation  of  a 
potential  peace  settlement.  President 
Clinton  responded  and  I  quote: 

I've  been  willing  to  do  that  since  February 
But  in  order  to  do  it.  we  have  to  have  a  fair 
peace  that  is  willingly  entered  into  by  the 
parties.  It  has  to  be  able  to  be  enforced  or.  if 
you  will,  be  guaranteed  by  a  peacekeeping 
force  from  NATO,  not  the  United  Nations, 
but  NATO.  And.  of  course,  for  me  to  do  it. 
the  Congress  would  have  to  agree. 

Last  week,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  United 
States  policy  toward  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  at  which  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Stephen  Oxman  and  Ambassador 
Victor  Jackovich  testified.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  PELL,  of- 
fered to  hold  this  hearing  during  the 
Senate's  debate  on  the  foreign  oper- 
ations appropriations  bill.  At  that 
time.  I  was  considering  offering  an 
amendment  which  would  have  called  on 
the  President  to  seek  congressional  ap- 
proval prior  to  committing  United 
States  forces  to  implement  a  peace  set- 
tlement in  Bosnia. 

The  Chairman  agreed  to  hold  hear- 
ings. 

In  light  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man's offer  to  hold  hearings  on  United 
States  policy  toward  Bosnia.  I  decided 
not  to  offer  my  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Senator  PELL  for  acting 
so  quickly.  Unfortunately,  in  his  testi- 
mony. Secretary  Oxman  seemed  to 
walk  back  the  President's  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is 
critical  that  the  Congress  thoroughly 
consider  United  States  policy  toward 
Bosnia,  especially  since  the  President 
has  made  a  tentative  commitment  to 
send  as  many  as  25,000  United  States 
troops  to  enforce  a  possible  Bosnian 
settlement.  Such  a  debate,  in  addition 


to  congressional  authorization  would 
be  necessary,  in  my  view,  even  if  a 
smaller  number  of  ground  troops  were 
to  be  deployed. 

And  so,  I  am  pleased  that  as  a  result 
of  my  discussions  with  the  White 
House,  the  President  has  sent  a  letter 
to  me  which  states  that,  and  I  quote; 

I  have  also  made  clear  chat  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  a  strong  expression  of  sup- 
port from  the  United  Slates  Congress  prior 
to  the  participation  of  United  States  forces 
in  implementation  of  a  Bosnian  peace  ac- 
cord. For  that  reason.  I  would  welcome  and 
encourage  congressional  authorization  of 
any  military  involvement  in  Bosnia. 

In  view  of  the  President's  letter  wel- 
coming congressional  authorization 
prior  to  sending  United  States  troops 
to  Bosnia  to  implement  a  settlement,  I 
have  removed  the  funding  prohibition 
from  my  amendment.  Therefore,  my 
amendment  now  states  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  bill  should 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  deploy- 
ing United  States  Armed  Forces  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  implementation  of  a 
peace  settlement  in  Bosnia  and 
Hercegovina,  unless  previously  author- 
ized by  the  Congress.  It  also  states  that 
such  authorization  should  not  apply  to 
missions  and  operations  initiated  on  or 
before  today,  such  as  the  humanitarian 
airlifts  into  Sarajevo,  the  NATO  no-fly 
zone,  current  NATO  overflights,  or 
NATO  airstrikes  designed  to  stop  the 
shelling  of  Sarajevo,  which  has  dra- 
matically increased  over  the  past  few 
days. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  I  was 
not  alone  in  thinking  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  committed  to  seeking  con- 
gressional approval,  and.  I  believe  that 
I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  that  the 
President  should  receive  congressional 
approval  in  advance  of  sending  United 
States  ground  forces  to  Bosnia.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  taken 
the  same  view. 

Mr.  President,  sending  25.000  troops 
to  Bosnia  is  not  a  minor  matter.  This 
is  a  massive  undertaking  which  would 
put  American  lives  in  harm's  way  for  a 
dubious  and,  in  my  view,  unprincipled 
purpose.  This  proposal  must  be  thor- 
oughly considered  by  the  Congress  and 
voted  on. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  United 
States  has  clear  interests  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  international  laws  and  prin- 
ciples, including  the  Helsinki  accords 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter,  are  at 
stake  in  Bosnia.  I  believe  that  regional 
stability  is  also  at  stake  in  Bosnia. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
current  Owen-Stoltenberg  plan  pro- 
tects or  promotes  those  interests.  This 
U.N. -mediated  plan  rewards  aggres- 
sion—and in  so  doing,  it  undermines 
the  international  order  and  fundamen- 
tal international  principles,  such  as 
the  territorial  integrity  of  internation- 
ally-recognized states. 

And  so,  if  the  Bosnians  succumb  to 
international    pressure    and    agree    to 
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this  plan,  what  the  Congress  will  have 
to  decide  is  whether  to  send  thousands 
of  American  men  and  women  into  a 
dangerous  environment,  to  protect  ter- 
ritorial gains  made  through  the  most 
deplorable  means  of  ethnic  cleansing. 

Mr.  President,  my  hope  is  that  as  we 
discuss  this  issue  further,  the  adminis- 
tration will  realize  what  some  of  us 
here  already  realize;  that  the  Owen- 
Stoltenberg  plan  is  fatally  flawed,  but 
that  there  are  still  other  options— op- 
tions which  would  support  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Bosnian  State,  promote 
its  survival,  are  less  costly  in  lives  and 
in  dollars,  and  which  would  not  under- 
mine the  very  values  and  principles 
that  this  country  stands  for. 

There  have  been  consultations  with 
the  Congress  on  Bosnia,  and  in  those 
meetings.  Members  have  raised  moral, 
political,  and  military  concerns  about 
the  current  Owen-Stoltenberg  plan. 
Yet,  in  those  same  meetings  and  in 
House  and  Senate  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress has  supported  the  President  on 
lifting  the  arms  embargo— unilaterally. 
if  necessary— and  we  have  authorized 
the  necessary  funds  to  provide  arms 
and  other  military  equipment  to  the 
Bosnian  Government.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  administration,  until  re- 
cently, has  listened  more  to  the  United 
Nations  and  Europeans,  and  less  to  the 
Congress. 

I  hope  that  through  this  amendment, 
and  my  amendment  on  Haiti  we  will 
have  started  a  process  of  genuine  con- 
sensus-building between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress,  not  just  on 
Bosnia  and  Haiti,  but  on  all  of  these 
difficult  post-cold-war  foreign  policy 
matters.  I  hope  that  we  can  come  to  a 
mutual  understanding  on  the  appro- 
priate role  of  the  United  Nations  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  as  well.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  President  and  his 
staff  for  working  with  me  on  these 
amendments  and  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing such  a  dialog  and  constructive 
relationship  on  foreign  policy  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  guess  the  final  point  I  would  make, 
this  is  a  very,  very  gray  area.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  easily  resolved.  But  Con- 
gress does  have  some  authority.  I  do 
not  fault  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Every  President  of  the  United 
States  has  always  said  that  any  en- 
croachment upon  his  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  or  President  of  the 
United  States  as  outlined  in  article  1  of 
the  Constitution,  would  be  inappropri- 
ate, whether  it  is  President  Bush,  or 
President  Carter  or,  I  suppose  it  goes 
back  to  George  Washington. 

If  we  are  talking  about  sending  25.000 
Americans  to  Bosnia  to  keep  a  peace, 
that  may  be  forced  on  this  small  coun- 
try of  Bosnia  at  a  cost  of  a  couple  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  if  Congress  does 
nothing,  if  we  do  not  have  something 
on  the  record  to  indicate  at  least  we 
wanted  prior  authorization,  then  I  be- 
lieve we  would  be  making  a  mistake. 


And  then  I  believe  the  American  people 
can  properly  say,  "Where  was  Con- 
gress? They  waited  until  the  25,000 
Americans  were  there.  They  waited 
until  some  were  killed,  or  wounded, 
and  then  they  said,  'Bring  them 
home.' " 

My  view  is  that  it  helps  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  also  brings  together  the 
American  people,  just  as  it  did  in  the 
gulf  crisis  when  we  voted  to  authorize 
the  use  of  U.S.  military  force  in  that 
region. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to 
overuse  my  time,  but  I  think  the  ma- 
jority leader  discussed  the  President's 
letter,  and  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

This  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, not  a  statute,  but  it  is  still  a  very 
clear  message  from  the  Congress  on 
what  we  believe  should  happen.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  President 
will  respect  that. 

We  have  changed  the  amendment, 
and  I  thank  my  colleague,  the  majority 
leader  for  his  initial  efforts  and  for  the 
efforts  of  the  past  couple  of  days.  We 
make  it  very  clear  what  missions  this 
does  not  apply  to  in  our  amendment.  It 
does  not  apply  to  humanitarian  airlifts 
in  Sarajevo,  the  NATO  no-fly  zone,  cur- 
rent NATO  overflights,  or  NATO  air 
strikes,  which  have  been  talked  about 
by  the  administration,  to  stop  the 
shelling  into  Sarajevq.  which  has  in- 
creased in  the  past  few  days. 
I  reserve  the  time  I  have  left. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  assigns  to  the  President 
the  sole  authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  very  same  Constitution 
assigns  to  the  Congress  the  sole  au- 
thority to  declare  war  and  the  author- 
ity to  raise,  in  our  terminology,  "ap- 
propriate" funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  Armed  Forces. 

This  is  one  part  of  an  overall  con- 
stitutional scheme  that  is  intended  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  power  in 
any  one  branch  of  Government,  in  any 
institution,  or  individual.  The  war- 
making  power  cannot  be  properly  eval- 
uated in  isolation  from  the  entire  divi- 
sion of  the  powers  which  underlies  the 
entire  Constitution. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  American 
Constitution  had  as  their  central  pur- 
pose the  prevention  of  tyranny  in 
America.  They  were  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful, and  in  more  than  200  years  of 
national  history,  we  have  had  42  Amer- 
ican Presidents  and  no  American 
kings.  But,  inevitably,  the  division  of 
power  creates  ambiguities,  it  creates 
problems  and  inefficiencies  that  lead  to 
tension  and  conflict  between  the  two 
branches  of  Government,  and  nowhere 
has  that  tension  been  repeated  more 
often,  and  been  less  capable  of  final 
resolution  than  in  the  area  of  war- 
making  powers. 

It  has  been  especially  a  problem  in 
recent  years  when  we  have  repeatedly 


encountered  circumstances  in  which 
conflict  occurs,  but  falls  short  of  a  gen- 
eral war.  The  War  Powers  Resolution, 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1973,  was  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  war-making  pow- 
ers of  the  Constitution  up  to  date.  It 
was  a  well-intended,  well-meaning  ef- 
fort; it  plainly  was  defective.  No  Presi- 
dent, Democrat  or  Republican,  has  ever 
acknowledged  the  validity  or  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  act,  and  no  Congress 
has  been  able  to  implement  the  act  in 
all  the  time  since  then.  The  result  is 
that  we  now  have  the  current  situa- 
tion. 

I  support  this  amendment  because  it 
is  an  expression  of  congressional  opin- 
ion, a  right  which  every  Congress,  of 
course,  has,  indeed,  every  American 
has.  I  also  support  it  because  it  does 
not  purport  to  impose  prior  restraints 
upon  a  President  performing  the  duties 
assigned  him  under  the  Constitution. 
Any  President  acting  in  self-interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  country, 
must  and  will  take  into  account  the 
views  of  Congress — that  is  just  plain 
common  sense— as  I  am  confident  this 
President  will. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  very  different  mat- 
ter, and  everyone  should  understand 
the  significance  of  the  difference,  for 
the  Congress  to  say,  "Mr.  President, 
here  is  what  we  think  you  ought  to 
do."  It  is  very  different  for  the  Con- 
gress to  say,  "Mr.  President,  by  law,  we 
prohibit  you  from  doing  this."  This 
falls  in  the  former  category.  This  is  not 
a  prior  restraint.  I  do  not  favor  prior 
restraints.  I  believe  they  plainly  vio- 
late the  Constitution. 

But  this  is  an  important  matter.  This 
is  an  area  of  substantial  conflict,  and  it 
is  conceivable  that  Americans  may  be 
called  upon  to  participate  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  peace  settlement  there. 
The  President  has  said,  both  orally  and 
today  in  writing,  that  he  welcomes 
congressional  support  prior  to  any 
major  action  and.  therefore,  this 
amendment  is  not  only  appropriate  as 
an  expression  of  congressional  view  but 
is  consistent  with  the  previously  ex- 
pressed view  of  the  President  himself. 

I  think  we  all  ought  to  be  careful 
when  we  get  into  the  areas  of  trying  to 
legislate,  by  law,  prior  legal  restraints 
upon  a  President's  authority.  And  so, 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  support 
this  amendment  in  the  context,  and  in 
the  spirit,  which  I  have  described  and 
in  which  it  has  been  offered. 

I  say  further  that  a  few  years  ago,  I, 
and  a  group  of  other  Senators,  pro- 
posed a  series  of  substantive  changes  to 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  Senator 
BiDEN,  who  is  present  on  the  floor,  is 
perhaps  the  Senate's  leading  expert  on 
the  subject,  and  he  himself  had  other 
suggestions  with  respect  to  that  same 
resolution.  I  hope  before  we  finish,  we 
will  take  action  on  an  expression  by 
the  Senate  of  our  desire  to  revisit  that 
subject  in  the  light  of  what  is  occur- 
ring in  the  world  today. 
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Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  8  minutes  10  seconds. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that,  if  I  might,  in  a  minute. 
If  no  other  Senator  wishes  to  use  part 
of  my  time  on  this  subject,  other- 
wise  

Mr.  NUNN.  I  wanted  to  comment  on 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  make  a  brief 
further  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  this  to  be  particularly 
significant  in  light  of  the  unique  situa- 
tion in  world  history  and  the  unique 
status  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world. 

The  United  States  now  has  the  most 
powerful  military  force  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  most  powerful  military 
force  in  all  of  human  history.  The 
United  States  is  regularly  referred  to 
as  the  sole  superpower,  and  that  is 
clearly  the  case. 

If  you  go  back  through  history,  the 
time  of  domination  of  the  so-called 
British  Empire,  the  Hapsburg  Empire, 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Roman  Empire, 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  history,  has  the  dom- 
inant military  power  been  invited  by 
other  countries  to  send  its  military 
forces  onto  their  lands.  Indeed,  almost 
always  throughout  history,  the  domi- 
nant military  power  had  to  fight  its 
way  onto  other's  soils.  It  had  to  gain 
control  of  other  peoples  by  force  and 
maintain  control  by  force. 

Because  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
greatness  of  American  ideals,  because 
of  the  greatness  of  America  as  a  coun- 
try which  does  not  seek  control  and  do- 
minion over  other  people,  people  the 
world  over  trust  us. 

I  have  met  with  the  leaders  of  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  including  the 
leaders  of  the  current  Republics  that 
used  to  make  up  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
asked  each  of  them  since  the  Soviets 
are  withdrawing  their  forces  from 
Western  Europe,  do  they  believe  Amer- 
icans should  withdraw  military  forces 
from  Western  Europe.  The  answer 
unanimously  has  been  "No."  They 
want  American  military  forces  on  their 
soil. 

It  is  a  situation  unique  in  history, 
but  it  also  is  one  that  means  we  are 
going  to  be  called  upon  over,  and  over, 
and  over  again  to  deploy  forces  to 
other  countries,  and  we  have  to  think 
about  that  very  carefully.  We  have  to 
try  to  devise  standards  or  criteria  by 
which  we  can  measure  such  requests, 
to  be  able  to  say  "no"  when  it  is  appro- 
priate, to  be  able  to  say  "yes"  when  it 
is  appropriate. 

That  is  why  I  think  we  want  to  get 
back  to  a  careful  and  thorough  review 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  I  hope 
we  will  do  that. 

Before  I  use  up  my  time.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WoFFORD).  The  Senator  from  Georgia. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  majority  leader  for  his  leadership 
in  working  this  matter  out.  I.  myself, 
if  I  had  my  preference,  I  see  no  need  to 
legislate  on  Bosnia  because  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  made  a 
public  commitment  that  he  is  going  to 
seek  the  authority  of  the  Congress  be- 
fore he  makes  a  large  troop  deploy- 
ment in  Bosnia.  He  has  made  that  com- 
mitment. He  has  reiterated  this  in  a 
letter  that  I  believe  the  majority  lead- 
er has  already  put  in  the  Record.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  think  this  is  the  way  to  do  it;  A 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

This  is  not  a  part  of  law,  but  it  is 
part  of  a  political  statement  and  an  ex- 
pression of  expectations  by  the  United 
States  Senate  that  I  think  has  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  sway  and  certainly 
reiterates  what  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  has  already  committed  in  this  re- 
spect. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, I  think,  is  the  appropriate  way  to 
handle  it. 

On  the  War  Powers  Act.  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  and  I.  Sen- 
ator Byrd.  and  Senator  W.^rner— and  I 
believe  Senator  Lugar  and  others— 
about  2  years  ago  introduced  a  revi- 
sion, a  very  substantial  revision  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  revisit  that  legislation  and  to 
see  if  it  is  appropriate  for  the  cir- 
cumstances today. 

But  one  thing  is  for  sure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: The  War  Powers  Act,  as  it  is  now 
constructed,  will  never  work,  because 
the  War  Powers  Act  basically  says  if 
Congress  does  not  act,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  to  remove  Amer- 
ican forces  from  countries  where  they 
are  to  be  committed.  In  other  words, 
the  omission  by  Congress,  or  the  non- 
feasance by  Congress,  would  require 
the  executive  branch  to  make  troop 
movements  out  of  a  commitment  al- 
ready made  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  deal  with 
these  matters,  we  have  to  deal  with 
them  by  affirmative  action,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  heart  of  the  revision  we 
need  to  think  about  on  war  powers. 
Plus,  we  need  to  strengthen  the  con- 
sultative mechanism  so  we  have  much 
more  consultation  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  yield  back  any  time  I 
have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  will  just  take  30 
seconds. 

I  share  the  view  expressed  by  every- 
one here  on  the  floor  that  it  is  time  for 
us  to  address  in  an  institutional  sense 
the  relationship  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branch  relative  to  the 
conflict  in  the  Constitution.  We  tried  it 
through  the  War  Powers  Act. 

For  all  the  reasons  the  majority  lead- 
er said,  it  has  not  functioned;  it  has 
not  worked.  Our  discussions,  all  of  us 
on  this  floor,  with  the  administration, 
as  well  as  among  ourselves,  has  led  us 
to  the  conclusion  this  is  a  propitious 
time  for  us  to  revisit  that  subject,  and 
it  should  be  done  in  that  comprehen- 
sive manner. 

I  wish  we  were  not  even  doing  these 
piecemeal  efforts  here.  They  are  nec- 
essary as  a  political  requirement,  as 
well  as  a  substantive  requirement.  But 
I  hope  tomorrow  we  will  have  available 
for  the  Senate  a  similar  resolution 
calling  on  the  Congress,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  administration,  to  work  out 
a  new  mechanism  over  a  period  of  time 
resulting  in  a  piece  of  legislation  to 
come  back  at  some  point  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  leader.  I  appreciate  his 
yielding  me  the  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  51  seconds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
quote  from  a  letter  from  the  ACLU. 
which  I  have  rarely  done  in  my  life- 
time. In  fact,  they  will  probably  close 
up  if  I  do  this. 

But  this  is  what  the  paragraph  says: 

The  ACLU  believes  that  the  Constitution 
requires  prior  congressional  authorization 
for  the  President  to  use  any  type  of  military 
force  in  Haiti— 

The  same  to  apply  to  Bosnia- 
other  than  in  self-defense  or  to  protect  the 
lives  of  Americans.  The  general  constitu- 
tional war  powers  embodied  in  Article  I.  sec- 
tion 8.  clause  U— which  grants  to  Congress 
'the  power  to  declare  war  [and]  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal"— applies  to  all  situa- 
tions in  which  U.S.  forces  are  authorized  to 
use  military  force  abroad,  except  'to  repel 
sudden  attacks." 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  suggested 
that  any  congressional  limitation  on  the  use 
of  force  would  interfere  with  the  President's 
Commander  in  Chief  powers.  The  President 
claims  that  the  Constitution  leaves  to  the 
President,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
the  ultimate  decision-making  authority"  on 
when  to  use  force.  This  is  a  gross  misinter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution.  The  decision 
on  whether  to  commit  the  United  States  to 
military  action  abroad  is  explicitly 
Congress's  to  make.  Once  the  initial  decision 
has  been  made,  then  the  President  does  have 
full  authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  de- 
cide how  to  use  them.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent can  act  unilaterally  in  emergency  situ- 
ations involving  attacks  on  US.  territory, 
U.S.  forces,  or  U.S.  persons  held  abroad. 

This  is  the  last  time  I  may  quote  the 
ACLU  for  some  time. 
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I  ask  my  colleagues  to  weigh  their 
opinion  very  carefully,  because  it  is 
precisely  what  we  suggest  in  our 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  on 
the  subject  of  potential  deployment  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  as  part  of 
any  effort  to  support  a  peace  accord  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Relative  thereto,  I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  would  consult  fully  with  Con- 
gress and  would  seek  expression  of  sup- 
port from  Congress. 

I  also  believe  that  this  resolution's 
goals  would  be  satisfied  if  President 
Clinton  makes  a  good  faith  effort  to 
give  Congress  a  chance  to  approve  or 
disapprove  any  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  if  Congress  is  not  in  session  at 
the  time,  by  giving  the  congressional 
leadership  an  opportunity  to  call  Con- 
gress back  into  session  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

If  a  majority  of  Congress  supports  a 
deployment  or  shows  an  unwillingness 
to  disapprove  a  deployment,  I  believe 
that  would  also  const'.tute  good  faith 
compliance  with  the  intent  of  this 
amendment.  Otherwise,  a  filibuster  in 
the  Senate  could  deny  the  President 
the  expression  of  majority  sentiment 
this  resolution  contemplates. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Dole-Mitchell 
amendment,  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  seek  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval for  any  deployment  of  United 
States  troops  to  participate  in  the  im- 
plementation of  a  peace  settlement  in 
Bosnia. 

I  have  long  advocated  a  cautious  ap- 
proach to  United  States  military  in- 
volvement in  the  tragic  civil  war  in 
Bosnia.  United  States  military  person- 
nel should  not  be  put  at  risk  in  Bosnia 
unless  Congress  authorizes  United 
States  military  involvement. 

If  the  three  warring  factions  in 
Bosnia  are  able  to  conclude  a  peace 
agreement— and  they  are  truly  com- 
mitted to  implementing  it— the  United 
States  should  consider  providing 
troops,  along  with  our  allies,  to  help 
monitor  the  implementation  of  that 
peace  plan. 

Congress  must  play  a  major  role  in 
making  any  decision  to  commit  United 
States  forces  to  Bosnia  to  implement  a 
peace  agreement,  because  those  troops 
may  find  themselves  in  harm's  way. 

The  administration  has  discussed  the 
possibility  of  sending  25.000  United 
States  troops  to  Bosnia  for  such  a 
peacekeeping  mission.  The  administra- 
tion has  conditioned  U.S.  troop  partici- 
pation in  such  an  operation  on  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  including  the  following: 
NATO  command  and  control  for  the  op- 
eration; an  agreed  exit  strategy;  an  un- 
derstanding about  which  nations  will 
contribute  forces  and  who  will  bear  the 
financial  responsibilities  for  the  oper- 
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ation;  and  congressional  authorization 
prior  to  the  deployment  of  United 
States  ground  troops  to  Bosnia. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  U.S. 
troops  participating  in  a  peace  plan 
implementation  mission  would  tech- 
nically be  considered  peacekeepers, 
peacekeeping  troops  in  volatile  situa- 
tions can  quickly  find  themselves  in  a 
hostile  and  deadly  environment. 

The  Dole  amendment  is  intended  to 
allow  the  Congress  to  play  its  appro- 
priate role  in  the  decision  to  deploy 
U.S.  troops  to  such  a  hostile  environ- 
ment. 

When  and  if  all  sides  in  Bosnia  agree 
to  a  peace  plan,  the  President  should 
present  his  plan  for  United  States 
troop  deployments  to  the  Congress  for 
approval. 

As  the  Republican  leader  noted,  de- 
bate has  occurred  for  200  years  over  the 
respective  military  and  foreign  affairs 
powers  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution.  He  re- 
ferred to  this  as  a  gray  area.  I  see  it  as 
an  area  of  shared  powers.  Our  goal  is  to 
find  the  best  way  to  advance  the  Na- 
tion's interest  through  the  coordinated 
exercise  of  these  shared  powers.  The 
Dole-Mitchell  amendment  is  designed 
to  accomplish  this  on  the  question  of 
support  for  implementation  of  a  peace 
plan  for  Bosnia.  I  urge  support  of  the 
Dole-Mitchell  amendment. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
be  clear  about  my  reasons  for  support- 
ing this  amendment. 

I  recognize  and  support  absolutely 
the  power  of  the  President  to  make  and 
carry  out  foreign  policy.  However,  I  am 
mindful  of  the  consequence  of  this  par- 
ticular action  by  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  represents  the  sense 
of  Congress.  It  lacks  the  force  of  law. 
Thus,  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  meaning 
insofar  as  it  restricts  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  act  as  he  sees  fit.  How- 
ever, the  message  behind  this  action  is 
unmistakable. 

The  President  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
in  his  ability  to  create  and  administer 
foreign  and  military  policy.  In  coming 
to  this  judgment,  I  am  filled  with  sad- 
ness and  anger  that  the  brave  men  and 
women  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
should  be  sent  into  harm's  way  under 
these  conditions. 

This  amendment,  though  toothless, 
is  a  clear  warning  shot  directed  at  the 
Clinton  administration's  foreign  and 
military  policy  team.  They  would  do 
well  not  to  try  the  patience  of  the  Con- 
gress and  American  people  any  further. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude by  thanking  the  Republican  lead- 
er for  his  cooperation  on  this  matter, 
and    the     Senators    involved— Senator 


BiDEN.  Senator  DoDD,  Senator  Nunn, 
Senator  Graham,  and  Senator  Pell, 
who  has  been  very  much  involved  in 
this  effort  in  a  most  constructive 
way— and  many  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  amendment  No. 
1073,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell].  On  this  question,  the 
yesis  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  320  Leg.] 


Akaka 

Baucus 

Bennett 

Biden 

Bingamao 

Bond 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burns 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Coverdell 

Craig 

DAmato 

Dan  forth 

Daschle 

DeConclnl 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Dorgan 

Durenberger 

Exon 


Hatneld 


YEAS— 99 

Faircloth 

Feingold 

Feins tein 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gregg 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Heflin 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Hutchison 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kempthorne 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

Mathews 

NAYS— 1 


McCain 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moj'nihan 

Murkowski 

Murray 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sar banes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


So  the  amendment  (No.  1073)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Republican 
leader  is  to  be  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  Haiti  on  which  there 
will  be  60  minutes  of  debate  tonight. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod of  morning  business  for  15  min- 
utes, with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  doubt  President  Yeltsin  faced  a 
grave  crisis  2  weeks  ago  when  armed 
insurgents  threatened  to  take  Moscow 
by  force,  but  the  army's  backing  of 
Yeltsin  demonstrated  that  he  has  the 
power  to  crush  his  opposition.  There  is 
also  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Yeltsin  retains 
real  popularity  among  most  Russians 
while  his  opponents  in  the  Parliament 
were  held  in  very  low  esteem. 

Mr.  President,  as  history  clearly 
demonstrates,  power  and  popularity 
will  not  necessarily  lead  to  democracy 
and  reform.  I  regret  Mr,  Yeltsin  has 
been  acting  very  much  the  authoritar- 
ian in  dealing  with  the  opposition 
party.  One  specific  instance  is  a  gov- 
ernment decree  that  has  closed  13  oppo- 
sition newspapers.  Two  other  news- 
papers have  been  ordered  to  change 
their  names  and  to  fire  their  editors. 

Granted,  some  of  these  newspapers 
were  detestable,  filled  with  rabid  na- 
tionalist and  antisemitic  ravings.  But 
there  are  laws  in  Russia  to  deal  with 
slander  and  libel  and  such  matters 
should  be  handled  by  an  independent 
judiciary,  not  executive  fiat. 

These  moves  against  the  press  and 
the  barring  of  certain  parties  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  upcoming  parliamen- 
tary elections  are  ominous.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Helsinki  Commission.  I 
urge  Mr.  Yeltsin  to  reconsider  these  ill- 
conceived  and  undemocratic  attempts 
to  silence  his  opposition. 

I  fully  recognize  the  nature  of  the 
provocation  and  danger  that  President 
Yeltsin  has  faced.  Even  much  better  es- 
tablished democracies  ban  political 
parties  on  occasion.  Germany  does  not 
allow  the  Nazi  party  to  function,  and 
last  spring  banned  several  neo-Nazi 
parties  after  an ti foreign  violence  and 
criticism  outside  Germany  of  judicial 
leniency  toward  pro-Nazi  perpetrators 
was  paramount. 

Much  of  the  international  commu- 
nity welcomed  these  moves,  but  Ger- 
many did  not  confront  an  armed  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  state,  as  took 
place  in  Moscow  on  October  3  and  4.  It 
is  understandable  that  the  urge  to  push 
such  fringe  groups  and  individuals  out 
of  the  political  process  will  be  much 
stronger  in  Russia.  But  President 
Yeltsin  must  distinguish  between  truly 
marginal  hate  groups  and  those  that 
represent  more  serious  constituencies 
and  political  perspectives  that  simply 
are  at  variance  with  his  own.  Despite 
Yeltsin's  disapproval.   Pravda,   for  ex- 


ample, is  a  mainstream  publication 
even  if  it  longs  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  a 
planned  economy  and  social  guaran- 
tees. 

The  issues  Pravda  addresses  speaks 
to  many  Russian  citizens  whose  living 
standards  have  plunged.  Yeltsin's 
planned  reforms,  which  will  lead  to 
bankruptcies  of  large  state  enterprises 
and  unemployment,  affect  millions  of 
people  who  have  the  right  to  voice 
their  disagreement,  plain  and  simple, 
and  Pravda  was  that  voice. 

Merely  demanding  that  editors  step 
down  will  not  change  that  fact.  I  firm- 
ly believe  President  Yeltsin  still  offers 
the  best  hope  for  reform.  The  reform 
process  itself  must  be  driven  objec- 
tively, in  my  judgment,  in  order  to 
have  credibility  with  the  United  States 
and  other  foreign  nations. 

For  that  reason.  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  voice  concern  when 
Russia's  reformer  No.  1  uses  unaccept- 
able means  to  achieve  those  reforms. 

A  Washington  Post  article  quoted  the 
head  of  Mr.  Yeltsin's  security  min- 
istry—formerly the  KGB — as  saying 
that  "his  agency  would  monitor  politi- 
cal opponents  more  carefully."  This  is 
an  unpromising  beginning  and  a  dan- 
gerous thing.  If  we  do  not  say  so.  we 
will  not  help  Yeltsin  and  could,  in  fact, 
strengthen  the  hardliners. 

The  critical  preelection  period  should 
be  an  open  political  process.  Opposition 
parties  must  be  allowed  to  freely  con- 
duct their  campaigns  within  the  limits 
of  Russian  law.  The  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, like  many  other  election  mon- 
itoring groups,  will  observe  the  ballot- 
ing on  election  day.  But  the  Commis- 
sion also  intends  to  send  staff  to  Rus- 
sia before  voters  go  to  the  polls  to 
study  the  opportunities  candidates 
have  to  campaign  freely. 

President  Yeltsin  has  often  dem- 
onstrated his  courage  in  the  past.  I 
urge  him  now  to  demonstrate  his  lead- 
ership by  restoring  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  any  democracy  and  any  reform 
process — freedom  of  the  press — to  Rus- 
sia. Without  this,  I  see  little  hope  that 
the  upcoming  Russian  elections  will 
yield  anything  more  than  further  in- 
stability in  that  troubled  country.  The 
dreams  and  talents  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple deserve  better. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
even  remotely  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
Constitution  knows  that  no  President 
can  spend  a  dime  of  Federal  tax  money 
that  has  not  first  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  Congress — both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

So  when  you  hear  a  politician  or  an 

editor  or  a  commentator  declare  that 

"Reagan  ran  up  the  Federal  debt  "  or 

that    "Bush  ran  it  up,"  bear  in  mind 

that  it  was,  and  is.  the  constitutional 


duty  of  Congress  to  control  Federal 
spending.  Congress  has  failed  miserably 
in  that  task  for  about  50  years. 

The  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  Con- 
gress has  created  a  Federal  debt  which 
stood  at  $4,403,899,372,803.47  as  of  the 
close  of  business  yesterday,  October  19. 
Averaged  out,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America  owes  a  share  of  this 
massive  debt,  and  that  per  capita  share 
is  $17,145.20. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BROTHER 
AUGUSTINE  PHILIP  NELAN.  FSC 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1993,  Brother  Augustine  Philip 
Nelan,  FSC  passed  away  in  New  York 
at  the  age  of  88  years.  Brother  Philip 
had  returned  to  Manhattan  College  in 
New  York  City  from  Washington  last 
November  after  completing  his  work  as 
an  adviser  to  the  National  Restaurant 
Association  on  the  hiring  of  the  handi- 
capped in  the  food  service  industry. 
For  14  years.  Brother  Philip  worked 
closely  with  food  service  companies. 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  private  training  agencies  to 
encourage  the  employment  of  people 
with  disabilities.  He  testified  before 
Congress  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
and  served  on  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  People  With  Dis- 
abilities. His  contributions  to  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  handicapped  workers 
were  great,  but  they  were  only  one  part 
of  a  lifetime  vocation  to  serve. 

Brother  Philip  returned  to  Manhat- 
tan College  to  pursue  his  fourth  career 
as  art  curator.  In  this  capacity  Brother 
Philip  worked  to  catalog  and  prepare 
for  sale  art  that  had  been  donated  to 
the  college  in  order  to  further  Manhat- 
tan's role  as  a  first  class  institution. 
At  the  end  of  the  summer  Brother's 
health  began  to  fail  and  after  a  coura- 
geous fight  to  recover  he  passed  from 
us.  At  Brother  Philip's  wake  his  good 
friend  Brother  Luke  Salm,  FSC  deliv- 
ered a  beautiful  eulogy  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

Brother  Augustine  Philip  Nela.n,  FSC 

It  is  common  at  the  wake  of  elderly  per- 
sons to  hear  that  death  has  come  as  a  mercy, 
sometimes  even  with  the  Implication  that 
the  entry  into  the  possession  of  an  eternal 
reward  was  long  overdue.  Except  for  the  last 
week  or  two.  that  was  hardly  the  case  with 
Brother  Philip  Nelan.  His  rapid  decline  and 
sudden  death  come  as  a  shock  to  us  who 
knew  so  well  his  vigor  and  vitality,  his  wide- 
ranging  Interests,  and  his  zest  for  life.  It  is 
as  if  we  were  mourning  the  loss  of  a  young 
man  cut  down  in  his  prime. 

Brother  Philip  did  not  speak  very  much 
about  his  early  childhood.  An  outsider  can 
only  reconstruct  what  the  source  of  young 
Thomas  Nelan's  zest  for  life  must  have  been 
in  the  family  of  his  parents.  Philip  and  Han- 
nah Nelan.  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
siblings  gives  a  clue:  witness  the  religious 
vocations  of  his  sister  Margaret  and  his 
brother  Fred,  the  vibrant  families  raised  by 
his  sister  Helen  and  her  husband  Stephen 
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Schweitzer,  those  of  his  brothers  and  their 
wives.  John  and  Kathleen.  Philip  and  Mae. 
Joseph  and  Marie.  Raymond  and  Marguerite. 
The  Nelan  grandchildren  now  grow  in  the 
glow  of  ancestral  love  and  life. 

Baptized  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
and  educated  in  Holy  Name  School.  Thomas 
Nelan  must  have  developed  something  of  his 
competitive  edge  in  the  famous  rivalry  that 
developed  between  those  two  New  York  Irish 
parishes.  Upon  graduation  from  Holy  Name 
School  in  1920.  he  responded  with  typical  and 
youthful  generosity  to  God's  call  to  share  in 
the  mission  entrusted  by  the  Church  to  the 
Institute  of  St.  John  Baptist  de  La  Salle. 
After  two  years  in  the  Juniorate  at 
Pocantico  Hills,  he  entered  the  Novitiate  and 
on  September  7.  1922.  was  invested  with  the 
religious  habit,  and  given  the  name  Brother 
Augustine  Philip.  In  those  days  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  Brothers  to  be  given  names 
like  Aquilinus  or  Berthulian  or  Castoris.  But 
Brother  Philip  was  lucky,  and  all  his  life  he 
preferred  to  sign  himself  and  be  known  as 
Augustine  Philip. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  superiors  to  rec- 
ognize that  they  had  a  talented  young  man 
on  their  hands.  After  only  one  year  of  teach- 
ing grade  school  in  Newburgh.  Brother  Philip 
was  assigned  to  the  big  time.  At  Bishop 
Loughlin  High  School  in  Brooklyn  (later 
named  St.  Augustine's),  a  scholarship  school, 
he  joined  a  distinguished  faculty,  many  of 
whom  later  became  his  confreres  at  Manhat- 
tan College.  In  the  course  of  seven  years  in 
Brooklyn  in  an  age  before  specialization,  the 
record  shows  that  he  taught  courses  in  math, 
chemistry.  English.  Latin,  and.  of  course. 
Religion.  Teaching  religion,  and  teaching  it 
with  creativity  and  verve,  remained  a  pas- 
sion with  him  right  through  his  college 
teaching  career. 

In  1933  he  came  to  Manhattan  College.  For 
the  next  thirty  years,  he  exercised  his  talent 
for  vigorous  and  imaginative  leadership.  As 
professor  and  chair  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, executive  vice-president,  and  then 
president,  he  used  his  intelligence,  vision, 
and  clout  to  bring  into  being  an  impressive 
'  list  of  new  academic  ventures;  the  innova- 
tive program  in  the  liberal  arts,  the  begin- 
nings of  the  full  time  faculty  in  theology,  an 
independent  department  of  psychology,  a 
program  in  nuclear  physics,  a  new  depart- 
ment of  chemical  engineering,  a  program  in 
forensic  psychology  for  the  police,  and  the 
air  force  officers  training  program.  In  the 
days  of  fiscal  conservatism  he  prevailed  over 
the  nervous  nellies  among  the  higher  superi- 
ors and  his  own  financial  officers  to  build 
Jasper  and  Thomas  Hall. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  never,  lost  his 
love  of  learning  and  letters.  Ever  the  omniv- 
orous reader,  for  more  than  thirty  years  he 
met  regularly  and  informally  with  a  circle  of 
faculty,  their  wives,  and  some  of  the  Broth- 
ers to  discuss  and  dissect  everything  from 
Oedipus  to  Undset. 

As  Director  of  the  Brothers'  community. 
Brother  Philip  was  considerate  of  the  needs 
of  the  Brothers  and.  despite  the  pressures  of 
college  affairs,  was  ever  available  to  them. 
His  Sunday  morning  conferences  to  the  com- 
munity were  well  prepared  and  models  of 
their  kind.  He  had  the  courage  and  the  tact 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  divisions  among 
the  Brothers,  the  faculty,  and  the  resident 
clergy  over  the  issues  that  surfaced  during 
the  McCarthy  hearings.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  as  president  and  Director  in  1962.  he 
could  look  backward  on  a  mighty  achieve- 
ment and  would  have  been  excused  if  he 
sought  a  sinecure  assignment  to  disguise  a 
well  deser\-ed  retirement. 
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But  retirement  was  not  on  his  mind.  His 
experience  was  at  first  brought  to  bear  on  a 
proposal  for  a  new  college  in  the  LI-NE  Dis- 
trict. WTien  that  project,  through  no  fault  of 
his.  came  to  naught,  he  answered  the  call  of 
the  Pacific  to  become  Auxiliary  Visitor  in 
charge  of  the  Philippines.  Shaken  out  of 
their  complacency,  both  the  missionary  and 
the  Philippine  Brothers  entered  into  a  period 
of  modernization  and  development  that  has 
yet  to  run  its  course.  Back  in  the  States, 
Brother  Philip  turned  his  experience,  his 
faith,  and  zeal  to  direct  the  Foreign  Services 
Council  (FSC)  designed  to  assist  the  mission- 
ary activities  of  the  Brothers  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Asia,  and  Africa.  In  that  capacity  he 
participated  actively  in  the  mission  commis- 
sion of  the  1967  General  Chapter. 

Brother  Philip  celebrated  his  golden  jubi- 
lee in  1972.  No  sign  of  retirement.  Soon  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  bringing  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  the  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  De  La  Salle  College.  Washington.  In 
1978  at  the  age  of  72  he  became  involved  with 
the  National  Restaurant  Association  and  its 
programs  for  rehabilitating  the  handicapped. 
For  the  next  fourteen  years,  with  amazing 
determination  and  energy,  he  logged  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  annually,  flying  from 
coast  to  coast  and  remote  places  in  between, 
to  find  jobs  for  the  handicapped  in  the  food 
industry.  Not  only  did  this  effort  restore  a 
sense  of  usefulness  and  dignity  to  countless 
handicapped  persons  nationwide,  but  the  res- 
taurant owners  and  managers  themselves 
were  enriched  by  the  presence  of  this  black- 
suited  witness  to  the  living  Christ.  We  can  be 
sure  Saint  De  La  Salle  would  have  approved. 
In  1992  Brother  Philip  returned  to  Manhat- 
tan, but  not  to  retire.  He  was  able  and  anx- 
ious to  help  in  the  development  program  and 
agreed  as  well  to  take  charge  as  curator  of 
the  College's  art  collection.  He  continued  his 
daily  walks,  to  read  everything  he  could  get 
his  hands  on,  and  would  enter  into  earnest 
conversation  with  anyone  who  will  listen. 
One  would  have  thought  that  he  could  live 
forever. 

Joining  last  August  with  a  group  of  Broth- 
ers in  a  week  of  relaxation  at  Montauk. 
Brother  Philip  began  to  experience  weakness 
and  loss  of  appetite.  The  eventual  diagnosis 
indicated  by-pass  surgery,  which,  at  87  years 
old.  he  survived  with  remarkable  resiliency 
and  so  pursued  an  apparently  successful  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation.  Meanwhile,  the  doc- 
tors prescribed  a  new  course  of  treatment  for 
a  chronic  skin  problem.  The  side  effects  of 
the  medication  proved  to  be  painful  and  de- 
bilitating and  ultimately  too  much  for  his 
noble  heart. 

The  theme  that  was  stressed  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Brother  Philip's  70th  anniversary 
a  year  ago  was  vision  and  vitality,  his  zest 
for  life.  Despite  his  death,  these  perdure.  His 
vision,  we  believe  in  faith,  must  now  be  bea- 
tific, his  life  now  eternal,  his  zest  for  life  ful- 
filled in  the  full  possession  of  the  dynamic 
life  of  his  living  and  ever-loving  God. 

Luke  Salm.  FSC. 


Unit  29351  this  week.  The  Federal  per- 
sonnel community  is  indeed  far  richer 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Grimmett's  contribu- 
tions. From  his  early  days  at  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to  his 
many  programmatic  innovations  while 
at  Army.  Mr.  Grimmett  has  embodied 
what  it  means  to  be  a  true  human  re- 
source professional. 

A  culminating  achievement  of  Mr. 
Grimmett's  outstanding  career  as  a 
Federal  executive  is  the  way  in  which 
he  has  supported  the  drawdown  of  our 
forces  in  Europe.  His  humanity  and 
concern  for  people  marked  every  phase 
of  the  initiative,  requiring  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  civilian  personnel 
office  structure  to  support  the  entire 
effort.  All  of  this  was  achieved  in  a  cli- 
mate of  caring  and  concern,  with  peo- 
ple's needs  being  the  primary  value. 
This  was  indeed  a  true  accomplishment 
in  a  difficult  time. 

Mr.  Grimmett  is  one  of  those  very 
special  people  who  exemplifies  the  spir- 
it of  what  it  means  to  be  a  public  serv- 
ant to  America.  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  sincere  congratulations  and  thanks 
to  him  for  his  enormous  contribution 
over  a  distinguished  career  and  I  wish 
both  him  and  his  family  well  in  their 
future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ARCHIE  D. 
GRIMMETT 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  my  constituent  Archie 
D.  Grimmett  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Grimmett,  a  native  of  East  St. 
Louis.  IL.  will  retire  as  Assistant  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff,  Civilian  Personnel, 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  Europe  and  7th  Army 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Thomas, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:22  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate; 

H.R.  914.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Red  River  in  Kentucky  as  com- 
ponents of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  riv- 
ers system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2491)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  sundry  independent  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
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offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994.  and  for  other  purposes; 
it  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
18,  57.  and  129  to  the  bill  and  agrees 
thereto;  and  that  the  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  Senate  numbered  38  and  113  to 
the  bill,  and  has  agreed  thereto,  each 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3(a)  of  Public  Law  86-380,  the  Speaker 
appoints  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  thQ 
House:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
MoR.\N,  and  Mr.  Schiff. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2401)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1994  for  military  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  military  con- 
struction, and  for  defense  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  the  following  Members  be  ap- 
pointed as  the  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House: 

From  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, for  consideration  of  the  entire 
House  bill  and  the  entire  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Mr.  DELLUMS, 
Mr.  MONTGO.MERY,  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr. 
HUTTO,  Mr.  Skeltos,  Mr.  McCurdy, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  ABERCROMBiE.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Underwood.  Ms.  Harman, 
Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr  Kasich,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Ravenel, 
Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Hefley,  and  Mr. 
Machtley. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, for  consideration  of  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee under  clause  2  of  rule  XLVHI:  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr. 
Combest. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  for  consideration  of  sec- 
tions 812  and  1316  of  the  House  bill  and 
sections  1087.  2854.  and  2908  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mrs.  Roukema,  and  Mr. 
Ridge. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
for  consideration  of  sections  373,  1303, 
1331,  1333-1337.  1343,  1344,  and  3103  of  the 
House  bill  and  sections  338,  532,   1088, 


and  2853  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Petri,  and 
Mr.  Goodling. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
for  consideration  of  sections  267.  382. 
601.  1109.  1314.  2816.  2822.  2829.  2830.  2839. 

3105  (b)  and  (c).  3132.  3137.  3140.  and  3201 
of  the  House  bill  and  sections  322.  325. 
327.  705.  822.  1088.  2802.  2803.  2833.  2842. 
2844.  2913.  3106  (c).  (d).  (j).  and  (1).  3131. 
3132.  3133.  3136-3147.  3149.  3150.  3201.  and 
3202  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  DiNGELL.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Moorhead.  and  Mr.  Oxley: 
Provided.  That  Mr.  Bliley  is  appointed 
in  lieu  of  Mr.  Oxley  solely  for  the  con- 
sideration of  sections  267,  601.  and  1109 
of  the  House  bill,  and  sections  705  and 

3106  of  the  Senate  amendment:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  Mr.  Bilirakis  is  ap- 
pointed in  lieu  of  Mr.  Oxley  solely  for 
the  consideration  of  sections  1314.  3137. 
3140.  and  3201  of  the  House  bill,  and  sec- 
tions 322,  2802,  2803,  3132,  3136.  3139-3147. 
3149.  3150.  3201.  and  3202  of  the  Senate 
amendment:  Provided  further.  That 
Mr.  Stearns  is  appointed  in  lieu  of  Mr. 
Oxley  and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  is 
appointed  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Swift  solely 
for  the  consideration  of  section  822  of 
the  Senate  amendment:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  Mr.  Schaefer  is  appointed 
in  lieu  of  Mr.  OXLEY  solely  for  the  con- 
sideration of  section  3138  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  con- 
sideration of  sections  234.  237.  241,  1005, 
1008 — relating  to  funding  structure  for 
contingency  operations — 1009 — relating 
to  report  on  humanitarian  assistance 
activities— 1021.  1022.  1034.  1038.  1041. 
104^1045.  1048.  1051-1055,  1105,  1107,  1108, 
1201-1203,  1205-1208.  1360.  1501-1510.  and 
3136  of  the  House  bill  and  sections  216. 
221.  223.  224.  241-245.  547.  1041.  1042,  1051- 
1054,  1061,  1067,  1077,  1078,  1083-1085,  1087, 
1093,  1094.  1101-1103.  and  1105-1107  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Oilman,  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
for  consideration  of  sections  818.  829. 
1023.  1050,  2816,  2821,  2823,  2839,  and  3140 
of  the  House  bill  and  sections  825.  2843. 
2844.  and  2902-2908  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  English  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Clinger.  and  Mr.  McCandless. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  262  of  the  House 
bill,  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  S'i'NAR, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Moor- 
head. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  con- 


sideration of  section  1022  of  the  House 
bill,  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  and 
Mr.  Fish. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  1082  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Fish,  and 
Mr.  McCoLLUM. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  for  the  consideration  of  sec- 
tions 1351,  1352,  and  1354-1359  of  the 
House  bill  and  sections  654  and  3501- 
3506  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Bateman. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  for  consideration  of  sections 
265,  1314.  and  3137  of  the  House  bill  and 
sections  328.  2841.  2851,  2915,  3103,  and 
3135  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  Studds.  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Bateman. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  for 
consideration  of  section  2818  of  the 
House  bill  and  sections  2855,  3132,  3139, 
and  3147  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  for  consideration  of  sections 
364.  901.  934.  943,  and  1408  of  the  House 
bill  and  sections  523,  1064,  and  3504  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Ms.  Norton, 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  and  Mrs. 
Morella. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, for  consideration  of  sections 
2816  and  2841  of  the  House  bill  and  sec- 
tions 1068.  1087.  2833,  2842,  and  2917  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference:  Mr.  Ml- 
neta,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Shuster.  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  for  consideration 
of  section  1008  (relating  to  funding 
structure  for  contingency  operations) 
of  the  House  bill,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference:  Mr.  DERRICK, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, and  Mr.  QuiLLEN. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology,  for  consideration  of  sec- 
tions 215,  262.  265,  1303,  1304,  1312-1318, 
and  3105  of  the  House  bill  and  sections 
203,  233,  235,  803,  and  3141-3148  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
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committed  to  conference:  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Valentine,  Ms.  Eddie 
Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Walk- 
er, and  Mr.  Fawell. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  829  of  the  House 
bill,  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  for 
consideration  of  sections  1071  and  1079 
of  the  Senate  amendment  and  modi- 
fications committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Sangmeister.  and 
Mr.  Stump:  Provided.  That  Mr.  Slat- 
tery  is  appointed  in  lieu  of  Mr. 
Sangmeister  solely  for  the  consider- 
ation of  section  1079. 

As._  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for 
consideration  of  sections  653.  705.  and 
1087  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr. 
Crane. 

At  2:08  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  insists  upon  its 
disagreement  to  all  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2492)  making 
appropriations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  ac- 
tivities chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  asks  a 
further  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  appoints  Mr.  DixoN,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Durbin.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Skaggs.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Istook,  Mr.  Bonilla,  and 
Mr.  McDade  be  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

At  5:58  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  2519)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994, 
and  for  other  purposes;  it  recedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7.  11.  62.  79.  80.  99. 
120.  137.  145,  and  171,  and  has  agreed 
thereto;  and  that  the  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  5,  10, 
21,  22,  23,  27,  30,  31.  34.  37.  44.  52.  63.  64, 
67,  71.  73,  75,  78,  81.  84.  93.  97.  101.  110. 
Ill,  113,  114,  115,  122,  129,  130,  132.  133, 
135.  138.  139.  140.  141.  142,  147,  148,  149, 
150,  159.  161.  162.  166,  169.  170.  174.  and 
175  to  the  bill,  and  has  agreed  thereto, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  measure  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  914.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Red  River  in  Kentucky  as  com- 
ponents of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  riv- 
ers system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  following  bill,  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  was  read,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  2677.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
plan,  design,  and  construct  the  West  Court  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
building;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution, 
previously  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  concurrence,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  143.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  historic  opportunity  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  2351.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  to  carry 
out  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  and  the  Museum 
Services  Act. 

H.R.  2632.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Patent  Trademark  Office  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

H.R.  2840.  An  act  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  copyright  arbitra- 
tion royalty  panels  to  replace  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-I657.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  study  of  buoy 
chain  procurement  practices;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-1658.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed  nu- 
clear facilities  for  the  period  April  1  through 
June  30.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1659.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  -Fair  Trade  in  Auto  Parts  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1992';  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-1660.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cnii- 
tled  --Whistleblowing  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: An  Update";  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


from  the  Committee  on 
and  Urban  Affairs,  with 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE. 
Banking.  Housing, 
amendments: 

S.  483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of 
coins  in  commemoration  of  Americans  who 
have  been  prisoners  of  war.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1159.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  women  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

William  B.  Gould  IV,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
August  27.  1993; 

William  B.  Gould  IV.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  Au- 
gust 27.  1998; 

John  Calhoun  Wells,  of  Texas,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Director; 
and 

Martin  John  Manley,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and   second    time   by   unanimous   con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  WELLSTONE: 

S.   1570.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 

States  Code,  to  prevent  persons  who  have 

committed  domestic  abuse  from  obtaining  a 

firearm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.   FEINSTEIN  (for  herself  and 

Mrs.  BoXER): 

S.  1571.  A  bill  to  improve  immigration  law 
enforcement;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  1572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Family  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  administer  a  Federal  demonstration 
program  to  coordinate  response  and  strategy 
within  many  sectors  of  local  communities 
for  intervention  and  prevention  of  domestic 
violence;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 

S.  1573.  A  bill  to  provide  equal  leave  bene- 
fits for  adoptive  parents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
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By  Mr  BRADLEY: 

S.  1574.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coastal  Heritage  Trail  Route  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 

S.  1575.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  programs  to  encourage  Federal  employees 
to  commute  by  means  other  than  single-oc- 
cupancy motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs 
By  Mr  WOFFORD 

S.J.  Res.  146.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing May  1.  1994.  through  May  7.  1994.  as  -Na- 
tional Walking  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WELLSTONE; 
S.  1570.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  prevent  persons  who 
have  committed  domestic  abuse  from 
obtaining  a  firearm;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

THE  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  FIREARM  PREVENTION 
.^CT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  WELLSTONE  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  take 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
violent  toward  their  spouse  or  children. 
The  Domestic  Violence  Firearm  Pre- 
vention Act  is  one  more  important  step 
toward  breaking  the  cycle  of  domestic 
violence.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Min- 
nesota was  ihe  first  State  to  enact  this 
type  of  legislation  on  a  State  level. 

This  is  critical  legislation.  We  know 
that  the  only  difference  between  a  bat- 
tered woman  and  a  dead  woman  is  a 
gun.  According  to  the  FBI  a  woman  is 
beaten  every  12  seconds  in  the  United 
States.  Over  4,000  women  are  killed 
each  year  at  the  hands  of  their 
batterers.  An  estimated  150.000  inci- 
dents of  domestic  violence  involve  a 
weapon.  A  recent  study  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  found 
that  battered  women  and  others  who 
have  been  physically  abused  in  a  pre- 
vious family  fight  are  almost  five 
times  more  likely  to  be  murdered  or 
involved  in  a  fatal  shooting. 

Currently,  under  Federal  law.  there 
is  a  list  of  circumstances,  including 
conviction  of  a  felony  and  mental  in- 
competence, that  prevent  individuals 
from  legally  owning  a  gun.  This  legis- 
lation would  add  to  that  list  those  who 
have  been  convicted  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. Under  this  bill,  anyone  who  has 
been  convicted  of  abusing  their  spouse 
or  child,  or  who  has  a  restraining  order 
issued  against  them  because  of  threat- 
ened abuse,  would  be  prohibited  from 
obtaining  a  firearm.  This  bill  would 
also  prohibit  anyone  from  selling  or 
giving  a  gun  to  someone  they  know,  or 
should  know,  is  a  perpetrator  of  domes- 
tic violence  or  has  a  court  issued  re- 
straining order. 

Just  this  past  weekend  in  Minnesota, 
it  was  reported  that  a  man  fatally  shot 
his  girlfriend  at  his  apartment  after 


she  tried  to  break  up  with  him.  He  then 
shot  and  killed  himself. 

Representative  Torricelli,  along 
with  Representatives  Schroeder, 
LowEY,  and  DeLauro,  is  introducing  a 
companion  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

My  wife  Sheila  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether over  the  past  several  years  on 
strategies  to  protect  victims  of  domes- 
tic abuse  and  to  break  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  two 
other  bills  that  deal  with  prevention  of 
domestic  violence — the  Child  Safety 
Act,  S.  870,  a  bill  to  establish  super- 
vised visitation  centers  for  families 
that  have  a  history  of  violence,  and  the 
Violence  Reduction  Training  Act,  S. 
869.  a  bill  to  train  health  care  providers 
to  identify  and  refer  victims  of  domes- 
tic abuse. 

Next  week  we  are  having  a  hearing 
on  domestic  violence.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  herself  a  victim  of  domestic 
violence.  She  was  shot  by  her  ex-hus- 
band as  was  her  6-year-old  son.  She 
now  lives  with  an  artificial  leg  as  a  re- 
sult. 

Next  week  Sheila  and  I  are  sponsor- 
ing an  art  exhibit  from  Minnesota 
called  the  Silent  Witness.  This  exhibit 
is  an  extraordinary  visual  display  of 
the  impact  of  domestic  violence.  It  is  a 
traveling  memorial  honoring  the  26 
women  who  were  murdered  in  Min- 
nesota during  1990  in  acts  of  domestic 
violence.  The  exhibit  is  made  up  of  27 
life-size  silhouettes.  Twenty-six  of 
them  represent  women  whose  lives 
ended  violently  at  the  hands  of  a  hus- 
band, ex-husband,  partner,  or  acquaint- 
ance. The  27th  figure  represents  those 
uncounted  women  whose  deaths  went 
unreported  or  unacknowledged.  Ten  of 
the  twenty-seven  died  from  gunshot 
wounds. 

We  must  stop  the  violence — in  homes 
as  well  as  in  the  streets.  This  bill  takes 
a  strong  step  toward  stopping  the 
crime  of  domestic  violence. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  1570 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Domestic 
Violence  Firearm  Prevention  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  domestic  violence  is  the  leading  cause 
of  injury  to  women  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  44; 

(2)  firearms  are  used  by  the  abuser  in  7  per- 
cent of  domestic  violence  incidents;  and 

(3)  individuals  with  a  history  of  domestic 
abuse  should  not  have  easy  access  to  fire- 
arms. 


SEC.  3.  PROHIBrriON  AGAINST  DISPOSAL  OF 
FIREARMS  TO,  OR  RECEIPT  OF  FIRE- 
ARMS BY,  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  COM- 
MITTED DOMESTIC  ABUSE. 

(A)  Prohibition  against  Disposal  of  Fire- 
arms.—Section  922(d)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  ":  or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■(8)(Ai  has  been  convicted  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  an  offense  that— 

"(i)  has  as  an  element  the  use.  attempted 
use.  or  threatened  use  of  physical  force 
against  a  spouse,  former  spouse,  domestic 
partner,  child,  or  former  child  of  the  person; 
or 

"(ii)  by  its  nature,  involves  a  substantial 
risk  that  physical  force  against  a  spouse, 
former  spouse,  domestic  partner,  child,  or 
former  child  of  the  person  may  be  used  in  the 
course  of  committing  the  offense;  or 

■(B)  is  required,  pursuant  to  an  order  is- 
sued by  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  a  case 
Involving  the  use.  attempted  use.  or  threat- 
ened use  of  physical  force  against  a  person 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  to  maintain  a 
minimum  distance  from  the  person  so  de- 
scribed". 

(b)  Prohibition  Against  Receipt  of  Fire- 
arms—Section  922(g)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6): 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(8)(A)  has  been  convicted  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  an  offense  that — 

"(i)  has  as  an  element  the  use.  attempted 
use.  or  threatened  use  of  physical  force 
against  a  spouse,  former  spouse,  domestic 
partner,  child,  or  former  child  of  the  person: 
or 

"(ii)  by  its  nature,  involves  a  substantial 
risk  that  physical  force  against  a  spouse,  do- 
mestic partner,  child,  or  former  child  of  the 
person  may  be  used  in  the  course  of  commit- 
ting the  offense;  or 

"(B)  is  required,  pursuant  to  an  order  is- 
sued by  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  a  case 
involving  the  use.  attempted  use.  or  threat- 
ened use  of  physical  force  against  a  person 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  to  maintain  a 
minimum  distance  for  the  person  so  de- 
scribed;".* 


By  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  (for  herself 
and  Mrs.  Boxer): 
S.   1571.  A  bill  to  improve  immigra- 
tion law  enforcement;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

I.M.MIGRATION  LAW  ENFORCE.MENT  ACT  OF  1993 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  to  the  Immigra- 
tion Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1993, 
which  sets  forward  a  plan  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  effectively  enforce 
our  Nation's  borders. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  this 
legislation  is  coauthored  by  my  col- 
league and  friend.  Senator  Barbara 
Boxer. 

A  few  days  prior  to  July  4,  I  think  a 
very  special  holiday  for  all  of  us  in 
America  because  we  celebrate  our  her- 
itage of  independence  and  the  growth 
of  our  Nation.  I  first  spoke  out  on  the 
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issue  of  immigration,  an  idea  which  is 
really  at  the  core  of  our  Nation's  iden- 
tity. 

I  spoke  out  for  one  fundamental  rea- 
son: Concern  that  America's  inability 
to  control  her  borders,  to  adequately 
deter  and  prevent  illegal  immigrants 
from  flocking  to  the  United  States, 
could— and  most  probably  would— 
cause  a  backlash  against  all  immi- 
grants. 

According  to  a  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  report  released 
in  August  of  this  year.  77  percent  of  all 
of  the  legal  immigrants  of  this  country 
reside  in  six  States.  They  are  Califor- 
nia. Texas.  New  York.  Florida,  Illinois, 
and  New  Jersey. 

So.  essentially,  six  States  are  home 
to  77  percent  of  all  of  the  immigrants 
in  our  country. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  almost  9 
million.  8.9  million,  people  have  come 
to  this  country  legally  over  the  past  10 
years.  But  another  3  million  have  en- 
tered our  country  illegally.  According 
to  unofficial  Census  Bureau  figures. 
California  is  home  to  52  percent  of  all 
of  the  undocumented  immigrants  of 
this  Nation.  That  is  2.083.000  illegal  im- 
migrants in  my  State  alone. 

This  steady  stream  of  illegal  immi- 
grants across  our  borders,  particularly 
in  the  Southwest  region,  has  resulted 
in  many  immigrants,  including  those 
here  quite  legally,  feeling  decidedly  un- 
welcome. 

To  encourage  a  rational  discussion  of 
what  is  an  emotionally  charged  issue.  I 
advanced  seven  moderate  steps  this 
summer  to  enforce  our  borders,  to 
begin  to  streamline  the  asylum  proc- 
ess, and  to  deport  illegal  immigrants 
convicted  of  aggravated  felonies  to 
serve  their  prison  time  in  their  country 
of  origin  rather  than  in  our  jails. 

I  have  discussed  these  proposals  with 
the  President,  the  Attorney  General. 
INS  Commissioner-designee  Doris 
Meissner,  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Judiciary  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, Hispanic-American  and  Asian- 
American  elected  officials  and  commu- 
nity leaders,  and  many  others. 

Additionally.  I  have  written  to  Presi- 
dent Salinas  of  Mexico  urging  that  his 
country  to  step  up  efforts,  which  are 
now  nonexistent,  to  enforce  its  borders 
and  received  a  response  stating  that 
the  Mexican  Government  is  amenable 
to  discussing  these  matters.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
letter  and  the  Mexican  Government's 
response  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Washington.  DC 

August  17,  1993. 
His  Excellency.  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari. 
President   of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.   Mexico 
City,  Mexico. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  On  June  30th  of  this 
year  I  took  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  speak  at  length  about  immigra- 


tion, a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  my  State  of  California.  As 
the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  immi- 
grants. I  expressed  concern  that— unless  the 
United  States  took  immediate  and  effective 
steps  to  control  illegal  immigration— frus- 
tration with  the  economic  burden  of  that  in- 
flux could  cause  a  retreat  from  our  nation's 
longstanding  commitment  to  legal  immigra- 
tion. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  our  respective 
governments  to  prevent  such  a  tragedy.  Mr. 
President.  That  is  why  I  have  written  to  you 
today. 

According  to  United  States  Census  figures 
just  released,  of  the  4  million  undocumented 
persons  now  estimated  to  be  living  in  the 
United  States,  over  half  (2.083  million  or 
52%)  are  living  in  California.  Moreover,  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
reported  in  1992  (the  last  year  for  which  fig- 
ures are  now  available)  that  95.8%  of  all  per- 
sons apprehended  entering  the  United  States 
illegally  were  Mexican  citizens. 

We  both  understand  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic burden  of  caring  for  these  people 
placed  upon  border  states  like  California.  I 
respectfully  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  nei- 
ther of  our  nations  can  tolerate  any  longer 
the  inadequately  regulated  illegal  outflcw  of 
Mexican  citizens  into  the  United  States. 

As  detailed  in  my  recent  remarks,  a  copy 
of  which  are  attached.  I  will  continue  to 
work  to  build  further  support  in  Congress  for 
the  expansion.  equipment  and 

professionalization  of  the  United  States  Bor- 
der Patrol.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  United 
States  cannot^and.  frankly,  should  not— 
unilaterally  bear  the  burden  of  substantially 
curtailing  illegal  immigration  from  Mexico. 

Consequently.  I  have  urged  President  Clin- 
ton and  Ambassador  Kantor  to  make  Mexi- 
co's affirmative  commitment  to  help  control 
the  border  with  the  United  States  a  pre- 
condition of  America's  endorsement  of  the 
North  .^merican  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
Such  a  commitment  would.  I  believe,  facili- 
tate Senate  ratification  of  the  Agreement.  It 
certainly  would  encourage  my  affirmative 
support. 

As  a  matter  of  equity  and  economics.  Mr. 
President.  I  feel  strongly  that  working  to- 
gether to  control  our  border  is  the  right 
thing  for  both  of  our  nations  to  do.  Accord- 
ingly, in  my  capacity  as  an  individual  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  respectfully  ask  that  you 
and  your  government  make  control  of  our 
mutual  border  as  high  a  priority  in  Mexico 
as  it  clearly  has  become,  and  will  remain,  in 
the  United  States  today. 

If  I  or  my  staff  can  assist  you  in  any  way. 
Mr.  President,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  us.  I  look  forward  to  an  ongoing  and  pro- 
ductive dialogue  with  you  on  this  and  other 
matters  of  common  concern. 
Respectfully  yours. 

DIANNE  FEINSTEIN. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Embassy  of  Mexico. 
Washington.  DC.  September  15.  1993. 

Hon.  DIANNE  FEINSTEIN. 

Senate  Hart  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Feinstein:  Please  find  en- 
closed a  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Fer- 
nando Solana.  Secretary  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  Mexico. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Jorge  Mo.ntano. 

Ambassador. 


[Translation] 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations. 
Tlatelolco.  Mexico.  September  10.  1993. 

Hon.  Senator  Feinstein:  I  am  writing  in 
reference  to  your  considerate  letter  of  Au- 
gust 17th.  in  which  you  addressed  your  con- 
cerns with  respect  to  the  migration  of  illegal 
immigrants  from  Mexico  to  California. 

Mexico  respects  the  right  of  Mexicans  to 
emigrate  as  a  constitutional  guarantee.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment wants  to  export  merchandise  to  the 
United  States,  not  people.  This  goal  was  es- 
sential In  the  decision  to  open  up  negotia- 
tions for  a  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement.  Only  through  the  advancement 
of  mutual  prosperity  can  we  administer,  to- 
gether, this  purpose. 

We  should  recall  that  the  report  by  the  Bi- 
partisan Commission  of  the  United  States 
Congress  on  the  Study  of  International  Mi- 
gration and  Cooperative  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  July  1990.  shows  the  economic  aspect 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  problem. 

Nevertheless,  my  government  has  been  and 
is  in  the  best  disposition  to  continue  an  hon- 
est and  open  dialogue  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  confront  the  immi- 
gration problem  while  protecting  the  human 
rights  of  the  Mexican  migratory  workers. 

In  sum.  through  the  Group  on  Immigration 
Issues  of  the  Binational  Mexican-American 
Commission,  the  Mexican  Government  will 
continue  to  maintain  high  level  contact  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  is 
also  disposed  to  continue  a  dialogue  with 
you  and  other  Congressional  Representatives 
as  well  as  the  Executive  Body  of  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  this  issue. 
Cordially  Yours. 

Fernando  Solano. 

I  have  also  made  two  visits  to  the 
border  in  the  past  4  months,  one  with 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  and  Sen- 
ator BARBARA  Boxer.  Both  trips  have 
reinforced  the  need  for  Federal  action. 

There  I  saw  literally  hundreds  of  ille- 
gal immigrants  lined  up  on  one  side  of 
the  border,  waiting  for  night  to  fall  to 
play  a  cat-and-mouse  game  with  a 
vastly  outnumbered  Border  Patrol.  In 
many  places  on  that  border,  a  single 
Border  Patrol  agent  is  responsible  for 
securing  up  to  3  miles  of  border  with 
literally  hundreds  of  people  standing 
atop  buildings  waiting  to  see  when  his 
back  is  turned  so  that  they  can  sneak 
across.  And  about  2.000  a  day  do  just 
that. 

I  saw  helicopters.  25  years  old  and  so 
rickety  that  the  Border  Patrol  would 
not  take  a  civilian  up  in  them. 

I  saw  an  underground  tunnel.  65  feet 
deep  with  air-conditioning  and  light- 
ing, going  from  the  inside  of  a  ware- 
house on  one  side  of  the  border  to  the 
inside  of  another  warehouse  on  our  side 
of  the  border,  built  for  one  purpose:  to 
smuggle  drugs  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  States. 

I  saw  border  gates  at  San  Diego  run- 
ning at  half  staff— just  12  out  of  the  24 
lanes  in  use— with  miles  of  backed-up 
traffic  pumping  pollution  into  the  air, 
costing  untold  dollars  as  people  waited 
hour  after  hour  to  be  legally  author- 
ized to  cross  the  border. 

The  facts  are  clear:  Our  immigration 
laws  are  meaningless  without  the  re- 
sources to  enforce  them.  And  the  re- 
sounding conclusion  is  that  the  men 
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and  women  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  its  Border  Pa- 
trol, and  the  Customs  Service — the 
three  agencies  primarily  responsible 
for  enforcing  our  borders — are  over- 
whelmed. 

During  testimony  earlier  this  sum- 
mer, before  a  House  committee.  I  heard 
Henry  Wray.  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  state: 

We  have  effectively  lost  control  of  the 
Southwest  border,  and  I  think  there  are  tre- 
mendous shortages  In  staff  on  the  part  of  the 
Border  Patrol. 

The  recent  Operation  Blockade  ex 
periment  in  El  Paso,  where  450  aigents 
working  overtime  saturated  a  20-mile 
strip  of  border,  has  shown  that  illegal 
immigration  can  be  reduced.  It  is  sim- 
ply not  true  that  we  cannot  enforce  our 
borders.  Arrests  have  dropp>ed  substan- 
tially, from  about  1.000  a  day  to  just 
about  100. 

While  I  would  like  to  see  a  variation 
of  Operation  Blockade  along  the  south- 
west border  in  California  as  an  interim 
measure.  I  think  the  long-term  Federal 
Government  solution  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent one. 

I  rise  today,  therefor,  to  introduce 
the  Immigration  Law  Enforcement  Act 
of  1993.  which  is  designed  both  to  im- 
plement a  number  of  proposals  that  I 
made  this  summer  and  to  complement 
President  Clinton's  asylum  reform  and 
antismuggling  initiative  introduced  by 
Senator  Kennedy  in  late  July. 

First  and  foremost,  this  legislation 
will  provide  the  resources  clearly  need- 
ed to  enforce  our  borders.  Specifically, 
in  addition  to  the  700  new  agents  for 
which  we  have  obtained  funding  in  this 
year's  appropriations  cycle,  it  would 
add  1.400  Border  Patrol  agents  over  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 

It  would  dedicate  a  lion's  share  of  the 
new  agents  to  the  southwest  border. 

It  would  give  bilingual  applicants 
priority  in  the  hiring  process. 

And  it  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  obtain,  from  other  Federal 
agencies  and  the  private  sector,  air- 
craft, vehicles,  detection  devices,  and 
other  equipment  needed  for  the  Border 
Patrol  to  function  effectively. 

When  I  visited  the  border  between 
San  Diego  and  Tijuana,  while  2.000  peo- 
ple were  coming  over  illegally  a  night, 
there  was  just  one  infrared  detection 
system  available  to  the  Border  Patrol. 

Second,  it  is  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  this  legislation  will  help  re- 
duce cases  of  abuse  by  the  small  minor- 
ity of  Border  Patrol  agents  responsible 
for  them.  Reports  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  Ameri- 
cas Watch  documented  over  1.000  inci- 
dents of  abuse  in  immigration  law  en- 
forcement over  the  last  3  years.  These 
incidents  involved  verbal  and  physical 
abuse,  illegal  searches,  and  the  de- 
struction of  property.  They  can  and 
should  be  curtailed  by  the  additional 
training-in-service  ongoing  of  current 
agents  and  enhanced  training  of  new 


agents  funded  by  this  bill.  In  addition, 
the  Attorney  General  will  be  required 
to  reixjrt  annually  to  the  Congress 
under  this  legislation  on  the  status  of 
the  Department  of  Justice's  effort  to 
reduce  Border  Patrol  abuse. 

Third,  this  legislation  provides  addi- 
tional resources  to  boost  efforts  to 
interdict  drugs  along  the  border. 

In  1990,  along  California's  southern 
border,  the  INS.  Customs,  and  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency,  working  together  in 
Operation  Alliance,  seized  nearly 
400.000  pounds  of  marijuana  with  a  min- 
imum street  value  of  $1.2  billion  and 
34.000  pounds  of  cocaine  conservatively 
valued  at  $326  million  if  sold  on  our 
streets.  In  just  one  night  at  the  border, 
I  myself  saw  a  car  that  had  just  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  United  States 
whose  entire  interior  was  rimmed  with 
kilos  of  marijuana. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  authorizes  additional  funds,  to 
be  spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  for  the  Organized  Crime 
Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force  pro- 
gram. Since  its  inception  in  1982.  this 
interagency  program  has  put  almost 
25.000  drug  traffickers  and  criminals 
behind  bars  and  seized  cash  and  prop- 
erty worth  more  than  $2.5  billion.  It  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  interdiction  effort 
worth  an  additional  investment  by  our 
Government,  an  investment  that  this 
bill  can  help  fund. 

Fourth,  this  legislation  will  speed 
legal  crossings  at  all  land  borders  of 
our  country  by  fully  staffing  existing 
border  gates  and  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  needed  to 
handle  the  transborder  crossing  vol- 
ume. 

Today  in  San  Diego,  commuters  and 
tourists  often  wait  2  and  3  hours  to 
pass  through  our  busiest  port  of 
entry — often  times,  because  only  half 
of  the  available  gates  are  staffed. 

This  legislation  would  provide  for  the 
staffing  of  all  land  border  crossing 
lanes  along  the  southwest  border  dur- 
ing peak  hours  within  3  years;  estab- 
lished lanes  for  frequent  border  cross- 
ers;  build  additional  facilities,  if  need- 
ed, to  speed  border  crossing;  and  fund 
construction  of  the  fences,  buildings 
and  infrastructure  needed  by  the  INS, 
Customs  and  DEA  to  more  effectively 
monitor  the  border. 

Fifth,  the  Immigration  Law  Enforce- 
ment Act  compliments  the  President's 
asylum  reform  efforts  by  revoking  part 
of  the  1990  Executive  order  granting  en- 
hanced consideration  in  the  political 
asylum  process  for  persons  claiming 
that  they  are  fleeing  restrictive  birth 
control  policies. 

In  other  words,  now  all  somebody  has 
to  do  is  say  "abortion.  "  and  they  are 
granted  {>olitical  asylum.  That  is  not 
what  political  asylum  was  meant  to  be. 
Such  persons,  in  my  opinion,  are  not 
the  refugees  that  the  asylum  process 
was  meant  to  shelter 

Sixth,  this  legislation  addresses  a 
costly  problem  that  affects  prisons  in 


several  States.  Today,  if  an  illegal  im- 
migrant is  convicted  of  an  aggravated 
felony  and  sentenced  to  our  prison  sys- 
tem, the  prisoner  can  veto  any  attempt 
by  our  Government  to  deport  him  or 
her,  even  if  we  have  a  reciprocal  treaty 
with  the  prisoner's  country  of  origin  to 
do  so.  That  option  should  be  removed, 
and  prisoner  transfer  treaties  nego- 
tiated or  renegotiated  with  our  neigh- 
bors and  other  nations,  so  that  con- 
victed alien  felons  can  be  returned  to 
their  countries  of  origin  to  serve  their 
prison  time. 

The  California  Department  of  Correc- 
tions reported  on  January  7  of  this 
year  that  over  21,000  of  the  109.000  in- 
mates in  California  prisons  are  foreign 
born.  Jind  an  estimated  16.000  of  these 
inmates  are  subject  to  deportation 
once  they  complete  their  sentences.  In 
11  percent  of  the  cases,  the  criminal 
aliens  are  in  prison  for  murder,  while 
37  percent  have  been  found  guilty  of 
the  sale,  manufacture,  or  possession  or 
sale  of  drugs. 

Almost  50  percent  of  them  therefore, 
either  committed  murder  or  sold  drugs. 
The  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors estimates  that  criminal 
aliens  account  for  about  11  percent  of 
the  L.A.  County  jail  population,  result- 
ing in  over  $75  million  a  year  in  crimi- 
nal justice  system  costs.  I  say  that  it  is 
time  to  help  local  government  and  re- 
quire that  illegal  immigrants,  con- 
victed of  aggravated  felonies — murder, 
gun  or  drug  trafficking,  or  any  violent 
crime  that  carries  a  prison  sentence  of 
5  years  or  more— serve  their  jail  time 
in  their  countries  or  origin. 

This  legislation  addresses  this  prob- 
lem in  two  ways.  It  allows  Federal 
judges,  at  the  time  of  sentencing,  to 
authorize  the  deportation  of  illegal  im- 
migrants convicted  of  these  crimes 
once  they  serve  their  time  in  an  Amer- 
ican prison.  Believe  it  or  not,  today, 
there  must  be  a  second  deportation 
hearing  often  held  after  the  prisoner 
has  been  released. 

Also,  it  would  empower  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
negotiate  agreements  allowing  the 
United  States  to  return  for  incarcer- 
ation in  their  home  countries  any  ille- 
gal immigrants  convicted  of  a  deport- 
able offense. 

Seventh,  the  Immigration  Enforce- 
ment Act  also  includes  a  funding  mech- 
anism, a  modest  and  reasonable  border 
crossing  fee,  to  make  these  improve- 
ments. The  bill  establishes  a  revolving 
fund  within  the  Treasury  to  accept  rev- 
enues generated  by  a  border  crossing 
fee  of  $1  to  be  paid  by  anyone,  whether 
citizen,  tourist  or  immigrant,  entering 
the  United  States  at  any  land  border 
crossing  or  seaport:  north,  south,  east, 
or  west. 

Based  on  1992  Customs  Service  fig- 
ures, a  dollar  crossing  fee  could  raise 
more  than  $400  million  annually.  This 
bill  also  provides  the  Attorney  General 
with   the  authority   to  adjust  the  fee 
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from  time  to  time  and  to  institute  dis- 
count fee  programs  for  frequent  border 
crossers. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  border 
fee  concept  is  under  serious  consider- 
ation by  the  administration,  has  been 
endorsed  by  newspapers  such  as  USA 
Today  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  my 
colleague,  Senator  B.^rbara  Boxer;  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California; 
California  Treasurer,  Kathleen  Brown, 
and  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  County.  A  re- 
cent Los  Angeles  Times  poll  shows  that 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California  support  such  a 
fee. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  accomplishing 
the  primary  purposes  of  the  bill  just 
outlined,  the  Immigration  Law  En- 
forcement Act  also  authorizes  the  use 
of  border  fee  revenues  to  fund  asylum 
reform  and  antismuggling  measures  in 
the  administration's  proposals,  if  need- 
ed. Funds  may  also  go  to  fight  drug 
smuggling  and  to  assist  legal  immi- 
grants to  become  naturalized  American 
citizens— something  we  should  all  want 
to  see. 

When  I  took  the  floor  on  June  30  to 
address  the  importance  of  preserving 
legal  immigration  by  controlling  ille- 
gal breaches  of  our  borders,  and  to  out- 
line the  program  which  is  now  at  the 
core  of  the  Immigration  Law  Enforce- 
ment Act,  I  did  so  not  simply  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  but  as  the  daughter  of  an  im- 
migrant and  the  granddaughter  of  im- 
migrants. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation, 
in  conjunction  with  the  administra- 
tion's complimentary  efforts  to  re- 
make our  troubled  asylum  system,  and 
to  heavily  punish  alien  syndicate 
smugglers,  constitutes  a  substantial 
step  toward  regaining  control  of  our 
borders.  Such  control  is  a  prerequisite 
to  silencing  the  anti-immigration  rhet- 
oric now  being  heard  from  California  to 
Washington. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation  and,  in 
doing  so.  to  protect  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  risked  everything 
to  make  America  their  own. 
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By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Family 
"Violence  Prevention  and  Services  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  administer  a 
Federal  demonstration  program  to  co- 
ordinate response  and  strategy  within 
many  sectors  of  local  communities  for 
intervention  and  prevention  of  domes- 
tic violence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  CO.M.MUNITY  INITIATIVE  ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
speaks  to  one  of  the  most  pervasive 
and  devastating  of  the  root  causes  of 
crime  and  violence  in  our  society:  vio- 
lence in  the  home.  Throughout  history 
we  have  known  that  violence  begets  vi- 


olence. This  truth  was  illustrated 
sharply  in  a  comprehensive  study  last 
year  by  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice which  stated  that  being  abused  or 
neglected  as  a  child  increased  the  like- 
lihood of  arrest  as  a  juvenile  by  53  per- 
cent, and  increased  the  chance  of  ar- 
rest for  violent  crime  by  38  percent. 

Domestic  violence  is  the  single  larg- 
est cause  of  injury  to  women  in  Amer- 
ica—up to  4  million  women  suffer  its 
consequences  annually;  every  15  sec- 
onds a  woman  is  beaten  in  this  coun- 
try, and  each  day  10  women  die  from 
its  effects  according  to  a  report  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  But,  men  are  often  its  vic- 
tims also.  Violence  can  be  initiated  by 
or  suffered  by  any  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  does  not  limit  itself  within  gen- 
der, racial,  or  economic  lines.  It  is  a 
disease  that,  in  our  society,  is  repul- 
sively rampant. 

In  Portland  this  year,  almost  twice 
as  many  people  have  been  murdered 
from  domestic  violence  as  those  killed 
in  gang-related  murders.  We  like  to 
cite  statistics  because  they  often  prove 
useful  in  the  business  of  setting  na- 
tional policies.  However,  these  stagger- 
ing statistics  eventually  begin  to 
bounce  off  of  us  like  so  many  nightly 
news  tallies  of  the  day's  worldwide  car- 
nage. It  is  not  easy  to  reach  out,  to  get 
personally  involved  in  a  sensitive  issue 
that  welcomes  denial.  But,  in  this  in- 
stance we  must  reach  out — in  our 
schools,  our  hospitals,  our  churches, 
and  our  civic  groups.  This  is  a  problem 
national  in  scope  but  embedded  in  the 
most  private  of  settings;  the  home. 
Without  widespread  individual  involve- 
ment, any  attempt  by  Government  to 
tackle  the  issue  will  fail. 

The  Domestic  "Violence  Community 
Initiative  Act  of  1993  which  I  introduce 
today  would  address  a  need  currently 
unmet  by  any  existing  program.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  facilitate  a  co- 
ordinated community-based  response 
to  domestic  violence.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  Federal  demonstration  program 
authorizing  grants  to  organizations  in 
communities  throughout  the  country 
to  coordinate  strategies  amongst  all 
sectors  including  the  education  com- 
munity, health-care  providers,  the  jus- 
tice system,  the  religious  community, 
business  and  civic  leaders,  State  chil- 
dren services  divisions,  and  domestic 
violence  program  advocates. 

In  meetings  with  community  rep- 
resentatives in  my  State  I  found  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  interaction,  com- 
munication, and  coordination  among 
the  various  sectors  attempting  to 
break  this  cycle  of  tragedy  and  vio- 
lence. Each  specialty  area  is  working 
on  a  piece  of  the  puzzle,  but  there  is 
not  a  comprehensive  approach  to  this 
problem  which  cuts  across  all  special- 
ties. For  example,  those  in  the  medical 
and  education  communities  tell  me 
that  there  is  now  some  training  to  rec- 
ognize abuse,  but  that  there  is  often  no 


coordination  with  other  professionals 
on  when,  how,  or  to  whom  signs  of 
abuse  should  be  reported.  Efforts  at  co- 
ordination are  being  made  in  many 
communities,  but  there  is  a  noted  lack 
of  resources  for  such  organization. 

This  proposal  would  tie  these  groups 
together  to  share  information,  enhance 
awareness  of  the  problems  surrounding 
this  issue,  and  coordinate  action  plans 
for  intervention  and  prevention  of  do- 
mestic violence.  Specifically,  it  would 
authorize  $20  million  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  make  grants  to  assist  these  efforts. 
This  would  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
current  statewide  programs  which 
focus  on  providing  shelter  and  counsel- 
ing. And,  as  with  other  programs  under 
the  Family  Violence  Prevention  and 
Services  Act,  this  demonstration 
project  would  be  periodically  evaluated 
for  effectiveness  by  the  Secretary  of 
HHS.  The  eventual  goal  is  to  form  a 
commitment  by  communities  and  the 
families  who  live  in  them  to  take  posi- 
tive action  to  stop  this  cycle  of  abuse. 
The  extent  of  family  violence  is 
frightening.  In  Oregon,  domestic  crisis 
centers  take  over  51,000  crisis  calls  per 
year.  In  Multnomah  County  alone, 
shelters  and  hotlines  logged  over  13,000 
domestic  violence  crisis  calls.  Even 
more  horrifying  is  the  fact  that  over  40 
percent  of  child  fatalities  in  Oregon 
occur  in  homes  where  there  is  adult  do- 
mestic violence.  When  I  visit  shelters 
in  Oregon  I  am  struck  by  the  tragedy 
of  women  trying  to  keep  their  lives  to- 
gether, by  the  faces  of  the  innocent 
children  at  the  shelter  who  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  this  violence  so  poignantly, 
and  by  the  knowledge  that  these  are 
the  lucky  ones— that  Portland  area 
shelters  must  turn  away  9  of  10  re- 
quests for  help  because  they  are  filled 
to  capacity. 

In  recent  years  we  have  made  some 
progress  in  recognizing  the  extent  of 
this  problem.  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee  we  have  overseen  an  in- 
crease in  funding  for  shelter  and  coun- 
seling programs  from  $8.2  million  in 
1989  to  $24.7  million  last  year.  All 
across  the  country  during  the  month  of 
October  an  effort  is  being  made  to  en- 
hance the  awareness  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. Upon  this  foundation  of  will,  we 
must  continue  to  build  our  resolve  to 
eradicate  violence  in  the  home. 

I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  the  Violence 
Against  Women  Act  and  applaud  the 
general  funding  for  domestic  violence 
programs  included  in  that  bill  by 
Chairman  BiDEN  and  others.  The  bill  I 
introduce  today  is  a  natural  enhance- 
ment to  those  proposals  in  that  it  spe- 
cifically focuses  on  the  concept  of  ac- 
tive involvement  by  all  sectors  of  a 
local  community.  This  is  an  idea  that 
should  be  tested  in  b.  variety  of  forms 
in  many  different  States.  I  welcome 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  and  hope 
that  you  will  join  me  in  this  effort. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  from  community  groups  sup- 
porting the  need  for  this  demonstra- 
tion program  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1572 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  tn 
Congress  asserrtbled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domestic 
Violence  Community  Initiative  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.   2.   ESTABLISHMENT  OF   COMMIWITY   PRO- 
GRAMS ON  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE. 

The  Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Serv- 
ices Act  (42  use.  10401  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

-SEC.  316.  DEMONSTRATION  GRANTS  FOR  COM- 
MUNTTY  INmATIVES. 

"(a)  In  General  —The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide grants  to  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tions to  establish  projects  in  local  commu- 
nities involving  many  sectors  of  each  com- 
munity to  coordinate  intervention  and  pre- 
vention of  domestic  violence. 

"(b)  ELIGIBILITY.— To  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section,  an  entity— 

"(1)  shall  be  a  nonprofit  organization  orga- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  com- 
munity projects  for  the  intervention  in  and 
prevention  of  domestic  violence; 

•(2)  shall  include  representatives  of  perti- 
nent sectors  of  the  local  community, 
incuding— 

"(A)  health  care  providers; 

"(B)  the  education  community; 

"(C)  the  religious  community; 

"(D)  the  justice  system; 

"(E)  domestic  violence  program  advocates; 

"(F)  human  service  entities  such  as  State 
child  services  divisions;  and 

•(G)  business  and  civic  leaders; 

■(c)  .APPLICATIONS —An  organization  that 
desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application, 
in  such  form  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  through  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register,  that— 

"(1)  demonstrates  that  the  applicant  will 
serve  a  community  leadership  function, 
bringing  together  opinion  leaders  from  each 
sector  of  the  community  to  develop  a  coordi- 
nated community  consensus  opposing  domes- 
tic violence; 

•(2)  demonstrates  a  community  action 
component  to  improve  and  expand  current 
Intervention  and  prevention  strategies 
through  increased  communication  and  co- 
ordination among  all  affected  sectors: 

■(3)  includes  a  complete  description  of  the 
appJjp«nT*«>glan  for  the  establishment  and 
community  project,  includ- 
ot- 

pd  for  identification  and  se- 
1  administrative  committee 
made  up  of  persdns  knowledgeable  in  domes- 
tic violence  to  oversee  the  project,  hire  staff, 
assure  compliance  with  the  project  outline. 
and  secure  annual  evaluation  of  the  project; 

"(B)  the  method  for  Identification  and  se- 
lection of  project  staff  and  a  project  evalua- 
tor; 

"(C)  the  method  for  identification  and  se- 
lection of  a  project  council  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  community  sectors  listed 
In  subsection  (bM2): 
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(D)  the  method  for  identification  and  se- 
lection of  a  steering  committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  various  community 
sectors  who  will  chair  subcommittees  of  the 
project  council  focusing  on  each  of  the  sec- 
tors: and 

"(E)  a  plan  for  developing  outreach  and 
public  education  campaigns  regarding  do- 
mestic violence;  and 

•(4)  contains  such  other  information, 
agreements,  and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

"(d)  Term— A  grant  provided  under  this 
section  may  extend  over  a  period  of  not  more 
than  3  fiscal  years. 

■(e)  Conditions  of  Payment —Payments 
under  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to — 

•■(1)  annual  approval  by  the  Secretary:  and 

•■(2)  availability  of  appropriations. 

■(f)  Geographical  Dispersion.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  award  grants  under  this  section 
to  organizations  in  communities  geographi- 
cally dispersed  throughout  the  country. 

"(g)  Use  of  Gra.nt  Monies — 

■■(1)  In  general —A  grant  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  used  to  establish  and  op- 
erate a  community  project  to  coordinate 
intervention  and  prevention  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. 

■■(2)  Requirements.— In  establishing  and 
operating  a  project,  a  nonprofit  private  orga- 
nization shall— 

••(A)  establish  protocols  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand domestic  violence  intervention  and  pre- 
vention strategies  among  all  affected  sec- 
tors: 

•■(B)  develop  action  plans  to  direct  re- 
sponses within  each  community  sector  that 
are  in  conjunction  with  development  in  all 
other  sectors;  and 

'■(C)  provide  for  periodic  evaluation  of  the 
project  with  a  written  report  and  analysis  to 
assist  application  of  this  concept  in  other 
communities. 

••(h)  Authorization  of  Appropraitions — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section — 

••(1)  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994:  and 

"(2)  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1995,  1996.  and  1997, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

■■(i)  Regulations —Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  regulations  im- 
plementing this  section  Not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  final  regulations  imple- 
menting this  section". 

City  of  Portland,  OR, 

Bureau  of  Police, 
Portland.  OR.  April  2.  1993. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  This  is  a  letter  of 
support  from  the  Portland  Police  Bureau's 
Family  Services  Division  for  the  proposed 
Community  Initiative  to  End  Domestic  Vio- 
lence. 

It  is  the  immediate  intention  of  the  Police 
Bureau  to  provide  some  enhanced  service  and 
support  to  the  victim's  of  domestic  abuse. 
We  will  investigate  for  prosecution  more 
cases,  and  certainly  concentrate  on  cases 
with  serious  indications  for  future  violence. 
In  our  planning,  it  became  immediately  ob- 
vious that  there  is  an  important  need  for  co- 
ordination of  all  components  of  the  domestic 
violence  systems  and  for  heightened  public 
awareness  and  support.  We  believe  Federal 
assistance  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  our 
system. 


Law  enforcement  is  only  one  piece  of  the 
answer  to  domestic  violence  in  Portland.  We 
support  the  initiative  and  request  for  consid- 
eration. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  police  re- 
sponse to  domestic  violence,  please  call  (503) 
796-^3161. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Brooks, 
Captain,  Family  Services  Division. 

Oregon  Medical  Association, 

Portland.  OR,  February  8,  1993. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  The  Oregon  Med- 
ical Association  is  committed  to  the  preven- 
tion of  domestic  violence,  and  to  that  end. 
supports  the  •Community  Initiative  to  End 
Domestic  Violence"  proposal. 

Oregon  physicians  have  identified  domestic 
violence  as  a  priority  public  health  issue  be- 
cause of  its  high  cost  to  the  health  care  sys- 
tem and  adverse  impact  on  families.  In  fact, 
the  issue  is  so  important  to  our  members,  we 
have  formed  a  Task  Force  on  Family  Vio- 
lence and  become  involved  in  a  community- 
based  coalition  of  groups.  •Professionals  in 
Partnership."  This  group  is  comprised  of 
health  care  and  domestic  violence  represent- 
atives committed  to  educating  health  care 
professionals  about  their  role  in  prevention. 

As  successful  as  the  efforts  of  •Profes- 
sionals in  Partnership'^  are.  It  is  limited  to 
health  care.  The  •Community  Initiative  to 
End  Domestic  Violence"  is  a  comprehensive 
plan  integrating  all  sectors  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Oregon  Coalition  Against  Domestic 
&.  Sexual  Violence  has  done  an  excellent  job 
in  bringing  together  key  community  organi- 
zations in  this  first-of-its-kind  effort.  With- 
out federal  funding,  this  broad-based  solu- 
tion to  the  domestic  violence  crisis  will  not 
be  possible. 

OMA  is  supportive  of  an  initiative  that 
will  develop  a  coordinated,  systemic, 
proactive  response  to  eliminating  domestic 
violence.  We  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to 
make  this  project  reality.  With  your  help,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  prevent  countless 
women  and  children  from  needless  harm. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  Cross,  M.D.. 

President. 

Portland  public  schools, 
Portland,  OR,  March  29,  1993. 
Re  Proposed  Community  Initiative  to  End 

Domestic  Violence. 
Hon  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Hart  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  Portland  Public 
Schools  wholeheartedly  supports  the  Com- 
munity Initiative  to  End  Domestic  Violence 
proposal.  We  encourage  your  energy  in  work- 
ing toward  an  appropriation  to  meet  the 
goals  of  this  proposal  for  the  next  three 
years. 

Educators  grades  K-12  recognize  the  cor- 
relation between  domestic  violence  and  its 
impact  on  children.  We  are  reminded  daily 
that  domestic  violence  and  the  physical 
abuse  of  students  go  hand  in  hand:  our  school 
police  Investigated  258  allegations  of  phys- 
ical abuse  of  students  between  July  1992  and 
the  end  of  February  1993.  They  estimate 
most  of  this  abuse  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  domestic  violence,  and  this  figure  is  an 
increase  over  the  1991-92  school  year. 

The  emotional  and  physical  trauma  these 
youngsters  face  when  domestic  violence  oc- 
curs is  an  enormous  barrier  to  their  school 
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success.  Attendance,  interpersonal  skills, 
and  academic  progress  all  suffer.  School 
staffs  spend  many  hours  with  students  and 
families  trying  to  counteract  the  negative 
impact  on  both  the  total  learning  environ- 
ment and  individual  student  achievement. 
Unfortunately,  we  find  only  a  tiny  number  of 
women  turn  to  shelters  or  have  access  to  re- 
sources to  get  them  and  the  family  away 
from  their  home  violence.  Our  experience  is 
that  neglect  is  also  correlated  to  domestic 
violence,  and  we  find  there  are  even  fewer 
community  resources  for  this  type  of  child 
abuse. 

Finally,  domestic  violence  increases  the 
likelihood  that  students  will  resort  to  vio- 
lence at  school  to  settle  problems.  To  offset 
this  we  allocate  many  resources  to  keep 
schools  a  safe  place  in  which  to  learn  by 
teaching  and  modeling  peaceful  problem 
solving  skills. 

At  a  time  when  community  resources  for 
families  are  dwindling,  including  school  re- 
sources, more  than  ever  before  there  is  a 
greater  need  for  integrated  services  between 
community  agencies.  An  important  strength 
of  this  proposal  is  that  it  insures  planning 
and  collaboration  between  seven  community 
sectors  to  bring  intervention  and  prevention 
programs  to  out  community. 

Thank  you  for  your  personal  efforts  and  in- 
volvement addressing  this  community  prob- 
lem. 

Sincerely. 

Carolyn  Sheldon. 

Assistant  Director, 
Student  Services  Department. 
Cathryn  C.  Schar. 

Supervisor. 
Student  Discipline  Programs. 

Ecumenical  Ministries  of  Oregon. 

Portland.  OR.  May  20.  1993. 
Hon.  Mark  Hatfield, 

U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mark:  On  behalf  of  Ecumenical  Min- 
istries of  Oregon,  I  wish  to  express  our  active 
interest  In  the  proposed  Coordinated  Domes- 
tic Violence  Intervention  Initiative  that  you 
proposed.  Our  strong  support  has  roots  in  our 
growing  awareness  of  the  incidence  of  vio- 
lence in  our  communities.  Our  empirical 
knowledge  comes  from  our  observation  of 
the  Oregonians  seeking  services  from  our 
medical,  treatment  and  socialization  pro- 
grams. It  also  comes  from  the  experience  of 
our  17  denominations  and  approximately  2000 
congregations  with  their  own  members  and 
with  the  wider  parish,  the  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  have  facilities. 

We  acknowledge  the  need  for  prevention, 
intervention  and  treatment.  We  recognize 
our  responsibility  to  be  part  of  the  response. 
We  share  your  concern  about  the  widespread 
tragedy  of  violence  in  the  family  and  believe 
it  is  essential  for  the  religious  community  to 
be  a  motivating  factor  in  the  development  of 
an  effective  community  response.  Through 
our  representative,  Ellen  Lowe,  we  have  been 
involved  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
the  Initiative. 

As  you  know,  we  have  enthusiastically 
agreed  to  sponsor  the  project.  We  believe 
this  will  promote  the  participation  of  the  re- 
ligious community.  We  also  know  that  for 
there  to  be  a  significant  impact  on  this  prob- 
lem, the  whole  community  must  mobilize. 
The  initiative  will  enable  us  to  do  that.  I  un- 
derstand the  Initiative  will  be  a  model  of 
community  coordination  and  mobilization 
around  domestic  violence.  There  couldn't  be 
a  better  place  to  do  it  than  Portland,  as 
many  of  us  have  developed  cooperative  rela- 


tionships in  addressing  other  community 
needs.  As  a  sutewide  organization,  we  also 
believe  we  can  share  our  expanded  knowledge 
through  congregations  in  all  parts  of  Oregon. 
Our  Community  Ministries  Commission  has 
established  sexual  and  domestic  violence  as 
its  highest  priority. 

Your  long  history  of  supporting  peace  and 
justice  efforts  makes  your  leadership  in  this 
endeavor  most  important.  Your  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  importance  of  the  family  to 
a  just  community  and.  ultimately,  to  a  just 
world  is  welcome  leadership.  The  Initiative 
will  be  a  significant  step  in  our  long  quest 
for  justice,  equity  and  harmony. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Oregonians. 
Sincerely, 

The  Reverend  Rodney  I.  Page, 

Executive  Director. 

U.S.  Bancorp. 
Portland.  OR.  January  27.  1993. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Hart  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  As  you  know, 
U.S.  Bancorp  actively  participates  within 
the  communities  where  we  do  business  to 
make  Oregon  a  better  place  for  all  citizens. 
This  letter  is  to  convey  to  you  U.S. 
Bancorp's  support  for  a  community  wide  ini- 
tiative to  end  domestic  violence. 

Violence  inflicted  on  women  and  children 
in  family  settings  is  a  prevalent  and  serious 
societal  problem  that  touches  the  lives  of 
too  many.  Up  to  50%  of  all  women  will  be 
battered  in  an  intimate  relationship  at  some 
time  in  their  lives.  These  women  are  employ- 
ees, neighbors,  friends  and  family  members. 
It  is  a  problem  that  results  in  homelessness, 
death,  psychological  and  physical  injury  for 
a  significant  number  of  them.  The  cost  to  so- 
ciety has  to  be  enormous.  Yet,  current  pro- 
grams and  services  are  very  poorly  funded, 
both  nationally  and  locally.  With  cutbacks 
in  all  sectors,  the  picture  will  only  get  worse 
unless  we  come  together  as  a  community  to 
initiate  change. 

U.S.  Bancorp  has  supported  the  Oregon  Co- 
alition Against  Domestic  and  Sexual  Vio- 
lence (OCADSV)  with  monetary  contribu- 
tions as  well  as  the  support  of  staff  Our  in- 
tent is  to  provide  continued  support.  In  addi- 
tion, we  would  like  to  see  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  business,  in  partnership  with 
other  community  groups,  to  end  the  problem 
of  domestic  violence. 

To  gain  momentum  for  such  a  project,  fed- 
eral leadership  is  needed.  We  urge  you  to 
consider  and  work  for  such  an  initiative. 
Without  strong  support  from  all  sectors,  too 
many  women  and  children  will  continue  to 
become  victims  with  no  place  to  turn. 
Sincerely, 

Judith  R.  Rice, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Jewish  Federation 

OF  Portland, 
Portland.  OR.  May  18.  1993. 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  H.\tfield:  We  are  pleased  to 
learn  about  the  Coordinated  Community  Do- 
mestic Violence  Intervention  Initiative  that 
is  being  developed  as  a  result  of  your  inter- 

6St. 

Domestic  violence  is  a  real  problem  which 
must  be  addressed.  While  small  grassroots 
organizations  have  worked  untiringly  on  the 
issue  for  nearly  two  decades,  the  community 
as  a  whole  has  not  assumed  responsibility  for 
it. 


The  Community  Initiative  will  mobilize  all 
sectors  of  our  community  to  determine  what 
can  be  done  to  end  domestic  violence.  It  will 
also  provide  a  way  for  all  sectors  to  share  in- 
formation and  ideas  and  work  together  in  a 
coordinated  fashion.  The  Community  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Jewish  Federation  of 
Portland  supports  this  initiative.  The 
project  has  great  potential  for  significantly 
impacting  the  longstanding  and  tragic  prob- 
lem of  domestic  violence  in  our  community. 

Given  the  fiscal  climate  here  in  Oregon,  we 
cannot  hope  to  undertake  this  endeavor 
without  national  resources  and  leadership. 
We  appreciate  your  leadership  in  helping  to 
find  solutions  to  this  most  serious  and  dev- 
astating problem. 
Sincerely. 

Penny  Roberts.  Chair. 

Portland  Public  Schools. 

Portland.  OR.  April  1.  1993. 
Re:  Proposed  Community  Initiative  to  End 

Domestic  Violence. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Hart  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  join  with  many 
others  in  lending  my  whole-hearted  support 
for  the  proposed  community  initiative  to  end 
domestic  violence. 

As  a  teacher  and  school  administrator  for 
many  years  and  as  the  current  administra- 
tive supervisor  of  the  Portland  Public 
Schools  Police  Department.  I  have  long  been 
concerned  about  the  impact  on  children  and 
their  ability  to  learn  caused  by  domestic  vio- 
lence. First  hand  observation  of  young  vic- 
tims dramatically  illuminates  the  harrowing 
reality  embodied  In  our  national  statistics 
on  violence  In  American  homes. 

It  Is  time  for  our  community  to  take  the 
step  of  bringing  together  organizations  and 
leaders  throughout  the  community  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  on  a  large  scale.  The  pro- 
posed initiative  presented  to  you  recently  is 
well  conceived  and  offers  real  promise  to  not 
only  make  domestic  violence  a  priority  in 
this  community,  but  also  to  take  strong  and 
positive  action. 

To  succeed,  this  project  requires  staff  and 
will  incur  some  expense.  We  sincerely  appre- 
ciate your  efforts  in  working  toward  an  ap- 
propriation to  accomplish  this  goal  for  the 
next  three  years. 

If  I  can  be  of  assistance  in  any  way,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely. 

John  Lashley. 

Director. 

Oregon  Department  of 

Human  Resources. 
Salem.  OR.  January  29.  1993. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
U.S.  Senate. 
475  Cottage  NE.  Salem.  OR. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  support  the 
proposal  by  the  Oregon  Coalition  Against 
Domestic  and  Sexual  Violence  to  develop  the 
community  infra-structure  necessary  to  sup- 
port and  coordinate  prevention  and  interven- 
tion services  for  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. 

I  am  the  state  coordinator  for  one  source 
of  funds  for  the  domestic  violence  shelters, 
safe  home  networks  and  crisis  lines  in  Or- 
egon. Through  my  contact  with  these  pro- 
grams. I  see  the  strong  need  for  Increased  ad- 
vocacy for  ending  domestic  violence.  Too 
often,  violence  is  still  seen  by  the  public  and 
other  agencies  as  a  family  problem  or  domes- 
tic dispute  without  a  recognition  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem. 
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I  also  see  the  strong-  need  for  increased 
support  for  the  domestic  violence  profjrams 
themselves.  They  are  providing  direct  serv- 
ices to  victims  of  domestic  violence,  both 
those  who  come  to  shelter  as  well  as  those  in 
the  community,  and  they  are  educating  the 
community  and  other  professionals.  There  is 
a  definite  lack  of  understanding  of  the  issue 
or  commitment  within  some  sectors  of  the 
community  There  is  also  the  need  for  better 
coordination  of  all  the  players  involved.  It  is 
a  daunting  task  and  the  domestic  violence 
programs  lack  the  staff  and  resources  to  ade- 
quately take  this  on. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  funding 
this  project,  can  take  a  leadership  role  in 
stressing  the  importance  of  taking  domestic 
violence  seriously  and  through  helping  de- 
velop a  model  of  a  coordinated  system.  Even 
when  agencies  and  professionals  understand 
the  issue  and  want  to  effect  change,  their  re- 
sources are  often  stretched  beyond  the  abil- 
ity for  them  to  act  as  the  primary  change 
agent.  The  project  can  mobilize  and  maxi- 
mize the  resources  of  the  agencies  and  build 
additional  support. 

Children's  Services  Division  is  in  a  unique 
position.  Our  agency  administers  one  source 
of  funding  for  domestic  violence  programs. 
We  work  closely  with  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee with  domestic  violence  program  provid- 
ers and  interested  community  people.  Addi- 
tionally, we  are  the  child  protective  services 
agency  and  witness  the  effects  of  domestic 
violence  on  children  and  our  workload.  We 
support  the  call  for  increased  coordination 
and  believe  this  project  will  positively  im- 
pact the  delivery  of  services. 
Sincerely. 

BO.N.NIE  JE.\N  BRAEtTIGAM. 
Resource  Development  Unit. 

multnom.^h  col'nty. 
Legal  aid  Service. 
Portland.  OR.  January  26.  1993. 
Re  Coordinated  Domestic  Violence  Interven- 
tion Initiative, 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washirigton.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Hatfield:  I  am  writing  to 
Indicate  Multnomah  County  Legal  Aid's 
strong  support  for  the  Coordinated  Domestic 
Violence  Intervention  Initiative,  The  project 
will  stimulate  community  initiative  to  de- 
velop a  coordinated,  systemic,  proactive  re- 
sponse to  domestic  violence.  The  project  in- 
cludes all  sectors  of  the  community,  includ- 
ing health  care,  the  courts,  the  religious 
community,  victim  and  offender  programs, 
and  other  human  service  providers,  business 
and  civil  leaders,  the  education  system  and 
the  media. 

Multnomah  County  Legal  Aid  Service 
(MCLAS)  has  worked  on  domestic  violence 
issues  for  over  20  years,  providing  represen- 
tation to  victims,  education  to  the  courts, 
and  public  advocacy.  For  many  years,  we 
have  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Oregon 
Coalition  Against  Domestic  and  Sexual  Vio- 
lence and  local  grassroots  domestic  violence 
programs.  One  of  the  landmarks  in  this  work 
was  the  formation  of  the  Multnomah  County 
Family  Violence  Steering  Committee  (con- 
sisting of  service  providers  and  policymakers 
In  the  legal  system).  The  Steering  Commit- 
tee conducted  a  needs  assessment  and  pro- 
duced a  report  showing  a  90%  tumaway  rate 
for  domestic  violence  shelters.  The  report 
recommended  developing  coordinated  com- 
munity intervention  as  an  important  next 
step  in  ending  family  violence.  Through  the 
Steering  Committee.  MCLAS  and  other  par- 
ticipants have  learned  the  value  of  coordi- 


nating the  community's  response  to  family 
violence.  The  Steering  Committee  has  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  Coordinated  Domes- 
tic Violence  Intervention  Initiative  effort 
and  will  be  able  to  influence  participation  of 
other  community  sectors. 

The  Steering  Committee,  on  which  MCLAS 
is  represented,  has  been  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Coordinated  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Intervention  Initiative  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  actively  involved  in  the  project. 
We  support  this  project  because  it  is  an  im- 
portant project  with  great  pwtential  for  hav- 
ing a  significant  impact  on  domestic  vio- 
lence and  the  ways  in  which  the  community 
deals  with  crime  and  social  problems.  What 
is  learned  from  this  project  should  be  trans- 
latable and  transferable  to  other  geographic 
and  social  problem  areas. 

However,  without  federal  funding,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  this  project  will  be  able 
to  advance.  We  appreciate  your  past  efforts 
in  this  area  and  hope  that  you  will  support 
the  Coordinated  Domestic  Violence  Interven- 
tion Initiative, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Terry  Ann  Rogers. 

Executive  Director. 

Raphael  House  of  Portland, 
Portland.  OR.  January  28.  1993. 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  am  writing  in 
support  of  the  proposed  Community  Initia- 
tive to  End  Domestic  Violence,  a  project  de- 
veloped by  the  Oregon  Coalition  against  Do- 
mestic and  Sexual  Violence  and  other  local 
groups. 

There  are  many  important  projects  being 
develof)ed  in  this  area  which  will  impact 
services  for  domestic  violence  victims  and 
perpetrators.  It  is  critical  that  all  of  these 
projects  and  groups  work  together  to  make 
the  prevention  of  domestic  violence  a  prior- 
ity in  this  area.  The  Community  Initiative 
to  End  Domestic  Violence  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  coordinating  the  existing 
projects  and  in  stimulating  other  necessary 
community  action, 

I  am  particularly  excited  about  the  in- 
volvement of  Ecumenical  Ministries  of  Or- 
egon in  this  project  and  the  goal  to  educate 
religious  leaders  about  domestic  violence, 
Raphael  House  is  looking  forward  to  working 
with  the  Initiative, 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  Interest  in 
and  concern  for  victims  of  domestic  violence. 
Sincerely. 

Mitchell  Jacover, 

Executive  Director. 

Circuit  Court  of  Oregon, 
Fourth  Judicial  District, 
Portland.  OR.  January  26.  1993. 
Re   Proposed  Community   Initiative   to  End 

Domestic  Violence, 
Hon,  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Hart  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  join  with  many 
others  in  lending  my  whole-hearted  support 
for  the  proposed  community  initiative  to  end 
domestic  violence, 

I  first  became  interested  in  this  issue  a  lit- 
tle over  five  years  ago  when  I  was  asked  by 
the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family 
Court  Judges  to  chair  the  first  of  several  na- 
tional projects  aimed  at  improving  court  and 
community  response  to  domestic  violence. 
As  part  of  that  project.  I  convene  a  multi- 
disciplinary  group  in  Multnomah  County 
which  has  evolved  to  become  the  Multnomah 


County  Family  Violence  Steering  Commit- 
tee, 

It  is  now  time  for  this  community  to  take 
the  additional  step  of  bringing  together  or- 
ganizations and  leaders  throughout  the  com- 
munity to  address  this  problem  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  proposed  Initiative  presented  to 
you  a  month  or  so  ago  is  well  conceived  and 
offers  real  promise  to  not  only  make  domes- 
tic violence  a  priority  in  this  community, 
but  to  take  strong  and  positive  action. 

To  succeed,  this  project  requires  staff  and 
will  incur  some  expense.  We  sincerely  appre- 
ciate your  efforts  in  working  toward  an  ap- 
propriation to  accomplish  this  goal  for  the 
next  three  years. 

If  I  can  be  of  assistance  in  any  way,  please 
let  me  know.  Best  personal  regards. 
Cordially  yours, 

Stephen  B,  Herrell, 

Judge. 

City  of  Portland.  OR. 
Department  of  Public  Utilities. 

Portland.  OR. 
Oregon  Coalition  Against  Domestic  and 

Sexual  Violence, 
Portland.  OR. 

Dear  Coalition  Members:  I  am  writing  in 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  proposal  which 
has  been  developed  to  submit  for  a  federally 
funded  pilot  project  on  domestic  violence 
intervention  strategies  for  our  area,  I  think 
it  a  particularly  propitious  time  for  this 
project  to  come  forward.  Locally  I  hear  in- 
creasing concerns  about  the  interrelated  im- 
pacts of  violence  in  the  home— Impacts  felt 
in  our  corrections  systems,  in  alcohol  drug 
problems,  in  the  stability  of  our  children's 
lives,  and  in  the  safety  of  our  schools  and 
neighborhoods. 

Although  concern  about  family  violence 
has  been  with  some  of  us  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years,  the  problem  has  finally  come  out  of 
the  "domestic"  and  into  the  public  policy 
sphere.  At  a  recent  briefing  on  the  police 
budget,  the  topic  of  family  violence  came  up 
in  several  ways.  Clearly,  we  cannot  make 
significant  headway  on  preventive  measures 
until  we  are  willing  to  deal  directly,  com- 
prehensively, and  resourcefully  with  rela- 
tionship violence. 

In  recognition  of  the  connection  between 
family  violence  and  public  safety  Issues,  the 
City  Council  allocated  resources  for  shelter 
beds  and  program  development  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  Although  the  amount  was 
small  ($95,000)  it  was  significant  given  the 
competition  for  funding  and  the  Impending 
cuts.  The  Council  based  Its  decision  on  the 
local  study  From  Harassment  to  Homicide  pro- 
duced by  a  local  volunteer  committee.  As  I 
understand  the  proposal  you  have  developed, 
the  project  will  build  on  and  extend  what  we 
have  been  struggling  to  achieve  here, 

I  deeply  hope  for  your  success.  Please  let 
me  know  if  there  is  anything  I  might  do  to 
further  that  possibility. 
Sincerely. 

Gretchen  Kafoury, 

Commissioner. 

Michael  D  Schrunk, 
Portland,  OR.  February  10.  1993. 
Senator  Mark  O,  Hatfield, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I'm  writing  in 
support  of  the  proposed  Community  Initia- 
tive to  End  Domestic  Violence,  which 
evolved  from  an  Issue  Day  on  Domestic  Vio- 
lence you  held  in  Oregon  last  fall. 

My  office  has  participated  in  the  Multno- 
mah County  Family  Violence  Steering  Com- 
mittee for  over  5  years,  helping  produce  the 
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report  "Free  Harassment  to  Homicide" 
which  delineated  the  great  need  for  collabo- 
rative efforts  to  address  this  problem.  One 
example  of  a  project  that  resulted  from  col- 
laborative efforts  is  the  deferred  sentencing 
program  for  batters  which  we  implemented 
in  June  of  1992,  Eligible  offenders  can  now 
enter  a  six-month  treatment  program.  While 
in  treatment  the  offenders  are  closely  super- 
vised by  probation  officers.  Upon  successful 
completion  criminal  charges  are  dropped.  To 
set  up  and  operate  this  program,  we  worked 
with  domestic  violence  shelter  providers,  po- 
lice, the  court,  and  parole  and  probation, 
among  others. 

The  Steering  Committee's  work  dem- 
onstrates the  success  of  cooperative  models 
as  well  as  the  need  to  Involve  all  relevant 
sectors  of  the  community  in  addressing  the 
tragic  problem  of  domestic  violence.  The 
Community  Initiative  will  allow  Multnomah 
County  to  extend  efforts  begun  by  the  Steer- 
ing Committee  to  the  religious,  educational, 
health  care  and  business  sectors  in  a  truly 
innovative  approach  to  the  problem.  My  of- 
fice is  eager  to  participate  in  this  next  im- 
portant step. 

The  Community  Initiative  is  a  logical  next 
step,  but  one  we  cannot  take  without  federal 
assistance,  I  appreciate  your  personal  con- 
cern and  Involvement  In  this  community 
problem. 

Very  truly  yours. 

MICHAEL  D,  Schrunk, 

District  Attorney. 

U.3,  WEST  Communications,  Inc, 

Portland.  OR.  February  2.  1993. 
Hon  Mark  Hatfield, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  that  you  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Oregon  Coalition  Against  Domestic  and  Sex- 
ual Violence  for  a  community  initiative  to 
deal  with  the  crisis  of  spousal  and  family 
abuse. 

Cooperation  of  all  sectors  of  the  commu- 
nity is  necessary  to  address  this  complex  and 
far  reaching  problem.  Federal-level  leader- 
ship could  build  the  environment  and  direc- 
tion for  local  business  and  civic  involvement 
as  well  as  offset  diminishing  local  funding. 

As  a  company,  we  are  considering  how  we 
can  most  productively  Join  in  a  leadership 
role  as  this  project  develops. 

We  at  US,  West  recognize  the  value  of  ad- 
dressing these  issues  in  a  cooperative  under- 
taking with  community-based  organizations. 
For  example,  domestic  violence  victim  advo- 
cates have  been  active  participants  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Caller  I.D,  service  for  Oregon 
telephone  users. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  launching  this 
project. 

Sincerely. 

Marsha  B,  Congdon, 
Vice  President  and  CEO. 

Multnomah  County,  OR, 
Department  of  Social  Services, 

Portland.  OR.  January  29,  1993. 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield. 
U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  am  writing  In 
support  of  the  proposed  Community  Initia- 
tive to  End  Domestic  Violence,  a  project  de- 
veloped by  the  Oregon  Coalition  Against  Do- 
mestic and  Sexual  Violence  and  other  local 
groups, 

Multnomah  County  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Services  Division  recognizes  the  wide- 
spread, negative  impact  that  domestic  vio- 
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lence  has  on  our  community.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  advocating  for  the  prevention  of 
this  violence,  and  see  a  coordinated,  commu- 
nity initiative  as  a  critical  step  in  ending  do- 
mestic violence. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Services  Di- 
vision will  support  this  initiative  in  what- 
ever way  we  can  and  hope  to  be  involved  In 
its  implementation.  Thank  you  for  your  con- 
tinuing interest  in  and  concern  for  victims  of 
domestic  violence. 
Sincerely, 

Norm  Monroe, 

Director. 
I 

Bradley-Angle  House, 
Portland.  OR.  January  28.  1993. 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Builciing, 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Hatfield:  I  am  writing  in 
support  of  the  proposed  Community  Initia- 
tive to  End  Domestic  Violence,  a  project  de- 
veloped by  Oregon  Coalition  against  Domes- 
tic and  Sexual  Violence  and  other  local 
groups. 

Currently,  in  the  Tri-Country  area  of  Or- 
egon, there  are  important  projects  being  de- 
veloped which  will  impact  services  for  do- 
mestic violence  victims  and  perpetrators.  It 
is  critical  that  all  of  these  projects  and  the 
groups  which  are  developing  them  commu- 
nicate and  work  together  to  make  preven- 
tion of  domestic  violence  a  priority.  The 
Community  Initiative  to  End  Domestic  Vio- 
lence would  be  a  significant  factor  in  coordi- 
nating the  existing  projects  and  in  stimulat- 
ing other  necessary  community  action, 

Bradley-Angle  House  is  currently  working 
with  several  groups  in  the  community  to  ex- 
pand services  to  domestic  violence  victims. 
These  groups  include:  Health  Care  Profes- 
sionals, including  the  Oregon  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Oregon  Nursing  Association,  staff 
from  Oregon  Health  Sciences  University,  to 
develop  protocols  for  emergency  room  and 
medical  offices  to  assess  and  intervene  with 
domestic  violence  victims  and  to  develop 
training  materials  and  workshops  to  present 
this  information, 

Portland  Public  Schools,  through  a  grant 
from  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Administration  for  Children  and  Fami- 
lies, Family  Violence  Prevention  funds,  to 
develop  curricula  for  elementary,  middle  and 
high  school  students  on  domestic  and  dating 
violence. 

Portland  Police  Bureau.  Multnomah  Coun- 
ty Corrections  and  District  Attorney's  office 
and  other  criminal  justice  officials,  through 
the  Portland  Family  Violence  Steering  Com- 
mittee. 

El  Programo  Hispana,  a  Gresham-based, 
Catholic  Community  Services  program  for 
the  Hispanic  community,  to  develop  support 
groups,  case  management  and  outreach 
projects, 

I  have  worked  in  the  field  of  domestic  vio- 
lence intervention  and  prevention  in  several 
capacities  for  the  last  13  years.  During  that 
time,  I  have  seen  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  severity  of  assaults.  I  have  also  seen 
many  women  and  men  work  hard  to  prevent 
this  violence  and  to  provide  safety  and  sup- 
port for  women  who  have  been  assaulted.  I 
believe  that  only  through  a  coordinated, 
community-wide  commitment  to  ending  do- 
mestic violence  will  this  violence  eventually 
decrease, 

I  and  other  members  of  the  staff  and  Board 
of  Bradley-Angle  House  would  be  excited  and 
pleased  to  work  with  the  Community  Initia- 
tive to  End  Domestic  Violence,  when  it  is 


funded.  This  is  an  important  project,  which 
needs  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Chiquita  Rollins, 
Executive  Director. 

Oregon  Department  of 

Human  Resources, 
Portland.  OR.  February  3.  1993. 
Senator  Mark  O,  Hatfield, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  This  letter  is 
written  to  support  the  proposal  for  a  Com- 
munity Initiative  to  End  Domestic  Violence 
in  Multnomah  County,  Metro  Region,  Chil- 
dren's Services  Division  is  supportive  of  this 
project  because  of  the  plan  to  involve  key 
sectors  of  the  community  in  a  coordinated 
effort  to  address  family  violence. 

Most  significant  to  the  Children's  Services 
Division  (CSD)  is  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  correlation  between  wife  abuse  and  child 
abuse.  Last  year  in  Oregon,  27  children  died 
from  abuse  and  neglect.  In  almost  half  the 
cases,  domestic  violence  was  also  confirmed 
and  may  have  occurred  in  several  more.  This 
reflects  national  studies  showing  that  do- 
mestic violence  was  present  in  anywhere 
from  40%  to  75%  of  child  abuse  cases. 

The  opportunity  for  collaboration  between 
child  abuse  experts  and  domestic  violence 
experts  holds  great  potential  for  signifi- 
cantly impacting  both  problems,  CSD  ea- 
gerly looks  forward  to  participation  in  the 
Community  Initiative,  However,  with  de- 
creasing state  resources,  this  project  cannot 
be  undertaken  without  assistance  from  the 
federal  government.  We  greatly  appreciate 
your  efforts  to  help  us  address  these  tragic 
social  problems  which  affect  all  Oregonians. 
Sincerely, 

Kay  Dean  Toran, 
Regional  Administrator. 

Community  advocates. 

Portland.  OR. 

I  am  writing  In  support  of  the  "Commu- 
nity Initiative  to  End  Domestic  Violence."  1 
strongly  support  the  initiatives'  goal  of 
making  the  prevention  of  domestic  violence 
a  priority  in  our  community. 

Community  Advocates  is  a  Portland  area 
non-profit  whose  programs  work  to  prevent 
violence  against  women  and  children 
through  community  education.  Through  our 
violence  prevention  programs,  we  know  that 
there  is  a  great  need  in  the  community  for 
further  education  about  domestic  violence, 
coordination  of  services  and  resource-shar- 
ing, I  believe  that  the  ConjntShity  initiative 
would  enable  education  and  much  needed 
collaboration  to  take  place. 

The  entire  community  needs  to  work  to- 
gether to  end  family  violence.  Community 
Advocates  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
participate  with  local  agencies  in  this  effort, 
I  believe  that  this  initiative  has  the  poten- 
tial to  greatly  improve  services  to  battered 
women  and  abused  children  and  it  will  ulti- 
mately help  us  create  a  community  with  less 
family  violence.  Please  don't  hesitate  to  call 
me  if  you  have  any  questions. 
Sincerely. 

Belle  Bennett, 
Executive  Director. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  1574.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coastal  Heritage  Trail 
Route  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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NEW  JERSEY  COASTAL  HERITAGE  TRAIL  FUNDING 
REAUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  simple  funding  reauthoriza- 
tion for  the  New  Jersey  Coastal  Herit- 
age Trail.  This  bill  brings  forth  the 
funding  authorization,  which  was  for 
the  first  year's  efforts,  up  to  date  and 
allows  for  future  needs. 

Since  1988,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  been  working  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
local  officials  and  citizens.  Right  now. 
the  Park  Service  is  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  a  series  of  trails  that 
will  link  sites  of  special  interest  by  one 
of  several  themes.  These  trails,  which 
will  be  identified  by  maps,  road  signs, 
and  wayside  exhibits,  will  create  a 
force  that  will  add  meaning  and  vital- 
ity to  critical  landmarks  that  too  often 
become  lost  or  overlooked. 

Mr.  President,  this  effort  is  a  pio- 
neering one  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
key  elements  of  our  collective  heritage 
without  an  intensive  Federal  role  or 
ownership.  This  is  a  new  approach  and 
is  the  first  of  its  kind.  It  has  taken 
time  and  resources.  But.  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  return  to  the  public  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures. I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
increased  authorization. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1574 

Be  tt  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  6  of  Pub- 
lic Law  100-515  ( 16  U  S.C.  1244  notet  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  J250.000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof.   •12.500.000'  • 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKL 
S.  1575.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  programs  to  encourage 
Federal  employees  to  commute  by 
means  other  than  single-occupancy 
motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  CLEAN  AIR  INCENTIVES 
ACT 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKL  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce the  Federal  Employees  Clean 
Air  Incentives  Act.  A  companion  bill 
was  introduced  today  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congresswoman  El- 
eanor HoL.MES  Norton. 

This  legislation  gives  Federal  agen- 
cies the  ability  to  offer  public  trans- 
portation benefits  to  their  employees. 
It  reauthorizes  a  program  which  I  spon- 
sored in  1990  and  which  expires  Decem- 
ber 31.  1993. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  public 
and  private  employers  to  encourage 
those  employees  who  are  able  to  do  so 
to  ride  public  transportation  instead  of 
driving  to  work.  Increased  commuting 
by  public  transportation  reduces 
wasteful  energy  use.  air  and  noise  pol- 


lution, and  congestion  on  our  roads  and 
highways. 

Private  employers  can  take  advan- 
tage of  a  provision  in  the  tax  law  which 
allows  up  to  $60  a  month  in  public 
transportation  benefits  to  be  offered  to 
an  employee  tax-free.  Many  Federal 
employers  offer  these  benefits  as  well, 
but  they  need  this  reauthorization  leg- 
islation to  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1575 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Federal  Employees  Clean  Air  Incentives 
Act '. 

(b)  Purpose  —The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
improve  air  quality  and  to  reduce  traffic 
congestion  by  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  to  encourage  Federal  em- 
ployees to  commute  by  means  other  than 
single-occupancy  motor  vehicles 

SEC.  2.  AUTHOIUTY  TO  ESTABLISH  PROGRAMS. 

(a)    In    General.— Chapter  79   of   title   5. 
United  States  rode,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 
"4  7905.    Programs   to   encourage   commuting 

by     means     other     than     single-occupancy 

motor  vehicles 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 
"(1)   the   term    employee'   means  an   em- 
ployee as  defined  by  section  2105  and  a  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service; 

"(2)  the  term  agency'  means — 

■■(A)  an  Executive  agency; 

"(B)  an  entity  of  the  legislative  branch; 
and 

•(C)  the  judicial  branch; 

"(3)  the  term  entity  of  the  legislative 
branch'  means  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate,  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  (including  the  Botanic  Garden),  the 
Capitol  Police,  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment; and 

•  (4)  the  term  transit  pass"  means  a  transit 
pass  as  defined  by  section  132(rM5)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1966 

"(b)(1)  The  head  of  each  agency  may  estab- 
lish a  program  to  encourage  employees  of 
such  agency  to  use  means  other  than  single- 
occupancy  motor  vehicles  to  commute  to  or 
from  work. 

"(2)  A  program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion may  involve  such  options  as — 

"(A»  transit  passes  (including  cash  reim- 
bursements therefor,  but  only  if  a  voucher  or 
similar  item  which  may  be  exchanged  only 
for  a  transit  pass  is  not  readily  available  for 
direct  distribution  by  the  agency); 

"(B)  furnishing  space,  facilities,  or  services 
to  bicyclists:  and 

"(C)  any  non-monetary  incentive  which 
the  agency  head  may  otherwise  offer  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  other  author- 
ity. 

"(c)  The  functions  of  an  agency  head  under 
this  section  shall— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  the  judicial  branch,  be 
carried  out  by  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative CJpice  of  the  United  States  Courts: 


"(2)  with  respect  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, be  carried  out  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

"(3)  with  respect  to  the  Senate,  be  carried 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Senate. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  designate  1  or 
more  agencies  which  shall— 

"(1)  prescribe  guidelines  for  programs 
under  this  section; 

"(2)  on  request,  furnish  information  or 
technical  advice  on  the  design  or  operation 
of  any  program  under  this  section;  and 

"(3)  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, before  January  1.  1995.  and  at  least 
every  2  years  thereafter,  a  written  report  on 
the  operation  of  this  section,  including,  with 
resf)ect  to  the  period  covered  by  the  report— 

"(A)  the  number  of  agencies  offering  pro- 
grams under  this  section; 

••(B)  a  brief  description  of  each  of  the  var- 
ious programs; 

•"(C)  the  extent  of  employee  participation 
in.  and  the  costs  to  the  Government  associ- 
ated with,  each  of  the  various  programs; 

•(D)  an  assessment  of  any  environmental 
or  other  benefits  realized  as  a  result  of  pro- 
grams established  under  this  section;  and 

"(E)  any  other  matter  which  may  be  appro- 
priate.". 

(b)  Chapter  Analysis.— The  analysis  for 
chapter  79  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"7905.  Programs  to  encourage  commuting  by 
means  other  than  single-occu- 
pancy motor  vehicles."'. 

SEC  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1994.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
327.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permit  rollovers 
into  individual  retirement  accounts  of 
separation  pay  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

S.  691 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  M.\THEWS)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  691.  a  bill  to  terminate  certain 
economic  sanctions  against  Vietnam, 
to  provide  for  less  restrictive  controls 
on  exports  of  sensitive  technology,  ma- 
terial, and  data  to  Vietnam,  and  to  in- 
crease access  by  United  States  citizens 
to  the  territory  of  Vietnam  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fuller  accounting  of  the  fate  of 
certain  American  servicemen  from  the 
Vietnam  war. 

S.  732 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  732,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
immunization  of  all  children  in  the 
United  States  against  vaccine-prevent- 
able diseases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  815 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  815,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
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Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  special  funding  to  States  for 
implementation  of  national  estuary 
conservation  and  management  plans, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  839 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  FEINSTEIN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  839.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
program  to  facilitate  development  of 
high-speed  rail  transportation  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingam.^n,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1040,  a  bill  to  support  systemic 
improvement  of  education  and  th'e  de- 
velopment of  a  technologically  literate 
citizenry  and  internationally  competi- 
tive work  force  by  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive system  through  which  ap- 
propriate technology-enhanced  cur- 
riculum, instruction,  and  administra- 
tive support  resources  and  services, 
that  support  the  national  education 
goals  and  any  national  education 
standards  that  may  be  developed,  are 
provided  to  schools  throughout  the 
United  States. 

S.  1458 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1458,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  establish  time 
limitations  on  certain  civil  actions 
against  aircraft  manufacturers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  BURNS]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1478,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide.  and 
Rodenticide  Act  to  ensure  that  pes- 
ticide tolerances  adequately  safeguard 
the  health  of  infants  and  children,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1511 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dorgan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1511,  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  crediting  of 
"good  time"  for  violent  and  repeat  of- 
fenders in  Federal  and  State  prisons, 
authorize  funding  for  boot  camps  and 
the  conversion  of  military  facilities  to 
regional  prisons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

senate  joint  resolution  98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dood]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mrs.  Hutchison]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
beginning  October  25.  1993.  as  ""Na- 
tional Child  Safety  Awareness  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 


[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HEFLIN], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WoFFORD],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  War- 
ner], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
EXON],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mrs.  Kassebaum].  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren].  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  118.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  17,  1993, 
through  October  23,  1993,  as  "National 
Radon  Action  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kempthorne, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochr.an]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
130.  a  joint  resolution  designating  Oc- 
tober 27.  1993.  as  '"National  Unfunded 
Federal  Mandates  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kohl],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Ms.  Moseley-Braun] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  140,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  December  7,  1993,  as  "Na- 
tional Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance 
Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mathews], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moy- 
nihan], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  GORTON],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExON],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 


Packwood],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mrs.  Hutchison],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Ms.  Moseley- 
Braun],  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  35.  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
certain  regulations  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs. 
Hutchison]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  64.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
increasing  the  effective  rate  of  tax- 
ation by  lowering  the  estate  tax  ex- 
emption would  devastate  homeowners, 
farmers,  and  small  business  owners, 
further  hindering  the  creation  of  jobs 
and  economic  growth. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  his  name 
was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  70.  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding 
the  need  for  the  President  to  seek  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention on  the  Rights  to  the  Child. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 


BRADLEY  (AND  SMITH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1070 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3116)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994. 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  line  13.  strike  out  ■  $785,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  • '$635,000,000". 


MCCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1071 

Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Binga- 
man. Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
Smith)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3116.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  157.  between  lines  9  and  10.  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  8142.  No  provision  of  this  Act  concern- 
ing programs,  projects,  or  activities  involv- 
ing community  adjustment  assistance,  re- 
search or  development  at  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, strategic  environmental  research,  or 
environmental  restoration  may  be  construed 
as  requiring  a  contract  to  be  awarded,  or  as 
requiring  a  grant  to  be  made,  to  a  specific 
non-Federal   Government  entity  for  a  new 
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program,  project,  or  activity:  Provided.  That 
it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  contracts 
and  grants  for  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities funded  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  awarded  through  merit-based  se- 
lection procedures. 


HELMS  (AND  BROWN)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1072 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown)  proposed  an  annendnient  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3116,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  154.  insert  the  following: 

Sec  8142.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  oper- 
ations in  Haiti  unless  (1)  operations  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Haiti 
are  specifically  authorized  in  a  law  enacted 
in  advance  of  the  operations,  or  (2)  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  in  writing  to  Congress  that 
United  States  citizens  in  Haiti  are  in  immi- 
nent danger  and  that  a  temporary  deploy- 
ment of  the  .Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  into  Haiti  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  and  evacuate  United  States  citizens 
in  Haiti.  In  the  event  of  a  certification  under 
clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  funds  re- 
ferred to  in  that  sentence  may  be  obligated 
and  expended  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  operations  in  Haiti 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  Armed 
Forces  to  provide  the  protection  and  com- 
plete the  evacuation  certified  as  necessary. 


MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.   1073 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Do.menici,  Mrs. 
Hutchison,  and  Mr.  D'Amato)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3116, 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  .  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  this  Act  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  deploying  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  participate  in  the 
implementation  of  a  peace  settlement  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  unless  previously  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  lim- 
itation set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  should  not 
preclude  missions  and  operations  initiated 
on  or  before  October  20.  1993.  including  the 
provision  of  any  humanitarian  assistance  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1074 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  DOLE  for 
himself.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Graha.m, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  War- 
ner, Mrs.  Hutchison,  Mr.  D'Am.ato,  Mr. 
MURKOWSKi.  Mr.  DODD,  and  Mr.  Domen- 
ici)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3116,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  .  SE.NSE  OF  CONC.RE.SS  ON  THE  USE  OF 
FUNDS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS  IN  HAITI. 

(a)  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  all  parties  should  honor  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  Governors  Island  Accord  of 


July  3.  1993  and  the  New  York  Pact  of  July 
16.  1993: 

(2)  the  United  States  has  a  national  inter- 
est in  preventing  uncontrolled  emigration 
from  Haiti:  and 

(3)  the  United  States  should  remain  en- 
gaged in  Haiti  to  support  national  reconcili- 
ation and  further  its  interest  in  preventing 
uncontrolled  emigration 

(b)  Limitation  —It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  should 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  United 
States  military  operations  In  Haiti  unless— 

(1)  authorized  in  advance  by  the  Congress: 
or 

(2)  the  temporary  deployment  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Into  Haiti  is  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  or  evacuate  United  States 
citizens  from  a  situation  of  imminent  danger 
and  the  President  reports  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable to  Congress  after  the  initiation  of  the 
temporary  deployment,  but  in  no  case  later 
than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  initiation  of 
the  temporary  deployment:  or 

(3)  the  deployment  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  Haiti  is  vital  to  the  national  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United  States.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  in  Haiti,  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  seek  and  receive  congressional 
authorization,  and  the  President  reports  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  Congress  after  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  deployment,  but  In  no  case 
later  than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  initi- 
ation of  the  deployment:  or 

(4»  the  President  transmits  to  the  Congress 
a  written  report  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

(c)  Report —It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  limitation  in  subsection  (b)  should 
not  apply  if  the  President  reports  in  advance 
to  Congress  that  the  Intended  deployment  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Into  Haiti— 

(1)  is  justified  by  United  States  national 
security  Interests: 

(2)  will  be  undertaken  only  after  necessary 
steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure  the  safety 
and  security  of  United  States  Armed  Forces, 
including  steps  to  ensure  that  United  States 
.Armed  Forces  will  not  become  targets  due  to 
the  nature  of  their  rules  of  engagement: 

(3)  will  be  undertaken  only  after  an  assess- 
ment that— 

(A)  the  proposed  mission  and  objectives  are 
most  appropriate  for  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  rather  than  civilian  personnel 
or  armed  forces  from  other  nations,  and 

(B)  that  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
proposed  for  deployment  are  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  mission: 

(4)  will  be  undertaken  only  after  clear  ob- 
jectives for  the  deployment  are  established: 

(5)  will  be  undertaken  only  after  an  exit 
strategy  for  ending  the  deployment  has  been 
identified:  and 

(6)  will  be  undertaken  only  after  the  finan- 
cial costs  of  the  deployment  are  established. 

(d)  Definition —As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'United  States  military  operations 
in  Haiti  "  means  the  continued  deployment, 
introduction  or  relntroduction  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  the  land  territory 
of  Haiti,  irrespective  of  whether  those  Armed 
Forces  are  under  United  States  or  United 
Nations  command,  but  does  not  include  ac- 
tivities for  the  collection  of  foreign  intel- 
ligence, activities  directly  related  to  the  op- 
erations of  United  States  diplomatic  or  other 
United  States  Government  facilities,  or  op- 
erations to  counter  emigration  from  Haiti. 


the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  will  hold  hearings  on 
abuses  in  Federal  student  grant  pro- 
grams. 

This  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  October  27,  and  Thursday, 
October  28,  at  9  a.m.  each  day,  in  room 
342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. For  further  information,  please 
contact  Eleanore  Hill  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  224-3721. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

committee  on  commerce,  science,  and 
transportation 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet  on  Oc- 
tober 20.  1993,  at  9:30  a.m.  on  TV  vio- 
lence and  S.  1383,  S.  973,  and  S.  943. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

permanent  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.    NUNN.    Mr.    President,    I   would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 


COMMITTEE  ON  CO.MMERCE.  SCIENCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1993,  at  2  p.m.  on  S.  1427,  Ant- 
arctic Scientific  Research,  Tourism 
and  Marine  Research  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CO.M.MITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, October  20,  beginning  at  2  p.m.,  to 
hear— Mary  Dolores  Nichols,  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  to  be  Assistant 
Administrator  for  the  Office  of  Air  and 
Radiation,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  and  Jonathan  Z.  Cannon,  nom- 
inated by  the  President  to  be  Assistant 
Administrator  for  the  Office  of  Admin- 
istration and  Resources  Management 
and  Chief  Financial  Officer,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  meet 
today  at  10  a.m.  to  consider  legislation 
authorizing  the  fiscal  year  1994  and  1993 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
and  to  consider  recommendations  for 
legislation  to  implement  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized 
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to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday,  October  20,  1993,  at 
3:30  p.m.  to  hold  nomination  hearings 
on  Larry  Byrne,  to  be  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Finance  and  Adminis- 
tration of  AID;  and  Jennifer  Hillman, 
for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  her 
tenure  of  service  as  Chief  Textile  Nego- 
tiator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday,  October  20,  1993,  at 
10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Somalia, 
the  United  States,  and  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Wednesday,  October  20.  1993, 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  485  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building  on  self-govern- 

fiLIlCC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  October  20,  1993  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  nominations  of  Mar- 
tha Craig  Daughtrey  to  be  U.S.  Circuit 
Judge  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  Thomas  M. 
Shanahan  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for 
the  District  of  Nebraska,  and  Lawrence 
L.  Piersol  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for 
the  District  of  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  October  20.  1993.  at  9:30 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  interim  na- 
tional drug  control  strategy:  "breaking 
the  cycle  of  drug  abuse." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CO.MMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  on  October  20,  1993, 
at  9:30  a.m.,  for  an  executive  session  to 
consider  the  Disadvantaged  Minority 
Health  Improvement  Act  of  1993:  S. 
1523,  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless 
Assistance  Reauthorization  Act  of  1993; 
and  the  nominations  of  William  B. 
Gould  IV  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board;  Martin 
John  Manley  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
for  the  Office  of  the  American  Work- 
place at  the  Department  of  Labor;  and 


John  Calhoun  Wells  to  be  Federal  Me- 
diation and  Conciliation  Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  for  a  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Diane  Frankel  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  Museum 
Services,  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Tuesday,  October  20,  1993,  at  2:30 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  for  a  hearing  on 
Health  Alliances:  Building  a  Structure 
for  the  Health  Security  Act,  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1993,  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IF  THE  U.S.  PUBLIC  KNEW  ABOUT 
ITS  PRISONS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  and  wasteful  policies 
we  have  is  to  try  to  stop  all  crime  sim- 
ply by  putting  people  into  prison. 

People  who  are  violent  should  be  in 
prison.  Others  who  commit  nonviolent 
crimes  probably  should  have  short 
stays  in  prison  and  then  be  compelled 
to  do  some  type  of  work  that  benefits 
society,  such  as  working  in  a  home  for 
the  homeless. 

But  for  us  to  have  by  far  the  highest 
ratio  of  prisoners  per  100,000  people  of 
any  nation  in  the  world,  simply  has 
been  a  flawed  policy,  and  the  statistics 
show  it. 

For  some  reason,  it  remains  politi- 
cally popular  to  do  so. 

Recently.  I  was  pleased  to  read  a  col- 
umn in  the  National  Catholic  Reporter 
by  Father  Robert  F.  Drinan,  with 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
the  House. 

He  calls  for  some  common  sense  in 
our  prison  policies. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  Drinan  column 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  column  follows: 
If  the  U.S.  PUBLIC  Knew  about  Its  Prisons 
(By  Robert  F.  Drinan) 

Of  all  the  developments  in  12  years  of 
Reagan  and  Bush,  one  of  the  least  known  is 
the  astonishing  increase  of  people  in  prison. 
The  number  of  federal  prisoners  more  than 
tripled,  from  24.500  to  80.259.  The  total  num- 
ber of  prisoners  grew  from  329.821  in  1980  to 
883.593  in  1992— an  increase  of  167.9  percent. 

The  upward  trend  has  not  leveled  off  de- 
spite mounting  criticism.  In  1992.  federal 
prisoners  increased  by  8.651.  while  there  were 
50.809  additional  state  prisoners.  This  trans- 


lates into  a  need  for  1.143  new  prison  beds 
each  week.  In  1990.  more  people  were  admit- 
ted to  prisons  for  drug  offenses  than  for 
property  crimes. 

All  these  factors  make  melancholy  reading 
in  a  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Among  the  reasons  for  this  increase  is  the 
abolition  of  parole  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  several  states,  and  the  enactment 
of  more  laws  requiring  a  mandatory  sen- 
tence. There  are  now  almost  100  federal  laws 
whose  violation  requires  a  mandatory  jail 
sentence. 

Another  reason  is  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  federal  prosecutors  in  the  Reagan 
years. 

Federal  officials,  moreover.  In  the  1980s 
concentrated  on  catching  street  criminals 
and  putting  drug  users  in  prison.  Although 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  the  con- 
servative tradition  in  America  never  con- 
templated the  federal  government  getting 
into  local  and  neighborhood  crime,  the  White 
House  in  the  1980s  introduced  that  new  and 
dangerous  direction  In  law  enforcement. 

The  United  States  with  a  ratio  of  455  pris- 
oners per  100.000  inhabitants  and  almost  1 
million  persons  behind  bars,  can  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  the  world  leader  in  both 
categories.  In  40  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  courts  have  ruled  that  jail  condi- 
tions violate  federal  or  state  constitutions. 

Women  have  a  particularly  difficult  time 
in  prison.  The  numbers,  now  6  percent  of  the 
total,  have  since  1980  been  growing  at  a 
greater  rate  than  men.  New  York  is  the  only 
state  that  allows  women  to  keep  their  babies 
with  them  in  jail. 

A  303-page  book.  Global  Report  on  Prisons, 
recently  published  by  the  Human  Rights 
Watch,  reveals  the  grim  conditions  in  pris- 
ons around  the  world.  Prisoners  are  often 
treated  in  inhuman  and  degrading  ways. 
Prisons  usually  fall  below  the  level  of  de- 
cency required  by  the  U.N.  standard  mini- 
mum rules  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
The  report  also  finds  that  'pretrial  Inmates 
are  generally  confined  In  far  worse  condi- 
tions than  those  endured  by  prisoners  con- 
victed of  the  most  heinous  crimes." 

It  is  obvious  that  appropriate  treatment 
for  serious  crime  has  never  been  an  easy 
question.  But  the  simplistic  solutions  of  the 
PEist  decade  have  not  brought  about  a  de- 
cre.ase  in  crime  nor  have  they  diminished  the 
drug  problem  on  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment alone  spends  $11  billion  each  year. 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  is  beginning 
to  urge  a  substantial  change  in  the  nations 
programs  and  priorities  on  law  enforcement. 
Although  she  was  a  prosecutor  in  Florida  for 
15  years,  she  see  the  counterproductive  ef- 
fects of  the  draconian  measures  adopted  in 
the  past  dozen  years. 

The  most  effective  way  to  punish  and  deter 
crime  is  to  educate  and  motivate  those  per- 
sons convicted  of  crime  so  they  will  abandon 
their  evil  ways.  A  big  problem  is  the  number 
of  recidivists.  The  traditional  objectives  of 
imprisonment  are  deterrence,  punishment 
and  rehabilitation.  There  is  little  evidence 
that  rehabilitation  is  being  substantially 
achieved  in  today's  prisons. 

It  Is  lamentable  that  religious  groups  are 
seldom  Involved  in  helping  prisoners.  Most 
jails  have  a  chaplain,  but  support  groups 
from  local  communities  are  discouraged.  In- 
deed, prisons  are  kept  largely  invisible. 
Human  Rights  Watch  makes  one  of  its  top 
recommendations  a  "general  call  to  open  the 
prisons  to  the  public  in  every  way  possible." 

If  the  public  knew  of  the  vast  billions 
being  spent  on  prisons  and  saw  the  meager 
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results,  they  would  demand  a  thorough  reex- 
amination of  imprisonment. 

Dostoyevski  once  wrote  that  the  morality 
of  a  civilization  can  be  judged  by  the  way  it 
treats  its  prisoners  On  that  basis  the  United 
States  has  a  long  way  to  go  • 


HONORING       THREE       NEW       YORK 
HIGH     SCHOOL     STUDENTS.     AND 
THEIR     TEACHERS.      WHO     WERE 
AMONG    20    NATIONAL     WINNERS 
OF   NASAS   13TH   ANNUAL   SPACE 
SCIENCE        STUDENT        INVOLVE- 
MENT PROGRAM  [SSIPl  COMPETI- 
TION 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  three  fine  young  New 
Yorkers  who   were  among   the  20  na- 
tional winners  of  NASA's  13th  annual 
Space    Science    Student    Involvement 
Program      [SSIP]     competition.     The 
three  students,  along  with  their  respec- 
tive   teachers,    were    honored    here    in 
Washington    at    the    National    Space 
Science  Symposium.  October  2-6. 

The  competition,  which  is  cospon- 
sored  by  NASA  and  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association,  involves 
thousands  of  students  annually.  SSIP 
engages  students  with  various  aca- 
demic strengths  in  a  broad  spectrum  of 
competitions.  Elementary,  junior  high, 
and  high  school  students  compete  for 
all-exj>ense-paid  trips  to  NASA  centers. 
1-week  internships,  space  camp  schol- 
arships, medals,  ribbons,  certificates, 
and  other  forms  of  national  recogni- 
tion, utilizing  an  impressive  array  of 
skills  in  mathematics,  science,  tech- 
nology, art  and  creative  writing. 

Philip  Chang,  a  resident  of  Brooklyn, 
and  a  junior  at  the  Bronx  High  School 
of  Science,  was  a  national  winner  for 
his  work  entitled.  "The  Application  of 
Neural  Networks  to  Radiation  Prob- 
lems." Philip  was  accompanied  by  his 
teacher.  Mitchell  Fox. 

Jeffrey  D.  Stanaway.  a  resident  of 
Yorktown,  and  a  junior  at  Lakeland 
High  School  in  Shrub  Oak,  was  a  na- 
tional winner  for  his  project,  which 
tested  a  wing  design  with  enhanced 
maneuverability  as  a  result  of  its  being 
able  to  alter  its  profile  during  flight. 
Jeffrey  was  accompanied  by  his  teach- 
er. George  Naumann. 

Ryan  E.  Sours,  a  resident  of  Manlius, 
and  a  junior  at  Fayetteville-Manlius 
High  School  in  Manlius.  was  a  national 
semifinalist  for  his  project  entitled. 
"The  Search  for  Gravity  Waves."  Ryan 
was  accompanied  by  his  teacher,  Mar- 
tin Alderman. 

I  would  like  to  offer  the  highest  com- 
mendation to  these  three  fine  young 
men.  Their  valuable  work,  and  the  rec- 
ognition they  have  received,  should 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  I 
am  sure  all  New  Yorkers  join  me  in  tip- 
ping our  hats  to  these  three  winners.* 


HURDLE  TO  PEACE:  PARTING  THE 

MIDEAST'S  WATERS 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  New  York  Times  had  a  front-page 


story  about  water  being  an  important 
factor  for  the  future  of  the  Middle 
East,  and  a  few  weeks  prior  to  that, 
they  had  an  interview  with  King  Hus- 
sein, who  said  that  if  Israel  and  Jordan 
ended  up  in  conflict,  it  would  likely  be 
over  water. 

Recently,  the  Jerusalem  Report,  a 
weekly  magazine  out  of  Israel,  had  a 
full-page  ad  titled.  "Needed:  Water  on 
the  Border." 

The  reality  is  that  we  have  to  move 
soon  to  escalate  our  research  so  that 
we  find  less  expensive  ways  of  convert- 
ing salt  water  to  fresh  water.  That  is 
vital  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  vital  in 
parts  of  Africa  and  South  America. 

It  is  important  to  the  future  of  Cali- 
fornia. Florida,  and  other  States. 

The  reality  is  the  world  jropulation  is 
growing  and  our  water  supply  is  not 
growing. 

And  yet,  we  find  that  except  for 
drinking  water,  the  two-thirds  of  the 
world  surface  covered  by  water  is  unus- 
able. 

We  simply  have  to  make  a  break- 
through. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  legislation 
pending  that  is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators MoYNIH.^N,  Bradley,  Jeffords. 
Bry.\n,  Reid,  Shelby,  Lieber.man,  and 

ROBB. 

I  hope  we  can  move  soon  on  this  and 
creatively  use  the  brains  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  other  countries  to  solve  an 
extremely  significant  problem. 

I  ask  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
New  York  Times  story  titled,  "Hurdle 
to  Peace:  Parting  the  Mideast's  Wa- 
ters "  written  by  Alan  Cowell  and  the 
advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  Je- 
rusalem Report. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  10.  1993) 

Hurdle  to  Peace:  Partlnc  the  Mideast's 

Waters 

(By  Alan  Cowell) 

Kutayfa.  Jordan.— Beyond  all  the  hopeful 
talk  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  a  battle  is 
shaping  over  an  issue  as  powerful  as  land,  as 
basic  as  oil:  the  region  is  running  out  of 
water,  and  no  one.  Israeli  or  Arab.  Is  pre- 
pared to  do  with  less  so  others  can  have 
more. 

In  a  region  where  barren  deserts  and  cloud- 
less skies  make  water  life's  most  precious 
commodity,  the  dispute  may  prove  even 
more  complicated  than  the  brave  new  steps 
promised  by  Israel  and  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization. 

■At  present  it's  a  zero-sum  game." 
Munther  Haddadin.  Jordan's  chief  negotiator 
on  water  rights,  said  in  an  interview  in 
Amman.  "What  is  taken  by  Israel  is  taken 
away  from  other  people.  And  what  is  taken 
by  other  people  is  taken  from  Israel." 

Since  the  Middle  East  peace  talks  began  in 
1991.  regional  discussions  on  water  rights 
have  proved  frustrating  and  inconclusive. 
But  the  issue  is  gaining  urgency  as  the 
agreement  on  Palestinian  self-rule  prompts 
Jordan.  Syria  and  Lebanon  to  seek  separate 
accommodations  with  Israel. 

■We  say,  you  will  not  take  water  from  us," 
said  the  Israeli  negotiator  on  water. 
Avraham  Katz-Oz.  who  spars  with  Mr. 
Haddadin  in  the  regional  water  talks  that 


are  supposed  to  accompany  progress  toward 
a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace.  "But  we 
are  ready  to  work  with  you  because  water  is 
money.  We  don't  say.  no.  you  will  not  get 
water.  We  say,  yes,  we  can  work  together" 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  region  steeped  in 
hostility  and  mistrust,  the  dispute  is  viewed 
through  utterly  different  prisms. 

What  Arabs  depict  as  Israel's  dispropor- 
tionate use— even  theft— of  water.  Israelis 
portray  as  the  result  of  foresight,  techno- 
logical advances  like  computerized  irriga- 
tion and  good  management  in  securing  and 
exploiting  supplies. 

And  what  some  Arabs  prefer  to  cast  as  a 
straight  fight  between  them  and  Israel  over 
water  rights.  Israelis  and  some  foreign  ex- 
perts depict  as  a  situation  in  which  Arab  has 
taken  from  Arab,  where  offers  of  regional  co- 
operation have  been  spurned  and  even  basic 
estimates  of  who  gets  what  now  are  as  decep- 
tive as  the  starting  price  set  by  a  rug-seller 
in  a  bazaar. 

Whatever  their  differences,  there  is  a  pro- 
foundly held  view,  particularly  in  arid  Jor- 
dan, that  water  sharing  will  be  central  to 
any  peace  deal  beyond  the  accord  signed  in 
September  by  Israel  and  the  P.L.O. 

•If  there's  no  agreement  on  water,  there'll 
be  no  peace  settlement."  said  Dr.  Elias 
Salameh.  a  hydrologist  at  Jordan  University 
in  Amman.  'Unless  we  come  to  terms  on  the 
redistribution  of  water,  nothing  will  hap- 
pen  " 

The  reasons  for  worry  are  clear.  The  Israeli 
and  Arab  populations  have  expanded,  but 
water  resources  have  not. 

In  Jordan,  Israel  and  the  Israeli-occupied 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  rivers  and 
aquifers  have  been  so  heavily  tapped  that 
some  have  been  exhausted  or  spoiled.  The 
desert  horizons  offer  neither  the  prospect  of 
more  generous  rain  nor  the  terrain  to  utilize 
the  rain  that  does  fall. 

When  generous  rains  do  come,  as  they  did 
in  1991-92.  they  may  offer  only  temporary 
respite  because  storage  sites  are  limited  and 
some  aquifers  are  already  brackish. 

From  the  Arabs'  point  of  view,  the  issue 
resembles  their  demand  for  territory  in  re- 
turn for  peace.  To  feed  Tel  Aviv  and  the 
Negev  region,  Israel  consumes  more  than 
twice  Jordan's  supply  from  the  same  rivers — 
the  Jordan  and  the  Yarmuk— though  the 
population  of  Israel  outstrips  its  neighbor  by 
only  about  one-third. 

Under  Israel's  rationing  system,  according 
to  Jordanian  figures,  each  Israeli  is  entitled 
to  almost  four  times  as  much  water  as  a  Pal- 
estinian on  the  West  Bank— even  though  rain 
gathers  in  aquifers  beneath  the  West  Bank. 
Israel  also  controls  water  that  rises  in  the 
Golan  Heights,  captured  from  Syria  in  1967. 

Though  it  acknowledges  some  disparities. 
Israel  resents  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a 
water  thief,  arguing  that  its  investment  in 
water-management  over  the  decades  has  to- 
taled some  S30  billion,  only  to  be  challenged 
by  interpretations  of  who  is  entitled  to  what. 

"There  is  no  reason  for  Palestinians  to 
claim  that  just  because  they  sit  on  lands, 
they  have  the  rights  to  that  water."  Mr. 
Katz-Oz  said.  "The  mountains  do  not  own 
t;.  water  that  fall  on  them.  It's  the  same 
with  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It's  the 
same  all  over  the  world." 

But  the  pressure  for  concessions  is  grow- 
ing. An  agenda  that  was  formally  initialed 
by  Jordan  and  Israel  on  Sept.  15  specifically 
identifies  water  rights  as  an  issue  that  must 
be  resolved  in  negotiations  before  a  com- 
prehensive peace  treaty  for  the  region  can  be 
reached. 
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the  view  from  JORDAN:  LACK  OF  WATER.  RISKS 
IN  FARMING 

In  this  farming  area  20  miles  southeast  of 
Amman,  where  crops  are  coaxed  from  stubby 
land.  Princess  Nafaa  Ali.  has  come  to  accept 
that  neither  wealth  nor  technology  can 
produce  water  if  there  is  none. 

A  member  of  Jordan's  royal  household  who 
farms  family  holdings  on  a  bald  hillside,  she 
sank  a  well  two  years  ago  to  irrigate  fields  of 
barley  to  feed  her  sheep  and  garlic  to  send  to 
market.  Without  the  well,  she  said,  there  is 
no  guessing  how  the  spring  rains  might  treat 
her  crop.  She  has  experienced  everything 
from  drought  to  flash  floods  that  turn  the 
dry  stream-beds,  or  wadis.  to  sudden  tor- 
rents. 

Even  with  the  well,  whose  waters  are  too 
steeped  in  iron  for  humans  to  drink,  there  is 
no  guarantee  how  long  the  aquifer  it  taps 
will  survive  to  feed  the  long,  black  lines  that 
stretch  across  her  fields  to  provide  drip-irri- 
gation to  the  seeds. 

•It's  still  a  gamble.  "  she  said. 

Indeed,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  farming 
is  a  gamble  with  virtual  no-win  odds. 

•The  Jordanians  have  tapped  most  of  the 
water  in  the  country."  a  Western  specialist 
said.  •They  have  tapped  the  aquifers  so  that 
they  are  depleted  or  contaminated  by  over- 
pumping.  The  demand  exceeds  the  known  re- 
sources." 

Dr.  Salameh.  the  hydrologist  at  Jordan 
University,  agrees. 

•We  are  now  living  in  a  water  crisis.""  he 
said  in  an  interview  in  Amman,  whose  sum- 
mer water  supply  is  rationed  to  two  days  of 
pumping  a  week  and  is  stored  in  tanks  atop 
many  homes.  "Its  not  yet  a  catastrophe,  but 
by  the  year  2010.  we"ll  end  up  having  noth- 
ing." 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DISPUTE:  POPULATION  GROWTH. 
AND  A  NEW  ENTITY 

For  centuries,  water  has  set  the  rhythms 
of  life  in  the  Middle  East,  from  the  odysseys 
between  oases  of  lean  desert  tribes  to  the 
lassitude  of  the  Nile  Valley.  In  this  century, 
water  has  spawned  tension  as  much  as  it  has 
sustained  life,  as  tribes  and  empires  drew 
lines  in  the  sand  to  mark  the  frontiers  of 
modern  statehood. 

Nowhere  is  the  struggle  more  evident  than 
in  the  tiny  triangle  of  land  below  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  where  the  Yarmuk  and  Jordan  Riv- 
ers meet. 

The  natural  expansion  of  populations  had 
already  strained  those  water  resources.  Then 
came  an  influx  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  into  Israel  beginning  in  the  late 
1980's.  And  in  1990-91.  some  300.000  Palestin- 
ians arrived  in  Jordan  after  they  fled  or  were 
expelled  from  Kuwait  and  other  gulf  states 
because  of  the  P.L.O.'s  support  for  Iraq  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

•The  population  of  Jordan  increased  at 
once  by  12  percent."  Dr.  Salameh  said,  "and 
that's  not  easy  to  accommodate  " 

The  demographics  of  war  and  peace  now 
threaten  to  strain  resources  further.  With 
talk  of  a  new  Palestinian  authority  rising  in 
the  occupied  West  Bank,  after  Israel's  peace 
with  the  P.L.O..  there  will  be  another  claim- 
ant to  the  same  waters,  seeking  an  increased 
share  for  economic  and  agricultural  growth 
and  for  a  population  likely  to  be  swollen  be- 
yond its  current  one  million  as  refugees  re- 
turn home. 

Even  now.  said  Dr.  Haddadin.  the  Jor- 
danian negotiator  on  water  rights.  Israel 
provides  its  own  population  of  about  five 
million  with  nearly  400  cubic  meters  of  water 
per  person  per  year.  But  in  the  West  Bank, 
he  said,  the  water  supply  now  amounts  to 
about  116  cubic  meters  per  person  per  year. 


•Why  should  anyone  entertain  a  disparity 
of  that  magnitude?"  he  asked.  'There  has 
been  a  unilateral  usage  by  Israel  of  the  en- 
tire flow  of  the  Jordan  River." 

A  new  Palestine  authority  would  almost 
certainly  demand  the  right  to  tap  more  deep- 
ly into  the  aquifers  of  the  West  Bank  to  pro- 
mote its  agricultural  potential  than  Israel 
now  allows  the  Palestinians  to  do.  The  Pal- 
estinians, possibly  in  tandem  with  Jordan, 
would  also  urge  Israel  to  release  more  water 
into  the  Jordan  River  from  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, which  Israel  uses  as  its  main  water  res- 
ervoir. 

At  the  same  time,  water  is  running  out  for 
the  800.000  Palestinians  of  the  barren  Gaza 
Strip,  which  has  been  linked  with  the  West 
Bank  town  of  Jericho  as  the  embryo  of  a  fu- 
ture Palestinian  government.  Arab  special- 
ists say  because  the  aquifers  beneath  Gaza, 
which  are  sapped  by  the  burgeoning  popu- 
lation above,  have  been  contaminated  with 
salt  water  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Israeli  control  over  water  is  also  a  crucial 
issue  for  Syria  because  one  of  the  three  main 
streams  of  the  Jordan  River— the  Bajias— 
rises  in  the  Golan  Heights,  annexed  by  Israel 
in  1981. 

THE  SOURCES:  PRESSURE  EXERTED  FRO.M  ALL 
SIDES 

Just  a  glance  at  the  region's  water  sources 
suggests  the  complexity  of  the  struggles  to 
come. 

Israel  taps  the  Jordan  River,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  Yarmuk  River  to  pump  sup- 
plies to  Tel  Aviv  through  the  National  Water 
Carrier,  a  system  of  pipelines.  It  also  draws 
on  rain-fed  aquifers  that  run  beneath  the 
West  Bank  toward  the  Mediterranean.  Sup- 
plies to  the  West  Bank  are  limited  by  regula- 
tions covering  the  depth  and  use  of  Arab 
wells. 

Syria  has  access  to  the  Euphrates  in  the 
north  and  to  the  Yarmuk  in  the  south  where 
it  has  built  dams  that  divert  water  from  Jor- 
dan and  Israel  farther  downstream. 

For  its  agriculture  in  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Jordan  depends  on  water  from  the  Yarmuk. 
which  it  pumps  into  the  East  Ghor  irrigation 
canal;  on  rain-fed  aquifers  further  east,  and 
on  the  small  Zerga  river,  the  only  river  that 
rises  on  its  territory.  Farmers  in  southern 
Jordan  have  stirred  controversy  by  tapping 
nonrenewable  fossil  water  lying  under  the 
border  with  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  Saudis 
have  drawn  criticism  for  exploiting  the  same 
resource. 

PLANS.  PAST  AND  PRESENT:  PROPOSED  QUOTAS; 
WINNERS  AND  LOSERS 

A  tentative  plan  for  sharing  water  was 
first  negotiated  by  the  parties  in  1953.  when 
Eric  Johnston,  an  envoy  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, visited  the  Middle  East  to  broker  an 
accord  on  the  division  of  the  Yarmuk  and 
Jordan  Rivers.  The  plan  never  went  into  ef- 
fect because,  the  Jordanians  said,  the  Arab 
League  rejected  it  after  a  technical  commit- 
tee from  the  region's  riparian  countries  ac- 
cepted it. 

The  quotas  proposed  in  the  plan,  however, 
serve  as  a  yardstick  for  what  has  happened 
over  the  last  four  decades.  According  to  the 
Jordanian  study,  both  Syria  and  Israel  have 
vastly  increased  the  amount  of  water  they 
take  from  rivers  to  which  they  have  access. 

According  to  a  study  published  recently  by 
Jordan's  Royal  Society  for  the  Conservation 
of  Nature,  the  Johnston  plan  allocated  Israel 
375  million  cubic  meters  of  water  per  year 
from  the  Jordan  River  and  25  million  cubic 
meters  form  the  Yarmuk.  Israel  now  takes 
650  million  from  the  Jordan  and  100  million 
from  the  Yarmuk.  the  study  says. 


The  Jordanians  were  allotted  100  million 
cubic  meters  from  the  Jordan  River  and  ac- 
cess to  a  flow  of  377  million  cubic  meters 
from  the  Yarmuk 

Today,  the  study  said.  Jordan  takes  only 
about  100  to  110  million  cubic  meters  from 
the  Yarmuk  and  none  from  the  Jordan  River. 
Jordanian  specialists  attribute  that  limit 
primarily  to  the  water's  being  contaminated 
by  saline  spring  water  pumped  downstream 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  by  the  Israelis. 

Syria  was  allotted  42  million  cubic  meters 
from  the  upper  Jordan  River  and  90  million 
from  the  Yarmuk.  Today  it  takes  twice  its 
proposed  share  from  the  Yarmuk  but  none 
from  the  upper  Jordan  because  of  Israers  an- 
nexation of  the  Golan  Heights.  The  Jordan 
rises  in  three  main  springs  in  the  Golan. 
Lebanon  and  Israel. 

•Jordan  is  the  major  lower  and  Israel  is 
the  major  winner.""  the  Jordanian  report 
concludes. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  recent  years 
of  ambitious  projects  to  pump  water  into  the 
area  from  Turkey  or  Iraq.  And  Israel,  which 
has  access  to  the  Mediterranean  and  is  ex- 
panding its  use  of  desalting,  has  suggested 
joint  investment  in  desalting  projects  with 
Jordan  to  meet  both  countries'  needs. 

Wealthy  gulf  nations  like  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia  already  rely  heavily  on  oil- 
powered  desalting  plants,  which  use  a  com- 
plex distillation  process  to  turn  seawater 
into  drinking  water. 

Many  experts  say  the  desalting  technology 
is  still  too  expensive  for  countries  like  Jor- 
dan. A  domestic  consumer  in  Jordan  would 
have  to  pay  $3  to  $5  for  every  cubic  meter 
(about  264  gallons)  of  drinking  water  that  is 
desalted,  specialists  there  estimate. 

Some  experts  argue  that  water  supplies  in 
the  region  could  simply  be  used  more  effi- 
ciently.  Jordan,  for  instance,  could  use  its 
Yarmuk  supply  first  for  drinking  water  rath- 
er than  for  irrigation,  and  then  recycle 
urban  wastewater  to  keep  the  crops  growing, 
as  Israel  does. 

Israeli  representatives  assert  meanwhile 
that  the  debate  over  water  has  been  skewed 
by  the  Arabs'  emphasis  on  disparities  in  con- 
sumption. 

A  person  living  in  a  high-rise  apartment 
building  in  Tel  Aviv  with  a  sink,  dishwasher, 
washing  machine  and  toilet  is  likely  to  use  a 
lot  more  water  than  someone  in  a  Palestin- 
ian refugee  camp  where  such  amenities  are 
minimal. 

•I'm  not  saying  that's  good.""  said  Mr. 
Katz-Oz,  the  Israeli  negotiator.  But  that  dis- 
parity, he  said,  is  'a  socioeconomic  prob- 
lem—it"s  not  a  water  problem." 

needed:  WATER  ON  THE  BORDER 

•■In  the  Middle  East,  a  reservoir  is  a  pre- 
cious resource.""  commented  Caroline 
Krumeh.  an  American-born  member  of  Kib- 
butz Neve  Ur.  located  on  Israel's  border  with 
Jordan.  'However,  to  Israelis  who  depend  on 
shared  water  sources  with  Arab  countries,  a 
reservoir  also  means  survival."  she  asserts. 

Ms.  Krumeh  is  referring  to  the  Neve  Ur 
Reservoir,  currently  being  built  by  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund  as  an  alternative  water 
source  to  the  Jordan  River.  Survival  along 
the  border  depends  on  a  reliable  water  sup- 
ply. So  when  the  region  "s  supply  came  under 
constant  threat,  the  Israeli  government 
turned  to  the  JNF. 

Availability  of  water  has  always  been  a 
central  problem  for  Israel,  which  is  subject 
to  seasonal  rainfall  as  well  as  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  that  rainwater  and  periodic 
droughts.  For  years,  the  JNF  has  been  find- 
ing solutions  to  Israel's  water  availability 
and  conservation  problems. 
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In  the  North.  JNF  built  the  reservoirs  to 
meet  the  irrigation  needs  of  15  farming  com- 
munities. In  the  South.  JNF  built  storage 
dams  to  retain  water  from  the  winter  rains 
and  prevent  them  from  causmg  flash  floods 
that  erode  the  soil  and  lose  water  to  the  sea 
JNF  is  also  involved  in  research  to  develop 
additional  water  sources  and  explore  the  bet- 
ter utilization  of  available  sources. 

JNF's  work  has  become  even  more  urgent 
in  light  of  the  current  peace  talks.  Of  all  the 
countries  in  the  Middle  East.  Israel  and  Jor- 
dan, which  both  rely  on  water  from  the  Jor- 
dan River,  have  the  most  severe  water  prob- 
lems. JNF  is  therefore  building  dams  and 
reservoirs  around  the  country,  enabling  Is- 
rael to  capture  and  store  run-off  water  and 
create  reliable  water  sources. 

Today.  JNF  is  focusing  on  the  commu- 
nities along  the  borders  of  Israel,  which 
critically  need  reservoirs  For  over  40  years. 
Kibbutz  Neve  Ur  has  lived  less  than  one  mile 
from  the  border  of  Jordan,  dependent  on  the 
water  it  receives  from  the  Jordan  River. 
Originally  founded  by  a  group  of  Iraqi  immi- 
grants, the  current  population  is  420.  includ- 
ing 165  children.  Neve  Ur  absorbed  nine  Rus- 
sian immigrant  families  in  1990 

Relying  on  the  water  from  the  Jordan 
River,  the  kibbutz  has  had  constant  disputes 
with  Jordan  over  the  water  supply.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  had  to  contend  with  a  decreased 
water  supply  from  the  river  in  the  summer 
and  destructive  floods  in  the  winter 

To  alleviate  this  life-threatening  situa- 
tion, the  JNF  has  started  Ihe  construction  of 
the  Neve  Ur  Reservoir  l§  ensure  the  water 
for  Kibbutz  Neve  Ur  and  the  entire  Beit 
She'an  Valley,  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Besides  providing  an  alternative  to  the  water 
supplied  by  the  Jordan  River,  the  Neve  Ur 
Reservoir  will  alleviate  the  strain  on  Israel's 
National  Water  Carrier. 

The  reservoir  will  also  aid  the  economy  of 
Kibbutz  Neve  Ur.  which  is  dependent  on 
water.  The  fields  of  the  kibbutz  produce  al- 
falfa crops,  grapefruit,  mangoes  and  dates 
Kibbutz  members  also  run  a  fish  farm,  raise 
cattle,  and  plan  to  establish  recreational  fa- 
cilities around  the  new  reservoir.  These  ac- 
tivities provide  jobs  and  ensure  the  stability 
of  communities  in  the  Beit  She'an  Valley 

The  reservoir,  including  service  areas  and 
ponds,  will  comprise  85  acres  Holding  800.000 
cubic  meters  of  water,  it  will  allow  500.000 
cubic  meters  for  irrigation  and  the  balance 
for  fish  facming.  The  projected  investment  in 
the  Neve  Ur  project  is  5  million  dollars. 

JNF  regions  around  the  United  States  have 
started  campaigns  to  promote  this  crucial 
project.  In  partnership  with  its  supporters. 
JNF  of  America  plans  to  give  the  people  in 
Kibbutz  Neve  Ur  and  the  Beit  She'an  Valley 
the  water  they  so  desperately  need  • 


DOMESTIC  ASSAULT  AWARENESS 
MONTH 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  profound  gains  American  women 
have  made  toward  equality  in  our  soci- 
ety, violence  against  women  is  still  a 
critical  problem.  Sadly,  some  Ameri- 
cans still  believe  that  this  type  of  vio- 
lence is  rare,  and  that  when  it  does 
occur  a  woman  is  asking  for  it.  and  can 
easily  leave  if  she  wants  to.  Unfortu- 
nately, statistics  show  that  domestic 
violence  is  shockingly  common,  affect- 
ing women  in  every  social  and  eco- 
nomic strata. 

An  estimated  3  to  4  million  American 
women  are  battered  each  year  by  their 


husbands  or  partners.  More  than  1  mil- 
lion abused  women  seek  medical  help 
for  battery  injuries  each  year. 

The  FBI  estimates  that  a  woman  is 
battered  every  15  seconds  in  the  United 
States. 

Battery  is  the  single  major  cause  of 
women's  injuries  that  require  medical 
treatment — more  prevalent  than  rape, 
muggings,  and  auto  accidents  com- 
bined. 

Twenty  percent  of  women  seen  in 
emergency  rooms  are  victims  of  bat- 
tery. 

Thirty  percent  of  female  homicide 
victims  are  killed  by  their  husbands  or 
boyfriends. 

Once  violence  begins  in  a  relation- 
ship, it  frequently  escalates  over 
time— trapping  its  victims  through  a 
pattern  of  terrorism.  Sixty  percent  of 
battered  women  are  beaten  while  preg- 
nant Many  assaults  last  for  hours. 
Many  are  planned.  Clearly,  society  has 
underestimated  and  ignored  this  epi- 
demic for  too  long.  A  comprehensive 
approach  to  dealing  with  domestic  vio- 
lence is  critically  needed. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  why 
it  is  so  difficult  for  battered  women  to 
just  pack  up  and  go  somewhere  else. 
Every  woman  considering  leaving  her 
abusive  partner  must  face  the  real  pos- 
sibility of  further  injury  or  even  death. 
Oftentimes,  the  assailants  have  delib- 
erately isolated  their  partners,  depriv- 
ing them  of  careers,  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  job  skill  improvement. 
This  isolation,  combined  with  unequal 
job  opportunities  for  women  and  the 
lack  of  affordable  child  care,  can  make 
it  financially  impossible  for  a  battered 
woman  to  leave  a  violent  relationship. 

While  many  women  do  leave  their 
abusers  permanently,  often  it  is  not 
without  extreme  difficulty  and  danger. 
According  to  experts  in  this  field,  when 
a  woman  tries  to  leave  a  violent  rela- 
tionship, the  perpetrator  dramatically 
escalates  his  violence  in  order  to  re- 
assert control  and  ownership.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  legal  protection  and  In- 
stitutional support  are  most  ineffec- 
tive— unfortunately,  our  communities 
and  legal  system  are  not  adequately 
equipped  to  assist  and  protect  battered 
women.  In  the  past,  police  were  reluc- 
tant to  pursue  to  domestic  assault 
cases,  perceiving  these  situations  as 
private  matters.  Even  today,  they  are 
oftentimes  only  able  to  separate  the 
couple  temporarily,  leaving  the  woman 
vulnerable  to  future  violence. 

Because  of  the  current  shortcomings 
within  our  legal  system,  some  battered 
women  have  resorted  to  killing  their 
abusers  in  self-defense.  Usually,  these 
women  have  tried  repeatedly  and  un- 
successfully to  obtain  police  protection 
from  their  abusers.  A  Police  Founda- 
tion study  in  Detroit  and  Kansas  City 
found  that  in  85  to  90  percent  of  partner 
homicides,  police  had  been  called  to 
the  home  at  least  once  during  the  2 
years  preceding  the  incident;  in  more 


than  half  of  these  cases  they  had  been 
called  five  times  or  more.  Without 
critically  needed  improvements  in 
legal  and  community  support,  women 
will  continue  to  be  condemned  to 
choose  between  victimization  or  im- 
prisonment. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  compel- 
ling reasons  why  I  believe  that  Federal 
legislation  must  be  passed  to  help  vic- 
tims and  survivors  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  (S. 
11).  This  legislation,  currently  await- 
ing floor  action,  takes  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

Authorizes  funds  for  law  enforcement 
and  increased  lighting  in  areas  where 
women  are  most  endangered; 

Helps  ensure  women's  safety  on  col- 
lege campuses; 

Extends  civil  rights  protection  to 
victims  of  gender-motivated  crimes; 

Establishes  programs  to  educate 
judges  and  prosecutors  on  battered 
women  syndrome; 

Improves  enforcement  of  protective 
orders  for  battered  women;  and 

Increases  funding  for  shelters. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  Violence 
Against  Women  Act  becomes  law  this 
year.  It  is  the  least  that  our  country 
can  do  to  help  women  who  suffer  or 
^o  have  suffered  from  domestic  vio- 
4pnce.  For  too  many  years,  our  idea  of 
crime  has  allowed  us  to  ignore  the 
growing  epidemic  of  violence  against 
women.  Congress  must  take  a  leader- 
ship role  in  changing  this  pattern. 

Through  the  Violence  Against 
Women  Act.^^^xention  will  be  focused 
on  this  critical/issue,  and  solutions  will 
be  provided  that  work  toward  aiding 
the  survivors,  increasing  police  and 
prosecutor  responses,  and  breaking 
stereotypes  which  portray  violence 
against  women  as  less  serious  than 
other  violent  crimes.  These  measures 
are  urgently  needed,  and  are  the  nec- 
essary first  steps  toward  eradicating 
violence  against  womeB  in  our  culture, 
on  our  streets,  and  in  o/ur  homes.* 


NO  PLACE  TO  RUN.  NO  PLACE  TO 
HIDE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  Chicago  Tribune  ran  an 
editorial  entitled,  "No  Place  To  Run, 
No  Place  To  Hide  '  With  this  editorial, 
the  Tribune  continues  to  provide  news 
coverage,  focus,  and  leadership,  as  it 
has  through  its  series.  "Killing  Our 
Children.  "  in  the  area  of  violence 
against  and  among  children. 

The  editorial  begins  by  describing 
the  deaths  of  several  Illinois  students — 
students  who  have  met  violent  deaths 

J 'the  suburbs,  in  small  towns,  in  rural 
inois.  The  editorial  asks.  "How  far 
)m  the  city  do  you  think  you  could 
3ve  to  make  sure  your  family  is  safe 
)m  gun  violence?"  The  reality  is  that 
ere  is  no  place  immune  to  gun  relat- 
ed violence  any  more.   A   Lou  Harris 
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poll,  commissioned  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Chicago-based  Joyce  Foundation, 
found  that  a  large  majority  of  Amer- 
ican teenagers  believe  they  can  get  a 
gun  whenever  they  want  one.  A  even 
larger  group  said  they  feel  endangered 
by  guns  in  and  around  their  schools 
and  communities. 

Illinois  and  the  city  of  Chicago  are 
attempting  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
escalation  of  gun  related  violence.  Two 
bills  are  currently  pending  before  the 
Illinois  general  assembly,  bills  that 
pattern  efforts  here  in  Congress.  One 
would  ban  assault  weapons  in  the 
State.  The  other  addresses  an  issue  I 
have  been  involved  with — licensing  of 
gun  dealers.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  re- 
cently shut  down  a  number  of  gun  deal- 
ers because  they  failed  to  comply  with 
local  ordinances. 

These  kinds  of  reasonable  efforts  to 
stop  gun  related  violence  are  going  on 
across  the  country.  I  only  hope  Con- 
gress will  follow  the  lead  of  many  local 
and  State  governments.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  editorial  from  the 
Tribune  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.  4.  1993] 
No  Place  To  Run.  No  Place  To  Hide 

How  far  from  the  city  do  you  think  you 
could  move  to  make  sure  your  family  is  safe 
from  gun  violence? 

How  about  to  Du  Page  County,  one  of  the 
nation's  richest?  How  about  sending  your 
child  to  Hinsdale  South  High  School,  one  of 
the  state's  finest? 

Barrett  Modisette,  the  student  mascot  of 
the  Hinsdale  South  Hornets,  was  shot  to 
death  as  he  left  a  football  game  in  Downers 
Grove.  A  fellow  student  is  charged  with 
shooting  Modisette  in  the  head  with  a  .25- 
caliber  semiautomatic  handgun. 

So  that's  not  far  enough.  Perhaps  you'd 
better  go  farther  afield— say.  to  Plainfield. 
It's  a  booming  community  at  the  outer 
reaches  of  the  metropolitan  area,  where  new 
housing  is  ringed  by  cornfields. 

Chris  Pesavento  was  a  star  football  player 
for  Plainfield  High  School,  headed  for  college 
on  a  scholarship.  Now  he  is  paralyzed,  the  re- 
sult of  a  bullet  from  a  .45-caliber  semiauto- 
matic handgun.  Four  local  teens  are  charged 
in  his  shooting,  which  originated  in  a  quarrel 
that  didn't  involve  Pesavento. 

No.  there  is  no  running  away.  Maybe  you 
should  get  your  own  gun  to  protect  your 
family. 

Shannon  Herrod  took  her  mother's  re- 
volver from  home  to  fend  off  some  local  bul- 
lies. When  the  10-year-old  Chicago  girl  pulled 
her  gun  on  the  boys,  one  of  them  pulled  a 
gun  in  turn  and  she  ran  home.  Shannon  and 
her  14-year-old  best  friend  turned  to  playing 
with  the  weapon;  the  game  ended  with  Shan- 
non dead. 

In  a  nation  with  almost  as  many  firearms 
as  people,  there  is  no  place  distant  from  guns 
and  there  are  few  kids  who  can't  get  their 
hands  on  one.  To  many  adolescents,  a  hand- 
gun seems  an  increasingly  tempting,  easy 
way  to  gain  the  upper  hand. 

Modisette  and  Pesavento  had  expected  the 
squabbles  that  ended  in  their  shootings  to  be 
settled  by  fistfights.  But  fists  and  words  are 
no  longer  the  weapons  of  choice  in  adoles- 
cent duels.  Not  when  a  gun  is  so  easy  to 
come  by— at  home,  from  a  friend,  from  a 
dealer  with  a  trunkful  to  sell  to  any  taker. 


Federal,  nationwide  legislation  to  stem  the 
avalanche  of  handguns  and  assault  weapons 
holds  the  best  promise  of  effective  action. 
Congress,  tragically,  is  still  to  cowed  to  take 
such  a  step.  But  public  sentiment  is  growing 
for  meaningful  gun  control,  and  those  on 
Capitol  Hill  need  to  see  and  hear  counter- 
vailing influences  to  the  unduly  powerful 
gun  lobby. 

In  this  regard,  state  action  can  play  a  val- 
uable role.  And  if  state  measures  are  crafted 
pointedly,  they  hold  the  promise  of  making 
some  dents  in  the  gun  trade,  saving  at  least 
some  lives — each  one  precious. 

To  this  end.  Illinois  handgun  safety  and 
control  advocates  have  fashioned  a  package 
of  proposals  to  state  legislators.  Two  that 
hold  the  most  promise  are  a  statewide  ban 
on  assault  weaponry— similar  to  laws  al- 
ready passed  by  other  states — and  a  measure 
to  force  licensed  gun  dealers  to  operate  in 
the  open. 3 

An  assault  weapons  ban— federal  or  state- 
should  need  no  lengthy  explanation.  The 
firepower  of  these  mini-machine  guns  makes 
them  awesome  instruments  for  killing  and 
crippling  people  and  offers  no  genuine  sport 
to  the  serious  hunter. 

A  less  publicized  problem  is  the  ridiculous 
ease  of  getting  a  license  to  sell  guns  and  the 
lack  of  limits  that  follow.  For  $30.  almost 
anyone  can  get  a  three-year  federal  firearms 
dealer  license.  More  than  286.000  people  hold 
licenses— nearly  11.000  in  Illinois.  Only  abut  7 
percent  sell  from  established  stores;  the  rest 
deal  from  homes,  offices,  cars  and  street  cor- 
ners. 

About  60  percent  of  the  guns  used  in  crimes 
in  Illinois  were  bought  legally  in  this  state, 
according  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms;  30  percent  came  from 
out  of  state,  and  only  10  percent  were  ob- 
tained by  theft. 

A  proposal  from  the  Illinois  Council 
Against  Handgun  Violence  would  require  gun 
sellers  to  operate  from  fixed  store  sites.  This 
is  a  reasonable  requirement  that  would  help 
force  gun  dealing  out  into  the  public  eye  and 
provide  penalties  against  those  who  peddle 
weapons  on  the  sly. 

The  council  also  makes  a  good  argument 
for  a  purchase  tax— 15  percent  on  handguns. 
5  percent  on  long  guns — that  would  go  to 
compensate  society  somewhat  for  the  costs 
of  the  predictable  misuse  of  weapons. 

Another  citizens  group.  Handgun  Control 
Inc..  seeks  a  state  law  that  would  make 
adults  responsible  for  securing  weapons  they 
own.  Households  with  children  under  age  14 
would  have  to  store  guns  in  a  locked  box. 
keep  triggers  locked  or  store  weapons  in  a 
spot  that  a  "reasonable  person"  would  deem 
secure. 

Opponents  argue  that  present  laws  already 
provide  punishment  for  adults  who  are  lax  in 
protecting  children  from  harm.  But  punish- 
ment is  not  the  real  goal  here.  The  aim  is 
public  education,  in  the  way  seatbelt  and 
child-restraint  laws  carry  the  message  on 
those  basic  precautions.  A  gun-safety  bill 
coupled  with  a  public  campaign  would  have 
positive  effect. 

In  a  survey  this  year  sponsored  by  the 
Joyce  Foundation,  a  large  majority  of  U.S. 
teens  said  they  can  get  a  gun  when  they 
want  one;  an  even  larger  number  said  they 
feel  endangered  by  guns. 

It's  something  that  we  didn't  think  would 
ever  happen  in  this  area.  Now  it's  always  in 
the  back  of  your  mind."  said  Doug  Sutor. 
dean  of  students  at  Sandburg  High  School  in 
Orland  Park. 

A  Hinsdale  South  mother  said  after 
Barrett  Modisette's  death:   "It  just  was  so 


frightening  that  something  hit  so  close  to 
home.  .  .  .  The  outside  forces  that  we  didn't 
think  would  enter  our  little  world  did." 

This  whole  nation  is  one  little  world,  inter- 
woven and  interlocked.  None  of  us  is  out  of 
firing  range.* 


UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 
DEDICATION  IN  BATTLE  CREEK 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  the  underground  rail- 
road dedication  celebration  taking 
place  on  October  24,  1993,  in  Battle 
Creek.  MI. 

The  underground  railroad  was  an  ille- 
gal network  of  hiding  places  used  in 
moving  escaped  slaves  from  the  South 
into  the  North  to  safety  and  freedom. 
It  is  estimated  that  somewhere  be- 
tween 40,000  and  100,000  escaped  slavery 
through  this  network.  Hiding  places 
were  located  about  a  day's  journey 
apart.  Peoples'  homes,  basements, 
barns,  attics,  and  cellars  were  used  as 
places  of  refuge  for  those  who  sought 
their  freedom. 

There  were  at  least  six  underground 
railroad  routes  that  crossed  through 
southwestern  Michigan.  Battle  Creek. 
MI.  became  a  major  hub  in  the  under- 
ground railroad  network  as  part  of  the 
Quaker,  Chicago,  and  Michigan  central 
routes  to  Canada.  The  stationmaster  in 
Battle  Creek  was  Erastus  Hussey.  a 
Quaker  and  abolitionist.  With  the  help 
of  his  wife.  Sarah,  and  daughter. 
Susan,  Erastus  Hussey  helped  trans- 
port over  1,000  fugitives  to  safety.  It 
was  through  the  strength  and  courage 
of  individuals  like  the  Husseys  that 
hiding  slaves  seeking  freedom  were 
able  to  find  food  and  shelter. 

As  a  dedication  to  this  strong  com- 
mitment to  human  rights,  a  sculpture 
was  commissioned  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
slaves  who  sought  freedom  in  the 
North  as  well  as  those  who  helped  them 
in  their  escape.  The  sculpture  to  be 
dedicated  this  weekend  is  the  largest 
sculpture  in  the  Nation  commemorat- 
ing the  underground  railroad.  This  sili- 
cone bronze  sculpture,  which  stands  14 
feet  high  and  is  28  feet  long,  was  cre- 
ated by  Ed  Dwight,  an  African-Amer- 
ican sculpture  from  Denver.  It  brings 
to  life  the  story  of  an  African-Amer- 
ican family  seeking  safety  in  a  hide- 
out, and  the  people  who  courageously 
helped  them  to  safety. 

This  new  sculpture  is  not  only  a 
monument  to  those  involved  in  the  un- 
derground railroad  network,  but  is  also 
represents  an  ongoing  effort  in  Battle 
Creek,  MI,  to  the  goal  of  guaranteeing 
human  rights  for  everyone.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  commend  all  of 
those  involved  in  this  important 
project,  and  thank  them  for  their  ef- 
forts to  commemorate  this  important 
part  of  our  country's  history.* 
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HONORING  THE  120TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  POLISH  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  UNION  OF  AMERICA 
•  Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  120th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  Amer- 
ica [PRCUA],  I  extend  my  warmest  re- 
gards to  its  membership  and  salute  its 
ambitious  achievements  during  the 
20th  century. 

Since  its  inception  in  1873,  the 
PRCUA  has  evolved  into  the  largest 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  fraternal  orga- 
nization in  the  United  States.  Today, 
the  PRCUA's  membership  stands  over 
90,000  strong,  of  which  more  than  10.000 
reside  in  my  State  of  Michigan. 

The  PRCUA  has  a  rich  history.  The 
organization,  which  held  its  first  con- 
vention in  Detroit  in  1873,  decided  to 
assume  a  Catholic  character.  As  Polish 
immigrants  arrived  in  large  numbers  in 
the  late  1800's  the  PRCUA  was  integral 
in  helping  them  become  acclimated  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  In  1891,  the 
Polish  Emigration  House  of  S.  Joseph 
was  establish  in  New  York  City  as  a 
haven  for  immigrants.  During  this  dif- 
ficult period,  the  suffering  of  the  poor. 
widows,  and  orphans  was  eased  through 
the  group's  generosity. 

Th^  PRCUA's  dedication  to  the  arts 
and  enlightenment  through  education 
is  equally  impressive.  In  1913.  it  opened 
a  Polish  library  in  its  Chicago  head- 
quarters which  has  now  become  the 
largest  collection  of  Polish  works  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  Later,  in  1935. 
the  Polish  Museum  of  America  was  es- 
tablished, offering  Poles  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  a  unique  collection  of 
rare  treasures  from  Poland. 

PRCUA  remains  as  vivacious  and  ac- 
tive today  as  ever.  It  encourages  all 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  to  explore 
their  Polish-Roman  Catholic  roots. 
Lessons  in  Polish  language,  folk  danc- 
ing, singing,  traditions,  and  customs 
are  aimed  to  reinforce  our  knowledge 
of  Polish  heritage,  diversify  our  cul- 
turally rich  society,  and  from  tighter 
bonds  within  the  Polish-American  com- 
munity. I  would  particularly  like  to  sa- 
lute the  11  Polish  dance  schools  cur- 
rently operating  in  Michigan  which 
PRCUA  administers. 

Civic  and  social  activities  are  of 
equal  importance  to  the  PRCUA.  Wom- 
en's and  children's  groups  have  pro- 
vided a  constructive  outlet  for  social 
work,  brought  members  together,  and 
forged  lifelong  friendships.  The  PRCUA 
often  organizes  special  events  for  reli- 
gious holidays  dear  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  such  as  Easter  and  Christmas,  in 
addition  to  dances,  dinners,  perform- 
ances, and  pilgrimages  to  the  mother- 
land. 

Roman  Catholicism  plays  a  role  in 
steering  the  organizations  moral 
sense.  The  Catholic  faith  provides  a 
strong  ethical  compass  for  the 
PRCUS's  members.  Historically,  most 
Polish  people  have  been  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 


a  tradition  carried  on  by  the  immi- 
grants who  settled  in  this  great  coun- 
try. Even  the  darkness  cast  on  Polish 
religious  freedoms  during  the  40  years 
of  Soviet  totalitarian  and  atheistic 
rule  was  not  sufficient  to  extinguish 
the  spark  of  religious  faith  in  the  Pol- 
ish heart. 

The  PRCUA's  dedication  of  time,  car- 
ing, and  resources  to  young  people  is 
indeed  a  wise  investment  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  PRCUA's  goals  of  preserving 
Polish-American  heritage  while  foster- 
ing greater  appreciation  of  other  na- 
tionalities and  cultures  is  a  powerful 
positive  step  in  promoting  greater  un- 
derstanding. The  many  achievements 
of  the  organization  and  its  dynamic 
membership  have  made  the  people  of 
Michigan  and  the  other  23  States  in 
which  it  operates  more  aware  and  ap- 
preciative of  the  Polish-American  ex- 
perience, and  better  citizens  through 
participation  in  civic,  social,  and  reli- 
gious activities.  As  the  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  Union  of  America  continues  in 
its  second  century  of  service.  I  wish  its 
members  continued  success  in  meeting 
the  challenges  our  modern  society 
poses.* 


October  20,  1993 

Without 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT-H.R.  2519 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate considers  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2519.  the  Commerce.  State.  Jus- 
tice appropriations  bill;  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  ordered  on  the  conference 
report;  that  upon  disposition  of  the 
conference  report,  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table;  that  the 
Senate  without  any  intervening  action 
or  debate  concur  en  bloc  in  the  House 
amendments  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments; that  the  motions  to  reconsider 
be  laid  on  the  table  en  bloc;  and  that 
any  statements  thereon  appear  at  the 
appropriate  place  in  the  Record  as 
though  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  call  up  this  appropria- 
tions conference  report  tomorrow  im- 
mediately following  the  votes  that  will 
occur  on  the  Haiti  amendments,  pursu- 
ant to  the  prior  agreement.  So  there 
will  now  be  three  votes  occurring  in 
succession  in  the  morning.  This  will 
permit  Senators  who  come  for  one  vote 
to  remain  and  be  present  for  the  three 
votes.  That  is  my  intention  with  re- 
spect to  this  Commerce.  State.  Justice 
appropriations  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—INTERIOR APPROPRIA- 

TIONS CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cloture 
motion  I  will  shortly  send  to  the  desk 
on  the  Interior  Appropriations  Con- 
ference Report  be  in  order,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
not  yet  received  the  official  papers 
from  the  House,  and  that  the  con- 
ference report  is  not  now  pending. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  1  hour  for  debate  tomorrow, 
October  21,  following  the  votes  now 
scheduled  to  occur  at  11  a.m.,  equally 
divided  between  Senators  BYRD  and 
W.\LLOP  or  their  designees,  and  2  hours 
for  debate  on  Friday,  October  22,  from 
8  a.m.  to  10  a.m.,  controlled  in  the 
same  fashion  just  prior  to  the  cloture 
vote  with  the  mandatory  live  quorum 
waived. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not 
object,  this  has  been  cleared  on  our 
side  and  is  satisfactory. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement.  I  now 
send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture   motion    having    been    presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  H.R.  2520.  the 
Interior  Appropriations  bill: 

Robert    C.    Byrd,    Wendell    Ford.    Harry 
Reid.      Claiborne      Pell.      Russell      D. 
Felngold.  J.   Lieberman.   Paul   Simon. 
Patty   Murray.   Pat   Leahy.   D    Pryor. 
Ernest  Boilings.  Harris  Wofford.  Bar- 
bara Boxer.  Edward  Kennedy.  Paul  Sar- 
banes.  Joe  Biden.  D.  Inouye 
Mr.     MITCHELL.    Mr.     President,    I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

There  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 
this  evening.  There  will  be  the  intro- 
duction of  an  amendment  pursuant  to 
the  previous  order  and  debate  on  that 
amendment. 

I  remind  Senators  that  beginning  at 
11  a.m.  tomorrow,  there  will  under  the 
current  schedule  be  three  votes.  Sen- 
ators should  be  aware  three  votes  will 
occur  beginning  at  about  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


October  20,  1993 


The      PRESIDING    •  OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support,  strongly,  the  amendment  that 
is  about  to  be  offered  by  Senator  Dole 
and  Senator  Mitchell.  I  understand 
that  there  are  a  couple  of  items  to  be 
worked  out.  I  have  read  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  had  a  chance  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  formulation  of  it.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  important  amendment  and 
one  that  strongly  expresses  the  emerg- 
ing consensus  in  the  Senate  that  the 
administration  would  be  well  advised 
to  seek  seriously  the  advice  of  Mem- 
bers before  they  embark  on  any  new 
military  adventures  in  Haiti  or  any- 
where else. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  again, 
my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Dole,  has  been  involved  in  this 
issue.  He  is  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sible risk  of  American  lives,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  efforts  on  this  amendment. 
I  also  thank  Senator  Mitchell,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
again  chooses  to  approach  these  issues 
of  national  security  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  strong 
reservations  about  prospectively  limit- 
ing the  President's  role  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  However.  Senator  Dole's 
amendment  avoids  such  constitutional 
pitfalls.  It  is  a  timely  and  constructive 
attempt  to  inject  some  much  needed 
realism  into  the  foreign  policy  formu- 
lations of  the  administration.  His 
amendment  strikes  a  fine  balance  be- 
tween expressing  concern  over  the  di- 
rection of  our  policy  toward  Haiti,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  preserving  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
on  the  other. 

I  commend  the  framers  of  this 
amendment,  the  sponsors  of  it.  and  the 
Republican  leader  for  his  statesman- 
like attempt  to  prevent  the  adminis- 
tration from  recklessly  stumbling  into 
a  foreign  policy  debacle  like  we  have 
experienced  in  Somalia,  the  cost  of 
which  would  be  measured  in  American 
lives. 

Senator  DOLE  has  pursued  this  mat- 
ter tirelessly.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  his  efforts,  and  the  considerable 
support  they  have  in  Congress,  have 
convinced  the  President  that  it  is  time 
to  formulate  a  coherent  foreign  policy. 

For  evidence  that  such  coherence  has 
been  wholly  lacking  from  much  of  the 
administration's  foreign  policy  to  date 


we  need  look  no  further  than  the  front 
page  of  today's  Washington  Post.  The 
administration  has  now  determined  to 
withdraw  the  U.S.  Army  Rangers  from 
the  conflict  in  Somalia.  Two  weeks 
ago,  the  President  ordered  the  deploy- 
ment of  additional  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican troops  to  Somalia.  Today,  he  is 
withdrawing  the  Rangers. 

Apparently,  the  mission  of  the  re- 
maining thousands  of  American  serv- 
icemen and  women  who  are  obligated 
to  remain  there  until  March  31,  is  to 
hunker  down  in  enclaves  to  serve  as 
targets  for  any  Somali  warlord  who 
may  crave  a  headline  in  the  inter- 
national press.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  report  in  the  Washington 
Post  dated  today,  October  20,  1993,  enti- 
tled; "U.S.  Pulls  Rangers  Out  of  Soma- 
lia." 

Such  a  confused,  purposeless,  and 
dangerous  policy  makes  the  most  com- 
pelling case  for  Senator  Dole's  efforts 
to  bring  the  administration  to  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  urgently  needs  help 
in  setting  a  sensible,  hard-headed  di- 
rection for  its  foreign  policy  in  Haiti 
and  elsewhere,  a  policy  that  is  based  on 
a  realistic  assessment  of  the  national 
interests  at  stake  and  the  prospects  for 
protecting  them  through  the  use  of 
force. 

I  believe  the  efforts  of  Senator  Dole 
have  given  the  administration  ample 
warning  that  before  it  commits  troops, 
it  better  have  the  support  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

The  President  should  understand 
that  the  way  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
American  people  and  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  for  any  foreign  pol- 
icy initiative  is  to  demonstrate  a  read- 
ily understandable  connection  to 
American  national  interests. 

American  service  men  and  women 
understand  the  risks  that  their  jobs  en- 
tail. They  volunteer  to  take  these  risks 
in  service  to  our  Nation.  But  before 
they  are  put  in  harm's  way.  they  and 
their  families  deserve  a  clear  expla- 
nation of  how  their  mission  will  affect 
the  interests  of  the  Nation  to  which 
they  have  pledged  their  allegiance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion has  succeeded  in  making  clear  its 
case  for  our  involvement  in  Haiti. 

In  considering  the  scope  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Haiti,  we  should  remem- 
ber the  lessons  of  history.  Our  last 
military  adventure  in  Haiti,  which 
lasted  19  years,  from  1915  to  1934,  devel- 
oped on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  develop- 
ment of  that  policy,  and  the  difficul- 
ties faced  by  our  marines  in  imple- 
menting it,  illustrate  the  dangers  that 
the  direction  of  our  current  policy  to- 
ward Haiti  may  entail. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  those  who  ignore  the  lessons  of 
history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it. 

President  Wilson  had  no  intention  of 
staying  in  Haiti  for  19  years  when  he 
decided     to     intervene.     The    marines 


landed  in  July  of  1915  to  protect  Amer- 
ican property  and  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  the  threat  posed  by 
violent  civil  disturbances  and  the  col- 
lapse of  governing  institutions. 

Our  mission  in  Haiti  during  our  pre- 
vious involvement  changed  from  one  of 
protecting  America  interests,  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  landing  troops,  to  one 
of  establishing  order.  It  then  changed 
once  again  to  include  creating  a  civil- 
ian government  and  supervising  public 
works  projects. 

Our  roughly  2,000  troops  were  en- 
gaged in  policing  the  streets,  creating 
an  indigenous  police  force,  and  running 
the  civilian  government.  Before  they 
left  in  1934,  our  marines  had  been 
dragged  into  a  civil  war  and  had  estab- 
lished armed  garrisons  throughout  the 
country. 

And  the  results  of  our  efforts  and  the 
sacrifice  of  our  marines:  In  the  Haiti  of 
today,  very  much  like  the  Haiti  of  1915, 
political  differences  are  settled  at  the 
whim  of  the  mob,  or  the  point  of  a  gun, 
and  government  is  rendered  ineffective 
by  massive  corruption. 

Intervention  in  the  civil  affairs  of 
any  nation  should  not  be  taken  lightly. 
When  we  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  nations,  we  ask  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women  in  the  field  to  ac- 
quire an  understanding  of  an  alien  soci- 
ety, an  understanding  that  policy- 
makers in  Washington,  in  the  safety  of 
their  offices,  have  difficulty  grasping. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  given  their 
history  and  their  support  for  Aristide, 
a  man  with  connections  to  democracy 
that  are  tenuous  at  best,  the  people  of 
Haiti  understand  what  democracy 
means.  Democracy  is  considerably 
more  complex  than  holding  an  elec- 
tion. The  founding  documents  of  our 
own  democracy  and  the  writings  of  our 
Founders  are  a  testament  to  the  many 
complex  protections  required  to  guar- 
antee freedom. 

In  our  zeal  to  promote  democracy  in 
Haiti,  we  should  not  confuse  the  popu- 
lar mandate  of  Father  Aristide  with 
support  for  American  or  U.N.  interven- 
tion to  restore  him  to  power.  Restoring 
democracy  is  one  thing,  intervention  is 
another.  As  evidenced  by  recent  events 
in  Somalia,  despite  hardships  and  tyr- 
anny, often  a  people  care  more  about 
sovereignty  than  democracy.  Often 
they  care  more  about  nationalism  than 
the  well-being  of  their  own  people. 

Many  of  those  Haitians  who  first  sup- 
ported our  intervention  in  1915  came  to 
oppose  it.  Even  the  efforts  of  the  ma- 
rines to  supervise  public  works  projects 
met  with  the  resentment  of  the  Haitian 
people.  Our  effort  to  help  was  met  with 
resistance  and  our  efforts  to  cope  with 
the  resistance  was  met  with  armed 
conflict.  It  became  impossible  for  our 
policymakers,  and  the  Haitian  people, 
to  distinguish  between  armed  conflict 
and  assistance. 

The  result  was  a  resentment  toward 
the  United  States  that  continues  today 
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as  a  principle  aspect  of  our  relationship 
with  Haiti. 

Before  I  support  any  United  States 
action  in  Haiti,  the  President  will  have 
to  convince  me  that  our  intervention 
has  limited  objectives  and  that  it 
might  do  some  good.  The  administra- 
tion allowed  our  policy  in  Somalia  to 
be  determined  In  the  United  Nations, 
only  to  wake  up  and  find  that  the  mis- 
sion had  changed. 

I  have  no  intention  of  sitting  quietly 
by  while  the  administration  engages 
our  forces  in  Haiti  in  a  ill-defined  and 
constantly  changing  mission.  Creating 
objectives  and  rationales  after  our 
troops  are  deployed  will  not  win  the 
confidence  of  Members  of  this  body  or 
of  the  American  people. 

Neither  will  I  support  a  policy  of  idle 
threats.  We  cannot  have  a  policy  that 
proposes  the  use  of  force  unless  we  are 
clearly  committed  to  using  it.  Idle 
threats  only  undermine  our  credibility 
and  our  efforts  to  effectively  use  the 
threat  of  military  force  to  achieve  im- 
portant foreign  policy  objectives. 

To  be  effective  and  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  foreign 
policy  must  be  purposeful,  coherent, 
and  forceful. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
Republican  leader  for  his  efforts  to 
avoid  further  disasters  abroad  for  the 
United  States,  with  their  consequent 
loss  of  American  life,  and  to  work  in  a 
nonpartisan  manner  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  develop  and  implement  a 
foreign  policy  that  serves  the  values 
and  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  his  amendment 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  our  colleagues  a  chap- 
ter from  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  entitled  "Occupy- 
ing Haiti,  1911  to  1934."  It  has  some 
very  hauntingly  familiar  aspects  that 
can  be  true  today. 

With  all  the  best  intentions,  the 
United  States  entered  Haiti  with  mili- 
tary force.  They  were  welcomed.  We  set 
about  forming  a  government,  doing 
good  works  throughout  the  country. 
And  then  there  was  a  group  of  Haitians 
who  were  called  Cacos.  much  like  the 
Tonton  Macoute  that  are  there  today, 
who  began  to  take  up  first  civil  and 
then  military  disobedience,  and  we 
ended  up  in  a  quagmire  from  which 
took  us  19  years  to  extricate  ourselves, 
the  residue  of  which  still  exists  in 
Haiti  today. 

So,  I  commend  that  chapter  for  read- 
ing by  my  colleagues  because  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  we  do  not  want  to  make 
that  mistake  again. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  thank  Senator 
Dole  for  his  leadership,  for  his  non- 
partisan efforts  on  behalf  of  trying  to 
help  the  administration  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  see  a  clear  and  coherent 
policy  toward  Haiti. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona,  one  of  our  true  American 
heroes,  who  understands  a  lot  more 
about  this  than  anybody  on  the  Senate 
floor.  His  endorsement  and  his  support 
means  a  great  deal  to  many  of  us  on 
each  side  of  the  aisle. 

As  he  has  indicated,  I  think  there  has 
been  bipartisanship,  as  there  should  be. 
in  foreign  policy.  And  there  has  been 
no  effort  to  tie  the  Presidents  hand  or 
to  put  him  in  a  straitjacket.  As  I  said 
earlier,  we  are  trying  to  protect  him 
with  a  flak  jacket.  I  think  sometimes 
when  Congress  speaks  out  on  these  is- 
sues, it  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  said 
back  in  1990  that  we  should  not  be 
sending  troops  to  the  gulf  without  au- 
thorization by  Congress,  and  eventu- 
ally Congress  did  authorize  use  of  force 
in  the  gulf,  offensive  force.  It  certainly 
is  my  view  that  from  that  day  forward 
it  changed  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  our  mission  in 
the  gulf. 

I  certainly  hope  and  I  do  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  ac- 
cept what  we  are  doing  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  done,  not  in  any  way  to 
shackle  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  we  do  have  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution.  Congress  has 
responsibilities.  The  President  has  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  President  has  responsibilities, 
and  we  tried  to  blend  those  two,  with- 
out doing  what  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona was  concerned  about,  getting  into 
some  constitutional  question  where  it 
might  appear  that  Congress  was  usurp- 
ing the  rights  that  properly  belong,  in 
the  Constitution,  to  the  President. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  to 
use  Senator  Lugar's  phrase,  since  we 
are  not  in  an  emergency  circumstance 
in  Haiti  is  to  get  sort  of  a  time  out; 
give  us  a  chance  to  take  a  look. 

After  we  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion 
with  the  administration  in  the  last  few 
days,  we  made  about  a  dozen  changes 
in  the  amendment.  There  is  still  one 
change  being  contemplated  as  I  speak. 
We  hope  we  can  make  one  additional 
change.  We  have  removed  the  funding 
limitation;  we  have  made  this  a  "sense 
of  the  Congress."  We  did  explicitly 
make  sure  the  amendment  does  not 
cover  the  naval  blockade — even  though 
I  am  not  convinced  that  the  blockade 
is  the  best  course — but  the  President 
has  already  deployed  the  forces.  We 
fine-tuned  the  conditions,  moved  some 
paragraphs  around  and  tried  to  accom- 
modate as  many  concerns  as  possible. 

With  the  events  of  the  past  2  weeks, 
it  is  clear  that  United  States  troops 
should  not  casually  be  put  in  harm's 
way  in  Haiti — as  trainers,  construction 
engineers,  or  anything  else.  Two  weeks 
ago  —before  the  Haitian  "rent-a-mob" 


scene  on  the  dock  in  Port-au-Prince — I 
urged  the  President  not  to  deploy 
American  troops,  and  to  withdraw  the 
advance  team  already  there.  That  mis- 
sion does  not  meet  the  President's  own 
criteria  for  U.N.  operations:  What  is 
the  threat  to  international  peace?  That 
is  the  first  thing  he  asked.  What  are 
the  clear  objectives?  What  is  the  end 
point,  and  what  will  it  cost? 

Had  the  mission  gone  forward,  it 
would  have  virtually  guaranteed  Amer- 
ican casualties  for  another  question- 
able exercise  in  nation  building. 

It  would  have  made  more  sense  for 
the  U.S.  soldiers  to  wear  targets  than 
to  wear  camouflage.  When  we  announce 
that  United  States  troops  will  with- 
draw as  soon  as  they  are  shot  at,  we  en- 
sure that  any  Haitian  with  a  gun  has 
an  incentive  to  be  the  one  that  "chased 
out  the  Yankees.  ' 

When  we  announced  that  U.S.  troops 
are  only  there  to  train  and  to  build 
roads,  the  American  people  wondered 
why — why  can  we  not  train  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  out  of  harm's  way,  and  why 
AID  or  civilian  contractors  cannot 
build  roads.  With  80  percent  unemploy- 
ment in  Haiti,  someone  might  want  to 
consider  putting  Haitians  to  work 
building  roads. 

My  amendment  lays  down  a  marker 
for  the  administration:  Tread  very 
carefully  in  using  American  force  in 
Haiti. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  certain  what 
our  policy  in  Haiti  is.  We  seem  deter- 
mined to  put  Aristide  back  in  power, 
and  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  seen  the  briefing  up  in  S-407,  you 
might  want  to.  Even  though  the  State 
Department  recognizes  that  he  incited 
mob  violence  while  he  was  President.  I 
am  not  certain  someone  is  automati- 
cally a  democrat— with  a  small  "d"— 
just  because  they  received  a  lot  of 
votes.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  lose 
American  lives  to  return  him  to  power. 
Restoring  democracy  is  one  thing;  re- 
storing Aristide  is  quite  a  different 
matter  altogether.  The  officer  who 
wanted  United  States  troops  in  Haiti 
for  training— General  Cedras— was  sup- 
posed to  retire  last  week,  and  we  do 
not  have  any  idea  who  will  replace 
him. 

America  does  have  an  interest  in 
Haiti— in  preventing  the  massive  out- 
flow of  Haitians  that  seek  to  land  in 
the  United  States.  We  all  agree  that 
democracy  and  economic  growth  in 
Haiti  would  be  the  best  way  to  prevent 
such  an  exodus.  But  the  problem  is 
that  Haitian  history  does  not  give 
many  examples  of  good  government.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  impose 
Aristide.  Maybe  what  we  need  to  do  is 
step  back  in  Haiti— maybe  we  could 
look  at  the  Vatican  for  mediation,  and 
we  could  look  at  an  independent  fact- 
finding commission.  What  we  should 
not  do  is  rush  into  military  interven- 
tion. We  tried  that  from  1915  to  1934. 
and    the    Senator    from    Arizona    just 
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placed  in  the  Record  the  history  of 
that  escapade.  We  tried  it  with  the  U.S. 
Marines,  and  we  did  not  get  a  whole  lot 
of  nation-building  done. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  nothing  in 
my  amendment  should  be  read  as  any 
comfort  to  the  bloodthirsty  killers  run- 
ning wild  in  Haiti.  I  condemn,  as  I  am 
certain  every  Member  of  this  body 
does,  political  murder  and  intimidation 
in  Haiti— and  everywhere  else.  Unfortu- 
nately, political  violence  seems  to  be 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception  in  Haiti. 

This  amendment  puts  the  Congress 
on  record  before  our  troops  are  de- 
ployed in  large  numbers.  It  makes 
clear  we  want  no  confusion  over  the 
mission  of  our  role  next  week  or  the 
week  after  that.  The  administration 
should  view  this  as  helpful  to  their  po- 
sition. They  need  the  input  of  Congress 
at  the  front  end.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  myself.  Senator  Mitchell,  and 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
would  let  everybody  know  where  we 
stand.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment. 

I  will  say  one  additional  thing.  There 
is  a  lot  of  question  as  to  whether  Con- 
gress has  any  right  to  act  before  some- 
body is  deployed.  It  is  a  very  close 
question.  I  read  earlier  from  a  legal 
opinion  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  supporting  my  position.  They  do 
not  do  that  too  often.  If  fact.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  had  many  letters  from  the 
ACLU.  I  put  it  in  the  Record.  I  guess, 
because  it  agreed  with  my  position. 
They  say  very  flatly  that  we  have  the 
authority  to  determine,  and  then  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President, 
has  the  right  to  carry  that  out. 

As  I  said  in  a  statement  on  Bosnia, 
we  do  not  have  to  wait  until  the  body 
bags  start  coming  back  to  America  be- 
fore we  can  say  we  made  a  mistake,  or 
we  have  the  wrong  policy,  or  we  are 
moving  too  fast,  or  someone  messed  up 
somewhere  down  the  line. 

So  I  believe  that  the  amendment  is 
offered  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
partnership  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  the  flexibility 
that  he  wanted.  I  thank  Mr.  Paster  at 
the  White  House  for  his  help,  and  I 
thank  others  in  the  Defense  and  State 
Departments,  along  with  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
been  involved  in  negotiating  what  we 
have  now,  and  what  we  will  have  before 
the  Senate  in  very  short  order. 

I  will  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  as  soon  as  we  resolve  one  small 
point. 

Mr.  KERRY  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  and  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  I  know  he 
felt  very  strongly,  as  many  Members 
here  in  the  Senate  do,  that  we  do  not 
want  the  troops  placed  unadvisedly  in 
Haiti,  and  I  think  he  felt  very  strongly 
about  taking  action  to  do  that.  Others 
here  were  clearly  concerned  about  the 
constitutional      prerogatives,      and     I 


think  that  the  Senator  has  worked  ex- 
tremely effectively.  And  there  has  been 
a  good  coming  together,  which  allows 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  country  to 
speak  with  one  voice.  It  allows  the 
President  to  send  the  message  that  he 
has  been  sending,  while  simultaneously 
listening  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  think  that  is  the  way  it  is  supposed 
to  be.  It  is  in  the  best  tradition  that 
this  House  is  to  advise,  sometimes  to 
consent,  and  sometimes  to  dissent. 
Here  I  think  we  have  advised,  and  we 
have  advised  well.  We  have  said  to 
Haiti  that  it  is  critical  that  all  parties 
adhere  to  the  Governors  Island  agree- 
ment. But  we  have  also  urged — and  I 
think  cautioned — what  we  will  ask  of 
all  of  our  branches  of  Government  in 
the  effort  to  try  to  pull  people  together 
to  have  a  consensus  when  and  if  we  de- 
cide that  other  steps  are  necessary. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  Senator  McCain, 
who  has  worked  hard  on  this,  and  the 
majority  leader  and  others  who 
brought  us  together  on  it.  I  see  the  dis- 
tinguished whip  is  on  his  feet. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Massachusetts.  I 
have  very  much  listened  and  have  been 
attentive,  and  I  thank  Senator  McCain, 
Senator  Dole,  and  Senator  Kerry  for 
their  remarks  and,  indeed,  I  think  we 
are  on  the  right  track.  I  think  that  the 
language  of  the  amendment  will  short- 
ly be  ready.  I  will  therefore  speak  for 
just  literally  3  or  4  minutes. 

What  is  the  situation  regarding  time 
on  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  limit  on  debate  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  will: be  pre- 
sented in  moments.  I  think  the  pending 
amendment  represents  a  very  remark- 
able, good-faith  effort  to  assure  that 
Congress  is  heard  and  consulted  in  this 
vital  policy  area,  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  in  full  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  President. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Dole,  we  should 
heed  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  He 
speaks  from  a  position  of  experience 
and  tragic  circumstance  that  none  of 
us  can  possibly  discern. 

I  point  out  that  this  was  a  good-faith 
effort  because  I  have  taken  careful 
note  of  the  various  critical  and  uncom- 
plimentary things  which  have  been 
written  and  said  this  week  in  the 
media  about  our  fine  Republican  lead- 
er. From  the  start.  Senator  Dole  has 
approached  this  issue  with  the  aim  of 
protecting  Presidential  prerogatives, 
but  there  has  been  precious  little  rec- 
ognition of  that  among  many  of  the 
Nation's  media. 

I  think  that  represents  an  astonish- 
ing shortness  and  shallowness  of  mem- 
ory. It  was  just  last  week  that  Senator 
Dole  was  leading  the  effort  to  preserve 
the  President's  flexibility  in  Somalia, 
to  assist  him  mightily,  as  we  recall. 


This  was,  I  might  point  out,  an  unpopu- 
lar position  among  some  in  his  own 
party.  If  he  were  of  the  mind  to  do  the 
easy  or  the  political  thing,  Somalia 
was  just  the  place  to  do  that.  I  can  tell 
you  that  virtually  all  of  our  constitu- 
ent phone  calls  were  saying— and  mine, 
too — "Get  out  of  Somalia,  now."  That 
sentiment  was  not  rooted  in  partisan- 
ship. There  were  many  people  of  good 
faith  saying  "do  that."  There  are  those 
in  our  party  who  felt  very  strongly 
both  ways,  just  as  on  the  other  side. 
But  it  would  have  been  easy,  if  our 
leader  were  of  a  mind  to  score  some 
easy  political  points,  to  do  so  last  week 
during  the  Somalia  debate. 

It  is  singularly  jjerplexing  to  me  to 
see  this  week's  debate  about  Bosnia 
and  Haiti  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
partisanship,  or  even  as  some  serious 
power  struggle  between  Republicans 
and  the  President.  I  can  tell  you  there 
has  been  every  single  effort  to  accom- 
modate the  administration's  legiti- 
mate concerns  about  preserving  Presi- 
dential flexibility  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy.  That  may  be  very  hard  for 
the  cynical  and  jaded  to  believe,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  not  been  part  of  the 
discussion.  But  it  ought  to  strike  them 
as  unlikely  that  Senator  Dole  would 
be  magically  and  inexplicably  trans- 
formed from  last  week's  statesman 
into  this  week's  archpartisan.  There 
must  be  a  simpler  explanation. 

Let  me  just  acquaint  those  critics 
with  some  of  the  very  real  concerns  we 
have  about  Haiti.  First,  there  is  the 
fact  that  we  allowed  the  United  Na- 
tions to  gradually  change  the  nature  of 
our  involvement  in  Somalia  and  that 
Americans  were  killed,  captured,  and 
abused  before  Congress  collectively 
rose  in  alarm  to  demand  a  more  re- 
sponsible use  of  American  troops. 

We  saw  similarly  disturbing  trends  in 
Haiti.  We  saw  a  pathetic  attempt  to 
dock  a  small  band  of  lightly  armed 
Americans,  when  for  weeks  prior  to 
this,  incidents  of  mob  violence  and 
murder  had  been  occurring  in  Haiti 
that  ought  to  have  served  as  an  ample 
warning  that  this  might  not  work. 

It  seems  to  me  a  legitimate  question 
to  ask  whether  we  have  to  wait  until 
Americans  are  killed  or  held  captive 
before  we  become  involved.  We  remem- 
ber the  debate  from  last  week.  We 
agreed  we  could  not  cut  and  run  from 
Somalia,  because  we  were  already  en- 
gaged. So  if  we  cannot  oppose  our  in- 
volvement after  the  fact,  the  only  al- 
ternative is  to  try  to  do  so  before  a  cri- 
sis occurs.  It  seems  to  me  a  poor  de- 
scription of  congressional  authority  to 
declare  that  Congress  can  only  act  sub- 
sequent to  great  tragedy,  whether  the 
loss  of  American  lives,  injuries  to 
American  personnel,  or  the  capture  of 
American  soldiers. 

Not  everyone,  even  within  my  own 
party,  agrees  that  Congress  should 
have  such  a  role  before  the  fact.  It  is  a 
postulation  that  concerns  me  as  well, 
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just  ais  it  concerned  our  leader.  That  is 
why  discussions  occurred  with  the  ad- 
ministration—to ensure  that  Presi- 
dential powers  were  upheld.  In  the  end, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  vastly  re- 
duce the  binding  effects  of  these 
amendments,  both  amendments,  in  the 
interest  of  the  powers  of  this  President 
as  well  as  future  Presidents. 

So  there  has  been  a  perfect  and  clear 
consistency  on  the  part  of  our  Repub- 
lican leader  throughout  this  process, 
even  if  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
many  detractors  in  the  fourth  estate.  I 
would  be  most  interested  to  know  how 
many  of  the  noted  and  biased  col- 
umnists lambasting  Senator  Dole  over 
Haiti  were  just  one  decade  ago  explain- 
ing, in  panting  prose,  why  it  was  so 
marvelously  appropriate  to  limit  the 
President's  powers  to  act  in  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador.  I  recall  more  than  a 
few  of  those  worthies  took  exactly  that 
position. 

So  this  amendment  represents  our 
best  effort  to  ensure  congressional  par- 
ticipation in  this  debate  before  the  fact 
of  a  crisis,  while  at  the  same  time  up- 
holding in  full  the  powers  of  this  Presi- 
dent. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  those  who. 
in  a  very  remarkable  bipartisan  fash- 
ion, drafted  this  language,  and  I  cer- 
tainly urge  adoption  of  the  leadership 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham). The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAOS  CONVEYANCE  ACT 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  59.  H.R.  328,  re- 
lating to  a  land  conveyance  in  Taos. 
NM.  that  the  bill  be  deemed  read  a 
third  time,  passed;  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table;  and 
that  any  statements  relative  to  the 
passage  of  this  item  appear  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So.  the  bill  (H.R.  328)  was  deemed 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR— H.R.  2351 
Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  2351,  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR— HR.  2632  AND  H.R  2840 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  2632,  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  Author- 
ization Act,  and  H.R.  2840,  the  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal  Act.  just  re- 
ceived from  the  House,  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
Haiti. 

I  have  been  very  troubled  by  our  pol- 
icy toward  Haiti.  It  is  a  difficult  issue 
to  resolve.  In  foreign  policy,  there  are 
no  easy  answers.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  struggle  our  country  has  with  for- 
eign policy. 

I  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Clin- 
ton administration  in  terms  of  the 
process  that  has  been  followed  with  re- 
gard to  both  Haiti  and  Somalia. 

Many  years  ago,  I  worked  as  a  young 
lawyer  in  the  State  Department.  I  do 
not  always  agree  with  the  State  De- 
partment. I  think  the  State  Depart- 
ment frequently  is  not  in  touch  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.  But.  in 
any  event.  I  worked  as  a  young  lawyer 
there,  and  I  participated  as  a  very  jun- 
ior grade  assistant  in  a  number  of 
meetings.  It  was  then  that  I  became 
fascinated  with  the  public  administra- 
tion and  organization  of  foreign  policy. 

Having  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
since  1980.  I  have  been  fascinated  with 
how  we  organize  to  formulate  our  for- 
eign policy.  Recently,  on  "60  Minutes." 
I  addressed  some  problems  that  I 
thought  existed  regarding  the  United 
Nations  in  terms  of  how  foreign  policy 
is  made. 

I  have  discovered,  with  regard  to  So- 
malia and  Haiti,  that  the  normal  meet- 
ings were  not  held  in  this  administra- 
tion they  did  not  run  the  traps,  so  to 
speak. 

There  are  deputies'  meetings,  where 
the  Deputy  Secretaries  of  the  CIA  and 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  State  Depart- 


ment and  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil are  supposed  to  meet.  And  there 
they  digest  policy— at  least  they  are 
supposed  to — on  Haiti  or  Somalia. 
Those  meetings  were  not  held. 

I  have  been  trying  to  hold  hearings  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  They  have  been 
refused  by  the  administration  and  by 
the  majority  party  in  the  Senate.  One 
can  only  guess  that  they  are  trying  to 
cover  up  what  went  on  in  the  early 
days  of  Somalia.  Those  meetings  are 
being  held  again  now,  but  they  were 
not  held  then. 

There  are  also  principals'  meetings  m 
which  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser,  the  head  of  the  CIA,  the 
head  of  other  intelligence  agencies,  and 
the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  meet.  They  are 
supposed  to  run  the  traps  on  a  decision. 
Those  meetings  were  not  held  on  So- 
malia or  Haiti.  Both  cases  have  pro- 
duced foreign  policy  disasters  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. 

Let  me  address  Haiti  first.  In  the 
case  of  Haiti,  the  United  States  finds 
itself  supporting  Aristide. 

Now,  who  is  Aristide?  He  was  demo- 
cratically elected.  I  will  concede  that. 
But  so  was  Papa  Doc,  who  preceded 
him.  So  was  Adolf  Hitler  popularly 
elected. 

Once  Aristide  was  elected,  he  did  not 
rule  as  if  he  believed  in  democracy.  He 
did  not  behave  as  a  democrat.  And  I  am 
speaking  with  a  small  "d,"  a  democrat 
with  a  small  "d." 

Indeed.  Aristide  proceeded  to  hold 
rallies  in  which  he  advocated  the 
necklacing  of  his  political  opponents. 
Indeed,  he  held  meetings  in  which  he 
insisted  on  the  death  penalty  for  politi- 
cal opponents  of  his,  rather  than  the 
15-year  sentence  which  was  allowed 
under  law. 

There  are  many  quotes  that  I  can 
read  about  Mr.  Aristide.  According  to 
newspap)er  reports,  he  reportedly  or- 
dered a  murder.  We  want  a  hearing  to 
find  out  if  that  is  absolutely  true.  If 
that  is  true.  U.S.  troops  are  standing 
by  to  defend  a  murderer. 

Let  us  think  about  that  a  little  bit, 
and  what  kind  of  reaction  that  would 
produce. 

The  State  Department  and  the  Clin- 
ton administration  are  trying  to  cover- 
up,  to  cover  up  these  facts.  But  they 
are  coming  out  in  spite  of  the  coverup. 

We  have  repeatedly  asked  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  for  hearings  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  witnesses  to  tell  us  about 
the  principals'  meetings,  about  the 
deputies'  meetings,  and  why  the  formu- 
lation of  these  policies  weis  not  run 
through  the  traps.  When  did  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  learn  about 
Aristide's  psychological  problems? 
When  did  the  President  of  the  United 
States  learn  that  he  was  a  murderer,  or 
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did  he   learn?  On  what  date?  Was  he 
ever  briefed? 

Now,  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  State  Department  seem  to  be  ad- 
libbing.  Nobody  knows  who  is  reporting 
to  whom  over  there.  We  have  people 
running  about  without  responsibility 
for  who  is  reporting  to  whom?  Foreign 
policy  decisions  are  not  being  made  in 
a  rational,  staffed  way.  They  are  being 
made  on  a  helter-skelter  basis.  Hope- 
fully that  is  changing  now. 

We  have  had,  in  this  Chamber,  some 
debate  on  the  Nickles  amendment,  the 
Dole  amendment,  and  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment on  the  Democratic  side,  which  I 
cosponsored  and  on  which  I  helped  Sen- 
ator BYRD. 

None  of  those  amendments  would  be 
showing  up  if  foreign  policy  was  being 
formulated  properly,  if  there  were 
hearings  being  held  up  here,  if  the 
high-level  people  were  showing  up. 

We  did  have  a  hearing  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  at  which  a  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  an  Under  Secretary  of  State 
testified.  But  neither  one  of  them  had 
participated  in  any  of  the  other  meet- 
ings. We  cannot  seem  to  get  anybody 
who  has  actually  been  in  the  meetings 
to  come  up  here  and  testify  to  Sen- 
ators. 

When  did  we  learn  that  Aristide  is  a 
murderer,  if  he  is?  When  did  we  learn 
that  he  has  deep  psychological  prob- 
lems, if  he  does?  When  did  we  learn 
that  he  advocated  necklacing?  Did  the 
President  of  the  United  States  know 
this  when  we  embraced  him?  Have  we 
sent  warships  down  there  to  defend 
him,  and  are  we  on  the  brink  of  sending 
United  States  troops  to  Haiti  to  put 
this  person  into  office?  Let  us  think 
about  our  actions  very  carefully. 

Who  is  President  Aristide?  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  Washington  Post  article  by 
Lally  Weymouth,  January  24,  1993.  She 
says, 

[If  you  see]  a  faker  who  pretends  to  be  one 
of  our  supporters  •  •  •  just  grab  him  Make 
sure  he  gels  what  he  deserves  *  *  *  with  the 
tool  you  have  now  in  your  hands  [the  burn- 
ing tire)  *  *  *  You  have  the  right  tool  in 
your  hands  *  *  *  the  right  instrument.  It  is 
nice,  it  is  chic,  it  is  classy,  elegant  and  snap- 
py. It  smells  good  and  wherever  you  go.  you 
want  to  smell  it. 

For  everybody  who  does  not  know, 
necklacing  is  putting  a  tire  around  a 
victim's  neck,  pouring  gasoline  in  it 
and  lighting  it.  I  had  a  necklacing 
amendment  on  the  floor  with  respect 
to  South  Africa  some  years  ago,  every- 
one on  the  floor  voted  for  it  and  I 
thank  them.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hid- 
eous of  crimes.  This  gentleman  who  we 
are  supporting  and  trying  to  put  back 
into  power  in  Haiti  advocated 
necklacing.  I  have  it  here  from  Lally 
Weymouth's  article. 

According  to  the  Catholic  Standard  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Washington.  Aristide  was  sus- 
pended from  the  Salesian  Order  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  1988  after  being  accused  of  ■in- 
citement to  hatred  and  violence"  and  em- 
phasizing' "class  struggle"  in  his  sermons. 


These  are  quotes  from  Aristide. 

Don't  neglect  to  give  him  what  he  de- 
serves. Three  days  and  three  nights  you're 
keeping  watch  in  front  of  the  National  Peni- 
tentiary (see  Note).  If  someone  escapes,  don't 
neglect  to  give  him  what  he  deserves. 

Note.— A  reference  to  Roger  Lafontant. 
who  had  begun  to  serve  a  life  sentence  in  the 
penitentiary  for  attempting  to  overthrow 
the  government.  He  was  murdered  two  days 
later  in  his  cell  as  the  coup  was  beginning 
under  circumstances  that  remain  obscure. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  he 
was  murdered  under  the  orders  of 
Aristide  whom  the  United  States  is 
protecting  and  wants  to  use  U.S.  troops 
to  put  back  in  power. 

We  should  have  discovered  in  the  electoral 
campaign  of  this  devil  called  Reagan,  the  Sa- 
tanic spirit  was  dancing  in  Reagan's  head 
*  *  *  The  same  spirit  that  Jesus  chased  while 
He  was  on  Earth,  forced  these  experts  and 
Reagan  to  produce  this  document  called 
Santa  Fe  *  *  *  A  bad  spirit  like  this,  don't 
you  see.  is  the  same  bad  spirit  that  danced  in 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  Emperors  that  Jesus 
fought. 

This  a  quote  from  the  man  we  expect 
young  Americans  to  die  for.  He  referred 
to  Reagan  as  a  satanic  spirit. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Could  the  Senator 
indicate  how  long  he  intends  to  pro- 
ceed? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  wish  to  proceed  for 
as  long  as  it  takes  me  to  finish  this.  I 
have  the  floor.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
ask  a  question— I  respect  the  majority 
leader  very  much— I  will  answer  him. 
Does  he  want  to  ask  me  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No;  I  want  to  intro- 
duce the  amendment  and  get  a  consent 
agreement  regarding  the  schedule  to- 
morrow; then  have  the  Senate  be  pre- 
pared to  go  into  recess.  If  the  Senator 
will  let  me  do  that,  the  Senator  can 
continue  and  I  can  leave. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Can  I  have  3  more 
minutes  and  I  will  leave  and  let  him  do 
that?  If  the  Senator  will  give  me  3 
more  minutes,  because  I  want  to  finish 
this  particular  line. 

*  *  *  what  we  need  to  destroy  these  people 
we  do  not  yet  have.  The  day  will  come  when 
we  will  have  it.  Nicaragua  had  it  in  1979. 
Cuba  had  it  in  1958  and  59. 

This  is  the  man  we  are  supporting. 
Next  he  said: 

When  you  are  sitting  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain teaching  the  peasants  how  to  use 
necklacing.  the  peasant,  having  never  seen  a 
car  before,  having  never  seen  a  tire  before, 
he  will  ask  you.  'What  is  Necklacing?'  He 
could  also  ask  if  the  use  of  Necklacing  is  in 
the  Constitution.  You  might  answer,  'If  the 
pressure  of  Necklacing  in  front  of  the  Court- 
house on  September  29  (the  judgment  day  of 
Roger  Lafontant)  was  not  there,  then  he 
would  not  have  received  the  life  sentence.  In- 
stead, he  would  have  only  received  15  years! 

The  three  previous  excerpts  are  from 
a  transcript  of  a  videotape  of  various 
Aristide  speeches  and  sermons  at  Mass. 

The  1991  State  Department  Human 
Rights  Report  said: 

President  Aristide  appeared  less  concerned 
about  prosecuting  members  of  the  military 


accused  of  human  rights  abuses  if  they  were 
supporters  or  appointees  of  his  Government 
*  *  *  President  Aristide  also  failed  to  con- 
demn categorically  all  recourse  to  popular 
justice  through  mob  violence.  The  Aristide 
Government  made  no  effort  to  identify  and 
to  bring  to  justice  those  responsible  for  the 
wholesale  killing,  looting,  and  burning  *  •  • 

Mr.  President,  the  only  possible  Unit- 
ed States  interest  in  Haiti  would  be  to 
stop  the  flow  of  refugees  into  our 
southern  border.  The  United  States  es- 
tablished three  immigration  centers  in 
Haiti  and  they  are  working.  Virtually 
all  Haitian  refugees  who  have  come  to 
the  United  States  are  economic  refu- 
gees. If  they  were  political  refugees 
they  would  walk  across  the  border  into 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

There  is  no  justification  to  risk  the 
life  of  even  one  United  States  soldier  in 
Haiti  now  or  in  the  future.  Aristide, 
whom  we  support  and  whom  the  Clin- 
ton administration  supports,  is  a 
human  rights  abuser.  The  State  De- 
partment has  admitted  in  Senate  hear- 
ings that  President  Aristide  incited 
mob  violence  and  encouraged 
necklacing  while  in  power.  Father 
Aristide  was  suspended  by  the  Catholic 
Church  because  of  his  activities. 
Aristide  ordered  the  destruction  of  the 
Vatican  Embassy. 

About  the  practice  of  necklacing, 
Aristide  said  "it  is  beautiful,  it  is  chic, 
it  is  elegant;  you  want  to  smell  it  ev- 
erywhere you  go".  Aristide  had  a 
painting  in  his  Presidential  office  glo- 
rifying necklacing. 

A#istide  has  known  ties  to  Fidel  Cas- 
tro and  had  some  of  his  henchmen 
trained  in  Cuba.  Aristide  publicly 
cursed  the  United  States  and  promised 
to  give  Haitians  what  Castro  hais  given 
the  Cuban  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on, 
and  I  planned  to  talk  longer.  Out  of  re- 
spect for  the  majority  leader,  I  shall 
cease. 

But  what  I  am  crying  out  for  are 
hearings.  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  today, 
for  hearings  tomorrow  morning  with 
people  at  the  highest  level  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  explain  to  us  how  these 
decisions  were  made. 

What  is  taking  place  is  a  great  deal 
of  ad-libbing  by  Les  Aspin  and  others 
without  consulting  with  the  CIA,  with- 
out consulting  with  the  military. 
There  is  a  process — and  I  learned  it  as 
a  young  lawyer  in  Washington  many 
years  ago — that  should  have  been  uti- 
lized. If  you  are  appointed  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  State,  that  does  not  mean 
you  give  your  opinion  to  the  President 
without  consultation  with  the  other 
pertinent  agencies.  You  check  with  the 
CIA,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  so 
on  and  so  forth. 

When  I  asked  about  public  adminis- 
tration and  the  Deputies  meetings  in  a 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearing, 
I  was  told  they  would  check  on  it. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  foreign 
policy   of  the   Clinton   administration 
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was  formulated  on  a  shoot-from-the- 
hip  basis,  on  a  basis  that  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  experts'  opin- 
ions. We  have  been  told,  we  have  seen 
people  in  the  Defense  Department  on 
TV  say,  "We  learned  lessons  in  Soma- 
lia." I  served  in  the  Army  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  Vietnam.  We  learned  those  les- 
sons there.  The  military  knows  those 
lessons  and  would  have  conveyed  them 
if  they  had  them  in  their  meetings,  but 
they  were  not  included. 

I  can  assure  you  that  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  published  about 
Aristide  never  reached  the  President  of 
the  United  States  until  some  of  us  in 
this  body  started  to  protest 

I  am  very  curious  I  hope  we  have  a 
hearing  as  to  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  learned  these  facts  about 
Aristide  and  when  the  United  States 
decided  to  support  him  and  why.  This 
is  a  very  strange  situation  to  be  in.  I 
am  very  worried  about — I  am  not  try- 
ing to  put  down  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration. As  Members  of  this  body  know, 
I  am  considered  to  be  bipartisan,  and 
that  has  been  one  of  my  biggest  prob- 
lems. 

But  I  will  conclude. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
would  like  to  make  one  comment,  be- 
fore my  colleague  leaves,  on  his  re- 
marks. There  will  be  a  full  debate  to- 
morrow morning  on  this  subject,  and  I 
have  no  interest  in  debating  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks,  although  I  think 
it  is  very  much  open  to  debate. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  Will  my  friend  yield 
for  one  brief  question,  respectfully? 
Would  my  friend  support  hearings  at 
the  highest  level  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day  as  to  how  these  decisions  on  Haiti 
were  made? 

We  had  a  large  meeting  today,  and  I 
know  the  Secretary  of  State  just  left 
the  country,  but  many  of  us  want  to 
help  out.  We  want  this  President  to  be 
successful.  I  have  helped  the  majority 
leader  on  many  occasions.  I  like  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  like  the  Presi- 
dent. He  has  been  my  friend  for  20 
years. 

The  reason  behind  all  of  these  resolu- 
tions being  introduced  on  the  floor  is 
not  that  people  want  to  hear  constitu- 
tional arguments,  it  is  because  there  is 
a  sense  that  foreign  policy  formulation 
mechanisms  of  this  country  have  bro- 
ken down. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
to  that  precise  remark  to  which  I  wish 
to  address  myself.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made,  and  just  repeated,  that  the 
reason  we  have  amendments  relating 
to  foreign  policy  and  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress and  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy  is  because  that 
policy  has  broken  down.  The  clear  im- 
plication of  that  is  that  things  are 
going  well  when  Congress  does  not  talk 
about  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  13  years. 


In  12  of  those  years,  we  have  had  Re- 
publican Presidents,  and  every  year  I 
have  been  here,  there  have  been  amend- 
ments in  Congress  about  foreign  policy, 
debates  about  foreign  policy,  criticism 
over  foreign  policy.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  time  earlier  than  when  I  arrived  in 
the  Senate,  but  my  impression  is  the 
same.  The  suggestion  that  the  exist- 
ence of  amendments  and  debates  in 
Congress  is  in  and  of  itself  proof  of  a 
failure  of  foreign  policy  by  the  admin- 
istration is  simply  incorrect.  If  that  is 
the  case,  then  every  administration 
has  failed  because  there  is  always  de- 
bate and  amendments  and  criticism  in 
Congress. 

If  the  Senator's  remarks  are  friendly 
toward  the  President,  I  can  only  tell 
the  President,  with  friends  like  that, 
he  does  not  need  enemies. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  my  friend  will 
yield  very  briefly,  I  have  been  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  since 
1980  and  a  little  bit  of  the  experience 
has  rubbed  off,  not  much.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  would  normally  be  up 
here  within  a  day  or  two — especially 
after  an  incident  in  which  many  Amer- 
ican lives  were  lost.  We  are  told  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  not  be  available 
until  November  4.  What  is  this  Senator 
supposed  to  do  until  November  4  on 
Haiti  and  Somalia? 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Maine,  whom  I 
respect  very  much,  who  has  been  a  Fed- 
eral judge  and  who  is  the  majority 
leader  and  who  is  very  respected,  when 
can  we  get  some  hearings  up  here  so 
Senators  can  find  out  how  this  policy 
was  formulated,  whether  Les  Aspin 
consulted  the  Joint  Chiefs,  whether  the 
CIA  was  consulted. 

There  is  a  we-they  attitude  in  the 
Defense  Department.  In  the  State  De- 
partment, nobody  knows  who  is  report- 
ing to  whom. 

This  is  a  subject  that  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  many  of  us.  We  are  crying  out 
for  some  help. 

During  the  Bush  and  Reagan  admin- 
istrations, they  would  have  had  at 
least  the  Deputy  Secretary  up  here  the 
next  day.  We  cannot  even  get  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary,  and  the  majority  party 
in  the  Senate  is  not  demanding  it.  But 
the  majority  party  did  demand  it  then, 
when  the  Republicans  were  in  the 
White  House.  Bush  responded  and 
Reagan  responded.  Now,  we  cannot  get 
anybody  above  a  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary up  here  to  talk  to  us. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  say,  the  Secretary  of  State  left 
for  Russia  and  other  States  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  I  believe,  within" 
the  past  several  hours.  And  so  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Secretary  of  State  on  a 
trip  long  planned  on  other  matters  can- 
not be  present 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  But  would  my  friend 
just  yield?  The  Secretary  did  not  say 
that.  He  was  scheduled  to  come  up  here 
on  Tuesday,  and  he  canceled  for  no  rea- 
son. I  think— this  is  my  thought— the 


President  asked  him  to  cancel  because 
the  administration  would  be  embar- 
rassed by  their  foreign  policy  disasters 
in  Somalia  and  Haiti. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  scheduled 
to  come  here  on  Tuesday.  Why  did  he 
c&nccl'' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  know  and  I  submit  neither 
does  the  Senator,  and  I  think  we  would 
all  be  wise  not  to  impute  reasons  or 
motives  to  others  when  we  do  not  know 
the  reason  for  it. 

Second,  I  would  just  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, someone  who  I  admire 
greatly.  Secretary  Baker,  traveled 
much,  much  more  than  does  Secretary 
Christopher,  and  so  he  was  not  avail- 
able to  testify  when  he  was  on  a  trip. 
Nobody  got  up  here  when  he  was  in  Eu- 
rope or  Asia  or  the  Middle  East  and 
said,  "Well,  why  won't  the  Secretary  of 
State  come  here  to  testify?"  And  im- 
pute motives  to  him  for  not  testifying. 

I  think  the  question  of  the  hearings 
is  best  left  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Of  course,  that  has  always  been 
my  practice.  I  am  asked  almost  every 
day  on  almost  every  subject  to  order 
some  chairman  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
some  subject  or  other.  I  think  it  is  best 
left  to  the  individual  chairmen.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

If  I  might.  Mr.  President,  without 
wanting  to  prolong  this,  I  came  very 
early  this  morning  and  if  the  Senator 
would  permit  I  would  like  to  get  on 
with  this  and  conclude.  Then  we  can 
have  this  debate  tomorrow. 

I  do  want  to  make  this  one  comment, 
unrelated  to  all  of  the  charges.  If  we 
start  requiring  a  psychological  exam- 
ination of  every  elected  official  in  this 
country,  I  submit  to  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  a  lot  of  Senators  better 
start  worrying.  If  we  are  now  going  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  have  psycho- 
logical examinations  by  people  who 
have  never  met  us,  and  have  these  long 
distance  psychological  examinations 
read  out,  my  gosh,  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing every  Senator  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  My  friend  will  have 
to  yield  to  me  once  more.  Yes,  but  we 
are  not  sending  U.S.  troops  to  South 
Dakota  to  keep  U.S.  Senators  in  office, 
yet. 

Let  me  also  say  that  Secretary  Chris- 
topher was  scheduled  to  testify  here 
yesterday.  He  was  not  on  a  trip.  He 
canceled.  It  is  part  of  a  pattern  before 
our  committees.  We  cannot  get  the  ad- 
ministration to  explain  the  process.  I 
am  not  in  the  business  of  psychology. 

If  you  read  what  has  been  written  in 
the  press  about  Aristide,  it  is  pretty 
freightening  that  we  support  a  fellow 
like  this.  I  am  very,  very  concerned. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  concern.  But  the  Senator 
says  he  is  not  into  the  psychological 
business  after  having  spent  a  great  deal 
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of  time  in  debate  discussing  psycho- 
logical analyses.  Precisely,  what  he  is 
saying  is  I  am  not  doing  what  I  have 
just  been  doing. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  the  majority  lead- 
er will  yield,  in  regards  to  human 
rights  abuses,  what  I  said  is  the  State 
Department's  records  show  Aristide's 
violations  of  human  rights  and  abuses. 
That  is  very  serious.  I  take  the  State 
Department's  human  rights  reports 
very  seriously. 

Senator  Specter,  who  sits  here,  and 
I  went  to  8  African  countries  this 
spring  armed  with  8  human  rights  re- 
ports. Aristide  exceeds — he  is  one  of 
the  leading  human  rights  abusers  in 
the  world.  He  did  not  rule  as  a  demo- 
crat with  a  small  "d".  My  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  is  a  Democrat  with  a 
large  "D".  But  in  any  event,  Aristide 
was  not  a  democrat,  even  with  a  small 
"d.  "  He  was  a  dictator,  authoritarian. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  place  all  these  materials  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question    for   the    Record    Submitted   to 
William  Lacy  Swing.  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations CoM.MiTTEE.  September  29.  1993 
Question.  Did  President  Aristide  incite  mob 
violence  when  he  was  in  power  in  Haiti? 

Answer.  There  was  evidence  that  President 
Aristide  incited  intimidating  or  violent  be- 
havior among  his  followers.  This  has  been 
documented  in  our  1991  Human  Rights  re- 
port. 

Our  Ambassador  at  that  time  and  other 
U.S.  officials  made  clear  to  him  our  abhor- 
rence of  these  tactics. 

Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to  Al- 
exander F.  Watson.  Submitted  by  Sen- 
ator Helms.  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  May  5,  1993 

HAITI 

Question.  What  information  does  the  U.S. 
Government  have  regarding  the  human 
rights  record  of  President  Aristide? 

Answer.  There  is  evidence  of  several 
human  rights  violations  under  the  Aristide 
presidency  that  we  have  spelled  out  in  our 
annual  Human  Rights  Reports. 

These  include  condoning  or  failure  to  con- 
demn mob  violence  and  at  least  three  inci- 
dents of  politically  motivated  killings  that 
may  have  been  officially  sanctioned. 

Question.  Would  you  agree  with  human 
rights  activists  that  Aristide  incited  popular 
violence  when  he  was  in  power? 

Answer.  There  was  ample  evidence  that 
President  Aristide  incited  intimidating  or 
violent  behavior  among  his  followers. 

Our  Ambassador  and  other  U.S.  officials 
made  personally  clear  to  him  our  abhorrence 
of  these  tactics. 

1991  U.S.  Department  of  State  Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights 

However,  the  Government  proved  to  be  un- 
willing or  unable  to  restrain  popular  justice 
through  mob  violence  and  ensure  the  rule  of 
law  for  all  citizens  irrespective  of  partisan 
interests. 

President  Aristide.  however,  appeared  less 
concerned  about  prosecuting  members  of  the 
military  accused  of  human  rights  abuses  if 
they  were  supporters  or  appointees  of  his 
Government. 


President  Aristide  also  failed  to  condemn 
categorically  all  recourse  to  popular  justice 
through  mob  violence. 

The  Aristide  Government  made  no  effort  to 
identify  and  bring  to  justice  those  respon- 
sible for  the  wholesale  killing,  looting,  and 
burning  that  occurred  after  the  failed 
Lafonlant  coup  in  January. 

The  only  response  to  three  official  requests 
to  the  Aristide  Government  for  information 
on  the  status  of  the  investigation  into  the 
death  of  an  American  citizen,  Richard  Andre 
Emmanuel,  who  was  killed  by  mob  violence 
in  late  February,  was  that  the  investigator 
■was  still  in  progress." 

However,  there  were  several  credible  re- 
ports of  torture  and  other  abuse  of  detainees 
and  prisoners  both  during  the  initial  Aristide 
tenure  and  since  the  coup. 

The  Aristide  Government  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  the  judicial  proc- 
ess or  usurp  it  through  "mob  justice." 

On  August  13.  the  Parliament,  as  well  as 
the  offices  of  a  number  of  the  Aristide  Gov- 
ernment's critics— the  labor  union  Autono- 
mous Central  of  Haitian  Workers  (CATH). 
and  the  political  organizations  National 
Front  for  Change  and  Democracy  (FNCD) 
and  United  Democratic  Committee  (KID) — 
were  attacked  by  mobs  who  many  observers 
believe  were  inspired  by  those  close  to  the 
Administration. 

The  most  serious  1991  violations  of  freedom 
of  travel  occurred  shortly  after  President 
Aristide  took  office  when  hundreds  of  former 
official  of  previous  governments  were  sub- 
jected to  a  constitutionally  questionable  ban 
on  foreign  travel. 

After  his  election  victory.  President 
Aristide  and  his  supporters  often  excluded  or 
intimidated  their  political  opponents  or 
those  perceived  as  such. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Co.mmittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Washington.  DC. 
Aristide's  Statements  on  Necklacing 

"What  a  beautiful  tool!  What  a  beautiful 
instrument!  It's  beautiful,  it's  cute,  it's  pret- 
ty, it  has  a  good  smell:  wherever  you  go  you 
want  to  inhale  it.  Since  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try says  Macoutes  aren't  in  the  game,  what- 
ever happens  to  them  they  deserve.  •  *  * 
This  is  the  word  of  justice  I  share  with  you. 
I  throw  the  ball  to  you.  You  dribble  it.  You 
shoot  from  the  penalty  box.  *  •  *  All  alone 
we  are  weak,  but  together  we  are  strong.  To- 
gether we  are  the  flood!"  (Aristide  Speech, 
Haiti.  September  27.  1991) 

Aristide,  referring  to  wealthy  Haitians  who 
refuse  to  help  Haiti's  poor  majority,  repeat- 
edly urged  his  listeners  not  to  "neglect  to 
give  him  [or  her)  what  he  [or  she)  deserves." 
(Aristide  Speech.  Haiti,  September  27,  1991)— 

"If  you  [nou  in  the  original  Creole— mean- 
ing either  the  plural  form  of  "you"  or  'we  "] 
catch  a  thief,  if  you  catch  a  false  Lavalassien 
[referring  to  the  popular  movement  respon- 
sible for  Aristide's  election),  if  you  catch 
someone  who  doesn't  deserve  to  be  there, 
don't  neglect  to  give  him  what  he  deserves. 

"Your  tool  is  in  your  hand.  Your  instru- 
ment is  in  your  hand.  Your  Constitution  is  in 
your  hand.  Don't  neglect  to  give  him  what  he 
deserves. 

"Your  equipment  is  in  your  hand.  Your 
trowel  is  in  your  hand.  Your  pencil  is  in  your 
hand.  Your  Constitution  is  in  your  hand. 
Don't  neglect  to  give  him  what  he  deserves. 

"Article  291  [of  the  Constitution,  which 
bars  from  public  office  for  ten  years  all  tor- 
turers, 'zealous'  Duvalierists,  and  embezzlers 
of  public  funds]  is  always  on  our  minds.  It 
says:  No  Macoutes,  no  Macoutes! 


"Don't  neglect  to  give  him  what  he  de- 
serves. Three  days  and  three  nights  you're 
keeping  watch  in  front  of  the  National  Peni- 
tentiary (see  Note).  If  someone  escapes,  don't 
neglect  to  give  him  what  he  deserves  " 

Note— A  presumed  reference  to  Roger 
Lafontant,  who  had  begun  to  serve  a  life  sen- 
tence in  the  penitentiary  for  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  government.  He  was  murdered 
two  days  later  in  his  cell  as  the  coup  was  be- 
ginning under  circumstances  that  remain  ob- 
scure. 

"Throughout  the  four  corners  of  the  coun- 
try, we  are  watching,  we  are  praying,  we  are 
watching,  we  are  praying,  when  we  catch  one 
of  them,  don't  neglect  to  give  him  what  he 
deserves. 

"What  a  beautiful  tool!  What  a  beautiful 
instrument!  What  a  beautiful  appliance!  It's 
beautiful,  it's  beautiful,  it's  pretty,  it  looks 
sharp!  It's  fashionable,  it  smells  good  and 
wherever  you  go  you  want  to  smell  it  *  *  *." 

During  the  trial  of  Lafontant  and  his  ac- 
cused co-conspirators,  a  crowd  of  two  thou- 
sand had  gathered  around  the  courthouse, 
chanting  and  calling  for  a  life  sentence  for 
Lafontant.  A  few  people  carried  tires  on 
their  heads.  Lafontant  thereafter  received  a 
life  sentence,  even  though  the  Haitian  legal 
code  allows  a  maximum  of  only  fifteen  years 
for  those  found  guilty  of  plotting  against 
state  security,  the  offense  with  which 
Lafontant  was  charged. 

On  August  4,  1991,  Aristide  spoke  with  ap- 
proval of  the  crowd's  actions: 

"When  they  spoke  of  15  years  inside  the 
courthouse,  according  to  the  law."  Aristide 
said,  "outside  the  people  began  to  clamor  for 
Pere  Lebrun.  because  the  anger  of  the  people 
began  to  rise  a  little.  That's  why  the  verdict 
came  out  as  a  life  sentence." 

Aristide:  'Was  there  Pere  Lebrun  inside 
the  courthouse?  " 

Students:  "No." 

Aristide:  "Was  there  Pere  Lebrun  outside 
the  courthouse?" 

Students:  "Yes." 

Aristide:  "Did  the  people  use  Pere  Le- 
brun? " 

Students:  "No." 

Aristide:  "Did  the  people  have  the  right  to 
forget  it?" 

Students:    No." 

Aristide:  "Don't  say  it's  me  who  said  it. 
Pere  Lebrun  or  a  good  firm  bed.  which  is 
nicer?" 

Students:  "Pere  Lebrun." 

Aristide:  "For  24  hours  in  front  of  the 
courthouse.  Pere  Lebrun  became  a  good  firm 
bed.  The  people  slept  on  it.  Its  springs 
bounced  back.  They  were  talking  inside  the 
courthou.se  with  the  law  in  their  hands:  the 
people  also  have  their  own  pillows.  They 
have  their  little  matches  in  their  hand,  they 
have  their  little  gasoline  not  too  far  away. 
Did  they  use  it?" 

Students:  "No." 

Aristide:  "That's  because  the  people  re- 
spect the  Constitution.  But  does  the  Con- 
stitution tell  the  people  they  have  a  right  to 
forget  little  Pere  Lebrun?" 

Students:  "No." 

Aristide:  "Then,  when  they  knew  inside 
what  was  going  on  outside,  inside  they  had 
to  tread  carefully  [literally,  walk  on  thir- 
teen so  as  not  to  break  fourteen)." 

"Fourteen  is  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
masses  have  their  own  tool,  their  own  secret 
way.  their  own  wisdom.  When  they  spoke  of 
fifteen  years  inside  the  courthouse,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  outside  the  people  began  to 
clamor  for  Pere  Lebrun  because  the  anger  of 
the  people  began  to  rise  a  little.  That's  why 
the  verdict  came  out  as  a  life  sentence." 
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■  The  people,  who  respect  the  law.  who  up- 
hold the  Constitution,  when  they  heard  life 
In  prison'  they  forgot  their  little  matches, 
little  gasoline  and  little  Pere  Lebrun  " 

Students.  "No  " 

Aristide:  "But  if  it  hadn't  gone  well, 
wouldn't  the  people  have  used  Pere  Lebrun'* " 

Students:  '  Yes.  " 

Aristide:  "That  means  that  when  you  are 
in  your  literacy  class  and  you  are  learning  to 
write  Pere  Lebrun.'  you  are  learning  to 
think  about  Pete  Lebrun.  it's  because  you 
know  when  to  use  it,  how  to  use  it  and  where 
to  use  it." 

"And  you  may  never  use  it  again  in  a  state 
where  law  prevails  (that's  what  I  hope!)  as 
long  as  they  stop  using  deception  and  cor- 
ruption. So.  that's  what  they  call  real  lit- 
eracy!" 

(Excerpts  from  Americas  Watch,  November 
1.  1991) 

If  you  see  "a  faker  who  pretends  to  be  one 
of  our  supporters  .  .  just  grab  him.  Make 
sure  he  gets  what  he  deserves  .  .  with  the 
tool  you  have  now  in  your  hands  [the  burn- 
ing lire).  .  .  .  You  have  the  right  tool  in  your 
hands  .  .  .  the  right  instrument.  It  is  nice,  it 
is  chic,  it  is  classy,  elegant  and  snappy.  It 
smells  good  and  wherever  you  go.  you  want 
to  smell  It  "  (Washington  Post  article  by 
Lally  Weymouth.  January  24.  1993) 

•  WTiat  a  beautiful  instrumentr— what  a 
beautiful  device.  It's  beautiful— it's  such  a 
nice  smell— you  like  to  breathe  it  wherever 
you  go."  (Los  Angeles  Times  article  by  Wil- 
liam Eaton,  October  5.  1991) 

U.S.  Se.n.ate. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Washington .  DC 
ARisTTDE's  Human  Rights  Record 

Aristide  turned  on  his  own  church  when 
Archbishop  Francois  Wolff  Ligonde.  in  a  New 
Year's  homily  in  1991.  denounced  him  for  in- 
stalling a  "bolshevik  government  " 
Aristide's  mobs  destroyed  one  of  Port-au- 
Prince's  oldest  cathedrals  and  the 
Nunciatura.  the  Vatican  embassy  The  Papal 
nuncio  (ambassador)  was  stripped  to  his 
shorts  and  paraded  through  the  streets;  his 
assistant,  a  priest  form  Zaire,  was  gravely 
wounded  by  a  machete  blow.  [The  Vatican  is 
the  only  government  to  accord  recognition 
after  the  military  coup  of  1991.  (The  Plain 
Dealer.  February  27,  1993)] 

According  to  the  Catholic  Standard  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Washington,  Aristide  was  sus- 
pended from  the  Silesian  Order  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  1988  after  being  accused  of  "in- 
citement to  hatred  and  violence"  and  em- 
phasizing "class  struggle"  in  his  sermons. 

In  early  October  1991  'an  Aristide-inspired 
mob  attacked  Sylvio  Claude,  the  founder  of 
the  Democratic  Christian  Haitian  Party— a 
man  who  had  been  jailed  and  tortured  by 
Duvalier  but  was  a  political  opponent  of 
Aristide.  Although  Claude  sought  shelter  in 
a  police  station,  he  was  turned  over  to  the 
mob  and  burned  to  death  "  (Washington  Post 
article  by  Lally  Weymouth.  January  24.  1993) 

"According  to  senior  U.S.  government  offi- 
cials, Aristide  also  participated  in  a  cover-up 
of  the  killing  of  five  teenagers  on  July  26. 
1991.  Members  of  an  anti-gang  unit  claimed 
the  killings  occurred  when  they  became  in- 
volved in  a  struggle  with  the  youths  as  they 
tried  to  escape.  Photographs,  however, 
showed  that  the  young  men  were  severely 
beaten  and  shot  at  point  blank  range  by  sev- 
eral weapons.  The  Haitian  armed  forces— in 
particular  Interim  Commander-in-Chief 
Raoul  Cedras— demanded  that  the  incident 
be  investigated.  But  Aristide, who  had  been 
building  his  own  security  forces  outside  the 


military  chain  of  command,  tried  to  block 
the  investigation  and  sided  publicly  with  one 
of  the  officers  involved  in  the  slaying." 
(Washington  Post  article  by  Lally  Wey- 
mouth, January  24,  1993) 

"U.S.  Government  officials  cite  extensive 
evidence  showing  that  Aristide  personally 
gave  the  order  to  kill  Roger  Lafonlant.  .  .  ." 
In  a  December  1993  interview.  Lt.  General 
Raoul  Cedras  revealed  that  he  has  informa- 
tion "that  Aristide  intended  to  have  other 
political  prisoners  killed,  not  just  Lafontant: 
He  (Aristide)  gave  the  orders  to  kill  around 
20  people,  but  they  had  the  courage  to  exe- 
cute only  Lafontant."  (Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle by  Lally  Weymouth,  January  24,  1993) 

"In  August  1991.  Haitian  legislators  met  to 
deal  with  the  governments  abuses.  They 
planned  to  question  Prime  Minister  Rene 
Preval— who,  according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment human  rights  report,  had  personally 
interrogated  political  prisoners  and  denied 
them  recourse  to  legal  counsel— and  then  to 
consider  censuring  him.  Before  parliament 
met,  shots  were  fired  outside  the  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Front  for  Change 
and  Democracy  (FNCD)— a  political  party 
that  had  originally  supported  Aristide  but 
had  t>egun  to  criticize  .some  of  his  actions. 
The  home  of  an  FNCD  legislator  was  also 
stoned. 

"When  the  parliament  met.  its  members 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  about  2.(XI0 
demonstrators,  many  carrying  burning  tires. 
Under  the  threat  of  the  mob.  the  legislators 
decided  to  recess  "  (Washington  Post  article 
by  Lally  Weymouth,  January  24.  1993) 

Cedras  on  Aristide,  "He  spent  seven 
months  violating  the  constitution  of  this 
country  which  he  was  there  to  guarantee." 
(Washington  Post  article  by  Lally  Wey- 
mouth, January  24,  1993) 

Aristide  kept  a  color  painting  on  the  wall 
in  his  presidential  office  The  painting  de- 
picts the  following:  Aristide  smiles  down  on 
a  crowd  brandishing  auto  tires;  to  the  side  is 
another  pile  of  tires,  a  bottle  of  gasoline  and 
a  book  of  matches  [The  poster  further  por- 
trays the  presidential  chair  atop  the  Haitian 
constitution,  indicating  that  Aristide  is 
"above"  the  constitution.)  A  poster  in  the 
background,  in  Creole,  explains.  If  our 
power  is  threatened  Tl  Tid  [Little  Aristide), 
if  you  have  a  problem,  command  us  to  march 
and  solve  them  with  necklacing." 

Photographs  reveal  "how  Aristide  and  his 
street  mobs  let  Pere  Lebrun'  deal  with  polit- 
ical opponents.  The  body  shown  is  that  of 
Sylvio  Claude,  a  Baptist  minister  and  head 
of  the  Haitian  Christian  Democratic  Party 
who  had  the  temerity  to  oppose  the  "populist 
priest."  In  September  1991.  the  same  night 
that  the  army  moved  against  Aristide.  a  mob 
of  the  president's  supporters  set  upon  Claude 
and  beat  him  senseless.  Claude  died  an  ago- 
nizing death.  According  to  eyewitness  ac- 
counts, an  Aristide  henchman  then  severed 
the  penis  from  Claude's  corpse,  put  it  in  his 
mouth,  and  danced  derisively  around  his 
body.  Next,  an  automobile  tire  filled  with 
gasoline  was  draped  around  his  neck  and  set 
ablaze  Confident  that  Aristide  had  survived 
the  military's  move  against  him.  the  hench- 
man had  a  photographer  record  this  moment 
of  triumph."  (Accuracy  in  the  Media  Report. 
August-A,  1993) 

■•[Aristide)  sometimes  brandished  a  ma- 
chete from  his  pulpit  and  demanded  violent 
revolution  to  physically  eliminate  the  coun- 
try's elite.  Violence,  he  argued,  was  the  only 
way  to  reform  Haiti  economically  and  so- 
cially. "Revolution,  not  elections.'  he  would 
chant  with  followers."  (Accuracy  in  the 
Media  Report,  August-A.  1993) 


"A  neurosurgeoivAnd  former  dean  at  a  Hai- 
tian medical  schodl  had  Aristide  as  a  student 
of  neuro-psychology  during  the  school  year 
1978-79  .  .  According  to  a  statement  cir- 
culating among  Haitian  dissidents,  the  phy- 
sician declared.  I  was  especially  attracted 
by  the  tremendous  instability  of  personality 
of  [Aristide).  .  .  .  My  ultimate  diagnosis 
took  the  direction  of  the  bipolar  disease 
called  "psychotic  manic  depressive.'  and  I 
prescribed  for  Jean-Bertrand  carbonate  of 
lithium  .'  Haitian  exiles  say  that  some  of 
Aristide's  worst  excesses  come  when  he  is 
not  taking  his  lithium  "  (Accuracy  in  the 
Media  Report.  August-A.  1993) 

Aristide's  accused  violations  of  Haitian 
law: 

Haitian  constitution  bars  presidential 
paramilitary  armies.  Aristide  created  a  force 
called  "Special  Intelligence  for  the  Presi- 
dent," or  SIP,  which  was  trained  by  French 
and  Swiss  military  experts,  and  armed  with 
weapons  that  bypassed  the  army  when 
shipped  into  Haiti. 

Aristide  packed  the  Haitian  Supreme 
Court  with  five  new  justices  and  refused  to 
submit  them  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 
Contrary  to  law.  he  appointed  several  mem- 
bers of  the  electoral  commission  as  ambas- 
sadors. When  the  Senate  blocked  the  nomi- 
nation of  another  commission  member  as 
ambassador  to  France.  Aristide  made  him 
foreign  minister.  In  towns  in  the  interior. 
Aristide  replaced  elected  mayors  with  his 
lavalas.  and  relied  upon  mobs  to  keep  them 
in  office. 

When  the  Parliament  resisted  Aristide.  his 
mobs  appeared,  tires  and  gasoline  in  hand. 
Several  legislators  were  dragged  out  and 
beaten.  Union  offices  and  opposition  politi- 
cal headquarters  were  torched. 

Aristide  is  accused  of  ordering  the  murders 
of  Roger  Lafontant  and  Sylvio  Claude  the 
night  he  left  office.  They  were  murdered  two 
days  after  Aristide's  speech  encouraging 
necklacing 

Aristide  was  the  patron  of  an  organization 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  children.  VOAM.  a 
Creole  acronym  for  "send  Haiti  to  the 
skies"  At  his  request.  Haitian  refugees  in 
the  U.S.  sent  an  estimated  S2  million  to 
VOAM;  the  republic  of  China  gave  another  $6 
million.  According  to  Aristide's  opponents, 
Aristide  diverted  $4  5  million  (or  more)  of 
these  funds  to  his  own  projects. 

But  an  older  Haitian  friend  put  it  more  re- 
alistically: "I  hear  that  you  Americans  are 
going  to  force  us  to  take  back  that  dreadful 
man  who  says  he  wants  to  put  flaming  tires 
around  our  necks.  "  (National  Review.  July  5. 
1993) 

Who  is  President  Aristide? 
"[If  you  see)  a  faker  who  pretends  to  be 
one  of  our  supporters  .  .  just  grab  him. 
Make  sure  he  gets  what  he  deserves  .  .  .  with 
the  tool  you  have  now  in  your  hands  [the 
burning  tire)  .  .  You  have  the  right  tool  in 
your  hands  .  .  .  the  right  instrument.  It  is 
nice,  it  is  chic,  it  is  classy,  elegant  and  snap- 
py It  smells  good  and  wherever  you  go,  you 
want  to  smell  it."  (Washington  Post  article 
by  Lally  Weymouth.  January  24.  1993) 

According  to  the  Catholic  Standard  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Washington.  Aristide  was  sus- 
pended from  the  Salesian  Order  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  1988  after  being  accused  of  "in- 
citement to  hatred  and  violence"  and  em- 
phasizing "Class  struggle  "  in  his  sermons. 

"Don't  neglect  to  give  him  what  he  de- 
serves. Three  days  and  three  nights  you're 
keeping  watch  in  front  of  the  National  Peni- 
tentiary (see  Note).  If  someone  escapes,  don't 
neglect    to    give    him    what    he    deserves." 
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[Note:  A  reference  to  Roger  Lafontant.  who 
had  begun  to  serve  a  life  sentence  in  the  pen- 
itentiary for  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
government.  He  was  murdered  two  days  later 
in  his  cell  as  the  coup  was  beginning  under 
circumstances  that  remain  obscure.) 

"We  should  have  discovered  in  the  elec- 
toral campaign  of  this  devil  called  Reagan, 
the  Satanic  spirit  was  dancing  in  Reagan's 
head  .  .  .  The  same  spirit  that  Jesus  chased 
while  He  was  on  Earth,  forced  these  experts 
and  Reagan  to  produce  this  document  called 
Santa  Fe  .  .  .  A  bad  spirit  like  this,  don't 
you  see.  is  the  same  bad  spirit  that  danced  in 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  Emperors  that  Jesus 
fought."" 

.  .  What  we  need  to  destroy  these  people 
we  do  not  yet  have.  The  day  will  come  when 
we  will  have  it.  Nicaragua  had  it  in  1979. 
Cuba  had  it  in  1958  and  59." 

"When  you  are  sitting  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain teaching  the  peasants  how  to  use 
necklacing.  the  peasant,  having  never  seen  a 
car  before,  having  never  seen  a  tire  before, 
he  will  ask  you.  What  is  Necklacing?'  He 
could  also  ask  if  the  use  of  Necklacing  is  in 
the  Constitution.  You  might  answer.  If  the 
pressure  of  Necklacing  in  front  of  the  Court- 
house on  September  29  (the  judgment  day  of 
Roger  Lafontant)  was  not  there,  then  he 
would  not  have  received  the  life  sentence.  In- 
stead, he  would  have  only  received  15 
years."' 

[The  three  previous  excerpts  are  from  a 
transcript  of  a  videotape  of  various  Aristide 
speeches  and  sermons  at  Mass.) 

The  1991  State  Department  Human  Rights 
Report  said: 

"President  Aristide  appeared  less  con- 
cerned about  prosecuting  members  of  the 
military  accused  of  human  rights  abuses  if 
they  were  supporters  or  appointees  of  his 
Government  .  .  .  President  Aristide  also 
failed  to  condemn  categorically  all  recourse 
to  popular  justice  through  mob  violence  The 
Aristide  Government  made  no  effort  to  iden- 
tify and  to  bring  to  justice  those  responsible 
for  the  wholesale  killing,  looting,  and 
burning  .  . 

[From  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 

Library  of  Congress.  Translation  from  the 

French) 

General  Headquarters, 
.\rmed  Forces  of  Haiti. 
Port-au-Fnnce,  Haiti.  October  H,  1993. 
His  Excellency  Jean  Bertrand  Aristide, 
President  of  the  Republic.  Palais  .\ational 

Mr.  President:  I  would  be  very  grateful  if 
you  would  give  the  necessary  instruction  to 
the  responsible  Government  officials  to 
begin  the  necessary  proceedings  for  my  an- 
ticipated retirement  provided  for  in  Point  8 
of  the  Governors  Island  Political  Agreement 
which  I  signed  in  good  faith  on  July  3.  1993  to 
lift  the  blockade  of  the  country  and  to  pre- 
serve the  institution  of  the  military. 

I  believe  that  you.  as  well  as  I.  are  aware 
of  the  obligation  parallel  to  this  procedure  of 
making  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
granting  amnesty  by  parliamentary  law.  as 
indicated  in  Article  5  of  the  Governors  Island 
Agreements  and  Article  5  (paragraph  ii)  of 
the  New  York  Treaty. 

My  concern  is  shared  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  the  Special  Envoy  who  agreed  in 
the  course  of  a  tripartite  meeting  held  at  Mr. 
Malval's  residence  on  Tuesday.  October  7. 
1993  to  send  you  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
for  this  purpose  of  choosing  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  according  to  the  oath  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Armed  Forces  General  Reg- 
ulations and  by  personal  letter  of  appoint- 
ment, and  the  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 


I  will  then  officially  hand  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  Haitian  Armed  Forces  to  my  re- 
placement. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Raoul  Cedras. 
Lieutenant  General,  Armed  Forces  of 
Haiti.  Commander-in-Chief. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thin)t  the  point  has  been  made. 

Many  of  the  assertions  made  by  the 
Senator  are.  of  course,  open  to  dispute 
and  refutation.  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
and  have  been,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate.  I  have  no  wish  to  engage  in 
that  because  that  is  not  the  matter 
which  I  am  involved  in  at  the  moment. 

I  just  simply  repeat  that  if  the  no- 
tion that  long-distance  psychological 
examinations  be  made  of  elected  offi- 
cials, and  that  they  be  made  public, 
knowing  best,  as  I  do,  about  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  we  all  should  be 
very  leery  of  that. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  friend  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  am  not  saying  we 
are  in  the  psychological  business,  but 
here  is  a  case  where  we  are  committing 
the  prestige  of  our  Government  to 
someone  who,  according  to  newspaper 
reports,  had  very  severe  problems;  who 
according  to  newspaper  reports,  has 
committed  murder;  who  according  to 
our  State  Department  has  committed 
human  rights  abuses. 

I  want  to  make  that  clear.  We  are 
not  in  the  business  of  psychologically 
evaluating  people.  But  here  we  are  put- 
ting the  force  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  U.S.  taxpayers,  the  overburdened 
American  people,  behind  this  person. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question?  The  Sen- 
ator has  referred  three  times  to  news- 
paper reports. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
hereby  state  that  everything  that  ever 
appeare<J  about  human  rights  in  news- 
papers is  true? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  But  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  the  press.  I  hope  we  deal  with 
these  accounts. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
vious consent  granted  governing  the 
conference  report  accompanying  H.R. 
2519  be  executed  upon  disposition  of  the 
Dole-Mitchell  amendment  relating  to 
Haiti;  and  that  it  now  be  in  order  to  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays  on  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  now  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  requested. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

amendment  no.  1074 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
on  funding  for  the  deployment  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  Haiti) 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  Senator  Dole,  myself.  Senator 
Graham,    Senator    Simpson,    Senator 
Thurmond.  Senator  Domenici,  Senator 
Warner,   Senator  Hutchison,   Senator 
D'Amato,     Senator     Murkowski,     and 
Senator  Dodd.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell). 
for  Mr.  Dole,  for  himself.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Graha.m.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Do.MENici.  Mr.  Warner.  Mrs.  Hutchison.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Murkowski.  and  Mr.  Dodd. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1074. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  ON  THE  USE  OF 
FLTS^DS  FOR  IJNITED  STATES  MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS  IN  HAITI. 

(a)  Statement  of  Policy.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  all  parties  should  honor  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  Governors  Island  Accord  of 
July  3.  1993  and  the  New  York  Pact  of  July 
16.  1993; 

(2)  the  United  States  has  a  national  inter- 
est in  preventing  uncontrolled  emigration 
from  Haiti;  and 

(3)  the  United  States  should  remain  en- 
gaged in  Haiti  to  support  national  reconcili- 
ation and  further  its  interest  in  preventing 
uncontrolled  emigration. 

(b)  Limitation —It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  should 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  United 
States  military  operations  in  Haiti  unless — 

(1)  authorized  in  advanced  by  the  Congress; 
or 

(2)  the  temporary  deployment  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  Haiti  is  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  or  evacuate  United  States 
citizens  from  a  situation  of  imminent  danger 
and  the  President  reports  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable to  Congress  after  the  initiation  of  the 
temporary  deployment:  or 

(3)  the  deployment  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  Haiti  is  vital  to  the  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  protection  of 
.American  citizens  in  Haiti,  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  seek  and  receive  Congressional 
authorization,  and  the  President  reports  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  Congress  after  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  deployment,  but  in  no  case 
later  than  forty  eight  hours  after  the  initi- 
ation of  the  deployment:  or 

(4)  the  President  transmits  to  the  Congress 
a  written  report  pursuant  to  subsection  (C). 

(c)  Report.— It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  limitation  in  subsection  (b)  should 
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not  apply  if  the  President  reports  in  advance 
to  Congress  that  the  intended  deployment  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  into  Haiti— 

<1)  is  justified  by  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terests; 

(2)  will  be  undertaken  only  after  necessary 
steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure  the  safety 
and  security  of  US.  Armed  Forces,  including 
steps  to  ensure  that  US.  Armed  Forces  will 
not  become  targets  due  to  the  nature  of  their 
rules  of  engagement; 

(3)  will  be  undertaken  only  after  an  assess- 
ment that — 

I  A)  the  proposed  mission  and  objectives  are 
most  appropriate  for  the  US  Armed  Forces 
rather  than  civilian  personnel  or  armed 
forces  from  other  nations,  and 

(B)  that  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  proposed 
for  deployment  are  necessary  and  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  proposed 
mission; 

(4)  will  be  undertaken  only  after  clear  ob- 
jectives for  the  deployment  are  established; 

(5)  will  be  undertaken  only  after  an  exit 
strategy  for  ending  the  deployment  has  been 
identified;  and 

(6)  will  be  undertaken  only  after  the  finan- 
cial costs  of  the  deployment  are  estimated. 

(d)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  -United  States  military  operations 
in  Haiti"  means  the  continued  deployment, 
introduction  or  reintroduction  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  the  land  territory 
of  Haiti,  irrespective  of  whether  those  Armed 
Forces  are  under  United  States  or  United 
Nations  command,  but  does  not  include  ac- 
tivities for  the  collection  of  foreign  intel- 
ligence, activities  directly  related  to  the  op- 
erations of  U.S.  diplomatic  or  other  US 
government  facilities,  or  operations  to 
counter  emigration  from  Haiti 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  under  the  order 
there  would  now  be  up  to  60  minutes 
for  debate  on  that  amendment  this 
evening,  controlled  by  Senator  DOLE 
and  myself. 

Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  60  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  In  behalf  of  Senator 
Dole  and  myself.  I  now  yield  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  has 
been  yielded  back 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today,  it  stand  in  re- 
cess until  9:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 21;  that  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed  ap- 
proved to  date;  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day;  and  that  the  Senate 
then  resume  consideration  of  H.R.  3116. 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9:30 
A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  8:45  p.m..  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  October  21.  1993.  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  October  20.  1993: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  A.ND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

OLIVIA  A  GOLDEN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  TO 
BE  COMMISSIONER  ON  CHILDREN  YOUTH.  AND  FA.MI- 
LIES.  DEPARTME.VT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 
I  NEW  POSITION  1 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

JANE  M  WALES  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  -SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY POLICY  VICE  J  THOMAS  RATCHFORD.  RE- 
SIGNED 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMFNT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSI 
TION  OF  I.MPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER 
TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  601 

To  be  admiral 

VICE  ADM   WILLIAM  A  OWENS.  S02  2»-lS21.  U  S   NA\"Y 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  AD.MIRAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  I.MPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION eoi 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICF.  ADM   THOMAS  J    LOPEZ.  232.««-4372.  US   NAVTT 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday',  October  20,  1993 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  VOLKMER]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC. 

October  20,  1993. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Harold 
L.  VoLKMER  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
on  this  day. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  Hnu';c  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  know.  O  God.  that  before  the 
mountains  were  formed  or  the  waters 
filled  the  seas.  Your  grace  and  mercy 
have  been  Your  gifts  to  us.  You  have 
blessed  us,  O  God,  in  so  many  ways  and 
Your  goodness  is  ever  with  us.  We  pray 
that  we  will  be  steadfast  in  our  com- 
mitment to  justice  and  truth,  that  we 
will  be  faithful  in  our  tasks,  constant 
in  our  commitments,  and  devoted  to 
that  which  is  honorable  and  good.  Bless 
us  this  day  and  every  day,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Stupak]  to  lead  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  STUPAK  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  now  recognize  15  Members 
on  each  side  for  1-minute  requests. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  BORROWING 
MONEY  TO  FIGHT  IN  OTHER  PEO- 
PLE'S WARS 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  use  the 
relaxed  grammar  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
"Don't  it  seem  strange  that  some  of 
our  colleagues  are  saying  the  same 
things  about  Somalia  which  they  have 
condemned  President  Clinton  for  say- 
ing about  Vietnam?" 

I  think  they  are  right  the  second 
time.  It  never  did  make  sense  to  bor- 
row money  to  borrow  trouble  in  other 
people's  wars. 


A  BLUEPRINT  FOR 
INCARCERATION 

(Mr.  KINGSTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miQute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  is  proposing  to  put  50,000  new 
police  officers  on  the  street,  but  while 
I  think  this  proposal  has  merit,  let  us 
not  kid  ourselves.  Having  50.000  new  of- 
ficers to  arrest  more  criminals  for  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  offenses  will  not  do  it.  We  need 
to  lock  them  up  and  keep  them  locked 
up. 

Today  the  average  murderer  is  sen- 
tenced for  15  years,  yet  serves  only  8, 
the  average  rapist  gets  an  8-year  sen- 
tence and  serves  only  3.  and  the  aver- 
age mugger  gets  a  5-year  sentence  and 
serves  only  2.  These  career  criminals 
cost  us  on  an  average  a  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year  in  theft  and  property 
damage.  Society  cannot  afford  it.  In- 
carceration is  cheaper. 

Let  us  put  them  in  jail,  make  them 
work,  teach  them  a  skill,  and  make  it 
so  miserable  that  when  they  get  out, 
they  will  not  want  to  get  back  in  and 
so  they  will  get  a  job. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  REDUCE  MEMBERS'  SALA- 
RIES TO  MEXICAN  STANDARD  IF 
NAFTA  IS  PASSED 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  es- 
sence of  NAFTA  is  that  American 
workers  will  be  forced  to  compete 
against  the  desperate  and  impoverished 
people  of  Mexico  who  earn  a  minimum 
wage  of  58  cents  an  hour. 


It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  United 
States  Congress  is  going  to  force  Amer- 
ican workers  to  compete  against  our 
Mexican  neighbors,  then  it  is  only  ap- 
propriate that  we  ourselves,  the  Con- 
gress, lead  by  example  and  show  the 
world  that  we.  too,  in  terms  of  our  pay- 
checks, are  prepared  to  accept  the 
same  level  of  compensation  as  those  in 
Mexico  who  do  the  same  work  that  we 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the 
Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Mexi- 
co's equivalent  of  our  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, earn  the  equivalent  of 
$35,410  per  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would 
mandate  that  if  NAFTA  is  passed,  our 
salaries  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  competitive  with  the  Mexican 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  be  reduced  to 
$35,410  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  ask 
American  automobile  workers  and 
dairy  farmers  and  truck  drivers  to  be 
competitive  with  their  counterparts  in 
Mexico,  then  the  salaries  of  the  United 
States  Congress  should  be  competitive 
with  the  Mexican  Congress. 


THE  NO.  1  ISSUE 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No. 
1  issue  facing  the  country  today  is 
crime. 

Should  the  American  people  really 
trust  the  Clinton  administration  to 
come  up  with  a  tough  anticrime  pack- 
age? Can  we  really  trust  liberal  Demo- 
crats in  this  House  to  fight  for  victims 
of  crime  and  against  the  perpetrators? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Democrats'  answer  to  crime  is  to 
weaken  current  law  when  it  comes  to 
the  death  penalty. 

In  fact,  instead  of  clearing  the  obsta- 
cles to  swift  justice,  the  Democrat 
crime  bill  puts  more  legal  roadblocks 
in  the  way. 

Instead  of  including  the  death  pen- 
alty for  drug  kingpins,  the  Democrats 
removed  it  from  their  bill. 

Instead  of  including  a  mandatory 
minimum  sentence  for  the  use  of  semi- 
automatic weapons,  the  Democrats 
leave  it  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  comes  to  the 
No.  1  issue  facing  this  country,  the 
Democrats  don't  measure  up. 
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EXPORTS  THE  NO.  1  SUBJECT  OF 
NAFTA— THE  EXPORT  OF  JOBS 

(Mr.  STUPAK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
nninute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STUPAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration says  that  NAFTA  is  all 
about  exports.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
right,  because  if  this  agreement  passes, 
our  No.  1  export  is  going  to  be  Amer- 
ican jobs. 

But  Members  do  not  have  to  take  my 
word  for  it.  A  year  ago,  on  September 
24,  1992,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  polled 
453  of  our  Nation's  top  executives.  This 
was  before  NAFTA  became  the  volatile 
issue  it  is  today,  and  executives  stated 
what  they  saw  in  NAFTA.  In  response 
to  this  poll,  53  percent  of  these  execu- 
tives said  they  would  move  operations 
to  Mexico  if  NAFTA  passed— 23  percent 
said  they  had  used  the  threat  of  mov- 
ing operations  to  Mexico  in  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining process. 

So  much  for  American  jobs  and  our 
standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  exactly  what  the 
opponents  of  this  agreement  have  been 
saying  all  along.  If  we  pass  NAFTA, 
there  is  a  better  than  50-50  chance  your 
constituents"  jobs  will  be  gone.  You  do 
not  have  to  take  our  word  for  it;  ask 
your  district's  top  executives.  I  did. 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  did.  They 
want  to  increase  exports  all  right— 
your  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  agreement.  We  must 
not  adopt  this  NAFTA  agreement. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  POSITION 

(Mr.  BUNNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1,  1993,  the  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee had  this  to  say: 

U.S.  military  forces  in  Somalia  have  ful- 
filled the  mission  given  them  by  President 
Bush.  Republicans  therefore  call  on  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  bring  our  troops  home 

Mr.  Speaker,  we're  still  waiting. 

President  Clinton  chose  to  ignore  our 
advice.  Instead,  he  preferred  to  put  our 
troops  under  U.N.  command,  and  in 
real  danger. 

The  mission  has  degenerated  from 
humanitarian  to  humiliation,  and  it  is 
past  time  for  it  to  stop. 

The  President's  response  is  not  suffi- 
cient. He  should  not  keep  our  troops  in 
harm's  way  into  next  year  without  real 
justification  and  without  a  detailed 
strategy. 

Republicans  have  been  consistent  in 
our  opposition  to  a  policy  of  troop 
commitment  without  focus. 

I  urge  the  President  to  heed  our  ad- 
vice and  bring  our  troops  home  now. 


a  1010 

NAFTA:  A  BAD  DEAL  FOR  A  LOT 
OF  REASONS 

(Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  have  heard  in  this  Chamber  this 
morning  and  other  days  all  the  reasons 
to  oppose  NAFTA:  the  environmental 
reasons,  loss  of  jobs,  depressing  of 
American  wages,  food  safety,  truck 
safety,  all  of  the  issues  that  make 
NAFTA  a  bad  deal. 

One  issue  nobody  wants  to  talk  about 
is  that  NAFTA  is  a  new  $30  billion  Gov- 
ernment program.  Proponents  of 
NAFTA  do  not  like  to  talk  about  the 
lost  tariff  revenues  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  forgo.  They  do  not  like  to 
talk  about  border  cleanup.  $20  billion 
for  environmental  costs.  They  do  not 
like  to  talk  about  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  Texas  for  $10  billion,  or  the 
requests  from  Arizona,  California,  and 
New  Mexico,  for  billions  of  dollars  to 
prepare  for  NAFTA. 

NAFTA  is  a  $50  billion  new  program. 
It  is  something  we  cannot  afford.  It  is 
something  we  have  to  pay  for  with  ei- 
ther increased  taxes  or  cuts  in  services 
that  nobody  wants  to  specify. 

Mr.  Speaker,  NAFTA  is  a  bad  deal  for 
a  lot  of  reasons.  It  is  a  bad  deal  because 
it  is  a  $30  billion  new  Government  pro- 
gram. 


STOP  VIOLENCE  AGAINST  PEOPLE 
OF  KASHMIR 

(Mr.  PAXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vio- 
lence in  Kashmir  that  I  spoke  about 
earlier  this  year  continues  unabated. 
On  Friday,  1,000  Indian  troops  sur- 
rounded the  Hazratbal  mosque  in  the 
capital  city  of  Srinagar,  trapping  ap- 
proximately 100  Kashmiri  separatists 
inside. 

This  mosque,  the  holiest  shrine  in 
Kashmir,  contains  a  relic  of  the  proph- 
et Mohammed.  For  years  it  has  been  a 
focal  point  of  Kashmiri  separatist  feel- 
ings. It  appears  that  the  siege  was 
planned  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  Kashmiri  separatist  movement. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  all  too  remi- 
niscent of  the  Indian  Government's 
1984  siege  of  the  Golden  Temple  of  Am- 
ritsar  in  which  over  1.200  people  were 
killed. 

This  attack  is  but  the  latest  round  of 
violence  and  terror  against  the  Kash- 
mir people  by  the  Indian  Government 
since  the  uprising  began  in  January 
1990.  Over  7,500  Kashmiris  have  been 
killed,  with  thousands  more  beaten, 
raped,  and  detained  without  charge,  ac- 
cording to  international  human  rights 
organizations. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
United  States  and  all  nations  to  press 
India  to  stop  the  violence  in  Kashmir, 
remove  their  troops,  and  give  the  peo- 
ple of  Kashmir  the  vote  on  independ- 
ence long  ago  promised. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITIES 
ASKEW 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  are  losing  their  jobs,  losing 
their  homes,  losing  their  families,  los- 
ing their  pensions,  and  losing  their 
health  insurance.  There  are  25,000  mur- 
ders a  year  in  our  country.  Kids  are  lit- 
erally being  killed  in  their  own  homes 
by  drive-by  shooters.  AIDS  is  explod- 
ing, taxes  keep  going  up  and  up,  stran- 
gling this  economy,  our  debt  is  now 
over  $5  trillion,  and  American  soldiers 
are  literally  being  killed  in  foreign 
lands.  And  the  other  body  today  is  de- 
bating Beavis  and  Butthead. 

Beam  me  up.  Think  about  it.  Maybe 
it  is  time  that  Congress  starts  looking 
at  itself  in  the  mirror.  Maybe  it  is  not 
just  television. 


SILLY  ARGUMENTS 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  one  word  that  adequately  de- 
scribes the  arguments  against  the 
NAFTA  treaty:  silly. 

NAFTA  opponents  say  that  jobs  will 
go  to  Mexico  if  we  pass  this  agreement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
treaty  jobs  will  continue  to  flow  to 
Mexico. 

High  Mexican  tariffs  create  an  incen- 
tive for  American  companies  to  move 
south  of  the  border.  This  treaty  lowers 
tariffs  and  encourages  companies  and 
jobs  to  slay  in  the  United  States. 

NAFTA  opponents  say  that  the  envi- 
ronment will  be  harmed  if  NAFTA  is 
passed.  That  is  ridiculous.  If  NAFTA  is 
passed,  we  will  finally  have  the  ability 
to  force  Mexico  to  uphold  their  envi- 
ronmental laws.  If  NAFTA  fails,  the  le- 
verage will  be  lost. 

NAFTA  opponents  ignore  the  posi- 
tive effects  this  treaty  will  have  on  il- 
legal immigration,  our  regional  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors  and  our  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

Scare  tactics  and  silly  arguments 
should  not  be  enough  to  stop  NAFTA 
from  being  implemented.  This  is  a 
treaty  we  can  kll  feel  good  about. 


BUILD  A  STRONGER  AMERICA  BY 
STARTING  AT  HOME 

(Mr.    FLAKE   asked   and    was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
morning  realizing  that  all  over  the 
country,  all  over  the  Nation,  and,  yes, 
indeed,  some  parts  of  the  world,  the 
foremost  discussion  we  are  involved  in 
is  about  NAFTA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  because 
of  the  lack  of  discussions  about  com- 
munity development  in  this  Third 
World  nation  within  our  borders,  these 
urban  and  rural  communities  where 
people  have  already  been  displaced, 
where  people  are  already  without  jobs, 
where  people  already  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  good  education  that  prepares 
them  for  jobs.  As  we  talk  about 
NAFTA,  we  are  not  talking  about  what 
we  need  to  do  for  our  own  people.  Some 
of  them  will  be  displaced.  But  what 
about  those  that  already  are?  That 
have  discovered  that  training  programs 
have  not  prepared  them  adequately  to 
be  able  to  assume  the  jobs  that  are 
available  or  prepare  them  in  areas 
where  there  are  jobs  going  to  be  open- 
ing by  virtue  of  the  great  arguments 
that  are  made  for  what  NAFTA  is 
going  to  do  for  this  country? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
first  responsibility  is  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  as  strong  a  nation  as  we 
can  possibly  be.  Certainly  I  think  there 
are  some  who  would  listen  very  favor- 
ably to  the  NAFTA  discussion  if  it  was 
somehow  related  to  a  discussion  about 
how  to  build  a  stronger  America. 


DEMOCRATS  ARE  ONCE  AGAIN 
SOFT  ON  CRIME 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lib- 
eral Democrats  who  brought  you  the 
largest  tax  increase  in  history  are  pre- 
paring to  sell  America  another  Trojan 
horse,  this  time  disguised  as  crime  re- 
irm.  The  Democrat  crime  bill  is  worse 
in  current  law.  Just  listen  to  what 
thejs^ant  now. 

NewSjjabeas  corpus  language  for 
death  row  criminals  which  allows  them 
to  avoid  serving  their  sentence;  weak- 
ened probation  standards  allowing  drug 
addicts  to  remain  on  the  streets;  a 
fraudulent  death  penalty  that  will 
never  be  enacted;  and  the  removal  of 
the  death  penalty  for  drug  kingpins 
which  are  strangling  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  crime  re- 
form. It  is  just  another  example  of  how 
soft  the  liberal  Democrats  are  on  vio- 
lent criminals.  Let  us  pass  real  reform 
in  this  body,  stop  these  hardened 
criminals  in  their  tracks,  and  provide 
some  sort  of  relief  to  the  all  too  often 
ignored  victims. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
health  care  system  needs  reform.  We 
spend  much  more  money  per  person  on 
health  care  than  any  other  nation.  But 
we  do  not  get  the  results  we  should. 

Even  with  the  finest  doctors,  the  best 
hospitals,  and  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nology, our  infant  mortality  is  among 
the  highest  in  the  industrialized  world. 
Nearly  half  of  American  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  1  and  4  lack  basic 
childhood  immunizations.  We  are  again 
seeing  outbreaks  of  measles,  mumps, 
and  whooping  cough. 

Our  health  care  system  skimps  on 
low-cost  prenatal  care,  but  then  spends 
over  $30,000  a  month  to  keep  low-birth- 
weight  babies  alive  in  high-technology 
neonatal  units.  That's  just  not  very 
smart — or  cost  effective. 

President  Clinton  wants  to  change 
this.  He's  proposed  comprehensive 
health  care  reform  that  emphasizes  the 
simple  preventive  measures  that  are 
crucial  to  long-term  health— immuni- 
zations, checkups,  education,  preven- 
tive screenings  and  tests.  The  Presi- 
dent understands  that  good  health  care 
means  keeping  people  healthy,  not 
waiting  until  people  get  sick  to  treat 
them. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  really  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Controlling 
health-care  costs  and  improving 
health-care  quality  depends  on  living 
by  these  words. 


AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION 
(Mr.   SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


ECONOMIC  WAR  BEING  WAGED 
AGAINST  THE  WEST 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Clinton  and  Sec- 
retary Babbitt  and  his  Department  of 
Ulterior  Motives  are  waging  an  eco- 
nomic war  on  the  West.  This  is  not 
about  western  people  prospering;  this 
is  about  survival.  This  is  about  fami- 
lies keeping  their  homes.  This  is  about 
ensuring  that  people  can  live  and  work 
where  they  choose — in  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  says  it 
wants  to  make  people  and  jobs  a  prior- 
ity, so  we  ought  to  be  working  to  keep 
the  ones  we  have.  The  people  in  the 
West,  threatened  by  Clinton's  land 
policies,  do  not  want  to  be  handed  un- 
employment checks  because  their  jobs 
have  been  taken  away  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  President  talks  a  lot  about  jobs. 
He  talks  a  lot  about  rejuvenating 
America.  These  are  just  statements — 
just  as  vague,  shallow,  and  failed  as  his 
efforts  to  build  other  nations. 

Mr.  Clinton  and  Mr.  Babbitt  are  re- 
inventing a  whole  new  constituency  for 
unemployment  benefits.  If  this  contin- 
ues, the  sign  at  State  borders  in  the 
West  will  read,  "Last  one  out  of  the 
West,  turn  off  the  lights," 
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IMMIGRATION  STABILIZATION  ACT 
OF  1993 

(Mr.  BILBRAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce  the  Immigration  Stabiliza- 
tion   Act    of    1993.     Along    with     Mr. 

GOODLATTE.  Mr.  HUNTER,  Mr.  LEHMAN, 

and  Mr.  Traficant,  I  present  this  com- 
prehensive piece  of  legislation  aimed 
specifically  at  reforming,  not  just  one 
section  of  the  law,  but  our  Nation's 
laws  governing  both  legal  and  illegal 
immigration  in  their  entirety. 

Recent  events  have  brought  to  light 
evidence  of  the  desperate  need  for 
wholescale  reform  of  the  U.S.  immigra- 
tion system.  The  breakdown  of  the  sys- 
tem is  seen  not  only  in  high-profile 
cases  like  the  bombing  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  and  the  murder  of  gov- 
ernment employees  at  our  CIA  head- 
quarters, but  also  in  the  everyday  life 
of  our  citizens  and  our  economy. 

The  employment  needs  of  our  Nation 
have  changed.  No  longer  do  we  require 
a  massive  influx  of  unskilled  labor  as 
we  did  when  current  immigration  law 
was  written. 

No  longer  can  we  afford  to  offer  blan- 
ket asylum  for  all  seeking  protection 
from  their  enemies,  whether  they  are 
real  or  alleged. 

Our  social  services  system  is  on  the 
verge  of  collapse  under  the  weight  of 
our  own  citizens.  We  must  take  action 
so  that  we  may  retake  control  of  our 
future. 

Some  people  will  say  this  legislation 
is  xenophobic.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Our  immigrant  past  is 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to 
our  Nation's  strength  today.  What  this 
bill  says,  is  that  the  United  States 
should,  like  every  other  industrialized 
country,  control  the  flow  of  people  into 
our  country,  ensuring  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation  are  served  rather 
than  the  narrow  interests  of  certain 
groups. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
seeking  the  swift  passage  of  this  bipar- 
tisan legislation. 


D  1020 

TOP  10  REASONS  TO  VOTE 
AGAINST  NAFTA 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  our  colleagues  that 
I  just  received  from  the  home  office  in 
San  Diego,  CA,  the  top  10  reasons  as  to 
why  we  should  vote  against  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

Reason  No.  10:  I  like  living  in  the 
past.  Reason  No.  9:  We  need  a  good  rev- 
olution in  Mexico.  Reason  No.  8:  It  is 
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best  to  close  the  barn  door  after  the 
horse  is  out.  Reason  No.  7:  Jobs,  who 
needs  stinking  jobs.  Reason  No.  6;  The 
Toronto  Blue  Jays.  Reason  No.  5:  It  is 
the  best  way  to  get  labor  PAC  money. 
Reason  No.  4;  Pat  Buchanan,  Jesse 
Jackson,  Ralph  Nader,  and  Jerry 
Brown— wow.  Reason  No  3:  The  Japa- 
nese want  me  to  vote  'no."  Reason  No. 
2:  We  need  more  illegal  immigrants. 

And  the  No.  1  reason  to  vote  against 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment: Perotnoia  will  destroy  ya. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  reasons  to 
vote  against  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement.  We  should  line  up 
and  provide  support  for  the  American 
consumer  and  creation  of  jobs  right 
here  in  the  United  States. 


NAFTAS  EFFECTS  TERMED 
DEVASTATING 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  her  remarks.) 

Ms  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  is- 
sues that  we  address  here  provoke  such 
passion  and  are  the  targets  of  such  dis- 
tortion as  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement.  The  most  prevalent 
distortion  floated  by  the  proponents  of 
NAFTA  is  that  it  will  create  jobs— it 
won't. 

We  have  already  lost  500,000  jobs  to 
Mexico  and  estimates  are  that  enact- 
ment of  this  trade  agreement  would 
cost  us  500,000  more  jobs.  In  my  State- 
Connecticut — where  we  have  lost 
180,000  to  a  continuing  recession— we 
cannot  afford  one  more  job  loss.  But, 
NAFTA  will  cost  us  in  other  ways  as 
well:  It  will  cost  us  in  lost  revenues— 
in  lost  tariffs  to  the  U.S.  Government: 
in  lost  corporate  tax  revenues  as  busi- 
nesses move  to  Mexico:  in  lost  income 
tax  revenues— unemployed  workers 
cannot  pay  income  taxes.  And,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers  will  lose 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  NAFTA  no 
matter  whose  economic  model  you  use. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  free  trade.  If 
there  were  compelling  evidence  that 
the  long-term  payoffs  of  NAFTA  would 
offset  the  devastating  short-term  ef- 
fects, then  I  could  get  behind  it.  But 
the  long-term  effects  of  NAFTA  will  be 
equally  devastating:  a  lower  standard 
of  living  for  workers  on  both  sides  of 
the  border. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  NAFTA  will 
cost  us  jobs  and  it  will  cost  us  money. 
Our  workers  cannot  afford  NAFTA.  Our 
country  cannot  afford  NAFTA.  Not  this 
NAFTA. 


SOMALIA 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
has  said  it  wants  a  full  and  open  debate 
and   votp  ^n    Somalia.    The    American 


people  have  said  they  want  a  full  and 
open  debate  and  vote  on  Somalia.  We 
were  told  we  would  have  a  full  and 
open  debate  and  a  vote  on  Somalia  by 
November  15.  and  new  we  see  what  is 
happening:  A  watered  down  Senate  pro- 
vision will  be  buried  in  a  conference  re- 
port. We  will  never  have  that  debate. 
We  will  never  have  that  up-or-down 
vote. 

My  colleagues,  we  can  force  that  de- 
bate. We  can  force  that  vote. 

Yesterday  I  filed  a  discharge  petition 
No.  9  to  force  out  House  Resolution  227. 
offered  by  my  Democrat  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown). 

Ben  Pilla.  from  Vineland,  NJ,  said  it 
best,  and  I  quote:  'I  ask  this  Congress 
to  put  as  much  effort  into  investigat- 
ing this  foreign  policy  disaster  as  they 
put  into  investigating  Watergate  and 
Iran-Contra.  Neither  Watergate  nor 
Iran-Contra  cost  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers." 

Ben's  son,  Dominick.  was  killed  in 
Somalia  on  October  3.  1993.  and  buried 
on  October  11.  To  Ben.  his  father,  to  his 
son.  to  Dominick.  we  owe  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  debate  and  a  vote  on  the 
presence  of  our  troops  in  Somalia. 


BREAST  CANCER  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

(Mr.  POMERO'y  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  recognition  of  Breast  Cancer 
Awareness  Month. 

Having  personally  witnessed  how  this 
disease  afflicted  my  wife's  family,  how 
it  robbed  them  of  a  cherished  sister  and 
daughter.  I  stand  before  this  body  to 
remind  us  all  that  the  issue  of  breast 
cancer  is  not  just  a  women's  issue.  It  is 
an  issue  of  finding  a  cure  for  a  life- 
threatening  disease  that  is  killing 
thousands  beloved  family  members  and 
valuable  citizens  every  day  in  our 
country. 

With  1  in  8  women  now  at  risk  of  de- 
veloping this  disease,  all  of  us  will  be 
imijacted  one  way  or  another  by  this 
ongoing  tragedy.  We  must  support  ad- 
ditional funding  for  research  and  pro- 
vide for  adequate  access  to  new  thera- 
pies. Likewise,  health  care  reform 
must  provide  for  preventive  measures 
such  as  screening  mammograms  in  the 
basic  benefits  package. 

This  week,  the  National  Breast  Can- 
cer Coalition  presented  President  Clin- 
ton a  petition,  calling  for  increased 
funding  for  breast  cancer  research.  It 
was  signed  by  2.6  million  people 
throughout  the  country.  The  breast 
cancer  survivors  who  participated  in 
the  event  are  living  proof  that  we  can 
win  the  battle  against  breast  cancer. 
We  must  continue  to  elevate  the  public 
consciousness  about  this  disease,  and 
commit  the  necessary  resources  to  end 
the  breast  cancer  epidemic. 


COMMERCE  SECRETARY  RON 
BROWN'S  HAITIAN  AND  VIETNAM 
CONNECTIONS 

(Mr  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER  Mr.  Speaker. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Brown  should 
not  be  a  part  of  the  decisionmaking 
process  concerning  our  economic  em- 
'oargo  on  Haiti.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  few  years  ago  he  legally  took 
large  fees  to  lobby  for  the  former  Hai- 
tian dictatorship. 

Our  Secretary  of  Commerce  testified 
before  my  committee  that  he  excluded 
himself  from  any  discussion  on  easing 
the  embargo  on  Communist  Vietnam. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
take  the  $700,000  that  may  or  may  not 
have  been  offered  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  asked  why 
all  the  fuss?  Let  me  answer  in  human 
terms.  A  few  months  ago  I  put  a  list  of 
500  political  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  head  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Vietnam. 

I  personally  put  the  same  list  in 
President  Clinton's  hands.  With  a  whis- 
per our  President  could  have  asked  for 
the  release  of  these  prisoners  as  a  sign 
of  good  faith  before  taking  any  steps  to 
ease  the  embargo. 

Obviously  no  such  request  was  made. 
Yesterday  a  story  in  a  local  paper  indi- 
cates religious  persecution  continues 
unabated  in  Vietnam. 

Let  us  hope  the  reason  for  our  silence 
on  human  rights  in  Vietnam  has  not 
been  an  illegal  deal  between  high  gov- 
ernment officials. 

We  need  a  special  prosecutor  for  an 
impartial  investigation  of  this  issue. 


D  1030 

URGING  BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT 
FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S  POLICY 
ON  HAITI 

(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  on  Haiti  is  now  on  the 
most  productive  track  possible  and  it 
deserves  the  bipartisan  support  of  the 
entire  Congress.  The  President  has  de- 
cided to  go  beyond  the  Boy  Scout  ap- 
proach of  certain  naive  and  deceived 
State  Department  diplomats.  We  still 
support  the  Martin  Luther  King  non- 
violent approach  of  the  Governor's  Is- 
land Agreement.  But  the  President  now 
realizes  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  Hai- 
tian army  led  by  drug  smugglers  and 
killers.  Armed  protection  for  the  con- 
stitutional democratic  government  of 
President  Aristide  is  a  definite  neces- 
sity. 
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In  order  to  take  care  of  our  own  na- 
tional interest  in  Haiti,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote democracy  in  this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, we  have  no  choice  but  the  pur- 
suit of  a  policy  of  firmness  which  con- 
fronts the  forces  of  lawlessness  and 
brutality.  For  too  many  decades  the 
United  States  has  dominated  Haiti  by 
assisting  the  oppressors  of  the  major- 
ity. 

Now  is  the  time  to  reverse  the  nega- 
tive impact  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act  with  strength 
and  firmness  to  support  democracy  and 
the  economic  redevelopment  of  Haiti. 
Help  the  Haitians  to  take  democratic 
control  of  their  own  destiny  and  then 
the  Haitians  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 


URGING  CONGRESS  TO  REJECT 
THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  CRIME 
BILL  AND  GET  SERIOUS  ABOUT 
CRIME 

(Mr.  HOKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
have  to  be  rocket  scientists  to  know 
that  crime  in  the  United  States  has 
reached  an  epidemic  level.  What  has 
the  President  decided  to  do  about  it? 
He  has  dropped  from  previously  intro- 
duced bills  a  number  of  provisions.  He 
has  eliminated  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  for  armed  career  criminals. 
He  has  eliminated  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  for  drug  trafficking 
near  schools.  He  has  eliminated  the 
death  penalty  for  convicted  drug  king- 
pins. He  has  eliminated  increased  man- 
datory minimum  sentences  for  the 
criminal  use  of  semiautomatic  weap- 
ons, and  he  has  eliminated  language 
that  would  curtail  excessive  appeals  by 
death  row  inmates. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  written  a  bill  which  is  worse  than 
our  current  law.  Let  us  reject  the  ad- 
ministration's crime  bill  and  get  seri- 
ous about  crime. 


NAFTA:  A  MISTAKE  FOR  AMERICA 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  with  the  strongest  possible  oppo- 
sition to  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement.  For  too  long,  Amer- 
ican textile  workers  have  acted  as  the 
punching  bag  for  one  administration 
after  another,  and  NAFTA  would  be 
more  of  the  same. 

NAFTA  supporters  point  out  that  our 
exports  to  Mexico  are  growing.  The 
truth  is,  American  factories  and  Amer- 
ican jobs  account  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  our  increased  exports  to  Mexico 
during  the  past  few  years. 

They  also  say  the  Mexican  consumer 
market    is    expanding.     Mr.     Speaker, 


Mexican  workers  are  making  62  percent 
less  money  today  than  they  were  in 
1980.  Workers  that  only  make  one  dol- 
lar an  hour  cannot  offer  much  in  the 
way  of  buying  power. 

The  supporters  also  say  NAFTA 
means  jobs.  That  is  right.  NAFTA 
means  the  loss  of  American  jobs  for  the 
sake  of  expanding  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy. 

Average  American  workers  are  the 
backbone  of  our  economy,  and  they  are 
being  abandoned  by  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  support — and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  support — 
this  legislation  that  robs  Americans  of 
employment  opportunities.  NAFTA  is  a 
mistake,  and  it  should  fail. 


CLINTON  HEALTH  CARE  PLAN:  IT 
IS  OCTOBER  20  AND  WE  ARE 
STILL  WAITING 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 5.  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Donna  Shalala  testified  before 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
that  in  2  weeks  Congress  would  have 
the  details  of  the  Clinton  health  care 
plan.  That  would  have  been  October  19. 
or  yesterday.  Well,  it  is  October  20  and 
we  are  still  waiting.  The  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI.  has  Criticized  the  Clin- 
ton administration's  delay  in  sending 
the  specifics  of  its  health  care  reform 
to  his  committee  recently.  In  the 
meantime,  committees  have  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  legislation  that  does 
not  exist,  trying  to  study  "devil  in  the 
details"  problems  with  no  details.  My 
constituents,  and  I  am  sure  those  of 
every  Member  of  this  House,  have 
asked  for  copies  of  the  Clinton  legisla- 
tion, only  to  be  told  that  the  bill  still 
doesn't  exist.  And.  everyone  wants  to 
know,  realistically,  how  much  this  will 
cost. 

The  uncertainty  over  this  plan  also  is 
causing  real  concerns  in  our  Nation's 
teaching  hospitals.  Young  men  and 
women  studying  medicine  have  legiti- 
mate concerns  that  a  new  Federal  au- 
thority is  being  created  to  dictate 
where  and  what  they  can  practice 
under  the  guise  of  "creating  a  new 
health  work  force.  " 

There  are  so  many  fundamental  ques- 
tions this  issue  of  health  care  reform 
raises,  and  right  now  none  of  them  are 
being  answered.  It's  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  stop  delaying  and  bring 
forward  this  legislation,  with  facts  and 
figures  to  back  up  their  claim  of  a  $700 
billion  price  tag. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
PROVIDING  INCENTIVES  FOR  RE- 
HABILITATION OF  HOUSING 
PROJECTS 

(Mr.  JEFFERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for 
15-year  straight-line  depreciation  for 
new  investors  in  housing  projects  in 
need  of  rehabilitation,  together  with 
an  exemption  from  the  passive  loss 
rules. 

According  to  a  1992  Harvard  Univer- 
sity study,  there  are  only  4.1  million 
units  of  HUD-assisted  housing  units 
available  to  a  population  of  13.8  million 
households  eligible  for  the  assistance. 
Many  of  the  units  that  could  be  put  in 
commerce  to  meet  this  need  are  in  de- 
teriorating buildings  with  financially 
strapped  owners,  who  have  no  incentive 
to  improve  their  properties  and  no 
market  to  dispose  of  them.  These  con- 
ditions are  due  in  part  not  only  to  a 
continuing  real  estate  recession  and 
the  general  aging  of  housing  stock,  but 
also,  in  no  small  part,  to  changes  this 
Congress  made  in  the  1986  revisions  to 
the  tax  laws. 

New  investors  with  the  requisite  cap- 
ital that  can  be  generated  by  the  bill 
we  introduce  today  can  finance  the 
necessary  renovations  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  availability  of  secure  hous- 
ing for  low-income  tenants  who  will  be 
the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  infusion 
of  this  new  capital. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation. 


URGING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
CONTINUE  EFFORTS  TO  RE- 
STORE DEMOCRACY  IN  HAITI 

(Mrs.  CLAYTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  situation  in  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  has  reached  a  critical  point  and 
has  caused  great  debate.  The  recent  in- 
cident in  Port-au-Prince  in  which 
American  troops  were  refused  safe 
entry  reveals  the  unstable  conditions 
in  this  troubled  island  nation.  More- 
over, the  imposition  of  United  States 
economic  sanctions  shows  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  indeed  concerned  about 
the  hope  of  restoring  democracy  in 
Haiti. 

Many  will  argue  that  the  United 
States  should  not  be  involved  in  "bas- 
ket-case" countries  who  possess  little 
in  terms  of  U.S.  economic  interest.  It 
is  true  that  Haiti  is  one  of  the  world's 
leaders  in  poverty.  It  is  true  that  Haiti 
possesses  immeasurable  problems  re- 
lated to  infrastructure  and  modernity. 
And,  the  Haitian  record  on  human 
rights  can  best  be  characterized  as  de- 
plorable. 
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So,  the  question  remains:  Why  is 
Haiti  important?  Or  better  stated, 
what  is  America's  vested  interest  in 
Haiti?  First.  Haiti  is  important  be- 
cause it  is  a  nation  longing  for  the 
same  democratic  principles  we  cherish 
here  in  the  United  States.  Before  the 
military  coup  on  September  30.  1991. 
the  Haitian  people  popularly  elected 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  As  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
States  plays  a  powerful  ideological  and 
moral  role  in  assisting  aspiring  democ- 
racies. We  are  privileged  to  have  this 
distinction,  and  we  must  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  do  not,  we  lose  re- 
spect internationally  for  our  compla- 
cency. 

Second,  Haiti  is  crucial  for  American 
self-interest  because  it  is  geographi- 
cally located  in  our  own  precious  hemi- 
sphere, only  80  miles  from  our  shores. 
The  most  obvious  way  in  which  we  are 
affected  by  the  chaos  in  Haiti  is  by 
looking  at  the  refugee  crisis  felt  by  the 
State  of  Florida.  I  know  that  Rep- 
resentative Meek  can  testify  to  this 
fact. 

Third,  earlier  this  year,  the  United 
States  Government  ruled  that  boats 
with  Haitians  seeking  freedom  in  our 
countries  should  be  returned  to  their 
homeland.  The  United  States  and  the 
international  community  must  seek  to 
stabilize  the  Haitian  society  so  that 
large  numbers  of  Haitians  do  not  jeop- 
ardize their  lives  by  taking  to  the  tur- 
bulent waters  with  their  makeshift 
vessels. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  work  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Haiti.  The  Governor's  Island  Agree- 
ment should  be  honored  because  it  is 
good  for  the  thousands  ef  Haitian  peo- 
ple who  deserve  the  fruits  of  democ- 
racy. Ultimately,  the  stability  of  Haiti 
is  good  for  our  hemisphere  and  the 
United  States.  Let  us  be  decisive  for 
the  sake  of  democracy  and  the  people 
of  Haiti. 


CALLING      ON      THE      DEMOCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP  TO  IMPROVE 

SCHEDULING  OF  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  speaking  to  the  House,  but  I 
just  found  out  that  we  were  going  to  be 
in  here  until  probably  10  o'clock  to- 
night. Let  me  just  say  to  the  leader- 
ship of  this  House,  we  really  have  to  do 
a  better  job  of  scheduling.  One  day  we 
hear  we  are  going  to  have  votes  on 
Monday,  then  Monday  comes  and  we  do 
not  have  votes.  Then  we  hear  we  are 
going  to  have  votes  on  Friday,  and 
then  they  tell  us  we  do  not  have  votes 
on  Friday. 

We  cannot  schedule.  We  cannot  know 
whether    we    can    go    to    a    children's 


event.  We  cannot  know  whether  we  can 
do  something  in  our  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  hours  that  we  keep  in  this 
body  and  the  schedule  in  this  body  is  a 
disgrace.  It  must  change.  Husbands  do 
not  know  their  wives.  Husbands  and 
wives  do  not  know  their  children.  Peo- 
ple do  not  have  any  control  over  the 
schedule. 

I  call  on  the  leadership  of  the  party 
that  controls  this  House  to  do  a  better 
job  of  scheduling.  It  is  unacceptable  to 
keep  the  hours  and  the  uniformed 
schedule  that  we  have  in  this  House. 


D  1040 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2492, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   APPROPRIATIONS    AND 
RESCISSIONS  ACT,  1993 
Mr.   DIXON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  call   up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2492)    making    appropriations    for    the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and    other    activities    chargeable     in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,   1994,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The     SPEAKER    pro     tempore    (Mr. 
Mfume).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  con- 
ference report  is  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Thursday,  October  14,  1993,  at  page 
H7900.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dixon] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
W.^LSH]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DlxoN). 

GE.NER.^L  LE.WE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  and  on  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement,  and  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  include  tabulations 
summarizing  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Tucker]. 

(Mr.  TUCKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  out  of  order. ) 

NOT  THIS  N.MTA 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement.  I  rise  today  in  opposition 
to  that  particular  agreement.  As  has 
been  said,  not  this  NAFTA. 


It  is  not  that  many  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
against  the  concept  of  free  trade  or  the 
concept  of  a  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement.  It  is  a  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  NAFTA  that  is  com- 
ing to  this  House  for  a  vote  in  the  next 
few  weeks  is  not  a  good  deal.  It  is  not 
a  good  deal  for  the  American  people, 
and  if  we  take  it,  we  will  truly  have 
been  hoodwinked  and  bamboozled,  and 
we  will  truly  have  been  led  astray,  be- 
cause all  of  these  promises  and  rep- 
resentations of  net  job  gains  are  just 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  promises,  just  the 
promises  for  a  middle-class  income  tax 
cut  that  never  came  down.  These  prom- 
ises of  more  jobs  will  not  come  with  a 
NAFTA.  There  will  be  in  fact  the  re- 
ality of  job  loss. 

We  cannot  afford  any  more  job  losses, 
not  only  in  California,  but  all  across 
this  country.  This  is  not  a  good  deal. 
We  need  to  go  back  and  renegotiate. 

To  all  of  those  who  say  we  have  to 
take  it  or  leave  it,  I  say  leave  it,  be- 
cause we  can  renegotiate  it.  Not  this 
NAFTA.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  today  to 
present  the  highlights  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
Act. 

There  were  48  Senate  amendments, 
and  we  were  able  to  resolve  all  of  them 
in  conference.  In  summary,  the 
amounts  recommended  in  this  con- 
ference agreement  are  within  the  602(b) 
allocation  in  both  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  and  we  are  $5.1  million 
below  the  budget  that  the  President  re- 
quested. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$700  million  in  Federal  funds  and  $3.7 
billion  in  District  funds.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  this  budget  is  financed  from 
local  revenues—income  taxes,  property 
taxes,  and  various  fees  and  charges. 

The  $700  million  in  Federal  funds  is 
identical  to  the  amount  that  passed 
the  House,  but  it  is  $2  million  above 
the  Senate  allowance  and  $12  million 
higher  than  last  year's  appropriation. 
The  $700  million  consists  of  three 
items.  First,  the  Federal  payment  of 
$630  million,  which  is  based  on  a  for- 
mula of  24  percent  of  the  local  reve- 
nues. Second  is  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion of  $52  million  to  the  police,  fire, 
teachers,  and  judges  retirement  funds. 
Third,  the  Federal  contribution  of  $17 
million  for  major  crime  and  youth  ini- 
tiatives to  reduce  the  District's  rising 
crime  rate  and  to  reach  out  to  young 
people  who  are  at  risk. 

In  District  funds,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  $3.7  billion  which  is 
the  same  as  the  budget  request,  but  $13 
million  below  the  House  allowance  and 
$38  million  below  the  Senate  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment does  not  include  any  funds  for 


George  Washington  University  to  build 
a  medical  center.  Instead,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  include  language  under 
amendment  No.  25  that  requires  the 
District  government  to  submit  a  pro- 
posed plan  by  April  15  next  year  that 
provides  for  financing  of  capital  reha- 
bilitation and  revitalization  of  the 
medical  infrastructure  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  bill  language  re- 
quires that  the  currently  authorized 
George  Washington  University  project 
be  specifically  addressed  as  part  of  the 
overall  plan. 

Under  general  provisions,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  conferees  deleted  language 
under  section  135.  That  language  would 
have  required  the  Mayor  to  prepare  a 
cost  analysis  and  show  a  10-percent 
savings  before  she  could  contract  out 
for  goods  and  services  now  provided  by 
District  employees. 

The  conferees  also  deleted  language 
under  section  136  of  the  House  bill  that 
would  have  required  Council  review  of 
certain  contracts  over  $1  million. 

There  is  no  language  in  the  bill  con- 
cerning abortions.  Neither  the  House- 
passed  bill  nor  the  Senate-passed  bill 
make  reference  to  that  issue.  Both  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  allow  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  use  the  funds  in  the  bill 
for  abortions  in  accordance  with  the 
District's  regulations  and  guidelines  in 
compliance  with  the  various  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  have  been  handed 
won  on  this  issue.  These  decisions 
apply  to  the  District  just  as  they  apply 
to  the  50  States. 

However.  I  would  point  out  to  Mem- 
bers that  Federal  Medicaid  funds  are 
governed  by  the  Hyde  amendment  in 
the  Labor-HHS  appropriations  bill 
(H.R.  2518).  and  any  Federal  Medicaid 
funds  received  by  the  District  cannot 
be  used  for  abortions,  except  when  it  is 
made  known  to  the  Federal  entity  or 
official  to  which  funds  are  appropriated 
under  H.R.  2518  that  the  procedure  is 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother 
and  in  the  case  of  rape  or  incest.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  District 
is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  each 
of  the  50  States  are  treated.  There  is 
absolutely  no  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2492,  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations Act  for  Fiscal  year  1994. 

Before  I  state  specifically  why  I  op- 
pose the  report,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment Chairman  Dixon  and  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
the  responsible  manner  in  which  they 
addressed  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Regarding  the  substance  of  the  bill: 
The  Federal  formula  payment  for  fiscal 
year  1994  is  $630.6  million.  The  Federal 
contribution  to  the  retirement  fund 
stands  at  $52  million   and  S17   million 


going  to  the  crime  and  youth  initia- 
tive. I  expressed  opposition  to  certain 
portions  of  the  bill  early  on.  Those  res- 
ervations remain.  Specifically,  abor- 
tion funding,  the  crime  and  youth  ini- 
tiative, and  fiddling  with  the  Federal 
employees  retirement  fund. 

Allow  me  to  take  a  moment  to  detail 
this  opposition.  As  we  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  this  conference  report  is 
currently  constructed.  Federal  and 
local  taxpayer  dollars  will  be  used  to 
fund  abortion.  This  has  never  been 
done  before.  Recently  the  Congress 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  a  somewhat 
revised  Hyde  amendment  on  the  Labor' 
HHS  bill.  At  the  least,  this  bill  should 
comply  with  that  language.  As  for  the 
crime  and  youth  initiatve.  I  consider 
$17  million  to  the  District  beyond  our 
commitment.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's obligation  as  cited  by  GAO  is  to 
pay  the  District  $630.6  million.  Let  us 
stick  to  it.  We  enacted  a  law  to  take 
the  guesswork  out  of  how  much  we 
owed  the  District.  I  have  accepted  the 
argument  that  the  District  is  in  finan- 
cial peril  and  that  youth  in  the  city  are 
being  killed  at  an  alarming  rate.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  honestly  believe  that  in 
effect  paying  youths  to  stay  off  the 
streets  will  accomplish  our  social 
goals.  No  American  in  any  city  wants 
to  see  children  hurt,  old  people  robbed, 
or  residents  carjacked,  for  that  matter. 
I  would  suggest  we  look  at  other  cities 
of  comparable  size  to  see  what  they  are 
doing  about  these  problems,  to  try  to 
find  solutions  that  are  results-oriented. 
As  it  stands,  the  program  is  wasteful. 

Last,  I  oppose  delaying  the  obliga- 
tion of  $2  million  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees retirement  fund.  I  support  the 
Senate  action  which  makes  the  $52  mil- 
lion available  immediately  and  cuts  $2 
million  from  the  crime  and  youth  ini- 
tiative. 

The  pension  fund,  which  received  a 
commitment  from  Congress  several 
years  ago  for  an  annual  contribution, 
is  woefully  underfunded  as  it  is.  It  will 
require  major  surgery  if  it  is  to  meet 
its  obligations  to  those  workers.  To 
deny  the  fund  the  relatively  minor 
amount  of  $2  million  for  the  relatively 
short  period  of  a  couple  of  months  still 
amounts  to  actuarial  larceny.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  it  sets  a  dangerous 
precedent  and  weakens  our  commit- 
ment to  the  District.  As  the  ranking 
republican  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  applaud  the  District,  and  espe- 
cially Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly,  for 
the  fiscal  prudence  used  in  sorting  out 
the  District's  budget  challenges.  As  a 
former  city  official  I  know  tough  deci- 
sions when  I  see  them,  and  for  every- 
one's information  tough  decisions  have 
been  made. 

At  the  same  time,  for  the  reasons 
stated,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  conference  report,  with 
one  final  note  on  how  I  think  we  can 
work  together. 

The  Corporation  Counsel's  Office  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  strained 


relations  with  Congress  by  not  pros- 
ecuting the  offenders  of  law  and  order, 
specifically  the  demonstrators  for  D.C. 
statehood.  Again,  speaking  as  a  former 
city  official  in  my  hometown,  I  would 
remind  the  Corporation  Counsel  that  it 
has  a  responsibility  to  prosecute  viola- 
tors of  the  law— whether  they  like  the 
law  or  not.  The  demonstrators  have 
been  a  threat  to  public  safety  by  block- 
ing House  buildings.  This  is  not  just 
my  opinion.  They  were  arrested  for 
this  reason.  In  conclusion,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  down  this  con- 
ference report. 

D  1050 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms. 
Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
morning  to  ask  my  colleagues  and 
friends  in  this  body,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  to  affirm  the  D.C.  appropria- 
tions for  which  the  majority  voted  ear- 
lier this  year.  May  I  ask  my  colleagues 
as  well  to  consider  this  appropriation 
without  discrimination  or  malice  to- 
ward the  Capital  of  our  Nation  at  a 
time  when  the  city  is  being  ravaged  by 
financial  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  appropria- 
tion before  us  consists  largely  of  funds 
raised  in  the  District  of  Columbia  it- 
self, paid  by  District  taxpayers  and 
businesses.  The  smaller  portion  that  is 
the  Federal  payment  is  different  from 
every  single  appropriation  that  comes 
before  the  House.  The  District  appro- 
priation is  not  called  a  Federal  pay- 
ment for  nought.  The  term  "payment" 
is  technically  precise.  The  Federal  pay- 
ment is  meant  to  pay  the  District  for 
what  it  loses  in  restrictions  that  this 
body  has  placed  on  the  city's  ability  to 
develop  itself  economically,  for  land 
taken  off  the  tax  rolls  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  for  services  rendered 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  amount  has 
ever  been  adequate  to  make  up  for 
these  restrictions,  but  all  agree  that 
the  Federal  payment  is  a  debt  owed  the 
District,  not  a  grant  like  our  other  ap- 
propriations. To  fail  to  pay  the  full 
amount  owed  is  to  repudiate  a  debt.  I 
ask  this  body  to  keep  faith  with  this 
debt  and  with  the  District. 

I  especially  ask  my  colleagues  for 
your  help  this  year  when  the  Capital 
City  has  been  the  victim  of  a  cruel  re- 
cession that  has  simply  refused  to  let 
go  and  let  the  city  recover.  I  recognize 
that  there  are  some  among  my  col- 
leagues who  have  sometimes  looked  at 
the  District  appropriation  as  an  ex- 
pendable vote.  We  are  not  your  con- 
stituents so  what  do  you  have  to  lose, 
some  have  reasoned. 

But  this  is  your  city  too.  It  is  the 
Capital  of  your  country.  It  is  in  deep  fi- 
nancial  trouble.   To   vote   against   the 
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District  appropriation  this  year  is  to 
vote  to  tell  the  Capital  of  this  Nation 
to  go  to  hell. 

This  much  is  sure,  without  this  full 
appropriation  the  District's  finances 
and  stability  will  go  south.  The  600.000 
residents  of  the  District  need  and  de- 
serve better. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  not 
to  engage  in  brinkmanship  with  the 
city's  solvency.  That  is  what  a  nay 
vote  will  do.  A  nay  vote  this  year  is  not 
a  vote  without  consequences.  A  nay 
vote  is  a  cruel  vote  that  could  threaten 
the  solvency  of  a  city  that  is  still 
struggling  to  balance  its  budget  and  is 
still  laying  off  employees. 

Whatever  your  vote  in  the  past.  I  am 
asking  for  your  vote  this  year.  An  aye 
vote  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  finan- 
cial solvency  of  the  Capital  of  this  Na- 
tion  Please  vote   "aye"  on  H.R  2492. 

Mr  WALSH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman        from         California         [Mr. 

ROHR.AB.^CHER]. 

Mr.  ROHKABACHER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  fbr  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  SpeKlcer.  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  controversial 
bill  for  several  reasons.  It  passed  this 
House  by  a  vote  of  213-211  on  June  30. 
One  reason  that  vote  was  so  close  was 
that  the  bill  exceeded  the  authoriza- 
tion level  by  $17  million.  This  con- 
ference report  does  not  change  that  is 
still  at  $17,000,000  over  that  level. 

But  the  House  should  be  aware  that 
circumstances  have  changed  in  the  last 
3'-^  months  that  should  make  us  even 
less  willing  than  then  to  throw  an 
extra  $17  million  in  to  the  DC.  govern- 
ment. 

Each  Thursday  since  the  House  voted 
and  first  passed  this  bill.  District  of 
Columbia  government  officials  have  or- 
ganized and  participated  in  illegal 
demonstrations  involving  the  arrest  of 
several  demonstrators  for  blocking 
traffic  at  the  intersection  of  Independ- 
ence and  New  Jersey  Avenues,  just  out- 
side this  building.  The  last  three  times, 
demonstrators  switched  to  blocking 
the  entrance  doors  to  the  Longworth 
Building. 

These  demonstrations  are  preceded 
by  the  District's  unmarked  police  cars 
with  flashing  red  lights,  they  begin 
just  outside  the  Mayor's  office,  and 
they  are  led  by  Mayor  Kelly  and  other 
city  officials.  These  officials,  including 
the  Mayor  herself  on  one  occasion, 
have  been  among  those  arrested  for 
personally  blocking  traffic  through  the 
Capitol  Grounds. 

Yesterday,  the  District  of  Columbia 
government's  involvement  became 
even  more  blatant,  when  its  prosecutor 
dropped  all  charges  against  those  ar- 
rested for  blocking  the  Capitol  traffic. 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  have  invited  fur- 
ther direct  interference  with  Congress 
by  reaching  an  agreement  with  the 
arrestees    to    stop   actions    which    are 


prosecutable  by  him.  rather  than  by 
the  U.S.  attorney.  In  other  words,  from 
now  on.  statehood  protesters  are  to 
keep  blocking  our  office  doors,  rather 
than  blocking  Independence  Avenue. 

Admittedly,  these  illegal  activities 
have  not  had  a  great  effect.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  block  our  streets  for 
more  than  about  20  minutes  or  our 
doors  for  more  than  about  5  minutes 
before  our  Capitol  Police  are  able  to 
clear  the  way. 

They  have  failed  miserably  as  a  pub- 
licity stunt,  receiving  almost  no  notice 
outside  the  Washington  area,  and  get- 
ting very  little  coverage  even  in  the 
local  press.  If  only  private  citizens 
were  involved.  I  would  not  even  bother 
mentioning  this  situation. 

But  the  point  the  House  should  note 
is  this:  These  are  not  just  the  actions 
of  private  individuals — these  are  the 
actions  of  supposedly  responsible  pub- 
lic officials  who  are  sworn  to  uphold 
the  law.  but  instead  are  violating  the 
law  in  physical  attacks  aimed  at  the 
Congress,  for  which  they  ensure  there 
is  no  punishment  for  the  acts  they 
committed. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  there  ever  been  such  an  at- 
tack on  Congress  by  another  govern- 
ment. Even  early  in  our  history,  when 
Pennsylvania  State  officials  failed  to 
protect  Members  of  Congress  from  dis- 
gruntled veterans — at  least  the  State 
officials  were  not  participating  person- 
ally. 

I  know  my  colleagues  are  not  ready 
to  punish  the  DC.  government  by  ap- 
propriating below  the  formula  level. 

And  there  is  a  formula  that  we 
worked  out  that  we  thought  was  fair 
and  just;  but  do  we  really  still  have  to 
go  beyond  the  formula  payment  and 
provide  $17  million  extra  when  this 
type  of  action  is  being  taken  to  pres- 
sure us.  to  intimidate  us?  I  do  not 
think  so.  Congress  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  extra  money  for  lawbreakers  who 
are  trying  to  intimidate  Congress.  A 
"no"  vote  on  this  conference  report  is 
saying  that  the  people  who  direct  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
ought  to  obey  the  law  and  cannot  try 
to  force  us.  to  intimidate  us.  to  block 
our  doors,  to  come  into  this  Capitol 
and  get  their  way. 

D  1100 

Mr.  DIXON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Kennelly). 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  lets 
take  a  minute  to  cut  through  the  rhet- 
oric and  be  clear  about  what  we  are 
talking  about  here.  Some  of  these 
points  have  already  been  made;  some 
will  be  made  again.  But  I  think  it  is 
important  to  get  them  right. 

First,  the  conference  report  contains 
no  language  restricting  choice  because 
that  is  what  the  House  voted  for  last 


June.  And  that  was  the  position  of  the 
other  body  as  well.  We  have,  in  effect, 
already  decided  this  issue.  We  should 
stand  by  this  decision  and  support  the 
conference  report. 

Second,  it  is  no  great  secret  around 
here  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  vote 
against  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
harder  vote  is  to  stand  up  for  what  is 
right.  What  is  right  here  is  to  allow  the 
citizens  of  the  District  to  make  their 
own  decisions  about  how  they  want  to 
allocate  their  tax  dollars. 

D.C.  citizens  have  limited  political 
rights.  As  we  all  know,  they  do  not 
elect  full  voting  Members  of  the  House, 
although  we  have  taken  some  steps  in 
that  direction.  They  do  not  elect  Sen- 
ators. But  they  do  elect  a  mayor  and  a 
city  council. 

These  women  and  men  set  the  policy 
for  the  city.  They  are  accountable  to 
their  voters.  As  Members  of  Congress, 
we  are  free  to  disagree  with  their  posi- 
tions. But  we  must  understand  that 
DC.  voters  ask  no  more  than  what  our 
own  constituents  ask.  indeed  demand: 
The  right  to  make  their  own  decisions 
about  how  they  will  be  governed. 

Third.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  Medicaid  funds  that  go  to 
the  District  are  governed  by  the  Hyde 
amendment  in  the  Labor-HHS  bill 
Many  Members  may  think  this  debate 
is  about  Medicaid  funding,  but  it  is 
not.  It  is  about  preventing  the  District 
from  using  its  funds  as  it  chooses. 

In  your  States,  in  your  cities  and 
towns,  you  have  large  taxpayers— none 
as  large  as  the  Federal  Government, 
but  sizable  all  the  same.  But  you  do 
not.  and  we  in  Connecticut  do  not.  per- 
mit these  individuals  and  taxpayers  to 
dictate  the  terms  on  which  their  tax 
dollars  can  be  used.  That  is  a  local  gov- 
ernmental matter,  one  that  is  left  to 
the  will  of  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  House  should  not  stand  by  its 
previous  decision  and  support  this  con- 
ference report.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  maintain  their  original  posi- 
tion, and  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's 
bill,  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation, contains  no  language  restrict- 
ing abortion  funding,  which  means,  of 
course,  if  left  to  the  devices  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  there 
will  be  abortion  on  demand  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers. 

I  would  only  say  in  response  to  my 
dear  friend  and  someone  I  admire 
greatly,  the  delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  that  a  nay  vote  is  not  a 
cruel  vote.  A  "nay"  vote  could  save 
24,000  babies,  little  tiny  members  of  the 
human  family  who  have  a  future  and 
who  we  should  help  enjoy  that  future. 

Washington  is  the  Nation's  Capital, 
but  it  is  also  the  abortion  capital  of 
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this  country.  Do  you  realize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  an  abortion  rate 
triple  the  rate  of  any  State  in  the 
Union?  The  statistics  are  appalling — 
appalling. 

The  President  has  said  he  wants  to 
make  abortion  safe,  legal  and  rare- 
rare.  The  last  year  for  which  we  have 
statistics  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  1986  and  that  year  there  were  23.910 
abortions  and  10.945  live  births,  nearly 
3  times  the  number  of  live  births  you 
have  abortions.  That  is  an  appalling 
lack  of  reverence  of  life. 

What  does  that  mean?  There  is  mas- 
sive devaluing  of  the  sanctity— forget 
sanctity,  that  may  offend  some  people 
who  have  a  different  view  of  the  first 
amendment  that  I  do,  let  us  talk  about 
reverence,  the  reference  for  life. 

Our  corporations  are  downsizing 
their  employment  rolls.  We  are  mor- 
ally downsizing  our  laws  when  we  treat 
abortion  like  we  treat  an  appendec- 
tomy. Abortion  is  the  only  surgical 
procedure  that  intentionally  extermi- 
nates a  human  life.  That  life  is  not  ani- 
mal, mineral  or  vegetable. 

My  dear  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut,  said  there  is  no  lan- 
guage about  choice.  Well,  she  should 
have  specified,  she  did  not  mean  choice 
in  education.  She  means  the  right  to 
choose  to  exterminate  your  unborn 
child  because  somebody  does  not  want 
that  child. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  we  vote  no  on 
this  appropriation,  send  it  back  and 
put  the  Hyde  amendment  in  which  says 
no  public  funds  may  be  expended  to  pay 
for  abortions,  except  where  the  life  of 
the  mother  would  be  endangered  if  the 
fetus  were  carried  to  term,  or  in  cases 
or  rape  or  incest.  That  would  put  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  step  with  what 
I  believe  to  be  and  ought  to  be  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  would  save  a  lot  of 
human  lives  that  are  precious,  that  de- 
serve reverence  and  that  certainly  do 
not  deserve  to  be  exterminated  through 
abortion. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report.  I  want  to  specifi- 
cally focus  on  the  issue  of  local  control 
as  it  relates  to  the  issued  of  abortion. 

You  know,  we  use  this  bill  in  many 
ways.  I  would  say  misuse  it.  to  send 
messages  to  our  constituents  at  home 
which  are  really  at  odds  with  what  we 
would  be  willing  to  do  if  we  had  the 
power  to  impose  on  them,  our  State 
and  local  governments,  the  same  sort 
of  controls  that — with  impunity— we 
impose  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  issue  growing  in  this  body  re- 
cently has  been  to  avoid  mandates  on 
State  and  local  governments.  Federal 
requirements,  that  we  do  not  reim- 
burse for.  It  is  a  bipartisan  movement. 
-You  can  see  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 
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It  is  strange  then  that  we  would  so 
inconsistently  take  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  annually  attempt  to  man- 
date on  the  District  of  Columbia  a  dif- 
ferent standard  that  most  of  us  would 
not  have  the  stomach  to  impose  on  our 
own  local  constituencies. 

We  are  saying  in  this  bill  that  the 
people  who  are  in  effect  the  State  leg- 
islature and  the  city  council,  the  peo- 
ple who  run  the  District  of  Columbia, 
cannot  use  their  own  locally  derived 
funds  and  other  funds  that  they  control 
for  purposes  that  they  decide. 

Now,  they  may  well  conclude  that 
putting  funds  into  the  hands  of  public 
health  facilities  that  may  use  them  on 
occasion  to  provide  abortions  is  some- 
thing that  should  not  be  permitted, 
while  every  other  community  in  this 
country  can  do  it.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  totally  wrong,  totally  against 
the  grain,  totally  out  of  keeping  with 
the  trends  that  are  moving  in  this  in- 
stitution, to  keep  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  Federal  Government  off  the  necks 
of  people  who  run  our  State  and  local 
facilities,  our  State  and  local  programs 
all  across  the  country. 

We  ought  not  to  have  a  different  and 
separate  standard  for  the  people  who 
live  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  adhere  to 
the  concept  of  local  control,  put  our 
personal  views  on  abortion,  and  they 
range  across  the  spectrum  in  this  insti- 
tution, aside.  We  should  let  locally 
elected  officials  who  have  the  same 
cross  section  of  views  in  common  with 
us.  the  same  public  pressure  on  them, 
make  this  determination. 

It  is  really  the  only  position  that  we 
can  intellectually  take  that  is  consist- 
ent with  what  we  ask  for  our  own  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  support  this  conference  report 
and  provide  local  control  of  this  very 
fundamental  and  sensitive  issue  for  the 
people  of  the  District. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Istook].  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways interesting  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  talk  in  terms  of  the  people 
who  run  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
according  to  the  final  language  of  the 
home  rule  charter  that  this  Congress 
has  granted  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  buck  still  stops  here. 

D  1110 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  not  have  asked 
for  responsibility  regarding  the  affairs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the 
U.S.  Constitution  says  we  have  that  re- 
sponsibility. We  cannot  escape  it,  we 
cannot  evade  it.  we  should  not  try  to 
do  so,  and  it  is  no  excuse  for  us  to  say 
that  something  may  occur  in  the  gov- 


ernance of  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  is  at  odds  with  what  the  American 
people  want  it  to  be  and  we  say.  "That 
is  what  some  locally  elected  leaders 
want,  and  so  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  let  them  have  free  rein."  We 
do  not  apply  that  philosophy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  cities  and  State  govern- 
ments all  across  this  country. 

Having  served  in  local  government 
and  having  served  in  State  govern- 
ment. I  have  heard  constantly  from 
people  back  in  Oklahoma,  and  other 
Members  hear  it  from  people  in  their 
States.  "Why  does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment keep  giving  us  these  mandates? 
Why  do  they  keep  telling  us  how  we 
should  govern  our  affairs,  what  money 
we  have  to  spend,  what  laws  we  have  to 
pass,  what  redtape  we  have  to  put 
around  the  necks  of  other  people,  but 
then  when  it  comes  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  when  it  comes  to  the  issue 
of  Federal  funding  of  abortions,  using 
Federal  money  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, suddenly  it  surfaces  that  we 
are  supposed  to  have  a  hands-off  pol- 
icy?" 

Even  though  the  U.S.  Constitution 
tells  us  that  Congress  heis  the  ultimate 
authority  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, we  have  the  duty  and  we  cannot 
escape  it.  We  had  the  Hyde  amendment 
up  here  earlier  this  year  which  passed 
overwhelmingly,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress said,  just  like  the  people  say. 
that  taxpayers'  money  should  not  be 
used  for  funding  abortions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  similar  lan- 
guage to  that  in  the  D.C.  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  respond  to 
some  of  the  issues  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  have  so  well  re- 
sponded to  and  to  once  again  make  sev- 
eral points. 

Most  of  the  debate  in  this  body  this 
morning  has  focused  on  the  issue  of 
abortion.  The  most  recent  case  on 
abortion  is  the  1989  Supreme  Court 
case  of  Webster  versus  Reproductive 
Health  Services,  and  in  that  case  the 
Court  held  that  as  long  as  the  limita- 
tions were  reasonable.  States  could 
promulgate  reasonable  rules  as  it  re- 
lates to  abortion.  Many  people  were 
very  happy  with  that  decision. 

I  am  saying  here,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms. 
Norton]  has  said,  that  the  District 
stands  in  the  same  shoes  as  a  State, 
and  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  what 
every  other  State  can  do. 

Now,  addressing  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde], 
Mr.  Hyde  has  indicated  that  the  Hyde 
amendment  should  be  adopted  here. 
The  Hyde  amendment  is  in  H.R.  2518. 
and  it  applies  exclusively  to  Federal 
funds.  The  language  says.  "None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  act." 

The  money  in  H.R.  2518  is  Federal 
money.    Now.    one    could    argue    that 
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there  is  Federal  money  in  the  appro- 
priations bill  that  we  are  discussing 
here  today. 

The  gentlewoman  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]  makes  the 
point  that  we  have  provided  a  Federal 
payment  in  lieu  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  property  taxes  on  the  41 
percent  of  the  land  it  owns,  but  one 
could  say  that  once  that  money  goes  to 
the  District  government,  it  then  be- 
comes the  District  governments 
money  and  the  Webster  case  should 
apply  to  it.  But  even  if  we  consider  it 
to  be  Federal  money,  the  District 
under  the  Webster  case  should  be  al- 
lowed to  spend  its  own  money. 

There  is  $3  billion  of  District  revenue 
here.  One  would  have  to  argue  that  $3 
billion  was  used  for  abortions  before  we 
ever  got  to  Federal  money.  So  in  either 
case  it  is  totally  inappropriate  to  allow 
States,  that  we  represent,  to  do  one 
thing  and  then  mandate  our  rule,  a  dif- 
ferent rule,  as  it  relates  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ROHRABACHER)  has  an  interesting  argu- 
ment. He  says  that  he  disagrees  with 
those  people  who  are  demonstrating 
about  a  vote  on  statehood,  and  to  illus- 
trate his  displeasure  with  that,  he 
would  cut  off  money  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  initiatives  to  reach  out  to 
young  people  who  are  at  risk.  I  under- 
stand his  reservation  about  having  peo- 
ple come  to  the  Capitol  to  demonstrate 
on  an  issue  that  they  feel  strongly 
about.  Certainly  it  has  been  traditional 
in  this  city  and  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  for  people  to  address 
Congress  through  demonstrations.  It 
happens  every  day.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  logic. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  No,  I  will  not  yield  at 
this  point. 

But  I  do  not  understand  the  gentle- 
man's logic  in  saying  "If  they  are  dem- 
onstrating and  I  disagree  with  them, 
let's  reduce  the  money  the  Federal 
Government  might  provide  to  reduce 
crime  and  for  youth  initiatives."  I  do 
not  think  the  rationale  is  logical. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  ask,  does  the  gentleman  equate 
acts  of  blocking  the  roads  and  blocking 
our  office  hallways  with  demonstrat- 
ing'' I  certainly  do  not  equate  dem- 
onstrating with  that. 

I  certainly  think  that  demonstrating 
and  expressing  one's  opinion  is  a  con- 
stitutional right  that  I  respect,  but  we 
are  talking  about  breaking  the  law  and 
public  officials  breaking  the  law  and 
actually  trying  to  disrupt  our  proce- 
dures. Is  there  not  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference there  as  it  relates  to  just  dem- 
onstrating? 

Mr.  DIXON  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaiming 
my  time,  I  am  referring  to  the  next-to- 
the-last  paragraph  in  the  gentleman's 


"Dear  Colleague,  "  where  he  said, 
"Such  actions  constitute  an  unprece- 
dented illegal  attack  on  Congress  by 
another  government." 

I  personally  think  that  is  open  to 
question.  The  letter  goes  on  "This  is 
hardly  the  time  to  reward  government 
by  giving  them  $17  million  more  than 
authorized  by  the  negotiated  Federal 
payment  formula 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  there  is 
one  thing  most  Members  in  this  body 
have  agreed  on,  it  is  that  we  should  at- 
tack crime  and  try  to  divert  as  many 
at-risk  youth  away  from  crime.  So  I  do 
not  understand  the  logic,  assuming 
that  what  the  gentleman  says  in  ad- 
dressing the  Congress  here  is  unprece- 
dented and  is  an  illegal  attack— assum- 
ing that  to  be  the  case,  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  logic  of  cutting  the  police  de- 
partment and  youth  agencies  to  retali- 
ate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  2492. 

You  know  that  it  wasn't  so  long  ago 
that  I— and  thousands  of  others — par- 
ticipated in  nonviolent  demonstrations 
throughout  the  South.  Like  the  state- 
hood activists  here  in  Washington,  we 
were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  civil 
rights. 

We  were  beaten,  arrested,  and  sent  to 
jail— numerous  times.  We  took  our 
punishment.  The  punishment  was  doled 
out  to  those  of  us  who  had  engaged  in 
nonviolent  protest— not  to  the  State  of 
Alabama  or  the  State  of  Mississippi  or 
the  people  of  Selma  or  the  people  of 
Jackson. 

When  I  arrived  at  niy  office  this 
morning,  I  was  shocked  to  see  this 
"Dear  Colleague"  from  Congressman 
ROHRABACHER.  It  appears  that  he  is  not 
content  with  denying  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  representation. 
He  wants  to  deny  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia some  of  its  Federal  payment. 
He  wants  to  punish  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  nonviolent 
protests  in  which  some  of  them  have 
been  involved. 

I  say  to  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  "Isn't  it 
enough  that  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation? Isn't  it  enough  that  their 
vote  does  not  count  as  much  as  yours, 
or  mine?" 

I  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  watch  you, 
Mr.  ROHRABACHER,  attempt  to  punish 
over  700,000  people  who  have  done  noth- 
ing wrong;  700,000  people  who  do  not 
have  a  Representative  who  can  vote 
against  your  proposal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes" 
on  H.R.  2492. 

D  1120 
Mr.    WALSH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman      from      Nevada      [Mrs. 

VUCANOVICH]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  conference  re- 


port on  D.C.  appropriations.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
HYDE]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day  when  72  percent  of 
Americans  oppose  Federal  funding  of  abortion 
it  IS  unthinkable  that  this  body  should  bring  to 
the  floor  a  bill  that  does  not  address  this  criti- 
cal issue.  This  conference  report  falls  silent  on 
this  issue  which  almost  guarantees  abortion 
on  demand.  Why  should  abortion  be  so  readily 
available''  Since  1988  each  DC.  appropria- 
tions bill  has  contained  a  provision  that  no 
Federal  taxpayer  funds  may  be  used  tor  abor- 
tion except  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  Let 
us  send  this  bill  back  to  conference  until  it 
contains  this  important  language  that  prohibits 
the  use  of  taxpayer  funds  for  abortions. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DC.  appropriations 
conference  report  before  us  today  radi- 
cally reverses  current  policy  as  it  re- 
lates to  taxpayer  subsidized  abortion, 
and,  if  passed,  will  force  every  taxpayer 
in  both  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  50  States  and  territories  to  pay  for 
thousands  of  abortions  each  year  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  harsh  undeniable 
consequence  of  passing  this  legislation 
into  law  is  that  more  children  will  be 
put  at  risk  of  suffering  violent  deaths 
from  abortion. 

Sanitize  it  if  you  like,  but  abortion 
methods  either  rip  the  child  apart  with 
razar  blade-tipped  hoses  connected  to  a 
suction  device,  a  suction  action  more 
powerful  than  the  force  of  30  vacuum 
cleaners,  or  the  child  is  destroyed  with 
an  injection  of  chemical  poison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  this  is  child  abuse.  When  a  child  is 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  month 
gestation  or  beyond  is  treated  in  such 
a  inhumane  way.  what  is  it — it  not  the 
abuse  of  kids. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  reformed  in 
1989.  thousands  of  abortions  each  year 
were  paid  for  with  taxpayer  funds. 
Today  that  number.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
is  almost  nil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  always  been, 
I  would  submit,  some  ancillary  benefits 
with  regard  to  the  abortion  rate  that  is 
attributable  to  curbing  abortion  sub- 
sidies. The  abortion  rate  has  declined 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as 
the  overall  number  of  repeat  abortions, 
which  were  very,  very  high,  suggesting 
that  if  we  do  not  provide  this  subsidy 
for  the  killing  and  the  demise  of  these 
unborn  children,  more  children  will  be 
protected  from  the  abortionist's  knife 
or  from  the  abortionist's  poison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  kids  walking 
the  streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
today,  perhaps  enjoying  the  World  Se- 
ries this  week,  perhaps  playing  soccer 
or  football,  who  are  here  precisely  be- 
cause this  Congress  did  not  provide  the 


wherewithal,  the  ways  and  means,  to 
kill  them.  And  that  is  the  bottom  line. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  who  ad- 
monish us  to  pass  the  report  with  ap- 
peals to  home  rule  that  I  support  home 
rule,  but  this  is  not  and  never  has  been 
an  absolute.  In  those  circumstances 
when  we  have  the  opportunity  to  en- 
hance and  protect  human  lives,  to  pro- 
tect a  baby  from  chemical  poisoning  or 
dismemberment,  we  ought  to  do  it.  As 
lawmakers  I  think  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility, a  moral  duty,  if  you  will,  to 
protect  and  enhance  human  life  when- 
ever and  wherever  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  argument  has  been 
advanced  that  Members  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  take  actions  that  would  affect 
their  own  States.  Let  the  record  show 
that  I  would  like  my  home  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  show  respect  in  law  for 
the  sacredness  of  human  life.  If  there 
was  a  way  via  legislation  to  protect 
children  in  New  Jersy  I  would  be  first 
in  line  to  secure  that  protection.  As 
the  Chairman  knows,  however,  we  face 
a  myriad  of  obstacles,  including  our 
own  State  supreme  court,  that  pre- 
cludes that.  But  my  argument  that  I 
respectfully  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider is  that  where  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  safeguard  human  life,  we 
ought  to  embrace  it.  Adherence  to 
home  rule  to  prop  up  injustice  is  a 
weak  and  morally  indefensible  posi- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Chair  would  advise  those 
Members  controlling  the  debate  time 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Walsh]  has  13  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixo.v]  has  7  minutes  remaining,  and 
that  the  gentleman  from  California, 
under  the  rule,  has  the  right  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  DrXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Lowey]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  D.C.  appropriations.  Chairman 
Dixon  has  worked  hard  to  craft  a  bill 
that  deals  sensibly  with  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibilities  toward 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition, 
this  bill  restores  to  the  DC.  govern- 
ment the  authority  to  determine  the 
use  of  local  tax  dollars.  Indeed,  let  us 
not  be  fooled— this  bill  gives  the  Dis- 
trict the  same  choice  all  50  States 
have— nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  basic  health  care  for 
women  includes  a  full  range  of  repro- 
ductive health  services.  For  far  too 
long,  we  have  condoned  a  two-tiered 
health  care  system  that  penalizes  poor 
women.  Today,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  allow  the  District  government  to — 
with  its  own  funds — correct  past  in- 
equities and  ensure  that  poor  women  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  receive  the 
same  health  care  as  other  women. 

For  over  a  decade,  regressive  forces 
have  not  allowed  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia to  use  their  own.  locally  raised 
funds  for  abortions  for  poor  women. 
This  has  deprived  many  women  in  the 
District  of  access  to  complete  health 
care— and  has  jeopardized  their  health. 
It  has  also  been  an  affront  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall 
past  debates  we  have  had— and  won — on 
this  issue.  We  know  that  this  vote  is 
about  allowing  the  District  to  decide 
how  to  use  its  own  locally  raised 
funds — as  New  York,  Washington. 
North  Carolina,  and  many  other  States 
do.  Today  we  should  not  allow  ideologi- 
cally driven  rhetoric  to  obscure  the 
facts  or  distort  reality. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  to 
support  allowing  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  use  its  own  funds  as  it  sees  fit. 
and  to  vote  for  the  same  position  that 
has  passed  the  House  for  the  last  3 
years,  including  earlier  this  year. 

Vote  "yes"  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  be- 
cause this  conference  report  does  not 
contain  the  Hyde  language.  Had  it  con- 
tained the  Hyde  language.  I  would  not 
be  here  speaking.  That  is  why  I  am 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  all 
Members  that  just  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
had  a  vote  on  the  Hyde  amendment  and 
it  passed  overwhelmingly.  So  if  you 
voted  that  way  several  weeks  ago,  you 
ought  to  vote  the  same  way  today, 
against  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2'/2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  conference  re- 
port. This  report,  and  the  spending 
contained  in  it,  represents  continued 
fiscal  mismanagement  by  the  District. 
Let  us  look  at  what  has  been  said  in 
the  past.  When  Mayor  Kelly  was  first 
elected  she  made  strong  statements 
that  the  District  was  going  to  take  se- 
riously its  huge  financial  problems. 
She  made  sweeping  promises  that  her 
new  administration  was  going  to  clean 
house— to  sweep  all  of  the  problems  out 
the  door  and  usher  in  a  new  fiscally  re- 
sponsible government.  Well,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  it  has  not  happened. 
In  fact,  the  fiscal  situation  is  as  bad  as 
it  ever  has  been.  The  District  has 
turned  its  back  on  the  fiscal  crisis  and 
continued  business  as  usual.  True,  the 
Federal  payment  for  the  District  has 
only  climbed  1.8  percent  over  last 
year— less  than  the  rate  of  inflation— 
but  where  are  the  sweeping  changes? 
Where  is  the  new  fiscally  responsible 
government  we  were  all  promised? 
Until  this  question  is  answered,  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  support  this 
conference  report. 

If  the  fiscal  situation  is  not  enough 
to  make  you  vote  against  this  con- 
ference report,  I  urge  you  to  look  at 
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another  problem.  This  legislation  is  si- 
lent on  the  use  of  taxpayers  dollars  for 
abortion  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  silence  basically  means  that  the 
District  is  allowed  to  use  either  its  own 
funds  for  Federal  funds  for  abortions  or 
Federal  taxpayer  dollars.  Something 
should  and  will  be  done  to  correct  this 
problem.  But  there  is  a  problem. 

Why  can  we  not  have  a  separate  vote 
on  the  abortion  issue?  Why  must  we  de- 
feat the  entire  conference  report  to  get 
to  this  controversial  issue?  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  efforts  were  made 
to  keep  the  abortion  issue  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  conference  report. 
Obviously,  the  will  of  the  House  was 
not  taken  into  consideration  and  a  de- 
feat of  the  entire  conference  report  is 
necessary  to  change  this  silence  on  the 
abortion  issue. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report  so  that  the  con- 
troversial silence  on  the  abortion  issue 
can  be  addressed. _  It  is  important  that 
no  Federal  funds,  taxpayer  dollars,  go 
for  the  funding  of  abortion. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  Pelosi]. 
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Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me 
and  for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this 
appropriations  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  floor.  I  commend  him 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Walsh]  for  their  bipartisan  leadership 
and  cooperation  in  presenting  this  vote 
to  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  have  one  concern 
about  the  debate  thus  far.  I  had 
thought  by  the  manner  in  which  this 
bill  was  put  together  and  with,  frankly, 
the  passage  of  the  Hyde  amendment  a 
few  weeks  ago.  which  applies  to  Medic- 
aid funds,  that  we  could  have  put  this 
kind  of  debate  behind  us  today. 

This  debate  on  abortion  does  not 
have  any  role  in  the  debate  on  the 
funding  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
respect  the  beliefs  and  the  thinking  of 
my  colleagues  and  respect  the  dif- 
ferences we  have  on  this  issue.  I  believe 
that  this  Congress  has  to  resolve  some 
of  those  issues.  But  this  is  not  the 
place. 

Frankly,  bringing  it  up  now  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  it  is  a  disservice  to  our 
colleagues  by  taxing  the  energy  and 
the  time  of  this  body. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  home 
rule,  to  support  this  bill,  which  allows 
the  District  to  use  its  own  funds  as  it 
sees  fit. 

I  take  pride  in  rising  in  association 
with  this  bill  because  my  father 
chaired  this  committee.  I  believe  in 
home  rule.  I  hope  our  colleagues  will, 
too. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  ROHRABACHER]. 
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Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Federal  payment  is  24  percent  of  lo- 
cally generated  revenue  in  the  District 
budget.  That  is  20  percent  of  the  budg- 
et, some  $630  million  this  year. 

We  worked  out  that  formula.  It  is  a 
fair  formula.  Now  we  are  being  asked 
to  put  $17  million  extra  into  that  for  a 
law  enforcement  initiative  Well,  shov- 
eling $17  million  more  Into  the  District 
coffers  for  some  sort  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment initiative  at  a  time  when  govern- 
ment officials  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  intentionally  breaking  the  law. 
trying  to  blockade  the  entrances  to 
this  building  and  to  the  streets  that 
lead  into  this  building  and  blockading 
the  doorways  to  our  office  buildings,  is 
absolutely  ridiculous. 

I  believe  in  the  right  to  demonstrate. 
I  believe  in  the  right  to  speak.  It  is 
something  I  cherish.  I  am  someone  who 
believes  in  human  rights  and  civil 
rights.  But  blockading  buildings  and 
blockading  doorways  is  not  the  same  as 
demonstrating.  What  are  they  dem- 
onstrating for.' 

If  those  people  want  to  have  a  vote, 
they  do  not  need  to  pressure  us  for  a 
vote.  The  Democratic  Party  controls 
this  body.  They  control  the  House.  If 
the  Democrats  want  to  give  them  a 
vote,  they  can  have  a  vote  without 
pressuring  us  into  it.  The  Democrat.=i 
do  not  want  to  give  them  a  vote. 

Mr  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DOK.VA.N). 

Mr.  DORNAN  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ap- 
propriation bill  always  brings  great 
pain  to  me.  Our  culture  is  in  serious 
trouble  and.  in  particular,  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  being  torn  apart  by  de- 
teriorating family  structures,  crime 
and  pervasive  violence.  For  10  years.  I 
offered  the  Dornan  amendment  to  pro- 
tect the  very  life  biood  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  defending  abortion.  I 
don't  want  to  see  more  children  butch- 
ered in  this  city,  particularly  with  pub- 
lic funds.  I  am  not  going  to  back  off. 
especially  when  I  know,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  African-American  cler 
gj'  in  this  country,  probably  85  to  90 
percent,  are  opposed  to  speaking  out 
against  abortion.  In  fact.  73  percent  of 
all  African-Americans  favor  restric- 
tions on  abortion  so  it  is  certainly  no 
stretch  to  think  that  the  clergy  is  even 
more  pro-life.  So  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  stand  with  me  and  the  majority  of 
African-Americans  to  stop  funding 
abortions  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is  a  pity  that  we  go  through  this  hor- 
rible charade  here  every  year  where 
pro-abortion  elitists  want  to  use  public 
money  to  kill  black  babies  in  the 
womb.  Enough.  In  this  city  more  ba- 
bies are  aborted  than  born  every  year. 
This  has  to  stop. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  DORNAN.  No.  N.\NCY.  I  will  not 
yield,  because  you  think  you  know 
more  than  the  Pope  and  Mother  Teresa 


on  the  issue  of  life.  Not  this  time,  from 
a  father  of  five  to  a  mother  of  five  you 
think  you  know  more  than  the  Pope 
and  Mother  Teresa  Tell  me  how  you 
know  more  t'nan  Mother  Teresa  about 
death  in  the  womb'' 

Ms  PELOSI.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
woman  from  California 

Ms  PELOSI  Mr,  Speaker,  my  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  is.  was  he  telling 
the  body  that  85  percent  of  the  black 
clergy  In  the  country  has  written  to 
him  on  this  subjecf^ 

Mr.  DORNAN,  No.  but  I  assert  85  per- 
cent of  African-American  clergy  is  eas- 
ily pro-life.  Absolutely 

Ms  PELOSI  I  do  not  think  this  dis- 
cussion is  appropriate  on  this  bill,  but 
on  what  do  you  base  those  statistics, 
sir'' 

Mr  DORNAN.  Do  you  want  me  lO 
send  statistics  on  African-American  at- 
titudes on  abortion  to  your  office''  Vou 
are  now  on  my  mailing  list  Every  time 
i  send  you  a  poll  on  black  clergymen 
across  this  country.  I  hope  you  feel 
some  pain  of  conscience. 

Ms,  PELOSI   So  this  is  anecdotal'; 

Mr,  DORNAN,  No.  it  is  not  anecdotal 
The  polls  tell  the  story.  This  debate 
tells  us  another  story  It  tells  us  thai 
an  elitist  form  of  thinking  in  this 
country  says  it  is  ok  that  more  black 
babies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
killed  in  their  mothers'  wombs  than 
are  born. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  the  rest  of  my 
time  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Calilor- 
nia  (Ms,  Pelo.si)  who  knows  more  than 
Mother  Teresa  about  hfe 

Mr,  WALSH   Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  m.v 
self  the  balance  of  my  time 

In  conclusion.  I  would  just  remind 
the  Members  that  abortion  is  an  issue 
on  this  bill.  There  are  others.  One  is 
the  $17  million  over  ana  above  the  for 
mula  funds  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, additional  funds  that  other  States 
and  cities  are  now  receiving. 

Second,  the  commitment  that  wp 
made  to  the  District  of  Columbia  an  1 
to  the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Pen 
sion  Fund  that  we  would  give  them  $52 
million  a  year  every  year  through  our 
appropriations  process.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, they  will  only  receive  $50 
million  this  year  That  is  the  first 
chink  in  the  armor  of  commitment. 

I  am  afraid  that  commitment  will 
suffer  over  the  long  term  and  everyone 
agrees  that  that  pension  fund  is  woe- 
fully underfunded.  We  cannot  be  fid- 
dling around  with  that  money.  That  is 
a  commitment 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  your  pa- 
tience and  judiciousness. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  lime. 

Mr  DIXON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Edw.\rds]. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
bill 


Please,  my  colleagues,  stop  micro- 
managing  the  people  of  Washington, 
DC.  How  would  Members  like  it  if  we 
did  the  same  thing  back  in  their  dis- 
tricts? Pass  this  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr  DIXON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]. 
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Ms.  NORTON,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  both 
outrageous  and  heartbreaking  to  hear 
Members  get  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  rationalize  denying  democ- 
racy to  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
basis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  If  that  were  ever  true,  this  line 
of  argument  ceased  having  any  credi- 
bility 20  years  ago  when  this  Congress 
delegated  the  responsibility  of  self-go\- 
ernment  to  the  District.  Every  time  we 
make  ourselves  an  exception  to  the 
Home  Rule  Act  that  we  ourselves  en- 
acted, we  violate  the  most  cherished 
principles  of  this  country. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  not  an  abor- 
tion vote.  The  District  has  not  indi- 
cated that  it  would  spend  one  red  cent 
of  this  money  for  abortion  Given  its 
very  serious  financial  condition,  the 
District  is  very  unlikely  to  do  so  As  it 
is,  the  District  cannot  use  Medicaid 
funding  for  abortion,  the  only  available 
funds  for  this  purpose.  Do  not  read 
more  into  this  vote  than  is  there.  This 
vote  is  about  providing  funds,  criti- 
cally needed  funds  to  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  particularly  ask  Members  to  reject 
the  mean-spirited  attempt  to  punish 
600.000  residents  because  of  the  actions 
of  a  few  who  protested  the  absence  of 
full  democracy  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  must  object  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  the  argument  that  appropria- 
tions by  this  body  should  be  voted  on 
the  basis  of  punishment  by  association. 

It  IS  nonsense  to  impute  the  actions 
of  the  protestors  to  District  residents 
by  making  them  pay  the  price  through 
the  Federal  payment.  District  resi- 
dents have  not  voted  for  the  protests.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  not  to  compound  the 
existing  deficit  in  democracy  in  the 
District  by  assigning  to  its  innocent 
residents  responsibility  for  demonstra- 
tions in  which  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority have  no  say  and  took  no  part.  It 
would  be  extremely  unfair  to  defeat  or 
deduct  any  part  of  what  the  Federal 
Government  owes  District  residents  be- 
cause of  the  protests  of  a  small  num- 
ber 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  recall  the  use 
of  punishment  by  denial  of  appropria- 
tions even  at  the  height  of  civil  rights 
demonstrations  in  the  South,  Southern 
jurisdictions  and  their  police  came  at 
demonstrators  with  a  fury— often  with 
violent  retaliation  and  certainly  with 
arrests— but  the  Southern  governments 
did  not  attribute  to  the  black  part  of 
town  actions  of  those  who  sat-in  down- 
town. The  responses  of  Southern 
States,    cities   and    towns    were    often 
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cruel,  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  but 
they  were  aimed  at  those  who  did  the 
deed,  at  the  protestors  themselves,  not 
at  others  who  may  have  looked  like  the 
protestors  or  come  from  the  same  place 
as  the  protestors  or  claimed  to  rep- 
resent the  protestors, 

Mr.  ROHRAB.^CHER  does  not  stop  with 
imputing  the  actions  of  some  to  all.  He 
actually  objects  that  the  corporation 
counsel  has  chosen  to  drop  the  charges 
rather  than  engage  in  the  show  trials 
some  of  the  protestors  have  said  that 
they  wtint.  The  U,S,  attorney,  of 
course.  Is  still  free  to  prosecute.  How 
can  Mr.  Rohrab.acher  complain  that 
the  corporation  counsel's  office  has 
reached  an  agreement  with  the 
protestors  that  they  will  stop  activi- 
ties that  violate  District  law.  Give  me 
a  break.  This  is  hardly  complicity  by 
the  government.  On  its  face,  it  is  the 
oppositg. 

Mr,  a.oHR.'KB.ACHER  now  complains 
that  Lho  protesters  will  block  congres- 
sional offices  in  order  to  get  trials  by 
The  U,Si  attorney.  However,  the  pro- 
testers bave  never  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  Congress  but  have  always 
earned  out  their  actions  nonviolently. 
and  considerately.  They  have  remained 
in  an  illegal  spot  only  long  enough  to 
be  arrested.  In  that  spirit.  I  am  certain 
they  hate  no  intention  to  block  our  of- 
fice doors  as  Mr.  RoHR.\bACHER  has 
said,  or  to  keep  Congress  from  carrying 
out  its  business. 

Even  If  you  oppose  the  demonstra- 
tions, however,  the  remedy  of  denying 
part  of  uhe  Federal  payment  to  District 
residents  is  totally  disproportionate 
Mr.  RoHHABACHER  IS  plainly  wrong  that 
the  District  is  receiving  S17  million 
more  than  the  amount  to  which  it  is 
entitledl  A  laborious  audit  by  inde- 
pendent' auditors  and  the  GAO  shows 
that  the  amount  Mr.  Rohrab.acher 
claims  to  be  due.  seriously  short 
changes!  the  District,  Unfortunately, 
the  audit  and  GAO  accounting  were  not 
completed  before  the  appropriations 
hearings.  After  what  Members  have 
seen  of  the  tragic  crimes  in  the  Dis- 
trict during  this  year,  surely  the  Cor.- 
gress  does  not  propose  to  remove  $17 
million  that  was  appropriated  to  fight 
crime  and  keep  kids  alive  and  out  of 
trouble 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  protesters  in  the 
District  have  acted  in  the  tradition  of 
Ghandi  and  King.  This  body  has  hon- 
ored Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  with  a 
national  commemorative  day  in  his 
name  for  doing  precisely  what  the  Dis- 
trict protesters  have  done.  King  sat-in 
because  African-Americans  did  not 
enjoy  full  democracy.  He  then  took  his 
punishment.  The  District  protesters, 
who  have  their  local  laws  and  local 
budget  decided  by  this  body,  have  pro- 
tested because  District  residents  do  not 
enjoy  full  democracy.  They  too  have 
taken  their  punishment.  We  cannot 
buy  into  the  hypocrisy  of  historically 
celebrating    Southern     protesters    far 


from  the  Capital  but  taking  offense 
when  similar  protests  are  brought  here 
for  similar  reasons 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  sanction  the  abor- 
tion protests  or  to  agree  with  the  pro- 
testers, I  do  ask  you  to  affirm  the  ap- 
propriation of  our  own  conference  com- 
mittee, I  ask  you  not  to  punish  all  of 
my  constituents  because  you  may  not 
agree  with  a  few  of  them. 

Mr,  DIXON,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Walsh]  in 
particular.  Notwithstanding  our  deep 
philosophical  differences  on  the  issue 
of  abortion,  we  have  worked  in  a  very 
cooperative  fashion, 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  are  three  things 
that  cannot  be  disputed  on  this  bill, 
and  I  would  ask  that  Members  adopt 
the  conference  report.  One.  it  is  within 
the  602', b)  allocation;  two,  the  Hyde 
amendment  does  apply  to  the  District, 
notwithstanding  what  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]  said  earlier. 
Federal  Medicaid  funds  cannot  be  used 
by  the  District  for  abortions  except 
within  the  parameters  of  the  Hyde  lan- 
guage. Ana  three,  this  bill  treats  the 
District  the  same  as  the  50  States  are 
treated  with  respect  to  abortion  fund- 
ing, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  an  aye  vote  on 
the  conference  report 

Mr,  STARK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
very  strong  support  of  H,R.  2492.  the  Distnc: 
ot  Columbia  appropriations  conference  report 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  i  would  like  to  commena 
the  conferees  and  their  staffs  for  their  hare 
work  and  diligence  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

i  especially  want  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  efforts  of  Julian  Dixon,  a  dedicated  sup- 
porter of  home  rule.  Tnrougnojt  consioeraiion 
of  the  budget  for  the  Disinct  of  Coiumpia  he 
has  resisted  attempts  to  load  the  bill  with  leg- 
islauve  matters  that  have  no  place  in  the  ap- 
propnations  biii, 

i  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  McDADE  Mr.  SpeaKer.  I  rise  in  reluc- 
tant opposition  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2492,  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1994 

1  want  to  first  commena  the  efforts  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  Mr,  Dixon  of  Califor- 
nia, ana  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Walsh  of  New  York.  They  did  a  fine  job  m 
bringing  to  the  House  a  conference  report  that 
meets  the  Federai  responsibilities  concerning 
the  Federal  formula  payment  and  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  retirement  funds  for  teach- 
ers, ponce,  firefighters  and  ludges 

The  budget  authority  m  the  bin  is  SI 2  million 
over  the  current  year  funding.  S5  million  under 
the  President's  request  and  it  complies  with 
the  House  602  B  allocation.  Contained  within 
the  S700  million  is  the  Federai  payment  of 
S630.6  million.  However,  the  House  language 
prevailed  in  conference  which  would  delay  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  S2  million  of  the 
S52  million  for  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 


retirement  fund  until  September  30,  1994  and 
October  1,  1994  respectively.  The  House  Re- 
publican members  of  the  subcommittee  ob- 
jected to  this  delay  in  obligation  because  the 
retirement  fund  is  already  senousiy  under- 
funaeO 

It  was  heartening  to  see  a  sincere  effort  this 
year  to  streamline  the  Distnct  govemment  pro- 
grams, the  Mayor  ana  council  made  difficult 
but  needed  cuts.  However,  the  same  restraint 
was  no!  used  in  allocating  Federal  funds.  In 
addition  to  the  Federal  formula  payment  of 
S630  million  an  additional  Si  7  million  was  pro- 
vided for  the  mayors  youth  and  cnme  imiia- 
tive.  Republican  members  of  the  committee 
found  this  objectionable.  Although  the  Si 7  mil- 
lion fell  within  the  caps,  it  was  felt  that  this 
program  should  have  been  funded  from  within 
the  Federai  payment. 

The  most  obiectionable  issue  for  this  mem- 
ber IS  the  absence  of  any  restrictions  on  use 
of  funds  to  perform  abortions.  The  language 
incluoed  in  the  current  law  was  omitted  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  i  am  opposed  to 
the  conference  report  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
support  the  language  in  the  conference  report 
making  permanent  the  authority  of  the  Districl 
of  Columbia  over  Group  Hospitalization  and 
Medical  Services,  Inc.,  hereinafter  "GHMSl'.  it 
incorporates  H,R.  2716.  which  I  introduced 
earlier  tnis  session. 

In  1939,  when  Congress  first  granted  the 
charter  to  GHMSI's  predecessor,  Group  Hos- 
pitalization, Inc  ,  It  did  not  foresee  the  severe 
impact  that  an  exemption  from  most  DC,  in- 
surance laws  and  regulations  would  have  on 
this  insurer,  Fifiy  years  laler,  imprudent  busi- 
ness practices  and  fiscal  irresponsibility  ear- 
ned out  by  GHMSl  officers  began  to  jeopard- 
ize Its  solvency  and  the  secunty  of  its  policy- 
holders 

The  District  of  Columbia's  supenntendent  ot 
insurance  testified  during  last  year's  congres- 
sional investigation  heanngs  that  GHMSl  was 
beyond,  the  scope  of  most  of  his  aulhonty.  He 
cannot,  lor  example,  require  GHIViSI  to  submit 
to  an  outside  auditor's  review  or  one  by  is  own 
examiner.  He  is  aiso  unable  to  apply  the  Dis- 
tncts  insurance  solvency  standards  on  the 
GHMSl  Dian, 

The  amendment  to  the  charter  included  m 
the  conference  report  before  us  today  perma- 
nently estabiisnes  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  as 
the  legal  domicile  of  GHMSi  and  ensures  its 
regulation  in  accoroance  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  The 
amendment  simply  extends  legislation  adopted 
in  the  1993  D,C.  appropnations  Diii, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  launch  into  the  daunting 
task  to  reform  our  Nation's  health  care  sys- 
tem, let  us  maKe  sure  that  we  close  w.ndows 
of  opportunity  through  which  unscrupulous  in- 
surers and  provioers  can  and  have  violated 
the  trust  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Mfume),  Without  objection,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Borski 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Payne  tVAi 
Penny 
Peterson  i.MNi 

is  not  present  and  make 

the  point  of 

Brewster 

Huffington 

Petri 

order  that 

a  quorum  is  no 

t,  present. 

Browder 

Hunter 

Pickett 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Evi- 

Bunning 
Burton 

Hutchinson 
Hutto 

Pombo 
Porter 

dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Buyer 

Hyde 

Port  man 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 

Callahan 

Inglls 

Poshard 

sent  Members. 

Calvert 
Camp 

Inhofe 
Istook 

Pryce  lOH) 
Ouillen 

The  vote 

was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Canady 

Johnson.  Sam          Quinn 

vice,   and 

there   were— yeas   206,    nays 

Castle 

Kanjorski 

Rahall 

224.  not  voting  3.  as  follows: 

Clement 
Coble 

Kaptur 
Kasich 

Ramstad 
Ravenel 

[Roll  No.  518J 

Collins  (GAl 

Kildee 

Regula 

YEAS— 206 

Combest 

Kim 

Ridge 

Condit 

King 

Roberts 

Abercrombie 

Gilchrest 

Olver 

Costello 

Kingston 

Roemer 

Ackerman 

oilman 

Owens 

Cox 

Klink 

Rogers 

Andrews  iMEi 

Glickman 

Pallone 

Cramer 

Klug 

Rohrabacher 

Andrews  i  N J  i 

Gonzalez 

Pastor 

Crane 

KnoUenberg 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Andrews  iTX) 

Gordon 

Payne (NJi 

Crapo 

Kyi 

Roth 

Bacchus  iFLi 

Gutierrez 

Pelosi 

Cunningham 

LaFalce 

Roukema 

Baesler 

Hamburg 

Peterson  (PL) 

Danner 

LaRocco 

Rowland 

Barca 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

de  la  Garza 

Lazio 

Royce 

Barrett  iWIi 

Harman 

Pomeroy 

Deal 

Uach 

Sangmeister 

Becerra 

Hastings 

Price  i.VCi 

DeLay 

Levy 

Sarpalius 

Beilenson 

Hefner 

Rangel 

DiazBalart 

Lewis  (CA) 

Saxton 

Berman 

HUliard 

Reed 

Dickey 

Lewis  iFL) 

Schaefer 

Bilbray 

Hinchey 

Reynolds 

Doollttle 

Lightfoot 

Schiff 

Bishop 

Hoagland 

Richardson 

Dornan 

Linder 

Sensenbrenner 

Blackwell 

Hochbrueckner 

Rose 

Dreier 

Liplnski 

Shaw 

Bonlor 

Horn 

Rostenkowski 

Duncan 

Livingston 

Shuster 

Boucher 

Houghton 

Roybal-AUard 

Dunn 

Lloyd 

Skeen 

Brooks 

Hoyer 

Rush 

Edwards  (TXi 

Machtley 

Skelton 

Brown  (CA) 

Hughes 

Sabo 

Emerson 

Mann 

Slattery 

Brown  (FLi 

Inslee 

Sanders 

English  (OK) 

Man  ton 

Smith  (MI) 

Brown  ( OH  i 

Jacobs 

Sawyer 

Everett 

Manzullo 

Smith  (NJi 

Bryant 

Jefferson 

Schenk 

Ewing 

Mazzoli 

Smith  (ORi 

Byrne 

Johnson  (CT> 

Schroeder 

Fawell 

McCandless 

Smith  (TXi 

Cantwell 

Johnson  (GA) 

Schumer 

Fields  (TXi 

McCollum 

Solomon 

Card in 

Johnson  (SD) 

Scott 

Fish 

McCrery 

Spence 

Carr 

Johnson.  E  B 

Serrano 

Fowler 

McDade 

Stearns 

Chapnian 

Johnston 

Sharp 

Franks  (N J 1 

McHugh 

Stenholm 

Clay 

Kennedy 

Shays 

Gallegly 

Mclnnis 

Stump 

Clayton 

Kennelly 

Shepherd 

Gekas 

McKeon 

Stupak 

Clinger 

Kleczka 

Sisisky 

Ceren 

McMillan 

Sundquist 

CI  y burn 

Klein 

Skaggs 

Gibbons 

McNulty 

Talent 

Coleman 

Kolbe 

Slaughter 

GlUmor 

Meyers 

Tauzin 

Collins  iILi 

Kopetski 

Smith  a.\) 

Gingrich 

.Mica 

Taylor  (MS) 

Collins  (.MI> 

Kreidler 

Snowe 

Goodlatte 

Michel 

Taylor  (NCi 

Conyers 

Lambert 

Spratt 

Goodling 

Miller  (FL) 

Tejeda 

Cooper 

Lancaster 

Stark 

Goss 

Moakley 

Thomas  (CA) 

Coppersmith 

Lantos 

Stokes 

Grams 

Mollohan 

Thomas  (WY) 

Coyne 

Laughlln 

Strickland 

Crandy 

.Montgomery 

TorkiMsen 

Darden 

Lehman 

Studds 

Green 

Moorhead 

Upton 

DeFazio 

Levin 

Swett 

Greenwood 

.Murphy 

Valentine 

DeLauro 

Lewis  |CA> 

Swift 

Gunderson 

.Mvers 

Volkmer 

Dellums 

Long 

Synar 

HalliOHi 

.NealLMAi 

Vucanovich 

Derrick 

Lowey 

Tanner 

Hall  iTXi 

Nussle 

Walker 

Deutsch 

Maloney 

Thompson 

Hancock 

Oberstar 

Walsh 

Dicks 

Margohes- 

Thornton 

Hansen 

Ortiz 

Weldon 

Dingell 

Mezvinsky 

Thurman 

Haatert 

Orton 

Wolf 

Dixon 

Markey 

Torres 

Hayes 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Dooley 

Martinez 

Torrlcelli 

HeOey 

Packard 

Young (FL) 

Durbin 

Matsul 

Towns 

Merger 

Parker 

Zcliff 

Edwards  (CAi 

McCloskey 

Traficant 

HotMon 

Paxon 

English  lAZi 

McCurdy 

Tucker 

Eshoo 

McDermott 

Unsoeld 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Evans 

McHale 

Velazquez 

Engel 

Neal  (NO 

Santorum 

Farr 

McKinney 

Vento 

Fazio 

Meehan 

Visclosky 
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Fields  (LAi 
Filner 

Meek 
Menendez 

Washington 
Waters 

Mr.  BARLOW  changed  his  vote  from 

Fintferhut 

Mfume 

Watt 

"yea" to  ' 

nay." 

Flake 

Miller  ICA I 

Waxman 

Mr.  SISISKY  changed  his  vote  from 

Foghetta 
Ford  iMIi 
Ford  (TXi 

Mineu 

Minge 

Mink 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

"nay"  to  ' 
So    the 

■yea." 
conference 

report    was    re- 

Frank  iMAi 

Molinari 

Wilson 

jected. 

Franks  (CTi 

Moran 

Wise 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

Frost 
Furse 

Morella 
Murtha 

Woolsey 
Wyden 

as  above  recorded. 

Gallo 

Nadler 

Wynn 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

Gejdeoson 

Natcher 

Yates 

the  table. 

Gephardt 

Obey 

Zimmer 

FURTHER  APPOINTMENT  OF 

CONFEREES  ON  H.R. 

NAYS— 224 

2492.    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RE.SCISSIONS  ACT.  1993 

Allard 

Ballenger 

Bentley 

Applegate 

Barcia 

Bereuter 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Spea 

ker.  I  ask  unan- 

.\rcher 

Barlow 

BeviU 

imous  consent  to  take 

from  the  Speak- 

.^rmey 

Barrett  iNEi 

Bilirakis 

er's   table 

the  bill— H  R.   2492— makinir 

Bachus  (AL) 

Bartlett 

Bliley 

Baker (CAi 

Barton 

Blute 

appropriations  for  the 

government  of 

Baker  (LA) 

Bateman 

Boehlert 

the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  ac- 

tivities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  insist 
on  the  disagreement  to  all  Senate 
amendments  and  request  a  further  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mkume).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. The  Chair  hears  none  and.  without 
objection,  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Dixon.  Stokes,  and 
DURBIN.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Ms. 
Pelosi.  and  Messrs.  Natcher.  Walsh, 
LsTOOK.  BONiLLA.  and  McDade. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1230 

REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2862 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
name  removed  from  cosponsorship  of 
H  R.  2862. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1627 

Mr.  GUTIERREZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  remove  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1627. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfu.me).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.R.  2519— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  DEPARTMENTS  OF  COM- 
MERCE. JUSTICE,  AND  STATE. 
THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 

ACT.  1994 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Tues- 
day. October  19,  1993.  the  unfinished 
business  is  consideration  of  Senate 
amendment  number  147  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2519)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

GENKRAI.  l.EAVF. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  remaining  amendments 
in  disagreement  on  H.R.  2519.  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994: 
Amendment  Nos.:  147,  148,  171,  174,  and 
175. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

PERM1.SSJON  TO  INSERT  IN  THE  RECORD  SUM- 
MARY OF  TABLES  SHOWING  COMPARABLE  CON- 
FERENCE ACTIONS.   FISCAL  YEARS  1993  AND  1994 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  insert  a  summary  of  ta- 
bles showing  by  department  and  agen- 
cies the  conference  action  compared  to 
the  amounts  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1993,  the  budget  estimates  for  1994,  and 
the  amounts  contained  in  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  147;  page  59.  after 
line  24.  tnserl: 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  I.NTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessarj'  to  meet  annual  obligations  of 
membership  in  international  multilateral  or- 
ganizations, pursuant  lo  treaties  ratified 
pursuant  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  conventions  or  specific  Acts  of  Con- 
gress. $904,926,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$44,041,000  is  available  to  pay  arrearages,  the 
payment  of  which  shall  be  dii-ected  toward 
special  activities  that  are  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  United  States  and  the  I'espective 
international  organization:  Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  available  for  arrearage  pay- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  until  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
the  United  Nations  has  established  an  inde- 
pendent office  of  audits  and  inspections  with 
responsibilities  and  powers  substantially 
similar  to  offices  of  Inspectors  Geneial  au- 
thorized by  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 
as  amended  or  that  the  United  Nations  has 
established  a  mechanism  process,  or  office— 

(1)  to  Conduct  and  supervise  audits  and  in- 
vestigations of  United  Nations  opeiations; 

(2)  to  pi'ovide  leadership  and  coordination, 
and  to  recommend  policies,  for  activities  de- 
signed— 

(A)  to  promote  economy,  efficiency,  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  administration  of,  and 

(B»  to  prevent  and  detect  fraud  and  abuse 
in, 

such  operations,  and 

(3)  to  provide  a  means  for  keeping  the  Sec- 
retary-Generally  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed about  problems  and  deficiencies  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  such  oper- 
ations and  the  necessity  for  and  progress  of 
corrective  action:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  State,  acting  through  the  Unit- 
ed States  Permanent  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  may  propose  that  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  estab- 
lish an  advisory  committee  to  assist  in  the 
creation  within  the  United  Nations  of  such 
mechanism,  process,  or  office:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  an  advisory  committee  established 
consistent  with  the  proceeding  proviso 
should  be  comprised  of  the  permanent  rep- 
resentatives to  the  United  Nations  from  15 
countries  having  a  commitment  or  interest 
in  budgetary  and  management  reform  of  the 
United  Nations,   including  a  wide  range  of 


contributing  countries  and  developing  coun- 
tries representing  the  various  regional 
groupings  of  countries  in  the  United  Nations; 
Provided  further.  That  such  advisory  commit- 
tee should  evaluate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  specialized  agencies— 

(i)  to  establish  a  system  of  cost-based  ac- 
counting; 

(ii)  to  continue  the  practice  of  conducting 
internal  audits; 

(iii)  to  remedy  any  irregularities  found  by 
such  audits;  and 

(iv)  to  make  arrangements  for  regular, 
independent  audits  of  United  Nations  oper- 
ations; Provided  further.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  even  tougher  measures 
to  achieve  reform  should  be  put  in  place  in 
the  event  that  the  withholding  of  arrearages 
does  not  achieve  necessary  reform  in  the 
United  Nations;  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragi-aph 
shall  be  available  for  a  United  States  con- 
tribution to  an  international  organization 
for  the  United  States  share  of  interest  costs 
made  known  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  such  organization  for  loans  incurred 
on  or  after  October  1.  1984.  through  external 
borrowings. 

POLICY  ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  RUSSIAN  AR.MED 
FORCES  FROM  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

(a)  FINDINGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  armed  forces  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  currently  under  control  of  the  Russian 
Federation,  continue  to  be  deployed  on  the 
territory  of  the  sovereign  and  independent 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia against  the  wishes  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
and  their  governments; 

(2)  the  stationing  of  military  forces  on  the 
territory  of  another  sovereign  state  against 
the  will  of  that  state  is  contrary  to  inter- 
national law; 

(3i  the  presence  of  Russian  military  forces 
in  the  Baltic  States  may  present  a  desta- 
bilizing effect  on  the  governments  of  these 
states; 

(4)  the  governments  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  have  demanded  that  the  Russian 
Fedei'ation  remove  such  forces  from  their 
territories; 

(5)  Article  15  of  the  July  1992  Helsinki 
Summit  Declaration  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Coopei'aiion  in  Europe  specifi- 
cally calls  for  the  conclusion,  without  delay, 
of  appropriate  bilateral  agreements,  includ- 
ing timetables  for  the  -early,  orderly  and 
complete  withdi-awal  of  such  foreign  troops 
from  the  territories  of  the  Baltic  States"; 

(6)  the  United  States  is  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties facing  the  Russian  Fedei-ation  in  I'e- 
settling  Russian  soldiei's  and  their  families 
in  Russia,  and  that  the  lack  of  housing  is  a 
factor  in  the  expeditious  removal  of  Russian 
troops. 

(7)  the  United  States  is  committed  to  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  Russian  Federation 
for  construction  of  housing  and  job  retrain- 
ing for  returning  troops  in  an  attempt  to 
help  alleviate  this  burden;  and 

(8)  the  United  States  is  encouraged  by  the 
pi'ogress  achieved  thus  far  in  removal  of  such 
troops,  and  welcomes  the  agreement  I'eached 
between  the  Russian  Federation  and  Lithua- 
nia establishing  the  .•August  1993  deadline  for 
troop  removal. 

(b)  Policy— The  Congress  calls  upon  the 
Government  of  the  Russian  Federation  to 
continue  to  remove  its  troops  from  the  inde- 
pendent Baltic  States  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  through  a  firm,  expeditious,  and 
conscientiously  observed  schedule. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  S.MITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  147.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert; 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERN.\TION.AL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  meet  annual  obligations  of 
membership  in  international  multilateral  or- 
ganizations, pursuant  to  treaties  ratified 
pursuant  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  conventions  or  specific  Acts  of  Con- 
gress. $860,885,000;  Provided.  That  any  pay- 
ment of  arreaiages  made  from  these  funds 
shall  be  directed  towaid  special  activities 
that  are  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  and  the  respective  international  orga- 
nization; Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  paragraph  for  the  as- 
sessed contribution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations,  ten  percent  of  said  as- 
sessment shall  be  available  for  obligation 
only  upon  a  certification  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  established  an  independent  office 
with  responsibilities  and  powers  substan- 
tially similar  to  offices  of  Inspectors  General 
authorized  by  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978,  as  amended;  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  available  for  a  United  States  con- 
tribution to  an  international  organization 
for  the  United  States  share  of  interest  costs 
made  known  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  such  organization  for  loans  incurred 
on  or  after  October  1.  1984.  through  external 
borrowings. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  S.mith] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the'  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

D  1210 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  amendment 
now  that  funds  the  general  budget  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  and 
I  will  tell  you  why. 

This  bill  is  S52  million  below  the  1993 
account.  It  is  $97.7  million  below  the 
request.  It  is  $44  million  below  the  Sen- 
ate level  and  it  is  $27.7  million  below 
what  our  subcommittee  had  rec- 
ommended to  the  full  House  before  it 
was  stricken  on  a  point  of  order,  so 
this  number  is  the  lowest  possible 
number  that  we  could  possibly  derive 
out  of  these  proceedings  here  today. 

This  amendment  funds  our  contribu- 
tions not  only  to  the  United  Nations, 
but  also  to  all  the  other  international 
organizations  that  we  provide  money 
for;  for  example,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency;  but  Mr.  Speak- 
er, more  important  in  my  judgment 
than  a  dollar  figure  in  this  bill  is  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  today  if  we 
pass  this  amendment  we  are  reforming 
the  United  Nations. 
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HoW  Because  in  this  bill  we  with- 
hold 10  percent  of  the  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  until  they  certify 
that  they  have  an  independent  inspec- 
tor general  to  weed  out  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  and  report  it  to  the  Secretary 
General  and  assumably  to  the  member 
nations,  such  as  the  United  States. 

As  the  Speaker  knows,  we  fund  25 
percent  of  the  general  budget  of  the 
United  Nations.  Many  of  us  think  that 
is  too  high  a  figure  and  would  like  to 
see  it  reduced,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  authorizing  committee  would  take 
that  up. 

Germany  pays  8  percent.  Japan  pays 
12  percent,  and  that  is  just  not  right. 

This  1946-set  figure  may  have  been 
realistic  in  that  day,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  realistic  today. 

So  this  provision,  put  in  at  the  con- 
ference level  at  the  request  of  the 
House  conferees,  withholds  10  percent 
of  our  U.N.  contribution  until  they  cer- 
tify they  have  an  inspector  general. 

Now.  2  weeks  ago,  420  Members  of 
this  body  voted  to  instruct  our  con- 
ferees to  put  a  provision  in  the  con- 
ference report  withholding  this  funding 
until  the  United  Nations  establishes  an 
inspector  general.  We  have  that  provi- 
sion in  this  bill,  so  you  have  a  chance 
to  vote  again  now  on  the  actual  provi- 
sion that  you  instructed  us  to  put  in 
the  bill  2  weeks  ago,  and  I  would  hope 
that  you  would  follow  up  on  this  mo- 
tion. 

So  if  you  want  U.N.  reform.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  want  to  go  for  this  con- 
ference report  if  this  provision  should 
oome  to  a  vote. 

Now,  some  people  have  said,  ■•Well, 
what's  the  problem?  What  kind  of 
waste  or  mismanagement  is  there  in 
the  United  Nations  that  needs  this  at- 
tention?" 

I  would  just  point  out  that  for  sev- 
eral decades  we  have  been  trying  in  the 
US.  Government,  both  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches,  to  force 
the  United  Nations  to  appoint  some 
sort  of  inspector  general  to  police  its 
own  actions.  All  to  no  avail. 

Right  now.  Mr  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  is  involved  in  18  peacekeeping 
missions  around  the  world.  Do  you 
know  how  many  of  the  14,000  employees 
in  the  U.N.  headquarters  is  in  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  some  90,000  troops 
around  the  world  in  18  different  peace- 
keeping missions?  Thirty.  Mr  Speaker. 
30  and  only  9  of  those  are  military  type 
people. 

You  wonder  why  these  so-called 
peacekeeping  missions  around  the 
world  are  going  awry  and  leaderless.  it 
is  because  the  United  Nations  spends 
all  their  money  on  bureaucrats,  not  in- 
volved in  the  peacekeeping  mission, 
only  30  they  have  assigned  to  these 
90.000  troops  around  the  world. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  for  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  I  do  not  want  to  give  the 
idea  that  this  is  a  'Bash  the  U.N. 
Day,  "  but  I  think  we  are  entitled  as 


the  one-fourth  sponsor  of  this  group  to 
have  some  kind  of  accountability  back 
to  this  body  about  how  our  tax  dollars 
are  being  spent. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  it  is  up- 
ward of  $300  million  every  year  just  for 
the  general  account  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Richard  Thornburgh  who  was  our 
former  Attorney  General  and  then 
went  to  the  United  Nations  as  a  Deputy 
and  came  back  and  filed  a  very  lengthy 
volume,  his  report  on  the  shortcomings 
in  bookkeeping  and  accounting  at  the 
United  Nations.  I  commend  that  read- 
ing to  you. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  found: 

Too  many  .aeadwooU  employees  doing  too 
Utile  work  and  too  few  staff  members  doinK 
too  much. 

In  the  words  of  some  employees  of 
the  United  Nations  that  were  quoted  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  lately; 

The  United  Nations  has  become  a  reposi- 
tory for  Kuys  who  want  to  go  to  cocktail  par- 
ties in  Geneva  to  celebrate  somebody's  na- 
tional day. 

According  to  an  Arab  officer  of  the 
U.N.  Agency  in  Somalia; 

We  are  not  doing  anything  here.  It  is  just 
bureaucracy. 

A  University  of  Chicago  professor 
who  has  extensively  studied  the  United 
Nations  told  a  U.S.  panel  recently: 

Hirinnf  for  UN  offices  was  rather  like  pa- 
tronage in  the  old  Chicago  Streets  and  Sani- 
tation Department.  That  Streets  and  Sanita- 
tion Department  actually  picked  up  garbage, 
while  the  United  Nations  only  complains 
about  It 

The  United  Nations  gives  very  lavish 
benefits  and  salaries  to  their  employ- 
ees. Salaries  are  guaranteed  at  rates  15 
to  20  percent  higher  than  the  highest 
comparable  private  sector  salaries,  and 
by  the  way,  those  salaries  are  tax  free. 
Mr.  Speaker.  They  have  guaranteed 
cost-of-living  increases.  They  get  pay- 
ments to  cover  up  to  75  percent  of  all 
education  costs  of  their  children,  in- 
cluding college. 

No  wonder  people  from  Third  World 
countries  around  the  world  almost  kill 
to  get  these  jobs  in  New  York  at  the 
United  Nations.  They  make  more  than 
the  national  leaders  back  in  their  home 
countries  and  have  much  more  benefits 
in  most  cases. 

There  are  numerous  reports  of  spe- 
cial financial  arrangements,  Mr. 
Speaker,  given  to  U.N.  officials  who 
have  been  removed  from  their  jobs  or 
retirees.  For  example,  two  very  high- 
ranking  bureaucrats  recently  were 
given  lucrative  consulting  contracts 
after  their  jobs  were  eliminated.  One 
now  earns  $18,000  a  month.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, double  his  former  salary  from  which 
he  was  fired  at  the  United  Nations. 

One  U.N.  official  was  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Post  as  saying: 

United  Nations  rules  on  consultants'  pay- 
ments are  violated  all  over  the  place.  The 
latest  cases  are  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Other  examples:  Recent  suspension  of 
eight  high-ranking  U.N.   peacekeeping 
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procurement  officers  on  charges  of  pro- 
curement fraud. 

D  1220 

All  attempts  so  far  to  get  the  United 
Nations  to  launch  real  reform,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  seize  control  of 
this  thing.  It  is  the  only  choice  left  to 
us. 

Some  time  back  we.  the  Congress,  in- 
stalled a  25-percent  cap  on  the  share 
the  United  States  gives  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  did  that  unilaterally. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
also  do  this.  So  I  ask  that  we  include 
this  amendment  that  10  percent  of  all 
the  funds  that  we  contribute  be  with- 
held until  it  is  certified  to  us  that  an 
inspector  general  has  been  appointed 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  call  it  an  in- 
spector general.  We  call  it  an  auditing 
officer,  but  the  auditing  officer  has  the 
same  powers  and  responsibilities  as  the 
inspector  generals  in  our  departments 
of  the  U.S.  Government  have— nothing 
less,  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  approval  of  this 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Thornburgh  went  to  work  for  the 
United  Nations,  and  he  made  a  rec- 
ommendation earlier  this  year  that  the 
United  Nations  establish  an  inspector 
general.  Ambassador  Albright,  as  soon 
as  she  arrived  there,  said  she  agreed 
with  that.  We  are  all  in  agreement 
with  the  United  Nations  having  an  in- 
spector general. 

What  I  want  to  warn  the  Members 
about,  though,  is  this:  There  are  dif- 
ferent definitions  of  'inspector  gen- 
eral." Some  inspector  generals  that  we 
have  in  the  departments  of  this  Gov- 
ernment represent  waste  themselves. 
They  have  entirely  too  big  a  bureauc- 
racy, two  or  three  times  the  number  of 
people  they  ought  to  have  to  do  the  job 
that  they  are  expected  to  do.  Many  of 
them  are  merely  auditing  the  books, 
all  the  books  in  the  department  that 
have  already  been  audited.  Instead  of 
that,  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  is 
investigate,  find  out  what  may  be 
wrong,  and  report  to  the  top  manage- 
ment. In  this  case,  that  would  be  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  as 
well  as  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

That  is  what  we  want  them  to  do.  We 
do  not  want  this  to  be  an  excuse, 
though.  When  we  demand  that  they 
have  an  inspector  general,  we  do  not 
want  this  to  be  an  excuse  for  them  to 
build  up  a  bureaucracy  and  have  waste 
like  we  have  in  some  of  our  depart- 
ments. 

We  are  all  in  agreement.  The  United 
Nations    needs    an    inspector    general 
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that  would  do  what  they  need  to  have 
done,  and  this  would  help  our  people  at 
the  United  Nations  to  impress  upon 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
that  we  need  to  get  on  with  this  busi- 
ness and  appoint  an  inspector  general. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  listening  very  in- 
tently to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers]  just  said,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  were  paying  atten- 
tion as  well. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  expenses 
of  some  of  the  U.N.  employees'  chil- 
dren's colleges  are  being  paid  for  by  the 
United  Nations.  I  do  not  Jtnow  how 
many  of  our  colleagues  here  have  our 
Government's  and  our  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars paying  for  75  percent  of  our  college 
education.  Yet  our  tax  dollars  are 
going  over  there  to  do  just  that. 

There  are  179  or  180  countries  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  we  are  paying  25 
percent  of  the  costs.  Imagine  that,  that 
is  25  percent  ot  the  cost,  and  it  makes 
no  sense.  They  are  getting  us  into 
problems  all  around  the  world.  I  just 
found  out  that  in  1987  there  were  under 
10.000  U.N.  peacekeepers  around  the 
world,  and  now  they  have  90.000. 

This  administration  has  been  going 
along  with  this,  and  our  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador has  gotten  us  into  places  like 
Rwanda,  Macedonia,  Somalia,  and  else- 
where, and  we  are  all  going  along  with 
it  and  we  are  still  paying  the  freight. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
RoGER.s]  just  raised  issue  after  issue 
after  issue  where  there  is  a  waste  of 
funds,  theft  of  funds,  and  an  excessive 
ase  of  funds.  And  we  are  going  to  do 
what?  We  are  going  to  withhold  10  per- 
cent. 

I  think  we  should  make  a  real  slash 
in  our  U.N.  commitment  until  they 
change  this  thing,  until  they  quit  mak- 
ing these  crazy  decisions.  We  as  a  na- 
tion should  not  be  allowing  our  young 
people  to  be  subservient  to  U.N.  com- 
mand and  to  go  to  these  places 
throughout  the  world. 

We  :ust  saw  18  young  men  killed  last 
week  in  Somalia.  They  were  under  a 
U.N.  commander.  That  is  a  mistake.  I 
understand  that  in  Macedonia  we  have 
300  American  young  people  who  are 
under  a  Danish  commander.  He  may  be 
very  competent,  but  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  country  would  question  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  have  300  young  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  or  women  under  a 
foreign  commander  of  Danish  descent. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  $861  million  that  we 
are  talking  about  appropriating,  25  per- 
cent of  all  the  money  going  to  the 
United  Nations,  with  much  of  it  being 
wasted  or  squandered  or  stolen,  should 
not  go  there,  that  we  should  not  send 
It,  and  instead  we  should  send  a  very 
strong  signal. 


So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  here  today,  let  us  go  back  to  the 
drawing  boards  on  this.  Instead  of  just 
withholding  10  percent,  let  us  cut.  Let 
us  cut  maybe  25  percent.  That  would 
send  a  strong  signal  for  them  to  clean 
up  their  act. 

Urging  them  to  get  an  inspector  gen- 
eral is  fine,  and  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  moving  in  that  direction, 
but  once  we  control  the  pocketbook 
and  control  their  money,  they  start 
paying  attention.  If  we  would  cut,  let 
us  say,  a  couple  of  hundred  million  dol- 
lars out  of  this,  which  would  be  ap- 
plauded by  the  American  taxpayers, 
the  people  at  the  United  Nations  would 
really  get  the  message. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Let  me  just 
continue  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

I  also  understand  that  they  have 
many  employees  over  there.  Did  the 
gentleman  tell  me  how  many  employ- 
ees they  had  just  a  minute  ago? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes,  14,000. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  All  right. 
14.000  employees.  And  the  gentleman 
said  that  only  about  30  of  them  were 
involved  in  peacekeeping,  yet  we  are 
providing  $401  million  or  $402  million 
for  the  peacekeeping  effort,  and  out  of 
14.000  employees  they  assign  30  people. 
That  is  totally  inadequate. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  correct  the  number  the  gen- 
tleman had  earlier  mentioned.  The 
amount  in  this  bill  for  the  United  Na- 
tions general  budget  contribution  itself 
is  $291  million.  The  $860.9  million  figure 
includes  many  other  international  or- 
ganizations like  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  see.  The 
U.N.  number  is  $291  million,  and  you 
are  going  to  withhold  how  much? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Ten  percent. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Ten  per- 
cent. If  it  is  $291  million  and  we  are 
paying  25  percent  of  the  total  cost,  let 
us  just  cut  it  by  $50  million  to  send  a 
signal.  If  we  want  them  to  clean  up 
their  act  over  there,  the  easiest  way  to 
do  it  is  to  hold  funds  back  or  cut  them 
off. 

Can  you  imagine  this?  I  hope  the 
American  people  are  paying  attention 
to  this  debate.  Some  of  those  people 
are  getting  75  percent  of  their  chil- 
dren's college  education  paid  for  with 
money  coming  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  we  are  providing  25  percent 
of  those  funds.  That  is  crazy.  There  are 
179  countries  that  are  represented  at 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  are  paying 
one-fourth?  Give  me  a  break. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  mention  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  for  4  years  in  the  80's,  we 
withheld  one  quarter  of  our  assessment 
each  year  so  that  we  were  appropriat- 
ing in  the  last  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  for  which  the  assessment  was  due 
instead  of  appropriating  the  funds  in 
the  calendar  year  before  the  payments 
was  due. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  How  much? 

.Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  was  done  in 
order  to  get  them  to  do  some  things 
that  we  wanted  them  to  do. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
committee  was  in  full  support  of  that 
process  it  was  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion at  the  time.  Four  years  the  admin- 
istration decided  that  we  ought  to 
start  paying  these  arrearages  on  the 
basis  of  20  percent  a  year  for  5  years. 
The  amount  we  were  supposed  to  pay 
in  this  year  was  $97  million  on  arrear- 
ages. We  do  not  have  those  funds  in 
this  bill.  So  what  I  am  telling  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  we  have  cut  $97  million. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
But  let  me  just  say  that  evidently  no- 
"oody  at  the  United  Nations,  neither 
Mr.  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  or  anybody 
else  over  there,  is  getting  the  message, 
because  if  they  are  getting  fringe  bene- 
fits to  the  degree  I  just  heard  from  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rog- 
ers], somebody  over  there  is  not  listen- 
ing. They  should  not  be  getting  our 
American  tax  dollars  to  pay  for  their 
kids'  college  educations  in  the  first 
place,  let  alone  75  percent. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  gentleman 
Lold  us  that  these  people  who  have 
been  fired  would  then  come  back  with 
lucrative  contracts  that  are  worth 
more  than  double  their  previous  pay. 
What  is  going  on  over  there? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
they  do  not  get  the  $79  million,  the 
United  Nations  is  going  to  get  the  mes- 
sage because  they  are  depending  on  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  will  object  to  this  motion  to  con- 
cur because  I  think  the  message  should 
be  stronger,  I  think  the  message  should 
be  louder,  and  I  think  the  American 
people  would  agree  to  that  after  what 
we  heard  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  might  be  interpreted  as  ob- 
jecting because  we  did  not  put  the  $97 
million  in. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  do  not  think  anybody  who  has 
heard  this  debate  will  misundertand 
my  intention. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  wrap  up  in  a  very 
brief  statement  here.  I  appreciate  the 
concerns  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Burton]  and  all  of  the  others 
who  are  similarly  concerned.  That  is 
the  same  motivation  that  moved  us  to 
not  only  put  this  10  percent  withhold- 
ing in  this  bill  until  the  United  Nations 
appoints  that  inspector  general  to  root 
out  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  are 
talking  about.  Not  only  is  that  10  per- 
cent in  there,  but  let  me  point  out 
again,  they  requested  $97.7  million 
more  than  we  are  giving  in  this  bill.  We 
are  $44  million  below  the  Senate  level 
in  the  bill.  We  are  $27.7  million  below 
the  figure  that  our  subcommittee  ear- 
lier had  come  up  with  and  then  was 
knocked  out  on  a  point  of  order  on  the 
floor.  And  we  are  $52  million  below  the 
1993  figure. 

So  they  are  getting  a  pretty  loud 
message,  not  just  from  the  10  percent 
withholding,  but  from  the  tremendous 
cuts  that  we  are  putting  in  the  overall 
account.  So  if  they  do  not  get  the  mes- 
sage. Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  deaf.  dumb, 
and  blind. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  ask  this  question:  Has  there 
been  any  indication  that  the  abuses  the 
gentleman  talked  about  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago  are  being  addressed?  Has  any- 
body over  there  indicated  they  are 
going  to  change  these  policies? 

Mr  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  Attorney  General 
Thornburgh,  who  then  became  a  deputy 
at  the  United  Nations,  in  his  report 
which  formed  the  basis  of  my  thinking 
about  what  should  be  done,  says  no, 
they  have  not  yet.  But  we  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  act  on  that  Thornburgh  re- 
port until  now.  So  if  we  adopt  the 
chairman's  position,  you  are  adopting, 
number  one,  reform  at  the  United  na- 
tions; you  are  adopting  the  10  percent 
withholding:  you  are  adopting  these 
big  cuts  in  their  funding  from  this 
year's  level  and  everybody  else's  level. 
It  is  sending  a  giant  message  up  there. 
If  that  does  not  work,  then  there  will 
be  further  action. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing and  appreciate  his  attempts  and 
the  attempts  of  the  chairman  to  do 
this.  But  it  seems  to  me  if  Mr. 
Thornburgh    has    reported    that    even 
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though  we  have  been  withholding  funds 
and  are  in  arrearage  that  they  con- 
tinue to  do  these  things,  even  just  the 
arrearages  alone  are  the  problem,  then 
I  think  we  ought  to  not  just  send  a 
giant  message,  but  maybe  a  ball  bat 
with  a  nail  in  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
yes  vote  on  this  means  you  really  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
Nations  that  they  had  better  move  and 
put  reform  in  place.  A  no  vote  means 
you  are  very  satisfied  with  the  ways 
things  are  going. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  422,  nays  2, 
not  voting  9,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  5191 
YEAS-422 


.*t»rcrombie 

Ackerman 

Allard 

.Andrews  iMEi 

.Andrews  (NJi 

Andrews  iTX) 

Applexale 

.Archer 

.^rmey 

Bacchus  iFLi 

Bachus  lALi 

Baesler 

Baker (CA) 

Baker ( LA i 

Ballenger 

Barca 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE) 

Barrett  iWI) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 


Bonior 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  iCAi 

Brown  iFLi 

Brown  (OHi 

Bryant 

Bunning 

Buyer 

Byrne 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Cantwell 

Cardln 

Carr 

Castle 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

dinger 

Clybum 

Coble 

Coleman 

ColUns  (CA) 

Collins  lILi 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 


Cox 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Cr,\ne 

Crapo 

CunninKham 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazIo 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Dornan 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbin 

Edwards  iCA) 

Edwards  iTX) 

Emerson 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Ewmg 

Farr 

Fawell 


Fazio 

Fields  (LA I 

Fields  (TXi 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

FordiTN) 

Fowler 

Frank  iMAi 

Franks  (CTi 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Oallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Oilman 

Gingrich  , 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Green 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  iTXi 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Hayes 

HeOey 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CTi 

Johnson  (CA) 

Johnson  iSD) 

Johnson.  E  B 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kapcur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetaki 

Kreidler 

Kyi 


LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazlo 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FLl 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

.vicCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDaile 

McDermott 

McHale 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McKinney 

McNuIty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CAl 

Miller  (FLl 

Mineta 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

.Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

.Morella 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA I 

Neal  (NO 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pal  lone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Paxon 

Payne  i.NJ) 

Payne  (VAi 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FLl 

Peterson  (MX) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Port  man 


Poshard 

Price  (NCi 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ro9-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schitl 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (C.^i 

Thomas  (Wyi 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torklldsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

V'elaZ()uez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 


Volkmer 

Wheat 

Wyden 

Vucanovlchi 

Whltten 

Wynn 

Walker 

Williams 

Yates 

Walsh 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 

Washington 

Wise 

Young (FLl 

Watt 

Wolf 

Zeliff 

Weldon 

Woolsey 
NAYS-2 

Zlmmer 

Burton 

Stump 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Engel 

Crandy 

Michel 

English  (AZ) 

Greenwood 

Waters 

Gillmor 

McMillan 

Waxman 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  ENGLISH  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  (or  rollcall  vote  No. 
519  on  the  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  regarding  contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  148:  Page  60.  line  5. 
strike  out  ■$422,499,000"  and  insert 
•  $444,736,000  ". 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  148.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■■$401.607.000'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rog- 
ers] seek  time  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  seek  time.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Rogers]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  amendment 
dealt  with  the  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral budget  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
amendment  deals  with  the  contribu- 
tions we  make  to  the  United  Nations 
for  peacekeeping  operations,  so  Mem- 
bers should  listen  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  serious 
subject,  because  in  the  last  3  months 
our  delegate  in  the  United  Nations 
from  the  United  States  has  supported, 
and  the  Security  Council  has  adopted. 
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four  brandnew  peacekeeping  missions 
somewhere  around  the  world,  including 
Rwanda  and  Liberia  and  others.  The 
United  Nations  is  engaged  in  18  peace- 
keeping missions  around  the  world 
with  90,000  troops,  some  13,000  of  whom 
are  Americans,  including  Somalia. 
There  are  some  10  applications  pending 
for  more  peacekeeping  missions. 

Not  only  are  we  talking  about  the 
loss  of  American  lives  and  blood,  but 
also  American  money,  because  in  the 
past  we  have  been  billed  for  31.7  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.N.  peacekeeping 
budget.  I  would  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  is  now  amounting  to  over  $1 
billion,  just  the  American  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  just  no  con- 
trols that  this  body  has  on  how  much 
money  we  get  obligated  to  pay  to  the 
United  Nations  without  any  decisions 
being  made  on  our  part.  The  United 
Nations  votes  to  go  to  a  peacekeeping 
mission  and  then  they  send  us  the  bill, 
31.7  percent  of  it.  What  choice  do  we 
have  in  it?  None.  What  checks  do  we 
have  on  making  sure  the  right  decision 
was  made  in  the  first  place?  None. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  launched  an 
initiative  that  was  Included  in  the 
statement  of  managers  in  this  section 
of  the  bill  that  instructs  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  notify  the  Congress  15  days 
in  advance  before  our  Ambassador  in 
the  United  Nations  votes  for  any  new 
or  expanded  or  changed  peacekeeping 
missions.  Had  we  had  had  this  provi- 
sion before  Somalia  went  bad.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  would  have  at  least  had  15 
days  notice  of  the  change  of  mission  or 
the  fact  we  were  going  there  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  seeking  prior 
approval  of  the  decision  of  whether  or 
not  our  Ambassador  votes  for  a  peace- 
keeping mission.  I  doubt  we  can  do 
that,  but  we  can  require  that  they  no- 
tify us  of  their  intent  to  seek  a  peace- 
keeping mission  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Why?  Because  we  have  to  budget 
for  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  have  to  find  the 
money  for  it.  Their  requirement  this 
year  is  about  $1.3  billion.  We  are  giving 
them  $898  million  less  than  the  require- 
ment. It  is  $58.7  million  below  the  1993 
level.  This  is  $21  million  below  the 
House-passed  level.  It  is  $43  million 
below  the  Senate-passed  level.  It  is  $43 
million  less  than  the  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  sending  a  mes- 
sage just  by  the  dollar  figure,  but  more 
importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  re- 
quirement that  this  administration 
give  us  notice  15  days  before  they  seek 
a  new  peacekeeping  mission  in  the 
United  Nations.  There  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary about  that.  It  should  have 
been  done  all  along. 

No.  2,  in  the  statement  of  managers 
we  also  say  we  want  to  cut  our  share  of 
this  peacekeeping  assessment  to  25  per- 
cent. It  is  now  31.7  percent.  Until  the 
first  of  the  year  it  was  30.4  percent. 
They  keep  increasing  it. 

We  say  no  way.  We  cannot  even  pay 
the  25  percent,  but  we  are  going  to  say 
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we  are  not  going  to  pay  more  than  25 
percent,  regardless,  and  we  are  cutting 
back  down  to  the  same  level  that  we 
support  the  general  budget  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

D  1300 

No.  3,  in  this  statement  of  managers 
we  say  we  expect  the  administration  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  how 
they  are  going  to  improve  their  peace- 
making and  peacekeeping  policy  in 
these  missions  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  all  support 
the  United  Nations.  We  understand  the 
importance  of  alliances  in  battling  the 
problems  in  the  world.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  want  to  throw  away  the  im- 
pact of  the  United  Nations  or  the  other 
multilateral  organizations. 

However,  I  think  we  have  to  realize 
that  there  are  limitations  on  what  the 
United  Nations  can  do  as  a  body,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  realize  that  if 
we  are  going  to  pay  the  costs,  and  be 
the  leader  of  these  missions  with  blood. 
then  the  United  States  needs  to  have 
more  impact  in  the  decisions  in  the 
first  place.  So  that  is  what  these  provi- 
sions attempt  to  do. 

The  United  Nations,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
14.000  employees  at  their  headquarters. 
Do  Members  know  how  many  of  those 
14.000  employees  are  working  on  over- 
seeing these  military  peacekeeping 
missions  around  the  world?  Guess? 
Would  you  say  a  third,  a  fourth?  I  wish 
that  were  so.  There  are  30.  30  people  in 
the  United  Nations  headquarters  over- 
seeing 18  peacekeeping  missions  around 
the  world,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  90.000 
troops.  25.000  of  whom  are  American 
boys  and  girls.  There  are  30  people  in 
command  and  control  in  New  York 
City.  Suppose  you  get  in  trouble  some- 
where in  one  of  these  missions,  half  a 
day  off  timewise  over  there,  and  they 
call  headquarters.  Will  they  be  open  at 
12  midnight  in  New  York  City  time  or 
3  a.m.?  I  do  not  know.  Will  they  be 
there  on  weekends?  They  have  only  got 
30  people  to  oversee  all  of  these  mis- 
sions. That  is  hardly  enough  to  oversee 
a  company  of  Rangers,  let  alone  90.000 
troops. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  language  will 
at  least  give  the  Congress  notice  of  any 
new  peacekeeping  missions  that  are 
planned.  It  will  require  the  administra- 
tion to  tell  us  what  it  is  going  to  cost, 
how  long  we  are  to  be  there,  and  the 
goals  of  that  mission.  At  least  the  ad- 
ministration must  be  forced  to  refine 
in  their  own  minds  and  for  planning 
purposes  all  of  these  items  in  advance 
before  they  vote  to  send  our  money  and 
our  blood  onto  these  foreign  shores. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  unreasonable. 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  fact.  I  think  it  is  ut- 
terly reasonable  and  necessary,  and 
should  be  done,  and  should  have  been 
done  a  long  time  ago. 

So.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  chair- 
man's motion.  His  motion  cuts  peace- 
keeping even  below   the  House-passed 
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level,  coupled  with  this  very  strong 
langrua^e.  It  puts  the  administration  on 
notice  that  the  Congress  will  not  look 
kindly  on  future  U.N.  peacekeeping 
missions  when  it  has  not  been  con- 
sulted first,  and  we  have  not  been  con- 
sulted in  these  last  four  that  have  been 
voted  in  the  United  Nations  by  our  del- 
egate there 

So.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  mo- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  very  con- 
cerned about  the  cost  of  peacekeepinb, 
and  also  about  the  worth  of  peacekeep- 
ing for  many  years. 

We  heard  about  UNIFIL  That  was 
the  peaceneeping  force  between  Leb- 
anon and  Israel.  But  we  sent  some  in 
vestigators  over  there  several  years 
ago.  and  they  came  back  and  said  ii 
had  very  little  value.  Since  that  time 
we  have  seen  that  it  does  not  havf- 
much  value  because  when  the  Israeli.^ 
wanted  to  take  a  shortcut  someplace, 
they  just  smashed  down  the  gate  and 
went  through  the  middle 

The  United  Nations  has  a  problem 
They  say  well,  we  will  set  up  some 
peacekeeping  operations  and  they  say 
we  took  care  of  a  problem. 

The  value  of  these  peacekeeping  op- 
erations is  very  limited  I  think.  The 
cost  has  been  going  up  astronomically 
I  believe,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
about  10  years  ago,  the  cost  was  about 
$65  million 

Then  in  fiscal  year  1993  the  request 
was  $753  million,  but  we  appropriated 
$460  million.  We  gave  them  $293  million 
less  than  they  requested.  I  think  thai 
sent  a  message  that  the  United  Nations 
needed  to  get  serious,  because  there  is 
not  going  to  be  the  kind  of  money 
there,  especially  when  it  is  going  to 
come  out  of  salaries  and  expenses  oi 
the  State  Department.  There  is  a  cap 
on  how  much  you  can  spend  for  our 
international  organizations  and  oper- 
ations. 

The  United  Nations  has  started  look- 
ing into  the  rate  at  which  we  are  pay- 
ing. The  rates  were  established  for  the 
various  nations  in  1973.  The  assess- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  are  deter- 
mined on  the  gross  national  product  of 
the  various  countries.  Obviously  the 
gross  national  product  has  changed  a 
great  deal  since  1??3 

Since  1973  our  assessment  for  peace- 
keeping has  been  30.4  percent  So  in  the 
fall  of  1992,  the  administration  at  that 
time  sought  to  cut  it  to  the  regular 
budget  assessment  of  23  percent  This 
effort  was  complicated  by  the  breakup 
of  the  Soviet  Union  because  those  new 
Republics  could  not  pay  at  the  same 
rate.  So  instead  of  cutting  the  U.S.  as- 
sessment back  to  30.4  percent,  our  as- 
sessment went  up  to  31.7  percent 

We  have  never  paid  the  31.7  percent 
We  were  successful  in  securing  a  freeze 


at  30.4  percent,  pending  completion  of  a 
study  which  is  now  being  made,  and  it 
will  be  presented  to  the  United  Nations 
during  this  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly 

Our  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  I  was  up  there  in  the 
spring  and  talked  to  all  five  of  the  Am- 
bassadors and  to  some  others,  are  de- 
termined when  this  study  is  completed 
to  negotiate  for  a  much  lower  rate. 
And  that  is  what  we  should  have  done 
I  think  3  or  4  years  ago.  They  know 
that  it  IS  a  serious  problem  and  that 
any  increase  that  we  have  in  the  as- 
sessments that  are  paid  will  have  to 
come  one  way  or  another  out  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  for  the  State  De- 
partment. 

It  is  a  serious  matter,  and  I  think 
they  recognize  it 

In  fiscal  year  1993  the  request  for 
peacekeeping  was  $753  million,  and  we 
gave  them  $460  million  So  we  came  up 
short  last  year  $293  million 

This  year  the  request  was  for  $613 
million,  and  we  have  included  $401  mil- 
lion, which  is  $219  million  less  than 
they  requested  Those  figures  should 
tell  Members  that  we  are  serious  about 
not  paying  this  30.4  percent,  especially 
when  It  is  going  to  come  out  of  salaries 
and  expenses  and  other  funds  that  we 
need  in  this  bill 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yieUr.' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, did  the  gentleman  say  a  while  ago 
that  about  10  years  ago  the  amount  o." 
money  expended  for  peacekeeping 
forces  around  the  world  by  the  United 
States  through  the  United  Nations  was 
about  $40  million. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  was  $65  mi! 
lion. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  just  want- 
ed to  confirm  that  for  my  presentation. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  my  mem- 
ory, and  it  has  been  going  up  substan- 
tially in  the  last  several  years. 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  And  it  is  too 
high  I  think,  and  they  know  that  we 
are  serious  about  it  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. And  when  Ambassador  Albright 
was  before  us  in  the  spring  at  the  hear- 
ing, she  indicated  it  was  a  concfrn.  The 
administration  is  going  to  nemtiate  a 
better  deal  than  we  have  npw.  They 
will  have  to  or  they  will  not  have  the 
money. 

D  1310 

Mr.  ROGERS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  S.vowe)  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues know,   I  serve  as  ranking  Re- 


publican on  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations,  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  the  State  Department 
and  other  foreign  affairs  agencies. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  man- 
agers of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Roger.s]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  for  their 
product.  In  general,  the  funding  con- 
tained in  this  bill  for  the  foreign  affairs 
agencies  is  fiscally  responsible  and 
stays  with  House-passed  authorization 
levels.  I  have  been  working  for  years  to 
restrain  budget  growth  in  the  foreign 
affairs  agencies,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
this  appropriation  accomplishes  ex- 
actly that.  This  bill  actually  cuts  fund- 
ing for  the  foreign  affairs  agencies  over 
$350  million  below  the  existing  appro- 
priated level 

I  am  pleased  by  the  funding  cuts  and 
report  language  contained  in  this  bill 
for  the  United  Nations  and  for  the 
international  peacekeeping  account. 
This  bill  places  a  badly  needed  brake 
on  the  runaway  growth  in  U.N.  peace- 
keeping activities.  I  added  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Department  author- 
ization addressing  this  problem,  and  I 
am  grateful  that  the  appropriations 
bill  follows  up  on  this  issue. 

The  appropriations  conference  report 
calls  on  the  administration  to  report  to 
Congress  15  days  prior  to  approving 
any  new  peacekeeping  missions  While 
the  report  language  asks  the  adminis- 
tration to  notify  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  1  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  prior  15-day  notifica- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
as  well.  In  the  past  4  weeks  and  with- 
out any  consultation  with  Congress, 
the  administration  approved  three  new 
nation-building  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations for  Haiti.  Rwanda,  and  Liberia. 
This  was  done  though  it  was  clear  that 
appropriations  were  insufficient  even 
to  pay  for  existing  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. 

Today,  there  are  18  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing operations,  15  ol  which  were  estab- 
lished since  1990.  In  1987.  the  United 
Nations  spent  $233  million  on  all  of  its 
international  peacekeeping  operations, 
compared  to  $3.8  billion  budgeted  for 
this  function  in  1993.  The  current  fund- 
ing level  does  not  even  count  the  cost 
of  the  three  new  U.N.  nation-building 
operations,  which  nave  an  estimated 
cost  of  $253  million  just  for  the  first  6 
months.  And  if  the  proposed  50,000 
peacekeeping  force  lor  Bosnia  were  ap- 
proved, it  would  immediately  double 
the  U.N.  peacekeeping  budget  to  nearly 
$8  billion. 

Furthermore,  until  this  year  the 
United  States  w&s  overbilled  at  a  30.4- 
percent  rate  for  all  U.N.  peacekeeping 
costs,  compared  to  the  25  percent  U.S. 
assessment  level  for  the  regular  U.N. 
budget.  But  in  January  of  this  year, 
the  United  Nations  unilaterally  raised 
the  U.S.  peacekeeping  assessment  even 
further  to  31.7  percent  without  any  pro- 
test by  the  new  administration.  The  re- 
port language  in  this  conference  report 
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calls  for  a  moratorium  on  any  new  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  until  the 
United  Nations  agrees  to  reduce  the 
U.S.  assessment  to  no  more  than  25 
percent. 

Today,  the  United  Nations  is  placing 
a  new  emphasis  on  direct  military 
intervention  into  internal  conflicts. 
The  dangers  of  what  Ambassador  Mad- 
eline Albright  has  termed  assertive 
multilateralism  were  graphically  dis- 
played in  the  back  alleys  of  South 
Mogadishu  and  on  the  docks  of  Port- 
au-Princs. 

For  the  cost  of  this  new  form  of  U.N. 
interventionism  is  not  just  runaway 
spending,  but  the  lives  of  American 
troops.  I  am  extremely  concerned  that 
U.S.  soldiers  are  increasingly  being 
called  not  just  to  defend  vital  Amer- 
ican interests,  but  to  advance  nebulous 
U.N.  nation-building  goals.  Just  this 
weekend  I  attended  the  funeral  in  Lin- 
coln, ME.  for  M.  Sgt.  Gary  Gordon,  who 
was  killed  in  action  2  weeks  ago  in  So- 
malia. I  regret  that  because  of  my  con- 
gressional duties  I  was  unable  to  at- 
tend a  funeral  earlier  in  the  week  of  S. 
Sgt.  Thomas  Field  of  Lisbon.  ME,  who 
also  lost  his  life  in  Somalia.  Maine 
may  be  a  small  State,  but  patriotism 
runs  strong  and  Mainers  serve  proudly 
in  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces.  We  must 
be  sure  that  our  own  Government  al- 
ways keeps  its  faith  with  these  brave 
men  and  women. 

So  again.  1  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  Republican  manager  of  this 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Rogers],  for  insisting  on  forceful 
action  on  this  timely  issue. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  additional  to  the  gentle- 
woman ft-om  Maine  [Ms.  Snovve]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
what  the  gentlewoman  said  except  one 
thing.  I  think  maybe  the  gentlewoman 
made  an  error  when  she  said  there  was 
no  protest  against  the  31.7  assessment 
rate.  Both  the  last  administration  and 
this  administration  have  refused  to 
recognize  that  increase. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BVRTONj. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  do  not  agree  with 
much  of  what  my  colleagues  have  said, 
and  I  think  they  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  1978  there  were  10.000  U.N. 
peackeeping  troops  around  the  world. 
And  now  there  are  over  90,000. 

The  gentlewoman  just  expressed  her 
concern  that  it  is  expanding,  we  are 
going  into  nation-building  in  other 
parts  of  the   world,   and   I   agree   with 


that.  We  are  still  going  to  be  spending 
25  percent  of  the  total  U.N.  budget  for 
peacekeeping  forces  around  the  world. 
Why  should  we  be  doing  that?  I  do  not 
understand;  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  are  going  to  pick  up  25 
percent  of  the  freight  when  we  are  not 
25  percent  of  the  world's  land  mass,  we 
are  not  25  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. Of  the  90.000  troops  in  the  field 
right  now,  over  one-fourth  of  those  are 
young  American  men  and  women.  Why 
are  we  providing  the  lion's  share  of 
that?  Why  is,  for  instance,  Japan  pro- 
viding only  12.5  percent  and  Germany 
providing  only  8.9  percent  while  we  are 
assessed  31.7  percent?  Even  25  percent 
is  too  much. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  send  a 
much  stronger  signal.  I  agree  with  the 
15  days'  advance  notice.  I  agree  with  a 
lot  of  the  things  that  my  colleagues 
have  been  talking  about.  But  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  not  be  sending  $402 
million  when  just  10  years  ago  the 
total  amount  of  spending  for  the  U.N. 
peacekeeping  efforts  was  $40  million. 

The  U.S.  participation  is  going  to  be 
10  times  what  it  was  10  years  ago  for 
the  whole  world.  It  seems  to  me  that 
$402  million  is  excessive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  severe  budg- 
etary problems  in  this  country.  Every- 
body knows  what  the  national  debt  is, 
what  the  deficit  is.  and  what  the  inter- 
est on  that  debt  is.  Yet  we  are  sending 
10  times  what  the  total  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  costs  were  10  years  ago. 
just  from  the  United  States  alone.  And 
I  think  that  is  excessive. 

Now.  if  we  want  to  control  what  the 
United  Nations  is  doing  as  far  as  send- 
ing peacekeeping  troops  around  the 
world,  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  with  the 
dollars;  if  you  do  not  send  them  the 
money,  they  cannot  send  those  people 
around  out  in  the  field. 

I  agree  that  getting  15  days'  advance 
notice,  if  possible,  from  our  U.S.  Am- 
bassador is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  more  than  that  should  be 
done.  We  should  not  be  sending  at  this 
time  $402  million  to  the  United  Nations 
for  this  effort.  We  just  should  not  be 
doing  it.  They  are  making  mistakes 
doing  it. 

Boutras-Ghali  has  made  numerous 
mistakes  that  have  not  only  cost  us 
lives  but  millions  and  maybe  ulti- 
mately billions  of  doUarc^. 

We  went  into  Somalia  to  feed  the 
starving  masses,  and  then  we  got  into 
nation  building.  As  we  just  heard  from 
the  gentlewoman  a  few  moments  ago, 
there  are  three  or  four  more  nations 
that  we  are  going  to  be  nation  build- 
ing. These  people  do  not  want  nation- 
building.  They  want  food  and  they 
want  other  things,  but  they  do  not 
want  us  to  come  in  telling  them  how  to 
run  their  country. 

Our  tax  dollars,  $402  million  of  them, 
is  going  to  be  used,  in  large  part,  for 
that  purpose.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American   people  want  that.   I  believe 


the  American  people  would  like  to  see 
this  cut  dramatically.  I  think  we 
should  cut  it. 

So.  I  will  object  and  I  will  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote  on  this.  I  do  not  expect  a 
lot  of  support,  because  this  is  a  cut  and 
people  coming  in  and  saying,  ■•Well, 
you  are  already  cutting.  How  are  you 
going  to  explain  that  back  home?" 
Well,  I  think  you  can  refer  to  the  CoN- 
GRE.ssioN.'KL  RECORD  Of  this  debate.  I 
want  to  cut  more.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  sending  25  percent.  We  should 
be  sending  a  lot  less  than  that,  if  any, 
a  lot  less  than  that,  and  we  should  be 
controlling  what  is  going  on  over  there 
instead  of  just  protesting. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gentleman  re- 
alize that  we  in  this  bill  are  appro- 
priating $402  million;  does  the  gen- 
tleman know  how  much  they  re- 
quested? , 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  $642  million. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Their  requiremfent  was 
$1.3  billion.  That  is  not  the  request. 
that  is  the  amount  they  say  it  would 
take  to  Day  their  bills.  They  now  cur- 
rently estimate  for  the  18  ongoing  mis- 
sions. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana!  They  re- 
quested $642  million. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  right,  the  re- 
quest was  that.  But  they  say  it  would 
take  $1.3  billion  to  pay  all  the  bills,  our 
share  of  the  bills,  they  say.  So.  we  are 
$898  million  less  than  that  figure,  and 
we  are  $43  million  less  than  their  offi- 
cial request,  lower  than  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question.  Let  me  just 
say  one  thing.  If  my  children  said  that 
they  wanted  a  Chevrolet  and  they 
knew  that  I  was  in  a  negotiating  mood, 
they  would  probably  ask  for  a  Mercedes 
or  a  Cadillac.  And  I  submit  to  you  we 
do  not  have  a  lot  of  morons  over  there 
at  the  United  Nations.  They  are  prob- 
ably asking  ior  an  excessive  amount  of 
money,  knowing  that  we  are  going  to 
compromise  down  like  we  do  on  every 
other  single  thing  around  this  place. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  10  years 
ago  the  total  amount  of  expenditures 
for  U.N.  peacekeeping  was  about  $40 
million,  according  to  the  chairman,  for 
all  the  worldwide  costs.  All  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  kicked  in  for  that, 
$40  million.  Today  we  are  going  to  be 
appropriating  $402  million,  10  times 
that,  just  for  the  United  States  share. 
Granted,  that  is  a  lot  less  than  they  re- 
quested. 

D  1320 

We  should  not  be  giving  them  25  per- 
cent and  we  most  certainly  should  not 
be  giving  them  all  the  young  American 
men   and   women   who   are   sacrificing 
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their  lives  and  everything  else  in  these 
various  God-forsaken  places,  and  we 
should  not  be  giving  them  $402  million 
in  American  taxpayer  dollars. 

Let  us  send  this  back  to  the  con- 
ference committee  and  cut  this  figure. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  LiGHTFOOT],  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

I  would  say  to  our  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  and  to  our  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr,  Rogers],  listening  to  their  voices, 
we  have  a  veterinary  back  in  Iowa  who 
could  probably  fix  that  problem.  It  is 
kind  of  a  red  liquid  in  a  bottle,  but  I 
am  not  sure  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  FDA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
discussion  about  peacekeeping  and  we 
discussed  it  here  on  the  floor  some  last 
night.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  I 
do  not  believe  is  a  partisan  issue,  that 
there  is  very  strong  agreement  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  are  treading 
into  some  dangerous  waters  with  these 
peacekeeping  efforts.  We  have  heard 
that  from  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike. 

I  think  there  is  one  thing  probably 
that  is  driving  a  lot  of  that.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  United  States,  the  young 
men  and  women  who  we  are  sending  off 
to  do  these  peacekeeping  missions 
raised  their  hands  and  took  an  oath  to 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  their 
country.  Quite  frankly,  some  of  the 
people  who  are  promoting  peacekeep- 
ing have  never  had  the  will  or  the 
backbone  to  do  that.  That  is  creating 
some  problems,  at  least  in  our  thought 
processes. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]  pointed  out,  and  I  think  accu- 
rately so,  why  are  we  spending  these 
kinds  of  dollars  in  countries  that  we 
cannot  even  pronounce,  in  which  we 
have  absolutely  no  national  interest 
whatsoever?  I  think  it  is  a  good  point 
and  it  is  a  good  question  that  we  need 
to  answer. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me  a 
great  deal  about  this  whole  process  is 
Presidential  Decision  Directive  13, 
which  has  been  kept  very  conveniently 
out  of  the  public's  eye.  President  Clin- 
ton in  that  PDD  13  has  stated  that  he 
wants  to  place  U.S.  troops  under  the 
command  of  U.N.  or  foreign  command- 
ers. He  states  in  that  directive  that  he 
wants  to  eliminate  the  law  which  puts 
a  cap  on  the  number  of  U.S.  soldiers 
that  can  be  committed  to  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping effort. 

In  that  directive  he  wants  to  share 
our  intelligence  with  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  not  seen  that 
here  in  the  Congress.  I  think  that  is 
where  a  lot  of  the  consternation  is 
coming  from,  that  so  much  of  this  is 


being    done     behind    our    backs    and 
around  the  corner. 

By  putting  in  this  15-day  notifica- 
tion, at  least  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

By  reducing  the  amount  of  funding 
that  has  been  asked  for  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  that  it 
needs  to  go  further,  but  I  think  if  we 
can  show  our  will  here  as  a  group  that 
we  are  going  to  put  the  reins  on  the 
United  Nations  and  try  through  the  IG 
process  to  shake  out  the  cronyism  and 
the  absolute  corruption  that  is  from 
the  basement  of  that  building  to  the 
attic  and  everywhere  in  between,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resented by  those  of  us  who  were  sent 
here  finally  have  said  it  is  time  to  draw 
the  line  on  the  shenanigans  in  the 
United  Nations,  then  we  have  accom- 
plished something  and  we  can  get  the 
American  people  to  continue  to  sup- 
port us  in  that  measure.  Then  possibly 
we  can  do  something  constructive  in 
reforming  the  United  Nations. 

A  lot  of  us  would  like  to  see  it  abol- 
ished, quite  frankly,  but  as  Mr. 
MacDougal,  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Reporting  the  Effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations,  made  the  com- 
ment if  this  unit  were  to  be  con- 
structed as  it  is  now,  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly conceive  of  ever  putting  some- 
thing together  that  was  like  the  United 
Nations.  As  it  currently  exists,  it  does 
not  make  any  sense  at  all.  It  is  a  huge 
power  play  by  a  lot  of  little  countries 
around  the  world  who  basically  are 
prospering  at  the  behest  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  and  on  the  blood  of 
American  citizens. 

Mr  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  I 
am  prepared  to  conclude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the 
money  reductions  that  we  have  in  this 
conference  report,  there  are  four  major 
provisions  in  the  Statement  of  Man- 
agers. The  dollar  figures,  first  off.  were 
10  percent  below  their  request,  were  13 
percent  below  what  we  gave  them  in 
1993,  were  223  percent  below  what  they 
say  is  their  actual  requirements  for 
peacekeeping  in  1994,  were  5  percent 
below  what  the  House  figure  was  and 
were  10  percent  below  what  the  Senate 
figure  was;  so  our  conference  came  way 
down,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Burton],  even  from  all  the 
other  levels,  including  the  House  and 
the  Senate;  so  we  have  made  substan- 
tial cuts  in  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  are  giving  to  the  United  Nations  for 
peacekeeping  operations. 

Then  in  addition  to  that  cut  are 
these  four  provisions  in  the  statement 
of  managers: 

One.  We  instruct  the  administration 
to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the 
current  process  of  committing  to 
peacekeeping  operations.  Change,  we 
are  saying,  the  way  you  actually  com- 
mit us  to  these  operations. 


Two.  We  Say  to  the  United  Nations, 
we  are  not  going  to  accept  more  than 
25  percent  of  these  peacekeeping  costs, 
if  that  much.  We  are  not  going  to  pay 
the  31.7  percent  that  you  arbitrarily 
billed  us  for.  If  we  pay  anything,  it  will 
be  no  more  than  25  percent. 

Three.  The  statement  of  managers 
says  that  the  administration  shall  un- 
dertake badly  needed  organizational 
and  management  changes  to  carry  out 
peacekeeping  activities  effectively.  We 
are  not  happy  with  the  way  you  are 
carrying  out  these  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. Change,  we  are  saying. 

Then  number  four  is  an  instruction 
of  15  days'  notice  to  the  Congress.  Be- 
fore you  want  to  go  into  another  new 
peacekeeping  operation,  all  we  ask  is 
just  2  weeks'  notice,  and  in  that  notice 
we  want  to  know  where  you  are  propos- 
ing to  take  us. 

Number  two.  How  much  is  it  going  to 
cost? 

Three.  What  is  the  mission?  What  are 
you  trying  to  achieve  there?  What  is 
the  goal  of  the  mission? 

Four.  How  long  are  you  going  to  be 
there? 

And  five.  How  are  you  going  to  pay 
for  it?  What  source  of  U.S.  funding  are 
you  going  to  use  to  pay  for  it,  re- 
programming,  a  budget  amendment,  a 
supplemental  request,  just  what? 

We  think  these  are  reasonable  re- 
quests and  we  think  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  administration 
would  be  very  well-advised  to  follow 
the  requests  that  we  are  making  in  this 
statement  of  managers,  because  this  is 
the  subcommittee,  after  all,  that  you 
will  be  looking  to  for  future  funding  of 
all  the  activities  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  United  Nations  and  so  forth, 
so  we  think  they  will  be  reasonable  in 
adhering  to  these  simple  requests. 

Now,  in  the  event  that  does  not  take 
place,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  filed  a  free-stand- 
ing bill  yesterday  that  incorporates  the 
15  days'  notice  for  new  peacekeeping 
operations.  Members  are  invited  to 
sign  on  to  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  the 
number,  but  you  can  find  that  out.  If 
you  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  that  bill 
that  we  want  to  make  into  the  law, 
then  I  would  urge  Members  to  sign  on 
to  that  bill. 

I  would  point  out  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  today,  though,  is  merely 
language  in  the  Statement  of  Managers 
to  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  for  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith].  It  is  altogether  fair 
and  reasonable.  We  have  the  figures. 
We  have  reforms  built  into  the  United 
Nations  and  U.S.  procedures  here  and 
we  think  we  have  made  tremendous 
progress  toward  cutting  costs,  cutting 
our  share  and  putting  in  place  some 
significant  changes  and  reforms  that 
are  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  a  provision  included  In  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  H.R.  2519.  tlie 
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Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  1994. 

Included  in  the  conference  report  is  a  provi- 
sion for  a  grant  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  the  city  of  Prestonsburg,  KY,  for 
small  business  development.  It  is  my  under- 
standing this  grant  will  be  used  to  help  design 
and  construct  a  Mountain  Arts  Center  in 
Prestonsburg,  KY.  This  center  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous boon  to  small  businesses  in  an  eco- 
nomically depressed  area.  Not  only  will  the 
project  stimulate  small  businesses  throughout 
the  area  during  the  construction  phase  of  the 
project,  once  completed,  the  center  will  be  a 
boon  for  small  business  creation  and  develop- 
ment through  the  increased  tourism  and  eco- 
nomic activity  which  will  be  attracted. 

I  am  grateful  for  its  inclusion  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume,  just  for  a  brief  summary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  are  making 
some  progress.  We  had  soldiers  in  Leb- 
anon. This  subcommittee  went  over  to 
Lebanon  several  years  ago,  looked  the 
situation  over,  and  came  back  and  said 
immediately,  "Get  those  boys  out  of 
there.  They  should  not  even  be  there.  " 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murth.a]  went 
over  there  with  his  subcommittee.  He 
came  back  and  was  concerned.  About  2 
weeks  later,  you  know  what  happened. 
We  lost  250  boys. 

Soldiers  from  major  nations  are  sort 
of  a  target.  They  are  a  built-in  target. 
It  is  better  to  have  soldiers  from  Third 
World  countries  in  these  peacekeeping 
operations. 

D  1330 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  "If  you  do  establish 
peacekeeping  forces,  there's  very  little 
they  can  do.  go  in.  and  set  up  a  camp, 
and  put  a  guard  around  the  perimeter. 
What  more  can  they  do?  They  are  not 
going  to  fight  anybody." 

So.  there  is  very  limited  value.  I 
think,  to  some  of  these  peacekeeping 
operations  but  in  the  last  year  we  fi- 
nally have  been  getting  attention  on 
this.  I  think  that  last  year  the  last  ad- 
ministration finally  recognized  that 
this  is  a  serious  problem  and  that  could 
not  continue  to  escalate  the  cost,  and 
this  administration,  I  know,  believes 
that  because  I  talked  to  them  about  it 
a  number  of  times. 

Sa,  what  we  have  here  is  a  request 
for  $619  million,  and  we  are  cutting  it 
back  to  $401  million,  a  reduction  of  S218 
million,  and  a  yes  vote  on  this  would 
mean  endorsement  of  the  approach 
that  we  are  taking,  and.  if  my  col- 
leagues do  not  believe  we  ought  to  do 
that,  then  they  can  vote  "no." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).    Without   objection,    the    pre- 
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vious  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  367,  nays  61, 
not  voting  5,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  520] 
YEAS— 367 


.\bercrombie 

.Ackerman 

.Andrews  iMEl 

.Andrews  (NJ) 

.\ndrews  (TX> 

.Applegate 

.\rmey 

Bacchus (FLl 

Baesler 

Ballenifer 

Barca 

Barlow 

Barrett  iNEi 

Barrett  iWIi 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Bilbray 

Bi.shop 

Blackwell 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonior 

Bor^kl 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  iC.\i 

Brown  iFL) 

Brown  I  OH  I 

Bi'vant 

Bunnint? 

Buyer 

Byrne 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Cantwell 

Cardm 

Carr 

Castle 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clinger 

Clyburn 

Coleman 

Collins  (ILi 

Collins  iMIi 

Condit 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 

Cramer 


Crape 

Danner 

Darden 

d«  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Durbin 

Edwards  iCAi 

Edwards  (TXi 

English  i.AZ) 

English  I  OK  I 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Ewing 

Farr 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  iL.A) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford  iTNi 

Fowler 

Frank  iM.Ai 

Franks  (CTi 

Franks  iNJi 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Callo 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Coss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 


Hall  (OH) 

Hambui-g 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hasten 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

HiUiard 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jefferson 

Johnson  iCTi 

Johnson  (G.\i 

Johnson  iSDl 

Johnson.  E  B 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Khnk 

KnoUenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  iGAi 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 


Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
.McCandless 
McCloskey 
-McCollum 
McCrery 
.McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
.Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (M.\l 
Neal  (NC) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Oxley 
Packard 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 


.VJlard 

.\rcher 

Bachus  lALi 

Baker (CAi 

Baker  (L.Ai 

Barcia 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bilirakis 

BoniUa 

Burton 

Coble 

Collins  iG.\> 

Combest 

Crane 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Doolittle 

Dornan 

Duncan 

Emerson 


Conyers 
Engel 


Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  iVA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  iFL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Portman 

Poshard 

Price  (NC) 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Rangel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowslci 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-AUard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

NAYS— 61 

Fields  (TXi 

Gekas 

Gonzalez 

Hall  (TX) 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hoekstra 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Kim 

Klug 

Lewis  I CA ) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

ManzuUo 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

Molinari 

NOT  VOTING— 5 


Slaughter 

Smith  (lAl 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  iTX) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

SCupak 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  iNC) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CAl 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torklldsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 


Petri 

Pombo 

Quinn 

Ravenel 

Roth 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Smith  (MI) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stump 

Traficant 

Upton 

Walker 

Walsh 

Young  (AK) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Hinchey 
McMillan 


Miller  (CA) 
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Mr.  HALL  of  Texas  and  Mr.  KIM 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mrs.  KENNELLY,  and  Messrs.  PE- 
TERSON of  Florida,  ABERCROMBIE, 
CAMP,  and  MOORHEAD  changed  their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
able to  vote  ofn  rollcall  votes  518 
through  524  due  to  the  hospitalization 
of  my  wife.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted: 

On  Rollcall  518,  "yea.' 

On  Rollcall  519,  "yea." 

On  Rollcall  520,  "yea." 

On  Rollcall  521.  "yea." 

On  Rollcall  522.  "yea." 

On  Rollcall  523.  "yea." 

On  Rollcall  524.  "yea." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
M.\zzoLn.  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  171:  Page  68.  after 
line  26.  insert: 

NATIONAL  ENDOWME.NT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

For  Krant.s  made  by  the  United  States  In- 
formation .\Kency  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  as  authorized  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act. 
$35.000000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading  may  be  dis- 
bursed to  grantees  who  have  not  reimbursed 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
from  nongovernmental  funds,  for  disallowed 
expenditures  by  such  grantees  for  first  cla-ss 
travel,  alcohol  and  entertainment,  identified 
in  the  March  1993  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  United  States  Information 
.Agency. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  171.  and  concur 
therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith)  wish 
time  on  this  motion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  S.mith]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Kanjorski]  seek  time  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  S.MITH)? 

Mr  KANJORSKI.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rog- 
ers) oppose  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
opposed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ka.v- 
juRSKi)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes,   the   gentleman    from   Iowa   [Mr. 


Smith)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Rogers)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  17  min- 
utes of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Ber.man).  and  that  he 
have  the  right  to  yield  to  others. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Berman) 
will  be  recognized  for  17  minutes  and, 
in  turn,  have  the  right  to  yield  time. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith) 
will  retain  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  my  time. 

Mr  ROGERS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Livi.ngston).  a  member  of  our 
committee. 

.Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  take  the  well  and  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  and  hope  that  this  body 
will  recede  to  the  Senate  amendment 
which  included  some  $35  million  in 
funding. 

The  White  House  had  requested  $50 
million.  If  we  pass  this  $35  million,  it 
will  be  a  bargain  for  this  country.  And. 
it  will  be  a  bargain  for  democracy  all 
throughout  the  world. 

That  $35  million  will  go  to  grantees, 
including  the  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican Party  Institutes,  and  institutes 
linked  to  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  numerous  other  private 
voluntary  organizations  who  send  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  with  meager 
resources  to  encourage  countries  to 
study  the  democratic  system  and  be- 
come democratic,  free  nations. 

NED  is  a  small,  cost-effective,  non- 
governmental institution.  It  has  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  current  admin- 
istration as  well  as  all  former  living 
Presidents  who  regard  it  as  an  invest- 
ment in  a  safer  world,  beneficial  to 
American  security  and  economic  inter- 
ests. 

NED  is  a  dynamic,  flexible  and  cost- 
effective  means  of  furthering  United 
States  interests  by  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  stable  democracies  in 
strategic,  important  parts  of  the  world. 
NED  provides  aid  to  democratic  move- 
ments around  the  globe  by  dispatching 
experts  to  help  those  seeking  freedom 
to  assemble  the  building  blocks  nec- 
essary to  sustain  a  stable  and  demo- 
cratic system,  including  representative 
political  parties,  a  free  market  econ- 
omy, independent  trade  unions  and  a 
free  press. 

I  can  say  definitively  to  this  body 
that  the  predecessor  of  NED  helped 
fund  the  AFLr-CIO  go  to  El  Salvador 
and  plant  the  seeds  of  democracy  there, 
while  the  Communists  were  trying  to 
take  over  that  country  by  force.  Like- 
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wise,  the  AFL-CIO  went  to  Poland  to 
establish  a  framework  of  support  for 
Solidarity,  which  ultimately  led  not 
only  to  freedom  and  democracy  in  Po- 
land, but  also  to  the  collapse  of  the  So- 
viet empire.  NED  is  now  all  over  the 
globe,  helping  privatization  in  Russia, 
helping  Bulgaria  write  their  constitu- 
tion, helping  Ukraine  solve  their  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  helping  democ- 
racy establish  roots  in  Latin  America. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

This  is  a  good  program.  It  works.  It 
is  cost-effective. 

D  1400 

By  promoting  democracy  around  the 
world,  this  proposal  is  in  our  national 
interest,  and  this  money  is  an  invest- 
ment in  a  peaceful  future  so  the  United 
States  can  spend  less  on  defense  and 
more  on  our  own  people.  It  is  the  best 
deal  going.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
motion. 

Mr  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  up  this  issue, 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, again.  It  is  almost  4  months  to 
the  day  that  we  addressed  this  same 
matter  in  the  House,  and  the  House 
chose  to  eliminate  NED  by  a  resound- 
ing vote  of  247  to  171.  NED's  fate  was 
then  sent  to  the  other  body  where  it 
was  debated  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  have 
to  say  that  any  Member  of  the  House 
that  read  Senator  Bumpers'  statement 
on  this  can  appreciate  what  I  would 
like  to  say  today,  but  will  not  take  the 
time. 

Obviously,  the  proponents  of  the 
NED  think  that  it  is  totally  respon- 
sible for  the  breakdown  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  emergence  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world.  If  only  we  had 
known  in  early  1980  that  for  a  mere  $35 
million  we  could  have  saved  $2  trillion 
in  defense  and  other  foreign  aid.  we 
would  have  looked  like  geniuses  in  the 
Congress. 

I  would  say  that.  one.  my  opposition 
to  this  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  in  our  Constitution 
directed  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, should  carry  on  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  this  country.  NED  is  a  diver- 
gence from  that  principle.  Through 
NED  taxpayers'  money  is  delegated  and 
earmarked  specifically  for  a  private 
fund  to  use  as  it  will,  without  any  di- 
rect accountability  as  to  how  those 
funds  are  expended,  and  no  oversight 
by  this  Congress.  I  think  that  is  one 
fundamental  mistake. 

Two.  this  organization  in  the  past, 
over  the  past  8  years,  has  funded  such 
things  as  campaigns  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  New  Zealand.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  wrong  with  these  na- 
tions' democracies,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  they  may  have  been  democratic 
for  a  few  years  and  the  American  tax- 
payers' money,  one,  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  them  democratic,  but  two,  quite 
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an  intrusion  by  one  great  democracy  in 
the  democracies  of  others. 

Often  we  find  that  NED  money  is 
spent  promoting  programs  that  are  in 
contradiction  of  known  American  pol- 
icy. I  think  we  need  that  to  be  brought 
into  check  by  putting  all  of  this  entity 
under  the  State  Department  and  under 
the  executive  branch  as  intended  by 
the  Constitution. 

Finally,  it  is  hard  to  argue  against 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, because  my  friends  say  I  am  not 
a  Democrat.  I  resent  that,  but  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  said  to  that.  Let 
me  tell  the  Members  what  the  real 
name  of  this  organization  should  be: 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Re- 
publican Party,  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  that  is  who  it  really  funds. 
Maybe  another  name  should  be  the  Po- 
litical Consultants  Relief  Act  of  1993, 
because  that  is  who  it  funds,  the  Wash- 
ington "beltway  bandits"  that  operate 
in  our  campaigns  and  presidential  cam- 
paigns, but  in  off  years  like  to  sell 
their  wares  around  this  world,  instill- 
ing their  political  information  and 
ability  to  emerging  parties  or  democ- 
racies. 

I  suggest,  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
an  insult.  Two.  that  is  not  building  the 
know-how  of  how  to  carry  on  demo- 
cratic campaigns  in  other  countries.  It 
is  financing  the  consultants  in  this 
country. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell  the 
Members,  I  have  watched  this  House 
run  under  tremendous  pressure  when 
we  defeated  SSC  yesterday.  I  have  also 
seen  us  try  to  eliminate  or  run  in  other 
projects  or  programs,  but  never  have  I 
seen  a  harder  lobbying  effort  by  all  the 
former  Presidents,  by  all  the  leadership 
on  both  the  Democratic  side  and  the 
Republican  side,  by  all  the  people  who 
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are  anything  in  this  town,  and  most  of 
all.  by  the  estate  of  our  commentators 
and  our  journalists  throughout  the 
United  States. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that,  the  30 
or  40  votes  that  made  the  difference 
last  time  have  probably  been  changed 
by  this  pressure.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  lose  this,  and  I  think  the  lobbyists 
and  the  political  forces  of  this  city  and 
this  country  and  the  journalists  of 
America  have  done  their  work  well. 

I  think  they  are  going  to  change  30  or 
40  votes  from  that  June  22  vote,  but  all 
it  attests  to  is  what  Mr.  Perot  said: 
The  people  who  are  wearing  the  Gucci 
shoes  and  carrying  the  alligator  bags 
are  going  to  prove  again  in  this  town 
that  they  can  do  their  job  and  do  it 
well  when  they  are  at  risk. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  democracy,  that 
we  cannot,  in  1993.  send  the  message 
that  we  will  not  spend  17.5  percent 
more  this  year  than  we  spent  last  year 
for  an  endowment  that  does  well  at 
some  things  but  is  questionable  on 
other  things.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  all  of  those  things  could  be  accom- 
plished by  a  direct  contract  between 
the  State  Department  and  any  other 
private  entity,  including  the  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  if  the  worthwhile 
work  is  worth  supporting.  At  least  if 
the  State  Department  were  involved, 
we  would  have  programmatic  account- 
ability.   . 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  hold 
tight  with  that  vote  we  made  in  June, 
and  send  the  proper  message  to  the 
American  people  that  their  representa- 
tives are  trying  to  take  a  responsible 
budgetary  course  in  this  country,  and 
not  letting  our  economy  and  our  Na- 
tion go  to  rot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  laryngitis,  so  I 
am  not  going  to  talk  very  much.  I 
think  that  if  all  these  people  are  lobby- 
ing, that  they  would  not  have,  any  of 
them,  contacted  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  is  handling  the  bill. 
I  have  not  heard  from  any  of  those  peo- 
ple. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  who  I  have 
heard  from,  or  who  did  make  an  im- 
pression on  me.  I  was  in  Albania,  there 
was  not  a  country  that  was  more  des- 
potic than  Albania.  The  new  President 
of  Albania  said: 

The  greatest  thing  that  ever  helped  me  was 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 

He  said: 

Those  people  came  over  here:  they  are  not 
a  part  of  your  government,  they  are  inde- 
pendent, but  they  came  over  here  and  told 
me  about  how  private  organizations  work. 

If  any  of  the  Members  have  been  to 
Albania,  they  know  what  it  is.  It  is  a 
country  filled  with  pillboxes.  The 
former  dictator  filled  it  with  pillboxes. 
The  Albanians  had  no  freedom  at  all, 
had  no  idea  how  to  operate  these  insti- 
tutions. The  President  of  Albania  said: 

Those  people  came  over  here  and  they  did 
the  best  service  that  anybody  could  possibly 
do.  Nobody  from  our  government  could  have 
done  that. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  good  invest- 
ment at  $35  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  insist  a  table 
which  compares  conference  agreement 
for  the  items  funded  in  the  bill  with 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  the  amount  requested  for  fis- 
cal year  1994,  and  the  House  and  Senate 
bills. 
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Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies,  FY  1994  Appropriations 

Bill  (H.R.  2519) 


PKiQoa 

FY  ISM 
EtUmit* 

HOUM 

Sanalc 

Conlmanc* 

Conference 

compared  with 

enacted 

TTTLE I  ■  ClePARTK^E^f^  Of  justx:e  and  related  aqenccs 

OePAPTTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
OMca  of  Juetic*  Program* 


(Traiwtir  otM) — 

Law  En<o«cemen>  Pafvonnat  (H.R  21  IS  Supp.) . 
Pubtic  uMy  omcart  benafts  program: 

Oaath  beneflle 

Otiabiltty  beneflU 


Total,  Office  of  Jualica  Program* .. 


Qanacal  Admlnlibtflon 


Salartee  and  expeneea 

Advance  appropriation 

rwpeal  of  Adva/Ke  AppropriMon .. 

Office  of  Inepactor  Qeneral 

Quar^lco  Training  Cenlar _.... 

Weed  and  Seed  Fund — 

Federal/SUle  partnenfipe — 


ToW 

United 
Salaries  and  expeme*. 


Legal  ActlvWe* 

Salarie*  and  expente*.  general  legal  actlvWaa 

Vaccine  injury  compenealion  trust  fund _...... 

Independent  couneel  (permarient.  indefinite) 

CIvtl  Ubertlei  public  education  fund  (permanent.  defWIe) .. 

Civil  libedie*  public  education  fund 

Salane*  arxj  expense*,  Antltnnt  Division „ 

Offsetting  fee  cdlectlori* - 


Total  budget  autfxxity  i 

Salaries  and  expenaes.  United  Slalea  AHomays .. 
Assets  forfellure  fund  surplus 

Toli^  budget  authority  available 

United  Stales  Trustee  System  Fund _ 

Offsetting  fee  colleetions 


Total  tiudget  autfxirfty  available.. 


Salaries  and  expense*.  Foreign  Claim*  Settlement  Commlsston.. 
Salaries  arxl  expenses,  United  Slates  Manfials  Service 

Support  of  United  Slates  prisoners 

Assets  forfeiture  lund  surplus „ •■■■ 


Total  budget  aultionty  available.. 


Fees  and  expenses  of  vAnesase .. 
O.C  Informant  Protection 


Total  budget  autrvxtty  available 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Community  Relations  Sanica .. 
Assets  forfeiture  Fund  (Incl.  H.R  21  IS  Supp.) 


Total,  Legal  actNttie* .. 


Radiation  Exposure  Compensation 


Admlnlstrstive  expensee 

Payment  to  radiation  expoeure  compensation  trust  fund .. 


Total.. 


Interi^erKy  Lwi  EnloreemenI 

Organized  crime  drug  enforcement 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Salaiia*  and  expenses  Oncl.  H.R.  21  IS  Supp.) 

Identiflcalion  division  automation „ _ 

ToW - 


S6S,28e.00O 

190,000.000 

28.013,000 

S43,312,000 
115,029,000 


30,<B2,000 

7,700,000 

13.150.000 


167,401,000 
9,300.000 


305.500.000 
2,000.000 
4.500.000 

500.000,000 

44.826.000 
(18.900.000) 

(61.526.000) 

768.300.000 
22.400.000 

790.700,000 

57.221.000 
(32.300.000) 

(80.521.000) 

888.000 
333.300.000 

234,125.000 
27.800.000 

261.725.000 
81.010.000 


81.010.000 

26.108.000 
58.000.000 


805.652.000 


28.036.000 
2,000,000 

896.588.000 


650,000,000 


28,836,000 


878,036.000 


119.280.000  117,198,000 

20.000,000   

30.808.000  30.806.000 

13,402,000  12,829,000 

100,000,000   

283.870,000  180.023.000 

0.385.000  0.385,000 


409.984.000 
3.000.000 
4.000.000 

100.000.000 

5.000.000 

44.817.000 

(17,275.000) 

(62.002,000) 
808.797,000 


806,797.000 

57.350.000 
(37.487.000) 

(94.837.000) 

840.000 
338.808.000 

318,384.000 

319.384.000 

103.oe2.000 
1.400,000 

104,422,000 

34,545,000 
63,000,000 


400.968.000 
1.900.000 
4.000.000 

100.000.000 

44.817.000 
(19.000.000) 

(63.817,000) 
808.797.000 


808.797.000 

56.521.000 
(37.487.000) 

(94.008.000) 

940,000 
339.808.000 

307.700.000 

307.700.000 
103.022.000 

103.022.000 

26.792.000 
60.275.000 


683,314,000 


28,936,000 


712,250,000 


115.000,000 
20.000.000 

-20.000.000 
30.723.000 

13,190.000 


158.873.000 
9.123.000 


400.086.000 
2.000,000 
4.000.000 

100,000.000 

43.082.000 
(19.000.000) 


(62.092.000) 
818.797.000 

818.797.000 

46.150.000 
(53,687.000) 

(99,637,000) 

S8S.0OO 
338.808.000 

312.884.000 

312.884.000 
103.022.000 

103,022.000 

26,106,000 
58,000,000 


678.605.000 
•500,000 


28,836,000 


708,041,000 


119.000.000 
20.000.000 

-20.000.000 
30.000.000 

13,190,000 


162.150.000 
9.123.000 


403.968.000 
2.000.000 
4.000.000 

100.000.000 

45,997.000 
(20.820.000) 

(66,817.000) 
813.797.000 


813.797.000 

61.513.000 
(37.487,000) 

(99,000,000) 

940,000 
339,808,000 

312,884,000 


312,884,000 
103,022,000 

103,022,000 

26,106,000 
55.000,000 


2.565,586,000  2,296,047,000  2,265,540,000  2,254,843,000  2.269,035,000 


•  14,306,000 

-500,000 

150,000,000 

•  823,000 


135,271,000 


♦  3,071,000 

.  20,000,000 

20,000,000 

-622,000 

•7,700,000 


186,000 


«  8,468,000 

-500,000 
-400,000.000 

•  1.371.000 
(-»  3,020.000) 


(.5.291.000) 

•  45,487,000 
■22.400,000 

•  23,097.000 

•  4.292.000 
(•5,187,000) 

(  +  9,479,000) 

•  42,000 

•  6,508,000 

•  78.750,000 
-27,600,000 

•^51,158,000 

•  22,012,000 

t22,012.000 

■3,000,000 
286,551,000 


2,722,000 
170,750,000 

2,722,000 
290.000 

2,586,000 

2,668,000 

2.668.000 

54,000 
■170,750.000 

" 

173,472,000 

2,972,000 

2,586,000 

2.668.000 

2.666.000 

170.804.000 

385,248,000 

364.381.000 

384,381,000 

382.381.000 

382.381.000 

-2.867.000 

1,932,023,000 
75,400,000 

1.976.005.000 
84.400,000 

1,949,305,000 
75,400,000 

1.954.305.000 
84.400.000 

1.954.305.000 
84,400,000 

•  22.282.000 
•  8,000.000 

2,007,423,000 

2,060.405,000 

2,024,705,000 

2.038.705.000 

2,038.705,000 

♦  31.282.000 
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1994  A^P'opriations 


FY  1993 
Enacted 


FY  1994 
Estimate 


Senate 


Conference 

compared  wflth 

Conferertce  enacted 


Drug  Enforcement  Administration 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Dtverskxi  control  furid .. 


718.684.000 
(12.000.000) 


731.638.000 
(42.123.000) 


718.684.000 
(42.123.000) 


727.161.000 
(42.123,000) 


722,000,000 
(42,123,000) 


•  3,316,000 
(•30,123,000) 


Total  budget  authom>  avmiiabie 

imr-.g-ai.-^r  »'.<;  ssiurallzalion  Service 


(730.684.000)  (773.762.000)  (760.807.000)  (768.284.000)  (764.123.000)  (•33.438.000) 


Salanes  and  SKpe'tet 

Immigration  legaliialion  fund 

Immigralior'  use'  fund  

Larxj  bcKO*^  in»p«ciKX-  ^und 

Immigfsiio^  e.ar^'-.siiont  fur>d . 

Breached  bond  fund 

Immigr^lon  Emergency  Fund 


865.000.000 
(8.281.000) 

(253.608.000) 
(4.000.000) 

(337.415.000) 
(5.000,000) 


Total  budget  authorny  evaiiabie ('  ,573,304,000) 

-  »oi"^  Pison  System 


Salaries  and  eKpe"»»«  

Prior  year  carryover 

Transfer  of  excess  criminal  fines 

Offsetting  fee  collections 


1,681,822,000 
(40,000,000) 
(63,000.000) 


1 ,004.052.000 
(2.248.000) 
(255.016.000; 
(4.084.000) 
(347.528.000) 
(5.800.000) 
6.000.000 

(1.714,830.000) 

1.888,003.000 

(48.360.000) 


1.050.000.000 

(2.248.000) 

(256.018.000) 

(17.004.000) 

(347.529.000) 

(5.900.000) 


(1.686.787.000) 

1.950.000.000 

(48,360,000) 


1.048,538,000 

(2,248,000) 

(255,016,000) 

(17,004,000) 

(347,529,000) 

(5,900,000) 


(1,676,329,000) 

1,971,615,000 

(48,360,000) 


1 ,048,538,000 

(2,248,000) 

(305,016,000) 

(17,094,000) 

(347,529,000) 

(5,900,000) 

6,000,000 


•  83,538,000 

(-6,033,000) 

(•51,408,000) 

(♦13,064,000) 

(•10.114.000) 

( •  900.000) 

•  6.000.000 


(1.732.325.000)         (•150.021.000) 


1,950.000.000 


(48,360,000) 


TaUi  budgei  autnonfv  avan 


^^^ (1,764,822,000)        (2,036,363,000)        (1,998,360,000)        (2,019,975,000)        (1,908,360,000) 


Proposed  fees  offser  -^g   eceipts 

fMlonal  ln*tltute  of  Correction* 

Building*  and  facllltie*  Oncl.  H.R.  21 18  Supp.).. 

Transfer  from  asseij  'orieHure  fund 


Subtotal 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorporated  (limitation  on 
adminlsl  rat  Ive  expenses) 


Total,  Department  of  Just'ce 

(Limitation  on  admlnisiralve  expene 


s). 


Qalanes  and  expentet 
Offsetting  fee  collections.. 


Total  budget  authority  available 

flallonal  Commission  to  Support  Law  Enforcement 

Salafl«*  end  expenses 

j  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses  (Incl.  H.R  21 18  Supp.) 

Offsetting  fee  collections  -  new 

Offsetting  fee  collections  -  carryover 

Investment  Advisor  Fee 

Investment  advisor  fee  offsetting  'eceipt 

Special  Fund  (Regirrat*'  '^om  

Offsetting  receipts 


-48.360,000 

10,250,000 

194.225,000 


194,225,000 
(3,181,000) 


10,211,000 
276,850,000 


276,850,000 
(3,395,000) 


10,211,000 

175,000,000 

20.000,000 

195,000,000 

(3,100,000) 


9,995.000 
351.850.000 


351.850.000 
(3.385,000) 


10,211,000 
260,543,000 


260,543,000 

(3,305,000) 


♦  268,178,000 
(-40,000,000) 
(-63,000,000) 

(•48,360,000) 

(  +  213,538,000) 

•  48.360.000 

39,000 

+  75,318,000 


♦  75,318,000 
(•214,000) 


ToMJ 1,837,837,000 


2,275,064,000  2,155,211,000  2,333,460,000  2.228.754.000  +381.817,000 


8,663,372,000 
(3,181,000) 


RELATED  AGEMOES 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Salarie*  and  expenses 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  C>>mmlssion 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Salaries  and  expense*  Oncl.  H.R  21 18  Supp.) 

Offsetting  fee  collectiorw 

Total  budget  authortty  available (140.000,000) 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 

f  »♦»  »i  '  -aae  Commission 


7,776,000 


222,000.000 


140,000.000 


18,300,000 


9,839,212,000 
(3,395,000) 


7,923,000 
234,845,000 


129,889,000 
(18,105,000) 


9,449,351,000 
(3,100,000) 


7,565,000 


230,000,000 


120,869,000 


9,668,002,000 
(3,305,000) 


7,923.000 
227,305,000 
129,889,000 


9,578,805,000 
(3,305.000) 


7,776,000 

230,000,000 

90.900,000 
(60,400,000) 


•84,477,000 
(  +  214,000) 


♦  8.000,000 


-40.100.000 
(  +  60.400.000) 


(145,994,000)  (129.889,000)  (129.889,000)  (160.300,000)  (  +  20,300,000) 


68,650,000 
(16,800,000) 

(86,550,000) 


115,535,000 
(96,000,000) 
(30,000,000) 


19.450,000 

71,740,000 
(17,275,000) 

(89,015,000) 


57,856,000 


16,587.000 
-16.587,000 

180,000,000 
-180,000,000 


18,383,000 

68,740,000 
(19,000,000) 

(88,740,000) 

500,000 
57,856,000 


19,450,000 

60.740.000 
(19.000.000) 

(88.740.000) 


57.856.000 

(172.000.000) 

(31 ,238.000) 


18.900,000 

67,920,000 
(20,820,000) 

(88,740,000) 
500,000 


+  600,000 

-1.730.000 
(  +  3.920.000) 

(  +  2.100.000) 
♦  500.000 


57,856.000  -57.679.000 

(171.621.000)  (-75,621.000) 

(30.840.000)  ( ♦  840.000) 


Total  budget  authority  available.. 


(241.535.000)  (57.856.000)  (57.856.000)  (261.094.000)  (2eO.317.OOC9  (+18.782.000) 
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FY  1983 
Enadwl 


FY  1S04 

EiumaM 


Sanai* 


Conl«f»nca 


Conl*f«nc* 

comp«r«0  <Mi1h 

enacled 


StfwiM  and  npariMt   1  /  .. 
TaW.  rvMMO  agcnclM.. 


13,590.000 


1.611.000 


20.000.000 


541.703.000 


13.900.000 


527.4S3.000 


13,000,000 


529.163,000 


13,550,000 


486.402,000 


ToW.  t»»  I  Optiitmwil  o«  Ju«te«  and  r«t«l»d  agwiclM  . 
(UmMiMon  on  «dmio«WOi«  mpwWMl 


TTTU  II  •  OePARTMeNT  OF  COMMERCE 
(Mtonal  inMula  o(  Sundavd*  tnO  TacTmology 

ScwmMc  and  laeflnieal  rmiffJi  and  aaode** 

(Tr»#ia(»f  ooi) 

indualrtal  laclvtotogy  lan^eM 

Conatfudion  at  tw—Kh  (•dUBaa 


ToM.. 


10.290.163.000 
(3.iai.000) 


193.940,000 

86.067.000 
106.000.000 

364,007,000 


10  380  915  000  8,976.634,000         10.193.165.000         10.074.797.000 

ftSeeioOO)  (3.100.000|  (3.3B5,000)  (3,396,0001 


240,966,000  210.000,000 

232,524.000      

81 ,666,000      

536,186,000  210.000,000 


240.868,000 

232.924.000 
61.686.000 

536.188,000 


226.000.000 

•1.500.000 

232.524.000 

61,666.000 

518.710,000 


90.408,000 

175.386.000 
(»214.000) 


•  33.080.000 

1.500.000 

146.457.000 

43.314.000 


>  134,703,000 


^4altonal  Oceanic  and  Almoapfwlc  AdmtnWraUon 


Opaf^Kjn*.  raaaareh  4  fKWUM  flnc  Mfl  21 18  Suppi 

(8y  tranatar  from  Promctm  and  Ovaiop  Fund) 

(By  tran««w  hom  Dama^a  aaaaaamam  &  raooralion 

favotwing  fund.  pa«m«n«ni| 

(Oam<^  aiaawrnani  ft  laalolton  raooMng  fund) .... 


ToW.. 


Contlruction 

Fla«  mcdamttallon.  tUpbutdtog  and  con*«ilon . 

Aircraft  pfocuramart  and  mo«»a«Tiaa«loo 

Fahing  vmaal  o«tg«4tona  goaf aniae  

Fiahing  .awal  and  gaar  damaga  fund - 

F«ha»TT>an'i  cootingancy  fund  

Fofatgn  IJining  o«>aa«v«f  fund 


1,519.672.000 

(55.000.000) 

1,797.672,000 
(61.400.U00) 

1,900,000 
■1,900,000 

1.650.000.000 
(56,544.000) 

1.500.000 
-1,900,000 

1.665.000.000 
(54.000.0001 

1.500.000 
-1.900,000 

1.664.753.000 

(54.800.0001 

1,500.000 
-1.500.000 

■  i74.sei.ooo 

I-200.U0O) 
•  1.500.000 

-17,908,000 

« 16,006,000 

1.502.366.000 

94.900,000 
30.000.000 

1  757.672.000 

79.063.000 
23.064.000 

1 .650.000.000 

86.775.000 
23.064.000 

459.000 

1.273.000 

996.000 

550,000 

1 .665.000.000 

106,703.000 

77.064.000 

46.000.000 

459.000 

1.273.000 

999.000 

550.000 

1.694.753.000 

106.703.000 

77.064.000 

43.000.000 

459.000 

1.273.000 

969.000 

550.000 

•  192.387.000 

•  15.203.000 

•  47.064.000 

•  43.000.000 

470,000 
1.308.000 

I.oes.ooo 

566,000 

11.000 

1.336.000 

1.051.000 

564.000 

33.000 
26.000 
15.000 

ToUl,  N*(ona/  Ocaante  and  Atmoaphaite  *dft>ini*r*ion.. 


Qanai^  AdmlnMration 


1.630,232.000  1.862.748,000  1.786.120,000  1,921,046,000  1.927,801,000  •297,569,000 


Salartaa  and  a«panaaa - 

0«ca  al  Inapadoc  Ganaral 

WorWng  capXal  fund  (tranaiar  M) .. 


ToM.. 


Btxaau  of  Iha  Canaua 


Salaila*  and  axpanaaa 

Paftodtc  canauaaa  and  pregrama . 


Total.. 


Economic  «id  SMMcal  Analytlt 
Salami  and  axpantaa 

Inlamatlonal  Trada  *dmln«r*ton 

Opafaliona  and  adminWnllon 

Export  AdmlnMniion 

Oparationa  and  adminialfalton 

Minority  Buamaaa  Oawalopnwnl  Agancy 

Minority  buamaaa  davalopmani 

(Jnllad  Stalaa  Trwal  and  Tourtim  Adminiitralion 


Salailaa  and  axpanaaa 

Propoaad  taai.  o«laa«iog  racaipto 

Palani  wid  Tradamaili  OHIc* 


Salahaa  and  axpanaaa - 

Tachmlogy  Adminiatralion 

Salariaaand  axpanaaa 

f>4atlontf  Tachnlcal  Mormatlon  Sarvica 

NnS  ravdvtng  fund 

NMional  Talacemmunlcltona  and  IntonnalHin 


Adminlalrallon 


Salariai  and  axpanaaa 

Public  taiaeommuntcalkxia  laclMlaa,  planning  and  eon*ructlon .. 


31.712.000 
19.806,000 


47.917.000 

123,995.000 
173.300,000 

207 .295.000 
39.353.000 

213,851.000 
41.015.000 
37.869.000 


19.606.000 
-3.000.000 


86.872,000 
4,450,000 
8,000,000 


17,900.000 
21.320.000 


36.042.000 
18,381,000 


56.423.000 


140.796.000 
130,816,000 


271.718.000 
49.802.000 


33.042,000 
15.860.000 


48,802,000 

131,170,000 
110,000,000 

241,170,000 
45.220.000 


246,333,000  22 1 ,445,000 

34.747.000  34.747.000 

45.361.000  36.362.000 

20.296.000  

-3.000.000  

103.000.000  88.329.000 

5.425.000  4,500,000 


31.712.000 
16,900,000 


46,212.000 

128,286.000 
120.064.000 

246.370.000 
45.220.000 

251,103.000 
34.747.000 
43.361.000 


20.298.000 
-3,000,000 


88.329.000 
6,000.000 


33.042.000 

16.000.000 

1,500.000 

50.542.000 


1 28.286.000 
110.000.000 

236.286.000 

45.220.000 

248.580.000 

34.747.000 

42.100.000 


17.120,000 

•3,000.000 


88.329.000 
5.700.000 


.  1 .330.000 
•  195.000 

•  1.500,000 

•  3,025.000 


•  4.331.000 
-63,300,000 


21.927.000 
20.636.000 


18.827.000 
20.254.000 


20.927.000 
28.000.000 


19.927.000 
24.000.000 


-58,866,000 

•5.867.000 

•  34,738,000 

•6,268.000 

•  4.211.000 

•  1.512,000 

•  1 .657,000 

•  1 ,250.000 
•8.000.000 


•  2.027.000 

•  2.660.000 
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FY  1993 
Enacted 

FY  1994 
Estimate 

Mouse 

Senate 

(inference 

Conference 

compared  witri 

enacted 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 
51,000.000 

1,000,000 
21,746.000 

1,000,000 
31.000,000 

1.000,000 
26,000,000 

•  26,000.000 

ToUJ  .                  

40,220.000 
417.000.000 

94.563.000 
223,150.000 

61,927,000 

80,927,000 

242,642,000 

30.000.000 
30.151.000 

70,927,000 
322,642,000 

-30.707.000 

Economic  Oavetopmant  Administration 

-94.356,000 

D«f»nM  Economic  Adjustment  Community  Assistance 

26.243,000 
879,000 

30,191,000 

26.264,000 

28,000,000 

•1,757.000 

-875.000 

Total  ,              

444,116,000 

253,301,000 

26.284,000 

352,793,000 

350,642,000 

-93,476.000 

3,287,187.000 
(55.000,000) 

3,575,936,000 

(61,400,000) 

2,787,006,000 

(55,544,000) 

3,672,626.000 

(54.000.000) 

3,635,714,000 
(54.800,000) 

•  348,527,000 

1-200,000) 

TTOE  III  -  THE  JUOCIARY 
Supreme  Court  o(  the  United  States 


Saiarle*  and  expenaas: 

Salana*  of  justice* 

Olfier  salaries  and  expense*.. 


Total 

Care  of  tfia  Ixjilding  and  grounds.. 


Total.  Supreme  Court  ol  the  United  States. 


1.601.000 
20.665.000 

1,641.000 
22,934,000 

1,616,000 
20,710,000 

1,616,000 
21,801,000 

1.616.000 
21.364.000 

.  15,000 
•  699.000 

22.286.000 
3,320,000 

24,575,000 
3,120,000 

22,326,000 
2,696,000 

23,217,000 
2,983.000 

23,000,000 
2,850,000 

•  714,000 
-470,000 

25,606,000 

27,695,000 

25,025,000 

26.200.000 

25,850,000 

•  244,000 

United  Stales  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Salaries  of  judges 

Other  salaries  and  expansas.. 


Total.. 


United  States  Court  of  International  Trade 


Salaries  and  expenae*: 

Salane*  ot  judges 

Other  salaries  and  expense*.. 


Total.. 


1,714.000 

1,755,000 

1,727,000 

1,727,000 

1,727.000 

•13.000 

9.840.000 

13,357,000 

11,400,000 

10,468,000 

11.173,000 

•1,333,000 

11,554.000 

15,112,000 

13,127,000 

12,195,000 

12,900,000 

•  1,346,000 

1.307.000 

1,358,000 

1,331,000 

1,331,000 

1,331,000 

•  24,000 

9,036,000 

10,904,000 

9,769,000 

9,367,000 

9.666,000 

•  631,000 

10,345,000 

12,262,000 

11,100,000 

10,718,000 

11.000.000 

♦655,000 

Couft*  of  Appeal*,  District  Court*, 
and  Other  Judicial  Services 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Salaries  of  judges 

Other  salaries  and  expenses.. 
OfTset1lr>g  fee  collections 


165.777,000 
1,613,223,000 


174.921,000 
2,252,518.000 


172.131.000  172,131,000  172,131.000  -6.354,000 

2,017,000,000  1,698,269,000  1,863,869,000  -170,646,000 

(12,800,000)  (+12,800,000) 


Total  budget  authority  available (1,979,000,000)        (2,427,440,000)        (2,189,131,000)        (2,070,400,000)        (2,168,800,000)        (♦189,800,000) 


Vaccine  Injury  Compensalion  Trust  Fund 

Defender  services  Oncl.  H.R.  2118  Supp.) 

Fees  of  jurors  and  commissioners  (Inc.  HR  21 18  Supp) .. 
Court  security 


Total.  Courts  of  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Saivicas 


2,075,000 

270,121,000 

74,320,000 

81,253,000 


2,406,769,000 


2,172,000 

387,268,000 

79.095,000 

105,965,000 


3,001,940,000 


2,063,000 

297,252,000 

77,095,000 

84,500,000 


2,650,041,000 


2,075,000 

286,170,000 

77,095,000 

80,952,000 


2,516,692.000 


2.160.000 

280.000,000 

77,095.000 

86.000.000 


2,601,255,000 


•  85,000 

♦  9,879,000 

♦  2,775,000 

♦  4,747,000 


>  194,486,000 


Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Judicial  Center 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Judicial  Raliremenl  Funds 

Payment  to  Judiciary  Trust  Funds 

National  Commission  on  Judicial 
Discipline  and  Removal 

Salaries  and  expenses 

United  Slate*  SantafKlng  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 


17,500,000 


8,520,000 


443,000 


9,000,000 


57,553,000 


20,453,000 


20,545,000 


9,000,000 


44,612,000  43,358,000  44,900,000 


18,467,000  18,296,000 


20,545,000 


18,450,000 


20,545,000  20,545,000 


8,466,000  8,474,000  8,468,000 


-200,000 


♦  950,000 


•  12,025,000 


-443,000 


-532,000 


Total,  Hue  III,  the  Judiciary 2,534,837,000  3,164,560,000  2,791,385,000  2,656,478,000  2,743,368,000  ^208,531,000 
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TITLE  IV  -  HELATHD  AGENOES 
Dapwtmanl  of  Tranapottalion 
Uarilim*  AdmlnMralKXi 
Opmaing-d#w*ntiai  subaMtM  Otquidatron  of 

contract  •uthortty) — *• — "•—•"—••■ 

Opcritkxw  and  tmiotng 

ntirrty  rM*rw«  fotcm:  UaMwwnea,  Opwation*.  and  taciMiM . 
Fl»«t  addition 


Total,  Haady  raaafva  tore* 

MiWaiy  uM<ul  vMMl  obligation  guaranlaM: 

Quaianlaad  loan*  lubaidy 

Admimalrallva  axpanaaa 


Total,  MIMary  uaatui  vanal  obligation  guaranlaM .. 


ToUI.  Uantima  Adfnlniatratlon . 


Oirtslopnar  Columbui  Quincantanaiy 
Jubllaa  Commission 


Salaria*  and  sxpansas 

Commiadon  on  AgrtcuNunI  Woflwfs 
Salaries  and  axpanaaa — 


Commission  on  Immigration  riatenn 


Salarias  and  axpamat 

(By  transtor) ~— 

Commlwton  on  Sacurtly  and  Coop«*lon  in  Eurapa 

Salarlas  arxj  axpansas 

CompatltnwnMS  Policy  Council 

Saiarias  artd  axpansas 

Marina  Mammal  Commission 

Salaria*  and  sxpsnsas 

Maitln  Luthar  Nng.  Jr.  Fadaral  Holiday  Commimon 

Salanas  arxJ  axpanaaa - 

Omca  o»  tha  Unllad  States  Trade  Rapfesanlalwa 
Salanas  and  expenses  (Incl.  H.R.  2118  Supp.) 


Small  Buelnasa  Admlnisiralion 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  al  Inspector  General - 

Business  Loans  Program  Account: 

Direct  loan*  «ubs<dy 

Guaranteed  loans  subsidy  (Incl.  H.a  211 8  Supp.) . 
Administrative  expenses  (Ind.  H.R  2667  Supp.) 


tcM.. 


Disaater  Loans  Progrwn  Account: 

Orsct  loan*  subsidy  (Incl.  H.R  21 18  &  2667  Suppa) . 
Administrallve  expenaaa. 


SuMolal. 


Corttftgancy  fund  (Ind.  H.R  2087  Supp.). 
Surety  bond  guarantees  revoMng  turxl...- 


FY  1803 
Enacted 


1,102.000 

1.223.000 

1.260.000 

300.000 

20.4se,ooo 


Total,  Small  Business  Administration.. 


822.620,000 


FY  1804 
EstirTMla 


302.000 


300.000 


20.143.000      21.318.000 


Senate 


Conlerence 

compared  vwth 

Conference  enacted 


(225.000.000)     (240.870.000)     (240.870.000)     (240.870.000) 

71.736.000      80.061.000      76,423.000      76.423.000 

240,500,000      140,000,000      140.000.000      138,000.000 

20o!oOo!oOO      160,000.000      160.000.000      160,000.000 

440.500.000     300.000,000     300,000,000      298,000,000 

48.000,000  - 

4,000,000  

52,000,000  

564,236.000     380,061,000     376,423,000      374,423,000 

200,000  

578.000  

300.000       1.452.000        900.000         500.000 


(240.870.000)  (.15.870.000) 


76,423.000 
138.000,000 
160,000,000 


286,000,000 


374.423.000 


1.000.000 

1.047.000 

1.099,000 

1.200.000 

1.140,000 

1.140.000 

1.200.000 

1.226.000 

1.200.000 

500.000 


20.143.000 


20.600.000 


603.061.000 


791. 048,000 


664.156.000 


697.687.000 


«  4.687.000 

•102,500.000 

-40.000,000 

142,500.000 

•48.000.000 
-4.000.000 

-52.000.000 
189,813,000 


•200,000 


-578,000 


618.000 

.318,000 

(500.000) 

1 .  500.000) 

1.099.000 

3.000 

1.140.000 

-83.000 

1,290.000 

.30.000 

500.000 

.200.000 

>  108.000 


246.800.000 
8.300,000 

227,494,000 
9.454.000 

243.326.000 
7.962.000 

215,000.000 
7.962.000 

258,900,000 
7,962,000 

.  12.100,000 
338,000 

20,479,000 
388,920,000 
107.101.000 

21.032.000 
191.955.000 
00.723.000 

22.994,000 

219.459.000 

04.737,000 

21,032,000 
191.955.000 
94.737.000 

16,946,000 
196,041,000 
94,737.000 

307,724,000 

■3,533,000 
192,879,000 
•12,364,000 

516.500,000 

312.710.000 

337,100,000 

307.724.000 

208,776,000 

80,000,000 
78,000,000 

49.925.000 
80.106.000 

75.000,000 
76,101,000 

65.000.000 
76.101.000 

•60,000,000 

76.101.000 

1.899.000 

138.000,000 

130.031.000 

151.101.000 

141.101,000 

76.101.000 

-61.899.000 

(96,000,000) 

(75,000,000) 

(140,000,000) 

1 .  45.000.000) 

i3.oeo,ooo 

13.372.000 

12.300.000 

12.360,000 

7,000.000 

•6.020.000 

-204.033.000 


Thomas  Jefferson  Commemoration  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses  (Incl.  H  R  21 1 8  Supp.) 

Legal  Service*  Corporation 
Payment  to  Ifie  Legal  Sendees  Corporation  2/ 


Total.  Relaled  agerKie*.. 
(IjmllaUon  on  direct  loana).. 


(Umllallon  on  guaranteed  loans) 

(Liquidation  of  contract  authority)  — 


^ 


200.000 


367.300.000  525.515,000 


62.000 


349.000.000 


62.000 


400.000.000  « 42.700.000 


1.860.711.000  1.624.343.000  1.154.364,000  1,432.251,000  1,457,419,000  -412,292,000 


(229.000.000)  P4O.87O.000)  p4a870.000)  (240.670.000)  (240.870.000)  (♦15.870.000) 
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FY  1993 
Enacted 


FY1904 
Estimate 


House 


Senate 


Conference 

compared  wilh 
Conference  enacted 


TITLE  V  -  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Diplomatic  ar>d  Consular  Programs  3/ 

Salaries  and  expenses  3/ 

Registratioo  fees 


Total 

Buying  power  maintenance 

Office  of  inspector  General 

Representation  allowiVKes 

Protection  of  foreign  missions  and  officials 

Acquisition  and  maintenance  of  building*  abroad 

New  OpIomatK  post* 

EmergerKie*  in  the  dipiomalic  and  consular  service.. 

Repalnalion  loans  program  account: 

Direct  loan*  *ub*idy „ 

(UmKalion  on  direct  loans) 

Administrative  expenses 


Total 

Payment  to  the  Anwrican  Institute  In  Taivnan.. 


Payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  F^iremeni  and 
Disability  Fund 


Total.  Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs.. 


International  Organizations  and  Conferences 

Contributions  to  intemationai  organizations 

Arrearage  payment* 

Anearage  payments,  advance  appropriation.  FY  1905.. 

Total 

Contributions  for  intemationai  peacekeeping  activities 

Arrearage  payments 

Arrearage  payments,  advance  appropriation.  FY  1995.. 


T<iM„ 


International  conferences  and  contingencies 

Total.  Intarr^ional  Organizations  and  Conferences.. 

Iniemalional  Commissions 

International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
Slates  and  Mexico: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Construction 

American  sections,  intennalional  commissions 

Interr^ional  fisheries  commissions 


Total.. 


Other 

United  Stale*  Bilalerai  ScierKe  and  Technology  Agreements.. 

Payment  to  the  Asia  Fourvjation 

Russian,  Eurasian,  arxJ  East  European  research  and 
training  program 


Total- 


Total,  Department  of  State 


RELATED  AGENCIES 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  AgerKy 

Arms  control  and  disarmament  activities 

Board  for  Interr^lonal  Broadcasting 

Grants  ar>d  expenses 

Israel  Relay  Station  (rescission)  &  (H.R.  21 18  Resc.) 

Commission  for  the  Preservation  ol  America's 
Memage  Abroad 

Salaries  and  expenses 


2.134,000,000 

700,000 

1,667,564,000 
506,416,000 

700,000 

1,612,206,000 

481,416,000 

665,000 

1,653,184,000 

455,816,000 

665.000 

1,704,589,000 

396,722,000 

665,000 

.1.704,588,000 

1,737,278,000 

■35,000 

2,134,700,000 
14,000,000 

2,174,700,000 

4,000,000 

24,065,000 

4,881,000 

10,814,000 

420.500,000 

2,094.287.000 

3,800.000 

23,468,000 

4,780,000 

10,551,000 

381,481.000 

2.109.665.000 

3.000.000 

23.468.000 

4.780.000 

10.551.000 

410,000,000 

2,101.976.000 

32,724.000 

-14000  000 

24,055,000 

4,900,000 

10,814,000 

570,500,000 

25,000,000 

23.469.000 

4.780.000 

10.551.000 

410.000.000 

•586.000 
120.000 
263.000 
•160.500,000 
25,000,000 
•195,000 

•31,000 

(-780,000) 

-10,000 

8,000,000 

624,000 
(780,000) 

8,000,000 

624,000 
(780,000) 
193,000 

7,805,000 
186,000 

7,805,000 
503,000 

7.805.000 
593.000 

193,000 

183,000 

183.000 

817,000 
15,543,000 

119,082,000 

817,000 
15,484,000 

125,084,000 

186,000 
15,165,000 

125,084,000 

776,000 
15.165,000 

125,084,000 

776,000 
15,165,000 

125,084,000 

-41.000 
•378.000 

«  6.002.000 

2.927,411,000 

2,788,335,000 

2,666,608,000 

2,710,295,000 

2,689,606,000 

-227.805.000 

820,495  000 

860,885,000 

97,719,000 

163,016,000 

860,885.000 
44.041.000 

860,865,000 

-  40.390.000 

92,718.000 

860,885,000 

401,607,000 

913,214,000 

1,121,620,000 

597,744,000 
21,992,000 
21,992,000 

904.826.000 

422.744.000 
21.902,000 

-52.329.000 

•36.716.000 
-21  992  000 

438,323,000 
21,992,000 

401,607,000 
20,892,000 

460,315,000 
5,600,000 

641,728,000 
6,600,000 

422,499,000 
5.463.000 

444,736,000 
6,600.000 

401.607,000 
6,000,000 

-58.708.000 
.400.000 

1,379,129,000 

1,769,948,000 

427.962,000 

1.356,262,000 

1.268,482,000 

-110.637,000 

11,330,000 

14,790,000 

4,403,000 

14.200,000 

44,723,000 


4,500,000 
16,693,000 


4,961,000 


26,154,000 


11,330,000 

14,790,000 

4,403,000 

14,200,000 

44,723,000 


4,500,000 
16,693,000 


21,193,000 


11,054,000 

14,051,000 

4,290,000 

14.200.000 

43,595,000 


4,275,000 
16,287,000 


20.362.000 


11,330,000 

14,790,000 

4,290,000 

18,200,000 


48,610,000 


4,275,000 
15,000,000 


19.275.000 


1 1 ,200,000 

14,400,000 

4.290,000 

16,200,000 

46,090.000 


4.275.000 
16.000.000 


20.275.000 


-130.000 

-390.000 

■113.000 

.  2.000.000 

1 1.367.000 


225.000 
-693.000 


■4.961.000 
-5.878.000 


4,377.417.000  4.624.199.000  3.158.727.000  4.134.442.000  4,034.463.000 


-342.954.000 


46.500.000 


220.000.000             220.000.000 
-180.000.000      


200.000 


200.000 


47,279.000 


-180,000,000 


200,000 


58,000,000 


53,500,000 


•  7,000,000 


206,000,000             210,000,000  10,000.000 
•  180.000.000 


200.000 


200.000 
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FY  1903 
EnacMd 


FY18M 
Eilimal* 


SanaM 


Cont*f«nc« 


Contaranc* 

cofnpaiad  «Mlh 

anactad 


Intamational  Tiada  ComnMsakm 

SaJartaa  and  axpanaat 

Japan  -  Umlad  SUIa*  Frtandahip  CommiMioP 

Japan  •  Unilad  Stalas  Fnand»^lp  Tom  Fund 

(Fora^n  cunaney  app«opoalion) 

UnMad  SUtM  Inhxmalion  Aflancy 


Salartaa  and  axpanaa* — 

Olfk*  ct  In»pac1<x  Gaoafal — 

Educational  and  cultural  axchanga  pregram* _ ~. 

Elaanhowar  Exchanga  F»ik»«<»nip  Program,  tiu*  fund — 

laraall  f^rmb  tcholafanip  pfOQfam - 

Radio  contlructlon —.... — —-—..—. — — 

Broadcaallns  to  Cuba - 

Ea*-Waal  Canlar 


Ruaalan  Far  Eati  tachnical  i 

North/South  Caolar 

Manorial  Endowmafi*  tor  Oamocraey. 


44,SS2.CX» 

1.250.000 
(1.420.0001 


736.803.000 

4,300.000 

223.447.000 

300.000 

307.000 

103.S47.000 

28.531.000 

26,000,000 

2,000,000 

8,700,000 

30,000,000 


45.416.000 

1.250.000 

(t. 420,0001 


773.024.000 

4.380.000 

242.922.000 

300.000 

150.000 

103.620.000 

28,351.000 

26.000.000 


50.000.000 


44.301.000 

1.2SO.0OO 
(1.420.000) 

73O.CX».0OO 

4.247.000 

217.650.000 

300.000 

150.000 

75.164,000 

23,000,000 

8.000.000 


42.000.000 

liSO.OOO 

(1,420.0001 


741.603.000 

4.247.000 

250.702.000 

300,000 

150.000 

57.620.000 

28.351.000 

26,000,000 


35,000,000 


43.500.000 

1.250.000 
(1,420.000) 


730.000.000 

4.247.000 

242.000.000 

300.000 

150,000 

75.164.000 

21.000.000 

26,000,000 

8,700.000 
35.000,000 


1,228,786.000  1.068.520.000  1.144.072.000  1.142.570.000 


jg^  _ 1 ,164.106,000 

To«al.  ralatad  aganciaa _ '  ,296,907,000 

ToUI,tltl.V.Dap«,.«an.o.SlaUandr..-«..g,nc«. 5.674.324.000  6.182,331.000  4.1M.3e7.000  5.585.964.000  5.465,483,000 


1.568.132.000 


971.640.000  1,451,522.000  1.451.020.000 


Grand  total 

Fiacal  yaar  1804 

Fiaeal  yaar  1806 

(By  tranafar) 

(Umltalion  on  admlnMraltM  axpanias) . 

(bmitalion  on  diract  loan*) - 

(Uquidalion  ol  contract  authority) 

(Foraifln  cunaney  appropriation) 


23,616,242,000 
(23,616,242,000) 

(56,000.000) 

(3.181.000) 

(780.000) 

(229.000.000) 

(1.420.000) 


24.828.065.000 

(24.743.077.000) 

(185.006.000) 

(61.400.000) 

(3.305.000) 

(780.000) 

(240.870.000) 

(1.420.000) 


20.830.966.000 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  questions  have  been  raised  on  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  regarding  the  appropnations  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs  account. 

The  House  proposed  an  appropriation  of 
$217,650,000  for  this  USIA  appropriation  ac- 
count and  provided  95  percent  of  adjusted 
current  services  for  programs.  The  House  al- 
lowance also  assumed  that  Freedom  Support 
Act  exchange  programs  that  had  been  pre- 
viously funded  by  the  Foreign  Operations.  Ex- 
port Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Appro- 
pnations Act  should  continue  to  be  funded  by 
that  act.  The  House  report  did  not  provide  a 
table  detailing  recommended  funding  levels  for 
each  program. 

The  Senate  version  of  H.R.  2519  provided 
5250,702,000  for  the  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programs  account  and  Senate  Re- 
port 103-105  on  pages  115  and  116  provided 
a  table  that  provides  recommended  funding 
levels  by  exchange  program.  The  Senate  also 
concurred  with  the  House  and  deleted  funding 
requested  by  the  administration  for  Freedom 
Support  Act  exchanges.  Finally,  and  most  im- 
portantly, the  Senate  recommended  that 
$19,255,000  in  exchange  support  costs  be 
supported  from  within  funds  provided  for  the 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  program 
account. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide 
$242,000,000  for  the  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programs  account,  but  did  not  pro- 
vide a  table  detailing  recommendations  by  ex- 
change program.  The  conferees  did,  however, 
note  that  increases  should  be  provided  for  the 
following  programs;  the  International  Visitor 
Program,  the  Fulbright  and  other  academic 
programs — ^to  include  Vietnamese  student  ex- 
changes and  CAMPUS— the  Claude  and  Mil- 
dred Pepper  Scholarship  Program,  various 
new  exchange  programs — to  include  the  Mike 
Mansfield  Fellowship  Program  and  exchanges 
for  Pacific  Island  nations  in  the  Western  and 
South  Pacific,  if  authonzed — the  American 
Studies  Program — if  authorized,  and  the  Hum- 
phrey Fellowship.  This  approach  was  taken 
because  the  House  felt  that  we  should  provide 
flexibility  to  the  Director  of  USIA  in  the  funding 
levels  for  various  exchanges,  and  that  the 
USIA  should  submit  a  reprogramming  pro- 
posal to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  the  Statement  of 
Managers  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention 
that  the  conferees  had  also  agreed  to  include 
exchange  support  costs  within  the  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  programs  appropriation 
account.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  reprogramming 
that  USIA  sends  to  us  should  include  at  least 
$13  million  for  exchange  support  costs. 

I  hope  that  this  statement  clears  up  any 
confusion  regarding  the  conferees  intent. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman 
made  the  point.  I  think  we  have  to  as- 
sist countries  like  Albania,  but  can  the 
Members  tell  me  anything  that  dis- 
allows the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  an  agency  such  as  the  Endowment 
for  Democracy  that  could  not  provide 
funds  for  countries  like  Albania?  Why 
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does  this  have  to  be  a  direct  earmarked 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  unac- 
countable to  the  Congress  or  to  the 
President  or  to  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  not  unac- 
countable. I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  If  it  is  accountable, 
does  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
know  all  the  consultants?  Does  the 
chairman  know  all  the  people  that 
have  used  money  to  travel  including 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  in  the  first  2 
years  when  the  NED  set  up  there  were 
some  abuses.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
had  those  abuses  since.  In  the  first  2 
years  they  could  not  make  the  grants 
because  there  were  not  institutions 
that  could  take  the  funds  and  use  them 
wisely.  The  NED  made  the  grants  too 
fast,  but  that  is  not  going  on  now. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
same  activities  carried  on  in  Albania 
could  not  be  carried  on  through  con- 
tract arrangements  with  the  State  De- 
partment, and  without  a  direct  ear- 
mark to  the  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman    from    New    York    [Mrs. 

LOWEY}. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  committee  posi- 
tion on  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  Kan- 
(orski  amendment,  which  would  insist  on  the 
House  position  eliminating  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

I  oppose  the  Kanjorski  amendment  because 
the  Endowment  and  its  four  core  grantees — 
the  National  Democratic  Institute,  the  Inter- 
national Republican  Institute,  the  Center  for 
International  Pnvate  Enterprise  and  the  Free 
Trade  Union  Institute — provide  the  best  kind  of 
aid  the  United  States  can  provide.  They  export 
democracy. 

I  know.  I  have  seen  the  Endowment's  work. 

In  April,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. I  participated  in  the  leadership's  study 
mission  to  Russia  and  Ukraine.  When  our  del- 
egation arrived  in  Kiev,  in  Ukraine,  we  were 
met  by  Sarah  Farnsworth.  who  heads  a  two- 
person  National  Democratic  Institute  team  in 
Kiev. 

Sarah,  a  young  political  organizer  from  the 
United  States,  told  us  that  her  job  in  Ukraine 
is  to  teach  Ukranians  how  to  run  a  modern  de- 
mocracy. She  advises  political  parties  and 
local  officials.  She  works  with  city  councils  and 
with  the  Ukranian  parliament. 

And  every  Ukranian  we  talked  to  told  us 
how  important  her  work  is.  After  all.  Ukraine  is 
a  new  democracy  and  after  decades  under  the 
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Soviet  boot.  Ukranians  need  Amencan  know- 
how  to  help  them  make  democracy  work. 

Sarah's  work  is  typical  of  programs  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  Funds 
throughout  the  world. 

In  Cambodia,  the  National  Democrat  and 
Republican  Institutes  worked  to  organize  the 
first  democratic  elections  ever  held  in  that 
country.  Young  Americans  spent  a  year  living 
in  Cambodia,  risking  their  lives  to  give  the 
people  of  that  country  a  chance  for  peace  and 
democracy  after  decades  of  war  and  geno- 
cide. 

In  Russia,  the  National  Democratic  Institute 
is  working  with  Russian  television,  civic  orga- 
nizations, and  political  parties  to  promote  voter 
education  and  participation  in  the  election 
scheduled  for  December.  Recent  events  in 
Russia  demonstrate  just  how  essential  such 
United  States-Russian  cooperation  is  if  real 
democracy  is  to  take  hold. 

In  South  Africa,  the  National  Democratic 
and  Republican  Institutes  are  there  helping  to 
organize  next  April's  election  which  will  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a  democratic  South  Africa 
and  the  dismantling  of  apartheid. 

In  short,  the  Endowment  and  its  core  grant- 
ees, are  all  over  the  world  helping  to  create 
that  new  world  order  we  talk  about  so  much. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  would  cut  funding 
for  a  program  that  has  done  so  much  to  build 
democracy  in  places  that  have  never  known 
democracy 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  de- 
serves our  support.  It  is  one  Government 
agency  that  would  make  Thomas  Jefferson 
proud. 

Defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  H.'\RMAN]. 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  Presidents  Clinton,  Bush,  Reagan, 
Carter,  Ford,  and  Nixon,  and  many  col- 
leagues in  support  for  $35  million  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  the  imjKJr- 
tance  and  effectiveness  of  NED-funded 
activities,  having  participated  in  a 
number  of  programs  of  the  National 
democratic  Institute  [NDI].  NDI  is  a 
core  grantee  of  the  NED,  as  is  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Institute  [NRI]. 

In  1988,  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
bipartisan  international  observer  dele- 
gation to  the  historic  presidential  pleb- 
iscite which  led  to  the  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral Pinochet.  That  delegation  was  led 
by  Bruce  Babbitt  and  former  President 
Adolfo  Suarez  of  Spain.  NDI's  program 
and  other  NED-funded  activities  pro- 
vided timely  support  to  Chile's  free 
elections  movement  which  spearheaded 
the  country's  return  to  democracy 
after  16  years  of  brutal  dictatorship. 

In  1990.  I  participated  in  bipartisan 
political  development  programs  in 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  in  prepa- 
ration for  their  first  multiparty  elec- 
tions in  nearly  50  years.  As  Vaclav 
Havel  has  noted,  NDI  was  one  of  the 
first  supporting  actors  in  the  demo- 
cratic resolution  in  the  Czech  and  Slo- 
vak Republics  and  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  country's  first  free  elec- 
tions. 
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From  my  experience,  the  success  of 
NED-funded  programs  in  these  three 
countries  alone  would  have  justified 
the  Endowment's  entire  worldwide 
budget.  Today,  requests  for  assistance 
from  democratic  leaders  overseas  far 
outstrip  the  Endowment's  modest  re- 
sources. 

I  have  witnessed  the  importance  of 
these  highly  innovative  democratic  de- 
velopment programs  and  believe  that 
they  represent  a  convergence  of  the 
moral  and  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  promotion  of  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  not  only  re- 
flects the  best  values  of  our  country, 
but  serves  our  strategic  interests  by 
promoting  a  more  peaceful  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
motion  and  support  this  valuable  pro- 
gram. 

D  1410 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter],  a  very  valued  member  of 
our  committee 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  today  over 
NED  funding  is.  part  of  a  larger  debate 
that  has  gained  momentum  as  the  cold 
war  recedes  into  the  past,  a  debate  over 
the  direction  that  America  will  play  in 
the  coming  years  in  promoting  its  in- 
terests overseas. 

Will  we  turn  inward  or  look  outward? 

History  tells  us  that  retreating  in- 
ward is  a  shortsighted  and  ultimately 
destructive  path  for  our  Nation.  In  an 
increasingly  linked  and  interdependent 
world,  it  is  in  our  national  interest 
that  we  take  every  opportunity  to 
project  our  values  outward— to  peoples 
beyond  our  shores. 

We  must  use  tools  other  than  diplo- 
macy or  the  force  of  arms  to  ensure 
that  communism  does  not  reemerge  in 
nations  that  have  only  recently  shaken 
its  yoke  and  is  buried  in  the  nations 
where  it  remains — including  China. 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  and  North  Korea. 
Those  tools  include  VOA  and  the  surro- 
gate radio  RFE.  RL,  RFA.  and  yes 
NED.  NED  is  in  fact  one  of  the  best 
tools  we  have  to  project  our  Nation's 
values— human  rights,  rule  of  law, 
democratic  institutions  and  a  market 
oriented  economy  and  it  deserves  our 
support. 

NED  has  been  criticized  for  providing 
grants  to  labor  and  business.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  From  a  political 
standpoint  this  approach  gives  every- 
one something  to  dislike  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  NED.  It  seems  to  me.  how- 
ever, that  the  activities  funded  by  NED 
accurately  reflect  the  very  diversity  of 
our  Nation  that  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
mote in  countries  whose  institutions 
have  been  monolithic  and  centrally 
controlled  for  generations.  Our  goal  as 
a  nation— and  de  Tocqueville  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  America  promoting 


this  concept — is  to  foster  a  wealth  of 
institutions,  both  public  and  private, 
in  emerging  democracies.  We  have  done 
it  here  at  home  and  these  institutions 
are  the  backbone  of  our  pluralistic  sys- 
tem. It  is  in  our  best  interests  to  help 
other  nations  develop  alternatives  to 
central  planning.  NED  is  serving  a 
vital  national  need  that  we  should  be 
supporting  now  more  than  ever.  I  hope 
that  Members  will  recognize  that  ce- 
menting the  gains  we  have  made  dur- 
ing the  cold  war  is  essential  to  our  own 
future  prosperity  and  support  the  con- 
ference report  funding  for  NED. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  ROEMER). 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  often- 
times come  to  the  floor  to  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
space  station,  to  vote  against  the  ad- 
vanced solid  rocket  motor,  and  to  try 
to  lead  efforts  to  reform  Congress.  In 
the  spirit  of  all  three  of  those  things,  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  today  to  sup- 
port the  reforms  that  we  are  making  in 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, and  we  are  making  those  reforms. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  we 
should  support  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman]  in  his  efforts. 
First  of  all,  the  world  is  changing  and 
we  must  respond  to  those  changes.  Who 
would  have  imagined  5  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Mandela  and  Mr.  de  Klerk  would  be 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize?  Who 
would  have  imagined  many  of  us  would 
have  viewed  or  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  Mr.  Arafat  and  Mr.  Rabin  shake 
hands  on  the  White  House  lawn?  We 
must  respond  to  those  efforts  of  peace 
in  the  world. 

Second,  we  need  to  be  proactive.  We 
have  spent  hours  of  debate  over  the  few 
weeks  on  Haiti  and  Somalia.  Let  us  be 
proactive  so  as  not  to  get  into  those 
situations,  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  can  help  us  not 
become  engulfed  in  those  situations. 

Finally,  we  have  reformed  this  pro- 
gram. We  have  gone  down  from  your 
vote  a  few  months  ag'o,  from  $48  to  $35 
million.  And  we  have  come  up  with  bet- 
ter auditing  and  accounting  principles 
to  account  for  money  spent  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues,  with  a 
tough  vote,  to  support  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman], 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
strong  support  for  the  funding  con- 
tained in  this  appropriations  con- 
ference report  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  I  commend  the 
leadership  of  the  House  conferees,  spe- 
cifically   the    chairman    of    the    Sub- 


committee on  Commerce.  Justice. 
State  and  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Rogers],  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Herman]  who  serves  on  our  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  for  their  ef- 
forts to  continue  funding  for  this  im- 
portant tool  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy. 

As  recent  events  have  dramatized,  no 
single  foreign  policy  challenge  facing 
the  United  States  today  in  the  postcold 
war  era  is  of  greater  importance  than 
helping  the  former  States  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  as  they 
make  the  transition  to  democracy. 
This  is  a  long  and  difficult  process. 
Many  of  these  countries  remain  in  tur- 
moil and  will  for  years  to  come.  A  re- 
turn to  authoritarian  order  would  im- 
pose a  threat  to  our  national  interests 
and  to  the  prospects  for  a  peaceful 
world. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  as- 
sist those  who  are  trying  to  build  de- 
mocracy in  the  successor  States  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  other  courageous 
countries  who  share  our  values.  If  they 
succeed,  it  will  serve  American  inter- 
ests. It  will  mean  lower  defense  costs, 
more  stable  trading  partners,  fewer  ref- 
ugees who  must  flee  tyranny,  and  a 
more  stable  world. 

Cementing  this  stability  is  one  of  the 
best  arguments  for  continuation  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy.  It 
is  a  cost  effective  program  that  seeks 
to  help  people  organize  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  managing  and  running 
democratic  governments.  Establishing 
democratic  institutions  is  often  a  mat- 
ter of  breaking  new  ground  and,  there- 
fore, requires  the  kind  of  reliable  sup- 
port provided  by  NED.  Withdrawing 
from  these  commitments,  and  the  pro- 
grams the  organizations  and  its  grant- 
ees already  have  underway  would  un- 
dermine the  goals  which  we  all  seek. 

We  are  reorienting  our  priorities  in 
the  post-cold-war  era.  Our  Nation's  em- 
phasis is  one  of  supporting  the  transi- 
tion to  democratic  governments  and  to 
securing  our  national  interests  by  cre- 
ating the  environment  for  a  politically, 
and  economically  stable  world.  NED  is 
our  frontline  force  to  carry  out  these 
policies.  Accordingly.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  any  effort  to  cut  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  and  agree  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial- 
ized yesterday,  October  20.  1993: 

Its  abundantly  obvious  that  many  emerg- 
ing nations  need  help  in  constructing  demo- 
cratic institutions  (the  U.S.  hardly  got  it 
right  overnight)  and  a  vote  to  support  the 
Endowment  would  show  that  the  House  rec- 
ognizes that  fact 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Mey- 
ers]. 


Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
suppon  for  the  appropriation  tor  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  reverse  the  House's  decision  and 
join  me  in  support  of  this  vital  program.  This 
vole  will  be  one  that  our  children  and  grand- 
children will  look  back  upon  as  one  that  de- 
cided whether  the  United  States  would  offer 
support  to  countnes  trying  to  develop  demo- 
cratic systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  rejoiced  when  Bons 
Yeltsin  was  victorious  in  his  confrontation  with 
the  Communist-era  Supreme  Soviet.  Yet  for 
that  victory  to  mean  anything,  the  Russian 
parliamentary  elections  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber must  be  free  and  fair  and  elect  a  par- 
liament committed  to  reform  and  democracy. 
Shouldn't  the  United  States  provide  some  as- 
sistance to  the  pro-democracy  candidates  and 
parties^  The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy IS  the  best — and  in  many  cases  the 
only — way  to  provide  this  assistance.  Or  are 
we  willing  to  see  an  election  where  the  neo- 
Communists,  Fascists,  and  ultra-nationalists 
have  the  organizational  advantage?  It  would 
be  a  bitter  irony  indeed,  if  the  forces  loyal  to 
Rutskoi  and  Khasbulatov  could  win  this  elec- 
tion because  they  had  a  better  political  ma- 
chine than  the  democratic  reformers. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
was  developed  during  the  cold  war,  and 
played  an  important  role  in  ending  com- 
munism. Yet  it  is  still  vitally  important  In  con- 
solidating that  victory.  It  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  these  formerly  Communist  coun- 
tries will  become  democracies  or  disintegrate 
into  ethnic  civil  wars.  If  you  would  prefer  to 
send  trade  missions  overseas  rather  than 
peacekeeping  troops,  support  the  NED.  It  is 
important. 

Mr  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  HoYER]. 
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Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California,  [Mr. 
Herman],  chairman,  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
[Mr.  SMITH]. 

I  rise  in  very,  very  strong  support  of 
the  committee's  action.  The  S35  mil- 
lion to  further  democracy  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  investments  we  will 
make  this  year.  As  you  have  heard  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  say. 
every  living  President.  Republican  and 
Democratic,  supports  NED.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  have  confronted  firsthand 
the  challenge  of  enshrining  and  fur- 
thering democracy  around  the  world, 
which  is  in  the  best  interest  of  every 
American  and  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  international  stability  and  security. 

This  is  one,  as  I  said  before,  of  the 
best  investments  we  will  make  this 
year.  We  ought  not  to  shrink  from  the 
world,  we  ought  to  engage  it. 

I  would  respond  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjorski)  when  he 


implies  that  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Republican  Party  are  somehow  spe- 
cial interests — they  are  indeed  in  the 
general  interest.  The  parties  have  phil- 
osophical differences,  but  something 
that  they  have  in  common  with  one  an- 
other is  a  belief  in  democracy,  in  free- 
dom, and  in  justice.  And  it  is  together, 
because  that  is  our  common  interest 
and  our  common  cause. 

We  go  abroad  and  we  encourage  those 
who  reach  for  freedom,  who  reach  for 
democracy,  who  reach  for  the  dream 
that  they  call  American  democracy,  as 
Vaclev  Havel  said  on  this  floor  to  a 
joint  session.  We  reach  out  to  them  not 
in  a  partisan  sense  but  in  an  American 
sense.  That  is  why  this  program  en- 
gages both  parties. 

Then,  yes,  we  have  differences.  Labor 
and  business  have  differences,  they 
have  different  perspectives:  but  a  per- 
spective that  they  share  in  common  is 
that  democracy  leads  to  the  welfare  of 
all  of  us  and  leads  to  the  welfare  of 
both  labor  and  of  business.  That  is  why 
I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia that  we  have  adopted  a  program 
that  brings  together  the  partisans  in 
this  country,  business  and  labor,  to  say 
that  while  we  have  differences,  it  is  not 
on  the  importance  of  furthering  democ- 
racy in  this  globe.  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  support  this  program  as 
strongly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Kanjorski]  on  his  time,  as  I  do 
not  have  any  time  remaining. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

This  is  a  program  that  works  and  that  we 
need  to  have  continue  with  its  work.  It  is  a 
program  strongly  supported  by  our  President 
and  by  two  former  Presidents.  It  is  a  program 
vigorously  supported  by  Presidents  of  foreign 
countnes  who  have  come  to  power  through 
democratic  means  and  who  are  now  in  need 
of  America's  help  in  building  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  we  are  witness 
to  an  unprecedented  era  of  democratization 
across  the  globe  and  that  more  people  are  liv- 
ing more  freely  than  ever  before.  But  the  sad 
truth  IS  that  the  clear  majority  of  the  member 
States  in  the  United  Nations  lack  even  the  su- 
perficial trappings  of  the  rule  of  law  based  on 
justice.  Even  in  places  where  progress  has 
apparently  been  achieved,  events  in  Moscow 
are  a  stark  reminder  of  just  how  very  fragile 
progress  may  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  vote  against 
NED  would  destroy  an  organization  that  has 
actively  and  constructively  furthered  democ- 
racy worldwide  and  seriously  cripple  a  major 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objective  to  shore  up  de- 
mocracies worldwide.  The  fact  is  we  have 
spent  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  on  de- 
fense and  on  arming  other  countries  in  the 
name  of  making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy— how  can  we  now — with  the  wave  of  the 
future  surely  being  one  of  democracy,  not  in- 
vest S35  million  to  solidify  our  gains  and  ulti- 
mately ensure  their  success.  Why  now,  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  are  perched  on  the 
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threshold  of  realizing  the  sacniices  we  have 
made  as  a  Nation  and  a  people  in  the  name 
of  democracy,  human  rights,  and  freedom, 
would  we  stop  a  program  specifically  man- 
dated to  help  groups  construct  and  build  upon 
the  democratic  gams  already  made.  Frankly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  NED  is  needed  more  now  than 
ever  before. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I  am  particu- 
larly familiar  with  NED's  work  in  East-Central 
Europe  and  in  Russia.  Nobody  needs  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  sweeping  changes  we  have 
seen  in  those  regions — changes  that  continue 
to  impress  and  inspire.  But  while  communism 
seemed  to  collapse  overnight,  democracy  will 
take  years  to  secure,  and  while  NED's  assist- 
ance has  directly  contributed  to  the  democratic 
changes  that  have  already  taken  place  in 
East-Central  Europe  and  in  Russia,  I  want  to 
stress  that  NED's  continuing  assistance  will  be 
vital  to  ensure  that  democracy  survives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  seriously  speak  of 
denying  tools  by  which  to  construct  their 
democratic  future  to  those  very  people  and 
groups  who  look  to  the  United  States  and  its 
arsenal  of  democracy  as  a  beacon  of  hope — 
and  of  what  can  be.  Are  we  prepared  to  say 
to  these  people  that  having  won  the  cold-war 
we  are  no  longer  interested  in  ensunng  demo- 
cratic systems  and  maintaining  peace  and  sta- 
bility. This  is  not  only  short-sighted,  it  will  in 
the  long  run  undermine  all  our  successes. 

Across  the  former  Soviet  Union,  all  but  one 
of  the  newly  independent  states  has  an  ex- 
Communist  as  its  president.  Gradually  we 
have  seen  the  restoration  of  the  old  elite.  This 
is  not  good  news  for  the  long-term  prospects 
for  democracy.  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia  re- 
main locked  in  battle  in  one  of  the  bloodiest 
and  longest  running  conflicts  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union.  In  the  past  year,  thousands  in 
Georgia  have  been  killed  and  many  more 
have  become  refugees  m  the  war  with 
Abkhazia.  Georgia's  defeat  several  weeks  ago 
and  the  fall  of  the  Abkhaz  capital,  to  Abkhaz 
forces  aided  by  Russians  and  northern  Cauca- 
sians, have  inaugurated  a  new  stage  in  the 
multiple  crises  that  have  bedeviled  this  beau- 
tiful country.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
yet  to  read  the  final  chapter  on  democratiza- 
tion. If  we  refuse  to  assist  fledgling  democ- 
racies we  will  have  dictated  a  better  ending  to 
a  peace  that  could  have  yielded  institutions  to 
protect  and  promote  human  hghts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  a  cost-saving  mech- 
anism this  IS  it.  It  is  an  investment  in  our  fu- 
ture and  in  America's  security.  For  a  small 
amount  today,  we  can  in  the  long-term  save 
literally  billions  of  dollars.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple: democracies  do  not  go  to  war  with  other 
democracies,  democracies  attempt  to  resolve 
conflicts  in  peaceful  ways,  democracies  make 
valuable  trading  partners,  and  democracies 
honor  the  nghts  of  its  citizens.  Today,  we  are 
asked  to  make  a  small  investment  in  people 
and  programs  that  can  yield  extraordinary  divi- 
dends in  years  to  come  if  we  keep  the  vision 
within  sight.  The  real  fact  is  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford the  failure  of  those  groups,  individuals 
and  programs  that  NED  supports  It  is  in  our 
national  interests  that  democracy  be  actively 
promoted  abroad. 

Just  in  the  past  year  NED  has  provided  as- 
sistance   in   almost   80   countries — in   Africa, 
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Asia,  Europe,  Latin  America  and  the  Middle 
East.  It  has  supported  women's  leadership 
conferences,  election  monitoring  activities,  po- 
litical party  training  programs,  grassroots  par- 
ticipation and  technical  assistance  to  local 
governments,  political  parties,  parliaments, 
businesses  and  civic  groups.  Our  support  for 
NED  has  been  a  small  investment  that  has  al- 
ready delivered  a  tremendous  return  and 
promises  much  more. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  understand  my  colleagues' 
concern  that  NED's  funds  be  carefully  and 
comprehensively  accounted  for  and  spent 
wisely  Certainly,  we  all  have  a  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  taxpayer  dollars  are  responsibly 
spent.  The  (act  is  that  NED  has  already  in- 
creased internal  auditing  to  ensure  that  its  re- 
sources are  used  as  cost-effectively  as  pos- 
sible. Frankly,  killing  the  endowment  will  send 
a  ternble  signal  to  the  numerous  democratic 
organizations  that  depend  on  NED  for  assist- 
ance. It  will  send  a  terrible  signal  to  the  brave 
individuals  around  the  world  who  rely  on 
NED'S  commitment  to  democracy  It  will  send 
a  terrible  signal  to  the  fledgling  democracies  at 
a  time  when  they  need  our  determined  sup- 
port. In  short,  it  will  be  a  terrible  mistake. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  in  order  that  I  may  ask  him 
a  question. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  so  good  for  de- 
mocracy that  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  are  getting  together  and  spending 
this  money,  particularly  here  in  the 
House,  would  the  gentleman  not  agree 
that  part  of  democracy  is  disclosure? 
And  does  the  gentleman  not  think  then 
that  it  is  responsible  that  the  NED  and 
its  grantees  disclose  how  many  con- 
gressional staff  and  how  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  travel  of 
these  funds  but  do  not  make  public  dis- 
closure to  their  constituents  and  to  the 
taxpayers? 

Mr  HOYER.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  that  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  institutes 
and  that  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  will  in  fact  disclose  such 
information  as  the  committees  believe 
appropriate  to  carry  out  their  over- 
sight responsibilities. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  The  committee  has 
never  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  in  order  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman. 

No.  1.  I  take  umbrage,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  with  oversight  juris- 
diction over  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy.  I  take  umbrage  at  the 
implication  that  there  is  no  oversight, 
that  this  committee  does  not  do  its 
job.  that  this  committee  does  not  have 
access  to  any  piece  of  information  that 
it  wants  from  either  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  or  any  of  its 
core  grantees.  The  fact  is  there  is  over- 
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sight,  there  is  a  description  of  every 
single  program,  there  is  a  description 
of  exactly  how  these  core  grantees  do 
business.  If  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania wants  a  specific  piece  of  infor- 
mation, then  the  gentleman  can  in- 
quire. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  DREIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy. Some  around  here  have  talked 
about  the  need  to  bring  about  this  $35 
million  cut  in  the  name  of  deficit  re- 
duction. Well,  quite  frankly,  the  idea 
of  believing  that  you  can  cut  NED  in 
the  name  of  deficit  reduction  is  about 
as  smart  as  a  weight-loss  program  that 
advocates  losing  10  pounds  by  cutting 
off  your  arm.  Killing  NED  is  something 
best  proposed  during  "Be  Kind  to  Dic- 
tators Week  "  If  NED  dies,  there  will 
be  applause  the  world  over.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  will  resonate  from  the  head- 
quarters of  every  military  strong-man. 
antidemocratic  warlord.  Communist 
apparatchik  and  local  meeting  of  Fu- 
ture Dictators  Anonymous. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  NED  goes  for- 
ward, there  will  also  be  cheers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  case,  they  will  be  led 
by  the  captains  of  groups  and  parties 
who  are  on  the  front  lines  of  democ- 
racy-building in  places  as  far  away  as 
China.  Russia.  Southern  Africa.  South- 
east Asia,  and  central  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  claim  vic- 
tory, to  claim  to  support  to  democracy 
when  you  sit  behind  a  very  comfortable 
desk  here  in  Washington,  DC.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  tough  to  fight  for 
those  principles  in  the  face  of  police 
states,  fascist  thugs  and  Communist 
dictators.  When  you  fight  for  democ- 
racy in  places  like  China.  Cambodia, 
and  Tibet,  you  put  your  life  on  the 
line. 

Fang  Lizhi.  known  as  Chinas 
Sakharov.  has  done  just  that,  and  he 
strongly  supports  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  funding.  It  is  very  much 
the  same  thing  throughout  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Communism  has  large 
collapsed,  but  democracy  has  not  yet 
won.  Just  as  the  cold  war  was  a  45- 
year,  twilight  struggle  between  good 
and  evil,  the  ultimate  victory  of  de- 
mocracy, human  rights,  and  human 
dignity  will  not  be  achieved  in  a  year 
or  two.  That  is  why  Vytautus 
Landsbergis  and  Elena  Bonner  strongly 
support  the  NED.  There  is  no  longer 
one  major  battle  between  democracy 
and  dictatorship  personified  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Instead,  democracy  and  dictatorship 
are  engaged  in  100  guerrilla  wars 
around  the  world.  We  cannot  fight 
those  wars.  As  we  learned  in  Somalia 
and  Bosnia.  United  States  troops  can- 
not maintain  peace  and  freedom  every- 
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where.  But  we  can  provide  some  mea- 
ger assistance  to  those  who  are  on  the 
front  lines  in  those  fights.  We  do  not 
help  them  because  it  is  nice,  we  do  not 
send  tax  dollars  overseas  because  of 
feel-good  humanitarian  reasons;  we  do 
it  because  it  is  in  our  rock-solid  na- 
tional interest  that  democracy  prevail 
in  those  struggles. 

I  urge  support  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy.  We  have  to 
move  ahead  and  give  these  people  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  same  political 
pluralism  which  we  enjoy  in  the  United 
States. 

Faced  by  this  crisis,  how  many  of  us 
asked  ourselves  what  we  could  do  to 
help  ensure  a  peaceful  transition  to  de- 
mocracy in  Russia?  We  know  how  im- 
portant it  is,  but  what  can  we  do? 
Many  of  us  don't  think  billions  more 
economic  aid  is  the  answer.  We  all 
know  that  the  United  States  could 
never  intervene  militarily  in  Russia. 
What  can  we  do  other  than  watch  CNN? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  support- 
ing NED,  supporting  the  motion  of  the 
Chairman,  is  the  single  concrete  thing 
that  we  can  do.  If  you  want  to  help 
bring  about  the  eventual  victory  of  de- 
mocracy in  Russia,  it's  that  simple.  By 
the  way.  it's  also  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  to  help  bring  democracy  to  places 
like  China.  Cuba,  and  Vietnam,  and  to 
lock  in  gains  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Central  America.  NED.  created  with  bi- 
partisan support  by  Ronald  Reagan, 
still  promotes  our  national  interests 
and  national  security,  and  it  still  de- 
serves our  strong  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  enclose  a  letter  from 
former  President  Ronald  Reagan: 

JULY  4,  1993. 
Fr.\nk  J   F.\HRENKOPF.  Jr..  Esq.. 
Hogan  <t  Hartson,  Columbia  Square.  Washing- 
ton. DC 

Dear  Frank:  On  this  217th  anniversary  of 
our  nations  independence,  I  am  reminded 
that  America's  greatness  lies  not  only  in  our 
success  at  home, .but  in  the  example  of  lead- 
ership that  we  provide  the  entire  world.  It  is 
a  testament  to  our  nation's  ideals  that 
America's  democratic  political  system  con- 
tinues to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  ad- 
miration throughout  the  globe.  And  it  is  a 
credit  to  our  work  together  that  our  demo- 
cratic ideals  actually  have  begun  to  prevail. 

Our  work,  however,  is  not  complete.  As  I 
look  abroad.  I  see  that  the  struggle  between 
freedom  and  tyranny  continues  to  be  waged. 
Disappointingly,  in  some  places,  it  is  autoc- 
racy, not  freedom,  that  is  winning  the  day. 

This  is  why  I  strongly  support  continued 
Congressional  funding  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  (NED).  Ten  years 
ago,  at  Westminster,  you  will  recall  that  I 
outlined  a  new,  bold  initiative  for  our  coun- 
try j^  publicly  lead  the  struggle  for  freedom 
abroad.  As  part  of  this  effort,  at  my  request, 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  was 
created. 

In  its  short  life,  NED  has  been  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  America's  work  to  strengthen 
new  democracies  and  to  open  closed  societies 
to  democratic  ideas.  During  my  time  in 
Washington,  and  even  since  returning  to 
California.  I  have  seen  firsthand  that,  from 
Moscow  to  Managua,  NED's  work  has  opened 
the  dream  of  freedom  to  millions.  This,  in 
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turn,  has  advanced  the  American  interest  in 
peace  and  freedom,  making  the  world  safer 
for  our  children. 

Yet.  these  new  democracies  are  still  frag- 
ile, and  over  half  of  the  world  still  remains 
in  the  hands  of  tyrants.  From  Havana  to 
Hanoi,  much  work  remains  to  be  done.  Clear- 
ly, now  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  abandon  the 
courageous  men  and  women  who  continue 
our  fight  for  freedom  and  look  to  us  for  in- 
spiration and  support.  Without  the  strong 
and  energetic  support  of  NED.  however,  it  is 
unlikely  that  these  struggling  democracies 
can  prevail.  And  should  they  fail,  we  run  the 
risk  of  reversing  the  great  global  strides  that 
we  made  together.  This  could  potentially 
jeopardize  our  own  very  freedom. 

I  urge  now,  as  I  did  ten  years  ago,  for  con- 
tinued support  of  NED  to  ensure  that  Amer- 
ica remains  that  shining  city  on  the  hill. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  the  gentleman 
from  California  Mr.  Berman,  indicate 
that  he  has  held  hearings.  To  my 
knowledge,  NED's  funding  has  in- 
creased from  $17  million  in  1990  to  now 
a  proposed  $35  million.  It  was  only  in 
1991  that  hearings  were  held.  No  hear- 
ings have  been  held  since  that  time. 

So  the  two  largest  increases  were 
held  without  hearings. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Herman], 
is  if  he  has  held  all  these  hearings  and 
if  he  has  information  that  we  do  not 
have,  could  we  get  an  agreement  from 
him  on  the  record  today  that  he  will 
request  a  complete  list  from  the  Re- 
publican Institute,  the  Democratic  In- 
stitute, the  AFL-CIO.  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  all  individuals  who  re- 
ceived any  finances  for  any  trips  any- 
where in  the  world  that  used  any  of 
these  funds?  Can  we  have  those  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Congressional  Record? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  his  time? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  commits  to  disclosing 
any  aspect  of  information  the  gen- 
tleman wants  except  insofar  as  the 
safety  of  individuals  in  totalitarian 
countries  working  on  democracy  pro- 
grams might  be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  My  understanding, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  gentleman  will 
provide  a  list  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  any  member 
of  the  staff  of  these  bodies  that  has 
ever  traveled  on  any  of  the  funds  since 
the  inception  in  1985. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  The  chairman  com- 
mits to  providing  that  list.  The  gen- 
tleman could  get  it  right  now  from 
every  disclosure  form,  from  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  from  every 
staff  person  that  is  part  of  the  required 
disclosure. 
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member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold  war  is  over.  We 
have  heard  that  20  times  a  day  ad 
nauseum,  but  the  struggle  for  democ- 
racy is  not  over.  The  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy and  justice  and  peace  around 
the  world  goes  on  all  over  the  globe 
from  Managua  to  Manila,  from  the  Bal- 
tics to  South  Africa. 

Now.  the  U.S.  Government  cannot  do 
it  all.  We  cannot  get  into  every  place; 
we  cannot  obtain  the  confidence  of  all 
the  people  that  we  would  like  to  have, 
but  private  enterprise,  organized  labor, 
they  can  do  that. 

Is  it  not  marvelous,  there  is  no 
gridlock  between  Democrats,  Repub- 
licans, management  and  labor,  on  the 
topic  of  building  democracy?  This  is  a 
task  that  is  never  won.  It  goes  on  and 
on,  and  this  institute,  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government  but  funded 
by  the  Government,  is  uniquely  con- 
stituted to  answer  requests  from  orga- 
nizations and  labor  unions,  like  Soli- 
darity, to  help  them  with  printing 
presses,  with  publications,  with  com- 
munications. It  is  invaluable. 

If  there  are  mistakes,  if  they  have 
not  got  the  accounting  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKI]  would  like,  it  can  be  gotten  for 
them.  These  are  honest  people,  doing 
indispensable  work  in  the  struggle  for 
democracy. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
[NED]  grew  from  an  idea  by  Ronald  Reagan 
in  1983  as  a  creative  effort  to  foster  democ- 
racy throughout  the  world. 

The  Reagan-Bush  years  saw  dozens  of  au- 
thontanan  and  Communist  regimes  crumble 
under  the  weight  of  their  discredited  political 
and  economic  systems,  culminating  in  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  Union.  Millions  of  people 
across  the  globe  are  suddenly  at  a  cross- 
roads. Will  they  construct  governments  that 
protect  basic  human  rights  and  respond  to  the 
will  of  the  people?  Will  they  establish  free 
market  economies  that  will  thrive  and  provide 
huge  markets  for  international  trade?  Or  will 
their  societies  be  swept  backward  into  the 
abyss  of  totalitarian  tyranny  that  will  threaten 
our  national  interests? 

The  Soviet  bear  is  comatose,  but  with 
30,000  nuclear  weapons  aimed  at  us,  it's  hard 
to  say  that  bear  is  dead.  But  the  forest  is  full 
of  snakes — the  poisonous  snakes  of  ethnic 
and  religious  hatreds,  and  their  bite  is  deadly 
for  peace,  justice,  and  freedom. 

NED  IS  active  in  almost  100  countries  work- 
ing through  some  75  grant  recipients  to  help 
emerging  democracies  develop  the  building 
blocks  to  firmly  establish  stable  democratic 
systems  from  the  Baltic  to  South  Africa,  from 
Manila  to  Managua.  Through  its  grant  recipi- 
ents, including  the  International  Republican  In- 
stitute, the  National  Democratic  Institute,  the 
AFL-CIO.  and  Chamber  of  commerce,  NED 
helps  to  formulate  election  laws,  train  poll 
woricers.  and  teach  activists  to  build  political 
parlies — the  nitty  gritty  of  building  democracy. 
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NED  is  an  affirmation  of  the  vision  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  a  wise  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  freedom.  It  is  a  prudent— and  relatively 
modest — expenditure  to  protect  our  national 
security. 

Please  note  that  we  spare  no  expense  in 
funding  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  They  receive  an  appropriation  that  is  at 
least  10  times  what  NED  will  receive  in  this 
bill.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  more  important 
investment? 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  support  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy. It  is  bipartisan,  cost-effective,  and  im- 
mensely important  in  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
mocracy building  in  a  worid  that,  with  the  cold 
war  over,  is  not  less  dangerous — only  dif- 
ferently dangerous. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
reject  the  funding  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  of  us  who  disagree,  or 
any  of  us  who  disagree  with  the  goals, 
the  promotion,  and  the  establishment 
of  democracy  to  help  other  countries. 

I  just  do  not  know  why  these  organi- 
zations need  Federal  moneys  to  do  this. 
These  organizations  all  have  large 
memberships,  have  rich  treasuries, 
they  use  money  for  every  purpose 
under  the  Sun.  If  they  want  to  engage 
in  this  with  their  counter  organiza- 
tions in  other  countries,  or  fledgling 
organizations  in  other  countries  within 
the  trade  movement  and  the  business 
communities  or  others,  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  that. 

I  just  do  not  think  when  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  budget  priorities  of  this 
country  that  this  is  where  we  ought  to 
be  putting  Federal  dollars. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  these  or- 
ganizations are  capable  of  engaging  in 
this.  There  is  private  money  available 
for  sending  people  on  these  trips  that 
have  the  wherewithal,  if  this  is  their 
gift  to  the  country,  they  have  the 
wherewithal  to  provide  for  their  own 
travel,  to  provide  for  their  stays,  and 
they  can  engage  in  this  as  private  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

This  idea  grew  in  the  cold  war.  It  has 
had  many  uses.  It  has  been  manipu- 
lated a  number  of  different  ways. 

The  fact  is,  it  was  not  a  good  idea 
then,  and  it  is  not  a  good  idea  now.  It 
is  simply  a  bad  use  of  the  very  limited 
Federal  dollars  that  our  taxpayers  send 
us  to  be  used  in  the  priorities  of  this 
country.  This  ought  not  to  be  one  of 
them. 

We  ought  to  encourage  these  organi- 
zations, the  AFL-CIO,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  to  continue  this  effort.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  Federal  involvement 
in  that  issue. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mrs.  Clayton],  the  chairman 
of  the  freshmen  Democratic  class. 
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Mrs.  CLAYTON  Mr  Speaker,  earlier, 
when  this  program  was  brought  to  the 
House  noor,  I  voted  against  it.  I  was 
not  persuaded  that  it  was  needed,  and 
that  it  was  limited  in  its  scope  of  serv- 
ice. Some  critics  said  because  the  pro- 
gram supported  grassroot  organization 
it  was  ineffective.  In  the  wake  of  the 
cold  war,  we  are  learning  that  the 
world  remains  a  troubled  and  turbulent 
place.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  plays  a  significant  role  in 
spreading  the  benefits  of  democracy 
and  market  reform  throughout  the 
world. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  the  problems 
associated  with  involving  our  military 
in  localized  political  conflicts.  We  have 
heard  the  public  outcry  that  our 
Armed  Forces  should  not  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  state  building.  We  have 
visually  witnessed  the  difficulty  of  de- 
ploying our  troops  on  foreign  soil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in  support 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy because  it  represents  the  kind 
of  preventative  medicine  needed  to  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  future  political 
crises  in  developing  democracies.  The 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  is 
involved  in  funding  grassroots  level 
projects  assisting  countries  in  develop- 
ing democratic  political  parties,  mon- 
itoring elections,  enhancing  inter- 
national private-sector  initiatives,  and 
strengthening  indigenous  labor  unions 
in  order  to  improve  working  standards. 
The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy is  involved  throughout  the  Afri- 
can continent— from  Zaire  to  Kenya  to 
South  Africa— in  fostering  democratic 
foundations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  put  our  money 
where  our  mouth  is.  Let  us  fund  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
because  it  works  in  building  democracy 
in  developing  countries.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  the  motion  to  restrict 
funding  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman    from     North     Carolina     [Mr. 

B.\LLENGERl. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 

As  a  person  who  has  been,  and  is  still, 
pursuing  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  public  support  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy [NEDJ.  Through  NED  I  have 
helped  assure  honest  elections  in  Nica- 
ragua. El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  and 
I  hope,  developed  democracy  there, 
often  with  my  own  money. 

In  my  opinion,  the  NED  has  played 
an  important  role  in  supporting  the 
democratic  cause  all  around  the  world. 
The  pro-democracy  movements  of 
many  countries  are  directly  encour- 
aged by  NED'S  efforts.  It  is  true  that 


the  cold  war  is  over,  but  is  does  not 
mean  that  democracy  has  been 
achieved.  In  fact,  many  countries 
today  are  still  ruled  by  dictators,  still 
lack  freedom  of  speech,  still  have  no 
meaningful  elections,  and  still  hold  po- 
litical prisoners.  Therefore.  NED's 
functions  are  still  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
in  the  international  arena. 

Recently.  I  signed  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" offered  by  Congressmen  H.^.mil- 
To.N  and  Oilman  urging  Member's  to 
support  the  conferee's  position  regard- 
ing funding  for  the  NED  in  the  Com- 
merce, State.  Justice  conference  re- 
port. As  the  "Dear  Colleague  "  stated. 
NED  is  a  critical  element  in  Americas 
political  strategy.  While  NED  is  only 
part  of  a  larger  strategy  to  support  de- 
mocracy, it  plays  a  pivotal  role  as  a 
private  entity  in  mobilizing  the  dy- 
namics of  America's  private  sector,  our 
two  political  parties,  and  numerous 
other  private  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  for  NED. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
V/i  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  MOR.^.\].  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  is 
reviewed  by  four  congressional  com- 
mittees. It  is  reviewed  by  a  CPA  firm 
every  year.  Every  single  one  of  its 
grants  is  in  its  annual  report.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  every  0MB  regulation;  but  most 
importantly,  this  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  ought  to  be  behind, 
because  it  is  result-oriented  rather 
than  process-oriented,  which  is  the 
case  with  too  many  Federal  grants. 

But  the  State  Department  cannot  go 
funding  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee, or  the  Democratic  Committee, 
or  the  AFL-CIO,  or  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  yet  they  are  the  es- 
sence of  how  our  democracy  works. 

The  State  Department  is  not  going  to 
be  funding  leaflets  that  they  distrib- 
uted in  the  August  1991.  coup  to  the  So- 
viet troops,  but  yet.  that  was  impor- 
tant. 

We  do  not  have  the  kind  of  flexibility 
to  accomplish  that.  We  cannot  get  in- 
volved in  the  kind  of  solidarity  move- 
ment efforts  that  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  did. 

Look  at  the  testimonials  from  the 
Solidarity  people  in  Poland  and  what  a 
difference  they  made. 

Go  through  the  list  of  all  the  people 
that  we  respect  so  much,  the  Dalai 
Lama.  Fang  Lizhi  of  China,  and  Mrs. 
Bonner. 
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Every  single  one  of  them.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, say  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  is  creating  an  enormous 
difference  all  over  the  world.  That  is 


what  the  United  States  is  all  about. 
That  is  what  our  Federal  programs 
ought  to  be  all  about.  We  have  got  to 
keep  this  program.  There  is  a  substan- 
tial reduction  from  what  the  House 
wanted.  There  is  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion, even  more  substantial,  from  what 
the  administration  wanted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  money  well 
spent,  a  lot  better  spent  than  most  of 
the  money  funded  by  the  Federal  pro- 
grams that  we  consistently  approve 
day  after  day  in  this  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe). 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
had  opposed  the  funding  for  NED  before 
rising  today  in  strong  support  of  this.  I 
say.  "You  cannot  have  seen  the  shoot- 
ing in  Moscow  and  the  rioting  in  the 
streets  without  realizing  that  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  is 
our  best  national  security  tool." 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  I.NHOFE]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Rogers]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  have  heard  over 
and  over  today,  the  recent  events  in 
Haiti  and  Somalia  have  created  a  great 
deal  of  concern  in  the  Congress  and 
among  our  constituents.  I  am  con- 
stantly asked  why  the  United  States  is 
sending  American  troops  to  areas  of 
the  world  where  there  is  no  vital  na- 
tional security  interest  at  stake.  I  an- 
swer this  question.  "We  should  not 
send  our  troops  under  these  conditions 
and  should  bring  our  troops  home." 
Our  current  operation  in  Somalia  has 
cost  over  a  billion  dollars  and  more  im- 
portantly taken  the  lives  of  30  of  this 
Nation's  finest  soldiers.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult issue,  but  there  are  certain  basic 
lessons  that  appear  self-evident,  and  all 
point  in  the  direction  of  using  other 
avenues  to  the  promotion  of  democracy 
abroad.  More  specifically,  we  must  sup- 
port efforts  such  as  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy.  It  is  far  more 
cost  effective  and  humanitarian  to  our 
own  citizens  to  reserve  our  troops  for 
national  security  purposes  and  look  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy to  support  democracy. 

I  think  there  are  four  lessons  here, 
Mr.  Speaker: 

The  first  lesson  is  one  cannot  impose 
democracy.  It  has  to  grow  from  within 
a  society.  The  most  that  can  be  done 
from  the  outside  is  to  provide  some 
help,  like  watering  a  plant.  And  that  is 
what  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy does.  It  provides  modest  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  grassroots  demo- 
cratic groups,  as  well  as  training  and 
education  in  the  tools  of  democracy.  It 
believes  that  you  cannot  do  for  others 
what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves, 
but  that  you  should  provide  a  helping 
hand.  That  is  not  a  bad  principle. 

The  second  lesson— democracy  is 
much    more    than    elections.    It    only 
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works  if  there  is  a  strong  civil  society 
and  market  economy  that  is  working 
every  day  of  the  year,  not  just  when 
people  go  to  vote.  One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  is  the  fact 
that  it  recognizes  that  democracy  is  a 
whole  system  of  institutions  that  pro- 
tects individual  rights  and  that  makes 
freedom  work  for  the  people. 

The  third  lesson— democracy  doesn't 
come  quickly.  It  didn't  come  quickly 
in  our  own  country,  and  it  certainly 
won't  come  quickly  in  poor  countries 
that  lack  a  democratic  tradition. 
Therefore  we  have  to  be  ready  to  help 
over  the  long  term— to  stay  with  demo- 
cratic movements  in  good  times  and 
bad.  The  United  States  is  not  a  fair 
weather  friend  of  democracy.  That  is 
why  we  need  an  organization  like  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
which  has  the  commitment,  the  stay- 
ing power  and  the  experience  to  work 
democracy  over  time  so  that  we  will 
not  wait  until  a  crisis  occurs  and  then 
use  that  crisis  to  justify  sending  in  our 
troops. 

The  fourth  and  final  lesson— the 
United  States  will  not  stay  with  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  kind  if  the  cost  is  too 
high.  We  have  our  own  problems.  The 
budget  deficit  being  one  of  the  most 
important.  We.  therefore,  need  to  find 
cost-effective  ways  to  assist  democ- 
racy. That.  too.  points  in  the  direction 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy because  it  works  at  the  grassroots 
level,  with  highly  efficient,  nonbureau- 
cratic  private  organizations.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  continue  funding  at 
last  years  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy budget  level  of  $30  million.  At 
this  time,  we  just  do  not  have  the  lati- 
tude to  change  the  funding  level.  But, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  the  global  na- 
ture of  the  endowment's  mission, 
which  includes  programs  in  Asia.  Afri- 
ca. Latin  America,  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Middle 
E^ast.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  rel- 
atively inexpensive  way  to  carry  out  a 
far-reaching  public  function  and  far 
cheaper  than  dropping  a  billion  dollars 
in  troop  support  in  areas  where  our  na- 
tional security  is  not  impaired. 

As  a  conservative.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say 
to  those  who  are  offended,  as  I  am.  that 
the  President  is  still  sending  our 
troops  to  remote  areas  with  no  defined 
mission.  There  is  an  alternative,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  most 
cost-effective  alternative,  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
K.\NJORfeKi]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  we  all  here 
are  concerned  about  the  deficit,  and  it 
is  also  clear  that  we  have  to  begin  to 
tighten  our  belts  whether  it  is  the  Con- 
gress or  any  other  Federal  agency. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  voted  to  support  the 
super  collider,  but  I  could  not.  I  could 
not  with  a  S250  billion  deficit.  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  supported  the  space 
station  as  well,  but  I  could  not,  not 
with  a  $250  billion  deficit.  And  I  would 
have  preferred  not  to  close  down  mili- 
tary bases  across  the  country,  but  we 
had  to  especially  with  a  $250  billion 
deficit.  NED  is  the  same  way. 

I  will  remind  all  of  my  colleagues 
that  we  voted  to  kill  this  agency  by  a 
lopsided  margin  earlier  this  summer, 
and  somehow  it  comes  back  to  the 
floor  with  a  17'/2-percent  increase  from 
last  year.  No  wonder  the  rest  of  the 
country  outside  the  Beltway  thinks 
that  we  are  a  bunch  of  loonies.  We  have 
got  a  deficit,  and  we  have  got  to  begin 
to  make  some  tough  choices,  and 
frankly  sending  private  citizens  on  a 
red  carpet  travel  service,  often  first 
class,  so  that  they  can  see  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  something  that  I  cannot 
justify.  I  cannot  justify  this  with  so 
many  other  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates. 

Let  us  not  stick  the  taxpayers  with 
these  junkets,  with  another  $35  mil- 
lion. Let  us  make  NED  stand  for  "not 
enough  dough"  because  we  simply  do 
not  have  it,  not  with  a  $250  billion  defi- 
cit. This  is  real  money,  funded  from 
private  resources,  not  the  public 
trough. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Shays]. 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
listening  to  this  debate  and  feeling  a 
little  guilty.  On  June  22  this  great 
House  by  a  vote  of  247  to  171  chose  not 
to  fund  NED.  I  was  directly  involved  in 
this  effort  with  the  Kanjorski-Shays 
amendment.  When  I  started  reading  all 
the  criticism  of  his  amendment,  I  was 
grateful  I  wasn't  getting  much  credit 
for  it. 

Note  I  said  his  amendment.  I  was 
truly  grateful  my  name  was  not  associ- 
ated with  it.  Great  Americans  editorial 
boards  and  others  have  spoken  in  favor 
of  NED  and  have  criticized  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KAN- 
JORSKI] for  his  efforts,  I  was  happy  not 
to  be  criticized.  But  I  just  have  to  say 
to  my  colleagues,  "Mr.  Kanjorski  is  a 
very  brave  man.  He  is  so  right  on  this 
issue.  And,  while  everyone  speaks  dif- 
ferently, he  has  focused  on  the  main 
issue  that  everyone  seems  to  ignore." 

It  is  clear  the  cold  war  has  ended, 
and  it  is  also  clear  the  world  is  not  a 
safer  place.  We  acknowledge  that.  We 
need  to  help  fledgling  democracies,  and 
we  acknowledge  that.  What  we  do  not 
acknowledge  is  that  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  that  the  AFL-CIO.  that 
the  Republican  Party  or  the  Democrat 
Party  should  be  given  $35  million  to 
spend  taxpayer's  money  as  they  see  fit. 

Now  I  know  they  have  institutes  that 
are  somewhat  separate  from  their  orga- 
nizations, but,  when  we  hear  from  the 


U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  in- 
stance, it  sends  us  information  about 
the  Center  for  International  Private 
Enterprise  under  its  own  masthead. 
The  literature  says  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  then  it  tells  about 
the  institute,  as  if  it  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  chamber.  The  chamber 
gives  us  a  lot  of  promotional  material 
and  no  documentation  on  how  it  spends 
our  money. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  of 
this  Congress  have  gone  on  trips,  and  I 
would  not  be  able  to  find  out.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  fundraisers  for  the 
Democrat  or  Republican  Parties  go  on 
trips,  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  comments  that 
we  can  find  answers  to  our  questions 
but.  when  we  seek  to  find  them,  they 
are  not  available. 

I  am  troubled  the  committee  has  not 
had  hearings  on  NED  in  recent  years.  I 
am  also  troubled  by  the  fact  that.  GAO 
reports  of  1986  and  1991.  strongly  criti- 
cize how  NED  does  what  it  does.  And 
I'm  further  troubled  when  I  read  a  1992 
GAO  report  that  says  it's  too  soon  to 
find  out  if  NED  has  made  the  necessary 
reforms.  Too  soon? 

A  few  years  ago  NED  was  a  $15  mil- 
lion program,  now  it  is  a  $35  million 
program.  It  has  gone  up  17  percent  at 
the  same  time  we  are  cutting  so  many 
other  programs. 

But  what  troubles  me  the  most  is 
what  we  cannot  even  talk  about,  the 
stories  we  hear  that  we  cannot  docu- 
ment. I  remember  something  that  hap- 
pened when  I  was  in  the  general  assem- 
bly in  Connecticut.  A  young  legislator 
took  a  political  position  on  an  impor- 
tant issue  that  the  Republican  Party 
leadership  in  Connecticut  did  not  like. 
Eventually  he  changed  his  position  so 
his  party,  which  is  also  my  party, 
would  like  it.  and  2  years  later  he  took 
a  $10,000  trip  on  NED  as  his  reward. 
Now  I  know  that  was  1988.  but  I  do  not 
know  if  this  practice  has  changed  or 
not  and  neither  does  anyone  else. 

We  hear  accusations  that  certain 
groups,  are  funded  in  contradiction.  We 
hear,  for  instance,  that  the  unions 
sometimes  fund  one  group  and  the 
Chamber  funds  the  opposite  group. 
They  are  competing  forces  working  at 
cross  purposes. 

It  is  obscene  in  my  judgment,  for  the 
Republican  Party,  or  Democrat  Party, 
to  be  given  Federal  money.  Why  not 
some  other  political  parties?  Are  we 
with  Federal  dollars  institutionalizing 
these  two  parties?  And  what  about 
labor  and  business?  It's  the  same  prob- 
lem. We  fund  labor  and  we  fund  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  both.  Nei- 
ther are  not  going  to  oppose  NED  be- 
cause they  are  both  dipping  their  hands 
right  in  there.  And  when  we  fund  both 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  there  is  no  countervailing 
force.  Everyone  is  getting  something  so 
no  one  objects. 
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In  closing  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKi],  "You  are  a  brave  man.  You  are 
right  on  target,  "  We  may  need  an  orga- 
nization like  NED  to  help  fledgling  de- 
mocracies but  we  do  not  need  these 
four  institutes.  We  do  not  need  lobby- 
ists on  these  institutes.  We  do  not  need 
political  fundraisers  on  these  insti- 
tutes. We  do  not  need  legislators  on 
these  institutes.  We  need  to  separate 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
and  the  AFL-CIO  and  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  from  NED  If  we  don't  we 
are  simply  giving  taxpayer's  money  to 
organizations  that  are  not  accountable 
to  the  President.  Congress  or  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  15  seconds. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy's  financial  control 
and  grant  monitoring  procedures  are 
employed  at  every  stage  of  the  grant 
process  for  each  of  the  200  or  so  grants 
awarded  annually,  from  a  CETA  pro- 
posal through  grant  award  monitoring. 

There  is  more  oversight  over  NED 
and  core  grantee  programs  than  there 
is  over  the  State  Department  and  AID 
programs  set  up  in  this  whole  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  I'L  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Price],  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 
In  July  I  was  privileged  to  travel  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]. 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BE- 
REUTER],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SOLO.vio.N].  and  others,  with  the 
Speaker's  task  force  on  inter- 
parliamentary cooperation,  to  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe.  And  I  can  only 
wish  that  all  of  our  colleagues  had  been 
with  us  or.  that  journey  as  we  heard 
the  testimony  about  NED's  effective- 
ness from  numerous  Eastern  European 
leaders,  effectiveness  made  possible  by 
the  flexibility  of  NED's  organizational 
and  funding  mechanisms. 

We  were  all  particularly  struck  in  Al- 
bania by  the  credit  repeatedly  given  to 
NED-financed  programs  as  playing  per- 
haps the  critical  role  in  bringing  de- 
mocracy to  that  country  through  free 
and  fair  parliamentary  elections. 

The  same  is  true  throughout  Eastern 
Europe.  Working  with  'Solidarity  "  in 
Poland  to  develop  machinery  to  resolve 
labor  disputes.  Helping  prepare  a  new 
citizenship  education  curriculum  in 
Poland.  Supporting  the  main  organiza- 
tion in  Bulgaria  developing  privatiza- 
tion policy,  and  supporting  grass  roots 
political  education  programs  in  Roma- 
nia. 

And  then  throughout  the  former  So- 
viet Union:  NED-sponsored  local  party 
training  seminars  for  hundreds  of  polit- 
ical activists  in  Russia.  127  activists 
from  across  Central   Asia  coming  to- 


gether for  3  days  of  democratic  edu- 
cation in  Kazakhstan,  developing  an 
informational  resource  bank  to  assist 
entrepreneurs  in  Ukraine.  And  on  and 
on. 

The  testimony  is  just  overwhelming 
that  NED  continues  to  play  a  key  role, 
not  only  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  in 
many  emerging  democracies  around 
the  world. 

So  let  us  not  step  back  from  this 
leadership.  Let  us  step  forward,  to  give 
these  countries  and  these  peoples  the 
tools  they  sorely  need  at  a  critical 
time  in  their  struggles  to  build  demo- 
cratic institutions  that  can  weather 
the  storms  ahead. 

This  is  a  $35  million  appropriation.  It 
represents  modest  support,  but  it  is 
strategically  targeted  to  make  a  real 
difference,  to  give  democracy  a  chance 
in  an  often  hostile  world. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Chair  will  advise  Mem- 
bers designated  to  control  time  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Rogers]  has  3  minutes  remaining,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Kanjorski]  has  S'i  minutes  remaining, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMITH) 
has  I'/i  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ber- 
MA.N]  has  8V^  minutes  remaining.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  S.mith], 
under  the  rule,  reserves  the  right  to 
close  debate. 

Mr  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  guess  like 
so  many  things  in  life,  it  is  a  question 
of  priorities.  When  I  hear  people  wave 
the  fiscal  flag.  I  applaud,  because  we 
are  in  trouble  in  terms  of  deficits  and 
national  debt.  But.  again,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  priorities. 

The  last  two  gentlemen,  who  oppose 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, and  who  are  excellent  Repub- 
licans and  who  are  fiscally  sound 
thinkers,  it  was  their  priority  to  sup- 
port the  final  passage  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
worthy  causes,  to  the  tune  of  $174.6 
million.  That  is  wonderful. 

Now  here  we  have  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  asking  for  a 
measly  $35  million,  in  comparison  to 
the  other  endowments  that  subsidize 
street  theater  and  some  poetry  and 
wonderful  things.  And.  if  we  had  that 
money,  we  should  subsidize  those 
things. 

But  democracy  in  100  different  coun- 
tries is  under  siege.  Again,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  priorities. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  I'/b  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  FiNOERHUT). 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Kanjorski]  when  it  came 
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up  the  first  time.  I  have,  legitimately, 
as  have  many  others,  struggled  with 
this  decision,  particularly  so  because 
so  many  people  whose  opinions  I  re- 
spect are  on  the  other  side  of  this  ques- 
tion, particularly  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Berman], 
with  whom  I  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  have  no  doubt,  after  listening  to  the 
arguments  these  last  few  weeks  and 
today  on  the  floor,  that  this  program 
has  great  merit.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
points  that  has  been  made  to  me  over 
and  over  again  is  that  this  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  foreign  aid  program  that  we 
ought  to  pursue.  This  is  new  foreign 
aid.  In  fact,  it  is  more  accountable,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Berman)  said,  than  some  of  the  old  pro- 
grams. It  more  directly  goes  to  sub- 
sidize democracy  than  some  of  the  old 
programs. 

But  what  we  have  failed  to  do,  if  we 
want  to  support  this  new  foreign  aid,  is 
what  we  have  failed  to  do  time  and 
time  again  on  this  floor,  and  that  is  get 
rid  of  the  old  before  we  keep  funding 
the  new. 

If  we  should  fund  this  new  foreign 
aid,  if  it  is  a  better  program,  then  let 
us  cut  that  which  is  inefficient,  cut 
that  which  does  not  have  oversight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  watching  this  de- 
bate up  in  the  gallery  with  the  Phillips 
Osborne  School  from  my  district.  We 
took  a  picture  on  the  steps  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  then  we  came  upstairs. 

I  was  watching  this  debate.  I  said, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  school, 
this  is  really  democracy  at  work,  be- 
cause this  is  a  difficult  question  that 
your  Representatives  are  struggling 
with  "  But  what  I  have  decided,  as  I 
stood  up  there,  is  that  the  future  that 
I  care  about  is  them,  and  what  we  have 
got  to  do  in  terms  of  our  priorities.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  HVDE]  and  others,  is  get  this 
deficit  under  control  when  we  are  will- 
ing to  cut  away  that  which  we  should 
not  do  anymore. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  willing  and  ready 
to  support  the  new.  I  appreciate  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Kanjorski). 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  45  seconds. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  just 
take  up  where  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Fingerhl't)  concluded.  In  the 
budget  that  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  has 
passed  in  this  conference  report,  which 
increases  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  by  $5  million.  $15  million 
less  than  the  President,  the  conference 
report  cuts  $72  million  from  State  De- 
partment operating  accounts;  $160  mil- 
lion, 28  percent,  from  foreign  buildings; 
$58  million,  12.8  percent,  from  peace- 
keeping; 5.7  percent,  $52  million,  from 
international  organizations;  13.1  per- 
cent, $46  million  below  in  international 
broadcasting. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  all  cuts  below 
last  year's  level.  The  total,  when  you 
add  the  cuts  in  foreign  aid,  comes  to 
over  $600  million  in  cuts.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  done  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
FINGERHUT]  said.  We  have  prioritized, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  prioritized,  a  small  addition  for  an 
effort  to  promote  democracy.  Massive 
cuts  in  international  relations,  per- 
haps. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Menendbz]. 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica is  faced  with  a  great  post-cold-war 
challenge.  American  democratic  values 
are  being  put  to  the  test  throughout 
the  world.  Americans  have  never  run 
from  a  challenge,  and  they  shouldn't 
start  now, 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  make  up  their 
minds.  Do  you  want  to  support  democ- 
racy so  we  may  meet  these  challenges? 
Or  would  you  want  more  headaches — 
headaches  that  will  multiply  if  we  re- 
ject this  program? 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy educates  leaders  and  grassroots 
organizers  so  that  they  can  consolidate 
the  democratic  process  in  their  coun- 
tries. 

Does  NED  work?  Ask  former  dis- 
sident, playwright  and  hero  of  the  'Vel- 
vet Revolution  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Vaclav  Havel,  now  President  of  the  free 
Czech  Republic,  President  Havel  offi- 
cially cited  NED  for  "building  new 
democratic  societies  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe," 

Ask  Polish  dissident  and  labor  lead- 
er. Lech  Walesa,  also  now  President  of 
his  country.  Ask  the  Dalai  Lama,  who 
fights  for  a  free  Tibet,  Ask  President 
Aylwin  of  Chile,  who  helped  end  the 
Pinochet  dictatorship.  Ask  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity,  or  South  Afri- 
cans working  for  a  nonracial  democ- 
racy. Ask  Boris  Yeltsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  won  the  cold  war  be- 
cause we  had  principles.  In  the  great 
American  tradition,  we  stuck  to  those 
principles.  Let  us  not  turn  our  backs 
on  democracy  at  this  critical  time. 
Support  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy, 

D  1500 

Mr,  ROGERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr,  KYL,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  suppMDrt  of  the  Smith  motion 
and  in  support  of  $35  million  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  of  Democracy  [NED]  and  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  instruct  conferees. 

The  promotion  of  democratic  values  serves 
U.S.  national  interests.  A  world  where  democ- 
racy flourishes  is  a  safer  and  more  prosperous 
one.  Democratic  governments  rarely  go  to  war 
with  each  other.  Democracy  also  otters  coun- 
tries the  best  chance  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
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lems,  preventing  them  from  becoming  Amer- 
ican problems. 
The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy: 
Plays  a  critical  role  in  America's  democracy 
promotion  strategy. 

Mobilizes  America's  private  sector — labor, 
business,  our  two  political  parties,  and  numer- 
ous other  private  groups — to  help  people  in 
dozens  of  nations  working  against  great  odds 
to  build  societies  based  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples, the  rule  of  law,  and  respect  for  human 
rights. 

Supports  democratic  forces  when  the  U.S, 
Government  cannot.  Acting  as  private  organi- 
zations. NED  and  its  affiliates  are  able  to  work 
with  groups  unwilling  or  unable  to  take  funding 
directly  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

Is  responsive  to  congressional  concerns. 
NED  initiated  a  series  of  management  reforms 
in  response  to  a  1991  GAG  report.  GAG 
praised  NED's  reforms  m  a  follow-up  review, 
NED  has  also  increased  internal  auditing. 

In  my  opinion,  given  the  importance  of  its 
work,  NED  is  a  bargain.  The  S35  million  in 
funding  proposed  in  the  conference  report  is 
30  percent  less  than  the  President  requested. 
Congress  has  already  cut  international  af- 
fairs spending  dramatically  this  year.  Funding 
for  NED  will  be  drawn  from  cuts  in  less  essen- 
tial international  programs.  Shitting  funds  from 
the  cold  war  programs  to  democracy-pro- 
motion is  a  sensible  and  responsible  use  of 
scarce  U.S.  resources. 

NED  has  been  praised  by  many  of  the 
world's  most  respected  advocates  of  human 
rights  and  democracy,  people  who  have 
worked  for  many  years  to  promote  democratic 
change  m  repressive  societies.  NED  support- 
ers include  Elena  Bonner  of  Russia,  Oscar 
Anas  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Dalia  Lama  of  Tibet, 
Fred  Chiluba  of  Zambia,  Vytautus  Landsbergis 
of  Lithuania,  and  Fang  Lizhi  of  China, 

Mr,  ROGERS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr,  Rohrabacher], 

Mr,  ROHRABACHER.  Mr,  Speaker, 
does  democracy  have  a  chance  in  the 
Third  World?  That  is  what  we  are  de- 
ciding here  today.  That  is  what  it  is  all 
about.  Does  democracy  have  a  chance 
in  the  Third  World? 

Vote  against  NED  and  Members  are 
voting  against  democracy  in  the  Third 
World,  because  it  does  not  have  a 
chance  because  no  one  else  is  going  to 
be  in  there  with  the  resources  they 
need  to  create  the  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

Does  democracy  have  a  chance  in 
some  of  these  countries  that  are  trying 
to  evolve  out  of  Soviet  tyranny?  A  vote 
against  NED  is  a  vote  to  thwart  the  ac- 
tual transition  out  of  communism  in 
some  of  these  societies,  societies  that 
if  they  are  democratic  are  no  threat  to 
us  but  as  authoritarian  with  their 
hands  on  nuclear  weapons  pose  a  great 
threat  to  us. 

The  cold  war  is  over.  The  new  chal- 
lenge is  not  thwarting  communism. 
The  new  challenge  we  have  in  our  gen- 
eration is  advancing  democracy.  Our 
security  depends  on  democracy  and  the 
progress  democracy  will  make  in  the 
Third  World  and  those  countries  that 
have  lived  under  tyranny. 
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We  will  have  a  more  peaceful  world  if 
we  have  a  freer  world,  NED  will  work 
for  a  freer  world.  It  is  a  wise  invest- 
ment, 

Mr,  BERMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr,  Hastings], 

Mr,  HASTINGS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy has  served  to  enhance  America's 
image.  In  Africa,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  the  world,  many  institu- 
tions and  organizations  have  fostered 
democratic  efforts  and  principles  be- 
cause of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy, 

Isolationism  and  xenophobia  will  not 
assist  us  as  a  country  in  promoting 
better  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  I  strongly  support 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time, 

Mr,  ROGERS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time, 

Mr,  KANJORSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time, 

Mr,  BERMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr,  Levin). 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Smith  motion. 

There  have  been  problems  with  the 
Endowment,  but  the  Endowment  has 
endeavored  to  address  these  problems, 
and  it  is  not  relevant  to  talk  about 
GAO  reports  of  several  years  ago. 

The  Endowment  is  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  private  sec- 
tor. We  do  this  in  a  number  of  areas.  It 
is  a  creative  partnership.  We  ought  to 
be  proud  of  the  efforts, 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  American 
chairman  of  the  Hungarian  United 
States  Business  Council,  He  describes 
how  the  programs  of  NED  are  essential, 
and  I  quote; 

*  *  *  to  ensuring  that  democratic  institu- 
tions are  strengthened  and  economic  reforms 
are  sustained  throughout  Central  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

There  has  been  talk  here  about  fiscal 
responsibility,  and  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. But  let  that  flag  not  be  used  to  be 
irresponsible  when  it  comes  to  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  other  countries. 
We  have  a  stake.  It  is  important  that 
the  Endowment  continue  its  work, 

Mr,  KANJORSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr,  Roth), 

Mr,  ROTH,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

What  this  debate  demonstrates  here 
this  afternoon  is  not  the  power  of  de- 
mocracy but  the  power  of  a  label.  If  we 
put  a  label  on  something,  it  will  pass. 

National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
everyone  wants  to  vole  for  democracy. 
Hey,  wait  a  minute,  do  we  have  faith  in 
democracy?  Then  why  do  we  have  to  go 
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around  the  world  and  propagandize  it? 
Why  do  we  have  to  go  around  the  world 
and  sell  it? 

If  it  is  a  great  idea,  it  will  sell  itself. 
This  is  not  an  issue  of  democracy,  my 
colleaigues.  This  is  an  issue  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  give  $35  million  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  special  interests  in 
the  United  States. 

Stop  and  analyze  it.  Who  gets  this 
money?  The  average  people?  No.  It  goes 
to  special-interest  groups  to  fly  around 
the  country. 

I  say  to  my  friends.  "If  you  want  to 
do  something  for  democracy,  do  it  on 
your  own  time.  Don't  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  $35  million.  We  have 
got  all  kinds  of  problems  here  in  our 
country.  We  can  use  this  money  here. 
We  don't  have  to  spend  it  overseas." 

A.N.NOU.VCE.MENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Chair  will  advise  those  in 
the  gallery  that  they  are  here  as  guests 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  any  manifestation  of  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
floor  is  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  that 
invitation. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamilton],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
committee's  provision  of  funding  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy. I  want  to  express  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith],  who  has  been  exceedingly 
helpful  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  when  asked,  and  a  word  of  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Herman],  who  has  been  a 
remarkable  leader  in  getting  support 
for  this  bill. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy is  a  very  small  but  very  important 
program.  In  comparison  to  our  overall 
efforts  to  protect  and  to  promote  our 
national  interests,  this  is  among  the 
most  Important  programs,  even  though 
the  amount  of  money  is  very  small. 

All  of  us  know  that  small  invest- 
ments can  pay  large  dividends,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  is 
that  kind  of  an  investment. 

It  plays  a  critical  role  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  cannot 
play  in  furthering  this  country's  politi- 
cal values  around  the  globe,  in  promot- 
ing democracy  and  the  rule  of  law.  and 
in  trying  to  safeguard  basic  human 
rights. 

NED  promotes  democratic  values, 
free  and  periodic  elections,  majority 
rule  with  protection  for  minority 
rights,  the  rule  of  law.  and  the  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  each  person. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  that  ideal,  as 
all  of  us  know,  in  the  world,  for  all 
kinds  of  reasons.  But  we  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction  with  our  support  of 
NED. 


The  distinguished  National  Security 
Adviser  to  the  President,  Tony  Lake, 
gave  a  speech  the  other  day  in  which 
he  tried  to  set  out  a  rationale  to  suc- 
ceed the  rationale  of  containment  that 
had  been  the  basis  of  American  foreign 
policy  for  many  years.  He  said  that 
what  we  should  do  is  to  have  a  strategy 
of  enlargement,  enlargement  of  the 
world's  free  community  of  market  de- 
mocracies. 

All  of  us.  I  think,  subscribe  to  that 
kind  of  a  doctrine.  The  question  is, 
what  are  the  tactics?  That  is  a  big 
question,  but  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  the  tactics  will  be  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 
I  strongly  urge  the  approval  of  it. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  As  we 
are  nearing  the  end  of  debate,  the 
Chair  would  advise  those  Members  des- 
ignated to  control  time  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers] 
has  1  minute  remaining;  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjorski]  has 
3  minutes  remaining;  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Ber.MAN)  has  2Vz 
minutes  remaining;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith)  has  V/2  minutes 
remaining  and  reserves,  under  the  rule, 
the  right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Herman]  is  recognized  for  2'/*2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
parse  this  debate,  if  we  cut  right 
through,  what  essentially  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kan- 
jorski] and  his  co-author,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  are  saying  is 
this:  The  NED  has  done  some  great 
work  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Chile 
and  in  Namibia  and  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  in  Albania,  and  yes,  we  want  to 
promote  democracy  in  republics  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  and  this  is  a  crit- 
ical issue,  and  we  need  to  persevere. 

However,  what  they  are  saying  is. 
notwithstanding  the  great  work  that 
the  National  Endowment,  through  its 
grantees,  has  done,  notwithstanding 
the  incredible,  formidable  tasks  that 
remain  ahead,  because  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth] 
said,  "But  it  is  not  so.  If  democracy  is 
a  good  idea,  it  will  take  care  of  itself." 
Ask  the  people  who  lived  under  Sta- 
lin and  Bolshevism  for  70  years,  or  the 
people  occupied  by  Nazi  Germany,  or 
the  people  who  have  been  living  under 
Papa  Doc  and  Baby  Doc  and  all  the  dic- 
tators and  tyrants  in  Haiti,  whether 
democracy,  if  it  is  a  good  idea,  will 
take  care  of  itself  and  will  not  need  as- 
sistance and  work  and  help  in  fertiliza- 
tion and  promotion. 

What  these  gentleman  are  saying  is. 
This  is  organized  the  wrong  way.  This 
Is  organized  the  wrong  way.  Then  they 
throw    out.    at    a    time    long    after    I 


thought  McCarthyism  was  dead,  with- 
out naming  any  names,  that  there  are 
Members  and  there  are  staffers  whose 
motivation  for  supporting  NED  is  so 
corrupt  that  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
they  may  have  taken  a  trip  or  gotten 
in  one  of  these  programs,  without  nam- 
ing the  Members,  without  naming  the 
staffers.  Maybe  it  was  the  two  who  al- 
most died  in  Namibia  working  on  the 
elections,  the  first  free  elections  ever 
in  the  history  of  that  successful  transi- 
tion to  democracy. 

Where  are  these  specifics?  They  have 
never  talked  to  me.  They  have  never 
come  to  my  staff.  They  have  never 
come  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  get  the  list  of  Members 
that  have  taken  trips  or  the  staffers 
that  have  been  granted  them.  They 
have  no  specific  charges. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  fight  a  pro- 
gram, but  they  missed  the  point  in  an 
even  broader  sense.  It  is  because  the 
NED  succeeds,  NED  succeeds  because 
of  its  organizational  structure,  not  in 
spite  of  it,  because  of  its  funding  ar- 
rangement. It  exemplifies  the  benefits 
of  reinventing  Government. 

In  a  dynamic  and  shifting  environ- 
ment, NED  can  respond  to  requests 
swiftly  and  appropriately.  Sustainable 
democracy  is  built  from  the  ground  up, 
person-by-person,  institution-by-insti- 
tution. It  is  because  of  this  structure 
that  it  is  working. 

If  this  was  simply  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  believe  me.  it 
would  not  have  this  success  rate  and 
flexibility.  I  urge  an  aye  vote  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
comment  tonight,  or  this  afternoon, 
but  I  have  to  agree  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth], 
that  the  real  question  is  who  is  benefit- 
ing from  these  funds. 

This  whole  argument  is  not  about  de- 
mocracy. This  country  spends  billions 
and  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
around  the  world  for  democracy,  and  in 
the  last  10  years,  trillions  of  dollars  for 
democracy.  This  is  an  argument  about 
special  interest  groups  that  have  their 
hands  in  the  Federal  Treasury  for  their 
purposes,  and  it  is  an  unholy  bedfellow 
alliance. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  the  Republican 
Party,  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  AFL-CIO, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  watching  each 
other,  are  supposed  to  be  protecting 
the  institutions  of  democracy  in  Amer- 
ica, have  formed  together  in  an  unholy 
alliance  to  pay  for  their  travel  around 
the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Herman]  tells  us  we  can  hear  these 
names.  Why  do  we  have  an  exemption, 
that  they  do  not  even  have  to  disclose 
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trips  paid  by  these  institutes  on  offi- 
cial forms  in  the  Government?  If  we 
can  disclose  these,  why  have  we  not 
seen  these  forms?  Why  do  they  not  put 
their  trips  in  the  Congressional 
Record? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  do  not  have  the 
time.  We  spent  an  hour  on  this,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Herman],  and  we  have  spent  years. 

This  argument  boils  down  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  project  or  program 
in  America  that  we  can  cut  to  save 
money,  and  whether  or  not  we  can  say 
no  to  special  interest  groups.  It  is  not 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, it  is  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Republican  Party,  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  not  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  it 
is  the  Welfare  Act  for  the  Support  of 
Political  Consultants  of  1993,  as  it  has 
been  for  the  last  8  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  seen  more 
lobbying,  more  pressure  brought  upon 
the  membership  of  this  House  over  any 
issue  this  year  than  has  been  on  this. 
We  have  had  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  as  late  as  last  night  call- 
ing Members  to  change  their  vote  from 
their  June  22  vote.  Why  is  it  so  vitally 
important?  Even  my  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, who  I  have  the  highest  regard  for, 
has  voted  against  NED.  I  think  he  was 
right  then,  but  he  is  entitled  to  his  po- 
sition now. 

All  I  urge  of  the  110  new  freshmen 
that  came  to  this  Congress,  I  would  say 
to  them,  they  were  sent  here  by  the 
American  people  to  set  priorities  and 
not  collapse  in  the  face  of  pressure 
from  special  interest  groups.  It  is  sin- 
ful for  the  American  democracy,  and  it 
puts  our  American  democracy  in  jeop- 
ardy, when  there  is  an  unholy  alliance 
between  the  two  political  parties  to 
take  the  public  taxpayers'  money.  It  is 
a  bad  omen  for  our  economic  free  sys- 
tem when  labor  and  organized  business 
get  together  and  form  an  unholy  alli- 
ance, spending  taxpayers'  money. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Roth]  put  it  very  well.  If  they 
want  to  travel  around  the  world  to  fur- 
ther democracy,  let  them  use  their  own 
dime,  and  then  we  will  be  happy.  If  this 
is  such  a  great  program,  why  have  they 
not  raised  private  funds  as  a  charity  to 
fund  their  program? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
stand  up,  make  a  vote  of  courage  and 
confidence  today,  hold  with  the  vote  of 
June  22  and  vote  no  on  the  motion  to 
recede. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an 
aye  vote,  anil  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HORN]. 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  dialog 
this  afternoon  on  the  National  Endow- 
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ment    for    Democracy.    I    have    never 
taken  a  dime  from  that  endowment. 

As  I  listened,  I  thought  how  easy  it  is 
to  talk  about  democracy  in  the  com- 
fort of  this  Chamber,  the  comfort  of 
this  Nation.  We  had  150  years  of  colo- 
nial experience  and  evolving  democ- 
racy prior  to  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Since  then  we  have  had 
two  centuries  more  of  experience  with 
democracy.  It  is  not  that  easy  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  They  need  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life— labor,  manage- 
ment, both  sides  of  politics,  and  many 
sides  of  politics — to  go  abroad  and 
share  their  experience.  We  need  each 
one  of  us  to  teach  many  of  them.  That 
is  the  effort  that  will  count  if  we  are 
going  to  invest  this  small  amount  of 
money,  $35  million,  and  spread  democ- 
racy around  the  world. 

How  much  better  it  is  to  support  the 
grassroots  efforts  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  than  to  run  up 
another  $1  trillion  or  $2  trillion  in  na- 
tional expenditures  because  we  will 
have  to  revitalize  the  defense  forces  of 
this  country  if  some  of  these  countries 
fall  back  into  authoritarian  practices. 
That  $35  million  is  the  cheapest  invest- 
ment this  Congress  could  make  to  pro- 
mote democracy  in  the  world. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult things  for  people  to  understand 
that  have  never  lived  in  a  democracy  is 
how  private  institutions  can  make 
their  own  decisions.  No  one  could  help 
them  better  understand  that  than 
someone  from  a  private  institution, 
from  a  labor  union,  from  a  business,  or 
from  a  political  party.  It  is  essential 
that  we  use  those  people.  They  do  not 
need  to  have  people  with  annual  sala- 
ries. It  is  better  that  they  have  volun- 
teers working  with  these  countries  and 
institutions. 

The  House  was  requested  $50  million 
by  the  administration.  It  voted  down 
the  $50  million,  but  this  amendment  is 
for  $35  million.  I  repeat  what  the  new 
President  of  Albania  said.  He  said  that 
the  greatest  help  that  his  country 
could  have— a  lot  greater  than  foreign 
aid  or  any  grant,  was  the  help  that 
they  got  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  because  individuals 
from  political  parties,  individuals  from 
business,  individuals  from  labor  came 
over  there  and  helped  his  people  to  un- 
derstand how  institutions,  private  in- 
stitutions, make  their  own  decisions 
and  relate  to  the  government. 
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emerging  and  ready  to  go  into  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

We  have  many  democratic  institu- 
tions in  the  Western  countries,  but  now 
we  have  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

So  I  ask  Members  to  support  the  $35 
million  for  NED. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  today  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy is  a  nonprofit  organization  which 
promotes  democratic  values,  making 
U.S.  national  interests  safer  worldwide. 
It  provides  grants  to  projects  for 
strengthening  democratic  institutions 
and  processes.  The  NED  funds  projects 
in  Russia.  Ukraine.  Peru.  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Poland,  the 
Philippines,  and  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  major  events  are  shap- 
ing our  world;  Russia  will  hold  elec- 
tions and  vote  on  a  constitution  on  De- 
cember 12,  1993;  democracy's  roots  are 
growing  strong  in  Latin  America; 
democratic  institutions  are  rising  out 
of  the  ashes  of  communism  in  Eastern 
Europe;  Asia  continues  to  advance 
democratically  and  economically.  The 
need  for  NED  is  clear.  NED's  record 
and  global  events  demand  our  atten- 
tion. 

NED  promotes  respect  for  human 
rights.  Bonner  of  Russia,  Arias  of  Costa 
Rica,  the  Dalai  Lama,  Chiluba  of 
Zambia,  Landsbergis  of  Lithuania,  and 
Lizhi  of  China  have  worked  with  and 
support  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy.  Additionally,  the  NED  sup- 
ports U.S.  interests  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  influence  a  situa- 
tion. Lastly,  the  NED  provides  timely 
and  useful  information  to  Congress  on 
a  variety  of  subjects.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  NED  has  remained  responsive 
to  congressional  concerns  through  in- 
stituting managerial  and  accounting 
reforms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  should  vote  to 
reduce  NED's  funding,  not  delete  it. 
Today's  vote  will  reduce  NED's  funding 
to  $35  million,  fund  a  successful  and  ef- 
ficient method  of  promoting  democ- 
racy abroad,  support  the  administra- 
tion's request  that  NED  be  saved,  and 
maintain  our  focus  on  building  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  processes 
aboard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  NED  is  not  an  orga- 
nization inspired  by  the  cold  war.  It  is 
not  ideologically  motivated  nor  is  it 
controlled  by  any  private  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  fund  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MFUME).  All  time  has  expired.  Without 
objection  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand that  the  question  be  divided. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  will  be  divided. 
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The  question  is,  will  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
171. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  being  in  doubt, 
the  House  divided  and  there  were— ayes 
23,  noes  17. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  259,   nays 
172,  not  voting  2,  ais  follows: 
[Roll  No.  521] 
YEAS— 259 


Abercrombie 

Edwards  ICA) 

Kolbe 

Ackerman 

Edwards  (TX) 

Kopetski 

Andrews  (TX) 

English  (AZ) 

Kreidler 

Armey 

Eshoo 

Kyi 

Bacchus  (FLi 

Everett 

LaPalce 

Bachus  lAL) 

Fan- 

Lambert 

Baker (CAi 

Fazio 

Lancaster 

Ballenger 

Fields  (LA) 

Lantos 

Barlow 

Filner 

Laughlin 

Bartleit 

Fish 

Leach 

Barton 

Flake 

Lehman 

Bateman 

Franks (SJ) 

Levin 

Becerra 

Frost 

Levy 

Betlenson 

Furse 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bereucer 

Callo 

Lewis  (GA) 

Berman 

Gejdenson 

Linder 

Bllbray 

Gephardt 

Livingston 

Bilirakis 

Ceren 

Lowey 

Bishop 

Gibbons 

Maloney 

Blackwell 

Gllchrest 

Manton 

Bliley 

Gillmor 

Markey 

Boehlert 

Oilman 

M«u-tinez 

Bonilla 

Gingrich 

Matsui 

Bonior 

Glickman 

McCloskey 

Borski 

Goodlatte 

McCollum 

Boucher 

Goss 

McCrery 

Brooks 

Green 

McCurdy 

Brown  (CA) 

Gunderson 

McDade 

Brown  (FL) 

Gutierrez 

McDermott 

Brown  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

McKeon 

Bryant 

Hamilton 

McMillan 

Bunning 

Hansen 

Mc.Nulty 

Burton 

Harman 

Meek 

Buyer 

Hastert 

Menendez 

Calvert 

Hastings 

Meyers 

Canady 

Hlnchey 

Michel 

Cardln 

Hoagland 

Miller  (FL) 

Castle 

Hobson 

Mineta 

Clayton 

Hochbrueckner 

Minge 

Clement 

Hoke 

.Moakley 

Cllnger 

Horn 

Molinart 

Clybum 

Houghton 

Mollohan 

Coleman 

Hoyer 

Moorhead 

Collins  (IL> 

Huffington 

Moran 

Collins  (Mil 

Hughes 

Morella 

Cooper 

Hunter 

Murtha 

Coppersmith 

Hutchinson 

Nadler 

Cox 

Hyde 

Natcher 

Crapo 

Inhofe 

Neal  (MA) 

Cunningham 

Inslee 

Neal  (NO 

Darden 

Is  took 

Oberstar 

de  la  Garza 

Jefferson 

Obey 

Deal 

Johnson  (CT) 

Olver 

DeLauro 

Johnson  (GA) 

Ortiz 

DeLay 

Johnson  (SD) 

Oxley 

Deutsch 

Johnson.  E  B 

Packard 

Dlaz-Balart 

Johnson.  Sam 

Pallone 

Dickey 

Johnston 

Pastor 

Dicks 

Kasich 

Paxon 

Dlngell 

Kennedy 

Payne (NJ) 

Dixon 

Kennelly 

Payne  (VA) 

Dooley 

Klldee 

Pelosi 

Doolittle 

Kim 

Penny 

Doman 

King 

Peterson  (FL) 

Dreier 

Kingston 

Pickle 

Dunn 

Klein 

Pombo 

Durbln 

Kllnk 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Port  man 

Price  (NC) 

Rahall 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roberta 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rowland 

Roybal'AUard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sawyer 


Allard 

Andrews  (MEi 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Baesler 

Baker  (LA) 

Barca 

Barcia 

Barrett  (NEi 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bentley 

Bevlll 

Blute 

Boehner 

Brewster 

Browder 

Byrne 

Callahan 

Camp 

Cantwell 

Carr 

Clay 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Condlt 

Conyera 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Danner 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Duncan 

Emerson 

English  (OK) 

Evans 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Field*  (TX) 

Fingerhut 

FoglietU 

Ford  (.MI) 

Ford  (TNi 

Fowler 

Frank  (MAi 

Franks (CT) 

Callegly 

Gekas 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Grams 

Grandy 

Or«enwood 


Chapman 


Saxton 

Schirr 

Scbumer 

Scotl 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Spence 

Spratt 

Swift 

Synar 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thompson 

NAYS-172 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hancock 

Hayes 

Heney 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilliard 

Hoekstra 

Holden 

Hutto 

Inglis 

Jacobs 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kleczka 

Klug 

KnoUenberg 

LaRocco 

Lazio 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Machtley 

Mann 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinaky 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McHale 
McHugh 
.Mclnnis 
McKinney 
Meehan 
Mfume 
Mica 

Miller  (CA) 
Mink 

Montgomery 
Murphy 
Myers 
Nussle 
Orton 
Owens 
Parker 

Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Poshard 
Pryce  (OH) 
Qui  lien 
Quinn 
Rams  tad 
Rangel 
Ravenel 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Engel 


Thornton 

Torres 

Tomcelli 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 


Ridge 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Roukema 

Sanders 

Sangmetster 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (MI) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thurman 

Torklldsen 

Towns 

Traficant 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Zlmmer 
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Messrs.  BARRETT  of  Nebraska, 
GRAMS,  HERGER,  and  HILLIARD 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Messrs.  LaFALCE,  PETER- 
SON of  Florida,  and  CLINGER  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 


So  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  171. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is:  Will  the  House  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 171? 

The  House  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  171. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  pre- 
vious vote,  on  rollcall  521,  I  inadvert- 
ently voted  "no"  when  I  intended  to 
vote  "aye." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  174:  Page  71,  strike 
out  lines  3  to  16. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  test  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  174,  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Re- 
store the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 
SENSE  OF  congress;  rE(}uirement  regarding 

NOTICE 

Sec.  606  (a)  Purchase  of  American  Made 
Equipment  and  Products —In  the  case  of 
any  equipment  or  products  that  may  be  au- 
thorized to  be  purchased  with  financial  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act.  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  entities  receiving 
such  assistance,  to  the  extent  feasible,  pur- 
chase only  American-made  equipment  and 
products. 

(b)  Notice  to  Recipients  of  Assistance.— 
In  providing  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  Head  of  the  agency  shall  provide  to 
each  recipient  of  the  assistance  a  notice  de- 
scribing the  statement  made  in  subsection 
(a)  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  607.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction, repair  (other  than  emergency  re- 
pair), overhaul,  conversion,  or  modernization 
of  vessels  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  in  shipyards  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  construction, 
repair  (other  than  emergency  repair),  con- 
version, or  modernization  of  aircraft  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration in  facilities  located  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMITH]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  last  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  175:  Page  71.  after 
line  16.  insert: 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and 
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distributed  to  each  grantee  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1994  pursuant  to  the  number  of  pwor 
people  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
to  be  within  its  geographical  area  shall  be 
distributed  in  the  following  order:  grants 
from  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and 
contracts  entered  into  with  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  for  basic  field  programs 
shall  be  maintained  in  fiscal  year  1994  and 
not  less  than  97.903  per  centum  of  the  annual 
level  at  which  each  grantee  and  contractor 
was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1993  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  102-395; 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
shall  be  expended  for  any  purpose  prohibited 
or  limited  by  or  contrary  to  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of— 

(1)  section  607  of  Public  Law  101-515.  and 
that,  except  for  the  funding  formula,  all 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  section  607 
of  Public  Law  101-515  and  all  references  to 
••199r'  in  section  607  of  Public  Law  101-515 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  "1994"  unless  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  applies; 

(2)  paragraph  1.  except  that,  if  a  Board  of 
eleven  Directors  is  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  provisos 
20  and  22  shall  not  apply; 

(3)  authorizing  legislation  for  fiscal  year 
1994  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  en- 
acted into  law. 

motion  offered  by  MR.  SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smffh  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  175.  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert: 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and 
distributed  to  each  grantee  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  pursuant  to  the  number  of  poor 
people  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus to  be  within  its  geographical  area,  shall 
be  distributed  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  grants  from  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion and  contracts  entered  into  with  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  under  section 
1006(a)(1)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act.  as  amended,  shall  be  maintained  in  fis- 
cal year  1994  at  not  less  than  the  annual 
level  at  which  each  grantee  and  contractor 
was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1993  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  102-395;  and 

(2)  each  grantee  or  contractor  for  basic 
field  funds  under  section  1006(a)(1)  shall  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  not  less  than  2.5%  over 
its  fiscal  year  1993  grant  level.  Any  addi- 
tional increase  in  funding  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  basic  field  programs  under  section 
1006(a)(1)  shall  be  awarded  to  grantees  and 
contractors  funded  at  the  lowest  levels  per- 
poor-person  (calculated  for  each  grantee  or 
contractor  by  dividing  each  such  grantees  or 
contractors  fiscal  year  1993  grant  level  by 
the  number  of  poor  persons  within  its  geo- 
graphical area  under  the  1990  census)  so  as  to 
fund  the  largest  number  of  programs  possible 
at  an  equal  per- poor- person  amount:  and 

(3)  any  increase  above  the  fiscal  year  1993 
level  for  grants  and  contracts  to  migrant 
programs  under  section  1006(a)(1)  shall  be 
awarded  on  a  per  migrant  and  dependent 
basis  calculated  by  dividing  each  such  grant- 
ee's or  contractor's  fiscal  year  1993  grant 


level  by  the  state  migrant  and  dependent 
population,  which  shall  be  derived  by  apply- 
ing the  state  migrant  and  dependent  popu- 
lation percentage  as  determined  by  the  1992 
Larson-Plascencia  study  of  the  Tomas  Ri- 
vera Center  migrant  enumeration  project. 
This  percentage  shall  be  applied  to  a  popu- 
lation figure  of  1,661.875  migrants  and  de- 
pendents. These  funds  shall  be  distributed  in 
the  following  order: 

(A)  forty  percent  to  migrant  grantees  and 
contractors  funded  at  the  lowest  levels  per 
migrant  (Including  dependents)  so  as  to  fund 
the  largest  number  of  programs  possible  at 
an  equal  per  migrant  and  dependent  amount; 
and 

(B)  forty  percent  to  migrant  grantees  and 
contractors  such  that  each  grantee  or  con- 
tractor funded  at  a  level  of  less  than  $19.74 
per  migrant  and  dependent  shall  be  Increased 
by  an  equal  percentage  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  grantee's  or  contractor's  funding, 
including  the  increases  under  subparagraph 
(A)  above,  falls  below  $19.74  per  migrant  and 
dependent,  within  its  State;  and 

(C)  twenty  percent  on  an  equal  migrant 
and  dependent  basis  to  all  migrant  grantees 
and  contractors  funded  below  $19.74  per  mi- 
grant and  dependent  within  its  State. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
shall  be  expended  for  any  purpose  prohibited 
or  limited  by  or  contrary  to  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of— 

(1)  section  607  of  Public  Law  101-515.  and 
that,  except  for  the  funding  formula,  all 
funds  appropriated  for  the  legal  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  set  forth  in  section 
607  of  Public  Law  101-515  and  all  references 
to  ■1991  "  in  section  607  of  Public  Law  101-515 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  ■1994  '  unless  subpara- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  applies; 

(2)  subparagraph  1.  except  that,  if  a  Board 
of  eleven  Directors  is  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
visos 20  and  22  shall  not  apply  to  such  a  con- 
firmed Board; 

(3)  authorizing  legislation  for  fiscal  year 
1994  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  that 
is  enacted  into  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMITH]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  for  the  funding  included  in  tfie 
conference  report  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. This  program  provides  much-needed 
legal  assistance  to  the  indigent  of  this  country. 
The  funding  level  approved  by  the  Conference 
Committee  is  by  no  means  too  much  money. 
On  the  contrary,  the  poor  across  this  country 
are  being  denied  equal  access  to  our  Nation's 
system  of  justice  simply  because  there  are  not 
enough  resources.  If  you  look  at  the  statistics, 
they  sfiow  that  the  Federal  Government  now 
provides  less  than  40  percent  of  the  support 
necessary  to  achieve  even  minimum  access  to 
justice. 

The  appropriation  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees Is  necessary  simply  to  bring  the  pro- 
gram back  up  to  1981  funding  levels.  The 
poor  in  1991  were  served  by  a  third  fewer 
legal  services  attorneys  than  were  available  to 
them  in  1981.  To  meet  the  goal  of  providing 
minimum  access — which  is  a  mere  two  attor- 
neys for  every  10,000  poor  people  in  the 
country — we  would  need  to  fund  this  program 
at  S823  million — more  than  twice  the  proposed 
appropriation.  I  find  it  truly  remarkable  that  this 


Chamber  can  continue  to  fund  ballistic  missile 
defense — formerly  known  as  SDI — to  the  tune 
of  S3  billion  a  year  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempt to  slash  funds  for  this  program  when 
studies  show  that  over  60  percent  of  indigent 
people  in  need  of  help  are  turned  away  on  a 
regular  basis  because  there  are  no  resources 
available.  What  kind  of  justice  is  that?  This  is 
not  the  justice  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

This  appropriation  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  each  and  every  member  here  who  rep>- 
resent  poor  people.  The  last  census  indicates 
that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population 
is  living  at  125  percent  of  the  poverty  level  or 
below.  While  poverty  may  not  be  a  prevalent 
problem  in  some  of  your  districts,  I  am  not  so 
fortunate.  In  my  home  State  of  North  Dakota. 
14.5  percent  of  the  population  live  in  poverty 
while  the  national  average  is  only  13.5  per- 
cent. And  yet,  the  percentage  of  people  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  in  North  Dakota  is 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  Legal  assist- 
ance of  North  Dakota,  or  LAND — which  pro- 
vides legal  expertise  and  know-how  to  low-in- 
come people  in  my  State — faces  not  only 
widespread  poverty  but  also  problems  of  ge- 
ography. LAND  must  serve  the  entire  State 
with  only  four  law  offices. 

Americans  have  a  fundamental  nght  to  seek 
justice.  This  should  be  guaranteed  regardless 
of  where  they  live,  how  much  they  make,  or 
the  color  of  their  skin.  Again,  the  statistics 
show  that  the  indigent  are  underserved:  The 
general  population  can  claim  one  attorney  for 
every  320  people,  while  the  F>oor  in  this  coun- 
try have  only  one  legal  services  attorney  per 
nearly  7,000  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  appro- 
priation approved  by  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee. We  presume  equal  access  is  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution.  This  appropriation  puts  us 
one  step  closer  toward  making  equal  access  a 
reality  for  the  poor  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2519,  the  bill  that  funds  the  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice and  State  Departments,  the  Federal  judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Neil  Smith  and  the  conferees  for  meeting  the 
challenge  that  was  before  them.  The  con- 
ferees were  able  to  set  priorities  in  determin- 
ing the  funding  levels  for  the  various  agencies 
and  programs  that  this  conference  report  sup- 
ports, given  the  fiscal  restraints  they  faced. 
But,  the  funding  level  in  the  resulting  con- 
ference re(X)rt  is  not  only  below  the  sut)- 
committee's  target,  as  set  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  based  on  this  year's  budget 
resolution.  It  is  also  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President,  and  below  last 
year's  funding  level. 

The  Commerce-Justice-State  conference  re- 
fwrt  supports  a  diverse  number  of  agencies 
and  programs.  They  include  community  polic- 
ing efforts,  law  enforcement  against  organized 
cnme,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
[FBI],  and  our  Federal  prisons;  the  operation 
of  our  national  fisheries  and  our  marine, 
weather,  environmental  and  satellite  programs; 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service; 
the  National  Weather  Service,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  conference  report's  support  of  the 
President's  new  immigration  initiative  is  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  to  California,  given  the 
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serious  problems  that  we  are  having  with  ille- 
gal immigration.  It  targets  funds  (or  additional 
land  lx)rder  inspectors,  additional  t)order  patrol 
agents,  increased  pre^Kispection  at  airports, 
and  more  asylum  ofticers.  The  conference  re- 
port also  increases  immigration  inspection 
fees  on  foreigners  entenng  the  country  by 
plane  or  boat  from  S5  to  S6 — an  increase  that 
IS  expected  to  raise  S50  million. 

The  conference  report  provides  grants  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
assist  them  in  safeguarding  our  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities.  It  also  supports  juve- 
nile justice  programs,  FBI  start-up  costs  for 
creating  a  national  background  check  system, 
and  a  new  community  policing  effort  so  that 
State  and  local  governments  can  put  more  of- 
ficers on  the  street  and  employ  innovative 
techniques  to  prevent  cnme. 

The  Small  Business  Administration — known 
for  Its  direct  and  guaranteed  loan  assistance 
to  small  businesses — is  funded  by  this  con- 
ference report,  as  is  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  [EDA].  The  EDA,  in  turn, 
supports  the  efforts  of  my  district's  Tri-County 
Economic  Development  Corporation  [TCEDC], 
which  was  formed  m  1985  to  serve  as  the 
economic  development  planning  and  coordi- 
nating agency  (or  Butte,  Glenn,  and  Tehama 
Counties.  Over  the  past  8  years,  TCEDC  has 
financed  a  revolving  loan  fund  that  has  worked 
in  partnership  with  pnvate  lenders  to  provide 
loans  to  small  businesses,  creating  over  250 
jobs.  Without  the  financial  support  provided  in 
this  conference  report,  economic  development 
programs  m  these  three  counties  would  be  se- 
riously jeopardized. 

Also  important  to  my  constituents  is  the  con- 
ference report's  support  of  SEARCH,  the  Na- 
tional Consortium  for  Justice  Information  and 
Statistics.  SEARCH  is  comprised  of  Gov- 
ernors' appointees  for  all  States.  These  ap- 
pointees are  dedicated  to  assisting  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  agencies  in  building,  op>- 
erating  and  improving  their  computer  systems 
to  combat  crime,  all  at  no  cost.  In  the  past, 
SEARCH  has  assisted  the  Sacramento  Coun- 
ty Shenff  s  Department  Crime  Analysis  Unit  m 
mapping  a  series  of  car-jackings  that  took 
place  at  gunpoint  in  the  Sacramento  area;  this 
mapped  information  was  then  distnbuted  to 
patrol  forces.  SEARCH  also  helped  the  Sutter 
County  Shenff's  Department  examine  two 
computer  disks  that  were  suspected  of  con- 
taining evidence  m  a  homicide  case. 

The  programs  funded  m  this  conference  re- 
port safeguard  our  children,  neighborhoods 
and  communities,  and  preserve  our  resources. 
They  protect  our  industnes,  both  locally  and 
globally,  and  help  us  maintain  our  position  as 
an  international  leader — economically,  socially 
and  politically.  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  tor 
maintaining  our  quality  of  life  to  and  support 
final  passage  of  this  conference  report. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title. 

H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  the  Capitol  Building  and 
grounds  for  events  to  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Capitol 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  further  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  2492).  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes, 
disagreed  to  by  the  House  and  agrees  to 
a  further  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Kohl.  Mrs.  Murray,  Mrs.  Feinstein. 
Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  BURNS,  Mr.  Mack,  and 
Mr.  Hatfield  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that   the   Senate   had   passed   without 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT.  1994 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  279  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  279 

Resolved.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
amendments  reported  from  conference  in  dis- 
agreement on  the  bill  (H  R.  2520)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, motions  printed  in  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference to  dispose  of  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement, and  the  motion  printed  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  resolution,  shall  be  considered 
as  read.  Points  of  order  under  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI  against  the  motions  printed  In  the  joint 
explanatory  statement  of  the  committee  of 
conference  to  dispose  of  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10.  24.  81.  102.  123.  and 
125.  and  the  motion  printed  in  section  2  of 
this  resolution  to  dispose  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  18.  are  waived 

Sec  2.  The  motion  to  dispose  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  18  is  as 
follows: 

•Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

■In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ':  Provided.  That  none  of 
the  funds  under  this  head  shall  be  used  to 
conduct  new  surveys  on  private  property  un- 
less specifically  authorized  in  writing  by  the 
property  owner' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gordon]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  of  this  resolution,  all 
time  yielded  is  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only.  At  this  time  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  QuiLLEN],  and  pending 


that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  279 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2520,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

The  rule  provides  that  the  motions 
printed  in  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  motion  printed  in  section 
2  of  the  rule  shall  be  considered  as 
read. 

House  Resolution  279  waives  clause  7 
of  rule  XVI— which  prohibits  non- 
germane  amendments — against  the  mo- 
tions printed  in  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  to  dispose  of  the  Senate 
amendments  numbered  10,  24,  81,  102, 
123  and  125,  and  the  motion  printed  in 
section  2  to  dispose  of  the  Senate 
amendment  numbered  18. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  swift  passage  of 
this  rule  so  that  we  can  consider  this 
important  conference  report. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Yates  and  ranking  Republican  Ralph 
Regula  and  their  staff  for  crafting  this 
conference  agreement.  I  think  every 
Member  knows  this  conference  com- 
mittee worked  long  hours  and  dealt 
with  complicated  and  contentious  is- 
sues. I  would  like  to  thank  them  for 
their  dedication  and  diligence. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gordon]. 
has  thoroughly  explained  the  provi- 
sions of  this  rule.  I  want  to  reiterate 
that  this  rule  waives  no  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  agreement— it 
only  provides  germaneness  waivers 
against  motions  to  dispose  of  seven 
amendments  reported  in  disagreement. 
Although  I  do  not  generally  support 
waiving  germaneness  rules,  these  waiv- 
ers seem  necessary  in  order  to  properly 
dispose  of  these  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement. Therefore,  I  will  support 
this  rule. 

This  Interior  appropriations  bill  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 
particularly  on  the  grazing  fee  issue 
and  funding  for  the  National  Biological 
Survey.  I  commend  Chairman  SiD 
Yates  and  Ralph  Regula,  the  ranking 
Republican,  and  all  the  conferees  for 
their  hard  work. 

I  do  want  to  express  my  concern  over 
funding  for  the  National  Biological 
Survey  contained  in  this  bill.  The  NBS 
is  a  major  new  proposal,  and  the  au- 
thorization bill  is  still  pending  further 
consideration  by  the  House.  I  hope  we 
can  move  that  measure  soon  so  that 
the  S165  5  million  appropriated  is  justi- 
fied by  an  authorization  bill. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  rule  and  urge  its  adoption. 

D  1550 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  would  like  to  advise  the 
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gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gor- 
don] that  I  have  all  the  time,  the  30 
minutes,  allocated. 

Mr.  GORDON.  The  gentleman  does 
have  all  his  time  allocated? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  going  to  use  all 
of  my  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  and,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gor- 
don] would  like  me  to  yield  time  now. 
I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GORDON.  We  have  no  requests 
for  time  right  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  rule.  Secretary 
Babbitt's  National  Biological  Survey 
has  struck  fear  in  the  hearts  of  many 
Americans,  especially  those  living  in 
the  West.  Every  single  Member  of  this 
House  should  also  be  concerned  about 
creating  a  brand  new  Federal  agency 
through  the  appropriations  process. 
The  National  Biological  Survey  is  not 
authorized  and  in  fact  was  pulled  from 
this  floor  because  of  the  heavy  opposi- 
tion and  the  numerous  amendments 
that  were  made  by  this  body. 

On  October  6  this  House  debated  the 
National  Biological  Survey  and  added 
several  amendments,  including  protec- 
tions for  private  property,  peer  review 
guidelines,  a  prohibition  against  using 
untrained  volunteers,  and  others. 
Chairman  Studds  has  agreed  to  accept 
several  other  amendments  including  a 
wildlife  amendment  to  preserve  migra- 
tory bird  research  and  hunting.  None  of 
these  protections  are  included  in  the 
appropriations  bill.  Secretary  Babbitt 
will  simply  take  his  money  and  run,  ig- 
noring the  will  of  this  House.  If  this 
new  agency  is  unable  to  stand  up  to  the 
scrutiny  of  Congress  then  perhaps  the 
paranoia  is  confirmed.  Let's  not  turn 
Secretary  Babbitt  loose  with  over  $150 
million  without  protecting  our  private 
property  rights,  our  ability  to  hunt  mi- 
gratory birds  and,  most  of  all.  our  duty 
as  Congress  to  establish  the  laws  re- 
garding our  natural  resources. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  hard  stand 
against  the  administration  establish- 
ing new  Federal  agencies  without  the 
approval  of  Congress.  Bring  this  legis- 
lation back  to  the  floor  for  continu- 
ation of  this  debate.  Vote  'no"  on  the 
rule  to  H.R.  2520. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
moment  we  still  have  no  requests  for 
time,  so  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dreier],  a  valuable  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

When  the  House  considered  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  bill  on  October  6,  eight 
amendments  were  adopted  to  protect 


private  property  rights.  However,  be- 
cause that  bill  was  withdrawn,  lan- 
guage will  be  included  in  the  motion  to 
dispose  of  Senate  amendment  18,  which 
was  reported  in  disagreement  on  the 
Interior  appropriations  conference  re- 
port. That  language  consists  of  part  of 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]  that 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  309  to  115. 

While  I  oppose  unauthorized  appro- 
priations, I  am  particularly  disturbed 
by  this  form  of  selective  authorization, 
which  seeks  to  subvert  the  will  of  the 
House  both  procedurally  and  from  a 
policy  perspective. 

This  conference  report  creates  a  new 
Government  bureaucracy  without  con- 
gressional authorization.  That  bu- 
reaucracy will  be  able  to  pursue  its  ob- 
jectives contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
House  that: 

The  survey  obey  State  property 
rights  laws. 

Data  collected  by  the  Survey  be  dis- 
closed to  the  land  owner. 

Safeguards  be  put  in  place  to  protect 
against  untrained  volunteers  who  gath- 
er information;  and 

There  be  peer  review  of  scientific 
data  and  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  reinventing 
Government.  This  is  reinventing  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  should  vote  down 
this  rule  and  hold  off  on  the  Biological 
Survey  until  it  is  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  not  be  waiving  points  of  order 
against  a  motion  to  increase  grazing 
fees. 

While  I  believe  that  grazing  fees 
should  be  increased,  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  should  send  a  graz- 
ing fee  recommendation  to  the  full 
House,  rather  than  punting  that  re- 
sponsibility to  the  appropriators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  authorizers  are 
sincere  about  protecting  the  preroga- 
tives of  their  committees,  they  would 
not  be  asking  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  do  their  dirty  work  for  them. 
But  since  they  insist  on  playing  this 
cat  and  mouse  game,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  should,  in  the  words 
of  a  great  First  Lady,  "just  say  no." 

Let  us  give  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee a  hand  and  just  say  no  to  this 
rule. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates],  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  Interior  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  have  received  letters  from 
friends  of  mine,  from  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin)  and  a  few 
others,  who  have  complained,  and  from 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Young),  who  has  complained  about 
what  the  conference  committee  did  on 
biodiversity.  The  conference  commit- 
tee did  not  increase  any  of  the  author- 
ity or  any  of  the  powers  of  the  Sec- 


retary of  the  Interior  with  respect  to 
biodiversity.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  suggest  to  the  House  that 
what  those  Members  want,  in  asking  us 
to  kill  the  rule,  is  to  go  after  grazing 
fees  because,  if  we  kill  the  rule,  we  will 
make  grazing  fees  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  And,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
there  are  some  people  in  the  House  who 
are  opposed  to  the  increase  in  grazing 
fees.  With  respect  to  the  question  of 
biodiversity,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say,  if  you 
kill  the  rule,  I  can  still  bring  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  floor.  So,  the 
question  of  biodiversity  really  is  a 
sham  as  it  is  presented  here. 

Let  me  point  out  that  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  done  essen- 
tially is  to  undertake  a  reorganization 
of  the  scientific  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  He  has 
given  the  National  Biological  Survey 
no  additional  powers  because  he  does 
not  have  the  legislative  authority  him- 
self to  give  it  powers  of  that  kind. 

What  we  have  done  here  is,  until  such 
time  as  an  authorization  is  enacted, 
and  only  when  an  authorization  is  en- 
acted does  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
obtain  whatever  additional  powers  that 
legislation  will  give.  He  has  no  addi- 
tional powers  in  our  bill  beyond  those 
that  he  had  previously,  and  to  say  that 
this  give  the  Secretary  additional  pow- 
ers is  to  mislead  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  up  the  rule,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  having  anything  to  do  with 
biodiversity,  because  that  is  a  non- 
existent issue,  but  the  real  issue  before 
the  House  is  whether  or  not  my  col- 
leagues want  to  approve  the  conference 
agreement  that  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  grazing  fees. 

D  1600 

In  the  event  the  rules  goes  down, 
that  provision  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  and  grazing  fee  increases  will  be 
killed. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  KOLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  rule  to  the 
conference  report  to  H.R.  2520. 

This  rule  protects  a  conference  re- 
port that  contains  sweeping  grazing 
management  legislative  provisions, 
which  were  never  the  subject  of  any 
congressional  hearing  and,  it  estab- 
lishes an  unauthorized  new  agency,  the 
National  Biological  Survey. 

The  National  Biological  Survey 
[NBS]  is  safely  secured  from  threat  in 
this  bill— even  though  it  has  not  been 
authorized  and  may  never  be.  The 
Rules  Committee  chose  to  permit  the 
unauthorized  establishment  of  this  new 
agency  in  violation  of  House  rules  in 
the  House-passed  bill  and,  as  a  result, 
the  NBS  can  now  avoid  the  House  rule 
barring  unauthorized  appropriations- 
rule  21,  clause  2. 

This  is  particularly  egregious  be- 
cause it  flies  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing House  support  for  a  more  restricted 
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Biological  Survey  than  is  contained  in 
this  bill.  The  result  is  a  bill  that  di- 
rectly contravenes  the  will  of  the 
House. 

Indeed,  the  House  adopted  a  total  of 
eight  amendments— most  dealing  with 
property  rights.  None  of  these  amend- 
ments are  incorporated  into  this  pro- 
tected appropriations  bill. 

The  Taylor  amendment  was  adopted 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  309  to  115. 
An  even  greater  margin  than  the  vote 
on  the  superconducting  super  collider. 

Don't  be  fooled.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  Taylor  amendment  is  included  in 
this  bill.  Gone  from  the  language  the 
House  supported  so  convincingly  are 
provisions  which  require  the  NBS  to 
obey  State  property  and  privacy  laws; 
require  NBS  employees  to  notify  prop- 
erty owners  of  access  so  that  the  owner 
can  accompany  them;  disclose  the  data 
gathered  from  the  owner's  land  to  the 
owner;  survey  Federal  lands  before  pri- 
vate lands;  require  peer  review  of  data 
and  research  to  ensure  reliability  and 
validity— to  name  just  some  of  the 
amendments  adopted  by  the  House. 

Besides  the  amendments  already 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  at  least  10  ad- 
ditional amendments  may  be  offered  to 
the  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
NBS.  The  only  responsible  course  of  ac- 
tion is  to  let  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees in  both  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
plete their  work  on  the  NBS — first — be- 
fore we  establish  this  new  agency  in  an 
appropriations  bill. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  circumvent  the 
rules  of  this  body— worse  still  when  it 
is  done  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
will  of  this  body.  But  it  is  unacceptable 
when  the  subject  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  constitutional  democracy:  private 
property.  Make  no  mistake:  Support 
for  this  rule  is  opposition  to  private 
property  rights. 

If  you  believe  that  new  Federal  agen- 
cies ought  to  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, especially  when  the  subject  per- 
tains to  something  so  fundamental  as 
private  property,  defeat  this  rule.  Pri- 
vate property  rights  are  too  important 
to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Sk.aggs]. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  the 
Members  to  please  make  reference  to 
page  17  of  the  conference  report,  which 
makes  it  absolutely  clear  that  the 
comments  just  made  about,  for  in- 
stance, private  property  rights,  are  not 
at  all  accurate.  In  fact,  the  conferees 
state  explicitly  that: 

None  of  the  funds  under  this  legislation 
shall  be  used  to  conduct  new  surveys  on  pri- 
vate property  unless  specifically  authorized 
in  writing  by  the  property  owner. 

To  go  further,  on  the  same  page,  the 
report  makes  it  absolutely  clear,  as  the 
chairman  indicated,  that  this  does  not 


create  a  new  agency.  It  merely  funds 
programs  already  authorized  in  law 
and  provides  no  additional  authorities 
that  the  Secretary  does  not  already 
have. 

Mr  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Tauzin]. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  of  all  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  that 
there  have  been  some  improvements  in 
the  conference  committee  with  ref- 
erence to  property  rights.  The  improve- 
ment is  that  the  conference  committee 
did  adopt  language  saying  that  before 
this  biological  survey  can  go  forward, 
which  is  a  function  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment anyhow,  that  written  consent 
of  the  property  owner  must  be  ob- 
tained. We  appreciate  that.  That  is  an 
improvement. 

But  what  is  not  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  in  authorizing  the  funds 
for  this  program  are  the  other  protec- 
tions that  this  House  voted  for.  protec- 
tions that  said  the  volunteers  would 
not  be  used  in  this  scientific  survey. 
Apparently  the  money  appropriated 
will  be  spent  by  the  Interior  Secretary 
with  his  current  authority  to  use  vol- 
unteers. 

The  second  point  we  want  to  make  is 
that  there  were  other  amendments 
adopted  on  the  floor  on  the  authorizing 
bill  which  would  have  made  sure  that 
State  privacy  laws  were  protected,  but 
data  gathered  would  have  been  shared 
with  the  landowner,  that  the  survey  of 
Federal  lands  were  to  go  first  before 
private  property  would  be  surveyed, 
and  that  peer  review  of  the  data  would 
be  permitted. 

Those  provisions,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  authorizing  legislation, 
are  not  here  in  the  conference  report, 
and  that  is  a  shame,  because  they 
should  be  if  this  biological  survey  is 
going  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  Members,  we 
have  some  assurances  from  the  authors 
of  the  biological  survey  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  going  to  make  them  on 
the  floor  today,  that  that  bill  is  yet  to 
come  before  the  House.  It  will  be 
brought  up,  I  understand,  with  that  as- 
surance. I  think  we  will  have  a  chance 
when  the  bill  is  brought  up  to  maybe 
hopefully  get  those  protections  built 
into  law. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  if  something 
happens  to  that  bill,  if  it  is  not  brought 
up.  if  it  dies  somewhere  in  this  process, 
if  the  Senate  does  not  bring  it  up,  if  we 
do  not  get  a  separate  authorizing  bill 
with  all  the  protections  that  are  left 
out  of  this  conference  report,  then  the 
Interior  Secretary,  if  this  rule  passes, 
will  be  able  to  go  forward  with  volun- 
teers, without  all  the  protections  that 
we  adopted  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say 
to  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin].  we  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  are  try- 
ing at  the  direction  of  the  authorizing 
committees  to  limit  the  amount  of  leg- 
islation that  we  put  in  these  appropria- 
tions bills.  I  regret  that  we  could  not 
take  care  of  all  of  the  problems.  We 
certainly  made  an  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  I  certainly  would  hope  we 
would  not  defeat  the  rule  on  this  bill 
because  the  authorizers  have  not 
passed  the  National  Biological  Survey 
legislation. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  makes  a  valid 
point.  I  would  point  .out.  however,  that 
until  this  Congress,  this  House  and  this 
Senate,  acts  on  all  of  these  private 
property  protections,  there  are  many 
of  us  in  this  body  who  feel  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  getting  a  bunch 
of  volunteers  to  run  all  over  private 
property  in  America  to  do  this  survey 
creates  some  real  problems  for  us. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  took 
care  of  the  private  property  issue. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  We  would  like  the  op- 
portunity, and  I  hope  we  get  it.  to  vote 
on  the  authorizing  legislation  some- 
time this  year,  and  hopefully  get  the 
bill  out.  so  the  protections  are  built  in. 

Mr.  DICKS.  We  urge  the  gentleman 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  do.  too.  Our  problem 
is  this  bill  does  not  have  it.  It  has  real 
problems. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2'/i  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Packard]. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  every  appropria- 
tions bill,  especially  the  conference  re- 
ports this  year,  have  been  considered 
under  a  rule  that  has  waived  the  rules 
of  the  House.  Why  do  we  have  rules  if 
we  do  not  intend  to  follow  them?  Why 
is  that  important  to  this  particular 
issue? 

In  this  particular  conference  report 
we  create  a  new  agency,  the  National 
Biological  Survey,  and  it  has  not  been 
authorized. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
claimed  that  it  does  not  require  au- 
thorization. There  are  those  of  us  in 
the  House  that  feel  it  does  extend  far 
beyond  the  existing  organizations,  and. 
thus,  does  need  to  be  authorized. 

When  the  House  originally  considered 
the  Interior  bill,  the  rule  granted 
waived  points  of  order  against  the 
NBS.  Some  Members  were  concerned, 
but  we  did  not  attempt  to  defeat  the 
rule,  because  we  were  assured  that  the 
authorizing  committee  would  bring  an 
authorization  bill  to  the  floor. 

Well,  a  funny  thing  happened  along 
the  way.  It  was  brought  to  the  floor, 
and  the  intent  was  that  during  the  au- 
thorization   process,    it   would   expand 
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the  Interior  Secretary's  power.  Yet  the 
House  worked  its  will  and  passed  sev- 
eral amendments  that  actually  con- 
strained the  power  of  the  Secretary.  As 
a  result,  the  bill  was  quickly  pulled 
from  consideration  and  it  was  not  au- 
thorized. 

I  am  aware  also  there  have  been  com- 
mitments that  it  will  be  brought  for 
authorization.  But  that  is  after  the 
fact,  and  after  we  pass  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  an  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  Members  that 
pass  amendments  during  the  NBS  au- 
thorization. As  a  result,  it  has  an  obli- 
gation to  protect  certain  rights  and 
will  of  the  House  as  passed,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  addressing  it. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  45 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Packard],  of  course,  is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  subcommittee  and  was 
one  of  the  managers  in  conference.  Let 
me  read  to  my  friend  what  the  man- 
agers say  about  the  biological  survey. 

The  managers  agree  that  funding  for  the 
National  Biological  Survey  is  provided  only 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  law  and  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  ongoing  research  activities 
of  the  department  previously  carried  out  by 
a  variety  of  separate  agencies  within  the  de- 
partment. 

D  1610 

All  we  have  got  now  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  is  the  authority  the 
Secretary  now  possesses.  We  gave  him 
no  additional  powers  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Then  I  have  to  ask, 
why.  as  I  did  in  the  process  of  con- 
ferencing, why  then  do  we  ask  for  the 
authorization  to  even  bring  before  the 
House  an  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary wants  additional  duties  and  he 
can  only  get  those  additional  duties  in 
an  authorizing  bill.  That  is  the  reason 
that  we  are  going  to  have  an  authoriz- 
ing bill.  But  in  this  bill  he  does  not 
have  additional  duties. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  But  in  this  bill  we 
fund  the  full  amount  that  would  en- 
compass those  additional  duties. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  no,  we  do 
not.  We  only  fund  the  amount  for  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  existing  agencies. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds].  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
to  answer  some  questions  that  were 
raised  earlier. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  notice  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources  presumably 
is  about  to  say  a  similar  thing.  As 
managers  of  this  authorizing  bill.  I  just 


want  the  House  to  know  that  it  is  our 
intention,  as  it  has  always  been,  to  re- 
turn, as  soon  as  the  schedule  permits, 
to  conclude  our  consideration  of  that 
bill. 

Members  should  also  know  that  a 
companion  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction in  the  other  body,  indicating 
that  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  of  its 
being  seriously  considered  over  there 
as  well. 

It  is  our  hope  and  our  intention  that 
that  will  be  the  case. 

In  any  event,  the  House  will  work  its 
will  and  the  authorizing  bill  will  be 
brought  back,  we  hope  and  expect  per- 
haps as  early  as  next  week,  for  final 
consideration  by  this  House.  Members 
should  know  that. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule.  I  sus- 
pect most  of  my  colleagues  know  why. 

I  rise  because  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  extensive  statutory  changes  made 
in  this  appropriations  bill,  particularly 
as  they  regard  grazing. 

I  first  should  say  that  I  do  appreciate 
the  work  of  the  committee.  I  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  the  chairman,  who  is 
always  a  gentleman  working  with 
these  things. 

I  have  been  around  legislation  for  a 
while,  in  the  State  legislature,  been 
here  a  few  years.  We  have  some  rules. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  go 
by  those  rules,  there  is  not  much  point 
in  having  them. 

The  rule  is  that  we  are  supposed  to 
legislate  in  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees. We  are  supposed  to  appropriate  in 
the  appropriating  committees. 

Here  are  19  pages  of  new  rules  and 
regulations  put  into  statute  here  on 
grazing.  I  am  not  talking  about  fees.  I 
am  not  talking  about  fees.  I  am  talking 
about  reform,  the  reform,  the  statu- 
tory reform  that  is  put  forth  by  the 
Secretary  is  right  here,  and  eight  pages 
in  this  one. 

These  are  significant  kinds  of 
changes,  not  just  little  changes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Interior  bill  passed  the  House  origi- 
nally, we  had  no  provision  for  grazing 
fees  because  it  was  stricken  as  being 
legislative.  The  first  time  that  this 
came  up  again  was  when  instructed  by 
the  House,  in  going  to  conference,  to  do 
something  about  increasing  grazing 
fees.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  provi- 
sion being  included. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  understand  that.  But  the 
gentleman  was  not  instructed  to  put  in 
18  pages  of  new  rules  on  grazing  re- 


form. He  was  talking  about  fees.  These 
are  not  fees.  These  go  far  beyond  fees. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  this  was 
started  by  the  Senators,  I  will  say, 
rather  than  by  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  does  not  mean  we  have 
to  like  everything  the  Senate  goes  for. 
I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  do  that.  I 
think  we  ought  to  reject  this  rule.  I 
find  Members  embracing  everything 
the  Senate  is  for.  I  see  my  dear  chair- 
man down  here  from  the  authorizing 
committee  who  has  written  letters  on 
this.  I  support  that,  but  we  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  letters  that  my  chair- 
man has  written. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  the  rule. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller],  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
support  this  rule. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  put  some  of  this 
in  perspective. 

One  is  that  clearly  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  and  myself  and  the  others 
involved  in  the  Biological  Survey  to 
bring  that  legislation  back  to  the  floor 
and  to  push  for  final  passage  and,  as 
the  gentleman  pointed  out,  we  expect 
to  do  that.  We  have  two  ships  passing 
in  the  night  here,  the  appropriations 
and  the  authorization  bill. 

Had  we  stuck  with  the  original 
schedule,  the  House  would  have  voted 
the  Biological  Survey  off  of  the  floor 
and  been  done  with  it.  I  appreciate  the 
concerns  of  Members  who  won  those 
amendments,  because  they  are  con- 
cerned, as  everyone  is,  that  somehow 
this  will  all  be  lost  as  the  bill  goes  to 
conference  or  somewhere  else.  And 
they  bought  an  insurance  policy  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  private  property  rights,  which 
I  think  they  were  quite  proper  to  ask 
for.  And  they  got  a  limitation  so  that 
they  could  protect  that  and  to  say  that 
they  were  serious  and  they  did  not 
want  to  give  it  away.  Message  sent  and 
received. 

Now  we  have  grazing  fees.  The  House, 
by  a  vote  of  over  313,  told  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  not  to  accept  the 
moratorium  by  the  Senate  on  what  the 
Secretary  has  done,  which  dealt  with 
rules  and  regulations  and  fees  on  graz- 
ing lands,  to  respond  to  the  fact  that 
the  House  has  passed  overwhelmingly 
time  and  again  both  fee  increases  and 
regulation,  never  having  dealt  with  the 
Senate. 

Those  instructions  were  picked  up. 
They  were  managed  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  conferees  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  lot  of  other  Members  in- 
volved. They  came  up  with  this. 

What  Members  are  saying  here  is 
they  would  like  a  little  more  author- 
ization on  the  Biological  Survey  and  a 
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little  less  on  the  grazing  fees.  The  fact 
is,  they  cannot  get  it  perfect.  But  there 
is  a  mandate  from  the  House  to  deal 
with  this,  and  they  have  done  so.  And 
they  are  reporting  that  back. 

On  the  Biological  Survey,  we  are 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. We  will  continue  those  amend- 
ments. Those  amendments  will  be  hon- 
ored and,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts pointed  out,  a  companion 
bill  has  been  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  appropriate  committee  in 
the  other  body  And  the  Secretary  says 
he  wants  this  legislation  because  that 
is  the  only  way  he  can  expand  his  au- 
thority that  he  does  not  have  under 
current  law. 

I  think  this  rule  and  the  bill  is  fairly 
fair  to  all  parties  involved.  I  think  this 
is  a  good,  fair  operation.  Not  everybody 
is  happy,  but  it  has  sort  of  worked  out 
reasonable. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  rule.  The  con- 
ference report  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  while  funding  many  valu- 
able projects  and  programs,  includes  a 
provision  that  causes  me  great  con- 
cern. 

This  provision  would  allow  for  the 
creation  of  the  National  Biological 
Survey,  a  new  agency  that  has  not  even 
been  authorized  by  Congress.  The  con- 
ference repwrt  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Biological 
Survey  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior through  the  transfer  and  consoli- 
dation of  research  elements  from  var- 
ious bureaus. 

I  oppose  this  rule  because  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  that  its  adoption  will 
send  a  wrong  signal.  It  will  send  the 
message  that  the  authorizing  process  is 
unnecessary.  It  will  say  that  it's  okay 
to  leave  the  details  of  establishing  new 
agencies  with  the  bureaucracy.  And,  it 
will  mean  that  we  in  Congress  have  ab- 
rogated and  abandoned  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1845  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Biologi- 
cal Survey  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior— an  agency  that  would  be 
tasked  with  gathering,  analyzing,  and 
disseminating  information  on  plant 
and  animal  species  in  this  country. 
This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology. 

On  October  6.  H  R.  1845  was  consid- 
ered under  an  open  rule.  After  consid- 
erable debate,  the  House  adopted  eight 
amendments — changes  that  signifi- 
cantly improved  the  bill.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  was  the  Tay- 
lor amendment,  critical  because  it  pro- 
tects private  property  rights.  The  Tay- 
lor amendment  requires  written  con- 


sent from,  and  notice  to.  private  land- 
owners before  any  Government  agent 
enters  their  property,  and  further  re- 
quires the  Government  to  share  any 
data  collected  on  the  property  with  the 
landowner. 

Taylor  is  important,  but  there  were 
seven  other  significant  amendments 
that  considerably  improved  the  legisla- 
tion. Those  amendments  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  volunteers  in  collecting 
data;  require  more  rigorous  independ- 
ent review  of  survey  data;  require  the 
surveying  of  all  Federal  lands  before 
private  lands;  prohibit  the  acceptance 
of  donated  property;  and  clarify  the 
survey's  international  responsibilities. 

Despite  assurances  that  this  author- 
izing legislation  would  be  put  on  a  fast 
track  and  enacted  before  the  appropria- 
tions bills  were  finalized,  that  has  not 
happened.  H.R.  1845  has  not  even  been 
rescheduled  for  floor  action.  How.  we 
are  being  asked  to  fund  a  program  that 
we  have  not  authorized  and  without 
most  of  the  refinements  approved  on 
this  floor  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 

Amendment  No.  18  in  the  conference 
report  includes  only  one  small  part  of 
the  Taylor  amendment  and  ignores  the 
other  seven  amendments  adopted  by 
the  House  on  October  6.  While  I  see 
that  this  is  an  attempt  by  the  con- 
ferees to  address  one  concern  raised  by 
the  House,  it  in  no  way  should  replace 
the  full  text  of  the  Taylor  private  prop- 
erty rights  amendment. 

This  program  should  not  be  funded 
until  it  is  authorized.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  oppose  this  rule,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  who  care  anything  about 
constitutional  rights  and  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  to  join  me  in 
voting  against  it. 

a  1620 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfi'.me).  The  Chair  wishes  to  advise 
Members  designated  to  control  time 
that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gordon]  has  17  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  QuiLLEN]  has  14  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  1  minute 
to   the   gentleman   from   Illinois   [Mr. 

Y.\TES]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  apologize 
to  the  House  for  so  many  interven- 
tions. 

I  rise.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  correct  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  FIELDS]  in 
his  assertion  that  the  biodiversity  sur- 
vey was  created  by  our  bill.  It  was  not 
created  by  our  bill.  It  was  created  by  a 
reorganization  plan  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  existing  powers  that 
resided  in  the  national  parks  and  in  the 
fish  and  wildlife  refuges.  That  reorga- 
nization plan  gave  no  additional  pow- 
ers to  the  Secretary  that  he  did  not 
have  before.  It  just  limited  those  pow- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  an  opinion  by  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, in  which  he  says: 


So  long  as  the  function  is  not  a  new  one 
and  is  within  the  contemplated  purposes  of 
the  current  appropriation  .  .  .  the  essential 
function,  biological  research,  is  not  new  or 
different.  Rather,  only  its  organizational  ad- 
dress will  change.  Accordingly,  we  believe 
this  kind  of  a  transfer  during  the  current 
budget  year  is  authorized  by  section  5  of  (the 
reorganization  plan). 

It  is  a  reorganization. 

Mr,  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman      from      Nevada      [Mrs. 

VUCANOVICH]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
this  resolution  (or  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2520.  Once  again,  the 
Rules  committee  has  ignored  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  Once  more  we  have  a 
protective  rule  for  an  appropriations  bill  that 
would  thwart  the  will  of  the  full  IHouse  for  the 
gain  of  a  few 

On  October  6  this  body  spoke  loudly  and 
clearly — private  property  nghts  must  be  pro- 
tected in  carrying  out  the  mission  of  the  Na- 
tional Biological.  Survey.  It's  not  often  I'm  on 
the  side  of  a  200  vote  victory  margin,  but  on 
the  Taylor-Condit-Pombo  amendment  many 
Members  )Oined  the  fight  for  a  basic  privacy 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  half-hearted  at- 
tempted to  assuage  Members  with  "Taylor- 
like" language  doesn't  pass  the  acid  test.  Just 
ask  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Condit,  or  Mr.  POMBO.  or 
those  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Businessmen,  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau,  and  many  others  which 
strongly  supported  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
1845  Are  any  of  them  satisfied  the  conferees 
have  captured  the  essence  of  property  rights 
protection  embodied  in  our  vote  of  October  6? 
Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  disenfranchised 
by  the  parliamentary  process  one  more  time. 
Not  only  is  the  Taylor  amendment  a  shadow 
of  Its  former  self,  but  the  amendments  of  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Hayes,  and  others  which  we 
adopted  on  October  6  are  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  nse  up 
and  defeat  this  rule.  Send  a  message  to  the 
leadership  of  this  body— No  more  business  as 
usual — the  I03d  Congress  will  be  heard  and 
Its  collective  voice  says  "pnvate  property 
rights  must  be  respected  by  government." 
Vote  "nay"  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  and  30  seconds  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  First  Congress  in 
this  Nation  met  for  the  first  time,  it 
set  to  work  on  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
said  in  the  preamble  of  its  work  that  it 
did  that  because  it  was  a  promise  to 
the  people.  It  wanted  to  maintain  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  a  very 
shaky  new  government  that  was  start- 
ing, and  democracy  was  starting. 

The  whole  debate  we  are  here  having 
about  private  property  rights,  and  we 
expressed    this   in    the   Committee   on 
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Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  was  to 
try  to  return  some  confidence  about 
this  body's  providing  security  for  pri- 
vate-property rights  that  have  been 
abused  and  trampled,  many  of  us 
think,  for  years. 

First  of  all,  in  that  hearing  we  heard 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  say  that 
he  was  asking  for  an  exemption  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  on  the  bio- 
logical survey,  and  he  said  to  me  per- 
sonally, "It  is  because  if  we  let  them 
know  what  we  are  doing,  people  may 
destroy  the  habitat."  My  response  was, 
"Is  this  bill  so  bad,  is  this  action  so 
bad.  we  cannot  tell  people  about  it?" 

Later  we  passed  in  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  almost 
unanimously  amendments  that  were 
brought  later  to  this  floor.  Those 
amendments  went  over  to  Interior  and 
there  they  were  killed.  We  came  back 
in  a  joint  committee,  and  I  asked  the 
Secretary,  of  the  Interior  if  he  was 
planning  to  move  ahead  with  this  bio- 
logical survey,  even  without  authoriza- 
tion. He  said  he  was,  he  intended  to  do 
it.  He  said  his  counsel  told  him  he 
could  do  it,  and  he  was  moving  ahead. 
We  took  the  matter  to  the  floor,  and 
won. 

That  is  a  brief  history  of  what  has 
happened.  First  of  all,  we  had  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  saying  that  he 
did  not  want  people  to  know  about 
this,  because  it  might  cause  some  dam- 
age. The  Government  could  not  really 
trust  the  people. 

Second,  the  amendments  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries were  ambushed  in  Interior  and 
killed. 

Third,  we  had  the  Secretary  saying 
he  was  going  ahead  without  authoriza- 
tion. 

Fourth,  we  won  this  on  the  floor,  by 
a  large  margin.  Then  the  authorization 
was  held  up.  and  Interior,  has  brought 
us  an  appropriation  bill  authorizing 
the  creation  of  the  National  Biological 
Survey  with  a  small  amount  of  private 
property  protection.  This  is  not  my 
amendment  for  private  property  rights 
protection.  It  was  done  without  my 
consent  and  without  discussion.  The 
sum  of  this  action  does  not  retain  the 
public  confidence. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  as  we  look 
back  over  the  history,  we  have  in  fact 
destroyed  that  public  confidence,  that 
confidence  that  people  thought  they 
had  in  this  body  for  protecting  private 
property  rights.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
get  it  back  unless  we  defeat  this  rule 
and  come  up  with  something  that  will 
enable  us  to  restore  public  confidence. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  page  21  of  the  committee  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
it  says  "The  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey   is    proposed    new    organization." 


That  causes  us  concern,  a  number  of 
us.  Going  back  to  the  gentleman's  par- 
ticular amendment  that  passed  on  the 
floor,  as  I  understand  the  distinction 
with  what  is  in  the  conference  report, 
there  is  no  notice  to  the  landowner. 
There  is  a  requirement  of  written  con- 
sent, but  then  there  is  no  requirement 
that  any  information  that  is  gathered 
or  found  be  shared  with  the  landowner. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  I  think  that  un- 
dermines the  private  property  protec- 
tion people  thought  they  would  have  in 
this  bill  when  we  passed  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

DiNGELL]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank,  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gordon],  for  mak- 
ing this  time  available  to  me.  My  re- 
marks will  be  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  tell  the  House 
about  a  problem  that  is  in  this  bill. 
The  Biological  Survey  is  put  in  here,  in 
theory,  that  it  is  going  to  make  things 
better.  In  point  of  fact,  what  we  are 
doing  is  stripping  the  line  agencies  like 
Fish  and  Wildlife  and  other  agencies  of 
their  ability  to  gather  the  facts,  and 
quite  honestly,  their  ability  to  inform 
the  Congress  properly  of  what  is  going 
on  with  regard  to  the  administration 
law. 

Mr.  Babbitt,  the  Secretary,  wants 
this.  That  is  nice.  I  have  seen  other 
Secretaries  want  this  kind  of  cen- 
tralization of  authority,  and  the  result 
of  it  is  always  bad,  because  if  we  get  a 
bad  Secretary  that  wants  to  plunder 
the  public  lands,  that  wants  to  dis- 
sipate the  authorities  and  the  protec- 
tions of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  habitat, 
this  is  the  perfect  tool  under  which 
that  can  be  done. 

It  is  said  that  this  does  not  con- 
stitute any  change,  we  are  just  moving 
money  around.  Do  not  believe  it.  What 
is  happening  here  is  not  that  money  is 
being  moved,  but  the  basis  is  being  laid 
for  a  change  in  the  entire  structure  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  a  number  of 
other  legislation.  We  are  talking  about 
moving  the  authorities  out  of  endan- 
gered species,  over  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act.  Information  that 
might  flow  up  to  this  body  from  Fish 
and  Wildlife  or  from  those  other  agen- 
cies will  no  longer  be  coming  this  way, 
because  Mr.  Babbitt  will  have  his 
hands  right  around  the  neck  and  wind- 
pipe of  those  agencies. 

My  warning  to  this  House  is  that  the 
adoption  of  amendment  No.  16,  inclu- 
sion of  the  biological  survey,  is  ex- 
tremely bad.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  environment,  it  is  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  conservation,  and  it  is  a  bad  pro- 
posal. It  is  not  going  to  save  money,  it 
is  not  going  to  make  for  better  science, 
it  is  simply  going  to  move  it  all  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Secretary. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Babbitt  might  want  to 
move  those  authorities  in  a  direction 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  might 
want,  but  I  want  to  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  some  years  ago  there  was 
a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Doug  McKay 
who  was  diligently  dissipating  the  pub- 
lic lands,  plundering  the  refuge  system, 
destroying  the  administration  of  BLM, 
and  causing  significant  other  troubles 
in  the  handling  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  the  protection  of 
the  resources  there,  including  fish  and 
wildlife. 

A  similar  situation  can  much  more 
easily  occur  now,  because  of  the  provi- 
sion here  with  regard  to  the  biological 
survey.  The  biological  survey  is  not 
progress.  Remember,  in  the  old  days 
there  was  a  biological  survey.  That  was 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  go  back  to  that  kind 
of  stratified  approach  to  our  protection 
of  the  public  lands. 

D  1630 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Calvert]. 

Mr.  CALVERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago,  I  spoke  in  support  of  the  Taylor 
amendment  which  passed  this  body  by 
an  overwhelming  bipartisan  vote  of  309 
to  115. 

Clearly,  the  vast  majority  of  this 
House  believed  that  it  was  important 
to  protect  the  privacy  rights  of  people 
whose  land  will  be  subject  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  national  biological  survey 
[NBS]. 

What  happened  to  our  amendment? 

Does  the  clear  will  of  the  House  mean 
so  little  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  its  members  are  willing  to  es- 
tablish the  NBS  without  most  of  the 
privacy  protections  that  we  approved? 

If  so,  what  happened  to  the  will  of 
the  majority? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  want 
the  protections  provided  by  the  Taylor 
amendment,  all  of  them. 

They  want  the  NBS  to  obey  State 
property  and  privacy  laws. 

They  want  the  NBS  to  disclose  to  a 
property  owner  the  data  gathered  from 
his  or  her  land. 

And,  they  want  peer  review  of  data 
and  research  to  ensure  reliability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  private 
property  owners  of  my  district,  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  rule  on  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill. 

The  conference  should  reconvene  and 
report  back  a  bill  that  withholds  fund- 
ing for  the  national  biological  survey 
until  it  is  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Ve.nto]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  on  the  conference 
report. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  actively  in- 
volved   in   consideration    of  bills    and 
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rules  on  Interior  appropriation  bills 
and  have  made  my  concerns  well 
known  when  I  felt  the  appropriations 
measures  have  overstepped  their  au- 
thority. That  is  not  the  case  today. 

The  rule  provides  for  fair  consider- 
ation of  the  matters  considered  in  con- 
ference by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
As  the  bill  left  here,  there  were  author- 
izing measures  in  it  that  were  pro- 
tected by  the  rule  that  came  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  As  the  bill  came  to 
the  floor,  it  was  I  who  rose  and  struck 
the  authorizing  language  from  the  bio- 
logical survey  at  that  time. 

The  bill  that  left  here  had  the  money 
in  for  the  biological  survey.  The  fact  is 
that  during  the  course  of  consideration 
we  considered  an  authorization  bill, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  manager 
of  that  bill.  Chairman  Studds.  to  move 
ahead  with  the  consideration  of  that 
and  to,  in  fact,  act  on  an  authorizing 
measure. 

I  think  in  good  faith  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]. 
added  language  which  he  thought  rep- 
resented the  will  of  this  House  in  terms 
of  approval  of  landowners.  I  for  one. 
based  on  the  votes  that  occurred  here, 
have  no  intention  of  trying  to  frustrate 
the  will  of  the  House  with  regards  to 
owner  consent  for  access  to  land.  I 
think  it  is  the  clear  will  of  this  House 
that  that  be  the  case,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  will  and  understanding  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  that  is  going  to  occur.  We 
are  trying  to  operate  in  good  faith. 

But  I  think  what  is  operating  here 
today  really  is  an  effort  to  use  the  bio- 
logical survey  as  a  heat  shield.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  policy  path  we  have 
taken  with  regard  to  owner  consent, 
but  really,  the  issue  is  grazing.  And  we 
have  had  debate  and  gridlock  for  10 
years  on  grazing  fee  increases,  and  on 
policies  around  this  House  with  regard 
to  it.  We  have  sent  the  Senate  bill  after 
bill  over  there  to  sit  and  to  languish 
while  we  waited  for  them  to  act  on  a 
reform  grazing  policy.  We  did  not  ask 
for  this  grazing  policy  to  be  foisted  on 
this  particular  Interior  conference.  It 
was  the  Senate  that  acted  on  such  pol- 
icy and  stated  that  we  will  not  do  any- 
thing on  grazing  fees,  and  said  the  Sec- 
retary should  be  stopped,  he  could  not 
even  study  the  issue  of  grazing. 

Then  in  conference,  finally.  Senator 
Reid  stood  up,  and  I  commend  Senator 
Reid  from  a  western  State  for  his  cour- 
age, and  we  went  to  the  table  and  we 
resolved  this  grazing  issue  policy  and 
fee  in  the  compromise  embodied  in  this 
measure  before  us.  In  this  House  we 
can  resolve  it  today  by  passing  this 
rule  and  passing  these  grazing  fees  and 
dealing  with  these  issues  on  a  good- 
faith  basis. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  some  effort  underway 
to  attempt  to  defeat  the  rule  based,  I  gather, 
on  what  the  conference  committee  did  or  did 
not  do  regarding  the  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey and  grazing  fees. This  is  an  effort  in  sub- 
terfuge. There  is  nothing  m  this  rule  that  will 


prevent  the  House  from  appropnately  voting 
on  the  controversial  matters  addressed  by  the 
conference  and  bemg  debated  today. 

Let's  look  at  the  question  of  the  National  Bi- 
ological Survey.  When  H.R.  2520  was  first 
considered  by  the  House  it  included  funding 
for  the  National  Biological  Survey  as  well  as 
authorizing  language  regarding  donations  and 
the  use  of  volunteers.  I  am  the  Member  who 
raised  a  point  of  order  on  the  authorizing  lan- 
guage and  It  was  stncken  from  the  bill.  When 
the  Senate  considered  H.R.  2520,  they  in- 
cluded not  only  funding  for  the  National  Bio- 
logical Survey  but  they  reinserted  the  authoriz- 
ing provisions  on  donations  and  volunteers. 
So  that  was  what  was  before  the  conference. 
Chairman  Yates,  to  his  credit,  upheld  the 
House  position  and  got  the  Senate  conferees 
to  agree  to  delete  the  authonzing  language  in 
the  bill.  But  that  was  not  enough  for  some. 
They  wanted  the  conference  to  address  mat- 
ters not  committed  to  it  by  either  body. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Representative  Regula. 
an  agreement  was  reached  to  include  a 
spending  limitation  requinng  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  landowner  by  the  National  Biologi- 
cal Survey  when  surveys  are  done  on  private 
property.  So  what's  the  point  of  the  opponents 
of  the  National  Biological  Survey''  The  con- 
ference committee  agreement  is,  in  fact,  con- 
sistent with  the  votes  taken  by  the  House  re- 
garding volunteers  and  written  consent  and  il 
you  don't  like  the  language  on  written  consent, 
furthermore  there  is  nothing  in  this  rule  to  pre- 
vent you  from  seeking  or  obtaining  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  this  question. 

Now  the  debate  on  this  rule  reminds  me  of 
what  happens  when  one  dog  barks  at  the 
moon,  other  dogs  )Oin  in  to  sing  a  chorus.  So 
It  IS  with  the  opponents  of  grazing  reform.  Let 
me  make  this  perfectly  clear.  I  would  not  be 
unhappy  if  the  appropnations  bill  were  silent 
on  grazing.  Secretary  Babbitt  then  could  pro- 
ceed with  his  grazing  reform  rulemaking  as  he 
IS  authorized  to  do  under  current  law.  It  is  the 
Senate  that  picked  this  fight  with  their  attempt 
to  dismantle  and  completely  block  the  Sec- 
retary's rulemaking  grazing  permit  authority. 
By  a  vote  of  314  to  109,  the  House  soundly 
rejected  this  Senate  action.  But  the  Senate 
was  insistent  that  something  be  done.  this,  the 
same  body  that  stonewalled  the  House  on  four 
different  occasions  on  the  question  of  grazing 
fees  and  range  reform.  Despite  that  record.  I 
sat  down  at  the  table  with  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  an  attempt  to  forge  an  agreement, 
to  end  a  decade  of  gridlock  on  this  issue.  Our 
jobs  as  legislators  is  to  address  issues,  not 
shy  away  from  them.  Finally,  yes,  we  reached 
agreement  and  that  agreement  was  adopted 
by  the  conference  committee.  It  embodies 
give-and-take  on  all  sides.  It  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable and  embodies  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
past  House  actions  on  grazing  fees.  This  rule 
in  no  way,  shape,  or  form  prevents  an  up-or- 
down  vole  on  the  grazing  reform  agreement. 
Knowing  how  the  House  has  voted  in  the  past, 
opponents  certainly  realize  that  the  House  will 
give  Its  strong  approval  to  the  agreement. 

If  you  want  to  end  a  decade  of  grazing 
gridlock  and  settle  this  perennial  question  of 
grazing  reform,  I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  this 
rule  and  the  conference  committee  agreement. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  POMBO]. 


Mr.  POMBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  time. 

I  would  just  like  to  rise  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  here  and  speak  against  the 
rule.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  I  think  that  this  rule  ought  to  be 
defeated,  but  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  is  because  the  National  Biological 
Survey  is  authorized  in  this  conference 
report.  Regardless  of  what  we  are  hear- 
ing, it  is  authorized.  It  is  $25  to  $30  mil- 
lion of  new  money. 

If  it  was  not  authorized  in  this  con- 
ference report,  if  it  was  only  going 
ahead  with  what  the  Secretary  has  the 
ability  to  do  now.  he  would  not  need 
separate  language  in  a  conference  re- 
port to  make  it  work,  because  what  he 
is  doing  is  expanding  the  authority 
that  he  has  and  putting  together  and 
reorganizing  his  department,  expending 
money  that  he  is  spending  and  going 
out  and  doing  something  that  we  have 
not  authorized  yet. 

To  me  this  argument  on  the  rule  does 
not  have  to  do  with  grazing  fees.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey. 

What  I  feel  we  should  do  is  put  aside 
the  money  until  the  authorizing  lan- 
guage has  been  passed,  until  this  House 
has  had  the  ability  to  pass  on  this 
question. 

I  also  believe  that  with  the  language 
that  is  included  in  this  conference  re- 
port we  do  not  have  protection  of  prop- 
erty rights  in  the  same  way  that  we  did 
with  our  amendment  when  we  passed 
our  amendment  overwhelmingly  in  this 
body.  It  had  different  language  than 
what  is  included,  as  well  as  the  other 
amendments  that  were  passed  that  day 
which  are  not  protected  by  this. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  chairmen 
who  have  gotten  up  previously  and 
promised  we  will  have  the  National  Bi- 
ological Survey  back  are  correct,  and 
that  we  do  get  that  back,  and  that  we 
are  able  to  finish  that  process.  But  it  is 
not  at  this  current  time  possible. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POMBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  we  will  make 
every  effort  in  the  House,  but  in  sug- 
gesting what  we  can  do  to  control  the 
Senate  is  another  matter.  We  will  do 
our  best  to  work  with  the  gentleman 
on  that. 

Mr.  POMBO.  Unfortunately,  I  realize 
that  we  do  not  control  the  other  body. 
But  I  just  would  like  to  make  the  final 
point  that  if  you  call  the  Interior  De- 
partment now  you  can  get  the  number 
of  the  National  Biological  Survey.  So 
they  are  already  moving  ahead. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  friends,  I  come  to  this  well  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates),  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  this  work,  and  the  work 
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of  the  conference,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  am  terribly  disturbed  about 
the  Biological  Survey  that  has  been 
put  in  this  legislation.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  just  mentioned, 
the  Secretary  is  already  doing  it.  The 
Secretary  is  already  stripping  the 
money  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, and  as  my  good  friend  from  Michi- 
gan said,  depleting  the  resources  and 
putting  in  this  Biological  Survey. 

This,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  national- 
ization under  one  umbrella  of  the  plan- 
ning and  use  of  our  land.  But  it  is  my 
understanding,  and  I  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studd.s]  that  we 
are  going  to  bring  the  authorization 
bill  to  the  floor  tomorrow  or  some  time 
this  week,  and  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity once  and  for  all  to  establish, 
without  any  doubt,  that  the  private 
landholder's  rights  are  protected,  that 
the  volunteers  will  not  be  used,  and 
that  we  will  have  a  chance  to  make 
sure  that  the  survey  will  be  done  on 
Federal  lands  prior  to  private  lands, 
and  that  we,  the  Congress,  will  be  set- 
ting the  guidelines  for  the  Biological 
Survey,  and  that  should  be  done.  No 
executive  branch  should  be  doing  what 
my  good  Secretary  is  doing  now.  No 
Secretary,  no  Cabinet  member  should 
be  setting  policy.  This  Congress  should 
be  setting  policy.  This  Congress  should 
be  directing,  and  only  through  author- 
ization can  we  do  that. 

I  am  not  happy  with  the  conference 
report.  I  wish  the  Biological  Survey 
was  not  in  this  report.  But  the  Senate 
put  it  in.  It  was  in  the  Senate  side  and. 
in  fact,  the  House,  with  the  help  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  did  improve  that  lot  which  we 
are  faced  with  today. 

But  let  us  come  to  this  floor  tomor- 
row with  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Tauzln],  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds].  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 
and  myself  and  pass  an  authorization 
bill  that  directs  the  Secretary  on  this 
survey  shall  be  conducted.  That  is  the 
way  we  should  proceed. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
rule.  I  have  heard  all  of  the  pros  and 
cons,  but  we  realize  now  here  it  is  the 
latter  part  of  October.  November  is 
coming  up.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
scheduled  an  emergency  bill  for  a  CR. 

We  are  not  making  any  progress.  Let 
us  bring  this  measure  to  the  floor  and 
hammer  it  out  and  pass  it.  It  is  time 
for  action  and  not  colloquy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Regula]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


D  1640 

Mr.  REGULA.  My  colleagues,  as  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate  this  after- 
noon, I  am  not  sure  we  are  talking 
about  the  bill  or  the  conference  report 
that  we  brought  back.  I  have  heard 
that  we  authorized  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey. We  did  not  authorize  any  survey. 
The  Secretary  has  done  this  under  sec- 
retarial order  by  the  authority  granted 
by  this  Congress  in  1950.  which  allows 
reorganization.  I  am  no  fan  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  believe  me.  I  voted  for 
the  Taylor  amendment.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  property  owners,  at  the  re- 
quest of  four  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
Republican  side,  who  wrote  me  a  letter 
on  October  7,  requesting  that  we  put  in 
a  requirement  that  there  be  written 
permission  if  anyone  were  to  go  in  on 
private  lands,  we  put  it  in. 

Second,  they  said  in  their  letter  to 
me,  signed  by  four  of  my  colleagues, 
"Do  not  allow  volunteers."  The  Senate 
language  authorized  the  use  of  volun- 
teers. We  in  the  House  objected  and  we 
struck  it  out  so  they  cannot  use  volun- 
teers. 

Third,  they  said  be  sure  that  they  do 
not  do  anything  beyond  what  is  al- 
ready authorized  in  the  law.  And  if  you 
read  the  conference  report,  the  state- 
ment of  managers,  we  make  it  very 
clear  that  they  should  not  do  anything 
that  is  not  already  authorized  by  law. 

It  has  been  done;  Secretary  Watt,  in 
1982.  reorganized  and  created  the  Min- 
erals Management  Service.  He  did  it 
without  any  additional  action  by  this 
Congress. 

So  let  me  make  it  clear:  The  Biologi- 
cal Survey  issue  here  is  just  a  Trojan 
horse  in  a  cowboy  hat.  The  real  issue  is 
grazing.  They  are  using  the  Biological 
Survey  to  obfuscate  the  questions  of 
grazing.  That  is  the  target. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  con- 
ference report  tightens  up  the  Sec- 
retary's authorities. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

When  the  gentleman  refers  to  min- 
erals management,  he  means  biodiver- 
sity? 

Mr.  REGULA.  No.  I  said  1982. 

Mr,  YATES.  That  is  what  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Yes.  that  is  what  they 
are  doing. 

Let  me  make  clear,  if  this  rule  is  de- 
feated, the  Biological  Survey  will  go 
ahead  regardless  because  it  is  already 
authorized.  The  money  will  be  spent 
with  no  controls. 

So,  if  you  want  written  permission  to 
go  on  private  land,  if  you  want  no  vol- 
unteers, and  if  you  want  a  requirement 
that  they  get  authorization  for  further 
activities,  you  should  vote  for  the  rule 
and  for  the  conference  report  and  do 
not  get  distracted  by  that  issue  be- 
cause we  tightened  it  up  considerably. 


The  Senate  bill  had  the  money  in, 
the  House  bill  had  the  money  in.  we 
passed  the  rule  on  a  voice  vote.  Noth- 
ing was  said  on  the  floor  about  the 
money  when  we  had  the  original  bill. 
Therefore,  if  the  rule  is  defeated,  we  go 
back  to  conference. 

There  is  not  an  issue.  The  money  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  bill  is  al- 
ready there,  and  you  will  not  have  the 
requirement  for  written  permission, 
you  will  not  have  .the  elimination  of 
the  volunteers,  and  you  will  not  have  a 
requirement  for  additional  authoriza- 
tion. 

If  you  are  for  restrictions  on  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  you  must  vote  for  the 
rule. 

Now,  the  grazing  issue  has  been  de- 
bated extensively  in  both  Houses,  and  I 
think  we  are  pretty  much  all  aware  of 
that.  Three  hundred  and  fourteen  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  voted  for  the  motion 
to  instruct  our  conferees  to  get  a  graz- 
ing compromise,  to  get  grazing-fee  lan- 
guage in  the  bill.  We  have  followed  the 
instructions  given  to  us  as  conferees. 
And  if  you  are  one  of  the  314  that  voted 
for  that  motion  to  instruct,  you  should 
also  be  voting  "yes"  on  this  rule  and 
"yes"  on  the  conference  report  because 
the  Biological  Survey— and  I  keep  em- 
phasizing this  because  it  has  been  dis- 
torted by  way  of  information  here — we 
tightened  it  up  considerably  over  what 
will  happen  without  our  language. 

I  hope  the  authorizing  committee 
will  move  tomorrow  and  get  this  done. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  we  get  an  authorizing  bill  because 
without  it  and  without  this  language, 
you  are  giving  the  Secretary  a  free 
hand. 

If  you  want  him  to  have  a  free  hand, 
then  you  are  against  the  rule.  If  you 
want  him  to  be  constrained  in  what  he 
can  do  and  if  you  want  to  avoid  those 
volunteers,  you  want  to  vote  "yes"  on 
the  rule,  "yes"  on  the  bill. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  protect 
and  conform  to  the  will  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  I  think  what  he 
is  telling  us  is  the  Biological  Survey  is 
now  reduced  to  one  species:  It  is  a  beef 
about  the  beef. 

Mr.  REGULA.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  VENTO.  It  is  a  beef  about  the 
beef— grazing  permits  and  cost 
changes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming. 
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Mr /VhOMAS  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  not  spoken  at  all  about  the 
regulations.  He  talked  about  the  fees. 
What  about  these  19  pages  of  regula- 
tions, is  that  what  was  instructed  from 
this  House? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Yes.  And  the  instruc- 
tion from  the  House  did  not  specify 
what  should  be  done.  The  Senate,  of 
course,  put  a  moratorium  on  having 
anything  done.  I  am  not  totally  happy 
with  the  restrictions,  but  nevertheless 
that  was  the  way  it  was  worked  out  by 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees.  It  is 
much  less  onerous  than  the  Secretary's 
rules. 

Let  me  say  that  if  we  go  back  to  con- 
ference, there  is  a  good  possibility  that 
we  end  up  with  nothing  in  the  way  of 
language,  and  then  the  Secretary  will, 
by  Executive  order,  do  something  far 
worse  in  terms  of  grazing  fees  and  rules 
and  the  whole  9  yards  then  you  have 
here. 

We  have  really  restricted  what  the 
Secretary  can  do. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  made  it  very  clear  that  he 
thinks  that  this  is  the  minimal  amount 
that  the  House  should  do.  He  would 
love  us  to  defeat  this  conference  report 
so  that  he  could  put  real  onerous  re- 
strictions on  grazing  fees  much  more  in 
terms  of  money  and  much  more  in 
terms  of  environmental  restrictions. 

So  I  think  the  people  who  come  from 
the  West,  as  I  do.  have  got  to  look  at 
their  hole  card  here,  because  they 
could  bring  down  a  much  more  onerous 
package  than  what  has  been  negotiated 
out  fairly  between  the  administration 
and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  other  speakers,  I 
would  like  to  limit  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Reglla)  to  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois, 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  that  when 
the  arguments  were  made  on  the  floor 
against  Secretary  Babbitt,  it  was  said 
that  the  Congress  ought  to  be  the  ones 
who  fix  the  grazing  fees,  and  not  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  here.  The 
Congress  has  acted  and  will  act  on  the 
grazing  fees,  not  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  REGULA.  If  we  do  not  pass  this, 
he  will  set  these  and  they  will  be  far 
worse  than  these  here. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.    REGULA.    I    yield 
tleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  no  hear- 
ings on  this.  There  are  not  five  people 
in  this  place  that  know  what  those  reg- 
ulations are,  and  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  the  Congress  is  doing  this? 
That  is  a  farce,  that  is  not  true.  No  one 
in  here  knows  what  those  regulations 
are.  We  are  doing  it  simply  because  you 
put  them  on  an  appropriations. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  We  had  a  briefing  on  the 
Secretary's  proposal,  and  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  was  unable  to  be  there, 
but  several  of  us  were  there.  Some  of 
us  actually  had  the  opportunity— I 
would  be  happy  to  share  with  the  gen- 
tleman a  copy  of  the  land  reform  poli- 
cies that  the  Secretary  provided  each 
of  us. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  bottom 
line,  a  "yes  "  vote  on  the  rule  is  to  re- 
strict the  Secretary,  a  'no  '  vote  is  to 
give  him  a  free  hand. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

GILCHREST]. 

Mr.  GILCHREST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  here  about  the  rule, 
and  Members  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
cide which  way  they  want  to  vote  on 
this  rule  for  themselves. 

But  what  seems  to  be  missing  in 
some  of  the  discussion  is  the  substance 
of  the  topic  contained  in  the  appropria- 
tion. 

I  want  to  address  that.  And  one  of 
those  topics,  that  is,  the  act  to  study 
the  biological  systems  of  the  United 
States,  the  Biological  Systems  Act. 
There  are  several  positive  things  that 
Members  need  to  know  out  there:  Prop- 
erty rights  are  protected  in  the  bill. 
There  is  no  question.  The  information 
will  be  invaluable  for  local  planners  to 
compare  that  to  digital  computerized 
mapping  of  their  regions  so  that  they 
can  more  expertly,  based  on  knowledge 
and  intelligence,  plan  and  manage  the 
growth  of  their  communities. 
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This  is  how  this  all  intersects.  The 
last  thing,  if  you  are  a  farmer,  you 
have  an  agricultural  community,  un- 
derstanding where  the  weeds  are  and 
where  the  pests  are  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  to  vote  on 
this  bill  based  on  the  substance  of  the 
material. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates],  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Interior  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  reiterate  what 
my  friend  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
said.  If  you  do  not  vote  this  rule  up, 
the  Biological  Survey  will  lose.  I  mean, 
those  who  want  to  apply  restrictions  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  have 
the  restrictions  that  are  in  this  bill  re- 
moved, and  I  do  not  think  that  is  what 
they  want.  The  rule  protects  those. 

Second,  if  you  are  interested  in  in- 
creasing grazing  fees  and  adjusting  the 
grazing  fees,  as  the  House  dem- 
onstrated, if  you  defeat  the  rule  you 
are  going  to  lose  the  grazing  fees,  be- 
cause it  will  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove the  rule. 

Mr.  HEFLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  de- 
feat of  the  rule  before  the  House. 

Last  week,  this  body  conducted  an  ex- 
tended debate  on  the  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey. 

I  thought  that,  by  the  time  we  were  done, 
we'd  nnade  pretty  clear  what  the  intent  of  the 
House  was  toward  the  Survey.  We  wanted  the 
surveyors  to  get  written  permission  before  en- 
tering private  land.  We  did  not  want  unquali- 
fied volunteers  conducting  the  Survey.  We 
wanted  the  data  collected  to  be  open  to  all,  in- 
cluding the  owners  of  the  land  surveyed,  and 
to  be  subject  to  peer  review. 

More  then  300  of  us  said  we  wanted  these 
things.  Well,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
that's  out  of  there.  For  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, most  of  us  are  being  ignored  in  this 
conference  report.  But  then  there  is  something 
in  this  conference  report  to  outrage  virtually 
everyone. 

The  unamended  Biological  Survey.  Funding 
for  that  Survey,  which  has  never  been  author- 
ized. Tr'eatment  of  the  grazing  issue  which,  as 
with  so  much  else  m  this  bill,  will  pretty  much 
allow  the  Interior  Secretary  to  do  whatever  he 
wants  to  do.  You  vote  for  this  rule  and  you  are 
ceding  any  semblance  of  control  this  House 
has  over  the  Interior  Department  and  public 
lands  policy.  Vote  "no"  on  this  rule  and  keep 
some  self-respect. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  before 
you  today  to  urge  your  vote  against  the  re- 
strictive rule  allowing  for  the  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1994  Interior  appropriations  bill. 

It  was  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  that  an 
overwhelming  ma)ority  of  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber  voted  to  uphold  private  property 
rights  by  supporting  Congressman  Charles 
Taylor's  amendment  to  the  National  Biologi- 
cal Survey  [NBS]  bill. 

From  across  the  country,  property  owners 
wanted  to  make  sure  we  got  the  message 
loud  and  clear:  private  property  must  be  pro- 
tected against  unreasonable  Government 
searches  Further,  they  expressed  concern 
atx)ut  the  shortfalls,  and  the  excesses,  of  the 
Biological  Survey  bill. 

Americans  have  legitimate  concerns  that  the 
National  Biological  Survey  would  give  the 
Government  the  unrestrained  right  to  enter  pn- 
vate  property  under  the  guise  of  conducting  a 
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survey,  without  providing  any  reasonable 
guidelines  to  address  the  important  issues  of 
privacy,  liability  for  any  in)ury  or  damage  in- 
curred by  NBS  personnel  while  conducting  ac- 
tivities on  private  lands,  reimbursements  for 
damages  to  the  lands  caused  by  surveyors, 
and  protections  against  unreasonable  search 
and  seizures. 

Dunng  House  consideration  of  the  Biological 
Survey  bill,  eight  amendments  were  passed 
that  would  help  to  address  the  concerns  of  pri- 
vate property  owners,  and  to  safeguard 
against  the  Federal  Government  running  amok 
on  non-Federal  lands  and  pnvate  property. 
Several  additional  amendments  were  antici- 
pated, but  the  bill  was  pulled  from  further  con- 
sideration, leaving  the  many  issues  unre- 
solved. I  believe  that  the  high  number  of 
amendments  to  the  bill  is  evidence  that  the 
National  Biological  Survey  is  flawed,  and  has 
serious  shortcomings. 

Today,  we  are  being  asked  to  consider  the 
fiscal  year  1994  Interior  appropnations  bill, 
that  will  provide  $163.5  million  in  funding  for 
the  National  Biological  Survey.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  retaining  a  portion  of  an  amend- 
ment that  would  require  the  written  permission 
of  a  pnvate  property  owner  prior  to  entering 
lands  to  conduct  survey  activities,  all  other 
amendments  were  scrapped  from  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
ask  that  the  Rules  Committee  take  another 
look  at  the  limits  placed  on  the  debate  on  the 
rule,  when  fully  73  percent  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  voted  in  support  of  protecting  pri- 
vate property  rights. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  ignored  the 
strong  will  of  the  House  by  allowing  this  bill  to 
come  to  the  floor  for  consideration  under  such 
restrictive  and  limited  language  as  to  stifle  any 
meaningful  debate  on  major  legislative  and 
policy  issues,  and  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
vote  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas   253,    nays 
174,  not  voting  6,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  522) 
YEAS— 253 


Abercrombie 

Ackermui 

Andrews  (MEl 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Barca 

Barrett  (WI) 

Becem 

Beilenaon 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevlll 


Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Blute 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Bi^)wn  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 


Cantwell 

Cardln 

Can- 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Conyere 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 


Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
DiazBalart 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Durbin 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fan- 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Fish 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Frank  (MA) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gallo 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Oilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Green 
Gutierrez 
Hall  (OH) 
Hamburg 
Hamilton 
Harman 
Hastings 
Hefner 
Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 
Holden 
Horn 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Inslee 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson  (CT) 
Johnson  (GA) 
Johnson.  E.  B. 
Johnston 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kennedy 


AUard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bacbus  (AL) 

Baesler 

Baker  (CAi 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NEi 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Brewster 

Bunning 


Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klug 

Kopetski 

Kreldler 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
.Matsui 
.Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
Mc.Nulty 
Meehan 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
.Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Owens 
Oxley 
Pallone 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Pickle 
Porter 
Portman 
Price  (NO 
Pryce  (OH) 
Quillen 
Rahall 

NAYS— 174 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Condit 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Dickey 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Oreier 


Rams  tad 

Hall  (TX) 

Lightfoot 

Santorum 

Rangel 

Hancock 

Linder 

Schaefer 

Ravenel 

Hansen 

Lipinski 

Schiff 

Reed 

Hayes 

Manzullo 

Sensenbrenner 

Regula 

Heney 

Martinez 

Shaw 

Richardson 

Herger 

McCandless 

Sbuster 

Roemer 

Hoekstra 

McCollum 

Skeen 

RosLehtlnen 

Hoke 

McCrery 

Skelton 

Rose 

Houghton 

McHugh 

Smith  (MI) 

Rostenkowskl 

Huffington 

Mclnnis 

Smith  (NJ) 

Roukema 

Hunter 

McKeon 

Smith  (OR) 

Roybal-Allard 

Hutchinson 

McMillan 

Smith  (TX) 

Rush 

Hutto 

Mica 

Solomon 

Sabo 

Hyde 

Miller  (FL) 

Spence 

Sanders 

Inglis 

Molinari 

Steams 

Sangmeister 

Inhofe 

Montgomery 

Stenholm 

Sarpalius 

Is  took 

Moorhead 

Stump 

Sawyer 

Johnson  (SD) 

Nussle 

Sund()uiat 

Saxton 

Johnson.  Sam 

Orton 

Talent 

Schenk 

Kasicb 

Packard 

Tanner 

Schroeder 

Kim 

Parker 

Tauzin 

Schumer 

King 

Paxon 

Taylor  (MS) 

Scott 

Kingston 

Peterson  (MN) 

Taylor  (NO 

Serrano 

Klink 

Petri 

Thomas  (CA) 

Sharp 

Knollenberg 

Pickett 

Thomas  (WY) 

Shays 

Kolbe 

Pombo 

Upton 

Shepherd 

Kyi 

Pomeroy 

Valentine 

Sisisky 

Lambert 

Poshard 

Volkmer 

Skaggs 

LaRocco 

Quinn 

Vucanovich 

Slattery 

Laughlin 

Ridge 

Walker 

Slaughter 

Lazio 

Roberts 

Walsh 

Smith  (LA) 

Leach 

Rogers 

Weldon 

Snowe 

Lehman 

Rohrabacher 

Williams 

Spratt 

Levy 

Roth 

Wolf 

Stark 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rowland 

Young  lAK) 

Stokes 

Lewis  (FL) 

Royce 

Zeliff 

Strickland 

Studds 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Stupak 

Engel 

Hasten 

Michel 

Swett 

Gekas 

Meek 

Reynolds 

Swift 

Synar 
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Tejeda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Messrs. 

SUNDQUIST. 

JOHNSON    of 

South 

Dakota, 

POMEROY. 

Thurman 

ROHRABACHER,     and     ENGLISH     of 

Torkildsen 
Torres 

Oklahoma 

changed    their    vote    from 

Torricelli 

"yea" to  ' 

nay." 

Towns 

Ms.    PRYCE    of    Ohio, 

and    Messrs. 

Traficant 

GUTIERREZ,  PORTMAN, 

GLICKMAN. 

Tucker 

and  BLUTE  changed  their  vote   from 

L'nsoeld 

Velazquez 

Vento 

"nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Visclosky 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

Washington 

as  above  recorded. 

Waters 

A  motion  to  reconsider 

was  laid  on 

Watt 
Waxman 

the  table. 

Wheat 

Mr.  YATES.   Mr.   Speaker,  pursuant 

Whitten 

to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

279.  I  call 

up  the  conference  report  on 

the  bill  (H.R.  2520)  making  appropria- 

Wyden 

tions  for 

the  Department  of  the  Inte- 

Wynn 

rior  and  related  agencies, 

for  the  fiscal 

Yates 
Young  (FL) 

year  ending  September  30 

1994.  and  for 

Zimmer 

other  purposes. 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Geren 

Gingrich 

G(}odlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MFUME).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  con- 
ference report  is  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Friday,  October  15.  1993,  at  page  24833.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
consider  the  conference  report  on  fiscal 
year  1994  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies.  Contrary  to  the  debate  dur- 
ing the  rule  which  gave  the  impression 
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that  this  bill  may  be  limited  to  the  Na- 
tional Biological  Survey  and  grazing 
fees,  this  bill  contains  much  more.  It 
contains  funds  for  ourSiational  parks, 
our  wildlife  refuges,  our  public  lands, 
our  forests.  Indian  programs,  energy 
programs,  and  cultural  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  well  within  our  602(b)  alloca- 
tion for  both  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority and  discretionary  outlays.  In 
budget  authority,  we  are  $14,375,000 
below  the  allocation,  and  $8,926,000 
below  the  allocation  for  outlays.  The 
agreement  is  also  $229  million  below 
the  President's  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  above  the  amount  that  the 
House  passed  by  $702,869,000.  Before 
Members  go  into  shock  at  that  state- 
ment, the  principal  reason  for  this  in- 
crease is  the  reinstatement  of  funds  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  When 
the  bill  was  before  the  House,  funds  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  were 
stricken  under  a  point  of  order  because 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  had 
not  been  reauthorized.  The  Senate  did 
include  money  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 13  passed  an  authorization  for 
BLM.  That  is  why  we  have  that 
amount  of  money  in  this  bill;  to  take 
care  of  funding  for  that  agency. 

One  of  the  issues  facing  the  con- 
ference, of  course,  and  you  have  al- 
ready heard  something  about  it,  is  the 
grazing  program.  The  conferees  were 
instructed  to  go  to  conference  and 
work  out  a  grazing  fee  increase  and  a 
grazing  program  with  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  had  placed  a  moratorium  on  the 
effort  by  Secretary  Babbitt  to  increase 
grazing  fees,  and  the  conferees  removed 
that  moratorium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  agreement  that  we 
have  reached  provides  an  increase  in 
grazing  fees  to  $3.45  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod and  legislates  certain  grazing  re- 
forms. It  is  a  significant  and  positive 
resolution  to  an  issue  that  has  been 
contentious  over  many,  many  years. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Biologi- 
cal Survey.  I  would  like  to  repeat  what 
I  said  during  the  debate,  that  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Biologi- 
cal Survey  that  are  in  this  bill  in  no 
way  expand  the  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 
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Until  such  time  as  the  authorizing 
bill  is  passed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  required  to  operate  the  Biologi- 
cal Survey  only  under  the  authority 
that  he  currently  has  and  consistent 
with  responsibilities  being  carried  out 
at  the  present  time  by  the  different 
agencies  within  the  Department. 

As  was  pointed  out  so  eloquently  by 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Regula],  amendment  No.  18  in 
this  bill  carries  out  the  intention  of 
those  who  want  to  put  restrictions  on 
the  National  Biological  Survey  in  that 


the  Secretary  is  prevented  from  initi- 
ating new  surveys  on  private  lands 
without  the  written  permission  of  the 
landowners.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
amendments  that  were  passed  when  the 
authorizing  bill  was  under  consider- 
ation on  this  floor. 

Under  the  Forest  Service,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  language  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
which  will  require  all  new  timber  sales 
in  fiscal  year  1994  to  be  conducted 
using  the  tree  measurement  method, 
instead  of  scaling.  Certain  exceptions 
will  be  allowed  for  salvage  or  thinning 
sales,  but  even  in  these  cases,  the  sales 
will  be  scaled  by  Forest  Service  person- 
nel or  by  companies  under  contract  to 
the  Forest  Service,  rather  than  by 
third  party  scaling  bureaus  paid  for  by 
the  timber  companies.  These  provisions 
will  be  helpful  in  reducing  fraud  and 
theft  in  the  national  forests. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  the 
House  proposal  for  organizational  inde- 
pendence for  the  Forest  Service  crimi- 
nal investigations  staff,  while  agreeing 
that  general  law  enforcement  person- 
nel would  remain  integrated  into  the 
Forest  Service  management  structure. 
The  conference  agreement  also  in- 
cludes an  increase  of  $900,000  for  crimi- 
nal investigations  and  timber  theft  ac- 
tivities, and  moves  the  law  enforce- 
ment funding  back  to  the  National 
Forest  System  account,  with  bill  lan- 
guage providing  that  not  less  than  $55.6 
million  will  be  available  for  law  en- 
forcement. Together  with  funds  pro- 
vided elsewhere  in  the  bill,  the  total 
available  for  law  enforcement  will  be 
at  least  $66.7  million  in  1994. 

Also  under  the  Forest  Service,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  include  certain  pro- 
visions and  programs  related  to  the  ad- 
ministration's Pacific  Northwest  forest 
plan.  These  include  increases  of  $10 
million  for  community  assistance.  $5 
million  for  old  growth  diversification 
projects,  and  $20  million  for  watershed 
restoration  projects  on  national  forest 
lands.  An  additional  $26  million  will  be 
available  from  timber  salvage  funds  to 
carry  out  assessments  related  to  the 
watershed  restoration  program.  A  re- 
duction of  $35  million  to  the  roads 
budget,  including  $25  million  for  tim- 
ber roads,  will  offset  partially  these  in- 
creases. Also  related  to  the  forest  plan, 
there  is  $7  million  for  an  ecosystems 
restoration  fund  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  include 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  which 
will  allow  the  Forest  Service  to  offer 
early  outs  to  a  number  of  employees 
who  will  have  to  be  let  go  due  to  the 
decrease  in  the  timber  program.  Sav- 
ings of  up  to  $25  million  could  be 
achieved  by  offering  these  early  outs 
rather  than  having  to  conduct  a  costly 
reduction-in-force  [RIF].  This  provi- 
sion will  expire  as  soon  as  legislation 
providing  Government-wide  early  out 
authority  is  enacted  into  law. 
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The  final  product  of  the  conference 
follows  the  pattern  established  in  the 
House  bill  to  increase  the  operating 
programs  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  principal  land  management 
agencies  of  the  Department,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  each  have  signifi- 
cant operating  increases.  For  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  the  increase 
is  $65  million  or  12  percent  over  1993. 
For  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
the  increase  is  $60  million,  or  14  per- 
cent, over  1993.  For  the  National  Park 
Service  the  increase  is  $110  million,  or 
11.6  percent. 

Offsetting  these  increases  in  part,  the 
conference  agreement  reduced  the  con- 
struction program  in  this  bill  by  $112 
million  below  the  1993  level  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion and  reduced  land  acquisition  $31 
million  below  1993. 

There  is  a  total  of  $254,277,000  for  land 
acquisition  and  State  assistance  in  the 
conference  agreement.  Appropriations 
for  Federal  acquisitions  total 
$226,224,000.  State  grants  from  the  Fund 
are  set  at  $28  million,  the  same  level  as 
fiscal  year  1993  and  the  President's  re- 
quest. Requests  to  the  subcommittee 
from  Members  and  others  for  land  ac- 
quisition totaled  well  over  $1  billion. 
The  projects  incorporated  in  the  con- 
ference report  include  many  worthy 
items  for  which  members  of  this  House 
have  requested  consideration.  We  could 
not  fund  all  the  projects  requested  nor 
fund  all  the  projects  we  did  include  at 
the  levels  we  would  have  liked  but.  on 
the  whole,  I  believe  the  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees  amount  to  a 
good  compromise  which  fairly  balances 
the  many  competing  needs. 

The  conference  agreement  continues 
the  current  moratoria  on  offshore  oil 
and  gas  leasing  and  development.  The 
current  administration  has  supported 
continuing  these  moratoria  while  it  re- 
views the  OCS  program.  The  moratoria 
cover  the  entire  east  and  west  coast, 
the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Bristol 
Bay  in  Alaska. 

Amounts  for  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy include  an  increase  of  $111,472,000. 
or  over  19  percent  above  fiscal  year  1993 
levels,  for  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams reflecting  substantial  increases 
for  both  research  and  development  and 
grant  programs  such  as  low  income 
weatherization.  The  program  total  is 
$690,375,000. 

In  the  statement  of  the  managers  ac- 
companying the  conference  report, 
there  is  an  incorrect  number.  Under 
amendment  No.  48.  the  total  amount 
included  for  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands should  be  $27,720,000.  Also,  with 
regard  to  the  Blackstone  River  Valley 
NHC.  the  statement  of  the  managers 
left  out  the  clarification  that  the 
$500,000  included  is  for  technical  assist- 
ance. 
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Within  the  total  funds  provided  for 
operations,  the  Park  Service  may  allo- 
cate funds  for  the  Keweenaw  National 
Historical  Park  not  to  exceed  $150,000. 

Two  other  corrections  should  be 
noted  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers. The  Emiquon  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  referenced  on  page  15,  is  in  Illi- 
nois and  the  White  Earth  Clinic,  ref- 
erenced on  page  57.  is  in  Minnesota. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  good  friend,  my  partner  in  this  pro- 
gram, the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Regula],  who 
has  done  so  much  in  shaping  this  bill. 


I  want  to  pay  my  respects  .to  all  the 
members  of  my  team.  I  see  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  KOLBE]  on 
the  floor.  He  was  a  very  effective  mem- 
ber of  our  subcommittee  and  contrib- 
uted a  great  deal  to  the  final  report. 
We  did  a  good  job  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  would  urge  support 
for  this  conference  report. 

I  want  to  also  pay  my  respects  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pack- 
ard], who  was  more  than  faithful  in  his 
attention  to  his  duties.  I  do  not  re- 
member a  single  day  of  hearings  that 


he  did  not  attend.  He,  too,  helped  fash- 
ion a  good  bill. 

I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  as  well  to  a 
group  of  young  people  who  make  up  the 
staff  of  our  subcomraittee,  the  best 
staff,  I  think,  of  any  subcommittee  in 
the  House.  Under  the  leadership  of  Neal 
Sigmon,  they  have  done  a  remarkable 
job.  I  give  them  my  highest  thanks  and 
tribute. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  that  a  table  de- 
tailing the  various  accounts  in  the  bill, 
as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  be  in- 
serted in  the  RECORD: 
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pnsea 
enmOmd 


FY  IS 


SanaM 


Contmtnca 


Tm£  I  •  OCPARTMEMTOf  THE  INTEHOfl 
Buraau  a«  Und  Manae*<n*nt 

Man^«m*ni  of  lands  and  raaoureaa 

Fir*  prolactlon 


Emt^tnci  Dapartmaot  at  Iha  Mattof  llraflgMIng  lund.. 

Emafgaoey  continflafKy 

Conalrvxalon  and  accaaa. 

Paymant*  In  llau  o(  laxaa 

Land  awjuiaitlon 

Oregon  and  Caltfemta  grart  landa 

Fo»wi  acoayaiaina  haaRh  and  raccwaty 

Mandalory  

Ranga  (mproxamaott  findaAnNa) - 

Sarvtca  chargat.  dapoaHa,  and  toifa*uraa  (lodaftnlla);.... 

Paymants  to  eounllaa — —• 

MlacaKanaoua  tnjal  tunda  (IndaflnHaJ 


540^46,000 

118.286,000 

112,674,000 

(51,200,0001 

15,678.000 

104,106,000 

27,796,000 

82,415.000 

Ml  .000 

10,747,000 
7,932,000 

7,360.000 


600.644.000     

117,143.000  117.143,000 

1 16.674.000  1 16,674.000 

7.167.000   

104.106.000  104.106,000 

16,377,000  14,877,000 

88.552.000  83,062.000 

1.900.000  1,900.000 

10.02S.000  ~ 

7.932.000  

26.111.000  12.000.COO 

7.9OS.00O      


604,415.000 
117.143.000 
1 16,674,000 

10,817.000 

104,108,000 

8,177,000 

83.052,000 

1,900.000 

10.025.000 

7.932.000 

7.506.000 


598.860.000 
117.143.000 
1 16.674.000 

10.467.000 

104.108.000 

12.122.000 

83.052.000 

1.500.000 

10.025.000 

7,932,000 

7,906,000 


TOW.  axa«iO.  Land  Managaman. 1,028,261.000  1,103.936.000  *4».3S«.00O  '•°7'.3*<'-«»  1.070.366.000 


Unllad  swat  Flah  and  WlWlifa  Saiviea 


Raaourca  managamani.. 

ConalnjOlon.. 


NMurai  raaourca  damaga  awawnunt  and  raMonUon  lund . 

Land  acqutaHlon 

Cooparatlva  andangarad  ipaclaa  eonaanolion  (und 

NMlontf  wiWtHa  rafuga  (und - 

namiania  and  oparatlorw -— — 

North  Amaocan  oialtanda  conaarvallon  fund ™_~.. 

WUdWa  eon«arv«ilon  and  appracialion  fund 


Total.  UnHad  Staiaa  Flan  and  WiMlifa  Saivica . 


790.266.000 


678.600.000 


048,053.000 


672.428,000 


662,402,000 


Confarar>ce 

comparad  vwth 

anaclad 


<- 59.61 4.000 

1,153.000 

<  4.000.000 

(■51.200.0001 

'5.208.000 

•15.674.000 

•637.000 

'991.000 

.  1 .500.000 

'722.000 


•  125.000 


1 42.127.000 


530.537.000 

486.312.000 

482.228.000 

476.831.000 

484.313.000 

46,?24,000 

108.867.000 

78.438.000 

53.208.000 

75.388,000 

73.565.000 

36,322.000 

4.645.000 

8.760.000 

7.260.000 

6.260.000 

6.700.000 

•  2.055.000 

76.544.000 

55.404.000 

61.610.000 

76.204.000 

82.655.000 

•  6.111.000 

6,565.000 

10.571.000 

8.571.000 

8.571,000 

9.000,000 

•  2.435.000 

11.748.000 

14.079.000 

11.748.000 

13.748.000 

12.000.000 

•  252.000 

1.181,000 

1.168.000 

1.168.000 

1.168.000 

1,168.000 

22.000 

6.171.000 

13.867,000 

11.257.000 

13.257,000 

12.000.000 

•  2.829.000 

1.000.000 

1.000.000 

1.000.000 

1.000.000 

•  1 .000.000 

-67.886.000 


nmarch,  Imantortaa, 


National  Btotogical  Surway 
and  »ur\«ya.„ 


179,449,000 


163,604,000 


156,837,000 


163,519,000 


•  163,518,000 


National  Pam  Sarvica 


Oparallon  of  tba  rwlionai  padi  aydarn.. 
National  racraatlon  and  praaaoMtlon.... 

Historic  praaarvitlon  (und -.. 

Cormruetion 


Uit)an  part  and  racraaJlon  (und 

Ltrx)  and  «Mtar  cor>*arvallon  (und  (laaclnlon  ol  contract 

authority) 

Land  acquialllon  and  itala  aaaiitanra 

Jonn  F.  Kannady  Cantar  (or  tha  Partooning  Alia — 

llHnol*  and  Michigan  Canti  (National  Hadtaga  Corridor 
Commiaaton 


871.688.000 
35.903.000 
41.617.000 

228.031.000 


-30.000.000 

117.900.000 

20.628.000 

246.000 


Unitad  Suta*  Gaological  Survay 
Survayt.  kivaatigationa.  and  raiaatch 


Minarals  Managamani  Seruica 


LiMlng  and  loyatty  managamani ., 
01  ipH  raaaarch 


Total.  Mlr>arals  Managamant  Sarvica..... 
Buaau  of  Minat 


978,187,000 


195,338,000 
9,331,000 

200,670,000 


174,236,000 


1.128.867.000 

42.928.000 

40.000.000 

185.700,000 

5.000.000 

'30.000.000 
77.600.000 
20.260.000 

250.000 


TotlU,  National  Part  Sarvica  (n«) 1 .365.863,000         1 ,470,406.000 


1.058.033.000 

35.606.000 

40.000.000 

183.848.000 

5.000.000 

'30.000.000 
88.460.000 
20.628.000 

250.000 

1,403,927,000 


1,063.335,000 

43.844,000 

40.000.000 

181.136.000 


30.000.000 
95.587,000 
20.629.000 

250.000 

1.424.781.000 


1,061,823.000 

42.585.000 

40.000.000 

201.724.000 

5.000.000 

30.000.000 
95.250.000 
20.629.000 

250.000 

1.437.261.000 


196.686.000     193.197.000 
5.331.000       5.681.000 


182.887.000 
5.331.000 


202.017.000  196.878.000  196,228.000 


193.197.000 
5.331.000 

198.528.000 


•  90,166,000 
•  6.682.000 
'1.617.000 
26.307.000 
«  5.000.000 


■22.650.000 


•2.000 


f  51.278.000 


587.364.000  564.685.000  584.685.000  564.685,000  1 6.498.000 


2,142,000 


2,142,000 


193,696.000      169,336,000      171,564.000     168.436,000 


-4,788,000 


Omca  at  Surtoca  Mining  naclamatlon 
and  Enforcamant 


Ragulation  and  tachnology 

nacaipli  (rom  paiformarKa  bond  forfaiturat  (indaAnMa).. 


TiM.. 


Abandonad  mina  raclamalion  (und  (daflnlla.  tiuat  (ur>d) „.... 

Total.  Omca  ot  Surtaca  Mining  RaclamatKxi  ar>d  En(orcamant.. 
Buraau  of  Indian  Affair* 


Oparalion  ot  Indian  programa.. 

(By  tranalar) 

Conatruetlon 


111.716.000 
1.180.000 

112,906.000 
187.930.000 

300.836,000 


1,363,663.000 

P.800.000) 

148.613.000 


110.008.000 
1.190.000 

111,198,000 
191.629.000 

308426.000 


1,473,306.000 


114.110,000 


110,552,000 
1.180.000 

111.742.000 
180.107,000 

301,648.000 


1 ,482.650.000 


172.789.000 


110.552.000 

1.190,000 

111,742,000 
180,107,000 

301.849,000 


1,488,885.000 


150.428.000 


110.552.000 

1,190.000 

111.742.000 
190.107.000 

301.649.000 


1.490.805.000 


166.979.000 


-1,164,000 


■1,164,000 
^2,177,000 

*  1.013.000 


127.142.000 
(-3.900.000) 
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Contarenca 

FY  1983 

FY  1994 

comparad  with 

Enactad 

Ealimala 

Houaa 

Sanale 

Contaranca 

anaoad 

Indian  land  and  watar  claim  aattlamanti  and  miacallanaou* 

paymania  to  livllan* „ 

Na«aio  ranabilKatlon  trust  (und 

Tschnlcal  aaaiatanca  ot  Indian  antarprlaa* - 

Indian  diract  loan  program  account 

(Limitation  on  direct  loans) 

Indian  guarantaad  loan  program  account 

(Limitation  on  guarantaad  loans) 

Miscallanaous  parmanant  appropriations  (by  ttanafar) 


38.608.000 

204.260.000 

103,258,000 

103,258.000 

103.258.000 

-64.650.000 

3.866,000 

2.466.000 

2,466,000 

2.466.000 

2.466.000 

1.500.000 

1  870  000 

1 .870.000 

1 .970.000 

1.870.000 

1.870.000 

2.478.000 

2.484.000 

2.464.000 

2.464.000 

2.464.000 

4  9.000 

(11.300.000) 

{10.880.000) 

(10.880,000) 

(10.880.000) 

(10.680.000) 

(-410.000» 

8.687.000 

9.690.000 

8,680,000 

8.680.000 

8.680.000 

•  3.000 

(68.800.000) 

(68.000.000) 

(68,000,000) 

(68.000.000) 

(68.000.000) 

(-200.000) 

(6.000.000) 

(-6.000.000) 

Total.  Buraau  o(  lr>dlan  Affairs.. 


1.568.867.000 


1 .606.266.000 


1.785.318.000 


1.760.163.000 


1.777.653.000 


Tarritortal  and  International  Affairs 


Administration  o(  terrltorias 

Northam  Mariana  Islands  Covenant . 


Total 

Trust  TarrNory  ot  the  PacMo  Islands .. 

Compact  o(  Free  Association 

Iwlandalory  paymants 


Total 

Total.  Terrltonal  and  Intarrtatlonal  Affairs.. 

Departmental  Oftices 

Otdce  o«  the  Secretary 

Ecoeyslem  restoration  (unds 

OtTlce  o»  the  Solicitor 

0((lce  o(  inspector  General 

Construction  Management 

National  Irvjian  Gaming  Commission 


20.368,000 


124,622,000 


Total,  Departmental  OtRcaa 

Total,  fltla  I,  Department  of  tha  Intartor  (net) . 

Appropriations 

Rasclision „ 

(UmKallon  on  diract  loans) 

(Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans) 


TTOE  II  -  RELATED  AGENOES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUFtE 

Forest  Saivic* 

Forest  research 

State  ar>d  private  (orestry 

Emergency  past  suppression  (und 

international  forestry 

Nallona)  tofost  system 

Forest  Service  law  enforcamant 

Forest  Saivice  fire  protection 

Emergency  Forest  Service  flrefighting  (und 

Emargafxry  contingency 

Construction 

Timber  receipts  transfer  to  general  (und  (indeflnlte) 

Tlmtier  purchaser  credits 

Land  acquisition 

Acquisition  of  lands  (or  national  (orests.  special  acts 

Acquisition  of  lands  to  complete  land  exchanges  (indefinite) 

Range  betterment  fund  Ondafinlle) 

Gifts,  donations  arKJ  t>eque*ts  (or  (orest  and  rangeland  research . 
Payments  to  counties 


Total.  Forest  Service., 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Clean  coal  techrx)logy 

Foeall  energy  research  and  development 

Altematlve  fuels  production  (Indefinite) 

Naval  petroleum  arxt  oil  shiale  reeervas 

Energy  conservation 

Economic  regulation 

Emergency  preparedness 

Strategic  f^roieum  Reserve 

SPR  petroleum  account 

Energy  ln(ormatk>n  Administration 

Biomass  Energy  Development  (Transfer) 


122,300,000 

6,235,368,000 

(6.265,368,000) 

(-30,000,000) 

(11,300,000) 

(68,800,000) 


182.715,000 
156,227,000 
(26,000.000) 

1.307,274.000 

168.163.000 

185.411.000 

(188.000,000) 

255.258.000 

(-75.366.000) 

(110.668.000) 

62.412.000 

1.180.000 

196.000 

5.264.000 

104.000 


2,345,207,000 


-525.000.000 

418.353.000 

•7.500.000 

236.070.000 

578.903.000 

14.441.000 

9.168.000 

176.167.000 

•125.625.000 

82.341,000 

•49.000.000 


20.602.000 


121.887.000 


22.102,000 


126,247,000 


22,102,000 


126,887,000 


22.102.000 


127.847.000 


126.582,000 

6.746,108,000 

(6,776.108.000) 

(-30.000.000) 

(10.880.000) 

(69.000.000) 


194,383,000 
175.657.000 

36.996.000 
1.337.253.000 

190.106.000 
190.222.000 

274.160.000 

(•71.895.000) 

160.000.000) 

63.956.000 

1.212.000 

203.000 

4.600.000 

96.000 

25.000,000 


125.247.000 

5.959.496.000 

(5.968.488.000) 

(-30.000.000) 

(10,880.000) 

(68,000,000) 


193.063.000 
148.955.000 
(15.000.000) 
11.996.000 
1 .237.272.000 
67.781.000 
190.108.000 
190.222.000 

237.423,000 

(■71.685.000) 

(60.000.000) 

56.700.000 

1.212.000 

203.000 

4.600.000 

96.000 


2.483,645,000  2,338,651,000 


•150,000,000 
398.442.000 

231,216,000 

778.439.000 

12.994.000 

8.901.000 

173.110.000 

69.373.000 


•150.000.000 

433.163.000 

-5.200.000 

214,772.000 

702.825.000 

12.984.000 

8.901.000 

206.810.000 

66,053,000 


132,447,000 

6,601,267.000 

(6.631.267.000) 

(-30,000.000) 

(10.880.000) 

(69.000.000) 


192.983.000 

169.107,000 

(15,000,000) 

6.996.000 

1.300.153.000 

190.108.000 
190.222.000 

264.795.000 

(-71.695.000) 

(60.000.000) 

51.050.000 

1.212.000 

203,000 

4,600.000 

96.000 


2,371.525.000 


•150.000.000 

429.070.000 

-5.200.000 

214.772.000 

677,013.000 

12.994.000 

8.901.000 

206.810.000 

66.853.000 


132.147.000 

6.645.715.000 

(6.675.715.000) 

(-30.000.000) 

(10.880.000) 

(68.000.000) 


193.063.000 

168.107.000 

(15.000.0001 

6.996.000 

1.304.661.000 

190.108.000 
190.222.000 

249.002.000 

('71.885.0001 

(60.000.000) 

64.250.000 

1,212.000 

203.000 

4.600.000 

96.000 


2,372.770,000 


•175.000.000 

430.874.000 

•5.200.000 

214.772.000 

680.375,000 

12.994.000 

8.901.000 

206.810.000 

66.553.000 


>  207.666.000 


52.223.000 

53.237,000 

54.387.000 

53.737.000 

54.187.000 

•1.964.000 

28.980.000 

27.720.000 

27.720.000 

27.720.000 

27.720.000 

■1.280.000 

81.203.000 

80.957.000 

82.107.000 

81.457.000 

81.807.000 

-704.000 

23.051.000 

20.338.000 

24.038.000 

23.338.000 

23.838.000 

♦  787.000 

10.368.000 

10.602.000 

12.102.000 

12.102.000 

12.102.000 

♦  1.734.000 

10.000.000 

10.000.000 

10.000.000 

10.000.000 

10.000.000 

•  1.734,000 


•  3.225.000 


63.082.000 

64.496.000 

64.111.000 

64.111.000 

64.111.000 

•1.018.000 

7.000.000 

7.000.000 

-  7.000.000 

31.457.000 

33.708.000 

33.358.000 

33.358.000 

33.358.000 

•  1 .802,000 

23.539.000 

24.683.000 

24.283.000 

24.283.000 

24.283.000 

.744.000 

2.172.000 

2.194.000 

2.494.000 

2.164.000 

2.384.000 

•  222.000 

2.040.000 

1.500.000 

1.000.000 

1.500.000 

1.000.000 

1.040.000 

-8.847.000 


♦  410.346.000 
(•410.346.000) 

(-410,000) 
(•200,0(X>) 


-10.366.000 

+  11.880.000 

(■  1 1 .000.000) 

•  6.996.000 

-2.363.000 

-945.000 

•4.811.000 

(-188.000,000) 

•6.257.000 

(•3.471.000) 

(•50.668.000) 

-1.838.000 

-32.000 

•  5.000 

•664.000 

-8.000 


•  27,563,000 


-350,000,000 

♦  12,321.000 

-  2.300.000 

•21.208.000 

•  111.472.000 

'  1 .447.000 
267.000 

-  30.643.000 

•  125.625.000 

-4.212.000 

-  49,000,000 
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FY19M 
Enaeiad 

FY  1904 
Crtitiita 

Houaa 

Sanaia 

Confaranca 

Conlaranca 

comparad  iMlh 

anaclad 

r^iimon*  Ol  vnounf  tor  0»pi»1m«n«  o«  Erwrgy _ 

ToUI.  Otp«1rr>«H  o»  Etwjy - - 

24,873,000      . 

•oe.3ia,ooo 

1^42.475,000 

1.460.449.000 

1,461,313,000 

1,470,879,000 

•  602,561,000 

oePARTv^e^fr  of  health  and  human  sejwces 

Indian  HMRh  S«<vtc« 

1,924.779.000 

333.640.000 

1.801.309.000 
278,811.000 

1.882.394.000 
296.997.000 

1.641.502.000 
293.662.000 

1.645.877.000 
296.982.000 

>  121,008.000 

mdtei  h«i«h  «•£*«••. 

■36,658,000 

ToM,  lndt«i  M»rtti  Swvtca — 

1.8M.4ig.0OO 

1.860.120,000 

1.949.301,000 

1.036^74.000 

1.942,850,000 

•  84.440,000 

OePARTveiT  OF  EDOCA 1 KJN 

Indtwi  (ducatlon — 

OTHER  RELATED  ASENOES 
one*  o»  NMito  •«*  ^toP"  1™**"  R»toc«tion 

SalwiM  and  •xpMWM 

[ngOMt  ct  Anwrtcan  Indian  and  AImKb 

Piymant  to  Iha  maWula 

8O.5S3.00O 

24.8Se.000 
9.312,000 

84,006,000 

28.336,000 
9,563.000 

63.900.000 

26,036,000 
12,503.000 

83,405,000 

28,436.000 
12.563.000 

83.500.000 

26.936.000 
12.563.000 

♦  2,917,000 

<  2,238.000 
•3.251.000 

SmMhiontan  mnltution 

296.560.000 

7.833.000 
24.193.000 
18,687.000 

299.849.000 

5.400,000 

24.000.000 

10.400.000 

302.083.000 

5.400.000 

24.000.000 

10.400.000 

302.349.000 

5.400.000 

24.000,000 

10,400,000 

302.349,000 

5,400.000 

24.000.000 

10.400.000 

•  6.780.000 

2.433.000 

n»p«k  ind  rw(of«lton  o<  bo«d*ng». — - 

Conilruclion — 

193.000 
■6.287.000 

ToW.  Sm«h»oni«n  tn«tttulton — « 

344.273.000 

339,449,000 

341,883,000 

342,149,000 

342,149,000 

■2,124.000 

NiitonaJ  QaW*ry  of  Art 

51.188,000 
3,531.000 

51.018,000 
2,831,000 

51.908.000 
2,831,000 

51.908.000 
2.831 ,000 

51.906.000 
2,831,000 

.720.000 

Rapair.  raakxaJlon  and  ranoxaBcn  0«  buHdtnga 

700.000 

Tolal.  Nallooal  GalWfy  o«  Art 

54.719.000 

93,849.000 

54,730.000 

54,730,000 

54,739,000 

•  20.000 

Woodfow  Wllaon  Intamailonal  Canlaf  t<x  Seholaia 
Salanaa  and  axpanaaa 

6.252.000 

6.252.000 

6J62.000 

6,362,000 

6.362.000 

•  100.000 

r4atk>nal  Foundatton  on  Itw  Ails  and  tha  Humanitiaa 
h4atlonal  Endoownanl  tor  Iha  Arts 

144,318,000 
30,142,000 

144.491,000 
30.142.000 

137.228,000 
26.635.000 

140.836,000 
29.302.000 

140.836.000 
29,392,000 

3,482.000 

Matching  gnnto. 

750.000 

174,400.000 

151.222.000 
26,191,000 

174,503,000 

151.300.000 
26.191.000 

165.863.000 

151.300.000 
26,191.000 

170^28.000 

151.300,000 
26,191,000 

170.228.000 

151,300,000 
26,191,000 

■4.232.000 

Naltonal  Endowmant  tof  tha  HumanWaa 

Grants  and  admlniatrttton ~ —■■ 

Matching  granU 

•  78.000 

Tr^Ai  Naivv\Aj  FrwViMrTMnt  frw  tha  Humanitiaa        

177,413.000 
28,794,000 

177,491.000 
26,777.000 

177,401,000 
28,777,000 

177,491,000 
28,777,000 

177.491.000 
28,777,000 

•  78,000 

InsMula  o*  Musaum  Sanncas 
Qrantsand  adfnint»lr«*lon - 

•  23,000 

Total.  National  Foondation  on  tha  Arts  and  tha  Humanitiaa 

360,627.000 

380,861,000 

372,131,000 

376.496,000 

376.496.000 

■4,131,000 

CommlMton  of  FIna  Arts 

Salartaa  and  expansas - 

National  Capital  Arts  and  Cultural  Affaiis 

791.000 
7.000.000 
2.757.000 
5.750.000 

536.000 

809.000 

7.189.000 

2.809.000 

5.868.000 

49.000 

805,000 

7.500.000 

2.959.000 

5.868.000 

49.000 

805,000 

7.500.000 

2.959.000 

5.866.000 

49,000 

805.000 

7.500.000 

2.959.000 

5.868.000 

49.000 

.14,000 
•  500.000 

Advisory  Council  on  HMorIc  Prasanatlon 

•  202,000 

Salaitas  ar>d  axpanaas - 

FranWin  Datano  Rooa»«fl  Mamorial  Commission 

.118.000 
■486,000 
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Conterence 

FY  1903 

FY  1004 

compared  with 

Enactad 

Estimala 

Houaa 

Smwta 

Confarenca 

enacted 

Pennsylvania  Awanua  Oatfalopment  CoipoiaUon 

Salaries  and  expenses 2,686,000 

Public  davatopmant 4,947,000 

Lary)  acquisition  and  dawlopmant  fur>d 6,445,000 

Total,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation 14.078,000 

United  Stales  Holocaust  Mamorial  Council 

Holocaust  Memorial  Council 21 ,268,000 

Total,  title  II,  Related  Agenclas 5,964,587,000 

(Timber  receipte  transfer  to  general  fund,  indefinila) (■75.366.000) 

(Timber  purchaser  credits) (1 10,660,000) 

Grand  total: 

New  budget  (obllgalional)  authority  (net) 1 2, 1 09,056,000 

Appropnalons (1 2.229,956.000) 

Rescissions (-30,000.000) 

(Timber  receipte  transfer  to  general  fund,  indaAnHa) (-75,366.000) 

(Timber  purchaser  credits) (1 10,668.000) 

TITLE  I  -DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Land  Manaeement 1 ,028,261 ,000 

United  Stales  Fish  and  Wlldllfa  Servica 750,288,000 

Nallorwl  Bloiogicai  Suivay 

National  Park  Service 1,385,983,000 

United  Stales  Geological  Survey 578,187,000 

Minerals  Management  Servica 200,670,000 

Bureau  of  Mines 174,235,000 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement 300.836.000 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 1,568,987,000 

Territorial  and  Interr^allonal  Affairs 1 24,822,000 

Departmantal  Olficas 122,300,000 

Total.  Title  I  -  Department  of  the  Interior 6.235,369,000 

TTTLE  II  -  RELATED  AGENOES 

Forest  Service 2,345,207,000 

Department  of  Energy 808,31 8.000 

Indian  Health 1 .858.419,000 

Indian  Education 80.583,000 

Office  of  l^avajo  arxl  HopI  Indian  Relocation 24.698,000 

Institute  of  Amencan  Indian  and  Alasiia  Native  Culture 

arxl  Arts  Development 9.312.000 

Smithsonian 344.273.000 

National  Gallery  of  Art 54,719.000 

Woodrow  Wilson  international  Canter  for  Scholars 6,252.000 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 1 74,460.000 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 177,413.000 

Institute  of  Museum  Services 28.754,000 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 791,000 

National  Capital  Arts  and  Cultural  Affairs 7.000,000 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 2.757.000 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 5.750.000 

Franldin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 535.000 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation 1 4,078.000 

Holocauat  Memorial  Council 21.288.000 

Total.  THIe  II  ■  Related  Agencies 5,964,587.000 

Grand  total „ 12,199,956,000 


2,738,000 

2,738,000 

2,738,000 

2,738,000 

•  52/X» 

4,489.000 

4.280,000 

4,380,000 

4.280,000 

-658.000 

7.193.000 

7,103.000 

7,103,000 

7,103,000 

.  748.000 

14,420,000 


21,679,000 

6,871.579.000 
(-71.895.000) 
(60.000,000) 


13,617,688.000 

(13,647,688,000) 
(■30,000.000) 
(■71.895.000) 
(60.000,000) 


1,103.938,000 
679.690,000 
179,445,000 

1,470,406.000 
597.364.000 
202,017.000 
153.656,000 
302,828,000 

1,808.286,000 
121.897.000 
126.582.000 

6.746.109,000 


14,220,000 


21,679.000 

6.725,671.000 
(■71,885,000) 
(60,000,000) 


12.685,169.000 

(12.715.169.000) 

(■30.000.000) 

(■71,805,000) 

(60,000.000) 


449.354.000 
649.053.000 
163.604.000 

1.403.927.000 
584.685.000 
198,878.000 
169,336.000 
301.849.000 

1.785.318.000 
128,247.000 
125.247.000 

5,959,498.000 


14,320,000 


21,679,000 

6.745.432.000 
(■71,885.000) 
(60.000,000) 


13.346.699.000 

(13.376.699.000) 

(■30.000.000) 

(■71,895,000) 

(60,000,000) 


1,071,348.000 
672.428.000 
156.837.000 

1,424.781.000 
584.685.000 
198.228.000 
171.584.000 
301.848.000 

1.760.183.000 
126.897.000 
132.447,000 

6,601,267,000 


14.220.000 


21,679,000 

6.742.323,000 
(■71.895.000) 
(60,000,000) 


13,388.036.000 

(13,418,038,000) 

(■30,000,000) 

(-71,885,000) 

(60.000.000) 


1.070.388.000 
682.402.000 
163.519.000 

1.437.261.000 
584,685,000 
186.528.000 
169.436.000 
301.848.000 

1.777,653,000 
127,847,000 
132.147,000 

6,645,715,000 


•  142,000 


•  411,000 


•  777,736,000 
(•3,471,000) 
(-50,669,000) 


•  1,188,082,000 
(•1,188,082,000) 

(•3.471.000) 
(-50,669.000) 


•  42.127,000 
■67,886,000 

•  163.519,000 

•  51.278.000 

•  6,498.000 
-2,142,000 
-4.799.000 

•  1,013,000 

•  207,666,000 

•  3,225,000 

•  9,847,000 

•  410,346,000 


2,493,845,000 

2.339.651. OOO 

2.371.525.000 

2.372.770.000 

•  27.563.000 

1,542.475.000 

1,485,445,000 

1.481,313.000 

1.470.879.000 

•  662.561.000 

1.880,120.000 

1.949.391.000 

1.935.274.000 

1,942,859.000 

•  84,440,000 

84,006.000 

83.500.000 

83.405.000 

83.500.000 

•  2,917,000 

28,336.000 

26.936,000 

28.436.000 

26.936,000 

•  2.238,000 

9.563.000 

12,563,000 

12.563,000 

12,563.000 

•  3,251.000 

339.449.000 

341,883.000 

342,149.000 

342,149.000 

-2,124,000 

53.849,000 

54,738.000 

54.739.000 

54,739.000 

•  20,000 

6,252,000 

6.352,000 

6.352,000 

6.352.000 

•  100,000 

174.593,000 

165.863.000 

170,228.000 

170.228.000 

-4.232.000 

177.491,000 

177,491.000 

177.481.000 

177,491,000 

•  78,000 

28,777,000 

28,777.000 

28.777.000 

28,777,000 

•  23,000 

809,000 

805,000 

805.000 

805,000 

•  14,000 

7,189.000 

7,500,000 

7.500,000 

7,500,000 

•  500,000 

2.809.000 

2,958.000 

2,959.000 

2,959,000 

•202.000 

5.868,000 

5,868.000 

5,868,000 

5,868,000 

•  118.000 

49,000 

49.000 

49,000 

49,000 

-486,000 

14.420.000 

14.220.000 

14,320.000 

14,220,000 

•  142,000 

21.679.000 

21.679.000 

21.679.000 

21,679.000 

•  411,000 

6,871,579.000 


6.725.671,000 


6.745.432,000 


6,742,323,000 


•  777,736,000 


13,617,688.000        12.685,169,000        13,346,699,000        13.388,038.000 


>  1,188,082.000 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  KoLBE],  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  be  allowed  to  control 
the  time  during  that  15-minute  period. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe)  as  well  so 
that  he  shares  the  same  amount  of 
time  that  we  have,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  be 
allowed  to  control  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

My  colleagues,  we  have  debated  this 
issue  in  part  on  the  rule.  I  just  want  to 
make  a  few  points. 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  the 
land  in  the  United  States  of  America  is 
Federal  lands.  What  this  bill  does  is 
provide  the  money  to  manage  those 
lands. 

Before  coming  over  here.  I  had  a  call 
from  a  physician  in  my  district  who 
had  just  come  back  from  a  visit  to  Yo- 
semite  with  his  three  small  children. 
He  just  wanted  to  tell  me  what  a  won- 
derful experience  it  was  to  go  to  this 
national  park  and  to  see  the  beauty  of 
it,  to  enjoy  the  ambience  of  this  great 
national  treasure. 

It  is  these  treasures  that  we  take 
care  of  in  this  bill.  The  United  States 
has  approximately  367  parks  and  recre- 
ation areas.  We  have  192  million  acres 
of  forestland.  All  of  that  is  managed 
with  the  funds  provided  in  the  bill,  and 
I  think  that  we  have  done  a  good  job. 
We  have  a  great  subcommittee  and 
staff,  all  the  members  work  together, 
it  is  not  partisan.  We  work  as  a  team. 
We  try  to  use  the  dollars  available  in 
the  best  possible  way. 

We  get  probably  250  to  300  Members 
that  make  requests  for  projects  in 
their  districts.  We  make  every  effort  to 
accommodate  those  We  cannot  do  ev- 
erything that  we  would  like  to  do,  but 
we  recognize  that  the  visitors  to  our 
parks  and  our  forests  want  to  have  an 
experience  without  problems.  They 
want  to  have  an  experience  with  qual- 
ity surroundings.  In  funding  these  op- 
erations, we  are  very  sensitive  to  those 
issues. 

We  do  have  new  challenges,  because 
the  visitations  to  the  national  parks 
are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  At 
Yosemite  in  the  summertime  they  have 
to  ration  the  number  of  cars  that  they 
can  leave  in,  the  number  of  people, 
simply  because  the  demand  is  so  great. 


Of  course,  that  is  happening  in  many  of 
the  national  parks,  and  that  means 
that  the  funds  to  restore  the  surround- 
ings, the  services  are  under  pressure. 

We  need  more  and,  therefore,  we  have 
to  allocate  it  very     -.refully. 

We  also  have  increasing  law  enforce- 
ment problems.  Some  of  the  changes 
we  experience  in  society  have  put 
greater  pressures  on  the  individuals 
that  manage  our  parks  and  our  forests 
our  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
our  Fish  and  Wildlife  facilities.  Like- 
wise, we  fund  the  Smithsonian.  Again, 
the  growing  visitor  demand  at  places 
like  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  mean 
that  we  need  to  have  additional  fund- 
ing. 

Given  all  those  requirements,  we 
have  a  very  limited  amount  of  extra 
funds  so  we  have  worked  very  dili- 
gently to  try  to  allocate  these  re- 
sources in  the  best  way  possible. 

I  think  a  little  aside  here  is  rather 
interesting.  That  is  that  we  are  going 
to  be  debating  a  health  program  for 
America  We  are  going  to  be  developing 
a  universal  health  care  bill.  One  of  the 
greatest  ways  to  reduce  health  care 
costs  is  preventive  medicine.  And  to 
take  advantage  of  the  recreational  op- 
portunities that  exist  on  our  public 
lands,  so  that  in  funding  the  programs 
in  the  forests  and  the  parks  and  the 
other  public  lands,  we  are  really  adding 
health-giving  opportunities  for  all 
American  citizens. 

I  certainly  urge  all  of  our  colleagues 
here  to  support  this  bill.  It  is  carefully 
crafted,  and  it  does  a  lot  of  excellent 
work  in  providing  facilities  throughout 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  American  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1730 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  we 
have  had  about  all  of  the  debate  on  this 
issue  that  was  cogent.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  folks  that  persevered  through 
many,  many  years,  particularly  one 
young  lady  that  has  really  been,  I 
think,  more  interested  in  this  topic 
than  any  others  in  her  purview  of  oper- 
ation—she knows  who  I  am  talking 
about.  She  can  hold  her  head  up. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  what  we  have 
done  in  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  in  the  conference  committee 
set  a  new  form  or  new  standard  for 
doing  legislation.  Now  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, because  they  have  really  been 
inventive.  They  have  come  up  with  a 
new  system,  one  size  fits  all.  If  you  do 
not  get  what  you  want  through  the  au- 
thorizing committee  or  the  appropria- 
tions committee,  now  you  can  do  it  all 
in  conference. 

What  they  have  done  is  not  just  raise 
grazing  fees  and  put  some  restrictions 
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on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Now 
they  have  infringed  on  the  right  of  pri- 
vate property  and  the  mandate  of  pres- 
ervation of  private  property,  because 
what  they  have  allowed  the  Secretary 
to  do  is  to  absolutely  confiscate  pri- 
vate property,  including  water  rights 
improvements  that  may  have  been  paid 
for  by  people  who  have  grazed  on  these 
lands  but  that  has  been  part  of  the  ar- 
gument, so  one  size  fits  all. 

We  are  not  through  with  this  argu- 
ment yet  I  hope  that  the  results  are 
not  as  disastrous  for  Western  States  ais 
I  think  they  are  probably  going  to  be. 
I  want  to  say,  too,  that  the  ingenuity 
of  taking  a  conference  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  doing  all 
sorts  of  authorizing  legislation  in  it, 
pages  and  pages  of  it,  sets  a  new  stand- 
ard and  I  think  a  dangerous  one. 

I  think  that  before  this  is  all  over 
with,  that  maybe  we  ought  to  come  up 
with  a  bill,  that  what  we  ought  to  do 
with  the  Western  States,  the  13  West- 
ern States  that  have  public  lands,  is  to 
consider  the  idea  of  selling  those  lands 
to  people  who  are  operating  grazing  op- 
erations. If  we  want  to  maximize  the 
return  on  those  lands,  then  sell  the 
public  land  to  them.  We  used  to  do  it. 
We  ought  to  consider  this  issue  and  lift 
the  moratorium  on  the  banning  of  sales 
on  these  lands. 

This  will  answer  a  lot  of  this  prob- 
lem. Some  of  these  lands  are  totally  in- 
accessible to  anybody  else  but  the  per- 
mittees. We  have  tried  to  make  that 
point  over  and  over  again. 

Maybe  the  rates  were  not  right,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  private 
property  rights  because  they  have  put 
their  improvements  on  the  public 
lands,  developed  the  water  on  it,  and  it 
is  time  that  we  go  back  to  the  idea  of 
maybe  it  is  an  opportunity  to  maxi- 
mize the  return  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  take  this  money  that  we  get 
from  selling  those  lands  to  permittees, 
if  they  want  to  graze  on  them,  and  re- 
duce the  national  debt.  It  is  just  an 
idea.  I  think  I  will  probably  advance 
that  idea. 

I  have  talked  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  and  I  have 
talked  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Miller]  with  that  idea,  with 
mixed  response.  I  understand  that. 

The  Members  who  do  not  live  in 
Western  States  do  not  understand  what 
we  live  with  day-by-day.  I  think  we 
ought  to  bring  it  home  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  some  States  were  put 
in  a  secondary  position  to  other  States, 
because  these  States  were  not  given 
the  right  of  ownership  of  the  land  when 
they  came  into  this  Union  as  sovereign 
States. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Kolbe]  for  yielding  me  this  time 
so  I  can  vent  my  spleen  a  little  bit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  seek  to  control  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Y.\tes]? 
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Mr.  DICKS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates] 
has  yielded  me  the  time  until  he  re- 
gains the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Dicks]  is  allowed  to  control 
the  time  for  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Y.\tes]. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Brovvn], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Skeen],  who  was  just  in  the  well, 
that  many  of  his  remarks  resonated 
very  much  with  some  of  the  things  I 
have  been  saying  for  over  the  several 
years  about  legislating  on  appropria- 
tion bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Chairman 
Yates  for  his  efforts  in  bringing  the 
bill  before  us  today.  The  bill  contains 
funding  for  key  Department  of  Energy 
programs  such  as  fossil  fuels  and  en- 
ergy conservation,  which  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology.  The 
committee  increased  funding  for  con- 
servation research  and  development 
from  last  year's  levels.  I  believe  the  in- 
crease is  appropriate  because  of  the 
clear  benefits  to  our  national  security, 
environment,  and  competitiveness. 
Several  initiatives  authorized  by  the 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  such  as  the  pulp  and 
paper  initiative,  and  advanced  build- 
ings work  to  meet  national  energy  and 
environmental  objectives.  In  addition, 
materials  development  and  fuel  cells 
for  transportation  received  increased 
emphasis.  All  of  these  programs  are 
vital  for  our  healthy  technology  fu- 
ture. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  ensure 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  pro- 
grams put  in  place  by  the  legislation 
will  continue  to  be  of  the  most  benefit 
to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Stupak]. 

Mr.  STUPAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
appropriations  conference  report. 

I  understand  that  Chairman  Yates 
has  clarified  the  intent  of  the  man- 
agers of  this  legislation  regarding  fund- 
ing for  the  Keewenaw  National  Histori- 
cal Park  in  Calumet,  MI.  Within  the 
total  funds  provided  for  operations,  the 
Park  Service  may  allocate  funds  for 
the  Keewenaw  Historical  Park,  not  ex- 
ceeding $150,000.  I  appreciate  Chairman 
Yates'  work  on  this  issue  and  his  will- 
ingness to  insure  that  development  of 
this  im^Kjrtant  park  continues. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Keweenaw  Park  is 
essential  to  preserving  an  important 
chapter  in  America's  industrial,  labor, 
and  cultural  history.  Michigan's  Cop- 
per Country  is  the  site  of  the  first  min- 
ing boom  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  home  to  our  country's  fledgling 
labor  movement. 

I  again  want  to  thank  Chairman 
Yates  for  his  cooperation  on  this  im- 
portant project. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Herger]. 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  grazing  fee 
language  that  is  before  us  today.  While 
proponents  of  this  so-called  com- 
promise argue  that  its  grazing  fee  is 
less  severe  than  President  Clinton's 
rangeland  reform  proposal,  rural  com- 
munities who  depend  on  the  western 
livestock  industry  for  their  existence 
don't  think  so.  At  a  time  when  jobs  and 
economic  growth  are  foremost  on  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  it  is 
stunning  to  have  a  measure  before  us 
today  supporting  a  policy  that  would 
nearly  double  the  current  grazing  fee 
and  devastate  thousands  of  family 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

As  hard  as  it  is  to  believe,  ranchers 
get  an  even  worse  deal  in  this  so-called 
compromise  than  in  the  President's 
original  proposal.  By  codifying  restric- 
tive water,  extreme  environmental 
rules,  and  advisory  board  provisions, 
this  compromise  will  put  even  more 
ranchers  and  family  farmers  out  of 
business. 

The  livestock  industry  is  the  key  to 
rural  development  throughout  much  of 
the  West.  Every  dollar  a  rancher 
spends  yields  another  $5  in  economic 
activity.  The  vast  majority  of  ranch 
families  are  small  businesses  which 
earn  less  than  $28,000  a  year.  The  severe 
increase  in  the  Federal  grazing  fee  that 
this  bill  proposes  will  throw  many  of 
these  ranchers  off  the  land — the  last 
thing  Congress  needs  to  do  is  support  a 
policy  which  strangles  an  important 
pillar  of  our  rural  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  stop  this  extreme 
effort  to  lock  up  our  rangelands.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  so-called  compromise. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Packard]. 

D  1740 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  rise  to  congratulate  Chairman 
Yates  and  ranking  member  Regula  for 
leading  us  through  a  very  controversial 
and  a  very  difficult  conference.  Over 
all,  this  is  a  very,  very  good  piece  of 
work. 

I  think  it  has  been  clear  that  there 
are  some  issues  that  I  have  some  prob- 
lems with.  But  we  have  had  our  day  in 
court  on  that,  and  we  will  perhaps  still 
have  some  additional  time  to  discuss 
the  Biological  Survey. 
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But  there  are  many,  many  other 
things  in  this  bill  that  are  extremely 
important  to  the  progress  of  this  coun- 
try. My  State  is  well  over  half  made  up 
of  government  lands  that  are  under  the 
control  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ment, the  BLM  lands.  Indian  reserva- 
tions. National  Forest  Service  lands. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  lands,  the  National 
Park  Service  lands,  and  this  bill  ad- 
dresses those  issues  in  a  very  com- 
prehensive way.  and  we  fund  important 
programs  that  help  to  better  manage 
these  in  my  State. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  projects 
that  I  personally  asked  the  chairman 
for  help  and  for  funding,  and  they  have 
truly  come  to  my  rescue.  And  I  want  to 
thank  them  very  much. 

I  want  to  thank  the  staff,  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  staff.  They 
have  worked  with  us,  all  members  of 
the  committee,  and  they  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful.  I  want  to  thank  them, 
because  I  think  they  have  done  an  ex- 
traordinary job  in  helping  us  do  what 
we  need  to  do  in  terms  of  managing 
these  very  important  resources  in  our 
country. 

Finally,  I  want  to  mention  one  par- 
ticular area  which  is  very  important  to 
me  and  to  I  think  the  entire  country. 
There  are  many  endangered  and  poten- 
tially endangered  species  listed,  and 
they  have  created  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern for  people  around  this  country  in 
terms  of  being  able  to  manage  and  de- 
velop their  private  properties,  and  even 
public  properties.  And  we  have  started 
the  process  of  multiple  specie  manage- 
ment. I  believe  that  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  process  that  Secretary  Bab- 
bitt has  signed  on  to  and  has  agreed  to 
move  forward  on,  and  we  have  laid  the 
groundwork  in  this  year's  budget,  and 
in  this  year's  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  allow  us  to  do  multiple  specie 
planning  that  will  help  to  address  the 
many  serious  problems  that  we  strug- 
gle with,  with  specific  endangered  spe- 
cies. In  my  State  the  gnat  catcher  has 
loomed  as  one  of  the  major  ones. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  and  the  staff 
and  all  of  those  who  have  helped  to 
craft  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  very  effective  bill.  Ob- 
viously with  a  few  exceptions  I  support 
the  conference  report,  and  will  be  there 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  the  time.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  several  aspects  of  this  report. 

I  do.  however,  want  to  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  work  of  the  committee 
and  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  and 
others.  Certainly  they  are  always  very 
responsive  to  our  concerns. 

It  does  seem  to  me.  however,  that  it 
is  reasonable   for   us   to.   in  a  bill   as 
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broad  as  this,  to  be  able  to  be  opposed 
to  some  of  the  aspects  of  it,  and  I  am. 
And  one  of  them  is  the  grazing  regula- 
tions. 

There  are  19  pages  of  grazing  regula- 
tions put  in  here  that  will  be  statutory 
that  did  not  go  through  the  authorizing 
committees.  And  these  are  not  minor 
changes.  These  are  changes  like  owner- 
ship of  facilities,  like  tenure.  Like 
water  rights,  tenure  is  very  important 
If  you  have  a  small  deeded  part  of  your 
land,  and  depend  on  the  rest  of  it  for 
grazing,  it  has  got  to  do  with  the  value 
of  your  property 

On  the  Biological  Survey,  let  me  read 
one  quick  quote.  Thomas  Lovejoy,  sen- 
ior government  scientific  adviser  says. 
'The  Survey  should  determine  the  de- 
velopment for  the  whole  country  and 
regulate  it  all."  We  need  to  be  a  little 
bit  careful  about  that.  And  even 
though  I  agree  with  the  idea  of  putting 
on  there  the  private  property  thing, 
that  still  is  legislating  on  an  appro- 
priations bill,  and  it  is  tough,  it  seems 
to  me.  when  you  have  to  rise  above 
principal  to  do  that.  If  we  have  a  rule, 
we  ought  to  have  a  rule. 

I  am  further  a  little  concerned  that 
this  bill  requires  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion study  that  was  in  the  authoriza- 
tion committee  is  designed  to  report 
back  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  I  intend  to  raise  that  when  that 
issue  comes  up 

It  is  a  little  different  when  you  take 
a  look,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Regul.\]  talked  in  glowing  words, 
and  I  agree  with  him,  about  parks,  and 
recreation,  and  what  good  it  is  for  our 
soul.  That  is  right,  but  there  is  a  lot 
more  to  it  than  that  when  you  live  in 
a  Western  State  and  half  of  your  State 
belongs  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  economy,  and  fami- 
lies, and  lives,  and  looking  forward  to 
being  able  to  make  a  living  It  has  to 
do  with  grazing  fees  and  regulations, 
and  timber,  and  moratorium  on  gas 
and  oil.  and  increases  in  reclamation 
fees.  We  have  a  kind  of  an  economic  as- 
sault on  the  West,  and  it  is  going  on. 
And  it  is  a  little  more  than  whether 
your  park  is  up  to  date,  even  as  impor- 
tant as  that  may  be. 

So  I  do  appreciate  what  has  been 
done  here.  But  I  have  to  tell  Members 
that  I  oppose  very  vigorously  several  of 
these  provisions. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  m  strong 
support  ol  the  conference  report  to  H.R.  2520. 
ihe  fiscal  year  1994  Intenor  appropriations  bill. 
and  ask  that  my  colleagues  support  the  bill's 
adoption  as  presented  by  the  conferees. 

As  a  member  of  the  interior  Subcommittee. 
I  want  to  convey  that  I  am  greatly  pleased  with 
the  final  bill  that  is  being  presented,  i  espe- 
cially want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  our 
very  distinguished  Chairman,  Mr.  Yates,  and 
his  staff,  and  to  our  very  able  ranking  minonty 
member.  Mr.  Regula,  for  the  fine  work  and 
leadership  they  have  provided  m  developing 
this  important  legislation. 


Mr  Speaker,  given  that  the  Intenor  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  has  the  pnnciple  re- 
sponsibility for  funding  natural  resource  pro- 
grams for  the  tslation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  aspects  of  this  bill  are  controversial,  as 
IS  witnessed  by  the  debates  over  such  pro- 
grams and  policies  as  the  National  Biological 
Sun/ey  and  grazing  fee  increases. 

Much  of  the  controversy  surrounding  natural 
resource  programs  has  to  do  with  the  reality 
that  we  are  a  Nation  in  transition  m  addressing 
how  we  manage  the  relationship  between 
human  tjeings  and  their  environment.  In  re- 
gard to  my  region  of  the  country,  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  fiscal 
year  1994  Interior  Appropnations  bill  makes  a 
tremendous  investment  m  seeing  that  our  re- 
gion takes  a  prospective  approach  to  manag- 
ing the  changes  it  faces  in  forest  manage- 
ment. I  agree  with  the  President's  view  that 
when  change  is  inevitable  it  must  be  managed 
to  our  advantage 

In  order  to  help  address  Ihe  impacts  of  a 
greatly  reduced  timber  supply  m  the  Northwest 
due  to  court  injunctions  and  endangered  spe- 
cies listings,  and  m  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  this  bill  includes  an  additional 
SI 5  million  in  economic  assistance  targeted  to 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  northern  California, 
to  be  distributed  as  StO  million  for  community 
assistance  and  S5  million  for  old  growth  diver- 
sification. These  monies  are  important  to  help- 
ing eflectively  address  the  current  transition. 

Additionally,  l  am  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference report  includes  significant  monies  to 
Ijegin  a  comprehensive,  multi-year  watershed 
restoration  program  in  the  Northwest  that  will 
allow  for  Ihe  significant  rehabilitation  of  salmon 
habitat,  while  creating  family  wage  )obs  m  the 
region  Specifically,  the  bill  includes  S26  mil- 
lion to  allow  for  watershed  assessment  activi- 
ties through  the  Forest  Service,  S20  million  for 
watershed  restoration  through  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  S7  million  for  watershed  restoration  in 
the  Interior  Department  through  the  Eco- 
system Restoration  Fund. 

It  IS  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  pro- 
tection for  salmon  stocks  is  the  new  area  of 
critical  focus  in  the  Northwest,  and  where  a 
great  deal  of  work  needs  to  be  done  m  the  re- 
gion. The  nvers  of  the  Northwestern  States 
and  northern  California  serve  as  habitat  for  the 
most  magnificent  runs  of  wild  salmon  stocks  in 
the  world.  A  major  benefit  to  initiating  a  com- 
prehensive, regionwide  watershed  restoration 
program  is  to  allow  the  Northwest  to  get 
ahead  of  Ihe  curve  in  species  protection.  The 
implementation  of  a  watershed  restoration  pro- 
gram will  aide  in  Ihe  prevention  of  listings  be- 
cause the  focus  will  be  on  avoiding  further 
degradation  to  existing  healthy  habitat,  and 
where  feasible  will  allow  for  slope  stabilization 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  streambeds. 

In  addition  to  Ihe  clear  ecological  benefits  of 
habitat  restoration  and  ensunng  the  viability  of 
salmon  p)opulations,  I  am  pleased  that  Ihe  initi- 
ation of  a  comprehensive  watershed  restora- 
tion strategy  will  create  numerous  family  wage 
jobs  in  the  region,  and  in  rural  timber-depend- 
ent communities  where  Ihey  are  needed  most. 

Watershed  restoration  work  m  the  Northwest 
region  will  serve  as  an  important  building 
block  towards  comprehensive  ecosystems 
management. 
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I  am  pleased  to  see  the  bipartisan  leader- 
ship being  shown  by  Ihe  Intenor  Appropria- 
tions conferees  on  this  issue. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Chairman  Yates  and  ranking  member 
Ralph  Regula  for  their  outstanding 
work  on  this  bill,  and  I  too  want  to 
commend  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Interior.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  on  the  subcommit- 
tee for  17  years,  and  the  staff  does  an 
outstanding  job,  and  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  their  effort  and  contribution 
in  this  process. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  here 
today  just  to  say  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate the  work  that  has  been  done  in 
this  bill  to  help  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  as  we  struggle  with  our 
endangered  species  problems  that  re- 
late to  the  northern  spotted  owl  and 
the  marbled  murrelet.  and  many  of  our 
endangered  or  threatened  salmon  spe- 
cies. 

President  Clinton,  we  all  recall,  ear- 
lier this  spring  convened  a  conference 
in  Portland.  OR  to  try  and  bring  to- 
gether all  of  the  factions  in  the  North- 
west to  deal  with  this  problem.  He 
came  up  with  a  solution  which  was  not 
endorsed  by  everyone,  but  as  part  of 
that  solution  he  put  together  a  pack- 
age of  programs  to  try  and  help  the 
people  of  Washington.  Oregon,  and 
northern  California  deal  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  listing  of  the  northern 
spotted  owl. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  in  the  Olympic  Forest  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  for  example,  we  used  to 
harvest  about  300  million  board  feet  of 
old-growth  timber  every  single  year, 
and  we  were  told  by  the  Forest  Service 
that  this  could  go  on  forever.  Well, 
that  simply  was  not  true.  Today  we  are 
harvesting  15  million  board  feet  off  the 
Olympic  National  Forest,  because  we 
are  preserving  all  of  the  rest  of  it  for 
primarily  the  northern  spotted  owl. 
and  it  has  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  the 
workers  and  the  communities  in  that 
area. 

But  in  this  bill  we  have  I  think  the 
beginning  of  a  new  effort  on  an  issue 
that  I  have  been  championing,  with  the 
help  of  the  committee  members,  and 
that  is  the  issue  of  watershed  restora- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Vento]  held  some  very  good  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  earlier  this  year.  The 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  held  hearings.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  has  been  inter- 
ested in  this  issue. 

In  this  bill  we  have  $53  million  to 
start  a  program  for  Washington.  Or- 
egon, and  northern  California  to  pro- 
tect our  watersheds,  and  to  restore  the 
habitat  that  has  been  damaged.  I  am 
pleased  with  this  initial  effort.  How- 
ever. I  want  to  make  sure  that  these 
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funds  are  spent  in  an  interagency  coop- 
erative way  so  that  we  can  actually 
put  people  back  to  work  restoring  the 
habitat,  and  hopefully  restoring  the 
salmon  runs,  and  the  steelhead  runs 
that  are  so  important  to  the  culture, 
lifestyle,  and  economy  of  the  North- 
west. 

We  are  certainly  hopeful  that  the 
President's  plan  will  lead  to  the  lifting 
of  the  injunctions  that  have  stopped 
timber  harvesting  on  Federal  lands  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  in  northern 
California.  And  I  will  say  this,  though 
I  disagreed  with  the  President's  Option 
9  plan.  I  nevertheless  think  that  it  of- 
fers us  the  best  chance  of  being  able  to 
go  into  court  and  get  these  injunctions 
lifted.  I  hope  that  will  occur  later  this 
year  or  early  next  year. 

But  we  have  serious  problems.  There 
are  other  provisions  in  this  bill  that 
ensure  funding  for  old-growth  diver- 
sification initiatives  so  that  we  can 
take  some  of  these  mills  that  were 
tooled  up  to  cut  old  growth,  and  have 
them  now  cut  the  smaller  second 
growth  trees,  and  to  do  things  using 
other  techniques  in  forestry. 

D  1750 

But  we  could  not  have  gotten  this 
started  without  the  cooperation  of  not 
only  the  authorizing  committees,  but 
also  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  in  the  other  body. 

So  I  just  want  to  report  to  the  House 
that  I  think  we  are  off  to  a  good  start. 
However,  we  are  going  to  need  more 
help. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  my  classmate, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  commend  him.  We  hear  a  lot  of 
confrontation  about  this  issue,  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  areas  that  we  agree 
upon,  many  areas,  and  there  is  collabo- 
ration and  cooperation  on  these  water- 
shed restoration  areas  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks] 
has  led  in  terms  of  fighting  for  the 
money  in  the  appropriations  process.  It 
is  very,  very  important  to  lead  to  a 
policy  path  where  we  can  begin  to  ad- 
dress and  get  ahead  of  the  problems 
with  the  vertebrate  species  problems, 
the  fish  species  problems  that  are 
going  to  occur  in  terms  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  work  and  pledge  to  con- 
tinue to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  words. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.   KOLBE.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hoke]. 
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Mr.  HOKE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to  put  a  wet 
blanket  on  all  the  self-congratulations 
that  we  have  heard  in  the  past  10  min- 
utes. But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
with  respect  to  the  grazing  fees  and  the 
problem  that  I  have  with  this  is  that 
we  have  not  heard  any  suggestion  of 
the  one  solution  that  stands  out  on  the 
table  that  waits  for  us  to  grasp  but 
that  would  genuinely  make  a  dif- 
ference. That  is  the  privatization  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  West.  These  lands 
should  be  sold  and  they  should  be  sold 
fairly,  they  should  be  sold  at  auction, 
they  should  be  sold  in  a  way  that  will 
bring  funds  to  the  Federal  treasury.  It 
has  extremely  tremendous  impact  with 
respect  to  our  Federal  debt.  But  most 
importantly,  it  sends  a  very  strong 
message  that  the  very  best  stewards  of 
these  lands  is  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  in  fact  the  private  citizens. 

The  problems  that  we  have  in  the 
Western  States,  as  was  pointed  out 
very  brilliantly  earlier,  is  that  those 
Western  lands  are  in  fact  Federal 
lands.  They  ought  to  be  sold,  they 
should  be  sold  in  a  way  that  makes 
them  accessible  to  private  citizens,  to 
corporations  in  a  way  that  will  divide 
them  fairly.  But  that  is  the  real  solu- 
tion. That  is  what  this  body  should  be 
talking  about.  We  ought  to  be  thinking 
about  it,  we  should  deliberate  about  it. 
We  should  do  it  in  an  orderly  and  fair- 
minded  way,  but  that  is  where  this 
body  should  be  thinking,  not  about 
how  we  can  control  it,  regulate  it,  et 
certera.  et  cetera. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
vada, [Mr.  Vuca.novich],  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2520.  Once  more  we  have  a  protective 
rule  for  an  appropriations  bill  that 
would  thwart  the  will  of  the  full  House 
for  the  gain  of  a  few. 

On  October  6  this  body  spoke  loudly 
and  clearly— private  property  rights 
must  be  protected  in  carrying  out  the 
mission  of  the  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey. It  is  not  often  I  am  on  the  side  of 
a  200  vote  victory  margin,  but  on  the 
Taylor-Condit-Pombo  amendment 

many  Members  joined  the  fight  for  a 
basic  privacy  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  half- 
hearted attempt  to  assuage  Members 
with  Taylor-like  language  does  not 
pass  the  acid  test.  Just  ask  Mr.  Tay- 
lor. Mr.  CoNDiT,  or  Mr.  Pombo,  or 
those  organizations,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
nessmen, American  Farm  Bureau,  and 
many  others  which  strongly  supported 
the  amendment  to  H.R.  1845.  Are  any  of 
them  satisfied  the  conferees  have  cap- 


tured the  essence  of  property  rights 
protection  embodied  in  our  vote  of  Oc- 
tober 6?  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
disenfranchised  by  the  parliamentary 
process  one  more  time.  Not  only  is  the 
Taylor  amendment  a  shadow  of  its 
former  self,  but  the  amendments  of  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Hayes,  and  others  which 
we  adopted  on  October  6  are  nowhere  to 
be  found. 

On  top  of  this  is  the  grazing  policy 
issue  upon  which  I  intend  to  speak 
later.  For  both  reasons  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  conference  re- 
port. Send  a  message  to  the  leadership 
of  this  body:  "No  more  business  as 
usual.  '  The  103d  Congress  will  be  heard 
and  its  collective  voice  says  "private 
property  rights  must  be  respected  by 
Government."  The  conferees  did  not  do 
so,  so  let  us  send  them  back  to  get  it 
right. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  of  man- 
gers regarding  the  funds  in  the  con- 
ference report  for  land  acquisition  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in- 
cludes some  sentence  about  a  proposed 
acquisition  in  Utah.  It  seems  to  say 
that  the  managers  expect  that  before 
BLM  expends  those  funds,  it  will  have 
attempted  to  identify  public  lands  in 
the  same  county  that  would  be  suitable 
for  exchange,  on  an  equal-value  basis, 
with  the  county.  From  my  reading  of 
the  language,  it  appears  that  there  is 
nothing  that  would  change  existing  law 
applicable  to  BLM  land  exchanges,  in- 
cluding the  requirement  that  public 
lands  suitable  for  exchange  be  identi- 
fied through  the  land-planning  process. 
Can  the  chairman  assure  me  that  my 
reading  is  correct? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Existing  law  governing  land  ex- 
changes by  BLM  would  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  VENTO.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  language  does  not 
constitute  a  legal  mandate  for  BLM  to 
undertake  exchanges  with  that  county 
or  any  other  party,  and  is  not  intended 
to  establish  any  new  policy  with  regard 
to  increases  or  decreases  in  nationally 
owned  lands  in  Utah  or  e]m^here.  Is 
that  correct?  ^ 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentlemYn  is  cor- 
rect. The  language  does  not  do  any- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  VENTO.  When  the  House  origi- 
nally considered  H.R.  2520,  the  bill  as 
reported  from  committee  included  Na- 
tional Park  Service  funding  of  $670,000 
for  a  local  park  in  Scranton,  PA  called 
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the  Lackawanna  Heritage  Park.  This 
funding  was  to  be  a  combination  of  Na- 
tional Park  Service  technical  assist- 
ance as  well  as  a  direct  grant  to  the 
local  park  authority.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  such  grants  are  not  authorized 
by  law  and  the  House  approved  an 
amendment  I  offered  to  strike  such 
grant  funds  from  the  bill.  In  reviewing 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2520.  I 
note  that  $670,000  is  provided  to  this 
Lackawanna  Heritage  Park  and  that 
the  funds  are  labeled  for  technical  as- 
sistance only.  Can  the  chairman  assure 
me  that  the  funds  are.  in  fact,  for  Na- 
tional Park  Service  technical  assist- 
ance and  that  no  attempted  will  be 
made  to  pass  through  any  of  these 
funds  to  the  local  park  authority  for 
their  use? 

Mr.  YATES.  As  the  conference  report 
states,  these  funds  are  for  technical  as- 
sistance only. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  chairman.  I 
rise,  of  course,  in  support  of  the  bill.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  today  on 
that,  and  I  hope  we  can  all  get  behind 
it. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, [Mr.  DOOLITTLE]. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  oppose  this  measure.  The  arguments 
against  the  grazing  fee  have  been 
made,  and  I  endorse  them  and  I  think 
they  should  be  considered.  But  my  pri- 
mary concern  is  the  National  Biologi- 
cal Survey.  This  is  going  to 
turbocharge  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  Proponents  admit  that.  We  know 
from  previous  charts  we  had  up  here 
what  the  land  area  of  the  United  States 
looks  like  for  the  one-fourth  of  the  ex- 
isting endangered  species  whose  range 
has  been  ascertained.  The  purpose  of 
the  National  Biological  Survey  is  to  go 
out  and  find  the  ranges  of  the  other 
three-fourths  that  we  do  not  know 
about  yet.  Yes.  there  are  another  3.300 
that  are  candidates  to  be  listed.  This  is 
a  disaster.  The  way  this  language  has 
been  inserted  into  the  appropriations 
bill  does  not  really  provide  the  protec- 
tion at  all  that  we  need,  because  it  did 
not  deal  with  volunteers,  quote  un- 
quote, that  even  Senator  George 
Mitchell  said  should  be  discontinued 
because  of  the  abuses  that  went  on 
with  the  National  Park  Service. 

Speaking  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  getting  to  the  next  point,  this 
bill,  here  we  have  a  $4.3  trillion  na- 
tional cumulative  debt  and  yet  we  are 
going  to  spend  in  this  bill  over  $254 
million  to  purchase  more  public  lands. 
We  already  own.  the  United  States  of 
America,  one-third  of  the  entire  land 
mass  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
depths  of  this  economic  problem  that 
we  face,  we  are  going  to  spend  more 
money— I  should  say  borrow  more 
money— to  spend  to  buy  yet  more  pub- 
lic land.  It  is  unbelievable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  bad,  it 
should   be   defeated.    We   should   come 


back    and   consider    the   authorization 
measure  of  the  NBS  and  provide  all  the 
protections  necessary  before   that   ill- 
fated  measure  goes  forward. 
I  urge  defeat  of  the  proposal. 

.-^.NNOLNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Chair  would  caution  all 
Members  to  refrain  from  referring  to 
the  remarks  of  the  other  body  and 
Members  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Miller],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources. 

a  1800 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  con- 
ference report.  I  rise  also  to  commend 
Chairman  Yates  and  Congressman 
Regula  for  the  efforts  they  have  made 
on  behalf  of  resource  management  in 
this  country. 

This  committee  is  called  upon  very 
often  to  struggle  with  very  difficult, 
very  emotional  issues.  There  is  no 
issue  which  they  deal  with  that  is  in 
the  abstract.  All  these  issues  affect  our 
constituents  one  way  or  another,  and 
they  are  called  upon  to  walk  through 
that  mine  field  and  bring  us  a  bill  re- 
solving those  issues. 

This  year  they  were  called  upon  to  fi- 
nally deal  after  a  decade  of  delay  by 
every  other  authority  that  could  deal 
with  it  the  issue  of  grazing  fees.  I  think 
they  have  struck  a  compromise  that 
works,  that  will  protect  the  cattle  in- 
dustry in  its  ability  to  continue  to  use 
these  lands,  and  at  the  same  time  as- 
sure our  constituents  that  as  taxpayers 
they  will  be  protected  on  a  fair  return 
and  the  lands  will  be  taken  care  of.  and 
I  just  simply  want  to  commend  the 
committee  and  the  staffs  on  both  sides 
for  the  long  hours  and  the  time  that 
they  spent  to  work  out  these  com- 
promises. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  common  at  the 
outset  of  this  kind  of  debate  to  say 
nice  words  about  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, but  the  words  that  I  would  say  are 
very  truly  meant  this  evening. 

In  the  10  years  that  I  have  served  in 
this  body,  I  have  never  served  with  a 
subcommittee  chairman  who  has  been 
more  straightforward,  candid,  forth- 
right and  open  in  his  dealings  with  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee  than  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates].  It 
is  truly  a  pleasure  to  work  on  this  sub- 
committee with  him. 

I  would  say  the  same  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Regula],  with  whom  we  certainly  have 
our  share  of  differences  on  policy  mat- 
ters. But.  he  and  his  staff  have  also 
been  very  open  with  us  and  it  has  made 
the  work  of  this  subcommittee.  I 
think,  a  pleasure.  The  subcommittee 


meets  what  I  think  is  the  test  for  this 
body  about  how  we  should  function  in  a 
collegial  fashion  as  we  try  to  come  to 
the  resolution  of  issues  which  are 
sometimes  very  contentious  and  dif- 
ficult. The  most  contentious  issues  are 
defused  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, because  he  is  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  all  sides. 

As  has  been  suggested  by  the  pre- 
vious speaker,  this  is  a  bill  which  opens 
up  all  kinds  of  major  policy  issues.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  most  diverse  bills  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  consid- 
ers. It  is  very  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  management  of  lands 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant from  the  standpoint  of  the  arts 
and  the  culture  of  our  country. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  almost  all 
this  legislation.  We  have  heard  today 
about  two  issues  with  which  I  have  not 
been  in  agreement.  So.  the  remarks  I 
make  about  those  issues  certainly  in 
no  way  reflect  the  fact  that  I  am  not  in 
agreement  with  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  on  most  of  what  has 
been  done  in  this.  I  commend  them  for 
their  willingness  to  accommodate 
Members. 

On  the  rule,  we  just  had  a  discussion 
of  the  National  Biological  Survey.  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  that  issue  now. 
What  I  do  want  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  discuss  in  this  issue  of  grazing  fees. 
Of  course,  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  again,  when  we  get  to  the 
amendment  and  it  is  considered. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  has 
been,  as  has  been  suggested  by  others, 
an  issue  that  has  been  very  contentious 
over  the  years.  We  have  gone  back  and 
forth,  on  the  issue  of  offshore  oil  and 
on  grazing  fees.  These  are  issues  that 
come  up  year  after  year. 

I  also  want  a  resolution  of  this  issue 
at  long  last;  I  want  to  put  this  behind 
us. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  west  have 
always  said  that  we  believe  there  is 
room  for  accommodation  on  the  issue 
of  grazing  fees  on  public  lands.  We  un- 
derstand there  is  a  need  to  have  an  in- 
crease, not  to  be  locked  into  the  for- 
mula that  has  been  in  effect  for  years. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  have  tried  to 
point  out  that  there  are  differences  be- 
tween grazing  on  public  lands  and  graz- 
ing on  private  lands. 

Nevertheless,  that  issue  is  now  before 
us  today.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  we 
would  prefer  to  phase  in  the  $3.45  fee 
over  6  years,  we  are  willing  to  accept 
the  higher  fee.  That  was  proposed  by 
our  side  in  the  conference  committee. 

The  issue  today  is  the  range  land  re- 
forms provisions,  as  they  are  called, 
that  Secretary  Babbitt  has  decided  to 
write  into  this  bill,  using  the  con- 
ference committee  as  the  vehicle  to  do 
so.  It  is  being  done  without  ever  hold- 
ing a  public  hearing  in  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  issue  that  is 
here  today. 
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Now,  I  know  the  chairmen  of  the  sub- 
committees will  say  they  have  had 
hearing  after  hearing,  and  there  has 
been  report  after  report,  but  the  fact 
remains,  we  have  never  had  a  hearing 
on  these  specific  issues. 

Yes,  Mr.  Babbitt  proposed  them  a  few 
months  ago.  Yes,  there  have  been  some 
hearings  scattered  around  the  entire 
Western  United  States.  But  no,  before 
these  authorizing  committees,  we  have 
not  had  such  a  hearing.  We  need  to 
have  them  because  there  are  extremely 
complicated  issues  that  are  involved 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  call 
attention  to  one  of  those  here  today. 
This  eight  and  one-half  pages  of  legis- 
lation is  going  to  be  written  into  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  chairman  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  sending  a  letter  to  the 
Rules  Committee  saying,  "Don't  do 
this  on  appropriations  bills  with  au- 
thorizing legislation,  despite  that,  we 
are  going  to  do  it.  Now,  here  is  the  ex- 
ample I  would  like  to  discuss. 

On  page  64  of  the  bill,  it  says  under 
"water  rights,"  subsection  (d): 

Subject  to  valid  water  rights  existing  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  no  water  rights  shall 
be  obtained  for  grazing-related  actions  on 
public  lands  except  in  the  name  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  few  sim- 
ple and  important  questions.  Exactly 
what  does  that  mean?  What  is  the  defi- 
nition of  water  rights?  What  are  valid 
water  rights?  Can  somebody  here  today 
tell  me  that  they  know  exactly  what 
we  know  that  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  talk  about  valid  water  rights 
her&? 

I  would  suggest  that  we  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  these  questions;  Can 
anybody  tell  me  who  makes  the  deter- 
mination of  the  validity  of  valid  water 
rights?  Can  anybody  tell  me,  is  there  a 
basis  for  the  Department  to  challenge 
these  water  rights? 

Is  there  a  junior  right  that  exists  if 
there  is  not  sufficient  water  to  satisfy 
all  the  senior  right  holders?  Would  de- 
terminations of  validity  be  determined 
in  a  Federal  court? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions,  ex- 
traordinarily complicated  questions,  as 
anybody  from  the  West  knows  when 
you  are  talking  about  water  questions 
that  must  be  addressed  carefully,  thor- 
oughly, in  a  committee  with  lawyers, 
economists,  and  others:  and  yet  we  are 
going  to  write  this  today  without  a 
clue  as  to  what  this  legislation  truly 
means,  because  there  is  no  legislation 
record  on  that  issue. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  examples  of 
the  several  issues  that  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation,  in  this  appro- 
priations bill  by  writing  all  this  legis- 
lation in  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  with  all  re- 
spect to  those  who  I  know  want  to  see 
this  issue  put  to  rest  and  want  to  put 
this  issue  behind  us,  that  on  this  kind 


of  legislation  that  affects  so  broadly 
and  in  such  a  sweeping  fashion,  the 
management  of  Federal  lands,  that  we 
ought  not  to  do  this  without  under- 
standing what  it  means  and  having  a 
thorough  airing  and  debate  on  it. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  rise  sadly  in  opposition  to  what 
is  being  done  here  today,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this  as 
we  go  through  this  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  I 
urge  you  to  support  it. 

We  have  tried  to  be  very  fair  in  what 
we  have  done.  You  have  heard  the  dis- 
cussion about  the  rules  that  were  put 
in  on  grazing. 

Let  me  point  out  something.  These 
rules  are  no  different  than  the  Forest 
Service  uses  for  its  grazing  lands.  All 
this  does  is  bring  the  BLM  lands  into 
conformance  with  the  Forest  Service 
lands,  so  this  is  nothing  new. 

Furthermore,  these  were  the  rules 
that  were  in  place  prior  to  1982,  when 
Secretary  Watt,  through  regulations, 
changed  them. 

D  1810 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  just  going 
back  to  what  was  in  place.  As  far  as 
the  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
land,  that  was  the  case  prior  to  1982 
and  has  always  been  the  rule  on  the 
Forest  Service  lands.  This  is  not  unrea- 
sonable. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  proposed  that  the  graz- 
ing fee  go  to  $4.28  per  animal  unit 
month.  Our  bill  puts  the  cap  at  $3.45 
per  animal  unit  month.  We  have  scaled 
back  from  what  the  Secretary  pro- 
posed. He  proposed  that  it  could  in- 
crease up  to  25  percent  a  year.  We  have 
scaled  back  to  a  15-percent  increase  or 
decrease  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very  reasonable 
bill,  and  I  think  that  those  who  are 
grazing  on  public  lands  ought  to  be 
grateful  that  our  committee  has  put 
restraints  in  because  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, 

If  we  defeat  the  bill,  and  we  go  back  to 
conference,  and  we  take  out  all  the  language, 
then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  do  as 
he  pleases  on  the  Biological  Survey  because 
the  authority  already  exists  for  him  to  do  it. 
Then  he  can  do  as  he  pleases  on  grazing  fees 
and  on  conditions  on  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  are 
concerned  about  property  rights  ought 
to  be  the  strongest  proponents  of  this 
bill  because  we  put  in  restraints  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We  said  that 
they  have  to  get  written  permission  to 
go  on  private  lands.  We  said  they  can- 
not use  volunteers.  We  said  that  they 
need  to  get  to  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, that  our  authorizing  committee 
should  get  language  in  place. 

So,  we  have  restrained  what  the  Sec- 
retary could  do;  likewise  the  rules  and 


regulations  and  the  grazing  fees  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary.  They  are  far 
more  burdensome  on  the  permitees 
than  what  we  have  done  in  here,  so  this 
is  a  very  modest  bill.  It  is  a  response  in 
fairness  to  a  policy  that  is  our  respon- 
sibility, and  I  would  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  his  bill.  It  is  a  meas- 
ured, restrained  addressing  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  grazing,  it  is  fair,  and 
likewise  in  the  case  of  the  Biological 
Survey.  I  do  hope  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee will  address  that  issue  forth- 
with, because  I,  too,  have  some  con- 
cerns about  it,  and  that  is  the  reason 
we  put  in  the  restraining  language. 

So  I  think  everyone  should  be  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  and  of  course,  as  has 
been  mentioned  many  times  earlier, 
this  bill  does  many  of  the  good  things 
that  are  vital  to  the  250  million  Ameri- 
cans that  enjoy  our  public  lands.  They 
hunt,  they  fish,  they  birdwatch,  they 
take  their  children  to  see  the  magnifi- 
cent vistas  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  of  Yo- 
semite.  the  Golden  Gate,  and  many 
others,  and  we  have  tried  to  manage 
those  facilities  so  the  public  feels  safe, 
so  they  can  enjoy  these  facilities,  so 
they  have  decent  places  to  camp,  pitch 
a  tent,  to  do  whatever  they  find  in  the 
way  of  recreation  that  is  enjoyable, 
and  certainly  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  worked  hard  in 
participating. 

It  was  mentioned  that  we  buy  some 
additional  lands,  and  much  of  this  is  to 
enhance  the  experience  of  those  who 
use  our  public  lands.  These  suggestions 
come  from  the  Members,  some  250  to 
300  that  submitted  requests,  and  I 
think  that  what  we  have  crafted  here  is 
a  bill  that  is  fair  to  all  involved,  and  I 
would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  in  the  interests  of  good 
policies  for  the  United  States  and  for 
our  public  lands. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Skaggs]. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2520,  the  Interior  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  conference  report  is  the  result  of 
3  weeks  of  meetings  and  negotiations. 
These  deliberations  were  greatly  com- 
plicated by  the  controversy  over  graz- 
ing fees  and  range  management.  The 
controversy  was  aggravated  by  a  provi- 
sion added  during  its  consideration  in 
the  Senate— a  provision  imposing  a 
moratorium  on  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Babbitt's  proposed  rangeland  re- 
form regulations.  Last  month,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  the  House  in- 
structed its  conferees  to  reject  the  Sen- 
ate's moratorium,  but  in  conference 
the  Senate  did  not  recede. 

Instead,  a  compromise  agreement 
was  developed  by  Senate  conferees,  the 
Chair  of  the  House  authorizing  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  This  agreement 
is  a  decent  and  workable  compromise 
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on  the  issue  of  grazing  fees  and  range 
management.  It  will  mean  a  gradual 
increase  in  fees,  which  ought  to  be  tol- 
erable to  ranchers  with  BLM  grazing 
permits.  Even  after  the  grazing  fee  in- 
crease is  fully  phased  in.  it  will  still  be 
only  about  three-quarters  of  the  fee 
now  received  by  Colorado  for  its  graz- 
ing leases  on  State  land,  and  about  a 
third  of  the  current  private  land  lease 
rates. 

This  compromise  will  also  bring  sig- 
nificant reform  and  improvement  in 
the  BLM's  environmental  practices.  It 
will  apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement several  policies  which  are  well 
established  practices  at  the  Forest 
Service,  and  reverse  several  regulatory 
changes  made  by  former  Secretary  Jim 
Watt— changes  which  have  resulted  in 
a  management  nightmare  for  BLM  offi- 
cials. 

I  have  sp)oken  with  many  Colorado 
ranchers  in  the  past  few  weeks  about 
these  provisions.  While  I  recognize  that 
some  will  adamantly  oppose  any 
change  to  the  current  fee  and  range 
management  rules.  I  believe  that  the 
compromise  addresses  most  of  their  le- 
gitimate concerns. 

At  the  same  time,  environmental  and 
taxpayers  groups  have  expressed  equal- 
ly strong  views.  Some  of  them  will  un- 
doubtedly criticize  this  compromise  as 
falling  far  short  of  their  ideals.  How- 
ever. I  believe  it  makes  several  impor- 
tant, positive  changes.  For  example,  it 
redirects  range  funding  toward  critical 
environmental  needs,  such  as  riparian 
area  rehabilitation.  And  it  ensures  that 
the  BLM  will  receive  better  advice  on 
investing  lease  funds— as  well  as  mak- 
ing other  range  management  deci- 
sions— by  abolishing  grazing  advisory 
boards  and  establishing  resource  advi- 
sory councils,  with  broader  representa- 
tion drawn  from  the  spectrum  of  citi- 
zens and  groups  interested  in  how  these 
national  resources  are  managed. 

The  grazing  compromise  is  a  reason- 
able solution  to  an  extremely  divisive 
problem,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  it.  On  substance. 
I  would  say  that  it  could  have  been 
stronger,  and  on  several  issues  I  might 
have  preferred  a  different  outcome,  but 
that  is  the  nature  of  compromise.  On 
process.  I  can  only  say  that  these  is- 
sues have  been  debated  for  several 
years.  Hundreds  of  studies  and  hearings 
have  been  held,  and  none  of  the  provi- 
sions adopted  in  this  compromise  in- 
volve particularly  new  ideas,  or  sur- 
prise approaches. 

The  conferees  have  also  approved 
many  important  land  acquisitions  for 
our  parks,  forests  and  public  lands. 
Among  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  acquisitions  approved  in  this 
bill  are  several  of  importance  to  Colo- 
radans.  These  include  $2.7  million  to 
purchase  18.000  acres  of  prime  rec- 
reational lands  and  critical  wildlife 
habitat  in  the  Cherokee  Park  areas  of 
the   Arapaho-Roosevelt   National    For- 


est; $500,000  for  BLM  to  acquire  920 
acres  needed  to  protect  the  nationally 
known  dinosaur  site.  Garden  Park  Fos- 
sil Area;  $1.8  million  for  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  complete  land 
purchases  for  Two  Ponds  National 
Wildlife  Preserve;  and.  $550,000  for  BLM 
to  acquire  the  first  of  two  tracts  need- 
ed to  protect  Mclntire  Spring's  unique 
warm  water  riparian  area. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  pur- 
chases, the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides $1,250,000  for  the  Forest  Service 
to  begin  purchasing  some  of  the  many 
inholdings  remaining  in  Colorado's 
magnificent  wilderness  areas.  At  my 
request,  the  conference  managers  have 
also  included  a  directive  to  the  Forest 
Service  to  provide  the  Appropriations 
Committees  with  an  inventory  and  sta- 
tus report  on  its  wilderness  inholdings. 
including  specific  information  on  the 
conflicts  they  pose  for  wilderness  man- 
agement. 

The  policies  that  the  Forest  Service 
adopts  toward  inholdings  influences 
both  the  degree  of  conflict  which  will 
result  with  wilderness  protection,  and 
the  price  the  government  will  pay  to 
acquire  these  lands.  In  some  recent  in- 
stances, there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
public  criticism  of  the  high  purchase 
prices  demanded  by  wilderness 
inholding  owners.  In  another  instance, 
involving  the  Maroon  Bells-Snowmass 
Wilderness  Area,  the  Forest  Service 
has  adopted  a  hands-off  policy  toward 
proposed  mining  which  has  potentially 
serious  consequences  for  inholdings 
throughout  the  West. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  wilderness, 
and  sponsor  of  the  recently  passed  Col- 
orado wilderness  bill,  these  inholdings 
and  the  Forest  Service's  management 
policies  toward  them  are  matters  of 
particular  concern  to  me.  These  are 
also  matters  of  concern  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  must  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  purchase  inholdings. 
There  is  a  substantial  backlog  of  wil- 
derness inholdings.  representing  per- 
haps hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
potential  expenditures.  The  report 
mandated  by  the  conference  will  help 
Congress  better  assess  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  problems  posed  by 
wilderness  inholdings. 

The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides for  $3  million  in  additional  fund- 
ing for  the  Forest  Service's  rural  fire 
protection  program,  increasing  total 
funding  to  $17.1  million  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  In  Colorado,  these  funds  support 
local  county  and  volunteer  firefighters 
by  providing  the  equipment  and  train- 
ing essential  to  address  an  increasing 
fire  protection  obligation.  According  to 
both  the  Colorado  Forest  Service  and 
the  National  Association  of  State  For- 
esters, this  increase  is  critical  to  pro- 
vide continued  fire  protection  for  rural 
homeowners. 

The  conference  also  agreed  to  the 
House  committee's  directive  that  an 
additional  $1   million  be  provided   for 
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law  enforcement  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  These  funds 
are  to  be  used  in  Hawaii  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  and  are  expected  to 
result  in  five  or  six  additional  enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  The  new  enforcement  staff  are 
intended  to  meet  the  agency's  enforce- 
ment problems  related  to  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  cyanide  leach  mining  in  the 
region  and  its  potential  impact  upon 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  as  well  as 
human  health  and  safety.  The  poten- 
tial problems  posed  by  cyanide  leach 
operations  are  exemplified  by  Colo- 
rado's Summitville  Mine,  which  is  now 
a  notorious  Superfund  site. 

Finally,  there  are  several  provisions 
which  were  adopted  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  worth  noting. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
direct  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
continue  providing  full  funding  for  the 
Colorado  River  Endangered  Fish  Re- 
covery Program.  Also,  both  have 
agreed  to  a  sense  of  the  Congress  provi- 
sion directing  the  Forest  Service  to 
issue  rules  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  to  implement  its  proposed  below- 
cost  sales  phaseout  initiative. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  positive 
provisions  of  this  bill.  From  the  stand- 
point of  both  Colorado  and  the  Nation, 
the  conference  agreement  makes  im- 
portant investments  in  our  national 
and  our  natural  heritage.  It  provides  a 
9-percent  increase  for  national  park  op- 
erations to  begin  addressing  the  urgent 
maintenance  and  repair  backlog  of  the 
Park  Service.  It  increases  funding  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  energy  ef- 
ficiency program  by  19  percent,  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  endan- 
gered species  efforts  by  over  50  percent. 

We  should  also  note  the  funding  this 
bill  provides  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Even  as  we 
hold  the  line  on  spending,  it's  impor- 
tant to  sustain  with  these  relatively 
modest  appropriations  the  cultural, 
historical,  and  intellectual  heritage 
and  life  of  the  Nation.  The  good  sense 
of  any  people,  including  the  American 
people,  depends  in  part  on  nurturing 
the  sensibilities  of  the  people,  and  we 
neglect  these  pursuits  at  some  risk  to 
our  civilization.  So,  Government  has  a 
real  and  legitimate  interest  here.  I  am 
particularly  supportive  of  the  decision 
by  the  conference  committee  rec- 
ommend the  Senate's  higher  funding 
level  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, restoring  funds  cut  earlier  by  the 
House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  agreement. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  for  the  bill 
H.R.  2520,  Interior  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  I  do  so  with  mixed  emotions,  for 
there  are  some  pans  of  the  bill  that  I  like  more 
than  others.  Overall,  however,  I  am  confident 
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that  this  bill  IS  leading  us  In  the  right  direction 
fiscally  and  environmentally  and  intend  to  sup- 
port Its  final  passage. 

One  issue  which  was  in  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  houses  was  whether  or  not  to 
include  a  provision  specifically  mandating  that 
the  anthracite  coal  office  of  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  in  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  be  staffed 
with  16  full-time  people.  Past  similar  provi- 
sions have  been  criticized  as  tx)lh  wasteful 
spending  and  as  an  example  of  Congress 
micro-managing  the  executive  branch. 

Let  me  be  clear  on  one  issue:  I  support 
whole-hearledly  the  goals  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration to  make  government  more  respon- 
sive to  the  American  public  and  to  make  it 
more  cost-efficient.  Along  this  line,  I  have 
started  a  reinventing  government  caucus  to 
help  promote  the  President's  National  Per- 
formance Review  in  Congress.  I  am  also 
hopeful  that  this  caucus  will  enable  Members 
such  as  myself  publicize  and  promote  ideas 
that  we  have  on  how  to  improve  the  Federal 
Government. 

Even  when  an  action  may  disrupt  an  ac- 
cepted routine  in  the  area  I  represent,  I  am 
dedicated  to  seeing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment IS  streamlined  into  becoming  the  most 
cost-efficient  operation  possible. 

Because  service  is  as  important  as  cost  in 
this  process,  I  am  hopeful  that  despite  the  fact 
that  an  office  is  closed  or  its  staff  decreased, 
the  Federal  Government  will  do  its  best  to  in- 
sure that  the  services  provided  by  that  office 
are  not  disrupted  or  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  probably  know  the  Of- 
fice of  Surface  Mining  provides  crucial  support 
in  seeing  that  the  effects  and  damages  of  dec- 
ades of  mining  anthracite  coal  are  dealt  with 
in  an  effective  manner  that  will  ensure  the  se- 
curity of  the  health  and  environment  of  the 
people  living  in  the  region. 

Although  there  is  currently  very  little  mining 
of  anthracite  coal,  a  great  deal  of  mine- 
scarred  land  remains  from  decades  of  past 
mining  and  is  desperately  in  need  of  intensive 
land  reclamation.  Historically  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  has  not  received  an  adequate 
share  of  funds  necessary  to  bring  this  ravaged 
land  back  to  a  productive  and  environmentally 
sound  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  use  this  opportunity  to  show 
the  American  people  that  it  can  reduce  cost 
without  reducing  the  quality  of  its  services.  I 
hope  that  the  Department  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  unique  services  needed  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region  despite  the  fact  that  an  office 
may  close  or  the  number  of  staff  may  shrink 
dramatically. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  concept 
of  saving  the  taxpayers'  money  and  hope  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  use  this  op- 
portunity to  prove  to  the  American  public  that 
It  does  not  need  to  be  micro-managed  and 
that  It  can  operate  in  a  competent  manner  with 
less  money. 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 
I  can't  in  good  conscience  support  a  bill  that 
increases  funding  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  10  percent  while  we're  in  the  midst 
of  an  undeclared  budgetary  crisis.  The  gravity 
of  the  situation  must  be  realized  now,  before 
our  interest  payments  eat  up  money  that 
should  be  spent  on  the  education,  health,  and 
defense  of  our  grandchildren. 


I  fully  support  the  increase  m  grazing  fees 
on  public  land,  however.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can't  afford  to  continue  to  subsidize  the 
private  market  to  the  tune  of  S30  million  a 
year.  Current  grazing  fees  don't  even  come 
close  to  matching  the  costs  of  administering 
Federal  grazing  programs.  Not  only  is  it  ques- 
tionable economic  policy,  it's  questionable  en- 
vironmentally by  encouraging  grazing  at 
below-market  rates. 

We  must  look  past  special  interests,  toward 
the  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  ad- 
ministration has  made  a  valiant  effort  to  elimi- 
nate Federal  subsidization  of  the  depletion  of 
our  natural  resources.  I  applaud  their  efforts. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  The  conference  report  pro- 
vides 5201,724,000  for  National  Park  Service 
construction  in  fiscal  year  1994,  including 
$161,524,000  for  70  site-specific  line  items. 
This  total  IS  516.024,000  above  the  requested 
level;  517,775,000  above  the  House-approved 
level;  and  Si 0.588,000  above  the  Senate-ap- 
proved level. 

The  conferees  recommend  574,588,000  for 
construction  of  44  projects  lacking  sufficient 
authorization,  including  41  unauthorized 
projects  totaling  556,756,000  which  were  not 
requested  by  the  administration,  and 
517,832,000  for  three  administration-requested 
projects  lacking  sufficient  authonzation. 

I  want  to  note  that  Amendment  No.  23  in- 
cludes bill  language  that  makes  the  National 
Park  Service  construction  account  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1912, 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  451)  which  state:  "No 
expenditure  for  construction  of  administration 
or  other  buildings  cost  in  case  of  any  building 
exceeding  53,000  shall  be  made  in  any  na- 
tional park  except  under  express  authority  of 
Congress."  If  this  amendment  is  enacted  into 
law  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  24, 
1912,  are  unchanged,  then  no  more  than 
53,000  may  be  expended  in  fiscal  year  1994 
on  any  unauthorized  project  listed  on  pages 
19  and  20  of  the  conference  report  (H.  Rept. 
103-299)  accompanying  H.R,  2520.  Further- 
more, no  funds  in  excess  of  the  current  au- 
thorization level  may  be  expended  for  any  au- 
thorized project  listed  on  pages  19  and  20  of 
the  conference  report. 

A  list  of  the  above-referenced  projects  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad  National 
Historic  Site.  Pennsylvania— $1,930,000  in- 
crease to  $0  request  for  Lemon  House  reha- 
bilitation. (Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $1,930,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

2.  Blackstone  River  Valley  NHC.  Massa- 
chusetts Rhode  Island— $500,000  increase  to  $0 
request.  (Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: SO  (House):  $1,000,000  (Senate). 

3.  Boston  National  Historical  Park.  Massa- 
chusetts—$2,400,000  increase  to  JO  request  for 
Old  South  Meeting  House.  (Report  language) 
Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropriation: 
$2,700,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

4.  Boston  National  Historical  Park.  Massa- 
chusetts—$700,000  increase  to  $0  request  for 
Dorchester  Heights.  (Report  language)  Au- 
thorization: Unauthorized.  Appropriation: 
$700,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

5.  Boston  National  Historical  Park.  Massa- 
chusetts—$1,900,000  increase  to  $0  request  for 
U.S.S.  Constitution  Museum.  (Report  lan- 
guage) Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appro- 
priation: SO  (House);  $1,900,000  (Senate). 


6.  Chamizal  National  Monument,  Texas— 
$840,000  increase  to  $0  request  (Report  lan- 
guage) Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appro- 
priation: $840,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

7.  Chickamauga-Chattanooga  National 
Military  Pa-k.  Tennessee— $3,600,000  increase 
to  $0  request  for  road  relocation.  (Report 
language)  Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Ap- 
propriation: $5,000,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

8.  Chickasaw  National  Recreation  Area. 
Oklahoma— $1,420,000  increase  to  $0  request 
for  campground.  (Report  language)  Author- 
ization: Unauthorized.  Appropriation:  SO 
(House);  $1,420,000  (Senate). 

9.  Coulee  Dam  National  Recreation  Area. 
Washington— $416,000  increase  to  $0  request 
for  boat  launch.  (Report  language)  Author- 
ization: Unauthorized.  Appropriation: 
$416,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

10.  Crater  Lake  National  Park.  Oregon— 
$150,000  increase  to  $0  request  for  camp- 
ground expansion.  (Report  language)  Author- 
ization: Unauthorized.  Appropriation;  $0 
(House);  $150,000  (Senate). 

11.  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreational 
.'Vrea.  Ohio— $1,000,000  increase  to  $0  request 
to  rehabilitate  historic  structures.  (Report 
language)  .Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Ap- 
propriation: $1,264,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

12.  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreational 
Area.  Ohio— $2,000,000  increase  to  $0  request 
for  railroad  track  and  bridges.  (Report  lan- 
guage) Authorization:  Unauthorized.  .Appro- 
priation: $2,000,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

13.  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Rec- 
reational Area.  Pennsylvania— $195,000  in- 
crease to  $0  request  for  trail  development. 
(Report  language)  Authorization;  Unauthor- 
ized. .Appropriation:  $195,000  (House I;  $0  (Sen- 
ate). 

14.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial.  DC— 
$11,000,000  increase  to  $0  request.  (Report  lan- 
guage) Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appro- 
priation: $0  (House);  $11,000,000  (Senate). 

15.  Gateway  National  Recreational  Area. 
New  York— $7,150,000:  a  $5,880,000  decrease  to 
$13,030,000  request  for  Great  Kills  Bathhouse. 
(Report  language)  Authorization;  $6,974,000. 
Appropriation:  $6,600,000  (House);  $13,030,000 
(Senate). 

16.  Gateway  National  Recreational  Area. 
New  York— $5,200,000  increase  to  $0  request 
for  Jacob  Riis  Park.  (Report  language)  Au- 
thorization: Unauthorized.  Appropriation: 
$5,200,000  (House);  $5,200,000  (Senate). 

17.  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park. 
Pennsylvania— $100,000  increase  to  $0  request 
for  technical  assistance.  (Report  language) 
Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropriation: 
$100,000  (House);  $100,000  (Senate). 

18.  Great  Basin  National  Park.  Nevada — 
$250,000  increase  to  $0  request  for  water  sys- 
tem. (Report  language)  Authorization:  Unau- 
thorized. Appropriation:  $250,000  (House); 
$250,000  (Senate). 

19.  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historic  Park. 
West  V'irginia- $2,637,000  increase  to  $0  re- 
quest for  lower  town.  (Report  language) 

Authorization;  Unauthorized.  .Appropria- 
tion: SO  (House);  $2,637,000  (Senate). 

20.  Hot  Springs.  .Arkansas— $350,000  in- 
crease to  $0  request  for  a  cost-shared  fea- 
sibility study  of  flood  protection  for  the 
downtown  area.  (Bill  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion; $0  (House);  $450,000  (Senate). 

21.  Ice  Age  Scientific  Reserve.  Wisconsin— 
$500,000  increase  to  $0  request  for  exhibits. 
(Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $500,000  (House);  $500,000  (Senate). 

22.  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  In- 
diana—$125,000  increase  to  $0  request  for 
Long  Lake  Wetlands  Overlook.  (Report  lan- 
guage) 
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Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tions: $125,000  (House);  SO  (Senate). 

23.  James  A.  Garfield  National  Historic 
Site.  Ohio— $1,311,000  increase  to  $0  request 
for  site,  building  restoration.  (Report  lan- 
guiLge) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion $1,311,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

24.  Jean  Lafitte  National  Historical  Park. 
Louisiana— $925,000  increase  to  $0  request  for 
various  projects.  (Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  .Appropria- 
tion: $100,000  (House):  $925,000  (Senate). 

25.  John  D.  Rocltefeller  Parkway.  Wyo- 
ming—$700,000:  a  $2,159,000  decrease  to 
$2,859,000  request  to  relocate  Flagg  Ranch. 
(Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $700,000  (House);  $700,000  (Senate). 

26.  Kalaupapa  National  Historic  Site.  Ha- 
waii—$525,000  increase  to  $0  request  for  var- 
ious projects.  (Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $0  (House);  $525,000  (Senate). 

27.  Lackawanna  Heritage  Park.  Pennsylva- 
nia—$670,000  increase  to  $0  request  for  tech- 
nical assistance.  (Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $175,000  (House);  $670,000  (Senate). 

28.  Lincoln  Research  Center.  Illinois— 
$3,000,000  increase  to  $0  request  to  begin  con- 
struction. (Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $3,000,000  (House)  SO  (Senate). 

29.  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site. 
Illinois— $709,000  increase  to  $0  request  for 
Dubois  House  relocation.  (Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $709,000  (House);  SO  (Senate). 

30.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Ranch  National  His- 
toric Site.  Texas— $100,000  increase  to 
$1,300,000  request  for  exhibits.  (Report  lan- 
guage) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $1,400,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

31.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  National  His- 
toric Site— $9,982,000:  $0  increase  to  $9,982,000 
request  for  visitor  facilities.  (Report  lan- 
guage) 

Authorization:  $3,177,000.  Appropriation:  $0 
(House):  $9,982,000  (Senate). 

32.  Mount  Vernon  Bicycle  Trail.  Virginia- 
$250,000  increase  to  $0  request  correct  safety 
hazards.  (Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $450,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

33.  Natchez  Trace  Parkway.  Mississippi— 
$4,000,000  increase  to  $0  request  for  Parkway 
construction.  (Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $4,000,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

34.  New  England  Conservatory.  Massachu- 
setts—$1,500,000  increase  to  SO  request  for 
Jordon  Hall.  (Bill  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $0  (House);  $3,000,000  (Senate). 

35  New  River  Gorge  National  River.  West 
Virginia— $830,000  increase  to  $0  request.  (Re- 
port language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: SO  (House).  $830,000  (Senate). 

36.  Penn  Center.  South  Carolina- $500,000 
increase  to  $0  request  for  rehabilitation.  (Bill 
language ) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $0  (House);  $850,000  (Senate). 

37.  Port  Chicago  National  Memorial.  Cali- 
fornia— $308,000  increase  to  $0  request  for  me- 
morial fabrication/construction.  (Report  lan- 
guage) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $308,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

38.  Salem  Maritime  National  Historical 
Park.   Massachusetts— $2,120,000  increase   to 


$0  request  for  various  projects.  (Report  lan- 
guage) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $1,300,000  (House);  $2,850,000  (Senate). 

39.  Stones  River  National  Battlefield.  Ten- 
nessee—$700,000  increase  to  $0  for  trail  con- 
nector. (Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $700,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

40.  Thomas  Stone  National  Historic  Site. 
Maryland— $1,000,000  increase  to  $0  for  main 
house  restoration.  (Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $1,170,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

41.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  National  Historic  Site. 
Missouri— $150,000  increase  to  $0  to  restore 
historic  structures.  (Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $150,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

42.  Upper  Susquehanna  Heritage.  Penn- 
sylvania—$50,000  increase  for  technical  as- 
sistance. (Report  language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $50,000  (House);  $0  (Senate). 

43.  War  in  the  Pacific.  Guam— $500,000  in- 
crease to  $0  request  for  monument.  (Report 
language) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion: $500,000  (House);  $500,000  (Senate). 

44.  Weir  Farm  National  Historic  Site.  Con- 
necticut—$395,000  increase  to  SO  request  to 
restore  historic  structures.  (Report  lan- 
guage) 

Authorization:  Unauthorized.  Appropria- 
tion; $395,000  (House);  $395,000  (Senate). 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  free  and  open. 
Our  Founding  Fathers,  when  writing  the  Con- 
stitution, envisioned  a  free  and  open  legisla- 
tive process,  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  how  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers would  view  the  process  by  which  we  are 
now  presented  with  the  conference  report  on 
the  fiscal  year  1994  Intenor  Appropriations  bill. 
We  have  been  presented  with  a  bill  which 
contains  sweeping  new  policies  that  were  ar- 
rived at  in  the  eleventh  hour,  cloaked  m  se- 
crecy, and  without  the  benefit  of  hearings  or 
consideration  by  the  authonzing  committees. 

Today,  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on  an 
appropnations  measure  that  would  not  only 
drastically  increase  grazing  fees  and  spell 
economic  rum  lor  Western  ranching  families 
and  communities,  but  would  also  rob  public 
rangeland  ranchers,  and  others  of  water  rights 
and  set  new  public  lands  use  policies. 

The  rangeland  reform  amendment  is  littered 
with  vague  and  bureaucratic  language.  For  ex- 
ample, the  amendment  proclaims  U.S.  rights 
and  claims  to  water  developed  on  public 
lands,  and  does  not  provide  specific  citations 
to  support  such  rights. 

Public  rangeland  ranchers  are  not  opposed 
to  efforts  to  improve  public  rangelands  policies 
and  have  long  been  willing  to  address  environ- 
mental concerns  associated  with  grazing  of 
livestock  on  public  lands.  In  fact,  ranchers  and 
others  have  responded  in  earnest  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  request  for  public 
comment  on  proposals  to  reform  rangeland 
polices.  Ironically,  the  public  comment  period 
ended  today. 

If  the  Interior  Appropriations  bill  passes  with 
the  rangeland  reform  language,  the  House  will 
be  sending  a  clear  and  distressing  message 
that  comments  and  concerns  of  those  who 
know  the  land,  and  who  will  be  most  directly 
affected  by  the  reforms,  are  meaningless. 

The  txjttom  line  is  that  this  is  a  sneaky,  un- 
derhanded way  to  advance  an  anti-Western, 


anti-public  lands  policy  agenda.  I  am  against 
the  grazing  and  water  language  being  in- 
cluded in  the  Interior  appropnations  bill,  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  removing  the 
rangeland  reform  language. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  support 
of  H.R.  2520,  which  provides  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

This  legislation  provides  important  funding 
for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and 
other  programs  that  are  necessary  to  conserv- 
ing and  fostenng  our  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources. 

In  particular,  the  funding  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Park  Service  will  have  a  special  impact  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  This  money  is  crucial  to 
New  Jersey's  efforts  to  protect  and  preserve 
important  habitat  and  cultural  resources  in  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  States  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
this  legislation  provides  funding  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  for  two  very  significant 
land  acquisition  projects  in  New  Jersey:  one  at 
the  Cape  May  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
the  other  at  the  E.B.  Forsythe  Refuge. 

For  the  Cape  May  refuge,  the  bill  contains 
S2.1  million  that  will  enable  the  service  to  ex- 
pand the  refuge.  These  funds  will  help  the 
Service  follow  through  with  some  of  the  op- 
tions and  negotiations  now  in  progress,  and 
keep  alive  the  movement  to  protect  South  Jer- 
sey's natural  resources.  The  wetlands  in- 
cluded in  the  refuge  are  vitally  important  to 
Cape  May  County  for  aquifer  recharge,  flood 
storage,  and  shore  stabilization. 

The  Cape  May  refuge  also  provides  cntical 
habitat  for  a  myriad  of  local  and  migrating 
birds  and  many  rare,  threatened,  and  endan- 
gered plant  and  animal  species.  In  fact,  the 
Cape  May  Peninsula  is  host  to  the  second 
largest  number  of  migratory  birds  of  prey  in 
the  Nation,  including  northern  harrier,  osprey, 
peregnne  falcon,  merlin,  American  Kestrel, 
sharp>-shinned,  cooper's  and  red-shouldered 
hawk,  in  addition  to  hundreds  of  American 
bald  eagles  each  year.  Additionally,  some  34 
percent  of  the  Atlantic  flyway's  black  duck 
population,  unusual  concentrations  of 
gamebirds,  and  overwhelming  numbers  of 
songbirds  overwinter  or  temporarily  rest  in 
their  migration  in  the  Cape  May  refuge's  wet- 
lands. These  species  have  the  Cape  May  ref- 
uge as  their  best  chance  of  survival. 

The  S4.5  million  included  in  the  bill  for  the 
E.B.  Forsythe  National  Wildlife  Refuge  will 
allow  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  continue 
to  purchase  land  in  this  refuge  that  is  so  wor- 
thy of  protection,  yet  so  endangered  due  to  its 
location  at  the  Jersey  shore. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  conferees  for 
including  funds  and  report  language  to  ensure 
purchases  of  historical  property  in  the  town  of 
Port  Republic,  m  order  to  incorporate  it  Into 
the  refuge. 

The  Port  Republic  property  holds  great  sig- 
nificance for  the  State  and  the  Nation  as  the 
historic  site  known  as  Chestnut  Neck.  It  was 
here  that  Fort  Hill,  a  revolutionary  war  en- 
campment, was  located  to  protect  shipping 
and  privateering  dunng  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  site  is  also  the  location  of  a 
battleground  at  which  a  large  contingent  of 


continental  soldiers  was  massacred  by  a  Bnt- 
ish  raiding  party  in  1788  while  the  community 
of  Chestnut  Neck  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
This  location  still  retains  an  enormous 
wealth  of  artifacts  from  this  crucial  period  of 
our  history.  The  site  of  Fort  Hill  and  Chestnut 
Neck  battleground  remains  undeveloped  and 
is  largely  undisturbed.  Acquisition  of  this  land 
will  protect  it  from  incompatible  development 
with  an  eye  toward  preserving  the  site's 
unique  place  in  history,  as  well  as  its  archeo- 
logical  and  environmental  values. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  placed  these 
properties  on  their  top  pnonty  list,  and  has  al- 
ready purchased  one  of  them.  This  funding 
will  help  the  service  to  acquire  a  companion 
property  and  significantly  aid  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  unique  value  of  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  properties  at  the  Cape 
May  and  Forsythe  Wildlife  Refuges  will  be 
funded  by  money  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  I  think  that  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  fund  derives  most  of  its  reve- 
nues from  Federal  motorboat  fuel  taxes  and 
offshore  leasing  of  oil  and  gas  sites — not  from 
the  General  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  Congress  designated 
some  129  miles  of  the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River 
as  components  of  the  National  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  System.  This  was  a  landmark  occa- 
sion for  New  Jersey— the  State's  first  wild  and 
scenic  river.  This  watershed  constitutes  a 
major  source  of  drinking  water  and  hosts 
many  recreational,  cultural,  and  histoncal 
points  of  interest. 

The  Great  Egg  Harbor  River  is  one  of  New 
Jersey's  most  magnificent  treasures.  This  re- 
gion provides  important  habitat  for  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  animals,  birds,  and  plants,  including 
such  rare  and  endangered  species  as  the  bald 
eagle  and  the  peregnne  falcon.  This  nver  is 
also  one  of  the  longest  canoeable  rivers  m  the 
Pinelands  and  is  well  know  for  its  fishing, 
boating  and  recreational  activities.  Further- 
more, there  are  many  sites  of  cultural  and  his- 
torical interest  along  the  river  corndor  includ- 
ing the  remains  of  the  iron  and  shipping  indus- 
try. 

National  scenic  and  recreational  designation 
of  this  river  was  the  culmination  of  a  6-year 
study  and  represents  a  consensus  between 
the  local  municipalities,  and  the  county.  State 
and  Federal  governments  to  cooperate  in 
drawing  up  local  river  management  plans  lor 
the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River.  A  cooperative  ef- 
fort on  such  a  scale  is  indicative  of  the  unique- 
ness of  this  area  and  the  local  and  State  sup- 
port it  receives. 

The  381,000  included  m  the  bill  will  enable 
the  National  Park  Service  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  local  river  management  plans,  in 
prepanng  the  comprehensive  river  protection 
plan,  and  m  entering  into  agreements  with 
local.  State  and  other  Federal  groups.  These 
funds  are  necessary  to  prevent  further  delay  in 
carrying  out  the  goals  of  this  designation  and 
provide  long-term  protection  to  this  unique  nat- 
ural resource. 

The  Cape  May,  Forsythe,  and  Great  Egg 
Harbor  River  projects  represent  rare  opportu- 
nities to  preserve  the  important  environmental, 
cultural  and  historical  values  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing Republican  of  the  Appropnations  Commit- 


tee and  the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Interior  Subcommittee.  I  would  especially 
like  to  praise  the  fine  work  of  Chairman 
Yates,  as  well  as  Mr.  Regula,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  that  panel.  They  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  crafting  this  bill  as  a 
whole.  Chairman  Yates  and  Mr.  Regula  have 
been  particularly  sensitive  to  the  need  to  pro- 
tect natural  resources  in  the  face  of  increasing 
developmental  pressures  in  New  Jersey— the 
most  urbanized  and  densely  populated  State 
in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  these  austere  times 
and  the  necessary  budget  cuts,  I  believe  that 
this  bill  reflects  Congress'  strong  commitment 
to  the  preservation  and  protection  of  our  natu- 
ral and  histoncal  resources.  This  is  a  rational 
bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  its 
passage. 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today, 
regretfully  to  oppose  this  Interior  appropria- 
tions legislation  because  the  grazing  proposal 
contained  within  it  bypasses  public  discussion. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  other  parts  of  the  bill. 
Indeed,  the  committee  has  done  a  fine  job 
putting  the  appropriations  together  and  has 
treated  my  State  of  North  Dakota  fairly. 

However,  the  sharp  increase  in  grazing  fees 
from  SI. 86  to  83.45  per  animal  unit  month 
over  3  years  will  dramatically  affect  the  family- 
size  ranches  in  North  Dakota.  Since  Congress 
has  not  invited  the  ranchers  to  testify  before 
the  House,  I  went  to  the  ranchers.  I  recently 
spent  a  day  in  western  North  Dakota  with 
members  of  the  Little  Missouri  Grazing  Asso- 
ciation. These  family  ranchers  have  been  rais- 
ing cattle  on  this  land  for  three  generations. 
Even  with  the  opportunity  to  lease  public  lands 
they  net  on  average  820,000  or  less  per  year 
per  family. 

Ranchers  are  not  asking  that  no  changes  be 
made  m  Federal  range  management.  They  are 
asking  that  the  process  include  them  since  its 
financial  effect  is  significant. 

In  good  conscience,  I  cannot  vote  for  this 
conference  report  without  testimony  being 
heard  by  the  House  or  the  other  body.  To  in- 
stitute reforms  without  public  discourse  is  a 
disservice  to  ranchers  and  the  people. 

Mr.  BAKER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gretfully rise  in  opposition  to  the  Interior  appro- 
priations conference  report  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  I  had  hoped  I  could  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report  because  there  are  many  things 
in  this  bill  that  I  support;  however,  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  in  this  bill  represents 
nearly  a  1 0-percent  increase  over  last  year. 
The  people  of  my  congressional  district  did  not 
receive  a  10-percent  salary  hike,  and  they 
simply  cannot  afford  a  10-percent  increase  for 
this  bill.  In  fact,  many  of  the  people  of  my  con- 
gressional district  will  receive  a  tax  increase, 
and  this  bill  only  adds  to  their  share  of  the 
Federal  debt.  I  sincerely  hope  we  can  begin 
setting  pnorities  in  Federal  spending  so  that 
we  can  take  serious  steps  to  reduce  our  Fed- 
eral deficit.  We  must  begin  to  set  pnorities. 
Let's  do  It  for  our  children's  sake. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  Intenor  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  I  want  to  commend  my  two  House 
colleagues.  Chairman  Sid  Yates  and  ranking 
Republican  Ralph  RecJula,  for  their  leadership 
and  tireless  efforts  in  an  enormously  difficult 
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undertaking  to  reach  a  conference  agreement 
that  is  acceptable  to  most  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  agreement  is  the  product  of  weeks  of 
delicate  negotiations  between  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees.  As  usual,  the  Interior  appropna- 
tions bill  has  no  shortage  of  controversies. 
The  conference  produced  strong  differences  of 
opinion  on  such  issues  as  Federal  grazing 
fees,  the  new  National  Biological  Survey,  For- 
est Service  road  funding  and  Federal  mining 
patents. 

The  most  contentious  of  these,  grazing  fees, 
was  resolved  with  a  compromise  that  in- 
creases grazing  fees  over  3  years  from  the 
current  81. 86  to  8345  per  animal  unit  month 
[AUM]  and  institutes  a  number  of  rangeland 
reforms.  The  conference  debated  these 
changes  extensively  before  acting. 

The  agreement  reflects  the  wishes  of  an  in- 
creasing majonty  in  the  House  who  have 
voted  on  numerous  occasions  over  the  past 
several  years  for  increased  fees.  The  most  re- 
cent vote  came  on  September  29  when  the 
House  passed  314  to  109  a  motion  to  instruct 
conferees  to  reject  the  Senate's  1-year  mora- 
torium on  the  implementation  of  grazing  fee  in- 
creases. To  critics  of  the  compromise,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  agreement  will 
prevent  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  im- 
plementing a  higher  fee  schedule  and  more 
comprehensive  reforms. 

In  regard  to  the  National  Biological  Survey, 
the  conferees  included  bill  language  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  conduct  new 
surveys  on  private  property  unless  specifically 
authorized  in  writing  by  the  property  owner. 
The  statement  of  the  managers  contains  lan- 
guage which  clearly  states  that  National  Bio- 
logical Survey  funding  is  only  provided  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  law  to  continue  ongoing 
research  activities.  The  survey,  as  well  infen- 
tioned  as  it  may  be,  has  been  the  subject  of 
controversy  in  the  House,  and  I  believe  funds 
should  not  be  expended  until  Congress  has 
fully  expressed  its  will. 

Much  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
contentious  issues  faced  by  the  conference, 
but  that  should  not  obscure  our  vision  to  the 
fact  that  the  final  figure  of  813.4  billion  falls 
under  the  administration  request,  the  602(b) 
allocation  and  the  funding  levels  in  the  House 
and  Senate  Interior  appropriations  bills. 

Even  with  this  year's  severe  budget  restric- 
tions, the  conference  was  able  to  provide  for 
the  essential  program  needs  of  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Interior,  conservation 
and  fossil  fuel  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  Indian  education  and  health,  and  cul- 
tural and  artistic  programs. 

The  conference  report  also  facilitates  a 
number  of  goals  in  the  Vice  President's  report 
on  reinventing  Government,  including  a  meas- 
ure to  eliminate  all  employee  floors  and  ceil- 
ings in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This 
gives  the  Secretary  the  flexibility  needed  to 
meet  the  goal  of  greater  efficiency  by  reducing 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  Department. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Intenor  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  nearly  three  dec- 
ades. As  always,  it  is  a  labor  of  love  to  work 
on  issues  affecting  our  glorious  public  lands — 
the  national  parks,  forests,  rivers,  and  wildlife 
refuges.  This  bill  preserves  and  protects  our 
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cultural  heritage,  provides  low-income  weath- 
erization  assistance  and  promotes  needed  re- 
search on  energy  conservation  and  develop- 
ment. These  wonderlul  projects  and  programs 
are  worthy  of  our  support.  I  urge  adoption  o( 
this  conference  report 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr  Speaker,  todays  vote  is 
about  gridlock,  not  grazing  fees. 

It  IS  etbout  managing  public  lands,  not  pri- 
vate property  rights. 

There  were  are  only  two  important  ques- 
tions before  the  House  Whether  we  can  break 
the  gridlock  on  public  lands  reform''  Whether 
we  can  take  on  the  special  interests  and  re- 
duce the  Federal  deficif 

The  day  the  Senate  passed  its  so-called 
moratorium  was  a  sad  day  for  both  the  tax- 
payers, the  environment. 

However,  the  day  that  they  voted  314  to 
109  to  instruct  conferees  not  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  moratorium  effort  on  grazing  fees  was 
)ust  the  opposite 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  bi- 
partisan cooperation  on  public  land  reform  and 
grazing  reform. 

The  conferees  have  followed  the  House's 
instruction  and  returned  with  a  conference  re- 
port that  breaks  the  gridlock  over  grazing  fees 
and  presents  a  good  deal  for  the  grazers,  and 
a  fair  deal  tor  the  taxpayers. 

Contrary  to  some  wild  claims  by  those  who 
oppose  increasing  Federal  grazing  fee,  this 
conference  report  is  not  an  attack  on  private 
properly  rights. 

Federal  grazing  permits  do  not  confer  pn- 
vate  property  rights  m  Federal  lands  and  low 
grazing  fees  are  not  a  private  property  nghts 

Some  Federal  grazers  made  those  allega- 
tions when  the  first  Federal  grazing  lees  were 
assessed  m  1 906. 

They  maintained  that  any  grazing  fee  on 
Federal  lands  amounted  to  a  "taking "  without 
just  compensation,  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
fifth  amendment 

In  1911.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Courl  ruled  that 
the  grazers  were  wrong  and  that  grazing  per- 
mits confer  no  private  property  rights  m  Fed- 
eral public  lands,  See  Light  v.  United  States 
(220  US  523) 

The  Court  said  clearly  that:  "Grazing  on 
public  land  does  not  confer  any  vested  nght 
'  '  ■  nor  deprive  the  United  States  of  the 
power  of  recalling  any  '  *  *  license  under 
which  the  land  has  been  used  for  pnvate  pur- 
poses ' 

Nothing  in  this  conference  report  changes 
that. 

In  fact,  all  land  reform  changes  contained  m 
the  conference  repKjrt  are  prefaced  with  the 
phrase  "subject  to  valid  existing  rights  " 

So.  the  conference  report  respects  valid  ex- 
isting private  property  nghts 

The  bottom  line — for  those  who  do  not  sup- 
port the  conference  report — is  that  there  is  no 
right  time  to  increase  Federal  grcizing  tees,  no 
fee  increase  that  is  acceptable  and  no  argu- 
ment that  can  be  foregone  to  prevent  a  fair  re- 
turn to  the  taxpayers. 

For  those  of  us  who  disagree,  there  is  no 
time  like  the  present. 

The  conference  report  is  right  on  target. 

Federal  grazing  fees  are  ridiculously  low. 

Current  Federal  range  condition  is  too  poor. 

The  conference  report  is  sound  and  prac- 
tical because  it  recognizes  that  only  the  mar- 


ket place  can  allocate  Federal  rangeland  re- 
sources. 

Because  of  the  conference  report,  we  can  at 
last  Stan  running  the  Federal  Government 
more  like  a  business. 

It  presents  a  good  deal  for  the  grazers,  and 
a  fair  deal  for  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  rule  and  the  conference  report  on  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  Interior  appropriations  bill  as  it 
comes  before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  fully  debate  and  consider  the 
Rangeland  Reform  1994  provisions  included  m 
the  conference  report.  The  Clinton  administra- 
tion didn't  even  announce  its  reform  proposal 
until  several  weeks  after  the  House  h^d  acted 
on  the  onginal  version  of  the  Interior  bill. 

Far  from  including  rangeland  reform  in  its 
version  of  the  bill,  the  Senate  voted  a  one- 
year  moratorium  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Clinton  Rangeland  Reform  program. 

Yet,  somehow,  a  handful  of  conferees  se- 
cretly negotiated  a  deal  behind  closed  doors 
to  add  these  provisions  which  neither  the 
House  not  the  Senate  had  ever  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  grazing  fee  increase  m  this 
legislation  will  be  devastating  to  the  many 
small  ranching  families  across  the  West.  The 
policy  changes  this  conference  report  will  also 
codify  represent  a  sweeping  change  in  the 
way  our  public  lands  are  managed.  The 
changes  infringe  upon  private  property  rights. 
Land  managers  are  given  broad,  new,  unilat- 
eral authority  to  implement  decisions  from 
which  there  is  no  recourse 

All  this  despite  administration  officials'  own 
admission,  made  in  an  internal  Department 
memo,  that  their  "own  statistics  can  be  used 
to  show  that  the  range  is  m  better  shape  than 
at  any  point  in  this  century." 

As  if  that  weren't  bad  enough,  the  Intenor 
conference  report  fully  authorizes  and  funds 
the  National  Biological  Survey — a  program 
that  had  to  be  pulled  from  the  House  floor  last 
week  by  its  sponsors.  This  is  a  back-door  ef- 
fort to  evade  even  the  modest  protections  for 
private  property  rights  which  were  approved 
during  the  course  of  debate  on  the  Biological 
Survey  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
rule.  The  conference  committee  should  recon- 
vene and  bring  back  a  bill  which  withholds 
funding  for  the  Biological  Survey  until  it  is 
properly  authorized.  It  should  excise  the 
rangeland  reform  provisions  to  avert  a  certain 
Senate  filibuster,  and  avoid  delaying  the  many 
other  important  programs  funded  by  the  Inte- 
nor bill. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
rises  today  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Inte- 
rior Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  that  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]  for  their  sup- 
port of  appropnations  for  construction  of  a  new 
hospital  in  Winnebago,  NE.  The  quest  for  a 
new  hospital  has  been  a  long  and  drawn-out 
process.  The  Winnebago  Hospital  provides 
vital  health  care  services  to  the  native  Amer- 
ican population  of  Nebraska  and  is  m  dire 
need  for  replacement;  therefore  this  Member 
IS  pleased  that  the  subcommittee  allocated 
5300,000  in  planning  money  for  a  replacement 
facility  at  Winnebago,  contingent  on  the  ap- 
proval of  a  project  justification  document. 
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Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfu.mE).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

.■V.MENDMENTS  IN  DIS.\GREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  279,  the  mo- 
tions printed  in  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference to  dispose  of  amendments  in 
disagreement  are  considered  as  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  1;  Page  2.  after  line 
2,  insert: 

•■MA.N.\GEMENT  OF  LANDS  AND  RESOCRCES 

■For  expenses  necessary  for  protection, 
use,  improvement,  development,  disposal,  ca- 
dastral surveying,  classification,  and  per- 
formance of  other  functions,  including  main- 
tenance of  facilities,  as  authorized  by  law,  in 
the  management  of  lands  and  their  resources 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  including  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
X604.4I5.000.  of  which  the  following  amounts 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  not  to 
exceed  $1,462,000  to  be  derived  from  the  spe- 
cial receipt  account  established  by  section  4 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (16  U.S  C.  4601-6a(ii). 
and  $69,418,000  for  the  Automated  Land  and 
Mineral  Record  System  Project:  Provided. 
That  appropriations  herein  made  shall  not  be 
available  for  the  destruction  of  healthy, 
unadopted,  wild  horses  and  burros  in  the 
care  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or 
Its  contractors;  and  in  addition.  S15.300.000 
for  Mining  Law  Administration  program  op- 
erations to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994.  to  be  reduced  by  amounts 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  credited  to  this  appropriation  from 
annual  mining  claim  fees  so  as  to  result  in  a 
final  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  estimated 
at  not  more  than  $604,415,000:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  from  an- 
nual mming  claim  fees  shall  be  credited  to 
this  account  for  the  costs  of  administering 
the  mining  claim  fee  program,  and  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following: 

•.MANAGEMENT  OF  LANDS  AND  RESOURCES 

■For  expenses  necessary  for  protection, 
use.  improvement,  development,  disposal,  ca- 
dastral surveying,  classification,  and  per- 
formance of  other  functions.  Including  main- 
tenance of  facilities,  as  authorized  by  law.  in 
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the  management  of  lands  and  their  resources 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  including  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
$599,860,000.  of  which  the  following  amounts 
shall  remain  available  until  expended: 
$1,462,000  to  be  derived  from  the  special  re- 
ceipt account  established  by  section  4  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  4601-6a(i)).  and 
$69,418,000  for  the  Automated  Land  and  Min- 
eral Record  System  Project:  Provided.  That 
appropriations  herein  made  shall  not  be 
available  for  the  destruction  of  healthy, 
unadopted,  wild  horses  and  burros  in  the 
care  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or 
its  contractors;  and  in  addition,  $15,300,000 
for  Mining  Law  Administration  program  op- 
erations to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994.  to  be  reduced  by  amounts 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  credited  to  this  appropriation  from 
annual  mining  claim  fees  so  as  to  result  in  a 
final  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  estimated 
at  not  more  than  $599,860,000:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  from  an- 
nual mining  claim  fees  shall  be  credited  to 
this  account  for  the  costs  of  administering 
the  mining  claim  fee  program,  and  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  object  to 
adoption  of  the  motion  by  unanimous 
consent? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, could  the  motion  be  restated?  What 
was  the  motion?  I  think  I  understood 
the  motion,  but  I  would  be  happy  to 
hear  it  restated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Y.\tes], 
since  he  has  30  minutes,  wish  to  debate 
the  motion? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Clerk  repeat 
the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection   to   the   request  of  the   gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Clerk  will  redesignate  the  motion. 
The  Clerk  redesignated  the  motion. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  What  is 
the  gentleman's  objection? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  $699  million  was  struck  when  it 
left  the  House  on  a  point  of  order.  It 
was  struck  on  a  point  of  order  when  it 
left  the  House,  and  I  think  the  House's 
sentiments  should  be  what  we  live  with 
here.  I  do  not  think  we  should  put  that 
money  back  in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  should  then  pro- 
ceed or  debate  time  yielded  to  him. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]  yield  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  in  order  to  debate  the 
mEtttfir'^ 

Mr.  •^ATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Indiana    is    requesting 


time,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  if  he 
wants. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  we  probably  ought  to  try  to 
illuminate  the  issue  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  YATES.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  amount  of  money  to 
which  the  gentleman  objects  is  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

As  the  gentleman  will  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  committee  put  an  appro- 
priation into  the  bill,  and  did  not  ask 
for  a  rule  to  protect  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  appropriation  on 
the  House  floor  because  BLM  had  no 
current  authorization.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  recall  that  it  was  on  his 
point  of  order  that  that  amount  of 
money  was  stricken. 
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Subsequently,  as  we  went  into  the 
conference,  the  House  had  passed  an 
authorization  and  the  Senate  had  re- 
stored the  funding  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  The  conferees,  in 
order  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Management,  which  has  such 
important  operations  throughout  the 
country  and  particularly  in  the  West, 
agreed  to  the  funding. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  can  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates] 
tell  me  how  much  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  received  last  year  to  run 
its  operation  nationwide? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amount  is  $542  million. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  So  this  is 
$57  million  above  last  year's  figure? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, for  the  reason  there  were  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  that  had  been 
passed  by  the  Congress,  and  funds  were 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  concern  that  I  have  is  with  the  se- 
vere fiscal  problems  that  this  country 
faces,  to  have  a  $57  million  increase, 
which  is  almost  10  percent,  in  one  year 
for  one  agency  of  Government,  seems 
to  me  to  be  excessive.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  maybe  send  this  back  to 
conference  and  have  it  cut  back.  If  we 
increase  every  area  of  Government  by 
10  percent  this  year,  we  would  have  an 
exorbitant  increase  in  spending. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
House  tried  to  get  a  lesser  figure.  The 
amount  is  actually  $5  million  less  than 
the  Senate  appropriated  in  its  original 
bill.  But  I  could  not  obtain  Senate  ap- 
proval for  a  lesser  amount.  I  doubt  that 
if  the  bill  was  sent  back  to  conference 
that  we  would  be  able  to  do  much  bet- 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  feel  that  somebody  has  to  draw 
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the  line  someplace,  and  for  that  reason 
I  will  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this,  be- 
cause I  think  over  a  10-percent  increase 
in  funding  for  one  agency  of  Govern- 
ment is  excessive,  and  it  should  not  be 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Regula]  desire  time? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annnounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  296,   nays 
131,  not  voting  6.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  523] 
YEAS— 296 


Aclcerman 

Dooley 

Johnson.  E.  B 

.Andrews  (MEl 

Durbin 

Johnston 

.Andrews  iNJl 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kanjorski 

.Andrews  (TXl 

Edwards  iTX) 

Kaptur 

Applegate 

English  (AZ) 

Kennedy 

Bacciius  (FL) 

English  (OK) 

Kennelly 

Baesler 

Eshoo 

Kildee 

Barlow 

Evans 

Kleczka 

Barrett  (WIl 

Fan- 

Klein 

Becerra 

Fazio 

Klink 

Beilenson 

Fields  (LA) 

KnoUenberg 

Bentley 

Filner 

Kolbe 

Bereuter 

Fingerhut 

Kopeuki 

Berman 

Flake 

Kreidler 

Bevill 

Foglietta 

Kyi 

Bilbray 

Ford  (MI) 

LaFalce 

Bishop 

Ford  (TN) 

Lambert 

Blackwell 

Fowler 

Lancaster 

Bliley 

Frank  (MA) 

Lantos 

Bonier 

Franks  (CT) 

LaRocco 

Borslcl 

Frost 

Laughlin 

Bouclier 

Furse 

Lazio 

Brewster 

Gallo 

Leach 

Brooks 

Gejdenson 

Lehman 

Browder 

Gephardt 

Levin 

Brown  (CAi 

Geren 

Levy 

Brown  (FL) 

Gilchrest 

Lewis  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Gillmor 

Lewis  (GA) 

Bryant 

Gingrich 

Lipinski 

Byrne 

Glickman 

Lloyd 

Camp 

Gonzalez 

Long 

Cantwell 

Gordon 

Lowey 

Card  in 

Goss 

Machtley 

Carr 

Grandy 

Maloney 

Chapman 

Green 

Manton 

Clay 

Gunderson 

Margolies- 

Clayton 

Gutierrez 

Mezvinsky 

Clement 

Hall  (OH) 

Markey 

Clinger 

Hamburg 

Martinez 

Clybum 

Hamilton 

Matsui 

Coleman 

Harman 

Mazzoll 

Collins  (ID 

Hastings 

McCandless 

Collins  (MI) 

Hayes 

McCloskey 

Conyers 

Hefner 

McCoUum 

Coppersmith 

HiUiard 

McCrery 

Costello 

Hinchey 

McCurdy 

Coyne 

Hoagland 

McDade 

Cramer 

Hobson 

McDermott 

Danner 

Hochbrueckner 

McHale 

Darden 

Hoekstra 

McKinney 

de  la  Garza 

Holden 

McMillan 

Deal 

Houghton 

McNulty 

DeFazio 

Hoyer 

Meehan 

DeLauro 

Huffington 

Meek 

Dellums 

Hughes 

Menendez 

Derrick 

Hutto 

Mfume 

Deutsch 

Inslee 

Miller  (CA) 

Diaz-Balart 

Jefferson 

Miller  (FL) 

Dicks 

Johnson  (CT) 

Mineta 

Dingell 

Johnson  (G.\) 

Mink 

Dixon 

Johnson  (SD> 

Moakley 
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Mollohan 

Richardson 

Strickland 

Montgomery 

Roemer 

Studds 

Moran 

Rogers 

Stupak 

Morella 

RoS'Lehtinen 

Swett 

Murphy 

Rose 

Swift 

Murtha 

Rostenkowskl 

Synar 

Myers 

Roth 

Tanner 

Nadler 

Roukema 

Tauztn 

NaECher 

Rowland 

Tejeda 

:^l-(MAi 

Roybal-Allard 

Thomas  (CAi 

/eal  (NCl 

Rush 

Thompson 

Oberstar 

Sabo 

Thornton 

Obey 

Sanders 

Thurman 

Olver 

Sangmeister 

Torres 

Ortiz 

Sawyer 

Torncelli 

Owens 

Sax  ton 

Towns 

Packard 

Schenk 

Traficant 

Pal  lone 

Schlff 

Tucker 

Parker 

Scbroeder 

Unsoeld 

Pastor 

Schumer 

Upton 

Payne ( N J i 

Scott 

Valentine 

Payne  (VAi 

Serrano 

Velazquez 

Pelosi 

Sharp 

Vento 

Peterson  (FL) 

Shaw 

Visclosky 

Peterson  (MN) 

Shepherd 

Volkmer 

Pickle 

Sisisky 

Waters 

Pomeroy 

Skaggs 

Watt 

Porter 

Skeen 

Weldon 

Poshard 

Skelton 

Wheat 

Price  (NO 

Slattery 

Whitten 

Pryce  (OH) 

Slaughter 

Williams 

QulUen 

Smith  iIA) 

Wilson 

Raball 

Smith  (NJl 

Wise 

Rancel 

Smith  (ORl 

Woolsey 

Ravenel 

Snowe 

Wyden 

Reed 

Spratt 

Wynn 

Regula 

Stark 

Yates 

Reynolds 

Stokes 
NAYS-131 

Zimmer 

Allard 

Fawell 

Mollnan 

Archer 

Fields  iTXt 

Moorhead 

Armey 

Fish 

Nussle 

Bachus  (AL> 

Franks  iNJi 

Orton 

Baker  iCAi 

Callegly 

Oxiey 

Baker  1  LAI 

Cekas 

Paxon 

Ballenger 

CUman 

Penny 

Barca 

Coodlatte 

Petn 

Barcia 

Ooodllng 

Pickett 

Barrett  (NEl 

Grams 

Pombo 

Bartlett 

Greenwood 

Portman 

Barton 

Hall  (TXi 

Quinn 

Bateman 

Hancock 

Ramstad 

Bilirakis 

Hansen 

Ridge 

Blute 

Heney 

Roberts 

Boehlert 

Herger 

Rohrabacher 

Boehner 

Hoke 

Royce 

Bonilla 

Horn 

Santorum 

Bunning 

Hunter 

Sarpalius 

Burton 

Hutchinson 

Schaefer 

Buyer 

Hyde 

Sensenbrenner 

Callahan 

Inglis 

Shays 

Calvert 

Inhofe 

Shuster 

Canady 

Is  took 

Smith  (MI) 

Castle 

Jacobs 

Smith  (TXi 

Coble 

Johnson.  Sam 

Solomon 

Collins  iGAi 

Kasich 

Spence 

Combest 

Kim 

Stearns 

Condi  t 

King 

Stenholm 

Cooper 

Kingston 

Stuipp 

Cox 

Klug 

Sundquist 

Crane 

Lewis  (FLi 

Talent 

Crapo 

Lightfoot 

Taylor  (MS) 

Cunningham 

Linder 

Taylor  ( NCi 

DeLay 

Livingston 

Thomas  i  W Y ) 

Dickey 

Mann 

Torkildsen 

Doolittle 

Manzullo 

Vucanovlch 

Dornan 

McHugh 

Walker 

Dreier 

Mclnnis 

Walsh 

Duncan 

McKeon 

Wolf 

Dunn 

Meyers 

Young  (AK) 

Emerson 

Mica 

Young  (FLi 

Everett 

Michel 

Zeliff 

Ewinc 

Mlnge 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Abercrombie 

Gibbons 

Washington 

Engel 

Hastert 

Waxman 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Abercrombie  for.  Mr.  Hastert  against. 


Messrs.  SHAYS.  ARCHER.  MINGE. 
MOORHEAD.  SARPALIUS.  HORN. 
BARCIA  of  Michigan,  and  HYDE 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  MCMILLAN, 
and  Mr.  WELDON  changed  their  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfcme).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  2.  after  line 
26.  insert: 

CONSTRUCnO.N  A.ND  ACCESS 

For  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests 
therein,  and  construction  of  buildings,  recre- 
ation facilities,  roads,  trails,  and  appur- 
tenant facilities.  $10,817,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

MOTIO.N  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Retain  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert:   •$10,467,000' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Burton)  if  he  wishes  to  de- 
bate the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  $10,467  million  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  construction  and 
access.  This  was  struck  on  a  point  of 
order  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
amendment  was.  I  guess,  about  the 
same  amount,  maybe  a  little  bit  more. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  this 
$10,467  million  is  for? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  another  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  item.  The  1993 
amount,  last  year's  amount,  was 
$15,676,000.  This  year  the  Senate  put  in 
$10.8  million.  The  amount  that  the 
Committee  had  in  the  bill  was  stricken 
on  the  House  floor  on  the  gentlemans 
point  of  order.  The  Senate  put  in 
$10,817,000.  The  conferees  agreed  on  a 
lesser  figure.  $10,467,000. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  Mr.  Speaker. 


I  would  ask,  are  these  new  projects,  old 
projects,  or  are  these  being  refunded? 

Mr.  YATES.  These  are  the  projects 
that  were  ongoing. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  They  are  all 
ongoing  projects? 

Mr.  YATES.  They  are  ongoing 
projects. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  And  not  new 
ones? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  4.  after  line 
4.  insert: 

RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 

For  rehabilitation,  protection,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  interests  therein,  and  im- 
provement of  Federal  rangelands  pursuant  to 
section  401  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701).  not- 
withstanding any  other  Act.  sums  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  all  moneys  received  during  the 
prior  fiscal  year  under  sections  3  and  15  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43  U.S.C.  315  et  seq.) 
and  the  amount  designated  for  range  im- 
provements from  grazing  fees  and  mineral 
leasing  receipts  from  Bankhead-Jones  lands 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior pursuant  to  law.  but  not  le.ss  than 
$10,025,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $600,000 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

SERVICE  CHARGES.  DEPOSITS.  AND  FORFEITURES 

For  administrative  expenses  and  other 
costs  related  to  proce.ssing  application  docu- 
ments and  other  authorizations  for  use  and 
disposal  of  public  lands  and  resources,  for 
costs  of  providing  copies  of  official  public 
land  documents,  for  monitoring  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  termination  of  facilities 
In  conjunction  with  use  authorizations,  and 
for  rehabilitation  of  damaged  property,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  collected  under  sections 
209(b).  304(a).  304(b).  305(a).  and  504(g)  of  the 
Act  approved  October  21.  1976  (43  US  C.  1701). 
and  sections  101  and  203  of  Public  Law  93-153. 
to  be  immediately  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  that  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion to  the  contrary  of  section  305(a)  of  the 
Act  of  October  21.  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1735(a)).  any 
moneys  that  have  been  or  will  be  received 
pursuant  to  that  section,  whether  as  a  result 
of  forfeiture,  compromise,  or  settlement,  if 
not  appropriate  for  refund  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 305(c)  of  that  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1735(c)). 
shall  be  available  and  may  be  expended 
under  the  authority  of  this  or  subsequent  ap- 
propriations Acts  by  the  Secretary  to  im- 
prove, protect,  or  rehabilitate  any  public 
lands  administered  through  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  which  have  been  damaged 
by  the  action  of  a  resource  developer,  pur- 
chaser, permittee,  or  any  unauthorized  per- 
son, without  regard  to  whether  all  moneys 
collected  from  each  such  forfeiture,  com- 
promise, or  settlement  are  used  on  the  exact 
lands  damage  to  which  led  to  the  forfeiture, 
compromise,  or  settlement:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  moneys  are  in  excess  of 
amounts  needed  to  repair  damage  to  the 
exact  land  for  which  collected. 


MI.SCELLANEOUS  TRUST  FUNDS 

In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  to  be 
expended  under  existing  law,  there  is  hereby 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  con- 
tributed under  section  307  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 21.  1976  (43  use.  1701).  and  such  amounts 
as  may  be  advanced  for  administrative  costs, 
surveys,  appraisals,  and  costs  of  making  con- 
veyances of  omitted  lands  under  section 
211(b)  of  that  Act.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  shall  be  available  for  purchase, 
erection,  and  dismantlement  of  temporary 
structures,  and  alteration  and  maintenance 
of  necessary  buildings  and  appurtenant  fa- 
cilities to  which  the  United  States  has  title: 
up  to  $100,000  for  payments,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  for  information  or  evidence 
concerning  violations  of  laws  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management:  mis- 
cellaneous and  emergency  expenses  of  en- 
forcement activities  authorized  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  to  be  accounted  for 
solely  on  his  certificate,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000:  Provided,  that  appropriations  herein 
made  for  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  the  revested 
Oregon  and  California  ftailroad  and  recon- 
veyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands 
(other  than  expenditures  made  under  the  ap- 
propriation ■Oregon  and  California  grant 
lands")  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury  from  the  25  per  centum 
referred  to  in  subsection  (o.  title  11,  of  the 
Act  approved  August  28,  1937  (50  Stat.  876).  of 
the  special  fund  designated  the  ■Oregon  and 
California  land  grant  fund  "  and  section  4  of 
the  Act  approved  May  24.  1939  (53  Stat.  754). 
of  the  special  fund  designated  the  ■Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Road  grant  fund":  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  44  U  S.C.  501.  the  Bu- 
reau may.  under  cooperative  cost-sharing 
and  partnership  arrangements  authorized  by 
law.  procure  printing  services  from  coopera- 
tors  in  connection  with  jointly-produced 
publications  for  which  the  cooperators  share 
the  cost  of  printing  either  in  cash  or  in  serv- 
ices, and  the  Bureau  determines  the  coopera- 
tor  is  capable  of  meeting  accepted  quality 
standards. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yaths  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 
For  rehabilitation,  protection,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  interests  therein,  and  im- 
provement of  Federal  rangelands  pursuant  to 
section  401  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701).  not- 
withstanding any  other  Act.  sums  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  all  moneys  received  during  the 
prior  fiscal  year  under  sections  3  and  15  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43  U.S.C.  315  et  seq.) 
and  the  amount  designatetK.for  range  im- 
provements from  grazing  feesSkqd  mineral 
leasing  receipts  from  Bankhead-Jones  lands 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior pursuant  to  law.  but  not  less  than 
$10,025,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $600,000 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 


SERVICE  CHARGES,  DEPOSITS,  AND  FORFEITURES 

For  administrative  expenses  and  other 
costs  related  to  processing  application  docu- 
ments and  other  authorizations  for  use  and 
disposal  of  public  lands  and  resources,  for 
costs  of  providing  copies  of  official  public 
land  documents,  for  monitoring  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  termination  of  facilities 
in  conjunction  with  use  authorizations,  and 
for  rehabilitation  of  damaged  property,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  collected  under  sections 
209(b),  304(b),  305(a),  and  504(g)  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved October  21,  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701),  and 
sections  101  and  203  of  Public  Law  93-153.  to 
be  immediately  available  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion to  the  contrary  of  section  305(a)  of  the 
Act  of  October  21.  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1735(a)).  any 
moneys  that  have  been  or  will  be  received 
pursuant  to  that  section,  whether  as  a  result 
of  forfeiture,  compromise,  or  settlement,  if 
not  appropriate  for  refund  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 305(c)  of  that  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1735(c)). 
shall  be  available  and  may  be  expended 
under  the  authority  of  tjjis  or  subsequent  ap- 
proprifftions  Acts  by  the  Secretary  to  im- 
prove, protect,  or  rehabilitate  any  public 
lands  administered  through  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  which  have  been  damaged 
by  the  action  of  a  resource  developer,  pur- 
chaser, permittee,  or  any  unauthorized  per- 
son, without  regard  to  whether  all  moneys 
collected  from  each  such  forfeiture,  com- 
promise, or  settlement  are  used  on  the  exact 
lands  damage  to  which  led  to  the  forfeiture, 
compromise,  or  settlement:  Provided  further, 
That  such  moneys  are  in  excess  of  amounts 
needed  to  repair  damage  to  the  exact  land 
for  which  collected. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRUST  FUNDS 

In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  to  be 
expended  under  existing  law.  there  is  hereby 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  con- 
tributed under  section  307  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 21.  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701).  and  such  amounts 
as  may  be  advanced  for  administrative  costs, 
surveys,  appraisals,  and  costs  of  making  con- 
veyances of  omitted  lands  under  section 
211(b)  of  that  Act.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  shall  be  available  for  purchase, 
erection,  and  dismantlement  of  temporary 
structures,  and  alteration  and  maintenance 
of  necessary  buildings  and  appurtenant  fa- 
cilities to  which  the  United  States  has  title: 
up  to  $100,000  for  payments,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  for  information  or  evidence 
concerning  violations  of  laws  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management:  mis- 
cellaneous and  emergency  expenses  of  en- 
forcement activities  authorized  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  to  be  accounted  for 
solely  on  his  certificate,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000:  Provided.  That  notwithstanding  44 
U.S.C.  501.  the  Bureau  may,  under  coopera- 
tive cost-sharing  and  partnership  arrange- 
ments authorized  by  law,  procure  printing 
services  from  cooperators  in  connection  with 
jointly-produced  publications  for  which  the 
co-operators  share  the  cost  of  printing  either 
in  cash  or  in  services,  and  the  Bureau  deter- 
mines the  cooperator  is  capable  of  meeting 
accepted  quality  standards. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  this 
is  $10,025  million,  again  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  range  improve- 
ments. This  was  struck  on  a  point  of 
order  when  it  left  the  House,  I  raised 
the  point  of  order. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  this 
is  for,  and  are  there  any  new  projects? 
Are  these  all  ongoing  old  projects? 

Mr.  YATES.  This  is  an  amount  that 
is  received  from  grazing  fees,  and  it  is 
used  for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
lands.  It  is  the  same  amount,  roughly, 
as  we  had  last  year. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  The  same 
amount  as  last  year? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdrew  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  5.  line  13, 
strike  out  all  after  ■expended"  down  to  and 
including  "Marsh  "  in  line  16 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .VIR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
■of  which  $1,800,000  shall  be  available  as  a 
grant  from  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  to  Ducks  Unlimited.  Inc..  for 
construction  of  the  Federal  portion  of  the 
dike  and  pumping  station  at  Metzger  Marsh: 
Provided.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  o^law  a  single  procurement  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  at  the  Walnut 
Creek  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Iowa  may  be 
issued  which  includes  the  full  scope  of  the 
project:  Provided  further.  That  the  solicita- 
tion and  the  contract  shall  contain  the 
clause  'availability  of  funds"  found  at  48 
CFR  52.323.18". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Y.'^tes]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  $1.78  million  for  Ducks,  Un- 
limited. It  was  not  requested  by  the 
President.  Is  this  a  new  appropriation 
or  is  this  a  continuation  of  an  old  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  YATES.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
an  ongoing  project.  It  is  not  a  new 
project. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Is  this  com- 
parable to  the  amount  that  was  appro- 
priated last  year'' 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  12;  Page  7.  line  3. 
strike  out  -sei.eiO.OOO  '  and  insert; 
■  $76.204. 000' • 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  Y.^TES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Y.\TEa  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert    $82,655,000  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Y.\TESl  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  had  $61.61  million  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Senate  had  $76,204 
million,  and  yet  the  amount  that  is  ap- 
propriated is  $82,655  million,  which  is 
substantially  higher  than  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain  why  it  is 
higher  than  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  figures? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman, the  House  had  its  list  of 
projects  that  Members  had  requested 
for  land  acquisition  for  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  Senate  had  its 
own  list  of  projects  that  its  Members 
had  requested.  The  total  of  both  lists 
was  about  $110  million. 
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The  figure  that  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  was  $82,655,000.  which  was 
significantly  lower. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  are  any  of  these  new 
pork  barrel  projects  or  projects  for  in- 
dividual Senators  or  House  Members? 

Mr.  YATES.  No.  These  are  not  pork 
barrel  projects. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Are  there 
any  new  projects  in  there? 

Mr.  YATES.  There  are  two  new 
projects,  may  I  tell  the  gentleman,  out 
of  about  50. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Could  the 
gentleman  tell  me  where  those  projects 
are  and  how  much  they  are? 

Mr.  YATES.  There  is  one  in  the 
Emiquon  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Illinois.  Incidentally,  I  did  not  request 
it.  It  is  requested  by  Mr.  Michel.  I  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  What  is  the 
other  one? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  Lake  Wales  Ridge 
in  Florida,  which  is  $2  million. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  And  is  this 
figure,  this  total  of  $82,655,000,  is  that 
higher  than  last  year's  future? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  roughly  the  equiva- 
lent, perhaps  higher  by  $1  million,  or  $2 
million,  or  $3  million. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  But  it  is 
higher  than  last  year,  and  we  have  two 
new  projects? 

Mr.  YATES.  Insignificantly  higher. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Insignifi- 
cantly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfu.me).  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Y.\TES]  wish  more  time? 

Mr.  YATES.  No,  I  do  not.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BURTON] 
wish  more  time? 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana.  No.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and    there   were— yeas   293.    nays 
131,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  524) 
YEAS— 293 


Abercrombie 

Ackerm&n 

Andrews  IME) 

Andrews  (NJi 

Andrews  iTXi 

Applegate 

Bacchus  (PL I 

Baesler 

Barlow 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevtU 

Bilbray 

Bihrakls 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bhley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Bonlor 


Borski 
Boucher 
Browder 
Brown  (C.\i 
Brown  (FLi 
Brown  <0Hi 
Bryant 
By  me 
Callahan 
Calvert 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Cardln 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (ILi 
Collins  (Mil 


Conyers 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazIo 
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Messrs.  BREWSTER.  SLATTERY. 
MCCURDY.  and  JACOBS,  and  Mrs. 
MEYERS  of  Kansas  changed  their  vote 
from   "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON  and  Mr.  BEREU- 
TER  changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PER.SONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  LAMBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rushed  in 
late  on  rollcall  vote  No.  524  and  misunder- 
stood the  explanation  of  the  vote.  I  intended  to 
vote  "yea." 

D  1910 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  Page  9.  line  19. 
after  'construction  "  insert  ■;  Provided,  That 
the  National  Biological  Survey  is  authorized 
to  accept  lands,  buildings,  equipment,  and 
other  contributions,  either  cash  or  in-kind, 
from  public  and  private  sources,  and  to  pros- 
ecute projects  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies.  Federal.  State,  or  private;  Provided 
further.  That  the  National  Biological  Survey 
is  authoriied  to  accept  the  services  of  out- 
side individuals  or  entities  without  com- 
pensation'. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  YaTes  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert; 

"In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ';  Provided.  That  none  of 
the  funds  under  this  head  shall  be  used  to 
conduct  new  surveys  on  private  property  un- 
le.ss  specifically  authorized  in  writing  by  the 
property  owner'."'. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     [Mr. 

Y.'^TES]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23;  Page  11.  line  7. 
strike  out  ■$183,949,000"  and  insert 
"$191,136,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
■■$201.724.000"". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Y.'VTES]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  ask  the  committee  chairman, 
the  House  had  $184  million  for  National 
Park  Service  construction.  The  Senate 
had  $191  million  and  yet  this  is  $18  mil- 
lion above  the  House  and  $10  million 
above  the  Senate.  It  is  above  both. 

I  understand  that  there  is  $2  million 
for  new  construction  for  the  Boston  Li- 
brary: $3  million  for  a  Lincoln  Re- 
search Facility  in  Massachusetts,  and 
that  project  could  go  as  high  as  $30 
million  to  $40  million  over  the  long 
term,  the  first  tranche  is  $3  million. 

For  Atlantic,  there  is  $3  million  in 
there,  I  guess  for  the  Olympics  for  the 
Martin  Luther  King  project. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
understand  what  the  gentleman  means. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  what  I  was  doing  was  asking  why 
this  is  above  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  It  is  $18  million  above  the 
House  and  $10  million  above  the  Senate 
figure,  and  why  do  we  have  about  four 
or  five  new  projects  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve were  authorized  that  are  going  to 
cost  $50  million  or  $60  million  over  the 
long  pull. 

One  is  in  Boston,  the  Library  in  Bos- 
ton; the  Lincoln  Research  Project 
which  is  starting  off  at  $3  million  and 
it  is  going  to  cost  $30  million  to  $40 
million  long  term;  the  Martin  Luther 
King  project  in  Atlanta  which  is  going 
to  cost  $9  million  and  something  no- 
body over  here  can  find  out  about  or 
explain  to  me  that  is  called  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  which  is  an- 
other $2  million. 

All  these  are  new  projects,  and  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  authorized. 
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Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker  the  gen- 
tleman is  partially  correct.  The  Boston 
Public  Library  is  an  authorized 
project. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  It  is  author- 
ized? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  an  authorized 
project,  yes.  It  is  a  landmark.  It  is  one 
of  the  distinguished  architectural 
buildings  in  the  country.  It  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  fundraising  of  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  providing  a 
very  small  amount.  Private  sources 
will  be  providing  the  major  amount  of 
this  project. 

The  gentleman  also  made  references 
to  a  project  which  he  said  may  cost  $30 
million.  That  I  think  is  the  $3  million 
project  in  the  report. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  is  the  first  phase  of  it,  through,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  was  just  going  to  say, 
that  project  is  not  authorized,  and  the 
$3  million  will  become  available  only  if 
and  when  the  project  is  authorized.  It 
is  not  made  available  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  What  about 
the  project  in  Atlanta  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  Atlanta  project  is 
authorized. 

The  New  England  Conservatory 
project  is  subject  to  authorization.  The 
money  is  not  made  available  until  the 
conservatory  is  designated  a  National 
landmark. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I  said 
before,  this  is  $18  million  above  the 
House,  $10  million  above  the  Senate. 

How  does  this  compare  to  last  year's 
figure,  the  appropriation  for  last  year? 

Mr.  YATES.  This  appropriation  is  $27 
million  below  last  year's  appropriation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Below  last 
year? 

Mr.  YATES.  Below  last  year's  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  being 
the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     [Mr. 

Y.-\TES]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  24:  Page  11,  line  8. 
strike  out  all  after  "expended"  down  to  and 
including  -^TOa '"  in  line  10  and  insert;  "Pro- 
vided. That  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
heading,  not  to  exceed  $450,000  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  City  of  Hot  Springs.  Arkan- 
sas, to  be  used  as  part  of  the  non- Federal 
share  of  a  cost-shared  feasibility  study  of 
flood  protection  for  the  downtown  area 
which  contains  a  significant  amount  of  Na- 
tional Park  Service  property  and  improve- 
ments; Provided  further.  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  a  single  pro- 
curement for  the  construction  of  the  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  may  be  is- 
sued which   includes  the  full  scope  of  the 
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project:  Provided  further.  TTiat  the  solicita- 
tion and  the  contract  shall  contain  the 
clause  "availability  of  funds"  found  at  48 
CFR  52.323  18-. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MK    YATES 

Mr.  YATES.   Mr.   Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Y.\TES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
t  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$4,377,000  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  made  available  under  this  head  in 
Public  Law  101-512  as  a  grant  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Keith  Albee  Theatre  in  Hunting- 
ton. West  Virginia,  and  $1,844,000  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  made  available  under 
this  head  in  Public  Law  102-381  for  a  pedes- 
trian walkway  and  interpretive  park  lA 
Walk  on  the  Mountain):  Provided.  That 
$2,000,000  for  the  Boston  Public  Library  and 
$500,000  i«r  the  Penn  Center  shall  be  derived 
from  tip  Historic  Preservation  Fund  pursu- 
ant to  he  U.S.C  470a:  Provided  furtHer,  That 
of  the  funds  provided  under  this  heading,  not 
to  exceed  $350,000  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  City  of  Hot  Springs.  .Arkansas,  to  be  used 
as  part  of  the  non- Federal  share  of  cost- 
shared  feasibility  study  of  flood  protection 
for  the  downtown  area  which  contains  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  National  Park  Service 
property  and  improvements:  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  a  single  procurement  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial may  be  issued  which  includes  the  full 
scope  of  the  Project:  Provided  further.  That 
the  solicitation  and  the  contract  shall  con- 
tain the  clause  "availability  of  funds"  found 
at  48  CFR  52.323.18:  Provided  further,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  an  environmental 
impact  statement  (EIS)  on  the  Paseo  del 
Norte  alignment,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice's proposed  Calabacillas  alternative  road 
alignment,  and  any  other  alternative  routes 
in  association  with  the  Petroglyph  National 
Monument  in  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 
$400,000  are  to  be  allocated  to  the  City  of  Al- 
buquerque to  perform  the  EIS.  only  in  the 
event  that  the  City  of  Albuquerque  and  the 
National  Park  Service  reach  mutual  agree- 
ment, within  75  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  on  the  conditions  that 
must  be  met  for  the  study,  such  funds  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  balances  available 
in  the  "Land  acquisition  and  State  assist- 
ance" account.  National  Park  Service:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  $1,500,000  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  shall  be  derived  from  the 
Historic  Preservation  Fund  pursuant  to  16 
L'.S.C.  470a  upon  designation  as  a  National 
■     Historic  Landmark". 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  this  one  is  particularly  on- 
erous. I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me. 

This  project  includes  a  litany  of 
pork-barrel  projects,  and  I  think  any- 
body in  this  place  who  listens  to  this 
will  agree  with  that. 

First  of  all.  there  is  $4,377  million  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Keith  Albee  The- 
ater in  Huntington.  WV.  This  funding 


was  not  requested  by  the  President.  It 
was  not  in  the  House  or  the  Senate  bill. 
It  happens  to  be  in  the  state  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  to  correct  him. 
this  is  not  a  project  that  receives 
money.  This*'  is  in  fact  a  rescission; 
money  is  taken  from  the  Keith  Albee 
Theater. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  There  is  no 
money  for  this  project? 

Mr  YATES.  That  is  correct.  We  take 
money  away  from  this  project  and  use 
it  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  So  this 
project  is  not  an  ongoing  project. 

Mr.   VENTO.    Mr.    Speaker,   will   the/ 
gentleman  yield?  y^ 

Mr  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentlenfan 
from  Minnesota.  / 

Mr  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wailt  to 
commend  the  committee  for  rescinding 
basically  this  money  that  was  put  in 
past  appropriation  bills  and  being  with- 
drawn. Some  of  the  funds  here  are 
projects,  the  Boston  Library  which  is 
an  authorized  project,  the  conservatory 
in  Massachusetts  which  is  subject  to 
authorization. 

In  other  words,  what  is  happening 
here,  they  are  making  up  for  some  past 
mistakes  that  occurred. 

I  want  to  commend  the  conference 
and  the  chairman  especially  for  in  fact 
subscribing  to  this  particular  policy  in 
this  instance.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  actually  pulls  back  that  money 
which  was  improperly  appropriated. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  Mr  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
I  think  what  the  gentleman  just  al- 
luded to  was  the  previous  amendment. 
to  which  I  did  not  object. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  tell 
the  gentleman,  I  had  a  contrary  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  We  are  on 
amendment  No.  24  now. 

Mr.  DICKS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  It  is  No.  24.  The  money  was 
rescinded. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  No,  no.  He 
is  talking  about  the  Boston  Library, 
which  was  in  the  previous  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  in  this  one.  The  li- 
brary is  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  library  is  in  this. 
The  gentleman  previously  discussed  it, 
but  it  is  in  this  amendment,  and  I 
thank  the  committee  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  this  $4,777  million  the  gentleman 
says  has  been  stricken? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes, 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana.  There  is 
$1,844  million  for  a  walk  on  the  Moun- 
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tain  Park,  a  pedestrian  walkway.  In- 
terpretive Park  in  Tacoma,  WA.  This 
was  not  requested  by  the  President.  It 
was  not  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  is  an  amount  that 
is  rescinded.  It  is  not  made  available. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  rescinded  that 
money.  That  was  rescinded  as  well. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

a  1920 

The  Boston  Library.  $2  million,  that 
is  in  here;  $300,000  for  the  Penn  Center 
in  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  BlRTON]  is  correct.  Both  of 
them  are  authorized. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Says  in  my 
notes  that  the  funding  was  not  re- 
quested by  the  President  but  was  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  the  Boston  Public 
Library  funding  was  approved  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  and,  as  I 
indicated  to  the  gentleman  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  the  $2  million  is  a  small 
amount  of  the  total  amount  that  is 
being  raised  from  private  sources. 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana.  All  right.  I 
was  talking  about  the  Penn  Center  in 
South  Carolina,  the  $500,000. 

Mr.  YATES  The  Penn  Center  in 
South  Carolina  is  a  very  old  historic 
center  which  used  to  house  slaves,  and 
it  was  requested  by  Senator  Holmngs 
over  in  the  Senate  because  it  is  an  his- 
torical center  in  which  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ravenel]  is 
interested  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Clyblrn]  is  inter- 
ested. It  is  one  of  the  projects  which 
has  particular  importance  to  the  Afri- 
can American  population. 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana  What  about 
the  $350,000  for  the  non-Federal  share 
of  a  cost-shared  feasibility  study  for 
flood  control  in  downtown  Hot  Springs, 
AR?  That  was  not  requested  by  the 
President  but  was  in  the  Senate  bill.  Is 
that  authorized? 

Mr.  Yates.  It  is  not  authorized,  but  it 
is  a  project  that  needs  repair  because, 
without  adequate  flood  protection, 
many  valuable  Park  Service  facilities 
in  Hot  Springs  could  be  flooded  and 
would  require  extensive  future  appro- 
priations to  repair  the  flooding.  This  is 
in  the  nature  of  saving  money  by  mak- 
ing repairs  at  this  time  so  we  will  not 
have  to  make  a  much  more  extensive 
repairs  in  the  future. 

These  are  historic  projects,  too.  The 
baths  in  Hot  Springs  are  authorized  as 
historic  projects. 
Mr.    BURTON   of   Indiana.    OK;    how 

about  $400,000  for 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Yates]  yield  further? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  How  about 
the  $400,000  for  a  road  through  the 
Petroglyph  National  Monument  in  Al- 
buquerque, NM?  It  was  not  requested 
by  the  President,  not  in  the  House,  nor 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  was  requested  by 
Senator  Do.menici  of  New  Mexico,  and 
the  reason  for  this  is 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  He  wants  it? 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  he  points  out  that 
the  city  of  Albuquerque  is  growing 
right  up  to  that  Petroglyph  Monument, 
and  this  is  requested  by  the  city  of  Al- 
buquerque in  order  to  expedite  traffic 
through  the  area. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  fi- 
nally, Mr.  Speaker,  the  $l'/2  million  for 
Jordan  Hall  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory. That  was  not  requested  by 
the  President,  nor  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  subject  to  au- 
thorization. It  is  not  authorized.  The 
money  is  not  made  available  in  this 
bill  until  the  conservatory  is  des- 
ignated a  national  landmark. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, most  of  the  objections  I  had  have 
been  answered,  so  I  will  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objections. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     [Mr. 

Y.\TES]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  next 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  27:  Page  13.  line  3. 
after  "1913"  insert  ":  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  National  Park  Service  may  hereafter  re- 
cover all  costs  of  providing  necessary  serv- 
ices associated  with  special  use  permits, 
such  reimbursements  to  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  current  at  that  time". 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  Y.\TES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  38:  Page  22.  line  15. 
after  ".\ct"  insert  ":  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  head 
in  Public  Law  102-381.  $250,000  for  activities 
related  to  the  .Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 
The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert 
the  following  ":  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  this  head  in  Pub- 
lic Law  102-381.  any  unobligated  balance  as 
of  September  30.  1993  related  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  may  be  obli- 
gated under  a  grant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Foundation  'for  education,  training,  and 
technical  assistance  to  .\laskan  village  cor- 
porations for  reconveyance  requirements". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  39:  Page  22.  line  18. 
after  "ties"  insert  ":  Provided  further.  That 
not  to  exceed  $84,808,000  of  the  funds  in  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  payments  to  tribes 
and  tribal  organizations  for  indirect  costs  as- 
sociated with  contracts  or  grants  or  com- 
pacts authorized  by  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  .■\ct  of  1975.  as  amended". 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  39.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert 
■:  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$91,223,000  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  payments  to  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  for  indirect  cots  associated 
with  contracts  or  grants  or  compacts  author- 
ized by  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  of 
1975.  as  amended,  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  pre- 
vious years". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Y.\tes]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Moakley]. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill,  and  the  funding  It  contains 
for  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  Jordan  Hall  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]  for 
including  the  funding  this  year. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary is  authorized  under  16  U.S.C.  470A, 
which  provides  for  the  preservation  and  res- 
toration of  national  histonc  landmarks.  The 
restoration  and  preservation  work  going  on  at 
the  Boston  Public  Library  is  a  joint  effort  that 
should  involve  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
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governments,  as  well  as  the  private  sector, 
just  as  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  envi- 
sioned. To  date,  the  city  and  State  govern- 
ments have  already  approved  spending  over 
S20  million  on  the  library  and  a  paramount 
local  effort  to  raise  private  funds  has  been 
very  successful.  It  is  time  for  the  Federal 
share  to  be  allocated. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  has  been,  since 
1895,  the  cornerstone  of  Boston's  and  New 
England's  cultural  and  social  life.  Designed  by 
the  legendary  Charles  McKim,  the  Boston 
Public  Library  is  the  largest  m  New  England. 
For  almost  a  century,  the  BPL  has  been  the 
regional  depository  for  U.S.  Government  docu- 
ments and  patents,  and  houses  the  extensive 
and  definitive  collections  of  the  papers  of  John 
and  Abigail  Adams.  The  library  itself  was 
founded  in  1848  and  has,  since  that  date, 
served  the  city  of  Boston,  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Nation  in  a  myriad  of  ways.  Funds 
committed  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  li- 
brary's physical  plant,  intenor  collection  of  his- 
toric frescos,  and  irreplaceable  histonc  data, 
will  allow  the  library  to  continue  to  serve  this 
generation  and  the  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jordan  Hall  is  another  struc- 
ture that  is  in  the  same  class  as  the  Boston 
Public  Library  and  will  be  authorized  under  the 
same  preservation  law.  The  Si. 5  million  ap- 
propnated  here  is  made  subject  to  Jordan  Hall 
receiving  national  landmark  status.  The  review 
for  the  designation  is  now  underway  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  March  31,  1994. 
Once  the  designation  is  made  the  money  will 
be  released.  This  money  is  urgently  needed  to 
keep  the  structure  safe  for  public  use.  Like  the 
library,  the  effort  to  raise  private  money 
through  donations  has  been  very  successful. 
Over  S2.7  million  is  already  in  hand  and  the 
effort  continues  toward  the  goal  of  S8  million 
for  complete  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jordan  Hall  houses  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  the  Nation's  oldest 
continuing  institution  of  higher  learning  de- 
voted to  music.  Since  its  construction  m  1903, 
the  conservatory's  Jordan  Hall  has  served  as 
New  England's  premier  performance  hall  and 
a  living,  thriving  classroom,  for  instruction  in 
music  performance  and  education.  Jordan  Hall 
IS  known  around  the  world  for  its  excellent 
acoustics,  for  the  legions  of  musical  greats 
that  have  performed  there,  and  for  the  con- 
servatory's track  record  of  involvement  m  the 
city.  It  services  Boston  and  the  Common- 
wealth by  hosting  over  100  free  concerts  a 
year,  offers  free  musical  instruction  to  urban 
residents  incapable  of  paying  tuition,  and  has 
clearly  merited  its  pending  designation  as  a 
national  histonc  landmark 

Funds  directed  to  the  conservatory  at  Jor- 
dan Hall  will  allow  for  the  first  renovation  effort 
there  since  1932.  Completion  of  this  work  will 
allow  the  conservatory  to  continue  its  rich  his- 
tory of  serving  New  Englanders  and  citizens  of 
the  world  desirous  of  hearing  great  music  and 
contributing  their  talents  to  the  world's  ever- 
expanding  body  of  music. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the 
motion  at  hand  so  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  contribute  its  fair  share  to  preserving 
these  two  magnificent  buildings  that  play  such 
a  central,  significant,  and  ongoing  role  in  the 
cultural  and  historical  life  of  New  England  and 
the  Nation. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     [Mr. 

Y.\TES]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  41,  43,  49,  50,  51. 
67,  76,  82,  95,  101,  and  111,  be  considered 
en  bloc  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  texts  of  the  various  Senate 
amendments  referred  to  in  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  are  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  41:  Page  22.  line  18. 
after  'ties"  insert  •:  Provided  further.  That 
for  the  purpose  of  Indian  Reservation  road 
construction,  all  public  Indian  reservation 
roads  (as  defined  in  23  U  S  C.  101).  identified 
in  the  1990  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Juneau 
Area  Transportation  Study  (and  in  any  sub- 
sequent update  of  such  Transportation 
Study  I  shall  be  included  as  BIA  system  ad- 
justed miles  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
highway  trust  fund  formula  for  distribution 
for  fiscal  year  1994:  Provided  further.  That 
this  provision  shall  expire  upon  implementa- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  rel- 
ative needs  based  highway  trust  fund  alloca- 
tion formula  pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  202(d)". 

Senate  amendment  No.  43:  Page  25.  line  13. 
after  1994  '  insert  '  :  Provided  further.  That 
any  funds  provided  under  this  head  or  pre- 
viously provided  for  tribally-controlled  com- 
munity colleges  which  are  distributed  prior 
to  September  30.  1994.  which  have  been  or  are 
being  invested  or  administered  in  compli- 
ance with  section  331  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation .Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  compli- 
ance for  current  and  future  purposes  with 
Title  III  of  the  Tribally  Controlled  Commu- 
nity Colleges  .Assistance  Act". 

Senate  amendment  No.  49:  Page  30.  line  6. 
after  ■99-396,"  insert  'or  any  subsequent  leg- 
islation related  to  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  covenant  grant 
funding.". 

Senate  amendment  No.  50:  Page  30.  line  13. 
after  -Foundation"  insert  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  funds  for  the  program  of  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  improvement  are 
appropriated  to  institutionalize  routine  op- 
erations and  maintenance  of  capital  infra- 
structure in  .American  Samoa,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Republic  of 
Palau.  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
and  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia 
through  assessments  of  long-range  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  needs,  improved  ca- 
pability of  local  operations  and  maintenance 
institutions  and  agencies  (including  manage- 
ment and  vocational  education  trainingi. 
and  project-specific  maintenance  (with  terri- 
torial participation  and  cost  sharing  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  based  on  the  in- 
dividual territory's  commitment  to  timely 
maintenance  of  its  capital  assets)". 

Senate  amendment  No.  51:  Page  30.  line  13. 
after  "Foundation"  insert  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  any  appropriation  for  disaster  as- 
sistance under  this  head  in  this  act  or  pre- 
vious appropriations  acts  may  be  used  as 
non-Federal  matching  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  hazard  mitigation  grants  provided  pursu- 
ant to  section  404  of  Robert  T.  Stafford  Dis- 


aster Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
(42  use  5170c)" 

Senate  amendment  No.  67:  Page  40.  after 
line  23  insert: 

INTER.NATIONAL  FORESTRY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  international 
forestry  as  authorized  by  Public  Laws  101-513 
and  101-624.  $6,996,000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1995. 

Senate  amendment  No.  76:  Page  50.  strike 
out  all  after  line  22  over  to  and  including 
line  2  on  page  51.  and  insert: 

To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Final  Amendment  to  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest  Plan,  none  of  the 
funds  available  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
preparation  of  timber  sales  using 
clearcutting  or  other  forms  of  even  aged 
management  in  hardwood  stands  in  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest.  Illinois. 

Senate  amendment  No.  82:  Page  52.  after 
line  10  insert: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
through  the  Forest  Service,  shall  reimburse 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  for  administrative  costs  in- 
curred under  the  Stewardship  Incentive  Pro- 
gram for  the  actual  cost  of  services  provided 
by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  except  that  the  actual 
costs  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  total 
annual  appropriation  for  the  program. 

Senate  amendment  No.  95:  Page  58.  after 
line  20  insert: 

The  thirty-day  waiting  period  required 
under  this  head  in  Public  Law  101  512.  De- 
partment of  Energy  Administrative  Provi- 
sions, relating  to  a  contract,  agreement,  or 
arrangement  with  a  profit-making  or  non- 
profit entity  to  conduct  activities  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  research  facilities  at 
Barilesville.  Oklahoma,  is  hereby  waived. 

Senate  amendment  No.  101:  Page  62.  line 
13.  after  buildings  "  insert  'and  renovation 
of  existing  facilities  ". 

Senate  amendment  No.  Ill:  Page  74,  line  2, 
after  "1995"   insert    ■:   Provided,  That  funds 
provided  under  this  head  in  Public  Law  102- 
381  shall  remain  available  until  expended  " 
.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreements  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  41,  43.  49.  50.  51.  67. 
76.  82.  95,  101.  and  111.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr. 

Y.ATES]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  42:  Page  23.  line  16. 
after  1991"  insert  ":  Provided  further.  That 
any  reorganization  proposal  shall  not  be  Im- 
plemented until  the  Task  Force  has  reviewed 
it  and  recommended  its  implementation  to 
the  Secretary  and  such  proposal  has  been 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  except  that  the  Bu- 
reau may  submit  a  reorganization  proposal 
related  only  to  management  improvements, 
along  with  Task  F^pce  comments  or  rec- 
ommendations to  th^  Committees  on  Appi'o- 


priations  for  review  and  disposition  by  the 
Committees". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  this  package. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wonder  if  I  can  discuss 
amendment  No.  42.  It  provides  that  the 
review  and  approval  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion proposals  by  the  task  force  on  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reorganization 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  talked  about  this 
earlier,  and  the  chairman  pulled  that 
out.  It  was  put  back  in  by  the  Senate. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  are  the  appropriate 
place  for  this  study  to  be  returned. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  would  permit 
me  to  intervene  here,  I  am  telling  the 
gentleman  that  I  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman,  and  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  our  committee 
will  urge  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  make  its  reorganization  proposals 
available  to  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees as  well. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  that  and  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
YatE-s]  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Yates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  54;  Page  32.  after 
line  6.  insert: 

ECOSYSTEM  RESTORATION  FUND 

For  expenses  necessary  to  implement  the 
President's  Forest  Plan  for  "Jobs  in  the 
Woods"  ecosystem  restoration  in  Northern 
California.  Washington.  and  Oregon. 
$7,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1995:  Provided.  That  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
identified  in  implementation  plans  may  be 
transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
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The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore. 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  54.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  62:  Page  39.  after 
line  12.  insert: 

Sec  117.  In  implementing  Section  1307  of 
Public  Law  96-487  (94  Stat.  2479),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  deem  the  holder  of  entry  permit 
LP-GLBA0O5-93  to  be  a  person  who.  on  or  be- 
fore January  1.  1979,  was  engaged  in  ade- 
quately providing  visitor  services  of  the  type 
authorized  in  said  permit  with  Glacier  Bay 
National  Park. 

motion  offered  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  62,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Retain  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

In  lieu  Of  the  first  section  number  named 
in  said  amendment,  insert  "114". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Y.ATES]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  69:  Page  41.  line  8, 
strike  out  •■$1,237,272,000"  and  insert 
••$1,300,153,000  ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  69,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  ■$1,304,891,000.  in- 
cluding not  less  than  $55,552,000  for  law  en- 
forcement"'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Yates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  71:  Page  43.  line  5. 
strike  out  •$237,423,000"  and  insert 
■•$264,795,000". 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  71.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  •$249,002,000.  in- 
cluding road  obliteration  and  watershed  res- 
toration". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  72:  Page  43.  line  6. 
strike  out  •$96,495,000"  and  insert 
■■$97,867,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  72,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  ■  $20,000,000.  is  for 
watershed  restoration:  $99,347,000  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  73:  Page  43.  line  8. 
strike  out  ■$140,228,000"  and  insert 
■■$166,928,000  ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  73.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  ■■$129.655.000'^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
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lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  74:  Page  43,  line  24, 
strike  out  •$56,700,000"  and  insert 
••$51,050,000  ■ 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  74.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  ■$64,250,000  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  75:  Page  47.  line  18. 
after  ■forest""  insert  •".  and  for  timber  sales 
preparation  to  replace  sales  lost  to  fire  or 
other  causes,  and  sales  preparation  to  re- 
place sales  inventory  on  the  shelf  for  any  na- 
tional forest  to  a  level  sufficient- to  maintain 
new  sales  availability  equal  to  a  rolling  five- 
year  average  of  the  total  sales  offerings,  and 
for  design,  engineering,  and  supervision  of 
construction  of  roads  lost  to  fire  or  other 
causes  associated  with  the  timber  sales  pro- 
grams described  above:  Provided,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
monies  received  from  the  timber  salvage 
sales  program  shall  be  considered  as  money 
received  for  purposes  of  computing  and  dis- 
tributing 25  per  centum  payments  to  local 
governments  under  16  U.S.C.  500.  as  amend- 
ed'.'. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  Y.^TES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  75.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert 
••.  and  for  timber  sales  preparation  to  replace 
sales  lost  to  fire  or  other  causes,  and  sales 
preparation  to  replace  sales  inventory  on  the 
shelf  for  any  national  forest  to  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  new  sales  availability 
equal  to  a  rolling  five-year  average  of  the 
total  sales  offerings,  and  for  design,  engi- 
neering, and  supervision  of  construction  of 
roads  lost  to  fire  or  other  causes  associated 
with  the  timber  sales  programs  described 
above,  and  for  watershed  assessment  activi- 
ties: Provided,  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  monies  received  from 
the  timber  salvage  sales  program  shall  be 
considered  as  money  received  for  purposes  of 
computing  and  distributing  25  per  centum 
payments  to  local  governments  under  16 
use.  500.  as  amended". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
D  1930 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Mfume].  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  77;  Page  51,  strike 
out  lines  3  to  6  and  insert  'None  of  the  funds 
made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
timber  sale  planning  or  scoping  using 
clearcutting  on  the  Ozark-St.  Francis  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Arkansas,  except  for  sales 
that,  in  the  discretion  of  the  forest  super- 
visor, are  necessary  as  a  result  of  natural 
disaster  or  a  threat  to  forest  health,  or  for 
maintaining  or  enhancing  wildlife  habitat, 
or  habitat  for  endangered  and  threatened 
species,  or  for  research  purposes.". 

MOTIO.S  OFFERED  BY  MR.  Y.\TES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  77,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  'None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  timber  sale 
planning  or  scoping  using  clearcutting  in  the 
Ouachita  and  Ozark-St.  Francis  National 
Forests  in  Arkansas,  except  for  sales  that 
are  necessary  as  a  result  of  natural  disaster 
or  a  threat  to  forest  health,  or  for  maintain- 
ing or  enhancing  wildlife  habitat,  or  habitat 
for  endangered  and  threatened  species,  or  for 
research  purposes.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  81:  Page  52.  strike 
out  lines  5  to  7. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  Y.^TES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Y.\TES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  81.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Forest 
Service  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  begin 
preparation  of  timber  sales  m  fiscal  year  1994 
using  the  scaling  method:  Provided.  That  this 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  timber  salvage 
sales:  Provided  further.  That  thinning  sales 
may  be  prepared  using  the  scaling  method  if 
determined  by  the  Regional  Forester  to  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  achieving  a  stat- 
ed environmental  objective:  Provided  further. 
That  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  sales 
prepared  pursuant  to  existing  timber  con- 
tracts: Provided  further.  That  any  timber 
sales  prepared  during  fiscal  year  1994  which 


involve  the  use  of  the  scaling  method  must 
be  scaled  by  the  Forest  Service,  or  under 
contracts  issued  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
paid  for  using  deposits  by  the  timber  pur- 
chaser. 

Total  outlays  by  the  Forest  Service  pursu- 
ant to  the  cooperative  work  trust  funds  ac- 
counts (12-802&-0-7-302)  shall  not  exceed 
$279,668,000  in  fiscal  year  1994". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Y.\TES]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  84:  Paige  52,  after 
line  10,  insert:  -Funds  appropriated  to  the 
Forest  Service  shall  be  available  for  inter- 
actions with  and  providing  technical  assist- 
ance  to  rural  communities  for  sustainable 
rural  development  purposes  outside  the 
boundaries  of  National  Forest  System 
lands". 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Y,\TEs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  84,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert: 
■Funds  appropriated  to  the  Forest  Service 
shall  be  available  for  interactions  with  and 
providing  technical  assistance  to  rural  com- 
munities for  sustainable  rural  development 
purposes." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     [Mr. 

Y.\TES]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No   90:  Page  54,  line  16, 
strike       out       1518,810,0001       and       insert 
$19,310,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  90,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert 
•$18,310,000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Y.\TES]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 


Senate  amendment  No.  100:  Page  62.  line  4, 
after  •facilities"  insert  •;  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  provided  herein,  $500,000  is 
available  to  initiate  planning  and  design  for 
the  replacement  facility  at  Winnebago,  Ne- 
braska upon  approval  of  a  program  justifica- 
tion document  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health". 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  100,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Retain  the 
matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in 
said  amendment  insert  •■$300,000'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
YATES]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.   102:  Page  63.  line 
18.  strike  out  all  after  •policy"  down  to  and 
including   'Appropriations"  in  line  24. 
MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  102.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  ":  Provided  further. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  funds  previously  or  herein  made 
available  to  a  tribe  or  tribal  organization 
through  a  contract,  grant  or  agreement  au- 
thorized by  Title  I  of  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
minatlon  and  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1975  (88  Stat.  2203:  25  U.S.C.  450).  may  be 
deobllgated  and  reobligated  to  a  self-govern- 
ance funding  agreement  under  Title  III  of 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1975  and  thereafter 
shall  remain  available  to  the  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  without  fiscal  year  limitation  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  118:  Page  80,  after 
line  5  insert; 

•Sec.  315.  The  Forest  Service  and  Bureau 
of  land  Management  may  offer  for  sale  sal- 
vageable timber  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
fiscal  year  1994:  Provided,  That  for  public 
lands  known  to  contain  the  Northern  spotted 
owl,  such  salvage  sales  may  be  offered  as 
long  as  the  offering  of  such  sale  will  not 
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render  the  area  unsuitable  as  habitat  for  the 
Northern  spotted  owl:  Provided  further.  That 
timber  salvage  activity  in  spotted  owl  habi- 
tat is  to  be  done  in  full  compliance  with  all 
existing  environmental  and  forest  manage- 
ment laws.". 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  118,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Retain  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  section  number 
named  in  said  amendment.  Insert   •314". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  120.  Page  80,  after 
line  5  insert: 

■Sec.  317.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  .\ct 
may  be  used  to  plan,  prepare,  or  offer  for  sale 
timber  from  trees  classified  as  giant  sequoia 
(sequoiadendron  giganteum)  which  are  lo- 
cated on  National  Forest  System  or  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  lands  until  an  environ- 
mental assessment  has  been  completed  and 
the  giant  sequoia  management  implementa- 
tion plan  is  approved.  In  any  event,  timber 
harvest  within  the  identified  groves  will  be 
done  only  to  enhance  and  perpetuate  giant 
sequoia.  There  will  be  no  harvesting  of  giant 
sequoia  specimen  trees.  Removal  of  hazard, 
irjsect,  disease  and  fire  killed  giant  sequoia 
other  than  specimen  trees  is  permitted". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MH.  Y.^TES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  120.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Retain  the 
matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  section  number 
named  in  said  amendment,  insert.   'SIS". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     [Mr. 

Y.OlTES). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  121:  Page  80,  after 
line  5  insert: 

•Sec.  318.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  implement  any 
increase  in  government  housing  rental  rates 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  more  than". 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  121,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Retain  the 
matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed as  follows;  In  lieu  of  the  section  number 
named  in  said  amendment,  insert   •316". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Y.ates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  123:  Page  80.  after 
line  5  insert: 

•Sec.  320.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  or  any  other  law  may  be  used  to  re- 
vise part  4.  1780.  or  4100  of  title  43  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  In  accordance  with 
Part  VI,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  or  part  222  of  title  36  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  in  accord- 
ance with  Part  V,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Forest  Service,  of  volume  58,  num- 
ber 155,  of  the  Federal  Register,  dated  Au- 
gust 13,  1993,  or  to  continue  any  action  in- 
volving the  proposed  rulemaking  contained 
in  such  Federal  Register  prior  to  October  1. 
1994". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  123.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In   lieu   of  the   matter  proposed   by   said 
amendment,  insert: 
SEC.  317.  GRAZING. 

Title  I\'  of  the   Federal   Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.   1751   et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sections: 
"SEC.  405.  GRAZING  FEES, 

••(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  annually  establish  grazing  fees. 

••(b)    Phase-In.— The    grazing   fee    for    the 
grazing  years  1994.  1995.  and  1996  shall  be  as 
follows: 
••(1)  Grazing  Fee  for  1994=$2.39  per  AUM 
■•(2)  Grazing  Fee  for  1995=$2.92  per  AUM 
••(3)  Grazing  Fee  for  1996=$3.45  per  AUM 
•(c)  Calculation.- Beginning  In  the  graz- 
ing year  1997,  the  grazing  fee  per  AUM  shall 
be  equal  to  a  $3.45  base  value  multipled  by 
the   forage  value   Index  computed  annually 
from  data  supplied  by  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Statistics  Service.  In  accordance  with 
the  following  formula: 

•Grazing  Fee  Per  AUM=$3.45  Forage  Value 
Index 

••(d)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section — 

■■(1)  the  term  Forage  Value  Index  (FVI)^ 
means  the  average  estimate  (weighted  by 
AUMs)  of  the  annual  rental  charge  per  AUM 
for  pasturing  cattle  on  private  rangelands  in 
the  17  contiguous  Western  States  (Arizona. 
California.    Colorado.    Idaho.    Kansas.    Mon- 


tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma.  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Utah.  Washington,  and  Wyoming)  di- 
vided by  $8.67  (average  for  the  years  1990.  and 
1991.  and  1992);  and 

•(2)  the  term  Animal  Unit  Month  (AUMt 
means  the  amount  of  forage  necessary  for 
the  sustenance  of  1  cow  or  its  equivalent  for 
a  period  of  1  month. 

••(e)  Increases  or  Decreases.— Any  annual 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  grazing  fee  occur- 
ring after  1996  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  fee  in  the  previous 
year. 

••(f)  Lands  Affected —Fees  shall  be 
charged  for  livestock  grazing  upon  or  cross- 
ing the  public  lands  and  other  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  National  Forest  System  lands  in  the 
17  contiguous  Western  States,  excluding  the 
National  Forests  in  Texas,  at  a  specified  rate 
per  animal  unit  month. 

••(g)  Grazing  Affected— The  full  fee  shall 
be  charged  for  each  paying  animal  unit 
which  is  defined  as  each  animal  6  months  of 
age  or  over  at  the  time  of  entering  the  public 
lands,  or  National  Forest  System  lands,  for 
all  weaned  animals  regardless  of  age,  and  for 
such  animals  as  will  become  12  months  of 
age  during  the  authorized  period  of  use.  No 
charge  will  be  made  for  animals  under  6 
months  of  age  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
public  lands,  or  National  Forest  System 
lands,  that  are  the  natural  progeny  of  ani- 
mals upon  which  fees  are  paid,  provided  they 
will  not  become  12  months  of  age  during  the 
authorized  period  of  use.  or  for  progeny  born 
during  that  period. 

"SEC.  406.  RANGELAND  REFORM. 

■•(a)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  promulgate  regulations  to  es- 
tablish payment  dates,  late  fee  assessments, 
and  service  charges  for  the  grazing  fee  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  405  of  this  Act  and 
as  provided  for  in  section  4130.7-3  of  title  43, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

■(b)  Executive  Order —Executive  Order 
No.  12548  (43  U.S.C.  1905  note)  shall  not  apply 
to  grazing  fees  established  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

••(c)  Proposed  Decisions  and  Appeals  on 
Per.mits  or  Leases —The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  Issue  regulations  providing  for 
decisions  and  appeals  of  final  decisions  on 
razing  permits  or  leases.  Such  regulations 
shall  provide  the  following: 

■•(1)  Changes  in  livestock  management 
practices.— After  consultation,  reductions 
of  permitted  use  or  changes  in  livestock 
management  practices  necessary  to  protect 
rangeland  ecosystem  health  shall  be  imple- 
mented through  a  documented  agreement  or 
by  decision  of  the  authorized  officer.  Deter- 
minations regarding  the  ecological  health  of 
ecosystems  or  the  actions  necessary  to 
achieve  healthy  ecosystems  shall  be  based  on 
the  standards  and  guidelines  promulgated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (o).  or  monitoring, 
inventory,  or  other  forage  production  data 
acceptable  to  the  authorized  officer. 

•(2)  Other  changes —When  the  authorized 
officer  determines  that  the  soil,  vegetation, 
or  other  resources  on  the  public  lands  re- 
quire protection  because  of  conditions  such 
as  drought,  fire,  flood,  or  insect  infestation, 
or  when  continued  grazing  use  poses  a  sig- 
nificant risk  of  resource  damage  from  these 
factors,  after  consultation  with,  or  a  reason- 
able attempt  to  consult  with  affected  per- 
mittees or  lessees,  other  interested  parties, 
and  the  State  having  lands  or  responsible  for 
managing  resources  within  the  area,  the  au- 
thorized officer  shall  close  allotments  or  por- 
tions of  allotments  to  grazing  by  any  kind  of 
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livestock,  or  modify  authorized  grazing  use. 
Notices  of  closure  and  decisions  requirinsr 
modification  of  authorized  grazing  use  ma,v 
be  issued  as  final  decisions  effective  upon  is- 
suance or  on  the  date  specified  in  the  deci- 
sion. Such  decisions  shall  remain  in  effect 
pending  the  decision  on  appeal  unless  a  stay 
IS  granted  by  the  office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals 

■■(d)  W.^TER  Rights.— Subject  to  valid 
water  rights  existing  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, no  water  rights  shall  be  obtained  for 
grazing-related  actions  on  public  lands  ex- 
cept m  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

■■(e)  Subleasing.— A  leasing  surcharge 
shall  be  added  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  grazing  fee  billings  for  authorized 
leasing  of  base  property  to  which  public  land 
grazing  preference  is  attached  or  authorized 
grazing  of  livestock  owned  by  persons  other 
than  the  permittee  or  lessee.  The  surcharge 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  fees  that 
may  be  charged  for  using  public  land  forage. 
Surcharges  shall  be  paid  for  grazing  use  cal- 
culated in  accordance  with  the  following: 

11(1)  20  percent  of  the  grazing  bill  for  the 
permitted  grazing  use  that  is  attached  to  a 
leased  base  property  by  an  approved  transfer, 
or  that  was  leased  and  attached  to  the  base 
property  of  another  party  through  an  ap- 
proved transfer 

(2)  50  percent  of  the  grazing  bill  for  pas- 
turing livestock  owned  by  persons  other 
than  the  permittee  or  lessee  under  a  grazing 
authorization. 

(3i  70  percent  of  the  grazing  bill  when 
base  property  is  leased  and  a  transfer  has 
been  approved  and  livestock  owned  by 
mesons  other  than  the  permittee  or  lessee 
are  pastured  under  a  grazing  authorization. 

■■(f)  Unauthorized  Grazing  Use.— 

■■(1)  Violations  — 

■■(A)  Violation  of  section  4140.1(bMl)  of  title 
43.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  constitutes 
unauthorized  grazing  use. 

iB)  The  authorized  officer  shall  determine 
whether  a  violation  is  nonwillful,  willful,  or 
repeated  willful. 

(C)  Violators  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to 
the  United  States  for  the  forage  consumed 
by  their  livestock,  for  injury  to  public  lands 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States 
caused  by  their  unauthorized  grazing  use. 
and  for  expenses  incurred  in  impoundment 
and  disposal  of  their  livestock,  and  may  be 
subject  to  civil  penalties  or  criminal  sanc- 
tion for  such  unlawful  acts. 

•■(2)  Notice  and  order  to  remove  — 

■■(A)  Whenever  a  violation  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  nonwillful  and  incidental,  and 
the  owner  of  the  unauthorized  livestock  is 
known,  the  authorized  officer  shall  notify 
the  alleged  violator  that  a  violation  has  been 
reported,  that  the  violation  must  be  cor- 
rected, and  how  it  can  be  settled,  based  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  authorized  officer. 

■■(B)  Whenever  it  appears  that  a  violation 
exists  and  the  owner  of  the  unauthorized 
livestock  is  known,  written  notice  of  unau- 
thorized use  and  order  to  remove  livestock 
by  a  specified  date  shall  be  served  upon  the 
alleged  violator  or  the  agent  of  record,  or 
both,  by  certified  mail  or  personal  delivery. 
The  written  notice  shall  also  allow  a  speci- 
fied time  from  receipt  of  notice  for  the  al- 
leged violator  to  show  that  there  has  been  no 
violation  or  to  make  settlement  under  para- 
graph (3). 

■■(C)  When  neither  the  owner  of  the  unau- 
thorized livestock  nor  his  agent  is  known, 
the  authorized  officer  may  proceed  to  im- 
pound the  livestock  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  Settlement — 

"(A)  The  authorized  officer  shall  determine 
whether  the  violation  is  nonwillful,  willful. 


or  repeated  willful.  Where  violations  are  re- 
peated willful,  the  authorized  officer  shall 
take  action  under  section  4170.1-l(b)  of  title 
43.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  The  amount 
due  for  settlement  shall  include  the  value  of 
forage  consumed  as  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B).  Settlement  for  willful  and  re- 
peated willful  violations  shall  also  include 
the  full  value  for  all  damages  to  the  public 
lands  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
by  the  United  States  in  detecting,  inves- 
tigating, resolving  violations,  and  livestock 
impoundment  costs. 

■■(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
value  of  forage  consumed  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

■■(i)  For  nonwillful  violations,  the  value  of 
forage  consumed  as  determined  by  the  aver- 
age monthly  rate  per  AUM  for  pasturing 
livestock  on  privately  owned  land  (excluding 
irrigated  land)  for  the  17  Western  States  as 
published  annually  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  authorized  officer  may  ap- 
prove nonmonetary  settlement  of  unauthor- 
ized use  when  the  authorized  officer  deter- 
mines that  each  of  the  following  conditions 
are  met: 

■■(I)  Evidence  shows  that  the  unauthorized 
use  occurred  through  no  fault  of  the  live- 
stock operator. 

■■(II)  The  forage  use  is  insignificant. 

■■(Ill)  The  public  lands  have  not  been  dam- 
aged. 

■•<IV)  Nonmonetary  settlement  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

■■(ii)  For  willful  violations,  twice  the  value 
of  forage  consumed  as  determined  in  clause 
(i)  of  this  paragraph. 

■■(iii)  For  repeated  willful  violations,  three 
times  the  value  of  the  forage  consumed  as 
determined  in  clause  (i)  of  this  paragraph. 

■■(iv)  Payment  made  under  this  paragraph 
does  not  relieve  the  alleged  violator  of  any 
criminal  liability  under  Federal  or  State 
law. 

■■(VI  Violators  shall  not  be  authorized  to 
make  grazing  use  on  the  public  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
until  any  amount  found  to  be  due  the  United 
States  under  this  section  has  been  paid.  The 
authorized  officer  may  take  action  under 
section  4160.1-2  of  title  43.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  to  cancel  or  suspend  grazing  au- 
thorizations or  to  deny  approval  of  applica- 
tions for  grazing  use  until  such  amounts 
have  been  paid  The  proposed  decision  shall 
include  a  demand  for  payment. 

■■(g)  Resource  Advisory  Councils.— 

•■(1)  One  or  more  resource  advisory  coun- 
cils, as  provided  for  in  section  309.  shall  be 
established  for  the  area  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  each  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
State  Office  to  provide  guidance  on  the  man- 
agement of  public  lands  and  resources. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  or  a  designee  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint  not  less  than  10  nor 
more  than  15  members  to  serve  on  each  re- 
source advisory  council.  One  appointee  of 
each  resource  advisory  council  shall  be  an  of- 
ficial elected  to  a  position  in  State  or  local 
government  serving  the  people  of  the  area 
for  which  the  council  is  established. 

■■(3)  A  resource  advisory  council  advises 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  official  to 
whom  it  reports  regarding  multiple  use  plans 
and  programs  for  public  lands  and  resources 
within  its  area. 

■■(4)  A  resource  advisory  council  and  Its 
subcommittees  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
designated  Federal  officer  and  elect  their 
own  officers.  The  designated  Federal  officer 
shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  council  and 
its  subcommittees. 
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•■(5)  Administrative  support  for  a  resource 
advisory  council  and  its  subcommittees  shall 
be  provided  by  the  office  of  the  designated 
Federal  officer. 

■•(h)  Range  Improvement  Fund.— 

■•(1)  With  respect  to  public  lands,  in  addi- 
tion to  range  developments  accomplished 
through  other  resources  management  funds, 
authorized  range  improvement  may  be  se- 
cured through  the  use  of  the  appropriated 
range  improvement  fund  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  Act.  One-half  of  the  available 
funds  shall  be  expended  in  the  State  and  dis- 
trict from  which  they  were  derived.  The  re- 
maining one-half  of  the  fund  shall  be  allo- 
cated, on  a  priority  basis,  by  the  Secretary 
or  designee  for  on-the-ground  ecosystem  re- 
habilitation, protection  and  Improvement. 

••(2)  .Ml  appropriated  funds  for  range  im- 
provement are  to  be  used  for  cost-effective 
investment  in  improvements  that  benefit  all 
rangeland  resources,  including  riparian  area 
rehabilitation,  improvement,  and  protection, 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  improvement  or 
protection,  soil  and  water  resource  improve- 
ment, wild  horse  and  burro  habitat  manage- 
ment facilities,  vegetation  improvement  and 
management  and  livestock  grazing  manage- 
ment The  funds  may  be  used  for  activities 
Including  the  planning,  design,  layout,  modi- 
fication, and  monitoring  and  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  specific  range  improvement 
projects. 

■•(3)  During  the  planning  of  the  range  de- 
velopment or  range  Improvement  programs, 
authorized  officers  shall  consult  affected  per- 
mittees, lessees,  and  other  Interested  par- 
ties 

••(i)  Range  Improvement  Ownership  — 

■■(1)  With  respect  to  public  lands,  any  per- 
mittee or  lessee  may  apply  for  a  range  im- 
provement permit  to  Install,  use.  maintain, 
or  modify  range  improvements  that  are 
needed  to  achieve  management  objectives 
within  his  or  her  designated  allotment.  The 
permittee  or  lessee  shall  agree  to  provide 
full  funding  for  construction.  Installation, 
modification,  or  maintenance.  Such  range 
improvement  permit  may  be  issued  at  the 
discretion  of  the  authorized  officer. 

■(2)  The  permittee  or  lessee  may  hold  the 
title  to  all  temporary  range  Improvements 
authorized  as  livestock  handling  facilities 
such  as  corrals  and  dipping  vats  and  tem- 
porary, readily  removable  Improvements 
such  as  troughs  for  hauled  water.  The  au- 
thorization for  permanent  water  develop- 
ments, such  as  spring  developments,  well, 
reservoirs,  stock  tanks,  and  pipelines,  shall 
be  through  cooperative  range  improvement 
agreement  to  protect  the  public  interest  for 
multiple  use  of  rangeland  ecosystems.  The 
United  States  shall  assert  Its  claims  and  ex- 
ercise Its  rights  to  water  developed  on  public 
lands  to  benefit  the  public  lands  and  re- 
sources thereon. 

■(3)  Where  a  permittee  or  lessee  cannot 
make  use  of  the  forage  available  for  live- 
stock and  an  application  for  nonuse  has  been 
denied  or  the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the 
available  forage  Is  re(4uested  by  the  author- 
ized officer,  the  permittee  or  lessee  shall  co- 
operate with  the  temporary  authorized  use 
of  forage  by  another  operator,  when  It  is  au- 
thorized by  the  authorized  officer  following 
consultation  with  the  preference  permittee 
or  lessee. 

•■(4)  A  permittee  or  lessee  shall  be  reason- 
ably compensated  for  the  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  Improvements  and  facilities  by  the 
operator  who  has  an  authorization  for  tem- 
porary grazing  use. 

■•(5)  The  authorized  officer  may  mediate 
disputes  about  reasonable  compensation  and. 
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following  consultation  with  the  interested 
parties,  make  a  determination  concerning 
the  fair  and  reasonable  share  of  operation 
and  maintenance  expenses  and  compensation 
for  use  of  improvements  and  facilities. 

•■(6)  Where  a  settlement  cannot  be  reached, 
the  authorized  officer  shall  issue  a  tem- 
porary grazing  authorization  including  ap- 
propriate terms  and  conditions  and  the  re- 
quirement to  compensate  the  preference  per- 
mittee or  lessee  for  the  fair  share  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  as  determined  by  the 
authorized  officer  under  subpart  4160  of  title 
43.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

■■(j)  Mandatory  Qualifications  — 

■■(1)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  4110.1-1. 
4130.3.  and  4130.4-3  of  title  43.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  to  qualify  for  a  grazing  permit 
or  lease  on  the  public  lands  an  applicant 
must  own  or  control  land  or  water  base  prop- 
erty, and  must  be— 

■■(A)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  have 
properly  filed  a  valid  declaration  of  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen  or  a  valid  petition 
for  naturalization: 

■■(B)  a  group  or  association  authorized  to 
conduct  business  In  the  State  in  which  the 
grazing  use  Is  sought,  all  members  of  which 
are  qualified  under  subparagraph  (A);  or 

■■(C)  a  corporation  authorized  to  conduct 
business  in  the  State  in  which  the  grazing 
use  Is  sought. 

■•(2)  Any  applicant  who  currently  holds  or 
has  previously  held  a  Federal  grazing  permit 
or  lease,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  must 
be  determined  by  the  authorized  officer  to 
have  a  satisfactory  record  of  performance. 

•■(3)  The  applicant  and  any  affiliate  must 
at  the  time  of  permit  or  lease  issuance  be  de- 
termined by  the  authorized  officer  to  be  in 
substantial  compliance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  any  Federal  or  State  grazing 
permit  or  lease  presently  held  and  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  those  per- 
mits and  leases.  The  authorized  officer  may 
take  into  consideration  circumstances  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  applicant  or  affiliate 
in  determining  whether  the  applicant  and  af- 
filiate, if  any.  are  In  compliance  with  exist- 
ing permit  or  lease  terms  and  conditions  and 
applicable  rules  and  regulations. 

■■(4)  Anj'  applicant  or  affiliate  who  has  had 
any  Federal  or  State  grazing  permit  or  lease 
canceled  for  violation  of  the  permit  or  lease 
within  the  36  calendar  months  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  application  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  an  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance record. 

■■(5)  In  determining  whether  affiliation  ex- 
ists, the  authorized  officer  shall  consider  all 
appropriate  factors.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  common  ownership,  common  man- 
agement, identity  of  interests  among  family 
members,  and  contractual  relationships. 

■■(6)  Applicants  shall  submit  an  application 
and  any  other  information  requested  by  the 
authorized  officer  In  order  to  determine  that 
all  qualifications  have  been  met. 

■■(k)  Suspended  Nonuse.— The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  remove  ref- 
erences In  existing  regulations  to  long-term 
suspended  nonuse. 

■■(1)  Prohibited  acts.— The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  regulations  which  would  make 
violations  of  the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Act. 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 
1531  et  seq).  and  other  Federal  or  State  laws 
concerning  conservation,  protection  of  natu- 
ral or  cultural  resources,  and  protection  of 
environmental  quality  prohibited  acts.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  appeal  or  review  periods 
following  a  conviction  for  violation  or  an  ad- 
ministrative finding  of  violation  of  these 
laws    the   authorized    officer    may    consider 


cancellation  or  suspension  of  permits  and 
leases  when  the  violation  occurred  on  public 
land  or  is  found  to  be  related  to  authorized 
grazing  of  public  land. 

■(m)  Range  Improvements.— Subject  to 
valid  rights  existing  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  all  rights  to  permanent 
Improvements  contained  on  or  in  public 
lands  are  vested  in  the  United  States. 

••(n)  Conservation  Nonuse.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  regulations  to  au- 
thorize persons  or  entities  owning  or  con- 
trolling base  property  which  is  capable  of 
serving  as  a  base  for  livestock  use  of  public 
lands  to  apply  for  up  to  10  consecutive  years 
of  conservation  use  of  a  permit  or  lease,  and 
up  to  3  consecutive  years  of  temporary 
nonuse. 

••(0)  Standards —The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  develop  standards  and  guidelines 
that  establish  minimum  conditions  for  the 
protection  of  rangeland  ecological  health. 
These  standards  and  guidelines  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  and  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  the  extent 
each  is  applicable.  Permits  and  leases  shall 
incorporate  applicable  standards  and  guide- 
lines to  ensure  the  proper  management  of 
public  rangelands.  These  standards  shall  pro- 
vide for— 

•■(1)  the  restoration  and  protection  of  ri- 
parian values,  such  as  healthy  wildlife  and 
fish  habitat  and  diverse  vegetation; 

■•(2)  compliance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.); 

■•(3)  compliance  with  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq.);  and 

'■(4)  restoration,  maintenance,  and  im- 
provement of  ecosystem  health,  such  as  di- 
versity, resilience,  and  sustainabllity.". 

SEC.  318.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

Except  as  provided  by  this  Act.  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  imple- 
ment any  grazing  reform  program,  including 
a  grazing  fee  increase,  unless  Congress  has 
approved  such  program  or  fee  increase.  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary from  promulgating  regulations,  modi- 
fying existing  regulations,  or  taking  other 
actions,  as  necessary,  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  405  and  406  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  as 
added  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  319.  REPEAL. 

Section  403  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1753)  is  re- 
pealed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  motion.  Pursuant  to  clause  1(b) 
of  rule  XXVIII,  I  request  one-third  of 
the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  opposed  to  the 
motion?  If  not,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Y.-VTES]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr,  Regula]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  P.^ckard]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  Speaker,  this  is  the  grazing  fee 
amendment  which  has  already  been 
discussed  very  thoroughly  during  the 


debate  on  the  rule.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
proposal.  The  House  will  recall  that 
the  House-passed  bill  did  not  contain 
any  provision  respecting  grazing  fees. 
The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  had  at- 
tempted to  stop  Secretary  Babbitt 
from  taking  any  action  with  respect  to 
increasing  grazing  fees  and  making 
other  changes,  and  it  passed  a  morato- 
rium which  prohibited  the  Secretary 
from  taking  any  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  met  in  conference  on 
the  Senate  provision,  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  conference,  an  agreement  wais 
reached  containing  a  number  of  meas- 
ures respecting  the  operation  of  the 
grazing  program,  and  which  increased 
grazing  fees  over  a  3-year  period  to 
$3.45, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  this  is  a  fair 
provision.  We  think  it  is  one  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  mandated  the  committee  to  come 
to  some  resolution  with  the  Senate  on 
grazing  fees.  We  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  mandate  of  the  House,  We  now 
ask  the  House  to  approve  my  motion, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr,  REGULA,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  again  point 
out  that  what  the  subcommittee  did  is 
restrain  the  Secretary.  If  this  fails,  the 
result  will  be  no  language,  no  fee,  and 
we  will  go  back  to  the  Secretary's  pro- 
posal, which  would  increase  the  fee  in  a 
3-year  period  to  $4.28  per  animal  unit 
month, 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bill  restricts  it  to 
$3,45  per  animal  unit  month.  In  other 
words,  we  are  about  $1  less  than  the 
Secretary's  proposal.  Likewise,  we  only 
allow  a  15-percent  increase  or  decrease 
in  any  1  year.  The  Secretary  allows  25 
percent.  So  the  fee  proposal  in  here  is 
modest  compared  to  what  the  Sec- 
retary has  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  were  to  be  de- 
feated, the  result  would  be  that  we 
would  end  up  with  no  language,  and, 
therefore,  the  Secretary's  proposal.  So 
I  think  that  those  opposed  to  the  graz- 
ing fee  ought  to  weigh  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  better  arrangement  for  the 
permittees  than  would  be  the  case  if  we 
were  to  defeat  it. 

Second,  the  Secretary's  proposal  on 
the  rules  and  regulations  are  more  se- 
vere, substantially  more  severe,  than 
those  that  we  have  proposed  to  place  in 
the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  think  it  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  permittees  to 
allow  the  Secretary's  proposal,  which 
would  be  the  result  ultimately  of  a  no 
vote. 

Last,  I  would  point  out  once  again 
that  the  standards,  the  requirements, 
are  similar  to  what  we  have  in  the  For- 
est Service.  The  Forest  Service  has 
those  standards  already.  We  had  them 
for  the  BLM  prior  to  1982.  So  all  this 
does  is  establish  a  uniform  standard  of 
requirements    for    the    permittees    so 
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that  everybody  is  treated  the  same, 
whether  they  are  on  Forest  Service 
land  or  whether  they  are  on  BLM  land. 
Certainly,  it  is  only  fair  that  permit- 
tees should  play  by  the  same  rules,  as 
long  as  they  are  on  public  lands.  This 
simply  establishes  the  uniform  stand- 
ard. ^ 

So  I  think  it  i*  a  policy  that  is  fair  to 
the  taxpayers  of  these  United  States, 
fair  to  the  grazers,  and  certainly  more 
modest  than  that  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  deep  inside  this  con- 
ference report  are  17  pages  of  unauthor- 
ized new  legislation  that  would  make 
new  law  if  this  passes.  There  have  been 
no  hearings,  no  review,  no  public  com- 
ment, no  congressional  oversight.  This 
would  be  new  law,  and  it  was  agreed 
upon  only  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  proposal 
of  $3.45,  none  of  us  really  have  any 
complaint  about  the  fee  increase.  The 
real  concern,  as  expressed  by  several  of 
my  colleagues,  many  of  whom  wish  to 
speak  to  this  issue  tonight,  is  that 
there  are  regulations  and  land  reform 
in  the  bill  that  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed, have  not  been  approved  nor  au- 
thorized, and  that  is  where  the  com- 
plaint really  is. 

D  1940 

We  made  proposals  in  the  conference 
committee  that  would  agree  to  the 
$3.45  over  a  more  extended  period  of 
time  but  also  would  put  a  hold  on  the 
refortn  measures,  the  land  reform 
measures,  until  we  were  able  to  have 
hearings  and  have  authorizations.  That 
is  all  we  are  asking  for.  is  that  we  re- 
consider those  land  reform  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  several  Members 
that  would  like  to  speak  to  the  issue, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
vada [Mrs.  Vuc.ANOViCH].  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me.  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  Senate 
amendment  regarding  the  grazing  man- 
agement program  on  the  public  lands. 
The  agreement  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees is  yet  another  example  of  what 
all  our  constituents  tell  us  is  wrong 
with  Congress — deals  are  struck  in 
smoke-filled  rooms  with  no  public 
input  that  lead  to  burdensome  man- 
dates and  serious  infringement  upon 
our  rights  as  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  amendment  in  ques- 


tion would  codify  19  pages  of  text  with-  orado  [Mr.  Skaggs]  seek  to  control  the 
out  one  legislative  hearing  in  either  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
body.  This  alone  is  reason  enough  to     (Mr.  Yates] 


sink  this  deal,  but  wait,  there  is  more. 
This  so-called  compromise  is  anything 
but.  In  return  for  a  fee  increase  just  83 
cents  less  than  that  which  the  adminis- 
tration seeks  the  Federal  Government 
would  gain  complete  control  over 
water  rights  and  privately  constructed 
range  improvements.  What  a  deal!  I 
guess  this  means  the  price  of  granting 
Federal  dominance  over  what  has  al- 
ways been  a  State  function— the  adju- 
dication of  water  rights— is  just  83 
cents  per  animal  unit  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dealmakers  on  this 
amendment  are  not  from  the  arid 
States  where  water  is  so  precious,  save 
for  one.  and  I  must  admit  Senator  Reid 
is  from  my  own  State  of  Nevada.  I  can- 
not understand  how  he  sincerely  be- 
lieves this  deal  is  the  best  the  West  can 
get.  but  I  can  tell  you  the  ranchers  in 
my  State  are  not  in  the  least  bit  satis- 
fied. And  its  not  only  ranchers  who  are 
worried.  Plenty  of  other  public  lands 
users  ask  "Just  how  broad-reaching  are 
these  water  provisions,  in  particular?" 

No  one  seems  to  know,  of  course,  be- 
cause no  testimony  has  been  sought 
from  the  public  or  the  executive 
branch.  The  Secretary's  public  meet- 
ings in  the  West  early  last  summer 
were  scoping  sessions  only.  No  lan- 
guage was  forthcoming  then.  As  soon 
as  the  administration  put  its  views 
into  print  a  firestorm  of  protest  ig- 
nited. But,  westerners  were  led  to  be- 
lieve an  orderly  rulemaking  process  of 
a  year's  duration  or  more  would  ensue 
and    their    comments    to    draft    rules 


Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Vento),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks.  For- 
ests and  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  language.  The  House, 
over  the  last  decade,  and  the  Senate 
have  been  deadlocked  in  an  effort  to 
try  and  deal  with  the  grazing  fee  and 
policy  matter.  Of  course.  I  think  that 
Secretary  Babbitt,  this  year,  appeared 
in  the  West  in  five  different  meetings, 
met  extensively,  heard  from  thousands 
of  witnesses,  which  parallels  the  expe- 
rience that  the  House  committees  have 
had  in  terms  of  numerous  hearings 
over  the  years.  Unfortunately,  sending 
bills  to  the  Senate  has  not  resulted  in 
action. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  if 
the  Senate  or  others  want  to  engage  in 
authorizing  or  final  different  policy 
changes  in  this,  all  they  have  to  do  is 
begin  to  act  and  pass  bills  to  the  House 
to  be  considered.  But  repeatedly,  they 
have  not  done  that.  They  have  refused 
to  act. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  were  happy 
with  that  particular  circumstance.  In 
fact,  they  voted  for  and  wanted  and 
would  have  accepted  the  moratorium 
that  the  Senate  had  tried  to  foist  upon 
the  House  here  during  this  consider- 
ation of  the  appropriations  bill.  This 
was  not  the  form  that  I  sought  to  de- 
bate this  nor  that  the  appropriators  in 
our  House  sought  to  debate  or  to  con- 
sider this  policy  issue.  This  is  some- 


would  be  considered.  ^hing    that   was   put    upon    us   by    the 

Not  anymore,  if  this  amendment  be-     other  body. 


comes  law.  A  few  shrewd  politicians 
found  a  way  around  the  messy  business 
of  actually  having  to  digest  public 
comment  and  analyze  impacts  before 
assaulting  a  longstanding  policy.  Just 
amend  a  conference  report  without  any 
hearing.  No  comments  and  no  testi- 
mony to  concern  them.  And  better 
still,  we  can  pass  this  because  it's  a 
spending  bill.  Members  will  not  vote 
against  it  because  it  might  imperil 
their  pork-barrel  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  who  will.  And 
let  me  remind  my  colleagues.  I  do 
serve  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. But,  the  grazing  policy  back-room 
deal  is  too  odious  for  me  to  hold  my 
nose  and  vote  for  this  conference  re- 
port. I  ask  that  this  amendment  in 
technical  disagreement  be  defeated. 
Send  our  conferees  back  to  negotiate  a 
provision  that  does  not  sell  out  the 
states'  rights  to  administer  water  re- 
sources within  their  borders.  Let  them 
negotiate  a  compromise  that  doesn't 
take  away  the  ownership  of  fences, 
windmills,  stock-watering  tanks,  and 
such  built  with  private  funds — not  Fed- 
eral money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MFUMEj.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Col- 


We  tried  to  make  the  best  we  could 
out  of  the  situation.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Senator  Reid.  He  was  a  tough  ne- 
gotiator, along  with  others  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  individuals  that  wanted  to  re- 
solve this  problem.  And  the  fact  is  that 
this  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like 
to  go  in  terms  of  $3.45  in  3  years,  when 
we  have  almost  all  the  prices  charged 
by  the  State  lands  are  higher,  public 
lands  in  almost  every  one  of  the  West- 
ern States.  Certainly,  the  private  land 
costs  are  much  higher. 

As  far  as  the  policies  are  concerned 
in  this  initiative,  they  parallel  what 
the  situation  has  been  in  the  Forest 
Service  throughout  the  1980's.  These 
are  not  a  radical  departure.  They  deny 
or  take  nobody's  property  rights  or  im- 
provements. It  is  a  case  here  where  if 
you  are  the  landlord,  you  do  not  simply 
give  away  the  house  on  the  basis  that 
somebody  has  painted  the  room.  You 
do  not  give  away  the  water  rights  that 
belong  to  the  National  Government 
and  the  national  lands.  You  do  not  give 
away  the  property. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  case  has 
been  with  regard  to  the  Forest  Service. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  case  was  prior 
to  1982.  when  Secretary  Watt  changed 
that  policy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Yates 
motion  regarding  grazing  fees  and  range  man- 
agement, and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  provisions  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee  deal  with  the  important  issue  of 
management  of  the  public  rangelands,  includ- 
ing the  fees  that  the  taxpayers  receive  from 
ranchers  who  exercise  the  privilege  of  grazing 
livestock  on  those  rangelands. 

Clearly,  these  provisions  are  legislative  in 
nature.  Other  matter  being  equal,  such  provi- 
sions should  not  be  included  in  an  appropna- 
tions  measure. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  grazing 
policy  and  fees,  other  things  are  not  equal. 
This  IS  an  unusual  case,  a  case  of  protracted 
deadlock  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
that  seemingly  can  be  resolved  m  no  other 
way. 

As  all  Members  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years, 
in  fact  for  over  a  decade  to  resolve  this  issue 
of  grazing  fees  and  range  management.  In 
past  years,  the  House  twice  has  addressed 
grazing  fees  and  range  reforms  as  part  of  bills 
to  reauthonze  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Those  authorization  bills 
originated  m  the  authorizing  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction, which  IS  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources.  The  Senate  did  not  act  on  either 
of  those  bills,  and  they  have  shown  no  readi- 
ness to  act  on  any  authorization  bill  that  would 
address  grazing  fees  or  range  reform. 

And,  this  year,  it  was  not  the  House  that  in- 
troduced this  subject  into  an  appropriations 
bill.  As  It  passed  the  House,  this  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill  did  not  include  any  provisions 
related  to  grazing  fees  or  range  management. 

But.  when  the  bill  got  to  the  Senate,  a  range 
management  amendment  was  added — an 
amendment  to  prevent  the  administration  from 
acting  on  the  subject  administratively,  which 
the  administration  undoubtedly  has  the  author- 
ity to  do. 

That  Senate  amendment  was  described  as 
a  "moratorium"  on  grazing  fees.  But  m  reality 
It  was  just  more  of  the  same,  more  of  the 
gridlock  that  had  frustrated  every  attempt  at 
range  reform  for  year  after  year  after  year. 

The  House  rejected  that  "moratorium",  Mr. 
Speaker.  By  a  vote  of  314  to  109,  the  House 
voted  to  end  the  gridlock,  and  to  let  the  proc- 
ess of  range  reform  go  forward. 

If  that  were  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  "morato- 
num"  were  dropped  and  nothing  else  included 
in  this  bill,  that  would  be  an  acceptable  out- 
come, because  the  administration  could  go 
fonward  with  its  plan  for  range  reform. 

That  administration  plan  is  sound.  It  is  both 
fair  to  ranchers  and  good  for  the  environment. 
It  combines  overdue  protection  for  rangeland 
resources  with  recognition  of  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic stability  in  the  rural  west. 

However,  after  the  House's  rejection  of  the 
Senate's  moratorium,  there  were  discussions 
to  see  if  an  agreement  could  be  reached  that 
would  resolve  this  issue  now,  without  waiting 
for  the  administration's  plan  to  go  into  effect. 

In  particular,  our  former  colleague  from  Ne- 
vada, now  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada, 
Senator  Reid,  acted  to  try  to  develop  a  com- 
promise. After  lengthy  discussions,  a  com- 
promise was  reached,  one  which  was  adopted 
by  the  conference  committee  and  which  is 
now  before  the  House. 
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this  grazing  compromise  is 


In  my  opinion, 
acceptable. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  as  complete  or  as  bal- 
anced as  the  administration's  range  reform 
plan,  and  it  provides  for  grazing  fees  that 
would  be  far  lower  than  those  approved  by  the 
House  in  the  past. 

But,  overall,  it  is  acceptable  because  it 
would  combine  a  necessary  minimum  level  of 
range  reform  with  a  highly  desirable  degree  of 
certainty  for  everyone.  Ranchers  will  know 
what  their  fees  will  be,  and  what  the  rules  will 
be.  The  taxpayers  will  realize  a  more  equitable 
return,  even  if  not  the  full  fair  market  value,  for 
their  forge.  And  the  land  managers  will  have 
the  necessary  mandate  for  better  manage- 
ment of  these  public  rangelands  that  belong  to 
all  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote  for  the  grazing  provi- 
sions, and  I  am  confident  that  the  House  will 
give  them  overwhelming  support. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
the  grazing  provisions  as  well. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  other 
body  should  understand  that  if  this  com- 
promise IS  not  adopted,  the  administration's 
plan  should,  can  and  will  go  forward. 

The  time  for  reform  on  the  range  has  come. 
Reform  may  come  under  this  compromise 
plan,  or  under  the  administration's  plan.  But 
either  way,  it  is  coming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long  previous  adminis- 
trations have  paid  lip  service  to  the  need  to 
improve  management  of  the  national  range- 
lands,  while  allowing  continued  mismanage- 
ment. The  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  m  the  past  have  developed 
policies — on  paper — that  rightly  stressed  the 
need  to  take  better  care  of  sensitive  npanan 
areas,  restore  and  improve  wildlife  habitat, 
and  balance  grazing  and  other  consumptive 
uses  of  the  public  lands  with  other  uses.  But 
the  agencies  have  not  been  able  to  implement 
those  plans  on  the  ground,  because  the  policy 
in  practice  has  favored  mining  and  grazing 
rather  than  a  balanced  approach.  Grazing  fees 
have  been  only  a  part  of  that  pattern. 

The  Reagan-era  grazing  fee  formula  was 
specifically  designed  to  artificially  depress 
grazing  fees.  As  shown  by  GAO's  calculations, 
it  accomplished  its  purpose;  in  constant  dollars 
the  1991  western  Federal  grazing  fee  had  de- 
creased by  15  percent  over  the  last  10  years 
while  private  grazing  prices  had  increased  by 
17  percent— and  since  1991,  the  Federal  fee, 
incredibly,  has  gone  down. 

The  Clinton  administration's  plan  would  re- 
place that  sweetheart  deal  with  a  market- 
based — but  still  low-priced — standard  based 
on  data  from  thousands  of  actual  grazing  op- 
erations throughout  the  West. 

The  compromise  included  m  this  conference 
report  would  increase  fees  less  than  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed,  and  would  restrict 
any  future  increases  more  severely. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal,  fees 
would  nse  to  S4.28  per  aum  m  1996,  and  then 
would  be  set  according  to  a  formula  with  a 
base  value  of  S3.96  per  aum.  The  com- 
promise would  raise  the  1996  fee  to  S3. 45, 
and  thereafter  would  establish  fees  through  a 
formula  with  the  same  base  value — S3.45  per 
aum. 

In  the  "Out  Years,"  the  administration's  pro- 
posal   would    provide    for    increases    or   de- 
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creases — based  on  the  formula— of  up  to  25 

percent  annually,  while  the  compromise  in  the 
conference  report  would  limit  annual  increases 
or  decreases  to  15  percent  of  the  preceding 
year's  fee. 

The  claims  that  the  administration's  grazing 
fees  proposal  was  arbitrary  are  simply  wrong. 
So  are  claims  that  either  the  administration's 
proposed  new  fees  or  the  new  fees  provided 
for  by  the  compromise  would  be  above  the 
market  value. 

In  fact,  even  if  the  administration's  plan 
takes  full  effect,  the  American  people  would 
get  less  for  public  range  forage  than  most  pri- 
vate landowners  receive,  and  the  national 
Government  would  be  charging  less  than 
many  western  States  now  charge  for  grazing 
on  their  State  lands. 

Of  course,  the  compromise  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee  would  establish  even 
lower  fees  than  the  administration's  proposal. 

More  important,  this  grazing  compromise 
like  the  administrations  plan — would  reverse 
many  of  the  worst  excesses  of  the  last  12 
years,  and  bring  an  end  to  the  James  Watt 
era  of  grazing  management, 

I  strongly  support  the  planned  development 
of  environmental  standards  and  guidelines  that 
will  apply  to  grazing  management  and  that  will 
help  the  agencies  give  needed  priority  to  im- 
provement of  npanan  areas,  the  recovery  of 
threatened  or  endangered  species — and  pre- 
vent other  species  from  becoming  threatened 
or  endangered — limit  overlong  grazing  sea- 
sons, minimize  the  nsks  of  pesticide  use,  and 
maintain  or  restore  water  quality.  These  are 
things  that  will  benefit  nd  just  the  range  envi- 
ronment but  grazing  permittees,  too — both 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Requinng  grazing  permittees  to  comply  with 
environmental  laws  to  hold  their  permits  is 
good  government.  This,  too,  should  have  been 
done  long  ago. 

The  compromise  would  replace  the  present 
grazing  advisory  boards,  which  lack  a  statu- 
tory basis,  with  the  kind  of  true  multiple-use 
advisory  councils  envisioned  and  provided  for 
by  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976,  or  "FLPMA",  which  is  BLM's  or- 
ganic act.  This  also  is  something  long  over- 
due. 

Unlike  the  advisory  councils  mandated  by 
law,  the  current  grazing  boards  represent  only 
one  user  group — grazers.  They  have  been  the 
embodiment  of  the  excessive  political  influ- 
ence that  this  single,  myopic  user  group  has 
too  often  been  able  to  exert  over  decisions 
about  public  rangeland  management. 

It  IS  high  time  that  piecemeal  "pnvatization" 
of  public  waters  was  ended.  This  is  another 
important  part  of  the  compromise  as  well  as 
the  administration  plan's — one  that  does  not 
affect  any  existing  water  nghts  of  anybody,  but 
that  will  prevent  future  giveaways. 

Finally,  the  compromise,  like  the  administra- 
tion's plan  addresses  subleasing — a  fancy 
word  for  profiteenng  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  both  the 
compromise  and  the  administration's  plan  are 
based  on  the  authonty  provided  under  current 
law.  Thus,  there  are  some  matters  that  neither 
the  compromise  nor  the  administration  plan  in- 
cludes—reforms that  would  require  new  law, 
such  a  change  in  the  allocation  of  grazing  fee 
receipts. 
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Mr  Speaker,  the  Congress  should  either  ap- 
prove the  compromise  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference or  should  allow  the  administration  to 
go  forward  to  implement  its  sound  proposals. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  SMITH]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Unfortunately,  tonight  11  Western 
States  in  the  West  are  sentenced  to  a 
crime  they  did  not  commit.  The  idea 
that  somehow  livestock  grazing  on 
public  lands  deprives  other  uses  is  sim- 
ply wrong.  The  facts  are  that  public 
lands  are  improving.  Notice  by  the  big 
game  improvements,  whether  it  be  elk 
or  deer  or  antelope.  So  the  livestock 
producer  is  being  sentenced  to  death 
tonight  with  this  huge  increase  in  graz- 
ing fees,  along  with  the  so-called 
rangeland  reform  program,  codified 
into  law  without  a  hearing,  without 
even  one  hearing  in  this  Chamber  or 
the  Senate,  which  condemns  livestock 
operators  across  the  West. 

I  call  that  unfair  sentencing.  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  so-called  com- 
promise was  not  a  compromise  at  all. 
We  in  the  West  support  a  reaisonable  in- 
crease in  fees. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. We  have  been  listening  to 
these  issues  for  years.  There  has  never 
been  a  bill  offered  or  passed  by  either 
committee  that  I  serve  on.  Why  is 
that?  Because  it  was  unreasonable,  the 
requests  that  came  forward  through 
the  authorizing  committees. 

This  eliminates  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate.  Why 
should  we  have  a  Congress?  We  have  a 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a  Presi- 
dent who  do  whatever  they  wish  to  the 
West. 

If  I  were  going  to  eliminate  the  West, 
do  Members  know  what  I  would  do?  I 
would  eliminate  75  percent  of  the  tim- 
ber harvest  in  the  Northwest  to  start 
with.  We  have  already  done  that.  I 
would  pass  a  grazing  fee  that  elimi- 
nates grazing  on  public  lands.  We  will 
do  that  tonight. 

Then  I  would  eliminate  mining  on 
public  lands.  I  would  turn  the  West 
into  the  great  wilderness  area  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  want. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues,  if  they 
have  any  compassion  for  those  who  live 
in  an  area  that  they  do  not  know 
about,  if  they  have  any  compassion  for 
those  who  are  managing  the  resources 
properly,  then  they  will  vote  against 
this  bill.  I  ask  them  to  do  that  tonight. 

a  1950 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Mfume).  The  Chair  wishes  to  advise 
Members  designated  to  control  debate 
time  that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  P.ACKARD)  has  12  minutes  re- 


maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  RECUL.^]  has  17  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Skaggs]  has  16  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  mo- 
tion. We  have  talked  about  it  a  great 
deal,  of  course,  not  only  tonight  but  in 
previous  times. 

Let  me  say  that  basically  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  evening's  action  based  on 
procedures,  two  procedures.  One  of 
them  is  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  he  put 
together  his  so-called  reform  of  the 
rangelands.  He  came  out  to  the  West. 
He  had  several  hearings,  and  he 
brought  in  ranch  people.  Many  ranch 
people  appeared.  Many  of  them  made 
statements. 

Unfortunately,  the  memo  that  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  before  the 
hearings  ever  started  was  exactly  what 
he  imposed  after  the  hearings  were 
over.  This  was  certainly  not  what  he 
heard.  This  procedure  was  a  sham.  This 
procedure  was  not  out  there  to  listen 
or  to  hear,  it  was  an  exercise  in  trying 
to  appear  on  the  scene  and  not  listen- 
ing to  what  was  heard. 

The  other,  of  course,  is  the  procedure 
here  in  the  Congress,  where  we  do  have 
rules.  We  have  rules  to  do  these  kinds 
of  things,  not  on  the  appropriations  but 
through  the  authorization.  We  are  not 
doing  that.  We  are  ignoring  that.  We 
are  saying.  "That  is  what  we  ought  to 
do."  except  when  it  suits  us.  and  then 
we  say.  "It  is  OK.  we  need  to  do  it.  we 
will  rise  above  principle  and  go  ahead 
and  fix  it."  That  is  wrong.  That  is 
wrong. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  impact  here 
in  the  West.  We  talk  about  jobs  and  we 
talk  about  the  economy.  We  spend  a  lot 
of  time  figuring  out  how  we  are  going 
to  fix  that,  how  we  are  going  to  take 
care  of  communities,  keep  people  off 
the  welfare  rolls. 

This  kind  of  thing,  coupled  with  tim- 
ber, coupled  with  a  moratorium  on  oil 
and  gas.  coupled  with  increased  costs 
of  reclamation  water,  coupled  with 
these  regulations,  coupled  with  the  de- 
mise of  the  Wool  Act.  this  is  a  hard, 
hard,  hard  lesson  for  the  West,  the  mi- 
nority of  us  in  the  West. 

I  understand,  if  Members  do  not  live 
there,  they  just  do  not  care  a  lot.  but 
we  care.  We  care  a  lot  about  people 
who  are  trying  to  make  a  living  on  the 
ranch,  trying  to  make  a  living  on  the 
range,  not  rich  people,  just  families 
who  have  lived  there  forever,  utilizmg 
the  lands  that  are  left.  These  are  not 
reserved  lands,  withdrawn  lands,  these 
are  the  lands  that  are  residual  and  de- 
pend upon  the  deeded  lands  for  the 
water  and  winter  feed  for  wildlife. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  fee.  I  am  talking  about  the  regula- 


tions, which  I  think  will  have  a  great 
impact.  I  would  urge  Members  to  con- 
sider sending  this  back  to  the  commit- 
tee: stick  with  the  fee.  if  they  have  to, 
but  put  the  rules  through  the  author- 
ization process,  have  some  hearings,  let 
the  folks  be  heard.  I  urge  Members  to 
oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Miller),  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
support  the  motion  and  go  forward 
with  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  cer- 
tainly with  respect  to  grazing  fees, 
that  we  would  recognize  that  we  in  fact 
do  have  a  compromise  here,  a  com- 
promise that  was  hammered  out  over 
many,  many  days  and  many  weeks. 

We  of  the  authorizing  committee,  we 
did  not  choose  this  forum.  We  did  not 
choose  this  fight.  We  have  tried  in  the 
past,  over  the  past  decade,  to  address 
the  issues  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  reform  of  that  agency, 
the  changes  in  that  agency  to  bring  it 
into  modern  times,  to  bring  it  into  cur- 
rent thinking.  We  have  been  resisted  at 
every  step. 

We  have  passed  legislation  that  has 
addressed  many  of  the  issues  that  we 
address  here  tonight,  only  to  find  it  re- 
ceived as  a  dead  letter  on  the  door  of 
the  Senate,  never  to  be  taken  up;  a 
pledge  that  it  would  never  be  taken  up. 
Time  and  time  again  we  have  tried 
that.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar], 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]. 
and  others  who  are  fed  up  with  what 
has  happened  to  the  taxpayers  in  this 
program,  we  have  constantly  addressed 
the  fees  within  the  appropriation  bill, 
recognizing  the  difficulty  of  legislating 
on  an  appropriation. 

We  have  continued  that  process  over 
the  last  several  years.  The  House  has 
voted  time  and  again  for  a  much  higher 
fee  than  this  fee.  and  for  other  issues 
dealing  with  the  BLM.  This  year  the 
Senate,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior started  through  an  orderly  proc- 
ess, a  public  process,  after  he  had  trav- 
eled to  the  grazing  States  of  the  West, 
met  with  the  cattlemen's  associations, 
met  with  the  ranchers,  met  with  farm- 
ers, met  with  the  community,  came 
back  and  proposed  a  series  of  rules  to 
change  the  management  of  the  BLM.  It 
was  a  public  process,  asking  for  com- 
ments. 

The  Senate  immediately  has  done  the 
same  thing  that  it  did  for  10  years.  It 
put  a  rider  on  appropriations,  saying 
that  he  could  expend  no  money  to  go 
forward  in  that  process.  He  could  not 
even  read  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
men's constituents  who  wanted  to  tell 
him  what  they  thought  was  good,  bad, 
or  otherwise  about  what  he  was  propos- 
ing. They  put  that  prohibition  on. 

This  House  would  not  accept  it,  and 
this  House  voted  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
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314  of  us,  to  reject  that.  That  is  why 
now  we  have  dealt,  with  the  help  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  we  have 
dealt  with  the  legislation,  because  it  is 
very  clear  that  we  will  not  get  a  hear- 
ing in  the  Senate.  They  are  planning  to 
engage  in  a  filibuster. 

That  is  their  proposal,  to  address 
grazing  reform,  to  address  our  concerns 
for  the  stewardship  of  the  lands,  to  ad- 
dress our  concerns  for  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  who  have  been  subsidizing 
this  program.  Their  answer  is  gridlock 
and  a  filibuster.  That  is  not  good 
enough- 

Tonight  we  put  an  end  to  that. 

ANNOVNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  all  Members  to  re- 
frain from  characterizations  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  This  is 
going  to  be  hard. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  efforts  of  this 
committee,  not  choosing  to  authorize, 
but  the  fact  that  we  were  provided  no 
other  forum,  and  even  in  these  negotia- 
tions Senator  Reid  invited  the  Repub- 
lican Senators,  the  western  Senators, 
to  participate.  Some  of  them  did.  and 
some  of  them  opted  out,  because  they 
preferred  gridlock.  That  is  not  fair  to 
the  taxpayers. 

This  fee  increase  will  not  even  pay 
the  cost  of  the  program  for  maybe  the 
next  4  or  5  years.  We  cannot  even  get 
back  the  cost  of  this  program  with  this 
increase.  I  am  not  happy  with  it.  I  am 
sure  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
not  happy  with  this,  but  this  is.  in  fact, 
a  compromise. 

In  3  years,  they  are  going  to  take  this 
up  to  $3.45.  This  House  has  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  go  to  $8,  recognizing  the 
outrage,  the  insult  against  the  tax- 
payers of  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  out  in  Colorado  a 
few  weeks  ago  talking  to  ranchers  who 
farm  5.000.  6,000,  7,000  acres  of  their  own 
land  and  graze  on  10.000  or  12.000  acres 
of  BLM  land.  I  asked  them  about  the 
Secretary's  figure.  They  said  they  did 
not  like  it.  Yes;  they  could  possibly 
live  with  it.  They  did  not  like  it.  They 
could  live  with  it. 

That  is  what  is  really  going  on 
around  here.  We  owe  it  to  our  constitu- 
ents, in  terms  of  the  stewardship  of  the 
land  and  the  care  for  the  Treasury  and 
the  taxpayers,  to  vote  for  the  commit- 
tee position.  It  has  been  10  years  in  the 
making  and  it  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m  support  of  this  con- 
ference report.  For  many  years,  this  House 
has  supported  substantial  reform  of  the  graz- 
ing program,  only  to  be  rebuffed  time  and 
again  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  past  adminis- 
trations. In  fact,  under  those  prior  administra- 
tions, the  grazing  fee  actually  was  reduced, 
and  the  property  rights  of  the  United  States 
were  compromised  through  regulatory  actions 
that  were  unauthorized  by  Congress  and 
never  subjected  to  public  hearings. 


Finally,  we  have  an  Interior  Secretary  who 
intends  to  enforce  the  law  and  utilize  his  ad- 
ministrative powers  on  behalf  of  consumers 
and  taxpayers  rather  than  on  behalf  of  a  very 
small  number  of  people  who  really  seek  the 
subsidized  and  exclusive  use  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  public  lands. 

Now.  personally,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Sec- 
retary Babbitt's  proceeding  with  his  administra- 
tive reform  of  the  program:  the  S4.28  per  AUM 
fee,  as  well  as  his  broad  management  im- 
provements. This  is  well  within  his  authonty.  It 
ought  to  have  been  done  years  ago,  as  the 
House  voted. 

But  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  the  com- 
promise I  have  negotiated  with  Senator  Harry 
Reid.  along  with  my  colleagues  Bruce  Vento 
and  Mike  Synar,  because  that  compromise 
retains  the  essence  of  the  reform  plan,  and 
because  it  would  provide  certainty  to  the 
ranchers  and  to  the  taxpayers  who  both  have 
so  much  at  stake. 

But  what  I  will  not  stand  for,  and  what  this 
House  must  vigorously  resist,  is  the  siren  call 
of  the  western  Senators  who  insist  on  more 
delay,  more  equivocation,  more  half-hearted 
proposals  that  are  really  the  dying  gasps  of  an 
outdated  and  very  expensive  public  land  use 
scheme. 

I  know  that  some  Senators  are  threatening 
a  filibuster  against  this  conference  report  be- 
cause of  the  grazing  reform.  They  claim  they 
are  prepared  to  delay  passage  of  this  bill,  hold 
up  the  funding  for  dozens  of  programs  that  are 
very  important  to  everyone  in  this  body — my- 
self included — because  they  want  to  protect 
the  grazing  goodies  enjoyed  by  a  few  of  their 
constituents. 

Well,  Senators,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  fed  up  with  your  filibusters,  your 
gridlock,  and  your  ultimatums.  Filibuster  if  you 
choose,  but  do  so  at  your  peril.  Because  if  this 
compromise  is  filibustered,  here  is  what  you 
will  get  in  its  place:  the  full  boat,  the  complete 
Babbitt  reform  package;  the  very  reforms  that 
Senator  Reid  and  others  have  latxjred  val- 
iantly to  modify  for  the  benefit  of  the  grazing 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  like  playing  parliamen- 
tary games.  I  think  the  House  and  the  Senate 
should  have  a  chance  to  vote  this  compromise 
up  or  down.  It  was  developed  by  strong  advo- 
cates for  the  ranchers  and  strong  advocates 
for  taxpayers  and  the  environment.  We  have 
had  over  300  studies,  reports,  hearings,  and 
analyses  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  grazing 
program.  Those  who  request  more  in  lieu  of 
action  are  not  being  constructive  and  are  not 
helping  to  resolve  this  problem. 

My  hat  goes  off  to  Senator  Reid.  I  have 
known  and  respected  him  since  his  service 
here  in  the  House.  He  has  consistently  dem- 
onstrated the  kind  of  political  courage  and  in- 
tegrity with  which  the  Congress  in  general 
could  prosper  by  emulating.  If  anyone  doubts 
the  courage  it  took  a  Senator  from  Nevada  to 
take  the  lead  m  this  effort,  review  the  sordid 
rhetonc  of  the  conference  committee  to  see 
how  his  opponents  mischaracterize  him. 

It  IS  important  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  understand  that  the  facts  are  being  se- 
verely misrepresented  by  those  who  want  to 
kill  this  compromise.  Taking  a  page  from  re- 
cent House  actions,  those  opponents  are  pre- 
tending  that   the   grazing   reform   plan   would 
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interfere  with  property  rights  and  water  rights. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
conference  report  clearly  leaves  in  place  all 
water  rights  and  improvements  granted  to  pri- 
vate parties  during  the  pendency  of  existing 
rules. 

Nor  can  we  give  any  credibility  to  the  argu- 
ment that  Secretary  Babbitt  should  not  have 
moved  ahead  with  his  reforms.  On  the  fee,  let 
us  recall,  the  House  has  voted  for  a  fee  nearly 
twice  that  proposed  by  the  Secretary.  And  the 
S3.45  compromise  to  be  reached  in  1996 
would  not  even  cover  the  current  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  program.  Moreover,  those 
same  people  who  today  criticize  the  Secretary 
for  his  action  offered  no  opposition  when,  a 
decade  ago.  Secretary  James  Watt  not  only 
took  sweeping  administrative  action  without 
any  hearings,  but  in  doing  so  gave  away  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  public  resources  and 
nghts. 

I  also  reject  the  notion  that  anyone  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  effort  to  reach  this  com- 
promise plan.  Everyone  knew  discussions 
were  underway.  Those  who  chose  to  remain 
out  of  the  process  until  the  very  last  minute 
have  only  themselves  to  blame.  They  wanted 
to  be  excluded  so  they  could  throw  rocks  at 
the  good  work  done  by  Harry  Reid  and  the 
rest  of  us.  The  last  thing  they  wanted  was  to 
be  in  that  room,  constructively  working  to  re- 
form the  grazing  program. 

In  a  world  of  unparalleled  political  upheaval, 
in  which  leaders  have  taken  stands  that  cost 
them  their  jobs  and  even  their  lives,  can  the 
U.S.  Senate  confront  one  great  challenge  and 
agree  to  reform  the  subsidized  grazing  pro- 
gram. It  is  comical  and  absurd  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  could  become  gndlocked 
over  the  question  of  raising  grazing  fees  on 
lands  that  produce  just  2  percent  of  t>eef  cat- 
tle. 

Members  of  the  House,  we  are  neanng  the 
end  of  this  great  debate  over  the  management 
of  public  grazing  lands,  and  I  know  that  every 
member  of  the  House  will  sigh  with  relief,  be- 
cause it  has  gone  on  entirely  too  long.  The 
House  cannot  walk  away  from  this  process. 
We  cannot  allow  the  Senate — and  a  minofity 
of  the  Senate  at  that — to  dictate  whether  we 
can  act  on  reforms  that  clearly  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  House  and  Senate  mem- 
berships, and  the  support  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  White  House,  as  well. 

I  would  hope  that,  after  reviewing  the  Reid 
plan,  the  Babbitt  draft,  and  the  legislative  op- 
tions, thoughtful  Senators  will  allow  the  full 
Senate  to  vote,  up  or  down,  on  the  Reid  plan, 
just  as  we  will  do  in  the  House. 

The  choice  is  S4.28  or  S3.45.  The  choice  is 
national  interest  or  special  interest.  The  choice 
is  gridlock  or  doing  the  job  we  are  sent  here 
and  paid  to  do:  make  decisions. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  go  ahead  while 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Packard]  may  have  another  speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  again  em- 
phasize, these  are  public  lands.  They 
are  owned  by  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  do  oot  do  anything 
in  here  that  affects  the  private  lands. 
Therefore,  it  is  only  fair  that  we  have 
some  conditions. 
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I  would  also  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  grandfather  the  people  who 
have  existing  facilities  that  they  have 
put  on  these  public  lands.  They  are 
protected  This  would  only  apply  to  fu- 
ture improvements  and  water  rights. 
Permittees  would  understand  what  the 
rules  are  going  in,  in  case  they  want  to 
lease  these  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  pointed  out. 
let  me  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  spend 
J70  million  taking  care  of  these  lands. 
We  collect  $27  million  in  grazing  fees. 
Even  with  this  increjise.  we  will  not 
come  close  to  collecting  in  fees  what 
we  spend  on  management  of  the  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  concede  that  in  man- 
aging the  lands,  we  enhance  the  range 
for  wildlife,  and  there  are  other  bene- 
fits. 

D  2000 

But.  nevertheless,  we  are  not  even 
breaking  even,  and  all  we  are  saying  in 
this  is  let  us  manage  these  lands  in  a 
way  that  is  fair  to  everybody  con- 
cerned, and  I  think  this  achieves  that 
objective. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time. 

You  know  we  often  say  that  we  are  a 
government  of  laws  rather  than  of 
men.  Today  evidently  we  are  going  to 
abandon  that  premise  and  become  a 
government  where  powerful  people  are 
above  the  laws  and  the  rules. 

The  issue  here,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
the  grazing  fee  issue.  I  have  voted  on 
both  sides  of  that  issue,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances  and  what  the 
moneys  are.  But  I  will  tell  you.  I  think 
that  there  are  some  real  concerns  here 
about  the  16  pages  of  sweeping  changes 
to  grazing  management  policy  that  are 
contained  in  an  appropriations  bill.  We 
are  also  talking  about  changing  prop- 
erty rights  issues. 

Some  of  us  on  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees, including  some  of  the  chair- 
men on  the  authorizing  committees 
who  are  directly  concerned  with  some 
of  these  issues  have  said  that  never 
should  we  have  the  appropriators  mov- 
ing in  this  kind  of  a  direction  of  doing 
the  authorizing  in  appropriations  bills. 
And  yet  here  is  not  just  a  minor  viola- 
tion, this  is  not  just  a  small  little  item 
that  they  carved  out.  but  here  is  a 
major.  16-page  change  in  the  entire  pol- 
icy that  we  are  going  to  adopt  as  a  part 
of  an  appropriations  bill.  This  may  be 
something  in  technical  disagreement, 
but  when  you  violate  the  rules  in  the 
way  we  are  doing  it  here,  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  we  do  is  call  into  ques- 
tion the  entire  process. 

What  we  have  here  is  nongermane 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill 
with  language  that  was  never  subject 


to  any  congressional  hearing.  This  is 
not  just  that  the  appropriators  have 
decided  to  go  out  and  put  legislative 
language  in  the  bill.  There  were  not 
even  any  hearings  held  on  this  ap- 
proach, and  so  we  do  not  have  any 
record  to  tell  what  Congress  heard  in 
order  to  adopt  this  particular  policy. 

One  would  think  that  this  legislation 
put  in  an  appropriations  bill  would 
cause  an  objection  from  the  authoriz- 
ing committees.  But  the  problem  is 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  an 
amendment  in  disagreement,  and  the 
authorizing  committees  feel  somewhat 
powerless  in  all  of  this. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  only  time 
that  we  follow  the  House  rules  are 
when  the  power  elite  need  them  for 
what  they  want  to  do.  and  need  them 
for  a  particular  desire  or  result.  But 
when  they  are  not  needed,  they  get  eas- 
ily discarded.  And  what  is  happening 
here  tonight  is  that  we  are  seeing  the 
rules  of  this  House,  and  the  processes 
under  which  we  are  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed ignored. 

If  the  House  rules  mean  anything, 
and  specifically  if  the  germaneness 
rule  is  to  have  any  credibility,  this 
waiver  should  never  have  been  granted. 
We  should  not  be  considering  this  kind 
of  legislation  on  the  floor.  But.  like 
clockwork,  when  it  comes  to  the  needs 
of  driving  something  through  the  proc- 
ess, the  problem  is  that  we  tend  to 
make  a  mockery  of  our  own  rules. 

Had  we  followed  the  rules  of  the 
House,  this  issue  would  not  even  be  be- 
fore us.  We  should  have  followed  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
simply  say  that  this  proposal  came  to 
us  after  an  all  night  session  where  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada,  who  was 
asked  to  negotiate  the  agreement, 
called  in  to  negotiate  that  agreement 
only  those  who  were  supporting  the  ad- 
ministration's position  of  lifting  the 
fees  significantly  and  imposing  the 
land  use  reforms  upon  the  conference. 
No  one  from  the  Western  States  that 
represented  the  ranchers  was  invited 
into  'that  conference  process,  and  no 
one  who  represented  the  views  that  we 
have  heard  from  tonight  that  oppose 
this  amendment  were  represented 
there. 

So  I  am  convinced  that  we  could  go 
back  and  negotiate  a  better  settlement 
agreement.  But  that  is  not  the  issue 
tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Smith]  to 
close  the  debate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 

time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  heard  the  de- 
bate, and  you  have  heard  it  over  and 
over  again. 

I  think  the  question  before  the  House 
is  first  are  we  going  to  legislate  by  ex- 
ecutive fiat.  In  case  we  pass  this  pro- 
gram, that  is  the  true  story. 
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I  thought  this  was  a  deliberative 
body,  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  yet 
we  have  not  been  called  upon  to  delib- 
erate on  this  issue.  We  have  been  over- 
run. 

Many  of  the  Members  on  this  side 
have  written  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
especially,  saying  do  not  authorize  on 
appropriation  bills.  And  that  is  what  is 
happening  tonight. 

Now  for  the  effect.  We  have  a  study 
from  Oregon  State  University  which 
indicates  that  one-third  of  the  31,000 
family  ranchers  are  out  of  business 
with  a  $3.45  fee,  plus  the  other  range- 
land  programs  offered,  codified  in  this 
legislation.  That  is  punishment  with- 
out realization  of  fault. 

I  ask  those  Members  who  have  any 
compassion  about  the  West  to  use  their 
influence  to  vote  against  this  program 
simply  because  it  is  wrong.  The  idea, 
for  instance,  that  we  spend  $73  million 
for  rangeland  management  and  live- 
stock do  not  pay  it  all,  of  course  they 
do  not.  If  we  eliminated  the  livestock 
from  the  rangeland  management  we 
would  still  spend  $50  million  per  year 
for  the  other  concerns  of  the  range  and 
the  wildlife.  So  do  not  be  caught  up  in 
this  idea  that  the  livestock  industry  is 
not  supporting  this  program  and  every 
other  program,  and  do  not  get  caught 
up  in  the  idea  that  we  are  decimating 
the  land  in  the  West,  because  we  are 
not. 

This  is  a  key  issue  of  existence  for 
the  West.  I  ask  Members  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  these  16  pages  of  rules  did  not 
come  out  of  nowhere.  These  are  the 
Forest  Service  rules.  They  have  been  in 
place  for  a  long  time.  They  are  iden- 
tical to  what  the  Forest  Service  uses 
for  the  lands  that  they  lease  for  graz- 
ing, so  this  has  been  part  of  the  public 
policy. 

The  BLM  rules  prior  to  1982  were  the 
same  as  what  we  are  proposing  here. 
The  reason  that  they  were  changed  is 
because  Secretary  Watt,  by  executive 
fiat,  changed  the  rules  to  eliminate 
these  requirements.  We  are  simply 
going  back  to  what  was  in  place  prior 
to  1982.  and  that  are  consistent  with 
the  Forest  Service.  And  I  think  that  is 
a  very  reasonable  approach  as  a  policy 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Synar]  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  kind 
of  a  little  bit  melancholy  tonight  as  we 
begin  what  I  think  will  be  the  last  de- 
bate on  this  issue  of  grazing  in  the  ca- 
reer of  most  of  us.  I  want  to  start  to- 
night by  giving  a  few  accolades,  par- 
ticularly to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  gentleman 
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from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento].  who  both 
have  been  very  sincere  in  the  negotia- 
tions over  the  last  couple  of  weeks  that 
have  brought  us  to  this  point  today. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  for  his  out- 
standing service,  not  only  to  this  par- 
ticular cause,  but  to  the  entire  cause  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  over 
the  years,  and  in  some  ways  apologize 
for  having  tied  up  his  bill  for  many 
years  on  this  very  vital  issue. 

But  I  want  to  say  the  greatest  praise 
to  a  gentleman  that  I  think  really 
brings  us  to  this  point  tonight,  and 
that  is  Che  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Regula],  my  friend  and  colleague. 
There  is  probably  not  a  gentleman  that 
I  have  more  respect  for  in  this  institu- 
tion than  that  gentleman.  It  has  been 
his  sincere  tenaciousness  as  well  as 
persuasive  factual  presentation  of  the 
case  that  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
finally  conclude  after  14  years  an  issue 
which  should  have  been  concluded 
many  years  ago.  You  are  a  fine  gen- 
tleman. You  are  a  tribute  to  the  insti- 
tution, and  I  am  honored  and  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  you  tonight  and  all 
of  the  days  that  you  serve  ahead. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  try  to 
address  the  two  veiy  serious  assertions 
and  complaints  voiced  tonight  as  we 
end  this  debate.  We  have  long  aban- 
doned the  debate  on  the  merits  and  the 
facts  of  the  issue,  and  we  really  come 
down  to  two  major  complaints. 

The  first  is  that  this  conference  re- 
port is  an  attack  on  private  property 
rights.  You  know.  I  find  it  interesting 
that  that  particular  complaint  was  a 
complaint  that  the  grazers  made  as 
early  as  1906  when  they  first  made  that 
allegation,  when  we  first  imposed  fees 
on  Federal  lands.  And  it  was  in  1911. 
1911  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  grazers  'vere  wrong  then,  and 
have  been  wrong  ever  since,  and  that 
grazing  permits  do  not  confer  any  pri- 
vate property  rights. 

D  2010 

The  second  major  objection  to  the  ac- 
tion tonight,  as  posed  by  those  who  do 
not  want  to  complete  this  task,  is  that 
this  conference  report  changes  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  West  without  adequate 
public  input  and  without  one  single 
public  hearing. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  here 
to  tell  you  that  that  is  completely 
false.  The  facts  are  that  this  depart- 
ment, under  the  leadership  of  Bruce 
Babbitt,  held  not  one.  not  two.  but  five 
public  hearings  in  the  West  on  this  im- 
portant issue  during  this  year. 

Second,  the  administration  has  re- 
ceived over  30.000  comments  on  the 
range  reform  bill  of  1994.  and  they  have 
been  rurming  2-to-l  in  favor  of  that  re- 
port. 

Third,  these  reforms  are  not  new. 
They  simply  return  us  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  BLM  lands  the  way  they 


were  before  Secretary  Watt  unilater- 
ally changed  the  grazing  management 
in  the  1980's. 

Fourth,  for  those  who  think  we  have 
never  discussed  it,  I  remind  them  of 
the  hearings  that  my  subcommittee, 
which  I  chaired,  held  in  1985  on  this 
very  issue  that  documented  the  prob- 
lems with  our  grazing  throughout  the 
West.  It  is  from  that  conference  report 
that  the  Range  Reform  Act  of  1994  was 
written  and  that  we  have  studied  this 
issue  almost  to  a  point  of  ad  nauseam. 

Finally,  need  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  have  debated  this  very  issue 
not  once  but  every  year  since  1976  on 
this  floor  of  the  House. 

You  know,  in  the  14  years  that  we 
have  debated  this  issue,  there  have 
been  very  simple  facts  that  have  been 
undisputed  even  as  we  end  this  debate 
tonight. 

Fact  No.  1  is  that  the  power  elite,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  would  call  them,  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  have  lost  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  during  the  decade 
of  the  1980's  subsidizing  2  percent  of  the 
cattle  industry.  And  the  second  fact 
which  is  undeniable,  as  much  as  60  per- 
cent of  the  public  rangelands  through- 
out our  country  will  continue  to  be  in 
fair  or  poor  condition  well  into  the 
next  century. 

Tonight  we  turn  the  page  of  history, 
ending  an  era  of  gridlock  and  con- 
frontation and  opening  a  new  age  of  bi- 
partisan cooperation  for  public  land 
and  for  budget  reform. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  stay 
the  course.  Let  us  complete  the  task. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  317,   nays 
106,  not  voting  10,  as  following: 
[Roll  No.  525] 
YEAS— 317 


.\bercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  <TX) 
Applegate 
Archer 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Barca 


Barlow 

Barrett  (WT) 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bishop 


Blackwell 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Bonier 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 


Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Canady 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Carr 

Castle 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clinger 

Clybum 

Coble 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dlaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Ewing 

Farr 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (.MI) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Heftaer 

Hilllard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Hoyer 


Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Is  took 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlln 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (GAl_ 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller  (CAl 
Miller  (FL) 
Mineta 
Mlnge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Morella 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Owens 
Pal  lone 
Parker 
Paxon 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Petri 
Pickett 


Pickle 

Porter 

Portman 

Posbard 

Price  (NCi 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roemer 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lebtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

San  to  rum 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Scbumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Wise 

WooUey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 

Zlmmer 
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NAYS-106 

Allard 

Fields  (TX> 

Mica 

Armey 

Gallegly 

Michel 

Bacbus  lALi 

Geren 

Moorhead 

Baker  (CA> 

Gilchrest 

Myers 

Baker  ( LA  1 

Gingnch 

Orton 

Ballenser 

Goodlint 

Packard 

Barcia 

Grams 

Pastor 

Barrett  iNEi 

Hall  (TXi 

Peterson  (MNi 

Bartlett 

Hancock 

Pombo 

Barton 

Hansen 

Pomeroy 

Bentley 

Hayes 

Quillen 

Boehner 

Heney 

Roberts 

Bonilla 

Herger 

Rogers 

Brewster 

Houghton 

Sarpalius 

Bunning 

Hafflngton 

Schaefer 

Burton 

Hunter 

Schiff 

Buyer 

Hutchinson 

Skeen 

Callahan 

Inhofe 

Smith  I  MI) 

Calvert 

Johnson  (SDi 

Smith  (OR) 

Camp 

Johnson  Sam 

Smith  (TX) 

Collins  (CAi 

Kingston 

Stenholm 

Combest 

Kolbe 

Stump 

Cox 

KopeUki 

Sundquist 

Crane 

Kyi 

Talent 

Crapo 

LaRocco 

Tauzin 

Cunningham 

Lehman 

Taylor  (NCi 

DeLay 

Lewis  (CA) 

Thomas  ( CA  i 

Oooley 

Lewis  (FL) 

Thomas  (WYi 

DooUttle 

Lightfoot 

Vucanovich 

Doman 

Lmder 

Walker 

Dreler 

Livingston 

Williams 

Dunn 

Manzullo 

Wolf 

Edwards  (TXi 

MeCandless 

Young  lAKi 

Emerson 

McCollum 

Zeliff 

En({li5h(AZ> 

Mclnnis 

Everett 

McKeon 

NOT  VOTING- 10 

Bateman 

McDade 

Whitten 

Ford  <TN) 

Murphy 

Wilson 

Hall(OHi 

Oxley 

Hastert 

Washington 

n  2032 

Mr.  SARPALIUS  and  Mr  PASTOR 
changed  their  vote  from  'yea"  to 
••nay." 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois,  and 
Messrs  ISTOOK.         GREENWOOD. 

BROOKS.  TANNER,  and  DUNCAN 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  124;  Page  80.  after 
line  5  insert: 

Sec  321.  Forest  service  Separation 
Pay.— (a)  In  order  to  avoid  or  minimize  the 
need  for  involuntary  separations,  effective 
for  the  period  beginning  upon  the  dale  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  through  and  including 
September  30.  1994.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, under  such  regulations  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  prescribe,  shall  have  authority 
to  offer  separation  pay  to  employees  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  the  same  extent  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  authorized  to  offer  sepa- 
ration pay  to  employees  of  a  defense  agency 
in  section  5597  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  an  authority  is  en- 
acted to  offer  separation  incentive  similar  to 
such  section  5597  of  title  5.  United  Stales 
Code,  but  applicable  to  employees  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  generally,  the  authority 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  terminate. 

ic)  Such  payments  may  be  made  to  em- 
ployees who  agree,  during  a  continuous  90 
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day  period  designated  by  the  agency  head, 
beginning  no  earlier  than  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  no  later  than 
September  30.  1994.  to  separate  from  service 
with  the  agency,  whether  by  retirement  or 
resignation. 

(d)  An  employee  who  has  received  a  vol- 
untary separation  incentive  under  this  sec- 
tion and  accepts  employment  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  within  2  years 
of  the  date  of  the  separation  on  which  pay- 
ment of  the  incentive  is  based  shall  be  re- 
quired to  repay  the  entire  amount  of  the  in- 
centive to  the  agency  that  paid  the  Incen- 
tive. 

(e)  Total  outlays  by  the  Forest  Service 
pursuant  to  the  cooperative  work  trust  funds 
accounts  (12-8028-0-7-302)  shall  not  exceed 
$279,668,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  124.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

•Sec.  320.  Forest  Service  Separation 
Pay.— (a)  In  order  to  avoid  or  minimize  the 
need  for  Involuntary  separations,  effective 
for  the  period  beginning  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  through  and  including 
September  30.  1994.  the  Secretary  of  .■Agri- 
culture, under  such  regulations  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  prescribe,  shall  have  authority 
to  offer  separation  pay  to  employees  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  the  same  extent  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  authorized  to  offer  sepa- 
ration pay  to  employees  of  a  defense  agency 
in  section  5597  of  title  5.  United  Sutes  Code. 

■■(b)  In  the  event  that  an  authority  is  en- 
acted to  offer  separation  pay  or  a  voluntary 
separation  incentive  similar  to  such  section 
5597  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  appli- 
cable to  employees  In  the  executive  branch 
generally,  the  authority  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  terminate. 

■•(c)  Such  payments  may  be  made  to  em- 
ployees who  agree,  during  a  continuous  90 
day  period  designated  by  the  agency  head, 
beginning  no  earlier  than  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  no  later  than 
September  30.  1994.  to  separate  from  service 
with  the>g«acy.  whether  by  retirement  or 
resignatfon. 

■•(d)  An  employee  who  has  received  a  vol- 
untary separation  Incentive  under  this  sec- 
tion and  accepts  employment  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  within  2  years 
of  the  date  of  the  separation  on  which  pay- 
ment of  the  Incentive  is  based  shall  be  re- 
quired to  repay  the  entire  amount  of  the  In- 
centive to  the  agency  that  paid  the  Incen- 
tive." 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CLAY 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Clerk  will  report  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Pursuant  to  clause  2(b)(2)  of  rule  XXVIII. 
Mr.  Clay  moves  to  insist  on  disagreement  to 
Senate  amendment  numbered  124. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  finds  that  the  motion  offered  by 
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the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]  proposes  changes  in  existing 
law  as  written  and  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  So  the  chairman 
of  that  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  is  then  recognized 
to  offer  a  preferential  motion  which 
the  Clerk  will  report  by  title. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  preferential  mo- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Y.\TES] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  motion  to  protect  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees. On  October  1,  the  administration 
submitted  proposed  legislation  to  es- 
tablish voluntary  separation  incentives 
on  a  Governmentwide  basis.  On  Octo- 
ber 5,  I  introduced  H.R.  3218.  the  Fed- 
eral Workforce  Restructuring  Act.  by 
request.  That  legislation  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Legislative  hearings 
were  conducted  on  H.R.  3218  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Civil  Service  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Employee  Benefits  on  October  13 
and  October  19.  The  Subcommittee  on 
the  Civil  Service  marked  up  H.R.  3218 
today  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Employee  Benefits  will 
mark  up  the  bill  tomorrow.  The  full 
■  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  is  scheduled  to  consider  this 
legislation  next  Wednesday— and  it  is 
my  intention  to  bring  this  legislation 
before  the  House  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  Similar  legislation  is  pending 
in  the  Senate  and  has  already  been  the 
subject  of  hearings. 

In  our  consideration  of  H.R.  3218.  we 
have  worked  closely  with  the  adminis- 
tration. At  hearings  on  the  legislation 
we  have  heard  from  representatives  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  In  addition. 
my  committee  has  heard  from  rep- 
resentatives of  all  classes  of  Federal 
employees,  from  rank  and  file  workers 
to  the  senior  executive  service.  While 
operating  on  a  very  quick  time  sched- 
ule, my  committee  is  nevertheless  in- 
tent on  producing  a  program  that  will 
truly  serve  the  needs  of  the  American 
people.  We  are  seeking  to  ensure  that 
agencies  will  realistically  appraise 
their  future  needs  and  not  just  their 
immediate  budget  imperatives.  The  re- 
duction of  the  Federal  work  force  must 
be  targeted  to  take  into  account  undue 
layers  of  management,  the  goals  of  the 
programs  administered  by  the  agen- 
cies, the  needs  of  the  agencies"  clients, 
and  their  long-term  goals.  Finally,  my 
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committee  is  developing  a  uniform  pol- 
icy that  will  apply  to  all  executive 
agencies  that  do  not  have  retirement 
incentive  authority,  including  the  For- 
est Service. 

In  their  version  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  the  Senate  incorporated 
a  provision  authorizing  the  Forest 
Service  to  offer  separation  bonuses  to 
its  employees.  At  the  same  time  that 
my  committee  is  considering  com- 
prehensive legislation  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, the  conferees  are  now  asking  this 
body  to  legislate  on  an  appropriations 
bill  and  authorize  the  use  of  separation 
bonuses  by  the  Forest  Service.  I  am 
asking  the  House  to  adopt  my  motion 
and  reject  that  language. 

By  contrast  to  H.R.  3218,  no  one  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
or  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
has  ever  consulted  with  my  committee 
regarding  the  Senate  provision  the  con- 
ferees are  asking  the  House  to  adopt. 
Indeed,  no  one  from  either  the  Agri- 
culture Department  or  even  the  Forest 
Service  ever  sought  to  consult  with  my 
committee  regarding  this  provision 
until  I  raised  objections  to  the  manner 
of  its  consideration.  It  is  contended 
that  the  Forest  Service  has  a  pressing 
need,  but  that  need  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  many  other  agencies  in  the 
Government,  including  other  agencies 
of  the  Agriculture  Department.  Rather, 
at  the  insistence  of  the  other  body,  we 
are  being  asked  to  adopt  authorizing 
legislation  that  has  never  been  consid- 
ered by  an  appropriate  authorizing 
committee,  that  singles  out  one  agency 
for  special  treatment  regardless  of  the 
treatment  accorded  other  agencies,  and 
that  may  or  may  not  achieve  appro- 
priate ends.  If  the  provision  we  are 
being  asked  by  the  conferees  to  adopt 
addresses  a  problem,  it  is  a  problem  for 
which  a  more  appropriate  solution  is 
imminently  pending. 

We  have  an  established  committee 
structure  to  ensure  that  the  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  is  fully  considered 
before  it  becomes  law.  On  this  issue,  in 
particular,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  in- 
sist that  regular  procedures  are  com- 
plied with.  I  am  not  simply  objecting 
to  the  fact  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  seeking  to  legislate  on  a 
subject  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. In  this  case,  they  are  seeking  to 
legislate  on  a  subject  on  which  my 
committee  is  already  actively  en- 
gaged—on which  we  have  worked  close- 
ly with  the  administration— and  on 
which  we  will  very  shortly  be  bringing 
to  the  floor  a  comprehensive  legisla- 
•  tive  proposal.  The  issue  is  not  whether 
the  Forest  Service  needs  to  downsize, 
nor  even  whether  or  not  they  should 
have  buy-out  authority.  H.R.  3218  con- 
fers such  authority  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice as  well  as  other  Government  agen- 
cies. Rather,  the  issue  is  whether  or 
not  the  authorizing  committees  of  the 
House  are  to  be  able  to  develop  rea- 


soned legislation  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion that  has  been  granted  them  by  the 
rules  of  the  House.  The  issue  is  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Members  of  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  to  be  able  to  influence  the 
development  of  that  legislation.  The 
issue  is  whether  or  not  the  full  House 
will  be  able  to  consider  such  legislative 
proposals  in  an  orderly  process  that 
permits  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
work  their  will.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  motion. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay] 
knows,  he  and  I  had  a  conversation  be- 
fore I  went  to  conference  in  which  I 
told  the  gentleman  that  I  would  do  my 
best  to  sustain  his  objection  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate  bill.  And  I  did 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  worked  very  hard 
with  the  Senate  in  conference,  telling 
them  what  I  faced;  that  I  was  under  an 
imprimatur  from  the  House,  a  mandate 
not  to  accept  legislation  in  my  appro- 
priation bill.  I  pointed  out  the  rule 
that  the  House. had  adopted  earlier  this 
year  that  if  legislation  were  adopted,  it 
would  call  for  a  separate  vote. 

We  discussed  this  with  the  Senate, 
back  and  forth,  literally  for  days.  It  ap- 
pears that  President  Clinton's  Pacific 
Northwest  forest  plan  will  result  in  the 
Forest  Service  having  to  reduce  an  es- 
timated 1,500  positions  related  to  the 
timber  sales  program  in  1994.  The  For- 
est Service  estimates  that  this,  due  to 
RIF's  and  resignations,  would  cost  S116 
million.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
early-out  authority  in  this  bill  which  I 
finally  agreed  to  would  save  $26  million 
from  that  amount. 

Second,  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  in- 
sisted upon  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
legislative  committee,  of  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clay],  by  inserting  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  that  would  give  prece- 
dence to  any  bill  that  the  gentleman's 
committee  passed  that  was  enacted 
into  law.  The  gentleman  can  proceed  in 
an  orderly  fashion,  as  he  says  he 
should.  He  can  pass  the  bill,  as  they  are 
ready  to  do.  The  Senate  can  pass  its 
version  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  ready  to  do. 
At  such  time  as  that  bill  becomes  law, 
it  supersedes  what  we  did  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  effect  that  will 
result  from  the  action  of  the  conferees 
is  that  we  will  have  saved  $26  million 
by  our  action  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  that  I 
am  sorry  that  I  had  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  ways  of  conferences  are  like 
that.  The  gentleman  has  been  in  con- 
ferences himself.  He  knows  that  occa- 
sionally you  have  to  accept  a  Senate 
provision  in  order  to  get  a  bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  would  sustain  the  committee 
and  vote  "no"  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  point  out 
it  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  This  was 
something  that  was  urged  upon  us  by 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  from  both 
parties  in  the  Northwest  because  they 
were  concerned  about  what  happens  to 
these  people  as  we  downsize  the  Forest 
Service  because  of  the  policy  of  the 
President  and  the  spotted  owl  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  compassion  for  the  individ- 
uals involved  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  form  of  separation.  Private  indus- 
try does  this  all  the  time  when  they 
have  to  separate  people.  It  will  save  an 
estimated  $25  million  by  not  RIFing 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  understand  the 
position  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
I  hope  they  get  a  bill.  We  clearly  pro- 
vide that  in  the  event  of  a  bill,  all  of 
these  arrangements  drop  out  and  the 
procedure  goes  forward  under  the 
terms  of  any  bill  that  comes  out  of  the 
authorizing  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  we  at  least  will  get 
all  of  the  facts  out  on  this.  They  are 
contained  in  the  report. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay].  There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  be 
dealing  with  this  issue  in  an  appropria- 
tions measure.  This  is  a  clear  case  of 
an  authorization  in  an  appropriations 
bill. 

The  Senate  has  to  stop  putting  legis- 
lation in  appropriations  measures.  It  is 
often  done  in  conference  agreements. 
In  last  year's  conference  agreement  on 
the  VA,  HUD,  and  independent  agen- 
cies bill,  the  Senate  took  $400  million 
from  VA  housing  programs. 

Now  on  this  provision,  the  Post  Of- 
fice und  Civil  Service  Committee, 
chaired  by  the  Gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clay],  is  addressing  this 
very  issue  in  his  Committee  next  week. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  his 
committee  members  are  the  experts  on 
this  subject  matter.  It  is  their  business 
to  report  legislation  on  this  topic,  and 
they  are  in  the  process  of  doing  their 
job.  Let  us  support  the  House  Rules 
and  the  role  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. The  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  handles  this  issue 
which  it  is  well-qualified  to  do. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Chairman  Clay's  motion. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  MYERS]. 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  my  colleague  and  chairman  for 
yielding.  I  have  to  decide  which  hat  I 
am  going  to  wear  tonight.  I  have  been 
wearing  most  of  the  time  the  appro- 
priations hat  I  know  the  predicament 
we  find  ourselves  in  tonight.  But  par- 
ticularly tonight  it  is  not  an  urgency 
which  we  often  find  in  appropriations, 
where  we  must  authorize  because 
something  is  going  to  happen  if  we  do 
not  that  is  detrimental  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  the  Forest 
Service  needs  more  people,  not  less 
people.  But  because  of  the  recent  idea 
about  reinventing  government,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  strike  some  people 
here.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  con- 
sequences are.  But  what  concerns  me. 
unlike  many  times  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  must  put  author- 
ization in,  there  is  legislation  pending 
now  before  the  committee  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  is 
chairman  of.  Something  will  be  done 
later  this  year.  I  am  quite  certain.  The 
precedence  we  establish  here,  if  we 
start  providing  early-outs  for  these 
people,  what  precedence  do  we  provide 
for  the  legislation  we  are  going  to 
come  back  with,  maybe  hopefully  in 
the  next  30  to  60  days? 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  that 
even  though  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  also 
the  ranking  Republican  on  this  com- 
mittee. I  must  side  with  my  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  be- 
cause we  are  setting  a  precedent  here 
that  I  think  will  be  dangerous  with 
this  type  of  legislation  as  to  what  we 
will  have  to  do  in  the  future.  So  I 
would  hope  that  Members  would  know 
it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
House;  this  was  a  Senate-added  amend- 
ment here  to  this  committee.  I  hope 
Members  will  wait  and  give  at  least  the 
authorizing  committee  here,  who  has 
jurisdictional  responsibility,  who  has 
already  started  legislation,  we  are  hav- 
ing hearings,  we  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing we  can,  I  would  hope  we  would 
wait  and  give  this  committee  an  oppor- 
tunity to  function. 

a  2050 

I  hope  we  will  support  our  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion  offered 
by  Chairman  Clay,  that  the  House  in- 
sist on  its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  124  to  H.R.  2520,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations  bill. 

My  first  objection  to  the  Senate 
amendment  is  that  it  constitutes  au- 
thorizing legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  am  sure  my  colleaigues  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  not  an  unusual  type 
of  amendment  to  have  returned  from 


an  appropriations  conference  I  do  not 
fault  the  House  conferees  for  bringing 
this  amendment  back  to  us.  This  is 
Senate  amendment  number  124.  Clear- 
ly, our  House  colleagues  had  to  make 
more  than  100  trade  offs  with  their 
counterparts  from  the  other  body.  It  is 
the  other  body  which  originated  this 
provision  and  created  this  problem. 

It  is  time  to  send  a  message  to  that 
body  that  the  practice  of  legislating 
outside  the  authorizing  process  has  to 
stop.  With  a  new  tool  provided  by  the 
House  rules,  we  have  greater  strength 
in  enforcing  our  prerogatives. 

Rule  XXVIII.  clause  2(B)(2)  estab- 
lishes a  "legislative  committee's  pref- 
erential motion  to  insist."  The  proce- 
dure may  be  invoked  by  the  chair  of 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction  when  the 
motion  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's floor  manager  to  dispose  of  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  changing  existing  law. 

In  effect,  the  new  rule  allows  author- 
izing committee  chairs  to  control  de- 
bate on  offending  Senate  provisions 
where  the  Appropriations  chair  has 
taken  steps  to  accept  it.  This  is  the 
case  here.  Chairman  Clay  has  acted  on 
his  right  under  the  House  rule  to  insist 
on  disagreeing  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

In  this  case,  the  Senate  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Forest  Service  to 
establish  a  separation  bonus  program. 
Not  only  does  the  amendment  con- 
stitute authorizing  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill,  it  conflicts  with 
H.R  3218.  legislation  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  administration  that  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3218  would  authorize  executive 
agencies  to  establish  a  program  to  en- 
courage voluntary  separations  to  mini- 
mize the  need  for  involuntary  separa- 
tions caused  by  reductiions-in-force.  It 
would  allow  the  heads  of  agencies  that 
have  no  current  authority  to  establish 
voluntary  separation  programs  to  offer 
employees  up  to  $25,000  to  agree  to  sep- 
arate. 

Chairman  Cl.\y  has  moved  aggres- 
sively to  gather  views  on  H.R.  3218. 
Since  its  introduction,  two  subcommit- 
tees have  held  hearings.  A  full  commit- 
tee markup  is  anticipated  for  later  this 
month. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  move 
ahead  of  this  process,  allowing  one  par- 
ticular agency  to  establish  a  program 
without  taking  the  responsible  step  of 
holding  hearings  and  marking  up  legis- 
lation. This  is  an  unacceptable  eclipse 
of  the  authorizing  process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  motion. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  be  brief. 

To  me  this  is  a  battle  between  the 
authorization  and  appropriations  com- 


mittee. I  think  the  other  body  has  done 
a  much  better  job  on  legislation  than 
we  have,  but  in  this  case  I  think  that 
we  are  really  looking  at  a  precedent. 

As  I  understood  it,  when  I  came  here 
in  the  102d  Congress,  we  go  through  the 
authorization  process.  Then  we  appro- 
priate. 

I  think  we  ought  to  stick  to  that. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  think  he 
has  a  legitimate  concern.  I  will  prob- 
ably support  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, if  it  goes  through  the  authoriza- 
tion and  then  the  appropriation  com- 
mittee. But  the  other  concern  I  have  is 
with  the  shortage  of  those  types  of  in- 
dividuals We  are  going  to  have  legisla- 
tion here  on  the  California  Desert 
Plan.  They  are  going  to  have  over  6 
million  acres,  and  they  do  not  have 
enough  people  to  control  it  as  it  is. 

They  are  going  to  legislate  new  Na- 
tional Parks,  and  they  are  still  going 
to  have  a  shortage. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  many  ways  what  the  House  is 
seeing  here  this  evening  is  unique  in  its 
history.  I  would  advise  all  the  Members 
to  pay  careful  attention  to  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]  is  invoking,  I  think  for  the  first 
time,  although  if  it  were  invoked  in  the 
case  of  the  Transportation  Appropria- 
tion, I  was  not  watching,  a  rule  that  we 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
aimed  at  the  problem  of  legislating  on 
appropriation  bills.  It  did  not  aim  to 
eliminate  legislation  on  appropriations 
bills,  as  we  saw  from  the  previous  ac- 
tion in  which  we  legislated  with  regard 
to  grazing  fees  on  this  very  same  bill. 

What  the  rule  does  is  allow  the  House 
to  determine,  after  full  debate,  whether 
they  wish  to  legislate  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

I  will  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  times  when  we  will  wish  to 
legislate,  as  we  have  just  dem- 
onstrated. I  have  asked  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
legislate  on  appropriations  bills  and, 
yet,  I  am  sometimes  criticized  as  being 
a  purist  who  is  objecting  to  everything 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  does. 

I  am  not.  I  want  this  body  to  operate 
properly,  according  to  its  rules,  with 
common  sense,  with  an  opportunity  to 
debate  every  issue  and  to  come  to  rea- 
soned conclusions  on  it.  That  is  done 
when  we  abide  by  the  rules  and  when 
we  make  them  work.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  that  tonight. 

I  urge  that  we  support  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay].  I  have  an 
identical  situation  in  NASA  where  the 
President  says,  "You  have  got  to 
downsize  "  They  are  laying  off  people 
like  mad. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  about  this.  We 
have  agreed  that  it  is  proper  to  deal 
with  it  on  a  govemmentwide  basis. 
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I  think  we  can  do  the  same  thing 
here.  The  problem  is,  if  we  do  it  on  this 
bill,  the  Senators  are  notorious  for  not 
dealing  with  the  authorization  legisla- 
tion, if  they  have  already  acted  on  an 
appropriations  bill.  It  might  be  till  hell 
freezes  over  before  they  pass  the  bill 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  will 
offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion 
to  disagree  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
l^issouri  [Mr.  Clay],  the  Chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  vote  be- 
cause it  represents  the  first  time  that  a  new 
procedure  which  was  included  m  the  House 
rules  of  this  Congress  is  being  used  to  protect 
the  prerogatives  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees. 

The- great  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  serve  on  authorizing  committees 
should  therefore  pay  careful  attention  to  this 
motion  and  support  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  historical  role  of  the  au- 
thorizing committees  is  to  set  the  basic  policy 
framework  for  the  Executive  Branch  through 
authorization  bills.  The  role  of  the  appropria- 
tions committee,  of  course,  is  to  provide  fund- 
ing for  the  authonzed  programs,  withm  the 
overall  constraints  of  the  budget.  These  roles 
are  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  House  Rules, 
which  prohibit  any  general  appropnations  bills 
from  containing  legislation  or  funding  for  unau- 
thorized programs. 

Unfortunately,  the  separation  of  the  author- 
izing and  appropnating  powers  is  not  as  clear- 
ly distinguished  (or  respected)  m  the  other 
body  as  it  is  in  the  House.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons  which  I  will  not  detail  here,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  in  the  last  few 
years  for  the  other  body  to  add  legislative  lan- 
guage to  appropriations  bills.  Under  the  House 
rules,  such  legislative  amendments  must  be 
reported  back  to  the  House  in  technical  dis- 
agreement, where  it  has  been  procedurally  dif- 
ficult for  the  authorizing  committees  to  defeat 
the  Senate  legislative  language. 

Over  the  years,  the  authorizing  committees 
have  expressed  deep  concern  about  this  prac- 
tice of  adopting  Senate  legislative  amend- 
ments on  appropriation  conference  reports. 
We  have  brought  those  concerns  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  leadership,  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  the 
practice  has  continued.  In  response  to  this 
continuing  problem,  chairmen  of  several  of  the 
authorizing  committees  last  year  proposed  a 
new  provision  in  the  House  Rules  which  per- 
mits the  authorizers  to  offer  a  preferential  mo- 
tion to  insist  on  disagreement  with  the  Senate 
amendment. 

We  are  faced  with  an  example  of  a  legisla- 
tive amendment  with  Senate  amendment  No. 
124,  which  authorizes  the  Forest  Service  to 
establish  a  separation  bonus  program.  The 
question  is  not  whether  this  is  an  appropriate 
policy.  The  question  is  whether  the  role  of  the 
authorizing  committee  in  determining  policy  is 
to  be  respected. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  is  working  closely  with  the  Administra- 
tion on  legislation  to  provide  a  government- 
wide    voluntary    separation    bonus    authority. 


This  Senate  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
provide  piecemeal  authority  for  the  Forest 
Service  which  conflicts  with  the  Administra- 
tion's own  legislative  proposal.  In  addition,  and 
more  importantly  in  my  view,  the  provision  fun- 
damentally undermines  the  authority  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  mem- 
bers to  debate  and  determine  what  the  appro- 
priate policies  should  be. 

If  the  motion  to  disagree  is  adopted,  this 
provision  will  be  sent  back  to  conference;  it 
will  not  affect  any  other  fjrovision  in  the  con- 
ference report  or  any  other  amendment  dis- 
posed of  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  for  the  Clay  motion  is 
a  vote  to  respect  regular  order  in  this  body.  It 
is  a  vote  to  ensure  that  each  of  the  Members 
who  sit  on  an  authorizing  committee  retains 
his  or  her  right  to  participate,  debate,  and  vote 
on  the  policy  issues  entrusted  to  their  respon- 
sibility. It  is  a  vote  to  ensure  that  the  handful 
of  Senators  who  sit  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  do  not  have  greater  power  to  set 
policy  than  the  hundreds  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  sit  on  authorizing  committees. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  author- 
izing committees  and  to  vote  for  the  Clay  mo- 
lion  to  insist  on  disagreement. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Chair  will  advise  Mem- 
bers to  refrain  from  all  characteriza- 
tions of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Clay  motion  and  to  sup- 
port the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

I  am  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Employee  Benefits 
before  whom  the  offending  language 
should  have  come.  When  the  chairman 
of  one  of  our  authorizing  committees 
objects  to  the  inclusion  of  authorizing 
language  in  an  appropriations  bill.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  support  the  chair.  I  can 
appreciate  the  position  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Chairman  Y.ates, 
was  placed  in.  I  am  sure  that  he  tried 
as  hard  as  he  could.  It  may  be  that  for 
that  reason  this  body  needs  to  act.  be- 
cause I  do  not  see  how  he  could  have 
acted  otherwise. 

This  language  is  especially  unneces- 
sary in  this  case  where  the  chairman 
put  the  matter  on  the  fastest  conceiv- 
able track  and  instructed  me  to  do  so 
in  subcommittee  and  where  the  author- 
izing language  inserted  in  an  appro- 
priations bill,  as  it  turns  out.  is  com- 
pletely unnecessary. 

We  turned  somersaults  in  an  effort  to 
see  if  this  language  would  be  necessary 
before  the  bill  is  passed.  Everywhere 
we  looked,  the  answer  was  no.  We  de- 
termined that  we  were  actually  ahead 
of  the  need  for  this  language.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  ask  the  chairman  to  consider 
an  exception  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency or  a  special  need,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  only  anxiety,  not  a  need. 

We  must  not  begin  to  operate  in  this 
House  as  the  other  body  has  done,  espe- 


cially because  of  the  size  of  our  mem- 
bership. We  must  adhere  to  well-estab- 
lished rules  and  protocol  governing  the 
manner  in  which  we  do  business. 

This  amendment  violates  our  rules, 
which  should  not  be  compromised  with- 
out the  unanimous  consent  of  Mem- 
bers. This  is  the  long  and  short  of  it, 
and  it  should  be  the  end  of  it. 

Please  vote  for  the  Clay  motion. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  I  urge  an  aye 
vote  on  the  motion,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  preferential  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clay]. 

The  preferential  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

D  2100 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  125:  Page  80.  after 
line  5  insert; 

Sec.  322.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  study  or  implement  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  United  States 
Forest  Service  comprehensive  strategy  for 
Pacific  salmon  and  steelhead  habitat 
( •PACFISH"  I  in  the  Tongass  National  For- 
est. 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  Y.\TES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  'Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  125,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  insert: 

•Sec  321.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  implement  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  ManagementUnited  States 
Forest  Service  comprehensive  strategy  for 
Pacific  salmon  and  steelhead  habitat 
(PACFISH)  or  to  impose  interim  guidelines 
for  such  strategy  in  the  Tongsiss  National 
Forest;  Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  enlarge  or  dimin- 
ish minimum  timber  no  harvest  buffer  zones 
required  by  the  Tongass  Timber  Reform  Act 
or  to  enlarge  or  diminish  site-specific  man- 
agement prescriptions  which  increase  no 
harvest  fish  stream  buffer  zones  applied 
under  the  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan 
and  existing  standards  and  guidelines  of  the 
Tongass  National  Forest." 

And  on  page  52.  line  21  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R.  2520.  strike  "$150,000,000  on 
October  1.  1993.  J250. 000.000"  and  insert 
•■$125,000,000  on  October  1.  1993.  $275.000.000' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably delayed  during  rollcall  votes  No.  522, 
523,  524,  and  525  on  H.R.  2520.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall 
vote  No.  522.  "no"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  523, 
"no"  on  rollcall  vote  No  524,  and  "yes"  on 
rollcall  vote  No.  525 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.    BATEMAN     Mr    Speaker,   on   October 


20.  I  missed  roll-call  vote  525.   Had 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


been 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  five  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  and  tabular  mate- 
rial, on  H.R.  2520,  the  conference  report 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  2492. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
RESCISSIONS  ACT,  1993 

Mr.  DIXON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  2492)  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  against  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept  103-303) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2492)  -making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes."  having  met.  after  further 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  2.  3.  8.  9,  13.  18.  and  24. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 12.  14.  16.  20.  28.  39.  40.  41.  42.  43,  44.  45. 
46.  47.  and  48.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S11S.8SS.000.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  7: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SS92.156.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  11: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 11.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S7 II. 742. 000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 15.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SSS2.359.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S206.191.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 21.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment in.sert:  S2.202.0O0:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27; 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 27.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Delete  the  matter  proposed  by  the  House 
and  stricken  by  the  Senate  and  delete  the 
matter  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  30: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 30.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert: 

SEC.  138.  AME.\D.*tE.\TS  Tt)  CHARTER  FOR  GROVP 
HOSPITALIZATIO.S  AND  MEDICAL 
SERVICES. 

(a)  Legal  Domicile.— The  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  certain  persons  as  Group  Hospitalua- 
tion.  Inc.".  approved  Augu.it  II.  1939  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Act"),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  the  legal  domicile  of  the 
corporation". 

(b)  Regulatory  authority.— 

(1)  /.v  ge.seral.— Section  5  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  The  corporation  shall  be  licensed  and 
regulated  by  the  District  of  Columbia  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia". 

(2)  Repeal.— The  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
section  7. 

(c)  Rei.vbursemest  of  Regulatory  costs  by 
the  CORPORATios—The  Act  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  6  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  7.  The  corporation  shall  reimburse  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  costs  of  insurance 
regulation  (including  financial  and  market  con- 
duct examinations)  of  the  corporation  and  its 
affiliates  and  subsidiaries  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.". 

(d)  Effective  Date —The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  October  1.  1993. 

Sec.  139  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Omnibus  Budget  Support  Act  of  1992  (DC. 
Law  9-145)  is  hereby  repealed,  and  any  provi- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Retirement  Re- 


form Act  amended  by  such  title  is  restored  as  if 
such  title  had  not  been  enacted  into  law. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  beginning  Sep- 
tember 10.  1992. 

SEC.  140.  Section  422(3)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-Government  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973.  approved  December  24. 
1973  (87  Stat.  790:  DC.  CBI(c  sec.  1'242(3)).  is 
amended  by  striking  the  perio§  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  sentence  and  inserting 
■',  and  except  that  nothing 
prohibit  the  District  from 
overtime  pay  in  accordance  wJ 


fthe  following: 

this  section  shall 
\ytng  an  employee 
section  7  of  the 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1^38  (29  U.S.C. 
207). 

SEC.  141.  Effective  October  I.  1993.  there  is 
hereby  established  pursuant  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fund  Accounting  Act  of  1980.  effective 
June  14.  1980  (DC.  Law  3-70:  DC.  Code.  sec.  47- 
371  et  seq.).  a  Cash  Reserve  Fund  to  replenish 
the  consolidated  cash  balances  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

SEC.  142.  None  of  the  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  any 
abortion  except  when  it  is  made  known  to  the 
entity  or  official  to  which  funds  are  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  that  such  procedure  is 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother  or  that 
the  pregnancy  is  the  result  of  an  act  of  rape  or 
incest. 

Amendment  numbered  32: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 32.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S6.342.0O0:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 34.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S5.202.0O0:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 35.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S5.040.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 36.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S20.578.0O0:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 37.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SI4.348.0OO:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  5.  6.  10,  19. 
22,  23.  25.  26.  29.  31.  33.  and  38. 

Jllian  C.  Dixon. 
Loiis  Stokes, 
rich.ird  j.  durbin. 
Marcy  Kaptur. 
David  E.  Skaggs. 
Nancy  Pelosi. 
William  H.  Natcher. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herb  Kohl. 
Patty  Mvirray. 
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Dianne  Feinstein, 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Conrad  Burns. 
Connie  Mack. 
Mark  O.  Hatfielix 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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seek  out  additional  existing  funding  avail- 
able under  the  McKinney  Act. 

National  Child  Protection.  Trauma  and 
Research  Center 
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JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  further  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2492)  making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  actions  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 
Retirement  of  Chief  Judge  Fred  B.  Ugast 

The  conferees  note  the  impending  retire- 
ment of  Judge  Fred  B.  Ugast.  Chief  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court, 
after  20  years  of  judicial  service,  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  accomplishments  in  the 
areas  of  innovative  programs,  case  process- 
ing efficiencies,  and  expanding  access  to 
court  services.  Chief  Judge  Ugast  encouraged 
the  development  of  the  nationally  recognized 
Civil  Delay  Reduction  Program  in  1989.  His 
administration  also  developed  the  Special- 
ized Felony  Drug  Calendar  program  which 
resulted  in  earlier  disposition  of  criminal 
drug  cases.  He  .expanded  the  court's  "Settle- 
ment Week"  program  into  a  formalized  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution  program  that  is 
Integrated  into  the  civil,  small  claims,  and 
domestic  relations  case  processing  systems. 
His  administration  has  also  emphasized  ex- 
panded access  to  justice  services. 

Chief  Judge  Ugast's  strong  leadership  and 
vision  has  truly  enhanced  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  He 
leaves  a  lasting  legacy  of  significant  accom- 
plishments in  public  service. 

Developmental  Day  Care  For  Homeless 
Children 

Homeless  preschool  children  represent  the 
fastest  growing,  most  fragile  and  vulnerable 
segment  of  the  homeless  population.  Cur- 
rently. 725  homeless  families  with  approxi- 
mately 957  preschoolers  live  in  shelters  in 
the  District. 

Programs  serving  homeless  preschool  chil- 
dren in  the  District  should  receive  a  fair 
share  of  day  care  funds  made  available  to  the 
District  through  Federal  child  care  and 
block  grant  funding  such  as  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  of  1987 
(Public  Law  100-177).  The  Department  of 
Human  Services  is  urged  to  review  its  fund- 
ing commitments  and  take  expeditious  steps 
to  ensure  that  programs  serving  these  home- 
less children  are  included  in  the  allocation  of 
available  day  care  resources.  Although 
McKinney  Act  funds  are  provided  through 
the  District's  public  schools  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  homeless  school  age 
children,  the  District  currently  has  no  pro- 
gram or  special  funding  available  to  satisfy 
the  very  special  developmental  needs  of  the 
homeless  preschool  population. 

The  Committee  encourages  District  offi- 
cials to  take  the  necessary  creative  steps  to 
seek  and  use  available  Federal  resources  to 
meet  the  acute  needs  of  homeless  children 
and  their  families.  In  particular.  District  of- 
ficials should  improve  coordination  of  re- 
sources directed   toward   the  homeless  and 
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The  House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  have 
provided  significant  support  for  the  National 
Child  Protection.  Trauma  and  Research  Cen- 
ter in  previous  years  and  the  conferees  wish 
to  reiterate  their  strong  support  for  the 
project.  Although  the  Subcommittees  lack 
sufficient  Federal  funds  in  their  602(b)  allo- 
cations at  this  time  to  fund  the  project,  the 
conferees  continue  their  strong  interest  in 
supporting  the  Center  through  the  appro- 
priations process. 

Department  of  Corhections 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  party  to  sev- 
eral court  orders  and  consent  decrees  meant 
to  alleviate  overcrowding  and  to  mandate 
staff  levels,  security  requirements,  and 
standards  of  health  and  sanitation  in  facili- 
ties operated  by  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. In  the  past  10  years,  the  Department's 
average  daily  inmate  population  has  grown 
from  approximately  6,500  to  over  11,500.  In 
order  to  comply  with  judicial  requirements 
and  to  avoid  additional  court  fines,  the  Dis- 
trict has  for  several  years  outplaced  pris- 
oners in  private  and  public  corrections  facili- 
ties in  other  states.  In  light  of  budget  con- 
straints, however,  and  citing  a  leveling  trend 
in  prison  population,  the  District  has  re- 
cently reduced  its  out-of-state  correctional 
contracting. 

The  conferees  commend  the  District  in  its 
effort  to  secure  the  most  cost-effective  in- 
mate housing.  The  conferees  note,  however, 
that  according  to  information  provided  to 
them,  the  cost  competitiveness  and  general 
quality  of  corrections  contractors  appear 
well  documented.  Moreover,  the  conferees 
are  concerned  that  District  inmates  not  be 
eligible  for  early  release  to  reduce  over- 
crowding as  a  result  of  returning  D.C.  pris- 
oners to  District-owned  facilities.  Even  if 
this  is  not  the  case  and  inmate  population  is 
stable  at  an  acceptable  level,  the  prospect  of 
future  requirements  makes  it  appear  prudent 
to  maintain  some  ongoing  outside  contract- 
ing capacity  until  additional  new  capacity  is 
available  in  District-owned  facilities.  Should 
the  Department  of  Corrections  require  ex- 
panded use  of  outside  contracted  prison  or 
jail  capacity  the  conferees  will  consider  a 
supplemental  or  reprogramming  request  for 
the  necessary  increased  costs,  if  any. 

Georgetown  University  Cogeneration 
FAciLrrv 

In  1989.  Georgetown  University,  operating 
under  that  applicable  local  and  Federal  en- 
ergy policy  statutes,  initiated  District  of  Co- 
lumbia approvals  to  develop  a  cogeneration 
plant  on  its  campus.  It  is  the  conferees'  un- 
derstanding that  approvals  for  this  facility 
include  three  environmental  policy  acts  en- 
acted by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  19  regulatory  approvals  as  well 
as  zoning  approval  granted  and  upheld  by  the 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals, 

The  proposed  facility  would  continue  to 
provide  the  much  needed  steam  for  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  same  time  that  it  provides  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company  with  addi- 
tional capacity  on  its  system.  Because  of  the 
energy  and  financial  savings  and  the  need  for 
additional  power,  the  conferees,  encourage 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  review,  with  the 
applicants,  the  basis  for  withdrawal  of  the 
environmental  approval  to  construct  the  co- 
generation  facility. 


,    TITLE  I 
FISCAL  YEAR  1994  APPROPRIATIONS 
Federal  Funds 
federal  contribution  to  retirement  funds 

Amendment  No.  1:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  delays  the  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture of  $2,000,000  until  September  30.  1994. 
and  October  1.  1994.  respectively. 
federal  contribution  for  crime  and  youth 
initiatives 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $17,327,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$15,327,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  al- 
lowed the  Mayor  to  use  a  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  Crime  and  Youth 
Initiatives  for  the  operation  of  the  Trauma 
Care  Fund  established  in  Public  Law  102-382 
(106  Stat.  1428). 

District  of  Columbia  Funds 
governmental  direction  and  support 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $115,888,000 
instead  of  $118,543,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $114,781,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  of  $1,107,000  above  the 
Senate  allowance  reflects  final  action  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  that  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 

Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  requires  the  District  to  identify  local 
sources  of  revenues  for  the  account  "Admis- 
sion to  Statehood". 
.  economic  development  and  regulation 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  S87.293.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  appropriates 
$87,293,000  instead  of  $85,348,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $85,629,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  increase  of  $1,644,000  above  the  Senate 
allowance  reflects  final  action  by  the  Mayor 
and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
amendment  that  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress September  13,  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 
public  safety  and  justice 

(INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDSi 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $892,156,000 
instead  of  $907,966,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $877,703,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  final  ac- 
tion by  the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  amendment  that  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  September  13.  1993  (H. 
Doc.  103-136). 

Police  and  Fire  C/inic— The  conferees  were 
recently  informed  that  the  District  has  un- 
dertaken a  study  to  examine  the  costs  and 
services  now  provided  by  the  Clinic  and  plan 
to  have  a  comprehensive  package  developed 
by  January  1994  that  will  (1)  recommend  a 
system  for  providing  performance  of  duty 
medical  services  to  District  police  and  fire 
fighters  and  for  determining  the  impact  of 
the  system  on  Federal  agencies  currently  re- 
ceiving services  from  the  CUinic  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis:  (2)  compare  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  Clinic's  current  services  with  the 
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cost  of  providing  these  services  inrouKh  pri- 
vate health  care  providers;  and  (3)  provide  an 
implementation  schedule  and  cost  analysis 
for  establishing  the  new  system  The  con- 
ferees request  that  the  study  and  comprehen- 
sive package  address  the  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Federal  aifencies 
using  the  Clinic's  services.  The  conferees 
note  that  the  Federal  agencies  involved 
probably  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  impact  of  changes  proposed  in 
the  Clinic's  operations  on  their  fiscal  year 
1994  budgets,  and  therefore  request  District 
officials  to  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that 
no  changes  are  made  in  the  availability  of 
the  Clinic's  services  prior  to  the  Federal 
agency's  concurrence  with  the  changes  or  ar- 
rangement for  alternative  services.  The  con- 
ferees took  forward  to  receiving  the  com- 
prehensive package  in  early  1994.  and  direct 
that  the  Police  and  Fire  Health  Clinic  con- 
tinue operating  in  fiscal  year  1994  at  the  fis- 
cal year  1993  level  until  such  time  as  the 
comprehensive  plan  is  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  conferees  commend  the  Dis- 
trict for  identifying  and  implementing  sev- 
eral cost  cutting  measures  which  have  re- 
sulted in  reducing  nonpersonal  services  costs 
by  $400,000  The  conferees  encourage  District 
officials  to  continue  their  efforts  to  identify 
and  implement  cost  cutting  measures  rel- 
ative to  the  Clinics  current  operations. 

Fire  suppression  liquid.— The  conferees  have 
received  the  Fire  Department's  report  re- 
garding the  features  of  a  fire  suppression  liq- 
uid concentrate  called  Pyrocap  B-136.  The 
Department's  report  indicates  that  the  con- 
centrate greatly  reduces  toxic  smoke,  heat, 
and  'completely  relieves  the  problem  of 
burnback  in  cases  of  petroleum  fires".  The 
conferees  urge  the  Department  to  use  this 
technology  whenever  possible,  and  to  place  it 
on  trucks  that  answer  fire  emergencies  in 
several  parts  of  the  city  including  several 
inner-city  areas  that  have  high  fire  incident 
rates  as  well  as  the  White  House  and  the 
Federal  enclave  The  conferees  plan  to  re- 
view the  use  of  this  technology  with  fire  offi- 
cials at  next  year's  hearings. 

Annendment  No.  8;  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  pro- 
vided $4,000,000  from  other  Federal  sources 
hereafter  appropriated"  to  fund  the  DC.  Na- 
tional Guard  ($1,100,000);  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  ($1,848,000);  and  object 
class  70  (equipment)  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  ($1,052,000). 

Amendment  No.  9:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  prohibit  the  elimination  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Assistants  to  the  Battalion  Fire 
Chiefs  in  the  Fire  Department 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert;  Provided  further.  That  m 
addition  to  the  $392,156,000  appropriated  under 
this  heading,  an  additional  SI. 025.000  and  11 
full-time  equivalent  positions  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Administrative 
Services  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Sys- 
tem for  )anitoriat  services,  pest  control,  window 
washing,  trash  collection  and  removal,  and 
landscaping 

.  and 
on  page  5.  after  line  7  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H.R.  2492  insert  "(Including  Transfer  of 
Funds)"  as  a  centerhead. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


The  conference  action  deletes  a  proviso 
proposed  by  the  Senate  that  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  closing  of  Kngine  Company  3  lo- 
cated at  439  New  Jersey  Avenue.  Northwest. 
and  inserts  a  new  proviso  that  transfers 
$1,025,000  and  11  full-time  equivalent  posi- 
tions from  the  Department  of  Administra- 
tive Services  under  Governmental  Direction 
and  Support  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  System  for  janitorial  services,  pest 
control,  window  washing,  trash  collection 
and  removal,  and  landscaping.  The  con- 
ference action  also  inserts  a  new  centerhead 
•Including  Transfer  of  Funds"  under  the 
Public  Safety  and  Justice  appropriation 
heading. 

Regarding  the  closing  of  Engine  Company  3 
located  at  439  New  Jersey  Avenue.  North- 
west, the  conferees  have  received  assurances 
from  the  City  Administrator  that  the  closing 
.  .  will  not  impact  on  the  level  of  fire  pro- 
tection afforded  the  US.  Capitol  or  any  part 
of  the  Capitol  Hill  area"  and  thai  the  -Fire 
Department  anticipates  upgrading  Ambu- 
lance Number  15.  which  is  currently  housed 
at  Engine  Company  3.  to  an  Advanced  Life 
Support  unit  staffed  with  paramedics  .  . 
during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1994.  It 
will  be  moved  to  one  of  the  four  fire  stations 
within  a  mile  of  the  US.  Capitol.  " 

This  action  by  the  conferees  is  taken  on 
the  condition  that  District  officials,  at  least 
15  days  prior  to  the  closing  of  Engine  Com- 
pany 3,  fully  brief  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  on  the  District's 
plans  for  closing  Engine  Company  3  and  con- 
tinuing to  provide  the  excellent  service  to 
the  Capitol  complex  that  has  been  provided 
in  the  past.  The  conferees  stress  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  head  of  the  Architect's 
fire  protection  division  that.  "There  needs  to 
be  assurance  that  the  excellent  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Fire  Department  in  the  past 
will  not  be  diminished  by  any  proposed 
change.  " 

The  conference  agreement  approves  the 
transfer  of  $1,025,000  and  11  positions,  to  the 
DC.  Court  System.  The  conferees  were  in- 
formed by  the  executive  officer  of  the  courts 
that  the  Department  of  Administrative  Serv- 
ices has  agreed  to  the  transfer  of  these  re- 
sources to  the  Court  System.  The  executive 
officer  further  stated  that  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Administrative  Service  "appears  to 
do  the  best  it  can  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, the  courts  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  reductions  in  service  delivery." 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates 
$711,742,000  instead  of  $711,813,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $710,742,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conference  action  reflects 
final  action  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  amendment  that  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  September  13.  1993 
(H   Doc    103-136). 

Amendment  No.  12:  Allocates  $3,474,000  for 
the  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$3,540,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  The  re- 
duction of  $66,000  below  the  House  allowance 
reflects  final  action  by  the  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil on  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  amendment 
that  was  transmitted  to  Congress  September 
13.  1993  (H   Doc.  103-136) 

Amendment  No.  13:  Allocates  $4,500,000  for 
the  DC.  School  of  Law  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $3,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  The  increase  of  $1,000,000  above  the 
Senate  allowance  reflects  the  restoration  of 
$1,000,000  that  was  included  in  final  action  by 
the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  that  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc,  103-136). 


Amendment  No.  14:  Allocates  $487,000  foi 
the  Education  Licensure  Commission  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $492,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  conference 
agreement  reflects  final  action  by  the  Mayor 
and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
amendment  that  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 

HUMAN  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates 
J882.i59.000  instead  of  $914,830,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $869,587,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  The  increase  of  S12.772.000  above 
the  Senate  allowance  reflects  final  action  by 
the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  that  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  September  13.  1993  (H,  Doc.  103-136) 

Amendment  No.  16:  Provides  that 
$20,905,000  is  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  the  District's  employees'  disabil- 
ity compensation  program  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $17,905,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  increase  of  $3,000,000  above 
the  House  allowance  reflects  final  action  by 
the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  that  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  September  13.  1993  (H  Doc.  103-136) 
PLBLIC  WORKS 

Amendment  No.  17:  .Appropriates 
$206,191,000  instead  of  $215,749,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  J203.939.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  The  increase  of  $2,252,000  above 
the  Senate  allowance  reflects  final  action  by 
the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  that  was  transmitted  to 
Congress  September  13,  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 

Water  and  Sewer  Utility  .Administration.— 
The  conference  action  abolishes  51  positions 
to  reflect  final  action  by  the  Mayor  and 
Council  on  the  District's  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 

REP.\Y.MENT  OF  LOANS  AND  INTEREST 

Amendment  No.  18:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  au- 
thorized the  use  of  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  to  pay  the  debt  service  for  the 
first  year  on  $50,000,000  that  the  District 
would  have  been  authorized  to  borrow  under 
capital  outlay  as  matching  funds  for  con- 
structing or  modernizing  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  S306.264.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$306,264,000  instead  of  $312,948,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  J316.948.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

The  reduction  of  $6,684,000  below  the  House 
allowance  reflects  final  action  by  the  Mayor 
and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
amendment  that  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 
The  Senate  allowance  included  J4.000.000  to 
cover  the  first  year  debt  service  for 
J50.000.000  in  general  obligation  bonds  the 
District  would  have  issued  under  amendment 
number  24  to  provide  matching  funds  for 
modernization  of  the  George  Washington 
University  Hospital.  Section  6  of  the  Trauma 
Care  Systems  Planning  and  Development 
Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-590;  104  Stat.  2929) 
authorizes  a  total  of  J50.000.000  to  George 
Washington  University  Hospital  as  matching 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  or  mod- 
ernizing their  medical  facility. 
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PAY  ADJUSTMENT 
Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  J81.680.000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$70,680,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  in- 
crease of  $11,000,000  above  the  House  allow- 
ance reflects  final  action  by  the  Mayor  and 
Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  amend- 
ment that  was  transmitted  to  Congress  Sep- 
tember 13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 
SEVERANCE  PAY 

Amendment  No.  21:  Inserts  new  heading 
and  paragraph  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
appropriates  $2,202,000  instead  of  $11,033,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  decrease  of 
$8,831,000  below  the  Senate  allowance  reflects 
final  action  by  the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  amendment  that  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  September  13.  1993 
(H.  Doc.  103-136).  The  Senate  action  reflected 
the  Mayor's  proposal  as  submitted  to  the 
Council. 

D.C.  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  DEFICIT  PAYMENT 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert: 

DC.  GE.^^ERAL  HOSPITAL  DEFICIT  PAY.MEST 
For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  General 
Fund  for  costs  incurred  for  the  operation  of  the 
D.C  General  Hospital  pursuant  to  D.C.  Law  1- 
134.  the  D.C.  General  Hospital  Commission  Act 
of  1977.  SIO.DOO.OOO. 

EXERGY  .WJUST.\1ESTS 
The  Mayor  shall  reduce  appropriations  and 
expenditures  for  energy  costs  in  the  amount  of 
S482.000  within  one  or  several  of  the  various  ap- 
propriation headings  in  this  Act. 

CO%t.yVMCA  TIOXS  ADJUST.^fENTS 
The  Mayor-  shall  reduce  appropriations  and 
expenditures  for  communications  costs  in   the 
amount  of  $158,000  uithm  one  or  several  of  the 
various  appropriation  headings  in  this  Act. 
COSTIlACTL'AL  SERVICES  ADJUSTMENTS 
'    The  Mayor  shall  reduce  contractual  services 
appropriations  and  expenditures  within  object 
class  40  m  the  amount  of  Sl.500.000  within  one 
or  several  Of  the  iHirious  appropriations  head- 
ings in  this  Act    Provided.  That  no  reductions 
shall  be  made  to  agencies  not  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Mayor  or  to  the  Department  of 
Human  Serpces. 

CASH  RESERVE  FUND 

For  the  purpose  of  a  cash  reserve  fund  to  re- 
plenish the  consolidated  cash  balances  of  the 
District  ofOolumbia.  $3,957,000. 

.  and 
on  page  13  line  3  of  the  House  engrossed  bill. 
H.R     2492.    strike    "$3,423,000"    and    insert 
■J3.323.000'. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  appropriates 
JIO.000.000  instead  of  J20.000.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  for  the  D.C.  General  Hospital 
Deficit  Paj-ment  to  the  District's  general 
fund.  The  reduction  of  $10,000,000  below  the 
Senate  allowance  reflects  final  action  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  amendment  transmitted  to  Congress 
September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136).  The  con- 
ference action  also  inserts  three  new  head- 
ings and  paragraphs  requested  by  the  Mayor 
and  Council  in  H.  Doc.  103-136  which  author- 
ize the  Mayor  to  reduce  appropriations  and 
expenditures  throughout  the  District  govern- 
ment in  energy  (  -J482.000).  communications 
(-J158.000).  and  contractual  services  for  all 


agencies  under  the  Mayor's  direct  control  ex- 
cept for  the  Department  of  Human  Services 
( -Jl. 500.000).  The  conference  action  also  in- 
serts a  new  heading  'Cash  Reserve  Fund" 
and  paragraph  appropriating  $3,957,000  to  re- 
plenish the  consolidated  cash  balances  of  the 
District  government  as  requested  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  in  H.  Doc.  103-136. 

In  addition,  the  conference  action  appro- 
priates $3,323,000  for  optical  and  dental  bene- 
fits as  requested  by  the  Mayor  and  Council 
in  H.  Doc.  103-136  instead  of  J3.423.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

PERSONAL  AND  NONPERSONAL  SERVICES 

ADJUSTMENTS 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

Delete  the  sum  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment and  delete  the  sum  inserted  by  said 
amendment  and  strike  out  line  10  through 
and  including  line  14  on  page  13  of  the  House 
engrossed  bill  H.R.  2492.  and  on  page  29.  line 
12  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  H.R.  2492  strike 
out  ■1993  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■1994  ". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  deletes  reductions  of 
J27.062.000  proposed  by  the  House  and  strick- 
en by  the  Senate  and  J7.000.000  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  deletes  the  heading  and  para- 
graph relative  to  Personal  and  Nonpersonal 
Services  Adjustments  which  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Mayor  to  reduce  appropriations 
and  expenditures  throughout  the  District 
government  to  keep  the  budget  in  balance. 
The  conference  agreement  reflects  final  ac- 
tion by  the  Mayor  and  Council  on  the  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  amendment  transmitted  to 
Congress  September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 
The  budget  amendment  distributes  the  re- 
ductions proposed  by  the  House  and  Senate 
to  agency  budgets. 

The  conference  action  also  extends  for  12 
months  (from  December  31.  1993,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1994)  the  District's  authority  to  retire 
up  to  50  fire  fighters  or  members  of  the  Fire 
and  Emergency  Medical  Services  Depart- 
ment who  were  hired  before  February  14, 
1980,  and  exclude  those  disability  retire- 
ments from  the  computation  of  the  rate  of 
disability  retirements  under  subsection 
145(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Retirement 
Reform  Act  (Public  Law  96-122).  The  con- 
ferees have  been  advised  by  District  officials 
that  the  additional  12  months  are  required  to 
properly  process  these  cases.  The  intent  of 
section  132  in  H.R.  2492  is  to  exempt  up  to  50 
disability  retirements  from  the  trigger 
mechanism  calculation  for  any  period  from 
October  1,  1993  through  December  31,  1994. 
The  trigger  mechanism  calculation  is  in- 
cluded in  Public  Law  96-122  and  allows  the 
annual  Federal  payment  of  J52,070,000  to  the 
police  officers  and  fire  fighters  retirement 
fund  to  be  reduced  when  the  disability  retire- 
ment rate  exceeds  an  established  limit, 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates 
$108,743,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  $158,743,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  allowance  included  $50,000,000  that 
the  District  government  would  have  bor- 
rowed and  transferred  to  George  Washington 
University  for  use  as  matching  funds  for 
modernization  of  the  George  Washington 
University  Hospital,  Section  6  of  the  Trauma 
Care  Systems  Planning  and  Development 
Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-590)  authorizes  a 
total    of  $50,000,000    to   George    Washington 


University  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing or  modernizing  its  medical  facil- 
ity. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert:  .  Provided  further.  That 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  no  later  than  April  15, 
1994,  a  proposed  plan  providing  for  the  financ- 
ing of  the  capital  rehabilitation  and  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  medical  infrastructure  withm  the 
District  of  Columbia:  Provided  further.  That 
this  plan  shall  include  how  the  capital  needs  of 
all  hospitals  will  be  addressed:  Provided  further. 
That  this  plan  shall  specifically  address  the  cur- 
rently authorized  George  Washington  University 
project  as  part  of  the  overall  plan. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  that  would  have  allo- 
cated $50,000,000  of  the  funds  borrowed  under 
Capital  Outlay  solely  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  section  6  of  Public  Law  101-590  (104 
Stat.  2929)  and  would  have  required  the  funds 
to  be  transferred  within  45  days  of  receipt  of 
the  bond  proceeds  and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof 
a  proviso  that  requires  the  District  govern- 
ment to  transmit  a  plan  by  April  15.  1994.  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  The  plan  is  to  pro- 
vide proposals  for  the  financing  of  the  cap- 
ital rehabilitation  and  revitalization  of  the 
medical  infrastructure  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  conferees  request  that  the 
plan  include  how  the  capital  needs  of  all  hos- 
pitals will  be  addressed  and  how  the  plan  will 
specifically  address  the  currently  authorized 
George  Washington  University  project  as 
part  of  the  overall  plan. 

The  George  Washington  University  Hospital. 
The  history  of  federal  support  to  hospitals  in 
Washington.  DC.  dates  to  June  1941  when 
the  Congress  enacted  the  National  Defense 
Public  Works  Act  that  has  become  known  as 
the  Lanham  Act  (Public  Law  137.  77th  Con- 
gress; 55  Stat.  361).  The  Lanham  Act  provided 
for  the  construction  of  waterworks,  sewage 
disposal  systems,  streets,  and  hospitals.  It 
was  through  this  authority  that  the  current 
George  Washington  University  Hospital  was 
built.  In  1946.  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Washington  Hospital  Center  Act  (Public  Law 
648.  79th  Congress)  which  provided  for  the 
consolidation  of  three  District  hospitals  into 
the  Washington  Hospital  Corporation.  This 
Act  was  amended  several  times  to  include 
the  other  hospitals  in  the  city.  In  the  1968 
District  of  Columbia  Hospital  and  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  amendments,  funds 
were  authorized  for  seven  hospitals  because 
the  District  was  unable  to  raise  the  nec- 
essary matching  funds  to  make  use  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds.  In  1990.  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Trauma  Care  System  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Act  which  authorized  a  50-percent 
matching  federal  grant  for  George  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital  to  complete  its  esti- 
mated $100  million  modernization  project. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  above  his- 
tory makes  it  clear  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  historically  played  a  significant 
role  in  financing  the  construction,  renova- 
tion, and  expansion  of  medical  care  facilities 
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in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  the  last 
use  of  the  onginal  1946  Act.  the  enactment  of 
the  Districfs  Home  Rule  Act  has  chantfed 
the  relationship  between  the  District  and 
Federal  governments.  This  change  neces- 
sitates a  review  of  the  funding  mechanism 
for  District  hospital  capitol  projects.  The 
conference  ai?reement  includes  language  re- 
quiring such  a  review  and  submission  of  a 
plan  contemporaneous  with  the  submission 
of  the  District's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  on 
April  15.  1994. 

The  conferees  note  that,  according  to  in- 
formation available  to  them,  most  states  and 
some  local  governments  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  health  care  facilities  within  their 
jurisdictions.  It  has  not  been  necessary  for 
the  District  government  to  address  this  mat- 
ter since  Home  Rule;  however,  it  has  now  be- 
come necessary  As  noted  above  the  current 
physical  plants  of  most  of  the  hospitals  in 
the  District  are  approximately  the  same  age 
and  will  soon,  if  they  do  not  now.  require 
substantial  rehabilitation,  renovation  or  re- 
construction. As  a  general  rule  the  financing 
of  the  capital  needs  of  public  hospitals  re- 
quires some  public  assistance  from  govern- 
ment at  some  level.  To  ensure  that  help  is 
applied  evenly  and  that  everyone  knows 
what  the  procedure  is  there  must  be  a  plan 
The  conferees  have  asked  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  develop  and  submit  such  a  plan. 
In  developing  this  plan,  the  conferees  antici- 
pate that  the  District  will  make  use  of  avail- 
able resources,  including  the  Mayor  s  Task 
Force  on  Long  Term  Strategies  to  Improve 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Health  Care 
Delivery  systems,  the  DC  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
other  interested  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions 

This  plan  will  specifically  address  the 
George  Washington  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter because  it  has  an  existing  authorization 
to  undertake  a  project  of  renovation  and 
construction.  George  Washington  University 
Hospital  is  a  private  institution  with  a  pub- 
lic mission.  It  is  the  closest  emergency  medi- 
cal facility  to  the  White  House,  State  De- 
partment and  most  foreign  embassies.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  heroic  efforts  of  its 
staff  in  March  1981  after  an  assassination  at- 
tempt on  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  hospital  has  specific  emergency  arrange- 
ments with  the  White  House  for  such  occa- 
sions and  undertake  additional  preparedness 
during  events  such  as  summit  conferences 
and  major  world  meetings  that  take  place  in 
Washington.  DC.  What  goes  unreported,  but 
is  more  compelling,  are  the  everyday  crises 
that  befall  visitors  or  government  workers 
downtown  that  find  their  way  to  the  George 
Washington  University  Hospital.  The  emer- 
gency room  currently  sees  50.000  patients  in 
a  space  designed  for  30.000  annually.  The  Uni- 
versity's own  consultant  has  stated  that  the 
facility  is  38  percent  too  small  Planning  for 
expansion  and  renovation  has  identified  min- 
imum needs  of  $100  million.  Included  are  ex- 
pansion of  the  emergency  room,  additional 
operating  rooms,  and  expanded  critical  care 
areas  as  well  as  physical,  mechanical  and 
space  requirements  for  modern  medical  tech- 
nology. 

Children's  National  Medical  Center.— Simi- 
larly. Children's  National  Medical  Center 
has  undertaken  construction  to  house  the 
National  Child  Protection.  Trauma  and  Re- 
search Center.  There  is  now  nowhere  in  the 
District  for  such  facilities  to  seek  financial 
assistance.  This  omission  should  be  ad- 
dressed and  a  policy  decision  reached  as  to 
how  such  projects  will  be  handled,  currently 
and  in  the  future. 


Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  allows  the  Washington  Aqueduct  to 
use  $500,000  of  the  funds  borrowed  under  this 
heading  to  initiate  construction  of  modifica- 
tions to  the  Little  Falls  Dam  facility  to 
allow  passage  for  anadromous  fish  on  the  Po- 
tomac River. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  27:  Deletes  section  135  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  deletes  a  new  section  135  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  language  stricken  by 
the  Senate  and  the  Senate  language  deleted 
by  the  conferees  are  identical  and  would 
have  prohibited  the  Mayor  from  contracting 
out  for  goods  and  services  now  provided  by 
District  employees  until  the  Mayor  submit- 
ted to  the  Council  and  the  Council  approved 
revised  contracting  policies  and  procedures 
that  (1)  provided  a  cost  analysis  for  each 
contract  and  (2)  showed  that  contracting  out 
would  provide  savings  of  at  least  10  percent 
over  the  duration  of  the  contract. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  would  have  prohibited  the  Mayor 
from  awarding  certain  contracts  over 
$1,000,000  until  after  the  Council  had  ap- 
proved the  proposed  contract  award. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert;  137 

.  and 
on  page  33.  line  11  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H  R.  2492  strike  out     Sec.  137  "  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  'Sec.  135" 

.  and 
on  page  33.  line  23  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H  R.  2492  strike  out  "Sec.  138  "  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof    Sec.  136  ". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  changes  section 
number  139  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  sec- 
tion number  137  and  inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  requires  the 
Mayor  to  report  to  the  Congress  within  90 
days  on  the  status  of  construction  of  a  new 
Federal  prison  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  was  previously  authorized. 

The  conference  action  also  makes  tech- 
nical changes  by  renumbering  sections  137 
and  138  to  135  and  136.  respectively,  to  reflect 
action  by  the  conferees  on  amendment  num- 
bers 27  and  28. 

Amendment  No  30;  Changes  the  section 
number  from  140  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
to  138  and  adds  a  new  section  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  amending  the  congressional  char- 
ter for  Group  Hospitalization.  Inc.  to  estab- 
lish the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  legal 
domicile  for  the  corporation.  The  language 
requires  the  corporation  to  be  licensed  in 
and  regulated  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government.  The 
amendments  are  permanent  legislation  and 
takes  effect  October  1.  1993.  instead  of  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Identical  sub- 
stantive language  was  included  in  section  137 
of  the  FY  1993  DC.  Appropriations  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  102-382;  106  Stat.  1435)  for  a  one-year 
period  with  the  understanding  that  specific 
authorizing  legislation  would  be  enacted. 
The  language  in  Public  Law  102-382  will  ex- 
pire September  30.  1993. 


Section  139  repeals  three  amendments  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Retirement  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  96-122)  that  were  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  District's  Omnibus 
Budget  Support  Act  of  1992.  Testimony  was 
received  from  the  Board's  chairman  request- 
ing the  repeal  of  these  amendments.  In  a  fol- 
low-up letter  dated  September  21.  1993.  the 
Board  chairman  stated  'As  fiduciaries 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  managing 
the  retirement  funds  for  the  District's  police 
officers,   fire  fighters,   teachers,  and  judges 

.  .  the  Board  believed  that  the  District's 
actions  dangerously  eroded  the  independence 
of  the  Board,  and  had  therefore  looked  to 
Congress  for  relief  "  The  three  amendments 
that  are  being  repealed;  (1)  provided  the  Dis- 
trict with  the  authority  to  determine  the 
source  of  funding  for  the  Board's  administra- 
tive expenses  and  eliminated  the  prohibi- 
tions on  the  District  against  specifying  how 
the  Board  could  spend  its  appropriated  budg- 
et; (2)  permitted  the  District  to  include 
grant  funds  in  its  annual  contribution  to  the 
retirement  funds;  and  (3)  eliminated  congres- 
sionally  mandated  prohibitions  against 
■party-in-interest"  transactions  which  were 
specifically  designed  by  the  Congress  to 
guard  against  conflicts  of  interest  and  to  en- 
sure arms-length  transactions  between  the 
Board  and  the  District  government.  Accord- 
ing to  the  September  21.  1993.  letter  referred 
to  earlier,  the  Board  chairman  states  that 
the  repeal  of  the  three  amendments  are  nec- 
essary "  .  .  to  ensure  the  continued  inde- 
pendence of  the  Board  and  financial  security 
of  the  Funds  .  . 

The  conference  action  also  adds  two  new 
sections  requested  by  the  Mayor  and  Council 
in  H.  Doc.  103-136.  Section  140  amends  the 
Home  Rule  Act  to  clarify  the  District's  au- 
thority to  pay  overtime  to  District  govern- 
ment employees  in  accordance  with  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  The  report  ac- 
companying the  District's  request  states 
that  this  change  will  reduce  recordkeeping 
costs  and  the  higher  costs  of  more  generous 
overtime  provisions  for  employees  hired 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  District's  Com- 
prehensive Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1978.  The 
report  further  states  that  this  amendment 
will  not  affect  overtime  provisions  in  exist- 
ing compensation  settlements. 

Section  141  establishes  a  cash  reserve  fund 
to  replenish  the  consolidated  cash  balances 
of  the  District  government. 

Language  in  section  142  prohibits  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  abortions  except  when  it 
is  made  known  to  the  entity  or  official  to 
which  funds  are  appropriated  that  such  pro- 
cedure is  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother  or  that  the  pregnancy  is  the  result  of 
an  act  of  rape  or  incest. 

TITLE  II 
FISCAL  YEAR  1993  SUPPLEMENTAL 

District  of  Coll'mbi.\  funds 

governmental  direction  and  support 

(including  rescission) 

Amendment  No.  31:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert;  S14.23I.0O0 

.  and 
on  page  35.  line  12  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H  R.  2492  strike  out  •$10,587,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ■$10,242,000  " 

.  and 
on  page  37,  line  4  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H.R  2492  after  ■Provided.  '  insert; 


■■That  S7. 000.000  of  this  appropriation,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  shall  be  avail- 
able solely  for  District  of  Columbia  employees' 
disability  compensation:  Provided  further.  " 

.  and 
on  page  37.  line  11  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H.R.  2492  strike  out   -(Rescission)  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  'Including  Rescission  " 

,  and 
on  page  37,  line  12  of  the  Hou.se  engrossed  bill 
H.R.  2492  strike  out    •Or'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  'For  an  additional  amount  for  -Pub- 
lic works  ".  $23,447,000:  Provided.  That  of 

,  and 
on  page  37,  line  16  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
H  R.  2492  after  -rescinded"  insert  -for  a  net 
increase  of  $20,176,000" 

.  and 
on  page  44,  after  line  14  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill  H.R.  2492  insert  "Sec.  203.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  ap- 
propriations made  and  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1993.  " 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$14,231,000  instead  of  $15,133,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $15,501,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  decrease  below  the  House 
and  Senate  allowances  reflects  the  District's 
revised  fiscal  year  1993  supplemental  request 
that  was  transmitted  to  Congress  September 
13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 

The  conference  agreement  also  rescinds 
$10,242,000  under  the  Economic  Development 
and  Regulation  appropriation  title  instead  of 
$10,587,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  reduction  of  $345,000  below  the 
House  and  Senate  allowance  relates  to  the 
Office  of  International  Business  as  reflected 
in  the  District's  final  action  on  the  revised 
fiscal  year  1993  supplemental  request  that 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  September  13, 
1993,  too  late  for  consideration  by  the  House 
or  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  new  proviso 
requested  by  the  District  under  'Human 
Support  Services'  that  allows  $7,000,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended  for  employ- 
ees' disability  compensation. 

Under  the  Public  Works  appropriation  title 
the  conference  action  inserts  "Including  Re- 
scission "  as  a  centerhead  and  appropriates 
an  additional  $23,447,000  requested  by  the 
District  in  H.  Doc.  103-136  for  payment  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  .\rea  Transit  Au- 
thority (WMATA)  to  cover  the  July-Septem- 
ber 1992  quarterly  operating  subsidy.  This  ac- 
tion provides  a  net  increase  of  $20,176,000 
under  the  Public  Works  appropriation  title 
instead  of  a  rescission  of  $3,271,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  Dis- 
trict's fiscal  year  1992  supplemental  request 
included  a  $26,000,000  reduction  to  reflect  a 
change  in  the  method  used  by  the  District  to 
make  its  quarterly  payments  to  W'MATA. 
The  District  proposed  to  change  from  a  for- 
ward-payment basis  to  a  pay-behind  basis. 
Although  the  proposal  was  not  approved,  the 
necessary  budget  authority  was  not  pro- 
vided. The  conference  action  provides  the 
budget  authority  required  in  order  for  the 
District  to  legally  pay  WMATA  the  amount 
owed  for  fiscal  year  1992.  The  conferees  have 
been  informed  that  with  this  action  the  Dis- 
trict has  sufficient  authority  to  pay  the  re- 
maining fiscal  year  1992  quarterly  payment 
and  all  four  fiscal  year  1993  quarterly  pay- 
ments in  accordance  with  current  policies 


followed  by  WMATA  and  the  Compact  juris- 
dictions. . 

The  conference  action  also  inserts  a  new 
section  203  that  deems  the  appropriations 
and  language  provisions  in  Title  II  to  be 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993.  This  language  in  effect  ratifies 
all  obligations  and  expenditures  made  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  enactment  of  the  District's 
fiscal  year  1993  supplemental  request  as  ap- 
proved in  title  II  of  this  Act. 

.Amendment  No.  32:  Rescinds  $6,342,000  in- 
stead of  $4,760,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $7,162,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  the  Dis- 
trict's revised  fiscal  year  1993  supplemental 
request  that  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136). 

Amendment  No.  33;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert;  S7.889.000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a  net 
increase  of  $7,889,000  instead  of  $10,373,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $8,339,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  action  by  the  con- 
ferees reflects  the  District's  revised  fiscal 
year  1993  supplemental  request  that  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  September  13,  1993 
(H.  Doc.  103-136).  The  reduction  of  $450,000  in 
the  net  increase  below  the  Senate  allowance 
reflects  a  reduction  in  contractual  services 
in  the  Office  of  City  AdministratorDeputy 
Mayor  for  Operations. 

ECONO.MIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  REGUL.\T10N 
(INCLUDING  RESCISSION) 

Amendment  Nos.  34  and  35;  Appropriate 
$5,202,000  for  a  net  decrease  of  $5,040,000  in- 
stead of  $1,047,000  for  a  net  decrease  of 
$9,540,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$6,047,000  for  a  net  decrease  of  $4,540,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  reflects  the  Dis- 
trict's revised  fiscal  year  1993  supplemental 
request  that  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136).  The  in- 
crease of  $500,000  in  the  net  decrease  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  reflects  a  reduction  in 
the  District's  Employer-Assisted  Housing 
Program. 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  AND  JUSTICE 
(INCLUDING  RESCISSION) 

.\mendment  Nos.  36  and  37:  Rescind 
$20,578,000  for  a  net  decrease  of  $14,348,000  in- 
stead of  $18,921,000  for  a  net  decrease  of 
$12,691,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$21,078,000  for  a  net  decrease  of  $14,848,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  the  Dis- 
trict's revised  fiscal  year  1993  supplemental 
request  that  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
September  13.  1993  (H.  Doc.  103-136).  The  re- 
duction of  $500,000  below  the  net  decrease 
proposed  by  the  Senate  reflects  an  increase 
for  the  purchase  of  police  vehicles  and  radio 
equipment. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Ho-use  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  unspent  funds  remaining 
in  the  personal  and  nonpersonal  services 
budget  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993  shall  re- 
main available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  in  fiscal  year  1994.  The 
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House  language  provided  for  the  carryover  of 
unspent  nonpersonal  services  funds. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Corrects  a  misspelling 
in  the  printing  of  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 
(INCLUDING  RESCISSION) 

Amendment  Nos.  40  and  41:  Appropriate 
$4,000,000  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  a  net  decrease  of  $3,257,000  in  the 
Public  Education  System  appropriation  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  a  net  de- 
crease of  $7,257,000  in  the  Public  Education 
System  appropriation  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  action  reflects  the  Dis- 
trict's revised  supplemental  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  which  was  not  available  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  under  consideration  by  the 
House. 

HUMAN  SUPPORT  SERVICES 
(INCLUDING  RESCISSION) 

Amendment  Nos.  42  and  43:  Appropriate 
$81,772,000  for  a  net  increase  of  $79,551,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $70,772,000 
for  a  net  increase  of  $68,551,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  the  Dis- 
trict's revised  supplemental  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  which  was  not  available  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  under  consideration  by  the 
House. 

REPAYMENT  OF  LOANS  AND  INTEREST 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $11,059,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$19,051,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  the  Dis- 
trict's revised  supplemental  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  which  was  not  available  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  under  consideration  by  the 
House. 

PERSONAL  AND  NONPERSONAL  SERVICES 
AD.JUSTMENTS 

Amendment  No.  45;  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  would  have  authorized  the  Mayor 
to  reduce  $29,730,000  in  fiscal  year  1993  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  throughout  the 
District  government  to  keep  the  budget  in 
balance  because  of  declining  local  revenues. 
The  Senate  action  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
reflects  the  District  government's  revised 
supplemental  request  for  fiscal  year  1993 
which  was  not  available  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  under  consideration  by  the  House.  The 
revised  supplemental  request  allocates  the 
reduction  proposed  by  the  House  and  strick- 
en by  the  Senate  to  agency  budgets  reflected 
throughout  Title  II  of  the  bill. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  Nos.  46.  47.  and  48:  Delete  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by 
the  Senate  concerning  requirements  of  the 
Buy  American  Act  as  codified  under  41 
U.S.C.  10a  et  seq.  These  provisions  already 
apply  to  all  procurements  made  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  since  41  U.S.C. 
5a  defines  the  word  -department "  as  follows; 
-The  word  department'  as  used  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  include  independent  es- 
tablishments, other  agencies,  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations  ♦  *  *  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  *  *  *,". 

CONFERENCE  TOTAL— WITH  COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1994  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1993  amount,  the 
1994  budget  estimates,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  for  1994  follow; 

Federal  Funds 
New   budget   (obligational) 

authority,      fiscal      year 

1993  $688,000,000 
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Budget    estimates   of   new  the  efforts  of  conscientious  employers        Be  sure  of  my  best  wishes  and  prayers  for 

(obUgational)    authority.  to  avoid  hiring  persons  illegally  in  this  »'!  success  in  your  new  endeavor.  I  am  sure 

nscal  year  1994  705.101.000  country  ^°"  *'"  ^^  *  breathe  of  fresh  air.  as  well  as 

TeZ:i'!n'7^TyrJ1L              ZZZ  '-    ^^:   *«  ^   ^^r''  °.'  T   ^^•^^^  "wiTh^^oXr^b^t^^iTesf^Srayersforan 

senate  bill,  fiscal  year  isftH             bstj.uoo.uw  Commission.    I    welcomed    the    oppor-  success 

^°caf  veaMwl'^**'"*"''                     700  000  000  t^nity  to  vote  in  favor  of  recommend-              gver  devoted  in  Notre  Dame. 

Conference          agreement  ing  employer  sanctions  combined  with       iRevi  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  C.S.C. 

compared  with:  secure     identification.     After     having                                              President  Emeritus. 

New                         budget  sought   for  many  years   to   implement 

(obligational)     author-  the  concept  of  secure  identification.  I                          Carnegie  Endowment 

ity.  fiscal  year  1993 -12.000.000  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  time  for                         ''°'* '•''"^^''•"•'•"'°^,^'-.™^-  ., 

^Sa"on"ltra°JthoT  successful    action    along    these    lines  Re,  Theodore  M.  HESBtR?H.Ts^,    ' 

tv   nLal  vear  1^                         - 5  101  000  ^^T!  ^°  ?^  approaching  quickly.  Un.versity  of  Sotre  Dame. 

I ty.  fiscal  year  13!M                         s.iui.uuu  Today  I  want  to  share  with  my  col-  \otre  Dame  l\ 

House    bill,    fiscal    year  leagues  recent  correspondence  between  '   dear   Father  Ted:  Thanks  so  much  for 

s«"nat*biii     fiscal    vear Father   Theodore    Hesburgh.    president  your  kind  words  and  good  wishes. 

1994                                                +2  000  000  emeritus    of    the    University    of   Notre        You  know  I  agree  with  your  thoughts  on 

"r^^M^nfrniumh.a  Fund,      '      '  Da^e.    and    Doris    Meissner.    the    new  matters   of  employment   enforcement,    and 

Dtstnct  of  Columbia  Funds  „i^„i«««..  «f  tv,^  Tr.,mio-,.oHr.„  ar.H  I  m  pleased  to  know  they  remain  of  concern 

sew     budget     (obUgatwnal)  Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and  ^o  you.  One  of  my  goals  is  to  press  the  debate 

authority,  fiscal  year  1993             3.98S.421.000  Naturalization          service.           ratner  (,„  ip  issues  from  the  platform  of  a  credible 

Budget     estimates    of    new  Hesburgh  advocated  an  upgraded,  coun-  j^s  that  inspires  public  confidence  in  the 

(obligational)      authority.  terfeit   resistant  Social    Security   card  government's  ability  to  handle  its  respon- 

fiscal  year  1994  3.740.382.000  years  ago  when  he  chaired  the  Select  sibilities  effectively.  Perhaps  that  will  help 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1994  ...            3.753.705.0O0  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu-  influence  public  attitudes  in  favor  of  what 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1994  ..           3.777.932.000  ggg  Policy    It  is  very  significant  that  you  correctly  suggest. 

Conference  agreement,  fiscal  ^^is  great  civil  libertarian  and  former        '  ,^°P«  y°"  *•"«  *^"  *"'*  thriving.  All  best 

year  1994 3.740.382.000  chairman  of  the  U.S.   Commission  on  '"'^^^%„,„,,„ 

"^"TeT^ir"^     """  Civil    Rights    continues    to    emphasize              ^"«=^'-^'^-        ^,^,,  ^  ^,,„,,,,. 

.Vert'  budget  (obligational)  the  importance  of  a  noncounterfeitable                                                  Senior  Associate. 

authority,     fiscal     year  identification   card,    pointing   out   this                                       

1993 (243.039.000)  would  simplify  the  participation  of  em-                       University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Budget   estimates   of  new  ployers  in  verifying  work  eligibility.                           .Wotre  Dame.  IN.  September  28.  1993. 

(obligational)   authority.  Recently,     the     President    has    rec-  Doris  M.  Meissner, 

fiscal  year  1994  0  ommended  a  health  care  identifier  to  •Sf"""'    'Associate.    Carnegie    Endowment    for 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1994              (13.323.000)  ^htain      hpalth      oarp      hpnefits       Whv            International  Peace.  Washington.  DC. 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1994              (37.550.000)  "hJu  I't    the    tar^Sr  rSant    docu           ''^•""  ^''"'"^   '  ^^'^  *  '^^^   ''°"'  Hamilton 

„.,  ,.^.  ^  n.vr^^■  sHouian  t    tHB    tamperresistant    aocu  p,^^  ^^^^^y  asking  why  we  could  not  use  the 

T i^rit^Toir^  '"^"'^      ^^^^      prospective      employees  proposed  card  for  the  new  health  service    It 

R^cHtRDJ  Dlrbin  present  be  a  new  combined  work  eligi-  would  also  serve  as  an  identification  for  em- 

M\rcvK^ptlr  bility  card  and  health  care  identifier?  pioyment.  especially  in  the  case  of  immi- 

D\viD  E  Sk\ggs  Father  Hesburgh.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  grants  who  may  or  may  not  be  legal.  I  told 

Nancy  Pelosi  reacted  favorably  to  my  suggestion  re-  him  I  had  the  same  idea  the  first  time  I  saw 

WiLLUMH  Natcher  lating   to   the  potential   dual   use  of  a  President  Clinton  waiving  that  card  on  tele- 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House  new  health  care  card;  U.S.  citizens  and  v*^'°"    J,  ^'^  ''"'■e  Al  Simpson  and  Ted  Ken- 

HERBKOHL.  permanent   resident   aliens   will   carry  "^^LrkiaL\°in'for  yourU'te'" 

Patty  Murray.  such  a  card  anyway   to  obtain  health              g^gr  devotedly  yours. 

DiANNE  Feinstein,  benefits.  (Rev  >  Theodore  M.  Hesblrgh.  CSC. 

Robert  C.  Byrd.  Finally.      I      believe      Commissioner                                              President  Emeritus. 

Conrad  Blrns.  Meissner's  recognition  of  the  ID  issue's                                        , 

Connie  Mack.  importance  will  be  most  helpful  in  the                                                                   

M.\RK  O  Hatfield.  months  ahead  ^^  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE- 

Manayers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  ^j^^   correspondence   referred   to   fol-                     TRADE  AGREEMENT 

^— ^^^-^^  lows:                                                                      (Mrs.  UNSOELD  asked  and  was  given 

TAMPER-PROOF      ID      FOR      BOTH  University  of  Notre  Dame  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

WORK  AND  HEALTH  CARE  ELIGI-  doris  M  Meissner'  ""'""^^  ^"'^  ^°  ""^^^^  ^"'^  ^'"^^"'^  ^^'  '^' 

BILITY  Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  "^Mrs^uNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 

(Mr.    FISH  asked  and  was  given  per-  „  Washington.  DC.  ,,    f       ^   \H\t\\   rontradirtorv   vipws  on 

,r,io.,i^„    fr.    oH^-ooo    f V, o    u^7,o»    fr.\.    1  Dear  Doris:  Best  congratulations  on  your  *"   lacea  witn  conLraaiciory  views  on 

mission    to    address    the    House    for    I  appointment   by    the   President    to   become  what    NAFTA    means    for    U.S.    jobs, 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  commissioner  of  INS.  I  was  delighted  to  read  Maybe  we  would  be  wise  to  focus  on  the 

marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.)  i^e  oratory  report  of  your  abilities  and  wis-  view  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  decade  dom  in  the  New  York  Times.  Of  course,  I  al-        i  am  holding  an  ad  paid  for  by  the 

ago,  the  Select  Commission  on  Immi-  ready  knew  about  that.  Government  of  Yucatan.   It  shows  an 

gration  and  Refugee  Policy  recognized  As  the  years  have  passed  since  we  worked  American   business   executive   stating: 

that  the  magnet  of  30b  opportunities  in  ^iT^uTo^'Z^olV:^:  tha'^Te'simprelt  '"I  can't  find  good,  loyal  workers  for  a 

the  United  States  is  a  potent  induce-  ^^y  ^^  achieve  progress  against  illegals  is  to  dollar  an  hour  within  a  thousand  miles 

ment  to  illegal  immigration.  Although  ^^^^    ^^    non-conterfeitable    ID    card    which  of  here." 

Congress     in     1986     passed     legislation  could  operate  as  simply  as  credit  cards  do   I        The  ads  response  is:   "Yes  you  can. 

making  it  illegal  knowingly  to  employ  would  prefer  that  it  be  the  Social  Security  Yucatan." 

aliens  lacking  work  authorization,  we  card  since  it  serves  so  many  other  useful        Here  is  another.  "You  can't  cut  labor 

have    not   yet    provided    the    essential  purposes  in  our  society.  This,  of  course,  puts  costs  300  percent  in  90  minutes.  Yes, 

missing    element    in    the    enforcement  a  burden  on  employers  but  we  already  did  you  can.  Yucatan." 

scheme.  What  remains  lacking  is  tarn-  ^^*t,i!L.  fhJfn''l^^,iTJff„*n'°v„,^h*,.»  »f        Keeping  wages  low  is  a  part  of  the 

°      ,     ...  simplifies  their  participation.  You  have  al-  ,,      .         >,                     ».       »     I          r 

per-resistant    identification    to    facili-  ^eady  heard  me  say  this  many  times,  but  I  Mexican  Government  s  strategy  for  at- 

tate   accurate   determinations   of  em-  simply  repeat  it  because  I  think  it  is  the  one  tracting     United     States     investment, 

pioyment  eligibility.  The  ready  avail-  glaring  weakness  in  the  present  enforcement  This   isn't  anti-Mexico   rhetoric.    It   is 

ability  of  fraudulent  identifiers  defeats  rules.  the  unfortunate  truth. 
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A  NAFTA  which  fails  to  reverse 
Mexico's  policy  of  menial  wages  and 
fails  to  bolster  Mexican  labor  rights  is 
bad  news  for  their  workers  and  bad 
news  for  our  workers.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  cannot  support  this 
NAFTA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  ads  to  which  I  referred: 

YOL"  C^NT  CL'T  labor  COSTS  300%  IN  90 

minutes." 

YKS  YOf  CAN 
YUCATAN 

Where  l.-^ior  cost  average  under  SI  an  hour, 
including  benefits.  Far,  far  less  than  in  the 
Far  East.  And  less  than  CBI.  Central  Amer- 
ica and  evdn  less  than  the  rest  of  Mexico. 

The  employee  turnover  rate  is  less  than  5% 
a  year.       I 

Were  only  460  miles  and  90  minutes  by  air 
from  the  U.S. 

And  youj  can  save  over  $15,000  a  year,  per 
worker.  if|  you  had  an  off-shore  production 
plant  here. 

So  if  you  want  to  see  how  well  you  or  your 
plant  manBgers  can  live  here  while  making 
your  company  more  competitive  in  world 
markets,  call  for  a  free  video  tour  of  the 
State  of  Yucatan  at  70»-295-1793. 
When  the  lU.S.  is  too  expensive  and  Far  East 
I  too  far. 

■Yes  You  Can  in  Yucatan." 
Government  of  the  State  of  Yucatan. 
Mexico. 
Departmfent  of  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Development. 

I  CAN'T  riND  good.  LOYAL  WORKERS  FOR  A 
DOLLAR  AN  HOUR  WITHIN  A  THOUSAND  MILES 
OF  HERE" 

YES  YOU  CAN 
YUCATAN 

We're  only  460  miles  and  90  minutes  by  air 
from  the  U.S. 

Labor  costs  average  under  Jl  an  hour,  in- 
cluding benefits.  Far  lower  than  in  the  Far 
East.  And  less  than  CBI.  Central  America 
and  even  less  than  the  rest  of  Mexico. 
The  turnover  rate  is  less  than  .5%  a  year. 
And  you  could  save  over  $15,000  a  year,  per 
worker,  if  you  had  an  offshore  production 
plant  here. 

So  if  you  want  to  see  how  well  you  or  your 

plant  managers  can  live  here  while  making 

your  company  more  competitive,  call  for  a 

free  video  tour  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  at 

708-295- 179B. 

When  the  U.S.  is  too  expensive  and  the  Far 

East  too  far. 

■Ves  You  Can  In  Yucatan." 

Government  of  the  State  of  Yucatan, 

Mexico. 

Department  of  Industrial  and  Commercial 

Development. 
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There  was  no  objection. 
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VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER  AND 
GRANTING  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Ms.  LAMBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  the  60- 
minute  special  order  on  October  21, 
1993,  for  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OWENS]  to  a  5-minute  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Arkansas? 


OPERATION  OF  AMTRAK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  P.\RKER] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  to 
the  well  of  the  House  tonight  to  ex- 
press my  extreme  displeasure  with  the 
tactics  presently  being  used  by  Am- 
trak.  With  the  conference  report  on  the 
Transportation  appropriation  bill 
scheduled  to  be  considered  in  this  body 
tomorrow,  Amtrak  has  taken  actions 
over  the  past  few  days  to  notify  station 
managers  and  workers  in  15  stations 
across  the  country  that  their  facility 
will  be  closed— some  as  soon  as  Tues- 
day of  next  week.  That  is  only  5  days 
notice. 

••Mthough  I  hate  to  make  this  as- 
sumption, it  seems  like  Amtrak  is 
playing  political  games  with  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know.  .Amtrak  re- 
quested $381  million  for  operating  ex- 
penses in  1994.  The  administration's  re- 
quest, however,  was  for  only  S331  mil- 
lion. Although  the  conference  report 
contains  $352  million.  Amtrak  officials 
seem  to  have  started  actions  to  show 
the  American  people,  and  especially 
Members  of  this  body,  why  they  need 
the  additional  $29  million  not  included 
in  the  Transportation  appropriations 
bill— and  I  do  believe  they  need  the  ad- 
ditional money. 

In  my  conversation  today  with  W. 
Graham  Clayter.  Jr.,  president  of  Am- 
trak. I  was  informed  that  these  cuts 
have  to  be  made  because  of  the  lack  of 
operating  capital.  However.  Mr. 
Clayter  informed  me  that  not  one  per- 
son in  Amtrak's  Washington  office 
would  lose  their  job.  While  some  30  em- 
ployees in  the  15  stations  listed  by  Am- 
trak for  closing  today  will  lose  their 
jobs,  not  one  person  in  the  stable  of 
lawyers  and  other  highly  paid  execu- 
tives at  Amtrak's  headquarters  will  be 
effected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  personally  I  find  that 
decision  to  be  absurd.  While  shutting 
down  stations  such  as  McComb.  MS.  lo- 
cated in  my  Congressional  District, 
with  only  two  employees— and  the 
source  of  some  $20,000  per  month  in 
revenue,  Amtrak  has  decided  that  top 
heavy  management  is  more  important 
than  their  presence  in  local  commu- 
nities. 

I  also  think  that  it  is  ridiculous  to 
think  that  Amtrak  can  save  the  $29 
million  they  claim  to  need  by  closing 
the  stations  in  Amsterdam,  NY. 
Centralia.  IL.  Cheyenne.  WY,  Chil- 
licothe.  IL.  Del  Ray  Beach.  FL,  Devil's 
Lake,  ND,  Forth  Wayne,  IN,  Malta, 
MT,  Matoon,  IL,  McComb.  MS.  Poca- 
tello.  ID.  Southern  Pines.  NC.  Temple, 
TX,  Youngstown.  OH,  and  Hattiesburg. 
MS. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  sure  if  Amtrak 
is  trying  to  send  a  message  by  taking 
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these  steps  or  what.  However.  I  am  ap- 
palled not  only  that  Amtrak  has  taken 
the  steps  to  close  these  stations  during 
the  debate  on  their  appropriations  bill. 
but  also  that  they  would  take  such  a 
step  without  first  notifying  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  have  stations 
that  will  be  effected  by  these  closures. 

The  very  last  thing  a  business  would 
do  when  trying  to  get  its'  financial 
house  in  order  would  be  to  close  the 
doors  where  the  money  comes  in.  It 
makes  no  sense— it  is  absurd.  When  you 
close  these  stations,  you  lose  money.  If 
a  station  is  losing  money,  then  there  is 
an  argument  that  it  should  be  closed.  If 
a  station  is  making  a  profit,  there  is 
absolutely  no — I  repeat,  no — reason  to 
close  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  situ- 
ation causes  me  to  question  the  en- 
tirety of  the  funding  for  Amtrak.  In 
the  future  if  they  do  not  get  their  way. 
what  will  they  do? 


AN     ALTERNATIVE    TO     NAFTA:     A 

CONTINENTAL    AGREEMENT    FOR 

DEVELOPMENT.       EQUITY.       AND 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  remarks  of  a  woman  leader 
from  Mexico  on  the  proposed  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement.  I  will 
not  give  her  name  for  the  Record,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  jeopardize  her 
personal  safety  in  her  own  country,  but 
when  our  women's  delegation  visited 
down  there  last  May  she  pleaded  with 
me  to  read  this  suggestion  to  our 
President  of  the  United  States.  Bill 
Clinton,  as  an  alternative  to  the  pro- 
posed agreement  that  we  will  be  voting 
on  shortly  here. 

She  says:  "What  we  really  need  is  an 
alternative  to  the  NAFTA,  a  continen- 
tal agreement  for  development,  equity, 
and  employment.  "  She  goes  back  many 
years  and  says. 

The  forerunner  of  an  Hemispheric  policy  is 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which,  though  an 
answer  to  the  Cuban  Revolution,  was  in- 
spired in  a  framework  of  democracy  and 
shared  development  on  a  continental  level. 
On  the  other  hand.  NAFTA,  the  North  Amer- 
ican Trade  Agreement,  tries  to  use  the  coun- 
tries of  the  South  as  cheap  labor,  raw  mate- 
rial, and  minor  manufacturing  supplies,  and 
as  a  vast  field  for  investments. 

She  calls  upon  the  new  Democratic 
administration  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  together  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  other  regional  en- 
tities as  well,  where  the  finest  experts 
of  the  hemisphere  could  lay  out  the 
foundations  for  a  different  agreement. 

D  2110 
She  says  the  lack  of  competitiveness 
in  North  America  is  not  caused  by  bar- 
riers to  trade,  or  by  the  lack  of  institu- 
tional  stimuli   to  investment,   but  by 
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deep  structural  imbalances  brought  by 
the  unregulated  and  predatory  atti- 
tudes of  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions. 

She  says  until  the  late  1970"s  the  so- 
called  Third  World  countries  sought  to 
implement  formulas  to  establish  a  code 
of  conduct  for  multinational  conglom- 
erates, but  these  enterprises  have 
helped  to  develop  an  ideological  cli- 
mate that  weakens  national  sov- 
ereignty in  favor  of  the  what  she  calls 
"globalizers."  This  rarefied  atmos- 
phere makes  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  communities  diluted  in  the  face  of 
these  conglomerates. 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  a 
handful  of  European.  American,  and 
Japanese  corporations  will  direct  what 
will  be  a  new  world  economic  order. 

And  she  says  NAFTA  is  just  another 
version  of  trickle-down  economics  ap- 
plied to  all  of  North  America  that  will 
only  mean  more  corporate  profits,  and 
income  concentration,  and  less  jobs  be- 
cause of  the  intensive  use  of  capital 
and  automatized  technology,  and  more 
pressure  to  occupy  badly  paid  jobs. 

She  says  NAFTA  was  negotiated  with 
no  other  objective  than  giving 
transnationals  more  power  and  aban- 
doning medium  and  small  industries  to 
their  own  fate.  Besides  the  interest  of 
wage  earners,  peasants,  and  other  sec- 
tors of  each  country  are  ignored  as  well 
as  the  asymmetries  between  future 
partners. 

She  says  NAFTA  is  the  final  thrust 
of  a  vertical  integration  process  that 
began  several  years  ago  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  letter  of  intention  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  in  1982. 
Since  then,  the  IMF  and  other  institu- 
tions linked  with  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  exert  an 
enormous  influence  in  Mexico's  macro- 
economic  policies,  especially  in  the  fi- 
nancial and  public  sectors. 

And  she  says  even  though  great  vol- 
umes of  capital  have  come  in,  they  are 
mostly  speculative  and  therefore  force 
the  monetary  authorities  to  safekeep- 
ing a  high  amount  of  reserves  to 
confront  eventual  instabilities  in  the 
external  sector.  The  government,  far 
from  stimulating  public  investment 
from  infrastructure,  productive  and  so- 
cial development,  raises  taxes  and 
withdraws  longly  held  social  benefits. 

She  says  NAFTA  neglects  the  fact 
that  Mexico  has  already  taken  advan- 
tage of  its  closeness  to  the  world's 
largest  market  by  selling  70  percent  of 
its  exports  and  buying  from  it  68  per- 
cent of  its  total  imports.  Factors  like 
the  strong  reappearance  of  high  defi- 
cits in  the  commercial  and  payments 
balances,  which  commanded  no  less 
than  $20  billion  in  1992,  are  spoken  of  in 
low  whispers.  Productive  infrastruc- 
ture is  severely  deteriorated  in  key 
sectors  such  as  highways,  railroads, 
water,  and  the  oil  industry. 

And  she  says  finally  that  we  believe 
a    visionary    focus    is    needed,    one    of 


great  perspective,  not  unlike  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  that  President  Ken- 
nedy envisioned,  that  failed  because  of 
the  resistance  and  even  sabotage  of  the 
Latino-American  oligarchies,  among 
others. 

She  says  unlike  NAFTA,  this  pact 
must  recognize  the  differences  in  living 
standards,  development  and  productiv- 
ity of  the  various  economies. 

And  she  says  continental  integration 
implies  stimulating  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Common  Market,  the  Andean 
Pact,  the  Mercosur  and  similar  associa- 
tions, and  adjusting  them  to  the  bases 
and  principles  of  the  Hemispheric  Pact. 

She  says  the  realization  of  such  an 
agreement  is  already  in  the  minds  of 
many  organizations,  among  them  the 
Latin  American  Parliament,  and  she 
says  it  is  a  big  purpose,  it  is  a  high 
goal,  but  I  suspect  it  should  be  Ameri- 
ca's purpose  too,  the  shared  purpose  of 
millions  of  people  from  the  whole  con- 
tinent, the  continent  that  once  upon  a 
time  called  itself  the  New  World. 

And  I  would  say  to  our  President,  if 
he  is  listening  this  evening,  and  others 
who  are  listening  tonight,  to  hear  from 
a  women  who  is  a  human  rights  activ- 
ist in  Mexico  bears  repeating  in  this 
Chamber  of  our  free  people  because,  in 
fact,  these  words  cannot  be  uttered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Parliament  of  Mexico 
in  Mexico  City.  In  fact,  I  cannot  even 
read  into  the  Record  the  name  of  this 
woman  this  evening.  But  she  has  a  vi- 
sion of  not  just  this  continent,  but  of 
South  America  and  our  neighbors  in 
the  Caribbean  that  goes  far  beyond  this 
particular  treaty. 

We  need  to  give  people  who  have  this 
type  of  vision  a  chance  to  have  their 
ideas  enacted  as  we  move  into  the  21st 
century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
this  evening  an  alternative  to  NAFTA 
written  by  a  leader  in  Mexico.  God 
bless  her. 


TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
TIME 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
my  60-minute  special  order  this 
evening  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  McLnnis]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Johnson  of  Georgia).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MULTIPLE  USE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  McInnis)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  this 
evening,  I  know  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
discussions  in  the  leist  few  days  in  re- 
gards to  grazing  on  public  lands,  and  I 


think  it  is  necessary  tonight  for  us  to 
take  a  little  time,  sit  back  and  get  a 
picture  of  what  the  history  looks  like 
in  regards  to  the  public  lands. 

I,  of  course,  am  elected  from  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Colorado.  That  particular  dis- 
trict contains  about  90  percent  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 
In  Colorado  we  have  about  20  million 
acres,  20  million  acres  of  public  lands. 

Let  us  start  back  more  or  less  at  the 
beginning  of  the  country  and  talk 
about  how  public  lands  came  about. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  recall  the  say- 
ing, "Go  West,  young  man.  "  That  all 
started  when  the  United  States  decided 
that  it  wanted  to  expand  this  Nation, 
this  newly  conceived  Nation  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
And  in  carrying  out  that  manifest  des- 
tiny, so  to  speak,  they  decided,  the 
government  decided  at  that  point  that 
they  wanted  to  give  incentives  so  that 
the  settlers  would  move  toward  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

That  occurred.  There  were  a  lot  of  in- 
centives. You  may  remember  some  of 
the  Gold  Rush  days,  the  land  give- 
aways and  so  on.  But  what  occurred  in 
the  early  days  of  that  wave  of  people 
going  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  that  not  a  lot  of  them 
stopped  in  the  mountains.  They  did  not 
stop  in  the  Colorados,  and  they  did  not 
stop  in  the  Wyomings,  and  they  did  not 
stop  in  the  Oklahomas  or  the  Utahs. 
They  went  through  that  area  and  went 
to  the  Pacific. 

The  Federal  Government  wanted 
communities  in  the  mountain  States. 
The  Federal  Government  wanted  set- 
tlements in  the  mountain  States.  They 
wanted  grazing,  they  wanted  harvest- 
ing of  the  beautiful  natural  resources 
that  we  have,  the  timber.  So  what  they 
did  was  they  offered  special  incentives 
under  the  Homestead  Act,  or  the 
Desert  Lands  Entry  Act  or  some  of  the 
other  acts  our  history  books  would 
show  us  to  try  and  get  the  people  that 
were  going  to  the  West,  these  bold, 
young,  tough  settlers  to  go  ahead  and 
stay  in  some  of  these  mountain  States 
and  to  try  and  to  develop  that  commu- 
nity as  a  part  of  a  growing  nation.  And 
a  lot  of  people  did  so. 

In  fact,  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado 
it  has  often  been  assumed  that  the  first 
people  to  settle  there  were  the  cattle- 
men. That  is  not  true.  It  was  the  min- 
ing community  and  the  miners.  The 
cattlemen  came  later  to  provide  food 
for  the  miners.  Then,  of  course,  we  had 
the  railroads  and  so  on. 

As  part  of  the  incentives  the  U.S. 
Government  gave  away  land,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  last  century 
that  is  how  they  gave  the  incentives, 
and  really  the  energy  for  these  people 
to  go  out,  and  that  is  to  give  land  to 
these  settlers  so  that  they  went  to 
these  Mountain  States  they  could  get  a 
start,  they  could  have  a  head  start,  and 
hopefully  they  could  develop  commu- 
nities.   It   worked   very   well.    In   fact. 
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many  small  communities  began  pop- 
ping up  all  over  the  mountains. 

It  is  interesting.  I  am  sure  a  lot  of 
you  vacation  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
and  you  have  been  up  in  that  very  high 
country.  You  can  get  very  high  in  the 
Mountains  and  you  will  see  the  re- 
mains of  old  settler  camps.  You  can 
imagine  how  hard  the  life  must  have 
been  back  then. 

But  as  the  turn  of  the  century  came, 
the  Federal  Government  began  to 
change  its  policy.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment decided  that  it  should  adopt  the 
policy  of  instead  of  giving  away  the 
land  that  the  Government  would  no 
longer  dispose  of  the  land  but  keep  its 
land  within  its  own  ownership.  That 
was  the  policy,  that  while  there  was 
some  disagreement,  most  people  agreed 
with  it. 

But  the  basic  ingredient,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  critical  ingredient  that 
we  need  to  discuss  today,  was  the  in- 
centive that  the  Government  kept  in 
the  program  in  order  that  these  com- 
munities, which  by  then  had  been  un- 
derway for  many  many  years,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Western  life,  which 
was  the  dream  of  most  of  the  people  in 
this  fine  young  country,  the  policy  was 
to  allow  those  people  to  continue  mul- 
tiple use,  multiple  use  of  the  public 
lands.  No  longer  would  this  Federal 
Government  dispense  with  the  Federal 
lands.  Instead  it  would  keep  the  Fed- 
eral lands,  but  allow  multiple  use  of 
those  Federal  lands,  and  that  is  the 
policy  that  is  in  effect  today. 

But  sadly,  I  must  report  to  all  of  my 
colleagues,  I  think  it  is  under  serious 
threat  by  people  who  I  think  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  history  of  how 
these  public  lands  came  about,  by  peo- 
ple who  are  more  concerned  about  their 
own  personal  agendas  than  they  are 
about  the  tradition  and  the  genera- 
tions of  families  that  settled  back  in 
the  Colorado  Rockies,  or  the  Wyo- 
mings, or  the  Oklahomas,  or  the 
Kansases. 

D  21.20 

What  is  multiple  iise?  What  is  mul- 
tiple use?  Let  us  talk  ^bout  multiple 
use.  ^ 

Multiple  use  on  public  lands  means 
that  while  the  Government  owns  the 
land,  it  has  the  philosophy  that  that 
land  should  be  used  for  many  different 
purposes. 

Let  us  take  an  example:  the  environ- 
ment. There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
country,  and  in  fact  I  am  proud  to  say 
I  think  the  majority  of  people  in  this 
country,  who  want  a  beautiful  environ- 
ment. 

So  one  of  the  things  that  the  Govern- 
ment first  did  with  its  lands  was  to 
begin  to  name  parks,  set  aside  things 
like  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  up 
in  Wyoming,  like  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Flat  Park  in  Colorado.  They  began  to 
set  aside  forests,  like  the  White  River 
National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Colo- 


rado; beautiful  areas  were,  to  be  pre- 
served for  the  future. 

But  they  did  not  put  all  of  these 
areas  in  a  park.  They  did  not  put  all  of 
these  areas  in  a  national  forest.  They 
sat  down  and,  I  think,  through  very 
long  studies  said  a  portion  of  this 
should  be  used  as  protection— they  did 
not  use  the  word  "environment"  back 
then,  but  that  is  the  word  we  use 
today— protection  of  those  resources  in 
its  primitive  form  so  that  people  can 
see  what  this  country  was  like  many, 
many  years  ago. 

A  portion  of  these  public  lands  need 
to  be  used  to  support  agricultural  com- 
munities. A  portion  of  these  lands 
needs  to  be  used  for  recreation.  Back 
then  they  never  even  heard  of  skiing. 
They  did  not  hear  of  some  of  the 
things,  rafting  of  the  rivers,  at  least 
not  rafting  the  rivers  for  recreation.  Of 
course,  they  were  rafting  the  river  with 
primitive  rafts,  nothing  like  we  are 
using.  But  their  recreation  was  hunt- 
ing, so  they  preserved  a  part  of  that  for 
hunting.  They  preserved  a  part  of  the 
Federal  lands  for  transportation  of 
water  because  in  States  like  Colorado. 
Colorado  is  the  only  State  of  the  Union 
where  all  of  our  water  runs  out  of  the 
State,  none  of  the  water  comes  into  the 
State.  And  the  very  finest  and  purest 
water,  of  course,  falls  like  snow  on  the 
top  of  the  mountains  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  store  water,  necessary  to 
move  water  by  ditch,  by  canal,  by  pipe- 
line. The  Federal  Government  knew 
that  was  going  to  be  necessary,  and 
they  preserved  lands  for  that. 

In  fact,  that  policy  became  so  strong- 
ly embedded— that  is,  the  policy  of 
multiple  use— so  strongly  embedded  in 
the  Government's  agenda  that  still 
today  you  can  travel  into  these  Federal 
lands  and  you  will  see  a  big  sign  that 
says,  "You  are  now  entering  the  White 
River  National  Forest,"  and  under- 
neath the  sign  it  says,  "A  land  of  many 
uses." 

A  land  of  many  uses:  Well,  I  think 
there  is  a  strong  attempt  to  ignore 
that  history,  to  ignore  the  traditions  of 
the  ranching  families,  the  families  who 
for  generations  have  worked  with  the 
land,  who  love  the  land,  who  care  for 
the  land,  who  made  the  land  produc- 
tive. 

They  want  to  take  that  sign  that 
says,  "The  land  of  many  uses,"  and  re- 
place it  with  a  sign  that  says,  "No  tres- 
passing." 

What  are  some  other  multiple  uses 
that  a  lot  of  us  do  not  even  think 
about?  You  know,  in  the  big  cities  like 
Washington,  DC,  and  so  on,  you  have 
cellular  telephones,  you  have  all  kinds 
of  the  ability  for  communications.  But, 
of  course,  in  the  mountain  country,  in 
the  remote  rural  of  America,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  use  satellites,  micro- 
wave beams;  just  the  same  as  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  transport  water  in  ca- 
nals and  in  ditches  across  large  areas 
of  land,  it  is  also  necessary  for  us  to 
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put  on  the  high  mountain  peaks  radio 
antennas,  microwave  equipment,  so 
that  we  too  in  the  mountain  areas  and 
the  rural  areas  of  America  can  share  in 
the  great  communication  accomplish- 
ments that  our  country  has. 

So  the  location  of  towers,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  water  storage  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  Recreation,  there  are  prob- 
ably not  many  of  you  in  this  room  who 
have  not  enjoyed  recreation  on  public 
lands,  whether  it  is  a  nature  walk 
through  Yellowstone,  rafting  down  the 
Colorado  River,  or  going  through  Dino- 
saur National  Park  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  skiing  at  one  of  the  fine  ski 
areas  in  one  of  those  States. 

It  could  be  hunting,  it  could  be  hik- 
ing, it  could  be  taking  a  mountain  bike 
and  enjoying  the  public  lands  in  that 
sense.  All  of  that  is  recreation. 

Some  of  you  will  have  heard  in  the 
last  few  weeks  that  the  multiple  use  of 
the  Federal  lands  is  draining  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  that  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  Federal  deficit,  that  it  is  not  carry- 
ing its  own  load.  Let  us  look  and  see 
which  industries  are  the  heaviest  sub- 
sidized. Recreation  is,  of  course,  the 
heaviest  subsidized  multiple  use  on 
Federal  lands.  But  does  that  mean  they 
are  not  carrying  their  fair  share?  To  an 
extent,  it  does.  But  to  an  extent  it  does 
not,  because  a  lot  of  these  people 
helped  watch  that  land,  they  were  kind 
of  chaperones  of  the  lands.  What  is 
really  happening  back  here,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  there  is  a  strong  effort 
for  people  to  mask  their  own  agenda 
with  very  pretty  words,  "Cheese ';  pro- 
environment  means  you  want  single 
use  of  the  environment;  pro-environ- 
ment means  there  is  no  room  for 
ranchers,  generations  of  families  that 
have  worked  on  that  land,  depended  on 
that  land,  raised  their  families  on  that 
land.  They  put  all  kinds  of  buzzwords 
to  put  a  pretty  face  on  their  own  per- 
sonal agenda.  And  it  cannot  work. 
They  are  going  to  ruin,  they  are  going 
to  ruin  the  history  of  this  country  and 
a  very  proud  tradition;  they  are  going 
to  ruin  many,  many  families  and  lives; 
they  are  going  to  wipe  out  agriculture 
on  the  public  lands. 

We  need  to  maintain  a  balance,  that 
commonsense  ingredient  that  some- 
times is  very  difficult  to  find  amongst 
politicians  and  bureaucrats. 

How  do  we  do  that?  I  think  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  study  very  carefully 
each  of  these  uses  and  the  importance 
that  they  have  in  those  communities. 
We  have  to  give  heavy  weight  to  the 
history  and  to  the  families  that  live  on 
those  particular  areas  that  are  going  to 
be  affected. 

It  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  hear, 
especially  as  you  come  back  here  to 
the  Nation's  Capital,  that  there  seems 
to  be  more  weight  given  to  people  who 
do  not  make  a  living  off  those  lands, 
who  do  not  live  on  the  lands  that  are 
being  affected,   but  yet   their  opinion 
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and  their  pushing  of  non-use  of  these 
lands,  pushing  these  lands  to  single 
use,  seems  to  carry  the  day 

So  we  need  to  slow  that  down.  The 
best  way  we  can  slow  that  down,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  begin  to  try  and  educate 
the  importance  of  multiple  use.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  everyone  on  those 
public  lands.  You  need  to  have  timber 
harvests,  it  needs  to  be  managed  care- 
fully. If  you  have  somebody  who  vio- 
lates it,  they  need  to  be  punished  se- 
verely. We  need  to  have  national  parks, 
we  need  to  have  wilderness  areas,  such 
as  the  one  we  just  put  into  the  3d  Con- 
gressional District  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado: we  need  to  allow  for  exploration, 
some  exploration  of  minerals;  we  need 
to  allow  people  who  want  to  ski;  we 
need  to  allow  the  mountain  bikes  up 
there;  we  need  to  allow  the  people  who 
would  like  to  hike  or  people  who 
maybe  are  too  elderly  to  hike  who  love 
to  drive  up  and  enjoy  the  mountains 
and  that  country. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  I 
think  are  going  to  be  very,  very  impor- 
tant to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California.  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  add.  as  I  have  lis- 
tened to  his  discussion  about  the  need 
for  multiple  use  of  property,  public 
property,  and  the  need  to  allow  Ameri- 
cans to  use  this  land,  I  have  a  lot  of 
this  property  in  my  district  also.  You 
know,  we  have  a  series  of  legislative  is- 
sues coming  before  us,  bills  coming  be- 
fore us  that  basically  lock  out  the  pub- 
lic. There  is  a  definite  difference  be- 
tween preserving  the  public  lands,  pro- 
tecting the  public  lands,  and  protecting 
the  public  lands  from  public  use;  that 
is,  letting  the  American  people  use 
that  land. 

I  listened  to  the  gentleman  and  ap- 
preciate very,  very  much  his  articulate 
statements.  I  hope  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  help  maintain,  preserve 
America  for  American  use  and  allow  all 
our  kids  to  do  all  the  things  on  public 
lands  that  they  enjoy:  hunting,  fishing, 
trailbiking.  also  our  commercial  inter- 
ests, those  people  who  mine  and  graze 
cattle  and  do  all  the  other  things  that 
good  stewards  of  our  land  do. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I  look 
forward  to  listening  to  the  rest  of  his 
remarks. 

D  2130 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
contribution. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  to  all  my 
colleagues  and,  of  course,  the  people 
who  are  able  to  observe  some  of  the 
comments  that  we  are  able  to  make, 
that  we  keep  a  very,  very  close  eye  on 
one  of  the  most  important  ingredients 
that  made  this  country  great,  and  that 
is  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  owner- 


ship of  land.  I  can  remember  ais  a  small 
child  it  was  always  my  dream  someday 
to  own  some  acreage,  to  have  a  horse, 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  have  a 
home. 

As  we  move  into  this  next  decade,  I 
am  very  concerned  that  the  strength  of 
private  property  is  being  weakened 
under  the  guise  of  the  language  of  the 
public  good. 

I  think  any  kind  of  infringement  on 
private  property  ownership  must  be 
watched  with  the  same  kind  of  scru- 
tiny that  our  government  watches 
some  of  the  dissidents  and  some  of 
those  policies  over  the  last  20  or  30 
years  that  took  place. 

So  for  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, I  look  forward  in  the  next  few 
days,  hopefully  we  can  have  a  discus- 
sion on  this  floor  about  private  prop- 
erty and  some  of  the  threats  that  we 
see  occurring. 

But  before  we  can  continue  on  with 
private  property,  we  need  to  maintain 
or  update,  excuse  me,  an  understanding 
of  why  it  is  so  important  that  we  keep 
multiple  use  on  public  lands 

Let  me  tell  you  a  short  story.  I  have 
a  ranching  friend  in  Colorado.  He  told 
me  that  an  activist  who  was  not  really 
too  excited  about  ranchers  being  on 
public  lands  came  to  the  rancher  and 
said,  "You  know,  we  think  we  could 
reach  an  agreement  with  some  of  the 
ranching  community  if  we  could  come 
on  to  your  ranch  and  see  a  baby 
growth,  just  a  beginning  growth  of 
some  vegetation,  a  middle-age  growth 
and  an  old  growth  of  vegetation." 

And  the  rancher  told  me  that  he 
looked  at  this  very  young  person  and 
said,  "I  completely  agree  with  you,  but 
you  have  forgotten  one  ingredient.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  come  on  to  this  land 
and  see  what  you  have  asked  for,  but  I 
also  want  to  see  a  baby  rancher,  a  mid- 
dle-aged rancher  and  an  old  rancher  " 

In  other  words,  there  is  room  for 
both. 

So  to  my  colleagues  this  evening,  I 
hope  that  as  we  continue  our  debates 
on  grazing  and  some  of  these  other  is- 
sues that  we  look  at  the  long-term  im- 
pact of  what  some  of  the  changes  are 
that  are  being  proposed  here  in  this 
U.S.  Congress. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  in  the  last  cou- 
ple months  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Mr.  Babbitt,  has  proposed  not 
only  a  hike  in  the  grazing  fees,  but  a 
very,  very  significant  change  in  the 
management  of  public  lands. 

What  has  discouraged  me  the  most 
about  Mr.  Babbitt's  motives  is  that  it 
appears  his  own  personal  agenda  is 
moving  ahead  of  the  agenda  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  we  recently 
have  gotten  our  hands  on  an  internal 
memo,  a  memo  from  Mr.  Babbitt's 
right-hand  people  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Mr.  Babbitt.  In  that 
memo,  the  language  says: 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  know  that  It  is  your  in- 
tent to  use  the  grazing  fee   increase  a^  a 
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straw  man  to  divert  attention  away  from 
these  other  manag-ement  issues. 

These  are  the  management  issues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  was  talking  about 
just  a  few  minutes  ago  that  are  so  crit- 
ical to  the  future  management  of  those 
lands. 

So  you  can  see  what  is  happening 
here  is  to  divert  everybody's  attention 
to  grazing  fees  and  then  let  us  sneak 
in,  grab  the  water,  let  us  sneak  in  and 
put  in  management  changes  that  will 
be  the  most  dramatic  changes,  nega- 
tive changes  that  we  have  seen  in  this 
century. 

The  memo  goes  on  even  further  from 
that,  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia will  be  interested  in  this.  The 
memo  goes  on  to  say  that  their  own 
records,  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's own  records  show  that  the  riparian 
areas  in  this  country  are  the  best  they 
have  been  in  this  entire  century. 

The  memo  says  further: 

So  we  must  make  deliberate  attempts  to 
show  the  bad  riparian  areas.  We  must  be  able 
to  manage  the  comments  that  are  coming  in 
from  the  public  so  that  it  looks  like  these 
management  changes— 

which  by  the  way  narrow  the  oppor- 
tunity for  multiple  use- 
so  thai  It  makes  the  changes  look  like  they 
are  reasonable 

I  have  to  say  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  frontiers  of  the  mountains 
and  the  western  states  and  the  plains 
of  Kansas,  it  still  exists.  It  exists  with 
people  on  it. 

In  fact.  I  think  it  has  been  made  bet- 
ter by  the  good  and  fine  people  who 
have  spent  generations  out  there;  but 
slowly  and  surely,  if  we  continue  to  let 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  Washington,  DC, 
chip  away  at  those  rights,  chip  away  at 
those  traditions,  we  are  going  to  be 
reading  about  ranching  communities 
and  multiple  uses  on  federal  lands  in 
our  history  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HUNTERi. 

Mr.  HUNTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  good  words.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  one  thing  about  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant American  ideals,  and  that  is  the 
American  conservation  ethic. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  that  the 
riparian  areas  are  just  as  good  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  40  or  50  years 
right  now. 

I  might  add  something  to  that.  If  you 
look  at  our  wild  game  species,  there 
are  more  white-tailed  deer  in  America 
than  there  have  been  for  several  hun- 
dred years.  There  are  more  white-tailed 
deer  in  America  now  than  since  when 
Lewis  and  Clark  came  through  the 
great  Northwest 

Our  restocking  programs  for  game 
animals  have  been  tremendously  suc- 
cessful. We  have  more  elk  than  we  have 
had  in  the  last  30  or  40  years,  more  an- 
telope on  the  Great  Plains  in  Wyoming 
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and  Idaho  and  Montana  and,  of  course, 
in  the  great  State  of  Colorado  we  have 
enormous  game  herds,  because  Ameri- 
cans are  good  stewards  of  the  land,  and 
because  they  are  good  stewards  of  the 
land  without  a  government  bureaucrat 
looking  over  them  and  making  them  do 
things,  the  American  conservation 
ethic  that  is  a  private  ethic  is  what 
keeps  this  land  in  good  shape. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
gentleman  toward  expanding  that  con- 
servation, that  private  ethic,  and  pull- 
ing the  bureaucracy  out  of  land  use  and 
land  control. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia are  well-taken. 

1  am  very  excited  about  what  we 
have  done  in  Colorado,  in  the  Mountain 
States  and  some  of  the  States  sur- 
rounding in  our  environment.  We  are 
learning  a  lot  about  how  to  protect 
that  environment;  but  do  you  know 
what,  we  are  able  to  protect  that  envi- 
ronment without  running  off  the 
ranching  communities,  without  de- 
stroying the  skiing  opportunities, 
without  forcing  us  to  tell  the  people 
who  are  riding  mountain  bikes,  you 
can  no  longer  ride  your  mountain  bikes 
or  ride  your  horses,  but  you  can  still 
have  access  to  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful country  in  the  world.  We  can  do 
both  of  them.  They  are  not  opposite, 
they  do  not  run  opposite  courses. 

The  opportunity  for  multiple  use  and 
the  opportunity  for  protection  of  the 
environment  has  been  proved  in  Colo- 
rado; but  that  is  not  the  agenda,  unfor- 
tunately, of  some  of  our  colleagues  and 
of  some  of  the  bureaucrats  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  They  think  they  know  best. 

Let  me  conclude  this  by  simply  say- 
ing that  I  am  looking  forward  to  next 
week.  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little 
about  the  water  and  the  issues  of  water 
in  the  West  and  how  important  it  is. 

I  can  say  that  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
from  the  West.  I  think  we  have  a  won- 
derful, wonderful  time  ahead  of  us  if  we 
could  just  maintain  that  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  balance  of  my  time  be  al- 
lotted to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KoLBE]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Johnson  of  Georgia).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

NAFTA  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  THE  STATES 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  is  remaining  in 
the  gentleman's  hour? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  40  minutes. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  his  time 
to  us  on  this  issue. 

I  would  just  say  before  I  get  into  dis- 
cussion on  the  other  issue,  I  think  it 
really  does  tie  into  the  issue  that  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  was  discuss- 
ing a  moment  ago,  and  that  is  the  issue 


of  the  rights  of  Federal  land  use.  Those 
of  us  who  come  from  the  West  and  have 
lived  out  there  understand  the  need  to 
be  able  to  be  competitive  in  our  world 
economy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cattle  ranch- 
ing business,  and  I  represent  a  fair 
number  of  cattle  ranchers,  has  been 
enormously  successful  in  competing  in 
what  is  a  very  tough  environment 
today.  In  fact,  with  our  neighbor  to  the 
south  of  us,  the  cattle  industry  has 
been  very  successful.  We  have  taken  a 
very  large  share  of  the  Mexican  cattle 
market,  because  our  cattle  are  pro- 
duced more  cheaply,  because  we  are 
more  productive  in  our  management 
techniques,  because  we  are  able  to 
produce  a  better  quality  of  beef. 

So  I  think  all  these  things  lead  very 
nicely  into  the  issue  that  I  want  to 
take  the  remaining  time  to  discuss, 
and  that  is  this  evening  to  focus  on  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment, and  specifically  how  it  relates  to 
the  States,  how  do  States  gain  from 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment, how  important  is  trade  with 
Mexico  on  a  State  level. 
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Well,  the  very  simple  answer  to  this, 
and  the  broad  answer,  is  that  Mexico  is 
our  faster  growing  export  market  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  second  most  com- 
mon destination  for  our  manufactured 
goods  that  are  in  export,  and  State-by- 
State  export  data  show  the  continued 
importance  of  trade  with  Mexico. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "If  you  were 
to  underscore  the  importance  of  this,  it 
would  be  with  these  words:  Virtually 
every  State  has  benefited  from  the 
rapid  growth  in  United  States  exports 
to  Mexico  from  1987  to  1992." 

Now,  first  question,  I  think,  that  has 
to  be  addressed  is:  Why  is  this  the 
case?  How  is  this  so? 

And  the  simple  answer  to  that  is  that 
Mexico  joined  the  General  Agreement 
on  Trade  and  Tariffs  in  1986,  and,  when 
they  did  that,  they  began  a  systematic 
reduction  in  their  tariff  structure,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  United  States, 
with  our  more  productive  processes, 
with  our  tremendous  manufacturing 
techniques,  we  have  been  able  to  sell 
more  and  more  of  our  goods  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  And  each  and  every 
State  has  gained  from  that,  and  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and,  as  I  do  that,  I 
would  point  out  that  his  State,  the 
State  of  California,  has  seen  an  in- 
crease in  the  last  5  years.  This  is  not 
the  total  amount,  but  an  increase  of 
$47.3  billion  in  additional  sales  of  goods 
to  Mexico  on  an  annualized  basis  in  the 
last  5  years,  and  with  that  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
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[Mr.  KoLBE],  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  him  for  all 
of  the  effort  that  he  has  put  into  pas- 
sage of  what  I  clearly  believe  to  be  the 
most  important  domestic  and  inter- 
national policy  vote  we  are  going  to  be 
facing  here,  and  I  would  also  like  to 
compliment  him  for  his  stellar  per- 
formance on  the  Cable  News  Network's 
"Crossfire"  program  which  was  on  a 
couple  of  hours  ago. 

Let  me  just  say,  following  on  the  one 
point  that  my  friend  made,  he  said  vir- 
tually every  State  has  seen  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  level  of  exports  to 
Mexico  over  the  past  6  or  7  years,  and 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  only  two  States,  we  have 
seen  an  increase  in  the  level  of  exports 
to  Mexico  that  has  ranged  from  a  100- 
to  a  300-percent  increase  in  the  level  of 
exports,  and  it  has  come  about  not 
only  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Mexi- 
can Government  joined  in  1985,  as  they 
did,  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  which  is  designed  to  de- 
crease trade  barriers,  but  also  due  to 
the  tremendous  level  of  privatization 
which  has  taken  place  in  Mexico  in 
that  same  period  of  time  as  we  watched 
the  Mexican  Government  move  from 
Socialist  policies  toward  a  bold  free- 
market  system.  And  I  think  it  is  very 
important  for  us  to  realize  that,  and  we 
are  gratified  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  finally  begin- 
ning to  get  the  message  that  there  are 
tremendous  benefits  to  both  sides  of 
the  border  on  this  issue,  and  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Certainly,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  continue  this  dialog. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  the  stakes 
have  increased  so  treirtendously.  Again 
let  me  emphasize  the  figures  for  the 
gentleman's  State: 

In  1987  California  sold  $2.3  billion  of 
goods  and  services  to  Mexico.  Now, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  recession  that 
the  gentleman's  State  has  been  suffer- 
ing from,  last  year  they  sold  $6.6  bil- 
lion of  goods  and  services  to  Mexico. 
They  are  the  second  highest;  no  other 
State  except  Texas  sells  more  to  Mex- 
ico than  does  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  DREIER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]  has  convinced  me 
to  support  NAFTA. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  So,  it  is  almost  a  three- 
fold increase  right  there,  and  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  really  significant  as- 
pects of  this,  and  I  see  that  my  col- 
league, my  friend,  from  Arizona,  is 
over  on  the  other  side  there,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Copper- 
smith]. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  want  to  leave  my  colleague  from 
the  Copper  State  quoting  only  Califor- 
nia statistics,  and  I  have  some  Arizona 
statistics  from  the  State  that  we  share, 
and  the  point  is  that  it  is  not  just  big 
States  that  have  benefited.  It  is  also 
some  of  the  smaller  States  such  as  Ari- 
zona, and  in  Arizona  we  have  seen  total 
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Arizona  exports  from  Mexico  in  1987 
were  about  a  little  under  $650  million, 
are  now  $1.8  billion,  and  the  most  sig- 
nificant fact,  I  think,  to  emphasize  is 
the  growth  that  we  have  seen  are  in  ex- 
actly those  sectors  of  the  economy 
that  we  want  to  encourage.  Some  of 
the  areas  where  we  have  seen  the 
greatest  increase  are  in  fabricated 
metal  products  which  is  up  over  2,800 
percent  in  that  period.  Electric  and 
electronic  equipment,  which  exports 
from  Arizona,  grew.  This  is  the  growth 
of  over  $350  million  and  transportation 
equipment  where  the  absolute  dollar 
change  was  about  $300,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  numbers  show 
that  the  types  of  businesses  that  have 
benefited  from  access  to  the  rapidly 
growing  Mexican  market  are  generally 
exactly  those  types  of  high-growth, 
high-value-added  businesses  that  we 
need  to  encourage. 

Whatever  the  cause  has  been,  Mexico 
is  growing,  and  exactly  those  busi- 
nesses we  need  to  encourage  to  be  com- 
petitive have  benefited  thereby. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments,  and 
the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 
when  he  talks  about  the  different  types 
of  products  that  would  benefit  so  tre- 
mendously from  having  a  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  friend  from  slightly  north 
of  me  in  Arizona,  from  the  Valley  of 
the  Sun.  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  even 
with  the  tremendous  reductions  in  tar- 
iffs that  has  taken  place  in  Mexico 
they  continue  to  have  a  tariff  that  is 
2V.>  times  on  average,  2'/2  times  greater 
than  ours 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  And  that  is  just 
an  average  tariff  if  the 

Mr.  KOLBE.  That  is  an  average  tar- 
iff. 

If  the  NAFTA  were,  and  I  am  going 
to  cover  a  few  that  are  not  so  average, 
but  if  NAFTA  were  to  be  implemented, 
more  than  50  percent  of  all  products 
would  go  to  zero  the  first  day  of  imple- 
mentation. 

Now  that  means  that  basically  there 
is  going  to  be  a  complete  reduction  in 
taxes  by  Mexicans  on  our  products. 
Now  I  cannot  understand  why  some- 
body is  against  having  the  Mexicans  re- 
duce taxes  on  our  products  being  sold 
in  Mexico.  That  is  what  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  is  all 
about. 

And  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out. 
some  of  these  products  have  a  much 
higher  tariff.  For  example,  our  tariff  on 
chemicals  that  come  in  from  Mexico 
are  at  4  percent.  The  tariffs  that  the 
Mexican  applies  to  our  chemicals,  and 
it  is  a  huge  industry  in  the  United 
States,  the  chemical  industry,  is  20 
percent,  so  the  ration  is  5  to  1.  and 
there  is  some  that  is  even  more  than 
that. 

For  example,  household  appliances 
Now  here  is  an  area  where  Mexico's 
economy,   with   the  growth  in  dispos- 


able income,  people  have  more  money 
to  buy  refrigerators,  to  buy  stoves,  to 
buy  other  things,  and  yet  Mexico  con- 
tinues to  apply  a  17-percent  tariff  to 
household  appliances,  and  we  apply  a  1- 
percent  tariff,  a  ratio  of  17  to  1. 

I  guess  we  could  take  the  one  that  is 
the  most  of  all.  and  that  is  flat  glass 
where  there  is  a  20-percent  Mexican 
tariff  and  there  is  a  three-tenths  of  a 
percent  U.S.  tariff,  and  I  see  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  down  there 
in  the  well  has  some  of  these  statistics 
shown  in  a  very  graphic  fashion,  and  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  him  for  a  mo- 
ment to  describe  some  of  these. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Well,  I  have  set  it  up  in 
such  a  way  that  I  cannot  see  it,  but  I 
know  that  computers  are  on  here  first. 
It  has  an  average  tariff  of  10  percent. 
Actually  it  is  as  high  as  20  percent  for 
computers,  for  U.S. -manufactured  com- 
puters, going  into  Mexico,  whereas  the 
tariff  on  Mexican  computers  coming 
into  the  United  States  is  only  2  per- 
cent, 2.2  percent,  so.  as  my  friend  from 
Phoenix  has  said  very  accurately,  that 
2'/2  times  disparity  is  only  an  average, 
but  it  is  much  greater,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  IBM  has  said  that  if  we  do  not 
pass  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  he  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  move  more  operations  to  Mexico. 

Why?  Because  that  10-  to  20-percent 
tariff  will  remain,  and  unfortunately 
he  will  have  to  gain  access  to  the  Mexi- 
can consumer  market  by  moving  there 
rather  than  doing  what  he  would  rather 
do.  and  that  is  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KOLBE  And.  as  that  chart  goes 
on  to  show,  that  we  have  no  tariffs 
whatever  on  computer  chips,  for  exam- 
ple, while  the  Mexicans  apply  a  10-per- 
cent tariff.  So.  we  would  have  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  when  the  Mexican 
tariff  was  reduced. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  I  think  that  it 
is  important  to  note  that  the  charts  in 
front  of  us  show  only  the  relative  tar- 
iffs between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  what  happens  now.  what  hap- 
pens after  NAFTA.  But  what  many  peo- 
ple may  not  realize  is  that  after 
NAFTA  the  Mexican  tariff  goes  to  zero 
only  for  goods  from  the  United  States. 
That  20-percent  tariff  for  computer 
products  and  10-percent  tariff  for  com- 
puter chips  remains  in  place  for  the 
Japanese  and  for  the  Western  Euro- 
peans. What  NAFTA  does  are  two 
things.  First,  it  requires  far  more  of 
the  Mexicans  than  it  does  of  us  in  the 
tariff  structure.  They  have  to  lower 
their  tariffs  far  more  than  we  need  to. 
The  second  thing  it  does  is  ensure  pref- 
erential access  to  the  rapidly  growing 
Mexican  market  for  American  workers 
and  American  products. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate   the    comments    that    the    gen- 


tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Copper- 
smith] has  made  because  I  think  they 
very  accurately  reflect  the  realities  of 
the  gains  we  are  going  to  make  with 
this  kind  of  trade  agreement. 

I  am  going  to  yield  in  just  one  mo- 
ment to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
who  has  been  a  real  stalwart  on  this 
issue.  Before  we  do  and  before  we  leave 
these  charts,  the  next  one  deals  with 
cars,  and  light  trucks  and  auto  parts, 
and  I  cannot  help  but  make  a  comment 
about  that  because  we  have  seen  the 
opposition  that  has  come  from  labor 
unions  representing  the  automobile  in- 
dustry on  this  agreement. 
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The  irony  is  that  automobiles  and 
auto  parts  and  truck  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  will  be  among  the 
biggest  beneficiaries  of  the  Free  Trade 
Agreement.  To  understand  why  that  is 
the  case  you  have  to  understand  what 
the  situation  is  today.  There  is  a  law  in 
Mexico,  very  simply  put.  called  the 
Pact,  the  Auto  Pact,  which  says  that  if 
you  want  to  ship  a  car  to  Mexico,  if 
you  want  to  import  a  car  into  Mexico 
and  sell  it,  that  is.  if  General  Motors 
wants  to  send  a  light  truck  down  there 
and  sell  it.  you  first  have  to  export  two 
trucks  or  two  automobiles  from  Mexico 
to  the  United  States.  So  that  has 
forced  manufacturers  to  establish 
plants  in  Mexico  and  to  get  into  the  ex- 
port business. 

With  NAFTA,  over  the  course  of  the 
next  10  years,  all  of  that  will  change 
and  there  will  be  no  such  limitation.  It 
will  be  possible  for  manufacturers  to 
rationalize  their  production,  do  their 
production  of  automobiles  here  in  the 
United  States  and  ship  them  to  Mexico 
without  having  the  tariffs  on  them. 

Indeed,  even  with  the  initial  reduc- 
tion in  tariffs  that  are  expected  at  the 
beginning  of  this  agreement,  the  big 
three  auto  makers  estimate  that  their 
exports  of  automobiles  to  Mexico  will 
increase  from  1.000.  which  is  almost 
nothing,  to  66,000  the  first  year.  By  the 
end  of  the  10  years,  with  full  implemen 
tation.  they  expect  that  they  will  have 
exports  to  Mexico  of  several  hundred 
thousand  cars  per  year.  That  means  lit- 
erally tens  of  thousands  of  auto  manu- 
facturing workers  in  the  United  States 
are  going  to  be  employed  because  of 
the  sales  that  we  are  going  to  be  mak- 
ing in  Mexico.  That  is  the  tremendous 
advantage  that  this  agreement  has  for 
the  United  States  and  for  workers  in 
the  automobile  industry. 

With  that,  let  me  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Dickey),  a 
close  friend,  who  has  really  been  one  of 
the  individuals  who  has  worked  so  hard 
on  this  to  understand  what  this  is 
about.  His  State  is  one  of  our  major  ag- 
ricultural producers  in  this  country 
and  stands  also  to  benefit  from  selling 
more  agricultural  products  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  DICKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
this  discussion  the  definition  of  market 
share.  I  own  two  Taco  Bells  in  Pine 
Bluff.  AR.  We  started  out  in  1985  with 
the  idea  that  we  were  going  to  try  to 
get  all  of  the  market  share  of  Mexican 
food,  and  we  did  it.  We  got  as  much  as 
we  could  possibly  get. 

We  then  had  to  move  forward,  and  we 
did  it  with  quality,  low  cost,  cleanli- 
ness, and  speed. 

We  then  moved  into  what  we  called 
the  hamburger  market  share,  and  we 
went  after  the  hamburger  market 
share.  We  have  now  started  competing 
with  the  value  menu  and  so  forth  like 
that,  and  we  now  have  the  market 
share.  We  are  gaining  market  share  in 
that  particular  industry  in  the  ham- 
burger business. 

What  does  that  mean  as  far  as  this 
NAFTA  discussion  is  concerned?  Mar- 
ket and  market  availability  is  the 
most  important  thing  that  you  can 
have  in  this  business.  You  can  do  the 
best  job  in  every  way.  with  quality, 
with  speed,  with  cost,  with  cleanliness, 
or  whatever,  and  you  can  only  get  your 
share  of  the  market. 

When  you  can  find  other  markets 
that  are  available,  it  is  imperative  that 
you  move  forward,  if  in  fact  you  want 
to  gain  jobs  and  have  your  economy 
grow. 

Our  United  States  has  hit  the  ceiling. 
The  market  share  has  been  cut  down. 
It  is  dwindling.  Our  global  competition 
and  our  efforts  in  that  direction  have 
reached  a  limit,  and  we  must  have  mar- 
ket share. 

Here  on  our  border  to  the  south  are 
90  million  people  who  are  trying  to 
raise  their  standard  of  living,  trying  to 
find  ways  to  buy  more  products,  and  we 
have  a  chance  to  get  that  market 
share.  What  is  limiting  us  right  now  is 
the  tax,  or  the  tariff.  We  cannot  get  to 
those  people  as  well  as  we  could  with- 
out the  tax. 

The  10,000  jobs  we  are  losing  a  month 
are  an  indication  of  what  the  market 
share  is  doing  and  how  our  particular 
economy  is  going.  We  cannot  blame 
that  on  Mexico.  We  can  blame  it  on  the 
fact  we  are  not  competing  worldwide, 
and  we  need  to  gain  more  of  the  mar- 
ket globally. 

We  have  got  90  million  people,  as  I 
mentioned,  700  million  people  in  all  of 
South  America.  This,  businesswise,  is  a 
bonanza,  a  place  where  we  can  go  and 
sell  our  goods  and  export.  And  when  we 
export,  we  export  with  salaries  and 
jobs  that  are  higher  paying  than  ordi- 
nary. 

This  is  something  we  should  have 
ambition  for.  We  should  want  the  mid- 
dle class  to  grow  in  Mexico,  for  a  lot  of 
reasons.  One  is  so  they  can  buy  more 
American  products. 

But  we  have  this  tax  standing  in  our 
way.  What  was  mentioned  about  the 
light  trucks  and  the  cars,  we  have  25 
percent  on  trucks,  20  percent  on  cars. 
This  is  what  happens  in  business.  If  we 


have  got  that  tax  on  all  of  the  things 
that  we  are  selling  down  there,  it  lim- 
its our  competition. 

If  someone  wants  to  move  a  plant  to 
Mexico  and  they  are  paying  that  tax, 
they  can  finance  the  construction  of 
manufacturing  a  Mexico  building  there 
and  avoid  that  tax,  which  means  that 
the  20  or  25  percent  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
them  to  pay.  It  compels  plants  to  look 
at  moving  to  Mexico,  even  when  they 
do  not  want  to. 

It  is  not  even  necessary  for  plants  to 
locate  there.  We  have  the  finest  work- 
ers in  the  world  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  We  are 
acting  as  if  we  do  not.  We  are  acting  as 
if  somebody  in  Mexico  could  give  a  bet- 
ter quality  product,  better  productiv- 
ity, and  they  cannot. 

So  what  we  are  having  to  do  is  we  are 
having  to  get  our  plants  and  our  manu- 
facturing units,  particularly  auto- 
mobiles, to  consider  moving  down 
there  to  reach  this  market. 

We  cannot  deny  that  we  need  mar- 
ket. We  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a 
market  down  there.  So  what  we  do.  if 
we  vote  for  NAFTA,  we  knock  those 
barriers  down.  The  people  can  live  in 
the  United  States,  plants  can  service 
that  market  share  with  products  from 
America,  and  we  can  have  our  goods 
sent  there  value-added. 

An  indication  of  that,  of  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  worker,  re- 
cently a  European  manufacturer  moved 
to  South  Carolina  from  Europe.  They 
had  a  choice  to  move  to  Mexico,  but 
they  chose  not  to,  because  we  have  the 
best  workers.  We  have  the  cheapest 
productivity,  because  our  workers  can 
do  better  than  anybody  else. 

Lee  lacocca  said  today  we  can  build  a 
car  in  America  cheaper  than  anywhere 
in  the  world.  So  why  force  people  to 
consider  moving  down  there  with  this 
tariff  and  this  tax? 

Speaking  of  moving,  our  Arkansas 
assets  are  tied  to  the  land.  We  have 
timber  and  we  have  agriculture,  and 
these  are  assets  that  cannot  be  moved. 
So  we  are  pretty  secure.  We  also  are  in 
close  proximity  to  the  border. 

I  am  puzzled  why  anybody  from  Ar- 
kansas would  ever  consider  NAFTA  a 
bad  deal.  I  would  consider  that  Arkan- 
sas would  get  a  boon  in  economics  and 
in  development  of  our  economy.  We 
cannot  deny  that.  But  we  also  have  to 
look  at  America's  problems,  not  just 
those  of  Arkansas. 

So  we  hear  people  say  "no"  to 
NAFTA  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Historically  we  have  sent  our  raw 
materials  up  North  and  we  have  gotten 
their  value-added  sent  back  to  us, 
where  we  buy  it. 

To  give  an  illustration,  historically 
we  have  our  workers  at  $2.50  an  hour 
trying  to  buy  cars  being  built  by  work- 
ers who  are  getting  $10  an  hour.  That  is 
the  status  quo.  But  what  is  happening 
is  we  can  get  in  the  same  position,  ac- 


cept the  same  role  in  our  looking  at 
Mexico  and  South  America.  Here  the 
people  who  are  wanting  the  status  quo, 
who  want  things  to  stay  the  same,  do 
they  want  to  keep  us  in  that  position? 
I  do  not  think  so.  Heaven  forbid,  they 
may  consider  the  fact  that  they  have 
to  move  to  the  lower  States  in  the 
South  to  relocate  when  the  jobs  are 
really  brought  to  our  area  of  the  coun- 
try. 

It  has  been  hard  struggling  like  that 
in  Arkansas,  but  we  are  ready  to  step 
up  and  take  our  position. 

We  also  have  other  reasons  for  the 
opposition.  One  is  political,  and  it  is 
hard  to  figure.  It  is  hard  to  figure  how 
jobs,  higher  paying  jobs,  can  actually 
be  any  harm  to  anybody.  But  it  is  this 
failure  to  want  to  relocate,  to  adjust, 
to  get  away  from  the  status  quo,  that 
is  causing  this. 

We  either  can  look  back,  or  we  can 
look  forward,  and  we  are  asking  you  as 
proponents  of  NAFTA  to  look  forward. 
If  we  do  not  pass  NAFTA,  what  hap- 
pens? Well,  we  then  have  the  progress 
that  Mexico  has  brought  upon  itself  by 
reducing  the  tariff,  we  have  that 
progress  halted.  We  have  further  need 
for  immigration,  further  need  to  bur- 
den our  system  with  health  care  costs, 
schooling  costs,  welfare,  and  unem- 
ployment. We  also  have  enforcement 
problems  that  come  from  this. 

So  what  we  are  saying  is  you  say 
"no"  to  NAFTA  and  you  increase  the 
chances  of  that  happening.  You  say 
"yes"  to  NAFTA  and  we  decrease  the 
chances  of  that  happening.  So  we  not 
only  make  more  money  on  our  exports, 
pay  more  tax  revenues,  but  we  have  to 
do  less  as  far  as  defending  our  borders. 

The  other  thing  that  might  happen  is 
that  Japan  and  Germany  are  sitting 
wanting  us  to  turn  NAFTA  down. 
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They  want  to  come  in  there  and  build 
these  markets.  They  cannot  do  it  now 
because  of  our  competition,  and  that 
goes  back  to  market  share.  But  if  they 
start  building  their  system  of  delivery 
and  their  infrastructure  so  that  they 
can  deliver  goods  to  Mexico  and  Mexico 
has  to  turn  to  them  and  say,  here  is  no 
tariff  to  you.  then  we  are  going  to  lose 
this  market.  And  it  is  going  to  be  all 
but  impossible  to  get  it  back. 

We  are  going  to  have  trouble  explain- 
ing that  to  our  Nation,  to  our  children, 
and  to  our  grandchildren. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  at 
what  the  status  quo  will  do.  It  will  suf- 
focate Mexico.  It  will  suffocate  us.  We 
can  look  back  to  nothing.  We  look  for- 
ward to  market  share,  more  jobs,  more 
tax  revenues,  more  help  for  our  labor, 
more  help  for  our  economy  and  better 
bargaining  power  in  the  global  market. 

I  say  "yes"  to  NAFTA  for  these  rea- 
sons, and  I  think  these  reasons  are 
compelling. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  his  con- 
tribution, and  I  think  he  is  absolutely 
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right  when  he  talks  about  market 
share  and  how  we  build  that. 

When  we  speak  about  market  share, 
one  of  the  States  that  has  done  so  well 
in  that  regard  is  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, which  in  the  last  5  years,  with 
Mexico  alone,  has  increased  its  exports 
by  $482  million,  a  rather  substantial 
figure,  one  of  the  top  10  States,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  terms  of  the  in- 
creases of  exports  to  the  country  of 
Mexico. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Selah, 
WA  [Mr.  INSLEE],  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  INSLEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate that,  and  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  State  of  Washington  has 
paved  the  way  to  show  the  importance 
of  free  and  fair  trade  with  Mexico.  And 
as  you  have  pKJinted  out,  the  State  of 
Washington  has  created  over  2.000  new 
jobs  in  the  last  5  years  because  we  have 
had  a  certain  medicine  we  have  used 
for  this  problem  of  jobs  and  job  loss  in 
this  country. 

The  people  we  represent,  they  want 
job  creation.  They  want  better  wages. 
And  in  the  State  of  Washington,  we 
have  had  some  medicine  we  have 
taken.  And  that  is  fair  trade  with  Mex- 
ico. 

That  medicine  has  been  that  we  have 
got  Mexico  to  bring  down,  to  knock 
down  their  tariff  barriers  half  of  what 
they  used  to  be  5  years  ago,  and  the  re- 
sult of  taking  that  medicine  is  that  we 
have  created  over  2,000  new  jobs  in  my 
State  alone. 

The  problem  is,  we  have  not  solved 
that  sickness  down  in  Mexico,  as  pre- 
vious speakers  have  alluded  to.  We  still 
have  a  10-percent  tariff  sickness  that 
we  have  got  to  cure  in  Mexico  so  that 
we  can  create  more  jobs. 

Americans  who  may  be  watching  this 
debate  this  evening  wondc  whether 
this  is  going  to  be  a  job  creator  or.  as 
the  opponents  argue,  it  is  a  job  loser.  It 
is  kind  of  like,  it  seems  to  me.  as  if  we 
have  a  sickness.  Who  would  we  trust  to 
decide  what  medicine  to  take.  It  seems 
to  me  if  we  had  pneumonia,  we  would 
trust  a  doctor.  We  would  not  trust 
someone  who  is  a  bus  driver  or  a  law- 
yer. We  would  trust  a  doctor. 

In  this  case,  look  what  people  who 
have  studied  this  issue  say.  They  have 
awarded,  in  the  international  commu- 
nity, 12  Nobel  Prizes  to  economists  who 
are  American  in  the  past  30  years,  and 
what  do  these  Nobel  Prize-winning 
economists  say?  Every  single  one  of 
them  says  this  is  going  to  be  a  job  cre- 
ator and  a  wage  enhancer  in  this  coun- 
try. And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to 
give  some  credence  to  the  people  who 
have  studied  this,  including  all  six 
Presidents  who  have  said  this  is  a  job 
creator.  And  we  know  that  because  in 
the  State  of  Washington  it  heis  been  ex- 
actly that. 

Let  me  just  close  by  saying  one 
thing:  More  importantly  than  the 
Nobel  Prize  winners,  more  importantly 
than   the   Presidents,   let  me  tell   you 


who  else  believes  NAFTA  is  a  good  deal 
for  America.  That  is  the  people  I  meet, 
who  are  working  people. 

I  went  back  and  met  with  some  work- 
ing people  last  week  in  my  district.  I 
said,  "Folks,  if  I  could  knock  down  a 
Mexican  trade  barrier  that  is  twice  as 
high  as  ours,  take  theirs  from  10  to  0  or 
ours  goes  to  4  to  0  so  you  will  not  have 
to  pay  that  unconscionable  tax  that 
you  are  now  paying,  do  you  think  I 
should  do  that?"  And  to  a  person,  they 
said.  "You're  darn  right.  Not  only  do 
we  want  you  to  do  that,  we  expect  you 
to  do  that." 

I  said.  "Fellows,  that  is  NAFTA." 
And  when  the  American  people,  who 
are  the  most  important,  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Nobel  Prize  winners, 
more  important  than  Presidents,  when 
they  learn  that  this  evens  the  playing 
field  with  Mexico,  they  support 
NAFTA.  That  is  why  we  ought  to  pass 
it. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments.  I 
think  he  has  put  his  finger  right  on  it, 
when  he  talks  about  NAFTA  is  really  a 
tax  issue.  It  is  an  issue  of  Mexicans 
taxing  our  exports  to  their  country. 
And  when  that  happens,  when  they  tax 
it.  we  cannot  sell  as  much  product  or 
as  much  services.  When  we  take  that 
tax  off.  we  will  sell  more  and  that,  of 
course,  means  jobs  here  in  the  United 
States.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
contribution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Knollenberg],  who  comes 
from  a  State  which,  because  of  the 
automobile  industry,  will  be  certainly 
very  much  affected  by  NAFTA. 

Mr  KNOLLENBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me  I  appreciate  the  time  to  partici- 
pate in  this  special  order.  I  have 
watched  with  some  humor  as  the  de- 
bate over  NAFTA  has  escalated  in  the 
past  year. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  truth  is 
the  first  casualty  of  war. 

Well,  in  this  war  of  words,  the  first 
casualty  has  been  our  sense  of  perspec- 
tive. 

Just  look  at  what  we  listen  to  day 
after  day.  On  one  side,  we  have  people 
like  Ross  Perot  claiming  that  passage 
of  NAFTA  will  throw  millions  of  people 
oy^it  of  work,  cause  a  full  blown  depres- 
sion—and I  guess,  turn  us  into  nomadic 
bands  of  economic  refugees  hunting  for 
nuts  and  berries. 

Admittedly,  we  also  have  naive 
freetraders  who  tout  the  NAFTA  as  the 
cure  for  all  America's  economic  ills. 

In  reality.  NAFTA  is  not  that  big  of 
a  deal.  While  there  is  nearly  universal 
consensus  among  economists  and  busi- 
ness analysts  that  NAFTA  will  create 
jobs  and  spur  export-driven  economic 
growth,  its  overall  impact  on  the  U.S. 
economy  will  be  small  compared  to 
other  factors  like  interest  rates,  taxes, 
and  Government  regulation  and  man- 
dates. 


But  there  are  notable  exceptions- 
take  Michigan  for  example.  Michigan 
is  home  to  arguably  the  biggest  winner 
under  NAFTA— the  U.S.  auto  industry. 

It's  true,  the  U.S.  auto  industry  prob- 
ably stands  to  gain  more  from  NAFTA 
than  any  other  sector  of  the  American 
economy— and  not  just  for  the  guys  in 
the  boardroom. 

This  agreement  will  create  new  jobs 
at  every  level:  Blue  collar  and  white 
collar,  on  the  line  and  in  the  office,  de- 
signers, assemblers,  engineers,  market- 
ers, suppliers — you  name  it. 

Ironically  however,  the  very  State 
that  stands  to  benefit  most,  has  be- 
come the  epicenter  of  NAFTA  opposi- 
tion. 

I  personally  believe  this  opposition 
emanates  not  so  much  from  the  details 
of  the  agreement,  but  from  an 
unfocused  fear  that  America  is  losing 
its  competitive  edge. 

After  all,  Michigan  watched  for  20 
years  as  the  Big  Three's  grip  over  the 
American  market  dissolved  into  ruth- 
less international  competition,  and 
many  workers  lost  their  jobs  during 
this  transition,  as  plants  were  moved 
elsewhere  and  became  increasingly 
automated. 

Because  of  their  experience,  I  can  see 
how  some  people  make  the  leap  and  be- 
lieve that  open  trade  costs  jobs. 

But  I  am  here  tonight  to  tell  you 
that  past  experiences  do  not  apply  to 
NAFTA.  Here's  why. 

NAFTA  is  about  lowering  Mexican 
tariffs.  Presently,  Mexico's  tariff  on 
United  States  built  cars  Is  20  percent, 
eight  times  higher  than  the  2.5-percent 
tariff  the  United  States  levies  on  Mexi- 
can-built autos.  By  eliminating  them 
all  together,  the  United  States  obvi- 
ously comes  out  ahead. 

But  the  untold  story  lies  with  Mexi- 
co's nontariff  barriers.  Right  now.  they 
essentially  say.  "If  you  want  to  sell 
cars  and  trucks  here,  you  have  to  make 
them  here  " 

Specifically,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment requires  that  American  car  com- 
panies maintain  an  import/export  ratio 
of  1.75  to  1  with  Mexico. 

That  means,  if  GM  or  Ford  wanted  to 
export  a  $10,000  car  to  Mexico,  it  would 
have  to  import  $17,500  worth  of  vehicles 
and  parts  from  their  plants  in  Mexico 
into  the  United  States. 

Because  of  these  restrictions.  Amer- 
ican carmakers  are  left  with  no  choice 
but  to  locate  plants  in  Mexico. 

Consider  the  most  recent  example: 
Chrysler  will  soon  introduce  its  Neon 
subcompact  in  North  America.  The 
company  plans  on  selling  300,000  Neons 
in  America  next  year,  and  75.000  in 
Mexico.  While  the  main  Neon  plant  is 
located  in  Illinois.  Mexican  rules  have 
forced  Chrysler  to  build  an  additional 
plant  in  Mexico  to  produce  those  75.000 
cars  destined  for  the  Mexican  market. 

As  Chrysler  president  Bob  Lutz  stat- 
ed recently.  "If  we  had  NAFTA,  we 
wouldn't  have  had  the  expense  of  put- 
ting in  the  Mexican  facility.  " 
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Under  NAFTA,  the  import/export 
ratio  would  be  halved  immediately  and 
eliminated  altogether  over  10  years. 

You  will  also  notice  that  Chrysler  did 
not  choose  simply  to  build  all  of  its 
Neons  in  Mexico.  And  I  doubt  they 
opted  for  U.S.  production  out  of  pity 
for  the  American  worker.  They  located 
hei'e  because  American  workers  are 
second  to  none. 

And.  believe  It  or  not,  it  is  actually 
cheaper  Do  build  a  car  here  in  America 
than  it  is  in  Mexico.  The  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  did  a 
study  on  auto  production  in  Mexico. 
They  found  that  because  of  higher 
parts,  shipping,  and  inventory  costs,  it 
costs  oveir  $400  more  to  build  a  car  in 
Mexico,  regardless  of  its  cheaper 
wages. 

Yet,  because  of  prohibitive  tariffs 
and  quotas  on  United  States-built  cars, 
we  only  ship  1.000  cars  into  Mexico 
each  year.  If  NAFTA  is  implemented, 
the  Big  Three  plan  to  increase  that 
number  to  60.000  in  the  first  year  alone. 
And  as  Mexico's  restrictions  are  phased 
out,  that  number  is  sure  to  grow. 

Taken  together,  lower  tariffs  and 
more  access  to  the  Mexican  market 
moans  more  sales,  more  profits,  and 
more  jobs  for  American  auto  compa- 
nies and  their  workers. 

Now.  let's  take  a  look  the  three  most 
common  myths  about  NAFTA  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  auto  industry- 
Myth  No.  1.  NAFTA  will  accelerate 
the  movement  of  car  plants  to  Mexico. 
As  I  just  explained.  United  States 
caimakers  have  moved  to  Mexico  be- 
cause they  are  forced  to  by  the  status 
quo  trade  policy.  But  I  ask  you,  if  it 
were  the  intention  of  the  Big  Three  to 
move  their  plants  south  of  the  border, 
wouldn't  they  have  done  so  already?  It 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  that  an 
agreement  that  makes  it  easier  to  ex- 
port cars  from  the  United  States  would 
somehow  act  as  an  incentive  for  U.S. 
companies  to  move  across  the  border. 

Myth  No.  2.  The  Mexican  people  are 
too  poor  to  afford  our  cars.  Trade  sta- 
tistics don't  lie.  According  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission, 
"Mexico  has  the  fastest  growing  mar- 
ket for  motor  vehicle  cars  in  North 
America,  and  the  market  in  the  year 
2000  is  expected  to  be  as  large  as  the 
Canadian  market." 

In  fact,  Mexico's  need  for  light  and 
heavy  trucks  is  so  great,  that  people 
are  actually  smuggling  them  over  the 
border  and  selling  them  on  the  black 
market. 

What's  more.  NAFTA  will  allow  fi- 
nancing companies  like  GMAC  to  do 
business  in  Mexico,  thus  making  cars 
more  affordable  to  the  average 
consumer. 

Myth  No.  3.  Under  NAFTA.  Mexico 
will  become  a  giant  export  platform 
into  the  United  States.  In  fact.  NAFTA 
prevents  foreign  automakers  from 
dodging  tariffs  by  assembling  cars  in 
Mexico  with  imported  parts,  then  ship- 


ping them  to  the  United  States.  Under 
NAFTA,  cars  built  in  North  America 
must  have  at  least  a  62.5  percent  local 
part  content — local  meaning  United 
States,  Canada,  or  Mexico— to  receive 
duty-free  treatment. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point.  There 
is  one  common  theme  that  runs 
through  the  arguments  of  NAFTA's  op- 
ponents— that  somehow.  Mexican 
workers  are  dollar  for  dollar,  better 
than  their  American  counterparts. 

I  happen  to  disagree.  Like  anything 
else,  you  get  what  you  pay  for.  Sure, 
Mexican  wages  are  cheaper,  but  so  is 
the  workmanship. 

The  other  day,  I  was  looking  through 
the  latest  issue  of  "Car  and  Driver" 
and  I  was  struck  by  the  comments  of 
staff  writer  Frank  Markus  on  the  Mexi- 
can-built "Volkswagen  Jetta.  He  writes, 
and  I  quote: 

The  Big  Three  have  been  praised  for  put- 
ting new  models  in  rental  fleets  to  get  real- 
world  feedback  on  quality  control  before 
they  sell  the  cars  to  the  public. 

\'\V  expanded  this  idea  by  selling  a  full 
year's  production  oT  the  Mexican-buill  Jetta 
and  Golf  in  Mexico  before  bringing  the  cars 
here.  .So  our  Lest  car  can  be  assumed  to  rep- 
resent normal  series  production  quahty. 

Unfortunately,  the  four  cylinder  engine 
was  reluctant  to  start,  the  reasonably  styled 
dash  buzzed,  and  the  manual  windows  re- 
quired incredibly  high  effort  plus  a  zillion 
cranks.  Can  we  pllleeease  have  all  our  Jettas 
built  in  Germany? 

Again,  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 

On  average,  the  wages  of  American 
manufacturing  workers  are  paid  4.6 
times  more  than  their  Mexican  coun- 
terparts, but  they  are  also  4.5  times 
more  productive,  making  the  so-called 
wage  differential  is  really  is  nonissue. 

The  State  of  Michigan  and  the  U.S. 
auto  industry  needs  NAFTA  now. 

We  need  the  lower  tariffs;  we  need  to 
be  rid  of  onerous  quotas  and  import  re- 
strictions; we  need  to  use  our  extra 
production  capacity,  now  going  to 
waste,  to  serve  Mexico's  burgeoning 
market;  and  above  all.  the  world  needs 
the  quality  automotive  products  that 
only  American  men  and  women  can 
build. 

It's  time  to  put  the  rhetoric  aside 
and  do  the  right  thing:  pass  NAFTA 

D  2210 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  his  comments.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  more  lucid  explanation 
of  what  this  really  means. 

I  note  in  my  list  where  it  states  rank, 
that  Michigan  is  the  fourth  ranking 
State  in  terms  of  total  exports  to  Mex- 
ico, despite  its  distance  from  the  bor- 
der. It  is  interesting,  the  first  three  are 
Texas,  then  California,  and  now.  I 
might  add.  Arizona.  We  used  to  be 
fourth,  behind  the  gentleman,  but  now 
we  are  third.  We  passed  him  up  just 
last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  still  indicative  of 
the  importance  of  this  trade,  the  fact 
that  Michigan  has  such  a  tremendous 
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trade  with  Mexico.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
largely  in  the  area  of  auto  parts. 

Another  individual,  if  I  might,  who 
has  very  recently  been  talking  about 
this  issue.  I  know  in  his  own  State,  is 
an  individual  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
MachtlevI 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  talk  about  a 
few  issues  surrounding  NAFTA.  Today 
a  Mr.  Charles  Reid  and  his  son.  Charles 
Reid.  came  at  their  own  expense  to 
Washington  to  try  and  talk  to  us  in 
Congress  about  the  real  world,  what 
happens  beyond  the  belt  way.  They  are 
in  the  import-export  business.  They 
have  been  dealing  with  Mexico  for 
many  years.  They  are  in  the  gallery  at 
this  moment,  because  they  care  about 
making  sure  that  the  truth  of  NAFTA 
is  promoted,  and  not  many  of  the  false- 
hoods and  exaggerations  which  the  op- 
ponents of  NAFTA  have  tried  to  per- 
petrate on  the  American  people. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy is  really  one-twelfth  the  size  of 
the  United  States  economy.  They  have 
less  than  5  percent  of  our  gross  domes- 
tic product.  There  is  no  question  that 
they  are  not  in  the  same  economic 
league  as  the  United  States.  They  are 
going  to  reduce  their  tariffs  by  an  aver- 
age of  about  10  percent.  We  are  going 
to  reduce  our  tariffs! by  an  average  of 
2.8  percent. 

We.  as  the  major  manufacturer  of 
consumer  products  in  the  world,  are 
going  to  have  an  enormous  benefit, 
much  greater  than  Mexico.  Despite 
what  some  may  say  about  this  great 
sucking  sound  which  will  occur  in  Mex- 
ico, the  reality  is  that  if  businesses 
wanted  to  go  to  Mexico,  they  would  al- 
ready be  there. 

Clearly  there  is  a  differential  in 
wages.  As  Michael  Porter  has  indicated 
in  his  research  from  Harvard,  wages  is 
a  very  small  factor  in  business  deci- 
sions. The  factors  which  affect  compa- 
nies moving  are  quality  of  work,  edu- 
cation of  workers,  productivity,  and 
the  ability  to  use  technology. 

Many  companies  have  already  gone 
to  Mexico,  and  they  have  come  back 
because,  while  the  wages  of  the  Mexi- 
can worker  are  very  low,  their  edu- 
cational structure  is  very  inadequate, 
their  training  of  their  workers  is  at  the 
moment  very  inadequate,  their  produc- 
tivity is  much  less  than  what  we  have 
in  the  United  States  right  now. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  in  the  future 
they  will  not  be  a  better  society  and 
have  a  better  educated  work  force,  but 
today  the  American  worker  is  still  the 
most  productive  worker  in  the  world. 

If  we  are  willing  to  understand  the 
realities  of  what  we  are  dealing  with 
today,  then  we  are  not  afraid  of  com- 
petition. We  will  understand  that  this 
is  the  beginning  of  a  worldwide  trade, 
making    sure    that    we    open    up    this 
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hemisphere  and  that  we  are,  even  more 
importantly,  going  to  tell  all  of  the 
countries  in  Latin  America  and  South 
America  that  we  are  going  to  help  our 
hemisphere. 

President  Salinas  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  his  country.  He  has  moved  it 
towards  a  more  productive  and  more 
democratic  nation.  If  we  turn  our 
backs  on  President  Salinas  it  will  send 
the  message  to  all  of  Latin  America 
that  we  do  not  care  about  their 
progress  towards  democracy.  If  we  turn 
our  backs  on  this  agreement,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  peso  will  be  devalued, 
that  the  wages  will  drop  in  Mexico, 
that  we  will  have  even  more  people  mi- 
grating into  this  country,  and  that  the 
problems  associated  with  not  passing 
NAFTA  are  going  to  be  far  greater. 

In  fact,  if  we  do  not  pass  NAFTA,  as 
many  companies  have  told  me.  from 
large  international  auto  makers  to 
small  companies  who  are  manufactur- 
ing goods  and  sending  them  into  Mex- 
ico, they  will  have  to  go  to  Mexico  be- 
cause of  the  content  limits  on  goods 
which  are  currently  in  existence  in 
Mexico,  to  open  up  their  plants,  to 
build  their  goods  in  Mexico. 

It  is  essential.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this 
country  to  recognize  that  if  we  are 
going  to  deal  in  a  global  marketplace. 
we  have  to  be  competitive.  That  means 
that  we  have  to  get  rid  of  these  trade 
barriers  that  we  can  see.  The  chemicals 
have  a  10  percent  to  a  20  percent  trade 
barrier  that  Mexico  is  willing  to  drop, 
15  percent  for  pharmaceuticals,  and  in 
my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  they  have  a 
tariff  on  textiles  of  14  to  20  percent.  In 
my  State,  which  does  a  lot  of  textiles, 
we  are  actually  going  to  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  lot  of  labor  in 
our  State.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  concerned  about  jobs.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  NAFTA  agreement  has,  I 
think,  crystallized  the  fears  of  Amer- 
ican workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs, 
thinking  that  this  is  the  reason,  or 
that  it  will  precipitate  more  losses  of 
jobs  in  the  future. 

My  view  is,  frankly,  it  is  going  to 
help  our  economy.  In  my  State,  which 
has  created  the  industrial  revolution 
with  the  creation  of  the  Slater  mill  in 
the  early  1700's,  we  increased  our  ex- 
ports to  Mexico  this  last  year  alone 
from  $21  to  $44  million,  a  77-percent  in- 
crease. NAFTA  is  good  for  jobs  in 
America.  It  is  good  for  our  leadership. 
With  that,  I  would  like  to  turn  it  back 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  KoLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  We 
have  heard  here  tonight  representa- 
tives from  six  States,  from  Arizona, 
from  California,  from  Michigan,  from 
Washington,  from  Arkansas,  from 
Rhode  Island,  talk  about  how  NAFTA 
is  going  to  increase  jobs  in  their  State. 
During  the  course  of  the  next  several 
weeks  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
continue    this    discussion    about    why 


NAFTA  is  good  for  jobs,  is  good  for 
America,  is  good  for  the  American 
worker. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  281, 
FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-304)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  282)  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  281) 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Johnson  of  Georgia).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
once  again  this  evening  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Stup.^k],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown],  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  K.\PTURl,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Klink),  to  talk 
about  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 

To  be  honest.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  longer 
this  debate  goes  on.  and  the  more  I  lis- 
ten to  the  arguments  of  the  people  in 
favor  of  this  treaty,  once  again  I  can- 
not help  but  think  of  that  story  about 
those  two  brothers  who  went  up  to  the 
wilds  of  Canada  to  hunt  moose. 

They  hunted  for  a  week,  and  each  of 
them  had  bagged  a  huge  moose. 

When  their  pilot  landed  to  take  them 
home,  he  saw  all  their  gear  and  the  two 
moose  and  said,  "I  can't  fly  you  two 
out  of  here  with  all  that  stuff.  The  load 
will  be  too  heavy." 

One  of  the  brothers  said:  "I  don't  un- 
derstand. Last  year,  each  of  us  had  a 
moose,  and  the  pilot  loaded  every- 
thing." 

"Well,"  said  the  pilot.  "I  guess  if  you 
did  it  last  year,  I  can  do  it,  too." 

So  they  loaded  the  plane.  It  moved 
slowly  across  the  lake,  over  the  trees, 
and  toward  the  mountain,  but  it  was 
too  heavy  and  it  crashed  into  the 
mountain. 

Luckily,  no  one  was  hurt,  and  as  they 
crawled  out  of  the  wreckage,  one 
brother  asked,  "where  are  we?  " 

The  other  brother  looked  around  and 
said,  "Oh,  about  a  mile  farther  than  we 
got  last  year." 

The  point,  is,  the  brothers  didn't  give 
the  pilot  all  the  information  he  needed, 
and  the  plane  crashed. 

NAFTA  supporters  have  been  trying 
to  keep  some  information  about 
NAFTA  from  going  public  because  they 


know  if  the  truth  comes  out  NAFTA 
will  crash. 

As  I  said  last  week,  since  this  debate 
began,  there  has  been  a  deep,  dark  se- 
cret hidden  within  NAFTA. 

It  is  something  NAFTA  supporters 
wouldn't  talk  about. 

They  did  their  best  to  hide  it. 

And  they  acted  like  it  didn't  exist. 

But  the  public  is  catching  on. 

The  truth  is  coming  out. 

And  the  more  it  does,  the  closer 
NAFTA  comes  to  crashing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  deep,  dark  truth  be- 
hind NAFTA  is  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
more  than  $50  billion  to  implement. 

$50  billion  that  we  don't  have. 

And  if  NAFTA  supporters  have  their 
way,  we're  going  to  be  asked  to  raise 
taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

NAFTA  supporters  want  us  to  raise 
taxes  in  order  to  send  our  jobs  to  Mex- 
ico. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr. 
Speaker.  NAFTA  will  send  our  jobs  to 
Mexico. 

We  have  lost  500,000  jobs  to  Mexico 
the  past  12  years,  and  NAFTA  will  send 
another  500,000  jobs  to  Mexico. 

How  do  we  know?  Because  business 
leaders  told  us  so. 

Do  not  take  my  word  for  it.  Listen  to 
their  own  words. 

D  2220 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  these  charts  up 
because  I  think  they  make  my  points 
better  than  I  personally  could  make 
them. 

Last  year,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
asked  business  leaders  what  impact 
NAFTA  would  have  on  their  business 
decisions. 

I  think  the  headline  just  about  says 
it  all.  It  reads,  ""Heading  South:  U.S. 
Companies  Plan  Major  Moves  Into 
Mexico". 

The  study  found  that,  "in  a  sign  of 
American  eagerness  to  expand  in  Mex- 
ico, 40  percent  of  respondents  say  it's 
very  likely  or  somewhat  likely  that 
they  will  shift  some  production  to  Mex- 
ico in  the  next  few  years.  That  share  is, 
even  higher — 55  percent — for  executives 
at  companies  with  $1  billion  a  year  in 
sales.  " 

Let  me  say  that  again:  If  NAFTA 
passes,  55  percent  of  America's  largest 
businesses  said  they'd  move  manufac- 
turing to  Mexico  the  next  few  years. 

And  what's  more  damning  is  what 
they  said  about  wages. 

Even  if  they  don't  move  directly  to 
Mexico,  the  poll  found  that  'about  one- 
quarter  of  executives  surveyed  say 
they  are  very  likely  or  somewhat  like- 
ly to  use  the  trade  accord  as  a  "bar- 
gaining chip"  to  try  to  hold  down 
wages  in  the  U.S." 

Again,  one  out  of  every  four  business 
executives  said  they'd  use  NAFTA  to 
force  down  our  standard  of  living. 

And  this  is  just  what  they'd  admit. 
When  you  look  at  their  track  record 
the  past  10  years,  you  know  the  reality 
has  got  to  be  a  lot  worse. 
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And  on  top  of  all  that,  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  raise  taxes  to  make  it 
all  happen. 

Now  you  have  American  business 
suggesting  to  us  that  they  will  move 
down  to  Mexico  once  NAFTA  is  passed 
in  huge  numbers,  40  percent  in  one  in- 
stance, 55  percent  in  the  other.  Twen- 
ty-five percent  say  they  are  going  to 
lower  wages. 

Now  what  does  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment have  to  say  about  all  of  this? 
Well  they  say  very  clearly,  very  clear- 
ly, Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  chart  right 
here  that  we  have  been  showing  for  the 
last  few  months  that  you  can  come 
down  to  Mexico  if  you  have  a  business 
and  you  can  pay  workers,  with  bene- 
fits, less  than  a  dollar  an  hour.  You  can 
save  $15,000  per  worker,  and  you  and 
your  plant  manager  can  live  very  well. 

So  we  have  the  government  inviting, 
the  Mexican  Government  inviting  busi- 
ness down,  and  business  in  this  country 
saying  we  are  going. 

I  do  not  have  to  make  the  case,  Bart 
Stupak  does  not  have  to  make  the 
case,  SHERROD  Brown,  Marcy  Kaptur, 
Ron  Klink,  and  my  independent  friend 
from  Vermont,  Bernie  Sanders,  we  do 
not  have  to  make  the  case.  The  busi- 
ness communities  in  this  country  as 
well  as  the  Government  of  Mexico  have 
made  the  case,  and  they  want  us  to  use 
your  taxes  to  send  our  jobs  there. 

If  that  doesn't  sound  like  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back,  I  don't 
know  what  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  to  this 
floor  once  a  week  for  the  past  5  months 
to  talk  about  NAFTA. 

We  have  talked  about  the  high  cost 
of  implementing  NAFTA. 

We  have  talked  about  the  fact  that 
the  European  Community  took  40  years 
and  spent  over  $100  billion  the  past  4 
years  to  integrate  economies  much 
closer  than  ours  and  Mexicos. 

And  in  all  that  time,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  one  NAFTA  supporter 
who  would  come  forward  and  tell  us 
how  they  were  going  to  pay  for  this 
treaty. 

Not  one  person  could  tell  us  how,  in 
these  tight  budgetary  times,  we  were 
going  to  make  up  the  $2.5  billion  we'll 
lose  in  tariff  revenue  under  NAFTA, 
every  year. 

Or  how  we'll  pay  the  $21  billion  it 
will  cost  to  clean  up  the  environmental 
cesspool  on  the  border. 

Or  how  we'll  pay  the  $15  to  $20  billion 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  told  us 
it  will  cost  to  rebuild  roads,  bridges, 
and  sewer  systems  along  the  border. 

Not  one  person  has  come  forward  to 
tell  us  where  we're  going  to  find  the  $10 
billion  that  Texas  alone  has  requested 
to  implement  NAFTA. 

Or  where  we'll  find  the  $5  billion-plus 
it  will  cost  to  replace  workers  whose 
jobs  leave  for  Mexico. 

Or  where  we'll  find  the  money  to  pay 
increased  unemployment  benefits  ex- 
pected, or  increased  agriculture  price 


supports  that  NAFTA  will  force,  or 
extra  customs  inspectors  to  stop  drugs 
from  coming  over  the  border. 

Not  one  person  could  tell  us  how 
we'll  make  up  the  loss  of  revenue  and 
dislocation  costs  we  experience  when 
500,000  workers  lose  their  jobs. 

Like  I  said  earlier,  all  told,  even  con- 
servative estimates  of  the  cost  of  im- 
plementing NAFTA  say  that  it  will 
cost  the  United  States  somewhere  be- 
tween $40  -$50  billion. 

That  is  $50  billion. 

That's  the  $50  billion  question 
NAFTA  supporters  have  been  ducking 
for  5  months. 

That's  the  $50  billion  question  that 
not  a  single  NAFTA  supporter  would 
come  forward  to  answer,  only  because 
the  answer  is  one  of  two  things. 

You  cut  existing  entitlement  pro- 
grams or  programs  you  raise  taxes. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  the  administration  is 
planning  to  double  customs,  immigra- 
tion, and  agricultural  fees  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  tariff  revenue  loss  from 
NAFTA. 

It  also  says  that  the  administration 
has  been  looking  at  imposing  border 
crossing  fees  on  trains,  trucks,  and  in- 
dividuals who  cross  the  border. 

And  that's  just  the  beginning. 

According  to  the  story,  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Mickey  Kantor  said 
that  "there  are  a  number  of  different 
alternatives"  under  consideration.  He 
says:  "Higher  customs  fees  are  only 
one  of  them.  We've  looked  at  15  or  20" 
different  alternatives. 

And  when  an  aide  was  asked  to  cite 
what  areas  they  were  looking  at  as  al- 
ternatives, he  said,  "Medicare,  disabil- 
ity, and  Social  Security." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  they  really 
considering  taking  money  from  Social 
Security  in  order  to  pay  for  NAFTA? 

Are  they  really  thinking  about  tak- 
ing money  from  Medicare  in  order  to 
pay  for  this  treaty? 

Are  they  really  considering  ways  to 
use  money  from  disability  payments  to 
come  up  with  the  money  for  NAFTA? 

Well,  if  they  are,  they  better  think 
again.  We're  not  touching  Social  Secu- 
rity or  Medicare  to  pay  for  this  fatally 
flawed  treaty. 

Of  course,  after  this  report  came  out, 
some  of  NAFTA's  strongest  supporters 
sent  a  letter  to  the  White  House  saying 
they  could  not  support  a  NAFTA  which 
includes  tax  increases." 

And  if  NAFTA's  strongest  supporters 
say  that,  you  know  it's  got  to  be  bad. 

But  even  still,  today  Budget  Director 
Leon  Panetta  came  out  of  a  meeting  on 
NAFTA  financing  and  said  that 
NAFTA  would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  ei- 
ther increasing  taxes  or  cutting  enti- 
tlement programs. 

And  he  added,  that  cutting  Social  Se- 
curity, and  Medicare,  and  disability 
payments  ""to  pay  for  the  trade  agree- 
ment would  be  even  more  controver- 
sial" than  tax  increases. 


But,  he  said, 'he  is  willing  to  listen  to 
possible  entitlement  cut  suggestions, 
but  so  far  he  has  not  heard  any. 

Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  right  now 
we're  not  talking  about  the  $50  billion 
price  tag  of  implementing  NAFTA. 

We're  just  talking  about  how  to 
make  up  the  $2.5  billion  that  we'll  lose 
in  tariff  revenue  under  NAFTA. 

Earlier  today,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  the  other  body  voted  to 
extend  the  proposed  NAFTA  disloca- 
tion program  from  18  months  to  5 
years.  By  doing  that,  they  added  $47 
million  to  the  price  tag.  And  they 
couldn't  even  come  up  with  a  way  to  fi- 
nance that. 

If  we  can't  even  find  $47  million — 
that's  with  an  m — how  are  we  supposed 
to  find  $50  billion — with  a  b — to  pay  for 
NAFTA? 

Are  we  going  to  be  asked  to  raise 
taxes  in  order  to  send  our  jobs  to  Mex- 
ico? 

Are  laid-off  autoworkers  in  Michigan 
going  to  have  their  taxes  raised  to 
clean  up  environmental  waste  coming 
from  Mexican  factories  that  took  their 
jobs? 

Are  garment  workers  in  North  Caro- 
lina going  to  have  their  taxes  go  up  to 
pay  for  new  bridges  carrying  products 
from  Mexico  that  used  to  be  made  in 
North  Carolina? 

Are  laid-off  furniture  workers  in 
California  going  to  have  their  tax  bill 
go  up  to  rebuild  the  roads  that  carried 
the  trucks  that  took  their  jobs  and 
their  factories  to  Tijuana? 

Are  workers  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
Midwest  who  lose  jobs  going  to  be 
asked  to  pay  extra  taxes  out  of  their 
unemployment  checks  to  help  with 
economic  development  in  border  States 
that  have  taken  their  jobs? 

Where  does  it  end,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Well,  I  say  it's  got  to  end  here. 

The  buck  has  got  to  stop  here. 

We  have  got  to  defeat  this  treaty 
here. 

There's  no  question  who  will  pay  the 
costs  of  NAFTA. 

The  American  people  will  pay  the 
costs. 

In  lost  jobs. 

In  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

In  higher  taxes. 

In  uprooted  families. 

In  decimated  communities. 

And  the  years  spent  wondering  how 
we  will  put  the  lives  of  our  families  and 
our  neighbors  back  together  after 
NAFTA  will  be  extremely  difficult. 

D  2230 

America's  business  leaders  them- 
selves told  us  they  will  use  NAFTA  to 
send  our  jobs  south  and  force  wages 
down.  They  told  us  that.  We  cannot  af- 
ford these  social  costs,  we  cannot  af- 
ford these  human  costs,  we  cannot  af- 
ford these  economic  costs,  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  raise  taxes  in  order  to 
send  our  jobs  to  Mexico.  This  charade 
has  gone  on  long  enough.  We  have  got 
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to  stand  up  and  when  we  vote  on  this 
on  the  17th  or  whenever  they  call  it  up 
under  the  administration,  we  have  got 
to  say  "no"  to  this  NAFTA. 

I  would  be  happy  at  this  time  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Stupak] 
and  then  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  others  so  that  they  may  contribute 
to  this  dialog.  I  thank  them  for  staying 
so  late  tonight  to  inform  the  American 
people  and  our  colleagues  about  their 
deep  concern  over  this  issue 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Stupak]. 

Mr.  STUPAK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  for  organizing  this  spe- 
cial order  on  NAFTA  tonight. 

You  know,  the  gentleman  mentioned 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  which 
over  a  year  ago.  September  24.  1992, 
was  that  poll  in  which  they  indicated 
55  percent  of  the  major  companies 
would  be  moving  their  plants  to  Mexico 
if  NAFTA  passes.  Probably  a  more  dis- 
gusting statistic  is  that  25  percent  are 
already  using  the  threat  of  NAFTA, 
moving  their  jobs,  moving  our  jobs  to 
Mexico,  if  our  employees  do  not  take 
lesser  wages.  They  have  been  beating 
them  over  the  head  with  this  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  about  how  bad 
NAFTA  IS  and  how  terrible  it  would  be 
for  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  of  mine.  Adolph  Kratt.  Mr. 
Kratt  is  a  retiree.  He  lives  up  in  Hub- 
bell.  MI.  Hubbell  is  the  copper  country 
of  Michigan,  where  the  snow  has  al- 
ready fallen.  The  copper  country  was 
the  home  of  the  first  mining  boom  in 
this  country.  Copper  was  the  ore  that 
they  mined. 

Today  on  this  floor  I  argued  for  some 
money  to  create  the  Keew  National 
Park  to  honor  the  labor  of  those  first 
miners  which  gave  birth  to  the  US 
labor  movement.  But  more  than  money 
for  the  national  park  honoring  his 
labor,  Mr.  Kratt  asked  a  more  fun- 
damental question  that  I  think  we 
should  all  be  asking  ourselves.  I  will 
start  with  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
letter. 

It  says; 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  true  stor>'  and  ask 
you  what  you  think  My  wife  and  I  went  up- 
town, we  bought  a  new  car.  one  of  the  most 
popular  makes.  I  then  went  to  the  K-Mart, 
we  needed  house  slippers  and  a  mason  trowel 
and  home  light  switch,  my  wife  needed  a 
saucepan  When  washing  the  saucepan,  my 
wife  said  this  pan  Is  made  in  Mexico  I 
looked  at  the  switch,  and  it  said.  ■GE.  Made 
in  Mexico."  The  slippers,  made  in  China;  the 
trowel  made  in  Japan;  and  our  candy  made 
in  Germany;  our  car  made  in  Canada  with 
European  tires  on  it.  We  paid  about  S20.000 
for  all.  and  not  SI  went  for  American  labor. 
Bart,  what  is  wrong  with  our  good  old  party 
and  our  Government''  Please  give  me  an  an- 
swer. 

Well,  Mr.  Kratt.  what  do  I  think? 
What  has  happened  to  our  country"'  I 
think  we  forgot  you.  Mr.  Kratt.  we  for- 
got American  pride.  With  NAFTA,  we 


forget,  we  forgot  an  American  way  of 
life,  which  was  our  pride  in  manufac- 
turing, our  pride  in  mining  Some  peo- 
ple want  to  ship  everything  we  stand 
for  to  Mexico.  Our  textiles,  our  ap- 
parel. They  want  to  ship  that  to  Mex- 
ico. Our  auto  industry,  they  want  to 
ship  that  to  Mexico;  our  electrical 
components,  they  want  to  ship  that  to 
Mexico. 

I  said  Mr.  Kratt  is  a  retiree,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  labor  that  he  performed 
that  helped  create  the  high  standard  of 
living  that  we  enjoy  today  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Kratt  and  his  wife 
Irene  are  retired,  but  can  still  go  out 
and  buy  an  American  car.  while  maybe 
not  made  here,  certainly  sold  here  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  point  is  he 
can  buy  one.  Why?  Because  of  his  pen- 
sion, because  of  his  labors,  because  of 
his  labor  union,  because  of  the  labor 
movement. 

What  is  wrong.  Mr  Kratt?  Mr.  Kratt 
hit  it  on  the  head;  Not  $1  went  to  an 
American  worker  or  to  an  American 
plant.  Yet  Mr.  Kratt.  as  his  letter  stat- 
ed, he  spent  $20,000  and  not  SI  was  here 
in  this  country  for  our  people. 

What  will  become  of  our  consumers 
when  we  do  not  put  any  money  back 
into  our  plants  or  back  into  our  Amer- 
ican workers'*  Mr.  Kratt.  we  are  all 
here  tonight  to  fight  for  you,  to  fight 
against  NAFTA,  to  fight  for  American 
workers,  put  money  back  into  our 
American  plants,  into  our  American 
products. 

We  must  defeat  NAFTA,  and  maybe 
we  will  not  have  some  more  letters 
such  as  those  we  have  been  receiving 
from  people  like  Mr.  Kratt  who  are 
concerned  with  American  jobs,  who  are 
concerned  with  American  labor,  who 
are  concerned  about  the  American 
economy  and  who  want  to  protect  our 
standard  of  living. 

Mr  Kratt  knows  what  we  all  here 
know  tonight:  We  must  defeat  NAFTA 
to  protect  the  American  worker,  to 
preserve  the  American  workers,  out 
American  pride,  but  most  importantly 
our  American  standard  of  living. 

I  thank  Mr.  Kratt  for  writing  me  that 
letter.  I  thank  him  for  being  so  con- 
cerned, as  I  know  so  many  Americans 
listening  to  us  tonight  are, 

Mr.  BONIOR  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  comments  and  for  bringing  to 
our  attention  the  concern  of  his  con- 
stituent. 

It  is  obviously  not  something  that  we 
are  not  familiar  with.  We  receive  these 
letters  on  a  constant  basis  all  year 
round,  but  they  have  been  particularly 
heavy  as  a  result  of  this  debate  that  is 
now  raging  in  the  country  and  cer- 
tainly in  this  body. 

I  think  every  one  of  us  here  can  point 
to  letters  like  that  that  we  have  re- 
ceived. People  are  tired  of  having  our 
jobs  shipped  overseas  or  to  Mexico,  and 
they  certainly  want  us  to  do  something 
about  it.  We  have  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  do  just  that 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman [Mr.  BoNiOR].  I  echo  the  words 
of  my  friend,  Bart  Stupak  from  Michi- 
gan, that  there  are  Mr.  Kratts  all  over 
this  country  whom  you  know  are  not 
economists,  they  are  not  newspaper 
editors  or  newspaper  publishers  or 
newspaper  owners,  not  corporate  ex- 
ecutives with  Fortune  500  companies. 
But  they  very  much  feel  the  fear  of 
NAFTA.  When  55  percent  of  American 
executives  of  large  companies  say  they 
are  going  south,  they  are  going  to 
move  a  lot  of  their  production  to  Mex- 
ico if  NAFTA  passes,  they  sense  that 
fear.  It  is  a  real  visceral  kind  of  thing 
for  most  Americans  that  the  jobs  are 
going  to  go  south  if  NAFTA  passes  and 
if  jobs  do  not  go  south  corporations  in 
this  country  are  going  to  use  NAFTA, 
use  the  threat  of  NAFTA  going  to  Mex- 
ico as  a  threat  to  keep  wages  down,  or 
wage  givebacks.  loss  of  health  care 
benefits  and  all  those  kinds  of  things. 

I  want  to  talk,  as  Mr.  Bonior  did  ear- 
lier, about  this  whole  cost  issue. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  to  oppose 
NAFTA,  as  Bart  Stupak  and  Marcy 
Kaptur,  Ro.\-  Klink  and  Bernie  Sand- 
ers and  David  Bo.nior  and  others  who 
said  the  issues  such  as  food  safety, 
truck  safety,  job  loss,  depression  of 
wages,  environmental  issues,  and  all  of 
those  reasons  that  NAFTA  is  a  bad  deal 
for  all  of  us  Americans.  The  one  issue, 
though,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Bonior]  and  others  have  said 
in  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  the  pro- 
ponents do  not  want  to  talk  about  is  is 
this  a  $50  billion  new  Government  pro- 
gram. $50  billion  that  this  Government 
has  to  come  up  with  either  through  an 
increase  in  taxes  or  cutting  social  pro- 
grams or  cutting  programs  of  some 
sort  to  make  up  for  this  money.  That  is 
a  $50  billion  new  program. 

The  problem  with  that,  in  addition  to 
the  overall  cost,  is  the  speed  with 
which  all  of  this  has  happened.  The  Eu- 
ropean Community  took  30  years  to 
put  together  some  sort  of  economic 
unit  so  it  would  help  all  the  countries 
in  Europe— Greece.  Spain.  Portugal, 
the  poorer  countries,  and  Germany,  at 
least  in  central  western  Europe,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  France,  and  England— 
the  wealthier  countries.  They  took  30 
years  to  do  this.  George  Bush.  3  years 
ago.  set  off  with  fast  track  on  NAFTA 
to  try  to  rush  this  agreement  through 
as  a  self-imposed  deadline.  Then  when 
Bush  wanted  to  make  that  announce- 
ment prior  to  the  election  in  1992  to 
help  his  campaign,  and  right  after  the 
election  they  had  the  signing  real 
quick  of  the  agreement  by  Mulroney  of 
Canada  and  Bush  and  Salinas  of  Mex- 
ico. Two  of  the  three  leaders  are  out, 
and  the  third  one  is  soon  to  be  out  in 
Mexico. 

The  speed  with  which  this  adminis- 
tration wants  us  to  get  a  vote  on 
NAFTA,  hurrying  up  to  the  side  agree- 
ments, hurrying  up  with  this  November 
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17  vote,  hurrying  up  so  that  on  Decem- 
ber 31  or  January  1  the  agreement  will 
go  into  effect.  They  have  rushed  and 
rushed  and  rushed  through  this  proc- 
ess, and  then  all  of  a  sudden,  when  Mr. 
Bonior  comes  forward  and  says,  "How 
are  you  going  to  pay  for  this  $50  billion 
program,"  they  do  not  have  any  an- 
swers. 

They  have  rushed  through  this,  one 
issue  after  another  issue,  and  never  fig- 
ured out  how  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple what  they  are  going  to  do  because 
they  do  not  have  the  answers  as  to  how 
they  are  going  to  pay  the  $50  billion. 

Some  people  want  us  to  see  a  tax  in- 
crease, the  Republicans  have  said  we 
are  not  for  tax  increases,  we  are  for 
cuts,  but  they  will  not  tell  us  what  the 
cuts  are.  They  just  say,  OK.  "Pass 
NAFTA  and  then  we  will  figure  out 
what  the  cuts  are  and  how  much  they 
are  going  to  hurt  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

D  2240 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  a  bad  idea.  It  is 
bad  to  rush  this  through.  They  are  not 
being  honest.  They  had  a  closed  hear- 
ing in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
today  to  figure  out  how  they  are  going 
to  raise  this  revenue,  to  figure  out  how 
they  are  going  to  make  the  cuts,  how 
to  make  up  this  $50  billion  one  way  or 
another. 

It  is  just  one  more  reason,  almost  as 
good  a  reason  as  the  others  we  have 
cited,  why  it  is  a  bad  idea.  Clearly,  a 
$50  billion  new  Government  program  is 
not  what  the  people  want,  especially 
when  that  new  program  costs  jobs,  de- 
presses wages,  and  does  all  the  other 
things  that  NAFTA  hurts  us  as  a  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  contribution.  I 
just  want  to  underline  and  underscore 
again  the  choices  that  we  are  facing 
here. 

Assuming  we  are  going  to  go  ahead 
and  do  this  NAFTA  thing,  which  I  fer- 
vently believe  that  we  will  not  do,  we 
will  defeat  it,  but  let  us  assume  it  is 
going  ahead.  The  choice  the  people  who 
support  it  will  have  to  make  is  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  raise  taxes. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act,  get  the  votes  to  do  that,  so 
that  we  can  add  it  to  the  deficit,  or 
they  are  going  to  have  to  cut  some  en- 
titlement programs  to  make  up  the 
horrendous  dollar  costs  of  this  thing. 
That  is  it. 

The  payback  on  that,  even  if  you  be- 
lieve the  rosiest  of  scenarios  is  down 
the  line,  a  decade  or  a  generation 
away. 

So  the  question  that  supporters  of 
this  have  to  face  is  are  they  willing  to 
raise  taxes  on  the  American  people  to 
send  their  jobs  south  to  Mexico.  Are 
they  willing  to  cut  Social  Security. 
Medicare,  disability  insurance,  what 
are  they  willing  to  do  to  pay  for  this 
program  that  the  American  people  do 


not  want.  Every  poll  that  I  have  seen 
now  shows  a  widening  margin  of  people 
disagreeing,  despite  the  $25  million  or 
$30  million  that  the  administration  is 
putting  into  ads  in  the  campaign. 
Every  poll  is  showing  the  American 
people  sense  this  is  a  bad  deal. 

The  Canadians  will  probably  throw 
out  their  government  over  this  issue  of 
trade. 

The  latest  polls  in  Mexico,  the  ones 
taken  in  Mexico  City  show  a  huge  drop, 
down  to  32  percent  that  support  this 
treaty.  The  rest  do  not  feel  this  treaty 
is  worth  it  or  worth  going  through  on. 

So  the  support  is  eroding  and  it  is 
eroding  simply  because  people  try  to  do 
this  at  the  top.  The  elites  try  to  do  it, 
the  corporate  leaders,  the  political 
leaders,  without  consulting  the  people 
who  actually  do  the  work  and  will  pay 
the  costs  on  this  thing.  That  is  why  the 
bottom  is  falling  out  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentlewomen  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur] 
who  has  been  so  staunch  and  strong  in 
her  disagreement  with  this,  and  then  I 
will  move  to  my  friends  from  Vermont 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bonior]  so  very  much  for  his  strong 
and  continuing  leadership  in  this  im- 
portant effort  to  take  the  case  against 
NAFTA  to  the  American  people.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  be  here  with  my  col- 
leagues this  evening  in  the  closing 
hours  of  today's  work  to  perhaps  give  a 
bit  of  history  to  the  important  infor- 
mation that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  brought  forward  this 
evening. 

America  has  only  signed  two  other 
free  trade  agreements  in  our  entire  his- 
tory. The  first  was  back  in  1985  with  Is- 
rael, a  nation  that  has  a  work  force  of 
a  little  over  a  million  people  and  an  av- 
erage income  of  about  $11,000  a  year. 

In  1989  we  find  a  second  free  trade 
agreement  with  Canada,  a  work  force 
about  14  times  that  much,  14  million 
workers  up  in  Canada,  with  an  average 
income.  GDP  divided  over  their  work 
force  of  about  $14,000  a  year. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  sign  a  free 
trade  agreement  with  a  country  that 
has  a  work  force  of  37  million  people 
and  an  average  earned  income  of  about 
$3,000  year. 

Never  before  in  America's  history 
have  we  signed  a  free  trade  agreement 
with  a  nation  whose  standard  of  living 
is  as  low  as  Mexico's,  and  certainly  we 
have  never  signed  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment with  a  nation  that  is  not  free  and 
is  not  a  functioning  democracy. 

This  is  an  historic  proposal  and  the 
first  post-cold-war  trade  agreement 
this  Nation  has  been  asked  to  approve, 
so  this  is  very,  very  serious  business. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  as  we  are  moving  into  the 
21st  century,  not  the  20th  or  the  19th, 
we  cannot  try  to  link  trade,  as  we 
must,    to   democracy   building   around 
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the  world  and  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
related  issues  that  go  beyond  the  sim- 
ple issue  of  moving  goods  or  money 
across  borders,  but  rather  ways  of  life, 
standards  and  benefits,  environmental 
improvement,  and  at  the  base  of  all  of 
it,  true  democracy  building. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  allow  me  to  comment, 
because  it  all  relates,  I  mean,  it  is  all 
interrelated.  The  Europeans  were  very 
wise.  They  understood  the  inter- 
relationship between  free  labor  unions, 
free  elections,  the  empowerment  of  the 
people  in  terms  of  making  sure  that 
people  would  have  the  resources  to 
trade  freely  and  to  produce  well. 

What  we  have  failed  to  understand 
here  in  this  agreement  is  that  if  you  do 
not  have  free  labor  unions,  independent 
unions,  which  they  do  not  have  in  Mex- 
ico, if  you  do  not  have  free  and  fair 
elections,  which  they  obviously  have 
had  some  difficulty  proving  over  the 
last  many  years,  if  you  are  not  free 
from  human  rights  abuses,  those  things 
are  going  to  inhibit  countries  from 
trading  with  you.  No.  1.  and  they  are 
going  to  inhibit  your  people  from  de- 
veloping a  standard  of  living  which  will 
allow  them  to  purchase  products  from 
us  so  that  we  can  produce  jobs  here. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  mix,  that  is 
why  the  Europeans  before  they  allowed 
Greece,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  now  Tur- 
key to  enter  into  the  common  eco- 
nomic community  of  Europe,  required 
them  to  raise  those  standards,  and 
with  those  standards  wages  automati- 
cally rose  and  people  were  able  to  en- 
gage in  free  and  fair  trade. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  think  the  gentleman 
brings  up  a  very  good  point,  because 
trade  without  freedom  cannot  possibly 
be  free.  Trade  without  democracy  can- 
not be  free,  and  even  after  World  War  II 
we  recognized  that  to  bring  Turkey 
into  the  Common  Market,  certain  in- 
ternal changes  had  to  occur  within 
that  nation. 

After  the  Korean  war  when  we  at- 
tempted as  a  free  nation  to  help  South 
Korea  move  up  its  standard  of  living, 
we  just  did  not  cash  out  our  corpora- 
tions to  South  Korea,  but  in  fact  we 
worked  with  South  Korea  in  order  to 
link  any  investment  to  democracy 
building  as  well  as  to  the  acceptance  of 
a  high-wage  policy  as  a  part  of  that  de- 
velopment activity. 

We  should  have  learned  a  lot  from 
that.  It  is  amazing  to  me  that  we  are 
going  to  a  throw-back  approach  which 
really  is  so  very  short-sighted. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  that  this  week  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  there  was  a 
very  interesting  set  of  figures,  that  in 
this  country  which  we  are  elected  to 
represent,  in  the  last  year  over  half  of 
the  jobs  that  were  created,  over  60  per- 
cent have  been  in  three  areas;  first  of 
all,  and  not  surprising  to  me,  tem- 
porary work. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  That  is  the  big  thing  in 
the  country,  temporary  work.  You  do 
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not  have  to  deal  with  benefits  if  you  do 
not  want  to. 

Ms.  KAPTUR  That  is  right. 

Mr  BONIOR.  You  have  got  flexibil- 
ity, and  everybody  out  there  knows 
who  have  families  in  the  neighborhoods 
that  that  is  what  is  going  on.  They  are 
just  hiring  temporary  workers,  and  the 
other  two  categories  are  interesting  as 
well,  and  I  will  yield  further  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Restaurant  work. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Restaurant  work. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Not  exactly  the  high- 
est paying  work,  and  finally  health  and 
health  care,  all  service-related  activi- 
ties that  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of 
value-added  production  in  manufactur 
ing  and  agriculture  in  our  country. 

I  just  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
this  evening  for  bringing  up  this  infor- 
mation, because  in  fact  what  we  have 
here  is  the  inability  of  a  political  body, 
in  fact  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  control  of  its  own  econ- 
omy in  a  way  that  it  can  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  its  own  citizens  as 
we  move  into  the  21st  century  and  help 
bring  up  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  South,  East,  and  West, 
but  in  facr.  we  are  going  down  a  very 
narrow  path  here,  and  what  a  tragedy 
if  this  agreement  is  approved  as  it  is, 
because  it  will  be  a  precedent-setting 
agreement  for  the  21st  century  for  the 
entire  developing  world.  If  we  cannot 
do  better  than  this  and  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  cannot  do  better 
than  this,  then  we  do  not  deserve  to  be 
elected. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  gentlewoman  is  ab- 
solutely right,  in  terms  of  this  prece- 
dent-setting pattern  that  we  are  doing 
here. 

I  will  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont,  on  that  issue  in 
a  moment;  but  what  we  are  setting 
here  is  a  pattern  for  the  rest  of  Latin 
America,  certainly. 

We  are  saying  to  Mexico,  "It  was  OK 
for  you  to  have  fraudulent  elections.  It 
was  OK  for  you  to  throw  people  like 
Agapito  Gonzalez  in  jail  because  he 
wanted  to  organize  free  and  independ- 
ent labor  unions  in  Matamoras  for  the 
workers  who  were  so  pitifully  treated. 
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It  was  OK  for  you  to  allow  60-some 
journalists  to  be  killed  in  the  last  dec- 
ade or  58  opposition  leaders  in  the  last 
few  years.  It  was  OK  to  do  all  of  those 
things  and  keep  the  wages  of  your 
workers  lower  today  than  they  were  in 
1979,  and  that's  OK.  I  mean  you  do 
what  you  want,  but  we  are  going  to  en- 
gage in  a  free-trade  agreement  so  our 
corporations  and  companies  can  have 
access  to  cheap  labor." 

We  are  sanctioning  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  agree  with  this  NAFTA  agree- 
ment, and  we  are  telling  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Colombia,  and  all  the 
other  Latin  American  companies  that 
this  is  the  standard  in  which  we  want 
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them  in  future  trade  rela 


to  engage 

tions. 

What  a  tragedy.  How  unconscionable. 

What  did  we  fight  human  rights 
abuses  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador 
for,  for  the  last  12  years:  to  do  this?  I 
mean  what  did  Reuther,  what  did  Phil- 
lip Randolph  and  all  our  great  labor 
leaders,  what  did  they  go  through  such 
pain  and  agony  for,  for  human  decency 
and  worker  rights.  King  and  all  the 
great  civil  rights  leaders  in  our  coun- 
try'' What  did  they  struggle  for  if  we 
are  just  going  to  kind  of  throw  it  all 
away  here  in  the  last  weeks  of  this  ses- 
sion by  OK'ing  this  agreement" 

My  colleagues,  it  is  not  as  if  we  do 
not  know  any  better.  I  mean  the  Mexi- 
cans are  inviting  us  down.  They  brag 
about.  "You  come  down  and  pay  less 
than  a  dollar  an  hour,  say  $15,000  a  year 
per  worker."  and  our  American  busi- 
ness folks  in  a  poll  done  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  commissioned  by  them, 
done  by  Roper,  say  that.  "Yeah,  if  it 
goes  through,  we  are  taking  our  pro- 
duction down  there,"  40  percent  to  55 
Iiercent  big  corporations,  "We  are 
going."  They  are  telling  us  that,  and  25 
percent  of  them  are  telling  us.  "Well, 
we  are  going  to  use  the  NAFTA  to 
drive  down  our  standard  of  living  and 
bargaining." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  clear.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  more  clear  it  can 
be  made,  and  unbelievable,  and  yet  we 
keep  inexorably  moving  toward  the 
point  where  this  might  happen. 

We  have  a  chance  to  stop  this.  People 
ought  to  let  their  legislators  know 
about  their  total  anger  and  frustration 
over  this  as  we  move  into  the  last  4 
weeks,  and  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  S.\nd- 
ERS]  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. "Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
BONIOR." 

I  would  imagine  that  for  the  viewers, 
people  who  are  watching  this  debate, 
the  issues  are  pretty  complicated.  In 
the  last  hour  we  had  people  on  the 
floor,  our  colleagues,  who  are  saying 
NAFTA  is  going  to  create  more  jobs, 
going  to  increase  production  in  Mexico, 
going  to  raise  our  wages,  and  we  are 
here  saying  something  different 

I  would  ask  the  viewers  as  they  try 
to  form  an  opinion  on  this  debate,  and 
that  is  to  understand  who  is  on  whose 
side: 

If  you  have  confidence  and  if  you  believe 
that  the  multinational  corporations  in 
America,  and  virtually  every  one  of  them,  is 
fiKhting  for  the  NAFTA  agreement,  if  you 
think  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  average 
American  worker  and  if  you  think  that  their 
track  record  in  the  last  20  years  is  in  terms 
of  lifting  up  the  wages  and  benefits  of  the  av- 
erage American  worker,  then  you  might 
want  to  support  the  NAFTA  agreement.  And 
if  you  think  that  the  Mexican  government, 
which  is  dominated  by  a  handful  of  billion- 
aire families,  and  that  government  is  putting 
some  $30  million  into  this  campaign  to  per- 
suade this  body  to  vote  for  NAFTA,  if  you 
think  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  American 
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worker,  well  then  you  may  want  to  support 
NAFTA.  But  if  you  believe  that  virtually 
every  trade  union  In  Canada  and  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  people  who  have  been  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  working  people  for  decades,  if 
you  believe  that  they  are  on  the  side  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  workers,  then  you 
might  want  to  be  in  opposition  to  NAFTA. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BONIOR].  "As  I  heard  the  discussion 
here  laist  hour  by  those  people  who  are 
supporting  NAFTA,  it  reminded  me  of 
a  song  that  was  played  in  this  body 
about  11  or  12  years  ago.  and  that  was 
the  beginning  of  Reaganomics,  and  you 
remember  what  that  song  was  about. 
What  that  mantra  was  about  was,  they 
said,  if  you  give  tax  breaks  to  the 
wealthy  and  if  you  give  tax  breaks  to 
large  corporations,  what  they  are  going 
to  do  is  reinvest  in  America  and  create 
new  jobs.  That's  all  you  got  to  do: 
Trust  those  people,  trust  the  multi- 
nationals, trust  the  wealthy.  They  are 
on  the  side  of  the  American  worker, 
and  they  want  to  create  new  jobs. 
That's  all  they  really  want  to' do.  They 
don't  want  to  make  more  money." 

Well,  we  know  what  happened  in 
Reaganomics.  We  know  that  the 
wealthiest  1  and  2  percent  saw  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  their  incomes 
while  the  vast  majority  of  working 
people  sort  of  declined  in  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  Well,  after  a  massive 
transfer  of  wealth  in  the  1980's  from 
the  working  people  and  the  poor  to  the 
rich,  well,  these  guys  got  a  new  song, 
brandnew  tune,  and  the  tune  is  free 
trade  with  Mexico,  and  how  the  song 
goes  is: 

Trust  us.  We.  the  multinationals,  are  on 
your  side,  and  allow  us  free  access  to  Mexico. 
We  are  not  going  to  throw  you  out  on  the 
streets;  oh.  no  We  are  going  to  create  new 
jobs  because  we  love  the  American  worker. 
Just  trust  us. 

Let  me  say,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Speaker, 
"If  you  believe  that,  that's  fine.  I  think 
most  sane  Americans  do  not  believe 
that.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  bit  of  a 
context  for  what  I  believe  the  NAFTA 
discussion  is  about." 

Twenty  years  ago  in  the  United 
States  of  America  we  led  the  world.  We 
were  No.  1  in  wages  and  benefits  that 
our  workers  had.  Today  we  are  12th. 
That  is  the  trend.  Since  1973  the  real 
wages  of  American  production  workers 
have  declined  by  20  percent.  We  are  be- 
coming a  poorer  nation. 

This  is  important  because  I  think 
this  is  really  what  the  whole  NAFTA 
discussion  is  about; 

In  1965,  Mr.  Speaker,  27  percent  of  the 
jobs  in  America  were  in  manufactur- 
ing. In  1991.  17  percent  of  the  jobs  were 
in  manufacturing.  That  means  we  are 
hemorrhaging  manufacturing  jobs,  we 
are  in  the  process  of  deindustrial- 
ization.  and  that  is  what  this  whole  de- 
bate is  about. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  the  only  way 
we  can  turn  that  trend  about  is  to  re- 
industrialize  America,  say  to  the  mul- 
tinationals,    "You    can't    build    your 
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shiny  new  state-of-the-art  plants  in 
Mexico  or  in  the  Far  East  where  you're 
hiring  slave  labor  for  a  buck  an  hour  or 
a  buck  fifty  an  hour.  We  want  you  to 
come  back  home  and  reinvest  in  Amer- 
ica " 

That  is  what  the  debate  is  about, 
and,  as  the  gentleman  indicated  quite 
properly,  and  I  have  that  same  poll 
right  here,  our  friends,  the  chief  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  major  corporations, 
they  have  already  said  it.  What  they 
have  said  is,  "If  NAFTA  goes  through, 
we  are  taking  our  plants  to  Mexico," 
and  it  is  common  sense  that  they  will. 
Why  are  they  going  to  pay  an  Amer- 
ican worker  $10  or  $15  an  hour  when 
you  got  hard-working  people  in  Mexico 
for  a  buck,  a  buck  fifty  an  hour? 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BONIOR],  let  me  mention 
something  that  I  did  today  which  I 
think  is  relevant.  I  get  a  kick  out  of 
many  of  our  pro-NAFTA  friends  here 
who  are  saying  to  the  American  work- 
ers, "Hey,  we  can  do  it,  American 
workers.  We  can  be  competitive  with 
the  workers  in  Mexico.  So  what  if  they 
are  making  58  cents  an  hour,  minimum 
wage,  or  a  buck  an  hour.  We  can  take 
them  on;  don't  worry  about  the  loss  of 
your  jobs." 

So,  today  I  introduced  a  very  simple 
piece  of  legislation,  and  what  the  legis- 
lation says  is  that  for  the  Members  of 
Congress,  if  they  believe  that  our  truck 
drivers,  and  our  dairy  farmers  in  Ver- 
mont and  the  people  in  the  automobile 
plants,  if  they  believe  that  it  is  OK  for 
our  workers  to  compete  against  the 
desperate  and  impoverished  workers  of 
Mexico,  if  that  is  what  they  want  to 
see,  then  I  have  got  a  simple  sugges- 
tion: "Why  doesn't  the  U.S.  Congress 
take  a  leadership  role  and  show  how 
courageous  we  are,  say  that  we  will 
place  our  salaries  on  the  line  and  we 
will  earn  the  same  salaries  as  Mexicans 
who  are  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives there?" 

And.  as  the  gentleman  may  know, 
the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
their  equivalent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, they  earn  $35,000  a  year. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say,  if  the  Con- 
gress wants  farmers  and  workers  to  be 
competitive  with  Mexicans,  support  my 
legislation.  Members  of  Congress,  so 
that  we  can  lower,  if  NAFTA  is  passed, 
our  salaries  to  the  same  level  as  our 
Mexican  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
Mexican  President  and  the  Mexican 
Senate  receive.  Let  us  take  a  leader- 
ship role  and  show  the  American  people 
that  we  are  not  afraid  to  compete.  We 
will  cut  our  salaries  by  75  percent. 

I  yield  back. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Sanders]  for  his  comments, 
and  let  me  just,  before  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Klink],  talk  a  little  bit  about 
the  NAFTA  math.  I  call  it  NAFTA 
math  because  we  are  going  to  hear  a 


lot  of  figures  thrown  around  in  the  last 
month  about  how  we  have  increased 
our  exports  to  Mexico. 
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We  have  now  a  $6.5  billion  surplus. 
But  what  they  will  not  tell  you  is  21 
percent  of  that  surplus  to  Mexico  is  for 
factory  parts  and  buildings.  In  other 
words,  drills,  presses,  and  construction 
material  for  factories.  That  other  64 
percent  is  for  parts  that  are  manufac- 
tured here,  some  of  them  in 
maquiladoras  on  the  border  and 
brought  back  here.  Fully  85  percent 
never  touch  the  Mexican  consumer 
markets.  They  never  buy  it  at  all. 

Basically  what  we  are  doing  is  ship- 
ping our  factories  down  there,  and  our 
jobs  are  certainly  following  that. 

Another  NAFTA  math  lesson  here  is 
how  they  compute  the  fact  that  we  are 
creating  jobs  by  trade  with  Mexico.  Let 
me  give  you  a  good  example;  Smith  Co- 
rona, 850  workers  in  their  plant  in  New 
York.  They  decided  to  go  to  Mexico. 

They  go  down  to  Mexico,  shut  the 
plant  up  in  New  York.  That  plant  in 
New  York  was  also  being  fed  by  about 
2,000  jobs  with  smaller  suppliers  in  the 
New  York  area.  Now,  the  plant  goes 
down  to  Mexico,  takes  the  850  jobs.  The 
way  they  figure  it  out  with  NAFTA 
math  is  not  that  we  lost  850  jobs  to 
Mexico,  but  that  we  gained  2.000  jobs, 
because  the  suppliers  in  New  York  now 
are  supplying  Mexico.  It  is  absolutely 
crazy,  and  it  is  fraudulent  and  decep- 
tive, and  it  is  not  right. 

It  sort  of  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  football 
team.  The  University  of  Maryland  foot- 
ball team  scored  about  24  points  a 
game.  They  may  have  450  yards  a 
game.  You  think,  well,  that  is  a  pretty 
impressive  record,  until  you  under- 
stand that  they  give  up  42  points  a 
game  and  give  up  500  yards  a  game  and 
their  record  is  1  and  6  or  something 
like  that. 

It  is  the  difference  between  net  prod- 
uct and  gross  product.  They  do  not  tell 
you  the  full  story. 

So  as  we  move  into  this  debate,  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  very  conscious  of  the 
figures. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  been  so  patiently 
waiting  this  evening  to  talk  about  this 
issue,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Klink]. 

Mr.  KLINK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan.  I  came  here  tonight  really  to 
take  part  in  this  and  came  without 
notes  because  I  wanted  to  speak  from 
my  heart  about  this  NAFTA  debate  and 
what  some  of  my  concerns  are. 

Mr.  Brown  from  Ohio  and  myself 
were  talking,  Mr.  Stupak,  the  three  of 
us  are  new  Members.  We  realized  that 
as  we  came  into  this  103d  Congress  as 
new  Members  that  we  would  take  on 
this  NAFTA  issue,  and  we  may  never  in 
our  minds,  if  we  are  here  40  or  50  years, 
take  on  a  battle  that  is  more  impor- 


tant to   the  people  who  we  represent 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  here 
at  11  o'clock  at  night  eastern  time,  nor 
Mr.  BONIOR,  nor  the  rest  of  the  speak- 
ers, because  we  enjoy  being  on  tele- 
vision and  because  we  want  to  bore 
people  with  details  about  something 
that  is  not  important.  We  are  here  be- 
cause, just  as  those  workers  that  Mr. 
Sanders  talked  about  from  the  labor 
unions  who  fought,  and  in  some  cases 
died,  to  get  those  wages  up,  to  get  cer- 
tain working  conditions  for  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  area.  Those  battles 
took  place  in  Homestead,  PA,  in  Flint, 
MI,  in  the  coalfields  of  southern  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  western  Pennsylvania, 
southern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  textile 
mills  and  steel  mills  of  the  east  coast. 
Everything  that  those  people  have 
fought  for  we  stand  to  lose  by  one  vote 
in  this  103d  Congress,  and  the  people 
have  to  understand  that. 

You  talked  about  NAFTA  math.  It  is 
true.  My  previous  life  was  as  a  news  re- 
porter. I  was  a  very  young  reporter, 
and  I  stood  on  a  line  one  time.  They 
were  picketing.  They  were  on  strike. 

I  talked  to  an  old-time  labor  orga- 
nizer who  was  there  and  said,  "How  can 
you  be  on  strike?  The  company  said 
that  they  have  their  books  and  they 
can  show  us  figures  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  you  a  dime  more." 

The  fellow  told  me  something  that 
stuck  with  me  a  long  time,  and  it 
sticks  with  me  in  this  NAFTA  debate, 
and  that  is  that  figures  don't  lie,  but 
liars  sure  know  how  to  figure.  And 
there  is  an  unusual  way  of  figuring  out 
all  of  these  different  math  equations 
that  have  to  do  with  NAFTA. 

But  let  us  just  ask  one  thing,  and 
that  is  if  NAFTA  is  so  good,  if  there  is 
such  a  great  market  in  Mexico,  the 
people  that  are  proponents  of  NAFTA 
will  agree  that  even  without  NAFTA 
we  are  losing  jobs.  General  Motors,  all 
the  electronic  firms,  the  car  firms, 
Volkswagen  in  my  own  area  that  was 
in  New  Stanton,  PA.  They  took  5,000 
jobs  out  of  Pennsylvania  that  are  now 
outside  of  Mexico  City.  So  those  jobs 
are  going  there  without  the  NAFTA 
agreement. 

They  will  point  to  that  and  say. 
"What  is  your  answer  to  that?" 

My  answer  is  this:  Why,  from  1980  to 
1992.  when  productivity  in  Mexico  went 
up  30  percent,  did  the  real  wages  of  the 
Mexicans  go  down  30  percent?  If  you 
say  we  want  to  get  into  that  period 
after  the  problems  in  the  oil  market, 
then  we  will  say  fine.  Why  since  1987. 
after  those  problems,  did  the  produc- 
tivity go  up  24  percent,  yet  the  real 
wages  went  up  less  than  half  that? 

So  that  is  the  real  math.  The  Mexi- 
can people,  quite  frankly,  cannot  afford 
to  buy  our  goods.  They  cannot  buy  the 
things  that  we  have  to  sell  them. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
What  originally  happened,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve this  part  from  the  NAFTA  pro- 
ponents,  companies  went  down   there 
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for  the  opportunity.  General  Motors 
and  other  corporations,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  able  to  manufacture  in 
Mexico  so  that  they  could  acquire  a 
portion  of  that  market.  But  they  found 
out  once  they  got  there,  my  goodness, 
we  have  struck  the  mother  lode.  We 
have  got  more  free  labor  here,  or  near- 
ly free  labor,  than  we  could  ever  imag- 
ine. And  now  we  have  to  figure  out  a 
way  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
this  labor  and  ship  not  across  an  ocean, 
not  across  a  continent,  but  across  the 
Rio  Grande  ditch,  to  the  largest 
consumer  market  in  the  entire  world. 

That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  what 
this  NAFTA  agreement  is  about,  pure 
and  simple. 

Mr.  BONIOR  And  that  consumer 
market  is  the  United  States.  It  is  ship- 
ping back  here.  The  market  is  here.  It 
is  not  in  Mexico.  Mexico  is  a  country  of 
80  million  people.  They  have  basically 
70  million  people  that  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  our  American  products.  Mex- 
ico will  be  used  as  a  platform  by  Japan 
and  by  European  countries  to  ship  into 
this  country.  It  is  absolutely  the  wrong 
solution  for  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  KLINK.  If  I  can  continue,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  made  a  point 
just  before  I  started  to  talk,  and  I  just 
want  to  go  back  on  that  again. 

We  hear  all  these  figures.  You  talk 
about  NAFTA  math,  about  the  $450  to 
$500  the  average  Mexican  family 
spends.  And  the  gentleman  is  right, 
that  is  if  the  Mexican  family  is  buying 
factories  and  equipment.  That  is  if 
they  are  buying  all  the  parts  for  our 
automobiles  that  are  then  turned 
around  and  shipped  back  here,  if  they 
are  buying  all  the  parts  for  our  tele- 
vision sets  and  our  stereo  equipment, 
when  those  parts  are  shipped  down  to 
Mexico,  assembled  into  final  products, 
and  brought  here. 

The  other  thing  they  scare  us  with  is 
the  fact  if  we  do  not  do  this,  then 
Japan  will  do  it.  The  only  interest  that 
Japan  has  in  Mexico  is  it  is  an  import 
platform.  They  can  import  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  that  platform  that  is 
created  in  Mexico.  That  is  the  only  rea- 
son that  Japan  has  any  interest,  be- 
cause they  understand  that  those  same 
poor  Mexicans  down  there  that  are  not 
making  even  a  dollar  an  hour  in  most 
cases  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  buy 
goods  and  services  that  are  manufac- 
tured in  Japan.  So  that  is  just  ludi- 
crous. 

I  just  want  to  end.  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  BONIOR,  by  saying  this;  I  spent  the 
l£ist  14  years,  as  I  said,  in  my  previous 
career  in  Pittsburgh.  PA.  as  a  tele- 
vision newscaster.  During  that  time  I 
was  the  one  who  was  standing  outside 
the  factories  while  they  closed,  while 
workers  walked  out  with  stunned  looks 
on  their  faces,  in  many  cases  with 
tears  running  down  their  eyes,  know- 
ing that  thousands  of  them  were  going 
to  be  displaced. 

That  experience  is  what  moved  me  to 
run  for  Congress.   In  one  town  in  my 


district  13,000  people  worked  at  a  fac- 
tory, a  steelmill  that  covered  TMj  miles 
along  the  Ohio  River.  There  are  less 
than  700  people  that  work  there  today. 

That  is  why  at  10  minutes  after  11 
o'clock.  Ro.N  KLINK  is  here  talking 
about  NAFTA  and  the  ill  effects,  and 
Mr.  BONIOR  from  Michigan  is  here,  and 
our  other  good  friend  from  California, 
and  our  good  friend  from  Wisconsin, 
who  I  think  is  going  to  join  us. 

We  know  that  this  is  going  to  be  the 
most  important  vote  that  we  will  ever 
take. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  good  luck  and 
Godspeed. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  comments  and  for  his  concern 
for  the  workers  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  his  district.  He  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

I  yield  now  to  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HUNTER]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the  effort 
that  he  is  making  in  this  debate. 

I  wanted  to  offer,  having  heard  a 
number  of  concerns,  and  I  think  well- 
placed  concerns  about  NAFTA,  from 
my  colleagues  on  the  Democrat  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  thought  I  would  offer  the 
conservative  Republican  perspective  on 
this  issue. 

First,  I  want  to  verify  and  restate 
what  the  whip  has  said,  what  Mr. 
BoNiOR  has  said,  over  and  over  again, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  math  that 
is  being  used,  the  numbers  that  are 
being  used  to  support  the  pro-NAFTA 
argument,  are  smoke  and  mirrors.  In 
fact,  they  give  smoke  and  mirrors  a 
bad  name 
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I  have  participated  now  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  in  about  eight  debates  on 
NAFTA.  A  number  of  Republicans  are 
very  concerned  about  it.  A  number  of 
conservative  Republicans  feel  that  it 
goes  against  our  basic  principles. 

And  the  $40  billion  figure  that  is  still 
being  used  by  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion and  by  Trade  Ambassador  Mickey 
Kantor  has  been  totally  refuted  by  the 
facts. 

The  facts  are,  as  the  Whip  said,  that 
that  includes  what  we  call  •U-turn  ex- 
ports." That  means  that  if  this  podium 
right  here  that  I  am  standing  in  front 
of  was  made  here  in  Washington.  DC, 
by  American  workers,  put  on  a  bus. 
driven  down  through  my  district  near 
San  Diego.  CA.  and  taken  to  Juarez  to 
be  sanded  and  varnished  for  say  $10,  let 
us  say  it  is  made  in  America  for  $100. 
when  it  crosses  the  line  on  the  bus, 
Mickey  Kantor  will  count  that  as  an 
export  to  Mexico,  sanded  and  var- 
nished, put  back  on  the  bus  and  sent 
back  to  be  sold  to  the  United  States  in 
Washington.  DC.  So  it  is  mostly  made 
by  Americans,  sold  to  Americans,  and 
that  will  be  counted  as  a  $110  export  to 
the  United  States.  So  the  $40  billion 
figure  that  then  is  used  to  extrapolate 


700,000  jobs  created  by  NAFTA  is  a 
phony  figure,  and  I  hope  that  the  pro- 
ponents on  the  other  side,  since  they, 
in  at  least  the  debates  that  I  partici- 
pated in  and  the  debates  that  I  have 
seen,  none  of  them  have  been  able  to 
challenge  that  fact,  that  about  30  per- 
cent of  this  is  U-turn  exports  that  are 
not  real  exports.  I  hope  they  will  stop 
using  the  $40  billion  figure.  I  think 
that  has  been  fairly  well,  that  point 
has  been  made.  It  has  been  raised.  I 
think  that  that  has  been  revealed  to  be 
fake. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  enti- 
tled to  just  some  basic  facts  about 
NAFTA. 

Let  me  just  offer  to  my  friend  and 
colleague  that  the  NAFTA  debate 
should  not  be  a  labor  versus  business 
debate.  There  are  a  lot  of  great  busi- 
nesses in  America  who  do  not  want  to 
go  south,  who  are  fighting  NAFTA. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  There  are  some  businesses 
in  this  country  who  understand  inher- 
ently how  negatively  they  will  be  im- 
pacted in  this  country.  A  number  in 
the  agriculture  industry  are  concerned 
about  it;  the  flat  glass  industry  is  an- 
other industry.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
and  name  other  businesses,  especially 
small  businesses.  Small  businesses  un- 
derstand that  once  a  community  dries 
up,  once  the  jobs  are  gone,  the  grocer, 
the  hardware  store,  the  dentist,  the 
doctor,  all  of  these  people  are  affected 
negatively. 

I  can  take  the  gentleman  through 
towns  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and 
Michigan  and  Illinois  and  other  places 
that  have  been  devastated  over  the  last 
12  years  because  of  the  movement  of 
jobs  and  plants  and  facilities  to  Mexico 
and  show  how  those  communities  have 
been  uprooted  and  people's  lives  have 
been  destroyed,  including  a  lot  of  de- 
cent, good  business  people. 

When  large  plants  go,  of  course,  feed- 
er plants  follow  as  well.  So  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  point  well. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  I  would  offer  something 
else,  that  a  lot  of  American  business 
men  and  women  want  to  keep  their 
companies  in  the  United  States  and  do 
not  want  NAFTA  to  pass  for  another 
reason.  And  that  is  because  they  feel  a 
loyalty  and  a  kinship  and  a  bond  with 
the  working  people  that  work  in  their 
companies  and  factories. 

The  gentleman  has  shown  that,  and 
that  comity  between  business  people 
and  labor  and  working  people  in  this 
country  has  been  one  of  our  great  na- 
tional assets.  Many  of  our  people  who 
take  capital  and  create  factories  and 
create  employment  and  have  compa- 
nies feel  a  great  loyalty  to  the  people 
that  work  in  those  companies,  and 
those  people  do  not  want  to  see  NAFTA 
happen. 

My  father  falls  in  that  category.  As  a 
businessman  who  built  houses  for 
many  years  and  could  have  bought  for- 
eign steel,  for  example,  and  once  you 
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drive  a  nail  in  a  framing  job  into  a 
stud,  nobody  knows  where  it  came 
from,  but  he  always  said  that  it  was 
important  for  people  to  make  good 
paychecks  in  this  country  because  that 
enabled  them  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
living  and  buy  houses  and  cars  and  all 
the  things  that  make  America  such  a 
wonderful  place. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  That  was  the  secret,  as 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.  Henry  Ford  decided  at  some 
point  that  his  workers  were  not  being 
paid  enough.  He  went  into  the  $5  a  day 
pay,  which  was  extraordinarily  high  at 
that  point.  His  workers  were  able  to 
purchase  automobiles.  And  things  took 
off  from  there.  Unlike  the  situation  in 
Mexico  today,  where  real  wages  for 
workers  are  32  percent  below  what  they 
were  in  1979. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  is  right 
on  point.  The  reason  Henry  Ford  said. 
'I  pay  my  people  good  wages  so  they 
will  be  able  to  buy  my  cars."  is  a  point 
that  is  not  shared  by  many  entre- 
preneurs in  Mexico,  because  those  en- 
trepreneurs do  not  rely  on  their  people 
ever  acquiring  the  capability  to  buy 
consumer  items.  They  rely  on  exports 
to  somebody  else's  market  to  make 
their  money.  And  keeping  labor  low 
means  that  they  are  going  to  make  a 
bigger  profit  and  a  bigger  delta  be- 
tween costs  and  sales  price. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  from  California,  here  is  where 
labor  comes  in. 

If  the  people  in  Mexico  were  able  to 
organize  free  and  independent  labor 
unions  to  challenge  that,  they  would 
have  an  avenue  to  increase  their  own 
standard  of  living  and  at  least  be  com- 
petitive in  the  labor  market.  But  if  you 
try  to  do  that  in  Mexico,  you  are  liable 
to  end  up  in  jail,  as  Mr.  Gonzales,  as  I 
have  indicated,  was  thrown  in  jail  for  6 
months  for  trying  to  organize  in 
Matamoras.  And  there  are  examples 
after  examples  of  this  occurrence. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  He  is  right  on  point. 

Let  me  leave  him  with  one  idea  from 
a  conservative  Republican  who  is  a 
supply  sider  and  believes  that  freeing 
up  capital  is  good  for  workers  and  for 
management. 

Basically,  NAFTA  is  shaped  to  make 
Mexico  investment  friendly  so  that  our 
production  will  move  south.  I  agree  to- 
tally that  the  market  remains  in  the 
United  States,  meaning  that  we  are 
moving  good  blue  collar  jobs  south.  We 
should  work  to  make  American  invest- 
ment friendly.  Labor  and  management. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals 
and  conservatives  all  have  a  stake  in 
making  America  investment  friendly 
to  the  point  where  people  free  up  cap- 
ital, where  they  build  factories  instead 
of  moving  factories,  where  they  build 
housing  development  tracts  instead  of 
taking  their  money  and  putting  it  in 
government  bonds,  and  where  Ameri- 
ca's   economy   grows   and    people    feel 


good  about  investing  in  this  country. 
That  is  a  job  that  is  an  unfinished  job 
before  this  House. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  staying  this  late  and  joining  us.  We 
had  Republicans,  Independents.  Demo- 
crats, all  talking  about  the  importance 
of  this  issue. 

I  just  want  to  repeat  one  more  time, 
before  I  yield  back  my  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  is  quite  unbelievable 
that  we  have  a  situation  in  which  the 
Mexican  Government  has  invited  our 
corporations  to  come  down,  to  pay  less 
than  a  dollar  an  hour  to  save  $15,000  a 
year  per  worker,  and  our  corporate 
leaders  in  this  country,  at  least  in  a 
poll,  suggest  that  they,  in  fact,  many 
of  them  suggest  that  they  will  go.  So 
the  question  is  quite  clear.  We  have  got 
to  resolve  this  issue  legislatively  and 
do  this  carefully,  thoughtfully,  over  a 
period  of  time  and  not  rush  to  it  over 
a  2-  or  3-year  period. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  joining  me 
this  evening. 


MORE  ON  NAFTA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Johnson  of  Georgia).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HUNTER]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
to  say  just  a  couple  of  things  that  I 
think  are  important  to  come  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  with  re- 
spect to  NAFTA.  I  enjoyed  having  a 
discussion  with  the  majority  whip 
about  the  need  to  make  American  in- 
vestment friendly. 

Let  me  just  give  a  couple  of  reasons 
for  Republicans  to  be  against  NAFTA. 
First,  Republicans  believe  in  good  busi- 
ness deals.  We  have  often  been  called 
the  party  of  business.  I  like  to  think 
that  we  are  the  party  of  working  peo- 
ple also. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  our  tradi- 
tion is  with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  that 
great  protectionist,  who  told  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  in  a  letter  in  1904,  when 
we  were  putting  our  party's  platform 
together,  we  must  see  to  it  that  we 
have  tariffs  that  represent  the  dif- 
ference in  pay  between  American  work- 
ing men  and  their  foreign  counterparts, 
because  the  standard  of  living  of  Amer- 
ican working  men  is  a  centerpiece  of 
the  Republican  Party. 
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I  would  like  to  see  a  time  when  that 
is  once  again  a  part  of  the  Republican 
platform.  Let  me  tell  the  Members  just 
about  a  couple  of  myths  that  free  trad- 
ers, professors  and  philosophers  have 
discovered  in  the  real  world,  and  are 
discovering  particularly  with  respect 
to  NAFTA. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  of 
NAFTA  is  that  somehow  we  are  going 
to  have  open  trade  with  Mexico,  that 
we  are  going  to  make  Mexico  invest- 
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ment  friendly,  which  we  are  doing, 
NAFTA  or  no  NAFTA,  and  even  as 
business  moves  south  that  Mexican 
workers  are  going,  perhaps,  to  increase 
productivity. 

The  theory  is  that  as  they  increase 
productivity  they  are  going  to  see  their 
wages  go  up  from  $2,500  a  year  per  cap- 
ita to  something  much  greater  than 
that,  and  they  are  going  to  end  up  buy- 
ing American  goods.  Let  me  tell  the 
Members  what  has  really  happened. 
The  philosophers,  as  we  have  found  out 
so  many  times  in  the  real  world,  with 
respect  to  armed  services,  for  example, 
that  we  are  often  surprised  by  what 
happens  in  the  real  world,  and  that 
things  do  not  seem  to  work  out  accord- 
ing to  the  book.  , 

We  saw  that  when  the  war  started  in 
the  Falklands,  and  we  are  seeing  it' 
now,  as  we  are  dragged  into  a  quagmire 
in  Somalia  that  nobody  would  have 
predicted  a  few  months  ago.  We  also 
see  it  in  economics. 

The  philosophers  have  said,  with  re- 
spect to  NAFTA,  that  Mexican  wages 
will  rise,  and  that  as  those  wages  rise, 
a  so-called  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats, 
and  that  they  will  be  buying  products 
from  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  has  not  happened. 

When  the  maquiladoras  were  founded 
about  20  years  ago,  or  about  13  years 
ago.  in  1980,  the  philosophers  told  us 
and  the  academicians  and  the  theorists 
who  tell  us  now  that  NAFTA  will  work, 
they  told  us  that  when  the 
maquiladoras  were  well  under  way  two 
things  would  happen.  First,  they  said 
Mexican  wages  would  go  up.  and  then 
they  said  illegal  immigration  will  be 
cut  dramatically,  because  Mexican 
workers  will  be  making  good  wages  in 
their  own  country. 

We  now  have  500,000  Mexican  workers 
working  in  maquiladoras,  the  twin 
plants  on  the  south  side  of  the  border. 
What  has  really  happened  is  that  wages 
have  actually  gone  down  since  1980. 
They  have  gone  down  about  30  percent 
in  real  buying  power.  Illegal  immigra- 
tion has  skyrocketed. 

The  professors,  the  academicians,  the 
theorists  are  back  at  their  table.  They 
say,  "This  time  we  really  think  we  are 
right."  One  professor,  Harley  Shakin, 
of  the  University  of  California,  for- 
merly at  San  Diego,  has  punctured  an- 
other error  in  their  formula.  That  error 
is  this.  Harley  Shakin  has  discovered 
that  Mexican  workers  are  increasing 
productivity,  and  not  pnly  are  they  in- 
creasing productivity,  but  they  are  ac- 
quiring the  productivity  to  do  high 
technology  work. 

The  theory  under  NAFTA,  the  whole 
free  trade  theory,  is  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  division  of  labor.  That  means 
Americans  are  going  to  do  the  high 
technology  things,  the  good  paying 
jobs,  and  the  Mexican  workers  are 
going  to  make  brooms  and  make  ce- 
ramics and  make  other  things  that  are 
low  technology,  and  they  are  going  to 
have  the  low  technology  jobs. 
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What  has  really  happened  is  this. 
American  companies  have  gone  to  Mex- 
ico, and  they  have  undertaken  experi- 
ments. One  experiment  is  the  Ford 
plant  in  Hermosillo.  Mexico.  At  the 
Ford  plant  in  Hermosillo.  Mexico, 
where  Mexican  workers  make  168.000 
cars  a  year  to  sell  to  American  con- 
sumers, none  of  them  are  sold  in  Mex- 
ico. The  workers  make  about  $2.38  an 
hour.  Interestingly,  however,  these 
workers  are  excellent,  productive 
workers. 

That  Ford  plant  in  Hermosillo  just 
got  fifth  place  in  the  very  prestigious 
J.D.  Power  Quality  Award  for  having 
the  fifth  ranking  plant  in  terms  of 
quality  of  the  46  automobile  plants  in 
North  America.  They  beat  out  a  host  of 
American  companies,  and  they  beat 
out  five  Japanese  companies  in  this 
quality  competition. 

In  machine  yield,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  measures  of  productivity,  the 
Mexican  workers  did  a  very,  very  fine 
job.  They  came  very  close  to  the  pro- 
ductivity level  of  the  American  work- 
ers. These  experiments  showed  this. 
They  showed  that  while  Mexican  work- 
ers historically  have  had  a  low  produc- 
tivity level,  when  they  are  well 
equipped,  when  they  have  the  best 
equipment,  and  when  they  are  well 
trained,  they  have  a  very  high  produc- 
tivity level. 

Didn't  we  Americans  always  know 
that?  Arent  we  the  people  who  realize 
that  when  we  give  people  what  it  takes 
in  terms  of  equipment  and  opportunity, 
that  they  will  produce?  We  are  not 
elitists.  People  come  to  America  from 
all  over  the  world  and  become  produc- 
tive, working  in  the  American  infra- 
structure, in  American  manufacturing. 

When  these  companies  go  south,  and 
they  provide  the  equipment  and  the 
training  for  their  workers  in  Mexico, 
they  are  going  to  be  very  productive. 
What  does  that  mean  to  an  American 
worker?  That  means  to  an  American 
worker  that  you  have  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border,  from  your  perspective, 
the  worst  of  all  worlds.  You  have  a 
counterpart  in  the  Mexican  worker 
who  is  able  to  take  your  job  from  a 
quality  standpoint,  and  yet  he  is  not 
making  enough  money  to  buy  your 
products. 

This  incredible  situation  was  illus- 
trated a  couple  of  days  ago  in  a  story 
in  the  Union  Tribune  in  San  Diego. 
When  they  did  a  story  about  Mexican 
workers  at  the  twin  plants  in  Tijuana, 
just  south  of  my  district,  who  walk  out 
of  huts  with  dirt  floors  and  they  walk 
into  so-called  clean  rooms,  sterile 
rooms  at  the  Hughes  electronic  plant, 
and  they  make  high  technology  elec- 
tronics equipment  for  $1.20  an  hour,  all 
the  professors  hopping  around  saying. 
"Those  people  should  be  getting  more 
wages,  the  wages  will  rise  and  they  will 
be  able  to  buy  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican consumer  items,  thereby  stimulat- 
ing the  American  market,"  have  been 
proven  wrong 


The  average  worker  in  the  twin 
plants  in  Tijuana  works  about  3  hours 
a  day  doing  a  high-technology  job  to  be 
able  to  buy  a  pound  of  meat  for  his 
family.  The  average  worker  at  the  tele- 
vision plant  there,  at  the  Sony  plant, 
could  work  for  an  entire  year  and  not 
feed  his  family  and  not  pay  rent.  He 
could  not  buy  a  single  television. 

The  world,  just  like  in  the  military 
and  in  national  security  policy,  the 
world  is  a  lot  more  complicated  and 
very  much  a  different  world  from  that 
which  the  theorists  and  the  philoso- 
phers and  the  academicians  paint. 

What  are  we  getting  with  NAFTA? 
What  we  are  getting  is  very  plainly  a 
bad  business  deal.  We  are  getting  ac- 
cess to  a  market  that  is  a  very  small 
market.  The  entire  nation  of  Mexico 
has  a  smaller  consumer  market  than 
the  city  of  San  Diego  in  real  terms.  We 
have  exposed  the  U-turn  exports,  we 
have  exposed  the  fact  that  when  Briggs 
8c  Stratton  takes  $2  million  worth  of 
equipment  south.  Bill  Clinton,  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  calls  that  a  job  creating 
export,  when  the  flatbed  truck  carry- 
ing our  machine  tools  crosses  the  bor- 
der after  we  have  fired  our  workers. 

That  is  the  theory,  if  all  of  American 
industry  went  south.  Bill  Clinton 
would  register  a  giant  surge  in  Amer- 
ican exports.  The  plant  going  south  he 
counts  as  exports.  It  is  quite  remark- 
able. 

What  are  we  getting?  We  are  getting 
a  very  small  consumer  market  that  is 
not  going  to  grow  any  time  soon,  be- 
cause President  Salinas  cannot  allow  it 
to  grow.  He  is  telling  international  in- 
vestors, "Come  on  in.  I  will  give  you 
cheap  labor."  He  cannot  turn  to  us  and 
say,  "The  labor  is  not  going  to  be 
cheap  any  more,  because  I  want  to  give 
them  enough  money,  make  sure  they 
make  enough  money  so  they  can  buy 
your  products."  He  cannot  make  his 
workers  rich  and  poor  at  the  same 
time.  He  cannot  have  the  wages  low 
and  high  at  the  same  time. 

What  he  should  do  is  make  America 
investment-friendly.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  labor  and  management 
and  business,  should  come  together  and 
put  together  a  plan  for  America  to  pass 
a  capital  gains  tax  cut  that  will  spur 
investment  in  the  United  States.  We 
should  pass  investment  tax  credits,  and 
we  should  deregulate  the  industries 
that  are  saddled  with  many  regulations 
that  have  no  real  beneficial  effect  on 
the  environment,  but  have  become, 
nonetheless,  bureaucratic  messes. 

In  San  Diego,  California,  it  takes 
about  4  years  to  subdivide  10  acres  of 
land,  just  to  do  the  paper  work,  before 
you  can  move.  We  have  a  workmen's 
compensation  system  where  you  can 
get  money  if  you  say  that  you  are 
stressed,  and  you  get  a  doctor  to  con- 
firm that  you  have  been  stressed.  You 
can  then  pick  up  a  nice  pay  check. 

We  have  clean  air  regulations  that 
are  driving  our  businesses  out  of  the 


State,  going  to  other  States.  That  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  has  become  unfriendly  to 
business.  I  think  labor  and  people  who 
are  concerned  about  business,  conserv- 
atives and  liberals.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, understand  that  now.  Com- 
panies are  voting  with  their  feet. 

We  want  to  defeat  NAFTA,  but  on 
the  heels  of  defeating  NAFTA  we  want 
to  create  an  investment-friendly  Amer- 
ica, where  people  are  incentivized  to 
build  plants,  but  not  in  Hermosillo  and 
not  in  Tijuana,  but  in  San  Diego,  CA; 
in  Buffalo,  NY;  in  Des  Moines,  lA;  and 
across  this  Nation,  where  American 
working  people,  in  the  vision  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  make  a  good  enough 
wage  to  have  a  high  standard  of  living 
in  this  country. 

D  2320 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  this 
evening. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT  MASSACRE 
ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Thornton] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
early  1970's,  this  country  faced  com- 
plicated issues— energy  shortages  held 
us  hostage;  our  economy  was  distressed 
by  inflation;  and  there  were  doubts 
whether  Government  could  resolve 
these  issues.  There  were  serious  prob- 
lems eissociated  with  trade  and  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Few  people  were  concerned 
about  who  was  to  blame  for  the 
breakin  at  <he  Democratic  head- 
quarters during  the  summer  of  1972. 

I  have  taken  this  special  order  this 
evening  to  remember  that  20  years  ago 
today,  on  October  20,  1973.  events  oc- 
curred which  awakened  the  Congress 
and  the  nation  to  the  Watergate  crisis. 
Those  events,  which  culminated  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  Attorney  General,  a 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  and  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor  investigating  the  Wa- 
tergate burglary,  became  known  as  the 
Saturday  Night  Massacre. 

People  who  had  not  been  concerned 
much  about  the  Watergate  breakin 
were  stunned  when  President  Nixon, 
demanding  that  someone  dismiss  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox,  began 
dismissing  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials who  refused  to  cooperate.  Elliot 
Richardson   and   William   Ruckelshaus 
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were  expelled  from  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration before  the  President  found 
someone  willing  to  remove  Mr.  Cox. 
As  Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas  says: 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  recognition  of  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  infamous  "Saturday  Night 
Massacre."  As  Members  will  recall.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  determined  to  block  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Archibald's  Cox's  investiga- 
tion into  the  Watergate  affair  and  directed 
his  attorney  general  to  remove  Mr.  Cox  from 
office.  To  his  credit.  Attorney  General  El- 
liott Richardson  refused  to  honor  such  an 
outrageous  suggestion  and  honorably  re- 
sigmed  his  cabinet  position.  This  act  was  fol- 
lowed by  Deputy  Attorney  General  William 
D.  Ruckelshaus'  refusal  to  remove  Cox  from 
office  and  his  subsequent  resignation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  balance  of 
Mr.  Brooks'  statement  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

So  twenty  years  ago.  our  Nation  found  it- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  national  crisis  that 
threatened  the  foundation  of  our  constitu- 
tional system.  This  crisis,  most  thoughtful 
Americans  then  agreed,  was  brought  on  al- 
most singlehandedly  by  President  Richard 
Nixon's  disregard  for  the  American  constitu- 
tional process.  It  was  a  critical  juncture  in 
American  history  and  future  generations 
will  be  forever  grateful  for  the  integrity,  de- 
termination, and  courage  of  men  like  Elliot 
Richardson  and  William  Ruckelshaus  who  re- 
fused to  knuckle  under  to  the  demands  of  a 
presidency  out  of  control.  When  we  needed  it 
most,  we  had  leaders  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment who  had  profound  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  an  intense 
commitment  to  the  democratic  process. 

As  events  would  have  it.  Archibald  Cox 
was,  in  fact,  removed  from  office,  but  a  new 
independent  counsel,  Leon  Jaworski.  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps  and  brought  the  Nixon 
Presidency  to  justice.  Today,  Congress  is 
once  again  debating  the  merits  of  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  statute.  I  believe  we  should 
move  forthrightly  to  reauthorize  the  Office 
of  the  Independent  Counsel  for  five  more 
years.  In  our  constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  American  people  need  the  pro- 
tection of  an  office  dedicated  to  an  objective 
and  independent  investigation  of  wrongdoing 
at  the  highest  levels  of  government.  I  believe 
the  Office  of  Independent  Counsel,  if  reau- 
thorized, would  satisfy  this  requirement. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  hope  that  we  never  again 
confront  the  constitutional  crisis  of  twenty 
year  ago  that  we  know  as  the  "Saturday 
Night  Massacre." 

Mr.  THORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sat- 
urday Night  Massacre  prompted  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
inquiry  on  whether  impeachment  arti- 
cles should  be  brought  against  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  It  also  marked  the  onset  of 
one  of  the  gravest  constitutional  crises 
this  Nation  has  ever  faced— as  well  as  a 
crisis  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
our  system  of  governance. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  and  I  who  par- 
ticipated in  those  proceedings  believe 
that  this  event  is  remarkable,  not  only 
for  its  historical  importance,  but  be- 
cause it  also  reminds  us  of  lessons  we 
could  apply  to  our  work  today. 

Virtually,  every  member  of  that  Ju- 
diciary Committee  recognized  that  this 
decision  required  their  best  efforts  to 
reach  a  conclusion  that  was  in  the  in- 


terest of  preserving  the  constitutional 
system  of  governing.  There  were,  of 
course,  differences — mainly  proce- 
dural— which  divided  our  committee  on 
party  lines,  but  again  and  again,  on  is- 
sues of  substance,  there  was  bipartisan 
accord. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  FISH]  has  asked  me  to  insert 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

My  colleague  was  here  earlier  this 
evening  and  had  to  leave,  but  I  include 
his  remarks  with  regard  to  the  Satur- 
day Night  Massacre  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  congratulate  my  friend  and  colleague  for 
remembering  events  of  October  20.  1973. 

The  events  20  years  ago  were  viewed  by 
many  as  a  constitutional  crisis. 

What  followed— the  thorough,  deliberate, 
and  fair  consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  impeachment  resolutions  did  much 
to  dispel  the  crisis  atmosphere  and  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  institutions  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  recall  months  after  October  20.  Archibald 
Cox  wrote  that  our  committee's  approval 
must  have  a  moral  and  legal  basis  acceptable 
to  the  American  people. 

I  think  history  will  judge  that  our  commit- 
tee's approach  was  faithful  to  this  charge. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
probably  remembers  the  significance  of 
that  Saturday  night.  My  own  recollec- 
tions were  reflected  in  a  speech  given 
to  the  Grant  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Arkansas  within  a  few  days  of 
the  "Saturday  Night  Massacre."  My 
topic  was  "Our  Wounded  Nation:  What 
Is  Needed  to  Recover." 

Up  until  that  time,  my  own  work  in 
Congress  had  related  largely  to  efforts 
to  address  the  energy  crisis  and  to  im- 
prove the  economy  of  my  area.  But 
that  night  in  Arkansas,  I  told  my  con- 
stituents that  the  events  of  a  few  days 
earlier  had  changed  all  of  that. 

I  told  the  people  I  represented  that  it 
was  my  sworn  duty  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  and  public  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  to  faithfully 
perform  the  task  referred  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  I  advised  them  that  I 
would  not  shrink  from  that  duty. 

Then  I  added.  "I  will  not  hesitate  to 
vote  my  conviction  after  hearing  evi- 
dence whether  the  President  supports 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  our 
Nation  *  *  *  The  preservation  of  our 
system  of  government  is  more  impor- 
tant to  me  than  any  person's  continu- 
ation in  office,  including  my  own 
♦  *  *" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  include  the  text 
of  my  1973  speech  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

GRANT  COU.VTY  CHA.MBER  OF  CO.M.MERCE 

ANNUAL  Banquet,  autumn.  1973 
It  is  always  good  to  be  back  home  in  Sheri- 
dan, there  is  always  something  special  about 
coming  home  and  I  want  you  to  know  how 
much  I  appreciate  each  one  of  you.  Your 
friendship,  your  confidence,  and  your  exam- 


ple of  how  to  meet  life's  challenges  with 
courage  and  enthusiasm  lifts  me  up  and 
makes  me  glad  to  be  here. 

We  seem  to  be  living  today  in  an  era  of  de- 
clining respect  for  society's  institutions.  The 
government  of  the  people  seems  to  lack 
human  qualities,  and  appears  to  many  of  our 
citizens  as  impersonal,  unresponsive,  or  even 
deceitful.  The  relevance  of  religious  faith, 
and  acceptance  of  standards  of  moral  and 
ethical  conduct,  are  being  questioned  and 
challenged.  In  my  book.  "Eveiryone  Else  Is 
Doing  It"  still  doesn't  make  it  right. 

Our  public  schools  are  caught  in  cross  cur- 
rents of  forces  which  question  methods,  di- 
rection, and  purpose  of  education  while  im- 
posing greater  demands  for  preparing  our 
youth  to  accept  responsibilities  of  life. 

The  military  is  seen  not  only  as  a  defender 
of  the  nation,  but  as  a  bureaucracy  inter- 
ested in  preserving  its  own  establishment 
and  prerogatives. 

Even  private  institutions  are  sometimes 
thought  to  be  heartless  and  selfish  and  the 
worthwhile  purpose  of  providing  services  in 
order  to  make  a  profit  is  challenged  by  those 
who  would  substitute  governmental  regula- 
tion for  a  free  enterprise  system. 

And  finally,  the  structure  and  integrity  of 
our  government  itself  is  being  tested.  I  real- 
ize that  I  have  just  described  a  rather  dark 
picture,  and  I'm  also  aware  of  the  tendency 
to  remember  the  past  as  being  somehow  bet- 
ter than  it  was.  But  who  can  escape  the  real- 
ization of  the  changing  conditions  of  our 
country  during  the  last  few  years.  Our  Na- 
tion today  is  not  as  solid  and  secure  as  it  was 
during  the  days  of  President  Eisenhower.  It 
is  not  as  full  of  spunk  as  it  was  under  Tru- 
man, nor  as  full  of  hope  and  promise  as  it 
was  under  President  Kennedy. 

The  intervening  years  have  left  us  deeply 
divided— a  nation  beset  with  problems,  both 
of  the  pocketbook  and  of  the  spirit. 

So  tonight,  for  a  moment.  I  would  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  Our  Wounded  Nation: 
What  Is  Needed  to  Recover. 

There  are,  I  believe,  two  levels  of  concern. 
First,  there  are  those  things  which  affect  our 
material  well-being,  things  such  as  our  econ- 
omy and  balance  of  payments,  the  security 
of  our  Nation  and  the  energy  crises,  and  sec- 
ond, those  affecting  the  functioning  of  the 
system  itself,  divisions,  strife,  dishonesty  in 
government,  mistrust  of  government,  even 
the  basic  question  whether  everyone  must 
abide  by  the  rule  of  law. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  discuss 
these  problems  here  tonight,  because  in  this 
room  are  gathered  community  leaders,  who 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  meet 
challenges  and  accept  the  increased  respon- 
sibilities which  accompany  success.  And  in  a 
very  real  sense,  the  same  resources  which 
are  useful  in  solving  our  community  prob- 
lems will  be  called  forth  to  forge  construc- 
tive change  for  our  Nation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  indulge  ourselves  in  a 
fantasy  world.  We  cannot  dream  and  hope  to 
return  to  some  earlier  imagined  state  of 
well-being.  Material  shortages  and  economic 
reality  will  not  permit  us  to  return  to  a 
world  of  wild,  unchecked  use  and  waste  of 
our  resources,  that  world  no  longer  is  avail- 
able. And  we  should  not  seek  to  return  to 
what  no  longer  exists. 

Much  of  my  own  work  in  Congress  has  re- 
lated to  an  effort  to  meet  the  energy  crisis. 
On  April  19,  1973.  I  made  a  speech  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  which  I  outlined 
the  gravity  of  the  energy  crisis  which  our 
Nation  faces.  This  was.  as  you  may  recall, 
the  same  day  on  which  the  President  said 
there  was  no  energy  crisis"  and  that  vol- 
untary   reductions    in    energy    consumption 
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would  be  adequate  to  solve  our  Nation's 
problems.  In  my  speech  I  called  attention  to 
the  developing  crises  *  *  *  then,  just  a  few 
weeks  a^o.  I  was  flattered  that  remarks 
which  I  made  concerning  our  need  to  con- 
serve our  energy  resources  were  published  on 
the  editonal  page  of  the  Washin^rton  Post. 

The  energy  crisis.  Ijke  the  economic  crisis 
of  inflation  eroding  the  value  of  the  dollar 
will  not  be  quickly  or  easily  solved,  but  both 
are  subject  to  the  same  ultimate  solution— 
we  must  bring  into  balance  our  needs  and 
our  supplies,  our  expenditures  and  our  reve- 
nues. 

All  of  these  problems— energy  shortages, 
inflation,  our  balance  of  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  and  our  resources  for  defense  of 
our  country  are  vital,  and  have  taken  up  the 
greatest  part  of  my  own  time  in  Congress, 
and  have  been  the  focus  of  virtually  all  of 
the  committee  work  and  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  As  I  mentioned 
during  August,  le.ss  than  2  percent  of  all  con- 
gressional work  has  been  concerned  with  the 
Watergate  matter. 
Then,  a  few  days  ago.  all  of  that  changed. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  found  it- 
self faced  with  decisions  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  confirmation  of  Gerald  Ford  as 
Vice-President.  This  was  not  thought  up  by 
Congress  but  was  required  by  Mr  .AgneWs 
resignation.  We  should  proceed  promptly  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  confirmation 
of  Gerald  Ford  as  Vice-President. 

To  our  committee  have  also  been  referred 
proposals  to  create  a  special  prosecutor  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  duty  of  inquiring  whether  the 
House  should  bring  charges  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Again,  these 
were  not  thought  up  by  Congress  but  fol- 
lowed the  dismissal  and  resignations  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor.  Mr.  Archibald  Cox.  the 
Attorney  General.  Mr.  Elliot  Richardson, 
and  Deputy  Attorney  General  William 
Ruckelshaus. 

I  did  not  seek— nor  could  anybody  have  ex- 
pected—the task  of  judging  these  extraor- 
dinary questions,  but  I  am  in  that  position 
because  of  my  membership  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  has  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  reviewing  these  matters,  and  mak- 
ing its  recommendations.  I  have  publicly 
stated  my  belief  that  it  is  time  to  begin  our 
inquiry. 

It  is  my  sworn  duty  to  suptwrt  and  defend 
the  Constitution  and  public  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  to  faithfully  perform  the  task 
referred  to  this  committee,  and  I  will  not 
shrink  from  that  duty. 

Because  the  last  of  these  questions  is  simi- 
lar to  those  which  are  presented  to  a  grand 
jury,  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  proceedings,  or  make  comments 
upon  the  evidence  or  allegations  before  the 
committee. 

But  I  believe  you  should  know  what  con- 
siderations will  guide  me  in  these  delibera- 
tions. I  truly  appreciate  the  many  expres- 
sions of  confidence  which  I  have  received. 
Again  and  again.  I  have  received  expressions 
of  concern  and  support,  expressing  con- 
fidence that  we  will  find  the  right  course  to 
heal  our  Nation's  wounds. 

Other  letters  have  been  received  praising 
and  condemning  the  President,  and  calling 
for  his  removal  or  to  leave  him  alone. 

Many  thoughtful  people  have  the  impres- 
sion that  the  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
President  is  doing  a  good  job.  To  me.  the 
question  is  not  whether  he  is  doing  a  good 
job  or  a  bad  job.  but  simply  whether  he  will 
perform  his  sworn  duty  to  preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  follow  its  laws. 
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I  have  responded  to  those  letters  by  ex- 
pressing my  hope  that  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  bring  charges  against  the  President 
because  of  the  effect  such  proceedings  would 
have  upon  our  country.  However.  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  vote  my  conviction  after  hearing 
evidence  whether  our  President  supports  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  this  great  free  land. 

The  preservation  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  more  important  to  me  than  any  per- 
son's continuation  in  office,  including  my 
own.  and  my  own  prayer  is  that  I  may  clear- 
ly see  the  right  course  in  our  Nation's  inter- 
est ...  we  must  always  remember  our  coun- 
try's strength  is  in  the  character  and  faith  of 
its  people. 

President  Kennedy  sounded  a  clear  call  for 
such  faith  when  he  said:  'In  the  long  history 
of  the  world  only  a  few  governments  have 
been  granted  the  role  of  defending  freedom 
in  its  hour  of  greatest  danger  I  do  not 
.shrink  from  that  responsibility.   I  welcome 

it  " 
Tonight  that  call  to  Americans  must  be 

sounded  again. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  country  of 
ours— great  and  powerful  though  it  may  be 
because  of  natural  resources— is  important 
in  the  stream  of  world  history  because  of  the 
principles  of  integrity,  liberty  and  honor  in 
which  each  of  you  believes.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  these  principles  and  our  material 
well-being  have  been  gained  because  men  of 
character,  strength,  and  courage  have  in  the 
past  squeezed  them  out  of  a  hostile  world 
one  small  step  at  a  time. 

In  looking  around  this  room,  into  the  faces 
of  friends  from  early  childhood  years  and 
those  of  later  years  as  well.  I  am  confident 
that  we  have  the  strength  of  character  and  of 
will,  and  of  faith,  to  ensure  that  this  land 
will  long  remain  both  strong  and  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  probably  had  simi- 
lar thoughts  about  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  which  faced  us. 

We  faced  a  constitutional  crisis  as  to 
whether  the  Constitution  and  the  rule 
of  law  applied  to  everyone.  We  faced  an 
institutional  crisis  as  to  whether  we 
could  conduct  a  full  and  fair  inquiry 
without  being  fragmented  along  par- 
tisan lines.  We  were  at  a  crossroads, 
with  only  one  of  the  paths  keeping  us 
on  course.  We  had  to  choose  the  right 
new  path. 

Congress  responded  to  these  chal- 
lenges, and  weathered  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence in  Government  itself  by  taking 
the  high  ground  and  acting  carefully 
and  deliberately.  The  system  worked. 

People  throughout  the  Nation  recog- 
nized that  a  Congress,  made  up  of  indi- 
vidual Members  from  various  back- 
grounds, could  take  on  tough  problems 
and  resolve  them  in  a  firm,  fair,  and  re- 
sponsible way.  Having  restored  con- 
fidence in  Government,  the  Congress 
moved  boldly  toward  congressional  re- 
form. 

Again  today,  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment has  faltered.  Our  institutions  are 
seen  as  unresponsive  and  uncaring. 

During  the  1970's,  Congress  met  the 
challenge  of  correcting  abuses  in  an- 
other branch  of  government.  Now.  the 
task  is  more  difficult.  Congress  must 
set  out  to  improve  itself. 

The  American  people  are  frustrated 
and  see  Congress  as  part  of  the  problem 
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rather  than  part  of  the  solution.  Its 
seems  clear  that  our  efforts  must  be 
both  procedural  and  substantive. 

Procedurally,  it  is  important  that 
recommendations,  such  as  those  being 
considered  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  be  taken 
seriously  and  that  changes  which  will 
improve  efficiency  be  adopted. 

We  should,  however,  keep  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. Even  more  important  than 
the  efficiency  of  doing  things  right  is 
the  substantive  question  of  doing  right 
things. 

For  example,  serious  questions  about 
minority  and  majority  rights  should  be 
addressed  in  a  consistent  and  fair  way 
throughout  the  legislative  branch. 

In  the  months  following  the  Water- 
gate decisions.  I  remember  one  reform, 
which  was  considered  by  Speaker  Carl 
Albert,  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
House  be  required  to  approve  non- 
germane  amendments  added  by  the 
other  body.  We  were  quickly  advised  by 
Members  of  the  other  body  that  such  a 
super-majority  should  not  be  approved. 

Believing  in  the  democratic  principle 
that  a  majority  should  have  a  right  to 
bring  an  issue  forward  to  a  vote,  the 
House  has  recently  adopted  a  discharge 
procedure  to  advance  that  principle.  If 
such  a  process  is  a  sound  expressive  of 
majority  rights,  should  it  not  be  uni- 
formly applied  throughout  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government? 

In  addition  to  changes  within  the  leg- 
islative branch  as  an  institution,  re- 
form is  needed  in  assuring  that  elec- 
tions provide  a  level  playing  field  on 
which  challengers  can  compete  with  in- 
cumbents. Campaign  finance  reform  is 
one  means  to  enhance  this  objective. 

But  more  basic  than  procedural  and 
substantive  reform  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions, is  the  need  for  individual  dedica- 
tion to  the  people's  business. 

Just  as  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  rose  above  themselves  to 
perform  their  duty  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  accountability  that  were 
central  to  the  Watergate  matter,  we 
should  now  reaffirm  that  the  purpose 
of  debate  is  to  inform  and  persuade 
Members,  not  television  audiences. 

We  should  assure  that  decisions  be 
made  on  principle  rather  than  expedi- 
ency, that  the  institution  of  Congress 
as  well  as  the  privilege  of  representing 
the  people  be  respected  and  accorded 
dignity. 

It  is  time,  once  again,  to  take  the 
high  road.  The  American  people  will 
notice,  and  they  will  approve. 
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DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTION  RETAIL 
INVESTMENT  SALES  AND  DIS- 
CLOSURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  the  Depository  Institution 
Retail  Investment  Sales  and  Disclosure  Act 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York,  Congress- 
man Chuck  Schumer.  This  legislation  is 
prompted  by  our  great  concern  over  the  retail 
sales  of  nondeposit  investment  products  by  in- 
sured depository  institutions.  The  timing  of  this 
bill  is  critical.  In  the  past  few  years,  mutual 
funds  have  exploded  into  a  S2.1  tnllion  mar- 
ket—from Si  35  billion  in  1980  to  S2.1  trillion  in 
1993.  Assets  of  mutual  funds  have  exceeded 
that  of  deposits  for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  banking  industry 
now  sells  mutual  funds.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  prevent  consumers  from  buy- 
ing an  uninsured  product  such  as  a  mutual 
fund  or  annuity,  mistakenly  believing  that  the 
product  IS  federally  insured.  We  don't  need 
another  Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan  debacle 
where  thousands  of  customers  bought  bonds 
thinking  they  were  as  sate  as  CD's,  only  to 
learn  they  were  really  worthless  junk  bonds. 

Although  some  Federal  banking  agencies 
have  issued  guidelines  regarding  sales  of  un- 
insured products,  this  legislation  would  go  fur- 
ther to  protect  consumers  from  misleading  and 
deceptive  sales  practices.  Our  bill  would  en- 
sure that  not  only  will  banks  be  required  to  fol- 
low the  SEC's  rules  for  brokers  and  dealers, 
but  also  that  they  take  into  account  the  special 
rules  of  unsophisticated  customers.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  protect  the  vulnerable  customer 
from  unsafe  and  unsound  tactics  we  have 
seen  used  in  previous  scandals. 

We  cannot  trust  that  banks'  self-policing 
practices  will  avert  another  tragedy  like  the 
Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan  debacle  of  the 
1980s  when  thousands  of  mostly  elderly  cus- 
tomers bought  uninsured  bonds  from  the  Cali- 
fornia savings  and  loan  believing  they  were 
federally  insured.  No  one  told  them  these 
bonds  were  uninsured — if  anything,  Lincoln 
emptoyees  contributed  to  the  problem  by  dis- 
abusing the  customers  of  any  notion  that  the 
bonds  might  be  uninsured.  When  Lincoln  was 
taken  over  by  the  Government  in  April  1989, 
more  than  23,000  customers  were  left  with 
S255  million  of  worthless  bonds.  Many  people 
lost  their  life's  savings.  Our  legislation  will 
keep  bank  customers  fully  apprised  of  all  of 
the  risks  of  purchasing  investment  products 

This  bill  is  cntical,  because,  unfortunately, 
many  people  still  think  that  anything  they  get 
from  a  bank  is  federally  insured  We  need  to 
make  sure  that  tellers  and  customer  rep- 
resentatives— who  deal  most  frequently  with 
customers — clanfy  the  uninsured  nature  of 
these  products. 

This  legislation  requires  full  disclosure  that 
the  product  is  not  insured  by  the  Government 
and  that  the  consumer  is  aware  that  money 
may  be  lost  on  the  investment.  In  addition,  the 
customer  must  sign  a  form  acknowledging  the 
disclosure  before  any  initial  purchase. 

The  legislation  also  addresses  the  scenano 
where  a  customer,  understandably,  is  con- 
fused over  the  association  between  a  bank, 
which  is  federally  insured,  or  name  of  the  un- 
insured products  offered  by  or  through  the 
bank.  For  example,  how  can  a  consumer  be 
expected  to  immediately  make  the  distinction 
between  the  federally  insured  American  Bank 
or  Its  uninsured  so-called  American  Bank  mu- 
tual funds?  The  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 


the  Currency  [OCC]  says  that  banks  may  not 
use  their  name  in  the  labeling  of  uninsured 
bank  products.  The  Gonzalez-Schumer  bill 
specifically  prohibits  banks  from  using  similar 
names  or  logos.  This  bill  will  help  avoid  such 
confusion  m  the  future.  It  also  allows  banks  a 
transition  period  in  recognition  of  existing  ar- 
rangements. 

To  further  prevent  customer  confusion,  the 
legislation  regulates  the  setting  and  cir- 
cumstances of  investment  sales  by  physically 
isolating  the  area  where  uninsured  mutual 
funds  or  annuities  are  sold,  from  the  area 
where  a  customer  engages  in  everyday  bank- 
ing services  such  as  making  deposits.  Thus, 
the  customer  will  have  to  seek  out  the  serv- 
ices on  his  or  her  initiative.  This  bill  serves  to 
deter  methods  used  in  the  Lincoln  Savings 
and  Loan  crisis,  where  tellers  were  receiving 
bonuses  for  pushing  uninsured  bonds  and 
meeting  quotas  established  by  each  branch. 

Currently,  Federal  banking  agencies  only  re- 
quire "to  the  extent  permitted  by  space  and 
personnel  considerations."  that  banks  take 
steps  to  separate  the  retail  deposit-taking  and 
retail  nondeposit  sales  functions  of  banks. 
Clearly,  this  is  not  enough.  Under  our  legisla- 
tion, even  the  smallest  depository  institution 
must  figure  out  a  way  to  physically  separate 
its  noninsured  businesses  from  its  insured. 
While  this  may  cause  some  inconvenience  at 
first,  the  payback  in  greater  customer  protec- 
tion IS  worth  it. 

Tellers  must  also  refer  customers  to  the 
area  of  the  bank  where  they  can  purchase  un- 
insured financial  instruments.  Under  our  legis- 
lation, the  teller  is  not  even  allowed  to  com- 
ment on  customer  requests  for  information  on 
uninsured  products  but  must  refer  them  to  the 
employee  or  employees  responsible  for  selling 
the  product.  As  it  stands  today,  customers 
may  be  misled  by  the  teller  who  dep>osits  their 
federally  insured  money  and  then  turns  around 
and  sells  them  an  uninsured  investment  prod- 
uct. 

Currently,  banks  provide  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  their  customers,  along  with  CD  bal- 
ances and  maturity  dates,  to  affiliated  brokers 
who  sell  uninsured  products.  The  Federal 
banking  agencies  do  not  address  issues  of 
confidentiality  in  this  situation.  This  bill  would 
require  written  customer  consent  prior  to  the 
disclosure  of  any  confidential  information. 

The  reforms  in  this  bill  are  needed  because 
they  exceed  those  of  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies which  emphasize,  recommend,  or  advise 
requirements  of  the  banks  they  oversee.  This 
legislation  mandates  reforms. 

The  Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan  scandal 
serves  to  remind  us  that  consumers  who  are 
not  informed  about  the  nsks  involved  with  their 
investments,  can  lose  big,  I  urge  all  members 
to  support  passage  of  this  bill  to  protect  those 
who  may  not  have  all  the  information  they 
need.  It  is  my  intention  to  bnng  this  bill  to  a 
committee  vote  this  year  since  the  sooner  the 
consumer  is  protected,  the  better. 
Depository  I.nstitution  Retail  Invest.ment 
Sales  and  Disclosure  act— Section-by- 
Section  a.nalysis 

Section  1.  Short  title.  "Depository  Institu- 
tion Retail  Investment  Sales  and  Disclosure 
Act." 

Section  2.  Regulation  of  retail  sales  of  non- 
deposit  investment  products  by  insured  de- 
pository institutions. 


The  Act  amends  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (FDI  Act)  by  adding  a  new  section 
44.  "Regulation  of  Retail  Sales  of  Nondeposit 
Investment  Products  by  Insured  Depository 
Institutions". 

Definitions.  Section  449(a)(1)  defines 
"banking  office"  as  any  office  or  part  of  any 
office  of  an  insured  depository  institution 
that  is  commonly  accessible  to  the  general 
public  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  or  with- 
drawing deposits. 

"Nondeposit  investment  product"  is  de- 
fined in  section  44(a)(2)  broadly  to  include 
any  shares  issues  by  a  registered  investment 
company.  It  does  not  include  any  deposit, 
loan  or  extension  or  credit,  letter  of  credit, 
or  any  other  instrument  or  investment  prod- 
uct specifically  excluded  from  the  definition 
by  regulations  prescribed  jointly  by  the  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies. 

Scope  of  Application.  Section  44(b>(l)  pro- 
vides that  the  Act  applies  only  to  retail  sales 
of  nondeposit  investment  products.  It  does 
not  apply  to  transactions  between  any  in- 
sured depository  institution,  any  affiliate,  or 
any  other  person  subject  to  section  44  and 
any  other  insured  depository  institution, 
any  affiliate,  any  registered  broker  or  deal- 
er, any  accredited  investor  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(15)(i)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933).  or 
any  other  class  of  customers  which  the  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  the  customer's  financial  sophistication, 
does  not  need  the  protections  of  the  Act. 

Section  44(b)(2)  provides  that  the  Act 
should  not  be  construed  as  limiting  or  other- 
wise affecting  any  authority  of  the  SEC.  any 
self-regulatory  organization  (SRC),  the  Mu- 
nicipal Securities  Rulemaking  Board 
(MSRB),  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  any  Federal  securities  law  or  the  ap- 
plicability of  any  Federal  securities  law  or 
regulation.  The  Act  does  impose  require- 
ments on  insured  depository  institutions 
who  must  ensure  compliance  by  certain  SEC 
registered  and  regulated  persons  who  operate 
on  behalf  of  or  upon  the  premises  of  the  in- 
sured depository  institution.  Some  of  these 
requirements  are  in  addition  to  those  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  securities  laws  and  reg- 
ulations issued  thereunder.  However,  the  re- 
quirements of.  and  the  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement authority  of  the  Federal  banking 
agencies  under,  the  Act  are  not  intended  to 
diminish  the  regulatory  and  enforcement  au- 
thority of  the  SEC.  any  SRC.  the  MSRB.  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  over  persons 
registered  with  or  otherwise  regulated  by 
them. 

Prohibition  on  Misleading  and  Deceptive 
Practices.  Section  44(c)  of  the  FDI  Act  pro- 
hibits any  insured  depository  institutions 
from  permitting  any  person  from  engaging  in 
any  practice  or  using  advertising  which 
could  mislead  a  customer  as  to:  (1)  the  unin- 
sured nature  of  any  nondeposit  investment 
product  offered  or  sold  by  the  institution, 
any  affiliate,  or  any  other  person  at  or  on  be- 
half of  the  institution,  or  (2)  the  investment 
risk  associated  with  such  product. 

The  Federal  banking  agencies  are  required 
to  jointly  prescribe  rules  of  fair  practice  gov- 
erning such  sales.  The  regulators  are  to  take 
into  account  the  National  Association  of  Se- 
curities Dealers  (NASD)  Rules  of  Fair  Prac- 
tice when  prescribing  such  regulations  and 
any  other  applicable  regulations  which  the 
agencies  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

Disclosure.  Under  section  44(d).  an  insured 
depository  institution  shall  require  any  per- 
son who  offers  or  sells  any  nondeposit  invest- 
ment product  to  disclose  to  any  potential 
customer  the  following  information:  (1)  the 
nondeposit  investment  product  is  not  in- 
sured by  the  FDIC.  the  U.S.  Government,  or 
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the  institution;  (2)  the  product  poses  some 
investment  risk  and  may  involve  the  loss  of 
principal:  (3'  a  description  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  insured  depository  institu- 
tion and  any  other  person  which  originated 
the  product  or  underwrites,  sells  or  distrib- 
utes the  product:  and  (4i  in  the  case  of  sales 
of  shares  of  a  registered  investment  com- 
pany, the  relationship  between  the  institu- 
tion, any  affiliate,  and  the  investment  com- 
pany. 

At  the  time  of  the  initial  purchase  of  a 
nondeposit  investment  product,  the  insured 
depository  institution  must  obtain  a  sepa- 
rate statement  signed  and  dated  by  the  pur- 
chaser which  contains  the  declaration  that 
the  purchaser  has  received,  read  and  under- 
stood the  required  disclosures.  The  declara- 
tion must  be  prominently  placed  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  separate  from  any  application  or 
other  paper  which  the  person  signs  or  ob- 
tains in  connection  with  the  initial  pur- 
chase. Signed  declarations  must  be  obtained 
for  the  initial  purchase  of  each  type  of  non- 
deposit  product,  i.e.  mutual  fund,  annuity,  or 
shares  of  stock.  Signed  declarations  are  not 
required  for  subsequent  purchases  of  the 
same  type  of  nondeposit  product. 

With  respect  to  a  purchase  of  a  nondeposit 
investment  products  (other  than  an  initial 
purchase  described  above)  which  takes  place 
through  an  electronic  funds  transfer,  the  vis- 
ual or  oral  disclosure  described  above  must 
be  provided  through  the  device  used  by  the 
purchaser  to  carry  out  the  transfer 

The  Federal  banking  agencies  must  jointly 
establish  model  forms  for  disclosure  and 
signed  declarations. 

The  disclosures  required  under  section 
44(d)(1)  must  be  contained  in  any  advertise- 
ment, soliciution.  or  promotional  or  sales 
material  of  any  insured  depository  institu- 
tion regarding  any  nondeposit  investment 
product,  as  well  as  in  any  sale  confirmation 
notice  or  periodic  statement  issued  in  con- 
nection with  such  product. 

Location  An  insured  depository  institu- 
tion may  not  permit  any  part  of  any  banking 
office  of  the  institution  to  be  used  for  offers 
of.  sales  of.  or  offers  of  opinions  or  invest- 
ment advice  regarding,  any  nondeposit  in- 
vestment product.  Such  activity  may  be  con- 
ducted in  an  area  physically  segregated  from 
the  banking  office. 

A  notice  must  be  posted  in  any  area  in 
which  nondeposit  investment  products  are 
offered  or  sold  or  in  which  investment  advice 
regarding  such  products  is  given  stating  that 
such  part  of  the  office  is  devoted  to  the  sale 
of  nondeposit  investment  products  that  are 
not  insured  by  the  FDIC  or  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  that  deposits  are  not  accepted  at 
that  location. 

Employee  Sales.  Training,  and  Compensa- 
tion. An  insured  depository  institution  may 
not  allow  any  person  who  accepts  deposits  to 
sell  or  offer  investment  advice  regarding  any 
nondeposit  investment  product.  Such  person 
may  refer  a  customer  to  a  person  who  does 
sell  such  products  or  offers  such  advice  if  the 
customer  explicitly  requests  the  referral  and 
if  the  person  who  accepts  deposits  does  not 
solicit  such  requests,  discloses  to  the  cus- 
tomer the  uninsured  nature  of  such  products, 
and  does  not  receive  any  referral  based  com- 
pensation. 

In  order  to  sell  any  nondeposit  investment 
product  at  or  on  behalf  of  an  insured  deposi- 
tory institution,  a  person  must  either  be  reg- 
istered with  the  SEC  as  a  broker  or  dealer, 
registered  representative,  or  an  investment 
adviser  or  the  person  must  meet  qualifica- 
tion and  training  requirements  which  the 
Federal  banking  agencies  jointly  determine 


to  be  equivalent  to  the  training  and  quali- 
fication requirements  applicable  to  a  reg- 
istered broker  or  dealer,  registered  rep- 
resentative, or  registered  investment  ad- 
viser. Such  training  must  include  training 
regarding  suitability  of  investments. 

Generally,  the  Federal  banking  agencies 
are  instructed  to  prescribe  regulations  estab- 
lishing minimum  requirements  for  insured 
depository  institution  compensation  pro- 
grams designed  to  ensure  that  the  programs 
do  not  provide  an  incentive  for  the  sale  of 
nondeposit  investment  products  to  any  cus- 
tomer in  lieu  of  a  more  suitable  investment. 
Common  Names.  No  insured  depository  in- 
stitution and  no  affiliate  may  use  the  name, 
title  or  logo  of  the  institution  or  any  word  or 
design  which  the  same  as  or  similar  to.  or  a 
variation  of.  the  name,  title,  or  logo  of  such 
institution  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
any  investment  company  for  which  the  insti- 
tution or  affiliate  acts  as  investment  ad- 
viser, or  any  nondeposit  investment  products 
which 'is  sold  by  the  institution  or  affiliate 
or  with  respect  to  which  the  institution  or 
affiliate  provides  an  opinion  or  investment 
advice.  This  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to 
any  institution  currently  using  such  name, 
title,  logo,  word  or  design  until  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if  the 
use  of  such  name,  title,  logo,  word  or  design 
began  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment.  The 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may 
permit  such  use  to  continue  after  the  e.xpira- 
tion  of  the  6  month  period  if  the  agency  de- 
termines, in  writing  and  on  a  case  by  case 
basis,  that  such  use  is  unlikely  to  mislead 
any  person  as  to  the  uninsured  nature  of  the 
nondeposit  investment  product 

Confidential  Customer  information.  Sec- 
tion 44(g)  prohibits  the  disclosure  of  any  con- 
fidential customer  information  by  an  insured 
depository  institution  to  any  person,  includ- 
ing any  affiliate  of  the  institution,  without 
the  prior  written  consent  of  the  customer 
•Customer"  is  defined  as  any  person  who 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  es- 
tablishes a  deposit,  trust,  or  credit  relation- 
ship with  an  insured  depository  institution. 
A  renewal  of  an  account  or  rollover  of  a  de- 
posit is  treated  as  the  establishment  of  a 
new  deposit  relationship  Confidential  cus- 
tomer information"  is  defined  as  financial 
information  regarding  any  specific  individ- 
ual which  has  been  derived  from  any  record 
of  the  institution  and  pertains  to  the  indi- 
vidual's relationship  to  the  institution.  Spe- 
cific exceptions  from  the  definition  are  pro- 
vided. The  Federal  banking  agencies  may 
prescribe  additional  regulations  limiting  dis- 
closures of  nonpublic  customer  information. 
Compliance  Section  44(i)  requires  each 
Federal  banking  agency  to  review  the  insti- 
tution's record  of  compliance  with  section  44 
when  conducting  any  examination.  The  in- 
sured depository  institution  which  permits 
third  parties  to  offer,  sell,  or  provide  invest- 
ment advice  regarding,  nondeposit  invest- 
ment products  must  establish  procedures  to 
ensure  that  such  third  parties  adhere  to  the 
requirements  of  section  44. 

Seciton  44(i)(3)  states  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  banking  agencies  use 
testers  to  monitor  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section 


Mr.  Engel  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt), for  today  until  6:50  p.m..  on  ac- 
count of  personal  business. 


By 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 


sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hastert  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL),  from  4:30  p.m.  and  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hunter,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Molinari)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GiLLMOR,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  October  22,  25,  and  26. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Dornan,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
and  for  60  minutes,  on  October  21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Lambert)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Parker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Towns,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sanders,  for  5  minutes  each  day, 
October  20  and  21. 

Mrs.  Meek,  for  5  minutes,  on  October 
21. 

Ms.  McKiNNEY.  for  5  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 21. 

Ms.  Brown  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
on  October  21. 

Mr.  Sanders,  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  October  26  and  27. 

Mr.  Fingerhut.  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  October  20  and  21. 

Mr.  Hinchey.  for  10  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 21. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Molinari)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  KYL. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Fields  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  KOLBE. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Knollenberg. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Talent  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Molinari. 

Mrs.  Morella. 

Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia  in  three 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Ms.  Lambert)  and  to 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  HOLDEN. 

Mr.  MINETA. 

Mr.  Manton. 
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Swett  in  two  instances. 
Rush  in  three  instances. 
ENGEL. 
Hilliard. 
Hinchey. 
Sanders, 
lipinski. 
Jefferson. 
Mr.  Coyne. 

Mr.  FOGLIEITA. 

Mr.  Barcia. 

Mr.  Serrano  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Bl.\ckwell. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Traficant  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  ENGLISH  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  L.\NTOS. 

Ms.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Condit. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  October  21,  1993,  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2045.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  the  first  interim  report  of 
the  Federal  Fleet  Conversion  Task  Force:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2046.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Financial  Offi- 
cer. Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Commissions  report  on  mixed 
waste  streams,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  6965:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2047.  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
notification  of  a  proposed  transfer  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  valued  at  $50  mil- 
lion or  more  reexported  from  Canada  to  Aus- 
tralia, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2753(d)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2048.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  defense  equipment 
sold  commercially  to  Japan  (Transmittal 
No.  DTC-38-93).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2049.  A  letter  from  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  transmitting  the  Board's  report 
on  the  Program  Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1993.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3810;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2050.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Directors.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
transmitting  a  report  of  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1992,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  DIXON:  Committee  on  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  2492.  A  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  103-303).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  282.  Resolution  providing 
for  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  281)  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  103-304).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Ms.    NORTON    (for    herself,    Mrs. 
Morella.  Mr.  Ackerm.^n.  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.   Ms.   Byrne.   Mr.   Mora.n. 
Mr.  HoYER.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Bate- 
man.      Mr.      GiLCHREST.      and      Mr. 
Cardin): 
H.R.  3318.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  programs  to  encourage  Federal  employees 
to  commute  by  means  other  than  single-oc- 
cupancy motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  House  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BARRETT  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  3319.  A  bill  to  impose  limitations  on 
the  placing  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  under  the 
operational  control  of  a  foreign  national  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BILBRAY    (for    himself.    Mr. 

GOODLATTE.  Mr.  HUNTER,  Mr.  LEH- 
MAN, and  Mr.  Traficant): 
H.R.  3320.  A  bill  to  curb  criminal  activity 
by  aliens,  to  defend  against  acts  of  inter- 
national terrorism,  to  protect  American 
workers  from  unfair  labor  competition,  and 
to  relieve  pressure  on  public  services  by 
strengthening  border  security  and  stabilizing 
immigration  into  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  3321.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  flexi- 
bilitj'  to  States  in  carrying  out  the  Low-In- 
come Home  Energy  Assistance  Program; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JEFFERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Washlngton.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Klein): 
H.R.  3322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  incentives  to 
encourage    the   preservation    of   low-income 
housing;    to    the   Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SANDERS: 
H.R.  3323.  A  bill  to  provide  that  rates  of 
pay  for  the  President  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  made  equivalent  to  the  rates  of 
pay  for  their  counterparts  in  the  United 
Mexican  States  if  legislation  implementing 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
is  enacted;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.    3324.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  of 


H.R. 


H. 


providing  information  and  education  to  the 
public  on  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
eating  disorders;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHAYS  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews   of   Texas.    Mr.    Walsh.    Mr. 
KoLBE.    Mr.    Smith    of    Texas,    Mr. 
BOEHNER.    Mr.    Frank   of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Ballenger); 
3325.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  age  and  service  requirements  for  enti- 
tlement to  an  immediate  annuity  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System  or  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Retirement  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KLINK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Coyne  ): 
H.R.  3326.  A  bill  to  delay  the  effective  date 
of  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  governing 
the  admission  of  single  persons  into  public 
and  assisted  housing  for  the  elderly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year   1994.   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Man- 
ton.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Pallone.  Mr.  Saxton.  and  Ms. 
Snowe): 
Con.  Res.  169.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  seek  compliance  by  all 
countries  with  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment recommendations  for  Atlantic  bluefin 
tuna  adopted  by  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Solo.mon. 
Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
DELAY.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Buyer.  Mr.  Canadv.  Mr.  wolf.  Mr. 
Hutchinson.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Dick- 
ey,  Mr.   GILCHREST.   Mr.   HEFLEY.   Mr. 

Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Bachus  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Linder,  Mr. 
Hoekstra.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Baker  of  California,  Mr.  Cox.  Mr. 
Ravenel,  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Royce. 
Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr. 
Sundquist.  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Talent.  Mr.  Herger. 
Mr.  Stump.  Mr:  Bate.man.  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN.  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Hanc(x:k,  Mr. 
Santorum.  Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland. 
Mr.    Callahan.     Mr.     Saxton.    Mr. 

HUTTO.       Mr.        FALE0.M.1^■AEGA.       Mr. 

Walsh,  Mr.  Inglis  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  McCollu.m.  and 
Mr.  Kyl): 
H.    Res.   281.    Resolution   respecting   child 
pornography;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

251.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rel- 
ative to  pest  containment  and  quarantine  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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252.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Le^slature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Mare  Is- 
land Naval  Shipyard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

253.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  air- 
craft carrier  Midway;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

254.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  commu- 
nity development  financial  institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

255.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  relative  to  establishing  a 
model  for  career  pathways  for  youth  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

256.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  long-term 
care:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

257.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  cannabis 
marijuana;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

258.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  relative  to  the  range 
livestock  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 

259.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  military 
airspace;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

260.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  tax  refund 
liability;  ■  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

261  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

262.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  sustain- 
able development;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


B.AESLER.    Mr. 
Mr.  Whitten. 


Mr.  Senses- 


additional  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows; 

H  R  14:  Mr  B.\RCA  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.   140:   Mr    Hansen.  Mr 
Fazio.  Mr.  Deal.  Mr.  Schiff. 
and  Mr.  Bachls  of  Alabama. 

H.R  250:  Mr  Dornan. 

H.R.    323:    Mr.    Ballenger. 
BRENNER.  Mr.  ROHRABACHER,  Mr.  PETE  GEREN 

of  Texas.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr  Linder.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  CoNDiT.  Mr.  Allard.  Mr  Ar- 
cher. Mr.  Armey.  Mr  Baker  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr  Bllte.  Mr 
BOEHNER.  Mr.  Blnning.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr 
Calvert.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Canady.  Mr 
CLINGER.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr  Diaz-Balart.  Mr 
Dickey.  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr  Dornan.  Mr. 
Dreier.  Ms.  Dlnn.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Fields 


of  Texas.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Han- 
cock. Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Hough- 
ton. Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr. 
IsTOOK.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Klug.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr. 
Lazio.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Light- 
foot.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Mica.  Mr.  Miller  of  Florida.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
Pa.xon.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Pombo.  Mr.  Portman. 
Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Roberts.  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Santorum.  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Thom- 
as of  California.  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr.  Walk- 
er. Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  ZELIFF. 
Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
OxLEY.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  DeLay. 
Mr.  Nussle.  Mr  Knollenberg.  and  Mr. 
Bonilla. 

H.R.  339:  Mr  Stenholm. 

H.R    411:  Mr.  KINGSTON  and  Mr.  Baker  of 
Louisiana. 

H.R  417:  Mr.  Hoke. 
455:  Ms.  NORTON. 
509:    Mr    ROHRABACHER  and   Mr.    AR- 


HR 

H.R. 
CHER. 

H.R. 

H  R. 

HR 

H.R 

H.R.  878 
Michigan. 

H.R   1012:  Mr 

H.R   1504:  Mr 


635:  Mr.  McCrery. 
794:  Mr.  .ALLARD. 
796:  Mr.  Cooper. 
799:  Mrs.  LLOYD. 

Mr.  KiLDEE  and  Miss  Collins  of 


Knollenberg. 

Jacobs. 
H.R.  1552:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
H.R    1583:  Mr.  Wynn.  Mrs.  Thurman.  and 

Ms.  FURSE. 

H  R.  1627:  Mr.  ISTOOK  and  Mr.  CosTELLO. 

H.R.  1749:  Mr.  Greenwood. 

H  R.  1801:  Mr  Torkildsen. 

H  R   1968:  Ms   FURSE. 

H  R  2076:  Mr  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Olver.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Ms. 
Byrne. 

H  R  2173:  Mr  KLEIN. 

H  R  2326:  Mr  HiNCHEY.  Mr.  CALVERT.  Mr. 
Camp.  Mr  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ewinc. 
Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Ho.'igland.  Mr. 
BUYER.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  2341:  Mr  ORTIZ,  and  Mr  Solomon. 

H  R.  2417:  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Holden. and  Mr  Crane 

H.R.  2425:  Mr  Grams 

H.R.  2467:  Mr.  Bouchp:r.  Ms.  Brown  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Linder.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Manzullo.  Mr  Olver.  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr. 
Skeen.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  2521:  Mrs.  Thurman.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr. 
PoMBo.  Mr.  Holden.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Torkildsen.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Wolf,  and 
Ms  Snowe. 

H.R  2556:  Mr  HoKE. 

H.R.  2572:  Mr.  KLEIN. 

H  R.  2612:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  and  Mr 
Herger. 

H.R.  2623:  Mr.  KLEIN  and  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana. 

H  R.  2758:  Mr  MILLER  of  Florida  and  Mr 
Brown  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  2787:  Ms.  VELAZQUEZ. 

H.R.  2814:  Mr  Valentine. 


H.R.  2866:  Mr.  KLEIN.  Ms.  English  of  Ari- 
zona. Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Becerra.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Fingerhut.  and  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta. 

H  R.  2896:  Mr  RohraBj\cher  and  Mr.  DEAL. 

H.R.  2898:  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  2950:  Mr   Baesler. 

H.R.  2959:  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr. 
EwiNG.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Ballenger. 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  and  Mr.  Hefley. 

H.R.  3030:  Mr.  Kingston  and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.R.  3039:  Mr.  Browder  and  Mr.  Sam  John- 
son. 

H  R.  3041:  Mr   APPLEGATE. 

H.R.  3088:  Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Oberstak.  Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  Foglietta.  and  Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  3109:  Mr.  FisH. 

H.R.  3121:  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Skeen.  and  Mr  McDade 

H.R.  3132:  Ms.  Pelosi.  and  Mr.  ROMERO- 
Barcelo. 

H.R.  3173:  Mr.  LIGHTFOOT. 

H.R.  3194:  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr  SCHU- 
MER.  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  3195:  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Levy,  and  Mr. 
Gene  Green  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3205:  Mrs  Maloney.  Mr.  ROYCE.  Mr. 
Mann.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr 
BYRANT.  Mr.  Fl.NGERHUT.  Mr  Coopersmith. 
Mr.  Meehan.  Mr.  John.son  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr  Barrett  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  INSLEE.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Deal.  Mr.  Tanner,  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  3212:  Mr   Bachus  of  .Alabama. 

H.R.  3213:  Mr.  STUMP  and  Mr  LIGHTFOOT. 

H.J.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.J.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  274:  Mr  Greenwood. 

H.     Con.     Res.     91:     Mr.     Baesler. 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 


Ms. 


Cunningham.  Mr  Cooper.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Boehner.  Mr  Bl.UTE.  Ms.  Furse.  and 
ROEMER 

H.   Con    Res.    141:   Mr.   McCrery  and 
Cantwell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  154;  Mr  Oilman.  Mr  Moran. 
Mr.  RoYCE.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Li- 
pinski.  Mr  Solomon.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Gun- 
derson.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr  Fish. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Ms.  Byrne.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr.  Lazio. 

H.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.  Res.  227:  Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  MaZZOLI.  Ms. 
Byrne.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming. 

H.  Res.  234:  Ms.  Byrne.  Mr  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Paxon. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  King,  and 
Mr.  Callahan. 


DELETIONS  OP"  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

HR.  1627:  Mr  GUTIERREZ. 

H.R.  2862;  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 


October  20,  1993 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  COMMON  GOOD 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

;  OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  TH^  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1993 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  Oc- 
tober 3,  1993,  Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin  of 
Chicago  delivered  the  homily  for  the  "Red 
Mass."  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  prior  to  the 
first  Monday  in  October,  which  traditionally 
marks  the  opening  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
new  term.  Cardinal  Bernardin's  topic  "Promot- 
ing the  Common  Good  Through  the  Practice 
of  Virtues"  deals  with  the  relationship  between 
private  virtues  and  the  public  good,  a  topic 
which,  in  my  view,  usually  does  not  get  the 
kind  of  serious  attention  it  deserves  in  public 
policy  debates.  I  commend  the  Cardinal's 
views  to  all  our  colleagues. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  m  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  homily  "Promoting  the  Common 
Good  Through  the  Practice  of  Virtues."  by  Jo- 
seph Cardinal  Bernardin; 
Pro.motisg  the  co.mmon  Good  Through  the 
Practice  of  Virtues 
(By  Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin) 

My  dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord: 

I  am  grateful  to  Cardinal  Hickey  for  the 
invitation  to  be  the  homilist  for  this  year's 
Red  Mass.  sponsored  by  the  John  Carroll  So- 
ciety. This  Mass  on  the  Sunday  prior  to  the 
first  Monday  in  October,  which  traditionally 
marks  the  opening  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
new  term,  is  an  appropriate  occasion  for  us 
to  gather  in  prayer  We  ask  God's  guidance 
and  wisdom  for  the  President,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Congress,  the  Judiciary,  the  Dip- 
lomatic Corps,  and  all  who  serve  our  nation. 

The  scriptural  readings  we  have  just  heard 
give  us  the  image  of  a  vineyard.  As  described 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  this  vineyard  was  very 
valuable  property  which  symbolized  the 
wealth  of  the  land.  However,  his  parable  sug- 
gests that  this  wealth  had  not  produced  a 
just  society.  The  threat  that  the  vineyard 
would  be  turned  into  a  ruir  was  fulfilled 
quite  literally  after  the  Assyrian  invasions 
during  the  eighth  century  B.C.' 

Isaiah  used  the  song  of  the  vineyard  to  es- 
tablish why  judgment  was  appropriate  for 
God's  people,  and  to  show  that  their  behav- 
ior was  tantamount  to  a  total  failure  to  live 
up  to  the  demands  of  their  privileged  posi- 
tion.^  The  song,  therefore,  is  a  sophisticated 
form  of  legal  indictment  of  those  who  had 
broken  the  covenant  of  justice  and  love. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  continues  Isa- 
iah's image  of  the  vineyard.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  this  gospel  parable  is  made  clear  to 
us  by  its  connection  to  Isaiah's  song  of  the 
vineyard:  God  is  the  owner  of  the  vineyard; 
the  vineyard  is  the  community;  the 
vinedressers  are  the  religious  and  political 
leaders  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  community;  the  servants  who 
were  sent  to  the  vineyard  were  the  prophets, 
but  they  all  met  the  same  bad  fate.  The  son 


Footnote*  at  end  of  article. 


IS  Jesus  Christ.  The  owner  expects  that  at 
least  his  son  (Jesus)  will  be  received  with  re- 
spect. In  fact,  he  receives  even  worse  treat- 
ment, to  the  point  of  beinpr  killed.  His  mur- 
der is  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  message  by 
the  vinedressers,  the  leaders.^ 

The  threat  that  the  vineyard  would  be 
taken  away  and  given  over  to  others,  who 
live  in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  justice,  is 
a  cogent  reminder  for  us  who  exercise  leader- 
ship positions  in  our  religious  and  political 
communities  If  we  do  not  act  as  responsible 
stewards  and  servants  of  the  communities  in 
our  care,  our  leadership  will  be  taken  away 
and  given  to  those  who  will  act  responsibly 
and  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  justice. 
(Those  of  you  who  face  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
election campaign  know  all  too  well  the  re- 
ality of  that  challenge!) 

.•\s  we  look  out  across  the  nation,  the  vine- 
yard in  our  care,  we  see  a  valuable  commu- 
nity of  people  with  a  wealth  of  talents  and 
resources.  But  it  is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion and  ruin  by  the  forces  of  violence  and 
narrow  self-interest.  Perhaps  now  as  never 
before,  people  in  many  of  the  communities  of 
our  nation  live  in  fear  of  crime.  Perhaps  now 
as  never  before,  human  life  cries  out  for  dig- 
nity and  respect  at  every  stage  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances—from conception  to  natural 
death.  Perhaps  now  as  never  before,  our 
failings  as  individual  citizens  threaten  the 
common  good  of  the  vineyard  in  our  care, 
the  vineyard  of  our  nation. 

May  I  suggest  a  way  to  address  this  threat, 
a  way  which  will  entail  no  new  government 
programs,  no  new  laws,  and  best  of  all.  no 
new  expenditures  of  fundsl  That  is  because 
the  means  I  suggest  are  not  political,  legal, 
or  financial,  but  spiritual.  My  suggestion  is 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  embark  on  a  concerted 
effort  to  promote  the  common  good  through 
the  practice  of  virtues  .■\lthough  not  requir- 
ing any  new  government  programs,  new- 
laws,  or  new  expenditures  of  funds,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  common  good  in  this  way  does 
call  for  a  change  of  focus,  a  change  of  empha- 
sis, a  change  of  direction,  a  change  of  atti- 
tudes, and,  most  of  all.  a  change  of  heart. 

When  considering  the  common  good,  it  is 
far  too  easy  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  seeing  the 
common  good  as  somehow  opposed  to  indi- 
vidual rights  and  freedoms.  This  is  a  false  di- 
chotomy since  individual  concerns  are  inher- 
ently contained  in  any  consideration  of  the 
common  good.  The  common  good  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  good  of  the  community  in  a 
way  that  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  individual  persons.  In 
fact,  the  common  good  of  the  community  is 
harmed  when  individual  rights  and  freedoms 
are  not  respected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
dividual is  harmed  when  narrow  self-inter- 
ests and  the  pursuit  of  purely  private  gain 
are  pursued  without  reference  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

As  described  by  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil in  the  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church, 
in  the  Modern  World.  'The  common 
good  *  *  *  is  the  sum  total  of  all  conditions 
which  allow  people,  either  as  groups  or  as  in- 
dividuals, to  reach  their  fulfillment  more 
fully  and  more  easily.  "<  Thus,  there  is  a  dy- 
namic relationship  between  the  individual 
and   the   rest  of  society   in   promoting  the 


common  good.  This  relationship  is  reflected 
in  the  law  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
says  that  "in  exercising  their  rights,  individ- 
uals and  social  groups  are  bound  by  the 
moral  law  to  have  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  their  own  duties  to  others  and  the 
common  good."* 

While  the  United  States  Constitution  has 
no  similar  provision,  the  common  good  does 
have  a  special  place  in  our  nation's  under- 
standing of  its  laws  and  system  of  justice. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  voted 
unanimously  against  adding  a  Bill  of  Rights 
to  the  Constitution,  considering  it  unneces- 
sary. It  was  not  that  the  delegates  were 
against  such  rights;  they  simply  considered 
the  matter  already  covered  inherently  in  the 
Constitution  and  its  parameters  for  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  nation.*  As  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton said,  an  enumeration  of  rights  would 
sound  much  better  in  a  treatise  of  ethics 
than  in  a  constitution  of  government.'"' 

.As  we  all  know,  proponents  for  a  specific 
listing  of  protected  rights,  led  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  prevailed  within  two  years  of  the 
Constitution's  ratification  and  amended  the 
document  to  include  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  listing  has 
made  us  keenly  aware  of  the  individual 
rights  which  we  enjoy  in  this  country.  May  I 
suggest  that,  even  though  not  mentioned 
specifically  in  the  Constitution,  the  common 
good  is  a  fundamental  principle  which  serves 
as  a  basis  pillar  or  our  nation's  understand- 
ing of  Its  laws  and  system  of  justice. 

Just  as  respect  for  individual  rights  is  in- 
herent in  promoting  the  common  good,  so 
also,  when  individuals  conduct  their  lives  in 
accord  with  the  virtues,  the  common  good  is 
promoted.  Perhaps  this  is  more  easil,v  seen 
by  considering  the  opposite.  When  individ- 
uals fail  to  live  their  lives  virtuously,  that 
is.  when  their  conduct  is  marked  by  a  life  of 
sin  and  vice,  then  society  as  a  whole,  and 
thus  the  common  good,  is  harmed. 


Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Some  time 
ago.  a  philosophy  professor  wrote  an  article 
criticizing  the  way  ethics  is  taught  in  U.S 
higher  education.  She  charged  that  social 
policy  questions  were  being  overemphasized 
with  little  or  no  attention  being  paid  to  pri- 
vate morality.  A  colleague  of  hers  objected 
to  the  article  and  alleged  that  'You  are  not 
going  to  have  moral  people  until  you  have 
moral  institutions  '  Promoting  -bourgeois 
virtues  "  instead  of  awakening  the  social  con- 
science of  students  was  a  waste  of  time,  she 
said.  This  colleague  changed  her  mind,  how- 
ever, when  she  discovered  that  more  than 
half  of  her  students  had  cheated  on  a  social 
justice  final  examl»  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
question  of  both  personal  morality  and  so- 
cial justice.  One  without  the  other  will  not 
work. 

Although  it  may  be  impossible  to  provide  a 
list  of  virtues  upon  which  everyone  would 
agree,  the  ethics  of  virtue  has  certain  com- 
mon features  which  primarily  involve  a 
focus  on  individual  character:  Actions  are 
important  because  they  show  a  persons  val- 
ues and  commitments.  It  is  a  person's  good 
character  that  produces  practical  moral  de- 
cisions  -based   on   beliefs,    experience,   and 


•  This    bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  sfxiken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicaies  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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sensitivity,   more   than   on   rules  and   prin- 
ciples."' 

The  new  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
reOectini?  our  Catholic  tradition,  defines  vir- 
tue as  'a  habitual  and  firm  disposition  to  do 
good  It  permits  a  person  not  only  to  do  good 
deeds,  but  also  to  give  the  best  of  himself  or 
herself."'"  We  distinguish  virtues  as  being 
human  and  theological. 

Human  virtues  are  attitudes,  dispositions, 
and  understandings  by  which  we  regulate  our 
actions,  control  our  passions,  and  guide  our 
conduct  in  accord  with  reason  and  faith." 
Four  virtues  are  called  cardinal,  not  because 
they  apply  only  to  Cardinals  {').  but  because, 
coming  from  the  Latin  word,  cardo.  which 
means  -hinge."  all  other  virtues  depend  on 
these:  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  tem- 
perance. 

Prudence  is  the  virtue  which  disposes  prac- 
tical reason  to  discern  in  every  circumstance 
our  true  well-being  and  to  choose  the  correct 
means  to  achieve  it.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
following  Aristotle,  described  prudence  as 
the  -right  rule  of  action." '^  It  is  prudence 
which  directly  guides  the  judgments  of  con- 
science.'^ 

Justice  is  the  moral  virtue  which  consists 
in  the  constant  and  firm  willingness  to  give 
to  God  and  neighbor  that  which  is  due.  Jus- 
tice disposes  one  to  respect  the  rights  of  all 
and  to  establish  in  human  relations  that  har- 
mony which  promotes  the  common  good  and 
fairness  respecting  all  persons." 

Fortitude  is  the  moral  virtue  which  se- 
cures strength  and  constancy  in  the  search 
for  well-being  when  faced  with  difficulties 
The  virtue  of  fortitude  is  able  to  conquer 
fear,  even  fear  of  death,  so  that  a  person  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  or  her  own  life  in 
order  to  defend  a  just  cause  '* 

Temperance  is  the  virtue  which  moderates 
the  attraction  of  pleasures  and  provides  a 
balance  in  the  use  of  created  things.  Through 
temperance,  persons  are  able  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  instincts  and  appetites  of  the 
senses  and  maintain  their  desires  within  ap- 
propriate limits. '* 

The  human  virtues  are  rooted  in  the  theo- 
logical virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  They 
are  called  theological  virtues  because  their 
reference  point  is  God  himself,  leading 
human  beings  to  a  participation  in  God's  di- 
vine nature." 

Faith  is  the  theological  virtue  by  which  we 
believe  in  God  and  all  that  he  has  said  and 
revealed,  and  which  the  Church  proposes,  be- 
cause God  is  the  essence  of  Truth" 

Hope  is  the  theological  virtue  by  which  we 
aspire  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  to  the 
happiness  of  eternal  life,  placing  our  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  Christ  and  in  the 
assistance  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
rather  than  in  our  own  powers  and  abili- 
ties." 

Charity  or  love  is  the  theological  virtue  by 
which  we  love  God  above  all  else  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves."  Loving  one  another, 
the  disciples  imitated  the  love  of  Jesus. 2'  For 
this  reason.  Jesus  said:  "As  the  Father  has 
loved  me.  so  I  have  loved  you;  live  on  in  my 
love"  (John  15:12). 

Charity  is  greater  than  all  the  other  vir- 
tues.^ The  exercise  of  all  the  virtues  is  ani- 
mated and  inspired  by  charity."  As  St.  Paul 
wrote.  -'There  are  in  the  end  three  things 
that  last:  faith,  hope,  and  love,  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  love"  (1  Cor.  13:13). 

Although  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  pastor 
in  the  context  of  a  Catholic  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  my  message  of  promoting  the 
common  good  through  the  practice  of  virtue 
is  by  no  means  limited  only  to  Catholics.  In- 
deed, we  have  the  example  of  none  other 
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than  St.  Paul,  who  relied  on  the  ethical 
teaching  of  the  Stoics  and  not  on  any 
uniquely  Christian  doctrine  when  he  wrote 
the  words  we  heard  in  today's  second  reading 
from  his  Letter  to  the  Philippians:  -Your 
thoughts  should  be  wholly  directed  to  all 
that  is  true,  all  that  deserves  respect,  all 
that  is  honest,  pure,  admirable,  decent,  vir- 
tuous, or  worthy  of  praise.  Live  according  to 
what  you  have  learned  and  accepted,  what 
you  have  heard  me  say  and  seen  me  do  Then 
will  the  peace  of  God  be  with  you"  (Phil.  4:8- 
9). 

Just  as  St.  Paul  did  not  assert  that  there 
was  anything  distinctively  Christian  about 
this  exhortation,  neither  do  I  contend  that 
my  call  for  promoting  the  common  good 
through  the  practice  of  virtues  is  uniquely 
Catholic  or  even  Christian.  Nor  is  there  real- 
ly anything  novel  about  the  concepts  of  the 
common  good  and  the  virtues.  However,  we 
should  not  necessarily  expect  this  message 
to  have  great  popular  appeal.  As  Mark  Twain 
said.  -Virtue  has  never  been  as  respectable 
as  money.  "2*  Nevertheless.  I  believe  that 
this  message  has  great  timeliness  and  neces- 
sity for  us  at  this  point  in  our  history 

This  timeliness  and  necessity  were  recog- 
nized recently  by  three  organizations  rep- 
resenting some  100  million  American  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  A  joint  statement  issued  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  United  States  Catho- 
lic Conference,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
American  said: 

The  common  good  is  an  old  idea  with  a  new 
urgency  It  is  an  imperative  to  put  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  ahead  of  our  own  narrow  in- 
terests. It  is  an  imperative  which  we  fer- 
vently hop)e  will  guide  our  people  and  leaders 
at  this  new  moment. 

It  is  an  imperative  for  a  national  embrace 
of  responsibility  and  sacrifice,  of  compassion 
and  caring  as  building  blocks  for  meaningful 
lives  and  for  a  health  society.  We  believe  we 
can  and  must  do  better." 

I.  too.  believe  that  we  can  and  must  do  bet- 
ter, and  I  echo  the  call  of  our  Nations  reli- 
gious leaders  that  our  "faith  communities 
must  continue  to  strengthen  our  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  engage  our  constituencies  in  study, 
dialog  and  action  In  pursuit  of  the  common 
good.  Let  then  the  leaders  of  our  Nation  pur- 
sue this  call  and  pursue  its  direction  with  ur- 
gency and  creativity."'" 

May  God  who  has  begun  »  good  work  in 
you  bring  it  to  fulfillment. 
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GOVERNORS  ISLAND  AGREEMENT 
MUST  BE  RESPECTED 


HON.  BOBBY  L  RUSH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  RUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  utter  dismay  over  the  current  state 
of  affairs  m  Haiti. 

Last  June,  when  Gen.  Raoul  Cedras'  mili- 
tary government  signed  the  Governors  Island 
Accord  agreeing  to  cede  power  to  the  demo- 
cratically elected  President  Anstide.  I  rejoiced. 
Today,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  Cedras  or 
the  other  military  leaders  m  Haiti  will  step 
down  on  October  30  and  allow  President 
Anstide  to  return. 

I  call  upon  Haiti's  military  leaders  to  agree 
to  the  terms  of  the  Governors  Island  Agree- 
ment and  cede  power  to  the  democratically 
elected  President  Anstide. 

I  call  upon  Haiti's  military  leaders  to  relin- 
quish greed,  totalitarianism,  violence,  and  re- 
pression. 

I  call  upon  Haiti's  military  leaders  to  respect 
lor  basic  human  rights,  justice  and  democracy 
which  are  due  all  peoples. 

We  must  never  forget  that  a  nation  and  a 
government  that  has  neither  the  support  of  its 
people  nor  the  best  interest  of  its  people  at 
heart  can  ever  survive. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  1993  INDUCTEES 
TO  THE  ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20. 1993 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  entrepreneurial  achievements  of 
34  leaders  of  the  Chicago  metropolitan  busi- 
ness community.  I  am  proud  to  salute  these 
chairmen  and  presidents  of  small  and  mid- 
sized businesses  for  their  induction  into  "The 
Entrepreneurship  Hall  of  Fame." 

The  Institute  for  Entrepreneunal  Studies  in 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  at  tfie 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  cofounded  and 
continues  to  sponsor  the  Entrepreneurship 
Hall  of  Fame,  honoring  outstanding  business 
leaders  whose  spint  and  success  help  keep 
America's    business    community    strong    and 
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vital.  This  year's  awards  ceremony  will  be  held 
Thursday  evening,  October  21.  1993,  m  Chi- 
cago, where  these  distinguished  entrepreneurs 
from  the  Chicago  area  will  be  inducted  into  the 
Entrepreneurship  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  program  is  exceptional  because  it  cre- 
ates an  active  partnership  between  academia 
and  the  business  community.  Students  and 
entrepreneurs  alike  benefit  from  an  exchange 
of  knowledge,  expenence,  and  creativity.  Co- 
sponsors  such  as  the  Reliable  Corp.,  LaSalle 
National  Bank,  William  Blair  &  Co.,  and  the  Ar- 
thur Andersen  Enterprise  Group,  have  helped 
the  university  cement  this  partnership. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  these 
leaders  for  using  their  imagination  and  re- 
sources to  foster  an  excellent  program  which 
enhances  the  quality  of  higher  education  and 
underscores  the  value  of  entrepreneurship  in 
America.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  )oin  me 
in  recognizing  these  entrepreneurial  leaders 
for  their  important  contnbutions. 


SALUTING  ROBERT  ONSTEAD  ON 
HIS  INDUCTION  INTO  THE  TEXAS 
BUSINESS  HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  JACK  RELDS 

OF  TEX.^S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
"Bob"  Onstead — a  distinguished  Texan,  a 
highly  successful  and  hard-working  business- 
man, a  man  who  has  given  mightily  to  his 
community,  a  fnend  of  mine,  and  just  a  heck 
of  a  nice  guy — recently  was  inducted  into  the 
Texas  Business  Hall  of  Fame.  I'd  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  him  on  this  tremen- 
dous honor  that  has  been  accorded  him. 

Bob  IS  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Randall's  Food  Markets,  Inc.,  a  chain  of 
grocery  stores  in  Houston,  Dallas,  Fori  Worth, 
and  Austin.  Bob  founded  Randall's  in  1966 
when  he  and  two  partners  bought  two  mom- 
and-pop  grocery  stores  Today,  Randall's  is  a 
110-store  Cham  that  holds  the  largest  market 
share  among  retail  groceries  in  Houston  and 
Dallas,  that  benefits  from  the  dedication  and 
hard  work  of  its  more  than  20,000  employees, 
and  that  boasts  over  S2.1  billion  m  sales  an- 
nually. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
Bob  Onstead  is  not  only  a  superb  business- 
man, but  IS  also  an  individual  who  cares  deep- 
ly about  his  community,  his  family,  and  his 
church.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  no  one 
knows  the  retail  grocery  business  better  than 
Bob;  his  knowledge  is  reflected  in  each  and 
every  Randall's  and  Tom  Thumb  store  located 
in  Texas.  Their  unfailing  cleanliness,  high- 
quality  merchandise,  wide  product  selection, 
and  low  prices  reflect  Bob's  personal  commit- 
ment to  providing  his  customers  with  value 
and  variety  in  a  pleasant  shopping  environ- 
ment. But  Bob's  success  in  the  retail  grocery 
trade  is  the  result  of  more  than  making  correct 
decisions  about  shelf  space  or  pricing. 

Bob's  success,  and  the  high  esteem  m 
which  he  is  held  by  his  colleagues,  his  com- 
pietitors  and  his  fellow  citizens  alike,  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  work  to  help  his  neighbors  and  his 
long-time  efforts  to  improve  Houston. 
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Undoubtedly,  Bob  is  one  of  the  best  and 
brightest  business  leaders  in  Texas  today.  But 
that  alone  is  not  why  he  was  inducted  into  the 
Texas  Business  Hall  of  Fame.  Indeed,  when 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  induct  a  prospec- 
tive member  into  the  Hall  of  Fame,  the  Texas 
Business  Hall  of  Fame  examines  an  individ- 
ual's business  success  as  well  as  that  individ- 
ual's record  of  community  service.  And  on  that 
measure,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Bob  was  in- 
ducted; his  record  of  community  service  is 
long  and  legendary. 

He  serves  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Abi- 
lene Christian  University.  He  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Methodist  Hospital 
System  and  on  the  board  of  the  University 
Cancer  Foundation. 

His  business  expertise  is  much  in  demand, 
as  well.  Bob  serves  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Greater  Houston  Partnership,  of  which 
he  IS  a  past  chairman.  He  serves  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Food  Marketing  Institute, 
and  Texas  Commerce  Bancshares,  Inc.  He  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Houston  Economic  De- 
velopment Council,  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau of  Houston,  and  the  Houston  Retail  Gro- 
cers Association. 

Bob's  outstanding  record  of  community 
service  has  been  recognized  by  a  host  of  or- 
ganizations in  the  Houston  area  and  through- 
out Texas. 

Bob  is  the  recipient  of  the  1986  Religious 
Heritage  of  America  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Award.  He  was  honored  with  the  1987 
Humanitarian  Award  from  the  Houston  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  the 
1989  Brotherhood  Award  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  1990 
Father  of  the  Year  Award  from  the  Community 
Partners  of  Houston,  the  1990  People  of  Vi- 
sion Award  from  the  Texas  Society  to  Prevent 
Blindness,  and  the  1992  Rotary  Club  of  Hous- 
ton Distinguished  Citizen  Award. 

Knowing  Bob  as  I  do,  I  know  he  probably 
feels  a  little  embarrassed  at  the  accolades  that 
have  come  his  way  since  his  induction  into  the 
Texas  Business  Hall  of  Fame.  Nonetheless, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  you  to  join  with  me 
in  saluting  Bob  on  this  latest  honor  that  has 
come  his  way,  and  in  wishing  Bob  and  his 
wife,  Kay,  the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BEVERLY  NELSON 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Beverly  Nelson,  a  constituent  of 
mine  from  Rockville,  MD,  on  her  recent  selec- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  be  the 
sponsor  of  the  oceanographic  ship,  USNS 
Pathfinder.  The  Pathfinder  was  launched  on 
October  7  at  Halter  Marine,  Inc.,  Moss  Point, 
MS,  and  is  the  first  of  a  new  line  of  ships  ca- 
pable of  performing  a  wide  range  of  ocean 
studies  and  surveys. 

As  the  sponsor,  Beverly  Nelson  christened 
the  ship  by  breaking  a  ceremonial  bottle  of 
champagne  against  her  bow.  This  honor  rec- 
ognizes Mrs.  Nelson's  leadership  and  courage 
as  a  "pathfinder"  in  her  own  right,  helping  oth- 


ers who  are  disabled  to  face  the  challenges  of 
new  frontiers.  It  also  recognizes  the  accom- 
plishments and  contributions  of  her  husband. 
Dr.  Stuart  Nelson,  who  is  an  oceanograipher 
and  noted  historian. 

Although  she  has  been  stncken  with  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  Beverly  Nelson  has  not  allowed 
her  confinement  to  a  wheelchair  to  keep  her 
from  traveling  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  She  shares  her  experiences, 
her  insights,  and  her  expertise  with  others  who 
are  disabled  through  her  newsletter  "The  Very 
Special  Traveler."  This  publication,  in  her  own 
words,  "is  dedicated  to  providing  the  disabled 
and  the  'not-so-nimble'  traveler  with  advice 
and  reassurances  needed  for  successfully 
planning  and  making  a  trip." 

Beverty  Nelson  is  a  pioneer  and  an  individ- 
ualist, Mr.  Speaker.  She  is  a  woman  who  be- 
lieves in  equal  opportunity  for  all  men  and 
women  and  upholds  the  virtues  of  hard  work 
and  a  positive  approach  as  the  best  means  to 
achieve  a  full  and  rewarding  life.  She  has 
dared  to  challenge  the  barners  of  discnmina- 
tion  against  the  disabled,  and  her  tireless  ef- 
forts have  been  an  inspiration  to  others  in  her 
Montgomery  County,  MD,  community,  and  be- 
yond. I  am  proud  that  Beverly  Nelson  resides 
in  the  district  that  I  represent  in  Congress,  and 
I  am  honored  to  add  my  voice  to  the  praises 
of  friends,  colleagues,  and  family  who  salute 
her  on  this  momentous  occasion. 


EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP 
PLANS  [ESOP'S] 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1993 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  em- 
ployee ownership  has  always  represented  a 
lucrative  opportunity  for  companies,  tx)th  large 
and  small,  and  their  employees.  In  the  words 
of  Senator  Russell  Long,  "the  wealth  of  our 
Nation  should  be  more  widely  held."  But  as 
the  Senator  also  pointed  out,  "broadened 
ownership  will  not  be  the  result  of  a  Robin 
Hood  redistribution,  but  of  enlightened,  fore- 
sighted  management  which  knows  that  most 
deals  are  better  if  employees  share  more  fully 
the  rewards."  Employee  stock  ownership 
plans  [ESOP's]  in  corporations  and  companies 
allow  Amencan  employees  opportunities  to  be 
included  in  the  operations  of  their  business, 
while  simultaneously  obtaining  a  stake  in  the 
company's  success.  As  a  result,  employees 
become  more  an  integral  part  of  their  compa- 
nies and  can  amass  the  capital  credit  they 
need  to  form  investments  of  their  own. 

The  number  of  ESOP's  in  the  United  States 
IS  estimated  to  be  approximately  12,000,  in- 
volving over  12  million  employees.  Since  the 
1970's,  ESOP's  have  undergone  dramatic 
growth  and  expansion.  The  need  for  new  in- 
formation sources  on  ESOP's  has  never  been 
greater. 

A  book  with  annual  yearbook  supplements, 
"Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plans:  Business 
Planning,  Implementation,  Law  &  Taxation," 
authored  by  Robert  W.  Smiley,  Jr.,  and  Ron- 
ald J.  Gilbert,  and  published  by  Warren  Gor- 
ham  Lament,  offers  the  Amencan  entre- 
preneur a  comprehensive  text  describing  the 
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legal  and  practical  ramifications  of  implemen- 
tation and  employee  ownership. 

Robert  W.  Smiley.  Jr.,  is  chairman  of  the 
Benefit  Capital  Companies  Inc.,  headquartered 
in  Los  Angeles,  CA,  which  he  founded  in 
1984.  Ronald  J.  Gilbert  is  the  cofounder  and 
president  of  ESOP  Services,  Inc., 
headquartered  m  Scottsville,  VA.  ESOP  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  also  operates  m  central  and  eastern 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  Pnor  to  founding 
ESOP  Services,  Inc.,  he  was  a  vice  president 
with  Kelso  &  Co.  m  San  Francisco.  Their 
book,  in  short,  is  a  monumental  work. 

Over  850  pages  of  text,  supplemented  an- 
nually by  over  500  pages  in  the  updated  year- 
book, illustrate  practical,  rather  than  theoreti- 
cal, considerations.  While  the  book  is  dedi- 
cated "To  employees  throughout  the  world 
•  *  ••■  It  IS  written  to  appeal  to  everyone  in- 
volved with  ESOP's  whether  one  seeks  guid- 
ance as  part  of  a  management  team  wrestling 
with  one  of  the  many  complex  issues  that  deal 
with  the  feasibility  of  an  ESOP  or  whether  one 
IS  acting  as  legal  or  tax  counsel.  It  would  also 
be  helpful  to  Members  of  Congress  that  want 
more  information  on  the  benefits  of  employee 
ownership. 

Smiley  and  Gilbert's  book  is  more  complete 
than  anything  published  before  on  the  subject 
of  ESOP's.  It  combines  the  best  of  both  gen- 
eral and  technical  information.  I  urge  members 
of  the  business  community  and  Members  of 
Congress  to  study  the  ESOP  alternative.  "Em- 
ployee Stock  Ownership  Plans"  by  Smiley  and 
Gilbert  offers  businessmen  and  Congressmen 
a  great  place  to  start  studying. 


EMERGENCY  PROCESSING  OF 
APPLICANTS  FROM  GEORGIA 


HON.  MAURICE  D.  HINCHEY 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 
Mr.  HINCHEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  collapse  of 
communism  in  Russia  has  been  a  welcome 
development  for  the  Jews  of  that  country. 
While  the  future  there  remains  uncertain,  the 
climate  has  changed,  and  the  fear  of  persecu- 
tion has  at  least  diminished  if  it  has  not  dis- 
appeared. But  our  focus  on  events  m  Russia 
should  not  deflect  our  attention  from  what  is 
happening  in  some  of  the  other  former  Soviet 
republics,  now  torn  by  strife  and  civil  war.  In 
some  of  those  places,  the  Jewish  minority 
continues  to  be  a  target.  In  Georgia,  the  threat 
IS  immediate,  and  it  is  not  only  a  threat  to  their 
rights,  but  to  their  lives. 

The  Caucasus  Network,  an  organization 
dedicated  to  assisting  the  Jews  of  the  Cauca- 
sian and  Central  Asian  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  has  contacted  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Washington  Processing  Center  for  ref- 
ugees to  ask  It  to  expedite  processing  of  appli- 
cants from  Georgia.  I  ask  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  to  let  my  colleagues 
know  of  the  terror  that  Georgian  Jews  are  fac- 
ing and  of  their  urgent  need  for  assistance  in 
emigrating.  The  letter  follows; 

The  Caucasus  Network. 
Esopus.  NY.  September  29.  1993. 
Trevor  Snellorove. 

Washington  Processing  Center.  Arlington,  VA. 
RE:    Emergency    Processing    of    Applicants 
from  Georgia. 
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Dear  Trevor,  the  WPC's  decision  to  give 
emergency  processing  to  eligible  applicants 
from  Tajikistan  has  done  much  to  save  that 
republic's  Jewish  community,  the  majority 
of  which  either  has  emigrated  or  soon  will  be 
in  a  position  to  do  so.  Now  Georgia's  Jews 
are  in  so  desperate  a  situation  that  their  res- 
cue is  imperative. 

Anarchy  reigns  in  Georgia.  Ethnic  hatred 
Is  being  fanned  by  religious  fanaticism",  cata- 
strophic economic  conditions,  and  political 
confrontations.  Where  Christian  Georgians 
are  fighting  their  bitter  wars  with  Moslem 
Ossetians  and  Abkhazians.  Jews  are  caught 
in  the  middle.  Where  Shevardnadze's  sup- 
porters are  battling  partisans  of  former 
president  Gamsakhurdia,  the  latter's  de- 
mands for  the  -purification's  of  Georgia  and 
expulsion  of  all  non-Georgians  from  the  re- 
public strike  terror  into  Jewish  hearts. 

Everywhere,  defenseless  Jewish  families 
are  being  victimized.  Reports  have  been 
pouring  into  our  office  detailing  the  escalat- 
ing violence  against  them:  the  countless 
murders,  the  kidnappings,  the  extortion,  the 
vicious  beatings,  and  the  assaults.  A  few 
days  ago.  we  learned  of  these  two  brutal  inci- 
dents, which  are  distressingly  typical  of 
what  has  been  happening  to  members  of 
Georgia's  Jewish  community: 

Four  Georgian  state  troopers  armed  with 
machine  guns  stormed  into  a  Jewish  home. 
They  beat  family  members  with  their  fists 
and  the  butts  of  their  guns  while  cursing  and 
making  anti-Semitic  remarks.  Then  they 
ransacked  the  apartment.  They  declared 
that  Georgia  must  be  freed  of  Jews,  de- 
manded that  the  family  emigrate,  and  said 
that  if  they  did  not.  they  would  have  to  pay 
monthly  'dues"  or  they  would  be  beaten 
again.  When  the  family  reported  the  attack 
to  the  police,  they  were  told:  "If  you  Jews 
don't  like  it  here,  you  can  leave.  We  won't 
protect  Jews  from  Georgian  state  troopers." 

A  young  Jewish  man  was  kidnapped  by 
armed  men.  taken  to  a  local  police  station, 
then  charged  with  maintaining  contact  with 
Jewish  organizations  in  the  US  and  Israel. 
He  was  questioned  for  two  hours,  during 
which  time  numerous  anti-Semitic  com- 
ments were  made  by  the  police  and  he  was 
beaten  mercilessly  until  his  entire  body  was 
bruised.  After  the  man  broke  down  and  "con- 
fessed" that  he  had  committed  "treason 
against  Georgia."  the  police  summoned  his 
parents  and  told  them  that  they  had  twenty- 
four  hours  within  which  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
ransom  if  they  wished  to  see  theii  "Jewish 
bastard"  again.  When  his  mother  said  they 
did  not  have  so  much  money,  she  was  told. 
"Go  and  ask  your  people  here  and  abroad  for 
the  money."  The  extortion  payment  was 
raised  with  the  help  of  the  local  synagogue 
and  the  victim  was  released.  He  had  suffered 
a  concussion  and  severe  bruises.  After  he  was 
released  from  the  hospital,  the  young  Jew 
and  his  brothers  went  into  hiding. 

We  bring  these  two  incidents  to  your  at- 
tention because  they  illustrate  the  devastat- 
ing truth  that  Georgia's  Jews  have  nowhere 
to  turn  for  protection;  that  the  very  people 
whose  job  it  is  to  guard  them  from  anti-se- 
milic  violence  are  among  those  who  are  or- 
ganizing and  perpetrating  the  attacks  upon 
them.  Law  enforcement  officials  in  Georgia 
have  assaulted  Jews;  ransacked  their  homes; 
arrested  innocent  people  and  beaten  them 
while  they  were  held  in  custody:  compelled 
their  families  to  pay  money  for  their  release; 
refused  to  rescue  Jews  who  have  been  kid- 
napped or  to  prosecute  those  who  have 
preyed  upon  the  Jewish  community.  As  a 
Georgian  rabbi  wrote  in  a  letter  to  The 
Caucasus  Network: 
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The  most  tragic  part  of  their  situation  is 
the  silence  of  the  government,  [which  choos- 
es] to  ignore  the  pleas  of  their  minorities 

.  .  Their  silence  supports  the  actions  of 
these  bandits,  which  include  members  of  the 
Georgian  National  Guard,  who  are  connected 
with  participants  of  a  corrupt  Georgian  legal 
system. 

The  authorities  in  Georgia,  by  their  refusal 
to  take  action  to  protect  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity, have  condoned  popular  anti-Semitism. 
The  authorities  in  Georgia,  by  their  own 
crimes  against  the  Jews,  have  mounted  what 
is.  in  effect,  an  official  campaign  of  violence 
and  intimidation  against  Georgia's  Jews. 
The  survival  of  Georgia's  Jewish  community 
is  seriously  in  question. 

Category  applicants  from  Georgia  with 
first-degree  relatives  in  the  US  are  eligible 
to  emigrate  to  the  US  under  the  WPC's  refu- 
gee program.  The  critical  issue  is  when  they 
will  be  able  to  do  so.  Given  the  disastrous 
situation  in  Georgia,  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  force  them  to  wait  years  to  emigrate. 
Therefore,  we  ask  that  the  WPC  give  quali- 
fied category  applicants  from  Georgia  imme- 
diate computer  numbers,  the  earliest  avail- 
able interviews,  and  whatever  emergency 
processing  will  accelerate  their  emigration 
from  that  beleaguered  republic. 

We  understand  that  the  WPC's  computer 
program  does  not  provide  the  means  to  re- 
trieve all  of  the  names  of  the  category  appli- 
cants from  any  particular  republic.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  sending  you  the  enclosed  list 
from  our  files,  giving  eligible  applicants 
from  Georgia  who  do  not  yet  have  computer 
numbers.  We  ask  that  these  families  be  au- 
thorized for  immediate  computer  numbers 
and  emergency  processing.  We  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  continuing  to  provide  such 
names  to  you  as  they  become  known  to  us, 
so  that  as  many  eligible  applicants  from 
Georgia  as  can  be  identified  may  receive 
emergency  processing. 

We  beg  you  to  help  expedite  the  rescue  of 
Georgia's  Jews  and  other  eligible  category 
applicants  and  to  ensure  their  most  rapid 
possible  reunification  with  their  relatives  in 
the  US 

Sincerely  yours. 

Helens  Kenvin. 
President.  The  Caucasus  Network. 
GOLDIE  Ellman. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOU  PARDO 

HON.  BOBBY  L  RUSH 

OK  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1993 

Mr.  RUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  offer  these  words 
of  tribute  to  a  man  who  will,  some  time  this 
fall,  register  his  1 00,000th  voter.  This  remark- 
able accomplishment  Is  but  one  of  many  that 
Mr.  Lou  Pardo  has  bestowed  upon  the  city  of 
Chicago.  In  this  particular  regard,  Lou  has 
come  to  typify  the  consummate  election  volun- 
teer, and  IS  undeniably  one  of  the  mam  rea- 
sons behind  the  high  numbers  of  registered 
voters  that  Chicago  has  seen  m  the  past  sev- 
eral elections. 

Lou  has  dedicated  his  life  to  political  activ- 
ism. From  his  many  years  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, to  his  recent  endeavors  in  voter  reg- 
istration, my  good  friend  Lou  Pardo  has  shown 
great  determination  and  drive  toward  public 
service. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  to  extend  to  Lou  our  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  the  event  of  his  100,000th  voter  reg- 
istration. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  CHARLES  KINDLE 


HON.  WIIJJAM  J.  COYNE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  20,  1993 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
pay  tnbute  to  Charles  Kindle,  of  Penn  Hills, 
PA,  who  died  on  October  12,  1993.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  House  should  take  note  of  Charles 
Kindle's  passing  because  he  was  a  man  who 
labored  for  many  years  to  advance  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  for  Afncan-Amencans  in  this 
country.  He  also  struggled  to  raise  the  con- 
sciousness of  people  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
and  across  the  United  States  regarding  the  in- 
justice of  the  apartheid  system  m  South  Africa. 

Charles  Kindle  was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
idea  of  citizen  power  in  the  battle  against  in- 
equality both  at  home  and  overseas.  A  35- 
year  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
Charles  Kindle  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers in  the  workplace  and  in  the  neighborhoods 
of  local  communities.  At  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment in  1983,  he  worked  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's equal  employment  opportunity  office.  He 
was  also  an  active  leader  in  the  United  Negro 
Protest  Committee,  the  action  arm  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chapter  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Charles 
Kindle  was  not  afraid  to  take  to  the  streets  in 
public  demonstrations  on  behalf  of  fellow  Afri- 
can-Americans who  sought  expanded  job  op- 
portunities. He  was  always  ready  to  speak  ou! 
against  the  lack  of  African-American  participa- 
tion in  both  the  public  and  pnvate  sector 
economies  of  his  community. 

Charles  Kindle  was  also  a  leader  in  efforts 
within  the  Pittsburgh  area  and  across  the  Na- 
tion to  generate  public  support  lor  sanctions 
against  South  Africa.  He  succeeded  in  focus- 
ing local  attention  on  the  evils  of  the  South  Af- 
rican apartheid  system  as  chairman  of  the  first 
African  affairs  committee  of  any  NAACP  chap- 
ter in  the  United  States.  Charles  Kindle  pro- 
tested plans  to  set  up  a  South  African  con- 
sulate in  Pittsburgh  and  worked  with  others  for 
the  freedom  of  Nelson  Mandela  His  efforts, 
along  with  those  of  many  other  dedicated  indi- 
viduals, played  a  key  role  m  exposing  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Reagan  administration's  policy  of 
constructive  engagement  with  mmonty-ruled 
South  Africa.  The  successful  enactment,  over 
the  veto  of  President  Reagan,  of  South  African 
sanctions  legislation  banning  United  States  in- 
vestment m  that  country  was  made  possible  in 
large  part  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  like 
Charles  Kindle. 

Charles  Kindle  was  a  graduate  of  Schenley 
High  School  and  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  sociology  and  psychology  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  in  1971.  In  addition  to  his 
many  other  civic  efforts,  Charles  Kindle  was 
active  in  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Coalition  of 
Black  Trade  Unionists,  for  which  he  chaired 
the  African  and  foreign  affairs  committee. 

This  man  passed  away  in  the  midst  of  a 
campaign  to  serve  his  community  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Penn  Hills  Council.  As  was  true 
throughout  his  life,  this  final  effort  was  ani- 
mated by  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  and 
citizen  power.  In  the  words  of  Charles  Kindle, 
"I  believe  you  have  to  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal process  of  this  country  if  you  want  to  see 
change." 

Charles  Kindle's  actions  were  rooted  in  the 
history  of  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the 
1960's,  when  he  joined  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Amencans,  black  and  white,  in  the  1963 
march  on  Washington  to  hear  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.,  proclaim  "I  Have  A  Dream." 
Charles  Kindle  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
justice.  He  provided  an  example  to  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  fact  that  individual  men  and 
women  can  combat  the  wrongs  of  the  world 
without  giving  in  to  despair,  bitterness,  or  res- 
ignation. 

It  IS  appropriate  to  note  that  Charles  Kindle 
returned  to  Washington  this  past  August  to 
celebrate  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  march 
on  Washington.  I  am  sure  that  for  Charles  Kin- 
dle, and  many  others,  this  event  was  both  a 
celebration  of  the  past  and  a  rededication  of 
commitment  to  work  for  a  better  future.  While 
Charles  Kindle  has  passed  from  this  world,  I 
am  confident  that  his  memory  will  continue  to 
inspire  many  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  people  of  Penn 
Hills,  Pittsburgh,  and  Allegheny  County  will 
mourn  the  tragic  loss  of  Charles  Kindle  for 
some  time.  I  want  to  join  with  everyone  else 
in  my  community  in  wishing  the  very  best  to 
Charles  Kindle's  wife  of  35  years,  Anna,  the 
Kindle  family,  and  his  many  friends. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  EUGENE 
•     VINCENT  LOMBARDO 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1993 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  pay 
tnbute  to  Col.  Eugene  Vincent  Lombardo,  who 
is  retiring  after  a  most  distinguished  military 
career. 

Eugene  Is  an  advertising,  sales  and  public 
relations  executive  who  has  spent  25  years 
with  his  wife  Carol  in  the  New  York  City  area. 

Eugene's  service  in  the  military  has  taken 
him  from  Brooklyn,  to  Fort  Dix,  to  the  Berlin 
Wall  cnsis,  returning  to  New  York  City  and  the 
Empire  State  Military  Academy,  Officer  Can- 
didate School.  After  he  received  his  commis- 
sion as  an  infantry  officer,  he  went  on  to  the 
New  York  Army  National  Guard,  as  a  com- 
pany commander,  then  on  to  Army  Public  Af- 
fairs. From  there  Eugene  served  in  Venice, 
Italy  in  the  Army  Civil  Affairs  Division.  His  mili- 
tary career  culminated  as  deputy  chief  staff  for 
information  management,  77th  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve Command,  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

Eugene  was  also  awarded  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  medals  our  Nation  may  bestow 
upon  a  soldier,  the  Legion  of  Merit.  This  medal 
was  awarded  for  exceptionally  merifonous 
service  throughout  his  distinguished  32-year 
military  career. 

Eugene  is  a  well  known  advertising  and 
public  relations  executive  who  gives  his  time 
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and  effort  to  humanitarian  causes  and  to  var- 
ied civic  and  community  service  activities 
throughout  the  greater  New  York  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Eugene  is  the  epitome  of  an 
officer,  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  leader,  and 
tonight  he  concludes  over  three  decades  of 
military  service.  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  saluting  him  and  saying  thank  you  for  the 
many  years  of  service  he  has  given  to  the  Na- 
tion and  his  community. 


SHORTAGE  OF  AFFORDABLE 
HOUSING  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  JEFTERSON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  be- 
fore you  today  to  add;pss  the  issue  of  the 
shortage  of  afforclgjil^^using  stock  plaguing 
many  of  our  urban  centers  across  the  Nation. 
A  1992  Harvard  University  study  estimated 
that  there  were  only  4.1  million  units  of  HUD 
or  privately  owned,  publicly  assisted  housing 
units  available  to  a  population  of  13.8  million 
households  that  are  eligible  to  receive  HUD-fi- 
nanced  housing  assistance.  There  is  a  great 
need  to  preserve  these  housing  units  and  to 
make  the  necessary  investment  in  rehabilita- 
tion to  maintain  them  as  decent  housing  for 
tenants  who  otherwise  could  not  afford  decent 
housing. 

The  administration  has  underscored  this 
need  in  its  February  report,  "A  Vision  of 
Change  for  America."  In  that  report  the  admin- 
istration called  for  additional  funding  to  "repair 
and  restore  the  Nation's  stock  of  assisted  rent- 
al housing,  most  of  which  is  20  to  30  years 
old.  Many  units  are  m  detenorated  buildings. 
Many  operators  of  buildings  are  also  finan- 
cially troubled."  What  these  projects  need 
above  all  else  is  capital.  Due  to  the  effects  of 
the  prolonged  recession  on  the  real  estate 
market,  it  is  not  practicable  to  seek  this  addi- 
tional capital  from  the  current  owners  of  the 
projects.  These  owners  have  no  incentive, 
given  the  depressed  market  prices  of  the 
properties,  to  invest  more  capital  in  invest- 
ments currently  earning  little  or  no  return.  It  Is 
also  not  realistic  to  expect  these  owners  to 
sell  the  properties  to  new  owners  who  can 
raise  the  additional  capital  needed.  Given  the 
depressed  state  of  the  market,  current  owners 
cannot  afford  to  sell  the  projects  because  they 
would  suffer  large,  out-of-pocket  losses.  These 
losses  are  the  result  of  the  changes  in  the  tax 
laws  made  m  1986  and  the  general  aging  of 
the  projects,  which  have  substantially  reduced 
the  market  value  of  the  projects.  In  addition, 
many  of  these  investors  are  getting  older  and 
have  the  option  of  bequeathing  their  interests 
to  their  heirs  with  a  stepped  up  basis,  thereby 
avoiding  paying  any  capital  gams  taxes  at  all 
with  respect  to  the  properties. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides  for  15- 
year,  straight-line  depreciation  for  new  inves- 
tors in  the  housing  projects,  together  with  an 
exemption  from  the  passive  loss  rules.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  provisions  will  likely  be  to  cause 
a  modest  increase  in  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erties over  their  current  depressed  levels. 
This,  in  turn,  would  allow  the  current  investors 
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to  sell  the  properties  at  a  price  suflicient  lor 
them  to  pay  the  capital  gams  taxes  that  will  be 
due  upon  sale.  Because  of  this  infusion  ol  rev- 
enue to  the  Treasury  from  capital  gams  taxes, 
the  legislation  will,  m  all  likelihood,  pay  for  it- 
self and  thus  be  revenue  neutral.  New  inves- 
tors with  the  requisite  capital  could  then  fi- 
nance the  necessary  renovations  subiect  to 
the  continuing  regulatory  supervision  of  HUD. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  proposal  will  re- 
sult m  a  "wm-win"  situation.  The  legislation 
ensures  that  the  protects  will  continue  to  be 
maintained  for  low-mcome  tenants  who  will  be 
the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  mfusion  of  new 
capital.  Moreover,  it  is  far  more  cost-effective 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  funnel  private  capital  mto  maintaining 
existing  low-mcome  housing  than  to  continue 
to  emphasize  programs  designed  solely  for 
the  construction  of  new  low-mcome  housing.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 


THE  WINDOW  OF  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT 


HON.  JON  KYL 

OF  .\RIZO.\.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  21,  I 
introduced  the  Window  of  Opportunity  Act, 
H.R,  3101,  a  measure  designed  to  quickly 
jump  start  the  Nations  sputtering  economy  by 
providing  a  temporary  reduction  m  the  capital 
gams  tax  rate. 

Capital  gams  tax  realizations  have  fallen 
sharply  since  1986,  when  capital  gams  tax 
rates  were  increased.  That  is  because  people 
are  now  holding  on  to  their  assets  rather  than 
selling  tfiem  and  paying  the  higher  tax. 

Nevertheless,  the  issue  of  capital  gams  is 
one  which  hats,  and  continues  to.  divide  the 
House  and  Senate.  II  has  always  prompted 
questions  about  who  will  benelil  most,  what 
the  ellect  on  the  Treasury  will  be,  and  so 
forth.  And  as  a  result.  Congress  has  never 
been  able  to  reach  a  consensus  about  how  to 
relorm  capital  gams  taxes. 

There's  now  a  way  to  find  concrete  answers 
to  those  questions  and,  at  the  same  lime,  give 
the  economy  the  critical  shot  m  the  arm  it 
needs.  It  is  Window  of  Opportunity  Act. 

The  bill  would  set  a  maximum  capital  gams 
tax  rate  ol  6  percent,  lor  1  year  only,  lor  those 
m  the  highest  income  lax  bracket.  A  top  rate 
ol  3  percent  would  be  set  tor  everyone  else. 
And,  the  bill  would  permanently  index  capital 
gams  to  ensure  that  taxpayers  are  not  penal- 
ized lor  the  ellects  ol  mllation 

The  temporary  reduction  included  in  the 
Window  ol  Opportunity  Act  will  provide  quick 
economic  stimulus,  helping  to  unlock  a  sizable 
share  ol  the  estimated  S7  trillion  ol  capital  that 
IS  pent  up  as  a  result  ol  high  tax  rates.  With 
more  gams  to  tax,  even  at  lower  rates,  reve- 
nues to  the  Treasury  will  increase.  And  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  I  believe  the  temporary 
reduction  will  help  demonstrate  that  a  p>erma- 
nent  rate  cut  is  not  only  )ustilied,  but  that  it 
would  be  highly  beneliciai  to  the  economy. 

Let's  Imd  out  exactly  who  will  pay  if  capital 
gams  taxes  are  cut:   what  the   real-lile  dy- 
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namic — not  )ust  the  static — ellect  on  the  econ- 
omy will  be;  and  just  how  much  additional  rev- 
enue Hows  to  the  Treasury. 

I  mvite  my  colleagues  to  review  the  follow- 
ing comments  ol  the  National  Center  lor  Policy 
Analysis  [NCPA],  which  has  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal, and  to  )om  me  today  as  a  cosponsor  ol 
this  very  important  initiative. 

I  submit  the  NCPA's  letter  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record. 

NCPA, 
October  1.  1993. 
Hon.  Jon  L  Kyl. 

Rayburn   House  Office  Building.    Washington. 
DC 

Dear  Congressman  Kyl:  I  am  writing  in 
response  to  your  recent  letter  soliciting  our 
comment  and  analysis  on  the  effects  of  a 
temporary  capital  gains  tax  rate  cut  and  a 
permanent  indexing  of  capital  gains.  The  Na- 
tional Center  for  Policy  Analysis  (NCPA)  has 
studied  capital  gains  taxes  extensively 

Based  on  that  work,  we  conclude  that  the 
temporary  reduction  in  the  capital  gains  tax 
rate  proposed  in  your  Window  of  Opportunity 
Act  would  increase  tax  revenues  tempo- 
rarily As  you  know,  capital  gains  tax  reve- 
nue has  fallen  sharply  since  1986  because  peo- 
ple are  holding  assets  rather  than  paying  the 
higher  tax.  'Vour  bill  would  encourage  the 
sale  of  those  assets,  producing  more  capital 
gains  and  more  capital  gains  tax  revenue. 

A  permanent  reduction  in  the  capital  gains 
tax  rate  would,  however,  be  preferable  be- 
cause it  would  have  long-term  benefits  in  the 
generation  of  new  assets,  new  capital,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  more  tax  revenue.  Your 
proposal  for  permanent  indexing  of  capital 
gains  would  do  just  that. 

While  some  government  economists 
project  that  indexing  for  inflation  would  re- 
sult in  a  permanent  loss  of  tax  revenue  fol- 
lowing a  temporary  initial  gain,  our  analyses 
of  past  indexing  proposals  have  shown  that 
indexing  will  cause  overall  federal  revenue 
to  increase  in  all  future  years.  There  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  think  this  same  effect 
would  not  be  produced  by  your  proposal. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  your  efforts  and  proposed  legislation. 
Warm  regards, 

John  c.  Goodman. 

President. 


TRIBUTE     TO  JOSEPH     CARDINAL 

BERNARDIN:  RECIPIENT   OF    THE 

MARYVILLE  STANDING       TALL 
AWARD 


HON.  BOBBY  L  RUSH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  RUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  nse  today  to  pay  homage  to 
Chicago's  spiritual  leader,  Joseph  Cardinal 
Bernardin,  who  will  be  presented  with  the 
1993  Maryville  Standing  Tall  Award  this  Fri- 
day. October  22.  1993.  This  award  is  m  rec- 
ognition ol  Cardinal  Bernardm's  unrelenting 
work  on  behall  ol  the  needy  children  ol 
Maryville  Academy. 

Since  1883.  Maryville  Academy  has  been  a 
home  lor  children  who  have  been  abandoned 
by  society  Maryville  oHers  these  children  the 
love,  the  understanding,  and  the  hope  that 
could  not  be  ollered  anywhere  else.  Cardmal 
Bernardin  has  worked  with  these  children  tire- 
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lessly  as  a  teacher,  healer,  and  mentor,  and 
has  given  so  many  ol  them  the  sense  ol  sell- 
worth  that  has  been  all  too  absent  m  their 
young  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  think  ol  a  man  more 
deserving  ol  this  award  than  His  Eminence, 
Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin;  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues m  this  body  to  join  me  m  extending 
our  sincerest  and  heartlelt  congratulations  on 
this  wonderlul  event. 


October  20,  1993 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  LIVING  IN 
VIOLENT  ENVIRONMENTS  [ALIVE] 


70TH     ANNIVERSARY     OF    THE     ST. 
JOSEPH  POLISH  NATIONAL 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH 


HON.  TIM  HOLDEN 

OF  pennsylvanl\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
recognition  of  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Polish  National  Catholic  Church  in 
Middleport.  PA.  Located  m  the  picturesque 
Schuylkill  Valley,  Middleport's  coal  industry  at- 
tracted many  Poles,  Slovaks,  Russians,  and 
Lithuanians  Irom  1900  to  1920.  Dunng  these 
years  the  Poles  grew  uncomlortable  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  so  in  1923  ties  with 
Rome  were  cut.  The  newly  independent  Poles 
united  to  lorm  the  Polish  National  Catholic 
Church.  On  October  29,  1923,  the  lirst  Holy 
Mass  m  the  Polish  language  was  held  m  the 
Russian  church.  Shortly  afterwards  the  PNCC 
parish  ol  Middleport  was  organized. 

Under  the  leadership  ol  their  lirst  pastor, 
Rev.  Jezel  Brzozowski,  and  Karol  Pituch, 
chairman  ol  the  first  parish  committee,  the  pa- 
nshioners  bought  a  house  and  land  lor  the 
church.  In  1927  parishioner  and  builder  Felix 
Bartush  supervised  the  construction  ol  the 
church  and  was  aided  by  many  parishioners 
who  latxjred  out  ol  the  goodness  ol  their 
hearts  to  complete  the  project. 

The  years  ol  the  Great  Depression  were  dif- 
ficult for  the  parish,  since  there  were  no  pas- 
tors available  and  no  money  to  pay  pansh 
debts.  At  long  last,  Rev.  Franciszek 
Kaczmarczyk  arrived  at  St.  Joseph's  and  re- 
vived the  pansh,  urging  them  to  abandon  the 
Idea  ol  selling  the  church  to  pay  back  debts. 
Since  Rev.  Kaczmarczyk's  10  years  ol  serv- 
ice, the  church  has  continued  to  thrive  and 
grow  under  the  leadership  ol  line  pastors  such 
as  Rev.  Stanley  Skrzpek,  Rev.  Walter  Thom- 
as, Rev.  Marian  Gora,  Rev.  Kazimierz  Grotnik, 
and  others. 

Over  the  past  70  years  the  wonderlul  Polish 
people  ol  the  parish  have  made  the  growth, 
remodeling,  rebuilding,  and  new  additions  pos- 
sible lor  St.  Joseph's.  Through  their  hard  work 
and  dedication,  the  parishioners  who  have 
kept  the  church  going  through  both  the  good 
and  bad  years.  The  current  panshioners  still 
emulate  the  heart  and  good  work  of  the  origi- 
nal builders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  take  this  op- 
portunity today  to  congratulate  St.  Josephs  on 
their  70th  anniversary.  I  hope  there  will  be  70 
more  years  ol  dedicated  people  bringing  con- 
tinued success  and  happiness  to  the  pansh  ol 
St.  Joseph. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  TALENT 

OK  MISSOLRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  TALENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  and  con- 
gratulate the  organization  known  as  ALIVE,  Al- 
ternatives To  Living  In  Violent  Environments, 
in  acknowledgement  of  their  10  years  of  dedi- 
cat6d  service  to  victims  of  domestic  violence 
in  the  St.  Louis  area. 

Alternatives  To  Living  In  Violent  Environ- 
ments [ALIVE]  was  lounded  in  1983  to  provide 
accessible  and  allordable  alternatives  to  vio- 
lence lor  battered  women  and  their  children  m 
the  St.  Louis  area.  Battenng  is  the  single  larg- 
est cause  ol  injury  to  women  in  the  United 
States  as  it  is  estimated  that  a  woman  is  bat- 
tered at  least  once  every  15  seconds.  A  not- 
lor-prolit  agency,  ALIVE  seeks  to  address  this 
ternble  problem  by  empowering  battered 
women  to  take  control  ol  their  own  lives  and 
to  realize  their  strengths  and  abilities.  In  order 
to  raise  awareness  ol  this  problem,  ALIVE 
also  provides  a  variety  ol  community  edu- 
cation programs  to  increase  awareness  ol  the 
problems  ol  family  violence. 

Domestic  violence  against  women  is  det- 
nmental  not  only  to  the  women  involved  but 
also  to  their  children,  their  community,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Violence  to  women  m  their 
homes  is  a  terrible  problem  facing  our  country, 
but  thanks  to  organizations  like  ALIVE,  we  are 
beginning  to  address  this  problem.  I  would  ask 
my  fellow  Congressmen  to  join  with  me  in 
congratulating  Alternatives  To  Living  In  Violent 
Environments  on  their  1 0th  anniversary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY CELEBRATION  OF  CHINA 
LAKE 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CAL!F0RNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  LEWIS  ol  Calilornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bnng  to  your  attention  the  fine 
work  and  outstanding  national  service  pro- 
vided by  one  ol  our  country's  linest  naval  la- 
cilities— the  China  Lake  .site  ol  the  Naval  Air 
Warlare  Center  Weapons  Division  located  m 
Calilornia's  high  Mojave  Desert.  In  early  No- 
vember, this  1 -million  acre  lacility  will  be  rec- 
ognized lor  50  years  of  service  in  providing 
technical  assistance  and  innovative  research 
in  meeting  our  country's  national  delense 
needs. 

China  Lake,  with  its  impressive  cadre  ol  sci- 
entists, engineers,  technicians,  and  support 
personnel,  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Navy's  re- 
search, development,  test,  evaluation,  and  in- 
service  engineenng  center  lor  weapons  sys- 
tems associated  with  air  warlare,  missile  sys- 
tems, aircraft  weapons  integration,  and  air- 
borne electronic  warlare  systems.  The  site  is 
also  an  integral  player  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  ol  air,  land,  and  sea  naval  test- 
ing. 
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From  its  beginnings  in  1943,  China  Lake's 
17.000  square  miles  ol  restncted  airspace, 
lack  ol  encroachment,  and  isolated  location 
have  made  it  an  ideal  and  secure  site  lor  the 
development  ol  air  weaponry.  Its  early  con- 
tributions in  rocketry  and  bombs  during  World 
War  II  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  develop- 
ment ol  the  lirst  air-to-air  guided  missile,  the 
lirst  antiradiation  missiles,  and  subsequent 
missile  systems. 

As  the  Navy's  largest  land  holder,  China 
Lake  accommodates  extensive,  highly  instru- 
mented air  and  ground  ranges  as  well  as  spe- 
cialized laboratory  facilities.  With  those  capa- 
bilities, China  Lake  has  lor  years  responded 
rapidly  with  technical  innovation  to  the  many 
short-term  military  conllicts  our  country  has 
experienced  since  World  War  II. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  our  col- 
leagues, and  the  many  past  and  present  civil- 
ian and  military  employees  ol  China  Lake  in 
recognizing  the  vast  and  diversilied  contribu- 
tions ol  this  lacility  to  our  national  delense 
over  the  past  50  years.  In  our  everchanging 
delense  environment,  China  Lake  remains 
poised  to  continue  playing  a  critical  role  in 
maintaining  our  defense  readiness  lor  years  to 
come.  It  is  only  lining  that  the  House  pay  trib- 
ute to  China  Lake  today. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DR.  JAMES 
A.  BIRD 


HON.  CHET  EDWARDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1993 
Mr.  EDWARDS  ol  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  give  special  tribute  to  Dr.  James 
A.  Bird  upon  his  retirement  from  the  Texas 
State  Technical  College  system.  In  a  career 
which  spanned  30  years  ol  service  to  the 
technical  education  ol  Texas,  Dr.  Bird  exempli- 
lies  one  who  strives  to  help  make  the  luture 
brighter  lor  others  in  their  ellorls  to  lurther 
their  education.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  heartfelt  congratulations  to  him 
for  his  sellless  and  tireless  ellorts  lor  the  bet- 
terment ol  the  statewide  education  community 
in  Texas.  He  is  to  be  commended  lor  his  work 
and  dedication  and  has  distinguished  himsell 
as  a  systems  vice  president,  systems  vice 
chancellor,  and  acting  chancellor. 

I  know  that  he  Is  lullilled  and  sustained  by 
the  many  lond  memories  he  has  Irom  his 
years  with  the  TSTC  System.  It  is  my  hope, 
however,  that  as  he  enters  retirement  years, 
he  will  enjoy  this  new  chapter  in  his  lile  with 
as  much  londness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in 
recognizing  and  honoring  this  man  and  his 
contribution  to  education  and  to  the  State  ol 
Texas. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ELDER  LOVICK  P. 
BELLINGER.  JR. 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE; OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20, 1993 
Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
on  the  floor  ol  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
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lives  to  pay  tribute  to  one  ol  Philadelphia's 
most  beloved  clergymen.  On  Sunday,  October 
29,  Elder  Lovick  P.  Bellinger,  Jr.  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  banquet  celebrating  his  10  years  ol 
service  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  the  Heav- 
enly Temple  Church  ol  God  in  Chnst.  To  com- 
memorate this  most  special  occasion,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  remark- 
able career  of  this  outstanding  individual. 

As  the  senior  pastor  and  lounder  ol  the 
Heavenly  Temple  Church  ol  God  in  Chnst  in 
the  great  city  ol  Philadelphia,  Elder  Bellinger 
has  led  his  congregation  with  the  greatest 
sense  ol  dedication  and  commitment  to  the 
good  works  ol  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst.  Elder 
Bellinger  has  always  lought  lor  the  betterment 
ol  the  Philadelphia  community,  and  has  prov- 
en himsell  an  excellent  advocate  and  lighter 
lor  the  urgent  needs  that  constantly  face  our 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  his  career.  Elder 
Bellinger  has  also  been  a  major  asset  to  many 
organizations  in  our  community.  Through  his 
constant  dedication  and  boundless  energy. 
Elder  Bellinger  has  certainly  provided  a  great 
many  Philadelphians  with  new  opportunities, 
and  restored  hope  and  laith. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  rise  and 
join  me  in  paying  our  greatest  tributes  to  my 
dear  Inend  Elder  Lovick  P.  Bellinger,  Jr.  I 
would  also  like  to  extend  our  warmest  appre- 
ciation to  Elder  Bellinger's  beloved  lamily  and 
congregation.  On  behall  ol  the  entire  U.S. 
Congress,  I  would  like  to  oiler  my  greatest 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  Elder  Lovick  P. 
Bellinger,  Jr.  May  God  continue  to  bless  and 
smile  on  this  truly  great  man,  so  that  he  may 
continue  to  preside  over  our  spiritual  commu- 
nity well  into  the  next  century. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAX  BRUDER.  SR. 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1993 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  an  out- 
standing individual,  Mr.  Mjix  Bruder.  Max  was 
recently  recognized  by  the  Ogemaw  County 
Veterans  Alliance  in  Michigan  as  the  Veteran 
of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Max  Bruder  bravely  served  our  country 
during  World  War  II  and  continues  to  be  an 
advocate  lor  our  Nation's  veterans.  He  has 
been  an  active  member  ol  many  veterans  or- 
ganizations in  Ogemaw  County.  Max  is  a  lile- 
time  member  ol  the  D.A.V.,  V.F.W.  Post  3775, 
and  Amencan  Legion  Post  103.  He  serves  as 
the  community  service  ollicer  lor  both  the 
V.F.W.  and  the  American  Legion. 

He  lives  in  the  Channel  Lake  area  ol 
Ogemaw  County  and  is  involved  m  numerous 
civic  organizations.  Max  has  distinguished 
himsell  in  many  ways,  especially  m  admin- 
istering the  Community  Food  Basket  Program 
that  has  raised  over  Si 5,000  lor  the  elderly 
and  needy  which  has  distributed  over  20  tons 
of  food  to  the  people  ol  Ogemaw  County  dur- 
ing 1992-93. 

In  addition,  Max  has  contributed  over  400 
hours  of  civic  duty  to  the  Department  ol  Social 
Services    and    Senior    Citizens    of    Ogemaw 
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County.  His  activities  have  been  as  vaned  as 
assisting  individuals  in  need,  raising  much 
needed  funds,  and  working  on  construction 
proiects  in  the  area. 

Max  Bruder  was  lurther  honored  recently 
when  he  was  selected  as  first  runner-up  for 
the  Michigan  Veteran  of  the  Year  m  1993 

The  Veterans  Alliance  of  Ogemaw  County  is 
an  umbrella  group  that  represents  all  veterans 
in  Ogemaw  County.  The  Veteran  of  the  Year 
award  is  considered  their  highest  honor. 

Mr  Bruder  is  truly  a  fine  citizen  and  an 
asset  to  the  people  of  Ogemaw  County  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  know  that  you  will  )0in  with  me  in 
commending  this  outstanding  individual. 


TIME  TO  CURB  BIG  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JOE  KNOLLENBERG 

OF  mich:g.\n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1993 

Mr  KNOLLENBERG  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
article  by  Mr  Cesar  Conda  of  the  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  Institution.  In  this  article  Mr. 
Conda  outlines  the  dangers  of  an  out  of  con- 
trol Federal  budget 

The  U.S.  Government  now  consumes  37 
percent  of  GDP  This  figure  has  grown  stead- 
ily over  the  last  several  decades.  Unless  the 
growth  of  Government  is  checked  we  will  soon 
approach  the  levels  of  spending  m  the  Social- 
ist economics  of  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Conda  points  out  what  many  have  ig- 
nored. Due  to  their  high  levels  of  government 
spending  and  taxation,  the  average  unemploy- 
ment in  the  major  European  economies  has 
increased  from  about  2  percent  m  the  1960's 
to  between  9  and  10  percent  m  the  late 
1980s. 

[From  the  National  Conservative  Weekly. 

Sept.  26.  1993] 
ENTITLEMENT  TRAP  WILL  KILL  U.S.  JOBS 
(By  Cesar  V.  Conda  and  Roman  Lyniuk) 

If  President  Bill  Clinton's  proposals  creat- 
ing several  additional  new  entitlement 
spending  programs — chief  among  them  a 
costly  federal  health  care  plan — are  enacted 
by  the  U.S.  Congress.  America  could  develop 
a  bad  case  of  ■Eurosclerosls"— the  economic 
disease  of  anemic  growth  and  feeble  job  cre- 
ation that  has  plagued  European  economics 
for  the  better  part  of  two  decades. 

The  evidence  of  the  past  three  decades  now 
confirms  the  -Rahn  Curve"  theory  of  former 
Chamber  of  Commerce  chief  economist  Rich- 
ard Rahn  suggesting  an  inverse  correlation 
between  government  spending  and  economic 
growth. 

Nowhere  is  this  correlation  more  evident 
than  in  Europe,  where  the  public  sector  in 
several  countries  has  now  ballooned  to  al- 
most half  of  the  national  income  and  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  has  plummeted  to 
less  than  2%  per  year  on  average. 

The  driving  force  behind  this  colossal  ex- 
pansion of  government  in  Europe  has  been 
the  tremendous  growth  in  social  welfare  ex- 
penditures, unemployment,  retirement,  in- 
come maintenance  and  health  benefits. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1960s,  social  spend- 
ing in  the  major  European  countries  (France. 
U.K..  Germany  and  Italy)  averaged  at>out 
16%  of  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP).  By 
the  end  of  the  1980s,  this  spending  had  in- 
creased to  about  27%  of  GDP  on  average. 
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This  surge  in  social  spending  however  well- 
intentioned,  has  had  a  profoundly  negative 
impact  on  the  ability  of  the  European  econo- 
mies to  create  jobs  and  raise  incomes. 

For  example,  average  unemployment  rates 
in  the  major  European  states  have  increased 
from  about  2%  in  the  early  1960s  to  between 
9%  and  IQio  m  the  late  1980s  By  contrast, 
unemploy^ljnt  rates  have  risen  much  less  in 
the  relatively  lower  social  spending  share 
countries  like  the  U.S.  and  Japan 

Many  of  these  social  welfare  programs  ac- 
tually reduce  the  incentive  to  work  As  econ- 
omist John  Mueller  recently  noted:  -Social 
benefits  put  an  above  market  floor  I'nder 
wages,  because  at  some  point  it  is  more  at- 
tractive to  collect  benefits  than  to  work." 

If  we  look  at  how  some  of  these  programs 
actually  work,  it  isn't  difficult  to  see  why 
many  Europeans  choose  not  to  work. 

For  example,  m  Italy,  unemployment  in- 
surance compensates  up  to  80  percent  of  lost 
wages  under  certain  conditions  and  in 
France  a  worker  could  conceivably  collect 
unemployment  checks  for  three  years  and 
six  months. 

Furthermore,  as  the  European  experience 
demonstrates,  entitlement  programs  inevi- 
tably grow  and  therefore  require  higher 
taxes  on  employers. 

According  to  the  German  Industry  Insti- 
tute, because  of  the  social  welfare  state,  the 
total  business  tax  burden  is  61  percent  in 
Germany  and  52  percent  in  France,  compared 
to  -only"  45  percent  in  the  U.S.  This  tax  bur- 
den has  added  as  much  as  50  percent  to  the 
cost  of  labor  in  Europe,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times.  As  a  result.  European  labor  is 
as  much  as  50  percent  more  expensive  than 
its  major  non-European  competitors. 

For  example,  the  average  German  manu- 
facturing worker— the  highest  paid  in  Eu- 
rope—received S26.89  an  hour  in  wages  and 
benefits  last  year,  of  which  $12.47  came  in 
the  form  of  social  benefits. 

The  growth  in  social  benefit  costs  has 
caused  unit  labor  costs  in  the  European 
Community  to  outpace  those  of  its  economic 
rivals  since  the  1970s, 

In  1992  alone,  average  European  unit  labor 
costs  grew  4.1  percent  compared  to  only  1.4 
percent  in  the  U.S.  and  2.4  percent  in  Japan. 
To  stay  competitive.  European  businesses 
have  been  forced  to  either  reduce  employ- 
ment or  relocate  their  operations  to  coun- 
tries with  lower  labor  costs. 

The  combination  of  more  people  in  the  so- 
cial welfare  state— and  fewer  people  working 
in  full-time,  taxpaying  jobs — has  pushed 
some  European  governments  to  the  brink  of 
financial  collapse.  Europe's  political  leaders 
have  either  taken  or  are  considering  steps  to 
reduce  social  spending:  France  has  frozen 
'  state  pensions  at  current  levels.  Germany 
has  reduced  unemployment  expenditures, 
and  the  U.K.  has  ordered  a  complete  review 
of  welfare  spending. 

Unfortunately,  the  social  welfare  state  has 
become  so  large  and  the  'culture  of  entitle- 
ment" so  ingrained  in  European  society  it 
may  be  politically  impossible  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce.  Even  Margaret  Thatcher  in  12 
years  could  not  dismantle  the  basic  pillars  of 
the  welfare  state  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  be  sure,  the  U.S.  is  by  no  means  a  Swe- 
den or  a  France  where  government  gobbles 
up  almost  half  of  national  income.  But  with 
the  U.S.  government  share  at  37%  of  GDP. 
we  are  clearly  entering  the  "danger  zone  " 
where  the  size  of  government  has  begun  to 
limit  the  potential  growth  of  the  economy. 

As  in  Europe,  social  spending  has  fueled 
the  growth  of  government  in  the  U.S.:  Ac- 
cording to  Mueller,  from  1965  to  1992.  U.S.  en- 
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titlement  programs  have  nearly  tripled  to 
more  than  14%  of  GDP  and  unemployment 
has  risen  on  average  by  more  than  half  a  per- 
centage point  for  each  one-percentage-point 
rise  in  social  spending  as  a  share  of  GDP, 

Under  the  recently  passed  Clinton  budget, 
entitlement  spending  will  still  rise  by  more 
than  $50  billion  annually— or  $260  billion  over 
the  next  five  years.  In  fact,  this  so-called 
"deficit  reduction"  package  calls  for  some 
$40  billion  in  entitlement  expansions  over 
the  next  five  years,  including  broadened  eli- 
gibility for  food  stamps  and  low-income 
home  energy  assistance  programs. 

On  top  of  these  hefty  social  spending  in- 
creases. President  Clinton  wants  to  create  a 
panoply  of  new  entitlements,  ranging  from  a 
•national  service  "  program  to  job  training 
expenditures  for  welfare  recipients  to  a  gov- 
ernment-run health  care  system  estimated 
to  cost  taxpayers  between  $60  billon  and  $150 
billion  annually. 

The  Administration  argues  that  these  pro- 
grams will  be  limited  in  terms  of  costs  and 
program  coverage,  but  the  history  of  the 
welfare  state  tells  us  that  social  spending 
programs  develop  politically  powerful  con- 
stituencies and  eventually  expand  far  beyond 
original  expectations. 

It  may  not  be  too  late  for  the  U.S.  to  avoid 
the  entitlement  trap  that  vexes  the  Euro- 
pean economies.  U.S.  policymakers  must 
take  the  following  steps  to  prevent 
Eurosclerosls  in  America; 

First,  reject  Clinton's  new  entitlement  pro- 
posals and  instead  enact  IRA-like  tax  incen- 
tives for  individuals  and  businesses  that  pro- 
mote private  sector  saving,  health  care  and 
retirement  vehicles. 

Second,  cap  the  growth  of  entitlement 
spending  to  the  rate  of  inflation  and  popu- 
lation growth.  Such  a  plan  would  signifi- 
cantly limit  the  growth  in  the  social  spend- 
ing budget  to  a  rate  that  we  can  afford, 
thereby  increasing  the  economy's  job-creat- 
ing potential. 

Third,  fundamentally  overhaul  the  welfare 
system  by  mandating  welfare  recipients  to 
do  something  productive  in  return  for  gov- 
ernment assistance— working  in  community 
service  jobs,  ensuring  that  their  kids  stay  in 
school,  and  keeping  two-parent  families  in- 
tact. 

This  is  a  critical  moment  in  U.S.  economic 
history:  If  Clinton  is  successful  in  creating 
new  entitlement  programs— particularly  a 
federal  health  care  plan  that  forces  the 
American  middle  class  to  rely  on  Big  Gov- 
ernment—the U.S..  like  Europe,  will  be 
trapped  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  growing  govern- 
ment and  declining  employment. 


JAPAN  THE  GREAT  FREE 
TRADER???? 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  United  States  to  take  a  stand  in 
defense  of  free  trade  not  |ust  with  Japan  but 
also  in  Japan. 

Japanese  Government  officials  love  to  boast 
to  us  about  how  important  free  trade  is  to 
Japan — rattling  off  statistics  like  the  fact  that  at 
3.5  percent.  Japan's  composite  most  favored 
nation  [MFN]  tariff  level  is  even  lower  than  that 
of  the  United  Slates.  However,  tariffs  only  re- 
stnct  the  flow  of  foreign  made  goods  at  a  na- 
tions  borders.  Once  inside  an  economy,  the 
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marketability  and  relative  competitiveness  of 
products  can  just  as  easily  be  hampered  by 
rules  and  regulations  impeding  freedom  of 
movement.  You  will  never  hear  a  Japanese 
bureaucrat  use  the  word  free  to  describe  the 
way  trade  takes  place  inside  Japan's  econ- 
omy. 

Japan's  domestic  economy  is  riddled  with 
complex  regulations  and  procedures.  As  of 
last  count  there  were  over  10,900  government 
licensing  and  authorization  processes  affecting 
business  activities  in  Japan.  Almost  every  one 
of  these  procedures  is  subjectively  and  non- 
transparenlly  administered  by  the  Japanese 
bureaucracy,  whose  power  to  restrain  new- 
comers that  might  disrupt  the  market  order  is 
legendary — especially  it  seems  when  new- 
comers are  foreign  companies  with  innovative 
products  not  made  in  Japan. 

Thus — despite  what  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment may  say — rather  than  being  flat,  be- 
cause of  massive  bureaucratic  interference  the 
playing  field  for  business  m  Japan  is  more  like 
a  sleep  upward  slope.  The  solution  to  Ameri- 
ca's market  access  problems  m  Japan  is  to 
target  the  bureaucratic  impediments  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  level  access — not  to  further  em- 
power the  Japanese  bureaucracy  to  supervise 
even  more  managed  trade  agreements.  Our 
companies  need  real,  not  simulated,  access. 

The  new  Japanese  Trade  Minister.  Mr. 
Hiroshi  Kumagai,  himself  recognizes  that  the 
bureaucracy  acts  to  keep  Japan's  market 
closed.  He  is  against  the  Clinton  administra- 
tions managed  trade  proposals  but  for  any 
help  the  United  States  can  give  m  supporting 
his  favorite  cause:  deregulation. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing recent  article  from  the  International 
Herald  Tribune  on  Mr.  Kumagai.  In  our  trade 
talks  we  should  work  with  him  not  against  him. 
He  says  he  wants  free  trade  in  Japan,  I  say 
we  make  sure  he  sticks  to  his  commitment. 
Wouldn't  It  be  nice  someday  to  see  that  MITI 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Ministry  of  im- 
porting Trade  and  Industry? 
New  MITI  CHIEF  Spe..\k.s  His  Mind;   But  Is 

His  Oitspokenness  Only  .\  Political  T.ac- 

TIC'!' 

(By  Steven  Brull) 
"Big  Business  in  Japan  is  a  hotbed  of  col- 
lusion  '       I 

■We  nee(l  radical  reform  of  the  Japanese 
econom.v." 

"If  Japan's  trade  surplus  continues,  it  will 
be  one  facDor  leading  to  the  destruction  of 
the  world  economy." 

These  comments  may  resonate  with  the 
frustrations  of  Western  trade  officials,  but  in 
fact  they  are  views  that  Japan's  powerful 
minister  of  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try. Hiroshi  Kumagai.  has  expressed  over  the 
past  two  months. 

Perhaps  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  coa- 
lition government  formed  two  months  ago. 
the  feisty  53-year-old  trade  minister  has 
helped  fashion  an  image  of  a  new.  outspoken 
style  of  politics  in  Japan. 

Yet  political  insiders  say  there  may  be  less 
than  meets  the  eye  to  Mr.  Kumagai's  rhet- 
oric. To  many  longtime  observers,  his  stri- 
dency is  less  a  new  face  for  Japanese  politics 
than  an  echo  of  the  strong  men  of  the  Lib- 
eral Democratic  Party  that  dominated  Japa- 
nese politics  for  38  years. 

Without  doubt.  Mr.  Kumagai  has  added 
substance  to  the  rhetoric  of  Prime  Minister 
Morihiro    Hosokawa.    whose   coalition    over- 
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turned  the  Liberal-  Democrats  last  summer 
with  a  message  of  reforming  Japan's  politics. 

Mr.  Kumagai  has  openly  criticized  his  fel- 
low cabinet  minister  and  has  campaigned  for 
tougher  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws,  more 
transparent  public  works  bidding  procedures, 
and  drastic  corporate  restructuring.  Even 
then,  he  has  warned,  unemployment  will 
rise. 

His  comments  are  remarkable  for  a  min- 
istry that  was  a  major  architect  of  Japan's 
postwar  economic  miracle.  Just  a  year  ago 
MITI.  as  the  ministry  is  known,  was  defend- 
ing Japan's  markets  as  the  most  open  in  the 
world,  and  criticizing  foreign  countries  on 
how  unfair  their  trade  policies  were. 

"These  are  things  that  ministers  have 
never  said  before.  "  said  one  recently  retired 
MITI  official.  "That  in  itself  is  striking." 

"I've  been  quite  struck."  said  Norman 
Neuriter.  vice  president  of  Texas  Instru- 
ments Asia  Ltd..  echoing  views  common  in 
the  foreign  community  here  about  the  new 
administration.  "Everyone's  talking  about 
addressing  problems,  which  is  quite  salu- 
tary." 

Yet  while  Mr.  Kumagai's  comments  are  un- 
usually sharp  for  a  MITI  official,  they  are 
hardly  without  precedent  in  Japanese  poli- 
tics. Many  observers  place  his  comments 
within  the  long  tradition  of  the  old  ruling 
party  leadership. 

To  them.  Mr.  Kumagai's  caustic  criticisms 
of  the  Bank  of  Japan  are  reminiscent  of  Shin 
Kanemaru.  the  disgraced  Liberal  Democratic 
kingpin  who  once  threatened  to  fire  the 
bank's  governor,  Yasushi  Mieno.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Kumagai  is  a  close  associate  of  Mr. 
Kanemaru's  protege.  Ichiro  Ozawa.  a  politi- 
cian whom  many  consider  to  be  the  brains 
and  the  brawn  behind  the  governing  coali- 
tion. "He's  speaking  with  more  authority 
than  is  evident.  "  the  former  official  said. 

Even  at  MITI,  Mr.  Kumagai's  rhetoric  is 
part  of  a  long  tradition  of  inter-ministerial 
turf  battles,  in  which  the  agency's  ministers 
try  to  aid  their  charges  in  the  business  com- 
munity. Like  his  predecessors,  he  has  de- 
fended MITI,  saying  recently  that  "the  Japa- 
nese economy  is  one  of  the  most  open  mar- 
kets in  the  area  of  industrial  goods,  " 

"It's  not  at  all  surprising,  "  said  Haruo 
Shimada.  a  Keio  University  economist  and 
longtime  adviser  to  Mr.  Hosokawa.  His 
warnings  about  economic  destruction  and 
rising  unemployment  in  Japan  are  aimed  at 
reinforcing  perceptions  that  the  Japanese 
economy  needs  serious  medicine,  he  said. 

As  such,  his  views  parallel  those  of  Noboru 
Hatakeyama.  MITI's  unflinching  top  nego- 
tiator, who  resigned  earlier  this  year.  -I'm 
for  restructuring  our  economy."  he  said. 
"However,  this  is  quite  different  from  rec- 
ognizing that  our  markets  are  generally 
closed. " 

Mr.  Kumagai  began  his  career  as  a  MITI 
bureaucrat  in  1964.  but  dropped  out  11  years 
later.  As  a  member  of  the  liberal  Democratic 
party  he  showed  independence,  becoming  as- 
sociated more  with  the  party  than  the  bu- 
reaucracy he  came  from,  unlike  most  former 
bureaucrats.  He  bolted  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats to  join  the  Japan  New  Party  earlier 
this  year. 

Mr.  Kumagais  immediate  goal  appears  to 
be  to  pressure  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
the  Bank  of  Japan  to  pump  more  money  into 
the  econom.v.  He  also  wants  other  ministries, 
especially  those  overseeing  construction  and 
telecommunications,  to  prune  the  thicket  of 
regulations  that  act  as  the  primary  barrier 
to  imports  and  business  expansion. 

In  some  ways.  Mr.  Kumagai's  stridency  is 
the  mirror  image  of  the  ministry's  growing 
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irrelevancy.  "MITI  feels  really  powerless. 
Mr.  Shimada  said,  noting  that  high  tariffs, 
foreign  exchange  controls  and  the  other 
tools  MITI  once  exercised  were  phased  out 
years  ago.  -MITI  has  no  instruments,  but 
foreign  pressure  is  increasing. 

If  MITI  feels  powerless,  however,  its  min- 
ister may  be  even  more  so.  Few  stay  in  office 
long  enough  to  grasp  the  details  of  what 
their  bureaucracies  are  really  up  to.  Few.  in 
fact,  have  ever  managed  to  impose  their  will 
on  institutions  in  which  information  and 
power  generally  flow  from  the  bottom  up. 
This  is  especially  so  with  the  current  cabi- 
net, which  is  comprised  mainly  of  politicians 
new  to  power, 

-I  haven't  been  paying  too  much  attention 
to  what  he's  been  saying."  said  one  mid-level 
MITI  official  who  refused  to  be  identified. 
-I've  never  even  met  him.  " 

Still,  the  fact  that  his  gibes  have  gone 
largely  without  retort  is  a  reflection  of  how 
much  the  political  atmosphere  has  changed 
since  Mr.  Hosokawa  took  power  in  early  Au- 
gust. With  major  contractors  being  arrested 
for  bribery  seemingly  every  week,  few  are 
willing  to  defend  the  Construction  Ministry 
Likewise,  as  fears  grow  that  the  floor  may 
fall  out  under  the  economy,  pressure  is  grow- 
ing on  the  Finance  Ministry  to  abandon  its 
opposition  to  deep  cuts  in  income  taxes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DUCKETT  CREEK 
SEWER  DISTRICT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  TALENT 

OF  MISSOLRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  TALENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  and  con- 
gratulate the  Duckett  Creek  Sewer  District  m 
St.  Charles  County.  MO  which  has  been 
awarded  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Certificate  of  Ment  for  Region  VII  in  the  United 
States. 

The  award  is  one  of  three  in  the  four  State 
region  which  covers  Missouri.  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
and  Kansas.  By  presenting  the  award,  the 
EPA  recognizes  Duckett  Creek  and  its  staff  for 
demonstrating  its  commitment  to  clean  water 
through  excellent  perlormance  as  a  waste 
water  treatment  plant.  In  addition  to  the  EPA. 
Duckett  Creek  was  also  named  the  1993 
Treatment  Plant  of  the  Year  Award  by  the 
State  of  Missoun. 

A  few  of  the  plants  accomplishments  in- 
clude: 100  percent  compliance  since  its  start- 
up in  1988.  plant  improvements  for  energy 
savings  that  have  reduced  electrical  consump- 
tion and  expense  by  as  much  as  5265,000 
over  a  5-year  penod.  and  effective  land  appli- 
cation programs  which  have  provided  effective 
beneficial  reuse  of  the  waste  product.  All 
these  were  accomplished  despite  experiencing 
a  phenomenal  growrth  over  the  last  3  years  in 
which  the  water  treated  has  increased  from 
2.5  to  4.4  million  gallons  a  day. 

The  Duckett  Creek  Sewer  Distnct  serves  a 
high  grovdh  area  in  St.  Charles  County  and 
has  consistently  shown,  through  operational 
excellence,  a  solid  commitment  to  meet  the 
demands  for  clean  water  in  the  future.  The 
dedication  of  the  managers  and  workers  at 
Duckett  Creek  to  efficiency  and  the  environ- 
ment has  proven  that  they  are  well  deserving 
of  the  award  presented  by  the  EPA.  I  would 
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asK  my  fellow  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  )0in  withi  me  m  congratulating 
Richard  Higgins.  superintendent;  Thomas 
Szilasi,  director;  Barry  E.  Smith,  administrator; 
David  Fletcher,  plant  operator,  and  the  mem- 
bers o(  the  board  of  trustees  Chairman  David 
Crosby.  VIce-Chairman  David  Heideman,  Har- 
old BurKemper.  Thomas  Heinsz,  ana  Ejc;°ne 
Schwendemann,  on  this  recognition  ot  tie 
Duckett  Creek  Sewer  District. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GERALD  HANSON 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIKORMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bnng  to  your  attention  the  fine 
work  and  outstanding  public  service  of  Gerald 
Hanson  Jerry  is  retinng  after  a  29  year  career 
with  the  San  Bernardino  County  Department 
of  Weights  and  Measures  and  will  be  recog- 
nized at  a  ceremony  in  his  honor  on  Novem- 
ber 13. 

Gerald  Hanson  was  born  on  Christmas  day 
in  1938  in  Alexandria.  MN  and  has  lived  in 
Redlands  since  1949  He  received  his  B  A. 
and  MA.  from  the  University  of  Redlands.  and 
was  a  candidate  for  an  Ed.D  at  Pepperdme 
University.  In  addition.  Jerry  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  from  1960-66 

Jerry  began  his  career  with  Grand  Central 
Rocket  in  1958  as  a  scale  mechanic.  In  1964, 
he  began  a  long  and  distinguished  career  with 
the  San  Bernardino  County  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures  He  was  promoted 
from  his  initial  position  of  inspector  to  division 
chief  in  1980  and  became  director  of  the  de- 
partment m  1985 

Over  the  years.  Jerry  has  been  an  active 
member  of  a  number  of  civic  and  community 
based  organizations  including  the  Redlands 
Masonic  Lodge,  the  Redlands  Shnne  Club,  the 
San  Bernardino  Public  Employees  Associa- 
tion, the  Redlands  Noon  Kiwanis  Club  and 
others.  In  addition,  he  is  a  life  member  of  the 
U.S.  Metric  Association,  and  enjoys  member- 
ship in  the  National  Conference  on  Weights 
and  Measures,  the  Western  Weights  and 
Measurers  Association,  and  the  California  Ag- 
riculture Commissioners  and  Sealers  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  that  you  lonin  me,  our 
colleagues,  Jerry's  wife  Sandra,  his  daughter, 
Cynthia,  and  many  friends  m  wishing  Jerry  the 
very  best  m  his  retirement.  In  his  many  years 
of  devoted  service,  Jerry  Hanson  has  touched 
the  lives  of  many  people  in  our  community 
and  it  IS  only  fitting  that  the  House  recognize 
him  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  EUGENE  V. 
LOMBARDO  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OF  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM  THE 
U.S.  ARMY  RESERVES 


HON.  SUSAN  MOUNARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 

22,  1993,  a  special  celebration  will  take  place 
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in  Flushing  Meadow.  Queens,  NY.  On  this 
evening,  an  outstanding  citizen  and  soldier. 
Col.  Eugene  V.  Lombardo,  will  be  recognized 
on  his  retirement  from  a  remarkable  career  A 
native  of  Brooklyn,  NY,  Colonel  Lombardo  will 
retire  from  the  US.  Army  Reserve  after  32 
years  of  service. 

Colonel  Lombardo  earned  a  bachelor  of  pro- 
fessional studies  degree  m  business  commu- 
nication from  the  Stale  University  of  New 
York,  Empire  State  College.  He  also  holds  a 
diploma  from  the  Business  Professional  Ad- 
vertising Association  as  a  certified  business 
communicator  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Dale 
Carnegie  Institute. 

His  military  career  was  a  prolific  one,  and 
included  distinguished  service  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  in  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm.  He  served  as  division  chief  for 
public  education  with  the  353d  Civil  Affairs 
Command  assigned  to  Southern  European 
Task  Force  theater  of  operations  in  Vicenza. 
Italy  During  his  last  tour  of  duty,  he  was  the 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  information  manage- 
ment for  the  77th  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Com- 
mand. Additionally,  he  directed  US.  Army  par- 
ticipation in  the  Statute  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  is- 
land commemorative  celebrations,  achieving 
recognition  for  his  leadership  and  excellence 
in  coordinating  all  public  affairs  and  pro- 
motional activities 

Active  in  German-American  community  and, 
public  relations,  broadcasting,  and  newspaper 
journalism  for  the  U.S.  Army's  NATO  Com- 
mand. Third  Infantry  Division.  Colonel 
Lombardo  served  dunng  the  Berlin  and  Cuban 
cnses  m  the  early  sixties.  Among  his  numer- 
ous military  awards,  he  holds  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  with  four  oak  leaf  clusters  and 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal.  A  graduate  of 
the  Empire  State  Military  Academy,  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
the  National  Defense  University,  the  Senior 
Defense  Information  School,  and  the  US 
Army  War  College,  Colonel  Lombardo  has 
held  command  and  staff  assignments  with  the 
42d  Infantry — Rainbow — Division.  NY.  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  US.  Army  Reserve. 
He  also  served  as  chief  of  public  affairs  lor  the 
77th  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command. 

He  lives  with  his  wife.  Carol,  on  Staten  Is- 
land, where  he  is  active  m  professional,  com- 
munity, and  CIVIC  organizations  and  has  re- 
ceived a  number  of  awards  for  community 
service.  Mr.  Lombardo  is  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Business  Advertising 
Association,  the  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Magazine  Publishers  Associa- 
tion. He  IS  also  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association  of  the  United  Stales  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  Amencan  Legion,  among  oth- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  the  peacetime  work 
ol  our  Nation  military  goes  unnoticed.  Military 
service  is  frequently  a  difficult  and  thankless 
profession.  Colonel  Lombardo  reminds  us  of 
the  Army  Reserves'  cntical  duty  and  the  pro- 
fessionalism with  which  Its  members  fulfill  their 
mission.  It  IS  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  salute  Col.  Eugene  V. 
Lombardo.  On  behalf  of  the  Staten  Island  and 
Brooklyn  communities,  I  thank  him  lor  his  32 
years  of  selfless  service  to  our  community  and 
our  Nation. 


October  20,  1993 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ELIOT 
ENGEL  OF  NEW  YORK  HONORING 
CHARLES  SALK 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  recognize  today  an  individual 
who  has  dedicated  more  than  50  years  of  his 
life  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  lor  working 
men  and  women. 

Charles  Salk  is  being  honored  this  weekend 
by  the  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employee  (NARFE),  Manhattan-Bronx  chapter, 
for  his  many  good  works.  I  can  think  of  no 
other  person  who  better  exemplifies  the  char- 
acter and  commitment  demonstrated  by  our 
Federal  employees. 

For  35  years.  Charlie  Salk  worked  m  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  where  he  was  always  in- 
volved in  labor  issues.  He  eventually  rose  to 
the  position  of  vice  president  in  the  largest 
chapter  ol  the  postal  workers'  union. 

When  his  career  ended.  Charlie's  dedication 
to  his  colleagues  did  not  cease.  He  has  con- 
tinued his  tireless  etlorts  in  NARFE,  where  he 
has  been  active  for  the  past  15  years,  includ- 
ing the  past  decade  as  president  of  the  4,000- 
member  Manhattan-Bronx  chapter. 

Over  the  years,  Charlie  Salk  has  been  a 
friend  and  adviser  to  me,  and  a  constant  ad- 
vocate for  many  other  individuals.  He  em- 
bodies the  true  spirit  of  the  American  worker, 
who  will  give  the  best  effort  possible  at  all 
times  while  asking  only  for  lair  treatment  in  re- 
turn. 

Charlie  Salk  will  be  modest  and  say  he 
does  not  deserve  to  be  honored  by  NARFE. 
But  on  behalf  ol  the  countless  people  whose 
lives  he  has  touched.  I  can  testily  that  such  an 
honor  is  long  overdue. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FREDERICK  C. 
STEWARD 


HON.  EARL  F.  HILUARD 

OF  ALAB.A.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1993 

Mr  HILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  come 
to  speak  ol  a  great  man,  Dr.  Frederick  C. 
Steward,  who  recently  passed  away  in  Tusca- 
loosa, AL.  Dr.  Steward  was  a  giant  among  his 
many  peers  in  the  area  ol  science.  He  was 
one  ol  the  Nation's  leading  botanists  and  plant 
physiologists,  having  been  the  originator  ol  the 
now  proven  lact  that  plants  may  be  regen- 
erated from  one  single  cell.  His  discovery  ol 
the  means  to  obtain  such  regeneration  of  en- 
tire plants  from  one  single  cell  has  formed  the 
underpinning  ol  modern  plant  molecular  biol- 
ogy. All  ol  us  who  are  lovers  of  knowledge 
and  science  mourn  the  loss  of  this  great  man. 
I  wish  to  extend  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
Nation  to  his  widow,  Anne,  and  his  son,  Gor- 
don, all  who  reside  in  Tuscaloosa. 


October  20,  1993 


CONGRESSMAN  DOUG  BEREUTER 
GIVES  THOUGHTFUL  EVALUA- 
TION OF  NATO'S  ROLE 


HON.  RALPH  REGIL\ 

OF  oh; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1993 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  dunng  a  debate 
at  the  recent  North  Atlantic  Assembly  meeting 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  our  colleague 
Doug  Bereuter,  who  also  serves  as  Vice 
President  of  the  Assembly,  gave  a  very 
thoughtful  evaluation  ol  the  role  of  NATO  vis 
a  VIS  the  United  Nations.  The  text  of  the  re- 
marks are  attached  herewith: 
Remarks  of  Represe.ntative  Dolg  Bereu- 
ter AT  THE  39th  annual  MEETING  OF  THE 

North  Atlantic  Assembly 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Assembly.  The  discussion  and  debate 
over  the  last  four  days  has  been  useful  and 
Insightful.  Many  important  issues  have  been 
discussed,  from  new  membership  to  the  long- 
term  prospects  for  democracy  in  Russia. 

But  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  me  today, 
I  would  like  to  offer  some  thoughts  on  two 
matters  that  the  members  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  discussed  at  length  as  we  drafted 
the  report  America  and  Europe. 

As  the  Task  Force  recognized,  there  is  no 
longer  a  debate  about  whether  NATO  can  act 
"out-of-area."  That  decision  already  has 
been  made  and  such  action  already  under- 
taken. NATO  has  concluded  that,  if  it  is  to 
remain  relevant  as  a  security  institution,  it 
must  be  able  to  respond  beyond  its  tradi- 
tional borders  when  the  member-states  de- 
termine that  it  is  in  their  vital  interest. 

The  question  which  has  begun  to  be  asked 
by  a  few  of  our  delegates  and  which  we  must 
face— a  question  which  has  been  indirectly 
discussed  on  several  occasions  this  week- 
end—is whether  NATO  can  act  on  its  own. 
out-of-area,  without  a  mandate  from  another 
institution  such  as  the  U.N.  or  CSCE. 

It  is  certainly  possible,  and  indeed  likely, 
that  any  future  NATO  action  could  be 
launched  under  U.N.  or  CSCE  auspices.  My 
NATO  country  parliamentarians.  I  belreve. 
quite  strongly,  that  we  cannot  make  the  ex- 
istence of  a  U.N.  mandate  the  prerequisite 
for  out-of-area  action. 

My  Assembly  colleagues,  to  do  so  would  in- 
appropriately turn  NATO  solely  into  a  "'se- 
curity subcontractor  "  for  the  U.N. —a  very 
unsatisfactory  and  unacceptable  develop- 
ment. 

First,  while  it  is  likely  that  NATO  inter- 
ests will  coincide  with  the  interests  of  the 
U.N.  or  the  CSCE.  we  cannot  depend  on  this 
happening  on  all  occasions. 

Second,  we  cannot  always  depend  on  action 
when  we  need  it.  Action  can  be  delayed  or 
stopped,  for  example,  by  a  veto  from  the 
PRC.  And  the  events  of  the  last  two  weeks  in 
Moscow  suggest,  of  course,  that  we  should 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  Russia  will  al- 
ways, routinely,  support  our  objectives  in 
the  Security  Council. 

Third,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  United 
Nations  will  adopt  rules  of  engagement  that 
NATO  simply  cannot  accept.  In  Somalia,  the 
United  States  is  burdened  with  rules  of  en- 
gagement that  have  effectively  undermined 
the  ability  to  fulfill  the  mission.  British. 
French.  Canadian  and  other  peacekeepers  in 
Bosnia  have  faced  similar  difficulties.  I 
would  suggest  that  it  is  increasingly  unac- 
ceptable for  the  U.N.  to  deny  NATO  peace- 
keepers that  ability  to  exploit  our  great 
military  capability. 
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Consequently,  although  it  is  not  expressly 
stated  NATO  policy.  I  believe  we  must  real- 
istically acknowledge  that  autonomous  out- 
of-area  action  is  not  only  a  possibility— it 
may  be  essential  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Moreover,  retaining  the  option  of  autono- 
mous out-of-area  action  should  have  a 
healthy  deterrent  value.  If  a  potential  adver- 
sary believes  NATO  will  act  out-of  area  to 
protect  its  interests,  such  an  aggressor  will 
be  less  likely  to  provoke  a  crisis. 

Now.  colleagues,  a  second  concern  that  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  addressed  while 
drafting  thp  America  and  Europe  report  is  the 
general  issue  of  changes  in  force  structure 
and  ongoing  reductions  in  defense  spending. 
We  all  recognize  that  the  risk  of  massive  ar- 
mored assault  through  the  Fulda  Gap  or 
across  the  Central  European  Plain  is  now  un- 
likely. The  Cold  War  is  over  and  that  cer- 
tainly means  that  it  is  appropriate  to  reduce 
defense  expenditures  within  the  Alliance. 
But.  a  pell-mell,  preemptive,  uncoordinated 
race  to  slash  defense  spending  by  the  unilat- 
eral actions  of  our  16  member  states  Is  both 
reckless  and  counterproductive. 

The  members  of  the  Alliance  must  coordi- 
nate our  decisions  on  changes  in  force  size 
and  structure,  combat  support,  and  infra- 
structure. If  we  do  not,  the  Alliance  could 
well  become  a  paper  tiger.  Already  we  see 
the  strains  brought  on  by  existing  peace- 
keeping commitments  and  the  prospects  for 
very  large  commitments  in  Bosnia. 

My  friends,  this  is  too  important  a  matter 
to  fall  back  on  diplomatic  niceties.  I  must  be 
blunt.  I  am  concerned  that  my  own  nation 
may  be  reducing  defense  spending  at  too 
rapid  a  rate.  And.  I  fear  that  the  currently 
announced  U.S.  force  reductions  may  cause 
difficulties  in  the  years  ahead.  But,  the 
American  reductions  are  modest  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  reductions  that  some  of 
our  NATO  allies  have  announced.  I  need  not 
go  into  specifics  here.  In  his  report  to  the 
Defense  and  Security  Committee,  our  Span- 
ish colleague,  Rafael  Estrella.  describes  in 
detail  the  cascading  military  cuts  that  have 
begun  within  the  Alliance. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  reductions  in  spend- 
ing and  reduction  in  forces  are  now  appro- 
priate. But.  I  plead  that  these  reductions 
take  place  within  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated effort.  My  Assembly  colleagues,  if  our 
respective  national  parliaments  refuse  to 
support  a  basic  minimal  level  for  defense, 
the  much-discussed  Strategic  Concept  can- 
not protect  nations  when  they  lose  either 
the  will  or  means  to  defend  themselves.  We 
must  urge  our  governments  to  use  the  Janu- 
ary 1994  NATO  Summit  as  an  opportunity  to 
realistically  coordinate  levels  of  defense 
spending. 

In  summary  and  conclusion,  then,  my  As- 
sembly colleagues,  I  ask  you  to  first  resist 
any  erosion  of  NATO's  autonomy  to  the 
U.N..  WEU.  or  CSCE— within  the  territory  of 
our  NATO  countries  or  out-of-area,  and  sec- 
ondly to  demand  that  our  defense  ministers 
develop  by  unanimous  action  a  precise 
framework  to  strongly  influence  and  coordi- 
nate the  defense  reductions  and  changes  in 
our  sixteen  nation  states. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  BERRY 
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people  who  have  served  their  community  as 
well  as  Michael' Berry.  On  Thursday,  October 
21.  Michael  will  be  honored  before  600  people 
in  Michigan  with  the  presentation  of  the  t^Ja- 
tional  Order  ol  the  Cedar  ol  Lebanon  Knight 
Award. 

This  special  testimonial  gathering  ol  Mi- 
chael's admirers,  ol  whom  I  am  one,  will  pay 
tribute  to  his  prolessionalism  and  commitment 
to  public  service.  He  served  with  distinction  as 
the  chairperson  of  the  Wayne  County  Road 
Commission.  His  work  on  that  commission  in- 
cluded his  stalwart  etlorts  on  behall  of  Detroit 
Metropolitan  Airport,  where  his  devotion  and 
dedication  resulted  in  the  Berry  International 
Terminal  being  named  in  his  honor. 

As  a  humanitarian,  Michael  Berry  has  made 
his  presence  and  concern  the  object  of  admi- 
ration and  respect.  Particularly  close  to  his 
heart  have  been  his  undertakings  an  behalf  of 
Lebanon  in  the  interest  of  peace,  harmony, 
and  justice  in  the  Middle  East.  He  succeeded 
in  sending  Si  .6  million  worth  of  medical  sup- 
plies to  three  supply-drained  public  hospitals 
in  Lebanon  in  1992.  As  an  executive  commit- 
tee member  ol  the  American  Task  Force  lor 
Lebanon  [ATFL],  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
providing  guidance  and  counsel  in  formulating 
the  basic  principles  and  policies  ol  that  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  same  vigor  and 
foresight  that  Michael  has  committed  himself 
to  the  ongoing  battle  against  illness  and  dis- 
ease on  the  executive  committee  on  the 
March  of  Dimes  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
St.  Jude's  Hospital.  Michael  has  also  been  a 
contributing  member  of  the  Wayne  County 
Citizens  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
the  Keep  Detroit  Beautiful  Committee,  presi- 
dent of  Dearborn  United  Community  Services, 
board  memtjer  ol  Children's  Hospital  and  of 
the  Michigan  chapter  of  the  Arthritic  Founda- 
tion, and  the  first  Muslim  co-chairperson  of  the 
Greater  Detroit  Round  Table  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians,  Jews,  and  Muslims. 

Michael  Berry's  reputation  extends  beyond 
our  community.  He  has  served  as  a  presi- 
dential appointee  to  the  Small  Business  Con- 
ference, and  was  selected  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  1966  to  travel  to  the  Near 
East.  There,  he  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
the  Dodge  Hall  of  the  American  University  of 
Beirut.  He  was  also  a  featured  speaker  at  the 
Palace  of  Justice  in  Lebanon,  where  he  ad- 
dressed the  Lebanese  Bar  Association  and 
the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and  my  House  col- 
leagues to  join  Michael's  family  and  friends  in 
extending  the  heartiest  congratulations  to  him 
on  the  occasion  of  his  being  awarded  the  Na- 
tional Order  of  the  Cedar  ol  Lebanon  Knight 
Award. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RON  NEUBAUER 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  .MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1993 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years 
I  have  served  in  Congress,  I  have  known  lew 


HON.  JAMES  M.  TALENT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  TALENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  time  to  congratulate  and  recognize 
Ron  Neubauer,  chiel  ol  police  ol  St.  Peters, 
MO,  who  will  be  elected  sixth  vice  president  ol 
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the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice on  October  20,  1993. 

This  office  IS  a  volunteer  position  which  re- 
quires an  8-year  commitment.  Each  year, 
Chief  Neubauer  will  move  up  a  chair  in  the  or- 
ganization until  he  becomes  the  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice [lACP].  The  lACP  has  over  13,000  mem- 
bers from  83  countnes.  The  mission  of  the  as- 
sociation IS  to  address  major  issues  facing  law 
enforcement  throughout  the  world.  The  organi- 
zation deals  with  national,  State,  and  local  leg- 
islation; the  training  of  officers:  testing  officers 
and  departments;  and  any  other  area  that  en- 
hances law  enforcement. 

Ron  Neubauer  is  a  tremendous  example  of 
how  members  of  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity continue  to  make  extra  efforts  to  enhance 
the  safety  of  the  citizens  m  their  community. 
By  accepting  this  position.  Chief  Neubauer  will 
be  assisting  law  enforcement  m  St.  Peters,  St. 
Charles  County,  and  the  State  of  Ivlissoun.  I 
would  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  join  with  me  in  congratulating 
Chief  Neubauer  as  he  accepts  his  new  posi- 
tion. 


SALUTE  TO  DR.  E.L.  CLARK 


HON.  THO.MAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PEN.NSYLVA.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 
Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  on  this 
occasion  to  salute  a  great  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  community.  Dr.  E.L.  Clark,  who 
will  be  honored  by  the  Susquehanna  Neigh- 
borhood Advisory  Council  m  Philadelphia  this 
Friday.  Dr.  Clark  was  born  and  raised  m  Hat- 
tiesburg.  Ml,  and  completed  his  undergraduate 
studies  at  Tugaloo  College  m  Mississippi  in 
1940.  He  received  his  M.D.  from  Nashville, 
Tennessee's  Meharry  Medical  College  m 
1944.  From  there,  he  went  to  intern  programs 
at  Provident  Medical  Hospital,  in  Baltimore,  as 
well  as  Harlem  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

In  1946.  Dr.  Clark  established  a  medical 
clinic  in  Meridian,  Ml  where  he  practiced  until 
1952,  when  he  was  inducted  into  the  U.S. 
Army.  In  1954,  his  tour  of  duty  having  ended, 
he  decided  to  settle  m  Philadelphia,  making 
house  calls,  and  serving  on  the  staff  at  Mercy 
Douglas  Hospital.  Dr.  Clark  then  opened  an 
office  on  Diamond  Street  in  Philadelphia  m 
1957,  which  quickly  blossomed  into  a  thriving 
medical  practice  serving  the  community  until 
1988  when  he  moved  permanently  to  another 
office  which  he  had  opened  in  1984  on  66th 
Avenue  in  Philadelphia.  Several  generations  of 
his  patients'  families  continue  to  seek  his  med- 
ical services,  following  him  to  his  current  facil- 
ity. 

Dr.  Clark  has  been  active  m  numerous  civic 
and  medical  organizations  over  the  years,  in- 
cluding the  Pennsylvania  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians,  Chi  Delta  Mu — a  fraternal  order  of 
Philadelphia  based  health  care  professionals, 
and  the  Meharry  College  Alumni  Association. 
Additionally,  Dr  Clark  has  received  the  physi- 
cian of  the  year  award  from  the  Pennsylvania 
County  Medical  Society,  and  he  is  a  trustee  of 
the  Bright  Hope  Baptist  Church.  The  list  goes 
on  and  on. 
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Dr.  Clark  has  been  a  mentor  to  a  number  of 
African  American  physicians.  He  has  been  in- 
volved in  Temple  University  Medical  School's 
Preceptor's  Program,  making  his  offices  avail- 
able to  medical  students  dunng  their  family 
practice  rotations  in  local  medical  offices.  Dr. 
Clark's  offices  also  have  been  the  first  home 
to  many  local  physicians  who  then  went  to  es- 
tablish thnving  practices  of  their  own. 

Dr.  Clark  is  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a 
grandfather.  He  is  married  to  Ann  B.  Clark, 
and  they  have  two  sons,  a  daughter-in-law. 
and  two  grandchildren,  all  residing  in  the 
Philadelphia  area. 

Dr.  Clark  is  a  shining  example  of  a  great 
Philadelphian,  and  I  salute  him  for  his  great 
contributions  to  his  community. 


PUTTING  THE  SQUEEZE  ON 
EATING  DISORDERS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLOR.^DO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  recently  charged  five 
of  the  Nation's  largest  commercial  diet  pro- 
grams with  deceptive  advertising.  The  FTC 
contends  that  diet  programs  like  Weight 
Watchers,  Jenny  Craig,  and  Nutri/System 
have  falsely  advertised  high  success  rates  and 
encouraged  millions  of  Americans  to  unneces- 
sarily lose  millions  of  pounds. 

Weight  loss  is  big  business — generating 
over  S2  billion  a  year. 

An  estimated  50  million  Americans  will  go 
on  diets  this  year.  Some  diets  might  be 
launched  for  health  reasons — like  reducing 
risk  for  heart  disease.  But  most  diets  will  be 
for  no  other  reason  than  thin  is  in.  These  diets 
can  easily  become  eating  disorders. 

Eating  disorders  include  anorexia,  bulimia, 
and  other  abnormal  eating  behaviors.  Eating 
disorders  are  common  in  our  diet-conscious 
society,  and  can  result  in  cardiac  problems, 
osteoporosis,  anemia,  and,  in  the  more  ex- 
treme cases,  death.  They  are  also  linked  to 
severe  depression  and  substance  abuse. 

Eating  disorders  pnmanly  affect  women,  and 
symptoms  like  binge  eating,  self-induced  vom- 
iting, and  seK-starvalion  are  often  seen  in  little 
girls  trying  to  be  the  best  ballerina,  the  best 
field  hockey  player,  the  best  student,  or  simply 
the  t)est  daughter.  Some  experts  contend  that 
images  generated  by  the  beauty  industry  and 
fashion  magazines  promote  eating  disorders. 
Others  believe  that  eating  disorders  may  be 
physiologically  based.  Regardless,  these  folks 
need  help  before  it  is  too  late. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Eating  Dis- 
orders Information  and  Education  Act  of  1993. 
This  bill  establishes,  at  the  Center  for  Mental 
Health  Services,  an  outreach  program  and  a 
toll-free  hotline  for  eating  disorders.  The  Cen- 
ter is  the  logical  location  for  such  a  program 
since  It  already  has  the  infrastructure  and  ex- 
pertise in  developing  effective  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  programs. 

Although  eating  disorders  affect  men,  they 
are  one  in  a  series  of  senous  health  issues 
that  hit  women  harder.  Eating  disorders  can 
result  in  senous  medical  complications  if  they 
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are  not  treated  early  and  effectively.  That  is 
why  I  am  pleased  that  the  Eating  Disorders 
and  Education  Awareness  Act  is  already  part 
of  the  Women's  Health  Equity  Act.  For  the 
sake  of  all  the  women  in  our  country,  I  urge 
Congress  to  pass  the  Women's  Health  Equity 
Act  and  the  Eating  Disorders  Information  and 
Education  Act. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VICTIMS  OF  THE 
FAMINE  IN  UKRAINE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1993 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in 
honor  of  the  victims  of  the  1933  famine  in 
Ukraine.  The  famine,  which  killed  more  than  7 
million  people  60  years  ago,  had  a  powerful 
impact  on  the  Ukrainian  community  in  Ohio. 

To  commemorate  the  tragic  event,  St.  Vladi- 
mir's Ukrainian  Orthodox  Cathedral  in  Parma, 
OH  erected  the  Famine  Monument  on  their 
parish  grounds.  On  October  31,  1993,  a  for- 
mal dedication  and  blessing  will  be  observed 
at  the  cathedral.  I  commend  His  Grace  Arch- 
bishop Anthony  and  the  Most  Reverend  Bish- 
op Robert  for  their  role  in  bnnging  attention  to 
this  devastating  event  in  Ukraine  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  citizens  of  Ohio  m 
commemorating  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
famine  m  Ukraine,  and  in  saluting  the  individ- 
uals who  have  worked  so  hard  to  keep  the 
memory  of  the  perished  from  fading. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MONROE  COLLEGE  ON 
IT  60TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSE  E.  SERRANO 

OF  .SKW  YUIIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tnbute  to  Monroe  College,  an  invaluable  Bronx 
institution  which  tomorrow  will  celebrate  its 
60th  anniversary. 

At  the  height  of  the  Great  Depression  in 
1933,  an  energetic  teacher  named  Mildred 
King  launched  an  enterprise  that  was  ulti- 
mately to  help  tens  of  thousands  of  ambitious 
people  to  find  a  place  and  advance  in  the 
business  world.  Originally  called  the  Monroe 
School  of  Business,  the  institution  she  found- 
ed with  lour  tiny  classrooms  on  Boston  Road 
in  the  Bronx  taught  basic  office  skills  such  as 
typing,  stenography,  and  bookkeeping  to  stu- 
dents whose  complete  course  of  enrollment 
typically  lasted  only  6  months. 

In  the  ensuing  six  decades,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mildred  King,  Harry  Jerome  and  Ste- 
phen Jerome,  who  has  been  president  since 
1978,  Monroe  has  grown  to  be  a  modern  jun- 
ior college  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
2,000  students  on  two  campuses  offenng  2- 
year  associate  degree  programs  in  account- 
ing, business  administration,  computer 
science,  hospitality  management,  secretarial 
science  and  word  processing. 

Throughout  its  existence  Monroe  has  ad- 
hered to  the  highest  standards  of  quality.  In  its 
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early  days  the  reputation  it  built  through  the 
success  of  its  graduates  helped  Monroe  to 
achieve  steady  growth  in  difficult  economic 
times,  while  all  around  it  similar  schools  failed. 
In  1990  Monroe  was  accredited  by  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools, 
the  highest  level  of  accreditation  a  collegiate 
institution  can  receive.  More  than  90  percent 
of  all  Monroe  graduates  find  employment  in 
positions  related  to  their  fields  of  study.  And 
13  percent  of  the  639  students  who  received 
their  degrees  at  the  last  commencement  are 
pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree  on  either  a 
full-  or  part-time  basis  at  other  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  pnvilege  of 
knowing  Stephen  Jerome,  the  president  of 
Monroe  College,  for  many  years,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted by  his  success.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  him,  to  the  rest  of 
his  administration  and  faculty,  and  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Monroe  College,  whose  ambition  and 
hard  work  have  made  this  institution  a  tremen- 
dous source  of  pride  and  success  for  the  last 
60  years. 


HENRY  COUNTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
HONORED 


HON.  MICHAE  A.  "MAC"  COLUNS 

OF  GE0RCl.«i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1993 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
time  where  many  school  systems  across  our 
Nation  are  installing  metal  detectors  to  curb  vi- 
olence, I  would  like  to  share  with  this  body  a 
much  different  story.  An  example  of  what  can 
be  done  at  the  local  level  when  parents,  edu- 
cators, and  community  leaders  work  together. 
The  Henry  County  School  System,  located 
in  Georgia's  Third  Congressional  District,  is 
vying  to  win  its  fourth  consecutive  "Governor's 
'Award  lor  Drug  Free  Living" — given  annually 
to  the  school  system  which  best  promotes  a 
drug  free  lifestyle.  "Red  Ribbon  Week"  gives 
each  school  system  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  campaign  to  fight  drug  abuse.  The  citi- 
zens of  Henry  County  continue  to  show  their 
dedication  to  the  well  being  of  their  children 
and  the  safety  of  their  community.  This  com- 
mitment serves  as  an  example  of  the  best 
America  has  to  offer — people  working  together 
and  taking  responsibility  for  their  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  citizens  of 
Henry  County  for  their  dedication  to  this 
project.  While  some  still  claim  that  big  govern- 
ment and  more  social  programs  will  solve  our 
Nation's  problems,  the  people  of  Henry  Coun- 
ty will  prove  them  wrong  once  again  this  year. 
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ister  Guy  Malary.  Mr.  Malary  begged  me  not 
to  let  the  U.S.S.  Harlan  County  leave  Haiti  or 
the  prodemocracy  supporters  would  be  in 
jeopardy.  A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Malary  was  as- 
sassinated. His  untimely  death  is  a  setback  to 
the  struggle  of  restoring  democracy  in  Haiti 
and  a  warning  to  prodemocratic  forces  to  stay 
away. 

The  United  States  has  an  obvious  interest  in 
restoring  democracy  to  Haiti.  An  unstable 
economy  in  Haiti  would  not  only  hurt  the  Hai- 
tian people  but  also  the  United  States.  There 
would  be  a  renewed  flow  of  Haitian  refugees 
into  this  country,  and  drugs  that  have  traveled 
through  Haiti  would  end  up  in  the  streets  of 
America. 

The  administration  played  a  crucial  role  in 
laying  the  groundwork  for  the  restoration  of 
democracy  in  Haiti.  Thus,  we  cannot  allow  this 
process  to  be  undermined  by  an  armed  and 
recalcitrant  few.  We  must  force  Gen.  Raoul 
Cedras  and  his  supporters  out  quickly,  swiftly, 
and  decisively  or  thousands  of  people  in  Haiti 
will  surely  be  murdered.  And  the  ones  who  are 
not  murdered  will  be  swimming  for  south  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion to  make  it  all  possible  to  keep  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  to  Haiti  on  track  and  restore 
the  democratically  elected  government  to  its 
rightful  place  in  Haiti. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  HAITI 


HON.  ALCEE  L  RVSTINGS 

OF  FLORlW.-i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20,  1993 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  continued  support  for  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  in  Haiti.  We  must  stop  the 
violence  in  Haiti  now. 

Recently.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
Prime  Minister  Robert  Malwal  and  Justice  Min- 


THIRD  MILLENNIUM  HONORED 


HON.  GARY  A.  CONDIT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 
Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
bring  attention  to  a  group  which  has  recently 
been  formed  to  address  perhaps  the  most  vital 
issue  facing  our  Nation  today;  the  future.  Third 
Millennium  is  a  group  composed  of  post-baby 
boomers  who  differ  in  many  ways  and  yet  are 
united  in  their  commitment  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems which  they  see  as  debilitating  to  their 
own  future  and  that  of  future  generations. 
They  focus  on  issues  that  have  always  held 
great  resonance  for  me;  specifically,  the  ramp- 
ant growth  of  our  national  debt,  and  the  urban 
cnsis  which  is  dividing  our  cities  and  destroy- 
ing our  education  system. 

The  declaration  which  Third  Millennium  has 
put  forth  to  establish  their  position  is  full  of 
criticisms  of  the  current  establishment.  They 
are  quick  to  point  out  the  failures  of  the  cur- 
rent trend  of  excess  and  the  consequences 
which  will  be  paid  for  such  action.  However, 
the  declaration  is  far  from  simply  an  indictment 
of  the  older  generation.  Responsibility  is  the 
recurring  theme  of  the  message.  Members  of 
Third  Millennium  are  ready  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lems with  cooperation  from  all  members  of  our 
community  and  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
to  achieve  their  goals.  This  impressive  group 
of  young  people  are  an  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement to  us  not  just  to  address,  ana- 
lyze, or  inspect  the  problem,  but  to  attack  it 
and  to  solve  it. 

Their  declaration  is  a  straight-forward,  well- 
organized  analysis  of  problems  that  can  no 
longer  be  ignored.  It  is  also  a  thoughtful  strat- 
egy for  solving  those  problems.  The  mere  fact 
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that  this  group,  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  little  over  3  months  is  closing  in  on  a  mem- 
bership of  a  1 .000.  indicates  the  importance  of 
their  message,  and  their  insistence  that  their 
message  be  heard.  Therefore.  I  respectfully 
submit  the  preamble  of  Third  Millennium's 
declaration  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  voices 
of  this  group  and  the  chorus  of  voices  shout- 
ing the  same  message.  We  must  begin  to 
govern  our  country  with  responsibility  and 
foresight.  If  we  do  not,  we  will  only  continue 
along  the  current  path  of  what  Third  Millen- 
nium refers  to  as  "fiscal  child  abuse.""  The 
words  are  difficult  to  listen  to,  but  they  will  be 
far  more  difficult  to  hear  if  we  fail  to  take  ac- 
tion, and  the  words  came  back  to  haunt  us 
long  after  the  time  when  effective  action  could 
have  been  taken. 

Preamble 

We  stand  at  the  edge  of  a  new  millennium. 
The  superpower  confrontation,  which 
brought  fear  of  the  apocalypse  into  the  lives 
of  three  generations,  is  over.  We  live  in  the 
richest,  freest,  and  most  powerful  country 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Most  excellent. 

But  we  fear  for  the  future. 

Political  and  social  time  bombs  threaten 
our  fragile  successes  at  home  and  abroad. 
Like  Wile  E.  Coyote  waiting  for  a  20  ton 
Acme  anvil  to  fall  on  his  head,  our  genera- 
tion labors  in  the  expanding  shadow  of  a 
monstrous  national  debt.  Racial,  sexual  and 
economic  divisions  have  made  fellow  citizens 
brutal  enemies.  Our  cities  have  fallen  into  a 
shameful  state  where  ordinary  acts  of  daily 
life  have  become  painful  struggles. 

For  too  long,  we  as  a  nation  have  failed  to 
exercise  self-control.  We've  trashed  the  ethic 
of  individual  responsibility.  We've  exploited 
racial  and  sexual  differences  for  political 
gains.  Those  in  power  have  practiced  fiscal 
child  abuse,  mortgaging  our  future,  and  the 
futures  of  those  to  come.  Meanwhile,  the  en- 
gine of  democracy  has  stalled,  paralyzed  by 
fringe  issues. 

It  is  time  to  take  responsibility.  The  grave 
problems  facing  our  country— economic  stag- 
nation, social  fragmentation  and  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  environment— demand  solu- 
tions that  transcend  partisanship.  We  believe 
it  is  the  challenge  of  our  generation  to  move 
the  country  beyond  partisan  stagnation  and 
focus  on  the  real  challenges  at  hand. 

Those  of  us  offering  this  declaration  don't 
pretend  to  represent  our  entire  generation. 
We  recognize  our  generation's  intense  indi- 
vidualism as  one  of  its  strengths.  The  post- 
baby  boom  generation,  born  after  1960.  is  far 
too  diverse  to  let  one  group  represent  it  all. 
But  we  believe  young  people  must  initiate 
change.  Our  role  in  serving  our  country  must 
be  to  stop  the  dumping  of  toxic  policies  on 
future  generations. 

The  writers  of  this  statement  come  from  a 
wide  array  of  backgrounds,  careers  and  polit- 
ical persuasions,  and  not  every  one  of  us  sub- 
scribes to  every  last  letter  in  this  statement. 
We  are  drawn  together,  however,  by  the  be- 
lief that  we  can't  let  our  differences— real  as 
they  are— excuse  further  inaction.  Conserv- 
ative, liberal,  or  none  of  the  above,  we  unite 
in  the  sentiment  that  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

We  look  to  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who.  at  another  time  when  division  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  country,  pleaded  for 
change:  "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are 
inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The  occa- 
sion is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is 
new.  so  must  we  act  anew." 
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Divisive  issues  such  as  abortion  and  the 
death  penalty  must  recede  to  the  back- 
ground It  is  up  to  us  to  direct  our  enerfries 
to  the  problems  that  threaten  the  future  of 
our  nation. 

Our  generation  is  often  derided  for  its  cyn- 
icism. We  grew  up  amidst  the  betrayals  of 
Vietnam,  Watergate  and  the  S&L  scandal. 
We  are  witness  to  the  highest  divorce  rate 
ever.  We  see  neighborhoods  across  America 
battle  lawlessness,  drug  abuse,  dysfunctional 
families  and  substandard  school  systems  At 
the  same  time,  divisive  right-wing  tactics 
fuel  our  country's  worst  fears  and  hatreds, 
while  impotent  left-wing  dogma  transforms 
us  into  a  society  of  victims  and  dependents. 

But  if  our  common  experience  has  jaded  us, 
it  has  also  added  urgency  to  our  outlook.  We 
seek  no  sympathy  and  we  ask  for  no  hand- 
out We  know  solving  our  problems  will  be 
tough,  and  we  reject  demagogues  who  tell  us 
they  can  be  solved  without  breaking  a  sweat 
We  must  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
address  the  dire  problems  facing  our  coun- 
try 

To  the  new  generation  in  power,  we  say:  If 
you  are  ready  to  make  the  tough  choices,  we 
will  support  you.  If  you  are  ready  to  fight, 
we  will  join  you.  If  you  are  ready  to  lead,  we 
might  in  fact  follow  you.  But  if  not,  move 
out  of  the  way. 

The  last  thing  we  want  is  a  generational 
war.  We  present  this  statement  in  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  members  of  our  generation- 
whatever  their  politics— can  together  chart  a 
new  direction  for  the  country,  and  that 
members  of  all  generations  can  embrace  it. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  RECIPIENTS 
OF  THE  1993  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  tcxJay  to 
pay  tribute  to  Nelson  Mandela  and  President 
F  W.  de  Klerk  of  South  Africa,  recipients  of 
this  years  Nobel  Peace  Pnze.  Nelson 
Mandela  and  President  de  Klerk  of  Soutfi  Afri- 
ca share  the  pnze  for  negotiating  the  end  of 
an  apartheid  state  and  for  cooperating  in  the 
journey  toward  a  nonracial  democracy  in 
South  Afnca. 

Nelson  Mandela,  President  of  the  Afncan 
National  Congress,  and  F.W.  de  Klerk,  Presi- 
dent of  South  Africa,  have  dedicated  their  ef- 
forts to  work  together  to  create  a  nonviolent 
South  Africa  in  which  the  human  nghts  of  all 
citizens  will  be  respected.  They  have  pledged 
themselves  as  partners  to  a  transition  to  de- 
mocracy in  their  country. 

As  allies  and  adversaries,  they  are  working 
to  build  a  society  in  which  every  South  Afri- 
can— regardless  of  race — can  participate 
equally.  These  two  South  Afncans  have  trans- 
formed the  politics  of  South  Africa  in  a  way 
few  people  expected  would  occur  m  this  cen- 
tury. 

I^r.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  and  goals  of  human 
nghts,  I  salute  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Prize 
Committee  for  its  continued  efforts  to  recog- 
nize those  individuals  who  take  risks  to  better 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  I  applaud  Mr. 
Mandela  and  President  de  Klerk  for  their  out- 
standing  efforts   to   bring   peace,   democracy 
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and  reconciliation  to  South  Africa.  This  year's 
award  reflects  and  strengthens  the  tradition  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Pnze  and  ensures  that  the 
legacy  of  human  rights  remains  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  the  workj  today. 


HONORING  THE  SENIOR  AND 
JUNIOR  COMPANION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1993 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
today  to  honor  the  Senior  and  Junior  Compan- 
ion Programs  of  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island, 
NY,  as  they  celebrate  12  years  of  outreach 
and  advocacy  for  people  who  need  mental 
health  services 

The  Federation  of  Organizations  for  the 
New  York  State  mentally  disabled  is  a  state- 
wide organization  that  advocates  on  behalf  of 
the  mentally  disabled.  The  federation  was 
founded  by  the  concerned  parents  of  the  men- 
tally ill,  and  has  been  working  to  improve  serv- 
ices to  the  mentally  disabled  and  their  families 
in  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  NY. 

The  Senior  Companion  Program  places 
people  with  psychiainc  disabilities  m  various 
community  settings.  The  companions  act  as 
role  models  and  assist  other  disabled  people 
in  learning  new  skills  in  a  peer-support  net- 
work. The  program  is  based  on  the  concept 
that  through  a  one-to-one  canng  relationship, 
people  can  progress  toward  greater  independ- 
ence and  self-confidence,  no  matter  how  se- 
vere the  disability. 

Senior  companions  are  60  years  of  age  and 
over,  work  4  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  for 
a  small  stipend.  They  provide  outreach,  advo- 
cacy and  recreational  activities  as  they  edu- 
cate people  about  everyday  life.  Peer  inter- 
action leads  to  the  awareness  of  community 
resources  and  links  individuals  to  needed 
services.  The  fact  that  the  companions  are 
themselves  recovering  from  mental  illnesses 
enhances  their  effectiveness,  and  facilitates 
the  development  of  new  friendships. 

The  Junior  Companion  Program  was  devel- 
oped for  the  younger  psychiatncally  disabled 
person  between  the  ages  of  18  and  59.  The 
Junior  Companion  Program  provides  activities 
in  which  the  individual  can  rebuild  their  skills 
and  confidence  in  the  community  while  explor- 
ing individual  potential  and  possibilities  for  em- 
ployment and  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pnvilege  and  honor  to 
recognize  the  many  men  and  women  who 
spend  their  days  assisting  over  400  mentally 
disabled  Long  Islanders  everyday  m  57  com- 
munity sites. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  ROBERT  A. 
JEFFERS.  PASTOR  OF  SAINT  AU- 
GUSTINE R,C.  CHURCH 


HON.  JOSE  E.  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Father  Robert  A.  Jeffers,  who  on 
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Friday,  October  22  will  be  honored  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  completion  of  his  third  and  final 
term  as  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Augustine 
R.C.  Church  in  the  Bronx. 

Father  Jeffers  first  entered  the  archdiocesan 
pnesthood  in  1964  in  the  Bronx  Pansh  of 
Blessed  Sacrement.  Following  an  assignment 
in  Staten  Island  and  an  assignment  in  Yon- 
kers.  Father  Jeffers  came  back  to  the  Bronx  to 
serve  as  an  associate  pastor  at  St. 
Augustine's  in  September  1969.  He  rose  to 
the  position  of  pastor  on  June  25,  1974. 

Mr  Speaker,  Father  Jeffers  is  loved  not  only 
by  his  congregation  but  by  the  community  at 
large.  As  a  member  of  the  Mornsania  Commu- 
nity Corp.,  a  member  of  Community  Board  No. 
3,  and  a  board  member  of  Share  New  York 
and  of  South  Bronx  churches,  Father  Jeffers 
has  been  an  active  leader  of  community-wide 
efforts  to  improve  the  living  conditions  and  al- 
leviate the  despair  of  people  of  all  faiths  m  the 
South  Bronx. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  wishing  health  and  joy  to  Father  Jeffers. 
who  will  be  leaving  St.  Augustine  Church  in 
the  Bronx  after  24  years  of  devoted  service. 


IMMIGRATION  STABILIZATION  ACT 
OF  1993 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  with  my 
colleagues  James  Bilbray,  Duncan  Hunter. 
James  Traficant  and  Bob  Goodlatte,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  reform  American's  immi- 
gration system,  entitled  the  Immigration  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1993. 

Even  a  casual  observer  cannot  help  but  rec- 
ognize that  immigration  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  public  policy  issues  facing 
the  nation  and  that  our  country's  immigration 
laws  are  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  the  realities 
of  the  I990's.  The  American  people  no  longer 
believe  that  our  immigration  policies  are  serv- 
ing the  national  interest. 

When  my  State  of  California  is  placed  in  a 
position  where  it  must  build  a  new  school  a 
day  to  keep  up  with  the  immigration  influx,  we 
cannot  possibly  uphold  our  obligation  to  give 
our  children  the  training  they  need  to  compete 
in  the  world  economy.  When  California  is 
forced  to  spend  SI  billion  a  year  to  provide 
health  care  to  illegal  immigrants,  we  cannot 
possibly  provide  the  kind  of  quality  health  care 
our  own  citizens  have  a  right  to  expect. 

It  is  time  to  make  our  Nation's  immigration 
policies  responsive  to  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Along  with  my  colleagues, 
we  are  proposing  a  top  to  bottom  reform  of  all 
aspects  of  U.S.  immigration  law. 

Under  the  Immigration  Stabilization  Act.  we 
are  putting  forth  a  plan  that  will  allow  us  to  re- 
gain control  of  our  Nation's  borders.  The 
American  people  are  demanding  that  illegal 
immigration  be  stopped,  and  it's  time  we  in 
Congress  begin  to  recognize  the  serious  eco- 
nomic and  national  secunty  implications  of  our 
uncontrolled  borders. 
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The  American  people  are  angry,  and  rightly 
so,  by  the  flagrant  abuse  of  the  political  asy- 
lum process  by  people  who  simply  want  to  cir- 
cumvent our  immigration  laws.  The  Immigra- 
tion Stabilization  Act  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  act  morally  and  intelligently  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Amencan  people — regardless  of  race, 
religion,  or  ethnicity — believe  that  overall  immi- 
gration must  be  reduced  to  more  manageable 
levels.  Immigration  is  a  vital  national  policy 
that  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  our  Nation's 
future.  I  urge  my  fellow  Colleagues  to  join  us 
in  this  effort  to  reform  immigration  laws  in  a 
way  that  will  ensure  a  harmonious  and  pros- 
perous future  for  this  nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ODESSA 
CLINKSCALE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAnCANT.  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Odessa  Clmkscale,  an  outstand- 
ing community  leader  in  my  17th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  7,  1993,  Mrs. 
Clmkscale  will  be  honored  by  the  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Institute  [APRI]  for  her  tireless  serv- 
ice to  her  community.  Mrs.  Clinkscale  is  seem- 
ingly everywhere,  deeply  involved  in  a  wide 
array  of  organizations,  boards  and  leagues. 
Mr,  Speaker,  here  is  just  a  cross-section  of 
these  groups:  Elizabeth  Missionary  Baptist 
Church,  Board  of  Christian  Education  Pro- 
gram, (chairperson).  Baptist  Minister  Wives 
Council,  (past  president),  Jury  Commissioner, 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  [NAACP],  Black  Leadership 
Conference,  Youngstown  Urban  League,  and 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women.  In  ad- 
dition, she  has  served  as  a  precinct  com- 
mitteewornan  for  over  25  years  and  is  cur- 
rently the  fifth  ward  councilwoman. 

The  awards  banquet  on  November  7,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  an  honor  for  Mrs.  Clinkscale.  but 
It  will  by  no  means  be  a  unique  experience  for 
this  mother  for  four  and  grandmother  of  eight. 
In  her  accolade-filled  past,  she  has  been 
awarded  the  Outstanding  Community  Service 
Award  by  the  Youngstown  Urban  League,  the 
Meritorious  Service  Award  by  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund,  and  the  Democrat 
Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Democrat  Women's  Club,  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  her  husband.  Rev.  Henry 
Clmkscale,  Jr.,  and  the  citizens  of  my  district 
in  saluting  Mrs.  Clinkscale's  exemplary  efforts 
on  behalf  of  her  community.  Her  honors  can 
only  be  a  token  of  how  much  we  appreciate 
her  tireless  involvement. 


NORMAN  E.  MOORE:  A  MAN  OF 
MANY  ACHIEVEMENTS 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BARCLA 

OK  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 
Mr.  BARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.   I  rise  today  to 
highlight  the  outstanding  achievements  of  Nor- 
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man  E.  Moore.  One  of  the  truly  exceptional 
men  m  the  insurance  profession,  Mr.  Moore 
has  developed  a  stellar  reputation  within  our 
community  as  someone  committed  to  his  fam- 
ily, his  neighbors  and  his  profession.  This  un- 
usual dedication  is  celebrated  today  among 
his  many  fnends  as  Norm  is  sworn  in  as  the 
president  of  Life  Insurance  Leaders  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  post  Norm  enters  is  a  most  significant 
one,  as  Life  Insurance  Leaders  of  Michigan 
maintains  the  confidence  of  the  public,  pro- 
vides an  internal  avenue  of  support  and,  most 
importantly,  represents  and  promotes  the  ethi- 
cal standard  to  which  Michigan  life  and  health 
insurance  agents  subscribe. 

Entering  the  insurance  business  in  1962, 
Norm  has  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
preeminent  members  of  the  Michigan  business 
community,  earning  commercial  and  industry 
recognition  while  serving  as  regional  vice 
president  of  the  Mid  Michigan  Association  of 
Life  Unden«riters,  and  State  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  LUPAC. 

Norman  has  further  distinguished  himself 
within  the  industry  as  president  of  Saginaw 
Life  Underwriters.  Certified  Life  Underwriters 
Society,  Estate  Planning  Council,  and  Health 
Underwriters.  Such  acknowledgment  is  a  testi- 
mony to  his  place  m  Michigan  business  as  an 
example  of  perseverance  and  success  des- 
tined to  be  remembered  for  years  to  come. 

More  importantly,  Norman's  ability  to  direct 
his  efforts  for  the  long-term,  and  unique  per- 
spective on  financial  markets  has  ultimately 
empowered  many  of  my  neighbors  in  the  Fifth 
District  to  realize  the  financial  goals  so  hard  to 
attain  in  these  troubled  economic  times. 

I  know  I  speak  for  my  friends  in  Bay  City 
and  the  Fifth  District  when  I  thank  Norman  for 
his  tireless  efforts  to  foster  economic  stability 
in  our  community.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
wish  him,  his  lovely  wife,  Gloria,  and  his  chil- 
dren. Norman  Jr..  Vicky,  Michele,  and  Chhs- 
tine  our  very  best. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MORRISANIA 
FAMILY  PRESERVATION  SITE 


HON.  JOSE  E.  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  October  20.  1993 
Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Mornsania  Site  of  the  New  York 
City  Child  Welfare  Administration's  Family 
Preservation  Program  [CWA/FPPj.  which  will 
hold  Its  first  open  house  on  Tuesday.  October 
26.  1993. 

Initiated  in  New  York  City  by  Mayor  Dinkins. 
human  resources  administrator  Barbara  J. 
Sabol,  and  executive  deputy  commissioner  for 
the  Child  Welfare  Administration  Robert  L.  Lit- 
tle, the  Family  Preservation  Program  provides 
intensive,  short-term — 4  to  8  weeks — family 
centered,  home-based  cnsis  intervention  to 
families  whose  children  are  at  imminent  nsk  of 
being  placed  outside  the  home.  The 
Mornsania  site  serves  New  York's  community 
district  3,  one  of  the  fifteen  community  districts 
in  New  York  City  where  out-of-home  place- 
ments have  been  the  highest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  City  Child  Wel- 
fare Administration  is  committed  to  ensuring 
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the  safety  of  New  York's  children.  However, 
while  placing  an  endangered  child  out  of  the 
home  may  remove  him  or  her  from  danger,  it 
can  also  exact  tremendous  emotional  and  so- 
cial costs  upon  all  members  of  the  family. 

The  Family  Preservation  Program  builds 
upon  models  that  have  been  used  success- 
fully in  over  250  communities  across  the  coun- 
try to  keep  families  together  safely  by  improv- 
ing parenting  skills  and  resolving  sources  of 
conflict.  As  in  many  of  these  other  programs, 
specially  trained  family  preservation  workers 
carrying  a  caseload  of  only  two  families  at  a 
time  spend  between  10  and  20  hours  a  week 
in  their  clients'  home  and  are  always  on  call. 

The  Family  Preservation  Program  is  dedi- 
cated to  providing  services  that  are  responsive 
to  the  families'  ethno-cultural  and  religious 
needs.  It  also  incorporates  special  approaches 
to  dealing  with  the  stresses  that  anse  from 
substance  abuse,  physical  and  mental  health 
problems,  and  the  impacts  of  poverty  and  rac- 
ism. 

The  New  York  City  program  also  provides 
for  a  community  and  family  advocate  to  work 
with  FPP  families  and  the  community  at  large 
to  address  local  problems,  such  as  drug  deal- 
ing and  the  need  for  day  care  centers,  and  a 
family  mentor,  an  individual  aged  55  or  older 
recruited  from  the  family's  community  who  can 
serve  as  a  surrogate  grandparent  and  trusted 
advisor  for  up  to  10  months  after  the  period  of 
intensive  services  has  ended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  supporting  district  director  Millie 
Manzanet.  community  and  family  advocate 
Natanya  Siegel.  and  the  12  family  preserva- 
tion workers  of  the  Mornsania  Site  of  the  Fam- 
ily Preservation  Program  who  are  doing  such 
excellent  work  healing  distressed  families  m 
my  community. 


CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION  REIN- 
TERPRETATION  OF  CHILD  POR- 
NOGRAPHY LAW 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  all  eyes  fixed  on  the  explosive  situations 
in  Haiti.  Somalia.  Bosnia,  and  other  hot  spots 
and  with  every  new  wrinkle  in  health  care  re- 
form gobbling  up  scads  of  media  air  time  and 
ink,  the  Clinton  Justice  Department  has  quiet- 
ly, and — I  would  submit — shamefully,  turned 
its  back  on  children  by  seeking  to  reinterpret, 
loosen,  and  weaken  existing  Federal  child  por- 
nography law. 

On  September  17,  the  Justice  Department 
petitioned  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Knox 
versus  United  States  to  remand  the  case  of  a 
man  convicted  under  Federal  child  pornog- 
raphy law  back  to  a  lower  court  for  review. 
The  Clinton  brief  argues  that  a  much  more 
narrow,  weaker  standard  be  applied  m  this 
precedent  setting  case  than  that  which  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit.  If  Mr.  Clinton  prevails,  efforts  to  curb 
this  hideous  form  of  child  abuse  will  be  seri- 
ously undermined. 

The  Clinton  policy  seriously  weakens  law 
enforcement    efforts   to   crackdown    on   child 
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porn  in  this  country  by  inventing  a  new  two- 
part  test  of  what  constitutes  a  crime.  Under 
Clinton,  both  cntena  must  be  met  lor  a  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  The  Clinton  administra- 
tion's policy  would  transfer  the  burden  from 
the  pornographer's  intent  in  arousing  a 
pedophile  to  the  actions  of  the  exploited  child. 
This  clearly  undermines  the  meaning  of  the 
law  as  supported  by  the  1989  case  United 
Slates  V.  Villard  which  stated  that  lascivious- 
ness  depends  on  the  intention  of  the  photog- 
rapher of  the  material  to  elicit  a  sexual  re- 
sponse from  the  viewer.  For  example,  sexually 
explicit  photographs  of  sleeping  children  or 
videos  of  unclothed  children  innocently  playing 
on  a  beach  who  are  secretly  filmed  by  a 
pedophile  could  not  be  said  to  depict  minors 
engaged  m  conduct  of  lasciviously  exhibiting 
their  genitals  or  pubic  areas. 

The  brief  also  argues  that  nudity  or  visibility 
of  the  child's  genitalia  or  pubic  area  is  re- 
quired. This  reinterbretation  of  the  Nations 
child  pornography  sta^iJte  by  Mr.  Clinton  would 
shield  from  prosecution  a  sizable  element 
within  the  child  pornography  industry.  This  im- 
munity, however,  would  be  conferred  to  the 
purveyors  and  users  of  kiddie  smut  at  the  di- 
rect expense  of  vulnerable  children.  The  court 
of  appeals  correctly  summed  up  congressional 
intent  on  this  point  in  stating: 

The  harm  Conifress  attempted  to  eradicate 
by  enacting  the  child  pornography  laws  is 
present  when  a  photographer  unnaturally  fo- 
cuses on  a  minor  child's  clothed  genital  area 
with  the  obvious  intent  to  produce  an  image 
sexually  arousing  to  pedophiles.  .  .  .  Our  in- 
terpretation simply  declines  to  create  an  ab- 
solute immunity  for  pornographers  who  pan- 
der to  pedophiles  by  using  as  their  subjects 
children  whose  genital  areas  are  barely  cov- 
ered 

It  IS  outrageous  to  me  that  the  Clinton  Jus- 
tice Department  seeks  to  have  this  standard, 
designed  to  protect  children  from  exploitation, 
declared  null  and  void.  Patnck  Trueman,  head 
of  the  child  exploitation  and  obscenity  ollice  at 
the  Bush  Justice  Department,  notes  that  the 
Clinton  brief  "writes  a  recipe  for  legal'  child 
pornography,  i.e..  child  pornography  that  the 
Reno  Justice  Department  will  no  longer  pros- 
ecute. *  '  '  With  its  new  interpretation  of  the 
federal  child  pornography  law,  the  Department 
gives  to  p)edophiles  what  they  could  never  get 
from  Congress."  Patrick  Trueman  can  be 
reached  at  the  American  Family  Association  m 
Washington,  DC. 

The  pornographic  tapes  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  Knox  case  and  which  would  likely 
receive  immunity  under  the  Clinton  Justice  De- 
partment, were  described  by  the  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  as  containing: 

various  vignettes  of  teenage  and  preteen 
females,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  17.  strik- 
ing provocative  poses  for  the  camera.  The 
children  were  obviously  being  directed  by 
someone  off-camera.  All  of  the  children  wore 
bikini  bathing  suits,  leotards,  underwear  or 
other  abbreviated  attire  while  they  were 
being  filmed.  .  .  .  The  photographer  would 
zoom  in  on  the  children's  pubic  and  genital 
area  and  display  a  close-up  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

The  lower  court  offered  this  portrayal  ol  how 
a  catalogue  described  a  scene  on  the  tape: 

an  enchanting  scene  showing  a  dark-haired 
beauty  of  U  letting  us  have  a  long,  slow  look 
up   her  dress   to   view   her  snow-white   pan- 
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ties,  [and]  .  .  scenes  of  a  13  year  old  in  a 
leopard  skin  bikini  with  a  mag-nificent  ass 
that  she  puts  on  display  for  you  as  she  walks 
back  and  forth  slowly  and  teasingly 

The  company  which  produced  these  tapes 
described  one  of  them,  "Sassy  Sylphs,""  in 
promotional  materials  as: 

Just  look  at  what  we  have  in  this  incred- 
ible tape:  about  14  girls  between  the  ages  of 
11  and  17  showing  so  much  panty  and  ass 
you'll  get  dizzy  There  are  panties  showing 
under  shorts  and  under  dresses  and  skirts; 
there  are  boobs  galore  and  T-back  (thong) 
bathing  suits  on  girls  as  young  as  15  that  are 
so  revealing  it's  almost  like  seeing  them 
naked  (some  say  even  better) 

Today,  my  colleague  from  California,  John 
DoOLiTTLE.  and  I — 127  Members  from  both 
sides  ol  the  aisle — have  sent  a  letter  to  Attor- 
ney General  Janet  Reno  urging  her  to  aban- 
don this  morally  indefensible  position.  The 
Clinton  Justice  Department  has  devised  a 
thoroughly  flawed  legal  remterpretation  of  con- 
gressional intent,  has  radically  reversed  the 
Bush  prosecution  strategy  as  it  relates  to  child 
pornography,  and  as  a  consequence  has  con- 
cocted a  formula  for  creating  a  new  protected 
category  of  child  p)ornography  which  will  open 
the  flood  gates  to  the  exploitation  of  children. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Doolittle  and  I  will  be  in- 
troducing a  resolution  today  reaffirming  Con- 
gress' purpose  in  passing  existing  child  por- 
nography law  and  opposing  the  Justice  De- 
partment's misinterpretation  ol  this  statute. 

In  addition  to  the  simple  standard  ol  de- 
cency in  protecting  a  child  from  the  exploi- 
tation of  child  pornography,  there  is  a  proven 
and  consistently  supported  compelling  interest 
in  the  elimination  of  such  materials.  The  crime 
we  are  determined  to  prevent  is,  as  so  aptly 
phrased  in  the  court  of  appeals  Knox  decision, 
"the  affront  to  the  dignity  and  privacy  of  the 
child  and  the  invasion  ol  the  child's  vulner- 
ability.'" It  is  our  obligation  to  protect  children 
Irom  this  victimization. 


A  CALL  FOR  WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  DICK  SWm 

OF  .MEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20,  1993 
Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today  I 
joined  with  some  ol  my  colleagues  to  an- 
nounce the  lormation  ol  the  Mainstream 
Forum  Welfare  Working  Group.  This  special 
task  force  will  work  with  President  Clinton  to 
reform  the  current  welfare  system. 

Our  working  group  also  released  a  letter 
today  to  President  Clinton  signed  by  80  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  outlining  some  of  the  gen- 
eral goals  we  hope  to  achieve  by  reforming 
our  country"s  welfare  system.  We  applauded 
the  President"s  ongoing  review  of  the  current 
welfare  system  and  his  pledge  to  end  welfare 
as  we  know  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  social  program  is  a 
job.  Poor  Americans  are  not  looking  for  a 
handout— what  they  need  is  a  hand  up.  Poor 
Americans  are  looking  for  opportunity,  and  it  Is 
time  we  gave  it  to  them.  We  need  to  help  peo- 
ple go  from  a  welfare  check  to  a  paycheck, 
moving  them  Irom  dependency  to  self-suffi- 
ciency. Wellare  relorm  will  not  be  about  taking 
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away  from  people.  It  will  be  about  giving  back 
to  poor  Americans  hope,  pnde,  opportunity, 
and  the  chance  to  become  connected  to  their 
communities  again. 

Our  current  system  has  fundamental  flaws- 
it  discourages  work,  isolates  the  poor  into  a 
separate  welfare  economy,  fosters  depend- 
ency, and  it  rewards  failure,  not  success.  Most 
absurd,  perhaps,  Is  that  our  current  welfare 
system  promotes  the  breakup  of  families — a 
practice  which  tears  at  the  very  fabric  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  give  every  able  per- 
son m  this  country  the  opportunity  to  work,  so 
that  everyone  can  have  the  dignity  to  feel 
good  about  themselves  and  have  the  means 
to  support  those  who  depend  upon  them.  As 
it  stands  now.  children — our  most  precious  re- 
source— are  suflenng  the  most.  One  In  live 
children  now  lives  in  poverty.  One  in  six  chil- 
dren has  no  health  insurance.  One  in  two  ba- 
bies IS  not  immunized  by  1  year  of  age.  One 
in  two  children  has  a  mother  in  the  labor  force, 
yet  lacks  adequate,  safe,  affordable,  quality 
child  care. 

No  State  IS  free  from  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty, joblessness,  and  homelessness.  In  New 
Hampshire,  the  caseload  growth  lor  Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children  [AFDC]  has 
shown  significant  increases  m  recent  years 
AFDC  grant  payments  for  1992  totaled  over 
S54  million,  a  29  7-percent  increase  over  State 
fiscal  year  1991.  Our  present  system  which 
encourages  permanent  dependency  has  no 
hope  of  reversing  this  mounting  problem. 

We  must  make  work  pay  instead  of  making 
work  hinder  We  must  make  it  more  worth- 
while to  put  in  an  honest  day  of  work  than  to 
stay  home  and  collect  welfare  We  must  also 
establish  a  2-year  transitional  period  to  move 
recipients  off  welfare  and  into  jobs.  Welfare 
should  be  a  way  station,  not  a  destination. 
These  are  just  two  of  the  essential  steps  nec- 
essary to  reform  an  outdated  and  flawed  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  transforming  the  Nation"s 
health  care  system  is  a  first  and  crucial  step 
toward  moving  recipients  off  of  welfare.  Uni- 
versal access  to  health  care  should  eliminate 
the  need  to  choose  between  staying  on  wel- 
fare and  receiving  Medicaid  benefits  or  work- 
ing at  a  low-wage  job  that  does  not  provide 
coverage.  We  also  endorse  the  administra- 
tion's call  lor  community  service  employment 
lor  those  welfare  recipients  who  are  not  able 
to  find  a  job  in  the  private  sector.  Community 
service  gives  people  the  opportunity  to  support 
themselves  through  honest  work. 

As  a  member  of  the  Mainstream  Forum 
Welfare  Reform  Group,  I  am  dedicated  to 
working  with  President  Clinton  to  continue  this 
trend  of  helping  people  to  become  self-reliant. 
In  the  process,  we  will  be  able  to  move  this 
Nation  from  a  system  centered  on  mainte- 
nance and  consumption  to  a  system  oriented 
around  work  and  the  development  of  self-es- 
teem and  personal  assets. 

The  President's  new  covenant  on  welfare 
offers  poor  Americans  greater  opportunities, 
but  also  demands  greater  responsibility.  If 
public  welfare  assistance  demands  mutual  re- 
sponsibility both  by  Government  and  recipient, 
I  believe  people  will  nse  to  this  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
work  together  both  with  the  Mainstream  Forum 
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Welfare  Working  Group  and  the  administration 
to  find  ways  to  relorm  our  country's  welfare 
system.  While  we  may  have  differences  In  our 
Ideas  and  approach  to  welfare  reform,  we  all 
can  agree  that  our  welfare  system  is  greatly  In 
need  of  reform.  And  this  is  the  time  to  start. 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES 


HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

OF  COLOB.^DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  celebration  of 
National  Arts  and  Humanities  Month,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  hope  that  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, which  have  added  much  richness  to 
the  culture  of  American  society,  will  evoke 
continued  encouragement,  support,  and  ap- 
preciation Irom  the  public. 

By  placing  importance  on  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, and  recognizing  their  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  unique  heritage,  we  provide 
ourselves  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  cre- 
ative experience  provided  by  so  many  gifted 
and  talented  artists. 

To  make  the  most  of  this  monthlong  cele- 
bration, a  coalition  of  42  arts  and  humanities 
organizations  representing  more  than  23,000 
cultural  groups,  have  formed  the  National  Cul- 
tural Alliance  to  develop  a  multiyear  public 
awareness  campaign  on  the  availability  and 
importance  of  the  arts  and  humanities  to  all 
Americans. 

The  campaign's  theme:  "'Theres  Something 
In  It  for  You,"  emphasizes  that  because  ol  the 
diversity  of  art  that  surrounds  us,  everyone 
should  be  able  to  find  at  least  something  to 
participate  in,  appreciate,  or  value  for  Its  cul- 
tural and  artistic  impact. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELLEN  RUESCH  ON 
HER  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOSE  E.  SERRANO 

OF  .NEW  VOK.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  20.  1993 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  in 
celebration  of  the  birthday  of  my  constituent. 
Ellen  Ruesch,  who  on  Tuesday,  October  26 
will  turn  100  years  old. 

Ellen  Ruesch  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Finland  m  1912  and  has  lived  In  the 
Bronx  since  1968.  With  assistance  from  the 
dedicated  social  workers  ol  the  Highbndge 
Community  Lile  Center,  ol  which  she  is  a  cli- 
ent, Mrs.  Ruesch  continues  to  lead  an  inde- 
pendent life  in  her  own  apartment  And  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  election,  which  she 
unfortunately  missed,  Mrs.  Ruesch  has  voted 
at  every  opportunity  since  she  obtained  her 
citizenship  In  1920. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  just  a  little  outside  sup- 
port, senior  citizens  like  Mrs.  Ruesch  can  con- 
tinue to  make  their  own  way  m  society.  We 
can  all  hope  that  in  our  own  golden  years  we 
will  be  as  active  and  independent  as  she  is.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wishing  a  very 
happy  100th  birthday  to  a  wonderful  role 
model,  Mrs.  Ellen  Ruesch. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 21.  1993.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  RECORD. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

OCTOBER  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  Ad- 
ministrations   proposed   Health   Secu- 
rity  Act.   to   establish   comprehensive 
health  care  for  every  American,  focus- 
ing on  the  budgets  and  competition. 

SD-130 

OCTOBER  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works' 
Subcommittee  on  Clean  Air  and   Nu- 
clear  Regulation   on   the   Administra- 
tions  National  Action  Plan  on  Global 
Climate  Change. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  1992  Protocol  to 
the  1966  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas  Convention  (Treaty  Doc.  103-4). 
1990  Protocol  to  the  1983  Marine  Envi- 
ronment of  the  Wider  Caribbean  Region 
Convention  (Treaty  Doc.  103-5), 
Amendment  to  the  Montreal  Protocol 
on  Substances  that  Deplete  the  Ozone 
Layer  (Treaty  Doc.  103-9).  Convention 
on  the  Marking  of  Plastic  Explosives 
for  the  Purpose  of  Detection  (Treaty 
Doc.  103-8).  and  Convention  on  the 
Limitation  Period  in  the  International 
Sale  of  Goods  (Treaty  Doc.  103-10). 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m.  -, 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1537.  to  revise  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1980  to  improve  the  use  of 
Federal  laboratories  and  advance 
American  international  competitive- 
ness. 

SR-253 


OCTOBER  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1547.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1994-2000  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,  Monopolies  and  Business  Rights 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effects 
of  telecommunication  megamergers  on 
competition  and  inflation. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  589  and  MR    1348. 
bills   to   establish   the   Quinebaug  and 
Shetucket  Rivers  Valley  National  Her- 
itage Corridor.  S.  1332.  to  designate  a 
portion    of   the    Farmington    River    in 
Connecticut  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
and  S.  1380  and  H.R.  2650,  to  designate 
portions  of  the  Maurice  River  and  its 
tributaries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
as   components   of  the   National   Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

SD-366 
3:00  p.m. 
Conferees  On  H  R.  1268.  to  assist  the  devel- 
opment of  tribal  judicial  systems. 

EF-100.  Capitol 

OCTOBER  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on   the  Ad- 
ministrations  National  Action  Plan  to 
reduce  greenhouse  gases. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Michael  F.  DiMario.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Public  Printer.  Government  Printing 
Office.  S.J.  Res.  143.  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  Frank  Anderson 
Shrontz  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  S.J.  Res.  144.  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Manuel  Luis 
Ibanez  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

SR-301 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  issues  re- 
lating to  Indian  child  abuse. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  783.  to 
strengthen  the  accuracy  and  the  pri- 
vacy protection  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  with  regard   to 
credit  reporting  agencies'  file  informa- 
tion  systems,   and    to   consider  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration's (NASA)  relevance  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

SR-253 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Clean  Air  and  Nuclear  Regulation  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1162.  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  years  1994  and 
1995  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. S.  1165.  to  provide  judicial  re- 
view of  petitions  submitted  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  request- 
ing that  the  NRC  take  enforcement  ac- 
tion against  NRC  licensees  regarding 
safety  problems  or  regulatory  viola- 
tions, and  S.  1166.  to  enhance  the  safety 
and  security  of  nuclear  power  facili- 
ties. 

SD-406 
2.00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
U.S.  efforts  to  help  nations  operating 
Soviet-built  nuclear  power  plants  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  a  serious  nuclear  acci- 
dent. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   tending 
calendar  business. 

SR-418 
2:30  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Eugene  A.  Brickhouse.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  (Human  Resources  and  Admin- 
istration!, and  Kathy  Elena  Jurado.  of 
Florida,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Veteran  Affairs  (Public  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs). 

SR-418 

OCTOBER  29 

9:30  a.m. 

Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1526.  to  improve 
the    management    of   Indian    fish    and 
wildlife  and  gathering  resources. 

SR-485 


NOVEMBER  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  research  on 
the  health  effects  of  agent  orange  and 
other  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam. 

SR-418 

NOVEMBER  3 

9:30  am. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  720.  to  clean  up 
open  dumps  on  Indian  lands. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.     Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  poten- 
tial restructuring  in  the  National  Aer- 
onautics   and    Space    Administration 
(NASA). 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  297.  to  authorize 
the  Air  Force  Memorial  Foundation  to 
establish  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  its  environs.  S.  455.  to  in- 
crease Federal  payments  to  units  of 
general  local  government  for  entitle- 
ment lands.  S.  761.  to  revise  the  "unit 
of  general  local  government"  definition 
for  Federal  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
include  unorganized  boroughs  in  Alas- 
ka. S.  1047.  to  convey  certain  real  prop- 
erty in  Tongass  National  Forest  to 
Daniel  J.  Gross.  Sr..  and  Douglas  K. 
Gross,  and  H.R.  1134.  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  certam  public  lands  located 
in  Clear  Creek  County.  Colorado,  to  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  the  State 
of  Colorado,  and  certain  local  govern- 
ments in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

SD-366 

NOVEMBER  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Office    of    Technology    Assesment    Board 
meeting,  to  consider  pending  business. 
EF  100.  Capitol 


10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  foreign  policy 
issues. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  ocean  min- 
ing policy. 

SD-366 

NOVEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1146.  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  water  rights 
claims  of  the  'Y'avapai-Prescott  Indian 
Tribe  in  Yavapai  County.  Arizona. 

SR-485 

NOVEMBER  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1345.  to  provide 
land-grant  status  for  tribally  con- 
trolled community  colleges,  tribally 
controlled  postsecondary  vocational  in- 
stitutions, the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Culture  and 
Arts  Development.  Southwest  Indian 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Haskell  In- 
dian Junior  College. 

SR  485 


CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  Health  Security  Act.  to 
establish    comprehensive    health    care 
for  every  American,  focusing  on  medi- 
cal practice  patterns  and  appropriate- 
ness of  care. 

SD-215 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iwrsday,  October  21,  1993 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Chris  Holmes,  Commu- 
nity United  Methodist  Church,  Crofton, 
MD,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

One  Everlasting  God,  wide  in  mercy, 
broad  in  justice,  we  begin  in  prayer 
this  morning  not  really  to  invoke  Your 
presence— for  we  know  that  You  are  al- 
ready here. 

Long  before  anyone  of  us  arose 
today,  You  were  awake  guiding  the 
night  into  daylight,  just  waiting  for  us 
to  join  in  with  what  You  had  already 
begun  in  this  day. 

So  we  begin  this  session  of  Congress 
acknowledging  that  we  are  in  Your 
presence,  and  that  this  is  therefore 
holy  ground. 

We  ask  that  You  guide  these  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  their  decisions,  the 
Speaker  in  his  leadership,  and  even  the 
pages  and  congressional  staffs  as  they 
go  about  their  duties. 

May  all  the  work  of  this  day  glorify 
You,  our  one  God  of  many  traditions 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Zimmer]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  ZIMMER  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


WELCOMING  THE  REVEREND 
CHRIS  HOLMES  OF  CROFTON.  MD 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  all  our  colleagues.  I  am  delighted  to 
welcome  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives our  guest  chaplain  for  the  day, 
the  Reverend  Chris  Holmes,  who  is  the 
pastor  of  the  Community  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Crofton,  MD,  located  in 
my  district. 

Reverend  Holmes  is  the  pastor  of  one 
of  the  strong  and  vibrant  congrega- 
tions in  my  district. 


It  is  interesting  that  his  church  is 
called  the  Community  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  for  indeed  Pastor  Holmes 
and  the  people  of  the  church  are  com- 
munity builders  in  our  area  doing  the 
good  works  that  bring  people  of  all 
backgrounds  together  in  faith  and  in 
trust. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  graduated  from 
Western  Maryland  College  and  from 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  and  is 
married  to  Margaret  Fry  Holmes,  who 
is  with  us  today. 

They  are  the  parents  of  Lindsey, 
Jenny,  and  Taylor. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  welcoming  the  Reverend  Holmes  to 
the  Chamber  today  and  thank  him  for 
his  inspiring  prayer,  which  as  all  of  us 
heard,  included,  uniquely  in  some  re- 
gards, a  prayer  for  our  pages,  for  he^ 
too.  was  once  a  page. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle],  who  ap- 
pointed Reverend  Holmes  a  page  in 
1974. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
our  leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  chorus  of  praise  for  the 
Reverend  Chris  Holmes  who  opened 
this  session  with  a  word  to  the  Al- 
mighty. 

In  1974.  I  was  pleased  to  appoint  a 
strapping  young  go-getter  as  a  page. 
The  young  Chris  Holmes  is  the  son  of 
the  venerable  Dr.  William  Holmes,  who 
was  back  then,  the  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
versity United  Methodist  Church  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tower  of  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  and  is  now  the  sen- 
ior minister  at  the  National  United 
Methodist  Church  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
acorn  didn't  fall  far  from  the  tree. 

Of  course,  young  Chris  was  a  fine, 
hard-working  page  and  a  good  student, 
but  some  of  us  remember  him  as  a  star 
on  the  Page  School  basketball  team. 
Indeed  he  once  scored  54  points  in  a 
single  game,  and  I  believe  that  record 
still  stands.  Who  knows,  if  not  for  his 
higher  calling  into  the  ministry,  he 
might  have  been  the  Michael  Jordan  of 
the  1970's. 

I  am  honored  and  proud  that  the 
young  man  I  appointed  to  serve  this 
honorable  body  some  two  decades  ago 
has  gone  on  to  become  the  outstanding 
young  pastor  he  is  today. 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
thousands  of  Americans  marched  on 
Washington  to  deliver  to  President 
Clinton  a  petition  signed  by  2.6  million 
people  drawing  attention  to  a  most  im- 
portant cause — the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  and  finding  a  cure  for 
breast  cancer.  One  of  those  activists 
was  my  constituent,  Tina  Rohrer. 

Ms.  Rohrer  is  an  artist  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  breast  cancer  arts 
project  "Healing  Legacies:  A  collection 
of  art  and  writing  by  women  with 
breast  cancer."  This  collection  pro- 
vides breast  cancer  survivors  and  fami- 
lies of  those  who  have  not  survived  an 
opportunity  to  raise  public  awareness 
about  the  impact  breast  cancer  has  on 
our  lives.  It  will  be  displayed  in  our 
Cannon  rotunda  through  October  29. 

Mr.  Speaker,  breast  cancer  is  an  epi- 
demic in  which  182,000  new  cases  are  re- 
ported in  the  United  States  each  year 
and  which  causes  more  than  46,000 
deaths  annually.  Some  researchers  now 
believe  it  may  be  striking  one  women 
in  eight  during  her  life.  I  echo  the 
chant  of  the  marchers  on  Monday — 
"one  in  eight,  we  can't  wait."  We  need 
a  national  strategy  to  tackle  this  dis- 
ease, one  that  adequately  funds  re- 
search, prevention,  and  treatment. 


ONE  IN  EIGHT,  WE  CAN'T  WAIT 
(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 
minute.) 


DISEASE  PREVENTION  IS  KEY 
ELEMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATION'S 
HEALTH  REFORM  PLAN 

(Mr.  CARDIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's health  reform  plan  would  make 
prevention  a  real  priority  in  our  health 
care  system  for  the  first  time.  Let  me 
cite  one  example  where  the  priority 
will  benefit  millions  of  our  people. 

This  week  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  released  a  report  that  makes 
clear  why  disease  prevention  is  so  im- 
portant. The  academy  reviewed  the  im- 
pact that  lead  poisoning  is  having  on 
our  Nation's  children. 

The  study  found  that  even  low  levels 
of  lead  can  hurt  the  neurological  devel- 
opment of  our  children,  increasing 
their  likelihood  of  having  a  reading  or 
behavioral  disorder  and  increasing  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  not  graduate 
from  high  school. 

Over  3  million  young  children  in  the 
United  States  have  unsafe  levels  of 
lead  in  their  blood.  While  treatments 
are  available,  we  know  that  many  of 
the  effects  of  lead  poisoning  are  irre- 
versible. 


DThi5  •■ymbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  cure  for  lead 
poisoning  is  prevention.  One  reason  to 
support  the  Clinton  health  reform  ini- 
tiative is  the  priority  it  places  on  pre- 
vention. 
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THE  SUPER  SIX 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
listening  to  the  radio  the  other  day. 
and  I  heard  a  political  advertisement 
that  must  make  opponents  of  NAFTA 
very  comfortable. 

Lyndon  Larouche,  the  erstwhile  can- 
didate for  President  and  convicted 
felon,  announced  his  strong  opposition 
to  NAFTA. 

He  opposes  this  agreement  because  it 
will  undermine  both  the  Mexican  and 
American  currency  systems.  Frankly, 
his  arguments  sound  as  plausible  as 
some  of  the  others  against  NAFTA. 

That  makes  it  six  marginal  Presi- 
dential candidates  who  oppose  NAFTA: 
Larouche.  Ross  Perot.  Jerry  Brown. 
Pat  Buchanan,  Jesse  Jackson,  and 
Ralph  Nader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there's  a  reason  these 
failed  Presidential  candidates  failed  in 
the  efforts  to  become  President.  They 
lacked  credibility.  Their  arguments 
against  NAFTA  are  just  as  credible. 
Jobs  will  be  created,  not  lost,  because 
of  NAFTA.  The  environment  will  be 
helped,  not  harmed,  if  the  Congress 
passes  this  agreement. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Super  Six  and 
their  arguments  against  NAFTA.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  think  twice 
about  their  credibility. 


PREVENTIVE  CARE  IS  CORNER- 
STONE OF  CLINTONS  HEALTH 
PLAN 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. I  paid  a  visit  to  a  mobile  mam- 
mography van  run  by  the  Yale  Univer- 
sity Comprehensive  Cancer  Center. 
This  van  travels  across  my  district  pro- 
viding critical  preventive  health  serv- 
ices to  underserved  women. 

I  visited  this  program  in  recognition 
of  this  month's  designation  as  Breast 
Cancer  Awareness  Month.  Also.  I  want- 
ed to  applaud  the  program's  efforts  in 
leading  the  way  in  health  care  reform 
by  focusing  on  preventive  care.  But. 
preventive  care  does  not  have  to  come 
in  the  form  of  a  traveling  examining 
room— it  can  be  something  as  simple  as 
a  basic  flu  shot  or  a  blood  pressure 
test. 

Preventive  care  is  the  cornerstone  of 
President  Clinton's  Health  Security 
Act.  This  plan  focuses  on  keeping  peo- 
ple   well    rather    than    treating    them 


when  they  get  sick— a  common  sense 
approach  that  reduces  both  human  suf- 
fering and  reduces  our  overall  health 
care  bill. 

The  bottom  line  is  this;  Preventive 
medicine  makes  good  health  care  pol- 
icy and  good  fiscal  policy.  It  is  one 
more  reason  for  us  to  support  the 
Health  Security  Act. 


D  1010 

CLINTONS  TAX-HIKE  PROPENSITY 
EXTENDS  TO  NAFTA 

(Mr.  EWING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  the  Clinton  administration  views 
every  national  issue  as  an  opportunity 
to  raise  taxes.  What  a  shame  and  how 
out  of  touch  with  what  Americans 
want. 

Already  this  year  President  Clinton 
and  the  •  Democratic  Congress  has 
passed  the  largest  tax  increase  in 
American  history.  All  Americans  are 
paying  higher  taxes  under  that  plan, 
especially  senior  citizens  and  small 
businesses. 

We  all  know  that  the  health  care 
plan  being  proposed  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration will  require  massive  new 
taxes  on  the  middle  class.  Yesterday  it 
was  reported  that  the  administration 
will  propose  an  increase  in  the  ciga- 
rette tax  of  75  cents,  and  that  will  be 
just  the  start.  That  cigarette  tax  will 
only  raise  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  the 
Clinton  plan  will  need. 

As  if  these  tax  increases  were  not 
enough,  now  the  President  is  trying  to 
raise  transportation  taxes  in  the 
NAFTA  instead  of  cutting  a  modest 
$2V2  billion  spread  over  5  years. 

Does  every  initiative  of  this  adminis- 
tration require  a  tax  increase?  Let  us 
not  kill  NAFTA  by  making  it  a  tax 
bill.  If  the  President  cannot  cut  $2.5 
billion  over  5  years,  how  are  we  ever 
going  to  balance  the  budget?  Let  us  re- 
ject Clinton  tax  propensity  and  start 
trimming  instead 


NAFTA: 


A  BAD  DEAL  FOR 
AMERICA 


(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
perts say  without  NAFTA  our  borders 
will  literally  be  flooded  with  illegal  im- 
migrants. Can  you  believe  that?  It  is 
already  so  bad  there  were  two  Federal 
judges  appointed  to  be  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  and  they  had  to  disqualify 
themselves  because  they  hired  illegal 
immigrants. 

Let  us  tell  it  like  it  is:  if  this  were 
about  illegal  immigrants,  there  would 
not  be  $90  million  going  for  retraining 


American  workers  that  are  going  to  be 
losing  their  jobs  because  of  NAFTA.  It 
would  be  going  to  the  border  patrol. 

There  are  two  points  that  need  to  be 
made  here  today:  if  NAFTA  is  so  good, 
why  does  not  Japan  do  it?  And,  Mr.  la- 
cocca.  if  I  owned  all  that  stock,  like 
you  do.  in  Chrysler,  I  would  be  making 
TV*ads  for  NAFTA,  too. 

Congress,  you  better  take  a  good 
look  at  NAFTA,  because  we  have  all 
the  welders,  mechanics,  and  carpenters 
we  need. 


TAXPAYERS  MONEY  WASTED. 
AGAIN 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
only  is  the  President  spending  thou- 
sands of  dollars  flying  around  the  coun- 
try to  convince  the  American  people 
that  a  Government-run,  Government- 
controlled  health  care  system  is  for  the 
good  of  the  entire  country,  he  is  also 
spending  taxpayer  dollars  to  send  polit- 
ical messages  to  Congress  on  his  health 
care  plan. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  fax  in  my  of- 
fice from  the  White  House's  health  care 
"delivery  room."  It  is  a  blatant,  petty, 
partisan  attack  on  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  Republicans  in 
general,  for  speaking  out  against  the 
Presidents  health  care  plan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  groups  speak- 
ing out  against  the  Clinton  plan,  not 
just  the  Republicans. 

I  think  this  is  an  outrageous  use  of 
taxpayer's  dollars  to  set  up  an  office  in 
the  White  House  whose  specific  purpose 
is  to  engage  in  purely  political  activity 
via  the  fax  machine.  How  many  tax- 
payer dollars  were  used  to  set  up  this 
office,  hire  the  staff,  and  buy  the  equip- 
ment to  engage  in  this  partisan  war- 
fare? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  not 
even  sent  his  health  care  legislation  to 
Congress  yet,  much  less  told  us  how  it 
is  paid  for.  But  judging  from  his  care- 
less use  of  taxpayer  dollars  in  the 
White  House,  I'm  sure  he'll  have  no 
problem  really  sticking  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  when  it  comes  to  his  health 
care  plan. 


NAFTA  IS  DEAD 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Mr.  Pa- 
netta  said  several  months  ago  that 
NAFTA  was  dead.  Mr.  Speaker,  NAFTA 
is  dead.  And  let  me  say  this:  it  is  an 
issue  today  in  the  Canadian  elections, 
and  it  is  going  to  help  oust  Prime  Min- 
ister Kim  Campbell  before  it  is  all 
over.  Her  opponents  want  to  renego- 
tiate   NAFTA.    Why?    Because    of   the 


same  reasons  that  it  is  bad  for  the 
United  States. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  need  $2.5  bil- 
lion to  offset  the  loss  of  tariffs,  which 
means  that  your  taxes  are  going  to 
have  to  be  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  in  this  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  vote  to 
raise  taxes  to  fund  a  trade  treaty  that 
denigrates  the  U.S.  industrial  base  and 
denigrates  American  jobs?  They  say 
they  will  retrain  workers.  Retrain 
workers?  To  do  what?  To  sell  pants  and 
shirts  in  a  mall? 

Give  me  a  break,  folks.  This  is  not 
going  to  work.  I  say,  let  Mexico  prove 
itself.  Let  them  bring  themselves  up  to 
our  standards.  But,  by  god,  let  us  not 
bring  the  American  standards  down  to 
the  Mexican  standards. 


ORGANIZA- 
CHANGING 


JOINT   COMMITTEE    ON 

TION     OF     CONGRESS 

COURSE 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  say,  NAFTA  ain't  dead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  there  is 
a  very  disturbing  development  which 
has  taken  place  just  this  week  here  in 
the  House.  Several  senior  Democrats 
have  chosen  to  resort  to  sabotage  when 
it  comes  to  our  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress.  Just  2 
months  before  we  are  scheduled  to 
complete  our  work  and  go  out  of  exist- 
ence, several  of  these  Democrats  want 
to  change  the  rules. 

-  The  rules  of  the  resolution  that  put 
our  committee  in  place  basically  say 
that  Members  of  the  House  deal  with 
issues  that  affect  the  House,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  deal  with  issues  that 
affect  the  Senate.  The  Senate  filibuster 
is  their  priority  item.  We  do  not  have 
responsibility  to  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  their  goal  is  simply  sab- 
otage. They  want  to  prevent  us  bring- 
ing about  meaningful  reform  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

All  Republicans  and  many  Democrats 
want  to  do  what  the  American  people 
want.  They  want  to  bring  about  ac- 
countability and  deliberative  democ- 
racy for  this  institution.  Let  us  not  let 
these  Members  block  our  responsible 
efforts  to  change  this  place. 


REFORM  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
parents  told  us.  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  health  cace  system  fool- 
ishly squanders  this  sage  advice. 

Instead  of  a  few  pennies  for  childhood 
immunization,  we  spend  a  great  many 


dollars  combating  preventable  disease. 
Instead  of  focusing  on  the  prevention 
of  heart  disease,  we  rely  on  bypass  op- 
erations. Instead  of  concentrating  on 
prenatal  care,  we  are  left  with  sick  in- 
fants in  intensive  care. 

This  results  in  the  United  States 
having  a  higher  infant  mortality  rate 
than  20  other  nations.  We  rank  just 
20th  in  combating  fatal  heart  disease. 

President  Clinton's  reform  plan  will 
return  common  sense  to  our  health 
care  system.  Beginning  with  prenatal 
care,  and  including  everything  from 
breast  cancer  to  heart  disease,  the 
President's  plan  will  work  to  help  keep 
all  Americans  healthy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  all  work  to- 
gether with  President  Clinton  to  re- 
form our  health  care  system  so  that 
the  strongest  Nation  on  Earth  can  also 
be  the  healthiest  Nation  on  Earth. 


to  challengers.  This  8-to-1  support  for  incum- 
bents prevents  reform,  and  has  led  to  the 
scandals,  and  loss  of  prestige  m  Congress  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Congress  cannot  regain  the  public  trust  until 
the  power  of  the  special  interests  is  broken. 
That's  why  we  must  enact  strong  campaign  fi- 
nance reform. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  elected  to  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature.  At  that  time,  it  was  not  com- 
mon for  the  multiclient  lobbyist  to  bnng  you 
contributions.  Lobbyists  of  today  are  much 
more  subtle.  I  decided  in  that  first  year  to  not 
accept  PAG  money  from  lobbyists. 


UNDUE  INFLUENCE  OF  SPECIAL 
INTEREST  LOBBYISTS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  spend  1  minute  talking 
about  the  undue  influence  of  special  in- 
terest lobbyists— 15  years  ago  I  was 
elected  to  the  Michigan  Legislature.  At 
that  time  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
special  interest  lobbyists,  especially 
the  multiclient  lobbyists,  to  come  be- 
fore legislators  right  before  a  key  vote 
and  hand  them  a  bundle  of  checks  and 
say  how  important  this  vote  was  to 
their  special  clients. 

We  have  a  chance  to  change  cam- 
paign finance  reform.  We  have  a  chance 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  influence 
that  these  special  interests  are  having 
as  they  write  words  in  legislation,  as 
they  write  numbers  in  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  not  dumb. 
They  spent  over  SlOO  million  last  elec- 
tion. The  problem  is  that  too  often 
they  are  getting  their  money's  worth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Members  will 
join  me  in  urging  that  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  have  real  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  in  the  next  couple  of 
weeks. 

f^/1r.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  about  the  undue 
influence  of  special  interest  lobbyists  and  their 
PAC's.  Last  November  the  voters  expressed 
unprecedented  hostility  to  the  status  quo  in 
Congress.  They  demanded  change.  But  we've 
done  little  if  anything. 

Soon,  f^r.  Speaker,  this  body  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  serve  the  voters,  and  stand  up 
to  the  special  interests.  This  week,  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Campaign  Reform  an- 
nounced its  bill  which  would  ban  PAG  con- 
tributions entirely,  and  would  cut  many  other 
forms  of  special  interest  lobbying. 

These  special  interests  are  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  change  the  voters  want.  In  the  last 
congressional  election,  PAC's  gave  more  than 
S97  million  to  incumbents,  and  just  Si  2  million 


HAITIAN  PRESIDENT  ARISTIDE 
HELD  IN  HIGH  REGARD,  DE- 
SERVES SUPPORT 

(Mr.  FOGLIETTA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
Haitian  President  Jean  Bertrand 
Aristide  and  the  return  of  democracy 
to  the  troubled  nation  of  Haiti. 

Yesterday,  I  was  outraged  when  I 
heard  a  Member  of  the  other  body  refer 
to  President  Aristide  as  a  psychopath. 
This  same  Senator  went  on  to  say  that 
President  Aristide  was  responsible  for 
widespread  human  rights  abuses  when 
he  was  in  office. 

These  charges  are  absurd. 

I  have  met  with  President  Aristide 
many  times.  He  is  a  man  of  unbounding 
intelligence,  compassion,  perseverance, 
and  high  moral  character. 

I  am  proud  of  this  friendship. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  holds 
President  Aristide  in  high  regard. 
Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  Haitian  peo- 
ple overwhelmingly  elected  him  Presi- 
dent over  2  years  ago.  The  people  of 
Haiti  have  spoken.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  United  States  in  concert  with 
the  international  community  continue 
to  do  everything  possible  to  honor  the 
will  of  the  Haitian  people  and  bring 
President  Aristide  back  to  his  rightful 
place  as  President  of  that  Republic. 


D  1020 

THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  CONGRESS 

(Ms.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, which  is  the  congressional  re- 
form committee  on  which  I  serve,  has 
worked  hard  all  year  to  develop  bold 
recommendations  that  I  believe  will 
fundamentally  change  this  Congress. 
We  have  compiled  the  most  extensive 
hearing  record  of  its  kind  in  history. 

We  have  sought  the  advice  of  outside 
experts,  and  we  have  received  hundreds 
of  letters  from  the  public  around  this 
country. 
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More  important,  we  have  worked  to- 
gether in  a  bicameral  and  a  bipartisan 
fashion. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  11th  hour, 
with  adjournment  of  this  body  looming 
and  the  sunsetting  of  the  reform  com- 
mittee by  the  end  of  this  year,  a  hand- 
ful of  House  Democrats  have  decided  to 
embark  on  a  course  that  can  only  pre- 
vent the  joint  committee  from  ever 
completing  our  work.  Demanding  the 
abolition  of  the  Senate  filibuster  be- 
fore even  beginning  to  deal  with  the 
rules  and  the  problems  of  the  House  is 
little  more  than  a  smokescreen.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nothing  more  than  an  arro- 
gant ruse  to  prevent  the  rest  of  us  who 
want  to  reform  this  body  from  getting 
it. 

I  believe.  Mr  Speaker,  that  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  who  care  about 
reform  cannot  be  deterred  by  this 
smokescreen.  We  have  got  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  and  give 
the  American  people  the  deliberative 
system  in  this  Congress  they  have 
asked  for. 


WELFARE  SYSTEM  REFORM 
NEEDED 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. I  attended  a  meeting  with  some  of 
our  colleagues  on  a  very  important 
topic:  The  critical  need  to  reform  the 
welfare  system 

There  are  two  victims  of  the  current 
welfare  system:  The  needy  people  it  is 
supposed  to  help  and  the  working  peo- 
ple, especially  the  working  poor,  who 
pay  for  it.  The  current  system  makes 
one  group  dependent  on  Government 
and  costs  the  second  group— tax- 
payers—roughly  $290  billion  a  year. 

No  one  better  understands  how  defec- 
tive our  welfare  system  is  than  those 
who  live  under  it  and  the  working  poor 
who  do  not  qualify  for  assistance,  but 
have  to  pay  for  it  anyway.  Many  mid- 
dle-class and  lower  middle  class  work- 
ers, who  would  rather  stay  at  home 
with  their  children,  are  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet.  And  their  taxes  go  to 
help  pay  for  people  on  welfare,  who  get 
to  stay  home  with  their  children.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  for  a  hardworking 
person,  who  limits  the  size  of  their 
family  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
have  more  children,  to  pay  for  those  on 
welfare  indefinitely. 

We  need  to  end  long-term  dependency 
through  time-limited  assistance.  For 
many,  welfare  is  not  the  system  of 
transition  it  should  be.  Fully  one-quar- 
ter of  those  on  welfare  remain  there  for 
more  than  10  years.  Welfare  should  be 
only  a  way  station  on  the  road  to  work, 
not  a  final  destination. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  press  reports  efforts  by  a 
few— and  I  emphasize  few— House 
Democrats  efforts  to  torpedo  meaning- 
ful congressional  reform  if  their  clique 
does  not  get  to  mandate  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  This  is  clearly  a  tactic  to 
divert  attention  from  doable  reform. 

Yesterday,  they  issued  a  threat  to 
the  committee  to  derail  all  reform  ef- 
forts unless  the  other  body's  filibuster 
rule  is  changed  to  their  satisfaction. 
There  is.  indeed,  what  I  would  call  the 
designated-hitter  for  antireform  ef- 
forts. The  majority  of  the  committee 
has  worked  in  a  collegial,  bipartisan 
manner  to  attempt  to  achieve  mean- 
ingful reform.  The  House  chairman  and 
vice  chairman,  our  respected  col- 
leagues H.\MiLTON  and  Dreier,  have  ad- 
mirably led  a  majority  of  the  House 
contingent  in  a  true  statesmanlike 
manner. 

Yesterday's  self-serving,  staged  event 
should  be  seen  for  exactly  what  it  is — 
an  attempt  to  sabotage  congressional 
reform.  It  is  regrettable  that  a  few. 
antireform  Members  on  the  Democrat 
side  are  willing  to  torpedo  the  genuine, 
and  genuinely  bipartisan  reform  efforts 
of  the  joint  committee. 

I  could  count  the  number  of  Members 
in  this  Chamber  who  do  not  want  to  see 
reform  happen— but  that  is  not  nec- 
essary. Yesterday's  actions  are  trans- 
parent. 


THE  SENATE  FILIBUSTER  RULE 
(Mr.  EMERSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


THREAT  TO  LABOR  STANDARDS 
BRINGS  OPPOSITION  TO  NAFTA 

(Mr  HAMBURG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAMBURG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mexico 
currently  imports  3.8  billion  dollars 
worth  of  products  into  the  United 
States  duty  free.  This  is  possible  be- 
cause Mexico  is  a  beneficiary  of  the 
generalized  system  of  preferences 
[GSP). 

One  of  the  conditions  for  beneficiary 
status  is  the  guarantee  of  internation- 
ally recognized  labor  standards,  such 
as  the  right  to  organize  and  collec- 
tively bargain,  guarantees  of  decent 
minimum  wages,  and  prohibitions 
against  child  labor. 

Under  GSP  law.  independent  parties 
can  petition  to  have  a  country  removed 
from  the  GSP  for  failure  to  enforce 
these  standards.  Such  a  petition  was 
filed  in  June  by  the  International 
Labor  Rights  Fund. 

The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive first  delayed  consideration,  and 
then  rejected  the  petition  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  NAFTA  will  im- 
prove labor  standards  in  Mexico. 

NAFTA  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  As 
drafted,  the  labor  supplemental  is 
weaker  than  the  GSP.  Where  the  GSP 
conditions  duty-free  access  to  our  mar- 
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kets  on  the  recognition  of  labor  rights, 
the  NAFTA  does  not.  There  is  no  inde- 
pendent petition  procedure,  the  review 
process  is  more  arduous,  and  the  pen- 
alties are  weaker. 

The  GSP  represents  the  correct  di- 
rection for  our  trade  policy.  The 
NAFTA  represents  a  step  backward. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM 

(Mr.  ALLARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  you 
proclaim  in  the  House  that  October  is 
reform  month.  Then  you  proclaim  the 
last  week  of  October  as  reform  week. 
And  now.  you  indicate  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Con- 
gress should  be  extended  into  next 
year. 

This  is  the  irony  of  all  ironies.  A 
committee  to  eliminate  committees,  is 
extended  further  beyond  its  expiration 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  of  democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Re- 
organization of  Congress  now  want  to 
use  the  Senate  filibuster  rule  as  a  con- 
dition for  reform  action,  while  they 
fully  realize  it  will  mean  deadlock. 

Here  Congress  goes  again.  Trying  to 
proclaim  action,  when  in  reality  noth- 
ing is  going  to  happen. 


CONGRESSIONALLY  IMPOSED 

STAFFING  LIMITS  FOR  THE  OF- 
FICE OF  HOUSING  ENTERPRISE 
OVERSIGHT 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  this 
morning  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  recent  developments  in 
the  continuing  struggle  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  financial  risks  asso- 
ciated with  the  activities  of  Fannie 
Mae  and  Freddie  Mac.  the  two  largest 
Government-sponsored  enterprises. 

Last  year,  in  an  effort  to  ensure  the 
financial  safety  and  soundness  of  these 
two  housing  industry  giants.  Congress 
created  the  Office  of  Federal  Housing 
Enterprise  Oversight  [OFHEO].  and  re- 
quired this  new  office  to  develop  com- 
prehensive risk-based  capital  standards 
by  the  end  of  1994. 

The  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  meaningful  capital  standards  for 
these  two  federally  chartered  corpora- 
tions is  critically  important  because, 
while  they  pose  no  immediate  risk  to 
taxpayers,  they  remain  two  of  the  most 
thinly  capitalized  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  Their  current 
level  of  capitalization  is  well  below 
that  required  of  all  other  federally 
chartered  banks  and  thrifts. 

At  the  time  the  Office  of  Federal 
Housing  Enterprise  Oversight  was  es- 
tablished I  expressed  my  concern  that 
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the  regulator  lacked  the  independence 
and  stature  necessary  to  properly  mon- 
itor and  regulate  the  financial  oper- 
ations of  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac. 
I  still  have  these  concerns,  and  while  I 
hope  they  prove  misplaced,  the  recent 
congressional  actions  to  cap  the  staff- 
ing of  OFHEO  to  only  45  employees 
should  be  troubling  to  any  objective 
observer  of  this  situation. 

Clearly,  it  is  impossible  for  45  em- 
ployees to  effectively  oversee  Fannie 
Mae  and  Freddie  Mac,  whose  combined 
assets  exceed  $1  trillion.  By  compari- 
son, the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 
has  over  2,500  employees  to  oversee  fi- 
nancial Institutions  with  an  asset  base 
of  $800  billion  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  has  over  3,600  employees 
supervising  institutions  with  a  $2  tril- 
lion asset  base. 

Aida  Alvarez,  the  newly  appointed 
Director  of  OFHEO,  has  already  ex- 
pressed her  concern  that  this  congres- 
sionally  limited  level  of  staffing  will  be 
insufficient.  Having  short-changed  this 
new  agency.  Members  should  not  be 
surprised  when  we  later  learn  of  delays 
in  developing  and  implementing  the  re- 
quired risk-based  capital  standards. 

Let  me  also  observe  that  this  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  micromanagement 
about  which  the  Reagan,  Bush,  and 
Clinton  administrations  have  com- 
plained, and  which  Vice  President 
Cure  highlighted  in  the  administra- 
tion's recently  released  "National  Per- 
formance Review."  Even  more  trou- 
bling, this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  regu- 
latory interference  that  undermined 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  regu- 
late the  thrift  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  not  be  politi- 
cally expedient  to  irritate  Fannie  Mae 
and  Freddie  Mac  by  subjecting  them  to 
aggressive  financial  scrutiny,  and  as- 
sessing them  for  the  cost  of  such  over- 
sight. It  also  may  not  be  politically  ex- 
pedient to  support  the  hiring  of  more 
Federal  employees  at  a  time  when 
there  is  such  a  hue  and  cry  from  all 
quarters  to  cut  the  size  of  Government. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  all  my 
colleagues  that,  if  either  of  these  two 
corporations  ever  gets  into  financial 
trouble  and  requires  special  assistance, 
as  has  happened  in  the  past,  it  cer- 
tainly won't  be  politically  expedient  to 
vote  for  the  bailout  that  will  inevi- 
tably occur.  At  that  time  I  doubt  the 
public  will  be  impressed  with  this  un- 
fortunate instance  of  congressional 
meddling. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  note 
that  as  troubling  as  this  action  is,  it 
has  probably  not  yet  done  serious  dam- 
age. OFHEO  is  just  getting  started,  and 
currently  has  only  a  handful  of  em- 
ployees. However,  at  such  time  as 
OFHEO  becomes  fully  operational  and 
Director  Alvarez  determines  that  addi- 
tional staff  is  needed,  I  hope  that  we 
will  fully  support  her  request.  To  do 
less  could  seriously  undermine  the  in- 
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tended  purpose  of  the  legislation  creat- 
ing OFHEO  as  an  independent  regu- 
lator and  will  ultimately  threaten  the 
integrity  of  our  entire  system  of  hous- 
ing finance. 

Somebody,  somewhere  ought  to  "ride 
herd"  on  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac, 
good  agencies  but  agencies  which  must 
have  proper  capital  reserve  standards. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  HOKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  182 
million  Americans  presently  covered 
by  private  health  insurance,  health 
care  reform  need  not  involve  a  reduc- 
tion of  services,  more  bureaucracy, 
higher  taxes,  or  diminished  freedom  of 
choice.  In  fact,  there  is  a  simple,  easy- 
to-implement  proposal  that  gives  indi- 
vidual Americans  more  power  over 
their  personal  health  care  than  they 
have  had  in  30  years. 

The  solution,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
Medisave.  Medisave  is  a  common-sense 
idea  that  protects  families  from  cata- 
strophic medical  expense.  It  provides 
them  with  a  powerful  new  incentive  to 
manage  their  own  health  needs  respon- 
sibly. It  keeps  doctors  working  for  pa- 
tients, not  for  bureaucrats.  And  it  re- 
stores badly  needed  competition  to  the 
health  care  market. 

Ultimately,  the  question  that  each 
one  of  us  must  ask  is  how  much  power 
over  our  individual  lives  do  we  want  to 
assign  to  big  government.  Personally, 
my  confidence  is  in  the  individual,  the 
family,  private  institutions.  And  I, 
frankly,  find  it  ironic  that  a  President 
who  correctly  recognizes  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  broken  and  needs  to  be  re- 
invented would  trust  that  same  broken 
Government  to  fix  the  Nation's  health 
care  industry. 


D  1030 

TIME  FOR  A  NATIONAL  DEBATE 
ON  AMERICA'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
individual  crises  in  Somalia,  Haiti,  and 
Bosnia  are  indeed  symptoms  of  a  larger 
national  problem.  In  the  post-cold-war 
period,  this  Nation  is  largely  without  a 
vision  of  what  it  is  we  want  to  achieve 
in  the  world,  how  we  will  do  it,  and 
what  prices  we  are  prepared  to  pay. 

In  the  cold  war,  it  was  contain  com- 
munism. In  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  it 
was  to  assure  that  naked  aggression 
was  not  rewarded.  Now  it  is  time  for 
President  Clinton,  with  all  the  clarity 
that  he  brought  to  the  health  care  de- 
bate and  the  certainty  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion, to  come  before  this  Congress  and 
begin  a  new  debate.  What  is  it  we  want 
to  achieve  in  the  world?  To  protect  hu- 


manity? To  assure  the  protection  of  de- 
mocracy? What  relationships  will  we 
have  with  international  organizations, 
and  what  prices  are  we  prepared  to 
bear? 

Until  and  unless  this  Nation  has  that 
vision,  we  indeed  may  stumble  from 
international  crisis  to  international 
crisis,  with  parents  unsure  of  why  they 
are  losing  children,  taxpayers  unsure  of 
why  they  are  spending  dollars.  It  is 
time  for  that  debate  nationally  to 
begin. 


HEALTH  CARE:  GOOD  INTENTIONS 
ARE  NOT  ENOUGH 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
weeks  ago,  the  administration  began 
its  campaign  to  reform  the  Nation's 
health  care  system. 

We  cannot  let  a  Washington  public 
relations  blitz  take  us  too  far  from 
what  we  already  know  about  health 
care.  We  must  acknowledge  that  prob- 
lems exist,  and  that  these  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

However,  we  must  also  remember 
that  America's  health  care  system  has 
many  more  strong  points  than  weak- 
nesses. 

Republicans  have  introduced  health 
care  reform  legislation  in  both  this 
Congress  and  in  the  last  one.  Our  plan 
focuses  on  our  health  care  system's 
strengths. 

Our  plan  endeavors  to  raise  the  parts 
of  the  American  health  care  system 
that  fall  short  of  these  strengths,  not 
cap  its  strengths  in  hopes  of  removing 
its  weaknesses. 

Bringing  good  intentions  to  this  de- 
bate is  not  enough.  We  have  to  get  it 
right. 

To  do  that,  we  must  first  keep  it 
right  for  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans for  whom  health  care  is  working 
well. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  MINGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MINGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
time  I  finish  this  brief  speech,  46  Amer- 
icans will  have  lost  their  health  care 
insurance.  That  is  a  national  embar- 
rassment. Another  embarrassment  is 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  a 
higher  rate  of  infant  mortality  than  20 
other  nations,  including  Japan  and 
Canada.  If  we  want  to  lower  our  infant 
mortality  rate  we  must  focus  on  pre- 
ventive care.  We  must  work  with 
young  women  so  they  understand  the 
importance  of  prenatal  care. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  President 
Clinton  is  doing  this  in  his  health  secu- 
rity plan.  This  reform  initiative  will 
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include  a  schedule  of  preventive 
screenings,  tests,  and  checkups  covered 
in  only  a  few  of  today's  health  insur- 
ance policies.  The  plan  will  also  en- 
courage new  research  initiatives  in  the 
child  health  care  area,  including  birth 
defects,  prenatal  care,  and  adolescent 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  move  ahead. 
We  must  reform  our  health  care  sys- 
tem, if  not  for  us,  then  for  the  future  of 
our  country — our  children. 


AMERICA     SHOULD     LEARN     FROM 

NEW  JERSEYS  DISASTROUS  TAX 

EXPERIMENT  ^ 

(Mr.  ZIMMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
States  are  indeed  the  laboratories  of 
democracy,  then  New  Jersey  is  one  lab- 
oratory that  blew  up  because  of  an  ex- 
periment that  was  attempted  by  our 
Governor,  former  Congressman  Jim 
Florio. 

In  1990,  Governor  Florio  increased 
taxes  in  New  Jersey  by  $2.8  billion.  At 
the  time,  this  was  the  largest  tax  hike 
in  any  State  in  history.  New  Jersey 
government  truly  demonstrated  Ron- 
ald Reagans  observation  that  govern- 
ment is  like  a  baby  with  an  endless  ap- 
petite at  one  end  and  no  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility at  the  other. 

At  the  time  when  the  Nation  has  cre- 
ated 3.2  million  new  jobs.  New  Jersey 
has  lost  277,000  jobs.  That  is  failure  cre- 
ated by  destructive  taxation. 

Two  hundred  seventy-seven  thousand 
jobs  killed.  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation 
should  learn  from  the  Garden  State's 
disastrous  tax  experiment. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FRONT- 
LINE MEDICAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
(Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  rise  to  introduce  leg- 
islation that  allows  community  health 
centers  more  opportunity  to  serve  as 
medical  training  sites  for  new  primary 
care  doctors. 

This  proposal  allows  centers  with  ap- 
proved residency  programs  to  receive 
medical  education  funds  directly. 

It  is  time  we  broaden  the  sites  avail- 
able for  new  doctors  to  gain  experience. 
Right  now,  only  20  percent  of  new  phy- 
sicians are  entering  the  primary  care 
field.  We  need  greater  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation and  training  in  community- 
based  sites  to  change  that. 

Developing  community-based  centers 
with  greater  emphasis  on  teaching  will 
help  move  the  extra  burden  of  primary 
care  out  of  the  hospital  and  let  hos- 
pitals focus  on  what  they  were  meant 
to  do;  save  lives  and  provide  treatment 
for  serious  Illness. 


The  Frontline  Medical  Education  Act 
lays  the  groundwork  for  this  shift  by 
providing  reimbursements  to  commu- 
nity health  centers. 

Mr  Speaker,  primary  care  training 
should  take  place  where  it  will  most 
often  be  practiced.  This  bill  lets  that 
happen. 


SHORT-TERM  CONTINUING  RESO- 
LUTION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

(Mr  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress again  has  failed  in  its  most  basic 
duty  under  our  Constitution— to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  spending  measures 
for  the  Federal  Government.  Today,  we 
will  consider  yet  another  stop-gap 
spending  measure,  because  we  have 
failed  to  act  on  time.  This  time,  we  are 
over  three  weeks  late. 

In  an  effort  to  help  curb  this  sort  of 
irresponsibility.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
1922.  the  Congressional  Pay  for  Per- 
formance Act.  My  bill  would  require 
Congress  to  pass  the  other  12  general 
appropriation  bills  before  the  appro- 
priation for  the  legislative  branch. 

The  intent  of  my  bill  is  simple.  I 
think  it  is  outrageous  for  Congress  to 
approve  money  for  its  own  operations 
or  our  own  salaries  while  we  consist- 
ently delay,  avoid,  and  fail  to  approve 
many  regular  appropriation  bills  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

We  almost  yearly  bring  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  halt  and  create  anxiety 
among  the  beneficiaries  of  Federal  pro- 
grams— while  we  approve  our  own 
budget  months  ahead  of  the  October  1 
deadline.  My  bill  would  not  cure  all  in- 
stitutional flaws,  but  it  would  rep- 
resent a  change  in  thinking  and  atti- 
tude. I  think  people  would  prefer  to  see 
Congress  step  to  the  back  of  the  line 
for  a  change. 


MOVE  TO  MEXICO  OR  GO  OUT  OF 
BUSINESS 

(Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  North  Jer- 
sey was  the  center  of  a  great  apparel 
and  textile  manufacturing  industry. 
Much  of  that  remains  in  small  compa- 
nies which  provide  jobs  to  thousands  of 
workers. 

Recently.  I  was  approached  by  a  con- 
stituent who  urged  me  to  oppose 
NAFTA.  He  was  not  a  labor  leader  or  a 
factory  worker.  He  was  a  small  busi- 
nessman, one  of  many  apparel  manu- 
facturers in  my  area.  He  employs  250 
people.  He  showed  me  this  letter  sent 
to  him  by  a  Mexican  trade  group  urg- 
ing him  to  move  his  plant  to  Mexico. 

This  letter  says,  "Today  in  Mexico, 
one  dollar  buys  *  *  *."  It  continues  by 


encouraging  my  constituent  to  relo- 
cate his  business  to  Mexico  in  order  to 
find,  and  here  I  quote,  a  "low  cost 
workforce  for  less  than  a  dollar  an 
hour  that  is  not  6,000  miles  away." 

My  constituent  said,  "Herb,  if  you 
pass  NAFTA,  I  have  only  two  choices — 
move  my  plant  to  Mexico  or  go  out  of 
business." 

Dozens  of  other  small  companies  in 
North  Jersey  are  in  exactly  the  same 
boat.  Either  way,  we  lose  thousands  of 
jobs — jobs  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  NAFTA  is  a  bad 
deal  for  American  workers. 


URGING  PASSAGE  OF  HOUSE  RES- 
OLUTION 238.  TO  FULLY  INVES- 
TIGATE SCANDALS  IN  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  ISTOOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
that  some  Members  of  this  Congress 
are  finally  waking  up.  and  I  hope  that 
everyone  else  soon  will,  to  the  House 
Post  Office  scandal  and  the  stories  of 
embezzlement  by  Members  of  this 
House.  Yesterday  a  bipartisan  panel  of 
our  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion finally  called  for  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  to  get 
involved  on  one  part  of  this  scandal, 
missing  payroll  records.  That  is  a  good 
start,  but  it  is  not  enough.  Let  us  not 
mistake  the  big  picture.  Let  us  not  ig- 
nore the  embezzlement  charges, 
charges  that  Members  of  this  House 
stole  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
through  the  House  Post  Office. 

Since  August,  I  have  called  for  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  to  fully  investigate  this  issue. 
Now  the  news  this  week  is  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  long,  long  time  before  the 
Justice  Department  can  be  expected  to 
act,  but  their  probe  is  getting  bigger. 
Meanwhile,  a  cloud  remains  over  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  longer  we  bury  our 
heads  in  the  sand,  the  dirtier  it  makes 
us  look.  We  have  the  duty  to  look  into 
all  the  charges  and  to  have  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct do  so.  Let  us  pass  House  Resolu- 
tion 238  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
full  scandal. 


D  1040 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  BPW/USA 
ON  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mrs.  CLAYTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  BPW/USA  as  it  begins 
its  75th  anniversary  year.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber at  large  of  this  organization,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  and  my  colleagues  a 
little  about  its  esteemed  history. 
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Founded  in  1919 — a  year  before 
women  had  the  right  to  vote— BPW/ 
USA's  long  history  of  advocacy  on  be- 
half of  women's  equality  started  when 
women  in  similar  clubs  across  the 
country  banded  together  to  form  a  fed- 
eration. 

BPW/USA  was  one  of  the  original 
supporters  of  child  labor  laws  and  the 
first  women's  organization  to  endorse 
Alice  Paul's  equal  rights  amendment  in 
1937.  BPW/USA  took  part  in  the  battle 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  in 
1972,  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
of  1974  and  the  Women's  Educational 
Equity  Act  of  1974. 

BPWUSA  has  additionally  led  the 
fight  in  passing  much  of  the  Nation's 
landmark  civil  and  women's  rights  leg- 
islation including:  the  Women's  Busi- 
ness Ownership  Act;  the  Child  Care  Act 
of  1991:  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
1991;  the  Equal  Pay  Act;  and  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act. 

This  organization  represents  approxi- 
mately 80,000  members  in  2,800  clubs 
nationwide.  There  are  BPW  USA  mem- 
bers in  every  congressional  district, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  you  and  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  saluting  this 
fine  organization. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  BALANCED 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  sought  to  defend  the 
indefensible— rallying  around  the  sta- 
tus quo  budget  policies  in  Congress. 
The  Post  says  "a  balanced  budget 
amendment  would  destroy  political  ac- 
countability." What  political  account- 
ability? As  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no 
discernible  accountability  for  our 
budget  crisis.  For  40  years  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  has  controlled  Con- 
gress, and  our  national  debt  has  sky- 
rocketed. Where  is  the  accountability? 
What  about  the  $4-plus-trillion-and-ris- 
ing  debt  we  face?  How  about  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  Govern- 
ment waste  each  year?  What  about  the 
ease  with  which  legislated  ceilings  are 
lifted  to  accommodate  still  more 
spending?  Our  current  system  just  does 
not  work.  We  are  doing  our  third  CR 
today.  Congress  is  woefully  incapable 
of  balancing  the  Federal  budget  on  its 
own.  The  Post  calls  the  balanced  budg- 
et a  simplistic  and  dangerous  idea.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  Post  that  is  simplistic 
and  dangerous. 


today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion a  problem  that  has  arisen  at  Am- 
trak.  It  seems  as  though  Amtrak  has 
unilaterally  taken  steps  to  close  some 
15  stations  across  the  country  in  an- 
ticipation of  what  they  foresee  as  a 
shortfall  in  funding  provided  by  Con- 
gress. 

Sure,  we  all  agree  that  cutbacks  have 
to  be  made  in  many  different  areas  to 
get  our  fiscal  house  in  order.  Amtrak 
should  have  to  participate  in  that 
downsizing  as  well.  However,  I  encour- 
age you  to  ask  Amtrak  how  many  offi- 
cials are  being  eliminated  in  its  cor- 
porate hierarchy.  Would  you  believe 
none?  While  none  of  the  highly  paid  ex- 
ecutives and  lawyers  at  Amtrak's  head- 
quarters will  be  affected,  our  front  line 
station  managers  and  employees  are 
getting  the  ax.  If  a  station  is  losing 
money.  I  have  no  argument  with  clos- 
ing it.  But  if  it  is  making  money,  it  is 
absurd  to  close  it. 

The  very  last  thing  a  business  would 
do  when  trying  to  get  its  financial 
house  in  order  would  be  to  close  the 
doors  where  the  money  comes  in.  How- 
ever. Amtrak  has  made  that  choice. 
That  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad. 

I  encourage  you  to  sign  a  letter  that 
I  will  be  sending  to  Amtrak  today  to 
demand  that  they  change  this  stupid 
decision. 


AMTRAK  STATION  CLOSINGS 

(Mr.  PARKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reluc- 
tantly  come   before    the    House   again 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  FEE  FOR  SERV- 
ICE IN  THE  CLINTON  HEALTH 
CARE  PLAN:  CAN  YOU  CHOOSE 
YOUR  PERSONAL  PHYSICIAN? 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  the  freedom  to  choose 
their  own  physician  is  of  primary  im- 
portance in  evaluating  the  various 
health  reform  proposals.  When  an  indi- 
vidual is  facing  a  life-threatening  mo- 
ment of  decision.  That  person  wants  to 
know  that  they,  and  not  some  faceless 
Government  bureaucrat,  can  choose 
their  personal  physician.  The  adminis- 
tration knows  this  and  has  stated  over 
and  over  that  the  fee-for-service  option 
must  be  offered  to  all.  But  when  you 
work  through  the  fine  print  of  the  Sep- 
tember 7  draft,  the  fee-for-service  op- 
tion appears  to  shrink  and  then  dis- 
appear, just  like  our  doctor  friend  on 
the  chart.  For  in  the  Clinton  plan,  the 
proposed  fee-for-service  actually  elimi- 
nates many  of  the  elements  of  fee-for- 
service.  Let's  walk  with  our  fee-for- 
service  [FFS]  doctor  through  these 
stop  signs,  or,  as  Ira  Magaziner  would 
say,  "toll  gates,"  and  see  if  we  can  still 
find  our  FFS  doctor  after  this  long  and 
tortuous  journey. 

First  there  are  a  number  of  ways  that 
States  can  waive  a  fee-for-service 
[FFS]  option.  These  include,  first,  the 
FFS  plan  is  not  viable— page  62,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1993  draft;  second  there  is  in- 


sufficient provider  or  beneficiary  inter- 
est— page  62;  or  third,  the  State  elects 
a  single-payer  system— page  54. 

If  FFS  makes  it  past  the  State  waiv- 
ers, it  then  faces  a  number  of  alliance 
restrictions.  First,  even  if  many  FFS 
plans  want  to  contract  with  an  alli- 
ance, the  alliance  can  limit  FFS  plans 
to  three — page  61.  Second,  an  alliance 
may  refuse  to  contract  with  plans  that 
exceed  the  average  premium  by  20  per- 
cent—page 60.  This  will  almost  exclu- 
sively affect  higher  cost  FFS  plans.  Fi- 
nally, the  alliance  may  exclude  any 
plan  that  might  cause  an  alliance  to  go 
over  budget— page  61.  Again,  this  would 
primarily  affect  higher  price  FFS 
plans. 

Now  there  are  two  more  alliance  re- 
strictions on  fee-for-service  plans. 
First,  there  must  be  a  mandatory  fee 
schedule,  and  second,  no-balance  bill- 
ing is  allowed. 

But  we  are  not  finished.  The  State 
has  the  following  additional  authori- 
ties. First,  States  have  the  authority 
to  impose  prospective  budgeting  on  the 
FFS  plan— page  62;  second,  it  can  es- 
tablish spending  targets — page  63;  and 
third,  it  can  periodically  review  utili- 
zation and  reduce  payments  to  physi- 
cians for  services  to  comply  with  its 
budget — page  63.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  physician  or  insurer  has 
ever  seen  or  participated  in  a  FFS  plan 
with  these  types  of  restrictions. 

At  this  point  in  our  journey  there  is 
literally  very  little  fee-for-service  op- 
tion left.  After  passing  through  these 
four  stop  signs.  FFS  has  been  whittled 
away  to  nothing.  It  is  like  telling  the 
American  public  you  can  choose  a  FFS 
plan  as  long  as  it  "walks  and  talks" 
like  an  HMO.  Interestingly,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  October  12  poll  shows  that 
the  American  people  have  not  been 
fooled.  The  lack  of  freedom  of  choice  is 
identified  as  the  public's  No.  1  com- 
plaint with  the  Clinton  plan.  I  am  sure 
we  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion— 
that  is,  fee-for-service  under  the  Clin- 
ton plan  is  an  illusion  rather  than  re- 
ality. 

Restrictio.ns  ox  Fee-For-Service;  Can  Vou 

Really  Choose  Your  Doctor? 

state  waivers 

1.  FFS  not  financially  viable. 

2.  Insufficient  Provider  or  Beneficiary  in- 
terest. 

3.  State  elects  for  a  single-payer  system. 

state  authority 

1.  Prospective  budgeting  on  FFS. 

2.  Spending  targets. 

3.  Provider  review  of  utilization  and  fee  re- 
duction. 

alliance  restrictions 

1.  Alliance  may  limit  to  3  FFS  plans. 

2.  Alliance' may  refuse  any  plan  thai  ex- 
ceeds average  premium  by  20%. 

3.  May  exclude  any  plan  that  might  cause 
alliance  to  go  over  budget. 

fee-for-service  under  alliance 

1.  Mandatory  Fee  Schedule. 

2.  No  Balance  Billing. 
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NAFTA:  FEWER  JOBS  FOR 
AFRICAN-AMERICANS 


(Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  pro-NAFTA  forces  turn 
up  the  heat  to  pass  the  trade  treaty, 
with  promises  of  renewed  vitality  in 
the  American  economy,  I  want  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  NAFTA  will 
not  mean  economic  vitality  for  many 
of  my  constituents. 

Indeed,  for  many  African-Americans 
and  other  minorities,  NAFTA  will 
mean  job  loss,  not  job  gain.  This  is  be- 
cause even  without  NAFTA,  the  U.S. 
labor  market  is  moving  away  from  its 
blue-collar,  manufacturing  jobs  base 
and  into  a  more  white-collar,  service- 
industry  economy. 

NAFTA  will  liberalize  access  to  Mex- 
ico manufacturing.  This,  in  my  view, 
will  cause  the  number  of  jobs  tradition- 
ally held  by  blue-collar  workers  in  this 
country  to  evaporate.  Because  minori- 
ties are  concentrated  disproportion- 
ately in  these  jobs,  we  will  see  unem- 
ployment among  minorities  shoot  up. 

At  14.6  percent.  unemployment 
among  African-Americans  is  already 
more  than  double  that  of  other  Ameri- 
cans. NAFTA  will  not  be  a  job  producer 
for  my  constituents.  It  will  be  a  job 
loser. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  reject 
NAFTA.  It  will  close  the  door  to  a  good 
job  at  a  good  wage. 


DEMOCRAT  CONGRESSIONAL  RE- 
FORM PLAN  PITIFUL  AND  PA- 
THETIC 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
would  several  senior  Democrats  set  out 
now  to  torpedo  congressional  reform? 

First,  time  is  running  out.  The  com- 
mittee ceases  to  exist  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Sabotaging  it  now  assures  that 
nothing  gets  done;  congressional  re- 
form dies. 

Second,  the  Democrats'  plan  to  re- 
form the  Congress  is  so  weak  that  it 
will  not  pass  the  laugh  test.  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  joint  committee 
had  our  first  look  at  the  proposed  bill 
yesterday.  Only  two  words  come  to 
mind  to  describe  their  plan:  pitiful  and 
pathetic. 

So  some  Democrats  evidently  have 
decided  that  the  best  politics  is  to  sab- 
otage the  whole  process. 

Congressional  reform  is  about  to  die. 
It  is  going  to  die  a  slow,  agonizing 
death.  How  sad.  but  how  typical  of  40 
years  of  Democrat  mismanagement  of 
the  Congress. 


JAPANS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
ARAB-ISRAELI  PEACE  PROCESS 

(Mr.  ABERCROMBIE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  uS^address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Yitzak  Rabin  and  Yassir  Arafat 
shook  hands  on  the  White  House  lawn, 
we  were  gratified  that  a  new  era  of 
peaceful  resolution  of  conflict  was  now 
possible. 

We  know  that  the  process  of  making 
that  peace  in  the  Middle  East  must  in- 
volve nations  outside  the  region. 

Besides  the  United  States,  one  nation 
with  a  role  to  play  undoubtedly  will  be 
Japan.  The  question  is:  How.  exactly, 
will  Japans  impact  be  felt? 

As  one  possible  answer,  I  cite  the 
work  of  Prof.  Yasumasa  Kuroda  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  Political  Science 
Department.  Professor  Kuroda  has  pre- 
pared a  study  entitled  "Japan  in  a  New 
World  Order:  Contributing  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  Peace  Process.  " 

I  will  submit  a  summary  of  this  work 
as  an  extension  of  my  remarks.  It  is 
well  worth  studying  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
policymakers  everywhere. 


WHO'S  ON  FIRST  AND  WHAT  IS  ON 
SECOND? 

(Mr.  GALLEGLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  World  Series  going  on,  I  am  one 
Member  that  would  like  to  know  who 
is  on  first  and  what  is  on  second. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  our  new  Com- 
missioner of  INS  was  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Let  me  read: 

Over  the  past  year  she  has  repeatedly  ar- 
gued that  even  if  NAFTA  meets  its  (foals  of 
promoting-  economic  development  in  Mexico, 
it  could  actually  increase  the  flow  of  illegal 
immigration  for  up  to  20  years. 

This  morning  in  the  Washington  Post 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
gentleman  who  appointed  her  Commis- 
sioner on  INS,  wais  quoted  as  saying  if 
NAFTA  is  rejected  it  "would  result  in 
a  flood  of  illegal  immigrants." 

Further,  if  rejected,  "The  trade 
agreement  would  encourage  more 
Mexicans  to  enter  the  United  States  il- 
legally in  search  of  better  jobs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  ask  the  administration  who  is  on 
first  and  what  is  on  second. 


D  1050 

NAFTA:  THE  LARGEST  THREAT  TO 
THE  U.S.  ECONOMY  AND  AMER- 
ICAN WORKERS 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  address  an  issue  that  serves  to 
be  the  single  largest  threat  to  the  U.S. 
economy  and  the  American  worker — 
the  present  NAFTA  agreement. 

NAFTA  supporters  argue  this  agree- 
ment will  benefit  the  United  States  by 
creating  thousands  of  jobs.  What  these 
people  admittedly  fail  to  recognize  is 
that  NAFTA  will  send  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  needed  American  jobs  to 
Mexico.  NAFTA  is  a  job  loser  for  the 
United  States  and  a  bust  for  the  Amer- 
ican worker.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  lose  one  single  additional  job 
to  our  foreign  competitors,  much  less 
make  it  easier  for  United  States  jobs  to 
be  pulled  out  from  underneath  Amer- 
ican workers  and  sent  to  Mexico. 

For  my  constituents  a  lost  job  is  a 
lost  job.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  justify  to 
these  individuals  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  because  of  increased  imports  or 
their  company  has  moved  out  of  the 
United  States,  that  NAFTA  by  reduc- 
ing tariffs  and  encouraging  more  im- 
ports will  have  a  positive  impact  on 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  American 
workers  have  lost  their  jobs  to  cheap 
foreign  labor  and  increased  imports. 
NAFTA  through  reduced  tariffs  and  en- 
couraged imports  will  only  expedite 
the  mass  exodus  of  needed  American 
jobs.  For  me,  the  choice  to  oppose 
NAFTA  is  plain  and  simple.  The  United 
States  must  have  fair  trade.  We  in  the 
Congress  have  the  opportunity  and  the 
power  to  halt  further  assaults  on 
American  workers  by  opposing  this 
NAFTA. 


CLINTON  PUSHES  TO  WEAKEN 
CHILD  PORN  LAW 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Clinton  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  quietly,  and— I  would  sub- 
mit— shamefully,  turned  its  back  on 
children  by  seeking  to  reinterpret, 
loosen,  and  weaken  existing  Federal 
child  pornography  law. 

In  brief,  the  Justice  Department  has 
petitioned  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Knox  versus  United  States  to  remand 
the  case  of  a  man  convicted  under  Fed- 
eral child  pornography  law  back  to  a 
lower  court  for  review.  The  Clinton 
brief  argues  that  a  weak,  ineffective 
standard  be  applied  in  this  precedent 
setting  case  than  that  which  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit.  If  Mr.  Clinton  prevails  in 
defending  a  convicted  pedophile  efforts 
to  curb  this  hideous  form  of  child  abuse 
will  be  seriously  undermined. 

The  Clinton  policy  seriously  weakens 
law  enforcement  efforts  to  crack  down 
on  child  porn  in  this  country  by  in- 
venting a  new  two-part  test  of  what 
constitutes    a    crime.    Under    Clinton, 
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both  criteria  must  be  met  for  a  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  The  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's policy  would  transfer 
the  burden  from  the  pornographer's  in- 
tent in  arousing  a  pedophile  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  exploited  child.  This  clear- 
ly undermines  the  meaning  of  the  law 
as  supported  by  the  1989  case  United 
States  versus  Villard  which  stated  that 
lasciviousness  depends  on  the  intention 
of  the  photographer  of  the  material  to 
elicit  a  sexual  response  form  the  view- 
er. For  example,  sexually  explicit  pho- 
tographs of  sleeping  children  or  videos 
of  unclothed  children  innocently  play- 
ing on  a  beach  who  are  secretly  filmed 
by  a  pedophile  could  not  be  said  to  de- 
pict minors  "engaged  in  conduct  of  las- 
civiously exhibiting  their  genitals  or 
pubic  areas." 

The  brief  also  argues  that  nudity  or 
visibility  of  the  child's  genitalia  or 
pubic  area  is  required.  This  reinter- 
pretation  of  the  Nation's  child  pornog- 
raphy statute  by  Mr.  Clinton  would 
shield  from  prosecution  a  sizable  ele- 
ment within  the  child  pornography  in- 
dustry. This  immunity,  however,  would 
be  conferred  to  the  purveyors  and  users 
of  kiddie  smut  at  the  direct  expense  of 
vulnerable  children.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals correctly  summed  up  congres- 
sional intent  on  this  point  in  stating: 

The  harm  Congress  attempted  to  eradicate 
by  enacting  the  child  pornography  laws  is 
present  when  a  photographer  unnaturally  fo- 
cuses on  a  minor  child's  clothed  genital  area 
with  the  obvious  intent  to  produce  an  image 
sexually  arousing  to  pedophiles.  *  *  *  Our 
interpretation  simply  declines  to  create  an 
absolute  Immunity  for  pornographers  who 
pander  to  pedophiles  by  using  as  their  sub- 
jects children  whose  genital  areas  are  barely 
covered. 

It  is  outrageous  to  me  that  the  Clin- 
ton Justice  Department  seeks  to  have 
our  current  standard,  designed  to  pro- 
tect children  from  exploitation,  de- 
clared 'null  and  void." 

Patrick  Trueman.  head  of  the  Child 
Exploitation  and  Obscenity  Office  at 
the  Bush  Justice  Department,  notes 
that  the  Clinton  brief  "writes  a  recipe 
for  'legal'  child  pornography,  i.e.,  child 
pornography  that  the  Reno  Justice  De- 
partment will  no  longer  pros- 
ecute. *  •  *  With  its  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Federal  child  pornography 
law,  the  Department  gives  to 
pedophiles  what  they  could  never  get 
from  Congress." 

The  pornographic  tapes  which  were 
the  basis  of  the  Knox  case  and  which 
would  likely  receive  immunity  under 
the  Clinton  Justice  Department,  were 
described  by  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  as  containing: 

*  *  *  various  vignettes  of  teenage  and 
preteen  females,  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
17,  striking  provocative  poses  for  the  cam- 
era. The  children  were  obviously  being  di- 
rected by  someone  off-camera.  All  of  the 
children  wore  bikini  bathing  suites,  leotards, 
underwear  or  other  abbreviated  attire  while 
they  were  being  filmed.  .  .  .  The  photog- 
rapher would  zoom  in  on  the  children's  pubic 
and  genital  area  and  display  a  close-up  for  an 
extended  period  of  time. 


This  week  130  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle — have  sent  a  letter  to 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  urging 
her  to  abandon  this  morally  indefensi- 
ble position.  The  Clinton  Justice  De- 
partment has  devised  a  thoroughly 
flawed  legal  reinterpretation  of  con- 
gressional Intent,  has  radically  re- 
versed the  Bush  prosecution  strategy 
as  it  relates  to  child  pornography,  and 
as  a  consequence  has  concocted  a  for- 
mula for  creating  a  new  protected  cat- 
egory of  child  pornography  which  will 
open  the  floodgates  to  the  exploitation 
of  children. 


HAITIAN  EMIGRATION  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  THE  COUP  D'ETAT 

(Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  years  ago  the  people 
of  Haiti  had  their  first  democratically 
held  election  and  elected  President 
Aristide  by  67  percent  of  the  vote.  Dur- 
ing that  period  of  time,  38  people  left 
that  country  by  boats  over  the  course 
of  his  tenure.  Lieutenant  Cedras  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Francois  overthrew 
the  Government,  and  since  that  time 
40,000  Haitians  left  there  to  come  to 
the  United  States  until  our  embargo 
was  placed  there  in  January. 

I  commend  the  President's  resolve  to 
return  President  Aristide,  but  actually 
deplore  the  role  the  CIA  is  playing  at 
the  present  time  in  discrediting  Presi- 
dent Aristide. 

I  call  on  President  Clinton  to  use  the 
week  of  October  24,  the  48th  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations,  to  speak  to 
the  American  people  about  the  new 
world  order,  the  multinational  ap- 
proach to  world  problems  and  our  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  Chair  would  cau- 
tion Members  they  cannot  refer  to  the 
gallery  during  their  remarks. 


FIRST  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON 
REFORMING  THE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
half  hour  a  number  of  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  have  been 
hyperventilating  because  I  and  two 
other  Democrats  yesterday  held  a  press 
conference  demanding  that  the  first 
order  of  business  under  reform  be  the 
elimination  of  the  filibuster  and  the 
practice  of  holds  in  the  other  body. 

I  want  to  read  the  language  of  the 
resolution  which  we  submitted  to  the 
caucus  yesterday: 


Because  the  first  obligation  of  any  legisla- 
tive body  is  to  do  its  work,  the  Democratic 
caucus  hereby  recommends  to  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  that  reforms  be  fashioned  to  as- 
sure the  right  of  the  majority  to  obtain  a 
vote  on  key  legislation  by  substantial  modi- 
fication of  the  Senate  filibuster  and  that  it 
provide  recommendations  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  anonymous  system  of  Senate 
holds  before  it  produces  recommendations  to 
substantially  enhance  minority  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  no  apology  for 
that  recommendation:  I  Insist  on  it.  I 
insist  on  it. 

I  think  that  we  have  an  absolute 
right  to  expect  that  a  majority  in  ei- 
ther body  in  this  Congress  can  obtain  a 
vote  on  crucial  national  matters.  If 
that  is  not  a  legitimate  matter  that 
ought  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  reform 
efforts,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  caution  Members  not  to 
refer  to  the  procedures  of  the  other 
body. 


"NO"  ON  NAFTA 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs,  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, as  I  was  driving  to  the  Capitol,  I 
listened  to  two  news  items  on  National 
Public  Radio — the  first  on  Staten  Is- 
land's efforts  to  secede  from  New  York 
City  and  the  second  on  companies'  urg- 
ing their  employees  to  pressure  Waish- 
Ington  on  NAFTA. 

I  wondered  if  there  was  a  connection 
between  the  stories. 

During  my  9  years  here,  many  meas- 
ures have  come  to  the  floor  that  have 
severe  negative  consequences  for  the 
United  States  economy. 

However,  there  have  been  few  occa- 
sions that  companies  have  asked  their 
employees  to  lobby  us. 

We  have  seen  destructive  tax  in- 
creases, bills  that  regulate,  that  render 
property  useless  by  regulation,  and 
stiil  no  serious  lobbying  efforts  from 
U.S.  business. 

But  on  NAFTA  there  are. 

Congress  should  take  note  of  these 
trends,  and  try  to  understand  why  our 
businesses  are  trying  to  Improve  busi- 
ness conditions  outside  of  U.S.  borders. 

Are  the  NPR  stories  related?  With 
higher  taxes,  overly  restrictive  envi- 
ronmental mandates,  and  unbelievable 
endless  regulations,  it  appears  Amer- 
ican companies  believe  they  can  no 
longer  do  business  here  and  are  trying 
to  secede  from  the  United  States  to  go 
where  they  are  welcome. 
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SEGREGATING  OUT  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICES  FROM  THE 
UNIFIED  BUDGET 

(Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Representative  Jill  Long  and  I  will 
be  introducing  a  bill  next  week  to  seg- 
regate unemployment  compensation 
and  employment  services  from  the  uni- 
fied budget.  As  all  the  Members  know, 
employers  are  currently  financing 
these  programs  through  a  payroll  tax 
in  order  to  insure  that  there  is  quality 
employment  services  provided  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  What  they  find 
is  that  their  investment  is  being  used 
to  offset  the  deficit  and  these  programs 
are  being  micromanaged  by  Congress. 
This  is  something  that  always  troubled 
me  as  a  State  legislator.  We  know  that 
in  order  to  have  a  vibrant  economy, 
employees  need  to  be  aware  of  job  op- 
portunities and  employers  need  to  be 
able  to  readily  find  qualified  employ- 
ees. That  is  why  I  ask  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  Representative 
Jill  Long  and  me  in  this  effort. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  PERFORMANCE 
OF  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  LAZIO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituents and  I  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  foreign  policy  perform- 
ance of  the  Clinton  administration. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  now  have  a 
President  who  believes  foreign  policy 
can  be  delegated.  This  wrong  headed 
notion  is  only  made  worse  when  foreign 
policy  is  delegated  to  subordinates  who 
lack  vision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  possible  to  sail  a 
boat  into  the  wind,  but  only  if  the  ves- 
sel has  a  keel,  a  captain,  and  a  capable 
crew.  Without  any  of  these  attributes, 
the  boat  will  only  drift  aimlessly  with 
the  winds  and  the  currents. 

Leading  the  world  is  much  the  same. 
It  requires  a  leader  who  is  both  en- 
gaged and  knows  where  he  wants  to  go. 
And  it  requires  a  competent  team. 

That  we  know  all  this  from  past  ex- 
perience is  a  blessing.  That  we  know 
this  from  recent  experience  is  a  trag- 
edy. 


D  1100 

REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT:  GAO 
AUDIT  SAYS  NO  EFFECT 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
you  hear  the  White  House  talk  about 


reinventing  Government,  please  ask 
President  Clinton  and  Vice  President 
Gore  just  what  it  is  they  hope  to  cre- 
ate. If  they  tell  you  its  a  leaner  and 
cleaner  Federal  bureaucracy,  please 
tell  them  they  have  more  work  to  do — 
lots  more. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
cently concluded  that  the  President's 
executive  order  in  February  to  improve 
efficiency  and  productivity  in  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  will  do  neither. 
The  GAO  report  says,  and  I  quote: 
The  order's  required  reductions  as  envi- 
sioned probably  will  not  effect  si^ificantly 
the  federal  budget  deficit  or  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  Rovernment  pro- 
grams. 

It  looks  to  me  like  the  administra- 
tion's path  to  reinventing  government 
is  paved  with  reinvented  history.  Mr. 
Speaker,  measuring  by  bills  sponsored 
and  by  votes  cast.  Vice  President  Gore 
was  the  Senate's  biggest  spender  dur- 
ing his  tenure  there.  And.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Clinton  will  not  reinvent 
Government  by  simply  telling  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  to  be  more  produc- 
tive. 

The  GAO  report  illustrates  that, 
rather  than  really  take  on  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  the  White  House  has 
merely  asked  the  bureaucrats  to 
change  the  way  they  shuffle  their  pa- 
perwork. 


WESTHILL  HIGH.  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING BLUE  RIBBON  SCHOOL 

(Mr.  WALSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  educators  in  my  dis- 
trict who  have  achieved  a  great  honor. 
Westhill  High  School  has  been  named 
an  outstanding  blue  ribbon  school,  one 
of  260  across  the  Nation  to  be  so  hon- 
ored, and  I  am  very  proud. 

I  am  proud  because  our  two  oldest 
children  go  to  Westhill  High  School. 
And  I  am  proud  because  I,  as  a  parent, 
have  played  a  role  in  establishing 
Westhill  as  an  excellent  learning  insti- 
tution. That  does  not  mean  I  am  tak- 
ing credit.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
credit  is  due  to  the  administration  and 
the  teachers,  the  support  staff  and  oth- 
ers who  actually  encourage  parents  to 
join  in  the  project  of  teaching  our  chil- 
dren. Parents  are  part  of  the  team. 
Parents  are  welcome  and  parents  have 
access  to  the  team  of  teachers  dedi- 
cated to  the  kids  they  teach. 

The  educators  on  faculty  are  deeply 
aware  that  academic  motivation  comes 
from  home  and  the  classroom.  They  are 
ready  to  refer  students  to  personnel 
counselors  or  career  counselors.  They 
are  aware  that  higher  motivation  cre- 
ates demands  and  higher  expectations 
of  their  services.  They  welcome  this 
challenge.  They  attribute  much  of  the 
success,    represented    in    numbers    of 


graduates,  college  attendance  and 
other  statistics,  to  the  participation  of 
students  in  extracurricular  clubs  and 
activities.  All  in  all,  Westhill  creates  a 
community  environment  of  caring  and 
stimulation. 

The  district  boasts  a  strong  program 
for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention 
provided  through  our  own  programs 
and  those  of  various  community  agen- 
cies. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sa- 
luting the  principal,  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Cavallaro.  and  the  entire  faculty  and 
staff  at  Westhill.  We  recognize  their 
achievement  and  we  encourage  them 
and  all  other  schools  to  strive  for  ex- 
cellence every  day. 


SELLING  NAFTA 

(Mr.  DICKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DICKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sell- 
ing NAFTA.  I  have  noticed  in  my  busi- 
ness career  and  my  legal  career  that 
when  someone  is  coming  to  sell  me 
something,  if  they  had  enough  con- 
fidence in  the  particular  project  that 
they  wanted  to  sell  that  they  would 
say.  "Look,  you  can  get  out  of  it  any- 
time you  want." 

That  impressed  me  then.  It  impresses 
me  now. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  today  is 
that  fact  that  this  NAFTA  agreement 
allows  for  a  6-month  termination  no- 
tice. In  other  words,  if  we  get  into  this 
thing  with  Mexico  and  Canada  and  we 
do  not  see  that  combining  the  largest 
economic  bloc  in  the  world  is  beneficial 
to  us,  we  can  get  out  of  it. 

I  would  like  for  the  opposition  to  un- 
derstand that  is  how  much  confidence 
we  have  in  this  particular  program. 
That  is  what  we  have  built  into  it  and 
anytime  that  they  want  to  get  out  of 
it,  they  can,  if  in  fact  they  get  the  sup- 
port of  this  body.  That  is  confidence. 
That  is  a  compelling  reason  to  support 
NAFTA  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
one  of  the  many  reasons  why  I  am  sup- 
porting it  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  do 
the  same. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2750, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1994 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  2750) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  conference  report  is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
October  18.  1993.  at  page  H8066.) 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Carr]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Carr]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill.  H.R.  2750,  and  the  amendments 
in  disagreement  thereto  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  brings  to  the  House 
today  the  conference  report  on  the  1994 
Transportation  appropriations  bill.  I 
believe  this  is  a  package  that  virtually 
all  Members  will  be  able  to  support.  As 
the  membership  knows,  this  bill  has 
not  been  without  controversy  this 
year.  This  conference  agreement  rep- 
resents a  good  faith  effort  to  accommo- 
date all  the  competing  pressures  that 
the  subcommittee  faced  in  putting  to- 
gether the  final  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Before  getting  into  a  few  specifics,  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  tremendous 
contribution  made  to  our  final  product 
by  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Frank  Wolf.  His  advise  and 
counsel  not  only  during  the  conference, 
but  throughout  the  many  months  we 
have  worked  on  this  legislation  has 
been  invaluable,  not  only  to  the  com- 
mittee but  to  this  Member  personally, 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  also  salute  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Durbin. 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Delay,  and  Mr.  Reg- 
ULA,  for  their  valuable  contributions. 
Also,  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  appropriations  subcommittee 
for  their  efforts.  Their  cooperation  and 
understanding  made  the  task  of  resolv- 
ing 187  issues  in  disagreement  much 
easier  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case. 

I  think  most  importantly.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  commend  our  fine  and 
very  valuable  professional  staff.  We  get 
a  lot  of  the  credit  for  doing  what  hap- 
pens in  the  legislation,  but  it  is  the 
staff  who  spends  the  hours  making 
preparation  for  hearings,  making  sure 
that  the  hearings  have  adequate  and 
accurate  transcripts,  working  on  the 
myriad  requests  that  come  from  Mem- 
bers and  other  staff,  not  to  mention 


the  great  Nation  of  taxpaying  people 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  trans- 
portation systems.  Our  staff  is  of  high 
quality,  of  high  caliber,  and  high  pro- 
fessional standards  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  without  their  help  this  bill 
simply  would  not  have  occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment appropriates  $13.38  billion  in  new 
discretionary  budget  authority  and  as- 
sumes outlays  of  $34.9  billion,  virtually 
identical  to  the  subcommittee's  sec- 
tion 602(b)  allocation.  The  total 
obligational  authority  provided  in  the 
bill,  including  limitations  on  obliga- 
tions and  exempt  obligations  in  the 
highway  program,  is  $38.6  billion. 

I  want  first  to  address  the  issue  of 
high-speed  rail.  I  know  full  well  that 
this  program  is  a  very  high  priority 
within  the  administration.  I  know  that 
some  Members  are  disappointed  that 
the  conference  agreement  provides  no 
funds  for  this  new  initiative.  I  am 
aware  of  comments  that  I  am  reported 
to  be  adamantly  opposed  to  high-speed 
rail.  That  is  not  true.  Let  me  repeat 
that.  I  am  not  opposed  to  high-speed 
rail.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  incremental 
approach  to  high-speed  rail.  This  con- 
ference agreement  supports  such  an  ap- 
proach. It  includes  $225  million  for  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Pro- 
gram and  an  additional  $195  million  for 
Amtrak  capital.  The  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor is  the  only  high-speed  corridor  in 
the  Nation.  I  believe  the  incremental 
approach  should  demonstrate  the  fea- 
sibility and  economics  of  high-speed 
rail  systems  in  a  densely  populated 
corridor  before  we  finance  routes 
around  the  country. 

The  principal  reason  we  have  not  in- 
cluded funds  for  the  high-speed  rail  ini- 
tiative, though,  is  that  the  effort  is  not 
authorized.  Let  the  committees  of  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  complete  their 
work  and  enact  an  authorization,  and 
we  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  reconsider  the  issue.  The  poten- 
tially difficult  matters  such  as  freight 
railroad  company  liability  and  any  re- 
quirements for  prevailing  wage  rates 
should  be  resolved  in  the  authorization 
process  before  money  is  provided  for 
the  program. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  address  some 
of  the  major  provisions  in  the  bill. 

It  provides  $17.6  billion  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program,  an  increase 
of  $2.26  billion  above  the  1993  level,  and 
that  surely  should  be  a  welcome  im- 
provement to  our  infrastructure  and  to 
the  creation  of  jobs. 

It  provides  $2.4  billion  for  transit  for- 
mula grants,  an  increase  of  $700  million 
above  last  year. 

It  provides  $1,785  billion  for  transit 
discretionary  grants,  as  follows:  $357 
million  for  buses  and  bus  facilities,  $760 
million  for  rail  modernization,  and  $668 
million  for  section  3  new  fixed  guide- 
way  systems. 

It  provides  fewer  earmarks  for  spe- 
cial projects  and  allows  greater  discre- 


tion for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

We  have  included  $100  million  in 
unallocated  funds  for  buses  and  bus  fa- 
cilities and  $45  million  in  unallocated 
funds  for  section  3  new  starts. 

We  have  appropriated  less  than  half 
as  much  for  specially  earmarked  high- 
way projects  as  was  done  in  1993.  We 
have  provided  no  funding  for  unauthor- 
ized, airway  science  projects  which  di- 
rect funds  to  specific  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

This  has  been  a  reform  effort.  This  is 
a  reform  bill,  and  we  will  continue  that 
effort  next  year  as  we  approach  our 
task  in  the  further  development  and 
utilization  of  economically  based  cri- 
teria for  the  use  of  the  taxpayers  hard- 
earned  dollars. 

In  line  with  the  recommendation  in 
Vice  President  Gore's  Reinventing 
Government  effort,  the  bill  prohibits 
essential  air  service  in  communities 
less  than  70  miles  from  a  large  or  me- 
dium hub  airport  and  with  subsidy 
costs  more  than  $200  per  passenger, 
with  certain  exceptions. 

The  bill  provides  $1.69  billion  for  the 
FAA's  Airport  Improvement  Program 
and  it  provides  for  the  use  of  the  air- 
port priority  status  list  for  the  last 
time. 

We  have  included  $4.58  billion  for  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration including  $15  million  to 
continue  the  pay  demonstration  pro- 
gram through  June  1994. 

We  have  provided  $2.57  billion  for  op- 
erations of  the  Coast  Guard,  reflecting 
98.5  percent  of  the  amount  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  additional  details  of  the 
bill  are  addressed  in  the  conference  re- 
port and  joint  explanatory  statement 
of  the  managers. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  men- 
tion one  item  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees that  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  conference  agreement.  It  con- 
cerns the  right-of-way  revolving  fund 
within  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration. The  statement  of  the  man- 
agers should  have  indicated  that  the 
conferees  agree  upon  the  distribution 
of  funds  contained  in  the  House  report. 
Specifically,  it  is  agreed  that  $2.5  mil- 
lion is  to  be  used  for  the  Neuse  River 
bridge  in  North  Carolina  and  $4  million 
for  the  Yuba  City  bridge  in  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  agreement  is  a  bal- 
anced compromise  that  protects  the 
major  provisions  and  interests  of  the 
House-passed  bill.  It  has  been  devel- 
oped in  a  bipartisan  fashion  with  full 
participation  by  our  conferees  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  There  have  been 
certain  major  compromises  and  tough 
decisions  to  get  us  to  this  point.  I  be- 
lieve the  conference  report  deserves 
the  Members'  support  and  I  strongly 
urge  its  adoption. 

D  1110 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2750. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  C.\RR), 
for  his  leadership  and  also.  I  might  say. 
his  persistence  in  bringing  this  con- 
ference report  to  the  floor  today  after 
a  number  of  challenges  to  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  I  say.  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  want  to  say  it 
himself,  that  I  think  history  will  dem- 
onstrate that  what  the  chairman  has 
done  has  made  a  difference  and  has 
made  this  committee  better  for  it.  as 
well  as  the  entire  Congress,  and  that  is 
to  develop  criteria  that  we  can  look  at 
for  evaluating  a  project.  We  never  had 
that,  and  .lOw  that  this  battle  has 
taken  place  between  the  authorizing 
committee  and  the  appropriation  com- 
mittee, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
authorizing  committee  will  now  have 
it,  and  this  is  positive.  So  whether  it  is 
in  their  bill  or  in  our  bill.  I  think  the 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Carr]. 

Second,  it  will  do  a  number  of  other 
things,  such  na  rescissions  and  things 
like  that  that  for  years  never  were 
talked  about  here.  That  precedent  has 
now  been  established. 

So  I  think  the  Congress  ought  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  C.\RR]  not  only  for  this  bill  but 
also  for  really  developing  a  whole  new 
path,  if  you  will,  that  hopefully  other 
authorizing  committees  and  appropria- 
tion committees  will  develop. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  past,  it  need 
to  be  noted  for  the  record  that  many 
transportation  initiatives  included  in 
the  original  committee  legislation  fell 
victim  to  procedural  disputes. 

One  example  that  comes  quickly  to 
mind  is  the  request  brought  to  us  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Florida  [Mrs. 
Fowler]  concerning  assistance  in  re- 
pairing a  large  crater  on  an  interstate 
bridge  in  Jacksonville.  This  was  an  ur- 
gent safety  problem,  and  I  wish  the 
committee  could  have  assisted  her  I 
think  it  is  important  that  her  constitu- 
ents in  Jacksonville  know  that  no  one 
worked  harder  than  the  gentlewoman 
from  Florida  [Mrs.  Fowler]  on  this 
issue,  and  I  am  hopeful,  after  talking 
to  the  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Shuster],  who  is  a  fine  Mem- 
ber, that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  will  deal 
with  Mrs.  Fowler's  problem,  because  it 
Is  a  serious  problem,  and  I  appreciate 
their  willingness  to  look  at  it  and  help 
her. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples 
of  requests  for  assistance  with  critical 
transportation  problems  which  will  go 
unmet  for  this  fiscal  year.  Obviously 
we  regret  that,  and  I  want  to  express 
my  hope   that  next  year  we  can   put 


aside  individual  prerogatives  of  both 
the  authorizers  and  the  appropriators 
and  instead  perhaps  deal  with  some  of 
these  critical  problems. 

Despite  the  setbacks,  there  is  much 
to  talk  about  that  is  good  with  regard 
to  this  bill.  The  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  $34.9  billion  to  fund  needed 
improvements  in  our  Nation's  trans- 
portation infrastructure.  This  includes 
all  modes  of  transportation:  highways, 
transit,  railroads,  and  aviation.  I  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  2750  represents  a  good 
balance  among  the  transportation 
modes.  This  balance  is  especially  criti- 
cal to  the  urban  areas  of  our  Nation 
that  have  difficult  times  with  traffic 
and  gridlock. 

In  allocating  limited  resources  to 
provide  for  the  Nation's  mobility,  the 
committee  has  tried  to  achieve  the 
highest  use  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

In  addition  to  helping  the  Nation 
move  people  and  goods  as  efficiently  as 
possible,  the  bill  also  seeks  to  do  it  as 
safely  and  as  humanely  as  possible. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  search-and- 
rescue  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
It  provides  for  the  finest  air  traffic 
control  system  in  the  world,  and  for  so 
many  other  things  that  are  important 
to  the  country. 

The  bill  also  includes  measures  to 
hopefully  prevent  oil  spills  that  often 
not  only  destroy  fragile  wildlife 
ecosystems,  but  people  habitats  as 
well. 

There  is  another  measure  in  the  bill 
that  I  feel  an  obligation  to  tell  our  col- 
leagues about  and  let  them  know  that 
it  is  in  this  legislation.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  provision  which  will  provide 
$150,000  to  pay  the  legal  expenses  of  the 
five  White  House  Travel  Office  employ- 
ees who  were  placed  on  administrative 
leave  in  the  so-called  Travelgate  affair. 
In  this  matter— and  I  might  say  one  of 
these  individuals  involved  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine— Federal  employees 
were  accused  of  a  crime,  fired  from 
their  jobs  without  just  cause,  and  pub- 
licly criticized  for  political  gain.  This 
then  left  these  five  career  employees 
unemployed  and  saddled  with  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  legal  fees.  They  have 
since  been  unfired  and  promised  com- 
parable jobs,  but  there  is  no  current 
mechanism  for  ensuring  them  help 
with  their  legal  bills. 

I  will  also  say  that  I  will  be  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  deal  with  this  di- 
lemma should  it  take  place  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  plan  to  propose  rectifying  this 
problem  with  an  amendment  to  the 
Back  Pay  Act.  which  currently  only 
permits  an  employee  to  recover  attor- 
ney fees  if  he  or  she  has  suffered  a 
monetary  loss.  Since  the  five  Travel 
Office  employees  were  quickly  rein- 
stated once  the  White  House  got 
caught  up  in  the  media  glare  of  this 
embarrassing  goof,  these  employees 
have  not  suffered  pay  loss  and  are, 
therefore,  ineligible  to  recover  legal 
fees.  Never  mind  that  they  have  been 


substantially  harmed  in  reputation  and 
standing  in  the  community  through  all 
the  adverse  publicity.  And  I  might  say 
that  all  of  them  have  legal  fees  in  the 
range  of  $30,000. 

I  have  one  last  thing,  and  I  want  to 
be  very  careful  as  I  say  this,  because  I 
feel  an  obligation  to  the  body  and  par- 
ticularly to  a  constituent  and  to  all 
Federal  employees  that  could  get 
caught  up  in  this:  I  think  someone 
from  outside  should  look  at  this  issue. 
The  reason  is  that  I  just  have  an  innate 
sense  that  some  in  the  White  House  are 
looking  to  bring  about  a  charge,  per- 
haps a  criminal  charge,  with  regard  to 
these  individuals  in  order  to  say,  "See, 
the  reason  we  did  this  is  because  of 
this." 

But  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  being  willing  to  help 
these  Federal  career  employees  with 
regard  to  this  matter. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  recog- 
nize in  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long 
hours  and  yeoman  work  that  have  been 
provided  by  our  staffs.  I  want  to  thank 
Del  Davis,  Rich  Efford,  Cheryl  Smith, 
and  Linda  Muir  of  the  majority  staff, 
and  Jan  Powell  and  John  Blazey  of  the 
minority  staff  for  their  work  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  final  passage. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
again  let  our  colleagues  know  that  the 
work  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Carr]  has  done  will.  I  think, 
live  on  long  after  this  bill  and  will  be 
helpful  in  other  appropriation  bills,  but 
particularly  and  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portantly, in  other  authorization  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Talent). 

Mr.  TALENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  yielding  time  to  me,  and  I 
would  like  to  engage  him  in  a  colloquy. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  last  Decem- 
ber the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration  issued  regulations 
requiring  red  and  white  reflective  de- 
vices on  the  sides  and  backs  of  trailers 
with  an  overall  width  of  80  inches  or 
more  and  a  gross  vehicle  weight  of 
more  than  10.000  pounds.  I  understand 
the  rule  is  effective  on  December  1, 
1993 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  state  that 
that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  TALENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  reg- 
ulations were  promulgated  in  response 
to  section  15  of  the  Motor  Carriers 
Safety  Act  of  1990.  That  section  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  ini- 
tiate a  rulemaking  that  would  make 
trucks  more  visible  to  motorists.  The 
section  did  not  mandate  specific  reflec- 
tive materials  or  colors  but  was  in- 
tended to  permit  flexibility  for  the 
owners  and  operators  of  the  trailers. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  man- 
dated that  all  truck  owners  be  required 
to  place  red  and  white  stickers  on  their 
trucks. 

Earlier  this  year,  several  organiza- 
tions representing  the  trucking  indus- 
try petitioned  the  Department  to  delay 
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implementation  of  this  regulation  for  6 
months  so  that  they  could  propose  al- 
ternative colors  to  red  and  white. 
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These  alternative  colors  would  ac- 
complish the  same  goal  as  the  red  and 
white  stickers;  in  fact,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  these  colors  would  be 
easier  for  motorists  to  see. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf]  support  this  request  to 
work  with  the  department  to  gain  a  re- 
prieve in  implementation  of  these  reg- 
ulations so  that  a  compromise  can  be 
reached? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield.  I  am  not  a  safety 
expert,  but  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  valid  point.  And  I  am  inter- 
ested in  this  issue.  As  the  gentleman 
may  know,  I  am  working  with  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  on  a 
truck  safety  initiative  on  the  Capital 
Beltway  because  we  have  had  so  many 
accidents  with  regard  to  trucks  and 
also  death.  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
this  dilemma.  But  since  we  do  not  have 
an  appointed  NHTSA  Administrator,  I 
would  urge  Secretary  Pena  to  sit  down 
with  the  trucking  industry  before  this 
regulation  takes  effect.  I  would  hope 
this  matter  could  be  worked  out  in  a 
way  that  does  not  compromise  highway 
safety,  but  in  fact  enhances  highway 
safety. 

Mr.  TALENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
the  gentleman's  fine  work  in  that  area. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
gentleman,  ana  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Price],  a  veteran  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
2750,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

I  want  to  begin  by  commending  our 
chairman.  Bob  Carr.  and  the  new 
ranking  minority  member  on  this  sub- 
committee. FRANK  Wolf,  for  their 
work  this  year.  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Wolf 
have  continued  the  bipartisan  tradition 
of  this  subcommittee,  and  the  con- 
ference agreement  reflects  this  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  comity.  I  also  want 
to  thank  the  fine  professional  staff  of 
this  subcommittee.  Del  Davis.  Rich 
Efford,  Linda  Muir.  and  Cheryl  Smith 
for  their  critical  contributions  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
increases  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Federal  investment  in 
transportation.  These  investments  are 
critical  to  economic  growth  In  our 
country;  without  them,  our  roads 
would  be  more  congested  and  less  safe, 
our  airways  more  dangerous,  and  our 
public  transportation  less  efficient. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  North  Carolina  priorities  in 


this  bill.  Under  the  bill,  highway  plan- 
ning and  construction,  public  transpor- 
tation, and  railroad  travel  in  North 
Carolina  will  be  improved.  North  Caro- 
lina is  trying  to  meet  the  challenges 
posed  by  its  diverse  economy  and  geog- 
raphy, and  I  am  glad  the  committee 
has  been  supportive  of  their  transpor- 
tation goals  and  needs. 

The  bill  also  responds  to  our  Nation's 
pressing  need  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit.  The  bill  is  almost  $1.5  billion 
below  the  administration's  request  for 
transportation  spending.  This  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  committee  to 
make  some  tough  decisions  and  set 
some  real  priorities. 

In  setting  these  priorities,  the  sub- 
committee took  a  number  of  other 
steps  critical  to  improve  transpor- 
tation decisionmaking  in  this  country. 
The  Coast  Guard,  which  has  had  dif- 
ficulty measuring  the  impact  of  their 
work,  is  directed  to  develop  better 
methods  of  evaluating  their  perform- 
ance. The  research  and  development 
budget  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  particu- 
larly inadequate  in  this  regard,  and  the 
subcommittee  has  devoted  particular 
attention  to  developing  performance 
measures  in  this  area. 

The  subcommittee  also  made  the  de- 
cision not  to  fund  the  airway  sciences 
program.  I  have  been  concerned  to  im- 
prove education  and  training  programs 
in  technology  fields  in  this  country, 
but  I  feel  that  this  particular  program 
has  lost  its  sense  of  purpose.  It  has 
been  used  by  some  to  fund  projects 
that  do  not  deserve  to  be  in  a  transpor- 
tation, or  for  that  matter  an  edu- 
cation, bill.  Until  this  program  can  re- 
gain its  integrity,  it  does  not  deserve 
funding. 

In  closing,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  conference  report.  It  is  a 
good  bill  and  one  which  will  make  key 
transportation  investments  in  a  cost- 
effective  manner. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  and 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Carr],  have  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  bill.  I  would  just  point 
out  from  the  standpoint  of  an  author- 
izer  and  somebody  who  watches  this 
that  there  are  a  couple  of  problems  I  do 
have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  $2.3  billion  in  in- 
crease over  current  spending,  which  is 
a  6  percent  increase,  which  gives  some 
of  us  some  pause.  Also  there  are  a  cou- 
ple of  areas  that  I  think  give  me  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  concern. 

We  are  above  the  House-passed  level 
on  the  mag  lev.  You  have  got  $20  mil- 
lion in  here  out  of  the  general  fund  for 
the  magnetic  levitation  system,  when 
the  House-passed  had  zero  in  it. 

For  the  intelligent  vehicle  highway 
system    research,    you    are    funded    at 


$90.3  million,  which  is  $56.3  million 
over  the  available  authorization  and  $4 
million  over  the  House-passed  version. 
In  that  particular  instance,  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  we  are  pretty 
far  over  where  the  authorization  level 
is. 

Then  when  I  looked  down  through 
there  and  found  $57  million  of  unau- 
thorized, or  I  should  not  say  unauthor- 
ized, of  unrequested  highway  project 
earmarked  money  for  the  Appalachian 
corridor  improvement  project,  that 
also  gave  me  a  little  bit  of  concern,  be- 
cause I  know  the  chairman  has  been 
very  concerned  about  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  earmarks.  Here  we  are  allowing 
the  Senate  then  to  come  back  and 
throw  an  earmark  into  this  bill.  That, 
I  think,  is  really  a  matter  of  concern. 

Then,  finally.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  $908.7  million  for  Amtrak  and  the 
related  subsidies  to  that,  which  is 
$210.7  million  over  the  House-passed 
version  of  the  bill  and  $71.6  million 
over  the  request. 

I  say  that  as  someone  who  in  the  last 
week  or  two  has  been  faced  with  an 
Amtrak  decision  to  close  down  rail 
service  in  my  area  that  is  not  getting 
a  Federal  subsidy.  Because  what  has 
become  apparent  to  me  in  the  course  of 
dealing  with  them  is  this  is  a  railroad 
being  run  for  the  subsidies,  not  as  a 
business.  When  we  start  increasing  the 
levels  of  these  subsidies,  what  you  are 
doing  is  just  making  Amtrak  even 
more  dependent  upon  the  subsidy  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  you  some- 
thing that  came  out  of  a  meeting  that 
I  had  with  them  just  a  couple  of  days 
ago  that  really  gives  me  cause  for  con- 
cern. They  suggested  in  that  meeting 
that  they  would  rather  carry  1  pas- 
senger 3.000  miles  than  3.000  passengers 
1  mile;  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  railroad,  they  think  that  they 
can  make  more  money  with  a  system 
carrying  1  passenger  for  3.000  miles. 

Well,  that  may  be  true,  if  what  you 
are  doing  is  running  a  railroad  de- 
signed to  pick  up  subsidies  as  you  run 
out  across  the  country.  It  certainly  has 
no  relationship  to  how  rail  service  is 
going  to  have  to  be  run  in  the  country 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  a  real  trans- 
portation system.  Because  I  will  tell 
you,  as  the  chairman  well  knows  and 
other  Members  who  have  looked  at 
transportation,  the  only  way  you  make 
money  in  transportation  is  with  busi- 
ness travelers,  and  you  do  not  have 
business  travelers  getting  up  in  the 
morning  in  my  district  in  Lancaster  or 
Westminster,  PA,  saying  to  them- 
selves, "I  have  business  in  Chicago;  I 
think  I  will  take  the  train."  They  may 
get  up  and  say,  "I  have  business  in  New 
York  City;  I  think  I  will  take  the 
train,"  or  "I  have  business  in  Harris- 
burg;  I  think  I  will  take  the  train,"  or 
"I  have  business  in  Boston;  I  think  I 
will  take  the  train."  or  "I  have  busi- 
ness in  Washington;  I  think  I  will  take 
the  train.  " 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  where  the 
money  can  be  made,  with  the  business 
travelers.  That  is  what  we  should  be 
helping,  and  that  is  what  we  are  not 
helping  when  we  subsidize  in  the  way 
we  are  doing  here  and  encourage  Am- 
trak  to  believe  they  are  better  off  car- 
rying 1  passenger  3.000  miles  than  3.000 
passengers  1  mile.  This  is  not  a  rail- 
road being  run  to  make  money,  if  that 
is  the  case. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  The  gentleman 
has  put  his  finger  on  a  problem  our 
committee  has  faced.  We  have  a  ways 
to  go.  But  our  committee  has  had  dis- 
cussions and  hearings  on  these  issues.  I 
think  we  have  turned  the  comer.  That 
is  a  reference  to  the  kind  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf],  and  I  thank  him. 

For  too  long  we  have  looked  at  trans- 
portation funding  not  so  much  as  fund- 
ing transportation,  but  as  a  jobs  pro- 
gram or  as  an  economic  development 
program  or  for  some  other  good  cause. 
Our  committee  this  year  has  sought  to 
rein  in  that  type  of  thinking.  We  have 
a  lot  of  work  to  do,  because  turning 
that  ship  will  take  several  miles.  It 
will  not  happen  on  a  dime. 

But  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  W.\lker]  for  his  rec- 
ognition that  we  have  started  that  ef- 
fort. To  the  best  extent  that  we  know 
how  we  are  requiring  project  sponsors 
who  come  before  us  to  provide  data  on 
criteria  that  will  determine  the  eco- 
nomic rate  of  return  of  the  project  in- 
volved to  the  economy.  We  will  be  pro- 
viding less  subsidy,  or.  if  there  is  a  sub- 
sidy, to  make  sure  that  it  is  more  pre- 
cisely targeted. 

One  of  the  challenges  we  have  in  our 
democratic  society  is  that  everybody 
seems  to  want  a  little  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion, regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
can  put  together  an  economically  via- 
ble, operable  segment  of  anything.  So 
everybody  wants  a  little  Amtrak  route; 
everybody  wants  a  little  highway:  ev- 
erybody wants  a  little  high  speed  rail 
route:  everybody,  but  maybe  those  in 
Nebraska,  want  a  port. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
chairman,  though,  that  the  concern 
that  I  have  in  this  particular  instance 
on  Amtrak  is  that  the  stations  that  we 
are  talking  about  them  running  be- 
tween where  they  are  going  to  reduce 
the  service,  one  of  them  is  the  20th 
busiest  station  in  the  country;  the 
other  is  the  4th  busiest  station  in  the 
country.  What  they  are  suggesting  is 
they  cannot  make  money  on  those 
lines.  And  when  we  take  a  look  at  their 
fare  structure,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  are  not  making  any  money  on  the 
railroad  is  because  their  fare  structure 


does  not  reflect  realities  and  is,  in  fact, 
designed  in  a  way  that  only  increases 
their  ability  to  get  subsidies. 

I  would  suggest  to  Members  that 
most  businessmen  would  probably  fig- 
ure out  a  way  to  take  some  of  the  busi- 
est stations  in  terms  of  passenger  trav- 
el in  the  country  and  make  money  off 
that  line.  Amtrak  does  not  seem  to  be 
capable  of  doing  that  and,  instead, 
would  rather  come  to  the  Congress, 
come  to  State  legislatures  or  come  to 
State  departments  of  transportation 
and  say  to  them.  "Give  me  subsidy 
money  instead  of  asking  me  to  run  a 
real  business." 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
aware  of  the  line  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about,  having  been  raised  in 
the  Philadelphia  area,  coming  out  of 
Harrisburg.  going  through  Lancaster 
and  going  down  the  mainline.  And  that 
should  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
routes.  I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a 
valid  point.  I  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
him,  with  Amtrak.  whatever  way  we 
possibly  can.  but  those  lines  clearly 
should  be  very  profitable,  should  not  be 
lines  that  should  be  canceled. 

I  think  some  of  the  more  long  dis- 
tance lines,  where  airlines  can  serve 
them,  and  there  are  not  that  many  rid- 
ers, so  to  cancel  routes  from  Harris- 
burg to  Philadelphia  30th  Street  Sta- 
tion is  just  not  really  appropriate. 

If  we  can  help.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr  DeL.ay). 

Mr  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
Transportation  appropriations  con- 
ference report. 

I  might  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  his  concerns  are 
very  valid,  but  I  also  have  got  to  say. 
because  of  the  actions  of  this  House, 
our  subcommittee  was  put  at  a  very 
distinct  disadvantage  in  negotiating 
with  the  Senate,  that  the  Senate  actu- 
ally got  to  write  the  bill.  And  then  we 
had  to  negotiate  down  from  what  the 
Senate  bill  was. 

I  think  Members  really  have  to  take 
note  and  evaluate  what  happened  in 
the  House  with  this  bill  and  be  very 
careful  in  the  future,  because  I  know 
my  chairman  and  my  ranking  member 
are  going  to  be  very  careful,  as  they  al- 
ways have  been,  in  presenting  this  bill 
next  year  and  understand  that  unless 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  passes  a  bill  that  takes 
care  of  some  of  these  authorizing  type 
problems  that  we  had  earlier  with  this 
bill,  we  are  going  to  visit  this  again 
where  we  are  put.  as  a  House,  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  the  Senate. 


I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  do  not  want  any  money 
for  maglev.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
be  involved  in  maglev.  but  the  Senate 
has  $107  million  in  their  bill  for  maglev 
and  through  the  great  negotiating 
techniques  of  our  chairman,  he  brought 
it  down  to  20  million.  In  essence,  I 
guess  with  our  kind  of  doing  numbers 
in  this  place,  we  saved  $87  million  by 
negotiations  by  our  chairman  and 
ranking  member. 

Developing  this  bill  over  the  last  9 
months  has  been  interesting,  to  say  the 
least.  There  have  been  all  these  battles 
won  and  lost  both  in  committee  and 
here  on  the  House  floor. 

Regardless  of  this  legislation's  color- 
ful and  memorable  past,  the  conference 
report  this  committee  brings  before  the 
House  today  is.  I  think,  a  good  one.  a 
conference  report  that  funds  mobility 
projects  nationwide  and  strengthens 
our  Nation's  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  brief  moment 
to  say  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
working  with  my  chairman.  Bob  Carr 
and  my  ranking  member,  Mr.  Wolf. 
Both  of  these  gentleman,  new  to  their 
positions,  have  done  yeoman's  work 
crafting  this  legislation,  and  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  their  efforts. 

I  also  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
staff  who  have  had  to  do  incredible 
work,  the  staff  on  both  sides,  in  order 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor.  Our  con- 
ference proceeded  smoothly  compared 
to  years  past  and  I  attribute  that  effi- 
ciency to  the  hard  work  of  the  Chair- 
man and  Ranking  Member  and  the 
staff. 

With  that  said.  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  several  projects  and  programs 
that  are  of  interest  to  me  and  my  dis- 
trict. 

Houston  is  the  leader  in  mass  trans- 
portation and  intelligent  vehicle  high- 
way systems.  These  systems  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Hous- 
ton's regional  bus  plan,  which  is  funded 
in  this  bill,  boasts  one  of  the  lowest 
cost  per  new  rider  index  figure  in  the 
Nation.  This  project  is  the  backbone  of 
the  city's  intermodal  infrastructure. 
Intelligent  vehicles,  roads  t-nd  transit 
vehicles  will  very  much  be  a  part  of  our 
Nation's  transportation  future.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  Houston  also  has  the 
most  technologically  advanced  traffic 
management  program  in  America.  Fur- 
ther, the  city  is  well  known  for  having 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  cost  effec- 
tive enhanced  street  maintenance  pro- 
grams, neighborhood  infrastructure 
systems  such  as  hike  and  bike  trails 
and  street  and  sidewalk  improvements 
in  America. 

As  you  can  tell  from  that  list  of 
transportation  programs,  unlike  many 
other  cities  in  this  Nation,  Houston  ad- 
dresses its  transportation  efforts  in  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  manner. 
They  don't  just  look  at  one  problem 
area  and  try  to  fix  it  by  pouring  money 


into  a  black  hole.  Each  project  and  pro- 
gram is  carefully  thought  out  and  fit 
together.  It  is  this  comprehensive  phi- 
losophy that  has  enabled  Houston  to 
provide  the  best  service  for  the  lowest 
cost.  I  recommend  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Houston  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  constructing  the  most  state  of 
the  art  transportation  plan  in  the  Na- 
tion and  probably  the  world.  For  that  I 
am  proud  of  the  convictions  the  people 
of  Houston  have  shown  by  supporting 
this  program  and  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent the  transportation  interests  for 
the  Houston  area  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  I  sincerely  hope  to  have  the 
distinct  opportunity  to  assist  Houston 
in  the  future  with  their  transportation 
goals  and  objectives. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  BONILLA]. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all.  I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Carr 
and  Mr.  W(3LF  for  their  hard  work  and 
leadership  in  laying  the  groundwork  in 
developing  a  specific,  investment-based 
criteria  for  evaluating  requests  for 
transportation  related  projects.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government 
should  only  fund  those  projects  that 
contribute  to  economic  growth  and 
avoid  those  that  are  not  sound  invest- 
ments. 

I  believe  the  recent  action  by  Chair- 
man RahaLL  in  asking  18  specific  ques- 
tions before  authorizing  any  future 
transportation  projects  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  Mr.  Carr's  subcommit- 
tee's efforts.  I  applaud  Mr.  Rahai.l's 
action  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  on  projects  in  Texas  that 
meet  those  standards. 

This  bill  is  a  good  bill.  This  bill  ap- 
propriates a  reasonable  amount  of  dol- 
lars to  help  build  our  Nation's  infra- 
structure. Let  me  provide  an  example 
of  how  this  bill  creates  jobs  and  fosters 
economic  growth. 

The  Laredo  intermodal  transit  center 
is  part  of  a  two-part  project,  consisting 
of  a  bus  maintenance  facility  and  an 
intermodal  transfer  facility.  The  down- 
town intermodal  transit  center  will 
serve  to  only  the  city  of  Laredo  bus 
system.  El  Metro,  but  also  the  Webb 
County  rural  transportation  program. 
El  Aquila;  also  private  interstate  car- 
riers such  as  Greyhound:  and  Mexican 
carriers  such  as  Transportes  del  Norte. 
It  is  a  true  hub  project  for  the  region. 
as  well  as  a  national  and  international 
facility. 

The  proposed  facility  will  also  in- 
clude a  much  needed  downtown  park 
and  ride  station  that  will  accommodate 
500  vehicles,  and  when  completed  will 
serve  almost  20.000  passengers  daily.  It 
will  create  over  250  jobs  and  will  help 
revitalize  the  historic  downtown 
central  business  district  in  Laredo. 

The  total  project  has  been  fully 
planned  and  designed.  All  local.  State 
and  Federal  environmental  clearances 
have  been  obtained,  all  other  permits 


and  clearances,  including  section  13-C 
certification  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  have  been  secured,  and  the 
proper  notices  and  other  procedures 
have  been  taken  to  acquire  the  pri- 
vately owned  land  needed  for  the 
project. 

The  total  cost  of  the  transit  center  is 
$12  million.  Of  that  amount.  $4  million 
will  come  from  local  funds,  $1  million 
has  already  been  allocated  by  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  the  remaining  $7  million 
will  come  from  Federal  sources. 

In  April  1992,  the  city  received  a 
grant  from  the  Federal  Transit  Admin- 
istration discretionary  funds  of  $3  mil- 
lion for  the  bus  maintenance  facility 
portion  of  the  project  but  no  Federal 
funds  for  the  transit  center.  Instead, 
DOT  issued,  in  May  1992.  a  letter  of  no 
prejudice  for  the  $7  million  Federal 
share  of  the  transit  center. 

The  city  of  Laredo  has  already  re- 
ceived voter  approval  for  a  dedicated 
sales  tax  increase  to  pay  for  its  share, 
the  bonds  have  already  been  sold,  and 
the  city  is  fast  approaching  the  dead- 
line to  begin  spending  these  funds.  This 
project  can  go  forward  and  create  jobs 
once  we  pass  this  year's  appropriations 
bill. 

I  would  offer  this  project  as  a  model 
for  the  future  of  transportation 
projects.  It  met  a  series  of  goals  and 
economic  conditions  that  finds  support 
at  the  local.  State,  and  now  Federal 
level.  I  hope  all  future  transportation 
dollars  have  to  meet  a  few  criteria  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  American  tax- 
payers get  the  most  cost-effective  bang 
for  their  transportation  buck. 

D  1140 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  minutes  we  will 
be  voting  on  the  conference  report.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  give  it  their  sup- 
port. To  those  who  looked  at  our  hand- 
iwork and  found  that  we  came  up 
short,  I  would  only  make  the  following 
observation.  As  human  beings,  we  are 
intimately  involved  with  our  own  phys- 
ical movement.  Whether  it  is  crawling, 
walking,  or  running,  it  represents  our 
individuality,  it  represents  our  free- 
dom. Through  the  ingenuity  of  man- 
kind, we  have  managed  to  leap  some 
barriers  in  terms  of  speed  and  altitude 
and  comfort.  Indeed,  transportation 
has  assumed  a  passionate  place  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans  and  people 
throughout  the  world. 

We  even  talk  about  it  in  those  terms. 
We  have  the  romance  of  the  rails,  and 
we  write  songs  about  the  trains.  "The 
City  of  New  Orleans"  and  "The  Wabash 
Cannonball.  "  We  are  consumed  by  the 
challenge  of  the  skies  and  space,  and 
we  write  songs  about  the  wild  blue  yon- 
der. 
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We  have  a  love  affair  with  motor  ve- 
hicles. In  my  own  hometown,  we  build 
Oldsmobiles  which  have  been  immor- 
talized in  "Merry  Oldsmobile",  the  old 
song.  We  have  fantasies  about  life  and 
adventure  on  the  seas.  We  dream,  and 
we  dream  visions  about  transportation 
and  the  horizons  and  the  barriers  that 
we  are  going  to  break. 

Every  once  in  a  while  those  visions 
get  ahead  of  the  resources  and  the 
dreams  get  ahead  of  economic  reality. 
While  this  committee  dreams  and  has 
visions,  too.  about  what  might  be  in 
America  and  in  transportation,  it  falls 
to  us  to  be  the  committee  of  economic 
reality.  The  country  and  the  Congress 
give  us  a  certain  amount  of  resources 
to  divvy  up  in  any  particular  year. 
This  committee  has  done  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  dedication  and  a  great 
deal  of  forethought,  taking  care  of  to- 
day's needs  while  pointing  us  in  a  di- 
rection for  the  future. 

Even  for  those  who  wished  we  could 
have  done  better,  and  even  to  those 
who  thought  we  did  not  crash  enough 
barriers  to  the  future,  we  would  kindly 
ask  for  their  support. 

Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  m 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2750,  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies.  I  have 
long  been  an  avid  supporter  of  investment  in 
our  Nation's  infrastructure,  and  believe  that 
this  bill  will  help  us  move  m  the  right  direction. 
Chairman  Carr  and  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  deserve  credit  for  the  long 
hours  they  worked  in  preparation  for  today.  I 
also  want  to  pay  a  special  thanks  to  the  dean 
of  our  delegation,  Representative  Wyden.  who 
was  so  helpful  to  me  m  support  of  Westside 
Light  Rail  here  in  the  House.  I  can't  thank  him 
enough  for  his  leadership  and  guidance. 

While  there  are  many  accomplishments  in 
this  bill  worthy  of  note,  I  want  to  speak  for  a 
moment  about  a  project  that  is  so  important  to 
my  region  of  the  country:  Westside  Light  Rail. 
The  bill  before  us  today  contains  S83.5  million 
in  section  3  funds,  and  contains  a  provision 
which  allows  funds  previously  appropnated. 
but  not  spent,  for  another  rail  project  m  the 
Portland  area  to  be  used  for  Westside  Light 
Rail  in  Portland.  In  total,  the  bill  before  us  will 
provide  S97  million  for  Westside  Light  Rail  m 
fiscal  year  1994,  one  of  its  most  critical  fund- 
ing years.  While  this  amount  is  S7  million 
below  the  level  designated  by  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration  as  a  sufficient  sum,  I 
am  extremely  pleased  that  the  conference 
committee  went  the  extra  mile  to  maximize 
funding — even  m  these  difficult  budget  times. 
It  is  also  my  understanding  that  we  will  be  eli- 
gible to  compete  for  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation's discretionary  account  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

Since  I  came  to  Washington  in  January, 
making  sure  that  funding  for  Westside  Light 
Rail  stays  on  track  has  been  one  of  my  top 
priorities.  In  its  final  form,  Westside  Light  Rail 
will  stretch  18  miles  from  downtown  Portland 
to  Hillsboro.  In  terms  of  pure  numbers,  it  is  es- 
timated the  project  will  create  1,700  family- 
wage  jobs  dunng  construction  with  an  eco- 
nomic impact  to  the  State's  economy  of  over 
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S2.1  billion  through  the  year  2000.  Builders 
and  propertyowners  also  benefit  from  this 
project,  as  propertyowners  near  the  railline  re- 
port higher  occupancy  rates  and  faster  leasing 
rates  than  owners  not  on  the  line.  Two  large- 
scale  development  projects  m  our  area  built  m 
conjunction  with  the  existing  light  raillme.  the 
Oregon  Convention  Center,  and  the  new  Trail- 
blazer  Arena,  will  bring  over  Si  billion  in  new 
investment  to  Portland.  These  figures,  in  and 
of  themselves,  are  compelling. 

More  importantly,  m  my  view,  is  how  impor- 
tant Westside  Light  Rail  is  to  the  future  of  the 
Portland  area  and  our  quality  of  hie.  In  Or- 
egon, we  are  fortunate  to  have  some  of  the 
best  land-use  planners  m  the  Nation.  We  des- 
perately need  their  expertise  as  our  region 
prepares  for  an  expected  influx  of  500,000 
new  residents  over  the  next  20  years. 
Westside  Light  Rail  is  a  vital  part  of  that  im- 
portant plan,  and  will  help  maintain  our  quality 
of  life  by  reducing  congestion  and  improving 
air  quality  Having  spent  a  good  portion  of 
time  in  traffic  along  the  Sunset  Highway- 
Highway  26 — myself,  along  with  communica- 
tions from  my  constituents  atxjut  their  similar 
expenences  with  congestion  in  that  area, 
Westside  Light  Rail  will  help  provide  some  re- 
lief As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  topography  of  the 
region  makes  Westside  Light  Rail  virtually  the 
only  option.  Sf)ecificaliy,  the  project  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  bottlenecks  on  Highway  26 
between  the  Metro  Washington  Park  Zoo  and 
Cedar  Hiils  Boulevard,  and  on  Highway  217 
between  Highway  26  and  Canyon  road. 

My  predecessor,  Les  AuCom.  worked  very 
closely  with  now-Chairman  Mineta  of  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee to  authorize  Westside  Light  Rail  m  the 
Intermodal  Surlace  Transportation  Efficiency 
Act  [ISTEA)  in  1991,  and  then  with  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
ensure  that  the  necessary  funds  were  avail- 
able to  ensure  timely  construction.  Before  I 
was  elected  to  Congress  last  fail,  I  learned 
that  Westside  Light  Rail  funding  was  not  set  m 
stone  and  depended  on  an  annual  appropria- 
tion from  Congress.  At  any  pomt  in  the  proc- 
ess. Congress  could  either  reduce  or  eliminate 
funding  and  put  the  money  somewhere  else. 
With  the  Nations  budget  strings  getting  tighter 
and  tighter,  and  Mr  AuCoin  no  longer  m  this 
txxJy — no  one  from  Oregon  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  at  all — I  knew  it  would  take 
an  extra  level  of  effort  to  keep  Westside  Light 
Rail  on  track.  I  also  knew  that  this  years  ap- 
propnalion  was  particularly  important  because 
virtually  every  major  element  of  Westside  Light 
Rail  construction  will  be  under  contract  at 
some  point  during  1994.  With  so  much  on  the 
line  for  a  project  that  is  so  important  to  the 
people  who  elected  me.  I  decided  i  would  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  Westside  Light  Rail  at 
every  opportunity  within  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Less  than  a  month  after  I  was  sworn  m  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  personally  contacted 
President  Clinton  about  the  Westside  projects 
importance  to  our  community.  In  February,  I 
testified  before  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment to  ensure  that  Congress  was  aware  of 
the  importance  of  Westside  Light  Rail  to  our 
economy  in  Oregon,  and  what  a  vital  role  it 
has   in   planning    for   our   region's   future.    In 


March,  I  held  a  briefing  with  Representative 
Wyden  for  the  entire  delegation  to  learn  about 
the  future  of  Oregon's  largest  public  works 
project  from  the  people  who  work  on  its  ad- 
vancement on  a  daily  basis.  Throughout 
March  and  April,  I  personally  sat  down  with 
every  majority  memt>er  of  the  Transportation 
Appropnations  Subcommittee  and  explained  in 
detail  where  Westside  Light  Rail  was  at  in 
terms  of  budget  and  construction,  and  tried  to 
get  across  to  them  the  importance  of  this 
year's  appropnation. 

During  the  first  week  of  May,  I  invited  former 
Hillsboro,  OR,  Mayor  Shirley  Huflman  and 
Tom  Walsh,  general  manager  of  Tn-Met,  to 
come  and  testify  with  me  and  Representative 
Wyden  m  front  of  the  Appropriations  Sut>- 
committee  on  Transportation.  They  all  did  a 
great  job,  and  I  followed  up  their  testimony  by 
meeting  with  Chairman  Carr  later  m  the 
month.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Chair- 
man Carr  and  I  had  a  very  lively  discussion 
concerning  transportation  policy  in  general  and 
Westside  Light  Rail  in  particular.  I  followed  up 
our  meeting  with  a  letter  to  ensure  that  he  was 
fully  aware  of  our  position  on  a  few  concerns 
he  had  raised.  I  also  worked  with  Tn-Met  offi- 
cials to  ensure  that  Westside  Light  Rail's  re- 
sponse to  the  Transportation  Appropnations 
Sulxommittee  investment  criteria  was  timely 
and  well-received.  They  deserve  credit  for 
their  efforts,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
their  work  was  one  of  the  top  responses  m  the 
country  by  a  transit  district. 

The  hard  work  by  everyone  paid  off  m  June, 
when  the  House  passed  Westside  Light  Rail 
at  its  highest  level  ever,  despite  the  fact  the 
section  3  account  was  cut  by  over  18  percent. 
The  figure  was  even  higher  than  the  total 
amount  passed  for  fiscal  year  1993;  next  to 
Los  Angeles,  Portland  received  the  highest 
amount  of  light  rail  funds.  Obviously,  the  sub- 
committee heard  the  message  I  was  trying  to 
get  across  for  a  number  of  months:  Westside 
Light  Rail  is  the  single  most  important  public 
works  project  m  the  first  distnct  of  Oregon, 
and  a  vital  community  development  undertak- 
ing with  important  ramifications  for  the  entire 
State. 

With  Westside  Light  Rail  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  I  worked  to  solidify  the  Oregon  dele- 
gation's support  of  the  project.  Senator  Hat- 
field worked  diligently,  as  he  always  has  on 
Westside  Light  Rail,  to  champion  this  cause 
on  the  Senate  side.  I  must  pause  a  moment 
to  commend  Senator  Hatfield's  commitment 
to  this  project.  The  Senator  and  I  have  talked 
often — and  often  at  great  length — at)out  the 
importance  of  this  project  to  my  community.  I 
am  so  grateful  to  him  for  all  of  his  efforts,  and 
want  it  stated  for  the  record  how  personally 
grateful  I  am  for  his  efforts.  With  Senator  Hat- 
field's work  paying  dividends  in  the  Senate,  I 
organized  a  delegation  letter  to  the  conference 
committee  to  urge  that  Westside  Light  Rail  be 
funded  as  close  as  possible  to  the  amount 
specified  by  the  Federal  Transit  Administra- 
tion. I  was  so  pleased  when  the  entire  delega- 
tion supported  my  efforts.  Just  yesterday,  I 
was  at  the  House  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Sulxommittee  on  Investigation  and 
Oversight  to  testify  on  how  the  Westside  Light 
Rail  has  been  a  model  of  ISTEA  implementa- 
tion, letting  more  and  more  decisionmakers 
know  about  the  good  work  going  on  in  Or- 
egon. 
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The  end  result  of  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  S97  million  for  Westside  Light  Rail  m 
Portland,  OR,  contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port IS  proof  that  relentless  advocacy  can 
bring  results.  I  have  long  believed  that  much 
can  be  achieved  through  hard  work  and  deter- 
mination. I  am  fortunate  to  have  so  many 
good  people  working  with  me  in  this  cause  in 
Oregon  at  all  levels:  Good  people  at  Tn-Met 
working  on  Westside  Light  Rail  everyday, 
good  people  at  the  State  level  making  sure 
Westside  fits  mto  our  statewide  plan,  and 
good  people  at  our  local  metropolitan  planning 
organization  advancing  the  cause  regionally. 
Faced  with  an  array  of  problems  in  Oregon, 
well  designed  and  executed  planning  is  so 
critical  to  our  collective  future.  I  Ihank  all  of 
them  for  their  hard  work. 

I  thank  Chairman  Carr  for  his  leadership  on 
transportation  issues,  and  the  time  he  took 
with  me  personally  as  a  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  on  is- 
sues in  the  future.  In  addition.  I  also  want  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  were  quite 
gracious  as  I  badgered  them  endlessly  about 
Westside  Light  Rail;  I  thank  them  even  more 
for  listening  and  action  on  our  discussions. 
Today  marks  a  good  day  for  Westside  Light 
Rail  and  the  future  of  the  first  district,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2750.  1994  Transportation  ap- 
propriations. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  Transportation  fiscal 
year  1994  appropriations  conference  report.  It 
contains  S200  million  in  funding  for  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority, 
which  will  allow  WMATA  to  continue  its  fast 
track  construction  plan  for  Metrorail.  I  testified 
before  the  Transportation  Subcommittee  in 
May.  1993,  that  the  fast-track  program  will 
generate  over  1,000  new  jobs  in  heavy  con- 
struction in  this  area  alone.  Metro  is  working 
to  bnng  the  full  103-mile  system  into  revenue- 
generating  operation  by  the  year  2001.  5 
years  ahead  of  schedule.  My  congressional 
district  will  see  the  completion  of  the  red  line 
to  Glenmont  by  mid-1998. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  requires  the  Washington 
region  to  meet  Federal  ozone  standards  by 
1999.  Vehicle  emissions  account  for  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  area's  hydrocarbons 
and  a  little  less  than  40  percent  of  the  nitrogen 
oxides,  principal  ingredients  of  ozone.  A  com- 
pleted Metrorail  system  will  assist  with  getting 
cars  off  the  road  and  meeting  the  clean  air 
mandate,  as  well  as  conserving  energy. 

I  thank  the  conferees  for  their  consideration 
of  the  needs  of  Montgomery  County.  MD  This 
conference  report  includes  SI  million  to  assist 
the  county  with  expanding  the  Intelligent  Vehi- 
cle Highway  System  (IVHS)  and  m  designing 
the  Silver  Spring  Intermodal  Facility,  which  will 
eventually  link  the  Maryland  Commuter  Rail 
[MARC]  with  Metrorail.  MARC,  the  State's 
most  rapidly  growing  transit  service,  has  also 
received  S23.5  million  for  its  continuing  im- 
provement program.  In  addition,  the  Maglev 
Program  will  t>e  funded  at  S20  million  for  re- 
search and  development. 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
increase  in  section  402  State  and  community 
highway  safety  grants.  This  year's  total  Si  23 
million  includes  S8  million  to  be  targeted  to  re- 
duce underage  drunk  driving.  This  S8  million 
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will  supplement,  but  not  supplant,  the  States' 
current  level  of  funding  in  this  area.  In  March 
1993.  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  recommended  that  measures  be  taken 
by  the  States  to  deal  with  the  young  high-nsk 
driver.  This  additional  funding  will  assist  States 
In  implementing  such  measures  as  provisional 
licensing  lor  minors,  promoting  increased  seat- 
belt  use.  and  initiating  staff  penalties  for  sell- 
ing alcohol  to  minors.  This  is  a  welcome  in- 
crease in  the  safety  grant  programs,  but  it  is 
appropriations  for  1  year  only.  Legislation  in- 
troduced by  our  colleague,  Frank  Wolf, 
would  authorize  progtatus  for  the  high-risk 
driver.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1719, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  cospon- 
sonng  it.  This  Increase  for  fiscal  year  1994  will 
save  lives  and  H.R.  1719  would  continue  the 
work  begun  this  year.  I  thank  the  appropnators 
for  their  hard  work  to  complete  the  fiscal  year 
1994  Transportation  appropriations. 

Ms  VELASQUEZ,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  conference  report,  H.R.  2750.  This 
bill  will  help  our  Nation's  infrastructure  and 
provides  for  the  future  development  of  roads 
and  highways  so  important  for  our  cities.  How- 
ever. I  want  to  express  my  dissatisfaction  with 
a  provision  in  the  bill,  inserted  in  the  Senate 
that  will  have  a  devastating  impact  on  my  con- 
stituents and  the  city  ol  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  324  ol  the  liscal  year 
1985  Department  of  Transportation  Appropna- 
tions Act  required  that  tolls  collected  on  the 
Verrazano  Narrows  Bridge,  connecting  Brook- 
lyn and  Staten  Island  m  New  York  City,  be 
collected  only  from  cars  leaving  the  bridge  on 
the  Staten  Island  side  of  the  bndge.  The'one- 
way  toll,  established  m  1986  as  an  experi- 
mental and  temporary  program  was  reimposed 
in  the  fiscal  year  1993  Transportation  appro- 
priation bill  and  will  be  extended  in  this  year's 
legislation. 

This  ill-conceived  experiment  has  been  re- 
sponsible lor  a  tremendous  rise  ol  air  pollution 
on  the  already  overpolluted  communities  in 
Brooklyn  and  lower  Manhattan,  and  has 
caused  the  traffic  to  become  gndlocked  and 
impossible  to  cope  with.  Furthermore,  the 
commercial  and  residential  areas  of  lower 
Manhattan  have  been  severely  depressed 
causing  economic  hardship  for  thousands  of 
hard-working  families  in  my  district.  This  disas- 
trous policy  IS  accountable  lor  losses  ol  up  to 
S70  million  in  toll  revenues.  In  times  ol  eco- 
nomic hardship  and  budgetary  cuts,  these 
lunds  are  badly  needed  to  keep  and  develop 
our  transportation  inlrastructure. 

The  State  ol  New  York  is  having  trouble 
complying  with  the  provisions  ol  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  trouble  caused  in  part  by  the  hot  spots 
created  by  increasingly  heavy  tratlic  due  to  the 
oneway  toll.  Extending  this  policy  will  make  lu- 
ture  compliance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  almost 
impossible.  II  the  city  ol  New  York  tails  to 
meet  the  goals  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  we  will 
lose  billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  aid  in  trans- 
portation and  will  continue  to  place  our  con- 
stituents' health  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  environmentally  and 
economically  disastrous  policy  for  the  city  ol 
New  York.  We  should  work  to  end  this  Federal 
mandate  and  return  junsdiction  over  the  tolls 
to  the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
discuss  the  use  ol  recycled  rubber  matenals, 
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also  known  as  crumb  rubber  modifiers,  in  as- 
phalt pavements,  in  light  ol  section  330  ol 
H.R.  2750.  Section  330  prevents  the  U.S.  De- 
partment ol  Transportation  Irom  using  any 
lunds  appropriated  lor  1994  to  implement,  ad- 
minister, or  enlorce  section  1038(d)  ol  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency 
Act  (Public  Law  102-240),  known  as  ISTEA. 
Section  1038(d)  ol  ISTEA  mandated  that  State 
departments  ol  transportation,  beginning  in 
1994,  use  minimum  amounts  ol  recycled  ma- 
terials in  asphalt  pavements,  and  increasing 
amounts  ol  crumb  rubber  Irom  scrap  tires  in 
luture  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  section  330  was  not  at 
.issue  in  the  conlerence  on  this  bill,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  understand  that  section  330  ol 
this  Transportation  appropriations  bill  only  al- 
lects  the  enlorcement  mechanisms  ol  ISTEA's 
minimum  use  requirement.  Section  330  does 
not  alter  the  goal  of  section  1038;  our  policy 
still  will  encourage  States  to  use  crumb  rubber 
products  in  highway  projects. 

This  point  IS  important  because  the  benefits 
ol  using  recycled  rubber  in  asphalt  pavements 
are  numerous  and  well-documented.  My  State 
of  Arizona  has  found  that  asphalt  rubber, 
properly  applied,  makes  longer-lasting  roads  in 
nearly  every  climactic  and  road  condition 
throughout  our  State. 

We  lace  a  growing  environmental  crisis.  We 
discard  millions  ol  used  tires  annually  in  this 
country,  and  we  have  no  established  proce- 
dure lor  dealing  with  this  huge  volume  ol 
waste.  Disposing  ol  tires  legally  is  expensive 
and  often  difficult  to  arrange.  Citizens  often 
lind  it  easier  to  dump  old  tires  than  to  arrange 
lor  legal  disposal. 

Improving  access  to  legal  tire  disposal  rep- 
resents only  a  stop-gap  solution,  however. 
Fires  can  occur  at  storage  facilities  and  may 
increase  unless  we  develop  and  encourage 
other  alternatives  to  dumping,  such  as  recy- 
cling. As  an  aside,  the  environmental  concerns 
presented  when  a  small  mountain  ol  tires  burn 
uncontrolled  lor  days  lar  exceed  any  effects 
claimed  for  use  of  crumb  rubber  in  asphalt. 

I  am  no  great  fan  of  Federal  mandates  on 
the  States.  However,  the  existing  contracting 
system,  fueled  in  great  measure  by  Federal 
trust  fund  receipts,  has  tailed  to  accept  the  en- 
vironmental and  road-quality  benelits  ol  crumb 
rubber  technology.  Section  1038  ol  ISTEA 
was  designed  to  counteract  loot-dragging;  un- 
lortunately,  section  330  may  only  encourage  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  continue 
to  ignore  this  technology.  According  to  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee.  235.000 
miles  ol  Federal-aid  highways  are  in  poor  con- 
dition. II  we  must  spend  the  billions  ol  dollars 
required  to  repair  our  roads,  we  should  de- 
mand that  those  roads  be  built  to  last.  And  il, 
as  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate,  crumb  rub- 
ber technology  lengthens  the  lile  ol  our  high- 
ways, on  top  ol  offering  environmental  bene- 
lits, we  cannot  justify  continued  avoidance  of 
this  technology. 

Section  1038  of  ISTEA  may  have  lost  its 
teeth,  but  the  intent  and  the  need  for  that  pro- 
vision remain  valid.  States  should  seek  to  in- 
corporate some  significant  amounts  ol  recy- 
cled rubber  in  their  highway  projects.  States 
also  should  not  tear  that  using  crumb  rubber 
in  a  proposal  will  render  their  project  ineligible 
lor  Federal  lunds.  They  only  need  fear  what 


will  happen  when  their  roads  do  not  wear  as 
well  as  those  ol  States  that  use  crumb  rubber 
technology. 

I  plan  to  raise  the  issue  ol  use  of  crumb 
rubber  modifiers  when  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  begins  work  on 
authorizing  the  National  Highway  System  early 
next  year.  I  believe  we  can  reach  a  com- 
promise that  will  encourage  States  to  use  re- 
cycled rubber  not  only  in  asphalt  pavement 
but  also  in  other  creative  highway  applications. 
I  look  lonward  to  working  on  this  issue  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  ol  the  Transportation 
Appropnations  Subcommittee,  as  well  as  other 
interested  Members,  as  that  legislation  moves 
lorward. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a 
long  year  lor  the  Transportation  appropriations 
bill.  And  while  there  obviously  have  been  dil- 
liculties  along  the  way.  I  think  the  result  is  a 
positive  one. 

We  began  with  serious  issues  about  inequi- 
table distribution  ol  resources,  about  unauthor- 
ized projects,  atxjut  the  rules  ol  the  House, 
about  lack  ol  cooperation  and  communication. 
But  these  problems  have  basically  been  re- 
solved along  the  way.  I  wish  they  had  been 
more  easily  resolved.  I  wish  they  had  been  re- 
solved with  less  conllict  and  with  less  divisive- 
ness.  But  they  have  basically  been  resolved. 
This  conlerence  report  represents  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  equitable  distribution  ol 
these  limited  transportation  dollars.  With  re- 
spect to  unauthorized  projects,  this  conlerence 
report  is  without  a  doubt  the  cleanest  Trans- 
portation appropriations  conlerence  report  m 
years. 

I  think  we  have  shown  that  working  to- 
gether, we  can  improve  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness around  here.  We  have  significantly 
cleaned  up  the  process.  And  I  hope  we  will 
continue  to  make  improvement  in  the  way  we 
handle  these  very  important  decisions  regard- 
ing investment  in  desperately  needed  trans- 
portation inlrastructure. 

I  certainly  pledge  my  continued  efforts  to 
achieve  these  improvements.  I  commend  my 
Iriend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr].  lor  the  substantial  progress  made  in 
this  conlerence  report.  I  know  that  we  will 
work  together  in  a  cooperative  and  open  way 
in  the  luture  to  try  to  continue  to  improve  the 
process  by  which  we  make  transportation  in- 
vestment decisions. 

I  support  the  conlerence  report,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
conlerence  report  on  H.R.  2750  which  will 
lund  our  Nation's  transportation  programs  lor 
liscal  year  1994  but  with  our  huge  needs  lor 
inlrastructure  investment,  this  bill  does  not  go 
lar  enough. 

Inlrastructure  investment,  whether  it  is  high- 
ways, transit  systems  or  airports,  is  not  simply 
another  Government  spending  program.  It  is 
an  investment  In  our  Nation's  economic  future 
but  in  a  shortsighted,  pennywise  pound  foolish 
approach,  we  continue  to  place  artificial  re- 
strictions on  our  transportation  investment. 

In  fact,  all  of  our  major  transportation  invest- 
ment programs — highways,  transit,  and  air- 
ports— are  being  funded  at  levels  below  that 
requested  by  the  administration.  The  highway 
and  transit  programs  have  been  increased  but 
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remain  below  the  authorized  levels.  The  Air- 
port Improvement  Program  has  even  been  cut 
Si  10  million  below  last  year's  funding  level. 

What  makes  this  situation  even  worse  is 
that  these  programs  are.  for  the  most  part, 
funded  through  user  fee  supported  trust  fund 
programs.  Reducing  the  level  of  spending 
from  these  trust  funds  doesn't  aid  m  reducing 
the  budget  deficit.  It  merely  builds  up  the  sur- 
plus in  the  trust  funds. 

This  past  week  we  held  heanngs  in  the  In- 
vestigations and  Oversight  Subcommittee  on 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee in  which  we  heard  about  the  significant 
backlog  m  funding  our  highway  and  transit 
needs.  We  heard  that  funding  below  the  au- 
thorized levels  has.  m  many  cases,  made  the 
Intermodal  Surtace  Transportation  Efficiency 
Act  of  1991  an  empty  promise. 

We  heard  that  the  surplus  m  the  highway 
account  of  the  highway  trust  fund  is  S8.9  bil- 
lion and  the  surplus  m  the  transit  account  is 
an  astounding  SlO  billion,  enough  to  fund  the 
transit  program  at  its  current  level  for  more 
than  2  years. 

At  the  same  time,  we  heard  about  the 
unmet  needs  of  our  Nation's  transportation 
system.  All  levels  of  Government  spent  S36 
billion  for  highways  and  bridges  in  1991,  Si  5 
billion  less  than  was  needed  to  maintain  cur- 
rent conditions.  That  means  not  only  less  eco- 
nomic activity  from  construction  but  less  pro- 
ductivity and  a  limit  on  our  ability  to  move  peo- 
ple and  goods. 

Meanwhile,  the  transit  industry  estimates 
that  its  capital  investment  needs  are  more 
than  Si 5  billion  annually  or  three  times  our 
total  Federal  funding  of  the  transit  program. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Members  of  the  ap- 
propnations  did  the  best  they  could  withm  the 
framework  of  existing  budget  process  which 
treats  all  spending,  for  whatever  purpose,  ex- 
actly alike. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  this  ap- 
proach will  continue  to  produce  larger  and 
larger  balances  m  the  trust  funds  while  failing 
to  meet  our  Nation's  capital  investment  needs. 
I  believe  it  is  time  for  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  step  back  and  look  at  the  big 
picture  of  the  level  of  capital  investment  need- 
ed to  support  a  growing  economy  m  the  com- 
ing years. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commend  Chairman  Carr  and  the  con- 
ferees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  for  their 
efforts  in  making  appropriations  which  will  pro- 
vide for  a  dynamic  and  progressive  surtace 
transportation  program.  This  program  will 
strengthen  our  transportation  infrastructure 
and  enable  the  United  States  to  put  in  place 
a  modern  national  system  which  will  enhance 
the  safety  and  mobility  of  every  American  in 
the  future. 

I  especially  commend  the  conferees  in  ap- 
propnating  funds  for  the  automated  highway 
system  [AHS]  and  the  maglev  prototype. 
\^  The  AHS  IS  a  pure  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  which  calls  for  the  combined  ex- 
pertise of  engineers  of  many  disciplines.  It's  a 
long-term  effort  that  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  General  Motors.  It  is  futur- 
istic in  nature  and  will  not  be  ready  for  deploy- 
ment until  the  year  2002.  But  this  program  will 
not  be  successful  unless  it  is  carefully  man- 
aged under  the  Department  of  Transportation 


and  properly  supported  by  the  Congress  as 
originally  intended  m  the  ISTEA  authonzation 
bill.  Public  Law  102-240. 

Unfortunately,  the  report  language  contained 
in  the  Senate  report  to  accompany  H.R.  2750, 
broadens  the  intent  of  the  AHS  Program  as 
authorized.  The  Senate  report  language  calls 
for  research  and  development  to  be  performed 
by  multiple  consortia.  I  appreciate  the  appar- 
ent frustration  of  the  Senate  in  noting  the  AHS 
has  not  proceeded  expeditiously,  but  we 
should  recognize  the  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  maintain  confidence  in  those  who 
now  oversee  this  effort.  I  also  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  leave  the  organization  of  the 
AHS  to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
while  holding  them  accountable  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program. 

The  Senate  report  language  also  calls  for 
the  integration  of  all  current  intelligent-vehicle 
highway  system  [IVHS)  technologies.  How- 
ever, no  current  IVHS  system  is  applicable  to 
the  AHS.  The  AHS  established  under  Public 
Law  102-240  requires  the  development,  the 
invention,  of  new  sensing  and  control  systems. 

At  this  point.  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  current  program  objectives,  as  au- 
thorized. They  are; 

First,  develop  a  prototype  system  by  1997 
to  demonstrate  AHS  technical  and  systems 
performance  and  thereby  determine  necessary 
additional  requirements. 

Second,  prove  that  the  AHS  system  can  en- 
hance highway  safety.  This  prototype  would 
be  the  basis  tor  continuing  development  to  the 
commercial  level  around  the  year  2002; 

Third,  establish  the  cost  and  economics  of 
the  system  after  hardware  has  been  made 
and  tested  so  that  the  estimated  cost  can  be 
realistic  and  not  just  paper  guesswork  and; 

Fourth,  perform  human  factors  engineering 
to  confirm  the  effectiveness  of  man-machine 
relationships. 

I  ask  the  conferees  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  AHS  as  provided  for  by  the 
authonzing  legislation  m  ISTEA.  Public  Law 
102-240. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  voice 
my  opposition  to  amendment  172  which  will 
mandate  the  continuance  of  one-way 
westbound  toll  collection  at  the  Verrazano 
Narrows  Bridge  which  connects  the  boroughs 
of  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island.  This  provision 
will  continue  the  already  serious  environmental 
problems,  in  my  congressional  district,  which 
were  first  crated  by  an  appropriations  rider  in 
1986 

The  environmental  impacts  caused  by  the 
one-way  toll  are  indeed  significant.  Brooklyn,  a 
borough,  with  much  greater  population  and 
traffic  density  than  Staten  Island,  has  been 
forced  to  absorb  additional  traffic  due  to  the 
toll's  diversionary  effects.  The  lion's  share  of 
this  diversion  has  resulted  in  heavy  trucks 
using  the  Gowanus  and  Brooklyn-Queens  Ex- 
pressways. This  diversion  has  hastened  the 
deterioration  of  roadway  infrastructure,  caused 
damage  to  pnvate  property,  increased  air  pol- 
lution and  noise,  with  the  result  that  these 
communities  have  txjrne  societal  and  eco- 
nomic costs  of  between  Si 00  and  S200  million 
a  year  for  the  last  6  years.  The  addition  of 
these  diverted  vehicles  has  added  pollution 
hot  spots  where  the  concentration  of  carbon 
monoxide  exceeds  the  National  Ambient  Air 


Quality  Standards.  Moreover,  the  Gowanus 
and  Brooklyn-Queens  Expressways  will  have 
to  be  reconstructed  over  the  next  10  to  15 
years  at  a  cost  of  S500  million.  This  recon- 
struction will  also  cause  further  hardship  to 
residents  in  the  adjacent  neighborhoods  of 
Boerum  Hill,  Brooklyn  Heights.  Carroll  Gar- 
dens. Cobble  Hill  and  Red  Hook. 

Moreover,  this  restriction  has  resulted  in  a 
Ipss  of  revenue  for  the  Metropolitan  Transpor- 
tation Authonty  [MTA).  The  Verrazano  Bridge, 
operated  by  the  Triborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel 
Authority  [TBTA],  collected  tolls  in  both  direc- 
tions from  1964  until  1986  The  MTA  has  lost 
SI  2  million  in  annual  revenues  since  the  impo- 
sition of  this  one-way  toll  in  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  be  used  to 
prohibit  current  negotiations,  which  are  under- 
way at  the  State  level,  to  resolve  this  long- 
standing issue.  I  would  hope  that  this  bill  will 
not  continue  to  be  used  to  block  a  New  York 
State  resolution  on  this  toll  dispute.  This  is 
clearly  an  issue  which  should  be  resolved 
without  congressional  interference. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
report  before  us  today  on  the  Transportation 
appropnations  bill,  H.R.  2750.  contains  a  num- 
ber of  worthwhile  provisions.  Most  important  to 
my  constituents  in  Illinois  is  the  funding  in  the 
bill  for  the  Wisconsin  Central  Commuter  Rail 
Line  that  would  establish  commuter  rail  serv- 
ice with  numerous  stops  between  Antioch  and 
Franklin  Park,  IL.  Indeed,  the  Wisconsin 
Central  Commuter  Rail  Line  serves  as  a 
model  for  other  proposals  of  this  type.  Its  de- 
velopment represents  a  joint  endeavor  by 
State  government,  local  communities,  and 
METRA.  who  have  each  pledged  their  finan- 
cial support  to  its  completion  and  have  con- 
tinuously worked  to  pare  down  its  cost.  I  was 
pleased  to  work  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  this  year  in  fully 
funding  the  Wisconsin  Central  Commuter  Rail 
Line  in  the  Transportation  appropriations  bill. 
Although  this  funding  level  was  lowered  in 
conference  through  the  adoption  of  the  SB  mil- 
lion appropriation  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill,  I  believe  that  this  amount  represents  a 
significant  Federal  commitment  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  commuter  rail  service  in  north- 
eastern Illinois.  For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  for  their  work  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDME.NTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Mon- 
day, October  18,  1993.  the  amendments 
in  disagreement  and  motions  printed  in 
the  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
committee  of  conference  to  dispose  of 
amendments  in  disagreement  are  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 


The  Clerk  will  designate  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  numbered  1,  2.  3.  4.  5, 
6.  7.  12.  13,  14.  21.  23.  26,  56,  122,  149.  154. 
155,  and  172  be  considered  en  block  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  texts  of  the  various  Senate 
amendments  referred  to  in  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  are  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  2.  after  line 
2.  insert: 

IMMEDIATE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Immediate 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  $1,173,000. 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  2.  after  line 
2.  insert; 

I.M.MEDIATB  OFFICE  OF  THE  DEPUTY  SECRETARY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Immediate 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary.  $481,000. 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  2.  after  line 
2.  insert: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel.  $7,667,000. 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  2.  after  line 
2.  insert: 

For  the  necessary  legal  expenses  of  the  5 
former  employees  of  the  While  House  Travel 
Office  who  were  placed  on  paid  administra- 
tive leave  during  calendar  year  1993.  $150,000 
to  be  made  available  to  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel:  Provided.  That  such  funds 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  Fund  established  by 
the  General  Counsel:  Provided  further.  That 
the  General  Counsel  shall  disburse  a  portion 
of  such  funds  to  any  such  employee— 

(1)  after  submission  of  a  valid  claim  for  re- 
imbursement of  necessary  legal  expen.ses  in- 
cul-red  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  of  the 
operations  of  the  White  House  Travel  Office 
during  calendar  year  1993;  and 

i2i  upon  notification  or  finding  by  the  de- 
partment of  Justice  that  such  employee  is 
not  a  subject  of  such  investigation. 

Senate  amendment  No.  5;  Page  2.  after  line 
2.  insert: 

OFFICE  Of  THE  ASSISTA.NT  SECRETARY  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Transportation  Pol- 
icy. S2.4 10.000. 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  2.  after  line 
2.  in.sert: 

OFFICE  OK  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
AVIATION  AND  INTERN.ATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

P'or  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
.Assistant  Secretary  for  Aviation  and  Inter- 
national Affairs.  $8,000,000. 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  2.  after  line 
2,  insert: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
BUDGET  AND  PROGRAMS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Budget  and  Pro- 
grams. $2,826,000.  including  not  to  exceed 
$60,000  for  allocation  within  the  Department 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  2.  after 
line  2.  insert: 

CONTRACT  APPEALS  BOARD 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Contract  Ap- 
peals Board.  $602,000. 


13:   Page  2.  after 


Senate  amendment  No. 
line  2.  insert: 

OFFICE  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights.  $1,430,000. 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  2.  after 
line  2.  insert: 

OFFICE  OF  SMALL  AND  DISADVANTAGED 
BUSINESS  UTILIZATION 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utiliza- 
tion. $934,000:  Provided.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  funds  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  Minority  Busi- 
ness Re.source  Center  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  used  for  business  opportunities 
related  to  any  mode  of  transportation. 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  3.  line  7. 
after  "provision  "  insert  '  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  service  to  communities  in  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States  that  are  lo- 
cated fewer  than  seventy  highway  miles 
from  the  nearest  large  or  medium  hub  air- 
port, or  that  require  a  rate  of  subsidy  per 
passenger  in  excess  of  $200.  unless  such  point 
is  greater  than  two  hundred  and  ten  miles 
from  the  nearest  large  or  medium  hub  air- 
port ". 

Senate  amendment  No.  23;  Page  3.  line  25. 
after  ■'Provided."  insert  ■That  of  this 
amount.  $120,000  shall  be  derived  from  unob- 
ligated balances  of  the  Office  of  Small  and 
Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization;  Pro- 
vided further.". 

Senate  amendment  No.  26;  Page  4.  line  6. 
after  ■$220,000  "  insert  ■;  Provided  further. 
That  of  this  amount  $180,000  shall  be  derived 
from  unobligated  balances  of  the  Office  of 
Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utiliza- 
tion ". 

Senate  amendment  No.  56;  Page  15.  line  8. 
after  •100-457  '  insert  -and  Public  Law  101- 
516  ". 

Senate  amendment  No.  122;  Page  30.  after 
line  8.  insert  $6,700,000  for  the  Hawthorne- 
Warwick  Commuter  Rail  Project:'. 

Senate  amendment  No.  149:  Page  35.  line 
13.  after  'Transportation  "  insert  "and  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences". 

Senate  amendment  No.  154;  Page  41.  line  4. 
after  "Center  "  in.sert  "  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  may  plan  for  further  development 
of  the  Volpe  National  Transportation  Sys- 
tems Center  and  for  other  compatible  uses  of 
the  Center's  real  property". 

Senate  amendment  No.  155;  Page  41,  line  4. 
after  'Center"  insert  ";  Provided  further. 
That  any  such  planning  does  not  alter  the 
Federal  status  of  the  Canter's  research  and 
development  operation  ". 

Senate  amendment  No.  172;  Page  51.  after 
line  14.  insert; 

Sec.  335.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  tolls  collected  for  motor  vehi- 
cles on  any  bridge  connecting  the  boroughs 
of  Brooklyn.  New  York,  and  Staten  Island. 
New  Y'ork.  shall  continue  to  be  collected  for 
only  those  vehicles  exiting  from  such  bridge 
in  Staten  Island. 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
house  recede  from  its  disagreements  to  the 
amendments  of  the  senate  numbered  1.  2.  3. 
4.  5.  6.  7.  12.  13.  14.  21.  23.  26.  56.  122.  149,  154. 
155.  172.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CARR]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8;  Page  2.  after  line 
2.  insert: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
GOVERN.MENTAL  AFFAIRS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. $2,225,000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  8  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows; In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  inert   "$2,100,000  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    [Mr. 

CARR]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9;  Page  2.  after  line 
2.  insert: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  .Administration. 
$33,794,000.  of  which  $6,417,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  ,MR.  CARR  OF  MICHICA.V 

The  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  9  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows; In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert; 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
.Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 
$27,066,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10;  Page  2.  after 
line  2.  insert; 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs.  $1,388,000. 
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MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disaRreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert   ■$!  .355.000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  U:  Page  2.  after 
line  2.  insert: 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAT 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Executive 
Secretariat.  $901,000 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  11  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of-  the  sum  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert  '  $900,000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
C.^RR]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  2.  after 
line  2.  insert: 

OFFICE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  AND  SECURITY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  In- 
telligence and  Security.  $1,214,000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  .MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  15  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert    $1.000.000 '. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  2.  after 
line  2.  insert: 

TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING.  RESEARCH.  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  for  conducting 
transportation  planning,  research,  and  devel- 
opment activities,  including  the  collection  of 
national  transportation  statistics,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $2,815,000 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  .MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  16  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert    $9,232,000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  2,  after 
line  2.  insert: 

OFFICE  OF  COMMERCIAL  SPACE 
TRANSPORTATION  OPERATIONS  AND  RESEARCH 

For  necessary  expenses  for  operations  and 
research  activities  related  to  commercial 
space  transportation.  $4,990,000.  of  which 
$1,500,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  there  may  be  credited 
to  this  account  up  to  $200,000  received  from 
user  fees  established  for  regulatory  services. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  17  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  first  sum  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert    $4,700,000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  Page  5.  line  4. 
strike  out  all  after  ■further."  down  to  and  in- 
cluding "Shipyards"  in  line  9  and  insert 
"That  the  Commandant  shall  reduce  both 
military  and  civilian  employment  levels  for 
the  purpose  of  complying  with  Executive 
Order  No.  12839 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 


The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  29  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert  'That  of 
the  funds  provided  under  this  head,  not  less 
than  $6,000,000  in  work  currently  scheduled 
to  be  conducted  at  the  Coast  Guard  Yard  is 
to  be  awarded  based  upon  a  competitive  so- 
licitation of  both  public  and  private  ship- 
yards: Provided  further.  That  the  Com- 
mandant shall  reduce  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian employment  levels  for  the  purpose  of 
complying  with  Executive  Order  No.  12839". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No,  33:  Page  5.  line  21. 
strike  out  "$47,700,000"  and  insert 
$50,200,000". 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  .MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  33  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert    $44,500,000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  35:  Page  5,  line  25. 
strike  out  "$37,500,000"  and  insert 
■$40,615,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  .MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  35  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$41,615,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  Page  6.  line  2. 
after  "1994"  insert  •.Provided.  That  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  the  VC-llA  and  VC- 
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4  aircraft  shall  be  credited  to  this  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  new  aircraft 
and  increasing  aviation  capacity". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  36  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ■  -.Provided.  That  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  the  VC-llA  aircraft 
shall  be  credited  to  this  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  new  aircraft  and  in- 
creasing aviation  capacity". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  45:  Page  9.  line  3. 
after  "aircraft"  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  provided  shall  be 
made  available  for  pay  raises  or  bonuses  in 
fiscal  year  1994  for  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration employees  whose  responsibilities 
include  noise  abatement  policy  function, 
managing  aircraft  route  design  or  changes, 
and  responsibility  for  preparing,  managing, 
and  overseeing  the  environmental  impact 
statement  mandated  by  section  9199  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-508.  until  the  final  report  on  such 
impact  statement  is  issued". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  45  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  "section  9199  of  Public  Law 
91-508"  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
•section  9119  of  Public  Law  101-508". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  46:  Page  9.  line  23. 
strike  out  $2,142,000,000"  and  insert 
"$2,162,578,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  46  and 


concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "52.120.104,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  Page  9.  line  23. 
strike  out  ■$1,945,500,000  and  insert 
■$1,988,488,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  47  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert   ■$1,922,104,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  53:  Page  14.  strike 
out  lines  7  to  11. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  53  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named,  insert  ■■$30.262.000'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr, 
Carr], 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  54:  Page  14.  line  17. 
strike  out  •$17,482,663,000"  and  insert 
■•$18,020,000,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 


amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  54  and 
concur  t-herein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In'  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amenlment.  insert  ■■$17,590.000.000'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  Page  17.  strike 
out  lines  11  to  17. 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  60  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

OPERATIONS  AND  RESEARCH 

For  expenses  necessary  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
traffic  and  highway  safety  under  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
(Public  Law  92-513.  as  amended)  and  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 
$75,909,000,  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1996. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  70:  Page  21.  line  11. 
strike  out  •$20,166,000"  and  insert 
••$17,113,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  70  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ■$37,613,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  73:  Page  22.  line  6. 
strike  out  •$331,000,000"  and  insert 
•■$351,000,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  C.-\RR  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  73  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  -MSl.TOO.OOO" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  74:  Page  22.  line  8. 
strike  out  $100. 000. 000'  and  insert 
■■J208.580.000.  not  to  become  available  until 
July  1.  1994.  ■. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BV  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIC.AN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  74  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment.  insert 
■■$195,000,000.  not  to  become  available  until 
July  1.  1994. ••. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  88:  Page  26.  line  14, 
strike  out  •$2,404,867,000"  and  insert 
$2,336,000,000  ■ 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    CARR  OF  VnCHlG.AN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  .Senate  numbered  88  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  $2,414,867,000"'  and.  on 
page  26.  line  13  of  the  House  engrossed  bill. 
H.R.  2750,  delete  ■$1,324,916,000  "  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof    $1,284,916,000  '. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  92:  Page  27,  line  15. 
strike  out  $1,140,000,000  and  insert 
$1.076. 133.000' •. 


MOTION  OFFKHED  BY  MR    CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recde  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  92  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert    $1,195,000,000  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  93:  Page  27.  line  21, 
strike  out  $1,079,951,000"  and  insert 
■■$1,011,084,000'  . 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  93  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ■$1,129,951,000  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  106:  Page  29.  strike 
out  lines  11  and  12  and  insert  ■$500,000  for  the 
South  Jersey  alternatives  analysis;"'. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  106  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert  ■$1,000,000 
for  the  Northeast  Ohio  Commuter  Rail 
Project;  $500,000  for  the  South  Jersey  alter- 
natives analysis:  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  124;  Page  30.  after 
line  8,  insert  ■$1,850,000  for  alternatives  anal- 
ysis for  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Commuter  Rail; 
and". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  124  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ■$1,350,000  for  alter- 
natives analysis  for  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Com- 
muter Rail;  and" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  125:  Page  30.  after 
line  8.  insert  ■$600,000  for  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee Regional  Rail  Plan". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  .MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  lecede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  125  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ■$500,000  for  Memphis, 
Tennessee  Regional  Rail  Plan '" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr, 
Carr). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  127:  Page  30.  line 
16,  strike  out  all  after  -proviso,"'  down  to 
and  including  $50,000,000  "  in  line  18  and  in- 
sert $4,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin  East-West  Corridor  Project  and 
$3,200,000  shall  be  for  the  RAILTRAN  Cor- 
ridor project  of  Dallas,  Texas  and  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  and  $69,300,000  ". 

MOTIO.N  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  127  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert  ■$10,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  South  Boston  Piers 
Transitway.  $8,500,000  shall  be  for  the  Chi- 
cago Central  Area  Circulator  Project. 
$4,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Dallas  South  Oak 
Cliff  LRT  Project.  $1,000,000  shall  be  for  the 
Houston  Regional  Bus  Plan  Program  of 
Projects,  $5,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh Busway  Projects,  $3,000,000  shall  be  for 
the  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  East-West  Cor- 
ridor Project,  and  $45,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question   is  on   the   motion  offered  by 
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the    gentleman    from    Michigan    [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  arnendment  No.  128:  Page  31.  after 
line  2  insert: 

Interstate  Transfer  Grant— Transit 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  103(e)(4)  related  to 
tl-ansit  projects,  $45,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  axpended. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  128  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Interstate  Transfer  Grants— Transit 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  103(e)(4)  related  to 
transit  projects.  $45,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  133:  Page  32,  after 
line  12,  insert: 

\     PITTSBURGH  BL'SWAY 

For  80  fiercent  of  the  expenses  necessary 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Busway,  as  authorized  by 
section  1069(e)  of  Public  Law  102-240, 
$28,000,000. 

motion  offered  BY  MR    CARR  OF  .MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cakr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  it  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  133  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

LOCK  AND  DAM  NO.  4  BRIDGE 

For  80  percent  of  the  expenses  necessary 
for  the  Lock  and  Dam  No.  4  bridge  in  Pine 
Bluff.  Arkansas.  $4,000,000 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Senate  amendment  No.  134:  Page  32.  after 
line  12,  insert: 

MINEOLA  GRADE  CROSSING 

For  80  percent  of  the  expenses  necessary 
for  the  Mineola,  New  York  grade  crossing,  as 
authorized  by  Public  Law  99-591,  $7,800,000. 

,MOTION  offered  BY  MR,  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  134  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

mineola  GRADE  CROSSING 
(HIGHWAY  TRLST  FLNDi 

For  80  percent  of  the  expenses  necessary 
for  the  Mineola,  New  York  grade  crossing 
project,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  99-591, 
$7,800,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  140:  Page  32.  after 
line  14,  insert: 

HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  SAFETY 

For  expenses  necessary  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  Hazardous  Materials  Safety  and 
for  expenses  for  conducting  research  and  de- 
velopment, $12,721,000,  of  which  $1,334,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided. That  up  to  $1,000,000  in  fees  collected 
under  section  106(0(11)  of  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
1805(0(11))  shall  be  deposited  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  as  offsetting  receipts: 
Provided  further.  That  there  may  be  credited 
to  this  appropriation  funds  received  from 
States,  counties,  municipalities,  other  public 
authorities,  and  private  sources  for  expenses 
incurred  for  training,  and  for  reports  publi- 
cation and  dissemination. 

motion  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  140  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  first  sum  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  ■■$12,600,000"  and,  in  lieu 
of  the  second  sum  named  in  said  amendment, 
insert  ■■$1,364,000' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
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The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  142:  Page  33,  line  9. 
strike  our  ■$915,000"  and  insert  ■$884,000  ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  142  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert   ■$842,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr}. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  143:  Page  33,  line 
17,  strike  out  ■$1,863,000"  and  insert 
■■$1,781,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  143  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert   "$1,766,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  150:  Page  35,  after 
line  13,  insert: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended,  $36,595,000:  Provided.  That  not  more 
than  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  head  shall  be  available  for  imple- 
mentation of  Public  Law  101-576. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  CARR  OF  .MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  150  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  first  sum  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert   ■$39,000,000". 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows 

Senate  amendment  No.  158:  PaKe  43.  line  5. 
after  -ZW  insert:  and  $458,629  for  the  Na 
tional  Commission  on  Iniermodal  Transpor- 
tation authorized  by  seclion  5005  of  Public- 
Law  102-240.  and  $15,000,000  for  administra- 
tive costs  and  allocation  to  States  under  sec- 
tion 1302(d)  of  the  Symms  National  Rec- 
reational Trails  Act  of  1991  and  $5,000,000  for 
Lock  and  Dam  No.  4  located  at  Pine  Bluff. 
Arkansas  Amounts  for  section  5002  and  sec- 
tion 5005  of  Public  Law  102-240  and  amounts 
for  section  1302id)  of  the  Symms  National 
Recreational  Trails  Act  of  4991  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  for  administration  under 
section  104(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code; 
and 

••(4)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall 
withhold  from  initial  distribution  the  fiscal 
year  1994  Federal-aid  highways  obligation 
limitation  set  aside  for  Interstate  Construc- 
tion Discretionary  projects:  Proitded.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  distribute  only  after  Au- 
gust 1.  1994.  such  obligation  limitation  with- 
held in  accordance  with  this  section  to  those 
States  receiving  Interstate  Discretionary  al- 
locations". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MK.  C.\RR  (>K  MICHICW 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  C.\RR  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  158  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

and  $458,629  for  the  National  Commission  on 
Iniermodal  Transportation  authorized  by 
section  5005  of  Public  Law  102-240  Amount.s 
for  section  5002  and  .section  5005  of  Public 
Law  102-240  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  ad- 
ministration under  section  104(a)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code:  and 

(4)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  withhold  from  initial  dis- 
tribution the  fiscal  year  1994  Federal-aid 
highways  obligation  limitation  set  aside  for 
Interstate  Construction  Discretionary 
projects:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
distribute  only  after  August  1.  1994.  such  ob- 
ligation limitation  withheld  in  accordance 
with  this  section  to  those  Slates  receiving 
Interstate  Discretionary  allocations 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  159:  Page  43.  strike 
out  lines  6  to  20.  and  insert: 

(dMl»  During  the  period  October  1  through 
December  31.  1993.  the  aggregate  amount  of 


obligations  under  section  157  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code  for  projects  covered 
under  section  147  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1978.  section  9  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981.  sections 
131(b(.  131(ji.  and  404  of  Public  Law  97-424. 
.sections  1061.  1103  through  1109.  4008.  and 
6023(bi(8)  and  6023(b)il0)  of  Public  Law  102- 
240.  and  for  projects  authorized  by  Public 
Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  100-17,  shall  not 
exceed  $302,551,350. 

(2)  The  limitation  on  obligations  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  for  fiscal  year  1994  shall 
apply,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  to  obligations  for  priority  corridor 
feasibility  studies  under  seclion  1105(h)  of 
Public  Law  102-240:  obligations  for  the  Prior- 
ity Corridor  Revolving  Loan  Fund  under  sec- 
tion 1105(i)  of  Public  Law  102-240:  and  obliga- 
tions for  the  Applied  Research  and  Tech- 
nology Program  under  section  307(e)  of  title 
23.  United  Slates  Code. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BV  MR    C.\RR  OF  MICHIG.^N 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  C.\RR  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  159  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

(d)  During  the  period  October  1  through 
December  31.  1993.  the  aggregate  amount  of 
obligations  under  section  157  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code  for  projects  covered 
under  section  147  of  ihe  Surface  Transpor- 
tation .\ssislance  .^ct  of  1978.  section  9  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981.  sections 
131(b).  131(j).  and  404  of  Public  Law  97-424. 
sections  1061.  1103  through  1109.  4008.  and 
6023(bt(8)  and  6023(b)(10)  of  Public  Law  102- 
240.  and  for  projects  authorized  by  Public 
Law  99  500  and  Public  Law  100-17.  shall  not 
exceed  $302,551,350 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  163:  Page  47,  after 
line  25.  insert: 

Sec  324.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  and  except  for  fixed  guideway 
modernization  projects,  funds  made  avail- 
able by  this  Act  or  previous  .Acts  under 
■Federal  Transit  Administration,  Discre- 
tionary Grants"  for  projects  specified  in  this 
.Act  or  previous  .Acts  or  identified  in  reports 
accompanying  this  Act  or  previous  Acts  not 
obligated  by  September  30.  1996.  shall  be 
m.ade  available  for  other  projects  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Transit  Act.  as  amend- 
ed 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  C.\RR  OF  .MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 


amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  163  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  ■■324",  insert 
■326". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  175:  Page  51.  after 
line  14.  Insert: 

Sec.  338.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  remote 
radar  coverage  from  the  Roswell.  New  Mex- 
ico, airport  prior  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration obtaining  congressional  ap- 
proval based  upon  a  cost  study  applying  (1) 
actual  personnel  staffing  levels  used  at  com- 
parable facilities  such  as  Moses  Lake.  Wash- 
ington, and  Waterloo.  Iowa,  and  (2)  the  ac- 
tual equipment  costs  based  on  integration 
with  existing  systems  rather  than  acquisi- 
tion of  wholly  redundant  systems.  The  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  will  report 
back  to  the  committee  with  an  appropriate 
study  not  later  than  December  31,  1993. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR    CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  175  and 
concur  therein  wi„h  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  mailer  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec  336  None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  remote  radar  coverage 
from  the  Roswell.  New  Mexico,  airport  un- 
less that  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
shows  a  significant  cost  savings  by  remote 
radar  coverage  based  upon  a  cost  study  ap- 
plying (1)  actual  personnel  staffing  levels 
used  at  comparable  facilities,  and  (2)  the  ac- 
tual equipment  costs  based  on  integration 
with  existing  systems  rather  than  acquisi- 
tion of  wholly  redundant  systems.  The  Fed- 
eral .\viation  Administration  will  report 
back  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations  with  an  appropriate  study 
not  later  than  December  31.  1993. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  176:  Page  51,  after 
line  14,  insert: 

Sec  339  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  monies  previously  appropriated 
for  the  Chattanooga  fixed  rail  project  out  of 
the  section  3  ■New  Construction"  account 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  Chattanooga 
electric  vehicle  project  through  the  ■Bus  and 
Bus  Facilities"  account. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  .MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  176  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec  337  Monies  previously  appropriated 
for  the  Chattanooga  fixed  rail  project  out  of 
the  section  3  ■New  Construction"  account 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  Chattanooga 
electric  vehicle  project  through  the  ■■Bus  and 
Bus  Facilities"  account. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  177:  Page  51.  after 
line  14.  insert: 

Sec  340.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  funds  previously  appropriated  for 
Project  Breakeven  in  Portland,  Oregon,  may, 
upon  application  by  Tri-Met  to  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration,  be  expended  on 
other  eligible  transit  projects  in  the  Port- 
land metropolitan  region. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  177  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec  338.  Funds  previously  appropriated  for 
Project  Breakeven  in  Portland.  Oregon,  may. 
upon  application  by  Tri-Met  to  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration,  be  expended  on  the 
Weslside  Light  Rail  Project  in  the  Portland 
metropolitan  region. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  limendment  No.  180:  Page  51.  after 
line  14.  insert: 

Sec.  343.  NEXRAD  Installation.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration (FAA).  pursuant  to  the  FAA's  par- 
ticipation in  the  National  Implementation 
Plan  for  the  Modernization  and  .\ssociated 
Restructuring  of  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice, shall  install  nine  standard  FA.\  redun- 
dant configuration  NEXRAD  radar,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  to  each  of  the  following  areas 
in  Alaska,  by  the  date  indicated:  Anchorage 
by  June  1995;  Sitka  by  July  1995;  King  Salm- 
on by  July  1995:  Middleton  Island  by  August 


1995;  Fairbanks  by  September  1995;  Nome  by 
October  1995;  Bethel  by  October  1995; 
McGrath  by  September  1996:  and  the  Bering 
Sea  near  Cold  Bay  or  Sand  Point  by  Septem- 
ber 1996 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  180  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  339.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  .Administrations  participa- 
tion in  the  National  Implementation  Plan 
for  the  Modernization  and  As.sociated  Re- 
structuring of  the  National  Weather  Service, 
shall  install  seven  standard  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  redundant  configuration 
NEXRAD  radar  systems,  to  provide  coverage 
to  each  of  the  following  areas  in  Alaska:  An- 
chorage; Sitka;  King  Salmon:  Middleton  Is- 
land; Fairbanks;  Nome;  and  Bethel.  Provided. 
That  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  shall  submit  a  study  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  .Appro- 
priations on  the  adequacy  and  effect  on  avia- 
tion safety  of  installing  fewer  than  nine 
NEXRAD  systems  in  Alaska. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  182:  Page  51.  after 
line  14.  insert: 

Sec  345.  Transfer  of  Apportioned  Title 
23  FUNDING.— The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  permit  the  obligation  of  not  to 
exceed  $4,000,000.  apportioned  under  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  section  104(b)(5)(B)  for 
the  State  of  Florida  for  operating  expenses 
of  ihe  Tri-county  Commuter  Rail  project  in 
the  area  of  Dade.  Broward,  and  Palm  Beach 
Counties.  Florida,  during  each  year  that 
Interstate  95  is  under  reconstruction  in  such 
area. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  .MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Montgomery].  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  182  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

SEC.  340.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  permit  the  obligation  of  not  to 
exceed  $4,000,000.  apportioned  under  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  seclion  104(b)(5)(B)  for 
the  State  of  Florida  for  operating  expenses 
of  the  Tri-County  Commuter  Rail  project  in 


the  area  of  Dade.  Broward,  and  Palm  Beach 
Counties,  Florida,  during  each  year  that 
Interstate  95  is  under  reconstruction  in  such 
area. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
permit  the  obligation  of  not  to  exceed 
$9,000,000,  apportioned  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  section  104(b)(1)  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  capital  improvements  for 
their  Rail  Impact  project  in  the  Interstate 
40  85  corridor  from  Raleigh  to  Charlotte  dur- 
ing reconstruction  of  Interstate  4085. 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  motion  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  185;  Page  51.  after 
line  14.  insert: 

Sec  348.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  .\ct  shall  be  available  for  use  for  closing 
or  otherwise  reducing  the  services  of  any 
flight  service  station  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
in  operation  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  90- 
day  period  following  the  date  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  has  reported  to 
Congress  regarding  the  effects  on  safety  of 
the  flight  service  station  closing  and  reduc- 
tion in  services  plan  being  carried  out  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  on  the  date  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  report  shall  be  submitted  no  later  than 
90  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  185  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  ••348",  insert 
■341". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  final  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  186:  Page  51.  after 
line  14.  insert: 

Sec.  349.  If  any  State  or  local  interest, 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  .'^ct.  can  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  that  such  Slate  or  local 
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interest  can  cover  any  potential  operating 
losses  includinSsUll  cost  of  equipment  depre- 
ciation, or  that  ytfe  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  will  not  incur  or  absorb 
any  part  of  operational  losses  including  the 
cost  of  equipment  depreciation  due  to  the 
initiation  of  new  State-supported  service, 
the  Corporation  shall  initiate  such  new  serv- 
ice: Provided.  That  the  corporation  deter- 
mines equipment  is  available  to  initiate  such 
service. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  OF  .MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carr  of  MichiKan  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  186  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  section  number  ■349".  in- 
sert ■■3i2". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
C.\RR]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

REQUEST  TO  VACATE  DISPOSITION  OF  SENATE 
AMEND.ME.NT  NLMBERED  172  AND  RECONSIDER 
SENATE  AMENDMENT  NLMBERED  172 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the 
earlier  disposition  of  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  172  and  to  reconsider  that 
amendment  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
MONTGOMERY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  there  a  way  that 
we  could  put  that  off  for  a  minute  or 
two?  I  have  called  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Ms.  Molinari].  who 
represents  that  area. 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest at  this  time. 

REQUEST  TO  VACATE  DISPOSITION  OF  SENATE 
AMENDMENT  NUMBERED  172  AND  TO  RECON- 
SIDER SENATE  AMENDMENT  NUMBERED  172 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the 
earlier  disposition  of  the  Senate 
amendment  numbered  172  and  to  con- 
sider that  amendment  at  this  point. 
This  is  a  restatement  of  my  earlier 
unanimous  consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  talk  for  just 
a  minute  on  this  objection  I  have. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  at  this  point  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DELAY]. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  under  his  reservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  could  we  ask  the  Chair 
what  is  this  amendment  and  what  is 
the  effect  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  CARR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  we  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  the 
amendment? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  Senate  amendment 
numbered  172. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  172:  Page  51.  after 
line  14.  insert: 

SEC  335.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  tolls  collected  for  motor  vehi- 
cles on  any  bridge  connecting  the  boroughs 
of  Brooklyn.  New  York,  and  Staten  Island. 
New  York,  shall  continue  to  be  collected  for 
only  those  vehicles  exiting  from  such  bridge 
in  Staten  Island 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  reservation  of  objection,  and  I 
think  I  will  object,  but  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  talk 
about  this  issue  for  a  minute  or  two, 
but  because  of  my  protection  of  Ms. 
Molinari,  I  will  object.  But  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  if  he  would  like  to 
comment. 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gesture  of  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Let  me  be  clear  on  what  this  provi- 
sion would  do.  It  would  dictate  to  the 
city  of  New  York  how  we  should  collect 
tolls  on  one  local  bridge.  It  is  an  out- 
rageous and  unjustified  intervention  in 
a  purely  local  matter. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  these 
days  about  reforming  the  way  Congress 
does  its  business— that  we  should  re- 
spect the  rights  of  local  communities, 
we  should  avoid  Federal  micromanage- 
ment  of  municipal  affairs,  and  we 
should  put  an  end  to  congressional 
stunts  that  cost  local  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

If  we  agree  to  the  language  placed  in 
this  bill  by  the  other  body.  Congress 
would  mandate  that  New  York  con- 
tinue collecting  tolls  on  the  Verrazano- 
Narrows  Bridge  in  the  westbound  direc- 
tion only.  This  method  of  toll  collec- 
tion, originally  put  in  place  by  a  Con- 
gressionally  imposed  mandate,  has 
been  an  unmitigated  disaster  for  the 
people  of  the  city  I  represent. 

Make  no  mistake,  if  you  support  im- 
posing this  measure,  you  will  be  doing 
so  against  the  will  of  the  people  of  our 
city— the  very  people  who  will  have  to 
live  with  the  consequences. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  City,  the 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  and  all 
but  one  member  of  our  city's  delega- 
tion oppose  this  measure. 

What  have  been  the  consequences  of 
this  congressional  mandate  for  one- 
way tolls  on  this  one  bridge?  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  the  findings  of  the 
draft  environmental  impact  statement 
on  this  subject:  The  one-way  tolls  have 
increased  congestion  in  the  Holland 
Tunnel  because  heavy  trucks  traveling 
through  New  York  City  can  avoid  tolls 
by  entering  the  city  through  the  Verra- 
zano  Bridge,  avoiding  its  congression- 
ally  mandated  westbound  toll  collec- 
tion and  exiting  through  the  Holland 
Tunnel,  avoiding  its  eastbound  toll  col- 
lection.   The    one-way    tolls    have    in- 


creased air  pollution.  According  to  the 
draft  environmental  impact  statement, 
vehicles  diverted  into  lower  Manhat- 
tan, my  district,  entirely  to  avoid 
tolls,  have  increased  air  pollution  and 
created  several  pollution  hotspots 
where  the  8-hour  concentration  of  car- 
bon monoxide  greatly  exceeds  the  na- 
tional air  quality  standards. 

We  cannot  afford  stunts  like  this 
which  increase  air  pollution  in  New 
York.  We  are  already  a  nonattainment 
area,  and  will  soon  be  faced  with  pen- 
alties imposed  by— that  is,  right,  you 
guessed  it — the  U.S.  Congress  unless  we 
clean  up  our  air.  But  the  same  Con- 
gress that  would  penalize  us  if  we  do 
not  clean  up  our  air  tells  us  not  to  take 
a  purely  local  action  to  reduce  conges- 
tion and  clean  up  our  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

The  one-way  tolls  have  increased 
traffic  on  the  Gowanus  Expressway  and 
the  Brooklyn/Queens  Expressway  by  di- 
verting traffic  onto  them  as  they  are 
the  route  between  the  Verrazano 
Bridge  and  the  Holland  Tunnel.  This  is 
a  serious  matter.  It  is  more  than  a 
cause  of  increased  pollution,  it  is  more 
than  an  inconvenience  for  local  resi- 
dents. This  is  choking  off  the  Red  Hook 
and  South  Brooklyn  marine  terminals 
in  Brooklyn  as  well  as  numerous  small 
commercial  and  light  manufacturing 
businesses  on  the  Brooklyn  waterfront 
and  in  industrial  Sunset  Park.  It  is 
causing  major  job  loss,  and  it  will  get 
worse.  The  Gowanus  Expressway, 
scheduled  for  a  10-year  reconstruction 
job.  Soon  all  this  car  and  truck  traffic 
will  be  diverted  onto  the  local  streets 
of  Sunset  Park  and  Red  Hook. 

One-way  tolls  have  cost  our  city  lo- 
cally generated  transportation  dollars. 
Drivers  taking  advantage  on  one-way 
tolls,  successfully  evade  toll  collection. 
This  has  cost  our  transportation  agen- 
cies between  $7  and  $8.2  million  annu- 
ally. 

Since  we're  discussing  transportation 
appropriations,  let  me  turn  my  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  from  this  legislative 
issue  to  one  of  actual  transportation 
funding.  Does  anyone  here  feel  so 
strongly  that  they  have  to  tell  New 
York  how  to  run  our  local  roads  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  make  up  these 
lost  dollars  out  of  their  State's  appro- 
priations? Were  not  talking  about 
money  paid  by  your  constituents,  we're 
talking  about  money  New  Yorkers  pay 
to  our  own  local  transportation  agen- 
cies for  our  local  transportation  sys- 
tem. Why  should  Congress  tell  New 
York  City  how  to  raise  money  locally? 

I  have  been  told  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues that  they  would  prefer  not  to 
get  involved  in  a  local  dispute.  I 
strongly  agree.  Unfortunately.  Con- 
gress has  been  involved  in  a  local  dis- 
pute for  nearly  a  decade.  This  congres- 
sional meddling  has  cost  us  over  $70 
million  of  local  funds  so  far,  has 
clogged  our  streets,  killed  local  busi- 
nesses, destroyed  the  quality  of  life  in 
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some  of  our  communities,  and,  unless 
we  send  this  provision  back  to  the 
other  body.  Congress  will  do  it  to  us  for 
another  yfear. 

Why  do  this  now?  The  only  reason 
this  amendment  is  in  this  bill  today  is 
because  its  sponsors  know  that  left 
alone.  New  Yorkers  will  do  what  is  in 
our  own  best  interest  and  get  rid  of  the 
one-way  tolls.  A  small  minority  in  our 
city  wants  to  use  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  circumvent  the 
popular  will  of  the  majority  in  our 
city.  Don't  help  them  do  it.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  going 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  in  a  moment.  I  will  just  tell  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  looked 
at  this  and  felt  that  Ms.  Molinari  had 
made  a  compelling  case.  And  because, 
if  you  have  people  back  and  forth,  you 
back  up  on  both  sides,  and  one-way  col- 
lection has  been  the  trend  on  Route  95 
and  has  been  the  trend  and  is  the  case 
in  the  Holland  Tunnel.  So  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  was  important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  just  a 
few  moments  to  explain  why  this  is  a 
national  issue. 

No.  1,  it  is  a  national  issue  because 
the  interstate  to  which  my  colleague 
from  New  York  refers  and  the  bridge 
that  connects  it  is  not  a  local  road,  it 
is  a  road  that  is  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  System.  And  the 
Verrazano  Narrows  Bridge  connects 
those  two.  It  is  also  the  subject  of  a 
Federal  Navigable  Waters  Bridge  Act 
and  Verrazano  Narrows  Bridge  was  im- 
plicitly constructed  under  Federal 
statute.  So  therefore  the  tolls  on  that 
bridge  can  in  fact  be  regulated  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  last  point  is  that  if  this  was  in 
fact  a  local  issue  that  pitted  one  dis- 
trict against  another,  this  would  not 
have  only  been  an  issue  handled  by 
Senator  D'Amato  in  the  Senate. 
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It  was  in  fact  an  issue  that  despite 
the  please  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  received  the  support  and  the 
assurances  of  Senator  Frank  Lauten- 
BERG  from  New  Jersey,  as  it  did  with 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  relative  to  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  from  New  Jersey  who  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  Federal  interstate 
and  therefore  a  very  important  venue 
of  travel  for  residents  of  New  Jersey 
also  into  New  York  City  and  out.  So 
this  is  a  lot  more  encompassing  than 
just  one  borough  against  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  just  one 
more  point.  When  we  talk  about  reve- 
nues, please  understand,  and  to  those 
of  you   who   are   not  from   New   York 
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City,  this  may  be  a  subject  that  is  ab- 
solutely inconceivable  to  you,  but 
please  understand,  I  represent  a  bor- 
ough from  the  city  of  New  York.  My 
colleague  represents  a  borough  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  My  borough, 
Staten  Island,  is  the  only  borough  that 
does  not  have  a  free  access  road  to  an- 
other borough  in  the  very  same  city. 

The  people  that  I  represent  have  to 
pay  in  order  to  get  home  from  work 
every  day  a  $6  toll;  $5  out  of  that  $6 
leaves  Staten  Island  and  the  majority 
of  it  goes  into  another  borough,  called 
Manhattan,  where  it  subsidizes  mass 
transportation  on  the  subway  systems. 
It  subsidizes  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
and  train  routes  in  New  Haven,  CT. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  issue  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  get  in- 
volved in  because  it  is  an  issue  that 
discusses  transportation  fairness.  It 
discusses  the  ability  of  Staten  Island- 
ers to  receive  some  relief  while  we  con- 
tinue to  support  the  subsidies  of  other 
boroughs,  and  also,  lastly,  it  is  an  issue 
that  affects  two  States,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

For  that  reason,  I  understand  when 
the  issue  did  come  up  in  the  other  body 
the  support  of  Senator  Lautenberg 
helped  to  persuade  this  institution  and 
the  other  institutions  that  in  fact  this 
was  an  appropriate  venue  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  which  to  get  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  make  a  couple  very  brief  com- 
ments. 

No.  1,  this  issue  does  not  affect  New 
Jersey.  The  only  way  conceivably  it 
could  affect  New  Jersey  would  be  if  you 
assume  a  better  than  7-mile  backup 
into  New  Jersey,  and  that  is  inconceiv- 
able. 

Second  of  all,  there  are  plenty  of 
highways  and  roads  and  bridges  paid 
for  partially  or  almost  entirely  with 
Federal  funds,  but  the  local  way  in 
which  they  operate  is  generally  consid- 
ered a  local  issue.  This  is  properly  a 
local  issue. 

There  are  ramifications  here.  We 
could  debate  this  for  hours.  The  rami- 
fications are  a  lot  more  complex  than 
we  can  do  justice  to  in  2  or  3  minutes. 
I  am  not  going  to  go  into  them  now. 
but  the  ramifications  arc  much  more 
complex  and  they  are  of  local  concern, 
local  import,  and  the  local  govern- 
ments concerned  ought  to  decide  that. 
That  is  why  I  think  this  amendment  is 
an  imposition  on  New  York  and  not  a 
good  idea. 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  I  would  only  con- 
clude, Mr.  Speaker,  that  perhaps  after 
this  election  day  in  November  I  may  in 
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fact  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  this 
should  be  a  situation  that  the  local 
governments  should  decide. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Carr]? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  We  have 
concluded  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments in  disagreement. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
281.  FURTHER  CONTINUING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. FISCAL  YEAR 
1994 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  282  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  282 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  .shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
to  consider  in  the  House  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  281iJTiaking  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Debate  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion shall  not  exceed  one  hour  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  .■Appropriations.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  joint 
resolution  to  final  passage  without  interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss],  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
During  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion, all  time  yielded  is  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  282  al- 
lows this  body  to  consider  House  Joint 
Resolution  281.  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  in  the  House— any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. The  hour  of  debate  time  will  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  rule  provides  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

House  Joint  Resolution  281  is  a  one- 
sentence  joint  resolution,  simply 
changing  the  end  date  for  the  continu- 
ing resolution  from  October  21  to  Octo- 
ber 28. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is  not 
hard  to  understand.  Tonight,  the  short- 
term  continuing  resolution  will  run 
out.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
struggled  mightily  to  finish  all  their 
bills  before  the  deadline.  Serious  and 
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important  issues  delayed  us.  No  one 
should  object  to  the  committee,  the 
House,  or  the  Congress  taking  the  time 
to  debate  and  vote  on  these  serious 
matters. 

Realistically,  we  are  still  on  track, 
with  some  hard  work,  to  complete  the 
regular  appropriations  bills  by  the  end 
of  next  week. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  joint  resolution  be- 
fore us  is  a  simple,  clean  extension 
through  October  28  of  the  most  restric- 
tive form  of  a  continuing  resolution: 
providing  the  lowest  amount  among 
last  year's  level,  the  House-passed  or 
the  Senate-passed  amount  for  each  ac- 
count. The  only  question  is  whether  to 
continue  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  1  more  week  until  we  com- 
plete the  regular  appropriations  proc- 
ess. The  rule  gives  the  House  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  282  is 
a  fair  rule  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  now  just  about  all 
observers  of  Congress  know  that  ad- 
vanced planning  and  careful  fore- 
thought are  not  generally  considered 
to  be  among  the  strong  suits  of  this 
House  and  the  majority  leadership  as 
we  go  about  our  business  here,  and  so  it 
probably  does  not  come  as  much  of  a 
surprise  that  we  are  here  today,  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  16  days  after  the  targeted  ad- 
journment date,  once  again  extending 
the  ominous  continuing  resolution  or 
CR  so  commonplace  just  referred  to  as 
a  CR.  As  it  is  called  that  is  so  common- 
place around  here  now  that  it  has  its 
own  acronym.  Many  Americans  re- 
member it  as  that  great  document  that 
President  Reagan  dropp)ed  upon  the  po- 
dium, and  caught  national  attention 
with,  to  keep  the  Government  funded 
while  we  scramble  to  complete  our  ap- 
propriations business.  After  all.  we 
missed  the  statutory  deadline  for  fin- 
ishing all  spending  measures  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  That  milestone 
came  and  went  on  October  2,  so  we 
adopted  a  3-week  CR  that  expires 
today.  Then  a  host  of  thorny  problems 
jostled  the  schedule— certainly  we  have 
had  skirmishing,  if  not  open  warfare 
between  the  authorizers  and  the  appro- 
priators  on  a  number  of  issues,  and  de- 
spite the  best  intentions  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher)  who  has  la- 
bored mightily  to  hit  all  the  deadlines, 
regrettably  all  13  spending  bills  are 
still  not  ready  for  the  President's  sig- 
nature. In  fact.  I  understand  only  two 
or  so  have  been  signed.  As  late  as  3 
p.m.  yesterday.  Chairman  N.\TCHER  was 
expressing  his  supreme  reluctance  to 
further  extend  this  CR— and  I  commend 
him  for  his  commitment  to  getting  our 
appropriations  work  done  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  and  on  schedule. 
The  chairman,  this  Member,  and  I  be- 
lieve all  Members  of  this  body  are  all 


uncomfortable  with  having  to  fall  back 
on  short-term,  stopgap  funding  resolu- 
tions like  the  one  before  us  today. 
Even  though  this  CR  is  basically  a  very 
clean  bill  coming  out  of  this  House,  re- 
grettably it  offers  a  temptation  to  the 
other  body,  and  that  is  always  a  danger 
that  we  have  to  undergo  with  CR's.  It 
is  only  a  1-week  extension,  but  in  my 
view  it  further  erodes  the  credibility  of 
this  Congress.  We  just  cannot  seem  to 
get  our  work  done  well  and  timely. 
When  we  fail  to  meet  important  dead- 
lines and  targets  in  the  budget  process, 
what  signal  are  we  sending  to  the  peo- 
ple we  represent?  And  why  should  they 
have  confidence  in  our  ability  to  meet 
the  next  deadline  we  are  setting,  con- 
sidering the  first  two  have  already 
come  and  gone?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  next  week  at  this  time 
we  will  have  met  our  responsibilities 
and  completed  our  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  everybody 
knows  that  we  have  a  budget  that  does 
not  balance  I  think  everybody  knows 
that  we  have  taken  action  this  year 
that  has  raised  our  taxes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $250  billion,  and  I  think  that 
everybody  still  knows  we  are  waiting 
for  promised  spending  cuts  to  material- 
ize from  the  White  House  and  be  con- 
sidered by  this  body.  All  those  things 
are  important  business  that  ought  to 
be  taken  up,  and  instead  we  are  ab- 
sorbed with  the  routine  business  which 
we  are  not  completing  on  time.  I  think 
that  is  a  shame,  and  I  hope  we  can  do 
better. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 281,  and  that  I  may  include  tab- 
ular and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  282.  the  rule 
just  adopted.  I  call  up  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  281)  making  further  con- 
tinuing  appropriations    for    the    fiscal 


year  1994.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  is  as 
follows; 

H.J.  Res.  281 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  106(c)  of 
Public  Law  lOa-88  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•October  21.  1993  '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    October  28.  1993' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 282.  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Natcher)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  N.\tcher).  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  bring  to  the 
House  a  1-week  extension  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

The  House  has  been  considering,  as 
the  Members  know,  conference  reports 
on  appropriations  bills  all  week.  The 
House  has  acted  on  12  of  our  regular  13 
appropriations  conference  reports,  but 
further  action  by  the  House  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  energy  and  water 
development  conference  reports  is  nec- 
essary and  is  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 
The  Senate  is  still  considering  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill. 

Conference  reports  that  are  pending 
on  the  Senate  side  are  Treasury-Postal 
Service,  Veterans  Affairs-HUD,  Com- 
merce-Justice-State-Judiciary, Inte- 
rior, and  now  Transportation.  Agri- 
culture, military  construction,  and 
Labor-Health  and  Human  Services- 
Education  are  at  the  White  House 
awaiting  signature.  While  two  bills  are 
enacted,  legislative  and  foreign  oper- 
ations, it  is  apparent  that  action  on  all 
the  rest  of  the  appropriations  bills  will 
not  be  completed  by  midnight  tonight, 
the  expiration  date  of  the  present  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

To  provide  time  for  the  Senate  to 
complete  action  and  for  the  President 
to  review  the  bills,  and  for  conference 
action  to  proceed  on  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill,  this  1-week  extension  of 
the  continuing  resolution  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  resolution  before  the 
House  simply  extends  the  present  con- 
tinuing resolution  until  midnight 
Thursday,  October  28.  No  extraneous 
provisions  are  included.  It  is  clean. 

The  House  has  worked  hard  all  week 
trying  to  get  our  conference  reports  on 
our  appropriations  bills  adopted.  I 
want  all  Members  to  know  I  appreciate 
their  cooperation.  This  applies  to  every 
Member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  have  all  helped  us,  and  as  we  said 
when  we  started  out  we  are  going  to  do 
it  right.  We  have  almost  completed  our 
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task.  We  have  worked  long  hours,  and 
I  appreciate  it. 

This  extension  is  supported  by  the 
President,  the  Speaker,  Senator  Byrd, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  MCDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  disagree— and 
this  is  one  of  those  rare  times  when  I 
do  so— with  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  N.^tcher], 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  who  does 
such  an  able  job  in  leading  the  commit- 

I  do  80,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
strongly  hold  to  the  belief  that  this 
joint  resolution  in  its  current  form  will 
not  do  the  job.  that  in  fact  we  will  be 
back  here  looking  at  continuing  resolu- 
tion No.  3,  that  the  defense  bill  will 
never  be  ready  in  time  to  fit  within  the 
parameters  of  this  resolution. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  completely  when  he  says 
that  the  other  12  bills  can  and  should 
and  hopefully  will  be  done  even  before 
the  week  is  out,  but  I  see  little  evi- 
dence that  the  Senate,  still  having  an 
appropriation  bill  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  probably  going  to  have  it  there 
again  tomorrow,  is  likely  to  complete 
its  work. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  this  joint  resolu- 
tion in  its  current  form,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  at  the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
I'/i  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Stearns]. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Congress  will  take  up  the  second  con- 
tinuing resolution  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  passing  of  continuing  resolutions 
because  we  cannot  get  our  budgets 
done  on  time  has  become  an  annual 
shame  for  this  institution. 

We  waste  too  much  time  either  out  of 
session  or  working  on  trivial  matters, 
while  many  of  the  most  important  is- 
sues of  the  day  are  never  even  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

The  constant  use  of  continuing  reso- 
lutions in  this  House  keeps  us  from 
having  the  most  important  tool  nec- 
essary to  any  negotiating  process— a 
firm  deadline.  Without  it.  Congress 
limps  along  for  weeks,  even  months,  at 
a  time,  without  the  budget  that  it  is 
our  first  task  to  produce  and  approve. 
This  leaves  the  American  public  with 
the  impression  that  the  House  cannot 
take  care  of  its  most  basic  tasks.  It  un- 
dermines faith  in  the  process  and 
forces  us  to  spend  too  much  time  away 
from  our  home  districts  and  constitu- 
ents. 

Members  in  this  House  may  have  dif- 
fering ideas  of  what  should  be  empha- 
sized in  a  congressional  reform  pack- 
age.  I  hope,   though,   that  we  can  all 


agree  that  the  annual  budget  charade 
has  to  end  and  that  this  continuing  res- 
olution should  be  the  last  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  pity  the  poor  soul 
who  misses  a  deadline  for  paying  Federal 
taxes.  No  matter  how  small  the  amount  owed, 
if  payment  arrives  late  the  barrage  of  IRS  dun- 
ning letters,  interest  charges  and  penalties  will 
be  merciless. 

Don't  expect  such  Prussian  punctuality  from 
the  people  who  authonze  spending  our  tax 
dollars.  Just  this  year,  Congress  already  has 
ignored  at  least  25  deadlines  required  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  By  June 
10,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  was 
required  to  have  reported  all  13  of  the  regular 
appropnations  bills  for  fiscal  year  1994;  it  only 
reported  two  bills  by  the  deadline.  Only  9  of 
the  13  bills  cleared  the  House  floor  by  the 
budget  law's  June  30  deadline. 

By  October  1 ,  the  beginning  of  the  new  fis- 
cal year  and  the  date  on  which  President  Clin- 
ton's SI  V2  tnllion  budget  was  to  have  taken  ef- 
fect, only  two  of  the  13  spending  bills  for  oper- 
ations of  the  Federal  Government  had  been 
passed  by  txjth  Houses  of  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  Almost  routinely,  on 
the  eve  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  the  congres- 
sional leadership  pushed  through  a  continuing 
resolution  to  provide  stopgap  spending  author- 
ity for  3  weeks. 

Now  that  the  stopgap  extension  is  expiring, 
still  only  two  regular  appropriations  bills  have 
been  passed  and  signed  by  the  President. 
This  week,  because  it  cannot  even  meet  its 
own  extended  deadlines.  Congress  passed 
still  another  stopgap  spending  bill.  For  12  of 
the  last  13  years  now,  Congress  has  exhibited 
this  inability  to  abide  by  the  budget  law. 

Will  any  of  the  responsible  parties  pay  a 
penalty  for  violating  the  budget  law?  Perish 
the  thought.  The  law  that  created  the  current 
budget  process  has  no  effective  enforcement 
mechanisms— and  that's  just  the  way  congres- 
sional big  spenders  like  it. 

If  we  are  ever  to  get  Federal  spending 
under  control,  we  must  overhaul  the  budget 
process  and  make  it  work.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  should  be  able  to  agree  upon 
a  better  system  for  developing  and  enforcing 
the  annual  budget— so  that  tax  and  spending 
decisions  are  made  in  an  organized,  timely 
and  rational  fashion,  and  then  backed  up  by 
budget  discipline. 

To  this  end.  Representative  Charles  Sten- 
HOLM  and  I  have  introduced  H.R.  2929,  the 
Budget  Process  Reform  Act.  More  than  160 
other  reform-minded  House  members  have 
joined  as  cosponsors,  including  House  Repub- 
lican budget  leader  John  Kasich,  Jane  Har- 
MAN,  and  Ken  Calvert,  cochairmen  of  the  bi- 
partisan Freshman  Class  Task  Force  on  Re- 
inventing Government.  Senators  Trent  Lott 
and  Richard  Shelby  soon  will  introduce  this 
bipartisan  reform  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  hallmarks  of  our  reform  plan  are  clarity, 
evenhandedness  regarding  the  role  of  the 
President  and  Congress,  and  discipline. 

In  place  of  the  unenforceable  concurrent 
resolution  now  in  use.  Congress  would  have 
to  pass  a  budget  in  the  form  of  a  legally  bind- 
ing jOint  resolution,  signed  by  the  President. 
Until  the  budget  ts  signed  into  law,  no  author- 
ization or  appropriations  bill  would  be  allowed 


to  come  to  the  floor  of  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  nor  to  any  committee.  This  will  encour- 
age Congress  and  the  President  to  cooperate 
and  come  to  agreement  early  in  the  process. 
Our  bill  would  ban  baseline  budgeting.  In- 
stead of  calling  a  scaled-back  increase  a  cut, 
the  budget  will  use  real  dollars  to  compare  last 
year's  actual  spending  to  next  year's  proposed 
spending. 

We'll  halt  the  commonplace  abuse  of  waiv- 
ers. On  more  than  half  of  all  the  spending  bills 
enacted  last  year.  Congress  declared  the 
budget  law's  restraints  and  deadlines  not  to  be 
In  force.  This  year  already.  Congress  has 
waived  the  budget  law  more  than  20  times. 
These  waivers  now  pass  almost  routinely  by 
simple-majonty  vote.  The  Budget  Process  Re- 
form Act  will  make  it  far  more  difficult  to  t)end 
the  budget  law,  requmng  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  tKjth  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  approve 
a  waiver. 

Congress  will  have  to  stop  its  blank-check 
spending  binge.  Our  bill  abolishes  open-ended 
appropriations  for  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. Fixed-dollar  appropriations  will  be  re- 
quired for  all  accounts  except  Social  Security 
and  interest  on  the  debt. 

Finally,  our  bill  would  automatically  author- 
ize the  previous  year's  funding  level  for  any 
program  or  activity  if  Congress  fails  to  com- 
plete Its  budget  work  on  time.  This  would  ban- 
ish the  threat  of  Government  shutdowns 
caused  by  congressional  inaction  and  delay 
and  give  Congress  a  powerful  incentive  to  fin- 
ish its  business  by  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 
We  shouldn't  let  another  year  go  by  without 
overhaul  of  the  Federal  budget  system.  We 
need  a  tough,  enforceable  budget  law  to  re- 
place the  laughable  procedures  Congress  now 
uses  to  circumvent  fiscal  discipline.  The  Budg- 
et Process  Reform  Act  makes  solid  bipartisan 
sense.  It  merits  support  from  every  respon- 
sible Member  of  Congress  who  believes  Con- 
gress should  stop  breaking  the  budget  law's 
deadlines.  Taxpayers  who  work  hard  to  meet 
the  April  15  congressional  deadline  for  paying 
the  IRS  deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  continuing  resolution.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, unwise,  and  will  assist  the  forces  op- 
posed to  the  change  called  for  by  our  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  argument  for  another  con- 
tinuing resolution  at  this  time  is  extremely 
weak.  And  the  argument  for  no  continuing  res- 
olution— or  at  least  a  continuing  resolution 
only  covering  the  Defense  Department— is  ex- 
tremely strong. 

If  you  are  opposed  to  further  funding  for  the 
super  collider,  you  should  be  opposed  to  this 
continuing  resolution.  This  continuing  resolu- 
tion will  give  the  Senate  a  week  to  figure  out 
some  way  to  save  this  expensive  project,  and 
undermine  the  strong  desire  of  this  body  that 
the  program  be  ended. 

If  you  are  in  favor  of  grazing  fee  reform,  you 
should  be  opposed  to  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion. The  continuing  resolution  will  give  the 
Senators  a  week  to  filibuster  the  Intenor  Ap- 
propnations conference  report  and  force 
changes  to  the  fee  reforms  achieved  in  con- 
ference and  adopted  ovenwhelmingly  by  this 
body. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  other  body  wants  to  ne- 
glect its  duty  to  act  expeditiously  on  appropria- 
tions conference  reports  it  should  pay  a  politi- 
cal price  for  doing  so.  Seven  conference  re- 
ports are  now  stacked  up  m  that  body,  like  air- 
planes circling  a  fogged-m  airport.  This  failure 
to  act  should  have  consequences.  The  fog  m 
the  other  body  is  not  a  result  of  natural 
causes,  and  those  who  are  pronnoting  gridlock 
should  be  made  to  explain  why  their  individual 
interest  justifies  shutting  down  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  an  explanation  is  extremely  hard 
to  make  in  a  convincing  manner. 

Mr  Speaker,  m  endorsing  this  continuing 
resolution  you  have  forgotten  the  lesson  that 
physics  teaches — a  body  at  rest  tends  to  re- 
main at  rest  in  the  absence  of  the  application 
of  force  This  continuing  resolution  removes 
the  pressure  and  dissipates  the  force  it  en- 
dorses our  institutional  incompetence,  it  rein- 
forces in  the  minds  of  many  Americans  the 
contempt  m  which  they  hold  us.  and  it  gives 
the  upper  hand  to  the  status  quo. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you,  and 
the  maiofity  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
President  all  understand  that  we  should  not  be 
in  this  situation — that  continuing  resolutions 
are  not  a  necessary  evil  but  rather  that  they 
are  absolutely  avoidable  through  the  exercise 
of  strong  leadership 

This  leadership  must  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  must  begin  m  January — at  the 
commencement  of  the  annual  budget  cycle. 
The  President  must  submit  his  budget  pro- 
posal on  time.  The  President  must  ask  for  its 
expeditious  consideration.  And  the  President 
must  indicate  that  he  expects  the  Congress  to 
complete  its  work  on  time  and  wilhm  budget 

Delay  in  submission  of  a  complete  budget 
on  time  sets  the  process  off  on  the  wrong  fool. 
Further  delays  come  as  a  consequence  of  ini- 
tial delay  and  the  result  is  seen  10  months 
later  when  an  embarrassed  institution  must 
temporarily  extend  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  a  fledgling 
Government,  not  the  world's  greatest  democ- 
racy. 

The  President  needs  to  understand  that 
when  he  signed  the  first  continuing  resolution 
a  few  weeks  ago,  he  endorsed  a  govern- 
mental process  that  is  mimical  to  the  good 
government,  reform  and  change  he  seeks. 

Indeed,  the  President  should  understand 
that  delay  m  the  budget  process  undermines 
his  entire  Presidential  agenda  and  hurts  him. 

Consider  the  case  of  health  care  reform. 
Delay  m  the  budget  process  drew  attention 
away  from  this  top  Presidential  priority.  tHis 
people  were  diverted  from  addressing  the  de- 
tails of  health  reform,  and  the  timetable  for  in- 
troducing a  health  bill  was  pushed  back.  As  a 
result,  the  President  still  hasn't  given  us  a 
health  reform  bill,  administration  witnesses 
can't  answer  basic  questions  about  the  plan, 
and  Halloween,  Thanksgiving,  and  congres- 
sional adjournment  are  around  the  corner.  The 
prospects  for  congressional  action  this  year 
are  zero,  and  the  prospects  for  action  in  this 
Congress  are  somewhat  diminished. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  delay  on  the  budget 
damages  the  President  and  it  is  m  his  own 
self  interest  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

When  we  passed  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion a  few  weeks  ago.  l  acknowledged  that  a 
new  President  needs  time  to  get  his  feel  un- 


derneath him.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  such  prob- 
lem will  exist  next  year  or  the  year  after  or  the 
year  after  that  And  the  President  needs  to 
take  command  of  the  budget  timetable.  He 
needs  to  submit  his  budget — with  full  detail 
and  numbers  that  add  up — on  time. 

Then,  he  needs  to  demand  that  the  Con- 
gress do  the  same — he  must  hold  our  feel  to 
the  fire  and  ensure  that  on  his  watch  there  will 
be  no  more  continuing  resolutions.  This  is, 
quite  simply,  the  essence  of  good  government. 

Mr.  NATCH?:R.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  on  this  side,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 282.  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mf)TION  TO  RECdMMlT  OKKKKKD  BY  MR    MCD.\DE 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  McDADE.  In  its  current  form.  I 
am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  McD.ADE  moves  to  recommit  the  joint 
resolution  iH.J.  Res.  281)  to  the  Committee 
on  .Appropriations 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WE  HAVE  CULTURAL  WAR  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
not  just  in  a  cultural  war,  we  are  in  a 
cultural  meltdown.  And  the  lead  at- 
tack on  Mosaic  law,  Judaeo-Christian 
ethics  and  the  traditional  values  of  our 
country  is  now  being  led  by  the  White 
House  itself. 

Here  is  a  story  from  today's  Washing- 
ton Times. 

On  the  lawn  of  the  White  House  yes- 
terday, a  Ms.  Gebbie,  the  President's 
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newly  appointed  AIDS  czar  told  the 
Nation  that  we  have  to  dump  our  re 
pressed  Victorian  society  and  that  we 
have  to  stop  denying  homosexual  sexu- 
ality, particularly  in  teens.  According 
to  Ms.  Gebbie,  to  deny  their  sexual  ap- 
petite would  leave  people  abandoned 
with  no  place  to  go. 

One  of  the  people  responding  to 
Gebbie's  comments  was  an  AIDS  activ- 
ist by  the  name  of  Luke  Sissyfag— this 
is  no  joke.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  moral  sickness  of  our  soci- 
ety. This  Luke  Sissyfag  says,  -Kris- 
tine,  put  your  money  where  your 
mouth  is  '  If  she  puts  her  mouth  where 
his  has  been,  she  would  probably  die  of 
AIDS. 

President  Clinton's  administration  is 
in  a  meltdown  and  they  are  contami- 
nating the  rest  of  us.  It  is  going  to  be 
3  long,  painful  years  to  November  5. 
1996.  when  we  get  rid  of  this  moral 
sickness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  include  a  copy  of 

the  article  following  my  remarks. 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  21.  1993) 

AIDS  Czar  Tells  a.meric.a.ns  to  Seek  Their 

Pleasure  in  Se.\ 

(By  Joyce  Price) 

President  Clinton's  AIDS  czar  says  talking 
about  sex  'in  terms  of  don't  and  disease  "  is 
not  workinB.  and  Americans  must  start 
viewing  sex  as  an  -essentially  important  and 
plea.surable  thing  " 

Unitl  they  do  .so,  'we  will  continue  to  be  a 
repressed  Victorian  society  that  misrepre- 
sents information,  denies  sexuality  early,  de- 
nies homosexual  sexuality— particularly  in 
teens — and  leaves  people  abandoned  with  no 
place  to  go."  Kristine  Gebbie  told  a  con- 
ference on  teen-age  pregnancy  yesterday 

■'I  can  help  just  a  little  bit  in  my  Job. 
standing  on  the  White  House  lawn  talking 
about  sex  with  no  lightning  bolts  falling  on 
my  head."  said  Miss  Gebbie.  a  former  nurs- 
ing educator  and  Washington  state  health  of- 
ficial 

Miss  Gebbie  is  the  first  person  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  coordinating  the  government's  ef- 
fort to  fight  AIDS. 

She  delivered  her  remarks  at  a  conference 
spon.sored  by  the  Association  of  Reproduc- 
tive Health  Professionals,  the  American  So- 
cial Health  Association  and  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention. 

Miss  Gebbie's  comments  were  immediately 
attacked  by  leaders  of  conservative  pro-fam- 
ily groups. 

■Her  statements  are  utterly  stupid,  totally 
Irresponsible  and  unfounded  "  said  the  Rev 
Donald  Wildmon.  president  of  the  American 
Family  As.sociation.  based  in  Tupelo.  Miss. 

■What  porn  company  does  she  work  for'.'" 
he  asked  "It  sounds  like  Clinton  and  Co  ' 
What  she's  saying  sounds  like  something 
that  came  out  of  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task 
Force." 

Phyllis  Schlafly.  president  of  the  Eagle 
Forum,  said;  'The  people  who  believe  wha; 
she's  saying  are  the  ones  getting  the  dis 
eases.  .  .  .  People  who  have  Victorian  moral- 
ity aren't" 

•The  ones  with  AIDS  are  the  ones  who  had 
.sexual  freedom."  Mr.  Wildmon  said. 

Ben  Merrill,  special  assistant  to  Miss 
Gebbie.  said  her  message  at  the  teen  preg- 
nancy conference  has  been  a  •common 
theme"  of  hers  and  is  'something  that  needs 
to  be  said." 
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It  came  up  at  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Jour- 
nalists   Convention    last    month."    he    said. 

And  it's  been  well  received." 

He  said  Miss  Gebbie  wants  'to  change  the 
way  the  nation  looks  at  AIDS  " 

To  accomplish  that,  she  believes  the  "na- 
tion's puritanical  roots  need  to  be  exam- 
ined." a  federal  source  said. 

•When  We  approach  AIDS,  we  approach  it 
as  a  sexual  disease,  not  a  plague.  "  Mr.  Mer- 
rill said. 

Luke  Sissyfag.  an  AIDS  activist  who  has 
criticized  Miss  Gebbie.  said  of  her  comments 
yesterday:  •Kristine.  put  your  money  where 
your  mouth  is.  She  says  the  right  things, 
like  Bill  Clinton,  but  doesn't  do  anything." 

Mr.  Si.ssyfag  wants  Miss  Gebbie  to  follow 
the  30  recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  on  AIDS— proposals  he  says  Mr. 
Clinton  promised  to  implement  during  his 
campaign. 

"If  you  are  concerned  about  teen  preg- 
nancy and  about  transmission  of  HIV  [the 
virus  that  causes  .MDSJ  in  adolescents,  you 
should  be  implementing  a  coordinated  fed- 
eral .■\ID3  education  in  high  schools  which 
includes  a  distribution  of  condoms."  he  said 

•That  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Commission  on  AIDS,  but  all 
those  recommendations  are  just  sitting  on 
the  shelf  gathering  dust.  • 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  H.R.  2520.  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1994  INTERIOR  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  rule  on  H.R.  2520,  the  fiscal  year 
1994  Interior  appropriations  bill  and  opposed 
the  legislation  itself  because  it  is  the  only 
means  I  had  to  express  my  grave  concern 
about  recent  actions  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

While  I  could  cite  many  examples  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  officials  overstepping  their  legal 
authonty,  I  particularly  call  attention  to  the  ef- 
forts of  one  employee  to  effectively  close  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  by  insisting 
that  the  so-called  Alabama  sturgeon  be  de- 
clared endangered 

Public  hearings  were  recently  held  on  the 
subject.  More  than  600  people  attended  the 
October  4  hearing  in  Mobile  and  only  one  per- 
son spoke  in  support  of  listing  the  fish  as  en- 
dangered In  contrast,  members  of  the  Ala- 
bama congressional  delegation,  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
and  the  Southeast  Power  Administration  point- 
ed out  that  there  is  no  scientific  justification  for 
this  proposal.  A  biology  professor  from 
Samford  University  testified  that  the  Alabama 
sturgeon  is  most  likely  the  same  species  as 
the  Mississippi  shovelnose  sturgeon,  which  is 
a  common  fish  throughout  the  Mississippi 
River  watershed.  The  Alabama  sturgeon  has 
been  proposed  as  a  separate  species  three 
times  before,  and  each  time,  it  was  eventually 
recognized  not  to  be  different  than  others  al- 
ready identified. 

Testimony  was  also  heard  about  the  tre- 
mendously adverse  economic  consequences 
this  listing  would  cause  if  it  forced  curtailment 
or  even  closure  of  the  Tenn-Tom  Waterway. 
This  action  is  not  justified  and  it  is  my  hope 


that  my  vote  and  the  attention  directed  to  this 
issue  will  send  a  strong  and  clear  message  to 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  use  a  lit- 
tle common  sense  in  its  regulatory  activities. 
Its  decisions  should  be  based  on  the  scientific 
evidence  and  in  this  case,  when  that  evidence 
is  examined,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  Ala- 
bama sturgeon  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
endangered  list. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  rule  I,  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  34 
minutes  p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


n  1435 
AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Ms.  W.\ters)  at  2  o'clock  and 
35  minutes  p.m. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
FILE  FURTHER  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  2445.  ENERGY  AND 
WATER  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1994 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight.  October  2L 
1993.  to  file  a  further  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  2445)  making  appro- 
priations for  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Madam 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
could  I  engage  in  a  colloquy  or  dialog 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Madam  Speaker,  could  the  chairman 
inform  me  as  to  the  reason  the  gen- 
tleman would  want  to  file  this  particu- 
lar conference  report  this  evening,  as 
opposed  to  during  the  normal  regular 
order  next  week? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  we 
know  on  this  side  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  gentleman's  interest  in  the  par- 
ticular matter.  It  has  been  cleared 
through  the  leadership  on  the  gentle- 
man's side.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]  is  present  with  us  on 
the  floor  at  this  time.  It  has  been 
cleared. 

In  the  conference  that  is  now  being 
held  on  the  Senate  side,  it  is  being  held 
in  S-128.  Senator  JOHNSTON  and  his 
conferees  are  there.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  and  his 
conferees  are  there.  They  are  holding  a 
conference   on   this   particular  matter 
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that  the  gentleman  is  concerned  about 
at  this  particular  time  in  that  room.  It 
would  be  of  advantage  and  it  would  be 
of  assistance  to  our  committee  if  the 
gentleman  would  permit  us  to  file  it. 
That  is  all  we  want  to  do. 

Knowing  the  gentleman's  interest, 
the  gentleman  is  entitled  to  attend  the 
conference  right  now.  Any  Member  of 
the  House  is  entitled  to  attend  it. 

The  gentleman  is  a  good  Member  of 
the  House.  I  know  of  his  interest  in 
this  particular  project. 

I  think  the  gentleman  with  this  in- 
formation ought  to  go  over  and  attend 
the  conference,  but  I  believe  he  ought 
to  let  us  file. 

Mr,  BARTON  of  Texas.  Madam 
Speaker,  if  I  could  ask  anothar  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman,  if  I 
were  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
not  file  next  Tuesday?  Would  that  not 
be  possible? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Yes,  I  guess  I  would. 
No  question  about  that.  We  would  file 
as  soon  as  we  were  permitted  to  file.  If 
that  would  be  Tuesday,  that  would  be 
the  day,  but  this  only  prints  the  mat- 
ter. That  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  it  were  to 
be  filed  next  Tuesday,  would  the  gen- 
tleman still  not  be  able  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor  next  week  while  the 
continuing  resolution  is  still  in  effect? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  We  would  have  to 
have  the  assistance  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee at  that  particular  time. 

The  gentleman  knows  as  far  as  I  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned. I  was  here  a  long  time  before  I 
found  out  where  the  Rules  Committee 
met. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Well,  Madam 
Speaker.  I  have  nothing  but  great  ad- 
miration for  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee: 
but  due  to  the  sensitivity  and  the  na- 
ture of  this,  and  I  have  been  attending 
the  conference 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  just  assert  what  the  tim- 
ing might  end  up  being.  If  the  con- 
ference report  were  filed  by  midnight 
tonight,  would  that  anticipate  then 
that  we  would  have  the  bill  on  the  floor 
on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Madam  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  leadership  would 
have  to  pass  upon  that.  That  will  be  a 
matter  for  the  leadership  to  pass  upon. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  am  just 
trying  to  ascertain  what  this  means  in 
terms  of  the  schedule.  There  are  a 
number  of  people  who  are  concerned 
about  what  will  be  in  the  conference 
report.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
is  absolutely  right.  All  he  is  doing  is 
asking  permission  for  it  to  be  filed  so  it 
can  be  printed. 
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On  the  other  hand,  what  is  being 
printed  becomes  fairly  important  to  a 
lot  of  members,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  and  their  ability  to 
examine  this  and  decide  whether  or  not 
the  conference  report  does  in  fact  meet 
what  they  thought  it  was  going  to  do. 

D  1440 

If  it  is  taken  up  on  Tuesday,  that 
would  be  a  limited  ability  for  Members 
to  have  a  chance  to  examine  the  con- 
ference report  before  they  might  have 
to  vote.  If.  in  fact,  though  it  were  filed 
on  Tuesday,  and  therefore,  did  not 
come  to  the  floor  until  Wednesday,  it 
would  give  Members  somewhat  more 
time  to  understand  what  look  place  in 
the  conference. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  just  trying  to 
figure  out  what  the  schedule  might  be 
so  that  the  Members 

Mr.  NATCHER  Madam  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  further.  I 
could  help  him  as  to  that  matter. 

This  would  have  to  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  It  would  have  to  go.  it 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  Tuesday.  It  could  not  be 
brought  up  sooner  than  on  Wednesday 
of  next  week.  It  would  have  to  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and.  since 
that  is  the  situation,  it  would  help  us  if 
the  gentleman  would  not  object. 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas.  Well.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  would  do  any  personal  favor 
for  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
N.^TCHF.R)  because  he  is  such  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body.  but.  due 
to  the  sensitivity  of  it.  and  I  have  been 
attending  the  conference  committee, 
and  I  am  not  sure  there  will  be  a  reso- 
lution this  afternoon,  again,  with  great 
respect,  I  am  going  to  object. 

So.  Madam  Speaker.  I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKE:r  pro  tempore  (Ms.  W.\- 
TERS).  Objection  is  heard. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er the  program  for  next  week  and  pos- 
sibly beyond. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Geph.ardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  for  yielding  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  there  will  not  be 
further  votes  today.  There  will  be  a  pro 
forma  session  tomorrow,  but  no  votes. 

On  Monday.  October  25.  the  House 
will  not  be  in  session. 

On  Tuesday.  October  26.  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  the  House  will  meet 
at  noon  on  Tuesday  and  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 


On  Tuesday.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
have  the  possibility  of  these  options: 

H.R.  3116.  motion  to  go  to  conference 
on  defense  appropriations;  H  R.  2445. 
the  energy  and  water  development  ap- 
propriations conference  report  which 
we  just  had  some  discussion  about,  and 
H.R.  1845.  the  Nation  Biological  Survey 
Act  of  1993.  to  complete  consideration. 

Further.  Madam  Speaker,  during  the 
week  we  have  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  conference  report.  H.R. 
1036  to  amend  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule,  and  H.R.  3116,  defense  ap- 
propriations conference  report,  subject 
to  a  rule,  and  H.R.  2151.  Maritime  Secu- 
rity and  Competitiveness  Act  of  '993. 
subject  to  a  rule. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation,  we  believe,  will 
pass  through  the  other  body  later 
today,  but  it  goes  until  the  28th.  which 
is  Thursday,  so.  if  we  cannot  get  all 
these  appropriations  finished,  and  we 
hope  we  can,  then  we  would  have  to 
think  about  another  continuing,  but 
we  obviously  hope  that  does  not  hap- 
pen. 

Now.  to  give  the  gentleman  and  the 
Members  a  sense  of  the  coming  month. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  talk 
for  a  moment  about  November 

We  are  now  anticipating  the  follow- 
ing days  for  votes,  and  on  other  days 
there  will  not  be  votes.  We  are  plan- 
ning no  votes  on  the  1st  or  the  2d  of 
November.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  is  an  election  in  many  States  on 
the  2d.  But  there  will  be  votes  on  the 
3d.  4th.  and  5th  of  November.  There 
would  be  votes  on  Monday,  the  8th; 
Tuesday,  the  9th;  and  Wednesday,  the 
10th.  but  no  votes  on  Veterans  Day.  the 
11th,  Thursday,  the  11th.  or  Friday,  the 
12th.  There  then  would  be  votes  on  the 
15th,  Monday;  the  16th,  Tuesday;  the 
17th.  Wednesday;  the  18th,  Thursday; 
the  19th,  Friday,  and  possibly  votes  on 
the  weekend  of  the  20th  and  the  21st. 
even  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  votes 
on  the  22d.  Monday,  with  the  target  ad- 
journment day  for  this  year  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  1993. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Geph.\rdt]  for  that  information 
because  I  know  the  Members  have  all 
been  inquiring  about  it.  and  it  also  in- 
dicates that,  if  we  can  keep  up  to  our 
schedule,  then  that  cherished  adjourn- 
ment date  could  very  well  be  then  a 
couple  days  before  Thanksgiving,  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  informing 
the  Members  of  such. 


October  21,  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT   FROM   FRIDAY,  OC- 
TOBER 22.   1993.  TO  TUESDAY.  OC- 
TOBER 26.  1993 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 

House  adjourns  on  Friday.  October  22. 

1993.   it  adjourn   to   meet  at   noon  on 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1993. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Hot.sE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  October  21.  1993. 
Hon.  Tho.mas  S.  Foley. 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.   Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr    Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  clause  .')  of  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the   Clerk    received   the    followinif   message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Thurs 
day   October  21.   1993  at   1:05  p.m.:   that  th. 
Senate  passed  without  amendment:  H.R.  328; 
and   agreed    to    the    Conference    Report   and 
amendments  in  disagreement  to  H.R.  2519 
With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoNNAi.D  K  Anderson. 

Clerk. 


GIVE  THESE  BLUE  RIBBON 
SCHOOLS  AN  "A" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  proudly 
take  to  the  floor  today  to  celebrate  the 
achievements  ot  three  schools  in  my  district: 
Farmington  High  School,  Rolla  Senior  High 
School,  and  Rolla  Middle  School.  These  three 
schools  from  southern  Missouri  have  been 
chosen  as  outstanding  Blue  Ribbon  Schools. 

So  often,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  debates 
and  considers  what  is  wrong  and  broken  with 
our  Nation.  The  public  education  system  has 
not  missed  out  on  this  discussion  and  has 
been  the  target  of  a  great  deal  of  cnticism.  As 
often  happens  in  the  Nation,  we  forget  to  re- 
member that  there  are  hundreds  of  education 
success  stones — millions  of  students  who  are 
learning  and  excelling.  It  is  my  honor  and 
pleasure  to  join  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation's celebration  of  what  is  good  in  our 
public  education  system. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  the  schools 
from  the  Eighth  District  of  Missouri  that  are 
being  honored  this  week.  Farmington  High 
School  serves  a  rural  community  75  miles 
south  of  St.  Louis.  The  school  distnct,  along 
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with  the  community,  is  rapidly  growing  and  the 
city  of  Farmington's  theme  for  the  school  dis- 
tnct IS  tradition  and  progress. 

Farmington  High  School  has  achieved  suc- 
cess by  having  the  flexibility  to  adapt  its  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent population  Besides  being  flexible,  Farm- 
ington High  School  is  both  innovative  and  pru- 
dent. Even  though  the  money  spent  by  Farm- 
ington High  School  is  moderate  by  national 
standards,  the  performance  of  their  students  is 
above  both  National  and  State  averages.  This 
IS  a  statement  worthy  of  repeating.  Even 
through  Farmington's  spending  per  pupil  is  av- 
erage, the  students  at  Farmington  High  School 
perform  tar  above  the  national  and  State  aver- 
ages. 

The  second  school  receiving  a  Blue  Ribbon 
Award  IS  Rolla  Senior  High  School.  Rolla  High 
School  has  a  great  tradition  of  academic  ex- 
cellence and  proven  success  m  educating  stu- 
dents from  highly  diverse  backgrounds.  In  the 
last  5  years,  Rolla  High  School  has  had  58 
students  who  were  commended,  semifinalists, 
and  finalists  in  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Program.  Eighty-five  students  qualified  for  the 
Missouri  Higher  Education  Academic  Scholar- 
ship Program  by  achieving  a  national  score  in 
the  top  3  percent  on  the  ACT  or  SAT  exams. 
Additionally,  the  Presidential  Academic  Fitness 
Award  was  earned  by  257  students. 

Finally,  Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  third  school  from  the  Eighth  District  of 
Missouri  to  receive  the  Blue  Ribbon  School 
Award,  Rolla  Middle  School.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  about  Rolla  Middle 
School  IS  its  strong  commitment  to  parental 
and  community  involvement  in  education. 
Rolla  Middle  School  boasts  an  85  percent  par- 
ticipation rate  in  biannual  parent-student- 
teacher  conferences.  Rolla  students  flourish  in 
this  environment.  Students  have  been  recog- 
nized for  excellence  at  both  State  and  Na- 
tional levels  and  school  attendance  exceeds 
93  percent.  Rolla  Middle  School  is  most  cer- 
tainly on  the  nght  track. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  applaud  Farmington 
High  School.  Rolla  High  School,  and  Rolla 
Middle  School  for  their  selection  as  recipients 
of  the  prestigious  Blue  Ribbon  Schools  Award 
They  are  clearly  among  the  most  distinguished 
schools  In  the  Nation  with  a  tireless  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  education. 


(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  S.\BO)  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  W.\lker)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Emerson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RUSH  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gep- 
h.\rdt),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  48  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  October  22,  1993,  at  10 
a.m. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ste.\rns)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Goss.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talent,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 9. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stearns)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hastert. 

Mr.  Allard. 

Mr.  ZIMMER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sabo)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Coppersmith. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoRAN. 

Mr.  BoNiOR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WALKER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  OXLEY. 

Mr.  S.mith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Ms.  FURSE. 

Mr.  COOPER. 

Ms.  Vel.\zquez. 

Mr.  Abercrombie. 

Mr.  BaRCA  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mrs.  LOWEY. 

Mr.  Skelton. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.    ROSE,   from   the   Committee   on 
House    Administration,    reported    that 
that  committee  did  on   the   following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  20.  1993; 
H.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  21.  1993.  as  -National  Biomedical  Re- 
search Day." 

H.R.  2446.  .\n  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2518.  .^n  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3123.  An  act  to  improve  the  electric 
and  telephone  loan  programs  carried  out 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 
and  for  other  purposes 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

2051.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  25  naval  vessels  to  certain  foreign 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2052.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Officer. 
National  Science  Boaid.  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  annual  report  in  compliance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the 
calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
ei'ations. 

2053.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  deployment  of  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
to  participate  in  the  implementation  of  the 
petroleum  and  arms  embargo  of  Haiti  (H. 
Doc.  No.  103-153):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    WALKER.    Madam    Speaker, 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Oberstar  and  Mr.  Bacchus  of 
Florida): 

H.R.  3327.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  domestic  and  foreign 
tourists  and  other  travelers  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  BYRNE: 

H.R  3328.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  from  expending  any  further  funds  in 
connection  with  instituting  a  new  logo  until 
such  time  as  its  operations  are  no  longer 
being  conducted  at  an  annual  loss:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CONVERS: 

H.R.  3329.  .K  bill  to  assure  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  the  law  by  permitting 
the  use  of  statistical  and  other  evidence  to 
challenge  the  death  penalty  on  the  grounds 
of  disproportionate  patterns  of  imposition 
with  respect  to  racial  groups,  to  prohibit 
such  patterns,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3330.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  civil  rights  re- 
lated crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3331.  A  bill  to  protect  civil  rights;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3332.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
response  to  police  misconduct;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOKE: 

H.R.  3333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  individuals  a  de- 
duction for  contributions  to  a  Medisave  ac- 
count; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOOLITTLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DORNAN.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 
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Hlntkr.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr  Baker 
of  California.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr  EwiNG.  Mr.  Sam  Johnso.n  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Inhofe.  and 
Mr  Fields  of  Texas):  ^ 

j)rt        HR. 


H  R  3334.  A  bill  to  impose  limitations 
the  placing  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  under  the 
operational  control  of  a  foreign  national  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Armed  Services. 

By  Ms.  FURSE: 

HR  3335  A  bill  to  amend  the  Family  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Ser\'ices  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  administer  a  Federal  demonstration 
program  to  coordinate  response  and  strategy 
within  many  sectors  of  local  communities 
for  intervention  and  prevention  of  domestic 
violence;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON: 

HR  3336  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  mandatory  life  im- 
prisonment for  persons  convicted  of  a  third 
violent  felony  and  to  provide  for  the  conver- 
sion of  three  military  installations  to  be 
closed  under  the  base  closure  laws  into  Fed- 
eral prison  facilities  capable  of  incarcerating 
these  persons;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  LOWEY: 

HR.  3337  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
Federal  standards  for  licensing  firearms 
dealers  and  heighten  reporting  requirements, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MONTGOMERY 

H  R.  3338.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  code,  to  repeal  a  requirement  that  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Health  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  be  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaire. 
By    Mr.    NnDLER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Towns.    Ms.    V'elazquez.    and    Mrs. 
Malonev): 

HR.  3339.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tolls  may 
not  be  collected  solely  from  vehicles  exiling 
into  Richmond  County.  NY.  from  a  bridge 
connecting  Kings  and  Richmond  Counties. 
NY;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By   Mr.   SLATTERY  (for  himself.   Mr. 
BlLIRAKIS.  Mr.  MONTGO.MERY.  and  Mr. 


Stu.vip.  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Everett. 
Mr.  EVANS.  Mr  Stearns.  Mr. 
Sangmeister.  Mr  King.  Mr  Ed- 
wards of  Texas.  Mr.  Tejeda.  and  Mr 
Spence): 
3340.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 


States  code,  to  provide  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment in  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  survivors  of  such 
veterans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By   Mr.   SLATTERY   (for  himself.   Mr. 

Spence.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

Mr     MONTGO.MERY.    Mr.    STUMP.    Mr. 

.\pplecate.  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Sang.meister.  Mr. 

Ki.NG.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 

Tejeda): 
HR.  3341.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  special 
pension    payable    to    persons   who   have   re- 
ceived the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr  TRAFICANT: 
H  R.   3342.   A   bill   to  establish   a   toll   free 
number  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
assist  consumers  in  determining  if  products 
are  American   made;   to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H  R.  3343.   A  bill   to  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  on  metric  system  high- 
way signing,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Ms.  BYRNE  Introduced  a  bill  (HR.  3344)  for 
the  relief  of  Lloyd  B.  Gamble;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

HR.  323:  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Barrett  of  Ne- 
braska.  Mr.   Gilchrest.   Mr.   Combest.   Mr. 


Roth.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr. 
Goss.  Mr.  Sam  Johnson. 

H  R.  441:  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin. 

HR.  466:  Ms.  MaRGOLIEs-MEZVinsky 

H  R.  830:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
SLATTERY.  Mr.  POMBO.  and  Mr  Barca  of  Wis- 
consin. 

H  R   1360:  Mr.  Wynn 

HR.  1504:  Mr.  KaSICH  and  Mr.  HOKE. 

H  R.  1645:  Mr  DELLUMs.  Mr.  UNDERWOOD. 
Mr.  Farr.  Mrs.  Morella.  and  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner. 

HR.  1671:  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
CRA.MER.  and  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

HR.  1753:  Ms  BYRNE. 

HR.  2091:  Mr  Bachus  of  Alabama. 

H  R.  2444:  Mr  Hehger. 

HR.  2735:  Mr.  Mekhan 

HR.  2835:  Mr.  Browder.  Mr  Coppersmith. 
Ms.  Byrne,  and  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin. 

HR.  2918:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Farr. 
Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
LowEY.  Ms.  WooLSEY.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Wynn. 
Mr.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mr  Gingrich,  and  Ms.  Furse. 

HR  2962:  Mr.  Matsui. 

HR.  3014:  Mr   Barca  of  Wisconsin 

HR.  3023:  Mr  Gil.man.  Mr  Bliley.  Ms. 
FuRSE.  Mr  Fi-sh.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mr.  SPENCE.  and  Mr.  English  of 
Oklahoma. 

HR.  3173:  Mr.  LiNDER  and  Mr.  Shuster. 

H  R  3182:  Mr  Nadler. 

H  R.  3203  Mr.  Blute.  Mrs.  LoWEY,  Mr.  FOG- 
lietta,  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Dellums. 

H  R.  3315:  Mrs.  MEEK,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

H.J.  Res.  274:  Mr.  Manton  and  Mr.  JEf  per- 
son. 

H   Res.  148:  Mr.  POMEROY 

H.  Res.  165:  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Becerra.  Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mrs.  Lowey.  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio. 
Mr  Doolev.  Mr.  Bonior.  .Mr  Studds.  Mr. 
iNGLis  of  South  Carolina.  Mr  Kingston.  Mr. 
Doolittle,  Mr.  Hamburg.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Farr.  Mr  Condit.  Ms.  Roybal-.\llard.  Mr. 
Barca  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chapman.  Ms.  Wa- 
ters. Mr.  Holden.  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr.  Sen- 

SENBRENNER,  Mr.  MCCURDY,  and  Mr.  AN- 
DREWS of  Texas. 

H.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Bilirakis  and  Mr  Baker  of 
Louisiana. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Harl.\n 
M.^THEWs.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Lo.  children  are  an  heritage  of  the 
Lord:  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  re- 
ward- Psalm  127:3. 

Father  God,  it  is  overwhelming  to 
think  of  the  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity of  parents  and  the  consummate 
tragedy  when  responsibility  is  rejected 
and  opportunity  is  lost.  Our  hearts  are 
heavy  ae  we  contemplate  the  situation 
with  many  children  and  youth  of  our 
culture— abuse,  abandonment,  violence, 
sexual  promiscuity — all  resulting  from 
indifferent  parenthood. 

Parents  are  irreplaceable  in  the 
formative  years  of  the  child.  By  the 
time  a  child  is  3.  he  has  learned  half  of 
all  he  will  ever  know.  By  the  time  he  is 
7.  his  character  and  personality  are  set. 

Patient  God,  the  breakdown  of  our 
culture  is  due.  primarily,  to  parental 
failure.  Forgive  us.  Lord.  Help  us  to  re- 
take the  home  front  and  recover  the 
values  and  virtues  which  will  accrue 
from  such  an  awakening. 

We  pray  in  Jesus'  name  who  said, 
"suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me^  and  forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  following  let- 
ter: 

,  U.S.  Senate. 

President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  October  21.  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Stantling  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Harlan  Mathews,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MATHEWS  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  3116,  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (HR.  3116)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  199-!.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

(1)  Helms  Brown  modified  amendment  No. 
1072  (to  committee  amendment  on  page  154). 
to  limit  the  use  of  funds  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  oper- 
ations in  Haiti. 

(2)  Mitchell  (for  Dole  Mitchell)  amendment 
No.  1074.  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
on  funding  for  the  deployment  of  the  United 
States  .\rmed  Forces  in  Haiti. 

amendment  no.  1072  to  co.m.mittee 
amendment  on  page  1.^4;  amendment  no.  1071 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  90  minutes  of  debate,  even- 
ly divided,  on  the  two  pending  amend- 
ments. 

If  no  one  yields  time,  it  will  be  de- 
ducted equally  from  both  sides. 
•  In  my  capacity  as  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  being 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  a" 
few  hours  we  shall  vote  on  the  Helms 
amendment  relating  to  Haiti,  and  I  will 
cast  a  vote  against  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. But  I  rise  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments to  make  it  very  clear  that  by 
that  vote  I  am  in  no  way  endorsing  the 
position  of  the  administration  with  re- 
spect to  Haiti.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  information  from  this 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  suspend  for  one 
moment. 


I  am  advised  the  time  for  the  next  90 
minutes  is  controlled  by  Senator 
Helms,  Senator  Dole,  and  Senator 
Mitchell,  and  one  of  those  parties  will 
need  to  yield  time  in  order  for  the  Sen- 
ator to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes  as  if  in  morning 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


HAITI 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said,  the  vote  will  be  on  the  Helms 
amendment,  and  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  Helms  amendment,  but  I 
wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  in  that 
vote  I  am  not  endorsing  the  position  of 
the  administration  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Aristide. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  conversa- 
tion about  Mr.  Aristide  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  some  people 
have  suggested  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  the 
leading  democracy  in  the  world,  to  re- 
turn Mr.  Aristide  to  power.  He  won  a 
democratically  conducted  election; 
therefore,  it  is  the  American  duty,  so 
the  reasoning  goes,  to  see  to  it  that  he 
is  returned  to  power  on  the  basis  of 
that  election. 

Without  wishing  to  overstate  the 
case,  I  would,  nonetheless,  point  out 
that  historically  Adolf  Hitler  won  a 
democratically  free  election  and  there- 
by came  to  power,  immediately  after 
which  he  abused  his  power.  The  ques- 
tion would  be  asked,  would  the  United 
States  in  the  reasoning  that  we  have 
had  before  attempt  to  return  Hitler  to 
power  if  the  military  coup  within  the 
German  military  had  succeeded  in  re- 
moving him? 

As  I  say.  I  recognize  that  overstates 
the  issue,  but  it  makes  it  clear  that 
simply  winning  one  election  does  not 
automatically  mean  that  an  individual 
is  worthy  of  calling  upon  all  the  inter- 
national community  to  support  him  if 
his  actions  after  his  election  dem- 
onstrate he  is  unworthy  of  power. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  Aristides  actions 
have  so  demonstrated,  and  the  record 
is  very  clear  that  once  in  power  he  used 
his  position  as  the  President  to  be  the 
worst  kind  of  demagogue,  including  in- 
citing riots,  violence,  and  murder,  if 
you  will,  on  the  part  of  Haitian  citi- 
zens. 


#  This    "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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That  is  not  the  kind  of  individual 
that  I  want  American  military  gun- 
boats or  other  power  to  be  involved  in 
in  restoring  the  power  in  Haiti. 

The  problem  in  Haiti,  of  course,  is 
very  serious.  The  people  in  Haiti  suffer 
tremendously.  It  is  a  tortured  and  dif- 
ficult kind  of  problem.  But  it  will  not 
be  solved  in  any  way  by  taking  a  man 
who  hais  a  history  of  murder  and  viola- 
tion of  his  office  and  putting  him  back 
on  the  throne  from  which  he  was 
ousted  by  the  citizens  of  his  own  coun- 
try. 

So  I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear,  Mr. 
President,  even  though  I  will  vote 
against  the  Helms  amendment  because 
I  think  it  sets  bad  precedent.  That  does 
not  in  any  sense  mean  that  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Aristide  or  his  murderous 
background. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  Members  from  both 
sides  to  come  to  add  to  the  debate,  I 
would  simply  note  that  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  time  be  allocated  to 
both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
note  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  that 
the  time  it  consumes  count  against 
both  sides  equally. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  CHAFEE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Chair  would  ask  at  this  point, 
who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  time  is 
counting  anyway  under  the  quorum 
call,  is  it  not?  Is  time  equally  divided 
now  under  the  quorum  call? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  had  been  the  previous  order, 
yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  might  speak  for  10  min- 
utes and  the  time  be  equally  divided 
between  the  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 


Mr.  DODD.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  will  not  object,  all  I  want  to 
make  sure  is  that  the  clock  is  running 
on  this  so  we  are  not  going  to  be  in 
morning  business  or  other  business 
that  would  delay  the  vote  at  11  o'clock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clock  is  running;  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr  CHAFEE.  So.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
free  now  to  proceed  for  10  minutes,  as 
if  in  morning  business,  is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  Time  will 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

And  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

(Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN  assumed  the 
chair.) 


BAN  ON  HANDGUNS  SHOULD  BE 
ENACTED 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  in  May  of  this 
year,  I  reintroduced  my  Public  Health 
and  Safety  Act. 

What  does  this  bill  do?  This  bill  bans 
the  sale,  the  manufacture,  and  the  pos- 
session of  handguns  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  My  legislation, 
which  is  S.  892.  would  establish  a  grace 
period  of  6  months  during  which  time 
handgun  owners  could  turn  in  their 
handguns  and  receive  the  weapons  fair 
market  value  or  $25,  whichever  is  the 
greater. 

After  the  6-month  period.  Madam 
President,  no  one  would  be  permitted 
to  possess  a  handgun  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  except  for  law  en- 
forcement officials,  military  officials, 
antique  collectors,  target  shooters- 
target  shooters  who  belong  to  clubs 
where  the  weapons  are  kept  under  lock 
and  key— and  security  guards  with  the 
proper  credentials. 

Madam  President,  every  single  day 
that  goes  by  produces  further  shocking 
evidence  that  this  legislation  should  be 
enacted. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
lead  stories  in  the  Metro  section  of  last 
Tuesday's  Washington  Post.  This  is  it. 
Madam  President.  This  is  what  it  says: 

■Student,  13.  Is  Shot  Inside  SE  Jun- 
ior High." 

The  details  of  the  incident  are  some- 
what sketchy,  but  it  indicates,  say  the 
police,  that  the  victim.  Robert  Wil- 
liams, was  shot  in  the  chest  l£ist  Tues- 
day in  the  boys'  locker  room  at  J.H. 
Johnson  Junior  High  School.  Not  sen- 
ior high  school;  junior  high  school. 

The  police  did  not  discuss  the  weap- 
on, but  you  can  rest  assured  the  weap- 
on was  a  handgun. 

Further  down  in  the  article  we  learn 
that  Johnson  Junior  High  School,  like 
12  other  schools  in  this  district  of  the 
Washington,  DC.  area,  has  metal  detec- 
tors at  its  main  entrance. 

Everybody  knows  that  metal  detec- 
tors are  expensive.  The  school  system. 


which  does  not  have  enough  money  for 
books  and  does  not  have  enough  money 
for  athletic  equipment  or  building  re- 
pairs, has  to  spend  its  money  on  metal 
detectors  and  somebody  to  monitor  the 
metal  detector  to  keep  handguns  and 
other  weapons  out  of  the  school. 

This  is  a  pathetic  situation  that  is 
occurring  in  our  Nation.  But  it  is  even 
sadder,  even  with  this  expensive  hard- 
ware— the  metal  detector  and  the 
guards  on  it — that  a  student  managed 
to  bring  a  handgun  into  the  school  and 
to  use  it  against  another  student.  This 
is  nothing  short  of  insanity,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon.  According  to  one 
survey.  135.000  students  in  this  Nation 
of  ours  bring  a  weapon,  a  gun.  a  hand- 
gun to  school  every  single  day.  just 
like  it  is  a  lunch  box.  How  in  the  world 
are  teachers  to  teach  and  students  to 
learn  in  this  environment  of  violence? 

In  the  same  section  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  last  Tuesday.  2  days  ago. 
there  are  three  other  examples  of  the 
devastation  that  is  occurring  as  a  re- 
sult of  more  than  70  million  handguns 
circulating  in  our  society  and  the  easy 
access  which  we  permit  all  individuals, 
including  youngsters,  to  have  to  these 
weapons. 

Page  2.  Washington  Post:  "Gun  Used 
to  Kill  Va.  Trooper  Linked  to  Earlier 
Case." 

Virginia  State  Trooper  Jose  Cavazos 
was  killed  when  he  pulled  over  21-year- 
old  Lonnie  Weeks  and  a  friend  on  a 
routine  speeding  violation.  Unbe- 
knownst to  the  trooper.  Weeks  had  sto- 
len the  car.  When  he  was  pulled  over, 
he  panicked,  pulled  out  a  9  mm  semi- 
automatic pistol,  and  began  firing,  hit- 
ting Trooper  Cavazos  at  least  five 
times  and  killing  him. 

Further  down,  page  3:  "Youth  Sur- 
renders in  D.C.  Pool  Shooting  " 

We  all  remember  with  horror  the  in- 
cident which  took  place  last  June  in 
which  an  unidentified  individual, 
standing  on  a  faraway  hill,  fired  10  to 
20  bullets  from  a  semiautomatic  hand- 
gun into  a  crowded  swimming  pool  in 
Southeast  Washington. 

If  a  youngster  cannot  go  to  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  be  safe,  where  in  the 
world  is  he  going  to  go?  No  one  was 
killed,  but  six  children  enjoying  the 
first  days  of  summer  were  physically 
wounded.  Never  mind  the  psychological 
trauma  that  those  youngsters  endured. 
The  article  tells  us  that  a  14-year-old 
boy  has  turned  himself  in  and  con- 
fessed the  crime— 14  years  old,  and  he 
had  a  handgun. 

The  same  newspaper:  "Police  Wound 
Man  at  Club." 

Two  nights  ago,  in  a  Prince  Georges 
County  night  club,  22-year-old  Thomas 
Weems  got  into  an  argument  with  sev- 
eral of  the  patrons.  He  left,  and  threat- 
ened to  settle  the  matter  with  a  hand- 
gun. The  employee  informed  two  police 
officers.  Weems  came  back,  shot,  and 
the  police  fired  back,  hitting  him 
twice. 
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So  it  goes. 

Listen  to  what  is  happening  in  my 
State,  nice  little  Rhode  Island. 

October  12.  Middletown.  RI.  Police 
arrest  a  15-year-old  boy  for  bringing  a 
handgun  to  Middletown  High  School. 

This  is  a  quiet,  small,  rural  town 
near  the  ocean.  Yet,  we  have  children 
bringing  handguns  to  school. 

September  18.  Central  Falls.  RI.  Fif- 
teen-year-old Tommy  DeGraft.  of  Paw- 
tucket,  was  killed  and  his  friend.  Al- 
bert Robinson,  was  seriously  wounded 
when  another  boy  fired  approximately 
20  shots  from  his  9  mm  semiautomatic 
handgun  into  their  vehicle. 

September  11,  South  Providence,  RI. 
Eighteen-year-old  Douglas  Buchanan 
was  shot  and  killed  by  another  18-year- 
old  with  a  .38  caliber  handgun  follow- 
ing an  argument  at  a  party. 

August  8,  Cranston,  RI.  Norma 
Arevalo  stepped  out  of  her  sister's 
apartment  with  her  2-year-old  grand- 
daughter just  as  29-year-old  Luis 
Torres,  armed  with  a  9  mm  semiauto- 
matic handgun,  began  exchanging  fire 
with  two  men  in  a  van.  Ms.  Arevalo 
was  shot  once  in  the  abdomen  and  once 
in  the  ankle. 

This  is  a  terrible  situation.  Seventy 
million  handguns  are  circulating  in  our 
country,  and  2  million  are  being  added 
every  year. 

The  NRA  claims  that  handgun  pos- 
session deters  violence.  On  this  basis, 
this  should  be  the  safest  country  in  the 
world.  But,  of  course,  this  is  nonsense; 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  more 
handguns,  the  more  violence  there  is  in 
our  society.  More  handguns  simply 
spawn  more  slaughter. 

A  recent  study  published  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  confirmed 
this  point:  Keep  a  handgun  in  the 
household  and  there  is  an  eight  times 
greater  chance  that  somebody  in  that 
household  will  be  shot  by  a  handgun 
than  if  you  did  not  have  the  handgun  in 
the  household. 

And  the  chances  are  it  is  going  to  be 
a  family  member  or  an  acquaintance, 
an  intimate  acquaintance,  who  is  going 
to  be  shot  by  that  handgun  you  have  in 
the  household. 

This  is  the  time  for  a  radical  reexam- 
ination of  our  handgun  policy  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Brady 
bill.  Senator  Kohi/s  proposal,  likewise, 
which  prohibits  handgun  ownership  by 
minors,  is  a  good  step.  But,  frankly,  we 
have  to  face  up  to  the  whole  situation 
and  ban  these  guns  totally  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

This  violence  is  going  to  continue. 
Every  single  day  is  going  to  bring  more 
evidence  of  it.  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
we  will  have  a  situation  where  every 
single  family  in  America  will  have 
been  affected  by  these  handguns.  That 
does  not  mean  a  mother  or  a  father  or 
child,  daughter  or  son— perhaps  that, 
perhaps  a  cousin  or  an  uncle  or  an 
aunt — somebody  in  every  single  family 


in  America  is  going  to  be  shot  and  per- 
haps killed  by  this  handgun  slaughter 
that  is  going  on. 

So  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
support  of  the  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced.  It  is  Senate  bill  892.  I  do 
seek  cosponsors. 

I  am  going  to  continue  this  battle 
and  look  for  allies  in  it. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  these  articles  that  I  re- 
ferred to  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  19.  1993) 

Student.  13.  Is  Shot  I.nside  SE  Junior  High 

(By  Ruben  Castaneda) 

A  13-year-old  youth  was  shot  in  the  chest 
by  another  teenager  yesterday  morning  ap- 
parently in  the  locker  room  of  the  South- 
east Washington  junior  high  school  where 
both  are  students,  police  officials  said. 

The  youth.  Robert  Williams,  was  reported 
in  fair  condition  at  Children's  Hospital.  A  15- 
year-old  has  been  charged  with  assault  with 
intent  to  kill. 

Police  said  evidence  indicates  that  Robert 
was  shot  while  he  and  the  15-year-old  were  in 
the  boys  locker  room  at  J.H.  Johnson  Junior 
High,  which  is  at  Robinson  and  Bruce  streets 
SE.  They  said  the  motive  for  the  shooting 
had  not  been  determined.  The  15-year-old. 
accompanied  by  his  parents,  turned  himself 
in  yesterday  afternoon.  He  was  not  identified 
because  he  is  charged  as  a  juvenile. 

The  wounded  teenager  apparently  ran  out- 
side after  being  shot,  then  staggered  in  the 
school's  front  entrance  about  11:30  a.m.  and 
went  to  the  security  office,  where  he  asked 
for  help,  police  said.  He  was  taken  by  ambu- 
lance to  Children's  Hospital. 

Attendance  records  show  that  Robert  was 
not  in  class  yesterday,  said  Linda  Mood.y. 
who  represents  Ward  8  on  the  DC.  school 
board.  Moody  was  at  a  nearby  school  when 
she  heard  about  the  injured  youth  and  went 
to  Johnson  immediately. 

No  school  employee  reported  hearing  any 
shots.  Moody  said,  and  classes  were  not  dis- 
rupted. 

Detectives  and  officers  from  the  new  vio- 
lent crime  and  gang  task  force,  which  inves- 
tigates nonfatal  shootings  in  the  7th  Police 
District  east  of  the  Anacostia  River,  are  han- 
dling the  case. 

.•Authorities  initially  said  that  it  appeai-ed 
the  shooting  occurred  off  school  grounds,  but 
later  found  evidence  of  the  shooting  in  the 
locker  room. 

Police  would  not  say  whether  they  deter- 
mined how  or  why  the  gun  was  brought  into 
the  locker  room.  .Johnson,  like  12  other  jun- 
ior high  and  middle  schools  in  the  District, 
has  a  metal  detector  at  its  main  entrance. 
However,  a  school  system  spokeswoman  said 
such  measures  cannot  guarantee  that  weap- 
ons will  be  kept  out. 

"Some  of  our  schools  have  as  many  as  80 
doors  and  windows  that  can  be  used  by  a  stu- 
dent to  introduce  a  gun  inside  the  building.  " 
the  spokeswoman.  Karen  Hinton.  said. 
"There  will  never  be  enough  security  guards 
or  metal  detectors  to  stop  that." 

She  said  the  school  gymnasium  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  physical  education 
teacher  during  scheduled  classes,  but  she  did 
not  know  whether  the  locker  room  is  super- 
vised when  no  activities  are  scheduled. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  ask  anybody  to  su- 
pervise a  student  all  the  way  to  a  toilet 
seat."  said. 


Moody  said  it  is  difficult  to  secure  every 
entrance  to  the  building.  "We  have  a  con- 
stant feud  with  the  fire  department  over 
this;  they  say  keeping  the  doors  locked  is  a 
fire  hazard  and  we  say  that  keeping  them 
open  is  a  security  hazard.  "  she  said. 

Dianne  Sledge,  mother  of  the  wounded 
youth,  said  that  she  believed  her  son  had 
been  in  school  yesterday  and  could  not  think 
of  any  reason  anyone  would  want  to  hurt 
him. 

A  school  security  employee  described  Rob- 
ert as  well-behaved,  and  school  officials  said 
he  attended  classes  regularly.  There  are 
about  350  seventh-,  eighth-  and  ninth-graders 
at  Johnson. 

In  another  violent  incident  last  night,  a  24- 
year-old  District  man  was  fatally  shot  in  the 
middle  of  Seventh  Street  NE  in  the  Stanton 
Park  neighborhood. 

The  man,  whose  identity  was  not  released, 
was  killed  about  9:40  p.m.  in  the  900  block  of 
Seventh  Street  NE.  Police  said  they  found 
about  20  casings  from  two  fii-earms  along  a 
100-yard  path  leading  to  the  body. 

No  one  was  arrested  last  night. 

As  of  yesterday.  373  people  had  been  slain 
in  the  District  so  far  this  year,  compared 
with  361  killed  by  the  same  date  last  year. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  19.  1993) 

Police  Wound  M.^n  .at  Club 

(By  Jon  Jeter) 

A  Prince  George's  County  man  was  wound- 
ed yesterday  in  an  exchange  of  gunfire  with 
two  off-duty  police  officers  outside  an  Oxon 
Hill  nightclub,  authorities  said. 

Police  said  Thomas  Chapman  Weems.  22.  of 
Temple  Hills,  fired  first  at  the  two  officers 
and  was  struck  in  the  shoulder  and  arm  when 
they  returned  fire.  He  was  in  stable  condi- 
tion yesterday  at  Prince  George's  Ho.spital 
Center. 

Police  said  Weems  and  several  other  pa- 
trons at  the  Oak  Tree  nightclub  in  the  6100 
block  of  Oxon  Hill  Road  were  arguing. 
Weems  left,  but  threatened  to  return  with  a 
gun. 

A  club  employee  reported  the  incident  to 
off-duty  police  officers  Harold  Hayes,  who 
was  in  uniform  after  completing  his  shift  at 
the  Oxon  Hill  precinct,  and  Eddie  Smith, 
who  was  out  of  uniform,  said  Capt.  James 
Terracciano.  a  department  spokesman. 
Hayes  had  stopped  by  the  club  to  speak  with 
Smith.  Terracciano  said. 

As  Hayes  and  Smith  stood  outside  the  club 
about  2:15  a.m..  Weems  returned  from  the 
parking  lot  carrying  a  handgun,  police  said. 
The  officers  identified  themselves  and  or- 
dered him  to  drop  the  gun  as  he  stood  in  the 
narirjng  lot.  police  said.  Instead,  said 
Terracciano.  Weems  fired  at  least  one  shot 
at  the  officers,  they  returned  his  fire,  and  he 
ran  to  his  car  and  sped  away. 

Patrol  officers  arriving  to  provide  assist- 
ance saw  Weems  throw  a  handgun  out  of  his 
car  as  he  drove  north  on  St.  Barnabas  Road 
and  crossed  under  the  Capital  Beltway,  po- 
lice said.  The  officers  gave  chase,  and  Weems 
was  arrested  near  his  home  in  the  2200  block 
of  Alice  Avenue.  A  .38  caliber  handgun  with 
six  spent  rounds  of  ammunition  was  recov- 
ered on  St.  Barnabas  Road,  police  said. 

During  the  arrest,  police  discovered  that 
Weems  had  been  hit  by  gunfire  at  least 
twice.  He  was  taken  by  ambulance  to  Prince 
Georges  Hospital  Center,  police  said. 

Smith  and  Hayes,  each  with  one  year  of  ex- 
perience, have  been  placed  on  routine  admin- 
istrative leave  with  pay  pending  an  internal 
investigation.  The  shooting  is  the  first  for 
both  officers.  It  is  the  16th  this  year  by  coun- 
ty police  officers.  Eight  were  fatal. 
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(From  the  Washinifton  Post.  Oct.  19.  1993] 

YoLTH  Surrenders  in  DC.  Pool  Shooting 
(By  Ruben  Castaneda) 

A  14-year-old  who  was  beintf  sought  l>.v  D.C. 
police  as  the  suspected  Kunman  in  an  attack 
at  a  crowded  city  swimminff  pool  last  sum- 
mer turned  himself  m  yesterday 

The  Southeast  Washington  youth,  who  was 
not  identified  because  he  is  charged  as  a  ju- 
venile, is  to  be  presented  today  in  juvenile 
court  on  six  counts  of  assault  with  intent  to 
kill. 

Accompanied  by  a  lawyer,  the  teenager 
surrendered  about  11  am.  at  police  head- 
quarters at  Third  Street  and  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.  police  said. 

Investigators  said  they  are  not  .seeking  any 
other  suspects  m  the  June  22  attack  at  the 
Benning  Road  Recreation  Center  in  South- 
east Washington.  .■V  17-year-old.  believed  to 
be  an  accomplice  in  the  pool  shootings,  was 
arrested  Friday.  He  also  is  charged  in  the 
slaying  of  a  15-year-old  male  in  1992. 

Investigators  did  not  divulge  further  de- 
tails yesterday  about  the  investigation  and 
did  not  say  whether  they  knew  of  a  motive. 

At  the  time  of  the  shooting,  police  said  it 
was  linked  to  a  feud  between  a  gang,  or  crew, 
based  near  .Alabama  Avenue  SF,  and  another 
gang  from  the  F.astgate  public  housing  com- 
plex located  near  the  recreation  center 

Police  did  not  say  whether  the  teenager  ar- 
rested yesterday  lives  in  either  neighbor- 
hood. 

Six  children  from  5  to  14  years  old  were 
wounded  in  the  attack  at  the  pool,  which 
.sent  scores  of  people  diving  and  scrambling 
for  cover.  Using  a  semiautomatic  handgun, 
the  gunman  fired  10  to  20  shots  toward  the 
pool  from  a  hill  about  40  yards  away. 

Yesterday's  arrest  culminated  the  second 
investigation  into  the  pool  shooting,  police 
said. 

In  early  July.  DC  detectives  arrested  a  23- 
year-old  man  and  charged  him  in  the  shoot- 
ing. But  at  the  request  of  the  US.  attorney  s 
office,  which  cited  weak  and  contradictory 
evidence,  a  Superior  Court  judge  dismissed 
charges  against  the  man  three  weeks  later. 
The  investigation  then  was  turned  over  to  a 
k'roup  of  DC.  detectives  who  handle  old 
ca.ses.  along  with  agents  from  the  FBI  and 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms. 

DC.  Council  member  Kevin  P.  Chavous  (D- 
Ward  7).  who  represents  the  area  in  which 
the  pfjol  shootings  occurred,  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  arrest  but  would  not  be  sat- 
isfied until  there  are  court  convictions. 

Many  residents  of  his  ward  feel  the  same. 
Chavous  said.  'I  don't  think  you'll  see  a  tre- 
mendous public  expression  of  relief.  "  the 
council  member  said. 

Chavous  said  he  was  particularly  pleased 
that  the  alleged  gunman  turned  himself  in 
Chavous  said  he  hoped  community  outrage 
at  the  shootings  played  a  role  in  the  youths 
decision  to  give  himself  up. 

"He  must  have  gotten  the  message  that 
the  community  will  not  stand  for  this.  " 
Chavous  said. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  19.  1993] 
GUN  Used  To  Kill  Virgini.^  Trooper  Linked 

TO  E.ARLIER  Ca.se 

(By  Carlos  Sanchezi 

The  gun  that  killed  a  Virginia  state  troop- 
er earlier  this  year  had  been  used  only  weeks 
t»arlier  in  another  slaying  in  North  Carolina, 
a  Prince  William  County  prosecutor  said 
yesterday 

Assistant  Commonwealth's  Attorney 
.James  Willitt  said  that  Lonnie  Weeks  Jr  .  of 


Fayetteville.  N.C  .  was  hiding  the  9mm 
Clock  semiautomatic  pistol  when  Trooper 
Jose  M.  Cavazos  pulled  him  and  a  relative 
over  during  a  traffic  stop  near  Dale  City  on 
Feb  24. 

Weeks.  21.  has  been  charged  with  capital 
murder  in  the  state  trooper's  slaying,  and 
his  trial  on  that  charge  began  in  Manassas 
yesterday.  Few  details  of  the  earlier  killing, 
for  which  Weeks  has  not  been  charged,  were 
given  to  jurors  during  the  prosecutor's  15- 
minute  opening  statement 

■Trooper  Cavazos  was  a  busy  man  "  Willitt 
told  the  jury  of  nine  women  and  four  men. 
•He  was  busy  with  his  duties  as  a  state 
trooper,  as  a  father  to  two  children  and  as  a 
husband.  But  Lonnie  Weeks  was  also  busy.  In 
North  Carolina,  he  was  burglarizing  a  home 
in  which  several  items  were  taken,  including 
a  car.  " 

But  it  was  because  of  that  stolen  car.  de- 
fen.se  attorney  Daniel  Morissette  told  jurors, 
that  Weeks  "had  reason  to  be  afraid"  when 
he  shot  Cavazos.  an  eight-year  member  of 
the  force  who  was  called  "Poppa"  by  col- 
leagues. 

In  a  short  opening  statement  and  in  the 

line   of  questioning   that   defen.se   attorneys 

i,i».^..nt..,i   in  choosing  the  jury.   Morissette 

!     that     though     Weeks    might    be 

„ :  murder,  he  is  not  guilty  of  capital 

murder,  which  can  carry  the  death  penalty. 

"He  panicked.  He  did  something  that  he 
deeply  regrets.  "  Morissette  said,  noting  that 
Weeks  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  shooting 
"to  see  what  he  could  do  for  Trooper 
Cavazos  " 

According  to  Willitt.  Weeks  stole  a  1987 
Volkswagen  Jetta  and  then  drove  to  Wash- 
ington to  meet  his  uncle.  Louis  Dukes  Jr..  21. 
Dukes  has  been  charged  with  first-degree 
murder  in  Cavazos's  slaying.  His  trial  is 
scheduled  for  Nov.  15. 

The  two  men  soon  headed  south  on  Inter- 
state 95.  Willitt  said,  "and  it  was  at  that 
time  that  fate  cau.sed  [them]  and  Trooper 
Cavazos  to  meet." 

Cavazos  50.  a  Persian  Gulf  War  veteran, 
pulled  the  vehicle  over  shortly  after  mid- 
night on  a  speeding  violation.  Willitt  said. 
He  told  Dukes,  who  was  driving  the  car.  to 
step  out  and  then  ordered  Weeks  out  of  the 
passenger  side. 

Willitt  said  that  after  Cavazos  issued  a  sec- 
ond order  to  Weeks,  the  defendant  raised  the 
hidden  handgun  and  began  firing,  striking 
Cavazos  at  least  five  times.  .As  Willitt  de- 
scribed the  shooting  to  jurors,  the  slain 
trooper's  wife.  Linda,  could  be  heard  crying 
quietly  in  the  back  of  the  courtroom. 

Weeks  then  took  over  the  driving,  but  the 
two  men  abandoned  the  car  about  half  a  mile 
away,  according  to  Willitt.  He  said  that  wit- 
nesses later  saw  Weeks  near  the  trooper's 
body.  He  did  not  try  to  render  aid.  but  bent 
over  and  picked  up  a  piece  of  paper.  Willitt 
said.  The  paper  remains  a  mystery,  although 
Willitt  suggested  that  it  was  some  identi- 
fication that  would  tie  Weeks  to  the  killing. 

Before  jury  selection  began  yesterday 
morning.  Weeks  pleaded  guilty  before  Cir- 
cuit Court  Judge  Herman  A.  Whisenant  Jr. 
to  car  theft  and  also  to  us.ng  a  handgun  in 
the  commission  of  a  felony 

Commonwealth's  .Attorney  Paul  B.  Ebert 
later  said  that  he  couldn't  understand  how 
Weeks  could  be  guilty  of  those  two  crimes 
without  being  guilty  of  the  trooper's  murder. 
The  pleas,  he  said,  were  not  part  of  any  plea 
bargain. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  may  use  such 
time  as  I  may  consume  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  leader— but  not 
too  much  time.  I  am  just  told. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  very 
briefly,  I  just  want  to  say  a  couple  of 
things  here  because  I  know  the  time  is 
limited  and  the  requests  for  that  time 
are  numerous. 

No.  1.  I,  like  many  Senators,  abhor 
the  situation  that  currently  exists 
with  the  disarray  in  the  administration 
over  establishing  clear-cut  national 
foreign  policy  goals.  That  leaves  a  vac- 
uum, and  Congress  has  stepped  in  to 
attempt  to  fill  that  vacuum.  We  are 
really  not  equipped  to  do  so.  We  ought 
to  speak  in  this  Nation  with  one  voice. 
That  voice  ought  to  be  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

As  much  as  I  deplore  the  lack  of  firm, 
concise,  clear  direction  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration, I  believe  that  is  where 
the  responsibility  lies  and  must  lie. 
Therefore,  I  will  reluctantly  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and 
support  the  leadership  amendment  be- 
cause it  does.  I  think,  retain  that  nec- 
essary balance  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch  in 
terms  of  dictating  foreign  policy. 

I  clearly  have  grave  reservations 
about  our  sending  troops  to  either 
Haiti  or  Bosnia.  I  do  think  Congress 
has  a  voice  and  needs  to  play  a  role. 
But  I  do  think  that  direction  must 
come  from  the  executive  branch. 

Again,  as  I  have  on  this  floor  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  national  security  team  to 
take  this  matter  with  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness. I  am  encouraged  by  the  com- 
ments, the  very  honest  and  straight- 
forward comments,  made  yesterday  by 
Tony  Lake,  the  President's  National 
Security  Adviser,  in  which  he  admits 
that  the  administration  has  made  a  se- 
ries of  mistakes  in  its  handling  of  the 
issues  in  Somalia  and  Haiti. 

They  have  indicated  that  there  are 
top  to  bottom  weaknesses  that  they 
are  moving  to  change.  I  am  pleased 
that  they  are  finally  recognizing  this.  I 
am  pleased  that  they  are  taking  steps 
to  change  this,  and  I  hope  they  can  do 
so  with  clarity  and  with  speed,  which 
will  give  us  some  reassurance  that  we 
are  making  progress  in  these  areas. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 


FAMILY.  INVESTMENT,  RETIRE- 
MENT, SAVINGS  AND  TAX  FAIR- 
NESS ACT 

Mr  COATS.  Madam  President,  just 
taking  1  more  minute  of  time,  I  will  be 
introducing  today  legislation  on  an- 
other matter.  It  addresses  the  inequi- 
ties that  exist  in  the  Tax  Code  relative 
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to  support  for  families.  It  encourages 
savings  and  investment  to  provide  jobs 
for  Americans,  and  it  addresses  the  def- 
icit and  deficit  reduction,  all  items 
that  I  think  are  important. 

We  hope  to  carve  out  some  time 
where  a  number  of  Members  can  come 
over  and  discuss  this  in  detail.  It  is 
called  the  Family,  Investment,  Retire- 
ment, Savings,  and  Tax  Fairness  Act.  I 
am  going  to  introduce  it  today,  along 
with  cosponsors  Senators  Hutchison, 
L.OTT.  Craig,  M.ack,  Nickles.  Burns, 
McCain,  Gramm.  and  Bennett,  and 
others  who  have  shown  interest.  We 
will  carve  out  some  time,  hopefully 
next  week,  to  detail  this  in  terms  of 
what  it  seeks  to  accomplish. 

Madam  President,  with  that,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATHEWS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  for  up  to  5  minutes  on 
the  time  allotted  to  the  majority  lead- 
er. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Madam  President, 
this  current  debate  concerns  me,  and  I 
come  this  morning  to  speak  to  the 
body  and  speak  as  a  freshman  Member 
and  one  who  might  be  a  little  quieter 
than  those  who  have  already  spoken. 
There  are  some  things  on  my  mind 
that  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  am  told  that  on  every  Senators 
desk,  somewhere  on  Capitol  Hill,  is  a 
set  of  book-bound  reports  titled  "Leg- 
islation on  Foreign  Relations.  ' 

Those  reports  itemize  every  bill  cur- 
rently in  force  that  affects  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  1960~when  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  first 
prepared  that  document— it  was  1  vol- 
ume and  519  pages.  Today,  foreign  pol- 
icy legislation  sprawls  over  five  CRS 
volumes,  nearly  8.000  pages. 

Over  30-plus  years.  Congress  has 
intruded  steadily  into  the  prominence 
of  the  Executive  branch  to  set  and  exe- 
cute foreign  policy.  Three  decades  of 
incursion  is  unacceptable  enough.  But 
in  recent  legislative  days.  Congress"  de- 
sire to  impede  Presidential  authority 
has  gone  beyond  our  reasonable  role.  It 
is  time  that  it  ceased. 

I  speak  as  a  freshman  Senator — a 
freshman  who  respects  the  intentions 
of  predecessors  who  filled  the  five  vol- 
umes I  spoke  of— and  a  freshman  who 
believes  his  current  colleagues  act 
from  good  intentions.  But  freshman  or 
not,  this  Senator  also  supports  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  doctrine.  I  believe 
our  Constitution  does  the  wise  thing  in 


granting  the  Executive  power  to  pro- 
pose and  direct  while  granting  Con- 
gress power  to  dispose  and  disburse 
funds. 

The  Framers  of  our  Constitution 
knew  that  the  President  could  not  seek 
congressional  consent  for  every  re- 
sponse to  threats  against  American  in- 
terests. Today,  American  troops  are  de- 
ployed because  their  President  had  to 
make  several  such  decisions.  Congress 
shares  a  responsibility  when  American 
forces  are  sent  into  action.  But  the 
paramount  decision  rests  with  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  so  does  the 
power  to  carry  out  that  decision. 

The  line  between  congressional  and 
Executive  power  moves  with  time  and 
circumstance.  But  that  line  should  not 
meander  with  an  occasion  for  political 
point-making.  When  Ronald  Reagan 
committed  American  troops  in  Gre- 
nada— when  George  Bush  drew  the  line 
in  Panama  and  again  in  the  sands  of 
Saudi  Arabia — they  were  backed  by 
those  who  would  now  curtail  this 
President  in  exerting  his  Presidential 
authority.  The  comparison  and  the 
conclusions  from  it  are  unavoidable. 

The  President  must  retain  power  to 
commit  military  forces,  deal  with  un- 
stable situations,  and  react  to  threats 
against  American  lives  and  national  in- 
terests. We  cannot  ask  allies  to  join  us 
in  the  rightful  use  of  arms  if  they  know 
political  alliances  on  Capitol  Hill  will 
abridge  our  involvement.  Adversaries 
will  not  respect  the  threat  of  American 
military  might  unless  the  word  of  our 
Commander  in  Chief  can  bring  that 
might  to  bear. 

Congress  must  exercise  its  right  to 
demand  explanation  of  the  President, 
to  call  his  advisers  to  account,  and  to 
air  conflicting  viewpoints  through 
committee  testimony.  Above  all.  Con- 
gress must  demand  its  right  to  be  con- 
sulted. Frankly,  this  issue  might  have 
been  defused  if  we  had  been  consulted 
before  some  recent  actions. 

However,  that  does  not  change  the 
basic  point  I  wish  to  make  this  morn- 
ing. The  powers  of  the  Executive  are 
distinctly  different  from  those  of  the 
Congress.  Trying  to  micromanage  for- 
eign policy  by  legislation— or  conduct 
military  operations  by  amendment- 
does  little  to  refute  charges  that  Con- 
gress is  trying  to  dictate  in  the  domain 
of  the  Executive.  The  rightful  power  of 
Congress  is  the  power  of  the  purse.  We 
should  exercise  that  power  in  foreign 
policy  only  when  a  dire  breach  of 
sense — or  a  grotesque  interpretation  of 
national  interest— makes  it  uncon- 
scionable to  risk  American  lives. 

Such  is  clearly  not  the  case  today. 
That  extreme  has  not  been  reached. 
The  extreme  rests  with  those  who  call 
Congress  to  unwarranted  use  of  budg- 
etary power. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  thank 
both  the  majority  and  Republican  lead- 
ers for  the  accord  which  they  reached 
yesterday.  It  appears  that  reason  has 
won  over  emotion  and  expediency. 


I  plan  to  support  the  Dole-Mitchell 
amendment  today,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  Chair  and  thank  my  colleagues  for 
the  opportunity  to  speak  this  morning 
on  this  subject. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MCCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  use  up  to  10  min- 
utes of  the  time  of  the  supporter  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  under 
consideration  that  is  being  proposed  by 
Senator  Dole.  Senator  Mitchell,  and 
others.  I  want  to  especially  express  my 
appreciation  and,  to  some  extent,  sym- 
pathize with  Senator  Dole  as  he  and 
every  Member  of  this  body  has  strug- 
gled to  respond  to  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  which  is  to  stop  this  reck- 
less adventurism  and  unfocused  mili- 
tary policy  and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
infringe  upon  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  appreciate  his  continued  negotia- 
tions with  the  administration  and  with 
others,  including  this  Senator,  as  we 
have  tried  to  find  a  balanced  amend- 
ment, yet  one  that  sends  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  message  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  not  prepared  to  send 
military  troops  into  Haiti  without 
prior  approval  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  which 
we  are  considering,  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Dole,  is  an  appro- 
priate one.  It  is  a  very  serious  mistake 
for  us  to  militarily  intervene  in  Haiti, 
and  I  remind  my  colleagues  again  that 
the  only  way  we  will  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  lessons  of  history  is  to  pay 
close  attention  to  them. 

In  the  book  entitled  the  "History  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,"  is 
well  chronicled  the  events  that  took 
place,  our  earlier  occupation  of  Haiti, 
which  lasted  from  1915  to  1934,  where 
our  original  intent  was  to  "protect  the 
.Americans  and  their  interests  in 
Haiti." 

It  was  an  incursion  that  was  envi- 
sioned to  be  of  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  but 
ended  up  lasting  19  years,  with  the  loss 
of  many  American  lives  and  the  loss  of 
many  Haitian  lives.  I  know  of  no  histo- 
rian who  judges  Haiti  to  be  better  off 
from  having  been  occupied  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Marine  Corps  for  19  years. 

I  do  not  know.  Madam  President — 
and  I  believe  and  I  hope  that  an  inves- 
tigation will  so  show— why  the  United 
States  of  America  dispatched  a  few 
hundred  lightly  armed  Americans  to 
Port-au-Prince  to  be  frightened  off  by  a 
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band  of  thugs.  Some  incredibly  bad 
prior  planning  must  have  gone  into 
what  can  only  be  perceived  to  be  a  na- 
tional embarrassment. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  President  Aristide.  I  heard  pas- 
sionate defenses  of  President  Aristide 
in  this  Chamber  and  in  the  media  in 
the  last  few  days. 

Madam  President.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  thorough  examination  of 
all  President  Aristide's  behavior  and 
the  information  that  was  received  by 
Senators  yesterday  in  a  briefing  by  the 
CIA  and  the  State  Department  before 
we  put  all  our  money  and  the  U.S.  pres- 
tige behind  this  individual.  The  total 
record  of  this  man's  behavior  should  be 
made  clear  to  the  American  people  and 
let  them  judge. 

Did  President  Aristide  have  a  role  in 
the  execution  of  one  of  his  political  op- 
ponents? That  should  be  known.  Did 
President  Aristide  glorify  the  horrible 
practice  of  "necklaclng."  of  putting 
automobile  tires  around  people's  necks 
and  lighting  them  on  fire?  That  is  a 
question  that  needs  to  be  examined  and 
fully.  I  believe,  understood  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  before  we  support 
him. 

Is  there  another  way  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Haiti?  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  am  concerned.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  in  the  past  we  have  placed 
all  of  our  prestige  and  United  States 
influence  behind  one  individual  and 
more  than  once  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed, including  the  early  days  of 
the  Vietnam  war  when  we  supported 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  then  later  colluded 
in  his  assassination. 

Madam  President.  I  am  very  worried 
about  the  events  that  are  still  continu- 
ing in  Somalia.  What  we  have  done  is 
we  have  placed  Americans  in  bunkers. 
They  are  hunkered  down. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
they  are  not  even  going  out  on  patrols. 
They  are  not  trying  to  control  the 
streets.  The  Rangers  have  been  with- 
drawn. The  Clinton  administration  has 
added  troops  to  or  withdrawn  them 
from  Somalia  at  least  five  times.  Ac- 
cording to  the  W'ashington  Post: 

■This  whipsawinK  of  the  force  packaife  and 
the  description  of  what  we  think  we  are 
doing  Is  fairly  typical  of  this  administration 
so  far."  said  one  senior  officer  who  usually 
reflects  the  thinkinp  of  top  military  leaders 
•The  MTV  generation  doesn't  seem  to  have 
much  of  an  attention  span   " 

I  think  that  is  true  about  Haiti.  I 
think  it  is  true  about  Somalia.  I  think 
it  is  true  about  Bosnia.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  American  people  deserve  bet- 
ter. We  are  not  talking  about  domestic 
issues.  We  are  talking  about  the  lives 
of  the  men  and  women  who  volunteer 
to  serve  this  Nation. 

In  Bosnia,  we  have  taken  every  pos- 
sible position  that  we  could.  In  the 
case  of  Somalia,  clearly  the  military 
advice  and  recommendation  of  our 
military  leaders  has  been  overruled. 


President  Clinton  told  reporters  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  the  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and 
force  service  chiefs  were  themselves  split  on 
the  question  of  sending  armor  to  Somalia 
However,  reliable  sources  say  General  Mont- 
({omery'3  request  was  never  discus.sed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  The  White  House  put  the  mili- 
tary on  course  in  Somalia  of  foUowinK  U.N 
wishes  to  hunt  down  fugitive  warlord 
Mohamed  Farah  Aideed.  yet  Marine  Corps 
Commander  *  •  •  of  U.S.  Central  Command 
which  oversees  forces  in  Somalia  told  a 
closed  meeting  of  the  Senate  .\rmed  Services 
Committee  last  week  that  he  opposed  the 
hunt  for  General  .\ideed 

General  Aideed  must  be  a  chameleon- 
like character;  he  has  gone  from  a  thug 
and  fugitive  to  a  major  player  in  the 
peace  process  in  Somalia,  an  amazing 
transformation. 

Military  officials  in  the  Pentagon  opposed 
sending  a  group  of  lightly  armed  military  en- 
gineers to  Haiti  because  of  their  concerns  for 
their  safety 

Madam  President,  why  were  not  the 
views  of  military  officials  taken  into 
consideration  when  they  went  to  Haiti 
and  then  were  scared  off  by  a  band  of 
thugs  at  the  dock  at  Port-au-Prince? 
What  is  wrong  with  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  in  this  country?  It  is  badly 
in  need  of  repair. 

I  support  the  amendment  and  appre 
ciate  the  leadership  of  Senator  Dole  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr  SPECTER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator DOLK,  for  the  allocation  of  some 
time.  I  support  the  Mitchell-Dole 
amendment.  Madam  President,  because 
I  think  it  is  an  appropriate  political  ac- 
commodation to  the  very  pressing 
problems  pending  in  Haiti.  It  also  dem- 
onstrates that  even  with  strident  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  over  serious  foreign  relations 
problems,  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  working.  A  good  faith  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails of  a  political  accommodation 
which  will  leave  the  President  suffi- 
cient flexibility  in  his  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief  and  yet  set  a 
broad  range  of  conditions  for  appro- 
priate congressional  involvement. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  several 
weeks,  there  has  been  a  temptation  for 
the  Congress  to  exercise  greater  au- 
thority over  foreign  policy  through  the 
power  of  the  purse,  the  power  to  con- 
trol expenditures.  We  have  seen  a  se- 
ries of  amendments  by  Senator  Byrd. 
Senator  McC.mn.  Senator  NiCKLES.  Sen- 
ator HEL.M.S.  and  others  to  ensure  con- 
gressional involvement  and  to  stop  cer- 
tain Presidential  activity.  The  tempta- 
tion has  been  great.  Madam  President, 
because  the  administration  policy  has 
been  uncertain,  vacillating,  indefinite 
and  sometimes  near  panic.  As  we  have 
looked    at    circumstances    in    Somalia 


there  have  also  been  major  reversals  of 
administration  policy  in  Bosnia;  and  in 
Haiti  there  has  been  uncertainty  and 
vacillation  with  respect  to  what  the 
President  intends  to  do. 

This  has  been  followed  by  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress  where  there  are 
people  who  have  extensive  experience 
in  matters  of  foreign  affairs  and  who 
want  to  still  leave  appropriate  latitude 
for  the  executive  branch. 

Yesterday.  Madam  President.  I  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  because  I  thought  it 
was  too  restrictive  of  executive  author- 
ity in  that  it  requires  authorization  in 
advance,  thus  limiting  the  President's 
authority  to  temporary  deployment. 

An  amendment  has  been  carefully 
crafted  and  presented  by  many  Sen- 
ators, led  by  our  leaders.  Senator 
MiTCHKi.i.  and  Senator  Dole,  which 
leaves  appropriate  latitude  for  Presi- 
dential discretion.  Without  reviewing 
the  details  of  the  amendment,  again 
becaust  of  insufficient  time,  there  are 
provisions  in  section  (b)(3)  for  Presi- 
dential action  where'there  are  vital  na- 
tional security  interests  involved. 

While  there  are  some  other  limita- 
tions and  parameters,  the  President 
has  extensive  discretion  to  make  that 
determination  of  national  security  in- 
terest. 

There  is  a  further  exception  for  the 
President  in  subsection  (c)  where  there 
are  again  a  variety  of  conditions  but 
the  critical  issue  is  whether  there  is 
justification  by  U.S.  national  security 
interests.  As  I  read  this  amendment, 
there  is  sufficient  latitude. 

So  the  important  events  in  Bosnia. 
Somalia,  and  Haiti  have  led  the  Senate 
to  negotiate  with  the  President,  and 
work  out  a  formula  which  may  well 
apply  in  the  future  for  situations  where 
the  parameters  of  Presidential  author- 
ity are  circumscribed  to  some  extent. 
However,  there  is  still  the  essence  of 
Presidential  power  to  determine  when 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  executive  action. 

It  would  be  counterproductive  and 
set  a  bad  precedent  if  the  events  of 
today  led  us  to  excessive  limitations  on 
Presidential  authority 

So  this  is  an  appropriate  political  ac- 
commodation. It  shows  that  the  United 
States  Constitution  is  working,  and  it 
sets  the  parameters  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  Haiti. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  time  of  the  proponents 
has  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  continues  to  control 
6  minutes  10  seconds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  could  just  take  1 
minute  of  the  6  minutes,  I  think  Sen- 
ator Helms  is  going  to  yield  a  few  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  want  to  make  one  statement  be- 
cause I  think  the  press — I  never  quarrel 
with    the   press.    We   were   honored   to 
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have  President  Bush  to  come  by  to 
meet  with  a  few  of  us  yesterday  at  the 
luncheon.  I  said,  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions of  the  President,  come  in.  They 
came  in.  and  the  President  very  oblig- 
ingly said,  I  will  support  the  leadership 
here. 

I  was  there,  and  Congressman  Bob 
Michel.  They  never  even  touched  on 
the  Haiti  amendment  or  the  Bosnian 
amendment. 

I  am  appalled  to  read  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper,  I  guess  it  started  with 
AP— that  President  Bush  is  supporting 
limits  on  Presidential  powers,  which  he 
obviously  never  has  done  and  did  not 
do  yesterday.  What  he  was  saying  in  ef- 
fect, because  we  were  all  friendly,  was 
what  a  great  job  we  were  doing.  That  is 
about  all,  in  a  very  general  way. 

So,  I  want  to  correct  any  impression 
that  the  press  may  have,  or  anybody 
else  may  have,  that  President  Bush 
came  up  here  yesterday  and  in  effect 
tried  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  President 
Clinton.  He  did  not.  He  agreed  with 
President  Clinton.  Every  President 
agrees  that  there  should  not  be  any  in- 
fringement on  their  authority. 

We  do  not  agree  with  that,  but  the 
President  and  the  former  Presidents 
do. 

So,  I  wanted  to  set  the  record 
straight.  And  we  were  very  honored  to 
have  President  Bush  here.  I  am  sorry 
that  happened,  and  I  hope  I  did  not 
cause  him  any  discomfort.  But  he  did 
issue  a  statement  this  morning  saying 
pretty  much  what  I  just  related. 

He  is  not  quarreling  with  Presi- 
dential authority.  In  fact,  he  wants  to 
protect  it.  We  have  a  different  view  as 
Members  of  Congress.  We  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent branch. 

But  I  thought  the  record  should  be 
corrected.  I  hope  whoever  made  the 
mistake — because  there  were  several 
people  in  the  press  there,  and  only  one 
or  two  got  that  impression— would  now 
run  a  correction  that  President  Bush 
did  not  even  indicate,  in  fact  barely 
discussed  this  issue,  or  Bosnia,  or  So- 
malia in  our  1-hour  meeting. 

Madam  President,  the  majority  lead- 
er is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  1 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  McCoN- 
NELL.  and  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Virginia.    Mr. 

W.\RNER. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCoNNELL] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President. 
I  thank  my  friend  from  North  Carolina 
very  much  for  giving  me  a  few  minutes. 

The  reason  we  have  been  having 
these  foreign  policy  debates  for  the  last 
week  or  so  is  because  the  Congress  sim- 


ply does  not  have  any  confidence  in  the 
President's  ability  in  this  area. 

I  think  it  has  been  useful,  very  useful 
for  him.  I  think  we  have  gotten  his  at- 
tention. I  think  he  is  finally  beginning 
to  sort  out  his  priorities. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  efforts  to 
restrict  President  Clinton's  options 
over  the  last  week  as  we  have  dealt 
with  various  amendments  on  Somalia. 
And  we  will  be  dealing  with  Bosnia  as 
well. 

I  am  going  to  oppose  efforts  to  re- 
strict his  options  on  Haiti,  not  because 
I  have  any  great  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity that  he  has  exhibited  in  foreign  pol- 
icy, but  because  I  think  it  is  important 
having  argued  against  those  kinds  of 
prior  restrictions  under  President 
Reagan  and  President  Bush  to  take  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  President 
Clinton. 

Having  made  that  point,  it  seems  to 
me.  Madam  President,  that  the  mes- 
sage the  President  ought  to  get  is 
clear.  We  do  have  a  national  interest  in 
Haiti.  Any  way  you  want  to  define  it, 
national  security  interests,  national 
interests,  vital  interests,  regardless  of 
what  you  think  the  test  ought  to  be. 
we  have  that  interest  in  Haiti. 

From  my  point  of  view,  Aristide  is 
not  the  issue.  He  won  the  election.  But 
Aristide  is  not  the  issue.  The  Haitians 
can  sort  that  out  and  decide  who  they 
want  to  be  in  charge  of  their  country. 
Obviously  they  have  a  horrible  mess 
down  there.  But  America's  interest  is 
not  in  going  around  the  world  restoring 
leaders  of  one  kind  or  another  in 
power.  America's  interest  is  in  protect- 
ing the  United  States. 

Why  do  we  have  a  vital  interest  in 
Haiti?  It  has  been  stated  time  and  time 
again  on  the  floor.  It  is  not  because  un- 
happy Haitians  want  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  President 
before  he  was  sworn  in  almost  invited 
them  to  come  in  the  United  States,  be- 
fore he  switched  the  policy  back  to  es- 
sentially the  same  position  President 
Bush  took. 

I  think  the  President  is  now  on  the 
right  track.  At  least  insofar  as  he  is 
sending  warships  down  to  the  area, 
making  the  message  clear  that  we 
would  like  for  Haitians  to  stay  in  Haiti 
and  work  this  problem  out  for  them 
selves. 

I  think  we  are  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  re- 
strict any  of  the  President's  options 
that  he  may  employ  in  dealing  with 
the  Haitian  problem,  because  dealing 
with  the  Haitian  problem  is  directly  in 
our  national  interest,  unlike  the  situa- 
tion in  Somalia  where  there  is  no 
American  national  interest  whatso- 
ever. 

I  am  going  to  reluctantly  oppose  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina.  My  own  view  is  that  Aristide 
is  not  the  issue. 

I  think  Haiti  is  important  to  the 
United  States.  I  hope  this  President  is 


going  to  spend  more  time  focusing  his 
foreign  policy  attention  on  Haiti,  be- 
cause that  is  the  place  where  we  clear- 
ly by  any  standard  have  a  national  in- 
terest. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  Senate 
leadership  amendment.  I  think  it  goes 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  will 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  have  no  time  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  have  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  has  put  it 
about  as  neatly  and  tightly  as  can  be 
said.  We  can  end  the  debate  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  He  has  pointed  out  ex- 
actly the  issue.  It  is  not  about  individ- 
uals or  personalities.  It  is  about  our  in- 
terest. It  is  a  process  we  would  like  to 
support. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said 
it  very  well.  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  our  leadership 
for  this  amendment  on  Haiti.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it  and  to 
have  assisted  in  its  development. 

For  over  200  years,  debate  has  oc- 
curred about  the  scope  and  extent  of 
the  respective  military  and  foreign  af- 
fairs powers  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  under  the  Constitution.  Our 
objective  must  be  to  advance  U.S.  in- 
terests through  the  coordinated  exer- 
cise of  the  shared  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  Dole-Mitchell  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  that  goal. 

The  United  States  seeks  to  support 
democracy,  freedom,  and  free  enter- 
prise in  Haiti.  There  is  in  the  United 
States  a  significant  debate  about 
whether  there  should  be  any  U.S.  mili- 
tary role  in  that  effort  and  what  any 
such  role  should  be.  Thus,  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  Congress  have  a 
role  in  making  any  future  decision  on  a 
United  States  military  role  in  Haiti. 
We  need  close  consultation  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  and 
careful  deliberation  before  any  decision 
is  made  to  commit  United  States  forces 
to  Haiti. 

The  Dole-Mitchell  amendment  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that 
United  States  troops  generally  should 
not  be  sent  into  Haiti  unless  Congress 
enacts  a  law  authorizing  it.  The 
amendment  is,  of  course,  careful  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  use  of  the 
armed  forces  for  the  evacuation  or  pro- 
tection of  Americans  in  Haiti. 
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The  Dole-Mitchell  amendment  also 
excludes  any  restrictions  on  use  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  col- 
lect foreign  intelligence,  operate  and 
protect  diplomatic  facilities.  or 
counter  emigration  from  Haiti  to  the 
United  States.  As  vice  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and 
without  referring  in  any  way  to  any- 
thing that  may  or  may  not  be  occur- 
ring in  Haiti.  I  note  that  I  asked  for 
the  exclusion  of  collection  of  foreign 


purpose  nor  the  effect  of  modifyiOK  the 
President's  power  in  this  regard.  The  Resolu- 
tion does,  however,  impose  procedural  re- 
quirements of  consultation  and  reportinK  on 
certain  presidential  actions,  which  we  sum- 
marize. The  Resolution  also  provides  for  the 
termination  of  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  in 
hostilities  within  60  days  or  sooner  if  di- 
rected by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Con- 
gress. We  believe  that  Congress  may  termi- 
nate presidentially  initiated  hostilities 
through  the  enactment  of  legislation,  but 
that  it  cannot  do  so  by  means  of  a  legislative 
veto  device  such  as  a  concurrent  resolution. 


intelligence  in  recognition  that  use  of  ,  j-^^  Presidents  Constitutional  Authority  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  can  be- 
come urgently  necessary  in  these  types 
of  situations  for  advance  force  recon- 
naissance, rescue  of  cooperating 
sources  of  foreign  intelligence,  or  col- 
lection of  imagery,  signals,  and  other 
types  of  intelligence.  These  intel- 
ligence activities  are.  of  course,  all 
subject  to  congressional  oversight  in 
accordance  with  title  V  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Dole-Mitchell  amendment  to  allow 
Congress  to  fulfill  its  proper  role  in 
any  future  national  debate  on  whether 
to  send  United  States  troops  to  Haiti. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  con- 
stitutional principles  the  Senate  has 
discussed  in  connection  with  its  de- 
bates of  recent  days  on  the  situations 
in  Haiti.  Somalia,  and  Bosnia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  the  legal  opinion  of  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  Office 
of  Legal  Counsel  dated  February  12. 
1980.  entitled  "Presidential  Power  to 
Use  the  Armed  Forces  Abroad  Without 
Statutory  Authorization  "  and  the  ac- 
companying appendix  containing  the 
legal  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel 
dated  October  26.  1983.  entitled  "War 
Powers  Resolution:  Detailing  of  Mili- 
tary Personnel  to  the  CIA." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Presidential  Power  to  Use  the  Armed 
Forces  Abroad  Without  Statltory  au- 
thorization 

February  12.  1980. 
memorandum  opinion  for  the  attorney 

GENERAL 

This  responds  to  your  request  for  our  re- 
view of  certain  questions  regarding  the  ef- 
fect of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  on  the 
President's  power  to  use  military  force  with- 
out special  congressional  authorization  and 
related  issues.  We  have  considered  the  Presi- 
dent's existing  power  to  employ  the  armed 
forces  in  any  of  three  distinct  kinds  of  oper- 
ations: (1)  deployment  abroad  at  some  risk  of 
engagement — for  example,  the  current  pres- 
ence of  the  fleet  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region; 
(2)  a  military  expedition  to  rescue  the  hos- 
tages or  to  retaliate  against  Iran  if  the  hos- 
tages are  harmed;  (3)  an  attempt  to  repel  an 
assault  that  threatens  our  vital  interests  in 
that  region.  We  believe  that  the  President 
has  constitutional  authority  to  order  all  of 
the  foregoing  operations. 

We  also  conclude  that  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution. 50  use.  H 1541-1548.  has  neither  the 


Employ  the  Armed  Forces 

The  centrally  relevant  constitutional  pro- 
visions are  Article  II.  §2,  which  declares  that 

the  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States.  " 
and  Article  I.  §8.  which  grants  Congress  the 
power  'To  declare  War"  Early  in  our  con- 
stitutional history,  it  perhaps  could  have 
been  successfully  argued  that  the  Framers 
intended  to  confine  the  President  to  direct- 
ing the  military  forces  in  wars  declared  by 
Congress.'  Even  then,  however,  it  was  clear 
that  the  Framers  contemplated  that  the 
President  might  use  force  to  repel  sudden  in- 
vasions or  rebellions  without  first  seeking 
congressional  approval.' 

In  addition  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
Clause,  the  President's  broad  foreign  policy 
powers  support  deployment  of  the  armed 
forces  abroad.'  The  President  also  derives 
authority  from  his  duty  to  -take  Care  that 
the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  "*  for  both 
treaties  and  customary  international  law  are 
part  of  our  law  and  Presidents  have  repeat- 
edly asserted  authority  to  enforce  our  inter- 
national obligations*  even  when  Congress 
has  not  enacted  implementing  legislation 

We  believe  that  the  substantive  constitu- 
tional limits  on  the  exercise  of  these  inher- 
ent powers  by  the  President  are.  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  a  function  of  historical  practice 
and  the  political  relationship  between  the 
President  and  Congress.  Our  history  is  re- 
plete with  instances  of  presidential  uses  of 
military  force  abroad  in  the  absence  of  prior 
congressional  approval.  This  pattern  of  pres- 
idential initiative  and  congressional  acquies- 
cence may  be  said  to  reflect  the  implicit  ad- 
vantage held  by  the  executive  over  the  legis- 
lature under  our  constitutional  scheme  in 
situations  calling  for  immediate  action. 
Thus,  constitutional  practice  over  two  cen- 
turies, supported  by  the  nature  of  the  func- 
tions exercised  and  by  the  few  legal  bench- 
marks that  exist,  evidences  the  existence  of 
broad  constitutional  power." 

The  power  to  deploy  troops  abroad  without 
the  initiation  of  hostilities  is  the  most  clear- 
ly established  exercise  of  the  President's 
general  power  as  a  matter  of  historical  prac- 
tice. Examples  such  actions  in  the  past  in- 
clude the  use  of  the  Navy  to  'open  up" 
Japan,  and  President  Johnson's  introduction 
of  the  armed  forces  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  1965  to  forestall  revolution. 

Operations  of  rescue  and  retaliation  have 
also  been  ordered  by  the  President  without 
congressional  authorization  even  when  they 
involved  hostilities.  Presidents  have  repeat- 
edly employed  troops  abroad  in  defense  of 
American  lives  and  property.  A  famous  early 
example  is  President  Jefferson's  use  of  the 
Navy  to  suppress  the  Barbary  pirates.  Other 
instances  abound,  including  protection  of 
American  citizens  in  China  during  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  in  1900,  and  the  use  of  troops  in 
1916  to  pursue  Pancho  Villa  across  the  Mexi- 
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can  border.  Recent  examples  include  the 
Danang  sealift  during  the  collapse  of  'Viet- 
nam's defenses  (1975);  the  evacuation  of 
Phnom  Penh  (Cambodia.  1975);  the  evacu- 
ation of  Saigon  (1975);  the  Mauague;  incident 
(1975);  evacuation  of  civilians  during  the 
civil  war  in  Lebanon  (1976);  and  the  dispatch 
of  forces  to  aid  American  victims  in  Guyana 
(1978). 

This  history  reveals  that  purposes  of  pro- 
tecting American  lives  and  property  and  re- 
taliating against  those  causing  injury  to 
them  are  often  intertwined.  In  Durand  v. 
Hollins.  8  F.  Cas.  Ill  (No.  4186)  (C.C.S.D.N.Y. 
1860).  the  court  upheld  the  legality  of  the 
bombardment  of  a  Nicaraguan  town  which 
was  ordered  because  the  local  authorities  re- 
fused to  pay  reparations  for  an  attack  by  a 
mob  on  the  United  States  Consul.  Policies  of 
deterrence  seem  to  have  eroded  any  clear 
distinction  between  cases  of  rescue  and  re- 
taliation. 

Thus,  there  is  much  historical  support  for 
the  power  of  the  President  to  deploy  troops 
without  initiating  hostilities  and  to  direct 
rescue  and  retaliation  operations  even  where 
hostilities  are  a  certainty.  There  is  prece- 
dent as  well  for  the  commitment  of  United 
States  armed  forces,  without  prior  congres- 
sional approval  or  declaration  of  war,  to  aid 
an  ally  in  repelling  an  armed  invasion,  in 
President  Truman's  response  to  the  North 
Korean  invasion  of  South  Korea.'  But  clearly 
such  a  response  cannot  be  sustained  over 
time  without  the  acquiescence,  indeed  the 
approval,  of  Congress,  for  it  is  Congress  that 
must  appropriate  the  money  to  fight  a  war 
or  a  police  action.  While  President  have  ex- 
ercised their  authority  to  introduce  troops 
into  Korea  and  Vietnam'  without  prior  con- 
gressional authorization,  those  troops  re- 
mained only  with  the  approval  of  Congress. 
//.  Judicial  Review  of  the  President's  Exercise  of 
Constitutional  Pouer 

In  the  only  major  case  dealing  with  the 
role  of  the  courts  with  regard  to  this  general 
subject,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  presi- 
dential power  to  act  in  an  emergency  with- 
out prior  congressional  authority.  In  the 
Prise  Cases.  67  U.S.  635  (1863),  the  Court 
upheld  President  Lincoln's  blockade  of 
Southern  ports  following  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter.  The  Court  thought  that  particular 
uses  of  inherent  executive  power  to  repel  in- 
vasion or  rebellion  were  ■political  ques- 
tions" not  subject  to  judicial  review:  "This 
Court  must  be  governed  by  the  decisions  and 
acts  of  the  political  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  which  this  power  was  entrusted." 
Ud  at  670).  The  Courts  unwillingness  to  re- 
view the  need  for  presidential  action  in  a 
particular  instance  in  the  Pme  Cases  or  since 
has  left  the  field  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress; much  has  depended  on  presidential  re- 
straint in  responding  to  provocation,  and  on 
congressional  willingness  to  support  his  ini- 
tiatives by  raising  and  funding  armies. 

More  recently,  the  courts  have  applied  the 
rationale  of  the  Prise  Cases  to  avoid  judicial 
review  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  with  regard  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict.'  Although  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  hear  argument  in  the  case,  we  believe 
some  significance  may  be  attached  to  the 
Court's  summary  affirmance  of  a  three-judge 
court's  decision  that  the  constitutionality  of 
the  government's  involvement  in  that  con- 
flict was  a  political  question  and  thus  un- 
suitable for  judicial  resolution.  Atlee  v. 
Laird.  347  F.  Supp.  689  (E.D.Pa.  1972).  affd. 
411  U.S.  911  (1973). 
///.  The  President's  Statutory  Powers 

Congress  has  restricted  the  President's 
ability  to  rely  on  statutory  authority  for  the 
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use  of  armed  force  abroad  by  its  provision  in 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  that  authority  to 
introduce  the  armed  forces  into  hostilities  or 
into  situations  "wherein  involvement  in  hos- 
tilities is  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstanoes"  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  any 
statutory  provision  not  specifically  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  troops  and  referring  to  the 
War  Powers  Resolution.  50  U.S.C.  §1547. 
Thus,  the  President  may  not  rely  on  statu- 
tory autbority  for  military  actions  clearly 
involving  hostilities  unless  the  statute  ex- 
pressly authorizes  such  actions. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
President  to  draw  authority  for  some  actions 
not  involving  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  in 
actual  or  imminent  hostilities  from  the  pro- 
visions of  an  1868  statute,  now  22  U.S.C. 
§  1732: 

"Whenever  it  is  made  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  been  unjustly  deprived  of  his  liberty  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President 
forthwith  to  demand  of  that  government  the 
reasons  of  such  imprisonment;  and  if  it  ap- 
pears to  be  wrongful  and  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizenship,  the  President 
shall  forthwith  demand  the  release  of  such 
citizen,  and  if  the  release  so  demanded  is  un- 
reasonably delayed  or  refused,  the  President 
shall  use  such  means,  not  amounting  to  acts 
of  war.  as  he  may  think  neces.sary  and  proper 
to  obtain  or  effectuate  the  release;  and  all 
the  facts  and  proceedings  relative  thereto 
shall  as  soon  as  practicable  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  President  to  Congress." 

We  are  unaware  of  any  instances  in  which 
this  provision  has  been  invoked.  It  was 
passed  in  response  to  a  dispute  with  Great 
Britain  after  the  Civil  War.  in  which  that  na- 
tion was  trying  its  former  subjects,  who  had 
become  naturalized  Americans,  for  treason. 
The  House  version  of  the  bill,  which  would 
have  authorized  the  President  to  suspend  all 
commerce  with  the  offending  nation  and  to 
round  up  its  citizens  found  in  this  country  as 
hostages,  was  replaced  by  the  present  lan- 
guage which  was  in  the  Senate  bill.  Cong. 
Globe.  40th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  4205.  4445-46  (1868). 
It  is  not  clear  whether  this  change  was 
meant  to  restrict  the  President  to  measures 
less  drastic  than  those  specified  in  the  House 
bill.  It  is  also  not  clear  what  Congress  meant 
by  the  phrase  "not  amounting  to  acts  of 
war."  At  least  Congress  did  not  seem  to  be 
attempting  to  limit  the  President's  constitu- 
tional powers, 
/r.  The  War  Powers  Resolution 

The  War  Powers  Resolution,  50  U.S.C. 
§§  1541-48.  begins  with  a  statement  of  purpose 
and  policy  that  seems  designed  to  limit  pres- 
idential use  of  armed  forces  in  hostilities  to 
situations  involving  a  declaration  of  war. 
specific  statutory  authorization,  or  an  at- 
tack on  the  United  States,  its  possessions,  or 
its  armed  forces.  This  policy  statement,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  viewed  as  limiting  presi- 
dential action  in  any  substantive  manner. 
That  much  is  clear  from  the  conference  re- 
port, which  states  that  subsequent  portions 
of  the  Resolution  are  not  dependent  on  the 
policy  statement,'"  and  from  its  construction 
by  the  President  since  its  enactment. 

The  important  provisions  of  the  Resolution 
concern  consultation  and  reporting  require- 
ments and  termination  of  the  involvement  of 
the  armed  forces  in  hostilities.  The  Resolu- 
tion requires  that  the  President  consult  with 
Congress  'in  every  possible  instance  "  before 
introducing  the  armed  forces  into  hostilities, 
and  regularly  thereafter.  50  U.S.C.  §1542. 

The  reporting  requirements  apply  not  only 
when  hostilities  are  taking  place  or  are  im- 


minent, but  also  when  armed  forces  are  sent 
to  a  foreign  country  equipped  for  combat.  50 
use.  §  1543(a)  (2),  (3).  The  report  must  be 
filed  within  48  hours  from  the  time  that  they 
are  introduced  into  the  area  triggering  the 
requirement,  and  not  from  the  time  that  the 
decision  to  dispatch  them  is  made."  The  re- 
port must  include: 

(A)  The  circumstances  necessitating  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces; 

(B)  the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority under  which  such  introduction  took 
place;  and 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  and  duration  of  the 
hostilities  or  involvement, 

50  U.S.C.  §  1543(a)(3).  Reports  which  have 
been  filed  in  the  past  have  been  brief  and  to 
the  point.  The  reference  to  legal  authority 
has  been  one  sentence,  referring  to  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  power  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  Chief  Executive. '^ 

The  Resolution  requires  the  President  to 
terminate  any  use  of  the  armed  forces  in 
hostilities  after  60  days  unless  Congress  has 
authorized  his  action. '^  It  also  requires  ter- 
mination whenever  Congress  so  directs  by 
concurrent  resolution. '< 

As  enacted,  the  ambiguous  language  of  the 
Resolution  raises  several  issues  of  practical 
importance  regarding  the  scope  of  its  cov- 
erage as  well  as  questions  of  constitutional 
magnitude.  We  shall  discuss  first  several  is- 
sues related  to  the  scope  of  its  coverage  and 
then  discuss  several  constitutional  issues  it 
raises. 

A  threshold  question  is  whether  the  Reso- 
lution's use  of  the  term  "United  States 
Armed  Forces"  was  intended  to  reach  de- 
ployment or  use  by  the  President  of  person- 
nel other  than  members  of  the  Army,  Air 
Force.  Marine  Corps.  Navy,  or  Coast  Guard 
functioning  under  the  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  For  example,  does  it  extend  to  mili- 
tary personnel  detailed  to  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CI.'\),  CIA  agents  themselves,  or  other  indi- 
viduals contracting  to  perform  services  for 
the  CI.^  or  the  Department  of  Defense?  We 
believe  that  none  of  these  personnel  are  cov- 
ered by  the  Resolution.* 

The  provision  most  closely  on  point  is 
§  1547(c),  which  defines  the  term  "introduc- 
tion of  United  States  Armed  Forces"  to  in- 
clude "the  assignment  of  members  of  such 
armed  forces  to  command,  coordinate,  par- 
ticipate in  the  movement  of.  or  accompany 
the  regular  or  irregular  military  forces  of 
any  foreign  country"  in  actual  or  imminent 
hostilities.  This  provision  appears  to  be  in- 
tended to  identify  activities  subject  to  the 
Resolution,  and  not  the  identity  of  persons 
constituting  "members  of  such  armed 
forces."  It  could  be  argued  that  anyone  offi- 
cially a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  this 
country,  although  on  temporary  detail  to  a 
civilian  agency,  is  within  this  provision  arl 
therefore  covered  by  the  Resolution.  The  le:j- 
islative  history  of  the  Resolution,  however, 
persuades  us  to  take  a  contrary  view.  In  the 
Senate,  where  §  1547(c)  originated.  Senator 
Eagleton  introduced  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

"Any  person  employed  by.  under  contract 
to.  or  under  the  direction  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
who  is  either  (a)  actively  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities in  any  foreign  country;  or  (b)  advis- 
ing any  regular  or  irregular  military  forces 
engaged  in  hostilities  in  any  foreign  country 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 

He  explained  that  it  was  intended  to  cover 
CIA  paramilitary  operations  involving  per- 


sons who  might  be  military  officers  under 
contract  to  the  CIA.  119  Cong.  Rec.  25.079-83 
(1973).  He  recognized  that  without  this 
amendment  the  Resolution  as  drafted  would 
not  cover  the  activities  in  Laos  as  leading  to 
America's  Indo-China  involvement  Senators 
Muskie  and  Javits  opposed  the  amendment, 
principally  for  reasons  of  committee  juris- 
diction. They  argued  that  if  the  Resolution 
were  extended  to  cover  the  CIA.  its  chances 
to  escape  presidential  veto  might  be  jeopard- 
ized, and  that  the  matter  should  be  consid- 
ered pursuant  to  proposed  legislation  to  gov- 
ern the  CIA.  Senator  Javits  also  argued  that 
the  amendment  was  overbroad,  since  it 
would  include  foreign  nationals  contracting 
with  the  CIA.  He  argued  that  CIA  activities 
should  not  be  within  the  Resolution,  because 
the  CIA  lacks  the  appreciable  armed  force 
that  can  commit  the  Nation  to  war.  Senator 
Fulbright  came  to  Senator  Eagleton's  de- 
fense, arguing  that  the  amendment,  applying 
to  the  CIA  and  DOD  civilians  alike,  would 
avoid  circumvention  of  the  Resolution  Id.  at 
25.08^-84.  No  one  suggested  that  the  Resolu- 
tion would  apply  to  anyone  other  than  mili- 
tary personnel  under  Department  of  Defense 
control  unless  the  amendment  passed.  The 
amendment  was  defeated.'^ 

In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Congress- 
man Badillo  asked  Congressman  Zablocki. 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  whether  he  would 
support  in  the  conference  committee  a  Sen- 
ate provision  that  would  include  the  CIA 
within  the  bill  when  it  carried  out  military 
functions.  Congressman  Zablocki  replied 
that  he  would  support  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment if  it  passed  the  Senate.  119  Cong.  Rec. 
24.697(1973). 

Another  provision  of  the  Resolution  that 
had  its  source  in  the  House  is  consistent 
with  the  view  that  the  Resolution  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  CIA  paramilitary  ac- 
tivities. The  reporting  requirements  of 
§  1543(a)(2)  apply  when  the  armed  forces  are 
introduced  "into  the  territory,  air  space  or 
waters  of  a  foreign  nation,  while  equipped  for 
combat  *  *  *  "  It  is  clear  from  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
287,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  8  (1973).  that  this  pro- 
vision was  using  the  term  "armed  forces"  to 
mean  significant  bodies  of  military  person- 
nel: 

"A  report  would  be  required  any  time  com- 
bat military  forces  were  sent  to  another  na- 
tion to  alter  or  preserve  the  existing  politi- 
cal status  quo  or  to  make  the  U.S.  presence 
felt.  Thus,  for  example,  the  dispatch  of  Ma- 
rines to  Thailand  in  1962  and  the  quarantine 
of  Cuba  in  the  same  year  would  have  re- 
quired Presidential  reports." 

A  companion  provision  reinforces  the  view 
that  the  Resolution  applies  only  to  signifi- 
cant bodies  of  military  personnel.  The  House 
report  goes  on  to  discuss  §  1543(a)(3).  which 
requires  a  report  when  the  number  of  armed 
forces  equipped  for  combat  is  substantially 
enlarged  in  a  foreign  nation.  For  examples  of 
substantial  increases  in  combat  troops,  the 
report  gives  the  dispatch  of  25%  more  troops 
to  an  existing  station,  or  President  Ken- 
nedy s  increase  in  U.S.  military  advisers  in 
Vietnam  from  700  to  16.000  in  1962. 

The  second  threshold  question  raised  by 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  regards  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "hostilities  "  as  used  in 
§  1543(a)(1).  In  the  1975  hearings  on  executive 
compliance  with  the  Resolution,  Chairman 
Zablocki  of  the  subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Security  and  Scientific  Affairs  drew 
the  Legal  Adviser'  attention  to  a  discussion 
of  "hostilities"  in  the  House  report  on  the 
Resolution: 

"The  word  hostilities  was  substituted  for 
the  phrase  armed  conflict  during  the  sub- 
committee drafting  process  because  it  was 
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considered  to  be  somewhat  broader  in  scope 
In  addition  to  a  situation  in  which  fighting 
actually  has  begun,  hostilities  also  encom- 
passes a  slate  of  confrontation  in  which  no 
shots  have  been  fired  but  where  there  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  of  armed  conflict. 
Imminent  hostilities'  denotes  a  situation  in 
which  there  is  a  clear  potential  either  for 
such  a  state  of  confrontation  or  for  actual 
armed  conflict.  " 

H  R.  Rep  No  287.  93d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  7  (1983i 
(emphasis  added)  Chairman  Zablocki  then 
requested  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  Defense  regarding  the  executive's 
interpretation  of  the  term  ■hostilities"  in 
view  of  the  language  quoted  above.  Those 
Departments  responded  in  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  dated  June  5.  1975.  reprinted  in 
War  Powers:  A  Test  of  Compliance  at  38-40 
After  first  noting  that  -hostilities  "  is  'de- 
finable in  a  meaningful  way  only  in  the  con- 
text of  an  actual  set  of  facts."  the  letter 
went  on  to  state  that,  as  applied  by  the  exec- 
utive, the  term  included:  "a  situation  in 
which  units  of  the  US.  armed  forces  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  exchanges  of  fire  with  op- 
posing units  of  hostile  forces,  and  "imminent 
hostilities"  was  considered  to  mean  a  situa- 
tion in  which  there  is  a  serious  risk  from 
hostile  fire  to  the  safety  of  United  States 
forces  In  our  view,  neither  term  necessarily 
encompasses  irregular  or  infrequent  violence 
which  may  occur  in  a  particular  area." 
/d.at  39. 

We  agree  that  the  term  ■hostilities" 
should  not  be  read  necessarily  to  include 
sporadic  military  or  paramilitary  attacks  on 
our  armed  forces  stationed  abroad  Such  sit- 
uations do  not  generally  involve  the  full 
military  engagements  with  which  the  Reso- 
lution is  primarily  concerned  For  the  same 
reason,  we  also  believe  that  as  a  general 
matter  the  presence  of  our  armed  forces  in  a 
foreign  country  whose  government  comes 
under  attack  by  ■guerrilla"  operations 
would  not  trigger  the  reporting  provisions  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  unless  our  armed 
forces  were  assigned  to  ■command,  coordi- 
nate, participate  in  the  movement  of.  or  ac- 
company "  the  forces  of  the  host  government 
in  operations  against  such  guerrilla  oper- 
ations.'* 50  US. C.  §  1547(c). 

Furthermore,  if  our  armed  forces  otherwise 
lawfully  stationed  in  a  foreign  country  were 
fired  upon  and  defended  themselves,  we 
doubt  that  such  engagement  in  hostilities 
would  be  covered  by  the  consultation  and  re- 
porting provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. The  structure  and  thrust  of  those  provi- 
sions is  the  'introduction  ■  of  our  armed 
forces  into  such  a  situation  and  not  the  fact 
that  those  forces  may  be  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities. It  seems  fair  to  read  ■introduction  " 
to  require  an  active  decision  to  place  forces 
in  a  hostile  situation  rather  than  their  sim- 
ply acting  in  self-defense." 

A  final  issue  of  statutory  construction  in- 
volves interpretation  of  the  requirement  for 
consultation  with  'Congress.  " '»  As  a  pi. 
tical  matter,  consultation  with  more  than  a 
select  group  of  congressional  leaders  has 
never  been  attempted.  The  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  State  Department  has  argued  for  this 
Administration,  correctly  in  our  view,  that 
there  are  practical  limits  to  the  consultation 
requirement,  he  has  said  that  meaningful 
consultations  with  "an  appropriate  group  of 
congressional  representatives  should  be  pos- 
sible." '»  During  the  Mayaguez  incident  about 
ten  House  and  eleven  Senate  Members  were 
contacted  concerning  the  measures  to  be 
taken  by  the  President." 

In  requiring  consultation  in  "every  pos- 
sible instance.""  Congress  meant  to  be  firm 


yet  nexible.  H  R.  Rep.  No.  287.  93d  Cong..  1st 
Sess  6  (19731  The  House  report  continued: 

"The  use  of  the  word  "every""  reflects  the 
committee's  belief  that  such  consultation 
prior  to  the  commitment  of  armed  forces 
should  be  inclusive.  In  other  words,  it  should 
apply  to  extraordinary  and  emergency  cir- 
cumstances— even  when  it  Is  not  possible  to 
get  formal  congressional  approval  in  the 
form  of  a  declaration  of  war  or  other  specific 
authorization. 

■At  the  same  time,  through  use  of  the 
word  ■possible""  it  recognizes  that  a  situa- 
tion may  be  so  dire,  e.g..  hostile  missile  at- 
tack underway,  and  require  such  instanta- 
neous action  that  no  prior  consultation  will 
be  possible.'" 

The  State  Department  Legal  Adviser,  again 
speaking  for  this  Administration,  has  point- 
ed out  the  problem  that  exists  in  emer- 
gencies, noting  that  "[B)y  their  very  nature 
some  emergencies  may  preclude  opportunity 
for  legislative  debate  prior  to  involvement  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  hostile  or  potentially 
hostile  situations."  He  recognized,  however, 
that  consultation  may  be  had  "in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.""'' 

There  may  be  constitutional  consider- 
ations involved  in  the  consultation  require- 
ment. When  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Res- 
olution, he  did  not  suggest  that  either  the 
reporting  or  consultation  requirements  were 
unconstitutional.  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin. November  26.  1973.  at  662 -«4.  No  Admin- 
istration has  taken  the  position  that  these 
requirements  are  unconstitutional  on  their 
face.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be  applications 
which  raise  constitutional  questions.  This 
view  was  stated  succinctly  by  State  Depart- 
ment Legal  Adviser  Leigh: 

"Section  3  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
has.  in  my  view,  been  drafted  so  as  not  to 
hamper  the  President's  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional authority.  Thus.  Section  3  leaves 
it  to  the  President  to  determine  precisely 
how  consultation  is  to  be  carried  out.  In  so 
doing  the  President  may.  I  am  sure,  take 
into  account  the  effect  various  possible 
modes  of  consultation  may  have  upon  the 
risk  of  a  breach  in  security  Whether  he 
could  on  security  grounds  alone  dispense  en- 
tirely with  ■consultation"  when  exercising 
an  independent  constitutional  power,  pre- 
sents a  question  of  constitutional  and  legis- 
lative interpretation  to  which  there  is  no 
easy  answer.  In  my  personal  view,  the  reso- 
lution contemplates  at  least  some  consulta- 
tion in  every  case  irrespective  of  security 
considerations  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  consultation  is  inconsistent 
with  his  constitutional  obligation.  In  the 
latter  event  the  Presidents  decision  could 
not  as  a  practical  matter  be  challenged  but 
he  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
political  consequences  of  such  action,  which 
might  be  heavy."' 

War  Powers  A  Test  of  Compliance  at  100,  Other 
constitutional  issues  raised  by  the  Resolu- 
tion concern  the  provisions  terminating  the 
use  of  our  armed  forces  either  through  the 
passage  of  time  (60  days)  or  the  passage  of  a 
concurrent  resolution. 

We  believe  that  Congress  may,  as  a  general 
constitutional  matter,  place  a  60-day  limit 
on  the  use  of  our  armed  forces  as  required  by 
the  provisions  of  §  1544(b)  of  the  Resolution. 
The  Resolution  gives  the  President  the  flexi- 
bility to  extend  that  deadline  for  up  to  30 
days  in  cases  of  ■unavoidable  military  neces- 
sity."' This  flexibility  is.  we  believe,  suffi- 
cient under  any  scenarios  we  can  hypoth- 
esize to  preserve  his  constitutional  function 
as  Commander-in-Chief.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  60-day  limit  is  to  shift  the  burden  to 


the  President  to  convince  the  Congress  of 
the  continuing  need  for  the  use  of  our  armed 
forces  abroad.  We  cannot  say  that  placing 
that  burden  on  the  President  unconstitution- 
ally intrudes  upon  his  executive  powers. 

Finally,  Congress  may  regulate  the  Presl- 
dent"s  exercise  of  his  Inherent  powers  by  Im- 
posing limits  by  statuCe.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Congress  may.  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
require  the  removal  of  our  armed  forces  by 
passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution  which  is 
not  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  pursuant  to  Article  I, 
§7  of  the  Constitution. 

John  m.  Harmon. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Hamilton,  in  Tlie  Federalist  No  69.  disparaged 
the  President  s  power  as  that  of  first  General  and 
Admiral  of  the  Nation,  contrastlnu  it  to  that  of  the 
British  IcinK  who  could  declare  war  and  raise  and 
regulate  armies 

-See  M  Farrand.  2  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787.  31»-19  (1911)  Other  presidential  ac- 
tions, such  r»s  protecting  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty abroad  and  defending  our  allies,  were  not  di- 
rectly considered  by  the  Framers.  This  is  under- 
standable the  military  needs  of  the  18th  century 
probably  did  not  require  constitutional  authority 
for  immediate  presidential  action  in  ease  of  an  at- 
tack on  an  ally 

<See  generally  I'nited  Slates  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Export 
Corp  .  299  US,  3(M(1936) 

*See  In  re  .\eagle.  135  US,  1  (1890)  (broad  view  of  in- 
herent presidential  power  to  enforce  constitutional 
as  well  as  statutory  provisions), 

*It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  treaties  may 
not  modify  the  basic  allocation  of  powers  in  our  con- 
stitutional scheme  field  v  Covert.  354  US  1  (1957) 
Mutual  defense  treaties  are  generally  not  self-exe- 
cuting regarding  the  internal  processes  of  the  signa- 
tor>'  powers.  Similarly,  customary  International 
law.  which  Includes  authority  for  reasonable  repris- 
als In  response  to  another  country  s  breach  of  inter- 
national obligation,  proljably  does  not  confer  au- 
thority on  the  President  beyond  the  warrant  of  ne- 
cessity 

•In  other  contexts,  the  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
nized the  validity  of  longstanding  presidential  prac- 
tices never  expressly  authorized  by  Congress  but  ar- 
guably ratified  by  its  silence  See  United  States  v, 
.Midwest  Oil  Co  .  236  US  459  (1915)  (withdrawal  of 
public  lands  from  private  acquisition) 

'Although  support  for  this  introduction  of  our 
armed  forces  into  a  ■  hof  war  could  be  found  in  the 
UN  Charter  and  a  Security  Council  resolution,  the 
fact  remains  that  this  commitment  of  substantial 
forces  occurred  without  congressional  approval. 

•The  substantial  American  military  presence  in 
Vietnam  before  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  was 
known  to  and  supported  by  Congress, 

'See.  eg  .  Mora  v,  .\tc\amara.  387  F,2d  862  iDC 
Cir  ),  cert  denied  389  US.  934  (1967).  McArthur  v. 
Clifford.  393  US  1(X)2  (1968).  .Massachusetts  v.  Laird. 
400US.  886(1970) 

'"See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  547,  93d  Cong  ,  1st  Sess  8  (1973), 
Section  1547(d)(1)  stales  that  the  Resolution  Is  not 
intended  to  alter  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  Fisher,  A  Political  Context  for  Legislative 
Vetos.  93  Political  Science  Quarterly  241,  246  (1978). 
explains  that  because  the  two  Houses  could  not 
agree  on  the  Presidents  responsibilities  under  Arti- 
cle II,  Congress  fell  back  on  purely  procedural  con- 
trols. 

"See  generally  Franck.  After  the  Fall  The  .\eu<  Pro- 
cedural Frameuork  for  Congressional  Control  over  the 
War  Power.  71  Am   J    Inl'l  L,  605.615(1977). 

'25fe  War  Powers  A  Test  of  Compliance  Relative  to 
the  Danang  Sealift.  the  Evacuation  of  Phnom  Penh,  the 
Evacuation  of  Saigon,  and  the  Mayaguei  Incident. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Int'l  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs  of  the  House  Comm.  on  Int'l  Relations. 
94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  75  (Mayaguez)  (1975)  (hereafter 
War  Pouers  A  Test  of  Compliance)  The  War  Powers 
Resolution.  Relevant  Documents.  Correspondence.  Re- 
ports. Subcomm.  on  Infl  Security  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs. House  Comm.  on  Infl  Relations.  94th  Cong.. 
Ist  Sess.  40  (Danang);  42  (Phnom  Penh):  45  (.MoKu- 
guei)  (Comm,  Print  1976). 
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•  '^50  U.S,C,  S  1544(b),  There  are  exceptions  to  the  60- 
day  period  if  Congress  extends  the  period  or  is  un- 
able to  maet,  or  if  the  President  certifies  that  more 
time  is  needed  to  extract  the  forces 

".W  use,  §1544(cl. 

Note:  This  conclusion  respecting  the  applicability 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  to  military  personnel 
detailed  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  was  re- 
considered and  reversed  in  an  opinion  dated  October 
26.  1983.  which  appears  as  an  appendix  to  this  opin- 
ion at  p,  197  infra  Ed, 

I*  It  is  an  accepted  canon  of  statutory  construction 
that  the  rejection  of  an  amendment  indicates  that 
the  bill  IS  not  meant  to  include  the  provisions  in  the 
failed  amendment.  See.  e.g..  Sorwegian  Sitrogen  Prod- 
ucts Co.  V,  \United  States.  288  US,  294,  306  (1933), 

'•We  believe  that  the  definition  of  introduction 
of  United  Btates  Armed  Forces"  in  §  1547(c)  supports 
the  propo«ition  that  members  of  the  armed  forces 
stationed  In  a  foreign  country  for  purposes  of  train- 
ing or  advising  military  forces  of  the  host  govern- 
ment are  not  generally  to  be  viewed  as  subject  to 
the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

'"In  contrast,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill 
would  hawe  required  a  report  whenever  our  armed 
forces  are  engaged  in  hostilities  S,  440,  93d  Cong,. 
1st  Sess  14,  119  Cong    Rec   25,119(1973) 

"This  replaced  an  earlier  version  which  merely  re- 
quired consultation  with  the  leadership  and  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  H,R,  Conf  Rep  No. 
547.  93d  Cong,,  1st  Sess  8  (1973);  H  R,  Rep  No,  287. 
93d  Cong  ,  1st  Sess  6  (1973) 

'» Statement  of  State  Department  Legal  Adviser 
Hansel!  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, reprinted  in  State  Department  Bulletin.  Au- 
gust 29.  19T7,  at  291-92, 

^Testimony  of  State  Department  Legal  Adviser 
Leigh  in  War  Powers:  A  Test  of  Compliance  at  78, 

-'  Slalertent  of  Legal  Adviser  Hansell.  id. 

1  appendix 

War  Powers  Resolution:  Detailing  of 
Military  Personnel  to  the  CIA 

October  26,  1983. 
.memorandu.m  opinion  for  the  deputy 
attorney  general 

This  responds  to  your  inquiry  whether  a 
Central  Intelligence  .Agency  (CIA)  operation 
utilizing  military  equipment  and  military 
personnel  detailed  to  the  CIA  would  require 
compliance  with  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
In  responding  to  this  inquiry,  this  Office  has 
found  it  necessary  to  re-examine  and  revise  a 
broad  conclusion  expressed  by  this  Office  in 
its  February  12.  1980  memorandum,  the  ■Har- 
mon Memorandum.""'  that  "military  person- 
nel detailed  to  and  under  the  control  of  the 
CIA  *  *  *"would  not  be  covered  by  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  were  they  to  be  deployed 
into  hostilities  or  a  situation  otherwise  trig- 
gering that  Resolution, 

The  heart  of  the  argument  in  the  Harmon 
Memorandum  is  the  essentially  negative  in- 
ference drawn  from  the  Senate's  rejection  of 
the  so-called  "Eagleton  amendment."  ^ 
which  is  reprinted  on  page  8  of  that  memo- 
randum. The  Eagleton  amendment  would 
have  supplemented  §8(c)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  regarding  the  definition  of  the 
term  "introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces, '"  As  enacted,  §8(c)  now  provides: 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  "in- 
troduction of  United  States  Armed  Forces" 
includes  the  assignment  of  members  of  such 
armed  forces  to  command,  coordinate,  par- 
ticipate in  the  movement  of,  or  accompany 
the  regular  or  irregular  military  forces  of 
any  foreign  country  or  government  when 
such  military  forces  are  engaged,  or  there 
exists  an  imminent  threat  that  such  forces 
will  become  engaged,  in  hostilities," 
50  U,S.C.  §  1547(c),  Senator  Eagleton  urged 
adding  the  following  sentence: 

"Any  person  employed  by.  under  contract 
to,  or  under  the  direction  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
who  is  either  (a)  actively  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities in  any  foreign  country;  or  (b)  advis- 
ing any  regular  or  irregular  military  forces 


engaged  in  hostilities  in  any  foreign  country 
shall   be   deemed   to   be   a   member   of   the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 
119  Cong,  Rec.  25.079  (1973). 

We  observe  at  the  outset  that  the  Eagleton 
amendment  on  its  face  does  not  suggest  that 
it  deals  with  a  situation  in  which  uniformed 
personnel  would  be  detailed  to  the  CIA;  in- 
deed, what  it  would  have  done  on  its  face  was 
to  provide  that  all  government  employees 
under  the  direction  of  any  department  or 
agency  either  engaged  in  hostilities  in  any 
foreign  country  or  advising  any  regular  or  ir- 
regular military  forces  engaged  in  hostilities 
would  be  deemed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  for  purposes  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  In  other  words,  military  or  para- 
military activities  by  the  CIA  would  have 
triggered  the  War  Powers  Resolution  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  activities  were  per- 
formed by  military  personnel,  civilian  em- 
ployees, or  persons  under  contract  to  or 
under  the  control  of  the  CIA. 

The  sentences  in  the  Harmon  memoran- 
dum that  follow  the  quotation  of  the  Eagle- 
ton amendment  read  as  follows: 

■He  [Senator  Eagleton]  explained  that  it 
[his  amendment]  was  intended  to  cover  CIA 
paramilitary  operations  involving  persons 
who  might  be  military  officers  under  con- 
tract to  the  CIA.  119  Cong.  Rec.  25079-83 
(1973),  He  recognized  that  without  this 
amendment  the  Resolution  as  drafted  would 
not  cover  the  activities  of  such  personnel, 
and  argued  that  it  should,  citing  CIA  activi- 
ties in  Laos  as  leading  to  America's  Indo- 
China  involvement."" 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  not  only  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Eagleton  contained  in 
the  cited  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
but  also  the  full  Senate  debate  on  the  Eagle- 
ton amendment.  We  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  single  remark  made  by  Senator  Eagleton 
or  any  other  Senator  that  reasonably  could 
be  read  to  support  the  assertion  contained  in 
the  sentences  quoted  above  from  the  Harmon 
Memorandum,  In  fact.  Senator  Eagleton  and 
the  other  Senators  who  spoke  at  length  for 
or  against  the  Eagleton  amendment  mani- 
fested an  understanding  that  the  debate  re- 
volved around  the  CIAs  potential  use  of  ci- 
vilian personnel  to  conduct  combat  oper- 
ations rather  than  situations  in  which  the 
conduct  of  the  same  operations  by  military 
forces  might  occur.  Senator  Eagleton  and  his 
principal  ally  in  the  floor  debate.  Senator 
Fulbright,  repeatedly  expressed  the  view 
that  failing  to  include  activities  which  the 
CIA  nvght  conduct  with  civilian  personnel 
was  a'major  ■loophole"  which  would  allow 
Presidents  to  evade  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion, The  whole  point  of  the  Eagleton 
amendment,  which  emerges  with  consider- 
able clarity  once  the  legislative  history  is 
examined  closely,  is  that  Senator  Eagleton 
intended  that  civilian  forces  were  to  be  treat- 
ed the  same  as  military  forces  for  purposes 
of  application  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution: 

"My  amendment  would  circumscribe  the 
Presidents  use  of  American  civilian  combat- 
ants in  the  same  manner  uniformed  Armed 
Forces  are  circumscribed  by  S,  440  as  pres- 
ently drafted.  It  woiild.  in  other  words,  pre- 
vent a  President  from  engaging  American  ci- 
vilians, either  directly  or  as  advisers,  in  a 
hostile  situation  without  the  express  consent 
of  Congress." 

119  Cong,  Rec,  25.079  (1973)  (emphasis  added). 
Thus.  Senator  Eagleton  spoke  at  consider- 
able length  about  his  concern  that  wars  or 
lengthy  and  costly  military  engagements 
could  be  caused  by  CIA  covert  civilian  oper- 
ations. The  discussion  did  not  relate  to  cov- 


ering, by  this  amendment,  the  detailing  of 
military  personnel  to  the  CIA. 

Furthermore,  the  record  implies,  albeit 
less  strongly  on  this  point,  that  CIA  activi- 
ties which  actually  used  military  personnel 
would  be  covered  by  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion irrespective  of  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment. 

The  closest  that  Senator  Eagleton  himself 
comes  to  .saying  something  similar  to  what 
was  attributed  to  him  by  the  Harmon  Memo- 
randum is  in  a  paragraph  that  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"So  military  activities  will  be  carried  on 
by  civilian  employees  of  the  Pentagon,  be- 
cause under  the  War  Powers  bill  nothing  pre- 
vents the  Pentagon  from  hiring  or  contract- 
ing with  civilian  employees,  ei-military  peo- 
ple perhaps,  but  people  that  are  called  civil- 
ians, " 
Id.  at  25,083  (emphasis  added). 

Senator  Eagletons  statements  do  not  sup- 
port the  argument  that  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment was  an  attempt  to  expand  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  to  embrace  CIA  activities 
using  military  personnel.  When  examined  in 
their  full  context,  it  was  concern  over  any 
American  involvement  in  a  military  context 
which  the  Eagleton  amendment  was  intended 
to  address.  He  also  said;  ■unless  we  treat  all 
Americans  in  military  situations  alike, 
whether  they  are  wearing  a  green  uniform, 
red-white-and-blue  or  a  seersucker  suit  with 
arms— what  payroll  you  are  on  is  really  sec- 
ondary; whether  you  get  it  from  the  Penta- 
gon or  whether  you  become  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  end  result  is  the  same: 
Americans  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  war. 
.^nd  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  war, 
the  country,  then  makes  a  commitment  to 
war,  " 
Id.  at  25,080  (1973). 

In  this  same  debate.  Senator  Javits.  speak- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment, stated  his  understanding  of  the  appli- 
cability of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  to 
paramilitary  activities  conducted  by  the  CIA 
as  follows; 

"Another  important  consideration  is  that 
there  [is]  outside  the  Armed  Forces  *  *  *  no 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  has  any 
appreciable  armed  forces  power,  not  even  the 
CIA,  They  [the  CIA]  might  have  some  clan- 
destine agent  with  rifles  and  pistols  engag- 
ing in  dirty  tricks,  but  there  is  no  capability 
of  appreciable  military  action  that  would 
amount  to  war.  Even  in  the  Laotian  war.  the 
regular  US,  Armed  Forces  had  to  be  called 
in  to  give  air  support.  The  minute  combat  air 
support  IS  required  you  have  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  [War  Powers  Resolution]  becomes  opera- 
tive. 
Id.  at  25,082  (emphasis  added). 

This  debate  over  the  Eagleton  amendment 
stands  rather  clearly  for  the  proposition  that 
CIA  civilian  operations  (at  least  most  of 
them)  were  not  embraced  by  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  as  ultimately  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress unadorned  with  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment. We  do  not  believe  the  negative  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  the  defeat  of  the 
Eagleton  amendment  can  be  stretched  fur- 
ther than  to  confirm  that  CIA  civilian  oper- 
ations are  not  embraced  by  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

In  summary,  we  believe  the  legislative  his- 
tory relied  on  in  the  Harmon  Memorandum 
supports  the  proposition  that  Congress  as- 
sumed that  the  CIAs  use  of  civilian  or  ex- 
military  personnel  would  not  trigger  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  We  do  not  believe  that 
that  legislative  history  may  be  relied  upon 
for  the  conclusion  that  the  involvement  of 
military  personnel,  if  temporary  detailed  to 
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the  CIA  and  under  civilian  control,  would  re- 
main outside  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
Theodore  B.  Olson. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 
FOOTNOTES 


'M. 

•Prr- 
Abrrj.i  . 

■John  M  Harmon 
of  Lei^al  Counsel 
memorandum  » 
by  Iran  of  Ame: 


—  for  the  Attorney  General  entitled 

■wer    to    Use    the    Armed    Forces 

Statutory     Authorization  '     from 

.Assistant  Attorney  General,  Office 


Feh    !2    1980   The  occasion  for  this 
^'  relative  to  the  holdintt 
•s  and  a  range  of  poten- 
that  situation  mcludin<; 
The   memorandum  was 
._■,'.  .t  focus  on  a  specific  fac- 

tual situation,  i'articularly.  the  Harmon  Memoran- 
dum s  comments  concernintf  a  CIA  operation  involv- 
inB  detailed  military  personnel  was  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral discussion  and  was  not  in  response  to  a  precise 
fact-.ir      ■■■  •'   - 

-Sf  :;troduced  several  amendments 

to  th.  ••  iolution    Some  were  adopted 

This  particular  amendment  was  enumerated  as 
amendment  No  366.  and  is  set  out  in  119  Cong  Kec 
25  079(1973). 

INQl'IRY  INTO  SOMALIA  OPERATION 

Mr  WARNER  Madam  President, 
yesterday,  October  20.  1993,  an  article 
appeared  in  USA  Today  entitled.  "Did 
My  Son  Have  To  Die''"  The  subheading 
says  "A  grieving  father  has  some 
pointed  questions  for  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  be 
a  partner  with  the  President  when  our 
troops  are  committed  to  situations 
where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  risk. 

This  father  goes  on.  and  I  would  like 
to  read:  "I've  spoken  to  parents  and 
loved  ones  of  other  Rangers  "—his  son 
was  a  Ranger— "who  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  Mogadishu.  I've  spoken  to 
several  Rangers  who  served  with  my 
son— some  of  them  were  wounded.  I 
don't  want  to  suggest  that  I'm  speak- 
ing for  any  of  them,  but  maybe  I  am.  I 
certainly  think  it's  reasonable  to  ask 
for  them  and  for  all  concerned  Ameri- 
cans that  a  thorough  investigation  of 
this  debacle  be  conducted  immediately, 
and  the  results  be  made  public.  Those 
who  are  responsible  must  be  held  ac- 
countable. " 

Yesterday.  I  wrote  the  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  Nunn,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, a  letter  asking  that  our  committee 
immediately  hold  an  inquiry,  including 
extensive  hearings— underlining  the 
word  "extensive.  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  October  20,  1993.  to  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  Nunn, 
and  the  ranking  Republican,  Senator 
Thurmond,  appear  at  this  point  in  the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  October  20.  1993. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 

Ranking    Republican    .Member.    Committee    on 
Armed  Services.   U.S.  Senate.    Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chair.man  and  Senator  Thur- 
mond; As  you  both  will  recall,  in  1980.  short- 


ly after  the  failed  Iranian  hostage  rescue 
mission.  Chairman  Stennis  tasked  me  and  a 
few  other  Members  of  the  Committee  to  look 
into  the  facts  surrounding  that  mission  Fol- 
lowing our  report,  the  Committee  then  con- 
ducted a  series  of  hearintjs  which  provided 
the  Committee  the  opportunity  to  fully  in- 
vestigate and  create  a  record  of  facts  for  the 
Senate  concerning  that  mission. 

I  believe  the  recent  military  operations  in 
Somalia,  and  particularly  the  operation  con- 
ducted on  October  3.  1993.  which  resulted  in 
a  significant  number  of  American  casualties, 
require  that  the  Committee  immediately 
commence  a  similar  inquiry,  to  include  hold- 
ing of  hearings  to  create  a  record  for  the 
Senate  about  the  conduct  of  these  oper- 
ations. As  you  are  aware,  there  are  a  number 
of  assertions  and  rumors  being  reported  in 
the  press  about  how  this  operation  was 
planned  and  conducted,  about  the  roles 
played  by  various  .\merican  and  foreign 
military  and  civilian  officials,  and  about  the 
chain  of  command  in  this  operation.  I  be- 
lieve the  Committee  has  an  obligation  to  the 
.American  people,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  our 
military  personnel  to  establish  a  factual 
record  concerning  these  operations  so  that 
unti"ue  rumors  can  be  put  to  rest  and  so  that 
we  can  learn  from  any  mistakes  that  may 
have  been  made 

I  am  prepared  to  assist  both  of  you  in  any 
way  you  desire  in  such  an  inquiry  and  to  ac- 
tively participate  with  you  in  hearings  on 
this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

John  Warner 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  remember  very  well 
in  the  aftermath  of  Desert  One— when 
President  Carter  initiated  a  military 
action  to  rescue  our  hostages  in  Iran 
that  failed— Senator  Stennis,  then 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, had  an  investigation  which  was 
very  thorough  and  resulted  in  a  report 
which  enabled  America  to  better  un- 
derstand that  military  operation  and 
take  any  needed  corrective  action.  I 
am  confident,  since  I  have  confidence 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  its  members,  that  our 
committee  will  do  likewise. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Congress 
did  not  have  the  consultation  that 
would  enable  us  to  answer  this  letter 
today.  But  I  am  certain  that  in  the  fu- 
ture this  consultation,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  these  amendments,  will  be 
approved  such  that  the  Congress  can  be 
a  part  of  and  can  accept  this  measure 
of  responsibility  regarding  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
deployments  beyond  our  shores  when 
risk  to  them  is  involved. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  additional  20  minutes  for  debate  on 
the  pending  amendments.  5  additional 
minutes  under  the  control  of  Senator 
Helms  and  15  minutes  under  my  con- 
trol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. I  request  that  the  Chair  notify 
me  when  I  have  consumed  10  minutes. 


I  ask  the  Chair,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining,  including  the  5  min- 
utes just  granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  27  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  what  we  are  wit- 
nessing in  advance  of  the  vote,  is  a  se- 
ries of  cop-outs.  When  I  hear  a  Senator 
say.  "Well.  I  agree  with  you  on 
Aristide.  but  Aristide  is  not  the  issue." 
The  heck  he  is  not.  Of  course,  he  is  the 
issue. 

But  the  real  issue  is:  Will  Senators 
vote  to  permit  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  send  American  sol- 
diers and  sailors  into  harm's  way  in 
Haiti?  What  are  the  Senators  going  to 
say  when  the  body  bags  start  coming 
back  from  Haiti?  What  are  they  going 
to  say  was  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  sending  our  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors to  fight  and  die  there? 

I  say  to  Senators  that  they  had  bet- 
ter ask  the  American  people,  because 
when  you  get  home.  I  say  to  Senators, 
you  are  going  to  be  questioned  about 
your  vote  on  this  amendment.  Senators 
may  be  asked  a  hundred  questions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  poll  an- 
nounced this  morning— I  knew  nothing 
about  it  until  early  today— and  the  poll 
question,  without  identifying  the 
Helms  amendment,  was:  Do  you  favor 
the  provision  of  it  or  not?  The  CBS 
News  poll  showed  that  77  percent  sup- 
port using  United  States  troops  to 
evacuate  Americans  from  Haiti.  So 
does  the  Helms  amendment.  Fourteen 
percent  support  using  U.S.  troops  to  re- 
store Aristide  to  power.  I  am  surprised 
it  is  even  14  percent.  I  have  not  heard 
from  any  of  the  14  percent. 

But  let  me  say  this— and  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell  and  Senator  Dole,  who  did  a 
most  commendable  thing  yesterday 
afternoon.  It  was  suggested  to  them— 
and  they  agreed  immediately  to  do  it — 
that  they  arrange  for  the  CIA  to  send 
up  to  the  Senate  a  knowledgeable  and 
candid  representative  to  discuss  the 
situation  in  Haiti.  The  meeting  was 
held  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Capitol, 
in  the  secure  room.  The  CIA  represent- 
ative answered  all  of  the  questions  for 
Senators  who  wanted  to  learn  the  truth 
about  Haiti's  President  Aristide.  and 
the  general  situation  in  Haiti,  as  it  re- 
lates to  whether  the  U.S.  should  send 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  put  them 
in  harm's  way. 

Thirteen  Senators  showed  up.  Not 
one  Senator  who  stood  up  here  and 
glowingly  talked  about  "restoring  de- 
mocracy in  Haiti  "—I  get  a  kick  out  of 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  DODD.  He  so  often  gets  all 
wound  up  talking  about  "democracy.  " 
Well,  the  CIA  told  those  13  Senators 
who  were  there  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Capitol  yesterday  afternoon  what 
kind  of  democracy  Haiti  is  facing. 

Interestingly  enough,  not  one  of  the 
Senators  who  engaged  in  the  oratorical 
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attacks  on  my  Haiti  amendment  yes- 
terday afternoon  and/or  this  morning 
bothered  to  attend  the  CIA  briefing 
yesterday.  Senator  PELL  went  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  none  of  the 
Senators  who  got  up  and  waved  their 
arms  about  restoring  democracy  in 
Haiti  attended  the  CIA  briefing. 

These  13  Senators  met  on  the  fourth 
floor,  while  downstairs  in  S-116.  other 
Senators  gathered  around  Aristide  in 
what  has  been  described  to  me  as  a 
"love-in.  " 

On  this  Senate  floor  yesterday,  I 
spoke  at  some  length  about  my  total 
and  unalterable  opposition  to  risking 
the  life  of  even  one  American  sailor  or 
soldier  in  that  mess  in  Haiti.  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  all  of  this  esoteric  rhet- 
oric about.  "Well,  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
trude upon  the  President's  power." 

Madam  President,  sometimes  I  feel 
that  we  have  about  15  or  20  "Supreme 
Court  Justices"  among  the  Members  of 
the  Senate;  they  just  do  not  wear  black 
robes.  I  have  been  pleading  for  years 
that  Congress  ask  the  Supreme  Court 
to  decide  what  the  Constitution  means 
about  separation  of  powers.  I  go  back 
far  enough,  to  1973,  when  the  Senate 
made  the  mistake  of  approving  the  War 
Powers  Act.  I  voted  against  that  un- 
wise legislative  adventure,  and  I  have 
been  hoping  and  praying  and  working 
that  some  administration  that  would 
have  the  guts  to  ask  the  Supreme 
Court  to  rule  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  constitutional,  but  I  am  not  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  pretend  to  be  one.  Anyway,  we 
hear  so  much  sophistry  enunciated  in 
this  Chamber  on  that  general  subject. 

But  back  to  that  CIA  briefing  yester- 
day afternoon  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Capitol.  By  the  way,  that  room  was 
built  and  designed  for  the  old  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  hold  its  secret 
meetings.  It  is  said  to  be  absolutely  se- 
cure— at  least  we  believe  that  nobody 
can  bug  it;  nobody  outside  the  room 
can  know  what  was  said. 

Madam  President,  the  information 
that  I  discussed  yesterday  afternoon  on 
this  floor  is  common  knowledge  in 
Haiti. 

In  any  event,  the  CIA  yesterday  con- 
firmed every  jot  and  tittle  of  what  I 
said  on  this  floor  yesterday  afternoon 
about  Aristide.  The  CIA  confirmed  the 
perilous  situation  involving  Aristide 
and  the  necklacing  that  Mr.  Aristide 
has  practiced,  but  which  he  denied  yes- 
terday afternoon.  I  do  not  know  how 
careless  he  is  with  the  truth  on  other 
matters,  but  when  1  read  the  news  re- 
port on  what  he  said  in  S-116  yester- 
day, I  was  reminded  of  what  Churchill 
said  about  a  fellow  who  could  not  tell 
the  truth.  Churchill  remarked  to  the 
effect  that.  "Once  in  a  while  the  fellow 
stumbles  over  the  truth,  but  he  quickly 
straightens  himself  up  and  goes  along 
as  if  nothing  had  happened." 


The  CIA  briefing  yesterday.  I  reit- 
erate, confirmed  everything  that  I  had 
said  in  my  remarks  to  the  Senate  ear- 
lier. If  Senators  want  to  take  a  look  at 
it  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record  this 
morning,  fine.  But  the  news  media 
have  been  saying  all  morning  on  the 
radio  and  television  that  the  Helms 
amendment  is  not  going  to  pass,  and 
they  probably  will  get  their  wish. 

Aristide  is  a  killer.  He  is  a  demon- 
strable killer.  And  I  do  not  want  one 
life  of  one  soldier  or  sailor  from  the 
United  States  of  America  to  die  in  the 
interest  of  that  man. 

"He  is  a  psychopath."  The  news 
media  say,  "Good  God;  did  Helms  say 
that?"  You  bet  Helms  said  it,  and  so 
did  the  CIA.  By  the  way.  for  the  Record 
here  are  Senators  who  did  go  yester- 
day: Senator  McCain.  Senator  Cohen. 
Senator  Bennett,  Senator  Helms.  Sen- 
ator Kerry  of  Massachusetts.  Senator 
ExoN.  Senator  Nickles.  Senator 
Burns.  Senator  Pell.  Senator  Dole, 
Senator  Domenici,  Senator  Pressler, 
and  I  cannot  read  my  writing  on  the 
last  one.  Oh,  it  begins  with  an  "M,"  so 
it  was  Senator  Murkowski. 

(Disturbance  in  the  visitors  galleries) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  no  demonstrations  from  the  gal- 
leries. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  also  has  been  deter- 
mined, and  the  State  Department  ad- 
mits it.  that  President  Clinton  knew 
about  Aristide's  background,  about  his 
mental  illness,  about  his  use  of  the 
necklace  in  horribly  executing  his  po- 
litical enemies.  The  State  Department 
acknowledges  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  known  about  it. 

Let  us  talk  about  necklacing,  exactly 
what  it  is.  It  began  in  South  Africa 
with  the  Mandela  people.  I  remember 
the  news  accounts  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Mandela's  speeches.  She  is  a  great  ad- 
vocate of  putting  bicycle  tires  around 
her  political  adversaries'  necks  with 
their  hands  bound  behind  them,  filling 
the  tires  with  gasoline  and  striking  a 
match.  And  I  remember  Mrs.  Mandela 
saying,  "We've  got  the  matches." 

So  has  the  President  of  Haiti.  This 
cruel  man  has  made  fiery  speeches  ex- 
horting his  followers  to  use  the  neck- 
lace method,  as  it  is  called,  to  destroy 
his  political  enemies  in  agony. 

This  is  not  hearsay;  it  is  a  demon- 
strable fact.  The  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  known  it,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States 
has  known  it.  But  not  until  yesterday, 
when  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
began  talking  about  this  and  we  got 
the  CIA  up  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Capitol,  was  it  confirmed. 

Madam  President.  I  am  going  to  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time,  pend- 
ing whatever  comment  may  be  made  by 
opponents  of  this  amendment. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Fifteen  minutes.  Very 
well. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Thank  you. 
Madam  President. 

Since  I  only  really  have  a  few  min- 
utes, I  would  like  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  statement  the  opening 
section  of  a  report  issued  in  March  by 
America's  Watch  entitled  "Silencing  a 
People:  The  Destruction  of  Civil  Soci- 
ety in  Haiti." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  America's  Watch 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
human  rights  organization  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  know  its  finding  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues.  I  would  also 
like  to  include  a  short  report  by  Amer- 
ica's Watch  on  President  Aristide's 
human  rights  record  during  his  tenure, 
to  help  address  some  of  the  outlandish 
claims  that  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  on  this  subject. 

Madam  President,  not  in  regard  to 
comments  of  any  particular  individual, 
but  in  relation  to  all  of  the  rumors  and 
shopworn  gossip  about  President 
Aristide— much  of  which  we  have  heard 
before — it  reminds  me  of  Mark  Twain, 
who  said:  "A  lie  travels  around  the 
world  before  the  truth  gets  its  pants 
on.  " 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  respond 
point  by  point  to  some  of  what  has 
been  said  about  President  Aristide,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  today  that  if 
we  were  to  look  at  the  history  of  Haiti, 
we  would  see  a  very  different  picture 
than  has  emerged  thus  far  in  the  de- 
bate. 

Senator  DODD  certainly  has  a  great 
deal  of  substantive  knowledge  about 
Haiti.  He  knows  that  over  the  last  7  or 
8  years  there,  since  the  fall  of  the 
Duvalier  family  there  was  one  brutal 
military  regime  after  another.  We  have 
heard  today  a  long  litany  of  human 
rights  abuses  and  incidents  of  political 
intimidation,  for  which  they  were  re- 
sponsible, which  has  resulted  in  hun- 
dreds of  deaths. 

If  we  were  to  compare  President 
Aristide's  brief  tenure  and  his  human 
rights  record,  much  less  the  stopping  of 
the  drug  trafficking,  which  so  dramati- 
cally affects  our  country,  much  less 
the  number  of  refugees  coming  to  our 
country,  fleeing  persecution  before  the 
inauguration  of  President  Aristide.  as 
opposed  to  what  happened  during  his 
tenure,  we  would  understand  what  is 
really  at  issue  here. 

For  a  moment  let  us  put  in  paren- 
theses some  of  what  we  have  heard 
about  President  Aristide.  rumors  and 
innuendo  that  have  been  around  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  let  us  focus  on 
the  issue. 

The  issue  is  one  of  whether  or  not  our 
country  stands  for  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy. The  issue  is  what  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  to  support  the  democratically 
elected  Government  of  Haiti. 
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The  President  has  taken.  I  think,  de- 
cisive action.  I  think  this  blockade  by 
our  ships  there,  if  you  view  that  with  a 
sense  of  history,  is  a  very  strong  ac- 
tion. 

I  support  the  leadership  amendment 
because  I  think  it  balances  the  con- 
stitutional obligations  of  Congress 
with  the  President's  need  for  flexibility 
in  working  with  Congress  on  Haiti  pol- 
icy. The  pressure  is  on.  Maybe  there 
are  other  options  yet  to  come  before 
this  situation  is  resolved. 

I  think  this  amendment  sends  a  pow- 
erful message.  It  sends  a  message  to 
the  people  of  Haiti,  who  have  been  so 
courageous,  •^ut.  'vho  now  live  in  terror, 
with  the  threat  of  s-iolence  against  in- 
nocent people  always  present  with  this 
group  of  brutal  military  rulers.  It  says 
that  our  country  supports  democracy, 
we  support  the  brave  people  of  Haiti, 
and  we  support  democratically  elected 
governments. 

It  is  really  not  up  for  us  to  decide  for 
the  people  of  Haiti  who  they  elect  to 
office.  They  decided  3  years  ago  to 
elect  Aristide.  But  as  a  great  Nation 
and  as  a  great  people,  as  a  country  of 
immigrants,  we  understand  persecu- 
tion; we  understand  violence;  we  under- 
stand murder;  and  we  understand  how 
important  it  is  for  our  Nation  to  send 
a  signal  to  the  people  of  Haiti:  We  sup- 
port you  in  your  struggle  for  democ- 
racy 

Let  me  briefly  review  where  we  have 
been  with  respect  to  United  Stales  pol- 
icy in  Haiti,  to  see  if  it  holds  clues  for 
where  we  ought  to  go  from  here. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  debate  this 
amendment,  this  body  is  in  dire  need  of 
some  reminders  about  the  troubled  re- 
cent history  of  Haiti. 

About  7  years  ago.  Americans 
watched  as  Baby  Doc  Duvalier  was 
spirited  out  of  Haiti  in  a  black  lim- 
ousine, his  departure  hastened  by  the 
erosion  of  his  p)ower  base  and  popular 
discontent  with  the  cool  brutality  of 
his  regime,  and  facilitated  by  United 
States  and  European  diplomats. 

There  followed  a  stream  of  dictato- 
rial, brutal  military  rulers  and  police 
officials  with  close  ties  to  the  Duvalier 
regime  with  names  like  Gen.  Henri 
Namphy,  Colonel  Regala,  Frank 
Remain.  Prosper  Avril.  and  a  host  of 
others. 

Their  human  rights  records  were  ap- 
palling, driven  by  a  willingness  to 
crush  nascent  democratic  forces  in 
Haiti,  and  retain  their  own  feudal 
power  over  drug  running  and  trans- 
shipment, protection  rackets,  and 
other  forms  of  corruption  for  which 
they  have  become  infamous. 

That  is  why  when  I  hear  on  this  floor 
comparisons  on  human  rights  between 
this  period  of  relentless  brutality  in 
Haiti  compared  to  the  brief  tenure  of 
President  Aristide.  it  takes  my  breath 
away. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  Haiti  at  all 
over  the  years,  even  with  just  one  eye. 


knows  that  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  human  rights  record  of  these 
successive  military  regimes  and  that  of 
President  Aristide. 

I  challenge  my  colleagues  to  examine 
the  voluminous  evidence  from  United 
States.  European,  and  indigenous  Hai- 
tian human  rights  organizations,  and 
from  our  own  State  Department,  dur- 
ing this  period.  It  is  overwhelmingly 
clear:  The  record  of  these  successive 
military  governments  on  human  rights 
was  disgraceful.  Disgraceful. 

Haiti's  human  rights  record  during 
the  tenure  of  President  Aristide's  gov- 
ernment on  human  rights  was  not  per- 
fect, that  is  true.  But  it  was  light  years 
better  than  any  that  Haiti  had  known 
for  decades. 

There  was  a  period  of  violence,  most 
of  it  mob  driven,  which  released  the 
pent  up  frustrations  and  fury  of  Haiti's 
poor,  and  involved  horrendously  brutal 
abuses  involving  necklacing  and  worse. 

But  let  us  not  lose  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion. During  Aristide's  government. 
Americas  Watch  and  other  respected 
human  rights  monitors  confirmed  ap- 
proximately 20  deaths  attributable  to 
mob  violence— none  attributable  to 
Aristide's  government.  Not  a  single 
one. 

That  number,  compared  to  the  be- 
tween 1.500  and  2.000  innocent  Haitians 
killed  by  the  army,  police,  and  their 
auxiliaries.  20  under  Aristide,  1.500  to 
2.000  since  the  military  coup. 

Brutality  is  not  new  to  Haiti.  Since 
before  the  notoriously  brutal  mob 
killed  the  then  leader  of  Haiti  in  1915 
by  literally  tearing  him  limb  from  limb 
through  the  spaces  in  a  metal  fence  de- 
signed to  protect  him— an  incident  that 
in  part  sparked  the  United  States  Ma- 
rines' arrival  on  Haitian  shores  that 
year— it  has  been  a  way  of  life  for 
many  there,  especially  Haiti's  poor. 

Of  course,  no  one  condones  this  vio- 
lence. I  condemn  it  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms.  But  I  think  I  under- 
stand at  least  partly  what  drives  it:  the 
pent-up  fury  that  is  a  response  to  the 
relentless,  grinding  poverty  and  de- 
spair that  is  at  the  center  of  most  Hai- 
tians' lives,  and  that  has  been  for  gen- 
erations. 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  one 
central  fact  by  blurring  the  lines  of  re- 
sponsibility for  violence.  Under  mili- 
tary rule,  agents  of  these  de.  facto  gov- 
ernments, especially  the  military  and 
police  and  their  allies  in  the  country- 
side, engaged  in  a  campaign  of  terror 
and  abuse.  They  were  responsible  for 
the  abuses,  and  because  they  control 
Haiti's  judicial  system,  for  the  climate 
of  impunity  that  prevailed. 

But  the  violence  that's  been  ascribed 
to  Aristide  has  been  that  of  mobs  in 
the  street,  not  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment. That  is  an  important  distinction 
which  we  must  keep  in  mind  during 
this  debate. 

Now,  could  Aristide  have  condemned 
more    forcefully    the    violence    of    the 


time?  Tried  more  vigorously  to  rein  in 
his  supporters  by  public  pronounce- 
ments, condemnations  of  the  violence? 

Perhaps,  but  only  a  careful  review  of 
the  complete  record  of  his  administra- 
tion's statements  at  the  time  would 
allow  that  to  be  determined.  That  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  done  by  those  en- 
gaged in  this  debate  today. 

And  even  if  one  were  to  conclude 
after  such  a  study  that  President 
Aristide's  statements,  taken  out  of 
context  and  strained  through  trans- 
lations from  Creole,  did  not  condemn 
the  violence  strongly  enough,  or  worse, 
indirectly  encouraged  it.  that  is  a  very 
different  charge  than  the  one  directed 
at  his  military  predecessors,  that  has 
not  been  disputed  ever  on  this  floor. 
That  charge  is  they  engaged  and  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  a  conspiracy  of  mur- 
der, intimidation,  drug  running  and 
worse  to  sustain  themselves  in  power. 

To  compare  the  planned,  systematic 
pattern  of  widespread  and  brutal 
human  rights  abuses,  and  the  culture 
of  complete  impunity  for  political 
crimes  that  was  fostered  by  these  mili- 
tary governments,  to  Aristide's  policy, 
is  to  ignore  the  facts. 

It  is  to  betray  the  truth.  And  it  be- 
trays the  Haitian  people  who  have  suf- 
fered so  long  and  fought  and  died  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  a  new  democracy 
there. 

Aristide  abolished  the  system  of 
rural  section  chiefs  that  had  provided 
the  infrastructure  of  brutality  for  Hai- 
ti's Duvalierist  government,  replacing 
it  with  elected  mayoral  councils. 

And  for  those  concerned  about  refu- 
gees, and  its  relation  to  political  vio- 
lence, let  us  be  clear:  The  flow  of  refu- 
gees slowed  to  a  trickle  under  his  ad- 
ministration. 

After  the  coup,  it  again  exploded, 
pressed  on  by  the  increase  in  political 
violence  and  intimidation. 

The  tired,  2-year-old,  shopworn  gos- 
sip that  has  been  dredged  up  again  by  a 
few  Senators  over  the  last  few  days— 
about  President  Aristide's  personal 
character  and  emotional  stability,  the 
pictures  he  hangs  in  his  office,  the  alle- 
gation that  he  had  ordered  a  political 
enemy  killed  through  a  mysterious 
late  evening  phone  call  on  the  eve  of 
the  coup— while  our  own  Ambassador 
Adams  was  pleading  for  his  safety  at 
the  time  and  his  life  under  threat — is 
just  that:  political  gossip. 

Gossip  generated  in  a  cauldron  of  po- 
litical gossip  that  is  the  stock  in  trade 
of  Haiti's  elite. 

The  person  killed  was  being  detained 
in  an  army  facility,  and  we  are  to  be- 
lieve that  an  army  officer  took  orders 
from  Aristide  on  the  night  before  the 
coup  to  kill  Lafontant.  a  noted 
Duvalierist?  I  think  my  colleagues 
would  agree  that  this  is  highly  un- 
likely. 

The  story  was  covered  widely  in  Hai- 
tian newspapers,  and  those  in  Florida, 
and  the  details  could  have  been  read  by 
anyone  at  the  time. 
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This  kind  of  gossip  is  unworthy  of 
this  Senate,  a  steaming  brew  of  medio- 
cre police  work,  media  speculation  and 
conjecture  based  on  thin  evidence  that 
does  not  hold  up  under  scrutiny. 

These  rumors  are  not  new  to  those 
who  have  followed  Haiti.  And  if  there  is 
anything  I  have  learned  about  Haiti,  it 
is  that  things  are  not  always  as  they 
appear. 

And  that  you  need  to  check  out  care- 
fully allegations  that  are  made  in  the 
context  of  a  very  volatile,  and  deeply 
polarized,  political  context  like  Haiti 
where  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  powerful  and  the  powerless,  is 
so  wide — and  the  stakes  so  high. 

Let's  understand  what's  happened 
here  in  the  Senate  in  the  last  couple  of 
days,  my  colleagues. 

A  liberationist  priest  known  for  his 
fiery,  populist — perhaps  sometimes 
even  demagogic — rhetoric,  has  been 
made  the  victim  of  a  whispering  cam- 
paign focusing  on  2-year-old  unproven 
charges  which  have  re-emerged  now 
when  the  chips  are  down,  and  the  time 
approaches  for  his  return. 

Allegations  made  in  psychological 
profiles  prepared  by  elements  within 
the  U.S.  intelligence  community  of 
President  Aristide.  discredited  by  high 
administration  officials,  are  repeated 
on  this  floor  and  to  international  news 
reporters  as  if  fact. 

President  Aristide  is  a  quiet,  soft- 
spoken  man.  Senator  H.\rkin  yesterday 
on  this  floor  described  carefully  his 
background,  read  from  some  of  his 
writings  as  a  parish  priest  in  the  des- 
perately poor  sections  of  Cite  Soleil 
and  elsewhere,  and  spoke  of  his  per- 
sonal interactions  with  him. 

This  is  a  man  who  lives  in  a  modest 
Georgetown  apartment,  a  man  whose 
idea  of  a  good  time  is  to  play  soccer  on 
Sunday  mornings  with  neighborhood 
children. 

To  suggest,  as  some  have  on  this 
floor,  that  he  is  a  murderous  psycho- 
path, or  worse,  is  character  assassina- 
tion, pure  and  simple. 

As  a  priest,  he  served  in  some  of  Hai- 
ti's poorest  parishes.  His  ministry  in- 
cluded work  with  hundreds  of  Haitian 
orphans.  His  churches  have  been  raided 
by  thugs  and  torched;  he  has  been  beat- 
en and  harassed  by  Haitian  police  and 
military  thugs  repeatedly. 

Driven  by  public  relations  experts 
and  other  hired  guns  reportedly  paid 
for  by  the  ruling  families  of  Haiti  and 
their  military  allies,  this  gossip  has 
been  given  legs  in  the  Senate. 

But  through  these  distortions  and 
half-truths,  one  fact  shines  clear,  and 
it  has  been  the  basis  for  United  States 
policy  toward  Haiti  for  several  years. 

Almost  3  years  ago,  on  a  day  of  great 
jubilation  for  most  Haitians,  the  citi- 
zens of  that  tiny  island  nation  voted 
overwhelmingly,  by  almost  70  percent, 
for  a  new  President:  Jean  Bertrande 
Aristide. 

Hundreds  of  election  observers  from 
the  OAS,  the  United  Nations.  United 
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States  and  European  private  voluntary 
organizations,  and  others,  spread  out 
throughout  the  island,  from  Jeremy  to 
Cap  Haitien,  from  Port-au-Prince  to 
Les  Cayes. 

They  watched  as  Haitians  took  to  the 
streets  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
cast  their  votes  for  Aristide. 

They  watched  as  desperately  poor 
Haitian  peasants,  some  of  whom  had 
walked  for  miles  to  get  to  polling 
places,  stood  for  hours  in  blazing  heat 
to  cast  their  ballots  for  their  can- 
didate. 

They  took  this  risk  for  a  more  just 
and  democratic  future,  even  though  the 
memory  was  fresh  in  their  minds  of 
prior  election  efforts  that  ended  in 
murderous  rampages  by  Haitian  mili- 
tary thugs,  working  with  the 
Duvalierist  secret  police  known  in 
Haiti  as  the  Ton  Ton  Macoutes — the 
boogeymen  who  skulk  around  Port-au- 
Prince  in  their  trademark  black  eye- 
glasses and  whose  reputation  for  ruth- 
lessness  is  legendary. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall 
the  gripping  accounts  and  TV  footage 
of  those  sickening  episodes,  with  pic- 
tures of  the  carnage  wrought  by  these 
thugs,  of  innocent  Haitians  who  had 
been  gunned  down  in  cold  blood  as  they 
stood  in  line  to  vote. 

Gunned  down  or  hacked  to  death  by 
machetes  while  waiting  in  line  to  vote, 
their  blood  smeared  on  the  walls  and 
their  mangled  corpses  desecrated  by 
their  attackers  in  rooms  that  smelled 
like  butcher  shops  from  the  drying 
blood. 

When  I  consider  the  struggles  that 
people  are  willing  to  endure  to  cast 
their  ballots  in  other  countries,  it 
gives  me  serious  pause.  How  can  such 
sacrifice  not  be  affecting  to  those  of  us 
whose  democracy  serves  as  a  model  to 
budding  democracies  in  the  world? 

It  is  awesome  testimony  to  the  power 
of  the  democratic  ideal,  to  the  notion 
that  every  citizen,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  obscure,  can  register  his  view  about 
how  his  nation  should  be  governed  and 
by  whom.  And  that  his  vote  will  count 
just  as  much  as  the  wealthy  and  well- 
connected  of  the  posh  Port-au-Prince 
suburb  of  Petionville. 

I  fear  we  have  lost  much  of  that  com- 
mitment, that  zeal  for  democratic  self- 
government,  here  in  the  United  States, 
where  only  about  60  percent  of  us  show 
up  to  vote  on  election  day. 

Haiti,  and  other  countries  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  can  teach  us  more  than  we 
might  think  about  the  raw.  compelling 
power,  and  the  tenacity,  if  not  the 
technology  and  institutions,  of  democ- 
racy. 

For  at  least  that  one  moment  in  an 
election,  the  egalitarian  ideal — that 
each  person  counts  as  one  and  no  more 
than  one— holds  sway. 

And  it  held  sway  in  this  case.  It 
swept  to  power  a  Catholic  priest  who 
made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to  trans- 
form  the   current  power  structure   in 


Haiti,  to  begin  to  rectify  the  grossly 
skewed  distribution  of  wealth  and 
power  that  have  characterized  that  so- 
ciety for  so  long. 

But  his  rise  to  power  was  not  unob- 
structed. As  he  prepared  to  take  office, 
potential  disaster  loomed,  and  a  month 
before  his  inauguration  an  attempted 
coup  was  followed  by  violent  dem- 
onstrations by  his  supporters  and  oth- 
ers in  the  streets  of  Port-au-Prince. 

Faced  with  this  volatile  and  uncer- 
tain situation,  many  representatives  of 
the  international  institutions  that  had 
made  the  elections  possible,  sensitive 
to  fiercely  nationalist  forces  within 
Haitian  society,  and  reluctant  to  re- 
spond by  building  up  the  international 
presence  there,  decided  to  scale  back 
their  efforts. 

Many  withdrew.  Just  over  30  weeks 
later,  following  a  bloody  coup  in  which 
many  innocent  Haitians  were  killed. 
President  Aristide  was  forced  to  flee. 

The  basic  problem  in  Haiti  is,  as  it 
has  always  been  there  and  is  so  often 
true  elsewhere  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  that  a  tiny  portion  of 
the  population — the  upper  3  percent 
francophone  elite — cling  to  power  even 
against  strong  odds. 

This  tiny  elite,  composed  of  the 
grand  families  of  Haiti,  together  with 
their  allies  in  the  Haitian  military, 
have  ruled  Haiti  for  almost  200  years. 

They  controlled  the  levers  of  power 
in  that  tiny,  isolated  society,  and  they 
still  do. 

They  nourished  a  hatred  for  Aristide, 
a  Salesian  priest  who  had  become  one 
of  Haiti's  most  famous  proponents  of  a 
theological  tradition  that  has  its  roots 
in  the  works  of  people  like  Paolo 
Friere,  Ernesto  Cardenal.  Gustavo 
Gutierrez,  and  many  others. 

Aristide  has  for  years  preached  and 
written  about  the  implications  of  his 
faith  in  the  particular  concrete  situa- 
tion in  Haiti,  where  wealth  and  power 
rule  and  a  system  of  brutal  political 
and  social  control  dominates. 

The  leadership  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  provides  the  President  with 
the  needed  flexibility  he  may  need  to 
address  potential  contingencies  in 
Haiti. 

It  focuses  on  the  Governors  Island  ac- 
cord, which  the  military  has  now 
breached,  and  on  the  necessity  of  their 
abiding  by  the  terms  of  that  accord. 

By  doing  so,  it  sends  a  strong  signal 
of  support  for  President  Aristide's  em- 
battled government,  and  that  of  Prime 
Minister  Malval. 

It  rejects  the  efforts  by  Haitian  mili- 
tary officials  to  seek  a  compromise  so- 
lution which  would  allow  antidemo- 
cratic Duvalierist  forces  to  remain  in 
key  posts  in  the  Interior,  Defense,  and 
other  key  security  ministries. 

It  urges  continued  United  States  en- 
gagement in  Haiti,  to  press  for  a  just 
solution  to  the  crisis  there  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Govemer's  Island  agree- 
ment. 
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The  violence  in  Haiti  since  July  has 
been  breathtaking,  even  by  Haitian 
standards.  Hundreds  have  been  killed 
or  injured  in  the  campaign  of  street  vi- 
olence— mysterious  fires,  disappear- 
ances, kidnapings.  assassinations  in 
broad  daylight  of  Aristide  supporters 
in  full  view  of  police  onlookers,  and 
one  Cabinet  minister— that  are  the  tra- 
ditional techniques  of  terror  for  Haiti's 
military. 

This  campaign  of  violence  and  in- 
timidation is  designed  to  send  a  signal 
from  the  military  and  their  allies  to  all 
Haitians:  that  no  matter  what  the  peo- 
ple say  about  the  return  of  President 
Aristide  to  power,  those  who  have  al- 
ways held  power  in  Haiti  still  hold  it. 

We  must  respond  as  forcefully  as  we 
can  to  this  violence  by  using  all  the  le- 
vers of  economic  and  political  pressure 
at  our  disposal  to  force  the  military 
there  to  comply  with  the  accords. 

The  administration  has  adopted  the 
right  tack.  The  sanctions,  the  embargo 
and  its  strong  enforcement,  are  all  im- 
portant steps  designed  to  bring  about 
this  result.  I  hope  it  works.  I  fear  the 
Haitian  military  will  hang  on  regard- 
less, unless  clear  signals  are  sent  from 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  that 
their  continued  intransigence  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  international  com- 
munity. 

We  must  help  Haiti  to  create  the 
means,  mediating  institutions,  and  tra- 
ditions of  democracy  in  Haiti.  That  can 
only  be  done  if  those  now  in  power  ob- 
serve the  accords  and  step  aside. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
leadership  amendment,  and  to  oppose 
the  ill-conceived  Helms  amendment, 
later  this  morning. 

E.XHIBIT  1 

SiLE.Ncixc  .\  People:  The  Destruction  of 
Civil  Society  in  Haiti 
(Americas    Watch.    A    Division    of    Human 
Rights  Watch.  National  Coalition  for  Hai- 
tian Refugees) 
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tion for  Haitian  Refugees  traveled  exten- 
sively throughout  the  country,  visiting  eight 
of  the  country's  nine  departments  including 
the  island  of  La  Gonave.  and  compiling  what 
we  believe  is  the  most  comprehensive  picture 
yet  produced  of  the  disastrous  state  of  civil 
society  since  the  coup.  Because  much  report- 
ing on  Haiti  has  stressed  conditions  in  Port- 
au-Prince,  we  focused  in  particular  on  condi- 
tions in  the  provinces,  where  repression  has 
also  been  severe  and  systematic. 

Most  of  our  information  was  gathered  in 
some  250  interviews  that  we  conducted  our- 
selves. This  report  provides  the  names  of 
these  witnesses  whenever  possible,  but  a  ma- 
jority asked  us  not  to  identify  them  for  fear 
of  retaliation  by  military  authorities.  In 
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excellent  reports  by  the  Justice  and  Peace 
Commission  of  the  Diocese  of  Gonaives  and 
the  Port-au-Prince-based  Platform  of  Hai- 
tian Human  Rights  Organizations. 

Because  we  generally  insisted  on  eye- 
witness accounts,  this  survey  does  not  pro- 


vide an  exhausive  accounting  of  attacks  on 
Haitian  civil  society.  Still,  we  believe  that 
the  many  abuses  detailed  in  this  report  pro- 
vide a  representative  cross-section  of  the 
violent  repression  facing  independent  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  country. 
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to  Americas  Watch:  Mary  Jane  Camejo.  re- 
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and  Levin.  Helen  Katel  assisted  in  trans- 
lation. The  report  was  edited  by  Kenneth 
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introduction 

The  military  forces  that  overthrew  Haiti's 
first  freely  elected  president.  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide.  have  consolidated  their  rule  by 
ruthlessly  suppressing  Haiti's  once  diverse 
and  vibrant  civil  society— the  range  of  civic, 
popular  and  professional  organizations  that 
had  blossomed  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Duvalier  dictatorship  seven  years  ago.  In  a 
country  where  only  nine  months  before  the 
September  30.  1991  coup  67  percent  of  the  vot- 
ers cast  their  lot  with  Father  Aristide.  the 
army  has  presumed  that  the  majority  of  the 
population  is  hostile  to  military  rule.  Seek- 
ing to  avoid  the  kind  of  popular  unrest  that 
brought  down  past  military  regimes,  the 
army  has  attempted  to  deny  the  Haitian  pop- 
ulation an  organized  platform  for  its  dis- 
content by  systematically  repressing  vir- 
tually all  forms  of  independent  association. 
The  aim  is  to  return  Haiti  to  the  atomized 
and  fearful  society  of  the  Duvalier-era  so 
that  even  if  international  pressure  secures 
the  return  of  President  Aristide.  he  would 
have  difficulty  transforming  his  personal 
popularity  into  the  organized  support  needed 
to  exert  civilian  authority  over  a  violent  and 
recalcitrant  army. 

Those  behind  this  systematic  repression  of 
civil  society  range  from  the  army  com- 
mander-in-chief. General  Raoul  Cedras.  who 
has  overseen  countless  acts  of  brutality 
without  making  any  effort  to  hold  murderers 
and  torturers  accountable,  to  the  rural  sec- 
tion chiefs,  who  wreak  havoc  in  remote  ham- 
lets across  the  country.  The  cost  has  been 
the  vigorous  civil  society  that  Haiti  needs 
not  only  as  the  foundation  for  any  meaning- 
ful democracy  but  also  to  begin  to  confront 
the  country's  desperate  economic  and  social 
problems. 

The  range  of  organizations  targeted  by  the 
army's  campaign  of  repression  is  exceedingly 
broad.  Since  hostility  to  military  dictator- 
ship is  widespread  among  Haitians,  the  army 
views  virtually  any  popular  association  as  a 
potential  conduit  for  organized  opposition. 
As  a  result,  all  gatherings  not  controlled  by 
pro-military  forces  are  suspect.  Any  sign  of 
public  protest  or  dissent  is  swiftly  and  vio- 
lently repressed.  The  tools  of  this  repression 
have  been  intimidation,  arrests,  beatings  and 
murder. 

■The  biggest  change,"  a  priest  in  the  rural 
Northeast  told  us.  -has  been  in  the  social  or- 
ganization of  society.  Things  like  konbits 
[collective  work  groups]  and  grain  storage 
cooperatives— all  of  which  gave  people 
hope— are  destroyed  now.  Everyone  is  back 
to  working  and  trying  to  subsist  on  his  own. 
and  the  powerful  do  what  they  want  to  the 
weak.  The  solidarity  is  gone;  its  each  person 
for  himself.  "  Haitians  are  encouraged  to 
work  hard,  send  their  children  to  school,  ac- 


cept the  new  military-backed  authorities  as 
■constitutional.  "  and  blame  their  poverty  on 
the  OAS-approved  trade  embargo. 

As  international  efforts  to  negotiate  an 
end  to  the  crisis  in  Haiti  pick  up  steam  with 
a  new  administration  in  Washington,  the  res- 
toration of  a  free  and  vigorous  civil  society 
must  be  a  central  goal.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  de  facto  authorities  in  Port-au-Prince  to 
give  formal  recognition  to  Father  Aristide  as 
the  legitimate  President  of  Haiti.  Rather,  to 
reinstate  any  semblance  of  democracy,  guar- 
antees must  also  be  put  in  place  to  ensure 
that  freedom  of  speech  and  association  will 
flourish  once  more. 

Several  concrete  steps  can  be  taken  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  reinvigorated  civil  soci- 
ety. The  army  should  formally  and  publicly 
withdraw  the  de  facto  ban  on  public  dissent 
and  independent  assembly  and  association. 
Haitians  from  all  walks  of  life  must  feel  free, 
without  fear  of  arrest  or  intimidation,  to 
meet  with  popular  organizations,  to  assem- 
ble and  demonstrate  their  grievances  pub- 
licly, to  listen  to  religious  sermons  of  their 
choice,  and  to  read  newspapers  or  listen  to 
radio  stations  that  report  critically  on  gov- 
ernment actions. 

The  army  must  also  subject  itself  to  civil- 
ian authority  and  withdraw  to  the  apolitical 
role  that  the  popularly  approved  Constitu- 
tion of  1987  envisions.  Those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  murder,  torture  and  other 
gross  abuses  should,  at  minimum,  be  dis- 
missed from  the  army,  and  their  crimes 
should  be  formally  acknowledged. 

In  this  respect,  we  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  accountability  that  President 
Aristide  has  been  seeking  to  uphold  despite 
pressure  from  the  Bush  administration  to 
forget  the  past.  Whether  through  prosecu- 
tion or  lesser  disciplinary  sanctions,  Haiti 
desperately  needs  to  purge  its  army  of  the 
soldiers  who  are  responsible  for  this  violent 
repression,  perhaps  along  the  lines  used  with 
partial  success  as  part  of  the  peace  process 
in  El  Salvador.  We  hope  that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration, which  has  yet  to  take  a  stand 
on  this  issue,  recognizes  the  importance  of 
such  accountability  to  the  future  of  democ- 
racy in  Haiti. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  disagree  with  Presi- 
dent Aristide's  exclusive  focus  on  General 
Cedras  and  a  small  coterie  of  senior  officers, 
and  his  apparent  willingness  to  ignore  abuses 
committed  by  junior  members  of  the  army. 
While  it  is  most  important  to  establish  the 
principle  of  accountability  with  respect  to 
senior  military  officials,  this  report  identi- 
fies by  name  many  local  military  officials, 
including  section  chiefs,  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  repeated  acts  of  violent  abuse, 
and  these  crimes  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Ttie  blossoming  of  civil  socie/.v  in  post-Duvalier 
Haiti 

Until  the  September  1991  coup.  Haiti  boast- 
ed an  abundance  of  peasant  associations, 
grass-roots  development  projects  trade 
unions,  student  organizations,  church  groups 
and  independent  radio  stations.  Civil  society 
began  its  rapid  growth  with  the  fall  of  the 
Duvalier  dictatorship  in  1986  and  reached  its 
zenith  under  the  Aristide  government.  Jean- 
Claude  Duvalier's  flight  to  France,  just  a 
step  ahead  of  country-wide  popular  protests, 
created  a  profound  opening  for  independent 
associations  which  Haitians  vigorously 
seized.  In  part  this  took  the  form  of  an  as- 
sortment of  political  parties,  which  had  been 
banned  throughout  most  of  the  29-year 
Duvalier  dicatorship.  But  many  of  these  po- 
litical parties  were  no  more  than  vehicles  for 
the  advancement  of  a  single  politician  and. 
like  the  national  government,  made  little  ef- 
fort to  address  the  needs  of  the  majority  of 


Haitians  who  live  outside  of  Port-au-Prince 
and  other  urban  areas. 

In  the  countryside,  this  vacuum  was  filled 
by  a  variety  of  groups  that  responded  more 
directly  to  local  needs.  Known  broadly  as 
'popular  organizations.  "  the  members  of 
these  groups  mostly  from  the  country's  vast 
poor  majority.  They  formed  farming  co- 
operatives, literacy  programs  and  rural  de- 
velopment projects,  often  with  support  from 
abroad.  Churches — Catholic  and  sometimes 
Protestant— nurtured  this  movement,  and 
lay  participation  in  church  activities  ex- 
ploded. Some  associations  evolved  in  politi- 
cal directions  to  address  issues  of  land  dis- 
tribution, corruption  and  human  rights 
abuse. 

In  urban  areas  as  well,  the  realm  of  orga- 
nized activity  broadened  rapidly.  Politically 
active  trade  unions,  professional,  student 
and  women's  organizations,  and  thousands  of 
block  associations  and  community  groups 
were  born.  A  vibrant  press  emerged,  pri- 
marily in  the  form  of  the  much-listened-to 
radio,  providing  information  about  other  or- 
ganizational activities  and  a  forum  to  de- 
nounce periodic  attacks  on  this  independent 
movement. 

While  many  international  observes  of  Haiti 
bemoan  its  lack  of  economic  development, 
its  civil  society  was  remarkably  advanced. 
In  contrast  to  many  other  countries  emerg- 
ing from  dictatorial  rule,  where  pluralism 
among  political  parties  was  not  matched  by 
social  and  ideological  diversity,  political 
parties  in  Haiti  were  among  the  least  devel- 
oped parts  of  civil  society.  Rather,  the 
strength  of  Haitian  civil  society  lay  in  its 
breadth  and  diversity  outside  the  narrow 
realm  of  electoral  politics.  This  development 
allowed  Haitians  a  considerable  voice  in 
local  affairs,  even  as  their  ability  to  influ- 
ence national  politics  was  limited  by  an  un- 
repentant army  intent  on  preserving  the 
spoils  of  power. 

The  diversity  and  depth  of  civil  society,  as 
opposed  to  any  particular  political  party, 
provided  Che  base  of  support  for  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide^s  electoral  campaign  and 
overwhelming  victory  in  Haitis  first  free 
elections,  held  on  December  16,  1990.  Al- 
though not  all  popular  groups  endorsed 
Aristide.  many  if  not  most  backed  the  char- 
ismatic priest,  providing  his  last-minute 
candidacy  with  the  organizational  muscle 
needed  to  pull  off  his  electoral  landslide. 
Most  independent  organizations  flourished  in 
the  relatively  free  environment  of  Aristide's 
nearly  eight-month  presidency.  Many  added 
members  and  redoubled  their  efforts. 

It  was  one  of  the  profound  tragedies  of  the 
violent  military  coup  of  September  1991  that 
this  surge  of  organized  popular  activity  came 
to  a  bloody  halt.  Indeed,  far  from  a  periph- 
eral casualty  of  the  coup,  these  organiza- 
tions were  as  much  the  target  of  the  army's 
repression  as  was  the  elected  Aristide  gov- 
ernment. Violence  unprecedented  in  Haiti 
was  directed  against  popular  organizations, 
the  independent  media,  the  Ti  Legliz  or  popu- 
lar church,  and  anyone  else  who  brought  to- 
gether previously  powerless  people. 

The  army's  campaign,  which  continues  to 
this  day.  has  been  systematic  and  ruthless. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  coup,  ten  radio  sta- 
tions were  destroyed  or  shut  down.  By  the 
end  of  1992,  only  two  of  those  stations  had  re- 
sumed broadcasting.  Five  journalists  have 
been  killed  or  disappeared.  Section  chiefs 
outside  the  capital  intimidate,  arrest  and 
beat  reporters.  Few  correspondents  still 
work  in  the  countryside  and  those  who  dare 
to  continue  limit  themselves  to  pro-govern- 
ment or  noncontroversial  reporting. 


Other  targets  of  this  violence  include  pro- 
Aristide  elected  officials,  rural  development 
and  peasant  organizations,  neighborhood  and 
community  associations,  trade  unions,  and 
literacy,  pro-democracy,  students'  and  wom- 
en's groups.  Soldiers  and  section  chiefs  have 
hunted  down,  arrested,  beaten  and  killed 
leaders  and  members  of  these  groups. 

All  signs  of  public  dissatisfaction  with 
military  rule  are  swiftly  repressed,  including 
the  mere  possession  of  opposition  newspapers 
or  leaflets.  Demonstrations  by  students  in 
support  of  President  Aristide  as  well  as 
meetings  inside  the  university  have  been 
suppressed  by  the  Haitian  army,  using  tear 
gas.  arrests,  beatings  and  gunfire. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  come  under  par- 
ticularly fierce  attack.  While  the  conserv- 
ative Catholic  hierarchy  showed  barely  con- 
cealed distaste  for  the  priest-turned-presi- 
dent, many  priests,  nuns  and  lay  workers — 
including  large  numbers  of  those  active  in 
the  Ti  Legliz  movement  or  involved  in  peas- 
ant organizing,  community  development  or 
monitoring  human  rights— are  strong  sup- 
porters of  President  Aristide  and  thus  have 
been  targeted  for  retribution,  including  har- 
assment, threats  and  arrests.  Some  Protes- 
tant groups  that  had  become  strongly  identi- 
fied with  social  activism  and  development 
also  face  retaliation. 

While  de  facto  prime  minister  Marc  Bazin 
has  attempted  to  place  a  benign  face  on  this 
repression,  he  has  done  nothing  visible  to 
stop  it.  As  demonstrated  by  the  repeated  in- 
stances of  post-Bazin  repression  documented 
in  this  report,  the  change  in  occupants  of  the 
National  Palace  on  June  19.  1992  did  nothing 
to  alter  the  persistent  crackdown  on  civil  so- 
ciety. 

Meetings  banned 

Central  to  this  concerted  attack  on  civil 
society  has  been  a  ban  on  holding  meetings. 
Particularly  in  rural  areas,  the  army  has 
used  intimidation,  threats,  arrests  and  beat- 
ings to  dissuade  people  from  gathering.  In 
our  travels  throughout  the  Haitian  country- 
side, we  were  told  of  orders,  issued  by  local 
army  officers  within  weeks  of  the  coup,  bar- 
ring all  meetings.  People  learned  of  this  pro- 
hibition over  the  radio  and  often  were  per- 
sonally informed  by  local  military  com- 
manders. 

At  times  the  prohibition  has  been  couched 
artfully,  as  in  the  November  26.  1991  press  re- 
lease issued  by  the  Port-au-Prince  police,  a 
division  of  the  army,  which  required  the  or- 
ganizers of  any  assembly  to  identify  them- 
selves to  the  police  48  hours  in  advance  of 
the  proposed  gathering— formal  notice  that 
under  the  violent  circumstances  of  post-coup 
Haiti  few  would  dare  to  provide.  More  often, 
local  military  officials  articulated  the  ban  in 
absolute  terms.  Typical  was  section  chief 
Joel  Jean-Baptiste  of  Mahotiere.  who  told 
members  of  the  Tet  Kole  peasant  movement 
shortly  after  the  coup;  ■The  question  of  hav- 
ing meetings  is  over  with.  You  cannot 
meet." 

Meetings  deemed  subject  to  such  bans  in- 
clude not  only  formal  gatherings  but  also  ac- 
tivities of  peasant  cooperatives,  prayer 
meetings  and  even  chance  encounters.  En- 
forcement of  the  ban  is  often  left  to  Haiti's 
notoriously  abusive  section  chiefs— a  post 
that  was  abolished  by  the  Aristide  govern- 
ment but  reinstated  shortly  after  the  coup. 
Warrantless  arrest  and  short-term  detention, 
almost  invariably  accompanied  by  beatings, 
are  used  to  intimidate  and  deter  would-be  ac- 
tivists. 

The  targeting  of  civil  society  continues 
against  a  backdrop  of  an  army  allowed  to 
pillage  with  impunity.  Soldiers  and  section 


chiefs  prey  on  their  victims,  demanding  pay- 
ment to  avoid  detention  or  torture.  Haitians 
in  hiding  for  fear  of  army  oppression  are  told 
that  they  must  pay  a  fee  to  return  to  their 
homes.  Soldiers  at  military  checkpoints 
have  been  known  to  shake  down  virtually 
anyone  who  dares  to  travel  the  roads.  All  of 
this  occurs  with  absolute  impunity. 
U.S.  policy 

While  Washington's  capacity  to  curb  at- 
tacks on  civil  society  is  tremendous,  this 
power  was  largely  unexercised  by  the  Bush 
administration.  Preoccupied  with  stemming 
the  flow  of  Haitian  boat  people.  Bush  offi- 
cials sought  to  convey  an  image  of  normalcy 
rather  than  suggest  through  their  condemna- 
tion of  ongoing  abuses  that  political  persecu- 
tion might  be  motivating  large  numbers  of 
Haitians  to  flee.  President  Clinton,  while 
continuing  to  repatriate  all  Haitian  boat 
people  summarily,  has  vowed  to  address  the 
political  crisis  at  its  core.  Yet  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  this  approach  will  be  limited 
to  achieving  nominal  recognition  of  Presi- 
dent Aristide's  legitimacy  or  whether  it  will 
also  address  the  ongoing  repression  of  Hai- 
tian civil  society.  One  important  step  has 
been  the  Haitian  army's  hesitant  acceptance 
in  principle  of  an  international  observer  mis- 
sion, following  diplomatic  initiatives  taken 
by  Clinton  aides  working  together  with  the 
United  Nations.  But  other  forceful  steps  re- 
main to  be  taken  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
expression  and  association  for  all  Haitians 
needed  to  build  a  meaningful  democracy  in 
Haiti. 

First,  serious  abuses  should  be  imme- 
diately and  publicly  denounced,  without  re- 
gard to  the  public-relations  effect  on  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  limit  the  flow  of  boat  people. 

Second,  efforts  should  be  made  to  ensure 
that  the  U.N.-OAS  observer  mission  is  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  permit  its  members  to 
spread  out  throughout  the  Haitian  country- 
side. The  observers  should  have  the  right  to 
travel  unimpeded  and  unaccompanied  to  any 
facility  or  location  in  the  country.  Like  the 
successful  observer  mission  for  the  December 
1990  elections,  the  observers  should  also  in- 
clude uniformed  (but  unarmed)  soldiers  to 
facilitate  communication  with  Haitian 
troops.  To  fulfill  their  deterrent  function, 
these  observers  should  not  allow  their  public 
denunciations  of  systematic  abuses  to  be 
tempered  by  fear  of  antagonizing  the  parties 
to  ongoing  political  negotiations. 

Third,  to  establish  the  rule  of  law.  U.S. 
support  should  be  lent  to  efforts  to  purge  the 
Haitian  army  of  its  most  abusive  elements. 
While  the  Bush  administration  was  eager  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones  wherever  the  issue  of 
accountability  for  past  gross  abuses  arose  in 
this  hemisphere,  the  Clinton  administration 
should  recognize  that  democracy  cannot  be 
built  on  a  foundation  of  impunity  for  murder 
and  torture.  Haiti  is  an  ideal  first  site  to  put 
that  principle  into  practice. 

Finally,  in  beginning  to  rebuild  Haiti,  the 
Clinton  administration  should  resist  the 
temptation  to  view  the  Haitian  army  as  the 
sole  vehicle  to  stability  and  development. 
The  lesson  of  the  painful  16  months  since  the 
coup  is  that  peace  and  prosperity  can  be  se- 
cured in  Haiti  only  if  the  violent  order  of  the 
army  is  replaced  by  the  firmer  foundation  of 
a  free  and  vibrant  civil  society. 

Haiti:  The  Aristide  Govern.ment's  Human- 
Rights  Record 
(A  report  by  Americas  Watch,  the  National 
Coalition  for  Haitian  Refugees  and  Carib- 
bean Rights.  November  1.  1991) 

introduction 
The  September  30  military  coup  d'etat  in 
Haiti  has  thrust  to  center  stage  the  human 
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rights  record  of  the  ousted  government  of 
President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide.  The  coup 
was  less  than  a  day  old  when  its  perpetrators 
began  to  justify  the  overthrow  of  the  coun- 
try's elected  president  by  alleging  human 
rights  abuses  under  his  rule. 

The  irony  of  this  criticism,  coming  from 
troops  who  had  just  toppled  a  popularly 
elected  government  and  murdered  at  least 
three  hundred  civilians,  has  been  widely 
noted.  Nonetheless,  the  charges  are  suffi- 
ciently troublesome  to  warrant  a  serious  re- 
sponse—all the  more  so  because  the  military 
has  since  chosen  Jean-Jacques  Honorat.  a 
leading  human  rights  figure,  as  the  prime 
minister  of  their  provisional  government. 
Until  then  perhaps  Haiti's  preeminent 
human  rights  monitor.  Honorat  has  sought 
to  justify  the  coup  by  comparing  President 
Aristide  s  human  rights  record  to  that  of 
Uganda's  Idi  Amin  and  Cambodia's  Pol  Pot.' 

The  issue  of  human  rights  under  President 
Aristide  took  on  critical  importance  for  Hai- 
ti's future  when  charges  of  abuse  appeared  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  U.S  State  Department 
According  to  The  New  York  Times.  U.S.  offi- 
cials began  -movdng)  away  from  the  un- 
equivocal support  they  have  voiced  for  the 
ousted  Haitian  President  .  citing  concerns 
over  his  human  rights  record  "  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  Washington  would  withhold  its 
support  for  the  deposed  president  because  of 
these  charges'"  American  officials."  the 
Times  continued,  are  beginning  to  quietly 
disclose  a  thick  notebook  detailing  accounts 
of  human  rights  abuses  that  took  place  dur- 
ing Father  Aristide's  rule  "  which  jeopard- 
ized his  moral  authority  and  popularity"' 

At  the  time  of  the  coup,  we  were  complet- 
ing an  assessment  of  the  Aristide  govern- 
ment s  human  rights  record  as  part  of  our 
long-standing  monitoring  of  human  rights  in 
Haiti  Our  evaluation  is  based  on  fact-finding 
missions  to  Haiti  in  February.  March  April. 
June  and  September  1991.  as  well  as  exten- 
sive telephone  contacts  with  sources  in  Haiti 
throughout  the  year  We  issue  this  report 
now  both  to  provide  a  concrete  factual 
record  for  the  debate  over  the  Aristide 
human  rights  record  as  well  as  to  contribute 
to  improvements  in  the  human  rights  prac- 
tices of  an  Aristide  government  that  might 
return  to  power  in  the  future. 

In  providing  what  we  hope  is  an  honest  and 
objective  assessment— setting  forth  both  the 
setbacks  and  the  advances  for  human  rights 
under  President  Aristide— we  have  no  inten- 
tion to  lend  our  voice  to  those  responsible 
for  his  ouster  or  to  those  working  to  prevent 
his  return  to  power.  In  our  view.  President 
Aristide  is  the  sole  legitimate  Haitian  head 
of  state.  His  overwhelming  popular  man- 
date—over two-thirds  of  the  vote  in  a  free 
and  fair  election  held  less  than  a  year  ago— 
can  be  matched  by  few  if  any  leaders  in  the 
hemisphere.  That  mandate  should  not  be  dis- 
missed lightly.  While  we  recognize  the  need 
to  correct  the  human  rights  shortcomings  of 
the  Aristide  government — and  welcome 
international  attention  to  these  defi- 
ciencies—we believe  firmly  that  these 
failings  cannot  be  used  to  Justify  commit- 
ting yet  a  further,  serious  human  rights  vio- 
lation by  depriving  the  Haitian  people  of  the 
right  to  elect  their  government. 

Our  conviction  in  this  regard  is  only  rein- 
forced by  the  brutal  military  regime  that 
has  replaced  President  Aristide's  govern- 
ment. The  new  regime's  ruthlessness  can  be 
seen  in  the  forty  civilians  killed  in 
Lamentin.  just  south  of  Port-au-Prince, 
when  soldiers  seeking  to  avenge  the  murder 
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of  one  or  two  troops  went  on  a  rampage, 
mowing  down  pedestrians  and  shooting  into 
homes:  in  the  at  least  three  hundred  civil- 
ians estimated  to  have  been  killed  by  sol- 
diers during  the  few  days  of  the  coup  and  its 
immediate  aftermath— dwarfing  the  number 
killed  by  any  means  under  seven  months  of 
President  Aristide's  rule;  in  the  long  list  of 
independent  radio  stations  which  have  been 
silenced  by  marauding  soldiers;  in  the  arbi- 
trary arrest,  and  at  times  severe  beating,  of 
leading  Aristide  supporters;  and  in  the 
warrantless  raids  on  homes  and  offices  of 
those  deemed  opponents  of  the  military  re- 
gime As  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Port-au-Prince 
announced  on  October  24.  1991.  there  is  rea- 
son for  -profoundO  concern[]'"  over  ongoing 
fundamental  human  rights  abuses.  "  includ- 
ing credible  reports  of  indiscriminate 
killings,  police  harassment,  illegal  searches 
and  looting  of  private  homes  and  radio  sta- 
tions, arrests  without  warrants  and  deten- 
tions of  persons  without  charges  and  mis- 
treatment of  persons  in  the  custody  of  Hai- 
ti's de  facto  authorities."* 

Our  convictions  that  President  Aristide 
must  be  returned  to  power  is  certainly  not 
shaken  by  the  charade  of  the  National  As- 
sembly endorsing  at  gunpoint  the  army's 
choice  for  a  new  figurehead  government.  We 
recognize  that  various  elements  of  Haitian 
society  have  their  reasons  for  disliking 
President  Aristide  The  wealthy  feared  his 
talk  of  redistributing  wealth.  The  estab- 
lished political  class  resented  the  priest- 
turned-candidate  who  transformed  estab- 
lished political  figures  into  distant  also- 
rans.  But  disgruntled  minorities,  no  matter 
how  powerful,  cannot  snuff  out  the  over- 
whelming mandate  of  the  Haitian  people 
While  the  millions  of  Haitians  who  voted  for 
Aristide  may  not  have  the  international  in- 
fluence that  the  Haitian  elite  is  now  at- 
tempting to  wield,  their  Election  Day  ballots 
should  be  influence  enough  to  ensure  that 
their  considered  judgment  is  respected  Cer- 
tainly, a  bunch  of  thugs  brandishing  Uzis 
should  not  be  allowed  to  silence  their  vote. 

Still,  while  affirming  the  duty  of  the  inter- 
national community  to  press  firmly  and  ef- 
fectively for  the  early  restoration  of  the  le- 
gitimate constitutional  government  of  Presi- 
dent Aristide.  we  believe  that  an  assessment 
of  the  Aristide  administration's  record  on 
human  rights  is  appropriate,  and  the  allega- 
tions of  abusive  practices  under  the  Aristide 
government  should  be  fully  and  carefully  ad- 
dressed. This  report  is  devoted  to  that  task 
»  »  *  •  * 

The  government  of  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide 
compiled  a  record  on  human  rights  which 
showed  much  promise  but  which  was  also 
marked  by  certain  troubling  practices  *  His 
administration  began  to  pay  close  attention 
to  much-needed  structural  reforms  in  some 
of  the  institutions  that  had  long  been  used  to 
repress  the  Haitian  people,  particularly  the 
army,  the  rural  section  chiefs,  and  the  prison 
administration.  The  result  was  most  visible 
in  a  dramatic  decrease  in  violence  by  mili- 
tary and  allied  repressive  forces.  However, 
efforts  to  reform  other  institutions— notably 
the  criminal  justice  system— were  more  slug- 
gish. Popular  frustration  with  dysfunctional 
legal  remedies  led  many  Haitians  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  In  a  disturbing  de- 
viation from  his  stated  commitment  to 
human  rights.  President  Aristide  voiced  a 
certain  tolerance  for  this  popular  violence  as 
a  substitute  for  the  profound  reforms  of  the 
legal  system  that  were  needed. 

Since  1986,  the  military  has  been  the  chief 
barrier  to  democracy  in  Haiti.  As  we  have 
shown  in  earlier  reports.*  Duvalierist  forces. 


including  former  members  of  the  Tontons 
Macoutes  militia,  have  been  to  block  demo- 
cratic progress  only  when  they  were  able  to 
secure  the  army's  collaboration.  When  on 
rare  occasion  the  army  defended  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  stood  up  against  these 
forces,  the  violence  was  quickly  quelled. 

Under  President  Aristide.  the  generals  who 
had  controlled  the  army  on  behalf  of  past 
military  regimes  were  pressured  to  retire, 
and  a  new  generation  of  officers,  believed  to 
be  committed  to  democracy,  were  promoted 
to  take  their  place.  A  number  of  military 
men  who  previously  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  army  for  opposing  its  brutal  actions,  or 
who  had  resigned  because  they  refused  to 
commit  violent  abuses,  were  re-enrolled  and 
promoted.  A  handful  of  soldiers  were  sus- 
pended from  duty  and  even  arrested  follow- 
ing charges  that  they  had  killed  or  wounded 
civilians,  denting  the  customary  impunity 
enjoyed  by  the  military  for  abuses  against 
civilians. 

As  abusive  commanders  were  transferred 
to  obscure  posts  or  dismissed.  President 
Aristide  went  out  of  his  way  to  woo  rank- 
and-file  soldiers  and  to  shower  praise  on  offi- 
cers who  appeared  to  support  a  role  for  the 
army  in  support  of  democracy.  In  response  to 
popular  demands,  implementing  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  a  civilian  po- 
lice force  be  established  independent  of  the 
military,  section  chiefs  were  recast  as  "com- 
munal police  agents"  under  the  authority  of 
the  public  prosecutor  (commissaire  de  gov- 
ernment). They  were  instructed  to  turn  in 
their  weapons,  and  an  effort  was  undertaken 
to  weed  out  the  worst  human  rights  abusers 
among  them.  The  Justice  Ministry  also  sub- 
mitted to  parliament  a  long-awaited  bill  to 
reform  the  security  forces. 

The  Investigations  and  Anti-Gang  Bureau 
of  the  Port-au-Prince  Police,  strengthened 
by  the  admission  into  its  ranks  of  reform- 
minded  officers,  became  increasingly  effec- 
tive in  combatting  the  wave  of  violent  and 
frequently  politically  motivated,  crime  that 
had  swept  Port-au-Prince  and  other  cities 
since  1986  Prime  Minister  Rene  Preval.  in 
particular,  insisted  on  ending  violence  by 
criminal  gangs  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  democracy,  gaining  himself  the 
reputation  as  the  chief  law-enforcement  offi- 
cer in  Haiti 

The  army  was  by  no  means  thoroughly  re- 
formed. As  this  report  shows,  soldiers  as  well 
as  police  (who  remained  part  of  the  army) 
continued  to  be  responsible  for  some  abuse  of 
civilians,  including  killings.  Moreover,  the 
President's  confidence  in  this  new  army 
turned  out  to  have  been  misplaced,  and  there 
was  apparently  a  swelling  resentment  that 
went  unexpressed  until  it  erupted  the  coup  of 
September  30.  However,  these  failings  do  not 
detract  from  Aristide's  profound  commit- 
ment to  construct  an  army  that  marched 
side  by  side  with  the  Haitian  people,  instead 
of  against  them.* 

Along  with  his  reforms  of  the  military. 
President  Aristide  announced  the  creation  of 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  major 
human  rights  crimes  of  the  past  and  named 
a  group  of  distinguished  citizens  to  lead  it. 
He  saw  to  it  that  a  number  of  individuals  al- 
leged to  have  directed  killings  and  torture 
under  past  repressive  governments  were  ar- 
rested—albeit usually  for  the  separate  crime 
of  plotting  against  the  state— and  that  war- 
rants for  the  arrest  of  others  were  issued.  In 
an  important  symbolic  move,  he  closed  Fort 
Dimanche— long  a  center  for  torturing  and 
murdering  opponents  of  the  reigning  dicta- 
torship—and dedicated  a  museum  to  its  vic- 
tims on  the  site.  Aristide's  military  prede- 
cessors had  long  promised  but  had  never 
acted  to  shut  down  this  infamous  prison. 
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Overall,  violence  in  Haiti  of  all  sorts — in- 
cluding criminal  violence,  killings  by  sol- 
diers and  violent  rural  land  conflicts- 
dropped  conspicuously  during  President 
Aristide's  tenure.  From  February  7  through 
the  end  of  August  1991.  twelve  civilians  were 
killed  by  soldiers,  in  contrast  to  twenty-six 
under  the  eleven-month  government  of  Ertha 
Pascal  Trouillot^a  drop  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  Aristide's  efforts  to  exert  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  army  and  to  weed  out  abusive 
army  officials.  Active  intervention  by  the 
Aristide  government  to  resolve  land  con- 
flicts peacefully  left  a  toll  of  six  lives,  com- 
pared to  forty-seven  under  Trouillot.  The 
drop  was  even  more  precipitous  in  the  num- 
ber of  murders  classified  as  common  crimes. 
A  survey  of  crime-related  murders  reported 
in  the  Haitian  press  reveals  at  least  sixty 
such  killings  during  the  Trouillot  period  and 
fewer  than  ten  during  Aristide's  government, 
reflecting  the  more  aggressive  police  work 
initiated  under  Aristide.  Only  in  the  area  of 
lynchings  of  presumed  criminals  did  the 
number  of  killings  hold  steady. 

In  fits  and  starts,  the  Aristide  Justice  Min- 
istry attempted  to  improve  deplorable  condi- 
tions inside  the  country's  prisons.  It  also 
permitted  large  numbers  of  journalists  to 
enter  the  prisons  for  the  first  time,  so  that 
all  of  Haiti  could  learn  about  the  inhumane 
conditions  in  which  the  prisoners  lived.  How- 
ever, serious  problems  remained. 

There  was  little  improvement  in  the  slug- 
gish pace  of  justice  for  either  common  crimi- 
nals or  those  alleged  to  have  plotted  against 
the  government,  and  detainees  continued  to 
spend  many  months  in  prison  before  being 
formally  charged,  let  alone  brought  to  trial. 
The  few  trials  that  did  take  place  made  evi- 
dent that  the  judicial  system  remained  as 
inept  as  e»er  and  almost  as  corrupt. 

In  the  countryside,  the  advent  of  elected 
government  did  not  prevent  the  eruption  of 
several  bloody  conflicts  over  land,  usually 
pitting  groups  of  peasants  against  each  other 
with  one  side  often  backed  by  a  large  land- 
owner. However,  appeals  by  President 
Aristide  and  intervention  by  his  ministers 
may  have  headed  off  more  extensive  blood- 
letting. Far  fewer  people  were  killed  in  such 
conflicts  than  under  past  governments. 

These  limited  yet  important  advances  in 
respect  for  human  rights  in  Haiti  have  been 
largely  overlooked  by  the  international  com- 
munity in  its  focus  on  popular  violence 
under  President  Aristide— the  practice 
known  as  "Pere  Lebrun,"'  the  Haitian  name 
for  murder  by  necklacing  with  a  burning 
tire  Indeed,  the  lynching  of  suspected  crimi- 
nals continued  to  be  a  problem  under  the 
.■\ristide  government,  as  it  had  been  under 
most  of  the  governments  since  the  downfall 
of  the  Duyalier  dictatorship.  The  number  of 
incidents  of  summary  justice  by  crowds 
under  Aristide  was  roughly  equal  to  the 
number  under  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
government  of  Ertha  Pascal  Trouillot.  and 
considerably  less  than  the  surge  of  blood- 
letting that  followed  the  failed  coup  attempt 
of  January  1991,  during  the  last  month  of  the 
Trouillot  government. 

Of  deep  concern,  however,  is  President 
Aristide's  apparently  ambivalent  attitude 
toward  such  lynchings.  Although  his  govern- 
ment on  at  least  one  occasion  condemned 
popular  violence  and  on  at  least  another  oc- 
casion arrested  participants  in  such  violence. 
President  Aristide  failed  to  lend  his  personal 
voice  to  these  condemnations.  The  distinc- 
tion was  critical  given  President  Aristide's 
tremendous  personal  moral  prestige. 

The  absence  of  the  president's  voice  was 
most  urgently  felt  during  the  past  summer, 


as  crowds  of  Aristide  supporters  threatened 
the  court  trying  those  accused  of  plotting 
the  overthrow  of  the  civilian  government  in 
January  1991.  and  legislators  engaged  in  a 
political  battle  for  jurisdiction  and  power 
with  the  executive  branch.  Firm  condemna- 
tions from  the  popular  president  would  not 
only  have  radically  curtailed  the  incidence 
of  such  violence  and  threats  of  violence  but 
would  also  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
strengthening  the  legal  institutions  whose 
failure  had  bred  the  popular  frustration  that 
was  fueling  resort  to  Pere  Lebrun. 

More  troublesome,  while  President 
Aristide  often  spoke  eloquently  of  the  need 
to  respect  constitutional  remedies  and  polit- 
ical pluralism,  and  of  the  importance  of  love, 
brotherhood  and  non-violence,  he  seemed  to 
view  Pere  Lebrun  as  a  necessary  evil— par- 
ticularly in  two  recent  speeches  described  in 
greater  detail  below.  To  our  knowledge,  it 
was  not  until  he  was  ousted  from  power  that 
Aristide  explicitly  condemned  lynching  in 
public  comments  to  the  Haitian  people. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  hold  President 
Aristide  responsible  for  inciting  the  threats 
and  intimidation  used  by  his  supporters  or . 
the  lynchings  that  did  take  place.  We  have' 
seen  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  Aristide  or- 
dered these  apparently  spontaneous  actions. 
But  Aristide  deserves  strong  criticism  for 
failing  to  use  his  extraordinary  iiioral  au- 
thority with  the  Haitian  people  to  instruct 
them  in  forceful  terms  that  such  methods 
have  no  place  in  a  democracy.  In  this  sense, 
responsibility  for  the  killings  is  properly 
placed  with  Aristide. 
Background:  The  election  of  December  16,  1990 

On  December  16.  1990,  almost  five  years 
after  President-for-Life  Jean-Claude 

Duvalier  was  overthrown,  Haiti  held  its  first 
free  and  fair  elections.'  Since  Duvalier's 
downfall  Haitians  had  lived  through  three 
different  military  dictatorships  and  a  short- 
lived civilian  puppet  regime,  and  were  trying 
to  survive  under  a  weak  and  tumultuous  pro- 
visional government  headed  by  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Ertha  Pascal  Trouillot. 

President  Trouillot's  appointed  nine-mem- 
ber Provisional  Electoral  Council  sought  ex- 
tensive international  monitoring  and  assist- 
ance for  the  elections.  The  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States 
sent  several  hundred  representatives  to  Haiti 
to  support  and  observe  the  elections.  These 
forces  helped  to  ensure  that  the  elections 
were  conducted  successfully. 

Father  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide,  an  extraor- 
dinarily popular  Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
had  survived  two  attempts  against  his  life  by 
Duvalierist  thugs,  declared  his  candidacy  for 
president  at  the  end  of  October  1990,  just 
days  before  the  close  of  nominations.  His  de- 
cision to  run  electrified  Haitians  every- 
where, and  turned  on  their  head  widespread 
predictions  of  poorly  attended,  'managed  " 
elections.  Voter  registration  soared  and  with 
it  excitement  about  the  elections.  There  was 
only  one  significant  incident  of  violence  dur- 
ing the  campaign:  on  December  5.  about  an 
hour  after  Aristide  had  spoken  at  a  vast 
rally  in  the  Port-au-Prince  suburb  of 
Petionville.  one  or  more  grenades  were 
tossed  into  the  large  crowd  still  milling 
about.  Eight  people  were  killed  and  seventy 
wounded. 

On  Election  Day.  December  16.  voters 
stood  in  line  all  over  Haiti  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots for  president,  senators,  deputies,  mayors 
and  members  of  Communal  Administrative 
Councils.  There  was  no  violence  and  little  in- 
timidation. The  army  defended  the  integrity 
of  the  balloting.  It  was  a  day  of  awesome 
achievement  for  the  Haitian  people. 


One  day  later,  with  spot  returns  counted. 
Aristide  was  projected,  and  then  internation- 
ally acknowledged,  as  the  overwhelming 
winner  in  the  twelve-candidate  field.  When 
the  Electoral  Council's  final  tallies  were 
made  public  on  January  14.  Aristide  was 
shown  to  have  secured  67.48  percent  of  the 
vote.  His  closest  rival.  Marc  Bazin.  obtained 
14.22  percent. 

Before  he  could  take  office.  Aristide  had  to 
survive  an  attempted  coup  d'etat  led  by 
former  Tontons  Macoutes  chief  Roger 
Lafontant  on  January  6  and  7.  But  the  people 
and  the  army  proved  loyal  to  their  elected 
government. 

On  Inauguration  Day,  February  7,  1991, 
Aristide  became  Haiti's  first  popularly  elect- 
ed leader.  His  legitimacy  was  uncontestable. 

POSITIVE  STEPS  BY  THE  .\RISTIDE  GOVER.NMENT 
Extending  civilian  control  over  the  military 

President  Aristide's  attempts  to  transform 
the  Haitian  army  into  an  institution  that  re- 
spected human  rights  and  upheld  democracy 
began  with  his  inaugural  speech. 

"I  love  you.  General  Abraham."  he  told  the 
army's  commander-in-chief.  Herard  Abra- 
ham, as  he  announced  the  beginning  of  what 
he  called  "a  marriage  between  the  army  and 
civilians."  The  new  president  promised  to 
turn  over  to  the  military  a  six-million-dollar 
interest-free  loan  promised  by  Taiwan.  But 
after  gushing  praise,  especially  for  the 
army's  peace-keeping  role  during  the  elec- 
tions, Aristide  asked  Abraham  for  a  favor  in 
return:  would  he  please  retire  six  of  the 
seven  highest  ranking  generals  in  the  army, 
and  promote  in  their  stead  some  of  the  colo- 
nels who  had  supervised  security  for  the 
elections? 

It  seemed  a  masterful  move.  Indeed.  Abra- 
ham, who  himself  had  emerged  as  a  hero  by 
ensuring  the  Haitian  army's  support  for  the 
electoral  process,  complied.  Within  a  week. 
Generals  Gerard  Lacrete,  Serge  St.-EIoi, 
Acedius  St.  Louis.  Fritz  Romulus,  Jean- 
Claude  Laurenceau  and  Roland  Chavannes. 
and  Colonel  Christophe  Dardompre  retired 
on  full  pensions.  Colonel  Raoul  Cedras.  who 
had  headed  the  election  security  committee, 
was  made  a  major  general  and  army  chief  of 
staff. 

General  Abraham  stayed  on  as  army  com- 
mander-in-chief until  July  2,  when  in  what 
was  presumed  to  be  another  successful  effort 
by  Aristide  to  reshape  the  army,  he  resigned 
"for  personal  reasons"  and  Colonel  Cedras 
was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General  and 
named  as  interim  commander-in-chief. 

A  small  number  of  officers  who  were  noto- 
rious for  human  rights  abuses  were  trans- 
ferred to  obscure  posts.  A  particularly  abu- 
sive example  was  the  army  commander  of 
Petite  Riviere  de  I'Artibonite.  Maxi  Maxime. 

A  group  of  reform-minded  officers  and  sol- 
diers who  had  been  dismissed  under  General 
Prosper  Avril.  or  who  had.  in  some  cases,  de- 
serted the  army  rather  than  carry  out  retro- 
grade orders,  were  reinstated  and  in  some  in- 
stances promoted.  Among  them  were  Pierre 
Cherubin.  who  was  named  chief  of  the  Port- 
au-Prince  Police,  and  several  who  became 
members  of  Aristide's  personal  security  de- 
tail, including  Dany  Toussaint.  who  was  pro- 
moted to  captain,  and  Fritz  Pierre-Louis, 
who  became  a  lieutenant.  Pierre-Louis  was 
killed  by  soldiers  who  arrested  President 
Aristide  in  the  course  of  the  coup. 

Abolishing  the  system  of  section  chiefs 
The  most  significant  administrative 
change  undertaken  by  the  Aristide  govern- 
ment was  the  abolishment  of  the  system  of 
section  chiefs  (chefs  de  sections).  These  rural 
sheriffs,  integrated  into  the  army  and  re- 
porting to  the  local  sub-district  command- 
ers, had  for  decades  been  the  real  rulers  of 
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the  rural  sections  of  Haiti's  rugged  interior. 
They  collected  taxes,  policed  the  villages 
with  the  aid  of  dozens  of  deputies,  arbitrated 
land  and  personal  disputes  (for  a  fee),  jailed 
and  punished  malefactors  and  decided  what 
independent  groups  were  allowed  to  operate 
in  the  section.  The  worst  section  chiefs  kept 
their  sections  poor  and  cowed  through  extor- 
tion and  violence. 

In  early  April  the  Justice  Ministry  an- 
nounced that  Haiti's  555  section  chiefs  would 
be  transferred  from  military  to  civilian  Ju- 
risdiction, under  Justice  Ministry  control. 
The  renamed  "communal  police  agents" 
would  be  accountable  to  local  prosecutors. 
The  section  chiefs  were  ordered  to  turn  in 
their  arms  and  munitions  but  were  assured 
that  they  would  not  lose  their  pension 
rights.  The  ministry  also  announced  that 
those  who  were  found  guilty  of  corruption  or 
other  violations  would'be  discharged. 

Although  the  announcement  was  widely 
praised,  putting  it  into  practice  proved  more 
complex  than  anticipated,  and  a  lack  of 
guidelines  for  the  transition  added  to  the  dif- 
ficulties. Some  of  the  old  section  chiefs 
slipped  into  their  new  posts  and  continued  to 
operate  in  the  old  way.  Peasant  organiza- 
tions—including Tet  Kole.  the  Haitian  group 
that  has  taken  the  lead  in  monitoring  sec- 
tion-chief abuses— objected  to  any  of  the 
former  section  chiefs  staying  on  as  com- 
munal police  agents.  They  called  for  the 
training  of  a  new  police  force  to  make  a 
clean  break  with  the  coercive  practices  of 
the  past.  In  other  areas,  the  section  chiefs 
quit  the  vicinity,  leaving  it  without  any  po- 
lice force  and  allowing  violent  quarrels  to 
thrive. 

In  June,  reflecting  problems  that  occurred 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  members  of 
the  elected  councils  of  towns  and  rural  com- 
munal sections  in  southeastern  Haiti  wrote 
an  open  letter  to  Aristides  prime  minister. 
Rene  Preval.  alerting  him  "to  the  problems 
we  are  facing  relating  to  the  procedure  you 
decided  upon  for  choosing  the  communal  po- 
lice agents."  Among  the  problems  cited  were 
the  former  section  chiefs'  refusal  to  play  any 
role  in  controlling  crime  because,  they  ar- 
gued, "they  no  longer  have  firearms  to  use 
as  instruments  of  intimidation  against  evil- 
doers. .  .  ."  As  a  result,  the  letter  noted. 
"Banditry  has  increased  considerably  in-  the 
communal  sections:  (and)  thieves  act^  with 
total  impunity  in  the  absence  of  the  pjJlice.  " 
The  council  members  noted  that  'cenflicts 
have  Increased  in  the  countryside/tietween 
members  of  peasant  groups  "  and^hat  "in 
certain  localities,  there  is  even  ch»  threat  of 
bloody  tragedy,  because  of  the  excitement 
provoked  by  the  business  of  choosing  "  the 
police  agent.  The  letter  writers  rec- 
ommended that  the  prime  minister  name  the 
communal  police  agents  himself.' 

Attempts  to  curb  military  impunity 

Under  President  Aristide.  and  the  officers 
he  induced  the  army  to  promote  to  positions 
of  power,  human  rights  abuses  by  soldiers 
against  civilians  decreased  markedly.  During 
the  government's  first  seven  months  (Feb- 
ruary-August), twelve  civilians  were  mur- 
dered by  soldiers.  By  contrast,  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  Trouillot  govern- 
ment (March-September  1990).  twenty-six  ci- 
vilians were  killed  by  the  military.  Under 
prior  military  governments  the  figures  were 
considerably  higher.'" 

The  decline  in  military  abuses  was  due  to 
the  unprecedented  steps  taken  by  the 
Aristide  government  and  military  command- 
ers to  discipline  soldiers  accused  of  abusing 
civilians.  Impunity  for  rights  violations  was 
no  longer  taken  for  granted. 


This  new  approach  was  evident  in  the 
treatment  of  an  incident  in  Montrouis  in  the 
lower  Artibonite.  where  on  March  9.  two  sol- 
diers from  the  St.  Marc  garrison,  reportedly 
trying  to  extort  money  from  a  14-year-old 
peasant  boy.  killed  him  when  he  resisted. 
The  population  of  the  coastal  town  reacted 
by  attacking  and  killing  the  soldiers  and  set- 
ting fire  to  the  small  army  post  in  their 
town.  Soldiers  shot  and  killed  another  civil- 
ian in  the  fighting.  After  Prime  Minister 
Rene  Preval  visited  the  scene,  six  soldiers 
were  arrested  and  dozens  of  others  dis- 
ciplined. The  arrest  of  soldiers  for  infrac- 
tions against  civilians  had  been  unheard  of 
in  Haitian  history.  However,  no  civilians 
were  arrested  for  lynching  the  soldiers. 

Elements  of  the  new  approach— though, 
unfortunately,  tempered  with  a  substantial 
dose  of  the  old— could  also  be  seen  in  the  re- 
action to  the  deaths  of  five  youths  in  police 
hands  at  the  end  of  July  A  lieutenant  was 
arrested,  and  a  captain  was  suspended  from 
duty  while  an  investigation  was  launched. 
However,  the  results  of  the  investigation 
were  never  announced.  ( For  further  on  these 
killings,  see  "Continuing  Military  Abuse.  " 
below.) 

Toward  prisori  reform 

The  Aristide  government  allowed  unprece- 
dented access  by  the  Haitian  press  to  Haiti's 
prisons  and  thus  focused  considerable  atten- 
tion on  the  conditions  in  which  prisoners 
were  held.  The  governments  second  minister 
of  justice.  Karl  Auguste.  seemed  to  take  a 
particularly  serious  view  of  the  problems  in 
Haiti's  prisons  and  began  a  number  of  con- 
structive efforts  for  their  improvement 

Haiti's  prisons  traditionally  have  been  run 
by  the  military.  Outside  the  capital,  prisons 
are  found  inside  army  barracks.  Typical  con- 
ditions for  prisoners,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  pre-trial  detainees,  have 
been  characterized  by  beatings,  severe  over- 
crowding, lack  of  food,  co-mingling  of  mi- 
nors and  adults,  and  inadequate  sanitary  and 
medical  facilities.  In  the  recent  past,  deaths 
from  torture  and  starvation  were  virtually 
routine  in  some  detention  centers. 

Early  in  its  term,  the  Aristide  government 
finally  transferred  prison  administration 
from  the  military  to  the  Justice  Ministry 
The  public  prosecutor  was  the  titular  head  of 
the  prison,  which  made  gaining  access  to  the 
jail  easier  for  visiting  human  rights  delega- 
tions, but  soldiers  continued  to  serve  as  pris- 
on guards  and  the  warden  was  an  army  offi- 
cer. 

Aristide  demonstrated  a  commitment  to 
prison  reform  by  visiting  the  National  Peni- 
tentiary in  one  of  his  first  acts  as  president- 
elect. On  December  28.  1990.  he  spoke  with 
the  inmates  and  listened  to  their  complaints. 
He  promised  that  all  prisoners  would  have 
their  cases  heard,  and  that  those  who  were 
wrongfully  confined  would  be  released  He 
announced:  "Starting  next  February  7  [Inau- 
guration Day),  we  are  going  to  fight  so  that 
justice  reigns  in  this  country.  Each  and 
every  case  will  be  studied"" 

Aristide  was  not  the  only  official  of  the 
new  government  to  visit  the  penitentiary.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  their  predecessors,  both  of 
Aristides  justice  ministers  paid  visits  to  the 
prison  early  in  their  terms. 

After  a  visit  to  the  National  Penitentiary 
shortly  after  Aristide's  inauguration.  Bayard 
Vincent  announced  that  $10,000  a  month 
would  be  made  available  to  purchase  food  for 
the  prisoners  and  that  a  section  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Social  Affairs  would  be  delegated  to 
handle  the  logistics.  He  also  announced  that 
the  Haitian  Red  Cross  would  be  donating  65 
beds  to  the  prison.  Vincent  spoke  of  the  need 


for  "uniform"  treatment  of  all  prisoners  and 
admitted  that  there  were  no  decent  prisons 
in  the  country. '* 

Our  representatives  visited  the  National 
Penitentiary  on  May  1.  1991.  in  the  company 
of  then  public  prosecutor  Anthony  Alouidor. 
We  found  conditions  in  the  prison  essentially 
unchanged  from  those  observed  during  pre- 
vious visits.'^  The  prison  held  896  inmates 
that  day.  Alouidor  said.  Of  these.  227  were 
under  investigation— that  is  they  had  not  yet 
been  formally  charged  with  any  crime. 
About  one  quarter  of  the  remaining  669  had 
been  arrested  prior  to  February  7.  1991.  and 
their  status  was  unclear.  The  rest,  he  said, 
had  either  been  convicted  of  a  crime  or  had 
been  formally  charged  with  one  and  were 
awaiting  trial. 

The  section  for  male  common  prisoners, 
the  largest  in  the  prison,  held  some  700  in- 
mates. Food  was  inadequate,  open  sewers 
spewed  filth  into  the  compound  when  it 
rained:  there  were  large  garbage  dumps  in- 
side the  facility:  rats,  mice  and  insects 
plagued  the  prisoners:  and  most  prisoners 
were  forced  to  sleep  on  the  ground. 

The  delegation  found  nine  boys  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17  living  in  the  midst  of 
the  adult  prisoners:  this.  too.  was  a  continu- 
ation of  past  prison  practices.  The  boys  were 
released  when  this  was  brought  to  the  pros- 
ecutor's attention. 

The  delegation  heard  complaints  from  pris- 
oners that  they  were  still  subject  to  beatings 
by  guards.  They  were  told  that  in  mid-April. 
a  detainee  had  been  beaten  to  death  in  the 
National  Penitentiary  after  he  tried  to  es- 
cape. The  public  prosecutor  first  denied 
knowing  about  the  Incident  but  later  admit- 
ted that  it  had  occurred  and  that  the  inmate 
had  died  from  his  injuries. 

The  delegation  encountered  several  men 
who  had  been  deported  from  the  United 
States  after  serving  a  criminal  sentence 
there.  These  men  had  been  taken  into  cus- 
tody at  the  Port-au  Prince  airport  and 
brought  to  the  prison  without  any  legal  for- 
malities." 

Aristide's  second  justice  minister.  Karl 
Auguste.  visited  the  National  Penitentiary 
on  May  22  together  with  Prime  Minister 
Preval.  Auguste.  too.  listened  to  many  pris- 
oners' complaints  and  spoke  at  length  with 
Roger  Lafontant.  Marjorie  Robbins  and 
Serge  Beaulieu.  all  in  prison  on  charges  of 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  government.  He 
pledged  to  work  toward  improving  detention 
conditions.  Auguste  told  the  press  that  he 
had  called  on  the  Division  of  Public  Hygiene 
of  the  Health  Ministry  to  fix  the  prison's  la- 
trines and  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
hire  a  private  company  to  rid  the  prison  of 
mosquitoes  and  rodents.  He  denied  .seeing 
any  evidence  that  prisoners  were  being  beat- 
en. 

On  June  3.  Prime  Minister  Preval  visited 
the  prison  in  Petionville.  where  he  said  he 
saw  evidence  of  very  bad  conditions.  He 
promised  that  the  Ministry  of  Justice  would 
address  the  just  complaints  of  the  inmates. 

On  June  13.  Auguste  visited  the  prisons  in 
Petionville  and  Croix  des  Bouquets.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Justice  Ministry  press  release. 
Auguste  and  the  chief  of  the  ministry's  De- 
tention Service.  Raoul  Elysee.  interviewed 
detainees  and  evaluated  the  facilities.  They 
found  the  cells  in  the  Petionville  prison  to  be 
seriously  deficient— poorly  ventilated  and 
lacking  basic  necessities.  The  toilets  func- 
tioned poorly,  no  food  or  medical  care  was 
provided  to  the  prisoners,  and  boys  as  young 
as  twelve  were  kept  in  the  cells. 

Later  the  same  day.  the  minister's  party 
visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Military  De- 
partment of  the  West  in  Croix  des  Bouquets. 
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This  prison,  the  ministry  reported,  had  fewer 
detainees,  the  majority  of  whom  were  appar- 
ently serving  sentences  of  several  months  for 
theft.  No  minors  were  discovered  in  this  pris- 
on.'■» 

Several  days  after  these  visits.  Auguste  an- 
nounced that  the  detention  section  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  would  be  spending  60.000 
gourdes  (UBS  12.000  at  the  official  rate  of  ex- 
change) a  rnonth  to  improve  the  food  avail- 
able to  inmates  in  the  National  Peniten- 
tiary. (ThiB  is  virtually  the  same  sum  that 
had  been  promised  by  Bayard  Vincent.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  Vincent's  food-supply  pro- 
gram had  aver  been  implemented.) 

Auguste  also  announced  his  intention  to 
reduce  the  population  of  the  National  Peni- 
tentiary from  nine  to  six  hundred.  A  com- 
mission was  created  to  review  the  cases  of 
all  prisoners.  Auguste  vowed  to  correct  the 
prison  authorities'  failure  to  maintain  a  reg- 
ister recording  each  prisoner's  name,  age  and 
sex.  the  time  and  date  of  detention,  and  the 
reason  for  detention  He  recognized  the  need 
to  segregate  juvenile  from  adult  inmates, 
though  noting  that  inadequate  facilities 
made  this  goal  difficult  to  meet  in  the  short 
term.  And  he  pledged  to  establish  a  corps  of 
civilian  wardens  trained  in  the  requirements 
of  United  Nations  standards  governing  the 
treatment  of  prisoners. 

It  was  evident  that  under  Auguste.  the 
Justice  Ministry  was  making  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  improve  prison  conditions,  at  least 
in  detention  centers  in  or  near  the  capital. 
But  these  efforts  had  not  yet  borne  much 
fruit,  as  was  apparent  from  the  early  Sep- 
tember 1991  report  by  the  United  Nations  ex- 
pert on  Haiti.  Bruni  Celli.  Celli  spent  a  week 
in  Haiti  ittvestigating  human  rights  condi- 
tions. He  visited  the  National  Penitentiary 
and  the  prison  in  St.  Marc,  and  reported  that 
conditions  in  both  prisons  were  extremely 
had  from  Che  point  of  view  of  hygiene,  food 
and  meditail  care.  During  the  time  of  his 
visit,  he  s^id.  the  National  Penitentiary  had 
more  than  one  thousand  inmates:  not  a  sin- 
gle bed  could  be  found  in  the  St.  Marc  prison; 
and  lengtlw  detention  without  trial  contin- 
ued to  be  the  norm. 

Serking  justice  for  past  crimes 

Although  "justice  "  was  a  watchword  of  the 
Aristide  campaign,  the  new  government 
moved  slowly  in  shedding  light  on  the  major 
human  rigjits  crimes  of  past  years.  On  Feb 
ruary  25.  less  than  three  weeks  after 
Aristide's  Inauguration,  the  Ministry  of  In- 
formation announced  the  formation  of  a 
commission  to  address  "current  burning  " 
human  rights  concerns,  including  "the  mas- 
sacres at  .Jean  Rabel.  Danti  and  Labadie,  and 
the  conditions  of  detention  in  the  prisons.  " 
The  comiTussion  was  to  be  made  up  of  the 
ministers  of  justice,  social  affairs,  agri- 
culture, ahd  planning.  Choosing  the  min- 
isters themselves,  who  had  so  many  other 
pressing  concerns,  seemed  to  doom  the  com- 
mission from  the  start.  And.  in  fact,  this 
commission  never  seems  to  have  gotten  off 
the  ground. 

On  August  23.  a  second  commission  was  an- 
nounced.'* Five  independent  figures  were 
named  as  membei-s:  Nccker  Dessables.  direc- 
tor of  the  Catholic  Church's  human  rights  di- 
vision, the  Justice  and  Peace  Commission: 
Jean-Claude  Bajeux.  the  director  of  a  leading 
human  rights  group,  the  Ecumenical  Center 
for  Human  Rights:  Lucien  Pardo.  a  respected 
politician  from  the  Artibonite  region:  and 
two  young  activists  from  popular  organiza- 
tions. Patrick  Henry  and  Georges  Moises. 
Bajeux  and  Pardo's  identification  with 
KONAKOM.  a  political  party  often  at  odds 
with  Aristide.  seemed  to  underscore  the  com- 
mission's independence. 


The  second  i.:ommissions  mandate  was  to 
investigate  the  major  human  rights  crimes 
of  the  period  1986  to  1990.  that  is.  the  period 
from  the  fall  of  the  Duvalier  dictatoi'ship 
through  the  election  of  Aristide  as  president. 
It  was  to  have  a  four-month  term,  renewable 
as  necessary.  In  a  September  interview. 
Necker  Dessables  told  our  representative 
that  there  was  strong  interest  among  the 
members  in  extending  the  mandate  to  in- 
clude the  crimes  of  the  Duvalier  period.  He 
informed  us  that  the  government  had  allo- 
cated office  space  to  the  commission  but 
that  a  budget  was  still  in  the  works. 

The  lack  of  a  working  commission 
throughout  Aristides  tenure  did  not  prevent 
action  from  being  taken  against  a  number  of 
individuals  believed  responsible  for  abhor- 
rent crimes  in  the  past.  Nikol  Poitevien.  a 
major  landowner  implicated  in  the  July  23. 
1987.  massacre  ol  hundreds  of  peasants  in 
Jean-Rabel  in  Haiti's  Northwest,  was  ar- 
rested in  March  1991.  F'ive  other  suspects  in 
the  Jean  Rabel  massacre,  the  largest  mass- 
killing  in  recent  Haitian  history,  were  ar- 
rested in  April  but  quickly  released  for  pur- 
ported lack  of  evidence.  In  a  May  interview, 
members  of  Tet  Kole.  a  peasant  organization 
active  in  the  Jean  Rabel  area,  -said  the  oth- 
ers were  released  under  pressure  from  influ- 
ential individuals  in  the  region.  Poitevien 
had  not  yet  gone  to  trial  when  the  Aristide 
government  was  overthrown. 

On  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Jean- 
Rabel  massacre.  Prime  Minister  Preval.  Jus- 
tice Minister  .\uguste  and  Agriculture  Min- 
ister Francois  Severin  traveled  north  to 
commemorate  the  terrible  incident.  In  a 
speech  at  the  scene.  Auguste  promised  that 
all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  massacre 
would  be  arrested,  judged  and  convicted. 

In  anticipation  of  the  anniversary,  a  num- 
ber of  common  graves  where  the  bodies  of 
victims  of  the  massacre  had  been 
unceremoniously  dumped  were  excavated. 
Delegations  of  peasants  from  Haiti's  nine  de- 
partments took  part  in  a  ceremony  in  Jean 
Rabel  on  July  22.  A  symbolic  funeral  mass 
was  held  on  July  23  in  the  Church  of  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  in  Jean-Rabel." 

A  few  days  later,  the  Jean:Rabel  police  ar- 
rested two  others  accused  of  participating  in 
the  ma.ssacre:  Patrick  Lucas  and  Loud.v 
Herard.  the  former  section  chief  of  Djondjon. 
the  seventh  communal  section  of  Jean- 
Rabel.  According  to  state-run  radio.  Justice 
Minister  .Auguste.  following  interviews  he 
conducted  in  Jean-Rabel.  had  asked  the  local 
justice  of  the  peace  to  issue  arrest  warrants 
for  a  number  of  people  implicated  in  the 
mas.sacre.  but  most  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
police.  Lucas  and  Herard.  accompanied  by 
their  lawyers,  appeared  before  a  judge  in 
Port-de-Paix  on  July  26.  After  questioning 
they  were  jailed  in  Port-de-Paix." 

In  separate  matters,  the  Aristide  govern- 
ment in  its  first  several  months  i.ssued  war- 
rants for  the  arrest  of  Franck  Romain.  the 
former  mayor  of  Port-au-Prince  who  is  wide- 
ly believeci  to  have  masterminded  the  mas- 
sacre of  parishioners  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Jean  Bosco  in  September  1988.  and  Williams 
Regala.  defense  minister  under  the  abusive 
government  of  Henri  Namphy.  Romain.  how- 
ever, had  been  granted  political  asylum  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Regala  was 
also  believed  to  be  living  abroad. 

Many  figures  from  previous  regimes  who 
were  widely  believed  responsible  for  human 
rights  abuses  were  sought  not  for  these 
crimes  but  on  charges  stemming  from  their 
alleged  actions  during  the  .Aristide  period. 
Two  prominent  allies  of  former  dictator 
Prosper  .Avril  were  arrested  on  March  26  and 


charged  with  "plotting  against  state  secu- 
rity" and  attempting  to  overthrow  the  civil- 
ian government.  Evidence  .supporting  the 
charges  against  ex-Information  Minister  An- 
thony Virginie  St. -Pierre  and  former  Fort 
Dimanche  commander  Isidore  Pongnon  was 
not  made  public.  Numerous  accusations  have 
been  made  against  Pongnon.  especially  for 
directing  the  torture  of  prisoners  in  his  cus- 
tody at  the  infamous  detention  center,  but 
these  charges  were  not  pressed. 

The  public  prosecutor  at  the  time.  An- 
thony Alouidor.  also  issued  a  summons  to 
Colonel  Joseph  Baguidy  in  connection  with 
the  same  plot.  The  former  commander  of  the 
Police's  Criminal  Research  Bureau 
(Recherches  Criminelles).  Baguidy  is  a  prime 
suspect  in  the  1987  murder  of  presidential 
candidate  Yves  Volel  and  an  often-accused 
participant  in  acts  of  torture,  but  no  charges 
relating  to  these  actions  were  filed. 

Even  given  the  limited  scope  of  these 
charges,  the  military  was  at  first  apparently 
displeased  by  the  sight  of  civilian  authori- 
ties issuing  a  warrant  against  a  high  mili- 
tary officer.  Later,  however,  the  army  itself 
moved  against  Baguidy.  ordering  him  to  re- 
turn to  Haiti  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
where  he  had  been  dispatched  as  a  military 
attache  by  the  Trouillot  government  When 
he  did  not  return  the  army,  in  a  ground- 
breaking move,  court-martialed  him  in 
absentia  for  desertion,  sentencing  him  in  Au- 
gust to  two  years  in  prison. 

Daniel  Narcisse.  another  close  associate  of 
Prosper  Avril.  was  arrested  on  July  13  for  al- 
legedly plotting  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment. Narci.sse  had  headed  the  Commissariat 
for  Overseas  Haitians  under  the  Avril  gov- 
ernment. Arrested  at  the  same  time,  and  al- 
legedly involved  in  the  same  plot,  were  Anto- 
nio Paul  (brother  of  deceased  Colonel  Jean- 
Claude  Paul).  Major  Wilner  Louis  of  the  Hai- 
tian Marines,  and  a  half-dozen  others.  At  a 
press  conference  Police  Chief  Cherubin  pre- 
sented 46  molotov  cocktails  which  he  said 
had  been  seized  at  various  homes. 

None  of  those  arrested  for  allegedly  plot- 
ting against  the  state  was  ever  brought  to 
trial,  and  the  evidence  against  them  that 
was  made  public  was  not  terribly  convincing. 
At  the  time  of  the  coup,  it  remained  unclear 
whether  these  were  valid  prosecutions.  What 
was  clear,  however,  was  that  the  decision  to 
pursue  charges  of  coup  plotting  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  pressing  charges  for  past  human 
rights  abuses  fueled  popular  frustration  with 
the  legal  system  as  a  mechanism  for  con- 
fronting violence. 

Creating  a  civilian  police  force 

The  1987  Haitian  Constitution  mandates 
the  creation  of  a  police  force  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  Haiti's  po- 
lice force  has  historically  been  a  division  of 
the  army  and  no  Haitian  president  before 
.\ristide  had  taken  any  steps  to  form  this 
separate  force. 

In  August  Minister  of  Justice  Karl  Auguste 
submitted  a  bill  to  parliament  outlining  the 
creation  of  a  separate  police  force.  The  bill 
was  never  made  a  part  of  the  public  record, 
hindering  public  debate  that  might  have 
helped  to  break  the  legislative  deadlock  over 
the  bill  which  evolved  behind  closed  doors. 

According  to  a  copy  made  available  to  us 
privately,  the  bill  envisioned  a  centralized 
force  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justice 
Ministry  with  a  command  structure  similar 
to  the  army's.  The  bill  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  "administrative  "  and  "judi- 
cial '  branch  of  the  police.  The  administra- 
tive branch  would  be  responsible  for  tradi- 
tional policing  duties  including  riot  control. 
It    would    include    six    units:    penitentiary. 
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anci-not.  Urefightin?.  traffic,  anti-gang  and 
narcotics,  and  anti-contraband.  The  judicial 
police  would  be  composed  of  the  public  pros- 
ecutor and  his  deputies  (commissaires  de 
gouvemement  and  substituts         de 

commissaires).  investigative  magistrates. 
Justices  of  the  peace,  and  officers  and  police 
agents  as  defined  in  the  criminal  code. 

Advocates  of  greater  civilian  control  over 
the  police  objected  to  the  bill  because  it  al- 
lowed for  civilian  oversight  only  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  hierarchy,  where  the  Justice 
Ministry  would  replace  the  Defense  Ministry 
as  the  supervising  agency,  while  retaining  a 
military  chain-of-command  within  the  police 
department.  On  the  other  hand,  many  in  the 
army  and  the  police  objected  to  any  form  of 
submission  to  civilian  authority. 

In  response  to  those  who  said  the  bill  did 
not  go  far  enough,  the  legislators  developed 
an  alternative  plan  which  would  have  had 
the  police  report  not  only  to  Justice  Min- 
istry officials  but  also  to  local  elected  offi- 
cials. However,  the  plan  was  criticized  for 
creating  a  complex  and  overlapping  chain  of 
command.  The  dispute  over  the  bill  had  not 
been  resolved  at  the  time  of  the  coup. 
Th.e  President's  personal  security  guard 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation  in 
Haiti  about  the  Service  de  Securite  du  Presi- 
dent (SSP).  President  Aristide  has  said  that 
he  sought  to  create  a  small,  well  trained  se- 
curity force  to  assure  his  personal  protec- 
tion. As  a  popular  civilian  president  in  a 
country  traditionally  ruled  by  the  army,  his 
nervousness  about  his  own  safety  was  not 
surprising.  Yet  extravagant  rumors  have  lik- 
ened the  SSP  to  the  brutal  Tontons 
Macoutes  militia  created  by  Frangois 
Duvalier  as  a  counterweight  to  the  army. 
The  SSP's  existence  became  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  president  and  the  army, 
and  was  cited  by  the  military  after  their 
coup  as  one  of  their  chief  grievances 

What  was  this  SSP''  As  the  interview  below 
makes  clear,  it  consisted  of  some  thirty 
men— soldiers  and  civilfans— who  received 
training  in  security  techniques  from  a  hand- 
ful of  French  and  Swiss  police  officers  It 
seems  that  the  wild  charges  about  the  force 
were  deliberately  invented  to  stir  up  resent- 
ment against  the  president  among  army 
troops— that,  in  fact,  the  SSP  should  have 
beer  no  more  an  affront  to  the  army  than 
the  civilian  U.S.  Secret  Service  is  to  the 
Pentagon.  The  army's  unwillingness  to  ac- 
cept the  SSP  was  yet  another  example  of  its 
refusal  to  submit  to  civilian  authority. 

In  an  October  6  interview  with  Radio  Can- 
ada," Laurent  Walpen.  the  chief  of  the  Gene- 
va police,  explained  his  role  in  training  this 
security  corps  and  providing  advice  on  the 
formation  of  a  civilian  police  force: 

"When  I  came  to  Haiti  in  the  month  of 
June.  I  realized  that  the  people,  after  all  the 
suffering  they  had  been  through,  had  an 
enormous  need  for  security.  ...  It  was  this 
that  persuaded  President  Aristide  to  ask  the 
French  first,  and  then  the  Swiss  for  advice 
on  setting  up  this  civilian,  democratic  police 
force  that  would  respect  human  rights. 

"So.  it  was  in  this  context  that  the  Geneva 
police  undertook  an  exploratory  mission  at 
the  beginning  of  June;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  month  of  September,  two  officials  from 
the  Geneva  police,  and  then  a  third,  went  to 
Haiti  for  two  and  a  half  weeks.  Their  mission 
was  the  following:  first  of  all.  it  was  to  pro- 
vide training  for  the  personal  security  guard 
{garde  rapproch.ee)  of  the  President,  who  felt 
threatened  (and  the  events  have  shown  that 
he  was  not  wrong.)  Next,  he  asked  to  be 
counseled  on  protective  measures,  especially 
architectural,  to  take  for  the  security  of  offi- 


cial buildings.  In  the  longer  term,  we  would 
have  proposed  the  creation  of  a  police  acad- 
emy that  he  hoped  would  be  open  to  women, 
and  finally,  proposed  to  him  new  structures 
for  the  national  police." 

Asked  by  the  interviewer  whether  the 
Swiss  were  training  a  "personal  militia"  for 
Aristide.  Walpen  replied: 

"It's  absolutely  false.  The  mission  of  our 
collaborators  was  to  train  the  personal  secu- 
rity guard  of  the  president.  This  guard  was 
not  a  private  militia:  besides  it  was  made  up 
of  civilians  and  military  personnel  The  com- 
mander of  the  guard  was  himself  a  major  in 
the  army,  a  physician/major  who.  naturally. 
as  a  function  of  his  role  as  a  doctor,  did  not 
have  immense  experience  with  the  problems 
of  security  and  protection  of  people.  We 
trained  (as  the  French  did  before  us)  for 
some  three  months.  We  had  just  completed 
the  training  of  the  personal  security  guard  of 
the  president  We  trained  some  thirty  per- 
sons. .  .  . 

"This  story  of  the  personal  militia  is  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  our  trainers.  They  never 
had  the  impression  that  President  Aristide 
was  forming  a  parallel  militia;  they  went 
there  at  the  request  of  the  President  in  a 
very  traditional  mission  of  collaboration,  as 
they  have  in  other  countries." 

Asked  by  the  reporter  to  comment  on  the 
source  of  the  Haitian  army's  discontent,  the 
Geneva  police  chief  said: 

"I  think  this  is  very  simple.  'Vou  must 
know  that  in  Haiti  there  has  only  been  but 
one  real  and  true  power:  the  army  .  .  .  with 
its  excesses,  its  exactions,  its  abuses  that  we 
know  about.  Clearly,  if  a  civilian  police  force 
had  been  created,  the  army  would  see  its 
power  amputated,  because  its  mission  would 
be  reduced  to  the  protection  of  the  state 

"Now.  for  the  army  to  lose  this  police 
power,  was  to  lose  a  great  part  of  its  prerog- 
atives, and  beyond  that  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Aristide  had  dismissed  a  certain  num- 
ber of  military  officials  was  doubtless  of  a 
nature  to  irritate  the  military.  It  is  possible 
that  the  presence  of  police  officers  from  Ge- 
neva in  Haiti  could  have  been  the  crys- 
tallization, the  demonstration  for  the  mili- 
tary, that  President  Aristide  wanted  to  move 
from  talk  into  action  and  create  a  civilian 
police." 

ONGOING  ABUSES  UNDER  PRESIDENT  ARISTIDE 
Popular  violence 

One  product  of  this  dysfunctional  legal 
system  as  a  means  for  addressing  human 
rights  abuse  was  a  rise  in  popular  violence, 
as  Haitians  simply  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  Under  President  Aristide.  no 
progress  was  made  in  combating  the  practice 
of  summary  Justice,  or  lynching.  Lynching  of 
suspected  criminals  continued  to  occur  at 
approximately  the  same  pace  as  it  had  under 
most  of  the  Trouillot  government's  tenure. 

Threats  of  lynching  also  became  a  tool 
used  by  some  supporters  of  the  Aristide  gov- 
ernment to  intimidate  opposition  politi- 
cians. Although  no  one  was  ever  killed  by 
the  large  crowds  that  gathered  on  several  in- 
stances to  support  the  Aristide  government, 
several  members  of  Parliament  were  roughed 
up.  the  offices  of  a  trade  union  were  burned 
down  and  those  of  a  popular  organization 
looted.  President  Aristide  did  not  publicly 
discourage  this  activity,  and  his  government 
rarely  intervened. 

In  addition,  both  explicit  and  implicit 
threats  of  lynching  had  the  effect  of  discour- 
aging lawyers  from  defending  unpopular  fig- 
ures. 

Haiti's  long  history  of  entrenched  lawless- 
ness— dominated  by  corrupt  dictators,  presi- 
dents-for-life,      and      military      strongmen. 


backed  by  a  cowed  and  ineffectual  judicial 
system,  and  sustained  by  police  forces  that 
answered  only  to  the  army— has  bred  resort 
to  "popular  justice"  as  the  only  form  of  re- 
dress for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population  without  access  to  or  confidence 
in  the  courts. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Duvalier  dynasty, 
"dechoukr.ge."  or  uprooting,  in  which  people 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  has  been 
a  recurrent  form  of  alternative  "justice." 
and  until  recently,  it  was  the  only  kind  of 
"Justice  "  people  ever  experienced  on  their 
behalves. 

In  1986.  when  Jean-Claude  Duvalier  fled 
Haiti  and  was  replaced  by  a  military  junta, 
hundreds  of  Tontons  Macoutes  were  believed 
killed  in  retaliation  for  twenty-nine  years  of 
oppression.  By  contrast.  only  two 
Duvalierist  leaders  were  ever  brought  to 
trial  and  convicted. 

In  September  1988.  a  few  days  after  mili- 
tary-backed gunmen  killed  thirteen  people 
and  wounded  more  than  seventy  at  a  mass  in 
Father  Aristide's  Church  of  St.  Jean  Bosco. 
soldiers  promising  reforms  launched  a  coup 
d'etat  and  a  surge  of  dechoukage  began 
again.  Some  of  those  alleged  to  have  mur- 
dered in  the  church  were  executed  in  the 
streets.  Once  again,  the  new  regime  of  Gen- 
eral Prosper  Avril  failed  to  substitute  any 
Justice  in  the  courtroom. 

By  1990.  dechoukage  had  become  such  a 
common  feature  of  political  upheaval  in 
Haiti  that  many  of  Aristide's  detractors  said 
they  feared  that  his  victory  in  the  December 
elections  would  lead  to  a  repeat  of  the  popu- 
lar killings  of  1986  and  1988.  The  lack  of  any 
significant  prosecutions  under  the  interim 
Trouillot  government  only  heightened  the 
potential  for  violence.  In  fact,  election  day 
and  many  days  after  were  tranquil. 

Dechoukage  resurfaced  only  after  former 
Tontons  Macoutes  leader  Roger  Lafontant 
tried  to  take  away  .Aristide's  electoral  vic- 
tory a  month  before  his  inauguration.  On 
January  6,  at  the  first  word  of  the  attempted 
coup  d'etat,  crowds  went  into  the  streets, 
built  barricades  and  demanded  that  the  army 
move  against  the  plotters.  Dozens  of  people 
were  killed  in  battles  between  Lafontant 
supporters  and  loyal  civilian  and  military 
groups.  Nobody  knew  how  deep  Lafontant's 
support  ran.  and  mobs  attacked  others  al- 
leged to  be  supporting  him.  sometimes  muti- 
lating and  burning  them  alive.  One  target 
was  the  conservative  archbishop  of  Port-au- 
Prince.  Francois  Wolff  Ligonde.  and  Aristide 
opponent.  He  escaped,  but  the  Vatican's  rep- 
resentative in  Haiti  was  nearly  lynched,  and 
several  church  buildings  were  destroyed.  At 
least  thirty  people  were  killed  in  Port-au- 
Prince  in  such  incidents  over  three  days. 

Lafontant  and  his  cohorts  were  captured 
and  jailed,  and  trials  were  prepared.  But  the 
dream  that  began  on  December  16.  of  a  Haiti 
that  could  choose  its  leaders  in  peaceful 
elections  instead  of  through  violence,  had 
been  tarnished. 

The  Lafontant  coup  left  many  Haitians  be- 
lieving that  only  popular  vigilance  could 
keep  the  Aristide  government  in  power 
Given  Haiti's  inexperience  with  democratic 
pluralism,  many  Aristide  supporters  were 
unable  to  distinguish  lawful  criticism  of  the 
president  or  his  appointees  from  the  desta- 
bilizing efforts  of  Tontons  Macoutes  or  coup- 
plotting  soldiers.  They  viewed  the  need  for 
popular  mobilization— including  the  threat 
of  violence — as  a  necessary  tool  to  deter  fur- 
ther military  or  right-wing  adventurism. 

Unfortunately,  this  arguably  defensive  use 
of  the  threat  of  popular  violence  gave  way 
increasingly  to  an  offensive  use — not  against 
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enemies  of  democracy  but  against  legitimate 
political  opponents  of  President  Aristide. 
The  Aristide  governments  first  seven 
months  in  office  were  marked  by  ongoing 
friction  between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  majority  of  legislators  in  the  two-cham- 
ber parliament.  The  root  of  the  conflict,  ac- 
cording to  most  observers,  was  less  ideology 
than  competition  for  power  and  jobs.  Par- 
liamentarians who  were  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Front  for  Change  and  Democracy 
(FNCD).  the  coalition  which  had  sponsored 
Aristide's  candidacy,  were  disappointed  when 
Aristide  appointed  a  government  of  close  as- 
sociates, many  of  them  without  political  ex- 
perience, while  passing  over  the  political 
parties  and  leaders  who  had  campaigned  with 
him.  Aristide  rubbed  salt  in  their  wounds 
when  he  proceeded  to  replace  Supreme  Court 
judges  and  make  other  important  decisions 
without  consulting  the  legislature. 

At  first,  the  legislators  manifested  their 
dissatisfaction  by  bickering  with  the  execu- 
tive, delaying  approval  of  executive  appoint- 
ments and  summoning  ministers  to  appear 
before  the  chambers.  But  as  the  stand-off 
continued,  members  of  parliament  began  to 
call  for  Prime  Minister  Preval's  resignation. 
As  the  battle  heated  up.  with  some  Aristide 
supporters  viewing  criticisms  of  Preval  as 
attacks  on  the  president,  the  galleries  above 
the  legislative  chambers  filled  daily  with 
hostile  spectators,  some  of  whom  shouted 
threats  of  Pere  Lebrun  at  legislators  who 
criticized  the  government.  Members  of  par- 
liament complained  but  there  was  no  appar- 
ent tightening  of  security. 

In  August,  as  the  Parliament  threatened  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  against  the  Preval  gov- 
ernment, threats  against  the  legislators 
reached  a  fever  pitch.  Gela  Jean-Simon,  a 
deputy  from  Vallieres.  was  beaten  by  dem- 
onstrators as  he  left  the  Legislative  Palace 
on  .August  6.  During  the  night  of  .August  7.  a 
crowd  stoned  the  home  of  Turneb  Delpe.  a 
senator  and  FNCD  leader,  breaking  windows 
and  objects  inside  the  house. 

Attacks  by  pro-Anstide  groups  were  not 
confined  to  the  legislature.  On  August  13.  a 
mob  burned  down  the  headquarters  of  the 
Autonomous  Federation  of  Haitian  Workers 
(CATH).  C.\TH  is  headed  by  Jean-.^uguste 
Mesyeux.  the  spokesman  for  Operation  Wind- 
storm, a  campaign  which  had  called  for  the 
government's  resignation. 

According  to  some  reports,  it  was  the  same 
mob  which  then  looted  the  offices  of  the 
Democratic  Unity  Confederation  (KID),  the 
political  base  of  Port-au-Prince  Mayor  and 
FNCD  leader  Evans  Paul.  The  mob  later 
stoned  the  mayors  office. 

The  same  day.  a  crowd  of  2.000  demonstra- 
tors massed  around  the  parliament,  threat- 
ening to  lynch  legislators  if  they  voted  to 
censure  the  prime  minister.  Josue  Lafrance, 
a  deputy  from  Port-de-Paix.  was  badly  beat- 
en, and  Franz  Monde,  vice-president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  attacked. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Artistide  government 
took  some  steps  to  end  the  violence.  Police 
interceded  with  tear  gas  to  break  up  the  vio- 
lent crowd,  according  to  Radio  Galaxie.^o 
The  following  day.  Minister  of  Information 
Marie  Laurence  Jocelyn  Lassegue  issued  a 
communique  that  distanced  the  government 
from  the  previous  days  violence,  expressed 
sympathy  for  the  victims,  and  called  on  the 
population  to  respect  one  another's  rights. 2' 

Lawyers  intimidated  from  taking  controversial 
cases 

One  by-product  of  the  popular  hatred  of 
Lafontant  and  the  killing  of  Duvalierists  fol- 
lowing his  coup  attempt  was  that  no  lawyer 
could  be  found  to  take  the  plotters  as  cli- 


ents. In  a  January  28  letter,  Jean-Jacques 
Honorat,  executive  director  of  the  Haitian 
Center  for  Human  Rights  (CHADEL)  and  cur- 
rently prime  minister  of  the  military-backed 
Haitian  government,  solicited  assistance 
from  the  international  community  "to  en- 
sure that  some  kind  of  protection  be  given  to 
any  lawyer  who  might  be  willing  to  provide 
his  her  professional  services"  to  defend 
Roger  Lafontant  and  his  cohorts.  Honorat 
stated:  "Let  me  remind  you  that  I  have  no 
personal  sympathy  for  the  individuals  in- 
volved. I  was  ten  years  (1964-74)  on  Roger 
Lafantont's  hit  list  when  he  was  a  Tonton 
Macoute  commandant."  Yet.  Honorat 
stressed,  "No  one  can  deny  these  people  their 
right  to  due  process  and  to  have  access  to  an 
attorney.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  no 
lawyer  has  thus  far  accepted  to  take  their 
cases.  Given  the  threat  of  dechoukaj,".  .  . 
all  lawyers  contacted  for  or  by  the  culprits 
have  turned  down  the  request.  .  .  ."^ 

Attorney  Lherisson  Alezi.  a  public  prosecu- 
tor under  Jean-Claude  Duvalier  who  had  rep- 
resented Lafontant  in  1990  and  other 
Duvalierists  including  Luc  Desir  and  Samuel 
Jeremie  in  earlier  years. ^  declined  to  defend 
Lafontant  against  the  coup  charges.  "In  any 
other  country.  I  would  accept  to  defend 
him.'  he  said.  "But  in  Haiti  with  these  peo- 
ple who  dont  understand  anything.  I  will  not 
agree  .  .  .  because  the  people  can  do  any- 
thing to  you.  can  dechouker  you  even  for  ex- 
ercising your  profession."  2'  Regardless  of 
whether  such  a  statement  was  motivated  in 
part  by  political  antipathy  toward  the  new 
government,  the  climate  at  the  time  in  fact 
was  not  conducive  to  lawyers  working  with- 
out fear  of  persecution. 

In  the  end.  most  of  the  defendants  in  the 
case  received  court-appointed  lawyers  with 
whom  they  were  able  to  confer  only  a  few 
days  before  the  trial.  Lafontant  refused  to 
accept  an  appointed  lawyer.  Two  defendants, 
Marjorie  Robbins  and  Serge  Beaulieu,  were 
able  to  obtain  private  lawyers  a  few  months 
after  their  imprisonment. 

Even  outside  the  case  of  Roger  Lafontant 
and  his  co-defendants,  the  atmosphere  of  in- 
timidation affected  lawyers  representing  un- 
popular clients.  We  spoke  with  several  such 
lawyers  during  an  April  visit  to  Haiti: 

Moyse  Senatus.  a  practicing  attorney  and 
human  rights  advocate,  said  he  received  tele- 
phone threats  for  taking  up  the  defense  of 
former  Provisional  President  Ertha  Pascal- 
Trouillot.  after  her  arrest  on  .April  4. 

Raymonde  Joseph,  an  attorney  who  is  the 
widow  of  slain  human  rights  leader 
Lafontant  Joseph,  described  "all  lawyers"  as 
afraid  to  take  controversial  cases. 

-Arnold  Charles,  the  chief  judge  of  the  Port- 
au-Prince  court,  said  he  feared  that  the 
Aristide  government  was  promoting  violence 
by  not  acting  decisively  to  stop  the 
"dechoukage.'  Charles  felt  that  most  law- 
yers were  intimidated  from  taking  con- 
troversial cases. 

President  .\ristide  took  no  public  stance 
against  the  intimidation  of  lawyers. 

Lynchings  under  the  Aristide  government 

A  survey  of  human  rights  violations  during 
the  Aristide  government's  first  seven  months 
in  office  (February  7  through  the  end  of  Au- 
gust) turns  up  twenty-five  instances  of  peo- 
ple killed  by  mob  lynching. ^^  By  comparison, 
during  the  ten  months  of  the  government  of 
Ertha  Pascal  Trouillot.  at  least  seventy-five 
people  were  lynched,  although  some  thirty  of 
these  were  killed  in  dechoukage  after  the 
attempted  coup  d'etat  by  Roger  Lafontant  in 
early  January  1991  was  put  down,  and  some 
twenty  more  were  murdered  on  January  27. 
following  a  false  coup  rumor.  Apart  from  the 


January  killings,  there  were  twenty-six 
cases  of  mob  lynchings  recorded  from  April 
1990  through  the  end  of  the  Trouillot  term- 
virtually  the  same  number  as  under  the 
Aristide  government. 

As  for  the  mob  killings  that  took  place 
during  Aristide's  tenure,  several  involved 
soldiers  and  a  former  section  chief  who  were 
turned  upon  by  crowds  for  allegedly  killing 
civilians  or  associating  with  an  accused  kill- 
er. 

On  June  2,  in  St.  Michel  de  I'Attalaye  in 
the  Artibonite.  the  former  section  chief. 
Meres  Joachim,  shot  and  killed  Dieulibon 
Narcisse,  a  member  of  the  elected  adminis- 
trative council  of  the  section  (Conseil 
d'Administration  de  la  Section  Communale, 
or  CASEC),  reportedly  because  Narcisse  had 
opposed  Joachim's  attempts  to  reassert  his 
lost  authority  in  the  village  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  office  of  section  chief.  In  retalia- 
tion, on  June  3.  a  group  of  villagers  seized  a 
soldier  named  Dornevil  Jean,  who  they  said 
was  a  follower  of  Joachim,  beat  him.  and 
burned  him  alive.  On  June  4,  members  of  the 
local  population  captured  and  killed 
Joachim  himself. 

On  March  9.  two  solders  based  in 
Montrouis  in  the  Artibonite.  Rony  Pierre 
and  Dorelus  Mirabeau.  shot  and  killed  four- 
teen-year-old Phanor  Merantus  after  he  re- 
fused to  give  them  the  $150  he  had  obtained 
for  selling  a  pig.  The  local  population,  in 
turn,  chased  the  soldiers.  The  soldier  took 
refuge  at  the  small  local  military  post, 
where  they  opened  fired  on  the  crowd,  killing 
a  man  known  as  Lebreton.  Enraged,  the 
crowd  burned  down  the  post  and  killed  the 
two  soldiers.  Following  a  visit  to  the  scene 
by  Prime  Minister  Preal.  six  soldiers  from 
the  St.  Marc  garrison  were  arrested  for  hav- 
ing disobeyed  orders  and  fired  into  the  crowd 
when  they  were  dispatched  as  reinforcements 
to  Montrouis. 

On  June  23.  Sergeant  Raymond  Tassy.  who 
was  stationed  at  the  Toussaint  L'ouverture 
Barracks  in  Gonaives.  was  killed  with  ma- 
chetes and  stones  and  then  burned  in  Bois- 
neuf,  a  section  of  Terre-Neuve,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Gonaives.  He  had  been  attending  the 
funeral  of  one  of  his  sons,  and  he  publicly  ac- 
cused a  local  woman  of  causing  the  son's 
death  through  witchcraft.  When  the  woman, 
Jeunice  Defrene,  was  found  dead,  Tassy  was 
believed  to  have  killed  her. 

In  one  case,  there  was  no  immediate  or 
specific  crime  that  the  victim  was  alleged  to 
have  committed.  On  July  29.  the  day  of  the 
trial  of  former  Tontons  Macoutes  Chief 
Roger  Lafontant.  and  the  anniversary  of 
Duvalier's  annual  Tontons  Macoutes  parade, 
two  thousand  local  residents  demonstrated 
in  the  streets  of  the  Arbitonite  town  of  St. 
Marc  to  dechoike,  or  uproot,  alleged 
Duvalierists  in  the  region.  Some  carried  ma- 
chetes, gasolines  and  matches.  As  the 
dechoukage  progressed,  two  alleged 
Duvalierist  bandits,  Joseph  Saint-Hilaire 
and  Anatyle.  Ovilma.  were  hacked  and 
burned  to  death  by  crowds  in  La  Voiite.  the 
fourth  section  of  St.  Marc.  More  than  twenty 
houses  were  also  destroyed.  In  this  case,  the 
police  arrested  and  jailed  twelve  people  in- 
volved in  the  violence. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  eighteen  popular 
killings  that  took  place  under  Aristide's 
presidency,  the  victims  were  civilians  be- 
lieved by  the  crowd  to  be  common  criminals. 
Often,  they  were  surprised  in  the  act  of  com- 
mitting a  crime,  such  as  when  two  armed 
men  were  caught  and  killed  by  bystanders  at 
the  state  industrial  park  outside  Port-au- 
Prince  after  they  had  allegedly  killed  secu- 
rity guard  Hubert  Deliceon  on  June  23.  or 
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when  alleged  criminal.  Dieudonne  Desir  was 
hacked  to  death  by  inhabitants  of  Petite 
Riviere  de  lArbitonite  on  June  5. 

Aristide's  responsibility  for  popular  violence 

What  responsibility  does  President 
Aristide  bear  for  attacks  by  his  supporters 
on  opposition  parliamentarians?  For  anony- 
mous threats  against  attorneys  of  unpopular 
clients?  For  the  lynching  of  presumed  crimi- 
nals: 

We  cannot  hold  Aristide  responsible  for  in- 
citing reprehensible  actions  by  his  followers 
since  the  violent  crowds  acted  quite  sponta- 
neously. Indeed,  police  acted  to  restrain 
mobs  or  make  arrests  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions noted  above,  on  July  29  in  St.  Marc  and 
on  August  13  in  Port-au-Prince.  But  Aristide 
deserves  blame  for  choosing  not  to  use  his 
exceptional  moral  authority  to  speak  force- 
fully against  this  violence.  In  our  view, 
much  of  the  violence  could  have  been  avoid- 
ed had  Aristide  personally  condemned  it  pub- 
licly and  unequivocally. 

While  Aristide  occasionally  spoke  against 
Pere  Lebrun  in  interviews  and  conversations, 
his  public  speeches  were  more  ambiguous. 
For  instance,  after  the  February  13  lynching 
of  Richard  Vincent  Emmanuel,  a  Haitian- 
American  engineer  who  had  been  mistaken 
for  a  criminal.  Aristide  intervened  on  a  radio 
talk  show  to  express  his  sympathy  to 
Emmanuel's  widow.  He  affirmed  his  deter- 
mmation  to  ^ee  justice  done  in  the  case,'* 
and  deplored  all  violence.  What  he  did  not  do 
was  to  take  the  opportunity  to  call  on  Hai- 
tians in  specific  terms  to  cease  taking  jus- 
tice into  their  own  hands. 

Most  disturbing  is  that  on  two  occasions 
Aristide  seemed  to  endorse  the  practice  of 
Pere  Lebrun.  Aristide  has  a  masterful  com- 
mand of  his  mother  tongue.  Creole,  and  is  ex- 
pert at  the  practice  of  ■voye  pwen."  or 
speaking  with  double  and  triple  meanings, 
enabling  him  to  direct  different  messages  at 
different  audiences  or  sectors  of  society.  He 
rarely  works  from  a  printed  speech  and. 
translations  of  his  speeches  often  do  not  con- 
vey their  subtle  subtext.  Still,  we  believe 
that  the  two  speeches  quoted  below  have 
been  fairly  interpreted  as  condoning  popular 
violence. 

On  September  27.  just  two  days  before  the 
coup  that  would  topple  him  began.  Aristide 
made  a  speech  that  was  widely  understood  as 
a  bitter  attack  on  Haiti's  elite  for  not  in- 
vestmg  in  the  country  and  an  encourage- 
ment of  the  practice  of  Pere  Lebrun.  al- 
though the  speech  contained  no  explicit 
mention  of  the  practice  of  necklacing. 
Sources  close  to  President  Aristide  contend 
that  the  tone  of  this  speech  was  influenced 
by  information  he  had  received  about  the  im- 
pending coup  d'etat  Aristide.  referring  to 
wealthy  Haitians  who  refuse  to  help  Haiti's 
poor  majority,  repeatedly  urged  his  listeners 
his  listeners  not  to  neglect  to  give  him  (or 
her]  what  he  (or  she]  deserves.  "" 

•If  you  [nou  in  the  original  Creole— mean- 
ing either  the  plural  form  of  "you  "  or  'we"] 
catch  a  thief,  if  you  catch  a  false  Lavalassien 
(referring  to  the  popular  movement  respon- 
sible for  Aristide's  election),  if  you  catch 
someone  who  doesn't  deserve  to  be  there, 
don't  neglect  to  give  him  what  he  deserves 
Your  tool  is  in  your  hand  'Vour  instru- 
ment is  in  your  hand.  Your  Constitution  is  in 
your  hand.  Don't  neglect  to  give  him  what  he 
deserves. 

•Your  equipment  is  in  your  hand.  Your 
trowel  is  in  your  hand.  Your  pencil  is  in  your 
hand.  Your  Constitution  is  in  your  hand. 
Don't  neglect  to  give  him  what  he  deserves. 

"Article  291  (of  the  Constitution,  which 
bars  from  public  office  for  ten  years  all  tor- 


turers, 'zealous'  Duvallerists.  and  embezzlers 
of  public  funds)  is  always  on  our  minds.  It 
says:  No  Macoutes.  MacoutesI 

"Don't  neglect  to  give  him  what  he  de- 
serves. Three  days  and  three  nights  you're 
keeping  watch  in  front  of  the  National  Peni- 
tentiary.^ If  someone  escapes,  don't  neglect 
to  give  him  what  he  deserves. 

"Throughout  the  four  corners  of  the  coun- 
try, we  are  watching,  we  are  praying,  we  are 
watching,  we  are  praying,  when  we  catch  one 
of  them,  don't  neglect  to  give  him  what  he 
deserve?. 

"What  a  beautiful  tool!  What  a  beautiful 
instrument!  What  a  beautiful  appliance!  It's 
beautiful,  it's  beautiful,  it's  pretty,  it  looks 
sharp!  It's  fashionable,  it  smells  good  and 
wherever  you  go  you  want  to  smell  it..." 

The  second  speech  often  cited  to  dem- 
onstrate Aristide's  support  for  Pere  Lebrun 
was  made  on  August  4  to  a  large  gathering  of 
secondary-school  students.  In  the  speech. 
Aristide  seemed  to  express  support  for  Pere 
Lebrun  as  a  guarantee  of  courtroom  Justice. 
The  speech  was  made  a  few  days  after  the 
trial  in  which  Roger  Lafontant  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  found  guilty  of  plotting  against 
the  state. 

In  an  early  July  interview  with  Anne- 
Christine  d'Adesky.  published  in  "Interview  " 
magazine."  Aristide  had  offered  a  rationale 
for  his  support  of  popular  pressure  on  the 
courts: 

"I  expect  justice,  backed  up  by  the  force  of 
the  judiciary,  despite  its  current  institu- 
tionalized corruption.  The  people  must  be- 
come a  force  of  credibility,  capable  of  exert- 
ing legitimate  pressure  on  the  judicial  sys- 
tem, but  without  threatening  it.  so  that 
when  the  judge  knows  that  the  people  are 
there,  united,  awaiting  justice,  the  judge  can 
feel  strengthened  to  render  justice  and  not 
succumb  to  the  weight  of  money  or  the  pres- 
sures that  will  come  upon  him   " 

In  commencing  on  the  July  29  incident, 
however.  Aristide  went  well  beyond  any  le- 
gitimate call  for  popular  vigilance  over  the 
legal  system.  During  the  trial  of  Lafontant 
and  his  accused  co-conspirations.  a  crowd  of 
two  thousand  had  gathered  around  the  court- 
house, chanting  and  calling  for  a  life  sen- 
tence for  Lafontant.  A  few  people  carried 
tires  on  their  heads.  Lafontant  thereafter  re- 
ceived a  life  sentence,  even  though  the  Hai- 
tian legal  code  allows  a  maximum  of  only  fif- 
teen years  for  those  found  guilty  of  plotting 
against  stale  security,  the  offense  with 
which  Lafontant  was  charged.** 

On  .August  4.  Aristide  spoke  with  approval 
of  the  crowd's  actions: 

"When  they  spoke  of  15  years  inside  the 
courthouse,  according  to  the  law.  "  Aristide 
said,  "outside  the  people  began  to  clamor  for 
Pere  Lebrun.  because  the  anger  of  the  people 
began  to  rise  a  little.  That's  why  the  verdict 
came  out  as  a  life  sentence." '' 

The  following  is  the  pertinent  remainder  of 
that  August  4  speech  (Aristide's  remarks  are 
in  boldface:  the  students'  responses  are  in 
standard  type): 

■Was  there  Pere  Lebrun  inside  the  court- 
house?" 

"No.  " 

"Was  there  Pere  Lebrun  outside  the  court- 
house?" 

■Yes.  " 

"Did  the  people  use  Pere  Lebrun?" 

■No" 

•Did  the  people  have  the  right  to  forget 
it?" 

•No." 

•Don't  say  us  me  who  said  it.  Pere  Lebrun 
or  a  good  firm  bed.  which  is  nicer?  " 

■Pere  Lebrun.  " 


••For  24  hours  In  front  of  the  courthouse. 
Pere  Lebrun  became  a  good  firm  bed.  The 
people  slept  on  it.  Its  springs  bounced  back. 
They  were  talking  inside  the  courthouse 
with  the  law  in  their  hands:  the  people  also 
have  their  own  pillows.  They  have  their  lit- 
tle matches  in  their  hand,  they  have  their 
little  gasoline  not  too  far  away.  Did  they  use 
it?" 

•No." 

■That's  because  the  people  respect  the 
Constitution.  But  does  the  Constitution  tell 
the  people  they  have  a  right  to  forget  little 
Pere  Lebrun?" 

•No." 

•Then,  when  they  knew  inside  what  was 
going  on  outside,  inside  they  had  to  tread 
carefully  (literally,  walk  on  thirteen  so  as 
not  to  break  fourteen)   " 

•Fourteen  is  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
masses  have  their  own  tool,  their  own  secret 
way.  their  own  wisdom.  When  they  spoke  of 
fifteen  years  inside  the  courthouse,  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  outside  the  people  began  to 
clamor  for  Pere  Lebrun  because  the  anger  of 
the  people  began  to  rise  a  little.  That's  why 
the  verdict  came  out  as  a  life  sentence. 

•The  people,  who  respect  the  law.  who  up- 
hold the  Constitution,  when  they  heard  life 
in  prison'  they  forgot  their  little  matches, 
little  gasoline  and  little  Pere  Lebrun. 

"Did  the  people  use  Pere  Lebrun  that 
day?  " 

•No  " 

•But  if  it  hadn't  gone  well,  wouldn't  the 
people  have  used  Pere  Lebrun?  " 

•Yes' 

•That  means  that  when  you  are  in  your 
literacy  class  and  you  are  learning  to  write 
Pere  Lebrun.'  you  are  learning  to  think 
about  Pere  Lebrun.  its  because  you  have  to 
know  when  to  use  it.  how  to  use  it  and  where 
to  use  it. 

■And  you  may  never  use  it  again  in  a  state 
where  law  prevails  (that's  what  I  hope!)  as 
long  as  they  stop  using  deception  and  cor- 
ruption. So.  that's  what  they  call  real  lit- 
eracy!" 

Speeches  given  by  Aristide  on  other  occa- 
sions gave  very  different  messages.  In  April, 
in  addressing  members  of  popular  organiza- 
tions in  the  southern  citjl  of  Les  Cayes.  the 
president  said: 

■The  law  is  the  law.  which  means  that  it  is 
the  people  who  have  the  power  to  organize, 
together  with  the  military,  and  with  the  ci- 
vilian authorities.  From  the  moment  that  a 
Macoute  makes  trouble,  its  not  enough  to 
talk  about  it.  That's  what  we  used  to  do,  but 
now  we  are  in  power!  If  you  live  in  the  city 
of  Cayes,  gather  your  courage,  and  go  to  the 
colonel  or  the  commander  in  an  organized 
way,  with  discipline  and  respect,  and  say 
what  you  have  seen  or  heard  and  what  the 
danger  is.  Then  you  will  see  the  reaction  of 
the  commander.  ...  He  knows  that  the  role 
of  the  army  is  to  reestablish  order  every- 
where, and  if  the  Macoutes  create  disorder, 
the  Haitian  army  and  the  people,  organized 
and  disciplined,  will  step  on  the  feet  of  the 
Macoutes— 

•Your  force  will  be  the  strongest — a  force 
tied  to  legality  and  which  must  follow  the 
law— that  the  country  will  position  itself  as 
a  legal  force,  a  democratic  force. ^ 

At  the  March  23  funeral  of  Fritz  Dor,  a 
Miami-based  journalist  and  activist  who  was 
killed  during  a  robbery.  Aristide  said.  •This 
evening,  we  say  to  the  zenglendos  (the  name 
given  by  many  Haitians  to  violent,  repres- 
sive forces),  whoever  they  are.  that  we  de- 
clare war  on  them,  a  war  to  put  an  end  to 
them  once  and  all.  To  declare  war  on  the 
zenglendos  means  that  we  are  going  to  use 
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the  law  to  combat  all  the  criminals  .  .  .  who 
block  the  road  to  democracy."" 

It  is  unfortunate  but  understandable  that 
Aristide's  speeches  in  support  of  Pere  Lebrun 
have  overshadowed  other  speeches  in  which 
he  advocated  lawful  redress  for  abuse.  In  our 
view,  it  was  not  enough  for  the  president  to 
balance  one  speech  condoning  Pere  Lebrun 
with  another  that,  without  referring  to  Pere 
Lebrun.  suggested  that  the  law  should  be  re- 
spected. As  the  head  of  slate  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  upholding  the  law  and  human 
rights.  President  Aristide  had  a  duty  to  re- 
frain from  any  statement  that  could  be  un- 
derstood to  support  Pere  Lebrun.  and  to 
speak  out  firmly  and  consistently  against 
this  barbaric  practice.  His  failure  to  fulfill 
this  duty  Is  a  serious  blemish  on  his  human 
rights  record. 
The  continuing  weakness  of  the  justice  system 

The  Aristide  government  during  its  seven 
months  in  office  was  able  to  make  only  lim- 
ited progress  in  reforming  the  country's 
moribund  and  corrupt  judiciary.  The  Justice 
Ministry's  reform  efforts  were  hampered  by  a 
high  turnover  in  its  senior  posts.  President 
Aristide  first  appointed  as  justice  minister 
Bayard  Vincent,  a  former  Port-au-Prince 
public  prosecutor  (commissarie  de 
gouvernement)  who  had  won  praise  for  his  ef- 
forts in  1990  to  have  Roger  Lafontant  ar- 
rested. Vincent  resigned  in  May  1991.  saying 
he  accepted  some  of  the  responsibility  for  a 
scandal  that  sent  his  own  appointed  public 
prosecutor.  Anthony  Alouidor.  to  prison. 
While  Vincent  was  not  publicly  accused  of 
wrongdoing.  Prime  Minister  Preval  implied 
that  he  had  tolerated  gross  negligence  by 
failing  to  exercise  surveillance  over  Justice 
officials.^'' 

Karl  Auguste.  legal  councillor  to  Prime 
Minister  Preval.  became  the  new  justice 
minister.  On  May  22.  Alouidor  was  replaced 
as  public  prosecutor  by  Josue  Pierre,  who  in 
turn  resigned  less  than  two  months  later,  on 
July  4.  No  new  prosecutor  was  named 
through  the  time  of  the  coup.  With  this  rota- 
tion'of  senior  personnel  in  the  Justice  Min- 
istry, little  was  done  to  address  the  deep 
flaws  in  Haiti's  legal  system. 

Many  of  the  continuing  flaws  in  the  judi- 
cial system  were  evident  in  the  high-profile 
trial  of  Roger  Lafontant.  Lafontant  had  held 
several  high  posts  under  Francois  and  Jean- 
Claude  Duvalier.  As  Interior  Minister  under 
Jean-Claude  Duvalier  he  supervised  the  infa- 
mous Volunteers  for  National  Security 
(VSN).  or  Tontons  Macoutes.  Lafontant  re- 
turned to  Haiti  from  self-imposed  exile  in 
July  1990.  and  set  about  reviving 
Duvalierism  as  a  political  force  in  Haiti. 
Then  public  prosecutor  Bayard  Vincent  is- 
sued a  warrant  for  Lafontant's  arrest  but  the 
police  declined  to  serve  it  and  Lafontant  pa- 
raded with  increasing  boldness  around  the 
country.  He  organized  a  political  convention, 
formed  a  political  party  and  declared  himself 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  When  he  was 
ruled  off  Che  ballot  for  technical  reason  by 
the  electoral  council,  Lafontant  denounced 
the  elections  as  a  fraud. 

On  January  6.  1991.  Lafontant  and  a  small 
band  of  cohorts  kidnapped  President  Ertha 
Pascal  Trouillot  at  her  private  residence, 
brought  her  to  the  National  Palace  in  an  ar- 
mored vehicle  and  forced  her  to  broadcast  a 
resignation  statement.  Lafontant  announced 
that  he  had  assumed  the  provisional  presi- 
dency of  the  country. 

The  announcement  galvanized  the  people 
of  Port-au-Prince  to  take  to  the  streets  to 
block  the  coup.  The  massive  civilian  effort 
to  save  the  newly  won  democracy  is  widely 
credited  with  convincing  the  army  to  dem- 


onstrate its  loyalty  to  the  constitutional 
process.  By  mid-day  on  January  7.  Lafontant 
and  his  band  had  been  arrested. 

The  conspirators  were  held  in  the  National 
penitentiary  until  their  trial  at  the  end  of 
July.  Apparently  fearful  of  the  possibility  of 
escape,  prison  authorities  kept  Lafontant  in 
chains  for  some  time.  All  the  defendants 
were  held  incommunicado  during  at  least  the 
first  two  months  of  their  imprisonment. 
Lawyers  who  had  represented  Lafontant  in 
the  past  declined  to  take  the  plotter's  case 
for  fear  of  popular  retaliation.  Court-ap- 
pointed lawyers  saw  their  clients  for  the 
first  time  only  three  days  before  the  trial. 

The  trial  was  held  in  Port-au-Prince's 
Palais  de  Justice,  with  Judge  Arnold 
Charles,  the  criminal  court's  most  senior 
judge,  presiding.  Because  the  post  of  chief 
public  prosecutor  was  vacant,  three  assistant 
prosecutors  handled  the  case.  The  Jury  de- 
liberated for  one-and-a-half  hours  before  re- 
turning a  guilty  verdict  against  all  defend- 
ants at  8:00  a.m.  on  July  30.  capping  a  mara- 
thon twenty-two-hour  trial.  Roger  Lafontant 
and  twenty-one  co-defendants  were  convicted 
of  conspiring  against  the  state  for  their  at- 
tempted coup  d'etat  of  January  6  and  7. 

The  conduct  of  the  trial  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  prosecution  limited  the  question- 
ing of  witnesses,  mostly  soldiers,  to  the  iden- 
tification of  the  accused  and  a  description  of 
their  actions  in  the  presidential  palace  dur- 
ing the  coup  attempt.  The  information  given 
simply  rehashed  what  already  had  been  wide- 
ly circulated  in  the  press.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  explore  the  planning  of  the  coup, 
which  might  have  implicated  high  army  offi- 
cials. Nor  was  much  information  offered  to 
demonstrate  the  responsibility  of  individual 
defendants. 

One  of  the  trial's  few  surprises  was  the  mo- 
tion submitted  by  former  President  Trouillot 
asking  to  be  excused  from  testifying.  She 
had  been  expected  to  be  a  key  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  describing  her  kidnapping  by 
the  defendants  on  January  6.  but  in  a  sworn 
statement  Trouillot  declared  that  testifying 
could  imperil  the  civil  suit  she  herself  had 
filed  against  Lafontant.  No  details  were  ever 
made  public  about  this  civil  suit,  nor  was  it 
ever  explained  how  testifying  in  the  criminal 
case  would  impair  any  civil  proceeding.  The 
former  president  was  not  required  to  testify. 

Lafontant  and  seventeen  others  were  sen- 
tenced to  life  at  hard  labor,  Haiti's  maxi- 
mum penalty  under  the  1987  Constitution. 
But  .Article  64  of  Haiti's  Penal  Code  states 
that  the  maximum  sentence  for  plotting 
against  the  state  (complot  and  attentat 
contre  la  surete  d'etat)  is  fifteen  years.  Four 
of  the  defendants  received  ten-year  prison 
sentences. 

The  Haitian  media  and  political  leaders 
widely  criticized  the  trial.  The  most  com- 
mon reproach  was  that  the  trial  failed  to 
elicit  testimony  that  might  have  implicated 
high-ranking  military  officers.  Others  who 
believe  former  President  Trouillot  herself  to 
have  been  involved  in  the  plot  were  dis- 
appointed that  evidence  of  this  did  not 
emerge.  Still  others  pointed  out  that  the  ac- 
cused men  had  only  a  few  days  to  consult 
with  their  appointed  lawyers,  that  witnesses 
conferred  among  themselves  in  the  court- 
room, and  that  a  circus  atmosphere  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  proceedings.  The  audi- 
ence often  interrupted  the  trial  participants, 
intimidating  lawyers  for  the  accused  without 
rebuke  from  the  presiding  judge.  The  trial 
was  also  often  interrupted  by  cameras  and 
sound-system  operators  under  the  direction 
of  Information  Minister  Marie  Laurence 
Lassegue.  Twice  the  proceedings  were  sus- 


pended when  crowds  outside,  who  were 
watching  on  television  monitors,  lit  up  tires 
and  threatened  to  move  on  the  courtroom  as 
the  accused  were  called  to  testify.  Justice 
Minister  Auguste  acknowledged  the  weak- 
ness of  the  work  done  by  the  investigating 
judge  who  had  prepared  the  indictments,  but 
said  he  was  pleased  that  the  government  had 
been  able  to  conclude  the  trial  successfully. 

Two  of  Lafontant's  accused  co-conspirators 
were  granted  a  separate  trial  because  they 
had  challenged  the  charges  against  them  in 
court:  Marjorie  Robbins.  the  sole  woman  in 
the  case,  and  Serge  Beaulieu.  the  only  al- 
leged conspirator  who  was  not  arrested  at 
the  National  Palace  In  September  an  ap- 
peals court  refused  to  drop  the  charges 
against  them. 

Robbins.  34.  Lafontant's  secretary  and 
press  spokeswoman,  argued  that  she  was 
present  in  the  palace  on  the  night  of  the 
coup  only  'in  a  paid  professional  capacity.  " 
Lafontant.  she  said,  had  telephoned  her  and 
asked  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  come 
to  the  palace  as  his  employee;  she  complied. 
The  judge  ruled  on  September  10  that  her 
story  was  not  credible. 

Serge  Beaulieus  case  was  more  com- 
plicated. The  authorities'  failure  for  many 
weeks  to  make  public  the  charges  against 
him  led  the  New  York-based  Committee  to 
Protect  Journalists  to  question  his  deten- 
tion. 

Beaulieu.  53.  had  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
many  years  but  was  also  deeply  involved  in 
politics.  He  was  appointed  an  ambassador  at 
large  by  Francois  Duvalier.  and  twice  ran  for 
office  as  a  quasi-independent  candidate  in 
showcase  elections  sponsored  by  Jean-Claude 
Duvalier,  He  ran  and  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  fraudulent  elec- 
tions of  January  1988  which  carried  Leslie 
Manigat  to  the  presidency. 

In  April  1988.  Beaulieu  started  a  Port-au- 
Prince  radio  station.  Radio  Liberie.  Most 
Haitians  describe  his  broadcasts  as  'hate- 
filled  "  and  say  he  fomented  violence.  Calling 
himself  the  -leader  of  the  national  major- 
ity. "  he  helped  kindle  a  short-lived 
Duvalierisl  revival  in  mid-1990,  when  Roger 
Lafontant  returned  to  Haiti  from  abroad. 
Beaulieu  was  present  at  Lafontant's  political 
convention  last  fall,  but  never  formally  al- 
lied himself  with  Lafontant  and  instead 
claimed  to  have  created  his  own  political 
parly,  the  National  Authentic  Party.  He  re- 
cently told  reporters.  'Lafontant  is  my 
enemy.  ' 

On  January  7.  1991.  Beaulieu  sought  refuge 
in  the  Petionville  army  post  when  he  learned 
ihat  a  mob  was  planning  to  attack  his  house. 
Many  alleged  Duvallerists  were  killed  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  coup.  He  was  then  arrested 
by  the  police.  It  was  not  until  several 
months  later  that  he  was  publicly  charged 
with  being  an  accomplice  in  the  coup  by  way 
of  making  financial  contributions  and  incit- 
ing people  to  rebellion. 

On  September  10.  in  a  glaring  example  of 
the  judiciary's  weakness,  the  appeals  court 
that  was  considering  Beaulieus  challenge  to 
his  prosecution  said  it  was  rejecting 
Beaulieus  appeal  because  the  people  must 
have  had  a  reason  for  setting  fire  to  his 
house  after  the  coup.  "Those  who  burned 
down  his  house  put  him  in  the  same  basket 
with  the  putchists."" 

Beaulieu  and  Robbins.  together  with  those 
convicted  for  participating  in  the  January 
coup  attempt,  were  freed  following  the  oust- 
er of  the  Aristide  government. 

Few  others  were  brought  to  trial  during 
the  Aristide  government's  seven  months  in 
power.  Efforts  lo  reform  and  speed  up  the 
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snail-like  pace  of  justice  in  Haiti  appear  not 
to  have  made  much  difference 

Haiti's  criminal  code  calls  for  ordinarily 
holding  only  two  criminal-court  sessions,  or 
assizes,  a  year  in  each  of  Haiti's  nine  depart- 
mental capitals  During  the  most  recent 
criminal-court  session  in  Port-au-Prince 
from  April  16  to  22.  1991.  only  four  cases  were 
on  the  docket,  although  hundreds  of  pris- 
oners, jailed  on  various  charges,  were  await- 
ing trial.  Two  of  the  scheduled  cases  were 
dismissed.  Two  others,  both  politically  moti- 
vated crimes,  resulted  in  convictions.  The 
convictions  were  in  the  following  cases: 

Elysee  Jean-Francois,  the  only  person  ar- 
rested for  participating  in  the  St  Jean  Bosco 
killings,  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
life  at  forced  labor,  the  maximum  penalty 

The  trial  of  Marc-Antoine  Lacroix.  accused 
of  killing  seven  young  people  in  the 
Martissant  section  of  Port-au-Pnnce  during 
unrest  on  March  10.  1990.  was  scheduled  for 
April  16.  1991  When  hostile  spectators 
threatened  to  lynch  Lacroix  and  attempted 
to  wrest  him  from'  the  hands  of  the  police, 
the  trial  was  rescheduled  for  April  22  When 
the  defense  attoiaey  failed  to  appear  on  the 
22nd.  the  trial  was  rescheduled  for  the  July 
criminal  court  session,  during  which  Lacroix 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment. 

To  our  knowledge,  there  were  similarly  few 
trials  in  provincial  courts.  For  example  dur- 
ing a  criminal-court  session  in  the  northern 
city  of  Port-au-Paix  from  July  22  to  25  1991. 
only  four  cases  were  tried. 

Ongoing  military  abuse 

The  most  serious  case  of  human  rights 
abuse  by  soldiers  during  President  Aristide's 
tenure  occurred  in  Port-au-Prince  in  July, 
when  the  bullet-ridden  bodies  of  five  young 
men— one  who  had  been  publicly  executed  by 
the  police  and  four  who  had  been  taken  into 
police  custody— turned  up  in  the  public 
morgue.  While  the  initial  response  by  the 
government  and  police  authorities  encour- 
aged expectations  that  the  case  might  prove 
a  watershed— with  the  truth  about  the  inci- 
dent discovered  and  the  guilty  punished  — no 
known  progress  had  been  made  in  the  police 
investigation  at  the  time  of  Aristide's  over- 
throw 

The  five— brothers  Stevenson  and  Bastien 
Desrosiers.  who  were  18  and  16  years  old; 
Walky  Louis.  19;  Schiller  Pierre.  16;  and 
Jacques  Nelio.  24 — were  killed  on  or  shortly 
after  the  night  of  July  26  The  police  claimed 
that  they  were  zenglendo  bandits  attempting 
to  escape,  while  several  of  the  victims'  par- 
ents described  their  sons  as  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  police  murder. 

Some  of  the  facts  of  the  case  remain 
murky,  but  the  testimony  of  several  wit- 
nesses is  clear  about  how  the  incident  began. 
On  the  evening  of  July  26.  in  the  parking  lot 
of  the  Lalue  Supermarket  on  the  Route  de 
Delmas.  an  argument  began  between  four 
young  middle-class  high  school  students  who 
were  driving  a  Toyota  and  a  group  of  police- 
men. One  of  the  policemen,  who  was  believed 
by  some  bystanders  to  be  Colonel  P.  Cantave 
Neptune,  the  chief  of  the  Investigations  and 
Anti-Gang  Service  of  the  police,  shot  and 
killed  the  driver  of  the  car.  Stevenson 
Desrosiers.  on  the  spot. 

Twenty-four-year-old  Jacques  Nelio  had 
just  come  out  of  the  drug  store  across  the 
street.  Witnessing  the  shooting,  he  called 
out.  ''Abuse,  abuse!  You  can't  do  that  any 
more!"  He  was  seized  by  the  police  and  re- 
moved from  the  scene  in  a  police  vehicle, 
along  with  the  three  surviving  young  men. 
and  the  body  of  Stevenson  Desrosiers. 

The  next  day.  the  youths'  Toyota  was 
found,  with  blood-stained  seats,  behind  the 


building  of  the  Haitian-American  Sugar 
Company,  outside  Port-auPrince  Their  bod- 
ies, bearing  multiple  bullet  wounds  and  signs 
of  other  abuse,  turned  up  in  the  morgue  at 
the  main  public  hospital  The  parents  of  the 
Desrosiers  brothers  immediately  denounced 
the  killings  and  appealed  for  justice  They 
were  quoted  extensively  in  the  media,  and 
President  Anstide  met  with  them  and  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  incident 

A  police  lieutenant.  Richard  Salomon,  was 
arrested,  and  Colonel  Neptune  was  suspended 
from  duty,  while  the  police  announced  the 
launching  of  an  investigation  However,  po- 
lice officials,  including  the  police  chief. 
Colonel  Pierre  Cherubin.  publicly  contended 
that  the  five  youths  had  been  armed  and 
dangerous,  and  that  the  killings  had  taken 
place  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  populace 
from  them.  No  witnesses  to  the  execution  of 
Stevenson  Desrosiers  or  the  arrest  of  the 
other  young  men  had  noted  any  armed  re- 
sistance. 

On  August  8.  independent  Radio  Metropole 
reported  that  five  policemen,  including  Cap- 
tain Neptune  and  Lieutenant  Salomon,  had 
appeared  before  the  commission  investigat- 
ing the  killings.  The  radio  said  other  people, 
including  the  victims'  parents,  would  also 
testify." 

During  a  day-long  ceremony  on  September 
11.  1991.  marking  the  anniversary  of  the  1988 
massacre  at  his  church  of  St.  Jean  Bosco. 
President  Aristide  responded  to  questions 
about  the  murder  of  the  five  young  men 
Asked  about  why  the  investigation  was  tak- 
ing so  long,  he  expressed  confidence  in  the 
police: 

■Today  or  tomorrow,  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation will  have  to  be  delivered  to  me 
And  my  wish,  my  hope,  based  on  the  infor- 
mation that  I  have,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  Lieutenant 
Chacha  [Salomon],  Captain  Neptune,  and 
Colonel  Cherubin  will  be  given  the  normal 
and  legal  opportunity  to  begin  to  once  again 
lead  the  struggle  against  the  zenglendo.  as 
they  led  it  before.  ''^ 

The  president,  speaking  of  the  logistical 
problems  confronting  the  police,  also  inti- 
mated that  a  resurgence  in  banditry  at  the 
time  was  related  to  Neptune's  suspension 

Aristide's  response  was  rightfully  criti- 
cized as  an  unjustified  attempt  to  take  the 
heat  off  his  then-allies  in  the  police.  In  fact. 
Captain  Neptune  had  been  credited  with 
doing  much  to  stem  the  crime  wave  in  the 
country  His  men.  as  noted  above,  had  made 
numerous  arrests,  broken  up  several  alleged 
criminal  gangs,  and  arrested  some  prominent 
supporters  of  past  regimes  on  charges  of 
plotting  against  the  government  But 
Anstide  was  clearly  wrong  to  point  to  police 
accomplishments  to  justify  an  apparently 
clear  case  of  police  abuse. 

Military  resistance  to  civilian  authority 
was  demonstrated  in  a  May  7  confrontation 
at  the  National  Penitentiary.  Monique 
Brisson.  a  practicing  attorney  and  former 
legal  adviser  to  President  Anstide.  went  to 
the  prison  with  a  court  order  to  obtain  the 
temporary  release  of  five  inmates  who  were 
scheduled  to  appear  before  a  judge ^'^  She  was 
told  by  a  prison  official.  Warrant  Officer 
Yves  Perrin.  that  the  prisoners  would  not  be 
released  because  the  prison  commander  was 
not  present.  Brisson.  in  turn,  told  the  prison 
official.  "It  is  your  job  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Justice  Ministry."  The  official  responded 
that  he  answered  to  the  military,  not  to  ci- 
vilians. In  the  argument  that  followed. 
Perrin  slapped  Brisson  and  threw  her  to  the 
floor.  Bloody,  she  was  locked  up  in  a  cell  for 
several  hours. 


Brisson  filed  a  compliant  against  the  offi- 
cer but.  she  said,  he  failed  to  show  up  for  five 
scheduled  hearings,  effectively  blocking  her 
legal  action.  Before  the  coup,  she  was  opti- 
mistic that  Perrin  would  be  found  guilty,  but 
added  that  she  had  been  threatened  in  the 
courtroom  by  people  she  described  as  mili- 
tary personnel  in  civilian  clothing.  There- 
after she  went  to  court  under  police  protec- 
tion. 

The  army,  for  its  part,  announced  in  May 
that  it  had  set  up  a  commission,  headed  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Neocles  P.  Arne.  to  in- 
vestigate the  incident. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  March  18, 
after  capturing  an  alleged  criminal.  Exume 
Jean,  residents  of  the  Delmas  48  neighbor- 
hood notified  the  22nd  Company  of  the 
Delmas  Military  District  and  asked  that  he 
be  arrested  Instead,  a  group  of  soldiers  from 
the  post  arrested  four  members  of  the  local 
block  association:  Edner  Jacques,  the  presi- 
dent, and  Mercidieu  Ciceron.  Astel  Hyppolite 
and  Dieunor  Hyppolite.  The  officers  made 
the  four  lie  on  the  ground  and  then  walked 
on  them.  Jacques  was  also  beaten  with  a 
baton  on  this  knees  and  hips;  Dieunot 
Hyppolite  was  punched  in  the  head  and  was 
bleeding  through  the  ears;  and  Ciceron  had 
four  teeth  knocked  out  and  was  bleeding 
through  his  nose  and  left  ear 

Army  officials  from  the  military  district  of 
Lamentin,  on  the  outskirts  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  shot  and  wounded  four  people  and  se- 
verely beat  several  others  during  a  dem- 
onstration on  August  23  on  Route  de  Car- 
refour.  The  police  attacks  occurred  during  a 
demonstration  by  some  100  members  of  the 
■Assembly  of  Carrefour  Militants"  (RMK). 
who  had  gathered  to  demand  various  govern- 
mental reforms  in  Carrefour.  The  demands 
included  the  firing  of  two  Carrefour  officials 
and  the  arrest  of  Carrefour's  Lieutenant 
Guillaume.  who  allegedly  had  opened  fire  on 
pro-Aristide  demonstrators  on  January  27. 
(Lamentin  was  also  the  site  of  a  massacre 
following  the  September  30  coup,  in  which 
the  army  responded  to  the  killing  of  one  or 
two  soldiers  by  a  local  crowd  by  firing  ran- 
domly at  pedestrians  and  into  homes,  killing 
an  estimated  forty.) 

Land  conflicts 

Land  conflicts  continued  to  plague  the  fer- 
tile Artibonite  region  in  the  early  months  of 
the  Aristide  government  In  two  major  con- 
flicts, the  military  was  not  known  to  have 
played  an  active  role,  either  in  investigating 
the  violence  or  in  attempting  to  stop  it  by 
bringing  those  responsible  to  justice.  In  two 
other  cases,  the  military  contributed  to  the 
violence  Beginning  in  June,  however,  the 
Aristide  government  intervened  actively  to 
curtail  such  violence. 

The  two  incidents  in  which  the  military 
played  a  passive  role  were  the  following: 

A  land  conflict  in  Habitation  Blain,  in  the 
first  communal  section  of  Petite  Riviere  de 
I'Artibonite,  between  the  heirs  of  Adam 
Simon  and  Nicolas  Jean-Baptiste,  led  to  re- 
curring violence  in  1991.  Rochemy  Toussaint 
was  killed  on  February  Lin  Habitation  Blain 
in  connection  with  the  conflict  On  February 
16,  a  group  of  peasants  armed  with  machetes 
and  guns,  supporters  of  the  heirs  of  Nicolas 
Jean-Baptiste,  invaded  a  twenty-seven-acre 
plot  of  disputed  land.  Three  people  were 
gravely  wounded:  Panel  Silencieux,  Marius 
Cineus  and  a  woman  known  as  Anette.  Twen- 
ty homes  and  a  considerable  amount  of  live- 
stock were  damaged  The  attackers  also 
stole  one  thousand  dollars  from  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Saint-Charles  Cius.  Jocelm  Georges  of 
Blain  was  killed  on  June  4  when  the  conflict 
flared  up.  On  June  21.  a  group  from  Blain, 
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armed  with  guns,  machetes  and  tear  gas,  en- 
tered Habitation  Brizard  and  pillaged  three 
hundred  homes,  confiscated  livestock  and 
shot  and  killed  Dieudonne  Louis.  One  of  the 
Blain  group.  Yves  Alteant.  also  died  in  the 
gunfire. 

Three  houses  were  burned  and  six  people 
injured  in  a  bloody  confrontation  on  March 
16  between  the  peasants  of  Upper  Lakou  and 
Lower  Lakou  in  Latapie.  in  the  first  com- 
munal section  of  Grande-Saline.  Lapot 
Philius  w»s  wounded  on  his  left  arm  by  a 
machete;  Boutin  Pierre  and  Merite  Pierre 
were  stoned  and  injured  in  the  head;  and 
Samuel  Nicolas.  Exant  Joseph  and  Saint- 
Jacques  Noel  suffered  minor  injuries.  Two 
days  later,  on  March  18.  both  groups  of  peas- 
ants went  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  Port- 
au-Prince  to  report  the  incident.  Residents 
of  Upper  Lakou  said  that  four  people  from 
Lower  Lakou— Exant  Cyprius.  Geffrard  Jo- 
seph. Cemoine  Philistin  and  Dume  Noel— had 
started  the  dispute.  These  four  were  jailed, 
though  no  formal  chai-^es  were  brought 
against  them,  and  they  were  released  on 
March  28  Meanwhile,  in  Latapie,  three  resi- 
dents of  Lower  Lakou,  Vanyo,  Chesnel  and 
Esnel  Noel,  avenged  the  arrest  of  their  fellow 
villagers  by  beating  Francklin  Valcin.  a  resi- 
dent of  Upper  Lakou. 

Soldiers  intervened  with  unjustified  vio- 
lence against  civilians  in  two  other  inci- 
dents; 

In  an  episode  stemming  from  a  land  con- 
flict, a  group  of  soldiers  from  the  GonaVves 
barracks  and  civilians  carrying  machetes, 
led  by  Second  Lieutenant  Renaud,  marched 
into  the  Parc-Cheval  neighborhood  of 
I'Esiere  in  the  Artibonite  on  June  17,  ran- 
sacked eleven  homes  and  stole  thirty  goats 
and  eight  pigs.  The  following  day.  soldiers  in 
I'Estere  opened  fire  on  a  group  of  citizens 
who  had  come  to  the  military  post  to  discuss 
the  incident.  Dorceus  Dort  was  killed  and 
Irec  Stin\il.  36.  was  wounded  and  hospital- 
ized in  Deschapelles. 

On  July  1.  four  civilians  and  a  soldier  were 
killed  in  confused  circumstances  in  the 
Cerca-Carvajal  section  of  Cerca-la-Source,  in 
the  Central  Plateau,  in  a  dispute  that  had  its 
roots  in  an  argument  about  land  use.  A 
group  of  f>eople  from  Cerca-Carvajal  pro- 
tested the  June  28  arrest  of  Ducange  Joseph 
and  Anel  Belizaire  in  connection  with  a  legal 
dispute  over  a  field  on  which  local  youths 
played  soccer.  The  protestors  blocked  roads 
with  burning  barricades  and  threw  stones  at 
the  local  military  post.  One  soldier  was 
stoned  to  death  and  eight  were  wounded.  The 
soldiers  retaliated  and  shot  and  killed  four  of 
the  demonstrators  and  wounded  six. 

A  wave  of  violence  in  late  June  led  Presi- 
dent Aristide  to  launch  an  impassioned  radio 
appeal  for  an  end  to  the  killing; 

'While  we  wait  for  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform  and  a  so- 
lution to  these  land  problems,  I  ask  each 
brother  and  each  sister  in  the  Artibonite  to 
use  their  machetes  to  work  the  land  and  not 
to  wound  their  fellow  creatures.  Those  who 
have  firearms,  whether  soldiers  or  civilians, 
should  not  use  them  to  kill.  ...  No  one 
should  kill  over  a  land  conflict."  ™ 

Also  in  late  June,  a  delegation  made  up  of 
Prime  Minister  Preval  and  the  ministers  of 
agriculture  and  justice  spent  several  days  in 
the  Artibonite.  visiting  towns  where  there 
had  been  outbreaks  of  violence  and  conflicts 
over  land,  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the  prob- 
lem and  bring  peace  to  the  region  Such  a 
tour  was  without  precedent  under  previous 
governments.  The  ministers  met  with  var- 
ious parties  to  the  conflicts  and  left  soldiers 
in  some  spots  to  keep  the  peace.  Perhaps  as 


a  result  of  these  efforts,  there  were  no  major 
incidents  of  violence  in  the  region  in  August 
and  September. 

***** 

This  report  was  written  by  Anne  Fuller,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  National  Coalition  for 
Haitian  Refugees,  and  edited  by  Kenneth 
Roth,  deputy  director  of  Human  Rights 
Watch,  the  parent  organization  of  .Americas 
Watch.  Fact-finding  investigations  were  con- 
ducted by  Jocelyn  McCalla.  NCHR's  execu- 
tive director;  Mary  Jane  Camejo,  an  .■Ameri- 
cas Watch  research  associate;  and  Victor 
Cuffy,  executive  secretary  of  Caribbean 
Rights.  .Additional  research  assistance  was 
provided  by  Ellen  Zeisler.  NCHR  research  ad- 
ministrative associate. 

Americas  Watch  and  the  National  Coali- 
tion for  Haitian  Refugees  have  been  monitor- 
ing human  rights  in  Haiti  since  1983.  This  is 
their  twelfth  report  on  Haiti,  the  fourth  with 
Caribbean  Rights. 

.■\niericas  Watch  was  established  in  1981  to 
monitor  and  promote  observance  of  human 
rights  in  Latin  .America  and  the  Caribbean. 
The  chair  is  Peter  Bell  and  the  vice-chairs 
are  Stephen  Kass  and  Marina  Kaufman.  Its 
Executive  Director  is  Juan  E.  Mendez;  Asso- 
ciate Directors.  Cynthia  Arnson  and  .Anne 
Manuel;  Director  of  San  Salvador  Office. 
David  Holiday;  Representative  in  Santiago. 
Cynthia  Brown;  Representative  in  Buenos 
.Aires.  Patricia  Pittman;  Research  .Associate, 
Mary  Jane  Camejo;  .Associates.  Clifford  C. 
Rohde  and  Patricia  Sinay. 

.Americas  Watch  is  a  division  of  Human 
Rights  Watch,  which  also  includes  .Africa 
Watch.  Asia  Watch.  Helsinki  Watch.  Middle 
East  Watch,  and  the  Fund  for  Free  Expres- 
sion. Robert  Bernstein  is  the  chair  of  Human 
Rights  Watch;  .Adrian  DeWind  is  the  vice- 
chair;  Aryeh  Neier.  executive  director:  Ken- 
neth Roth,  deputy  director;  Holly  J. 
Burkhalter.  Washington  director;  Ellen  Lutz. 
California  director;  Susan  Osnos.  press  direc- 
tor; Jemera  Rone,  counsel;  Joanna  Weschler. 
Prison  Project  director;  and  Dorothy  Q. 
Thomas.  Women's  Rights  Project  director. 

The  National  Coalition  for  Haitian  Refu- 
gees is  composed  of  47  legal,  human  rights. 
civil  rights,  church,  labor  and  Haitian  com- 
munity organizations  working  together  to 
seek  justice  for  Haitian  refugees  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  to  monitor  and  promote 
human  rights  in  Haiti.  Its  executive  director 
is  Jocelyn  McCalla  and  its  associate  director 
is  .Anne  Fuller. 

Caribbean  Rights  is  a  coalition  of  human 
rights  organizations  from  the  Bahamas. 
Belize.  Guyana.  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines,  which 
headquarters  in  Barbados.  Its  chair  is  Caleb 
E.  Morales  de  Leon,  its  executive  secretary 
is  Victor  Cuffy.  and  its  coordinator  is  Wendy 
Singh. 

Other  reports  issued  on  human  rights  in 
Haiti  include  the  following: 

.Americas  Watch  and  the  National  Coali- 
tion for  Haitian  Refugees,  In  the  .Army's 
Hands:  Human  Rights  in  Haiti  on  the  Eve  of 
the  Elections.  December  1990. 

.Americas  Watch,  the  National  Coalition 
for  Haitian  Refugees.  Caribbean  Rights  and 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists.  Re- 
verting to  Despotism:  Human  Rights  in 
Haiti.  March  1990. 

.Americas  Watch  and  the  National  Coali- 
tion for  Haitian  Refugees.  Human  Rights  in 
Haiti:  One  Year  Under  Prosper  Avril.  Sep- 
tember 1989. 

.Americas  Watch,  the  National  Coalition 
for  Haitian  Refugees  and  Caribbean  Rights, 
The  More  Things  Change  ,  .  .  Human  Rights 
in  Haiti.  February  1989. 


Americas  Watch  and  the  National  Coali- 
tion for  Haitian  Refugees.  Haiti;  Duvalierism 
Since  Duvalier.  October  1986. 

Reports  on  abuses  against  Haitians  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  include  the  following; 
.Americas  Watch,  the  National  Coalition  for 
Haitian  Refugees  and  Caribbean  Rights. 
Half-Measures;  Reform.  Forced  Labor  and 
the  Dominican  Sugar  Industry.  March  1991. 

.Americas  Watch,  the  National  Coalition 
for  Haitian  Refugees  and  Caribbean  Rights. 
Harvesting  Oppression;  Forced  Haitian  Labor 
in  the  Dominican  Sugar  Industry.  June  1990. 

.Americas  Watch,  the  National  Coalition 
for  Haitian  Refugees  and  Caribbean  Rights. 
Haitian  Sugar-Cane  Cuttei-s  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  November  1989. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  ■Jean-Jacques  le  Juriste  .  .■  Haiti  en  Marche. 
October  23-29.  1991. 

-Clifford  Krauss.  'In  policy  shift.  U.S.  criticizes 
Haitian  on  Rights  .\buses.  The  New  York  Times. 
October  7.  1991. 

'Transcript  provided  by  tlie  limbas.sy. 

'It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  tins  report  to  discuss  the 
achievements  of  the  Aristide  administration  outside 
the  realm  of  human  riKhts.  We  note,  however,  that 
the  proifress  that  w.is  made  on  the  human  rights 
front  came  despite  such  burdens  as  the  Dominican 
government  "s  summary  expulsion  of  some  three  to 
five  thousand  ■Haitians.  '  and  the  resulting  exodus 
of  some  Sixty  thousand  more  to  Haiti  The  Aristide 
government  also  devoted  its  energies  to  reducing 
corruption,  addressing  the  needs  of  Haiti^s  poor  and 
soliciting  international  aid  to  meet  the  countn'-'s 
many  pressing  problems. 

*See  especially  In  the  Army's  Hands:  Human 
Rights  in  Haiti  on  the  Eve  of  Elections."  published 
in  December  1990  by  .Americas  Watch  and  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  for  Haitian  Refugees,  and  The 
More  Things  Change  .  .  Human  Rights  in  Haiti.  " 
published  in  February  1989  by  .Americas  Watch,  the 
National  Coalition  for  Haitian  Refugees,  and  Carib- 
bean Rights. 

"■■I  have  a  dream,  a  dream  that  is  in  the  process 
of  being  realized.  "  said  .Anstide  on  May  14  at  the 
Military  Hospital  In  Port-au-Pnnce.  after  he  had 
successfully  negotiated  an  end  to  a  rebellion  by 
rank-and-file  soldiers  at  the  Petionville  Barracks. 
"This  dream  Is  that  before  the  end  of  five  years,  the 
Haitian  people  will  recognize  that  the  .soldiers  ise 
moun  pa  yoi  are  their  people,  are  their  brothei-s. 
that  they  are  going  forward  with  thera  to  make  the 
country  more  beautiful  -And  that  the  soldiers,  see- 
ing how  happy  the  people  are  with  this  unity,  will 
feel  proud. ■■  Temoignage  d  un  sold.it:  1  etat  desprit 
a  la  base  de  1  armee.  '  Haiti  Progres.  June  12-18.  1991. 

"Pere  Lebrun.  or  Papa  Lebrun.  Is  a  major  retailer 
of  automobile  tires  in  Haiti  His  television  ads  used 
to  show  him  popping  his  head  through  one  of  his 
tires. 

'  For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  Haitian  elec- 
tion, see  Haiti:  The  Birth  of  a  Democracy:  Report 
of  the  General  Elections  Held  in  Haiti  on  Deceml)er 
16.  1990."  by  Caribbean  Rights,  the  National  Coali- 
tion for  Haitian  Refugees.  .Americas  Watch  and  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation 

"■  L'n  cri  dalarme  lance  au  Premier  Ministre.'^  Le 
Matin.  June  II.  1991 

'"The.se  figures  are  taken  from  the  monthly  list  of 
human  rights  violations  in  Haiti  published  in  Haiti 
Insight,  the  bulletin  of  the  National  Coalition  for 
Haitian  Refugees.  They  are  gleaned  from  sei-eral 
sources  in  Haiti.  Killings  for  which  the  culprit  was 
not  known  to  be  a  soldier  are  presumed  to  be  the 
work  of  civilians. 

"■■Pas  d'amnistie.  mais  une  justice  egale  pour 
tous   "  Wain  en  Marche.  Januar>-  2-8.  1991. 

1-    en  bref '■  Haiti  Progres.  March  27-April  2.  1991 

'^Previous  visits  had  been  conducted  under  the 
governments  of  General  Prosper  Avril.  General 
Henri  Namphy  and  the  Namphy-led  National  Gov- 
erning Council. 

"The  practice  of  jailing  such  deportees— usually 
for  several  weeks— had  begun  in  1990  under  the 
Trouillot  government  and  apparently  continued 
under  the  .Aristide  government.  The  police  defend 
the  practice  as  part  of  their  fight  against  crime.  Ac- 
cording to  Information  obtained  in  September  1991 
from  the  Haitian  Human  Rights  Center  (CHADEL). 
even  deportees  whose  only  offense  was  entering  the 
United  States  with  a  fraudulent  visa  were  being  de- 
tained for  several  days  in  prison  for  questioning 
upon  their  return  to  Haiti. 
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"The  accounc  of  AuKuste  s  visit  to  the  prisons  in 
Petionville  and  Croix  iles-Bomiuets  is  talten  from 
Vlsite  du  ministry  de  la  justice  a  la  prison  de 
Petion-ville  et  de  la  Croix-dcs-Bounuest.  Auriuf 
Haitienne  de  Presse.  74th  Summary  of  National 
News.  June  10-15.  1991 

"The  second  commission  was  modeled  after  a 
commi.ssion  that  had  been  decn-ed  in  October  1990  by 
President  Trouillot  but  never  constituted. 

'"23  juillet  1987-23  juillet  1991  Quatre  annees 
apres.  Aifence  Haitienne  de  Pre»»«v  BOth  Summary 
of  National  News.  July  22-27.  1991 

'•Peasant  Mas»»cre  Suspects  Arrested  In  Jean 
Rabel.  '  Radio  Natlonale.  July  26.  1991.  as  reported  in 
Federal  Broadcast  Information  Service 

"Transcript  excerpted  from  Le  chef  de  la  police 
de  Geneve  dement  formellement  la  creation  dune 
milice  par  Aristide.  Haiti  Frngrcs.  October  9-15.  1991. 
and  confirmed  in  an  October  23.  1991  telephone  Inter- 
view with  Marcel  Vaudroz.  press  officer  for  the  Ge- 
neva police. 

™'  Police  Use  Tear  Gas  to  End  Demon.stration  13 
Auttust.  '  R.»dio  Galaxie.  August  11.  1991.  as  reported 
in  Federal  Broadcast  Information  Service 

-'Government  Untes  Respect.'  Rkdio  Metropole. 
AuKust  16.  1991.  as  reported  in  Federal  Broailcast  In- 
formation Service 

^Letter  to  William  O  Neill.  Lawyers  Committee 
for  Human  Rights. 

^'Haili  en  Marctie.  January.  1991     / 

'^  Lafontant  et  certains  de  »es  complices 
comparaissent  devant  le  tribunal  civil."  Haifi 
Pmgres.  January  23-29.  1991. 

»These  figures  are  derived  primarily  from  the 
monthly  bailettn.  Situation  des  Droits  de  1  Hamme 
en  Haiti.  published  by  the  Haitian  Center  for 
Human  Rights  iCHADELi.  the  director  of  which. 
Jean-Jaciiues  Honorat  has  Income  prime  minister 
of  the  military-sponsored  ifovernment  Many  of  the 
incidents  were  also  recorded  elsewhere. 

»As  of  mid-September,  no  progress  had  been  re- 
ported on  the  case 

-"Our  translation  of  transcript  which  appeared  in 

Retour  probable  d  Aristide  en  Haiti.  Haiti 
Observateur.  October  2-9.  1991 

^A  presumed  reference  to  Rotrer  Lafontant.  who 
had  t)eKun  to  serve  a  life  sentence  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  attempting  to  overthrow  the  itovernment 
He  was  murdered  two  days  later  in  his  cell  as  the 
coup  was  beginninK  under  circumstances  that  re- 
main ot)scure. 

"Haiti:  Tltid!  Pnfstdent  Jean  Bertrand  Aristide 
Interviewed  by  Anne-christtne  d'Adesky.  October 
1991. 

■Ironically.  If  Lafontant  had  been  charged  with 
torture  or  murder,  which  most  Haitians  believe  he 
committed  when  he  was  interior  minister  under 
Jean-Claude  Duvalier.  he  would  have  been  eliKible 
for  the  maximum  sentence  Again,  the  legal  sys- 
tem s  failure  to  satisfy  popular  longings  for  ju.stlce 
for  violent  abuses  of  human  rights  seems  to  have 
fueled  Haitians  tendency  to  take  justice  into  their 
own  bands. 

"Transcript  from  'President  Aristide  Addressed 
Youth  Rally"  Radio  Metropole.  August  5.  1991.  as 
reported  In  Federal  Broadcast  Information  Service 

"Aristide  aux  Cayes  rencontre  aver  les 
organisations  populaires  et  appel  a  la  hourgeosie 
nationallste.'  '  Haiti  Progres.  April  24-30   1991. 

"Port-au-Prince:  dernier  hommage  au  militant 
Fritz  Dor  "  Haiti  Progres.  March  •27-April  2.  1991 

"Alouldor  was  fired  on  May  I"  and  ultimately  ar- 
rested for  permitting  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Emman- 
uel Vital,  to  escape  justice.  Vital  had  been  ordered 
to  issue  an  arrest  warrant  for  one  Dieumaitre  Lucas 
and  allegedly  accepted  a  bribe  to  let  Lucas  go. 

^"^  Five  soldiers  appear  before  Military  commis- 
sion. '  Radio  Metropole.  August  8.  1991.  as  reported 
In  Federal  Broadcast  Information  Service 

"Rodrigue  Louis.  Le  president  Aristide  en 
larmes  devant  le  Tribunal  populalre.  Haiti 
Obser^-apeur.  September  18-25.  1991 

"Teji^hone  interview  with  Monique  Brisson  on 
SepM»nber25.  1991 

*  5 Aristide  met  en  garde  les  organlsateurs  de 
tueries  pour  les  confllts  terriens  dans  I'Artlbonlte  " 
Le  Matin.  June  22-24.  1991 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  DODD.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
and  a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President 

Madam  President,  we  may  sometimes 
feel  what  we  do  here  is  not  listened  to 
very  attentively  by  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. But  I  can  assure  you  that  what  we 
do  here  is  listened  to  by  people  around 
the  world,  and  they  take  what  we  say 
here  seriously. 

One  of  those  places  which  is  listenini? 
today  is  Haiti.  What  we  say  here  is 
being  heard  by  both  sides.  I  am  afraid 
much  of  what  we  have  said  in  the  past 
several  days  has  given  heart  and  en- 
couragement to  the  worst,  the  most 
evil  elements  within  that  society. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  just  two 
points  in  terms  of  setting  the  record 
straight. 

One  of  those  points  has  to  do  with 
the  current  Government  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Robert  Malval  in  Haiti.  Robert 
Malval  was  appointed  by  President 
Aristide  and  confirmed  by  the  Haitian 
Parliament.  He  is  the  official  head  of 
government. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  Haiti  and 
the  people  of  the  international  commu- 
nity, and  particularly  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  Haiti,  ought  to 
take  great  heart  in  having  a  man  of  his 
ability  and  talent  and  raw  courage 
serving  in  the  position  of  Prime  Min- 
ister at  this  time. 

Under  the  Haitian  Constitution, 
which  is  modeled  after  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  the  Prime  Minister  who 
has  principal  governmental  respon- 
sibility. We  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  as  the  head  of  the  Government  of 
Haiti  at  this  time  a  person  who  is  able 
to  bring,  by  his  personal  example,  rec- 
onciliation to  the  disparate  groups 
that  make  up  the  Haitian  society;  a 
man  who  has  spen^  most  of  his  life  in 
the  business  comrrmnities  of  Haiti;  and 
now.  because  of  the  confidence  which 
has  been  resided  with  him  by  President 
Aristide  and  the  Parliament,  and  his 
ability  to  speak  to  both  the  economic 
and  the  political  leadership  of  Haiti 
traditionally,  and  the  emerging  voice 
of  the  masses  of  Haiti,  is  providing  a 
leadership  of  reconciliation  which  is 
critical  to  the  future  of  that  country. 
He  is  risking  his  life  doing  so. 

I  had  dinner  with  Prime  Minister 
Malval  10  days  ago  in  Port-au-Prince. 
He  was  called  away  from  the  dinner  be- 
cause his  wife  indicated  there  was 
shooting  going  on  in  front  of  their 
home.  That  is  the  condition  in  which 
he  and  other  members  of  the  govern- 
ment are  living  now  in  order  to  provide 
some  etement  of  democratic  stability 
to  Haiti. 

Rather  than  receiving  the  disparag- 
ing comments  that  have  been  made  so 
recently  about  the  Government  of 
Haiti,  we  ought  to  be  commending  peo- 
ple who  are  standing  up  for  the  values 
that  we  would  like  to  see  shape  the  fu- 
ture of  that  beleaguered  country. 


Second.  I  believe  that  the  comments 
that  have  been  made  about  the  foreign 
policy  of  President  Clinton  as  it  relates 
to  Haiti  have  been  grossly  overstated. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  say  the 
President  made  mistakes  in  Somalia; 
Somalia  and  Haiti  are  equal;  therefore, 
the  President  must  have  been  making 
the  same  kinds  of  mistakes  in  Haiti. 

Essentially,  the  foreign  policy  that 
President  Clinton  has  been  following  is 
a  continuation  of  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Bush.  Those  policies  had  two  basic 
assumptions.  First,  the  restoration  of 
the  democratically  elected  President 
to  his  rightful  role  in  the  Haitian  Gov- 
ernment. Just  as  President  Clinton  has 
met  with  President  Aristide  and  ex- 
pressed his  public  support.  President 
Bush  met  with  President  Aristide  and 
expressed  his  political  support  for 
President  Aristide's  restoration.  This 
is  not  some  new  development  that  had 
just  occurred  in  a  new  administration. 

Second,  both  President  Bush,  by  his 
demonstrated  actions  from  September 
1991  until  January  of  1993.  and  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  by  his  actions  since  Jan- 
uary 1993.  have  indicated  their  reti- 
cence to  use  United  States  combat 
troor»s  as  a  means  of  resolving  the  situ- 
ation in  Haiti.  Both  have  been  very 
reticent  to  do  so.  And  a  premise  of 
President  Clinton's  policy  has  been  to 
emphasize  the  diplomatic  initiatives 
that  might  have  the  potential  of  re- 
storing stability  and  democracy  to 
Haiti. 

I  commend  President  Clinton  and 
those  who  have  worked  with  him  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  result  of  the 
Governors  Island  accord.  That  accord, 
signed  in  early  July  of  this  year,  was 
not  perfect.  It  is  not  exactly  the  accord 
that  any  one  of  us  might  have  written 
if  we  had  sat  down  at  the  table  alone. 
But  it  represented  a  bringing  together 
of  the  disparate  groups  in  Haiti  with  a 
document  that  they  would  both  sign 
and  which  would  then  receive  the  rati- 
fication of  the  international  commu- 
nity through  U.N.  resolution  and  com- 
mitment to  implementation. 

President  Clinton  has  been  very  clear 
that  his  goal  is  to  see  that  those  Gov- 
ernors Island  accords  are  complied 
with  and  fully  implemented.  I  strongly 
support  that  position. 

The  use  of  force  in  Haiti  provided 
under  the  Governors  Island  accord  and 
U.N.  resolution  was  a  benign  use  of 
force.  It  was  not  in  a  combat  role.  It 
was  in  a  role  of  trying  to  deepen  de- 
mocracy by  the  slow,  difficult,  but  nec- 
essary process  of  transforming  the  Hai- 
tian military  from  an  institution  that 
has  been  repressing  the  people  through- 
out most  of  its  history  to  an  institu- 
tion that  can  help  the  people.  There- 
fore, we  had  Seabees  who  were  going  to 
help  in  giving  them  skills  on  how  to 
build  a  school,  how  to  repair  a  bridge; 
those  kinds  of  things  that  our  military 
has  done  for  many  decades  to  help  the 
building  of  America. 
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We  were  also  going  to  be  providing 
training  in  terms  of  how  does  a  mili- 
tary function  in  a  democratic  society. 
Those  are  valuable  skills  and  attitudes 
that  the  United  States  military  is  pe- 
culiarly able  to  provide  to  a  military 
such  as  that  in  Haiti. 

We  committed  those  troops  under 
certain  assumptions.  Those  assump- 
tions included  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  permissive,  tranquil  environment 
and  that  the  Haitian  military  would 
provide  safety  and  security  for  our 
troops. 

What  was  the  President  to  do  when 
he  had  200  or  300  Americans  and  Cana- 
dians on  a  boat  in  the  Port  of  Port-au- 
Prince?  They  could  not  dock,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  relative  handful  of 
hooligans  who  were  at  the  port,  but  be- 
cause the  port  authorities,  under  the 
control  of  this  military  regime  and  its 
thugs,  would  not  move  the  ship  which 
was  at  the  dock  occupying  the  only 
space  that  the  U.S.S.  Harlan  County 
could  utilize  for  purposes  of  disembark- 
ing its  troops  and  equipment.  That  was 
why  the  ship  did  not  land,  not  because 
of  the  handful  of  hooligans,  but  be- 
cause the  military  in  control  of  the 
port  had  made  it  impossible  for  the 
ship  to  land. 

I  think  the  President  exercised  very 
good  judgment  in  making  the  decision 
that  we  were  not  going  to  put  our 
troops  in  harm's  way  when  the  com- 
mitment that  had  been  made  by  the 
Haitian  military  of  a  tranquil  environ- 
ment and  security  were  not  being  com- 
plied with. 

So.  Madam  President,  I  believe  that 
the  charges  that  have  been  made 
against  the  Government  of  Haiti— the 
democratic  government,  and  particu- 
larly the  leadership  of  Prime  Minister 
Malval— and  those  charges  that  at- 
tempt to  analogize  Somalia  to  Haiti 
and  therefore  cast  aspersions  on  the 
Presidents  foreign  policy  and  his  ca- 
pacity to  implement  it  are  misplaced. 

F'inally,  Madam  President,  we  need 
to  be  very  careful  about  what  we  say 
here.  I  fear  that  some  of  the  comments, 
particularly  the  hot  rhetoric  directed 
at  President  Aristide,  is  creating  not 
only  a  false  picture,  but  is  creating  a 
sense  of  encouragement  to  the  most 
evil  forces  in  Haiti. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  allega- 
tions that  President  Aristide  was  in- 
volved in  various  actions.  What  we 
have  not  heard  very  much  of  is  the  ab- 
solute, uncontroverted  fact  that  the 
military  regime,  within  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  has  gone  into  a  church,  the 
Church  of  the  Sacrecoeur.  in  Port-au- 
Prince  and  pulled  from  the  service  one 
of  its  opponents  and  a  supporter  of 
President  Aristide,  dragged  him 
through  the  center  aisle  of  the  church 
out  into  the  street  and  then  fired  a  bul- 
let through  his  ear.  That  is  the  kind  of 
government  we  are  giving  encourage- 
ment to  by  this  misshapened  debate 
that  focuses  on  a  few  alleged  events 


that  may  or  may  not  have  occurred, 
may  or  may  not  have  had  the  context 
that  is  suggested  relative  to  President 
Aristide. 

We  are  also  discouraging  our  friends 
in  Haiti.  There  are  people  who  have 
and  are  today  putting  their  lives  on  the 
line  based  on  the  representations  the 
international  community  has  made 
that  we  will  support  a  restoration  of 
democracy  in  that  country. 

Today's  Washington  Post  carries  an 
article  about  discouragement,  particu- 
larly in  the  rural  areas,  which  are  the 
areas  that  are  largely  out  of  the  vision 
of  the  international  press,  the  inter- 
national community,  where  the  civil 
rights  and  human  rights  abuses  are  at 
their  grossest;  that  there  is  discourage- 
ment now  as  to  whether  they  can  put 
faith  in  the  statements  and  the  hope 
for  the  future  that  we  have  helped  cre- 
ate. 

So,  Madam  President.  I  hope  that 
these  remarks  have  contributed  to 
some  balance  in  our  understanding  of 
what  the  reality  is  in  that  country  of 
Haiti,  our  near  neighbor,  and  will  help 
give  some  hope  to  our  friends  of  democ- 
racy that  their  courage  and  their  com- 
mitment to  their  country  and  what 
they  are  saying  about  democracy 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  of 
the  world  has  not  gone  unheard  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  this  Nation. 

Thank  you.  Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBH).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
controlled  by  the  majority  leader  is  17 
seconds  and  counting,- 

Mr.  DODD.  How  much  time  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  15  min- 
utes. The  Republican  leader  has  4  min- 
utes. 

The  time  controlled  by  the  majority 
leader  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  probably 
ought  to  take  his  time. 

I  will  note  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  have  the  time  run  against  the  time 
of  theyS^nator  from  North  Carolina. 
sincrf*uiei*|  is  no  time  remaining  for 
this^ide. 

Here  he  is. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no  one 
yields  time,  the  time  remaining  is  re- 
served for  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  for  the  Republican  leader. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  Senator  Hel.ms. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
ask  the  Chair  to  notify  me  when  I  have 
consumed  6  minutes  of  my  remaining 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
Senator  has  6  minutes  remaining  or 
has  used  6  minutes? 


Mr.  HELMS.  When  I  have  used  6  min- 
utes of  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  notify  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  think  we 
had  better  revisit  the  meeting  that 
went  on  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Cap- 
itol yesterday  afternoon.  The  majority 
leader  and  the  Republican  leader.  Mr. 
MiTCHKi.i,  and  Mr.  Doi.K  respectively, 
did  a  commendable  thing  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, when  they  decided  to  invite  the 
CIA  and  when  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Senate  invite  somebody,  that  is  a  com- 
mand performance— to  send  knowledge- 
able experts  on  Haiti  and  Mr.  Aristide. 

Mr.  Aristide  was  down  in  S.  116  in  a 
love-in  with  the  Senators  who  support 
him  and  say  that  he  represents  democ- 
racy in  Haiti.  They  want  to  see  democ- 
racy restored  to  Haiti  with  this  man. 
who  is  one  of  the  most  brutal  people  to 
hold  office  in  this  hemisphere  in  my 
lifetime.  He  danced  all  around  the 
truth,  I  am  told,  in  his  meeting  with 
the  Senators,  who  got  out  in  front  of 
newspaper  cameras.  And  they  were 
smiling  and  he  was  smiling  because  he 
had  conned  them  and  he  had  conned 
the  major  news  media  of  this  country. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  have  the  paint- 
ing on  the  wall.  Somebody  bring  me 
the  painting.  This  is  the  painting  that 
advocates  necklacing.  He  said,  or  at 
least  was  quoted  as  saying,  that  he  did 
not  have  any  such  painting  on  his  wall. 

I  have  just  talked  by  telephone  with 
a  man  in  Haiti  who  has  the  painting, 
the  man  who  took  it  off  of  Aristide's 
wall. 

Aristide  said  yesterday  that  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  painting. 
I  just  happen  to  have  here  a  photo- 
graph of  Aristide  holding  a  photograph 
of  that  painting. 

Mr.  COATS.  Will  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  yield  at  this  time  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  was  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  went  to  that  meeting,  but  no 
one  was  there.  I  was  in  a  defense  au- 
thorization conference  and  was  handed 
a  note  the  administration  was  sending 
some  people  up  at  5:15.  I  could  not  get 
out  of  my  conference  until  5:50.  35  min- 
utes past  the  time  when  the  adminis- 
tration people  were  supposed  to  be 
there.  I  went  up  to  the  fourth  floor.  No 
one  was  there.  They  said.  "Senator  we 
do  not  know— no  one  has  shown  up 
yet." 

I  thought  it  was  just  going  to  be  a  re- 
peat of  what  the  administration  usu- 
ally does  when  they  are  called  up  here, 
that  is  they  are  usually  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  late,  if  they  show  up  at  all  and. 
second,  when  they  do  show,  you  get  so 
much  mush  and  mishmash  it  is  not 
worth  going,  so  I  just  left.  That  is 
probably  why  some  Senators  were  not 
there. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  know  the  Senator 
would  have  been  there  if  he  could.  But 
I  also  know  Senators  who  were  not  as 
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involved  as  the  Senator  was— yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  think  in  fairness  there 
probably  were  Senators  who  showed  up. 
realized  no  one  was  there 

Mr  HELMS.  I  have  been  told  several 
times  by  the  leadership.  'You  ought  to 
have  known  about  that.  It  was  hot- 
lined."  But  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  a  good  excuse. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
real  issue  is  passing  like  a  ship  in  the 
night  Some  say  that  the  issue  is  not 
Aristide. 

The  heck  it  is  not.  What  is  fun- 
damentally being  proposed  is  to  use 
U.S.  troops  to  put  this  man  back  in 
power.  Nobody  denies  that  They  have 
even  boasted  about  it 

So  the  fundamental  question  is  how 
many  lives  of  how  many  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  Senators  willing  to  put  at 
risk  because  of  the  situation  in  Haiti'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  6 
minutes  the  Senator  asked  to  be  re- 
minded of  have  expired 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Let 
me  proceed  for  2  more  minutes,  and 
then  hit  the  gavel  again  please,  Mr 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  will  remind  the  Senator  when  2 
additional  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr  HELMS.  Here  are  the  questions  I 
was  going  to  ask  the  CIA  yesterday  I 
did  not  have  to  ask  one  of  them  be- 
cause in  the  review  of  the  situation 
they  covered  all  of  the  material  and 
they  verified  every  scintilla  of  what  I 
said  yesterday  -including  the  charts. 

I  proposed  to  ask  the  CIA  if  Aristide 
incited  mob  violence  and  encouraged 
necklacing  when  he  was  in  power  They 
said  yes  and  they  went  into  detail. 

I  was  going  to  ask.  do  you  have 
knowledge  that  Aristide  ordered  the 
murder  of  his  political  rival,  Roger 
LaFontant?  They  answered  that  in  the 
affirmative  in  the  course  of  their  re- 
port. 

I  proposed  to  ask  if  Aristide  returns 
to  power,  is  it  the  CIA's  belief  that  vio- 
lence would  increase  or  decrease?  They 
said  increase. 

I  was  going  to  ask.  in  your  judgment 
can  Aristide  be  trusted  to  keep  his 
word  on  amnesty?  They  said  not  in  our 
opinion. 

I  was  going  to  ask.  to  your  knowl- 
edge, has  Aristide  ever  agreed  to  re- 
nounce the  use  of  violence?  They  said 
no. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  reserved.  Who  yields 
time? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mitchell. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield,  with  the  permission  of  the  Re- 
publican leader,  the  4  minutes  remain- 
ing there  and  1  minute  of  my  leader 
time,  for  a  total  of  5  minutes,  to  Sen- 
ator DODD. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.''The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  Senator  DonD. 
is  recognized  for  up  to  5  minutes,  4 
minutes  to  be  charged  against  the  Re- 
publican leader.  1  minute  charged 
against  the  majority  leader's  time. 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  for  their  time. 

I  just  want  to.  No.  1,  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  this  alter- 
native amendment.  It  is  not  exactly  ev- 
erything I  would  embrace  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  vastly  superior  to  what  is 
being  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  do  commend  as  well 
the  majority  leader  for  his  efforts  in 
putting  together  a  far  more  responsible 
approach  to  these  issues. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  no  Senator, 
no  American,  desires  or  is  anxious  to 
see  any  American  sent  anywhere  un- 
necessarily in  this  world,  and  particu- 
larly to  places  that  are  so  trouble-rid- 
den, as  is  Haiti.  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  any 
desire  whatsoever  to  send  American 
troops  to  Haiti  or  anywhere  else,  for 
that  matter,  and  to  put  them  in  harm's 
way  unnecessarily. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
whether  or  not  the  options  of  an  Amer- 
ican President  ought  to  be  so  curtailed 
as  to  deprive  him  of  options  that  may 
become  necessary  The  Helms  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  do  just  that. 
So  on  that  basis  alone,  putting  aside 
one's  particular  favorite  candidate  in 
Haiti  or  elsewhere,  it  ought  to  be 
soundly  rejected  and  the  Dole-Mitchell 
alternative  ought  to  be  strongly  sup- 
ported. 

Our  colleague  from  Florida.  Senator 
Gr.^ham,  said  something  very  impor- 
tant here  this  morning.  He  said  what 
we  say  here  is  being  watched  and  lis- 
tened to  all  over  the  world.  I  guarantee 
my  colleagues,  the  vote  we  are  about 
to  take  on  Haiti  will  be  watched  very, 
very  carefully  within  that  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I 
say  this  with  all  due  respect..tothe  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  CaroTTna^slf  his 
amendment  is  adopted,  that  anifejid- 
ment  sends  a  clear  signal  to  Genei 
Cedras  and  to  the  head  of  the  police 
Haiti,  Mr.  Francois,  that  they  can  con- 
tinue what  they  are  doing.  They  can 
stay  on  track.  If  they  were  in  this 
Chamber,  they  would  support  the 
Helms  amendment  That  is  what  side' 
they  would  come  out  on. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  that 
approach  This  is  not  a  debate  about 
whether  or  not  we  particularly  like  the 
psychological  profile  of  an  individual 
head  of  state  someplace.  In  fact,  I  am 
somewhat  uneasy  about  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  getting  into  the 
business  of  psychological  profiles.  I 
think  that  is  dangerous  business,  quite 
candidly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
amine the  record  a  bit  further  than 
just  the  last  few  months,  and  they  may 
find  some  revealing  information. 


I  will  tell  you,  I  think  President 
Aristide  is  a  good  person.  He  was  elect- 
ed overwhelmingly  by  the  people  of  his 
country— 70  percent.  I  am  not  going  to 
endorse  every  statement  he  has  made, 
every  action  he  has  taken.  This  is  a  dif- 
ferent country;  it  is  a  different  culture; 
there  is  a  different  style  here. 

All  I  know  is,  by  every  account,  he 
was  overwhelmingly  elected  in  the 
freest  election  that  country  has  ever 
held.  Whether  or  not  we  particularly 
like  him.  or  we  would  have  voted  with 
him.  or  we  agree  with  his  politics, 
ought  not  to  be  the  business  of  this 
body.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  believe  that  having  a  democratic 
government  in  Haiti  is  in  our  interest, 
or  is  it  in  our  interest  to  continue  to 
support,  inadvertently,  if  you  will,  the 
present  holders  of  power  in  Haiti? 

What  do  we  know  about  them?  We 
know  this  much:  As  long  as  they  have 
been  in  power.  40.000  Haitians  have  left 
Haitian  shores  and  sought  refuge  in 
this  country.  If  they  continue  in  power, 
we  can  expect  similar  waves  of  human- 
ity to  come  to  our  shores.  That  is  a 
guarantee. 

Second,  we  know  that  these  people 
have  now  made  Haiti  a  major  transit 
point  for  illegal  trafficking  in  narcot- 
ics. I  guarantee  you  that  if  they  stay  in 
power.  General  Cedras  and  the  thugs 
around  him  will  continue  in  that  busi- 
ness. They  are  accumulating  vast  for- 
tunes of  wealth.  There  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  problem. 

You  can  look  at  the  continuation  of 
slaughter  that  has  occurred  in  that 
country,  including  individuals  like  the 
ones  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
identified  who  were  dragged  out  of 
churches,  and  others  shot  indiscrimi- 
nately by  police  and  their  supporters  in 
the  streets  of  Port-au-Prince. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Helms  amendment  and  to  send  a  strong 
signal  Our  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina historically  has  been  on  the  side  of 
those  who  try  to  oppose  democracy, 
whether  it  was  in  Chile  with  General 
Pinochet.  Roberto  D'Aubuisson  in  El 
Salvador,  the  forces  in  power  in  South 
Africa— if  you  want  to  be  on  that  side 
of  history,  then  fine.  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  on  the  side  of  democracy. 

Defeat  the  Helms  amendment;  sup- 
port the  Dole-Mitchell  alternative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment has  expired  except  the  6  minutes 
and  49  seconds  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Who  yields  time?  The  minority  lead- 
er. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Was  leader  time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  lead- 
er time  was  reserved  and  all  time  of 
the  Republican  leader  is  available. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes and  44  seconds. 

Mr  HELMS.  I  yield  back  the  time  so 
we  can  get  to  a  vote  pretty  quickly.  I 
hope  the  leadership  will  be  brief,  too. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  yielded  back.  All  time 
under  the  original  order  is  yielded 
back.  Is  there  further  debate? 

The  Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

No  doubt  about  it.  this  debate  is  very 
important.  No  doubt  about  it.  the 
President  understands  its  importance, 
and  there  have  been  some  changes 
made.  No  question  about  it,  there  is  a 
strong,  strong  message  from  the  Con- 
gress before  the  fact,  not  after  the  fact. 
I  think  that  is  the  point  at  least  this 
Senator  has  been  trying  to  make:  We 
ought  to  speak  before  the  fact  and  not 
after  the  fact  and  then  go  back  and 
criticize  somebody  after  it  has  already 
happened.  They  will  say.  "Well,  where 
was  Congress?"  We  were  somewhere. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  see  it.  The  majority  leader 
may  see  it  a  bit  differently.  It  seems  to 
me  we  need  to  put  out  a  marker;  Con- 
gress needs  to  speak  with  one  voice. 

President  Clinton  properly  believes 
that  any  infringement  on  executive  au- 
thority is  wrong.  That  is  the  same  view 
expressed  by  former  President  Bush  in 
a  statement  he  issued  this  morning  be- 
cause somebody  got  it  all  wrong  in  a 
meeting  we  had  with  President  Bush 
yesterday.  He  came  by  and  said  the  two 
leaders  were  doing  a  good  job.  and 
somebody  interpreted  that  to  mean  he 
was  taking  a  stand  on  infringing  on 
Presidential  authority.  That  is  not 
true. 

The  President  and  former  Presidents 
all  agree,  they  do  not  want  any  in- 
fringement on  their  authority,  but  the 
Constitution  is  different.  The  Constitu- 
tion also  gives  the  Congress  power  to 
declare  war.  issue  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  the  power  of  the  purse, 
appropriate  money  as  we  do  for  United 
Nations,  NATO,  military  operations  all 
around  the  world. 

So  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, a  fundamental  difference  as  to 
how  the  executive  views  it  and  how  the 
legislative  branch  views  it. 

What  we  have  proposed  to  do,  what 
we  hope  we  have  done  in  the  amend- 
ment that  is  now  the  Dole-Mitchell 
amendment,  is  to  find  a  balance  so  the 
Congress  is  on  record,  as  I  said,  before 
the  fact,  before  the  body  bags  are 
counted,  before  the  caskets  come 
home,  before  we  have  the  bad  news 
about  a  tragic  loss  of  one  American  life 
in  Haiti,  before  there  are  any  troops 
deployed. 

I  also  believe,  as  pointed  out  by  both 
Senators  from  Florida,  that  there  is  a 
national  interest  at  stake.  We  do  have 
a  national  interest  in  Haiti  because  if 
enough  is  done  to  stir  up  the  problems 
in  that  country  and  people  start  fleeing 
Haiti  again,  they  are  going  to  end  up 
primarily  in  Florida,  and  Florida  will 
very  properly  ask  that  they  be  distrib- 
uted across  America. 

We  have  to  have  empathy  for  the 
poor  people  in  Haiti.  They  do  not  have 


any  leadership.  They  have  thugs  and 
killers.  I  do  not  get  too  excited  about 
Aristide  either.  I  must  say,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  went  up  to  S-407.  I  believe  if 
everybody  had  been  there,  we  might 
have  had  a  much  different  debate  this 
morning. 

I  am  not  going  to  characterize  what 
happened.  I  am  just  going  to  say  it  was 
very  disturbing  information.  I  talked 
with  one  Senator  on  the  way  out.  I 
said,  "I  have  been  coming  up  here  I 
don't  know  how  many  years.  I  never 
heard  anything  I  had  not  read  earlier 
in  some  newspaper  until  today." 

So  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  very 
clear— and  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  at  least  alert- 
ing us  to  some  of  the  facts  about  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide.  There  is  a  national 
interest,  and  I  share  the  views  of  my 
colleagues  from  Florida  in  that  area. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  conversions 
around  here  on  Presidential  flexibility. 
They  have  really  been  fast.  In  the  last 
few  days,  people  have  been  converting 
all  over  the  place. 

We  had  all  kinds  of  restrictions  on  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  In  fact,  these 
are  the  restrictions  we  placed  on  those 
two  countries  in  just  4  years.  I  do  not 
think  I  voted  for  any  of  them,  but  they 
all  passed.  I  could  not  lift  the  8-year 
package,  but  this  is  4  years. 

So  when  we  talk  about  restrictions 
and  a  lot  of  those  things,  it  has  been 
there  for  a  long  time.  This  Senator  un- 
derstands that. 

I  also  understand  you  have  to  be  con- 
sistent around  here— sometimes  it  is 
difficult — and  sometimes  we  are  not. 
But  I  remember  back  in  November  1990 
when  the  gulf  crisis  was  heating  up.  I 
said  in  an  interview  that  the  President 
ought  to  come— that  was  President 
Bush— to  Congress  and  get  our  ap- 
proval. He  did  it  later  and  it  paid  off. 

We  had  a  very  good  debate  in  this 
Chamber.  Some  were  for  it,  some  were 
against  it.  We  had  a  very  good  debate, 
but  it  was  very  obvious  to  me  once  the 
Congress  spoke  and  once  we  gave  that 
authority,  the  American  people  coa- 
lesced behind  the  effort  in  a  much 
stronger  way  than  had  the  President 
gone  it  alone. 

I  hope  that  President  Clinton  would 
go  back  and  take  a  look  at  that  debate 
and  take  a  look  at  what  happened  after 
that  debate,  analyze  the  American  at- 
titudes after  that  debate,  and  see  how 
positive  they  were.  Still  some  people 
were  opposed  to  it;  some  people  were 
telling  us  in  this  Chamber  that  sanc- 
tions would  work  in  Iraq.  We  still  have 
sanctions.  They  have  not  worked  yet. 

So  President  Bush  was  right.  The 
majority  in  Congress  was  right.  We  did 
the  right  thing.  We  want  to  do  the 
right  thing  from  now  on,  whether  it  is 
in  Haiti,  in  Bosnia,  in  Somalia.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  President  needs 
the  flexibility  but  we  also  need  to  be 
heard  before  the  fact — before  the  fact. 
We  do  not  need  more  debates  after  we 


have  a  tragic  circumstance  where  18 
Americans  are  killed  in  Somalia.  We  do 
not  need  debates  where  we  have  to  de- 
cide, well,  now  that  we  have  had  losses, 
we  are  going  to  bring  the  troops  home 
today  or  tomorrow  or  next  week. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  Boland 
amendment  which  passed  in  1982.  That 
prohibited  funds  and  tied  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  far  tighter  than  anything 
I  have  proposed.  As  I  have  said,  I  have 
had  this  4  fiscal  years'  encyclopedia 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  legislative  restric- 
tions, all  these  things  we  have  had  in 
the  past. 

So.  I  do  not  want  somebody  to  sug- 
gest they  are  wrong.  In  fact,  even  some 
of  the  liberal  newspapers  that  have 
been  fussing  about  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  never  raised  a  voice 
when  we  tried  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  in  those  days. 

But  the  point  is  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment.  I  certainly  welcome 
the  support  we  are  going  to  have,  the 
broad  bipartisan  support. 

Let  me  repeat,  without  making  any 
allegation,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  what 
we  were  told  up  in  S-407  yesterday  was 
very  disturbing,  very  disturbing,  to 
Democrats  and  to  Republicans.  They 
were  not  fabrications  that  I  read  this 
morning.  They  were  the  best  judgment 
of  the  intelligence  community  based  on 
some  very  hard  evidence — on  evidence. 
So  they  should  not  be  dismissed  or 
glossed  over  in  the  debate  in  our  policy 
toward  Haiti. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity here  now  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  view  It 
that  way.  Let  the  President  know  in 
advance  that  there  will  be  strong  oppo- 
sition from  Congress  if  force  is  used  to 
put  Aristide  back  in  power.  I  hope  that 
is  not  what  some  people  are  voting  for 
today. 

Restoring  democracy  in  Haiti  is  a 
great  idea.  They  have  never  had  it. 
Again,  I  empathize  with  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  Haiti,  the  poorest  country  in  this 
hemisphere.  There  is  a  lot  we  need  to 
do  in  the  United  States.  We  do  need  to 
uphold  the  Governors  Island  accord.  We 
are  prepared  to  do  that.  So  it  suggests 
to  me  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
Senator  Helms'  amendment.  It  goes 
further  than  even  my  first  amendment 
did,  than  my  amendment  did  initially, 
because  of  the  additional  exceptions. 
But  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  Helms 
amendment  just  as  a  protest  to  some  of 
the  things  I  have  heard  about  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide.  I  think  Senator 
Helms'  amendment  goes  too  far;  I 
think  it  does  tie  the  President's  hands. 
But  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to 
protest.  The  amendment  will  not  pass, 
but  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it — nobody 
else  has  to — because  I  really  believe  we 
have  a  problem  we  are  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  sooner  or  later.  We  have  to 
balance  the  value  of  Aristide,  if  there 
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is  any  value,  with  the  national  interest 
of  a  nood  of  refugees  coming  to  Amer- 
ica, primarily  south  Florida.  It  seems 
we  do  that  in  our  amendment,  we  do 
that  in  the  Dole-Mitchell  amendment. 
It  is  my  view  that  is  the  amendment 
which  should  finally  be  adopted,  and  I 
hope  it  has  broad  bipartisan  support. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  administration's  effort  to  bring 
some  form  of  democratic  governance  to 
Haiti.  I  also  condemn  Haitian  military 
authorities  for  reneging  on  the  Gov- 
ernors Island  Agreement.  The  Haitian 
people  deserve  more  than  a  perpetua- 
tion of  tyranny  and  terror. 

Having  said  this.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  also  say  that  I  am  somewhat  per- 
plexed by  our  policy  toward  Haiti— or 
more  specifically,  the  apparent  as- 
sumptions upon  which  the  policy  rests. 
There  is.  first,  the  assumption  that  we 
and  selected  other  democratic  U.N. 
members  can.  with  the  help  of  deposed 
President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide,  cre- 
ate in  Haiti  a  functioning  democracy 
with  a  professional,  politically  obedi- 
ent army,  and  a  constabulary  dedicated 
to  protecting  the  country's  citizens. 
This  is  a  noble  goal,  to  be  sure,  and  one 
enshrined  in  the  Governors  Island 
Agreement.  But  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
bring  democracy  to  a  destitute  and 
largely  illiterate  population  that  for 
two  centuries  has  been  terrorized  by 
anarchy,  brutal  tyrants,  and  a  corrupt 
police.  To  a  country  that  lacks  estab- 
lished political  parties,  a  real  legisla- 
ture, and  an  independent  judiciary 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  not  all  of  my 
colleagues  know  that  the  United  States 
military  occupied  and  administered 
Haiti  continuously  for  19  years — from 
1915  to  1934— with  little  lasting  effect 
on  Haiti's  political  traditions  of  autoc- 
racy, anarchy,  and  intimidation.  Dur- 
ing that  19-year  period,  we  established 
law  and  order,  administered  govern- 
ment, built  roads,  introduced  tele- 
phones and  the  telegraph,  refurbished 
hospitals  and  schools,  and  tried  to  up- 
grade the  standard  of  living.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  United  Nations  and  the 
State  Department  expect  to  accom- 
plish in  Haiti  in  6  to  12  months. 

There  is  a  second  apparent  policy  as- 
sumption—or at  least  there  was.  until 
gunmen  showed  up  on  the  Port-au- 
Prince  docks  last  week  to  deter  the 
United  States  warship  Harlan  County 
from  disembarking  over  200  American 
and  Canadian  personnel  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Nations  national-building 
mission.  The  administration  appar- 
ently assumed  that,  somehow,  those 
with  a  vested  interest  in  Haiti's  exist- 
ing political  order,  like  army  com- 
mander Raoul  Cedras  and  coup  leader 
Michel  Francois,  would  actually  co- 
operate in  implementing  a  U.N. -spon- 
sored plan  that  would  in  effect  remove 


them  from  political  power.  Yes.  there 
was  a  Governors  Island  Agreement  ear- 
lier this  year.  But  the  signatures  of 
men  like  Cedras  and  Francois  proved  to 
be  of  little  worth.  Our  policy  appeared 
to  rest  on  assumptions  that:  First, 
those  who  overthrew  Aristide  2  years 
ago  would  voluntarily  permit  him  to 
return  and  reassume  his  old  job  as 
president;  second,  a  venal  and  un- 
trained Haitian  constabulary  would 
meekly  submit  to  reform  by  outsiders; 
and  third,  a  highly  politicized  army 
would  bow  to  externally  imposed 
professionalization. 

Even  more  questionable,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, were  the  apparent  rules  of  en- 
gagement that  would  have  governed 
United  States  military  personnel  in 
Haiti  had  the  U.N.  operation  actually 
come  off.  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel were  to  be  sent  to  Haiti  under 
U.N.  auspices,  not  as  peacekeepers,  but 
as  trainers  and  infrastructure  rebuild- 
ers.  Since  they  were  going  not  as 
peacekeepers  but  as  trainers  of  the 
Haitian  military  and  police  and  as  en- 
gineers and  construction  personnel 
tasked  with  rebuilding  Haiti's  decrepit 
infrastructure,  they  were  to  be  armed 
with  only  their  personal  weapons— 9- 
millimeter  pistols  and  M-16  rifles— and 
were  directed  not  to  use  those  weapons 
except  in  their  immediate  self-defense. 
Indeed,  the  entire  operation  was  predi- 
cated on  a  completely  permissive  envi- 
ronment, with  public  declarations  in 
advance  that  the  operation  at  whatever 
stage  would  be  immediately  termi- 
nated in  the  event  that  environment 
changed  for  the  worse.  Was  it  wise  to 
do  this?  Is  it  prudent  to  send  lightly 
armed  United  States  troops  to  Haiti  for 
benign  purposes  and  declare  in  advance 
that  they  will  leave  if  shot  at? 

Mr.  President,  did  these  highly  pub- 
licized rules  of  engagement  doom  the 
operation  from  the  start?  Did  they  not 
in  effect  tell  all  Haitians  who  opposed 
U.N.  intervention  that,  all  you  have  to 
do  to  torpedo  U.N.  intervention  is  sim- 
ply fire  a  shot  or  two  at  disembarking 
UN.  personnel— or  better  yet,  fire  a 
shot  or  two  in  the  air  as  the  Harlan 
County  approaches  Port-au-Prince? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
issue  of  United  States  interests  in 
Haiti  and  the  use  of  force  to  protect 
those  interests.  What  are  United  States 
interests  in  Haiti?  Do  we  have  tradi- 
tional national  security  interests  in 
that  country?  Does  a  general  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  democracy  abroad 
justify  placing  our  military  forces  at 
risk  on  behalf  of  democracy  in  Haiti? 
Indeed,  what  is  the  evidence  that  Presi- 
dent Aristide  will  uphold  democratic 
principles  of  governance  once  in  power? 
Does  the  fact  that  he  wjis  democrat- 
ically elected  mean  he  is  a  democrat 
with  a  little  "d"— and  will  not  revert 
to  the  undemocratic  practices  he  dem- 
onstrated when  he  was  in  power?  Was 
not  the  dreaded  "Papa  Doc"  Duvaller 
dramatically  elected  in  1957?  Is  it  true 


that  President  Aristide.  when  in  power, 
publicly  incited  his  followers  to  vio- 
lence, including  the  so-called 
necklacing  of  opponents? 

As  I  see  it.  Mr.  President,  we  do  have 
an  important  though  hardly  a  vital  in- 
terest in  curbing  the  flow  of  Haitian 
refugees  to  the  United  States.  The  ad- 
ministration hopes— as  I  do— that  the 
embargo  will  force  Haitian  political 
authorities  to  return  to  the  Governors 
Island  accord  and  its  implementation. 
But  if  it  does  not,  what  are  we  to  do? 
The  administration  has  made  it  plain 
that  it  is  prepared  to  use  force  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  in  Haiti,  should 
Americans  there  face  imminent  dan- 
ger. I  agree  that  this  would  have  to  be 
done.  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
should  think  through  several  questions 
before  we  use  force  to  restore  Aristide 
to  power.  First,  what  effect  would  such 
a  use  of  force  have  on  President 
Aristide's  subsequent  political  legit- 
imacy both  at  home  and  abroad?  Sec- 
ond, could  we  use  force  to  topple  the 
present  regime  in  Haiti  without  inflict- 
ing collateral  and  unwanted  civilian 
casualties  of  a  magnitude  that  would 
be  politically  self-defeating  in  the  long 
run?  Third,  would  we  confine  military 
operations  to  Port-au-Prince  area  or 
seek  to  occupy  the  entire  country? 
Fourth,  how  long  would  we  be  prepared 
to  stay  in  Haiti  to  ensure  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy?  Are  there  other 
countries  under  the  U.N.  mandate  that 
would  take  our  place? 

In  other  words,  Mr  President,  a  use 
of  United  States  power  in  Haiti  could 
probably  readily  accomplish  short- 
term  objectives,  but  the  President  and 
his  advisers  must  also  think  through 
the  long-term  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  the  Dole-Mitchell 
amendment  sets  the  framework  for  the 
assessments  that  the  administration 
must  make  before  deploying  U.S.  forces 
to  Haiti.  Many  of  the  questions  I  have 
posed  here  are  raised  directly  by  the 
amendment.  I  am  confident  that  the 
President  and  his  senior  advisers  will 
answer  these  and  other  questions,  and 
will  consult  closely  with  the  Congress 
before  making  final  decisions  on  the 
use  of  the  United  States  military  in 
Haiti. 

The  proper  role  of  the  Congress,  as  I 
see  it.  at  least  in  the  case  of  Haiti,  is 
to  ensure  that  the  administration 
consults  closely  with  the  Congress  be- 
fore deploying  forces  to  that  unfortu- 
nate country,  except  deployments  that 
are  required  on  an  emergency  basis  to 
protect  Americans  in  imminent  danger. 
It  is  only  through  such  consultations 
that  a  consensus  can  be  built  among 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
intend  to  vote  with  Senator  Helms  on 
his  amendment  because  it  guarantees 
that  the  United  States  Government 
can  protect  and  evacuate  United  States 
citizens  in  Haiti  if  they  are  in  danger. 
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but  it  stands  for  the  proposition  that 
we  should  not  use  United  States  forces 
to  prop  up  the  government  led  by  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide  unless  and  until  Con- 
gress considers  the  question  and  spe- 
cifically authorizes  any  such  United 
States  military  operations.  While  I 
have  reservations  concerning  the 
precedents  this  amendment  sets  in  re- 
lation to  the  authority  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  nevertheless,  the  harmful  ef- 
fect of  using  U.S.  forces  to  forcibly  es- 
tablish the  questionable  Aristide  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  ignored. 

We  should  not  use  U.S.  troops,  and 
endanger  U.S.  servicemen,  to  help  es- 
tablish the  Aristide  government  until 
and  unless  we  have  a  clear  mission  that 
has  been  articulated  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  That  process 
should  take  place  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  naturally.  The 
Helms  amendment  ensures  that  it  will, 
and  therefore.  I  support  it. 

EXPUA.NATION  OF  VOTES  ON  MILITARY 
INTERVENTION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
votes  this  morning  on  United  States 
military  intervention  in  Haiti  are  the 
fourth  and  fifth  votes  we  will  be  taking 
on  related  subjects  during  consider- 
ation of  this  appropriation  bill.  I  want 
to  share  with  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
some  of  the  considerations  that  went 
into  my  votes  on  deployments  of  Unit- 
ed States  troops  abroad. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  long  opposed 
excessive  congressional  restrictions  on 
any  President's  role  in  carrying  out 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  the  matter  of  de- 
ploying U.S.  troops  abroad.  Congress 
and  the  President  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  work  together.  We  owe 
that  much  to  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  whose  lives  are  put  at  risk 
when  such  deployments  occur. 

SOMALIA  POLICY 

Last  Thursday  I  voted  against  the 
McCain  amendment  No.  1043  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  funds  for  United  States 
military  operations  in  Somalia. 

In  my  view,  the  objectives  of  the 
McCain  amendment  had  merit.  By  the 
time  the  Senate  voted,  it  was  clear 
that  the  President  had  realized  his  er- 
rors in  Somalia,  and  was  going  to  end 
the  United  States  combat  role  there. 

When  American  troops  are  already 
deployed  and  under  orders  from  the 
President  to  withdraw  by  a  date  cer- 
tain, as  in  the  case  of  Somalia.  I  saw 
no  reason  to  add  to  the  risks  involved 
by  ordering  the  President  to  do  more 
quickly  what  he  had  already  agreed  to 
do. 

Last  Thursday.  I  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  No.  1042  to  provide 
funding  for  the  involvement  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Soma- 
lia through  March  31.  1994. 

The  Byrd  amendment  explicitly  de- 
leted two  of  the  President's  four  goals 
regarding  Somalia.  It  dropped  all  ref- 


erences   to    putting    pressure    on    clan 
leaders  in  Somalia. 

In  my  view,  the  Byrd  amendment  was 
less  ambiguous  than  the  McCain 
amendment.  It  allows  for  an  orderly 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Somalia,  and  gives  other  NATO  nations 
an  opportunity  to  take  up  the  Amer- 
ican role  if  they  wish  to. 

UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 

On  October  19.  I  supported  the 
amendment  of  Senators  Nickles  and 
Cochran  that  would  have  prohibited 
the  use  of  funds  to  support  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  certain  international  oper- 
ations. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  on  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  that  provides  funding 
for  the  State  Department,  I  know  first 
hand  the  monetary  costs  of  the  rapid 
expansion  of  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping forces. 

Recent  events  in  Somalia  remind  us 
that  American  troops  can  and  do  suffer 
deaths  and  casualties  when  directed  by 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  officials. 
It  is  essential  that  we  take  into  ac- 
count both  the  human  and  fiscal  con- 
sequences of  American  involvement 
with  United  Nations  peacekeeping  be- 
fore and  not  after  our  Ambassador  in 
New  York  supports  additional  peace- 
keeping efforts. 

The  President  would  be  better  served 
if  his  administration  worked  more 
closely  with  the  appropriate  Members 
of  Congress  before  it  agrees  to  estab- 
lish or  expand  U.N.  peacekeeping 
forces.  That  has  not  been  the  case  thus 
far,  as  I  have  reminded  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  a  recent  letter. 

The  Nickles-Cochran  amendment  did 
not  restrict  the  President's  authority. 
It  had  many  escape  clauses  in  the 
event  that  the  President  had  to  act  in 
an  emergency. 

I  voted  for  the  Nickles-Cochran 
amendment  as  an  interim  measure. 
The  massive  policy  problems  related  to 
American  involvement  in  U.N.  peace- 
keeping need  to  be  settled  in  a  regular 
statute,  not  in  an  appropriations  bill. 
Until  we  can  do  so.  in  cooperation  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees,  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment would  have  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  more  alert  to  the  con- 
sequences of  hasty  commitments. 

HAITI  AND  PRESIDE.NT  ARISTIDE 

Today  I  will  vote  for  both  the  Helms 
and  the  Dole-Mitchell  amendments  re- 
garding American  troop  deployments 
in  Haiti. 

In  my  view,  the  Helms  amendment  is 
overly  restrictive,  but  makes  much 
more  clear  than  the  Dole-Mitchell 
compromise,  that  this  Congress  has  lit- 
tle confidence  in  the  efforts  to  restore 
President  Aristide  to  office,  and  op- 
poses using  American  troops  to  do  so. 

President  Aristide  is  no  hero  of  de- 
mocracy. There  are  many  disturbing 
reports  about  his  character  that  were 
discussed    in    detail    yesterday    in    a 


closed  briefing  by  the  executive 
branch.  What  I  heard  at  that  briefing  is 
the  main  reason  why  I  am  supporting 
the  Helms  amendment. 

Haiti  is  not  a  nation  with  any  tradi- 
tion of  democracy.  The  intractable  sit- 
uation down  there  was  not  affected  by 
an  18-year  U.S.  occupation  by  marines 
earlier  this  century.  The  intractable 
situation  in  Haiti  will  not  be  improved 
by  sending  United  States  troops  to 
Haiti  on  a  mission  likely  to  fail. 

My  vote  for  the  Helms  amendment  is 
the  best  opportunity  I  have  to  register 
my  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  our 
policy  of  unquestioning  support  of 
President  Aristide.  and  the  possibility 
of  restoring  him  to  absolute  power 
through  the  use  of  U.S.  armed  forces. 

President  Aristide  was  the  elected 
choice  of  Haiti's  people,  and  he  de- 
serves, for  that  reason,  as  much  sup- 
port as  other  elected  foreign  leaders 
customarily  get  from  the  United 
States,  and  no  more  than  that. 

This  country  is  not.  in  the  late  20th 
century,  in  the  habit  of  restoring  de- 
posed leaders  by  force.  That  used  to  be 
called  colonialism  by  some  on  the 
other  side  of  this  issue. 

As  the  Senate  is  not  likely  to  support 
the  Helms  amendment,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  next-best  approach,  which  is 
the  amendment  I  originally  cospon- 
sored  with  my  leader.  Senator  Dole. 
The  Dole-Mitchell  amendment  does  not 
tie  the  President's  hands,  but  it  clearly 
expresses  the  Senate's  reluctance  to 
support  United  States  military  inter- 
vention in  the  single  instance  of  Haiti 
under  President  Aristide. 

INTERVENTION  IN  HAITI 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
Dole  and  Mitchell  because  I  find  it 
unnecessary  and  confusing.  The  fact 
that  the  amendment  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  does  not  some- 
how make  unacceptable  language  sud- 
denly acceptable.  This  amendment  is 
inconsistent  in  that  it  provides  the 
President  with  such  wide-ranging  waiv- 
er authority  as  to  frustrate  any  real  ef- 
fect that  the  limitation  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  funds  might  otherwise  impose. 
First,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  for 
Congress  to  provide  the  President  with 
authority  to  use  U.S.  military  power  to 
evacuate  American  citizens.  This 
power  falls  well  within  the  President's 
inherent  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief  in  an  emergency  situation.  No 
one  would  want  the  President  to  hesi- 
tate to  evacuate  Americans  in  an  emer- 
gency in  order  to  seek  congressional 
approval.  We  would  expect  him  to  act 
expeditiously,  with  as  much  force  as 
necessary,  to  accomplish  such  an  evac- 
uation as  safely  as  possible.  Surely, 
this  is  the  case  in  Haiti. 

Section  b(3).  giving  the  President  a 
waiver  for  vital  national  security  in- 
terests, seems  to  fall  within  the  same 
category.  If  there  is  not  time  to  seek 
congressional  authorization  and  it  is  in 
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our  national  security  interest  for  the 
President  to  act  immediately,  he  would 
have  a  strong  case,  depending  on  the 
circumstances,  to  act  without  first 
seeking  congressional  authorization, 
again  within  his  inherent  or  implied 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

As  to  the  final  exemption  from  the 
limitation  on  funding  contained  in  the 
amendment,  with  one  exception,  it  es- 
tablishes such  wide-ranging  criteria  as 
to  permit  the  President  to  report  that 
he  has  satisfied  his  own  criteria  for  ac- 
tion. Surely,  he  could  and  would  do  sol 
The  one  exception,  section  c(2).  re- 
quires that  the  deployment  "will  be 
undertaken  only  after  necessary  steps 
have  been  taken  to  ensure  the  safety 
and  security  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  in- 
cluding steps  to  ensure  that  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  will  not  become  tar- 
gets.'"  This  standard  appears  impos- 
sible to  attain.  A  close  reading  of  it 
seems  to  require  an  assurance  that 
could  not  be  met.  My  reaction  to  the 
language  is  that  it  does  not  really 
achieve  any  specific  result.  This  sec- 
tion sets  out  a  list  of  standards  that  ei- 
ther have  no  effect  on  the  President's 
ability  to  act.  or  are  virtually  impos- 
sible for  him  to  achieve.  It  does  little 
to  clarify  either  executive  branch  pow- 
ers or  congressional  powers  in  the  exer- 
cise of  military  force. 

We  do  have  a  problem  in  that  the 
War  Powers  Act.  which  is  supposed  to 
govern  Presidential-congressional  rela- 
tions in  deploying  and  maintaining 
U.S.  military  forces  in  situations  of 
hostilities  abroad,  does  not  work,  and 
never  really  has  been  effective.  But  the 
amendment  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  helpful  to  either  the  specific  situa- 
tion in  Haiti,  or  to  the  overall  discus- 
sion of  Presidential  and  congressional 
responsibilities  in  the  use  of  force  in  a 
different  but  still  dangerous  kind  of 
world. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Helms,  both  put  the  cart  well 
ahead  of  the  horse.  President  Clinton 
has  defined  a  very  narrow,  noncombat 
mission  for  United  States  forces  in 
Haiti.  The  forces  he  pledged  in  support 
of  the  U.N.  mission  to  Haiti  were  to 
conduct  engineering,  logistics,  and 
training  functions,  and  not  to  engage 
in  combat.  In  briefings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  admin- 
istration officials  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  troops  would  not  go 
into  Haiti  if  the  situation  was  unsafe, 
and  that,  if  violence  ensued,  the  troops 
would  be  withdrawn.  Some  may  argue 
that  this  policy  made  it  too  easy  for 
antireform  forces  in  Haiti  to  disrupt 
the  U.N.  mission.  But  we  should  re- 
member that  this  was  to  be  a  classic 
peacekeeping  operation  based  on  the 
Governor's  Island  accords  and  agreed 
to  by  all  parties.  Neither  the  President 
nor  the  U.N.  Security  Council  had  any 
intention  of  using  force  to  implement 
those  accords.  So,  if  the  proponents  of 


this  amendment  are  concerned  that  the 
President  intended  to  involve  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  a  military  conflict  in  Haiti 
without  the  support  of  the  Congress, 
then  they  clearly  misunderstood  his 
policy. 

If.  however,  the  Presidents  policy 
changes,  and  he  decides  to  use  military 
force  to  achieve  a  settlement  in  Haiti, 
then  I  would  expect  him  to  fully  con- 
sult with  the  Congress,  and  Congress 
could  take  whatever  action  that  ap- 
peared to  be  necessary  or  advisable 
under  the  circumstances.  That  is  how 
the  system  should  work.  The  Congress 
should  not  get  in  the  habit  of  trying  to 
guess  what  the  President  might  do  and 
then  launching  a  preemptive  strike. 
Recent  Senate  action  on  Haiti  and  So- 
malia represent  opposite  ends  of  the 
spectrum  of  timely  congressional  in- 
volvement. In  the  case  of  Somalia,  we 
neglected  for  months  our  responsibility 
to  debate  and  act  on  the  President's 
policy.  It  took  the  tragic  death  of  18 
American  soldiers  to  prompt  us  to  ac- 
tion. Now  with  these  two  amend- 
ments— even  though  one  is  a  sense-of- 
the-Congress  instrument— we  are  rush- 
ing to  restrict  the  President's  options 
while  the  situation  in  Haiti  is  still 
evolving  and  before  the  President  has 
fully  decided  on  how  he  will  respond  to 
the  crisis. 

In  my  view,  the  constitutional  Fram- 
ers  designed  a  careful  balance  between 
the  respective  roles  of  the  executive 
and  congressional  branches  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy.  I  believe  that  it 
is  difficult  to  improve  upon  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that,  perhaps,  we  should 
not  try.  We  can  always  require  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  put  these  matters  before  the 
Congress  for  a  vote,  or  indeed.  Congress 
is  free  to  debate  and  vote  on  its  own. 
We  can  always  use  the  power  of  the 
purse  in  the  way  that  the  Framers  in- 
tended, as  we  have  just  done  in  the 
case  of  Somalia.  But  to  try  in  advance 
to  prohibit  funds,  and  then  to  write  so 
many  waivers  into  the  prohibition  that 
the  President  can  do  virtually  any- 
thing he  pleases,  may  actually  weaken 
the  legislative  branch's  prerogatives, 
while  providing  little  in  the  way  of  leg- 
islative guidance  or  intent  for  the 
President  to  consider  in  his  role  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mitchell. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  has  covered  the  details  of  policy 
with  respect  to  Haiti,  and  I  will  make 
no  effort  to  repeat  that  part  of  the  de- 
bate. Rather.  I  would  like  to  ask  Sen- 
ators to  focus,  as  we  rarely  do.  on  the 
broader  legal  and  constitutional  impli- 
cations of  the  votes  we  are  about  to 
cast. 

We  will  cast  votes  on  two  amend- 
ments which  present  a  very  clear  and 
dramatically  different  way  of  dealing 
with  this  problem.  The  first  vote  will 
be  on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 


from  North  Carolina  which  would  pro- 
hibit funds  from  being  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  operations  in 
Haiti.  This  is  before  any  such  actions 
have  occurred. 

The  second  vote,  on  the  Dole-Mitch- 
ell amendment,  will  not  include  a  le- 
gally binding  restraint  on  the  Presi- 
dent but,  rather,  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution 
expressing  the  opinion  of  Congress  to 
the  President  as  to  the  course  of  action 
which  should  be  followed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  there  has  never  been 
enacted  into  law  a  funding  prohibition 
on  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  a 
particular  geographic  area  overseas. 

I  repeat,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  there  has 
never  been  enacted  into  law  a  funding 
prohibition  on  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  to  a  particular  geographic  area 
overseas. 

So  any  Senator  who  votes  for  the 
Helms  amendment  is  voting  to  do 
something  which  has  never  occurred  in 
American  history  so  far  as  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  can  find.  It 
represents  a  dramatic  alteration  of  the 
constitutional  division  of  authority  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress. 

If  any  Senator  now  feels  we  should 
take  this  action,  that  Senator  is  going 
on  record  in  the  most  tangible  possible 
way  that  the  powers  of  the  President 
should  be  restricted  in  a  way  that  has 
never  before  occurred  and  invites,  di- 
rectly invites,  comparable  action  on  a 
repeated  basis  in  future  crises. 

This  is  a  precedent-setting  vote.  No 
one  should  be  under  any  illusion  about 
that.  It  goes  far  beyond  Haiti.  It  goes 
far  beyond  the  events  of  the  moment. 
The  alternative,  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution,  is 
precisely  consistent  with  past  practice. 
It  has  been  a  regular  course  of  action 
for  this  Senate  and  the  House  and  the 
two  bodies  combined  to  express  their 
views  on  crises  confronting  this  coun- 
try—indeed, on  crises  confronting 
many  other  countries.  In  fact,  there  is 
scarcely  a  country  in  the  world  that 
has  not  been  the  recipient  of  advice 
from  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  crisis  which  has  occurred  any- 
where in  the  world  in  recent  years  that 
has  not  been  the  subject  of  a  resolution 
in  the  Congress. 

That  does  not  diminish  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  we  are  about  to  do.  Al- 
though the  resolution  is  plainly  not  le- 
gally binding  on  the  President,  it  does 
and  should  carry  weight  with  the 
President  because  it  will  represent  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  Congress.  It 
is  an  appropriate,  time-tested,  and  reg- 
ular method  by  which  the  Congress  has 
expressed  its  view — indeed,  through  the 
Congress  the  view  of  the  American  peo- 
ple who  elected  us— on  matters  impor- 
tant to  this  country.  Any  President  in 
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his  own  self-interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  discharging  his  public  responsibil- 
ities ought  to  take  such  matters  seri- 
ously and  weigh  the  consequences  very 
carefully  of  acting  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  that  recommended  by  the  Con- 
gress, because  ultimately  any  policy  by 
any  President  requires  congressional 
and  public  support. 

But  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  ear- 
lier for  those  who  are  tempted  to  cast 
a  vote  for  the  Helms  amendment.  You 
will  be  casting  a  vote  to  do  something 
which  has  never  been  done  before.  If 
you  cast  that  vote,  you  will  be  on 
record,  indelibly  and  forever,  as  saying 
you  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  dra- 
matic alteration  of  the  constitutional 
responsibilities  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  and  you  believe  that  the 
authority  of  the  President,  not  just 
this  President,  but  any  President, 
ought  to  be  capable  of  being  cir- 
cumscribed and  limited  by  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  any  event  occurring  in  a 
particular  crisis. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  This  is  a  se- 
rious vote.  What  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  has  never  been  done.  It  ought  not  to 
be  done  here  today.  There  is  no  factual, 
no  moral,  no  legal,  no  constitutional, 
no  policy  basis  for  taking  the  dramatic 
and  unprecedented  step  which  this 
amendment  asks  the  Senate  to  take. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  endorse 
such  a  radical  change  in  the  constitu- 
tional authorities  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
that  exists  with  respect  to  this  issue 
and  this  amendment.  If  we  are  ever  to 
take  such  dramatic  step,  it  must  be  the 
result  of  a  much  more  significant  prob- 
lem, a  much  more  carefully  considered 
course  of  action  than  has  occurred 
here. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
Helms  amendment  and  pass  the  Dole- 
Mitchell  amendment.  It  is  the  right, 
responsible,  constitutional  course  of 
action  for  this  Senate  and  for  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back  or  expired, 
under  the  previous  order  the  question 
occurs  now  on  amendment  1072,  as 
modified,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms].  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  19, 
nays  81,  as  follows: 

IRolIcall  Vote  No.  321  Leg.] 
YEAS— 19 


Brown 
CraiK 
D  Amato 
Dole 
Domenlcl 


Faircloth 

Grauley 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Kempthome 


Lott 
Murkowski 

Nickles 


Pressler 
Roth 


.•Vkaka 

Baucus 

Bennett 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burns 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Coverdell 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcmi 

Dodd 

Dorgan 

Durenberger 


Smith 
Stevens 

NAYS— 81 

Exon 

Feingold 

Feinstein 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Heflin 

HolUngs 

Hutchison 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lugar 


Thurmond 
Wallop 


Mack 

Mathews 

McCain 

McConnell 

.Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moynihan 

Murray 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Warner 

Wei  Is  tone 

Wofford 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  1072),  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.     MITCHELL.     Mr.     President, 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1071 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

VOTE  ON  AMEND.MENT  NO.  1074 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  occurs 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  minority  leader.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  322  Leg.] 
YEAS— 98 


.Akaka 

Baucus 

Bennett 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burns 

Campbell 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 


Coverdell 

Craig 

DAmato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Dorgan 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Faircloth 

Feingold 

Feinstein 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 


Grassley 

Gregg 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Heflin 

Helms 

HoUings 

Hutchison 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kempthome 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 


Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

Mathews 

McCain 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moj'nihan 

Murkowski 


Murray 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sarbanes 


Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


NAYS— 2 
Byrd  Hatfield 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1074)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order.  The  majority 
leader  is  recognized. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  an  agreement  was  reached  by 
unanimous  consent  with  respect  to  the 
Interior  appropriations  conference  re- 
port. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  debate  on  that  report  be 
under  the  control  of  Senators  BYRD  and 
Nickles  or  their  designees,  with  all 
other  provisions  of  the  agreement  re- 
maining in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE. 
JUSTICE.  AND  STATE.  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT— CON- 

FERENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  clerk  will  report 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2519.  the 
Commerce.  State,  Justice  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  1994. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2519)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  RECORD  of 
October  14,  1993.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  conference  re- 
port and  statement  of  managers  on 
H.R.  2519,  the  fiscal  year  1994  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  conference  agreement 
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provides  $22,838  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $23,223  billion  in  outlays 
for  discretionary  programs  under  the 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Ju- 
diciary and  related  agencies  bill.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  $1,343  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,209  billion  in 
outlays  below  the  President's  budget 
request.  In  fact,  for  both  discretionary 
and  mandatory  appropriations,  this 
agreement  is  $219.5  million  below  last 
year's  level  for  this  bill. 

It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
velop a  bill  within  these  constrained 
budget  allocations.  This  year  started 
off  when  we  received  an  overall  budget 
from  the  administration  that  was  over 
the  budget  caps.  0MB  categorized  over 
$6.6  billion  in  outlays  as  investment  ex- 
penditures and  requested  these  pro- 
grams be  funded  specifically  in  excess 
of  the  budget  agreement.  Within  this 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State  appro- 
priations bill.  $987  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $536  million  in  outlays 
was  so  categorized.  And,  in  this  con- 
ference we  received  no  real  help  from 
the  administration  on  where  we  could 
cut  to  accommodate  these  investment 
programs  or  on  which  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  reductions  should  be 
maintained  in  conference.  OMB  Direc- 
tor Leon  Panetta.  who  knows  better, 
sent  us  a  letter  instead  that  essentially 
said:  "The  administration  wants  the 
conferees  to  fund  the  higher  of  the 
House  or  Senate  levels  for  every  item, 
and  then  add  some  new  items  too." 

Well,  that  just  wasn't  an  option.  We 
had  to  bring  in  an  agreement  within 
our  section  602(b)  allocation  and  make 
reductions  to  do  so.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  Members  who  are  not  happy  that  we 
were  not  able  to  accommodate  some  of 
their  issues  in  conference.  To  them.  I 
would  note  that  we  did  our  best.  But  a 
conference  is  a  compromise,  and  in  this 
case  we  have  had  to  meld  together  two 
very  different  bills.  On  some  issues,  the 
House  simply  would  not  agree.  And  at 
this  late  date,  3  weeks  after  the  fiscal 
year  has  begun,  it  is  time  to  move  on 
and  get  a  bill  to  the  President  for  sig- 
nature. 

Highlights  by  agency  are  as  follows: 

FOR  THK  JUSTICE  DEP.\RTME.ST 

In  total,  the  conference  agreement 
provides  $9,342  billion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  discretionary  pro- 
grams. That's  $295  million  above  last 
year's  level  and  nearly  $150  million 
more  than  the  House-passed  bill. 

We  have  provided  $171  million  in  ad- 
ditional resources  to  implement  the 
President's  immigration  initiative. 
The  INS  will  receive  the  bulk  of  these 
resources— over  $129  million  above  the 
1993  levels  for,  among  other  things,  200 
additional  land  border  inspectors;  600 
additional  Border  Patrol  agents;  en- 
hanced detention  and  deportation  ac- 
tivities; and  expanded  airport  inspec- 
tion services. 

The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $42.5  million  in  other 


Justice  Department  accounts  to  imple- 
ment additional  aspects  of  the  Presi- 
dent's immigration  initiative  including 
the  construction  of  four  INS  detention 
facilities. 

The  agreement  includes  $680  million 
for  Justice  assistance  grants,  including 
$408  million  for  State  and  local  drug 
grants;  $25  million  for  community  po- 
licing; $12  million  correctional  options 
grants;  $10  million  for  criminal  records 
upgrades;  and  $115  million  for  juvenile 
justice  programs. 

We  have  provided  $270  million  for 
prison  construction,  and  $1.95  billion 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
prison  system.  When  combined  with 
carryover  funds  of  $30  million,  the  op- 
erating budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons will  have  increased  some  $300  mil- 
lion over  Ijist  year. 

The  sum  of  $814  million  is  provided 
for  U.S.  attorneys;  $722  million  for  the 
DEA;  and,  $2,039  billion  for  the  FBI,  in- 
cluding a  $5  million  counterterrorism 
initiative. 

FOR  THE  CO.MMERCE  DEPARTMENT 

The  sum  of  $226  million  is  provided 
for  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  [NIST]  external  research 
programs — advanced  technology  pro- 
gram grants  and  manufacturing  tech- 
nology centers.  That's  an  increase  of 
$146.5  million  above  the  current  appro- 
priated level.  President  Clinton  wrote 
to  the  conferees  urging  that  the  full 
Senate  level  and  President's  budget  be 
provided  for  these  programs  which  are 
integral  to  his  technology  initiative. 
I'm  very  pleased  that  we  were  able  to 
prevail  on  this  issue. 

The  sum  of  $1,928  billion  is  provided 
for  NOAA  programs.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  $298  million  above  current 
levels.  Included  is  $43  million  for  a  new, 
high  altitude  hurricane  research  air- 
craft and  $54  million  for  a  new  oceano- 
graphic  research  ship.  This  represents 
the  first  new  ship  appropriated  for 
NOAA  since  the  late  1970's,  and  a  com- 
mitment to  rebuilding  NOAA's  re- 
search, mapping,  and  fisheries  fleet. 

The  sum  of  $249.6  million  is  included 
for  the  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration. Included  is  $136.6  million  for 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service,  an  increase  of  $23.2 
million  over  last  year  for  the  people 
who  are  out  in  the  field  fighting  for 
American  business  overseas.  And  $32.3 
million  is  for  the  import  administra- 
tion, an  increase  of  $3  million  to  hire 
accountants  and  financial  analysts  to 
conduct  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duty  investigations. 

The  sum  of  $322.6  million  is  included 
for  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, including  $80  million  specifi- 
cally to  help  communities  impacted  by 
defense  base  closures  and  cutbacks. 
And,  I'm  pleased  to  note  that  bill  lan- 
guage is  included  which  Senator  Pryor 
and  I  sponsored,  which  enables  EDA  to 
make  grants  to  defense  impacted  com- 
munities to  reuse  military  bases  before 


the  communities  gain  title  to  Federal 
real  property. 

Finally,  the  conference  agreement 
includes  $17.1  million  for  the  U.S.  Trav- 
el and  Tourism  Administration 
[USTTA].  This  is  not  as  high  as  I  would 
have  liked,  but  I  think  everyone  should 
remember  that  the  House  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  eliminate  the  agency. 
And  this  agreement  saves  it. 

FOR  THE  JLDICI.^KY 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$2,743  billion  for  the  Federal  judiciary. 
That's  $209  million  or  8.2  percent  more 
than  last  year  and  more  than  twice  the 
percentage  increase  we  gave  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Fees  of  jurors  and  defender  services 
are  funded  at  a  level  that  will  avoid  a 
repeat  of  last  year's  experience  when 
the  payments  ran  out. 

While  the  conference  agreement  does 
not  earmark  funding  for  the  new  bank- 
ruptcy judgeships,  there  is  sufficient 
funding  within  the  big  courts  account 
to  permit  the  judicial  conference  to  fill 
the  vacancies  if  that  is  their  desire. 

FOR  THE  ST.\TE  DEP.\RTMENT  ASU  LSl.A 

The  State  Department  is  going  to 
have  to  tighten  its  belt  and  will  have 
to  look  at  additk)nal  post  closures 
overseas,  and  other  economies.  The  De- 
partment's operating,  construction, 
and  repair  appropriations  total  $2.7  bil- 
lion. That  is  $278  million  below  fiscal 
year  1993.  and  $88.7  million  below  the 
budget  request. 

For  the  United  Nations,  inter- 
national organizations,  and  peacekeep- 
ing, we  have  provided  $1,268  billion. 
That  is  $317  million  below  the  budget 
request.  We  are  not  going  to  keep  fund- 
ing unlimited  peacekeeping  operations 
around  the  world.  This  is  not  an  enti- 
tlement program,  and  many  Senators — 
including  this  one-believe  our  re- 
sources would  be  better  put  to  use  in 
disarming  warlords  and  promoting 
peacekeeping  here  at  home.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  financial  accountability, 
we  also  have  included  a  provision  that 
withholds  10  percent  of  the  payment  to 
the  United  Nations  until  it  has  estab- 
lished an  inspector  general. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$21  million  for  USIA's  anti-Castro 
broadcasting  programs— Radio  and  TV 
Marti.  This  is  not  as  high  as  the  $28.4 
million  provided  in  the  President's  re- 
quest and  the  Senate-passed  bill.  It  is 
however  $21  million  above  the  House 
allowance  that  proposed  terminating 
these  programs.  The  compromise  in  the 
conference  agreement  requires  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
to  appoint  a  three-member  panel  to  re- 
view and  report  on  both  Radio  and  T'V 
Marti. 

FOR  THE  LEG.^L  SERVICE.S  CORPORATION 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$400  million  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. This  will  permit  a  2.5-percent 
increase  for  all  local  programs  and 
apply  the  remainder  of  the  increase  in 
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a  manner  addressing  equalization  uti- 
lizing the  1990  census  count. 

FOR  THE  S.M.\LL  BCSINE.SS  AD.MIMSTRATION 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$657.2  million.  Included  is  $150  million 
for  SBA  section  7(a)  loan  guarantees. 
That  is  $63  million  more  than  the 
President's  request  within  the  budget 
caps.  In  total,  with  carryover,  this  will 
provide  for  an  $8.8  billion  loan  guaran- 
tee program  And  we  have  provided 
$429.7  million  for  SBA  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, including  grant  programs  like 
small  business  development  centers 
and  mirco-loan  technical  assistance. 
We  have  provided  an  additional  $8  mil- 
lion above  the  House  and  Senate  for 
pay  and  personnel,  so  Erskine  Bowles, 
the  new  SBA  administrator,  can  con- 
tinue his  fine  record.  He  is  one  of  the 
truly  outstanding  members  of  the 
President's  team,  and  our  conference 
report  endorses  his  efforts  to  stream- 
line the  agency  and  make  SBA  more  ef- 
fective. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Dome.mci,  and  his 
staff  director  John  Shank  for  their  co- 
operation and  hard  work  on  this  bill. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  all  the 
staff  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  put 
together  this  bill  and  conference  agree- 
ment. And  in  that  regard,  I  would  like 
to  note  how  relieved  the  members  and 
professional  staff  of  our  subcommittee 
are  that  Chairman  BVRD's  right  hand 
man,  our  full  committee  staff  direc- 
tor—Jim English— is  back  on  the  job 
and  is  here  helping  get,  not  only  this 
appropriations  bill,  but  all  of  these  ap- 
propriations through  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  agree- 
ment provides  a  good  bill  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Senate  endorse  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
my  first  year  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Commerce— Justice— State 
Subcommittee.  I  want  to  express  my 
profound  appreciation  to  my  chairman, 
Senator  Holmngs,  and  the  majority 
staff,  Scott  Gudes,  Dorothy  Seder.  Liz 
Blevins,  and  Bruce  Ciske,  for  their  as- 
sistance and  courtesy  throughout  this 
process.  I'd  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  House  subcommittee  chairman, 
Ne.al  Smith,  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican, H.\L  Rogers,  for  their  hard  work 
in  achieving  this  conference  agree- 
ment. 

The  conference  report  represents  a 
total  of  $22,838  billion  in  new  discre- 
tionary budget  authority,  resulting  in 
new  and  prior  year  outlays  of  $23,223 
billion.  To  put  these  numbers  in  con- 
text, they  are  $1.2  billion  in  outlays 
below  the  level  of  the  budget  requests 
pending  before  the  subcommittee.  In- 
deed, the  subcommittee  allocation  is 
over  $500  million  in  outlays  below  a 
current  services  level. 

Overall.  I  can  strongly  support  this 
conference    report.    While    I    disagree 


with  a  few  provisions,  it  represents  an 
honest  attempt  to  reflect  the  priorities 
of  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  As  I  indicated  above,  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  respond  to  the 
administration's  budget,  since  overall 
it  exceeds  the  caps  established  in  law 
by  $7.9  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$6.6  billion  in  outlays. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few  as- 
pects of  this  agreement. 

BORDER  CONTROL  INITIATIVE 

The  Senate  was  able  to  retain  most 
of  my  initiative  to  add  600  additional 
Border  Patrol  agents  for  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  and  to 
expand  detention  space  for  illegal 
aliens.  The  prison  construction  ac- 
count of  the  Justice  Department  in- 
cludes $40.3  million  for  the  expansion 
or  construction  of  four  INS  detention 
facilities,  including  $7.5  million  of  the 
expansion  of  the  El  Paso  facility  serv- 
ing New  Mexico  and  west  Texas.  While 
the  passage  of  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  strong  economy  in  Mexico 
are  the  most  important  components  of 
the  effort  to  curb  illegal  immigration 
in  the  Southwest,  this  increase  in  INS 
resources  should  be  of  tremendous  as- 
sistance in  stabilizing  our  borders. 

The  conference  agreement  also  in- 
cludes a  proposal  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  increase  the  INS  air- 
line inspection  fee  from  $5  to  $6,  and  to 
allocate  these  resources  to  increased 
services,  including  the  expansion  of 
contract  detention  space  at  inter- 
national airports  in  the  New  York  City 
area.  While  I  support  the  program  ex- 
pansion that  will  be  funded  through 
the  use  of  this  fee  increase,  I  am  trou- 
bled that  we  are  raising  fees  for  this 
purpose  rather  than  using  directly  ap- 
propriated funds.  I  would  prefer  we  pro- 
vide additional  resources  for  the  INS 
without  adding  to  the  fee  burden  of 
consumers. 

COUNTERTERRORISM  INITI.ATIVE 

We  also  preserved  the  Senate  initia- 
tive to  expand  counterterrorism  activi- 
ties at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. The  agreement  includes  $5  mil- 
lion, which  together  with  $5  million 
provided  in  1993  supplemental  funds 
will  be  used  to  purchase  equipment  for 
a  second  hostage  rescue  team,  to  ex- 
pand and  upgrade  special  weapons  and 
tactics  teams,  and  for  other  terrorist 
related  programs. 

DWI  GRANTS  TO  STATES 

The  conference  report  includes  my 
proposal  to  allow  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  use  Bryne  antidrug  abuse 
formula  grant  funds  for  programs  for 
the  prosecution  of  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated charges  and  the  enforcement  of 
other  laws  relating  to  alcohol  use  and 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles.  One  of 
the  biggest  substance  abuse  problems 
in  our  society  is  improper  alcohol  use, 
especially  in  connection  with  auto- 
mobiles. It  is  a  serious  concern  in  New 


Mexico,  and  my  provision  will  provide 
State  and  local  authorities  with  one 
more  tool  to  combat  this  problem. 

.JUDICIARY  FUNDING 

In  regard  to  funding  for  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  included  a  plug  cut  of  $573 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $506 
million  in  outlays  from  the  request 
which  was  submitted  directly  by  the 
Judiciary  to  the  Congress.  This  reduc- 
tion was.  in  effect,  crosswalked  to  the 
Commerce— Justice— State  Sub- 

committee. However,  given  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Judicial  process  as  a  core 
function  of  government,  we  worked 
very  hard  to  provide  a  significant  in- 
crease of  $208.5  million,  or  8.2  percent, 
above  the  1993  enacted  level.  Working 
with  new  projections  provided  by  the 
Judiciary,  sufficient  funds  have  been 
provided  to  ensure  that  we  should  not 
run  out  of  funds  for  fees  of  jurors  or  de- 
fender services  during  the  coming  year. 

-  WEATHER  SERVICE  AND  DEFENSE  CONVERSION 

Funding  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment includes  the  full  level  of  $75  mil- 
lion requested  for  staffing  associated 
with  the  modernization  of  the  National 
Weather  Service.  This  will  allow  for 
the  deployment  and  staffing  of  all  new 
Doppler  weather  radars  that  are  due  to 
be  delivered  in  1994.  In  particular,  the 
Albuquerque,  NM,  weather  service  of- 
fice will  be  receiving  a  new  Doppler 
radar  this  spring.  It  will  be  the  first 
radar  in  the  State  totally  dedicated  to 
civilian  weather  monitoring  and  pre- 
diction. These  funds  will  provide  the 
staff  necessary  to  begin  regular  oper- 
ations of  this  radar  late  in  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Also  within  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
initiative  to  provide  $80  million  for  De- 
fense conversion  activities.  I  know  this 
is  important  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  whose  State  faces  perhaps 
the  most  dramatic  impact  of  our  pre- 
cipitous decline  in  Defense  spending. 
The  language  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  these  funds 
should  also  be  available  for  commu- 
nities adversely  impacted  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Department  of  En- 
ergy contract  reductions  and  installa- 
tion realignments  and  closures.  Thus 
the  communities  of  Los  Alamos  and  Al- 
buquerque would  be  eligible  for  such 
grants. 

SUPPORT  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Funding  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration includes  greatly  increased 
levels  for  guaranteed  loan  programs. 
For  the  general  business  section  7(a) 
loan  program,  a  total  of  almost  $7  bil- 
lion will  be  available  for  the  financing 
of  small  business  operating  and  other 
expenses.  In  addition.  $1.8  billion  in 
program  authority  will  carry  over  from 
fiscal  year  1993.  This  will  allow  for  a 
robust  program  during  fiscal  year  1994, 
without  any  possibility  of  a  program 
shutdown  as  occurred  last  spring. 
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We  have  also  included  the  increase  of 
$500,000  I  recommended  for  grants 
through  the  Office  of  Women's  Business 
Ownership  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. This  will  allow  the  Office 
to  provide  $2,000,000  in  demonstration 
grants  under  the  terms  of  Public  Law 
100-533  to  support  organizations  that 
provide  business  consultation,  train- 
ing, and  financial  assistance  to  women 
interested  in  starting  or  expanding  a 
small  business.  In  New  Mexico,  the 
WESST  Corp..  or  Women's  Economic 
Self-sufficiency  Team,  has  proposed  a 
unique  program  that  would  assist  low- 
income  and  minority  women.  The  Sen- 
ate report  urged  the  SBA  to  give  every 
consideration  to  an  application  from 
this  organization,  and  I  reiterate  that 
endorsement. 

The  conference  agreement  also  in- 
cludes a  contingent  appropriation  for 
small  business  disaster  loans.  While  I 
fully  support  this  program,  and  I  real- 
ize that  contingent  appropriations 
have  been  provided  for  the  disaster 
loan  program  for  the  past  3  years.  I  do 
not  believe  this  should  continue  as  a 
regular  practice.  We  should  allocate  a 
portion  of  discretionary  funds  each 
year  for  disasters  and  other  emer- 
gencies rather  than  count  on  contin- 
gent appropriations  for  the  provision  of 
what  I  consider  a  regular  program  ex- 
pense. While  these  funds  will  probably 
not  be  used  in  1994  given  the  large  bal- 
ances in  the  disaster  loan  program.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  continue  this 
practice  in  the  future  and  I  am  not  sup- 
portive of  this  portion  of  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I'm  very 
happy  to  state  that  this  agreement  in- 
cludes $5,000,000  to  establish  a  National 
Center  for  Genome  Resources  in  New 
Mexico.  It  will  be  available  to  aid  our 
nation's  small  businesses  in  utilizing 
the  resources  of  the  human  genome 
project  and  to  help  maintain  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  the  biotechnology  industry. 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Funding  of  assessed  contributions  for 
the  United  Nations  includes  a  modi- 
fication of  my  amendment  that  with- 
holds a  portion  of  the  funds  until  the 
Secretary  of  State  certifies  that  the 
United  Nations  has  established  an  inde- 
pendent office  of  audits  and  inspections 
substantially  similar  to  our  offices  of 
inspectors  general.  Failure  to  establish 
such  an  office  will  result  in  the  with- 
holding of  10  percent  of  $29  million, 
from  regular  U.N.  operations.  I  should 
state  that  the  recent  announcement  by 
the  Secretary  General  that  he  will  ap- 
point an  individual  to  review  procure- 
ment and  personnel  matters  at  the 
United  Nations  is  an  important  first 
step,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  meets  the 
certification  criteria  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  also  expect  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  not  issue  a  pro  forma  cer- 
tification without  an  adequate  docu- 
mentation of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
United   Nations   to   comply    with    this 


provision.  The  failure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  State  Department  to  ade- 
quately respond  to  calls  for  reform 
could  only  result  in  the  further  erosion 
of  support  in  this  country  for  the  allo- 
cation of  limited  budget  responses  to 
international  organizations. 

With  regard  to  peacekeeping  ex- 
penses, both  Senator  Hollings  and  I 
agree  that  this  subcommittee  cannot 
absorb  larger  levels  for  peacekeeping 
expenses  without  a  significant  increase 
in  our  available  budget  resources.  The 
failure  to  provide  such  an  increase 
would  seriously  impact  other  sub- 
committee programs,  such  as  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  NOAA,  and  the  oper- 
ations of  the  State  Department  itself. 

LACK  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  CONSULTATION 
WITH  CONGRESS 

I  am  extremely  concerned  that  the 
State  Department  has  not  chosen  to  in- 
form the  subcommittee  of  any  of  the 
steps  recently  taken  in  the  area  of 
peacekeeping  commitments.  For  in- 
stance, no  prior  consultation  or  notifi- 
cation was  provided  of  United  States 
agreement  to  participate  in  the  Rwan- 
da. Haiti.  Georgia,  and  Liberia  peace- 
keeping operations.  Even  after  the 
House  and  Senate  subcommittees  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  the  costs  and 
rationale  for  such  operations,  little  in- 
formation has  been  provided.  This  cav- 
alier attitude  toward  the  concerns  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  Congress 
will  have  implications  for  the  consider- 
ation of  future  budget  requests  for 
peacekeeping  expenses. 

The  State  Department  also  decided, 
under  the  terms  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, to  obligate  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  accounts  for  international  or- 
ganizations and  peacekeeping  without 
any  notification  or  explanation  to  the 
subcommittee.  Again,  it  is  apparent 
the  Department  does  not  take  seri- 
ously the  concerns  expressed  in  the 
Senate  report  about  the  use  of  such 
funds.  In  particular,  the  Department 
seems  to  have  ignored  the  Senate 
amendment,  incorporated  into  this 
conference  agreement,  which  requires 
the  Secretary  of  SUXe  to  certify  that 
American  firms  aWj  being  given  an 
equal  chance  to  coilpete  with  foreign 
firms  for  contracts  let  by  the  United 
Nations  for  peacekeeping  operations. 
In  the  face  of  evidence  that  procure- 
ment scandals  have  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operation  in  Cambodia,  the  at- 
titude of  this  administration  appears 
to  be  indifference  to  both  the  scandals 
and  the  concerns  of  the  Congress. 

The  Department  has  not  had  the 
courtesy  to  explain  to  the  subcommit- 
tee or  its  staff  the  rationale  for  these 
actions.  This  is  particularly  disturbing 
since  I  have  attempted  in  the  past  to 
be  responsive  to  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  additional  peacekeep- 
ing funds. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  con- 
cerns, the  statement  of  the  managers 


includes  report  language  directing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  notify  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  15  days  in  ad- 
vance, where  practicable,  of  a  vote  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  establish 
any  new  or  expanded  peacekeeping  op- 
eration. This  notification  is  also  ex- 
pected to  include  the  total  estimated 
cost,  the  United  States  share  of  such 
cost,  the  mission  and  objectives,  the 
duration  and  estimated  termination 
date,  and  the  source  of  the  funding  for 
the  United  States'  share  of  peacekeep- 
ing costs. 

t  S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Funding  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  includes  $993,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  States-Mexico 
Conflict  Resolution  Center  at  New 
Mexico  State  University.  Such  a  center 
will  provide  an  expedient  a^d  rel- 
atively inexpensive  alternative  to 
court-mandated  settlements  in  dis- 
putes involving  the  environment,  busi- 
ness relations,  and  commercial  activi- 
ties. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  Senator  Hollings  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
cooperation  and  assistance.  I  support 
this  conference  report  and  urge  that  it 
be  adopted. 

CLARIFYING  THE  STATEMENT  OF  MANAGERS  ON 

H  R.  2519 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  questions  have  been  raised 
on  the  intent  of  the  conferees  regard- 
ing the  appropriation  for  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Programs  account. 

The  House  proposed  an  appropriation 
of  $217,650,000  for  this  USIA  appropria- 
tion account  and  provided  95  percent  of 
adjusted  current  services  for  programs. 
The  House  allowance  also  assumed  that 
Freedom  Support  Act  exchange  pro- 
grams that  had  been  previously  funded 
by  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Fi- 
nancing, and  Related  Programs  Appro- 
priations Act  should  continue  to  be 
funded  by  that  act.  The  House  report 
did  not  provide  a  table  detailing  rec- 
ommended funding  levels  for  each  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  version  of  H.R.  2519  pro- 
vided $250,702,000  for  the  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Programs  ac- 
count and  Senate  Report  103-105  on 
pages  115  and  116  provided  a  table  that 
provides  recommended  funding  levels 
by  exchange  program.  The  Senate  also 
concurred  with  the  House  and  deleted 
funding  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  Freedom  Support  Act  ex- 
changes. Finally,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  Senate  recommended  that 
$19,255,000  in  exchange  support  costs  be 
supported  from  within  funds  provided 
for  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Program  account. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide 
$242,000,000  for  the  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Programs  account, 
but  did  not  provide  a  table  detailing 
recommendations  by  exchange  pro- 
gram. The  conferees  did,  however,  note 
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that  increases  should  be  provided  for 
the  following  programs;  the  Inter- 
national Visitor  Program,  the  Ful- 
bright.  and  other  academic  programs — 
to  include  Vietnamese  student,  ex- 
changes and  CAMPUS— the  Claude  and 
Mildred  Pepper  Scholarship  Program, 
various  new  exchange  programs,  to  in- 
clude the  Mike  Mansfield  Fellowship 
Program  and  exchanges  for  Pacific  Is- 
land nations  in  the  Western  and  South 
Pacific,  if  authorized,  the  American 
Studies  Program,  if  authorized,  and  the 
Humphrey  Fellowship.  This  approach 
was  taken  because  the  House  felt  that 
we  should  provide  flexibility  to  the  Di- 
rector of  USIA  in  the  funding  levels  for 
various  exchanges,  and  that  the  USIA 
should  submit  a  reprogramming  pro- 
posal to  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations committees. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  the 
statement  of  managers  inadvertently 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  conferees 
had  also  agreed  to  include  exchange 
support  costs  within  the  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Programs  ap- 
propriation account.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  reprogramming  that  USIA 
sends  to  us  should  include  at  least 
$13,000,000  for  exchange  support  costs. 

I  hope  that  this  statement  clears  up 
any  confusion  regarding  the  conferee's 
intent. 

FUNDING  FOR  AQfACULTURF, 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  the  description  of  the 
funding  levels  for  aquaculture  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  In  the  Sen- 
ate report,  the  Senate  indicated  that 
not  less  than  $350,000  should  be  made 
available  through  the  aquaculture  pro- 
gram for  the  Newport,  OR.  Marine 
Science  Center.  In  the  conference 
agreement  there  is  the  statement  that 
$250,000  should  be  made  available  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  funding  level  identified  for 
Newport  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers is  a  inadvertent  mistake,  and 
that  the  conferees  intended  to  repeat 
the  Senate  report  language  indicating 
that  $350,000  should  be  made  available 
for  this  purpose.  Is  that  the  chairman's 
understanding? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  my  understanding.  This  col- 
loquy should  serve  notice  to  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration that  the  Newport.  OR, 
Marine  Science  Center  should  receive 
$350,000  through  the  aquaculture  pro- 
gram, the  same  level  as  identified  in 
the  Senate  report. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  courtesy,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  support  the  conference  re- 
port accompanying  H.R.  2519.  the  Com- 
merce. State.  Justice,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  I  commend  Chair- 


man HOLLINGS  and  Senator  Domenici 
for  putting  together  a  fine  bill  that 
funds  many  important  programs  within 
a  very  austere  allocation. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  for  the  funding  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  for  the  35  bank- 
ruptcy judgeships  which  were  author- 
ized by  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1992.  I 
hope  the  Judicial  Conference  will  begin 
immediately  to  examine  the  pending 
bankruptcy  caseload  of  each  district 
with  newly  authorized  judgeships  so 
that  the  35  judgeships  can  be  fully 
funded  as  soon  as  possible. 

Many  of  these  judgeships  have  been 
requested  and  sorely  needed  for  over  3 
years.  During  the  rapid  increase  in 
bankruptcy  filings  in  the  late  1980's 
and  early  1990's,  the  small  growth  in 
bankruptcy  judges  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  filings. 

A  primary  factor  considered  in  as- 
sessing requests  for  new  judgeships  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  is  the  weighted 
caseload,  expressed  in  "case  related 
hours."  A  weighted  caseload  in  excess 
of  1,500  annual  case  related  hours  per 
judge  has  been  established  as  an  indica- 
tor of  the  need  for  additional  judge- 
ships. This  size  caseload  represents  a 
workload  approximately  20-percent 
greater  than  the  national  average. 

As  an  example,  in  1993  the  Biennial 
Judgeship  Survey  revealed  that  the 
Central  District  of  California  had  a 
weighted  caseload  of  2,144  hours  per 
judge,  an  increase  of  41.5  percent  since 
the  last  survey.  During  the  same  time 
period,  the  national  average  grew  7.9 
percent.  The  central  district's  judicial 
workload  now  ranks  third  in  the  Na- 
tion and  first  in  the  ninth  circuit. 

The  story  is  the  same  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  well.  Nationwide, 
bankruptcy  filings  have  grown  from  ap- 
proximately 530,000  filings  in  1986,  to 
nearly  1  million  filings  in  1992.  Ade- 
quate judicial  resources  on  the  bank- 
ruptcy bench  are  important  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  recovery:  with  ade- 
quate resources,  the  bankruptcy  sys- 
tem allows  debtors  to  get  back  on  their 
feet  and  creditors  to  receive  payment 
more  quickly.  Swift  and  equitable  han- 
dling of  bankruptcy  cases  is  important 
to  debtors  and  creditors,  small  and 
large  businesses,  labor  and  manage- 
ment, rural  and  urban  Americans  and 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

I  again  thank  Chairman  Hollings 
and  Senator  Domenici  for  their  fine 
work  on  this  bill,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

NEED  TO  Ff.VD  THE  BANKRUPTCY  JUDGESHIPS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware.  Congress  authorized 
35  new  bankruptcy  judgeships  last 
year.  The  dramatic  increase  in  bank- 
ruptcy filings  in  the  last  12  years — 193.4 
percent  from  1980  to  1992 — demanded 
the  creation  of  these  judgeships  to 
meet  the  significant  number  of  filings 
and  the  growing  backlog  of  cases  in 
U.S.  bankruptcy  courts.  Senator  Hol- 
lings and  the  conferees  on  the  Com- 


merce, Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
appropriations  bill  took  note  of  this 
need  and  recommended  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  U.S.  Courts  that  these 
judgeships  receive  primary  consider- 
ation for  funding.  I  heartily  concur. 
One  temporary  judgeship  was  author- 
ized for  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for 
the  District  of  Delaware.  While  many 
bankruptcy  courts  are  overwhelmed, 
the  problem  in  Delaware  is  particularly 
acute. 

In  1992,  Delaware  led  the  Nation  with 
a  31.9-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
filings  from  1991.  In  addition  and  of 
more  significance,  Delaware  has  be- 
come the  forum  of  choice  for  mega-fil- 
ings, which  are  cases  worth  more  than 
$50  million.  A  mega-filing  is  the  most 
complex  and  difficult  type  of  bank- 
ruptcy case,  and  the  parties  to  these 
cases  come  from  all  over  the  country. 
As  Delaware  is  the  preferred  forum  for 
mega-filings,  the  adverse  impact  on  the 
national  economy  due  to  the  backlog  of 
cases  in  the  Delaware  Bankruptcy 
Court  cannot  be  underestimated. 

Judge  Helen  Balick  is  the  sole  bank- 
ruptcy judge  in  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy 
Court  for  the  District  of  Delaware.  She 
and  the  court  are  facing  a  serious  back- 
log of  cases— currently  pending  are:  10 
cases  worth  over  $1  billion  each;  17 
cases  worth  over  $100  million  each;  and 
more  than  200  cases  worth  over  $1  mil- 
lion each. 

The  workload  of  the  Delaware  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  is  unlike  any  other  bank- 
ruptcy court  in  the  country.  In  their 
recommendation  to  the  Administrative 
Office,  the  conferees  pointed  out  "that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  bank- 
ruptcy cases  pending  and  the  total  vol- 
ume of  such  cases  in  a  district  may  not 
be  as  good  an  indicator  of  workload  or 
need  as  the  complexity  of  the  individ- 
ual cases."  In  the  complex  mega-fil- 
ings, the  sheer  volume  of  docket  en- 
tries, adversary  proceedings,  and  mo- 
tions for  relief  can  be  overwhelming, 
and,  yet,  still  demand  the  individual 
attention  of  the  judge.  In  one  case 
worth  over  $1  billion,  there  are  7,264 
docket  entries,  105  pending  motions 
and  79  adversaries.  Judge  Balick  must 
juggle  this  case  with  nine  other  billion 
dollar  cases  in  addition  to  more  than 
200  other  million  dollar  cases. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  strain, 
the  Delaware  Bankruptcy  Court  has 
enlisted  the  help  of  bankruptcy  judges 
from  other  districts,  but  those  judges 
are  able  to  help  Judge  Balick  no  more 
than  2  to  4  days  a  month.  Due  to  the 
time  constraints,  these  judges  can  only 
handle  the  smaller  cases  and  cannot 
begin  to  address  the  issues  in  the  more 
complex  and  time  consuming  mega-fil- 
ings. 

Without  funding,  the  35  new  judges — 
many  who  have  already  been  des- 
ignated—cannot take  the  bench.  The 
fact  that  the  nominee  for  the  Delaware 
judgeship  has  been  chosen  and  has  un- 
dergone   his    FBI    background    check 
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means  that  when  the  funds  are  appro- 
priated, the  new  judge  will  be  able  to 
start  shortly. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Hollings 
and  the  other  conferees  for  their  work 
on  the  Commerce.  State,  Justice,  and 
Judiciary  appropriations  conference  re- 
port and  their  help  in  ensuring  funding 
for  the  Judiciary  at  a  level  that  en- 
ables the  new  bankruptcy  judges  to 
take  their  places  on  the  bench.  I  share 
Senator  Hollings"  concern  about  the 
growth  in  the  Judiciary's  budget  and  I 
understand  the  constraints  of  the  over- 
all budget  situation.  I  also  note  favor- 
ably that  the  Judicial  Conference  in 
conjunction  with  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  has  instituted 
a  review  of  the  fiscal  policies  in  effect 
within  the  judicial  branch.  At  the  same 
time.  I  know  the  US  Bankruptcy 
Court  for  the  District  of  Delaware  and 
bankruptcy  courts  across  the  country 
face  serious  problems  in  need  of  imme- 
diate attention. 

Mr.  President,  during  this  time  of  fis- 
cal austerity,  each  branch  of  Govern- 
ment needs  to  take  stock  and  assess 
the  needs  facing  the  Nation.  I  realize 
the  demands  on  the  Judiciary  are 
great.  Each  branch  of  Government  is 
working  with  fewer  resources.  How- 
ever, the  negative  economic  impact 
due  to  the  backlog  of  cases  in  bank- 
ruptcy courts  across  the  Nation  is  sig- 
nificant. The  need  to  alleviate  this  bur- 
den on  bankruptcy  courts  and  resolve 
these  cases  to  provide  individuals  and 
businesses  a  fresh  start  should  be  a 
concern  shared  by  all  people  wanting 
to  move  the  United  States  out  of  the 
economic  doldrums. 

-  ST.^TE.MENT  ON  CO.MMERCE.  JUSTICE.  STATE 
.APPROPRI.ATtON.S  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  has  examined 
H.R.  2519.  the  conference  report  on  the 
Commerce.  Justice.  State  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  has  found  that  the  bill  is 
under  its  602(b)  budget  authority  allo- 
cation by  $281  million  and  under  its 
602(b)  outlay  allocation  by  $8  million. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  Senator  Hollings.  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  Senator  Domenici. 
for  all  of  their  hard  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  table  from 
the  Budget  Committee  showing  the  of- 
ficial scoring  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Commerce,  Justice.  State  appro- 
priations bill  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  appropriate  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SENATE  BUDGET  COMMinEE  SCORING  OF  H  R  2519:  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1994  COMMERCE.  JUSTICE.  STATE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—CONFERENCE 

(In  millions  ol  Ooilai^ 


SENATE  BUDGET  COMMinEE  SCORING  OF  HR  2519  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1994  COMMERCE.  JUSTICE.  STATE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—CONFERENCE— Continued 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  conferees  for  providing  funds 
for  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commis- 
sion to  reregister  the  pesticide,  TFM, 
which  is  used  to  control  sea  lamprey 
population  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  approximately  $2  million  in  new 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Com- 
mission will  help  avert  ecosystemwide 
disaster.  As  my  Great  Lakes  colleagues 
know,  the  lamprey  population  is  grow- 
ing and  threatening  fisheries  all  across 
the  region.  The  only  weapon  that  we 
have  at  present  to  stem  the  tide  is  this 
lampricide,  TFM.  If  the  use  of  this  sub- 
stance were  to  be  discontinued  or 
banned,  because  of  a  failure  to  rereg- 
ister it  per  U.S.  pesticide  law.  Great 
Lakes  recreational  and  commercial 
fishing  would  most  likely  be  decimated 
by  the  resultant  lamprey  population 
explosion. 

As  I  indicated  when  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate's  version  of 
the  Commerce  appropriations  bill  to 
provide  reregistration  funds,  we  have 
very  little  choice  in  how  we  control  the 
lamprey  in  the  Great  Lakes  at  the 
present  time.  But,  there  are  some  non- 
chemical  control  methods  that  may 
show  some  promise.  Unfortunately, 
neither  the  United  States,  nor  Canada, 
is  spending  enough  money  to  realize 
these  promising  control  technologies 
or  methods.  I  would  encourage  the  ad- 
ministration and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  consider 
increasing  our  research  efforts  in  this 
area  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
ferees assistance,  particularly  the  help 
of  subcommittee  Chairman  Hollings 
and  Senator  INOUYE.  The  funds  they 
have  provided  should  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  reregistration  process. 
However.  I  would  like  to  note,  this 
process  is  somewhat  open-ended  and 
depends  on  the  testing  and  data  re- 
quirements of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  com- 
ment on  the  conference  report  accom- 
panying H.R.  2519.  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Commerce-Justice-State  appropria- 
tions bill.  Specifically.  I  wish  to  com- 


mend the  conferees,  in  particular  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico.  Senator  Do- 
MENICL  for  including  language  to  with- 
hold 10  percent  of  our  assessed  pay- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  until  an 
independent  office  of  inspector  general 
is  established.  The  Senate  version 
would  have  withheld  our  arrearage 
payments  until  an  inspector  general 
was  appointed. 

I  believe  the  conference  committee's 
approach  is  an  improvement  over  the 
earlier  version.  First,  the  United 
States  should  honor  its  past  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  Nations.  Many  na- 
tions and  their  representatives  in  the 
U.N.  leadership  are  not  willing  to  take 
a  stand  for  U.N.  reform.  They  dodge 
the  issue  by  pointing  to  our  Nation's 
debt  to  the  United  Nations.  Honoring 
those  debts  would  put  an  end  to  the 
discussion  of  this  nonissue.  Further- 
more, last  month,  in  his  address  before 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  President 
Clinton  called  on  Congress  to  make 
good  on  our  past  obligations.  The  con- 
ference report  takes  a  positive  step  in 
that  direction. 

Second,  this  measure  is  a  very  mod-, 
est  version  of  an  approach  I  have  advo- 
cated—withholding a  portion  of  our 
current  payments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions until  it  gets  its  house  in  order.  I 
have  taken  this  floor  many  times  to 
call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  estab- 
lish a  tough,  effective  inspector  gen- 
eral to  crack  down  on  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  and  outright  thievery  at  the 
United  Nations.  I  suspect  this  will  not 
be  my  last  speech  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  the 
conferees  for  recognizing  the  need  for 
U.N.  reform.  I  am  pleased  they  have 
joined  the  growing  chorus  of  Ameri- 
cans demanding  a  cleanup  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  That  chorus  that  includes 
our  President,  who  stood  before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  and  called  on 
Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali  to  appoint  an  inspector  general. 

Let  me  be  clear,  the  approach  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  is  mod- 
est. I  believe  tougher  action  would  be 
warranted.  During  consideration  of  the 
foreign  operations  appropriations  bill,  I 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
withhold  two-thirds  of  our  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
until  an  independent  inspector  general 
has  been  appointed.  I  agreed  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  after  I  received 
the  commitment  of  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore.  Senator  Byrd, 
to  work  with  me  in  crafting  and  offer- 
ing a  similar  measure  on  the  next  ap- 
propriate vehicle.  I  am  pleased  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  West  Virginia 
has  been  willing  to  work  with  me  on 
this  important  issue. 

eli.min.\t:on  of  death  penalty  provisions 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  in  their  decision  to  strike 
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the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1994.  which  would  have  ap- 
plied the  death  penalty  to  individuals 
convicted  of  terrorist  activities  and 
bombing  offenses  which  result  in  death. 
The  conferees  correctly  concluded  that 
the  amendment  constituted  legislation 
on  appropriations,  and  therefore  appro- 
priately removed  it  from  the  con- 
ference report.  I  share  these  procedural 
concerns  but  also  reject  the  amend- 
ment on  substantive  as  well  as  moral 
grounds. 

The  death  penalty,  and  any  expan- 
sion of  it,  serves  no  beneficial  purpose 
and  has  no  place  in  our  society.  There 
is  no  evidence  linking  executions  to 
the  deterrence  of  future  crimes,  and 
the  specter  of  the  death  penalty  cer- 
tainly would  not  deter  those  heinous 
enough  to  plot  and  carry  out  the  tragic 
events  such  as  those  that  transpired  in 
New  York.  A  terrorist's  ready-to-die- 
for-their-cause  frame  of  mind  does  not 
operate  on  a  normal  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis—let alone  any  standard  of  moral  de- 
cency. 

I  voted  against  this  amendment  when 
the  Senate  debated  the  bill  on  July  28. 
Unfortunately,  this  amendment  passed. 

Fortunately,  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees struck  the  provision  as  was  an- 
ticipated. This  permits  me  to  support 
final  passage. 

However.  I  am  sure  we  will  see  simi- 
lar amendments  in  the  upcoming  crime 
bill  debate  on  top  of  the  current  crime 
bill's  expansion  in  the  number  of  of- 
fenses punishable  by  death.  I  plan  to 
strongly  oppose  any  such  amendment 
that  seeks  to  expand  the  death  penalty 
as  well  as  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  already  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  we  must 
concentrate  on  improving  and  imple- 
menting our  proven  crime  prevention 
efforts  rather  than  waste  our  time  and 
resources  on  symbolic  measures  such 
as  the  death  penalty.  Further  expan- 
sion of  this  barbaric  procedure  will  not 
only  increase  the  likelihood  of  execut- 
ing the  innocent,  but  will  also  divert 
our  time  and  precious  resources  away 
from  our  efforts  to  curb  the  Nation's 
violence.  Creating  new  Federal  death 
penalties  will  do  nothing  to  help  reduce 
the  violence  in  our  streets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  conference  re- 
port. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  90. 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  323  Lesr] 
Y'EAS— 90 


Akaka 

Baucus 

Bfnnett 

Biden 


Bingaman 
Bond 
Boren 
Boxer 


Bradley 
Breaux 
Bryan 
Bumpers 


Burns 

Grassley 

Mitchell 

Byrd 

Harkin 

Moseley-Braun 

Campbell 

Hatch 

Moynihan 

Chafee 

Hatfield 

Murkowski 

Coats 

Hollings 

Murray 

Cochran 

Hutchison 

Nickles 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Coverdell 

Jeffords 

Packwood 

Craig 

Johnston 

Pell 

DAmato 

Kassebaum 

Pressler 

Danforth 

Kempthorne 

Pryor 

Daschle 

Kennedy 

Reid 

DeConcini 

Kerrey 

Riegle 

Dodd 

Kerry 

Robb 

Dole 

Kohl 

Rockefeller 

Domenici 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Durenberger 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Exon 

Levin 

Shelby 

Faircloth 

Lieberman 

Simon 

Feingold 

Lugar 

Simpson 

Feinsteln 

Mack 

Specter 

Ford 

Mathews 

Stevens 

Glenn 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Warner 

Graham 

Metzenbaum 

Wellstone 

Gramm 

Mikulski 
NAYS— 10 

Wofford 

Brown 

Henin 

Smith 

Conrad 

Helms 

Wallop 

Dorgan 
Gregg 

Lott 
Roth 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REID.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  concurs 
in  the  House  amendments  to  the  re- 
maining Senate  amendments  en  bloc, 
and  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes 
is  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Senate  concurred  en  bloc  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  Nos.  3,  5,  10. 
21.  22.  23.  27.  30.  31,  34.  37,  44,  52,  63,  64. 
67,  71,  73.  75,  78,  81,  84,  93,  97,  101,  110. 
Ill,  113,  114,  115,  122,  129,  130,  132,  133, 
135,  138.  139,  140,  141,  142,  147,  148,  149, 
150,  159,  161,  162,  166.  169.  170.  174.  and 
175,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  ■notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  511  of  said 
Act.  $474.500.000'. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  5  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  -of  part  E 
of  title  I  of  said  Act  and  $50,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter A  of  subpart  2". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

•■(e)  $16,000,000  shall  be  available  to  reim- 
burse any  appropriation  account,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  General,  for  se- 
lected costs  incurred  by  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  which  enter  into  coop- 


erative agreements  to  conduct  joint  law  en- 
forcement operations  with  Federal  agencies: 
(f)  $500,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the  Anti 
Car  Theft  Act  of  1992  (Public  Law  102-519). 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
131(b)(2)  of  said  Act.  for  grants  to  be  used  in 
combating  motor  vehicle  theft:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  in  fiscal  year  1994  under 
chapter  A  of  subpart  2  of  part  E  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  shall  be  available  as 
follows:  (a)  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  activities  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Metropolitan  Area  Drug  Enforcement  Task 
Force:  (b)  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  for  startup  costs  asso- 
ciated with  coordinating  the  national  back- 
ground check  system:  and  (c)  $500,000  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  National  Commission  to 
Support  Law  Enforcement  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Commission  as  authorized  by 
section  211(8)  of  Public  Law  101-515'. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  21  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  -(f) 
$500.000 '. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  22  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  ■$119,000,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  23  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  ■$30,000,000  ■. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  27  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ■$403,968,000  ". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  30  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  ■■$66.817,000'. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  31  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  ■■$45.997.000". 

And  on  page  9  line  19  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  •■$19,000,000." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$20,820,000  ". 

And  on  page  10  line  3  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  ■$19,000,000.  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  $20.820.000 "•. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  34  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  ■•$61.513,000^. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  37   to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
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concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  In  said  amend- 
ment, insert  ■$61,513,000  ■. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disa^eement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  44  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  ••$55.000.000'. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  52  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In   lieu   of  the   matter   proposed   by   said 
amendment  insert  the  following: 
for  projects  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
United  States  only. 

In  addition,  section  286  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8  U.S.C.  1356).  as 
amended,  is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  -$5  ".  and 
inserting    $6";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (h)(2»(Ai.  by  deleting  sub- 
section (V).  and  inserting  the  followmg: 

■■(V)  providing  detention  and  deportation 
services  for:  excludable  aliens  arriving  on 
commercial  aircraft  and  vessels:  and  any 
alien  who  is  excludable  under  section  212(a) 
who  has  attempted  illegal  entry  into  the 
United  Slates  through  avoidance  of  immi- 
gration inspection  at  air  or  sea  ports-of- 
entry. 

••(vi)  providing  exclusion  and  asylum  pro- 
ceedings at  air  or  sea  ports-of-entry  for:  ex- 
cludable aliens  arriving  on  commercial  air- 
craft and  vessels  including  immigration  ex- 
clusion proceedings  resulting  from  presen- 
tation of  fraudulent  documents  and  failure 
to  present  documentation:  and  any  alien  who 
IS  excludable  under  section  212(a)  who  has  at- 
tempted illegal  entry  into  the  United  States 
through  avoidance  of  immigration  inspec- 
tion at  air  or  sea  ports-of-entry.". 

IMMIGRATION  EMERGENCY  FLND 

For  the  Immigration  Emergency  Fund,  as 
authorized  by  section  404(b)(1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8  U.S.C. 
1101).  $6,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  63  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  no.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VIC- 
TIMS OF  CRIME  ACT. 

(a)  Section  1402  of  the  victims  of  Crime  Act 
of  1984  (42  use  10601 ).  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (dH2>— 

(A)  by  striking  ■and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph ( A ): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  a  semicolon: 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
■•(C)  1  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 

under  section  1404(C);  and 

■■(D)  4.5  percent  shall  be  available  for 
grants  as  provided  in  section  1404A." 

(2>  In  subsection  (dK3).  by  striking 
•■1404(a)"  and  inserting  ■■1404A". 

(3)  In  subsection  (gKl).  by  striking 
••(d)(2)(A)(iv)^'  and  inserting  ••(d)(2)(D)". 

(b)  Section  1404A  of  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1984  (42  use.  10603(a)).  is  amended  by 
striking  ■•1402(d)(2)"  and  inserting 
■  1402(d)(2)(D)  and  (d)(3).". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


ate numbered  64  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  111.  BANKRUPTCY  FEES. 

(a)  Chapters  7  and  13  Filing  Fees.— Effec- 
tive 30  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  Section  1930(a)(1)  of  title  28  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  ■$120  " 
and  inserting  ■$130". 

(2)  Section  589a  of  title  28  of  the  United 
states  Code  is  amended  in  subsection  (bHl). 
by  striking  ■one-fourth"  and  inserting  ■23.08 
percentum" 

(3)  Sec  406(b)  of  Public  Law  101-162  (103 
Stat.  1016)  is  amended  by  striking  ■25  per- 
cent ".  and  inserting  -SO  76  percentum". 

(b)  Chapter  ll  Filing  Fee— Effective  30 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act.— 

(1)  Section  1930(a)(3)  of  title  28  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  ■■$600^' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$800" 

(2)  Section  589a  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  in  subsection  (b)(2). 
by   striking     50   percentum"'   and   inserting 

■37.5  percentum  ". 

(3)  Section  589a  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  in  subsection  (f)(1). 
by  striking  16.7  percentum  "  and  inserting 
■12.5  percentum  ". 

(4)  Sec  406  lb)  of  Public  Law  101-162  (103 
Stat.  1016)  is  amended  by  adding  ■and  25  per- 
cent of  the  fees  hereafter  collected  under  28 
U.S.C.  section  1930(a)(3)  "  immediately  after 

■28  use.  section  1930(a)(  1 )". 

(c)  No  funds  provided  by  this  Act  shall  be 
expended  to  fill  any  bankruptcy  judgeship 
unless  such  appointee  was  on  a  merit  selec- 
tion list  or  report  submitted  to  the  court  of 
appeals  by  either  the  judicial  council  or  a 
subcommittee  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
in  accordance  with  section  120  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Amendments  and  Federal  Judgeship 
Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-353:  98  Stat.  344). 
section  152  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States"  Procedures  for  the  Selection 
and  Appointment  of  Bankruptcy  Judges 

(d)  Report  on  Bankruptcy  Fees  — 

(1)  Report  required. —Not  later  than 
March  31.  1998.  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  a  report  relat- 
ing to  the  bankruptcy  fee  system  and  the  im- 
pact of  such  system  on  various  participants 
in  bankruptcy  cases. 

(2)  Contents  of  report —Such  report  shall 
include— 

(A)(i)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
that  would  result  from  waiving  bankruptcy 
fees  payable  by  debtors  who  are  individuals, 
and 

(ii)  recommendations  regarding  various 
revenue  sources  to  offset  the  net  cost  of 
waiving  such  fees. 

(B)(i)  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  that 
would  result  in  cases  under  chapters  11  and 
13  of  title  11,  United  States  Code,  from  using 
a  graduated  bankruptcy  fee  system  based  on 
assets,  liabilities,  or  both  of  the  debtor,  and 

(ii)  recommendations  regarding  various 
methods  to  implement  such  a  graduated 
bankruptcy  fee  system. 

(3)  Waiver  of  fees  in  selected  dis- 
tricts.—For  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2).  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  shall  carry  out  in  not 
more  than  six  judicial  districts,  throughout 
the  3-year  period  beginning  October  1.  1994.  a 
program  under  which  fees  payable  under  sec- 
tion 1930  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  may 
be  waived  in  cases  under  chapter  7  of  title  11. 


United  States  Code,  for  debtors  who  are  indi- 
viduals unable  to  pay  such  fees  in  install- 
ments. 

(4)  Study  of  graduated  fee  system.— For 
purposes  of  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2).  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  carry  out.  in  not  fewer  than  six 
judicial  districts,  a  study  to  estimate  the  re- 
sults that  would  occur  in  cases  under  chap- 
ters 11  and  13  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
if  filing  fees  payable  under  section  1930  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  were  paid  on  a 
graduated  scale  based  on  assets,  liabilities, 
or  both  of  the  debtor. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  67  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  112.  For  fiscal  year  1994  only,  grants 
awarded  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  gang  task 
forces  and  for  programs  or  projects  to  abate 
drug  activity  in  residential  and  commercial 
buildings  through  community  participation, 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 504(f)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  71  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  Provided. 
That  $60,400,000  of  offsetting  collections  shall 
be  assessed  and  collected  pursuant  to  section 
9  of  title  I  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  and  shall  be  retained  and 
used  for  necessary  expenses  in  this  appro- 
priation, and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided  further.  That  the  sum  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  reduced  as  such  offset- 
ting collections  are  received  during  fiscal 
year  1994.  so  as  to  result  in  a  final  fiscal  year 
1994  appropriation  estimated  at  not  more 
than  $99,900,000:  Provided  furtfier.  That  any 
offsetting  collections  received  in  excess  of 
$60,400,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,  but  shall  not  be 
available  for  obligation  until  October  1.  1994: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  re- 
peal, to  retroactively  apply  changes  in.  or  to 
continue  a  reexamination  of.  the  policies  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
with  respect  to  comparative  licensing,  dis- 
tress sales  and  lax  certificates  granted  under 
26  use.  1071,  to  expand  minority  ownership 
of  broadcasting  licenses,  including  those  es- 
tablished in  the  Statement  of  Policy  on  Mi- 
nority Ownership  of  Broadcasting  Facilities. 
68  FCC.  2d  979  and  69  FCC.  2d  1591.  as 
amended  52  R.R.  2d  1313  (1982)  and  Mid-Flor- 
ida Television  Corp..  69  F.C.C.  2d  607  (Rev. 
Bd.  1978).  which  were  effective  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 12.  1986.  other  than  to  close  MM 
Docket  No.  86-484  with  a  reinstatement  of 
prior  policy  and  a  lifting  of  suspension  of 
any  sales,  licenses,  applications,  or  proceed- 
ings, which  were  suspended  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  the  inquiry:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  diminish  the  number  of 
VHF  channel  assignments  reserved  for  non- 
commercial educational  television  stations 
in  the  Television  Table  of  Assignments  (sec- 
tion 73.606  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions): Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  repeal,  to  retroactively  apply  changes  in. 
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or  to  begin  or  continue  a  reexamination  of 
the  rules  and  the  policies  established  to  ad- 
minister such  rules  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  as  set  forth  at  section 
73.3555(d)  of  title  47  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  other  than  to  amend  policies 
with  respect  to  waivers  of  the  portion  of  sec- 
tion 73.3555(d)  that  concerns  cross-ownership 
of  a  daily  newspaper  and  an  AM  or  FM  radio 
broadcast  station. 

In  addition,  section  9(a)  of  Title  I  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  striking  "(a)  General  Authority  — 
"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  General  Authority.— 
••(1)  Re(X)very  of  Costs.—";  and 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(2)  Fees  contingent  on  appropriations.— 
The  fees  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  collected  only  if.  and 
only  in  the  total  amounts,  required  in  Ap- 
propriations Acts." 

And  on  page  28  line  14  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  $129,889,000.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$160,300,000  ■. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  73  to  the  foresaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

■■:  Provided  further.  That  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  paragraph  are  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  provisions  of  .section  10(a) 
and  10(c)  (notwithstanding  section  10(e)). 
11(b).  18.  and  20  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Improvements  Act  of  1980  (Public 
Law  96-252;  94  Stat.  374).  except  that  this  pro- 
viso shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  enact- 
ment of  an  Act  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1994'. 

and  on  page  29  line  11  of  the  Hou.se  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  ■■$19.0OO.000'. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $20.820.000". 

and  on  page  29  line  21  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  $69,740,000"". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$67,920,000  ■. 

and  on  page  29  line  22  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  ■$19,000,000". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  ■$20.820.000' '. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  75  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

■':  Provided.  That  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  rate  of  fees  under  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15 
U  S.C.  77nb))  shall  increase  from  one-fiftieth 
of  1  percentum  to  one-twenty-ninth  of  1 
percentum  and  such  increase  shall  be  depos- 
ited as  an  offsetting  collection  to  this  appro- 
priation, to  remain  available  until  expended, 
to  recover  costs  of  services  of  the  securities 
registration  process:  Provided  further.  That 
such  fee  increase  shall  be  repealed  upon  en- 
actment of  legislation  amending  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  new 
fee  system  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  full  cost  re- 
covery of  Commission  expenses. 

In  addition,  and  subject  to  enactment  of 
legislation  amending  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  new  fee  sys- 
tem in  fiscal  year  1994  to  require  the  Com- 
mission to  collect  $171,621,000  in  fees  to  be 
deposited  to  this  appropriation  as  an  offset- 
ting collection:  $171,621,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided.  That  subject 
to  the  fee  provisions  contained  in  said  legis- 


lation. $171,621,000  of  fees  shall  be  assessed 
and  deposited  as  an  offsetting  collection  to 
this  appropriation  to  recover  the  costs  of 
services  of  the  securities  registration  proc- 
ess: Provided  further.  That  the  $171,621,000 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  reduced  as  the 
aforementioned  fees  are  collected  during  fis- 
cal year  1994.  so  as  to  result  in  a  final  fiscal 
year  1994  appropriation  estimated  at  not 
more  than  $0 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  78  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: " 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert:   •$1. 500.000" •. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  81  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 
$1,694,753,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; of  which  $576,000  shall  be  available 
for  operational  expenses  and  cooperative 
agreements  at  the  Fish  Farming  Experi- 
mental Laboratory  at  Stuttgart,  Arkansas; 
and  in  addition.  $54,800,000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  fund  entitled  ■Promote 
and  Develop  Fishery  Products  and  Research 
Pertaining  to  American  Fisheries  ":  Provided. 
That  grants  to  States  pursuant  to  section  306 
and  306(a)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act.  as  amended,  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000 
and  shall  not  be  less  than  $500,000:  Provided 
further.  That  hereafter  all  receipts  received 
from  the  sale  of  aeronautical  charts  that  re- 
sult from  an  increase  in  the  price  of  individ- 
ual charts  above  the  level  in  effect  for  such 
charts  on  September  30.  1993.  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  this  account  as  an  offsetting  collec- 
tion and  shall  be  available  for  obligation 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  84  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  ■■$43.000.000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  93  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

United  States  Travel  and  Tourism 

Ad.ministration 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
including  travel  and  tourism  promotional 
activities  abroad  for  travel  to  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  without  regard  to 
44  use.  501.  3702  and  3703.  including  employ- 
ment of  American  citizens  and  aliens  by  con- 
tract for  services  abroad;  rental  of  space 
abroad  for  periods  not  exceeding  five  years, 
and  expenses  of  alteration,  repair,  or  im- 
provement: purchase  or  construction  of  tem- 
porary demountable  exhibition  structures 
for  use  abroad;  advance  of  funds  under  con- 
tracts abroad;  payment  of  tort  claims  in  the 
manner  authorized  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
28  U.S.C.  2672.  when  such  claims  arise  in  for- 
eign countries;  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for 
official  representation  expenses  abroad; 
$17,120,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 


203(a)  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended:  Provided  further.  That  in  addi- 
tion to  fees  currently  being  assessed  and  col- 
lected, the  Administration  shall  charge  users 
of  its  services,  products,  and  information, 
fees  sufficient  to  result  in  an  additional 
$3,000,000.  to  be  deposited  in  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  97  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

:  Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  sections  391  and  392  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  as  amended,  not  to  exceed 
$700,000  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  available  for  the  Pan-Pacific  Educational 
and  Cultural  Experiments  by  Satellite  pro- 
gram (PEACESAT)  ^ 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  101  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Economic  Developmen-t  Assistance 
Progra.ms 

For  grants  for  economic  development  as- 
sistance as  provided  by  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended.  Public  Law  91-304.  and  such  laws 
that  were  in  effect  immediately  before  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  for  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance. $322,642,000:  Provided.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  under  this  heading  may  be  used  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  attorneys'  or  consult- 
ants" fees  in  connection  with  securing  grants 
and  contracts  made  by  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration:  Provided  further. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  projects  to  be 
located  on  military  installations  closed  or 
scheduled  for  closure  or  realignment  to 
grantees  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  without  it  being  re- 
quired that  the  grantee  have  title  or  ability 
to  obtain  a  lease  for  the  property,  for  the 
useful  life  of  the  project,  when,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  such  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may, 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate,  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  regarding 
the  title  to  land  on  military  installations 
closed  or  scheduled  for  closure  or  realign- 
ment. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  110  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  ■■$2,160,000"". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  111  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:   ■$280,000,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  113  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  •■$19.800.000'. 
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Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  114  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  -sae.OOO.OOO'. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  115  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  •  $44.900. OOO'. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  122  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, msert  the  following: 
11.118.000.  of  which  J500.000  shall  be  available 
by  transfer  from  unobligated  balances  re- 
maining from  the  appropriation  entitled 
•Commission  on  Agricultural  Workers.  Sala- 
ries and  expenses" 

and  on  page  51  of  the  House  engrossed  bill. 
H.R.  2519.  after  the  heading  Salaries  and 
Expenses"  on  line  9.  insert  the  following  new 
heading  -(including  transfer  of  funds)". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  129  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Small  Business  .Administration  under  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  impose  any  new  or  in- 
creased loan  guaranty  fee  or  debenture  guar- 
anty fee.  or  any  new  or  increased  user  fee  or 
management  assistance  fee.  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  used  for  the  cost  of  direct 
loans  to  any  borrower  under  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  relocate  volun- 
tarily outside  the  business  area  in  which  the 
disaster  has  occurred. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  130  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  '$16.5)46.000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  132  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Delete  the  matter  stricken  and  delete  the 
matter  inserted  and  strike  all  on  line  14. 
page  54  of  the  House  engrossed  bill.  H.R.  2519. 
and  all  that  follows  through  'In  addition." 
on  line  24.  page  54.  and  on  page  53.  line  12  of 
the  House  engrossed  bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike 
■this  amount"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  total  amount  in  this  paragraph". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  133  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  •$140,000,000".  and  on  page  55. 
line  6  of  the  House  engrossed  bill.  H.R.  2519. 
strike  ■$12,369,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$7.000.000-. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  135  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "For  payment  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended.  $400,000,000;  of  which 
$341,865,000  is  for  basic  field  programs: 
$8,950,000  is  for  Native  .American  programs: 
$12,759,000  is  for  migrant  programs;  $1,402,000 
is  for  law  school  clinics;  $1,274,000  is  for  sup- 
plemental field  programs:  $795,000  is  for  re- 
gional training  centers;  $9,611,000  is  for  na- 
tional support;  $10,564,000  is  for  State  sup- 
port: $1,101,000  is  for  the  Clearinghouse; 
$651,000  is  for  computer  assisted  legal  re- 
search regional  centers;  $10,928,000  is  for  Cor- 
poration management  and  administration; 
and  $100,000  is  for  board  initiatives." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  138  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  ■  $1.704. 589.000' '. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  139  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert; 

and  for  expenses  of  general  administration: 
Provided.  That  notwithstanding  section  502  of 
this  Act.  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
amounts  made  available  in  this  Act  in  the 
appropriation  accounts.  ■Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Programs  "  and  -Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses "  under  the  heading  ■Administration 
of  Foreign  .Affairs"  may  be  transferred  be- 
tween such  appropriation  accounts:  Provided 
further.  That  any  transfer  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  treated  as  a  reprogramming 
of  funds  under  section  605  of  this  Act  and 
shall  not  be  available  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure except  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  that  section. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  140  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  "$3%.722.000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  141  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Delete  the  matter  stricken  and  delete  the 
matter  inserted,  and  strike  all  on  line  24. 
page  57  of  the  House  engrossed  bill.  H.R.  2519. 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  3.  page  58 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  142  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  $410,000,000.  of  which 
$10,000,000  is  for  relocation  and  renovation 
costs  necessary  to  facilitate  the  consolida- 
tion of  overseas  financial  and  administrative 
activities  in  the  United  States". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  147  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

contribftions  to  intebnatio.nal 
Organizations 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary    to    meet    annual    obligations    of 


membership  in  international  multilateral  or- 
ganizations, pursuant  to  treaties  ratified 
pursuant  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  conventions  or  specific  Acts  of  Con- 
gress. $860,885,000:  Provided.  That  any  pay- 
ment of  arrearages  made  from  these  funds 
shall  be  directed  toward  special  activities 
that  are  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  and  the  respective  international  orga- 
nization: Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  paragraph  for  the  as- 
sessed contribution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations,  ten  percent  of  said  as- 
sessment shall  be  available  for  obligation 
only  upon  a  certification  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  established  an  independent  office 
with  responsibilities  and  powers  substan- 
tially similar  to  offices  of  Inspectors  General 
authorized  by  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978.  as  amended:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  available  for  a  United  States  con- 
tribution to  an  international  organization 
for  the  United  States  share  of  interest  costs 
made  known  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  such  organization  for  loans  incurred 
on  or  after  October  1.  1984.  through  external 
borrowings 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  148  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  ■  $401.6O7.00O'. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  149  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Delete  the  matter  stricken  and  delete  the 
matter  inserted,  and  on  line  5.  page  60  of  the 
House  engrossed  bill.  H.R.  2519.  strike  ■.  of 
and  all  that  follows  through  '-arrearages"'  on 
line  7. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  150  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  ■;  Provided.  That  funds 
shall  be  available  for  peacekeeping  expenses 
only  upon  a  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  that  American  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  are  being  given  opportunities  to 
provide  equipment,  services  and  material  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  equal 
to  those  being  given  to  foreign  manufactur- 
ers and  suppliers". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  159  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  503.  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  expended  for  compensation  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  Commission.  United 
States  and  Canada,  only  for  actual  hours 
worked  by  such  Commissioner. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  161  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
■  $53,500,000.  of  which  not  less  than  $9,500,000 
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IS  available  until  expended  only  for  payment 
of  United  States  contributions  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  for  the  Organization 
on  the  Prohibition  of  Chemical  Weapons." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  162  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  $206. 000. 000"  named  in 
said  amentlment  insert:  ■  $210.000.000"'. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  166  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  'to  include  other  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  programs. 
$242,000,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  169  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  6f  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Broadcasting  to  Cl'Ba 

RADIO  broadcasting  TO  CfBA 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency  to  carry  out 
the  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act.  as 
amended  i22  U.S.C.  1465  et  seq.l  (providing 
for  the  Radio  Marti  Program  or  Cuba  Service 
of  the  V'oioe  of  America),  including  the  pur- 
chase, rent,  construction,  and  improvement 
of  facilities  for  radio  transmission  and  recep- 
tion and  purchase  and  installation  of  nec- 
essary equipment  for  radio  transmission  and 
reception  as  authorized  by  22  U.S.C.  1471. 
$14,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended as  authorized  by  22  U.S.C.  1477b(a).  of 
which  S5.000.000  shall  be  withheld  from  obli- 
gation until  30  days  after  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  submits  a 
report  to  Congress  which  certifies  receipt  of 
the  report  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Radio 
Marti  and  TV  Marti  and  specifies  the  meas- 
ures the  United  States  Information  Agency 
is  taking  with  respect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  panel. 

television  broadcasting  TO  CLBA 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Unit- 
ed States  Information  Agency  to  carry  out 
the  Television  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  1464aa  et  seq).  including  the  pur- 
chase, rent,  construction,  and  improvement 
of  facilities  for  television  transmission  and 
reception,  and  purchase  and  installation  of 
necessary  equipment  for  television  trans- 
mission and  reception.  $7,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  not 
later  than  July  1.  1994.  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress,  after  consulting  with  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  and 
after  taking  into  account  any  relevant  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Radio  Marti  and  T'V  Marti,  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  whether  T\'  Marti  broadcasting  is 
technically  sound  and  effective  and  is  con- 
sistently being  received  by  a  sufficient 
Cuban  audience  to  warrant  its  continuation 
and  whether  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  better  served  by  maintaining  tele- 
vision broadcasting  to  Cuba,  by  terminating 
television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  and 
strengthening  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  or 
by  funding  other  activities  related  to  pro- 
moting democracy  in  Cuba  authorized  by 
law:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  paragraph.  $2,500,000  shall 
be  withheld  from  obligation  until  after  July 


1.  1994.  and.  after  that  date,  funds  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  orderly  termination  of 
television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  unless  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  determines,  in  the  report  to  Congress 
called  for  in  the  Administration  Provision 
Establishing  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Radio 
Marti  and  TV  Marti,  that  maintaining  tele- 
vision broadcasting  to  Cuba  is  technically 
sound  and  effective,  is  consistently  being  re- 
ceived by  a  sufficient  Cuban  audience  to  war- 
rant its  continuation,  and  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

ADMINISTR.\TIVE  PROVISION  ESTABLISHING  THE 

ADVISORY  Panel  on  Radio  Marti  a.nd  TV 
Marti 

(a)  Establishment." There  is  established 
an  advisory  panel  to  be  known  as  the  Advi- 
sory Panel  on  Radio  Marti  and  TV  Marti  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  ■Panel  "). 

(b)  Functions.— The  Panel  shall  study  the 
purposes,  policies,  and  practices  of  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  (commonly 
referred  to  as  ■Radio  Marti"  and  ■TV 
Marti  ")  by  the  Cuba  Service  of  the  Voice  of 
.America. 

(C)  Report.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  members  of  the  Panel 
have  been  appointed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d).  the  Panel  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(USIA)  a  report  which  shall  contain— 

(Da  statement  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Panel  on  the  matters  described 
in  subsection  (b):  and 

(2)  specific  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  whether— 

(A)  such  broadcasting  consistently  meets 
the  standards  for  quality  and  objectivity  es- 
tablished by  law  or  by  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency: 

(Bi  such  broadcasting  is  cost-effective: 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  such  broadcasting 
is  already  being  received  by  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple on  a  daily  basis  from  credible  sources; 

(D)  TV  Marti  broadcasting  is  technically 
sound  and  effective  and  is  consistently  being 
received  by  a  sufficient  Cuban  audience  to 
warrant  its  continuation; 

(d)  Composition —(1)  The  Panel  shall  be 
composed  of  three  members,  who  shall 
among  them  have  expertise  in  government 
information  and  broadcasting  programs, 
broadcasting  journalism,  journalistic  ethics, 
and  the  technical  aspects  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  shall  appoint  the  members  of 
the  Panel  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Individ- 
uals appointed  to  the  Panel  shall  be  noted 
for  their  integrity,  expertise,  and  independ- 
ence of  judgment  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Panel. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Panel  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Panel.  A  vacancy 
in  the  Panel  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(4)  Each  member  of  the  Panel  shall  serve 
without  pay.  except  that  such  member  shall 
receive  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  suljsistence.  in  accordance  with 
Sections  5702  and  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  Temporary  Personnel —The  Panel 
may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  Section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code  (relating  to  employment  of 
experts  and  consultants),  at  rates  for  indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  Panel,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  may  detail,  on  a  reim- 


bursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  the 
agency  to  the  Panel  to  assist  it  in  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  section. 

(3)  Support  services.— The  United  States 
Information  Agency  shall  provide  facilities, 
supplies,  and  support  services  to  the  Panel 
upon  request. 

(f)  Termination.— The  Panel  shall  termi- 
nate immediately  upon  submitting  its  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  170  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Restore     the     matter    stricken    by    said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
North.  South  Center 

To  enable  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  provide  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  North 
South  Center  Act  of  1991.  (22  U.S.C.  2075).  by 
grant  to  an  educational  institution  in  Flor- 
ida known  as  the  North  South  Center. 
$8,700,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  State  may  be 
obligated  and  expended  at  the  rate  of  oper- 
ations and  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
provided  by  H.R.  2519  as  enacted  into  law. 
notwithstanding  section  701  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Education  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  and  section  15  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  ex- 
cept that  this  proviso  shall  cease  to  be  effec- 
tive after  April  30.  1994  or  upon  enactment 
into  law  of  H.R.  2333.  the  State  Department. 
USIA.  and  Related  Agencies  Authorization 
Act.  Fiscal  Years  1994  and  1995  or  similar  leg- 
islation, whichever  first  occurs. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  174  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Restore     the     matter    stricken     by     said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
SENSE  OF  congress:  requirement  regarding 
notice 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Purchase  of  American  Made 
Equip.ment  and  Productts.— In  the  case  of 
any  equipment  or  products  that  may  be  au- 
thorized to  be  purchased  with  financial  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act.  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  entities  receiving 
such  assistance  should,  in  expending  the  as- 
sistance, to  the  extent  feasible,  purchase 
only  American-made  equipment  and  prod- 
ucts. 

(b)  Notice  to  Recipie.nts  of  Assistance.— 
In  providing  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act.  the  Head  of  the  agency  shall  provide  to 
each  recipient  of  the  assistance  a  notice  de- 
scribing the  statement  made  in  subsection 
(a)  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  607.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction, repair  (other  than  emergency  re- 
pair), overhaul,  conversion,  or  modernization 
of  vessels  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  in  shipyards  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  construction, 
repair  (other  than  emergency  repair),  con- 
version, or  modernization  of  aircraft  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration in  facilities  located  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  175  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
occur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and 
distributed  to  each  grantee  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  pursuant  to  the  number  of  poor 
people  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus to  be  within  its  geographical  area,  shall 
be  distributed  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  grants  from  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion and  contracts  entered  into  with  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  under  section 
1006(a)(1)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act.  as  amended,  shall  be  maintained  in  fis- 
cal year  1994  at  not  less  than  the  annual 
level  at  which  each  grantee  and  contractor 
was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1993  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  102-395;  and 

(2)  each  grantee  or  contractor  for  basic 
field  funds  under  section  1006(a)(1)  shall  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  not  less  than  2.5%  over 
its  fiscal  year  1993  grant  level.  Any  addi- 
tional increase  in  funding  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  basic  field  programs  under  section 
1006(a)(1)  shall  be  awarded  to  grantees  and 
contractors  funded  at  the  lowest  levels  per- 
poor-perspn  (calculated  for  each  grantee  or 
contractor  by  dividing  each  such  grantee's  or 
contractor's  fiscal  year  1993  grant  level  by 
the  number  of  poor  persons  within  its  geo- 
graphical area  under  the  1990  census)  so  as  to 
fund  the  largest  number  of  programs  possible 
at  an  equal  per-poor-person  amount;  and 

(3)  any  increase  above  the  fiscal  year  1993 
level  for  grants  and  contracts  to  migrant 
programs  under  section  1006(a)<l)  shall  be 
awarded  on  a  per  migrant  and  dependent 
basis  calculated  by  dividing  each  such  grant- 
ee's or  contractor's  fiscal  year  1993  grant 
level  by  the  state  migrant  and  dependent 
population,  which  shall  be  derived  by  apply- 
ing the  state  migrant  and  dependent  popu- 
lation percentage  as  determined  by  the  1992 
Larson-Plascencia  study  of  the  Tomas  Ri- 
vera Center  migrant  enumeration  project. 
This  percentage  shall  be  applied  to  a  popu- 
lation figure  of  1.661.875  migrants  and  de- 
pendents These  fuhds  shall  be  distributed  in 
the  following  order: 

(A)  forty  percent  to  migrant  grantees  and 
contractors  funded  at  the  lowest  levels  per 
migrant  (including  dependents)  so  as  to  fund 
the  largest  number  of  programs  possible  at 
an  equal  per  migrant  and  dependent  amount; 
and 

(B)  forty  percent  to  migrant  grantees  and 
contractors  such  that  each  grantee  or  con- 
tractor funded  at  a  level  of  less  than  $19  74 
per  migrant  and  dependent  shall  be  increased 
by  an  equal  percentage  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  grantees  or  contractor's  funding, 
including  the  increases  under  subparagraph 
(A)  above,  falls  below  $19.74  per  migrant  and 
dependent,  within  its  State;  and 

(C)  twenty  percent  on  an  equal  migrant 
and  dependent  basis  to  all  migrant  grantees 
and  contractors  funded  below  $19  74  per  mi- 
grant and  dependent  within  its  State 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
shall  be  expended  for  any  purpose  prohibited 
or  limited  by  or  contrary  to  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of— 

(1)  section  607  of  Public  Law  101-515.  and 
that,  except  for  the  funding  formula,  all 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  set  forth  in  section 
607  of  Public  Law  101-515  and  all  references 
to  •\99y  in  section  607  of  Public  Law  101-515 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  '1994"  unless  subpara- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  applies; 

(2)  subparagraph  1.  except  that,  if  a  Board 
of   eleven    Directors    is    nominated    by    the 


President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
visos 20  and  22  shall  not  apply  to  such  a  con- 
firmed Board; 

(3)  authorizing  legislation  for  fiscal  year 
1994  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  that 
is  enacted  into  law. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1994— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  1 
hour  of  debate  on  the  conference  report 
on   H.R.   2520.    the   Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1994.  The  time 
for  debate  is  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCKLES). 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  ^YRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 
Mr.   BYRD    Did  the  Chair  recognize 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair    recognizes    the    Senator    from 
West  Virginia. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  time  under  my 
control    to    the   distinguished    Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 
Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  in 
absence    of   Senator   Nickles.    let 
propound     a     unanimous-consent 
quest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
privilege  of  the  floor  be  granted  to  the 
following  members  of  the  minority  En- 
ergy Committee  staff:  Jim  Beirne.  Jim 
O'Toole.  Kelly  Fischer.  Carol  Craft, 
Marian  Marshall,  Gerry  Hardy.  Camille 
Heninger.  Judy  Pensabene,  Richard 
Grundy,  and  Howard  Useem.  during  the 
pendency  of  H.R.  2520. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jim  Tate  and 
Dave  Mills  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
H  R   2520 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  just  30  seconds? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 


the 
me 
re- 

the 


A  HALT  TO  NUCLEAR  DUMPING 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  criticized  Russia  for  the  dumping 
of  nuclear  waste.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  that  Russia  has 
announced  a  halt  of  the  second  planned 
nuclear  dump. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Reuter  announcement  from  Russia  and 


the  article  from  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Russia  announces  Halt  to  Second  Nuclear 

DU.MP 

Moscow.  October  21.— Russia  announced  on 
Thursday  it  would  not  ditch  a  second  load  of 
nuclear  waste  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  following 
protests  about  an  earlier  dumping  mission. 

Ecology  Minister  Viktor  Danilov-Danilyan 
told  a  news  conference  after  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing: "The  prime  minister  has  decided  to  sus- 
pend the  second  dumping  of  waste.  A  second 
dumping  will  not  take  place  in  the  near  fu- 
ture." 

Danilov-Danilyan  said  Russia  would  ur- 
gently look  into  building  a  factory  in  the 
Far  east  to  process  radioactive  waste  and 
said  if  this  were  built  quickly  it  might  be 
possible  to  avoid  dumping  any  more  waste  at 
sea. 

"If.  however,  this  takes  some  time,  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half.  Russia  will  probably 
be  forced  to  dump  more  waste."  he  said. 

When  Russia  poured  900  cubic  meters 
(32.000  cubic  feet)  of  liquid  radioactive  waste 
from  scrapped  atomic  submarines  into  the 
sea  off  Japan  last  weekend  there  was  an 
angry  response  from  Tokyo.  Seoul.  Washing- 
ton and  others 

Despite  this.  Moscow  initially  said  it 
would  go  ahead  with  a  plan  to  dump  a  second 
load  of  800  cubic  metres  (28.000  cubic  feet)  in 
the  next  few  days,  arguing  it  was  safe  and  In 
any  case  all  land  sites  were  full  But  it  came 
under  intense  pressure  to  back  down. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  21.  1993) 

Russia  Rethinks  Nuclear  Dumping 

(By  Fred  Hiatt) 

Moscow.  October  20.— Facing  international 
protests  over  their  dumping  of  radioactive 
waste  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  Sunday.  Rus- 
sian officials  said  today  that  they  may  post- 
pone or  cancel  a  second  dumping  scheduled 
to  take  place  soon. 

Ecology  Minister  Viktor  Danilov-Danilyan 
told  Prime  Minister  Viktor  Chernomyrdin 
that  the  permit  for  a  second  dumping  of  low- 
level  liquid  radioactive  waste  should  be  re- 
voked, according  to  a  spokesman  who  said 
the  question  is  likely  to  be  resolved  at  a  cab- 
inet session  Thursday.  The  waste,  mostly 
residue  from  cleaning  and  deactivating  nu- 
clear-powered submarines,  is  pumped  di- 
rectly into  the  ocean  by  hose,  with  no  con- 
tainers used,  according  to  the  environmental 
group  Greenpeace,  which  has  trailed  the  Rus- 
sian barges  hauling  it. 

The  retreat  followed  strong  protests  from 
Japanese  officials,  who  were  especially  angry 
about  the  action  since  it  followed  by  less 
than  a  week  Russian  President  Boris 
Yeltsin's  state  visit  to  Tokyo.  During  that 
visit,  the  problem  of  nuclear  waste  disposal 
was  di.scussed.  but  'Yeltsin  did  not  mention — 
and  may  not  have  known— that  the  Russian 
navy  was  planning  to  discharge  1.700  tons  of 
liquid  waste  into  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher, 
who  is  about  to  visit  Moscow,  also  called  on 
the  Russians  to  halt  the  dumping,  and  U.S. 
officials  in  Tokyo  said  Christopher  is  deter- 
mined to  get  a  firm  commitment  from  the 
Russians  that  the  dumping  will  slop.  Chris- 
topher's intervention  followed  an  appeal  by 
Japanese  officials  to  Walter  F.  Mondale.  the 
new  US.  ambassador  in  T(5kyo.  after  the 
Russians  brushed  aside  their  own  protests  to 
Moscow,  saying  they  had  no  alternative  to 
dumping  the  waste  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
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Today.  Russian  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Kozyrev  told  his  Japanese  counterpart. 
Tsutomu  Hata.  that  he  would  relay  Japan's 
concern  to  Y'eltsin.  The  two  ministers  also 
agreed  that  such  a  problem,  'arousing  public 
anxiety  in  both  countries."  once  might  have 
triggered  a  "bitter  confrontation."  but  that 
"now.  when  bilateral  relations  are  entering  a 
new  phase,  both  sides  should  energetically 
search  for  ways  to  resolve  it.  "  according  to 
a  Russian  spokesman. 

Earlier  today.  Ecology  Ministry  spokes- 
man Yuri  Kazakov  said  the  dumping  poses 
no  environmental  hazard.  He  said  900  tons 
had  been  dumped  at  sea  Sunday,  and  the  re- 
maining 800  tons  may  be  spilled  out  into  a 
Russian  harbor  because  of  protests  from  both 
Japan  and  South  Korea. 

But  later  in  the  day.  Kazakov  indicated 
the  government  had  reconsidered.  "It  is 
probable  that  the  second  dumping  will  not 
take  place.  "  he  told  the  Reuter  news  agency. 
But  he  said  that  if  Russia  does  not  find  a  so- 
lution to  Its  waste  disposal  problem,  it  will 
recur  in  a  few  months. 

The  dumping  of  liquid  waste  at  sea  appears 
to  violate  Russian  law  and  a  voluntary  inter- 
national moratorium  that  Russia  has  agreed 
to.  But  it  has  been  a  public  relations  disaster 
for  Russia,  partly  because  officials  appear  to 
have  handled  the  issue  in  Soviet  style. 

Last  week,  in  response  to  inquiries  from 
The  Washington  Post,  a  Russian  navy 
spokesman  denied  that  any  dumping  was 
planned.  A  Greenpeace  ship  shadowing  the 
navy  tanker  leaving  the  port  of  Pavlovsk 
was  the  first  to  report  that  a  dumping  oper- 
ation was  underway.  Russian  officials  noti- 
fied international  organizations  before  au- 
thorizing the  disposal  but  neglected  to  in- 
form Japan  directly. 

As  early  as  July,  however,  a  senior  Russian 
admiral  had  said  Russia  would  soon  dump  ra- 
dioactive wastes  into  the  ocean  because  it 
has  no  storage  space  left  and  no  funds  to 
build  disposal  facilities  on  land.  "Our  stor- 
age facilities— two  in  the  north  and  two  in 
the  Far  East— are  practically  100  peicent 
full,  and  there  is  nowhere  to  put  the  spent 
fuel.  "  Vice  Adm.  Viktor  Topilin  told  the 
Moscow  newspaper  Izvestia. 

Russian's  nuclear-powered  submarines  and 
icebreakers  produce  6.000  tons  of  solid  radio- 
active waste  and  26.000  cubic  yards  of  liquid 
waste  each  year,  according  to  a  recent  Rus- 
sian government  report  But  much  of  the 
waste  remains  in  floating  tankers,  and  many 
retired  nuclear  subs  remain  afloat  because 
the  navy  has  nowhere  to  put  them. 


OFFICER,      Who 


President, 
that     the 


I  ask 
time 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  1994— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The      PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.   NICKLES,   Mr 
unanimous     consent 
under  my  control  be  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP,  Mr,  President,  let  me 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico how  much  time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  take  5  min- 
utes. 
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Mr,  WALLOP.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized, 

Mr,  DOMENICI,  Mr,  President,  first  I 
want  to  thank  Senators  who  have  sup- 
ported us  in  this  cause.  We  had  59  Sen- 
ators vote  with  us.  We  asked  only  for 
fairness,  and  that  was  to  give  the 
ranching  community  of  America  1  year 
to  consider  the  effects  of  proposed  rule- 
making and  Executive  order  mandates. 

We  prevailed,  and  the  Senate  gave  us 
that  year.  That  would  also  permit  the 
authorizing  committees,  including  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, to  work  its  will  on  some  very 
new  concepts  that  we  have  never  had 
hearings  on  that  affect  the  ranchers. 

To  those  Senators  who  voted  with  us, 
I  thank  each  and  every  one  of  them.  To 
the  41  who  have  signed  a  letter  to  cur 
leadership  saying  that  they  would  sup- 
port us  in  this  extended  debate  and  not 
vote  to  close  off  debate  on  this  bill.  I 
thank  them;  and  I  thank  the  others 
who  are  not  on  the  letter  who  intend  to 
support  us.  We  think  we  have  fairness 
and  justice  on  our  side.  We  only  ask  for 
a  year  for  the  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  new  land 
management  proposals,  which  affect 
the  daily  lives  of  our  ranchers  in  ways 
we  cannot  even  fathom  yet,  because 
there  are  no  hearings,  there  are  no 
economists,  no  bankers,  no  ranchers, 
no  conservationists  that  have  appeared 
to  testify  about  the  ill  effects  of  this. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  another  thing.  Yes- 
terday, in  the  debate  on  the  floor  on 
this  issue.  Chairman  Miller  rose  to 
speak,  and  I  will  quote  one  paragraph. 
He  said  to  his  Speaker: 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  this  committee 
not  choosing  to  authorize,  but  the  fact  that 
we  were  provided  no  other  forum,  and  even 
in  these  negotiations.  Senator  Reid  invited 
the  Republican  Senators,  the  Western  Sen- 
ators, to  participate,  some  of  them  did  and 
some  of  them  opted  out  because  they  pre- 
ferred gridlock.  That  is  not  fair  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Western  Sen- 
ators who  have  joined  in  the  cause  and 
I  have  heard  on  the  floor— it  is  almost 
all  of  them— did  not  propose  any 
gridlock.  In  fact,  we  said,  dozens  of 
times,  let  us  negotiate  grazing  fees. 
There  was  already  a  grazing  fee  pro- 
posal on  the  table  that  Senators  Camp- 
bell and  Wallop  had  offered.  No  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  that,  but  that  is 
not  the  issue. 

There  are  16  management  changes 
that  are  proposed  in  the  rulemaking 
process  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  be  followed  by  Executive  orders 
imposing  16  new  major  approaches  to 
land  management,  and  on  those  there 
have  been  no  hearings.  We  do  not  ask 
for  delay.  We  ask  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  to  have  hearings  on  those 
particular  Executive  order  changes. 

There  are  16  of  them.  Indeed,  we  be- 
lieve the  ranchers  of  America  and  of 


my  State  will  be  in  very  bad  financial 
shape  if  those  16  are  imposed.  There- 
fore, we  felt  we  should  only  negotiate 
the  grazing  fees.  Frankly,  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  others — presumably  my  friend  Sen- 
ator Reid — that  the  negotiations  would 
occur  with  the  House  authorizing  com- 
mittee and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. In  fact,  I  believe  Senator  Reid 
said  he  opted  for  that,  and  he  would 
bring  that  back  if  he  got  it  done  and 
see  what  we  thought  about  it. 

Obviously,  we  do  not  think  much  of 
it,  and  that  is  our  prerogative.  We 
think  we  are  right,  and  we  think  we  are 
being  fair  to  a  large  group  of  Ameri- 
cans who  need  fairness  from  the  Con- 
gress on  this  issue. 

Now,  what  we  are  debating  today  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  capitu- 
late to  an  agreement  made,  now  ren- 
dered into  words  and  encapsulated  in 
an  Interior  appropriations  bill.  It  is  19 
pages  of  new  authorizing  language  that 
will  change  270  million  acres  of  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  land  and  the 
thousands  of  ranching  families  that  re- 
late to  it,  that  have  ranches  that  in- 
clude it,  that  have  estates  that  include 
it,  that  have  houses  for  themselves  and 
their  children  that  include  these  large 
grazing  permits. 

Now,  frankly,  I  have  not  heard  as 
much  as  I  thought  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  those  in  it 
who  I  believe  do  not  want  grazing  on 
the  public  domain. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  RECORD  my  re- 
marks on  the  provisions  that  are  going 
to  change  the  lifestyle  and  take  away 
the  livelihood  of  thousands  of  ranchers. 

For  those  who  think  this  is  conserva- 
tion, that  we  need  conservation  on  the 
public  domain,  that  we  need  16  new 
changes,  I  wish  to  submit  for  the 
Record  once  again  the  memorandum 
to  Secretary  Babbitt,  internal  to  his 
office,  which  clearly  indicates  that 
grazing  lands  of  the  West  within  the 
Bureau  are  in  the  best  condition  in  100 
years.  That  is  in  their  own  statement, 
not  mine. 

So  what  is  this  all  about?  I  think  par- 
tially there  are  many  in  Interior  who 
do  not  want  grazing,  do  not  want  mul- 
tiple use.  want  a  whole  new  idea.  We  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  but  we  think  it 
bodes  poorly  for  using  the  public  do- 
main to  make  a  livelihood  in  a  reason- 
able manner. 

I  ask  that  this  memorandum  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEMORANDUM 

To:    Secretary    Babbitt.    Tom    Collier.    Jim 

Baca. 
From:  Kevin  Sweeney.  Lucia  Wyman. 
Date:  June  23.  1993. 
Re:   Grazing   issues— one  disagreement,   one 

suggestion. 

1,  LET'S  not  issue  DRAFT  REGS  WITH  A  RANGE 
OF  POSSIBLE  FEES 

A  shift  in  the  Administration's  approach 
to  mining  and  grazing  revenues  was  the  most 
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visible  sisrn  of  backsliding  on  the  budRet 
Part  of  our  rule  this  summer  is  to  help  them 
?et  back  on  track— to  give  them  a  clear  vic- 
tory \n  this  area.  For  that  reason,  we  do  not 
think  we  should  release  draft  regulations 
which  have  a  range  of  possible  fees.  That 
might  make  it  seem  as  if  the  Administration 
is  unwilling  to  take  the  heat  and  it  might 
drag  the  issue  out  over  a  much  longer  period. 
We  can  help  the  Administration  look  deci- 
sive. 

We  realize  you  want  to  use  price  increases 
as  a  straw  man  to  draw  attention  from  man- 
agement issues.  But  there  are  other  ways 
this  might  be  done. 

There  are  already  people  out  there  who  are 
raising  the  specter  of  S8  and  S12  AL'M's  Oth- 
ers are  raising  expectations  for  us:  we  may 
not  need  to  do  this  on  our  own 

We  could  also  begin  to  talk  about  a  range 
of  possible  fees  during  the  month  of  July.  We 
can  do  this  through  leaks,  press  releases,  op- 
eds,  whatever.  But  we  would  keep  this  period 
of  uncertainty  limited— so  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  gets  clear  fairly  soon. 

2.  WE  NEED  TO  SELL  THESE  REGS— L\  ADVANCE 

We've  not  yet  done  enough  to  sell  the  pub- 
lic and  media  on  what  will  be  coming  out  in 
the  regs.  We  should  work  to  justify  what  is 
in  the  regs  before  they  actually  come  out 

There  are  two  major  changes  which  will 
come  out  m  the  regs.  and  we  should  con- 
struct a  few  events  that  help  us  justify  those 
changes. 

Riparian  Protection  We  should  have  one 
or  two  field  trips  to  focus  on  riparian  zone 
protection.  One  is  tentatively  scheduled  for 
Arizona  on  July  9— depending  on  DeConcim's 
schedule.  If  he  can't  make  it.  we  should  still 
do  the  event,  through  we  needn't  do  it  in  Ari- 
zona. 

Grazing  Committees.  We  may  want  to  have 
one  public  meeting  in  the  West  where  we 
have  a  panel  of  people  who  sit  on  grazing 
committees  and  multiple  use  committees 
talking  about  how  their  operations  work 
The  goal  would  be  to  have  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  various  systems  surface. 

3.  ATTACHMENT 

Attached,  F'VI,  is  a  draft  communications 
plan  for  the  grazing  regs.  We  think  it  shows 
we're  not  relying  solely  on  you  to  push  these 
regs. 

Grazlng  Policy  Commlnications  Plan.  Inte- 
rior Office  of  Communications.  June  23. 
1993 

I.  GENERAL  APPROACH 
Project  Goal 

The  following  are  the  goals  for  the  commu- 
nications strategy,  which  should  last 
through  the  summer: 

Introduce  the  new  regulations  into  a  West- 
em  environment  that  is  somewhat  receptive: 
and  manage  the  first  public  comments  so  the 
regs  are  perceived  to  be  fair  and  in  the  long- 
term  interest  of  the  region. 

Ultimate  Story  Lead 

We'd  like  stories  and  editorials  to  focus  on 
the  following  points: 

The  new  regulations  show  real  balance: 
they  call  for  greater  protection  of  the  land, 
but  don't  lead  to  excessive  regulation  or 
monitoring  problems. 

They  recognize  that  many  things  are  best 
done  on  the  local  level:  riparian  zone  regula- 
tions are  run  out  of  Washington,  but  herd 
size  will  be  determined  at  the  local  l^^l. 
Local  control  has  therefore  been  given  when 
necessary. 

The  fee  increases  are  not  so  bad.  and  are 
far  below  what  many  opponents  said  they 
would  be. 


They  bring  better  participation  to  the 
process  and  help  avoid  past  problems  in  graz- 
ing committees  by  shifting  towards  the  For- 
est Service  model. 

II.  STEPS  PRIOR  to  release  OF  REGULATIONS 

Specific  Goals 

Prior  to  the  release,  we  should  consider 
steps  to  adjust  expectations  in  the  following 
areas: 

Riparian  Zones.  Our  own  statistics  can  be 
used  to  show  the  range  is  in  better  shape 
than  at  any  point  in  this  country.  With  that 
in  mind,  we  must  make  deliberate  and  public 
attempts  to  prove  how  bad  the  conditions 
are  in  many  riparian  zones. 

Grazing  CommitteeMultiple  Use  Commit- 
tees We  should  highlight  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Forest  Service  model  and  the  BLM 
model.  We  may  also  want  to  prove  to  West- 
erners that  the  grazing  committees  have 
often  abused  their  power  and  need  to  be  re- 
formed to  allow  the  West  to  be  more  produc- 
tive 

Tactics 

Early  July:  Series  of  Bob  Armstrong  and 
Jim  Baca  one-on-one  interviews  with  west- 
ern reporters  focusing  on  grazing  committee 
structural  problems  and  riparian  zone  issues. 
Done  from  Washington  or  on  the  road. 

Early  July:  Begin  letting  reporters  know 
we  are  shifted  away  from  the  incentive-based 
approach  to  range  management.  The  positive 
spin  is  that  we  heard  during  the  hearings 
that  this  might  not  work  and  might  require 
too  much  management:  Secretary  Babbitt  is 
listening. 

July  9:  Western  field  meeting  and  tour  fo- 
cusing on  the  need  for  riparian  zone  protec- 
tion There  can  be  public  participation,  but 
the  majority  of  the  activities  must  under- 
score riparian  protection  This  is  more  of  a 
media  event  than  the  four  previous  hear- 
ings—we don't  need  to  accommodate  hun- 
dreds of  people 

Mid-July:  Hold  a  Western  field  hearing  on 
the  difference  between  different  models  for 
supervising  committees  affiliated  with  both 
the  USFS  and  BLM.  This  would  allow  com- 
mittee members  to  comment  on  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  system.  It 
will  pave  the  way  for  a  major  change  in  com- 
mittees. 

Mid-July:  Congressional  hearing  on  prob- 
lems in  the  grazing  committees— abuse  of 
power  and  funds.  We  would  need  to  request 
this  very  soon. 

Mid-July:  Secretary  Babbitt.  Lyons.  Arm- 
strong. Robertson  and  Baca  op-eds  focus  on 
two  main  substantive  issues:  management  of 
riparian  zones  and  herd  size. 

Mid-July:  Conference  call  press  con- 
ferences with  Secretary  Babbitt,  focusing  on 
grazing  issues. 

Late  July:  Briefing  for  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  general  approach. 

Late  July:  Announce  dates  and  locations 
for  the  hearings  where  the  public  will  be  al- 
lowed to  comment  on  the  draft  regulations. 
By  releasing  this  date  before  hand,  we  show 
that  the  process  is  still  fiuid  and  that  people 
will  still  have  a  chance  to  weigh  in.  This 
may  help  to  soften  some  opposition. 

Late  July:  External  affairs  arranges  brief- 
ing for  cowboys  and  environmental  groups 
on  the  general  direction  for  changes  in  graz- 
ing policy. 

III.  STEPS  DURING  WEEK  WHEN  REGULATIONS 

ARE  RELEASED 

Goals 
Recognizing  that  the  first  impression  often 
sticks,  the  primary  goals  for  this  period  are 
to: 


Make  sure  our  friends  (and  others)  hear 
about  the  release  prior  to  reading  about  it  in 
the  paper:  make  sure  our  friends  know  what 
to  say  if  they  are  interested  in  supporting 
our  efforts;  and  make  sure  editorial  writers 
and  others  have  the  information  they  need 
to  write  favorable  stories  right  away. 
Tactics 

Prior  to:  Send  FedEx  packages  to  editorial 
writers  so  they  have  full  information  about 
the  regs  on  the  day  of  release.  Included  are 
press  release,  fact  sheet,  and  supportive  ana- 
lytical documents. 

Day  of:  Morning  briefing  for  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

Day  of:  Mid-morning,  pre-press  conference 
briefing  for  environmental  groups. 

Day  of:  Late  morning  news  conference  on 
the  day  of  the  announcement. 

Day  of:  Babbitt.  Lyons.  Armstrong  and 
Baca  do  telephone  interviews  with  editorial 
writers  in  the  West. 

Day  after:  Babbitt  does  one  or  two  day 
road  show  to  raise  the  fiag  for  the  new  regs. 
Once  done,  his  participation  in  this  process 
is  concluded. 

IV.  POST  RELEASE 

Hold  public  hearings  to  receive  substantive 
comment  on  the  new  regulations.  These  may 
need  to  be  held  where  there  have  been  suc- 
cessful management  efforts  in  riparian 
zones— we  want  some  locals  who  will  be 
vocal  in  their  support  of  these  proposals 

External  affairs  manages  receipt  of  public 
comment  at  the  outset  only;  responsibility 
then  transfers  entirely  to  BLM. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
maybe  in  a  little  bit  of  an  awkward  po- 
sition as  ranking  member  on  this  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  and  as  a 
person  who  would  like  to  see  this  ap- 
propriations bill  passed  and  become 
law. 

But  I  tell  my  colleagues,  when  this 
episode  happened  in  the  conference 
committee,  we  received  19  pages  of  law 
dealing  with  grazing,  and  I  mentioned 
then  I  am  open  to  increasing  grazing 
fees,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming and  others  have  said  they  are 
open  to  increasing  grazing  fees.  But 
what  I  really  object  to  is  receiving  19 
pages  of  substantive  law  changes  to  be 
dropped  on  us.  We  had  not  seen  it.  We 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  Clearly,  it  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill 
that  does  manage  hundreds  of  millions 
of  acres. 

I  think  the  Senators  who  are  object- 
ing to  this,  whose  States  will  be  di- 
rectly involved,  have  every  right  to  do 
so.  and  I  predicted  at  the  time,  if  they 
insisted  on  this  approach— and  it 
passed  by  one  vote  in  the  conference 
committee  on  the  Senate  side— they 
were  going  to  have  a  filibuster,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  engaged  in  now,  I 
am  afraid. 


I  believe  the  Senators  on  this  side 
probably  have  the  votes  to  sustain  that 
filibuster.  So  we  are  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  CR  for  the  next  week.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  at 
the  end  of  next  week,  but  we  will  have 
to  find  out.  I  think  my  colleagues  raise 
legitimate  points  on  details,  and  we 
should  not  be  legislating  on  this  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  a  great 
deal.  It  gives  us  some  confidence  there 
is  recognition  that  really  this  is  genu- 
inely legislation  on  an  appropriations 
bill.  This  is  not  about  fees.  This  is 
about  changing  the  whole  relationship 
of  the  West  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, its  biggest  landowner. 

I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  C.^MPBF.LL]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Wyoming. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  to- 
day's discussion  is  clearly  the  opening 
shot  of  what  I  believe  will  be  the  sec- 
ond sagebrush  rebellion.  It  is  a  shot 
aimed  at  about  26,000  hardworking  fam- 
ilies in  13  Western  Stales.  But  just  as 
the  shot  that  was  spoken  of  over  two 
centuries  ago  was  heard  around  the 
world,  this  is  going  to  be  one  heard  by 
all  who  live  in  the  West. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  it 
would  codify  roughly  19  pages  of  au- 
thorizing language  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill  without  any  input  or  hear- 
ings. The  language  has  been  called  a 
compromise,  but  it  is  no  compromise 
when  Washington  bureaucrats  and  the 
Sierra  Club  get  what  they  want  at  the 
expense  of  families  and  local  commu- 
nities. These  changes  will  literally  de- 
stroy many  rural  western  commu- 
nities. Congress  and  the  people  who 
live  in  the  West  certainly  deserve  bet- 
ter and  need  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  issue  more  thoroughly. 

Mr.  President,  many  Senators  will 
take  the  floor  in  the  next  hour  and  to- 
morrow morning  and  speak,  probably 
more  articulately  than  I  can.  But  let 
me  say  the  administration  has  said 
these  grazing  reforms  are  necessary.  In 
my  view,  however,  we  are  facing  the 
mother  of  all  appropriations  smoke- 
screens. While  we  are  being  told  to 
focus  on  the  question  of  how  much 
western  ranchers  should  pay  to  graze 
cattle,  that  is  really  a  very  small  part 
of  the  whole  issue.  All  of  these  pages, 
the  19  pages  worth,  are  being  quietly 
swept  through  this  Congress  and  this 
Senate  without  any  input  whatsoever. 
These  changes  are  supported  by  those 
who  clearly  do  not  believe  in  the  con- 
cept of  multiple  use  and  are  deter- 
mined to  drive  those  who  earn  a  living 
on  the  public  land  into  bankruptcy. 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  any  of  my 
colleagues  or  any  Senator,  particularly 


Senator  REID,  whom  I  have  worked 
with  and  who  has  toiled  so  long  and 
hard  to  try  to  find  some  kind  of  an  eq- 
uitable compromise,  and  in  fact,  as  I 
mentioned.  I  have  worked  with  him. 

From  my  view,  this  is  not  the  solu- 
tion. There  are  winners  and  losers 
clearly  in  this  compromise.  The  win- 
ners are  going  to  be  those  who  view  the 
West  as  one  big  park  to  be  left  un- 
touched by  man  or  beast  so  that  they 
can  have  an  unsullied  experience  on 
their  vacation. 

The  losers  are  not  going  to  be  the 
super  rich  who  have  been  alluded  to 
who  have  some  of  the  permits.  The 
26,000  hardworking  families,  who  earn 
now  an  average  of  $20,000  a  family  and 
who  must  rely  on  grazing  permits  to 
survive,  will  lose.  They  will  only  be  the 
visible  losers. 

The  agriculture  property  tax  base 
erodes  small  towns.  School  districts, 
hospital  districts,  fire  districts,  to 
name  a  few,  will  also  suffer.  And  yet  on 
another  plane,  hundreds  of  small  busi- 
nesses, implement  dealers  to  hardware 
stores,  and  small  banks  to  car  dealers 
will  also  suffer  from  the  loss  of  sales  to 
those  ranch  families  who  spend  their 
discretionary  money  in  local  commu- 
nities. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Those  who  oppose  the  conference 
report  will  have  much  more  to  say,  but 
contrary  to  what  we  may  be  hearing, 
we  are  not  stonewalling. 

Senator  Do.menici  of  New  Mexico  al- 
ready mentioned  that  we  could  have  a 
bipartisan  bill.  We  want  to  deal  with  it. 
It  was  our  promise  to  President  Clin- 
ton last  spring  when  he,  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  environmental  community, 
dropped  the  grazing  fee  increase  from 
his  budget  resolution  in  return  for  our 
willingness  to  solve  the  problem  legis- 
latively. 

To  do  a  sort  of  end  run  in  the  back 
rooms  here  in  the  Senate  and  slip  19 
pages  of  changes  to  be  codified  in  an 
appropriations  bill,  not  only  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  rules  of  this  body,  but  in 
fairness  as  well.  The  administration 
has  said  its  proposal  for  reform  is  based 
on  ideas,  suggestions,  initiatives,  and 
feelings  brought  to  the  agencies  in  re- 
cent years.  We  do  not  know  who 
brought  those  ideas,  who  brought  those 
suggestions  or  initiatives  forth.  But  I 
think  it  is  probably  the  same  crowd 
that  passes  out  the  bumper  stickers 
"Cattle  Free  in  "93"  in  the  American 
West. 

The  department's  statement  and  its 
notice  of  advanced  rulemaking  stated 
that  the  department  feels  the  actions 
presented  in  this  notice  are  the  meas- 
ures that  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
proper  administration  of  livestock 
grazing,  further  suggesting  that  the 
proposal  is  based  only  on  emotion  and 
politics. 

Indeed,  the  proposal  does  not  refer  to 
or  rely  on  any  inventory  of  valid  data 
reflecting  changes  or  conditions  in  the 


range  lands.  There  is  no  environmental 
or  economic  analysis  cited  or  explained 
to  demonstrate  a  need  for  these  sweep- 
ing changes.  The  principles  of  biologi- 
cal diversity  and  ecosystem  manage- 
ment are  only  proposed  for  one  of 
many  uses  on  the  public  lands. 

The  reforms  strangely  omit  land 
users  such  as  mining,  oil.  gas.  recre- 
ation, fish  and  wildlife.  All  of  these 
things  will  be  impacted.  Other  user 
groups  would  be  included  in  this  effort, 
too,  if  they  knew  the  precedent  that 
this  conference  report  sets. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  infor- 
mation received  at  the  town  hall  meet- 
ings that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  did 
in  the  American  West.  Much  of  that 
has  not  been  considered.  Thousands  of 
ranchers  and  those  people  who  would 
be  impacted  testified,  and  yet  little  of 
their  testimony  is  being  heard  in  this 
body  or  in  this  so-called  compromise. 

I  certainly  support  consistency 
changes  of  BLM  and  Forest  Service 
management  resources.  But  this  is  the 
wrong  way  to  do  it  because  several  of 
these  so-called  consistency  changes  fail 
to  reflect  a  specific  statutory  direction 
found  in  other  existing  laws  such  as 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  Federal  Land 
Management  Policy  Act.  and  the  Pub- 
lic Rangeland  Improvement  Act.  to 
name  a  few.  Few  if  any  of  the  proposals 
will  actually  improve  the  existing 
range  lands,  and  in  fact  the  BLM  itself 
in  an  internal  memo  has  said  the  range 
is  in  better  condition  than  it  has  been 
in  the  last  50  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve  and  on  which  Sen- 
ator Wallop  serves,  has  virtually  been 
locked  out  of  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. 

That  is  not  what  I  got  elected  to  do — 
hand  over  all  of  the  authority  to  the 
administration.  In  fact,  when  the  cur- 
rent grazing  fee  formula  was  adminis- 
tratively enacted  several  years  ago.  the 
Reagan  administration  worked  with 
the  congressional  leaders  to  develop  a 
well-thought-out  fee  formula.  Only 
after  those  meetings  failed,  did  the  ad- 
ministration then  move  forward  to  uni- 
laterally pass  the  fee  increase. 

Hearings  have  never  been  held  on 
grazing  this  year.  And  I  know  that  flies 
in  the  face  of  fairness,  and  certainly 
the  rules  too. 

I  do  not  want  to  monopolize  all  of  the 
time,  Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  this  end  run  of  the 
authority  vested  in  this  body  by  ap- 
pointees who  answer  to  no  one. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  especially 
for  that  statement. 

He  correctly  states  that  a  completely 
new  relationship  between  our  Federal 
landowners  and  the  people  of  the  West 
will  exist  if  these  20  pages  that  are  out- 
side the  grazing  fee  are  enacted.  This 
Congress,  and  the  President's  budget 
package,  will  remember  that  it  saw  fit 
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to  deny  Americans  the  privilege  of  de- 
ducting their  lobbying  expenses.  Large 
corporations  can  do  that  because  they 
will  be  called  legal  expenses.  But  your 
ranchers,  my  ranchers,  my  propane 
dealers,  and  your  small  businessmen 
will  have  to  come  here  on  their  own. 
And  now,  by  golly,  they  are  saying 
even  if  you  come  here  they  cannot  be 
heard.  The  hearing  process,  the  com- 
mittee process  is  to  be  denied. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
my  friend  will  yield.  I  might  suggest 
this  has  far  reaching  ramifications.  In 
our  State  of  Colorado  for  instance  the 
ski  industry  uses  public  lands  and  has 
over  60,000  employees  which  provides 
about  half  of  our  whole  tourism  indus- 
try. 

We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  prece- 
dent this  will  cause.  Indeed  rules  will 
set  forth  other  industries  besides 
ranchers.  It  goes  much  further  than 
just  the  ranchers. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Let  me  just  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  that  in  these  20 
pages  are  management  changes  that 
will  affect  today  the  way  they  do  busi- 
ness. Nobody  knows  how  many  or  to 
what  extent.  That  is  the  problem  of 
doing  this  without  using  the  ordinary 
committee  process. 

It  is  not  fair,  and  it  is  not  the  right 
way  to  do  business  when  you  are  toying 
with  peoples  li_yes.  This  is  not  just  the 
rancher  issue.  This  is  the  issue  of  the 
West,  the  small  towns  in  the  West,  the 
small  banks  of  the  West,  the  commu- 
nities of  the  West  and  how  they  exist. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  REID  Mr.  President.  I  would 
want  the  record  to  reflect  in  all  of 
these  references  to  western  Senators 
there  is  no  Senator  in  this  Chamber 
now.  nor  ever  has  been,  that  is  more 
western  than  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
I  was  bom  in  a  small  mining  commu- 
nity in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  that  also  had  grazing  for  the 
cattlemen.  I  live  there.  I  was  born 
there.  My  brothers  were  born  in  Search 
Light.  I  had  five  children  graduate 
from  schools  and  high  school  in  Ne- 
vada. 

So  let  us  make  sure  that  we  under- 
stand that  this  Senator  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  support  this  measure  are 
also  western  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  moratorium 
came  before  this  body,  I  was  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  that  moratorium.  As  I 
proceeded  through  these  desks  that 
evening  asking  people  to  vote  with  me, 
there  were  a  number  of  Senators  who 
said  Senator,  frankly— they  said 
Harry,  I  will  vote  with  you  but  I  need 
you  to  tell  me  that  you  will  work 
something  out.  We  do  not  need  to  keep 
doing  this  every  year  as  we  have  done. 


I   took   them   at   their  word  and 
ceeded  to  try  to  resolve  this  issue. 
Mr.    President,    we   did    resolve 
issue.     I 
sound  of 
the  deba 


pro- 


this 
nt  everyone  within  the 
voice  to  understand  that 
uld  be  over  because  fac- 
ing this  B^ptoday  are  two  choices.  Ei- 
ther you  Vfke  the  Reid  amendment 
which,  in  my  estimation,  is  a  reason- 
able compromise— and  even  if  it  is  not 
a  reasonable  compromise,  it  is  the  best 
that  we  can  do— or  you  take  Bruce 
Babbitt's  proposals  in  their  entirety. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  call  this 
morning  from  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
George  Miller  from  California.  He 
called  me  and  he  said,  did  you  see  the 
vote  yesterday?  Of  course  I  saw  the 
vote  yesterday;  307  to  104,  whatever  the 
numbers  were,  a  3  to  1  vote  by  the 
House  supporting  this  amendment. 

Chairman  Miller  went  on  to  say,  as 
was  told  me  on  numerous  occasions 
and  as  I  announced  in  the  conference, 
that  the  House  will  take  nothing  less. 
We  cannot  change  a  comma,  we  cannot 
change  any  of  the  numbers.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  choices  are  two,  Reid  or  Bab- 
bitt. 

The  vote  was  317  to  106,  a  3  to  1  mar- 
gin. The  House  is  not  going  to  change. 
I  believe,  as  I  have  indicated  pre- 
viously, the  Reid  proposal  is  fair. 

We  also  must  understand  how  things 
have  changed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. When  I  served  in  the 
House,  and  in  my  early  years  in  the 
Senate— in  fact,  until  last  year— when 
we  would  send  a  conference  report  they 
would  vote  up  or  down  the  conference 
report.  And  frankly,  on  many  occa- 
sions, there  were  things  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  House  Members  did  not  want.  No 
longer  do  they  have  that  procedure. 
Rules  are  passed  over  there  every  time 
a  conference  report  comes  up.  And  they 
vote  up  or  down  matters  in  it.  We  know 
that.  As  recently  as  day  before  yester- 
day, they  killed  this  year  a  proposal  to 
fund  the  superconducting  super  collider 
for  $640  million— gone,  dead,  history. 
The  advance  rocket  motor,  gone,  dead, 
history.  On  grazing  fees  we  sent  some- 
thing over  there,  a  change  from  this 
compromise.  The  same  thing— gone, 
dead,  it  is  all  history. 

This  compromise,  I  repeat,  is  the 
minimum  the  House  and  Secretary 
Babbitt  will  accept.  There  is  no  one  in 
this  Chamber  that  I  serve  with  that  I 
have  more  respect  for  than  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  worked  this 
issue  very  hard.  I  am  sorry  that  we  do 
not  agree  on  this  issue. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  Reid  amend- 
ment a  little  bit.  We  have  the  Reid 
amendment  that  has,  after  3  years,  a 
$3.45  grazing  fee.  Babbitt's,  after  the 
same  period,  would  be  $4.28.  Babbitt 
has  25  percent  a  year  increase.  Mine  is 
limited  to  15  percent.  My  base  is  50 
cents,      approximately,      lower      than 


Babbitt's.  So  at  the  end  of  3  years.  Bab- 
bitt would  be  up  in  the  $4.50's.  Mine 
would  not  be. 

I  also  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
my  amendment,  we  have  codified  cer- 
tain of  Babbitt's  proposed  rules.  Why 
did  we  do  that?  We  did  it  because  peo- 
ple came  to  me  and  said,  "Please  do 
not  give  Babbitt  this  wide-ranging  dis- 
cretion." I  took  them  at  their  word, 
and  I  fought  the  House,  and  I  fought 
the  Interior  Department,  and  had  these 
matters  placed  into  law,  to  take  away 
the  discretion  that  the  Secretary 
would  have.  Now  I  am  told,  after  hav- 
ing had  armed  combat  with  the  House, 
"You  should  not  have  done  that.  We 
would  rather  Babbitt  had  this  wide- 
ranging  discretion  that  he  has." 

You  cannot  please  them  all,  because 
whatever  you  try  to  plug  in  one  hole, 
they  want  something  else.  I  want  to 
show  you  a  chart.  Mr.  President.  We 
are  told  that  we  are  doing  a  lot  of 
things  differently.  Well,  I  submit  that 
we  are  not.  The  Forest  Service  has  had 
these  regulations  for  years.  Look  at 
this,  Mr.  President.  Range  improve- 
ment ownership,  going  back  to  1906. 
Conservation  use/temporary  nonuse. 
since  the  1960's.  Full  force  and  effect 
decisions,  since  1907.  Prohibited  acts, 
early  1970's.  Advisory  boards,  since 
1985.  Range  improvements  funds,  since 
1976.  Water  rights  on  Federal  lands, 
since  the  early  1900's.  Subleasing— 
there  is  a  lot  of  criticism  about  chang- 
ing that.  It  is  not  even  allowed  on  For- 
est Service  property.  In  my  amend- 
ment, we  continue  it. 

So  we  do  not  change  things  radically. 
People  have  criticized  and  asked, "Why 
are  you  changing  water  rights?"  We  did 
not  hear  a  big  complaint  from  people  in 
the  early  1980s  when  James  Watt  came 
in  and,  without  a  hearing,  just  initi- 
ated all  these  changes.  All  we  are  doing 
is  saying  that  we  are  going  to  have  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  the  same.  It 
does  not  sound  like  that  is  extraor- 
dinary. I  even  went  so  far  as  to  give 
Secretary  Watt  more  than  his  due,  be- 
cause in  my  amendment  that  the  con- 
ference has  accepted,  we  grandfather  in 
water  rights  and  range  improvements. 
If  somebody  owns  a  water  right  now, 
they  can  sell  it,  give  it  away,  bury  it, 
do  anything  they  want  with  it.  We  pro- 
tect them  perfectly.  In  the  future,  they 
will  be  treated  as  the  Forest  Service  is 
treated. 

I  rejected  regulations  that  Secretary 
Babbitt  was  trying  to  get  on.  We  modi- 
fied some  of  the  others. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  things  that 
Babbitt— if  this  bill  is  tied  up  and 
never  allowed  to  pass,  and  we  knock 
my  amendment  out  of  this  legislative 
process,  we  will  wind  up  with  these 
things  that  I  have  prohibited  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  In  my  amendment,  these 
things  are  prohibited.  Do  you  think 
Secretary  Babbitt  would  like  that?  Do 
you  think  GEORGE  MILLER  would  like 
that,  or  Bruce  Vento,  or  Mike  Syn.\r? 
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Of  course,  they  did  not,  because  I  could 
not  accept  these  in  good  conscience. 

Affected  interests.  It  is  my  assess- 
ment that  the  changes  of  the  definition 
of  "affected  interests"  would  open  up 
the  range  process  to  a  multitude  of  ap- 
peals which  would  not  be  allowed.  If 
somebody  was  granted  50  new  animal 
units  a  month,  anybody  could  appeal 
that.  That  is  not  the  way  it  should  be. 

Grazing  preference.  I  also  felt  that 
eliminating  this  preference  would  de- 
valuate the  permit  in  the  eyes  of  lend- 
ing institutions.  I  knocked  that  out. 

Forage  allocation.  I  think  this  went 
too  far  in  consideration  of  good  stew- 
ardship of  a  rancher. 

Permit  or  lease  tenure.  There  was  no 
reason  that  we  stick  in  what  Secretary 
Babbitt  wanted,  to  limit  the  tenure  to 
5  or  10  years. 

These  are  positive  changes,  Mr. 
President.  And  if  my  amendment  is  not 
accepted  and  Babbitt  goes  forward  with 
his  rulemaking  procedures,  this  will  be 
what  the  ranchers  will  wind  up  with. 
For  heaven's  sake,  they  do  not  want 
that.  My  amendment  disallows  that. 
Our  fee,  as  I  have  indicated,  will  be 
lower  than  Secretary  Babbitt's  by 
some  88  cents. 

Grassland  States.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, grassland  States  will  be  treated 
better  than  under  Babbitt's  proposal, 
because  he  is  going  to  have  one  grazing 
fee  for  everybody.  Grassland  States 
benefit  significantly  from  my  amend- 
ment. 

So  there  are  some  around  here,  per- 
haps not  intentionally,  who  are  mis- 
leading Members  of  this  body.  Let  us 
examine,  Mr.  President,  some  of  the 
myths.  There  are  a  lot  of  myths  kick- 
ing around  about  my  amendment  and 
what  has  transpired.  Let  us  talk  about 
the  back-room  deal,  or  secret  negotia- 
tions. 

I,  of  course,  went  in  my  first  meeting 
with  the  House,  and  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  there.  We  also  had  a 
meeting  in  my  office  for  all  western 
Senators.  It  would  have  been  easier  for 
me  to  schedule  a  meeting  and  not 
worry  about  the  schedules  of  all  Repub- 
lican Senators,  but  I  did— in  my  office. 
Anybody  that  wanted  to  come  could 
have  come  to  that  meeting,  and  they 
came.  There  were  interesting  things 
brought  out.  For  example,  one  of  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
told  the  Secretary  to  his  face:  "If  we 
don't  get  our  moratorium.  I  am  going 
to  agree  to  nothing." 

That  is  basically  what  is  happening. 

Let  us  also  look  at  this  so-called 
"back-room  deal." 

Secretary  Babbitt  held  meetings  all 
through  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  President— in  Reno;  Salt 
Lake:  Albuquerque,  NM;  Arizona,  and 
all  over  the  West.  Thousands  of  people 
came  to  those  meetings,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  comments  came  after 
those  meetings.  And,  Mr.  President, 
the   majority   of   the   comments    were 
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that  they  were  not  opposed  to  what  he 
was  trying  to  do.  The  majority  of  the 
comments  were  in  favor  of  what  he  was 
trying  to  do. 

Here  is  something  else  that  I  think 
says  it  all.  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt, 
had  he  been  a  slippery,  deceitful  con 
artist,  would  have  simply  waited  until 
the  appropriations  process  was  finished 
before  he  issued  his  proposed  rules.  He 
could  have  done  that,  and  by  the  time 
the  next  appropriation  bill  came  into 
being,  the  rulemaking  process  would  be 
completed.  He  did  not  do  that. 

Another  myth.  I  have  already  said 
that  the  myth  is  that  we  rushed  into 
this.  There  could  not  be  anything  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  I  have  talked 
about  meetings  all  over  the  West,  and 
these  were  hearings  held.  But  I  wish 
that  I  were  strong  enough  to  lift  these 
boxes.  I  probably  am  not.  I  have  staff 
here.  Maybe  we  can  put  them  on  the 
chair  and  give  you  an  idea  of  the  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  hearings  and 
studies  that  have  taken  place.  We  have 
two  boxes,  and  that  is  all  I  was  able  to 
bring  into  the  building.  I  have  here, 
Mr.  President,  a  bibliography  of  376 
studies,  reports,  and  hearings  that 
have  been  done  on  this  issue. 

What  would  you  like  to  hear  about  at 
random?  Would  you  like  to  hear  how 
they  feel  about  range  improvements? 
Would  you  like  to  hear  a  study  done  by 
westerners,  or  "A  Showdown  Over 
Grazing  Fees,"  a  long  article  in  the 
Congressional  Quarterly? 

How  even  in  New  England  articles 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  as 
have  articles  been  written  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  And  separate  and  apart 
from  the  news  articles  on  the  subject, 
as  I  have  indicated,  I  have  a  box  not  of 
news  articles  but  of  studies.  There  have 
been  numerous  Government  Account- 
ing Office  reports. 

(Mr.  DORGAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  congressional  hearings.  We  have 
here,  for  example,  "Grazing  Lease  and 
Fee  Arrangements  of  Western  Govern- 
ments," and  "Agencies  for  a  Study  of 
Local  Governments  and  Other  Than 
Federal  Agencies,"  'Grazing  Fees, 
Leasing  Arrangements  Done  by  Colo- 
rado State  University,"  prepared  by 
the  Forest  Service.  "Alternatives  to 
the  Impact  of  Federal  Grazing  Fees," 
on  and  on,  folder  after  folder,  box  after 
box  of  hearings  and  studies. 

I  think  it  says  a  lot,  Mr.  President, 
when  you  recognize — and  could  I  have 
the  next  chart.  No.  3? 

I  think  if  you  recognize.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  reasons  that  there 
have  not  been  more  hearings  is  that  we 
have  stonewalled  it  here  in  the  Senate. 
There  have  been  some  hearings.  You 
will  see  on  this  chart  just  hearings  in 
the  past  year.  There  have  been  numer- 
ous hearings  held  on  the  House  side 
and  a  significant  number  of  hearings 
held  on  the  Senate  side,  for  example,  a 
hearing  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  They 
had  a  hearing  on  livestock  grazing.  The 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  had  a  hearing  on  a  bill  to 
establish  grazing  fees  for  domestic  live- 
stock. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  hearings 
during  the  past  5  or  6  years. 

The  next  chart  is  No.  4.  The  point  is 
we  had  numerous  studies  to  stay  the 
lease. 

Look  at  this;  "Studies  on  Grazing 
Fee  Economics,"  "Study  on  Grazing  on 
the  Ecosystem,"  "Federal  Policy  Ad- 
ministration." 

There  have  been  study  after  study, 
hearing  after  hearing,  report  after  re- 
port. 376  of  them  in  the  last  10  years. 
To  say  this  has  not  been  studied,  this 
has  been  studied  ad  nauseam.  There 
have  been  some  criticism — and  improp- 
erly registered.  In  this  bill,  this  large 
bill  we  have,  there  is  some  criticism 
that  there  is  18  or  19  pages  in  this 
amendment. 

One  of  my  friends  speaking  earlier 
said  this  involved  276.000  acres.  Maybe 
the  amendment  should  be  longer,  be- 
cause the  report  is  1  page  per  14  million 
acres.  It  does  not  sound  too  outrageous 
to  me  when  we  have  had  on  the  Inte- 
rior Appropriations  Subcommittee 
bills  on  previous  occasions,  one  by  the 
ranking  member— I  believe  it  was  by 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  and  ranking  member  of 
the  full  committee,  dealing  with  for- 
ests. It  was  some  almost  40  pages  long. 
It  is  easy  to  pick  up.  A  19-page  amend- 
ment dealing  with  276.000  acres  is  not 
very  significant. 

Authorizers  have  faced  gridlock  for 
well  over  a  decade.  In  the  debate  in  the 
House  yesterday,  they  said  this  issue 
would  come  up  at  the  same  time  every 
year  over  there  since  1976.  One  Member 
got  up  and  said  he  was  feeling  some 
sorrow  and  melancholy  that  this  is  the 
last  time  the  issue  would  be  brought  up 
in  the  House.  That  is  a  fact. 

There  is  another  myth  that  this  is  a 
land  grab. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  for  you  or 
anyone  else  to  try  to  tell  me  logically 
how  the  Federal  Government  can  grab 
its  own  land.  It  has  been  established  by 
court  decision  that  a  grazing  permit  is 
not  an  ownership  right.  It  is  like  a 
lease.  It  has  been  established  that  if 
you  rent  a  piece  of  property,  real  es- 
tate, and  you  put  an  improvement  on 
it.  like  a  bathroom,  when  you  do  not 
rent  that  home  anymore,  you  cannot 
take  the  bathroom.  You  can  do  that  if 
it  is  personal  property. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  REID.  Not  now. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity. For  personal  property,  of 
course  you  can  take  that. 

I  would  also  say  that,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated in  the  previous  charts,  the  Forest 
Service  has  this  water  regulation  in  ef- 
fect since  1906. 
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My  amendment.  I  repeat,  puts  con- 
straints on  Secretary  Babbitt,  as  I 
think  it  should,  constraints  as  to 
grandfathering  in  the  water  rights. 
Range  improvements  are  grandfathered 
in.  In  the  future,  they  will  be  treated 
just  like  they  will  be  treated  with  the 
Forest  Service. 

Private  property  rights,  therefore, 
have  been  protected.  Water  and  range 
improvements  are  grandfathered.  The 
Forest  Service  never  allowed  anyone  to 
gain  rights  of  the  public  water. 

This  compromise,  as  I  said,  when  it 
was  approved  during  the  House-Senate 
conference,  is  one  with  which  the 
ranchers  are  not  happy.  Secretary  Bab- 
bitt is  not  happy,  the  House  conferees 
are  not  happy,  the  House  authorizers 
are  not  happy,  and  I  am  not  really 
happy.  But.  as  I  have  said  previously, 
that  is  what  a  compromise  is  all  about. 

When  I  practiced  law— and  I  did  trial 
work— I  always  knew  a  good  settle- 
ment is  one  where  you  walked  out  of 
the  room  and  everybody  was  upset. 
That  is  what  we  have  right  here.  But 
the  thing  that  must  be  laid  across  this 
Record  is  the  fact  that  if  you  do  not 
like  my  compromise,  you  are  going  to 
hate  Secretary  Babbitts  compromise 
because  his.  for  the  ranching  commu- 
nity in  the  West,  is  significantly  more 
harsh,  more  detrimental,  and  my 
ranchers  are  better  off  by  far  with  con- 
straints on  Secretary  Babbitt,  a  lower 
grazing  fee.  He  could  not  define  for  me 
the  proposed  national  standards  and 
guidelines.  I  did  not  know  what  he  was 
talking  about,  even  though  the  Forest 
Service  has  had  it  in  since  1976. 

I  felt  I  could  not  statutorily  put  that 
in  place.  I  do  not  know  how.  Therefore, 
we  left  it  open  to  rulemaking.  That  one 
will  go  forward  in  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess. The  others  are  codified.  The  others 
are  prohibited,  as  I  have  explained  be- 
fore. 

This  program  over  the  past  decade 
has  cost  the  American  taxpayers  over 
SI  billion.  We  have  subsidized  the 
ranchers.  I  personally  have  been  will- 
ing to  do  that.  I  think  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  should  at  least  have  the 
program  pay  for  itself.  Even  after  3 
years,  it  will  not  pay  for  itself.  It  will 
take  about  5  years  before  even  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  the  program  will 
pay  for  it.  and  $3.45  after  3  years  will 
not  pay  for  the  program,  the  adminis- 
tration cost. 

Is  this  burdensome  and  outrageous? 
The  answer  is  "no." 

We  must  end  gridlock.  That  is  what 
this  is  all  about.  This  is  about  this 
word  that  the  American  people  have 
heard  on  numerous  occasions- 
gridlock.  This  is  gridlock  at  its  finest 
right  here.  People  are  saying  "We  do 
not  care  about  our  parks.  We  do  not 
care  about  the  millions  of  acres  of  BLM 
land  in  Nevada.  Arizona.  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico.  We  do  not  care  if  you  are 
going  to  close  up  shop.  We  are  willing 
to  do  that  because  we  do  not  believe 
the  majority  should  work  its  will." 


That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  Should  a  majority  of  the  United 
States  be  able  to  decide  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  let  its  will  be  made?  The  answer  is 
obviously  "no."  Gridlock— that  is  what 
this  is  all  abo  it.  more  and  more 
gridlock. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  it.  The  people 
who  are  watching  this,  the  taxpayers 
who  are  watching  this,  should  recog- 
nize this  for  what  it  is.  an  effort  to  sty- 
mie the  will  of  the  people  to  stop 
progress,  to  not  recognize  change  has 
taken  place  in  this  country. 

In  the  House  this  was  not  a  partisan 
issue.  The  Republicans  voted  for  this; 
the  Democrats  voted  for  it.  The  vote 
was  317  I  do  not  know  what  the  break- 
down was  yesterday.  On  the  first  vote 
they  had  where  they  had  314  a  few 
weeks  ago  they  had  more  Republicans 
voted  for  it  than  voted  against  it.  It 
was  86  to  85.  It  was  very  similar  yester- 
day, I  am  sure.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
issue  in  the  country  as  it  is  in  this 
body. 

Could  I  ask  the  Chair  how  many  min- 
utes the  Senator  from  Nevada  has? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr  President,  in  the 
House  it  was  bipartisan  and  it  should 
be  bipartisan  here.  It  is  not.  I  doubt  in 
the  first  gridlock  vote  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  single  Member  from  the  other 
side  vote  to  allow  the  majority's  will 
to  prevail. 

You  see  this  debate  is  not  about  fees 
or  regulations.  This  is  about  change. 
This  is  about  the  West  changing.  As  in- 
dicated in  an  editorial  yesterday  in  the 
Denver  Post,  the  Denver  Post  said, 
among  other  things,  the  time  has  come 
in  the  West  for  an  end  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  minority.  It  is  only  a  minority 
that  is  holding  up  progress. 

I  am  quite  surprised,  because  I 
worked  to  get  this  compromise.  I  have 
been  surprised  at  the  reaction  across 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  newspapers  across  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
clear  indication  that  sunshine  is  there, 
that  change  is  taking  place.  Editorial- 
ists in  the  papers  in  Salt  Lake  City; 
Reno,  NV;  Las  Vegas,  NV;  Albuquer- 
que, NM— all  over  the  West— are  rec- 
ognizing that  times  have  changed.  The 
West  is  changing,  as  indicated  in  the 
editorials  all  over,  and  as  indicated  in 
the  article  in  the  Denver  Post. 

"A  filibuster  is  threatened  by  Repub- 
lican Pete  DOME.NICI  of  New  Mexico"— 
I  am  quoting— "who  says  President 
Clinton  has  declared  war  on  the  West." 

That  is  absurd.  President  Clinton  is 
the  first  Democratic  President  in  many 
years  to  carry  the  West.  And  this  is  an 
indication  that  he  cares  about  the 
West,  as  indicated  by  the  editorial  sup- 
port for  this  compromise. 

And  carrying  on  with  this  newspaper 
article: 


A  war  that  will  help  the  Republicans  in  the 
next  election. 

Again,  wrong. 

I  am  ready  for  your  war.  Domenici  told  In- 
terior Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt. 

Well,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  war  we 
should  be  involved  in  where  a  minority 
is  holding  up  the  will  of  the  taxpayers 
and  the  will  of  the  majority.  That  is 
wrong. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
must  face  reality.  This  is  not  some 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  or  New 
Hampshire  or  Kansas  talking.  This  is  a 
Senator  from  Searchlight,  NV,  talking. 
The  West  has  changed.  When  I  grew  up, 
when  I  was  born  near  Las  Vegas,  in 
Searchlight,  right  outside  of  Las 
Vegas,  the  whole  county  had  about 
7,000  people  in  it.  Now  it  has  almost  1 
million.  Things  have  changed.  Washoe 
County  is  now  almost  a  half  million 
people.  Times  have  changed.  We  need 
to  face  that  change. 

And,  again,  I  repeat.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  this  country,  the  people 
of  the  West,  the  ranchers  of  the  West, 
must  understand  there  are  two  choices: 
My  amendment,  which  was  a  reason- 
able compromise,  the  best  I  could  do — 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  I  wrung  every 
ounce  of  compromise  out  of  the  House 
and  Babbitt— or  you  get  Babbitt  in  its 
entirety. 

I  think  you  should  go  for  the  Reid 
compromise,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  and 
reasonable.  I  think  it  would  show  the 
American  people  that  gridlock  cannot 
control  what  goes  on  here;  that  the 
majority  should  prevail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  4  minutes  and  30 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  controls 
13  remaining  minutes. 

Mr  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  of  those  minutes. 

I  will  just  begin  by  saying  that  I  am 
shocked  by  what  I  have  just  heard. 
This  is  not  about  gridlock  and  this  is 
not  about  Republicans.  This  is  about 
westerners  trying  to  survive  against  an 
administration  and  a  challenge  to  the 
very  way  in  which  they  live  in  the 
West,  do  business  in  the  West,  and  try 
to  deal  with  the  Federal  Government, 
which  now  thinks  that  all  of  us  are 
servants  and  it  is  king. 

Mr.  President,  gridlock  is  an  offen- 
sive word  in  this  instance.  America  was 
founded— and  I  would  give  this  as  a  lec- 
ture to  the  Senate— on  a  very  simple 
principle:  That  the  majority  does  not 
rule;  that  the  whole  basis  of  having 
two  Senators  from  Nevada  and  two 
from  Wyoming  and  two  from  California 
is  an  indication  that  the  whole  idea  of 
American  Government  was  to  do  one 
thing,  and  that  was  to  protect  the  mi- 
nority from  the  tyranny  of  a  majority 
of  one.  And.  by  golly,  we  are  going  to 
hear  what  this  is  doing  to  people. 
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Let  me  just  say  that  this  is  not  a 
compromise.  If  you  take  the  Reid 
amendment,  you  take  Bruce  Babbitt. 
We  get  Bruce  Babbitt,  but  worse.  It  is 
in  statute  now  and  not  an  Executive 
order  that  can  be  reversed  by  reason- 
able minds. 

The  House  will  take  nothing  else. 
What  in  Heavens  name  is  the  House 
doing  lecturing  to  the  Senate?  Chair- 
man MiLi.KR  wrote  this  pompous  letter 
saying  that,  under  no  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, would  he  ever  allow  an- 
other appropriations  bill  to  come 
through  with  authorizing  languages  on 
it.  The  afternoon  of  that  letter,  he  is 
there  lobbying  for  the  Reid  amend- 
ment, which  is  20  pages  of  authoriza- 
tion on  an  appropriations  bill.  So.  ap- 
parently, he  can  change  his  mind  and 
his  word  at  will,  just  depending  upon 
how  well  it  suits  him. 
Talk  about  wide-ranging  discretion. 
But  the  Senator's,  the  Reid  amend- 
ment, gives  Babbitt  rulemaking  au- 
thority. It  does  not  take  it  away  from 
him. 

Talk  about  subleasing  not  being  al- 
lowed on  Forest  Service  property. 

Last  night  on  the  House  floor,  sev- 
eral Members  characterized  the  grazing 
and  range  management  provisions  of 
the  Reid  amendment  as  merely  codi- 
fication of  existing  Forest  Service  reg- 
ulations and  pre-1982  BLM  regulations. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  not 
true.  And  it  must  be  stated  that  way. 

I  will  go  into  this  in  more  detail  later 
when  we  get  to  the  full-blown  debate 
on  this. 

But,  for  now.  let  me  give  you  two  ex- 
amples from  the  Forest  Service. 

Under  36  CFR  222.4,  a  permit  may  be 
canceled  or  suspended  for  conviction  of 
violation  of  Federal  or  State  environ- 
mental laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Under  the  Reid  amendment,  section 
406(1),  that  permit  may  be  canceled 
upon  an  administrative  finding  of  vio- 
lation. 

Boy,  is  there  a  difference.  It  is  like 
comparing  murder  with  a  parking  tick- 
et. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  another  exam- 
ple. 

In  the  current  Forest  Service  regula- 
tions, there  is  nothing  about  water 
rights.  That  is  because  water  rights  are 
determined  by  State  law.  Under  the 
Reid-Babbitt  language,  let  me  quote: 

The  United  States  shall  assert  its  claims 
and  exercise  its  right  to  water  developed  on 
public  lands  to  benefit  the  public  lands  and 
resources  thereon. 

Talk  about  a  thirsty  element.  The 
Reid-Babbitt  amendment  does  not  even 
limit  the  Government's  claim  of  water 
to  grazings. 

I  tell  you,  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
this  is  not  a  grazing  issue.  This  is  an 
issue  of  a  war  on  the  West.  This  is  an 


issue  of  the  assault  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  try  to  gain  control  over 
the  West. 

You  will  hear  that  in  his  environ- 
mental impact  statement.  The  Sec- 
retary asserts  that  if  you  control  water 
and  control  grazing,  you  control  the 
West. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming  for  yield- 
ing. He  is  beginning  to  spell  out  so  very 
clearly  the  basis  of  why  we  are  here 
and  why  we  are  in  gridlock  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.     WALLOP.    Will     my    colleague 
yield? 
Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Let  me  suggest  that 
this  is  not  gridlock.  This  is  a  fight  for 
survival. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
allow  me  to  explain  it  further,  as  I  had 
planned  to. 

We  are  in  gridlock,  and  we  are  in 
gridlock  to  protect  and  preserve  fun- 
damental and  basic  values  that  we  in 
public  policy  for  over  100  years  have 
said  are  good  for  those  States  in  which 
large  public  land  acreage  exists. 

My  colleague  from  Nevada  has  joined 
with  me  day  after  day,  over  the  course 
of  the  last  several  years,  in  other  is- 
sues, including  mining  law,  where  we 
defied  the  urban  influence  because  of 
our  western  understanding  of  how  im- 
portant it  was  to  have  reasonable  pol- 
icy that  allowed  wise  resource  manage- 
ment of  our  public  lands. 

Now.  if  that  is  gridlock  by  definition. 
I  am  suggesting  that  my  colleague 
from  Nevada  is  spelling  it  two  different 
ways  today:  When  it  fits  his  political 
interests,  it  is  gridlock.  When  it  fits 
another  one  of  his  political  interests,  it 
is  called  holding  the  line,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; it  is  called  beating  the  opposi- 
tion; it  is  called  maintaining  public  . 
policy  in  this  country  that  serves  the 
Western  States  in  a  way  that  we  be- 
lieve is  fundamentally  important. 

We  have  heard  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing arguments  coming  forward  on  this 
important  issue. 

Let  me  call  the  amendment  on  graz- 
ing fees  the  Babbitt-Reid  amendment 
becaiise.  without  question,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  taken  the  ideas  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  has  begun 
to  mold  them  into  law.  It  deserves  to 
be  called  the  Babbitt-Reid  amendment 
because  that  is  exactly  what  it  is— 18 
pages  of  substantive  policy  change  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  pro- 
posed through  an  executive  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  consumed  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 


Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary had  proposed  an  Executive  order 
and  he  began  to  figure  out  he  could  not 
get  quite  that  far  without  the  assist- 
ance of  legislators  to  put  it  in  public 
law  so  he  could  then  begin  to  propose  it 
through  rule  and  regulation. 

One  other  brief  comment  that  is  very 
important  here.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  The  Presiding  Officer  asked  that 
his  name  be  mentioned.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  Senator  DORG.^.v, 
plans  to  vote  with  us  in  opposition  to 
this  because  of  how  important  it  is 
that  the  appropriate  authorizing  com- 
mittees hold  the  hearings  that  are  so 
vitally  necessary  in  the  wise  and  clear 
crafting  of  good  public  policy. 

Yes,  there  were  back  room  meetings. 
Yes,  they  did  appear  late  into  the 
night.  And.  yes,  we  now  have  before  us 
on  the  floor  a  policy  that  did  not  have 
the  kind  of  public  dissemination  that  it 
must  have  if  we  are  going  to  have  the 
kind  of  public  policy  that,  in  the  end, 
will  serve  this  Nation  and  its  taxpayers 
well,  and  certainly  those  who  choose  to 
use  the  resource  of  the  public  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  V/yoming  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
4'/2  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming.  I  have  to 
say  I  do  not  feel  good  about  this.  Why 
is  it  that  every  time  we  get  a  Democrat 
President  there  is  an  assault  on  the 
West?  We  lived  through  the  Carter 
years,  and  I  have  to  say  the  people  in 
the  West  got  so  upset  that  the  sage- 
brush rebellion  began,  and  both  of  us. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  myself, 
were  leaders  in  that  sagebrush  rebel- 
lion. 

I  have  to  say,  earlier  this  year  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Bruce  Bab- 
bitt, expressed  his  confidence  in  ensur- 
ing that  "1993  continues  to  be  the  year 
of  reform  for  public  lands  issues." 

In  my  opinion,  this  year  cannot  end 
soon  enough  for  those  of  us  in  the 
West.  There  has  been  one  continuous 
assault  on  our  people.  This  conference 
report  contains  19  pages  of  language, 
brandnew  language,  to  increase  grazing 
fees  by  85  percent  over  the  next  3  years 
and  to  codify  these  very  onerous  and 
burdensome  and  lousy  management 
proposals  that  would  dramatically, 
they  claim,  reform  the  way  Federal 
lands  have  been  managed  for  decades. 

While  the  grazing  fee  increase  is  in 
and  of  itself  questionable,  my  constitu- 
ents are  telling  me  the  implementation 
of  the  ranchland  reforms  contained  in 
the  compromise  will  dramatically— I 
underscore  "dramatically"— affect  the 
lives  of  almost  every  Utah  rancher  and 
many  ranchers  throughout  all  the 
West.  Hundreds  of  them  have  commu- 
nicated with  me  that  these  reforms  are 
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more  repugnant  than  anything  we 
could  pass  to  increase  their  fees  to 
graze  on  Federal  lands.  This  effort  to 
move  citizens  off  of  Federal  lands  con- 
tinues rolling  on,  despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  some  of  us  who  feel  it  is  unfair, 
it  is  not  right,  and  it  has  to  be  stopped. 
My  colleague  has  been  very  kind  to 
yield  this  time  to  me.  I  want  to  save 
some  of  it.  if  I  can.  for  him.  But  let  me 
just  say  this.  We  are  not  going  to  take 
this  lightly.  A  lot  of  us  are  very  upset. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
here,  but  we  are  not  going  to  roll  over 
and  play  dead  They  may  win  on  one  of 
these  issued/before  the  end  of  this  year, 
but  it  is  noSover.  I  have  to  tell  you, 
there  is  a  \ot\t  bitterness  starting  to 
be  engendered,  and  I  am  getting  some 
myself.  I  can  tell  you  right  now  things 
are    going    to   get    tough    around    this 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
consume  the  rest  of  my  time.  I  shall 
conclude  by  making  four  points. 

First,  about  Secretary  Babbitt's 
meetings  in  the  West.  They  were  for 
the  singular  purpose  of  sticking  a  pac- 
ifier in  the  mouth  of  a  squalling  baby, 
and  that  is  proven  by  the  western  Gov- 
ernors who  uniformly  have  said  that 
Mr.  Babbitt,  Secretary  Babbitt,  did  not 
hear  a  single  thing  they  said.  He  ig- 
nored them.  The  hearings  were  not  a 
reflection  of  the  proposals.  He  paid 
them  no  heed. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  re- 
fers to  decades  of  hearings.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  decades  of  hearings.  It 
is  an  important  part  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live.  But  there  have  been  no 
hearings  about  Secretary  Babbitt's 
proposals.  He  rambled  about  the  West 
and  produced  his  recommendations  as 
an  Executive  order  including  wholesale 
change,  not  just  of  grazing  fees  but  of 
every  relationship  that  the  West  has 
with  the  Federal  Government.  There 
have  been  no  hearings  on  these,  and 
there  have  been  no  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Third,  water  rights.  Why  is  it,  if  ev- 
erybody is  comfortable,  that  every 
State  water  engineer,  including  those 
from  the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, is  upset  about  the  language  in 
this  thing,  doing  a  wholesale  assault, 
claiming  the  water  which  it  does  not 
now  possess. 

Fourth,  the  issue  of  property  rights. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  galls  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  particu- 
larly galls  the  citizens  of  the  West  who 
happen  to  have  to  rely  on  public  land 
for  their  livelihood.  This  Federal  Gov- 
ernment says  it  is  a  property  right 
when  your  old  man  dies  and  they  assess 
inheritance  taxes  against  it.  but  now 
they  say  you  have  not  a  title  to  it.  but 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  insist  on 
inheritance  taxes.  This  is  a  Govern- 
ment gone  crazy.   This   is  a  proposal 


that  is  offensive  to  people  who  b'^lieve 
that  their  Government  ought  to  serve 
them. 

This  is  going  to  cost  us  money.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  It  is  going  to  cost 
a  lot  for  new  personnel  in  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  It  is  going  to 
cost  a  lot  when  we  start  losing  inherit- 
ance taxes  because  now  no  claim  for 
property  can  be  laid.  It  is  going  to  cost 
a  lot.  driving  people  off  the  land,  be- 
cause the  economics  no  longer  exist, 
which  means  that  no  fees  at  all  will  be 
paid. 

Mr.  President,  it's  difficult  to  focus, 
in  such  a  short  time,  on  the  most  egre- 
gious parts  of  the  Reid-Babbitt  com- 
promise contained  in  amendment  No. 
123  of  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
because  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  would  fit  that  category. 

But  the  issue  of  rangeland  manage- 
ment, especially  as  defined  in  this  leg- 
islation, is  much  more  than  some  civil 
disagreement  about  AUM's.  or  private 
property.  For  if  Reid-Babbitt  is  ap- 
proved. Congress  would  have  accom- 
plished in  19  pages  of  new  law  what 
generations  of  blizzards,  droughts,  re- 
cessions, and  diseases  failed  to  do- 
drive  people  off  the  land.  Although 
these  men  and  women  have  refused  to 
quit.  Congress  and  the  administration 
would  have  surrendered  for  them. 

Again,  this  debate  is  much  more  than 
simply  talking  about  how  much  a  Fed- 
eral permittee  pays  for  grazing  live- 
stock on  public  lands. 

For  example,  this  legislation  directs 
the  Secretary  to  add  a  leasing  sur- 
charge to  lessee  base  property  if  the 
lessee  subleases.  This  is  a  normal 
method  of  selling  or  buying  a  ranch.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  normal  business  practice 
in  general.  Under  Reid-Babbitt.  this  op- 
tion is  no  longer  viable  for  the  ranch- 
ing community. 

This  language  also  directs  the  United 
States  to  assert  its  claims  to  all  water 
development  on  public  lands  for  the 
•  benefit  of  public  purposes.  There  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  consider  a  grazing  relat- 
ed activity.  Are  the  livestock  pens  at 
market  grazing  related  and  if  so  do  all 
their  water  rights  belong  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  Does  every  business 
which  sells  range-fed  beef  have  to  sur- 
render its  water  rights?  What  happens 
to  farmers  who  grow  feed  for  cattle? 
Without  hearings,  there  is  no  way  to 
understand  the  impact  of  these  and 
other  provisions  of  Reid-Babbitt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
letters— from  John  W.  Hay  III.  Stan 
Flitner.  and  Kathleen  P.  Jachouski— be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rock  Spri.ngs  National  Ba.nk, 
Rock  Springs.  WY.  October  20.  1993. 
Dear  Malcolm:   Please   find  enclosed   the 
updated  comparisons  on  the  small  and  large 
livestock   operations   at   $3.45   versus   $1.86. 


Also.  I  spoke  to  a  friend  in  Baggs,  Wyoming 
yesterday  who  leases  his  base  property  and 
last  year  had  to  sell  his  cows  and  lease  them 
back  in  order  to  meet  his  financial  obliga- 
tions, he  would  therefore  be  in  the  70%  sur- 
charge category  and  his  resulting  grazing  fee 
goes  from  $13,000  a  year  to  $40,000  a  year.  He 
was  just  breaking  even  at  $13,000  and  this 
will  put  him  out  of  business. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  grazing  as- 
sociations around  here  that  provide  winter 
or  summer  grazing  for  many  operators.  In 
the  two  associations  I  am  familiar  with,  the 
base  property  and  permits  are  held  by  the  as- 
sociation and  the  livestock  is  owned  by  the 
stockholders.  It  would  appear  that  this  is 
subleasing  and.  'therefore,  would  have  a  dra- 
matic effect  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
associations. 

One  grazing  association  that  does  business 
with  us  is  on  the  checkerboard  in  Southwest 
Wyoming  and  as  a  result  controls  52%  deeded 
acreage  and  48%  public.  The  Association  con- 
sists of  37  operators  and  in  the  1992  grazing 
season,  the  association  turned  out  for  winter 
use  75  000  sheep  and  6.000  cattle.  The  grazing 
fee  in  1992  at  a  $1.86  per  AUM  was  $83,047.38, 
at  $3.45  and  a  20%  surcharge,  the  grazing  fee 
would  be  $184,847.40.  The  $101,800.02  increase 
in  expense  will  have  to  be  shared  by  the  37 
operators. 

Along  the  same  line,  we  have  customers 
that  for  legitimate  business  reasons  hold 
land  and  permits  in  one  entity  and  livestock 
and  equipment  in  another  entity.  Under  the 
subleasing  rules,  these  operators  would  be 
subject  to  the  surcharge  and  thus  denied  the 
realistic  business  choices  available  to  opera- 
tors on  private  land. 

Finally,  the  vagueness  of  changes  in  live- 
stock management  practices  scares  me  to 
death  I  fear  these  items  will  be  more  expen- 
sive than  the  grazing  fee  but  have  no  way  to 
assess  that. 

Thank  you. 

John  w.  Hay  III. 

Vice  President 
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Diamond  Tall  Ranch. 
GreybuU.  WY.  October  18.  1993. 
Senator  Malcolm  Wallop. 
U.S.  Senatt. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wallop:  Thank  you  for 
your  understanding  and  support  of  our  west- 
ern lands,  regarding  the  pending  grazing  fee 
increase. 

The  issue  here  is  far  more  complicated 
than  can  be  addressed  by  a  fee  increase.  If 
the  issue  is  resource  management,  a  fee  in- 
crease has  no  bearing.  If  the  issue  is  stopping 
range  abuse,  the  fee  increase  will  not  solve 
'hat.  If  the  issue  is  minimizing  the  national 
debt,  the  fee  increase  is  a  joke.  If  the  real 
agenda  is  to  slop  all  grazing  on  public  lands, 
perhaps  that  will  be  achieved. 

Western  states  issues  and  lands  cannot  be 
directed  by  a  government  bureaucracy  based 
on  the  East  Coast,  in  heavily  populated 
areas.  That  perspective  has  no  understanding 
of  our  larjds.  our  economics  or  our  citizens. 
We  as  range  users  work  well  and  comprehen- 
sively with  our  local  ELM  and  USFS  agents, 
and  they  share  our  views.  They.  too.  are  con- 
fused about  how  this  fee  increase  and  re-or- 
ganization will  help  them  do  their  job  better. 
It  certainly  will  not  help  us  be  better  land 
users. 

In  fact,  "what  will  happen,  is  that  those  of 
us  who  have  a  choice  will  leave  the  public 
lands  peruiits  voluntarily.  The  government 
will  be  left  with  a  land  base  much  like  the 
empty  inner  city  tenant  house  areas,  which 
have  fallen  into  disrepair,  high  crime  dis- 
tricts, anfl  generally,  places  where  no  one 
wants  to  be.  Our  public  lands  will  be 
uncared-for,  left  to  transient  use  by  short 
term  gi'azlers  and  recreationists. 

Malcolm,  we  are  grateful  to  you  and  the 
other  Senators  who  have  tried  so  hard  to  de- 
fend what  is  really  a  states"  rights  issue.  The 
idea  that  others  from  other  States  could  un- 
derstand or  care  for  our  lands  more  than  we 
do.  is  ludicrous. 

Best  personal  regards. 

STAN  Flitner. 

October  20.  1993. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Wallop. 
U.S.  Senatt. 

Dear  SSnator  Wallop.  I  write  this  letter 
to  you  from  the  State  of  Wyoming:  but  not 
as  a  native  of  Wyoming.  I  was  born  on  Inde- 
pendence Ave..  S.E..  Washington.  D.C.  in 
1945.  I  have  the  great  good  fortune  of  now 
earning  a  modest,  but  fulfilling  livelihood  in 
Wyoming.  I  love  where  I  was  born  and  raised, 
and  brought  with  me  the  respect  for  others, 
and  their  ways-of-life  with  which  I  was 
raised  My  heart  is  so  saddened  by  the  arro- 
gance and  contempt  with  which  the  people  of 
the  West  are  being  treated. 

Over  the  Nat"l.  Archives  in  D.C.  is  en- 
graved the  sentiment  that  The  Past  Is  Pro- 
logue.' I  have  never  forgotten  this  simply 
put  concept.  Please  ask  your  colleagues  to 
slop   culturally,    economically    and   legisla- 


tively devaluing  the  people  of  the  West,  Ask 
them  to  remember  that  much  of  what  they 
want  for  the  rest  of  the  country  is  here— do 
not  destroy  all  that  is  good  in  an  attempt  to 
make  it  their  own.  Take  from  the  West  its 
example,  not  its  foundations.  Restrengthen 
America  by  respecting  our  ways  of  life,  and 
from  its  spirit  take  all  that  you  need. 
Please— leave  us  our  foundations  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  the  generations  to  come.  Through 
respect,  our  Past  can  be  their  Prologue. 
Thank  you. 

Kathleen  P.  Jachouski. 

Cody.  WY 

statement  on  the  FLSCAL  year  1994  INTERIOR 

appropriations  bill 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  has  examined 
H.R.  2520.  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  and  has  found  that  the  bill  is  under 
its  602(b)  budget  authority  allocation 
by  $14  million  and  under  its  602(b)  out- 
lay allocation  by  $9  million. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  Senator  Byrd.  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee.  Senator  NlCK- 
LES.  on  all  their  hard  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Budget  committee  which 
shows  the  official  scoring  of  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  appropriate  point. 

SENATE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE  SCORING  OF  H,R  2520— 
FISCAL  YEAR  1994  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS— CON- 
FERENCE ' 
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'  House  conierence  passed 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  like  many 
in  this  body.  I  too  have  heard  from  the 
proponents  of  increasing  grazing  fees 
and  all  of  the  supposed  benefits  that 
would  come  with  such  action.  These 
proponents  paint  the  picture  of  a  rav- 
aged West  saying  the  western  rancher 
is  raping  the  land.  Yet  we  all  know  the 
land  is  better  off  than  what  the  pioneer 
accounts  show. 

Keep  in  mind,  the  land  we  are  talking 
about  is  owned  by  the  Government  be- 
cause no  one  else  wanted  it.  It  was  not 
suitable  for  grazing  and  certainly  was 
not  suitable  for  ownership.  The  forage 
value  of  an  acre  of  rangeland  in  my 
home  State  of  Kansas  is  certainly 
greater  than  an  acre  of  rangeland  in 
Nevada.  Consequently,  as  livestock 
numbers  increased  in  this  country,  so 
did  the  need  for  grazing  lands  and  even- 


tually, the  Government  leased  this 
land  to  the  public.  Critics  point  out  the 
difference  between  the  current  fee  of 
$1.86  per  AUM  on  public  land  and  $8  to 
$12  per  AUM  on  private  land.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  critics  they  should  also 
point  out  that  when  leasing  from  the 
Government,  certain  conditions  have 
to  be  met  by  the  tenant;  conditions 
that  are  not  required  of  private  land- 
owners. 

Mr.  President,  a  rancher  pays  more 
for  private  land  because  they  get  more. 
The  fee  is  all  encompassing.  It  includes 
fencing,  water  improvement,  roads,  and 
in  many  cases  complete  care  for  the 
livestock.  To  pay  for  private  land  also 
means  that  the  tenant  gets  exclusive 
rights  to  the  property. 

Compared  to  public  lands,  the  dif- 
ference is  significant.  A  rancher  leas- 
ing public  lands  must  build  the  roads 
and  watersheds,  and  they  are  required 
to  build  and  maintain  the  fences  at 
their  own  expense.  Furthermore,  their 
land  is  open  to  the  public.  An  analogy 
that  I  recently  read  said  it  well. 

The  difference  between  private  and  Federal 
land,  is  much  like  the  difference  between 
dining  in  a  restaurant  and  fixing  your  own 
dinner.  Except  that,  on  Federal  land,  you  are 
expected  to  share  your  dinner  with  anybody 
who  shows  up  at  your  table. 

I  have  become  increasingly  frus- 
trated with  critics  when  they  fail  to 
tell  the  whole  story.  Time  and  again, 
several  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
Western  States  have  stood  on  this  floor 
in  an  attempt  to  educate  the  Members 
on  the  difference  between  leasing  pub- 
lic land  and  private  land.  To  me.  the 
differences  are  clear  and  I  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  that  they  get  the  facts 
straight  before  voting  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  4'/2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  we  have  es- 
tablished one  thing;  that  it  is  gridlock. 
Even  though  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  cannot  agree,  at  least 
one  Member  of  the  other  side  agreed 
that  it  was  gridlock. 

My  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho,  may  also  recollect  that  on  min- 
ing. I  also  offered  a  compromise  which 
passed  this  body  last  year.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  gridlock.  I  believe  we  should 
move  on  and  recognize,  as  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  refuse  to 
recognize,  that  there  is  a  new  West. 
This  new  West  is  coming  on  us.  and  we 
have  to  accept  that,  and  we  should  ac- 
cept it  because  the  West  has  changed. 

Listen  to  what  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union  says  about  my  amend- 
ment: 

The  Interior  appropriations  agreement  on 
grazing  fees  is  a  step  the  .■\merican  taxpayers 
should  welcome.  While  the  increased  fees  are 
still  not  enough  to  even  cover  the  Govern- 
ment's cost  of  the  grazing  program,  this 
agreement  closes  the  gap  between  the  true 
cost  and  the  amount  recovered.  Those  who 
care  about  reducing  the  deficit  should  wel- 
come this  agreement. 
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The  National  Taxpayers  Union  en- 
dorses this  compromise  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

I  have  heard  that,  somehow.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  is  doing  something  wrong. 
Doing  something  wrong?  Here  is  a  per- 
son who  is  working  through  his  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  try  to  resolve 
an  issue  that  has  been  laying  on  a  back 
burner  and  should  have  been  resolved 
years  ago.  For  anyone  to  threaten  the 
Sagebrush  Rebellion  is  starting  again? 
One  of  the  biggest  flops  in  the  history 
of  this  country"  The  Sagebrush  Rebel- 
lion was  meaningless.  If  somebody 
thinks  it  can  be  meaningful  now.  they 
have  another  think  coming. 

This  is,  as  I  have  indicated,  this  is 
gridlock.  It  is  time  the  majority  ruled, 
and  they  should  rule.  It  is  time  the 
ranchers  realize  if  they  do  not  accept 
the  Reid  compromise,  they  are  going  to 
get  everything  that  Babbitt  has  of- 
fered, and  I  think  that  would  be  too 
bad  for  the  ranchers  of  the  western 
part  of  this  country. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  me  to  recognize  that  in 
the  West,  on  Forest  Service  land,  they 
have  handled  water  rights  as  I  have  in- 
dicated. If  someone  files  for  water 
rights,  an  immediate  protest  is  filed. 
That  is  how  it  worked  since  1906.  Even 
though  my  friend  from  Wyoming  talks 
about  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
that  does  not  take  into  consideration 
how.  in  reality,  the  Forest  Service  han- 
dles water  on  public  property. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  yields  his  time.  No 
time  is  remaining  in  this  hour  of  de- 
bate. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  REID.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  ON  HAITI 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  our  new 
President  has  demonstrated  a  refresh- 
ingly open,  positive,  and  cooperative 
attitude  in  working  with  the  Congress 
to  sort  out  common  positions  on  the 
new  challenges  facing  the  Nation  from 
abroad.  While  it  is  true  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  result  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  Soviet  empire,  is  the  preeminent 
unchallenged  military  power  in  the 
world  today,  it  is  also  true  that  much 
of  the  world  is  unruly  and  chaotic,  and 


the  future  of  democracy  is  not  assured 
in  many  regions,  and  ethnic  rivalries 
had  hatreds  have  boiled  to  the  surface 
even  in  the  heart  of  modern  Europe. 
Our  own  economic  problems  are  forcing 
us  to  spend  a  diminishing  portion  of 
our  resources  on  military  policy  and 
foreign  policy,  and  unilateral  expendi- 
ture of  our  resources  in  the  absence  of 
compelling  challenges  to  our  own  na- 
tional security  will  have  to  be  greatly 
reduced. 

In  dealing  effectively  with  these  new 
and  uncharted  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress sort  out.  together,  both  our  prior- 
ities and  the  basic  mechanisms  which 
should  operate  to  build  a  strong  na- 
tional consensus  on  foreign  policy.  The 
President  has  shown  a  very  welcome 
willingness  to  do  his  part.  In  a  letter 
that  I  received  last  night  from  the 
White  House  at  10  minutes  after  10 
o'clock  on  the  matter  of  our  developing 
policy  toward  Haiti,  the  President  stat- 
ed that  'close  cooperation  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  is  impera- 
tive for  the  effective  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy and  especially  when  the  United 
States  commits  our  Armed  Forces 
abroad."  The  letter  from  the  President 
was  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  underlying  the  imposition 
of  the  embargo  he  has  imposed  on 
Haiti,  given  the  disappointing  and 
tragic  behavior  of  Haiti's  military 
leadership  in  refusing  to  support  and 
implement  the  agreement  it  reached  on 
Governors  Island  to  restore  democracy 
to  Haiti.  These  regrettable  actions 
taken,  so  close  to  our  own  shores,  con- 
cern the  President  and  they  should 
concern  all  of  us. 

I  am  pleased  the  President  is  not  of- 
fering up  the  tired  old  overdrawn  shib- 
boleths about  his  constitutional  powers 
in  making  foreign  policy.  This  was  the 
attitude  we  were  constantly  presented 
with  during  the  previous  12  years.  Fun- 
damentally, the  Framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution created  a  system  of  powers 
that  are  shared  in  this  field  between 
the  two  branches,  and,  for  the  Nation 
to  be  successful  must  be  executed  on 
the  basis  of  a  national  consensus.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  the  detailed  let- 
ter to  the  Congress  delivered  to  me  last 
night  on  the  matter  of  our  policy  in 
Haiti  is  but  the  latest  example  of  a 
very  welcome  new  attitude  on  the  part 
of  President  Clinton  in  this  important 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  addressed  to  me  as 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  under  date  of  October 
20.  1993.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washtngton.  October  20.  1993. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC 

DEAR  MR.  President:  I  have  directed  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  Naval  Forces  to  partici- 


pate in  the  implementation  of  the  petroleum 
and  arms  embargo  of  Haiti.  At  11:59  p.m. 
E.S.T.,  October  18.  units  under  the  command 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  U.S.  Atlantic 
Command,  begun  enforcement  operations  in 
the  waters  around  Haiti.  Including  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  that  country,  pursuant  to  my 
direction  and  consistent  with  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolutions  841.  873.  and 
875.  I  am  providing  this  report,  consistent 
with  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  to  ensure 
that  the  Congress  is  kept  fully  informed 
about  this  important  U.S.  action  to  support 
multilateral  efforts  to  restore  democracy  in 
Haiti  and  thereby  promote  democracy 
throughout  the  hemisphere 

During  the  past  week,  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed lawless,  brutal  actions  by  Haiti's 
military  and  police  authorities  to  thwart  the 
Haitian  people's  manifest  desire  for  democ- 
racy to  be  returned  to  their  country.  With 
our  full  support,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  has  responded  resolutely  to  these 
events.  On  October  16.  the  Security  Council, 
acting  under  Chapters  VII  and  VIII  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  adopted  Resolution 
875.  This  resolution  calls  upon  Member 
States,  acting  nationally  or  through  re- 
gional agencies  or  arrangements,  cooperat- 
ing With  the  legitimate  Government  of  Haiti, 
to  use  such  measures  commensurate  with 
the  specific  circumstances  as  may  be  nec- 
essary" to  ensure  strict  implementation  of 
sanctions  imposed  by  Resolutions  841  and 
873.  The  maritime  interception  operations  I 
have  directed  are  conducted  under  U.S.  com- 
mand and  control.  In  concert  with  allied  na- 
vies. U.S.  Naval  Forces  will  ensure  that  mer- 
chant vessels  proceeding  to  Haiti  are  in  com- 
pliance with  the  embargo  provisions  set 
forth  in  the  Security  Council  resolutions. 

The  initial  deployment  includes  six  U.S. 
Navy  ships  and  supporting  elements  under 
the  command  of  the  U.S.  .Atlantic  Command. 
These  US  forces  and  others  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, combined  with  those  forces  that 
other  Member  States  have  committed  to  this 
operation,  will  conduct  intercept  operations 
to  ensure  that  merchant  ships  proceeding  to 
Haiti  are  in  compliance  with  United  Nations 
Security  Council  sanctions.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  operation,  one  of  our  ships,  with  US 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  personnel  aboard,  car- 
ried out  an  interception  of  a  Belize-flag  ves- 
sel and  allowed  it  to  proceed  to  its  destina- 
tion after  determining  that  it  was  in  compli- 
ance with  the  embargo.  In  addition,  the 
forces  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  will  re- 
main prepared  to  protect  U.S.  citizens  in 
Haiti  and.  acting  in  cooperation  with  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  support  the  Haitian  -■Mien 
Migrant  Interdiction  Operations  (AMIO)  of 
the  United  States,  as  may  be  neces.sary. 

The  United  States  strongly  supports  the 
Governors  Island  Agreement  and  restoration 
of  democracy  in  Haiti.  The  measures  I  have 
taken  to  deploy  US  .Armed  Forces  In  'Oper- 
ation Restore  Democracy"  are  consistent 
with  United  States  goals  and  Interests  and 
constitute  crucial  support  for  the  world  com- 
munity's strategy  to  overcome  the  persist- 
ent refusal  of  Haitian  military  and  police  au- 
thoritiesto  fulfill  their  commitments  under 
the  Governor's  Island  Agreement.  I  have  or- 
dered the  deployment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
for  these  purposes  pursuant  to  my  constitu- 
tional authority  to  conduct  foreign  relations 
and  as  Commander  In  Chief  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

Close  cooperation  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  is  imperative  for  effective 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  especially  when  the 
United  States  commits  our  Armed  Forces 
abroad.   I   remain  committed  to  consulting 
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closely  with  Congress  on  our  foreign  policy, 
and  I  will  continue  to  keep  Congress  fully  in- 
formed about  significant  deployments  of  our 
Nation's  Armed  Forces. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Clinto.n. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEED  FOR  CONSUMER-ORIENTED 
APPROACH  TO  LONG-TERM  CARE 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  briefly,  again,  about  the  issue 
of  long-term  care  as  an  issue  in  connec- 
tion with  the  President's  plan,  or  what- 
ever approach  we  take  to  health  care 
reform.  I  will  be  offering  some 
thoughts  on  the  floor  this  week  and  the 
weeks  to  come  on  that  issue. 

As  I  mentioned  last  week,  long-term 
care  reform  is  essential  if  we  are  going 
to  realize  the  goals  of  overall  health 
care  reform.  The  President  has  done  a 
real  service  to  the  cause  of  health  care 
reform,  not  only  in  its  general  plan  but 
in.  first,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
long-term  care  as  being  an  essential 
part  of  real  health  care  reform. 

But,  just  acknowledging  the  need  to 
address  long-term  care  services  for  the 
elderly  and  people  with  disabilities  is 
really  only  half  of  the  battle.  It  is  not 
enough  to  just  include  long-term  care 
benefits  in  a  health  care  reform  pack- 
age. We  need  to  actually  reform  our 
long-term  care  system  in  a  fundamen- 
tal way. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  means 
,  that  the  plan  that  we  come  up  with 
should  emphasize  community  and 
home-based  flexible  services  that  re- 
spond to  individual  consumer  choice 
and  preference  from  the  time  of  the 
initial  assessment  right  on  through  to 
whatever  ongoing  services  the  person 
needs.  It  should  include  case  managers 
and  others  who  regularly  consult  with 
the  consumer  and  the  consumer's  fam- 
ily members  to  be  sure  that  their  needs 
are  being  met  in  a  satisfying  manner. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  this  area,  we 
have  to  move  away  from  our  current 
regulatory-intensive  approach.  We 
need,  instead,  to  emphasize  that  the 
consumer  of  long-term  care  services  is 
more  like  a  customer  than  a  patient. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  we 
have  sort  of  had  a  laboratory  for  long- 
term  care  reform.  We  established  about 


15  years  ago  something  called  the  Wis- 
consin Community  Options  Program. 
We  call  it  COP.  This  program  is  respon- 
sive to  consumer  needs  and  pref- 
erences, but  it  does  not  have  to  rely  on 
an  overarching  bureaucracy  to  work. 
Under  COP.  for  example,  homemaker 
and  chore  services  do  not  have  to  be 
provided  by  government  licensed  pro- 
fessionals. They  can  and  often  are  pro- 
vided instead  by  family  members, 
friends,  and  neighbors.  These  are  the 
people  from  whom  long-term  care  con- 
sumers would  rather  receive  the  care 
anyway,  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  Indeed, 
too  often  now  our  bureaucracies  of 
long-term  care  programs  are  really 
much  more  responsive  to  the  desires  of 
providers  rather  than  consumers.  Tak- 
ing a  traditional  regulatory  approach.  I 
think  these  current  systems  have  driv- 
en up  costs  to  consumers  and  taxpayers 
and  have  lacked  the  flexibility  we  need 
to  respond  to  the  individual  consumer. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  to  start  in 
this  bill,  the  health  care  reform  bill,  to 
abandon  the  unspoken  but  ever-present 
belief  that  underlies  most  Government 
long-term  care  programs,  and  that  is 
the  belief  that  somehow  regulation 
equals  quality.  We  have  to  instead  un- 
derstand that  quality  is  meeting  the 
expectations  of  the  consumer  and  of 
the  customer. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  mean  we 
abandon  sensible  safety  requirements, 
but  it  does  mean  we  must  think  in 
terms  of  what  the  long-term  care  con- 
sumer's needs  and  preferences  are. 
Long-term  care  programs  should  be 
driven  by  that  principle,  not  just  by  a 
book  of  regulations. 

Having  the  flexibility  to  tailor  serv- 
ices to  the  needs  and  preferences  of  any 
one  individual  is  fundamental.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  a  long-term  care 
program  can  fit  the  needs  of  a  diverse 
population,  that  is.  the  long-term  care 
population.  It  is  a  very  diverse  popu- 
lation, and  it  is  the  only  alternative  to 
making  the  individual  needs  fit  into  a 
system  of  treatment  or  service. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  in  generalities,  so 
maybe  I  can  make  it  a  little  more  con- 
crete by  mentioning  two  different 
women  who  live  in  Wisconsin  to  show 
the  need  for  this  kind  of  flexibility. 
Both  of  these  women  have  received 
services  under  the  Community  Options 
Program,  even  though  they  have  very 
dissimilar  disabilities  and  even  though 
they  live  in  much  different  family  situ- 
ations and  have  different  needs. 

First,  let  me  talk  for  just  a  minute 
about  a  woman  named  Pam.  a  woman 
who  has  cerebral  palsy  and  spent  20  of 
the  first  30  years  of  her  life  in  institu- 
tions, first  in  a  center  for  the  devel- 
opmentally  disabled  and  later  in  a 
nursing  home.  Pam  is  very  intelligent 
but  she  needs  to  use  a  wheelchair,  is 
unable  to  walk,  stand,  or  use  her  arms 
or  hands,  and  has  a  very  difficult  time 
making  her  speech  understood. 

In  1982,  Pam  became  pregnant. 
Though  she  and  the  father  chose  not  to 


marry.  Pam  decided  it  was  time  to  end 
institutional  life.  With  the  help  of  this 
program  in  Wisconsin,  the  Community 
Options  Program.  Pam  moved  to  an 
apartment.  Although  her  daughter. 
Sheila,  was  adopted  by  a  friend,  Pam 
was  able  to  help  raise  her  daughter 
even  though  she  had  spent  the  first  20 
years  of  her  life  in  an  institution. 

Pam  has  been  part  of  the  Community 
Options  Program  for  about  12  years  and 
her  life  is  much  richer  than  it  ever 
could  have  been  in  an  institution.  She 
married  one  of  her  attendants  and  COP 
pays  her  husband  to  continue  providing 
her  care.  Pam  is  actually  a  child  care 
worker  in  a  preschool  and  she  speaks 
with  the  help  of  a  computer  operated 
by  a  beam  of  light  from  a  device  that  is 
actually  attached  to  her  head.  She  also 
attends  classes  in  early  childhood  de- 
velopment at  the  local  community  col- 
lege. It  turns  out  that  her  daughter. 
Sheila,  is  now  in  competitive  figure 
skating.  But  that  is  one  example. 

The  other  woman  I  wish  to  talk 
about  is  a  woman  named  Leita.  Leita 
has  been  active  in  many  civic  and 
church  groups  in  her  hometown  in 
southwest  Wisconsin.  In  1987,  Leita  lost 
a  leg  because  of  circulatory  problems. 
She  is  physically  frail  with  multiple 
medical  problems  and  yet  she  still  lives 
alone  and  greatly  values  the  independ- 
ence of  living  alone. 

Despite  her  physical  frailty,  her  mind 
and  her  will  remain  strong.  In  fact, 
like  all  the  other  COP  recipients,  she 
takes  an  active  role  in  developing  her 
own  case  plan  that  is  custom  fitted  to 
her  own  special  needs — not  some  other 
person  making  this  determination  but 
the  consumer  herself  makes  the  deter- 
mination. Leita's  attendants  take  care 
of  her  physical  needs  and  household 
chores  on  a  schedule  that  she  has 
helped  to  set.  and  that  is  as  flexible  as 
she  needs  it  to  be.  In  addition,  her 
friends  and  neighbors  also  look  in  on 
her  on  a  regular  basis. 

Leita.  who  actually  shares  in  the 
cost  of  COP.  has  a  portable  phone  that 
she  takes  everywhere  she  goes  in  case 
of  emergencies,  and  she  has  a  neighbor 
whom  she  calls  frequently  in  the  win- 
ter to  come  over  to  stoke  her  wood 
stove. 

These  are  clearly  different  individ- 
uals with  different  sets  of  needs.  Both 
of  these  women  value  their  independ- 
ence and  cherish  being  able  to  live  at 
home.  In  each  case,  the  taxpayers  are 
actually  being  saved  money  by  keeping 
these  women  out  of  high-cost  institu- 
tions and  society  is  benefiting  from  the 
continued  value  that  these  two  lives 
still  have  to  offer. 

By  any  measure,  Mr.  President,  this 
Community  Options  Program  has  been 
an  enormous  success.  Instead  of  limit- 
ing consumers  to  a  specific  set  of  bene- 
fits and  requiring  that  only  certain  li- 
censed professionals  can  provide  those 
benefits,  the  Community  Options  Pro- 
gram   provides    case    managers    with 
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complete  nexibility  to  work  with  indi- 
vidual long-term  care  consumers  in 
creating  a  plan  of  care  that  is  tailored 
to  the  needs  and  preferences  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Mr.  President.  I  need  to  reemphaisize 
that  this  program  is  not  just  good  for 
these  individuals.  The  Community  Op- 
tions Program  has  saved  Wisconsin 
taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  only  its  15  years  of  existence. 
There  was  just  a  report  last  week  that 
it  saved  $17.5  million  in  Wisconsin  last 
year  alone. 

While  Medicaid  nursing  home  bed  use 
rose  24  percent  nationally  during  the 
1980's,  in  Wisconsin,  thanks  to  this 
Community  Options  Program,  our  Med- 
icaid nursing  home  bed  use  actually 
dropped  19  percent,  a  relative  dif- 
ference of  over  40  percent.  Instead  of  an 
increase  of  8.000  people  in  Medicaid- 
supported  nursing  home  beds.  Wiscon- 
sin actually  saw  a  decrease  of  7.000. 
This  difference  is  even  more  impressive 
when  you  consider  that  every  1,000 
Medicaid-supported  nursing  home  resi- 
dents costs  the  public  about  $20  million 
every  year. 

Mr.  President,  without  long-term 
care  reform,  we  cannot  effectively  con- 
trol acute  health  care  costs.  Beyond 
that,  the  Wisconsin  Community  Op- 
tions Program  has  shown  that 
proconsumer  reforms  are  possible  and 
do  produce  significant  savings  over  the 
current  regulatory  intensive  system. 

So  for  Pam  and  Leita  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  others  on  COP.  the  pro- 
gram means  being  able  to  live  in  their 
own  home  in  a  manner  which  assures 
the  maximum  level  of  independence. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  return  to 
mentioning  that  the  long-term  care 
portion  of  the  President's  recently  re- 
leased health  care  plan  can  be  the  basis 
for  this  kind  of  comprehensive  plan  for 
our  country.  It  appears  to  establish— 
although,  of  course,  we  do  not  have  the 
language  yet — a  framework  that  may 
allow  a  consumer-oriented  long-term 
care  program  that  can  produce  signifi- 
cant savings  over  the  current  system 
and  as  such  holds  out  a  promise  to  the 
millions  of  elderly  and  disabled  people 
who  want  to  remain  in  their  homes  and 
live  rich  independent  lives. 

We  cannot.  Mr.  President,  lose  this 
opportunity  to  effect  genuine  reform  in 
our  long-term  care  system.  We  need  to 
include  a  significant  long-term  care 
provision  any  health  care  refomn  pack- 
age we  pass. 

Mr.  President,  equally  important,  we 
must  ensure  that  the  long-term  care 
provision  we  pass  is  based  on  flexible 
consumer  oriented  and  consumer-di- 
rected services  that  will  satisfy  the 
needs  and  preferences  of  those  needing 
long-term  care. 

So  as  we  get  our  plan,  which  I  guess 
we  are  going  to  be  seeing  very  shortly, 
I  think  instead  of  looking  at  long-term 
care  down  the  road  or  something  we 
will  get  to  in  several  months,  one  of 


the  very  first  things  we  should  do  is  to 
determine  whether,  in  fact,  the  plan 
can  provide  the  framework  to  make  na- 
tional the  success  we  have  had  in  Wis- 
consin in  this  regard.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr  President,  I  note 
that  the  managers  of  the  bill  are 
present,  and  I  would  like  to  direct  to 
them  a  question.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  here,  if  I  can  catch  his 
eye. 

I  am  referring  to  page  44  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  will  read  from  it  be- 
cause it  is  very  important  and  affects  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  my  State.  I 
wish  to  see  if  I  can  understand  the 
committee's  intent.  It  says: 

The  fiscal  year  1993  committee  report  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Defense  to  conduct 
a  study  regarding  consolidation  of  the  mili- 
tary services  command  and  staff,  and  war 
colleges.  This  study  was  to  be  presented  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate  no  later  than  July  31.  1993. 

In  other  words,  a  couple  of  months 
ago. 

The  study  was  to  consider  the  cost  savings 
that  might  be  achieved  through  such  consoli- 
dation, analyze  administrative  and  teaching 
reductions  that  might  be  achieved.  Identify 
locations  where  consolidated  colleges  might 
be  accommodated  •  •  » 

Now,  then  it  says: 

In  its  response  to  the  committee,  the  De- 
partment indicated  its  intention  to  link  the 
question  of  consolidating  these  schools  lo  ac- 
tions concerning  reform  of  the  Defense  Offi- 
cer Personnel  Management  Act  [DOPMA]. 
However,  the  Department's  response  fails  to 
indicate  any  compelling  reason  why  DOPM.^ 
refonn  is  a  prior  condition  to  consolidation 
of  the  command  and  staff  and  war  colleges. 

My  question  is  this:  As  I  understand 
what  the  committee  says  in  this  re- 
port, the  study  regarding  the  wisdom 
of  making  this  consolidation  has  not 
yet  been  received  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
Mr.  President,  if  I  may  respond. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  next  paragraph  is 
confusing  to  me  because  the  committee 
asks  fo»  a  study,  has  not  received  a 
study ,jlnd  then  proceeds  ahead  regard- 
less ojfthe  absence  of  the  study,  if  I  un- 
dersMnd  the  next  paragraph  correctly. 
whic%  says; 

The  committee  therefore  directs  the  De- 
partment to  begin  consolidation  of  the  serv- 
ices war  colleges  under  the  National  Defense 
University  to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Army.  The  committee  further  di- 
rects consolidation  of  the  command  and  staff 
colleges  under  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege lo  be  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 


Am  I  missing  something  here?  The 
committee  asks  for  a  report,  did  not 
get  a  report,  and  so  is  saying  go  ahead 
and  do  the  consolidation  anyway?  Am  I 
correct  in  that? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond,  for  the  past  3  fiscal  years  the 
committee  has  attempted  to  receive  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  this  matter.  And  for  3  years  for  rea- 
sons not  quite  clear  to  us  we  have  not 
been  favored  with  such  a  report.  We  are 
always  assured  that  by  July  31.  or  June 
1,  the  report  will  be  forthcoming. 

So  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  staff  have  looked  into  this  matter 
for  some  time  and  decided  that  the 
time  has  come.  Otherwise,  the  next  fis- 
cal year  we  will  still  be  waiting  for  a 
report  and  the  following  fiscal  year 
waiting  for  a  report. 

If  by  this  action  the  administration 
feels  that  our  recommendation  is  un- 
wise we  would  expect  them  to  respond 
to  us.  This  is  one  way  that  we  can  as- 
sure ourselves  some  sort  of  definitive 
response. 

Second,  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  since  one  of  the  facilities  is  in 
your  State.  Newport,  the  report  does 
not  in  any  way  suggest  the  closure  of 
that  base.  In  fact,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  this  moment  is  consolidat- 
ing a  number  of  training  programs 
which  will  be  located  at  Newport. 

So  in  its  way.  the  Navy  is  carrying 
out  what  we  have  been  recommending. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  who  has  been  a  loyal 
supporter  of  the  Navy  and  of  many  fac- 
ets of  the  Navy  which  we  are  deeply 
concerned  with;  namely,  the  Seawolf 
submarine.  So  when  I  talk  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  I  am  talking  with 
somebody  whom  I  know  supports  naval 
activities,  and  particularly  those  that 
have  taken  place  in  our  State. 

But  my  concern  is  this:  That  already 
consolidated  in  Newport  at  the  Naval 
War  College  are  both  the  command  and 
staff  activities,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  junior  level,  and  the  senior 
level,  plus  the  foreign  officers  studies 
likewise.  So  there  has  been  a  vertical 
integration,  if  you  would  call  it  that, 
rather  than  a  horizontal  integration 
which  the  report  seems  to  be  directed 
at.  In  other  words,  as  I  read  this  report, 
the  thrust  seems  to  be  to  take  all  the 
intermediate  level  command  and  staff 
studies  of  the  various  services.  Army. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Air  Force  and  con- 
solidate them  into  a  joint  command 
and  staff  college,  and  then  on  the  sen- 
ior level  do  likewise.  Whereas  the  Navy 
has  consolidated,  as  I  say  vertically, 
and  put  in  one  college  the  command 
and  staff,  the  junior  level,  plus  the  sen- 
ior level. 

So  consolidation  is  already  taking 
place.  Indeed,  my  research  reveals  that 
the  Air  Force  likewise,  at  Maxwell 
Field  they  have  both  the  junior  level. 
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command  and  staff,  and  the  War  Col- 
lege consolidated.  The  Army  does  not. 
The  Army  has  their  command  and  staff 
at  Leavenworth.  KS.  and  their  War 
College  in  Carlisle.  PA. 

But  here  is  my  concern.  How  can  the 
Department  not  follow  what  the  com- 
mittee directs,  because  this  is  pretty 
specific  language?  The  committee  di- 
rects the  Department  to  begin  consoli- 
dation of  the  services'  War  Colleges 
under  the  National  Defense  University. 

So  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  has 
suggested,  if  they  do  not  like  it.  they 
can  come  back  and  tell  the  committee 
why  they  do  not  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond,  the  Department  quite  often 
does  that.  We  have  in  the  past  directed 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Navy,  or  the  Air  Force  to  do  certain 
things,  and  we  find  that  such  an  activ- 
ity may  not  be  feasible  or  advisable. 
They  immediately  communicate  with 
us  officially  and  steps  are  taken. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
this  is  the  report  language  rather  than 
statutory  language.  What  worries  me  is 
that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  proceed- 
ing without  a  study.  In  other  words, 
the  committee  has  directed  certain  ac- 
tions. It  may  have  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Please  give  us  a  study  and  then 
in  the  absence  of  a  study,  before  receiv- 
ing it,  they  say  go  ahead  and  do  it.  We 
tell  you  what  to  do.  We  do  not  need  the 
study. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  No;  we  are  trying  to  get 
some  action  from  them.  What  this  re- 
port is  asking  for  is  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  between  the  services. 
We  do  not  wish  to  set  the  specifics.  And 
if  in  the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing the  three  Secretaries  get  together 
and  say,  OK,  at  Newport  we  will  do 
such  and  such,  and  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege will  do  such  and  such.  That  is  all 
we  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  My  colleague  is  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  as  the  Navy  is  now  doing, 
they  have  no  desire  to  downgrade  the 
activities  at  Newport.  In  fact,  they  are 
upgrading  it.  I  would  anticipate  that 
will  continue. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  My  colleague  is  wait- 
ing. So  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  Senator  Inouye  from  Hawaii,  be- 
cause he  is  a  good  friend  of  the  Navy, 
a  good  frien-i  of  my  State,  and  we  re- 
spect that. 

I,  too,  wanted  to  rise  today  in  con- 
nection with  the  report  language  ac- 
companying the  fiscal  year  1994  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  which  would 
direct  the  Pentagon  to  begin  the  con- 
solidation for  the  command  and  staff 
and  War  Colleges.  I  was  struck  by  the 


inclusion  of  this  language  which  ap- 
pears to  direct  such  a  drastic  action 
without  prior  review  and  consideration 
by  the  appropriate  Pentagon  officials 
and  oversight  committees  in  Congress. 

I  realize  we  are  currently  downsizing 
our  military  to  accommodate  our  fu- 
ture defense  needs.  However.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  consolidation  as  far  reaching  as 
the  one  proposed  in  this  report,  if  it  is 
to  occur,  should  be  done  with  an  eye 
toward  improving  the  national  security 
infrastructure  and  only  after  it  has 
been  established  that  it  would  realize 
maximum  savings.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  such  considerations  have  not  been 
taken  into  account. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Naval  War  College,  lo- 
cated in  my  hometown  of  Newport, 
which  would  be  affected  by  this  action. 
In  fact.  I  have  gone  to  the  War  College 
and  observed  the  courses,  and  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  correspondence  course. 
There  are  many  ramifications  of  the 
possible  effects  in  connection  with  that 
community. 

The  Navy,  unlike  the  other  services, 
has  already  consolidated  its  Command 
and  Staff  and  the  War  Colleges  in  New- 
port. That  Naval  War  College  was 
founded  on  October  6,  1884.  and  is  the 
oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Its  mis- 
sion is  to  enhance  and  strengthen  the 
capabilities  of  its  senior  midcareer  offi- 
cers and  junior  officers.  In  essence,  its 
mission  ensures  that  we  will  have  a 
well-trained  naval  force  which  could 
face  any  challenge  with  the  same  dis- 
cipline and  intellect  of  our  heroic 
naval  forebears. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that 
a  consolidation  that  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  studied  and  con- 
sidered might  be  unwise. 

I  am  also  informed  that  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  [OSD],  is  also 
against  such  a  consolidation  and  will 
submit  a  report  on  this  subject  to  the 
committee.  Here  again,  I  am  informed 
that  the  OSD  staff  will  seek  to  get  to- 
gether with  committee  staff  to  attempt 
to  address  the  committee's  concerns 
and  previous  requests. 

I  have  huge  respect  for  the  managers 
of  this  bill.  Senators  Inocye  and  Ste- 
vens, and  I  know  they  will  not  rec- 
ommend a  move  that  has  not  been  pre- 
viously explored  and  sensibly  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island,  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  abolish  these 
War  Colleges.  It  is  to  the  contrary. 

Second,  for  the  past  3  years,  we  have 
made  attempts  through  various  chan- 
nels to  call  upon  the  Department  to 
come  forth  with  this  report.  For  3 
years,  we  have  not  received  a  report.  I 
am  not  certain  it  is  that  complicated, 
but  we  have  not  received  a  report.  Each 
time,  we  have  been  assured  that  it  will 
be  coming.  For  example,  for  this  year, 
we  were  told  that  by  July  31  we  will  get 


a  report.  This  is  now  October,  and  we 
have  yet  to  receive  one. 

So  we  felt  that  if  we  are  to  get  some 
activity  across  the  Potomac,  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  The  fact  that  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Rhode  Island 
have  stood  to  inquire  into  this  should 
indicate  to  our  friends  across  the  Poto- 
mac that  they  should  come  up  with  a 
report. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  between  and 
among  the  services  to  work  out  some 
scheme  so  that  the  infrastructure  can 
be  modernized,  and  we  can  cut  down 
the  costs.  Why  should  we  have  three 
identical  courses  in  three  different  col- 
leges when  one  would  suffice?  The  spe- 
cifics could  be  worked  out  in  the 
memorandum  of  understanding.  We  un- 
derstand that. 

So,  I  anticipate  that  if  this  provision 
remains  in  the  report,  we  will  be  re- 
ceiving their  response  rather  soon.  I 
would  expect  the  response  to  be  coming 
within  24  to  48  hours. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this,  and  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill.  But  I  will  say  that 
I  am  distressed  over  the  language  in 
this  report.  Where  it  does  not  say, 
"Give  us  that  study  or  else,"  it  says, 
"We  direct  the  Department  to  begin 
consolidation  of  the  service's  War  Col- 
lege," and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  not  asking  for  a  report;  that  is  say- 
ing to  go  ahead  and  take  action. 

I  have  trouble  and,  sure,  I  have  a 
local  State  interest.  Both  of  us  do.  the 
senior  Senator  and  I.  But.  also.  I  refer 
my  colleagues  to  the  Defense  author- 
ization bill  we  just  passed  here  re- 
cently, which  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  maintain  student  levels  at 
the  War  Colleges  at  the  October  1992 
levels.  In  other  words,  as  the  services 
draw  down  personnel  levels,  there  is 
not  a  suggestion  that  these  institu- 
tions become  smaller.  Indeed,  they  are 
not  going  to  reflect,  proportionately, 
the  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  mili- 
tary forces. 

I  believe  that  is  right.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  more  educated  officers 
corps,  even  though  we  have  to  go  down. 
So  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

But  that  certainly  does  not  seem  to 
suggest  that  there  can  be  consolida- 
tions of  any  major  nature,  if  you  are 
going  to  keep  the  student  enrollment 
the  same  as  it  was  in  October  1992. 
That  is  my  first  problem. 

My  second  problem  is  that,  again. 
this  is  a  horizontal  interservice  type  of 
consolidation  suggested,  rather  than 
the  vertical  intraservice  consolidation 
that  I  previously  mentioned. 

Finally.  I  will  note  that  in  preparing 
for  this.  I  looked  to  see  what  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  was  doing.  The  Marine  Corps 
has  junior  officers  training,  in  effect, 
at  Command  and  Staff  School  at 
Quantico.     But     they     have     recently 
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started  a  more  senior  course  there,  sort 
of  a  War  College  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  going  in 
quite  the  direction  the  chairman  would 
be  suggesting. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  concurs  fully 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  author- 
ization committee  on  maintaining  the 
student  level  at  the  1992  numbers,  be- 
cause as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  pointed  out.  although  we  are  hav- 
ing a  drawdown  in  forces,  we  want  very 
much  to  maintain  the  quality  of  officer 
personnel.  And  it  is  through  this  type 
of  specialized  colleges  that  we  are  able 
to  maintain  that. 

And  so  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
downgrade  the  War  Colleges  or  to  cut 
them  out.  or  to  reduce  the  activities.  If 
anything,  it  is  to  improve  their  activi- 
ties. What  we  are  just  hoping  for  is  a 
report.  It  has  been  3  years  now.  and  I 
am  certain  that,  with  this  provision. 
we  will  get  a  report. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  ask  the  manager  this:  What  we 
are  doing  here  is  working  on  the  appro- 
priations bill.  I  presume  it  has  passed 
in  the  House  previously.  So  you  go  to 
conference  on  the  appropriations  bill 
sometime  next  week,  maybe. 

Mr  INOUYE.  We  hope  to  begin  our 
conferences  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  that  is  fast  work. 

My  question  is  this;  If  the  Defense 
Department  should  give  the  Senator 
the  report  he  has  been  seeking  so  con- 
scientiously, would  there  be  any  neces- 
sity for  this  language  directing  them 
to  do  something  that  the  Senator  is 
not  sure  he  wants  to  do  because  he  does 
not  have  the  report  yet? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  May  I  suggest  this.  Mr. 
President:  May  we  call  upon  our  re- 
spective staffs,  the  staff  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  together  with 
Senator  Chakee's  staff,  to  get  together 
before  we  finalize  the  bill,  to  draft 
some  clarifying  language  which  would 
give  him  the  assurance  that  he  wants, 
and  possibly  give  the  Department  the 
assurance  that  they  want?  However,  at 
the  same  time  we  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  we  will  not  wait  another  3 
years  for  a  report,  because  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  ignore  us. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  realizes  that  it  is  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  that  provides  for  and 
maintains  the  Army  and  provides  for 
and  maintains  the  Navy.  So.  they  bet- 
ter keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  that  generous 
offer.  We  accept.  Our  staff  will  do  that 
because,  as  I  say.  my  pain  level  results 
from  this  very  specific  language  that 
directs  the  consolidation.  I  will  use 
whatever  influence  I  have  with  the  De- 
fense Department  to  get  that  report 
over  here. 

I  must  say  any  Secretary  of  Defense 
who    blithely    ignores    the    Appropria- 


tions Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  doing  something  at  his 
peril.  So.  I  think  they  will  respond 
quickly.  At  least  I  would  hope  they 
would. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  are  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  threatening.  We  just  hope  that 
they  read  the  Constitution.  That  is  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
HAM).  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  I.  too.  will 
follow  up  along  the  lines  the  manager 
of  the  bill  has  suggested.  I  hope  that 
the  appropriate  DOD  officials  will  read 
carefully  this  colloquy  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
committee  amendments  be  considered 
and  adopted  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  restore  the  matter  stricken  in  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  122, 
line  22.  -Sec.  8099"  through  page  124. 
line  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  fronaOIawaii. 

The  motion  was<^greed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mrt  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  section  begin- 
ning on  page  124,  line  3,  -Sec.  8099"  be 
modified  to  read  "Sec.  8099a." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I'KRr  AMENDMK.NT  TO  DOD  APPROI'RI.^TIO.NS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  submit  twice-a-year  reports 
to  Congress,  on  December  1  and  June  1. 
on  efforts  made  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment during  the  preceding  6-month  pe- 
riod to  seek  the  payment  of  fair  and  eq- 
uitable compensation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru  to  the  widow  of  M.  Sgt. 
Joseph  Beard.  Jr.  The  exact  same  pro- 
vision has  been  included  already  in  the 
House  version  of  this  bill. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  simple:  On 
April  24.  1992.  Peruvian  military  air- 
craft attacked  a  United  States  Air 
Force  C-130  after  it  had  completed  a 
counternarcotics  mission.  M.  Sgt.  Jo- 
seph Beard  was  killed  and  other  crew- 
men were  injured. 


The  United  States  Air  Force  plane 
was  in  international  airspace  over  the 
Pacific  Ocean— 60  miles  from  the  Peru- 
vian border.  Because  visibility  was  un- 
limited and  the  United  States  plane 
had  clear  markings,  a  Department  of 
Defense  investigation  concluded  that 
the  Peruvians  had  to  know  they  were 
attacking  a  United  States  military  air- 
craft. 

The  Senate  accepted  my  amendment 
to  the  foreign  operations  appropria- 
tions bill  requiring  the  Government  of 
Peru  to  pay  compensation  to  the  widow 
of  Sergeant  Beard.  If  compensation  is 
not  paid,  as  the  amendment  stipulated, 
Peru  will  not  receive  United  States  for- 
eign aid.  Unfortunately,  the  House  con- 
ferees insisted  that  the  amendment  be 
dropped,  and  it  was.  They  substituted 
report  language  directing  a  withhold- 
ing of  funds  from  Peru  until  fair  and 
equitable  compensation  was  paid. 

I  would  have  never  offered  that 
amendment  if  the  Department  of  State 
had  done  its  duty  and  sought  com- 
pensation for  the  widow  of  Sergeant 
Beard.  The  State  Department  feared 
doing  so.  claiming  that  it  will  somehow 
destabilize  the  Peruvian  Government. 

I  cannot  understand  the  problem. 
There  is  $67  million  in  the  foreign  aid 
pipeline  for  Peru,  and  if  Peru  will  face 
up  to  its  responsibility  and  pay  just  a 
small  fraction  of  that  amount  to  Ser- 
geant Beard's  widow,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  even  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's Iraq  paid  compensation  to  the 
victims  of  the  U.S.S.  Stark.  But,  the 
U.S.  State  Department  is  unwilling  to 
require  that  compensation  be  paid  for 
an  American  serviceman  killed  by  one 
of  the  largest  recipients  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
State  Department  should  protect  and 
defend  American  citizens.  It  must  be 
our  first  priority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  to  Mrs.  Beard,  assuring  her  that 
her  case  will  indeed  receive  top  prior- 
ity, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StICRETARY  OK  THf:  AIR  FORCE. 
Washmciton.  September  28.  1993. 
Mrs.  SHERRY  L.  Beard. 
1710  Serenity  Drue. 
PHugervtlle.  TX 

Dear  Mrs.  Beard:  Please  accept  my  con- 
dolences along  with  the  deepest  sympathy  of 
all  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  Stales 
Air  Force  on  the  tragic  loss  of  your  husband. 
Since  assuming  responsibilities  of  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  in  August  of  this  year.  I 
have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
circumstances  surrounding  his  death  While 
we  can  only  begin  to  appreciate  your  sorrow, 
I  want  to  assure  you  of  our  heartfelt  con- 
cern. 

In  your  letter  of  August  16.  1993.  you  ex- 
pressed your  concerns  to  the  Secretary  of 
Slate,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  to  me.  Secretary  Christopher,  in 


his  response  of  September  4.  1993.  accurately 
related  those  actions  taken  to  date  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  your  behalf.  In 
addition,  he  suggested  you  consult  with  your 
attorney  before  responding  to  any  offer  of 
payment  from  the  Government  of  Peru.  I 
agree  with  that  course  of  action. 

My  personal  priority  in  this  matter  is  that 
your  interests  as  the  widow  of  a  deceased  Air 
Force  member  be  kept  at  the  forefront  in 
any  United  States-Pei-u  negotiations.  I  will 
continue  to  insist  that  this  be  the  case  in 
any  futurr;  discussions. 

I  know  that  members  of  the  Air  Force 
community  have  been  a.ssisting  you  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  your  husbands  death.  I  as- 
sui-e  you  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  You  re- 
main an  Important  member  of  the  Air  Foi'ce 
family. 

Sincerely. 

Sheila  E.  widnall. 
a.mendment  no.  1075 
(Purpose:- To  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
Kaho'olRwe  Island.  HI.  to  the  Stale  of  Ha- 
waii, to  provide  for  the  environmental  res- 
toraiion  and  cleanup  of  the  Island,  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  I.nouye)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1075. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  133.  beginning  of  line  13.  strike  out 
the   text  of  section   8110   in   the   committee 
amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
8110.  CO.NVEYAJMCE  OF  KAHO'OLAWE  ISLA.ND.  HA- 
WAII. TO  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII. 

(a>  Purpose.— It  is  timely  and  in  the  int<^r- 
est  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  and  ful- 
fill the  commitments  made  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  to 
return  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  the  Island  of 
Kaho'olawe.  Kaho'olawe  Island  is  among  Ha- 
waii's historic  lands  and  has  a  long,  docu- 
mented history  of  cultural  and  natural  sig- 
nificance to  the  people  of  Hawaii  reflected, 
in  part,  in  the  Islands  inclusion  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  and  in  the 
longstanding  interest  in  the  return  of  the  Is- 
land to  State  sovereignty,  public  access  and 
use.  Congress  finds  that  conti-ol.  disposition, 
use  and  management  of  Kaho'olawe  is  af- 
fected with  a  Federal  interest.  It  also  is  in 
the  national  intei-est  and  an  obligation  un- 
dertaken by  Congress  and  the  United  States 
under  this  and  other  Acts,  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  Executive  Order  10436 
(1953).  to  recognize  the  cultural  and  humani- 
tarian value  of  assuring  meaningful,  safe  use 
of  the  Island  for  appropriate  cultural,  histor- 
ical, archaeological  and  educational  pur- 
poses as  determined  by  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and  to  pro^•ide  for  the  clearance  or  removal 
of  unexploded  ordnance  and  for  the  environ- 
mental restoration  of  the  Island  for  such 
purposes.  Congress  also  finds  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  an  essential  element  in 
the  Federal  Government's  relationship  with 
the  State  of  Hawaii  to  ensure  that  the  con- 
veyance, clearance  or  removal  of  unexploded 
ordnance,  environmental  restoration,  con- 
trol of  access  to  the  Island  and  future  use  of 


the  Island  be  undertaken  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  enhancement  of  that  rela- 
tionship, the  Department  of  Defense's  mili- 
tary mission  and  the  Federal  interest. 

(b)  Model  Demonstration  Project— It  is 
in  the  national  interest  that  the  clearance  or 
removal  of  unexploded  ordnance  and  the  en- 
vironmental restoration  of  Kaho'olawe  serve 
as  a  model  demonstration  project  that  incor- 
porates the  use  of  innovative  technologies 
and  remedy  selection  pi-ocess  that  will  expe- 
dite and  economize  such  cleai-ance  or  re- 
moval and  environmental  restoration  while 
maintaining  meaningful  participation  by  af- 
fected parties  and  assuring  the  protection  of 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

(c)  Conveyance.— Subject  to  section  Kd) 
section  8(b)  of  this  Act,  the  United  States, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (also, 
hereinafter,  'the  Secretary  ").  shall  convey 
and  return,  without  consideration  and  with- 
out conditions  other  than  those  set  forth  in 
this  Act,  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  all  right, 
title  and  interest  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept that  interest  set  forth  in  section  2(a)(4) 
and  section  4  of  this  Act.  in  and  to  that  par- 
cel of  property  consisting  of  approximately 
28,776  acres  of  land  known  as  Kaho'olawe  Is- 
land. Hawaii  and  its  surrounding  waters. 
Such  conveyance  of  title  shall  occur  no  later 
than  180  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
such  purposes  described  in  this  Act. 

(d)  Description  of  Property.— The  exact 
acreage  and  legal  de.scription  of  the  parcel  of 
property  to  be  conveyed  under  section  1(c) 
shall  be  determined  by  a  sur\'ey  that  is 
deemed  satisfactory  by  the  State  of  Hawaii 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary.  The  cost 
of  the  survey  shall  be  borne  by  the  Sec- 
retary, making  use  of  funds  provided  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act 

8110(A).    ORDNANCE    CLEARANCE    OR    REMOVAL 
ON  KAHO'OLAWE  ISLAND.  HAWAII. 

(a)  Ordnance  Clearance  or  Re.moval.— (1) 
Subject  to  section  8(b)  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  shall,  in  compliance  with 
the  two-tiered  standard  of  ordnance  clear- 
ance, removal,  restoration  and  safety  con- 
tained in  (aK2)  of  this  section.—  ' 

(A)  detect  and  clear  or  remove  from 
Kaho'olawe  Island  and  its  adjacent  waters, 
all  unexploded  ordnance,  the  remains  of  ex- 
ploded ordnance,  and  solid  waste  associated 
with  such  ordnance  or  with  the  use  of 
Kaho'olawe  Island  by  the  United  States  for 
bombing  training,  gunnery  training,  or  other 
munitions  training. 

(2i  Kaho'olawe  Island  shall  be  restored  for 
use  in  accordance  with  the  following  require- 
ments: 

(A)  Tier  One  Restoration  Area.  The  entire 
Island  shall,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the  protection 
of  surface  and  below  surface  historical  and 
cultural  sites  and  artifacts,  be  restored  to  a 
condition  that  is  i-easonably  safe  for  human 
access  and  visitation  and  in  accordance  with 
standard  methodologies  for  such  restoration 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  .■let.  Subse- 
quent to  the  transfer  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
of  re.sponsibility  for  the  control  of  access,  as 
provided  in  section  6  of  this  Act.  the  Navy 
shall  continue  to  undertake,  upon  the  rea- 
sonable request  of  the  Slate,  and  at  regular 
intervals,  reasonable  and  prudent  clean-up 
measures  using  standai'd  methodologies. 
With  such  Tier  One  Restoration  Area,  and  in 
accordance  with  sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act. 
approximately  22,600  acres  of  the  approxi- 
mately 28.776  acres  on  the  Island  and  sub- 
merged land  in  the  surrounding  waters  to  a 
depth  of  120  feet  shall  be  subjected  to  surface 
clearance  only. 


(B)  Tier  Two  Restoration  Enclaves.  En- 
claves within  the  Island,  as  identified  in  (i), 
(ii).  (iii)  and  (iv)  below  and  not  exceeding  ap- 
proximately 6.200  acres,  shall  be  restored  to 
a  condition  that  is  reasonably  safe  for  the 
human  habitation  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  cultural  historical,  archaeological  and 
educational  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  assure 
the  uses  set  forth  in  (i).  (ii).  (iii),  and  (iv) 
below  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  avail- 
able technology  and  methodology  for  such 
restoration: 

(i)(a)  not  more  than  approximately  4.700 
acres  for  the  purpose  of  grasslands  and  relat- 
ed uses:  and  (b)  those  locations,  including 
trails,  roads  and  historical,  cultural  and  ar- 
chaeological enclaves  identified  by  the  State 
under  section  2(C),  that  shall  not  exceed  an 
additional  1,400  acres; 

(ii)  no  more  than  three  specially  des- 
ignated navigational  channels  to  the  Island 
suitable  for  visitation,  including  the  adja- 
cent shoreline  area; 

(iii)  (a)  not  more  than  approximately  10 
acres  for  reasonably  safe,  human  habitation 
sites,  as  defined  in  (B)  of  this  Section,  that 
shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  sites 
designated  as  Hanakanaia  to  Lae  Paki. 
Kuheia/Kaulana.  .^Vhupu.  Hakioawa,  Pu'u 
Moaulanui.  Seagull  Station,  Kamohio  Sta- 
tion. Halona  Station.  Honokoa,  and 
Kanapou:  and  (b)  approximately  47  acres  of 
reservoirs  designated  as  Lua  Kealialalo.  Lua 
Kealialuna  and  Lua  Makika;  and 

(iv)  approximately  5  acres  on  not  more 
than  three  locations  to  be  used  as  heliports. 

(C)  Description  of  Tier  Two  Restoration 
Enclaves.  The  precise  description  for  the 
Tier  Two  Restoration  Enclaves,  prepared 
through  standard  methodologies,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Navy  by  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii within  180  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
.■\ct.  Any  reasonable  enlargement  to  the  size 
or  modification  to  the  location  of  the  Tier 
Two  Restoration  Enclaves  shall  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Such  reason- 
able enlargement  or  modification  shall  be 
determined  and  undertaken  within  the  time 
period  identified  in  section  2(a)(3).  The  cost 
of  such  enlargement  or  modification  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Secretary,  making  use  only  of 
funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  commence  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  sections  2(a)(1)  and  (2)  as 
soon  as  possible  but  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  continue 
such  activities  in  accordance  with  reason- 
able expedition  until  completed.  Such  activi- 
ties required  in  section  2  shall  be  completed 
within  10  years  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  such  ac- 
tivities. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
section  2.  the  Secretary  shall  retain  the  con- 
trol of  access  to  the  Island,  in  con.sultation 
with  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  prior  to  and 
following  the  entering  into  force  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  contained  in 
Section  6  of  this  Act.  until  clearance  and  res- 
toration is  completed  and  control  of  access  is 
ti-ansferred  to  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2  following  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  of  Hawaii  as  requii-ed  by 
Section  6  of  this  Act  and  with  the  technical 
and  logistical  support,  as  needed,  of  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
other  federal  agencies. 

(6)  No  federal  permit  shall  be  required  by 
the  United  States,  its  departments,  agencies 
or  instrumentalities  for  any  portion  of  the 
removal,  restoration  and  cleanup  work  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  and  conducted  entirely  on 
Kaho'olawe  Island  or  in  its  adjacent  waters. 
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(7)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4  regard- 
ing liability  and  in  section  3  regarding  the 
completion  of  activities  and  in  section 
2(a)(2)(A)  regarding  regular  interval  clean- 
ups and  new  discoveries  of  previously  unde- 
tected ordnance,  the  Secretary's  obligations 
and  responsibilities  under  this  Act  shall  ter- 
minate 10  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 
8110(B).      ENVIRONMENTAL      REMEDIATION      OF 

KAHO'OLAWE    ISLAND,    HAWAII    AND 

ADJACENT  WATERS. 

(a)  ASSESSME.NT  OF  ADDITIONAL  ENVIRON- 
MENT.HL  CLEAMP  FOR  HAZARDOUS  AND  OTHER 

Sl-bsta.nces.-(1)(A)  Not  later  than  365  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  complete,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  of  Hawaii,  such 
studies  and  appraisals  as  are  necessary  to 
identify  the  type,  quantity,  and  estimated 
costs  of  response,  remediation  and  removal 
of  the  hazardous  substances  other  than  ex- 
ploded and  unexploded  ordnance  and  other 
substances,  refuse  and  waste,  if  any.  that  are 
located— 

(i)  on  Kahoolawe  Island;  and 

(Si)  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Kahoolawe 
Island. 

(B)  The  cost  of  the  studies  and  appraisals 
referred  to  in  section  3(aMl)(A>  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Secretary,  making  use  of  funds 
provided  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Remediation  of  Hazardous  and  Envi- 
RONME.VTAL  Slbstances.— (IMA)  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  clearance,  removal  and  envi- 
ronmental remediation  obligations  imposed 
by  this  Act.  and  that  the  aforementioned  ac- 
tivities are  considered  a  model  demonstra- 
tion project.  Kahoolawe  Island  is  exempt 
from  placement  on  the  National  Priorities 
List.  Notwithsunding  that  conveyance  of 
title  to  Kahoolawe  Island  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  shall  precede  clearance  or  removal 
and  environmental  remediation,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  studies  and  appraisals  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(a)(1)(A).  the  Navy  shall 
carry  out  remediation,  clean-up  and  re- 
sponses to  the  hazardous  substances  and 
other  substances,  refu.se  and  waste  located 
on  Kaho'olawe  Island  and  in  the  waters  adja- 
cent to  Kaho  olawe  Island  (as  identified  in 
such  studies  and  appraisals)  that  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. The  remedies  for  such  clean-up.  re- 
mediation and  responses  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  State 
and  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  commenced  and  completed 
within  the  time  period  identified  in  section 
2(a)(3)  of  this  Act  for  the  removal  of  ord- 
nance. The  cost  of  such  clean-up.  remedi- 
ation and  responses  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Secretary,  making  use  of  funds  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(2)  In  this  Act.  the  terms  response.  "  're- 
moval.' -remediation"  and  -hazardous  sub- 
stance "  have  the  meanings  given  such  terms 
in  42  U.S.C.  9601(14).  (23).  (24)  and  (25). 

(C)  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  LIABILITY  TO  CON- 
DLCT    RESPONSE.    CLEANUP   AND    REMEDIATION 

ACTIVITIES.— (1)  Notwithstanding  the  duties 
and  obligations  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  not- 
withstanding the  conveyance  required  under 
section  1.  the  State  of  Hawaii  shall  not  be 
liable  and  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  any 
clean-up  and  response  actions  arising  from 
and  relating  to  the  use  and  environmental 
remediation  of  Kaho'olawe  Island  and  its  ad- 
jacent waters  by  the  United  Slates  that, 
through  federal  court  order,  may  be  held  ap- 
plicable to  Kaho'olawe  Island 

8110(C).   INDEMNIFICATION   AND   THE   CON'TROL 
OF  ACCESS. 
(a)  The  Navy  shall  retain  control  of  the  ac- 
cess to  the  Island  during  the  time  period  set 


forth  in  section  2(a)(3)  that  it  is  undertaking 
unexploded  ordnance  removal  and  hazardous 
materials  removal  activities  required  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  During  the  time  period  the  United 
States  retains  control  of  access  to  the  Is- 
land, the  United  States  shall  hold  harmless, 
defend  and  indemnify  the  State  of  Hawaii  or 
its  political  subdivisions  from  and  against 
all  claims,  demands,  losses,  damages,  liens, 
liabilities,  injuries,  deaths,  penalties,  fines, 
law  suits  and  other  proceedings,  judgments, 
awards  and  reasonable  costs  and  expenses 
arising  out  of.  or  in  any  manner  predicated 
upon,  the  presence,  release  or  theretened  re- 
lease of  any  munitions,  exploded  or 
unexploded  ordnance,  solid  waste  associated 
with  such  ordnance  or  hazardous  .substance, 
pollutant  or  contaminant  resulting  from  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in- 
cluding the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  any  agent,  employee,  lessee,  licensee, 
independent  contractor  or  other  person  on 
the  property  during  such  time  that  the  prop- 
erly was  and  remains  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Navy.  Army  or 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  alter 
or  affect  the  federal  or  state  requirements  of 
law  governing  liability  following  the  trans- 
fer of  control  of  access  to  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, except  that  the  United  States  shall  re- 
main liable  for  the  acts  or  omissions  of  its 
contractors  in  carrying  out  the  activities  re- 
quired under  this  Act  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  United  Sutes  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  tasks  delegated  to  its  contrac- 
tors. 

8110(D).  LONG  TERM  PLANNING  AND  ENVIRON- 
.MENTAL  RESTORATION  ACTIVITIES 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAIL 

(a)(1)  Subject  to  section  8(b)  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
$45,000,000  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implementation  by  the  State  of  (i) 
long  term  planning  (ii)  environmental  res- 
toration activities  and  (iii)  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  required  by  section  6  of  this 
Act,  concerning  Kaho'olawe  Island  and  its 
adjacent  waters.  Such  funds  as  are  provided 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  section  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  State  by  the  Secretary  from  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  shall  be 
provided  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  following  the 
submission  of  a  plan  containing  the  elements 
identified  in  (a)(2)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  State  of  Hawaii  shall  use  the  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  long  term  plan- 
ning and  environmental  restoration  activi- 
ties, consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  on  Kaho'olawe  Island,  including— 

(A)  soil  conservation  and  water  resource 
development; 

(B)  erosion  abatement  (including  reforest- 
ation and  revegetation); 

(C)  stabilization,  restoration  and  securing 
sites  of  archaeological  or  historical  signifi- 
cance; 

(D)  removal  or  destruction  of  non-native 
plants  and  animals;  and 

(E)  precise  identification  of  those  areas 
subject  to  cleanup  and  removal  of  ordnance 
described  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Funds  in  addition  to  those  provided  pur- 
suant to  (a)(1)  of  this  section  may  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Sute  of  Hawaii  upon  the  sub- 
mission of  an  acceptable  plan  containing  the 
elements  identified  in  (a)(2)  of  this  section 
and  demonstrating,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 


Secretary,  that  such  funds  are  necessary  to 
the  proper  fulfillment  of  such  elements  and 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
have  sole  discretion  to  award  such  additional 
funds,  however,  the  award  of  such  funds  shall 
not  be  unreasonably  withheld. 
8110(E).    COOPERATION    OF    FEDERAL    DEPART- 
.MENTS  AND  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 
AND  TRANSFER  OF  CONTROL  OF  AC- 
CESS. 

(a)(1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  in  accordance  with 
existing  laws  and  requirements,  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  provide  assistance  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  as  the  case  may  be.  in 
carrying  out  their  respective  duties  under 
this  Act. 

(2)  Within   180  days  following  passage  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and 
enter  into  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
with    the    State    of   Hawaii    governing    the 
terms  and  conditions  of  (i)  access  to  the  Is- 
land for  those  purposes  set  forth  in  section  5 
of  this  Act  and  any  other  cultural,  archae- 
ological, educational  and  planning  purposes 
provided  for  in  this  Act.  giving  due  regard  to 
the  risk  of  harm  to  health  and  safety  in- 
volved in  providing  such  access  and  the  need 
to  avoid  interference  with  or  disruption  of 
the  Navy's  clearance,  removal  and  remedi- 
ation activities;  (ii)  the  timing,  planning  and 
methodology   of  ordnance  clearance   or  re- 
moval   and    hazardous   substance   clearance 
and  other  waste  removal  and  the  protection 
of  historical,  cultural  and  religious  sites  and 
artifacts,  provided  that  all  reasonable  effort 
should  be  made  to  avoid  harm  to  such  sites 
and     artifacts     from     the     detonation     of 
unexploded  ordnance,  clearance  or  removal 
and   hazardous  substance  clearance;   (iii)  a 
model  cleanup  program  emphasizing  the  use 
of  innovative  technology,  integrative  plan- 
ning and  expeditious  implementation  of  re- 
mediation; (iv)  the  means  for  protecting  his- 
torical, cultural  and  religious  sites  and  arti- 
facts from  intentional  destruction,  harm  and 
vandalism;  and  (v)  public  participation,  as 
appropriate,    including   the   opportunity    for 
public  comment  and  hearing.  Under  any  such 
terms  and  conditions,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
issued  full  and  necessary  access  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  Secretary  arising  out 
of  the  responsibilities  and  liabilities  of  this 
Act.  Such  terms  and  conditions  shall  remain 
in  existence  until  the  completion  of  the  res- 
toration and  remediation  activities  required 
by  section  2  of  this  Act  and  be  revised  peri- 
odically by  mutual  consent  and  giving  due 
regard  to  the  importance  of  access  to  the  Is- 
land as  the  level  of  cleanup,  restoration  and 
remediation      moves      toward     attainment. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  diminish 
or  alter  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Navy  to  allow  access  to  the  Island  that  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  United  States,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  shall  transfer  the  control 
of  access  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  within  no 
more  than  10  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  when  the  activities  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  including  ordnance  clear- 
ance or  removal  activities  in  section  2  and 
the  environmental  remediation  activities  in 
section  3  are  completed,  whichever  comes 
first. 

8110(F).  KAHO'OLAWE  ISLAND  CONVEYANCE.  RE- 
MEDL\T10N.  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESTORATION  TRL'ST  FIND. 

(a)  There  is  established  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Slates  a  fund-  to  be 
known  as  the  'Kahoolawe  Island  Convey- 
ance. Remediation,  and  Environmental  Res- 
toration Fund  "  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  -Fund").  The  Fund 
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shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Fund  shall  be  used  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  funds  in  order  to  pay  the  obli- 
gations incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  or  Che  Department  of  Defense  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  for  prop- 
erly allocable  costs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  Fund. 

(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Fund 
the  following,  which  shall  constitute  the  as- 
sets of  the  Fund: 

(1)  Amounts  paid  into  the  Fund  from  any 
source. 

(2)  Any  amount  appropriated  to  the  Fund. 

(3)  Any  return  on  investment  of  the  assets 
of  the  Fund. 

(c)  To  the  extent  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  the  assets  of  the  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
into  the  Fund  $400,000,000.  which  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  a  lump  sum  or  in  annual  incre- 
ments. Of  the  amounts  deposited  into  the 
Fund,  not  less  than  eleven  percent  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  5(a)(1)  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  Amounts  appropriated  to  the  Fund 
shall  remain  available  until  obligated  or 
until  the  Fund  is  terminated. 

(f)  Upon  payment  of  all  incremental  costs 
associated  with  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Fund  is  established,  the  Fund  shall  be  termi- 
nated. 

8110(G).    APPLICABLE    LAW    AND    JUDICIAL    RE- 
VIEW. 

(A)  Feflei-al  Courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
only  to  enforce  the  terms,  conditions  and 
provisions  of  this  Act.  regarding  the  activi- 
ties, duties,  and  responsibilities  in  this  Act 
occurring  on  the  Island  of  Kaho'olawe  and  in 
its  adjacent  waters.  Only  such  terms,  condi- 
tions and  provisions  will  govern  judicial  re- 
view of  Che  conduct  of  the  United  States,  its 
departments,  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
with  regard  to  any  actions  arising  from  or 
related  to  the  conveyance  of  Kaho'olawe  Is- 
land to  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  clear- 
ance or  removal  and  remediation  of 
unexploded  and  exploded  ordnance  and  the 
remediation  of  hazardous  substances  and 
other  wastes  on  the  Island  and  its  adjacent 
waters  and  for  the  other  obligations,  duties 
and  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  car- 
ried out  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

(c)  Any  person,  as  defined  in  42  U.S.C. 
9601(21).  may  bring  an  action  against  the 
United  States,  its  departments,  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  to  require  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  this  Act  and  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  its  departments,  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  under  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  required  by  section  6 
of  this  .Act.  Such  action  shall  be  commenced 
no  earlier  than  the  60th  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  plaintiff  gives  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary and  other  department,  agency  or  in- 
strumentality that  the  plaintiff  will  com- 
mence such  action.  Such  action  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  alleged  violation  occurred.  In 
any  action  under  this  Section,  the  United 
States  or  the  State,  or  both,  if  not  a  party 
may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 
United  Stales,  its  departments,  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  shall  be  subject  to  only 
such  injunctive  relief  as  may  be  imposed  by 
the  court  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  this  Act  and  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding.  Such  compliance  shall  be  en- 


forced giving  due  regard  to  the  need  for  expe- 
ditious clean-up  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  this  Act. 

8nO(H).  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

ilnA)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
a  Report,  in  detail,  describing  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  Report 
shall  include  the  comments  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  be  submitted  to  the  Defense 
Committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  formalizes  the  process  by 
which  the  island  of  Kaho'olawe  is  re- 
turned to  the  State  of  Hawaii.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  conveyance  of  Kaho'olawe 
Island,  HI.  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  for 
the  environmental  restoration  and 
cleanup  of  the  island,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  amendment  follows  upon 
a  2-year  study  effort  by  the  congres- 
sionally  established  Kaho'olawe  Con- 
veyance Commission.  Public  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  conveyance  and 
a  final  report  has  been  provided  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Commission. 

This  amendment  has  been  drafted 
very  precisely  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
thought  given  to  the  concerns  of  envi- 
ronmentalists, as  well  as  those  of  the 
Navy,  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  groups, 
such  as  the  Protect  Kahoolawe  Ohana, 
which  represent  the  indigenous  people 
of  Hawaii.  Each  has  contributed  to  the 
drafting  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  island  of 
Kaho'olawe  has  been  used  by  the  Navy 
as  a  bombing  range  for  over  50  years. 
By  law,  bombing  has  been  prohibited 
for  the  past  2  years.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  timely  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  recognize  and  ful- 
fill the  commitments  made  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii and  to  return  to  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii the  islands  of  Kaho'olawe. 

Kaho'olawe  Island  is  among  Hawaii's 
historic  lands  and  has  a  long,  docu- 
mented history  of  cultural  and  natural 
significance  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  re- 
flected, in  part,  in  the  island's  inclu- 
sion on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  and  in  the  longstanding  in- 
terest in  the  return  of  the  island  to 
State  sovereignty,  public  access  and 
use. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only  in  the 
national  interest,  but  also  an  obliga- 
tion undertaken  by  Congress  and  the 
United  States  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  1953  Executive  Order 
No.  10436,  to  recognize  the  cultural  and 
humanitarian  value  of  assuring  mean- 
ingful, safe  use  of  the  island  for  appro- 
priate cultural,  historical,  archaeologi- 
cal and  educational  purposes  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  to 
provide  for  the  clearance  or  removal  of 
unexploded  ordnance  and  for  the  envi- 
ronmental restoration  of  the  island  for 
such  purposes. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
lationship with  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
ensure  that  the  conveyance,  clearance 
or  removal  of  unexploded  ordnance,  en- 


vironmental restoration,  control  of  ac- 
cess to  the  island  and  future  use  of  the 
island  be  undertaken  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  enhancement  of  that 
relationship,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's military  mission  and  the  Fed- 
eral interest. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  the 
clearance  or  removal  of  unexploded 
ordnance  and  the  environmental  res- 
toration of  Kaho'olawe  serve  as  a 
model  demonstration  project  that  in- 
corporates the  use  of  innovative  tech- 
nologies and  a  remedy  selection  proc- 
ess that  will  expedite  and  economize 
such  clearance  or  removal  and  environ- 
mental restoration  while  maintaining 
meaningful  participation  by  affected 
parties  and  assuring  the  protection  of 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  amendment.  It  re- 
stores the  island  to  its  proper  owners, 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  It  ad- 
dresses the  desires  of  native  Hawaiians 
to  return  and  to  worship  in  their  way 
on  an  island  sacred  in  their  history.  It 
does  justice  to  a  people  too  long  de- 
nied. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  managers  of  the  bill.  I 
urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
attend  a  hearing  in  Hawaii  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

I  join  him  in  urging  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  1075)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1076 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  Department 
of  Defense  funds  to  pay  the  cost  of  exces- 
sive compensation  for  contract  seamen) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore sending  an  amendment  to  the 
desk,  I  want  to  speak  a  little  bit  about 
some  aspects  of  that  amendment,  but 
it  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  deals  with  the 
comparability  of  Government  money  to 
be  used  in  the  maritime  versus  what  we 
pay  within  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  call  this 
approach  the  defense  pay  equity 
amendment. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  I  should  express 
my  support  for  the  position  of  the 
chairman  and  the  position  of  the  rank- 
ing Republican  that  we  should  not 
allow  costs  charged  to  the  Government 
for  individuals  at  a  higher  level  than 
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the  Government  is  willing  to  pay  its 
own  workers.  They  have  that  in  their 
report  as  a  statement  of  the  position  of 
the  committee  and  eventually  the  Sen- 
ate, I  hope,  that  we  should  not  be  ex- 
pending any  more  of  our  tax  moneys 
than  what  we  are  willing  to  pay  our 
own  people. 

But  it  is  my  view,  also,  and  my 
amendment  is  an  extension  of  that 
basic  philosophy,  that  it  should  be  ap- 
plied not  only  to  CEO's  of  defense  con- 
tractors but  also  to  U.S. -flag  seafarers. 
Hence  my  amendment. 

I  think  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
Republican  of  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee share  my  astonishment,  if 
not  anger,  when  they  realize  what  U.S- 
flag  billets  are  costing. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  master 
costs  $44,000  per  month:  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  a  U.S. -flag  cook  costs  more 
than  the  captain  of  a  U.S.  Navy  ship. 

Mr,  President,  this  is  the  pay  of  the 
personnel  of  one  ship  and  one  company 
in  America.  I  cannot  identify  the  com- 
pany because  it  is  proprietary,  but  I 
can  tell  you  this:  All  the  information 
that  is  on  this  chart  will  be  published 
by  the  Federal  Government  within  a 
couple  weeks  in  a  report  coming  out  of 
the  executive  branch  and  it  will  show 
that  this  is  what  a. master  is  paid.  Base 
pay  is  this  much,  overtime  is  this 
much,  and  benefits  is  rttys  much.  So 
this  $44,000  would  be  above  what  a  cap- 
tain of  a  U.S.  Navy  ship  would  get. 
which  is  about  $8,000.  which  includes 
base  pay  and  benefits  as  well. 

I  appreciate  the  dilemma  that  the 
chairman  and  ranking  Republican  face 
with  regard  to  the  maritime  industry. 
On  the  one  hand,  some  of  these  are  con- 
stituents of  a  lot  of  Members  of  this 
body,  and  I  can  appreciate  that.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  let  me  say  that  all  of 
your  constituents  are  taxpayers.  Fur- 
thermore, the  maritime  industry 
States  along  our  coast,  as  well  as  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska,  which  are  the  States 
of  our  two  managers  of  this  bill,  shoul- 
der the  burden  of  the  J9nes  Act  which 
gives  them  a  monopoly  for  the  cargo 
shipped  to  and  from  these  States.  This 
is  no  small  burden.  The  International 
Trade  Commission  reported  a  couple 
years  ago  that  the  Jones  Act  costs  con- 
sumers and  businesses  several  billion 
dollars  and  destroys  thousands  of  jobs. 
Now.  the  outrageous  billet  costs  ex- 
plains why  the  Jones  Act  is  such  a  bur- 
den for  a  lot  of  States  and  why  cargo 
preference  laws  and  operating  differen- 
tial subsidies  are  so  costly  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Let  me  explain  here  that  my  amend- 
ment deals  not  with  operational  dif- 
ferential subsidies,  and  not  with  cargo 
preference,  not  with  the  Jones  Act.  It 
deals  with  the  transportation  of  equip- 
ment and  material  for  our  Defense  De- 
partment. It  does  not  apply  to  any- 
thing commercial  and  it  does  not  apply 
in  any  way  to  our  U.S.  aid  programs  or 
aid  to  Russia,  which  has  been  the  de- 


bate in  recent  years  or  recent  months 
where  we  have  had  some  other  subjects 
dealing  with  cargo  preference  come  up. 
So.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
distinguish  this  amendment  from  other 
recent  debates  and  rollcalls  that  we 
had  involving  the  maritime  industry. 
These  debates  have  dealt  more  appro- 
priately with  cargo  preference,  or  they 
have  dealt  with  restrictions,  or  elimi- 
nating some  restrictions  on  aid.  to 
transportation  of  aid  to  Russia. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  my  good 
colleagues  from  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
that  I  understand  the  dilemma  that 
this  amendment  might  pose  for  them 
and  anyone  else  whose  constituents  in- 
clude U.S. -flag  seafarers. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  they 
may  not  say  so,  U.S. -flag  merchant 
marine  companies  probably  support  my 
amendment.  If  labor  costs  were  not  so 
high,  there  would  be  far  less  pressure 
on  American  companies  to  reflag  under 
foreign  flags. 

But  for  the  rest  of  us  in  the  Senate 
who  do  not  have  these  immediate  pres- 
sures, this  gives  us  an  opportunity— 
and.  hence,  my  amendment— to  sort 
out  our  priorities  in  a  clear  and  open 
manner. 

For  today.  I  think  we  are  going  to  ex- 
pose loud  and  clear  the  myth  of  the 
"Fourth  Arm  of  National  Defense."  the 
US  maritime.  That  taxpayers  support 
a  masters  billet  that  costs  $44.0()0  per 
month  has  nothing  to  do  with  national 
defense  Paying  a  Navy  captain  $8,000 
to  $9,000  per  month  to  defend  our  Na- 
tion year  round  is  a  national  defense 
matter.  But  paying  $44,000  per  month 
for  a  U.S. -flag  master's  billet  cannot  be 
justified  in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense any  more  than  paying  $1,800  for  a 
toilet  seat. 

Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  justified 
on  commercial  grounds.  The  competi- 
tive marketplace  will  not  justify  this 
kind  of  pay.  and  that  is  why  we  have 
American  companies  reflagging— to 
shed  the  costs  of  these  U.S.  seafarers. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  of  us 
in  this  body— and  sometimes  we  are 
barely  a  majority,  but  a  lot  of  times  we 
are  only  a  strong  minority— who  have 
been  trying  to  change  our  govern- 
mental approach  of  support  for  the 
maritime  industry.  You  have  heard  me 
say  that  there  is  not  anything  wrong 
with  a  subsidy  per  se.  but  with  pro- 
grams like  the  Jones  Act.  cargo  pref- 
erence, or  even  operating  differential 
subsidies,  too  many  of  these  costs  are 
hidden.  And  if  we  are  going  to  subsidize 
our  maritime,  we  ought  to  do  it  up 
front  and  open  it  up. 

I  am  extending  to  that  argument 
today  the  fact  that  the  subsidy  should 
have  an  equity  between  what  we  pay 
our  U.S.  Navy  personnel  and  the  sub- 
sidy which  would  go  toward  this  figure. 
It  should  be  comparable.  The  subsidy 
in  this  maritime  figure  is  much,  much 
higher. 

So  I  am  extending  that  argument  a 
little  bit  today. 


Mr.  President,  are  we  willing  to  per- 
petuate a  double  standard  that  dis- 
criminates against  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  our  uniformed  military? 
Maybe  I  should  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  pay  our  Navy  captains  $44,000 
per  month.  I  imagine  raising  military 
billet  pay  and  benefits  to  the  level  of 
the  so-called  "Fourth  Arm  of  National 
Defense"  would  cost  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  So,  of  course,  we  can- 
not do  that. 

But  I  am  not  willing  to  tell  our  men 
and  women  in  our  uniformed  military 
that  they  are  second  class  citizens. 

But  if  we  defeat  this  defense  pay  eq- 
uity amendment,  every  military  man 
and  woman  from  every  State  has  a 
right  to  stare  their  Senator  in  the  face 
and  then  ask  them  that  tough  ques- 
tion. 

They  should  also  ask  why.  when 
Uncle  Sam  needs  seafarers  for  defense 
sealift.  seafarers  have  the  right  to  say. 
"Thanks,  but  no  thanks,  "  and  have  no 
obligation  to  serve. 

Now  I  know  that  thousands  do  serve. 
But,  they  have  the  right  not  to.  Where- 
as, our  people  who  are  in  the  Reserves, 
the  National  Guard  or  in  full  time  mili- 
tary, when  they  are  called  and  sent 
someplace,  their  lives  in  danger,  they 
must  go.  I  wish  you  would  think  about 
that  a  little  bit. 

After  being  paid  about  $44,000  a 
month,  year  in  and  year  out,  thanks 
primarily  to  the  American  taxpayers— 
not  totally  to  the  American  taxpayers 
but  an  overwhelming  amount  of  it— all 
in  the  name  of  national  defense— when 
we  need  them,  these  people  can  say  to 
Uncle  Sam.  "Take  a  hike."  Our  mili- 
tary men  and  women  do  not  have  that 
option. 

They  may  also  want  to  ask  why  tax- 
payers must  support  war  bonuses  for 
seafarers  at  100  percent  base  pay,  plus 
an  extra  $600  per  day  if  their  vessel  is 
attacked,  while  our  uniformed  military 
men  and  women— the  people  that  are 
there  all  the  time,  including  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserves  who 
have  to  go  if  they  are  called  up— dodg- 
ing real  bullets,  but  are  given  only  $150 
per  month.  Not  $600  a  day.  and  not  war 
bonuses  of  100  percent  of  base  pay.  Dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  war,  according  to 
the  Maritime  Administration,  one  sea- 
farer received  $15,700  in  war  bonuses  for 
a  2-month  period. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  military 
and  defense  publications  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  bringing  some 
equity  to  this  inequitable  environ- 
ment? And  I  think  these  defense  publi- 
cations are  following  this  debate  today. 
No  longer  will  these  unjustified  in- 
equities and  wasteful  expenditures  be 
kept  in  the  dark. 

My  amendment  allows  a  subsidy  at  a 
reasonable  level.  That  reasonable  level 
is  equal  to  what  we  are  willing  to  pay 
our  own  military  men  and  women,  the 
people  that  are  there  full  time,  who 
have  to  be  ready  to  move  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 
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If  we  have  to  subsidize  U.S. -flag  sea- 
farers at  a  higher  level  than  that,  then 
we  are  no  longer  talking  about  the 
fourth  arm  of  national  defense.  We  are 
talking  about  a  high-priced  welfare 
system,  pure  and  simple.  We  will  need 
to  change  the  name  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  to  the  U.S.  mercenary 
marine. 

The  defense  pay  equity  amendment, 
which  I  will  offer,  puts  teeth  into  this 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port that  I  have  already  spoken  about. 
This  report  for  this  bill  reads: 

The  committee  emphatically  states  its  po- 
sition that  DOD  should  not  allow  costs 
charged  to  the  Government  for  any  individ- 
ual to  exceed  what  the  Government  is  itself 
prepared  to  pay  its  own  senior  executives, 
for  example.  Cabinet  officials. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  that.  A  major  ex- 
ecutive in  a  major  defense  contracting 
company  in  America  gets  well  over 
what  a  Cabinet  person  gets.  We  are  not 
going  to  reimburse  beyond— or  at  least 
the  committee  is  saying  that  it  ought 
to  be  the  policy  of  our  Government  not 
to  reimburse  beyond— what  a  com- 
parable position  in  the  Government 
would  get. 

Currently,  taxpayers  are  forced  to 
support  U.S. -flag  merchant  marine  sea- 
men billets  at  a  far  higher  level  of  pay 
and  benefits  than  those  provided  billets 
for  men  and  women  who  serve  our  Na- 
tion in  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps. 

For  example,  the  data  sheets  that  I 
recently  sent  to  my  colleagues— and 
ever.vbody  in  this  body  received  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter,  I  believe,  last 
Thursday  or  Friday— reveal  that  while 
an  0-6  Navy  captain  billet  costs  about 
$8,422  per  month,  a  U.S.  master's  billet 
can  cost  over  $44,000  per  month. 

As  I  said  before,  a  U.S. -flag  cook's 
billet  costs  more  than  that  of  a  Navy 
captain. 

Remember,  per  capita  income  for 
Americans  is  about  roughly  $15,000  and 
median  household  income  about  $30,000. 

How  can  we  expect  these  American 
taxpayers  to  support  U.S. -flag  mer- 
chant marine  billets  running  as  high  as 
$44,000  per  month? 

If  the  U.S. -flag  merchant  marine 
wants  to  be  called  the  fourth  arm  of 
national  defense,  then  Congress  should 
make  them  start  living  like  it. 

We  all  have  constituents  in  the  full- 
time  military  who,  because  of  budget 
cuts,  face  unemployment  lines. 

Just  think  of  200,000  or  300,000  people 
who  are  going  to  be  out. 

So  there  are  military  people  poten- 
tially joining  unemployment  lines.  So 
we  have  a  double  standard.  We  have  cut 
our  real  military  at  the  same  time  the 
administration  is  about  to  propose  $1.1 
billion  in  more  U.S. -flag  subsidies  of 
this  nature  for  the  maritime  industry, 
subsidies  that  will  benefit  a  relative 
handful  of  companies  and  a  mere  1,000 
or  2,000  seafarer  billets,  all  in  the  name 
of  national  defense. 


Again.  I  want  to  make  very  clear:  We 
are  adding  maritime  subsidies  about 
the  same  time  we  are  sending  some  of 
our  full-time  military  men  and  women 
pink  slips.  But  we  send  our  U.S. -flag 
seafarers  Uncle  Sam's  Gold  Card. 

Again,  the  issue  is  not.  are  we  going 
to  have  a  subsidy  for  the  maritime? 
The  issue  is  should  that  subsidy  be 
more  than  we  pay  our  full-time  mili- 
tary people?  Beyond  that,  there  are 
other  subsidies  that  are  not  even  in- 
volved in  my  amendment  that  are  very 
important  subsidies.  My  amendment 
does  not  call  for  the  elimination  of 
those  subsidies.  But  I  have  argued  that 
there  should  be  some  limit  within 
which  those  subsidies  operate  above 
world  market  prices,  and,  second,  that 
they  be  appropriated  up  front. 

The  defense  pay  equity  amendment 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  reason  our 
U.S. -flag  merchant  marine  fleet  is 
sinking— the  unreasonably  high  cost  of 
crews. 

I  know  you  are  tired  of  hearing  these 
arguments,  but  we  have  had  these  sorts 
of  subsidies  for  decades  and  decades. 
Figures  in  the  1950's  showed  we  had 
1,100  ships  in  our  merchant  fleet,  and 
figures  today  would  show  that  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  over  200  but  not  much 
over  300— in  that  range. 

Over  the  last  10  years.  Congress  has 
ignored  the  warnings  of  a  person  who 
was  out  there  as  a  prophet,  trying  to 
bring  this  deterioration  to  our  atten- 
tion. He  is  former  military  Sealift 
Comdr.  Kent,  Carroll.  He  warned  that  a 
major  reason  for  the  decline  of  our 
U.S. -flag  merchant  marine  is  because 
it  is  burdened  by  the  highest  crew  costs 
in  the  world. 

My  amendment  is  a  modest  step  to- 
ward restoring  pay  equity  between  our 
real  military  men  and  women  and  the 
mythical  fourth  arm  of  national  de- 
fense. It  is  a  modest  step  toward  pro- 
tecting taxpayers  from  the  abuse  and 
waste  of  unrestrained  maritime  sub- 
sidies. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  would 
chastise  me  for  making  too  modest  a 
step.  It  does  not  relieve  the  taxpayers 
of  the  costly  featherbedding  practices 
of  our  U.S. -flag  carriers,  nor  does  it 
eliminate  the  double  standard  that  al- 
lowed a  U.S. -flag  seafarer  to  collect 
$15,700  in  Persian  Gulf  war  bonuses  in  2 
months  while  our  men  and  women  in 
the  full-time  military,  dodging  real 
bullets,  were  limited  to  $150  per  month. 
What  is  worse,  had  the  seafarer's  vessel 
been  shot  at.  the  seafarer  could  have 
collected  an  extra  $600  per  day. 

But  the  defense  pay  equity  amend- 
ment will  assist  toward  putting  our 
U.S. -flag  merchant  marine  back  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  save  taxpayers  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Certainly,  these  billet 
costs— $44,000  for  a  master— must  make 
Congress  realize  the  U.S. -flag  merchant 
marine  has  been  incapable  of  restrain- 
ing itself  when  negotiating  labor  con- 


tracts. And  why  should  they  show  re- 
straint as  long  as  Congress  allows  them 
to  pass  these  costs  on  to  the  American 
taxpayer?  And  the  seafarers  brag  about 
this  largess. 

The  June  1990  edition  of  the  Sea- 
farers Log  reported  that  the  Seafarers 
International  Union  was  able  to  secure 
a  new  contract  guaranteeing  them  a  15- 
percent  increase  over  3  years,  plus  they 
would  get  an  additional  cost-of-living 
increase  during  the  second  and  third 
year  of  the  contract  for  anything  over 
5  percent  inflation.  Furthermore,  they 
negotiated  the  retention  of  high  man- 
ning levels  for  vessels,  manning  vessels 
above  what  are  actually  needed.  The 
U.S. -flag  companies  had  tried  to  hold 
the  seafarers  union  to  a  6-percent  in- 
crease over  3  years  and  to  reduce  crew 
sizes,  but  the  companies  lost,  and  so 
did  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  seafarers  brag  in  their  publica- 
tion that  this  new  contract  was  far  bet- 
ter than  what  other  unions  got  around 
the  country.  The  contracts  for  the  rest 
of  America's  labor  force  averaged  3.3  to 
3.8  percent  increases,  far  less  than 
what  the  seafarers  got. 

As  long  as  Congress  turns  its  head 
and  keeps  an  open  credit  line  to  Uncle 
Sams  Gold  Card,  who  cares? 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et reported  that  in  fiscal  year  1991,  the 
cost  of  cargo  preference  subsidies— and 
let  me  make  this  clear,  a  cargo  pref- 
erence subsidy  is  the  difference  be- 
tween what  a  Government  agency  is 
forced  to  pay  U.S. -flag  companies  and 
what  they  could  have  paid  on  a  flag-of- 
convenience  vessel,  the  latter  of  which 
could  be  owned  by  Americans. 

0MB  reported  that  in  fiscal  year  1991 
cargo  preference  cost  the  Defense  De- 
partment $919  million.  For  all  agencies 
the  cost  was  $1,099  billion.  Most  of  the 
defense  cost  was  related  to  the  cargo 
preference  premium  we  gave  U.S. -flag 
companies  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

OMB's  most  recent  report  estimates 
cargo  preference  will  cost  $592  million 
during  fiscal  year  1994.  and  Defense  will 
have  to  pay  $395  million  of  that. 

The  interesting  thing  about  cargo 
preference,  according  to  the  Maritime 
Administration,  is  cargo  preference 
only  supports  about  2,000  billets.  So 
you  cati  see  we  are  providing  a  pre- 
mium cargo  preference  subsidy  averag- 
ing well  over  $250,000  per  billet,  and 
possibly  as  high  as  $300,000  per  billet. 

Let  me  again  emphasize,  my  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  cargo 
preference  law.  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  it  clear  the  source  of  the  costs  to 
the  taxpayers  for  this  subsidy  program 
that  is  addressed  by  my  amendment. 

The  defense  pay  equity  amendment 
will  prohibit  the  Defense  Department 
from  subsidizing  merchant  marine  bil- 
lets at  a  higher  rate  than  regular  mili- 
tary billets.  We  do  not  mandate— un- 
derstand—we  do  not  mandate  what 
companies  pay  their  employees  gen- 
erally. But  we  do  guarantee  that  crew 
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cost  subsidies  for  the  handling  of  any 
particular  defense  cargo  will  not  ex- 
ceed what  the  taxpayers  paid  to  sup- 
port comparable  billets  for  our  men 
and  women  in  the  full-time  military. 

Therefore,  sufficient  time  is  allowed 
in  my  amendment  for  U.S. -flag  carriers 
and  seafarer  unions  to  renegotiate 
more  reasonable  pay  and  benefits  in 
parity  with  comparable  military  bil- 
lets, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

To  ensure  these  changes,  my  amend- 
ment states  that  after  December  31, 
1993.  no  DOD  contracts  can  be  offered 
to  any  U.S. -flag  merchant  marine  com- 
pany that  provides  billet  compensation 
higher  than  that  provided  to  regular 
military  billets  for  the  carriage  of  that 
particular  defense  cargo. 

There  are  two  primary  programs  that 
force  American  taxpayers  to  support 
these  incredibly  high  cost  U.S. -flag 
merchant  marine  billets.  One  way  is 
through  the  various  cargo  preference 
laws  I  have  already  referred  to. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  backdoor,  hidden 
subsidy  that  I  have  argued  on  this  floor 
before  that  ought  to  be  up  front  and 
appropriated.  These  costs  are  passed 
through  to  the  American  taxpayers 
through  what  are  called  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rate  schemes.  Individual  U.S.- 
nag  carriers  submit  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  crew  costs  and  other 
operating  and  capital  costs.  MARAD. 
in  turn,  determines  how  much  each 
carrier  can  charge  Government  agen- 
cies for  any  given  cargo. 

The  higher  the  crew  cost,  the  more 
MARAD  allows  a  carrier  to  charge. 
Consequently,  you  may  find  MARAD 
determining  that  a  bid  of  $50  per  ton  by 
one  carrier  and  a  bid  of  $100  per  ton  by 
another  carrier — for  the  same  cargo — 
are  both,  according  to  their  approach, 
fair  and  reasonable. 

As  a  side  note,  although  MARAD  has 
the  legal  authority  to  administer  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rate  scheme  for  defense 
cargoes,  they  have  deferred  to  a 
scheme  that  allows  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  take  bids  using  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration's  tariff  fil- 
ings. 

DOD  thinks  that  it  can  get  better 
bids  by  reminding  U.S.  flags  what  for- 
eign flags  are  getting  for  cargoes.  Nev- 
ertheless, OMB  has  reported  that  the 
cost  of  DOD  cargo  preference  still  is 
the  largest  among  all  agencies,  again 
$919  million  in  fiscal  year  1991,  and  $395 
million  potentially  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

This  scheme,  of  course,  amounts  to 
an  open  checkbook  to  Uncle  Sam's 
Treasury  and  provides  little  or  no  in- 
centive for  U.S. -flag  companies  or 
unions  to  restrain  their  costs.  Con- 
sequently, the  Federal  Government  is 
forced  to  pay  an  extra  $592  million  per 
year  in  cargo  preferential  differential 
subsidies  to  support  these  approxi- 
mately 2,000  U.S. -flag  merchant  marine 
billets.  Again,  that  is  well  over  $250,000 
per  billet. 


A  second  support  program  is  the  Op- 
erating Differential  Subsidy  Program. 
This  program  requires  taxpayers  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  U.S.- 
flag  and  foreign-flag  billets  and,  in 
some  cases,  additional  cost  differences. 
Generally,  85  percent  or  more  of  the 
ODS  covers  crew  cost  differentials  and 
costs  taxpayers  between  $100,000  and 
$120,000  per  billet  annually. 

Granted,  not  every  U.S. -flag  crew  en- 
joys these  lucrative  benefits  provided 
by  this  specific  U.S. -flag  carrier  shown 
by  the  example  attached  to  the  easel. 
But  this  is  not  my  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Why  should  taxpayers  support 
any  billet  at  a  higher  rate  than  we  sup- 
port our  military  billets?  This  point  is 
in  100  percent  agreement  with  the  com- 
mittee's position  on  executive  pay  that 
is  in  their  report. 

Nor  is  it  relevant  that  U.S. -flag  bil- 
lets are  shared  by  two  or  three  individ- 
uals. Why  should  taxpayers  be  forced 
to  support  a  master  at  the  rate  of 
$44,000  per  month  over  6  months  who 
will  then  either  take  a  shoreside  job  or 
go  on  vacation? 

We  also  have  examples  of  some  sea- 
farers drawing  unemployment  benefits 
once  returning  shoreside.  even  though 
they  are  given  vacation  pay. 

Worse  yet.  after  years  of  lucrative 
tax  subsidies,  when  Uncle  Sam  calls, 
these  people  can  reject  the  call.  Our 
full-time  military  people,  as  well  as 
Reserves,  as  well  as  National  Guard, 
cannot  refuse.  There  are  instances  of 
this  being  the  case  as  most  recently  as 
the  Persian  Gulf.  We  can  pay  reservists 
a  very  small  fraction  in  comparison, 
and  when  they  are  called,  they  serve. 

The  answer  to  our  defense  sealift 
needs  is  not  squandering  more  money 
on  the  U.S. -flag  merchant  marine.  The 
answer  is  to  bring  their  tax-supported 
salaries  and  benefits  in  line  with  other 
military  personnel. 

I  hope  you  agree  that  paying  a  mer- 
chant marine  cook  more  than  a  Navy 
captain  in  the  name  of  national  defense 
is  as  wasteful  and  absurd  as  paying 
$1,800  for  toilet  seats  and  $400  for  ham- 
mers. I  think  it  is  time  to  draw  the 
line. 

No  one  can  say  we  expect  seafarers  to 
live  on  Third-World  wages,  like  they 
claim,  or  like  their  proponents  have  ar- 
gued on  the  floor  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  when  we  have  offered 
other  amendments. 

If  the  defense  pay  equity  amendment 
is  adopted,  we  allow  taxpayers  to  foot 
the  bill  of  crew  billets,  but  only  up  to 
the  cost  of  regular  military  billets. 

I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor  just  as 
soon  as  I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read.  Then  the 
amendment  will  be  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslev]  for 
himself.  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Burns  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1076. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa^re  68.  line  20.  after  •law,"  insert  the 
following:  ahe  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
not  obligate  funds  after  December  21.  1993. 
for  entering  into  any  sealift  contract  or 
charter  under  which  the  Secretary,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  is  to  pay.  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor,  compensation  (including  reg- 
ular rate  pay.  overtime  rate  pay.  and  other 
pay-related  benefits*  with  respect  to  a  sea- 
man billet  at  a  total  cost  that  exceeds  the 
total  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
compensation  that  is  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  a  com- 
parable military  billet  reserved  for.  or  filled 
by.  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  but  before  he  pro- 
ceeds. I  would  like  to  temporarily  set 
aside  the  measure  for  2  minutes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1077 

(Purpose:  To  provide  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  Pilot  Mentor-Pro- 
tege Program  under  which  developmental 
assistance  is  furnished  by  major  Defense 
contractors  as  mentors  to  small  business 
concerns  owned  and  controlled  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals so  that  such  firms  may  become  better 
qualified  subcontractors  or  suppliers  on 
Defense  contracts) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
matter  be  set  aside  temporarily  to  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  submit  an 
amendment  in  behalf  of  Senators 
NuNN,  Thurmond,  Bingaman.  and 
Smith. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  amendment, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  for 
Mr.  NuNN.  for  himself.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
BiNCA.MAN.  and  Mr.  Smith,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1077. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sf.c.  .  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  title 
in  of  this  Act.  $50,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 


1996  for  ^he  Department  of  Defense  Pilot 
Mentor-Protege  Program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 831  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510;  10  U.S.C  2301  note*,  as  amended:  Pro- 
vided. That  funds  made  available  may  be 
used  by  a  military  service  or  a  Defense  agen- 
cy to  relrtiburse  costs  incurred  by  a  contrac- 
tor (or  subcontractor)  under  an  approved 
contract  line  item  for  the  provision  of 
mentoring  assistance  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved Mentor-Protege  Program  devel- 
opmental assistance  agreement. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Senate  that  this 
matter  has  been  studied,  and  the  man- 
agers have  no  objection.  We  seek  its 
immediate  adoption. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
make  available  $50  million  for  the  con- 
tinued implementation  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Pilot  Mentor-Protege  Program. 
This  amendment  enjoys  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  am  pleased  to  have  as  cospon- 
sors  Senators  Thurmond,  Bingaman, 
and  S.MITH. 

The  Senate's  version  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1994  includes  a  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  $50  million  for  the  Pilot  Men- 
tor-Protege Program.  This  program  en- 
joys bipartisan  support  within  the  Con- 
gress. The  conference  report  for  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Acts 
for  fiscal  year  1992  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1993  bill,  both  included  authoriza- 
tions at  the  Senate-passed  level  of  $30 
million  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  $55  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1993.  With  the 
strong  support  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Defense  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  INOUYE.  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member.  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
DOD  Mentor-Protege  Program  received 
essentially  full  funding  in  both  fiscal 
year  1992.  $30  million,  and  fiscal  year 
1993.  $45  million. 

Although  enacted  in  November  of 
1991.  DOD's  Pilot  Mentor-Protege  Pro- 
gram represents  the  newest  congres- 
sional initiative  to  foster  minority 
business  enterprise.  It  provides  a  con- 
gressionally -recognized  framework 

through  which  major  Government  con- 
tractors can  foster  the  business  devel- 
opment of  small  business  concerns 
owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals, often  referred  to  as  small  dis- 
advantaged businesses  [SDB's]. 

The  Mentor-Protege  Program's  au- 
thorizing legislation  stresses  the  abil- 
ity of  the  mentor  firm  and  its  proteges 
to  custom  design  mentoring  programs 
that  meets  their  mutual  needs.  The  au- 
thorizing statute  recognized  virtually 
every  type  of  developmental  assist- 
ance. Mentoring  regarding  general 
business  management  skills,  such  as  fi- 
nancial and  personnel  management  or 
marketing  and  proposal  development. 
Mentoring  with  respect  to  engineering 
and  technical  skills,  such  as  production 


planning  and  quality  assurance.  Loan 
and  limited  capital  investment  are  also 
authorized  to  meet  the  protege's  needs 
for  working  capital.  To  provide  oppor- 
tunities to  sharpen  performance  skills, 
subcontracts  can  be  awarded  on  a  non- 
competitive basis,  and  accelerated 
progress  payments  are  authorized. 

Mentor  firms  can  obtain  partial  re- 
imbursement of  mentoring  costs  under 
an  existing  DOD  contract,  if  funding  is 
made  available  by  the  DOD  program 
manager.  During  1992,  the  first  full 
year  of  the  program's  implementation, 
several  program-based  Mentor-Protege 
Programs  were  initiated  by  the  mili- 
tary services,  utilizing  program  fund- 
ing. For  example,  the  Navy  initiated 
the  first  effort  under  the  F/A-18E/F 
Program,  with  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.  as  the  mentor  firm  and  River 
City  Metal  Finishing  Co.  as  one  of  the 
proteges.  River  City,  a  startup  com- 
pany, is  being  assisted  to  become  a 
state-of-art  metal  finishing  operation 
in  both  production  and  environmental 
terms. 

The  Air  Force  initiated  two  program- 
based  Mentor-Protege  Programs,  one 
on  the  F-16  Program  and  the  other  on 
the  F-22  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter 
Program.  With  the  F-16  Program  and 
its  Foreign  Military  Sales  Program, 
Lockheed  Fort  Worth  Co.,  the  succes- 
sor to  General  Dynamics  Fort  Worth 
Division,  is  serving  as  the  mentor  and 
Clarkco  as  the  protege.  Lockheed  Fort 
Worth  will  be  assisting  Clarkco  regard- 
ing their  capabilities  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  composite  airframe  structures, 
based  on  technology  innovations  devel- 
oped by  Clarkco.  On  the  F-22  Program, 
the  Air  Force  program  manager  has  al- 
located $10  million  to  support  an  array 
of  Mentor-Protege  relationships  by 
Lockheed  Aeronautical  Systems  Co. 
and  its  partners  Boeing  Miliary  Air- 
craft Co.  and  United  Technologies 
Pratt  &  Whitney,  relating  to  the  F-22 
airframe  and  its  F-117  engine.  Several 
other  major  programs  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  include  mentor- 
protege  programs. 

The  statute  also  authorizes  reim- 
bursement of  mentoring  costs  through 
separate  agreements  between  DOD  and 
the  mentor  firm.  During  the  spring  of 
1993.  DOD  conducted  a  competition  for 
the  award  of  cooperative  agreements 
for  the  provision  of  mentoring  assist- 
ance. On  August  7.  46  cooperative 
agreements  were  awarded  providing  as- 
sistance to  74  proteges. 

The  Mentor-Protege  Program  is 
working.  This  funding  will  enable  the 
program  to  continue  to  advance  the 
participation  of  SDB's  in  DOD  con- 
tracting as  well  as  contracting  oppor- 
tunities of  other  Federal  agencies  and 
the  broader  commercial  marketplace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not.  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1077)  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
^£rF66d  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KOHL).  The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1076 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Grassley  amend- 
ment. We  have  debated  cargo  pref- 
erence a  number  of  times  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  will  not  try  to  extend  that  delib- 
eration other  than  to  make  some  very 
quick  observations. 

I  want  to  share  with  the  Members  in- 
formation that  I  was  able  to  gather 
from  talking  to  our  new  U.S.  Maritime 
Administrator,  Admiral  Herberger. 
During  the  nomination  process,  he  was 
kind  enough  to  respond  to  a  number  of 
questions.  I  might  say.  Admiral 
Herberger,  a  vice  admiral  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  is  an  impressive  individual. 
While  I  respectfully  disagree  with  his 
position  on  cargo  preference.  I  think 
everyone  who  meets  him  feels  it  is  an 
honor  to  have  him  continue  to  serve 
our  country  in  the  capacity  of  Mari- 
time Administrator. 

I  will  also  say.  while  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  position.  I  have  confidence 
that  he  is  willing  to  and  will  try  to 
take  an  objective  look  at  this  area  and 
come  up  with  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. 

Having  said  that.  I  want  to  share 
briefly  with  the  body  some  of  the  facts 
he  was  kind  enough  to  supply  me.  I 
might  emphasize,  these  are  responses 
from  someone  who  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  cargo  preference. 

One  of  the  questions  I  asked  was.  I 
think,  a  fundamental  one.  and  I  hope  it 
is  one  that  all  of  our  colleagues  are 
concerned  about.  That  was  simply  to 
inquire  as  to  what  the  original  intent 
of  cargo  preference  was  to  begin  with. 
He  reminded  me  that  it  had  been  pre- 
scribed in  statute  for  military  cargoes 
since  1904  and  for  nonmilitary  cargo 
since  1954. 

In  that  period  of  time,  he  laid  out 
two  basic  intents  of  cargo  preference. 
One  was  to  stimulate  the  U.S.  economy 
through  shipments  on  U.S.  vessels;  and 
the  second  cargo  preference  goal,  as  he 
outlined  it.  was  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  U.S. -flag  vessels  in  commerce 
in  peacetime  so  that  U.S. -flag  vessels 
and  crews  are  available  during  times  of 
national  emergency. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  worth 
taking  a  look  at  those  goals  and  asking 
ourselves  a  simple  question:  Has  the 
program  that  has  been  in  effect  since 
1904  for  military  cargo  and  since  1954 
for  nonmilitary  cargo  met  the  goals 
that  that  legislation  was  offered  for?  If 
it  has.  you  can  debate  the  goals,  but  at 
least  you  can  admit  it  has  met  the 
guidelines  Congress  set  forth.  I  think 
Members  will  feel  these  facts  included 
in  the  administrator's  letter  apply. 
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First  of  all.  with  regard  to  U.S.  ves- 
sels. I  think  Members  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  in  order  to  qualify  for 
cargo  preference,  you  do  not  have  to  be 
a  U.S.  vessel,  a  U.S. -made  vessel.  In 
other  words,  many  of  the  vessels  that 
enjoy  the  very  lucrative  rewards  of 
coming  under  cargo  preference,  the 
very  huge  taxpayer  subsidies,  are  not 
U.S. -made  vessels  but.  in  fact,  are 
made  overseas. 

Moreover.  I  think  many  Americans 
will  be  shocked  to  know  that  U.S.- 
made  vessels  do  not  necessarily  qualify 
for  cargo  preference.  They  have  to  be 
U.S. -flag  vessels.  In  other  words,  non- 
U.S.-made  vessels,  not  made  in  Amer- 
ica, get  the  subsidy,  and  some  of  the 
vessels  made  in  America  do  not  get  the 
subsidy. 

If  the  goal  as  outlined  is  to  stimulate 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  and  vessels. 
I  submit  that  having  American-made 
vessels  not  qualify  for  the  subsidy  if 
they  are  not  flagged  here,  and  having 
foreign  vessels  qualify  for  this  subsidy 
if  they  are  flagged  here  defeats  the 
very  purpose  of  the  underlying  cargo 
preference  subsidy. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
worth  noting,  as  the  admiral  notes  in 
his  response,  that  55  foreign  military 
vessels  of  over  1.000  tons-there  are  ad- 
ditional foreign  vessels  that  qualify- 
but  55  of  the  vessels  that  qualify  for 
cargo  preference  and  receive  the  sub- 
sidy were  built  overseas,  not  in  the 
United  States. 

Another  goal  outlined  by  the  admiral 
is  to  help  build  up  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. I  think  the  implication  is  our  per- 
sonnel, our  crews  as  well. 

It  may  shock  members  to  know, 
though,  that  Americans  who  serve  in 
the  merchant  marine  that  are  not  on  a 
U.S. -flag  vessel— and  there  are  many- 
do  not  get  the  subsidy,  and  non-Ameri- 
cans who  do  serve  on  U.S. -flag  vessels 
do  get  the  subsidies. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  If  you  are  an 
American  but  do  not  work  on  a  U.S- 
flag  vessel,  you  do  not  get  the  cargo 
preference  subsidy.  If  you  are  not  an 
American,  if  you  are  a  foreign  citizen, 
if  you  owe  your  allegiance  to  another 
country  and  work  on  a  U.S. -flag  vessel, 
you  do  get  the  subsidy. 

So  the  second  area  that  is  laid  out 
for  the  purpose  of  this.  I  think,  is 
thwarted  by  the  very  action  itself.  If 
we  are  really  serious  about  the  goals, 
maybe  we  ought  to  restrict  it  to  the 
U.S. -built  vessels  and  maybe  we  ought 
to  restrict  it  to  U.S.  crews.  But  that  is 
not  what  it  does.  It  provides  this  sub- 
sidy to  foreign-built  vessels  and  foreign 
crews. 

Mr.  President.  I  asked  the  admiral, 
also,  what  the  size  of  the  fleet  has 
been.  Let  me  just  give  you  a  quick 
comparison.  There  are  a  number  of 
numbers  here,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
question  to  ask:  Look,  if  we  have  had 
this  huge,  costly  $1  billion  subsidy  for 
a  number  of  years,  what  has  happened 
to  the  number  of  ships  we  have? 


Here  are  the  admiral's  numbers.  In 
1954.  we  had  3.439  U.S. -nag  vessels. 
Those  are  the  ones  that  get  subsidies— 
3.439  U.S. -flag  vessels.  The  year  1954  is 
of  note  because  that  is  when  we  even 
expanded  cargo  preference  to  provide 
even  more  subsidies. 

The  number  of  U.S. -flag  vessels  with 
the  cargo  preference  subsidy  went  from 
3.439— not  up  but  down— to  603  vessels— 
a  fifth  to  a  sixth  as  many.  In  other 
words,  we  lost  almost  five-sixths  of  the 
fleet  while  we  have  had  the  subsidy  in 
place. 

Mr.  President,  whether  you  are  for 
cargo  preference  or  you  are  against 
cargo  preference,  if  someone  tells  you. 
look,  we  have  had  a  subsidy  to  encour- 
age this  activity  to  grow  and  it  shrunk 
by  five-sixths,  does  not  somebody  ask 
the  question,  look,  is  this  working?  Is 
it  working?  How  can  anybody  look  at 
these  numbers  and  say  it  is  working?  It 
is  a  disaster.  It  is  a  disaster  by  the  very 
standard  that  the  advocates  of  cargo 
preference  put  forward,  that  is,  expand- 
ing the  merchant  marine,  expanding 
our  crews,  expanding  our  vessels  that 
are  available.  We  have  gone  from  23.9 
percent  of  the  world  fleet  down  to  2.5 
percent  of  the  world  fleet. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  some  would  say, 
"Wait  a  minute.  Wait  a  minute.  Just 
the  number  of  vessels  does  not  tell  the 
full  story."  That  would  be  correct.  Per- 
haps even  more  important  is  the  gross 
tonnage,  or  the  deadweight  tonnage. 
Indeed,  those  numbers  are  a  little  dif- 
ferent. Let  me  share  those  with  the 
body. 

In  1954,  when  we  added  nonmilitary 
vessels  to  the  subsidy,  we  had  37,000 
deadweight  tons.  37.199,  according  to 
the  admiral,  deadweight  tons  of  cargo 
preference.  The  subsidy  is  expanded, 
and  by  1992  it  has  dropped  from  37.000 
down  to  22.462  deadweight  tons.  It  has 
gone  from  31  percent.  31.1  percent  of 
the  deadweight  tons  in  the  world  fleet 
down  to  only  3.4  percent  of  the  dead- 
weight tons  in  the  world  fleet. 

The  numbers  are  a  little  different, 
but  the  trend  is  exactly  the  same.  The 
existence  of  the  subsidy  hurt  our  share 
of  world  shipping  tonnage,  hurt  the 
number  of  vessels  that  we  have  under 
the  program. 

By  any  standard  that  you  want  to 
apply,  this  program  cannot  be  called  a 
success  unless  you  are  somebody  who 
gets  the  money  in  your  pocket.  It  is 
perhaps  a  success  to  them  because  they 
get  paid  more  than  others  who  compete 
with  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  asked  the  admiral 
how  many  days  the  average  U.S. -flag 
vessel  crew  works.  Some  take  shots  at 
Congress.  Some  are  worried  about  our 
schools  not  being  open  enough  days. 
But  the  average  taxpayer  in  this  coun- 
try knows.  They  work  every  working 
day.  unless  there  is  a  holiday  or  unless 
they  get  a  vacation.  Some  of  our  folks 
get  a  couple  weeks'  vacation,  some  get 
none.  Some  of  them  get  4  weeks  if  they 
are  lucky. 


The  average  number  of  working  days 
by  these  folks,  who,  by  any  standard, 
are  reasonably  well  paid,  and  certainly 
much  higher  paid  than  most  workers  in 
America,  is  144  days  a  year.  That  was 
the  comment  of  the  advocate  of  cargo 
preference.  That  is  the  advocate  of 
cargo  preference  who  gave  me  that  fig- 
ure, not  a  detractor— 144  days  worked. 

Is  this  working?  Well,  it  works  if  you 
only  have  to  work  144  days,  but  for  the 
taxpayers  who  pay  the  bill,  who  have 
to  shell  out  the  money  for  this  subsidy, 
it  does  not  work  so  well. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  those  are  not 
my  figures.  Those  are  the  ones  supplied 
by  the  advocates  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  asked  the  admi- 
ral what  are  the  salary  ranges  on  U.S- 
flag  vessels.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  brought  to  the 
Senate  some  very  valuable  background 
in  comparing  annual  salaries,  and  I 
think  they  speak  for  themselves.  But 
we  laid  out  a  number  of  countries: 
United  States.  Denmark.  Germany, 
Greece,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Taiwan.  It  was  meant  to  be  a  broad- 
ranging  group  that  would  encompass  a 
wide  range  of  countries  that  own  ves- 
sels or  foreign  registration  vessels. 

The  list  we  got  back  was  not  the  fig- 
ures that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has. 
which  are  complete  figures.  The  list  we 
got  back  was  of  salaries,  only  base 
wage  cost.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
complete  cost,  a  complete  breakdown, 
fringe  benefits  and  so  on,  bonuses. 
These  are  just  the  base  wage  costs. 

For  a  master:  United  States,  $9,100; 
Denmark,  $3,100;  Germany.  $3,750-  and 
that  is  an  interesting  figure  because 
while  their  average  worker  salary  is 
comparable  to  ours  or  even  higher  than 
ours  in  many  areas,  perhaps  because  of 
the  drop  in  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
theirs  is  something  near  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  our  salaries— Greece,  $16,100; 
Japan,  $3,500:  Liberia,  $4,270;  Singa- 
pore, $2,950;  Taiwan,  $3,700. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  salaries 
for  a  master,  according  to  the  admiral, 
on  a  monthly  basis.  That  is  base  sal- 
ary; that  is  not  full  salary.  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  is  more  than 
double  its  nearest  competitor  on  this 
list,  more  than  double,  and  these  are 
the  base  salaries  alone  per  month. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  if  we 
sincerely  want  to  accomplish  the  goals 
that  cargo  preference  was  laid  out  for. 
you  have  to  find  a  different  program 
What  we  accomplish  with  cargo  pref- 
erence is  to  line  the  pockets  of  some 
very  wealthy  people,  but  we  do  not  ac- 
complish the  goal  of  expanding  the 
number  of  U.S. -flag  vessels.  It  has 
dropped.  We  do  not  expand  the  goal  of 
making  U.S.  ships  more  competitive. 

Let  me  just  simply  share  some  addi- 
tional figures  on  staffing  levels  that  we 
asked  for.  We  asked  the  admiral  to 
compare  U.S.  staffing  levels  on  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  with  staffing  levels  of 
other  countries.  Here  are  the  admiral's 
words. 
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With  vessels  of  other  highly  developed  na- 
tions operating  the  crew  of  21  in  liner  trade 
and  from  19  to  20  in  bulk  trade. 

Obviously,  it  varies  on  what  kind  of 
cargo  they  are  carrying  or  how  their 
staffs  are  set  up. 

Compaiable  foreign  flag  vesspls  operate 
with  about  16  crew  members  when  engaged  in 
point-to-point  navigation. 

Let  UB  see  what  we  have  established. 
We  have  established  by  the  advocates 
of  cargo  preference  that  others  operate 
with  smaller  crews.  We  have  estab- 
lished that  our  pay  rate  for  masters  is 
more  than  double  the  highest  in  the 
category'  we  study,  and  there  may  be 
more.  If  other  Members  have  other 
countries  they  want  to  bring  in  for 
comparison  I  certainly  welcome  that. 
We  are  talking  about  cargo  preference 
vessels  not  necessarily  being  American 
in  production,  not  necessarily  being 
American  crews  in  nationality,  having 
staff  levels  significantly  higher  than 
their  competitors,  and  wages  dramati- 
cally greater  than  their  competitors. 

Productivity  per  person  less,  pay  as- 
tronomically higher,  and  working  an 
average  of  144  days. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  wrong.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  who  you  like,  or  their 
lobbyists,  or  what  their  PAC  does.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  trying  to  help 
America.  This  has  not  helped  America. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
have  more  U.S. -flag  vessels  or  not.  It 
has  not  done  that.  It  is  a  question  of 
looting  the  taxpayer  to  pay  for  a  pro- 
gram that  does  not  work  and  that  un- 
fairly penalizes  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country.  Americans  will 
put  up  with  a  lot.  But  they  want  to  be- 
lieve that  their  legislators  are  at  least 
trying  to  do  the  best  for  them.  Mr. 
President,  the  facts  are  very,  very 
clear. 

This  program  has  not  produced  more 
U.S. -built  ships.  It  has  not  produced 
more  U.S. -flag  ships,  it  has  not  pro- 
duced more  U.S.  crewmen  and  women. 
It  has  not  produced  greater  efficiency. 
It  has  not  produced  competitive  pay 
rates.  It  has  not  produced— and  I  re- 
peat, it  has  not  produced— competitive 
rates  for  the  shipment  of  U.S.  cargo. 

It  has  served  the  special  interest 
groups,  but  surely  that  should  not  be 
our  standard.  Surely,  at  some  point  we 
owe  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  a 
better  deal  than  cargo  preference. 

I  relinquish  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  dated  October  19,  be 
made  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Secretary  of  TR.^^■spoRTATlON. 

Washington.  DC.  October  19.  1993. 
Hon.  Daniel  I.nolye. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Defense,  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairma.n:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  posed  by  your  staff  con- 
cerning the  amendment  that  Senator  Grass- 
ley  intends  to  offer  during  Senate  debate  on 
H.R  3116.  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1994.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  would  alter 
existing  cargo  preference  law  by  requiring 
that,  after  December  31.  1993.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  not  contract  with  United 
States-flag  carriers  that  pay  their  merchant 
seamen  more  than  United  States  military 
personnel  for  comparable  billets. 

The  Department  believes  this  amendment 
is  inappropriate  at  this  time  due  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's review  of  cargo  preference 
laws  as  it  develops  a  maritime  revitalization 
proposal.  This  amendment  would  foreclose 
the  Administration's  options  on  the  cargo 
preference  programs.  The  Administration 
does  not  support  any  changes  to  existing 
statutes  in  this  area  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  the  Department  opposes  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Senator  Grass- 
ley. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Federico  Pen  a. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  read  a  few  portions  of 
this  letter: 

The  Department  believes  this  amendment 
is  inappropriate  at  this  time  due  to  the  ad- 
ministration's review  of  cargo  preference 
laws  as  it  develops  a  maritime  revitalization 
proposal.  This  amendment  would  foreclose 
the  administration's  options  on  the  cargo 
preference  programs.  The  administration 
does  not  support  any  changes  to  existing 
statutes  in  this  area  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  so  far 
proves  once  again  that  numbers  or  sta- 
tistics can  be  very  misleading.  Two 
persons  can  receive  the  same  numbers 
and  suggest  different  conclusions. 

For  example,  it  has  been  stated  that 
a  Navy  captain's  billet  is  $8,442  per 
month.  That  is  the  Navy  captain's  pay. 
And  compare  that  to  a  U.S. -flag  master 
on  a  commercial  ship,  and  he  cited 
$44,000  per  month.  That  is  a  horrendous 
difference.  That  is  much  more  than 
many  of  the  presidents  and  chief  execu- 
tive officers  in  the  United  States. 

How  do  we  come  to  these  numbers? 
The  base  pay  of  a  Navy  captain  is 
$8,442.  The  $44,000  is  achieved  from  the 
total  maritime  program  divided  by  the 
number  of  personnel.  For  example,  the 
bill  that  we  are  considering  this  morn- 
ing, the  defense  appropriations  bill, 
calls  for  the  spending  of  $240  billion.  Of 
that  amount,  approximately  $40  billion 
is  for  civilian  pay.  So  if  you  divide  $200 
billion  by  the  number  of  troops,  1.6 
million,  you  will  come  up  with  approxi- 
mately $120,000  per  man  and  woman  in 
the  military. 

The  real  facts  are:  a  private  receives 
$9,777.  And  if  you  include  his  clothing 
allowance,  his  housing  allowance,  three 


meals  a  day.  health  care,  it  would  come 
up  to  $15,621. 

For  a  lieutenant,  his  pay  is  $18,727. 
And  if  you  include  all  of  these  allow- 
ances, dependency  allowances  and 
such,  it  is  $34,000. 

The  real  master's  pay  is  not  $44,000. 
His  base  pay  according  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  is  $5,350  per  month.  We 
are  speaking  of  a  billet.  He  works  ap- 
proximately 6  months  a  year.  That  is 
his  pay,  6  months,  about  $35,000,  $40,000 
a  year,  not  $44,000  a  month.  But  he  is 
on  call  12  months  a  year.  It  is  like  a 
Navy  captain  who  is  commander  of  a 
carrier.  A  carrier  does  not  stay  out  on 
the  high  seas  for  12  months  with  the 
same  crew.  If  that  ever  happened,  none 
of  the  spouses  would  be  happy. 

So  our  crews  stay  out  on  the  high 
seas  for  a  maximum  of  6  months.  They 
are  rotated.  So  a  billet  calls  for  two 
people.  There  are  two  masters  for  this 
ship,  two  captains  for  the  carrier;  two 
executive  officers. 

So  let  us  not  get  confused  by  num- 
bers and  statistics.  All  of  us  can  use 
numbers  and  confuse  the  debate.  But 
that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  debate.  I 
would  hope  it  is  not  so. 

Since  my  dear  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado spent  time  looking  back  into  the 
history  of  the  maritime  industry.  I 
would  like  to  do  the  same. 

In  January  1946,  a  few  months  after 
the  great  victory  of  World  War  II, 
America  literally  controlled  the  seven 
seas.  The  British  fleet,  the  British  mer- 
chant marine,  was  almost  nonexistent. 
They  were  all  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  Japanese  fleet,  the  Japanese  mer- 
chant marine,  was  nonexistent.  There 
were  no  Chinese  fleets  of  any  category, 
no  Korean  fleets.  The  German  fleet? 
All  on  the  bottom  of  the  seas.  Russian 
fleet?  None.  We  were  numero  uno.  And 
if  you  wanted  to  carry  cargo  from  your 
shore  to  another  shore,  you  had  to  call 
upon  an  American  merchant  fleet.  We 
were  that  powerful.  But  then  as  great 
humanitarians,  we  decided  to  help  the 
less  favored  of  this  world — the  Marshall 
plan.  So  we  rebuilt  Germany;  we  helped 
Russia;  we  rebuilt  Japan,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  all  of  these  countries. 

Today,  even  the  bankrupt  Russians 
have  more  ships  than  the  Americans. 
We  rank  No.  14,  Mr.  President — No.  14. 
In  1946,  we  were  No.  1.  Since  then,  and 
rightfully  so,  we  have  maintained  a 
high  standard.  Our  ships  are  the  safest. 
I  would  not  want  my  son  to  work  on  a 
Chinese  vessel,  or  Korean  vessel,  or 
Japanese  vessel,  or  British  vessel.  I 
would  want  my  son  to  work  on  an 
American  vessel,  where  I  know  that  all 
of  the  safety  features  are  included. 
That  is  why  they  are  expensive. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
brought  out  the  comparisons  of  pay. 
That  is  the  problem  we  have.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  cargo  preference  laws,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  subsidies,  we  would 
not  be  No.  14,  Mr.  President;  we  would 
be  No.  0. 
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One  may  ask  the  question:  Why  is  it 
so  important  that  we  maintain  a  fleet? 
Why  can  we  not  just  call  upon  the  Brit- 
ish or  the  Greeks,  or  whatever  country 
it  is.  and  ask  them  to  provide  shipping 
for  us? 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  a  little 
war  that  occurred  in  the  Middle  East— 
the  so-called  "Yom  Kippur  war.  '  In 
that  w^r.  because  of  the  sudden  attack 
by  the  Egyptians,  the  Israelis  found 
themselves  on  the  verge  of  collapse  In 
a  few  short  days  they  had  to  use  up  all 
of  their  armaments,  their  bombs,  their 
bullets.  So,  desperately,  they  called 
upon  us  for  aissistance.  supplies,  war 
materiel.  We  called  upon  our  merchant 
fleet  to  carry  this  cargo  and.  because 
our  fleet  was  so  small,  there  were  none 
available.  We  called  upon  Americans 
with  ships  under  foreign  flags. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  spoke  of 
American  ships  under  foreign  flags.  Li- 
berian.  or  Panamanian  flags.  We  asked 
them,  "How  about  carrying  cargo  to  Is- 
rael." They  received  the  word  from 
Saudi  Arabia  that  if  you  do  carry 
cargo,  you  are  not  going  to  do  business 
with  us.  So  no  one— no  one— came  to 
the  aid  of  the  United  States.  We  had  to 
fly  in  the  cargo  with  our  military 
cargo  planes.  Two  of  them  nearly  got 
shot  down.  If  they  had  been  shot  down, 
I  suppose  we  would  have  been  involved 
in  a  war  at  that  time. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  main- 
tain a  merchant  fleet.  Mr,  President,  it 
is  expensive,  but  not  as  expensive  as 
my  friends  from  Iowa  and  Colorado 
would  suggest.  And  as  I  indicated  by 
reading  excerpts  from  the  letter,  the 
administration  is,  at  present,  looking 
into  new  proposals  to  present  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  the  patience— just  a 
few  months — to  wait  upon  the  adminis- 
tration for  their  report. 

Cargo  preference  has  been  maligned, 
and  very  much  so,  Mr.  President.  Every 
country  with  a  merchant  fleet  has 
cargo  preference.  We  are  the  last  to 
join  the  cargo  preference  class,  and  we 
are  reluctantly  doing  that. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  mail 
coming  from  the  British  Isles  to  the 
United  States  is  always  carried  on 
British  ships — always.  Mail  coming 
from  Germany  is  always  carried  on 
German  ships  or  German  aircraft.  Mail 
from  Japan,  cargo  from  Japan,  is  al- 
ways on  Japanese  ships. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  a  free  en- 
terprise country.  We  are  an  open  coun- 
try, and  so  we  proclaim  to  the  world: 
Come  in  and  bid.  We  want  to  send  our 
mail  from  the  United  States  to  Europe, 
and  the  lowest  bidder  will  get  the  busi- 
ness. 

We  pay  our  sailors  a  comparable 
wage  with  those  men  and  women  who 
work  on  the  shore,  which  admittedly  is 
much  higher  than  those  in  Europe.  If 
my  memory  is  correct,  Mr.  President, 
last  year  the  lowest  bidder  was  a  Pol- 
ish steamship  company.  They  are  car- 


rying our  mail  to  NATO.  If  that  is  what 
we  want  to  do.  my  colleagues  should 
come  out  and  say  so.  I  would  prefer  to 
see  a  merchant  fleet  with  an  American 
flag.  If  the  time  comes  when  we  must 
ship  cargo  to  our  men  overseas,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  depend  upon  our 
friends,  who  may  change  overnight. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  every  country 
with  a  fleet  has  a  cargo  preference  law. 
If  you  want  to  buy  oil  from  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, can  we  send  our  ships  there?  No 
way.  You  put  it  on  a  Saudi  Arabian 
vessel.  If  you  want  to  buy  oil  from  Ku- 
wait, it  is  on  Kuwaiti  ships.  We  may 
use  our  ships  if  none  of  their  ships  are 
available.  Do  we  send  our  ships  to  pick 
up  the  Toyotas  and  Hondas  and 
Acuras?  The  Japanese  send  their  ships 
over.  That  is  their  law. 

Our  law  says  that  if  it  is  for  foreign 
aid.  50  percent  must  go  on  U.S.  ships.  If 
it  is  for  military  cargo,  what  are  we 
suggesting?  That  we  send  military 
cargo  on  foreign  vessels?  To  the  lowest 
bidder?  Oh,  there  are  many  low  bidders 
around  here  that  would  be  very  happy 
to  ship  American  military  cargo. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  based  upon 
national  pride  alone.  This  is  based 
upon  national  interest.  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  op- 
posing this  amendment. 

My  final  word.  I  began  my  remarks 
by  looking  back  into  history  and  re- 
calling those  days  when  we  were  No.  1. 
when  we  carried  just  about  all  of  the 
traffic  in  the  world.  To  be  exact,  it  was 
about  80  percent  of  all  of  the  ocean- 
going traffic.  Today,  our  ships  carry 
less  than  5  percent  of  our  foreign  cargo. 
Over  95  percent  of  our  foreign  cargo  is 
carried  by  foreign  vessels,  in  and  out  of 
America.  We  sell  goods,  and  they  are 
shipped  on  foreign  vessels.  We  buy 
goods,  and  they  are  shipped  on  foreign 
vessels.  Some  day  we  will  find  our- 
selves being  hostages  by  these  coun- 
tries with  large  shipping  companies. 

I  hope  I  am  not  around  when  that 
happens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, (Mr.  Breaux]. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  will  support  the 
chairman's  motion  to  table  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

Let  me  start  by  commending  the 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  for 
his  very  eloquent,  well-reasoned  and 
thoughtful  remarks  on  why  this 
amendment  is  not  a  good  idea. 

Let  me  suggest  to  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  that  perhaps  we  ought  to 
enter  into  an  informal  arrangement 
whereby  we  only  do  cargo  preference 
amendments  about  once  a  month  in- 
stead of  rehashing  the  same  amend- 
ment about  every  15  days.  That  will 
probably  save  everybody  a  great  deal  of 
time,  because  the  arguments  are  indeed 
the  same. 

Let  n*e  start  off  by  saying  this  is  a 
bad  amendment.  It  is  not  needed,  not 


necessary,  and  is  not  good  public  pol- 
icy. We  should  not  confuse  the  facts. 
Cargo  preference  does  not  apply  to 
commercial  cargo— nothing  that  we 
ship  in  commercial  trade,  whether  it  be 
clothes,  shoes,  bananas,  rice.  corn,  or 
soybeans.  That  is  a  commercial  trans- 
action. It  is  not  subject  to  the  cargo 
preference  laws.  It  can  go  on  any  ship. 
It  can  go  on  the  cheapest  ship  or  the 
most  expensive  ship. 

There  is  no  Federal  requirement  that 
commercial  cargo,  no  matter  what  it 
is,  or  where  it  is  going,  has  to  be  sub- 
ject to  cargo  preference  laws.  It  can  go 
any  way  that  it  wants  to  go  on  any 
ship  that  the  shipper  or  the  receiver 
agrees  that  it  should  be  shipped  on. 

Cargo  preference  laws  only  apply  to 
U.S.  military  cargo  and  anything  that 
is  shipped  under  a  Government  subsidy 
program.  That  is  it;  nothing  else. 

The  Senator's  amendment  is  inter- 
esting because  it  addresses  military 
cargo.  We  are  talking  here  about  im- 
portant things  of  the  military— in 
terms  of  people  being  shipped,  in  terms 
of  guns  and  ammunition,  tanks,  and 
helicopters  being  shipped.  He  says  by 
his  amendment  that  if  the  cost  that  we 
pay  a  commercial  captain  for  that 
shipment  in  a  U.S.  vessel  is  more  than 
the  cost  that  we  pay  a  Navy  captain, 
then  we  cannot  ship  it  in  a  U.S.  vessel. 

His  amendment  would  do  away  with 
the  cargo  preference  program  for  mili- 
tary cargo.  We  would  be  shipping  our 
men  and  women,  our  tanks,  our  heli- 
copters in  ships  from  Liberia.  Panama, 
or  China,  or  any  other  country  that 
feels  they  want  the  cheapest  crew  they 
can  possibly  get,  a  crew  that  has  no 
loyalty  to  the  United  States,  a  crew 
that  will  not  want  to  go  in  harm's  way 
in  wartime  to  bring  American  men  and 
women  to  a  battle  zone.  But.  he  says  if 
we  pay  our  captains.  American  cap- 
tains, more  than  we  pay  our  Navy  cap- 
tains who  are  in  the  military,  we  can- 
not use  an  American  ship. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a  good  ar- 
gument. If  that  argument  were  logical, 
we  could  extend  it  to  the  point  that 
would  say  if  the  Defense  Department 
pays  a  Navy  or  Air  Force  pilot  less 
than  a  private  airline  pays  their  pilot, 
then  we  should  never  have  a  defense 
contract  with  American  Airlines  be- 
cause they  pay  their  pilots  more  than 
we  pay  pilots  in  the  Air  Force.  There- 
fore, the  airline  could  not  participate 
in  any  Government  programs,  and  the 
Navy  or  the  Air  Force  or  the  military 
could  never  transport  anything  on  U.S. 
commercial  airlines. 

Or  if  you  extend  the  logic  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
you  could  make  the  argument  that  if 
American  farmers  received  more  in  sal- 
aries or  income  than  a  person  in  a  com- 
parable position  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  American  farmers  should 
not  participate  in  a  subsidy  program  or 
they  should  never  get  any  benefits 
under  a  farm  subsidy  program  because 
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they  are  making  more  money  than  the 
comparable  Government  employed  per- 
son in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  the  use  of  the  American-flag  ships 
to  carry  defense  cargo  is,  in  effect,  sav- 
ing the  military  money,  if  you  assume 
that  you  do  not  want  to  ship  defense 
cargo  in  foreign  flags  and  be  dependent 
on  foreign  flags  to  carry  the  military 
cargo? 

I  think  there  is  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment that  says  you  do  not  want  to  be 
dependent,  as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
outlined  with  respect  to  military  ship- 
ments. 

If  that  is  the  case,  the  use  of  the 
American-flag  ship,  the  current  ar- 
rangement, actually  saves  the  Defense 
Department  money  because  the  alter- 
native would  be  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  establish  its  own  fleet  to  carry 
this  cargo.  That  is  not  a  fleet  that  they 
would  be  utilizing  all  the  time  because 
the  cargo  shipments  have  peaks  to 
them  when  the  situation  demands  it. 

So  if  you  took  that  approach,  you 
would  have  to  spend  large  amounts  of 
money  Co  develop  the  fleet,  the  ships. 
You  would  have  to  have  a  lot  of  people 
on  standby  positions  in  the  military  in 
order  to  sail  the  ships  on  those  occa- 
sions when  it  was  necessary  to  do  so. 

This  arrangement  which,  in  effect, 
has  the  ships  in  the  private  sector  pri- 
vately manned  and  then  callable  by  the 
military  when  they  need  them,  actu- 
ally ends  up  economizing  on  the  sce- 
nario that  I  have  just  outlined  to  the 
Senator. 

Would  that  not  be  the  case? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  making  a  very  good  point, 
and  he  is  absolutely  correct. 

I  will  give  an  example  of  what  is  hap- 
pening. The  Navy  has  just  entered  into 
contracts  at  the  cost  of  $1  billion  to 
convert  five  ships  so  they  can  put  them 
into  their  sealift  program.  For  $1  bil- 
lion under  a  U.S.  merchant  marine  pro- 
gram, we  could  give  them  50  or  60  ships 
that  would  be  operating  every  day  and 
would  be  available  for  the  next  10 
years. 

It  is  much  more  cost  effective  to 
maintain  an  active  merchant  marine 
with  U.S.  merchant  sailors  who  are 
working  every  day  on  that  ship  so  they 
would  be  ready  to  serve  the  military  in 
times  of  national  emergency.  That  is 
real  cost  savings  in  the  long  run  and 
one  of  the  reasons  the  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  opposing  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  One  of  the  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  made  the  ar- 
gument that  we  have  this  cargo  pref- 
erence   requirement,    the    number    of 


American-flag  ships  has  diminished, 
and  he  somehow  tries  to  make  a  causal 
connection. 

I  would  argue,  as  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  said,  that  if  we  had  not  had 
cargo  preference  we  would  be  without 
any  American-flag  ships. 

The  fact  is,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
other  countries  who  sustain  a  signifi- 
cant merchant  marine,  almost  without 
exception— not  entirely,  but  almost 
without  exception— couple  it  with  very 
rigorous  cargo  preference  requirements 
of  their  own? 

One  of  the  reasons  our  fleet  has  di- 
minished is  because  we  have  not  com- 
peted effectively  against  the  subsidies 
and  the  cargo  preference  and  the  un- 
derwriters which  other  countries  are 
providing  to  their  merchant  marine 
and,  as  a  consequence,  they  have  been 
able  to  compete  with  our  people,  in  ef- 
fect, on  an  unfair  basis.  That  is  the  ex- 
planation for  what  has  happened. 

Now  the  cargo  preference,  to  some 
extent,  has  protected  us  from  that.  But 
many  of  us  think  that  the  United 
States  actually  needs  to  have  a  fully 
developed  program  effectively  competi- 
tive with  other  countries  to  sustain  a 
merchant  marine  component  as  part  of 
our  national  economy. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  The  Senator  makes  a 
very  good  point. 

Many  other  countries'  cargo  pref- 
erence laws  that  we  have  to  compete 
with  on  a  day-to-day  basis  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  United  States.  Ours 
only  affect  military  cargo  and  cargo  of 
Government-subsidized  programs. 

Other  countries'  cargo  preference  laws 
apply  to  everything  shipped  from  that 
country.  If  you  want  to  ship  anything 
out  of  their  country,  it  can  only  go  on 
their  vessels.  Many  countries  say,  if 
you  want  to  call  on  our  ports,  you  have 
to  use  our  ships;  otherwise,  you  cannot 
sail  any  of  those  products  into  our 
country. 

Our  cargo  preference  program  is,  in 
fact,  very  small  in  comparison  to  many 
of  the  countries  that  we  compete  with. 

Let  me  make  a  final  point,  and  I  will 
close  on  this,  because  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  extend  the  debate  any  longer: 
The  law  already  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  authorize  a  military  cargo 
travel  in  vessels  other  than  U.S.  ves- 
sels if  the  U.S. -flag  rates  are  excessive 
or  otherwise  unreasonable.  That  is  the 
law  today. 

If  the  authors  of  this  amendment  say 
we  should  not  be  using  excessive  rates 
for  our  U.S. -nag  vessels  then  they  are 
in  agreement  with  what  the  law  re- 
quires now.  If  the  President  can  make 
a  finding  that  these  rates  are  excessive 
and  unreasonable,  then  we  are  not 
going  to  use  U.S.  ships.  I  think  when 
we  look  at  the  total  package  we  find 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  Amer- 
ican military  cargo  and  our  American 
sailors  being  moved  to  destinations  on 
American  ships.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
too  much  to  ask  for  a  nation  that  is 


concerned  about  having  a  strong  mili- 
tary. A  cargo  preference  program  con- 
tributes to  that  strong  military. 

The  amendment  should  be  tabled  or 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derscore this  point  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  made. 
Really  the  ultimate  issue  is  whether 
you  are  going  to  have  any  merchant 
marine  capacity.  The  people  who  are 
arguing  on  the  other  side,  in  effect  the 
logic  of  where  they  want  to  take  us 
would  be  to  eliminate  that  capacity 
and  make  us  totally  dependent  on  for- 
eign ships. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  find  itself  in  that  posture. 
There  are  strong  security  reasons,  first 
and  foremost,  why  that  ought  not  to  be 
the  case,  and  there  are  strong  eco- 
nomic reasons  why  that  ought  not  to 
be  the  case. 

In  fact,  it  is  my  own  view  that  we 
ought  to  be  taking  measures  to  help  re- 
build the  American  merchant  marine, 
particularly  when  we  look  at  other 
countries  who  clearly  have  been  doing 
exactly  that  with  respect  to  their 
fleets.  They  perceive  a  national  inter- 
est in  being  supportive  of  their  mer- 
chant marine  and  have  programs  in 
order  to  do  that. 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  closed  out  of  this  activity. 
I  think  it  would  have  very  severe  eco- 
nomic consequences,  and  it  may  well 
have,  under  certain  circumstances,  dis- 
astrous military  and  security  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  is  very  clear  and  totally 
accurate  in  what  he  has  just  shared 
with  our  colleagues. 

In  addition  to  all  the  reasons  I  think 
the  amendment  is  a  bad  idea  and  bad 
public  policy,  the  administration  has 
clearly  said  that  they  are  undertaking 
a  review  of  the  cargo  preference  laws 
and  that  their  hands  should  not  be  tied 
at  this  time.  That  review  will  look  at 
all  of  the  cargo  preference  rules  and 
laws,  how  it  works,  and  how  it  can  be 
improved. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  a 
letter  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
put  in  the  Record,  makes  the  point 
that  they  are  reviewing  the  cargo  pref- 
erence laws.  Let  us  not  decide  that 
issue  and  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
making  the  right  decisions  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  we  should  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressec^l  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Senator  Gr.'\ssley. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  thing  that  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
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will  let  me  clarify  right  off  the  bat 
about  my  comparison  of  the  figures  of 
$44,000  to  $8,000  is  that  the  military  bil- 
let information  that  I  received  and 
based  my  statements  on  was  from  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

What  I  asked  for  was  the  total  cost  of 
billets  by  rank,  and  that  is  what  I  was 
sent.  It  also  includes  base  pay:  it  in- 
cludes housing;  it  includes  FICA;  and  it 
includes  retirement.  A  Navy  captain's 
pay  and  benefits  come  out  to  $8,422  per 
month  based  upon  DOD  data. 

If  it  is  higher  than  that,  that  is  fine. 
But  that  will  be  the  cap  that  we  sub- 
sidize U.S.  seafarers,  whatever  it  is. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  received 
from  me,  with  my  "Dear  Colleague  " 
letter  last  week,  a  copy  of  this  page 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
says  that  a  Navy  captain  does  receive 
$8,422  a  month,  and  that  compares  with 
this  figure,  $44,072. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion on  the  other  side  about  cargo  pref- 
erence. Cargo  preference  is  not  the 
point  here.  The  point  is  that  U.S.  sea- 
farers should  not  be  subsidized  more 
than  the  men  and  women  in  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Ma- 
rines. 

Again,  this  whole  amendment  is 
based  upon  equity  between  our  subsidy 
for  these  jobs  here  and  what  we  pay 
comparable  people  in  the  full-time 
military. 

I  did  not  raise  this  point.  In  fact,  I 
may  not  even  be  here  today  with  a  pay 
equity  amendment  if  the  committee  re- 
port had  not  said  that  we  should  not 
reimburse  executive  pay  for  defense 
contractors  at  a  higher  level  than  we 
reimburse  comparable  work  in  public 
service.  And  they  gave  as  an  example 
what  a  Cabinet  member  might  get. 

I  am  here  to  say  that  "What  is  good 
for  the  goose,  is  good  for  the  gander.  " 

The  issue  is  equity.  The  issue  is  not 
cargo  preference.  We  do  not  do  away 
with  cargo  preference.  Anybody  who 
says  we  are  going  to  do  away  with 
cargo  preference  assumes  that  there 
will  not  be  some  renegotiation  of  labor 
contracts.  We  are  not  assuming  no  sub- 
sidy. We  are  only  limiting  the  subsidy 
to  what  the  taxpayers  pay  comparable 
positions  in  the  full-time  military. 

There  was  sent  out — and  I  presume 
that  most  every  Member  may  have  re- 
ceived this  from  the  industry  and  from 
the  labor  people  in  the  maritime  indus- 
try—a 2-page  rationale  for  rejecting 
my  amendment.  Since  so  many  people 
are  so  busy  that  they  may  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  listen  to  all  of  this  de- 
bate and  may  base  their  vote  on  some 
false  arguments  that  are  given  by  the 
industry  and/or  the  union,  I  want  to 
react  to  that. 

Of  course,  the  industry  is  under- 
standably alarmed  about  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  ironic  that,  after  all  these 
years  of  subsidies  in  the  name  of  the 
Fourth  Arm  of  National  Defense,  the 
moment   someone   suggests   that   they 


start  living  like  it,  they  now  seem 
more  interested  in  arguing  that  they 
are  different  from  the  uniformed  mili- 
tary and  then,  consequently,  should  be 
paid  more  per  billet. 

I  think  that  this  publication  put  out 
in  opposition  to  my  amendment  is  full 
of  distortions,  and  I  want  to  correct 
them. 

The  maritime  industry  says  that  this 
is  unprecedented  and  hearings  have  not 
been  held.  Well,  we  have  debated  a  lot 
of  things  on  this  floor  upon  which  hear- 
ings were  not  held.  We  will  be  passing 
pretty  soon— it  was  debated  an  hour  al- 
ready—a 19-page  rewrite  of  the  rights 
of  Western  cattlemen  to  graze  public 
lands.  We  did  away  with  mohair  and 
honey  programs  for  farmers  without 
those  hearings. 

What  is  truly  unprecedented  about 
this  debate  is  that,  for  the  first  time. 
Senators  have  learned  that  some  mas- 
ters of  U.S. -flag  ships  cost  $44,000  per 
month  in  wages,  overtime,  and  bene- 
fits, and  our  own  Navy  captains  only 
cost  $8,422. 

This  paper  also  goes  on  to  argue  that 
my  amendment  is  "antilabor,  intrud- 
ing into  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess, and  directing  the  Government  to 
dictate  what  can  and  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  such  agreements." 

This  does  not  intrude,  nor  dictate  to 
companies  and  labor  unions.  It  leaves 
the  choice  up  to  them.  If  they  want  to 
carry  DOD  cargoes,  then  they  will  have 
to  do  it  with  a  subsidy  cap— not  with- 
out a  subsidy— but  a  subsidy  cap  that  is 
still  equal  to  what  we  pay  our  full-time 
military  men  and  women.  Because  this 
amendment  caps  what  the  Government 
is  willing  to  pay  for  billet  costs  at  the 
level  of  military  billets.  It  does  not  do 
away  with  the  subsidy. 

They  go  on  to  say.  "Its  logic  would 
have  all  private-sector  wages  equated 
with  those  of  the  U.S.  military  while 
distorting  the  true  costs  to  begin 
with." 

The  logic  of  the  amendment,  as  I 
have  said  three  or  four  times,  is  iden- 
tical to  the  committee's  regarding 
CEO's,  and  the  cost  of  those  CEO's  to 
defense  contracts  to  the  Government. 

Up  until  now.  it  seems  to  me— and 
how  ironic  it  is— that  the  maritime  in- 
dustry has  been  wanting  to  equate 
themselves  as  the  Fourth  Arm  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  They  wanted  to  be 
equated  to  the  men  and  women  in  the 
uniformed  armed  services,  but  now 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  so  keen  on  the 
equation  with  military  people  when  we 
require  pay  equity. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  my  'Dear  Col- 
league" "doesn't  note  that  the  average 
annual  wage  for  an  able  bodied  seaman 
is  $33,000." 

Of  course.  I  did  not  note  that  because 
such  a  statement  would  be  misleading. 

First,  note  they  use  the  word 
"wage.  "  which  means — as  I  have  a  sep- 
arate category  here  for  wage— that 
they  have  omitted  the  costs  of  over- 
time and  benefits. 


Second,  note  they  do  not  mention 
that  this  average  annual  wage  is  for  4 
to  6  months  of  work.  So  what  has  ever 
happened  to  the  old  saying,  "A  day's 
wage  for  a  day's  work?"  They  want  3 
day's  pay  for  1  day's  work,  plus  lucra- 
tive overtime,  vacation,  and  other  ben- 
efits—thanks, primarily,  to  Uncle 
Sam's  open  checkbook. 

They  can  have  all  that  if  they  want 
it.  All  I  say  is  that  we  cannot  subsidize 
that  more  than  we  pay  comparable 
military  billets. 

They  also  do  not  tell  us  that  the  av- 
erage billet  cost  for  a  U.S. -flag  seafarer 
runs  over  $200,000  per  year. 

If  the  men  and  women  in  the  uni- 
formed military  can  work  and  live  with 
a  day's  wage  for  a  day's  work,  why  can- 
not the  seafarers?  Why  should  they  be 
able  to  make  a  year's  wage  for  4 
months'  work  and  then  take  time  off? 
Our  military  people  cannot  do  that. 
They  have  to  be  available  all  the  time. 
They  have  to  be  working  all  the  time. 

They  go  on  to  say.  "It  doesn't  note 
that  Navy  manning  for  many  equiva- 
lent jobs  in  each  vessel  is  usually  four 
or  five  times  greater  for  the  same  ves- 
sel function  than  on  a  merchant  ship." 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  document 
admit  that  we  can  compare  apples  to 
apples  and  billet  for  billet.  Some  have 
said  there  is  no  comparison.  Just  yes- 
terday, one  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  said  it  is  comparing  apples  and 
oranges.  This  document,  for  the  first 
time,  admits  you  can  compare  a  billet 
to  a  billet.  We  have  DOD  studies  that 
compare  billets. 

Therefore,  should  a  merchant  marine 
master  in  charge  of  a  crew  of  20  cost 
$528,000  per  year,  while  a  Navy  captain 
in  charge  of  a  crew  of  several  thousand 
cost  a  small  fraction  of  this  amount? 

Again,  a  day's  wage  for  a  day's  work. 
When  a  Navy  captain  is  on  shore  duty, 
she  or  he  is  still  working  for  Uncle 
Sam.  When  a  master  is  on  shore,  he  is 
working  for  himself.  But  note  they  get 
30  days  paid  vacation  for  every  30  days 
at  sea. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
active  Navy  force  of  480.800.  That  is  a 
cut  of  over  50.000  Navy  men  and  women 
from  last  year.  These  480,000  will  be 
working  for  Uncle  Sam  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  physically  lo- 
cated on  a  ship. 

The  fact  that  a  Navy  vessel  could  be 
handled  with  fewer  crewmembers,  even 
if  true,  is  not  relevant  to  this  amend- 
ment or  this  debate. 

Merchant  marine  seafarers  should 
not  be  subsidized  by  taxpayers  on  a 
per-day  or  per-month  basis  one  dime 
more  than  the  pay  of  a  uniformed  mili- 
tary person. 

Then  in  this  document  they  take  of- 
fense at  what  I  say  about  the  $15,700 
war  bonus  for  2  months  war  zone  duty. 
They  make  fun  of  that,  but  that  figure 
comes  from  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. The  war  bonus  for  seafarers  is  100 
percent  base  pay  per  month.  Seafarers 
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also  get  $400  per  day  if  their  harbor  is 
attacked  and  $600  per  day  if  their  ves- 
sel is  attacked.  Taxpayers  foot  the  bill. 
Our  uniform  military  people  get  a  mea- 
sly $150  per  month  for  what  is  called 
hostile  fire  pay. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  my  docu- 
ments state,  that  "some  mariners  re- 
fused gulf  war  service,  when  no  such  re- 
fusals took  place  and  when  all  agree 
that  their  service  was  exemplary." 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  legislation 
because  some  seafarers  would  not  serve 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  The  ex- 
cuse given  for  not  serving  was  that 
they  did  not  have  rehiring  rights,  as  do 
military  reservists,  which  this  legisla- 
tion addressed  the  legislation  that 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Regardless  of  their  excuse,  the  fact  is 
taxpayers  provide  lucrative  subsidies 
to  support  seafarers  so  they  will  be 
available  in  time  of  national  defense 
need.  But  these  seafarers — unlike  mili- 
tary reservists,  full-time  military  peo- 
ple, and  our  National  Guard — have  the 
right  to  decline  Uncle  Sam's  request. 

If  anyone  has  been  misled,  then,  per- 
haps it  is  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
Committee. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  'Senator 
Grassley's  amendment  is  not  about 
equal  compensation;  It  is  designed  to 
torpedo  the  U.S. -flag  merchant  ma- 
rine." 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have 
to  say.  over  the  course  of  several  years 
in  debating  this  thing,  that  I  want  to 
have  a  strong  merchant  marine.  I  want 
my  colleagues  who  support  the  present 
policies  to  look  at  those  policies  and 
see  how  there  has  been  a  deterioration 
of  our  merchant  marine,  under  policies 
decades  old.  So.  if  you  want  to  spend  a 
lot  of  taxpayers'  dollars  in  the  way  of 
a  subsidy,  spend  those  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars in  a  way  that  is  going  to  work. 

By  "going  to  work,  "  I  mean  not  the 
evolution  of  our  numbers  from  1,100 
vessels  in  the  middle  1950"s  down  to  200 
to  300  now.  That  is  not  a  strengthening 
of  our  maritime  industry.  That  is  not 
the  creation  of  jobs.  That  is  a  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

Using  that  amount  of  money  or 
more,  somebody  in  this  body  ought  to 
devise  a  policy  that  will  build  up  our 
maritime,  not  continue  its  deteriora- 
tion. The  only  consideration  I  ask  of 
anybody  in  the  process  of  doing  that  is 
that  any  subsidy  you  think  is  nec- 
essary be  up  front  and  be  appropriated 
annually  so  we  know  exactly  what  it 
Is,  not  these  hidden  subsidies. 

So  they  say  I  want  to  torpedo  the 
U.S. -flag  merchant  marine.  The  fact  is 
this  amendment  includes  the  discipline 
that  might  just  save  our  U.S. -flag  mer- 
chant marine. 

We  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  in- 
credible wage  and  benefit  costs  of  our 
merchant  marine  crew.  Well  over  10 
years  ago,  Military  Sealift  Commander 
Kent   Carroll    warned   that   high   crew 


costs  were  helping  to  destroy  our  U.S- 
flag  merchant  marine.  Increasing  sub- 
sidies such  as  those  President  Clinton 
is  being  pressured  to  support  will  do 
more  harm  than  good,  unless  it  is  di- 
rected to  a  whole  revolutionary  ap- 
proach to  the  subsidy. 

Last,  this  document,  which  came 
from  the  lobby  of  the  maritime  indus- 
try, says  that  it  is  merely  another  step 
in  a  long  campaign  to  turn  over  to  for- 
eign shipping  interests  all  of  America's 
international  shipping  trades. 

My  colleagues  on  this  very  floor— col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle- 
say  that  our  motivation  is  not  to  have 
a  maritime  industry. 

That  is  wrong.  I  want  a  maritime  in- 
dustry that  is  as  strong  and  powerful 
as  it  was  in  the  1950's.  But  with  present 
policy,  it  is  going  to  continue  to  dete- 
riorate. Those  who  defend  the  status 
quo  are  standing  idly  by  when  we  have 
no  merchant  ships.  Why  would  they 
stand  idly  by  and  let  that  happen? 

My  only  interest  when  we  debate 
maritime  subsidies  is  to  strengthen  our 
maritime  and  to  point  out  the  wrongs 
of  the  present  policy.  Again— and  then 
I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor — this 
amendment  is  directly  related  to  a 
sound  policy  that  this  committee  has 
laid  down  in  their  committee  report; 
that  we  should  not  be  paying  execu- 
tives of  defense  contractors  who  do  de- 
fense contract  work  for  the  Federal 
Government  more  than  what  com- 
parable civil  servants  get. 

I  will  read  this  for  the  benefit  of  ev- 
erybody: 

The  committee  believes  reform  is  needed 
in  executive  compensation.  It  emphatically 
states  its  position  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  not  allow  costs  charged  to 
the  Government  for  any  individual  to  exceed 
what  the  Government  is  itself  prepared  to 
pay  its  own  senior  executives,  for  example. 
Cabinet  officials.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee directs  DOD  to  submit  legislation  to  re- 
form Federal  acquisition  regulations  dis- 
allowing any  higher  compensation  packages. 

So  we  are  to  a  point  where  my 
amendment  extends  this  proposition, 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  to  the  fact  that  when  it  comes 
to  high  salaries  like  these  seafarers 
that  the  Federal  subsidy  should  not  be 
any  more  than  what  we  pay  our  own 
military  people  of  like  billet. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  recognized. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
debate  our  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations, I  think  all  of  us  share 
that  the  funding  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  itself  and  its  civilian  contrac- 
tors really  must  produce  in  three  ways. 
Anything  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  be,  No.  1,  cost 
effective:  No.  2,  be  reliable;  and  No.  3. 
meet  the  ethic  of  patriotism.  I  believe 
the  American  merchant  marine  would 


meet  that  test.  I  also  believe  that 
whatever  we  decide  has  to  meet  the 
strategic  needs  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  am  troubled  in  this  conversation 
about  this  issue  that  the  merchant  ma- 
rine is  being  singled  out  in  very  harsh 
terms,  even  punitive  terms  and.  at 
times,  the  debate  has  not  been  factual. 

The  question  before  this  Senate  is 
who  best  transports  supplies  and  other 
materiel  related  to  backing  our  troops 
wherever  they  are  and  whatever  is  the 
situation,  and  what  compensation 
should  they  have. 

I  believe  that  when  it  comes  to  trans- 
porting supplies  and  other  materiel, 
that  that  should  go  under  an  American 
flag,  staffed  by  American  seamen  who 
are  not  only  cost-effective  and  reliable 
but  have  an  ethic  of  patriotism. 

My  colleague  from  Iowa,  with  whom 
I  agree  on  so  many  matters,  said  some- 
thing in  his  remarks  which  troubled 
me.  in  which  he  said  some  American 
merchant  marines  were  reluctant  to  go 
forth  and  sail  the  high  seas  during  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

(Mrs.  BOXER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  correct  that.  I  quote  from 
a  Washington  Post  article  written  by 
Jack  Anderson  of  February  7.  1991.  who 
says  not  the  American  crew  but  a  for- 
eign merchant  crew  balked  at  the  gulf. 

In  a  recent  incident,  one  crew  of  a  German 
ship  refused  to  sail  into  the  gulf  and  the 
shipping  company  had  to  send  a  U.S. -flagged 
ship  to  finish  the  job. 

...  It  was  a  foreign  ship  that  balked  about 
going  into  the  gulf. 

That  ship,  the  Eagle  Nova,  reportedly 
owned  by  a  German  company,  refused 
at  the  last  minute  to  go  into  the  gulf, 
and  its  supplies  were  diverted. 

"When  the  crew  refused  to  go.  Amer- 
ican President  Lines"— a  civilian,  pri- 
vate sector  company  of  the  United 
States  of  America— 'sent  a  replace- 
ment under  U.S.  flag." 

There  is  another  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle that  documents  that. 

Later  on  that  month,  on  February  19. 
1991.  there  is  an  article  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  the  traditional  trade 
journal  for  maritime  issues  quoting 
Gen.  Hansford  Johnson.  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Transportation  Command.  He  said 
this: 

The  civilian  seafarers  who  man  the  Gov- 
ernment cargo  ships,  the  yard  workers  who 
repaired  and  refitted  vessels,  and  the  dockers 
who  load  the  ammunition  ships  all  have  per- 
formed well. 

General  Johnson  singled  out  seagoing 
labor  in  particular,  saying,  'No  American 
ship  has  been  delayed  for  lack  of  crew.  *  *  * 
I  have  heard  of  no  one  who  decided  not  to  go 
aboard  ships  bound  for  the  war  zone  or  who 
wanted  to  get  off  when  times  got  tough. 
That's  not  true  of  the  foreign  ships.  "  the 
military  has  hired. 

That  is  a  quote  by  Gen.  Hansford 
Johnson,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Transpor- 
tation Command. 

So,  Madam  President,  while  we  de- 
bate the  financial  aspects,  I  wanted  to 
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affirm  the  ethic  of  patriotism  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  set  the 
record  straight,  that  no  American  mer- 
chant mariner  balked  at  backing  our 
troops  and  our  President  during  the 
gulf  war. 

That  is  exactly  why  we  need  an 
American  merchant  marine,  because 
they  are  reliable,  because  they  will  go 
to  sea.  because  they  will  back  our 
troops,  whether  it  is  in  an  officially  de- 
clared war  or  whether  it  is  in  a  peace- 
keeping operation.  They  are  reliable, 
they  are  consistent  and  they  are  faith- 
ful. 

How  should  they  be  compensated? 
They  are  civilians,  they  are  not  mili- 
tary. But  as  civilians,  following  an 
ethic  of  patriotism,  they  are  willing  to 
put  themselves  in  harms  way.  There- 
fore, as  civilians,  their  compensation 
can  be  and  should  be  higher. 

I  believe  that  this  is  absolutely  cru- 
cial to  our  strategic  needs.  We  debated 
earlier  this  week  should  American 
troops  serve  under  a  foreign  com- 
mander? That  was  a  spirited  debate. 
Then  the  Congress  worked  its  will.  But 
if  American  people  are  reluctant  to  put 
their  troops  under  a  foreign  com- 
mander, why  would  they  want  to  put 
their  materiel  and  supplies  under  a  for- 
eign-flag ship?  They  then  would  have 
command  over  the  supplies  and  mate- 
riel necessary  to  back  our  troops. 

What  good  are  gallant  men  and 
women  facing  the  eyes  of  an  enemy  if 
they  do  not  have  the  bullets,  the  spare 
parts,  and  the  other  logistical  support 
they  need?  Putting  them  under  a  for- 
eign flag  is  the  same  as  putting  them 
under  a  foreign  commander.  That  is 
why  I  affirm  the  compelling  need  for 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

But  recall.  Madam  President,  that 
these  are  civilians,  and  therefore  to 
compensate  them  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  American  military,  I  believe,  is  not 
an  accurate  framework  to  use. 

Much  has  been  said  that  they  work  4 
to  6  months  and  get  this  pay.  Madam 
President,  the  guys  I  know  from  the 
American  merchant  marine  living  in 
Baltimore  would  love  to  have  a  full- 
time  job.  It  is  that  the  work  is  so 
skimpy  under  an  American  flag  these 
days  where  all  we  have  is  what  goes 
under  the  Jones  Actr— we  have  to  con- 
tinually duke  it  out  for  cargo  pref- 
erence and  now  for  this  military 
cargo— that  there  is  limited  work.  We 
need  to  sustain  this  infrastructure  and 
we  pay  the  price  for  sustaining  that  in- 
frastructure. Maybe  if  we  had  more 
jobs— the  way  to  deal  with  lowering  the 
cost  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
for  individual  ships  at  sea  is  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  more  work  available, 
and  the  volume  will  help  even  out 
those  costs  on  a  daily  basis. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  we  need 
an  American  merchant  marine.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  it  for  military  and  strate- 
gic purposes.  I  think  we  need  to,  in  its 
compensation  framework,  acknowledge 


that  they  are  civilian  contractors  who 
have  been  willing  to  place  themselves 
in  harm's  way  and  have  never  balked 
or  blinked  in  the  eyes  of  an  enemy.  I 
hope,  recognizing  how  well-intentioned 
Senator  Grassley's  amendment  is  and 
the  nature  of  being  more  cost  effective, 
we  would  defeat  the  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  if  I 
may.  I  would  like  to  join  my  dear  col- 
league from  Maryland,  the  gentlelady. 
in  her  words.  I  think  they  were  right 
on  point.  I  just  wish  that  all  Americans 
could  hear  those  words. 

Madam  President,  if  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
once  again  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country  to  the  really 
excessive  problem  of  cargo  preference 
in  this  country. 

All  of  us  understand  subsidies  and 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
in  one  way  or  another  attempts  to  help 
various  industries,  but  cargo  pref- 
erence is  an  example  where  we  have 
really  gone  out  of  the  way  to  provide 
excessive  subsidies  through  providing 
essentially  a  captive  audience  for  the 
shippers. 

Senator  Grassley  has  pointed  out 
the  extraordinarily  high  pay  rate  that 
is  being  paid  as  a  result  of  the  cargo 
preference  program.  As  I  understand 
Senator  Grassley's  argument,  he 
states  that  for  6  or  7  months'  work  an 
officer  aboard  a  private  U.S. -flag  vessel 
can  earn  $100,000  to  $150,000.  That  is 
certainly  a  high  wage  to  be  subsidizing. 

My  own  view  is  that,  as  a  general 
principle,  the  concept  of  cargo  pref- 
erence deserves  very  careful  review. 
This  is  an  issue  which  has  been  raised 
repeatedly  with  respect  to  Public  Law 
480  in  the  transportation  of  American 
agricultural  products  abroad.  It  has 
now  been  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  in  connection  with  the  shipment 
of  various  goods  for  defense  operations 
around  the  world.  It  is  essentially  the 
same  problem.  It  is  obviously  a  very  lu- 
crative subsidy  for  those  who  benefit 
from  it.  It  is  also  a  subsidy  which  has 
been  totally  overdone,  and  I  commend 
Senator  Grassley  for  making  this 
point. 
Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
likewise  join  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri in  congratulating  our  colleague 
from  Iowa  for  his  courage  and  leader- 
ship in  saying  we  want  to  eliminate  an 
outrageous  subsidy  that  is  wasting  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  is  a  subsidy  that  has  long  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  It  is  enormously 
expensive  to  taxpayers. 


I  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  because  he  has  courage  in  taking 
on  this  constituency.  This  is  a  special 
interest  group.  There  is  no  doubt.  This 
is  an  interest  group  that  contributes  a 
lot  in  campaigns.  It  is  very  active,  with 
political  action  committees,  and  so  on. 
I  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  because  he  is  pointing  out  that 
this  subsidy  is  costing  taxpayers  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  and  that 
we  really  should  not  be  subsidizing  this 
small  group  and  paying  them  at  rates 
many  times  what  we  pay  our  military 
personnel,  under  the  so-called  guise  of 
cargo  preference. 

So  I  congratulate  him  for  his  efforts, 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  not  going  to  dispute  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  said.  She  is  sub- 
mitting articles  and  everything.  I  am 
just  going  to  say  that  that  should  not 
distract  in  any  way  from  what  I  said 
about  some  Americans  not  heeding  the 
call  when  they  were  needed. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed,  on  March  16,  1993,  H.R.  1109  en- 
titled "Merchant  Seamen  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  Act,"  and  the  reason  for 
this  passage  was  because  there  were 
some  seafarers  who  said  they  were  not 
going  to  go  because  they  did  not  have 
reemployment  rights  like  people  who 
were  in  the  Reserves  or  the  National 
Guard. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  to  H.R.  3116, 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1994,  regarding  civilian  mari- 
time salaries  and  cargo  preference. 

This  amendment  is  long  overdue.  It 
equalizes  the  extra  pay  to  civilians  in 
the  merchant  marines  and  those  that 
are  given  to  individuals  in  the  full- 
time  military.  Why  do  civilians  get  a 
higher  rate  of  pay  than  those  in  active 
military  service? 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et estimates  that  this  Department  of 
Defense  cargo  preference  subsidy  will 
cost  America's  taxpayers  $592  million 
this  year.  This  may  seem  like  a  bar- 
gain to  some  since  in  fiscal  year  1991 
this  DOD  subsidy  cost  $919  million. 
But,  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  bargain  at 
all. 

Cargo  preference  dictates  that  a  par- 
ticular percentage  of  a  shipment  of 
goods  under  certain  Federal  programs 
must  be  transported  on  U.S. -flagged 
vessels.  Far  too  often  this  lack  of  com- 
petition leads  to  extremely  high  trans- 
portation costs,  which  in  turn  directly 
undercuts  the  amount  of  goods  which 
can  be  sent. 

The  subsidy  which  is  being  consid- 
ered today,  is  a  Defense  subsidy  for 
cargo  preference.  While  Montanans 
have  concern  over  cargo  preference  and 
how  it  severely  restricts  grain  exports, 
this  Defense  subsidy  is  another  exam- 
ple of  a  waste  of  taxpayer  money. 
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This  amendment  addresses  this  in- 
equity In  a  fair  manner.  It  simply  re- 
duces cargo  preference  costs. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Madam  President, 
I  speak  today  in  strong  opposition  to 
Senator  Grassley's  Defense  pay  equity 
amendment  which  would  limit  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  ability  to  contract 
with  U.S. -flag  merchant  marine. 

Currently,  the  administration  is 
working  to  develop  an  overall  mari- 
time revitalizatlon  program  and  is  re- 
viewing our  Nation's  cargo  preference 
laws,  and  I  look  very  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  administration  in  these 
endeavors. 

The  merchant  marine.  In  peacetime, 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  econo- 
mies of  coastal  States  such  as  Califor- 
nia, and  has  far-reaching  impacts  on 
States  that  produce  the  cargo  carried 
by  these  fleets. 

In  times  of  war.  the  need  for  a 
healthy  merchant  marine  cannot  be 
understated.  U.S. -flag  merchant  ma- 
rine vessels  have  played  an  important 
role  in  every  war  in  which  this  Nation 
has  been  engaged.  Let  me  stress  the 
point  that  a  strong  merchant  marine 
fleet  is  critical  to  this  Nation's  na- 
tional security. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  drastically 
alter  the  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  our  nierchant  marine 
without  reviewing  all  of  the  issues, 
asking  all  of  the  questions,  and  exam- 
ining all  of  this  Nation's  needs.  This 
amendment  will  place  artificial  values 
on  the  service  of  U.S. -flag  vessels, 
without  any  discussion  in  the  commit- 
tees with  jurisdiction  over  maritime 
policies.  I  disagree  with  that  approach 
to  this  very  important  issue. 

Our  ultimate  goal  must  be  the  revi- 
talizatlon of  our  maritime  industry,  a 
goal  to  which  I  am  very  committed.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues over  the  next  year  to  under- 
stand what  we  must  do  to  best  achieve 
that  goal.  But.  I  am  certain  that  this 
amendment  is  not  the  way.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  the  Grassley 
amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  There  being  no  de- 
mands for  further  debate.  I  move  to 
table. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]. 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  67, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  324  Leg.] 
YEAS— 67 


Akaka 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Glenn 

.Moseley-Braun 

Birten 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Harkin 

Murray 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Boxer 

Renin 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Pell 

Breaux 

Hutchison 

Pryor 

Bryan 

Inouye 

Held 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Robb 

Campbell 

Kerrey 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

LautenberK 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Leahy 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Levin 

Specter 

DeConcmi 

,  Lieberman 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lott 

Warner 

Dorgan 

Mack 

Wellsione 

Exon 

Mathews 

Wotford 

Feingold 

McCain 

Feinstem 

Mikulski 
NAYS— 30 

Bt-nnett 

Faircloth 

McConnell 

Brown 

Gramm 

Metzenbaum 

Burns 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Chafee 

Gregg 

Pressler 

Coats 

Hatch 

Roth 

Coverdell 

Jeffords 

Simon 

Craig 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Dan  forth 

Kemplhorne 

Smith 

Domenici 

Kohl 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

DAni.tto 

Dole 

Helms 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1076)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  1073 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  yester- 
day, in  connection  with  the  ongoing 
discussions  between  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  regarding  the  poten- 
tial authorization  of  the  use  of  United 
States  force  in  Bosnia,  President  Clin- 
ton sent  a  letter  to  the  majority  lead- 
er. In  that  letter.  President  Clinton 
said:  "I  would  welcome  and  encourage 
congressional  authorization  of  any 
military  involvement  in  Bosnia."  I  am 
very  pleased  that  President  Clinton  has 
been  so  forthcoming. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  I 
am  very  leery  about  using  United 
States  ground  troops  to  implement  an 
agreement  in  Bosnia.  And  if  we  did,  it 
should  be  no  more  than  a  fifth  or  a 
sixth  of  such  a  deployment.  I  believe 
that  more  would  be  too  great  a  per- 
centage for  us  to  contribute  to  such  an 
effort. 

At  this  point,  there  is  no  peace  to 
keep  in  Bosnia,  and  accordingly,  at 
this  time,  we  are  not  in  the  position  of 


debating  and  voting  on  the  issue  of 
United  States  participation  in  an  im- 
plementation force.  However,  if  a  set- 
tlement is  reached  and  the  administra- 
tion does  decide  to  move  ahead  with  a 
mission  in  Bosnia,  issues  such  as  the 
purpose,  goals,  cost  and  size  of  the 
United  States  contribution  need  to  be 
thoroughly  debated  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  sending  of  United  States  forces  to 
Bosnia. 

I  had  been  concerned  that  earlier  this 
month,  at  a  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  Bosnia,  administra- 
tion witnesses  were  unwilling  to  com- 
mit to  seeking  congressional  approval 
prior  to  sending  United  States  forces  to 
Bosnia.  The  letter  that  the  President 
sent  to  the  majority  leader  today  goes 
a  long  way  toward  alleviating  the  dis- 
comfort that  many  of  us  felt  about  the 
administrations  plans  to  involve  the 
Congress  in  any  decision  to  commit 
troops  to  Bosnia. 

Last  night,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Department 
appropriations  bill  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  funds  should 
not  be  appropriated  for  the  deployment 
of  United  States  forces  to  participate 
in  the  implementation  of  a  peace  set- 
tlement in  Bosnia  unless  previously  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

As  many  others  have  said  during  the 
last  few  days,  the  issue  of  congres- 
sional and  executive  prerogatives  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  U.S.  force  abroad 
needs  to  be  addressed  in  the  broader 
context,  and  I  am  committed  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  effort  in  the  coming 
days  and  weeks.  However.  I  believe 
that  President  Clinton's  letter  and  the 
amendment  adopted  on  Bosnia  help  to 
provide  a  context  and  some  precedents 
as  we  proceed  with  that  larger  debate. 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that 
President  Clinton  will  follow  through 
on  his  pledge  to  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress and  encourage  congressional  au- 
thorization of  any  military  involve- 
ment in  Bosnia.  This  is  welcome  news 
as  we  tackle  the  larger  issues  over  the 
next  days  and  months. 

ADVANCED  AIRSHIP  TECHNOLOGY  PROTOTYPE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  spoke  with  'Vice  Adm.  Bill 
Owens,  the  senior  Navy  staff  official  re- 
sponsible for  matching  Navy  resources 
with  Navy  requirements.  During  that 
conversation  I  discussed  with  Vice 
Adm.  Owens  the  continuing  threat 
posed  by  stealthy  cruise  missiles  to  our 
Navy  fleet.  In  that  conversation.  Vice 
Adm.  Owens  outlined  current  Navy  ef- 
forts to  address  this  missile  threat  and 
stressed  the  need  for  both  improved 
sensors  and  platforms  capable  of  de- 
ploying advanced  sensors  which  will 
meet  this  growing  missile  threat. 

Vice  Adm.  Owens  expressed  support 
for  a  continuing  effort  within  the  Navy 
to  develop  a  platform  capable  of  de- 
ploying large  aperture  radar  systems 
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which  are  currently  under  develop- 
ment. The  admiral  said  the  large  air- 
ship was  among  the  options  for  the  fu- 
ture which  could  meet  this  require- 
ment. The  Navy  needs  both  advanced 
sensors  and  capable  platforms  to  de- 
ploy those  advanced  sensors. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  Madam  President, 
over  the  last  6  years,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  spent  $129.3  million  to 
develop  an  airship  platform  capable  of 
deploying  a  large  aperture  radar  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  protect  our  Navy  ships 
from  stealthy  cruise  missiles.  That  is  a 
lot  of  money  to  invest,  only  to  walk 
away  from  this  effort  without  complet- 
ing the  development— especially  given 
that  the  cruise  missile  threat  to  our 
fleet  continues  to  grow. 

I  also  note  that  this  bill  does  not 
contain  funding  necessary  to  continue 
this  important  program.  If  funding  is 
not  provided.  I  understand  that  contin- 
ued development  of  this  platform  will 
not  continue.  In  addition,  if  this  devel- 
opment effort  is  discontinued  this  year, 
large  aperture  radars — currently  under 
development — will  not  have  any  known 
platform  developed  to  support  the 
radar  deployment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
am  aware  of  Senator  Cochr.an  and  Sen- 
ator LoTT's  concern  about  continued 
development  of  this  airship  platform, 
known  as  the  YEZ  2A  advanced  tech- 
nology airship  vehicle,  and  I  agree  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  con- 
tinue development.  The  threats  against 
which  this  platform  will  operate  are 
identified  as  the  highest  priorities  for 
the  Navy.  It  is  this  very  military  re- 
quirement which  has  compelled  our 
committee  to  continue  funding  for  var- 
ious detection  and  targeting  systems.  I 
join  Senator  Cochran  and  Senator 
LoTT  in  their  desire  to  see  this  develop- 
ment continue  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  chairman  to  work 
this  issue  out  in  the  joint  conference. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Senator  Steve.n.s  and  Senator 
CocHR.^N  in  conference  to  work  this, 
funding  issue  out.  I  understand  that 
the  administration  did  not  specifically 
request  funding  for  continuing  this  ef- 
fort, but  I  also  acknowledge  that  the 
airship  prospective  mission  is  one  al- 
ternative that  may  meet  the  Navy"s 
missile  defense  requirement.  For  this  • 
reason,  I  will  make  every  effort  to 
work  with  Senator  Stevens,  Senator 
Cochran,  and  Senator  Lott  to  address 
this  problem  in  the  joint  conference. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  ranking  member. 
Senator  Stevens,  for  their  leadership 
on  this  bill— and  on  this  issue  in  par- 
ticular. I  also  wish  to  thank  Senator 
Cochran  for  his  invaluable  assistance 
on  this  issue  important  to  the  safety  of 
our  Navy  fleet. 

DEPARTME.Vr  OF  DEFENSE  INVESTIGATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  to  discuss  a 
provision  in  the  report  language  with 


my  good  friend.  Senator  iNOUYE.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Defense 
ApproprttK^ions  Subcommittee. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  suggestion 
on  page  43  of  the  report  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  consolidate 
the  criminal  investigative  functions  of 
the  military  services  within  the  De 
partment  of  Defense  Office  of  the 
spector  General.  This  is  an  issue  wi 


J!I!Nr 


of  all  the  issues  related  to  the  conduct 
and  review  of  investigations  prior  to 
mandating  any  major  changes,  such  as 
a  consolidation  of  investigative  func- 
tions. 

I  would  be  interested  in  the  views  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
now   that   the   Armed   Services  Com- 


which  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv-  *ittee  shares  the  concerns  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  over  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  current  orga- 
nizational relationships  among  DOD 
investigative  organizations.  On  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  we  have  been 
trying  for  several  years  to  get  the  De- 
partment to  undertake  a  serious  exam- 
ination of  these  problems,  and  we  have 
been  quite  disappointed  at  their  inat- 
tention. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  his  desire  to  provide  the 
Department  with  the  opportunity  to 
receive  the  views  of  the  advisory  board 
before  taking  final  action.  Accord- 
ingly. I  am  willing  to  wait  for  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  provided 
that  the  Department  reaches  the  fol- 
lowing milestones.  First,  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  advisory 
board  must  be  made  available  to  the 
Congress  prior  to  June  30,  1994.  Second, 
the  Department  must  substantially 
complete  action  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  advisory  board  within  fis- 
cal year  1994.  And  third,  that  the  rec- 
ommendations must  specifically  ad- 
dress, but  not  be  limited  to,  consolida- 
tion of  procurement  fraud  investiga- 
tion activities.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Department  is  capable  of 
meeting  these  conditions,  and  I  expect 
the  Department  to  provide  full  and 
complete  cooperation  on  this  matter  in 
light  of  its  past  inactivity. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  my  good 
friend  that  the  Department  should 
take  prompt  action  to  ensure  that  the 
advisory  board  is  appointed,  that  it 
completes  its  work  in  a  timely  fashion, 
and  that  the  Department  promptly  im- 
plements the  recommendations  of  the 
advisory  board  that  are  adopted  by  the 
Department.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  our  common  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  Department  of  De- 
fense investigations. 

E.VHIBIT  1 

ExcERiT  From  the  Conference  Report  on 
THE  National  Defense  authoriz.'VTIon  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1993  (H   Reit  102-933) 

conduct  and  review  of  INVE.STICATIONS  IN 
the  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (sec. 
902)  that  would  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  to  consolidate  in  the  Defense  Criminal 
Investigative  Service  the  functions  of  the 
Army's  Criminal  InvestiRacion  Command, 
the  Navy  Investixative  Service  Command, 
and  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Special  Investiga- 
tions. The  House  bill  also  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  903)  that  would  repeal  the  statutes 
(10  use.  3020  and  8020)  that  reciuire  that  the 
positions  of  deputies  and  assistants  of  the  In- 
spectors General  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
be  filled  by  military  officers. 


ices  is  quite  familiar. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  expressed  serious  concern  over 
problems  that  have  arisen  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  and  review  of  investiga- 
tions within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Deficiencies  in  the  conduct  and 
review  of  major  investigations,  such  as 
those  involving  the  Tailhook  sympo- 
sium and  the  Iowa  explosion  reflect 
these  problems. 

Last  year,  during  consideration  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993,  the  House  ap- 
proved legislation  that  would  have  con- 
solidated the  criminal  investigative  or- 
ganizations of  the  military  depart- 
ments. The  Senate,  however,  took  a 
different  approach,  and  approved  a  pro- 
vision that  would  have  required  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish  a 
statutory  Commission  on  the  Manage- 
ment and  Review  of  Department  of  De- 
fense Investigations. 

The  conferees  on  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  agreed  that 
Congress  should  not  mandate  consoli- 
dation of  the  criminal  investigative  or- 
ganizations, particularly  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
full  range  of  issues  involving  the  con- 
duct and  review  of  DOD  investigations. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  should  establish  an 
advisory  board  to  conduct  such  a  re- 
view. The  board  would  be  comprised  of 
present  and  past  DOD  officials,  as  well 
as  present  and  past  officials  with  rel- 
evant experience  in  other  Government 
agencies.  The  conferees  set  forth  a 
comprehensive  list  of  26  issues  that 
needed  to  be  addressed,  including  the 
issue  of  consolidation  of  criminal  in- 
vestigative responsibilities.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report  (H.  Rept. 
No.  102-966)  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  committee  has  ob- 
tained a  commitment  from  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  the  Department  will  establish 
such  an  advisory  board  with  a  view  to- 
ward conducting  a  major  review  of 
these  issues.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  charter  has  been  drafted  and 
that  appointments  will  be  announced 
in  the  near  future. 

In  my  judgment,  we  should  give  the 
Department  of  Defense  the  opportunity 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  review 
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The  Senjite  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  911)  that  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  the  ManaKement  and  Review  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Investigations. 

The  House  recedes  with  respect  to  its  pro- 
visions and  the  Senate  recedes  with  respect 
to  its  amendment. 

The  conferees  agree  that  there  is  a  serious 
problem  in  the  conduct  and  review  of  inves- 
tigations iji  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
most  recent  example  is  the  Navy's  flawed  in- 
quiries into  the  incidents  related  to  the  1991 
Tailhook  Symposium  and  the  ensuing  inves- 
tigations. According  to  a  report  issued  by 
the  DOD  Inspector  General  on  September  21. 
1992:  'The  principals  in  the  Navy  investiga- 
tions erred  when  they  allowed  their  concern 
for  the  Navy  as  an  institution  to  obscure  the 
need  to  determine  accountability  for  the 
misconduct  and  the  failure  of  leadership  that 
had  occurred.  In  our  view,  the  deficiencies  in 
the  investigations  were  the  result  of  an  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  exposure  of  the  Navy  and 
senior  Navy  officials  to  criticism  regarding 
Tailhook  91." 

This  is  not  a  novel  problem,  and  it  is  not 
confined  to  investigations  into  issues  involv- 
ing sexual  asisault  and  ha-assment.  Two 
years  ago.  the  Senate  .'\rmed  Services  Com- 
mittee took  note  of  the  committee's  hear- 
ings and  inquires  into  a  number  of  DOD  in- 
vestigations, including  the  Navy's  investiga- 
tion of  the  USS  Iowa  explosion  (S.  Rept.  101- 
384).  The  committee  expressed  serious  con- 
cern about  the  conduct  of  investigations,  the 
review  process,  and  standards  and  procedures 
relating  to  assessment  of  accountability 
The  Housa  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
expressed  similar  concerns  wiih  respect  to 
investigations  by  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments into  matters  such  as  acquisition 
management  and  friendly  fire  incidents,  as 
well  as  the  Iowa  and  Tailhook  matters. 

The  conferees  note  that  as  a  general  mat- 
ter, the  Department's  investigative  reports 
reflect  the  work  of  dedicated,  skilled  profes- 
sionals. There  have  been  significant  matters, 
however,  in  which  the  conduct,  management, 
and  review  of  investigations  have  been  defi- 
cient. Too  often,  these  have  pertained  to  al- 
legations involving  leadership  and  manage- 
ment failures. 

The  process  of  conducting  and  reviewing 
investigations  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense involves  unique  challenges.  The  activi- 
ties under  investigation  may  be  classified. 
The  investigation  may  involve  ongoing  or  re- 
cently completed  operations  involving  high- 
ly sensitive  national  security  concerns.  The 
matters  under  investigation  may  pertain  to 
the  responsibility  and  accountability  of  the 
chain  of  command.  Under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  offenses  such  as  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer, 
and  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order 
and  di.scipUne  can  result  in  criminalizing  ac- 
tions, and  failures  to  act.  which  in  civilian 
society  are  treated  as  noncriminal  personnel 
matters.  Military  officers  in  the  chain  of 
command,  as  well  as  the  Service  Secretaries, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  President. 
have  unique  powers  under  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  to  convene  and  review 
courismartial.  Because  of  these  judicial  pow- 
ers, they  must  be  particularly  sensitive  in 
the  management  and  oversight  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  including  its  investiga- 
tive functions,  to  avoid  actions  that  could 
undermine  the  court-martial  process 
through  the  taint  of  unlawful  command  in- 
fluence. 

The  confbrees  note  that  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Service  Committees  in- 


tent to  give  this  matter  detailed  oversight 
consideration  in  the  coming  year,  with  a 
view  toward  determining  the  scope  of  legis- 
lation required  to  address  the  conduct  and 
review  of  investigations  within  DOD. 

The  conferees  al.so  agree  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  should  conduct  a  prompt 
and  vigorous  review  of  the  conduct  and  re- 
view of  DOD  investigations. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  benefit  from  receiving  a  broad 
range  of  advice  on  this  matter,  and  rec- 
ommend that  the  Secretary  convene  an  advi- 
sory board  comprised  of  present  and  past 
DOD  officials  who  have  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  the  conduct  and  review  of  investiga- 
tions, as  well  as  present  and  past  officials 
with  similar  experience  in  other  government 
agencies. 

The  Secretary  should  request  such  an  advi- 
sory board  to  assess  current  sate  of  affairs 
within  the  Department,  and  to  provide  him 
with  advice  and  recommendations,  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  matters:  (1)  the  train- 
ing and  qualifications  of  investigative  per- 
sonnel: (2)  the  division  of  responsibilities 
among  organizations  with  investigative, 
audit,  and  inspection  functions  within  the 
Department  of  Defense;  (3)  the  coordination 
of  activities  among  such  organizations:  (4) 
the  potential  for  savings,  and  for  improve- 
ments in  efficiency  and  effectiveness, 
through  consolidation  of  functions  or  organi- 
zations: (5)  procedures  to  ensure  that  such 
organizations  are  capable  of.  and  responsive 
to.  the  needs  of  the  unified  commands,  the 
defen.se  agencies,  and  other  joint  organiza- 
tions: (6)  procedures  to  ensure  prompt  and 
thorough  investigation  of  allegations  con- 
cerning classified  matters,  operational  mat- 
ters, and  the  performance  of  persons  in  the 
chain  of  command:  (7)  procedures  to  ensure 
that  investigative  organizations  are  not  sub- 
ject to  improper  command  influence  while 
also  ensuring  that  such  organizations  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  investigative  and  inspection 
needs  of  the  chain  of  command:  (8)  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  there  is  timely  and 
thorough  coordination  between  organiza- 
tions conducting  investigations  and  officials 
within  the  chain  of  command  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  acting  on  the  results  of  such  in- 
vestigations: (9i  guidance  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  an  investigative  or- 
ganization should  withhold  information 
about  an  investigation  from  the  immediate 
chain  of  command,  and  present  the  informa- 
tion only  to  superior  authorities:  (10)  proce- 
dures for  ensuring  a  timely  determination  as 
to  whether  the  investigation  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  a  court  of  inquiry  or  other  for- 
mal administrative  board  procedure:  (11)  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  that  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice, administrative  procedures,  and  other 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  are  pro- 
tected during  the  course  of  an  investigation 
and  subsequent  review  procedures:  (12)  guid- 
ance to  ensure  that  military  and  civilian  of- 
ficials in  the  chain  of  command  receive  time- 
ly instruction  and  advice  on  the  procedures 
for  undertaking  appropriate  management  ac- 
tions during  the  course  of  an  investigation 
without  interfering  with  the  investigation  or 
engaging  in  unlawful  command  influence: 
and  (13)  procedures  to  ensure  that  investiga- 
tive materials  are  organized  and  presented  in 
a  manner  that  facilitates  timely  action  by 
reviewing  authorities. 

Among  other  issues  that  such  an  advisory 
board  could  address  are:  (1)  the  appropriate 
chain  of  command  for  the  Service  investiga- 
tive organizations:  (2)  whether  the  head  of 
such  organizations  should  be  a  military  offi- 


cer or  civilian  official:  (3)  if  a  military  offi- 
cer is  so  assigned,  the  rank  of  such  officer: 
(4)  the  best  command  structure  for  these  or- 
ganizations: (5)  whether  fraud  investigation 
responsibilities  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Defense  Criminal  Investigative  Service:  (6) 
whether  criminal  investigation  responsibil- 
ities should  be  consolidated  into  a  DOD-wide 
criminal  investigation  bureau:  (7)  whether 
criminal  investigations,  procurement  fraud, 
counterintelligence,  technical  services,  and 
protective  services  should  all  be  performed 
by  the  Service  investigative  organizations  or 
should  some  or  all  of  these  missions  be  reas- 
signed within  the  Services  or  consolidated  at 
the  DOD-level:  (8)  whether  a  DOD-level  cen- 
tralized technical  services  organization 
should  be  created:  (9)  whether  allegations  of 
homosexuality  that  do  not  involve  homo- 
sexual acts  should  be  investigated  by  crimi- 
nal investigative  organizations:  (10)  should 
special  agents  have  a  separate  career  path  or 
should  they  be  soldiers,  sailors,  or  airmen 
first  and  special  agents  second:  (11)  should 
special  agents  be  civilians,  officers,  or  en- 
listed: (12)  the  appropriate  number  of  special 
agents  that  are  necessary  to  conduct  general 
criminal  investigations:  and  (13)  the  basic 
level  of  administrative  support  needed  for 
the  investigative  function. 

TRANSITION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Defense,  an  issue  relating  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  transition  assist- 
ance programs.  As  we  continue  to  work 
to  help  military  personnel  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  find  civilian  employ- 
ment there  is  a  critical  need  for  infor- 
mational services.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1993,  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Service 
appropriations  bill,  the  U.S.  Congress 
appropriated  nearly  $1.2  million  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veter- 
ans Employment  and  Training  for  the 
Transition  Assistance  Program  [TAP]. 
Congress  intended  these  funds  to  be 
used  to  distribute  the  Militran  Guide 
subscriptions  to  196  TAP  locations.  I 
understand  that  these  funds  have  not 
been  released  for  their  intended  pur- 
pose. 

The  Militran  Guide  cross  indexes 
military  occupational  skill  codes  with 
the  respective  standard  occupational 
classification  codes  and  helps  military 
personnel  better  understand  how  their 
military  skills  translate  to  those  in  the 
civilian  workplace.  I  am  advised  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  tested  this 
program  at  80  TAP  sites  where  it  was 
found  to  be  very  effective  in  placing 
veterans  in  jobs  that  correspond  with 
their  skills. 

Since  the  services  rely  upon  the  TAP 
Program  to  help  with  the  transition  of 
military  personnel  who  are  being  sepa- 
rated as  a  result  of  reductions  in  force 
and  base  closings,  I  believe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ought  to  work  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  to  make 
sure  services  such  as  the  Militran 
Guide  are  implemented.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  my  colleague  from  Hawaii  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  consider  including 
language  in   the  conference  report  to 
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urge  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
work  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans  Employment  and 
Training  to  release  funds  for  the 
Militran  Guide. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  congratulate  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
work  on  the  transition  assistance  pro- 
grams and  assure  him  that  we  will  ad- 
dress this  issue  when  we  take  this  bill 
to  conference. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  work  on  defense 
reemployment  programs  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  on  this  issue 
in  conference. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  is 
an  amendment  in  order  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

.■\MENDMENT  NO.  1078 
(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  the  desitm  and 
demonstration    of   a    technology    for    the 
processing  of  offshore  Hared  gas  into  low- 
cost  methanol) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  W.\r.ner]. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Kerry,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1078 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  45,  line  15.  before  the  period,  insert 
•■:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  heading,  14,600.000  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  the  design  and  dem- 
onstration of  the  Yankee  Methanol 
Plantshlp". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  if  I 
may  suggest,  if  we  could  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  10  minutes, 
and  thereafter  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  a  measure  or  amendment  to 
discuss,  and  thereafter  we  bring  up  a 
Lautenberg  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  presume  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  had  the  floor  and  yielded 
for  this  parliamentary  clarification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  did  have  the  floor 
momentarily.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  be  willing  to  allow  the  Senator 
to  continue  first? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Following  that.  I  will 
yield  the  floor  for  further  comments  of 
the  Senator,  and  I  will  proceed  with 
the  amendment  which  should  take  no 
more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  After  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  concludes,  next  is  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce,  along  with  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1994  De- 
fense appropriations  bill,  which  would 
provide  an  appropriation  of  $4.6  million 
for  the  completion  of  the  design  of  the 
Yankee  Methanol  Plantship,  known  as 
MPS.  The  appropriation  of  this  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  taxpayer 
money  will  permit  the  construction, 
utilizing  private  financing  and  Mari- 
time Administration  loan  guarantees, 
and  the  demonstration  of  an  exciting 
technology,  which  if  successful  could 
provide  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
indeed  the  Nation,  with  a  ready  supply 
of  low-cost,  clean-burning  methanol. 

Madam  President.  Yankee  Energy 
Corporation,  headquartered  in  Boston, 
MA,  has  been  pursuing  for  more  than  20 
years  a  method  for  capturing  and  uti- 
lizing the  large  quantities  of  gas  which 
are  produced  in  association  with  oil 
production.  When  oil  is  produced  in  re- 
mote offshore  areas,  there  is  no  present 
market  for  the  associated  gas.  and  so 
that  gas  is  often  flared,  resulting  in 
waste  of  resources  and  causing  environ- 
mental degradation.  In  more  and  more 
areas  of  the  world,  environmental  con- 
cerns are  resulting  in  prohibition  of 
flaring  gas.  which  can  result  in  petro- 
leum wells  with  large  quantities  of  gas 
not  being  produced. 

The  Yankee  Methanol  Plantship 
[MPS]  is  a  program  consisting  of  a  3.000 
standard  tons  per  day  [STPD]  meth- 
anol production  plant  integrally 
mounted  in  a  specifically  built  barge, 
which  can  be  towed  to  offshore  sites 
where  there  is  no  existing  market  for 
the  gas  and.  hence,  marginal  value. 
Under  this  program,  low-cost  methanol 
can  be  produced  from  gas  which  is  pres- 
ently being  wasted  into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Madam  President,  could  we  have 
order?  I  am  having  some  difficulty 
hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  the 
concept  of  MPS  has  been  previously 
studied  in  several  Federal  studies,  all 
of  which  have  confirmed  the  project 
feasibility.  At  present,  Yankee  Energy 
has  obtained  letters  of  interest  from 
three  gas  suppliers  to  supply  gas  to  the 
MPS,  letters  of  intent  from  two  prod- 
uct users  indicating  a  willingness  to 
purchase  and  market  100  percent  of 
MPS  production,  and  a  letter  of  intent 
from  a  qualified  shipbuilder.  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding,  indicating  they  are 
prepared  to  negotiate  a  contract  for 
complete  detail  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  MPS,  with  a  guaranteed 
fixed  price  quotation  and  production 
performance.  However,  before  contract 
negotiations  can  be  completed,  addi- 
tional detail  design  work  necessary  to 
ensure  a  definitive  cost  estimate  must 
be    completed.    That    additional    work 


can  be  completed  in  approximately  3 
months  at  a  cost  of  $4.6  million. 

The  possible  military  utility  of  MPS 
has  been  identified  and  validated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  September  17,  1992.  the 
Army's  Director  of  Advanced  Concepts 
and  Technology  Assessment  stated: 

The  .\rmy  may  have  application  for  meth- 
anol fuels  for  administrative  dual-use  vehi- 
cles or  fuel  cell  power  systems  that  may  be 
procured  in  the  future.  The  proposed  ship's 
ability  to  shift  to  JP-8.  the  Army's  single 
fuel  forward,  would  provide  the  Ai'my  with  a 
reconfigurable.  reconstitutionable  asset  for 
many  possible  contingencies.  This  capability 
could  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  U.S.  Army. 

Madam  President,  it  is  not  often  that 
a  U.S.  Senator  has  an  opportunity  to 
recommend  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
that  it  appropriate  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  $4.6  million  for  a  program 
that  offers  as  many  potential  benefits 
as  does  the  MPS.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  and  if  the  MPS  technology  is 
successfully  demonstrated,  as  every 
study  has  shown  and  as  I  fully  expect, 
we— that  is  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica—have a  unique  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish four  separate  worthy  goals  in 
one  action,  namely,  conversion  and 
maintenance  of  the  defense  shipbuild- 
ing industrial  base,  wise  utilization  of 
natural  resources  that  are  presently 
being  wasted,  significant  contribution 
to  efforts  to  clean  up  the  environment, 
and  meeting  military  requirements. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  document  entitled  "Project  Over- 
view." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pro,ject  Overview 
backorolnd 

Although  methanol  is  widely  recognized  as 
a  premium  fuel,  it  has  traditionally  been  too 
expensive  to  be  viable  for  widespread  use  in 
transportation  and  power  generation.  The 
Methanol  Plantship  is  a  low-cost  methanol 
production  system  developed  by  'Vankee  En- 
ergy Corporation.  This  new  technology  was 
designed  to  develop  the  methanol  fuel  mar- 
ket. 

Typically,  large  quantities  of  oil  are  pro- 
duced in  association  with  oil  production. 
When  an  oil  well  is  located  offshore  a  remote 
area,  there  is  no  market  for  the  associated 
gas.  and  so  it  is  flared— wasting  the  resource 
and  causing  severe  environmental  degrada- 
tion. In  areas  where  gas  flaring  is  prohibited, 
a  petroleum  well  with  large  amounts  of  gas 
cannot  be  produced. 

In  1972  'Vankee  began  searching  for  a  meth- 
od of  utilizing  remote,  offshore  gas.  Yankee 
commissioned  a  study  to  compare  the  fea- 
sibility of  converting  offshore  gas  into  meth- 
anol and  liquified  natural  gas  (LNG).  Meth- 
anol was  chosen  over  LNG  because  it  is  a 
stable  liquid  at  standard  atmospheric  pres- 
sure (as  opposed  to  LNG).  This  has  several 
benefits:  It  is  safer  and  less  expensive  to 
transport.  It  is  more  flexible  for  transpor- 
tation and  power  generation.  And.  it  requires 
a  much  smaller  capital  investment  than 
LNG. 

PLANTSHIP  CONCEPT 

The  Methanol  Plantship  is  a  3000  standard 
tons  per  day  (STPD)  methanol   production 
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plant  integrally  mounted  on  purpose-built 
barge. 

The  traditional  market  for  methanol  is 
mature.  The  only  way  to  enter  this  market 
using  new  construction  is  to  offer  product  at 
a  lower  price  or  to  have  a  captive  market. 
The  plantship  concept  unites  the  major  com- 
ponents of  methanol  production  at  their  low- 
est costs,  thus  enabling  the  production  of 
low  cost  methanol. 

The  major  cost  components  of  methanol 
production  are  capital  investment  in  plant 
and  feedstock  cost.  Capital  investment  in 
plant  increases  as  the  construction  site  be- 
comes further  removed  from  industrialized 
areas.  Feedstock  (natural  gas)  price  and  de- 
mand increase  as  it  is  delivered  closer  to  in- 
dustrialized areas.  In  remote  areas  feedstock 
gas  is  inexpensive  and  capital  investment 
costs  for  plant  are  exorbitant.  The  Methanol 
Plantship,  to  be  built  in  a  shipyard  where 
equipment,  labor  force  and  quality  control 
are  already  in  place  has  an  economic  advan- 
tage over  local  plant  construction.  The 
Methanol  Plantship  will  be  towed  to  sites 
where  the  feedstock  supply  has  no  existing 
market,  and  a  marginal  value. 

PROJECT  FEASIBILITY  DETERMINATION 

The  two  primary  cost  components  of  meth- 
anol are  (1)  the  capital  costs  of  the  methanol 
production  plant,  and  (2)  the  cost  of  methane 
gas  feedstock  to  the  production  plant.  The 
Methanol  Plantship  is  designed  to  be  con- 
structed in  a  shipyard,  where  significant  cost 
reductions  and  quality  controls  are  achiev- 
able. The  target  feedstock  supplies,  i.e..  flare 
or  shut-in  gas.  are  marginally  priced. 

Yankee  was  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  advance  the 
Methanol  Plantship  concept  to  construction. 
The  first  phase  of  this  commission  (1983-1984) 
was  a  macro  study  to  confirm  project  fea- 
sibility. This  study  determined  that: 

1.  Enough  flare  and  shut-gas  exists  world- 
wide to  support  280  Methanol  Plantships: 

2.  The  market  potential  for  low-cost  meth- 
anol is  great  enough  to  absorb  the  output  of 
such  a  program. 

3.  The  Methanol  Plantship  design  is  highly 
efficient,  yielding  1,000.000  gallons  per  day  at 
a  lower  cost  than  land  based  plants. 

4.  The  best  design  for  the  Plantship  is  a 
3.000  STPD  methanol  plant  mounted  on  a 
stable,  purpose-built  barge  measuring  200  by 
800  feet. 

A  modal  of  the  Methanol  Plantship  was 
tested  in  Escondido.  California  to  determine 
m.otion  sensitivity  and  durability.  In  the 
worst  100-year  storm  conditions,  the  Meth- 
anol Plantship  demonstrated  less  than  1  de- 
gi-ee  roll.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  reviewed 
and  approved  the  present  Methanol 
Plantship  design.  Development  of  a  full  in- 
surance program  is  being  conducted  by 
Thomas  E.  Sears  through  Price  Forbes.  Ltd.. 
correspondent  of  Lloyds  of  London. 

The  second  phase  of  this  commission  (1991- 
1993)  was  a  micro-study  which  refined  the 
original  project  feasibility  determination  in 
order  to  advance  the  project  toward  con- 
struction in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1993.  This 
study: 

1.  Estimated  the  impact  of  new  permitting, 
licensing,  and  i-elated  environmental  re- 
quirements on  the  design  and  operation  of 
the  Methanol  Plantship. 

2.  Developed  detailed  cost  estimates  for  (1) 
detail  design  of  the  Methanol  Plantship:  and. 
(2)  construction  of  the  methanol  plantship 
structure  (to  within  +  -  15%)  compatible 
with  candidate  methane  collection  sites  (in- 
cluding assessments  of  the  site  gas.  sea 
state,  and  ownership  variables). 

Much  additional  work  has  been  accom- 
plished to  enhance  the  Methanol  Plantship 
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project.  Yankee  has  developed  significant  ex- 
pertise in  the  areas  of  project  finance  and 
methanol  market  potentialtrends. 

PROJECT  FINANCE 

Finance  requirements  were  identified  dur- 
ing a  Yankee/U.S.  Department  of  State 
micro  study  (198S-1986).  site  specific  for  Trin- 
idad. This  study  determined: 

1.  The  technical  and  financial  require- 
ments for  bringing  the  specified  gas  to  the 
Methanol  Plantship  are  reasonable  and 
achievable. 

2.  Finance  requirements  are  the  following. 
Contracts  must  be  executed  between  Yankee 
Energy  and:  A  reliable  feedstock  supplier:  a 
credit  worthy  product-taker:  and  a  ship- 
builder capable  of  providing  a  lump  sum. 
turn  key.  fixed  price. 

Toward  the  goal  of  arranging  project  fi- 
nancing. Yankee  Energy  has  obtained: 

1.  Letters  of  interest  from  three  suitable 
gas  suppliers  to  supply  gas  to  the  Methanol 
Plantship. 

2.  Letters  of  intent  from  two  product  takes 
indicating  their  willingness  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  to  purchase  and  market  100%  of 
the  plantship  methanol  production. 

3.  A  letter  of  intent  from  a  qualified  ship- 
builder indicating  that  they  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  a  contract  to  complete  detail  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  Methanol 
Plantship:  and  guarantee  both  their  fixed 
price  quotation  and  the  Methanol  Plantship 
production  performance.  This  contract  will 
be  guaranteed  by  the  shipbuilder's  wealthy 
parent  company. 

Contact  negotiation  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion immediately  after  the  remaining  de- 
tailed design  work  is  completed.  That  work 
can  be  completed  in  approximately  three 
months  after  funding  is  obtained. 

In  November  of  1992  the  U.S.  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration (Mar.'\d)  Title  XI  Loan  Guaranty 
Program  for  the  purpose  of  providing  loan 
guaranties  for  the  construction  of  the  Meth- 
anol Plantship.  Through  MarAd,  the  federal 
government  will  guarantee  up  to  87.5%  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  Methanol  Plantship.  Yan- 
kee has  submitted  an  application  to  MarAd. 
and  has  been  informed  that  the  application 
is  in  good  standing. 

In  order  to  commence  construction  early 
in  FY  1994.  as  planned,  detail  design  of  the 
Methanol  Plantship  must  be  completed  in 
order  to  prepare  a  definitive  (±  5%)  cost  esti- 
mate. Such  a  definitive  cost  estimate  will  be 
the  point  of  departure  for  conti-act  negotia- 
tion with  a  shipyard,  and  will  enable  execu- 
tion of  product  take  and  gas  supply  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  contingent 
upon  the  determination  of  definitive  project 
economics.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  con- 
tracts identified  here  must  be  available  for 
submission  to  MarAd  in  order  to  obtain  a 
loan  guaranty  for  the  project.  .\s  the  avail- 
ability of  the  1992  Title  XI  appropriation  and 
the  shipyaixl  fixed  price  quotation  are  not  in- 
definite, it  is  impei'ative  that  Yankee  com- 
pile a  definitive  cost  estimate  before  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1994. 

Yankee  has  completed  a  portion  of  the  de- 
tailed design  work  required  in  order  to 
produce  a  definitive  cost  estimate.  The 
amount  of  work  remaining  to  be  completed 
will  cost  approximately  $4.6  million.  In  an 
attempt  to  raise  funding  for  this  purpose. 
Yankee  has  submitted  an  application  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  .Advanced  Research 
Projects  Ageijcy  (ARP.A)  Technology  Rein- 
vestment Program.  However,  at  this  point,  it 
does  not  appear  that  ARPA  will  complete 
the  proposal  evaluation  process  within  the 
time  constraints  of  the  Methanol  Plantship 


project.  Yankee  is  presently  seeking  alter- 
native funding  solutions  including  a  direct 
appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  $4.6  million. 

FUEL  .MARKET  ASSESSME.VT 

Yankee  Energy  financed  a  study  (1988-1989) 
with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  which  assessed  the  environmental 
benefits  achievable  through  the  use  of  meth- 
anol fuel  in  power  plants  at  various  percent- 
ages of  substitution  for  the  conventional 
fuel.  Conversion  costs  required  to  make  most 
power  plants  capable  of  burning  methanol 
are  minimal.  Thus,  the  use  of  methanol  in 
power  generation  is  a  viable  pollution  con- 
trol technique.  The  sudden  availability  of  a 
dedicated  supply  of  low  cost  methanol  would 
likely  stimulate  the  widespread  use  of  meth- 
anol fuel  in  power  generation. 

This  study  determined  that  methanol  is  an 
optimal  fuel  for  power  generation.  When  co- 
fired  with  other  fuels,  it  can  reduce  nitrous 
oxide  (NO.)  emissions  by  up  to  sixty  percent. 
When  burned  alone,  methanol  can  achieve 
NO.  emissions  of  8  PPM  as  required  by 
MACT  standards  without  expensive  clean-up 
equipment  which  is  required  for  use  of  other 
fuels.  In  fact.  Clean  Air  Act  requirements  are 
forcing  many  of  the  nation's  dirtiest  power 
plants  to  switch  to  less  polluting  fuels.  Be- 
cause methanol  is  not  yet  available  in  the 
quantities  required,  most  of  these  plants  are 
making  plans  to  switch  to  natural  gas.  This 
trend  has  raised  some  serious  questions 
about  the  availability  of  gas  and  pipeline  ca- 
pacity to  deliver  fuel. 

Y'ankee  Energy  pursued  this  study's  rec- 
ommendation that  Slate  legislative  initia- 
tives be  taken  to  enable  alternative  fuels  in 
power  generation.  In  Massachusetts,  this  ef- 
fort yielded  Chapter  400  of  the  Acts  of  1990 
which  allows  the  Department  of  Public  Utili- 
ties to  approve  a  must-run  contract  for  up  to 
400  megawatts  of  power  generation  capacity 
that  proposes  to  use  an  alternative  fuel  such 
as  methanol.  Yankee  Energy  has  identified 
several  candidate  power  stations  which  can 
benefit  from  the  use  of  methanol:  and  is 
presently  marketing  methanol  to  their  prin- 
cipals. While  Yankee  Energy  continues  to 
promote  growth  in  the  fuel  methanol  mar- 
ket, it  should  be  noted  that  the  first  Meth- 
anol Plantship.  for  which  funding  is  being 
sought  herewith,  is  proceeding  with  product 
takers  in  the  existing  methanol  commodity 
market. 

The  alternative  fuel  industry  has  long  ap- 
preciated that  the  chemical  properties  of 
methanol  make  it  the  most  viable  alter- 
native fuel  for  widespread  use.  As  a  non-vola- 
tile liquid,  it  can  be  transported  and  distrib- 
uted to  filling  stations  by  conventional 
means.  Refueling  and  operation  require- 
ments are  similar  to  those  for  gasoline,  thus, 
convei-sion  to  methanol  requires  minimal 
consumer  education.  A  recent  Energy  Con- 
servation Coalition  survey  found  that  con- 
sumers would  consider  paying  up  to  ten  per- 
cent more  for  an  alternative  fuel  vehicle. 
Flexible  and  dedicated  methanol  fuel  vehi- 
cles are  so  similar  in  design  to  conventional 
vehicles  that  present  costs  are  only  seven 
percent  more  than  for  equivalent  gasoline 
vehicles. 

In  light  of  its  significant  impact  on  the 
success  of  the  Methanol  Plantship  project,  a 
thorough  discussion  of  present  and  future 
methanol  market  conditions  is  presented  in 
the  following  section. 

METHANOL  .MARKET  ANALYSIS 
.METHANOL:  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

The  following  discussion  of  methanol  mar- 
ket trends  is  provided  to  demonstrate  the 
willingness  of  parties  to  enter  into  long-term 
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product  take  affreements  and  the  potential 
for  replication  of  the  first-of-a-kind  project 
described  herein.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  present  Methanol 
Plantship  project  is  in  no  way  dependent  on 
the  fruition  of  the  forecasted  trends  dis- 
cussed below.  The  project  is  economic  under 
present  market  conditions  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  the  product  take  atfreement. 

Traditionally,  ethanol  has  been  utilized  in 
the  production  of  dimethyl  terephtalate 
(DMTi.  acetic  acid,  methyl  methacrylate. 
and  solvents.  More  recently,  methanol  has 
been  used  as  feedstock  for  methyl  tertiary 
butyl  ether  (MTBE)  and  tertiary  amyl  meth- 
yl ether  (TAME),  which  are  oxygenated  fuel 
additives  for  gasoline  blends,  and.  in  its  pure 
form,  as  fuel.  While  the  traditional  chemical 
markets  for  methanol  are  predicted  to  ex- 
hibit steady,  moderate  growth,  these  more 
recent  applications,  especially  MTBE.  prom- 
ise dramatic  growth  throughout  the  foresee- 
able future. 

The  use  of  MTBE  is  the  most  viable  option 
for  compliance  with  Clean  Air  Act  air  qual- 
ity regulations  in  non-attainment  regions. 
These  regions  of  the  U.S.  consume  50  percent 
of  the  domestic  gasoline,  approximately  150- 
million  t^yr.  It  will  require  the  output  of 
eight  world-scale  methanol  plants  to  produce 
enough  MTBE  to  bring  these  non-altainment 
regions  into  compliance  by  the  mid-1990's. 
(This  calculation  assumes  that  no  MTBE  is 
distributed  to  regions  that  are  not  des- 
ignated as  non-attainment  areas.  Prac- 
tically, this  is  not  probable;  for  reason  of  dis- 
tribution economy,  blended  stocks  of  refor- 
mulated gasolines  are  going  to  be  dispensed 
into  attainment  as  well  as  non-attainment 
regions.)  It  takes  3  to  5  years  to  build  a 
methanol  plant,  and  there  are  only  two 
world-scale  methanol  plants  presently  under 
construction.  Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  an- 
ticipate a  methanol  supply  shortage  before 
the  end  of  this  decade  Figure  3  reflects  the 
current  demand  for  methanol  and  projects 
the  demand  for  methanol  during  the  next  4 
years. 

'  These  demand  projections  are  constrained 
by  the  relatively  high  cost  of  traditional. 
land-based  methanol  production.  If  the  cost 
of  methanol  can  be  reduced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies  such  as  the  MPS. 
the  demand  for  methanol  may  well  increase 
faster  than  presently  forecasted.  The  poten- 
tial market  for  clean-burning,  fuel-grade 
methanol  is  huge,  and  yet.  difficult  to  pre- 
dict. Many  powerplants  in  non-attainment 
areas  are  facing  the  alternatives  of  shutting 
down  or  finding  an  economically  acceptable 
technical  solution  to  emissions  control.  In- 
expensive methanol  fuel  would  be  an  option 
preferable  to  purchasing  expensive  selective 
catalytic  reduction  (SCR)  technology  or 
scrubbers. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  perception  among 
many  experts  that  methanol  will  be  the 
transportation  fuel  of  preference  in  the  21st 
century.  Flexible  fuel  vehicles  currently  are 
being  manufactured  by  a  number  of  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  If  the  cost  of  meth- 
anol production  can  be  reduced,  these  vehi- 
cles should  provide  the  impetus  for  wide- 
spread vehicular  use  of  methanol  fuel,  caus- 
ing a  dramatic  increase  in  global  methanol 
demand.  ^ 

METHANOL:  PRICE  .\^<i»fA'SI&  FORECAST 

Because  Yankee  intends  to  sell  its  meth- 
anol product  for  a  price  that  will  fluctuate 
with  the  posted  (land  based)  US.  Gulf  con- 
tract price,  a  discussion  of  historic  and  fore- 
casted U.S.  Gulf  contract  methanol  prices  is 
appropriate. 

The  U.S.  Gulf  contract  price  has  not  fallen 
below  $.25  per  gallon  since  1973.  Over  the  last 


15  years,  methanol  selling  prices  have  fluc- 
tuated from  a  high  S.80  per  gallon  in  1979.  to 
a  low  of  $.25  per  gallon  at  the  end  of  1986. 

On  average  it  required  110.000  Btu  of  gas  to 
make  one  gallon  of  methanol.  Older  plants 
tend  to  require  more  gas  per  gallon  of  meth- 
anol, while  new  plants  require  less.  (Note; 
The  Methanol  Plantship  will  require  87.000 
Btu  to  make  one  gallon  of  methanol.)  Thus, 
this  average  will  decrease  somewhat  as  mar- 
ket size  increases.  As  we  have  said,  the  two 
major  factors  that  impact  methanol  prices 
are  capital  requirement  and  feedstock  cost. 
Cash  methanol  production  cost  for  existing 
producers  are  projected  to  be  $131  per  MT  in 
1997.  In  the  first  year  of  Methanol  Plantship 
production  (1977)  cash  operating  costs  will  be 
approximately  $71  per  MT  During  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  operation  the  highest  cash 
operating  costs  incurred  by  the  Methanol 
Plantship  will  be  $77  per  MT.  Over  the  same 
period.  U.S.  Gulf  cash  methanol  production 
costs  are  projected  to  escalate  to  $217  per 
MT.  This  difference  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  Yankee  Energy  will  have  access 
to  an  independent  gas  market  from  which  it 
can  obtain  a  long  term,  fixed  price  gas  con- 
tract. 

The  current  contract  price  for  methanol  in 
the  commodity  market  is  $.44  delivered  to 
the  U.S.  Gulf  port.  U.S.  Gulf  Coast  selling 
prices  are  forecasted  to  fluctuate  between 
25%  and  50%  of  cash  costs,  which  are  pro- 
jected to  escalate  conservatively,  at  three 
percent  per  year,  over  the  next  fifteen  years. 
This  projection  assumes  conservative  MTBE 
market  growth 

Clearly,  the  Methanol  Plantship  project 
has  tremendous  potential  to  succeed  in  the 
present  methanol  market.  That  the  culmina- 
tion of  two  decades  of  project  and  design  de- 
velopment should  come  to  fruition  just  as 
the  methanol  market  begins  a  period  of  sus- 
tained growth,  is  the  kind  of  auspiciously 
good  timing  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
most  lucrative  investments. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  the 
managers  of  this  bill  have  conferred 
with  the  authors  of  the  amendment, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  have  any  dog  in  this 
issue. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
am  not  able  to  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order  and  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  hear.  There  are  a  lot  of  con- 
versations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  once 
more  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in  order. 
Senators  are  having  a  difficult  time 
following  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Thank  you. 
Madam  President. 

I  am  just  sitting  here  on  the  floor, 
and  suddenly  I  hear  we  are  about  to 
spend  $4.6  million  for  a  project  that 
sounds  on  its  face  as  if  it  has  a  good 
deal  of  merit.  But  the  fact  is  there  are 
100  Members  of  this  body,  and  my  guess 


is  not  more  than  5  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  talk  about  it  as  if  it 
was  quite  insignificant;  it  is  only  $4.6 
million.  It  has  not  gone  through  the 
authorizing  committee,  which  is  the 
appropriate  way  for  it  to  go. 

I  just  want  to  stand  here,  not  to  de- 
bate this  at  length,  because  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  this  subject.  It 
may  be  the  most  wonderful  project  in 
the  world.  But  some  in  this  Senate,  and 
I  do  not  particularly  direct  my  com- 
ments to  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment, always  are  willing  to  provide 
dollars  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
experimental  projects  in  their  own 
area,  special  projects  in  which  they 
have  a  concern,  saying,  well,  it  is  only 
a  little  bit  of  money.  I  am  frank  to  say 
a  little  bit  of  money  here  and  a  little 
bit  of  money  there  adds  up  to  a  lot  of 
money. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and  op- 
pose my  colleague  and  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia on  this  issue,  but  I  just  could  not 
sit  here  relaxedly  and  sit  back  and  say. 
well,  it  is  OK,  it  is  only  $4.6  million, 
and  it  is  being  offered  by  a  prominent, 
well-respected,  fine  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  just  think  that  is  not  the  way  for  us 
to  proceed.  I  will  not  object  if  the  man- 
ager of  the  legislation  wants  to  accept 
the  amendment.  I  will  not  object  to  his 
doing  so.  But  I  do  object  to  the  proce- 
dure. I  do  not  think  this  is  the  way  the 
Senate  ought  to  conduct  its  business.  I 
believe  that  we  fight  too  hard  to  find 
dollars  for  needed  projects  throughout 
the  country.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  needed  or  unneeded,  but  I  am 
sure  this  is  not  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
handled. 

Under  those  circumstances.  I  will 
leave  it  up  to  the  manager,  who  I  un- 
derstand is  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment,  and  I  will  not  stand  in  his 
way  of  doing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  for 
the  record,  if  I  may  respond,  this  is  a 
project  under  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. ARPA  has  been  in  business  for 
many,  many  years  now,  and  they  have 
many  projects  of  this  nature.  This  is 
part  of  the  Defense  Conversion  Pro- 
gram which  has  been  authorized  for  the 
past  2  years. 

As  I  indicated,  the  managers  are  will- 
ing to  accept  this  amendment,  and  we 
will  very  definitely  discuss  this  with 
our  House  counterparts  when  we  go 
into  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Hearing  none,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  (No.  1078)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  WARNER,  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished managers  of  the  bill  for  al- 
lowing me  a  period  of  10  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss an  issue  that  I  think  is  of  great 
importance. 


DECEPTIVE  SENIOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr,  PRYOR,  Madam  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  I  introduced  a  bill  on  this 
floor  to  combat  deceptive  mailings 
that  are  often  aimed  at  elderly  Ameri- 
cans, Today,  the  same  breed  of  preda- 
tors are  gearing  up.  once  again,  to  prof- 
it by  scaring  seniors  about  a  new  tar- 
get: the  President's  health  care  reform 
plan. 

Their  new  appeals  to  seniors  are  full 
of  falsehoods  and  scare  tactics,  all  mo- 
tivated by  greed.  They  seek  to  prey 
upon  seniors'  uncertainty  about  health 
care  reform.  Like  sharks,  when  these 
groups  sense  fear,  they  attack. 

Madam  President,  let  me  explain 
with  an  example,  I  have  heard  from 
older  Americans  who  have  received  let- 
ters from  a  group  calling  itself  the  Sen- 
iors Coalition.  Seniors  are  calling  our 
office— the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  our  personnel  office— to  ask 
if  this  is  a  respectable  organization, 
and  one  which  has  their  interests  at 
heart.  What  they  do  not  know  is  that 
according  to  a  National  Journal  arti- 
cle, its  founders  are  now  under  inves- 
tigation for  fraud  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  two  U,S,  attor- 
neys. New  York's  State  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  the  Postal  Inspection  Service, 

Madam  President,  I  must  say  that 
the  Seniors  Coalition  has  only  one 
major  interest:  taking  money  from  sen- 
ior citizens.  Its  organizers  operate  at 
the  expense  of  the  very  people  for 
whom  they  claim  concern. 

The  Seniors  Coalition  recently 
mailed  to  thousands  of  seniors  a  so- 
called  special  report  on  the  President's 
health  plan.  It  is  full  of  distortions  and 
falsehoods  designed  to  agitate  seniors. 
Before  I  address  these  lies— and  that  is 
what  they  are — I  would  like  to  read 
from  the  report  what  I  think  is  its  real 
main  point:  "So  we  can  continue  this 
campaign  to  reach  other  Seniors  in 
your  area  and  across  the  country, 
please  help  us  financially," 

Notice  their  own  words:  "Please  help 
us."  What  the  Seniors  Coalition  will 
not  do  is  help  senior  citizens.  Seniors 
should  think  twice  before  sending  their 
retirement  funds  to  these  modern  day 
snake-oil  salesmen. 

If  seniors  have  an  opinion  or  concern 
about  health  care  reform,  they  can 
simply   put  a  29-cent  stamp  on   their 


own  letter  and  write  me  or  their  own 
Senator  or  Congressperson. 

Before  sending  a  check  to  the  Seniors 
Coalition  or  any  other  group  that 
claims  to  represent  them,  seniors  need 
to  stop  and  ask:  Who  is  this  group  and 
what  are  they  all  about?  I  think  if 
more  people  knew  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  they  would  keep  their 
checkbooks  in  the  drawer. 

Take  the  Seniors  Coalition,  for  ex- 
ample. According  to  a  recent  article  in 
the  National  Journal,  its  founders  are 
being  investigated  as  to  whether  they 
used  the  nonprofit,  tax  exempt  group 
for  personal  gain. 

Madam  President,  I  will  later  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

One  of  the  investigations  target  Sen- 
iors Coalition  cofounder  Richard 
Viguerie,  a  direct  mail  fundraising  pio- 
neer. He  is  being  looked  at  by  a  U.S, 
attorney  in  New  York  City,  The  other 
investigation  is  by  the  U,S,  attorney  in 
eastern  Virginia.  This  investigation 
targets  Dan  and  Fay  Alexander,  who 
founded  the  Seniors  Coalition  with 
Viguerie's  help.  The  FBI  and  the  U.S, 
Postal  Inspection  Service  are  also  in- 
volved in  the  Virginia  investigation. 

Seniors  may  want  to  ask  themselves 
about  the  history  of  some  of  the  groups 
that  ask  them  for  money.  The  arch 
rightwing  founders  of  the  Seniors  Coa- 
lition, for  example,  took  a  strange  path 
to  becoming  supposed  advocates  for 
large  social  programs.  It  began  in  1980 
when  Mr,  Viguerie  joined  forces  with 
Dan  Alexander,  a  school  board  presi- 
dent from  Mobile.  AL.  who  wanted  to 
raise  money  through  appeals  for  school 
prayer  and  conservative  policies  in 
education.  Both  Viguerie  and  Alexan- 
der created  the  Taxpayers  Education 
Lobby,  which  churned  out  millions  in 
donations  through  direct-mail  appeals 
in  the  1980's,  In  1986.  however.  Federal 
prosecutors  in  Alabama  indicted  Alex- 
ander for  extorting  kickbacks  in  school 
construction  projects.  He  was  con- 
victed and  served  over  4  years  in  pris- 
on, leaving  his  wife  Fay  in  charge  of 
the  lobbying  group. 

In  1988.  these  operators  did  a  test 
mailing  on  a  new  target:  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  The  re- 
sponse was  overwhelming,  and  the  Al- 
exanders created  a  new  group,  the  Sen- 
iors Coalition  Against  the  Tax.  later 
renamed  the  Seniors  Coalition— which 
is  in  business  in  a  big  way  today,  mail- 
ing and  preaching  fear  to  seniors  all 
across  America— the  group  tapped  into 
a  whole  new  well  of  contributors:  sen- 
ior citizens,  who  were  their  newfound 
victims  of  deceit  and  fear. 

While  the  coalition  claims  that  last 
year  it  cut  its  ties  to  the  Taxpayers 
Education  Lobby,  it  continued  to  pay 
outrageous  sums  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander: $23,000  a  month.  From  1989  to 
1991.  the  Alexander's  teen-age  daughter 
was  listed  on  the  group's  tax  returns  as 
its  president.  When  Mr.  Alexander  was 


asked  about  this  by  the  New  York 
Times,  he  said  he  hired  his  daughter 
because  "it  was  hard  to  find  outsiders 
of  any  stature  to  serve  on  the  board  in 
view  of  his  criminal  record." 

Madam  President,  would  seniors  send 
their  hard-earned  dollars  to  groups  like 
these  if  they  knew  what  frauds  they 
are?  Of  course  not. 

But  with  a  major  health  care  plan  on 
the  table,  and  the  all-too-human  tend- 
ency to  fear  change,  we  can  expect  an 
explosion  of  appeals  from  just  such  con 
artists  who  make  their  living  selling 
fear. 

Another  organization  that  was  found- 
ed under  questionable  circumstances 
by  Richard  Viguerie.  the  United  Sen- 
iors Association.  Inc..  recently  jumped 
into  the  fray  with  its  own  fundraising 
letter  attacking— you  guessed  it — 
health  care  reform. 

There  are  a  number  of  organizations 
that  legitimately  represent  senior  citi- 
zens that  are  real  players  in  the  poli- 
tics of  health  care  reform. 

On  the  other  hand,  groups  that  pose 
as  fronts  for  the  likes  of  Richard 
Viguerie,  such  as  Seniors  Coalition  or 
the  United  Seniors  Association,  are  not 
even  in  the  game.  They  are  widely 
known  in  Washington  as  facades  for  di- 
rect mail  fundraisers,  so  they  are  not 
taken  seriously.  They  do  not  even  at- 
tempt to  be  taken  seriously.  But  what 
they  do  is  extract  precious  dollars  from 
senior  citizens  all  across  America, 

Madam  President.  I  have  no  problem 
with  those  who  hold  differing  views  on 
health  care  reform,  I  welcome  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas  with  those  who  want 
to  debate  these  issues  seriously,  I  do 
object,  however,  to  those  who  exploit 
seniors'  legitimate  concerns  about 
health  care  to  feather  their  own  nest. 

Because  these  groups  are  not  part  of 
the  process,  they  can  peddle  whatever 
misstatements  they  want  in  their  ef- 
forts to  raise  funds.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  latest  irresponsible  mailing  ped- 
dled by  the  Seniors  Coalition. 

The  letter  makes  four  main  points, 
all  of  them  false.  First,  it  claims  that 
the  Clinton  plan  will  "ration  health 
care  to  the  elderly."  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  plan  does 
not  call  for  rationing  care.  Even  if  one 
were  to  accept  this  falsehood,  their  ar- 
gument would  not  apply  to  seniors, 
since  under  the  plan  they  have  the 
choice  of  remaining  in  Medicare. 

The  second  falsehood  claims  that  the 
Clinton  plan  limits  seniors  choice  of 
doctors.  Again,  since  seniors  can 
choose  to  remain  in  Medicare,  there 
would  be  no  change  in  their  ability  to 
choose  their  own  doctor.  In  addition, 
under  the  Clinton  plan  itself,  all  Amer- 
icans would  be  guaranteed  their  choice 
of  doctors. 

Third,  they  claim  the  Clinton  plan 
compromises  patient  confidentiality. 
This  is  simply  not  true.  Iron-clad  pri- 
vacy protection  is  a  critical  element  of 
the    President's    plan,    spelled    out    in 
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great  detail.  In  fact.  Congress  has  al- 
ready begun  hearings  to  examine  ways 
in  which  this  protection  can  be  en- 
sured. 

Fourth,  the  mailing  is  blatant 
enough  to  claim  that  the  President's 
plan  will  lead  to  new  personal  taxes 
and  a  national  sales  tax.  Even  a  cur- 
sory reading  of  daily  newspapers 
should  alert  seniors  to  the  falsehood  of 
those  claims.  As  everyone  knows,  the 
President  has  specifically  rejected  a 
new  broad-based  tax.  Apparently,  the 
Seniors  Coalition  believes  the  bigger 
the  falsehood,  the  more  money  they 
can  get  from  those  who  can  least  afford 

it. 

I  hope  all  Americans,  and  especially 
older  Americans,  will  be  on  guard 
against  charlatans  such  as  the  Seniors 
Coalition  and  the  United  Seniors  Asso- 
ciation. 

These  groups  are  merely  facades  for 
greedy  fundraising  operations.  We  can 
all  expect  that  new  groups  will  spring 
up  with  the  hope  of  profiting  from  fear 
and  uncertainty  as  we  revamp  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  system. 

I  strongly  advise  our  citizens  to  keep 
their  wallets  closed  unless  they  know 
exactly  who  is  behind  any  request  for 
funds  that  they  receive. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  and  other, 
legitimate  advocacy  groups,  to  educate 
their  constituencies  about  groups  like 
the  Seniors  Coalition.  Only  by  working 
together  can  we  root  out  this  growing 
menace  to  the  emotional  and  financial 
security  of  our  senior  citizens. 

I  am  going  to  conclude  by  once  again 
warning  seniors  all  across  America  to 
beware  of  these  organizations  that  are 
writing  them,  preaching  fear  and  lies 
about  the  President's  health  care  plan. 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  the  Seniors  Coali- 
tion that  I  quoted  from,  and  also  a  let- 
ter of  October  4.  a  recent  air  gram  ask- 
ing money  from  seniors,  a  letter  from 
United  Seniors  Association,  Inc.  seek- 
ing money,  and  also  the  very  splendid 
article  by  Peter  H.  Stone,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Journal  article 
of  September  4,  1993,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

United  Seniors  Association.  Inc., 

Fairfax.  VA. 

De.ar  USA.  Inc.  Me.mber:  Please  fill  out 
your  enclosed  dues  statements,  complete  the 
attached  survey,  and  mail  both  to  me 
today— along  with  your  S5  renewal  dues. 

That's  how  you  can  once  again  do  your 
part  to  insure  we  can  continue  to  inform  and 
activate  seniors  across  the  nation,  and  espe- 
cially, speak  out  for  you  in  Washington. 

Some  big  senior  groups— with  their  multi- 
million-dollar federal  subsidies— were  aw- 
fully quiet  during  debate  over  the  Budget 
Bill,  with  huge  tax  hikes  on  Social  Security 
benefits  and  cuts  in  Medicare. 

They  either  spoke  out  very  ■softly"  or 
waited  until  it  was  too  late  to  have  any  real 
impact  on  the  final  vote. 

But    thanks    to    you.    USA.    Inc.    fought 
•tooth-and-mall"  for  over  7  months  to  stop 


the  unfair  Senior  Citizen  Tax"  from  being 
part  of  the  Budget  Bill.  We  spent  millions  of 
dollars  and  thousands  of  hours  trying  to  kill 
this  outrageous  tax  on  seniors. 

We  even  went  into  debt  because  these 
other  senior  groups  sat-on-their-hands  and 
did  virtually  nothing,  so  we  had  to  carry  a 
much  bigger  burden  than  we  could  really  af- 
ford. 

And  it  was  not  just  some  of  the  big  senior 
groups  who  sat  by  and  let  Clinton  and  Con- 
gress try  again  to  reduce  their  deficits  un- 
fairly on  the  backs  of  senior  citizens. 

Seniors  themselves  in  every  part  of  the  na- 
tion should  have  risen  up  in  their  outrage- 
like  they  did  when  they  forced  the  Congress 
to  repeal  the  unfair  Catastrophic  Health  Act. 

But  many  seniors  seemed  to  believe  the 
misleading  rhetoric  coming  out  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  national  press. 

Thankfully,  you  and  your  fellow  USA.  Inc. 
Members  did  noti 

Thanks  in  part  to  the  unselfish  support  of 
USA.  Inc.  Members,  we  came  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  seeing  the  Budget  Bill  go  down  in 
defeat- -a  single  vote  would  have  made  the 
difference. 

.And  now  we  have  a  2nd  chance  to  kill  the 
senior  citizen  tax! 

Congressman  Jon  Kyi  and  Senator  Trent 
Uott  have  introduced  the  .senior  citizen  tax 
fairness  bill  (H  R.  2959- S  1408)  to  repeal  the 
outrageous  and  unfair  tax  hikes  on  Social 
Security 

USA.  Inc  has  pledged  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  help  these  two  courageous  leaders  get 
their  bill  passed. 

(Be  sure  to  watch  the  government-sub- 
sidized senior  groups  to  see  if  they  come  out 
in  favor  of  this  bill  and  then  really  fight  to 
help  get  it  passed.) 

And  the  other  big  battle  in  1994  will  be 
health  care  reform. 

Earlier  this  year.  USA.  Inc.  co-founded  a 
special  coalition  called  "Citizens  Against 
Rationing  Health"  (CARH). 

Along  with  other  members  of  the  coalition. 
CARH  will  hold  town  meetings,  seminars, 
and  other  functions  across  the  nation. 

C.\RH's  most  important  goal  is  to  make 
sure  any  reforms  to  America's  health  care 
system  do  not  cause  any  kind  of  "rationing" 
of  your  health  care  freedoms. 

No  one  in  America— least  of  all  seniors- 
should  have  some  federal  bureaucrat  telling 
you  which  doctor  you  can  use.  which  hos- 
pital you  can  go  to.  or  what  kind  of  treat- 
ment you  can  have. 

And  you  shouldn't  have  to  wait  for  months 
for  a  critical  or  lifesaving  procedure,  just  be- 
cause government  bureaucrats  have  made 
the  system  too  inefficient  and  complicated- 
like  they've  done  in  Canada.  Sweden,  and 
England. 

And  that  brings  me  back  to  my  request 
that  you  renew  your  USA.  Inc.  membership 
for  1994— and  do  it  today. 

You  see.  unlike  some  other  senior  groups. 
USA.  Inc.  does  not  get  millions  of  taxpayer 
dollars  each  year  in  federal  subsidies. 

We  rely  completely  on  voluntary  generos- 
ity from  our  Members. 

Thanks  to  the  help  and  support  of  our 
Members.  USA.  Inc.  has  been  able  to  carry 
out  a  series  of  significant  campaigns  this 
year  on  behalf  of  seniors  all  across  the  coun- 
try. 

USA.  Inc.  was  the  first  senior  group  to 
warn  about  the  dangers  of  "Means  Testing". 

Means  Testing  is  based  on  the  outrageous 
Idea  that  'some"  seniors  do  not  "need"  their 
benefits.  (Supporters  of  Means  Testing  don't 
seem  to  care  that  you've  paid  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare  taxes  almost  all  your 
working  life.) 


We  have  sent  letters  explaining  "Means 
Testing"  to  another  700.(K)0  seniors  in  1993 
(on  top  of  1.2  million  in  19921.  asking  them  to 
help  us  put  a  stop  to  the  very  idea  of  "Means 
Testing"  before  It  can  gain  a  foothold  in 
Congress. 

We  delivered  letters  to  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  the  White  House— signed  by 
45.739  seniors  nationwide— demanding  they 
oppose  any  kind  of  "Means  Test"  and  not  cut 
Social  Security  or  Medicare  benefits  and  not 
raise  taxes. 

As  soon  as  the  details  of  Bill  Clinton's 
•economic  plan  "  were  revealed— and  taxes 
on  Social  Security  benefits  were  raised  dra- 
matically and  Medicare  payments  to  doctors 
and  hospitals  were  slashed  again— USA.  Inc. 
launched  a  massive  media  and  lobbying  cam- 
paign to  gather  support  for  killing  the  taxes 
and  cuts. 

We  mailed  over  6.800.(X)O  letters  to  seniors 
across  the  nation  (Members  of  USA.  Inc.  and 
non-Members)  to  mobilize  them  to  turn  the 
heat  up  on  Clinton  and  Congress  over  the 
economic  plan  that  unfairly  punished  sen- 
iors. 

Our  lobbyists,  led  my  former  Congressman 
Beau  Boulter,  spent  tireless  hours  In  Con- 
gress in  one-on-one  meetings  with  key  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  try  and  gain  the  votes  we 
needed  to  defeat  these  unfair  taxes  and  cuts. 

We  ran  television  ads  nationwide  and  radio 
ads  in  15  key  cities  to  alert  seniors  to  Con- 
gress' Social  Security  tax  hikes  and  massive 
Medicare  cuts.  Our  ads  were  geared  to  pres- 
sure several  key  U.S.  Senators  to  vote 
against  the  anti-senior,  anti-job.  tax-and- 
spend  Budget  Bill. 

We  delivered  our  1993  Senior  Opinion  Poll 
survey  results  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
showing  that  Americans  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed the  special  taxes  on  seniors  and  pi-e- 
ferred  spending  cuts  over  tax  increases  by  14 
to  1. 

We  released  to  the  news  media  the  results 
of  our  Senior  Opinion  Poll  and  held  several 
news  conferences. 

These  grassroots  campaigns— carried  out 
on  your  behalf— cost  a  lot.  In  time  and 
money.  With  the  unselfish  help  of  seniors 
like  you.  we  have  made  significant  headway 
in  reminding  the  politicians  they  cant  af- 
ford to  ignore  or  take  seniors  for  granted. 

We  won't  fully  succeed  in  a  month,  or  a 
year.  The  kinds  of  battles  we  fought  for  you 
in  1993  will  continue  in  1994.  1995.  and  be- 
yond. That's  why  your  1994  membership  is- 
sues survey  is  vital. 

USA.  Inc.  is  different  from  most  other  sen- 
iors groups.  We  support  less  government,  less 
wasteful  spending,  and  lower  taxes.  I  believe 
most  seniors  in  America  agree  with  that. 
And  I  believe  most  senioi-s  don't  want  hand- 
outs from  the  federal  government. 

But  I  want  your  opinions— as  expressed 
through  your  answers  to  your  enclosed  Sur- 
vey. We  will  use  your  answere  to  guide  us  in 
1994  to  the  issues  we  will  fight  for  on  your 
behalf. 

Only  with  your  continued  support— both 
moral  and  financial— can  we  be  strong 
enough  to  keep  fighting  for  your  rights  in 
the  coming  year  and  beyond.  Some  other 
senior  group®  in  the  country  seem  to  be  un- 
willing to  really  help  keep  the  federal  gov- 
ernment off  of  your  back  and  out  of  your 
wallet. 

So  please  complete  our  1994  survey  and 
mail  it  to  me  today.  And  don't  forget  to 
renew  your  Membership  as  well. 

Just  fill  out  your  Dues  Statement— and 
make  out  your  check  for  your  $5  annual 
dues. 

And  if  you  can  afford  to  do  so,  please  in- 
clude an  additional  S6,  SIO.  or  S20  to  help 
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USA,  Inc.  serve  as  your  voice  in  Washington 
and  to  yonr  fellow  seniors  across  the  coun- 
try. 

You  have  supported  USA.  Inc  in  the  past. 
Wont  you  please  renew  your  support  in  1994 
and  help  us  help  you  and  your  family. 

If  together  we  can  help  stop  just  one  plan 
to  cut  your  benefits  or  raise  your  taxes,  the 
$6.  JIO.  or  520  you  contribute— in  addition  to 
your  dues— could  easily  be  returned  to  you 
hundreds  Of  times  over. 

Thank  you  for  renewing  your  membership 
and  support. 

Best  wishes, 

Michael  a.  Blake. 

Executive  Director. 

PS.— We'll  certainly  need  your  additional 
help  to  underwrite  the  battles  we  already 
know  we'll  have  to  fight  in  the  first  new 
months  of  1994— the  senior  citizen  tax  fair- 
ness bill  and  to  stop  Clinton  and  Congress 
from  destroying  the  best  health  care  system 
in  the  world  in  the  name  of  so-called  re- 
form". 

We  can't  hope  to  protect  your  health  care 
freedoms  and  your  Social  Security  benefits 
all  alone.  We  need  your  opinions  in  your  1994 
issues  survey.  And  we  need  your  financial 
help  in  the  form  of  your  1994  Membership  re- 
newal and  any  additional  amount  you  can  af- 
ford to  send.  Please  renew  today! 

October  4,  1993. 

Dear  Seniors  Coalition  Member:  If  you 
listened  to  the  President  on  September  22. 
you  heard  him  tell  you  how  wonderful  his 
mandatory,  government-controlled  Health 
Care  will  be.  He  made  it  sound  like  a  great 
idea  for  everyone.  Including  Seniors. 

The  fact  is  it  will  be  a  disaster. 

1.  You  will  lose  the  right  to  freely  choose 
your  own  physician,  or  you'll  pay  a  severe  fi- 
nancial penalty. 

2.  As  in  Canada.  England  and  elsewhere. 
Health  Care  for  Seniors  will  ultimately  be 
rationed.  There  will  be  long  lines  for  both 
simple  and  life-saving  operations. 

3.  Government  bureaucrats  will  be  in 
charge.  Health  Care  will  deteriorate.  Seniors 
will  suffer  the  most. 

4.  Funding  for  new  medicines  and  new 
technologies  will  be  slashed.  There  will  be 
massive  cuts  in  Medicare. 

Believe  me.  this  is  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  government  takeover.  Yes.  we  need 
changes.  But  nothing  like  this.  This  plan 
must  be  stopped. 

I  need  your  help  immediately.  Because  of 
your  recent  support  of  The  Seniors  Coali- 
tion. 1  am  writing  you  first  to  help  me  gen- 
erate immediate  opposition  in  Congress. 

Here's  what  I'm  asking  you  to  do: 

First,  read  the  enclosed  Emergency  Com- 
munication. 

Then,  sign  your  name  at  the  bottom  and 
return  it  to  me.  This  authorizes  me  to  send 
it  by  Overnight  Express  to  every  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  your  behalf. 

Finally,  please  enclose  a  check  for  $10.  $15. 
$20  or  more  to  The  Seniors  Coalition  to  pay 
for  our  emergency  campaign  to  protect 
Health  Care  for  Senior  Citizens  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  emergency  communication  I'm  asking 
you  to  sign  today  is  only  the  first  step  in  our 
battle  to  stop  a  Federal  Government  take- 
over of  your  medical  care. 

As  you  read  my  telegram  today,  we  are  ac- 
tively preparing  the  largest  lobbying  cam- 
paign in  our  history  to  preserve  and  protect 
your  health  care  benefits. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  alone  we  will  write 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  your  fellow  Sen- 
iors asking  them  to  join  in  this  fight. 


Our  goal  Is  a  simple  one:  to  flood  each  and 
every  member  of  Congress— all  535  Senators 
and  Representatives— with  letters,  telegrams 
and  postcards  asking  them  to  vote  against 
the  Clinton  Health  Care  Plan. 

Our  staff  is  already  hard  at  work  meeting 
with  key  decision  makers  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress on  this  issue.  Plus  we  plan  to  arrange 
TV  radio  interviews  to  explain  clearly  the 
dangers  of  this  plan  to  Americans  all  across 
the  country. 

Finally,  we  are  working  with  other  organi- 
zations who  are  united  in  the  belief  that  Bill 
Clinton's  government-run  Health  Care  plan 
is  bad  for  you  and  bad  for  .America. 

All  of  these  important  lobbying  activities 
require  a  major  commitment  of  time,  effort 
and  money. 

That's  why  I  must  rely  on  you  and  other' 
members   to   help  me   raise   the   money   we 
need. 

So  please  help  us  cover  our  costs  of  this 
massive  lobbying  campaign  by  enclosing  a 
check  for  $10.  $15.  520  or  more  to  The  Seniors 
Coalition. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  point.  If  it  rep- 
resents a  real  financial  hardship  I  wouldn't 
want  you  to  send  a  contribution  today.  But 
if  you  can.  please  do  so  now.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant you  take  action  to  protect  the  quantity 
and  integrity  of  your  health  care  and  that  of 
your  family  and  friends. 

Together  we  can  stop  future  rationing  of 
your  health  care  and  protect  your  right  to 
freely    choose    the    doctor   of   your   choice. 
Please,  act  today! 
Sincerely. 

Jake  Hansen. 
Director,  Government  Affairs. 

The  Seniors  Coalition. 

Fairfax.  VA. 

.Authorization  Form 

(  )  Yes.  I  authorize  The  Seniors  Coalition 
to  include  the  attached  Emergency  Commu- 
nication along  with  the  many  thousands  of 
others  being  sent  to  every  U.S.  Senator  and 
Congressman  via  overnight  express.  I  am 
deeply  upset  at  Bill  and  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton's  plans  to  slash  Billions  of  Dollars 
from  Medicare,  ration  Health  Care,  take 
away  my  ability  to  choose  my  own  doctor, 
and  have  government  bureaucrats  making 
my  medical  decisions  for  me. 

(  I  Yes.  I'm  enclosing  my  contribution  in 
the  amount  checked  below  to  help  launch 
your  emergency  lobbying  campaign  to  Stop 
the  Clinton  Health  Care  plan  and  generate 
opposition  in  Congress. 

(     )  $5        (     )  $8        (     )  $ Other 

Make  check  payable  to:  The  Seniors  Coali- 
tion 

[EMERGENCY  COMMUNICATION] 

Via  Overnight  Expess 

To:  All  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives. 
From: 

As  a  senior  citizen,  I  am  going  on  record  as 
strongly  opposing  President  Clinton's  man- 
datory, government-run  health  care  plan. 

His  plan  will  lead  to  health  care  rationing, 
limit  my  freedom  to  choose  my  own  doctor, 
and  give  government  bureaucrats  more 
power  to  make  my  medical  decisions  for  me. 

While  changes  must  be  made,  the  federal 
government  has  no  right  to  take  over  the 
health  care  system  in  this  country.  I  urge 
you  to  oppose  the  Clinton  health  care  plan 
and  any  plan  that  puts  government  bureau- 
crats in  charge  of  the  most  personal  deci- 
sions in  our  lives. 

Date: 

Signed: 


Member,  The  Seniors  Coalition. 


THE  Seniors  Coalition 

The  Seniors  Coalition.  Inc.  [TSC]  was  in- 
corporated in  the  state  of  Virginia  in  1990. 
The  principal  place  of  business  is  11166  Main 
Street.  Suite  302.  Fairfax.  Virginia  22030  and 
the  phone  number  is  (703)  591-0663.  We  have  a 
501(c)(4)  classification  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  Our  purpose  is  to  foster  a  na- 
tional public  awareness  and  understanding  of 
the  special  concerns,  interests,  and  needs  of 
senior  citizens  and  to  develop  and  promote 
programs  accordingly. 

Residents  of  the  following  states  may  re- 
quest financial  statements  and  other  infor- 

.  mation  from  the  offices  indicated  (the  toll 
free  numbers  are  for  use  only  within  the  re- 

•  spective  states):  Arizona:  Financial  informa- 
tion filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
available  for  public  inspection  or  by  calling 
toll  free  1-800-45&-4842.  Florida:  A  copy  of  the 
official  registration  and  financial  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of 
Consumer  Services  by  calling  1-800-435-7352. 
toll  free,  within  the  State.  Registration  does 
not  imply  endorsement,  approval  or  rec- 
ommendation by  the  State.  Kansas:  The 
Kansas  registration  number  is  06-91-689SC. 
The  annual  financial  report  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Maryland:  Copies  of  documents  and 
information  submitted  by  TSC  are  available 
from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Statehouse,  Annapolis.  MD  21401.  1-800-825- 
4510  New  York:  New  York  residents  may  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  our  annual  report  by  writing 
to  the  Office  of  Charities  Registration.  162 
Washington  St..  Albany.  NY  12231.  Penn- 
sylvania: A  copy  of  the  official  registration 
and  financial  information  of  TSC  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
State  by  calling  toll  free,  within  Pennsylva- 
nia. 1-800-732-0999.  Registration  does  not 
imply  endorsement.  Virginia:  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  State  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  P.O.  Box  1163.  Richmond.  VA  23208 
(804)  786-1343.  West  Virginia:  Secretary  of 
State.  State  Capitol.  Charleston.  WV  25305. 
Registration  does  not  imply  endorsement. 
For  copies  of  current  financial  statements 
you  may  send  a  written  request  to  the  ad- 
dress listed  above  or  call  TSC  directly  at  the 
telephone  number  listed  above. 

The  Senior  Coalition.  Inc.  is  a  non-profit 
organization.  We  are  NOT  affiliated  with,  en- 
dorse or  funded  by  any  government  agency, 
political  party  or  political  candidate.  TSC 
represents  over  2.000.000  senior  Americans. 
Because  we  lobby  vigorously  in  support  of 
your  rights  as  a  senior  citizen.  IRS  regula- 
tions prohibit  your  contribution  from  being 
deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.  You  may 
ask  for  a  refund  at  any  time,  for  any  reason. 


Dear 


The  Seniors  Coalition. 

Washington.  DC. 
Its   what    you    don't    know 


about  Hillary  Rodham  Clintons  health  care 
plan  that  you  should  be  worried  about. 

You  see.  cloaked  in  secrecy,  mired  in  dou- 
ble talk  and  friendly  smiles.  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton  and  her  "Task  Force"  have  produced 
a  mandatory  government-managed  medical 
plan  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
America. 

She  touts  it  as  part  of  a  nationwide  public 
relations  campaign  that  unfortunately  is 
paid  for  bv  vou.  the  taxpayer. 

Yet  she  reveals  little  detail.  Its  all  pretty 
packaging.  But  you  and  the  public  have  no 
real  clue  whats  inside  the  package  or  how 
her  health  care  plan  will  actually  affect  you. 

Well.  The  Seniors  Coalition  has  done  its 
homework,  and  today  were  sending  this  Spe- 
cial Report  to  you.  Read  it  so  you  know  what 
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the  Clintons  see  for  the  future  of  Senior 
Health  Care  in  America,  and  for  the  impact 
it  will  have  on  you  and  your  family. 

Then.  If  you  agree  this  plan  must  be  de- 
feated, we  urge  you  to  act. 

This  report  comes  to  you  in  three  sections: 

What  the  Clinton  plan  will  do. 

Your  Health  Care  Survey. 

Your  Action  Postcards. 

But  before  you  begin,  let  me  give  you  this 
warning:  Your  future  health  care  is  in  the 
hands  of  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  and  a  Con- 
gress that  just  voted  to  increase  taxes  on 
Senior  Citizens.  I  hope  you're  prepared  to 
fight  against  what  we  are  about  to  reveal. 
This  will  be  a  national  fight  for  Seniors' 
rights. 

Hopefully  you  and  other  Seniors  from 
every  corner  of  America  will  let  their  Sen- 
ators. Congressman  and  the  President  know 
that:  ■America's  Senior  Citizens  do  not  want 
Government-controlled  health  care  "! 

To  make  sure  Congress  and  the  President 
hear  from  you.  we've  enclosed  four  pre-aU- 
dressed  Post  Cards  for  you  to  mail  today 

And  we  have  a  Si^rvey  that  registers  your 
opinion  about  the  Jhree  most  important  is- 
sues you  will  lik«fy  face  as  a  result  of  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton's  proposed  plan.  Do  you 
favor  or  oppose: 

(1)  Rationing  medical  health  care  and  lim- 
iting access  by  Seniors. 

(2»  Losing  your  right  to  choose  your  per- 
^^^y  sonal  doctor. 

(3)  Increasing  taxes  (again!)  to  pay  for  a 
government  run  program  that  offers  less 
care,  poorer  quality  and  long  lines. 

When  you  finish  reading  your  report, 
please  take  a  few  minutes  to  give  The  Sen- 
iors Coalition  your  personal  feelings  about 
this  alarming  proposal  We  will  quickly  de- 
liver the  results  of  this  survey  to  every  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  in  Washington, 
every  Governor,  and  hundreds  of  newspapers, 
television  and  radio  stations  so  they  know 
how  Seniors  feel. 

You  see.  unlike  the  Clinton  Administra- 
tion which  seems  so  hostile  to  Seniors,  we 
believe  the  strength  of  a  nation  is  in  its  Sen- 
ior Citizens.  Men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  nation  in  peace  and  war.  who 
have  paid  their  taxes  and  worked  to  build 
this  nation.  These  men  and  women  are  a  cor- 
nerstone of  America. 

A  SPECIAL  REPORT:  SENIORS'  MEDICAL  CARE  AT 
RISK 

This  report  is  a  summary  of  our  full  report 
that  is  available  upon  request  (see  reply 
form). 

ISSUE  ONE:  RATIONING  YOL'R  MEDICAL  CARE 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  been  ad- 
vised by  their  public  relations  professionals 
to  avoid  using  the  word  ■rationing  "  So 
they'll  deny  that  this  plan  will  ration  health 
care  to  the  elderly.  However,  throughout  the 
secret  discussions  of  the  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton  Task  Force,  it's  been  conceded  that 
rationing  will  occur  and  will  impact  the  el- 
derly the  most. 

In  order  for  the  governnjent  to  insure  that 
"every  citizen  "  gets  health  care,  strict  limi- 
tations will  be  set.  There  will  be  spending 
limits.  There  will  be  regulators  making  med- 
ical decisions.  There  will  be  delays  and  wait- 
ing  lines. 

In  Canada,  a  nation  of  only  26  million  peo- 
ple, their  'managed  "  health  care  plan  al- 
ready has  250.000  people  on  a  waiting  list  for 
surgery.  It  takes  two  and  a  half  months  to 
get  a  mammogram  and  five  months  to  get  a 
pap  smear. 

And  the  Canadian  government  is  now  cut- 
ting back  further  as  it  runs  short  on  money. 


That's  why  so  many  gravely  ill  Canadians 
cross  the  border  to  America.  In  fact,  the  dan- 
ger of  dying  in  Canada  is  greater  by  being  on 
a  waiting  list  than  it  is  to  be  on  the  operat- 
ing table! 

In  Great  Britain  another  nation  involved 
in  a  socialized  medicine  plan,  the  govern- 
ment allows  only  a  set  number  of  kidney  di- 
alysis machines.  If  your  kidneys  falter,  pray 
that  it  is  early  in  the  year  while  machines 
are  available  Furthermore,  it's  against  Brit- 
ish law  to  acquire  treatment  once  a  ration- 
ing budget  has  reached  its  limit.  Richer  pa- 
tients try  to  buy  U.S.  machines,  but  that's 
also  against  the  law. 

Both  the  Canadian  and  British  systems 
have  been  used  as  models  by  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton's  Task  Force.  She  believes  -global 
budgeting  "  is  the  best  way  to  keep  medical 
costs  down.  But  that's  just  her  way  to  avoid 
saying  'rationing". 

Under  'global  budgeting"  physicians  will 
be  prevented  from  providing  government 
paid  services  for  treatment  once  the  budget 
has  been  reached  for  the  year  And  in  order 
to  stay  within  their  budgets,  doctors  will  be 
forced  to  make  decisions  ...  or  have  bureau- 
crats make  decisions  based  on  who's  likely 
to  benefit  more  from  the  treatment.  As  in 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  you  can  bet  your 
life  savings  that  here  at  home,  the  decision 
will  almost  always  be  against  the  elderly  and 
in  favor  of  the  young. 

Don  t  you  think  it's  wrong  to  pit  one  gen- 
eration against  another? 

ISSUE  two:  the  right  to  ch(X)se  vour  own 

tXKTOR 

The  President  and  Mi's.  Clinton  have  said 
over  and  over  again  that  'the  right  to 
choose"  your  physician  is  fundamental.  They 
promise  it  will  be  in  whatever  plan  they  pro- 
pose. 

Don't  believe  it.  Not  for  a  second.  As  The 
New  York  Times  said  about  the  President, 
it's  'always  wise  to  read  the  fine  print  " 
Clearly  Bill  Clinton  is  clever  at  phrasing 
things  so  they  don't  mean  quite  what  you 
think  they  do. 

Yes.  you'll  have  a  'choice"  in  the  plan  you 
choose  .  .  .  but  only  from  the  list  of  doctors 
the  government  approves.  If  your  doctor  is 
not  on  that  list,  sorry,  you  cannot  choose 
him  or  her. 

ISSUE  three:  your  MEDICAL  PRIVACY 

The  secret  hearings  of  the  Task  Force  have 
also  dealt  with  the  matter  of  medical  infor- 
mation Public  statements  talk  about  "pri- 
vacy ".  But  the  real  position  of  the  Task 
Force  is  something  else. 

Their  plan  includes  a  national  identifica- 
tion card  you  must  carry.  This  ID  card  will 
likely  have  more  than  a  name  and  number 
on  it.  It  will  actually  have  a  small  computer 
chip  that  can  hold  more  information  about 
you  than  a  full  issue  of  TIME  Magazine! 

Eventually,  you  and  your  doctor  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  the  government  with  a 
complete  personal  and  medical  history  that 
will  be  entered  on  this  card.  Then  any  time 
you  need  medical  care,  you'll  have  to  present 
this  card  with  your  life  history  on  it. 

If  this  plan  becomes  law.  we  will  see  the 
end  of  the  centuries-old  tradition  of  the  con- 
fidential relationship  between  doctor  and  pa- 
tient. 

ISSUE  four:  the  COST  to  you 

Just  as  Seniors  will  soon  be  paying  more 
for  gas.  thanks  to  the  Clinton  tax  increase, 
we  believe  Seniors  will  soon  pay  more  for 
medical  care  through  new  personal  taxes  and 
perhaps  a  national  sales  tax  which  would  add 
to  the  cost  of  everything  you  buy 

Cost  estimates— not  including  current 
medicare  dollars— run  from  $73  billion  annu- 


ally to  $100  billion  annually.  With  Medicare 
included  those  costs  rise  to  $132  billion. 

Conservative  estimates  are  that  this  pro- 
gram will  cost  at  least  $1,000  per  year  per 
household.  Some  estimates  have  this  dou- 
bling by  1999. 

Canada  is  learning  the  lesson.  So  is  Great 
Britain.  Government  mandated  programs  do 
not  work  and  cannot  be  afforded.  They  in- 
crease medical  costs  to  everyone.  The  qual- 
ity of  medicine  deteriorates. 

ISSUE  FIVE:  the  nation's  .MEDICAL  SYSTEM 
WILL  DETERIORATE 

Based  on  our  meetings  and  conversations 
with  knowledgeable  health  care  leaders,  if 
the  Clinton  plan  is  passed,  you'll  see  the  de- 
terioration of  the  health  care  system  in 
America. 

Just  as  long  lines  are  the  trademark  of 
government  when  you  go  to  get  a  license  or 
mail  a  letter,  so  will  long  lines  be  part  of 
your  government  provided  medical  care. 

Paperwork  will  escalate  Doctors  will 
spend  even  more  time  filling  out  more  gov- 
ernment forms  Billing  mistakes  will  become 
endless  nightmares  of  phone  calls,  letters 
and  more  red  tape. 

Fewer  young  men  and  women  will  enter 
medical  school. 

Where  will  you  turn  when  the  system  turns 
you  down?  If  the  Clinton's  have  their  way. 
your  final  appeal  for  help  will  be  your  Con- 
gressman or  Congresswoman!  This  frightens 
me  as  much  as  anything,  that  a  politician 
can  have  this  much  power  over  our  lives. 

Doctors  and  scientists  will  lose  the  incen- 
tive to  develop  the  miracle  drugs  of  tomor- 
row. 

Medical  manufacturers  will  lose  the  incen- 
tive to  pioneer  new  equipment  and  new  pro- 
cedures. 

what  you  can  do:  the  BATTLE  PLAN 

If  I've  convinced  you  that  what  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  has  in  store  for  you  is  not 
what  you  want,  join  with  The  Seniors  Coali- 
tion now!  With  your  help  we  intend  to  stop 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton's  government-run 
medical  plan  BEFORE  it  has  a  chance  to  put 
a  single  American's  health  care  at  risk. 

But  to  do  that,  we  must  build  nationwide 
opposition  that  will  force  Congress  to  say 
"NO".  Here's  what  I  need  you  to  do: 

First,  answer  the  enclosed  survey.  Let  me 
know  how  you  feel  on  these  important  ques- 
tions regarding  your  health  care.  We  need  to 
hear  from  you  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  Seniors  from  every  city  and  state  in 
this  country. 

As  we  receive  these  surveys,  we  will  quick- 
ly tally  them  and  provide  the  results  to  Con- 
gress. The  White  House  and  the  Press. 

Next,  sign  and  mail  your  four  post  cards. 
These  are  already  addressed  to  your  Sen- 
ators. Representative  and  to  the  President. 

It's  so  important  for  them  to  hear  from 
you.  If  you  prefer  to  write  a  letter,  that's 
even  better. 

Finally,  so  we  can  continue  this  campaign 
to  reach  other  Seniors  in  your  area  and 
across  the  country,  please  help  us  finan- 
cially. Send  a  contribution  of  at  least  $10  for 
your  membership,  plus  whatever  else  you 
can  give  to  help. 

$10  will  allow  us  to  reach  24  other  Seniors 
with  this  message. 

$25  will  allow  us  to  reach  60. 

$50  will  allow  us  to  reach  120. 

$100  will  allow  us  to  reach  240! 

We'll  be  fighting  a  powerful  opposition 
that  has  the  White  House  and  much  of  Con- 
gress behind  it.  In  addition,  many  liberal 
newspaper  and  television  journalists  want  to 
see  a  mandatory,  socialized  health  plan. 
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They  fail  to  understand  the  importance  of 
the  free  market,  free  enterprise  system  that 
built  our  nation.  So  please  help  us  by  .send- 
ing us  your  check. 

Your  $10  membership  brings  with  it  a  sub- 
scription to  our  32  page  newspaper  which  we 
publish  six  times  a  year.  Its  The  Senior 
Class,  and  I  promise  you  it's  well  worth  the 
$10  alone. 

The  Seniors  Coalition  was  organized  in  1988 
to  fight  the  government's  effort  to  impose 
catastrophic  health  care  on  the  nation's  Sen- 
iors. Since  then,  we  have  grown  to  more  than 
2.000.000  members  and  supporters  in  every 
corner  of  the  country. 

Please  join  with  us.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  you. 
Sincerely. 

I  Jake  Hansen. 

Director,  Government  Affairs. 

PS.— Remember,  if  the  Clinton  health  plan 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  this  nation's 
medical  system  will  deteriorate  badly.  So 
join  us  today  to  fight  the  Clinton  plan! 
Please  return  your  survey,  mail  your  post 
cards  and  send  a  contribution  of  $10.  $15.  $20. 
$25.  $50.  $100  or  more. 

P.P  S— As  a  special  bonus,  we'll  send  you 
our  128  page  book  ■What  Everyone  Should 
Know  About  Social  Security"  for  a  contribu- 
tion of  $20  or  more. 

[The  Seniors  Coalition  Special  Report] 

SENIORS  Health  Care  .■\t  Risk 

(Survey  on  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton's  Health 

Care  Plan) 

Please  mark  each  question  with  a  Yes.  No 
or  No  opinion.  Then  return  it  to  us  in  the  en- 
velope we've  provided.  Your  answers  will  be 
tallied  and  included  in  our  next  report  to 
Congress  and  the  White  House.  Please  be 
sure  to  complete  and  return  your  survey 
even  if  you  do  not  send  a  contribution. 

1  President  Clinton  is  proposing  a  medical 
health  care  plan  that  will  be  mandatory  for 
every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States  It  will  limit  freedom  of  choice  and 
impose  rationing  on  Senior  Citizens. 

Do  you  oppose  a  plan  that  will  ration 
health  caie  to  Senior  Citizens? 

(D)Yes        (D)No        (D)No  opinion 

2.  In  Canada  where  health  care  is  rationed, 
government  bureaucrats  must  choo.se  be- 
tween patients  for  medical  care.  Generally, 
young  patients  receive  preference. 

Do  you  oppose  any  plan  that  favors  one  age 
group  over  another? 
(DiYes       (n)No       (n)No  opinion 

3.  Only  doctors  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment will  be  on  the  list  you  can  choose  from. 
If  your  doctor  is  not  on  the  list,  you  will  be 
prevented  from  using  him  or  her  in  the  Clin- 
ton Health  Plan. 

Do  you  oppose  any  plan  that  prevents  you 
from  choosing  your  own  doctor? 
(D)Yes       (IIl)No       iDiNo  opinion 

4.  President  Clinton  has  proposed  a  manda- 
tory ■health  card  "  with  a  computer  chip  in 
it.  You  and  all  Americans  will  be  required  to 
have  one.  You  will  have  to  provide  the  gov- 
ernment with  all  your  medical  information 
so  they  can  put  it  in  the  card  (which  can 
hold  up  to  1600  pages  of  information  on  you!). 

Do  you  oppose  any  plan  that  requires  di.s- 
closure  Co  the  government  of  your  private 
medical  history? 

(O)Yes       (DiNo       (D)No  opinion 

5.  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  says  all  Ameri- 
cans will  have  ■free  "  health  care.  Yet  her 
plan  will  cost  the  average  household  $1,000 
per  year.  She  is  calling  for  an  additional  pay- 
roll tax  and  considering  a  national  sales  tax 
to  help  pay  for  her  plan. 

Do  you  oppose  a  national  sales  tax  to  pay 
for  her  plan? 


(D)Yes        (D)No        iDiNo  opinion 

6.  Since  Canada  put  price  controls  on  phar- 
maceutical companies  in  1969.  there  have 
been  virtually  no  new  drugs  developed  there. 
In  the  United  States  miracle  drugs  have  dra- 
matically reduced  medical  costs  by  reducing 
operations  and  hospitalizations. 

Do  you  oppose  government  controls  on 
companies  who  develop  new  drugs,  equip- 
ment and  procedures  that  save  lives  and  cut 
costs? 

(DiYes       <D)No       (D)No  opinion 

7.  The  Seniors  Coalition  opposes  any  man- 
datory health  care  plan  that  results  in  ra- 
tioning and  limiting  your  choice  of  doctors. 

Do  you  support  our  position? 
(Di'i'es        (DiNo        (a)No  opinion 

8.  The  Seniors  Coalition  wants  to  put  this 
Special  Report  and  Survey  in  the  hands  of 
every  Senior  Citizen  in  America. 

Will  you  help  by  joining  The  Senior  Coali- 
tion and  sending  us  a  contribution? 

(D)Yes        (D)No        (n)No  opinion 

(If  YES.  please  return  both  this  survey  and 
the  attached  Reply  Form  along  with  your 
check.  Thanks  for  your  support.  We  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  results  of  this  survey  if  you 
wish.) 

Signature: 

Date: 

(Di  Yes,  here  is  my  completed  survey. 
Please  include  my  answers  in  your  next  re- 
port to  Congress  and  the  President, 

(D)  Yes,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  full 
Health  Care  Report. 

(D)  Yes.  I  am  mailing  my  Post  Cards  to 
President  Clinton,  my  two  U.S.  Senators  and 
my  U.S.  Representative  in  Congress. 

(D)  Yes.  I  want  to  help  you  reach  other 
Seniors  with  this  Special  Report.  I  agree 
that  the  Clinton  Health  Plan  will  put  my 
own  medical  care  at  risk.  I  support  the  work 
you  are  doing  to  defeat  the  Clinton  Health 
Plan. 

Enclosed  is  my  contribution  of: 

(D)$10        (n)$15        (D)$20*        (D)$25* 

(O)Olher  $ 

Please  make  check  payable  to:  The  Seniors 
Coalition. 

Because  The  Seniors  Coalition  is  lobbying 
to  protect  seniors'  rights  the  IRS  prohibits 
your  contribution  from  being  tax-deductible. 

If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
The  Senior  Coalition,  your  contribution  will 
be  refunded  with  no  questions  asked.  Please 
do  not  send  a  contribution  if  it  presents  a  fi- 
nancial hardship. 

•We  will  send  you  a  bonus  gift  of  our  128  page 
boolt.  "What  Everyone  Should  Know  About  Social 
Security  "  if  you  send  a  gift  of  $20  or  more. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  a  Senior  Citizen  who 
is  worried  about  President  Clinton's  plan  for 
a  mandatory  health  care  system  for  all 
Americans.  As  my  Senator.  I  urge  you  to  op- 
pose any  plan  that: 

Leads  to  rationing  of  health  care  services. 

Forces  me  into  a  government  plan  that 
limits  my  choice  of  my  private  physician. 

Will  increase  my  costs  for  medical  care. 

I  believe  a  mandatory  government  plan 
will  reduce  the  quality  of  health  care.  I 
much  prefer  a  health  care  system  that  is 
based  on  a  free  market,  free  enterprise  ap- 
proach. Please  don't  vote  to  sacrifice  the 
best  health  care  system  in  the  world. 
Sincerely. 


Will  increase  my  costs  for  medical  care. 

I  believe  a  mandatory  government  plan 
will  reduce  the  quality  of  health  care.  I 
much  prefer  a  health  care  system  that  is 
based  on  a  free  market,  free  enterprise  ap- 
proach. Please  don't  vote  to  sacrifice  the 
best  health  care  system  in  the  world. 
Sincerely. 


Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  a  Senior  Citi- 
zens who  is  worried  about  your  plan  for  a 
mandatory  health  care  system  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  believe  your  plan  will  reduce  the 
quality  of  health  care. 

I  much  prefer  a  health  care  system  that  is 
based  on  a  free  market,  free  enterprise  ap- 
proach. Please  don't  sacrifice  the  best  health 
care  system  in  the  world  for  a  system  that  is 
failing  in  both  Canada  and  Great  Britain, 
Sincerely, 


Dear  Representative:  I  am  a  Senior  Citi- 
zen who  is  worried  about  President  Clinton's 
plan  for  a  mandatory  health  care  system  for 
all  Americans.  As  my  representative.  I  urge 
you  to  oppose  any  plan  that: 

Leads  to  rationing  of  health  care  services. 

Forces  me  into  a  government  plan  that 
limits  my  choice  of  my  private  physician. 


Dear  Senator:  lam  a  Senior  Citizen  who 
is  worried  about  President  Clinton's  plan  for 
a  mandatory  health  care  system  for  all 
Americans.  As  my  Senator.  I  urge  you  to  op- 
pose any  plan  that: 

Leads  to  rationing  of  health  care  services. 

Forces  me  into  a  government  plan  that 
limits  my  choice  of  my  private  physician. 

Will  increase  my  costs  for  medical  care. 

I  believe  a  mandatory  government  plan 
will  reduce  the  quality  of  health  care.  I 
much  prefer  a  health  care  system  that  is 
based  on  a  free  market,  free  enterprise  ap- 
proach. Please  don't  vote  to  sacrifice  the 
best  health  care  system  in  the  world. 
Sincerely. 


Just  Another  Con  Job  on  the  Elderly^ 
(By  Peter  H.  Stone) 

Two  U.S.  Attorneys  are  conducting  fraud 
investigations  of  individuals  who  have 
worked  for  the  Seniors  Coalition,  a  Fairfax 
(Va.)-based  advocacy  group  for  the  elderly, 
and  one  of  their  targets  is  Richard  A. 
Viguerie.  the  direct-mail  kingpin  of  the 
Right. 

One  of  the  probes  appears  to  focus  on 
whether  Viguerie.  who  handled  the  coali- 
tion's mailings  for  three  years,  used  it  and 
other  elderly  groups  for  his  own  financial 
benefit.  The  other  investigation  is  looking  at 
whether  Dan  C.  Alexander  Jr.  and  his  wife. 
Fay.  a  founder  of  the  Seniors  Coalition,  used 
the  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  group  for  their 
personal  gain. 

A  federal  grand  jury  in  New  York  City  has 
subpoenaed  documents  pertaining  to 
V'iguerie's  work  for  the  coalition,  according 
to  sources  familiar  with  the  inquiry. 

The  second  investigation,  still  in  its  early 
stages,  is  being  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia.  A 
grand  jury  there  has  subpoenaed  documents 
relating  to  the  Alexanders,  who  have  run  the 
Taxpayers  Education  Lobby,  a  Virginia- 
based  group  that  formerly  controlled  the 
Seniors  Coalition,  The  FBI  and  U.S.  Postal 
Inspection  Service  are  also  involved  in  the 
Virginia  investigation,  sources  said. 

Viguerie  and  his  lawyer  did  not  return 
calls:  Alexander  declined  to  comment. 

Jake  A.  Hansen,  the  chief  lobbyist  for  the 
Seniors  Coalition,  said  that  the  group  has 
been  assured  by  its  counsel  that  it  is  not  a 
target  of  the  investigations.  Viguerie  and  Al- 
exander no  longer  have  ties  to  the  group,  he 
added. 

The  coalition,  which  has  styled  itself  as  a 
conservative  alternative  to  such  groups  as 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, has  attracted  controversy  almost  since 
its  founding  in  1989. 
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Some  Members  of  Congress  have  com- 
plained that  Viguerie's  mailings  for  the  coa- 
lition and  some  other  groups  exploited  the 
fears  of  the  elderly  about  social  security  and 
medicare,  largely  to  help  his  business.  In  a 
May  statement  on  the  Senate  floor.  David 
Pryor.  D-Ark..  who  chairs  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Services.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  said 
that  Viguerie  'was  an  opportunist  who  is  op- 
erating at  the  very  fringes  of  the  law"  and  at 
the  "expense  of  the  very  people  '  for  whom 
he  says  he  is  concerned 

In  an  article  last  November.  The  New  York 
Times  detailed  how  Viguerie's  direct-mail 
work  for  the  Senior  Coalition  and  other 
groups  had  filled  the  coffers  of  his  business 
since  1989. 

After  the  article  appeared,  the  New  York 
state  attorney  general's  office  began  an  in- 
vestigation into  what  it  called  "a  web  of 
interrelated  and  interlocking  direct-mail  or- 
ganizations"—including  the  Seniors  Coali- 
tion—linked to  Viguerie. 

The  Times  reported  that  Viguerie  used  the 
mailing  list  of  the  Seniors  Coalition  to  build 
a  for-profit  group,  the  Retired  Americans 
Legislative  Lobby  Inc..  which  he  controlled 
and  which  generated  lucrative  fees  for  other 
Viguerie  companies.  In  early  1990.  the  new 
group  sent  a  mailing  to  millions  of  elderly 
people — including  Senior  Coalition  mem- 
bers— urging  them  to  help  "stop  the  govern- 
ment from  stealing'  our  social  security 
funds."  (Viguerie  later  converted  the  for- 
profit  group  to  a  nonprofit  organization,  the 
United  Seniors  Association,  which  continues 
to  operate.) 

Viguerie's  contract  with  the  Seniors  Coali- 
tion was  terminated  at  the  end  of  1991.  in 
large  part  because  the  group  complained 
that  he  had  abused  their  relationship  by  cre- 
ating competition  for  the  coalition.  Viguerie 
sued,  contending  that  under  his  contract,  he 
was  still  owed  about  S550.000  and  that  he 
should  be  paid  5  cents  for  every  new  letter 
that  the  group  mailed  that  used  his  con- 
cepts. 

The  coalition  countered  that  Viguerie's 
business  had  "breached  its  obligation  of  good 
faith,  loyalty  and  fair  dealing  "  by  becoming 
a  direct  competitor.  It  also  charged  Viguerie 
with  "using  and  abusing"  its  donors'  names. 
However,  the  coalition  agreed  to  settle  the 
suit  by  paying  Viguerie  S600.000. 

Viguene  and  Alexander  have  a  relationship 
dating  to  1980.  when  Alexander  started  the 
Taxpayers  Education  lobby  with  Viguerie's 
help.  Alexander,  who  was  president  of  a  local 
school  board  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  was  interested 
in  spreading  his  gospel  on  school  prayer  and 
traditional  educational  values  around  the 
country.  With  Viguerie  as  a  fund-raising  and 
direct-mail  consultant,  the  Taxpayers  Edu- 
cation Lobby  over  the  next  five  years  raised 
SI  million-S2  million  annually  from  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people. 

But  Viguerie's  contract  with  Alexander 
had  several  features  that,  direct-mail  ex- 
perts say.  skirted  the  industry's  ethical  rules 
and  generated  extra  money  for  Viguerie's 
business.  For  instance.  Viguerie  was  given 
complete  control  over  the  group's  donor  list 
which  had  been  compiled  at  the  group's  ex- 
pense. He  then  rented  the  list  out  for  addi- 
tional fees. 

The  taxpayer  lobby  moved  to  Northern 
Virginia  in  early  1986.  shortly  before  federal 
prosecutors  in  Alabama  indicted  Alexander 
for  extorting  kickbacks  on  school  construc- 
tion projects  from  1974-83.  He  was  convicted 
and  served  4  years  of  a  12-year  term.  In  the 
meantime,  his  wife  headed  the  taxpayer 
lobby,  and  in  1989.  she  started  the  Seniors 
Coalition  with  Viguerie's  help. 


The  coalition  reported  raising  more  than 
$23  million  from  1990  through  the  first  six 
months  of  1992  and  said  it  had  a  donor  list  of 
800.000. 

The  Virginia  investigation  of  Alexander's 
role  in  the  coalition  seems  to  focus  on 
charges  that  he  and  his  wife  ran  the  group 
for  their  personal  benefit  without  the  inde- 
pendent governing  structures  that  nonprofit 
groups  are  supposed  to  have. 

For  instance,  the  coalition's  board  until 
late  last  year  consisted  of  Fay  Alexander  and 
one  or  two  of  her  business  associates.  For  its 
first  three  years,  the  coalitions  president 
was  Susan  Alexander,  the  couple's  teenage 
daughter.  Dan  Alexander  told  The  Times 
that  because  of  his  criminal  record  he 
couldn't  find  outsiders  to  be  directors. 

At  the  start  of  1992.  the  coalition  became 
independent  of  the  taxpayers'  lobby  but 
maintained  a  management  contract  with  it 
that  called  for  paying  Mrs.  Alexander  S20.000 
a  month — an  amount  that  some  coalition 
employees  say  privately  was  excessive.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Times,  the  coalition  also  pur- 
chased services  from  companies  that  Mrs. 
Alexander  owned,  and  Dan  Alexander  re- 
ceived S3. 000  per  month  for  consulting,  too. 

"They  were  never  hesitant  to  lavish  bene- 
fits on  themselves,  but  they  grudgingly  gave 
us  the  tools  we  needed  to  do  our  jobs."  said 
a  coalition  official  who  asked  not  to  be  iden- 
tified. 

Last  fall,  all  ties  with  the  Taxpayers  Edu- 
cation Lobby  were  ended  after  the  coalition's 
entire  staff  threatened  to  resign.  Since  then, 
the  coalition  has  recruited  three  outside  di- 
rectors and  installed  a  new  chief  executive, 
Paul  Bramell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CAMPBELL).  Who  yields  time?  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  whatever 
time  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  Lautenberg  amend- 
ment, there  be  a  time  limit  of  30  min- 
utes equally  divided,  under  the  control 
of  Senator  Lautenberg  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  that 
there  be  no  second-degree  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inquire  of  the  impact  of  the  last  time 
agreement  on  the  Lautenberg  amend- 
ment? What  was  the  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  there  would  be  30  minutes 
equally  divided  between  Senator  Lau- 
tenberg and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  respectfully 
request  that  be  30  minutes  equally  di- 
vided prior  to  a  motion  to  table;  if  the 
Lautenberg  amendment  is  not  tabled, 
that  it  remain  open  for  debate  and  for 
second-degree  amendments.  That  was 
the  request. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DOMENICI]  is  recognized. 


AMEND.ME.VT  NO.  1068 

(Purpose:  To  extend  caps  on  defense  and  non- 
defense      discretionary      spending      levels 

through  fiscal  year  1998) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  short- 
ly I  am  going  to  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  in  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ator NUNN.  I  have  been  informed,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise,  if 
this  Nunn-Domenici  amendment  would 
have  been  a  sense  of  the  Senate,  as  we 
had  contemplated  it,  with  reference  to 
reinstating  the  walls  for  defense  and 
foreign  affairs,  that  it  would  have  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  under  the 
Budget  Act  because  the  Parliamentar- 
ian would  so  rule. 

I  am  not  agreeing  here  today,  nor  do 
I  wish  to  give  any  further  credence  to 
that  parliamentary  situation,  which  I 
think  is  in  error. 

Nonetheless,  instead  of  doing  that, 
since  if  I  have  to  have  60  votes  on  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  I  have 
decided,  in  behalf  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  to  submit  an  amendment  that 
just  changes  the  substantive  law  of  the 
land  with  reference  to  walls.  Obviously, 
it  would  be  subject  to  60  votes,  but  at 
least  I  would  not  be  adding  to  the 
precedent  of  letting  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

I  am  not  making  any  inquiry  of  the 
Parliamentarian,  who  sits  there  watch- 
ing. Obviously,  from  the  demeanor,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  said  anything  that  is 
inconsistent.  But  I  do  not  care  to 
spread  that  on  the  Record,  so  I  cannot 
spread  her  reaction  on  the  Record. 

May  I  have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say,  though,  that  this  amend- 
ment, whether  or  not  it  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, regarding  reinstatement  of  the 
walls  separating  the  budget  numbers  of 
defense  from  all  of  the  rest  of  discre- 
tionary on  the  domestic  side,  would 
take  a  long  time,  because  I  understand 
there  are  Members  on  both  sides  who 
would  like  to  discuss  it.  In  particular, 
I  gather,  those  who  oppose  it  would 
take  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

I  am  going  to  offer  it  so  it  will  be  in 
the  Record.  We  are  going  to  discuss  it 
for  a  length  of  time,  but  then  I  will  not 
ask  for  a  vote.  I  will  withdraw  it.  I 
want  to  make  sure  we  do  not  get  one 
more  appropriation  bill  for  the  defense 
of  our  country  behind  us  without  my 
being  able— and  I  assume  my  able 
friend  from  Georgia  wants  to  do  the 
same — to  lay  down  a  marker  that  will 
remind  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  public 
of  this  country  what  is  happening  to 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  in  terms  of 
available  resources  under  the  current 
situation. 

So  I  will  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk,  amendment  No.  1068,  in  behalf  of 
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myself  and  Senator  NUNN.  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration,  with  the 
full  understanding  I  have  already 
shared  with  my  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  we  will  not  vote 
on  it.  After  debate,  we  will  withdraw 
it. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domen- 
ici). for  himself  and  Mr.  Nlnn.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1068. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    .EXTENSION  OF  SPENDING  LIMITS. 

(a)  C.^TSGORY.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 250(c)(4)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  For  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  any  of 
the  following  subsets  of  discretionary  appro- 
priations: defense  or  nondefense.  New  ac- 
counts or  activities  shall  be  categorized  in 
consultation  with  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Budget  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.". 

(b)  Discretionary  spending.— Section 
601(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  striking  subparagraphs 
(D)  and  (E).  and  inserting:  "(D)  with  respect 
to  fiscal  year  1994— 

"(i)  for  the  defense  category: 
$•264,051,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$277,294,000,000  in  outlays; 

"(ii)  for  the  nondefense  category: 
$236,913,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$261,463,000,000  in  outlays; 

"(E)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1995— 

"(i)  for  the  defense  category: 
$262,624,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$272,744,000,000  in  outlays;" 

"(ii)  for  the  nondefense  category: 
$243,663,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$268,528,000,000  in  outlays;" 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  stun- 
ning events  on  four  continents  call  into 
question  the  basic  premises  on  which 
this  administration  bases  its  defense 
budget  and  what  passes  for  its  foreign 
policy; 

The  storming  of  Russia's  parliament 
building  by  Boris  Yeltsin's  troops  ear- 
lier this  month  should  end  the  eupho- 
ria in  Europe  that  started  building 
with  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

The  mauling  of  our  finest  troops  by  a 
band  of  irregular  forces  in  Somalia 
should  halt  talk  of  putting  other  Amer- 
ican forces  under  U.N.  command.  It 
may  save  others  from  being  sent  into 
danger  with  no  mission  and  inadequate 
support. 

The  scuttling  of  State  Department 
attempts  to  rush  United  States  mili- 
tary engineers  ashore  in  Haiti,  followed 
by  the  abrupt  flight  of  U.N.  personnel 
already  there,  marked  the  collapse  of  a 


flawed    administration    plan    to    "re- 
store" democracy  to  Haiti. 

Let  us  take  a  hard  look  at  what  re- 
cent events  there  and  elsewhere  signify 
for  our  national  security: 

First,  Russia's  only  elected  President 
is  now  totally  dependent  on  his  mili- 
tary. He  has  survived  in  power  because 
of  a  military  that  has  not  allowed  us  to 
verify  the  dismantlement  of  a  single 
nuclear  warhead.  And  they  may  have 
12.000  more  warheads  than  we  realized. 

Also  this  month,  we  received  news 
that  China,  defiantly  rejecting  our  ap- 
peal for  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  test- 
ing, exploded  a  nuclear  device  thought 
to  be  five  to  six  times  the  size  of  the 
atomic  bombs  used  in  World  War  II.  At 
the  same  time,  China  uses  its  vigorous 
economy  to  expand  its  conventional 
forces. 

Finally,  in  Somalia,  in  Haiti,  in 
China,  and  among  many  in  Russia, 
anti-American  feelings  flare.  As  the  re- 
maining superpower,  we  are  attacked 
for  what  we  do  and  what  we  don't  do. 
There  are  still  groups  out  there  who 
are  capable  of  inflicting  great  harm  on 
America  and  American  interests  at 
minimal  cost  to  themselves. 

None  of  this  means  that  the  cold  war 
is  back,  but  it  means  that  an  enlarged 
world  of  democracies  with  market 
economies — the  assumption  behind  this 
administration's  foreign  policy  rhet- 
oric—is remote  indeed.  The  more 
peaceful  and  more  cooperative  world 
we  envisioned  as  recently  as  last  year 
is  fast  receding. 

In  North  Korea,  in  Serbia,  and  in 
Iraq,  to  mention  a  few  places,  well- 
armed  thugs  rule  and  threaten  their 
neighbors. 

There  may  no  longer  be  a  cold  war. 
but  we  seem  to  be  facing  an  icy  peace. 

This  is  a  pivotal  point  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  The  decisions  we  are 
making  now  in  Washington  about  for- 
eign commitments  and  support  for  our 
Armed  Forces  will  shape  the  security 
of  our  Nation  and  the  industrial  world 
over  the  next  decades. 

Overseas,  we  face  great  uncertainty. 
That  is  always  the  case  in  periods  of 
transition.  Others  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship, for  protection,  or  for  signs  that 
we  will  act  with  resolve. 

The  future  of  NATO,  our  future  rela- 
tions with  a  changing  Japan,  and  hemi- 
spheric relations  are  all  facing  decision 
points  in  the  near  future.  Here,  as  in 
Europe,  skilled  and  unskilled  immi- 
grants from  many  poorer  nations  seek 
security  and  a  better  future.  How  we 
react  to  this  uncertainty  will,  indis- 
putably, shape  our  own  future. 

If  America  continues  to  signal  disin- 
terest or  lack  of  resolve,  global 
hotspots  will  ignite  and  present  this 
Nation  with  real  problems.  That  has 
happened  too  many  times  in  my  life- 
time. 

In  1950  in  Korea,  Kim  II  Sung  didn't 
believe  that  the  United  States  would 
defend  South  Korea  against  his  inva- 
sion. 


In  the  late  1970's,  Leonid  Brezhnev 
didn't  believe  that  the  United  States 
would  resist  Soviet  expansion  in 
Central  America,  Afghanistan,  and  Af- 
rica. 

In  1990,  Saddam  Hussein  didn't  be- 
lieve that  Kuwait  was  important 
enough  to  the  United  States. 

In  1992,  for  example,  many  so-called 
foreign  policy  experts  suggested  there 
were  no  threats  left  because  of  the 
breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Few  pre- 
dicted that  within  a  year  Russian 
tanks  would  be  engaged  in  central  Mos- 
cow, Russian  ships  and  planes  in  Geor- 
gia, and  Russian  forces  in  Afghanistan. 

None  predicted  that  Russia  would 
threaten  to  withdraw  from  the  conven- 
tional forces  agreements  in  Europe— as 
it  did  this  month. 

But  the  fact  is,  recent  history  is  re- 
plete with  instances  where  enormous 
strategic  upheaval  occurred  unexpect- 
edly in  the  course  of  a  few  years  or 
even  less.  This  is  not  a  lesson  we 
should  have  to  keep  learning  anew. 

The  United  States  calls  itself  the 
only  remaining  superpower.  But  de- 
spite dramatic  change  over  the  past  5 
years,  there  remain  real  threats  to 
American  interests  and  American  secu- 
rity. We  must  guard  against  these 
threats. 

We  must  update  our  overseas  inter- 
ests and  responsibilities,  both  military 
and  economic,  and  design  our  national 
security  policy  to  meet  those  current 
interests.  But  I  fear  that  inattention 
by  the  President,  irresolution  among 
his  advisors,  and  the  current  defense 
build-down  may  together  invite  trouble 
from  outlaw  nations  and  foreign  terror- 
ists. 

My  disagreement  with  the  Clinton 
defense  budget  is  not  its  downward  di- 
rection, but  its  velocity  and  lack  of 
connection  with  the  real  world.  Clear- 
ly, spending  restraint  is  a  key  ingredi- 
ent of  any  deficit  reduction  package 
and,  certainly,  the  defense  budget  can 
be  reduced. 

For  the  record,  we  have  been  cutting 
defense  since  the  mid  1980's.  Our  chal- 
lenge today,  as  it  has  been  for  the  past 
few  years,  is  to  cut  military  spending 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  harm  our  se- 
curity. We  must  maintain  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  military  force— the 
quality  of  our  people  and  our  tech- 
nology. And  we  must  structure  our 
forces  to  meet  the  potential  threats  we 
face. 

But  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
look  to  the  defense  budget  as  a  cure  for 
all  our  fiscal  woes.  The  defense  budget 
can't  continue  to  be  tapped  for  Russian 
aid  and  domestic  transportation 
projects.  That  bank  is  closed.  I  trust. 
That  is  the  message  I  hear  from  the 
managers  of  this  bill. 

In  1995.  the  Department  of  Defense 
received  $350  billion,  measured  in  con- 
stant 1994  dollars.  In  1994  that  figure 
will  fall  to  $239  billion  and  plans  are  for 
it  to  continue  to  fall  further. 
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By  1998  defense  spending  will  have 
dropped  35  percent — at  a  time  when  the 
administration  keeps  old  commitments 
while  coming  up  with  new  ones  almost 
daily. 

As  a  share  of  Federal  outlays,  17.5 
percent,  or  as  a  share  of  GDP.  4.1  per- 
cent; Department  of  Defense  expendi- 
tures are  already  at  the  lowest  levels 
since  before  the  Korean  war.  When  that 
war  started,  our  men  were  ill-equipped 
and  ill-trained,  and  were  barely  able  to 
hold  on. 

The  Clinton  administration's  budget 
is  our  third  post-cold-war  budget. 

During  the  campaign,  candidate  Clin- 
ton promised  to  cut  $60  billion  more 
than  what  the  Bush  administration 
budgeted  for  defense  over  the  1994  to 
1998  period. 

President  Clinton's  defense  budget 
cuts  twice  what  was  promised  during 
the  campaign. 

Surely  the  Clinton  administration 
had  a  new,  constrained  foreign  policy 
in  mind  when  it  submitted  a  budget 
that  cut  J120  billion  more  than  was 
planned  under  the  Bush  administra- 
tion. 

The  Clinton  cuts  were  made  with  a 
promise  that  a  Bottom- Up  Review  of 
our  defense  establishment  would  jus- 
tify those  cuts. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  used  by  the 
new  administration  proposes  a  military 
force  structure  and  defense  moderniza- 
tion plan  that  will  be  able  to  fight  and 
win  in  two  nearly  simultaneous  major 
regional  conflicts. 

I  understand  that  to  mean  another 
Iraq  and  another  Korea. 

But  what  does  that  mean  when  po- 
tential foes  have  nuclear  or  chemical 
weapons — and  are  willing  to  use  them? 

What  does  that  mean  when  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  seeks  more  American  forces 
for  Somalia  or  for  intervention  in 
Bosnia? 

When  faced  with  a  more  gradual  de- 
fense reduction.  Secretary  Cheney  said. 

As  we  reshape  .\merica's  military  and  re- 
duce its  size,  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do 
so  in  accordance  with  a  defense  strategy  and 
a  plan  that  will  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
military  capability  that  we  have  so  carefully 
built. 

Under  the  Clinton  Bottom-Up  Review 
force  structure,  active  duty  forces  are 
cut  from  1.6  to  1.4  million— 700,000 
fewer  than  were  under  arms  in  1990.  Yet 
the  threats  faced  by  the  Clinton  forces 
are  identical  to,  or  greater  than,  those 
faced  by  the  already  down-sized  Bush- 
Cheney  force  structure. 

How  may  those  who  want  to  humili- 
ate and  harm  America  view  this  de- 
fense budget?  Consider  the  following: 

The  Senate  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  has  raised  readiness 
concerns  in  their  report. 

First,  funding  for  programs  with  a  di- 
rect readiness  payoff,  such  as  training, 
has  fallen  from  one-half  of  the  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  budget  to  one- 
third. 


Second,  backlogs  of  maintenance  on 
tanks,  planes,  and  ships  are  beginning 
to  creep  upward. 

Third,  measures  of  unit  and  equip- 
ment capability  to  perform  wartime 
missions  have  fallen. 

Fourth,  the  services  are  having  a 
harder  time  meeting  their  recruiting 
goals  and  the  overall  quality  of  re- 
cruits has  dipped. 

To  me,  these  are  all  indications  that 
we  may  be  cutting  defense  too  much 
and  too  fast,  with  little  consideration 
of  our  foreign  commitments  and 
threats  we  face. 

Second,  some  defense  analysts,  such 
as  former  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  Dov  Zakheim,  have  raised  af- 
fordability  concerns.  His  analysis  ar- 
gues that  "a  growing  gap  is  emerging 
between  the  strategies  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration is  likely  to  pursue  and 
the  dollars  it  is  willing  to  allocate  to 
defense  in  the  future." 

In  particular  the  analysis  calls  into 
question  the  budget  requirements  for 
the  Clinton  military.  It  concludes  that 
a  force  structure  slightly  smaller  than 
that  adopted  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
would  require  a  defense  budget  of  $287 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1994.  This  is  $25 
billion  more  than  the  amount  budgeted 
by  the  Clinton  administration. 

Furthermore,  the  analysis  concludes 
that  for  the  period  1994-2013,  budget  re- 
quirements for  a  Clinton-like  force 
structure  would  cost  30-percent  more 
than  projected  during  the  next  20 
years. 

Third,  Air  Force  responsibilities 
grow  under  Aspins  plan  yet  its  force 
structure  and  budget  grows  smaller. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  calls  for  a 
force  structure  capable  of  fighting  in 
two  nearly  simultaneous  major  re- 
gional contingencies.  During  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  we  deployed  11  Air  Force 
wings  to  the  Middle  East,  11  Air  Force 
wings  that  were  supported  by  aircraft 
from  6  Navy  carrier  battle  groups  and 
many  more  aircraft  from  allied  na- 
tions. Under  the  Clinton  force  struc- 
ture, we  simply  won't  have  twice  that 
number— for  two  such  contingencies — 
available  for  deployment. 

Finally,  Secretary  Aspin  admits  that 
he  will  have  to  find  another  $13  billion 
in  defense  savings  to  stay  within  the 
budget  constraints  he  has  adopted. 
What  commitments  will  be  dropped? 
What  threats  are  expected  to  dis- 
appear? 

Clearly  these  examples  call  into 
question  the  basic  intellectual  and  fi- 
nancial assumptions  behind  the  Clin- 
ton defense  plan.  How  can  this  plan  en- 
able our  armed  services  to  protect  our 
vital  interests  against  the  greater  un- 
certainly and  new  threats  now  emerg- 
ing? 

Candidate  Bill  Clinton  had  it  right 
last  year,  when  he  said:  "We  cannot  go 
4  more  years  without  a  plan  to  lead  the 
world  *  *  *  We  must  define  a  new  na- 
tional security  strategy   *  *  *.  "   I  am 


just  hoping  that  we  will  get  that  strat- 
egy scon. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  before 
us  in  this  amendment,  the  Domenici- 
Nunn  amendment,  is  plain  and  simple. 
It  says  take  the  President's  budget 
numbers  and  put  them  in  as  a  manda- 
tory requirement  from  which  we  can- 
not annually  in  the  appropriations 
process,  we  cannot  take  money  from 
that  and  spend  it  on  other  programs. 

Frankly,  the  speech  I  just  gave  could 
have  an  equal  counterpart  that  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  pressure  that  is 
currently  on  the  domestic  budget  be- 
cause of  underfunding  and  new  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  choose  to  speak  to  that 
tonight  other  than  to  tell  the  Senate 
that  in  my  years  here  and  the  number 
of  years  that  I  have  watched  the  evo- 
lution of  budgets  in  the  Congress,  there 
has  never  been  more  pressure  for  more 
money  and  more  programs  on  the  do- 
mestic discretionary  accounts  of  this 
Government  than  right  now 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  year  it  will 
grow,  and  the  money  available  under 
the  budget  and  the  caps  therein  will 
get  smaller  while  in  fact  the  demands 
for  domestic  program  expenditures  will 
grow. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator is  not  down  here  saying  that  the 
discretionary  domestic  accounts  of  this 
Government  can  take  huge  new  cuts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case.  In 
fact,  I  believe  reality  will  show  us  that 
it  is  probably  the  only  place  we  are 
cutting  very  much,  and  the  only  place 
we  have  cut  very  much  in  the  last  few 
years,  other  than  defense,  which  has 
taken  almost  all  of  the  cuts. 

So  all  we  are  saying  is  that  for  the 
next  2  years— we  are  not  even  asking 
for  5  years — just  use  the  President's 
budget  numbers,  even  though  this  Sen- 
ator thinks  they  are  too  low,  and  do 
not  take  any  money  from  that  for  any 
other  purpose  of  Government.  If  you 
want  to  underfund  those  numbers,  put 
it  into  the  deficit  reduction  package 
for  this  country;  either  use  it  for  de- 
fense or  lose  it,  and  put  it  on  the  defi- 
cit. But  do  not  let  the  pressures  that 
are  mounting  on  the  domestic  side  pre- 
vent us  from  taking  from  the  defense 
budget  to  pay  for  these  other  needs. 

One  might  ask,  is  this  merely  specu- 
lative? Is  Senator  Domenici  worried 
about  something  that  is  not  real? 

We  are  going  to  appropriate  and  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  spend 
on  the  defense  of  our  Nation  what  is 
going  to  be  substantially  less  than 
what  the  President  asked  for. 

First  of  all— and  we  have  not  gotten 
anybody  to  try  to  make  sense  out  of 
this — the  Congressional  Budget  Office's 
estimate  of  what  the  President's  de- 
fense budget  appropriation  require- 
ment is  is  $3.3  billion  in  outlays  below 
the  President's  request. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  Every- 
thing we  have  appropriated  for  defense 
thus  far,  when  this  bill  is  finished,  will 
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be  $3.3  billion  in  outlays  below  the 
President's  request.  About  $2  billion  of 
that  is  because  money  has  been  shifted 
from  nondefense  programs,  from  de- 
fense to  nondefense  programs.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  difference  is  because  of 
scoring  differences  and  disputes  be- 
tween the  Defense  Department,  0MB, 
and  CBO;  a  very,  very  regrettable  situ- 
ation because  it  is  truly  very  essential 
money  that  is  being  removed  under  the 
guise  of  scorekeeping  and  scorekeeping 
differentials. 

I  join  my  friend.  Senator  NUNN,  who 
I  am  sure  will  talk  more  eloquently 
about  this  than  I,  although  I  have  been 
in  my  position  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee watching  this  defense  issue.  I  truly 
believe  the  downward  cuts  in  defense 
are  already  far  too  fast.  I  believe  they 
are  not  the  right  thing  to  do  in  this 
dangerous  world. 

Second,  I  believe  from  the  economic 
standpoint  that  we  are  cutting  so  fast 
that  we  are  doing  irreparable  harm  to 
some  States  and  to  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. While  I  know  we  are  going  to  have 
reasons  which  cause  defense  to  come 
downward  each  year,  I  believe  we  are 
moving  far  too  rapidly  both  from  the 
economic  standpoint  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  maintaining  an  appro- 
priate defense. 

President  Eisenhower  once  said — he 
had  a  strange  way  with  words — that 
"We  should  not  make  mistakes  in  a 
hurry."  We  surely  should  not  make 
mistakes  in  a  hurry  when  it  comes  to 
defense,  and  we  clearly  should  not  let 
the  pressure  of  domestic  needs  take 
from  a  President's  budget  on  defense, 
or  from  a  defense  that  is  agreed  upon 
by  the  Congress  in  a  budget  resolution. 
We  clearly  should  not  let  that  happen. 
We  would  not  let  that  happen  any 
longer. 

Perhaps  the  defense  numbers  are  not 
to  my  liking.  Maybe  they  are  not  to 
Senator  Nunn's  liking.  But  we  are  say- 
ing when  the  budget  the  President 
sends  is  adopted  with  those  defense 
numbers,  you  have  to  leave  them  alone 
for  2  years.  You  cannot  take  money 
from  it  for  anything  else. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
seeking  recognition.  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  will  yield  for  one  question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  in  a  moment.  I 
want  to  make  sure  Senator  NUNN  gets 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  as  co- 
sponsors  Senators  Thurmond,  Robb, 
and  W.^RNER.  I  am  sure  there  are  oth- 
ers. They  are  aware  that  what  I  stated 
before  is  that  we  probably  are  not 
going  to  have  a  vote  on  this  with  a 
large  number. 

I  want  to  close  before  I  answer  that 
question  by  saying  Senator  Nunn  and  I 
are  not  alone  in  this  concern.  The  last 
time  we  sought  a  vote  on  this,  we  had 
the  same  problem.  A  point  of  order  was 
raised,  which  under  the  Budget  Act 
said  you  had  to  have  60  votes.  That  is 
my  recollection.  We  did  get  53  votes. 


which  is  clearly  enough  to  change  the 
law. 

What  we  have  not  had  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  where  there  is  a 
simple  majority  requirement,  because 
of  the  technicalities  in  the  Budget  Act. 
We  would  have  to  go  before  the  Budget 
Committee,  have  a  hearing,  and  raise 
the  issue  there.  That  is  what  makes  it 
nice  to  have  our  distinguished  chair- 
man here,  who  wants  to  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  will  answer  any  question  the  Sen- 
ator has.  And  if  he  does  not  mind,  be- 
fore he  leaves  the  floor,  maybe  he  can 
tell  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  when 
we  might  have  a  hearing  on  putting  the 
defense  walls  back.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico  a  question,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  American,  former  past 
President,  Gen.  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower, in  a  speech,  and  referred  to  one 
of  the  statements,  one  of  many  wise 
statements,  that  President  Eisenhower 
made  during  his  career. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend  recalls  the  ad- 
monition that  President  Eisenhower 
gave  at  his  farewell  address  to  the  Na- 
tion in  which  he  warned  the  Nation  of 
building  a  military-industrial  complex, 
the  danger  of  this  military-industrial 
complex,  the  difficulty  we  would  have 
in  revising  the  allocation  of  resources 
to  a  military-industrial  complex,  and 
the  difficulty  we  might  have  in  dis- 
mantling it,  should  we  get  to  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
it,  Mr.  President.  I  am  also  very  con- 
fident—others may  say  to  the  con- 
trary—but I  am  very  confident  that  the 
distinguished  and  esteemed  former 
general  and  President,  if  he  were  here 
today,  would  be  far  closer  to  the  budg- 
ets submitted  last  year  than  to  the 
budget  submitted  this  year. 

I  just  believe  that  you  can  make 
what  you  want  out  of  a  speech.  But  it 
seems  to  me.  when  you  are  talking 
about  the  world  we  live  in  and  cutting 
defense  as  fast  as  we  are.  to  suggest 
that  former  President  Eisenhower 
would  be  on  the  side  of  cutting  defense 
programs  even  more  because  he  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  concerned  himself 
with  using  too  much  of  our  money  for 
defense  does  not  make  much  sense  to 
me. 

Perhaps  the  chairman  will  answer 
my  question  as  to  when  we  might  have 
a  hearing  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  frankly, 
I  had  not  considered  having  a  hearing 
on  this  issue.  I  will  be  pleased  to  ac- 
commodate my  friend  from  New  Mex- 
ico. But  I  viewed  this  issue  as  being 
dead. 

In  other  words,  we  agreed  in  the 
budget  negotiations  and  agreement  in 
1990  that  we  would  oppose  these  walls, 
which  had  never  been  in  place  before. 


to  my  knowledge,  or  perhaps  had  been 
in  place  for  1  or  2  years  before  or  dur- 
ing the  Reagan  years.  But  this  was 
something  totally  new  to  segregate 
military  funds  from  other  funds  for  do- 
mestic purposes  and  hold  them  sac- 
rosanct. And  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
that  agreement  has  expired,  and  we 
agreed  in  that  agreement  that  they 
would  expire  after  3  years  and  it  would 
not  be  reinstituted.  I  saw  no  reason  to 
hold  hearings.  And,  frankly,  I  do  not  at 
the  present  time. 

I  have  always  tried  to  accommodate 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico,  and  will 
certainly  take  this  under  consideration 
if  he  feels  very  strongly  about  it.  But  I 
think  this  is  an  issue  that  probably  is 
going  nowhere. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  to  my  friend.  Senator  NUNN,  let 
me  state  clearly  for  the  Record  that 
while  the  distinguished  chairman— I 
appreciate  the  chairman's  thoughts 
and  what  I  might  perceive  to  be  a  will- 
ingness to  consider  this.  Frankly,  I 
want  to  state  that  the  Senator  is  right. 
When  we  went  to  the  1990  summit,  we 
put  in  3  years  of  walls  so  we  would  not 
take  any  more  out  of  defense  because 
we  were  cutting  defense  dramatically 
way  back  then. 

We  said  that  after  3  years,  we  will  go 
to  where  the  wall  comes  down,  and  we 
can  decide  right  here  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  how  much  goes  to  defense 
and  how  much  to  take  from  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  budget.  But  frankly, 
things  have  changed  dramatically.  I 
mean,  we  are  now  cutting  defense  $120 
billion  more  than  was  contemplated 
then.  No.  1.  Second,  the  pressure  for 
more  domestic  spending  and  more  do- 
mestic programs,  while  everybody 
speaks  of  keeping  the  deficit  down,  is 
very  different  than  it  was  when  the  "3 
years  for  the  walls,  2  years  with  the 
walls  down  "  agreement  was  made.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  we  take  a  real  serious 
look  at  whether  they  should  be  there 
or  not,  in  the  interest  of  the  future  of 
our  military  men  and  women  and  what 
we  want  them  to  do  and  what  we  want 
them  to  be  equipped  with. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  rais- 
ing this  issue  and  presenting  this 
amendment  for  discussion  and  consid- 
eration by  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
establish  separate  caps  on  defense  and 
nondefense— that  is,  domestic  plus 
international— discretionary  spending, 
similar  to  those  that  existed  during  fis- 
cal year  1991-93. 

These  caps  are  consistent  with  the 
Defense  funding  levels  we  adopted  in 
the  budget  resolution  earlier  this  year. 
This  amendment  reinstates  the  so- 
called  firewall  between  defense  and 
nondefense  discretionary  spending  for 
fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 
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Mr.  President,  I  wish  we  did  not  need 
this  kind  of  barrier.  I  hoped  that  we 
would  reach  a  consensus  on  the  need 
for  a  smaller  and  yet  still  strong  De- 
fense Department.  The  administration 
proposed  deeper  cuts  than  I  would  have 
preferred  in  the  Defense  budget  this 
spring.  I  have  discussed  this  at  length 
with  both  President  Clinton  and  Vice 
President  Gore.  They  assured  me  they 
were  committed  to  holding  the  line  for 
a  strong  defense.  I  still  believe  they  are 
personally  committed  to  a  strong  de- 
fense. 

This  spring.  I  gave  a  speech  on  the 
Defense  budget  and  offered  an  amend- 
ment expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Defense  budget  should  not 
be  cut  lower  than  the  levels  specified  in 
the  budget  resolution,  which  was  ap- 
proximately the  level  President  Clin- 
ton had  submitted.  This  amendment 
was  adopted  by  a  56-43  margin,  but  it 
did  not  have  the  force  of  law,  again,  be- 
cause of  the  procedural  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  on  the  Budget 
Act.  Unfortunately,  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Defense  budget  already  has  been  cut 
below  the  level  we  all  agreed  to  in  the 
budget  resolution.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  made  that  plain,  and  he  is 
100  percent  right. 

In  fact,  the  current  total  for  Defense 
outlays— that  is.  the  actual  money  ex- 
pended within  1  year— in  all  of  the  Sen- 
ate appropriations  bills  is  about  $3.75 
billion  in  outlays  below  President  Clin- 
tons  request,  which  is  a  level  we 
agreed  to,  or  thought  we  had  agreed  to, 
on  the  budget  resolution. 

The  firewalls  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I  offered 
to  the  reconciliation  bill  in  June  would 
have  prevented  this,  or  at  least  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this.  A  majority  of  the 
Senate — 53  Senators — voted  for  our 
amendment,  but  the  rules  of  the  budget 
process  required  us  to  get  60  votes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  increasingly  clear 
that  a  combination  of  forces,  both 
within  the  Clinton  administration  and 
in  this  Congress,  have  caused  the  fiscal 
squeeze  and  the  strong  desire  to  fund 
other  programs,  and  the  combination 
of  all  of  that,  the  fiscal  squeeze  and  the 
strong  desire  to  fund  other  programs, 
continues  to  erode  the  Defense  budget 
substantially  below  President  Clinton's 
proposal. 

If  we  want  to  protect  defense  and 
maintain  a  strong  national  security.  I 
believe  there  is  no  choice  other  than  to 
reinstate  the  firewalls  that  have  pro- 
tected the  defense  budget  for  the  past  3 
years,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
substantial  cuts  in  defense,  provided 
they  go  to  deficit  reduction,  rather 
than  being  shifted  to  other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  again,  as  I  stated  this 
spring.  I  believe  Defense  must  contrib- 
ute its  fair  share  to  deficit  reduction, 
consistent  with  the  threat  we  now  face 
in  the  world.  But  for  the  last  several 
years.  Defense  has  been  the  only  part 
of  the  budget  where  we  have  achieved 
any  significant  deficit  reduction. 


The  budget  summit  agreement  in  1990 
was  supposed  to  produce  $500  billion  in 
deficit  reductions  by  1995.  We  not  only 
failed  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $500  bil- 
lion, but  the  deficit  is  expected  to  actu- 
ally increase  by  $500  billion  during  this 
period,  a  total  shortfall  of  $1  trillion. 

Despite  this,  the  Defense  budget  was 
cut  just  as  planned  in  the  1990  budget 
summit  agreement.  All  the  Defense 
cuts  were  made  as  planned,  but  the  rest 
of  the  savings  have  not  materialized. 

The  discretionary  part  of  the  budg- 
et— because  it  includes  both  Defense 
and  nondefense  spending— has  delivered 
its  fair  share  of  the  savings.  None  of 
the  other  categories  of  the  1990  budget 
summit — entitlements,  interest  pay- 
ments or  revenues— have  met  their 
share  of  the  savings  required  by  the 
budget  summit.  In  part,  but  only  in 
part,  this  is  because  of  the  recession.  It 
is  clear.  Mr.  President,  that  the  discre- 
tionary category  is  meeting  its  share 
only  because  Defense  spending  has  been 
cut  more  than  originally  planned.  Do- 
mestic discretionary  spending  has  not 
been  decreasing.  Only  Defense  spending 
has  been  decreasing. 

Defense  continues  to  do  more  than 
its  share  of  the  deficit  reduction  in  the 
Clinton  budget.  At  a  minimum— and  I 
stress  minimum— in  my  opinion,  it  is 
going  to  be  much  larger  The  Defense 
budget  is  contributing  25  percent  to 
overall  deficit  reduction,  and  that  in- 
cludes the  tax  increases— I  think  at 
least  40  percent.  I  think  it  is  substan- 
tially more  before  we  get  through,  in 
terms  of  40  percent  of  the  spending  cuts 
in  the  reconciliation  bill,  even  though 
the  Defense  spending  overall  is  about 
20  percent  of  our  budget. 

If  Defense  is  cut  even  further  to  get 
the  overall  discretionary  spending  in 
the  President's  budget,  under  the  new 
discretionary  caps,  the  Defense  share 
of  the  $500  billion  in  deficit  reduction 
could  be  as  much  as  twice  as  large  as 
we  are  now  projecting  on  paper.  These 
are  all  cuts  from  the  Bush  Defense 
budget,  which  wjis  already  declining  to 
reflect  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 

Now  people  will  say  there  were  a  lot 
more  than  Defense  cuts  in  the  recently 
enacted  reconciliation  bill.  They  will 
say  entitlements  are  being  cut.  and 
taxes  are  being  increased.  That  is  all 
true.  Mr.  President.  But  that  was  also 
true  of  the  1990  budget  summit  agree- 
ment. The  problem  is  in  making  sure 
that  the  other  savings  actually  mate- 
rialize. 

I  know  there  are  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  opposed  the  reductions  in  en- 
titlement spending  contained  in  the 
reconciliation  bill.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  these  largely  are  not  budget 
cuts  at  all.  but  reductions  in  the  in- 
creases. Most  parts  of  the  budget  will 
not  grow  as  much  as  their  proponents 
want  them  to  grow,  and  they  call  that 
a  cut.  But  in  Defense,  the  cuts  are  ac- 
tually cuts. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  next  5  years, 
even  if  the  Congress  does  not  cut  De- 


fense below  the  President's  current  5- 
year  plan  in  other  words,  if  we  hold  to 
the  President's  plan— we  will  spend  $200 
billion  less  on  defense  than  we  did  in 
the  last  5  years.  This  is  not  a  baseline 
comparison;  this  is  a  comparison  of  the 
next  5  years  with  the  previous  5  years. 
It  will  be  $200  billion  less  on  defense 
than  in  the  previous  5  years.  On  the 
nondefense  discretionary  under  the 
new  caps  in  the  reconciliation  bill, 
those  funds  would  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease by  $300  billion  compared  to  the 
previous  5  years. 

These  numbers  indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  so-called  baseline,  which 
is,  of  course,  the  bible  that  we  go  by  in 
the  budget  procedures  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. This  baseline  allows  spending  to 
increase  compared  to  previous  spend- 
ing, while  at  the  same  time  allowing  a 
claim  that  a  decrease  has  taken  place 
compared  to  the  baseline,  because  the 
baseline  has  built-in  increases.  In  other 
words,  you  can  plausibly  claim  that 
spending  is  going  down  when,  in  fact, 
spending  is  going  up,  but  simply  going 
up  less  than  the  baseline,  which  was  al- 
ready heading  up. 

All  of  the  deficit  reduction  in  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  was  measured  against 
the  baseline  with  built-in  increases,  ex- 
cept the  Defense  cuts  which  were  meas- 
ured from  the  most  recent  Bush  budg- 
et, which  was.  in  effect,  the  baseline 
for  Defense. 

In  other  words,  the  Defense  baseline 
was  different  from  other  baselines,  and 
the  Defense  baseline  was  not  going  up; 
so  the  cuts  in  Defense  were  real,  while 
the  cuts  in  the  other  areas,  the  in- 
crease is  simply  less  than  in  the  base- 
line. 

Mr.  President,  interest  payments  on 
the  debt,  for  instance,  even  with  low 
interest  rates  that  we  are  blessed  with 
now.  would  be  $200  billion  higher  over 
the  next  5  years  compared  to  the  pre- 
vious 5  years.  And,  of  course,  this 
alone,  just  the  increase  in  the  interest 
on  debt,  compared  to  the  previous  5 
years,  will  cancel  all  of  the  Defense 
savings.  That  is  the  kind  of  fiscal 
plight  we  have  today. 

Entitlement  spending  would  increase 
by  $1.2  trillion  during  the  next  5 
years— not  billion  but  trillion.  About 
$440  billion  of  this  will  be  in  the  self-fi- 
nancing Social  Security  Program.  But 
even  after  the  cuts  in  the  reconcili- 
ation bill.  Medicare  spending  in  the 
next  5  years  will  be  $400  billion  higher 
than  in  the  last  5  years.  The  Medicaid 
increase,  just  in  the  Federal  share,  will 
be  $300  billion  compared  to  the  pre- 
vious 5  years. 

Mr.  President,  these  numbers— the 
$200  billion  increase  in  the  debt  over 
the  next  5  years,  the  $700  billion  in- 
crease in  Medicaid  and  Medicare— if 
you  see  those  increases,  you  begin  to 
see  why  we  cannot  cut  Defense  enough 
to  keep  up  with  the  increases  in  the 
other  categories.  The  arithmetic  just 
will  not  work. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept reductions  in  the  Defense  budget. 
We  have  to  have  a  defining  Defense 
budget.  We  all  know  that.  Whatever 
this  Congress  decides  should  be  spent 
on  Defense  if  the  budget  reconciliation 
should  become  the  ceiling  for  Defense. 
That  is  the  way  our  process  works.  But 
again,  that  is  not  what  happened.  In 
June,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
held  a  hearing  with  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  William  Perry.  Dr. 
Perry  pointed  out  that  there  are  a 
number  of  technical  scoring  problems 
that  could  cause  the  Congress  to  make 
deep  program  reductions  in  the  fiscal 
year  1994  Defense  budget. 

The  place  where  this  problem  really 
becomes  visible  is  the  allocation  proc- 
ess where  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees take  the  funding  assigned  to  them 
by  the  budget  resolution  and  allocate 
it  to  the  various  subcommittees. 

The  House  decided  to  cut  the  defense 
budget  by  $2.5  billion— and  that  is  be- 
yond the  President's  budget^and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  cut 
an  additional  $300  million  on  to  that, 
for  a  total  cut  of  $2.8  billion  below  the 
President's  budget. 

These  reductions  are  in  outlays, 
which  means  that  far  more  has  to  be 
cut  in  budget  authority  in  1994.  That  is 
money  that  spends  out  over  a  long 
term  rather  than  outlays  that  spend 
out  in  the  fiscal  year  in  question.  Usu- 
ally that  ratio  is  you  have  to  cut  budg- 
et authority,  particularly  in  procure- 
ment accounts  three  to  four  times  as 
much  as  the  outlays  in  order  to  gen- 
erate the  savings  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
question. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  reasons  for  their  ac- 
tion. Two  factors  primarily  contrib- 
uted to  the  cuts  imposed  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  602(b)  proc- 
ess. The  first  factor  is  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  reestimate  of 
the  defense  budget  submitted  by  the 
President.  The  second  is  the  adminis- 
tration's overall  budget  submission 
which  exceeded  the  spending  caps  over 
all  discretionary  accounts  which  in- 
cludes defense  but  is  not  limited  to  de- 
fense. Those  are  the  two  primary  rea- 
sons that  we  have  seen  erosion  in  the 
President's  defense  numbers. 

CBO  RKESTIM.ATK  OK  DEFENSK  BUDGET 

As  required  by  law,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  reestimated  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1994  budget  propos- 
als. CBO  concluded  that  the  defense 
budget  had  nearly  $2  billion  more  in 
outlays  than  estimated  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  primary  source  of  this  dif- 
ference is  that  CBO  assumed  that  the 
defense  budget  would  not  generate  the 
$3.1  billion  cash  balances  in  the  De- 
fense Business  Operations  Fund— 
DBOF— anticipated  in  the  fiscal  year 
1994  budget,  and  instead  estimated 
DOD  would  generate  only  $1.5  billion. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  that 
CBO  went  on  to  assume  that  the  $1.5 


billion  that  DOD  would  not  raise  would 
still  be  spent.  DOD  assumed  that  the 
$3.1  billion  would  still  be  transferred  to 
the  services'  operations  and  mainte- 
nance accounts  and  spent,  even  though 
CBO  assumed  only  $1.5  billion  would  be 
transferred  to  the  O&M  accounts  from 
the  DBOF.  This  does  not  make  any 
sense. 

Mr.  President,  usually  there  are  some 
kind  of  scorekeeping  disconnects,  one 
or  another  contained  in  every  year  but 
not  in  the  magnitude.  In  previous 
years,  the  CBO  has  called  attention  to 
the  administration's  use  of  outlay  gim- 
micks. It  happened  in  the  Reagan  years 
and  Bush  years.  I  am  not  saying  CBO 
should  not  provide  an  honest  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  budget  submitted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  They  should.  The 
Budget  Committees  have  final  author- 
ity to  resolve  these  technical  disputes. 
But  the  Budget  Committees  have  re- 
fused to  consider  these  scorekeeping 
problems  this  year.  And  if  things  do 
not  change,  billions  of  dollars  in  de- 
fense programs  will  have  to  be  elimi- 
nated to  satisfy  a  technical 
scorekeeping  dispute  by  CBO  that  re- 
lates to  the  so-called  Defense  Business 
Operations  Fund,  the  OBOF. 

To  give  just  one  concrete  example  of 
the  effects  of  this  scorekeeping  dis- 
pute, the  appropriations  bill  before  us 
today  cuts  $5.2  billion  from  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  Members  have 
not  felt  that  yet.  If  it  is  a  procurement 
program,  immediately  they  feel  it. 
They  feel  it  in  employment.  They  feel 
it  in  people  getting  in  touch  saying, 
what  is  happening?  You  do  not  feel  it 
in  R&D  as  quickly.  Believe  me,  though, 
before  this  session  is  over,  and  cer- 
tainly by  early  next  year,  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  going  to  feel  these  re- 
search and  development  cuts  that  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense has  been  almost  compelled  to 
make. 

In  other  words,  these  $5.2  billion  cuts 
in  R&D  eliminating  roughly  1  dollar  in 
every  7,  about  one-seventh  of  the  R&D 
budget  that  President  Clinton  asked 
for  to  keep  our  technological  edge  in 
an  era  where  almost  every  major  pro- 
curement program  has  been  canceled. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  this  bill 
adds  $3.4  billion  for  an  aircraft  carrier 
that  was  not  in  the  budget  request  or 
in  any  of  the  other  three  defense  bills, 
although  this  aircraft  carrier  been 
made  subject  to  authorization. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  for  that  because  I  think 
it  does  keep  the  overall  framework  be- 
tween authorizing  and  appropriators 
that  we  have  agreed  to.  and  I  commend 
him.  He  is  on  the  floor  now.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  just  show, 
and  I  am  not  sure  the  people  can  grasp 
this,  but  I  know  the  people  who  keen 


up  with  the  numbers  can,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  all  of  us  start  focusing 
on  what  is  really  happening  with  this 
budget  process,  why  was  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  able  to  add  an  air- 
craft carrier  at  the  cost  of  $3.4  billion 
that  was  not  in  the  President's  request 
when  we  have  a  declining  defense  budg- 
et? 

Mr.  President,  to  put  it  simply,  when 
we  have  a  scorekeeping  dispute  that 
has  dictated  the  outcome  of  what 
should  be  a  policy  debate  about  wheth- 
er to  buy  an  aircraft  carrier  and  when 
to  buy  it— but  that  policy  debate  is  not 
what  is  dictating  this.  It  is  being  dic- 
tated by  the  scorekeeping  element  of 
the  budget  process.  The  carrier  is  in 
this  bill  and  in  no  other  bill  at  this 
stage— although  the  House  has  a  por- 
tion of  the  funding— because  this  bill 
cuts  the  research  and  development  ac- 
counts, which  are  fast  spending  money, 
in  order  to  hit  an  outlay  target.  By 
cutting  R&D  that  basically  allows  the 
appropriators  to  meet  the  outlay  tar- 
get, but  it  creates  extra  budget  author- 
ity that  can  be  used  up.  So  that  extra 
budget  authority  is  what  enables  them 
to  buy  a  new  aircraft  carrier  because 
the  aircraft  carrier  has  very  few  out- 
lays in  the  first  year.  In  other  words, 
you  start  an  aircraft  carrier,  but  do  not 
spend  much  money  in  the  1st  year.  It 
takes  7  years  to  build  it.  Most  of  the 
money  is  spent  in  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th, 
6th,  and  7th  year.  It  has  very  little  out- 
lay impact  the  1st  year. 

Ironically,  though,  anyone  looking  at 
the  budget  would  realize  the  aircraft 
carrier  will  have  outlays  in  future 
years,  we  are  going  to  have  this  outlay 
problem  every  year  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

So  in  the  name  of  making  this  year's 
outlay  problems  better,  next  year's 
outlay  problem  and  the  years  after  are 
being  made  worse.  We  may  need  the 
aircraft  carrier  next  year.  The  adminis- 
tration plans  to  buy  an  aircraft  carrier 
next  year.  And  I  certainly  may  support 
this.  But  this  is  a  budget-driven  deci- 
sion, and  I  understand  why  the  appro- 
priators did  it.  They  had  their  good 
reasons,  but  this  budget-driven  deci- 
sion I  think  demonstrates  the  ultimate 
absurdity  where  we  are  in  the  defense 
budget  process  now. 

We  buy  a  $4  billion  aircraft  carrier  in 
fiscal  year  1994,  which  will  increase 
spending  over  the  next  7  years  because 
we  have  an  outlay  squeeze  this  year.  I 
guess  you  could  deduct  from  that  if  the 
squeeze  gets  any  tighter  we  may  have 
to  buy  two  aircraft  carriers.  It  just  is 
not  a  sensible  way  to  deal  with  the 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  are 
dealing  with.  We  are  dealing  with  a  de- 
fense budget  that  is  almost  totally  out- 
lay driven  when  defense  accounts  spend 
out  over  2  years  3  years,  4  years,  5 
years,  7  years,  and  if  we  do  not  change 
this  process,  then  we  are  going  to  have 
absurd  decisions  made  by  this  body  and 
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by   the  House  that  are  almost  totally 
driven  by  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  factor 
causing  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  cut  the  defense  budget  outlays  origi- 
nated in  the  Clinton  administration's 
own  budget  proposal.  As  I  pointed  out 
this  spring,  the  administration's  budg- 
et that  they  submitted  to  Congress  ex- 
ceeded the  allowable  spending  cap  for 
fiscal  year  1994  in  the  discretionary  ac- 
counts by  $5.7  billion.  That  is  in  the 
discretionary  accounts  again.  For  peo- 
ple who  do  not  follow  the  arcane  labels 
here  in  the  budget  process,  discre- 
tionary spending  includes  defense  and 
also  nondefense  domestic  discretionary 
and  does  not  include  the  entitlement 
programs.  This  is  not  just  a  fiscal  year 
1994  problem.  This  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem this  year,  but  it  is  going  to  get 
worse  and  worse. 

Discretionary  spending  in  the  admin- 
istrations  1994  budget,  if  you  project  it 
over  5  years,  their  5-year  budget  ex- 
ceeds the  caps  by  $75  billion— $75  bil- 
lion. The  Budget  Committees  assumed 
that  most  of  these  savings  would  come 
from  slowing  down  the  President's  in- 
vestment proposal.  I  am  not  sure  there 
is  consensus  on  that  with  the  executive 
branch,  but  that  is  the  basic  assump- 
tion. 

I  have  seen  this  process  long  enough 
to  know  where  I  think  it  is  headed.  I 
want  to  caution  my  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  about  our  defense  capabili- 
ties that  because  of  this  outlay  prob- 
lem to  the  tune  of  about  $75  billion 
there  is  going  to  be  enormous  pressure 
to  try  to  get  these  extra  cuts  out  of  de- 
fense, each  and  every  year,  and  that 
will  be  below  the  Clinton  budget  that  is 
already  coming  down  below  the  Bush 
budget  when  he  left  office. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  train  wreck 
coming  in  defense.  It  is  obvious  to  all 
who  look  beyond  the  rhetoric  and  get 
down  to  the  numbers.  The  train  wreck 
is  coming. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
prospect  of  additional  cuts  because,  in 
my  view,  the  current  defense  program 
is  already  underfunded  based  on  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  and  based  on  what 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  assumed  we 
would  have  to  have  in  the  way  of  capa- 
bilities to  meet  our  contingencies 
around  the  world. 

The  Defense  Department  has  just 
completed  a  several  months'  long  re- 
view called  the  Bottom-Up  Review  in 
order  to  hit  the  $120  billion  defense 
spending  reductions  that  were  pro- 
jected and  mandated  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. They  came  up  $13  billion 
short  in  their  own  review. 

(Mrs.  MURRAY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  This  shortfall  of  $13  bil- 
lion does  not  include  the  cost  of  funds 
for  pay  raises  for  the  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  that  are  required 
under  current  law.  The  President  has 
proposed  sharp  reductions  in  these  pay 
raises,  but  the  Congress  rejected  that 


approach  this  year  not  just  for  the 
military  but  across  the  board.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  military  and  civilian  pay 
raises  for  DOD  under  current  law  to  be 
about  $23  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
over  and  above  what  had  been  assumed 
in  the  President's  budget  and  also  as- 
sumed in  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 
■  Earlier  this  year,  when  I  raised  this 
issue  with  the  administration,  I  was  as- 
sured that  if  the  proposal  to  freeze  pay 
was  rejected  across  the  board,  not  just 
for  one  agency,  money  would  be  added 
back  to  reflect  that  policy  change,  so 
that  the  defense  budget  would  not  have 
to  eat  this  $23  billion,  in  effect,  taking 
it  out  of  either  procurement  or  R&D  or 
operation  and  maintenance. 

The  reconciliation  bill  did  exactly 
what  I  had  feared  and  projected,  arid 
that  is  it  rejected  the  pay  freeze  for 
military  personnel  and  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel. Now  there  were  good  reasons 
for  that  decision.  But  the  impact  on 
the  defense  budget,  unless  adjustments 
are  made,  is  going  to  be  very  signifi- 
cant and  very  damaging,  because  the 
discretionary  caps  in  the  reconciliation 
bill  made  no  allowance  for  this  fact.  In 
effect,  the  reconciliation  bill  imposed 
these  additional  costs  of  $23  billion  on 
the  Defense  Department,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  what  I  had  been 
assured  would  occur. 

Madam  President,  I  am  led  to  the  ob- 
vious conclusion  that  there  is  no  other 
solution— and  this  is  not  a  complete  so- 
lution, it  is  a  partial  solution— there  is 
no  other  solution,  even  partial  solu- 
tion, than  to  reinstate  the  separate 
spending  caps— the  firewalls— for  de- 
fense spending  and  nondefense  spend- 
ing. Reinstating  the  firewalls  does 
not — and  has  not  and  will  not — prevent 
the  defense  budget  from  being  cut,  and 
it  should  not.  There  should  be  no  budg- 
et that  is  sacrosanct,  no  budget  that 
cannot  be  cut. 

In  each  of  the  3  years  we  had  fire- 
walls, the  defense  budget  was  cut  below 
the  cap  allowed  by  law.  but  the  money 
went  to  deficit  reduction.  In  fiscal  1991. 
defense  outlays  were  $11  billion  below 
the  cap;  in  1992,  defense  outlays  were  $9 
billion  below  the  cap;  in  1993,  defense 
outlays  were  $8  billion  below  the  cap. 
But  that  money  went  to  reducing  the 
deficit.  It  was  not  taken  and  put  in 
other  spending  accounts. 

This  amendment  would  not  make  up 
the  $13  billion  Secretary  Aspin  has 
identified  in  his  review.  It  would  not 
make  up  the  $23  billion  related  to  the 
pay  increase  over  5  years.  What  it 
would  do,  in  my  opinion,  is  help  pre- 
vent the  defense  erosion  that  is  already 
occurring  from  getting  worse  and 
worse  and  worse.  It  would  remove  the 
incentive— the  incentive,  which  is  a 
strong  incentive  in  this  body— to  cut 
the  defense  budget  quietly  through  ar- 
cane legislative  and  budgetary  maneu- 
vering. It  would  put  real  discipline  on 
the  nondefense  elements  of  the  discre- 


tionary budget,  since,  if  it  comes  in 
over  the  nondefense  cap  next  year,  the 
excess  would  not  be  able  to  be  funded 
through  deeper  reductions  in  the  de- 
fense budget. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
that  is  being  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  myself  supports 
President  Clinton's  defense  budget.  I 
believe,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  committed  to  a  strong  defense. 
Unfortunately,  however,  forces  at  work 
in  the  Congress  and  in  his  own  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  the  fiscal  pres- 
sures, have  already  significantly  under- 
cut his  budget  number  in  defense,  and 
more  changes  are  on  the  way;  more 
changes  are  on  the  way. 

Madam  President,  in  recent  years  the 
defense  budget  has  subsidized  the  Coast 
Guard's  operating  budget — and  there  is 
some  reason  for  that,  because  the 
Coast  Guard  does  play  a  crucial  role  in 
protecting  our  own  shores.  It  has  paid 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
research  in  Antarctica;  funded  breast 
cancer  research  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health;  paid  for  foreign  aid  to 
Jordan;  built  a  parliament  building  for 
a  foreign  country;  and  paid  for  non- 
competitive, earmarked  grants  to  a  few 
well-connected  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Too  many  people  in  this  town 
have  come  to  regard  the  defense  budget 
as  a  piggy  bank  to  draw  on  whenever 
they  run  short  of  money. 

Madam  President,  we  continue  to 
need  a  strong  and  ready  defense  estab- 
lishment. We  have  American  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  in  combat 
conditions  flying  watch  over  southern 
Iraq;  we  have  them  in  Korea  on  the 
DMZ;  we  have  them  in  Europe;  we  have 
them  patrolling  off  the  coast  of  Bosnia 
and  enforcing  the  no-fly  zone;  we  have 
them  in  Somalia;  and  there  is  some 
talk  of  having  them  shortly  in  Haiti, 
and  they  are  already,  of  course,  around 
Haiti  on  these  ships. 

American  forces  around  the  world  are 
operating  in  combat  conditions  in 
order  to  help  promote  peace.  We  must 
have  ready  forces.  But  the  readiness  of 
these  forces  is  seriously  threatened  by 
these  outlay  problems  that  we  are 
talking  about  today,  and  by  the  overall 
defense  cuts. 

Madam  President.  I  give  great  credit 
to  Secretary  Aspin  and  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Perry  for  their  commitment  to 
avoid  a  return  of  a  hollow  military. 
But  there  has  to  be  wake-up  call,  and 
that  wake-up  call.  I  think,  is  being 
sounded  again— not  the  first  time 
—here  today.  That  wake-up  call  says, 
in  effect,  that  the  readiness  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  is  being  threatened  by  these 
cuts  that  we  are  being  forced  to  make 
and  by  the  diversion  of  funds  to  the 
nondefense  programs. 

Madam  President,  it  is  not  just  readi- 
ness. It  is  also  our  technology  base.  We 
have  the  world's  best  technology.  We 
are  on  the  cutting  edge.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  erode  that.  We  are  making  very 
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severe  cuts  in  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  bill.  I  understand  full  well 
why  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  have  had  to  make 
these  cuts.  This  is  in  no  way  a  criti- 
cism of  them,  because  they  have  met 
the  outlay  totals  that  I  have  described 
and  they  have  had  to  do  that  under  the 
budget  resolution. 

Madam  President,  our  U.S.  military 
forces  are  not  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  tasks  assumed  in  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  with  this  kind  of  eroding  de- 
fense budget.  We  are  either  going  to 
have  to  adjust  the  resources,  or  we  are 
going  to  have  to  adjust  our  expecta- 
tions of  what  our  military  will  be  able 
to  do,  because  the  two  are  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Resources  are  head- 
ing down;  expectations  are  heading  up. 

Madam  President,  we  are  developing, 
slowly  but  surely,  we  are  developing  a 
mismatch  between  our  strategy  and 
the  resources  available  to  the  military 
to  carry  out  that  strategy,  and  we  are 
also  developing  a  mismatch  between 
our  commitments  and  our  capabilities. 

Madam  President,  a  lot  of  people  do 
not  realize  how  much  the  defense  budg- 
et has  come  down,  especially  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  budget.  When  the 
budget  agreement  expires  in  1998,  de- 
fense spending,  even  if  there  are  no  fur- 
ther cuts  from  the  President's  plan, 
will  be  $253  billion,  compared  to  $291 
billion  in  1988. 

Over  the  same  10-year  period,  non- 
defense  discretionary  spending  would 
increase  from  $174  to  $294  billion.  Enti- 
tlement spending  would  double  from 
$494  billion  to  $1  trillion.  And  interest 
on  the  debt  will  go  up  from  $150  to  $250 
billion.  Within  that  doubling  of  entitle- 
ment spending,  the  increases  in  health 
care  costs  are  particularly  alarming. 
Medicare  nearly  triples,  from  $86  to 
$239  billion,  while  Medicaid  spending 
quadruples  from  $31  to  $139  billion. 

For  those  who  are  more  familiar  with 
baselines,  this  year's  defense  budget  is 
about  $230  billion  in  1990  dollars,  if  you 
want  to  compare  it  to  the  $300  billion 
budget  we  had  at  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  before  the  1990  budget  summit. 
Over  10  years,  the  savings  from  that 
agreement  alone,  as  embodied  in  the 
previous  administration's  base  force, 
were  $600  billion.  And  by  the  year  2000, 
the  additional  savings  from  bottom  up 
review  force  cuts  will  be  another  $350 
billion.  That  is  a  total  defense  cut  of 
nearly  $1  trillion  over  the  course  of  the 
1990's,  compared  to  the  level  we  entered 
the  decade  at,  which  was  already  far 
below  the  level  of  defense  spending  at 
the  height  of  the  cold  war. 

Madam  President,  I  commend  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico  for  sounding 
the  wake-up  call.  The  Domenici-Nunn 
amendment  would  protect  the  adminis- 
tration's defense  spending  plans  from 
even  deeper  cuts  by  those  who  would 
shift  these  funds  to  other  sources.  It 
certainly  would  not  protect  the  defense 
budget  from  reductions  to  meet  the 
deficit. 


It  would  also  remove  the  incentive 
for  those  who  would  risk  the  kind  of 
defense  we  must  have,  to  use  the  de- 
fense budget  for  other  purposes. 

Madam  President,  I  think  it  is  very 
unfortunate  that  the  rules  of  the  budg- 
et process  prevent  us  from  being  able 
to  pass  an  amendment  of  this  nature, 
which  I  think  is  crucial,  by  a  50-vote 
margin,  because  I  think  we  would  have 
50  votes  here.  I  believe  we  would  have 
50.  I  do  not  have  an  exact  count;  have 
not  tried  to  get  one.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  have  60  votes. 

I  do  think,  though,  it  is  important 
for  our  colleagues  to  begin  thinking  se- 
riously about  this,  because  it  does  not 
take  any  kind  of  genius  or  any  kind  of 
brilliant  analysis  to  figure  out  where 
we  are  heading.  We  are  heading  for 
that  kind  of  mismatch  between  strat- 
egy and  resources  and  between  capa- 
bilities and  commitments.  That  is  a 
road  we  have  been  down  before.  Every 
time  we  have  gone  down  it,  it  has  cost 
this  country  not  only  dollars  in  trying 
to  make  up  for  what  happened  in  the 
past,  it  has  cost  this  country  precious 
lives. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
have  listened  carefully  to  the  remarks 
offered  today  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  also  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  might  say  that  I  share  their  con- 
cerns about  the  need  for  adequate  re- 
sources for  the  military  establishment 
of  this  Government.  But,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  can  accept  the  solution  that 
they  feel  might  be  necessary  at  some 
point  in  the  future,  and  that  is  rein- 
stating the  walls  between  the  military 
and  nonmilitary  discretionary  spend- 
ing. 

Military  spending  and  nonmilitary 
spending  are  lumped  together  as  discre- 
tionary spending.  The  appropriations 
committee  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
makes  a  determination  as  to  the  allo- 
cation of  this  discretionary  spending 
between  the  military  and  other  non- 
military  discretionary  items. 

The  presence  and  the  duration  of  the 
walls  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
debate  at  the  time  of  the  budget  nego- 
tiation. And  2  years  ago,  on  the  floor  of 
this  body,  I  warned  my  colleagues  that 
we  were  entering  into  a  critical  phase 
and  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  train 
wreck  between  these  budget  caps  and 
budget  outlays  in  the  outyears.  And  I 
told  my  friends  on  the  other  side  who 
were  interested  in  military  spending, 
and  those  on  this  side,  that  we  had  to 
do  something  about  these  very  costly 
military  projects  being  put  into  the 
budget  now  which  create  these  bow 
waves  in  the  outyears.  Let  us  do  some- 
thing about  them  now  so  we  do  not 


have  the  train  wreck  2  years  down  the 
line. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  did  not  lis- 
ten—or disagreed  would  be  the  better 
explanation.  A  majority  of  the  Senate 
disagreed  with  my  views  and  we  went 
ahead  and  funded  programs  like  the  F- 
22,  the  C-17,  heavy  spending  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  the  B-2 
bomber.  The  list  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 
Even  though  we  knew  that  in  the  out- 
years, if  the  budget  caps  remained  in 
place,  we  were  not  going  to  be  able  to 
hit  those  caps  without  cutting  fast- 
spending  items — and  that  meant  R&D, 
that  meant  readiness,  that  meant  per- 
sonnel. 

So  now  we  are  at  that  point  and  we 
are  hearing  complaints  now  that  this  is 
the  fault  of  the  budget  process.  There 
is  something  wrong  with  the  way  we 
have  done  these  calculations.  If  we  re- 
insert these  walls,  we  will  not  have 
these  problems. 

During  the  negotiations  leading  up  to 
the  budget  agreement,  there  were 
many  of  us,  including  this  Senator, 
who  felt  there  should  be  no  walls  at  all. 
We  argued  that  there  should  be  no 
walls  at  all.  But  we  were  in  the  minor-, 
ity,  and  there  were  many  who  argued, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  that 
walls  should  be  included  through  1995. 

A  bipartisan  compromise  was  struck. 
Walls  were  established  through  1993. 
This  is  a  very  unusual  process;  to  arbi- 
trarily and  artificially  segregate  ac- 
counts within  the  overall  discretionary 
spending,  segregate  military,  segregate 
domestic,  segregate  foreign  operations. 
To  my  knowledge,  this  had  not  been 
done  in  statute  before,  but  it  was  done 
for  3  years,  and  we  found  that  the  mon- 
eys that  had  been  set  aside  for  the 
military  establishment  which  they  said 
were  absolutely  necessary  they  were 
returning  back  to  the  Treasury.  They 
were  not  even  using  all  of  them. 

The  compromise,  though,  was  widely 
supported  by  Members  from  both  par- 
ties. It  has  withstood  numerous  chal- 
lenges over  the  last  several  years. 
Prior  to  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
staunchest  defenders  of  the  budget 
agreement  have  been  the  proponents  of 
large  military  budgets  because  they 
had  walls  in  place  to  make  those  mili- 
tary funds  sacrosanct  while  the  domes- 
tic discretionary  needs  of  the  country 
were  crying. 

Now,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cold 
war  ended  shortly  after  this  budget 
agreement  of  1990,  defense  spending 
continued  to  receive  special  treatment 
and  special  protection.  The  walls  be- 
tween military  and  nonmilitary  spend- 
ing prevented  the  U.S.  Senate  from  ad- 
justing this  Nation's  fiscal  priorities  in 
light  of  dramatic  changes  that  oc- 
curred since  the  budget  agreement  was 
adopted.  At  that  time  when  we  were 
trying  to  take  down  the  walls,  those 
who  are  trying  to  reinstate  them  today 
were  not  complaining  about  the  budg- 
etary point  of  order  that  required  60 
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The  luzhmaish  factory  in  the 
Ukraine,  once  the  Hagship  of  the  So- 
viet military-industrial  complex,  has 
turned  its  attention  away  from  produc- 
ing SS-I8  strategic  missiles  and  is  now 
manufacturing  sausage-making  ma- 
chines. At  this  same  factory,  unfin- 
ished SS-18  booster  shells  are  being 
transformed  into  farm  granaries  and 
trolley  buses. 
So,  as  you  see,  the  Soviet  collapse  is 
President  Clinton's  budget  almost  complete.  The  events  of  recent 
$278.8  billion  in  military  weeks  in  Moscow  make  it  unimagina- 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  $1,314  ^le  that  we  could  see  any  return  to 
trillion  for  the  period  1994  to  1998.  Communist  control  of  Russia  and  the 
President  Clinton's  fiscal  year  1994  re-emergence  of  any  entity  even  re- 
military  spending  proposal  for  $279  bil-  motely  resembling  the  former  powerful 
lion,  in  constant  1994  dollars  is  nearly     soviet  Union.  Yet  we  continue  to  lav- 


votes  to  take  them  down.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  was  satisfactory  in  those 
days  and  utilized  the  budget  point  of 
order  and  requirement  of  60  votes  to 
keep  the  walls  intact. 

But  now  there  is  a  complaint  that  it 
takes  a  60-vote  point  of  order  to  over- 
come the  budget  agreement,  and  to  re- 
insert the  walls  after  they  have  col- 
lapsed. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budg 
et  Office 
proposed 


$30  billion  more  in  constant  dollars 
than  we  were  spending  in  President 
Carter's  term  in  office  and  nearly  $50 
billion  more  in  constant  dollars  than 


ish  money  on  the  military,  as  if  this 
were  not  so. 

The  proponents  of  bringing  back  the 
budget   walls   are   essentially    arguing 


walls  profess  to  fear?  Did  we  fail  to 
adequately  support  the  military  spend- 
ing recommendations  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense?  This 
body,  largely  through  this  very  bill 
some  now  seek  to  amend,  would  pro- 
vide the  Pentagon  with  nearly  $276  bil- 
lion or  99  percent  of  what  the  adminis- 
tration requested. 

To  the  supporters  of  bringing  back 
the  walls  I  ask  where  is  the  wholesale 
reallocation  of  resources  from  defense 
to  nondefense  which  they  have  been 
warning  this  body  about  for  several 
years  now?  It  has  not  happened  this 
year.  Madam  President,  and  I  predict  it 
will  not  happen  next  year  either.  This 
body  has  been  elected  to  make  just 
these  kinds  of  decisions.  The  remedy 
being  considered  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  others  is  artificial  at  best 


we   spent   during    the    Presidencies   of    tj^a,t  we  should  continue  in  this  fashion     and  would  cure  a  problem  which  has 


Richard  Nixon  and  Gerald  Ford. 

Let  me  make  that  point  again  so  my 
colleagues  will  understand.  The  $279 
billion  in  constant  1994  dollars  is  $30 
billion  more,  in  constant  dollars,  than 
we  were  spending  during  President 
Carter's  term  in  office  and  $50  billion 
more  than  we  were  spending,  in  con- 
stant dollars,  corrected  for  inflation, 
during  the  Presidencies  of  Richard 
Nixon  and  Gerald  Ford. 

The  only  difference  beyond  the  fact 
we  are  spending  more  in  constant  dol- 
lars than  they  spent  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  collapsed.  The  evil  empire  is 
no  longer  there.  The  Soviet  Army,  once 
the  largest  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  is 
no  more.  No  longer  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  tanks  threatening  our 
friends  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  No 
longer  are  Soviet  ships  and  submarines 
cruising  every  major  body  of  water  in 
the  world.  In  short,  there  is  no  mili- 
tary superpower  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  other  than  the  United  States  of 
America.  Yet  we  have  complaints  that 
we  are  only  spending  $50  billion  ^nore 
on  the  military  establishment  todAy  in 
constant  dollars  than  we  did  when 
President  Nixon  was  in  office. 

Examples  of  the  completeness  and 
permanence  of  the  Soviet  collapse  are 
everywhere.  It  has  been  well  over  a 
year  since  it  was  publicly  reported  that 
the  once  vaunted  Soviet  Navy— some 
said  the  world's  largest  navy— had  re- 
called all  of  its  service  combatant 
ships  because  of  fuel  shortages,  low 
morale,  and  uncertainty  about  what 
orders  to  follow;  indeed,  in  the  case  of 
the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  uncertainty  over 
who  really  owns  or  commands  the 
navy. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
ported that  the  countries  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  have  sharply  cut  their 
military  spending  and  have  lost  the 
will  and  much  of  the  ability  to  attack 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Fund- 
ing for  new  weapons  system  procure- 
ment in  the  old  Soviet  Union,  or  in  the 
Russian  federation,  now.  have  been  cut 
by  80  percent — 80  percent. 


indefinitely,  without  debate  or  without 
letting  the  Senate  have  the  option  to 
align  Federal  resources  with  national 
problems. 

The  argument  we  are  now  hearing  so 
frequently  on  the  military  budget  is 
that  spending  cuts  will  cost  jobs.  In 
many  instances,  the  military  budget 
has  become  chock  full  of  military  pork 
barrel,  and  it  is  often  nothing  more 
than  highly  expensive  jobs  projects. 

Madam  President.  3  years  of  this  ar- 


yet  to  manifest  itself. 

Year  in  year  out  this  body  has  heard 
the  protectors  of  large  military  ex- 
penditures complain  that  the  spending 
target  has  been  set  so  low  as  to  be 
unreachable  without  massive  disloca- 
tions of  our  military  personnel  and  our 
defense  industry  and  increased  threats 
to  our  national  security.  And  yet.  the 
defense  appropriations  committee  is 
able  to  annually  meet  these  same 
unreachable  levels  and  does  so  without 


tificial  protection  of  the  so-called  walls     precipitating  any  of  the  catastrophes 


have  produced  3  years  of  artificially 
high  levels  of  military  spending  and  3 
years  of  continuing  the  neglect  of  our 
domestic  problems.  The  proponents  of 
reinserting  or  rebuilding  the  budget 
walls  are  now  arguing  that  3  years  of 
these  misplaced  priorities  are  not 
enough. 

I  know  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  unduly  discommode  my  col- 
leagues here,  but  to  argue  that  artifi- 
cial walls  between  military  spending 
and  nonmilitary  spending  are  nec- 
essary because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  who  con- 
stitute the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  trusted  to  accurately 
assess  our  domestic  and  security  needs 
and  make  rational  judgments  about 
how  our  scarce  Federal  resources  can 
best  be  allocated  is  a  strange  argu- 
ment. Indeed. 

The  proponents  of  budget  walls  as- 
sert   that   without    the    protection   of 


that  have  been  predicted.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  budget  before  us  continues  to 
fund  several  cold  war  relics  leading 
this  Senator  to  conclude  that  still 
deeper  cuts  are  possible.  Perhaps  the 
most  egregious  example  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  bill  before  us  supports  12 
aircraft  carrier  battle  groups— the 
number  deployed  by  the  United  States 
during  the  heart  of  the  cold  war— and 
contains  over  $3  billion  for  the  pur- 
chase of  still  another  carrier. 

I  would  argue  that  3  years  of  artifi- 
cial protection  is  more  than  enough 
and  that  the  budget  agreement  that 
was  protected  so  vigorously  by  pro- 
ponents of  military  spending  over  the 
last  3  years  should  be  just  as  vigor- 
ously observed  over  the  next  2.  More- 
over, we  should  learn  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  We  should  preserve  our  fiscal 
flexibility  to  react  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances for  1996,  1997,  and  1998  as 
well. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  will  strin- 


these   walls   which,   in   this   Senator's    gently  oppose  my  distinguished  friend's 


opinion,  serve  to  artificially  inflate 
military  spending.  Congress  will  un- 
wisely transfer  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars from  defense  to  nondefense  pro- 
grams. The  record  simply  does  not  sup- 
port these  fears.  Madam  President. 

As  I  noted  above,  the  President  re- 
quested $278.8  billion  in  military  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1994— the  first  year 
without  the  budgetary  walls.  What  has 
Congress  done  with  this  request?  Did 
we  gut  national  defense  military  as  the 
supporters  of  reinstituting  budgetary 


amendment  if  it  is  to  go  forward— it  is 
my  understanding  that  it  may  not — 
this  evening. 

In  that  view,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  find 
myself  in  somewhat  thp  same  cir- 
cumstances as  have  been  described  by 
the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser].  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  It  is  my 
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understanding  that  the  amendment 
will  not  be  pressed  to  a  vote.  It  has 
been  well  aired,  in  my  judgment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  ably  defended  against  the 
amendment.  I  would,  of  course,  take 
time  if  there  was  an  effort  to  press  the 
amendment  to  a  vote. 

Madam  President.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMENici]  because  I  think  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  need  the 
flexibility  to  set  priorities  to  respond 
to  rapidly  changing  circumstances,  and 
the  pending  amendment  would  rob  us 
of  that  flexibility.  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  continues  to  pursue  a  res- 
toration of  the  inflexible  discretionary 
caps  that  were  in  place  for  fiscal  years 
1991.  1992.  and  1993.  I  know  that  Mr,  DO- 
MENICI is  a  very  strong  advocate  for  in- 
creased infrastructure  spending  for  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  for  the 
entire  Nation.  So  I  am  amazed  that  he 
would  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
further  tie  the  hands  of  Congress  and 
the  President  in  meeting  our  domestic 
infrastructure  needs  over  the  coming 
years. 

As  part  of  the  negotiations  on  the 
1990  budget  agreement,  I  reluctantly 
acceded  to  the  establishment  of  the 
"walls"— three  separate  categories  of 
discretionary  spending:  national  de- 
fense (function  050);  international  af- 
fairs (function  150);  and  domestic.  Each 
of  the  categories  had  separate  caps  for 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1991,  1992,  and  1993. 

During  those  budget  summit  negotia- 
tions, the  Bush  administration  held 
most  of  the  high  cards.  In  the  absence 
of  an  agreement,  the  August  1990  "Ini- 
tial 0MB  Sequester  Report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  for  Fiscal  Year 
1991"  projected  a  potential  October  se- 
quester of  $105.7  billion.  If  we  had  not 
been  able  to  get  an  agreement  with  the 
White  House,  discretionary  programs 
would  have  borne  the  brunt  of  virtually 
all  the  cuts  mandated  under  the  then 
current  law.  That  potential  sequester 
would  have  required  a  uniform  percent- 
age reduction  of  43.6  percent  in  defense 
discretionary  programs  and  of  40.7  per- 
cent in  nondefense  discretionary  pro- 
grams. 

I  agreed  to  the  separate  caps  during 
those  negotiations  in  which  the  Bush 
administration  wanted  to  protect  its 
priorities  of  defense  and  foreign  aid 
spending,  and  I,  in  an  effort  to  address 
our  infrastructure  deficit,  wanted  to 
increase  and  protect  that  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending.  I  agreed  to  those 
caps,  an(JV,hen  I  defended  them  as  if 
they  were^Biy  own. 

One  lesson  we  should  have  learned 
from  our  "experience  with  the  three 
caps  is  that  we  cannot  predict  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  summer  of  1990.  the  War- 
saw Pact  posed  a  significant  threat, 
the   Soviet   Union   had   not   dissolved. 


and  Iraqi  troops  had  just  overrun  Ku- 
wait. Those  circumstances  were  vastly 
different  from  what  we  face  today.  Con- 
versely, the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  greatly  increased  the  need 
for  domestic  infrastructure  spending, 
in  part,  to  compensate  for  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  defense  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Although  I  cannot  know  the  future,  I 
am  able  to  make  some  reasonable 
guesses  about  what  would  happen  if  we 
were  to  go  back  and  reestablish  the 
caps.  My  first  guess  is  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  would 
argue  that  nuclear  weapons  cleanup  is 
a  defense  (function  050)  issue  not  an  en- 
vironmental (function  300)  issue.  Sec- 
ond, they  would  argue  that  conversion 
of  facilities  and  activities  from  defense 
to  nondefense  uses  is  a  function  050  ac- 
tivity. Third,  they  would  argue  that 
certain  peacekeeping  activities,  tradi- 
tionally funded  as  nondefense  activi- 
ties, should  be  reclassified  as  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (function  050)  activi- 
ties. 

How  can  I  predict  these  things?  I  can. 
because  that  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened over  the  past  several  years. 

First,  an  ever-growing  portion  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  "atomic  energy 
defense  activities"  account,  previously 
used  to  fund  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment and  production,  is  now  devoted  to 
environmental  cleanup  and  waste  man- 
agement. In  fiscal  year  1990.  total  ap- 
propriations in  this  account  for  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  were  less  than  $2 
billion.  In  the  pending  administration 
request,  that  amount  has  grown  to  $5.4 
billion. 

Second,  the  defense  authorization 
bill  last  year  authorized  spending  of 
some  $1.5  billion  as  defense  conversion, 
reinvestment,  and  transition  assist- 
ance funding.  The  authorization  cov- 
ered activities  as  varied  as  participa- 
tion of  discharged  personnel  in  Upward 
Bound  to  grants  to  colleges  for  train- 
ing in  environmental  restoration. 
These  may  be  meritorious  activities, 
but  they  are.  arguably,  nondefense  ac- 
tivities. 

Third,  just  last  month  the  Senate,  in 
a  bipartisan  effort,  and  in  conformance 
with  the  administration  request  and 
House  action,  appropriated  $979  million 
in  supplemental  funds  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  [DOD]  "Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Defense  Agencies"  ac- 
count in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Foreign 
Operations  appropriations  bill.  These 
funds  were  provided  for  assistance  to 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  But  for  the 
Nunn-Lugar  initiative  established  in 
the  fiscal  year  1992  DOD  authorization 
bill,  this  funding  might  reasonably 
have  been  construed  as  international 
affairs  (function  150)  rather  than  na- 
tional defense  (function  050)  funding. 
As  recently  as  the  conference  on  fiscal 
year  1993  supplemental,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  was  seeking  to 
have    international    peacekeeping    ac- 


tivities, traditionally  funded  through 
appropriations  made  by  the  sub- 
committee on  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies, funded  by  the  defense  subcommit- 
tee. 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
seeking  to  solve  international  prob- 
lems by  appropriating  dollars  for 
peacekeeping  activities,  rather  than 
dollars  for  more  military  hardware  and 
research.  Under  the  rigid  walls  in  place 
In  fiscal  year  1993,  we  were  unable  to 
provide  all  the  requested  peacekeeping 
funds,  and  yet,  there  remained  more 
than  sufficient  funds  within  the  050  cap 
for  war  making.  Nitpicking  about 
budget  classifications,  and  whether 
language  meets  the  terms  of  certain 
budget  categories  kept  us  from  provid- 
ing international  peacekeeping  funds. 
All  this  is  to  say  that  it  is  just  not 
practical  for  us  to  establish  our  prior- 
ities through  an  inflexible,  multlyear 
budget  cap  and  still  maintain  our  abil- 
ity to  respond  to  rapidly  changing  do- 
mestic or  national  security  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  previous  administration,  while 
opposing  the  removal  of  the  walls, 
sought  to  get  around  them  by  selec- 
tively reclassifying  spending  as  "de- 
fense" that  otherwise  was  classified  as 
"domestic  "  in  order  to  make  room  for 
its  priorities.  To  the  extent  we  return 
to  separate  categories.  Congress  will  be 
beholden  to  the  bureaucrats  at  OMB  or 
the  political  exigencies  of  the  White 
House  in  determining  what  is  a  "de- 
fense" expenditure. 

Continuing  to  set  these  arbitrary  in- 
flexible caps  is  really  an  abdication  of 
our  responsibilities  as  the  people's 
elected  representatives.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  the  responsibility 
of  passing  human  judgment  on  our  na- 
tional spending  priorities  and  instead 
•game"  the  process  In  favor  of  certain 
favored  agendas. 

It  was  a  useful  tool  in  getting  to  an 
agreement  which  allowed  this  Nation 
to  move  ahead  and  avoid  a  devastating 
sequester.  But  its  time  has  come  and 
gone  and  we  need  to  let  it  go. 

In  sum,  Madam  President,  the  experi- 
ence that  we  have  had  under  the  3 
years  of  walls  between  discretionary 
spending  categories  should  have  in- 
structed us  not  to  shortchange  our 
flexibility  in  the  light  of  the  rapidly 
changing  requirements.  Do  not  be  mis- 
led into  thinking  that  this  amendment 
will  lead  to  a  protected  pot  of  funds  for 
critical  national  defense  spending.  I 
have  already  demonstrated  that  it  will 

not. 

Each  dollar  of  spending  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny— wheth- 
er it  be  for  defense  or  any  other  cat- 
egory of  spending.  By  setting  up  sepa- 
rate categories  of  discretionary  spend- 
ing, you  will  guarantee  that  will  not 
happen.  Instead,  we  will  be  voting  to 
return  to  arbitrary.  Inflexible  discre- 
tionary caps.  The  adoption  of  such  an 
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amendment  will  mean  that  we  have 
gone  completely  process  crazy  around 
here 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  for  his  very,  very  careful 
and  able  defense  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Madam  President.  I 
am  going  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
very  shortly.  I  understand  Senator 
Lautenberg  is  on  an  early  time  fuse. 
and  so  is  a  Senator  on  this  side. 

Let  me  make  two  points.  First,  to 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Byrd.  I  much 
appreciate  his  accommodating  the  rest 
of  the  Senate  tonight.  I  do  not  think  I 
spoke  too  long.  I  hope  I  did  not.  But  I 
do  think  that  he  understands  because 
he  is  a  man  with  great  convictions.  He 
understands  that  we  have  some  very 
serious  convictions  about  this. 

I  am  not  proceeding  because  I  do  not 
think  we  have  60  votes  tonight.  But 
clearly  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  knows  I 
am  not  going  to  give  up  on  this  cause 
for  some  time. 

Let  me  just  say.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, but  let  me  offer  for  the  Record 
one  thing  to  thmk  about.  When  the 
chairman  says  the  combined  budgets  of 
President  Ford  and  President  Nixon 
were  less  than  the  increase  of  $50  bil- 
lion—whatever the  number— let  me  re- 
mind everyone  that  it  was  a  lot  cheap- 
er to  have  an  American  military  in 
those  days  than  it  is  now  because  the 
entire  force,  absent  the  officers,  were 
nol  volunteers,  they  were  conscripts: 
they  were  paid  very  little  money. 

What  we  have  to  pay  just  to  main- 
tain the  men  and  women  now  ap- 
proaches 50  percent  of  the  defense 
budget.  I  do  not  have  the  number  of 
what  it  was  back  in  those  days,  but  I 
will  put  that  in  the  Record  just  so  ev- 
eryone will  know  it  was  a  fraction  of 
that— my  guess  is  maybe  a  third,  less 
than  half— which  means  we  are  surely 
not  comparing  apples  and  apples,  but 
something  different. 

Madam  President.  I  withdraw  the  Do- 
menJci-Nunn  amendment  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn 

The  amendment  (No.  1068)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  noor. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
legislative  fellow  in  my  office,  James 
Marsh,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  debate  on  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AME.NDMENT  NO.  1079 

(Purpose:  To  strike  out  the  appropriation  for 
the  Army  for  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  i 
Mr.    LAUTENBERG.    Madam    Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 


on  behalf  of  Senator  Simon  and  myself, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg]. for  himself  and  Mr.  Slmon.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1079 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  12  on  page  17. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  refer  a  question  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  because  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  clear  that  we  have  estab- 
lished a  half  hour  evenly  divided;  is 
that  reflected  in  the  agreement? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  if  I 
can  respond,  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest calls  for  30  minutes;  15  minutes 
under  Senator  Lautenbergs  control 
and  15  minutes  under  our  control. 

Mr  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment  is 
fairly  simple.  It  would  eliminate  fund- 
ing for  a  program  called  the  Civilian 
Marksmanship  Program.  It  would  save 
the  American  taxpayers  $2.5  million  a 
year,  and  it  would  end  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  examples  of  wasteful  ex- 
penditure in  Government. 

The  Civilian  Marksmanship  Program 
operates  through  a  system  of  affiliated 
clubs  and  other  organizations.  It  also 
sp)onsors  shooting  competitions.  As 
part  of  these  activities,  the  program 
donates,  loans  and  sells  weapons,  am- 
munition, and  other  shooting  supplies. 

I  want  to  be  clear.  I  do  not  object  to 
training  in  marksmanship  or  shooting 
competition.  I  do  not  object  to  target 
shooting.  It  is  an  accepted  sport  and  I 
am  sure  that  lots  of  people  enjoy  it. 
But  I  do  object  to  having  the  American 
people  pay  for  it.  I  do  object  to  subsi- 
dizing, through  Federal  funds,  what  is 
a  private  activity  conducted  for  per- 
sonal pleasure. 

The  program  is.  to  put  it  bluntly, 
nothing  more  than  a  "firearms 
freebie." 

Let  us  look  at  how  this  program  got 
started. 

It  was  begun  in  1903.  soon  after  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Back  then, 
some  Federal  officials  were  concerned 
that  recruits  for  that  war  often  were 
unable  to — to  use  the  expression — shoot 
straight.  The  officials  believed  that  a 
trained  corps  of  civilians  with  marks- 
manship skills  would  be  useful  to  pre- 
pare for  future  military  conflicts. 

Madam  President,  that  may  have 
made  sense  in  1903.  But  this  is  1993.  The 
Spanish-American  War  ended  90  years 
ago.  and  things  have  changed. 

Today,  as  documented  in  a  report  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Ci- 


vilian Marksmanship  Program  has  lim- 
ited military  value,  at  best. 

As  Pentagon  officials  told  the  GAO. 
there  are  no  Army  requirements  for  ci- 
vilians trained  in  marksmanship.  Un- 
like the  situation  in  1903  and  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  today  we  have 
well-trained  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  forces,  and  we  have  advanced 
high-technology  weapons  systems.  The 
military  does  not  need  a  ready  supply 
of  ordinary  civilians  who  know  how  to 
shoot  a  rifle. 

Even  if  we  did  need  such  a  corps,  the 
firearms  freebie  program  does  not  give 
us  one.  No  system  is  in  place  that 
tracks  the  program-trained  personnel, 
and  the  program  is  not  part  of  the 
Army  plan  for  mobilizing  forces  in  an 
emergency. 

Further,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice found  that  over  half  of  all  of  the 
program  participants  are  over  the  age 
of  26  years,  which  is  considerably  older 
than  most  new  recruits  for  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  bottom  line  for  the  GAO.  Madam 
President,  is  that  the  program  just  has 
little  military  value.  It  is  really  wel- 
fare for  recreational  shooters. 

At  a  time  of  rising  budget  deficits, 
that  is  an  unjustifiable  and  outrageous 
use  of  scarce  resources.  After  all.  train- 
ing young  people  to  play  baseball  is  a 
nice  thing  to  do.  but  the  Government 
does  not  subsidize  Little  League.  We  do 
not  give  children  free  baseballs.  Why 
should  we  give  them  free  bullets? 

Maybe  some  believe  that  guns  are 
more  American  than  baseball.  I  do  not. 

Madam  President,  Americans  are 
deeply  cynical  about  the  Congress. 
They  think  we  are  controlled  by  nar- 
row special  interests  and  that  we  are 
wasting  taxpayers'  money  on  useless 
boondoggles.  A  program  like  bucks  for 
bullets  only  reinforces  that  image. 

It  also  makes  people  wonder  about 
our  priorities.  After  all.  how  can  we 
close  military  bases  and  lay  off  thou- 
sands of  defense  workers  while  subsi- 
dizing recreational  gun  clubs?  How  can 
we  fail  to  fully  fund  Head  Start  while 
passing  out  free  bullets  to  school  kids? 
How  can  we  omit  funds  for  people  un- 
able to  afford  a  college  education  and 
spend  millions  teaching  kids  how  to 
shoot? 

Where  is  our  sense  of  priorities?  For 
that  matter,  where  is  our  common 
sense? 

Madam  President,  the  freebie  fire- 
arms program  is  an  absolute  outrage. 
It  is  time  to  kill  it  once  and  for  all. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  spend  taxpayers' 
hard-earned  dollars.  If  we  cannot  stop  a 
program  that  gives  free  bullets  to  kids. 
how  can  we  ever  claim  to  be  serious 
about  ending  waste  in  Government? 

Madam  President,  my  amendment  is 
endorsed  by  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  and  by  the  Council  for  Citizens 
Against  Government  Waste.  I  would 
also  direct  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
an    editorial    in    Monday's   New    York 
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Times  that  explains  why  this  is  such 
an  unjustified  boondoggle.  A  similar 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  these  editorials  and  a  letter  endors- 
ing my  amendment  from  the  Council 
for  Citizens  Against  Government  Waste 
appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cou.NciL  FOR  Citizens  Against  Gov- 
ernment Waste. 

Washington.  DC.  Octobers.  1993. 
Hon.  Frank  Lautenberg. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Laltenberg.  on  behalf  of 
the  550.000  members  of  the  Council  for  Citi- 
zens Against  Government  Waste  (CCAGW).  I 
am  writing  to  endorse  your  amendment  to 
the  Defense  Appropriations  bill  to  eliminate 
the  funding  for  the  Civilian  Marksmanship 
Program. 

This  program  is  like  the  Energizer 
Bunny— It  just  keeps  on  going  and  going.  As 
you  know,  this  program  began  in  1903  be- 
cause the  Army  discovered  that  its  recruits 
marksmanship  skills  were  deficient.  Today, 
the  Army  sends  each  recruit  through  basic 
training  which  includes  intensive  sessions  on 
the  rifle  range,  ensuring  that  each  recruit 
has  competent  marksmanship  skills.  The 
Army's  skills  development,  however,  does 
not  stop  after  basic  training  All  soldiers  re- 
ceive advanced  individual  training  for  the 
job  they  will  have  during  their  enlistment. 
For  front  line  troops,  this  involves  continual 
marksmanship  training. 

If  this  civilian  training  was  as  valuable  as 
its  proponents  claim,  the  Army  would  no 
doubt  keep  track  of  those  who  have  received 
the  training.  They  do  not.  CCAGW  believes  it 
would  be  more  efficient  to  either  save  these 
funds  or  provide  our  front-line  troops  with 
more  training.  Whatever  is  done,  this  pro- 
gram is  another  example  of  government 
waste  and  should  be  eliminated. 
Sincerely. 

I  To.M  Schatz. 

I  President. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  23.  1993] 
Freebie  Gunfire  for  Civilians?  No 

It  may  have  had  some  merit  90  years  ago, 
but  why  on  Earth  are  taxpayers  still  picking 
up  the  tab  for  a  federal  program  that  gives 
away  40  million  rounds  of  ammo  and  supplies 
firearms  for  civilians  for  marksmanship 
competitions?  Barring  some  last-minute 
change  of  heart  and  House  rulings,  yet  an- 
other Defense  Department  authorization  bill 
will  include  $2.5  million  for  an  outmoded, 
wasteful  gun-game  operation  called  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice. This  board  underwrites  an  Army  pro- 
gram known  as  the  Division  of  Civilian 
Marksmanship,  which  in  turn  subsidizes  rec- 
reational shooting  by  civilians. 

The  National  Rifle  Association's  leaders 
can  come  up  with  all  sorts  of  explanations  of 
how  valuable  this  program  is.  and  they  do— 
the  program's  affiliated  clubs  also  have  ties 
to  the  NRA.  You  don't  have  to  join  the  NR.A 
to  participate,  they  always  hasten  to  note, 
emphasizing  how  important  the  program  is 
as  a  recruiting  and  training  tool  for  the  mili- 
tary. But  a  GAO  report  in  1989  found  that  53 
percent  of  the  participants  were  over  26— 
older  than  most  people  who  join  the  Army. 

Three  years  ago.  GAO  Army  Issues  Direc- 
tor  Richard   Davis   told    the   House   Armed 


Services  subcommittee  on  readiness  that  "if 
usefulness  is  defined  as  a  measurement  of 
whether  or  not  this  program  contributes  to 
the  military  preparedness  of  the  United 
States  today,  then  I  would  say  that  the  Ci- 
vilian Marksmanship  program  is  of  limited 
value.  ...  If  the  program  were  justified  on 
some  other  basis,  maybe  our  assessment  of 
its  value  would  change." 

There  was  an  effort  in  the  House  this  week 
to  add  an  amendment  that  would  eliminate 
money  for  the  program,  but  yesterday  word 
had  it  that  the  amendment  would  be  not  be 
allowed  a  floor  vote.  Still,  if  enough  mem- 
bers of  Congress  recognize  this  program  as 
the  boondoggle  it  is,  they  could  drop  any  ap- 
propriations for  it  anyway.  It's  long  past 
time  to  get  on  this  case  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
firearms  freebies. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  18,  1993] 
The  Democrats'  Big  guns 

The  party  of  Bill  Clinton  is  an  aggressive 
and  confident  party,  willing  to  confront  its 
foes.  "  said  David  Wilhelm,  the  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  party,  in  a  recent  speech,  de- 
claring Democrats'  willingness  to  do  battle 
with  powerful  interest  groups  like  the- Na- 
tional Rifle  Association. 

Good  for  Mr.  Wilhelm.  But  the  party's 
boldness  disappeared  late  last  month  when 
key  House  Democrats  helped  defeat  an 
amendment  to  end  the  Army's  Civilian 
Marksmanship  Program— a  pet  N.R.A.  boon- 
doggle. Indeed,  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. Representative  Carolyn  Maloney. 
Democrat  of  New  York,  had  to  fight  some 
Democratic  leaders  just  to  get  her  motion  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote. 

The  program  was  established  after  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  when  the  Army  found 
that  too  many  recruits  didn't  know  how  to 
shoot.  It  may  have  made  sense  in  1903.  but 
such  a  program  has  no  military  value  in  the 
modern  world  of  high-tech  weaponry  and 
well-trained  reservists.  The  .^rmy  concedes 
this  point. 

Today,  the  program  exists  to  give  away  40 
million  rounds  of  ammunition  for  rec- 
reational target  shooting,  and  otherwise  sub- 
sidize marksmanship  competitions  among 
gun  clubs  with  ties  to  the  N.R.A. —an  un- 
justifiable agenda  on  either  military  or 
budgetary  grounds. 

Supporters  of  the  program  argue  that  it 
helps  teach  gun  safety  to  children.  That  may 
be.  But  nothing  stops  the  gun  clubs  or  other 
groups  from  sponsoring  such  activities.  A. 
program  that  tried  to  teach  kids  to  avoid 
guns  altogether  would  have  a  better  case  for 
Federal  funding,  given  the  nation's  pressing 
problem  of  guns  and  violence. 

In  the  end,  Ms.  Maloney's  amendment 
failed  by  a  vote  of  242  to  190.  with  three  top 
House  Democratic  leaders — Richard  Gep- 
hardt, the  majority  leader.  Steny  Hoyer.  the 
caucus  chairman,  and  Vic  Fazio,  the  caucus 
vice  chairman— voting  to  perpetuate  the 
giveway. 

In  the  context  of  the  whole  Federal  budget, 
the  program's  $2.5  million  price  tag  is  small. 
But  as  a  test  of  Democratic  resolve  to  cut 
wasteful  spending  and  buck  the  N.R.A..  it's  a 
discouraging  battle  to  lose. 

Mr,  LAUTENBERG.  One  final  com- 
ment. Madam  President.  I  happen  to 
support  gun  control  laws.  This  is  not  a 
gun  control  amendment.  That  is  not 
under  consideration  now.  This  is  a 
waste  control  amendment,  a  cut-spend- 
ing amendment.  It  is  a  good-govern- 
ment amendment.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  gun  control.  It  has  everything  to 


do  with  demonstrating  that  we  can 
control  spending. 

Madam  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to   the  Senator  from 

A  la  elf  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  that  some  people  really  do 
not  have  need  for  guns.  But  there  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  country 
that  still  enjoys  hunting  and  really  be- 
lieves in  firearms  safety.  The  training 
that  is  done  under  this  program  in- 
cludes training  at  450  Boy  Scout  sum- 
mer camps. 

In  my  State  alone,  we  have  240  young 
men  and  women  who  are  participating 
in  this  program  who  are  learning  gun 
safety  and  will  use  their  guns  in  con- 
nection with  legitimate  lawful  hunting 
activities  in  our  State. 

I  really  think  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  misses  the  point.  It  is  a 
program  that  builds  confidence  in  our 
Army  as  they  deal  with  our  youth  in 
training  them  in  the  use  of  firearms 
and  firearms  safety.  For  those  young 
men  and  women  who  are  going  to  use 
guns  lawfully— they  primarily,  inciden- 
tally, are  rifles  they  are  using— this 
gives  them  positive  adult  role  models 
in  the  military  people  with  whom  they 
associate  in  this  program.  By  teaching 
firearms  safety,  we  have  a  younger 
population  coming  up  that  really  is 
conscious  of  the  way  in  which  they 
should  use  firearms.  This  program  has 
been  totally  accident  free. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  This  program  has 
been  totally  accident  free.  It  teaches 
firearms  safety. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  concepts 
of  our  volunteer  enlistment  concepts 
within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
these  young  people  come  in  contact 
with  role  models  that  lead  them  to 
seek  a  career  in  the  armed  services.  I 
think  in  terms  of  the  recruiting  alone 
this  is  cost  effective. 

Incidentally,  for  the  Boy  Scouts  who 
participate,  the  annual  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram is  50  cents— 50  cents  per  person. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  ex- 
pired. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding  and  for  allowing  me  to  speak 
against  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  my  col- 
leagues to  not  only  listen  to  the  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
points  he  has  made,  but  to  look  at  the 
broad    scope    of    really    an    excellent 
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training  program  for  young  men  and 
women  in  this  country. 

Why  is  it  in  a  DOD  bill?  The  reason  it 
is  there  is  because,  historically,  we 
have  looked  at  this  in  a  preparatory 
way.  providing  men  and  women  in 
America  with  a  talent  and  a  capability 
that  would  lend  to  the  national  defense 
of  this  country.  I  know  that  many  of  us 
would  argue  today  that  times  have 
changed,  but  certainly  the  talent  of 
well-trained  men  and  women  for  pur- 
poses of  marksmanship  as  it  relates  to 
the  defense  of  this  country  really  has 
not  changed  and  it  will  not  change, 
only  ebb  and  flow  with  our  times  and 
with  our  history. 

Over  350.000  young  people  supported 
by  their  parents  each  year  are  taught 
how  to  use  rifles  safely  and  effec- 
tively—350.000  young  men  and  women. 
In  a  given  year,  it  can  swell  to  as  many 
as  700.000. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  abso- 
lutely right.  Since  1903.  there  has  been 
not  one  accident— not  one  accident— as 
these  young  men  and  women.  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  and  others 
going  through  this  training  program, 
have  learned  from  their  peers  and  their 
elders  appropriate  marksmanship 
training.  This  is  called  gun  safety,  and 
in  America  today  we  are  as  consciously 
concerned  about  the  safe  use  and  the 
safety  of  firearms  as  we  are  about  how 
they  are  properly  handled  on  the 
streets  of  our  country. 

The  Civilian  Marksmanship  Program 
is  cost  effective.  We  have  a  lot  of  pro- 
grams for  young  people  in  this  country. 
The  National  Youth  Sports  Program, 
one  that  I  openly  support,  reaches 
70.000  young  people  in  America  on  an 
annualized  basis  at  a  cost  of  $9.4  mil- 
lion, or  $134  per  participant.  Yet,  once 
again  we  have  heard  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  talk  about  this  cost  application 
can  be  as  little  as  50  cents— 50  cents— 
for  providing  young  people  in  this 
country  with  a  knowledgeable  skill 
that  may  save  a  life  or  certainly  pro- 
tect a  life  in  the  fair  and  proper  appli- 
cation of  firearms.  The  Civilian  Marks- 
manship Program  provides  a  pool  of 
citizens  trained  in  small  arms  use. 
safety,  and  range  management. 

Is  that  not  an  appropriate  and  re- 
sponsible thing  for  us  to  be  involved 
in?  The  civilian  marksmanship  pro- 
gram supports  Olympic  shooting 
teams.  Many  individuals  who  compete 
in  U.S.  international  world  shooting 
and  pan-American  games  are  graduates 
of  this  program,  or  sponsored  by  the 
junior  program.  This  is  what  is  good 
about  this  program,  along  with  many 
other  of  the  attributes.  It  subsidizes  no 
one.  It  allows  men  and  women  in  the 
military  to  serve  as  trainees  and  super- 
visors in  the  offering  of  a  tremendously 
valuable  school.  It  reaches  over  55.000 
junior  club  members  whose  organiza- 
tions participated  in  national  matches 
last  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $50  for  a 
participant,   who  were  direct  contest- 


ants in  those  matches.  And,  of  course, 
it  included  about  one-half  million  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts  of  America. 

You  can  talk  about  cost  control  or 
you  can  talk  about  gun  control.  And  I 
have  a  great  suspicion  that  the  amend- 
ment and  the  author  of  the  amendment 
have  a  little  more  concern  about  gun 
control  than  cost  control.  Because  if 
you  look  at  cost  control  and  you  look 
at  the  application  of  this  Governments 
budget  to  other  youth  programs  and 
the  kind  of  quality  response  we  get  in 
the  long  term  as  it  relates  to  the  talent 
built  in  America  today,  this  program 
takes  second  place  to  no  program,  and 
it  has  been  run  now  since  1903  with  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  serving,  pro- 
viding, getting  training  from  them.  It 
is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President.  I  find 
myself  usually  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  Once  in  a  while  I  think  1« 
goes  astray  and  once  in  a  while  He 
thinks  I  go  astray,  but  rarely  do  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement.  And  he  is.  if  I 
may  say,  right  on  target  on  this  one. 

I  speak  for  myself  and  not  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  says  we  are  concerned 
about  gun  control  rather  than  cost 
control.  I  am  interested  in  gun  control, 
you  bet.  I  am  also  interested  in  cost 
control.  And  this  provides  both. 

This  is  gun  promotion.  That  is  what 
this  is,  pure  and  simple.  I  was  in  the 
Army.  I  had  never  fired  a  rifle  until  I 
was  in  the  Army.  I  learned  how  to  fire 
a  rifle  and  fire  a  pistol,  and  if  I  may  be 
immodest,  I  became  reasonably  good  at 
in  terms  of  accuracy  in  firing  the  rifle 
and  firing  the  pistol.  We  do  not  need 
this  kind  of  civilian  training  in  order 
to  become  accurate  markspersons  in 
this  field.  If  we  want  to  use  the  mili- 
tary in  connection  with  guns,  let  us  get 
the  military  in  some  areas  where  we 
have  major  problems  in  our  cities  and 
train  people.  Maybe  we  can  have  people 
walking  the  beat,  supporting  local 
policepersons  and  others. 

But  I  think  this  is  a  pure  waste  of 
money.  And  it  is  worse  than  that:  it 
promotes  guns.  We  do  not  need  gun 
promotion.  And  in  terms  of  my  col- 
league from  Idaho,  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect,  with  whom  I  have 
worked  on  other  legislation  just  re- 
cently, he  mentions  that  we  built  up 
competitors  for  international  training. 
I  do  not  recall  any  other  area  where 
the  Federal  Government  spends  money 
building  up  competitors  for  inter- 
national training.  We  do  not  do  that 
with  basketball;  we  do  not  do  it  in 
track  and  field.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  area. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SIMON.  I  may  not  have  any  time 
left.  So  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you 
the  time.  I  only  have  3  minutes.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  using  the 
Defense  Department  appropriations  as 
a  vehicle  for  competition  in  inter- 
national sports  events.  But.  primarily, 
we  should  not  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for 
promoting  the  use  of  guns.  That  is 
what  this  is  all  about.  Let  us  not  kid 
ourselves. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Madam  President,  the  subcommittee 
adopted  this  provision  for  two  reasons. 
One  was  historical  and  one  recruiting. 
Historically,  from  the  time  of  our  Con- 
tinental Army  of  the  Revolution,  we 
began  the  practice  of  men  in  the  serv- 
ice helping  young  members  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  use  of  firearms.  I  believe 
that  that  practice  had  some  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  the  following:  to  pro- 
vide for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  militia. 

That  practice  has  continued  through- 
out our  history.  And  finally  in  1902,  it 
was  formalized.  Up  until  then,  the  var- 
ious units  in  the  Army  used  their  own 
funds  to  support  this  program.  But  in 
1902,  they  decided  to  make  this  a  na- 
tionally recognized  program.  And  it 
has  continued  to  this  day. 

The  second  reason  requires  us  to  re- 
view what  is  happening.  In  the  last  24 
months  we  have  reduced  our  military 
from  nearly  3  million  men  and  women 
to  1.7  million,  roughly  cut  in  half.  We 
have  cut  every  service.  And  because  of 
the  uncertainty  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  this  drawdown  of  our  military 
spending,  we  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  recruiting  young  men  and  women  to 
serve  in  uniform. 

For  example,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  recruit 
no  more  than  1  percent  category  4  per- 
sonnel. There  are  five  categories  in  the 
U.S.  military:  Category  1,  the  genius: 
category  2,  the  college  grad:  category 
3,  the  high  school  grad;  category  4,  the 
person  who  has  the  reading  and  writing 
comprehension  of  a  fifth  grader;  cat- 
egory 5  is  hopeless. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  our  military 
recruits  have  been  in  the  category  4  po- 
sition. Today  because  of  the  difficulty 
we  are  having  in  recruiting  young  men 
and  women,  we  have  had  to  raise  this 
and  we  are  now  about  6  percent  cat- 
egory 4. 

In  the  1970's,  Madam  President.  30 
percent  of  our  recruits  were  in  cat- 
egory 4.  That  is  the  difficulty  we  are 
having.  We  also  have  a  survey  going  on 
in  high  schools  to  test  the  propensity 
of  young  people  to  join  the  military. 
That  has  gone  down  40  percent.  This 
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program  is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  $2,483,000.  That  is  a  big 
amount.  But  I  look  upon  this  as  part  of 
our  recruiting  program. 

Keep  it  in  mind,  Madam  President, 
that  the  less  than  1  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  Stales  is  willing 
to  step  forward  and  stand  in  harm's 
way  in  our  behalf.  It  is  not  easy  to  re- 
cruit people.  How  many  of  our  college 
grads  are  willing  to  step  forward  and 
say.  "I  am  willing  to  stand  in  harm's 
way"?  It  is  not  easy. 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  this  rifle 
practice  program,  in  which  young  men 
and  young  women  work  with  young 
military  personnel,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
positive  way  of  recruiting.  So  with  the 
limited  time— and  I  would  like  to 
speak  at  greater  length— I  will  yield 
the  floor.  I  sense  that  my  friend  from 
Montana  would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  L.^u- 
TENBERG.  The  Civilian  Marksmanship 
Program  may  be  an  old  government 
program,  but  it  certainly  is  not  out- 
dated. 

My  service  in  the  Marine  Corps  in- 
cluded time  as  a  firearms  instructor. 
During  that  time.  I  learned  to  appre- 
ciate what  the  Civilian  Marksmanship 
Program  means  to  the  entire  country. 
The  program  was  designed  to  provide 
people  proper  riflery  training.  Over  the 
years,  this  program  has  done  that  and 
much  more. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  how 
much  this  program  costs.  Well,  like 
every  Montanan,  I  want  to  cut  wasteful 
spending.  But.  this  program  is  not 
wasteful,  it  teaches  the  youth  in  Mon- 
tana and  others  throughout  the  coun- 
try proper  firearm  safety  and  training. 
It  also  provides  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
military  equipment  to  groups  such  as 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  In  addi- 
tion, these  funds  help  to  keep  rifle 
clubs  and  other  training  centers  open 
in  my  home  State.  The  promotion  of 
proper  firearm  conduct  should  not  be 
eliminated  by  the  antigun  movement. 

Madam  President,  this  is  an  impor- 
tant program  that  teaches  proper  fire- 
arm conduct.  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
be  eliminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  controls  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  will  respond,  because  the  argu- 
ment is  traditional.  This  program,  by 
the  way,  has  been  examined  for  many 
years,  going  back  to  1924.  when  they 
asked  whether  this  program  simply 
means  to  promote  marksmanship  and 
support  gun  clubs,  because  almost  all 
of  the  trainees  or  the  marksmen  in  this 
program  come  out  of  gun  clubs. 


I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  what  I  said  in  my  remarks,  that 
I  am  for  gun  control.  This  is  not  a  gun 
control  measure,  and  despite  the  sug- 
gestion that  what  I  said  was  either  not 
accurate  or  true,  that  is  not  the  intent 
here. 

Neither  was  it  my  intent  when  I  tried 
to  strip  $1.2  billion  from  the  defense 
bill  from  executive  aircraft.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  save  money  where  we 
can.  If  I  was  asked  is  this  a  terrible, 
terrible  program,  I  would  say,  no,  it  is 
not  a  bad  program.  But  taxpayers 
should  not  be  forced  to  pay  for  it. 

Is  my  amendment  anti-Boy  Scout? 
No.  it  is  not  anti-Boy  Scout  any  more 
than  the  fact  that  we  do  not  give  base- 
balls to  Boy  Scouts,  or  bakery  goods  to 
girl  scouts  to  make  cookies. 

This  is  designed  to  simply  reduce  to 
zero  a  program  that  would  cost  us 
about  $4.5  million  this  year— $2.5  mil- 
lion in  direct  appropriations,  and 
roughly  another  $2  million  that  is  di- 
vested to  the  program  from  the  sales  of 
certain  weapons.  So  this  is  a  program 
that  no  longer  fits.  When  it  was  de- 
signed, we  did  not  have  the  ability  to 
train  and  recruit  the  people  that  we 
have  now.  And,  even  if  you  believe  the 
estimates  of  the  program's  strongest 
supporters,  only  2,400  people  out  of 
some  250.000  participants  enlist  annu- 
ally in  the  military. 

Madam  President,  there  is  nobody 
here  who  does  not  know  that  the 
NRA— traditionally  on  the  other  side  of 
me  on  gun  control  matters — offers  safe- 
ty training  with  weapons.  So  do  police 
departments  and  the  Boy  Scouts.  So 
there  are  places  for  these  people  inter- 
ested in  the  sport  to  get  training. 

The  Army  says— and  I  have  a  state- 
ment by  them— that  "this  program  was 
never  intended  or  rationalized  as  a  re- 
cruiting tool."  That  is  the  U.S.  Army. 

There  are  statements  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  And  it  says: 

While  the  intent  of  the  CMP  is  to  contrib- 
ute to  military  preparedness,  its  two  mobili- 
zation goals  appear  to  have  no  direct  linkage 
to  Army  mobilization  and  training  require- 
ments and  plans. 

There  is  no  system  in  place  to  track 
or  identify  the  people  who  are  training 
here,  and  the  program's  second  goal,  to 
provide  trained  CMP  instructors  essen- 
tially is  not  being  accomplished.  This 
is  from  the  GAO. 

Because  of  the  program  members'  volun- 
teer status,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
program  trained  personnel  will  be  available 
when  needed. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  There  is  not 
enough  time.  The  Senator  made  his 
statement,  and  I  will  use  my  time  to 
make  mine. 

Madam  President,  what  we  are  look- 
ing at  is  a  program  that  has  outlived 
its  usefulness  by  a  significant  measure. 
Again,  this  is  its  90th  anniversary. 
Frankly,  I  think  some  of  the  thinking 
here  is  also  aging.  This  is  not  a  nec- 


essary program.  It  is  a  program  that 
robs  us  of  the  opportunity  to  use  these 
funds  for  more  important  purposes, 
whether  it  be  Head  Start  or  whether  it 
be  college  tuition  programs,  things 
that  have  lasting  value. 

This  is  a  program  that  suits  gun 
clubs,  who  are  particular  supporters, 
but  I  do  not  see  it  as  a  necessary  ex- 
penditure for  a  seriously  pinched  mili- 
tary defense  budget. 

Unless  there  is  anyone  who  agrees 
with  me  and  wants  to  say  anything,  I 
am  willing  to  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  Senator 
LAUTENBERG.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Feingold).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  67, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  Ni^325  Leg.) 
YEAS-€7 


Akaka 

Faircloth 

McConnell 

Baucus 

Ford 

Mikulski 

Bennett 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Bingraman 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Boren 

Gregg 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Brown 

HeHin 

Pressler 

Burns 

Hollings 

Rockefeller 

Campbell 

Hutchison 

Roth 

Coats 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Shelby 

Cqhen 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Conrad 

Kassebaum 

Smith 

Coverdell 

Kempthorne 

Specter 

Craig 

Kerrey 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Daschle 

Lieberman 

Wallop 

DeConclni 

Lott 

Warner 

Domenici 

Lugar 

WoHord 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Exon 

McCain 

NAYS— 30 

Boxer 

Felnstein 

Mathews 

Bradley 

Graham 

Metzenbaum 

Br>-an 

Harkin 

Moseley-Braun 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Murray 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Chafee 

Kerry 

Pryor 

Dodd 

Kohl 

Dorgan 

Lautenberg 

Feingold 

Levin 
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Reid 
Riegle 

Robb                         Simon 
Sarbanes             ^     Wellstone 

NOT  VOTIN&-3 

D  Amato 

Dole                          Helms 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  1079)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  uable  was 
agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENT  SO.  1081 

(Purpose:  A  sense-of-the-Congress  Resolution 
to  ur^e  the  Department  of  Justice  to  inves- 
tlg-ate  possible  Federal  civil  rights  viola- 
tions involving  Crown  Heights.  NYi 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  I  submit 
this  on  behalf  of  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  D'Am.ato. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senator  from  .Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens] 
for  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  D'Am.ato.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1081 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows; 
Insert  at  the  appropriate  place: 
Sec.     .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the    United   States   Department   of   Justice 
should    investigate    whether    any     Federal 
criminal  civil  rights  laws  were  violated  as  a 
result  of  (1)  the  murder  of  Yankel   Rosen- 
baum  on  August   19.   1991.   and  (31   the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  murder  and  ac- 
companying riots  in  Crown  Heights 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate.  urging  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  investigate  the  Federal  civil 
rights  violations  in  Crown  Heights.  NY. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MOYMHAN]  be  list- 
ed as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
too  often  that  the  Senate  speaks  in  a 
single,  unified  voice. 

But  last  month,  we  did  just  that, 
passing,  by  a  unanimous  97  to  0  vote,  a 
resolution  urging  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  initiate  a  Federal  civil  rights 
investigation  into  the  brutal  murder  of 
a  young  Australian  Rabbinical  student 
named  Yankel  Rosenbaum. 

Unfortunately,  this  resolution  was 
subsequently  dropped  in  conference. 
And  even  worse,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment continues  to  drag  its  feet  on  an 
investigation. 

On  September  27.  I  personally  wrote 
to  Attorney  General  Reno  urging  her 
to  use  her  good  offices  to  initiate  an  in- 
vestigation. Earlier  this  week,  I  finally 
received  a  reply — not  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  herself,  but  from  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Sheila  Anthony. 


The  letter  says  that  an  investigation 
was  commenced  in  November  1992.  and 
that  the  'Attorney  General  is  commit- 
ted to  reviewing  this  matter  thor- 
oughly to  determine  the  appropriate 
response  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice." 

Now,  I  can  appreciate  the  Attorney 
General's  commitment,  and  I  can  un- 
derstand her  desire  to  be  thorough. 

But  after  months  and  months,  and 
more  months,  of  Justice  Department 
delay,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  all  this  thoroughness  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  smokescreen  for 
politics. 

Why  the  foot-dragging?  Why  the 
delay?  Why  has  not  this  investigation 
been  completed?  Has  a  grand  jury  been 
convened? 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows. 
Yankel  Rosenbaum  was  a  victim  of  the 
now  infamous  Crown  Heights  Riots. 
Chased  down  a  New  York  street  by  a 
bloodthirsty  mob.  he  was  stabbed  re- 
peatedly while  his  assailants  shouted 
•Kill  the  Jew!  Kill  the  Jew!" 

Yankel  Rosenbaum  died  because  he 
happened  to  be  at  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time.   But  he  also  died  be 


cerning  the  death  of  Yankel  Rosenbaum.  An 
active  investigation  has  already  been  con- 
ducted Into  this  matter  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
United  States  Attorney  s  Office  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  New  York.  This  investigation 
was  commenced  in  November.  1992,  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  slate  prosecution. 
The  Attorney  General  has  also  received  nu- 
merous submissions  from  interested  parties 
regarding  the  evidence  and  applicable  law. 
The  Attorney  General  is  committed  to  re- 
viewing this  matter  thoroughly  to  determine 
the  appropriate  response  for  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  are  pleased  to  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
We  hope  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact this  office  if  you  have  any  further  ques- 
tions. 

Sincerely. 

SHEIL.\  F.  ANTHONY. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Mr.    STEVENS.     I    urge    immediate 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  (No.  1081)  was  agreed 

to. 

\  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
reconsider  the  vote. 


r^fc 


cause  he  happened  to  be  a  Jew.  Q      f^r.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo 

One    person    was    charged    with    the'    t^n  on  the  table. 
Rosenbaum    murder,    but    was    subse- 


quently acquitted.  Since  the  acquittal, 
no  other  suspect  has  been  brought  to 
trial  for  this  vicious  crime.  The  killers 
remain  free. 

As  I  said  last  month,  the  tragedy  of 
the  Yankel  Rosenbaum  killing  extends 
far  beyond  Crown  Heights  and  New 
York  City.  It  affects  all  Americans  of 
good  will  who  are  horrified  when  they 
learn  that  a  young  man  could  come  to 
our  country,  only  to  be  killed  because 
of  his  ethnicity  and  religious  beliefs. 

This  is  a  hate  crime,  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  President,  they  say  that  justice 
delayed  is  justice  denied.  And  justice 
will  be  denied  for  Yankel  Rosenbaum 
and  the  citizens  of  Crown  Heights  if  the 
Attorney  General  doesn't  act.  and  act 
promptly. 

The  American  people  and  the  Rosen- 
baum family  have  been  patient.  They 
deserve  answers,  not  the  foot-dragging 
and  politics  we  are  unfortunately  see- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  last  month,  we  passed 
this  amendment  unanimously,  and  we 
should  do  so  again  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Anthony  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  aher  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Departme.'mt  of  Justice. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  October  18.  1993. 
Hon  Bob  Dole. 
V  S  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  to  Attorney  General  Reno  con- 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

national  mis.silf.  defense  programs 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  several  matters  of  im- 
portance with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

As  the  chairman  knows  well,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  recently  completed  a 
Bottom-Up  Review  of  Pentagon  pro- 
grams. One  outcome  of  this  review  was 
a  change  in  plans  to  develop  a  national 
missile  defense.  Though  the  Secretary 
has  recommended  reduced  funding.  I 
believe  we  can  and  must  get  substan- 
tial results  from  this  investment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

I  share  his  concern  that  the  Nation 
must  obtain  a  meaningful  product  from 
the  proposed  investment  of  more  than 
$3  billion  in  national  missile  defense 
technology  efforts.  It  is  exactly  for  this 
reason  that  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
has  sought  to  treat  the  ballistic  missile 
defense  organization  programs  like 
every  other  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
gram and  has  recommended  specific  ad- 
justments to  ballistic  missile  defense- 
related  activities. 

I  believe  Congress  must  exercise  its 
responsibilities  to  provide  greater 
oversight  of  missile  defense  programs. 
By  reviewing  these  programs.  Congress 
can  help  ensure  that  these  programs 
meet  valid  military  requirements  and 
achieve  concrete  results. 

The  subcommittee's  approach 
demystifies  ballistic  missile  defense 
programs. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  understand  what  the 
subcommittee     intended     in    adopting 
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this  approach.  I  would  like  to  provide  a 
more  specific  example  of  my  concerns. 
I  am  aware  of  reports  that  the  ballistic 
missile  defense  organization  [BMDO] 
already  may  be  planning  to  reallocate 
funds  within  its  appropriated  budget 
from  certain  national  missile  defense 
and  other  programs  to  fund  other 
projects  at  levels  higher  than  approved 
in  the  subcommittee  bill.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  such  reallocations  would 
disadvantage  certain  important  pro- 
grams—in effect,  unwisely  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  I  would  ask  the 
chairman  if  these  possible  reallo- 
cations are  consistent  with  the  sub- 
committee's recommendations. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  raising  these  concerns. 
I,  too.  am  aware  of  decisions  made  by 
the  ballistic  missile  defense  organiza- 
tion allocsating  funds  to  projects  under 
the  continuing  resolution  at  higher 
levels  than  those  included  in  the  budg- 
et request  or  than  contemplated  in  the 
bill  before  us. 

I  understand  these  decisions  are  con- 
sistent with  the  guidelines  contained 
in  the  continuing  resolution.  However, 
these  decisions  do  not  reflect  this  sub- 
committee's recommendations  which 
are  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  subcommittee  this  year  held  a 
hearing  and  reviewed  hundreds  of  pages 
of  documents  and  materials  justifying 
the  BMDO  budget  request.  The  sub- 
committee approved  funds  for  specific 
missile  defense  projects  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  budget  request 
and  the  supporting  budget  justification 
materials.  We  believe  these  rec- 
ommendations are  entirely  consistent 
with,  and  supportive  of.  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  conclusions  about  missile  de- 
fenses. 

It  is  the  subcommittee's  definite  in- 
tent that  the  specific  amounts  rec- 
ommended for  appropriation  be  used 
for  the  projects  approved,  and  in  the 
amounts  approved,  by  the  subcommit- 
tee in  this  bill  and  accompanying  re- 
port. This  is  consistent  with  the  way 
the  subcommittee  treats  every  other 
significant  Defense  Department  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity. 

Thus,  the  subcommittee  requires 
that  it  be  consulted  with,  and  notified, 
prior  to  any  reallocations  of  funds  be- 
tween ballistic  missile  defense  organi- 
zation program  elements  or  projects 
which  modify  the  specific  amounts  rec- 
ommended in  this  bill  and  accompany- 
ing report  for  these  program  elements 
or  projects. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  considering  my  con- 
cerns and  providing  clarification  on  the 
missile  defense  funding  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

I  am  also  disappointed  with  the  De- 
fense Department's  failure  to  move  for- 
ward with  development  of  a  ground 
base  interceptor  missile,  referred  to  as 
GBI,  the  destroy  intercontinental  bal- 


listic missiles.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  let  this  program  drift  with- 
out direction  for  almost  a  year. 

I  believe  the  Army's  Space  and  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Command  is  developing  a 
new  plan  for  this  program.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  committee's  in- 
tent was  to  keep  risk  reduction  funding 
for  this  program  level  with  that  spent 
last  year  and  therefore  provided  $46.9 
million  to  continue  the  projects  sup- 
porting development  of  GBI.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention,  however,  that 
the  data  supplied  to  the  committee  by 
BMDO  regarding  expenditures  on  this 
program  may  have  been  inaccurate. 
Sources  at  the  Space  and  Strategic  De- 
fense Command  have  informed  me  that 
the  actual  expenditure  on  this  program 
was  $56.7  million.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  investigate  this  discrepancy.  Fur- 
thermore. I  hope  that,  should  the  GBI 
project  require  additional  funds  during 
fiscal  year  1994  from  within  the  total 
amounts  available  for  national  missile 
defense  efforts,  the  subcommittee  will 
consider  such  a  request  under  the  con- 
sultation and  notification  procedures 
outlined  during  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  committee  report 
does  recommend  an  amount  of  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1994  for  GBI  risk  reduc- 
tion which,  it  was  informed,  does  equal 
that  spent  in  fiscal  year  1993  for  risk 
reduction  efforts  under  three  con- 
tracts. I  will  have  my  staff  determine  if 
there  is  indeed  a  discrepancy  between 
the  spending  data  conveyed  to  the  com- 
mittee and  our  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama by  the  Pentagon.  Furthermore.  I 
am  pleased  to  assure  my  colleague 
that,  assuming  sufficient  advance  con- 
sultation and  notification,  the  sub- 
committee will  give  all  due  consider- 
ation to  any  request  from  the  Defense 
Department  to  allocate  funds  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  subcommittee's 
intent  or  move  forward  in  a  measured 
manner  with  the  GBI  Program. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  noted  that  the 
Defense  subcommittee  added  $25  mil- 
lion to  the  Pentagon's  budget  request 
to  continue  national  testbed  efforts  to 
assist  the  development  of  missile  de- 
fense systems.  The  subcommittee  di- 
rected that  these  funds  should  be  fo- 
cused on  modeling  and  simulating  the- 
ater missile  defense  systems  currently 
in  development. 

The  Advanced  Research  Center  [ARC] 
operated  by  the  Army's  Space  and 
Strategic  Defense  Command  is  unique- 
ly qualified  to  support  expanded  use  of 
the  national  testbed  for  simulating 
theater  missile  defense  systems.  I 
would  ask  the  subcommittee  chairman 
if  he  expects  the  ARC  to  receive  a 
major  share  of  these  additional  funds. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Indeed,  I  understand 
that  the  Army's  Advanced  Research 
Center,  a  node  of  the  national  testbed, 
has  previously  been  used  to  develop 
software  models  of  theater  missile  de- 
fense systems  and  to  analyze  a  missile 


defense  system's  effectiveness  before 
moving  forward  with  costly  hardware 
testing. 

I  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama  and  believe  the 
Advanced  Research  Center  is  well 
qualified  to  support  expanded  efforts  to 
assess  the  performance  of  theater  mis- 
sile defense  systems  under  develop- 
ment. Should  these  additional  funds  be 
approved  in  joint  conference,  I  would 
expect  this  center  to  receive  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
navy  gun  weapon  systems  technology 

PROGRA.M 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  understand  the 
Senate  Defense  Appropriations  sub- 
committee took  action  reducing  the 
House  recommendation  of  $38,247,000 
for  Navy  gun  weapon  systems  tech- 
nology to  $17,247,000. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct.  This 
action  was  taken  by  the  committee 
without  prejudice.  Navy  gun  weapon 
systems  technology  is  an  open  item, 
and  one  that  I  believe  should  be  thor- 
oughly debated  in  conference. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  As  you  know,  the 
House  language  provides  $10.5  million 
for  the  Crane  Division  of  the  Naval 
Surface  Warfare  Center  to  develop 
high-technology  gun  systems  capable 
of  performing  the  full  tactical  range 
naval  surface  fire  support  mission.  Fur- 
ther, this  program  is  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  developing  gun  systems  that 
defend  against  antiship  cruise  missiles. 
These  missiles  are  the  No.  1  threat  to 
our  surface  ships.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
fund  this  program  at  the  Senate's  allo- 
cation level. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  is  the  only  organic  gun  weapon 
system  R&D  program  in  the  Navy? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  That  is  correct. 
This  program  is  working  to  double  the 
current  range  of  our  5-inch  guns  and  is 
essential  to  the  future  of  Navy  readi- 
ness. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  agree  with  you  on 
this  program's  importance.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  committee  has  no  ob- 
jections to  revisiting  this  provision.  I 
feel  it  should  be  readdressed  in  con- 
ference. It  is  clear  that  this  program  is 
important  to  the  Navy.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  overlooked. 

maintaining  the  defense  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr,  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Inouye,  on  the  good  job  he 
and  his  subcommittee  have  done  in 
drafting  this  bill.  This  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult time  for  our  military  personnel. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war,  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  overall  defense 
spending  and  recoup  a  peace  dividend. 
But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  jeopard- 
ize U.S.  national  security  and  we  must 
not  leave  those  who  helped  us  win  the 
cold  war  out  in  the  cold.  The  chairman 
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has  done  an  outstanding  job.  He  has  ad- 
dressed tough  national  security  mat- 
ters and  has  paid  special  attention  to 
many  emerging  issues. 

I  want  to  address  one  of  these  issues 
in  particular— the  maintenance  of  the 
defense  industrial  base.  My  State  of 
California,  and  especially  southern 
California,  is  viewed  as  a  repository  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's 
defense  and  aerospace  industrial  base. 
This  includes  not  only  large  aircraft 
prime  contractors  such  as  McDonnell 
Douglas  and  Northrop,  but  dozens  of 
major  subcontractors  such  as  Rock- 
well. Hughes,  and  TRW.  and  hundreds 
of  medium  and  small  subcontractors, 
vendors,  and  suppliers  who  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Nation's  aerospace  and 
defense  industry. 

I  believe  that  the  people  who  work 
for  these  companies  are  a  national  se- 
curity asset.  Their  special  skills  and 
their  experience  are  as  important  to 
maintaining  a  strong  U.S.  military  as 
any  scarce  commodity  or  unique  facil- 
ity. 

The  concept  of  ensuring  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  defense  industrial  base 
was  firmly  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  Bottom-Up  Review. 
That  review  recommended  that  the  Na- 
tion's key  production  capability  be  pre- 
served, such  as  the  ability  to  produce 
nuclear  attack  submarines,  aircraft 
carriers,  and  tanks.  Through  continued 
low-rate  production,  even  if  the  addi- 
tional equipment  is  not  required  for 
our  present  force  structure,  or  through 
other  measures  to  preserve  key  capa- 
bilities, the  defense  industrial  base  will 
be  protected.  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency  sometime  in  the  future, 
when  a  quick  buildup  is  needed,  the 
workers,  the  facilities,  the  critical  sup- 
pliers, and  the  management  capability 
in  these  vital  areas  will  be  preserved. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  has  thor- 
oughly addressed  the  defense  industrial 
base  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  coun- 
try—the Seawolf  submarine  in  Con- 
necticut, the  CVN-76  aircraft  carrier  in 
Virginia,  and  the  M-IA  tank  in  Ohio. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  same  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  defense  and 
aerospace  industrial  base  in  the  West, 
particularly  in  California  where  much 
of  that  base  is  located. 

For  example,  the  B-2  bomber  and  C- 
17  cargo  aircraft  are  the  last  two  re- 
maining large  modern  military  aircraft 
production  lines  in  existence  in  the 
United  States.  And.  the  Trident  II  D-5 
missile  is  the  only  remaining  ballistic 
missile  production  facility  currently  in 
operation  in  the  free  world.  Most  of 
this  production  capability  occurs  in  my 
home  State  of  California. 

Literally  thousands  of  medium-  and 
small-sized  companies  throughout  the 
Nation  rely  on  these  programs  for  their 
economic  existence,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  California  jobs  are  dependent 
on  the  continuation  of  these  imix)rtant 
programs.  We  are  not  just  investing  in 


military  capability  with  the  B-2.  C-17 
and  D-5.  but  we  are  sustaining  the  bed- 
rock of  our  aerospace  capabilities,  that 
is.  preserving  the  defense  industrial 
base. 

In  producing  the  C-17,  we  are  build- 
ing an  extremely  important  and  vitally 
needed  cargo  aircraft,  as  well  as  pre- 
serving the  only  bomber  production  fa- 
cility in  the  Nation.  More  than  12,000 
highly  specialized  skilled  workers  build 
the  C-17  and  tens  of  thousands  more 
people  are  employed  by  key  suppliers 
and  subcontractors. 

The  circumstances  are  similar  with 
the  Trident  II  D-5  missile.  As  the  only 
missile  production  facility  in  the  free 
world,  the  workers Vho  build  the  D-5 
missile  and  the  facilities  that  support 
that  production  are  key  components  of 
the  defense  industrial  base.  Terminat- 
ing the  D-5  missile  now  would  have 
long  lasting  implications  beyond  just 
having  a  fewer  number  of  missiles  to 
provide  nuclear  deterrence.  Termi- 
nation of  the  D-5  could  cripple  the  only 
industrial  facility  in  the  Free  world  ca- 
pable of  D-5  missile  production. 

With  regard  to  the  B-2  stealth  bomb- 
er, I  note  with  approval  the  language 
in  the  committee  report  addressing  the 
Nation's  bomber  production  capability. 
Largescale  composite  aircraft  like  the 
B-2  bomber  are  unique.  No  other  air- 
craft in  the  world,  civilian  or  military, 
is  built  like  the  B-2.  The  skills  and  pro- 
duction techniques  used  for  large  com- 
posite structures  are  unique  to  the  B-2 
industrial  team,  and  the  B-2  line  is  the 
country's  last  remaining  active  bomber 
production  line.  It  represents— in  the 
people,  facilities,  and  manufacturing 
technique — the  cumulative  industrial 
expertise  and  competence  of  America's 
investment  in  bomber  capability. 

I  believe  this  strategic  asset  has  to 
be  protected.  The  skilled  workers  can- 
not be  allowed  to  disappear  due  to  a 
lack  of  a  coherent  defense  industrial 
base  policy.  In  the  case  of  the  B-2,  al- 
most 30,000  California  jobs  are  depend- 
ent on  the  program.  Unless  we  act  to 
preserve  this  skilled  work  force,  it  will 
fade  over  the  next  10  years. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
committee's  report  which  instructs  the 
Defense  Department  to  address  the 
issue  of  bomber  production  capability 
and  report  to  the  Congress  on  how  this 
industrial  base  will  be  maintained.  It 
further  seeks  to  protect  the  bomber 
production  capability  by  endorsing  the 
concept  of  contractor  maintenance  of 
the  B-2  bomber  at  the  Palmdale  facil- 
ity—where the  high-skilled  jobs  are 
currently  located.  As  the  committee 
report  states  with  regard  to  the  B-2, 
"the  government  has  already  invested 
billions  in  the  private  sector  to  train  a 
highly  skilled  work  force  and  has  con- 
structed facilities  to  meet  the  need."  I 
couldn't  agree  more  with  the  commit- 
tee and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  letter  I  sent  to  Defense  Sec- 
retary Aspin  on  this  issue  be  entered 


into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

As  the  United  States  continues  to 
downsize  its  military  and  reduce  de- 
fense spending  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
cold  war.  maintaining  the  defense  in- 
dustrial base  is  even  more  important. 
In  just  the  last  2  years.  California  has 
lost  250.000  defense-related  jobs.  Most 
of  these  are  good,  high-quality,  high- 
paid  jobs.  These  people,  many  possess- 
ing the  most  advanced  assembly  skills 
that  exist  today,  have  been  forced  into 
entirely  new  occupations,  and  their  de- 
fense and  aerospace  skills  have  been 
lost  to  the  Nation. 

Though  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  more, 
the  world  is  still  an  unsafe  place.  There 
are  currently  more  than  30  conflicts 
raging  throughout  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion, the  former  Soviet  Union  has  not 
completed  its  fragile  journey  to  democ- 
racy and  as  the  recent  events  in  Russia 
showed,  that  journey  will  be  a  turbu- 
lent one.  The  United  States  must 
maintain  its  war-fighting  ability  in 
order  to  protect  our  national  security. 
While  I  support  certain  reductions  in 
defense  spending,  I  strongly  believe  we 
must  be  careful  in  deciding  what  cuts 
are  made  and  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  maintain  its  key  indus- 
trial capabilities. 

As  I  watch  hundreds  of  small  and  me- 
dium-sized subcontractors  and  suppli- 
ers disappear  from  the  California  busi- 
ness environment,  I  believe  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress take  steps  to  protect  the  defense 
industrial  base— a  vital  national  secu- 
rity asset. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  September  20.  1993. 
Hon.  Les  AsPlN. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  I  am  writing  in  sup- 
port of  a  proposal  to  convert  the  Palmdale 
B-2  bomber  final  assembly  plant  into  a  facil- 
ity to  support  the  long  term  depot  require- 
ments of  the  B-2  weapons  system. 

Durlnsr  my  recent  visit  to  the  Palmdale  fa- 
cility. I  was  impressed  with  the  uniqueness 
of  the  physical  plant  and.  most  especially, 
with  the  quality  of  the  resident  work  force. 
I  understand  that  if  the  Air  Force  defers  its 
decision  on  a  full  organic  depot  capability 
for  the  B-2  bomber  for  several  years,  the  po- 
tential near-term  savings  could  amount  to  as 
much  as  $700  million. 

This  proposal  has  the  added  advantage  of 
providing  a  vehicle  to  insure  continued  depot 
competition  which  will  guarantee  the  lowest 
possible  support  cost  for  the  B-2  aircraft. 
Use  of  the  Palmdale  facility  would  also  help 
maintain  the  United  States  industrial  base 
by  insuring  that  a  modern  bomber  produc- 
tion line  is  maintained  in  a  viable  configura- 
tion In  addition,  this  proposal  would  pre- 
serve up  to  2,000  direct  jobs  at  a  time  when 
defense  downsizing  is  adding  to  California's 
continuing  recession. 

I  urge  your  consideration  of  this  cost-effec- 
tive proposal. 
Sincerely. 

Dianne  Feinstein. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  particularly  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  ranking 
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Republican  on  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee. Senators  I.nouve  and  Stevens,  for 
their  work  in  crafting  and  managing 
this  bill.  Their  task  has  not  been  easy 
this  year,  given  the  Nation's  budget 
constraints  and  the  need  to  address  the 
U.S.  involvement  in  a  number  of  so- 
called  peacekeeping  operations  around 
the  world. 

Over  the  p)ast  several  months,  the 
United  States  has  expanded  its  mili- 
tary commitments  around  the  world 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  slash- 
ing our  Defense  budget  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate.  In  my  view,  this  does  not 
make  sense.  How  can  anyone  square 
the  fact  that  we  are  undertaking  more 
missions  and  expanding  our  presence 
around  the  world  while  the  Congress 
continues  its  slash-and-burn  policy  to- 
ward the  Defense  budget?  We  are  not 
cutting  defense.  We  are  gutting  it. 

I  do  not  fault  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  this.  As  I 
have  said,  they  have  done  an  excellent 
job  in  trying  to  keep  vital  accounts 
adequately  funded.  But  this  will  be 
harder  and  harder  to  do  as  we  progress 
down  the  path  of  defense  cuts  the 
President  has  planned. 

Currently,  more  than  70.000  U.S. 
troops  are  actively  involved  in  various 
peacekeeping  operations  throughout 
the  world.  At  the  same  t'me.  the  mili- 
tary is  forced  to  continue  its 
downsizing,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's budget  continues  to  shrink.  We 
have  stretched  our  Armed  Forces  to 
their  limits.  We  have  asked  them  to 
perform  more  missions,  undertake  new 
responsibilities,  and  face  greater  risks, 
and  to  do  all  of  this  with  fewer  people 
and  less  support  than  in  the  past.  "5fet 
as  always,  our  dedicated  men  and 
women  have  proven  themselves  to  be, 
without  question,  the  finest  fighting 
force  in  the  world. 

There  are  some  that  say  the  United 
States  no  longer  has  any  real  enemies 
or  faces  any  real  threats.  But  the  men 
and  women  in  uniform  will  tell  you  dif- 
ferently, and  we  had  better  pay  atten- 
tion. North  Korea,  as  well  as  India  and 
Pakistan,  continues  to  develop  its  nu- 
clear weapons  capabilities.  China  has 
embarked  on  a  massive  arms  buildup. 
The  conflict  in  the  Balkans  threatens 
to  draw  in  surrounding  nations.  And  let 
us  not  forget  about  Iraq  and  Iran  or  the 
wars  now  raging  in  the  Transcaucasus. 
Finally,  Russia  is  still  producing 
ICBM's  and  still  possesses  a  larger  nu- 
clear stockpile  than  the  United  States. 
Yet,  some  Members  of  this  body  will 
tell  you  that  now  is  the  time  to  slash 
our  strategic  programs  or  our  intel- 
ligence budgets.  But  the  truth  remains, 
the  world  is  still  a  dangerous  place, 
and  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
simply  demonstrate  that  fact.  As  I  said 
last  year,  the  world  is  not  safer— just 
more  uncertain.  The  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  face  these  unde- 
fined threats. 

The  proponents  of  massive  defense 
cuts  should  also  keep  in  mind  the  im- 


pact of  these  cuts  here  at  home.  When 
a  weapons  program  is  canceled  or  a 
base  is  closed,  it's  not  just  the  top 
brass  at  the  Pentagon  that  loses  out. 
It's  the  small  businesses  on  Main 
Street,  and  the  families  in  those  com- 
munities which  lose  out  as  well.  Actu- 
ally. I  believe  some  Senators  have 
taken  notice  of  this.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  a  number  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  suddenly  discovered  how  impor- 
tant a  submarine  or  missile  built  in 
their  State  is  when  defense  cuts  threat- 
en to  cancel  them.  Let  me  be  clear.  I'm 
not  saying  there  aren't  any  areas  with- 
in the  defense  budget  where  cuts  can  be 
made  or  belts  tightened,  but  the  Con- 
gress simply  can't  slash  away  at  every 
line  item  in  the  defense  budget  just  be- 
cause the  Berlin  Wall  fell. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  cutting  the  defense 
budget  too  far  and  too  fast.  The  defense 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1994 
is  $13  billion  less  than  last  year's  bill. 
The  fiscal  year  1993  bill  was  $17  billion 
below  fiscal  year  1992  spending  levels. 
In  fact,  the  bill  before  us  today  rep- 
resents a  33-percent  reduction  in  de- 
fense spending  since  1985.  In  fact,  by 
the  end  of  the  Clinton  budget  plan,  de- 
fense spending  will  have  been  reduced 
by  43  percent  since  1985.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  committee  has  done  the 
best  it  possibly  can,  given  the  param- 
eters within  which  it  had  to  work.  But, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reevaluate  this 
Nation's  recent  trend  in  defense  spend- 
ing. We  simply  cannot  continue  to  cut 
defense  spending  in  the  future  as  we 
have  over  the  past  few  years.  If  we  do, 
we  will  not  be  prepared  to  face  the  un- 
certainties awaiting  us  and  we  will 
threaten  this  Nation's  ability  to  defend 
itself  and  its  interests. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  INOUYE, 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Steve.vs,  for  their  pro- 
digious work  on  this  bill  and  the  long, 
arduous  hours  they  have  put  in  on  the 
floor  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. They  have  been  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  being  on  the  receiving  end 
of  a  cook's  tour  of  American  foreign 
policy  hotspots  from  the  Caribbean  to 
the  Horn  of  Africa.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate has  worked  its  will  on  this  bill  and 
the  managers  have  handled  all  the  far- 
ranging  business  that  has  been  thrown 
at  them  with  unfailing  courtesy,  and 
the  Senate  owes  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  their  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  I  wish  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  there  is  no  further  request 
for  amendments.  If  that  is  the  case, 
mav  I  ask  for  the  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  bill 
(H.R.  3116)  as  amended  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES— 
H.R.  3116 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  on 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  HoLLiNGs,  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  B'i'RD,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Gramm 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Hatfield 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS  ACT, 
1994— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2750)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994. 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
October  18,  1993.) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  fiscal  year  1994  Transpor- 
tation appropriations  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  view  appro- 
priations bills  as  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
the  legislative  process.  Bills  are  re- 
viewed in  terms  of  programmatic  fund- 
ing levels  and  the  fate  of  specific 
projects  within  States.  But  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  appropria- 
tions measures  are  more  than  that. 
They  really  implement  basic  policy 
choices.  And  in  that  context,  this  bill 
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makes  wise  choices  within  budget  lim- 
its. 

There's  no  question  that  we  need  to 
cut  out  wasteful  spending  and  continue 
the  downward  pressure  on  the  deficit. 
In  short,  we  should  ■cut  spending 
first."  It  is  a  dictum  we  all  understand 
and  it  points  us  in  a  direction  we  must 
continue  to  follow. 

But.  like  all  dictums.  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  a  complex  process, 
with  wide  ramifications,  to  simple 
terms.  As  chairman  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
it's  my  responsibility  to  strike  the 
right  balance  between  cutting  out 
waste  and  making  the  kinds  of  invest- 
ments in  our  future  that  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  growth  and  a  better  quality 
of  life. 

To  me,  that  does  not  suggest  an  as- 
sault on  all  spending.  It  is  not  a  man- 
date to  vote  "no  "  on  each  and  every 
appropriations  bill.  It  is  not  a  repudi- 
ation of  investments  that  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  better  future.  It  does,  how- 
ever, call  for  elimination  of  waste,  a 
rejection  of  pork  and  the  elimination 
of  perks  for  executive  branch  officials. 
It  is  a  protest  against  the  notion  that 
it  is  open  season  on  taxes.  It  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  pain  of  many  of  our  citizens 
who  are  unemployed,  or  who  have  seen 
their  incomes  shrink  as  Federal  spend- 
ing increases  without  producing  real 
change  for  the  better. 

This  bill  is  a  response  to  these  dual 
responsibilities.  It  certainly  is  not  per- 
fect. Our  fiscal  problems  were  not  cre- 
ated overnight,  and  cannot  be  solved 
all  at  once.  The  legacy  of  the  1980's, 
supply  side  economics,  put  this  Nation 
on  a  collision  course  of  ever-growing 
deficits.  So,  you  cannot  turn  things 
around  all  at  once.  But  this  bill  makes 
real  progress  in  making  Government 
more  responsive  and  more  responsible. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  change, 
we  have  done  as  much  as  we  can  to 
eliminate  the  exc^s  of  Government. 

We  have  elimiTOted  highway  dem- 
onstration projects — projects  which  re- 
spond to  the  concerns  of  Members  of 
Congress,  but  may  ignore  the  objective 
criteria  designed  to  meet  our  national 
transportation  needs. 

We  also  made  real  progress  in  an  ef- 
fort to  extend  this  principle  to  other 
areas  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  avoided 
earmarking  any  of  the  money  devoted 
to  bus  transportation— we  recognized 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
was  in  a  better  position  than  the  Con- 
gress to  analyze  the  competing  claims 
of  various  communities.  The  House 
adopted  a  more  traditional  approach 
and  earmarked  roughly  two-thirds  of 
the  bus  money. 

In  conference,  we  tried  to  eliminate 
the  earmarks.  We  could  not.  but  we  did 
do  two  other  things.  First,  we  included 
Senate  requests  without  adding  to  the 
amount  of  money  being  earmarked. 
And  second,  as  a  result,  we  made  a  pol- 


icy statement:  We  said  that,  even 
though  we  could  have  taken  it  all,  we 
knew  we  shouldn't;  we  know  that  the 
Department  should  be  involved  in  dis- 
bursing these  funds;  and  next  year,  I 
hope  we  will  keep  even  more  funds  free 
of  congressional  mandates. 

Beyond  reforming  congressional 
practice,  we  have  tried  to  correct  Fed- 
eral policies.  We  have  instituted  rea- 
sonable structural  reforms  in  govern- 
ment programs.  We  took  the  Essential 
Air  Services  Program  and  implemented 
key  components  of  Vice  President 
Gore's  National  Performance  Review 
recommendations  to  reform  the  pro- 
gram As  a  result,  we  have  a  program 
that  costs  less,  while  still  meeting  our 
national  obligation  to  give  citizens  in 
more  remote  areas  of  the  country  ac- 
cess to  essential  air  services. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  have  done 
what  we  need  to  do  to  invest  in  our  fu- 
ture. 

We  have  funded  investment  in  infra- 
structure to  the  maximum  extent  per- 
missible by  the  budget.  The  infrastruc- 
ture needs  of  our  Nation  are  staggering 
and  go  right  to  the  heart  of  our  eco- 
nomic growth  and  productivity.  While 
our  expenditures  must  be  limited  by 
the  budget  the  flexibility  contained  in 
the  landmark  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  [ISTEA] 
will  make  the  dollars  we  spend  go  even 
further  in  meeting  our  transportation 
needs. 

We  have  invested  in  the  kinds  of  re- 
search we  need  to  respond  to  both 
chronic  and  emerging  national  prob- 
lems. Unlike  spending  for  programs 
like  the  superconducting  super 
collider,  which  I  oppose,  the  research 
funding  in  this  bill  has  real-world  bene- 
fits. We  provide  research  funds  for 
stealth  buses,  magnetic  levitation,  and 
satellite  navigation  systems.  Develop- 
ment and  commercialization  of  these 
products  will  increase  fuel  efficiency, 
reduce  air  pollution,  minimize  mainte- 
nance costs,  and  promote  safety.  To 
the  extent  that  research  results  in  bet- 
ter ways  of  addressing  these  problems, 
it  helps  revitalize  the  economy.  We 
create  opportunities  for  new  industries, 
and  by  expanding  the  range  of  operat- 
ing requirements  for  new  systems,  we 
make  existing  infrastructure  more  effi- 
cient. Focused  research  programs  also 
create  new  job  opportunities  which 
would  not  be  developed  without  feder- 
ally supported  research. 

We  have  continued  to  support  inno- 
vative approaches  to  meeting  imme- 
diate needs.  The  Intelligent  Vehicle/ 
Highways  Systems  [IVHS]  Program  I 
sponsored  as  part  of  ISTEA  will  make 
a  substantial  dent  in  congestion.  It 
also  will  create  jobs  and,  hopefully,  let 
us  compete  for  this  business  worldwide 
as  other  countries  incorporate  IVHS 
into  their  transportation  network. 

So.  Mr.  President,  thi^  bill  tries  to 
end  business  as  usual,  bdt  also  makes 
the  necessary  investments  for  our  fu- 


ture. By  eliminating  waste  and  expand- 
ing productive  investment,  we  pro- 
duced a  balanced  bill  that  makes  real 
progress. 

Let  me  provide  the  members  with 
just  a  few  of  the  programmatic  high- 
lights: 

For  the  Coast  Guard,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $3.6  billion,  which  is  $40 
million  more  than  the  House-passed 
level.  This  funding  will  help  the  Coast 
Guard  fund  its  most  important  prior- 
ities in  carrying  out  its  critical  mis- 
sions. 

For  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, the  bill  provides  a  total  of  $8.64 
billion  which  is  $217  million  below  the 
enacted  fiscal  year  1993  level,  but  is 
$194.4  million  more  than  the  House- 
passed  level. 

The  bill  provides  a  Federal-aid  high- 
ways obligation  ceiling  of  $17.59  billion, 
which  is  $2.26  billion  above  the  fiscal 
year  1993  level.  All  funding  under  this 
obligation  ceiling  is  distributed  under 
authorizing  formulas,  rather  than  by 
congressional  earmarks. 

Highway  safety  grants  to  the  States 
will  be  increased  $32  million  over  the 
fiscal  year  1993  level.  These  funds  will 
enable  the  States  to  step  up  their  ef- 
forts in  combating  drunk  driving,  espe- 
cially among  underage  youth.  • 

Transit    is    a    priority    in    this    bill. 
Funding  for  transit  programs  enjoyed  a^ 
large    increase— $783   million    over   the  '. 
fiscal  year  1993  levels.  Operating  assist- 1- 
ance  stayed  at  the  fiscal  year  1993  level  {' 
of  $802  million.  The  section  9  formula 
grant  program  increased  by  $715  mil- 
lion—all of  this  funding  will  be  distrib- 
uted by  formulas  established  in  ISTEA. 
without  earmarks.  Everybody  benefits, 
the  elderly   and  disabled  program   in- 
creased 21  percent,  from  $48.6  million 
to  $58.7  million.   Funding  for  the  sec- 
tion   18    small    urban    and    rural    pro- 
gram—cities below  50,000  population- 
increases  by  43  percent,  from  $90.8  mil- 
lion  to  $129.6  million.   And   urbanized 
areas    will    receive    an    87-percent    in- 
crease for  capital  projects. 

Funding  in  the  bill  for  Amtrak  oper- 
ations and  its  related  capital  accounts 
is  more  than  $210  million  above  than 
the  House-passed  level.  This  increased 
level  is  essential,  given  Amtrak's  re- 
cent revenue  declines  and  the  need  to 
make  headway  toward  modernizing  the 
railroad. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  does  not  include  funding  for  the 
Clinton  administrations  new  high- 
speed rail  initiative.  This  initiative  is 
intended  to  fund  incremental  improve- 
ments to  bring  about  new  high-speed 
rail  corridors  in  several  regions  across 
the  country. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  strong  advocate  for  high- 
speed rail  investment,  whether  it  is  in 
improvements  in  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor, or  research  in  new  high-speed 
rail  technologies. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  included  $107 
million  for  the  Clinton  high-speed  rail 


initiative.  However,  when  the  conferees 
met  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropria- 
tions bill,  no  progress  had  been  made  in 
authorizing  this  new  program  beyond  a 
mark-up  by  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  insistent  that  we  not  ap- 
propriate into  a  crystal  ball,  and  that 
we  wait  until  the  new  high-speed  rail 
bill  is  enacted  before  appropriating 
funds  for  this  initiative. 

However,  at  my  suggestion,  the 
statement  of  managers  accompanying 
this  conference  report  includes  a  state- 
ment in  favor  of  the  President's  initia- 
tive, pointing  out  the  environmental, 
energy  and  employment  benefits  that 
could  result  from  enhanced  invest- 
ments in  high-speed  rail.  The  state- 
ment of  managers  also  includes  a  com- 
mitment by  the  conferees  to  consider 
funding  for  the  initiative  following  en- 
actment of  the  authorization,  perhaps 
as  soon  as  the  fiscal  year  1994  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  I  hope  the 
appropriate  authorizing  committees 
will  move  forward  expeditiously  toward 
enacting  this  new  program,  so  that  the 
appropiations  committees  can  fund 
this  critical  new  initiative. 

Other  industrialized  nations  have 
first-class  rail  systems,  which  not  only 
improve  their  productivity,  but  also 
provide  jobs  for  their  people.  It's  an 
outrage  that  the  United  States  cur- 
rently buys  almost  all  of  its  intercity 
rail  cars  from  abroad.  Along  with  other 
high  technology  products,  we've  vir- 
tually abandoned  the  playing  field  in 
transportation  technology  to  our  al- 
lies. We  are  just  starting  to  turn  the 
corner,  and  for  the  first  time,  produc- 
tion of  rail  cars  is  starting  again  in  our 
country.  This  industry  can  provide 
high-wage  manufacturing  jobs  for  our 
workers  and  improve  our  economy's 
productivity.  Let's  get  on  with  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  should  men- 
tion one  item  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees that  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  conference  agreement.  It  con- 
cerns the  right-of-way  revolving  fund 
within  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration. The  statement  of  the  man- 
agers should  have  indicated  that  the 
conferees  agree  upon  the  distribution 
of  funds  contained  in  the  House  report. 
Specifically,  it  is  agreed  that  $2.5  mil- 
lion is  to  be  used  for  the  Neuse  River 
Bridge  in  North  Carolina  and  $4  million 
for  the  Yuba  City  Bridge  in  California. 

Overall,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
is  a  balanced  bill  that  spends  money 
prudently  and  productively.  It  elimi- 
nates waste  where  possible,  and  it 
minimizes  political  influence  where 
necessary.  Beyond  that,  Mr.  President, 
within  budget  constraints  set  by  Con- 
gress, it  invests  the  funds  we  do  have 
in  programs  and  projects  that  will 
meet  our  needs  now  and  create  a  better 
future  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  discuss  with 
Senator  Stevens  an  issue  concerning 
aviation  navigation   and   landing  aids 


under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Senate  Re- 
port 103-150.  which  covers  H.R.  2750. 
contained  language  directing  the  FAA 
to  install  eight  nondirectional  beacons 
[NDB's]  to  assist  small  aircraft  in 
cross-country  navigation  in  Alaska. 
The  sites  listed  were:  Annette,  Big 
Delta.  Chandalar.  Dutch  Harbor, 
Iliamna,  McGrath,  St.  Mary's,  and 
Talkeetna. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Senator  Lautenberg 
will  recall  that  I  offered  this  report 
language  at  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  markup  of  this  bill,  and 
that  it  was  accepted  at  that  meeting. 

I  offered  this  language  as  a  result  of 
a  recent  conversation  I  had  with  the 
Alaska  Aviation  Safety  Foundation. 
They  were  concerned  about  the  oper- 
ation of  Alaska's  current  inventory  of 
nondirectional  beacons. 

In  Alaska,  NDB's  are  used  as  en  route 
navigation  aids.  In  addition  they  pro- 
vide weather  information  for  pilots  in 
remote  locations.  In  the  South  48, 
NDB's  are  not  required  to  perform  the 
variety  of  functions  they  do  in  Alaska. 

The  Aviation  Safety  Foundation  in- 
formed me  that  our  current  stock  of 
NDB's  in  Alaska  are  just  not  powerful 
enough  to  adequately  perform  these 
tasks. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
The  committee's  acceptance  of  the 
Senator's  language  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  to  the  Senator's 
State. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  these  eight 
beacons  were  not  included  in  the  ad- 
ministrations  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
request  for  the  FAA,  nor  did  the  House 
include  a  similar  amendment  in  their 
report.  When  the  conferees  resolved  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate-passed DOT  appropriations  bills, 
this  item  was  not  agreed  to  by  the 
House.  Instead,  language  was  added  to 
the  conference  report  noting  that 
NDB's  have  already  been  installed  at 
each  of  the  eight  locations,  and  direct- 
ing FAA  to  study  the  need  to  upgrade 
the  existing  equipment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Air  transportation  is 
vital  to  Alaska.  Alaska  has  very  few 
highways,  and  over  70  percent  of  our 
communities  can  only  be  reached  by 
air.  With  the  extreme  weather  and  ter- 
rain our  pilots  must  navigate,  it  is  im- 
perative that  they  have  the  best  pos- 
sible navigation  aids. 

The  eight  navaids  I  have  requested 
for  Alaska  would  replace  those  cur- 
rently in  these  eight  Alaska  locations 
with  more  powerful  one  kilowatt,  re- 
mote maintenance  monitoring,  dual 
channel  NDB's.  These  would  have  a 
range  up  to  130  miles— compared  to  the 
current  NDB  range  of  15  to  20  miles. 

FAA  informs  me  that  the  cost  per 
copy  for  the  new  higher-powered  NDB's 
is  about  $300,000. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  agree  that  the 
higher-powered  NDB's  would  help  in- 
crease  air   safety   in    Alaska.    That    is 


why  I  expect  the  FAA,  in  the  course  of 
reprogramming  activities  during  fiscal 
year  1994,  to  make  its  highest  priority 
a  request  for  the  approximate  $2.4  mil- 
lion required  for  the  Alaska  NDB's. 
Moreover,  I  expect  FAA  to  include 
these  important  safety  items  in  their 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  which  is 
currently  being  drafted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. In  addition,  I  would  appreciate 
his  assurances  that  should  any  of  the 
existing  eight  NDB's  place-named  in 
my  amendment  experience  break- 
downs, that  FAA  act  immediately  to 
replace  them  with  the  new,  high-pow- 
ered NDB's. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  agree  that  the 
FAA  should  address  repair  situations 
as  opportunities  to  upgrade  the  NDB's 
to  the  required  enhanced  status.  These 
8  NDB's  are  all  at  least  15  years  old 
while  one  NDB,  located  at  Chandalar, 
is  20  years  old.  Air  safety  in  Alaska 
must  not  be  diminished  while  we  await 
FAA's  fiscal  year  1994  reprogramming 
request  and  its  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
request. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
And  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
thank  him  for  another  provision  in- 
cluded in  this  year's  bill. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  sta- 
tus of  the  NEXRAD  radar  program  in 
Alaska.  As  a  result,  the  conferees  in- 
cluded bill  language  in  the  conference 
report  at  my  request  which  requires 
the  FAA  to  install  seven  NEXRAD 
radar  in  Alaska  at  locations  across  the 
State.  The  bill  language  also  requires 
the  FAA  to  conduct  a  study  on  the 
need  for  two  more  such  radar  in  Alas- 
ka. 

The  conferees  also  included  language 
in  the  statement  of  managers  which 
further  explained  the  details  of  the 
study  the  FAA  will  undertake. 

These  radar  are  extremely  important 
for  Alaska's  aviation  community,  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  making  it  clear 
in  this  legislation  that  Alaska  will  be 
getting  at  least  seven  such  radar. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  agree  with  Sen- 
ator Stevens  that  the  new  NEXRAD 
radar  are  very  important  to  aviation 
safety  in  Alaska,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
include  bill  language  making  it  clear 
that  FAA  will  install  seven  NEXRAD's 
in  Alaska  as  provided  in  the  fiscal  year 
1994  appropriations  bill.  The  bill  also 
requires  a  study  to  assess  the  need  for 
two  more  NEXRAD.  The  conferees 
added  extensive  language  on  the  scope 
of  this  required  study. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  your  as- 
surance that  the  report  language  refers 
only  to  NEXRAD's  above  the  seven 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  does  not 
conflict  with  the  bill  language  which 
requires  that  seven  be  installed  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  My  colleague 
from  Alaska  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 


25800 

SUSPENDED  LIGHT  RAIL  TRANSIT 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  brief  col- 
loquy regarding  the  suspended  light 
rail  transit  [SLRT]  pilot  project  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  102-240,  as  you 
know,  the  Federal  Transit  Administra- 
tion [FTA]  is  in  the  final  stages  of  a 
funded  competition.  The  three  finalists 
submitted  their  best-and-final  propos- 
als on  September  30.  1993.  It  has  been 
communicated  to  the  three  competi- 
tors that  a  selection  will  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  FTA  Administrator 
no  later  than  November  30.  1993,  and  an 
announcement  from  the  Secretary 
would  be  forthcoming  within  30  days 
thereafter. 

I  have  reviewed  the  conference  report 
language  on  SLRT,  and  I  do  not  read  it 
as  precluding  the  FTA  from  selecting  a 
winner  from  among  the  three  finalists. 
Indeed,  given  that  the  competition  is 
at  the  final  stage,  I  would  expect  FTA 
to  announce  a  winner  of  the  competi- 
tion early  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Would 
that  be  the  Chairman's  understanding? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  Yes,  that  would 
be  my  understanding.  There  is  nothing 
in  our  conference  report  that  impedes 
in  any  way  the  FTA  from  completing 
the  SLRT  competition,  and  I  would 
fully  expect  them  to  do  so. 

AIRJ'ORT  AND  AIRWAY  IMPROVE.MENT  ACT  OF  1982 

Mrs.  FEINSTELN.  In  1981,  as  mayor 
of  San  Francisco.  I  negotiated  a  settle- 
ment to  a  major  antitrust  suit  the  city 
brought  against  22  airlines  on  behalf  of 
San  Francisco  International  Airport, 
and  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  These 
negotiations  resulted  in  a  settlement 
agreement  between  the  airport  and  its 
tenants  allowing  for  a  percentage  of 
revenues  generated  by  airport  conces- 
sions to  be  utilized  by  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  for  nonairport  purposes, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  airport 
owner  or  operator  would  remain  grant 
eligible  provided  the  preexisting  tenant 
agreement  governing  the  accounting 
and  disbursing  of  airport  revenues  was 
consistent  with  the  law  at  the  time  it 
was  entered  into.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  that  would  affect  the 
grant  eligibility  of  an  airport  owner  or 
operator  that  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act 
of  1982. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  The  understand- 
ing of  my  colleague  from  California  is 
correct.  The  legislation  in  1982  was  in- 
tended only  to  have  a  prospective  ef- 
fect, and  was  not  intended  to  require 
an  airport  owner  or  operator  to  change 
a  preexisting  tenant  agreement,  which 
was  lawful  when  entered  into,  in  order 
to  remain  eligible  to  receive  airport 
grants.  Similarly,  nothing  in  the 
present  legislation  would  affect  the 
grant  eligibility  of  an  airport  owner  or 
operator  that  had  entered  into  such  a 
preexisting  tenant  agreement. 
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HIGH-SPEED  GROUND  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago,  I  came  to  the  Senate  floor  to  sa- 
lute Senator  Lautenberg  for  his  lead- 
ership in  including  over  $107  million  for 
high-speed  ground  transportation  in 
the  Senate  transportation  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1994.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  that  commendation 
while  expressing  my  deep  concern 
about  the  final  result. 

With  the  chairman's  leadership.  Con- 
gress was  preparing  to  take  a  landmark 
step  in  support  of  high-speed  rail  and 
magnetic  levitation  transportation.  I 
know  that  he,  and  I,  and  many  of  our 
colleagues  are  firmly  committed  to 
making  substantial  funding  available 
to  encourage  high-speed  train  devel- 
opers to  bring  their  products  on  line  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  disappointed  to 
report  that  the  conferees  on  this  bill 
eliminated  most  of  the  high-speed  rail 
and  maglev  funding  contained  in  the 
Senate  proposal.  What  remains  is  $3.5 
million  for  high-speed  rail  and  $20  mil- 
lion for  maglev,  restricted  to  research 
and  development  activities. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MOYNIHAN]  has  a  particular  interest  in 
maglev  transportation,  having  dem- 
onstrated his  considerable  vision  in  de- 
veloping the  National  Magnetic  Levita- 
tion Prototype  Development  Program 
and  being  a  consistent  leader  in  this 
area  of  Federal  policy. 

Knowing  that  we  share  a  similar  per- 
spective on  this  issue,  we  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  to  clarify  some  of  the 
items  contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port with  regard  to  high-speed  ground 
transportation. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
First,  regarding  the  rail  funding,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  conferees 
chose  not  to  fund  the  corridor  imple- 
mentation program  for  high-speed  rail 
because  the  program  itself  has  yet  to 
be  authorized  by  Congress.  Is  that  un- 
derstanding correct? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Yes,  as  the  re- 
port language  indicates,  the  conferees 
recognize  the  importance  of  Federal 
funding  for  high-speed  rail  projects  but 
are  unwilling  to  provide  that  funding 
without  an  enacted  authorization. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  That  said,  is  the 
President's  proposal,  as  embodied  in 
the  House  committee-reported  bill  and 
the  legislation  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate, consistent  with  the  chairman's  vi- 
sion of  a  program  worthy  of  substan- 
tial Federal  funding? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Certainly.  These 
bills  retain  the  major  tenets  of  the  ad- 
ministration's legislation,  and  it  was 
the  testimony  regarding  that  legisla- 
tion that  convinced  House  and  Senate 
appropriators  to  consider  funding  for 
the  bill,  once  enacted. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Many  of  us  are  quite 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  take  final 


action  on  this  legislation  before  the 
end  of  1993.  I  know  the  bill  has  cleared 
committee  in  the  House  and  is  ready  to 
be  marked  up  in  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  enactment  of 
the  high-speed  rail  measure  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions request  from  the  administration 
to  fund  the  provisions  of  that  bill.  The 
conference  report  mentions  the  possi- 
bility of  approving  supplemental  ap- 
propriations in  fiscal  year  1994.  Given 
the  Senates  proven  support  for  this 
funding,  will  the  chairman  be  an  active 
advocate  for  supplemental  fiscal  year 
1994  appropriations  for  high-speed  rail 
should  the  administration  plan  be  en- 
acted? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Absolutely.  I 
was  disappointed  that  we  were  not  able 
to  preserve  the  Senate  position  on  this 
issue  in  conference.  Enactment  of  high- 
speed rail  legislation  will  strengthen 
our  argument,  with  the  hope  of  provid- 
ing additional  funds  in  the  current,  fis- 
cal year.  Importantly,  the  sooner  we 
move  forward  with  the  legislation 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor  and  strong  supporter,  the 
stronger  the  case  we  can  build  for  mak- 
ing funding  available  for  high-speed 
rail  on  a  timely  basis. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  That  is  a  critical 
point.  I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  S.  839 
and  am  anxiously  awaiting  action  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  so  we  can 
move  forward  with  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ad- 
dress the  maglev  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference agreement.  I  share  Senator 
Graham's  deep  disappointment  over 
the  decision  not  to  fund  the  maglev 
prototype  development  program  and  to 
eliminate  most  of  the  high-speed  rail 
funding. 

Once  the  administration's  high-speed 
rail  legislation  is  enacted,  we  will  have 
in  place  a  Federal  policy  governing  all 
aspects  of  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation. Maglev  is  an  important  compo- 
nent of  this  plan  and  can  be  accurately 
weighed  against  the  other  facets  of 
high-speed  ground  transportation  once 
the  overall  policy  is  enacted. 

When  the  transportation  appropri- 
ators are  reviewing  the  supplemental 
appropriations  request,  I  hope  they  will 
also  include  language  allowing  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  to  sue 
the  maglev  funds  in  this  bill  for  the 
prototype  program. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  well  aware  that,  for 
the  last  2  years,  the  Senate  transpor- 
tation appropriations  bill  has  included 
funding  for  the  Maglev  Prototype  De- 
velopment Program.  I  plan  to  continue 
working  to  fund  this  important  pro- 
gram. If  a  supplemental  appropriations 
request  for  1994  includes  funding  for 
the  prototype  program,  I  will  certainly 
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consider,  again,  including  funding  for 
the  program. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  clarifying  this  matter. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  also  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  for  his  leadership 
on  high-speed  ground  transportation, 
and  for  his  time  in  discussing  this  issue 
today. 

FIVE-PERCENT  BONUS  OBLIGATION  LIMITATION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  the  Chairman's  intent 
with  regard  to  the  deletion  of  a  provi- 
sion in  the  conference  report.  Is  it  the 
chairman's  intent  that  deletion  of 
House  language  regarding  the  5-percent 
bonus  obligation  limitation  program 
should  not  be  interpreted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  mean 
that  the  program  should  not  be  avail- 
able to  States  in  fiscal  year  1994?  That, 
in  fact,  the  reference  to  this  program 
in  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Efficiency  Act  [ISTEA]  is  suffi- 
cient reference  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1994? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  make 
the  5-percent  bonus  obligation  limita- 
tion program  unavailable  to  States 
that  meet  the  appropriate  require- 
ments in  fiscal  year  1994.  The  authoriz- 
ing statute  in  the  ISTEA  is  sufficient 
reference  to  continue  the  program  in 
fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  congratulate  him  again  on  his  tre- 
mendous work  and  tireless  efforts  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  to 
H.R.  2750.  the  fiscal  year  1994  Transpor- 
tation appropriations  bill.  I  especially 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  for 
making  tough,  balanced  choices  with  a 
limited  amount  of  funding. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  re- 
port includes  funding  for  a  number  of 
Tennessee  initiatives.  More  impor- 
tantly, H.R.  2750  recognizes  the  critical 
transportation  needs  across  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  among  urban  and  rural 
communities  alike.  And,  balancing  the 
transportation  needs  of  today  and  to- 
morrow is,  indeed,  what  ISTEA  is  all 
about. 

The  inclusion  of  section  3  funding  for 
the  State  of  Tennessee  will  have  an  im- 
mediate and  beneficial  impact  in  com- 
munities large  and  small  throughout 
Tennessee.  Among  the  very  diverse 
cities  that  are  included  in  the  State 
bus  funds  are;  Chattanooga,  Clarks- 
ville,  Gatlinburg,  Jackson,  Johnson 
City.  Knoxville.  Memphis,  Nashville, 
and  Pigeon  Forge. 

In  addition,  small  communities, 
whose  transit  needs  very  often  play 
second  fiddle  to  the  big  cities,  will  also 
be  well  served  through  the  section  3 
bus  funding.  There  are  many  agencies 
throughout  Tennessee  whose  tireless 
efforts  in  support  of  safe  and  effective 
transportation    in    rural    communities 


cannot  be  overstated.  Among  the  spe- 
cific recipients  whose  work  will  be  ad- 
vanced through  the  State  bus  funding 
are:  the  First  Tennessee  Human  Re- 
source Agency,  the  East  Tennessee 
Human  Resource  Agency,  the  South- 
east Tennessee  Human  Resource  Agen- 
cy, the  Upper  Cumberland  Human  Re- 
source Agency,  the  Mid-Cumberland 
Human  Resource  Agency,  the  South 
Central  Human  Resource  Agency,  the 
Northwest  Human  Resource  Agency, 
the  Southwest  Human  Resource  Agen- 
cy, the  Metropolitan  Inter-Faith  Asso- 
ciation, Hancock  County,  and  Hamil- 
ton County. 

Tennessee  is  also  an  active  partner  in 
the  development  of  the  highways  of  to- 
morrow. Funding  for  the  Johnson  City 
Intelligent  Vehicle  Highway  System  is 
a  critical  first  step  in  meeting  the 
State's  smart  transportation  demands 
of  the  coming  decades. 

In  that  same  spirit,  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis has  set  in  motion  a  transportation 
agenda  that  embodies  the  highest 
standards  of  intermodalism.  Funding 
for  the  Memphis  regional  rail  plan  is 
an  important  continuation  of  a  trans- 
portation renaissance  in  the  city  of 
Memphis. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  con- 
ference report  which  will  directly  and 
positively  impact  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  believe  it  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant to  continue  to  make  real  in 
transportation  the  vision  set  forth  in 
ISTEA.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  to  H.R. 
2750. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  will  pass  the  conference  report 
to  the  Transportation  appropriations 
bill.  While  there  is  funding  in  here  for 
Montana's  transportation  needs,  I  am 
disappointed  at  other  aspects  of  the 
package. 

First,  the  essential  air  service  is  just 
that  to  Montana— essential.  It  allows 
seven  airports  in  my  State  to  remain 
open.  Without  these  funds,  parts  of 
Montana  would  not  be  serviced.  This 
year.  EAS  took  a  hit — many  airports 
around  the  country  were  stripped  of 
these  funds.  Montana  was  lucky,  none 
of  our  airports  were  on  this  hit  list. 
However,  what  will  happen  next  year? 
Will  Montana's  EAS  destinations  be  on 
the  list?  I  cannot  support  this  bill  be- 
cause it  decreases  the  EAS  funding  by 
$5  million. 

Second,  I  am  disappointed  that  an 
amendment  I  offered  regarding  cargo 
preference  was  rejected.  Montana's 
grain  growers  are  suffering  under  this 
inequity.  These  high  transportation 
costs  are  limiting  the  amount  of  grain 
which  could  be  moving  out  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  ports.  Not  only  do 
cargo  preference  laws  severely  restrict 
Montana's  exporting  capabilities,  it  is 
a  waste  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  be  adopted;  that  upon  disposi- 


tion of  the  conference  report,  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  that  the  Senate  then  concur, 
en  bloc,  with  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  that  the  motions  to  reconsider 
be  laid  upon  the  table,  en  bloc,  with  all 
of  the  above  occurring  without  inter- 
vening action  or  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  conference  report  and 
agrees  to  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  Senate  concurred  en  bloc  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  Nos.  8,  9.  10. 
11.  15.  16.  17.  29.  33.  35,  36,  45,  46,  47.  53, 
54,  60.  70.  73.  74,  88,  92,  93,  106,  124.  125, 
127,  128.  133,  134.  140.  142.  143.  150,  158, 
159,  163,  175.  176.  177,  180,  182,  185,  and 
186  as  follows: 

Resolied.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  8  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  •■$2.100.000'. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  9  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Office  of  the  a.ssistant  Secretary  for 
Ad.ministration 

For  necessarj"  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
.■\ssisiant  Secretary  for  Administration. 
$27,066,000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  -SI. 355,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  Hou.se  recede  from>ts 
di-sagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  11  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amount, 
insert   •$900,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  15  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  •$1,000,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  16  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  "therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert    $9.232.000 ', 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  17  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  first  sum  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  ••$4.700.000'. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  29  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 
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That  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
head,  not  less  than  M.OOO.OOO  in  wqjk  cur- 
rently scheduled  to  be  conducted  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Yard  is  to  be  awarded  based 
upon  a  competitive  solicitation  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  shipyards:  Proiided  further. 
That  the  Commandant  shall  reduce  both 
military  and  civilian  employment  levels  for 
the  purpose  of  complying  with  Executive 
Order  No.  12839." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  33  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, msert  ■•$44.500.000'. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  35  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  ■■$41.615.00O' 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  36  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  ■:  Provided.  That  funds 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  VC-llA  aircraft 
shall  be  credited  to  this  appropriations  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  new  aircraft  and  in- 
creasing aviation  capacity". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  45  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  -section  9199  of  Public  Law  91- 
508"  named  in  said  amendment,  insert  -sec- 
tion 9119  of  Public  Law  101-508". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  46  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert   -$2,120,104,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  47  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  --$1,922,104,000"". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  53  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named,  insert    $30,262,000  ". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  54  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert   -$17.590.000.000." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  60  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

OPERATIONS  AND  RESEARCH 

For  expenses  necessary  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
traffic  and  highway  safety  under  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
(Public  Law  92-513.  as  amended)  and  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 
$75,909,000.  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1996 


Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  70  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  smiendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  -$37,613,000  ". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  73  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  -$351,700,000"" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  74  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in.serted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  $195,000,000.  not 
to  become  available  until  July  1.  1994.  ". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  88  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $2,414,867,000"  and  on  page  26. 
line  13  of  the  House  engrossed  bill.  H.R.  2750. 
delete  -$1,324,916,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  -$1.284 .960.000" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  92  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  -  $1,195,000,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  93  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  --$1,129,951,000"". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  106  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

$1,000,000   for   the   Northeast   Ohio   Com- 
muter Rail  Project: 

$500,000  for  the  South  Jersey  alternatives 
analysis;" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  124  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  ■$1,350,000  for  alter- 
natives analysis  for  Cincinnati.  Ohio  Com- 
muter Rail;  and" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  125  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  $500,000  for  Memphis. 
Tennessee  Regional  Rail  Plan" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  127  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  -  $10,000,000  shall 
be  for  the  South  Boston  Piers  Transitway. 
$8,500,000  shall  be  for  the  Chicago  Central 
Area  Circulator  Project.  $4,000,000  shall  be 


for  the  Dallas  South  Oak  Cliff  LRT  Project. 
$1,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Houston  Regional 
Bus  Plan  Program  of  Projects.  $5,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Pittsburgh  Busway  Projects. 
$3,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Milwaukee.  Wiscon- 
sin East-West  Corridor  Project.  and 
$45,000,000- 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  128  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

INTERSTATE  TRANSFER  GRANTS— TRANSIT 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  23  U.S.C  103(eK4)  related  to 
transit  projects.  $45,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  133  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert; 

LOCK  AND  DAM  NO.  1  BRIDGE 

For  80  percent  of  the  expenses  necessary 
for  the  Lock  and  Dam  No.  4  bridge  in  Pine 
Bluff.  Arkansas.  $4,000,000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  134  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert; 

MINEOLA  GRADE  CROSSING 
cHICHWAY  TRUST  FUNDI 

For  80  percent  of  the  expenses  necessary 
for  the  Mineola.  New  York  grade  crossing 
project,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  99-591. 
$7,800,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  140  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  first  sum  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  -$12,600,000.  "  and 

In  lieu  of  the  second  sum  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert   -$1,364,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  142  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:    $842,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  143  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  -  $1,766,000" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  150  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  first  sum  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  -  $39,000,000" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  158  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "and  $458,629  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Intermodal  Transpor- 
tation authorized  by  section  5005  of  Public 
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Law  102  240.  Amounts  for  section  5002  and 
section  5005  of  Public  Law  102-240  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  for  administration  under 
section  104(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code; 
and 

--(4)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  withhold  from  initial  dis- 
tribution the  fiscal  year  1994  Federal-aid 
highways  obligation  limitation  set  aside  for 
Interstate  Construction  Discretionary 
projects:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
distribute  only  after  .August  1.  1994.  such  ob- 
ligation limitation  withheld  in  accordance 
with  this  section  to  those  States  receiving 
interstate  Discretionary  allocations'". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  159  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert; 

(d)  During  the  period  October  1  through 
December  31.  1993.  the  aggregate  amount  of 
obligations  under  section  157  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code  for  projects  covered 
under  section  147  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation .Assistance  Act  of  1978.  section  9  of  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981.  sections 
131(b).  131(j).  and  404  of  Public  Law  97-424. 
sections  1061.  1103  through  1109.  4008.  and 
6023(b)(8)  and  6023(b)(10)  of  Public  Law  102- 
240.  and  for  projects  authorized  by  Public 
Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  100-17.  shall  not 
exceed  $302,551,350. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  163  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  -324".  insert 
•326" ". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  175  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  336.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  remote  radar  coverage 
from  the  Roswell.  New  Mexico,  airport  un- 
less the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
shows  a  significant  cost  savings  by  remote 
radar  coverage  based  upon  a  cost  study  ap- 
plying (1»  actual  personnel  staffing  levels 
used  at  comparable  facilities,  and  (2)  the  ac- 
tual equipment  costs  based  on  integration 
with  existing  systems  rather  than  acquisi- 
tion of  wholly  redundant  systems.  The  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  will  report 
back  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations  with  an  appropriate  study 
not  later  than  December  31.  1993. ca 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  176  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  337.  Monies  previously  appropriated 
for  the  Chattanooga  fixed  rail  project  out  of 
the  section  3  -New  Construction""  account 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  Chattanooga 
electric  vehicle  project  through  the  -Bus  and 
Bus  Facilities"  account. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  177  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 


Sec.  338.  Funds  previously  appropriated  for 
Project  Breakeven  in  Portland.  Oregon,  may. 
upon  application  by  Tri-Met  to  the  Federal 
Transit  Administration,  be  expended  on  the 
Westside  Light  Rail  Project  in  the  Portland 
metropolitan  region. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  180  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  339.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  participa- 
tion in  the  National  Implementation  Plan 
for  the  Modernization  and  Associated  Re- 
structuring of  the  National  Weather  Service, 
shall  install  seven  standard  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  redundant  configuration 
NEXRAD  radar  systems,  to  provide  coverage 
to  each  of  the  following  areas  in  Alaska:  An- 
chorage; Sitka;  King  Salmon;  Middleton  Is- 
land; Fairbanks.  Nome;  and  Bethel:  Provided. 
That  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  shall  submit  a  study  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations on  the  adequacy  and  effect  on  avia- 
tion safety  of  installing  fewer  than  nine 
NEXRAD  systems  in  Alaska. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  182  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  340.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  permit  the  obligation  of  not  to 
exceed  $4,000,000.  apportioned  under  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  section  104(b)(5)(B)  for 
the  State  of  Florida  for  operating  expienses 
of  the  Tri-County  Commuter  Rail  project  in 
the  area  of  Dade.  Broward,  and  Palm  Beach 
Counties.  Florida,  during  each  year  that 
Interstate  95  is  under  reconstruction  in  such 
area. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
permit  the  obligation  of  not  to  exceed 
$9,000,000.  apportioned  under  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  section  104(b)(1)  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  capital  improvements  for 
their  Rail  Impact  project  in  the  Interstate 
4085  corridor  from  Raleigh  to  Charlotte  dur- 
ing reconstruction  of  Interstate  40  85. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  185  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  -348".  insert 
-341". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  186  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  "349"".  in.sert 
-342"". 


CORRECTING  TECHNICAL  ERRORS 
IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  2403 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  48,  submitted 
earlier  today  by  Senator  DeConcini, 
making  corrections  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2403, 
the    Treasury,    Postal    appropriations 


bill;  that  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
agreed  to;  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  the  table  and  any  statements 
thereon  appear  at  the  appropriate  place 
in  the  Record  as  though  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  48)  was  considered  and  agreed  to 
as  follows: 

S  CoN.  Res.  48 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  2403).  entitled  -An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  Agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes"  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  requested  to  make  the  follow- 
ing correction: 

In  the  matter  under  the  heading: 

■General  Services  Administration 
Federal  Buildings  Fund 
•limit.ations  on  availability  of  revenue" 
under  title  IV  under  the  heading  "-INDE- 
PENDENT  AGENCIES"  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  -;  Provided  further.  That  sub- 
ject to  the  exceptions  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding proviso,  in  no  case  shall  such  funds  be 
made  available  for  any  lease,  line-item  con- 
struction, repair,  or  alterations  project  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  proviso  if  prior  to 
February  1.  1994.  the  lease,  line-item  con- 
struction, repair,  or  alterations  project  has 
been  disapproved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works""  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  subject  to  the  exceptions 
contained  in  the  preceding  proviso,  in  no 
case  shall  such  funds  be  made  available  for 
any  lease,  line-item  construction,  repair,  or 
alterations  project  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing proviso  if  prior  to  February  1.  1994.  the 
lease,  line-item  construction,  repair,  or  al- 
terations project  has  been  disapproved  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  or  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works"'. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
concurrent  resolution  currently  pend- 
ing instructs  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to 
make  technical  changes  to  H.R.  2403 
during  the  enrollment  of  the  final  bill. 
The  correction  would  delete  a  proviso 
which  prohibits  the  expenditure  of 
funds  in  H.R.  2403  for  line-item  con- 
struction, repair,  or  alterations 
projects  if  a  prospectus  has  been  dis- 
approved by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works.  It  inserts  a  new 
provisio  prohibiting  the  expenditure  of 
funds  in  the  bill  for  line-item  construc- 
tion, repair,  or  alterations  projects  if  a 
prospectus  has  been  disapproved  by  ei- 
ther the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  or  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  prior  to  February  1.  1994. 

This  correction  has  been  requested 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  I  am  told  this  change  is 
agreeable  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
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Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government.  It  resolves  a  dispute  over 
the  authorization  of  Federal  building 
projects  funded  in  the  bill  reported 
from  the  conference  committee.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  we  were 
able  to  reach  agreement  on  the  author- 
ization of  Federal  buildings.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  for  achieving  a  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  which  has  created  ob- 
stacles to  the  funding  process.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  House  will  act  expedi- 
tiously to  consider  and  approve  this 
correcting  resolution  when  it  is  re- 
ceived. 


DEPARTMENTS   OF   VETERANS   AF- 
FAIRS AND  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT,    AND    INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT.  1994— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  2491  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows:  ^ 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2491)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
October  4,  1994.) 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  accompanying  H.R.  2491.  the  VA/ 
HUD  appropriations  bill,  be  considered 
under  the  following  limitations;  that 
there  be  a  total  time  limitation  of  35 
minutes  for  debate  with  the  time  con- 
trolled as  follows:  10  minutes  equally 
divided  between  Senators  Mikulski  and 
Gramm  or  their  designees,  10  minutes 
each  for  Senators  Heflin  and  Domenici 
and  5  minutes  for  Senator  Stevens; 
that  when  the  time  is  used  or  yielded 
back,  the  conference  report  be  adopted; 
that  upon  disposition  of  the  conference 


report,  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  that  the  Senate 
then  concur,  en  bloc,  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate;  and  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table,  en 
bloc,  with  all  of  the  above  occurring 
without  intervening  action  or  debate, 
and  that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  the  Senate  the 
recommendations  of  the  conference 
agreement  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  VA. 
HUD,  and  independent  agencies  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1994 

This  year  has  been  the  toughest  year 
I  have  had  ais  chair  of  the  VA-HUD 
Subcommittee  to  craft  our  annual  ap- 
propriations bill. 

We  had  a  tough  conference  with  the 
House,  given  the  spending  constraints 
under  which  we  had  to  live.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  could,  we  defended  the 
Senate  position  and  I  believe  that  the 
conference  agreement  reflects  that  ef- 
fort. 

It  represents  a  good,  solid,  bipartisan 
product  of  our  labors. 

We  categorized  priorities  in  three 
ways:  Those  we  must  do;  those  we 
should  do;  and  those  we  would  like  to 
do.  Because  of  our  limited  resources, 
we  could  only  fund  those  on  the  must 
do  and  should  do  lists.  Those  on  the 
wed  like  to  do  list  have  been  post- 
poned for  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  conference  agreement  adheres  to 
the  rules  which  the  House  and  Senate 
VA-HUD  Subcommittees  set  earlier 
this  year— no  funds  for  unauthorized 
site  specific  projects.  Nor  have  we  in- 
cluded any  report  language  in  support 
of  unauthorized  projects.  As  a  result, 
the  conference  report  is  a  clean  bill  be- 
cause it  contains  only  authorized 
projects. 

Now.  let  me  briefly  highlight  what  is 
in  the  conference  report. 

First,  for  veterans.  The  conference 
agreement  provides  $35.9  billion  for 
veterans.  This  includes  the  $15.6  billion 
for  VA  medical  care.  Thafs  close  to  a 
$1  billion  increase  over  the  1993  level. 

The  bill  also  includes  $252  million  for 
VA  research— $46  million  more  than 
the  budget  request — to  ensure  VA  can 
continue  to  produce  outstanding  work 
in  areas  like  prosthetics,  heart  disease, 
and  kidney  failure. 

We  have  also  provided  a  small  in- 
crease in  general  operating  activities 
at  VA.  This  will  be  used  to  reduce  a 
claims  backlog  which  is  projected  to 
grow  to  1  million  by  the  end  of  1994. 
This  is  absolutely  unacceptable.  No 
veteran  should  be  put  on  hold  when  he 
wants  an  answer  to  his  pension  or  dis- 
ability claim  request. 

For  housing,  the  conference  report 
recommends  $25  billion  for  1994.  It  in- 
cludes: $4.4  billion  for  CDBG;  nearly 
$1.6    billion    for    elderly    and    disabled 


housing;  almost  $1.3  billion  for  the 
HOME  Program;  over  $500  million  for 
troubled  FHA  multifamily  housing 
projects:  $780  million  to  tackle  severely 
distressed  public  housing  projects;  $723 
million  for  homeless  programs;  and 
$265  million  for  public  housing  drug 
elimination  grants. 

The  conference  agreement  also  in- 
cludes funds  for  HUD's  newly  author- 
ized innovative  homeless  funds,  and  for 
assistance  to  community-based  non- 
profits to  assist  in  the  development  of 
affordable  housing. 

In  the  area  of  the  environment,  we 
maintain  a  strong  commitment  to  pro- 
tection of  our  country's  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  conference  agreement  rec- 
ommends $6.6  billion  for  the  EPA.  an 
agency  I  hope  we  can  soon  call  the  De- 
partment of  the  Environment. 

In  includes  $2.6  billion  for  EPAs  op- 
erating programs,  including  almost  $1.5 
billion  for  Superfund  in  order  to  clean 
up  hundreds  of  toxic  waste  sites  na- 
tionwide. It  also  provides  $2.5  billion 
for  water  pollution  cleanup  infrastruc- 
ture. 

For  science,  the  conferees  included  $3 
billion  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, an  increase  of  $272  million. 
That  is  an  increase  of  10  percent  over 
1993. 

We  have  paid  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  science  education,  and  our  re- 
search infrastructure,  in  allocating 
these  extra  funds.  Science  education 
receives  $570  million,  an  increase  of  $82 
million— or  17  percent^over  last  year. 

Science  facilities  and  equipment  are 
funded  at  $110  million,  an  increase  of 
100  percent  above  last  year. 

As  part  of  the  NSF-DOD  operations 
plan  requested  by  the  Senate,  the  con- 
ferees request  that  this  also  include  a 
review  and  updated  schedule  for  the  re- 
placement of  LC-130  aircraft  associated 
with  this  program. 

To  implement  the  President's  na- 
tional service  initiative,  the  conference 
committee  has  included  $370  million. 

We  do  not  want  the  new  Corporation 
for  National  and  Community  Service  to 
be  a  large  bureaucracy.  Therefore,  we 
have  capped  administrative  costs  at  $25 
million,  almost  40  percent  below  the 
authorized  level. 

For  the  space  program,  we  are  rec- 
ommending just  over  $14.5  billion,  in- 
cluding nearly  $2  billion  requested  by 
the  administration  for  space  station 
development. 

The  conferees  have  included  report 
language  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers that  makes  clear  we  do  not  ex- 
pect NASA  to  propose  major  policy 
changes  to  the  conference  report  in  the 
operating  plan. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  House 
has  now  voted  on  several  occasions  to 
terminate  the  advance  solid  rocket 
motor  by  a  more  than  200-vote  margin. 
For  this  reason,  the  House  defeated  the 
rule  on  the  VA-HUD  conference  report 
the  week  before  last. 
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To  reflect  this  most  recent  vote,  the 
House  added  a  provision  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  113  to  terminate  the 
ASRM  Program  outright,  and  I  intend 
to  support  that  action. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  House 
will  not  support  this  program  because 
of  its  high  cost  and  questionable  tech- 
nical need.  In  addition,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  proposed  offsets  that 
would  provide  the  $150  million  in  extra 
funds  which  would  be  needed  to  keep 
ASRM  on  schedule  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

I  do  not  want  to  risk  losing  the  en- 
tire conference  report,  and  placing  the 
bill  in  a  year-long  continuing  resolu- 
tion. That  would  jeopardize  many  im- 
portant items  in  this  bill  and  wreak 
havoc  with  many  essential  services 
like  those  for  veterans  medical  care. 
Therefore,  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
adopt  the  provision  added  by  the  House 
to  terminate  ASRM. 

For  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  includes  almost  $5  mil- 
lion. Of  this  amount,  $4.45  million  is  for 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  the  ad- 
ministration's concern  with  respect  to 
the  current  reimbursement  policy 
which  requires  OSTP  to  pay  for  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  detailees.  While  this 
policy  has  been  carried  in  appropria- 
tions act  since  the  mid-1980's,  the  con- 
ferees are  aware  that  the  OSTP  prefers 
greater  flexibility  in  this  area.  There- 
fore, the  conferees  will  consider  lifting 
the  current  requirement  in  a  later  ap- 
propriations vehicle. 

In  the  meantime,  the  conferees  are 
happy  to  allow  OSTP  to  exceed  six 
detailees  to  provide  it  with  the  flexibil- 
ity it  prefers. 

Finally,  the  issue  of  our  Selective 
Service  System.  The  conference  com- 
mittee reported  out  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  restore  funding  for  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  in  true  disagree- 
ment. 

The  House  initially  called  for  its  ter- 
mination. But  when  the  full  House  re- 
turned to  this  issue  during  consider- 
ation of  the  VA-HUD  conference  re- 
port, the  House  voted  to  recede  to  the 
Senate  position. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  this  very 
important  issue  should  not  be  decided 
on  an  appropriations  bill.  Rather,  it 
should  only  be  made  by  the  Congress 
after  a  recommendation  by  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Security  Council  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Pentagon  has  underway  a  report 
on  the  need  for  peacetime  military  reg- 
istration which  I  expect  will  be  the 
basis  for  that  critical  decision  later  in 
this  Congress.  We  should  wait  until 
then  to  make  any  such  choice  on  the 
Selective  Service's  future. 

While  we  await  the  completion  of 
that  report,  the  committee  strongly 
believes  that  the  Selective  Service 
needs  to  address  the  serious  manage- 
ment problems  they  face  which  were 
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raised  in  an  independent  review  of 
their  operations  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Force  Integration  Agency.  It  cannot  be 
business  as  usual  at  Selective  Service 
if  they  are  going  to  be  as  fit  for  duty  as 
our  military  forces. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  hard 
work  of  many  people  that  went  toward 
producing  this  conference  agreement. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  our  full  committee.  Sen- 
ator Byrd,  and  his  able  staff,  led  by  our 
full  committee  staff  director,  Jim  Eng- 
lish. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  full  commit- 
tee's ranking  member.  Senator  Hat- 
field, and  the  committee's  minority 
staff  director.  Keith  Kennedy. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  subcommittee's  new  ranking  mem- 
ber. Senator  PHIL  Gramm.  for  his  work 
this  year  on  the  subcommittee.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  subcommittee's  mi- 
nority clerk.  Stephen  Kohashi.  and 
Dick  Ribbentrop  of  Senator  Gramm's 
personal  staff. 

Finally.  I  want  to  thank  the  sub- 
committee's majority  staff— Kevin 
Kelly.  Carrie  Apostolou.  Juanita  Grif- 
fin, and  Lashawnda  Leftwich. 

In  closing.  I  believe  the  conference 
agreement  is  fair  and  balanced,  and 
makes  tough  choices  that  will  help  us, 
to  the  best  we  can.  meet  our  social  ob- 
ligations, while  helping  the  United 
States  get  ready  for  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  conference  report. 

LEAVENWORTH  VA  FIRE  PROTECTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
floor  managers  of  the  VA-HUD  inde- 
pendent agencies  appropriations  bill  a 
very  serious  and  troubling  situation 
which  has  arisen  in  my  home  State. 
The  Leavenworth  VA  Medical  Center 
has  recently  announced  its  intention  to 
discontinue  fire  protection  responsibil- 
ity for  the  complex,  thereby  saddling 
the  city  with  the  estimated  $485,000  an- 
nual cost  of  this  critical  service. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  Secretary 
Brown  to  see  if  there  was  any  way  to 
negotiate  a  reasonable  resolution  to 
this  matter.  It  came  as  a  shock  to  me. 
therefore,  to  learn  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  has  appar- 
ently broken  off  discussions  with  the 
city,  and  has  threatened  to  sue  the  city 
should  it  fail  to  assume  responsibility 
of  fire  protection  to  this  Federal  facil- 
ity. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  The  Senator  cer- 
tainly has  a  right  to  be  upset  if  the  De- 
partment is  refusing  to  negotiate  such 
a  critical  matter  with  the  city.  I  must 
confess  that  neither  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  nor  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  investigate  this  issue 
with  the  Department,  however,  we  both 
would  strongly  urge  the  Department  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  and  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  significant  burden 
that  such  shift  in  responsibility  would 
have  on  the  city. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  absolutely  correct.  While  I 
understand  that  what  is  being  proposed 
by  the  VA  in  Leavenworth  is  an  ar- 
rangement similar  to  that  applicable 
to  other  VA  facilities,  we  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  review  this  matter  on  a 
comprehensive  basis,  and  I  certainly 
am  troubled  that  the  Department 
would  simply  walk  away  from  this  re- 
sponsibility without  fully  working  out 
this  change  with  the  city  and  seem- 
ingly without  any  appreciation  of  the 
difficultly  that  a  city  would  have  in  as- 
suming such  an  unexpected  new  bur- 
den. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
floor  managers  for  their  support  on 
this  important  matter.  Working  with 
them.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able 
to  secure  a  reasonable  resolution  of 
this  dispute  between  the  VA  and  the 
city  of  Leavenworth. 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  com- 
ment on  title  I  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2491,  the  fiscal  year  1994  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 'and 
independent  agencies  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  chairs 
of  the  respective  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees  and  the  other 
conferees  who  reached  the  agreement 
reflected  in  this  conference  report.  And 
once  again,  I  especially  commend  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Mikulski,  chair  of 
the  VA-HUD-Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee,  and  the  other  members 
of  her  subcommittee  for  making  the 
tough  funding  choices  that  were  re- 
quired of  them  this  year. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  fiscal  year  1994 
appropriations  in  the  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs.  Despite  a 
difficult  budget  situation,  this  con- 
ference report  addresses  many  of  the 
highest  priority  VA  funding  needs,  pro- 
grams that  truly  deserve  to  be  funded 
so  that  we  might  continue  to  seek  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents  and  survivors. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  the  compromise  that 
the  House  and  Senate  reached  concern- 
ing the  appropriation  for  homeless  vet- 
erans' programs.  I  was  extremely  con- 
cerned when  the  Senate  committee  in- 
creased the  funding  for  these  programs 
by  only  $5  million  above  the  adminis- 
tration's request,  which  was  $5  million 
below  the  House  committee's  appro- 
priation. In  addition,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee had  removed  language  in  the 
House  bill  that  earmarked  increased 
funding  for  use  under  Public  Law  102- 
590,  the  Homeless  Veterans  Comprehen- 
sive Services  Act  of  1992.  I  am  grateful 
that  the  conference  report  includes  an 
appropriation  of  $8  million  above  the 
administration's  request  and  reinserts 
the  language  earmarking  these  funds 
for  homeless  programs. 
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This  additional  funding  is  des- 
perately needed  for  programs  to  assist 
homeless  veterans.  Further,  it  was  cru- 
cial that  these  funds  be  earmarked  for 
some  of  the  very  worthy  programs  au- 
thorized under  Public  Law  102-590,  par- 
ticularly those  under  sections  3  and  4 
which  authorize  grants  to  be  made  to 
programs  to  provide  services  to  home- 
less veterans  and  for  per  diem  reim- 
bursements to  nonprofit  and  veterans 
organizations  for  providing  services  to 
homeless  veterans.  The  needs  of  home- 
less veterans  for  medical  care  and 
other  services  are  extraordinary:  this 
appropriation  and  the  earmarking  lan- 
guage will  go  a  long  way  toward  ensur- 
ing that  those  needs  are  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  specifically  ac- 
knowledge that  the  conference  report 
provides  $252  million  for  VA  medical 
research.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  recognized  the  significant 
need  for  this  amount  of  funding— $46 
million  above  the  amount  requested  by 
the  administration  and  $20  million 
above  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropria- 
tion. This  funding  level  for  fiscal  year 
1994  will  provide  a  very  slight  increase 
over  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  adjusted  for  inflation.  It  also 
will  compensate  for  6.8-percent  medical 
inflation  since  last  year,  ensure  that 
no  ongoing  VA  research  projects  are 
denied  funding  in  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
perhaps  provide  funds  for  a  very  small 
number  of  new  projects. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  with  enormous 
gratitude  that  the  conference  report 
includes  many  of  the  specific  requests 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  concerning  the  funding 
"of  particular  items  in  the  medical  care 
account.  I  would  like  to  recognize  that 
for  a  number  of  medical  care  programs, 
the  conference  report  provides  addi- 
tional amounts  above  the  administra- 
tions  budget  request.  Specifically.  I 
note  that  the  final  agreement  provides 
for  increased  funding  above  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  following  purposes:  First, 
to  reduce  the  equipment  backlog:  sec- 
ond, to  enhance  medical  care  for 
women  veterans:  third,  to  continue  to 
furnish  marriage  and  family  counseling 
to  Persian  Gulf  war  veterans  and  their 
families:  fourth,  to  improve  and  in- 
crease post-traumatic  stress  disorder 
treatment  activities:  fifth,  to  increase 
funding  for  readjustment  counseling 
centers:  sixth,  to  increase  the  number 
of  bedside  telephone  systems  in  VA 
hospitals:  and  seventh,  to  expand  VA's 
geriatric  and  extended  care  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriation  for 
VA's  general  operating  expenses  [GOE] 
account  is  highly  commendable  as 
well.  I  urged  Senator  Mikulski  to  at- 
tempt to  at  least  meet  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  GOE.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  difficult  budget  climate  this 
year,  our  committee  feared  major 
spending  cuts  in  this  area.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  final  agreement  appropriates 


$3.5  million  above  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  the  House 
and  Senate  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees and  full  committees  for  their  fine 
work  on  the  extremely  arduous  task  of 
crafting  this  measure  under  such  tight 
fiscal  constraints.  This  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  year,  filled  with 
tough  fiscal  choices,  and  I  do  not  envy 
the  decision  process  they  faced.  How- 
ever. I  am  pleased  with  the  provisions 
in  the  final  agreement  that  affect  VA. 
With  appropriate  management.  I  am 
confident  that  in  the  most  critical  pro- 
gram areas — medical  care,  medical  re- 
search, and  claims  adjudication— VA 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  its  many  im- 
portant responsibilities  to  our  Nation's 
veterans. 

I  especially  express  my  deepest  grati- 
tude to  my  esteemed  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Mikulski,  the  chair  of  the  Senate 
VA-HUD  Subcommittee,  for  her  enor- 
mous efforts  concerning  veterans'  pro- 
grams. I  truly  appreciate  the  extraor- 
dinary spirit  of  cooperation  between 
our  respective  committees,  during  the 
appropriations  process  and  throughout 
this  year.  In  a  consistent  fashion  over 
the  years.  Senator  Mikulski  has  shown 
strong,  unwavering  support  for  veter- 
ans' programs  and  this  year  has  proven 
to  be  no  exception,  as  so  clearly  exhib- 
ited by  her  efforts  toward  reaching  this 
final  agreement. 

V.^S  MTBDIC.AL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2491.  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. This  bill  would  provide  over  $36 
billion  for  benefits  and  services  for 
America's  veterans.  It  would  make  tan- 
gible our  Nation's  commitment  to  the 
American  men  and  women  who  once 
wore  our  Nation's  uniform  and  who 
now  look  to  VA  for  compensation  for 
their  disabilities  and  treatment  for 
their  illnesses. 

Every  budget  requires  difficult  deci- 
sions and  VA's  1994  budget  request  was 
no  different.  Last  spring.  I  was  particu- 
larly disappointed  when  the  President 
apparently  viewed  VA's  medical  re- 
search budget  as  piggy  bank  from 
which  to  transfer  funding  to  other  pro- 
grams: rather  than  as  an  investment  in 
the  future  of  our  country  and  her  vet- 
erans. 

In  an  era  of  increasing  costs,  the 
budget  we  received  last  spring  would 
have  actually  reduced  VA's  already 
strained  research  budget  by  $26  mil- 
lion, over  10  percent.  If  that  request 
had  been  accepted  without  change  by 
the  Congress,  VA's  research  effort 
would  have  been  substantially  reduced. 
I  am  now  particularly  pleased  that 
both  the  House,  and  the  Senate  pro- 
posed to  reverse  that  decision  by  in- 
creasing VA  research  funding  by  $20 
million.  The  conference  report  now  be- 
fore this  body  reflects  a  decision  by 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress  to  respond 


to  the  importance  of  VA  research  to 
America,  and  to  veterans,  by  increas- 
ing the  funding  available  to  VA  re- 
searchers. 

The  increase  is  good  for  veterans.  It 
means  that  VA  will  continue  to  attract 
the  high  quality  medical  professionals 
who  are  drawn  to  a  research  environ- 
ment and  who  are  essential  if  veterans 
are  to  receive  high  quality  medical 
care  from  VA. 

The  increase  is  good  for  America.  It 
means  that  VA  researchers  will  con- 
tinue the  cutting  edge  research  that 
has  already  earned  two  Nobel  prizes  for 
VA  researchers.  Few  Americans  know 
that  VA  researchers  played  an  integral 
role  in  developing  the  CAT  scan  or  a 
cure  for  tuberculosis.  Few  Americans 
are  aware  of  VA's  current  place  at  the 
forward  edge  of  the  state  of  the  art  in 
disciplines  as  diverse  as  geriatrics,  spi- 
nal cord  injury,  and  AIDS  research. 

The  ability  to  increase  our  Nation's 
store  of  medical  knowledge  is  an  in- 
valuable, but  perishable,  asset.  The 
budget  we  received  last  spring  would 
have  led  to  a  deterioration  of  that 
asset.  The  VA  appropriation  now  before 
this  body  will  help  sustain  its  asset  so 
that  VA  researchers  can  continue  their 
mission  of  service  to  veterans  and 
America.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  the  appropriation. 

THE  ASRM  FACILITY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  brief 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have, 
as  the  Senator  from  Maryland  knows, 
always  been  an  outspoken  supporter  of 
the  Advanced  Solid  Rocket  Motor  Pro- 
gram. I  still  believe  it  represents  a  leap 
forward  in  safety  and  reliability  com- 
pared to  the  old  rocket  motor  and  that 
its  increased  lift  capability  is  crucial  if 
we  are  to  go  to  the  higher  orbital  incli- 
nation. I  hope  that  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  ASRM,  the  committee 
will  not  abandon  its  efforts  to  increase 
the  safety  of  the  current  system. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  remain  fully  committed  to  pur- 
suing programs  that  increase  the  safe- 
ty and  reliability  of  the  shuttle  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  A  great  deal  of  our  $1.5 
billion  investment  in  the  ASRM  Pro- 
gram has  gone  into  the  Yellow  Creek 
site.  As  you  recall,  this  site  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority which  had  made  over  $300  mil- 
lion in  improvements  to  the  property. 
The  ASRM  facility  construction  is  over 
90  percent  complete  and  would  have 
been  finished  this  fiscal  year.  These 
state-of-the-art  facilities  represent  a 
valuable  asset  of  NASA  and  the  Nation. 
Many  of  the  buildings,  such  as  the  ad- 
ministrative complex,  are  general  pur- 
pose   in    nature.    Other   buildings   are 


suitable  for  any  large  manufacturing 
process.  I  therefore  feel  it  would  be  fis- 
cally irresponsible  to  just  abandon  our 
investment  without  first  investigating 
the  possibility  of  alternative  uses.  I 
have  had  various  NASA  contractors 
come  to  me  with  a  number  of  proposals 
to  use  the  plant,  including— refurbish- 
ing old  solid  rocket  motors,  to  manu- 
facture the  new  RSRM  nozzles,  to  build 
the  proposed  aluminum-lithium  tank, 
and  to  manufacture  new  composite 
cases  for  the  existing  solid  rocket 
motor.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land will  support  NASA  if  it  comes  for- 
ward with  a  realistic  and  economically 
feasible  plan  to  use  the  facility  for  fu- 
ture projects. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  fully  recognize  the 
large  investment  made  by  this  country 
in  the  Yellow  Creek  facility  and  I  too 
feel  that  this  investment  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  utilized.  I  will  therefore  en 
courage  NASA  to  carefully  study  the 
possibility  of  alternative  uses  for  site 
and  will  keep  an  open  mind  on  any  re?.- 
sonable  proposals  to  make  use  of  this 
facility. 

STAFFORD  LOAN  FORGIVENESS  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  the  chair  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  VA,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies,  yield  for  a 
colloquy? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  note  that  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  the  fiscal  year 
1994  VA,  HUD,  and  independent  agen- 
cies appropriations  bill  does  not  in- 
clude funds  to  implement  section  428J 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land knows,  this  section  ol  the  Higher 
Education  Act  was  included  in  last 
year's  reauthorization  of  the  act,  and 
authorized  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  provide  up  to  $10  million  for 
a  Stafford  loan  debt  forgiveness  dem- 
onstration program.  The  goal  of  the 
program  was  to  provide  some  incentive 
for  nonprofit  volunteer  organizations 
to  induce  young  people  to  participate 
in  their  work  because  it  gives  them  the 
chance  to  provide  these  volunteers 
with  a  post-service  benefit. 

The  original  Senate-passed  version  of 
the  VA-HUD  appropriations  bill  would 
have  provided  $9  million  through  the 
Corporation  for  National  and  Commu- 
nity Service  to  begin  this  program  in 
fiscal  year  1994.  My  intent,  and  that  of 
the  other  sponsors  of  the  original  Sen- 
ate amendment,  was  to  mitigate  any 
potential  negative  effects  on  ongoing 
volunteer  programs  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  broader  National  Service 
Initiative.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  indicate  why  no  funds  were 
retained  in  conference  for  this  provi- 
sion? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  would  be  happy  to 
explain  the  rationale  behind  the  con- 
ference action. 


First,  we  operated  under  enormous 
fiscal  constraints  during  the  recently 
completed  VA-HUD  appropriations 
conference.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Senate  voted  55  to  45  to  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation for  national  service  by  $21 
million  from  what  was  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  sup- 
ported that  cut  when  it  was  voted  upon 
by  the  full  Senate.  However,  I  also  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  reduced  the 
scope  of  their  original  amendment  to 
accommodate  this  lower  figure. 

The  conferees  faced  extraordinary 
fiscal  limits  on  what  could  be  made 
available  for  the  President's  National 
Service  Initiative.  Neither  the  full-  and 
part-time  service,  service  learning,  or 
civilian  conservation  corps  programs 
are  funded  at  their  fully  authorized 
level  by  the  conference  agreement. 

Second,  the  administration  expressed 
.-trong  objections  to  the  conferees 
d'jout  including  funding  for  the  section 
4J8J  from  within  appropriations  made 
f.vailable  to  the  Corporation.  They  be- 
lieve service  organizations  who  are  ad- 
vocates of  the  section  428J  program  are 
eligible  for  funds  on  a  competitive 
basis  through  full-  and  part-time  serv- 
ice opportunities  provided  by  the  Cor- 
poration. 

Third,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the  pro- 
gram's authorization  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  authorizes  appropria- 
tions only  under  the  Department  of 
Education,  not  the  newly  formed  Cor- 
poration for  National  and  Community 
Service.  Therefore,  explicitly  including 
funds  for  this  purpose  in  the  final  VA- 
HUD  bill  the  conferees  believed  would 
have  encroached  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education.  The  conferees  were  re- 
luctant to  alter  the  jurisdiction  for 
this  program  since  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993 
retains  jurisdiction  for  the  428J  pro- 
gram with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
recently  enacted  National  and  Commu- 
nity Service  Trust  Act  of  1993  was  the 
vehicle  which  accelerated  section 
428J's  effective  date.  Nonetheless,  the 
conferees  believed  the  program  re- 
mains under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Fourth,  the  House  strongly  opposed 
including  funds  for  this  program  in  the 
VA-HUD  bill. 

And  fifth,  and  finally,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  not  even  issued 
regulations  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram. They  are  awaiting  departmental 
clearance  at  the  OMB  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. As  a  result,  it  is  not  clear  that 
any  funds  could  be  obligated  for  sec- 
tion 428J  in  fiscal  year  1994.  and  how 
any  Department  of  Education  regula- 
tions could  be  legally  used  by  the 
newly  formed  Corporation  for  National 
and  Community  Service  to  implement 
section  428J. 


So  it  was  for  these  technical  and  fis- 
cal reasons  that  we  avoided  earmark- 
ing funds  for  section  428J.  not  because 
of  any  malice  toward  the  program's  in- 
tent. In  fact,  those  organizations'  pro- 
grams which  would  benefit  under  the 
section  428J  program  have  a  long  track 
record  of  service  for  many  worthwhile 
activities,  and  are  part  of  our  Nation's 
substantial  community  service  net- 
work. 

Would  the  subcommittee's  ranking 
member  concur  in  my  view  on  the  sub- 
committee's action? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  would  completely 
concur  in  the  views  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chair  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  recognize  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
and  that  there  were  many  factors 
which  led  to  the  conferees'  decision  on 
this  issue.  I  would  like  to  explain  my 
rationale  for  pursuing  this  amendment. 

Small  charitable  organizations,  often 
religious  charities  contacted  me  and 
told  me  that  their  support  for  the  na- 
tional and  community  service  legisla- 
tion was  predicated  on  an  assurance 
that  they  would  receive  $10  million  in 
Stafford  loan  forgiveness  for  their  vol- 
unteers. These  groups  are  worried 
about  a  new.  govemmentally  created 
corporation  which  would  disadvantage 
them  by  giving  grants  benefiting  only 
certain  charitable  causes.  These  groups 
want  some  protection.  While  I  still 
think  these  organizations  are  going  to 
be  adversely  affected  by  national  serv- 
ice. I  believe  that  they  should  at  the 
very  least  get  the  small  amount  of  pro- 
tection that  was  included  in  the  na- 
tional service  authorizing  legislation.  I 
will  have  more  to  say  about  this  at  a 
later  date. 

In  relation  to  the  ether  concerns  in- 
dicated by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland,  had  I  been  a  member  of 
the  House-Senate  conference,  I  would 
have  strongly  objected  to  the  decision 
which  the  conferees  reached.  However, 
I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  expeditious 
completion  of  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  this  conference  report. 

Therefore.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  as  the  chair  of  the  sub- 
committee and  one  of  the  key  archi- 
tects of  the  President's  National  Serv- 
ice Initiative,  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider supporting  a  reprogramming  of 
funds  in  the  Corporation's  fiscal  year 
1994  operating  plan  to  initiate  a  series 
of  section  428J  demonstration  initia- 
tives this  fiscal  year? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  would  be  willing  to 
consider  supporting  such  a  reprogram- 
ming, subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions. 

First,  such  an  initiative  would  have 
to  be  proposed  by  the  Corporation.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  Corporation's  new 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Eli  Segal,  has 
agreed  to  propose  a  $3  million  re- 
programming  for  a  series  of  section 
428J  demonstrations  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
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Second,  when  the  appropriate  re- 
programming  is  submitted  by  the  Cor- 
poration, it  would  have  to  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  VA.  HUD. 
and  Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee. I  am  not  able  to  make  a  commit- 
ment for  them  at  this  time,  but  would 
be  willing  to  urge  them  to  concur  in 
the  reprogramming  at  the  appropriate 

time. 

Third,  the  scope  of  the  reprogram- 
ming would  be  for  $3  million  to  provide 
for  approximately  3,000  slots,  at  the 
maximum  authorized  benefit  level  of  15 
percent  of  a  participant's  Stafford  loan 
indebtedness  for  the  first  year.  This 
would  amount  to  a  first-year  cost  of 
approximately  $1,000  per  person  under 
the  428J  program  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  aver- 
age Stafford  loan  obligation  per  person 
of  approximately  $6,500-57.000.  This  is 
an  extraordinary  level  of  commitment, 
given  that  the  conference  report  only 
provides  post-service  benefits  for  2.000 
VISTA  participants  under  the  National 
Service  Initiative.  Since  the  428J  pro- 
gram does  not  yet  even  have  any  regu- 
lations, it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  obli- 
gating funds  for  3.000  service  opportu- 
nities is  administratively  possible. 
Nevertheless.  I  would  be  fully  support- 
ive of  efforts  by  the  Corporation  to  try 
and  reach  this  level  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

And  fourth,  this  initial  action  by  the 
Corporation  on  the  section  428J  pro- 
gram would  commit  the  committee  to 
the  program  for  only  fiscal  year  1994. 
As  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  know,  we  can- 
not make  commitments  about  future 
year  appropriations  bill  until  they  are 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  consideration. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  her  willingness  to 
accommodate  us  on  this  issue,  and 
agree  with  her  assumptions  on  the 
scope  and  intent  of  any  reprogram- 
ming. My  willingness  to  abstain  from 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
ference report  is  based  upon  assurances 
I  have  received  from  Ele  Segal,  CEO  of 
the  Corporation  for  National  and  Com- 
munity Service. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  concur  in  the 
views  of  Senators  MiKULSKi,  Gramm, 
and  D.'KSFORTH.  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  two  let- 
ters from  Mr.  Segal,  the  CEO  of  the 
Corporation  for  National  and  Commu- 
nity Service,  outlining  the  Corpora- 
tion's commitment  on  this  issue  for 
both  fiscal  year  1994  and  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  process.  I  share 
Senator  D.\nforth's  view  that  my  will- 
ingness to  refrain  from  offering  an 
amendment  on  this  issue  at  this  time, 
is  conditioned  on  the  assurances  made 
in  these  letters.  I  also  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  tireless  work  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  Pell,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  Arts 
and  Humanities  on  this  matter. 


In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  I  have  spoken 
with  the  chairman  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. We  both  believe  it  is  appropriate 
for  this  program  to  be  funded  in  the 
VA-HUD  bill.  I  realize  that  the  chair  of 
the  VA-HUD  Subcommittee  does  not 
concur  in  that  analysis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CORPOR.^TION  FOR  NATIONAL 

AND  Community  Service. 
Washington.  DC.  October  21.  1993. 
Hon  John  Da.vforth. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Via  facsimile. 

Dear  Senator  Danforth:  Thank  you  for 
your  call  this  afternoon,  re?ardin^  the  pro- 
posed Stafford  loan  forgiveness  proffram.  and 
the  concerns  certain  non-profit  organiza- 
tions have  advanced  with  you  that  funds 
have  not  been  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  a  concern  we  share.  We  have  been 
working  diligently  to  ensure  the  broadest 
possible  participation  in  national  service, 
across  all  streams  of  service. 

Toward  that  end.  we  will  submit  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  a  reprogramming 
request  of  $3  million  for  a  Stafford  loan  for- 
giveness program.  I  will  also  work  through 
the  regulatory  process,  and  elsewhere,  to- 
ward ensuring  that  those  who  participate  in 
FY  '94  will  not  be  cut  off  arbitrarily  due  to 
a  lack  of  appropriations.  This  should  enable 
a  significant  number  of  participants  to  bene- 
fit from  the  program  envisioned  by  Section 
428J  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 

In  addition.  I  will  recommend  and  work  for 
a  $9  million  program  for  the  Section  428J 
program  for  FY  '95,  subject  to  the  normal 
budgeting  and  substantive  review  processes 
that  would  apply  to  any  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
you  on  this  matter  in  the  months  ahead. 
Sincerely. 

Eli  J.  Segal. 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Corporation  for  National 

AND  Community  Service. 
Washington.  DC.  October  21.  1993. 
Hon.  Dale  Blmpers. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Via  facsimile. 

Dear  Senator  Bumpers:  Thank  you  for 
your  call  this  afternoon,  regarding  the  pro- 
posed Stafford  loan  forgiveness  program,  and 
the  concerns  certain  non-profit  organiza- 
tions have  advanced  with  you  that  funds 
have  not  been  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  a  concern  we  share.  We  have  been 
working  diligently  to  ensure  the  broadest 
possible  participation  in  national  service, 
across  all  streams  of  service. 

Toward  that  end.  we  will  submit  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  a  reprogramming 
request  of  S3  million  for  a  Stafford  loan  for- 
giveness program.  I  will  also  work  through 
the  regulatory  process,  and  elsewhere,  to- 
ward ensuring  that  those  who  participate  in 
FY  94  will  not  be  cut  off  arbitrarily  due  to 
a  lack  of  appropriations.  This  should  enable 
a  significant  number  of  participants  to  bene- 
fit from  the  program  envisioned  by  Section 
428J  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 


In  addition,  I  will  recommend  and  work  for 
a  $9  million  program  for  the  Section  428J 
program  for  FY  '95.  subject  to  the  normal 
budgeting  and  substantive  review  processes 
that  would  apply  to  any  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
you  on  this  matter  in  the  months  ahead. 
Sincerely. 

Eli  J.  Segal. 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 

NASA 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber. 

Within  the  funds  for  NASA,  the  con- 
ference report  directs  a  reduction  from 
the  NASA  ground  terminal  at  White 
Sands,  NM. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  correct.  The  conference  report  re- 
flects the  sentiment  of  the  conferees 
that  we  are  not  proceeding  with  the 
TDRSS  replenishment  new  start  at 
this  time.  The  conference  agreement 
reflects  a  specific  reduction  in  the  op- 
erating costs  at  both  headquarters  and 
the  ground  terminal. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  owing 
to  my  concern  with  the  intent  of  the 
conferees.  Senators  Bingaman,  Gra.mm, 
and  I  wrote  NASA  Administrator 
Goldin  asking  for  an  agency  assess- 
ment of  the  technical  feasibility  of  op- 
erating cuts  such  as  those  which  the 
conferees  have  reached.  His  response 
raises  possible  concerns  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  enter  Mr. 
Goldin's  letter  into  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  aeronautics  and 

Space  ad.ministration. 
Washington.  DC.  October  15.  1993. 

Hon.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  October  7,  signed  jointly  with 
Senators  Bingaman  and  Gramm  and  Con- 
gressmen Skeen.  McDade  and  Lewis,  regard- 
ing direction  concerning  NASA's  Space  Com- 
munications activities  included  in  the  Con- 
ference Report  (House  Report  103-273)  accom- 
panying H.R,  2491.  the  VA-HUD-Independent 
Agencies  appropriations  bill.  The  Report  di- 
rects that  $11  million  [be  taken]  as  a  general 
reduction  from  space  communications,  in- 
cluding a  reduction  of  $8,6  million  from 
space  communications  operations  activities 
at  headquarters  and  at  the  NASA  ground  ter- 
minal," 

We  are  currently  assessing  the  impacts  of 
an  $8,6  million  reduction  directed  at  Head- 
quarters support  activities  for  Space  Com- 
munications and  Ground  Terminal  oper- 
ations. As  you  may  know.  NASA  is  already 
actively  endeavoring  to  reduce  costs  of 
Headquarters  support  activities  in  general, 
and  we  expect  to  absorb  reductions  in  Head- 
quarters support  for  Space  Communications, 
among  other  areas.  Clearly,  however,  a  di- 
rected appropriations  reduction  of  $8,6  mil- 
lion would  require  a  decrease  in  activities  at 
the  NASA  Ground  Terminal  in  White  Sands. 
New  Mexico,  as  well.  We  recognize  the  im- 
portant role  of  the  White  Sands  Ground  Ter- 
minal in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
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the  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite 
(TDRS)  system,  and  hope  to  avoid  undue  im- 
pacts of  reductions  in  Ground  Terminal  fund- 
ing. We  are  evaluating  how  NASA  might  ab- 
sorb a  portion  of  the  reduction  specified  in 
the  Conference  Report  in  other  elements  of 
the  Space  Communications  program,  if  nec- 
essary. If  it  is  determined  that  an  alter- 
native distribution  of  the  reductions  is  pref- 
erable for  the  most  effective  conduct  of 
Space  Communications  activities.  NASA  will 
propose  such  an  approach  in  the  FY  1994  op- 
erating plan. 

With  respect  to  the  TDRS  Replenishment 
program.  I  note  that  the  Conference  Report 
deletes  requested  FY  1994  funding  'without 
prejudice,"  We  are  actively  studying  the 
cost,  schedule,  and  capability  requirements 
to  ensure  continuity  of  vital  U.S,  on-orbit 
space  communications  availability  through 
the  TDRS  replenishment  program.  As  the 
Conference  Report  suggests.  N.^SA  will  ad- 
dress the  results  of  our  studies  in  this  regard 
and  timing  of  procurement  activities  in  the 
forthcoming  FY  1994  operating  plan. 

NASA  is  committed  to  maintaining  the  vi- 
ability of  TDRSS.  I  appreciate  your  support 
of  NASA's  space  communications  activities 
and  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  matter 
in  greater  detail. 
Sincerely. 

Daniel  S.  Goldin. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Goldin's  letter  states  that  NASA  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the  White 
Sands  Ground  Terminal  in  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  tracking 
data  relay  satellite  system  [TDRSS] 
and  stresses  the  agency  hopes  to  avoid 
undue  impacts  of  reductions  in  ground 
terminal  funding. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  conferees  an  im- 
portant question  on  this  matter.  Is  it 
the  subcommittee's  intent  to  eliminate 
any  flexibility  by  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  with  regard  to  the  operating 
budget  at  the  White  Sands  location? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  the  po- 
tential technical  problems  which  the 
Administrator  mentions  creates  a  very 
limited  opportunity  for  us  to  assess 
whether  the  agency  could  faithfully 
implement  the  clear  direction  of  the 
conferees.  That  would  come  at  a  later 
date  in  the  form  of  a  reprogramming  or 
when  the  agency's  operating  plan  is 
forwarded  to  us  in  the  next  few 
months. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  conrcct 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairwoman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber. 

oxygenated  fuels 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  those  involved  in  the  1  year 
oxygenated  fuel  time-out  for  Alaskans. 
The  time-out  is  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  the  fiscal 
year  1994  VA,  HUD  and  independent 
agencies  appropriations  bill. 

Chairman  Mikulski,  Senator  Gramm, 
Congressman  Stokes,  and  Congress- 
man Lewis  had  the  patience  to  allow 
Senator  MURKOWSKI  and  me  to  include 
the  solution  in  the  context  of  their  bill. 

Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Chafee 
helped    in    the    Senate    to    clear    this 


amendment  to  address  the  needs  of 
Alaskans.  Chairman  DiNGELL  and  Con- 
gressman Waxman  accommodated  us  in 
the  House. 

I  am  grateful  to  them  for  a  hearing 
the  voices  of  Alaskans.  I  know  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  balanced  solution, 
but  they  were  fair. 

This  solution  to  the  oxygenated  fuels 
problems  of  Alaskans  was  needed  be- 
cause fuels  with  high  oxygen  content 
are  required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
They  are  required  to  reduce  carbon 
monoxide  emissions,  something  I  agree 
should  be  done. 

A  plan  to  limit  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  was  agreed  to  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  an  aspect  of  the  plan  in- 
volved use  of  so  called  oxygenated  fuels 
in  carbon  monoxide  nonattainment 
areas. 

One  type  of  oxygenated  fuel,  MTBE, 
was  used  in  Alaska  last  winter.  Inci- 
dentally, last  winter  was  the  first  year 
these  fuels  were  required  under  the 
Act. 

Alaskans  had  trouble  with  this  fuel 
and  hundreds  in  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks reported  health  problems — vom- 
iting, dizziness,  lightheadedness,  head- 
aches, shortness  of  breath,  inflamma- 
tion—associated with  fueling  vehicles 
or  driving. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  at 
the  request  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  in- 
vestigated these  health  complaints. 
The  CDC  used  very  sophisticated  equip- 
ment to  measure  MTBE  in  blood  sam- 
ples and  found  MTBE  in  varying  levels 
in  the  blood. 

As  reported  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  results  of  CDC's  prelimi- 
nary studies— and  I  emphasize  prelimi- 
nary—showed a  correlation  between 
the  amounts  of  MTBE  in  the  blood- 
stream and  the  health  complaints.  The 
studies  did  not  conclusively  show  a 
cause  and  effect  relationship  between 
MTBE  and  the  health  complaints.  This 
is  one  reason  why  more  studies  are  nec- 
essary. 

The  agreement  we  reached  for  a  1 
year  exclusion  of  oxygenated  MTBE 
fuel  in  Alaska  will  allow  further  stud- 
ies in  ultracold  temperatures  such  as 
we  experience  in  Alaska. 

I  understand  that  the  EPA  has  sub- 
stantially more  research  from  the 
South  48  on  which  to  base  health  con- 
clusions. EPA  stated  it  has  no  existing 
basis  on  which  to  question  the  contin- 
ued use  of  MTBE;  the  studies  requested 
by  this  report  should  address  whether 
there  now  is  a  basis  as  demonstrated 
by  the  CDC  and  Stanford,  CT  study  to 
rethink  MTBE. 

I  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  who  has  been  so  helpful  in 
getting  this  provision  through  the  con- 
ference, and  to  whom  I  have  repeatedly 
expressed  my  personal  gratitude  for 
her  steadfast  support,  if  this  interpre- 
tation is  shared  by  the  conferees. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  yes  it 
is.  Alaskans  had  a  real  problem  with 


MTBE  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
reached  an  agreement  with  House  and 
Senate  authorizers  and  appropriators 
on  an  acceptable  solution.  I  am  glad  I 
was  able  to  help. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
EPA  and  CDC  should  cooperate  on  a 
risk  assessment.  The  risk  examined 
from  MTBE  and  other  oxygenates 
needs  to  be  examined  by  these  agencies 
to  provide  the  facts  so  people  know  the 
relative  impact  of  various  oxygenated 
fuel  options. 

Our  agreement  grants  a  1-year  ex- 
emption for  Alaska  from  Clean  Air  Act 
section  211(m)  requirements  and  the  re- 
sultant possibility  that  highway  fund- 
ing sanctions  might  be  imposed  for  not 
enforcing  the  oxygenated  fuel  man- 
dates of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Alaskans 
are  creative;  we  are  already  looking  for 
alternatives  to  MTBE. 

Again  I  thank  all  involved  for  help- 
ing us  try  to  find  a  long-term  solution 
to  the  problem.  I  add  a  special  thanks 
to  Carol  Browner  and  the  EPA  for  their 
concern,  consideration,  time,  under- 
standing, and  help  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem this  year. 

ALASKA  oxygenated  FUELS  PROGRAM 

exemption 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  support  the  lan- 
guage agreed  to  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. No  funds  may  be  used  during 
fiscal  year  1994  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  [EPA]  to  enforce 
the  use  of  methyl  tertiary  monoxide 
butyl  ether  [MTBE]  fuel  in  Fairbanks 
or  Anchorage.  This  allows  State  and 
local  officials  to  still  use  MTBE  if  they 
choose.  The  report  language  directs 
EPA,  in  conjunction  with  Alaska,  to 
conduct  further  tests  on  MTBE  to  re- 
solve the  health  effect  uncertainties. 

This  has  been  a  long  process.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  not  using  MTBE. 
The  Governor  canceled  the  program  in 
Fairbanks  on  December  11,  1992,  after  a 
surge  of  health  complaints  including 
headaches,  nausea,  vomiting,  dizziness, 
disorientation,  and  other  medical  com- 
plications. 

We  asked  the  EPA  if  they  had  studied 
the  possible  health  risks  and  the  possi- 
bility of  increased  air  toxics  emissions 
associated  with  the  use  of  MTBE  in 
Arctic  temperatures.  The  EPA  had  not 
conducted  the  proper  cold  weather 
tests.  We  insisted  then  and  we  insist 
again  that  EPA  conduct  the  appro- 
priate studies. 

Alaska  is  most  prone  to  exceed  car- 
bon monoxide  standards  during  Novem- 
ber through  March— temperatures  hit 
50  degrees  below  zero.  The  studies  have 
not  been  conducted  with  the  proper 
cold  weather  control  factors.  This 
amendment  provides  time  for  the  prop- 
er tests.  The  report  language  is  added 
urging  State  of  Alaska  and  the  EPA  to 
fund  the  proper  tests. 

The  State  epidemiologist  and  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Pre- 
vention [CDC]  link  MTBE  with  health 
complaints.     Alaska's     epidemiologist 
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had  determined  that  Alaskans  should 
not  be  subject  to  oxygenated  fuels 
until  further  definitive  studies  have 
been  conducted.  A  study  conducted  by 
the  CDC  reinforces  the  States  con- 
cerns— blood  samples  from  Fairbanks 
residents  showed  those  with  highest 
concentrations  of  MTBE  in  their  sys- 
tems had  the  most  serious  health  com- 
plaints. 

Health  risks  aside,  MTBE  may  not 
reach  the  desired  goal  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide emission  reductions  at  subarctic 
temperatures. 

Alaska  does  not  have  a  serious  air 
quality  problem.  In  1992,  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks  were  out  of  compliance 
only  2  days  each.  In  1993.  without 
MTBE.  Fairbanks  was  out  of  compli- 
ance only  2  days.  We  expect  to  be  in 
compliance  soon  without  MTBE  due  to 
our  first-rate  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance programs,  typical  automobile 
fleet  turnover,  and  the  cold  start  pro- 
gram which  puts  new  vehicle  standards 
for  carbon  monoxide  emissions  into  ef- 
fect this  model  year 

Overall,  MTBE  use  did  not  result  in  a 
net  health  benefit.  The  cure  was  worse 
than  the  problem. 

F.P.\  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MONITORING  OK 
CATHODIC.\LLY  PROTECTED  STEEL  T.ANKS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  the  chairwoman  of  the  VA- 
HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  whether  she 
would  agree  to  join  me  in  a  colloquy. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  accommodate  my 
colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  the  Chairwoman 
the  issue  of  the  monitoring  of  cathodi- 
cally-protected  underground  storage 
tanks. 

Cathodically  protected  underground 
storage  tanks  provide  three-way  corro- 
sion protection:  A  corrosion  resistent 
coating,  electrical  isolation,  and  an- 
odes pre-engineered  to  prevent  external 
corrosion  on  any  of  the  tank's  exposed 
metal  surfaces.  This  third  element  en- 
ables these  underground  storage  tanks 
to  be  cathodically-protected. 

Current  EPA  requirements  state  that 
single-wall  cathodically-protected  steel 
tanks  must  be  monitored  within  6 
months  of  installation  and  at  least 
every  3  years  thereafter.  Such  monitor- 
ing measures  how  well  anodes  attached 
to  the  tank  are  working  to  prevent  ex- 
ternal corrosion. 

Records  show  that  more  than  200,000 
of  these  tanks  have  been  installed  since 
1969  and  only  7  tank  incidents  possibly 
due  to  external  corrosion  were  on 
record.  In  addition,  the  Steel  Tank  In- 
stitute hired  a  firm  to  audit  a  cross- 
section  of  tank  owners  owning  8.000 
tanks.  Of  that  cross-section,  only  three 
instances  of  external  corrosion  were  re- 
ported. Only  one  actual  pollution  inci- 
dent, caused  by  improper  installation 
of  the  underground  storage  tank  sys- 


tem, turned  up.  That  translates  into  a 
pollution-incidence  rate  of  0.04  percent. 
This  contrasts  with  statistics  which 
forecast  a  19.5-percent  failure  rate  from 
a  database  of  almost  100.000  unpro- 
tected bare  steel  tanks. 

No  instances  of  external  corrosion 
failure  of  these  cathodically-protected 
steel  tanks,  called  sti-P3  tanks  in  the 
industry,  properly  transported  and  in- 
stalled has  ever  occurred.  This  includes 
nearly  all  sti-P3  tanks  installed  prior 
to  the  promulgation  of  EPA  regula- 
tions in  1988. 

The  EPA  has  exempted  other  new 
technology  tanks  from  additional  mon- 
itoring requirements  because  of  a  low 
failure  rate.  In  fairness,  the  sti-P3  un- 
derground storage  tank  should  receive 
the  same  exemption. 

Tank  purchasers  consider  cathodic 
protection  monitoring  every  3  years 
and  the  associated  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements costly  and  this  affects  their 
future  tank  selection.  Because  no  addi- 
tional monitoring  of  other  systems'  de- 
sign is  necessary,  tank  owners  find  it 
easier  to  purchase  these  other  de- 
signs—even though  these  other  designs 
do  not  have  the  environmental  benefits 
of  cathodic  protection. 

I  believe  that  the  EPA  should  look  at 
the  whole  picture:  the  effect  of  its  reg- 
ulations on  what  tanks  are  actually 
purchased  and  the  environmental 
strengths  of  those  tanks.  By  requiring 
a  higher  level  of  testing  for  cathodi- 
cally protected  steel  tanks,  they  are 
placed  at  an  economic  disadvantage  to 
other  tanks  which  do  not  have  to  be 
tested  periodically.  This  regulatory 
monitoring  requirement  for  cathodi- 
cally protected  tanks  actually  hurts 
the  environment  by  driving  tank  pur- 
chasers to  other  less  proven  tech- 
nologies that  do  not  have  cathodic  pro- 
tection. I  believe  that  the  EPA  should 
amend  the  post-installation  monitor- 
ing mandate  to  require  a  test  only  at 
the  time  of  installation  or  if  an  exca- 
vation is  disturbed  by  construction  or 
retrofit  activity.  This  would  also  place 
the  sti-P3  on  a  level  playing  field  with 
other  recognized  technologies.  Other- 
wise, the  use  of  this  technology  may 
die  because  of  an  unbalanced  regu- 
latory policy. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  The  committee  is 
concerned  about  the  fairness  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  require- 
ments for  cathodically  protected  steel 
tank  monitoring.  Current  EPA  require- 
ments call  for  monitoring  within  6 
months  of  installation  and  at  least 
every  3  years  thereafter. 

As  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  stated, 
this  is  the  only  EPA-approved  tank 
technology  subjected  to  confirmation 
of  the  designs  performance. 

I  believe  that  EPA  should  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  towards  a  final  deci- 
sion on  the  testing  requirements,  con- 
sidering the  comments  and  data  pre- 
sented as  well  as  the  comparative  regu- 
latory requirements  for  other  types  of 
tanks. 


MTBE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  comment  and  ask  a  question  re- 
garding the  conference  agreement  on 
amendment  numbered  85.  This  section 
would  limit  the  use  of  funds  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  en- 
force the  requirements  of  section  211 
(m)(2)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  require 
the  use  of  methyl  tertiary  butyl  ether 
[MTBE)  to  meet  the  oxygen  require- 
ments of  that  section.  I  agree  with 
Senator  Stevens,  the  sponsor  of  this 
provision,  that  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  has  raised  questions  about  the 
possible  adverse  health  effects  of  the 
use  of  MTBE  in  motor  fuels.  In  fact. 
people  in  my  home  state  of  Montana 
have  reported  ill  effects  apparently  as 
a  result  of  the  MTBE  added  to  their 
fuel.  There  have  been  complaints  of  ill- 
ness associated  with  the  use  of  MTBE 
in  several  other  states  too.  including 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  I  commend 
Senator  Stevens  for  his  work  on  this 
amendment,  and  Senator  Mikulski  for 
her  assistance  in  retaining  it  in  the 
bill. 

I  want  to  clarify  one  point  contained 
in  the  conference  report.  The  report 
states  that  the  conferees  intended  for 
EPA  to  conduct  further  MTBE  studies 
and  resolve  uncertainties  regarding  the 
health  effects  of  the  use  of  MTBE  in 
fuels.  Although  the  bill  language  re- 
garding the  restriction  on  funds  applies 
only  to  Alaska,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  EPA  studies  on  the  health  ef- 
fects of  MTBE  will  focus  on  the  risks 
regarding  MTBE  to  the  extent  they 
exist  in  other  states  as  well. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  makes  a  good  point.  I  believe 
that  there  are  advantages  to  a  broader 
study  of  the  health  effects  of  MTBE 
and  I  will  work  with  the  Senator  and 
EPA  to  achieve  that  result. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  specific  concerns  with  respect  to 
use  of  MTBE  in  Alaska  which  need  fur- 
ther study  and  the  report  language  al- 
lows those  to  be  investigated.  I  do  not 
object  to  other  states  and  areas  being 
included  in  the  study  by  EPA. 

If  Montanans  or  others  with  poten- 
tially similar  problems  want  to  be  in- 
cluded, then  I  think  they  can  be  under 
the  terms  of  the  conference  agreement. 
The  study  provision  was  intended  to 
make  sure  the  EPA  focuses  on  getting 
to  the  bottom  of  the  MTBE  complaints. 
It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  everyone 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 

I  want  to  add  one  further  note  of 
clarification.  The  studies  done  in  Fair- 
banks were  preliminary.  They  did  not 
conclusively  link  MTBE  with  health 
ailments. 

Rather  the  CDC  found  an  interesting 
correlation  between  those  with  the 
highest  blood  levels  of  MTBE  and  those 
with  the  most  health  complaints.  The 
CDC  conclusion,  and  I  talked  person- 
ally with  Dr.  Ruth  Etzel  of  the  CDC 
about   this,    was   that   the   correlation 
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from  a  scientific  standpoint  warranted 
further  investigation. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  Senators  Mi- 
kulski and  Stevens  for  that  clarifica- 
tion. I  believe  that  there  is  a  real  need 
for  EPA  to  conduct  the  necessary  re- 
search to  ascertain  the  safety  of  the 
use  of  MTBE  in  motor  fuels. 

.ADVANCED  SOLID  ROCKET  MOTOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
saddened  to  see  the  amendment  from 
the  other  body  terminating  NASA's 
Advanced  Solid  Rocket  Motor  Pro- 
gram. The  Senate  vote  in  support  of 
this  valuable  program  was  the  right 
vote,  but  unfortunately  the  House  is 
firm  in  its  opposition.  Recognizing  the 
depth  of  the  opposition  in  the  House, 
my  colleagues  and  I  do  not  plan  to  pro- 
long this  impasse  by  seeking  to  over- 
turn the  other  body's  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill,  Senator  MIKULSKI 
and  Senator  Gram.m,  for  their  steadfast 
support  of  this  program.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly Senator  Lott  and  Senator  Hef- 
lin.  for  their  hard  work  here.  Given  the 
amount  of  work  that  has  gone  into  the 
Government-owned  Yellow  Creek  facil- 
ity, as  well  as  the  improvements  made 
in  the  local  community  to  support  it.  I 
hope  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
NASA  to  reexamine  and  redefine  the 
role  of  the  Yellow  Creek  facility. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  too  rise 
to  thank  the  managers  of  this  bill  for 
their  leadership  in  support  of  the 
ASRM  Program.  This  program  is  a 
good  and  important  program  for  many 
reasons,  and  their  recognition  of  the 
need  for  the  ASRM  is  appreciated. 
There  has  been  a  massive  commitment 
of  resources  to  the  Yellow  Creek  facil- 
ity by  the  Federal  Government,  as  well 
as  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the 
local  authorities  in  Mississippi- 
schools,  roads,  other  infrastructure. 
This  commitment  of  resources  should 
not  go  unused.  May  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill.  Senator 
MIKULSKI,  if  she  supports  alternative 
utilization  of  the  Yellow  Creek  facili- 
ties'' 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
investment  that  has  been  made  in  Yel- 
low Creek— by  the  Federal  Government 
as  well  as  by  the  good  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Alabama,  and  Tennessee- 
should  not  be  squandered  if  an  eco- 
nomically and  technically  viable  use 
can  be  found.  NASA  now  has  a  facility 
as  modern  as  any  in  its  inventory,  very 
near  completion.  Senator  Cochran  was 
correct  in  suggesting  that  NASA  reex- 
amine and  redefine  the  role  of  Yellow 
Creek,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
or  conference  report  which  precludes 
NASA  from  finding  appropriate  alter- 
native uses  for  Yellow  Creek.  I  strong- 
ly encourage  NASA  to  study  this  ques- 
tion, and  hope  to  hear  from  the  agency 
shortly  on  its  progress. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  done  everything  it  can  do  in 


support  of  this  program,  thanks  to  the 
work  of  Senator  MiKULSKl.  Senator 
GraMiM.  and  others  in  this  chamber.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  support, 
and  hope  that  a  way  can  be  found  to 
utilize  Yellow  Creek  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Alabama,  and  Tennessee  so 
this  investment  is  not  wasted. 

ASBESTOS  SCHOOL  HAZARD  ABATEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues remember,  when  this  bill  was 
first  considered  on  the  Senate  floor, 
funding  for  the  Asbestos  School  Hazard 
Abatement  Program  was  restored  by  a 
vote  of  68  to  31.  I  am  disappointed  that, 
in  the  conference,  the  Senate  did  not 
get  its  will  on  this  issue.  However.  I 
know  that  the  conferees  had  difficult 
decisions  to  make,  and  that  they  did 
not  take  this  decision  lightly. 

In  the  debate  on  my  asbestos  amend- 
ment, my  colleague  from  Maryland, 
Ms.  MIKULSKI,  who  has  done  an  admira- 
ble job  in  putting  this  appropriations 
bill  together,  talked  about  the  need  for 
a  risk-based  approach  to  hazards.  For 
example,  in  many  schools  the  hazards 
of  lead  exposure,  particularly  for  very 
young  children,  is  severe — probably 
more  severe  than  many  of  the  asbestos 
abatement  projects  that  schools  have 
undertaken.  I  am  interested  in  how  my 
colleague  would  respond  to  a  proposal 
for  a  more  general  program  at  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  that 
would  help  States  address  the  greatest 
environmental  hazards  in  their  schools, 
whether  that  happens  to  be  lead,  or  as- 
bestos, or  radon,  or  some  other  hazard. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  not  only  would  re- 
spond positively  to  that  approach,  I 
would  be  glad  to  work  with  my  col- 
league to  develop  just  such  a  program. 
As  we  both  noted  in  the  debate  on  the 
school  asbestos  amendment,  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  being  on  opposite  sides 
of  any  issue,  particularly  an  issue  that 
involves  schools.  But  perhaps  we  were 
not  on  opposite  sides;  we  were  just  ap- 
proaching the  same  issue  of  school  haz- 
ards from  a  different  perspective.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  work  with  my 
colleague,  as  well  as  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  who  I 
know  is  interested  in  this  issue  as  well, 
to  address  the  environmental  hazards 
that  children  face  in  their  schools. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  both  my  colleagues  for  their  at- 
tention to  this  important  matter.  I 
look  forward  to  joining  them  in  devel- 
oping a  program  that  will  give  schools 
both  the  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance they  need  to-  remedy  environ- 
mental hazards  in  their  buildings.  If  we 
are  to  foster  healthy,  active  young 
minds,  we  must  safeguard  and  promote 
the  physical  health  and  well-being  of 
our  children.  Toward  that  end.  we  must 
ensure  a  safe,  healthy  environment  in 
our  Nation's  schools.  Childhood  expo- 
sure to  lead  is  of  particular  concern,  as 
such  exposure  can  literally  rob  a  child 
of  his  or  her  intellect. 


Again.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
clarifying  this  issue  and  I  look  forward 
to  continuing  to  work  with  them  to  ad- 
dress environmental  hazards  in  our 
schools. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  both  of  my  col- 
leagues for  their  leadership. 

RESEARCH  TRIANGLE  PARK,  NC 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  earlier  planned  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  conference  report  on  the 
VA-HUD  appropriations  bill.  My 
amendment  would  have  prevented  the 
EPA  from  continuing  to  fund  design 
and  planning  of  a  proposed  building  in 
Research  Triangle  Park,  NC. 

However,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  Senate  has  regained  authorization 
authority  over  public  buildings 
through  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee.  The  House  agreed  to 
a  resolution  in  conjunction  with  Treas- 
ury. Postal  appropriations,  which 
specifies  that  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  either  House  can  halt  a  pub- 
lic building  with  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  that  project. 

In  that  light,  I  do  not  think  it  is  nec- 
essary to  amend  the  conference  report. 
Rather.  I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
and  ask  their  intentions  in  regard  to 
EPA  budget  appropriations  for  plan- 
ning of  the  new  facility. 

Environment  and  Public  Works  may 
not  approve  this  project.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  me  that  EPA  should 
continue  to  spend  taxpayer  money  for 
blueprints,  and  so  forth,  of  a  facility 
that  may  never  be  built.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  agree  that  the 
EPA  should  quit  wasting  money  on  this 
project  until  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  has  approved 
chc  DroiGct'' 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion process  for  the  construction  of 
Federal  buildings  has  undergone  sig- 
nificant revision  since  our  conference, 
I  believe  it  would  be  prudent  for  the 
EPA  to  wait  for  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  to  pass  a  res- 
olution of  approval  of  this  project  be- 
fore obligating  the  $3  million  made 
available  in  the  VA-HUD  bill  for  this 
project. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  The 
EPA  should  wait  for  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee's  disposi- 
tion of  this  issue  and  if  the  GSA  is  pro- 
hibited from  continuing  this  project,  it 
would  certainly  be  my  view  that  the 
EPA  should  consider  alternative  uses 
for  the  $3  million. 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH.  Mr.  President,  as 
majority  and  minority  managers  of  the 
bill  before  us,  do  the  Senators  agree 
that  if  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  does  not  approve  or 
authorize  this  project,  that  decision 
calls  into  question  the  viability  of  the 
project,  and  that  the  EPA  should  not 
allocate  funds  for  the  EPA/RTP? 
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Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr  President.  I 
would  agree  that  it  makes  little  sense 
for  EPA  to  proceed  with  obligating  the 
S3  million  in  additional  design  funds 
for  the  RTP  consolidation  if  the  $8  mil- 
lion in  additional  design  funds  provided 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Treasury- 
Postal  bill  is  not  available  in  fiscal 
year  1994. 

Should  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  take  such  an  action, 
which  calls  into  question  the  future  vi- 
ability of  this  project.  I  would  expect 
that  future  alternative  uses  of  the  $3 
million  would  be  addressed  in  the 
EPA's  operating  plan  that  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations for  review  and  approval. 

Mr  President.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing the  comments  of  my  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  staff  on  the  VA-HUD  bill  for  all 
they  have  done  to  move  this  bill  in  an 
expeditious  way.  and  the  staff  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  himself.  It  is 
very  much  appreciated. 

I  have  one  regret,  and  that  is  the 
ASRM  had  to  be  deleted.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  wants  to  speak 
on  it.  We  will  work  with  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  in  helping 
those  people  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  Senator  Mikulski, 
chair  of  our  subcommittee,  in  rec- 
ommending to  the  Senate  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  the  VA-HUD,  and 
Independent  Agencies  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Consideration  of  this  measure  was 
very  difficult  because  of  the  heavy  de- 
mands and  expectations  made  of  pro- 
grams within  the  broad  jurisdiction  of 
the  subcommittee,  coupled  with  the 
constraints  on  discretionary  spending 
in  our  budget  allocation. 

The  bill  as  recommended  totals  $68.3 
billion.  This  is  $1.3  billion  less  than  the 
President's  budget  request,  and  the 
same  level  appropriated  for  these  pro- 
grams last  year. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
the  $1,946  billion  requested  by  the 
President  for  the  space  station.  Be- 
cause of  the  major  redesign  and  the  re- 
cently announced  intention  to  broaden 
Russian  participation  in  the  program, 
funds  are  fenced  to  assure  that  all  sci- 
entific and  cost  changes  meet  current 
program  goals.  This  is  within  an  over- 
all NASA  budget  that  is  $700  million 
less  than  the  administration's  request. 

The  largest  increase,  by  far,  is  pro- 
vided for  discretionary  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Medi- 
cal care  alone  will  receive  a  7  percent 
increase  and  on  top  of  that,  the  rec- 
ommendation adds  a  $500  million  con- 
tingency appropriation  to  address  re- 
quirements of  national  health  care  re- 


form which  may  be  enacted  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Investment  in  basic  research  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion are  proposed  for  a  10-percent  in- 
crease. This  will  continue  this  critical 
investment  in  developing  the  tech- 
nologies which  will  drive  our  economy 
into  the  next  century 

The  conference  agreement  reflects 
the  policy  of  avoiding  site-specific  ear- 
marks and  sharply  limits  legislative 
provisions,  reversing  practices  which 
have  been  heavily  criticized  in  the  re- 
cent past.  I  would  note,  however,  that 
continued  constraint  in  this  regard  is 
dependent  on  timely  enactment  of 
needed  legislative  measures  and  effec- 
tive executive  branch  administration 
of  programs  to  meet  priority  concerns 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late,  and 
we  have  a  lot  to  do.  Let  me  just  say 
this.  I  have  enjoyed  working  with  our 
distinguished  chairman,  Barbara  Mi- 
kulski. She  is  one  of  the  smartest, 
toughest  Members  of  Congress.  She 
does  a  great  job.  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  her  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  this  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

OXYGENATED  FUELS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  those  involved  in  the  one  year 
oxygenated  fuel  timeout  for  Alaskans. 
The  timeout  is  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  the  fiscal 
year  1994  VA,  HUD,  and  Independent 
Agencies  appropriations  bill. 

Chairman  MiKULSKi,  Senator  Gramm, 
Congressman  Stokes,  and  Congress- 
man Lewis  had  the  patience  to  allow 
Senator  MURKOWSKI  and  me  to  include 
the  solution  in  the  context  of  their  bill. 

Senator  Baucus  and  Senator  Chafee 
helped  in  the  Senate  to  clear  this 
amendment  to  address  the  needs  of 
Alaskans.  Chairman  Dingell  and  Con- 
gressman Waxman  accommodated  us  in 
the  House. 

I  am  grateful  to  them  for  hearing  the 
voices  of  Alaskans.  I  know  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  balanced  solution,  but 
they  were  fair. 

This  solution  to  the  oxygenated  fuels 
problems  of  Alaskans  was  needed  be- 
cause fuels  with  high  oxygen  content 
are  required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
They  are  required  to  reduce  carbon 
monoxide  emissions,  something  I  agree 
should  be  done. 

A  plan  to  limit  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  was  agreed  to  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  an  sispect  of  the  plan  in- 
volved use  of  so  called  oxygenated  fuels 
in  carbon  monoxide  nonattainment 
areas. 

One  type  of  oxygenated  fuel,  MTBE, 
was  used  in  Alaska  last  winter.  Inci- 
dentally, last  winter  was  the  first  year 
these  fuels  were  required  under  the  act. 


Alaskans  had  trouble  with  this  fuel 
and  hundreds  in  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks reported  health  problems— vom- 
iting, dizziness,  lightheadedness,  head- 
aches, shortness  of  breath,  inflamma- 
tion—associated with  fueling  vehicles 
or  driving. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  at 
the  request  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  in- 
vestigated these  health  complaints. 
The  CDC  used  very  sophisticated  equip- 
ment to  measure  MTBE  in  blood  sam- 
ples and  found  MTBE  in  varying  levels 
in  the  blood. 

As  reported  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  results  of  CDC's  prelimi- 
nary studies— and  I  emphasize  prelimi- 
nary—showed a  correlation  between 
the  amounts  of  MTBE  in  the  blood- 
stream and  the  health  complaints.  The 
studies  did  not  conclusively  show  a 
cause  and  effect  relationship  between 
MTBE  and  the  health  complaints.  This 
is  one  reason  why  more  studies  are  nec- 
essary. 

The  agreement  we  reached  for  a  one 
year  exclusion  of  oxygenated  MTBE 
fuel  in  Alaska  will  allow  further  stud- 
ies in  ultra-cold  temperatures  such  as 
we  experience  in  Alaska. 

I  understand  that  the  EPA  has  sub- 
stantially more  research  from  the 
South  48  on  which  to  base  health  con- 
clusions. EPA  stated  it  has  no  existing 
basis  on  which  to  question  the  contin- 
ued use  of  MTBE;  the  studies  requested 
by  this  report  should  address  whether 
there  now  is  a  basis  as  demonstrated 
by  the  CDC  and  Stamford,  CT  study  to 
rethink  MTBE. 

I  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  who  has  been  so  helpful  in 
getting  this  provision  through  the  con- 
ference, and  to  whom  I  have  repeatedly 
expressed  my  personal  gratitude  for 
her  steadfast  support,  if  this  interpre- 
tation is  shared  by  the  conferees. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  yes  it 
is.  Alaskans  had  a  real  problem  with 
MTBE  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
reached  an  agreement  with  House  and 
Senate  authorizers  and  appropriators 
on  an  acceptable  solution.  I  am  glad  I 
was  able  to  help. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
EPA  and  CDC  should  cooperate  on  a 
risk  assessment.  The  risk  examined 
from  MTBE  and  other  oxygenates 
needs  to  be  examined  by  these  agencies 
to  provide  the  facts  so  people  know  the 
relative  impact  of  various  oxygenated 
fuel  options. 

Our  agreement,  grants  a  one  year  ex- 
emption for  Alaska  from  Clean  Air  Act 
section  21  Km)  requirements  and  the  re- 
sultant possibility  that  highway  fund- 
ing sanctions  might  be  imposed  for  not 
enforcing  the  oxygenated  fuel  man- 
dates of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Alaskans 
are  creative;  we  are  already  looking  for 
alternatives  to  MTBE. 

Again,  I  thank  all  involved  for  help- 
ing us  try  to  find  a  long-term  solution 
to  the  problem.  I  add  a  special  thanks 
to  Carol  Browner  and  the  EPA  for  their 
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concern,  consideration,  time,  under- 
standing, and  help  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  per- 
sonally the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
Senator  MiKULSKi,  for  what  she  has 
done  to  help  us  in  Alaska  on  a  serious 
issue  in  this  bill,  and  also  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  do  include  Congressman 
Stokes  and  Congressman  Lewis  for 
their  patience  with  me,  in  particular 
on  this  bill.  They  have  been  very  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

ASRM 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
address  the  issue  of  the  advanced  solid 
rocket  motor  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ference report.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  just  made  and 
her  willingness  to  work  in  regard  to 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  repeat  the 
various  arguments  that  have  been 
made  in  support  of  the  ASRM,  other 
than  to  briefly  summarize  some  of 
them.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  safety  of  our  astronauts  and 
the  safety  of  the  shuttle  should  dictate 
the  decision  that  the  ASRM  be  com- 
pleted and  used.  The  fact  that  it  would 
cost  more  to  terminate  than  to  com- 
plete, regardless  of  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  used  in  putting  the  space  station  in 
orbit,  is  still  a  valid  argument.  The 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  Russians 
will  participate  in  the  space  station 
program  is,  to  a  large  extent,  depend- 
ent on  the  use  of  the  ASRM.  These  ar- 
guments were  persuasive  in  defeating 
the  effort  to  terminate  the  ASRM  in 
the  Senate  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  battle  this  year  is  not  the  first 
one  that  we  have  had  on  the  ASRM.  It 
is  actually  the  fourth  year  in  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  for  the  ASRM, 
and  the  Senate  has  had  to  come  to  its 
rescue  and  then  provide  the  funds  in 
conference.  Actually,  the  Senate  has 
kept  the  ASRM  program  alive  up  until 
now. 

It  is  rather  clear  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  support  the 
ASRM  Program  this  year.  It  is  a  fact  of 
life  and  we  must  recognize  it.  Five 
times  this  year  the  House  has  voted 
against  funding  the  ASRM.  First,  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  funds  for  the 
ASRM  from  the  appropriations  bill  re- 
ceived an  overwhelming  vote  of  379  to 
43.  Then,  an  effort  was  made  to  try  to 
save  the  facility  and  use  the  facility 
for  other  space  endeavors,  thereby  sav- 
ing jobs.  It  was  to  be  done  through  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  nozzle  work, 
and  the  refurbishing  of  used  solid  rock- 
et motors  that  have  been  retrieved 
from  the  ocean,  would  be  undertaken 
at  the  Yellow  Creek  location.  This  was 
likewise  defeated  by  the  House  in  the 
authorization  bill  by  a  vote  of  303  to 


111.  However,the  Senate  approved  fund- 
ing for  the  ASRM  in  its  appropriations 
bill  and  the  conference  committee  ap- 
proved funding.  When  the  conference 
report  was  presented  to  the  House,  the 
House  rejected  the  report  on  the  basis 
of  the  funding  for  the  ASRM  by  a  vote 
of  305  to  123.  The  fifth  vote  was  just  a 
day  or  so  ago  when  the  House  approved 
a  measure,  by  a  vote  of  401  to  30,  which 
eliminated  funding  for  the  ASRM,  and 
distributed  the  funds  among  other  pro- 
grams. Despite  heroic  efforts  by  Con- 
gressmen Jamie  whitten.  Bud  Cramer 
of  Alabama,  Tom  Bevill,  and  others— 
Sonny  Montgomery,  of  Mississippi— it 
is  clear  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  dead  set 
against  the  ASRM. 

The  issue  comes  down  to  What  can 
the  Senate  do?  Frankly,  we  must  first 
ask  the  question,  What  if  the  Senate 
voted  to  fund  ASRM  again  either  by 
voting  down  the  conference  report  or 
making  an  amendment  thereto?  If  we 
did  that,  what  would  be  the  outcome?  I 
repeat  the  question:  What  if  the  Senate 
voted  to  fund  ASRM  again,  either  by 
voting  down  the  conference  report  or 
making  an  amendment  thereto?  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  regardless  of 
what  the  Senate  does  the  House  will 
never  go  along  with  funding  the  ASRM. 

Frankly,  a  win  in  the  Senate  at  this 
time  on  the  ASRM  would  be  no  win  at 
all.  It  would  face  certain  death  when 
returned  to  the  House.  The  fact  of  life 
is  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  not  vote  to  fund  ASRM.  As  much 
as  I  hate  to  admit  it,  ASRM  is  dead. 

Are  there  some  advantages  for  the 
Yellow  Creek  site  by  adopting  the  con- 
ference report?  Yes,  I  think  so.  The 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  is 
really  the  best  hope  that  wc  have  to 
make  use  of  the  facility  at  the  Yellow 
Creek  site  in  the  future. 

The  Yellow  Creek  site  can  be  used  in 
connection  with  many  space  activities. 
It  could  well  be  used  in  upgrading  the 
present  RSRM  to  enhance  its  safety 
and  to  enhance  its  lifting  power.  The 
facility  could  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  types  of  activity  that  are 
closely  related,  like  nozzle  work  on  the 
RSRM  and  other  nozzle  work.  It  could 
be  used  to  refurbish  the  spent  RSRM 
shells  after  they  are  retrieved  from  the 
ocean.  The  facilities  could  further  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  possibility 
of  building  an  aluminum  lithium  tank. 
The  use  of  the  facility  would  benefit 
the  space  program  and  be  a  cost  saver. 
It  can  be  used  in  many  other  ways 
other  than  what  I  have  mentioned. 

The  language  of  the  conference  re- 
port that  is  before  us  today  does  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  facilities  at  the 
Yellow  Creek  site  in  connection  with 
these  types  of  activities.  It  is  silent  in 
that  regard.  If  you  will  recall,  in  the 
House  authorization  bill,  they  voted  to 
prohibit  the  completion  of  the  facili- 
ties and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities for  such  activities.  I  am  fearful 


that  if  the  Senate  voted  to  go  back  to 
conference,  the  end  result  would  be 
that  the  House  would  insist  on  a  prohi- 
bition against  such  uses  of  the  facility. 
As  it  stands  now,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  worth  that  gamble. 

I  have  had  discussions  with  numerous 
officials  about  the  future  of  the  Yellow 
Creek  site.  I  believe  these  officials  will 
endeavor  to  make  use  of  the  facility  in 
a  way  that  will  benefit  the  space  pro- 
gram, save  money  in  the  long  term, 
and  provide  jobs.  It  would  require  only 
$32  million  to  complete  the  facility.  It 
is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1993,  only  a  few  short  months 
away.  From  the  assurances  that  I  have 
received  from  numerous  officials,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
the  facility  can  be  used  in  the  space 
program.  Estimates  regarding  jobs  to 
be  saved  at  the  Yellow  Creek  location 
run  as  high  as  1,000.  That  would  of 
course,  depend  on  the  type  of  use  that 
is  made  of  the  Yellow  Creek  facilities  if 
such  use  is  made  and  what  is  conducted 
therein.  So  we  will  have  to  wait  and 
see  relative  to  that. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  accomplish  anything 
by  trying  to  put  an  amendment  on  to 
this  conference  report  or  to  take  other 
procedural  actions  relative  to  ASRM. 
It  would  be  an  exercise  in  futility.  It  is 
a  fact  of  life  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  never  vote  to  include 
it  in  any  final  legislation  that  is 
passed.  Therefore,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  proper  course  of  action  on  this 
bill  is  to  cut  our  losses  and  try  to  use 
the  Yellow  Creek  site  to  benefit  the 
space  program,  save  money,  and  pro- 
vide jobs  in  the  future. 

So  under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  in  the  Senate  should  en- 
deavor at  this  time  to  defeat  the  con- 
ference report  and  to  make  any  amend- 
ment thereto. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  response  to  his  statement? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  statement  and  his 
comments  and  also  for  his  hard  work  in 
helping  to  ensure  that  this  program 
was  carefully  considered  in  the  Senate; 
that  the  Senate  supported  it,  voted  on 
a  record  vote  to  continue  the  program, 
but  in  recognition  of  the  reality  of  the 
House  action  to  kill  this  program  as 
configured  and  defined  in  the  original 
legislation  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  continue  to  hold  the  Senate  up  on 
this  issue  but,  rather,  to  proceed  to  ex- 
amine alternatives. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  observe 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
been  very  involved,  as  have  other  Sen- 
ators, in  trying  to  assure  that  NASA 
explores  every  opportunity  to  use  the 
investment  which  has  already  been 
made  in  this  important  facility.  About 
$1.5  billion  in  Federal  funds  has  already 
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been  committed  to  this  site,  to  the 
construction  of  this  new  and  modern 
rocket  motor  plant.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
aster of  immense  proportions  not  to 
use  it  for  something.  We  have  been  as- 
sured that  NASA  will. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  remarks  and  for  his 
leadership  and  let  him  know  we  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  and  the  effective 
work  he  has  done  in  support  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi.  He 
has  been  heroic  in  his  efforts  and  has 
worked  tirelessly,  as  has  the  other  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Lott.  Their 
efforts  in  this  regard  have  for  4  years 
enabled  us  to  keep  this  project  alive. 
The  House  would  not  provide  funding 
for  it. 

I  particularly  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  his  staff  for  their  cooperation, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  is  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  his  staff  for  their 
work.  They  have  worked  with  us  in  this 
regard. 

The  Senate  did  vote  to  fund  it,  and  in 
conference  they  provided  the  funding, 
but  the  House  has  turned  it  down.  As  I 
outlined  earlier,  they  have  voted  now 
five  times,  and  I  think  you  just  have  to 
come  to  the  recognition  that  in  a  two- 
house  legislative  body  you  have  to 
have  both  bodies  to  support  legislation 
and  appropriations.  Obviously,  they  are 
not  going  to  do  it.  So  regardless  of 
what  we  do  in  the  Senate,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  dead  and  I  admit  it. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  all  time  is  yielded  back. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  con- 
ference report  is  agreed  to.  The  Senate 
concurs  en  bloc  in  the  House  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
the  motions  to  reconsider  en  bloc  are 
laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Senate  concurred  en  bloc  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  Nos.  38  and 
113.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  38  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

For  the  urban  revitalization  demonstra- 
tion program  under  the  third  paragraph 
under  the  head  •'Homeownership  and  Oppor- 
tunity for  People  Everywhere  grants  (HOPE 
grants)"  in  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1993.  Public  Law  102-389.  106  Stat.  1571. 
1579.  $778,240,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  notwithstanding 
the  first  proviso  in  such  third  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  discretion  to  approve 


funding  for  more  than  fifteen  applicants: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the  fore- 
going amount  that  is  used  for  the  urban  revi- 
talization demonstration  program  shall  be 
made  available  for  an  application  that  was 
not  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  May  26. 
1993:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  foregoing 
$778,240,000.  the  Secretary  may  use  up  to 
$2,500,000  for  technical  assistance  under  such 
urban  revitalization  demonstration,  to  be 
made  available  directly,  or  indirectly  under 
contracts  or  grants,  as  appropriate:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  conforming  the 
program's  standards  and  criteria  set  forth 
herein,  with  subsequent  authorization  legis- 
lation that  may  be  enacted  into  law:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  $778,240,000  made 
available  under  this  heading. 

$20,000,000  shall  be  made  to  eligible  grant- 
ees under  the  urban  revitalization  dem- 
onstration program,  to  implement  programs 
authorized  under  subtitle  D  of  title  IV.  and 
of  which.  $10,000,000  shall  be  made  for  youth 
apprenticeship  training  activities  for  joint 
labor-management  organizations  pursuant  to 
section  3(ch2)(Bi  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  as  amended. 

INNOVATIVE  HOMELESS  INITIATIVES 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

For  the  innovative  homeless  initiatives 
demonstration  program  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  HUD  Demonstration  Act  of  1993. 
$100,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

CAPACITY  BUILDING  FOR  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING 

For  the  capacity  building  for  community 
development  and  affordable  housing  program 
as  authorized  by  section  4  of  the  HUD  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1993.  $20,000,000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  113  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

:  Provided  further.  That,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  102-486.  an  amount  equal  to  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  utility  energy  effi- 
ciency and  water  conservation  cash  rebates 
received  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  additional  energy  efficiency  and 
water  conservation  measures,  including  fa- 
cility surveys:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  provided  in  this  Act  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion shall  be  available  for  other  than  termi- 
nation costs  of  the  advanced  solid  rocket 
motor  program. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  amounts  appropriated  in  this 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1994  shall  be:  $4,853,500,000 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Sjjace  Ad- 
ministration "Space  flight,  control  and  data 
communications".  $517,700,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion •Construction  of  facilities'. 
$7,529,300,000  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  "Research  and  de- 
velopment ".  $1,480,853,000  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  'Hazardous  sub- 
stance superfund  ".  $1,998,500,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  -Research  and  re- 
lated activities  ".  and  $110,000,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  "Academic  re- 
search infrastructure". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  give  me  10  seconds,  I  will 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  a  period  of 
morning  business  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  10 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COLSTON  LEWIS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend, 
Colston  "Choke"  Lewis,  who  passed 
away  recently  at  the  age  of  81. 

Choke  Lewis  not  only  saw  a  lot  of 
history  during  his  81  years,  he  made 
some  history,  as  well. 

As  a  pioneering  civil  rights  attorney 
in  Richmond,  VA,  in  the  1950's,  Choke 
served  as  a  consulting  attorney  to  the 
NAACP.  where  his  assignments  in- 
cluded, assisting  on  some  of  the  major 
civirYights  cases  of  our  time,  including 
Brown  versus  Board  of  Education. 

In  1970,  President  Nixon  would  recog- 
nize Choke's  commitment  to  equality 
by  appointing  him  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Choke  dur- 
ing my  service  as  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  early  1970's. 
Choke  served  as  Virginia's  national 
committeeman,  and  he  helped  to 
spread  the  message  that  the  doors  of 
the  Republican  Party  were  open  to  all 
Americans. 

But  perhaps  Choke's  biggest  con- 
tributions were  to  the  people  of  his  be- 
loved Richmond.  Chairman  of  the  Rich- 
mond Electoral  Board,  trustee  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church,  member  of  the 
Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Richmond  Industrial  Development 
Authority— Choke  never  tired  of  work- 
ing to  build  better  neighborhoods  and  a 
better  city. 

Choke  not  only  believed  in  the  prom- 
ise of  America,  but  he  was  also  willing 
to  risk  his  life  for  his  country,  receiv- 
ing the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  he  re- 
ceived during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  Choke  Lewis  was  a 
man  who  loved  his  family,  his  city,  and 
his  country.  He  will  be  greatly  missed, 
and  I  know  all  Members  of  this  body 
join  with  me  in  extending  our  sym- 
pathies to  his  wife,  Glenyce,  his  son, 
Colston,  Jr.,  and  his  entire  family. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 


SALUTE  TO  JOHN  CRUTCHER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  Kan- 
sans  who  are  deserving  of  special  rec- 
ognition. 

Today,  I  have  the  special  privilege  of 
recognizing  John  Crutcher,  who  besides 
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being  an  outstanding  public  servant,  is 
also  a  longtime  friend  of  mine. 

I  salute  John  because  today  is  his 
last  day  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Rate  Commission.  First 
appointed  by  President  Reagan  over  11 
years  ago,  John's  Kansas  common 
sense  has  served  the  Commission  and 
Americans  very  well. 

Just  this  morning  I  noticed  a  head- 
line in  a  business  publication  stating, 
"Postal  Watchdog  Retires."  The  article 
highlighted  John's  tireless  efforts  to 
increase  productivity  and  keep  costs 
down  at  the  Postal  Service. 

John's  service  on  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  completes  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  of  service  to  Kansas 
and  America— a  career  which  began  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  where  John  served  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

I  first  got  to  know  John  when  we  en- 
tered Kansas  politics  at  about  the  same 
time.  After  first  serving  in  the  Kansas 
State  Senate,  John  was  twice  elected 
as  our  Lieutenant  Governor. 

John  came  to  Washington  in  1970. 
when  President  Nixon  named  him  as 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  State 
and  Local  Government  in  the  Office  of 
Equal  Opportunity. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  John  also  served  as 
my  administrative  assistant  for  2 
years,  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Transportation  Policy  Study 
Commission. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  Senator 
Kasseb.\um  joins  with  me  in  thanking 
John  for  his  many  years  of  service  to 
his  country,  and  in  wishing  John  and 
his  wife,  Edie,  best  of  luck  in  the  days 
and  years  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SUNFLOWER 
SISTERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
group  of  women  who  have  helped  to 
meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  Kansas  for 
the  past  100  years. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1983  that  three 
sisters  from  Red  Bud,  IL,  first  stepped 
on  Kansas  soil  to  teach  at  St.  Teresa's 
Parish  School  in  Westphalia,  KS. 

Since  then,  more  than  400  Kansas 
women  have  followed  in  their 
firststeps.  Officially  known  as  the  "Sis- 
ter Adorers,"  these  women  earned  the 
special  Kansas  nickname  of  the  "Sun- 
flower Sisters"  because  of  their  unique 
fluted  habits. 

Now  headquartered  in  Wichita,  the 
Sunflower  Sisters  have  ministered  in 
more  than  100  communities  and  par- 
ishes in  Kansas,  and  currently  serve  in 
22  dioceses  in  the  United  States  and 
Korea. 

Whether  the  mission  is  health  care, 
serving  those  in  need,  educating  our 
youth,  or  caring  for  the  elderly.  Sister 
Adorers    have    made    a    positive    dif- 


ference in  so  many  ways  to  so  many 
people. 

The  centennial  of  the  Sister  Adorers 
is  being  celebrated  this  fall  in  18  Kan- 
sas communities  with  celebratory 
prayer  services. 

I  know  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
join  me  in  saluting  the  Sister  Adorers 
on  their  centennial  anniversary,  and  I 
know  that  their  tradition  of  serving 
others  will  continue  for  many  years  to 
come. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  stood  at  $4,405,120,107,183.66  as 
of  the  close  of  business  yesterday,  Oc- 
tober 20.  Averaged  out,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America  owes  a 
part  of  this  massive  debt,  and  that  per 
capita  share  is  $17,145.95. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JACK 
HYNES 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  share  my 
thoughts  on  this  evening's  tribute  to 
Jack  Hynes  and  his  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  field  of  broadcast 
journalism.  Jack  Hynes  has  always 
been  a  unique  man,  one  of  truly  ex- 
traordinary vision,  integrity,  dignity, 
and  courage. 

Jack  is  held  in  the  highest  regard  not 
only  for  his  straightforward  reporting 
of  the  news,  but  also  for  the  lofty 
standards  and  unwavering  ethical  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  invariably  has  based 
his  conduct.  Objectivity  coupled  with  a 
steadfast  commitment  to  report  the 
truth  are  the  benchmarks  of  his  highly 
principled  approach  to  disseminating 
the  news. 

Boston  has  been  most  privileged  that 
Jack  chose  to  remain  here  throughout 
his  38  years  of  broadcasting  excellence. 
His  example  is  one  to  be  followed  and 
aspired  to;  his  fine  reputation  as  both  a 
broadcaster  and  a  man  has  inspired  to- 
night's celebration,  just  as  his  enthu- 
siasm and  initiative  will  continue  to 
serve  to  motivate  current  and  future 
broadcasters  to  make  valiant  strides  in 
their  field.  Such  a  legacy  should  bring 
great  pride  to  Jack,  his  family,  and 
those  fortunate  enough  to  be  his  col- 
leagues. 

I  regret  I  cannot  attend  the  celebra- 
tion for  Jack  tonight,  as  it  would  be 
both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  share 
directly  with  him  and  his  family  this 
most  richly  deserved  tribute,  but  I  join 
in  complimenting  and  congratulating 
him. 


ism  in  his  chosen  field.  The  man  of 
whom  we  speak,  Robert  B.  "Bob" 
Hendrix,  president  of  the  Cape 
Girardeau  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will 
be  retiring  in  the  very  near  future,  but 
before  that  we  would  be  remiss  if  we 
did  not  recognize  the  significant  im- 
pact he  has  had  on  many  Missourians. 

No  stone  has  gone  unturned  in  his  de- 
sire to  serve  his  fellow  man.  Whether  it 
be  his  tenure  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  director 
of  legislation  and  civil  affairs  with  the 
Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ex- 
ecutive manager  of  the  Hannibal 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  manager  of  the 
Washington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or 
his  final  mission  as  president  of  the 
Cape  Girardeau  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
this  great  man  has  always  set  stand- 
ards for  others  to  follow. 

Few  men  have  done  more  to  cultivate 
economic  opportunity  than  Bob 
Hendrix  has  with  the  Cape  Girardeau 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Since  1972,  his 
inspiring  work  has  led  to  economic  ex- 
pansion in  Cape  Girardeau  County  that 
has  resulted  in  thousands  of  jobs. 
Today,  the  Cape  Girardeau  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  a  vibrant  community- 
based  organization  seeking  to  mobilize 
the  public  and  commerce  in  programs 
and  activities  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life. 

Many  would  be  satisfied  with  this 
lifetime  of  monumental  accomplish- 
ments in  commerce,  but  not  Bob 
Hendrix.  To  the  contrary,  this  man  has 
sought  to  reach  out  and  serve  human- 
ity through  volunteer  civic,  religious, 
academic,  and  other  humanitarian  acts 
in  benevolent  support  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  light  of  all  these  accomplish- 
ments, if  anyone  of  you  were  to  meet 
Bob  Hendrix  on  the  street  today  and 
ask  him  how  things  were,  you  would 
likely  hear  the  Hendrix  cliche,  "If  I 
were  any  better  I  would  have  to  be 
twins."  This  inspirational  attitude  has 
brought  about  decades  of  achievement 
reaching  far  beyond  what  many  hope  to 
achieve  in  their  lifetime. 

This  great  democracy  which  we  all 
cherish  has  been  preserved  and  embel- 
lished because  of  great  Americans  like 
Bob  Hendrix.  It  is  our  hope  that,  with 
God's  blessing,  he  will  continue  to 
champion  that  special  spirit,  and  will 
remain  forever  appreciated  for  his  un- 
selfish commitment  to  Missourians. 


ROBERT  B.  HENDRIX  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league Mr.  Danforth  and  I  would  like 
to  give  special  recognition  today  to  a 
man  who  has  personified  professional- 


BLUE  RIBBON  OUTSTANDING  SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL— BISHOP  DENIS 
J.  O'CONNELL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  recognition  of  Bishop  Denis  J. 
O'Connell  High  School  for  their  excel- 
lence in  education.  O'Connell  High 
School  has  been  designated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  as  a  "Blue  Rib- 
bon Outstanding  Secondary  School." 
The  Blue  Ribbon  Award  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  school  recognition 
award    which    signifies    excellence    in 
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education  and  calls  attention  to  re- 
markably successful  public  and  private 
schools. 

O'Connell  High  School's  overall  edu- 
cation philosophy  is  summed  up  in 
their  motto— "Commitment  to  Excel- 
lence." It  is  dedicated  to  providing  di- 
versity and  consistency  in  excellence, 
in  developing  a  caring-sharing  edu- 
cational community,  and  producing 
young  gentlemen  and  women  who  seek 
to  expand  their  horizons  and  develop 
their  unique  capabilities. 

Its  particular  academic  strengths  lie 
in  progressive  investigations  into  the 
worlds  of  science,  math,  social  studies, 
foreign  languages,  and  fine  arts.  Its 
students  are  offered  ample  challenging 
opportunities  through  26  honor  courses. 
16  advanced  placement  courses,  and  a 
wide  selection  of  electives  ranging 
from  principles  of  debate,  and  psychol- 
ogy, to  Russian.  The  academic  program 
is  energized  by  O'Connell's  Christian 
Service  Program  and  is  enriched  by  27 
academic  extracurricular  activities.  15 
service  organizations.  3  publications, 
and  44  athletic  teams  in  17  sports. 

Fortunately  situated  within  the  geo- 
graphic locale  of  the  Nation's  capital. 
O'Connell  utilizes  these  sis  extended 
classroom  and  faculty,  cognizant  of  the 
America  2000  strategy  for  communities 
as  places  where  learning  happens.  At 
the  same  time,  it  attempts  to  inculcate 
in  the  students  both  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  the  richness  in  opportunities 
afforded  them  in  the  classroom  and 
community,  and  a  sense  of  dedication 
to  giving  back  to  others,  especially  the 
needy,  aged,  and  homeless,  in  service. 

As  a  student  leader  aptly  summed  it 
up; 

At  O'Connell  we  have  so  much  offered  us; 
It's  hard  to  single  out  only  one  thingr  But 
when  it  domes  down  to  what  makes 
O'Connell  unique,  it's  that  we  all  care  for 
each  other. 

O'Connell  High  School  is  a  testimony 
to  the  imagination  and  dedication  that 
mark  education  reform  efforts  around 
the  country.  O'Connell's  outstanding 
leadership  has  demonstrated  the  key 
ingredients  that  create  an  excellent 
learning  environment  for  high  school 
students.  For  their  discipline  and  dedi- 
cation to  educational  excellence. 
O'Connell's  faculty  and  students  de- 
serve our  highest  congratulations. 


FRANK  RAINES  IS  CUTTING  COSTS 
FOR  MANY  HOME  BUYERS 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 2  years  ago.  a  good  friend  of 
mine.  Frank  Raines,  became  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  An  article  in 
the  Friday,  September  24,  American 
Banker  entitled  "Fannie  Mae  Exec  De- 
termined to  End  the  Paper  Chase"  de- 
tails the  innovative  work  he  is  doing  to 
cut  costs  for  many  potential  home  buy- 
ers. 

The  article  sets  out  how  he  is  trying 
to  speed  up  the  mortgage  process  and 


cut  the  cost  of  originating  a  mortgage 
and  purchasing  a  home  by  perhaps  as 
much  as  $1,200,  or  50  percent,  for  lend- 
ers. The  article  states  that  these 
"lower  costs  would  be  passed  on  to 
consumer,  and  would  also  make  it  easi- 
er for  lenders  and  Fannie  to  increase 
lending  for  affordable  housing." 

I  want  to  commend  Frank  Raines  for 
this  important  work.  I'm  pleased,  but 
not  at  all  surprised,  that  he  is  pursuing 
innovations  that  cut  costs  for  potential 
home  buyers  and  encourage  more  lend- 
ing for  affordable  housing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  American  Banker 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows; 

(From  the  American  Banker.  Sept.  24.  1993) 

F.^NNIE  Mae  Exec  Determined  To  End  the 

Paper  Chase 

(By  Snigdha  Prakash) 

Washington. --In  the  hush  of  his  office  at 
Fannie  Mae.  with  its  hifrh  ceiling  and  oak 
floors.  Frank  Raines  is  plotting  a  revolution. 

His  goal  is  to  overthrow  the  inefficient, 
paper-intensive  ways  of  the  mortgage  indus- 
try. Instead,  he  wants  to  install  an  industry- 
wide computer  system  that  electronically 
links  all  the  market  participants,  including 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Itself. 

Fannie  Mae's  vice  chairman  is  by  no  means 
the  first  in  the  mortgage  industry  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  so-called  seamless  processing. 
The  industry  has  fretted  for  years  about  the 
paperwork  that  weighs  it  down 

But  Mr  Raines.  44.  is  the  most  powerful 
figure  in  the  industry  to  make  technological 
Improvement  a  top  priority. 

Since  arriving  at  Fannie  two  years  ago 
from  Lazard  Freres  &  Co  .  where  he  was  a 
general  partner  in  municipal  finance.  Mr. 
Raines  has  thrown  himself  headlong  into  the 
initiative. 

BIO  cost  savings  seen 

If  he  succeeds,  the  entire  loan  origination 
process  will  speed  up  greatly  And.  according 
to  estimates  by  Fannie  Mae,  lenders  could 
see  their  average  cost  of  originating  a  loan 
fall  by  more  than  50  percent  to  S1.200. 

Lower  costs  would  be  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers, and  also  would  make  it  easier  for  lenders 
and  Fannie  to  increase  lending  for  affordable 
housing 

Exactly  what  does  Mr.  Raines  have  in 
mind'!' 

He  wants  lenders  to  bypass  pen  and  paper 
and  enter  borrower  information  directly  into 
computer,  then  share  it  electronically  with 
everyone  else  who  participates  in  the  mort- 
gage process. 

Currently,  such  data  Is  keyed  and  rekeyed 
more  than  a  dozen  times  as  lenders,  insurers, 
appraisers,  servicers,  and  others  put  it  into 
their  computer  systems,  which  often  are  in- 
compatible. 

■The  vision  is  *  *  *  simply— can  you  find  a 
way  to  get  information  in  digital  form  at  the 
earliest  possible  date?"  Mr.  Raines  said  in  a 
recent  interview 

The  system  would  then  "keep  it  in  that 
form  and  allow  [participants]  to  use  it  for 
whatever  purpose — origination,  prospecting, 
underwriting,  quality  control,  servicing,  de- 
livery, secondary  marketing— whatever  the 
purpose  that  they  have." 


The  theory  behind  an  industrywide  system 
may  be  simple,  but  its  execution  is  not.  Mr. 
Raines  has  found. 

"DIFFERE.NT  FOCUSES" 

"It  requires  standards  across  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  have  different  focuses."  Mr.  Raines 
said. 

As  the  largest  single  participant  in  the 
mortgage  market.  Fannie  Mae  has  tremen- 
dous leverage  as  it  proceeds  with  the  project. 

Chances  are  good  that  if  the  system  is  well 
designed,  it  will  be  widely  used  in  the  indus- 
try. 

The  company  is  now  designing  prototypes, 
and  Mr.  Raines  said  substantial  pieces  of  the 
technology  would  be  out  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

While  the  arch-rival  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corp.  also  is  looking  to  eliminate 
inefficiencies  in  the  primary  market,  it  has 
no  project  comparable  to  Fannie  Mae's. 

•We  want  to  have  technology  that  is  wide- 
ly accessible  to  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
people."  said  Fannie  Mae's  chairman.  James 
Johnson. 

"We  believe  the  industry  is  at  a  point  that 
it  can  make  very  substantial  strides"  in  the 
use  of  technology. 

Better  technology  will  help  Fannies  bot- 
tom line  by  improving  the  crucial  link  be- 
tween Fannie  and  the  banks,  thrifts,  and 
mortgage  bankers  who  sell  their  loans  to  the 
company.  Mr.  Raines  said. 

A  number  of  lenders,  however,  are  con- 
cerned about  how  the  technology  system  will 
affect  the  competitive  dynamics  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

Some  for  example,  worry  that  through  its 
technology  project.  Fannie  is  actually  pre- 
paring to  compete  with  them  in  making 
loans  directly  to  consumers. 

These  lenders  point  out  that  Fannie,  in 
mapping  out  its  plans,  has  been  studying 
lenders'  origination  systems  in  minute  de- 
tail. 

Does  Fannie  really  want  to  operate  such 
systems  itself? 

Mr.  Raines,  for  his  part,  said  Fannie  har- 
bors no  ambition  to  get  into  the  primary 
market. 

"I  can  tell  you  that  since  I've  been  here, 
we  haven't  spent  five  minutes  talking  about 
the  relative  benefits  of  being  in  the  origina- 
tion business,"  he  said. 

"What  we  know  is  the  secondary  market. 
We  know  the  wholesale  end  of  the  business. 
We  don't  see  what  value-added  would  bring 
In  the  origination  end  of  the  business,  espe- 
cially when  the  business  has  got  all  these 
thousands  of  competitors  out  there,"  he  said. 

COUNTRYWIDE  SEES  A  THREAT 

Meanwhile,  giant  lenders  like  Countrywide 
Credit  Industries  worry  that  Fannie  Mae's 
technology  will  render  their  own  innovations 
obsolete,  or  at  least  dilute  their  value. 

Countrywide,  based  in  Pasadena.  Calif.,  has 
helped  lead  the  industry  in  automating  the 
origination  and  underwriting  process. 

Angelo  Mozilo,  Countrywide's  vice  chair- 
man, is  concerned  that  his  company  will  lose 
the  technological  edge  that  it  has  fought  for 
If  Fannie  brings  out  Its  own  system. 

"I  thought  I  had  made  a  solid  investment" 
In  technology,  but  now  It  doesn't  seem  that 
way,  he  added. 

Once  Fannie's  system  Is  In  place,  Mr. 
Mozilo  fears,  he  will  have  to  dismantle  his 
own  system  to  get  the  same  advantages  as 
his  competition. 

Mr.  Raines  delicately  dismisses  Mr. 
Mozilo's  fears. 

"I  think  there's  some  kind  of  romancing  of 
technology  as  a  permanent  competitive  ad- 
vantage." he  said. 
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I    IT'S  HOW  YOU  USE  IT 

What  will  count  In  the  future  is  not  wheth- 
er you  have  technology,  but  how  you  use  It. 
he  said,  as  there's  nothing  to  stop  lenders 
from  putting  their  unique  stamp  on  Fannie's 
system. 

Fannie  is  designing  a  flexible  system  that 
will  meet  industry  standards  now  being 
drawn  up.  (See  accompanying  article.)  Loans 
generated  on  the  system  could  be  sold  to 
both  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac. 

But  plenty  of  logistical  problems  lie  ahead. 

For  example,  mortgage  servicers  use  big 
mainframe  computers  that  manipulate 
masses  of  information  about  the  same  loans 
every  month. 

Originators  use  personal  computers  to  plug 
in  new  Information  each  time  they  make  a 
loan. 

Says  Mr.  Raines:  "Typically,  what  happens 
Is  people  say:  I  want  the  data  In  my  way, 
only  my  way.  And  so  you  get  a  lot  of  frag- 
mentation. 

"How  do  you  make  your  seamless  approach 
fit  all  these  systems  that  people  have  devel- 
oped over  the  years?" 

So  will  Mr.  Raines  succeed  In  putting  out 
an  industrywide  system  with  Fannie's 
stamp? 

At  Freddie  Mac,  they're  not  losing  any 
sleep. 

"The  mortgage  industry  is  very,  very  old. 
It  didn't  originate  overnight.  It's  something 
that  can't  be  done  in  a  short  period  of  time.  " 
said  Richard  D.  Bryan  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  operations  at  Freddie. 

"I  don't  think  you'll  see  just  one  or  two 
utilities  [industrywide  computer  systems]  in 
this  market.  It's  too  large."  he  said. 

But  Washington  lawyer  'Vernon  E.  Jordan 
Jr.,  a  Raines  fan,  has  been  in  the  foxhole 
with  Mr.  Raines  a  couple  of  times  in  the  past 
few  years— first  when  they  worked  on  the 
transition  effort  of  Washington  Mayor  Shar- 
on Pratt  Kelly,  and  recently  on  Bill  Clin- 
ton's transition  team. 

He's  sure  Frank  Raines  will  come  through. 

"He  will  master  it.  He  will  complete  his 
task,"  said  Mr.  Jordan. 

"He's  a  strategic  thinker.  He  thinks  long 
and  deep,  and  he'.=;  a  .solid  doer." 
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DEADBEAT  AT  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  adopted  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Commerce-State- 
Justice  appropriations  bill.  There  are 
many  important  initiatives  contained 
in  that  legislation  which  have  my 
strong  support. 

However,  the  conference  committee 
has  taken  a  number  of  steps  concerning 
the  international  legal  obligations  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  United 
Nations  which  are  deeply  troubling.  In 
1983  Charles  Lichenstein,  a  Reagan  ad- 
ministration official,  invited  the 
United  Nations  to  leave  New  York; 

If  in  the  judicious  determination  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  they  feel 
that  they  are  not  welcome  and  that  they  are 
not  being  treated  with  the  hostly  consider- 
ation that  is  their  due  *  *  *  then  the  United 
States  strongly  encourages  such  member 
states  seriously  to  consider  removing  them- 
selves and  this  organization  from  the  soil  of 
the  United  States.*  *  * 

We  will  put  no  impediment  In  your  way 
*  *  •  The  members  of  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 


United  Nations  will  be  down  at  dockside 
waving  you  a  fond  farewell  as  you  sail  into 
the  sunset. 

Such  is  the  sad  state  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  even  American  geography 
today  that  one  had  to  point  out  to  Mr. 
Lichenstein  that  this  would  have  been 
difficult,  as  the  sun  in  that  vicinity 
sets  over  Hoboken,  NJ,  and  not  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  taken  a  number  of  steps  in 
the  Lichenstein  mode.  It  has  elimi- 
nated the  fourth  of  five  payments  on 
our  arrearages.  This  five  payment 
schedule  is  not  something  President 
Clinton  dreamed  up.  It  was  one  of  the 
top  foreign  policy  priorities  of  the 
Bush  administration  which  was  vigor- 
ously urged  on  the  Congress  by  Sec- 
retary Baker.  The  conference  commit- 
tee also  mandated  that  the  United 
States  withhold  10  percent  of  the  U.S. 
mandatory  contribution  until  the 
United  Nations  creates  and  fills  an  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General.  I  strongly 
support  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  In- 
spector General  at  the  United  Nations. 
Some  contributions  to  U.N.  agencies 
are  voluntary.  These  are  not.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  already  made  a  binding 
commitment  to  pay  its  annual  assessed 
contribution.  It  embraced  this  commit- 
ment as  "the  supreme  Law  of  the 
Land."  It  debases  our  own  respect  for 
the  sanctity  of  law— not  to  mention 
the  credibility  of  our  solemn  commit- 
ments in  the  eyes  of  other  nations— 
when  we  summarily  violate  the  law.  No 
one  forced  this  obligation  upon  us.  The 
U.N.  Charter  and  the  treaties  related 
to  it  are  our  handiwork.  Largely.  Con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  that 
desperately  needs  improvement  at  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  willing  to  work 
with  any  of  my  colleagues  to  bring 
about  changes.  Through  legal  means. 
This  is  not  such.  It  further  exacerbates 
the  status  of  the  United  States  as  the 
leading  deadbeat  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. Not  Syria.  Not  South  Africa.  Not 
a  prostrate  Russia.  But  the  last  re- 
maining superpower  on  earth.  Which 
will  not  pay  its  voluntarily  accepted 
debts. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  will 
have  more  authority  to  insist  upon  the 
changes  needed  at  the  United  Nations 
once  it  has  paid  this  debt. 


USE  OF  FORCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  at 
the  end  of  several  days  in  which  it  has 
been  crystal  clear  to  us  all  the  perils 
our  young  service  personnel  face  in  So- 
malia and  the  importance  that  problem 
has  assumed  for  all  of  us.  Bosnia  and 
Haiti— so  different  in  the  issues  they 
pose  and  so  far  apart — pose  similarly 
important  issues  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary involvement  and  the  use  of  force 
abroad. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  address 
these  issues  on  a  piecemeal  or  ad  hoc 


basis.  They  must  be  decided  in  the 
framework  of  agreed  rules  and  guide- 
lines satisfactory  to  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President. 

If  we  leave  matters  as  they  are,  we 
face  the  uninviting  prospect  of  an  exec- 
utive too  bound  up  by  problems  of  the 
moment  to  propose  clear  policies  and 
objectives.  In  the  midst  of  such  uncer- 
tainty, we  would  have  many  Members 
tempted  to  flock  to  the  Presidents' 
support  when  he  is  popular,  if  not  wise, 
and  to  abandon  him  if  he  is  wise,  but 
not  popular.  That  is  not  the  way  for  a 
great  Nation  to  find  its  course  in  the 
world.  When  our  military  people  stand 
ready  to  go  when  and  where  asked  and 
to  do  what  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent might  require,  we  must  do  our  ab- 
solute best  not  to  fail  them. 

The  lessons  of  Somalia,  Haiti,  and 
Bosnia  have  underscored  the  need  for  a 
careful  review  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  force.  I  sup- 
port the  resolution  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  with  jurisdiction  under  Sen- 
ate rule  XXV  l(j)(l)  over  intervention 
abroad,  declaration  of  war  and  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
nations  generally.  I  will  work  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  to  con- 
duct such  a  review. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  months 
have  served  as  unfortunate  reminders 
of  the  controversy,  perhapis  unneces- 
sary, which  erupts  over  the  direction  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  country  when 
meaningful  consultation  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress— 
who  should  be  partners  in  the  formula- 
tion of  important  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives— fails  to  reflect  the  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  applauded  President  Clinton 
for  the  degree  to  which  he  has  reached 
out  to  Members  of  the  Congress  on  re- 
cent crises  as  they  have  arisen,  par- 
ticularly the  extraordinarily  candid 
and  forthcoming  session  held  with  the 
President  on  Somalia  recently. 

Nevertheless,  as  important  as  such 
consultations  are  during  moments  of 
crises,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  as- 
sure that  meaningful  consultation  with 
Congress  occurs  at  all  levels  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy  initiatives — particularly 
those  initiatives  which  could  result  in 
commitments  by  the  United  States 
that  might  later  result  in  the  use  of 
force.  The  Framers  of  the  Constitution 
desired  to  ensure  that  the  collective 
judgment  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  should  be  brought  to  bear  in 
decisions  to  engage  U.S.  forces  in  hos- 
tilities or  situations  leading  to  them. 

As  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent has  undisputed  command  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  may  respond  to  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States.  There 
is  also  authority  for  the  proposition 
that  he  may  act  to  safeguard  American 
lives  and  property  abroad. 
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The  Constitution  confers  upon  the 
Congress,  however,  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense of  the  country,  to  declare  war.  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy  and  to  make  rules 
for  the  Government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces. 

Between  these  powers  conferred  upon 
the  President  and  the  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  are  many  areas  of  ambi- 
guity. In  1973  Congress  passed  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  Public  Law  93-148, 
over  the  veto  of  President  Nixon  to 
clarify  the  constitutional  authority  for 
the  use  of  force  and  the  respective  roles 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Briefly,  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
states  that  the  President's  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  introduce  U.S. 
forces  into  hostilities  or  imminent  hos- 
tilities are  exercised  only  pursuant  to: 
First,  a  declaration  of  war:  second,  spe- 
cific statutory  authorization;  or  third, 
a  national  emergency  created  by  an  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  or  its  forces. 
It  requires  the  President  in  every  pos- 
sible instance  to  consult  with  Congress 
before  introducing  American  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities  or  imminent 
hostilities  unless  there  has  been  a  dec- 
laration of  war  or  other  specific  con- 
gressional authorization.  It  also  re- 
quires the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress any  introduction  of  forces  into 
hostilities  or  imminent  hostilities,  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1);  into  foreign  territory  while 
equipped  for  combat,  section  4(a)(2);  or 
in  numbers  which  substantially  enlarge 
U.S.  forces  equipped  for  combat  al- 
ready in  a  foreign  nation,  section 
4(a)(3).  Once  a  report  is  submitted  "or 
required  to  be  submitted  "  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1),  Congress  must  authorize 
the  use  of  forces  within  60  to  90  days  or 
the  forces  must  be  withdrawn. 

The  U.N.  Participation  Act  of  1945. 
amended  in  1949,  was  intended  to  pre- 
scribe the  mechanics  within  the  United 
States  Government  for  giving  effect  to 
U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  establish  the  procedures 
for  U.S.  compliance  with  the  major 
international  commitments  the  United 
States  assumed  upon  ratification  of  the 
U.N.  Charter.  The  U.N.  Participation 
Act  also  provided  the  vehicle  through 
which  Congress  sought  to  implement 
the  war  powers  balance  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  United  Nations  collective  se- 
curity actions. 

The  U.N.  Participation  Act  con- 
templated congressional  approval  of 
the  President's  commitment  of  Armed 
Forces  to  U.N.  Security  Council  en- 
forcement actions  pursuant  to  article 
43  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  Clearly  article 
43  has  not  been  invoked  to  date  in  the 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  under 
chapter  VI  or  peacekeeping  operations 
under  chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
Consequently  asj>«0*t  of  our  overall  re- 
view of  the  OMCny  issues  related  to  the 
use  of  forptfabroad.  the  Congress  needs 


to  specifically  establish  clear  guide- 
lines for  committing  U.S.  forces  as  part 
of  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation and.  in  doing  so,  to  clarify  the  re- 
spective roles  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  in  authorizing  such  actions. 

There  has  been  much  controversy 
over  the  operation  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  continued  controversy  over 
the  respective  powers  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  regarding  the  use  of 
force  outside  the  United  States  and  a 
current  swirl  of  controversy  over  the 
lack  of  specific  guidelines  for  partici- 
pating in  U.N.  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. It  is  important  that  these  mat- 
ters be  reviewed  by  the  Senate  in  a  de- 
liberate manner,  and  in  a  timeframe 
that  will  allow  the  collective  judgment 
of  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  clarify  our  respective  roles 
unimpeded  by  the  heat  of  the  current 
controversies. 


MAYOR  COLEMAN  ALEXANDER 
YOUNG 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Mayor  Coleman 
A.  Young.  Mayor  Young  is  retiring 
from  office  after  20  years  of  serving  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Mayor  Young  was  born  in  Tusca- 
loosa. AL.  in  1918  and  moved  with  his 
family  to  Detroit.  MI,  as  a  child.  It  is 
apparent  that  Mr.  Young's  commit- 
ment to  public  service  was  conceived 
early  in  life  as  evidenced  by  his  in- 
volvement and  participation  in  numer- 
ous public  activities  and  causes. 

He  served  from  1942-45  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  later  transferred  to  the 
Army  Air  Corps  becoming  the  first 
black  bombardier.  Coleman  Young  was 
a  part  of  the  famous  Tuskegee  Airmen, 
the  Nation's  first  black  aviation  unit. 
In  1948  he  was  elected  director  of  an  or- 
ganization for  the  Wayne  County  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  [CIO). 
In  1961  he  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Michigan  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. He  served  in  the  Michigan  State 
senate  from  1964  to  1973.  In  1966  he  was 
named  the  Democratic  floor  leader  and 
in  1968  he  became  the  first  black  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. His  life  is  a  series  of  such 
breakthroughs. 

In  1973  Young  ran  for  the  mayoral 
seat  in  Detroit  and  became  the  first 
black  mayor  of  the  city.  Throughout 
his  tenure  as  mayor.  Young's  vision  for 
the  city  of  Detroit  remained  clear.  This 
vision  and  his  ability  to  build  bridges 
and  create  economic  opportunities  for 
Detroit  are  evident  despite  damaging 
national  policies  that  hurt  deeply  our 
urban  centers. 

In  1982,  civic  and  business  leaders 
joined  Major  Young  in  organizing  a 
foundation  dedicated  to  nurturing  lead- 
ership among  Detroit's  young  people, 
particularly  disadvantaged  minorities. 
The  creation  of  the  Coleman  Young 
Foundation  has  already  positively  im- 


pacted the  lives  of  more  than  100  De- 
troit young  people  through  college 
scholarships,  mentorship  programs, 
and  summer  internship  programs  with 
various  tri-county  businesses. 

The  tribute  dinner  to  be  held  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1993.  in  honor  of  Mayor  Young 
is  just  one  expression  of  appreciation 
from  those  whose  lives  have  been 
touched  and  influenced  by  his  many 
years  of  dedication  to  helping  others, 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
honoring  one  of  America's  great  urban 
leaders,  the  Honorable  Mayor  Coleman 
A.  Young,  truly  a  man  of  the  people, 
who  spent  his  political  life  fighting  for 
equity  and  justice 


THE  WESTERN  SAHARA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  speak  about  an  issue  which  has 
received  little  attention,  but  which  has 
important  consequences  for  United 
States  policy,  and  for  stability  in  Afri- 
ca and  the  Middle  East.  I  refer  to  the 
ongoing  dispute  over  the  Western  Sa- 
hara, a  Colorado-sized  territory  situ- 
ated in  northwest  Africa  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Moroccan,  Mauritanian,  and 
Algerian  borders.  The  Western  Sahara 
has  been  the  source  of  conflict  between 
Morocco,  which  asserts  sovereignty 
over  the  territory,  and  the  Polisario 
Front,  a  movement  which  seeks  an 
independent  Sa^haran  state. 

Both  Morocco  and  Polisario  have 
agreed  to  a  U.N.  sponsored  referendum, 
in  which  the  Sahrawi  people  will 
choose  to  become  independent  or  to  ac- 
cept Moroccan  sovereignty.  Since  Sep- 
tember 1991,  the  U.N.  mission  for  the 
referendum  in  Western  Sahara 
[MINURSO]  peacekeeping  force  has 
monitored  a  cease-fire  and  attempted 
to  organize  the  referendum.  Although 
the  cease-fire  has  remained  intact.  I 
am  disappointed  to  note  that  the  ref- 
erendum, originally  anticipated  for 
early  1992.  still  has  not  been  held.  Al- 
though numerous  hurdles  have  been 
overcome  in  organizing  the  referen- 
dum, it  appears  now  to  be  stalled  be- 
cause of  disagreements  over  the  cri- 
teria for  voter  eligibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations  since 
its  inception.  I  believe  the  United  Na- 
tions has  played  a  crucial  role  in  the 
Western  Sahara  conflict,  and  that 
MINURSO  remains  the  best  hope  for  fa- 
cilitating a  resolution  that  is  accept- 
able to  both  sides.  I  urge  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  administration,  to  support 
the  United  Nations  in  this  important 
endeavor. 

I  also  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
recent  plethora  of  international  crises 
will  not  detract  too  much  attention 
from  important,  but  lesser-known,  is- 
sues such  as  the  Western  Sahara.  In 
this  connection,  I  wish  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  recent 
speech  given  at  Long  Island  University 
by  my  good  friend.  Angier  Biddle  Duke. 
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the  former  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Morocco.  The  Ambassador's  speech 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
debate  over  and  understanding  of  the 
Western  Saharan  conflict,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  of  great  use  to  members  in 
assessing  the  situation  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  speech,  "The  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Western  Sahara,"  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Remarks  of  the  Hon.  Angler  Biddle  Duke  at 

the  World  Affairs  Council.  September  4.  1993] 

The  United  Nations  and  the  Western 

Sahara 

.Just  a  little  over  a  month  ago  I  was  re- 
turning from  an  eight  day  fact-finding  mis- 
sion to  North  Africa  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  International  Republican  Institute,  a 
public  policy  organization  funded  in  part  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 
Former  Ambassador  to  Nepal  Leon  Weil  and 
1  co-chaired  the  delegation  which  consisted 
of  Dr.  Jarat  Chopra,  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  Brown  University,  Cristina  Maeza. 
law  professor  from  the  University  of  Monte- 
video and  two  able  and  professional  staff 
members.  We  visited  Algiers,  the  Polisario 
encampments  in  the  Western  Sahara  around 
Tindouf.  Algeria,  the  Saharan  territories  ad- 
ministered by  Morocco  from  El  Aiun,  and  the 
Moroccan  authorities  in  Casablanca.  Rabat 
and  Kenitra.  What  1  have  to  say  today  is  the 
result  of  my  own  observations  and  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  delega- 
tion. 

The  Saharan  territory  south  of  the  Moroc- 
can border  is  a  vast  virtually  empty  land  of 
sand  roughly  the  size  of  California.  When  the 
Spaniards  started  to  move  in  just  100  years 
ago  they  found  a  few  tented  nomads  who 
wandered  in  and  out  of  the  area  trading 
goods  and  herding  camels  and  goats  between 
Morocco  and  sub  Saharan  Africa  and  east- 
ward across  an  immense  sand  ocean  to  and 
from  the  lands  of  the  Nile. 

We  met  and  lived  with  Saharans  in  their 
tents  out  in  the  desert  and  found  their  dress, 
their  music  and  other  aspects  of  their  cul- 
ture somewhat  different  from  their  Algerian 
and  Moroccan  neighbors. 

Some  of  their  dances  and  songs  are  dis- 
tinctly Ethiopian  in  character.  Their  caf- 
tans, their  robes  and  headdress  are  markedly 
different— but  they  are  all  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  religion  of  Islam  and  in  the  Ara- 
bic language. 

In  the  Moroccan  view  and  tradition  the 
leaders  of  those  wandering  bands — the 
Sheiks,  whom  they  call  Chouks— regularly 
sent  ceremonial  gifts  indicating  fealty  to  the 
Sultans  of  Morocco.  Historically  those  Moor- 
ish rulers  regarded  the  Chouks  and  their  fol- 
lowers as  their  subjects.  Hence  the  Moroc- 
cans' claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
area  In  1975  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice (ICJ)  at  the  Hague,  while  recognizing 
the  ties  of  suzerainty  that  might  have  ex- 
isted between  the  Chouks  and  the  Sultans, 
made  the  point  that  those  ties  did  not  con- 
vey title  to  the  land  over  which  they 
roamed.  The  ICJ.  the  World  Court,  concluded 
with  a  judgment  that  in  effect  prescribed 
self-determination  as  the  modus,  the  route 
to  settlement  of  the  status  of  the  territory'. 
The  choice  between  integration  into  Mo- 
rocco or  sovereign  independence  "should  be 
the  result  of  freely  expressed  knowledge  of 
the  change  in  their  status,  their  wishes  hav- 
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ing  been  expressed  through  informed  and 
democratic  processes,  impartially  conducted 
by  universal  adult  suffrage." 

But  let's  go  back  a  bit.  During  my  first 
years  as  ambassador  in  Madrid  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1965  passed  its  first  resolu- 
tion on  what  was  then  the  Spanish  Sahara.  It 
was  the  last  large  chunk  of  what  was  left  of 
the  Spanish  empire.  The  UN  requested  the 
Spanish  government  'to  take  immediately 
all  necessary  steps  for  the  liberation  of  IFNI 
and  the  Sahara  from  colonial  domination 
and  to  that  end.  to  enter  into  negotiations 
on  the  problem  relating  to  sovereignty  pre- 
sented by  the  two  territories."  Not  long  after 
that.  Spain  relinquished  the  enclave  of  IFNI 
to  Morocco.  I  followed  these  developments  in 
the  Sahara  from  Madrid  and  ten  years  later 
from  the  embassy  in  Rabat.  Morocco. 

During  that  period  there  were  several  im- 
portant developments.  Unrest  among  the 
population  escalated  under  Spanish  rule  and 
opposition  groups  were  organized  such  as 
PUNS  and  POLISARIO.  the  latter  being  an 
independent  movement.  In  the  words  of  its 
1973  Manifesto  it  was  "a  unique  expression  of 
the  masses,  opting  for  armed  struggle  as  the 
means  by  which  the  Saharan  people  can  re- 
cover its  total  liberty  and  foil  the  maneuvers 
of  Spanish  colonialism." 

A  year  later  Spain  completed  a  census  for 
the  territorial  population  in  preparation  for 
a  UN  conducted  referendum  to  be  held  in 
1975.  The  total  population  came  to  95.000  of 
which  73.500  were  indigenous  Saharans.  The 
Spanish  estimated  that  there  were  up  to 
9.000  refugees  in  neighboring  countries,  the 
Moroccans  put  the  figure  at  over  30.000.  The 
referendum  was  postponed  until  the  pending 
ICJ  decision  could  be  rendered  and  assessed 
later  that  year. 

On  the  16th  of  October  1975  the  World  Court 
handed  down  the  decision  which  called  for 
self-determination.  The  Moroccan  govern- 
ment interpreted  this  as  a  call  to  action  and 
within  hours  of  the  Court's  judgment' an- 
nounced that  350.000  volunteers  would  march 
south  into  the  Sahara  in  a  "Green  March"  of 
liberation. 

A  few  weeks  later  on  the  5th  of  November 
Generalissimo  Franco  died  leaving  Spain  in 
a  crisis— a  transition  period  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  dictatorship.  Apparently  taking  ad- 
vantage of  that  situation,  the  Green  March- 
ers crossed  the  border  on  November  6th.  to 
be  shortly  followed  by  the  Moroccan  mili- 
tary forces  entering  as  a  "liberating  army." 
Then  on  the  14th  of  that  same  month.  Spain 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  problem,  signed  the 
Madrid  Accords,  a  tripartite  agreement 
which  provided  for  complete  Spanish  with- 
drawal within  three  months  and  partition  of 
the  territory  between  Morocco  and  Mauri- 
tania. During  that  period  turmoil  ensued 
which  resulted  in  a  flow  of  refugees  into 
Southern  Algeria.  Morocco  and  Mauritania. 
The  Spanish  army,  resentful  of  the  intrusion 
of  the  Moroccan  forces,  tended  to  sympathize 
with  the  Polisario.  to  which  it  turned  over 
arms,  ammunition,  armored  vehicles,  troop 
transport,  and  trucks.  They  were  used  by  the 
Polisario  to  evacuate  a  large  portion  of  the 
civilian  population  to  refugee  camps  across 
the  desert  around  Tindouf  in  Algeria.  The 
stage  was  set  for  two  decades  of  war.  Mauri- 
tania soon  turned  over  its  share  of  the  Saha- 
ran territory  to  Morocco. 

During  my  period  of  service  in  Rabat.  1979- 
1981.  the  war  in  the  desert  dominated  the 
news.  The  Sahara  issue  became  the  predomi- 
nant theme  in  Moroccan  political  and  public 
life.  It  became  and  remains  a  popular  cause 
that  energizes  and  unites  virtually  all  par- 
ties, all  interests,  all  elements  of  the  popu- 


lation. The  Polisario  emerged  as  an  effective 
fighting  force  and  it  inflected  serious  dam- 
age on  the  Moroccan  military.  Casualties 
were  inflicted,  prisoners  taken,  the  wounded 
came  home,  dead  were  buried  and  mourned. 
To  the  Moroccans  it  became  and  remains  the 
peoples'  war.  Not  just  "The  King's  War.  "  and 
I  will  return  to  that  theme  later. 

I  was  there  at  the  turning  point  of  the 
military  picture.  The  Moroccans  started 
building  a  massive  wall  of  sand,  called  the 
Berm.  which  runs  from  North  to  South  for 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  enclosing  and 
protecting  just  about  three  quarters  of  the 
entire  territory.  It  has  become  a  decisively 
effective  strategic  tool.  The  Berm  is  now 
composed  of  sand  and  stone,  surrounded  by 
minefields,  and  guarded  by  300  strong  points. 
The  Polisario  forces  can  penetrate  it  easily, 
but  once  inside  they  can  be  trapped  and  de- 
stroyed. Like  the  Great  Wall  of  China  it  has 
watch  tower  stations  along  it.  a  rapid  de- 
ployment force  behind  it.  and  an  Air  Force 
in  constant  readiness  over  it.  It  was  not  built 
with  a  Maginot  line  mentality;  and  it  goes 
from  its  anchor  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  in 
the  North  all  way  to  the  sea  in  the  far  South. 
All  is  quiet  along  the  Berm  these  days  as  a 
UN  arranged  cease  fire  has  been  in  effect  for 
the  past  two  years;  it  has  been  very  success- 
ful— no  one  has  been  killed  since  it  began. 

A  word  on  armed  forces  levels  on  each  side. 
The  Polisario  have  at  least  15.000  trained  sol- 
diers under  arms  and  more  than  an  equal 
number  of  support  elements.  They  have  no 
air  force  but  can  count  on  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  military  hardware  at  this  moment. 
On  July  nth  we  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
a  display  of  captured  materiel  which  the 
Polisario  make  use  of. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  intention  to  take 
sides  in  this  issue— I  am  trying  to  present 
the  situation  objectively,  and  to  analyze  US 
policy  in  the  matter.  Admittedly  it  is  not  an 
earthshaking  issue.  It  hardly  ranks  with  the 
Arab-Israel  situation  for  example.  But  it  is 
important  for  the  long-range  stability  and 
development  of  North  Africa.  Fundamental- 
ism has  shaken  the  Algerian  government 
down  to  its  very  foundations,  the  legitimacy 
itself  of  government  authority  is  now  in 
question  after  losing  the  last  elections,  it  is 
said  not  just  in  jest  that  "Every  state  has  an 
army,  but  in  Algeria  the  army  has  a  state." 
Although  Morocco  claims  immunity  from 
the  threat  of  the  religious  opposition  be- 
cause King  Hassan  II  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammed's  family  and  is  "Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful."  it  remains  a  target. 
The  Polisario  has  resisted  Fundamentalist 
penetration  so  far. 

The  ancient  hostility  and  rivalry  between 
Algeria  and  Morocco  has  abated  considerably 
of  late  in  the  light  of  their  common  con- 
cerns. They  have  succeeded  in  settling  all 
their  old  border  disputes  and  they  are  co- 
operating on  an  important  new  enterprise: 
the  construction  of  a  natural  gas  pipeline  to 
run  from  the  Algerian  wells  across  Northern 
Morocco  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  mar- 
kets in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Only  the 
Polisario  issue  now  divides  them. 

Our  group  met  with  Reda  Malek.  then  the 
Foreign  Minister,  on  July  14th  in  Algiers. 
Just  this  past  week  he  has  become  the  Prime 
Minister  of  his  country.  He  emphasized  to  us 
the  improved  relations  with  Algeria's  West- 
em  neighbor  and  stressed  the  need  for  a 
peaceful  and  quick  solution  to  the  Saharan 
situation.  Algeria  has  consistently  pushed 
for  UN  participation,  he  said,  and  Algeria 
supports  the  referendum  process.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  his  references  to  the  U.S— they  were 
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friendly.  He  noted  that  the  US  has  been  neu- 
tral in  the  Security  Council,  although  it  re- 
mains very  close  to  Morocco.  We  have  ob- 
served, he  told  us.  that  the  US  at  the  UN  is 
balanced:  Algeria  is  pleased  at  US  interest 
and  the  Minister  affirmed  that  he  was  in 
constant  consultation  with  the  American 
government. 

Later  that  evening  we  had  dinner  with 
some  lower  ranking  but  well-informed  Alge- 
rian officials  and  we  heard  some  rather  unor- 
thodox views.  Some  of  them  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Algeria  welcomed  the  Moroccan 
government's  references  to  •autonomy"  and 
•reglonalization."  Algerians  were  becoming 
reconciled  they  said  to  the  possibility  that 
there  may  not  be  an  independent  Saharan 
state,  (which  incidently  would  be  named  the 
•Saharan  Arab  Democratic  Republic"). 

There  was  a  discussion  of  a  third  option, 
but  we  were  told  that  it  was  not  for  Algeria 
to  decide  the  terms  of  an  alternative  to  inde- 
pendence or  integration.  Whatever  it  is.  it 
must  be  acceptable  to  both  parties— perhaps 
federation,  confederation  or  something  else. 
The  officials  recognized  that  these  option 
were  unlikely  given  that  in  each  case  short 
of  independence  sovereignty  would  reside 
with  Morocco.  So  we  went  around  in  circles. 

Now  let's  go  over  the  main  elements  of  the 
UN  Settlement  Plan.  The  two  parties  recog- 
nize that  sole  and  exclusive  responsibility 
for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  Ref- 
erendum IS  vested  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
Secretary  General  has  appointed  as  his  Spe- 
cial Representative  Mr.  Yaqub  Khan  of  Paki- 
stan. He  is  the  former  Foreign  Minister  of 
his  country  and  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States— a  world  class  statesman.  The  naming 
of  such  an  outstanding  individual  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  Importance  that  the  United  Na- 
tions attaches  to  this  question.  I  might  add 
that  Ambassador  Weil  and  I  have  had  long 
talks  with  him  about  his  role  in  this  transi- 
tional period  which  is  to  lead  to  a  voting 
date  only  when  the  two  sides  can  come  to  an 
agreement  on  fundamental  aspects  of  the 
electoral  process. 

A  UN  military  and  civilian  presence  has 
been  established  on  both  sides  of  the  Berm  to 
monitor  the  cease  fire  and  to  be  the  admin- 
istering authority  during  the  voting  period. 

Where  the  whole  project  is  stalled  at  this 
moment  is  on  the  question  of  who  is  eligible 
to  vote.  Both  sides  agree  that  those  still  sur- 
viving and  living  on  either  side  of  the  Berm 
who  were  registered  by  the  Spanish  in  the 
1974  census  are  eligible.  The  Pollsarlo  has 
maintained  that  the  1974  list  should  be  the 
sole  basis  for  the  electorate.  The  Moroccan 
position  is  that  all  persons  having  Saharan 
status  as  authenticated  by  the  1974  list  and 
other  official  documentation  should  have  the 
right  to  participate.  The  Moroccans  claim 
that  thousands  of  Saharan  refugees  have 
found  sanctuary  under  their  protection  and 
that  they  have  identity  cards  and  other 
means  of  identification  to  prove  it.  This 
would  greatly  swell  the  number  of  eligible 
voters.  It  is  evident  that  these  diametrically 
opposed  positions  would  have  a  very  signifi- 
cant and  direct  impact  on  the  number  of 
those  able  to  vote  and  on  the  final  result  of 
the  referendum.  This  voter  registration  ques- 
tion is  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  one  set 
of  criteria  is  chosen  then  one  side  wins;  if  an- 
other criterion  is  chosen,  then  the  other  side 
wins.  The  stakes  are  so  high  that  neither  can 
enter  into  a  non-guaranteed  referendum 
process. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  two  parties  at  El  Aiun  on  July  16  and  17 
but  the  only  thing  they  could  agree  on  was 
to  meet  again  sometime,  possibly  in  Europe. 
And  so  that  stalemate  goes  on. 


In  the  United  States  government  there  is 
little  overt  interest  in  this  impasse.  In  the 
Senate  the  few  who  are  Interested  are  in- 
clined to  the  Pollsarlo  position.  In  general 
American  perceptions  of  the  Moroccan  posi- 
tion on  the  stalled  referendum  may  stem 
from  historical  skepticism,  even  hostility, 
towards  a  monarchical  form  of  government. 
Although  Morocco's  multi-party  parliamen- 
tary system  operates  within  an  established 
constitutional  framework— a  state  of  affairs 
not  prevalent  in  the  Arab  world- the  role  of 
the  King  tends  to  be  the  determining  factor 
in  the  assessment  of  that  government  by 
many  US  observers.  Coupled  with  this  there 
is  a  reoccurring  and  persistent  recollection 
of  the  fall  of  the  Shah,  in  whom  successive 
US  administrations  put  so  much  trust  and  to 
whom  we  gave  such  support.  Consequently 
there  is  some  reluctance  to  place  full  con- 
fidence in  the  permanence  and  stability  of 
King  Hassan's  regime. 

When  this  perception  is  applied  to  the 
King's  relationship  to  the  Western  Sahara, 
the  initial  reaction  tends  to  be  that  this 
whole  issue  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  mon- 
archy. This  assessment  of  an  American  view- 
point is  made  to  explain  the  nature  and  tone 
of  so  many  reports  on  the  ongoing  situation 
in  the  Saharan  conflict.  It  is  not  necessarily 
that  of  the  American  government  which 
maintains  close  and  cordial  ties  with  the  Mo- 
roccan authorities  while  vigorously  support- 
ing the  UN  peace  process. 

This  dichotomy  in  American  attitude  is 
not  unique  to  this  situation.  It  is  generally 
Indicative  of  the  inclination  of  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  State  Department  to  empha- 
size what  they  conceive  to  be  the  US  na- 
tional interest  The  legislative  branch  tends 
to  take  what  they  perceive  to  be  highy  moral 
ethical  or  idealistic  positions.  Each  branch 
has  usually  thought  of  itself  as  the  inter- 
preter of  the  true  essence  of  American  for- 
eign policy  And  how  does  this  apply  to  the 
Saharan  issue?  Fortunately  both  branches  of 
government  find  themselves  solidly  on  th 
side  of  self-determination  (which  by  the  way 
is  a  long  way  from  where  we  were  in  1865. 
where  we  fought  a  Civil  War  against  it.  But 
I  must  not  confuse  this  discussion  further). 

The  report  of  our  fact  finding  mission  is 
due  to  be  released  around  September  15th 
and  I  anticipate  nothing  sensational.  It  will 
probably  touch  on  the  following  questions 
for  example: 

(1)  What  is  the  internal  political  orienta- 
tion of  the  Pollsarlo?  In  my  opinion  it  is  not 
a  Marxist-Leninist  front.  To  that  it  must  be 
added  that  the  present  leadership  has 
evolved  from  a  Cold  War  position  which  in- 
cluded much  Marxist  rhetoric  and  jargon.  It 
now  aspires  to  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment open  to  a  multi-party  system,  room  for 
a  market  economy,  and  a  respect  for  human 
rights  and  freedom  of  expression.  I  found  the 
Saharans  in  the  Pollsarlo  an  attractive  de- 
cent people  who  for  18  years  have  lived  sim- 
ply, with  dedication  and  certain  egalitarian 
principles,  not  unlike  those  motivating  the 
early  settles  In  Israeli  kibbutzim. 

(2)  Is  the  fate  of  the  Moroccan  monarchy 
tied  to  the  results  of  the  vote?  In  my  opinion 
it  is  not.  Morocco  is  a  stable,  well-run  coun- 
try that  is  moving  steadily  towards  eco- 
nomic development,  pluralism  and  a  civil  so- 
ciety. The  loss  of  the  Sahara  would  mean 
very  little  economically,  although  the  deep 
political  wounds  would  take  long  to  heal. 
The  Moroccans  will  preserve  their  institu- 
tions. Including  the  throne. 

(3)  Will  each  side  accept  a  result  in  the  ref- 
erendum that  does  against  them?  Both  sides 
have  told  us  for  the  record  that  unequivo- 
cally they  will. 


(4)  What  should  the  US  position  be? 
Multilateralism  is  the  hallmark  of  the  Clin- 
ton Administration's  foreign  policy.  As  an 
important  part  of  the  world  community  we 
should  continue  to  participate  with  our  fel- 
low members  of  the  UN  in  giving  active  and 
vigorous  support  to  the  Settlement  Plan  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  will  preserve  inter- 
national Interest  in  the  area  and  in  multi- 
national approaches  to  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict. Negotiations  between  the  two  parties 
must  continue  to  be  encouraged  particularly 
towards  a  compromise  on  the  voter  qualifica- 
tion Issue. 

There  is  a  lot  more  detail  I  could  elaborate 
on— but  I  believe  that  is  essentially  the  Big 
Picture— or  the  Big  Question  Mark.  I  feel 
very  grateful  to  have  participated  in  it  so  far 
as  a  bit  player  in  a  small  comer  of  the  world 
stage  and  I  am  very  gratified  by  your  appar- 
ent interest  in  hearing  me  out.  Many  thanks. 


NOMINATION  OF  MORTON 

HALPERIN  TO  BE  THE  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
FOR  DEMOCRACY  AND  PEACE- 
KEEPING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  sent  the  name  of  Mr. 
Morton  Halperin  to  the  Senate  for  our 
advice  and  consent  on  his  nomination 
to  be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Democracy  and  Peacekeeping. 
As  I  have  stated  on  this  floor  several 
times  already.  I  oppose  this  nomina- 
tion. Several  Senators  have  asked  me 
why.  Simply  stated,  this  nominee  has 
extremely  poor  judgment — so  poor  that 
he  will  endanger  the  lives  of  our  young 
men  and  women  in  uniform.  In  fact,  he 
may  have  already  done  so  by  giving  his 
advice  to  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
Somalia  and  Haiti. 

I  have  some  quotes  to  read  to  you 
and.  I  think  when  I  am  finished,  you 
will  all  see  that  this  man  should  not  be 
given  a  position  of  responsibility  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Let  me  begin 
by  reading  from  one  of  his  publications 
entitled  "The  Lawless  State.  " 

Using  Secret  intelligence  agencies  to  de- 
fend a  constitutional  republic  Is  akin  to  the 
ancient  medical  practice  of  employing 
leeches  to  take  blood  from  feverish  patients. 

Mr.  Halperin  would  do  well  to  talk  to 
Mr.  James  Woolsey.  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence.  Mr.  Woolsey  stat- 
ed in  his  confirmation  hearings  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year: 

Yes,  we  have  slain  a  large  dragon  *  *  *  but 
we  live  now  in  a  jungle  filled  with  a  bewil- 
dering variety  of  poisonous  snakes.  And  in 
many  ways,  the  dragon  was  easier  to  keep 
track  of. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Woolsey.  The  exist- 
ence of  capable  intelligence  gathering 
organizations  is  absolutely  crucial  to 
the  survival  of  our  constitutional  re- 
public, even  with  the  demise  of  our 
principal  enemy  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  plenty  of  poisonous 
snames  out  there  that  would  like  to  see 
us  blind  ourselves  to  their  activities. 

As  Mr.  Halperin  nears  confirmation, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  changed  his 
mind.  In  response  to  committee  ques- 
tions he  states  he  can  now  support  se- 
cret intelligence  agencies  because: 
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I  believe  that  the  intelligence  services  of 
the  United  States  have  undergone  a  fun- 
damental transformation  over  the  past  two 
decades.  *  *  *  I  believe  that  the  agencies  now 
operate  within  the  rule  of  law  based  on  Exec- 
utive orders  and  agency  regulations. 

Mr.  Halperin's  original  statement 
condemned  any  use  of  intelligence 
agencies.  He  did  not  say  he  condemned 
it  because  it  didn't  follow  rules  and 
regulations.  He  condemned  the  use  of 
intelligence  agencies  no  matter  how 
they  operated.  His  second  statement  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  excuse  the  com- 
plete contradiction  between  what  he 
said  before  nomination  and  what  he  is 
saying  to  get  confirmed. 

Let  me  read  another  quote  on  the 
subject  of  unilateral  intervention.  This 
one  is  from  the  June  1979  edition  of  The 
Nation: 

All  of  the  genuine  security  needs  of  the 
United  States  can  be  met  by  a  simple  rule 
which  permits  us  to  intervene  when  Invited 
to  do  so  by  a  foreign  government. 

He  restated  this  philosophy  in  the 
summer  of  1993  publication  entitled 
Foreign  Policy  when  he  wrote: 

The  United  States  should  explicitly  surren- 
der the  right  to  Intervene  unilaterally  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries  by  overt 
military  means  or  by  covert  operations. 
Such  self  restraint  would  bar  interventions 
like  those  In  Grenada  and  Panama,  unless 
the  United  States  first  gained  the  explicit 
consent  of  the  international  community  act- 
ing through  the  Security  Council  or  a  re- 
gional organization. 

By  these  statements,  it  appears  Mr. 
Halperin  would  give  up  our  right  as  a 
Nation  to  act  unilaterally  even  when  it 
is  in  our  own  best  interests.  These  re- 
marks indicate  to  me  that  he  does  not 
trust  our  own  country  to  decide  when 
intervention  is  necessary.  It  appears 
that  he  prefers  to  leave  it  to  some  for- 
eign government  or  international  orga- 
nization to  determine  when  and  where 
we  should  use  our  resources.  How  does 
that  kind  of  thinking  relate  to  such  ac- 
tions as  the  air  strikes  against  Libya? 
I  submit  that  Mr.  Halperin  would  have 
stopped  that  beneficial  raid  and  would 
have  left  Americans  more  susceptible 
to  terrorist  attacks. 

However,  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Halperin 
may  have  changed  his  mind  on  unilat- 
eral intervention  as  well.  In  response 
to  questions  put  to  him  by  the  Armed 
Services  committee  in  August  of  this 
year,  he  replied: 

...  we  must  ensure  that  other  nations 
clearly  understand  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  use  force  unilaterally  when  it  de- 
termines that  its  interests  are  threatened. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  trouble  under- 
standing how  the  same  man  could 
make  these  two  statements  within 
months  of  each  other— but  Mr. 
Halperin  did  just  that. 

Now  that  he  has  been  nominated  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Halperin  appears  to  be  changing 
his  mind  on  a  number  of  very  signifi- 
cant United  States  policy  issues.  I  have 
already  supplied  you  with   two  exam- 


ples. Let  me  point  out  one  additional 
example  that  might  be  of  interest  to 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Halperin  testified  be- 
fore the  Church  committee  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1975  as  follows: 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should  no 
longer  maintain  a  career  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  covert  operations  and 
covert  intelligence  collection  by  human 
means.  I  believe  also  that  the  United  States 
should  eschew,  as  a  matter  of  national  pol- 
icy, the  conduct  of  covert  operations. 

In  April  1987,  Halperin  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. Congressman  Henry  Hyde 
confronted  Mr.  Halperin  with  this 
statement,  and  Halperin  admitted  it 
was  his  position  at  the  time  but  that  it 
no  longer  was.  When  pressed  further, 
he  said: 

I  am  against  covert  operations.  I  think  the 
statements  there  on  clandestine  collection 
are  ones  that  I  would  no  longer  subscribe  to. 

In  other  words,  he  told  Congressman 
Hyde  he  would  favor  covert  intel- 
ligence gathering  but  not  covert  oper- 
ations. 

What  does  he  say  now  that  he  is  near- 
ing  confirmation  hearings?  In  Septem- 
ber 1993,  in  response  to  questions  from 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
he  wrote: 

*  *  *  I  can  support  the  conduct  of  secret 
operations  conducted  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

So  he  now  appeal^  to  favor  all  forms 
of  covert  activities. 

If  you  are  confused,  Mr.  President,  as 
to  what  this  man  stands  for,  you  are 
not  alone.  The  more  you  read,  the  more 
times  you  see  he  has  appeared  to  revise 
his  thinking.  He  is  now  recanting 
statements  on  a  whole  variety  of  issues 
causing  some  to  believe  he  is  having  a 
confirmation  conversion. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  end  this  state- 
ment about  Mr.  Halperin,  let  me  tell 
you  about  a  former  CIA  agent  named 
Philip  Agee,  a  person  whose  works  Mr. 
Halperin  has  endorsed  in  the  past.  Phil- 
ip Agee  very  possibly  caused  an  Amer- 
ican, Mr.  Richard  Welch,  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  Athens,  Greece  in  1977.  Agee 
identified  Mr.  Welch  as  an  American 
CIA  agent  in  one  of  his  publications 
and  Welch  was  killed  shortly  there- 
after. 

This  all  came  about  because  of  a  plan 
Mr.  Agee  had.  Agee  told  the  Interconti- 
nental Press  that  he  wanted  to: 

Contribute  to  the  growing  campaign  in  the 
United  States  to  call  into  question  activi- 
ties, and  to  work  for  the  eventual  abolition 
of  the  CIA  as  part  of  the  overall  process  of 
weakening  and  finally  defeating  the  ruling 
Capitalist  minority  in  the  United  States. 

In  all.  Philip  Agee  wrote  many  arti- 
cles and  at  least  3  books  which  exposed 
nearly  2,000  CIA  agents  all  over  the 
world.  It  caused  their  lives  to  be 
threatened  and  the  United  States  to 
spend  excessive  amounts  of  time  and 
money  to  protect  and  relocate  them. 

In  June  1975.  Mr.  Agee  was  quoted  in 
Esquire  Magazine  as  saying: 


I  have  answered  affirmatively  that  I  aspire 
to  be  a  communist  and  a  revolutionary. 

In  September  1975.  just  3  months 
later,  Mr.  Halperin  wrote  an  extremely 
favorable  review  of  one  of  Mr.  Agee's 
books.  That  book  disclosed  over  400 
names  that  Mr.  Agee  claimed  were 
agents  and  yet  Mr.  Halperin  extolled 
the  virtues  of  Mr.  Agee's  book.  Later, 
Mr.  Halperin  went  to  Great  Britain  in 
an  attempt  to  stop  efforts  to  deport 
Mr.  Agee  who  had  exposed  a  number  of 
British  agents  as  well.  Mr.  Halperin  is 
not  a  lawyer.  He  went  as  a  witness  to 
argue  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment's desire  to  deport  Mr.  Agee  as 
persona  non  grata.  I  believe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  displays  deplorable 
judgment  by  Mr.  Halperin. 

Mr.  Halperin  has  testified  for  Daniel 
EUsberg  and  Anthony  Russo  who  re- 
leased classified  information  to  the 
Press.  He  has  testified  for  Mr.  David 
Truong  who  was  sentenced  to  15  years 
imprisonment  for  espionage.  His  testi- 
mony during  those  cases  again  dem- 
onstrated the  same  lack  of  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  only  a  few 
quotes  from  a  man  who  has  written  at 
least  a  dozen  books,  hundreds  of  arti- 
cles and  testified  nearly  100  times  be- 
fore Congress.  Mr.  Halperin  has 
amassed  a  long  history  of  remarks  that 
are  very  similar  to  what  I  have  briefly 
cited  to  you  here.  I  will  bring  you  more 
in  the  days  to  come  from  hundreds  I 
have  on  file. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  to  which 
Mr.  Halperin  has  been  nominated  will 
place  him  in  possession  of  volumes  of 
classified  information.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  individual  who  becomes  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  De- 
mocracy and  Peacekeeping  will  be 
called  on  to  make  far-reaching  deci- 
sions in  cases  concerning  the  place- 
ment of  our  American  men  and  women 
in  harms  way.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
President  that  he  has  not  shown  the 
good  judgment  needed  for  that  posi- 
tion. 

I  call  on  the  Senate  to  clearly  exam- 
ine this  man  and  judge  for  itself.  He  is 
simply  not  the  proper  candidate  for 
this  important  position.  In  fact,  in  my 
judgment,  he  will  seriously  damage  the 
defense  of  this  country  if  he  is  placed 
in  that  position.  He  has  been  in  a  con- 
sulting role  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  nearly  9  months  and  we  have 
had  two  of  the  worst  military  setbacks 
in  the  past  20  years.  They  both  came  in 
the  area  of  peacekeeping— Mr. 
Halperin's  area.  I  have  seen  many  De- 
fense nominations  from  this  adminis- 
tration and  not  spoken  against  any  of 
them.  I  have  helped  confirm  most  of 
them.  I  believe  that,  if  the  person  is 
not  dangerous  to  our  national  defense 
and  the  President  wants  the  person,  he 
or  she  should  be  confirmed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  reviewing  Morton 
Halperin's  record  and  his  work,  I  am 
convinced  this  man  is  dangerous  to  our 
national  defense. 
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Mr.  President,  on  October  5.  1993.  Mr. 
Duncan  Hunter,  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, from  California,  wrote  the  Hon- 
orable S.\M  NUNN  a  letter,  and  sent  me 
a  copy. 

His  letter  reads  this  way; 

HOLSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.VnVES. 

Washmgton.  DC.  October  IS.  1993. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 
Chanman. 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Washirigtori . 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  committee  is 
now  considering  the  nomination  of  Morton 
Halperin  to  serve  as  .•\ssistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Democracy  and  Human  Rights.  I 
am  very  concerned  about  .Mr.  Halperin's  past 
activities  regarding  classified  information, 
the  Pentagon  Papers."  and  the  role  of  the 
intelligence  community 

I  am  enclosing  a  statement  regarding  my 
concerns,  as  well  as  a  joint  letter  to  you  that 
has  been  signed  by  many  prominent  individ- 
uals from  the  national  security  community. 
I  would  be  grateful  if  my  statement  and  the 
open  letter  could  be  included  in  your  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  nomination  If  there  is 
still  an  opportunity  to  testify.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  your  staff  would  contact  Vlcki 
Middleton  of  my  office. 

Many  thanks. 
Sincerely. 

Df.NCAN  Hunter. 
Menxber  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  a  letter  to  Senator 
NUNN  of  October  15.  1993  says: 

October  15. 1993 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  strongly  urge  you 
and  your  colleagues  to  reject  the  nomination 
of  Morton  Halperin  to  serve  a?  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Democracy  and 
Peacekeeping.  We  are  in  agreement  with  the 
many  Senators  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
rmttee  who  have  said  that  Halperin's  activi- 
ties have  been  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  Slates.  His 
record  over  the  past  25  years  has  dem- 
onstrated a  complete  disregard  for  the  sen- 
sitive nature  of  claissified  information,  and  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  have  him  serve  in  a 
senior  position  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Sincerely. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  USN  (Ret.l. 
former    ChairmtnlT^oint    Chiefs    of 
SUff 
Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward.  USN  (Ret.). 

former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Adm.    Carlisle    A.    Trost.    USN    iRet.) 

former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Adm.  James  L.  Holloway.  USN  (Ret.) 

former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Frederick  B.  Dent,  former  Secretary  of 

Commerce. 
William  E.  Simon,  former  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury. 
David    Packard,    former    Deputy    Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 
Keith   L.   Brown,   former  U.S.   Ambas- 
sador to  Denmark. 
Michael  Burch.  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 
Dr.  Ray  S.  Cline,  former  Deputy  Direc- 
tor. Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
LG    Daniel    O.    Graham.    USA    (Ret), 
former  Director.  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency. 
BG    Theordore    Mataxis.    USA    (Ret.), 
former  Commander,  American  Divi- 
sion. Vietnam 


.MG  Hugh  Overhoit.  USA  (Ret.),  former 

Judge  Advocate  General.  U.S.  Army 
LG    James    B.     Vaught.     USA    (Ret). 

former      Commander-in-Chief.      US 

Army.  Korea. 
Gen.    Donald    R.    Keith.    USA    (Ret.). 

former  Commander.   Army   Materiel 

Command. 
RAdm.   John   Dalrymple.    USN   (Ret). 

Executive  Director.  Navy  League  of 

the  United  States. 
MG    James    Pennington.    USA    (Ret), 

President.   National   Association   for 

Uniformed  Services. 
John  Adams.  Executive  Director.  The 

Retired  Enlisted  Association 
Larry  Rivers.  Executive  Director.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 
John    R.    Brinkerhoff.    former   Deputy 

Assistant      Secretary      of     Defense. 

Carter  Administration. 
RAdm     Robert    H.    Spiro,    Jr     USNR 

(Ret),  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 

Army,  Carter  Administration. 
James  D.  Staton,  Executive  Director. 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Association. 
Michael  Cline.  Executive  Director.  En- 
listed   Associated    of    the    National 

Guard. 
John   M.    Fisher.   Chairman  and  CEO. 

American  Security  Council. 

All  of  these  famous,  prominent  peo- 
ple who  served  their  nation  well  and  in 
important  positions,  these  former 
chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
these  admirals  and  generals,  and  all  of 
them  who  signed  this  statement  said 
Halperin  is  not  the  man  to  serve  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  by  Congressman  Duncan 
Hunter  on  the  nomination  of  Morton 
Halperin  to  serve  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recor:j.  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Concress.man  Duncan 
Hunter 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to 
outline  my  views  concerning  the  nomination 
of  Morton  Halperin  to  serve  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Democracy  and 
Peacekeeping. 

After  careful  consideration.  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond (SC).  the  ranking  Republican  on  this 
Committee,  and  I  urge  you  to  reject  this 
nomination.  Morton  Halperin's  persistent  ac- 
tivities show  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
procurement,  use  and  protection  of  classified 
intelligence.  1  believe  he  would  be  a  clear  se- 
curity risk,  and  his  past  activities  have  been 
very  detrimental  to  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Senator  Thur- 
mond has  said  Morton  Halperin  "is  dan- 
gerously out  of  step  with  the  mainstream  na- 
tional security  community  •  *  *  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  may  be  letting  the  fox  into 
the  hen  house  should  Mr.  Halperin  be  con- 
firmed  " 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  described  Mr. 
Halperin.  who  headed  the  Washington  office 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  for 
eight  years,  as  a  •left-liberal  spearthrower  " 
They  went  on  to  describe  him  as  "wildly 
naive  on  most  issues  of  the  Cold  War.  espe- 
cially in  perceiving  a  'defensive'  Soviet 
Union." 


Morton  Halperin  has  consistently  advo- 
cated his  strange  belief  that  the  use  of  intel- 
ligence for  purposes  of  national  security  is 
somehow  antithetical  to  our  Constitution.  In 
his  book.  "The  Lawless  Stale:  The  Crimes  of 
U.S.  Intelligence  Agencies,"  Halperin  states, 
"Using  secret  intelligence  agencies  to  defend 
a  constitutional  republic  is  akin  to  the  an- 
cient medical  practice  of  employing  leeches 
to  take  blood  from  feverish  patients."  He 
says.  "Secrecy  *  *  *  does  not  serve  national 
security.  *  •  *  Covert  operations  are  incom- 
patible with  constitutional  government  and 
should  be  abolished." 

The  nominee  told  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee in  1975  that  intelligence  activities  should 
cease  to  exist.  "I  believe  the  United  Stales 
should  no  longer  maintain  a  career  service 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  covert  oper- 
ations or  covert  intelligence  collection  by 
human  beings.  I  also  believe  the  United 
States  should  outlaw  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  the  conduct  of  covert  operations."  He 
reaffirmed  this  view  in  1987  before  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Halperin  against  the  use  of 
intelligence  in  general,  but  he  is  also  op- 
posed to  the  classification  of  sensitive  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Halperin  stated  in  1980  that 
"Under  the  First  Amendment.  Americans 
have  every  right  to  seek  to  impede  or  im- 
pair' the  functions  of  any  federal  agency, 
whether  it  is  the  FTC  or  the  CIA.  by  publish- 
ing information  acquired  from  unclassified 
sources." 

In  1985  he  supported  the  editors  of  the  Pro- 
gressive magazine  when  they  published  infor- 
mation about  the  design  and  manufacturing 
of  nuclear  weapons.  When  the  government 
was  prosecuting  Samuel  Morrison  for  disclo- 
sure of  classified  satellite  photos.  Mr. 
Halperin  said  the  case  posed  "an  extraor- 
dinary threat  to  the  First  Amendment." 

While  dedication  to  the  protection  of  Con- 
stitutional rights  is  certainly  commendable, 
the  nominee  clearly  takes  this  protection 
well  beyond  prudent  limits  when  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  concerned.  There  is  also  no  reason  why 
his  past  statements  will  not  reflect  future 
action  he  takes  as  Assistant  Secretary.  Fur- 
thermore, at  the  Pentagon  he  will  of  course 
have  full  access  to  classified  information. 

The  nominee  has  specifically  stated  he 
would  like  to  see  the  following  information 
declassified: 

All  activities  regarding  U.S.  covert  oper- 
ations; 

Detailed  nuclear  weapons  design  informa- 
tion; 

All  commitments  to  employ  American 
forces; 

Research  on  a  new  weapon  systems.' 

Diplomatic  negotiations:  and 

Many  activities  regarding  all  of  our  intel- 
ligence organizations. 

The  entire  national  security  community 
was  very  disturbed  when  Morton  Halperin  as- 
sisted Philip  Agee  in  his  campaign  to  expose 
the  identities  of  CIA  agents.  At  the  .\mer- 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Union  he  served  as 
Agee's  legal  counsel  and  argued  that  Agee's 
travel  should  not  be  restricted. 

Agee  described  the  CIA  as  "the  secret  po- 
lice of  American  capitalism."  His  single 
minded  aim.  so  he  avowed,  was  to  destroy 
that  agency  in  order  to  "purify  the  .Amer- 
ican role  in  the  world."  Agee's  treachery  in- 
cluded naming  170  CIA  colleagues  and  friend- 
ly agents,  all  previously  under  essential  and 
presumably  inviolable  cover,  whom  he  had 
worked  with.  Halperin  defended  him  despite 
the  fact  that  Agee  revealed  a  number  of  in- 
telligence operations  which  he  was  sworn,  by 
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the  oath  of  his  employment,  never  to  di- 
vulge. 

Morton  Halperin  was  Agee's  legal  counsel 
and  his  major  defender  after  the  former  in- 
telligence operative  wrote  "Inside  the  Com- 
pany: CIA  Diary."  In  the  words  of  the  bipar- 
tisan American  Security  Council,  "few  books 
by  an  unknown  writer  have  caused  so  much 
damage  to  a  national  institution." 

According  to  ASC,  "The  careers  of  CIA  of- 
ficers, many  of  them  in  the  prime  of  useful- 
ness, were  summarily  interrupted  and  di- 
verted by  Agee's  work  and  Halperin's  de- 
fense. The  anguish  visited  upon  their  fami- 
lies, not  to  mention  the  physical  danger  to 
them,  that  went  with  exposure,  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  final  cost.  For  example,  Agee's 
publication  CounterSpy.  named  Richard 
Welch  as  the  CIA  Station  Chief  in  Athens. 
Greece.  Welch  was  assassinated  after  Agee's 
publication  put  him  in  the  bull's  eye  by  nam- 
ing him  as  a  CIA  officer." 

Former  Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  who  pre- 
viously served  as  Chairman  of  this  Commit- 
tee, said  that  Agee  should  be  stripped  of  his 
citizenship.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  while  he  was  a  U.S.  Senator,  said 
Agee  should  be  imprisoned.  Nevertheless, 
Morton  Halperin  rushed  to  his  defense  after 
the  British  House  of  Commons  upheld  Agee's 
expulsion  order  by  a  vote  of  138  to  4 

Philip  Agee  orchestrated  a  betrayal 
verging  on  treason,  and  Morton  Halperin  was 
one  of  his  principal  defenders.  Both  Agee  and 
Halperin  were  bot*~jaag  leaders  in  a  cam- 
paign to  harass.  intii'nBate  and  deform  our 
national  intelligence  services 

Morton  Halperin's  activities  were  instru- 
mental to  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  de- 
cline of  the  prestige  and  vigilance  of  our  in- 
telligence community  in  the  1970s.  In  re- 
sponding to  the  Agee  Halperin  onslaught. 
Admiral  Stanfield  Turner,  who  served  as 
Jimmy  Carter's  CIA  Director,  said  in  1978.  '"I 
almost  hold  by  breath  every  morning  until  I 
know  if  today's  disclosures  include  some  of 
our  sensitive  sources  of  intelligence  *  *  *. 
Allied  intelligence  services  are  losing  con- 
fidence that  we  can  keep  a  secret.  We  suspect 
that  some  are  holding  back  information."  I 
would  remind  the  Committee  that  Halperin's 
activities  were  occurring  at  a  lime  the  CI.'\ 
was  reporting  1.900  "spies  "  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  were  operating  inside  our  borders. 

Halperin's  views  on  constitutional  rights 
came  into  direct  conflict  with  the  Supreme 
Court  which  stated  that  "Restricting  Agee's 
foreign  travel  *  *  *  is  the  only  avenue  open 
to  the  Government  to  limit  these  activities 
*  *  *  Agee's  disclosures,  among  other  things, 
have  the  declared  purpose  of  obstructing  in- 
telligence operations  and  the  recruiting  of 
intelligence  personnel.  They  are  clearly  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  " 

Halperin  also  favorably  reviewed  Agee's 
book  "Inside  the  Company:  CIA  Diary,"  say- 
ing that  in  it  "we  learn  in  devastating  detail 
what  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States."  He  did  not  criticize  the  book  for  re- 
leasing over  30  pages  of  names  of  U.S.  covert 
operatives  overseas,  or  the  fact  that  Agee  ac- 
knowledges in  the  preface  the  help  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Cuban  Communist  Party. 

Halperin  concluded  the  review  by  saying, 
"The  only  way  to  stop  all  of  this  is  to  dis- 
solve the  CIA  covert  career  service  and  to 
bar  the  CIA  from  at  least  developing  and  al- 
lied nations.  " 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  Mr.  Halperin's 
involvement  in  the  unauthorized  publication 
of  the  so-called  "Pentagon  Papers. '"  The 
nominee's  role  was  crucial  to  giving  Daniel 
Ellsberg  access  to  this  classified  material.  In 
fact.  Mr,  Halperin  had  the  central  respon- 


sibility for  deciding  who  would  have  access 
to  the  "Pentagon  Papers."  Mr.  Halperin  in- 
vited Ellsberg  to  participate  in  a  classified 
study  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  even  though 
Ellsberg  had  previously  said  he  felt  these 
top-secret  papers  should  be  made  public. 

Unfortunately,  Morton  Halperin's  involve- 
ment did  not  end  there.  Ellsberg  lived  in 
Halperin's  home  while  the  "Pentagon  Pa- 
pers" were  being  illegally  copied  and  stored, 
and  while  Ellsberg  gave  the  "Pentagon  Pa- 
pers" to  the  radical  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies.  Henry  Kissinger  was  so  concerned 
about  the  nominee's  activities  in  leaking 
sensitive  information  to  the  news  media  that 
he  ordered  a  tap  placed  on  Mr.  Halperin's 
telephone.  Whether  the  nominee  directly 
participated  or  not,  it  is  certainly  clear 
Halperin  knew  Ellsberg  was  releasing  classi- 
fied information  about  the  Papers. 
Halperin's  involvement  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  when  he  later  went  on  to  help 
with  Ellsberg's  legal  defense. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  received  an  indepth  policy 
paper  prepared  by  Frank  Gaffney.  the  former 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  and  his  Cen- 
ter for  Security  Policy.  This  outstanding  re- 
search document,  entitled  "The  Case  Against 
the  Halperin  Nomination.  "  contains  numer- 
ous examples  of  statements  the  nominee  has 
made  over  the  past  two  and  a  half  decades 
which  clearly  raise  serious  concerns  about 
his  commitment  to  our  national  security  in- 
terests. I  have  also  reviewed  an  analysis  of 
Morton  Halperin's  positions  prepared  by  the 
bipartisan  American  Security  Council.  Ac- 
cording to  ASC.  the  nominee's  entire  record 
can  be  described  as  "blaming  America  first  " 
for  many  adverse  activities  throughout  the 
world. 

From  the  early  1970s.  Morton  Halperin  con- 
sistently forgave  and  defended  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  Nation  magazine,  he 
wrote,  "Every  action  which  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  have  taken  in  Africa  has  been  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  international 
law.  The  Cubans  have  come  in  only  when  in- 
vited by  a  government,  and  have  remained 
only  at  their  request  .  .  .  Soviet  conduct  re- 
flects simply  a  different  Soviet  estimate  of 
what  should  happen  in  the  African  continent 
and  a  genuine  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  his  1971  book,  "Defense  Strategies  for 
the  Seventies."  he  states:  "The  Soviet  Union 
apparently  never  even  contemplated  the 
overt  use  of  military  force  against  Western 
Europe.  *  *  *  The  Soviet  posture  toward 
Western  Europe  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  a  defensive  and  deterrent  one.  The  posi- 
tioning of  Soviet  ground  forces  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  limited  logistical  capability 
of  these  forces  suggests  an  orientation  pri- 
marily toward  defense  against  a  Western  at- 
tack." 

The  nominee  always  diminished  the  mili- 
tary threat  the  Soviet  Union  posed  to  the 
world.  He  consistently  focused  on  portraying 
a  "defensive"  Soviet  Union.  Such  ideas  run 
counter  to  what  was  widely  believed  at  the 
time,  and  to  what  we  now  know  to  be  the 
truth. 

It  is  clear  the  nomination  of  Morton 
Halperin  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Democracy  and  Peacekeeping  is  a 
security  risk  we  cannot  afford  to  take.  Mr. 
Halperin  is  completely  opposed  to  the  use  of 
intelligence  agencies,  and  he  strongly  be- 
lieves that  much  of  the  top-secret  informa- 
tion concerning  national  security  should  be 
declassified. 

The  nominee  has  demonstrated  this  not 
only  in  his  extensive  writings,  but  also  in 


the  actions  he  has  taken  to  achieve  these 
goals.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  a  per- 
son with  this  background  to  be  confirmed  in 
a  senior  program  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  Mr,  Halperin's  record,  I  just  do 
not  see  why  he  was  ever  appointed  to 
serve  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  If 
the  President  wants  him  to  serve  in 
some  other  department,  that  might  be 
another  thing.  But  Mr.  Halperin  has  no 
business  serving  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

We  are  very  disappointed  his  name 
was  sent  down  here,  and  he  should  not 
be  confirmed.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  this  letter 
and  all  of  this  information  I  furnished 
here  on  this  man  Halperin. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Feinstein).  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  recognized. 


THE  COUPS  IN  BURUNDI 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  reflect  briefly  on  some 
very  saddening  news  that  reached  this 
country  today  on  Belgian  radio.  There 
was  apparently  a  military  coup  in  the 
country  of  Burundi  that  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  President,  Melchior 
Ndadaye.  and  other  members  of  his 
cabinet.  What  is  sad  about  it  is  that 
the  country  of  Burundi  was  just  on  its 
way  to  being  a  shining  example  of  a 
country  that  peacefully  transitioned 
from  military  rule  to  a  democracy. 

The  people  of  the  country  of  Burundi 
adopted  a  constitution  on  March  9  of 
1992,  They  adopted  it  by  a  margin  of  9 
to  1.  On  June  1  of  this  year,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  later,  nearly  3  mil- 
lion voters  went  to  the  polls  to  elect 
Ndadaye  President  in  the  country's 
first-ever  multiparty  election. 

But  there  is  a  little  more  to  the 
story.  The  man  who  overthrew  the  pre- 
vious dictator  of  that  country  and 
made  himself  President  in  1987  is  Presi- 
dent Buyoya.  He  is  a  young  man.  and  I 
met  him  here  about  6  or  7  weeks  ago. 
He  is  a  very  well  educated,  bright 
young  man  who  wanted  nothing  for  the 
people  of  Burundi  other  than  democ- 
racy. He  used  the  time  from  1987  until 
1992  to  begin  to  build  the  support  in 
that  country  for  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  rival  ethnic  troops,  the 
Hutu's  and  the  Tutsi's, 

As  I  say,  he  presided  over  the  draft- 
ing of  the  constitution  for  that  country 
and  decided  he  would  be  a  candidate  in 
the  election  for  President.  In  order  to 
stand  for  election  under  the  new  con- 
stitution. President  Buyoya  had  to  re- 
sign from  the  military,  which  he  did, 
and  ran  in  this  election  and  ended  up 
getting  less  than  30  percent  of  the  vote. 
President  Ndadaye  was  elected.  Presi- 
dent Buyoya  very  graciously  accepted 
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his  defeat  and  began  a  process  of  con- 
tinuing the  reconciliation  of  his  coun- 
try by  establishing  a  freedom  founda- 
tion, which  was  designed  to  raise 
money  and  bring  economic  develop- 
ment to  his  country. 

About  2  weeks  ago— in  fact.  I  recall  it 
as  the  day  after  the  Congress  met  in 
this  building  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Secretary  of  Defense  over 
the  crisis,  or  almost  the  catastrophe  in 
Somalia.  On  the  very  next  morning. 
President  Ndadaye  with  President 
Issaias  of  Eritrea,  met  with  a  group  of 
us  here  in  the  Capitol. 

I  must  say.  Madam  President,  how 
impressed  I  was  with  the  president's  vi- 
sion for  the  future  of  his  country.  He 
talked  about  the  long  conflict  in  the 
country.  He  talked  about  the  peaceful 
transition.  He  talked  about  the  man 
whom  he  had  defeated  in  the  election 
and  the  strengthening  of  their  relation- 
ship because  of  that  election.  President 
Ndadaye  was  confident  he  would  be 
able  to  further  strengthen  the  founda- 
tion for  democracy  that  had  been  es- 
tablished by  his  election. 

So  the  tragedy  of  today's  coup  in  Bu- 
rundi is  not  only  a  major  setback  for 
democratic  reform  in  this  African  na- 
tion, but  it  is  a  personal  loss  for  those 
of  us  who  in  this  relatively  brief  period 
of  time,  just  2  weeks  ago.  began  to 
know  President  Ndadaye  as  a  friend. 

I  understand  from  the  Department  of 
State  that  those  attached  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Burundi  are  safe,  for  which 
we  should  all  be  very  grateful. 

I  join  with  the  Department  of  State 
in  condemning  this  action  and  would 
underscore  the  Department's  state- 
ment: 

This  represents  a  serious  setback  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  in  a  country  whose  pre- 
vious democratic  success  had  served  as  an  in- 
spiration to  the  region  and  the  world. 

This  is  not  only  a  setback  for  Bu- 
rundi, but  it  is  a  grave  setback  for  all 
of  Africa.  There  are  too  few  outstand- 
ing national  leaders  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  leaders  who  are  not  only  na- 
tional leaders  but  are  willing  to  be  re- 
gional leaders  as  well,  willing  to  bring 
peace  to  other  countries,  including  So- 
malia, one  of  its  neighbors. 

In  my  view,  the  United  States  should 
vigorously  support  an  African  solution 
to  the  crisis  in  Somalia.  I  feel  even 
more  strongly  today  that  we  must  sup- 
port a  solution  to  the  crisis  in  Burundi, 
one  that  will  lead  to  a  reversal  of  this 
new  journey  backwards  in  time,  into 
military  rule  in  that  country,  and  re- 
turn the  people  of  that  country  and  the 
nation  itself  to  democracy  and  a  new 
freely  elected  government. 

Madam  President.  I  close  by  extend- 
ing, on  my  own  behalf  and  those  of  us 
who  had  the  honor  to  know  President 
Ndadaye,  although  only  briefly,  our 
deepest  sympathies  and  our  prayers  to 
his  family  and  those  of  the  families  of 
his  cabinet,  others  who  lost  their  lives 
and  who  suffered  other  losses  through 


today's  tragedy.  We  send  our  sym- 
pathies and  commitment  to  strength- 
ening all  of  the  people  of  Burundi. 
Thank  you.  Madam  President. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPRO- 
FISCAL 


FURTHER       CONTINUING 

PRIATIONS      FOR      THE 

YEAR  1994 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  the  continuing  ap- 
propriations resolution,  (H.J.  Res.  281); 
that  it  be  immediately  considered, 
deemed  read  a  third  time,  and  passed; 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table;  and  that  the  preceding 
all  occur  without  any  intervening  ac- 
tion or  debate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
we  have  no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  281) 
was  deemed  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 


EXTENSION  OF  EMERGENCY 
UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  immediately  to  consid- 
eration of  H.R  3167.  a  bill  to  extend 
emergency  unemployment  benefits. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
object.  But  let  me  first  say  I  have  been 
instructed  on  our  side  that  there  is  ob- 
jection. So  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  3167, 
a  bill  to  extend  emergency  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  now  be  advanced 
through  its  proper  stages  and  that  it 
now  be  in  order  to  move  to  proceed  to 
it;  and  that  the  cloture  motion,  which 
I  now  send  to  the  desk,  mature  on  Mon- 
day. October  25.  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection, 
Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
now  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  H.R.  3167,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program: 

Jeff  Bingaman.  Tom  Harkin.  Pat  Moy- 
nlhan.  Pat  Leahy.  Byron  L.  Dorgan. 
Max  Baucus.  J.  Lieberman.  D.  Fryer. 
Harry  Reid,  Jay  Rockefeller.  Howell 
HeRin.  Wendell  Ford.  Russell  D. 
Feingold.  Daniel  Inouye.  Frank  R.  Lau- 
tenberg.  Tom  Daschle. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
regret  very  much  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  consent  to  proceed  to 
the  bill  to  extend  emergency  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  has  in- 
dicated, not  he,  but  at  least  one  or 
more  Republican  Senators  have  indi- 
cated an  objection,  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  made  in  their  behalf. 
That  means  that  the  Senate  cannot 
now  proceed  to  this  bill. 

I  had  been  advised  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  that  there  will  be  a 
filibuster  of  our  effort  to  proceed  to  the 
unemployment  insurance  bill. 

Therefore,  being  notified  of  an  inten- 
tion to  filibuster,  I  have  no  choice  but 
to  file  a  motion  to  attempt  to  end  that 
filibuster. 

I  think  it  is  especially  regrettable 
that  a  filibuster  occur  on  an  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program.  The  extended 
unemployment  program  expired  on  Oc- 
tober 2.  It  has  now  been  3  weeks  since 
the  program  lapsed. 

While  those  persons  receiving  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation 
prior  to  October  2  continue  to  receive 
the  compensation  for  which  they  are 
eligible,  all  those  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  and  have  exhausted  State  com- 
pensation since  October  2  have  been 
unable  to  file  for  and  receive  Federal 
extended  compensation. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  62,0(X)  people  each  week  exhaust 
their  Stale  benefits.  This  means  that 
about  186,0(K)  people  and  their  families 
have  been  without  unemployment  com- 
pensation since  October  2. 

This  legislation  would  extend  the 
program  through  February  5,  1994.  It  is 
expected  that  approximately  1  million 
Americans  would  receive  additional 
compensation  during  that  time  and,  of 
course,  those  1  million  Americans  will 
not  be  able  to  receive  it  if  this  fili- 
buster succeeds. 

Madam  President,  over  8'/^  million 
Americans  are  now  unemployed.  Near- 
ly 6M2  million  Americans  are  working 
part  time  because  they  cannot  find 
full-time  work,  even  though  they  want 
to  work  full  time.  Unemployment 
today  is  slightly  less  than  it  was  in 
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1991.  when  the  first  extension  of  the  un- 
employment insurance  program  was 
enacted.  However,  the  number  of  long- 
term  unemployed  persons  is  signifi- 
cantly higher  now  than  it  was  then. 

In  November  1991.  when  the  program 
was  first  extended,  the  unemployment 
insurance  rate  was  6.9  percent.  Last 
month,  the  rate  was  6.7  percent.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  persons  jobless  for 
6  months  or  longer  in  November  1991 
was  1.370  million.  The  number  has  risen 
to  1.745  million.  So  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  circumstances  intended 
to  be  met  by  the  extended  program  are 
no  better  today  and,  by  one  very  im- 
portant indicator,  they  are  worse  than 
they  were  when  the  program  was  ex- 
tended. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  proceed 
to  and  pass  this  legislation.  I  regret 
very  much  that  our  colleagues  have 
made  a  decision  to  filibuster  it  to  pre- 
vent it  from  coming  before  the  Senate. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
vote  to  end  the  filibuster  cannot  occur 
until  the  second  calendar  day  after  the 
day  on  which  the  motion  was  filed. 
That  means  that  this  motion  will  ma- 
ture on  Monday.  Therefore,  on  Monday, 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  whether  to  con- 
tinue this  filibuster  or  whether  the 
Senate  should  proceed  to  consider  de- 
bate and  hopefully  pass  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak,  but  I  had  a  request  that  one 
Senator  have  a  couple  of  minutes  to  re- 
spond. Could  we  work  on  the  unani- 
mous consent  to  what  we  do  after  that, 
so  I  will  be  on  notice  and  then  save 
some  time  for  that  Senator? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—INTERIOR APPROPRIA- 

TIONS CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  a  time 
to  be  determined  by  the  majority  lead- 
er, after  consultation  with  the  acting 
Republican  leader  this  evening,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
Interior  appropriations  conference  re- 
port; that  there  be  2  hours  of  debate, 
equally  divided  in  the  usual  form;  and 
that,  upon  the  conclusion  of  that  de- 
bate or  the  yielding  back  of  time,  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  cloture  motion, 
that  vote  originally  having  been  sched- 
uled to  occur  on  tomorrow. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  we  are  talking  about  2  hours 
for  debate  prior  to  the  cloture  vote,  as 
opposed  to  2  hours  for  debate  on  the 
conference  report  itself  and,  pursuant 
to  the  previous  agreement,  that  time 
will  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  Senator  Byrd  and  Senator 
Wallop. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
wonder,  I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  if 
we  could  just  go  ahead  and  make  it  8:30 
when  we  start,  rather  than  he  and  I 
having  to  determine  that  time.  We  will 
have  our  Senator  here  and  the  discus- 
sion will  have  taken  place,  or  we  will 
proceed,  in  any  event.  Is  8:30  all  right? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Could  we  modify  the 
request  to  include  that? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
am  advised  that  a  change  has  been 
made. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  request  be  modified  in 
two  respects:  first,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
at  8:30  p.m.;  and,  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
Senator  Byrd  and  Senator  Nickles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

I  now  yield  the  floor  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B"YRD.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
is  recognized. 


H.R.  252&-FISCAL  YEAR  1994  INTE- 
RIOR APPROPRIATIONS  BILL- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  B"YRD.  Madam  President,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2520.  the  fiscal  year  1994  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill.  This  conference 
report  and  accompanying  statement  of 
the  managers  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  15,  1993.  on 
pages  24833  through  24854. 

The  agreements  before  the  Senate 
today  total  513,621,625,000  in  budget  au- 
thority, and  $13,622,074,000  in  outlays, 
as  scored  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  As  such,  the  bill  is  below  the 
602(b)  allocations  in  both  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  by  $14,375,000  and 
$8,926,000.  respectively.  No  across-the- 
board  reduction  has  been  taken  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  allocation. 
All  programs  have  been  funded  at  a 
level  that  fits  within  the  constraints  of 
the  budget  targets.  In  addition,  the 
recommendations  of  this  conference 
agreement  represent  a  total  decrease 
below  the  amounts  requested  in  the 
budget  of  $213  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $242  million  in  outlays. 


Madam  President,  reaching  agree- 
ment between  the  House  and  Senate  is 
never  easy  on  the  appropriations  bill, 
and  this  bill  is  no  exception.  Each  Sen- 
ator would  probably  recommend  a  dif- 
ferent compromise  than  that  before  the 
Senate  today.  I  would  remind  all  Sen- 
ators, however,  that  this  package  at- 
tempts to  address  the  many  different 
priorities  of  all  Senators,  and  House 
Members.  No  one  is  100  percent  satis- 
fied, nor  does  any  Member  get  every- 
thing exactly  the  way  he  or  she  might 
prefer. 

The  conference  had  to  resolve  nearly 
1,100  items  of  discrete  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate.  The 
bill  had  a  total  of  125  Senate  amend- 
ments. The  formal  conference  met  on 
four  different  occasions,  preceded  by 
many  hours  of  preliminary  negotia- 
tions. This  bill  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  great  deal  of  scrutiny.  Most  Members 
have  a  direct  interest  in  projects  in  the 
bill  that  affect  their  States,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  policy  issues. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  a  filibuster  against  this  con- 
ference report.  Some  Senators  are  not 
happy  about  the  compromise  position 
reached  relative  to  the  Western  range- 
land  issues  and  grazing  fees,  and  would 
propose  to  delay  action  on  this  entire 
package.  I  would  remind  Senators  that 
last  night,  the  House  voted  by  a  mar- 
gin of  nearly  3  to  1  in  favor  of  the  com- 
promise contained  in  this  conference 
agreement.  In  addition,  the  House 
voted  previously  by  a  similar  margin 
against  the  moratoria  on  grazing  re- 
forms included  in  the  Senate  bill.  So  I 
would  suggest  to  Senators  that  the 
chances  of  a  better  compromise  are 
very,  very  slim  indeed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
filibuster  strategy  and  instead  let  us 
proceed  with  our  consideration  of  this 
measure  and  getting  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk. 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Senator  Nickles  for  his  assist- 
ance on  the  Interior  bill  throughout 
our  consideration  of  these  matters  this 
year.  The  subcommittee  received  over 
1.800  amendment  requests  from  Mem- 
bers this  year,  totaling  some  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  add-on  funding  requests.  The 
Senate  bill  and  the  conference  agree- 
ments were  fashioned  in  a  bipartisan 
manner.  Obviously,  not  every  request 
can  be  fulfilled.  But  we  have  done  our 
best  to  maintain  program  continuity 
while  also  addressing  items  of  interest. 

I  will  highlight  some  of  the  items  of 
interest  in  the  conference  agreement. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
proposed  reforms  to  Federal  grazing 
and  rangeland  management  policies. 
These  include  a  fee  increaise  to  $3.45  per 
animal  unit  month  over  the  next  3 
years,  and  certain  management  re- 
forms proposed  by  Interior  Secretary 
Babbitt  in  August.  Neither  the  fee  nor 
the  land  management  reforms  are  all 
that  Secretary  Babbitt  wanted,  nor  are 
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they  all  that  Senators  representing 
large  public  land  grazing  States  would 
want.  As  such,  they  behold  the  mark  of 
a  true  compromise. 

The  subcommittee  has  attempted  to 
protect  the  operational  base  of  the 
agencies  funded  in  the  bill.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  operating  account 
f  is  increased  by  9  percent  over  last  year, 
•'  which  will  mean  more  campgrounds 
stay  open,  more  interpretive  programs 
will  be  offered,  and  deferrals  of  mainte- 
nance will  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Total  funding  in  the  bill  for  Federal 
land  acquisition  and  State  outdoor 
recreation  grants  is  $254.3  million.  This 
amount  is  $30.4  million  below  the  fiscal 
year  1993  level  and  $40.9  million  above 
the  President's  request  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Total  funding  for  construction  in  the 
land  management  agencies  amounts  to 
nearly  $534.8  million.  This  total  is 
about  $74.1  million,  or  12  percent,  below 
the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation  for 
these  same  construction  accounts  and 
$10.7  million  below  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  same. 

Funding  for  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams grows  by  $111.5  million,  or  19 
percent,  over  the  fiscal  year  1993  en- 
acted level.  Funding  for  the  energy 
weatherization  grants  program  is  rec- 
ommended at  $206.8  million,  an  in- 
crease of  about  11  5  percent  over  last 
year. 

Funding  for  fossil  energy  research 
and  development  is  $430.7  million,  or  3 
percent,  above  the  fiscal  year  1993  ap- 
propriation. The  recommendation  in- 
cludes increases  above  fiscal  year  1993 
of  19  percent  for  natural  gas  research, 
32  percent  for  petroleum  programs,  and 
a  reduction  of  11  percent  for  coal  re- 
search and  development. 

Indian  programs  are  funded  at  a  total 
of  $3.8  billion,  which  includes  signifi- 
cant increases  for  Indian  education, 
health  care,  contract  support,  and 
funding  for  negotiated  land  and  water 
claim  settlements. 

The  bill  includes  $163.5  million  for 
the  National  Biological  Survey,  the 
new  science  research  agency  proposed 
at  the  Interior  Department. 

The  bill  contains  none  of  the  mining- 
claim  patent  moratoria  language 
which  was  in  the  House  bill. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $69.5  mil- 
lion in  various  accounts  for  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  effects  of  the  new  for- 
est management  policies  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  would 
also  like  to  clarify  several  items  with 
respect  to  the  conference  agreements. 
In  the  statement  of  the  managers  ac- 
companying the  conference  report, 
under  amendment  No.  49.  on  page  34. 
there  is  discussion  about  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  The  actual  dollar 
amount  is  $27,720,000,  which  is  reflected 
in  the  dollar  totals  for  the  affected  ac- 
count. 

With  regard  to  the  $500,000  for  Black- 
stone  River  Valley  National  Heritage 


Corridor  listed  on  page  19  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers,  these  funds  are 
for  technical  assistance. 

Within  the  total  funds  provided  for 
operations,  the  Park  Service  may  allo- 
cate funds  for  the  Keweenaw  National 
Historical  Park,  not  to  exceed  $150,000. 
In  addition,  the  budget  included  fund- 
ing in  the  general  management  pla 
category  for  activities  at  Kewee 
NHP,  and  the  managers  have  tak*fi  no 
action  in  conference  to  chancre  this 
proposal. 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  land  acqui- 
sition at  the  E.B.  Forsythe  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  NJ.  up  to  $1,000,000 
may  be  used  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  areas  other  than  those  spe- 
cifically discussed  on  page  15  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers. 

Also  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers, on  page  15.  the  Emiquon  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  is  in  Illinois,  not 
New  Jersey;  and  on  page  57.  the  White 
Earth  Clinic  is  in  Minnesota,  not  Mon- 
tana. Also,  on  page  18.  the  $350,000  for 
Big  South  Fork  NRA,  TN.  are  for  trails 
and  other  maintenance  backlogs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  conference  report  and  the 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  assistance  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  relative  to  the  level 
of  fiscal  year  1994  funding  for  the 
Keweenaw  National  Historical  Park  in- 
cluded in  the  Interior  appropriations 
conference  agreement. 

Is  it  the  bill  manager's  understand- 
ing that  the  Keweenaw  NHP  is  eligible 
to  receive  operating  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1994,  notwithstanding  any  infer- 
ences that  some  could  otherwise  draw 
from  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  managers  of  the  conference  have 
agreed  Keweenaw  NHP  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive operating  funds  under  the  con- 
ference report  and  that  the  National 
Park  Service  [NPS]  may  provide  up  to 
$150,000  for  operations  at  Keweenaw 
NHP  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  it  also  true  that  the 
park  may  receive  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1994  in  addition  to  those  that  come 
from  the  NPS  operations  account? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
For  instance,  the  budget  included  fund- 
ing of  approximately  $110,000  in  the 
general  management  plan  category  for 
activities  at  Keweenaw  NHP.  and  the 
managers  have  taken  no  action  in  con- 
ference to  change  this  proposal. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  help  on  this  important  matter.  The 
funds  made  available  by  this  con- 
ference report  will  help  keep  the  doors 
open  and  at  least  some  staff  on  site  at 
this  new  park.  I  also  hope  sufficient 
funds  will  be  provided  to  allow  the 
park's  advisory  commission  to  begin 
operating.  Congress  authorized  this 
park  in  1992  after  many  years  of  hard 
work  in  the  legislative  process,  and  I 


will  continue  to  seek  adequate  funding 
for  it  as  long  as  I  am  here. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  under  my 
control  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Nevada. 

Mr  REID.  Madam  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Madam  President, 
this  year  alone,  the  grazing  issue  has 
been  subject  to  lengthy  discussion,  de- 
bate, and  negotiation. 

First,  there  was  the  President's  budg- 
et plan.  Then  we  had  the  Interior  De- 
partment's regulatory  package.  After 
the  Senate  said  no  to  that,  negotia- 
tions—intense negotiations — followed. 
What  we  have  now  is  a  compromise; 
the  very  word  means  everyone  had  to 
give  something. 

This  is  no  longer  about  grazing  fees 
and  regulations:  This  is  about  partisan 
gridlock.  This  is  about  holding  hostage 
the  budgets  of  every  Federal  agency 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bill  in 
order  to  frustrate  a  well-reasoned  com- 
promise. 

There  is  too  much  at  stake  in  this 
bill  to  let  gridlock  rule  the  day.  This 
bill  means  too  much  to  too  many  peo- 
ple throughout  this  Nation  and  in  my 
region  to  let  it  fall  prey  to  the  tactics 
of  gridlock  and  delay.  I  would  like  to 
talk  for  a  few  minutes  about  some  of 
the  important  things  in  this  bill  that — 
on  their  merits — argue  for  avoiding  the 
frustration  of  filibuster. 

I  have  come  to  the  Senate  floor  sev- 
eral times  to  talk  about  natural  re- 
source issues  that  people  in  the  North- 
west have  been  struggling  with  for 
years.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is- 
sues has  been  management  of  national 
forests  in  the  range  of  the  northern 
spotted  owl. 

During  the  1980's.  timber  harvests  on 
national  forests  increased  dramatically 
over  historical  levels.  As  the  decade 
came  to  a  close.  Forest  Service  biolo- 
gists determined  that  the  spotted  owl 
was  threatened  with  extinction  because 
its  habitat  was  being  consumed.  Fur- 
ther, they  declared  the  owl  an  "indica- 
tor" species  whose  decline  was  showing 
problems  with  forest  health. 

This  began  years  and  years  of  painful 
debate  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  about 
the  fate  of  these  forests.  Caught  in  the 
middle  of  this  debate  are  people  with 
historical  and  cultural  ties  to  the  for- 
est products  industry.  For  these  peo- 
ple, it  has  been  years  of  uncertainty.  It 
has  been  the  anxiety  of  not  knowing 
what  the  future  holds.  It  has  been  end- 
less lawsuits,  and  the  gnawing  frustra- 
tion of  dealing  with  an  indecisive  bu- 
reaucracy. 

This  year,  things  changed.  The  coun- 
try elected  new  leadership. 
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The  President  himself  convened  a 
scientific  team  to  examine  the  best 
available  science  on  forest  health.  This 
team  was  charged  with  figuring  out 
how  much  timber  the  forest  can  pro- 
vide, and  still  be  home  to  salmon,  birds 
and  other  wildlife  that  give  our  region 
its  special  identity. 

The  team  came  up  with  a  plan.  The 
plan  proposes  major  changes  in  the 
way  Federal  forests  have  been  used. 
They  want  to  conserve  salmon  habitat; 
they  want  to  provide  enough  habitat 
for  the  owl  and  the  marbled  murrelet. 
They  want  to  turn  young  tree  stands 
into  forests  with  old  growth  character- 
istics sooner. 

These  changes  bring  major  economic 
shifts,  and  no  lack  of  hardship,  for  peo- 
ple in  my  State  who  live  in  timber  de- 
pendent communities.  I  am  not  here 
today  to  debate  the  merits  of  these 
changes,  but  I  must  say  to  my  col- 
leagues they  have  not  been  received 
warmly  in  many  quarters. 

But  when  it  unveiled  the  plan,  the 
Government  said  something  else:  It 
said,  "We  are  going  to  design  a  new 
economy  in  the  region.  We  are  going  to 
invest  in  people,  encourage  creativity, 
and  turn  conservation  into  economic 
development."  This  proposal  was  re- 
ceived enthusiastically  by  people  in 
rural  Washington.  It  showed  that  after 
years  of  Government  hang-ups,  the 
Government  was  doing  something  posi- 
tive. 

Specifically,  the  administration  of 
Bill  Clinton  and  Bruce  Babbitt — that 
has  been  so  villified  on  the  Senate  floor 
today— proposed  $1.2  billion  in  eco- 
nomic investment  over  5  years,  includ- 
ing grants  for  counties  and  towns, 
loans  and  technical  assistance  for 
small  business,  support  for  educational 
opportunities,  social  services,  and  new 
job  creation  in  forest  management. 
This  year's  package  is  about  $280  mil- 
lion. 

Thanks  to  bipartisan  work  between 
Senator  Hatfield,  Senator  Byrd,  Sen- 
ator NiCKLES  and  myself,  the  Interior 
bill  is  the  centerpiece  of  that  package: 

It  contains  $27  million  for  watershed 
restoration — which  is  basically  heavy 
construction  that  improves  salmon 
stocks; 

It  contains  $10  million  for  commu- 
nity assistance  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service; 

It  contains  $6.5  million  for  old 
growth  diversification— a  proven  suc- 
cessful program— in  Washington,  Or- 
egon, and  California; 

It  contains  $2.5  million  to  fulfill  prior 
Federal  commitments  to  the  residents 
of  Skamania  County,  which  has  experi- 
enced 20-30  percent  unemployment  for 
several  years. 

This  is  more  than  just  numbers  for 
my  State  It  represents  the  Govern- 
ment keeping  promises,  reaching  out, 
and  trying  to  be  a  partner.  It  is  deliver- 
ing on  a  promise  by  providing  incen- 
tives for  people  to  be  involved  in  mak- 
ing change  work. 


There  are  skeptics  and  there  are  crit- 
ics. They  said  to  me:  "Are  you  sure  the 
Senate  is  going  to  do  this?"  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  want  to  see  this 
conflict  end,  but  tonight  these  provi- 
sions are  being  held  hostage  by  the 
same  tactics  that  have  prevented  our 
tough  regional  issues  from  being  re- 
solved in  the  last  5  years. 

I  suggest  these  tactics  are  not  con- 
structive. They  raise  false  hopes.  More 
often  than  not,  gridlock — as  we  are  see- 
ing tonight — sets  progress  back.  When 
a  vocal  few  can  succeed  in  derailing  a 
well-reasoned  plan,  nothing  is  accom- 
plished and  no  one  is  served. 

Are  we  not  above  that?  Do  not  the 
American  people  want  to  see  a  govern- 
ment that  can  make  decisions  and 
compromise  and  move  forward?  I  think 
the  answer  is  yes,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  let  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment end  in  compromise.  I  urge  them 
to  recognize  the  countless  hours  spent 
and  the  excellent  job  done  by  Senator 
Reid  considering  grazing  reform,  just 
as  countless  hours  have  been  devoted 
to  forest  management  issues.  It  is  time 
to  support  the  Reid  amendment  and 
the  conference  report.  This  bill  is  far 
too  important  to  many  very  real  people 
to  be  stalled  in  this  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 

Mr.  BING.^MAN. 

This  is  not  gridlock.  This  is  not  par- 
tisan. It  is  disingenuous  to  claim  that 
it  is. 

There  are  people  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue  whose  constituents'  livelihood  is 
directly  affected  and  directly  threat- 
ened by  it.  This  compromise  was  con- 
ducted in  the  back  room.  Neither 
House  of  Congress  has  held  a  hearing 
on  any  of  the  provisions  of  it.  Neither 
House  of  Congress  voted  specifically  on 
any  of  the  provisions  of  it.  They  voted 
generically  on  it.  This  was  done  with- 
out hearings. 

This  Congress,  passing  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  bill,  managed  to  say  that 
ordinary  citizens  cannot  deduct  the 
cost  of  lobbying.  Now  this  Congress  is 
about  to  say  that  ordinary  citizens  are 
not  even  allowed  on  their  own  hook  to 
be  heard  before  we  pass  bills  that  affect 
their  lives  specifically  and  directly. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
the  time. 

I  rise  to  speak  against  the  grazing 
provisions  that  are  contained  in  the 
1994  Interior  appropriations  bill.  I  am 
opposed  not  to  reform  but  to  the  proc- 


ess that  we  have  followed.  Just  as  I  did 
not  support  the  administration  moving 
ahead  without  the  opportunity  to  scru- 
tinize the  proposal  that  they  had  pre- 
sented, I  do  not  support  this  so-called 
compromise  which  has  been  made  on 
the  Interior  appropriations  conference. 
This  is  not  good  government  or  good 
policy.  Madam  President.  We  should 
not,  in  one  fell  swoop,  make  major 
changes  to  the  Federal  Lands  Policy 
Management  Act  on  an  appropriations 
bill. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  whether  we 
should  have  a  change  in  the  grazing  fee 
formula.  I  think  that  issue  has  been  de- 
bated now  for  several  Congresses.  It  is 
clear  that  some  change  in  that  formula 
is  appropriate  and  is  going  to  occur. 

It  is  important  that  it  occur  and  that 
we  get  stability  in  this  issue  so  that 
those  who  make  their  living  from  graz- 
ing on  the  public  lands  will  know  what 
their  situation  is  and  will  be  able  to  as- 
sess their  economic  future;  so  that  the 
people  involved  in  ranching  on  public 
lands  States  will  be  able  to  borrow 
money;  so  that  people  will  be  able  to 
get  on  with  their  lives  in  a  reasonable 
way. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  some  reform 
will  occur.  The  issue  is  whether  we 
should  allow  dramatic  change  to  occur 
and  whether  we  should  move  forward 
at  the  breakneck  speed  that  has  been 
proposed  in  this  bill. 

What  I  am  hoping  for  is  not  to  stop 
rangeland  reform,  but  to  give  us  the 
time  to  work  on  properly  tailoring  this 
proposal  so  that  it  addresses  the  diver- 
sity of  the  ranching  industry.  Ranch- 
ing in  the  Southwest  is  very  different 
from  ranching  in  other  parts  of  the 
West.  It  is  very  different  to  engage  in 
ranching  in  Montana  as  distinct  from 
New  Mexico,  and  we  need  to  look  at  the 
arid  parts  of  the  West  and  be  sure  that 
ranching  can  continue  in  those  areas  as 
well. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  small  ranch- 
ers who  are  most  affected.  Madam 
President,  I  am  very  concerned  that 
the  financial  ramifications  of  raising 
the  fees  to  the  level  proposed  in  the 
conference  report,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  provisions  in  this  proposal, 
have  not  been  fully  considered. 

From  what  I  have  heard  from  many 
of  my  constituents,  this  proposal  could 
do  severe  damage  to  New  Mexico 
ranchers.  I  received  hundreds  of  letters 
and  phone  calls  from  New  Mexicans, 
most  articulating  fear  and  anger  with 
what  is  in  this  conference  report.  Many 
are  writing  to  share  their  thoughts 
that  this  proposal  will  have  unintended 
effects  that  have  not  been  properly 
thought  through.  Let  me  share  some  of 
the  correspondence  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

On  the  issue  of  range  improvement 
ownership,  Jim  Jackson,  a  rancher  in 
Quemado,  NM,  writes  that  by  claiming 
ownership  of  future  improvements  on 
Federal  land,  the  Government  is  giving 
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a  clear  message  to  the  livestock  indus- 
try to  build  improvements  that  are 
only  beneficial  and  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  permittee's  livestock  in- 
terests. This  proposal  creates  a  major 
disincentive  to  investing  time,  money 
and  labor  in  conservation  improve- 
ments which  may  take  years  before 
they  show  benefits.  As  Mr.  Jackson 
notes,  quoting  from  his  letter: 

Ownership  is  a  return  for  taking  a  risk, 
just  like  nsky  investments  in  the  financial 
market  require  higher  rates. 

On  the  need  to  tailor  this  proposal  to 
the  diversity  of  the  West,  another 
rancher  in  my  State,  R.  W.  Johnson  of 
Cuba,  NM  writes: 

Western  grazing  lands  are  not  all  created 
equal:  the  harvest  is  not  equal  nor  is  the 
overhead.  Surviving  the  standardized  grazing 
increase  will  depend  on  climate,  economics 
and  the  local  environment,  along  with  the 
human  factors  of  self  will  and  preservation. 

Mr.  Johnson  goes  on  to  say: 

I  have  been  ranching  here  since  1971  and 
have  suffered  through  numerous  droughts 
and  several  blizzards.  There  have  been  years 
I  had  to  borrow  money  to  feed  my  children 
and  my  cattle,  but  I  persevered.  In  that 
time.  I  built  28  lakes  and  treated  5.700  acres 
of  sage  to  increase  grazing  capacity.  I  have 
drilled  four'wells  and  seen  the  wildlife  dou- 
ble. I  feel  I  do  the  public  a  service  by  doing 
these  things. 

Madam  President,  the  testimony  of 
the  people  who  ranch  for  a  living 
should.  I  hope,  cause  us  to  reflect  on 
one  of  the  truly  awesome  responsibil- 
ities we  have  here  in  the  Senate:  That 
is,  to  make  decisions  that  will  dramati- 
cally affect  people  who  are  thousands 
of  miles  from  Washington.  In  this  case, 
we  are  talking  about  people  whose  lives 
are  totally  outside  the  realm  of  experi- 
ence of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

To  quote  from  the  Death  of  a  Sales- 
man: "Attention  must  be  paid." 

I  conclude  that  there  is  no  one  re- 
ality in  the  West.  There  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  ranchers  who  are  excel- 
lent stewards  of  the  land,  and  there 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  signifi- 
cant ecological  abuses  of  the  land  by 
others.  But  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
fix  this  problem  in  a  manner  that  re- 
spects the  West,  its  people  and  the  im- 
pact of  our  decisions. 

It  is  important  to  me.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  we  preserve  the  uniqueness 
of  the  West.  Driving  people  off  the  land 
will  only  bring  despair,  turmoil  and 
poverty.  It  will  not  do  much  for  the  en- 
vironment either  for  these  ranches  to 
be  broken  up  into  40-acre  develop- 
ments. 

What  ranchers  and  bankers  all  over 
New  Mexico  have  told  me  is.  simply, 
this  bottom  line:  This  proposal  will 
bring  about  major  devaluation  of 
ranching  operations.  We  are  talking 
about  people  who  have  borrowed  heav- 
ily under  one  set  of  rules.  We  are 
changing  those  rules  in  midstream; 
with  no  transition,  no  exceptions,  no 
recognition  of  the  diversity  of  the 
range.   We  can   do   better   than   to  do 


something  this  drastic,  with  absolutely 
no  mechanism  for  public  input,  and  no 
opportunity  for  this  program  to  be  ad- 
justed in  some  way. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  an 
elected  official  has  is  to  vote  for  no 
change  when  you  want  to  support 
change,  because  the  change  that's  pro- 
posed is  the  wrong  change.  I  have  never 
believed  in  change  for  change's  sake.  I 
do  want  the  right  change.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  not  what  is  being  of- 
fered here  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  4  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  President,  27,000 
families  in  our  public  lands  Western 
States  need  to  have  an  answer  to  this 
question:  What  does  the  phrase  "valid 
existing  rights"  contained  in  the  graz- 
ing amendment  mean?  How  is  it  de- 
fined? Is  it  leaving  a  door  wide  open  for 
Secretary  Babbitt  to  define  adminis- 
tratively just  how  an  existing  water 
right  or  prior  existing  right  on  range 
improvements  on  public  lands  will  be 
grandfathered? 

My  time  will  not  allow,  but  what  I 
am  putting  in  the  Record  is  an  expla- 
nation of  current  law  that  this  lan- 
guage came  from. 

"Valid  existing  rights,"  as  it  relates 
to  mining  claims,  based  on  a  variety  of 
factors,  a  very  stringent  discovery 
standard,  a  very  stringent  market- 
ability of  mining  products,  a  standard 
of  proof  that  a  prudent  man  would  in- 
vest in  further  production  and/or  sale 
at  a  profit  of  a  valuable  mineral. 

What  I  am  telling  you  tonight  and 
what  the  record  is  now  revealing  for 
the  first  time,  is  that  thousands  of  men 
and  women  across  Western  States  are 
going  to  have  to  go  to  their  attorneys 
and  find  out  what  in  those  18  pages  of 
law  that  we  are  debating  tonight  is 
meant  in  phrasing  "valid  existing 
rights."  Because  the  fuzziness  of  the 
explanation  demonstrates.  Madam 
President,  that  "valid  existing  rights  " 
can  be  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  espe- 
cially when  the  door  is  left  wide  open 
as  it  is  in  this  proposal  for  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
This  amendment  would  also  establish 
new  standards  and  guidelines  for  the 
restoration,  the  protection  of  riparian 
values  such  as  healthy  wildlife  and  fish 
habitats  and  diversified  vegetation. 
These  requirements  affect  all  permits 
and  leases  on  public  lands.  They  are 
not  just  related  to  grazing  permits. 

None  of  us  can  argue  that  these  are 
not  worthwhile  and  laudable  goals. 
They  are.  But  the  problem  is  no  one 
has  asked  the  question,  no  one  has 
built  the  public  record.  Therefore,  it  is 
under  wide  interpretation  by  Secretary 


Babbitt  and  his  green  generals  down  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mining  companies  today  know  that 
they  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  de- 
fining in  the  courts  what  "valid  exist- 
ing rights"  means. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Nevada  suggest- 
ing that  cowboys,  ranchers,  cowgirls 
are  going  to  have  to  spend  their  valu- 
able money  to  determine  what  this 
Senator  means  by  "valid  existing 
rights?"  I  would  suggest  that  because 
the  record  is  silent,  because  there  is  no 
record,  that  is  exactly  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  forcing  ranchers 
across  Western  States  to  do.  Whether 
it  is  through  their  grazing  associations 
or  through  their  own  attorneys,  they 
will  now  have  to  determine  through 
court  case  after  court  case  what  the 
congressional  intent  was  in  this  gigan- 
tic silent  loophole  built  within  the  law. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Madam  President,  I 
have  listened  to  debate  over  the  graz- 
ing fee  compromise  put  forth  by  my 
friend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

I  have  been  distressed  to  hear  this 
issue  couched  as  a  conflict  between 
Western  and  non-Western  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  is  not  a  re- 
gional conflict^it  is  a  question  about 
the  prudent  use  of  public  lands. 

That  issue  affects  every  Member  of 
this  Chamber. 

Virtually  no  geography  book  calls 
Tennessee  a  Western  State.  Yet  Ten- 
nessee— like  every  State  in  the  Union — 
boasts  national  parks  and  public  pre- 
serves, just  as  it  holds  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  could  make  use  of  those 
lands. 

This  issue  affects  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee. And  the  people  of  Tennessee 
would  say  it  is  reasonable  and  prop>er 
that  those  who  make  use  of  public 
lands  should  pay  a  fair  fee  for  their 
use. 

By  most  accounts,  the  current  Fed- 
eral grazing  fee  is  woefully  below 
standard— about  one-fifth  the  amount 
ranchers  pay  to  graze  animals  on  pri- 
vate lands. 

The  amendment  by  Senator  Reid  is  a 
reasonable  and  prudent,  phased-in  ap- 
proach that  brings  Federal  fees  closer 
to  private  sector  parity  So  long  as  we 
maintain  deeply  below-market  fees,  we 
are  not  taking  prudent  stewardship  of 
resources  that  belong  to  all  Americans. 

We  are  talking  about  increasing 
monthly  fees  from  $1.86  to  $3.45— over  3 
years,  mind  you.  That  is  not  outland- 
ish. 

There  is  nothing  outrageous  in  ask- 
ing ranchers  to  pay  12  cents  a  day  to 
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graze  a  cow  and  a  calf  or  a  horse  or  five 
sheep. 

I  bet  kids  in  Casper  or  Santa  Fe  or 
Nashville  pay  more  than  12  cents  a  day 
to  feed  a  gerbil  or  a  pet  rabbit. 

Arguments  against  the  Reid  amend- 
ment have  descended  to  precisely  that 
beastly  a  degree  of  comparison.  Let  us 
see  them  for  what  they  are  and  pass 
the  Reid  amendment  for  the  slight  im- 
provement it  makes. 

Madam  President.  I  think  the  record 
will  show  that  I  was  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  joined  with  the  western 
group  here  when  this  bill  was  initially 
passed  in  order  to  keep  the  proposal 
that  was  before  the  Senate  from  be- 
coming a  part  of  that  bill.  I  raised  the 
ire  of  a  number  of  our  press  in  Ten- 
nessee wanting  to  know  what  business 
I  had  voting  to  keep  these  below-the- 
market  rates.  I  have  had  a  hard  time 
explaining  that.  But  it  is  not  difficult 
when  you  look  at  the  proposition  be- 
cause I  was  convinced  by  those  people 
I  have  been  associated  with  that  the 
structure  was  put  together,  the  pro- 
posal was  put  together  without  the 
benefit  of  having  input  from  the  people 
involved. 

I  have  said  on  that  basis  I  think  it 
deserves  more  consideration.  But  that 
consideration  has  now  taken  place.  The 
conference  committee  looked  at  the  eq- 
uities across  the  board.  The  conference 
committee  came  back  with  a  proposal 
that  Senator  Reid  and  others  feel  ade- 
quately addresses  the  proposition.  The 
conference  committee  came  back  with 
a  proposed  schedule  of  fees  that 
amounts  to.  I  believe,  if  you  divide  it 
out.  12  cents  a  day  per  animal  unit.  As 
I  said.  I  do  not  know  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  who  has  a  kitten,  a  rabbit,  or 
gerbil.  or  anything  else  that  we  spend 
less  than  12  cents  a  day  on. 

Madam  President.  I  feel  that  the  pro- 
posal before  us  is  a  good  one.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  western  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  are  up. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President.  I 
will  make  an  observation  and  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  observation  is  that  the  con- 
ference committee  heard  from  no  one 
but  whom  it  wanted  to  hear.  My  ranch- 
ers whose  livelihood  is  desperately  af- 
fected by  this  were  not  heard.  My 
bankers  whose  ranchers'  fortunes  are 
directly  tied  to  their  own  were  not 
heard.  My  small  town  businessmen 
were  not  heard.  The  State  engineer  of 
Wyoming  was  not  heard  when  the 
water  of  the  State  is  going  to  be  taken 
away. 

The  Governor  of  Wyoming  was  not 
heard.  Let  me  just  quote  what  he  said 
of  this  proposal.  Because  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  heard,  he  had  to  write  a 
letter,  and  he  said: 


I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support  a  so- 
called  compromise  that  has  the  potential  to 
drive  good  people  and  good  stewards  from 
the  range  in  the  West.  I  hotly  dispute  the 
Secretary's  implication  that  western  Gov- 
ernors were  supporting  the  compromise.  And 
when  I  see  Representative  Mike  Synar  prais- 
ing the  compromise  in  the  next  paragraph  of 
the  Secretary's  news  release,  then  I  know  we 
were  right. 

Western  Governors  were  not  heard. 
They  were  ignored.  Westerners  were 
not  heard.  They  were  ignored.  It  is 
time  that  the  Senate  understood  that 
this  is  not  the  process  of  legislation 
but  dictation. 

I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

I  spoke  once  about  this  today  al- 
ready. I  would  like  to  add  a  few  more 
things  because  in  less  than  2  hours  we 
will  be  voting  on  a  motion  to  cut  off 
debate  on  this  issue  that  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  over  26.000  hardworking 
western  families. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  previous 
statements,  I  do  not  see  this  as  a  par- 
tisan issue.  There  are  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  opposed  to  this  con- 
ference report,  arid  I  do  not  see  it  as  in- 
tentional gridlock.  We  are  talking 
about  people's  future,  and  if  you  call 
that  gridlock,  you  may  do  so.  I  call  It 
fighting  for  the  lives  of  my  neighbors 
and  my  friends  and  people  I  have  grown 
up  with  and  believe  in. 

The  grazing  legislation  embodied  in 
this  bill  would  codify  19  pages  of  so- 
called  "reforms"  but  those  reforms  will 
literally  destroy  many  rural  western 
communities.  Congress  and  the  people 
who  live  in  the  West  need  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  issue  more  thor- 
oughly. 

First  of  all.  these  rangeland  reform 
proposals  contradict  statutory  law  in- 
cluding the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act,  the  Public  Rangeland  Improve- 
ment Act  and  several  others.  And  I 
might  say  that  some  of  those  have  had 
60  years  of  interpretation  and  the  im- 
plementation of  those  statutes. 

Second,  the  need  for  proposed  regu- 
latory changes  is  not  substantiated. 
Some  of  the  studies  cited  as  examples 
of  the  need  for  reform  are  misinter- 
preted and  none  recommend  the  sweep- 
ing changes  that  are  in  this  conference 
report. 

Third,  the  specific  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  grazing  fee  is  not  supported 
by  adequate  data,  fails  to  consider  rel- 
evant material  data,  and  omits  re- 
quired economic  analysis. 

There  is  also  no  showing  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  grazing  program 
will  be  improved  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  in  this  legislation. 

And  last,  the  national  mandatory 
standards  and  guidelines  are  not  sup- 


ported by  data  or  scientific  study,  are 
contradicted  by  other  well-regarded  re- 
search, and  should  be  withdrawn.  Rath- 
er than  accepting  this  legislation  or 
implementing  the  proposed  reform,  the 
BLM  should  appoint  a  committee  of 
scientists  to  develop  appropriate  stand- 
ards and  guidelines,  with  appropriate 
public  comment  and  review. 

Earlier  today  on  the  subject,  I  fo- 
cused on  the  policy  changes.  I  would 
like  to  just  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
dollars  and  cents  of  it  this  evening. 

Ranchers  are  family  farmers  of  the 
West.  The  establishment  of  a  fair  and 
equitable  grazing  fee  is  necessary  to 
ensure  their  survival.  It  may  sound  re- 
dundant, but  it  is  no  lie  that  ranching 
remains  a  key  component  in  the  west- 
ern rural  economy.  For  every  dollar 
the  rancher  makes,  there  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  yield  of  $5  of  additional  money 
in  the  economic  activity  in  the  Amer- 
ican West.  Not  only  does  that  add  bil- 
lions for  the  Nation's  economy  in  much 
of  the  West  but  it  is  the  single  largest 
source  of  economic  activity  in  tax  rev- 
enue. 

Every  western  ranching  job  creates 
as  many  as  four  jobs  on  Main  Street.  If 
ranchers  go  under,  so  will  the  tractor, 
truck  and  automobile  dealers,  the  gas, 
grocery  and  feed  store  owners,  the  vet- 
erinarians, doctors,  and  dentists,  and 
many  others  who  make  up  the  commer- 
cial and  social  fabric  of  rural  western 
towns. 

A  fee  that  is  not  based  on  sound 
science  and  careful  study  will  desta- 
bilize the  entire  livestock  industry  and 
the  rural  western  economic  infrastruc- 
ture it  supports.  If  Congress  and  the 
administration  want  livestock  grazing 
on  Federal  lands,  and  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  economic  activity  it  rep- 
resents, it  must  consider  the  Federal 
Forage  Fee  Formula  Act  that  has  been 
introduced. 

The  failure  to  consider  studies  is  a 
serious  flaw.  There  is  an  extensive 
body  of  technical  analysis  regarding 
the  grazing  fee  issue.  The  fact  that  the 
current  administration  does  not  agree 
with  the  outcome  does  not  make  them 
irrelevant.  If  actual  data  and  criticism 
is  considered,  the  agencies  must  con- 
clude that  the  data  do  not  support  a 
grazing  fee  in  the  amount  now  being 
proposed.  Thus,  the  agencies  are  set- 
ting the  fee  on  an  entirely  arbitrary 
basis— a  fact  that  should  be  acknowl- 
edged. 

A  recent  study  releaised  by 
Pepperdine  University  entitled  "Mon- 
tana Ranches  Using  Federal  and  Non- 
federal Grazing  Forage"  provides  solid, 
empirical  data  and  is  the  most  exhaus- 
tive analysis  of  western  ranching  yet. 
It  evaluated  confidential  bank  records, 
loan  files,  operating  records,  and  ac- 
tual sales  records.  It  provides  a  power- 
ful answer  to  this  question:  Who  has 
the  advantage,  the  western  Federal 
land  rancher  or  his  private  land  neigh- 
bor? The  results  were  astounding. 
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For  every  dollar  that  his  neighbor, 
the  private  land  rancher,  pockets  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  Federal  land 
rancher  gets  only  66  cents.  The 
Pepperdine  study  shows  that  for  the 
public  lands  rancher,  expenses  are  in- 
herently higher  and  productivity  is 
less. 

The  study  shows  more.  In  the  past  20 
years,  a  generation  of  time,  the  Fed- 
eral land  rancher  has  suffered  a  loss  of 
ranch  value  equal  to  $350  for  every  unit 
of  production  he  owns. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rancher  on  pri- 
vate land  has  increased  the  value  of  the 
herd  and  his  property. 

The  study  shows  more.  In  the  past  20 
years,  a  generation  of  time,  the  Fed- 
eral land  rancher  has  suffered  a  loss  of 
ranch  value  equal  to  $350  for  every  unit 
of  production  he  owns."  This  means,  if  a 
rancher  can  graze  100  cows  on  his  Fed- 
eral lands  ranch,  his  loss  in  ranch 
value  has  been  $35,000  over  the  last  two 
decades.  Contrast  this  with  his  neigh- 
bor who  has  100  cows  on  private  land. 
In  the  same  20-year  time  frame,  his  100- 
cow  ranch  has  increased  in  value  by 
$80,000.  Make  no  mistake.  Private  lands 
are  more  productive  and  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  uncertainty  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Federal  Government. 

I  might  mention  the  obvious.  There 
is  no  appreciation  of  land  value  if  you 
do  not  have  clear  title  to  it.  Livestock 
raising  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  tools  available  to  rangeland 
managers  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
environment  on  our  public  lands  and 
has  contributed  to  an  increase  in  the 
overall  health  of  western  rangelands. 
Indeed,  55  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  it  can  be  said 
that  much  of  the  public  rangeland  is 
more  healthy  and  supports  a  greater 
diversity  of  plant  and  animal  life.  And 
that  was  reflected  in  an  internal  memo 
just  recently  released  by  BLM. 

The  administration's  proposed  action 
seems  to  be  aimed  at  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  ranchers  that  are  often  called 
the  western  empire  of  people  that  buy 
grazing  permits  with  money  made  in 
other  endeavors  and  use  ranching  as  a 
tax  writeoff.  That  does  not  apply  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  I  know.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  are  simple  hard- 
working people,  trying  to  live  on  an  av- 
erage of  about  $20,000  a  year. 

Raising  grazing  fees  and  thereby 
driving  people  off  the  land  does  not 
raise  revenue.  That  has  been  seen  be- 
fore in  the  ill-fated  luxury  tax.  Very 
often,  what  you  do  by  raising  fees  is 
simply  dry  up  the  business  and  kill  any 
revenue  that  might  come  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

I  do  not  know  which  of  us  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  can  win  this  debate. 
But  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  sure  about 
who  is  going  to  lose  the  eventual  de- 
bate. That  is  going  to  be  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  1996  election.  You  cannot 
jeopardize  families,  make  ghost  towns 
out  of  ranching  communities,  kill  jobs. 


and  then  go  back  and  ask  the  dead  and 
dying  for  their  votes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Can  the  Chair  tell  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  how  much  time  re- 
mains on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  46  minutes  and  41 
seconds. 

Mr.  REID.  And  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty 
minutes  and  fifty-six  seconds. 

Mr.  REID,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
want  to  congratulate  Senator  REID  and 
Senator  DeCo.vcini  for  what  is  a  very 
courageous  position  for  them.  There  is 
not  a  person  in  this  body  that  does  not 
know  that  I  have  been  trying  to  reform 
the  mining  laws  of  this  country  for 
years.  I  really  do  not  have  a  dog  in  this 
fight.  I  have  not  been  extensively  in- 
volved in  the  grazing  fee  fight.  I  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  there  is  an  anti-Western  bias 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Senate. 

I  really  can  understand  the  hostility 
of  western  ranchers  and.  indeed,  west- 
ern Senators  toward  anything  that  has 
a  tendency  to  tear  up  their  playhouse. 
Ranchers  in  the  West  have  a  very  le- 
gitimate interest  in  raising  cattle  on 
Federal  lands.  And  we  have  an  interest 
in  allowing  them  to  do  it.  And  it  ought 
to  be  a  mutual  friendship.  It  ought  to 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  both. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  mutu- 
ally beneficial.  And  the  reason  the 
issue  of  grazing  fees  has  been  with  us 
as  long  as  poor  people  have  been  with 
us  is  because  some  people  refuse  to  ac- 
cept any  modification,  any  change 

Mr.  President,  why  are  we  here?  Why 
are  we  here  year  after  year  after  year 
trying  to  raise  grazing  fees  to  a  level 
that  the  ranchers  can  live  with  but 
that  is  fair  to  the  American  taxpayer? 
Is  that  not  what  we  are  here  for?  Does 
anybody  here  think  for  a  moment  that 
Senator  Reid  and  Senator  DeConcini 
who  come  from  Western  States  are  not 
jeopardizing  their  political  futures  con- 
siderably by  very  courageously  saying 
we  will  attempt  to  compromise  the 
issue. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Secretary 
Babbitts  figure  of  $4.28  per  AUM  by 
1996  is  the  right  figure  or  not.  But  I  do 
know  one  thing.  Today,  at  this  mo- 
ment, if  you  lease  private  lands  on  the 
same  basis  you  will  pay  $10.03  per  ani- 
mal unit  month. 


And  I  can  hear  the  argument  already, 
sailing  back  across  the  aisle,  "Yes.  but. 
Senator,  while  you  are  proposing  to 
charge  us  $2,76  next  year,  $3.52  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  $4.28  the  third  year, 
1996,  you  do  not  understand.  We  have  to 
build  our  own  fences.  We  have  to  put  in 
our  own  pumps.  We  have  to  dig  our  own 
ponds.  We  have  to  provide  water,  im- 
provements, and  buildings." 

And  that  is  true. 

But,  look.  In  1992,  the  rate  was  $1,86, 
You  compare  that  to  $10.03  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Are  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  being  treated  fairly?  You  tell 
me  about  all  these  improvements  that 
the  Federal  Government  requires  you 
to  put  on  this  land.  Do  you  know  what 
a  Forest  Service  and  BLM  study 
shows?  That  the  average  expenditure 
by  a  rancher  per  AUM  on  Federal  land 
is  $1.17. 

So  go  ahead  and  add  $1.17  to  $1.86. 
You  still  have  a  $7  disparity  per  AUM 
between  what  you  have  to  pay  in  the 
private  sector  and  what  you  have  to 
pay  as  a  rancher  with  a  grazing  fee  per- 
mit from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. That  is  not  fair  for  the  taxpayers 
of  America, 

One  of  the  things  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand—and maybe  I  do  partially— and 
that  is  the  number  of  western  Senators 
here  who  are  opposing  this  Reid- 
DeConcini  compromise. 

Instead  of  charging  ranchers  $4.28  per 
animal  unit  month  in  1996,  the  com- 
promise says  we  will  only  charge  $3.45. 
That  is  a  big  savings  to  the  ranchers. 

So  let  us  assume  that  when  we  vote 
tonight  on  cloture  to  break  a  fili- 
buster, we  fail.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  who  is  lead- 
ing the  charge  against  this  compromise 
prevails  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  we  are 
unable  to  break  the  filibuster.  Where 
does  that  leave  western  ranchers?  I  tell 
you  where  it  leaves  them?  It  leaves 
them  right  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  Bruce  Babbitt,  who 
has  legislative  authority  to  raise  rates 
by  almost  $1  more  than  the  com- 
promise. 

Senators  can  go  home  and  say  "I 
fought  that  compromise  to  a  stand- 
still." And  the  ranchers  will  stand  and 
cheer  and  say,  "You  are  so  wonderful 
to  save  us  from  the  bad  old  Senate." 
And  then  the  next  day  they  pick  up  the 
paper  and  see  where  Secretary  Babbitt 
just  issued  a  new  rule,  which  he  has  the 
authority  to  do,  a  dollar  higher  than 
the  one  you  just  defeated  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Maybe  that  is  one 
of  those  bridges  you  want  to  cross 
when  you  come  to  it.  I  see  that  as  a 
real  distinct  possibility. 

I  must  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  can  always  say,  "I  fought  like  a 
saber-toothed  tiger  to  keep  them  from 
raising  grazing  fees,"  but,  by  the  same 
token,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  also 
stepping  on  your  own  foot, 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
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Mr,  BUMPERS.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Which  would  the 
Senator  prefer,  to  die  by  hanging  or  to 
die  by  firing  squad? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Senator,  I  have  been 
here  19  years,  and  I  found  out  a  long 
time  ago  that  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valor.  If  I  have  a  chance  to  tell 
my  people  back  home:  This  is  not  near- 
ly what  you  would  like,  but  it  is  so 
much  better  than  what  you  are  about 
to  get;  and  if  I  had  to  wage  a  valiant 
fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it 
would  have  been  much  worse. 

I  am  saying  to  all  of  my  friends  from 
the  West  that  I  have  no  western  bias.  I 
have  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  taxpayers  of 
America  being  treated  fairly.  I  have  a 
bias  in  favor  of  the  Federal  lands  of 
this  country  being  grazed  in  a  sensible, 
good  manner;  not  overgrazed. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes,  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  there  are  18  other  pages  of  new  re- 
quirements, affecting  energy  and  water 
and  property  development  and  every- 
thing else,  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  grazing? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes.  I  am  very  famil- 
iar with  that. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  In  fact,  the  westerners 
are  more  worried  about  the  legislative 
requirements  with  no  hearings  than 
they  are  the  grazing  fees.  This  is  not 
just  a  grazing  issue. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Maybe  you  and  I  can 
work  this  out  right  on  the  floor  to- 
night. Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  what 
would  it  take  to  please  him? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  would  please  us  to 
take  the  recommendation  that  has 
been  offered  to  the  Senator,  which  is  to 
extend  the  raise  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  5  years  instead  of  over  3,  and 
to  drop  the  legislative  requirements, 
which  we  believe  the  Secretary  does 
not  have  authority  to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  will  tell 
you  that  the  city  of  Boulder  will,  po- 
tentially, lose  its  water  under  this.  I 
will  tell  you  that  there  are  over  100  hy- 
droelectric dams  that  are  potentially 
t>lii*6&L6n6d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  BUMPERS,  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  5  additional  minutes,  or  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  REID,  He  asked  the  question. 
Maybe  he  will  yield  the  time, 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Here  is  a  chart  where 
the  proof  is  in  the  pudding.  It  is  true 
that  the  States  do  not  require  as  much 
as  the  Federal  Government  in  the  way 
of  improvements.  But  I  want  all  of  the 
Senators  here  to  look.  The  rate  in  1993 
is  $1.86.  That  is  lower  than  it  was  last 
year,  in  1992.  We  are  going  backwards. 
Look. 

Arizona  and  California  are  the  only 
two  States  in  America  that  allow  their 


lands  to  be  leased  for  less  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Look  at  North  Da- 
kota. Even  New  Mexico,  Nebraska, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Utah.  Washington,  Wyo- 
ming—they all  charge  ranchers  a  lot 
more  money  to  graze  on  their  State 
lands  than  we  charge  ranchers  to  graze 
on  Federal  lands.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  royalties  on  minerals.  I  have 
made  this  same  speech. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding,  and 
I  will  close  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
I  have  helped  western  Senators  on  oc- 
casion on  water  rights.  I  have  accepted 
wilderness  bills  in  my  subcommittee  I 
did  not  want  to  accept  to  accommodate 
western  Senators,  because  I  knew  how 
politically  volatile  it  was  back  home.  I 
have  accepted  limits  on  parklands  to 
accommodate  Senators  who  live  in 
States  where  so  many  national  parks 
are  situated. 

But  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  do 
anything  but  stand  here  tonight  and 
say  it  will  be  disgraceful  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  once  again  fail  to  reform  our 
grazing  policy.  In  addition,  we  have  an- 
other body  on  the  other  end  of  the  hall, 
and  the  body  on  the  other  end  of  the 
hall  will  never  accept  any  of  these 
things  except  this  compromise.  There- 
fore, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  clo- 
ture tonight. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  enjoyed  hearing  from 
my  friend  from  Arkansas,  as  I  always 
do.  I  would  like  to  respond  briefly. 

I  called  the  people  back  in  Utah  who 
are  all  concerned  with  this  issue  and 
laid  before  them  the  proposition  the 
Senator  has  laid  before  the  Senate  here 
tonight.  I  said,  "I  have  been  told  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  if  we  do  not 
accept  his  compromise,  Bruce  Babbitt 
will  do  worse  things  than  his  com- 
promise." And  I  have  asked,  "Should  I 
swallow  my  anger  about  what  has  hap- 
pened and  do  the  best  thing  by  accept- 
ing the  compromise,  in  order  to  side- 
step the  threat  that  Bruce  Babbitt  will 
come  down  hard  on  us?" 

The  answer  I  got  back  very  firmly 
was:  "We  would  much  prefer  to  deal 
with  Bruce  Babbitt  and  his  threats 
than  to  compromise,  because  we  think 
we  have  a  basis  in  the  courts  to  deal 
with  Bruce  Babbitt,  and  we  can  protect 
ourselves.  But  if  the  Reid  compromise 
is  written  into  law,  then  Congress  has 
acted,  and  we  have  no  standing  before 
the  courts.  Senator,  stand  firm." 

As  further  support  of  that,  I  have  a 
letter  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
be  printed  in  the  RECORD  at  this  point, 
written  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  making  it  very  clear  what  his  po- 
sition is. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


State  of  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City.  October  21.  1993. 
Senator  Robert  Bennett. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett: 

I  cannot  support  the  Reid  amendment  to 
the  Interior  Appropriations  Bill.  H,R,  2520. 
This  proposed  law.  composed  of  a  fee  adjust- 
ment and  changes  to  grazing  management 
practices,  may  have  serious  repercussions  for 
ranchers  in  Utah,  and  the  rural  communities 
in  which  they  live.  There  has  not  been  any 
serious  analysis  or  debate  of  the  substance  of 
the  proposal.  The  citizens  of  Utah  most  seri- 
ously affected  have  not  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  I  cannot  support  the 
process  nor  substance  of  a  bill  which  exhibits 
such  callous  disregard  for  the  needs  of  the 
hard  working  citizens  of  Utah. 

I  am  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  ranching  In- 
dustry because  my  family  runs  a  ranching 
operation  m  southern  Utah,  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  great  spirit  of  cooperation  and  com- 
munity found  among  the  residents  of  this 
area.  The  quality  of  life  of  the  rural  commu- 
nities in  Utah  Is  some  of  the  finest  any- 
where. However,  this  lifestyle  does  not  come 
without  a  struggle  to  earn  a  living,  and  a 
struggle  to  find  work  for  the  children  of  the 
residents. 

Utah  also  has  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
the  world  within  Its  borders,  scenery  that 
must  be  protected.  The  rural  lifestyle  Is 
complementary  to  and  protective  of  the  out- 
standing scenery,  not  a  detriment.  Many 
rural  Utah  families  use  a  small  herd  of  live- 
stock as  one  of  the  Incomes  in  a  two  income 
family.  The  second  income  may  come  from  a 
job  in  the  tourism  Industry.  Loss  of  the  agri- 
cultural income  may  cause  the  family  to 
move  elsewhere.  Loss  of  community  mem- 
bers threatens  the  community's  ability  to 
survive  through  other  Industries.  I  cannot 
support  a  proposal  which  so  seriously  threat- 
ens the  stability  of  rural  communities. 

I  have  received  letters  indicating  that  the 
proposed  fee  would  take  about  10-15%  of  a 
rancher's  net  annual  income.  This  money 
will  therefore  not  be  available  for  use  In  the 
local  economy.  This  provision  is  a  simple 
transfer  of  wealth  out  of  the  state,  without 
any  value  received  m  return.  If  the  BLM's 
cost  of  managing  the  program  are  so  high, 
the  BLM  should  seek  to  reduce  costs,  per- 
haps through  management  agreements  with 
the  state,  rather  than  balance  the  federal 
deficit  on  the  backs  of  Utah  ranchers. 

The  grazing  fee  must  be  tied  to  the  costs  of 
doing  business.  The  proposed  amendment 
ties  the  fee  to  the  forage  Value  Index,  a 
measure  of  the  cost  of  private  pasturage.  The 
correlation  between  the  F\'I  and  the  total 
costs  of  doing  business  Is  too  remote  to  be 
considered  a  measure  of  cost,  therefore  I  can- 
not support  the  proposed  fee  structure.  Fur- 
ther, there  needs  to  be  a  longer  phase-in  pe- 
riod. 

I  cannot  support  the  provisions  related  to 
water  because  the  amendment  does  not  make 
it  clear  that  all  water  rights  must  be  allo- 
cated through  state  water  laws  and  proc- 
esses. I  am  concerned  that  the  proposals  con- 
cerning ownership  of  water  and  range  im- 
provements will  become  disincentives  to  de- 
velopment. This  will  also  affect  the  wildlife 
of  the  state,  which  benefit  from  the  improve- 
ments. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate suspended  non-use  allocations  will  af- 
fect a  rancher's  ability  to  borrow  money.  I 
have  received  a  letter  indicating  that  one 
rancher  will  lose  S48,360  in  asset  value  be- 
cause of  the  proposed  provision.  The  forage 
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in  question  could  be  placed  into  use  with  the 
investment  in  some  range  improvements 
Therefore,  the  ranchers  ability  to  borrow 
will  be  severely  affected,  with  no  real  gain  to 
the  agency,  or  on  the  land. 

I  hope  that  you  and  the  other  Senators  op- 
posed to  the  Reid  amendments  will  be  able  to 
bring  some  sense  into  this  process. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  O.  leavitt. 

Governor 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  last  comment  I 
will  make.  Mr.  President,  has  to  do 
with  this  question  that  we  hear  con- 
stantly about  disparity.  I  have  put  in 
the  Record  before  studies  that  dem- 
onstrate that  the  cost  of  grazing  on 
private  lands  is  higher  than  the  cost  of 
grazing  on  public  lands,  even  with  the 
$1.86  figure  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
cited. 

In  an  effort  to  understand  this  and 
perhaps  help  the  other  Senators  under- 
stand this.  I  did  a  little  study  about  an- 
other use  of  public  lands— camping  I 
found  out  what  it  costs  to  go  camping 
on  public  lands.  It  is  about  $6  a  night. 
The  fee  varies,  depending  on  where  you 
go.  But  that  is  about  the  average.  The 
average  for  camping  on  private  camp- 
grounds is  anywhere  from  a  low  of  $12 
up  to  a  high  of  $18  or  $19  a  night. 

I  ask  this  question  of  the  Senate:  If 
we  are  going  to  accept  the  logic  that 
we  have  to  take  public  costs  and  raise 
them  to  private  costs,  regardless  of  the 
services  provided,  but  just  to  achieve 
some  kind  of  artificial  dollar  parity, 
would  we  indeed  support  raising  the 
price  of  camping  permits  three  times 
from  its  present  level. 

Mr  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  an  issue  of  critical  im- 
portance to  Montana,  the  West,  and 
the  entire  Nation— the  reform  of  Fed- 
eral land  management  practice  and  the 
fees  assessed  for  grazing  livestock  on 
those  lands. 

As  with  many  important  issues,  this 
debate  over  grazing  fees  has  continued 
for  too  many  years.  Like  the  Energizer 
Bunny  we  have  all  seen  on  television  it 
keeps  on  going,  going,  and  going. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  the  grazing 
debate  has  become  so  polarized.  All 
sides  hear  what  they  want  to  hear  and 
find  it  hard  to  listen  to  those  with  a 
different  point  of  view. 

I  reminds  me  of  what  a  Russian  ob- 
server once  said  in  describing  Congress 
as  being  "So  strange.  A  man  gets  up  to 
speak  and  says  nothing.  Nobody  lis- 
tens—and then  everyone  disagrees." 
While  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  fair 
characterization  of  what  we  do  here  in 
Congress,  it  might  aptly  describe  the 
grazing  debate. 

The  livestock  industry,  the  conserva- 
tion community,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  all  need  to  talk  less  and 
listen  more.  Otherwise,  we  will  never 
move  beyond  this  divisive  debate. 


To  the  credit  of  many  within  the 
livestock  industry,  much  of  the  West  is 
in  its  best  condition  this  century  than 
before  but  some  problems  remain.  The 
industry  and  their  representatives  con- 
tinue to  champion  the  status  quo.  This 
is  unrealistic.  There  is  need  for  reform 
and  I  must  say  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  The  present  rates 
are  much  too  low.  They  must  be  re- 
formed, and  it  is  high  time  that  proper 
reform  be  allowed  to  occur.  In  the  end 
stonewalling  will  serve  no  one. 

On  the  other  side.  I  do  not  question 
the  motives  of  those  within  the  con- 
servation community  who  argue  for 
more  sweeping  reforms.  They  want 
what  is  best  for  the  land.  We  all  want 
what  is  best  for  the  land.  But  the  so- 
called  Reid  compromise  falls  short  of  a 
true  compromise. 

It  will  codify  the  bulk  of  Secretary 
Babbitt's  proposal,  without  the  benefit 
of  the  meaningful  public  comment 
upon  which  sound  public  policy  must 
be  based.  That  is  not  acceptable  to  this 
Senator  and.  I  would  hope,  not  to  my 
colleagues  in  this  body. 

Representative  George  Miller  has 
stated  that  this  package  represents 
"the  minimum  the  House  will  be  will- 
ing to  accept."  Senator  Domenici  has 
stated  that  the  proposals  "drastic 
changes  in  management"  is  not  accept- 
able. And  Senator  Reid  has  said  "there 
is  no  in-between."  With  the  respect  due 
to  each  of  my  colleagues,  I  must  dis- 
agree. We  must  find  the  in-between  if 
we  are  to  ever  bring  this  debate  to  a 
close. 

The  prices  charged  for  the  use  of  our 
natural  resources  must  be  fair.  The  re- 
form of  policies  governing  rangeland 
management  must  be  driven  by  what 
the  land  can  sustain.  And  reform  must 
consider  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
the  communities  dependent  on  public 
lands  grazing. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  a  gradual. 
5-  or  6-year  phase-in  of  a  fee  of  $3.45  per 
AUM  is  reasonable.  It  will  provide 
ranchers  and  their  lenders  the  ability 
to  plan  for  the  increase. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  the  fee,  the  codi- 
fication of  the  management  provisions 
of  this  proposal  is  fraught  with  danger. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  budget,  I 
have  stressed  the  need  for  the  public  to 
be  involved  in  reforming  grazing  pol- 
icy. I  stand  by  that  demand.  By  return- 
ing to  the  process  set  in  motion  by  Sec- 
retary Babbitt,  we  will  assure  that 
public  involvement  is  maintained. 

Some  have  tired  of  this  debate.  I 
would  counter  by  stating  that  the  de- 
bate is  incomplete.  We  have  discussed 
grazing  fees  many  times — and  we  are 
ready  to  put  that  issue  to  rest.  But  we 
have  yet  to  deliberate  the  issues  in- 
volved with  comprehensive  policy  re- 
form. 

Our  constituents  have  expressed  a  va- 
riety of  concerns  which  must  be  heard. 
Ranchers  and  bankers  have  stated  that 
provisions  could  dramatically  devalue 


ranches  purchased  based  on  the  attach- 
ment of  the  base  property  and  the  graz- 
ing allotments.  Local  utilities  have  ex- 
pressed fears  that  increased  regula- 
tions would  cost  jobs,  decrease  popu- 
lation bases,  and  harm  their  busi- 
nesses. Government  officials  have  ex- 
pressed concerns  that  their  tax  base 
could  be  reduced.  These  concerns  must 
be  addressed  before  reforms  are  en- 
acted. 

Furthermore,  we  must  be  aware  of 
changes  which  affect  the  value  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  residents  of  Mon- 
tana or  other  western  States.  We  must 
be  careful,  as  we  change  the  rules  by 
which  established  businesses  operate. 
But  the  process  allows  for  continuing 
input — if  we  allow  it  to  progress. 

The  arrival  of  an  opportunity  often 
goes  unnoticed  because  it  arrives 
dressed  in  overalls  and  representing 
work.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are 
witnessing  the  arrival  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  together  to  fix  this  nag- 
ging problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me.  Lets  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
work  to  craft  a  reasonable  resolution 
to  this  important  issue. 

I.  for  one,  am  strongly  interested  in 
reform.  I  cannot  support  cloture  until 
that  point  is  reached.  The  Reid  pro- 
posal is  not  that  proposal.  If  we  do 
reach  that  point  in  a  reasonable  form, 
I  will  work  to  achieve  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to 
not  support  the  effort  to  vote  cloture 
at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
FORD).  Who  yields  time? 
The  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.   REID.   Mr.   President,   I  yield   1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  1  minute. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  as  someone  who 
voted  against  the  original  Babbitt  pro- 
posal and  from  a  State  that  has  14  mil- 
lion acres  of  Federal  ranch  land  af- 
fected and  some  1,500  grazers. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  both  sides  on  this  question.  I 
know  the  chairman  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior Committee.  Mr.  Miller,  and  I 
know  Senator  Harry  Reid. 

I  can  say  from  the  depths  of  my  con- 
viction that  the  best  deal  that  is  going 
to  be  made  for  the  ranchers  of  America 
is  this  compromise  tonight.  I  very 
greatly  fear  that  if  the  compromise 
does  not  take  place  tonight  the  results 
may  be  litigious,  but  they  are  going  to 
end  up  far  worse  than  if  this  proposal 
carries  those  results. 
Let  me  say  one  other  thing. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  My  minute  has  ex- 
pired, and  I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  we  often  hear  the 
claim  and  the  concern  that  these  bills 
have  not  had  a  proper  hearing.  Perhaps 
that  is  something  that  people  who  ob- 
ject to  legislating  on  appropriations 
say  now  and  then,  but  I  cannot  help 
but  think  that  this  is  the  ultimate  ex- 
ample of  what  that  involves. 

Many  people,  who  I  think  are  of  good 
spirit  and  honest  intention,  who  have 
worked  on  this  bill,  have  not  been  ad- 
vised of  the  enormous  impact  it  has  on 
water  rights  throughout  the  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize, 
throughout  the  Nation. 

We  talk  here  about  grazing  fees  and 
public  land,  but  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  has  aspects  far  beyond  simply  a 
few  mountain  States  that  have  an 
enormous  portion  of  their  ground  in 
public  land. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  water  law  that 
this  Nation  has  ever  seen,  and  it  has 
the  potential  of  damage  to  drinking 
water  aspects  that  I  think  go  far  be- 
yond anything  that  has  been  debated 
on  this  floor.  It  is  literally  a  revolution 
with  regard  to  water  and  water  treat- 
ment and  water  plants  and  water  stor- 
age of  enormous  proportions. 

It  has  not  had  hearings.  It  has  not 
been  subject  to  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  tell  you  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  of  the  good  people  on 
the  conference  committee  who  worked 
on  this,  many  of  them  were  not  aware 
of  the  enormous  impact  it  has. 

Let  me  go  beyond  that.  Let  me  say  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  people  in  that  conference  com- 
mittee would  not  have  voted  for  this 
provision  had  they  had  a  full  chance  to 
review  it. 

Those  are  strong  words  and  strong 
implications.  Let  me  suggest  I  do  not 
doubt  the  veracity  or  good  intentions 
of  any  of  them. 

Let  me  just  briefly  spell  out  one  of 
the  things  that  has  happened  with  re- 
gard to  that.  First  of  all,  the  question 
I  think  someone  has  raised  is  this  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  water 
law?  Let  me  suggest  that  is  not  the 
case. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Sayre,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior in  the  past  administration.  He  was 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and 
Science.  If  there  is  one  person  in  this 
Nation  who  is  an  expert  on  water  law. 
John  Sayre  would  certainly  be  thought 
of  in  those  regards.  Whether  he  is  the 
most  expert,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  water  law 
would  recognize  his  name  and  recog- 
nize his  expertise. 

John  Sayre  says: 


Subsection  406(d)  and  subsection  406(i)(2) 
are  certainly  not  appropriate  in  a  bill  affect- 
ing grazing  rights  and  can  logically  be  inter- 
preted to  affect  all  United  States'  rights  to 
water  and  may  even  resurrect  the  Krulitz 
opinion  on  Federal  non-reserved  water 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  this  bill  has  major  implica- 
tions with  regard  to  water  rights 
throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

Let  me  very  briefly  alert  the  body  to 
something  Colorado  has  gone  through 
and  I  suspect  most  other  States  will 
face. 

This  took  place  before  the  legislation 
was  added.  And  I  believe  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  Colorado's  ex- 
perience are  what  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion faces. 

Here  is  what  happened:  Colorado  has 
a  number  of  water  storage  projects.  We 
have  floods  in  the  spring  and  we  have 
dry  rivers  through  3  months  of  the 
year.  Literally,  in  November.  Decem- 
ber, and  January,  our  studies  show, 
without  water  storage,  we  have  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  annual  flow  in  the 
rivers,  and  in  many  years,  without 
water  storage,  they  are  completely  dry. 

Anyone  concerned  about  the  environ- 
ment has  to  be  concerned  about  that 
impact.  Water  storage  is  absolutely 
vital  for  human  existence  in  many 
parts  of  Colorado. 

Here  is  what  the  Forest  Service  has. 
We  have  to.  of  necessity,  involve  the 
Forest  Service  when  we  talk  about 
water  storage  in  Colorado,  because  the 
mountain  areas  are  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  is  where  the 
water  is  stored.  Many  projects  have 
been  built  on  private  land,  but  ulti- 
mately you  have  to  have  some  connec- 
tion or  a  Federal  permit.  If  one  is  to 
flood  an  area,  one  simply  has  to  have  a 
pipeline  traverse  Federal  land. 

Let  me  alert  every  Member,  whether 
you  are  from  New  York  or  California, 
my  guess  is  your  States  have  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  drinking  water  pro- 
visions for  delivery  of  water  to  cross 
Federal  land  that  fall  under  the  pur- 
view of  this  bill.  Whether  you  are  from 
West  Virginia  or  whether  you  are  from 
New  Mexico  or  whether  you  are  from 
California  or  whether  you  are  from 
New  York,  you  are  impacted  by  the 
water  provisions.  You  have  to  have  a 
permit. 

This  bill  indicates  a  whole  new  set  of 
standards  that  have  to  be  met  every 
time  you  get  your  permit  renewed. 

Here  is  what  Colorado  has  run  into. 
This  is  without  this  statute,  and  this  is 
why  I  think  we  will  beat  this  in  Colo- 
rado. 

This  is  a  small  reservoir  surrounded 
by  the  city  of  Greeley.  It  was  built  in 
1922  and  is  called  the  Barns  Meadows 
Reservoir.  It  is  not  on  public  land,  but 
on  private  land.  It  abuts  public  land, 
roughly  about  10  acres,  in  the  yellow 
here. 

They  have  to  have  a  permit  to  cross 
the  public  land  to  deliver  the  water  and 


they  have  to  have  a  permit,  because 
they  abut  the  public  land.  The  permits 
issued  for  that  range  up  to  30  years, 
sometimes,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Forest  Service:  5  years.  10  years,  20 
years,  30  years,  it  is  up  for  renewal. 

The  Forest  Service  has  said  to  the 
city  that  owns  this  drinking  water, 
they  have  said  to  the  people  who  own 
this,  the  city— these  are  not  devel- 
opers; the  city  that  provides  clean 
drinking  water  for  the  city— that  in  re- 
newing the  permit  they  want  a  third  of 
the  city's  water. 

Now  this  has  been  owned  and  built 
and  operated  and  maintained  with  no 
Federal  Government  money  at  all.  This 
is  not  a  case  of  any  subsidy  of  any  kind 
in  any  way.  This  is  totally  city  and 
local  contributions. 

But  they  have  to  have  a  permit  to 
cross  this  public  land.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice came  in  and  said  we  want  you  to 
forfeit  one-third  of  your  water.  Now 
that  is  a  third  of  the  drinking  water,  it 
is  not  a  third  of  the  surplus  water.  It  is 
a  third  of  the  drinking  water.  This  is 
for  a  reservoir  that  was  built  in  1922. 

Some  of  the  reservoirs  where  they  de- 
manded this  were  built  and  maintained 
prior  to  the  existence  of  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service. 

Every  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
consider  here  always  recognizes  exist- 
ing property  rights.  You  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  any  that  do  not  come 
out  and  at  least  grandfather  in  the  al- 
ready existing  rights.  This  measure 
does  not  exclude  existing  rights.  This 
is  a  whole  new  set  of  standards  that 
preempt  existing  rights,  that  take 
away  existing  rights. 

We  are  not  asking  for  Federal  land. 
There  is  no  way  to  get  the  water  down- 
hill without  crossing  Federal  land. 
They  simply  want  a  forfeiture  of  the 
public  water. 

Mr.  REID.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

I  just  have  a  question.  I  missed  where 
you  were  referring  to,  what  section  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  have  listed  two  other 
sections,  but  this  relates  specifically  to 
page  18  of  the  additional  statutes  legis- 
lated on  the  appropriations  bill  and  the 
new  standards  that  are  created  under 
the  bill. 

They  kick  into  effect  when  you  ask 
for  a  renewal  of  an  existing  permit,  not 
a  new  project. 

If  you  are  talking  only  about  new 
projects,  this  would  be  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent debate  with  different  concerns. 
This  is  already  existing  drinking  water 
in  an  existing  project.  These  new 
standards  apply  when  you  renew  the 
permit. 

Here  is  what  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  saying:  We  want  you  to  forfeit  a 
third  of  your  water  if  you  simply  had 
your  permit  renewed;  just  to  cross  the 
public  land. 

But  the  position  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  changed.  The  position  of  the 
Forest  Service  now  is  that  they  want 
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you  to  forfeit  everything.  They  want 
the  city  to  go  without  the  drinking 
water 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  right  What 
am  I  to  tell  my  constituents?  That  we 
are  not  going  to  have  drinking  water 
for  them? 

Please  do  not  think  this  is  an  iso- 
lated incident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 8  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  the  Senator  one 
more  minute. 

Mr.  BROWN  Mr.  President,  in  Boul- 
der, one  of  most  environmentally  sen- 
sitive communities  in  the  Nation,  they 
are  facing  the  cutoff  of  all  drinking 
water:  Fort  Collins,  Loveland.  Greeley, 
the  Overland  Ditch  in  Hotchkiss. 

These  provisions  on  page  18  and  19  of 
the  new  standards  would  eliminate  our 
ability  to  use  projects  already  devel- 
oped, already  built.  It  will  extinguish 
existing  rights. 

Mr.  President,  this  eliminates  drink- 
ing water  from  citizens  who  have  built 
the  reservoirs,  nourished  them,  made 
sure  they  are  safe  and  followed  every 
regulation. 

This  is  wrong.  This  Is  unfair.  It  is 
wrong  and  it  is  bad  public  policy.  It  is 
disastrous  for  the  environment  and  it 
affects  every  State.  Whether  it  is  the 
Hoover  Dam.  or  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
or  it  is  water  storage  projects  through- 
out this  Nation,  or  it  is  simply  a  pipe- 
line that  crosses  and  delivers  drinking 
water  to  New  York  City,  they  are  all 
impacted  by  these  provisions.  These 
new  guidelines  give  them  the  ability  to 
extinguish  existing  permits.  It  will  be  a 
disaster  for  this  country  if  this  meas- 
ure is  enacted  intact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  minute  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr  REID.  Mr  President,  if  my  friend 
from  Colorado  had  listened  to  the  de- 
bate earlier  today,  which  I  am  sure  he 
did  not  have  time  to.  he  would  have 
found  the  provision  he  is  talking  about 
will  go  through  a  hearing  process.  This 
is  the  part  we  are  talking  about,  that 
Secretary  Babbitt  cannot  proceed  un- 
less he  goes  through  the  hearing  proc- 
ess. ■Will  be  established  only  after  the 
rulemaking  process  is  completed.  " 
That  is  what  it  says.  They  will  go 
through  a  complete  hearing  process. 

So  my  friend  from  Colorado.  £is  well 
intentioned  as  he  might  be.  simply  was 
going  from  a  set  of  facts  that  were 
wrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  our  time. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  may  wish 
to  use  some  of  his  time. 

Mr.  REID.  I  think  that  is  fair. 

How  much  time  remains.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  31  minutes  and  40 
seconds  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  22  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  REID  I  yield  12  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  12 
minutes. 

Mr  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  compliment  him  on  taking  a  cou- 
rageous position.  It  is  difficult  when 
you  find  yourself  split  with  western 
Senators.  One  thing  that  western  Sen- 
ators do.  and  have  done  over  the  years, 
the  western  coalition  and  other  efforts, 
is  stick  together. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  us  not  in  that  situa- 
tion tonight,  because  I  always  prefer  to 
be  with  my  colleagues,  particularly  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who  is  a 
dear  friend  and  one  who  I  have  great 
respect  for.  I  have  worked  with  him 
many,  many  years  here  on  so  many, 
many  vital  issues. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  did  not 
just  wake  up  one  morning  and  decide: 
Well,  I  am  going  to  take  this  on  and  fix 
it. 

He  is  like  this  Senator  from  Arizona, 
who  has  been  around  here  long 
enough— and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
was  in  the  House  also— and  knows  just 
how  troublesome  this  issue  had  been. 

How  many  times  have  I  stood  up  on 
the  floor,  how  many  times  have  I 
fought  to  keep  the  ranching  fees  down? 
That  is  right.  That  is  what  this  Sen- 
ator did  for  a  living,  and  I  am  doing  the 
same  thing  today,  to  keep  those  fees 
down  and  to  realize  that  this  is  a  com- 
promise that  is  going  to  be  good  for  us 
in  Western  States. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
points  out.  as  I  understood  his  argu- 
ment, that  this  legislation  applies  to 
the  Forest  Service.  It  does  not.  It  does 
not  and  it  is  clearly  stated  there.  It  ap- 
plies to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment only. 

So  the  lands  that  are  involved  in  his 
State  or  my  State  that  are  forest  lands 
are  not  affected  by  this,  except  in  one 
area,  one  area,  and  that  is  the  fee 
which  is  applicable  to  both  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  here  that 
this  particular  legislation  affects  and 
amends  the  Federal  Land  Management 
Policy  Act  as  it  relates  to  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  It  is  vital  to  re- 
member that  because  people  can  dis- 
tort the  facts  unintentionally.  I  know, 
and  leave  an  impression  here  that  this 
is  going  to  affect  your  water  rights  and 
other  policies  on  all  types  of  Federal 
land. 

Under  the  Forest  Service  today,  you 
do  not  own  those  water  rights.  They 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  8 
years  ago.  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  Watt,   all   those  water  rights 


were  deeded  to  the  ranchers.  I  thought 
it  was  nice.  It  was  great  for  us.  My 
ranchers  got  all  these  water  rights  and 
all  these  benefits  and  improvements  on 
the  land  and  they  did  not  have  to  pay 
for  them.  It  was  great.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  even  got  the  improvements 
that  were  existing  before  they  got  the 
lease  on  the  land.  Who  would  not  take 
a  nice  gift  like  that?  I  thought  it  was 
a  wonderful  thing. 

I  did  not  hear  anybody  from  the 
West,  certainly,  up  here  objecting  to 
that.  We  did  not  ask  for  hearings:  "Mr. 
Watt,  how  about  some  hearings  on 
this?"  We  said.  "Gosh,  that's  great. 
That's  great  ■ 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  settle 
this  so  we  do  not  have  a  Mr.  Watt  or 
Mr.  Babbitt.  Mr.  Lujan  or  anybody 
else,  the  next  year  or  the  year  after 
coming  in  here  and  arbitrarily  saying 
we  are  going  to  change  fees,  we  are 
going  to  propose  new  policies,  we  are 
going  to  reduce  or  change  the  owner- 
ship of  the  improvements  on  the  public 
land.  That  uncertainty  is  not  good  for 
ranching  or  any  business.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  realize  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Arizona  is 
83  percent  public  lands.  How  many  in 
this  body  are  from  States  with  any 
greater  amount?  Maybe  the  State  of 
Nevada.  Maybe  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Not  very  many.  When  you  think  of  our 
grand  State  of  Arizona  with  only  17 
percent  privately  owned  land,  you  real- 
ize it  is  important  that  we  have  poli- 
cies that  we  can  live  with  and  we  can 
work  with,  and  that  is  what  this  com- 
promise represents. 

In  my  State  of  Arizona,  two-thirds  of 
the  grazing  on  public  lands  occurs  on 
National  Forest  land  and  not  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  The  reason  for  that 
is  because  the  BLM  manages  the  more 
arid  parts  of  our  State  that  are  not  fea- 
sible for  grazing. 

What  are  the  costs  to  the  ranchers  to 
graze  on  public  lands?  Believe  me.  I  am 
interested  in  that,  because  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  ranchers  being  able  to  con- 
tinue to  prosper.  Let  me  just  point  out. 
this  chart  represents  the  average  cost 
as  estimated  by  the  BLM  and  the  For- 
est Service  to  ranch  on  public  lands — I 
know  it  will  vary  from  State  to  State. 

The  chart  lists  what  the  cash  cost  for 
public  land  ranching.  This  is  what  it  is. 
You  can  see:  Hay.  39  percent;  labor,  17 
percent;  pasture  leases,  private  and 
State,  16  percent.  Go  on  down  to  the 
bottom:  BLM/Forest  Service  leases,  3 
percent  under  the  present  rate. 

Let  us  put  ourselves  3  years  forward, 
as  the  Senator's  compromise  would  put 
us,  3  years  from  today,  1997,  and  the  fee 
is  $3.45.  That  is  less  than  doubling  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  fees  for  leases  to 
run  that  ranch  in  3  years.  So  it  will  be 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  total  cost.  A 
2-cent  raise  in  the  price  of  beef  more 
than  covers  that  increase. 

I  know  the  price  of  beef  fluctuates, 
but  there  is  a  formula  built  in  the  com- 
promises  that   will   allow    this   fee   to 
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fluctuate.  As  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas pointed  out,  it  went  down  last  year. 
The  formula  in  this  compromise  is  still 
going  to  continue  to  allow  for  market 
increases  and  decreases  of  15  percent. — 
It  can  go  up  or  down,  but  it  is  going  to 
be  determined  by  the  formula. 

That  is  fair.  Everybody  in  this  body 
loves  to  get  a  good  deal.  That  is  human 
nature,  that  is  what  life  is  about.  This 
is  till  a  good  deal.  It  is  not  the  deal  I 
would  like.  Sure.  I  would  like  a  mora- 
torium, and  I  would  like  everybody  to 
leave  my  State  alone.  I  do  not  need  you 
or  anybody  else  to  tell  us  how  to  con- 
duct our  business  in  Arizona.  But  it 
just  so  happens  these  are  public  lands. 
I  wish  they  were  not.  I  wish  our  State 
was  17  percent  Federal  lands  and  not  17 
percent  private  lands,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  it  is  in  the  place  I  was  bom  in. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody 
around  here  who  would  realistically 
suggest.  "Well,  why  don't  you  change 
that?"  We  saw  that  with  the  Sagebrush 
Rebellion  some  years  ago.  Under  the 
Carter  administration,  we  saw  how  far 
that  went:  Zero,  no  place.  We  had  15,  20 
Senators  who  thought.  "Gee.  let's  deed 
that  land  over."  I  supported  that.  We 
can  manage  our  land.  We  do  dam  well 
managing  the  State  land  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  but  that  is  not  realistic. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  that,  but  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  I  must  say,  is 
extremely  sensitive  for  being  from  so 
far  east  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  times  he  has  been 
there,  but  he  has  been  there  for  me  at 
least  several  times.  He  has  been  there 
for  Arizona  time  and  time  again. 

I  just  want  to  point  out,  to  filibuster 
this  bill  and  prevent  it  from  becoming 
the  law  of  the  land.  Arizona  suffers. 
The  Grand  Canyon?  That  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  just  Arizona.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  was  kind 
enough  and  good  enough  to  fight  for 
$6.4  million  for  housing  for  Grand  Can- 
yon employees.  If  you  have  been  to  the 
Grand  Canyon,  you  probably  have  not 
seen  the  conditions  of  how  the  employ- 
ees work  and  live  with  no  suitable  per- 
manent housing  there.  It  just  dem- 
onstrates that  there  is  an  interest  in 
the  West;  that  everybody  is  not  out  to 
get  us.  In  fact,  they  are  interested  in 
finding  a  solution. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in 
this  bill  has  also  put  in  $6  million  for 
expansion  of  the  Saguaro  National 
Monument,  taxpayers  dollars  that  are 
going  to  be  used  to  preserve  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Saguaro  stands  in  the 
world;  $880,000  for  the  Lake  Havasu 
fishery  on  the  border  of  .Arizona  and 
California.  This  would  not  have  hap- 
pened if  it  were  not  for  the  beneficial 
interest  of  House  projects  to  the  whole 
country  and  the  recognition  of  that  by 
the  leadership  of  this  committee,  this 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 
These  are  investments. 

So  to  come  out  here  and  threaten  to 
just  filibuster  and  send  this  whole  bill 


down,  forget  it  all  because  we  do  not 
like  some  of  it — we  did  not  get  exactly 
what  we  wanted,  we  want  a  morato- 
rium, we  only  want  the  fee  to  go  up  to 
$2.30  cents  or  $2.35  cents — is  unrealistic 
and  wrong. 

This  Senator  will  stand  next  to  any- 
body in  this  body  from  the  West  Jis  to 
preserving  the  rights  of  the  West,  the 
rights  of  the  individual  landowner,  and 
the  right  to  use  public  lands  for  their 
economic  benefit. 

We  have  a  lot  of  native  Americans  in 
Arizona,  and  some  of  them  live  in  the 
worst  poverty  in  the  whole  United 
States.  It  is  tragic  what  has  happened 
to  native  Americans.  This  bill  provides 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  upkeep  of 
their  schools,  their  hospitals,  their 
highways,  their  clinics,  and  for  new 
housing  and  new  sewer  systems.  So  if 
this  bill  does  not  pass  and  it  all  goes 
back  to  conference,  and  it  is  all  opened 
up  again  and  we  have  to  go  through  the 
whole  process,  these  valuable  projects 
are  jeopardized. 

We  know  what  the  House  has  done  on 
this  issue.  Year  after  year,  they  have 
consistently  gone  after  the  grazing 
fees.  We  have  had  some  here  in  this 
body  on  the  same  track  also,  but  we 
have  been  able  to  roll  them  back.  We 
have  been  able  to  stop  them.  For  9 
years  I  have  spoken  out  on  this  floor  in 
opposition.  We  have  been  able  to  just 
eke  it  out  a  few  years  by  1  or  2  votes. 
This  year  I  think  it  was  a  larger  mar- 
gin than  we  have  had  in  a  long  time,  19 
votes.  Last  year,  I  believe  it  was  8 
votes. 

The  House  has  voted  overwhelming 
313  to  109  on  a  motion  to  instruct  their 
conferees  to  oppose  the  Senate's  mora- 
torium and  stick  with  their  position 
for  reform.  Just  yesterday,  they  voted 
317  to  106  to  approve  the  conference  re- 
port which  is  before  us  today  contain- 
ing this  compromise.  If  that  does  not 
tell  you  where  we  are  going,  at  least  in 
the  other  body,  I'm  not  sure  what  will. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  what  are  the  consequences  if 
we  do  not  adopt  this?  Yeah,  you  want 
to  go  to  court?  Well,  lots  of  luck.  Talk 
to  my  ranchers.  They  are  not  inter- 
ested in  spending  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  court. 
They  have  been  there  when  they  have 
had  a  Secretary  of  Interior  who  decided 
to  usurp  their  rights  and  it  is  very  ex- 
pensive. 

So  what  is  the  answer?  The  answer  is 
find  a  compromise,  and  that  is  what  we 
have  here.  It  is  a  compromise  that  is 
reasonable;  it  is  one  that  our  ranchers 
can  live  with,  and  it  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  this  body. 

I  regret  to  see  a  filibuster  over  an 
issue  that  is  so  significant  to  my  State, 
I  would  not  be  standing  here  tonight 
advocating  for  a  raise  in  those  fees  and 
for  some  changes;  but  we  need  to  have 
certainty,  so  that  we  do  not  have  the 
constant  change  from  one  administra- 


tion to  another,  tomorrow  night  or 
next  year,  and  that  the  Secretary,  be  it 
Bruce  Babbitt  or  anybody  else,  cannot 
just  in  January,  the  first  of  next  year, 
change  the  regulations.  Because  that  is 
what  has  happened  and  will  continue  to 
happen.  The  ranchers  will  suffer  and 
this  country  will  suffer. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  He  has  taken  a  position 
that  is  difficult.  Those  of  us  who  have 
done  that — all  of  us  at  one  time  or  an- 
other have  taken  a  position  that  is  not 
the  most  popular  at  the  moment — un- 
derstand that.  It  is  easy  to  listen  to  a 
couple  of  phone  calls,  know  a  couple  of 
ranchers,  or  be  a  rancher  or  have  an  in- 
terest in  a  ranch,  and  say,  "Oh,  my 
gosh.  You're  going  to  raise  my  fees  and 
you  are  going  to  affect  my  ability  to 
have  the  economic  gain  that  I  have  had 
before.  "  But,  this  compromise  is  bene- 
ficial and  will  be  of  little  economic  det- 
riment to  ranchers  in  the  West. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Nevada 
for  his  leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  this  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  not  a  com- 
promise- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  yielding  himself  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  is  yield- 
ing himself  such  time  as  he  consumes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  League  of  Conservation  Voters  and 
Secretary  Babitt's  absolute  daydream. 

I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  explain  that  this  does  in 
fact  affect  the  water  in  the  forest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  30  seconds. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
our  good  friend  from  Arizona  is  sincere 
in  his  comments.  Let  me  simply  assure 
him  that  section  401(i)  does  apply 
broadly.  It  clearly  affects  any  Federal 
agency.  It  is  not  simply  the  BLM,  not 
simply  Interior.  The  guidelines  are  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  but 
they  apply  to  any  Federal  agency  and 
the  law  clearly  states  that. 

Let  me  simply  say  I  believe  it  does 
apply  to  the  central  Arizona  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  an  extra  30  sec- 
onds to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  hope  he  would  make 
sure — it  clearly  does  shut  down  the 
central  Arizona  project.  To  that  point  I 
hope  he  would  check  what  "restoring 
riparian  values"  means  and  how  it  af- 
fects that  project.  I  hope  Califomians 
would  check  the  Ketch  Hetchy  project. 
I  believe  that  would  shut  that  project 
down.  Section  406(i)  does  apply  broadly 
to  all  Federal  agencies  clearly  by  the 
statute. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  3  minutes. 

Mr  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Clinton  administration  is  wag- 
ing a  war  on  the  West.  By  including  the 
Reid-Babbitt  language  in  the  Interior 
appropriations  conference  report,  the 
administration  is  using  scorched-earth 
tactics  Eigainst  the  economy  and  the 
way  of  life  of  the  entire  region.  This 
proposal— the  19  pages  of  authorizing 
language  that  makes  it  impossible  for 
many  families  in  Utah  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing—is not  a  compromise,  as  it  is  being 
touted  here  today.  It  is  a  capitulation, 
a  surrender  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  rights  that  are  fundamental  to  the 
livelihood  of  westerners. 

This  westerner  is  willing  to  work  to 
develop  equitable  lands  policy.  I  have 
said  so  publicly  and  to  Secretary  Bab- 
bitt. But,  I  cannot  stand  aside  as  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  dictate  policy, 
without  hearings,  without  a  sense  of 
fairness,  and  without  basic  common 
sense. 

My  opposition  has  nothing  to  do  with 
gridlock,  which  I  would  note  has  fast 
become  the  new  buzzword  around  this 
body.  All  one  has  to  say  to  push  legis- 
lation through  Congress— no  matter 
how  onerous  or  shortsighted— is  to 
mention  this  word,  and  we  are  sup- 
posed to  fall  over  and  play  dead  and  let 
whatever  travesty  that  is  being  consid- 
ered pass.  I.  for  one,  am  unprepared  to 
do  that  when  the  interests  of  Utahns 
are  at  risk. 

The  gridlock  mantra  is  worn  out.  It 
is  a  red  herring.  It  is,  for  the  defenders 
of  this  land  grab,  a  substitute  for  real 
data.  They,  of  course,  have  no  choice. 
They  are  trying  to  defend  a  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  policy  on  which  there 
have  been  no  hearings,  no  studies,  no 
evidence  submitted,  and  no  open  public 
discussion.  There  has  been  little  analy- 
sis of  the  specific  reforms  contained  in 
these  19  pages,  and  yet  we  are  being 
asked  to  swallow  them  whole. 

But,  my  opposition  to  this  language 
is  not  to  be  obstructive,  but  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  justice  for  the  West. 
No  other  region  faces  the  threat  of 
being  regulated  into  an  economic  de- 
pression. No  other  Senator  would  sit 
still  as  legislation  threatened  to  wreak 
havoc  on  his  State.  That  is  what  is 
happening  here:  that  is  why  we  are  up 
in  arms. 

I  am  joined  in  this  effort  by  a  biparti- 
san group  of  Senate  colleagues.  Both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  Utah 
and  throughout  the  West  agree  that  we 
have  different  needs  and  different  chal- 
lenges than  our  eastern  neighbors. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Utah  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


State  of  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT.  October  21.  1993. 
Senator  Orrin  Hatch, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

DEAR  Senator  Hatch:  I  cannot  support  the 
Reid  amendments  to  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Bill.  H.R.  2520.  This  proposed  law,  com- 
posed of  a  fee  adjustment  and  changes  to 
grazing  management  practices,  may  have  se- 
rious repercussions  for  ranchers  in  Utah,  and 
the  rural  communities  in  which  they  live. 
There  has  not  been  any  serious  analysis  or 
debate  of  the  substance  of  the  proposal.  The 
citizens  of  Utah  most  seriously  affected  have 
not  been  given  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
I  cannot  support  the  process  nor  substance  of 
a  bill  which  exhibits  such  callous  disregard 
for  the  needs  of  the  hard  working  citizens  of 
Utah. 

I  am  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  ranching  in- 
dustry because  my  family  runs  a  ranching 
operation  in  southern  Utah.  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  great  spirit  of  cooperation  and  com- 
munity found  among  the  residents  of  this 
area.  The  quality  of  life  of  the  rural  commu- 
nities in  Utah  is  some  of  the  finest  any- 
where. However,  this  lifestyle  does  not  come 
without  a  struggle  to  earn  a  living,  and  a 
struggle  to  find  work  for  the  children  of  the 
residents. 

Utah  also  has  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
the  world  within  its  borders,  scenery  that 
must  be  protected.  The  rural  lifestyle  is 
complementary  to  and  protective  of  the  out- 
standing scenery,  not  a  detriment.  Many 
rural  Utah  families  use  a  small  herd  of  live- 
stock as  one  of  the  incomes  in  a  two  income 
family.  The  second  income  may  come  from  a 
Job  in  the  tourism  industry.  Loss  of  the  agri- 
cultural income  may  cause  the  family  to 
move  elsewhere.  Loss  of  community  mem- 
bers threatens  the  community's  ability  to 
survive  through  other  industries.  I  cannot 
support  a  proposal  which  so  seriously  threat- 
ens the  stability  of  rural  communities. 

I  have  received  letters  indicating  that  the 
proposed  fee  would  take  about  10-15%  of  a 
rancher's  net  annual  income.  This  money 
will  therefore  not  be  available  for  use  in  the 
local  economy.  This  provision  is  a  simple 
transfer  of  wealth  out  of  the  state,  without 
any  value  received  in  return.  If  the  BLM's 
cost  of  managing  the  program  are  so  high, 
the  BLM  should  seek  to  reduce  costs,  per- 
haps through  management  agreements  with 
the  state,  rather  than  balance  the  federal 
deficit  on  the  backs  of  Utah  ranchers. 

The  grazing  fee  must  be  tied  to  the  costs  of 
doing  business.  The  proposed  amendment 
ties  the  fee  to  the  Forage  Value  Index,  a 
measure  of  the  cost  of  private  pasturage.  The 
correlation  between  the  FVI  and  the  total 
costs  of  doing  business  is  too  remote  to  be 
considered  a  measure  of  cost,  therefore  I  can- 
not support  the  proposed  fee  structure.  Fur- 
ther, there  needs  to  be  a  longer  phase-in  pe- 
riod. 

I  cannot  support  the  provisions  related  to 
water  because  the  amendment  does  not  make 
it  clear  that  all  water  rights  must  be  allo- 
cated through  state  water  laws  and  proc- 
esses. I  am  concerned  that  the  proposals  con- 
cerning ownership  of  water  and  range  im- 
provements will  become  disincentives  to  de- 
velopment. This  will  also  affect  the  wildlife 
of  the  state,  which  benefit  from  the  improve- 
ments. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate suspended  non-use  allocations  will  af- 
fect a  rancher's  ability  to  borrow  money.  I 
have  received  a  letter  indicating  that  one 
rancher  will  lose  $48,360  in  asset  value  be- 
cause of  the  proposed  provision.  The  forage 


in  quesiton  could  be  placed  into  use  with  the 
investment  in  some  range  improvements. 
Therefore,  the  rancher's  ability  to  borrow 
will  be  severely  affected,  with  no  real  gain  to 
the  agency,  or  on  the  land. 

I  hope  that  you  and  the  other  Senators  op- 
posed to  the  Reid  amendments  will  be  able  to 
bring  some  sense  into  this  process. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  O.  Leavitt. 

Governor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  in  opposition  to 
this.  I  received  another  copy  of  a  letter 
to  the  Honorable  Bruce  Babbitt  from 
the  Utah  Democratic  Caucus,  Land  and 
Water  Reform  Act  resolution,  con- 
demning this  approach.  It  is  signed  by 
four  leading  Democrats  in  Utah.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Utah  House  of  Representatives, 

Salt  Lake  City.  October  4,  1993. 
Hon.  Bruce  Babbitt. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  following  reso- 
lution has  the  full  support  of  the  Utah  State 
House  of  Representatives  Democratic  Cau- 
cus, which  includes  both  urban  and  rural  leg- 
islators. We  would  appreciate  your  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution. 

UTAH  democratic  CAUCUS  LAND  AND  WATER 
REFORM  ACT  RESOLUTION 

The  elected  Democrats  of  the  Utah  State 
House  of  Representatives  wish  to  go  on 
record  in  support  of  President  Bill  Clinton 
and  Vice  President  Al  Gore  in  their  efforts  to 
reform  and  Te-invent"  the  United  States 
Government. 

In  addition,  we  feel  it  is  imperative  that 
we  go  on  record,  as  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  a  western  state,  in  opposition  to  the 
1994  Rangeland  and  Water  Act  reform  pack- 
age, as  it  currently  is  written. 

It  is  important  that  Washington  officials 
recognize  that  the  western  states  have  dif- 
ferent needs  and  different  challenges  from 
their  eastern  neighbors.  We  feel  that  before 
the  die  is  cast  on  reform  of  these  issues,  dia- 
logue between  western  state  leaders  and 
Washington  officials  must  take  place  to 
properly  scrutinize  and  validate  the  kind  of 
reform  that  is  to  take  place. 

Of  course,  times  have  changed,  populations 
have  shifted  and  usage  of  the  land  has  been 
questioned  and  challenged.  We  recognize  the 
need  to  re-evaluate  western  land  use  and 
fees.  We  entreat  you.  however,  not  to  neglect 
or  overlook  the  urgency  of  carefully  making 
necessary  changes. 

As  you  are  aware,  part  of  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  many  Western  areas  depends  on  land 
use  and  water  availability.  It  is  important 
that  the  Federal  Government  not  place 
undue  burdens  on  western  states.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  it  is  critical  that  the  western 
states  who  are  clearly  affected  by  the  re- 
forms must  have  input  in  the  decision  mak- 
ing and  consensus  building  process. 

We  favor  innovative  solutions  and  feel  that 
these  can  be  best  reached  by  open  and  active 
dialogue. 

Frank  R.  Pignanelli. 

Minority  Leader. 
GRANT  D.  PROTZMAN. 
Assistant  Minority 

Whip. 
Kelly  c.  Atkinson, 
Minority  Whip. 
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David  M.  Jones. 
Legislative  Management. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  also  ask  an  editorial 
from  the  Deseret  News  against  this 
compromise  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Grazing  Fee  Compromise  Still  Would  Hurt 
THE  West 

A  compromise  between  House  and  Senate 
negotiators  has  been  worked  out  in  Congress 
for  higher  gi-azing  fees  on  public  lands.  But  if 
it  passes  as  expected  in  a  conference  com- 
mittee vote  this  week,  the  bill  still  rep- 
resents a  major  defeat  for  Utah  ranchers. 

Under  the  compromise,  grazing  fees  will  be 
raised  over  a  three-year  period  from  the  cur- 
rent $1.86  for  the  current  animal  unit  per 
month  to  $3.45  per  AUM.  An  AUM  is  grazing 
for  a  cow  and  calf  or  five  sheep  for  one 
month. 

While  that  is  less  than  the  $4.28  originally 
proposed  by  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Bab- 
bitt, it  still  represents  a  substantial  boost 
for  many  small  Utah  ranchers,  whose  profit 
margins  are  always  thin.  A  raise  to  $3.45 
AUM  inevitably  will  drive  some  of  them  out 
of  business. 

But  worse  than  the  grazing  fee  hikes  would 
be  a  long  list  of  sweeping  changes  in  land 
management  practices.  Most  would  result  in 
more  power  in  the  hands  of  federal  agencies 
and  le.ss  for  the  ranchers. 

Among  the  most  troubling  are  provisions 
that  would  give  th?  federal  government  title 
to  all  future  improvements,  such  as  fences 
and  wells,  made  b^  ranchers  at  their  own  ex- 
pense on  public  lands.  Future  water  rights 
a.ssociateti  with  range  improvement  also 
would  fall  under  federal  ownership. 

Another  concern  is  the  proposed  abolishing 
of  Grazing  Advisory  Boards  made  up  of  peo- 
ple holding  leases  on  public  lands.  Such 
boards  would  be  replaced  by  Resource  Advi- 
sory Councils  that  would  have  a  diverse 
membership,  including  wildlife  managers 
and  environmentalists.  At  least  10  such  re- 
forms are  in  the  bill. 

One  of  the  problems  with  such  sweeping 
management  "reforms"  is  that  they  are 
being  made  in  an  appropriations  bill  and 
without  the  usual  hearings  and  authorizing 
process.  As  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch.  R-Utah.  says, 
it  is  the  'wrong  vehicle  and  the  wrong  proc- 
ess. " 

Grazing  fees  have  been  an  emotional  issue 
for  years,  but  attempts  to  substantially  hike 
the  fees  have  always  been  beaten  back,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Senate,  where  the  West  has 
more  influence. 

Last  August.  Babbitt  proposed  doing  by 
regulation  what  had  not  been  possible  by  leg- 
islation. The  Senate  voted  to  delay  matters 
for  a  year,  but  the  House  passed  a  measure 
essentially  the  same  as  Babbitt's  proposals. 
The  compromise  seeks  to  put  the  stamp  of 
Congress  on  the  issue  instead  of  leaving  it  up 
to  Babbitt's  regulators. 

The  result,  while  minimally  better  than 
what  had  been  sought  by  regulatory  fiat, 
still  threatens  to  be  a  body  blow  to  Utah 
ranchers.  And  it  is  another  administration 
and  Eastern  assault  on  Western  states  that 
are  heavily  dependent  on  public  land  use- 
simply  because  such  lands  make  up  most  of 
what  is  available. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
travesty.  This  is  ah  onslaught  against 
our  West  and  against  our  people  who 
have  developed  the  West.  The  original 
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pioneers  who  have  really  sacrificed  all 
their  lives  to  maintain  the  lands,  main- 
tain the  water,  do  all  the  things  that 
basically  we  find  necessary. 

I  could  easily  provide  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  my  constituents,  that  are  lit- 
erally rolling  off  my  fax  machine,  tes- 
tifying to  what  the  Reid-Babbitt  lan- 
guage will  do  to  them. 

These  19  pages  were  drafted  behind 
closed  doors  by  only  a  few,  without  the 
involvement  of  those  of  us  who  rep- 
resent those  who  would  be  most  af- 
fected by  it. 

I  do  not  understand  why  certain  indi- 
viduals in  Congress  are  rushing  into 
these  reforms  with  a  full  head  of  steam 
without  following  the  established  con- 
gressional hearing  procedure.  When  I, 
or  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  or 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  say  that  these  reforms 
will  devastate  the  economic  vitality  of 
our  rural  communities,  we  are  not  kid- 
ding. 

Do  my  colleagues  think  we  are  mak- 
ing these  statements  for  some  other 
reason  than  simply  trying  to  educate 
this  body  on  what  the  impacts  of  these 
reforms  might  be?  We  are  not  making 
these  statements  for  any  other  reason 
than  to  illustrate  the  disastrous  im- 
pact these  reforms  will  have  on  our 
constituents. 

I  can  remember  similar  uproar  from 
Senators  representing  other  States  and 
regions  when  it  was  their  constituents 
affected  by  legislation  or  regulation. 
The  debates  on  the  spotted  owl,  the 
maritime  salary  differentials,  the 
Seawolf  proigct,  acid  rain,  and  the 
interstate  transportation  of  trash 
spring  immediately  to  mind.  I'm  sure  a 
little  research  would  produce  a  long, 
long  list. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  appreciate 
the  severity  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's proposals  on  the  West  and  will 
support  our  bipartisan  effort  to  remove 
these  provisions  from  this  bill.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  better, 
more  fair  solution  can  be  found  given 
requisite  consideration  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Let  me  briefly  make  several  points 
for  my  colleagues  to  let  them  know 
how  important  this  issue  is  to  my  con- 
stituents and  why  I  believe  the  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  report  must  be 
deleted. 

We  should  not  support  statutory  lan- 
guage that  sends  the  following  message 
to  our  ranchers:  "From  here  on  out. 
you  are  guilty  until  proven  innocent — 
of  everything  related  to  land  manage- 
ment." 

I  recognize  the  expertise  of  Dr.  Dar- 
win Nielsen  of  Utah  State  University, 
an  agricultural  economist,  who  has 
provided  this  information  to  me. 

First,  most  Utah  ranches  are  family- 
owned  cattle  and  sheep  operations  that 
depend  on  both  public  and  private  land 
for  a  seasonally  balanced  feed  program. 
Family  ranchers  are  not  wealthy  units 


trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  fact,  the  average 
gross  income  per  livestock  operator 
was  $33,600  in  1988,  or  a  net  income  av- 
erage of  $7,538  per  operator.  In  addi- 
tion, over  50  percent  of  these  ranchers 
have  off  farm  jobs,  or  second  jobs,  to 
support  their  families.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  benefit  to  local,  rural  commu- 
nities, including  its  work  force  and  its 
tax  base,  from  this  source  of  additional 
labor,  although  it  certainly  would  be 
preferable  if  ranching  could  produce  a 
substantial  enough  income  so  second 
jobs  would  not  be  necessary. 

Second,  public  lands  are  essential  for 
grazing  in  Utah.  Thirty-one  percent  of 
Utah's  beef  cow  herds  graze  on  Forest 
Service  lands,  while  48  percent  of  these 
herds  use  BLM  land.  Fifty-eight  per- 
cent of  Utah's  sheep  herds  graze  on 
Forest  Service  and  37  percent  graze  on 
land  managed  by  the  BLM.  Federal 
lands  provide  23  percent  of  the  yearly 
feed  requirement  for  Utah's  beef  cow 
herds  and  46  percent  of  the  feed  for 
range  sheep  production. 

These  public  lands  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  survivability  of  a  ranch- 
ing operation.  For  example,  a  given 
ranch  may  get  20  to  30  percent  of  its 
yearly  feed  from  public  lands,  but  it 
comes  during  that  crucial  3-  or  4- 
month  period  of  the  season  when  the 
rancher  uses  his  private  land  to 
produce  winter  feed.  In  sum.  a  rancher 
is  100  percent  dependent  on  public  land 
to  have  a  year-round  livestock  produc- 
ing unit. 

Third,  in  a  State  where  total  private 
land  is  approximately  20  percent,  the 
use  of  public  land  is  essential  to  con- 
tinuing livestock  production.  In  Utah. 
79  percent  of  the  land  area  is  grazing 
land,  and  15  of  Utah's  29  counties  have 
25  percent  or  less  of  their  land  area  in 
private  ownership.  Most  of  these  coun- 
ties are  located  in  areas  of  the  State 
where  annual  precipitation  amounts 
dictate  expensive  types  of  agricultural 
enterprises.  There  are  few  opportuni- 
ties for  ranchers  to  shift  livestock  pro- 
duction to  private  lands  to  accommo- 
date changes  in  public  land  grazing 
policies. 

Fourth,  I  would  mention  several 
items  related  to  the  economic  impor- 
tance of  the  range  livestock  industry 
to  Utah. 

The  Utah  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that  livestock  pro- 
duction results  in  over  $1  billion  of  eco- 
nomic activity  every  year  in  Utah. 

Over  $500  million  in  wages  can  be  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  attributed  to  beef 
c&ttle  production,  primarily  range  live- 
stock operations. 

Livestock  accounted  for  75.6  percent 
of  farm  cash  receipts  in  1991,  with  cat- 
tle being  the  single  largest  contribut- 
ing commodity  producing  38.7  percent 
of  cash  receipts. 

There  are  over  40,000  Utah  jobs  that 
are  tied  to  range  cattle  production,  and 
at  least  $175  million  of  assets,  related 
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to  breeding  cattle,  that  correspond  to 
range  livestock  operations. 

Utah  has  a  total  of  over  S2  billion 
worth  of  private  land  that  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  public  land  as  the 
base  of  Utah's  range  livestock  indus- 
try. 

In  many  of  Utah's  rural  counties, 
range  livestock  is  virtually  the  sole  ag- 
ricultural enterprise,  and  agriculture 
may  constitute  approximately  35  to  40 
percent  of  the  local  economic  activity 
in  Utah's  rural  counties. 

For  every  dollar  of  gross  output  in- 
volved, in  the  livestock  industry.  6 
cents  of  personal  income  is  earned.  9 
cents  of  total  income  is  earned,  and  11 
cents  of  value  is  added  to  a  Utah  prod- 
uct. 

There  are  9  jobs  for  every  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  farm  gate  sales  in  Utah, 
and  the  total  number  of  workers  for 
every  million  dollars  worth  of  sales  is 
approximately  20 

Based  on  these  facts,  my  colleagues 
can  understand  why  my  constituents 
are  adamantly  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  the  so-called  ReidBabbitt  com- 
promise and  why  it  should  be  deleted 
from  the  conference  report. 

As  has  been  stated  during  the  debate, 
the  Reid/Babbitt  compromise  contains 
approximately  16  different  component 
parts  that  are  being  shoved  down  the 
throat  of  the  West,  and  I  use  that 
phrase  intentionally.  I  would  offer  the 
following  comments  related  to  these 
individual  items  as  has  been  related  to 
me  by  several  of  Utah  ranchers. 

Water  rights:  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  preemption  of  State  law  in 
the  area  of  water  rights  and  water  de- 
veloped on  Federal  lands.  The  language 
in  this  bill  will  reverse  a  century  of 
deference  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  State  water  laws.  The  Utah  State 
Water  Engineer  informs  me  that  he  is 
concerned  that  water  rights  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  properly  appro- 
priated through  the  established  State 
process,  according  to  language  con- 
tained in  the  Reid/Babbitt  compromise. 
We  need  to  discuss  this  issue  carefully 
without  literally  tossing  the  proper 
and  legal  role  for  State  determination 
on  water  rights  out  the  window. 

Subleasing;  The  Reid/Babbitt  lan- 
guage on  this  section  does  not  provide 
justification  for  adding  surcharges  in 
the  instance  of  subleasing.  It  is  also 
unclear  as  to  whether  the  surcharge 
will  add  to  the  quality  of  stewardship 
on  the  land  by  penalizing  the  permittee 
for  grazing  someone  else's  livestock. 
Also,  the  language  is  a  disincentive'to 
the  practice  of  subleasing  that  will  dis- 
courage young  operators  from  starting 
up  in  the  business,  which  usually  ne- 
cessitates a  leasing  arrangement  in  the 
first  instance. 

Moreover,  by  allowing  subleasing, 
there  Is  an  ability  to  more  fully  utilize 
a  good  year's  forage  by  adding  to  the 
base    herd.    Flexibility    is   greatly   en- 


hanced by  the  subleasing  provision, 
both  for  the  agency  and  the  permittee. 
It  is  a  win-win  situation,  and  there 
should  not  be  a  penalty  for  subleasing 
by  adding  a  surcharge. 

Resource  Advisory  Councils;  I  am 
concerned  about  the  elimination  of 
Grazing  Advisory  Boards,  and  I  will 
have  further  comments  to  make  on 
this  item  at  a  later  time. 

Range  improvement  funds;  The  Reid/ 
Babbitt  language  would  authorize  the 
diversion  of  range  improvement  funds 
from  their  intended  use-range  improve- 
ment. There  is  considerable  latitude 
given  to  the  Secretary  to  use  these 
funds  in  the  name  of  "ecosystem  reha- 
bilitation, protection,  and  improve- 
ment "  I  am  worried  that  these  funds 
could  be  used  for  projects  that  do  not 
relate  to  rangeland  improvement  and. 
therefore,  penalize  the  very  group  from 
which  these  funds  are  obtained.  If  the 
funds  are  to  be  collected  from  one 
group,  that  is.  livestock  permittees, 
then  livestock  permittees  should  see 
the  benefits  of  these  funds,  and  range 
improvements  should  have  first  prior- 
ity of  the  funds.  We  cannot  be  misled 
by  the  use  of  the  phrase,  on  the  ground 
as  contained  in  the  compromise  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  I  just  mentioned. 
Funds  may  be  used  on  the  ground,  but 
in  a  manner  that  is  not  consistent  with 
the  reasons  for  which  they  are  col- 
lected. In  other  words,  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  these  funds  stay  on  the 
same  ground  from  which  they  came. 

Range  improvement  ownership;  The 
Reid/Babbitt  language  provides  that  for 
all  future  range  improvements,  the  sole 
owner  of  permanent  range  improve- 
ments will  be  the  Federal  Government. 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is 
more  of  a  disincentive  to  private  in- 
vestment than  the  knowledge  that 
such  investment  will  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Federal  Government.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  Reid  language  is 
stating.  As  one  constituent  told  me. 
the  word  ■improvement"  describes 
some  activity  or  structure  that  in- 
creases the  value  of  a  property.  It  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  permit- 
tee or  the  public  to  reduce  the  incen- 
tive for  permittees  to  construct  or  pro- 
vide for  such  improvements. 

These  provisions  have  enormous  legal 
implications  as  well  as  ramifications 
for  ranching.  It  is  essential  that  these 
provisions  and  the  question  of  govern- 
mental takings  be  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. This  is  too  important  an  issue  to 
be  done  hastily,  without  the  benefit  of 
hearings,  as  a  rider  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  lan- 
guage in  section  (m)  of  the  amendment 
that  gives  title  to  all  permanent  im- 
provements on  public  lands,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  to  the  United 
States.  In  rural  Utah,  access  to  Fed- 
eral, private,  and  State  lands  is  vital  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  commu- 
nities. Access  requires  the  construction 


of  roads  or  thoroughfares  which,  by 
definition,  are  permanent.  In  Utah,  ac- 
cess to  these  improvements  over  public 
lands  is  essential.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  construction  of  a  road,  whether  it 
is  related  to  grazing  activities  or  not 
on  public  lands  and  whether  it  has  been 
done  recently  or  prior  to  1976.  falls 
under  the  broad  impact  of  this  lan- 
guage? I  express  my  deep  reservations 
of  this  language  and  its  possible  impact 
eliminating  traditional  R.S.  2477 
rights-of-way  that  local  governments 
need  to  maintain  and  stabilize  the  in- 
frastructure of  rural  communities. 

Mandatory  qualifications;  The  Reid/ 
Babbitt  language  would  automatically 
disqualify  an  applicant  that  has  had 
any  Federal  or  State  grazing  permit  or 
lease  canceled  for  violation  within  a  36- 
month  prior  period.  This  language  does 
not  allow  for  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances that  may  have  occurred. 
For  example,  a  State  grazing  lease  may 
be  canceled  for  a  violation  due  to  rea- 
sons beyond  the  control  of  the  permit- 
tee. Automatic  disqualification  of  a 
Federal  application  for  such  a  poten- 
tially trivial  violation  could  constitute 
double  jeopardy. 

Also,  refusal  of  an  application  for  a 
Federal  permit  should  be  based  on  vio- 
lations of  Federal  rules.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  Federal  Government  or  its 
agents  have  any  authority,  either  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  regarding  State 
grazing  permits,  including  the  deter- 
mination of  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
these  permits. 

Suspended  nonuse;  The  Reid/Babbitt 
language  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  move  to  remove  ref- 
erence to  suspended  nonuse.  Suspended 
nonuse  is  available  to  the  BLM.  the 
permittee,  and  the  agricultural  lending 
industry  because  it  shows  the  history 
of  grazing  reductions  on  an  allotment 
from  the  time  the  allotment  was  adju- 
dicated. It  has  been  an  important  pro- 
tection for  the  future  reuse  of  AUM's 
by  a  permittee  whose  AUM's  are  under 
suspended  nonuse.  That  permittee  has 
the  priority  for  new  forage  allocation 
when  it  becomes  available,  primarily 
through  range  resource  improvements, 
and  thus  the  allotment  has  proven  it 
can  support  more  AUM's. 

Prohibited  acts;  Under  the  ReidBab- 
bitt language,  a  person  may  be  pun- 
ished under  grazing  regulations  for  vio- 
lations which  have  no  connection  to 
livestock  grazing  on  BLM  lands.  This 
provision  seems  to  be  overly  broad  and 
unnecessary.  In  addition,  it  should  in- 
clude language  specifying  an  appeals 
process  by  a  third  party  that  allows  the 
alleged  violator  an  uninvolved  and  dis- 
passionate judge.  For  the  BLM  to  set 
itself  up  as  policeman,  judge,  and  jury, 
is  unacceptable  and  beyond  the  normal 
role  of  this  Agency. 

Conservation  nonuse:  The  expert  land 
managers  in  my  State  indicate  this 
provision,  allowing  base  property  to  be 
conserved   from   grazing  activities  for 
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up  to  10  years,  is  not  a  good  manage- 
ment policy  of  the  resource.  Nonuse  of 
forage  often  leads  to  fire  hazards  and 
the  spread  of  undesirable  plant  commu- 
nities. If  an  allotment  is  open  for  graz- 
ing purposes,  then  it  should  be  used  for 
actual  grazing  purposes. 

I  would  also  agree  with  those  who  be- 
lieve an  economic  analysis  of  conserva- 
tion nonuse  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  impact  on  local  areas.  A  pay- 
ment-in-lieu-of-taxes  [PILT]  payment 
may  be  required  to  recover  lost  tax 
base  caused  by  putting  areas  into  con- 
servation nonuse.  There  would  be  an 
adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  on  jobs 
both  in  livestock  production  and  relat- 
ed industries  in  rural  communities. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  real  people 
whose  futures  we  are  discussing,  or 
even  toying  with,  on  this  debate.  This 
is  a  time  for  leadership,  not  behind- 
the-doors  partisanship,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  our  efforts  to 
derail  the  ReidBabbitt  locomotive 
that  is  jeopardizing  so  many  people  in 
the  West.  If  they  are  successful,  there 
will  not  be  a  West  tomorrow  like  we 
know  it  today. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Montana  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wyoming.  It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me 
what  arguments  some  people  will  use 
to  usurp  the  rights  of  people.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  here.  The  Babbitt 
proposal  would  place  in  law,  if  this 
passes  and  does  become  law — takes 
away  all  rights  of  people. 

I  would  have  to  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  I  have  seen  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  stand  on  this 
floor  and  fight  for  his  people,  and  we 
are  fighting  for  ours  tonight.  We  are 
fighting  for  right. 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  difference  here 
because  there  are  real  lives  involved 
here.  It  is  not  just  going  out  here  and 
saying  there  are  a  bunch  of  faceless 
people.  They  are  the  people  who  go  to 
the  draft.  They  are  the  people  who 
fought  our  wars.  And  you  want  to  take 
that  away  from  them.  Just  like  they  do 
not  have  rights. 

I  happen  to  think  that  they  do.  and 
they  are  as  much  a  part  of  this  country 
as  anywhere  else.  Because  of  where 
they  live,  somebody  who  wants  to  take 
it  all  away  from  them.  Because  these 
rules  and  regulations  and  laws,  should 
they  become  law.  will  take  cattle  off  of 
our  ranges.  Then  we  have  a  big  prob- 
lem. We  lost  the  wool  program.  We  are 
going  to  see  more  cattle  on  our  ranges. 
And  I  will  tell  you  the  fat  cattle  mar- 
ket next  spring  will  be  closer  to  $60 
than  it  is  to  $75.  They  have  a  lot  of 
money  borrowed.  You  take  them  off  of 
their  land  and  say.  you  go  sell  them  for 
a  loss?  And  good  luck  to  you. 

We  will  appropriate  a  little  money 
for   job    re-creation,    or   displacement. 


These  people  pay  taxes,  and  go  to  their 
schools,  and  support  their  churches  and 
their  communities.  And  because  they 
have  built  a  way  of  life  and  the  values 
of  life  that  other  people  envy,  you  want 
to  take  it  away  from  them.  And  this 
Secretary  of  Interior  wants  to  do  it.  It 
is  his  raid  on  the  West.  It  is  his  raid  on 
the  West.  And  you  are  going  to  allow 
him  to  do  it? 

So.  I  will  stand  here  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  fight  for  my  people.  Because  I 
am  not  real  sure  that  the  ox  and  the 
cart  are  not  in  the  ditch. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  body?  Have 
we  lost  our  senses?  These  are  living 
people. 

The  grazing  fee  is  not  the  issue  we 
are  debating  here.  Without  a  doubt 
nearly  doubling  grazing  fees  on  public 
rangelands  is  going  to  have  a  negative 
economic  impact  on  Western  States 
like  Montana.  The  5.000  ranchers  who 
care  for  public  rangeland  in  Montana 
and  the  businesses  on  Main  Street  they 
support  are  going  to  be  injured  by  the 
increased  fees  in  this  legislation. 

What  this  measure  does  is  add  insult 
to  injury.  The  result  at  issue  here  is 
the  19  pages  of  rules  and  regulations 
changing  the  relationship  between 
ranchers  and  the  Federal  Government 
on  260  million  acres  of  rangeland  in  the 
Western  United  States. 

Any  time  a  decision  on  how  public 
lands  or  resources  are  going  to  be  man- 
aged is  made  here  inside  this  beltway. 
you  have  got  big  problems  because 
they  are  being  made  by  people  who 
have  never  made  a  ranch  produce,  have 
never  run  a  cow.  have  never  showed  a 
profit,  and  have  very  little  to  do  with 
the  feeding  and  producing  the  fiber 
that  feeds  and  clothes  this  country. 

Agriculture  is  put  under  a  strain,  and 
if  you  don't  think  there  is  not  a  war  on 
the  West,  this  is  a  slap  in  the  face. 
First  you  up  their  fees,  and  then  you 
put  a  lot  of  laws  on  them,  and  we  do 
not  even  know  what  the  impact  of 
those  laws  and  regulations  will  be  be- 
cause there  hasn't  been  one  hearing. 

Congress  has  not  heard  from  one  per- 
son who  makes  a  living  on  those  ranch- 
ers. We  have  only  heard  from  people 
who  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea- 
being  recommended  by  people  who 
have  never  produced  any  thing  for  this 
country. 

I  will  tell  you  it  is  a  slap  in  the  face 
to  the  people  who  actually  produce  and 
add  to  the  value  of  this  country.  I  will 
tell  you  that  we  will  fight  it  until 
there  is  no  more  blood  left.  Because 
that  is  how  important  it  is. 

They  say  only  effects  3  percent  of  the 
cattle.  In  some  counties  in  Montana 
that  3  percent  turns  into  100  percent. 
So  let  us  think  about  people.  How  does 
it  affect  people  and  communities.  And 
the  Clinton  administration  and  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Babbitt  have  not  even 
given  a  thought  to  that. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  vote 
against    cloture    to    give    Congress    a 


chance  consider  this  issue  through  a 
fair  and  proper  process.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

ENERGY  IMPLICATIONS  OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  energy  production  implica- 
tions of  the  pending  conference  report. 

Although  I  am  reasonably  confident 
that  the  authors  of  the  grazing  provi- 
sions did  not  intend  to  adversely  affect 
domestic  energy  production,  that  is 
precisely  what  will  occur  if  the  con- 
ference report  is  adopted. 

I  find  it  sadly  ironic  that  this  will 
occur  at  the  very  same  time  the  admin- 
istration is  in  the  process  of  formulat- 
ing its  domestic  energy  strategy,  the 
intent  of  which  is  presumably  to  in- 
crease domestic  energy  production  and 
reduce  our  dependence  on  insecure  sup- 
plies of  foreign  energy. 

Before  I  discuss  how  domestic  energy 
production  will  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  conference  report,  let  me  first 
review  our  energy  situation. 

Each  and  every  day  the  United 
States  spends  more  than  $150  million 
on  imported  foreign  energy. 

Since  1973,  the  year  of  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  this  Nation's  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  has  grown  from  36  percent 
to  50  percent. 

Over  the  past  year  U.S.  reserves  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  have  both  de- 
clined significantly. 

Since  1973,  lower  48  crude  oil  produc- 
tion has  declined  by  41  percent,  and 
Alaskan  oil  production  has  begun  to 
decline. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  United 
States  has  grown  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  Canada  for  new  natural  gas  sup- 
plies. Imports  of  Canadian  gas  have 
nearly  tippled,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
increase  in  United  States  natural  gas 
consumption  has  been  supplied  by  im- 
ports from  Canada— not  new  United 
States  production.  And  there  now  is 
even  talk  in  Canada  by  the  Liberal 
Party  about  restricting  gas  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

No  new  nuclear  j>owerplant  has  been 
announced  since  1977. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  are  now  actively  talking 
about  tearing  down  perfectly  good  op- 
erating hydroelectric  dams. 

And  don't  forget  that  just  a  short 
time  ago  the  United  States  and  its  al- 
lies fought  a  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
protect  the  world's  supplies  of  oil. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  how  the  pending 
conference  report  will  adversely  affect 
domestic  energy  production. 

First,  we  have  identified  more  than 
100  existing,  operating  hydroelectric 
dams  located  on  the  quote  "public 
lands  "  that  would  be  affected— possibly 
even  required  to  reduce  operations  or 
shut  down  entirely— by  the  conference 
report.  This  would  occur  as  the  result 
of  several  provisions  in  the  conference 
report. 

Conference  report  new  section 
406(i)(2)  states  that; 
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The  United  States  shall  assert  its  claims 
and  exercise  its  rights  to  water  developed  on 
public  lands  to  benefit  the  public  lands  and 
resources  thereon. 

This  means  that  water  currently 
used  for  hydroelectric  power  genera- 
tion is  to  be  subordinated  for  use  for 
"the  public  lands  and  resources  there- 
on "—even  if  the  water  has  been  used 
for  the  past  50  years  for  a  hydroelectric 
project. 

New  section  406(1)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  cancel  or  sus- 
pend permits  and  leases  if  there  is  any 
violation  of  Federal  or  State  law  con- 
cerning conservation,  protection  of 
natural  or  cultural  resources,  and  the 
protection  of  environmental  quality. 

This  gives  the  Secretary  unbridled 
authority  and  ability  to  rescind  the  li- 
cense and  shut  down  an  existing  hydro- 
electric powerplant  for  even  the  slight- 
est violation  of  Federal  or  State  law. 

New  section  496(m)  states  that: 

Subject  to  valid  rights  existing  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  all  rights  to 
permanent  improvements  contained  on  or  in 
public  lands  are  vested  in  the  United  States. 

This  will  obviously  end  new  hydro- 
electric development,  including  the  up- 
grading of  existing  hydroelectric  pow- 
erplants,  because  what  developer  in  his 
right  mind  will  put  improvements  on 
public  lands — a  dam.  for  example— and 
simply  turn  ownership  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

And  what  about  new  electric  power 
lines  and  new  natural  gas  pipelines? 
They  too  are  so-called  improvements 
on  public  lands.  Just  how  many  new 
gas  pipelines  do  you  think  will  be  built 
if  they  simply  end  up  as  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  identified  100 
existing,  longstanding,  hydroelectric 
dams  located  directly  on  public  lands 
which  would  be  immediately  subject  to 
these  draconian  provisions.  These  100 
powerplants  have  an  installed  capacity 
of  nearly  3.000  megawatts. 

Moreover,  there  are  hundreds  of  addi- 
tional long-existing  hydroelectric  dams 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  megawatts  of 
installed  electricity  capacity  which 
likewise  could  be  adversely  affected  de- 
I)ending  on  how  the  administration  in- 
terprets this  new  law — and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  this  administration  will  in- 
terpret it  expansively. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  do 
not  only  adversely  affect  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity  from  hydroelectric 
powerplants,  they  also  affect  the  thou- 
sands of  electric  transmission  lines 
which  cross  public  lands.  These  provi- 
sions likewise  could  adversely  affect 
oil  and  gas  production  on  public  lands, 
the  hundreds  of  natural  gas  pipelines 
which  cross  public  lands,  as  well  sis  pe- 
troleum pipelines  which  also  cross  pub- 
lic lands. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  relatively 
confident  that  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ference report  was  not  to  adversely  af- 
fect  domestic   energy   production   and 


thereby  to  increase  our  dependence  on 
insecure  supplies  of  foreigi*>CTiergy, 
that  will  be  the  affect  of  the  conference 
report.  These  are  just  more  sound  pub- 
lic policy  reasons  why  the  conference 
report  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Washington  Times  article 
dated  September  12.  1993.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washmgton  Times.  Sept.  12,  1993] 

Grazing  Fees.  Enviros.  a.nd  the  Hogs 

(By  Dave  Juday) 

Washington  Redskins'  owner  Jack  Kent 
Cooke  wants  to  build— and  own— a  new  sta- 
dium on  federal  land  in  D.C  .  where  the  cele- 
brated Redskins'  Hogs  '  and  company  would 
wallow  starting  in  1995.  Proponents  of  the 
new  stadium  have  argued  that  since  the  Dis- 
trict doesn't  have  a  large  percentage  of 
available  private  land,  the  land  owned  by  the 
federal  government  should  be  open  to  Mr. 
Cooke's  development  plans. 

Indeed,  virtually  all  concerned— including 
the  area's  Democratic  and  Republican  law- 
makers—agree that  with  more  than  one-fifth 
of  DCs  available  land  off-limits  to  private 
developments,  like  the  proposed  Jack  Kent 
Cooke  Stadium,  potential  economic  growth 
for  the  city  suffers.  Mr.  Cooke,  therefore,  is 
likely  to  get  his  way.  By  contrast,  ranchers 
in  the  West  aren't  as  lucky.  They  could  soon 
be  forced  off  of  federal  lands  if  President 
Clinton  has  his  way. 

According  to  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
statistics.  12  Western  states  outrank  DC.  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  publicly  owned 
land,  ranging  from  a  low  of  27  percent  in 
Montana  (tied  with  DC.)  to  a  whopping  82 
percent  in  Nevada.  With  the  exception  of 
Alaska,  ranching  is  an  important  part  of  the 
economy  in  each  of  these  states.  Moreover, 
unlike  operating  a  downtown  law  firm- 
DC. s  leading  private  sector  industry— run- 
ning a  ranch  requires  a  great  deal  of  real  es- 
tate. 

Given  the  limited  supply  of  land,  ranchers 
must  -rent"  public  land  to  run  their  cattle 
and  sheep.  This  'rental  "  arrangement  is  con- 
ducted by  permit  through  a  schedule  of  pay- 
ments known  as  grazing  fees.  The  Clinton 
administration  now  wants  to  more  than  dou- 
ble grazing  fees  to  J4.28  from  the  current 
$1  86  per-month  charged  for  every  cow-calf 
pair  and'or  every  five  sheep. 

According  to  livestock  industry,  this  dra- 
matic increase,  if  enacted,  could  force  as 
many  as  two-thirds  of  the  public  land  cattle 
ranchers  out  of  business.  Considering  that 
every  SI  spent  on  a  ranch  means  about  $5  to 
the  local  economy,  losing  two- thirds  of  these 
ranchers  would  no  doubt  mean  a  propor- 
tionate loss  of  local  merchants  in  rural 
Western  economies.  It  would  also  mean  a 
loss  for  public  institutions  such  as  schools, 
libraries,  police  stations,  fire  stations  and 
hospitals  that  are  supported  by  the  tax  dol- 
lars that  these  ranches  generate. 

Unlike  the  rural  West,  where  the  govern- 
ment presence  squeezes  out  most  private 
economic  activity,  at  least  the  federal  pres- 
ence in  DC.  generates  income  by  drawing 
hordes— or  herds— of  high-priced  lawyers  and 
lobbyists  to  the  District.  Imagine  the  havoc 
wreaked  upon  the  District's  economy  and  al- 
ready insolvent  budget  should  two-thirds  of 
DCs  lawyers  and  lobbyists  be  wiped  out. 

Unfortunately  for  the  West,  those  DC.  lob- 
byists who  represent  extreme  environmental 


interests  have  been  successful  in  convincing 
Mr.  Clinton,  and  his  Interior  Secretary 
Bruce  Babbit,  to  -soak  "  the  ranchers  with 
higher  grazing  fees.  The  reason,  they  argue, 
is  that  animal  agriculture  harms  the  envi- 
ronment and  thus,  the  federal  government 
has  a  responsibility  to  discourage  it  on  pub- 
lic lands. 

As  part  of  his  overall  tax  plan.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's original  grazing  fee  proposal  had  to  be 
dropped  in  order  to  get  the  full  measure 
through  the  Senate.  But  now  Mr.  Babbit  has 
reintroduced  it  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
environmental  agenda. 

Quite  to  the  contrary  of  the  proposal's 
premise,  livestock  production  helps  the  envi- 
ronment. Ironically,  the  grasslands  that  en- 
vironmentalists seek  to  protect  from  "over- 
grazing" are  in  fact  the  product  of  grazing. 
Prehistoric  plant-eating  animals,  and  more 
modern  grazing  animals  such  as  buffalo  and 
elk.  were  part  of  the  natural  selection  proc- 
ess that  promoted  the  evolution  of  today's 
plant  life  on  Western  grasslands. 

Today's  cattle  graze  on  old  growth  plants 
in  the  spring,  opening  up  the  landscape  for 
more  nutritious  grasses  that  other  foraging 
animals  in  the  wild,  such  as  elk.  can  use  in 
the  coming  winter.  Furthermore,  the  water 
and  the  salt  that  ranchers  provide  for  their 
livestock  has  proved  a  tremendous  windfall 
for  the  wildlife  on  public  lands. 

Furthermore,  livestock  are  the  original  re- 
cyclers.  Native  grasses  on  public  lands  are 
inedible  to  humans,  but  are  recycled  through 
cattle  and  sheep  into  food  for  humans— and 
other  products  for  human  use  such  as  phar- 
maceuticals, medicines  and  wool. 

The  issues  of  grazing  fees  on  public  lands  is 
another  classic  example  of  the  false  choice 
between  the  economy  and  the  environment. 
Not  only  is  ranching  in  and  of  itself  helpful 
to  the  environment,  it  generates  the  income 
for  Western  states  that  is  necessary  to  en- 
force and  upgrade  our  environmental  laws. 
Increasing  the  grazing  fees  would  only  harm 
the  ranching  industry  and  thus  reduce  reve- 
nues to  the  government. 

If  the  use  of  public  lands  for  the  new  Jack 
Kent  Cooke  Stadium  is  approved.  Mr.  Cooke, 
unlike  the  ranchers,  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  an  increase  in  rent.  Moreover, 
throughout  this  process.  Mr.  Cooke  has  the 
option  of  seeking  a  better  deal  in  the  suburbs 
of  Virginia.  In  contrast,  the  alternatives  for 
Western  ranchers,  like  the  amount  of  avail- 
able land,  are  extremely  limited. 

Perhaps  if  Mr  Cooke  decided  that  he  want- 
ed to  use  his  new  stadium  to  graze  cattle  and 
sheep  in  the  off-season  after  the  Hogs  "  have 
used  it.  the  Clinton  grazing  fee  plan  could  be 
defeated,  as  special  interests,  fearful  that 
Mr.  Cooke  would  take  his  stadium  elsewhere, 
would  see  the  true  economic  harm  of  higher 
grazing. 

Dave  Juday.  formerly  an  agricultural  ana- 
lyst with  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle.  is  di- 
rector of  the  Focus  on  Agricultural  Regula- 
tion and  Markets  Project  of  the  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  Institution  in  Arlington. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions conference  report.  While  I  under- 
stand that  this  bill  would  fund  many 
worthwhile  and  necessary  projects.  I 
must  object  to  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  would  drastically  alter  our  Na- 
tion's policies  toward  public  lands. 

The  provisions  which  I  am  referring 
to  supposedly  represent  a  compromise 
regarding  Federal  policies  on  grazing. 
The  measure  would  increase  grazing 
fees   to   $3.45   per  animal   unit   month 
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over  the  next  3  years  and  enact  several 
provisions  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's rangeland  reform  proposal.  Some 
of  the  reforms  that  would  become  law 
include:  eliminating  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  [BLM]  grazing  ad- 
visory boards,  preventing  future  permit 
holders  from  claiming  water  rights 
based  on  grazing  related  developments, 
and  no  longer  allowing  ranchers  to 
claim  title  to  range  improvements  con- 
structed on  BLM  lands. 

I  agree  with  the  Secretary  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  promote 
wise  stewardship  policies  that  are  fair 
to  the  rancher  and  the  general  public. 
However,  I  am  greatly  concerned  that 
the  reforms  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee  have  not  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  might  adversely  impact 
rural  communities  and  the  natural  re- 
sources themselves. 

Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  those 
who  support  this  measure,  I  do  not  op- 
pose it  because  I  oppose  reform  of  Fed- 
eral grazing  policies.  Nor  do  I  oppose  it 
because  of  the  increase  in  grazing  fees. 
These  claims  are  false  and  distort  the 
true  argument  before  us  today. 

I  oppose  the  conference  report  for  one 
clear  and  simple  reason:  These  are 
wide-ranging  reforms  and  they  should 
not  be  enacted  without  public  hearing 
and  a  full  and  complete  examination  of 
the  issues  involved. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  my  col- 
leagues stand  ready  to  implement  leg- 
islation without  any  idea  of  what  effect 
it  will  have.  It  reminds  of  what  was 
done  when  we  adopted  the  so-called 
"luxury  tax".  It  was  also  enacted  with- 
out much  thought  or  consideration. 
The  result  was  the  dislocation  of  thou- 
sands of  workers.  I  hope  that  we  would 
not  make  that  same  mistake  again. 

In  my  opinion,  these  measures  rep- 
resent sweeping  changes  of  our  policies 
toward  public  lands.  We  can  not  abdi- 
cate our  responsibility  as  U.S.  Sen- 
ators by  enacting  legislation  which  we 
have  not  carefully  reviewed. 

Unfortunately,  the  conferees  are  at- 
tempting an  end  run  around  the  nor- 
mal legislative  process.  No  congres- 
sional hearings  have  been  held  to  ex- 
amine the  possible  effects  of  this  legis- 
lation. No  amendments  can  be  made  to 
this  proposal.  Additionally,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  Members  who  were 
privy  to  this  "deal",  no  Member  of 
Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
shape  the  policy.  Obviously,  this  is  not 
how  important  public  policy  should  be 
developed. 

Please  allow  me  to  explain  why  I  am 
so  concerned  about  the  legislation  con- 
tained in  this  conference  report.  Seri- 
ous questions  have  been  raised  about 
this  legislation  which  have  not  been 
addressed.  If  we  codify  these  rules 
today  without  going  through  the  prop- 
er legislative  process,  we  will  be  taking 
a  step  which  will  not  be  easy  to  reverse 
if  we  are  wrong.  I  would  like  to  point 
out   two  concerns  about  the  proposal 


which  were  brought  to  my  attention 
regarding  the  effects  Federal  owner- 
ship of  rangeland  improvements  and 
the  impact  of  utilities  and  water 
projects  on  Federal  lands. 

The  ownership  of  Federal  rangeland 
improvements  is  a  central  part  of  the 
Reid  compromise  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation. In  my  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  others,  this  will  be  a 
critical  factor  in  both  the  short-  and 
long-term  ability  of  the  ranching  en- 
terprises to  maintain  economic  viabil- 
ity and  contribute  to  land  improve- 
ment and  the  economy. 

The  legislation  before  us  today 
makes  the  Federal  Government  the 
sole  possessor  of  future  permanent 
range  improvements.  Concerns  have 
been  raised  by  the  banking  industry  in 
the  West  that  this  policy  could  signifi- 
cantly devalue  the  capital  stock  of 
ranches  that  depend  upon  public  lands. 

There  is  a  complex  relationship  be- 
tween the  capital  value  of  ranches  and 
the  value  of  permits.  If  the  capital 
value  of  ranches  declines,  then  the 
ability  of  ranchers  to  access  funds  for 
annual  operations  and  improvements 
will  also  be  affected.  This  could  result 
in  the  devastation  of  thousands  of 
small  ranches  across  the  Western 
States. 

Gary  Buntrock,  senior  vice  president 
of  Farm  Credit  Service,  one  of  the 
major  lending  organizations  to  ranch- 
ers in  my  State,  expressed  this  concern 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
September  of  this  year.  I  don't  know  if 
this  was  considered  by  those  Members 
of  the  conference  committee  who  were 
privy  to  this  deal  when  it  was  put  to- 
gether, but  it  greatly  concerns  me. 

Maybe.  Mr.  Buntrock  and  other 
Western  bankers  I  have  heard  from  are 
wrong,  but  without  going  through  the 
normal  legislative  process.  Members 
have  no  way  of  knowing  if  their  con- 
cerns are  legitimate. 

Utility  companies  in  the  West  have 
also  expressed  their  concerns  about 
this  measure.  They  are  concerned  that 
language  in  the  bill  may  affect  their 
title  to  future  transmission  facilities 
placed  on  Federal  lands. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Bob 
Lynch,  president  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  Association,  expressing 
his  concern  that  this  measure  may 
grant  the  Federal  Government  title  to 
future  transmission  facilities  and  other 
facilities  related  to  electric  power,  nat- 
ural gas,  or  water  on  Federal  lands. 

Again,  I  am  not  certain  if  he  is  right, 
but  at  the  least  these  concerns  merit 
investigation.  They  should  not  be 
swept  under  the  rug  because  of  Con- 
gress' desire  for  expediency  in  deciding 
policy  that  will  affect  the  livelihoods 
of  rural  westerners. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  its  pro- 
ponents, this  is  a  back  room  deal.  It 
has  not  been  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  full  legislative  process,  and  this  is 
not  how  policy  should  be  decided. 


The  contention  that  this  compromise 
is  the  lesser  of  two  evils  and,  therefore. 
Members  should  support  it,  is  foolish.  I 
was  not  elected  by  my  constituents  to 
do  what  some  Members  consider  the 
lesser  evil.  I  was  sent  here  to  do  what 
is  right. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  again  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  reform.  I  would  se- 
riously consider  a  reform  proposal 
which  went  through  the  proper  author- 
ization process  and  which  promotes 
proper  stewardship  of  public  lands.  I 
am  very  disturbed,  however,  that  some 
conferees  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  decide  what  these  policies 
should  be  without  a  detailed  under- 
standing of  how  such  reforms  will  af- 
fect families  in  the  West. 

Congress  and  the  administration 
must  learn  to  appreciate  that  policies 
affecting  public  lands  have  a  dramatic 
affect  on  Western  States,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  rural  communities,  and 
should  not  be  the  subject  of  "dead  of 
night  deals"  worked  out  in  conferences 
by  a  few  appropriators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  Gov.  Fife  Sy- 
mington of  Arizona,  Bob  Lynch  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  and  Gary 
Buntrock  of  Farm  Credit  Services  be 
entered  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\te  of  Arizona, 
Phoemi.  AZ.  October  21.  1993. 
Hon.  John  McCain. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  The  U.S.  Senate  will  shortly  be 
taking  up  the  conference  report  on  the  FY 
1994  Interior  Appropriations  bill.  This  legis- 
lation has  become  the  subject  of  controversy 
because  of  the  issue  of  grazing  management 
reform.  I  have  been  working  closely  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  West  to  comment  on  the 
Rangeland  Reform  proposal  put  forth  by  the 
Department  of  Interior.  My  sense  of  the  deal 
before  you.  based  on  our  common  notions  of 
public  participation  in  a  democratic  society, 
is  that  it  represents  the  worst  of  all  possible 
solutions  with  regard  to  public  land  manage- 
ment and  grazing  fees. 

Reforming  public  land  management  is  a 
complex  undertaking  with  the  potential  re- 
sult of  healthier  land  and  sustainable  rural 
communities.  It  should  not  be  done  hastily, 
opening  the  door  to  unintended  results.  The 
governors  and  western  communities  have  ex- 
pertise and  experience  that  should  be  tapped 
through  an  inclusive  process  to  shape  the 
policies  that  will  protect  the  range  and  sus- 
tain rural  communities  into  the  future. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Rangeland  Re- 
form '94,  the  Department  of  Interior  has  been 
attempting  to  short  circuit  the  public  review 
and  comment  process.  Review  periods  have 
been  extended  only  to  hold  off  legal  chal- 
lenges under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA).  Now.  with  the  package 
being  presented  to  the  Congress  for  possible 
codification,  all  such  public  comment  and  re- 
view will  be  cut  off.  This  is  unacceptable  by 
itself.  It  is  even  more  unacceptable  given  the 
direct  impact  that  federal  grazing  fees  have 
on  state  grazing  programs.  For  example, 
grazing  on  Arizona  state  land  is  tied  to  the 
federal  grazing  fee.  minus  21  percent. 
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An  inclusive  process  would  offer  the  possi- 
bility of  a  compromise  which  satisfies  our 
mutual  desire  for  improved  manaKement  of 
our  public  lands.  The  process  before  us  can- 
not achieve  that  same  end.  It  is  a  back  room 
deal  that  violates  our  principles  of 
participatory  government.  Congress  should 
not  take  a  short  cut  on  developing  a  rational 
and  workable  rangeland  reform  agreement.  A 
full  public  hearing  process,  in  Washington. 
D.C.  and  across  the  western  states  should 
take  place  on  the  issues  before  us  That  will 
help  to  ensure  that  Congress  will  not  be  en- 
acting, yet  again,  a  law  with  unintended  and 
undesirable  consequences. 

I  support  the  comments  that  my  col- 
leagues. Governor  Sullivan  and  Governor 
Leavitt  have  proposed.  Those  comments 
were  originally  drafted  to  improve  the  Inte- 
rior Department  proposal  Governors  have 
been  constructive  players  in  the  process  to 
improve  range  management.  My  colleagues 
and  I  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  Rangeland  Reform,  as  well 
as  its  impact  on  sensible  and  professional 
stewardship. 

A  moratorium  on  consideration  of  reform 
was  not  the  right  answer.  Codification  of  the 
proposal  is  also  not  the  right  answer  The 
right  answer  is  for  the  proposal  to  endure 
scrutiny  and  amendment  by  the  people  with 
a  stake  in  the  economic  and  ecological  fu- 
ture of  the  lands  in  which  they  live  On  that 
basis.  I  support  the  efforts  of  Western  Sen- 
ators to  prevent  this  proposal  from  becoming 
law  at  this  time. 
Sincerly. 

Fife  Symington, 

Governor. 

Farm  Credit  Services. 
Tempe.  AZ.  September  10,  1993 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Penkold. 

Assistant  Director,  Land  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources, Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  f»  to  provide  com- 
ments for  the  US  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior-Bureau of  Land  Management  (BLM)  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture-Forest  Serv- 
ice (FSi  Note  of  Intent  to  prepare  an  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  lEIS)  and  ad- 
vanced notice  of  proposed  rule  making  as 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Vol.  58. 
No.  155.  Friday.  August  13.  1993.  pp.  43202- 
43206.  43208-43213.  and  43234-43237.  Due  to  the 
simultaneous,  similar,  and  concurrent  na- 
ture of  the  rule  making  of  the  two  agencies, 
and  the  inadequate  time  allowed,  these  com- 
ments will  serve  as  my  preliminary  com- 
ments for  the  entire  proposed  rule  making. 

The  publication  of  the  Advance  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rule  Making  (rules')  encom- 
passes a  number  of  issues  of  direct  interest 
and  impact  to  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Cred- 
it Association  (Association).  As  a  member  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  our  financial  insti- 
tution provides  credit  to  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry, and  in  particular,  services  the  credit 
needs  of  cattle  operations  highly  dependent 
on  the  use  of  public  lands  for  grazing.  This 
Association  ser\-ices  both  the  long  and  short 
term  credit  needs  of  the  Arizona  cattle  in- 
dustry. 

The  Association  is  interested  in  the  eco- 
nomic effects  and  impacts  of  the  proposed 
rules  on  (a)  the  Association's  ongoing  ability 
to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  livestock  opera- 
tors, and  (b)  the  Association's  financial  con- 
dition. Specifically,  the  Association  is  con- 
cerned with  the  rules  effect  on  collateral  val- 
ues that  secure  the  extension  of  credit,  and 
the  short  and  long  term  ability  to  meet  debt 
service  requirements. 


The  Association  requests  the  BLM  and  FS 
to  respond  to  all  of  the  following  comments 
and  questions  on  the  proposed  rules  in  the 
EIS 

1.  What  is  the  site  specific  economic  im- 
pact on  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Credit  As- 
sociation and  each  of  its  public  lands  ranch- 
ers? 

2.  What  is  the  site  specific  and  cumulative 
economic  impact  on  each  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem local  lending  institution  in  the  Western 
states? 

3.  What  is  the  economic  impact  on  the 
Farm  Credit  System  as  a  rural  agricultural 
lender? 

4.  What  are  the  economic  and  financial  im- 
pacts upon  the  Farm  Credit  System  Insur- 
ance Corporation? 

5.  What  are  the  site  specific  and  cumu- 
lative impacts  to  each  state  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  the  Western  United 
States'* 

6.  What  is  the  site  specific  and  cumulative 
economic  impact  to  each  state  or  nationally 
chartered  rural  lending  institution? 

7.  What  are  the  site  specific  and  cumu- 
lative economic  impacts  to  each  Federal  Re- 
serve District  in  the  Western  United  States? 

8.  What  are  the  economic,  regulatory,  and 
insurance  fund  impacts  to  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation? 

9.  What  are  the  site  specific  and  cumu- 
lative economic  impacts  upon  the  repayment 
capacity  of  public  lands  ranchers  on  a  coun- 
ty by  county  basis  in  each  Western  state? 

10.  What  are  the  economic  Impacts  to  the 
collateral  values  of  livestock,  public  land 
leasehold  interests,  and  deeded  lands  contig- 
uous to  public  lands? 

11  What  is  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
rules  on  the  lien  position  of  secured  credi- 
tors? 

12  What  are  the  Impacts  to  lenders  holding 
perfected  security  Interests  in  public  land 
grazing  leases  in  light  of  the  proposed  title 
reversion  to  BLM  and  FS  of  range  and  water 
improvements^ 

13.  What  are  the  specific  economic  impacts 
on  ranch  operating  costs  on  a  per  animal 
unit  basis,  county  by  county  in  the  Western 
states,  in  view  of  the  proposed  national 
rangeland  standards,  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral and  state  environmental  laws,  and  graz- 
ing fee  increases? 

14  What  are  the  economic  impacts  to 
ranchers  on  a  county  by  county  basis  and  cu- 
mulatively by  state  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
posed surcharges  on  the  subleasing  of  public 
lands' 

15.  What  are  the  county  by  county  eco- 
nomic impacts  on  the  collateral  value  of 
deeded  lands  contiguous  to  public  lands  as  a 
consequence  of  canceling  grazing  pref- 
erences? 

16  In  what  manner  and  frequency  will  a 
public  lands  rancher  be  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine 'Stewardship  "  and  compliance  with  all 
of  the  applicable  environmental,  conserva- 
tion, and  preservation  laws  proposed  under 
the  rules'* 

17.  Who  will  be  responsible  for  making  de- 
terminations of  "Stewardship"  and  regu- 
latory compliance,  what  professional  and 
educational  qualifications  will  be  required  to 
make  such  determinations,  and  what  author- 
ity will  accompany  such  determinations? 
Who  and  how  will  determinations  be  mon- 
itored'' What  is  the  cost  of  such  a  monitoring 
system? 

18.  How  will  lenders  be  notified  of  such  de- 
terminations, and  what  assurances  can  be 
expected  to  accompany  the  determination? 

19.  What  is  the  economic  rationale  for  dis- 
continuing the  Grazing  Advisory  Boards,  and 


what  economic  efficiencies  are  gained  by 
their  replacement  with  Resource  Advisory 
Councils? 

20.  What  is  the  economic  rationale  for  link- 
ing permit  violations  and  prohibited  acts 
with  permit  and  lease  tenure? 

21.  Would  a  permittee's  lending  institution 
meet  the  proposed  definition  of  Affected  In- 
terest Status?  If  not.  then  why? 

22.  Would  title  to  existing  range  improve- 
ments on  leased  public  lands  pass  to  the  per- 
mittee's estate  upon  termination  of  current 
leases?  If  not.  what  is  the  economic  impact 
to  lenders,  on  a  county  by  county  basis, 
holding  a  perfected  security  interest  on  the 
improvements  as  collateral  that  secures  an 
extension  of  credif 

23.  What  is  the  economic  basis,  rationale, 
and  source  of  data  for  the  proposed  grazing 
fee  increases? 

24.  Do  the  proposed  rules  discriminate 
against  small,  young,  or  beginning  ranchers 
who  may  require  five  years  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  cattle  in  view  of  the  maximum  five- 
year  permit  for  new  leases?  If  not.  why? 

25.  Do  the  pro|X)sed  rules  enhance  the  pub- 
lic rangelands  as  a  renewable  resource,  and 
promote  the  Congressional  policy  expounded 
in  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969.  as  amended.  Sec.  101. 2(  a  Mb)?  If  so.  how" 

26.  Provide  a  list  of  the  EIS's  and  Environ- 
mental Assessments  utilized  in  preparing  the 
Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making,  as 
required  by  40  CFR  1501.2(b). 

27.  Provide  all  of  the  documentation,  tran- 
scripts, and  summaries  of  all  scoping  and 
discussion  activities  performed  under  40  CFR 
1501.7(1). 

28.  What  are  the  economic  consequences  of 
not  implementing  the  proposed  rules? 

29.  Provide  a  list  of  documents,  analyses, 
and  alternative  proposals  used  in  developing 
the  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Mak- 
ing, as  required  by  40  CFR  1501.2(b). 

30.  What  compensation  will  be  given  to 
ranchers  for  the  taking  of  grazing  rights 
that  existed  prior  to  the  development  of  the 
permit  system?  If  no  compensation  is  con- 
templated, why  not? 

31.  Should  compensation  to  permittee's  for 
reductions  in  grazing  preferences  be  consist- 
ent with  Internal  Revenue  Service  tax  val- 
ues? If  not.  why? 

The  Association  objects  to  the  inadequate 
amount  of  time  allotted  for  comments  on  the 
proposed  rule  making  and  the  EIS  given  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  issues 
raised  herein.  At  a  minimum  I  request  a  90 
day  extension  of  this  comment  period. 

Please  keep  me  informed  of  future  develop- 
ment regarding  these  proposed  rules. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Gary  L  Blntrock. 
Senior  Vice  President. 

Central  Arizona 
Project  Association. 
Phoeniz,  AZ,  October  20,  1993. 
Re:   H  R.   2520.   the   Interior   Appropriations 

Bill 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcim. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  DeConcim:  We  are  asking 
you  to  reconsider  your  support  for  Senator 
Reid's  compromise  language  on  FLMPA. 
which  you  supported  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. We  are  attaching  three  specific  pro- 
visions from  the  conference  report,  specifi- 
cally subsections  (d).  (i)(2)  and  (m)  of  Section 
406.  Subsections  (d)  and  (m)  and  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (i)(2)  need  to  be  stricken 
or  narrowed  to  relate  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  legislation.  Whoever  authorized  these 
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provisions  was  either  careless  and  sloppy  or 
intended  that  this  language,  nominally 
aimed  at  grazing  practices  on  public  lands, 
be  in  fact  applied  to  all  federally  related  re- 
sources. 

Not  only  could  the  water  related  language 
present  problems  for  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  if  broadly  applied  and  interpreted 
but  subsection  (m)  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
direct  command  to  the  United  States  to  re- 
quire that  future  transmission  facilities  and 
other  facilities  related  to  electric  power, 
natural  gas  or  water  would  have  to  belong  to 
the  United  States  once  placed  on  federal 
land.  That  is  obviously  not  what  should  have 
been  put  In  this  legislation  nor  is  it  accept- 
able. Since  the  concept  of  "valid  rights"  con- 
tained in  these  provisions  is  not  clear,  exist- 
ing and  future  facilities  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  as  well  as  utility  services  con- 
nected to  it  by  others  and  necessary  for  its 
operationCoui^f^e  adversely  affected. 

Frankly.  Senator.  CAP  doesn't  need  any 
more  problems  right  at  the  moment.  We 
don't  need  any  new  laws  complicating  our  al- 
ready complex  situation.  We  don't  need  any 
new  laws  that  federal  bureaucracies  will 
need  lime  to  interpret,  thus  placing  road- 
blocks in  the  critical  path  to  problem  solv- 
ing for  CAP  that  we  must  follow. 

We  believe  these  legislative  drafting  mis- 
takes can  be  resolved  without  disturbing  the 
essence  of  what  Senator  Reid  negotiated 
with  Secretary  Babbitt.  We  hope  you  will 
agree  and  will  find  a  way  to  have  the  offend- 
ing provisions  either  stricken  or  substan- 
tially narrowed.  Absent  that  action,  we  hope 
you  will  withdraw  your  support  for  this  com- 
promise in  this  bill  and  ask  that  the  grazing 
compromise  package  be  reconsidered. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
urgent  and  important  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  S.  lynch. 
I  President. 

Amendment  No.  123:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

SEC.  317.  GRAZING. 

Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1751  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sections: 

-SEC.  406.  RANGELAND  REFORM. 

■  (d)  Watkr  Rights.— Subject  to  valid 
water  rights  existing  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, no  water  rights  shall  be  obtained  for 
grazing-related  actions  on  public  lands  ex- 
cept in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
(i)  Range  I.mprovement  Ownership.— 

"(2)  The  permittee  or  leasee  may  hold  the 
title  to  all  temporary  range  improvements 
authorized  as  livestock  handling  facilities 
such  as  corrals  and  dipping  vats  and  tem- 
porary, readily  removable  improvements 
such  as  troughs  for  hauled  water.  The  au- 
thorization for  permanent  water  develop- 
ments, such  as  spring  developments,  wells, 
reservoirs,  slock  tanks,  and  pipelines,  shall 
be  through  cooperative  range  improvement 
agreements  to  protect  the  public  interest  for 
multiple  use  of  rangeland  ecosystems.  The 
United  St^ates  shall  assert  its  claims  and  ex- 
ercise its  rights  to  water  developed  on  public 
lands  to  benefit  the  public  lands  and  re- 
sources thereon. 

"(m)  Range  Improvements —Subject  to 
valid  rights  existing  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  all  rights  to  permanent 


improvements    contained    on    or    in    public 
lands  are  vested  in  the  United  Stales. 

Mr,  DORGAN.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  suggested  Sen- 
ator Reid  has  colluded  with  those  who 
would  impose  upon  our  western  ranch- 
ers ill-founded  policies  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  western  ranges  where 
many  ranching  families  earn  their  liv- 
ing. 

Some  have  even  accused  Senator 
Reid  of  participating  with  House  Mem- 
bers and  the  administration  in  some 
grand  plot  to  place  unbearable  burdens 
on  our  western  ranchers,  and  to  cut  our 
ranchers  out  of  their  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  debate  over  policies  on  our 
public  rangeland. 

That's  absurd.  I  don't  support  Sen- 
ator Reid's  compromise,  but  his  pro- 
posal was  negotiated  with  Members  of 
both  parties  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, with  administration  participa- 
tion. Senator  Reid,  who  stands  up  for 
our  family  ranchers  as  strongly  as  any- 
one in  this  body,  simply  tried  to  sit 
down  with  the  principals  of  the  grazing 
issue  in  the  House  and  reason  with 
them  on  behalf  of  our  ranchers. 

I  applaud  Senator  Reid  for  a  sincere 
effort  to  negotiate  a  compromise,  and 
he  did  manage  to  extract  some  conces- 
sions on  the  side  of  reasonableness. 

But  as  I  said,  I  cannot  support  the 
compromise.  I  don't  think  it  is  fair. 
Unfortunately,  Senator  Reid  faced 
some  very  entrenched  interests  in  the 
other  Chamber.  And  the  House  insisted 
upon  provisions  that,  in  my  judgment, 
will  likely  put  thousands  of  ranch  fam- 
ilies out  of  business  should  we  adopt 
them,  and  would  unwisely  and  arbitrar- 
ily alter  range  management  policies 
that  have  worked  well. 

Despite  Senator  Reid's  efforts,  I 
stand  with  those  who  insist  that  the 
U.S.  House  position  on  this  issue  is  ar- 
bitrary and  harmful.  Further,  it  is  not 
justifiable  policy  and  it  would  unneces- 
sarily harm  family  ranchers. 

For  example,  the  conference  report 
includes  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
grazing  fees  to  $3.45  per  animal  unit 
month  [AUM]  in  just  3  years.  That  may 
not  necessarily  be  an  unreasonable 
level  in  itself.  However,  the  House  also 
insisted  upon  an  index  that  would 
sharply  accelerate  the  rate  beginning 
in  1997,  makmg  the  rent  unreasonable 
and  excessive  within  a  few  years. 

Also,  too  many  proposals  for  so- 
called  range  reform  would  be  codified 
in  this  conference  report  without  the 
debate  and  public  comment  needed  to 
evaluate  the  specifics  of  those  propos- 
als. 

For  example,  this  legislation  would 
require  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  formally  object  to  all  and  any 
of  a  State's  award  of  water  rights  to 
ranchers  on  all  Federal  land.  This 
would  change  a  century  of  restraint  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Up  to  now, 
the  Federal  Government  has  recognized 
State    authority     in    granting    water 


rights,  and  has  reserved  the  right  to 
object  in  certain  cases  affecting  water 
usage  on  Federal  land. 

Such  a  change  in  the  role  of  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  on  water 
rights  certainly  deserves  public  com- 
ment, and  should  not  be  summarily  ap- 
proved in  this  legislation. 

The  fact  is.  we  do  need  to  discuss  and 
debate  many  of  the  specifics  of  propos- 
als in  the  so-called  Range  Reform  '94 
proposal.  We  are  not  ready  to  codify  all 
of  those  proposals  without  public  in- 
volvement. 

So,  I  am  here  to  oppose  this  motion 
to  cut  off  debate.  The  Senate  must  in- 
sist that  we  reach  some  reasonable  re- 
solve— one  which  allows  family  ranch- 
ers to  survive— before  we  move  forward 
to  legislate  these  questions. 

Many  Members  of  this  body,  from 
both  parties,  do  have  ideas  and  alter- 
natives to  offer  to  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences with  the  other  Chamber.  We 
should  not  try  to  pass  this  conference 
report  until  we  have  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  policy 
on  grazing  issues. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  I  will  vote  against  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  am  doing  so  because 
the  Babbitt-Reid  rangeland  reform 
compromise  contained  in  the  bill  raises 
a  number  of  fundamental  questions 
about  U.S.  policies  governing  public 
lands,  and  because  neither  I  nor  most 
other  Members  of  this  body  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  answers  to  these 
questions. 

The  Babbitt-Reid  provision  is  the  re- 
sult of  last-minute  negotiations  among 
a  select  group  of  Members  and  adminis- 
tration officials.  Since  the  language 
was  made  public  just  days  ago,  I  have 
heard  from  several  of  my  colleagues 
and  a  number  of  individuals  in  Wash- 
ington State  that  are  affected  by  Fed- 
eral rangeland  policy.  All  are  raising 
concerns  that  go  well  beyond  whether 
grazing  fees  should  be  $2  or  $3  or  $10  per 
animal  unit  month.  If  this  were  the 
only  issue  at  stake,  I  think  we  might 
be  able  to  come  to  some  sort  of  a  com- 
promise on  this  bill.  But  the  Babbitt- 
Reid  proposal  does  much,  much  more. 

The  Babbitt-Reid  proposal  would  give 
the  Federal  Government  sweeping  new 
power  to  impose  surcharges  and  pen- 
alties on  permittees,  to  take  ownership 
of  range  improvements,  and  to  assume 
water  rights  for  all  grazing-related  ac- 
tions on  public  lands. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  have  any 
idea  what  actions  are  grazing-related. 
but  given  the  breadth  of  this  proposal  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  the  time  to  de- 
fine the  term.  The  same  goes  for  the 
question  of  valid  water  rights.  Depend- 
ing upon  how  this  term  is  defined,  this 
Babbitt-Reid  proposal  could  obviate 
years  of  ongoing  settlement  litigation 
without  so  much  as  a  congressional 
hearing. 
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I  also  note  the  irony  in  the  fact  that 
proponents  of  this  measure  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  there  is  no  choice 
but  to  adopt  this  conference  report,  as 
the  House  will  accept  nothing  less  than 
the  Babbitt-Reid  proposal.  This  is  the 
same  House  of  Representatives  that 
this  year  has  repeatedly  rejected  even 
the  most  innocuous  legislative  provi- 
sions when  they  have  been  attached  to 
appropriations  bills  by  the  Senate.  Now 
the  House  is  saying  it  will  take  noth- 
ing less  than  the  10-odd  pages  of  au- 
thorizing language  contained  in  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  parts  of 
this  proposal  that  I  could  support,  but 
not  as  part  of  this  appropriations  bill. 
It  would  be  irresponsible  to  pass  with 
no  hearing,  no  committee  report,  and 
no  legislative  history  such  a  sweeping 
measure  that  will  impact  the  lives  of 
so  many  individuals  and  families.  I  will 
vote  against  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture, and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same  so  that  we  can  let  the  au- 
thorizing committees  do  their  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
KIN).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Kempthorne]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President.  19 
pages  of  law  and  not  1  minute  of  public 
hearing.  The  very  people  that  are  being 
impacted  have  not  been  heard  from. 

Let  me  on  behalf  of  those  people  read 
to  you  what  Doran  Butler  of  Bliss.  ID, 
says: 

I  have  run  livestock  on  the  BL>1  adjacent 
to  our  deeded  land,  near  Bliss,  Idaho,  ever 
since  the  original  Taylor  Act  of  1934.  I  am 
now  retired,  but  I  have  two  sons  running  the 
cattle.  Our  small  permit.  I  believe  is  unique, 
since  we  have  never  bought  or  sold  any  ELM 
right.  It  is  all  the  original  rights  proven  dur- 
ing the  original  adjudication  in  the  early 
years  of  the  grazing  service  When  you  try  to 
figure  the  value  of  our  BLM  AUM's.  you  are 
not  giving  us  credit  for  our  capital  invest- 
ment on  the  range.  You  say  we  don't  own  it. 
but  through  stewardship  and  cooperation 
with  the  BLM.  I  have  seen,  our  range  come 
from  a  run  down  eroded  piece  of  land,  with 
sand  dunes  and  weeds  to  an  allotment  any- 
one could  be  proud  of  We  have  paid  a  portion 
of  all  the  improvements,  seeding  and  fencing 
in  our  case.  We  try  to  manage  it  like  we  own 
it.  When  you  figure  in.  all  the  capital  costs 
we  are  now  paying,  we  are  now  paying  a 
price  comparable  to  private  pasture  rates. 

As  a  result  of  good  management  by  my 
family  and  the  BLM  on  our  allotment  and 
other  allotments  in  the  area:  the  sand  no 
longer  blows,  big  game  in  the  form  of  deer, 
elk  and  antelope  have  returned,  and  the 
sandhill  crane,  curlew,  and  many  raptors 
have  also  returned  and  multiplied.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  extreme  preservationists  can  deny, 
that  the  environment,  here  on  our  range,  is 
in  much  better  condition  now.  than  it  was  40. 
50,  or  60  years  ago. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  does  this  sound 
like  the  caricature  rancher  that  envi- 
ronmentalists have  used  to  argue  for 
fee  increases  and  for  this  massive  shift 


in  Federal  land  management  policies?  I 
ask  my  colleagues,  how  much  will  it 
cost  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
place these  onsite  "land  managers" 
who  nurture  and  care  for  the  land  be- 
cause it  means  a  future  for  their  chil- 
dren? Does  anyone  here  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  a  bet- 
ter job? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know,  this 
issue  of  grazing  fees  and  rangeland 
management  reform  does  not  affect  my 
State  of  West  Virginia.  But  as  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Subcommittee.  I  do 
have  a  responsibility  to  try  to  bring 
back  reasonable  compromises  from  the 
conferences  for  presentation  to  the 
Senate  so  that  the  bills  may  pass  and 
be  signed  into  law. 

The  conference  report  agreement 
that  is  presented  here  this  evening  at- 
tempts to  address  an  issue  that  has 
confounded  this  appropriations  bill  for 
at  least.  I  think,  a  half-dozen  years. 
Every  year,  every  year,  this  issue  is 
brought  up  on  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  cannot  act 
as  though  the  House  does  not  exist — it 
is  over  there  at  the  other  end  of  the 
corridor.  It  has  been  there.  The  House 
got  a  quorum  a  few  days  before  the 
Senate  did  in  1789,  so  do  not  forget  that 
that  House  exists— nor  can  the  House 
ignore  the  Senate  on  the  issues  that  we 
must  resolve  in  these  conferences. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  House 
has  sent  two  very  strong  messages  on 
this  topic  by  votes  with  margins  of  3  to 
1.  The  House  has  resoundingly  sent  the 
message  that  the  status  quo  in  grazing 
is  not  acceptable.  I  would  like  to  get 
this  thing  off  this  bill  and  be  done  with 
it. 

The  time  has  come  to  move  the  issue 
forward.  We  have  talked  about  this 
year  after  year,  both  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  in  the  Interior  bill  con- 
ference. 

The  conference  report  contains 
amendments  in  disagreement.  If  the 
Senate  is  not  happy  with  the  resolu- 
tions contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port or  in  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment, let  the  Senate  speak  on  the 
issue.  If  a  change  is  desired,  offer  an 
amendment  to  one  of  the  amendments 
in  disagreement. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  West  Virginia 
is  not  affected  by  the  grazing  issue,  but 
my  State  and  every  other  State  that  is 
represented  in  this  body  is  affected  by 
the  content  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment. There  is  something  in  this  bill 
that  is  of  interest  to  every  Senator 
other  than  this  particular  issue. 


I  wonder  whether  all  of  the  Senators 
who  have  written  to  me  and  spoken  to 
me  about  the  imperative  need  for  var- 
ious projects  in  their  State,  many  of 
which  are  funded  by  this  conference  re- 
port, believe  that  the  grazing  issue  is 
more  important  than  the  various 
projects  recommended  herein.  Now, 
some  may  be.  There  are  maybe  some 
Senators  who  believe  that,  but  cer- 
tainly the  overwhelming  supermajority 
of  Senators  in  this  body  cannot  really 
believe  that,  I  do  not  believe. 

The  Interior  Subcommittee  received 
over  1,800  requests  for  projects.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  a 
few  minutes  ago  spoke  about  some  of 
the  various  projects  that  affect  his 
State  that  are  funded  in  this  bill.  And 
he  is  not  the  only  Senator.  There  are 
other  Senators,  I  am  sure,  who  may 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  projects 
that  are  in  their  States  that  are  funded 
by  this  bill  which  will  not  be  funded 
unless  this  legislation  is  passed. 

The  Interior  Subcommittee,  as  I  say, 
received  over  1,800  requests,  many  from 
the  same  Senators  who  are  now  saying 
that  the  conference  report  should  be 
filibustered.  Well,  has  the  need  for 
these  projects  gone  away?  Obviously, 
the  strategy  of  those  who  oppose  the 
compromise  is  to  achieve  further  con- 
cessions, and  that  is  fair  game. 

I  remind  all  Senators,  however,  that 
the  proposal  before  the  Senate  is  al- 
ready a  compromise.  It  reflects  a  com- 
promise between  a  proposal  of  doing 
nothing  and  allowing  Secretary  Bab- 
bitt a  free  hand  to  implement  adminis- 
tratively all  of  his  rangeland  reforms. 
The  House  has  spoken  loudly.  It  has  re- 
jected the  grazing  moratorium  adopted 
by  the  Senate  by  a  margin  of  3  to  1. 
The  House  has  approved,  as  I  say,  just 
last  night  this  compromise  by  a  simi- 
larly large  margin. 

So  for  those  who  suggest  further 
compromise  is  necessary,  come  for- 
ward, adopt  the  conference  report,  offer 
your  amendments  to  an  amendment  in 
disagreement.  That  is  the  way  it  is 
done.  Let  the  Senate  work  its  will. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  move  forward. 
The  continuing  resolution  will  expire 
next  Thursday.  The  choices  are  clear 
for  all  Senators.  Allow  the  filibuster  to 
continue  or  invoke  cloture.  Let  each 
Senator  make  the  choice. 

The  conference  report  agreement 
provides  funding  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  Indian  schools  and  health 
clinics,  national  parks,  timber  sales  in 
the  national  parks,  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  Smithsonian  Museums, 
and  much  more.  Failure  to  enact  this 
conference  agreement  will  result  in  all 
of  these  activities  coming  to  a  halt 
when  the  continuing  resolution  expires 
next  week.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is 
a  responsible  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  I  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  clo- 
ture. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  debating  in  a 
principle  here.  I  think  we  are  all  aware; 
it  has  been  said  time  and  time  again, 
that  the  amendment  has  not  had  a 
hearing.  As  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Energy  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests. 
I  object  to  the  amendment  for  that  spe- 
cific reason.  It  belongs  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Energy  Committee. 

No  one  can  really  tell  us  the  full  im- 
pact of  this  amendment,  either  good  or 
bad.  because  there  have  been  no  stud- 
ies, no  testimony,  no  public  comment, 
and  no  environmental  analysis.  It  is 
clearly  authorization  on  appropria- 
tions. It  is  dangerous  for  the  Senate 
and  dangerous  for  the  hard-working 
people  of  the  West.  It  is  specifically  a 
threat  to  the  Western  States. 

Let  me  add  one  more  point  because 
my  time  is  limited.  This  could  have  a 
very  serious  impact  on  the  financial  in- 
stitutions and  the  ranchers  of  the 
West.  I  was  a  banker  previously.  Finan- 
cial institutions  of  the  West  have  his- 
torically lent  money  to  ranchers  based 
on  their  long-term  tenure  on  public 
lands.  The  bank  loans  have  been  se- 
cured by  grazing  permits.  This  amend- 
ment will  remove  the  certainty,  the 
certainty  that  responsible  ranchers 
have  in  retaining  their  grazing  per- 
mits. 

The  amendment  simply  gives  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  discretion  to 
pull  grazing  permits.  What  banker  in 
his  right  mind  would  lend  into  a  situa- 
tion where  the  ranchers  have  such  un- 
certain status  associated  with  those 
grazing  permits? 

The  amendment  states  that  upon  an 
administrative  finding  of  a  violation  of 
any  Federal  and  State  law  concerning 
conservation,  protection  of  natural  and 
cultural  resources,  and  protection  of 
environmental  quality,  the  BLM  may 
consider  cancellation  or  suspension  of 
permits  and  leases. 

A  rancher  with  a  hole  in  his  pickup 
muffler  would  be  at  risk  of  having  the 
BLM  jerk  his  grazing  permits. 

The  banks  will  call  in  their  loans  to 
ranchers.  They  will  not  issue  new  loans 
to  ranchers  to  provide  capital  for  con- 
tinuing or  new  ranch  operations. 

It  will  destroy  the  ranching  industry 
and  also  jeopardize  the  banking  indus- 
try. The  banks'  seemingly  secure  in- 
vestments will  vanish  overnight. 

Does  this  sound  familiar?  Shall  we 
vote  for  a  new  savings  and  loan  crisis? 

Ranch  property  values  will  fall. 
Banks  will  lose  even  more  money, 
property  taxes  will  decrease,  local  gov- 
ernments will  loose  their  bonding  ca- 
pacities. 

Important  community  health  and 
safety  facilities  will  not  be  built. 


The  Federal  Government  loses 
money,  too.  The  IRS  taxes  the  value  of 
grazing  permits.  There  is  no  tax  on  a 
permit  with  no  value. 

Studies  indicate  that  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  in  the  West  will  lose 
millions  of  dollars  if  this  amendment  is 
passed. 

Mr.  President,  Alaska  has  very  little 
grazing.  In  fact,  the  grazing  permits  is- 
sued in  Alaska  are  for  reindeer  grazing. 

Nevertheless,  this  amendment  may 
have  a  far-reaching,  negative  impact  in 
my  State. 

The  amendment  states  that  subject 
to  valid  rights  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  all  rights  to  permanent  im- 
provements on  or  in  the  public  lands 
are  vested  in  the  United  States. 

What  are  valid  rights  and  who  deter- 
mines if  one  exists? 

Alaska  Natives  and  other  rural  resi- 
dents may  have  built  cabins,  camps, 
structures,  and  other  improvements  on 
lands  and  have  used  and  occupied  them 
for  years,  even  before  there  was  a  State 
of  Alaska. 

The  amendment  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  these  improvements 
based  on  a  finding  of  valid  right. 

It  is  a  shameless  attack  on  Alaska 
Natives  and  rural  residents  to  take 
their  property. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  exactly  what  will  happen. 

Public  Lands  has  just  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  this  very  issue. 

I  oppose  the  Reid  amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  chairman's  re- 
marks and  his  introduction  of  the  con- 
ference committee  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994  Interior  Appropriations  bill.  I 
want  to  think  the  chairman  for  his  ef- 
forts in  bringing  the  conference  report 
to  the  Senate  floor.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  and  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided. 

The  Interior  Appropriations  bill  is  a 
difficult  and  complicated  bill.  There 
were  approximately  1,050  items  of  dif- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate 
Interior  Appropriations  bills.  As  in  the 
past,  the  Interior  allocation  levels  do 
not  match  the  agency  needs  and  the 
Member  concerns.  The  committee  of 
conference  is  providing  for  the  many 
competing  needs  and  is  under  alloca- 
tion levels  for  budget  authority  and 
outlays.  During  the  past  9  months,  we 
have  faced  challenging  questions  on 
construction  projects,  land  acquisition, 
the  National  Biological  Survey,  mining 
patent  moratorium,  grazing  fee  in- 
creases and  reforms,  and  others. 

The  Conference  Report  is  within  the 
602(b)  allocations  of  $13,736  billion  for 
budget  authority  and  $13,731  billion  for 
outlays.  In  addition,  it  is  under  the 
President's  budget  request  level  of 
$13,935  billion.  The  conference  material 
before  you  presents  the  meshing  of  the 
priorities  from  both  Houses,  attention 
to  agency  needs,  and  consideraticjn  for 
Member  requests. 


Overall,  the  fiscal  year  1994  Interior 
Appropriations  bill  is  a  4-percent  in- 
crease from  the  fiscal  year  1993  enacted 
level  of  $13,148  billion.  Additional  funds 
are  provided  for  a  number  of  agencies' 
operations  and  maintenance  needs.  The 
bill  generates  approximately  $8.4  bil- 
lion in  receipts  to  the  Treasury.  The 
total  of  the  construction  accounts  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  the  Forest  Service  is 
$47  million  below  the  fiscal  year  1993 
enacted  level.  In  addition,  the  total  for 
the  land  acquisition  accounts  for  those 
same  agencies  is  $29  million  below  the 
fiscal  year  1993  enacted  level. 

The  decisions  that  are  being  made  in 
this  bill  carry  over  to  future  years.  Our 
recommendations,  while  under  the  al- 
location limits,  carefully  balance  ap- 
propriations and  revenue  generation 
impacts  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  in  fu- 
ture years.  The  conference  committee's 
recommendations  will  contribute  to  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  while  continu- 
ing to  provide  the  expected  Govern- 
ment services. 

During  our  conference  deliberations, 
deep  concerns  have  been  expressed  over 
the  changing  uses  of  public  lands  and 
its  resources.  Such  shifts  have  drastic 
effects  on  local  rural  communities  and 
economies  and  on  the  funding  of  local 
governments.  While  keeping  within  our 
limitations,  the  conferences  have  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  programs  to 
employment,  the  economies,  the  infra- 
structure, and  the  social  fabric  of 
many  rural  communities.  We  have  been 
alert  to  the  needs  of  Native  Americans, 
as  well  as  the  other  programs  funded  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  thank 
the  chairman  with  whom  I  have 
worked  closely.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Senator  Byrd's  staff- 
Sue  Masica,  Rusty  Mathews,  Kathleen 
Wheeler,  Larry  Benna.  and  Ellen  Don- 
aldson. Also,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Cherie  Cooper  and  Ginny  James  of  my 
staff.  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  his  staff  have  made  this  a  biparti- 
san effort  which  makes  the  task  cer- 
tainly much  easier  and  achievable. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  minority 
whip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming. 
He  and  I  have  legislated  together  for 
nearly  30  years  in  the  Wyoming  Legis- 
lature and  here. 

I  do  not  believe  the  two  of  us  have 
ever  witnessed  a  more  egregious  bit  of 
arrogance  than  we  see  here.  We  are  not 
talking  about  grazing  fees.  They  will 
go  up.  And  there  is  a  bipartisan  move- 
ment to  do  that,  with  Senator  Ben 
NiGHTHORSE^  CAMPBELL  and  Senator 
Malcolm  Wallop.  They  are  proposing 
that.  This  is  about  being  obsessive  and 
being  obsessed. 
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I  happen  to  know  the  cast  of  char- 
acters who  are  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: Ralph  Regula.  a  Repub- 
lican; Mike  Synar.  a  Democrat;  and 
George  Miller,  a  Democrat.  They  are 
absolutely  obsessed.  They  go  to  bed  at 
night  and  they  think  about  grazing 
fees.  It  is  on  their  brain,  seared 
through  there.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
them  to  rest.  They  prattle  on  about  it 
day  and  night. 

I  cannot  believe  I  did  a  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  for  Ralph  Regula,  as  I  said 
today  at  a  press  conference — shabby 
rascal  to  do  a  thing  like  that. 

But  they  just  keep  coming.  I  think  it 
is  important  in  the  days  to  come  that 
we  review  carefully  how  many  big  dip- 
pers they  have  in  their  particular  fir- 
mament of  pork  in  their  communities. 
I  will  be  watching  that.  How  much  corn 
money  is  there  in  that  district?  f  m 
much  wheat  money?  How  much?  Be- 
cause what  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  $30  million.  If  you  doubled  it,  you 
would  make  60  million  bucks  for  your 
country. 

What  is  this  about?  Certainly  it  is 
not  about  money.  It  is  about  an  agen- 
da. They  watched  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush  for  12  years.  And  they 
said,  'Boy,  some  day  we  will  get  our 
chance,  and  when  we  do,  we  will  do 
those  old  cowboys  in." 

Now  the  time  is  here.  At  least  many 
of  you  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
just  saying,  'Look,  before  you  do  any- 
thing as  dramatic  as  this,  let  us  have 
some  hearings."  I  hope  we  will  do  that 

This  is  not  about  money.  This  is 
about  obsession  and  arrogance.  And 
they  have  had  a  lot  of  fun.  But  all  of  us 
who  have  legislated  through  the  years 
know  how  this  works.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  taught  me  much.  When 
you  have  the  hook  and  the  hammer  in 
your  hand  and  use  it,  remember,  it  will 
come  to  pass  that  you  will  be  the  one 
pleading  one  day  and  you  will  hope 
that  someone  has  the  compassion  that 
you  would  have  shown  in  that  situa- 
tion. 

That  is  what  is  ultimately  going  to 
happen.  That  is  not  a  threat.  It  is  the 
reality  of  legislative  life.  This  is  a 
jackboot  on  the  neck,  and  they  are 
having  a  lot  of  fun  with  it.  And  I  am 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  stridently  oppose  the 
Reid/ Babbitt  compromise. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  conten- 
tious debate  in  the  days  to  come  on 
this  legislation. 

Westerners  are  not  engaging  in  this 
battle  because  we  picked  a  fight.  We 
are  not  here  to  protect  some  pork 
project  that  was  slipped  into  an  appro- 
priations bill  in  the  dead  of  night,  we 
are  defending  our  heritage  in  a  battle 
that  was  forced  upon  us. 

Indeed,  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Malcolm  Wallop,  is  absolutely  accu- 
rate— we  are  defending  a  Western  life- 


style in  this  administration's  "War  on 
the  West". 

We  should  recognize  the  facts. 

This  is  not  solely  about  grazing  fees. 
We  have  agreed  that  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  the  fee  is  inevitable  and  we 
have  offered  a  bipartisan  plan  to  do 
that. 

What  the  administration  chooses  to 
ignore,  yet  what  it  knows  as  a  fact,  is 
that  the  private  lands  in  the  West  are 
not  in  large  chunks,  but  are.  instead, 
scattered  intermittently  among  public 
rangelands.  The  administration  wants 
to  control  all  the  land— public  and  pri- 
vate. 

The  close  proximity  and  access  to  the 
public  parcels  of  land  was  the  entice- 
ment that  the  Federal  Government 
used  to  encourage  people  to  settle  the 
West:  To  allow  individuals  to  obtain 
title  to  parcels  of  land  surrounded  by 
public  land  that  they  could  use— for  a 
reasonable  fee— in  conjunction  with 
their  smaller  parcels  of  private  land. 

The  majority  of  land  in  Wyoming  is 
public  land.  The  State  is  48.7  percent 
federally  owned.  6  percent  State  owned, 
and  12  percent  in  tribal  trust  lands. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Manaigement  is  the 
largest  landowner— managing  well  in 
excess  of  18.4  million  acres:  17  4  million 
acres  of  that  18.4  million  acres  of  pub- 
lic land  are  rangeland;  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  total  2.961  producers  in  Wyo- 
ming are  small  family  ranching  oper- 
ations; some  of  those  family  operations 
pool  their  resources  and  operate  under 
allotment  management  plans 

[AMP'S)— there  are  177  AMP's  which, 
combined,  operate  on  5.4  million  acres; 
the  BLM  classifies  over  three-fourths 
of  the  17.4  million  acres  of  range  as 
being  in  "stable  or  improving  "  condi- 
tion—52  percent  of  that  is  classified  as 
in  "excellent  '  condition. 

A  family  cannot  make  a  living  on  the 
small  parcels  of  private  land  without 
access  to  the  public  range  lands.  And 
we  are  only  talking  about  subsistence 
standards  of  living— these  are  not  rich, 
fat-cat,  ranchers.  These  are  real  fami- 
lies with  real  children,  real  bills,  real 
mortgages,  real  needs,  and  who  are  all 
facing  a  callous  and  arrogant  assault 
on  their  lifestyles  simply  because  the 
administration  believes  this  to  be  po- 
litically correct. 

It  is  politically  correct  to  pretend 
there  is  a  massive  subsidy  of  Western 
ranching  and  that  people  are  getting 
rich  and  that  the  Clinton  White  House 
is  going  to  change  all  that. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Reid/Bab- 
bitt  proposal  for  rangeland  reform  be- 
comes law,  there  will  most  certainly  be 
change.  It  will  be  a  change>for  the 
worse  for  a  good  many  harrf-working 
and  honest  people.  It  will  be  a  change 
from  subsistence  living  to  bankruptcy. 

But  let  us  look  at  some  more  facts. 

Regarding  water  rights,  constitu- 
tions of  States  like  Wyoming,  prior  to 
being  admitted  into  the  Union,  were 
approved  by  Congress.  Those  constitu- 


tions specifically  reserved  the  right  to 
control  and  regulate  water.  This  pro- 
posal clearly  states  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  assert  its  right  to 
Western  water. 

Mr.  President.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  right  to 
Western  water. 

Here  is  another  fact.  Sometimes,  it 
rains  more  in  one  week  in  Washington, 
DC,  than  it  does  for  an  entire  year  in 
my  State  of  Wyoming.  Wyoming  some- 
times receives  13  inches  of  rain  per 
year.  That  is  a  wet  year.  We  average 
closer  to  10  or  11  inches. 

Here  is  another  fact  for  the  Senate  to 
consider:  Our  citizens— our  ranchers 
and  timbermen  and  land  managers  and 
constituents — have  always  practiced 
superb  stewardship  over  the  lands.  The 
real  fact  is  that  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  land  is  increasing. 

Carrying  capacity.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  amount  of  life — animals  and  plants 
and  people,  too — that  the  land  can  sup- 
port and  continue  to  regenerate  and  re- 
main healthy  and  productive. 

Wyoming  ranchers,  and  Western 
ranchers  alike,  have  been  excellent 
stewards— they  are  the  true  ecosystem 
managers  on  the  public  lands.  Through 
the  cooperative  stewardship  and  man- 
agement efforts  between  Wyoming 
stockmen  and  the  BLM,  the  rangeland 
is  improving.  That  is  a  fact. 

Our  public  land— our  rangelands— 
have  not  deteriorated,  but  have  im- 
proved. The  fact  is  that  there  are  more 
cattle  and  sheep  on  the  range.  But 
there  are  also  more  wild  horses,  ante- 
lope, deer,  elk,  coyotes— to  the  chagrin 
of  sheepmen— on  the  land  than  ever  be- 
fore. There  are  more  fish  in  the 
streams,  and  the  streams  are  cleaner. 
There  are  more  birds  and  waterfowl. 

Those  are  facts. 

I  have  a  hunch  there  is  a  reason  why 
the  administration  and  Secretary  Bab- 
bitt and  BLM  Director  Baca  are  so 
fearful  and  reluctant  to  have  public 
hearings  on  these  so-called  reforms. 

The  administration  is  afraid  of  the 
real  facts.  These  facts  would  come  out 
in  hearings  and  it  would  soon  become 
known  that  the  people  who  ranch  these 
lands,  who  live  there  and  who  depend 
on  the  land— all  these  people  have  been 
doing  a  very  good  job  of  protecting  and 
improving  the  resource. 

The  so-called  environmental  groups, 
those  obsessed  with  this  issue  in  Con- 
gress, keep  coming  up  with  initiatives. 
So  far,  we  have  prevailed  against  the 
onslaught  because  the  facts  are  on  our 
side.  We  will  continue  to  fight  and 
scrap  and  scratch  in  order  to  protect 
the  very  legitimate  interests  of  our 
constituents  and  our  Western  neigh- 
bors. 

When  it  comes  to  grazing  fees— one  of 
the  toughest  things  to  deal  with  is  the 
emotion  and  hype  and  hyperbole  that 
is  spewed  by  those  who  think  Western 
ranchers  are  ripping  off  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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I  often  say  that  every  one  is  entitled 
to  their  own  opinions,  but  no  one  is  en- 
titled to  their  own  facts.  We  constantly 
have  to  respond  to  wild-eyed  opinions 
and  biased  data  by  setting  the  facts 
straight. 

The  radical  environmental  groups 
don't  give  one  whit  about  grazing  fees. 
Their  hidden  agenda  is  the  elimination 
of  the  multiple  use  policy  on  our  ■public 
lands.  Many  of  them  say  they  want  to 
be  constructive  but  I  can't  help  but 
wonder  when  I  see  that  Earth  First  has 
come  out  in  favor  of  a  new  sport — cat- 
tle hunting.  They  aren't  interested  in 
an  equitable  fee  structure,  they  want 
public  lands  "cattle  free  by  '93." 

The  congressional  proponents  of  a 
grazing  fee  increase  have  tried  various 
creative  schemes  to  try  and  get  that 
done  over  the  years. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  radical 
environmental  groups  and  misguided 
politicians  remake  the  West  in  their 
own  fanciful  image  of  what  ought  to 
be. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  try  and  bring  common  sense 
and  real  life  experience  into  the  fray  in 
order  to  offset  the  emotional  rhetoric 
which  paints  Western  ranchers  as 
thoughtless  cattle  barons  intent  on 
ravaging  the  land.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  how  much  time  is  left  on 
both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  54  seconds  on  his 
side,  and  Senator  Reid  has  12  minutes 
28  seconds. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  will  re- 
spond to  my  friend  from  Wyoming.  One 
speaker  is  on  his  way,  and  has  been  for 
the  last  45  minutes.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  wish  us  to  close,  I  will 
use  the  remainder  of  the  time.  I  will 
close  after  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
completes  his  statement. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  say  I  hope  he  is  com- 
ing from  the  West.  Mr.  President.  45 
minutes  away. 

Mr.  REID.  I  think  he  may  be  coming 
by  horseback. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  I  minute. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  we  have  already  offered  an 
alternative,  and  we  are  yet  ready  to 
offer  an  alternative.  We,  Senator  Camp- 
bell and  I,  at  least  have  the  decency 
to  offer  legislation,  not  a  backroom 
deal. 

This  is  not  about  fees.  It  is  about 
control.  Control  the  water  of  the  West 
and  control  the  resources  of  the  West 
and  you  control  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  are  enti- 
tled to  be  heard  on  matters  affecting 
their  lives.  And  we  in  the  West  hope 
that  we  are  yet  considered  Americans. 
We  have  not  been  heard.  Make  no  mis- 
take, this  is  not  about  grazing  fees.  I 
will  introduce  a  statement  to  say  that 
it  is  about  no  more  new  electric  power 


lines,  no  more  new  natural  gas  lines. 
They  are  so-called  improvements  on 
public  lands  to  which  all  rights  per- 
taining to  permanent  improvements  on 
or  in  public  lands  are  vested  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
know  what  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  5  minutes  15 
seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent there  be  an  additional  4  minutes 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  the  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  mean  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico has  7  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator now  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  very  much  Senator  Wallop  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

I  say  to  Senator  Reid,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  suggest  that  whatever  has  been 
said  between  the  two  of  us,  frankly,  I 
just  think  we  have  the  right  case  and 
Senator  Reid  does  not  have  the  right 
case  tonight.  Beyond  that,  we  will 
fight  many  causes,  hopefully,  for  the 
West  in  the  future.  On  this  one,  clearly 
we  cannot  agree. 

Mr.  President,  fellow  Senators,  when 

1  became  a  U.S.  Senator  I  was  from  the 
city  of  Albuquerque,  the  big  metropolis 
in  New  Mexico.  In  fact,  as  I  was  nomi- 
nated once  for  a  statewide  race  as  a  Re- 
publican, I  was  nominated  by  my  city, 
and  the  rest  of  the  State  could  have 
voted  against  me  and  I  still  would  have 
been  nominated.  I  did  not  know  but 
one  rancher.  That  was  a  rancher  about 

2  miles  out  of  town  that  happened  to  be 
my  grandparent,  living  on  a  little 
ranch  that  I  was  born  on. 

But  I  tell  you,  since  I  have  been  a 
Senator,  I  have  met  the  ranchers  of  my 
State,  and  I  am  sure  every  Senator 
from  the  West  has  met  theirs.  And  I 
tell  you,  if  anybody  thinks  they  are 
loaded  with  money,  that  they  are  rich 
people,  that  they  are  people  who  are 
just  kind  of  using  this  land  as  a  hobby, 
then  they  have  not  met  my  4,000  ranch- 
ers who  have  permits  on  our  lands.  The 
overwhelming  number  are  middle-in- 
come people,  with  a  pickup  truck  and  a 
car,  and  a  couple  of  kids.  I  tell  you,  we 
have  even  done  a  survey  on  what  they 
do  with  their  spare  time.  Most  of  them 
do  not  see  a  movie  but  twice  a  year. 

I  tell  you.  For  those  in  this  adminis- 
tration, including  Secretary  Babbitt 
and  his  minions,  if  they  think  that  this 
is  just  a  disagreement  that  ought  to  be 


resolved  in  favor  of  what  chairman 
George  Miller  dictates  as  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  West,  then  I  regret  to 
tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  former  ma- 
jority leader,  we  are  going  to  wait  a 
long  time  for  the  hundreds  of  projects 
that  are  in  that  bill  that  are  from  my 
State  because  they  can  wait. 

The  ranchers  will  not  be  able  to  wait 
again  because,  if  you  pass  these  man- 
dates on  the  ranchers  of  my  State  and 
the  ranchers  of  Colorado,  they  cannot 
come  back  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  anything  because  many 
marginal  ranchers  will  be  wiped  out. 
And  as  somebody  said,  when  you  wipe 
out  the  marginal  ranchers,  what  you 
have  done  under  this  new  premise, 
which  we  think  is  really  "Cattle  Free 
in  '93,"  we  think  this  administration  is 
loaded  with  "Cattle  Free  in  '93"  people. 
And  if  it  is  "Cattle  Free  in  '93.  "  I  can 
tell  you,  as  somebody  wrote  to  me. 
Senator  Stevens,  it  will  be  "Condos 
Galore  in  2004."  Because  what  is  going 
to  happen  is  the  fee  land  in  New  Mexico 
that  is  now  serving  with  many  Federal 
acres  as  a  ranch  will  no  longer  be  a 
ranch.  Those  sections  of  fee  land  will 
be  bought  up  by  developers,  cut  into  40 
acre  tracts  and  for  those  who  want  to 
preserve  the  West.  The  West  will  have 
a  wide  open  range  with  nobody  to  pro- 
tect it,  and  subdivisions  of  30  or  40 
acres  springing  up  and  the  developers 
will  say,  "Well,  that  is  what  George 
Miller,  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  of  the  House,  said  was 
fair.  "  And  for  those  who  look  at  that 
chart  that  say  we  ought  to  be  paying 
more  rent,  let  me  just  tell  you,  the  dif- 
ference between  renting  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  ranch  land  and  pri- 
vate land  in  my  State,  if  there  is  any, 
it  is  sort  of  like  this:  Do  you  want  a  to- 
tally unfurnished  apartment  with  none 
of  the  accouterments— no  furniture,  no 
icebox,  no  running  water,  just  a  plain 
old  piece  of  house  that  is  an  unfur- 
nished apartment — or  do  you  want  one 
totally  furnished  with  a  new  heating 
system  and  a  new  cooling  system, 
whatever?  What  our  ranchers  are  get- 
ting is  an  unfurnished  apartment.  That 
is  why  they  have  to  spend  all  the 
money  to  make  it  furnished.  There 
should  be  a  difference  between  the  fees. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  also  suggest 
that  there  is  not  a  Senator  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  or  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  chooses  to  vote  against  the  West 
who  would  sit  by  and  watch  the  prop- 
erty values  in  their  State  get  changed 
by  an  appropriations  committee;  an  ap- 
propriations committee  that  did  not 
hold  a  hearing  because  it  was  not  their 
business,  did  not  have  a  recommenda- 
tion from  a  Senate  committee  because 
they  never  had  a  hearing.  Would  they 
sit  by  and  say,  "Well,  that  is  what  the 
House  insists,  so  that  is  what  we  have 
got  to  take  "?  Because  somebody  over 
there  has  decided  in  the  name  of  being 
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the  new  West  and  the  Interior  regu- 
lators are  the  best  that  it  will  be  their 
way  or  no  way.  I  regret  that  my  friend 
from  Nevada  now  says  he  went  and 
"got  the  best  deal  I  can  from  them,  and 
if  you  don't  want  it.  you  will  get 
worse." 

Well,  that  is  why  I  ask  my  friend, 
Senator  Bumpers,  which  would  you 
prefer?  Do  you  prefer  to  be  hung  by  the 
neck  or  shot  by  a  firing  squad?  I  will 
tell  you.  I  will  tell  you.  Neither  of 
them  are  what  we  want.  We  want  some- 
thing very  simple.  And  I  say  to  my 
friend.  Senator  Byrd,  listen  to  what  we 
want.  We  want  1  year,  not  10.  not  20— 
1  year,  with  none  of  the  land  manage- 
ment reforms  implemented  against  the 
West.  Is  that  asking  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  too  much?  They  have 
never  held  a  hearing  on  our  rights.  No 
committee  of  the  Senate  has  had  a 
hearing  on  our  rights.  Is  1  year  too 
much  when  the  ranchers  tell  us  they 
are  going  to  be  thrown  out  of  their 
leaseholds,  and  one  might  say.  "Who  is 
to  believe  them?  After  all.  the  environ- 
mentalists and  conservationists  say 
that  is  not  true.  Should  we  believe 
without  any  economic  evidence,  with- 
out any  hearings,  those  who  say  do  not 
worry?" 

What  is  1  year  for  hearings  on  range 
management  reform?  That  is  why  I  put 
a  moratorium  on  this.  That  sounds  like 
a  big  word.  It  is  just  saying  do  not  do 
that  for  1  year.  It  sounds  like  gridlock, 
but  that  is  not  gridlock.  That  is  fair 
play. 

I  close  by  saying  this,  and  it  is  kind 
of  directed  to  our  President:  This  is 
Secretary  Babbitt's  war  on  the  West. 
But.  Mr.  President— and  that  is  not  the 
occupant  of  the  chair,  but  President 
Bill  Clinton— unless  you  stop  it.  it  is 
going  to  be  your  war. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  REID.  Yes.  I  will  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico,  he  is  willing  to  let  the  bill 
go  down  for  the  sake  of  this;  I  do  not 
doubt  that.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that 
you  feel  that  strongly  about  it.  There 
are  a  lot  of  other  Senators  around  here 
who  have  many  things  in  this  bill.  I  am 
appealing  to  them  to  let  the  bill  pass. 
The  Senator  has  many  things  in  this 
bill.  too.  He  always  does  have.  He  is  a 
good  Senator. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  Senator:  I 
have  had  my  throat  cut  in  this  body  on 
the  coal  miners  amendment,  and  I  did 
not  cry  about  it.  I  did  not  filibuster 
about  it.  I  took  my  whipping  like  a 
man  and  got  up  and  dusted  myself  off 
and  said  let  us  get  on  with  the  next 
issue. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  not  cry  either. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  REID.  Today,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  "the  war  on  the  West."  Mr. 
President,  what  is  the  West?  In  addi- 


tion to  the  rangelands.  the  West  con- 
sists of  many  large  cities  now:  Las 
Vegas.  Reno.  Phoenix.  Salt  Lake.  Albu- 
querque, Denver,  Seattle.  Portland. 
Billings.  Boise,  and  Cheyenne. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  westerner.  I 
was  bom  and  raised  in  the  West.  You 
cannot  be  any  more  western  than  I 
was.  I  was  born  in  a  place  called 
Searchlight.  NV.  How  west  is  that?  My 
brothers  and  I  were  raised  there.  I  was 
raised  in  a  home  that  did  not  have  a 
place  inside  to  go  to  the  toilet.  We  did 
not  have  hot  water.  I  know  what  the 
West  is  all  about.  So  anyone  that 
thinks  that  I  do  not  care  about  the 
West  does  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  I  care  a  lot  about  the 
West.  The  West  is  my  home.  I  grad- 
uated from  elementary  school  in 
Searchlight.  NV.  I  would  have  gone  to 
high  school  there,  but  they  do  not  have 
one.  I  had  to  hitchhike  part  of  the  time 
just  to  go  to  high  school.  My  five  chil- 
dren have  gone  to  school  in  Nevada. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  whether 
you  would  rather  be  hung  or  shot. 
That.  Mr.  President,  is  meaningless, 
because  a  rancher  does  not  have  to  be 
shot  or  hung.  This  is  a  compromise.  We 
raise  the  grazing  fee  in  3  years,  and 
that  does  not  even  pay  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  program.  That  is 
not  too  difficult.  Yet.  my  friends  say 
"spread  it  out  longer." 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  they  should 
talk  to  their  ranchers  like  I  have 
talked  to  mine.  I  mean  talk  to  the 
ranchers  privately.  I  have  not  talked  to 
a  single  Nevada  rancher  that  says  to 
me  privately.  "Harry,  we  cannot  live 
with  this."  They  say,  "I  wish  that  this 
were  changed  a  little  bit,  and  I  wish  it 
were  spread  out  a  little  bit.  but  I  can 
handle  it.  Can  you  do  a  little  better  for 
us." 

Of  course.  I  would  like  to  do  a  little 
better.  I  did  the  best  I  could  do.  I  nego- 
tiated with  the  authorizers.  There  were 
criticisms  about  negotiating  with  au- 
thorizers. That  is  all  I  had.  As  a  result 
of  that,  we  were  able  to  get  something 
out  of  conference.  The  amendment  was 
offered  by  a  Republican.  It  went  to  the 
House  and.  yesterday,  it  was  confirmed 
317  to  106— by  3  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  the  choices  are  very 
simple.  You  take  the  Reid  compromise, 
which  ranchers  can  live  with.  They 
may  not  like  it  totally,  but  they  can 
live  with  this.  It  is  not  being  shot  or 
hung.  It  is  what  is  fair. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  get  off  this  Senate 
floor  tonight  without  defending  Sec- 
retary Bruce  Babbitt.  You  would  think 
he  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  or 
Maine,  as  far  away  from  the  West  as 
you  can  get. 

Bruce  Babbitt  came  from  an  Arizona 
ranching  family.  In  order  for  him  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  as  a  Cabinet  officer  in 
this  administration,  he  had  to  sell  his 
ranching  interests,  because  of  the  con- 
flict-of-interest rules.   He   was  still   a 


rancher  6  months  or  8  months  ago. 
whenever  he  became  a  Cabinet  officer. 
Bruce  Babbitt  is  a  rancher,  not  some 
guy  walking  around  with  a  devil's  tail 
and  a  pitchfork.  He  knows  the  West.  He 
represented  rural  Nevada  water  inter- 
ests when  Las  Vegas  tried  to  do  a  water 
grab  in  rural  Nevada,  when  he  was  in 
the  private  sector.  I  must  defend  our 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  and  I  remind 
everyone  here,  had  Bruce  Babbitt  been 
some  kind  of  a  devious,  sinister  man, 
he  would  have  waited  until  the  appro- 
priations process  was  over  and  then 
charged  forth  with  his  rulemaking 
process.  He  did  not  because  he  is  a  fair 
man. 

Mr.  President,  today's  West  is  far  dif- 
ferent than  the  West  I  knew.  In  the  10 
Western  States  there  now  live  46.3  mil- 
lion people.  I  like  my  cowboys.  I  think 
the  world  of  them.  But  there  are  20.000 
of  them  in  the  entire  West,  compared 
to  46.3  million  people.  Let  us  realize 
what  we  are  talking  about  here.  We  are 
talking  about  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  Our  resources  are 
strained,  our  urban  centers  are  becom- 
ing crowded.  Our  lands  are  being  used 
by  many. 

Our  lands.  Mr.  President,  are  used 
more  than  by  the  cowboys.  They  may 
not  like  it.  I  wish  the  West  were  the 
way  it  used  to  be.  but  it  is  different. 
The  ranchers  do  not  have  a  free  hand 
to  all  that  land  anymore.  There  are 
competing  interests.  It  is  what  we  have 
heard  about — multiple  use.  Lots  of  peo- 
ple like  to  use  the  land,  not  just  the 
cattlemen.  That  is  what  this  is  all 
about.  The  West  is  changing. 

The  compromise  still  allows  room  for 
ranching  families  that  are  part  of  this 
history,  and  I  am  proud  of  that.  It  in- 
cludes a  modest  increase  of  fees  paid 
for  use  of  the  public  lands.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  ranching  families  will 
not  be  affected  at  all  by  these  changes. 
They  will  retain  ownership  of  range 
improvements,  they  will  retain  their 
own  water  rights,  and  in  the  future  it 
will  be  like  the  Forest  Service.  They 
will  not  be  penalized  if  they  are  caring 
for  the  land.  These  are  for  the  railroad, 
recreation,  grazing,  mining  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 

This  debate  is  about  the  new  West. 
This  is  about  a  balancing  of  all  these 
competing  interests. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  some  of 
these  things.  There  have  been  actual 
threats  on  this  Senate  floor  that  if 
President  Clinton  does  not  do  some- 
thing about  grazing,  he  is  going  to  be 
beaten  in  the  West.  Let  me  tell  you. 
here  is  what  happened  since  this  Reid 
compromise  came  to  be. 

I  have  editorials,  and  I  am  only  going 
to  pick  a  few  of  them,  from  all  over  the 
West. 

The  Sacramento  Bee.  Thursday  Octo- 
ber 14.  the  headline  is  "Raising  Grazing 
Fees."  They  favor.  Among  other 
things,  they  say: 
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The  conference  committee  has  an  oppor- 
tunity today  to  loosen  the  grridlock  *  *  *. 

The  gridlock.  Mr.  President.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  gridlock  is.  this  is 
gridlock  in  spades.  This  is  it.  It  is  a 
flush,  a  royal  flush.  It  is  gridlock  as 
good  as  you  can  get. 

And  what  The  Sacramento  Bee  says: 

*  *  *  loosen  the  gridlock  that  has  pre- 
vented fee  hikes  and  range  reform  for  12 
years.  It's  important  for  the  country  as  title- 
holder,  and  especially  for  California,  where 
14  million  acres  of  Federal  land  are  affected. 

Casper.  Wyoming  Star  Tribune: 
Politically,  the  subsidy  threatens  the  fu- 
ture of  western  ranching.  Worse,  it  cripples 
the  western  spirit.. 

Paying  a  fair  fee.  ranchers  can  command 
America's  respect.  Better  ranch  management 
and  greater  accountability  will  further  se- 
cure the  future  for  public  lands  ranching. 

Salt  Lake  Tribune: 

Ranchers  Should  Accept  Compromise  As 
Best  Grazing  Deal  They  Can  Get. 

When  I  hear  my  friend  from  Utah  say 
this  is  horrible,  the  largest  newspaper 
in  the  State  of  Utah  loves  this  com- 
promise. They  say.  among  other 
things: 

And  ranchers  would  be  better  off  taking 
the  compromise  deal's  85-percent  fee  in- 
crease than  risking  the  imposition  of  Mr. 
Babbitt's  original  130-percent  increase.  More 
than  that,  by  accepting  the  compromise, 
they  will  finally  put  this  nasty  Federal 
range  war  behind  them. 

There  were  editorials  in  Las  Vegas, 
editorials  in  Reno,  and  editorials  in  the 
Denver  Post. 

Congress  should  approve  the  reforms  and 
put  an  end  to  this  long-simmering  debate. 

I  think  my  friends  are  listening  to 
some  other  debate.  The  people  of  the 
West  want  this  reform.  We  are  not 
hurting  and  killing  the  ranching  busi- 
ness. It  is  part  of  progression.  Do  not 
you  think  after  15  years  there  should 
be  a  modification  of  the  program?  In 
the  debate  that  has  ensued,  this  has 
come  up  since  1976  every  year,  every 
year  since  1976  with  no  change.  It  is 
time  to  change. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation: 

The  -Reid  compromise"  proposal  will  put 
end  to  the  years  of  debate  and  gridlock. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  and  letters 
from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  League  of  Conservation  Voters,  the 
Southern  Utah  Wilderness  Alliance, 
and  the  U.S.  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee.  Oct.  14.  1993] 
I  R.MsiNG  Gr.\zing  Fees 

The  Clinton  administration's  effort  to 
raise  the  rent  on  ranchers  who  graze  their 
livestock  on  federal  land,  which  Western 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  had  successfully 
hogtied  last  month,  now  looks  like  it  may  be 
revived.  A  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee will  vote  today  on  a  compromise  that 
while  not  everything  the  administration  had 
sought,  represents  a  step  toward  more  rea- 


sonable prices  for  the  use  of  the  public  do- 
main and.  more  important,  toward  more  re- 
sponsible management  of  federal  lands  in  the 
West. 

The  administration  tried  to  include  the  fee 
hikes  in  its  budget  package  last  spring,  but 
backed  off  when  it  met  stiff  resistance  from 
Western  lawmakers.  Then  in  August.  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  announced  his 
intent  to  raise  the  fees  by  administrative 
order  from  $1.86  per  month  for  a  cow  and  calf 
(or  five  sheep)  to  $4.28  per  month.  By  com- 
parison, most  private  forage  land  in  the  West 
is  leased  for  about  $10  per  month. 

Again,  the  Senate  resisted,  declaring  a 
one-year  moratorium  on  fee  hikes.  The  mor- 
atorium was  eventually  overturned  by  the 
House  and  now.  under  a  fragile  compromise 
forged  by  Sen.  Harry  Reid  of  Nevada  and 
Rep.  George  Miller,  a  lesser  fee  increase— to 
$3.45  per  month— has  a  chance  to  pass. 

It  deserves  to  be  enacted.  Clinton  wanted 
more  of  a  financial  contribution  from  the 
ranchers— and  perhaps  there  will  be  future 
opportunities  to  negotiate  that.  But  Babbitt 
stands  to  get  the  tougher  stewardship  re- 
quirements and  environmental  reforms  he 
originally  sought. 

Ranchers  who  abuse  federal  land  or  violate 
federal  or  state  environmental  laws  would 
risk  losing  their  leases.  Water  rights  on 
leased  land  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  And  the  existing  grazing  advisory 
boards;  which  oversee  stewardship  issues  and 
are  now  dominated  by  leaseholders,  would  be 
replaced  by  resource  advisory  councils  that, 
in  addition  to  ranchers,  would  be  composed 
of  wildlife  and  fisheries  experts,  environ- 
mentalists and  local  business  owners. 

The  conference  committee  has  an  oppor- 
tunity today  to  loosen  the  gridlock  that  has 
prevented  fee  hikes  and  range  reform  for  12 
years.  It's  important  for  the  country  as  title- 
holder,  and  especially  for  California,  where 
14  million  acres  of  federal  land  are  affected. 
Given  the  ease  with  which  that  gridlock 
could  return,  the  committee  should  seize  the 
chance  and  vote  yes  on  the  Reid-Miller  com- 
promise. 

[From  the  Casper  (WY)  Star  Tribune.  Oct.  19, 
1993] 

C.\N  THE  West  Afford  Fair  Grazing  Fee? 
(By  Robin  Groose) 

Forage  on  most  federal  grazing  allotments 
is  worth  more  than  the  $1.86  per  animal  unit 
month  (AUM)  fee  that  ranchers  pay  now. 
Thus,  the  $1.86  fee  is  widely  regarded  as  a 
government  subsidy. 

However,  because  livestock  producers  en- 
counter much  higher  non-fee  grazing  costs 
(for  herding,  water,  salt,  fencing,  etc.)  on  the 
public  range  than  on  private  lands,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  charge  $10.03  per  AUM.  the  aver- 
age private  rate. 

Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  Director  Jim  Baca 
proposed  to  raise  the  federal  fee  to  $4.28  per 
AUM  over  three  years  based  on  a  formula 
that  they  believe  accounts  for  the  differences 
between  public  and  private  lands. 

Economic  studies  support  a  higher  fee.  The 
Grazing  Fee  Task  Force  included  natural  re- 
source economists  from  the  University  of 
Wyoming  and  other  western  universities. 
They  recommended  a  fee  between  $3  and  $5 
per  AUM.  An  independent  analysis  by  two 
UW  professors  of  finance  suggested  a  $3.75 
fee.  Congress  is  currently  considering  an  in- 
crease to  $3.45. 

The  Grazing  Fee  Dilemma:  Although  the 
Grazing  Fee  Task  Force  recommended  a 
higher  fee.  they  recognized  that  some  ranch- 
ers   find    themselves    in    this    predicament; 


■The  government  is  not  collecting  full  mar- 
ket value  for  public  grazing,  but  ranchers  are 
paying  full  value  through  the  current  fee. 
non-fee  grazing  costs,  and  the  grazing  per- 
mit. " 

Because  grazing  permits  are  transferred 
along  with  ranches  when  they  are  bought 
and  sold,  the  permit  adds  value  to  the  whole 
ranch  unit.  And.  up  to  a  point,  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  Long  ago  ranchers  structured  fed- 
eral allotments  into  their  operations  and 
today  strive  to  keep  those  allotments  pro- 
ductive. But  an  artificially  low  grazing  fee 
has  undervalued  federal  rangeland  forage  and 
overinflated  ranch  values. 

In  the  language  of  economists,  the  public 
lost  equity  as  the  government  grazing  sub- 
sidy was  capitalized  into  ranch  real  estate 
values. 

Thus,  much  of  what  the  public  is  due— but 
the  government  is  not  collecting— ranchers 
are  paying  to  each  other  or  to  banks  and 
land  speculators  as  ranches  are  purchased  or 
mortgaged.  (Ironically,  a  part  of  fair  market 
value  eventually  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
public  when  inheritors  pay  estate  taxes  on 
inflated  ranch  values.) 

Does  the  -grazing  fee  dilemma"  justify 
maintaining  the  subsidy?  No.  But  it  does 
suggest  a  slower  approach  to  grazing  fee  re- 
form. 

Rangeland  Reform  '94:  Besides  revising  the 
fee  formula,  the  reform  package  proposed  by 
Babbitt  and  Baca  would  discourage  subleas- 
ing and  unauthorized  use  of  resources,  re- 
place ranchers-only  grazing  boards  with 
broader  citizen  input,  encourage  conserv- 
ative use  of  allotments  and  more  progressive 
use  of  Range  Improvement  Funds,  get  tough- 
er with  grazing  abusers,  provide  public  title 
to  range  improvements  and  water  rights,  and 
above  all.  emphasize  ecosystem  manage- 
ment. 

These  are  mostly  welcome  reforms,  but 
Babbitt  and  Baca  must  acknowledge  that 
they  will  increase  costs  to  livestock  produc- 
ers just  as  the  grazing  fee  is  set  to  rise.  Con- 
gress is  wise  to  correspondingly  readjust  the 
target  down  from  $4.28. 

And  again,  a  slower  approach  to  grazing 
fee  reform  is  indicated.  The  ranching  econ- 
omy needs  sufficient  time  to  adapt  to  all 
the.se  changes. 

Can  ranchers  afford  a  fair  grading  fee?  Yes. 
Given  adequate  time,  most  ranchers  and 
ranching  communities  will  accommodate  a 
fair  fee.  In  fact,  in  the  long  run.  they  must. 

Politically,  the  subsidy  threatens  the  fu- 
ture of  Western  ranching.  Worse,  it  cripples 
the  Western  spirit. 

Paying  a  fair  fee,  ranchers  can  command 
America's  respect.  Better  range  management 
and  greater  accountability  will  further  se- 
cure the  future  for  public  lands  ranching. 

Because  they  understand  this.  Bruce 
Babbit  and  Jim  Baca  are  among  the  best 
friends  ranchers  have  in  Washington. 

And  indeed,  anti-grazing  groups  are  en- 
raged. -Rangeland  Reform  -94'  is  not  the 
-Cattle  Free  in  93  "  they  wanted.  Instead, 
they  got  Cow  Galore  in  94.  "  One  activist 
complained  the  plan  -aims  to  preserve  the 
small  rancher  at  the  expense  of  Federal 
rangelands  "  He  was  half  right.  The  plan  can 
benefit  both  ranching  and  the  range. 

But  please.  Messrs.  Babbit  and  Baca.  West- 
ern livestock  economies  need  more  time  to 
adapt  to  all  your  reforms.  Three  years  to 
fully  implement  a  fair  market  fee  is  to  fast. 
We  need  twice  that. 

And  to  please,  reconsider  Sen.  Alan  Simp- 
son's suggestion  to  more  gradually  raise  the 
fee  over  the  rest  of  the  decade.  After  all  the 
current    formula,    source    of   $1.86   and    our 
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present  dilemma  has  been  in  place  for  15 
years,  (originally  passed  by  Congress  in  1978. 
it  was  an  experiment  scheduled  to  end  in  1985 
but  grazmg  reform  fell  victim  to  Washington 
gridlock,  i 

And  in  the  end.  does  it  all  come  down  to 
money?  The  federal  fee  issue  has  festered  too 
long.  It  has  no  quick  or  perfect  solution,  but 
let's  get  it  settled  least  we  lose  sight  of  what 
matters  most— people  and  the  land. 

Ranchers  are  good  stewards  of  the  public 
range  and  getting  even  better  At  its  best. 
Western  ranching  produces  food  and  fiber 
from  a  mostly  native  and  natural  ecosystem 
while,  at  the  same  time,  conserving  myriad 
other  economic,  ecological,  and  esthetic  val- 
ues of  the  range. 

Most  important,  the  soul  of  the  West  is  the 
soul  of  America.  And  the  real  West  is  both 
honest-to-God  working  cowboys  and  *  *  * 
saving  wilderness.  The  West  cannot  afford  to 
lose  neither  of  these— no  matter  what  the 
grazing  fee. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Oct.  20.  1993) 

RANCHER.S  SHOLLD  ACCEPT  COMPROMISE  AS 

Best  Gr.^zi.ng  De.al  they  C.^iN  Get 

As  compromises  go.  last  week's  House-Sen- 
ate conference  deal  on  grazing  fees  was  hard- 
ly the  most  appealing  for  Western  ranchers. 
But  their  representatives  in  the  Senate 
would  be  wise  to  accept  it  as  the  best  they 
can  do.  rather  than  expose  their  constituents 
to  more  stringent  measures. 

The  compromise,  approved  in  conference 
committee  Thursday,  basically  splits  the  dif- 
ference in  grazing  fees  between  Interior  Sec- 
retary Bruce  Babbitt's  proposed  $4  28  per  ani- 
mal unit  month  and  Western  senators'  pro- 
posed $2.32.  The  deal  calls'for  gazing  fees  to 
rise  over  a  three-year  period  to  $3.45  per 
AUM  on  the  federal  range,  an  85  percent  in- 
crease over  the  current  $1  86  per  AUM. 

The  grazing-fee  compromise  takes  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriations  bill,  which  must 
pass  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The 
Senate,  where  the  greater  strength  of  West- 
erners has  been  applied  to  block  grazing-fee 
increases  the  last  four  years,  could  scuttle 
the  compromise  if  Western  Republicans  are 
successful  in  their  promised  filibuster. 

Western  ranchers,  many  of  whom  claim 
they  will  be  driven  off  the  federal  range  by 
the  higher  grazing  fees,  surely  find  it  heroic 
that  their  senators  would  resort  to  such  a 
tactic  to  save  them.  But  they  ought  to  heed 
the  compromise  s  broker.  Sen.  Harry  Reid  of 
Nevada,  who  claims  that  the  killing  of  this 
deal  would  on  impel  Secretary  Babbit  to  ini- 
tiate his  grazing  reforms  by  fiat,  as  he  origi- 
nally intended  to  do. 

Granted.  Sen.  Reid  should  have  bargained 
for  a  lower  fee  than  $3  45  per  AUM  within 
three  years.  It  was  obvious  that  the  fee 
structure  was  the  most  negotiable  item  in 
Mr  Babbitt's  proposal.  As  long  as  the  admin- 
istration was  going  to  get  its  land-manage- 
ment reforms,  which  it  did.  the  compromis- 
ers should  have  insisted  on  pushing  the  fees 
down  to  the  more  palatable  neighborhood  of 
$3  per  AUM. 

On  the  other  hand,  stockmen  knew  that 
grazing-fee  increases  were  coming.  They  had 
already  signed  off  on  the  25  percent  increase 
proposed  by  Western  Sens.  Malcolm  Wallop 
of  Wyoming  and  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  of 
Colorado.  And  Sen.  Pete  Domenici.  the  New 
Mexico  Republican  making  the  loudest  fili- 
buster noises,  was  even  willing  to  swallow 
the  $3  45  fee— if  it  were  phased  in  over  six 
years  instead  of  three.  So  the  argument  is 
really  over  how  long  to  delay  the  inevitable. 

It  already  has  been  delayed  long  enough. 
The  grazing-fee  debate  has  been  a  conten- 


tious one  for  the  last  four  years,  with  the 
House  firmly  favoring  a  fee  increase  and  the 
Senate  blocking  it  For  the  first  time,  some- 
kind  of  middle  ground  between  has  been 
reached  in  conference  committee.  Now  is  the 
time  to  accept  some  resolution  to  this  issue, 
rather  than  let  it  fester  indefinitely 

While  the  grazing-fee  increase  is  still  high- 
er than  it  needed  to  be.  the  land-manage- 
ment measures  retained  in  conference  are 
necessary  to  improve  the  stewardship  of  the 
federal  rangeland  It  has  been  Mr.  Babbitt's 
considered  contention  that  stewardship  is  a 
more  critical  issue  than  fees  anyway. 

In  Washington,  these  issues  are  not  settled 
by  the  Old  West  form  of  high  noon  confronta- 
tion; they  are  settled  by  compromise.  And 
ranchers  would  be  better  off  taking  the  com- 
promise deal's  85  percent  fee  increase  than 
risking  the  imposition  of  Mr  Babbitt's  origi- 
nal 130  percent  increase.  More  than  that,  by 
accepting  the  compromise,  they  will  finally 
have  put  this  nasty  federal  range  war  behind 
them. 

[From  the  Reno  Gazette-Journal.  Oct.  20. 

1993) 

Reid  GR.^ZI.NG  Compromise  Should  Be 

Passed 

Sen.  Harry  Reid  s  grazing-reform  com- 
promise should  be  adopted  by  Congress. 

While  not  perfect,  it  succeeds  in  updating 
the  sadly  outdated  existing  policy.  Further- 
more, it  should  put  an  end  to  the  continual 
attack  on  public-lands  ranching— an  attack 
which  could  result  in  something  far  worse  in 
a  few  years. 

ReiJ  anticipates  a  filibuster  by  some  West- 
ern senators,  but  the  Reid  Amendment  is 
probably  as  good  as  ranchers  can  get.  If  Con- 
gress passes  no  bill,  then  Bruce  Babbitt's  In- 
terior Department  will  administratively 
raise  the  fees  to  $4  28  per  animal  unit  per 
month,  instead  of  the  $3.45  in  the  Reid 
Amendment.  And  the  rule  changes  will  be 
even  greater 

The  leaders  of  a  potential  filibuster  hope 
they  can  add  amendments  that  will  create  a 
better  deal  for  the  ranchers,  but  this  is  not 
likely.  The  House  appears  adamant  against 
any  fees  lower  than  those  in  the  Reid  plan. 
So  it  appears  that  ranchers  have  two 
choices,  and  the  Reid  Amendment  is  by  far 
the  better  one. 

The  grazing  fee  should  indeed  be  raised, 
and  the  other  proposed  changes  should  bene- 
fit a  range  that  belongs  to  everyone. 

The  fees  will  still  be  far  less  than  those  on 
private  land,  which  average  $10.  But  the  real 
clue  as  to  how  realistic  these  fees  are  is  the 
rate  charged  by  two  Western  states  for  graz- 
ing on  their  own  public  land.  Reid  notes  that 
Wyoming  just  raised  its  fees  to  $3.50.  while 
Idaho  recently  reduced  its  rates  to  $4.  still 
well  above  Reid's  $3.45. 

A  good  portion  of  Nevada's  range  is  grazed 
by  very  large  operations,  and  these  should 
certainly  survive  placed  in  financial  jeop- 
ardy. Supporters  of  the  compromise  do  not 
think  so  But  Congress  and  Interior  should 
watch  closely,  and  if  the  fees  prove  prohibi- 
tive, some  alterations  should  be  made. 

As  for  the  changes  in  operating  procedures, 
most  make  sense.  These  include; 

The  BLM  would  consider  a  permittee's 
stewardship  of  the  land  when  deciding  how 
to  allocate  extra  forage. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  develop 
standards  for  minimum  conditions  to  protect 
riparian  values  and  ensure  healthy  wildlife 
and  fish  habitat  (i.e..  the  multiple  uses  of  the 
range.) 

Resource  advisory  councils  will  replace 
grazing  advisory  boards  which  are  composed 


of  grazing  permittees.  The  new  councils 
quite  correctly  will  include  a  diverse  group 
of  interests,  including  wildlife  managers, 
fishery  experts,  environmentalists  and  local 
business  owners. 

The  BLM  will  collect  a  surcharge  from 
ranchers  when  they  sublease  their  permitted 
land. 

The  federal  government  will  own  water 
rights  now  yet  given  to  anyone.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  This  is  the  public's  water,  and 
title  should  remain  with  the  public. 

Still  questionable  is  the  proposal  to  give 
the  public  sole  ownership  of  improvements 
to  the  range,  such  as  fences  and  wells.  One 
would  think  these  should  be  the  property  of 
the  ranchers.  But  if  this  proposal  is  adopted, 
at  the  least  the  government  should  give 
ranchers  full  credit  for  the  cost,  in  lower 
grazing  fees  or  tax  deductions. 

All  things  considered,  this  is  a  good  deal 
for  ranchers. 

(From  the  Denver  Post.  Oct.  14.  1993) 

Package  of  Range  Reforms  Is  a  Good 

Compromise 

It  wouldn't  raise  grazing  fees  nearly  as 
much  as  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt 
initially  proposed,  but  the  package  of  range 
management  reforms  worked  out  by  House 
and  Senate  negotiators  last  week  would 
achieve  most  of  the  administration's  on-the- 
ground  goals. 

Among  other  things,  the  compromise 
plan— due  to  come  up  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee vote  Thursday— would  oblige  ranch- 
ers to  meet  certain  minimum  standards  to 
protect  the  ecological  health  of  lands  they 
lease  from  the  federal  government,  espe- 
cially in  riparian  areas  along  streams. 

In  addition,  while  the  measure  wouldn't  af- 
fect the  lengths  of  leases,  it  would  allow  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement to  cancel  permits  for  violations  of 
federal  or  state  environmental  laws. 

The  proposal  also  would  transfer  much  of 
the  power  at  the  local  level  from  the  existing 
advisory  boards,  which  are  controlled  largely 
by  lessees  themselves,  to  more  diverse  re- 
source advisory  councils,  which  would  in- 
clude wildlife  managers,  local  business  own- 
ers and  environmentalists  as  well. 

These  and  the  other  proposed  changes 
should  help  enhance  the  condition  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  public  rangelands,  mostly 
in  the  West,  that  have  been  routinely  over- 
grazed for  years. 

The  85  percent  hike  in  grazing  fees— from 
the  current  $1.86  per  cow  and  calf  per  month 
to  $3.45  per  month,  to  be  phased  in  over  three 
years— wouldn't  bring  in  as  much  revenue  as 
Babbitt's  original  proposal  of  $4.28.  But  it 
would  give  the  taxpayers  a  better  return 
than  the  25  percent  boost  kicked  around  by 
the  livestock  industry,  and  would  help  close 
the  gap  between  the  price  of  public  forage 
and  the  average  of  $10  per  animal  unit  month 
now  charged  for  grazing  on  private  lands. 

In  sum.  while  the  compromise  wouldn't  do 
everything  the  Clinton  administration 
hoped.  It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  reining 
in  the  abuses  these  lands  have  suffered  under 
for  years.  Congress  should  approve  the  re- 
forms and  put  an  end  to  this  long-simmering 
debate. 

National  Wildlife  Feder.^tion. 
Washtnglon.  DC.  October  21.  1993. 
Members, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator;  When  the  Senate  takes  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Fiscal  '^'ear  1994 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  appropriations 
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bill.  I  expect  several  actions  will  be  taken  in 
an  attempt  to  terminate  the  compromise 
grazing  reform  proposal  recentl.v  developed 
by  the  House-Senate  conference  committee, 
known  as  the  Reid  compromise  grazing 
amendment.  The  "Reid  compromise"  pro- 
posal will  put  an  end  to  the  years  of  debate 
and  gridlock  on  how  our  public  grazing  lands 
will  be  managed. 

The  time  has  come  to  reform  grazing  man- 
agement practices  on  public  lands.  The  Reid 
compromise  deserves  your  support. 

The  Reid  compromise  will  enact  new  legis- 
lation to  direct  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  the  development  of  several  important 
grazing  reforms,  including: 

Creating  new  guidelines  for  rangeland 
management  that  recognize  the  many  public 
uses  of  the  rangelands: 

Allowing  permit  holders  to  rest  grazing 
lands  to  achieve  conservation  objectives,  or 
due  to  short-term  economic  hardships: 

Eliminating  the  single-user  grazing  advi- 
sory boards,  and  authorizing  the  creation  of 
councils  with  representation  from  several 
user  groups;  and 

Authorizing  the  use  of  grazing  fee  receipts 
for  several  rangeland  restoration  activities, 
including  the  restoration  of  critical  riparian 
habitats  on  public  lands. 

The  grazing  fees  that  would  be  established 
by  the  Reid  compromise  would  still  be  less 
than  one-half  of  the  prevailing  private  mar- 
ket rate  In  addition,  the  Reid  compromise 
puts  a  one  year  moratorium  on  any  other 
changes  to  the  Interior  Department's  live- 
stock grazing  program,  despite  the  need  to 
address  inadequate  public  participation 
standards  and  correct  outdated  management 
practices  on  our  public  lands. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  supports 
this  compromise.  There  is  a  clear  tradeoff 
between  establishing  a  fair  return  to  the 
public  from  the  federal  grazing  fee.  and  en- 
suring stability  in  the  grazing  program 
through  the  adoption  of  new  legislation  to 
address  important  grazing  reforms. 

The  compromise  proposal  is  under  attack 
by  western  Senators  who  are  trying  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  for  a  handful  of  ranchers 
that  benefit  from  livestock  grazing  on  the 
public  lands.  The  status  quo  means  that  2 
percent  of  the  Nation's  livestock  producers 
pay  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  prevailing  mar- 
ket rate  to  graze  on  public  lands,  and  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  public  rangelands  remain  in 
degraded  ecological  condition,  due  to  grazing 
mismanagement. 

As  the  attached  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  makes  clear,  the  choice  facing  the 
Senate  is  a  choice  between  the  Reid  com- 
promise, and  allowing  Secretary  Babbitt  to 
move  forward  with  range  reform.  A  filibuster 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  appro- 
priations bill  will  not  resolve  the  debate  on 
the  grazing  issue  Instead,  it  will  force  the 
Congress  to  adopt  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  the  Interior  Department  and  related 
agencies.  The  continuing  resolution  is  likely 
to  allow  the  Interior  Department  to  continue 
in  the  development  of  the  administrative  re- 
form proposal. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Reid  com- 
promise The  public  deserves  a  reasonable 
and  timely  resolution  of  this  long-standing 
public  lands  issue. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  very 
important  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Jay  D.  Hair. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  16.  1993] 
Higher  Babbitt  Grazing  t'EES  Possible, 

Negotiators  Say 
The  Clinton  administration  will  impose  a 
planned  major  increase  in  grazing  fees  for 


federal  lands  unless  Congress  accepts  the 
smaller  hike  in  a  House-Senate  compromise, 
negotiators  said  yesterday. 

"There  is  no  in-betwe«i."  said  Sen.  Harry 
M  Reid  (D-Nev.).  the  ^^in  author  of  the 
compromise  who  warned  that  one  of  two 
plans  would  become  law. 

The  warning  had  little  effect  on  western- 
led  Senate  opposition  to  the  compromise  and 
the  administration  plan.  Sen.  Pete  V.  Do- 
menici (R-N.M.)  wrote  a  letter  signed  by 
himself  and  40  other  senators  that  threat- 
ened a  filibuster. 

"We  understand  that  a  reasonable  increase 
in  the  fee  may  be  necessary,  but  we  cannot 
accept  the  drastic  changes  in  management 
requirements  embodied  "  in  the  compromise, 
said  the  letter  to  Senate  Majority  Leader 
George  J.  Mitchell  (D-Maine)  and  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Chairman  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(D-W.Va.). 

A  House-Senate  conference  committee 
voted  8  to  7  Thursday  to  accept  the  new  lan- 
guage, which  is  part  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment spending  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
began  Oct.  1. 

The  compromise  would  increase  monthly 
grazing  fees  from  the  current  $1.86  per  ani- 
mal unit  to  $3.45  over  three  years,  less  than 
the  $4  28  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt 
had  sought  in  the  administration's  plan.  An 
animal  unit  is  equivalent  to  a  cow  and  a  calf 
or  to  five  sheep. 

Reid  told  a  news  conference.  "If  they  want 
to  filibuster,  they  have  to  understand  they 
are  filibustering  to  have  the  Babbitt  plan  in 
its  entirety." 

Babbitt's  plan  for  higher  fees  and  range  re- 
forms can  become  effective  without  congres- 
sional approval.  Babbitt  said  he  was  "not 
eager  "  to  accept  the  compromise,  which  he 
called  "a  significant  step  back   " 

He  said  the  formal  approval  process  for  his 
plan  is  underway  and  would  be  completed  in 
the  spring.  "I  fully  intend  to  move  full  speed 
ahead  to  implement  the  proposal  we  put  out 
in  August  "  unless  the  compromise  passes,  he 
said. 

Rep.  George  Miller  (D-Calif. ).  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Natural  Resources, 
said.  "We  know  this  compromise  is  the  mini- 
mum the  House  will  be  willing  to  accept. 
This  about  as  good  as  it  gets.  " 

The  compromise  retains  most  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  reforms,  including 
giving  the  federal  government  all  future 
water  rights  and  rights  to  range  improve- 
ments on  public  land,  suspending  for  three 
years  the  permits  of  ranchers  who  do  not 
meet  environmental  standards  and  levying  a 
hefty  surcharge  on  range  permit  holders  who 
sublease  the  land  for  grazing. 

League  of  Conservatio.n  Voters. 

Oclober  21 .  1993. 
Re  Interior  Appropriations  Conference  Com- 
mittee Grazing  Reform  Package. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator;  Since  1970.  the  League  of 
Conservation  Voters  (LCV)  has  served  as  the 
nonpartisan,  political  arm  of  the  national 
environmental  community.  Each  year  LCV 
publishes  the  National  Environmental  Score- 
card,  which  details  the  voting  records  and 
other  actions  of  Members  of  Congress  on  leg- 
islation which  affects  the  quality  and  integ- 
rity of  the  natural  environment.  The  Score- 
card  is  distributed  to  LCV  members  and  con- 
cerned voters  nationwide. 

Today,  the  Senate  will  consider  the  Con- 
ference Report  to  the  Fiscal  1994  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Bill  (H.R.  2520).  The  Conference 
Report  contains  a  bipartisan  grazing  com- 


promise that  includes  a  small  fee  increase 
and  a  number  of  long-overdue  management 
reform  measures.  We  strongly  urge  you  to 
support  the  conference  Committee's  grazing 
compromise.  Please  vote  for  cloture  to  end 
the  gridlock  on  gazing;  and  please  oppose 
any  amendments  to  weaken  the  Conference 
Committee's  agreement. 

The  grazing  compromise  is  not  as  strong  or 
comprehensive  as  the  Administration's  range 
reform  proposal  released  this  past  summer, 
but  it  does  contain  environmentally  impor- 
tant provisions  that  will  begin  the  restora- 
tion of  our  Nation's  degraded  public  lands. 
The  compromise  also  includes  a  very  small 
fee  increase.  The  new  fee  will  still  be  far  less 
than  currently  charged  on  private  lands  and 
less  than  the  fee  charged  for  grazing  on 
State  lands  in  almost  every  western  state. 
Livestock  operators,  whether  large  or  small, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  bipartisan 
compromise.  In  fact,  it  will  finally  bring 
some  certainty  to  the  grazing  reform  issue. 
Several  Senators  have  announced  plans  to 
filibuster  the  bill.  This  will  stall  reform. 

LCV  considers  a  vote  for  the  reform  of  the 
federal  grazing  program  to  be  an  important 
vote  for  the  environment  and  urges  you  to 
vote  in  support  of  the  Interior  Appropriation 
Conference  Committee's  Grazing  Reform 
compromise.  In  1992,  LCV  included  grazing 
reform  on  its  Scorecard. 

Thank  you  for  your  careful  consideration 
of  this  issue  If  you  need  more  information, 
please  call  Betsy  Loyless  of  my  office  (785- 
8683)  for  the  names  of  experts  within  the  en- 
vironmental community  who  can  best  ad- 
dress your  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Maddv, 

President. 

Southern  Utah  Wilderness  allia.nce. 

Salt  Lake  City.  UT.  October  21.  1993. 
End  the  Grazing  Gridlock— Vote  For 
Cloture 
Dear  Senator;  When  the  Senate  considers 
the  Conference   Report  for  the   Fiscal   'Vear 
1994  Interior  Appropriations  Bill  (H.R.  2520), 
Senators  Domenici,  Campbell  and  others  are 
threatening  "not  to  close  off  debate  on  the 
bill"  because  of  their  objection  to  the  bipar- 
tisan  grazing   compromise   included   in   the 
Report. 

The  Southern  Utah  Wilderness  Alliance 
urges  you  to  vote  for  cloture  to  end  the 
"anti-grazing  reform  "  filibuster  effort  and 
vote  against  any  other  "anti-grazing  re- 
form "  amendments. 

The  issue  isn't  grazing  fees— it  is  gridlock. 
It  isn't  about  the  grazing  reform  language 
agreed  to  by  the  Conference  Committee— it 
is  whether  Senators  hostile  to  the  proposed 
increase  in  grazing  fees  should  be  permitted 
to  stymie  efforts  towards  reform. 

The  Senate  should  support  the  efforts  of 
their  colleagues  who  serve  on  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Conference  and  vote  for  clo- 
ture. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Matz, 

Ezecutne  Director. 
Cindy  Shogan, 
Washington  Representative. 

U.S.  Public  Interest  Research 
Group,  National  Association  of 
STATE  PIRGs, 

Washington.  DC.  October  21.  1993. 
End  Congressional  Gridlock  on  Ra,ngeland 
Reform.  Vote  for  Cloture  on  the  Inte- 
rior Appropriations  Bill 
Dear  Senator;  On  behalf  of  our  one  mil- 
lion members  around  the  country  who  want 
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a  sound  economy  and  a  clean  environment, 
we  urge  you  lo  vote  for  cloture  on  the  Inte- 
rior Appropriations  bill  when  it  groes  to  the 
Senate  noor. 

Apparently.  Senator  Domenici  wishes  to 
perpetuate  the  Congressional  gridlock  on 
grazing  on  public  lands,  and  has  threatened 
to  filibuster  the  Interior  Appropriations  bill 
Currently,  over  two-thirds  of  our  federally- 
owned  rangelands  are  seriously  over-grazed 
and  eroded,  a  monument  to  Congressional 
gridlock. 

US  PIRG  is  deeply  disappointed  in  the 
"compromise"  reform  provisions  proposed  by 
Senator  Reid  (D-NV)  The  fee  increase  of 
$3.45  over  three  years  does  not  cover  the 
costs  of  administering  the  programs,  and  the 
provisions  do  not  include  fair  public  partici- 
pation in  rangeland  decisions.  Nonetheless, 
even  this  weak  compromise  is  better  than 
continued  gridlock.  We  urge  you  to  vote  for 
cloture  on  the  Interior  Appropriations  bill 
End  the  gridlock  on  federal  rangeland  re- 
form. 

Sincerely. 

ANNA  AURILIO. 
Staff  Scientist 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  my  friends 
say  that  gridlock  in  the  Senate  is  OK 
for  them.  I  say  it  is  not.  It  is  not  good 
for  the  American  people.  We  should  put 
it  aside. 

They  say.  well,  we  do  not  want 
gridlock  in  the  Senate,  they  want  it  in 
the  courts.  Now  we  hear  people  saying, 
if  we  cannot  get  enough  gridlock  here 
in  the  Senate,  we  want  to  go  to  court. 
I  say  everyone  here  should  recognize 
if  the  Reid  compromise  does  not  pass, 
the  ranching  families  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  and  all  over  the  West  will  get  a 
$4  28  grazing  fee.  plus  a  25-percent  in- 
crease, plus  a  higher  base.  The  fees  will 
go  up  dramatically  under  that  proposal 
and  not  under  my  proposal. 

Who  will  suffer  the  most?  The  small 
family  ranchers,  who  those  in  this 
Chamber  purport  to  protect.  All  they 
are  proteoting  are  the  rich  ranchers, 
those  wi^  money  who  can  afford  to  go 
to  court. [The  small  ranchers  cannot  go 
to  court.VThey  will  stand  around  and 
wait  and  «ee  what  happens  while  the 
rich  guys  take  care  of  it  all. 

This  filibuster  is  a  disservice  to  tax- 
payers and  the  country,  but  more  im- 
portantly to  the  West  and  ranching 
families. 

My  friend  from  Montana  said  there 
must  be  an  in  between.  This  is  the  in 
between.  There  is  no  other.  We  take 
this  proposal  or  take  what  Babbitt  has 
to  offer. 

If  this  compromise  is  rejected,  only 
the  wealthiest  will  benefit;  Secretary 
Babbitt's  proposal  will  go  forward. 

I  want  to  remind  this  Chamber  one 
last  time  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, an  equal  body  to  this,  spoke  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  The  House  will  accept 
no  less.  We  may  not  like  it.  I  do  not 
particularly  like  it.  That  is  a  fact  of 
life.  We  must  listen  and  listen  to  the 
people  of  the  West,  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  taxpayers,  and  be  con- 
cerned about  them. 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union  sup- 
ports this  Reid  compromise.  This  is  not 


a  Reid-Babbitt  proposal.  It  was  a  pro- 
posal that  was  negotiated  in  good 
faith.  We  did  the  best  we  could. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
reject  gridlock,  and  we  do  it  now.  I  ask 
them  to  reject  the  demagogery  that 
comes  from  those  who  represent  a  West 
that  no  longer  exists. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  having  expired  or  been 
yielded  back,  pursuant  to  rule  XXII. 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  cloture  motion,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  lo  a  close  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  H.R.  2520,  the 
Interior  Appropriations  bill: 

Robert  C  Byrd.  Wendell  Ford.  Harry 
Reid.  Claiborne  Pell.  Russell  D 
Feingold,  J.  Lieberman.  Paul  Simon. 
Patty  Murray.  Pat  Leahy.  D.  Pryor. 
Ernest  Hollings.  Harris  Wofford.  Bar- 
bara Boxer.  Edward  Kennedy.  Paul  Sar- 
banes.  Joe  Biden.  D.  Inouye 


CAl^;^  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESI^NG  OFFICER.  By  unan- 
imous consent,  the  quorum  call  has 
been  waived. 


VOTE 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER. 


The 


question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  debate  on  the  conference 
report  accompanying  H.R.  2520.  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close?  The  yeas  and  nays 
are  mandatory  under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  DAmato], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DURENBERGER],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords),  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  53, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  326  Leg] 
YEAS— 53 


Akaki 

Bumpers 

Exon 

Biden 

Byrd 

FeinKold 

Boren 

Cliafee 

Feinstein 

Boxer 

Cohen 

Ford 

Bndley 

Dasciile 

Glenn 

Breaux 

DeConcinl 

Graham 

Bryan 

Oodd 

Harkin 

Henin 

Lieberman 

Reid 

Hollings 

Mathews 

Riegle 

Inouye 

Metzenbaum 

Robb 

Johnston 

Mlkulski 

Rockefeller 

Kennedy 

Mitchell 

Sarbanes 

Kerrey 

Moseley-Braun 

Sasser 

Kerry 

Moynlhan 

Shelby 

Kohl 

Murray 

Simon 

Lauienberg 

Nunn 

Wellstone 

Leahy 

Pell 

Wofford 

Levin 

Pryor 

NAYS-^1 

Baucus 

Dorgan 

McConnell 

Bennett 

Faircloth 

Murkowski 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Bond 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Brown 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Burns 

Gregg 

Roth 

Campbell 

Hatch 

Simpson 

Coats 

Hatfield 

Smith 

Cochran 

Hutchison 

Specter 

Conrad 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Coverdell 

Kempthome 

Thurmond 

Craig 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Danforth 

Mack 

Warner 

Domenici 

McCain 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

DAmato 

Durenberger 

Jeffords 

Dole 

Helms 

Lott 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  53.  the 
nays  are  41.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senate 
duly  chosen  and  sworn  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is 
rejected. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


Mr. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
BYRD.   Mr.   President.  I  send  a 


cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cloture  motion  having  been 
presented  under  rule  XXII.   the  Chair 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  unresigned  Senators,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  H.R.  2520,  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill. 

Robert  C.  Byrd.  Wendell  Ford.  Harry 
Reid.  Claiborne  Pell,  Russell  D. 
Feingold.  J.  Lieberman.  Paul  Simon. 
Patty  Murray.  Pat  Leahy.  D.  Pryor. 
Fritz  Hollings.  Harris  Wofford,  Barbara 
Boxer.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Paul  Sar- 
banes. Joe  Biden.  Dan  Inouye. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 
dered. 


pro  tem- 
is  so  or- 


RESOLUTION  TO  ENFORCE 
COMPLIANCE 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
report  to  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ator  McConnell   and   myself,   as   the 
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chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  re- 
spectively of  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, that  today  by  unanimous  vote, 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  adopted 
a  resolution  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  issuance  of  a  subpoena  in  the 
Packwood  matter  that  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Ethics  Committee. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nominations:  Cal- 
endar Item  Nos.  423,  433.  434.  435,  436. 
437.  438,  439,  440,  441,  442.  443.  471,  473,  474 
and  478. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc; 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read;  that  upon  confirma- 
tion, the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table  en  bloc;  and  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  Senate's  action. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  Defense 

Nora  Slatkin.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Legal  Services  Corporation 

Hulett  Hall  Askew,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13,  1995. 

Laveeda  Morgan  Battle,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Director  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13.  1995. 

John  G.  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13.  1995. 

Nancy  Hardin  Rogers,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13.  1995. 

Douglas  S.  Eakeley.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13.  1996. 

F.  William  McCalpin.  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13.  1996. 

Maria  Luisa  Mercado.  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13.  1996. 

Thomas  F.  Smegal.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13.  1996. 

John  T.  Broderick.  Jr..  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  July  13.  1996. 

Edna  Fairbanks-Williams,  of  Vermont,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the  term  ex- 
piring July  13,  1995. 

Ernestine  P.  Watlington.  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the  term 
expiring  July  13,  1996. 

Department  of  Housing  a.vd  Urban 
Development 

William  J.  Gilmartin,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Department  of  Commerce 

John  Despres.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Small  Business  administration 

Cassandra  M.  Pulley,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Federal  Mediation  and  Concili.ation 
Service 

John  Calhoun  Wells,  of  Texas,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Director. 


TREATY  WITH  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
KAZAKHSTAN  CONCERNING  THE 
RECIPROCAL  ENCOURAGEMENT 
AND  PROTECTION  OF  INVEST- 
MENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  Executive  Calendar  No.  6,  a 
Treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
Kazakhstan  Concerning  the  Reciprocal 
Encouragement  and  Protection  of  In- 
vestment; that  the  treaty  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  advanced  through 
the  various  parliamentary  stages,  up  to 
and  including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification;  that  no 
amendments,  understandings,  condi- 
tions, declarations,  provisos,  or  res- 
ervations be  in  order;  that  any  state- 
ments appear  in  the  Record  as  if  read; 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  resolution  without  any  inter- 
vening action  or  debate;  that  after  the 
vote,  the  motion  to  consider  the  vote 
be  tabled;  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately informed  of  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion; and  that  the  Senate  return  to  leg- 
islative session. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a  division 
vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

A  division  has  been  requested. 

Senators  in  favor  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification  will  rise  and  stand  until 
counted.  [After  a  pause.)  Those  opposed 
will  rise  and  stand  until  counted. 

On  a  division,  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  resolution  of  ratification 
is  agreed  to. 

So  it  was  resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concurring  therein). 


that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Kazakhstan  Concerning  the 
Reciprocal  Encouragement  and  Protec- 
tion of  Investment,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  May  19,  1992. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  return  to  legislative 
session. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Thomas, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  two  treaties  and 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  THE  AGREEMENT 
WITH  THE  POLISH  PEOPLE'S  RE- 
PUBLIC RELATIVE  TO  FISH- 
ERIES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  58 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  referred  jointly,  pursuant  to 
title  16,  United  States  Code,  section 
1823(b),  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  904-265;  16 
U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.),  I  transmit  herewith 
an  Agreement  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Po- 
land Extending  the  Agreement  of  Au- 
gust 1.  1985,  Concerning  Fisheries  off 
the  Coasts  of  the  United  States.  The 
agreement  which  was  effected  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  June  8 
and  July  29,  1993,  extends  the  1985 
agreement  for  an  additional  2  years, 
from  December  31,  1993,  to  December 
31.  1995.  The  exchange  of  notes  together 
with  the  1985  agreement  constitute  a 
governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment within  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 201(c)  of  the  Act. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  agreement  at 
an  early  date. 

WILLIAM  J.  CLINTON. 
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The  white  House.  October  21.  1993. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:41  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  2520)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994, 
and  for  other  purposes:  it  recedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27.  41,  42,  43.  49, 
50.  51,  54,  67,  76.  82,  95,  101.  and  111  to 
the  bill  and  agrees  thereto:  and  the 
House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2.  4.  10.  12,  18,  23,  24,  38,  39,  62. 
69.  71.  72.  73.  74.  75,  77,  81.  84.  90.  100.  102, 
118,  210,  120,  121,  123,  and  125  to  the  bill, 
and  has  agreed  thereto,  each  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate;  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 124  to  the  bill. 

At  1:01  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 

H  J  Res  281  .Joint  Resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuini?  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  for  other  purposes 

At  4:16  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  2750)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994.  and  for  purposes;  it  recedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
12,  13,  14,  21,  23,  26.  56,  122.  149,  154.  155. 
and  172  to  the  bill  and  agrees  thereto; 
and  the  House  recedes  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  8.  9.  10.  11.  15.  16.  17, 
29.  33,  35.  36,  45,  46,  47.  53.  54,  60.  70,  73, 
74,  88,  92,  93.  106.  124,  125,  127,  128,  133. 
134,  140,  142,  143,  150,  158,  159,  163,  175. 
176.  177,  180,  182,  185,  and  186  to  the  bill, 
and  has  agreed  thereto,  each  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

E.NROLLED  JOI.NT  RESOLLTION  SIGNED 

At  10:18  p.m.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Dendy,  an  assistant  to  the  Clerk, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  makinir  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Byrd). 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  ordered  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar: 

H  R  3167  An  act  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  worker  profiling,  and  for 
other  purposes 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  October  20.  1993.  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions; 

S  1487  An  act  entitled  the  Middle  East 
Peace  Facilitation  Act  of  1993." 

S  1548  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  to  reduce  the  subsidies  that  wool 
and  mohair  producers  receive  for  the  1994 
and  1995  marketing  years  and  to  eliminate 
the  wool  and  mohair  programs  for  the  1996 
and  subsequent  marketing  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.J  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  beach  at  53  degrees  53'5r'N.  166  degrees 
3415-W  to  5348 "N.  166  degrees  34-21  "W  on  Hog 
Island,  which  lies  in  the  Northeast  Bay  Un- 
alaska.  Alaska,  as  ".\rkansas  Beach"  in 
commemoration  of  the  206th  regiment  of  the 
National  Guard,  who  served  during  the  Japa- 
nese attack  on  Dutch  Harbor.  Unalaska.  on 
June  3.  and  4.  1942. 

S.J  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  19.  1994  as 
"National  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  Week  " 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated; 

EC-1661.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port, consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Act, 
relative  to  the  Implementation  of  the  petro- 
leum and  arms  embargo  of  Haiti;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1662.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  a  retroactive  waiver  of  the  sur- 
vivability and  lethality  testing  procedures 
that  apply  to  the  F-22  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1663.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  relative  to 
the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1664.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
relative  to  a  transaction  involving  United 
States  exports  to  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


EC-1665.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  (Civil  Works).  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  report  of  the  Priority  Project  List; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-1666.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs).  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  a  Presidential  Determination 
relative  to  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC- 1667.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Financial  Officer  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Bank's  financial  records  for  fiscal  year 
1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1668.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port under  the  Government  In  the  Sunshine 
Act  for  calendar  year  1992;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BAUCUS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  656.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Indoor  air  pol- 
lution abatement.  Including  indoor  radon 
abatement,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No. 
103-161). 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

H  R  1345  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  280  South  First  Street  in 
San  Jose.  California,  as  the  "Robert  F. 
Peckham  United  States  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Building"  (Rept.  No   103-162). 

By  Mr  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J  Res.  41.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  require  a  balanced  budget 
(Rept.  No.  103-163). 

By  Mr  BRYAN,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics,  without  amendment  and  with 
a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  153.  An  original  resolution  to  com- 
ply with  the  issuance  of  a  subpoena  (Rept. 
No.  103^-164). 

By  Mr  BAUCUS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

H  R.  2824  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
flood  control.  James  River  Basin.  Richmond. 
Virginia. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
The    following   executive    reports   of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

John  J.  Hamre.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

Is  THE  Air  Force 
The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
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the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  united  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen,  John  B.  Conaway.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier   general    under    the    provisions    of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  624: 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Andrew  M.  Egeland,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regular  Mr  Force. 

Col.  William  M.  Guth,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  position 
and  grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8037: 

To  be  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force 

Col.  (B.C.  sel)  Andrew  M.  Egeland.  Jr..  231- 
56-1475.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer  for  promotion 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  apgFopriate 
provisions  of  section  624.  title  10;  'United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  .\ir 
Force: 

Jldce  Advocate 
To  be  colonel 

Charles  J.  Dunlap.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  attached  listing  of  nomi- 
nations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator  since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congression.^l 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  February  18,  September 
22,  and  October  4,  1993,  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 

*In  the  Navy  there  are  three  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (list  begins  with 
Richard  Ira  Ridenour)  (Reference  No  218) 

*ln  the  Navy  there  are  17  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (list  begins  with 
Lloyd  Edward  Allen.  Jr.)  (Reference  No.  258) 

*In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  28  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  major  general  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Fred  H.  Casey)  (Ref- 
erence No.  470) 

•Lieutenant  General  Gordon  E.  Fornell, 
USAF  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No. 
497) 

•Rear  Admiral  Robert  J.  Spane.  USN  to  be 
vice  admiral  (Reference  No.  528) 

•Major  General  Charles  E.  Franklin,  USAF 
to  be  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  611) 

•Colonel  William  C.  Bilo.  ARNG  to  be  brig- 
adier general  (Reference  No.  616) 

•Lieutenant  General  Richard  E.  Hawley, 
USAF  for  reappointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (Reference  No.  644) 

•Major  General  Richard  B.  Myers.  USAF  to 
be  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  645) 

•Lieutenant  General  Horace  G.  Taylor, 
USA  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No. 
646) 


•Major  General  Paul  E.  Funk.  USA  to  be 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  647) 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  808 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Joan  M.  Abelman)  (Ref- 
erence No.  666) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  140  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Linden  C.  .\dams)  (Reference  No. 
667) 

**In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  849  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Mary  E.  Abt)  (Reference  No. 
668) 

**ln  the  Navy  there  are  329  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with  Steven 
James  Ahlberg)  (Reference  No.  669) 

**  In  the  Navy  there  are  203  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with  Greg- 
ory Hugh  Adkisson)  (Reference  No.  670) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  542  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with 
Dave  Ray  Adamson)  (Reference  No.  671) 

••  In  the  Navy  there  are  504  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with  Mi- 
chael Hunte  Anderson)  (Reference  No.  672) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  1.202  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (list  be- 
gins with  Wayne  Thomas  Aaberg)  (Reference 
No.  673) 

••  In  the  Navy  there  are  867  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (list  be- 
gins with  Robert  A.  Alonso)  (Reference  No. 
674) 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  21 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Eleanor  W.  Bailey)  (Ref- 
erence No  701) 

••In  the  .\rmy  there  are  four  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Richard  S.  Park)  (Reference 
No.  702) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  181  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  George  L.  Adams)  (Reference  No.  704) 

•Brigadier  General  Donald  W.  Shepperd, 
ANG  to  be  major  general  (Reference  No.  722) 

*  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  16  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  major  general 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Alan  T.  Reid) 
(Reference  No.  723) 

•Lieutenant  General  William  G.  Pagonis. 
USA  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No. 
738) 

Total:  5,724. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.     COATS    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
HUTCHISON.  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Cr.mg.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
Gramm.     Mr.      Bennett,     and     Mr. 
McCain): 
S.  1576.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
families,  to  provide  certain  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  Investment  and  increase  savings, 
and  to  place  limitations  on  the  growth  of 
spending;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1577.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  any  individual  confined  to  a  pub- 
lic institution  pursuant  to  court  order  based 
on  a  verdict  that  the  individual  is  guilty  of 
a  criminal  offense,  but  insane,  or  not  guilty 
of  such  an  offense  by  reason  of  insanity,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


By  Mr.  WARNER: 
S.  1578.  To  make  technical  corrections  to 
Section  504  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  and  to  conform  law  and  practice  with  re- 
spect to  use  of  certain  funds  for  intelligence 
activities;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Durenberger.    Mr.    Lieber.man,   and 
Mr.  NL'NN): 
S.  1579.  A  bill  to  contain  health  care  costs 
and  Improve  access  to  health  care  through 
accountable  health  plans  and  managed  com- 
petition, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'.\.MaT0): 
S.  1580.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  does 
not  preempt  certain  State  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BRYAN: 

S.  Res.  153.  An  original  resolution  to  com- 
ply with  the  Issuance  of  a  subpoena;  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr.  Brown): 

S.  Res.  154.  A  resolution  to  welcome  the 
holding  of  democratic  elections  In  Pakistan, 
to  congratulate  Prime  Minister  Benazir 
Bhutto  on  the  occasion  of  her  swearing-in, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  Con.  Res.  48.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  technical  errors  In  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2403).  and  for  other  purposes; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1577.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  any  individual 
confined  to  a  public  institution  pursu- 
ant to  court  order  based  on  a  verdict 
that  the  individual  is  guilty  of  a  crimi- 
nal offense,  but  insane,  or  not  guilty  of 
such  an  offense  by  reason  of  insanity, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY  BENEFITS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  stop  murderers 
and  other  criminals  who  have  been  de- 
clared insane  from  collecting  millions 
of  dollars  in  Social  Security  disability 
benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  offered  this  legisla- 
tion as  an  amendment  to  the  Labor. 
HHS  appropriations  bill;  the  Senate  ap- 
proved it,  94  to  4.  But  when  the  bill  was 
sent  to  conference,  this  commonsense 
amendment  was  dropped  by  the  House 
conferees — and  the  Senate  conferees 
did  little  or  nothing  to  defend  an  obvi- 
ously    sensible     amendment.     Among 
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other  things,  this  illustrates  the  dif- 
ficulty in  cutting  Federal  spending  and 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit.  Congress 
talks  a  good  game — but  it  does  little  or 
nothing  to  cut  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  of  mine,  John 
Sisson.  that  says  it  all: 

Dkar  Sen.\tor  Helms:  The  old  saying 
•crime  doesn't  pay"  is  no  longer  true  and  I 
hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  reverse  this 
trend  On  September  21.  1993.  the  News  and 
Observer  in  Raleigh  carried  a  headline  on 
page  3A  which  read  'Insane  Killer's  Federal 
Checks  Challenged."  The  article  reports  on 
Michael  Charles  Hayes  who  is  incarcerated 
for  killing  4  people  in  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Hayes  receives  $536  a  month  from  Social  Se- 
curity while  he  is  incarcerated  because  he  is 
•Disabled""  by  reason  of  Insanity. 

While  incarcerated  in  Dorthea  Dix  Hospital 
he  has  purchased  a  motorcycle,  two  leather 
jackets  worth  J300  a  piece,  a  wardrobe  of  40 
knit  shirts  and  television  sets  and  VCR"s. 
The  irony  is  that  he  became  disabled  when  a 
jury  found  him  insane. 

Here  is  a  loophole  that  should  be  imme- 
diately stopped.  If  nothing  else,  the  deficit 
would  be  reduced  by  $536  a  month.  The  So- 
cial Security  is  quoted  as  saying  they  don"t 
know  how  much  is  spent  in  disability  to 
those  incarcerated  and  under  State  care. 
They  estimate  $48  million  every  5  years 
could  be  saved  on  such  payments.  What 
makes  it  worse  is  that  there  is  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  victims  families,  although  the 
paper  says  a  civil  suit  was  filed  against  Mr 
Hayes  and  that  is  what  brought  his  spending 
habits  to  the  attention  of  the  press. 

Please  do  what  you  can  to:  (1)  Stop  Mr 
Hayes"  payments.  (2)  Close  the  deficit  spend- 
ing by  removing  disability  pay  for  all  who 
are  criminally  insane  and  incarcerated 

Thank   you    for   listening.    Above   all.    we 
must  reduce  this  deficit  spending. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Sisson.  ,Jr. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  outrageous. 
The  killer  is  found  to  be  insane  and  he 
goes  on  a  shopping  spree  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  Families  of  the  vic- 
tims mourn  the  loss  of  their  loved  ones 
and  see  the  killer  use  their  tax  dollars 
to  buy  VCR's  and  T'V  sets  and  other 
luxuries  that  the  citizens  paying  the 
taxes  can"t  afford. 

In  this  specific  case,  heres  what  hap- 
pened: Five  years  ago,  in  Winston- 
Salem,  Michael  Hayes  walked  up  to 
several  cars  as  they  were  passing  by 
and  shot  nine  people.  Four  of  the  nine 
died— killed  in  cold  blood.  Mr.  Hayes 
was  found  to  be  insane  by  the  court  and 
sentenced  to  a  mental  institution 
where  he  promptly  filed  for  Social  Se- 
curity disability  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  Hayes  now  collects 
$536  a  month  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. According  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  the 
father  of  one  of  the  victims,  Hayes  is 
living  in  hog  heaven.  I  think  Mr.  Nich- 
olson gave  the  best  description  of  this 
injustice  when  he  appeared  before  a 
House  subcommittee.  He  said: 

The  inventory  of  Hayes'  personal  property 
filled  nine  pages,  with  twenty  items  on  each 
sheet.  The  hospital  had  been  forced  to  pro- 
vide him  with  additional  storage  area 

He  had  four  jackets,  two  full-length  leath- 
er coats,  all  purchased  with  his  Social  Secu- 


rity disability  benefits  *  •  *.  He  had  two  tel- 
evision sets,  two  VCR's.  an  elaborate  stereo 
system.  *  •  •  a  microwave  oven  and  walkie- 
talkies,  with  which  he  and  his  girlfriend,  a 
fellow  patient,  communicated  during  the 
day 

Press  accounts  say  that  the  killer. 
Charles  Hayes,  bought  a  motorcycle. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  happening  all 
across  the  Nation.  For  example,  in  New 
Jersey,  Herbert  Olsen  tried  to  kill  his 
parents.  He  was  found  to  be  insane  and 
he  collected  $8,646  in  retroactive  dis- 
ability payments  and  began  receiving 
$678  a  month  thereafter.  Then  Olsen  es- 
caped and  went  to  New  York  to  buy 
drugs— subsidized  by  you  know  whom, 
the  American  taxpayers. 

Taxpayer-subsidized  shopping  sprees 
by  insane  criminals,  using  the  tax- 
payers' money  should  not  be  permitted. 
My  legislation  will  put  an  end  to  this 
abuse  and  will  save  the  taxpayers  $10 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  President.  Congressman  J.'VCOBS 
introduced  a  bill  on  the  House  side  to 
stop  disability  payments  to  an  individ- 
ual where  a  court  finds  the  person  to  be 
innocent  of  an  offense  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity. 

As  Congressman  Jacobs  stated.  So- 
cial Security  disability  is  intended  "to 
provide  food  and  shelter"  for  the  dis- 
abled. Persons  in  mental  institutions 
already  are  receiving  food  and  shelter— 
they  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  double-dip 
into  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  novel 
concept.  The  law  already  prohibits 
such  payments  to  convicted  criminals 
who  are  in  jail.  This  legislation  merely 
expands  the  current  law  to  apply  it  to 
the  criminally  insane,  and  will  save  the 
taxpayers  $10  million  a  year. 


By  Mr.  WARNER: 
S.  1578.  To  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  section  504  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  and  to  conform  law 
and  practice  with  respect  to  use  of  cer- 
tain funds  for  intelligence  activities;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

INTELLIGENCE  AL'THORlZ.'iTION  PROCESS 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Intelligence  Au- 
thorization Process  Adjustment  Act  (S. 
1578).  Enactment  of  the  bill  will  help 
ensure  compliance  with  law  in  the  con- 
duct of  intelligence  activities,  ensure 
appropriate  executive  branch  flexibil- 
ity, and  protect  Congress'  power  of  the 
purse. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence had  considered  seeking  to  at- 
tach this  legislation  to  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1994 
(S.  1301)  during  consideration  of  that 
bill  on  the  Senate  floor.  However,  there 
was  insufficient  time  to  work  out  the 
legislation  with  all  interested  parties. 
Expeditious  enactment  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Authorization  Process  Adjust- 
ment Act  is  important,  because  of  the 
need  to  provide  adequate  flexibility  to 
the  executive  branch  in  funding  intel- 


ligence activities,  while  preserving 
Congress'  power  of  the  purse  and  ensur- 
ing compliance  with  the  law  in  the  con- 
duct of  intelligence  activities. 

The  bill  provides  a  proper  legal  basis 
for  longstanding  past  practices  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
for  intelligence  and  intelligence-relat- 
ed activities  for  which  there  is  no 
matching  statutory  authorization.  The 
bill  amends  section  504  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  accomplish  this 
goal. 

BACKGROUND  ON  SECTION  304  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SECLRITY  ACT 

As  part  of  the  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Congress 
enacted  section  504  (then  numbered 
section  502)  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  to  govern  the  funding  of  in- 
telligence activities.  Section  504  allows 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  intelligence  activities 
only  in  three  situations,  as  follows: 

First,  the  appropriated  funds  may  be 
used  for  an  intelligence  or  intelligence- 
related  activity  when  such  use  of  the 
funds  for  the  activity  has  been  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Congress,  a 
phrase  defined  in  the  statute.  To  qual- 
ify for  obligation  and  expenditure  for 
an  intelligence  or  intelligence-related 
activity  under  this  provision  of  section 
504,  the  funds  must  have  been  appro- 
priated by  law  for  the  intelligence  or 
intelligence-related  activity  and  must 
have  been  specifically  authorized  by 
law  to  be  appropriated  for  that  activ- 
ity. 

Second,  the  appropriated  funds  may 
be  used  for  an  intelligence  or  intel- 
ligence-related activity  when  the  funds 
involved  are  funds  appropriated  for  the 
CIA  reserve  for  contingencies  and  the 
congressional  Intelligence  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  have  been  noti- 
fied. The  longstanding  customs  and 
procedures  observed  by  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  and  the  Intel- 
ligence Committees  with  respect  to  no- 
tifications of  releases  from  the  reserve 
for  contingencies  generally  do  not  con- 
template action  by  the  committees  in 
response  to  the  notification. 

Third,  the  appropriated  funds  may  be 
used  for  an  intelligence  or  intelligence- 
related  activity  if  they  were  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  Congress  for  a  dif- 
ferent activity  and  the  activity  for 
which  they  are  instead  proposed  to  be 
used  is  of  higher  priority,  is  based  on 
unforeseen  requirements,  and  the  con- 
gressional Intelligence  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  are  notified.  The 
longstanding  customs  and  procedures 
observed  by  the  executive  branch  and 
the  intelligence  committees  with  re- 
spect to  such  notifications  con- 
templates action  by  the  committees  in 
response  to  the  notification  in  many 
circumstances.  Thus,  although  the  rel- 
evant provision  of  section  504  speaks  in 
terms  of  notification,  it  is  understood 
as  a  matter  of  comity  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  that 
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the  concurrence  of  the  intelligence 
committees  of  Congress  will  be  ob- 
tained before  certain  proposed  trans- 
actions go  forward. 

This  description  of  the  understand- 
ings and  practices  in  implementing 
section  504  is  intended  to  be  just  that — 
a  description  of  understandings  and 
practices  that  already  exist.  This  de- 
scriptioO  is  in  no  way  intended  to  try 
to  modify  them  or  to  displace  the  years 
of  legislative  history,  exchanged  cor- 
respondence, and  customs  observed 
that  have  yielded  these  practices  and 
understandings. 

THE  PROBLEM:  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  LAW  AND 
PRACTICE 

While  the  understandings  and  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  funding  of  intel- 
ligence activities  are  important,  they 
are.  of  course,  subordinate  to  the  law. 
When  there  is  any  conflict  between  the 
understandings  and  practices  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  law  of  the  land  on  the 
other,  the  law  governs  and  must  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Section  504(a)(1)  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  allows  use  of  funds  for  an 
intelligence  or  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivity when  the  funds  have  been  both 
appropriated  by  law  for  the  activity 
and  authorized  by  law  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  activity.  Situations 
have  arisen  since  enactment  of  section 
504  (then  numbered  Section  502)  in  1985 
in  which  laws  passed  by  Congress  have 
appropriated  funds  for  an  intelligence 
activity  in  excess  of  or  in  the  absence 
of  amounts  authorized  by  law  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  that  activity.  In  some 
such  situations,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  has  asked  for  the  intel- 
ligence committees'  concurrence  in  a 
proposal  to  spend  the  appropriations  in 
excess  of  or  in  the  absence  of  author- 
ization. When  the  intelligence  commit- 
tees have  concurred,  the  Director  has 
treated  the  two-committee  concur- 
rence as  satisfying  the  requirement  of 
Section  504(a)(1)  that  the  funds  have 
been  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  as  defined  in  section  504(e), 
for  the  activity. 

A  similar  situation  arises  in  the  case 
of  reprogrammings  and  transfers  of 
funds  under  section  504(a)(3)  when  the 
funds  proposed  to  be  reprogrammed  or 
transferred  are  funds  that  were  appro- 
priated for  an  intelligence  or  intel- 
ligence-related activity,  but  the  funds 
were  never  "specifically  authorized  by 
the  Congress,"  as  defined  in  section 
504(e),  for  the  activity.  When  proposals 
to  take  funds  appropriated  but  not  au- 
thorized for  one  activity  and  use  them 
for  a  different  activity  occurred,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  treated 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  intelligence 
committees  as  satisfying  the  require- 
ment in  section  504(a)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  that  funds  taken 
for  a  reprogramming  or  transfer  under 
Section  504(a)(3)  have  been  initially 
"specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress," as  defined  in  section  504(e),  for 
some  activity. 


Thus,  Directors  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence followed  a  longstanding  prac- 
tice in  implementing  section  504  that 
treated  concurrence  by  the  two  intel- 
ligence committees  in  a  funding  action 
as  the  functional  equivalent  of  an  au- 
thorization statute.  However,  the  ref- 
erences in  section  504  (a)(1)  and  (a)(3)  to 
"specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress" require  the  enactment  of  a  stat- 
ute authorizing  appropriations— not 
mere  committee  concurrence.  There  is 
no  basis  for  concluding  that  anyone 
had  anything  other  than  good  inten- 
tions in  the  past  practice,  and  the  bill 
will  conform  the  law  to  the  past  prac- 
tice, with  the  intention,  among  others, 
of  ensuring  that  officials,  including 
those  who  have  certified  vouchers  and 
disbursed  funds  in  reliance  on  that  past 
practice,  are  protected. 

WHAT  -SPECIFICALLY  AUTHORIZED  BY 
CONGRESS  "  .MEANS  IN  SECTION  6W 

In  the  early  1980's,  Congress  grappled 
with  the  question  of  how  to  ensure  ef- 
fective congressional  control  of  the 
public  purse  for  intelligence  activities, 
while  ensuring  sufficient  flexibility  for 
the  executive  branch  in  funding  such 
activities. 

In  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1981  (Public  Law  96-450), 
Congress  included  a  provision  stating 
that: 

During  fiscal  year  1981.  funds  may  not  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  any  program  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  section  101  in  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  amount  specified  for  that  program  in 
the  classified  Schedule  of  Authorizations  de- 
scribed in  section  102  unless  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense notifies  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  of  the  intent  to  make  such  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  not  less  than  fifteen  days 
before  such  obligation  or  expenditure  is 
made 

Under  this  statutory  language,  funds 
could  be  used  in  fiscal  year  1981  for  an 
intelligence  or  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivity in  excess  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized by  the  Intelligence  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  that  activity 
after  notice  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  It  was  the  under- 
standing of  both  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  that  the  executive 
branch  would  not  proceed  in  the  face  of 
an  objection  by  the  intelligence  com- 
mittees after  they  received  the  statu- 
tory notice. 

The  annual  intelligence  authoriza- 
tion acts  then  included  a  series  of  pro- 
gressively more  complex  provisions 
that  ended  with  enactment  of  section 
502  of  the  National  Security  Act,  since 
modified  and  renumbered  Section  504. 
In  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1982  (Public  Law  97-89), 
Congress  included  a  modified  version  of 
the  previous  fiscal  year's  provision 
that  now  addressed  switching  funds 
from  one  activity  to  another  and  re- 
ferred generally  to  '"specifically  au- 
thorized" funds  rather  than  tying  it  to 
the  classified  Schedule  of  Authoriza- 
tion incorporated  in  the  act: 


During  fiscal  year  1982.  funds  may  not  be 
made  available  for  any  activity  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  unless  such  funds  have  been  specifi- 
cally authorized  for  such  activity  or.  in  the 
case  of  funds  appropriated  for  a  different  ac- 
tivity, unless  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  noti- 
fied the  appropriate  committee  of  Congress 
of  the  intent  to  make  such  funds  available 
for  such  activity 

The  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1983  (Public  Law  97-269) 
repeated  the  provision  from  the  fiscal 
year  1982  act,  but  the  following  new 
version  of  the  provision,  adding  re- 
programming  and  transfer  standards 
and  addressing  previous  denials  of 
funding,  was  incorporated  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1984  (Public  Law  98-215): 

During  fi.scal  year  1984.  funds  may  not  be 
made  available  for  any  intelligence  or  intel- 
ligence-related activity  unless  such  funds 
have  been  specifically  authorized  for  such 
activity,  or.  in  the  case  of  funds  appropriated 
for  a  different  activity,  unless  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  notified  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  of  the  intent  to  make 
such  funds  available  for  such  activity,  except 
that,  in  no  case  may  reprogramming  or 
transfer  authority  be  used  by  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense unless  for  higher  priority  intelligence 
or  intelligence-related  activities,  based  on 
unforeseen  requirements,  than  those  for 
which  funds  were  originally  authorized,  and 
in  no  case  where  the  intelligence  or  intel- 
ligence-related activity  for  which  funds  were 
requested  has  been  denied  by  Congress. 

The  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1985  (Public  Law  98-618) 
repeated  the  previous  year"s  provision. 
The  Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1986  (Public  Law  99-169)  en- 
acted section  502  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act,  which  has  since  been  modified 
and  renumbered  section  504. 

Section  504(a)(1)  allows  use  appro- 
priations for  an  intelligence  or  intel- 
ligence-related activity  when  those 
funds  were  "specifically  authorized  by 
the  Congress"  for  use  for  such  activi- 
ties. Section  504(a)(3)  allows  use  for  an 
intelligence  or  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivity of  appropriations  "specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress"  for  a  dif- 
ferent activity  after  notification  to  the 
intelligence  and  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

Section  504(e)(3)  defines  "specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress"  as  mean- 
ing: 

(A)  the  activity  and  the  amount  of  funds 
proposed  to  be  used  for  that  activity  were 
identified  in  a  formal  budget  request  to  the 
Congress,  but  funds  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
specifically  authorized  for  that  activity  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  both  author- 
ized the  funds  to  be  appropriated  for  that  ac- 
tivity and  appropriated  the  funds  for  that  ac- 
tivity; or 

(B)  although  funds  were  not  formally  re- 
quested, the  Congress  both  specifically  au- 
thorized that  appropriation  of  the  funds  for 
the  activity  and  appropriated  the  funds  for 
that  activity. 

Paragraph  504(e)(3)(A)  requires 
among    other    things    that    "Congress 
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*  *  *  authorized  the  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated for  that  activity*  *  *"  Para- 
graph 504(e)(3)(B)  requires  among  other 
things  that  "Congress  *  *  *  specifically 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  the 
funds  for  the  activity.  *  *  *"  Thus,  to 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  phrase 
"specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress" used  in  Sections  504(a)  (1)  and 
(3).  Congress  must  have  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  an  activity. 

It  was  apparently  the  custom  under 
the  annual  provisions  enacted  for  fiscal 
years  1981  through  1985  to  treat  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  intelligence 
committees  as  satisfying  whatever  au- 
thorization requirements  those  annual 
statutes  imposed.  The  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  in  ImmigTation  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  v.  Chadha.  462  U.S.  919 
(1983),  the  legislative  veto  case,  was  is- 
sued in  the  middle  of  this  series  of 
changes  in  the  annual  intelligence  au- 
thorization acts. 

As  Chadha  makes  clear,  aside  from 
several  special  cases — Senate  consent 
to  nominations.  Senate  consent  to 
treaties,  impeachment  and  trial  of  im- 
peachment, resolutions  proposing  con- 
stitutional amendments,  and  the  inter- 
nal functioning  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress— the  Congress  takes  actions 
of  binding  legal  force  only  in  one  way: 
by  both  Houses  passing  bills  or  resolu- 
tions in  identical  form  that  are  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  become  law 
in  the  prescribed  constitutional  mode. 
Actions  by  the  two  intelligence  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  however  im- 
portant they  surely  are  as  a  matter  of 
comity,  practice,  and  politics  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
can  have  no  legal  effect  in  and  of  them- 
selves. No  law  can  invest  in  the  two  in- 
telligence committees  the  power  as  a 
matter  of  law  to  allow  by  their  concur- 
rence or  disallow  by  their  nonconcur- 
rence  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds  by  the  executive 
branch.  A  law  that  did  so  would  be  un- 
constitutional under  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Chadha. 

Statutes  are  construed  whenever  pos- 
sible to  avoid  constitutional  infirmity; 
thus  section  504  may  not  be  construed 
as  enacting  a  regime  by  which  as  a 
matter  of  law  the  two  intelligence 
committees  of  the  Congress  can  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  funds,  such 
as  the  authorization  required  by  law 
for  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  for  intelligence  and  intelligence- 
related  activities  under  section  504(a) 
(1)  and  (3)  of  the  National  Security  Act. 
Accordingly,  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  sections  504(e)(3)  (A)  and  (B), 
(a)(1)  and  (a)(3)  that  Congress  have  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  funds  can 
be  satisfied  only  by  enactment  of  a  law 
that  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
the  funds. 

In  construing  statutes,  the  texts  of 
those  statutes  are  the  strongest  and 
clearest  expression   of  what   Congress 


understood  and  intended  with  those 
statutes.  The  provisions  now  numbered 
section  504(a)(1)  and  504(aK3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  were  originally  en- 
acted as  Section  502(a)(1)  and  502(a)(3) 
of  that  Act  by  section  401(a)  of  the  In- 
telligence Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1986  (Public  Law  99-169.  December 
4,  1985).  Section  401(c)  of  that  Intel- 
ligence Authorization  Act  stated: 

The  amendment  made  by  section  401(a)  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence  under  the  heading  -ENHANCED  SE- 
CURITY COUNTERMEASURES  CAPABILI- 
TIES "  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1985  (Public  Law  99-88). 

In  enacting  section  502  prohibiting 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  unless 
such  use  is  "specifically  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  "  Congress  found  it  nec- 
essary to  include  a  statutory  provision 
that  rendered  section  502  inapplicable 
with  respect  to  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  for  an  intelligence  activity  for 
which  there  was  no  statute  authorizing 
the  appropcfetion  of  funds  for  that  ac- 
tivity. ThX^,  in  the  very  statute  enact- 
ing section  502,  Congress  recognized 
that  appropriations  made  for  an  intel- 
ligence activity  for. which  there  was 
not  a  statutory  authorization  could  not 
be  used  unless  the  statutory  authoriza- 
tion requirement  of  section  502  was 
overridden  by  statute. 

The  subsequent  practice  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  in  enacting  statutes— 
as  distinct  from  the  subsequent  prac- 
tices, of  necessity  in  secret,  of  the  two 
intelligence  committees  of  Congress  re- 
flected in  letters  to  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence— also  reflected 
recognition  by  the  Congress  that  ap- 
propriations could  not  be  used  for  in- 
telligence activities  unless  either  a 
statute  authorizing  appropriation  of 
the  funds  for  the  activities  was  enacted 
or  a  statute  overriding  section  504  (pre- 
viously section  502)  was  enacted.  Thus, 
when  Congress  passed  resolutions  con- 
tinuing appropriations  in  the  absence 
of  regular  appropriations  bills  when  a 
new  fiscal  year  arrived  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  annual  intelligence  author- 
ization act— as  occurred  in  fiscal  years 
1988  (see  Public  Laws  100-120  and  100- 
178),  1990  (see  Public  Laws  101  100  and 
101-193).  1991  (see  Public  Laws  101-403 
and  102-88),  1992  (see  Public  Laws  102- 
109  and  102^183).  and  1993  (see  Public 
Laws  102-376  and  102-496>— it  included 
in  the  continuing  resolution  a  provi- 
sion waiving  the  applicability  of  sec- 
tion 504(a)(1),  or  its  predecessor  section 
502(a)(1).  Indeed,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1994  (H.J.  Res.  267, 
103d  Cong),  passed  just  days  ago  in  the 
absence  of  annual  intelligence  author- 
ization act  for  fiscal  year  1994,  contains 
such  a  waiver  of  section  504(a)(1).  This 
consistent  action  of  the  Congress  re- 
flects recognition  that  funds  made 
available  by  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions resolutions  could  not  have  been 


used  for  intelligence  activities  absent 
the  waiver  of  the  statutory  authoriza- 
tion requirement  in  section  504. 

Although  the  texts  of  the  relevant 
statute  and  applicable  principles  of 
constitutional  law  and  statutory  inter- 
pretation dispose  of  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  "  as  used  in 
section  504  (a)(1)  and  (a)(3),  a  review  of 
the  legislative  history  of  section  504  is 
of  interest,  recognizing  the  limits  to 
the  value  of  legislative  history  in  in- 
terpreting statutes  (see  Blum  versus 
Stenson.  465  U.S.  886,  896-97(1984)  on  use 
of  legislative  history  and  Blanchard 
versus  Bergeron,  489  U.S.  87,  97-100 
(Scalia,  J.  concurring  in  the  judgment) 
on  misuse  of  legislative  history).  While 
the  House  report  accompanying  the 
initial  version  of  the  provision  states 
that  the  provision  "codifies  a  section 
which  has  long  appeared  in  the  annual 
intelligence  authorization  acts"  (H. 
Rept.  99-106,  pt.  I,  p. 7)— which  begs  the 
question  of  statutory  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  "specifically  author- 
ized" in  those  earlier  statutes — the 
same  passage  in  the  report  refers  re- 
peatedly to  funding  being  "specifically 
authorized"  without  discussing  how 
Congress  would  be  required  to  manifest 
that  specific  authorization.  The  rel- 
evant discussion  in  the  conference  re- 
port statement  of  managers  also  is  of 
little  help  in  determining  the  meaning 
of  "specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress," because  it,  too,  fails  to  discuss 
how  such  authorization  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  manifested.  However, 
when  the  conference  report— that  is, 
the  final  version  of  the  legislation  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  presented  to 
the  President — was  considered  on  the 
House  floor  the  then-chairman  of  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee,  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Indiana,  specifically  stat- 
ed that  section  502  (now  modified  and 
renumbered  section  504)  "requires  that 
all  funds  spent  for  intelligence  activi- 
ties have  been  specifically  authorized 
by  law."  (131  Cong.  Rec.  32346,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1985)  (emphasis  added).  Thus,  to 
whatever  extent  the  legislative  history 
may  be  of  significance  on  the  specific 
issue  of  interpreting  the  phrase  "spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  Congress" 
in  section  504,  it  supports  the  propo- 
sition that  it  means  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  through  en- 
actment of  a  statute  authorizing  ap- 
propriations. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  meeting 
the  requirement  of  section  504  (a)(1), 
(a)(3),  and  (e)(3)  that  appropriated 
funds  have  been  "specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Congress"  requires  that 
Congress  have  specifically  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  the  funds  by  en- 
actment of  a  law. 

Section  504  of  the  National  Security 
Act  is,  of  course,  simply  one  statute- 
it  is  not  an  immutable  super-statute. 
Congress  may,  and  normally  does, 
choose  to  enact  an  annual  intelligence 
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authorization  bill  to  meet  the  author- 
ization requirements  of  section  504,  but 
Congress  may  instead  by  another  stat- 
ute simply  override  the  statutory  au- 
thorization requirements  of  section  504. 
When  two  statutes  address  the  same 
subject,  every  effort  is  made  to  inter- 
pret the  two  statutes  harmoniously  so 
that  each  may  be  given  effect.  If  they 
cannot  be  read  harmoniously,  how- 
ever— that  is,  if  they  are  in  direct  con- 
flict— the  later-enacted  statute  pre- 
vails. Thus,  for  example,  if  an  appro- 
priations act  were  enacted  providing 
that  funds  are  appropriated  for  an  in- 
telligence activity  and  "shall  be  obli- 
gated notwithstanding  any  other  law" 
or  "shall  be  obligated  notwithstanding 
section  504  of  the  National  Security 
Act,"  the  requirements  in  section 
504(a)  of  the  National  Security  Act 
would  be  inapplicable,  because  there 
would  be  a  clear  conflict  between  the 
provisions  of  section  504(a)  and  the  ap- 
propriations act's  mandated  obligation 
of  appropriations  without  regard  to 
section  504,  in  which  case  the  later-en- 
acted appropriations  act  would  prevail. 
Such  a  conflict  between  a  provision  in 
an  appropriations  act  and  section  504 
does  not  often  arise  and  thus  the  re- 
quirements of  section  504(a)  (1)  and  (3) 
have  only  rarely  been  displaced  by  an- 
other law,  such  as  by  a  waiver  of  sec- 
tion 504  in  a  continuing  appropriations 
resolution  enacted  in  the  absence  of  en- 
actment of  an  annual  authorization  act 
covering  intelligance  and  intelligence- 
related  activities.'' 

CORRECTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM:  ADJUSTING  THE 
L.\W  TO  REFLECT  PR.«iCTICE 

Section  504  requires  in  most  cir- 
cumstances that,  if  appropriations  are 
to  be  used  for  an  intelligence  or  intel- 
ligence-related activity,  a  statute  must 
have  specifically  authorized  use  of  the 
funds  for  such  an  activity.  Normally, 
that  is  accomplished  through  enact- 
ment of  the  annual  intelligence  author- 
ization act.  However,  situations  arise 
in  which  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence seeks  to  obligate  appropriated 
funds  for  an  intelligence  or  intel- 
ligence-related activity  in  excess  of  or 
in  the  absence  of  a  statute  authoriza- 
tion appropriation  of  the  funds.  In  such 
cases,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 504  that  the  funds  have  been  "spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  Congress," 
enactment  of  a  supplemental  author- 
ization statute)  would  be  necessary. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  section  504  of 
the  National  Security  Act,  Congress 
enacted  supplemental  authorization 
statutes  in  several  instances,  as  part  of 
the  annual  intelligence  authorization 
acts  for  fiscal  years  1980  (Public  Law 
9&-100),  1982  (Public  Law  97-89),  and  1983 
(Public  Law  97-269).  Supplemental  au- 
thorization provisions  enacted  as  part 
of  the  annual  intelligence  authoriza- 
tion act  can  satisfy  section  504  to  allow 
the  executive  branch  to  use  appropria- 
tions in  excess  of  prior  authorization 
statutes  if  the  annual  intelligence  au- 


thorization act  incorporating  the  sup- 
plemental authorization  is  enacted 
during  the  period  of  availability  of  the 
appropriations  set  by  the  applicable  ap- 
propriations statute.  As  a  practical 
matter,  given  the  timing  of  the  Con- 
gressional funding  process,  an  intel- 
ligence authorization  act  for  a  fiscal 
year  often  is  not  enacted  until  the  fis- 
cal year  has  commenced  and  the  appro- 
priations made  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  for  the  most  part  have  lapsed. 
Thus,  merely  making  it  the  routine 
practice  of  Congress  to  include  a  sup- 
plemental authorization  title  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  in  the  annual  in- 
telligence authorization  act  generally 
will  not  be  an  effective  means  of  satis- 
fying in  a  timely  fashion  the  "specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Congress"  re- 
quirements of  section  504  in  situations 
in  which  it  is  desired  that  appropria- 
tions be  obligated  in  excess  of  prior  au- 
thorizations for  intelligence  or  intel- 
ligence-related activities. 

Another  alternative  for  satisfying 
section  504  in  seeking  to  obligate  ap- 
propriations for  an  intelligence  or  in- 
telligence-related activity  in  excess  of 
or  in  the  absence  of  an  amount  author- 
ized for  it  by  an  annual  authorization 
act  would  be  the  enactment  of  a  sepa- 
rate supplemental  intelligence  author- 
ization statute  for  that  year.  Executive 
branch  requests  to  obligate  appropria- 
tions in  excess  of  or  in  the  absence  of 
authorization,  including  in  reprogram- 
ming  and  transfer  situations,  may 
occur  several  times  in  a  fiscal  year  and 
without  much  advance  warning.  It 
might  prove  to  be  an  unreasonable  bur- 
den on  the  Congress  and  might  hamper 
the  conduct  of  intelligence  and  intel- 
ligence-related activities  if  Congress 
were  required  to  enact  a  supplemental 
statute  authorizing  appropriations 
each  time  the  executive  branch  pro- 
poses to  use  appropriations  in  excess  of 
or  in  the  absence  of  authorization  for 
an  intelligence  or  intelligence-related 
activity,  or  to  reprogram  or  transfer 
funds  appropriated  but  not  authorized 
for  one  intelligence  or  intelligence-re- 
lated activity  and  use  them  for  a  dif- 
ferent intelligence  or  intelligence-re- 
lated activity. 

The  approach  that  best  serves  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  need  for  flexibility,  the 
legislative  branch  need  to  conduct  in- 
telligence oversight,  and  the  overriding 
imperative  of  compliance  with  the  laws 
governing  intelligence  activities  is  to 
remove  the  requirement  for  a  statutory 
authorization  in  situations  involving 
appropriations  in  excess  of  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  authorization,  or  transfers  or 
reprogrammings  to  use  funds  appro- 
priated in  the  absence  of  authorization, 
and  to  substitute  instead  a  statutory 
requirement  for  congressional  notifica- 
tion to  use  such  funds,  but  with  the 
continued  non-statutory  understanding 
that  the  executive  branch  will  not  pro- 
ceed to  use  such  funds  until  it  obtains 
intelligence    committee    concurrence. 


The  willingness  of  the  Congress  to  go 
forward  on  this  basis  is.  of  course,  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  faithful  execu- 
tive branch  observance  of  the  long- 
standing practice  of  obtaining  the  con- 
currence of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  prior  to  proceeding 
with  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for 
an  intelligence  or  intelligence-related 
activity  for  which  the  funds  were  not 
authorized.  Advance  notification  under 
section  504  as  required  by  the  bill 
would  provide  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press, according  to  their  respective 
committee  rules  and  practices,  to  the 
executive  branch  their  respective  views 
of  concurrence,  objection,  or  advice  re- 
lating to  proposed  funding  transactions 
and  the  associated  intelligence  or  in- 
telligence-related activities.  This  ap- 
proach is  taken  by  the  Intelligence  Au- 
thorization Process  Adjustment  Act  I 
have  introduced. 

In  pursuing  the  Intelligence  Author- 
ization Process  Adjustment  Act,  any 
theory  that  a  statutory  requirement 
for  notification  of  the  congressional  in- 
telligence committees  in  advance  of 
the  use  of  funds  for  intelligence  or  in- 
telligence-related activities  could  in 
any  way  be  construed  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional condition  has  been  considered  as 
is  rejected.  Such  a  theory  was  pro- 
pounded in  the  erroneous  July  31,  1989 
advisory  opinion,  addressing  never-en- 
acted legislation,  by  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  concerning  notification  of  the 
intelligence  committees  of  use  of  fund- 
ing for  certain  CIA  activities.  The  stat- 
utory requirement  for  advance  notifi- 
cation is  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion— see  Sibbach  versus  Wilson,  312 
U.S.  1.  24). 

EFFECT  OF  THE  BILL 

The  Intelligence  Authorization  Proc- 
ess Adjustment  Act  amends  section  504 
of  the  National  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  the  executive  branch  may  obligate 
funds  appropriated  for  an  intelligence 
or  intelligence-related  activity  in  ex- 
cess of  amounts  authorized  by  law,  or 
in  the  absence  of  such  authorization, 
after  notification  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress.  It  would  con- 
tinue to  be  understood  that  as  a  matter 
of  comity  and  custom — but  not  as  a 
matter  of  law,  to  ensure  consistency 
with  the  constitutional  principles 
enunciated  in  Chadha— the  executive 
branch  will  not  proceed  with  such  obli- 
gations unless  the  intelligence  com- 
mittees concur.  That  understanding  is 
reflected  in  the  language  of  the  bill  di- 
rected to  the  intelligence  committees 
of  the  Congress  relating  to  Committee 
action  on  executive  branch  notifica- 
tions of  intended  funding  actions. 

The  bill  also  makes  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Security  Act  to 
correct  non-substantive  drafting  errors 
in  section  504.  The  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  bill  is  the 
first  day  of  fiscal  year  1994,  October  1, 
1993, 
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The  bill  is  carefully  crafted  to 
achieve  three  goals:  First,  ensure  com- 
pliance with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  the  funding  and 
conduct  of  intelligence  activities;  sec- 
ond, preserve  the  Congress'  power  of 
the  purse  with  respect  to  these  sen- 
sitive activities;  and  third,  ensure  suf- 
ficient flexibility  for  the  executive 
branch  in  the  conduct  of  intelligence 
activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Intelligence  Authorization 
Process  Adjustment  Act  that  I  have  in- 
troduced, and  a  document  showing  the 
changes  in  existing  law  that  would  be 
made  by  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1578 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  nTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Intelligence 
Authorization  Process  Adjustnnent  Act  " 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  S04  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SECUIUTY  ACT  OF  l»47. 

(a)  AMENDMENTS  RELATI.NG  TO  INTEL- 
LIGENCE FusDLNG— The  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  is  amended  as  follows— 

(I)  in  subsection  504(a)—         — 

(A)  redesignate  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3i 
as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C).  respec- 
tively. 

(B)  insert  '(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  dxC)  as  so  redesig- 
nated, redesignate  sub-subparagraphs  (A). 
(B).  and  (C)  as  sub-subparagraphs  (1).  (ll><and 
(iii).  respectively: 

(D)  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (IMA)  as  so 
redesignated,  strike  'or": 

(E)  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (1)(B)  as  so 
redesignated,  strike  "or  "; 

(F)  in  subparagraph  (1)(C)  as  so  redesig- 
nated, after  ■different  activity'  insert  ".  or 
in  the  case  of  funds  appropriated  for  such  dif- 
ferent activity  in  the  absence  of  such  author- 
ization": 

(G)  in  subsection  (aXlMCXli)  as  so  redesig- 
nated, strike  'unforeseen  "  and  insert  in'<tieu 
thereof  'unforeseen": 

(H)  at  the  end  of  subsection  (axlxC)  as  so 
redesignated,  insert  after  the  semicolon 
"or":  and 

(1)  strike  paragraph  (4)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following— 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  funds  appropriated  for 
an  intelligence  or  intelligence-related  activ- 
ity either  in  excess  of  the  amount  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that  ac- 
tivity, or  in  the  absence  of  an  amount  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
activity,  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  At- 
torney General,  as  appropriate,  has  notified 
the  appropriate  congressiof\al  committees  of 
the  intent  to  make  such  funds  available  for 
such  activity. 

"(2)  Notifications  received  by  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  under  sub- 
sections (aXlxCKiii)  and  (aXlxD)  shall  be 
acted  upon  in  accordance  with  the  respective 
applicable  committee  procedures."';  and 

(2)  at  the  end  of  Section  504.  insert— 

"(f)  Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  prohibits  ob- 
ligation or  expenditure  of  funds  available  to 
an  intelligence  agency  in  accordance  with 
sections  1535  and  1536  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.". 


(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  of 
October  1.  1993. 

CHANGES  Made  to  Section  504  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  act  of  1947  by  the  I.ntel- 
LiGENCE  Authorization  Pr(x:ess  adjust- 
ment Act 

[Material  stricken  Is  bracketed:  material 
added  is  in  italics.] 
*  ♦  »  »  * 

funding  of  intelligence  activities 
Sec.  504.  {&)(!)  Appropriated  funds  avail- 
able to  an  Intelligence  agency  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  an  intelligence  or  in- 
telligence-related activity  only  if— 

[(1)]  (A)  those  funds  were  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  for  use  for  such  ac- 
tivities: [or) 

[(2)]  <B)  in  the  case  of  funds  from  the  Re- 
serve for  Contingencies  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  503  of  this  Act  concerning 
any  significant  anticipated  intelligence  ac- 
tivity, the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
has  notified  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  of  the  Intent  to  make  such  funds 
available  for  such  activity;  [or] 

[(3)1  <C)  in  the  case  of  funds  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  for  a  different  ac- 
tivity, or  m  the  case  of  funds  appropriated  for 
such  different  activity  in  the  absence  of  such 
authorisation — 

[(A))  <i>  the  activity  to  be  funded  is  a  high- 
er priority  intelligence  or  intelligence-relat- 
ed activity; 

[(B))  (11)  the  need  for  funds  for  such  activ- 
ity is  based  on  [unforseen)  unforeseen  re- 
quirements; and 

[(C))  fiii;  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  At- 
torney General,  as  appropriate,  has  notified 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  of 
the  Intent  to  make  such  funds  available  for 
such  activity;  or 

[(4)  nothing  in  this  subsection  prohibits  ob- 
ligation or  expenditure  of  funds  available  to 
an  Intelligence  agency  in  accordance  with 
sections  1535  and  1536  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.) 

(D)  in  the  case  of  funds  appropriated  for  an 
intelligence  or  intelligence -related  activity  either 
in  excess  of  the  amount  specifically  authorised 
by  the  Congress  for  that  activity,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  amount  specifically  authorised  by 
the  Congress  for  that  activity,  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  the  Attorney  General,  as  appropriate,  has  no- 
tified the  appropriate  congressional  committees 
of  the  intent  to  make  such  funds  available  for 
such  activity. 

(2)  Notifications  received  by  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  under  subsections 
iaXlXCHiii)  and  (a)(1)(D)  shall  be  acted  upon 
m  accordance  with  the  respective  applicable 
committee  procedures. 

(b)  Funds  available  to  an  Intelligence  agen- 
cy may  not  be  made  available  for  any  intel- 
ligence or  intelligence-related  activity  for 
which  funds  were  denied  by  the  Congress. 

(c)  No  funds  appropriated  for.  or  otherwise 
available  to.  any  department,  agency,  or 
entitiy  of  the  United  States  Government 
may  be  expended,  or  may  be  directed  to  be 
expended,  for  any  covert  action,  as  defined  in 
section  503(e).  unless  and  until  a  Presidential 
finding  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  section 
503  has  been  signed  or  otherwise  issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  subsection. 

(dxl)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  law.  funds  available  to  an  intel- 
ligence agency  that  are  not  appropriated 
funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  an 


intelligence  or  intelligence-related  activity 
only  if  those  funds  are  used  for  activities  re- 
ported to  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees pursuant  to  procedures  which  iden- 
tify— 

(A)  the  types  of  activities  for  which  non- 
appropriated funds  may  be  expended;  and 

(B)  the  circumstances  under  which  an  ac- 
tivity must  be  reported  as  a  significant  an- 
ticipated intelligence  activity  before  such 
funds  can  be  expended. 

(2)  Procedures  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  jointly  agreed  upon  by  the  intel- 
ligence committees  and.  as  appropriate,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section- 

(1)  the  term  "intelligence  agency"  means 
any  department,  agency,  or  other  entity  of 
the  United  States  involved  in  Intelligence  or 
intelligence-related  activities: 

(2)  the  term  "appropriate  congressional 
committees'  means  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate:  and 

(3)  the  term  "specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress"  means  that — 

(A)  the  activity  and  the  amount  of  funds 
proposed  to  be  used  for  that  activity  were 
Identified  In  a  formal  budget  request  to  the 
Congress,  but  funds  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
specifically  authorized  for  that  activity  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  both  author- 
ized the  funds  to  be  appropriated  for  that  ac- 
tivity and  appropriated  the  funds  for  that  ac- 
tivity: or 

(B)  although  the  funds  were  not  formally 
requested,  the  Congress  both  specifically  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  the  funds  for 
the  activity  and  appropriated  the  funds  for 
the  activity. 

(f)  Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  prohibits  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  of  funds  available  to  an  in- 
telligence agency  m  accordance  with  sections 
1535  and  1536  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 


By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,    Mr.    LlEBERMAN, 

and  Mr.  NUNN): 
S.  1579.  A  bill  to  contain  health  care 
costs  and  improve  access  to  health  care 
through  accountable  health  plans  and 
managed  competition,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

.MANAGED  COMPETITION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Breau.x,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Managed  Competition  Act. 
This  is  the  companion  measure  to  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  our  colleagues  Jim  Cooper  and 
Fred  Grandy,  It  is  the  first  bipartisan 
health  reform  legislation  to  be  intro- 
duced in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  sends  a 
clear  signal  that  a  reform  of  the  health 
care  system  based  on  market  incen- 
tives—not Government  regulation — 
will  attract  widespread  support  in  the 
Senate. 

BIPARTISANSHIP 

This  bill  is  bipartisan.  When  Mrs. 
Clinton  first  met  with  Members  of  the 
Senate,  back  in  the  early  spring,  I  told 
her  that  health  reform  must  be  biparti- 
san in  order  to  succeed. 
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And  bipartisan  does  not  mean  just  a 
handful  of  Republican  votes  to  put  a 
Democratic  bill  over  the  top.  Biparti- 
san means  that  there  is  widespread 
support  in  both  parties  for  reform  of 
this  vast  enterprise  that  we  call  health 
in  America. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  all  health  leg- 
islation during  the  time  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  has  been  biparti- 
san. Those  of  us  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether on  PPS,  ORG'S.  RBRVS's.  the 
Bentsen-Durenberger  insurance  reform 
and  other  measures.  I  worked  with 
Democratic  Representative  Dick  Gep- 
hardt back  in  the  late  1970's  to  oppose 
what  we  both  considered  ill-advised  at- 
tempts by  the  Carter  administration  to 
regulate  health  prices. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  I  have  worked 
closely  with  my  Republican  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  Task  Force  on  Health, 
led  by  John  Chafee— who  has  served  as 
an  important  link  among  Republicans 
on  this  issue. 

WHAT  IS  .MANAGED  COMPETITION? 

This  bill  is  called  the  Managed  Com- 
petition Act.  Let's  be  clear  on  what  we 
mean  by  managed  competition.  Some- 
times I  think  we  are  using  the  same  vo- 
cabulary, but  speaking  different  lan- 
guages. 

Managed  competition  is  a  simple 
concept.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
competition  among  providers  of  serv- 
ices for  the  business  of  informed  con- 
sumers drives  prices  down,  and  drives 
quality  and  innovation  up.  That's  the 
definition  of  a  market.  Under  managed 
competition.  Government  is  used  to  fa- 
cilitate the  market  through  incentives, 
not  replace  the  market  with  regula- 
tion. 

Managed  competition  is  not  a  new 
idea.  The  approach  reflects  both  my  in- 
tellectual perspective  and  my  life  expe- 
rience in  Minnesota.  For  over  a  decade. 
I  have  been  a  participant  in  the  Jack- 
son Hole  Group — a  collection  of  health 
policy  leaders  who  met  regularly  at  Dr. 
Paul  Ellwoods  home  in  Wyoming  to 
figure  out  how  to  make  the  health  care 
market  work  better. 

In  fact,  I  introduced  a  market-based 
health  reform  bill  as  far  back  as  1979. 
The  Health  Incentives  Reform  Act, 
which  I  introduced  that  year,  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  kind  of  com- 
petition and  consumer  choice  that  were 
already  taking  root  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

And  make  no  mistake:  They  were  and 
are  taking  root.  And  that  ought  to  lay 
to  rest  one  major  misconception  about 
managed  competition.  Managed  com- 
petition is  not  just  a  theory.  It  is  up 
and  working  in  communities  all  over 
America.  Minnesota  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  leaders  in  competitive  health 
care  delivery  systems  on  the  managed 
competition  model. 

Minnesota's  physicians,  business 
leaders,  and  citizens  have  been  active 
in  the  creation  of  markets  ever  since 
the  Mayo  brothers  founded  their  clinic 


in  the  1860's.  The  Mayo  practice  was 
the  very  first  integrated  group  practice 
in  American  history— and  its  inte- 
grated system  and  team  practice  is  a 
clear  precursor  of  today's  concept  of  an 
accountable  health  plan  or  an  inte- 
grated service  network. 

Minnesota's  farming  roots  also  gave 
it  a  strong  tradition  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing through  consumer  cooperatives. 
The  Group  Health  organization  was 
founded  by  a  consumer  cooperative  in 
1939. 

Group  practices  have  flourished  in 
Minnesota.  And  their  success  dem- 
onstrates that  markets  can  work  to  re- 
duce costs  and  improve  quality.  Min- 
nesota's market  is  providing  health 
care  at  a  cost  15  percent  below  the  na- 
tional average.  I  recommend  the  record 
of  that  success  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues — and  to  that  end,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  monograph 
on  the  subject  entitled  "The  Minnesota 
Health  Care  Market:  Competition 
Works"  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

WORKING  OUT  THE  DETAILS  OF  .MANAGED 
COMPETITION:  FIRST  STEPS 

The  health  reform  draft  that  came 
out  of  the  Clinton  administration,  the 
Senate  Republican  task  force  outline, 
and  the  Breaux-Durenberger  bill  all 
grew  from  the  same  roots.  They  are  all 
variants  of  managed  competition. 

However,  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, they  have  moved  in  different  di- 
rections. The  Clinton  plan  contains 
vestiges  of  a  competitive  system — it  re- 
fers, for  example,  to  health  plans  and 
alliances— its  form  of  consumer  co- 
operatives. But  the  Clinton  proposal 
has  taken  an  unnecessary  and  dan- 
gerous turn  toward  overregulation,  en- 
tangling the  market-based  institutions 
in  layer  upon  layer  of  Government  reg- 
ulation and  oversight. 

The  Clinton  draft  proposes  what 
would  amount  to  a  bureaucratic  night- 
mare—with the  prospect  of  51  different 
health  care  financing  and  delivery  sys- 
tems run  by  the  States.  But  there  is 
much  in  common  between  the  Clinton 
plan  and  this  bill  today  which  can  form 
the  basis  of  bipartisan  reform. 

The  Senate  Republican  task  force 
bill  is  much  closer  to  the  managed 
competition  model,  but  some  impor- 
tant differences  remain.  I  am  very  opti- 
mistic about  the  potential  for  coopera- 
tive efforts  among  supporters  of  the 
Republican  task  force  and  supporters 
of  the  Managed  Competition  Act.  I 
have  signed  on  to  the  Republican  out- 
line, and  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Managed  Competition  Act.  I  hope 
to  serve  as  a  bridge  between  these  two 
approaches,  which  share  a  common 
philosophical  basis. 

A  lot  of  the  important  work  on 
health  reform  is  going  to  be  done  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  As  com- 
mittee members.  Senator  Breaux  and  I 
hope  we  can  be  very  helpful  at  that 
stage  of  the  process. 


.MANAGED  COMPETITION:  THE  PURE  APPku.-vLn 

With  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
today,  we  now  have  on  the  table  a  pure 
managed  competition  model. 

It's  important  that  we  keep  in  mind 
that  health  reform  really  has  two  com- 
ponents: The  first,  system  reform,  will 
get  us  to  cost  containment.  And  the 
second,  coverage  reform,  will  get  us  to 
universal  access. 

SYSTEM  REFORM 

This  bill  does  precisely  what  is  re- 
quired in  terms  of  system  reform.  It 
will  help  the  market  change  the  way 
medicine  is  bought  and  sold. 

It  will  establish  national  rules  for 
local  markets.  It  favors  competition 
over  regulation,  recognizing  that  fixing 
the  health  system  is  an  American  prob- 
lem that  requires  an  American  solu- 
tion. 

It  provides  for  the  creation  of  ac- 
countable health  plans  that  will  pro- 
mote risk  assumption— not  risk  avoid- 
ance—by insurers. 

It  contains  real  tax  reform— no  more 
subsidies  for  excessive  spending  on 
health  care. 

It  promotes  increased  consumer 
choice — through  purchasing  coopera- 
tives and  insurance  reform  that  will 
strengthen  the  small  group  market. 
Greater  information  on  price  and  qual- 
ity will  create  a  sound  market  for  buy- 
ers and  sellers — and  costs  will  be  con- 
trolled through  markets.  When  it 
comes  to  cost  containment,  markets 
work— and  Government  price  controls 
don't. 

MOVING  TOWARD  UNIVERSAL  ACCESS 

This  bill  takes  responsible  and  im- 
portant steps  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
versal access.  It  contains  real  reform 
the  Medicaid — under  which  the  Federal 
Government  takes  responsibility  for 
the  financing  and  design.  It  integrates 
low-income  people — those  at  200  per- 
cent of  poverty  and  below— into  the 
AHP's  so  they  will  be  able  to  buy 
health  care  services  like  everyone  else 
in  America.  These  reforms  would  solve  ^ 
a  major  problem  for  a  large  segment  of 
the  market. 

Under  the  Managed  Competition  Act, 
small  businesses  have  the  opportunity 
to  buy  into  a  functioning  marketplace 
with  real  choices  for  the  workers.  In- 
surance reform— along  the  lines  of  that 
already  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
Bentsen-Durenberger  bill  of  1992 — 
would  also  improve  access  to  the  mar- 
ket by  eliminating  rating  and  ensuring 
portability  of  AHP's. 

Once  prices  have  been  cut — and  mar- 
ket power  increased— through  insur- 
ance reform,  we  may  have  actually 
come  far  enough  toward  solving  the 
problem  without  the  need  for  manda- 
tory subsidies.  But  we  must  not  enact 
mandates  until  we  get  costs  under  con- 
trol. 

STILL  TO  COME 

What  is  missing  in  this  bill?  Medicare 
reform.  I  hope  to  introduce  a  bill  in  the 
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next  few  weeks  to  restructure  Medicare 
so  that  senior  citizens  can  buy  AHP's 
instead  of  having  to  buy  a  different 
health  plan  at  age  65  than  at  age  64. 
The  whole  system  of  part  A.  part  B. 
and  supplementals  needs  to  be  replaced 
with  a  more  rational  approach.  My  bill, 
which  I  am  drafting  with  Senator  Do- 
MENICI.  will  do  just  that. 

CO.VCLUSION 

The  truly  historic  aspect  of  this  leg- 
islation is  that  it  embodies  a  real  bi- 
partisan consensus.  Most  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  are  opposed  to  turning 
health  care  over  to  the  Government  as 
part  of  a  socialized  medicine  scheme. 
And  more  Members  are  opposed  to  a 
laissez-faire  market  approach  that 
doesnt  really  reform  the  dysfunctions 
of  the  current  system. 

The  historian  Arthur  Schlesinger. 
Jr.,  wrote  an  important  book  called 
"The  Vital  Center."  I  think  that  only  a 
vital  center— a  bipartisan  approach 
based  on  the  rejection  of  both  ex- 
tremes—will give  the  American  people 
the  health  reform  they  demand  and  de- 
serve. 

Along  with  the  cosponsors  of  the 
Managed  Competition  Act.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  bill  is  the  key  vehicle 
for  the  ideals  of  the  broad  center  in  to- 
day's crucially  important  health  care 
debate.  And  I  think  it  is  a  harbinger  of 
great  progress  toward  health  reform  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 


By    Mr.    SPECTER    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  D'AM.\TO): 
S.  1580.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Em- 
ployee   Retirement    Income    Security 
-Act  of  1974  does  not  preempt  certain 
State  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

E.MPLOYEE  RETIREMENT  I.NCOME  SECURrTY  ACT 
OF  1971  .\ME.NDMENT  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  to  provide  that 
ERISA  does  not  preempt  certain  State 
laws.  By  enacting  this  bill.  ERISA  sec- 
tion 514(b).  commonly  known  as  the 
ERISA  preemption,  will  no  longer  pre- 
empt three  types  of  State  and  local 
laws;  First,  those  providing  for  the 
payment  of  prevailing  wages  on  public 
works  projects;  second,  those  State 
laws  concerning  apprenticeship,  train- 
ing and  employment  and  third,  those 
State  laws  providing  for  a  mechanics' 
lien,  other  lien,  bonding,  or  other  secu- 
rity for  the  collection  of  contributions 
to  multiemployer  pension,  health  and 
welfare  plans.  This  traditional  role  of 
State  protection  has  been  eroded  by  a 
series  of  court  decisions  holding  that 
these  laws  are  invalid  because  they 
conflict  with,  and  therefore,  are  pre- 
empted by  ERISA. 

This  legislation  is  nearly  identical  to 
a  bill  that  passed  the  House  in  August 
1992.  Since  that  time  the  bill  has  been 
reintroduced  as  H.R.  1036  by  Represent- 


ative Howard  Ber.man  of  California, 
and  is  currently  awaiting  a  vote  by  the 
House  within  a  few  days.  That  bill  is 
expected  to  pass  with  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan support. 

Currently  31  States,  including  Penn- 
sylvania, have  enacted  laws  requiring 
contractors  on  public  works  projects  to 
pay  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  and 
benefits  for  the  locality  of  the  projects. 
However,  since  1969  these  laws  have 
been  struck  in  nine  States,  including 
New  York,  California,  and  Illinois. 
Workers  in  my  home  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  especially  aggrieved  by  a 
recent  federal  court  decision  Keystone 
Chapter,  Associated  Builders  and  Con- 
tractors, Inc.,  versus  Foley,  invalidat- 
ing Pennsylvania's  entire  prevailing 
rate  law,  rather  than  just  the  portion 
concerning  payment  of  prevailing 
fringe  benefits. 

The  effect  of  these  court  decisions  is 
to  leave  the  status  of  benefits  for  thou- 
sands of  workers,  particularly  those  in 
the  building  trades  industry,  in  limbo 
due  to  the  ERISA  preemption,  while 
contractors  paying  higher  benefits  to 
their  employees  are  faced  with  the  sit- 
uation of  being  consistently  underbid 
on  public  works  projects  by  contrac- 
tors paying  substandard  wages  or  bene- 
fits. It  is  necessary  for  Congress  to 
take  action  clarifying  that  ERISA  does 
not  preempt  these  State  prevailing 
wage  laws. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  is  not  to  change  any  exist- 
ing State  prevailing  wage  law,  but 
merely  to  restore  to  the  States  their 
traditional  right  to  establish  and  over- 
see programs  ensuring  protection  of 
those  working  within  their  respective 
borders.  Only  those  State  laws  allow- 
ing an  employer  the  choice  of  provid- 
ing benefits  or  paying  cash  wages  equal 
to  the  cost  of  the  benefits  to  meet  the 
prevailing  rate  requirement  are  cov- 
ered. 

All  50  States  also  have  enacted  laws 
creating  apprenticeship  certification 
and  training  programs.  Every  State 
has  a  profound  interest  in  developing  a 
skilled  workforce,  a  goal  achieved  by 
the  oversight  of  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. The  Clinton  administration,  as 
well  as  many  others  have  recognized 
the  need  for  improved  worker  training 
programs,  like  State-regulated  appren- 
ticeship programs.  Yet,  recent  court 
decisions  have  declared  these  State 
laws  null  and  void,  leaving  the  appren- 
ticeship programs  in  many  States  ef- 
fectively destroyed. 

All  50  States  have  mechanics'  lien 
laws  through  which  workers  can  secure 
payment  for  labor  they  perform  on  a 
building  or  other  property.  Mechanics' 
lien  laws  allow  those  in  the  construc- 
tion and  building  trades  a  means  of  col- 
lecting delinquent  contributions  to 
multiemployer  plans.  Without  this 
means  of  collection  the  fiscal  integrity 
of  these  plans  faces  a  serious  threat. 
But,   as  with  prevailing  rate  and  ap- 


prenticeship program  laws,  these  laws 
have  been  struck  down  merely  because 
they  relate  to  employee  benefit  plans 
covered  by  ERISA. 

The  ERISA  preemption  should  apply 
only  to  those  State  laws  which  conflict 
with  ERISA,  specifically  ERISA's  goal 
of  a  uniform  national  approach  to  em- 
ployee benefit  regulations.  The  pre- 
emption should  not  apply  to  those 
areas  where  States  traditionally  have 
regulated  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  for  its  citizens,  namely, 
prevailing  wage,  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams and  mechanics'  liens.  These  are 
areas  Congress  never  intended  to  ad- 
dress through  ERISA.  This  legislation 
merely  clarifies  that  certain  areas  of 
worker  protection  remain  the  States' 
domain 

In  addition  to  the  broad,  bipartisan 
support  this  bill  has  enjoyed  in  the 
House,  it  is  supported  by  the  AFL<-CIO, 
the  National  Association  of  Govern- 
ment Labor  Officials,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Apprentice- 
ship Councils,  and  the  Interstate  Labor 
Standards  Association.  As  this  bill  is 
the  Senate  companion  to  H.R.  1036.  I 
exi)ect  these  same  groups  will  endorse 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  preserving  prevailing  rates  of  wages 
and  benefits  and  request  the  Senate's 
prompt  consideration  and  enactment  of 
this  important  legislation.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  195 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hel.ms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Cr.aig]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
195,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  mandatory  20 
percent  income  tax  withholding  on  eli- 
gible rollover  distributions  which  are 
not  rolled  over. 

S    235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  235,  a 
bill  to  limit  State  taxation  of  certain 
pension  income,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  ■152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ROBB)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
452,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
program  of  rural  health-care  clinics. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8    570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  570,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  unique 
status  of  local  exchange  carriers  in 
providing  the  public  switched  network 
infrastructure  and  to  ensure  the  broad 
availability  of  advanced  public 
switched  network  infrastructure. 

S.  834 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
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[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  834,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
increased  medicare  reimbursement  for 
physician  assistants,  to  increase  the 
delivery  of  health  services  in  health 
professional  shortage  area,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kempthorne, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  993,  a  bill  to  end  the  practice  of 
imposing  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
on  States  and  local  governments  and  to 
ensure  that  the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  costs  incurred  by  those  gov- 
ernments in  complying  with  certain  re- 
quirements under  Federal  statutes  and 
regulations. 

S.  1037 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Murray,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1037,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  such  Act. 

S.  1118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HatfieId,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1118,  a  bill  to  establish  an  additional 
National  Education  Goal  relating  to 
parental  participation  in  both  the  for- 
mal and  informal  education  of  their 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1437,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1562  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  pension 
for  persons  on  the  Medal  of  Honor  roll. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  52. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  November  1993  and  1994  as 
"National  Hospice  Month". 

SENATE  .JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kempthorne. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  27.  1993, 
as  "National  Unfunded  Federal  Man- 
dates Day". 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  Murray],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  140,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  December  7,  1993,  as  "Na- 
tional Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance 
Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 


Simon],  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  141,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  29,  1993, 
as  "National  Firefighters  Day". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1068 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bond],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gra.mm]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Amendment  No.  1068  proposed  to 
H.R.  3116,  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 48— RELATIVE  TO  THE  EN- 
ROLLMENT OF  THE  BILL  (H.R. 
2403) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  CoN.  Res.  48 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  2403).  entitled  "An  Act 
makinsf  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  Agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes  "  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  requested  to  make  the  follow- 
ing correction: 
In  the  matter  under  the  heading: 
■General  Services  Administration 
Federal  Buildings  Fund 
■LiMPr.ATioNS  ON  availability  of  revenue  " 
under  title  IV  under  the  heading  "INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES"  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  ":  Provided  further.  That  sub- 
ject to  the  exceptions  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding proviso,  in  no  case  shall  such  funds  be 
made  available  for  any  lease,  line-item  con- 
struction, repair,  or  alterations  project  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  proviso  if  prior  to 
February  1.  1994.  the  lease,  line-item  con- 
struction, repair,  or  alterations  project  has 
been  disapproved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  Pro- 
vided further.  That  subject  to  the  exceptions 
contained  in  the  preceding  proviso,  in  no 
case  shall  such  funds  be  made  available  for 
any  lease,  line-item  construction,  repair,  or 
alterations  project  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing proviso  if  prior  to  February  1.  1994.  the 
lease,  line-item  construction,  repair,  or  al- 
terations project  has  been  disapproved  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  or  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works". 


Whereas  on  October  20.  1993.  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  authorized  the  issu- 
ance of  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  Senator 
Bob  Packwood  directing  him  to  produce 
forthwith  certain  documents  to  the  Commit- 
tee; 

Whereas  on  October  21.  1993.  Senator  Bob 
Packwood  was  duly  served  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  with  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum  directing  him  to  produce  forthwith 
certain  documents  to  the  Committee; 

Whereas  Senator  Bob  Packwood  has  re- 
fused to  comply  as  directed  by  the  subpoena; 

Whereas  under  sections  703(b)  and  705  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978.  Title 
2.  United  States  Code.  Sections  288b<b)  and 
288d  (1988).  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  shall 
bring  a  civil  action  under  Title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Section  1365  (1988)  to  enforce  a 
subpoena  of  a  Senate  committee  when  di- 
rected to  do  so  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  Senate; 

Whereas  the  Senate  will  have  a  continuing 
interest  in  the  documents  required  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  subpoena  until  its  final  disposi- 
tion of  allegations  of  misconduct  by  Senator 
Bob  Packwood  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
shall  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  to  enforce  the 
Committee's  subpoena  to  Senator  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  and  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  shall 
conduct  all  related  civil  contempt  proceed- 
ings. 

Sec  2.  Until  the  final  disposition  by  the 
Senate  of  the  allegations  of  and  information 
respecting  misconduct  by  Senator  Bob  Pack- 
wood  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics, 
the  Committee  is  authorized  to  continue  this 
action  to  enforce  the  Committee's  subpoena 
to  Senator  Bob  Packwood.  and  to  report  to 
the  Senate  any  further  resolution  for  the 
civil  or  criminal  enforcement  of  the  Commit- 
tee's subpoena  to  him. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  153— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  ISSUANCE  OF 
A  SUBPOENA 

Mr.  BRYAN,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution: 
S.  Res.  153 
Whereas  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  is 
currently  conducting  a  preliminary  inquiry 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  338; 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  154— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  PAKISTANI  ELEC- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  and  Mr.  Brown)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations; 

S.  RES.  154 
Whereas  the  United  States  and  Pakistan 
have  maintained  close  and  cooperative  rela- 
tions over  many  years; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  strong  in- 
terest in  strengthening  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Pakistan; 

Whereas  Pakistan  held  elections  for  the 
National  and  Provincial  Assemblies  on  Octo- 
ber 6  and  9.  1993.  respectively: 

Whereas  the  elections  were  observed  by 
independent  domestic  monitors  and  by  an 
international  delegation  organized  by  the 
National  Democratic  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  (NDI); 

Whereas  the  NDI  delegation  reported  that 
•the  balloting  was  generally  open,  orderly 
and  well-administered.  "  that  "election  offi- 
cials generally  carried  out  their  tasks  impar- 
tially and  with  diligence."  and  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  results  "generally  proceeded 
in  accordance  with  the  law;" 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
enjoy  an  abiding  friendship  with  the  people 
of  Pakistan; 

WTiereas  the  United  States  and  PakisUn 
share  a  common  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
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stability  in  Pakistan  and  the  easing  of  ten- 
sions in  the  South  Asia  retrion;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate— 

(1)  welcomes  the  holdin?  of  elections  on 
October  6  and  9.  1993.  in  Pakistan  as  an  im- 
portant step  toward  reaffirming  Pakistan's 
democratic  course; 

(2)  congratulates  Prime  Minister  Benazir 
Bhutto  on  the  occasion  of  her  swearing-in  on 
October  19.  1993: 

(3)  reaffirms  the  existing  ties  of  friendship 
between  the  peoples  of  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States. 

(4)  underscores  the  continuing  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  working  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  on  issues  of  bilateral 
and  regional  concern. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  Senator  Hel.ms,  Senator 
MoYNiH.\N,  and  Senator  Brown,  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  concerning 
Pakistan.  The  resolution  commends 
Pakistan  for  its  recent  successful  exer- 
cise in  democracy,  and  welcomes  newly 
elected  Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto 
to  office. 

On  October  6  and  9,  1993,  Pakistan 
held  elections  for  its  National  and  Pro- 
vincial Assemblies.  The  elections  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  prime  Minister 
Bhutto— who  served  as  Prime  Minister 
from  1988  to  1990— and  her  Pakistan 
People's  Party  [PPP].  The  Prime  Min- 
ister was  sworn  in  earlier  this  week 
and  already  is  in  the  process  of  forming 
a  new  government. 

Pakistan's  elections,  which  arose  out 
of  a  constitutional  crisis  involving 
Pakistan's  erstwhile  Prime  Minister 
and  President,  should  help  to  break  the 
political  stalemate  that  has  gripped 
the  country  in  recent  years.  Pakistan 
has  spent  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
seeking  to  clarify  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  its  leaders,  all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  dealing  with  such  difficult  is- 
sues as  nuclear  proliferation,  conflict 
and  tensions  with  India,  and  human 
rights.  My  hope  is  that  the  new  govern- 
ment will  come  to  office  assured  of  its 
mandate  and  ready  to  tackle  these  and 
other  issues. 

The  elections  were  observed  by  an 
international  team  organized  by  the 
National  Democratic  Institute  for 
International  Affairs  [NDI]  and  by 
independent  domestic  monitors.  The 
NDI  team  consisted  of  observers  from  a 
broad  spectrum  of  countries,  including 
Western  democracies  and  democratiz- 
ing nations  alike.  The  team  reported 
"significant  improvement"  in  the  elec- 
tions process  since  Pakistan's  last 
round  in  1990,  and  concluded  that  "this 
election  provides  an  important  oppor- 
tunity to  broaden  popular  support  for 
and  confidence  in  democratic  govern- 
ance" in  Pakistan.  I  concur  with  that 
judgment,  Mr.  President,  and  would 
add  that  much  credit  is  due  the  Paki- 
stani military,  which  played  a  crucial 
role  by  supervising  the  elections  and, 
perhaps  more  importantly,  by  remain- 
ing impartial  throughout  Pakistan's 
constitutional  crisis. 

This  resolution  underscores  the  Sen- 
ate's support  for  Pakistan's  reaffirma- 


tion of  the  democratic  process.  It  also 
congratulates  Prime  Minister  Bhutto, 
and  expresses  hope  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment will  work  closely  with  the 
United  States  to  resolve  issues  of  bilat- 
eral concern.  I  believe  the  resolution 
expresses  an  important,  positive  mes- 
sage, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Helms,  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  Sub- 
committee, Senators  Moynihan  and 
Brown,  for  joining  me  in  this  effort.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  preliminary  statement  of  the  NDI 
observer  delegation  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Natio.nal  Democr.\tic  iNSTrrt'TE 

FOR  International  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  October  8.  1993. 
Preliminary        St.\tement— NDI        Inter- 
national  Observer    Delegation   to   the 

Pakistan  National  Elections 

This  is  the  preliminary  statement  of  a  35- 
member  international  delegation  that  ob- 
served the  October  6  National  Assembly  elec- 
tions in  Pakistan.  The  delegation,  organized 
by  the  National  Democratic  Institute  for 
International  Affairs  (NDIi.  includes  par- 
liamentarians, political  party  leaders,  elec- 
tion experts  and  regional  specialists  from  17 
countries  in  Europe.  Africa.  Asia,  the  Pa- 
cific, the  Middle  East.  Latin  America  and 
North  America. 

Given  the  significance  of  these  elections 
for  the  democratic  future  of  Pakistan,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  elections  have  at- 
tracted international  attention.  This  and 
other  observer  delegations  have  been  wel- 
comed by  the  Central  Election  Commission 
and  the  caretaker  government,  as  well  as  by 
major  political  parties  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. Our  delegation  came  as  observers.  We 
did  not  seek  to  supervise  the  elections  or 
certify  the  integrity  of  the  process.  Ulti- 
mately, it  is  the  Pakistani  people  who  must 
judge  the  elections. 

The  purpose  of  the  delegation  is  to  dem- 
onstrate the  international  community's  con- 
tinued support  for  the  democratic  process  in 
Pakistan.  We  also  are  here  to  learn  from  the 
people  of  Pakistan  about  the  nature  of  the 
electoral  process  and  its  implications  for  the 
further  development  of  Pakistan's  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

This  is  NDI's  third  international  observer 
delegation  to  Pakistan.  NDI  delegations  also 
observed  the  1988  and  1990  polling.  Since 
early  September.  NDI  has  maintained  a  con- 
tinuous presence  in  the  country.  A  10-mem- 
ber  international  team  visited  Pakistan  Sep- 
tember U-17  to  assess  the  pre-election  envi- 
ronment and  preparations  for  the  elections. 
Six  members  of  this  team  remained  in  Paki- 
stan to  continue  pre-election  monitoring 
throughout  the  country  and  prepare  the  visit 
of  this  delegation.  The  delegation  was 
briefed  extensively  by  these  pre-election 
missions. 

NDI  carefully  reviewed  media  coverage  of 
the  campaign  leading  up  to  the  elections.  It 
also  maintained  close  communications  with 
other  international  observer  delegations  as 
well  as  Pakistani  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations   monitoring    the    electoral    process. 


Members  of  the  delegation  will  remain  in 
Pakistan  to  observe  the  provincial  elections 
and  to  monitor  post-election  developments. 

The  delegation's  mandate  included  the  ex- 
amination of  three  distinct  aspects  of  the 
election  process:  the  campaign;  election-day 
proceedings:  and  the  tabulation  of  results  to 
date.  This  statement  is  a  preliminary  assess- 
ment of  these  issues.  We  note  that  the  tab- 
ulation of  results  and  the  resolution  of  any 
electoral  complaints  have  yet  to  be  com- 
pleted. NDI  will  continue  to  closely  monitor 
developments  and  will  issue  a  more  detailed 
report  at  a  later  date. 

The  delegation  arrived  in  Pakistan  on  Sat- 
urday. October  2.  During  our  stay  we  met 
with  government  and  election  officials,  lead- 
ers of  the  major  political  parties,  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  journalists,  and  others 
involved  in  the  electoral  process  in  all  four 
provinces  and  in  the  federal  capital.  On  elec- 
tion day,  members  of  the  delegation  visited 
polling  stations  in  rural  and  urban  areas 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  delegation  noted  significant  improve- 
ment of  the  pre-election  environment  over 
that  of  the  1990  elections  The  caretaker  gov- 
ernment sought  to  establish  an  environment 
in  which  the  elections  would  be  administered 
impartially.  Opposing  parties  agreed  that 
the  government  successfully  promoted  an 
open,  competitive  process. 

The  electronic  media  provided  generally 
balanced  coverage  of  the  campaign  and  ac- 
cess for  22  parties  to  present  their  messages 
directly  to  the  public.  Contesting  political 
parties  were  able  to  communicate  with  the 
electorate  through  the  printed  press,  rallies 
and  other  avenues.  The  printed  press  also  en- 
joyed freedom  in  political  reporting.  Addi- 
tional steps  taken  to  ensure  impartial  elec- 
tion administration  included  the  policy  of 
transferring  government  officials. 

The  Central  Election  Commission  (CEO 
adopted  new  procedures  that  promoted  the 
transparency  of  the  election.  These  actions 
included  providing  party  polling  agents  with 
signed  copies  of  the  official  tally  sheets,  an- 
nouncing results  at  the  polling  stations,  pro- 
moting greater  awareness  of  the  Code  of  Con- 
duct for  Political  Parties  and  accrediting 
independent  Pakistani  election  monitors. 
The  CEC  also  considered  carefully  rec- 
ommendations by  political  parties  and  non- 
governmental organizations  and  sought  con- 
sensus on  a  number  of  electoral  reforms. 

Notwithstanding  these  positive  develop- 
ments, a  number  of  recurring  features  re- 
mained only  partially  addressed.  These  in- 
clude the  quality  of  the  electoral  rolls,  which 
had  not  been  fully  updated  since  1991.  After 
the  elections  were  called,  there  was  not 
enough  time  to  remove  all  of  the  names  of 
those  who  were  deceased,  had  relocated,  or 
were  deemed  ■bogus"  upon  investigation. 
Concern  was  also  expressed  that  some  pro- 
spective new  voters  could  not  be  registered 
because  of  cumbersome  procedures  to  ac- 
quire the  national  identification  cards.  Also, 
the  delegation  noted  reliable  reports  from 
numerous  sources  that  parties  and  can- 
didates often  ignored  legal  requirements  re- 
garding campaign  spending  limitations  as 
well  as  aspects  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  for 
Political  Parties. 

The  delegation  notes  with  deep  regret  seri- 
ous incidents  of  violence  that  resulted  in  a 
number  of  deaths  during  the  campaign. 

The  MQM(A)'s  allegation  of  interference 
with  its  ability  to  contest  the  elections  is  a 
serious  charge.  However,  the  delegation  is 
not  in  a  position  to  judge  how  valid  these 
charges  were,  or  whether  they  justified  the 
decision  of  the  party  to  boycott  the  National 
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Assembly  elections.  The  delegation  regrets 
that  the  party's  withdrawal  apparentl.v  de- 
prived voters  of  the  full  range  of  political 
choices.  We  hope  that  the  proper  authorities 
will  investigate  and  act  upon  these  and  simi- 
lar allegations  by  other  parties. 

An  election  day.  the  balloting  was  gen- 
erally open,  orderly  and  well-administered. 
The  atmosphere  in  and  around  the  polling 
stations  was  peaceful.  In  the  polling  stations 
observed  by  delegation  members,  election  of- 
ficials generally  carried  out  their  tasks  im- 
partially and  with  diligence.  Polling  agents 
from  major  contesting  parties  were  present 
at  voting  booths,  appeared  to  work  coopera- 
tively, and  expressed  confidence  in  the  elec- 
tion officials'  resolution  of  disputes.  The  del- 
egation was  also  encouraged  by  the  presence 
of  independent  domestic  monitors  organized 
by  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  Paki- 
stan in  polling  sites  around  the  country.  The 
counting  was  conducted  in  an  expeditious 
and  transparent  manner,  and  the  consolida- 
tion and  announcement  of  results  has  gen- 
erally proceeded  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

The  delegation  nonetheless  noted  some 
problems  and  irregularities.  The  most  fre- 
quently observed  problem  was  in  identifying 
and  verifying  voters  which,  because  of  either 
inaccurate  electoral  rolls  or  possibly  false  ID 
cards,  resulted  in  some  persons  not  being 
able  to  vote.  Other  irregularities  included 
delays  in  opening  the  polling  stations  and 
occasional  ineffectiveness  of  the  indelible 
ink.  However,  the  delegation  did  not  receive 
evidence  that  these  problems  were  system- 
atic or  that  they  affected  the  outcome  of  the 
elections  in  the  constituencies  observed. 

The  delegation  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
we  have  maintained  contact  with  the  politi- 
cal parties  throughout  the  pre-election  and 
election  day  period.  Although  parties  identi- 
fied electoral  issues  that  were  cause  for  con- 
cern, at  no  point  did  they  accuse  the  CEC, 
the  military  or  the  caretaker  government  of 
partisanship.  Parties  or  candidates  that  al- 
leged pre-election  fraud  often  did  not  appear 
to  be  prepared  to  document  their  complaints. 
In  addition,  the  delegation  noted  that  on 
election  day.  party  agents  were  in  some  in- 
stances not  investigating  or  recording  poten- 
tial irregularities  or  challenges.  The  absence 
of  such  documentation  hinders  the  parties" 
ability  to  substantiate  claims  of  electoral 
abuse. 

The  delegation  expresses  serious  concerns 
regarding  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
electoral  process.  As  NDI  noted  in  its  report 
on  the  1990  elections,  cultural  and  social  re- 
alities, as  well  as  identification  procedures 
in  the  polling  station,  make  it  difficult  for 
women  to  vote.  For  example,  in  certain  areas 
designated  to  have  a  polling  station  for 
women,  presiding  officers  did  not  even  both- 
er to  set  up  the  facilities  because  of  expecta- 
tions that  women  would  not  come  to  vote. 
The  delegation  also  observed  significantly 
more  confusion  and  disorder  in  women's  poll- 
ing places. 

The  active  involvement  of  the  armed 
forces  in  these  elections  deserves  special  at- 
tention. It  was  generally  viewed  by  party 
leaders  and  the  electorate  that  beyond  main- 
taining law  and  order,  the  military's  role  in 
support  of  the  Central  Election  Commission 
was  aimed  at  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of 
the  entire  process.  The  lai-ge-scale  military 
presence  on  election  day  provided  a  calming 
influence.  Except  for  isolated  instances, 
members  of  the  armed  forces  did  not  inter- 
fere in  the  process  or  act  in  an  intimidating 
manner. 

While  the  armed  forces  played  a  positive 
role   in   this   election,    it    is   essential    that 


other  insiitutions  be  strengthened.  This 
would  obviate  the  need  for  the  military  to 
assume  extraordinary  roles  in  the  election 
process.  These  institutions  include  demo- 
cratic political  parties,  active  civic  organiza- 
tions, vigilant  and  independent  media,  a 
strong  independent  electoral  commission, 
and  a  government  and  parliament  responsive 
and  accountable  to  the  citizenry. 

Democracy  in  Pakistan  will  only  advance 
through  tolerance,  dialogue  and  cooperation 
among  ruling  and  opposition  parties  alike.  In 
this  immediate  post-election  period  and  be- 
yond. Pakistan's  political  leaders  must  reach 
out  not  only  to  their  own  supporters,  but  to 
the  millions  of  Pakistanis  who  did  not  vote. 
This  election  provides  an  important  oppor- 
tunity to  broaden  popular  support  for  and 
confidence  in  democratic  governance. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1994 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1075 

Mr.  INOUYE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3116)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994,  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

On  page  133,  beginning  of  line  13,  strike  out 
the   text  of  section  8110  in   the  committee 
amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
8110.  CONVEYANCE  OF  KAHOOLAWE  ISLAND.  HA 
WAIl,  TO  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAIL 

(a)  Purpose.— It  is  timely  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  recognize  and  ful- 
fill the  commitments  made  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  to 
return  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  the  Island  of 
Kaho'olawe.  Kaho'olawe  Island  is  among  Ha- 
waii's historic  lands  and  has  a  long,  docu- 
mented history  of  cultural  and  natural  sig- 
nificance to  the  people  of  Hawaii  reflected, 
in  part,  in  the  Island's  inclusion  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  and  in  the 
longstanding  interest  in  the  return  of  the  Is- 
land to  State  sovereignty,  public  access  and 
use.  Congress  finds  that  control,  disposition, 
use  and  management  of  Kaho'olawe  is  af- 
fected with  a  federal  interest.  It  also  is  in 
the  national  interest  and  an  obligation  un- 
dertaken by  Congress  and  the  United  States 
under  this  and  other  Acts,  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  Executive  Order  10436 
(1953).  to  recognize  the  cultural  and  humani- 
tarian value  of  assuring  meaningful,  safe  use 
of  the  Island  for  appropriate  cultural,  histor- 
ical, archaeological  and  educational  pur- 
poses as  determined  by  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and  to  provide  for  the  clearance  or  removal 
of  unexploded  ordnance  and  for  the  environ- 
mental restoration  of  the  Island  for  such 
purposes.  Congress  also  finds  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  an  essential  element  in 
the  federal  government's  relationship  with 
the  State  of  Hawaii  to  ensure  that  the  con- 
veyance, clearance  or  removal  of  unexploded 
ordnance,  environmental  restoration,  con- 
trol of  access  to  the  Island  and  future  use  of 
the  Island  be  undertaken  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  enhancement  of  that  rela- 
tionship, the  Department  of  Defense's  mili- 
tary mission  and  the  Federal  interest. 

(b)  Model  Demonstration  Project.— It  is 
in  the  national  interest  that  the  clearance  or 
removal  of  unexploded  ordnance  and  the  en- 


vironmental restoration  of  Kaho'olawe  serve 
as  a  model  demonstration  project  that  incor- 
porates the  use  of  innovative  technologies 
and  remedy  selection  process  that  will  expe- 
dite and  economize  such  clearance  or  re- 
moval and  environmental  restoration  while 
maintaining  meaningful  participation  by  af- 
fected parties  and  assuring  the  protection  of 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

(c)  Conveyance.— Subject  to  section  Kd) 
section  8(b)  of  this  Act,  the  United  States, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (also, 
hereinafter,  "the  Secretary"),  shall  convey 
and  return,  without  consideration  and  with- 
out conditions  other  than  those  set  forth  in 
this  Act,  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  all  right, 
title  and  interest  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept that  interest  set  forth  in  section  2(a)(4) 
and  section  4  of  this  Act,  in  and  to  that  par- 
cel of  property  consisting  of  approximately 
28.776  acres  of  land  known  as  Kaho'olawe  Is- 
land. Hawaii  and  its  surrounding  waters. 
Such  conveyance  of  title  shall  occur  no  later 
than  180  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
such  purposes  described  in  this  Act. 

(d)  Description  of  Property —The  exact 
acreage  and  legal  description  of  the  parcel  of 
property  to  be  conveyed  under  section  1(c) 
shall  be  determined  by  a  survey  that  is 
deemed  satisfactory  by  the  State  of  Hawaii 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary.  The  cost 
of  the  survey  shall  be  borne  by  the  Sec- 
retary, making  use  of  funds  provided  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act. 

8110(A).    ORDNANCE    CLEARANCE    OR    REMOVAL 
ON  KAHO'OLAWE  ISLAND,  HAWAIL 

(a)  Ordnance  Clearance  or  Re.moval  — (1) 
Subject  to  section  8(b)  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  shall,  in  compliance  with 
the  two-tiered  standard  of  ordnance  clear- 
ance, removal,  restoration  and  safety  con- 
tained in  (a)(2)  of  this  Section, — 

(A)  detect  and  clear  or  remove  from 
Kaho'olawe  Island  and  its  adjacent  waters, 
all  unexploded  ordnance,  the  remains  of  ex- 
ploded ordnance,  and  solid  waste  associated 
with  such  ordnance  or  with  the  use  of 
Kaho'olawe  Island  by  the  United  States  for 
bombing  training,  gunnery  training,  or  other 
munitions  training. 

(2)  Kaho'olawe  Island  shall  be  restored  for 
use  in  accordance  with  the  following  require- 
ments: 

(A)  Tier  One  Restoration  Area.  The  entire 
Island  shall,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the  protection 
of  surface  and  below  surface  historical  and 
cultural  sites  and  artifacts,  be  restored  to  a 
condition  that  is  reasonably  safe  for  human 
access  and  visitation  and  in  accordance  with 
standard  methodologies  for  such  restoration 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Subse- 
quent to  the  transfer  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
of  responsibility  for  the  control  of  access,  as 
provided  in  section  6  of  this  Act.  the  Navy 
shall  continue  to  undertake,  upon  the  rea- 
sonable request  of  the  State,  and  at  regular 
intervals,  reasonable  and  prudent  clean-up 
measures  using  standard  methodologies. 
With  such  Tier  One  Restoration  Area,  and  in 
accordance  with  sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act. 
approximately  22.600  acres  of  the  approxi- 
mately 28.776  acres  on  the  Island  and  sub- 
mei-ged  land  in  the  surrounding  waters  to  a 
depth  of  120  feet  shall  be  subjected  to  surface 
clearance  only. 

(B)  Tier  Two  Restoration  Enclaves.  En- 
claves within  the  Island,  as  identified  in  (i). 
(ii).  (iii)  and  (iv)  below  and  not  exceeding  ap- 
proximately 6,200  acres,  shall  be  restored  to 
a  condition  that  is  reasonably  safe  for  the 
human  habitation  necessary  to  accomplish 
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the  cultural  historical,  archaeological  and 
educational  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  assure 
the  uses  set  forth  in  (i).  (ii).  (iii).  and  (iv) 
below  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  avail- 
able technology  and  methodology  for  such 
restoration: 

(i)(a»  not  more  than  approximately  4.700 
acres  for  the  purpose  of  grasslands  and  relat- 
ed uses;  and  (b)  those  locations,  mcluding 
trails,  roads  and  historical,  cultural  and  ar- 
chaeological enclaves  identified  by  the  State 
under  section  2(C).  that  shall  not  exceed  an 
additional  1.400  acres: 

(ii)  no  more  than  three  specially  des- 
ignated navigational  channels  to  the  Island 
suitable  for  visitation,  including  the  adja- 
cent shoreline  area; 

(iii)  (a)  not  more  than  approximately  10 
acres  for  reasonably  safe,  human  habitation 
sites,  as  defined  in  (B)  of  this  Section,  that 
shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  sites 
designated  as  Hanakanaia  to  Lae  Paki. 
KuheiaKaulana.  Ahupu.  Hakioawa,  Puu 
Moaulanui.  Seagull  Station.  Kamohio  Sta- 
tion. Halona  Station.  Honokoa.  and 
Kanapou;  and  (b)  approximately  47  acres  of 
reservoirs  designated  as  Lua  Kealialalo.  Lua 
Kealialuna  and  Lua  Makika;  and 

(iv)  approximately  5  acres  on  not  more 
than  three  locations  to  be  used  as  heliports. 

(C)  Description  of  Tier  Two  Restoration 
Enclaves.  The  precise  description  for  the 
Tier  Two  Restoration  Enclaves,  prepared 
through  standard  methodologies,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Navy  by  the  Stale  of  Ha- 
waii within  180  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Any  reasonable  enlargement  to  the  size 
or  modification  to  the  location  of  the  Tier 
Two  Restoration  Enclaves  shall  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Such  reason- 
able enlargement  or  modification  shall  be 
determined  and  undertaken  within  the  time 
period  identified  in  section  2(a)(3).  The  cost 
of  such  enlargement  or  modification  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Secretary,  making  use  only  of 
funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  .\ct. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  commence  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  sections  2(a)(li  and  (2)  as 
soon  as  possible  but  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  continue 
such  activities  in  accordance  with  reason- 
able expedition  until  completed.  Such  activi- 

'  ties  required  in  section  2  shall  be  completed 
within  10  years  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  such  ac- 
tivities. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
section  2.  the  Secretary  shall  retain  the  con- 
trol of  access  to  the  Island,  in  consultation 
with  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  prior  to  and 
following  the  entering  into  force  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  contained  in 
Section  6  of  this  Act.  until  clearance  and  res- 
toration IS  completed  and  control  of  access  is 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2  following  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  of  Hawaii  as  required  by 
Section  6  of  this  .Act  and  with  the  technical 
and  logistical  support,  as  needed,  of  the 
L'nited  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
other  federal  agencies. 

(6)  No  federal  permit  shall  be  required  by 
the  United  States,  its  departments,  agencies 
or  instrumentalities  for  any  portion  of  the 
removal,  restoration  and  cleanup  work  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  and  conducted  entirely  on 
Kaho'olawe  Island  or  in  its  adjacent  waters. 

(7)  Except  as  provided  in  section  4  regard- 
ing liability  and  in  section  3  regarding  the 
completion  of  activities  and  in  section 
2(a)(2»(A)  regarding  regular  interval  clean- 
ups and  new  discoveries  of  previously  unde- 
tected ordnance,  the  Secretary's  obligations 


and  responsibilities  under  this  Act  shall  ter- 
minate 10  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 
811(MB).      ENVIRO>fMENTAL      REMEDIATION      OF 

KAHOOLAWK    ISLAND.    HAWAII    AND 

AOJAC  ENT  WATERS. 

(a)  ASSE.SSMENT    OF    ADDITIO.NAL    ENVIRON- 

ME.NTAL  Cleanup  for  Hazardous  and  Other 
Substances  —(IK A)  Not  later  than  365  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  complete,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  of  Hawaii,  such 
studies  and  appraisals  as  are  necessary  to 
identify  the  type,  quantity,  and  estimated 
costs  of  response,  remediation  and  removal 
of  the  hazardous  substances  other  than  ex- 
ploded and  unexploded  ordnance  and  other 
substances,  refuse  and  waste,  if  any.  that  are 
located— 

(1)  on  Kaho'olawe  Island;  and 

(ii)  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Kaho'olawe 
Island. 

(B)  The  cost  of  the  studies  and  appraisals 
referred  to  in  section  3(a)(1)(A)  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Secretary,  making  use  of  funds 
provided  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Remediation  of  Hazardous  .and  Envi- 
ronmental Substances.— (1)(A)  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  clearance,  removal  and  envi- 
ronmental remediation  obligations  imposed 
by  this  Act.  and  that  the  aforementioned  ac- 
tivities are  considered  a  model  demonstra- 
tion project.  Kaho'olawe  Island  is  exempt 
from  placement  on  the  National  Priorities 
List  Notwithstanding  that  conveyance  of 
title  to  Kaho'olawe  Island  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  shall  precede  clearance  or  removal 
and  environmental  remediation,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  studies  and  appraisals  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(a)(1)(A).  the  Navy  shall 
carry  out  remediation,  clean-up  and  re- 
sponses to  the  hazardous  substances  and 
other  substances,  refuse  and  waste  located 
on  Kaho'olawe  Island  and  in  the  waters  adja- 
cent to  Kaho'olawe  Island  (as  identified  in 
such  studies  and  appraisals)  that  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. The  remedies  for  such  clean-up.  re- 
mediation and  responses  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  State 
and  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  commenced  and  completed 
within  the  time  period  identified  in  section 
2(a)(3)  of  this  Act  for  the  removal  of  ord- 
nance. The  cost  of  such  clean-up.  remedi- 
ation and  responses  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Secretary,  making  use  of  funds  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(2)  In  this  Act.  the  terms  -response,  "  're- 
moval. "  'remediation  "  and  'hazardous  sub- 
stance" have  the  meanings  given  such  terms 
in  42  U.S.C.  9601(14).  (23).  (24)  and  (25). 

(c)  Responsibility  and  Liability  to  Con- 
duct Response.  Cleanup  .and  Remediation 
AcrriviTiEs— (1)  Notwithstanding  the  duties 
and  obligations  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  not- 
withstanding the  conveyance  required  under 
section  1.  the  State  of  Hawaii  shall  not  be 
liable  and  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  any 
clean-up  and  response  actions  arising  from 
and  relating  to  the  use  and  environmental 
remediation  of  Kaho'olawe  Island  and  its  ad- 
jacent waters  by  the  United  States  that, 
through  federal  court  order,  may  be  held  ap- 
plicable to  Kaho'olawe  Island 

81I(KC).    INDEMNIFICATION    AND   THE   CONTROL 
OF  ACCESS. 

(a)  The  Navy  shall  retain  control  of  the  ac- 
cess to  the  Island  during  the  time  period  set 
forth  in  section  2(a)(3)  that  it  is  undertaking 
unexploded  ordnance  removal  and  hazardous 
materials  removal  activities  required  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act. 


(b)  During  the  time  period  the  United 
States  retains  control  of  access  to  the  Is- 
land, the  United  States  shall  hold  harmless, 
defend  and  indemnify  the  State  of  Hawaii  or 
its  political  subdivisions  from  and  against 
all  claims,  demands,  losses,  damages,  liens, 
liabilities,  injuries,  deaths,  penalties,  fines, 
law  suits  and  other  proceedings,  judgments, 
awards  and  reasona'ble  costs  and  expenses 
arising  out  of.  or  in  any  manner  predicated 
upon,  the  presence,  release  or  iheretened  re- 
lease of  any  munitions,  exploded  or 
unexploded  ordnance,  solid  waste  associated 
with  such  ordnance  or  hazardous  substance, 
pollutant  or  contaminant  resulting  from  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in- 
cluding the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  any  agent,  employee,  lessee,  licensee, 
independent  contractor  or  other  person  on 
the  property  during  such  time  that  the  prop- 
erty was  and  remains  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Navy.  Army  or 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  alter 
or  affect  the  federal  or  state  requirements  of 
law  governing  liability  following  the  trans- 
fer of  control  of  access  to  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, except  that  the  United  States  shall  ac- 
tivities required  under  this  Act  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  United  States  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  the  tasks  delegated  to  its 
contractors. 

8110(D).  LONG  TERM  PLANNING  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAl.  RESTORATION  ACTIVITIES 
OF  THE  STATE  OK  HAWAII. 

(a)(1)  Subject  to  section  8(b)  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
J45.000.000  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implementation  by  the  State  of  (i) 
long  term  planning  (ii)  environmental  res- 
toration activities  and  (iii)  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  required  by  section  6  of  this 
Act.  concerning  Kaho'olawe  Island  and  its 
adjacent  waters  Such  funds  as  are  provided 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  section  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  State  by  the  Secretary  from  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  shall  be 
provided  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  following  the 
submission  of  a  plan  containing  the  elements 
identified  in  (a)(2)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  State  of  Hawaii  shall  use  the  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  long  term  plan- 
ning and  environmental  restoration  activi- 
ties, consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  on  Kaho'olawe  Island,  including— 

(A)  soil  conservation  and  water  resource 
development; 

(B)  erosion  abatement  (including  reforest- 
ation and  revegetation); 

(C)  stabilization,  restoration  and  securing 
sites  of  archaeological  or  historical  signifi- 
cance; 

(D)  removal  or  destruction  of  non-native 
plants  and  animals;  and 

(E)  precise  identification  of  those  areas 
subject  to  cleanup  and  removal  of  ordnance 
described  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Funds  in  addition  to  those  provided  pur- 
suant to  (a)(1)  of  this  section  may  be  pro- 
vided to  the  State  of  Hawaii  upon  the  sub- 
mission of  an  acceptable  plan  containing  the 
elements  identified  in  (a)(2)  of  this  section 
and  demonstrating,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary,  that  such  funds  are  necessary  to 
the  proijer  fulfillment  of  such  elements  and 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
have  sole  discretion  to  award  such  additional 
funds,  however,  the  award  of  such  funds  shall 
not  be  unreasonably  withheld. 
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8110(E).  COOPERATION  OF  FEDERAL  DEPART 
MENTS  AND  THE  STATE  OK  HAW.\JI 
AND  TRA-N'SFER  OF  CONTROL  OF  AC 
CESS. 

(a)(1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  in  accordance  with 
existing  laws  and  requirements,  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  provide  assistance  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  as  the  case  may  be.  in 
carrying  out  their  respective  duties  under 
this  Act. 

(2)  Within  180  days  following  passage  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and 
enter  into  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
with  the  State  of  Hawaii  governing  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  (i)  access  to  the  Is- 
land for  those  purposes  set  forth  in  section  5 
of  this  Act  and  any  other  cultural,  archae- 
ological, educational  and  planning  purposes 
provided  for  in  this  Act.  giving  due  regard  to 
the  risk  of  harm  to  health  and  safety  in- 
volved in  providing  such  access  and  the  need 
to  avoid  Interference  with  or  disruption  of 
the  Navy's  clearance,  removal  and  remedi- 
ation activities;  (ii)  the  timing,  planning  and 
methodology  of  ordnance  clearance  or  re- 
moval and  hazardous  substance  clearance 
and  other  waste  removal  and  the  protection 
of  historical,  cultural  and  religious  sites  and 
artifacts,  provided  that  all  reasonable  effort 
should  be  made  to  avoid  harm  to  such  sites 
and  artifacts  from  the  detonation  of 
unexploded  ordnance,  clearance  or  removal 
and  hazardous  substance  clearance;  (iii)  a 
model  cleanup  program  emphasizing  the  use 
of  innovative  technology,  integrative  plan- 
ning and  expeditious  implementation  of  re- 
mediation: (iv)  the  means  for  protecting  his- 
torical, cultural  and  religious  sites  and  arti- 
facts from  intentional  destruction,  harm  and 
vandalism:  and  (v)  public  participation,  as 
appropriate,  including  the  opportunity  for 
public  comment  and  hearing  Under  any  such 
terms  and  conditions,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
issued  full  and  necessary  access  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  Secretary  arising  out 
of  the  responsibilities  and  liabilities  of  this 
Act.  Such  terms  and  conditions  shall  remain 
in  existence  until  the  completion  of  the  res- 
toration and  remediation  activities  required 
by  section  2  of  this  Act  and  be  revised  peri- 
odically by  mutual  consent  and  giving  due 
regard  to  the  importance  of  access  to  the  Is- 
land as  the  level  of  cleanup,  restoration  and 
remediation  moves  toward  attainment. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  diminish 
or  alter  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Navy  to  allow  access  to  the  Island  that  ex- 
istecl  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3»  The  United  States,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  shall  transfer  the  control 
of  access  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  within  no 
more  than  10  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  when  the  activities  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  including  ordnance  clear- 
ance or  removal  activities  in  section  2  and 
the  environmental  remediation  activities  in 
section  3  are  completed,  whichever  comes 
first. 

8110(F).  KAHO'OLAWE  ISLAND  CO.WEYANCE,  RE- 
.MEDIATION.  AND  E.NVIRONMENTAL 
RESTORATION  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  There  is  established  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "Kaho'olawe  Island  Convey- 
ance. Remediation,  and  Environmental  Res- 
toration Fund  "  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  "Fund  ").  The  Fund 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Fund  shall  be  used  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  funds  in  order  to  pay  the  obli- 
gations incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy"  or  the  Department  of  Defense  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  for  prop- 


erly allocable  costs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  Fund. 

(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Fund 
the  following,  which  shall  constitute  the  as- 
sets of  the  Fund: 

(1)  Amounts  paid  into  the  Fund  from  any 
source. 

(2)  Any  amount  appropriated  to  the  Fund. 

(3)  Any  return  on  investment  of  the  assets 
of  the  Fund. 

(c)  To  the  extent  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  the  assets  of  the  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
into  the  Fund  $400,000,000.  which  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  a  lump  sum  or  in  annual  incre- 
ments. Of  the  amounts  deposited  into  the 
Fund,  not  less  than  eleven  percent  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  5(a)(1)  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  Amounts  appropriated  to  the  Fund 
shall  remain  available  until  obligated  or 
until  the  Fund  is  terminated. 

(f)  Upon  payment  of  all  incremental  costs 
associated  with  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Fund  is  established,  the  Fund  shall  be  termi- 
nated. 

8110(G).    APPLICABLE    LAW    AND    JUDICIAL    RE- 
VIEW. 

(a)  Federal  Courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
only  to  enforce  the  terms,  conditions  and 
provisions  of  this  Act.  regarding  the  activi- 
ties, duties,  and  responsibilities  in  this  Act 
occurring  on  the  Island  of  Kaho'olawe  and  in 
its  adjacent  waters.  Only  such  terms,  condi- 
tions and  provisions  will  govern  judicial  re- 
view of  the  conduct  of  the  United  States,  its 
departments,  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
with  regard  to  any  actions  arising  from  or 
related  to  the  conveyance  of  Kaho'olawe  Is- 
land to  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  clear- 
ance or  removal  and  remediation  of 
unexploded  and  exploded  ordnance  and  the 
remediation  of  hazardous  substances  and 
other  wastes  on  the  Island  and  its  adjacent 
waters  and  for  the  other  obligations,  duties 
and  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  car- 
ried out  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

(c)  Any  person,  as  defined  in  42  U.S.C. 
9601(21),  may  bring  an  action  against  the 
United  States,  its  departments,  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  to  require  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  this  Act  and  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  its  departments,  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  under  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  required  by  section  6 
of  this  Act.  Such  action  shall  be  commenced 
no  earlier  than  the  60th  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  plaintiff  gives  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary and  other  department,  agency  or  in- 
strumentality that  the  plaintiff  will  com- 
mence such  action.  Such  action  shall  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  alleged  violation  occurred.  In 
any  action  under  this  Section,  the  United 
States  or  the  State,  or  both,  if  not  a  party 
may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 
United  States,  its  departments,  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  shall  be  subject  to  only 
such  injunctive  relief  as  may  be  imposed  by 
the  court  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  this  Act  and  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding.  Such  compliance  shall  be  en- 
forced giving  due  regard  to  the  need  for  expe- 
ditious clean-up  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  this  Act. 

81 10(H).  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

(/Ka)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
a  Report,   in  detail,  describing  compliance 


with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  Report 
shall  include  the  comments  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  be  submitted  to  the  Defense 
Committees  of  Congress. 


GRASSLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1076 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Burns)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3116,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  68.  line  20.  after  iaw.  "  insert  the 
following:  "the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
not  obligate  funds  after  December  31.  1993. 
for  entering  into  any  sealift  contract  or 
charter  under  which  the  Secretary,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  is  to  pay.  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor,  compensation  (including  reg- 
ular rate  pay.  overtime  rate  pay.  and  other 
pay-related  benefits)  with  respect  to  a  sea- 
man billet  at  a  total  cost  that  exceeds  the 
total  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
compensation  that  is  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  a  com- 
parable military  billet  reserved  for.  or  filled 
by.  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  ". 


NUNN  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1077 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  Mr.  NUNN,  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Thur.mond,  Mr.  Bingaman,  and 
Mr.  SMITH)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3116.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  title 
III  of  this  Act.  $50,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1996  for  the  Department  of  Defense  Pilot 
Mentor-Protege  Program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 831  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law 
101-510:  10  U.S.C.  2301  note),  as  amended:  Pro- 
v:ded.  That  funds  made  available  may  be 
used  by  a  military  service  or  a  Defense  agen- 
cy to  reimburse  costs  incurred  by  a  contrac- 
tor (or  subcontractor)  under  an  approved 
contract  line  item  for  the  provision  of 
mentoring  assistance  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved Mentor-Protege  Program  devel- 
opmental assistance  agreement. 


WARNER  (AND  KERRY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1078 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerry)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3116.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  45.  line  15.  before  the  period,  insert 
■■:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  heading.  $4,600,000  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  the  design  and  dem- 
onstration of  the  Yankee  Methanol 
Plantship  " 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  SIMON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1079 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SiMON)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3116.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  12  on  page  17, 


D'AMATO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1080 
Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  D'AMATO.  for 
himself,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Moynihan) 
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propooeU  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3116.  supra;  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place: 

•  Sec.  .  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
should  investigate  whether  any  Federal 
criminal  civil  rights  laws  were  violated  as  a 
result  of  (1)  the  murder  of  Yankel  Rosen- 
baum  on  August  19.  1991.  and  (2)  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  murder  and  ac- 
companying riots  in  Crown  Heights." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


NOTICE  OF  ADDITION  TO  HEARING 
SCHEDULE 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  an  additional  measure  has  been 
added  to  the  hearing  previously  an- 
nounced for  October  27.  1993,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  additional  measure  to  be 
considered  is  S.  1574,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Coastal  Heritage 
Trail  Route  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday.  October  27,  1993,  beginning 
at  2  p.m  in  room  366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington, 
DC. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Dionne 
Thompson  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202)  224-5925. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  TIME 
CHANGE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  .MI.NERAL  RESOLRCES  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  PRODUCTION  COMMITTEE  ON  EN- 
ERGY AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  my  colleagues  and 
the  public  that  the  oversight  hearing 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and 
Production  will  now  take  place  at  9:30 
a.m.  The  hearing  previously  had  been 
scheduled  for  2  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  ocean  mining  tech- 
nology 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day. November  4,  1993,  9:30  a.m.  at  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  First  and  C  Streets  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC  20510,  Atten- 
tion: Heather  Hart. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Lisa  Vehmas  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  (202)  224-7555. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet  on  Oc- 
tober 21.  1993,  at  10  a.m.  on  NAFTA  im- 
plementing legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  9:30  a.m..  October 
21.  1993.  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  447. 
the  Insular  Areas  Policy  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CCMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  meet 
today  at  10  a.m.  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  legislation  authorizing  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  and  1995  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  and  of  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Thursday.  October  21.  1993.  at 
9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a  nomination  hearing 
on  Victor  Tomseth,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Laos. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CO.MMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  for  a  hearing  on 
legislative  issues  related  to  the  regula- 
tion of  dietary  supplements,  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  October  21. 
1993.  at  2:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CLEAN  AIR  AND  NUCLEAR 
REGULATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Clean  Air  and  Nuclear 
Regulation.  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Thursday.  October  21.  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m..  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  implementation  of  the  acid  rain 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCO.MMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION.  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  October  21.  1993.  at  9  a.m..  for  an  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  S.  285.  Of- 
fice of  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement Reauthorization  Act.  and  S. 
1125,  Safe  School  Act  of  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  .JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Justice  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  October  21, 
1993,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  markup. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SECURITIES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Securities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 
Thursday.  October  21.  1993.  at  10  a.m.  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  accounting 
treatment  of  employee  stock  options. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CHINA  TRIP  REPORT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  last  Au- 
gust I  visited  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  Hong  Kong,  accompanied  by 
a  group  of  Montana  business  execu- 
tives. During  this  trip.  I  met  with  an 
array  of  senior  Chinese  officials,  in- 
cluding President  Jiang  Zemin.  In 
these  meetings  I  discussed  environ- 
mental protection,  human  rights,  trade 
issues,  and  prospects  for  China's  most- 
favored-nation  tariff  status. 

One  week  ago  I  completed  a  formal 
report  on  the  trip,  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  Members  of  Congress,  admin- 
istration officials  and  others  concerned 
with  American  policy  toward  China.  It 
reviews  the  meetings  I  held  in  Beijing. 
Chengdu.  Lhasa.  Hong  Kong. 
Guangzhou,  and  Shenzhen,  and  makes 
some  recommendations  on  our  policies 
regarding  MFN  status,  human  rights, 
the  environment,  weapons  prolifera- 
tion, and  trade. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  report  with 
all  Members  of  Congress  who  have  an 
interest  in  these  issues,  and  thus  ask 
that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  report  follows: 


CHINA  Trip  Report  of  senator  Ma.k  Baucus 
(Covering  Visits  to  Beijing,  Chengdu.  Lhasa. 
Hong  Kong.  Guangzhou,  and  Shenzhen.  Au- 
gust 15-28.  1993) 

executive  summary 

Last  August  I  visited  China,  stopping  In 
Beijing.  Chengdu.  Lhasa.  Guangzhou  and 
Shenzhen  to  meet  senior  Chinese  national, 
provincial  and  municipal  officials.  I  also 
spoke  with  elected  and  appointed  officials  in 
Japan.  Hong  Kong,  exiled  dissidents  and 
leaders  of  the  Japanese.  Chinese.  Hong  Kong 
and  US  business  communities. 

My  goals  on  the  trip  were  as  follows: 

To  stress  to  Chinese  officials  the  impor- 
tance of  meeting  the  President's  MFN  condi- 
tions; 

To  seek  opportunities  for  cooperation  in 
environmental  protection; 

To  push  for  a  more  balanced  trade  rela- 
tionship; and 

To  discuss  human  rights  issues,  including 
both  broajd  questions  and  individual  priority 
cases. 

My  conversations  led  me  to  four  major 
conclusiolis; 

1.  MFX  Conditions— First,  my  stay  rein- 
forced my  view  that  US-China  promotes 
human  rights  and  environmental  protection 
as  well  as  prosperity.  Trade  and  economic  re- 
form hava  made  Chinese  citizens  freer  today 
than  at  any  time  since  communist  rule  in 
China  began,  and  I  believe  economic  growth 
is  makinff  political  change  inevitable.  Re- 
voking MFN  would  retard  this  process  and 
damage  the  American  and  Chinese  econo- 
mies. If  China  meets  the  MFN  conditions 
President  Clinton  imposed  last  May.  I  would 
urge  that  we  avoid  renewed  or  additional 
conditions  next  year. 

2.  i,"niirof!mef!(— Second,  the  environment 
should  become  as  central  to  our  China  policy 
as  trade,  security  and  human  rights.  China  is 
entering  an  environmental  crisis  that  will 
affect  the  whole  world,  and  if  we  are  to  help 
avert  a  catastrophe  we  must  make  scientific 
cooperation,  environmental  aid  and  sales  of 
environmental  technology  a  top  priority. 

3.  Human  Rights— Pressure  for  human 
rights  is  effective.  If  my  experience  is  a 
guide.  Chinese  leaders  have  become  willing 
to  discuss  broad  issues  and  accept  appeals  for 
individual  prisoners  without  protesting  it  as 

•interference  in  internal  affairs."  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  individual  prisoners  of  con- 
science benefit  from  appeals  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, non-governmental  organizations 
and  private  citizens. 

4.  Trade— Trade  with  China  will  grow  more 
quickly  if  we  press  on  market  access,  intel- 
lectual property  rights  and  barriers  to  agri- 
cultural products.  However,  most  American 
business  leaders  I  met  said  that  US  govern- 
ment actions  like  threats  to  MFN  and  bans 
on  trade  development  aid— not  Chinese  pro- 
tectionism—are the  most  significant  barriers 
to  the  Chinese  market. 

Engagement  With  China — 
Transcending  these  individual  issues,  how- 
ever, is  the  imperative  that  we  remain  en- 
gaged with  China.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
Mike  Mansfield  gave  the  first  Mansfield  Lee-  ■ 
ture  on  International  Affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana.  He  spoke  about  American 
policy  toward  China,  calling  it  -the  great 
void  in  the  foreign  relations  of  this  nation." 
In  that  era.  we  tried  to  isolate  China  by  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  Chinese  government, 
banning  .\merican  private  travel  to  China, 
and  imposing  a  unilateral  embargo  on  trade 
with  China. 

Senator  Mansfield  concluded  that  the  pol- 
icy was  a  failure;  it  did  not  make  the  Chi- 
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nese  government  more  democratic,  more  re- 
spectful of  human  rights,  or  more  respon- 
sible in  foreign  policy.  It  would  not  improve 
China's  record  on  human  rights,  it  would  not 
open  the  Chinese  market,  it  would  not  end 
the  sale  of  advanced  weapons  to  unstable 
countries,  and  it  would  not  protect  the  envi- 
ronment. And  today,  unlike  1968.  it  would 
have  serious  consequences  for  our  economy. 

During  my  visit  I  told  Chinese  officials,  as 
an  opponent  of  legislative  conditions  on 
Most  Favored  Nation  status,  that  the  condi- 
tions Piesident  Clinton  placed  on  MFN  sta- 
tus this  May  were  achievable  and  were  not 
designed  to  provoke  a  crisis;  but  that  they 
are  also  serious  conditions.  My  hosts  re- 
ceived me  hospitably  and  discussed  this  and 
other  sensitive  issues  without  rancor.  I  be- 
lieve they  understand  this  message  and  are 
prepared  to  take  some  steps  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions. 

But  four  months  have  gone  by.  and  I  would 
say  that  at  this  point.  China  has  not  made 
the  'overall  significant  progress  '  required 
by  the  Executive  Order.  If  this  is  still  the 
case  next  May.  we  will  face  a  difficult  and 
painful  decision. 

In  the  coming  months,  all  concerned  with 
China  policy— whether  in  government, 
human  rights  and  environmental  groups, 
academia  or  business— must  stress  the  need 
for  further  steps  on  the  conditions.  And  next 
year,  we  should  resist  the  temptation  to  im- 
pose conditions  beyond  those  of  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  Amendment  Instead,  as  Ambassador 
Burton  Levin  told  me  in  Hong  Kong,  we 
should  recognize  that  trade  is  already  con- 
tributing to  freedom  and  reform  in  China. 
And  we  should  let  it  continue  to  do  so. 
TRIP  report 
/.  Introduction 

This  August  I  visited  Japan.  China.  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore,  accompanied  by  a  dele- 
gation of  Montana  business  executives  and 
two  staff  members.  The  trip  centered  on  an 
eleven-day  visit  to  China,  beginning  August 
18th  and  ending  on  the  28th.  This  visit  in- 
cluded stops  in  Beijing.  Chengdu.  Lhasa. 
Hong  Kong.  Guangzhou  and  Shenzhen. 

A.  Trip  Goals: 

My  goals  were  as  follows: 

(1)  to  stress  to  Chinese  officials  the  impor- 
tance of  meeting  the  President's  MFN  condi- 
tions; 

(2)  to  seek  opportunities  for  cooperation  in 
trade  and  environmental  protection; 

(3)  to  push  for  a  more  balanced  trade  rela- 
tionship; and 

(4>  to  discuss  human  rights  issues,  includ- 
ing both  broad  questions  and  individual  pri- 
ority cases. 

B.  Conclusions — 

The  central  conclusion  I  drew  from  this 
trip  is  that,  for  reasons  of  national  interest 
and  sound  policy,  the  United  States  must  re- 
main engaged  in  Asia  in  general  and  China  in 
particular.  Failure  to  remain  engaged  would 
harm  our  interests  in  terms  of  economic  and 
commercial  goals,  environmental  protection, 
national  security  and  human  rights. 

More  specifically.  I  make  four  rec- 
ommendations: 

1.  MF.\'  Conditions— First.  MFN  status  is 
good  for  both  America  and  China.  The  com- 
mercial benefits  of  trade  with  China  for  the 
United  States  are  obvious;  and  open  trade 
promotes  human  rights  as  well  as  prosperity 
in  China.  President  Clinton  imposed  achiev- 
able conditions  on  China's  MFN  status  last 
June,  and  should  hold  China  to  those  condi- 
tions. But  if  China  meets  them  this  year.  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  in  our  interest,  or 
serve  the  cause  of  human  rights  in  China,  to 
renew  the  Executive  Order  or  impose  new 
conditions. 


2.  £nitironmen(— Second,  environmental 
protection  must  become  as  important  a  part 
of  our  China  policy  as  human  rights,  secu- 
rity and  trade.  China  is  undergoing  an  envi- 
ronmental crisis  as  spectacular  as  its  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  must  make  scientific  co- 
operation and  sale  of  environmental  tech- 
nology a  top  priority.  To  this  end.  we  should 
immediately  end  restrictions  on  environ- 
mental aid  to  China. 

3.  Human  Rights— Pressure  for  human 
rights  is  important  and  appropriate.  U.S.  ad- 
vocacy of  human  rights  has  helped  win  free- 
dom for  individual  dissidents  and  put  human 
rights  permanently  on  the  international 
agenda.  If  my  experience  is  a  guide.  Chinese 
leaders  have  become  willing  to  discuss  the 
issue,  accept  appeals  for  individual  pris- 
oners, and  discuss  the  Tibetan  question  with- 
out protesting  on  the  grounds  of  "inter- 
ference in  internal  affairs.  "  The  problems 
are  real,  we  can  win  improvements,  and  we 
should  continue  to  push  for  them. 

4.  Trade— The  economic  benefits  of  US- 
China  trade  are  already  important,  and  will 
grow  it  we  continue  to  press  on  market  ac- 
cess, intellectual  property  rights  and  bar- 
riers to  farm  products.  But  U.S.  business 
considers  US  government  actions  like  the 
MFN  conditions  and  bans  on  trade  develop- 
ment aid— not  Chinese  protectionism— the 
most  significant  barrier  to  the  Chinese  mar- 
ket. Progress  on  exports  will  remain  slow  if 
we  continue  these  policies  indefinitely. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  issues 
and  several  other  questions  follows. 
//.  .Uf.V  Status  for  China 

One  of  my  main  goals  was  to  stress  to  Chi- 
na's leaders  the  importance  of  meeting 
President  Clinton's  MFN  conditions.  I  raised 
this  with  virtually  every  official  I  met.  I  at- 
tempted to  make  clear  that,  as  an  opponent 
of  legislation  to  condition  MFN  status.  I 
view  the  conditions  as  achievable  and  not  de- 
signed to  provoke  confrontation;  but  also  as 
serious  conditions  which  may  lead  to  revok- 
ing MFN  next  year.  I  urged  the  American 
business  community  to  Beijing  and  Hong 
Kong  to  do  the  same. 

A.  Current  MF.X  Situation— 

I  left  China  feeling  that  the  people  I  met 
understood,  and  would  take  steps  to  meet 
the  conditions.  Time  will  tell  whether  I  am 
correct.  But  as  of  today.  I  do  not  think  China 
has  made  "overall  significant  progress  "  on 
the  conditions  in  the  Executive  Orders  sec- 
ond section,  and  may  also  not  be  in  full  com- 
pliance with  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing on  prison  labor  exports. 

Should  this  be  the  case  next  May,  the 
President  will  have  to  decide  whether  to  re- 
voke MFN.  Renewing  MFN  might  damage 
U.S.  foreign  policy  credibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  revoking  it  would  harm  both  commer- 
cial interests  and  our  long-term  prospect  of 
ifood  relations  with  China.  The  latter  may 
not  be  of  overriding  importance  in  itself,  but 
would  gravely  damage  prospects  for  coopera- 
tion on  the  environment,  regional  security 
issues,  weapons  proliferation,  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council,  immigration,  protecting  intel- 
lectual property  and  other  areas. 

Furthermore,  as  trade  with  China  grows, 
the  cost  of  revoking  MFN  will  grow  with  it. 
Year  by  year,  it  will  cost  more  jobs  and  do 
more  harm  to  the  U.S.  and  Chinese  econo- 
mies. This  would  also  be  a  blow  to  freedom 
in  China.  Economic  growth  and  reform  are 
making  the  lives  of  China's  people  better. 
Chinese  people  are  freer  to  travel,  meet  for- 
eigners, and  in  general  to  make  decisions 
that  affect  their  lives  than  at  any  time  since 
the  foundation  of  the  People's  Republic. 
Trade    with    the    U.S.— thus    retention    of 
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MFN— promotes  this  growth  of  freedom:  and 
conversely,  crippling  our  trade  would  hurt  it 
Thus,  I  very  strongly  believe  that  after  this 
year  we  should  move  beyond  the  MFN  issue 
B.  Recommendation— 

The  Presidents  Executive  Order  has  broad 
support  m  the  United  States.  While  it  has 
not  brought  overall  significant  progress  thus 
far.  we  should  continue  to  hold  China  to  its 
conditions.  But  after  this  year,  we  should 
not  renew  it  or  impose  new  conditions  on 
Most  Favored  Nation  status. 

///.  Make  Environment  a  Top  Priority 
A.  THe  Chinese  Environmental  Crisis— 
Chinas  economic  growth  is  a  well-known 
phenomenon.  Its  environmental  con- 
sequences are  less  widely  recognized.  Yet  the 
Chinese  environmental  crisis  is  as  important 
to  U.S.  interests  as  trade,  security  and 
human  rights,  and  it  should  be  an  equally 
central  focus  of  our  China  policy  debate.  The 
following  are  only  some  examples  of  the 
problem: 

When  I  visited  Tokyo.  MITIs  Vice  Min- 
ister for  International  Affairs  told  me  that 
the  sulfuric  acid  created  by  coal-fired  Chi- 
nese power  plants  threatens  not  only  China 
but  Korea  and  Japan  Qu  Geping.  Chairman 
of  the  Environment  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress,  agreed  and  said  it 
already  hurts  Chinese  agriculture 

By  2010.  if  coal  power  capacity  grows  at  Its 
projected  annual  rate  of  nearly  10%.  China 
will  become  the  world's  largest  contributor 
to  global  warming. 

The  Yellow  Sea  is  seriously  threatened.  A 
foreign  Service  officer  I  met  told  me  that  the 
water  in  Dalian  harbor  is  dyed  an  unnatu- 
rally brilliant  blue  by  cobalt  discharges  from 
a  local  factory. 

Water  pollution  is  at  crisis  levels  through- 
out China.  Guangdong  Governor  Zhu  Senlin 
said,  for  example,  that  only  six  of  the  twenty 
largest  cities  in  his  province  have  waste- 
water treatment  plants. 

Affluence  is  also  causing  rapid  loss  of  bio- 
diversity. Our  current  dispute  over  Chins's 
;'medicinar*'  use  of  rhino  horn  and  tiger 
bones  is  an  example.  Guangdong  Province's 
legislature  outlawed  hunting  last  month  to 
stop  local  restaurants  from  buying  wild  ani- 
mals for  expensive  dinners. 

Other  problems  are  equally  serious.  Deng 
Nan  and  Qu  Geping  cited  river  siltation:  de- 
forestation: sewage  treatment:  urban  smog 
as  auto  ownership  grows  by  12%  a  year;  con- 
sequent high  incidence  of  respiratory  dis- 
ease: noise  pollution;  and  other  areas  as  well. 
China  needs  and  will  accept  help  on  these 
problems  Mr.  Qu  told  me  China  has  quad- 
rupled the  proportion  of  GNP  devoted  to  en- 
vironmental protection  since  the  early  1980s 
from  0.2%  to  0.8%.  But  while  I  think  the 
central  government  appreciates  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis— the  State  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Commission  has  even  translated  Vice 
President  Gores  book  'Earth  in  the  Bal- 
ance" into  Chinese— as  economic  reform  pro- 
ceeds the  growing  power  of  provinces  and  lo- 
calities will  make  it  harder  to  enforce  envi- 
ronmental laws.  An  example  is  the  recent 
riot  in  Gansu  province,  caused  by  a  local  fac- 
tory's refusal  to  stop  emissions  of  hazardous 
waste  and  the  local  governments  inability 
to  enforce  the  law  As  the  economy  grows— 
even  if  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  13.9%  so  far 
this  year— the  crisis  will  worsen. 

Environmental  experts  like  Qu  Geping  and 
Deng  Nan.  along  with  political  leaders  like 
President  Jiang  Zemin.  Sichuan  Governor 
Xiao  Yang  and  Guangdong  Governor  Zhu 
Senlin  agreed  with  this  analysis.  They  were 
also  eager  for  more  scientific  cooperation 
and   purchases   of  mid-level   environmental 


technologies  from  American  firms.  Deng  Nan 
cited  clean  coal  technology  and  R&D  assist- 
ance as  top  priorities.  Qu  Geping  suggested 
legal  exchanges  with  American  environ- 
mental legislators  and  lawyers  We  should  do 
all  we  can  to  meet  these  requests. 

B.  Environmental  Technology  Sates— 

This  offers  American  business  and  science 
an  important  opportunity  By  promoting 
sales  of  clean  power  plants,  waste  water 
treatment,  sewage  treatment,  environmental 
monitoring  equipment  and  hazardous  waste 
cleanup,  we  can  both  help  protect  the  Asian 
environment  and  promote  economic  growth 
in  America. 

Some  immediate  opportunities  include: 

Pou'er— China  plans  to  nearly  double  its 
power  capacity,  from  165  gigawatts  to  300 
gigawatts.  by  the  year  2000.  This  will  mean 
$90  billion  in  capital  spending.  Today  China's 
coal-powered  plants  produce  sixteen  million 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  a  year  American  tech- 
nology can  make  sure  this  contributes  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  to  acid  rain  and  global  warm- 
ing. 

Mass  rran«t— Fourteen  Chinese  cities  plan 
to  build  light  rail  systems  within  the  same 
period. 

/Iffricu/ture— Sichuan  Province  agricultural 
officials  told  me  their  province  suffers  from 
runoff  of  pesticiae  residues  and  contamina- 
tion of  groundwater.  To  solve  these  prob- 
lems, they  expressed  great  interest  in  both 
low  impact  chemicals  and  non-chemical  pest 
control  technology  developed  by  American 
agricultural  science. 

American  business  should  take  all  of  these 
very  seriously.  There  are  many  more.  Con- 
versely, of  course,  breaking  trade  relations 
by  revoking  MFN  would  make  environ- 
mental technology  sales  very  difficult. 

C.  End  Restrictions  on  Environmental  Aid  to 
China— 

The  US.  government  must  make  environ- 
mental cooperation  and  technical  assistance 
a  top  priority.  We  already  have  several  suc- 
cessful, albeit  underfunded,  joint  US-China 
environmental  projects.  For  example.  EPA  is 
working  with  a  Chinese  company  in  Beijing 
to  produce  an  energy-efficient  mass-market 
refrigerator  that  does  not  use 
chlorofluorocarbons.  EPA  also  has  joint 
projects  with  China  to  find  ways  to  capture 
methane  from  coal  beds  for  fuel,  and  to  de- 
velop energy-efficient  lighting  systems  for 
Chinese  buildings. 

These  are  important  and  worthwhile  pro- 
grams. But  we  also  ban  some  forms  of  envi- 
ronmental aid.  because  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is  now  forbidden  from 
spending  money  in  China.  This  means, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Asian  Environ- 
mental Partnership  cannot  operate  in  China. 
Hong  Kong  consular  staff  told  me  that 
Guangdong  Province  officials  have  come  to 
the  consulate  for  environmental  advice  from 
AEP  and  had  to  be  turned  away. 

This  ban  has  no  good  effects.  It  hurts  US 
business,  which  loses  a  chance  to  market  en- 
vironmental products:  ordinary  Chinese  peo- 
ple, who  suffer  from  pollution:  and  Hong 
Kong  and  neighboring  countries.  And  it  does 
nothing  to  promote  human  rights  or  politi- 
cal reform. 

As  a  general  principle.  I  believe  we  should 
consider  environmental  assistance  as  a  non- 
political  issue,  much  as  we  view  disaster  re- 
lief or  medical  aid.  And  at  a  time  when  US- 
China  relations  are  dominated  by  rancorous 
conflicts  over  number  of  issues,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  a  chance  to  show  a  positive  side 
to  the  relationship  by  lifting  the  ban  on  AID 
money  for  environmental  purposes.  I  am  in- 
formed that  this  can  be  done  by  executive 


action— in  fact  could  be  done  before  Presi- 
dent Clinton  meets  President  Jiang  at  the 
Seattle  APEC  Conference.  I  strongly  urge 
the  Administration  to  take  this  opportunity. 
IV.  Human  Rights 

A.  Discussions  tvtth  Chinese  Officials— 

I  raised  human  rights  with  most  of  the  of- 
ficials I  met  I  gave  lists  of  specific  prisoners 
of  conscience  to  President  Jiang  Zemin.  Jus- 
tice Minister  Xiao  Yang,  and  Deng  Nan.  all 
of  whom  accepted  the  appeal:  and  I  gave  a 
separate  list  of  Tibetan  prisoners  to  Tibet's 
Deputy  Party  Secretary  Raidi.  asking  him  to 
pass  it  to  Party  Secretary  Chen  Kuiyuan.  I 
also  raised  broader  issues,  including  the  pos- 
sibility of  giving  Red  Cross  access  to  prisons 
and  abolishing  -counter-revolutionary" 
crimes. 

With  few  exceptions,  they  discussed  these 
issues  in  depth  and  without  rancor.  While  I 
won  no  promises  of  improvement.  I  also  got 
no  angry  lectures  on  sovereignty  or  internal 
affairs.  I  also  encountered  some  signs  that 
changes  might  be  possible. 

Justice  Minister  Xiao  Yang,  for  example, 
conceded  that  'hundreds  of  cases  "  of  abuse 
of  civil  rights  occur  each  year,  although  he 
argued  that  his  Ministry  is  trying  to  elimi- 
nate them  and  has  established  a  special  in- 
vestigative team  on  the  issue.  He  also  ex- 
pressed interest  in  exchanging  views  on  legal 
issues  with  American  experts— in  particular 
meeting  Attorney  General  Reno— and  said 
the  National  People's  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  change  China's  prison  laws  to 
allow  Red  Cross  visits. 

B.  Discussions  with  Dissidents— 

I  also  spoke  with  exiled  dissident  leaders  in 
Hong  Kong  My  talks  with  them  indicated 
that  while  there  has  been  no  dramatic  dete- 
rioration in  China's  treatment  of  dissent  or 
in  prison  conditions,  neither  has  there  been 
any  dramatic  improvement  since  the  Execu- 
tive Order  last  May. 

Many  dissidents  argued  strongly  and  per- 
suasively that  American  pressure  on  human 
rights  has  had  an  effect  on  Chinese  leaders, 
and  led  to  release  or  better  treatment  of 
many  prisoners  of  conscience.  It  is  very  hard 
to  believe,  for  example,  that  the  release  of 
Wei  Jingsheng  just  before  the  Olympics  deci- 
sion would  have  occurred  without  years  of 
action  on  his  behalf  by  Chinese.  American 
and  other  human  rights  activities. 

But  no  dissident  said  revoking  MFN  would 
promote  human  rights  or  political  reform. 
Rather,  those  who  spoke  of  the  issue  said 
economic  contact  is  good  for  human  rights. 
Labor  leader  Han  Dongfang.  for  example, 
said  American  companies  in  China  can  help 
promote  worker  rights  and  more  reasonable 
labor-management  relations.  He  also  said 
that  while  he  viewed  MFN  as  an  internal 
American  policy  issue,  as  a  Chinese  citizen 
he  hoped  China  would  keep  its  MFN  status. 

C.  Trade  and  Human  Rights— 

Pressure  by  US  government  officials  and 
private  human  rights  groups  promotes 
human  rights  in  China.  I  strongly  support 
President  Clinton's  effort  to  make  it  a  more 
prominent  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  our 
China  policy  in  particular.  However,  we  will 
make  a  tragic  mistake  if  we  fail  to  recognize 
that  trade  and  economic  engagement  are  not 
neutral— that  in  fact,  they  promote  human 
rights  and  political  freedom. 

Former  Ambassador  to  Burma  and  Hong 
Kong  Consul  General  Burton  Levin  noted 
that  economic  reform  has  already  given  Chi- 
nese an  unprecedented  degree  of  personal 
freedom  in  daily  life.  He  argued  persuasively 
that  in  time— as  in  Taiwan  and  South 
Korea— trade  and  economic  growth  will  help 
create  a  strong  middle-class  constituency  for 
hufnan  rights  and  democracy. 
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Using  MFN  status  as  a  tool  may  resolve 
some  individual  priority  cases.  That  is  no 
small  accomplishment.  But  a  genuine  trans- 
formation in  Chinese  government  can  only 
come  through  internal  processes.  Using  MFN 
to  create  these  processes  is  unlikely  to  suc- 
ceed. At  the  same  time,  it  risks  cutting  off 
trade,  hurting  the  economy  and  costing  jobs 
in  both  countries,  and  retarding  rather  than 
promoting  changes. 

D  Political  Reform  in  China  and  Hong 
Kong— 

1.  Prospects  for  Political  Change  in  China— 
To  this  date.  Chinas  economic  reform  has 
not  been  matched  by  political  reform.  And 
Chinas  economic  performance  over  the  past 
few  years  has  made  it  fashionable  in  Asia  to 
argue  that  economic  reform  must  precede 
political  change,  and  that  the  "Chinese 
model"  of  transition  from  communism  is  su- 
perior to  the  Russian  model. 

I  do  not  agree.  Rather.  I  believe  failure  to 
make  political  reforms  ensures  a  fundamen- 
tally unstable  political  situation.  This  May's 
riot  in  Renshou  County,  just  south  of 
Chengdu,  shows  a  possible  consequence  of 
leaving  people  no  peaceful  way  to  make 
changes  in  government.  Should  China's  eco- 
nomic growth  slow,  failure  to  make  political 
reforms  may  have  serious  consequences. 

2.  US  Options  in  China  and  Hong  Kong- 
There  is  relatively  little  the  United  States 
can  to  promote  change  in  China  proper.  Our 
attempts  to  "change  China"  over  the  past 
century  have  been  futile  and  often  dan- 
gerous But  we  could  take  at  least  two  mod- 
est and  appropriate  steps. 

One  is  proceeding  with  plans  to  expand 
broadcasts  of  accurate  and  unbiased  news  to 
China,  through  expanded  VOA  service  or  the 
proposed  Asian  Democracy  Radio  The  other 
!s  showing  public  support  for  democracy  in 
Hong  Kong. 

As  I  said  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Hong  Kong.  Governor  Patten's  reforms  are 
morally  right  and— in  that  they  will  guaran- 
tee the  rule  of  law  after  1997— make  good 
business  Sense  Public  support  for  this  proc- 
ess from  the  United  States,  through  the 
Hong  Kong  Policy  Act  and  when  appropriate 
elsewhere,  will  help. 

V.  Tibet 

A.  Description  of  Tibet  Visit — 

My  visit  to  Lhasa  contrasted  with  the 
other  stops  in  almost  every  way.  First,  local 
authorities  were  plainly  not  eager  to  meet 
with  me  1  made  repeated  requests  to  meet 
the  top  official.  Tibetan  Communist  Party 
Secretary  Chen  Kuiyuan,  but  was  told  on  my 
first  day  Jn  Lhasa  that  he  was  busy,  and  on 
the  second  that  he  was  not  in  town.  I  was 
given  only  two  meetings,  and  those  were 
scheduled  late  in  the  afternoon  on  the  second 
day  of  my  stay. 

Second,  my  hosts  tried  hard  (and  generally 
successfully)  to  control  my  movements  and 
limit  my  freedom  to  speak  informally  with 
ordinary  people  Whenever  I  left  the  hotel,  in 
fact,  police  and  minor  local  officials  sepa- 
rated me  not  only  from  Tibetans  but  from 
my  staff  aides  and  the  Chengdu  consular  offi 
cer  who  accompanied  me  to  Lhasa. 

Obviously  these  efforts  limited  the  value  of 
my  stay  in  Lhasa.  Despite  this.  I  noted  many 
troubling  signs.  There  is  a  large  military 
presence  in  and  around  Lhasa.  At  least  two 
plainly  obvious  video  cameras  are  mounted 
on  buildings  in  the  Barkhor  area.  When  I  was 
taken  to  visit  the  Jokhang  Temple  in  central 
Lhasa,  the  market  square  in  front  of  the 
temple  was  filled  with  plainclothes  police. 
Tibetan  Deputy  Party  Secretary  Raidi  gave 
me  a  much  more  hard-line  view  of  Tibetan 
policy  than  did  President  Jiang  Zemin,  ap- 


pearing to  rule  out  not  only  independence  for 
Tibet,  but  any  modest  move  toward  greater 
autonomy.  All  in  all.  it  was  an  unsettling 
visit. 

B.  Tibet  and  MFN— 

The  President's  Executive  Order  calls  for 
■preserving  the  distinctive  religious  and  cul- 
tural heritage  of  Tibet  "  On  balance.  I  would 
say  China  is  meeting  this  condition.  There 
are  clear  efforts  to  renovate  historic  build- 
ings like  the  Jokhang  Temple  and  the  Potala 
Palace.  These  employ  Tibetan  craftsmen  and 
unskilled  workers.  Religious  shrines  openly 
display  pictures  of  His  Holine.ss  the  Dalai 
Lama,  and  merchants  sell  such  pictures  on 
the  street.  Last  July  China  opened  a  dia- 
logue with  the  Dalai  Lama's  elder  brother.  I 
am  told  that  new  monasteries  are  opening 
and  accepting  monks,  and  there  were  obvi- 
ously fairly  large  numbers  of  monks  at  the 
Potala.  the  Jokhang  and  on  the  street. 

It  is  harder  for  me  to  judge  the  degree  of 
ethnic  Chinese  presence  in  Tibet.  There  is 
clearly  a  large  Chinese  presence  in  Lhasa. 
The  city  has  many  new  buildings — although 
many  of  them  appeared  unused.  There  is  an 
empty  industrial  park  outside  Lhasa.  And 
there  are  many  newly  opened  shops  and  res- 
taurants. I  cannot  comment  on  the  reasons 
for  this  influx  or  whether  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment actively  promotes  it.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve it  causes  great  resentment  among  Ti- 
betans: and  if  Lhasa  is  an  example  of  Tibet 
as  a  whole,  it  is  quite  likely  the  principal 
threat  to  Tibetan  culture. 

C.  US  Policy— 

Present  U.S.  policy  calls  for  genuine  au- 
tonomy for  Tibet  with  the  PRC  and  talks 
without  preconditions  between  China  and 
the  Dalai  Lama.  It  would  be  highly  irrespon- 
sible, and  likely  damaging  to  the  Tibetan 
people,  if  we  went  beyond  this  to  give  China 
the  impression  that  we  hope  to  break  up  the 
PRC.  President  Clinton's  policy  stresses  con- 
cern for  human  and  minority  rights,  but  does 
not  make  promises  we  cannot  fulfill.  This 
strikes  the  right  balance  and  I  support  it. 
VI.  Weapons  Proliferation 

I  did  not  discuss  proliferation  in  detail  in 
any  of  my  meetings,  although  the  issue  did 
come  up  in  my  talk  with  Foreign  Minister 
Qian.  However,  the  M-11  missile  question 
and  the  Yin  He  case  both  came  to  a  head 
while  I  was  in  China. 

There  was  obviously  a  mistaken  intel- 
ligence report  at  some  point  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Yin  He  dispute.  But  given  this  mis- 
taken information,  the  Administration  took 
appropriate  action.  I  also  endorse  the  sanc- 
tions imposed  in  retaliation  for  the  alleged 
M-11  sale.  It  is  healthy  that  we  treated  both 
specific  cases  outside  the  MFN  framework, 
and  I  do  not  propose  any  change  in  our  pol- 
icy on  the  general  issue  of  proliferation. 

However,  the  strategic  goal  of  non- 
proliferation  policy  is  to  reduce  the  chance 
of  war  and  its  bloodiness  should  it  come,  not 
ensure  compliance  with  international  con- 
ventions for  their  own  sake.  While  it  is  es- 
sential to  hold  China  to  its  word  on  these 
conventions.  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  concentrating  only  on  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Chinese  arms  sales  to 
Burma.  Iran  or  other  outlaw  governments 
may  be  more  like  to  cause  war  and  suffering 
than,  for  example,  the  alleged  Mil  missile 
sale  to  Pakistan.  We  should  not  allow  the 
tactical  goal  of  adherence  to  MTCR  or  other 
international  treaties  to  obscure  the  main 
goal  of  reducing  the  risk  of  war. 
VIJ.  Trade  Jssues 

A.  What  IS  Right  m  US-China  Trade— 
Our   debates   over   US-China    trade   policy 
focus  heavily  on  problems.  That  is  not  inap- 


propriate, because  there  are  many  problems 
to  solve.  But  we  should  remember  the  larger 
fact — China  is  the  world's  fastest  growing 
major  market  and  supports  a  huge  number  of 
jobs  in  the  United  States.  No  other  country 
will  give  up  this  market  for  any  reason.  Nei- 
ther should  we. 

Some  statistics  show  how  important  this 
market  is: 

China's  economy  grew  at  12.8%  last  year 
and  13.9%  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year. 

157.000  American  jobs  depend  on  exports  to 
China.  That  will  grow  as  China  imports  cap- 
ital equipment,  farm  products,  medical  tech- 
nology, aerospace  and  environmental  prod- 
ucts. 

China  now  supports  5.272  U.S.  investment 
projects. 

U.S.  companies  pledged  $8.1  billion  in  in- 
vestment in  China  last  year. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1993.  the  United 
States  exported  $4  billion  worth  of  good  to 
China. 

In  1992.  American  firms  signed  Chinese 
contracts  worth  $3.1  billion— a  figure  five 
times  that  of  1991. 

These  figures  show  that  many  things  are 
right  in  US-China  trade.  And  some  of  the 
problems  that  do  exist  are  caused  by  the  U.S. 
government.  That  said,  it  is  clear  that  unfair 
practices  on  the  part  of  China  and  Chinese 
firms  contribute  to  a  growing  trade  deficit, 
and  reduce  opportunities  for  American  ex- 
ports. 

Based  on  discussions  with  Chinese  trade  of- 
ficials. American  commercial  staff  and 
American  business  leaders,  I  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  on  our  trade  policy: 

B.  MFN — Again,  the  U.S.  business  commu- 
nity believes  the  MFN  dispute  is  the  largest 
single  barrier  to  the  Chinese  market.  Threat- 
ening MfN  status  makes  life  uncertain  for 
U.S.  business  and  weakens  our  exporters  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  countries.  If 
China  meets  the  President's  MFN  conditions 
this  year,  the  best  way  we  can  assist  Amer- 
ican exporters  is  to  move  beyond  the  MFN 
question. 

C.  COCOA/— Chinese  officials  consistently 
raised  our  COCOM  restrictions  on  high  tech- 
nology exports  as  a  reason  for  the  trade  defi- 
cit. In  actuality,  however,  these  restrictions 
cover  only  very  small  percentage  of  poten- 
tial exports.  We  have  legitimate  security 
concerns  about  Chinese  sales  of  dangerous 
technology,  and  until  we  are  confident  that 
they  will  cease  these  sales.  COCOM  per  se 
will  not  be  outmoded.  However,  a  small  frac- 
tion of  an  annual  export  total  of  $8  billion  is 
a  significant  amount  of  money.  That  frac- 
tion of  our  export  also  represents  a  toehold 
in  the  most  rapidly  expanding  high-tech 
markets.  COCOM  should  not  be  abolished, 
but  needs  thorough  review  and  overhaul. 

D.  Export  Assistance— hdiCV.  of  US  govern- 
ment export  assistance  also  creates  problems 
for  US  firms.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in 
the  bidding  for  the  Guangzhou  Metro  con- 
tract. In  this  competition,  the  U.S.  China 
Transit  Group,  and  American  consortium,  is 
bidding  for  $350  million  worth  of  business, 
virtually  all  of  which  would  be  export  of  U.S. 
manufactured  goods.  USCTG  is  at  a 
disdvanatge  because  the  German  government 
can  provide  soft  loans  and  training  for  Chi- 
nese Metro  employees  while  the  US  govern- 
ment cannot  make  a  comparable  offer. 

Export  and  investment  assistance  through 
the  Trade  Development  Agency  and  OPIC 
were  banned  after  Tiananmen  Square,  along 
with  money  provided  under  AID.  That  was  an 
understandable  and  appropriate  action  at  the 
time.  However,  in  practice  this  ban  has  had 
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no  appreciable  effect  on  human  rights 
should  seriously  consider  lifting  it. 

E  Bolster  Foreign  Commercial  Service— Re- 
gardless  of  our  decisions  on  OPIC  and  TDA. 
we  need  greater  US  diplomatic  involvement 
in  promoting  trade.  Asia  as  a  whole,  and 
China  in  particular,  are  the  world's  fastest- 
growing  markets,  and  we  are  not  paying 
enough  attention  to  the  commercial  implica- 
tions of  the  fact  for  the  United  States. 

The  Foreign  Commercial  Service  in  par- 
ticular is  understaffed,  given  Chinas  impor- 
tance as  a  trade  partner  and  business  oppor- 
tunity. China  has  only  eleven  FCS  officers— 
on  average,  one  for  every  100  million  people. 
They  are  doing  very  good  and  important 
work;  but  they  badly  need  reinforcement. 

Six  of  these  are  in  Beijing,  only  two  in 
Guangzhou,  the  center  of  South  China's  eco- 
nomic boom.  Hong  Kong,  one  of  the  eco- 
nomic centers  of  the  world,  has  only  three 
FCS  officers.  The  Chengdu  consulate's  com- 
mercial officer  (no  FCS  officer  is  present) 
must  also  cover  economic  and  political  de- 
velopments in  Sichuan.  Guizhou.  Yunnan 
and  Tibet  Sichua  alone  is  as  big  as  the  com- 
bined populations  of  Britain  and  France. 

F.  Market  /Iccesi— Market  access  remains  a 
problem,  but  it  seems  at  least  highly  pos- 
sible that  China  will  meet  most  of  its  Octo- 
ber 10th  deadlines  for  tariff  cuts  and  publica- 
tion of  import  regulations.  I  believe  USTR 
and  the  Administration  as  a  whole  have 
made  the  importance  of  these  deadlines  clear 
to  China,  and  I  tried  to  reinforce  that  mes- 
sage personally  in  meetings  with  a  number 
of  Trade  Ministry  officials.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  make  clear  to  the  Chinese  that  we 
are  ready  to  retaliate  if  they  do  not  respect 
these  deadlines. 

G.  GATT  Accession— GATT  accession  re- 
mains an  important  goal,  and  a  valuable 
lever  to  ensure  market  opening  We  should 
continue  working  with  China  to  promote 
GATT-oriented  reforms;  and  as  I  have  said  in 
the  past,  we  should  view  GATT  membership 
as  a  purely  economic  issue  which  should  not 
be  held  hostage  to  political  sensitivities. 
Just  as  Hong  Kong  is  a  GATT  party  but  not 
a  sovereign  state,  we  should  push  for  Tai- 
wan's entry  into  GATT  as  soon  as  possible. 

H.  Agricultural  Trade— Eliminating  barriers 
to  farm  exports  would  yield  immediate  ex- 
port benefits  to  the  U.S..  and  should  be  a  top 
priority  Much  of  this  issue,  in  particular  un- 
scientific -inspection  "  regulations,  is  cov- 
ered in  the  market  access  MOU.  However, 
there  are  at  least  two  issues  in  which  addi- 
tional pressure  could  help. 

First,  on  wheat  exports,  the  China  claim 
that  TCK  smut  would  affect  China's  wheat 
crop  is  a  long-standing  barrier  to  wheat  ex- 
ports with  no  scientific  justification.  We 
should  take  the  opportunity  offered  by  this 
November's  APEC  conference  in  Seattle  to 
ask  China  to  eliminate  it.  and  offer  to  pro- 
vide scientific  experts  from  USDA  or  an 
independent  source  if  that  would  help.  We 
should  also  push  for  the  Chinese  to  let  indi- 
vidual mills  buy  wheat  rather  than  making 
all  purchases  through  the  government 

Second,  we  should  ask  for  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  on  beef  Neighboring  coun- 
tries maintain  a  tariff  of  about  20%.  By  con- 
trast. China's  effective  tariff  is  now  70%. 
blocking  American  beef  from  an  important 
and  rapidly  expanding  market. 

I.  US  Policy  on  Textiles  Appropriate— The 
U.S.  has  rightly  taken  a  tough  approach  on 
textile  transshipment.  Chinese  firms  take 
unilateral  action  to  exceed  China's  quota.  If 
they  will  not  stop,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
respond  unilaterally. 

J.  Renew  Effort  on  Intellectual  Property —Fi- 
nally.  I  urge  a  very  strong  effort  this  year  to 


win  better  enforcement  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights,  in  particular  copyright. 

China  has  passed  laws,  as  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  requires;  but  has 
made  no  effort  to  enforce  them.  There  is  still 
no  decision  on  what  penalties  to  impose  for 
copyright  piracy  The  National  Copyright 
Administration,  its  enforcement  arm.  has 
only  27  people  and  is  shrinking  rather  than 
growing.  And  evidence  of  top-level  involve- 
ment in  piracy  is  mounting.  I  am  told,  for 
example,  that  the  governor  of  a  southern 
province  has  a  personal  financial  stake  in 
three  pirate  CD  factories;  and  that  the  son  of 
a  top  military  official  and  the  niece  of  a  po- 
litical leader  own  a  pirate  software  factory 
in  a  southern  city. 

Our  response  to  China's  failure  to  enforce 
these  laws  is  a  test  case  for  other  recent  Spe- 
cial 301  -success  stories"  like  Taiwan  and 
Thailand.  If  China  can  evade  the  intent  of 
the  listing  by  passing  a  law  and  then  failing 
to  enforce  it.  these  countries  will  be  less  in- 
clined to  enforce  their  own  laws.  If  enforce- 
ment does  not  improve  this  year,  we  should 
consider  a  second  Priority  Foreign  Country 
listing  for  China. 

VIII.  Conclusion 
The  US-China  relationship  involves  many 
issues.  We  have  common  interests  with  Chi- 
na's government  on  economic  growth,  re- 
gional security  and  environmental  protec- 
tion We  have  disputes  on  human  rights.  Ti- 
betan policy,  weapons  proliferation  and  bar- 
riers to  trade.  And  we  require  China's  co- 
operation on  still  others,  like  immigration, 
narcotics  and  endangered  species. 

After  this  trip.  I  believe  more  strongly 
than  ever  that  threatening  trade  by  linking 
all— or  indeed  any— of  these  issues  perma- 
nently to  MFN  status  is  the  wrong  approach. 
We  will  serve  ourselves,  and  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, far  better  if  we  remain  engaged  with 
China,  solve  our  problems  one  by  one.  and 
work  together  in  areas  where  we  can  do  so. 
Mike  Mansfield  made  this  point  twenty 
years  ago.  when  he  gave  the  first  Mansfield 
Lecture  on  International  Affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana.  In  that  era.  we  tried  to 
isolate  China.  We  refused  to  recognize  the 
Chinese  government,  banned  private  travel 
to  China,  and  imposed  a  unilateral  trade  em- 
bargo on  China. 

Mansfield  described  this  policy  as  "the 
great  void  in  the  foreign  relations  of  this  na- 
tion "  It  made  the  Chinese  government  no 
more  democratic,  no  more  respectful  of 
human  rights  and  no  more  responsible  in  for- 
eign policy.  In  my  opinion,  reinstating  a 
similar  policy  today  by  revoking  MFN  status 
would  also  fall— on  environmental  protection 
and  trade  as  well  as  human  rights,  democ- 
racy and  foreign  relations.  And  today,  unlike 
1968.  it  would  have  serious  consequences  for 
our  economy. 

During  my  visit  I  told  Chinese  officials,  as 
an  opponent  of  legislative  conditions  on 
Most  Favored  Nation  status,  that  the  condi- 
tions President  Clinton  placed  on  MFN  sta- 
tus this  May  were  achievable  and  were  not 
designed  to  provoke  a  crisis;  but  that  they 
are  also  serious  conditions.  My  hosts  re- 
ceived me  hospitably  and  discussed  this  and 
other  sensitive  issues  without  rancor.  I  be- 
lieve they  understand  this  message  and  are 
prepared  to  take  some  steps  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions. 

But  four  months  have  gone  by  since  the 
Executive  Order  was  imposed.  And  I  must 
say  that  in  my  judgment,  to  this  point  China 
has  not  made  the  ■overall  significant 
progress"  required  by  the  Executive  Order.  If 
this  is  still  the  case  next  May.  we  will  face 
a  difficult  and  painful  decision. 


In  the  coming  months,  all  concerned  with 
China  policy— whether  in  government, 
human  rights  and  environmental  groups, 
academia  or  business— must  stress  the  need 
for  further  steps  on  the  conditions.  Next 
year,  we  should  resist  the  temptation  to  im- 
pose any  conditions  beyond  those  of  the 
Jackson-Vanik  Amendment.  Instead,  as  Am- 
bassador Burton  Levin  told  me  in  Hong 
Kong,  we  should  recognize  that  trade  already 
contributes  to  freedom  and  reform  in  China, 
as  well  as  to  jobs  and  economic  growth  in 
America.  We  should  let  it  continue  to  do 
both. 

IX.  Appendices 
A.  List  of  Meetings— 
The  Chinese  officials  I  met  included; 
President  Jiang  Zemin; 
Foreign  Minister  Qian  Qichen.  Vice  For- 
eign Minister  for  US  Affairs  Liu  Huaqiu.  and 
Ma  Zhengang.  the  Foreign  Ministry's  Direc- 
tor of  American  and  Oceanian  Affairs; 

Madame  Wu  Yi.  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade 
and  Economic  Cooperation.  MOFTEC  Vice 
Minister  Tong  Zhiguang,  and  Sun  Zhenyu, 
MOFTEC  Director  of  American  and  Oceanian 
Affairs; 
Justice  Minister  Xiao  Yang; 
National  People's  Congress  Environment 
Committee  Chairman  Qu  Geping  and  Vice 
Chair  of  the  State  Science  and  Technology 
Commission  Deng  Nan; 

Sichuan  Governor  Xiao  Yang,  and  officials 
of  Sichuan  Province's  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Animal  Husbandry; 

Tibetan  Autonomous  Region  Deputy  Party 
Secretary  Raidi  and  Lhasa  Mayor  Lobsang 
Thondrup; 

Guangdong    Governor    Zhu    Senlin.    Vice 
Mayor  of  Guangzhou  Chen  Kaizhl  and  Vice 
Mayor  of  Shenzhen  Zhang  Hongyi. 
My  Hong  Kong  meetings  included: 
Acting  Governor  Sir  David  Ford; 
Acting  Constitutional  Secretary  Peter  Lai; 
Acting  Secretary  for  Trade  and  Industry 
Regina  Ip; 

Legislative  Council  members  Martin  Lee, 
Li  Wah-ming,  Man  Sai-cheong.  Henry  Tang. 
James  Tien.  Elsie  Tu.  Szeto  Wah  and  Wong 
Yu-hong; 

The  Hong  Kong  Alliance  in  Support  of  the 
Patriotic  Democratic  Movement  in  China; 

Exiled  Chinese  dissidents  living  in  Hong 
Kong;  and 

Leaders   of   the    U.S.,   Chinese   and   Hong 
Kong     business     communities     in     Beijing, 
Guangzhou  and  Hong  Kong. 
In  Japan.  1  met  with: 
Minister  of  Agriculture  Eijiro  Hata; 
Minister    of    the     Environment    Wakako 
Hironaka; 

MITI  Vice  Minister  for  International  Af- 
fairs Sazaburo  Okamatsu; 

Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Kunihlro 
Saito; 
Officials  of  the  Keidanren;  and 
Members  of  the  American  business  commu- 
nity. 
Finally,  In  Singapore  I  met  with: 
Deputy        Foreign        Minister        Kishore 
Mahbubani. 
B.  Achnouiedgements— 

At  all  times  I  appreciated  the  help  of  our 
Foreign  Service.  I  give  particular  thanks  to 
Charge  d'Affairs  William  Breer  and  Howard 
Krawitz  in  Tokyo;  Ambassador  J.  Stapleton 
Roy  and  Robert  Winship  in  Beijing;  Consul 
General  Don  Camp  and  John  Brennan  in 
Chengdu;  Consul  General  Richard  Mueller 
and  William  Brekke  in  Hong  Kong;  and  Con- 
sul General  Eugene  Martin  and  Mike 
Spangler  in  Guangzhou.  All  were  crucial  to 
the  trip's  success. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  officials  I  met  in 
Japan.  China.  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore.  All 
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received  me  with  courtesy  and  discussed 
highly  sensitive  issues  in  an  open  manner.  I 
extend  the  same  thanks  to  the  dissidents  and 
members  of  the  private  sector  with  whom  I 
met.  And  I  thank  the  Embassies  of  Japan, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  Singa- 
pore, the  Hong  Kong  Economic  and  Trade  Of- 
fice and  the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  my  host  organization  in 
China,  for^  their  assistance  before  and  during 
the  trip. 

Finally.  I  thank  those  in  the  United  States 
who  helped  me  prepare  for  the  trip,  in  par- 
ticular Peter  Tomsen  and  Russ  LaMantia  of 
the  State  Department's  East  Asia  Bureau; 
Lee  Sands  and  Deborah  Lehr  of  the  USTR's 
China  and  Mongolian  Affairs  Desk,  who  came 
in  to  brief  me  before  my  departure;  Terry 
Patin  and  the  staff  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Congressional  Travel:  and 
my  staff  members  Liz  Ching,  Ed  Gresser  and 
Sharon  Peterson  • 


BLUE  RIBBON  SCHOOL  OF 

EXCELLENCE 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  afternoon  in  the  White  House  Rose 
Garden  President  Clinton  recognized 
Hutchinson  High  School  as  a  "Blue 
Ribbon  School  of  Excellence."  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  extend- 
ing my  sincere  congratulations. 

Since  1982,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation's Blue  Ribbon  Schools  Program 
has  honored  those  public  and  private 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  which 
have  exhibited  a  high  level  of  dedica- 
tion in  their  drive  toward  educational 
excellence.  The  criteria  for  such  an 
honor  are  multifaceted  and  take  into 
account  student  performance  on  meas- 
ures of  achievement,  parental  and  com- 
munity support,  teaching  environment, 
and  student's  postgraduation  pursuits. 

Mr.  President,  an  honor  such  as  this 
does  not  happen  without  hard  work  and 
dedication.  The  faculty,  students,  and 
staff  of  the  Hutchinson  Public  School 
system  have  worked  long  and  hard  in 
preparing  for  the  challenges  of  the  21st 
century.  Their  success  did  not  happen 
overnight,  but  was  the  result  of  years 
of  innovative  programs  and  policies 
which  have  led  to  the  creation  of  a  suc- 
cessful educational  environment. 

The  citizens  of  Hutchinson  have 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  the  support 
which  they  have  provided  to  the 
schools  of  their  city.  Each  and  every 
one  of  them  can  now  see  a  return  on 
the  investments  and  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  when  educating  the 
young  people  of  their  community. 

Again,  I  congratulate  Hutchinson 
High  School  on  this  outstanding 
achievement  and  I  thank  them  for  al- 
lowing us  to  share  in  their  accomplish- 
ment.* 


CAREER  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  AT- 
TORNEY MARILYN  PAULA 
SEICHTER 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  extend  my  best  wishes  and 
congratulations  to  an  outstanding  Con- 


necticut citizen  and  jurist,  Ms.  Marilyn 
Paula  Seichter,  who  is  being  honored 
by  her  friends  and  colleagues  today  for 
her  many  achievements  and  distin- 
guished career. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  Con- 
necticut Bar  in  1970,  Marilyn  Seichter 
rose  rapidly  in  the  legal  profession, 
trailblazing  a  path  for  women  attor- 
neys in  the  powerful  corridors  of  a  pro- 
fession traditionally  dominated  by 
men.  Through  her  unstinting  devotion 
to  her  profession  and  community,  she 
has  carried  forth  the  spirit  of  social 
consciousness  and  activism  that 
thrived  during  her  college  and  law 
school  years  in  the  late  1960's.  Marilyn 
did  not  become  a  lawyer  for  self-serv- 
ing reasons;  as  her  record  spanning  two 
decades  clearly  demonstrates,  Marilyn 
became  a  lawyer  so  that  she  could 
make  a  contribution. 

Marilyn's  academic  interest  in  the 
law  has  not  waned  since  her  student 
days.  Indeed,  she  has  taught  courses  in 
family  law  and  related  subjects  at  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Manchester  Commu- 
nity College,  and  Hartford  College,  and 
has  lectured  at  seminars  and  con- 
ferences sponsored  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Connecticut  Trial 
Lawyers  Association,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  School  of  Law 
Alumni  Association.  During  her  years 
as  a  Hartford  lawyer,  Marilyn  has  de- 
veloped an  expertise  in  family  law— an 
expertise  that  she  has  used  to  help 
countless  task  forces  and  panels  study 
the  legal  system  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  change.  She  has 
brought  her  prodigious  legal  skills  and 
enlightened  leadership  to  bear  in  many 
important  forums,  including;  the  State 
Ethnics  Commission,  Chair,  1977  to 
1978;  the  Connecticut  Women's  Edu- 
cation and  Legal  Fund,  1982  to  1983: 
and,  the  Glastonbury  Human  Relations 
Commission,  Secretary,  1975  to  1978. 

Marilyn  Seichter's  long  list  of  profes- 
sional affiliations  underscores  her  com- 
mitment to  maintaining  the  integrity 
and  responsibility  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. She  served  as  president  of  the 
New  England  Bar  Association  from  1991 
to  1992;  as  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Bar  Association  from  1989  to  1990,  after 
years  of  service  to  that  professional  or- 
ganization; and  in  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions within  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion [ABA].  She  has  been  an  ABA  dele- 
gate to  the  house  of  delegates  since 
1988  and  has  actively  participated  in 
several  ABA  committees  and  councils. 
To  name  but  a  few,  Marilyn  chaired  the 
marriage  and  family  counseling  and 
conciliation  committee  from  1984  to 
1986;  was  a  judge  for  the  Schwab  Memo- 
rial Award  essay  contest  from  1983  to 
1988;  was  a  representative  from  Con- 
necticut and  New  Hampshire  on  the 
young  lawyers  executive  council  from 
1976  to  1980;  and  sat  on  the  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities  executive 
council  from  1978  to  1980,  and  the  medi- 
ation and  arbitration  executive  council 
from  1984  to  1985. 


Attorney  Marilyn  Paula  Seichter's 
unparalleled  record  of  professional 
achievement  in  two  short  decades  has 
earned  her  the  lasting  respect  of  her 
colleagues.  To  them  and  to  many 
young  attorneys  just  beginning  their 
careers,  she  exemplifies  integrity, 
perservance,  and  idealism.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  count  Marilyn  Paula  Seichter 
among  my  most  distinguished  con- 
stituents and  wish  her  continued  suc- 
cess.* 


NATIONAL  BIBLE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  November 
21-28,  1993  marks  the  53d  anniversary  of 
the  nonsectarian  observance  of  Na- 
tional Bible  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
Laymen's  National  Bible  Association.  I 
am  proud  to  serve  as  congressional  co- 
chairman  of  National  Bible  Week  this 
year,  along  with  Representative  Earl 
HUTTO  of  Florida.  I  am  pleased  to  fol- 
low in  a  long  tradition  of  congressional 
support  for  National  Bible  Week. 

In  1940,  the  founders  of  the  Laymen's 
National  Bible  Association  were 
spurred  into  action  by  the  rise  of  god- 
less ideologies  of  the  far  right  and  the 
far  left  in  Europe  and  Asia.  They  felt 
that  if  these  notions  were  accepted  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  they 
would  threaten  to  undermine  the  very 
fabric  of  our  national  life.  The  founders 
of  the  Laymen's  National  Bible  Asso- 
ciation reasoned  that  an  awareness  of 
America's  heritage  and  a  renewed  com- 
mitment to  the  religious  qualities  that 
are  at  the  core  of  the  American  way  of 
life  were  needed  in  the  fight  to  counter 
such  ungodly  values.  They  organized  a 
committee  which  later  became  the 
Laymen's  National  Bible  Association, 
the  group  responsible  for  the  first  Na- 
tional Bible  Week  in  1941.  That  year, 
and  each  year  since,  the  observance  of 
National  Bible  Week  has  served  to  re- 
mind Americans  of  the  importance  of 
Bible  reading  and  study.  National  Bible 
Week  also  heightens  awareness  of  the 
Bible's  role  in  the  building  of  our  great 
country. 

This  year,  as  every  year,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remind  all  Americans  of  the  Bi- 
ble's significance  to  individuals  and  to 
the  history,  life,  and  cultural  or  our 
Nation.  We  too  soon  forget  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Bible  on  the  development  of 
our  Nation's  values  and  institutions. 
Millions  of  Americans  have  sought  and 
continue  to  seek  comfort,  hope,  and 
guidance  from  the  Bible. 

The  sponsors  of  National  Bible  Week 
ask  that  all  Senators  alert  their  con- 
stituents to  observe  National  Bible 
Week  and  to  encourage  the  reading  of 
the  Bible.  I  ask  all  my  Senate  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  for  a 
renewed  commitment  to  helping  the 
Nation  regain  a  sense  of  moral  aware- 
ness and  spiritual  identity  through  per- 
sonal daily  reading  of  the  Bible.* 
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GUN  VIOLENCE  CONTINUES 
•  Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  grun 
violence  continues  to  spread  through- 
out our  country.  President  Clinton  ob- 
served in  a  recent  speech  that  in  some 
cities  the  kids  are  better  armed  than 
the  police.  In  Washington  State,  the 
problem  is  not  confined  to  urban  areas. 
As  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Spokesman  Review  says,  two  teenagers 
in  Spokane.  WA,  died  recently  and  one 
remains  unconscious  because  of  acci- 
dents involving  guns.  With  the  crime 
bill  on  the  horizon.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  thoughtful  edi- 
torial, and  ask  to  have  my  statement 
and  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Spokesman-Review.  Oct.  9,  1993] 

We  .\ll  Mlst  Aim  for  .\  Fresh  sl.^nt  on 
Guns 

"Guns  don't  kill  people:  people  kill  peo- 
ple." 

What  a  crock 

Americans  need  a  new  ethic  toward  fire- 
arms—an ethic  more  thoughtful  and  more 
connected  to  reality  than  the  inane  bumper- 
sticker  slogans  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

During  the  past  two  months,  accidents  in- 
volving firearms  snuffed  three  Spokane  area 
teenagers.  Two  are  dead  The  third  lies  un- 
conscious in  a  hospital  room,  kept  alive  by 
tubes  and  machines. 

All  three  young  people— and  a  vast  legion 
of  others— would  today  be  bursting  with  life 
and  hope,  but  for  the  presence  of  a  firearm. 

Merely  by  their  presence,  guns  change 
things.  Relatively  minor  crimes  turn  into 
major  ones  Arguments  turn  into  life-of- 
death  confrontations.  Fights  turn  into  mur- 
ders. Childish  larks  dissolve  into  sudden 
scenes  of  blood  and  indelible  horror.  Simple 
carelessness  turns  into  a  death  sentence. 

Guns  are  entirely  too  present  in  .\merica 
today. 

We  know  what  the  Second  amendment 
says.  The  Second  Amendment  was  intended 
to  preserve  a  citizen  militia— not  to  feed  so- 
cietal self-destruction. 

We  are  not  neces.sanly  proposing  a  change 
in  laws,  though  further  changes  are  in  order. 
We  are  proposing  a  change  in  attitudes 

The  country  is  caught  in  a  dilemma  Heav- 
ily armed  young  criminals,  coupled  with  an 
ineffective  criminal  justice  system,  coupled 
with  stubborn  social  problems,  all  combine 
to  make  law-abiding  people  fear  for  their 
safety.  Frightened  people  buy  guns. 

But  do  those  guns  make  us  safer''  They 
might  make  us  feel  safer.  Certainly  they 
make  us  feel  more  powerful. 

Yet  in  moments  of  conflict  and  tension, 
guns  aren't  a  solution,  they're  a  problem. 
People  who  draw  them  are  diverted  from 
more  mature  solutions  involving  intel- 
ligence, thoughtfulness.  compromise  and  re- 
lational skill 

Can  reason  and  intelligence,  alone,  protect 
people  from  crime?  Not  always.  But  they  can 
save  lives  more  often  than  firearms  will 

The  New  England  .Journal  of  Medicine  pub- 
lished a  study  this  week  which  found  that  a 
gun  kept  at  home  is  far  more  likely  to  en- 
danger the  inhabitants  than  it  is  to  protect 
them. 

Researchers  analyzed  388  homicides  that 
occurred  in  urban  homes  in  three  states. 
Three  out  of  four  victims  were  killed  by  rel- 
atives or  people  they  knew  Half  died  in 
quarrel  or  romantic  triangles. 


The  researchers  also  determined  that  those 
who  kept  guns  at  home  were  three  times 
more  likely  to  be  murdered  than  those  whose 
homes  were  gun-free. 

It  is  a  murderous  lie  to  claim  as  gun  fanat- 
ics do  that  the  easy  availability  of  firearms 
has  no  bearing  on  the  amount  of  violent 
crime  and  horrible  accidents. 

For  long  enough,  our  culture  has  treated 
firearms  as  if  they  were  a  neutral  commod- 
ity, a  symbol  of  freedom,  a  security  blanket, 
an  object  of  political  worship. 

For  example.  Spokane  Police  Chief  Terry 
Mangan  insisted  the  other  day  that  this 
community  must  recycle  the  guns  criminals 
use— auctioning  them  to  raise  a  few  extra 
bucks  for  the  local  treasury.  Heck,  they're 
only  guns. 

That's  crazy.  It's  sick.  It  springs  from  a 
common  national  attitude  which  has  got  to 
change. 

Guns  do  kill  people.  Too  many  people.* 


1993  INTERIM  NATIONAL  DRUG 
CONTROL  STRATEGY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
today  to  again  discuss  the  war  on 
drugs.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
submission  of  the  1993  Interim  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy,  which  was  re- 
leased yesterday. 

The  report  that  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy  Director  Lee  Brown  re- 
leased is,  just  as  its  title  suggest,  in- 
terim. This  report  is  full  of  what 
should  be  done,  and  what  can  be  done, 
with  few  suggestions  of  what  will  be 
done.  It  is  more  a  promotion  for  the  ad- 
ministrations  health  care  proposal  and 
its  recently  passed  National  Service 
bill,  than  any  real  plan  to  carry  on  the 
drug  fight.  While  stating  that  it  is  the 
administration's  goal  to  fight  drugs 
through  crime  control,  the  strategy  of- 
fers the  ill-conceived  strategy  of  gun 
control,  not  real  crime  control. 

While  reading  the  interim  report,  I 
have  to  ask,  where  are  the  plans  to  cut 
demand,  aid  prevention,  cut  supply, 
and  protect  citizens? 

Mr  President,  these  questions  must 
be  answered,  and  programs  must  be  im- 
plemented, if  we  are  to  win  the  battle 
against  drugs.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  very  concerned  as  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  drug  war,  and  this  inter- 
est was  expressed  at  yesterday's  Judi- 
ciary Committee  hearing  with  Dr. 
Brown. 

Reaction  to  the  interim  report  was 
detailed  in  both  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times  In  light  of 
this,  I  ask  that  both  articles,  "Sen- 
ators Say  Drug  Plan  Needs  Quick  Fix 
or  Else,"  from  the  Washington  Post; 
and  "Clinton  Sets  Out  To  Combat 
Drugs  By  Rehabilitation,  "  from  the 
New  York  Times,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  the  ad- 
ministration must  not  only  talk  a  good 
game  in  regard  to  the  drug  fight,  but  it 
must  act  and  act  decisively  to  not  only 
reduce  the  demand,  but  also  to  reduce 
the  supply  of  illegal  narcotics. 


If  we  fail  in  this  war,  we  fail  com- 
pletely. For  our  children  and  the  Na- 
tion, the  administration  must  not  give 
up  on  the  fight,  as  it  appears  to  be 
doing  in  its  present  report. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  21.  1993) 

Sen.ators  Sav  Dhl'g  Plan  Needs  Quick  Fix 

OR  Else 

(By  .Michael  Isikoff) 

The  Clinton  administration's  anti-drug 
policies  came  under  sharp  attack  from  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  yesterday,  with 
key  members  warning  White  House  drug  pol- 
icy director  Lee  P.  Brown  that  his  office  may 
be  scrapped  if  it  is  not  quickly  given  more 
staff  and  authority. 

The  bipartisan  criticism  came  as  Brown 
presented  the  panel  with  an  "interim  anti- 
drug strategy  that  he  said  marked  a  "new 
way  of  looking  at  America's  substance  abuse 
problem  "  by  giving  more  emphasis  to  treat- 
ment and  prevention  programs. 

But  before  he  began  his  remarks.  Sen. 
Orrin  G.  Hatch  (R-Utah).  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  panel,  dismissed  the  interim 
strategy  as  a  major  disappointment"  and 
charged  the  administration  was  "turning  the 
clock  back  on  drug  control,  slipping  inex- 
orably into  the  old  permissiveness  of  the 
Carter  era." 

Citing  staff  cutbacks  by  the  White  House 
that  have  reduced  Brown's  office  to  25  em- 
ployees. Hatch  told  him:  "I  think  its  ridicu- 
lous they've  done  that  to  you  .  .  .  You're 
being  hamstrung  by  an  administration  that 
doesn't  give  a  damn   " 

Committee  chairman  Sen.  Joseph  R.  Biden 
Jr.  (D-Del  I  initially  praised  the  plan  for  fo- 
cusing on  the  problems  of  hard-core  drug  ad- 
diction But  after  Brown  departed,  Biden 
said:  "At  a  minimum,  this  administration 
has  not  paid  enough  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. At  a  maximum,  it  is  evidence  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  a  Bush  strategy,  which  is.  If  I 
don't  talk  about  it.  it  might  go  away.'  " 

Those  comments  yesterday  reflected  what 
Senate  aides  say  has  been  a  growing  percep- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill  that  President  Clinton 
may  soon  become  politically  vulnerable  on 
the  drug  issue  The  new  stiategy  was  de- 
signed in  part  to  address  that,  warning  that 
the  country  was  "still  in  the  midst  of  a  drug 
epidemic  "  and  promised  stepped  up  efforts 
for  both  law  enforcement  and  treatment  pro- 
grams for  addicts. 

But  Brown  aides  were  rebuffed  In  recent 
weeks  when  they  sought  to  persuade  the 
While  House  to  make  time  on  Clinton's  cal- 
endar for  a  major  public  announcement  of 
the  strategy,  according  to  administration 
sources.  In  recent  days,  critics  have  charged 
that  the  new  policy  lacks  teeth  because  it 
neither  pledges  additional  funding  for  anti- 
drug programs  nor  recommends  shifting  re- 
sources among  existing  programs. 

Brown  said  such  recommendations  were 
impossible  before  work  is  completed  on  next 
year's  budget.  When  the  committee  asked 
him  to  prepare  an  interim  strategy,  "it  was 
understood  that  we  would  not  have  the  de- 
tails." Brown  said. 

Brown  also  defended  the  effectiveness  of 
his  office,  noting  he  had  successfully  worked 
to  restore  cuts  in  treatment  programs  ap- 
proved earlier  by  the  House 

Although  Clinton  has  designated  Brown  a 
member  of  his  Cabinet,  committee  members 
expressed  doubts  he  has  sufficient  clout. 
Biden.  legislative  author  of  the  drug  office, 
noted  its  five-year  statutory  authority  is 
about  to  run  out.  If  the  administration 
doesn't  provide  more  staff  and   powers.   "I 
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predict  to  you  you'll  have  rough  sledding  up 
here  in  terms  of  reauthorization.  Let  the 
word  go  forth,  they  better  give  you  some 
teeth  and  some  money.  . 

Sen.  Dennis  DeConcini  (D-Ariz.)  said  he 
was  also  "very  dubious  "  about  reauthoriza- 
tion. ■"'\'ou're  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
with  not  much  authority  and  I  consider  not 
much  support  from  the  administration."  he 
told  Brown. 

Adding  to  the  criticism  yesterday  was 
former  drug  policy  director  William  J.  Ben- 
nett, who  accused  the  administration  of 
"doing  a  no-show  on  this  issue  ...  If  we  had 
come  up  here  with  a  drug  strategy"  that 
didn't  seek  more  funding.  "I  think  you  would 
have  killed  us." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  20.  1993) 

Clintcv  Sets  Out  To  Combat  Drugs  by 

Rehabilitation 

(By  Joseph  B.  Treaster) 

Washington.  Oct.  20.— President  Clinton 
issued  a  national  drug  strategy  today  that 
echoed  his  campaign  promises  to  increase 
drug  rehabilitation  but  provided  no  details 
about  ho*  the  plan  would  be  paid  for  or  car- 
ried out. 

While  acknowledging  that  the  plan  was 
short  on  specifics,  the  Presidents  senior 
drug  policy  aide.  Lee  P.  Brown,  defended  it 
as  a  blueprint  of  the  Administration's  inten- 
tions that  would  be  refined  in  a  new  drug 
budget  next  February. 

In  a  31 -page  report  that  Mr.  Brown  released 
today,  the  .Administration  promised  to  focus 
on  providing  treatment  for  hard-core  drug 
users  and  on  dampening  drug-inspired  vio- 
lence. The  proposal  suggested  that  rather 
than  dealing  with  drugs  in  isolation,  it 
would  try  to  address  them  through  such  un- 
derlying social  issues  as  housing,  education, 
jobs  and  health  care.  He  said  the  Administra- 
tion also  hoped  to  increase  treatment  in  the 
nation's  prisons,  where  70  percent  of  the  1.4 
million  inmates  have  drug  problems. 

SHIFTING  OF  money 

Mr.  Bnown,  the  former  police  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City,  said  the  .■Adminis- 
tration intended  to  shift  money  away  from 
heavily  criticized  efforts  to  intercept  smug- 
glers at  the  borders  and  on  the  seas  and  to 
increase  financing  for  training  of  police  and 
criminal  justice  officials  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

But  he  gave  no  specifics.  In  an  exchange 
with  an  increasingly  testy  panel  of  senators 
this  morning,  he  refused  to  say  whether  the 
.Administration  planned  to  change  the  long- 
standing practice  of  directing  70  percent  of 
Federal  antidrug  spending  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  30  percent  to  treatment. 

And  while  Mr.  Brown  described  the  strat- 
egy as  a  "new  direction"  and  a  departure 
fi-om  the  heavy  reliance  of  Republican  ad- 
ministrations on  law  enforcement,  he  said  in 
an  interview:  "We  want  to  make  clear  we  are 
not  going  to  downplay  law  enforcement.  " 

WIDESPREAD  CRITICIS.M 

Mr.  Brown  said  that,  as  Mr.  Clinton 
pledged  In  the  Presidential  campaign,  the 
Administration  intended  to  help  cities  put 
more  police  officers  on  foot  patrols  in  what 
is  known  as  community  policing.  In  addi- 
tion, he  said,  in  an  effort  to  restore  credibil- 
ity to  the  criminal  justice  system  the  Ad- 
ministration would  seek  ways  to  end  the 
practice  of  punishing  only  the  worst  drug  of- 
fenders, while  those  arrested  for  the  first  or 
second  time  on  minor  charges  receive  little 
or  no  penalty. 

The  Administration's  plan  was  met  with 
criticism    today    from    Democrats.    Repub- 


licans and  drug  experts  who  condemned  the 
strategy  as  inadequate  and  symbolic  of  a 
general  neglect  of  the  problem  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  pointed  out  that  the  strategy  had 
been  delivered  nine  months  after  a  deadline 
set  by  Congress  and  said  that  while  hardcore 
drug  use  has  been  increasing  and  young  teen- 
agers are  once  again  being  attracted  to  mari- 
juana and  LSD.  Mr.  Clinton  has  rarely  spo- 
ken out  on  the  drug  issue  since  taking  office 
in  January. 

Criticism  of  President  Clinton  for  failing 
to  engage  the  drug  issue  has  been  growing 
among  drug  experts  across  the  country.  But 
the  outburst  today  on  Capitol  Hill  was  the 
first  from  lawmakers  and  seemed  particu- 
larly significant  since  it  came  from  not  only 
opponents  of  the  President  but  also  members 
of  his  own  party. 

"We  desperately  need  Presidential  leader- 
ship. "  Representative  Charles  E.  Schumer.  a 
Brooklyn  Democrat,  said  at  a  hearing  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  drug 
strategy  this  morning. 

Some  drug  experts  interviewed  today  noted 
that  despite  Mr.  Clinton's  campaign  prom- 
ises, he  presented  a  $13.1  billion  anti-drug 
budget  in  March  that  was  nearly  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  last  one  by  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion, which  devoted  roughly  70  percent  of  the 
money  to  law  enforcement  and  the  balance 
for  rehabilitation  and  anti-drug  education. 
Later,  he  agreed  to  Congressional  proposals 
to  cut  $243  million  in  treatment  and  anti- 
drug education  funds  from  the  budget. 

Mr.  Clinton  did  not  appoint  .Mr.  Brown  as 
director  of  the  White  House's  Office  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy  until  late  April, 
and  Mr.  Brown  did  not  begin  work  until  mid- 
June.  The  President  elevated  the  drug  job  to 
Cabinet  level,  but  as  part  of  a  plan  to  trim 
the  White  House  he  cut  the  drug  office  staff 
to  25  members  from  146. 

President  Bush  made  a  practice  of  present- 
ing his  annual  drug  strategy  at  a  White 
House  ceremony  and  many  drug  experts  said 
those  events,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bush's  frequent 
condemnations  of  drugs,  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  decline  in  casual  drug  use.  In 
contrast.  Mr.  Clinton  posed  for  a  photograph 
with  Mr  Brown  at  the  White  House  yester- 
day but  left  the  job  of  presenting  the  strat- 
egy to  Mr.  Brown 

Today,  after  members  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  repeatedly  tried  without  suc- 
cess to  get  Mr.  Brown  to  elaborate  on  the 
Administration's  plan,  the  panel's  chairman. 
Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr..  Democrat  of 
Delaware,  said  he  did  not  think  "the  Admin- 
istration has  taken  this  seriously  enough.  " 

"I  hope. '"  he  added,  "that  they  are  just  get- 
ting to  it.  But  I  can't  look  the  .American  peo- 
ple in  the  eye  and  say  that  with  certainty." 

Returning  to  another  theme  struck  in  the 
Clinton  campaign.  Mr.  Brown  said  the  Ad- 
ministration was  firmly  against  legalization 
of  drugs,  a  step  that  some  advocates  have 
said  would  result  in  regulated  distribution 
and  would  eliminate  gang-warfare  over  il- 
licit profits. 

In  a  debate  during  the  campaign  last  year. 
Mr.  Clinton  referred  to  his  brother,  a  recov- 
ering drug  addict.  "If  drugs  were  legal.  "  he 
said.  "I  don't  think  he  would  be  alive  today. 
I  am  adamantly  opposed  to  legalizing  drugs. 
He  is  alive  today  because  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system." 

During  the  Presidential  campaign.  Mr. 
Clinton  often  said.  "We  ought  to  have  treat- 
ment on  demand."  Experts  say  that  doing  so 
would  cost  millions  if  not  billions  for  the  es- 
timated four  million  to  six  million  people 
who  could  benefit  from  treatment.  Currently 
drug  treatment  centers  can  accommodate 
about  1.4  million  men  and  women. 


.After  unsuccessfully  pressing  Mr.  Brown  to 
explain  whether  the  new  strategy  meant 
that  financing  for  treatment  would  "go  up  or 
down  next  year  and  by  how  much."  a  frus- 
trated Senator  Orrin  G.  Hatch,  Republican  of 
Utah,  said  it  was  apparent  that  the  new  drug 
strategy  was  nothing  more  than  a  facade. 

Mr.  Hatch  said  Mr.  Brown  was  not  to 
blame  for  the  new  drug  policy,  but  he  said" 
"You  are  being  hamstrung  by  an  Adminis- 
tration that  doesn't  give  a  damm. 

Mr.  Brown  asserted  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  relying  on  its  health  care  proposals 
to  provide  treatment  for  many  drug  users.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WEST  ANCHORAGE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BLUE  RIBBON  EX- 
CELLENCE IN  EDUCATION 
AWARD  WINNER 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  recognize  an 
award  that  has  been  extended  to  my 
home  State  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. West  Anchorage  High  School  in 
Anchorage,  AK  is  one  of  260  schools 
being  presented  with  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Excellence  in  Education  Award  for  its 
commitment  to  providing  an  edu- 
cational environment  that  meets  the 
challenges  of  our  ever-changing  soci- 
ety. The  faculty  at  West  High  is  noted 
for  its  continual  pursuit  of  innovative 
means  to  ensure  academic  and  social 
growth  for  its  students. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Award  being  pre- 
sented today  to  American  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  rewards  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  our  schools  that  often 
go  unnoticed.  It  recognizes  those 
teachers  and  administrators  who  strive 
to  impress  upon  our  children  the  im- 
portance of  education  and  who  go  the 
extra  step  to  provide  a  stimulating  en- 
vironment in  which  they  may  learn. 

Since  its  opening  in  1953,  West  High 
School  has  grown  in  step  with  its  sur- 
rounding environment.  It  has  contin- 
ually met  the  challenge  of  cultural  di- 
versity by  improving  upon  traditional 
approaches  to  education,  and  generat- 
ing new  ideas  out  of  old  ones.  It  is  this 
approach  to  any  new  challenge  that 
will  help  us  prepare  our  children  for 
what  lies  before  them. 

The  educators  at  West  High  strive  to 
recognize  the  many  social  pressures 
that  impact  our  young  people  today. 
Actively  addressing  these  pressures  in 
a  positive  manner  results  in  students 
who  are  better  prepared  to  succeed  on 
their  own  after  high  school.  The  West 
High  faculty  is  committed  to  providing 
its  teachers  and  students  with  the  tools 
to  work  together  to  achieve  this.  I 
commend  this  innovative  approach  to 
education  and  view  it  as  a  model  from 
which  every  institution  in  America  can 
learn. 

As  a  country,  we  have  recognized  the 
need  to  establish  national  education 
goals  in  order  to  raise  the  overall  qual- 
ity of  education  that  our  children  re- 
ceive. I  applaud  the  efforts  exemplified 
by  the  winners  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Award  to  overcome  the  various  obsta- 
cles standing  in  their  way  of  reaching 
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these  goals.  This  pledge  of  dedication 
merits  the  recognition  they  are  receiv- 
ing today.  Let  this  demonstration  be  a 
reminder  to  us  all  that  the  future  of 
our  children  deptends  upon  the  re- 
sources we  invest  in  their  education 
today.* 


IOWA  NORTHLAND  REGIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  20th  anniversary.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Iowa 
Northland  Regional  Council  of  Govern- 
ments [INRCOG]  Organized  in  January 
1973.  INRCOG  was  the  first  council  of 
governments  formed  in  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

As  a  voluntary  association  of  local 
governments  serving  the  member  juris- 
dictions in  Black  Hawk.  Bremer.  Bu- 
chanan, Butler.  Chickasaw.  and 
Grundy  counties.  INRCOG  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  leader  among 
service  and  planning  organizations.  Re- 
sponsible for  coordinating,  assisting. 
and  facilitating  programs  in  commu- 
nity and  economic  development. 
INRCOG's  services  have  benefited  all 
governmental  bodies  in  the  INRCOG  re- 
gion and  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Through  INRCOG.  intergovernmental 
communication  and  cooperation  have 
flourished  and  the  ability  of  Iowa  com- 
munities to  plan  for  their  own  future 
has  been  enhanced.  I  wish  them  many 
more  years  of  successful  planning  for 
the  future  of  Iowa's  communities,  for 
their  efforts  will  continue  to  strength- 
en the  backbone  of  America's  govern- 
mental system,  thus  enriching  the 
lives  of  our  citizens.* 


FACES  OF  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  my  continuing  effort  to  put  a 
face  on  the  health  care  crisis  in  this 
country.  Today  I  want  to  share  the 
story  of  Mike  Paprocki.  from  Ravenna. 
MI.  Mike  and  his  children  have  been 
uninsured  since  last  May  when  Mike 
lost  his  job  during  a  strike  at  his  com- 
pany. 

Mike  is  30  years  old  and  the  single  fa- 
ther of  two  girls:  8-year-old  Jamie  and 
5-year-old  Jorie. 

For  12  years.  Mike  worked  at  Sealed 
Power  Technologies,  a  foundry  in  Ra- 
venna. On  May  15,  his  union,  local  421 
of  the  Glass  Molders  and  Potters 
Union,  decided  to  strike  to  protect  re- 
tiree health  insurance  benefits.  During 
the  strike,  Sealed  Power  hired  replace- 
ment workers  who  crossed  the  picket 
lines.  Mike  did  not  have  a  job  to  return 
to  when  the  foundry  and  the  union  fi- 
nally reached  agreement  in  September, 
21  weeks  after  the  strike  began. 

Mike  and  his  children  have  been  un- 
insured since  the  strike  began  in  May. 
Mike  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  $350 
monthly  premium  for  COBRA  benefits 


through  his  former  employer  because 
he  has  not  been  able  to  find  another 
job. 

Without  a  job  and  without  health  in- 
surance, Mike  is  struggling  to  support 
himself  and  his  daughters.  He  is  now 
faced  with  raising  his  daughters  on  un- 
employment payments  until  he  can 
find  another  job.  He  does  not  want  to 
rely  on  public  assistance  but  has  no- 
where else  to  turn. 

Mike  is  doing  all  he  can  to  find  an- 
other job.  He  worked  at  another  plant 
for  9  weeks  without  benefits  but  was 
eventually  laid  off.  Odd  jobs  have  not 
provided  him  enough  security  to  sup- 
port his  family. 

It  is  important  that  working  parents 
like  Mike  Paprocki  have  a  guarantee  of 
health  insurance  coverage  regardless  of 
their  job  situation.  All  Americans  de- 
serve the  peace  of  mind  that  guaran- 
teed coverage  can  bring.  I  will  continue 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  work  with  my 
colleagues,  President  Clinton  and  First 
Lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  to  re- 
form our  health  care  system  and  pro- 
vide access  to  affordable  health  care 
for  all  Americans.* 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  1994— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate receives  a  message  from  the  House 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  48.  as  passed  the 
Senate,  that  the  conference  report  ac- 
companying H.R.  2403,  the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service  appropriations  bills 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  motion  to  reconsider  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  laid  on  the  table, 
with  the  above  occurring  without  any 
intervening  action  or  debate;  and  that 
any  statements  relating  to  that  con- 
ference report  be  placed  in  the  RECORD 
at  the  appropriate  place. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

So  the  conference  report  was  deemed 
to  have  been  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

H.R.  2403 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  certain  of  its 
amendments. 

That  the  house  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  both  Houses. 


CLOTURE  VOTE  VITIATED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cloture 
vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  H.R. 
3167  now  scheduled  to  occur  on  Monday 
be  vitiated. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  OCTOBER 
25,  1993 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3167,  Calendar  No.  246,  at  2  p.m.  on 
Monday.  October  25. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  I 
would  like  to  inform  all  Senators  of 
the  schedule  for  the  next  2  days'  Sen- 
ate session  in  light  of  the  agreements 
just  obtained. 

The  Senate  has  just  completed  one  of 
the  most  productive  days  of  the  year, 
having  acted  on  several  major  legisla- 
tive items.  That  required  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Senators,  especially  those 
who  were  directly  involved  there. 

We  approved  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. We  passed  the  conference  report 
on  the  Treasury/Postal  appropriations 
bill.  We  passed  the  conference  report 
on  the  Transportation  appropriations 
bill.  We  passed  the  conference  report 
on  the  State.  Justice.  Commerce  appro- 
priations bill.  With  respect  to  that,  we 
took  all  steps  necessary  to  enact  it, 
and  the  formal  act  will  occur  early 
next  week.  We  passed  the  conference 
report  on  the  VA-HUD  appropriations 
bill.  And  we  passed,  after  more  than  a 
week  of  extensive  debate  and  delibera- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill. 

Those  were  six  major  legislative  ac- 
tions which  the  Senate  took  today.  To 
be  sure,  the  culmination  of  a  great  deal 
of  prior  work,  but  nonetheless  a  very 
long  and  productive  day. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate  will  not  be 
in  session  tomorrow.  As  previously 
stated  with  respect  to  the  agreements 
on  H.R.  3167.  the  emergency  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  extension,  the 
cloture  vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  that  bill  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  consent 
to  proceed  to  the  bill  at  2  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  and 
do  now  announce  that  there  will  be  no 
rollcall  votes  on  Monday.  That  is  based 
on  the  assurance  provided  me  by  the 
acting  Republican  leader  in  behalf  of 
our  Republican  colleagues  that  at  least 
two  Republican  Senators  with  either 
an  amendment  or  a  point  of  order,  both 
of  which  are  major  items,  will  be 
present  on  Monday  afternoon  to  offer 
those,  to  be  prepared  to  debate  them 
fully  and  completely,  with  the  votes  on 
those  two  matters,  one  an  amendment 
and  one  a  point  of  order,  to  be  sched- 
uled for  Tuesday. 
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There  may  be  other  amendments  of- 
fered and  debated  on  Monday  but  at 
the  minimum  there  will  be  these  two 
matters  which  are  major  matters,  and 
therefore  Senators  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  that  debate  should  be  present. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  that  we 
have  had  during  the  day  today,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader.  And  I  have  made 
this  decision  based  upon  those  assur- 
ances which  I  know  from  past  experi- 
ence I  can  rely  on. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  session  consider- 
ing the  emergency  unemployment  in- 
surance program  extension  on  Monday 
with  two  major  matters  to  come — at 
least  two— to  come  before  the  Senate 
that  day;  the  debate  on  those  to  be 
completed  on  Monday;  the  votes  to  be 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  at  a  time  which 
I  will  decide  and  announce  on  Monday 
after  further  consultation  with  the  Re- 
publican leader  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr,  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  majority  leader  and  say 
that  indeed,  and  the  record  does  dis- 
close that  the  Senate  has  accomplished 
a  great  deal  of  business  during  this 
week. 

Some  significant  business  has  been 
done  this  week.  A  significant  amount 
of  work.  And  therefore  we  do  appre- 
ciate on  this  side  of  the  aisle  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  majority  leader. 
And  we  have  much  to  do  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate.  If  we  con- 
tinue this  schedule  as  we  have,  I  think 
we  can  achieve  that. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Dole,  I  think  we  have 
shown  that  the  best  way  you  show 
things  in  this  place,  with  our  votes,  is 
to  assist  this  leader  and  our  President. 

So  we  will  continue  to  be  in  that 
role.  And  there  will  be  times  when  we 
will  not. 

We  know  we  will  always  be  treated 
with  basic  fairness.  That  is  the  essence 
of  our  legislative  experience  and  en- 
deavors. So  we  will  have  two  of  our 
Members  here  on  Monday,  and  perhaps 
a  third  amendment  might  be  able  to  be 
used  by  the  majority  leader.  But,  as- 
suredly, there  will  be  two  significant, 
serious  amendments  presented  by  two 
Members  of  our  party,  and  we  appre- 
ciate the  accommodation  of  stacking 
the  votes  until  Tuesday  at  a  time  to  be 
announced  on  Monday,  so  that  the 
Members  will  know. 

We  thank  the  majority  leader,  and 
we  will  certainly  keep  our  part  of  the 
arrangement. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  add 
further  that,  earlier  this  evening,  the 
Senate  voted  on  a  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  on  the  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriations conference  report  and 
failed  to  invoke  cloture.  A  second  clo- 


ture motion  was  filed  this  evening, 
which  will  now  ripen  for  a  vote  on 
Tuesday.  So  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
Tuesday  on  that  second  cloture  motion 
on  the  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tions conference  report,  and  that  will 
either  be.  under  the  rules,  1  hour  after 
the  Senate  convenes  on  Tuesday  or, 
more  likely,  we  will  reach  agreement 
on  another  time,  which  I  will  announce 
on  Monday  at  the  same  time  I  make  a 
decision  on  the  two  votes  to  which  we 
just  referred. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT  NO. 
103-17     AND     TREATY     DOCUMENT 

NO.  ioa-18 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  two  treaties  transmit- 
ted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

Tax  Convention  With  the  Czech  Re- 
public (Treaty  Document  No.  103-17); 
and 

Tax  Convention  With  the  Slovak  Re- 
public (Treaty  Document  No.  103-18). 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaties  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  the  first  time; 
that  they  be  referred,  with  accompany- 
ing papers,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed; and  that  the  President's  messages 
be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  messages  are  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  the  Conven- 
tion Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Czech  Republic  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Re- 
spect to  Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital, 
signed  at  Prague  on  September  16,  1993. 
Also  transmitted  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  is  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  Convention  will  be  the  first  in- 
come tax  convention  between  the  two 
countries.  It  is  intended  to  reduce  the 
distortions  (double  taxation  or  exces- 
sive taxation)  that  can  arise  when  two 
countries  tax  the  same  income.  It  will 
modernize  tax  relations  between  the 
two  countries  and  will  facilitate  great- 
er private  sector  U.S.  investment  in 
the  Czech  Republic. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Convention  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  of  ratification. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House.  October  21. 1993. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  the  Conven- 
tion   Between    the    United    States    of 


America  and  the  Slovak  Republic  for 
the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and 
the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with 
Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income  and  Cap- 
ital, signed  at  Bratislava  on  October  8, 
1993.  Also  transmitted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  is  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  with  respect  to 
the  Convention. 

The  Convention  will  be  the  first  in- 
come tax  convention  between  the  two 
countries.  It  is  intended  to  reduce  the 
distortions  (double  taxation  or  exces- 
sive taxation)  that  can  arise  when  two 
countries  tax  the  same  income.  It  will 
modernize  tax  relations  between  the 
two  countries  and  will  facilitate  great- 
er private  sector  U.S.  investment  in 
the  Slovak  Republic. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Convention  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  October  21,  1993. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MOST-FAVORED-NATION  STATUS 
FOR  ROMANIA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 228,  the  joint  resolution  providing 
for  most-favored-nation  status  for  Ro- 
mania; that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
consideration;  the  resolution  be 
deemed  read  a  third  time  and  passed, 
the  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on  the 
table,  and  any  statements  thereon  ap- 
pear at  the  appropriate  be  placed  in  the 
Record  as  though  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  228) 
was  deemed  read  three  times,  and 
passed. 


EXTENSION  OF  NONDISCRIM- 
INATORY TREATMENT  TO  THE 
PRODUCTS  OF  ROMANIA 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  in  a  colloquy 
on  this  issue  of  human  rights  as  the 
Senate  considers  most-favored-nation 
[MFN]  status  for  Romania. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  quite  appro- 
priate that  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey raises  this  issue  at  this  time,  and  I 
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appreciate  his  concern.  He  has  been  a 
forceful  advocate  for  human  rights  in 
Romania  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Romania's 
record  on  human  rights— particularly 
Its  treatment  of  ethnic  Hungarians  and 
Gypsies— has  in  the  past  generated  tre- 
mendous concern  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  and  the 
human  rights  community.  Reports 
from  a  number  of  human  rights  organi- 
zations suggest  that  there  is  still  cause 
for  concern  and  a  tremendous  need  for 
improvement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  copies  of  portions  of  these 
reports  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  hope  we  will 
see  significant  progress  in  the  areas 
outlined  in  the  reports  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  efforts  to  make  those  reports 
available  to  the  Senate  as  we  consider 
the  question  of  approving  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  for  Romanian  goods. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  make  clear  that 
President  Clinton  has  certified  to  the 
Congress,  as  required  under  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik  amendment  of  the  1974 
Trade  Act,  that  granting  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  to  Romania  will 
substantially  promote  freedom  of  emi- 
gration there.  Human  rights  conditions 
in  Romania  have  improved.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  ethnic  strife  has 
disappeared.  Fourteen  years  ago.  in  a 
s'tatement  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  noted  that  the  most  destabilizing 
phenomenon  in  the  world  was  ethnic 
conflict.  For  decades  to  come  we  will 
be  living  with  the  consequences  of  the 
Ceausescu  regime's  brutal  suppression 
of  ethnic  distinctions. 

But  this  is  a  new  era.  The  President 
has  stated  that  granting  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  will  further  benefit 
those  living  in  Romania.  Therefore,  the 
Finance  Committee  has  approved  non- 
discriminatory treatment,  and  the  Sen- 
ate shall  do  so  forthwith.  Let  me  be 
clear,  however.  The  approval  of  this 
resolution  does  not  constitute  an  en- 
dorsement of  Romania's  human  rights 
record.  To  the  contrary,  we  fully  hope 
and  expect  that  there  will  be  further 
improvements.  I  am  certain  that  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  agrees. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  certainly  do 
agree  that  we  need  to  see  improve- 
ments. That  is  clear  from  the  reports  I 
have  submitted  for  the  Record.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  Senate's 
approval  of  MFN  be  construed  as  a 
blanket  endorsement  of  Romania's 
record  on  human  rights.  Although  the 
Senate  is  approving  MFN  now.  it  is  not 
an  irreversible  process.  In  the  upcom- 
ing months,  the  Congress  will  be  care- 
fully examining  developments  in  Ro- 
mania. We  will  be  looking  to  ensure 


that  Romania  complies  with  its  com- 
mitments and  continues  to  make 
progress. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Again.  I  thank  the 
esteemed  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
raising  this  issue. 

Exhibit  1 

Struggling  for  ethnic  Identity:  Ethnic 

Hungarians  in  Post-Ceasusescu  Romania 

(Helsinki  Watch) 

INTRODUCTION 

On  December  17.  1989.  ethnic  Romanians 
and  ethnic  Hungarians'  in  the 
Transylvanian  town  of  Timisoara  (Temesvar) 
united  to  oppose  the  expulsion  of  the  Hun- 
garian Reformed  Bishop  Laszio  Tokes  from 
his  parish.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
manian revolution  that  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  downfall  and  execution  of  the  com- 
munist dictator.  Nicolae  Ceausescu.  Imme- 
diately following  the  revolution.  Romanians 
of  all  ethnic  backgrounds  hoped  for  and  ex- 
pected the  speedy  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  that  would  respect  human 
rights  for  all  its  citizens. 

Although  tensions  between  Romanians  and 
Hungarians  had  grown  during  the  two  dec- 
ades preceding  the  revolution  due  to 
Ceausescus  manipulation  of  ethnic  hos- 
tilities, all  these  tensions  were  temporarily 
forgotten  during  the  revolution  itself.  Ten- 
sions between  Hungary  and  Romania  also  de- 
creased as  both  countries  celebrated  the  fall 
of  communist  rule.  Hungary  responded  to 
the  blood  revolution  by  immediately  sending 
medical  aid  and  food  supplies  Mistrust  and 
fear  between  the  two  nations  seemed  to 
evaporate  overnight.^ 

The  Hungarian  minority  expected  the  fruit 
of  the  revolution  to  be  not  only  an  end  to  the 


an  increasingly  vocal  nationalist  and  anti- 
minority  press,  as  well  ais  the  emergence  of 
popular  right-wing  political  parties  De- 
mands by  minorities  that  had  seemed  quite 
justified  in  the  hours  after  the  revolution 
were  soon  viewed  with  suspicion  and  resent- 
ment. Some  Romanians  voiced  the  opinion 
that  Hungarians  should  wait  until  the 
achievements  of  the  revolution  had  been  se- 
cured for  all  Romanians  before  demanding 
the  rights  of  minorities. 

Throughout  eastern  Europe,  demands  for 
greater  minority  rights  are  inevitably 
viewed  through  the  prism  of  historical  expe- 
rience. In  the  case  of  Transylvania,  where 
most  ethnic  Hungarians  live,  centuries  of 
Hungarian  influence  and  control  ended  in 
1918  with  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.*  During  the 
twentieth  century,  ethnic  Romanians  and 
ethnic  Hungarians  suffered  assimilationist 
policies  and  severe  abuses  as  the  region 
shifted  back  and  forth  between  the  control  of 
the  Hungarian  and  the  Romanian  states. 
This  history  affects  all  inter-ethnic  relations 
in  Romania. 

Many  Romanians  continue  to  believe  that 
a  large  minority  population  presents  a  secu- 
rity risk  for  the  Romanian  state,  and  that 
greater  rights  for  minorities  will  result  in 
demands  for  territorial  autonomy  and.  ulti- 
mately, a  secessionist  movement.  These 
fears  have  been  easily  manipulated  by  na- 
tionalist elements  in  Romania  in  whose  in- 
terest it  may  be  to  foment  ethnic  tensions 
and  conflict.  Many  ethnic  Hungarians  and 
Romanians  have  been  especially  troubled  by 
what  appear  to  be  close  ties  between 
Ceausescus  former  secret  police,  the 
Securitate.  and  extreme  right-wing  ele- 
ments, who  share  a  common  nationalist  and 
anti-minority  philosophy.  In  fact,  during  the 
violent  clashes  in  Tirgu  Mures 
(Marosvasarhely)  in  March  1990.  there  were 
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terrible    violations    of    fundamental    rights     ^.^p^^^hat  former  Securitate  agents  were 

that  all  Romanian  citizens  had  «"   ered.  bu       J^^^ed  in  inciting  ethnic  tensions.* 

also  an  end  to  the  specific  violations  that       Jgf^^j^    ^^is   historical   context,   trust   and 


minorities  had  suffered  under  Ceausescu 
What  is  more.  Hunagarians  were  anxious  to- 
begin  rebuilding  their  cultural  and  political 
structures  that  had  been  devastated  during 
the  previous  decades. 

Hungarians  were  quick  to  organize  politi- 
cally and  to  call  on  the  newly  formed  gov- 
ernment to  take  steps  to  reinstate  Hungar- 
ian-language schools  and  address  other  mi- 
nority concerns  However,  the  government's 
initial  openness  to  the  concerns  of  minori- 
ties quickly  gave  way  to  resistance  and  hos- 
tility from  some  segments  of  the  public. 
Tensions  between  Hungarians  and  Roma- 
nians in  Transylvania  over  minority  rights 
began  to  escalate  during  the  weeks  following 
the  revolution,  and  culminated  in  the  violent 
confrontation  In  Thgu  Mures 

(Marosvasarhely)  in  March  of  1990.' 

After  the  ethnic  violence  in  Tirgu  Mure. 
(Marosvasarhely)  and  the  Romanian  govern- 
ment's backtracking  on  promises  made  to 
minorities,  it  became  abundantly  clear  that 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Hungarian 
minority  had  been  premature.  Few  Hungar- 
ians or  Romanians  had  realized  the  extent  to 
which  Ceausescus  nationalist  propaganda 
had  permeated  Romanian  society,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  resurgence  of  chauvinistic 
ideologies  and  rehetoric.  Many  had  also  un- 
derestimated the  level  of  fear  and  mistrust 
among  both  Romanians  and  Hungarians, 
emotions  which  were  to  be  easily  manipu- 
lated by  nationalist  leaders. 

The  three  years  since  the  revolution  have 
witnessed  a  dramatic  increase  in  xenophobia 
and  racist  propaganda  in  Romania,  including 


<  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Xgood-faith  dealings  are  very  difficult.  Fur- 
thermore, inter-ethnic  relations  in  Romania 
are  influenced,  not  only  by  the  historical  ex- 
periences of  the  different  parties,  but  also  by 
Romania's  current  geopolitical  position. 
Since  the  revolution,  two  armed  conflicts  be- 
tween or  among  ethnic  groups — in  Moldova 
and  in  the  former  Yugoslavia— have  flared  up 
on  Romania's  borders.  Regional  ethnic  con- 
flicts have  done  little  to  alleviate  fears  and 
suspicions  between  Romanians  and  ethnic 
Hungarians. 

Although  there  have  been  significant  im- 
provements in  many  areas  of  concern  to  the 
Hungarian  minority  in  Romania,  tensions 
have  remained  high,  resulting  in  an  increas- 
ing sense  of  insecurity  among  the  popu- 
lation. 

Helsinki  Watch  found  that  the  Hungarian 
minority  continues  to  face  obstacles  in  equal 
access  to  education  in  the  mother  language, 
that  there  are  an  insufficient  number  of 
trained  Hungarian-language  teachers,  and  an 
insufficient  number  of  classes  in  the  Hungar- 
ian language  compared  to  the  demand  for 
such  classes.  What  is  more.  Hungarian 
schools  are  subjected  to  harassment  by  local 
school  inspectors  and  local  government  offi- 
cials who  have  created  a  sense  of  insecurity 
as  to  the  status  of  minority-language 
schools. 

The  most  serious  abuses  documented  by 
Helsinki  Watch  were  at  the  local  level.  These 
abuses  include  restrictions  on  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, association  and  speech  by  local  offi- 
cials, especially  in  Cluj  (Kolozsvar)  and  Baia 
Mare  (Nagybanya).  where  right-wing  nation- 
alists won  the  mayoralty  in  the  February 
1992  local  elections. 


In  addition  to  the  many  abuses  to  which 
Hungarians  are  subjected  at  the  local  level, 
the  Romanian  government  has  failed  to  take 
measures  that  adequately  remed.y  these 
abuses.  Government  officials  are  rarely  dis- 
ciplined, much  less  prosecuted,  for  commit- 
ting clear  violations  of  Romanian  law.  Mi- 
norities are  left  to  seek  a  remedy  from  the 
justice  system,  which  operates  in  a  highly 
abusive  and  discriminatory  manner. 

Thus,  although  concentrated  at  the  local 
level,  these  abuses  cannot  be  viewed  only  as 
isolated  incidents.  They  are  not  merely  evi- 
dence of  the  case  with  which  local  officials 
can  harass  and  intimidate  a  minority  popu- 
lation. They  also  demonstrate  that  the  legal 
mechanisms  for  holding  abusive  officials  ac- 
countable remain  weak,  and  that  there  are 
inadequate  safeguards  to  ensure  that  minori- 
ties can  obtain  a  sufficient  legal  remedy 
when  violations  occur. 

The  treatment  of  Hungarians  in  Romania 
and  their  quest  for  greater  rights  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  mistreatment 
that  minorities  experienced  under 
Ceausescu.  Helinski  Watch  recognizes  that 
all  Romanians  were  victims  of  the  extremely 
repressive  and  abusive  Ceausescu  regime. 
However,  minorities,  and  especially  the  Hun- 
garian minority  because  of  its  size  and  Ro- 
mania's shared  border  with  Hungary,  were 
victims  of  a  particular  plan  of  assimilation 
under  communist  rule.  Thus,  minorities  in 
Romania  have  special  needs  and  concerns 
that  are  a  direct  consequence  of  their  mis- 
treatment because  of  their  national  or  eth- 
nic origin.  .\ny  efforts  to  adequately  address 
their  minority  concerns  will  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  unique  experiences  of 
the  Hungarian  minority  under  Ceausescu. 

This  report  documents  the  treatment  of 
the  ethnic  Hungarian  minority  in  Romania 
since  the  revolution.  It  is  based  on  a  series  of 
missions  to  Romania  beginning  in  January 
1990.  Helsinki  Watch  representatives  trav- 
eled throughout  Romania  conducting  inter- 
views with  ethnic  Hungarians  and  Roma- 
nians about  the  treatment  of  the  Hungarian 
minority.  Helsinki  Watch  representatives 
met  with  county  and  city  government  offi- 
cials, including  the  prefects  of  several  coun- 
ties, local  prosecutors,  leaders  in  education, 
culture,  and  the  media.  In  addition.  Helsinki 
Watch  met  with  many  national  government 
officials  in  Bucharest,  including  representa- 
tives from  the  Ministries  of  Culture.  Edu- 
cation, and  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  par- 
liament. Helsinki  Watch  also  met  with  the 
Hungarian  Ambassador  to  Romania  to  dis- 
cuss the  Hungarian  governments  position  on 
the  treatment  of  the  Hungarian  minority. 

RECOM.MENDATIONS 

Helsinki  Watch  recommends  that  the  Ro- 
manian government; 

Abide  by  its  obligations  under  inter- 
national and  national  law  to  protect  the 
Hungarian  minority's  human  rights:  specifi- 
cally, to: 

Distance  itself  from  extremist  views, 
whether  they  be  nationalistic,  xenophobic. 
anti-Hungarian  or  anti-Semitic; 

Respect  the  Hungarian  minority's  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  right  to  "the  con- 
servation, development  and  expression"  of 
its  linguistic  identity.  The  government 
should  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  education  in  the  mother-tongue,  an  ade- 
quate number  of  classes  and  properly-trained 
teachers,  and  the  need  for  an  appropriate 
curriculum  and  textbooks  to  ensure  this  ful- 
fillment of  this  constitutional  right; 

Establish  a  commission  to  revise  the  cur- 
ricula and  educational  materials  used  in 
classrooms  to  include  minority  culture  and 
history; 


Accord  the  Hungarian  minority  freedom  of 
expression,  including  access  to  radio,  tele- 
vision and  publications  without  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  ethnic  origin; 

Prosecute  abuses  by  government  officials 
who  have  committed  abuses  against  minori- 
ties, including  victims  of  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion; 

Take  additional  steps  to  guarantee  that  an 
independent  judiciary  is  established; 

Establish  an  independent  commission  to 
review  the  investigations  and  trials  of  all 
those  currently  in  prison  for  crimes  they  al- 
legedly committed  during  the  Tirgu  Mures 
(Marosvasarhely)  events,  as  well  as  those 
tried  for  crimes  committed  during  the  revo- 
lution in  the  county  of  Harghita  (Hargita).  If 
there  is  evidence  that  the  defendants  were 
denied  due  process,  that  decisions  related  to 
the  prosecution,  trial  and  sentencing  were 
motivated  by  bias,  the  individuals  should  be 
exonerated  or  new  trials  should  be  held; 

Work  with  parliamentary  representatives, 
including  those  representing  minorities,  to 
adopt  legislation  on  education  and  religion; 

Adopt  an  affirmative  plan  to  recruit  more 
minorities  into  government  positions — espe- 
cially the  ministries  of  Education  and  Cul- 
ture; 

Establish  a  special  program  to  enlist  police 
from  among  the  ethnic  minorities  in  Roma- 
nia, including  the  Hungarian  minority; 

Strengthen  legal  mechanisms  for  protect- 
ing rights,  including  making  amendments  to 
existing  laws,  where  necessary,  to  give  indi- 
viduals greater  access  to  courts  to  challenge 
the  legality  of  government,  including  local 
government,  decisions; 

Guarantee  that  the  newly-establish  Coun- 
cil for  National  Minorities  address  the  prob- 
lems of  national  minorities  in  good  faith; 

Return  all  property  confiscated  from  reli- 
gious groups  in  an  expedited  manner; 

Take  affirmative  action  to  improve  inter- 
ethnic  relations  and  reduce  tensions  between 
minorities  and  the  Romanian  majority.  Ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  introduce  edu- 
cational programs  on  minority  rights,  mi- 
nority history  and  culture,  as  well  as  human 
rights,  in  all  Romanian  schools.  Human 
rights  training  programs  should  also  be  pro- 
vided for  police,  government  officials  and 
teachers; 

Introduce  amendments  to  laws  regulating 
public  demonstrations  and  meetings  to  limit 
the  authority  of  mayors  and  local  officials  to 
restrict  meetings.  Restrictions  should  be  al- 
lowed only  if  the  local  authorities  have  clear 
evidence  that  a  meeting  is  likely  to  disrupt 
public  order.  Any  limitations  which  are 
placed  on  meetings  should  be  narrowly  tai- 
lored and  proportionate  to  the  need  to  main- 
tain public  order.  In  general,  they  should  re- 
strict only  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  the 
meeting,  and  not  the  ability  to  hold  meet- 
ings; 

Helsinki  Watch  is  concerned  by  increasing 
demands  that  punitive  action  be  taken 
against  Hungarians,  both  individually  and  as 
a  collective,  because  they  may  have  de- 
manded autonomy,  which  is  interpreted  as  a 
territorial  claim  against  Romania.  Regard- 
less of  the  validity  of  this  interpretation. 
Helsinki  Watch  urges  that  the  Romanian 
government; 

Guarantee  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  free- 
dom of  expression,  including  the  right  to  ad- 
vocate any  type  of  autonomy  for  ethnic  or 
national  minorities  (whether  it  is  territorial 
cultural  or  administrative),  as  long  as  vio- 
lence is  not  used  to  achieve  their  purposes. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  For  simplicity,  the  terms  ethnic  Hungarians,  the 
Hungarian  minority,  and  Hungarians  are  used  inter- 


changeably to  refer  to  Romanian  citizens  of  Hungar- 
ian origin.  Certain  quoted  materials  also  refer  to 
ethnic  Hungarians  as  ethnic  Magyars."  which  is 
the  name  by  which  Hungarians  refer  to  themselves. 
Where  the  term  "Hungarians"  refers  to  Hungarian 
citizens  living  In  Hungary  this  will  be  made  clear  in 
the  text. 

'See.  Free  Hungarians  in  a  Free  Romania;  Dream 
or  Reality?  "  RFE/RL  Report  on  Eastern  Europe; 
February  28.  1990.  p.  19. 

3See.  "The  Events  in  Tirgu  Mures— March  1990." 
in  this  report. 

'for  additional  information  see.  Barbara  Jelavich. 
History  of  the  Balkans.  Volume  2.  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.  (1968);  Romania  s  Ethnic  Hungarians. 
A  Minority  Rights  Group  Report.  April  1980.  pp  8-9. 

^See.  "The  Events  in  Tirgu  Mures  in  March  1990.' 
in  this  report. 

[A  Helsinki  Watch  Report] 

Destroying  Ethnic  Identity:  The 

persecution  of  gypsies  in  romania 

(September  1991) 

RECOM.MENDATIONS 

Helsinki  Watch  urges  the  Romanian  gov- 
ernment to: 

Abide  by  its  obligations  under  inter- 
national law  to  respect  and  promote  human 
rights  and  specifically  to: 

Guarantee  the  security  of  all  persons  from 
violence  or  bodily  harm,  whether  inflicted  by 
Government  officials  or  by  any  individual  or 
group. 

Conduct  a  criminal  investigation  into  each 
incidence  of  violence  against  the  Gypsy  com- 
munity and  prosecute  cases  where  there  is 
evidence  of  guilt. 

Investigate  the  failure  of  the  Romanian 
authorities  to  intervene  to  protect  Gypsies 
under  attack. 

Investigate  the  role  of  Romanian  authori- 
ties in  the  attacks  on  Gypsy  communities. 

Conduct  an  immediate  investigation  into 
all  allegations  of  abuse  and  mistreatment 
while  in  custody,  and  prosecute  all  those  re- 
sponsible for  violations  of  the  law. 

In  areas  where  there  have  been  violent  at- 
tacks on  Gypsy  quarters,  take  steps  to  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  those  Gypsies  who  want 
to  return  to  their  homes,  and  ensure  their 
ability  to  rebuild  the  homes  that  have  been 
destroyed. 

Prohibit  all  forms  of  discrimination 
against  Gypsies,  including  harassment  and 
intimidation  by  government  officials.  Pro- 
vide all  citizens  with  effective  remedies 
against  discrimination. 

Assure  Gypsies  the  right  to  equal  partici- 
pation in  local  administration  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Guarantee  Gypsies  equal  rights,  in  policy 
and  practice,  to  education. 

Guarantee  Gypsies  equal  rights,  in  policy 
and  practice,  to  obtain  land,  and  equal  ac- 
cess to  housing. 

Guarantee  Gypsies  equality  in  the  work- 
place. 

Ensure  that  the  Gypsy  minority  has  ade- 
quate opportunities  to  learn  the  Romani  lan- 
guage. Optional  Romani  language  classes 
should  be  offered  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

Include  teaching  about  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  Gypsies  in  secondary  and  elementary 
schools,  including  the  centuries  of  slavery. 

Direct  the  state-controlled  television  and 
radio  to  provide  objective  and  balanced  re- 
porting when  airing  stories  about  Gypsies. 

Establishing  equality  in  the  law  and  in 
practice,  while  critically  importaht.  does  not 
wipe  out  the  injustice  that  has  existed  for 
centuries,  nor  the  wide-ranging  effects  of 
that  Injustice.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for 
Romanian  society  to  accept  its  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  plight  of  its  largest  mi- 
nority and  to  act  as  a  nation  to  ensure  an  ef- 
fective remedy  for  past  discrimination  which 
Gypsies  have  undeniably  suffered. 
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(Amnesty  International.  September  1993] 

Romania;  Update  to  amnesty' 

International's  Concerns 

background 

Presidential  and  parliamenury  elections 
in  September  and  October  1992  resulted  In 
the  re-election  of  President  Ion  Iliescu  and 
the  return  to  power  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Salvation  Front  (DNSFi.  with  28%  of 
the  vote  for  the  Senate  and  over  27%  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  driving  it  a  mandate  to 
form  a  government.  Prime  Minister  Nicolae 
Vacaroiu's  government  is  maintained  in 
power  by  the  parliamentary  support  of 
smaller  left-wing  and  right-wing  nationalist 
parties.  The  main  feature  of  the  new  govern- 
ments  economic  policy  appears  to  be  a  more 
guarded  approach  in  the  transformation  to  a 
market  economy  of  state-managed  industry 
and  services.  However,  the  difficulties  in 
controlling  rising  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment are  contributing,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  a  growing  popular  discontent. 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation are  ethnic  Romanian  (89.4%  according 
to  the  1992  census)  inter-ethnic  relations  are 
becoming  an  increasingly  important  issue. 
Romania  has  an  ethnic  Hungarian  popu- 
lation of  1.620.000.  mostly  living  in  Transyl- 
vania, in  the  northwest  of  the  country  In 
December  1989.  the  persecution  of  a  Hungar- 
ian Reformed  Church  priest  in  Timisoara. 
Bishop  Laszio  Tokes,  was  denounced  by  Ro- 
manians of  all  ethnic  origins.  The  ensuing 
demonstrations  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
President  Ceausescu  and  major  political 
changes  in  Romania.  However,  the  lifting  of 
restrictions  on  political  rights  and  freedoms 
allowed  the  creation  of  organizations  which 
promote  nationalistic  and  xenophobic  poli- 
cies. As  a  result,  inter-communal  tension  has 
been  rising  in  Transylvania,  particularly 
after  the  violent  attacks  by  ethnic  Roma- 
man  villagers  against  ethnic  Hungarians  in 
Tirgu  Mures  in  March  1990 

The  smaller  parties  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Nicolae  Vacaroiu 
openly  incite  national  intolerance.  Some  of 
these  parties,  such  as  the  Party  of  Romanian 
National  Unity  (PUNRi.  supported  by  DNSF 
sympathizers,  also  made  significant  gains  in 
the  local  elections,  held  in  February  1992. 
particularly  in  some  parts  of  the  ethnically 
heterogeneous  region  of  Transylvania.  They 
have  encouraged  ethnic  hatred,  accusing  the 
ethnic-Hungarian  community  of  irredentism 
and  opposition  leaders  of  being  Hungarian 
•agents". 

Soon  after  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Cluj- 
Napoca.  Gheorghe  Funar  introduced  restric- 
tions on  ■public  demonstrations  within  the 
confines  of  the  city  ".  including  the  organiza- 
tion of  international  meetings.  He  also  de- 
creed that  street  signs  and  all  publicly  post- 
ed signs  and  announcements  should  be  in  the 
Romanian  language  only,  dismissed  the 
headmaster  of  the  Brassai  Samuel  High 
school.  Kelemen  Attila  Balint.  and  ordered 
the  eviction  of  the  Hungarian  student  asso- 
ciation from  state-owned  premises. 

As  PUNR  presidential  candidate.  Funar 
based  his  campaign  on  attacking  the  ethnic- 
Hungarian  community  with  statements  such 
as:  'We  have  to  be  on  our  guard  all  the  time. 
These  barbarians  from  Asia  have  been  here 
for  1.000  years  but  are  still  not  civilized  and 
are  capable  of  any  form  of  treachery."  In  the 
September  1992  presidential  elections  he 
came  third,  receiving  1.6  million  votes,  al- 
most 10%  of  the  electorate. 

The  Government's  apparent  lack  of  will  to 
reduce  inter-ethnic  tension  is  demonstrated 
by  the  appointments  in  March  1993  of  ethnic- 
Romanian  prefects  for  Harghita  and  Covasna 


counties,  with  a  majority  ethnic-Hungarian 
population.  This  measure  was  described  by 
the  Hungarian  Democratic  Union  of  Roma- 
nia (UDMR)  as  an  example  of  continuing  dis- 
crimination against  the  minority. 

The  atmosphere  of  national  intolerance 
has  also  affected  other  ethnic  minorities, 
particularly  the  Roma  community.  Although 
the  latest  census  sets  the  Roma  community 
in  Romania  at  around  450.000  it  is  widely  be- 
lieved that  the  actual  number  is  closer  to 
2.000.000.  making  it  the  largest  Roma  com- 
munity in  Europe  A  recent  survey  carried 
out  by  a  team  from  Bucharest  University 
supports  the  general  impression  of  the  Roma 
community's  desperate  social  and  economic 
conditions,  which  reflect  a  long  history  of 
racial  prejudice  and  neglect  for  the  needs  of 
this  community  not  only  in  Romania  but 
throughout  the  region.  This  independent 
study  indicates  that  80%  of  Roma  have  no 
vocational  training  and  that  only  23%  of  the 
community  are  employed.  Only  50%  of  the 
Roma  children  attend  schools  regularly.  Ra- 
cial prejudice  and  a  higher  incidence  of 
crime  committed  by  members  of  the  Roma 
community  have  also  contributed  to  a  rising 
number  of  violent  attacks  against  Roma. 
Around  40  such  assaults  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  were  recorded  recently  and  re- 
ported in  March  1993  by  the  Aven  Amentza 
Foundation,  a  non-government  Roma  organi- 
zation. There  is  no  available  data  on  how 
many  of  the  perpetrators  of  such  attacks 
have  been  identified  by  the  authorities  and 
prosecuted.  Most  such  assaults  on  Roma  are 
carried  out  by  other  ordinary  Romanian  citi- 
zens, who  are  in  some  cases  even  joined  by 
Roma  from  a  different  social  group.  How- 
ever, Amnesty  International  has  also  re- 
ceived reports  of  incidents  where  members  of 
the  Roma  community,  apparently  because  of 
their  ethnic  background,  were  subjected  to 
torture  and  ill-treatment  by  police  officers 
and  has  called  on  the  Romanian  Government 
to  fully  investigate  these  cases. 

Legislative  reforms  in  Romania  are  still 
high  on  the  Parliament's  agenda.  This  task 
is  particularly  important  in  view  of  Roma- 
nia's aspirations  to  join  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope and  to  become  a  Party  to  the  European 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Fundamen- 
tal Freedoms  and  Human  Rights.  A  new  Law 
on  Reorganization  of  the  Judiciary  (Law 
Number  921992)  will  come  into  force  in  July 
1993.  Although  it  will  bring  the  Procuratura. 
the  office  of  the  public  prosecutor,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  cer- 
tain legal  provisions  will  render  the  Min- 
ister's orders  ineffective.  Orders  will  not  be 
issued  directly  to  subordinate  prosecutors 
but  through  the  Prosecutor  General,  who  is 
not  legally  obliged  to  enforce  them.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  still  no  provisions  for  in- 
(luests  to  be  conducted  by  an  examining 
magistrate.  The  retention  in  the  new  law  of 
military  courts  in  the  judicial  system,  com- 
petent to  try  all  members  of  the  armed 
forces  for  all  crimes,  is  widely  viewed  as  a 
legal  anachronism  and  might  even  be  incom- 
patible with  the  Romanian  Constitution 
which  prohibits  the  establishment  of  ex- 
traordinary courts.  There  are  also  concerns 
about  this  Law's  criteria  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  grading  of  judges  which  might  in- 
fluence their  competence  and  independence. 

The  Penal  Code  and  Code  of  Penal  Proce- 
dure, as  in  most  other  Central  and  East  Eu- 
ropean countries,  have  not  yet  been  radically 
reformed.  Although  some  articles  have  been 
abolished  since  December  1989.  the  Romanian 
Penal  Code  under  Article  200  paragraph  1 
still  punishes  anyone  "who  has  sexual  rela- 
tions with  a  person  of  the  same  sex"  with 


one  to  five  years'  imprisonment  In  July  1992 
representatives  of  Amnesty  International 
were  told  by  Romanian  authorities  that  no 
one  had  been  prosecuted  for  this  offense 
since  the  fall  of  Ceausescu  in  December  1989 
and  that  the  proposed  reform  of  the  Penal 
Code  will  abolish  this  crime.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national urged  the  Romanian  Minister  of 
Justice,  Petre  Ninosu.  to  ensure  that  the 
proposed  reform  of  the  Romanian  Penal  Code 
will  not  permit  the  imprisonment  of  people 
solely  because  of  their  homosexuality. 

The  process  of  reform  in  the  judiciary  and 
the  police  force,  according  to  independent 
assessments,  has  been  inadequate.  Most  of 
the  judges  in  Romania  worked  in  the  same 
post  before  the  changes  effected  in  December 
1989.  Their  training  and  experience  are  insuf- 
ficient for  an  independent  judiciary.  Court 
rulings,  even  at  the  highest  instance,  often 
reflect  practices  incompatible  with  inter- 
national standards  for  fair  trials.  Amnesty 
International  has  received  reports  of  cases 
where  the  courts  in  Romania  have  used  as 
evidence  confessions  of  the  accused,  al- 
though they  were  later  retracted  as  having 
been  induced  by  torture.  The  organization 
has  recently  addressed  the  Romanian  au- 
thorities in  one  such  case  where  a  person  has 
been  condemned  to  a  long  prison  sentence  on 
the  basis  of  a  confession  reportedly  obtained 
under  torture. 

Amnesty  International  also  continues  to 
receive  reports  alleging  that  police  officers 
resort  to  torture  and  ill-treatment  of  detain- 
ees, often  in  order  to  force  them  to  confess. 
In  other  instances  their  use  of  firearms  is 
frequently  not  in  accordance  with  appro- 
priate international  standards,  but  rel- 
atively few  cases  are  fully  investigated  or 
brought  to  trail 

The  Romanian  Government  has  still  not 
clarified  some  of  cases  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion by  Amnesty  International.  The  organi- 
zation is  still  concerned  with  the  fate  of 
Viorel  Horia.  a  15-year-old  schoolboy  whose 
whereabouts  remain  unknown  following  his 
reported  arrest  on  13  June  1990  in  Bucharest. 
Amnesty  International  also  continues  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Romanian  authorities  to  fully  in- 
vestigate the  shooting  of  Andrei  Frumusanu 
and  Aurica  Crainiceanu  during  the  dem- 
onstrations in  Bucharest  in  September  1991. 

i.nternational  human  rights 

Law  Group, 
Washington.  DC.  August  1993. 
Most-Favored-Nation  (MFN)  Trade  Status 

FOR  Ro.mania:  The  Current  Human  Rights 

Situation 

I.  introduction 

The  International  Human  Rights  Law 
Group  is  a  Washington-based  non-govern- 
mental organization  affiliated  with  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  in  Ge- 
neva holding  consultative  status  with  the 
United  Nations.  Since  1991,  under  its  Rule  of 
Law  Program,  the  Law  Group  has  had  a  con- 
tinuous presence  in  Romania  through  project 
attorneys  who  have  provided  technical  as- 
sistance, consultation  and  training  to  Roma- 
nian human  rights  organizations  and  lawyers 
groups  Through  its  work  in  Romania,  the 
Law  Group  has  had  the  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  human  rights  situation  closely  and 
has  formulated  the  following  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  granting  of  Most-Fa- 
vored-Nation (MFN)  trade  status  to  Roma- 
nia. 

II.  GENERAL  POSITION  ON  MFN  STATUS 

The  Law  Group  supports  the  granting  of 
MFN  status  to  Romania  subject  to  annual 
Congressional  review  to  monitor  the  contin- 
ued implementation  of  human  rights  re- 
forms. The  Law  Group  is  pleased  to  note  that 
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the  human  rights  situation  in  Romania  has 
improved  during  the  past  year  in  several  re- 
spects.' One  year  ago.  the  Law  Group  encour- 
aged the  US  to  delay  granting  MFN  status  to 
Romania  in  light  of  continuing  human  rights 
abuses;  after  national  elections  last  Fall,  the 
Law  Group  urged  Congress  to  reconsider. 
The  Law  Group  now  recommends  restoring 
MFN  status  subject  to  annual  review. 

Evidence  of  improvement  in  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Romania  includes  the 
successful  holding  of  largely  free  and  fair  na- 
tional elections  in  September  and  October  of 
1992  and  the  increasing  role  of  non-govern- 
mental organizations  in  the  monitoring  of 
human  rights  abuses  and  legislative  reform. 

Granting  MFN  status  at  this  time  would 
acknowledge  Romania's  achievements  in  the 
protection  of  human  rights  and  encourage 
further  improvements.  Annual  review  is  cru- 
cial, however,  due  to  lingering  defects  in  the 
transition  to  democracy,  including  the  fail- 
ure to  reform  the  judiciary  in  a  meaningful 
way,  continued  difficulties  in  ensuring  civil- 
ian control  over  the  Romanian  Intelligence 
Service  (SRI)  and  flaws  in  the  treatment  of 
minorities,  particularly  the  Roma  (Gypsies). 

III.  ISSUES  OF  CONCERN 

Free  and  Fair  Elections 

A  primary  concern  of  the  United  States  in 
restoring  MFN  status  to  Romania  has  been 
that  free  and  fair  elections  take  place.  De- 
spite a  number  of  irregularities,  many  of 
which  occurred  on  the  local  level,  the  inter- 
national community  generally  agreed  that 
the  nationwide  elections  held  in  September 
and  October  1992  were  indeed  'free  and 
fair." 2  An  essentially  free  and  open  cam- 
paign period  with  media  access  for  all  major 
parties  preceded  the  vote,  although  substan- 
tial questions  were  raised  about  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  coverage  by  Romania's  single 
national  television  station.  In  comparison  to 
the  1990  national  elections,  there  was  a 
marked  decrease  in  election-related  vio- 
lence. 

Though  domestic  observers  were  forbidden 
in  1990.  more  than  7.000  Romanian  citizens 
participated  in  monitoring  the  1992  elections 
after  an  effort  to  ban  domestic  observers  was 
defeated.  Resolution  of  this  dispute  illus- 
trates the  significant  improvement  in  rela- 
tions between  government  officials  and 
NGOs.  Specifically,  a  healthy  and  productive 
dialogue  developed  between  the  Central  Elec- 
tion Bureau  and  other  government  agencies, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  human  rights  groups 
and  civic  organizations  monitoring  the  elec- 
tions, on  the  other.3 

Although  there  were  a  number  of  allega- 
tions of  localized  fraud  in  vote-counting,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  an  unusually  high 
percentage  of  annulled  ballots,  a  systematic 
pattern  of  fraud  did  not  emerge.  The  rel- 
atively small  irregularities  appeared  to  stem 
from  local  officials  or  others  acting  on  their 
own  initiative  and  did  not  appear  to  affect 
significantly  the  final  tally.  Monitors  ob- 
served no  centralized  effort  to  tamper  with 
the  outcome  of  the  vote.< 

Openness  of  the  Legislative  Process 

Free  and  fair  elections  are  meaningful  to 
the  extent  that  the  representatives  who  are 
voted  into  office  remain  accountable  to  their 
electorate.  The  Romanian  Parliament  has 
made  some  de  facto  progress  in  the  area  of 
public  access  to  information  about  legisla- 
tive activity.  But  when  Romanian  par- 
liamentarians went  out  of  session  at  the  end 
of  July,  more  than  nine  months  after  taking 
office,  they  had  yet  to  enact  new  procedural 
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rules  governing  their  activities,  even  though 
it  was  one  of  the  first  items  placed  on  the 
parliamentary  agenda. 

As  a  result,  the  Parliament  continues  to 
act  under  its  old  set  of  rules.  This  means,  for 
instance,  that  voting  records  for  individual 
parliamentarians  or  their  parties  do  not 
exist.  A  controversial  electronic  voting  sys- 
tem exists  in  both  houses  of  the  Parliament, 
but  it  is  not  always  used.  Moreover,  the  sys- 
tem does  not  provide  an  individualized 
record  of  the  voting  patterns. 

For  the  Romanian  Parliament  to  be  truly 
accountable  to  the  electorate,  its  legislative 
agenda  and  voting  patterns  must  be  trans- 
parent. The  lack  of  transparency  in  the  Ro- 
manian Parliament  has  been  criticized  in 
Romania  and  elsewhere  as  an  obstacle  to  full 
participation  in  the  legislative  process  by 
citizens  and  citizens'  groups.'' 

Independence  of  the  Judiciary 

On  July  1.  1993.  the  Romanian  Law  on  the 
Reorganization  of  the  Judiciary  (Law  No.  92 
1992)  took  full  effect.  The  law.  which  governs 
reform  of  the  Romanian  courts  and  the  proc- 
uracy (prosecutors'  offices).*  was  passed  in 
1992.  Provisions  on  the  composition  and  con- 
duct of  the  courts  and  prosecutors'  offices, 
admission  into  the  magistrature  and  ac- 
countability of  the  magistrates,  however,  did 
not  take  effect  until  July  of  this  year.''  The 
law  employs  the  term  -magistrates"  to  refer 
both  to  judges  and  prosecutors. 

Although  instituting  much  needed  reforms, 
the  Judicial  Reorganization  Law  is  not  with- 
out its  shortcomings.  In  particular,  it  does 
not  appear  to  go  far  enough  in  restricting 
the  influence  of  the  traditionally  powerful 
procuracy.  For  example,  the  appointment 
and  promotion  of  magistrates  is  supervised 
by  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Magistrature. 
The  Council  is  composed  of  10  judges  and  5 
prosecutors."  As  a  result,  the  professional  ca- 
reers of  judges  are  dependent  upon  review 
not  only  by  peers  on  the  bench,  but  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  procuracy  as  well.  Dis- 
ciplinary proceedings  against  judges  are  also 
undertaken  by  the  mixed  Superior  Council  of 
the  Magistrature.  In  contrast,  disciplinary 
proceedings  against  prosecutors  are  con- 
ducted by  a  specially  designated  ■discipli- 
nary commission"  composed  entirely  of 
prosecutors.9  The  intent  behind  the  distinc- 
tion is  clear:  the  procuracy  plays  a  role  in 
supervising  judges:  yet  the  procuracy  itself 
remains  free  of  any  outside  supervision.'" 

Moreover,  the  Judicial  Reorganization  Law 
maintains  the  powerful  role  of  the  prosecu- 
tor in  many  other  respects.  Prosecutors,  for 
example,  have  the  sole  authority  to  initiate 
a  habeas  corpus  type  procedure  cextraor- 
dinary  recourse")  and  are  charged  with 
■verifying  on-site  compliance  with  the  law 
at  preventive  detention  and  prison  facilities, 
as  well  as  upholding  educational  and  safety 
standards.""  Relying  on  the  prosecutor's 
discretion  to  carry  out  these  important  safe- 
guard functions  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
effective  way  to  accomplish  them.'^  The 
Council  of  Europe  has  also  criticized,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Prosecutor's  ability  to  issue  a 
warrant  of  preventive  detention  for  30  days 
without  appearing  before  an  independent  ju- 
dicial authority." 

In  addition,  independence  of  the  judiciary 
is  compromised  by  the  firm  hierarchy  of  con- 
trol over  judges.'*  Article  19  of  the  Judicial 
Reorganization  Law  provides  that  the  Jus- 
tice Ministry  inspectorate  reviews  the  sub- 
stantive work  of  judges,  including  final  deci- 
sions. Article  19  also  provides  identical  au- 
thority to  court  presidents  over  their  subor- 
dinates. At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  very 
uncertain  relationship  between  the  procu- 
racy and  the  Justice  Ministry.'* 


The  defects  in  the  Judicial  Reorganization 
Law  are  exacerbated  by  the  seemingly  non- 
chalant attitude  of  the  current  authorities 
towards  the  law's  requirements.  On  July  14. 
1993,  two  weeks  after  the  final  provisions  re- 
garding accountability  of  magistrates  went 
into  effect,'*  the  Romanian  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice relieved  Corneliu  Turianu  of  his  duties 
as  the  president  of  the  Bucharest  Municipal 
Court.  The  action  was  taken  by  the  Justice 
Minister  without  instituting  formal  discipli- 
nary proceedings  or  convening  the  Superior 
Council  of  the  Magistrature.''' 

The  public  justification  for  the  dismissal 
was  that  Turianu  politicized  the  judiciary, 
obstructed  reform,  demonstrated  excessive 
transparency  with  the  press  and  failed  to 
seek  adequate  headquarters  for  the  Bucha- 
rest Appellate  Court.'*  On  the  day  of  his  dis- 
missal, a  Romanian  newspaper  published  in 
interview  with  Turianu  in  which  he  elabo- 
rated on  a  ■war"  between  the  Bucharest 
Court  and  the  Ministry  of  Justice  regarding 
judges  who  had  been  designated  for  the  Court 
of  Appeals.'^  According  to  Turianu.  the  Min- 
istry had  sent  the  judges  back  to  the  Bucha- 
rest Court  because  the  Court  of  Appeals  had 
not  yet  been  established  as  required  by  the 
Judicial  Reorganization  Law.  In  addition, 
some  observers  linked  the  dismissal  to  the 
decision  of  the  Bucharest  Court  to  strike 
President  Iliescu  from  the  slate  of  can- 
didates for  Senate  just  prior  to  national  elec- 
tions last  September. 20 

Finally,  the  Judicial  Reorganization  Law 
retains  the  military  courts  and  prosecutors 
as  a  parallel  system  of  justice.  Indeed,  up 
until  May  1993.  the  General  Prosecutor  was  a 
member  of  the  military. ^i  The  Interior  Min- 
istry and  the  Justice  Ministry's  General  Di- 
rection of  Prisons  continue  to  be  considered 
military  formations,  headed  by  army  gen- 
erals, and  there  personnel  (including  ordi- 
nary police)  are  subject  to  the  competence  of 
the  military  courts.  As  a  result,  cases  of  po- 
lice abuse  or  mistreatment  in  police  lock-ups 
or  prisons  can  be  rectified  only  by  petition- 
ing the  military  prosecutor  or  the  respective 
ministries  to  take  action.^  Without  true  ci- 
vilian control  over  abuses  committed  by  the 
police  and  penitentiary  personnel,  there  is 
little  hope  of  achieving  full  protection  of 
human  rights.^ 
Civilian  Control  of  the  Romanian  Intelligence 
Service  (SRI) 

Civilian  control  of  the  Romanian  intel- 
ligence apparatus  has  been  a  long-standing 
concern.  The  SRI  was  established  in  March 
1990  with  a  broad  mandate  to  conduct  domes- 
tic intelligence-gathering  operations. ^^  Many 
SRI  officers,  including  the  SRIs  director, 
were  members  of  the  notorious  Ceausescu- 
era  secret  police  (Securitate).^  Unauthorized 
monitoring  of  telephone  communications 
persists  as  a  remnant  of  the  former  Com- 
munist regime. 2« 

SRI  has  taken  possession  of  Securitate 
files,  and  the  Parliament  voted  to  seal  them 
for  a  40-year  period;  the  government  has 
taken  little  action  to  investigate  pre-1989 
abuses. 

A  new  law  governing  the  SRI  went  into  ef- 
fect on  February  24.  1992,  giving  a  Par- 
liamentary joint  committee  the  power  to  ap- 
prove as  well  as  dismiss  any  future  SRI  di- 
rector. Nevertheless,  the  law  contains  sig- 
nificant loopholes."  Parliament  is  not  given 
budgetary  control,  and  the  SRI  retains  the 
privilege  of  justifying  otherwise  prohibited 
actions  on  broadly  defined  national  security 
grounds."  The  long-awaited  report  to  the 
Parliament  was  finally  submitted  by  the  SRI 
in  June  1993  and  was  subsequently  leaked  to 
one  of  the  Romanian  newspapers.^  The  re- 
port has  been  widely  criticized  for  discussing 
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the  activities  of  SRI  only  in  general  terms, 
except  for  a  section  devoted  to  threats  to  Ro- 
mania's economic  mteresls. 

Independent  Media  and  Free  Speech 

Romanian  State  Television  iTVRi  is  pres- 
ently the  only  domestic  television  broad- 
caster with  nationwide  facilities.  This  sta- 
tion is  directed  by  Paul  Everac.  an  Iliescu 
appointee  who  has  met  with  widespread  dis- 
approval for  his  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Gypsy 
statements  and  nationalist  programming  de- 
cisions." As  of  February  1.  1993.  the  three 
programs  dedicated  to  ethnic  minorities  on 
T\'R  were  stripped  of  any  political  or  eco- 
nomic informational  content.  They  were  of- 
ficially turned  into  cultural,  ethnographic, 
arid  folklore  magazines  and  broadcast  in- 
stead of  Channel  Two  and  local  TV  sta- 
tions.-" Channel  Two  reaches  only  30%  of  the 
population  and  excludes  some  areas  of  high 
minority  population.^' 

In  1992.  the  government  created  a  National 
Audiovisual  Council  (NAC)  which  began  issu- 
ing licenses  to  private  television  and  radio 
broadcasters  at  the  end  of  the  year:  many  es- 
tablished, independent  television  stations 
that  has  projected  opposition  views  did  not 
receive  licenses  from  the  NAC.  causing  great 
controversy.  NAC  compromised,  suggesting 
frequency  sharing  in  its  future  decisions, 
thus  taking  care  of  some  of  the  concerns." 

On  a  positive  note,  allegations  of 
unprovided  assaults  on  journalists  ha/e  been 
far  fewer  than  in  previous  years. 

Respect  for  Rights  of  Minorities 

In  April  1993.  the  Romanian  government 
established  the  National  Minority  Council  as 
a  forum  for  government  officials  and  rep- 
resentatives of  each  minority  group  in  Ro- 
mania. Although  some  minority  representa- 
tives have  threatened  to  walk  out  if  progress 
is  not  made  soon,  a  true  dialogue  appears  to 
be  taking  place.** 

The  most  politically  contentious  minority 
issue  in  Romania  has  been  the  situation  of 
ethnic  Hungarians.  Hungarians  have  consist- 
ently demanded  language  rights,  control 
over  schools  and  other  aspects  of  cultural 
automony  and  local  administrative  auton- 
omy. 

During  the  last  year,  the  Transylvanian 
city  of  Cluj  has  been  the  most  turbulent  po- 
litical battleground  on  the  nationality  issue. 
In  1992.  Mayor  Gheorghe  Funar  issued  Execu- 
tive Decisions  prohibiting  a  conference,  a 
rally  and  a  public  assembly  sponsored  by  the 
Hungarian  Democratic  Union  of  Romania 
(UDMR).  a  major  opposition  political 
party."  Funar  also  banned  by  Executive  De- 
cision the  public  display  of  foreign  language 
signs.  In  February  1993,  he  initiated  a  Cluj 
Town  Council  measure  to  ban  foreign  na- 
tional flags  and  the  playing  of  foreign  na- 
tional anthems  in  public,  except  on  official 
occasions.*  Despite  some  condemnation 
from  the  central  government,  the  municipal- 
ity continues  to  use  local  statutes  and  regu- 
lations to  harass  or  provoke  local  Hungar- 
ians. 

The  Roma  (Gypsy)  minority  still  suffers 
discrimination  far  more  pervasive  and  insid- 
ious than  any  other  minority."  Romanian 
society,  as  a  whole,  tends  to  associate  all 
Roma  with  the  criminal  Roma  elements  who 
are  perhaps  the  most  visible.  Sometimes  vio- 
lence erupts  in  ■vigilante-style'  episodes^ 
the  most  recent  of  which  took  place  near 
Timisoara  in  May/*  Reactions  by  the  au- 
thorities to  these  events  have  been  limited 
and  slow.  In  response  to  one  1991  attack  by 
enraged  townspeople  in  Valenl  Lapusului 
(Maramures  District)  in  which  approxi- 
mately 20  Roma  homes  were  burned,  the  Ro- 
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manian  government  offered  to  rebuild  the 
houses  but  has  not  yet  made  good  on  its 
promise  «>  A  July  1992  attack  against  Roma 
at  Plata  Rahova  in  Bucharest  by  40  heavily 
armed  military  police  wearing  camouflage 
uniforms  and  black  head  masks  has  not  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  military  prosecutor's  in- 
vestigation stage/" 

Some  elements  of  the  Romanian  press  con- 
tinue to  publish  incendiary  anti-minority  ar- 
ticles, especially  the  newspapers  Romania 
Mare  and  Europa.  "  For  example,  on  July  23. 
1993.  Romania  Mare  printed  an  article  con- 
testing the  "demented  "  statistics  provided 
by  the  Washington.  'DC  -  based  Holocaust 
Museum  concerning  Jewish  victims  of  atroc- 
ities committed  in  Romania  during  World 
War  II."  In  addition.  Romanian  television 
and  newspapers  continue  to  designate  crimi- 
nals as  "tzigane  "  (Gypsy)  when  they  are  of 
Roma  origin,  although  non-Roma  are  not 
generally  identified  by  ethnic  of  national  or- 
igin. One  Roma  leader  has  announced  that  he 
Is  suing  several  newspapers  for  libel." 

In  September  1992.  the  German  and  Roma- 
nian governments  signed  a  repatriation 
agreement  providing  for  the  return  of  Roma- 
nians illegally  residing  in  Germany  (and. 
technically,  vice  versa).  It  has  been  widely 
characterized  as  a  'Gypsy  agreement"  even 
though  official  statistics  indicate  that  only 
40  percent  of  tho.se  returned  from  Germany 
are  ethnic  Roma<-^.  and  unofficial  surveys  in- 
dicate an  even  smaller  percentage. ■••  Iron- 
ically, the  German  Minister  of  Interior, 
when  announcing  the  agreement, 
misleadingly  referred  to  a  German  humani- 
tarian program  to  help  build  three  job  re- 
training centers  in  Romania,  leaving  the 
press  with  the  mistaken  impression  that  the 
aid  was  some  kind  of  exchange  for  Romania 
taking  back  Roma  migrants.  In  reality,  the 
aid  program  was  planned  long  before  the  re- 
patriation agreement  was  negotiated,  and 
the  Roma  community  that  most  needs  the 
assistance  will  probably  not  qualify  to  par- 
ticipate.<' 

Romania  especially  deserves  criticism  for 
its  treatment  of  homosexuals."  Same  sex 
consensual  sexual  relations  between  adults 
are  criminalized  by  article  200  of  the  Roma- 
nian Penal  Code,  and  there  have  been  recent 
prosecutions."  For  instance,  a  homosexual 
couple  in  Timisoara  received  suspended  sen- 
tences in  May  1993  ■*  One  member  of  the  cou- 
ple is  over  18.  the  other  member  is  a  minor. 
The  elder  defendant  received  a  suspended 
sentence  of  two  years. ^'  The  minor,  who  was 
charged  only  under  paragraph  1  of  article 
200.  criminalizing  homosexual  relations  re- 
gardless of  age.  received  a  one  year  sus- 
pended sentence.  Another  recent  case  invok- 
ing article  200.  in  Sibiu.  was  suspended  on 
July  21.  1993.  The  case  was  referred  to  the 
Romanian  Constitutional  Court  for  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  article  200  violates 
the  Romanian  Constitution  and  inter- 
national human  rights  treaties. 

IV.  CONCLUSIO.N 

The  Romanian  government  has  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  improving  human  rights 
as  evidenced  by  largely  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions last  Fall,  a  gradually  more  open  ap- 
proach in  the  legislative  process,  the  in- 
creasingly important  role  being  played  by 
non-governmental  human  rights  organiza- 
tions and  a  number  of  seemingly  good  faith 
efforts  to  tackle  minority  issues.  Neverthe- 
less, many  of  the  reforms  that  appear  on 
paper,  particularly  regarding  the  judiciary 
and  civilian  control  of  the  SRI,  have  not 
been  fully  implemented  or  disguise  deeper 
structural  obstacles  to  the  full  protection  of 
human  rights.   Furthermore,  the  Romanian 
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government  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  in 
guaranteeing  a  secure  environment  for  the 
least  popular  minorities. 

The  Law  Group  supports  restoration  of 
MFN  status  to  Romania  but  urges  that  Con- 
gress undertake  a  serious  annual  review  in 
the  future  in  light  of  the  concerns  discussed 
above. 

FOOT-NOTES 


'The  improvements  have  been  noted,  for  example, 
by  a  .March  11.  1993  re.solution  of  the  UN  Commission 
on  Human  Rights.  Situation  of  Human  Rii^hts  in 
Romania,"  U  N  Human  RiKiits  Commission  Res 
199372.  iV  N  Doc  ECN  4  1993 L  11  Add  7 1,  66th  mtg.. 
10  March  1993 

-'US  State  Department  Country  Report  on 
Human   Rights   Practices   for   1992.   p.l   thereinafter 

DOS  Report  I  See  also  Council  of  Europe,  Elections 
Rnumainis  Libres       et       Correcles  '       selnn       les 

Partementuires  du  Conseil  de  L  Europe  (Press  Release, 
September  28,  I993i,  International  Human  Rights 
Law  Group,  Preliminary  Statement  on  the  September 
1992  Romanian  Parliamentary  and  Presidential  Elec- 
tions (Washington,  1992i.  pi:  National  Democratic 
Institute  for  International  Affairs  and  International 
Republican  Institute.  Preliminary  Statement  by  the 
International  Obserier  Delegation  to  the  Romanian 
Presidential  and  Parliamentary  Elections  (September 
29.  19921:  and  Lawyer's  Committee  for  Human 
Rights,  Critique  Review  of  the  Department  of  State's 
Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  for  1992 
(New  V'orit,  1993i  (hereinafter  Lawyers  Committee 
Report"! 

'Edwin  Rekosh  and  Peter  Rosenblum,  Romanian 
NGOs  Look  Beyond  .National  Elections,  The  Law 
Group  Docket.  Volume  7,  No.  2,  December  1992  p.  9- 
10 

"Such  a  conclusion  would  have  been  more  defini- 
tive had  one  of  the  human  rights  organizations. 
League  for  the  Defense  of  Human  Rights  (LADOl, 
been  permitted  to  conduct  a  computerized 
doublecheck  of  the  tabulation  process  After  agree- 
ing in  principle,  the  Central  Election  Bureau  made 
a  last-minute  ruling  rejecting  the  presence  of  non- 
governmental computer  operators  (with  their  own 
computersi  in  the  District  vote-counting  centers. 

^See  Romanian  Helsinki  Committee  (.APADOR- 
CHi,  Declaration  in  Support  of  Transparency  in  the 
Legislative  Process  (signed  by  numerous  human  rights 
organizations,  newspapers,  trade  unions  and  others). 
Noveml>er  1992,  see  also  Gag  Rule  in  Romania,  '  The 
\eu  York  Times.  March  9,  1993  p  A18  The  Council  of 
Europe  has  highlighted  its  concern  about  access  to 
information  in  Romania,  particularly  regarding  the 
Parliament  See  Frederich  Konig,  rapporteur  for  the 
Political  .Affairs  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope, Preliminary  Draft  Report  on  the  Application 
by  the  Republic  of  Romania  for  membership  of  the 
Council  of  Europe.  (  Doc  AS  poliMi  62i.  Strasbourg. 
7  .Vtay  1993.  p   13  (hereinafter  "Konig  Report'  i 

'The  Romanian  legal  system  follows  the  continen- 
tal civil  law  tradition,  with  Its  inquisitorial  ap- 
proach, rather  than  the  British  common  law  system, 
with  its  adversarial  approach  Under  the  continental 
system,  there  is  generally  a  Public  Ministry,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  which  supervises 
the  activities  of  trial  prosecutors  and  also  sitting 
prosecutors  '  The  latter  perform  ludlcial-like  func- 
tions during  the  investigation  stage,  such  as  author- 
izing arrests  and  searches,  as  well  as  marshalling 
evidence. 

The  magistrature  "  Is  generally  comprised  of  trial 
judges  as  well  as  sitting  prosecutors."  In  Romania, 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  different  roles  of 
the  prosecutor  All  prosecutors  are  considered  mem- 
bers of  the  magistrature.  even  though  part  of  their 
function  is  to  act  as  lawyers  for  the  state  at  crimi- 
nal trials.  For  purposes  of  clarity,  that  part  of  the 
magistrature  which  is  composed  of  prosecutors  is  re- 
ferred to  here  as  the    procuracy  " 

In  addition,  in  the  civil  law  system,  cases  are  usu- 
ally heard  by  a  three-judge  panel.  It  is  usually  one 
of  the  judges,  the  court  president,  who  conducts 
most  of  the  questioning  and  oversees  the  procedural 
aspects  of  the  trial. 

'Law  No  921992,  art.  124 

•Law  No  92  1992,  arts.  71-72 

•Law  No  92  1992,  arts  98-99 

"See  Renale  Weber.  MInisterul  Public  sau 
Procuratura"'  in  Centrul  pentru  Drepturile  Omulul 
(APADOR-CH),  Revista  Romana  de  Drepturil  Omului. 
April— June  1993,  no  1,  p  22  (hereinafter  Weber  Ar- 
ticle'i:  Association  of  Lawyers  for  the  Defense  of 
Human  Rights  (APADOi,  Report  on  Romanian  Judicial 
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Organuatitn    Law.    March    1993,    p     11    (hereinafter 
APADO  Report'  ) 

"  Law  No  92 1992.  art  31(e)  and  (g). 

'•See  Weber  Article,  pp  23-24. 

'•Konig  Report,  pp  8-9  The  prosecutor's  office  can 
also  prolong  preventive  detention  by  an  additional 
30  days  (Romanian  Code  of  Penal  Procedure,  arts 
l,')5-57i  Evan  more  problematic  is  the  unfettered  dis- 
cretion of  the  police  to  arrest  a  suspect  for  24  hours, 
without  warrant,  during  which  time  the  suspect  has 
no  access  to  legal  counsel  (Romanian  Code  of  Penal 
Procedure,  arts  143-44)  Most  police  abuse  tends  to 
take  place  during  the  initial  interrogation.  See  Hel- 
sinki Watch,  Lockups  in  Romania,  "  January  1993, 
pp   11-12  (hereinafter    Helsinki  Watch  Report  "I 

I*  A  Council  of  Europe  rapporteur  has  strongly 
condemned  Article  19  of  the  Judicial  Reorganization 
Law  on  these  grounds  Gunnar  Jansson,  rapporteur 
for  the  (Committee  on  Legal  Affairs  and  Human 
Rights  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  Memorandum  on 
the  Application  for  Membership  to  the  Council  of 
Europe  submitted  by  Romania,"  (Doc.  ASJur  (44) 
661.  Strasbourg,  10  May  1993,  p.  2  (hereinafter 
Jansson  Report  "l  See  also  APADO  Report,  pp  2-7. 
for  a  discussion  of  Article  19  and  other  practical  im- 
pediments to  independence  of  the  judiciary  in  Roma- 
nia. An  amendment  to  Article  19  was  Introduced  in 
the  Romanian  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  June,  but  had 
not  yet  been  acted  on  when  the  Parliament  ad- 
journed for  the  summer  recess  In  addition,  as  the 
APADO  Report  points  out,  a  major  impediment  to 
an  effective,  impartial  and  independent  judiciary  is 
the  lack  of  well-trained  jurists  to  occupy  the  newly 
created  p(j5itions  (The  majority  of  some  1400  posi- 
tions that  were  created  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  Judicial  Reorganization  Law  still  remain  va- 
cant i  APADO  suggests  that  training  at  the  existing 
Magistrates  School  be  required  for  jurists  without 
prior  experience  as  magistrates  or  for  those  below  a 
certain  seniority    .APADO  Report,  p   12-13 

"The  Justice  Minister  has  nominal  authority  over 
the  procuracy,  now  referred  to  as  the  Public  Min- 
istry (art.  30),  but  only  by  acting  through  the  presi- 
dentially-appointed General  Prosecutor  who  tradi- 
tionally has  been  unfettered  by  any  governmental 
control  (art  37) 

'« Article  124  of  Law  No  921992  stipulates,  "The 
dispositions  concerning  the  makeup  and  conduct  of 
the  law  oourts  and  prosecutors'  offices,  admission 
into  the  magistrature  and  accountability  of  mag- 
istrates shall  apply  beginning  with  July  1,  1993. 

"Article  130  states  that  between  the  time  of  the 
laws  publication  and  the  granting  of 
irremovability  "  under  its  provisions,  assignment, 
transfer,  promotion,  .suspension  and  dismissal  of 
judges  shall  lie  with  the  Justice  Minister's  author- 
ity "  Article  129  provides.  Judges  shall  become 
irremovable  upon  their  appointment  by  Romania  s 
President."  The  Justice  Minister  may  be  interpret- 
ing the  granting  of  irremovability  to  apply  only 
to  those  judges  who  are  newly  appointed.  If  so.  the 
law  would  create  two  parallel  systems  of  account- 
ability newly  appointed  judges  would  benefit  from 
peer  review  and  other  guarantees  while  existing 
Judges  will  forever  serve  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
Justice  Minister 

'•Libertatea.  July  15,  1993,  Adevarul.  July  16,  1993 

"Cronica  Romana.  July  14,  1993, 

»In  addition  to  running  for  President,  Iliescu 
placed  his  name  on  the  FDSN  (National  Democratic 
Salvation  Front)  slate  of  candidates  for  Senate,  in 
case  he  lost  the  Presidential  race  The  election  law, 
however,  stipulated  that  candidates  for  President 
must  be  Independent  In  three  separate  decisions, 
the  Bucharest  Court  stuck  Ilirescu  s  Senate  can- 
didacy on  those  grounds,  but  was  over-turned  on  ap- 
peal each  time  Petre  Ninosu,  the  current  Justice 
Minister,  was  Iliescu  s  lawyer  at  the  time. 

"General  Mihal  Popa  Cherecheanu  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  former  Supreme  Court  judge,  Vasile 
Manea  Dragulin.  The  change  was  welcomed  by  the 
Council  of  Europe,  although  the  Council  of  Europe 
has  noted  that  Cherecheanu  has  stayed  on  in  the 
General  Prosecutors  office  as  chief  military  pros- 
ecutor Jansson  Report,  p  3:  Konig  Report,  p.  8. 

"There  is  no  other  legal  recourse  for  a  victim  of 
police  abase  if  the  military  prosecutor  makes  a  deci- 
sion of  nonlndictment  Moreover,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  many  police  abuse  cases  go  unpunished: 
■  Physical  brutality,  the  hallmark  of  the  Ceausescu 
criminal  justice  system,  has  substantially  declined 
in  the  lockups  but  continues  virtually  unabated  dur- 
ing police  interrogations.  Nearly  every  arrestee  re- 
ported having  been  beaten  by  police  investigators 
before  arriving  at  the  lockups."  Helsinki  Watch  Re- 
port, p.  2.  Although  there  are  a  number  of  ongoing 


prosecutions  of  police  abuse,  they  are  not  nearly 
commensurate  with  the  number  of  violations  taking 
place  In  addition,  the  Law  Group  is  not  aware  of 
any  criminal  sentence  having  t)een  handed  down 
against  a  police  officer. 

23The  Council  of  Europe  largely  concurs:  "Al- 
though many  assurances  were  given  that  the  police 
were  under  civilian  control,  the  problem  remains 
that  complaints  against  police  officers  can  be 
brought  only  before  military  prosecutors  who  alone 
can  decide  to  bring  charges.  Given  the  apparent  re- 
luctance to  bring  charges  in  a  number  of  cases,  as 
stated  above,  this  situation,  too,  gives  rise  to  legiti- 
mate concern."  Konig  Report,  p.  9  In  addition,  a  re- 
cent report  by  the  Bucharest-based  human  rights 
group,  the  Romanian  Independent  Society  of  Human 
Rights  (SIRDOl,  focused  on  two  cases  in  the  Suceava 
District  of  Romania  where  allegations  exist  of  seri- 
ous abuse  committed  by  the  police  and  the  prosecu- 
tors  office.  SIRDOs  investigation  of  these  two  cases 
demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  the  current  system, 
which  shields  prosecutors  and  policemen  from  scru- 
tiny, by  documenting  the  manner  in  which  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  and  the  Office  of  the  Military 
Prosecutor — the  only  organs  currently  available  to 
investigate  police  abuse— had  failed  to  respond  to 
credible  claims.  Romanian  Independent  Society  for 
Human  Rights  (SIRDOl,  Abuses,  Corruption  or  In- 
competence of  the  Justice.  Prosecutors  Office,  and 
Police  of  Suceava  District:  The  Cases  of  Baciu  and 
Rogojina,"  February  16,  1993.  See  also  Amnesty 
International.  Romania:  Continuing  Violations  of 
Human  Rights.  "  (Doc.  EUR  39  0793).  May  1993,  pp.  9- 
II  (hereinafter    Amnesty  Report"  ). 

"The  foreign  operations  of  the  former  Securltate 
were  separated  into  the  newly  formed  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Service  (SIEi. 

»See  Reuters.  April  16,  1992  See  also  David  Binder, 
"Romania  Terror  .^rm  Smaller  than  it  Seemed,  " 
,Veu'  York  Times.  June  13,  1993,  p  8  Binder  quotes  Ion 
Talpes,  head  of  Romanian  Foreign  Intelligence,  for 
the  proposition  that  there  were  16,000  full-time 
Securltate  officers  on  the  payroll  under  Ceausescu. 
He  also  quotes  President  Iliescu  for  the  proposition 
that  4,000  of  the  officers  remained  on  staff  with  the 
Securltate  successor  agencies 

»U  is  difficult  to  document  the  extent  to  which 
unauthorized  wire-tapping  continues.  It  was  re- 
cently reported,  though,  that  the  Romanian  General 
Prosecutor  is  currently  investigating  the  Hunedora 
branch  of  the  SRI  for  illegal  wire-tapping.  Crontca 
Romana.  July  24.  1993 

^See  DOS  Report,  p  \.  A  rapporteur  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  was  especially  critical  of  the  lack  of 
controls  over  the  SRI:  The  Law  of  24  February  1992 
provides  some  parliamentary  control  on  the  SRI 
through  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, which  must  approve  the  appointment  of 
any  new  SRI  Director  and  has  the  right  to  dismiss 
him  Apart  from  this,  there  is  no  parliamentary  con- 
trol In  addition,  there  is  no  budgetary  control  ei- 
ther, no  Minister  who  is  politically  responsible  and 
no  clear  delimitation  of  its  powers  and  assignments. 
This  is  even  more  serious  as  the  SRI  is  allowed  to 
justify  otherwise  prohibited  actions  on  national  se- 
curity grounds.  In  fact.  President  Iliescu  himself 
confirmed  to  us  that  it  was  the  Supreme  Council  of 
National  Defense  [sic),  which  he  presided,  that  was 
in  charge  of  the  intelligence  services.  *  *  *  '— 
Jansson  Report,  p.  2. 

2»  There  are  also  serious  questions  about  whether 
the  letter  of  the  law.  regardless  of  its  deficiencies,  is 
being  adequately  enforced.  For  instance,  the  current 
SRI  director.  Virgil  Magureanu.  was  not  submitted 
to  a  parliamentary  approval  process,  even  though  he 
was  appointed  after  the  law  was  passed  In  addition, 
the  Romanian  Official  Monitor  published  a  decision 
on  June  7.  1993  concerning  the  establishing  of  a 
"Special  Telecommunications  Service,  "  with  duties 
including  radio-electronic  surveillance '"  and  "in- 
troducing the  necessary  secrecy  equipment  "  The 
new  governmental  entity,  which  was  created  under 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Defense,  has  been  criticized  by  the  Romanian  Hel- 
sinki Committee  as  a  vehicle  for  allowing  the  tele- 
communications activities  of  the  SRI  to  escape  Par- 
liamentary control  See  Romanian  Helsinki  Commit- 
tee (APADORCH).  "Press  Release  Concerning  the 
Establishment  of  the  Special  Telecommunications 
Service,"  June  1993 

"Adevarul.  June  30,  1993. 

""In  1992,  Everac  published  a  book  called  The  Reac- 
tionary containing  xenophobic  and  anti-semltic  sen- 
timents, for  instance:  "The  Jews  are  no  longer  a 
small  minority,  but  a  great  world  power  in  the  au- 
thors  strong  opinion.  This  power  is  diffuse  and  ob- 


scure. As  compared  to  the  national  state,  Israel, 
which  is  still  vulnerable,  the  international  Jewish 
network  is,  today,  indestructible  It  dominates 
world  politics,  decisively  influences  the  distribution 
of  power,  is  able  to  destroy  economies  and  to  ensure 
the  economic  recovery  of  certain  countries.  *  •  • 
How  can  30,000  people  (Jews)  influence  us,  even 
dominating  us  politically,  culturally  and  economi- 
cally. How  can  they  tear  us  apart  from  each  other 
and  play  with  our  feelings  How  can  they  dictate  or 
deny  our  values.  The  answer  is:  because  they  have 
won  Not  only  In  Romania,  but  almost  everywhere. 
*  *  *  (The  Jewish  People]  has  an  unequalled  prac- 
tical and  business  sense,  coupled  with  rapacious  and 
merciless  qualities." 
'' Romania  Libera.  February  12.  1993. 
^2  Everac  has  also  come  under  fire  by  a  wide  range 
of  critics  for  increasingly  politicizing  RTV  The  cen- 
trist Democratic  Party  (former  National  Salvation 
Front  I  recently  complained  about  biased  coverage 
concerning  the  dismissal  of  Corneliu  Turianu,  the 
President  of  the  Bucharest  Court,  and  a  cultural 
program  which  lauded  the  monumental  architecture 
of  Ceausescu    Romania  Libera.  July  30,  1993. 

^DOS  report,  p.  5 

^Progress  appears  to  have  been  made,  in  particu- 
lar, at  an  unofficial  conference  at  a  Black  Sea  resort 
in  July   Adevarul.  July  24,  1993 

"DOS  report,  p.  7  See  also  International  Human 
Rights  Law  Group,  "Election  Irregularities  Con- 
tinue, to  Plague  Romania,  Press  Release,  May  6, 
1992 

^Romania  Libera.  February  22,  1993 

"See  Mark  Braham,  The  Untouchables  A  survey  of 
the  Roma  People  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Re- 
port to  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
mission for  Refugees.  March  1993  (especially  Chapter 
Two:  Notes  from  Romania,  hereinafter  "UNHCR  Re- 
port" i  In  addition  to  the  general  public  antipathy 
to  the  Roma,  there  is:  "Discrimination  at  work:  the 
Roma  are  either  refused  work,  obtain  the  most  de- 
meaning, and  are  the  first  to  be  dismissed,  "Dis- 
crimination in  education:  a  lack  of  educational  sup- 
port, "discrimination  by  the  police:  result  in  harass- 
ment, direct  attacks  and  inaction  in  the  face  of  at- 
tacks by  others  *  •  •  "— UNHCR  Report,  p.  27 

"DOS  Report,  p.  10;  Federation  Internatonale  des 
Droits  de  LHomme.  Roumanie  Situation  de  la 
communaute  Rom  (Tzigane)  1990-1991.  February  1992: 
Helsinki  Watch,  Destroying  Ethnic  Identity  The  Per- 
secution of  Gypsies  in  Romania.  September  1991  See 
also  UNHCR  Report,  p  27:  "It  is  not  a  one-sided 
problem  The  Roma  have  triggered  off  a  number  of 
the  incidents  against  them  by  petty  theft  and  vio- 
lence, including  rape  and  murder  Yet  m  contrast  to 
the  attacks  against  them,  Roma  criminality  has 
usually  been  that  of  an  action  by  an  individual  and 
not  a  group  "" 

"Eleven  Gypsy  homes  were  burned  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Carpinis  (a  few  kilometers  from  Timisoara) 
in  retaliation  for  an  attempted  murder 

•"A  previous  project  to  rebuild  houses  In  Mihail 
Kogalniceanu  (near  Constanta)  which  were  de- 
stroyed in  a  similar  attack  has  been  nearly  com- 
pleted, with  financial  support  from  the  local  budget 
and  the  German  Evangelical  Church.  In  both  towns, 
legal  proceedings  against  members  of  the  vigilante 
mobs  have  been  commenced,  but  not  yet  resolved.  In 
addition,  local  communities  have  contributed  to  re- 
building destroyed  houses  in  two  other  villages, 
Turu  Lung  (Covasna  District)  and  Plaiesil  de  Sus 
(Satu  Mare  District)  To  date,  however,  no  non- 
Roma  has  been  convicted  in  any  of  the  dozens  of  vlg- 
iKnte  attacks. 

"See  Amnesty  Report,  p.  *-5  The  atUck  appeared 
to  be  a  retaliation  for  a  fight  that  broke  out  be- 
tween a  member  of  the  military  police  unit  and  a 
local  Roma  resident  who  had  been  drinking  together 
two  days  earlier  Romania  authorities  claim  that 
the  soldiers  participated  in  the  attack  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  superiors  and  after  drill  hours.  13 
people  were  reportedly  injured. 

"On  July  10.  1993.  President  Iliescu  wrote  to  the 
General  Prosecutor  requesting  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  anti-semitic.  fascist  and  "nationalist- 
chauvinistic"  publications  and  political  formations. 
Articles  166  and  317  of  the  Romanian  Penal  Code  pro- 
vided criminal  penalties  for  "fascist  propaganda" 
and  "nationalist-chauvinistic  propaganda."  Specifi- 
cally, Iliescu  urged  the  General  Prosecutor  to  re-ex- 
amine the  dropping  of  a  criminal  investigation  into 
the  publishing  last  Spring  of  a  Romanian  language 
version  of  Mein  Kampf.  Iliescu  also  identified  sev- 
eral extremist  organizations  for  investigation,  in- 
cluding Marian  Munteanus  Movement  for  Romania, 
the  Party  of  National  Right  and  the  newly-formed 
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Party  for  the  Motherland  and  asked  that  measures 
be  taken  against  publications  which  advocate  fascist 
and  nationalist-chauvinistic  ideas  Iliescu  has  been 
roundly  criticized,  however,  for  identifying  only  the 
most  marginal  proponents  of  hate  speech,  without 
naming  more  popular  outlets  for  anti-semltism  and 
ultra-nationalism,   such  as   Romania   .Ware  and   Eu- 

TOJKt 

"The  Historical  Archives  are  Stolen  from  Us  and 
a  New  Holocaust  is  Fabricated'"  Romania  .Vfare.  July 
23.  1993  The  article  was  signed  by  Corneliu  Vadlm 
Tudor,  a  Senator  and  the  newspaper  s  director 

"Nicolae  Gheorghe  of  the  Ethnic  Federation  of 
Roma  in  Romania  is  suing  the  newspapers  Romania 
Mare.  Evenimentul  Zilet  and  Ora  See  Romania  Libera. 
July  28.  1993 

•^German  government  statistics  Indicate  that  ap- 
proximately 40%  of  the  179.676  Romanian  citizens 
who  sought  political  asylum  in  Germany  from  1990 
to  1992  were  of  Roma  origin.  UNHCR  Report,  p  24 

••A  study  conducted  by  Roma  groups  in  Romania 
estimated  the  percentage  of  those  returned  via  the 
international  airport  in  Bucharest  at  about  15  per- 
cent Nora  Costache  and  Nicolae  Gheorghe.  ■Dis- 
placed Romanies  iGypsiesi  within  the  New  Europe 
A  NGO  Draft  Report  on  the  German-Romanian 
Agreement  on  taking  over  of  Romanian  and  German 
Citizens."  International  Romani  Union.  Romani 
CRISS  and  Aven  Amentsa  Foundation.  April  1993.  p 
1. 

""The  training  centres  based  on  now  out-of-date 
statistics  may.  over  the  long  term,  benefit  ethnic 
Romanians  They  will  probably  be  of  little  or  no 
benefit  to  the  Roma  for  they  lack  the  educational 
and  technical  qualirications  for  entry,  and  In  any 
case  are  likely  to  be  precluded  because  of  ethnic 
prejudice      UNHCR  Report,  p  27 

*«The  Council  of  Europe  has  strongly  criticized 
the  criminal  prohibition  of  homosexual  acts  between 
consenting  adults  conducted  in  private.  Konig  Re- 
port, p   12;  Jansson  Report,  pp  3-4 

"Amnesty  International  has  also  documented  tor- 
ture and  ill-treatment  of  homosexuals  in  Romanian 
prisons  and  police  stations  5t'f  Amnesty  Report,  pp 
7-9  Similar  documentation  has  been  collected  by 
the  Bucharest -based  Gay  and  Lesbian  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  SIRDO  (Romanian  Independent  Soci- 
ety for  Human  Rights). 

""The  defendants.  Milorad  Mutascu  and  Mirel 
Ciprian  Cucu.  were  deemed  prisoners  of  conscience 
by  Amnesty  International.  See  Amnesty  Report,  pp 
5-6 

i'  Under  Romanian  law.  heterosexual  relations  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  female  minor  over  the  age  of  14 
IS  legal,  unless  the  man  Is  her  guardian,  tutor,  pro- 
fessor, doctor  or  has  some  other  supervisory  role 
Romanian  Penal  Code,  art   198 

[From  the  Hungarian  Human  Rights 
Foundation.  Oct.  18.  1993) 
Human  Rights  in  Rumania  Under  S'i  Years 
of  illescu:  an  unbroken  record  of  bro- 
KEN Promises 

The  S'^^years  history  of  Rumania  following 
the  December  1989  dramatic  overthrow  of  the 
dictator  Nicolae  Ceausescu  can  be  character- 
ized as  a  long  and  bitter  succession  of  broken 
promises.  It  is  instructive,  for  example,  to 
review  the  lofty  ideals  and  concrete  promises 
offered  in  the  newly-created  National  Salva- 
tion Front's  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Na- 
tional Minorities  issued  on  January  6.  1990: 

•The  National  Salvation  Front  holds  the 
following  to  be  necessary: 

1.  that  the  new  constitution  of  the  country 
acknowledge  and  guarantee   the   individual 


and  collective   rights  and   freedoms  of  na- 
tional minorities; 

2.  that  a  Law  on  National  Minorities  which 
puts  into  concrete  form  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  be  formulated  and  adopted.  The 
parliament  should  adopt  this  law  within  six 
months  of  adoption  of  the  new  constitution; 

3.  the  necessary  Institutional  framework 
for  the  minorities  to  be  able  to  practice  their 
basic  rights.  Including  the  free  use  of  the  na- 
tive language  and  the  preservation  of  ethnic 
identity,  must  be  guaranteed.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  Ministry  of  Nationalities  will  be  cre- 
ated. 

4.  We  wish  to  guarantee  the  right  of  na- 
tional minorities  to  resolve  the  problems  of 
their  own  political,  social  and  intellectual 
life  through  individuals  appointed  or  elected 
from  within  their  ranks  to  their  own  demo- 
cratic organizations  and  the  organs  of  state, 
public  administration  and  civil  society." 

It  Rumanian  government  promises  to  re- 
spect minority  rights  were  sufficient  grounds 
to  act,  the  U.S.  Congress  could  have  granted 
Rumania  Most-Favored-Nation  status  on  the 
basis  of  this  Declaration  long  ago.  However, 
it  decided  to  wait.  Today,  the  sad  fact  is  that 
not  one  pledge  or  promise  quoted  above  has 
actually  been  implemented: 

1  The  very  first  sentence  of  the  new  Ru- 
manian constitution  states  that  "Rumania 
is  a  National  State,  sovereign,  unitary  and 
indivisible"  This  exclusivist  terminology 
was  chosen  despite  the  protests  of  ethnic  mi- 
nority members  of  Parliament.  Leading  gov- 
ernment officials,  including,  former  Foreign 
Ministry  Spokesman  Traian  Chebeleu.  went 
so  far  as  to  insist  that  Rumania  is  not  a 
multi-national  state.  In  fact,  until  May  1991. 
Rumania's  draft  constitution  banned  out- 
right all  political  parties  "founded  exclu- 
sively on  ethnical,  religious  or  language  cri- 
teria." This  provision  would  have  outlawed 
the  representative  party  of  the  Hungarian 
minority,  the  Democratic  Alliance  of  Hun- 
garians in  Rumania. 

2.  The  new  constitution  was  adopted  by 
Parliament  in  December  1991.  More  than  V-2 
years  have  passed  without  even  a  draft  law 
on  National  Minorities  being  prepared. 

3.  No  Ministry  for  Nationalities  has  been 
created,  nor  any  atlequate  'institutional 
framework  for  the  minorities  to  be  able  to 
practice  their  basic  rights,  including  the  free 
use  of  the  native  language  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  ethnic  identity." 

On  the  contrary,  (a)  the  new  constitution 
restricts  native-language  education  more  ex- 
plicitly than  the  Ceausescu-era  constitution; 
(b)  the  current  draft  education  laws  include 
such  restrictions  as  prohibition  on  the  teach- 
ing in  any  minority  language  of  all  subjects 
in  the  medical,  legal  and  business  professions 
as  well  as  in  vocational,  technical  and  agri- 
cultural schools;  (C)  the  independent,  Hun- 
garian-language university  in  Cluj 
(Kolozsvar)  has  not  been  reestablished;  and 
(d)  use  of  minority  languages  in  public  ad- 
ministration is  severely  curtailed:  Rumanian 


is  the  sole  language  used  in  the  justice  s.vs- 
tem.  and  any  written  submission  to  local  au- 
thorities must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified 
Rumanian-language  translation. 

4.  Ethnic  Hungarians  continue  to  be  gross- 
ly underrepresented  in  the  major  govern- 
mental bodies:  there  are  no  Hungarians  in 
the  higher  echelons  of  power  including  any 
of  the  ministries.  Moreover,  in  July  1992.  the 
Prime  Minister  summarily  dismissed  the 
only  two  ethnic  Hungarian  Prefects— the 
most  powerful  local  officials— in  the  coun- 
try. Hungarians  are  similarly  underrep- 
resented in  the  police  force,  leadership  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the 
judicial  system. 

Indeed,  a  useful  and  fair  yardstick  of  the 
Iliescu  leadership's  minority  policies  might 
be  the  degree  to  which  it  is  now  willing  to 
implement  the  principles  and  promises 
quoted  above,  which  it  freely  undertook 
three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

HHRF  has  conducted,  since  January  1990. 
intensive  monitoring.  Including  14  fact-find- 
ing missions  totalling  27  weeks  in  duration; 
extensive  gathering,  compilation  and  analy- 
sis of  a  computerized  database  of  news  clip- 
pings and  reports  in  the  Rumanian  and  Hun- 
garian languages;  and  human  contacts 
through  regular  oral  and  written  consulta- 
tion with  hundreds  of  citizens.  The  focus  of 
HHRF's  efforts  has  been  less  on  the  official, 
government  level  and  more  on  determining 
grass-roots,  popular  sentiment  vis-a-vis  gov- 
ernment actions.  It  is  these  sources  and  con- 
tacts which  form  the  basis  for  HHRF's  rec- 
ommendations and  the  summary  analysis 
which  follows. 

HHRF  is  aware  that  the  transition  to  de- 
mocracy is  difficult,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  a  country  with  the  recent  repressive  leg- 
acy of  Rumania;  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
expect  a  miraculous,  overnight  trans- 
formation. Instead,  in  its  research  and  fact- 
finding work  HHRF  deliberately  narrows  its 
focus  to  those  specific  issues  where,  not  soci- 
ety at  large,  but  a  particular  government  in- 
stitution or  official  is  able  to  choose  between 
relatively  more  democratic  or  relatively 
more  repressive  options.  Our  evaluation  is 
then  based  on  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  specific  choices  made  in  concrete  situa- 
tions by  the  responsible  parties,  rather  than 
generalized  or  simplistic  judgments. 

I.  ELEVEN  POLITICAL  PRl.SONERS  STILL 
INCARCERATED 

It  is  little  known  outside  Rumania  that 
since  1990.  as  a  consequence  of  selective  pros- 
ecution and  political  show  trials  seeking  to 
place  the  label  of  "collective  guilt"  on  na- 
tional minorities.  Rumanian  courts  have 
sentenced  54  ethnic  Hungarian  and  Gypsy  de- 
fendants to  various  prison  terms.  Of  these, 
the  following  11  ethnic  Hungarian  and  Gypsy 
political  prisoners  are  still  incarcerated, 
serving  a  combined  total  of  146  years;  the 
rest  have  served  out  their  prison  sentences: 


Prisoner 


From 


Prison  sen- 
tence 


Place  of  Incarceration 


1.  Pal  Ambrus Dealu  (Oroszhegy).  Harghita  County  15  years  Gherla  (Szamosujvar)  Penitentiary,  str. 

Andrei  Muresianu  Nr.  4,  3475  Gherla. 
Jud.  Cluj. 

2.  Imre  Nagy  Dealu  (Oroszhegy).  Harghita  County  18  years  Gherla  (Szamosujvar)  Penitentiary  (ad- 

dress: as  above). 

3.  IstvanNagy  Dealu  (Oroszhegy).  Harghita  County  15  years  Gherla  (Szamosujvar)  Penitentiary  (ad- 

dress: as  above). 

4.  Elod  Vass-Kis  Dealu  (Oroszhegy).  Harghita  County  18  years  Gherla  (Szamosujvar)  Penitentiary  (ad- 

dress: as  above). 

5.  Ferenc  Boldizsar Zetea  (Zetelaka).  Harghita  County  19  years  Aiud    (Nagyenyed)     Penitentiary     Str. 

Morii  77-9,  3325  Aiud.  Jud.  Alba. 
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Prisoner 


From 


^'^'tence^"  Place  of  Incarceration 

20  years  Porta    Alba    Penitentiary    8654    Porta 

Alba.  Jud.  Constanta. 
19  years  Porta    Alba   Penitentiary   (address:   as 

above). 

10  years  Tirgu  Mures  prison. 

4  years  Tirgu  Mures  prison. 

4  years Tirgu  Mures  prison. 

4  years  Tirgu  Mures  prison. 


6.  Istvan  Dyes 

7.  Laszlo  Karsai  .... 

8.  Pal  Csetesznyes 

9.  Albert  Fuzesi  .... 

10.  Arpad  Fuzesi  ... 

11.  Arpad  Papp   


Zetea  (Zetelaka).  Harghita  County  ... 

Zetea  (Zetelaka).  Harghita  County  ... 

Tirgu  Mures  (Marosvasarhely) 

Padureni  (Erdocsinad).  Mures  County 
Padureni  (Erdocsinad).  Mures  County 
Padureni  (Erdocsinad).  Mures  County 


Seven  ethnic  Hungarians  remain  in  prison  for 
1989  revolutionary  acts 

Cases  NOs.  1-7  listed  about  are  clear-cut  ex- 
amples of  the  discriminatory  application  of 
justice  on  ethnic  grounds:  seven  Hungarian 
men  (from  the  predominantly  Hungarian  vil- 
lages of  Dealu  and  Zetea)  were  tried  and  con- 
victed as  common  criminals  for  allegedly 
participating  in  the  December  1989  uprising 
against  the  Ceausescu  dictatorship.  In  each 
case,  the  object  of  their  alleged  uprising- 
the  local  symbol  of  authority  of  the  hated 
dictatorshi{)— was  an  ethnic  Rumanian.  But 
where  the  selective  and  discriminatory  char- 
acter of  these  cases  becomes  evident  is  in 
light  of  the  fact  (never  disputed  in  official 
Rumanian  commentary)  that  no  ethnic  Ru- 
manian anywhere  in  the  country  was  ever 
charged  or  as  rigorously  prosecuted,  let 
along  convicted,  for  the  crime  of  "revolu- 
tionary." 

Contrary  to  Rumanian  government  asser- 
tions when  probed  on  this  issue,  these  cases 
do,  in  fact,  meet  the  requirements  for  politi- 
cal offenses  under  Decree-Law  No.  3  1990.  Ar- 
ticle 1.  dated  January  4.  1990.  which  grants 
amnesty  for  revolutionary  acts:  In  Case  Nos. 
1-4.  the  alleged  lynching  of  the  local  militia 
man  occurred  as  an  expression  of  outrage 
against  the  Ceausescu  dictatorship  on  De- 
cember 22,  1989.  the  very  day  which  is  com- 
memorated throughout  Rumania  as  the  an- 
niversary of  the  revolution.  In  Case  Nos.  5-7. 
the  alleged  victim— also  an  official  of  the 
Ceausescu  regime— actually  committed  sui- 
cide during  the  uprising. 

Despite  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary,  all 
seven  meii  were  convicted  of  "aggravated 
murder.  "  with  the  severity  of  the  charges  in- 
creasing at  each  step  of  the  appeal  process. 
The  Rumanian  authorities  perpetuate  the 
mischaracterization  of  these  men.  as  well  as 
the  actual  sequence  and  details  of  the  events 
themselves,  in  an  attempt  to  portray  the  de- 
fendants as  cold-blooded  murderers.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
legal  proceedings  and  trials  themselves, 
which  involved  severe  human  rights  and  due 
process  violations,  including  the  use  of  bru- 
tality during  interrogations  to  force  confes- 
sions; disregard  of  primary  source  evidence 
and  testimony  favorable  to  the  defendants; 
alteration  and  concealment  of  evidence  sup- 
porting the  defendants;  failure  to  allow  the 
defendants  sufficient  access  to  legal  counsel; 
and  failure  to  provide  an  interpreter. 

Some  of  the  more  serious  doubts  and  unre- 
solved questions  of  judicial  irregularity  sur- 
rounding Case  Nos.  1^  include  the  facts 
that:  (1)  the  official  coroner's  report  lists 
"freezing"  as  the  victim's  cause  of  death;  (2) 
no  irrefutable  evidence  was  presented  to 
prove  that  the  four  accused  men  had  actu- 
ally inflicted  the  fatal  blow(s)  to  the  victim: 
(3)  instead,  the  police  exercised  physical 
force  during  the  initial  interrogations,  which 
resulted  in  these  first  four  "confessions;  "  (4) 
the  victim's  wife  testified  that  she  "had  seen 
Istvan  Nagy  in  the  group,  but  he  had  not 
hurt  her  husband;"  (5)  the  same  convicted 
man.  Istvan  Nagy.  does  not  understand  Ru- 


manian, but  was  not  provided  with  an  inter- 
preter during  the  Supreme  Court  hearing. 
Likewise,  in  Case  Nos.  5-7.  the  prosecution 
and  judges  disregarded  the  December  25.  1989 
post-mortem  examination  conducted  on  the 
victim,  which  concluded  that  he  had  com- 
mitted suicide— a  finding  later  corroborated 
by  the  Institute  of  Forensic  Medicine  in 
Tirgu  Mures  (Marosvasarhely).  The  Hungar- 
ian Human  Rights  Foundation  is  in  posses- 
sion of  more  than  5(X)  pages  of  primary 
source  documents  raising  these  and  other 
highly  troublesome  matters  regarding  these 
seven  cases,  which  it  can  make  available  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  for  further  examination. 
Five  ethnic  Hungarians  remain   in  prison  for 

acts  of  self-defense  related  to  the  March  19-20. 

1990  anti-Hungarian  violence  in  Tirgu  Mures 

Case  Nos.  8-11  listed  above  consist  of  the 
five  ethnic  Hungarian  and  Gypsy  defendants 
still  in  prison  resulting  from  a  systematic 
pattern  of  judicial  abuse  designed  to  label 
the  victims — the  Hungarian  and  Roma  com- 
munities— as  perpetators  of  violence  directed 
against  them.  After  extensive  investigation 
involving  several  fact-finding  missions. 
HHRF  prepared  a  detailed  report,  dated  April 
4.  1991  and  updated  October  27.  1992.  regard- 
ing the  legal  aftermath  of  the  March  1990 
anti-Hungarian  violence  in  Tirgu  Mures 
(Marosvasarhely);  the  full  reports,  along 
with  the  annexed  73  exhibits  consisteing  of 
legal  papers  from  these  proceedings,  are 
available  for  inspection. 

More  than  three  years  after  the  fact,  the 
Rumanian  Prosecutor's  Office  has  yet  to 
identify  and  prosecute  those  responsible  for 
organizing  the  massive,  armed.  anti-Hungar- 
ian violence  in  Tirgu  Mures  on  March  19. 
1990.  Not  a  single  perpetrator  has  been 
brought  to  justice  for  the  brutal  beating  and 
blinding  in  one  eye  of  the  prominent  ethnic 
Hungarian  playwright  Andras  Suto.  Instead, 
with  two  exceptions,  the  local  courts — whose 
judges  include  members  of  the  overtly  anti- 
Semitic  and  anti-Hungarian  organization 
Vatra  Romaneasca— sentenced  a  total  of  27 
victims;  ethnic  Hungarians  and  Gypsies  who 
had  acted  in  self-defense. 

This  lopsided  ration  is  astonishing  in  light 
of  the  irrefutable  evidence,  much  of  it  cap- 
tured on  videotape  and  corroborated  by  wit- 
nesses, showing  that  on  March  19.  it  was  Ru- 
manian peasants,  armed  with  pitchforks, 
clubs  and  axes,  who  were  trucked  into  the 
city  for  the  express  purpose  of  committing 
aggression  against  the  local  Hungarian  popu- 
lation. But  the  facts  are  worse  than  admit- 
ted; the  legal  papers  in  HHRF's  possession 
plainly  demonstrate  that  47  Hungarians  and 
Gypsies  were  convicted,  and  not  24  as 
claimed  by  the  Rumanian  authorities,  and 
proceedings  were  dropped  against  three  eth- 
nic Rumanians  who  were  positively  identi- 
fied as  having  killed  four  people  on  March  20. 

Finally.  Rumanian  authorities  have  sought 
to  downplay  the  convictions  of  fourteen  Hun- 
garian Gypsies,  who  were  sentenced  on 
"minor  charges."  but  who  were  supposedly 
able  to  "exercise  their  legal  defense  rights 
fully."  and  whose  infractions  would  now  fall 


under  the  provisions  of  a  new.  more  lenient 
law.  providing  "mainly  for  fines."  the  pen- 
alty "being  mainly  an  administrative,  and 
not  a  criminal  one."  First,  it  is  simply  un- 
true that  these  defendants  were  able  to  "ex- 
ercise their  legal  defense  rights  fully:"  in 
seven  of  the  14  cases,  the  men  had  no  legal 
counsel;  in  the  other  seven  cases,  the  defend- 
ants reported  that  they  had  been  forced  to 
admit  their  guilt  by  signing  statements  they 
could  not  read.  Moreover,  it  is  of  little  con- 
solation to  the  14  men  sentenced  under 
Ceausescu-era  Decree  No.  153  1970  that  their 
"crimes  "  have  since  been  de-criminalized. 
The  fact  remains  that  all  fourteen  served 
their  full  sentences,  with  no  clemency  or 
remedy  of  any  kind. 

Case  No.  8.  The  most  egregious  and  highly 
visible  political  show  trial  among  the  cases 
related  to  Tirgu  Mures  is  the  one  against  Pal 
Cseresznyes  Despite  a  proceeding  marred  by 
severe  violations  of  due  process,  on  July  7. 
1992.  Mr.  Cseresznyes  was  sentenced  to  ten 
years"  imprisonment  for  allegedly  kicking 
ethnic  Rumanian  Mihaila  Cofariu.  even 
though  the  Medical  Examiner's  report  and 
the  physician  who  treated  Cofariu  stated 
that  the  victim's  life-threatening  wounds 
were  not  caused  by  kicks.  On  June  7.  1993. 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected  Cseresznyes' 
final  appeal  and  upheld  the  original  verdict. 
Cseresznyes  has  been  in  custody  since  De- 
cember 1990  in  various  Bucharest  and  Tirgu 
Mures  (Marosvasarhely)  prisons,  during 
which  time  he  has  been  frequently  beaten 
and  occasionally  denied  food. 

Case  Nos.  9-11  On  April  15.  1992.  ethnic 
Hungarians  Andras  Fuzesi.  Albert  Fuzesi  and 
Arpad  Papp  from  the  village  of  Padureni 
(Erdocsinad)  lost  their  final  appeal  and  were 
sentenced  to  four  years  imprisonment  for 
seeking  to  protect  their  village  from  outside 
intruders  on  March  20.  1990.  Even  thought 
the  case  had  already  been  settled  among  the 
parties,  with  the  defendants  paying  mone- 
tary damages,  the  prosecutor  nevertheless 
filed  suit.  The  judges  in  the  case  included 
loan  Sabau  and  Otilia  Stefanescu.  both  of 
whom  are  prominent  members  of  the  neo-fas- 
cist organization  Vatra  Romaneasca.  The 
prosecutor  was  Gheorghe  Andreicut.  who  had 
served  as  Ceausescu's  Chief  Prosecutor  and 
also  belongs  to  Vatra  Romaneasca. 

The  cases  of  Balint  Hanzi  and  Jozsef 
Galaczi.  Gypsies  from  the  village  of 
Singeorgiu  de  Mures  (Marosszentgyorgy), 
Mures  County,  no  longer  appear  on  the  above 
list  of  eleven  political  prisoners,  because 
they  recently  finished  serving  their  sen- 
tences of  three  years  imprisonment  for  no 
greater  crime  than  "insulting  an  official.  " 
Similarly.  Ferenc  Szabadi.  an  ethnic  Hun- 
garian stretcher  bearer  at  the  Tirgu  Mures 
hospital  was  released  from  prison  in  Septem- 
ber 1993  after  having  served  three  years  and 
three  months  of  his  five  year  sentence  for  al- 
legedly "beating  the  incoming  wounded.  " 
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II.  RL'LE  OF  LAW  QUESTIONABLE 
Failure    to    prosecute   shootings    of   1989   dem- 
onstrators and  perpetrators  of  anti-Hungarian 

violence  in  March  1990 

When  needed,  the  Rumanian  criminal  jus- 
tice system  can  apparently  function  swiftly 
and  thoroughly,  as  evident  from  the  eleven 
cases  above.  In  cases  involving  high-level  of- 
ficials, however,  it  seems  curiously  inept.  In 
contrast  to  Case  Nos.  1-7  above,  ex- 
Securitate  officers  positively  identified  as 
having  carried  out  the  massacre  of  citizens 
during  the  Rumanian  uprising  of  December 
1989  (When  over  1.000  citizens  were  shot  by 
army  and  police  forces  loyal  to  Ceausescu) 
have  received  only  light  sentences  or  been 
set  free,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  only 
following  orders." 

lulian  Vlad.  Ceausescus  onetime 
Securitate  commander-in-chief,  was  sen- 
tenced to  only  nine  years  in  prison  on  the 
charge  of  •favoring  genocide." 

David  Stefan,  a  former  Securitate  chief 
and  onetime  interrogator  and  torturer  of  dis- 
sidents in  Caras-Severin  (Krasso-Szoreny) 
County,  is  presently  a  Senator  in  the  Ruma- 
nian Parliament 

Ex-Securitate  General  Radu  Tinu.  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  dictators  1989 
campaign  of  terror  against  Rev.  Laszlo 
Tokes.  was  released  from  prison  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  revolution.  A  few  months 
later.  Tinu  wrote  an  abusive  letter  directed 
against  Bishop  Tokes.  who  had  sparked  the 
1989  anti-Communist  uprising.  National  Sal- 
vation Front  Senator  Vasile  Vacaru  read 
this  letter  aloud  as  part  of  a  four-day.  tele- 
vised anti-Hungarian  slander  campaign  in 
Parliament,  and  then  defended  Radu  Tinu  as 
a  "true  hero." 

The  Military  Prosecutor  has  closed  the 
criminal  case  against  six  former  members  of 
the  Rumanian  Communist  Party  and  CluJ 
(Kolozsi  County  leadership  implicated  in  the 
shooting  deaths  of  26  citizens  and  injuries  to 
-63  citizens  of  Cluj  (Kolozsvar)  on  December 
21.  1989.  The  reason:  the  charges  against 
them  "do  not  constitute  genocide."  or  do  not 
exist  in  the  criminal  code. 

Similarly,  in  contrast  to  the  stiff  sen- 
tences meted  out  to  Hungarians  and  Gypsies 
in  connection  with  the  March  1990  events  in 
Tirgu  Mures,  the  only  two  Rumanians 
charged.  loan  Gorea  and  Alexandru  Berchi. 
received  sentences  of  only  one  year  correc- 
tional work  to  be  served  at  the  place  of  em- 
ployment for  "offending  public  morals "  and 
■forceful  and  armed  entry  into  a  political 
party's  headquarters,"  respectively  Trial 
witnesses  had  identified  both  men  as  beating 
ethnic  Hungarians  fleeing  from  the  March  19 
attack  on  the  Democratic  Alliance  of  Hun- 
garians in  Rumania  (DAHR)  office  in  Tirgu 
Mures.  Furthermore,  top  army  and  police  of- 
ficials identified  as  complicit  in  the  attacks 
were  not  prosecuted,  but  actually  promoted 
to  higher  rank. 

The  ludictary  and  state  prosecutor 

The  investigations,  trials  and  extra-legal 
proceedings  in  the  above-mentioned  II  cases 
present  clear  evidence  of  systemic  abuses 
and  due  process  violations  in  the  Rumanian 
legal  system,  which  continue  uncorrected  to 
this  day  The  lack  of  judicial  impartiality  is 
a  critical  aspect,  evident  not  only  in  the  dis- 
proportionate ratio  of  ethnic  Hungarians  to 
Rumanians  sentenced  in  these  cases,  but  in 
the  fact  that  the  judges  involved  in  the 
Tirgu  Mures  March  1990  trials  were  overtly 
affiliated  with  the  extremist-nationalist  or- 
ganization Vatra  Romaneasca. 

Another  serious  issue  is  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Office  of  the  State  Prosecutor  to  bring 


charges  in  a  number  of  cases  where  obvious 
criminal  acts  had  been  committed.  These 
acts  include  attacks  on  members  of  the 
Gypsy  community,  the  attacks  on  the  house 
of  certain  opposition  leaders,  and  the  slan- 
dering of  the  Jewish  community  by  the 
weekly  Europa. 

Unfortunately,  the  instances  of  failure  to 
investigate  or  file  charges  in  cases  where 
clear  evidence  of  criminal  conduct  exists  are 
legion.  On  October  31,  1991,  for  example. 
Bishop  Laszlo  Tokes  sought  criminal  pro- 
ceedings for  libel  against  the  extremist-na- 
tionalistic weekly  Phoenix  Fourteen 
months  later,  on  January  13.  1993.  the  Bihor 
County  Prosecutors  Office  replied  that  it 
would  not  investigate  on  the  (rather  novel) 
grounds  that  Rev  Tokes  himself  was  respon- 
sible for  the  negative  portrayal,  that  he  had 
allegedly  not  contested  it.  and  that  Tokes' 
behavior  is  also  characterized  negatively  in 
other  newspapers  (Romanul.  Adevanul. 
Democratia)  as  well  as  by  certain  Rumanian 
parliamentarians  in  speeches  they  gave  on 
May  6.  1991  '"  In  his  appeal— comparatively 
hastily  rejected  by  the  Prosecutor  General 
on  May  7.  1993— Bishop  Tokes  argued,  to  no 
avail,  that  instead  of  issuing  a  legal  decision, 
the  County  Prosecutor  had  made  a  political 
one. 

Although  the  Rumanian  authorities  have 
stated  that  'nationalistic  and  chauvinistic 
propaganda,  and  incitement  to  racial  or  na- 
tional hatred  is  punishable,  under  Article  317 
of  the  Criminal  Code"  and  "under  Article 
166.  the  spreading  of  fascist  propaganda  by 
any  means  in  public  carries  a  penalty  of  five 
to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  and  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  rights."  it  seems  clear  that 
the  will  to  apply  these  laws  is  lacking 

The  lack  of  consistent  application  of  laws 
in  the  Rumanian  legal  system  is  evident  not 
only  in  the  failure  to  bring  charges  when 
warranted  (as  in  the  cases  related  to  the 
March  1990  Tirgu  Mures  attacks),  but  in  the 
I'act  that  the  prosecutor's  office  has  also 

Dropped  charges,  despite  sufficient  evi- 
dence (also  in  cases  related  to  the  Tirgu 
Mures  violence);  and 

Pressed  charges  when  plaintiffs  had  al- 
ready withdrawn  their  complaints  (as  in 
Case  Nos.  10-12  above  i 

Conversely,  state  prosecutors  have  initi- 
ated investigations  and  carried  out  house 
searches  based  on  flimsy  evidence,  anony- 
mous reports  and  dubious  grounds,  them- 
selves committing  serious  human  rights 
abuses  of  the  following  kinds: 

The  desecration  by  police  of  the  Hungarian 
Reformed  Church  of  Savadisla 

(Tordaszentlaszlo)  on  March  19.  1992,  and 
concurrent  searches  of  the  homes  of  the  min- 
ister. Rev.  Zoltan  Szoke.  and  the  local  DAHR 
(Hungarian  Democratic  Alliance)  leader. 
Imre  Boldizsar  Zeyk.  followed  by  police  in- 
terrogations; 

Searches  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church  of  Litem  (Magyarleta)  and  the  resi- 
dence of  its  minister.  Rev.  Lajos  Bartha.  the 
same  day; 

Illegal  house  searches  in  Heveder  (Hargita 
County)  on  March  24.  and  intimidation  of  the 
same  victims  by  police  on  April  3.  1992 

Continuing  police  harassment,  commenc- 
ing March  28.  1993.  and  assessment  of  fines 
against  Catrina  Feer.  an  ethnic  Hungarian 
from  Girleni.  Bacau  (Bako)  County  for  teach- 
ing Hungarian  gratis  to  children  in  her  own 
home.  Not  only  has  the  Interior  Ministry  not 
reprimanded  the  local  police  chief  for  abuse 
of  power,  but  in  a  May  20.  1993  letter  he  ac- 
cused Feer  of  'inappropriate  behavior"  and 
sent  her  complaint  letter  back  to  the  same 
judge. 


In  sum.  it  is  the  actual  functioning,  or 
breakdown,  of  the  various  components  of  the 
legal  system— and  not  so  much  the  lofty  text 
of  various  legal  provisions  which  have  been 
adopted— which  casts  serious  doubt  on  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law.  In  its  present  condi- 
tion, the  legal  system  seriously  jeopardizes 
the  right  of  citizens  to  be  free  from  state- 
sponsored  intimidation  and  does  not  contain 
ade()uate  safeguards,  either  in  law  or  in  prac- 
tice, to  insure  the  full  and  fair  application  of 
justice. 

III.  INDEPENDE.VT  PRESS  AND  MEDIA  CURTAILED 

Ceausescu-era  propagandist  takes  over  national 
television 

The  independence  and  impartiality  of  Ru- 
manian State  Television  (RTV)— centrally 
owned  and  under  tight  government  control- 
is  highly  questionable. 

Instead  of  applying  Articles  317  and  166  of 
the  Criminal  Code  on  nationalistic  and  chau- 
vinistic propaganda  quoted  above,  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  1993  the  government  appointed  Paul 
Everac  as  the  new  director  of  RTV.  This 
move  was  by  no  account  a  negligible  meas- 
ure but  a  clear  reinforcement  of  the  govern- 
ment's alliance  with  extremist  forces  and  a 
marker  of  its  inability  to  excise  itself  from 
the  grip  of  extreme  nationalists  within  its 
own  ranks. 

Notorious  as  one  of  Ceausescu's  "court 
poets.  '  a  playwright  whose  propaganda 
pieces  sang  the  praises  of  every  decision  of 
the  Rumanian  Communist  Party,  and  an 
avowed  anti-Semite  whose  manifestos  are 
comparable  in  vehemence  and  extremism  to 
those  of  Joseph  Goebbels.  Everac  has  written 
for  the  extremist  nationalist  press  and  pub- 
lished a  'political  program"  which  Romania 
Libera.  Bucharest's  main  opposition  news- 
paper, characterizes  as  "the  Rumanian  Mein 
Kampf."  The  "program  "  recommends  divid- 
ing the  country's  population  into  hier- 
archical castes  based  on  intelligence,  with  a 
view  toward  ethnic  and  'moral  "  purity,  and 
headed  by  a  single  leader  Population  growth 
among  non-Rumanian  ethnics  would  be  "dis- 
couraged. "  their  emigration    encouraged." 

In  a  1992  writing  published  in  Bucharest 
entitled  The  Reactionary:  A  Moral-Political 
Essay.  Everac  has  this  to  say  about  the  Jew- 
ish Question  "  and  Rumania:  "A  practical 
and  mercantile  feeling  without  an  equal  and 
perfected  by  rapacity  and  mercilessness  .  . 
The  Jews  became  nowadays  the  most  intoler- 
ant people  .  .  .  They  were  always  the  agents 
of  certain  revolutions  (and)  have  unseen 
aerials  everywhere  and  direct  the  culture  of 
the  whole  civilized  world,  from  the  Russians 
to  the  Americans  "  Everac  ends  this  diatribe 
on  an  ominous  note:  "Finally,  we  have  some- 
thing to  settle.  Not  by  means  of  action,  but 
by  reaction."  (see  Appendix) 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  individual 
responsible  for  this  and  similar  tirades  is  not 
some  marginal  figure  working  at  the  lunatic 
fringe  of  society  (as  occurs  in  all  too  many 
other  countries  as  well),  but  that  he  was  con- 
spicuously chosen  by  the  Illiescu  leadership 
to  head  the  most  influential  media  outlet  in 
the  country. 

Not  surprisingly,  since  his  appointment 
Everac  has  instituted  draconlan  "regula- 
tions" reminiscent  of  Ceausescu-era  meth- 
ods: RTV  employees  must  submit  detailed 
written  reports  of  every  contact  with  other 
members  of  the  press.  They  are  also  forbid- 
den, under  threat  of  being  fired,  from 
"spreading  gossip  "  or  "unconfirmed  reports" 
about  their  superiors. 

Minority-language  television  broadcasting 
sharply  reduced 

It  should  be  remembered  that  on  February 
3.  1991— just  two  days  after  Rumania  gained 
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Special  Guest  status  at  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope—a government  order  effectively  re- 
duced minority-language  television  program- 
ming by  60  percent.  Not  only  was  the  number 
of  broadcast  hours  cut.  but  half  of  the  re- 
maining minority-language  programs  are 
now  broadcast  on  a  channel  whose  signal 
cannot  be  received  in  Transylvania— the  re- 
gion which  is  home  to  most  of  Rumania's  na- 
tional minorities.  To  this  day  Hungarian- 
and  German-language  television  broadcasts 
have  not  been  reinstated. 

Since  the  Hungarian-language  program  is 
broadcast  with  Rumanian  subtitles  and  is 
popular  for  its  objective  reporting  among 
Rumanian  viewers  as  well,  it  is  ref)eatedly 
subject  to  harassment.  For  example,  in  early 
February  1993,  Department  Head  Radu 
Gheorghe  Sefarim  issued  a  written  directive 
forbidding  minority-language  programs  from 
broadcasting  programs  with  any  political 
content,  that  is,  anything  other  than  "cul- 
tural programs  aimed  at  the  preservation  of 
heritage."  Despite  an  appeal  to  Everac  from 
the  heads  of  the  Hungarian-and  German-lan- 
guage programs,  the  ban  has  not  been  offi- 
cially rescinded. 

Government  revokes  independent  TV  licenses 

In  November  1992,  the  government-ai>- 
pointed  National  Audio-Visual  Council  re- 
scinded the  broadcasting  licenses  of  the  inde- 
pendent TV  stations  in  Oradea  (Nagyvarad). 
Brasov  (Brasso),  Timisoara  (Temesvan  and 
Constanta.  These  well-established,  popular 
TV  stations  were  among  only  30  applicants 
for  73  available  wavelengths,  yet  their  appli- 
cations were  refused.  ("Statement  "  by 
Untelpro.  Union  of  Independent  Television 
Stations  in  Rumania.  December  3,  1992.) 

At  the  same  time.  Europa  nova,  the  hand- 
picked  new  proprietor  of  the  Temesvar  sta- 
tion, is  owned  by  losif  Constantin  Dragan.  a 
Rumanian  emigre  businessman  long  notori- 
ous in  the  West  for  his  Iron  Guard  sym- 
pathies, his  secret  police  connections  and  for 
having  promoted  the  Ceausescu  dictatorship. 
Under  government  license.  Dragan's  Europa 
Nova  now  also  owns  radio  and  TV  stations  in 
lasi.  in  addition  to  Timisoara  (Temesvar). 

Dragan  and  Everac  are  not  the  only  cases 
where  the  Rumanian  government  has  ex- 
pressed its  preference  for  the  far  right.  With 
the  proliferation  of  anti-Semitic.  anti-Hun- 
garian and  anti-Gypsy  publications,  the 
Iliescu  leadership  has  yet  to  clearly  distance 
itself  from  xenophobic  hysteria  and  to  appeal 
for  moderation.  Given  the  violent  and  desta- 
bilizing impact  which  the  constant  drumbeat 
of  government-supported  anti-minority  sen- 
timents can  have.  President  Iliescu's  glib 
statement  at  the  UN  World  Conference  on 
Human  Rights  in  June  1993— that  "this  is 
probably  the  price  we  have  to  pay  until  our 
whole  society  will  become  more  mature  in 
its  democratic  exercise" — appears  altogether 
inadequate. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  lawsuits 
against  Comeliu  Vadim  Tudor,  the  notorious 
editor-in-chief  of  the  extremist  nationalist 
newspaper  Romania  Mare  have  dragged  on 
for  years.  In  one  trial,  in  Ploesti.  Tudor  was 
acquitted  on  the  specious  grounds  that  he 
cannot  be  guilty  because  he  is  a  writer  and 
everything  a  writer  writes  is  literature.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  Tudor's  neo-fascist 
newspaper  that  Interior  Minister  Doru 
Viorel  Ursu  awarded  with  a  citation  for  Most 
Objective  Reporting  in  1991. 

In  addition  to  the  government's  control 
over  the  distribution  of  newspapers,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  state  continues 
to  hold  a  monopoly  on  the  paper  supply  and 
is  therefore  able  to  influence  the  scale  of 
independent  and  opposition  papers,  hindering 
the  free  flow  of  information. 


IV.  PARLIAMENTARY  DEMOCRACY  BLEMISHED 

Serious  doubts  are  cast  upon  the 
unhindered  functioning  of  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  op- 
position by  the  following  two  recent  inci- 
dents: 

Persistent  evidence  exists,  corroborated  by 
national  Salvation  Front  Vice  President 
Adrian  Severin.  of  wiretaps  used  against  the 
political  opposition  in  1992-93.  including  the 
Democratic  Convention's  assembly  room; 
the  homes  of  Democratic  Convention  leaders 
Dinu  Patriciu  and  Emil  Constantinescu;  the 
National  Privatization  Agency  offices;  the 
press  room  of  the  Parliament;  and  the  Bu- 
charest headquarters  of  the  Democratic  Alli- 
ance of  Hungarians  in  Rumania.  Pressed  for 
an  explanation  in  January  1993.  SRI  spokes- 
man Nicolae  Ulieru  could  muster  only  a  con- 
tradictory pronouncement:  "The  SRI  has  no 
connection  to  these  microphones  .  .  .  and 
anyway,  the  task  of  discovering  the  micro- 
phones should  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
appropriate  authorities.  "  (Romania  Libera. 
January  22.  1993)  Presidential  spokesman 
Traian  Chebeleu  refused  to  comment.  (Ro- 
mania Libera.  January  23'24.  1992) 

On  May  27.  1993,  Corneliu  Vadim  Tudor, 
leader  of  the  neo-fascist  Romania  Mare 
("Greater  Rumania  ")  Party  had  his  body- 
guards beat  up  Aristide  Dragomir,  a  Na- 
tional Salvation  Front  parliamentarian,  in 
the  halls  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 
Free    and    fair    elections?    Firing    independent 

judge,  elections  marred  by  show  trials  against 

pro-toleration  candidates 

Under  the  guise  of  the  "reorganization  of 
the  judiciary"  (according  to  Law  921992  in 
effect  as  of  July  1,  1993).  during  which  period 
the  Minister  of  Justice  assumes  extraor- 
dinary powers,  recently-appointed  Minister 
Petre  Ninosu  summarily  fired  Corneliu 
Turianu,  President  of  the  Bucharest  Munici- 
pal Court.  Turianu  had  been  the  judge  who 
during  the  September  1992  national  elections 
brought  a  ruling  nullifing  Iliescu's  senatorial 
candidacy  since  it  was  unconstitutional  for 
him  to  run  for  the  offices  of  both  president 
and  senator.  After  the  Supreme  Court 
overrode  Turianu's  decision,  the  case  was 
sent  back  to  the  lower  court  which  upheld 
its  original  verdict,  thus  barring  Iliescu  from 
running  for  senator.  Turianu  had  been  long- 
regarded  as  an  active  proponent  of  institut- 
ing an  independent  judiciary,  yet  cynically, 
the  excuse  of  "de-politicizing  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice"  was  given  by  Ninosu— co- 
incidentally  Iliescu's  lawyer  during  the 
aforementioned  Supreme  Court  trial- for 
dismissing  Turianu  (Evenimental  Zilei.  July 
16.  1993). 

The  local  elections  of  February  9.  1992  were 
marred  by  serious  extralegal  abuses  which 
remain  uncorrected  to  this  day.  On  January 
23.  the  Mures  (Maros)  County  court  barred 
candidate  Istvan  Kiraly  from  running  for 
mayor  of  Tirgu  Mures  (Marosvasarhely).  cit- 
ing "abuses"  with  which  Kiraly.  an  ethnic 
Hungarian,  had  never  even  been  charged. 
Moreover,  the  Rumanian  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  Mures  County  court  ruling 
against  Kiraly  had  been  illegal,  yet  declared 
that  for  "procedural  reasons"  it  could  not 
overturn  the  ruling.  The  Vienna-based  Inter- 
national Helsinki  Federation  for  Human 
Rights  (1992  Annual  Report  of  Activities,  p. 
56)  describes  the  ruling  as  seen  from  an 
international  perspective:  "In  February. 
[New  York-based]  Helsinki  Watch  sent  a  let- 
ter to  President  Ion  Iliescu  protesting  the 
decision  of  the  local  court  in  Tirgu  Mures  to 
prohibit  Istvan  Kiraly  from  running  for 
mayor  in  the  local  elections.  Helsinki  Watch 
concluded  from  a  review  of  the  court's  deci- 


sion that  "there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Kiraly  was  not  allowed  to  run  as  a  candidate 
because  of  his  political  views  and  ethnic  ori- 
gin.' which  are  in  clear  violation  of  inter- 
national standards.  The  Committee  also  pro- 
tested the  court's  ruling  that  Mr.  Kiraly  is 
not  a  worthy  candidate  for  public  office, 
finding  this  an  improper  role  for  the  judici- 
ary. Helsinki  Watch  pointed  out  that  it  is 
the  essence  of  the  democratic  process  to  let 
the  electorate  determine  the  worth  of  can- 
didates." 

Two  years  ago  the  same  County  Court  re- 
sorted to  a  secret  trial  to  bar  two  human 
rights  advocates.  Mr.  Elod  Kineses  and  Ms. 
Smaranda  Enache.  from  running  for  office  in 
the  May  1990  parliamentary  elections,  based 
on  charges  from  the  same  "group  of  citizens" 
who  filed  a  complaint  against  Kiraly.  De- 
spite repeated  appeals.  Kineses.  Enache  and 
Kiraly  have  been  denied  all  forms  of  remedy 
or  redress. 

In  connection  with  the  generally  accepted 
notion  that  despite  some  concerns  surround- 
ing the  regularity  of  national  and  local  elec- 
tions, most  international  observers  agree 
that  they  were  free  and  fair,  it  seems  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  holding  of  elec- 
tions is  a  multi-faceted  process  which  begins 
long  before  the  actual  day  of  the  election. 
HHRF  that  the  pre-election  day  abuses  cited 
above  are  highly  relevant  to  an  assessment 
of  the  fairness  of  elections,  especially  when 
committed  by  the  president  of  a  country. 
Central  Government  retains  local  control:  ethnic 
Hungarian  prefects  summarily  dismissed 

The  Rumanian  government  retains  the 
right,  as  under  Communism,  to  appoint  the 
most  powerful  locals  in  Rumania— the  Coun- 
ty Prefects.  These  Prefects  wield  veto  power 
over  popularly  elected  local  councils,  but  are 
not  themselves  answerable  to  the  electorate. 

Last  summer,  the  central  government 
wielded  its  power  over  County  Prefects  in  a 
highly  arbitrary  move:  on  July  20.  1992.  the 
Rumanian  government  summarily  dismissed 
Rumania's  only  two  ethnic  Hungarian  Pre- 
fects. Imre  Pataki  and  Ferenc  Fodor  (from 
Harghita)  and  Covasna  (Kovaszna)  Counties, 
respectively,  where  Hungarians  comprise  70- 
80  percent  of  the  population),  replacing  them 
with  ethnic  Rumanians.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister's removal  order  stated  no  explanation 
for  the  sudden  measure. 

Despite  repeated  protests  from  the  coun- 
ties' populations  and  negotiations  lasting 
well  over  a  half  a  year  with  the  Democratic 
Alliance  of  Hungarians  in  Rumania  (DAHR) 
leadership,  the  government  totally  dis- 
regarded the  legitimate  request  for  this  most 
important  post  to  be  occupied  by  ethnic 
Hungarians  in  at  least  these  two  counties. 
(None  of  Rumania's  40  countries  has  an  eth- 
nic Hungarian  Prefect.) 

In  response.  Prime  Minister  Stolojan  tem- 
porarily resorted  to  the  mechanism  of  "Co- 
Prefecture,"  appointed  two  Co-Prefects  to 
each  of  the  mentioned  counties;  one  Ruma- 
nian and  one  Hungarian— again,  a  measure 
not  applied  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

Ultimately,  in  March  1993.  prime  Minister 
Vacariou  dispensed  with  even  this  nominal 
gesture  and  appointed  ethnic  Rumanians 
Vlad  Adrian  Casuneanu  and  Doru  Vosloban 
as  Prefects  in  Covasna  and  Harghita  Coun- 
ties, respectively. 

V.  MINORITY  RIGHTS  RESTRICTED 

Relegated  to  second-class  citizen  status  for 
over  two  decades,  Hungarians  and  other  na- 
tional minorities  in  Rumania  were  subjected 
to  a  wide  ranging,  systematic  campaign  of 
forced  assimilation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ceausescu    dictatorship.     Scapegoated    and 
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persecuted,  their  leading  dissidents  exiled, 
imprisoned  or  killed— it  seemed  little  wonder 
that  the  1989  Rumanian  revolution  was 
sparked  by  the  resistance  of  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  Minister  Laszlo  Tokes. 

It  is  precisely  the  reversal  of  Ceausescu- 
era  policies  and  practices  that  the  Hungar- 
ians of  Rumania  seek;  restoration  of  their 
human  and  minority  rights,  full  and  equal 
participation  in  all  aspects  of  society— in 
short,  freedom  from  stigmatization  and  dis- 
crimination. But.  for  ethnic  Hungarians,  the 
S'-i  years  since  the  revolution  have  been 
characterized  by  a  long  and  bitter  succession 
of  broken  promises,  hallmarked  by  the  lack 
of  implemendation  of  the  previously  quoted 
January  1990  National  Salvation  Front  Dec- 
laration on  the  Rights  of  National  Minori- 
ties. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  their  ef- 
forts to  seek  Rumanian  government  compli- 
ance with  internationally  accepted  norms  re- 
garding human  and  minority  rights,  the 
Democratic  Alliance  of  Hungarians  in  Ruma- 
nia have  neither  in  writing  or  orally  voiced 
extremist  sentiments  or  excessive  demands. 
At  every  possible  forum,  it  consistently  re- 
jects secessionist  solutions  and  actively 
seeks  dialogue  and  reconciliation.  In  con- 
trast, it  is  the  government  which  has  set  an 
example  of  intolerance  by  openly  colluding 
with  extremist  elements,  issuing  super- 
fluously restrictive  decrees  and  perpetuating 
anti-democratic  practices. 

Government  promotes  anti-minority  agenda, 
overt  collusion  with  neo-fascist  forces 

During  local  elections  held  in  February 
1992.  the  ruling  National  Salvation  Front 
campaigned  together  and  shared  candidates 
with  the  Rumanian  National  Unity  Party, 
the  political  arm  of  Vatra  Romaneasca.  and 
the  new  Romania  Mare  Party,  another  neo- 
fascist  organization  This  is  the  same  party 
whose  president.  Gorneliu  Vadim  Tudor  de- 
clared at  a  June  12.  1992.  press  conference 
that  Bullets  suit  Gypsies  best.  A  bullet 
costs  only  7  lei." 

During  October  1991,  the  Rumanian  Par- 
liament devoted  four  full  days  to  public, 
televised  excoriations  of  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority and  its  'collective  guilt." 

In  a  February  1992  speech  in  Parliament, 
Senator  Romulus  Vulpescu  went  so  far  as  to 
call  for  the  creation  of  -concentration  camps 
for  Rumania's  Hungarian  citizens." 

Rumanian  Goiernment  Endorses  Notorious 
Anti-Hungarian  Mayor 

The  gross  abuse  of  power  and  pernicious 
attempts  at  provoking  hostilities  between 
ethnic  Hungarians  and  Rumanians  on  the 
part  of  Gheorghe  Funar.  mayor  of  the  multi- 
ethnic city  of  Cluj  (Kolozsvar)  are  well- 
known  internationally.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  again,  that  Funar  is  not  an  iso- 
lated phenomenon  at  the  fringe  of  society; 
He  is  president  of  the  right-wing  nationalist 
Rumanian  National  Unity  Party  and  ran  for 
the  presidency  of  the  country  last  year, 
gaming  11  percent  of  the  vote  nationwide 
His  flagrant  violation  of  Rumanian  laws  and 
international  norms  reflects  a  systemic 
problem— tactily  condoned,  and  sometimes 
overtly  supported,  by  the  Iliescu  govern- 
ment It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  follow- 
ing examples,  the  central  government  could 
have  chosen  to  positively  apply  the  power 
vested  in  the  County  Prefect,  whose  role  is 
"to  watch  over  the  lawfulness  of  the  local 
council  activity."  Cluj  County  Prefect 
Grigore  Zanc.  however,  has  been  inconsistent 
and  lukewarm  in  bringing  Mayor  Funar  to 
court  for  violating  the  law.  among  others  in 
the  following  ways: 


Decreed  that  all  public  gatherings  in  the 
city  must  be  approved  by  him  personally  at 
least  three  days  in  advance,  and  must  specify 
the  purpose  of  the  gathering  and  a  list  of 
participants. 

Ordered  two  Hungarian  high  schools,  the 
Unitarian  Church  parish  and  a  store  oper- 
ated by  St.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  remove  their  bilingual  (Hungar- 
ian-Rumanian) signs  and  then  assessed 
heavy  fines,  claiming  that  such  bilingual 
signs  are  'illegal  "  (they  are  not); 

Arranged  the  summary  dismissal  of  a  Hun- 
garian-language high  school  principal  Attila 
Balint-Kelemen  of  the  Samuel  Gymnasium, 
ignoring  written  protests  from  all  68  (Hun- 
garian and  Rumanian)  teachers  at  the  high 
school; 

Attempted  to  evict  the  Hungarian  Stu- 
dents' Association  (MADISZ)  from  its  offices 
in  Cluj  despite  the  existence  of  a  legally 
binding  tenancy  agreement; 

Prohibited  the  Hungarian  Theater  of  Cluj 
(a  200  year-old  Hungarian  cultural  institu- 
tion) from  advertising  its  (Hungarian-lan- 
guage) plays  in  tri-lingual  posters; 

Ordered  workers  to  remove  the  Latin  in- 
scription on  the  historic  King  Mathias  stat- 
ute in  Cluj  and  replace  it  with  a  Rumanian 
quotation— an  illegal  act.  according  to  Ru- 
manian laws  on  historic  preservation  (Decree 
27  1992.  Law  50  1991.  and  Law  69  1991.  Para- 
graph 21(g)  on  Local  Self-Government)  and 
an  open  anti-Hungarian  provocation.  Local 
Hungarians  protested  peacefully  and  en 
masse— as  yet.  to  no  avail. 

Yet  it  is  this  mayor  with  whom  President 
Iliescu  chose  to  make  a  pre-election  appear- 
ance, and  whose  Rumanian  National  Unity 
Party  the  National  Democratic  Salvation 
Front  chose  to  support.  On  June  4.  1992.  in  a 
public  appearance  with  President  Iliescu. 
Funar  delivered  an  anti-Hungarian  tirade, 
reiterating  his  decisions  to  prohibit  bilin- 
gual signs  (  "we're  going  to  impose  fines 
every  48  hours"),  cut  back  Hungarian-lan- 
guage education  ("There  are  no  Hungarian 
schools  in  Kolozsvar!" ».  and  evict  the  Demo- 
cratic Alliance  of  Hungarians  in  Rumania 
from  its  Cluj  (Kolozsvar)  office  ('which  they 
had  the  audacity  to  occupy").  President 
Iliescu's  only  response  to  Funar's  plainly  il- 
legal machinations  was  to  blame  Hungary 
for  ethnic  tensions.  ("Elnok  es 
polgarmester"  (  "President  and  Mayor"). 
Szabadsag  (Kolozsvar).  June  10.  1992) 
Discriminatory  education  policies  and  practices 
prevail 

Restoring  Hungarian-language  education 
in  Rumania— once  a  wide-ranging  network  of 
schools  methodically  dismantled  by  the 
Ceausescu  dictatorship— has  been  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Hungarian  minority's  aspirations 
since  1989.  But  today,  the  Rumanian  Par- 
liament has  rejected  the  key  proposals  by 
Democratic  alliance  of  Hungarians  in  Ruma- 
nia deputies  which  would  allow  native-lan- 
guage instruction  in  all  subjects  at  all  levels. 
Moreover,  Rumania  officials  at  the  highest 
level  have  also  categorically  rejected  even 
the  idea  of  reestablishing  the  Hungarian 
Bolyai  University  in  Cluj  i  Kolozsvar)  which 
looks  back  on  a  400-year  old  history  and  was 
forcibly  dissolved  by  Ceausescu  in  1959. 

In  fact,  the  current  draft  laws  on  education 
expressly  curtail  native-language  education, 
thus  dealing  a  severe  blow  to  he  long-term 
survival  of  minority  communities.  The  draft 
laws  on  education. 

Effectively  ban  the  teaching  of  history  and 
geography  in  the  Hungarian  language  in  any 
school  in  the  country; 

Prescribe  that  these  subjects  may  be 
taught  only  by  ethnic  Rumanians;  and 


Prohibit  the  teaching  in  any  minority  lan- 
guage of  all  subjects  in  the  medical,  legal 
and  business  professions  as  well  as  in  voca- 
tional, technical  and  agricultural  schools. 

The  latter  provision  would  outlaw  existing 
university-level  courses  taught  in  minority 
languages,  including  Hungarian-language 
medical  training  at  the  Tirgu  Mures 
(Marosvasarhely)  School  of  Medicine  and 
Pharmacology. 

Underrepresentation  of  ethnic  Hungarians 

Ethnic  Hungarians  continue  to  be  grossly 
underrepresented  at  all  levels  of  government 
and  the  public  sector  including  state-owned 
companies,  the  police  force,  leadership  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the 
judicial  system.  It  follows  naturally  that 
there  are  no  ethnic  Hungarians  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  power,  including  any  of  the  min- 
istries. A  few  striking  examples  follow: 

There  is  no  ethnic  Hungarian  minister, 
deputy  minister  or  state  secretary  in  the 
government; 

There  is  not  one  ethnic  Hungarian  ambas- 
sador; 

There  are  no  Hungarians  in  leading  par- 
liamentary bodies,  nor  in  the  Audio-Visual 
Council,  nor  in  the  Chief  Comptroller's  Of- 
fice, nor  in  the  Council  of  Magistrates,  nor 
on  the  Supreme  Court; 

The  combined  ethnic  Hungarian  population 
of  Bihor  (Bihar).  Satu  Mare  (Szatmar)  and 
Salaj  (Szilagy)  Counties  is  384.000.  Yet.  there 
is  not  a  single  ethnic  Hungarian  notary  pub- 
lic in  either  county; 

As  previously  mentioned,  in  July  1992,  the 
Prime  Minister  summarily  dismissed  the 
only  two  ethnic  Hungarian  Prefects— the 
most  powerful  local  officials  in  the  country-- 
from  Harghita  (Hargita)  and  Covasna 
(Kovaszna)  Counties  where  Hungarians  com- 
prise 70-80  percent  of  the  population.  But. 
whereas  the  numbers  would  warrant  it.  nei- 
ther are  there  Hungarian  Prefects  in  the 
Counties  of  Mures  (Maros).  Bihor  (Bihar). 
Cluj  (Kolozs).  or  Satu  Mare  (Szatmar).  each 
inhabitated  by  over  100.000  Hungarians,  nor 
in  the  Counties  of  Times  (Temes).  Brasov 
(Brasso).  Salaj  (Szilagy).  Arad,  or 
Maramures  (Maramaros)  which  each  have 
Hungarian  populations  between  50-100,000; 

Hungarians  are  underrepresented  in  the 
economic  sector  as  well:  For  example,  while 
Mures  County  has  an  ethnic  Hungarian  popu- 
lation of  41.3  percent,  only  U  percent  of  its 
state-owned  enterprises  have  Hungarian  di- 
rectors. The  ratios  are  similarly  discourag- 
ing in  other  heavily  Hungarian-populated 
Counties:  Satu  Mare  9.6  percent  versus  35 
percent.  Salaj  6.2  percent  versus  23.7  percent. 
Covasna  56.8  percent  versus  75.2  percent. 
Bihor  12.1  percent  versus  28.5  percent  and. 
City  of  Oradea  5.2  percent  versus  33.2  percent 
[Figures  based  on  the  1992  census]; 

Another  highly  revealing  phenomena  is  the 
virtual  absence  of  Hungarian-related  street 
names  in  key  Transylvanian  cities.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Arad,  only  1.6  percent,  in  Oradea 
1.2  percent,  in  Cluj  2.8  percent,  in  Tirgu 
Mures  2.4  percent  and  in  Satumare  2.6  per- 
cent of  all  streets  bear  Hungarian-related 
names.  In  contrast,  however,  the  Hungarian 
populations  of  these  cities  are  15.7  percent. 
33.2  percent.  51.1  percent  and  40.8  percent,  re- 
spectively; 

VI.  HUMAN  CONTACTS  LIMITED 
Ceausescu-era  government  decrees  restrict 
contacts  uith  foreigners 
Attempts  at    hindering  contacts  between 
citizens  of  Rumania  and  the  outside  world 
have  an  especially  hard   impact  on  ethnic 
Hungarians  who  have  many  co-nationals  liv- 
ing in  the  surrounding  countries. 


On  May  4.  1993.  Rumanian  Slate  Secretary 
for  Education  Romulus  Pop  issued  Directive 
No.  29633.  which  prohibits  all  citizens  of  Ru- 
mania employed  in  the  educational  system 
from  traveling  abroad  without  prior  official 
permission.  The  directive  explicitly  cites  a 
1969  Ceausescu-era  law  to  punish  trans- 
gressors. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  in  Parliament  on 
May  17.  1993.  Education  Minister  Liviu  Major 
first  denied,  then  confirmed  that  the  decree 
is  in  effect.  [  "A  tanugyminiszter  fuUent.  es 
magyar  tanfelugyeloket  vadol"  (  "The  Edu- 
cation Minister  Fibs.  Then  Accuses  Hungar- 
ian Superintendents  ").  Haromszek.  May  27, 
1993)  In  fact,  on  June.  1993.  Sandor  Wilhelm. 
the  ethnic  Hungarian  principal  of  the  Theo- 
retical Lyceum  in  Sacueni  (Szekelyhid). 
Bihor  (Bihar)  County,  was  summarily  fired 
for  having  traveled  to  Eccausinesse.  Belgium 
at  the  invitation  of  that  town's  mayor.  Mr. 
Wilhelm  does  not  have  the  right  to  appeal. 

In  Document  No.  283096.  issued  October  9. 
1992,  then-Foreign  Minister  Adrian  Nastase 
decreed  that  government  employees— wheth- 
er at  the  central,  county  or  local  level— may 
not  maintain  contact  "with  officials  of  the 
Republic  of  Hungary,  or  of  other  countries" 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  Ruma- 
nian Foreign  Ministry. 

The  two  decrees  violate  not  only  inter- 
national norms  protecting  the  right  to  main- 
tain human  contacts,  but  Rumania's  own 
laws  as  well,  including  Law  No.  691991  on 
Local  Automony.  Nevertheless,  both  decrees 
remain  )n  effect. 

VII.  OTHER  ISSUES 

Rmnanian  Intelligence  Service  (SRI) 
There  is  serious  reason  for  concern  as  re- 
gards the  absorption  of  former  Securitate  of- 
ficials into  the  Rumanian  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice (SRI)  and  the  establishment  of  effective 
civilian  control  over  its  activities.  It  would 
appear  vital  to  closely  scrutinize  develop- 
ments in  the  following  issues: 

1.  Does  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Defense  continue  to  be  in  charge  of  intel- 
ligence services  as  defined  in  Articles  92  and 
118  of  the  Rumanian  Constitution?  And  does 
the  possibility  for  the  SRI  to  justify  other- 
wise prcjhibited  activities  on  national  secu- 
rity grounds  still  exist? 

2.  Has  the  bill  proposing  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  chamtjers  to  control  the  SRI  actu- 
ally been  passed?  What  specifically  are  the 
control  mechanisms? 

3.  Has  the  bill  put  before  Parliament  on 
May  21.  1993.  making  the  Director  of  the  SRI 
responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
not  a  minister  in  his  own  right,  not  answer- 
able to  parliament,  actually  been  passed? 

Similarly,  it  would  seem  important  to 
monitor  developments  in  the  following  other 
issues: 

4.  Has  the  bill  on  the  organization  of  and 
exercise  of  the  profession  of  the  advocate 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  pending  before 
the  Houses  been  adopted? 

5.  Has  an  amendment  to  the  Criminal  Code 
decriminalizing  private  homosexual  acts  be- 
tween consenting  adults  been  adopted  by  the 
Parliament? 

Torture  and  ill-treatment 
Both  Helsinki  Watch  and  Amnesty  Inter- 
national issued  reports  in  1993  documenting 
the  systematic  and  brutal  mistreatment  of 
arrestees  at  police  stations  which  would 
have  warranted  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Rumanian  authorities.  Rather,  in  re- 
sponding to  questions  on  the  topic  posed  by 
Gunnar  Jansson.  Rapporteur  on  Rumania  on 
the  part  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  Ruma- 
nian authorities  chose  a  disingenious  method 


to  sidestep  the  issue  of  basic  human  rights 
violations  by  responding  first  that  they 
"have  no  knowledge  of  the  content  of  this  re- 
port, which  has  not  been  sent  to  them.  "  and 
then  avoiding  responsibility  because  "no 
names  were  given  in  the  Helsinki  Watch  re- 
port" (Committee  on  Legal  Affairs  and 
Human  Rights.  Memorandum  Submitted  by 
Mr.  Gunnar  Jansson.  Rapporteur,  dated  Au- 
gust 17.  1993,  Section  8.  Torture  and  111- 
Treatment,  Paragraph  2  and  Response  to 
Question  No.  4). 

CONCLUSIO.N"  A.ND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Despite  the  Rumanian  government's  record 
of  backtracking  on  commitments.  HHRF  is 
also  mindful  of  recent  statements,  such  as 
President  Iliescu's  confirmed  intent  to  "go 
ahead  on  the  path  of  democratic  reforms, 
and  to  undertake  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  measures  recommended  by  the 
rapporteurs  of  the  Council  of  Europe  that 
would  bring  the  democratization  of  the  Ru- 
manian society  and  its  institutions  in  line 
with  the  standards  set  up  by  the  Council"' 
(June  22.  1993  Letter  by  Foreign  Minister 
Teodor  Melescanu  to  Frederic  Konig. 
Rapporteur  on  Rumania  for  the  Council  of 
Europe.  Paragraph  4). 

President  Iliescu's  pronouncement,  how- 
ever, stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  recent 
rejection  by  a  key  member  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment, the  Minister  of  Education  Liviu 
Major:  "The  proposals  of  the  Nationalities 
Council  regarding  signs  in  the  minority  lan- 
guages are  nothing  more  than  simple  propos- 
als. We  do  not  want  to  sign  them.  We  do  not 
have  to  honor  these  proposals.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  be  implemented.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  only  a  private  opinion.  1  say  this  as  a 
member  of  the  government,  in  fact,  not  just 
any  member  of  the  government.  Maybe  this 
provision  [regarding  bilingual  signs]  should 
be  implemented  if  a  minority  formed  eighty 
percent  of  the  local  population.  We  have  no 
right  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution." (Quoted  in:  Szabadsag.  Cluj.  Au- 
gust 24.  1993) 

Such  retrograde  sentiments  were  echoed 
last  month  by  other  Rumanian  leaders  (as 
quoted  in  Szabadsag.  Cluj.  August  26.  1993): 

"Those  citizens  who  do  not  want  to  speak 
Rumanian,  or  read  and  write  in  the  official 
language  of  our  state,  have  the  right  to  set- 
tle in  other  countries,  including  their  moth- 
er country  "—Gheorghe  Funar.  President  of 
the  Rumanian  National  Unity  Party  (August 
19.  1993). 

"The  first  and  foremost  responsibility  of 
national  minorities  in  Rumania  is  to  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  state  and  to  learn  the  Ru- 
manian language.  Let  it  be  clear  to  every- 
one: this  is  Rumanial  "— Corneliu  Vadim 
Tudor.  President  of  the  Greater  Romania 
Party  (August  20.  1993) 

"Approval  of  bilingual  signs  is  destabiliz- 
ing and  against  the  Nation  .  .  .  Minorities  in 
Rumania  enjoy  too  many  rights  as  it  is."— 
Valentin  Borda.  President  of  the  Bucharest 
Chapter  of  Vatra  Romaneasca  ("Rumanian 
Hearth  Union  ")  (August  24.  1993) 
Congress  should  withhold  MFN  pending  genu- 
ine liberalisation  by  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment 

Based  on  the  foregoing  uncertainties, 
HHRF  believes  that  prior  to  receiving  Most- 
Favored-Nation  status,  it  would  be  vital  that 
as  a  good  faith  measure  the  Rumanian  gov- 
ernment: 

1.  Release  from  prison  all  11  political  pris- 
oners mentioned  in  this  report: 

2.  Adopt  a  Law  on  National  Minorities 
guaranteeing  national  minorities  the  right 
to  preserve  and  foster  their  linguistic,  cul- 
tural and  religious  identities; 


3.  Adopt  a  Law  on  Education  allowing  mi- 
nority-language instruction  of  all  subjects  at 
all  levels,  in  line  with  Recommendation  1201 
of  the  Parliamentary  Assembly  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  (June  22.  1993  Letter  by  Teodor 
Melescanu.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
Mr.  Friedrich  Konig.  Point  3.  Paragraph  4 
and  Konig  Report,  dated  July  19.  1993.  Minor- 
ity Issues.  Point  41); 

4.  Declare  in  principle  a  willingness,  and 
take  initial  steps  to  reinstate  the  Bolyai 
University  in  Kolozsvar.  with  a  400-year  past, 
as  an  independent  Hungarian-language  insti- 
tution of  higher  education;  and 

5.  Reinstate  adequate  minority-language 
television  programming  on  Rumanian  Na- 
tional Television. 

During  the  past  three  years.  Members  of 
the  United  States  Congress.  Helsinki  Watch. 
PEN  American  Center,  and  other  concerned 
individuals  and  organizations  have  addressed 
letters  to  the  Rumanian  leadership  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  seeking  information  on. 
and  redress  of  specific  and  verified  human 
rights  abuses.  Nevertheless,  the  Rumanian 
government  has  failed  to  respond  to  a  single 
such  letter— even  in  words,  much  less  ac- 
tion—and the  problems  remain  unresolved. 

The  concerns  addressed  in  this  letter  are 
shared  by  nearly  2  million  Hungarians  in  the 
United  States,  along  with  countless  other 
Americans  hoping  for  the  victory  of  democ- 
racy in  Eastern  Europe.  International 
human  rights  groups  such  as  Amnesty  Inter- 
national and  Helsinki  W'atch.  as  well  as  two 
Bucharest-based  ethnic  Rumanian  organiza- 
tions (LADO  and  APADO).  have  also  docu- 
mented and  publicly  condemned  many  of  the 
gross  violations  outlined  above.  HHRF  and 
these  groups  are  not  arbitrarily  "singling 
out  Rumania  for  discriminatory  treatment."' 
as  claimed  by  some  business  interests  and 
other  promoters  of  the  neo-socialist  Iliescu 
government.  Rather,  we  are  evaluating  Ru- 
mania's performance  in  terms  of  its  own 
freely  assumed  commitment  to  uphold  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  and  according  to  the 
standards  of  decency  and  human  rights  set 
by  the  other  countries  in  the  same  region. 

For  the  past  17  years,  the  Hungarian 
Human  Rights  Foundation,  formed  in  1976 
and  existing  through  1987  as  the  "Committee 
for  Human  Rights  in  Rumania.  "  has  consist- 
ently monitored  human  rights  conditions  in 
Rumania  with  special,  though  not  exclusive 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  2.5  million 
strong  ethnic  Hungarian  population.  Every 
word  of  more  than  1.000  pages  of  printed  Con- 
gressional testimony— including  ten  occa- 
sions before  the  International  Trade  Sub- 
committee—was dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  U.S.  trade  benefits  should  be  granted  se- 
lectively, to  promote  the  people's  aspira- 
tions for  human  rights  and  decency,  and  not 
cynically  bestowed,  to  support  repressive 
governments. 

The  same  motive  drives  our  appeal  to  you 
today:  We  ask  the  U.S.  Senate  to  review  the 
evidence  of  regressive,  anti-democratic  be- 
havior by  the  Iliescu  government  over  the 
past  3'i  years,  and  to  condition  the  granting 
of  MFN  status  on  specific,  real  and  verifiable 
positive  measures  in  the  areas  of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  the  rights  of  national  mi- 
norities. Historically  and  at  the  present 
time.  MFN  provides  a  singular  opportunity 
to  exercise  influence  in  favor  of  positive 
change,  using  a  device  to  which  the  Ruma- 
nian regime  is  highly  responsive.  Tempo- 
rarily withholding  that  status  until  Ruma- 
nia takes  at  least  some  corrective  measures 
is  the  realistic  and  laudable  approach  which 
we  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt. 

Our  organization  does  not  seek  any  perma- 
nent   denial    of    MFN    to    Rumania,    which 
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would  benefit  all  the  peoples  of  that  country, 
including  the  HunKarian  minority.  We  argue 
only,  as  we  have  for  17  years  and  as  Congress 
agreed  in  1987.  that  this  measure  should  be 
granted  in  a  way  which  truly  benefits  the 
people,  not  their  oppressors.  By  delaying  the 
restoration  of  MFN  status  to  Rumania  until 
the  latter's  government  takes  concrete  steps 
to  redress  human  rights  abuses  and  insti- 
tutes specific  and  verifiable  measures  to  im- 
prove its  record,  the  United  States  can  en- 
courage true  and  lasting  democratic  reform 
in  Rumania. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Hungarian  Human  Rights  Foundation. 
Laszlo  H.^mos. 

President 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  us  today  is  whether  or  not 
to  approve  the  administration's  grant- 
ing of  most-favored-nation  status  for 
Romania.  I  have  watched  developments 
in  Eastern  Europe  with  great  interest 
since  1989  when  the  people  of  these 
countries  which  had  been  under  Com- 
munist shackles  for  too  long  propelled 
themselves  on  the  road  to  democracy 
and  free  market  economies.  The  road 
they  have  traveled  has  been  neither 
easy  nor  free  of  obstacles  and  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  to  change  their  economies  and 
systems  of  government. 

I  have  taken  particular  interest  in 
events  in  Romania  and  am  heartened 
by  the  progress  which  I  have  seen  in 
Romania's  slow  and  painful  movement 
to  democracy.  Throughout  the  transi- 
tion which  has  been  taking  place,  I 
have  worked  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  ensure  that  we  did  all  we  could 
to  encourage  the  people  of  Romania, 
but  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  a  basic 
tenet  of  all  democratic  societies  and 
every  society  that  aspires  to  be  demo- 
cratic—that all  peoples  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  part  of  a  minority  or 
majority  in  a  country  have  a  right  to 
live  in  peace  and  security,  free  from  ca- 
pricious and  arbitrary  violations  of 
their  human  rights. 

I  have  worked  for  and  spoken  out  on 
human  rights  issues,  particularly  as 
they  pertain  to  Romania,  throughout 
my  time  in  the  Senate.  In  May  1990, 
when  I  cochaired  an  international  dele- 
gation which  observed  national  elec- 
tions in  Romania,  I  met  in  Bucharest 
with  leading  members  of  the  Hungarian 
community  there  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems and  prospects  for  improvements. 
Since  then,  I  have  been  in  frequent 
contact  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  have  continually 
urged  it  to  keep  human  rights  issues  at 
the  fore  as  Romania,  or  any  other 
country,  sought  improved  relations  and 
most-favored-nation  status. 

Today,  as  we  stand  on  the  verge  of 
approving  the  administration's  request 
to  grant  most-favored-nation  status  to 
Romania.  I  want  to  brin^  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  Government  of  Roma- 
nia my  continued  concerns  for  minori- 
ties,  such   as   the   Hungarian   commu- 


nity, living  in  Romania.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  indicated  to  the  Con- 
gress that  it  believes  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Romania  continues  to  im- 
prove. The  recently  created  Council  for 
National  Minorities  in  Romania  is 
making  progress  in  developing  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  protecting  the  use 
of  minority  languages  and  dealing  with 
other  pertinent  issues.  The  Romanian 
press  is  cited  as  being  free  and  vigorous 
and  new  private  radio  and  television 
stations  have  been  licensed.  All  of 
these  are  good  signs  that  Romania  is 
on  the  right  path.  But  even  those  with 
the  best  of  intentions  sometimes  stray 
from  the  right  path.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues and  the  administration  to  re- 
mind the  Government  of  Romania  that 
this  favored  trade  status  is  being 
granted,  in  part,  because  of  the  admin- 
istration's assessment  that  sufficient 
progress  has  been  made  in  a  number  of 
areas  including  human  rights.  If  the 
Government  of  Romania  were  to  falter 
in  its  protection  of  the  rights  of  its  mi- 
norities, or  worse,  if  it  wer6  to  return 
to  the  repressive  practices  and  policies 
of  the  prerevolution  regime,  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  could  be  jeopard- 
ized. 

I  do  not  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  aspirations  and  movement  to  de- 
mocracy and  free  markets  by  any  na- 
tion. There  is  great  concern  that  with- 
out most-favored-nation  status,  the 
Romanian  Government  might  falter  in 
its  progress  toward  democracy.  The 
transition  to  a  market  economy  is  a 
particularly  painful,  slow,  and  costly 
process.  The  people  of  Romania  look  to 
the  United  States  for  an  indication 
that  the  pain  they  are  enduring,  and 
will  endure  for  some  time,  is.  in  fact, 
worth  the  benefits  they  ultimately  will 
reap  by  living  in  a  democratic  society 
with  free  markets.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  today  all  Romanian  political 
parties,  including  the  ethnic  Hungarian 
UDMR.  support  most-favored-nation 
status  for  Romania. 

I  believe  we  must  do  all  that  we  can 
to  continue  Romania's  march  to  de- 
mocracy. Approving  most-favored-na- 
tion status  is  an  important  part  of 
what  we  can  do.  As  we  act  on  this  im- 
portant measure.  I  call  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Romania  to  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  rights  of  all  its 
people  and  to  pursue  with  renewed 
vigor  and  genuine  concern  the  ques- 
tions of  human  rights  violations  which 
have  arisen,  particularly  concerning 
the  Hungarian  minorities  in  Romania. 
The  people  of  Romania  and  the  world 
community  deserve  nothing  less. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date,  and  that  the 
time  for  two  leaders  be  reserved  for 
their  use  later  in  the  day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  OCTOBER 
25.  1993.  AT  2  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11;34  p.m..  recessed  until  Monday. 
October  25.  1993,  at  2  p.m. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY. OCTOBER 
25.  1993 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  on  Monday. 
October  25;  that  following  the  prayer. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received   by 
the  Senate  October  21.  1993: 

DEP.\RTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

.M.\RTHA  A.NNE  KREBS  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  BE  DIREC 
TOK  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  ENERGV  RESEARCH  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ENERGV.  VICE  WILLIA.M  HAPPER.  RESIGNED 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

MARY  RITA  COOKE  GREENWOOD.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO 
BE  AN  AS.SOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  .SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  POLICY.  VICE  KARL  A  ERB.  RE 
.SIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

ALAN  D  BF-RSIN.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  U  S  ATTOR- 
NEY FOR  THE  SOLTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  1  YEARS  VICE  WILLIA.M  BRANIFF  RE 
SIGNED 

JAMES  BIRTON  BLRNS.  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  U  S  AT- 
TORNEY FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  ILLINOIS  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  t  YEARS.  VICE  FRED  L  FOREMAN.  RE- 
SIGNED 

lOSEPH  LESLIE  FA.MLLARO  OF  KENTUCKY  TO  BE  U  S 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  EA.STERN  DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 
FOR  THE  TER.M  OF  4  YEARS    VICE  KAREN  K    CALDWELL 

WALTER  CHARLES  GRACE  OF  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE  I  s  AT 
TORSEY  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DI.STRICT  OF  ILLINOIS  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS.  VICE  FREDERICK  J  HESS  RE- 
SIGNED 

MICHAEL  DAVID  SKINNER.  OF  LOUISIANA.  TO  BE  U  S 
ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  LOUISIANA 
FOR  THE  TER.M  OF  4  YEARS.  VICE  JOSEPH  S  CAGE.  JR  . 
RESIGNED 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 
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CLASS  3.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE 
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DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

THOMAS  E   MOORE.  OF  TEXAS 
RUSSELL  r  SMITH.  OF  OHIO 

.AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP.MENT 

ROBBIN  E   BURKHART.  OF  TEXAS 
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MARY  ELIZABETH  VALENZUELA.  OF  WASHINGTON 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
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DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER 
ICA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

GRENVILLt  E  DAY.  OF  IDAHO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

DAVID  L   NEUBERT.  OF  ALASKA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

HENRY  S   RICHMOND.  OF  HAWAII 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

GREGGORY  CROUCH.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

ELIZABETH  W   DAVIS.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

ANNE  E   GRIMES   OF  VIRGINIA 
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LISA  L   HELLING.  OF  COLORADO 

JEFFREY  JAMISON.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

DALE  A    LARGENT.  OF  W  ASHINGTON 

MATTHEW  C   MASON.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

JOHN  C  SULLIVAN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
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LOMATIC SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  A.MERICA 

STEWART  J    BALLARD.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DANIEL  BAZAS.  OF  TEXAS 
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DAVID  C   BROOKS.  OF  CONNECTICUT 
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JOHN  WESLEY  HARRISON    OF  MARYLAND 
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PAUL  HOROWITZ  OF  OREGON 
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SARAH  E  KERPER.  OF  VIRGINIA 

SCOTT  JACOB  KESSLER,  OF  .MARYLAND 

JOHN  CHRIS  KIRIAKOU,  OF  MARYLAND 

NICHOLAS  H   KOUMJIAN,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

RICHARD  GUSTAVO  MILES,  OF  FLORIDA 

MANISH  KUMAR  MISHRA.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
WILLIAM  E   MOELLER.  III.  OF  VIRGINIA 

MICHAEL  W    O  HARE.  OF  VIRGINIA 

STEVEN  LOUIS  PIKE.  OF  NEW  YORK 

TED  D   PLOSSER,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

THOMAS  J   QUINN.  JR.,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DAVID  M    REINERT.  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

JAMES  H    RIAL.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DEBORAH  A    RUTLEDGE.  OF  KENTUCKY 

PAMELA  KAY  SCHEFFLER.  OF  VIRGINIA 

MARCO  AURELIO  RIBEIRO  SIMS,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

ANTHONY  KENNETH  STEPLETON.  OF  FLORIDA 

MARK  L  .STREGE.  OF  FLORIDA 

MATTHEW  J    SWEENEY,  OF  VIRGINIA 

STEPHEN  ANDREW  TANSKl.  OF  VIRGINIA 

ANN  TULL,  OF  VIRGINIA 

DAVID  H    L   VAN  CLEVE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SUSAN  M   WALSH.  OF  ALABAMA 

OLIVER  EUGENE  WICKLUND.  OF  MARYLAND 

LORRAINE  VALERIE  WILLIAMS,  OF  VIRGINIA 

CHARLES  T  WINBURN,  OF  INDIANA 

PA.MELA  E   WOODARD.  OF  ILLINOIS 

RICARDO  F   ZUNIGA,  OF  VIRGINIA 

CONSULAR  OFFICER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA 
TERRY  SORGI   OF  WISCONSIN 

SECRETARY    IN    THE    DIPLOMATIC    SERVICE    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 


RICHARD  R   RIES.  OF  VIRGINIA 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  21.  1993; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

NORA  .SLATKIN,  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTA.NT 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

JOHN  DESPRES,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  TO  BE 
AN  ASSISTANT  .SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

WILLIAM  J  GILMARTIN,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DE- 
VELOP.MENT 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

HULETT  HALL  ASKEW  OF  GEORGIA,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  13.  1995 

LAVEEDA  MORGAN  BATTLE,  OF  ALABAMA,  TO  BE  A 
.MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  13. 
1995 

JOHN  G  BROOKS.  OF  .MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LEGAL  SERV- 
ICES CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  13.  1995 

NANCY  HARDIN  ROGERS.  OF  OHIO.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION  FOR  A  TER.M  EXPIRING  JULY  13.  1995 

DOUGLAS  S  EAKELEY  OF  NEW  JERSEY  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LEGAL  SERV 
ICES  CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  13    1996 

F  WILLIAM  MCCALPIN  OF  MISSOURI  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  13.  1996 

MARIA  LUISA  MERCADO  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  13.  1996 

THOMAS  F  SMEG.AL.  JR  .  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  13. 
1996 

JOHN  T  BRODERICK.  JR  .  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  13. 

EDNA  FAIRBANKS-WILLIAMS.  OF  VERMONT.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION  FOR  THE  TER.M  EXPIRING  JULY 
13.  1995 

ERNESTINE  P  W.ATLINGTON.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE 
A  .MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION  FOR  THE  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY 
13.  1996 

FEDERAL  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION 
SERVICE 

JOHN  CALHOUN  WELLS.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  FEDERAL  .ME- 
DIATION AND  CONCILIATION  DIRECTOR 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

CASSANDRA  M  PULLEY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA. TO  BE  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMnTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 
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JAPAN  IN  A  NEW  WORLD  ORDER 


HON.  NEIL  ABERCROMBIE 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1993 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Profes- 
sor Yasumasa  Kuroda,  as  an  authority  on 
United  States-Japan  relations  and  West  Asia, 
is  uniquely  qualified  to  address  Japan's  role  in 
the  long,  complex,  and  diflicult  task  of  making 
peace  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  He 
has  authored,  coauthored  or  edited  more  than 
100  scholarly  articles,  seven  monographs  and 
five  books.  His  work  has  appeared  in  Arabic, 
English,  Hebrew,  Italian,  and  Japanese.  He 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Journal  of  Arab  Affairs  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1982.  In  addition  to  his  faculty  position 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  he  has  served  as 
a  research  fellow  of  the  Hebrew  University, 
where  he  conducted  the  research  for  "Japan 
in  a  New  World  Order:  Contnbuting  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  Peace  Process." 
Japan  in  a  New  World  Order:  Contriblting 
TO  THE  Arab-Israeli  Peace  Process 
(By  Yasumasa  Kuroda) 

Our  problem  is  people.  If  a  land  is  peopled 
by  another  nation,  there  is  no  sense  to  talk 
about  the  land  as  though  it  were  empty.  Yet. 
that  is  what  we  did.  and  that  is  what  we  will 
no  longer  do.  .  .  .  They,  of  course,  denied  our 
right  to  exist,  and  that  was  futile.  Shimon 
Peres 

Our  hearts  sing  with  hope  today  ...  We 
have  finally  come  to  recognize  that  neither 
side  will  have  peace  and  tranquility  if  it  de- 
nies this  to  the  other,  that  neither  of  us  will 
establish  our  legitimacy  by  killing  the 
other,  that  security  comes  from  mutual  ac- 
ceptance. Sami  Kilani 

(The  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Sept.  10.  1993. 
All) 

THE  OBJECTIVE:  ITS  SCOPE  AND  CONSTRAINTS 

Since  the  historic  Madrid  Peace  Con- 
ference of  1991  to  end  hostility  between 
Arabs  and  Israelis  based  on  UN  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338.  the  world 
has  anxiously  waited  for  peace  to  break  out 
at  last  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  now  appears  that 
the  moment  has  arrived  as  Peres  and  Kilani 
characterized  a  critical  moment  in  history 
and  as  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat  and  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  shook  hands  at  the 
White  House  and  an  agreement  of  mutual 
recognition  and  principles  signed.  The  sign- 
ing of  the  agreement  is  difficult  enough  but 
the  Implementation  stage  of  the  agreement 
will  be  even  more  challenging. 

The  present  study  is  aimed  at  providing  al- 
ternative policy  options  for  Japan  to  make 
the  peace  process  viable  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  and  Europe'.  The  objective 
is  to  define  what  would  be  the  preferred  role 
Japan  should  play  in  the  Arab-Israeli  peace 
process  so  that  not  only  the  fiasco  of  the 
Gulf  War  policy  is  not  repeated  but  also  so 
that  in  the  end  Japan  will  be  respected  and 
appreciated  by  Arabs  and  Israelis  alike.  The 
report  is  designed  to  enhance  the  national 


interests  of  all  parties  concerned  including 
Americans.  Israelis.  Japanese  and  Palestin- 
ians without  harming  of  any  one. 

There  are  a  number  of  constraints  in  at- 
tempting to  achieve  the  objectives  outlined 
here.  Perhaps  the  one  that  deserves  atten- 
tion here  is  that  the  peace  Israelis  and  Pal- 
estinians are  attempting  to  achieve  is  impos- 
sible if  you  wish  to  satisfy  every  ideological 
and  religious  group.  However,  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize that  both  Hamas  and  other  ideologues 
on  the  Palestinian  side  and  Kahane  fol- 
lowers. Gush  Emunim  and  others  on  the  Is- 
raeli side  are  making  contributions  to  peace, 
just  as  moderates  on  both  sides  are  trying  to 
achieve  when  viewed  from  a  wider  perspec- 
tive in  the  long  run.  In  America,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  us  came  to  accept  Martin  Luther 
King  as  a  mainstream  civil  right  activist  at 
least  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  sacrifice  Mal- 
colm X  and  others  made.  However,  peace  Is 
possible  only  between  moderates,  the  Labor- 
Meretz  coalition  and  the  mainstream  PLO 
supporters. 

Japan's  participation  is  necessary  for  the 
successful  implementation  of  the  peace  proc- 
ess for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  outcome  must  be  a  win-win  or  a 
"shared-victory"  for  the  two  parties  in  con- 
flict, as  Gorbachev  puts  it.  The  two  adversar- 
ies are  in  the  peace  process  to  gain— be  it  se- 
curity for  Israel  or  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  Palestinians.  For  them  to 
achieve  their  objectives  requires  not  only 
ideas  but  massive  financial  resources  which 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  offer  alone.  Hence.  Japan's  participation 
is  needed.  This  was  made  clear  by  Secretary 
of  State  Warren  Christopher  when  he  said 
that  the  major  contributors  should  be  in 
Gulf  states  and  Jap  in.  not  the  United  States. 
He  added  on  Sept.  2.  1993  that  Japan  has  al- 
ready agreed  to  assist. 

Second,  as  Japan  desires  to  play  a  greater 
role  in  the  world  politics  arena  as  manifested 
in  its  explicit  desire  to  become  a  permanent 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  Japan  must  fulfill  obligation  as  an 
economic  superpower  in  the  post  Cold  War 
era.  One  such  obligation  is  to  assist  parties 
in  conflict  to  divert  their  energies  and  re- 
sources from  fighting  each  other  to  building 
a  communitarian  would— bringing  peace. 
Moreover.  Japan's  obligations  are  not  solely 
based  on  its  economic  status.  As  a  nation  de- 
feated and  devastated  in  war  against  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  Japan  managed 
to  recover  not  only  from  its  war-stricken 
economy  but  also  successfully  developed 
friendly  relations  with  its  former  enemy,  the 
United  States.  Americans  and  Japanese 
hated  and  distrusted  each  other  as  much  as 
humanly  imaginable  during  World  War  II. 
just  as  Arabs  and  Israelis  have  since  May 
1948.  Contrary  to  some  who  assume  that  the 
Arab — Israeli  conflict  is  centuries,  old,  it  is  a 
struggle  between  two  competing  nationalist 
forces  that  led  to  armed  conflicts  in  this  cen- 
tury, especially  after  May  15.  1948  when  Is- 
rael declared  itself  an  independent  state  in 
Tel  Aviv.  Palestine.  In  fact.  Arabs  and  Jews 
lived  in  peace  under  the  Ottoman  Empire  for 
four  centuries  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I 

How  did  Americans  and  Japanese  turn 
their  mutual  hate  to  friendship?  The  United 


States  and  Japan  can  perhaps  share  some  of 
their  experience  with  Arabs  and  Israelis  who 
no  longer  wish  to  be  prisoners  of  the  past 
memories  filled  with  violence.  They  can  to- 
gether start  a  new  chapter  in  history  as  rep- 
resented in  the  words  of  Foreign  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  as  he  revealed  his  earlier  se- 
cret negotiations  with  the  PLO  Economic 
Development  Department  Director  and 
Japan-Palestinian  Friendship  Committee 
Chair  Abu  Alia  and  others  on  August  19.  1993 
in  Norway. 

Third.  Japan's-  constitution  calls  for  its 
people  to  contribute  to  world  peace  when  its 
preamble  proclaims; 

"We  desire  to  occupy  an  honored  place  in 
an  international  society  striving  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  the  banishment  of 
tyranny  and  slavery,  oppression  and  intoler- 
ance for  all  time  from  the  earth.  We  recog- 
nize that  all  people  of  the  world  have  the 
right  to  live  in  peace,  free  from  fear  and 
want .  .  . 

■•We.  the  Japanese  people,  pledge  our  na- 
tional honor  to  accomplish  these  high  ideals 
and  purposes  with  all  our  resources." 

Japan  has  learned  in  the  Gulf  War  that  its 
participation  in  world  affairs  requires  more 
than  just  contributing  financial  resources 
but  the  way  one  provides  such  assistance  is 
crucial  to  its  successful  contribution  to  the 
world  peace.  I  am  certain  that  Japan  wishes 
to  participate  in  the  peace  process  but  wish- 
es to  do  so  effectively  so  that  its  participa- 
tion is  appreciated  by  all  parties  concerned, 
including  the  United  States.  By  so  doing. 
Japan  can  achieve  its  objective  of  becoming 
a  leader  in  the  development  of  a  new  world 
order  in  the  Post  Cold  War  era. 

What  are  some  of  the  arguments  against 
Japan's  involvement  in  the  building  of  peace 
in  the  region'? 

First.  Japan  was  not  responsible  for  either 
the  Palestinian  problem  or  anti-Semitism 
which  led  to  the  rise  of  Zionism.  Although 
Japan  was  an  ally  of  Nazi  Germany,  it  did 
not  engage  in  any  systematic  anti-Semitic 
activities.  In  fact,  Japan  refused  to  hand 
over  Jewish  refugees  in  China  to  German  au- 
thorities. Japans  only  possible  responsibil- 
ity was  that  it  is  a  signatory  to  the  San 
Remo  Conference,  resulting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  Mandate  over  Palestine. 
Japan  was  not  a  member  of  the  UN  on  No- 
vember 29.  1947.  when  the  General  Assembly 
passed  its  partition  plan  for  Palestine  that 
deprived  Palestinians  of  their  land.  The 
United  States  pushed  for  the  plan  as  did  Eu- 
rope. The  Palestinian  problem  arose  as  a  di- 
rect consequence  of  a  UN  policy  about  land 
that  it  did  not  own.  The  United  States  and 
the  EC  should  make  compensation  for  the 
land  the  Palestinians  lost.  Japan  had  no 
hand  in  that  matter. 

Second,  if  Japan  has  any  money,  it  should 
first  recompense  E^st  Asians,  such  as  Korean 
"comfort  women."  who  suffered  so  much  at 
the  hands  of  Japanese  soldiers  during  World 
War  II.  Japan  also  has  not  paid  its  past  dues 
for  UN  peacekeeping. 

Third.  Japan  perhaps  ought  to  have  paid 
for  the  Gulf  War.  since  it  gets  70  percent  of 
the  oil  it  needs  from  the  Gulf.  But  that  is  not 
the  case  with  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process, 
since  Japan's  trade  relations  with  Israel  and 
its  immediate  neighbors  are  limited. 


#  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Memt>er  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  in 
Washington.  D.C.  on  a  Sept.  2  radio  inter- 
view revealed  that  if  interim  self-rule  is  real- 
ized in  the  occupied  territories,  the  Gulf  na- 
tions and  Japan  will  provide  necessary  funds 
for  the  development  of  the  area.  The  United 
States  will  assist  but  it  will  not  be  the  main 
player  in  financial  aid  to  the  area.  (The  Ha- 
waii Hochi.  Sept.  3,  1993.  1)  Israeli  sources  re- 
ported in  Tel  Aviv  on  September  3  that  the 
United  States,  the  EC  and  Japan  are  confer- 
ring to  offer  $560  million  to  start  the  estab- 
lishment of  self-rule  in  Jericho  and  Gaza. 
(The  Hawaii  Hochi.  Sept.  4.  1993.  2) 

It  appears  that  irrespective  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  Japan's  participation  in  the 
peace  process  Japan  will  take  part  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  peace  process  as  indicated  by 
Foreign  Minister  Tsutomu  Hata  when  he  at- 
tended the  Middle  East  peace  signing  cere- 
mony on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House 
on  Sept.  13.  If  so.  the  question  is:  "How  best 
Japan  can  achieve  its  objectives?" 

THE  APPROACH 

First  of  all.  I  decided  to  find  out  what 
Arabs  and  Israelis  expect  of  Japan  and  what 
they  would  like  to  see  Japan  do  for  the  peace 
process.  I  interviewed  PLO  officials,  in  'Tunis 
as  well  as  Americans.  Israelis.  Japanese.  Jor- 
danians and  Palestinians  in  Israel,  the  occu- 
pied territories  (the  West  Bank  and  Gaza), 
and.  in  Jordan.  Some  of  them  were  officials 
who  are  directly  involved  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess, while  others  were  advisors  or  otherwise 
concerned  with  the  process  (including  such 
leading  figures  in  Peres"  secret  channel  deal 
with  the  PLO  as  Abu  Ala.  Yossi  Beilin  and 
Yair  Hirschfeld). 

Second.  I  presented  historical  patterns  of 
Japanese  foreign  policy  making  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  demonstrate  how  Japan  might 
best  fit  in  the  peace  process  given  character- 
istics that  are  not  repeated  here.  However 
references  will  be  made  to  them. 

Third,  since  Japans  participation  in  the 
peace  process  represents  an  uncharted  map 
in  the  post  cold  war  era.  I  have  generated  a 
model  for  the  peace  process,  weaving  my 
findings  from  the  interviews  into  the  model. 

Fourth.  I  summarize  findings  by  a  series  of 
propositions  describing  the  preferred  role  for 
Japan  as  it  participates  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
peace  process. 

A  modified  version  of  Michael  Haas' 
communitarian  paradigm  (Polity  and  Soci- 
ety. New  York:  Praeger.  1992.  236-239)  is  used 
to  organize  my  findings. 

THE  COM.MUNITARIAN  MODEL 

The  Japanese  in  the  last  half  of  the  20th 
century  successfully  developed  a 
communitarian  society  described  by  Karl  W. 
Deutsch  et  al  (Political  Community  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Area.  Princeton  Univ.  Press. 
1957.  5)  as  a  ""security  community"'  in  which 
an  intense  sense  of  belonging  prevails  and  vi- 
olence is  minimized  while  they  went  through 
rapid  industrialization  and  urbanization.  Is- 
raeli Jews  do  have  a  strong  sense  of  commu- 
nity, but  it  does  not  extend  to  include  Gen- 
tiles in  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  words  of 
Deutsch,  Israeli  society  is  not  ■integrated." 
His  definition  of  a  security  community  re- 
quires the  development  of  a  conviction  that 
common  problems  must  and  can  be  resolved 
peacefully.  Haas'  communitarian  paradigm 
focuses  on  ideological  and  material  param- 
eters for  building  peace.  Palestinians,  ob- 
sessed by  their  desire  to  establish  their  own 
state,  were  willing  to  sacrifice  material  gain 
in  the  intifada  by  such  measures  as  closing 
their  shops  at  noon.  While  Israelis  are  equal- 
ly obsessed  with  their  concern  for  security, 
they  relied  on  US  aid  to  maintain  military 
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dominance  and  to  ensure  economic  prosper- 
ity. 

A  model  of  the  bilateral  relationship  be- 
tween Arabs  and  Israelis  most  viable  to  de- 
velop and  sustain  a  positive  peace  is  found  in 
the  fostering  of  a  healthy  symbiotic  rela- 
tionship socially,  economically  and  environ- 
mentally. Several  forms  of  symbiotic  rela- 
tions already  exist  such  as  Israeli  use  of  a 
Palestinian  labor  force,  the  latter  perform 
subordinate  jobs.  In  reality,  if  the  Japan- 
U.S.  bilateral  relationship  is  any  indication, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  be  symmetric  in 
all  areas  of  the  relationship.  Observe  how 
lop-sided  Japan-U.S.  relations  are  in  two  key 
areas,  security  and  the  economy.  They  need 
each  other  in  different  area.  Japan  depends 
totally  on  the  United  States  for  its  external 
security.  Likewise.  Palestinians  must  depend 
on  Israel  for  their  security  threats  from  out- 
side while  Palestinians  will  develop  enough 
forces  to  maintain  domestic  order  at  least 
for  the  immediate  future. 

A  proposed  model  of  communitarian  soci- 
ety is  outlined  by  using  small  letters  for 
metaphysical  idealist  and  large  letters  for 
materialist  concepts: 

COMMUNITARIAN  MODEL 

Psychological  needs:  security/self-deter- 
mination. 

External  inputs  and  economic  incentives. 

Peace  treaty  land  and  government. 

Economic  needs:  tourism,  water,  tech- 
nology transfer,  labor,  refugeesettler  settle- 
ments, foreign  aid.  investment,  etc. 

Technical  collaboration. 

Functional  organisiations:  tourism,  water, 
pool,  work  management,  trade  agreement, 
domestic  security  and  external  defense,  etc. 

Increased  social  transaction  under  sym- 
metric structure. 

Increased  foreign  trade,  investment  and 
tourism. 

Symbiotic  prosperity. 

Mass  support. 

Political  conflict  resolution:  peace. 

Basically  what  the  model  proposes  is  to 
move  towards  the  development  of  a 
communitarian  society  by  satisfying  both 
peoples'  psychological  and  material  needs 
through  a  peace  treaty  and  the  development 
of  their  economies  based  on  a  more  symmet- 
ric structure,  external  input  in  the  form  of 
loans,  aid.  investment,  technology  transfer 
and  trade,  resulting  in  symbiotic  prosperity. 
Heavy  Israeli  dependence  on  the  United 
States  for  economic  and  military  aid  will 
cease,  and  its  economy  will  be  gradually  in- 
tegrated into  the  regional  economy  in  the 
East  Mediterranean,  while  expanding  its 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  result 
is  the  breaking  out  of  Salaam  and  Shalom  si- 
multaneously in  both  Israel  and  Palestine 
for  neither  one  can  exist  alone  in  isolation. 
The  proposed  model  is  probably  close  to 
Shimon  Peres'  model  for  the  peace  process. 
He  spoke  of  building  a  'civic  community  " 
and  a  "new  common  wealth"  in  the  Holy 
Land  at  his  White  House  speech  on  Sept.  13. 
1993. 

Now.  how  can  Japan  best  fit  into  the  build- 
ing of  a  communitarian  society? 

THE  PREFERRED  ROLE  OF  JAPA.N  IN  THE  PEACE 
PROCESS 

Preferred  alternative  futures  of  the  Japa- 
nese policy   towards  the  peace  process  are 
broken  into  three  categories  of  when,  how 
and  how  much  Japanese  involvement. 
1.  w-HEN? 

Arabs  in  general  and  Palestinians  in  par- 
ticular are  urging  Japan  to  get  involved  di- 
rectly and  as  soon  as  possible,  whereas  the 
Israelis  are  anxious  to  have  Japan  play  a 
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larger  role  in  the  region  but  are  uncertain 
about  what  Japan  might  do.  The  United 
States  and  Israel  would  like  to  see  Japan 
closely  coordinate  its  involvement  in  the 
peace  process  with  the  Untied  States.  Many 
Israelis  tend  to  perceive  the  EC.  which  al- 
ready provides  direct  assistance  to  Palestin- 
ians, with  some  apprehension. 

In  terms  of  timing,  Japan  can  offer  imme- 
diate incentives  in  order  to  facilitate  Israeli 
withdraw  of  military  forces  and  the  re-set- 
tlement of  Israelis  from  Gaza  and  the  West 
Bank  and  the  establishment  of  self-rule  for 
Palestinians  and  the  resettlement  of  Pal- 
estinian refugees.  The  rest  of  the  peace  proc- 
ess will  be  carried  out  over  a  longer  period — 
say  10  years. 

In  short,  the  answer  is  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter, but  in  close  consultation  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,  since  Japan  has  not  established  it- 
self as  a  visible  independent  actor  in  the  re- 
gion. 

2.  HOW? 

Japan's  key  foreign  policymaking  has  been 
noted  for  its  close  cooperation  with  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Some  have  even  characterized 
Japan  as  in  this  regard  a  rich  American  poo- 
dle. This  policy  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Yoshida  doctrine  established  in  1951.  Also, 
noted  is  Japan's  uncanny  ability  to  establish 
good  relationships  with  two  conflicting  par- 
ties, such  as  with  Iraq  and  Iran  during  their 
war,— an  omnidirectional  policy,  as  some 
call  it.  These  traits  constitute  strengths  for 
Japan  in  taking  part  in  the  peace  process. 

However.  Japan  must  modify  its  style  of 
diplomacy  in  order  to  be  effective  in  achiev- 
ing its  objectives  and  more  appreciated  by 
Arabs  and  Israelis.  First.  Japan  should  be 
more  decisive  and  explicit  in  its  intents.  Sec- 
ond, it  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  pub- 
lic relations  aspects  of  what  it  decides  to  do. 
It  should  get  involved  both  with  substance 
and  with  a  colorful  flair.  Third.  Japan  should 
be  more  pro-active  and  less  reactive  if  Japan 
is  to  earn  respect  from  the  Semitic  peoples. 

Israelis  are  justifiably  apprehensive  about 
Japan's  long  record  of  adhering  to  the  Arab 
boycott,  although  the  Bush-Kaifu  meeting  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1991  made  it  clear  that  Toy- 
ota Motor  Co.  among  other  companies  aban- 
doned the  Arab  boycott.  Israelis  do  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  a  Japan  that  continues  to 
maintain  a  relatively  low  profile  in  Israel. 

There  are  several  suggestions  to  be  made 
here  in  order  to  move  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  communitarian  society  in  the  re- 
gion. 

(1)  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  lit- 
erature available  must  be  carried  out.  For 
example,  reports  prepared  by  the  Israeli  Min- 
istry of  Tourism,  the  UN  agencies  (e.g.. 
UNCTADRDPSU7.  Dec.  31.  1991).  and  the 
Arab  Tourist  Industry  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee should  be  consulted  before  any  official 
policy  is  formulated.  Furthermore,  there  are 
five  multilateral  committees  composed  of 
arms  control,  economic  development,  envi- 
ronment, refugees  and  water  committees. 
Any  effort  to  extend  assistance  must  consult 
with  these  committees  and  their  reports  to 
be  effective.  In  addition,  both  official  (Israel 
and  the  PLO)  and  academic  and  private  eco- 
nomic development  plans  and  other  research 
publications  abound  on  both  sides.  The  Tru- 
man Research  Institute  for  the  Advancement 
of  Peace  has  a  series  of  joint  Israeli-Pal- 
estinian reports  on  various  topics  of  impor- 
tance to  the  peace  process.  Private  research 
institutes  in  Israel,  the  occupied  territories 
and  elsewhere  such  as  the  United  States  are 
involved  in  these  research  activities  as  well. 

(2)  Because   of  the   proximity   of  several 
countries  in  the  region,  any  planning  needs 
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to  take  the  whole  region  into  consideration 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  problem  of 
water  shortage.  The  differences  among  geo- 
graphically close  nationalities  and  groups 
are  often  striking,  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  For  example.  Israelis  per  cap- 
ita income  is  about  10  times  that  of  the  West 
Bank  Palestinians.  Gaza  Palestinians 
(600.000)  are  even  worse  off  than  their  West 
Bank  counterparts  (9OO.0O0)  and.  not  surpris- 
ingly, they  are  more  radicalized  in  their  ori- 
entation. The  total  Palestinian  population  is 
estimated  to  be  about  6  million,  most  of 
whom  live  in  Jordan  (2  million)  and  the  oc- 
cupied territories  Furthermore,  about  a  mil- 
lion Gentiles,  most  of  whom  are  Christians 
and  Muslims  who  often  identify  themselves 
as  Palestinians,  live  amid  5  million  Israelis. 
Asian  and  African  Jews  (Sephardim)  con- 
stitute a  majority  in  Israel,  whereas  Euro- 
pean Jews  (Ashkanazim)  are  a  minority. 

(3)  Unlike  other  areas  including  the  Gulf 
region  with  which  Japan  has  dealt  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Israel  and  its  immediate 
neighbors  are  relatively  alien  to  Japan.  Al- 
though Japanese  interest  in  the  Middle  East 
has  increased  significantly  since  the  First 
Energy  Crisis  in  1973.  neither  Japanese  nor 
Arabs  and  Israelis  know  much  about  each 
other.  Japan  cannot  be  effective  in  helping 
the  region  if  Japan  does  not  have  enough 
people  who  know  the  region.  Japanese  exper- 
tise in  the  region  is  lacking  in  comparison 
with  the  Americans  and  Europeans.  In  order 
for  Japan's  participation  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
peace  process  to  be  effective.  I  would  propose 
for  Japan  to  establish  a  research  training 
center  in  Jerusalem  to  promote  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  West  Asians  and  the 
Japanese  and  to  make  Japans  contribution 
to  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process  both  viable 
and  successful.  The  center  should  offer  lan- 
guage training  for  Arabs.  Israelis  and  Japa- 
nese, orientation  programs  for  businesses, 
especially  in  the  tourist  industry  and  for  in- 
vestors, and  engage  in  policy-oriented  re- 
search activities  in  the  region  to  enhance 
th'e  chance  for  peace.  The  Center  should  es- 
tablish close  cooperative  working  relation- 
ships with  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Bir  Zeit  University  to  advance  its 
objectives. 

For  what  areas  of  involvement  might 
Japan  be  suited''  Japan  indeed  has  more  than 
just  financial  assistance  to  offer  to  the  re- 
gion. It  has  technology,  ideas,  trade,  tour- 
ism, training,  education  and  personnel.  In 
fact,  if  Japan  limits  itself  to  financial  assist- 
ance only,  it  will  repeat  the  same  mistake  it 
made  in  the  Gulf  War.  Obviously,  sending  Ja- 
pans  self-defense  forces  for  peace-keeping 
operation  under  the  United  Nations  is  one 
option.  However,  there  are  many  other  non- 
militarj'  areas  in  which  Japan  can  assist. 
Palestinians  without  any  doubt  need  to  build 
everything  from  an  infrastructure  on  up. 
while  Israel  may  benefit  from  increased  cul- 
tural exchange,  scholarship,  trade,  invest- 
ment and  technology  transfer. 

(1)  Tourism  is  one  area  Japan  and  the 
international  community  as  a  whole  can  get 
involved  in  as  peace  is  restored  in  the  Holy 
Land  Japan  has  already  officially  expressed 
interest  in  this  area.  Reasons  for  focusing  on 
tourism  first  are  many.  The  cost  of  develop- 
ing tourism  through  changes  in  diplomatic 
and  government  regulations,  so  that  foreign 
tourists  may  freely  move  from  Arab  coun- 
tries to  Israel  and  vice-versa  is  minimal  and 
will  follow  the  signing  of  peace  treaties  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  neighbors.  Outside  cap- 
ital is  needed  to  upgrade  hotels  in  East  Jeru- 
salem and  other  occupied  territories  where 
tourists  may  wish  to  visit.  More  Palestinians 
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need  to  be  trained  as  tour  guides,  inter- 
preters and  in  other  positions  to  promote 
quality  tourism  so  that  they  can  compete 
with  Israelis  on  an  equal  footing.  Tour  com- 
panies also  need  to  upgrade  their  busses  and 
other  vehicles.  With  few  exceptions,  much  of 
this  area  of  assistance  can  be  in  the  form  of 
low-interest  loans.  The  Palestinian  hotel  in- 
dustry will  need  loans  and  grants  for  better 
roads  and  other  infrastructure.  Outside  as- 
sistance should  also  Include  environmental 
engineers  as  both  Israelis  and  Palestinians 
make  more  extensive  use  of  the  land  than 
ever  before  for  housing,  tourism  and  indus- 
trialization. 

Japanese  tourists  in  relation  to  others  are 
likely  to  spend  much  money  during  their 
stay  because  of  their  custom  of  buying  sou- 
venirs for  their  friends,  colleagues,  and  rel- 
atives There  are  already  some  licensed  Jap- 
anese-speaking tour  guides  in  Israel,  includ- 
ing some  from  Japan  operating  in  Israel 
There  is  a  urgent  need  to  increase  Japanese- 
speaking  tour  guides,  particularly  for  Pal- 
estinian tour  companies  However,  extreme 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  describing  his- 
torical sites,  since  Israeli  guides  have  been 
educated  and  trained  to  view  everything 
from  Zionist  perspectives  in  history  that  are 
not  always  shared  by  Palestinians  The  PLO 
and  Israeli  governments  must  cooperate  in 
developing  revised  tourist  guide  books  and 
videotapes  that  can  be  accepted  by  both  par- 
ties. If  not,  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  follow 
the  editorial  policy  pursued  by  the  editor  of 
Israeli  Yearbook  and  Almanac  to  make  ex- 
plicit the  limited  nature  of  what  is  offered. 
Its  editor-in-chief  Naftali  Greenwood  makes 
it  clear  at  the  outset  the  Rashomonesque  na- 
ture of  reality  when  she  wrote  "What  I  see 
depends  on  where  I  stand."  (Israel  Yearbook 
Si  Almanac,  19911992,  Vol  46.  1)  The  point 
here  is  that  Japanese  tour  companies  must 
be  careful  in  dealing  with  the  politically  and 
religiously  sensitive  nature  of  the  region. 

Japanese  tour  companies  should  be  encour- 
aged to  form  joint  ventures  with  Israelis  or 
Palestinians  to  serve  the  needs  of  Japanese 
tourists,  many  of  whom  do  not  speak  any 
foreign  language.  The  Japanese  government 
should  formulate  policies  for  Japanese  tour 
companies  in  such  a  manner  that  there  will 
be  no  criticism  from  local  business  that  Jap- 
anese tourists  visit  the  Holy  Land  only 
through  Japanese  tour  companies. 

(2)  Self-Rule  in  Jericho  and  Gaza  requires 
the  construction  of  governing  bodies  from 
the  ground  up.  Buildings  in  both  areas  are 
dilapidated  and  lack  many  paved  roads.  Even 
if  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army  is  to  be 
transferred  to  Jericho  and  Gaza  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  the  PLO  will  need  financial 
and  material  assistance  in  a  variety  of  areas 
from  communication  and  transportation  to 
building  new  housing  units  and  schools. 
Ground  transportation  between  Gaza  and 
Jericho  through  Jerusalem  must  be  im- 
proved immediately  by  reducing  taxis  and 
increasing  buses. 

(3)  The  Israeli  government  must  convince 
112,000  Israeli  settlers  to  resettle  within  the 
green  line.  The  United  States  gave  $5  billion 
for  Israel  to  withdraw  from  Sinai  after  the 
Camp  David  accords.  Israel  in  turn  provided 
J50,000  per  settler  family  to  move  out  of  the 
Sinai.  The  government  of  Israel  must  use  fi- 
nancial incentives  for  resettlement.  Some  Is- 
raelis may  remain  in  the  occupied  territories 
depending  on  the  outcome  of  negotiations.  If 
some  Israeli  settlers  are  to  remain  in  what  is 
to  become  Palestinian  territories,  Palestin- 
ians are  likely  to  demand  the  same  treat- 
ment that  some  of  them  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  homes  from  which  they  were  ex- 
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pelled  after  1948.  In  short,  everyone  must 
compromise  and  learn  to  tolerate.  Arafat 
and  Rabin  have  agreed  to  recognize  each  oth- 
ers  right  to  exist  and  to  start  a  new  page  in 
history  by  agreeing  to  resole  differences 
through  negotiations  and  not  violence. 

Another  related  problem  is  to  resolve  the 
Arab-Israeli  problem  of  Jewish  refugees  from 
the  Arab  countries.  This  must  be  resoled  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  comprehensive  peace 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Arab  govern- 
ments, such  as  Morocco,  Yemen  and  Iraq. 

(4)  Palestinian  refugees  in  the  West  Bank, 
Gaza,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria  and  elsewhere 
need  to  resettle  also,  probably  outside  of  the 
green  line  An  Israeli  economist's  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  housing  for  Palestinian  refu- 
gees is  $50,000  per  housing  unit  for  at  least 
250,000  refugees.  If  Israel  receives  outside  fi- 
nancing, more  of  those  units  can  be  built. 
Palestinian  refugees  who  choose  not  to  re- 
turn to  the  West  Bank  or  Gaza  need  to  be 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  their  property  in 
Palestine.  The  UN  is  historically  responsible 
in  part  for  the  loss  of  property  since  in  1947 
it  recommended  the  partition  of  Palestine. 
Financial  compensation  must  be  provided. 

The  elimination  of  all  Arab  and  Jewish  ref- 
ugees and  the  prevention  of  future  refugees 
are  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Refugee  camps  must 
disappear  from  the  landscape  in  the  occupied 
territories  and  their  neighboring  countries. 
UNRWA  must  cease  operations. 

(5)  There  is  shortage  of  water,  so  the  lim- 
ited supply  needs  to  be  fairly  and  equitably 
distributed.  The  immediate  problem  is  how 
to  distribute  underground  water  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  between  Israelis  and  Pal- 
estinians as  the  Israeli  withdrawal  proceeds. 
Gaza's  water  shortage  is  critical.  Although 
this  must  be  resolved  bilaterally  between  Is- 
raelis and  Palestinians,  the  problem  may  be 
eased  if  new  sources  of  water  are  promised 
from  the  outside.  Otherwise,  the  two  parties 
must  somehow  learn  to  share  the  currently 
available  water.  Israel  has  total  control  over 
water  at  the  present.  Palestinians  claim  over 
the  80  percent  of  water  in  the  West  Bank  is 
used  by  Israel. 

Desalinization  requires  large  capital  and 
poses  environmental  challenges  as  well.  Al- 
ternatives are  diverting  water  from  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Syria  or  Lebanon  to  the  Holy  Land. 
These  alternatives,  too,  require  much  capital 
as  well  as  difficult  negotiations  with  neigh- 
boring countries.  The  continuous  supply  of 
water  from  foreign  countries  no  doubt 
threatens  the  security  of  the  Holy  Land.  Re- 
cycling of  water  for  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial use  must  be  increased. 

There  is  no  question  that  new  factories, 
highways,  farms  and  housing  will  be  built  as 
soon  as  the  peace  process  begins.  However, 
all  these  development  plans  hinge  on  how 
much  water  will  be  made  available  where, 
and  for  what  use.  The  government  of  Israel 
and  the  PLO  must  ensure  that  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  will  be  available  for  the  de- 
velopments. How  will  they  discharge  their 
responsibility?  Outside  aissistance  is  needed 
to  develop  more  efficient  water  recycling  fa- 
cilities, for  example. 

(6)  Investment  activities  involving  Arabs, 
including  non-Palestinian  Arabs,  and  Israelis 
are  already  taking  place  and  are  expected  to 
increase  rapidly  as  the  peace  process  pro- 
ceeds as  planned.  Israeli  businesses  are  well 
aware  of  the  high  priority  that  Palestinians 
place  on  their  pride  and  dignity  and  the  need 
to  limit  investments.  Bennie  Gaon,  CEO  of 
the  largest  company  in  Israel,  Koor  Indus- 
tries, is  planning  to  invest  $60  million  a  joint 
venture    with    Palestinian    partners    in    the 
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West  Bank,  but  he  is  limiting  its  share  to  25 
percent  as  a  recent  issue  of  Business  Week 
reported.  (9  1393,  53) 

Increased  foreign  investments  from  Eu- 
rope, Japan,  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  are  anticipated.  Unlike  their  West- 
ern counterparts,  Japanese  companies  are 
less  familiar  with  Israel  and  its  immediate 
neighbors.  The  more  they  become  familiar 
with  the  region,  the  greater  their  success 
will  be.  The  purposed  Center  for  Japan-Mid- 
dle East  Studies  in  Jerusalem  in  cooperation 
with  several  existing  research  institutes  in 
Japan  such  as  the  Japanese  Institute  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  Economies  (which  has  a  branch 
office  in  Cairo)  and  the  Middle  East  Institute 
of  Japan  could  assist  Japanese  corporations 
as  well  as  ODA  programs  in  the  region.  Pri- 
vate investments  and  official  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  region  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  having  such  a  center.  Israel  Palestine  is 
likely  to  become  a  hub  of  the  regional  busi- 
ness activities  in  years  to  come  as  Shimon 
Peres  and  others  have  dreamed.  The  Arab 
Middle  East  market  in  large-200  million- 
strong.  Some  countries  are  rich  while  many 
are  poor  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  a  large  po- 
tential market  for  Israel  if  Tel  Aviv  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  good  neighbor.  Foreign  invest- 
ments need  to  be  carried  out  in  an  orderly 
fashion  to  protect  fragile  environments  and 
to  benefit  the  local  population. 

(7)  Japan-Israel  trade  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease but  remains  minuscule.  As  the  Arab- 
led  boycott  of  Israel  ceases,  Japan's  exports 
to  Israel  will  rise  sharply.  Israeli  exports 
abroad  have  been  dominated  by  the  export  of 
weapons  abroad.  This  is  likely  to  change. 
Japan  is  also  likely  to  start  importing  more 
Israeli  products,  including  diamond,  which 
has  been  the  single  largest  import  item  in 
Japan. 

Unlike  the  EC,  Japan  has  no  direct  trade 
relationship  wi|h  Palestinians.  Following 
the  mutual  recognition  of  Israel  and  the 
PLO.  Japan  could  and  perhaps  should  start 
its  direct  relationship  with  Palestinians  in 
the  occupied  territories. 

To  contribute  effectively  towards  the 
building  of  peace — a  communitarian  society 
of  the  highest  quality  possible  requires  an 
early  establishment  of  the  proposed  Center 
for  Japan-Middle  East  Studies  in  East  Jeru- 
salem to  coordinate  input  into  the  East  Med- 
iterranean region  or  at  least  a  coordinating 
body  in  the  location.  Government  officials, 
business  leaders  and  specialist  scholars  must 
cooperate  to  make  Japan's  participation  in 
the  region  a  success  for  not  just  Japan  but 
all  parties  concerned.  In  so  doing,  I  strongly 
urge  Japan  to  bring  non-Japanese  into  the 
development  of  such  a  center  or  coordinating 
body.  Unlike  American  and  other  Middle 
East  study  institutes,  the  existing  research 
institutes  on  the  Middle  East  in  Japan  have 
no  non-Japanese  as  regular  staff  members  or 
researchers.  Japan  should  open  its  doors  to 
non-Japanese  nationals  to  demonstrate  its 
resolve  to  treat  every  woman  and  man  equal- 
ly. 

How  Much  Involvement?:  The  extent  to 
which  Japan  and  other  countries  should  get 
involved  in  economic  aid,  trade  and  invest- 
ments depends  largely  upon  what  Israel  and 
the  PLO  decide  to  do  about  their  bilateral 
economic  relationship.  To  what  extent 
should  economic  borders  between  the  two  be 
open  or  closed?  Palestinians  need  to  protect 
their  existing  industries  while  they  revital- 
ize them.  Although  the  World  Bank  says  $3.5 
billion  is  needed  for  the  next  ten  years  in  the 
occupied  territories,  I  am  certain  that  the 
figure  will  change  as  the  results  of  bilateral 
negotiation  between  Israel  and  the  PLO  be- 
come available. 
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Japans  contribution  would  be  different 
from  those  of  other  superpowers  in  several 
perspectives.  First,  Japan  has  not  been  a 
weapon  supplier  to  the  escalating  armed  con- 
flicts in  the  Middle  East.  Unlike  the  rest  of 
Asia,  Japan  has  never  been  in  the  Middle 
East  as  a  colonial  power  in  its  history.  Ja- 
pan's contribution  will  be  limited  in  that  it 
will  not  involve  any  military  aid.  Second, 
Japan's  contribution  will  be  limited  to  cul- 
tural, diplomatic,  technical,  economic,  and 
financial  areas  of  aid  that  are  expected  to 
flow  into  the  region  in  the  post  Arab-Israeli 
Conflict  era. 
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BISHOP  DENIS  J,  O'CONNELL  HIGH 
SCHOOLr— ONE  OF  THE  BEST  IN 
AMERICA 


THE  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  OF 
PHILIP  PECORARO 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  C.«iLIFO:'..\IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21.  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  recognize  Philip 
Pecoraro's  distinguished  career  of  service  to 
the  United  States — especially  to  the  people 
and  children  of  Alameda  County  and  the  bay 
area. 

For  more  than  33  distinguished  years.  Philip 
Pecoraro  has  served  in  public  office  as  a 
teacher  at  the  Alameda  County  Juvenile  Court 
and  Community  Schools. 

While  working  for  the  Alameda  County  Of- 
fice of  Education.  Philip  Pecoraro  was  a 
teacher  of  drafting  and  art  and  industrial  arts. 
Previously,  he  was  a  ceramics  instructor  with 
the  Piedmont  recreation  department  and  an  el- 
ementary art  teacher  in  Berkeley,  CA. 

The  people  of  Alameda  County  will  miss  this 
dedicated  man  who  spent  his  life  teaching  and 
helping  the  disadvantaged  of  our  community.  I 
want  to  )Oin  those  who  have  recognized  Philip 
Pecoraro  for  his  monumental  achievement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ED  STEGNER 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1993 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op>- 
portunity  to  recognize  Missourian  for  his  life- 
long dedication  to  wildlife  and  nature  con- 
servation, Ed  Stegner. 

Ed  Stegner  retired  in  July  after  40  years  of 
service  as  the  executive  director  of  the  Con- 
servation Federation  of  MIssoun.  He  began  his 
work  with  the  Conservation  Federation  in  1953 
at  the  age  of  27.  although  he  had  long  been 
active  in  local  conservation  clubs.  During  his 
tenure.  Missouri  set  the  standard  for  the  N.a- 
tion  in  the  conservation  of  forestry,  fish,  and 
wildlife.  He  also  played  a  significant  role  n  the 
passage  of  two  State  sales  taxes  to  finance 
Missouri  conservation  efforts.  The  Katy  Trail, 
which  turned  an  abandoned  stretch  of  railway 
into  a  nature  trail  was  one  of  his  most  difficult 
victories.  During  his  career,  Ed  fought  for  what 
he  believed,  and  made  Missouri  a  better 
State. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Ed  Stegner  for  a  fine  career  of  con- 
servation and  best  wishes  for  a  happy  retire- 
ment. 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OK  .MiW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  21.  1993 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Speaker,  in 
a  White  House  ceremony  today.  Bishop  Denis 
J.  O'Connell  High  School  was  honored  for  its 
selection  as  a  Blue  Ribbon  School  of  Excel- 
lence— one  of  the  most  prestigious  and  praise- 
worthy  achievements   in  the  world   of   edu- 
cation. 

This  remarkable  accomplishment  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  an  uncompromising  commitment 
to  academic  excellence,  by  both  faculty  and 
students,  and  an  indomitable  dedication  to 
high  moral  pnnciple.  Of  high  significance  to 
me.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  G(5d  is 
reverenced  and  respected  at  O'Connell  and 
students  are  faithfully  instructed  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Catholic  faith. 

I  have  considerable  first  hand  knowledge  of 
O'Connell — my  eldest  daughter,  Melissa  is  a 
student  there — and  I  would  tell  my  colleagues 
that  Mr.  Alward  V.  Burch,  principal  of  the 
school  runs  a  tight  ship.  And  a  go(3d  ship.  As 
a  parent,  I  know  that  the  parents  of  O'Connell 
students  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  grati- 
tude for  Mr.  Burch's.  and  the  faculty's,  commit- 
ment to  our  kids. 

Noted  for  an  academic  curnculum  with  par- 
ticular strengths  in  math,  science,  social  stud- 
ies and  languages,  O'Connell  High  takes  pnde 
In  challenging  its  students  and  fostenng  a  hun- 
ger for  knowledge  and  learning.  In  tact,  an  im- 
pressive, awe-inspiring  98  percent  of 
O'Connell's  graduates  go  on  to  college  stud- 
ies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  confernng  this  honor  on 
O'Connell,  a  Department  of  Education's  review 
panel  cited  the  school's  many  exemplary  fea- 
tures including  exceptional  math  and  science 
program;  Its  expectations  of  students  and 
staff;  it's  Christian/family  atmosphere;  the 
leadership  style  of  the  administration  and  the 
school's  high  percentage  of  family  involve- 
ments and  support.  The  panel  also  noted  that 
O'Connell's  academic  achievements  are  com- 
plimented by  a  diverse  supplemental  program 
which  includes  a  Chnstian  Service  Program, 
27  academic  extracurncular  activities.  15  serv- 
ice organizations,  3  publications,  and  44  ath- 
letic teams  in  1 7  different  sports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that  Bishop 
O'Connell  High  School  participated  in  a  highly 
competitive,  extensive  selection  process  which 
included  rigorous  evaluation  and  onsite  visita- 
tion by  professional  evaluators.  O'Connell 
made  each  cut  and  ultimately  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  in  America. 

According  to  Secretary  of  Education  Richard 
Riley: 

Each  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Schools  has  dem- 
onstrated the  key  ingredients  for  excellence. 
These  include:  leadership;  an  environment 
that  promotes  teacher  growth  and  recogni- 
tion; up-to-date  and  rigorous  core  curricu- 
lum and  instruction;  a  safe  orderly  and  drug 
free  climate;  strong  parent  and  community 
support;  and  documented  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  again  congratulate 
O'Connell  on  achieving  this  extraordinary  rec- 
(jgnitlon  and  say  to  the  nearly  1,200  students 
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who  attend  the  school  that  you  are  both  very 

special  and  fortunate. 


ROADMASTERS  MILLIONTH 
BICYCLE  ROLLS  OUT 


HON.  PETER  W.  BARCA 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  21.  1993 

Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  workers  and 
owners  of  Roadmaster  Industries  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  of  Delavan,  Wl. 

On  Saturday.  I  will  have  the  great  honor  of 
nding  the  1  millionth  bicycle  made  by 
Roadmaster  m  Delavan.  Roadmaster  has 
proved  that  Americans  can  compete  against 
foreign  competition  it  ]ust  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. Just  10  years  ago,  two-thirds  of  the  bi- 
cycles sow  in  our  country  were  foreign-made 
Today,  two-thirds  of  the  bicycles  sold  m  our 
country  are  made  in  America,  and 
Roadmaster  has  contributed  to  this  turn- 
around. 

In  the  process.  Roadmaster  in  Delavan  has 
created  more  than  400  new  jobs  |ust  this  year, 
by  far  the  single  largest  increase  in  the  work 
force  in  any  single  plant  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. In  addition,  the  work  force  at 
Roadmaster  represents  the  diversity  that  has 
helped  to  build  our  country. 

Mr.  Prescott  Wurtitzer  of  Delavan  has  re- 
searched the  reasons  behind  Roadmaster's 
success,  and  tells  me  that  product  innovations 
such  as  the  development  of  mountain  bikes, 
along  with  quality  improvements  and  cost  con- 
trols have  corVnbuted  greatly. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  work- 
ers at  Roadmaster  and  the  citizens  of  Delavan 
on  this  enormous  accomplishment.  They  have 
helped  in  their  own  community  to  provide  a 
significant  boost  for  the  economy  and  for  the 
pride  that  we  should  have  in  American  work- 
ers and  business. 


HUNTERDON  COUNTY'S 
REMARKABLE  FAMILY  TRADITION 


HON.  DICK  ZIMMER 

OK  NEW  JEKStV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1993 
Mr  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  both  the  end  of  an  era  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  family  tradition  in  Hunterdon 
County.  t^.J.  In  an  era  m  which  independent 
newspaf>ers  are  being  absorbed  by  media 
conglomerates  or  shutting  their  doors,  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  my  colleagues  about  the  contin- 
ued vitality  of  a  newspaper  that  is  both  locally 
owned  and  has  a  strong  commitment  to  com- 
munity news. 

Last  week,  H.  Seely  Thomas,  the  publisher 
of  the  Hunterdon  County  Democrat,  retired 
after  an  impressive  career  of  more  than  40 
years.  The  mantle  of  publisher  has  been 
passed  on  to  his  daughter,  Catherine  Thomas 
Langley,  who  becomes  the  third  generation  of 
the  family  to  run  the  newspaper 

Seely  began  his  career  at  the  Democrat  in 
1952  after  graduating  from  Middlebury  Col- 
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lege.  His  father-m-law,  D.  Howard  Moreau, 
who  owned  the  enterpnse,  made  sure  young 
Seely  knew  every  aspect  of  the  newspaper  he 
would  someday  inherit.  Seely  started  m  the 
production  shop  and  worked  his  way  mto  the 
advertising  department.  He  became  business 
manager  in  1958,  general  manager  m  1963 
and  took  over  as  publisher  in  1964  upon  the 
death  of  Howard  Moreau. 

Under  Seelys  leadership,  the  Democrat 
converted  from  its  hot  type  mechanical  printing 
presses  to  modern  offset  printing  presses.  The 
newspaper  also  computerized  its  operations 
and  in  1974,  moved  from  its  Flemington  of- 
fices to  the  plant  it  now  occupies  m  neight>or- 
ing  Raritan  Township. 

During  his  tenure,  the  Democrat  grew  to  its 
current  status  as  the  largest  paid-circulation 
weekly  newspaper  in  New  Jersey. 

Seely  has  a  deep  personal  commitment  to 
his  community.  He  served  on  the  Flemington- 
Rantan  School  Board  and  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hunterdon  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Hunterdon 
County  YMCA.  He  has  also  been  active  in  the 
Flemington  Lions  Club  and  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  United  Way  of  Hunterdon 
County. 

Seelys  commitment  to  journalism  is  evident 
from  his  long-standing  role  in  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  of  which  he  is  a  past  presi- 
dent. This  commitment  is  also  evident  to  any- 
one who  reads  the  Democrat  on  a  regular 
basis. 

The  Democrat  has  a  tradition  of  outstanding 
community  journalism.  Its  reporting  staff  has 
always  included  a  blend  of  senior  reporters 
who  intimately  understand  the  county  and  cub 
reporters  fresh  out  of  college.  Former  Demo- 
crat reporters  include  novelists  and  reporters 
at  some  of  the  largest  publications  m  the  Na- 
tion. 

It  IS  said  that  a  daily  newspaper  provides  a 
snapshot  of  what  is  going  on  in  a  community 
on  a  given  day.  The  Democrat  is  like  a  family 
album  of  Hunterdon  County,  offering  readers 
coverage  of  local  meetings  the  daily  news- 
pap)ers  won't  cover,  high  school  sports  and 
perceptive  features  on  the  people  and  places 
that  make  the  county  what  it  is. 

The  quality  of  the  Democrat  is  unparalleled. 
Every  year,  the  newspaper  brings  home  a  raft 
of  journalism  awards  for  writing,  photography 
and  design. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  compliment  anyone 
can  pay  a  newspaper-person  comes  every 
Wednesday  evening,  when  lines  form  outside 
local  newsstands  m  anticipation  of  the  Demo- 
crat's arrival.  As  the  saying  goes  in  Hunterdon 
County,  It's  not  news  until  it's  m  the  Democrat. 
While  I  regret  his  retirement,  I  know  Seely 
will  keep  an  eye  on  the  paper  in  his  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Democrat's  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

Seely  is  leaving  the  paper  m  good  hands. 
Catherine  Thomas  Langley  has  the  Democrat 
in  her  blood.  She  began  working  at  the  paper 
after  high  school  in  the  marketing,  layout  and 
design  departments.  She  has  also  worked  m 
the  advertising  department,  in  circulation,  as  a 
reporter  and  as  an  editor. 

Cathenne's  mother,  Anne  Moreau  Thomas, 
an  outstanding  journalist  in  her  own  right,  is 
the  home  and  food  section  editor  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat. Her  husband.  Jay  Langley,  is  the  pa- 
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per's  editor  and  her  brothers.  John  and  How- 
ard Thomas,  are  responsible  for  circulation 
and  marketing,  respectively. 

Like  her  parents,  Cathenne  is  active  in  civic 
affairs.  She  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Hunterdon  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  United  Way  of  Hunterdon  County.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Hunterdon  County  affiliate  of  the  Literacy  Vol- 
unteers of  America. 

I  am  confident  that  Catherine  Thomas  Lang- 
ley will  continue  her  family's  outstanding  com- 
mitment to  journalism  and  the  community. 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 

HON.  ELIZABETH  FIJRSE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1993 

Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  problem  of  domestic 
violence  in  this  country.  Domestic  violence  is 
a  growing  problem  that  affects  every  sector  of 
our  society. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  in  my  district,  in 
Portland,  OR.  the  greatest  number  of  homi- 
cides committed  since  January  this  year 
weren't  gang-related  murders  or  turf  wars  over 
drug  territory— they  involved  domestic  violence 
disputes. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  more  women 
are  seriously  injured  by  beatings  than  by  car 
accidents,  muggings,  and  rape  combined 
Nearly  one-third  of  all  women  admitted  to 
emergency  rooms  are  treated  for  injuries  in- 
flicted by  their  husbands  or  boyfriends. 

There  are  thousands  of  victim  advocates  or- 
ganizations around  the  country  addressing  this 
problem.  They're  on  the  frontline,  at  the  local 
and  community  level.  They  have  made  the 
commitment  to  fight  this  problem  every  day 
and  seek  solutions  with  the  people  it  so  deep- 
ly affects. 

However,  many  of  these  organizations  lack 
the  resources  needed  to  adequately  address 
the  problem  within  all  sectors  of  their  commu- 
nities. We  should  encourage  their  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  called  the  Family  Violence  Community 
Initiative  Act  that  will  assist  communities  in 
bringing  together  the  shelters,  law  enforce- 
ment, religious  organizations,  health  care  pro- 
viders, teachers  and  principals  to  develop  a 
coordinated  community  response  to  the  prob- 
lem. Because  the  problem  of  domestic  vio- 
lence IS  pervasive,  involving  so  many  different 
aspects  of  our  society,  only  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach can  produce  truly  effective  solutions. 
As  with  the  concept  of  community  policing,  co- 
ordinated initiatives  will  maximize  the  assets 
currently  in  place  in  communities  by  uniting 
their  efforts  with  those  of  other  groups  to  en- 
sure that  we  fully  address  this  problem. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  startling  facts. 
Prevention  efforts  are  needed  now.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  bill  and  join  me 
in  curbing  the  violence  in  the  home. 


October  21,  1993 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  C'ONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  2519  COMMERCE- 
JUSTICE-STATE  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  M.\RKEY 

OF  .\l.ASS.\CHL".SET'i;5 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1993 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong 
supp>orl  of  H.R.  2519.  the  conference  report 
on  Commerce-Justice-State  Appropnations  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  appropriated  m  this 
measure  will  help  move  our  Nation  forward  in 
many  important  areas.  Specifically,  and  per- 
haps most  notably,  this  measure  will  help 
move  our  Nation  into  the  2 1st  century  in  the 
area  of  telecommunications.  The  agreement 
provides  $100  million  for  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
putting  this  important  body  on  solid  financial 
footing  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  These 
funds  will  allow  the  FCC  to  upgrade  its  com- 
puter systems  and  other  technical  equipment, 
and  will  provide  for  additional  personnel,  train- 
ing, and  other  essentials  to  ease  the  Commis- 
sion's transition  into  the  future. 

H.R.  2519  also  appropriates  funds  for  the 
FCC  in  light  of  the  new  fee  structure  put  in 
place  by  a  provision  of  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1993  that  will  allow  the  FCC  to 
collect  an  additional  S60  million.  This  new  fee 
structure  will  permit  the  FCC  to  better  fulfill  Its 
important  regulatory  obligations,  including  the 
implementation  of  the  1992  Cable  Act  and 
spectrum  auctions.  As  communications  tech- 
nology increases  in  sophistication  and  com- 
plexity it  IS  essential  that  the  FCC  has  the 
funding  it  needs  to  best  serve  the  American 
people.  The  funds  provided  in  the  conference 
report  on  Commerce-Justice-State  Appropria- 
tions will  benefit  the  American  people  by  help- 
ing the  FCC  to  successfully  and  effectively  ful- 
fill its  mission. 

H.R.  2519  also  provides  S71  million  In  fiscal 
year  1994  for  the  National  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Information  Administration.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  significant  first 
step  towards  building  our  Nation's  information 
infrastructure.  In  addition  to  providing  funds  for 
the  operation  and  administration  of  NTIA,  this 
measure  appropriates  826  million  for  new  in- 
formation infrastructure  grants,  and  S24  million 
for  the  Public  Telecommunication  Facilities 
Program  (PTFP).  These  funds  will  be  used  by 
NTIA  to  help  put  the  Nation,  and  minorities 
and  women  in  particular,  at  the  on-ramp  of  the 
emerging  information  superhighway.  H.R. 
2519  will  provide  funds  for  demonstrations  of 
new  applications  of  telecommunication  tech- 
nology, as  well  as  planning  and  construction 
grants  for  public  television,  radio,  and  non- 
broadcast  facilities.  As  the  wave  of  advancing 
communications  technology  carries  the  Amer- 
ican people  Into  the  future,  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  certain  that  minonties,  women,  and 
other  underserved  populations  do  not  miss  the 
boat.  Funding  for  the  NTIA  is  a  significant 
down  payment  on  the  future  of  the  American 
people,  and  a  measure  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port. 

This  measure  will  help  make  certain  that  our 
Nation  is  prepared  for  the  next  century  so  that 
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we  can  compete  effectively  in  the  fast-paced 
global  marketplace.  As  we  prepare  to  build 
and  upgrade  our  country's  communications  in- 
frastructure, and  with  the  blinding  pace  of 
change  and  growing  complexity  of  the  tele- 
communications market,  vision  and  foresight 
are  essential.  Let  us  use  our  collective  vision 
to  pass  H.R.  2519.  because  the  future  is  com- 
ing and  we  must  be  sure  our  Nation  is  pre- 
pared for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  also  includes 
language  that  would  fund  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  [SEC]  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

The  SEC  IS  charged  with  overseeing  the 
Nation's  securities  markets.  For  the  past  60 
years,  the  SEC  has  fulfilled  this  responsibility 
effectively,  preserving  the  integrity,  safety,  and 
fairness  of  the  U.S.  securities  markets.  Al- 
though the  Commission's  activities  involve  a 
broad  spectrum  of  securities  matters,  its  ulti- 
mate responsibility  lies  in  securing  the  protec- 
tion of  inventors  and  in  maintaining  fair  and  or- 
derly secunties  markets,  markets  which  have 
grown  tremendously  in  complexity  and  scope 
in  recent  years. 

But  while  the  securities  markets  have  grown 
dramatically,  and  the  need  for  regulatory  over- 
sight and  sophistication  has  increased  com- 
mensurately,  SEC  resources  have  not  kept 
pace  with  those  developments.  The  fiscal  year 
1994  appropriation  will  go  some  distance  to 
meet  the  SEC's  regulatory  goals.  However, 
what  is  needed  for  the  future  to  ensure  the 
SEC's  continued  ability  to  provide  effective 
oversight  and  enforcement  of  the  Nation's  se- 
curities markets  is  a  new  funding  mechanism. 
Senate  passage  of  H.R.  2239,  which  the 
House  passed  this  past  July,  is  critical.  This 
bill  contains  a  full-cost  recovery  mechanism 
for  funding  the  SEC's  activities.  The  provision 
will  allow  the  SEC  to  match  fees  to  appropna- 
tions, and  to  afford  the  agency  much  needed 
flexibility  in  meeting  the  challenges  ahead.  It 
provides  that  the  SEC  will  continue  to  collect 
general  revenue  during  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1998  for  the  purpose  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion, in  an  aggregate  amount  of  S880  million. 
After  that  point,  all  fees  would  go  to  SEC  ac- 
tivities and  would  be  adjusted  accordingly.  The 
SEC  should  no  longer  generate  huge  sur- 
pluses that  masquerade  as  user  fees  but  be- 
have like  taxes  on  capital  formation.  Restoring 
the  proper  balance  to  such  user  fees,  and  al- 
lowing the  SEC  to  use  those  fees  to  recover 
the  costs  of  its  operations,  is  imperative. 

Despite  its  relative  lack  of  resources,  the 
SEC  has  excelled  at  its  job.  While  having  to 
exercise  regulatory  triage  in  such  areas  as  its 
investment  adviser  inspection  program,  it  nev- 
ertheless has  continued  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest efficiently  and  effectively.  In  closing,  I 
would  like  to  insert  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  Financial 
World  magazine,  in  which  the  performance  of 
several  Government  agencies  was  graded. 
The  SEC  received  the  highest  grade  of  the 
group,  an  A  minus. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

High  esprit  de  corps,  top-notch  staff,  clear- 
cut  goals  and  a  strong  historical  tradition 
mixed  with  a  spirit  of  innovation  made  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  one  of 
government's  better  agencies.  A  $70  million 
computer  system  to  automate  company  fit- 
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ings  is  progressing  after  a  long  period  of 
growing  pains.  Slow  appeals  and  administra- 
tive procedure  process  are  on  the  mend.  The 
mushrooming  field  of  investment  advisers  is 
sorely  under-monitored,  though  legislation 
is  pending  that  would  give  the  agency  more 
resources. 

In  a  packed  basement  meeting  room  in 
midsummer.  Arthur  Levitt  Jr..  the  former 
chairman  of  the  American  Stock  Exchange 
and  incoming  chairman  of  the  SEC.  ad- 
dressed his  new  staff.  "I  feel."  he  told  them, 
■like  a  parish  priest  who  has  been  asked  to 
become  the  Pope." 

Elisse  Walter,  a  deputy  director  in  the 
SEC's  corporation  finance  division,  recalls 
that  Levitt's  comments  left  "an  electric, 
emotional  feeling  in  the  room.  There  were 
people  of  all  levels  there,  and  a  sense  that  we 
shared  what  he  was  feeling  and  felt  a  part  of 
it.  too.  People  love  this  place.  It's  very  spe- 
cial." 

Hold  on  a  minute.  Are  we  talking  about 
government  here? 

Yep. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
defies  all  stereotypes.  Members  of  the  securi- 
ties industry,  academics,  even  attorneys  who 
are  suing  the  SEC  speak  about  it  in  glowing 
terms. 

There  are  critics,  of  course.  They  say  the 
SEC  is  self-righteous  and  self-satisfied,  that 
it  was  slow  to  pick  up  on  the  stock  market 
scandals  of  the  1980s,  historically  neglectful 
of  bond  markets  and  sluggish  in  response  to 
changes  in  market  conditions  and  products. 

But  critics  are  clearly  in  the  minority.  "If 
we  could  bottle  the  culture  of  the  SEC  and 
sell  it  to  other  organizations,  we'd  all  be 
very  rich.'  says  Mary  Schapiro.  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  agency's  five-person  appointed 
commission  and  acting  chair  for  three 
months  prior  to  Levitts  confirmation. 

The  SEC  has  a  leg  up  on  other  government 
agencies  in  several  respects. 

First  of  all.  it  makes  a  profit,  and  a  sub- 
stantial one  at  that.  The  agency's  fee  reve- 
nues are  about  228%  of  its  budget. 

The  SEC  doesn't  get  to  keep  the  money;  it 
goes  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  But  the  fact  that 
every  dollar  of  funding  results  in  more  than 
a  dollar  in  return  has  helped  to  ward  off  the 
slashing  that  has  affected  other  agencies. 

Although  few  other  government  entities 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  self-supporting, 
government  redesigners  could  still  pick  up  a 
number  of  pointers  from  the  SEC's  success. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  lessen  they  could  come 
away  with  is  this:  The  SEC's  mission  is  sim- 
ple, unambiguous  and  even  popular.  Its  task 
is  to  protect  investors'  rights  by  fighting 
fraud,  insuring  that  investment  information 
is  accurately  disclosed  and  making  sure  the 
markets  run  smoothly. 

"The  focus  here  is  pretty  narrow  and  apo- 
litical. "  says  Thomas  Newkirk.  associate  di- 
rector of  the  enforcement  division.  "Its  not 
like  one  group  is  for  fraud  and  another  group 
is  against  fraud."  As  another  employee  puts 
it.  "We're  on  the  side  of  the  angels." 

Contrast  this  with  many  of  the  agencies 
that  have  been  given  low  grades  by  FW  this 
year  and  last.  The  Department  of  Energy, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  are  all  made  up  of  a  hodgepodge  of 
programs.  And  while  the  objectives  of  other 
agencies  are  batted  back  and  forth  between 
political  parties  and  changing  Administra- 
tions like  Ping-Pong  balls,  the  SEC  has 
maintained  its  reputation  "through  strong 
chairmen,  weak  chairmen.  Republicans  and 
Democrats."  says  Richard  Phillips,  a  partner 
in  the  Washington.  DC.  office  of  law  firm 
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Kirkpatrick  Sc  Lockhart  and  an  SEC  alum- 
nus from  the  1960s. 

•There's  a  consistency  here."  adds  Levitt, 
•that  I  dont  see  elsewhere.  I  didn't  see  it  at 
Shearson  (which  Levitt  once  ran  in  an  ear- 
lier form)  or  the  American  Stock  Exchange.  " 
A  high-cahber  staff  is  key  While  turnover 
was  perceived  as  a  problem  in  the  1980s,  the 
recession  has  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
SEC  employees  ditching  the  commission  for 
high-paying  jobs  elsewhere.  The  annual  turn- 
over rate  for  attorneys  and  accountants  has 
dropped  from  a  high  of  20%  in  1984  to  8% 
today  Still,  the  SECs  reputation  as  a  train- 
ing ground  for  high  six-figure  Wall  Street 
jobs  continues  to  make  the  commission  a 
magnet  for  the  best  and  brightest.  For  law- 
yers, there  were  20  applications  for  each  va- 
cancy last  year. 

And  while  many  other  federal  agencies  pay 
lip  service  to  using  quality  management,  the 
SEC  is  a  showplace  for  its  techniques— with- 
out the  benefit  of  expensive  seminars  and 
mushy  jargon.  Current  and  former  employees 
paint  a  picture  of  an  informal  environment 
where  meetings  include  lower-level  staff, 
task  forces  are  employed  to  solve  problems, 
and  a  "knock  on  the  wall"  sends  a  signal  to 
a  division  director  that  an  associate  needs 
him. 

•In  other  agencies  you'd  try  to  send  out  a 
simple  letter  and  at  the  bottom  line  of  the 
routing  slip  you  would  see  25  different  signa- 
tures, "  says  SEC  Executive  Director  James 
McConnell.  -We  don't  do  that.  The  staff  cre- 
ates a  document  and  it  gets  to  the  top  real 
fast  " 

Adds  Deputy  Director  Walter.  'This  is  a 
place  that  rewards  creative  excellence.  Its 
never  afraid  to  reexamine  itself." 

That's  good,  because  a  little  reexamination 
is  needed.  The  enormous  growth  and  change 
in  equity  markets  has  left  the  SEC  short  on 
oversight  in  some  critical  areas. 

For  example,  the  number  of  registered  in- 
vestment advisers  grew  from  5.000  to  19.000  in 
the  past  five  years.  Despite  the  need  to  m^n- 
itor  them,  they  are  relatively  immune  from 
scrutiny.  At  the  rate  of  current  schedules, 
each  will  be  inspected  just  over  three  times 
a  century  Legislation  is  pending  that  would 
give  the  commission  more  resources  to  keep 
tabs  on  the  advisers. 

Meanwhile,  even  though  mutual  funds  have 
grown  into  a  $2.1  trillion  market,  many  me- 
dium and  smaller  fund  complexes  have  not 
been  inspected  at  all  during  the  past  four  to 
five  years,"  admits  Levitt,  who  is  working 
hard  to  divert  more  resources  to  this  critical 
area.  He  is  also  fervent  about  the  idea  of  self- 
funding.  If  approved  by  Congress,  it  would 
eventually  allow  the  commission  to  keep  and 
run  itself  on  the  fees  it  generates. 

The  SEC  is  moving  to  confront  other  sig- 
nificant problems  as  well.  The  development 
of  a  mammoth  computer  system  enabling 
companies  to  file  electronically  was  one 
rocky  area.  Dubbed  Edgar  (Electronic  Data 
Gathering,  Analysis  and  Retrieval),  the  com- 
puter system's  development  was  criticized  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  last  year  for 
being  two  years  behind  schedule  and  $19  mil- 
lion over  budget.  Since  then  it  has  gotten  on 
track.  By  the  end  of  this  year.  3.315  compa- 
nies will  be  filing  electronically,  with  15.000 
expected  to  do  so  by  mid-1996 

The  commission  has  sped  up  considerably 
its  administrative  proceedings.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  appeals  that  grow  out  of  decisions 
of  self-regulatory  groups  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers  and 
the  exchanges.  The  SEC  heard  only  18  such 
appeals  in  1990.  That  number  more  than  dou- 
bled by  last  year  and  is  continuing  to  grow. 


Meanwhile,  the  agency  has  been  fighting  to 
keep  its  own  substantial  growth  from  result- 
ing in  a  bureaucratic  mire.  Total  staff 
years — the  agency's  measure  of  work  load— 
have  increased  30%  since  1989. 

■  In  the  enforcement  division  there  are 
twice  as  many  people  as  there  were  in  the 
mid-1980s.  "  says  .\nne  Flannery,  a  partner  in 
the  New  York  City  office  of  Philadelphia- 
based  Morgan.  Lewis  St  Bockius  and  a  former 
SEC  employee.  "It  takes  longer  to  get  things 
done  now.  There's  a  chain  of  command  you 
have  to  go  through  to  discuss  a  case." 

Levitt  is  aware  of  the  challenges  he  faces. 
He  was  on  the  job  barely  a  month  when  he 
began  to  make  significant  organizational 
changes  at  the  commission,  reducing  re- 
gional offices  from  nine  to  five  and  placing 
responsibility  for  the  regions  under  one  per- 
sons  command.  He  has  also  reorganized 
international  affairs,  putting  it  under  one 
leader  instead  of  two. 

Says  Levitt:  "We  need  to  direct  the  superb 
resources  of  the  SEC  toward  the  markets  of 
next  month  and  next  year,  rather  than  yes- 
terday " 


TRAVELER  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1993 

HON.  NEIL  ABERCROMBIE 

OF  HAW.AII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1993 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  with  my  friends  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Oberstar]  and  Flonda  [Mr  Bacchus)  to  intro- 
duce legislation  designed  to  protect  the  travel- 
ing public.  Over  the  past  few  months  we  have 
seen  an  increasing  number  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence directed  at  travelers,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately 
some  of  the  incidents  have  been  so  notorious 
that  they  have  received  international  attention. 

Our  Nation  is  dependent  on  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry.  Travel  and  tourism  is  the  1 , 
2,  and  3  industry  in  40  States  Tourism  is  the 
Nation's  second-largest  employer,  providing 
5.9  million  jobs.  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  for  ex- 
ample, the  travel  and  tourism  industry  ac- 
counts for  over  30  percent  of  the  State's  GDP. 
We  cannot  afford  to  stand  by  and  let  these 
crimes  of  violence  affect  the  travel  patterns  of 
individuals. 

As  a  student  of  history,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  when  King  Kamehameha  I  united  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  he  decreed  the  Law  of  the 
Splintered  Paddle,  which  affirmed  the  rights  of 
innocent  travelers  from  wanton  attacks  by 
men-at-arms  and  government  officials.  The 
Traveler  Protection  Act  of  1993  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Law  of  the  Splintered  Paddle.  We 
need  to  protect  the  right  of  innocent  people  to 
travel  in  this  country. 

This  legislation  is  not  meant  to  be  a  Federal 
mandate  on  States  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion for  travelers  than  for  their  own  citizens.  In- 
stead, as  written,  the  Traveler  Protection  Act 
of  1993  would  make  a  person  who  engages  in 
a  crime  of  violence  directed  at  an  individual 
not  domiciled  in  the  State  in  which  the  act  oc- 
curs subject  to  Federal  prosecution.  In  some 
instances  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  called  upon  to  facilitate  m 
the  tnal  and  prosecution.  If  an  individual  is 
found  guilty  in  a  Federal  court  he  or  she  would 


be  subject  to  the  same  criminal  penalties  as  if 
the  act  were  a  State  offense.  This  is  how  Fed- 
eral law  deals  with  crimes  committed  m  na- 
tional parks. 

I  want  to  address  concerns  that  this  meas- 
ure may  violate  the  constitutional  protection 
against  double  leopardy,  or  that  it  would  put 
an  undue  burden  on  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. According  to  the  American  Law  Division 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  the 
Federal  Government  and  various  States  have 
numerous  laws  which  punish  similar  criminal 
behaviors.  There  is  no  legal  impediment  to 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  both 
bringing  cnminal  charges  against  an  individual 
for  engaging  in  a  particular  activity,  and  in 
general,  the  Department  of  Justice  will  not  du- 
plicate a  State  prosecution  brought  and  ear- 
ned out  in  good  faith.  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  this  bill  does  not  violate  the  dou- 
ble jeopardy  clause. 

It  IS  my  intention  to  work  with  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  Federal  agen- 
cies, namely,  the  Justice  Department,  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Agency,  and  the  State  De- 
partment, to  seek  their  support  for  this  bill. 
These  entities  will  play  a  vital  role  m  the  suc- 
cess of  this  legislation  Through  the  auspices 
of  the  Federal  agencies  we  can  see  to  it  that 
witnesses  are  able  to  appear  and  participate 
in  successful  prosecutions. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  us  and  support 
passage  of  this  worthwhile  legislation. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JERREL 
COOPER 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  mmutes  to  recognize  Jerrel  Coo- 
(jer's  distinguished  career  of  service  to  the 
United  States — especially  to  the  people  and 
children  of  Alameda  County  and  the  bay  area. 

For  more  than  34  distinguished  years.  Jerrel 
Cooper  has  served  in  public  office  as  a  teach- 
er of  arts  and  crafts  at  the  Alameda  County 
Juvenile  Court  and  Community  Schools. 

He  has  also  served  as  negotiations  chair 
and  chair  of  the  southern  Alameda  County 
Teachers  Association. 

In  addition,  he  is  a  talented  artist.  He  is  a 
master  at  jewelry  making,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, and  has  received  numerous  awards  and 
recognition  for  his  artwork. 

On  October  28,  Jerrel  Cooper's  colleagues 
will  hold  a  retirement  celebration  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  an  outstanding  teacher  and  I 
wanted  to  join  those  who  have  rectjgnized  him 
for  his  monumental  achievement. 

The  people  of  Alameda  County  will  miss  this 
dedicated  man  who  spent  his  life  teaching  and 
helping  the  disadvantaged  of  our  community. 


October  21,  1993 

TRIBUTE  TO  COACH  GIL  RECTOR 


HON.  IKE  SKaiON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1993 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  a  football  coach  from 
my  hometown  of  Lexington,  MO.  Coach  Gil 
Rector  is  in  his  26th  season  as  head  coach  of 
the  Lexington  Minutemen,  having  led  the  team 
to  10  playoff  appearances.  8  Missouri  Valley 
Conference  titles,  and  4  State  championships. 
For  this  outstanding  record  and  his  admirable 
leadership,  he  was  inducted  into  the  Missouri 
Football  Coaches  Association  Hall  of  Fame. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating this  exceptional  member  of  the  commu- 
nity for  his  leadership  and  dedication  to  the 
youth  of  Lexington.  MO,  and  to  wish  him  many 
more  winning  seasons  with  the  Minutemen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Henry  Waxman  to  pass  legislation  this  year 
which  will  protect  full  access  to  dietary  supple- 
ments for  all  Americans. 
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A  PROMOTION  OF  EXCELLENCE: 
LA  PAZ  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 


GUARANTEEING  ACCESS  TO 
DIETARY  SUPPLEMENTS 


HON.  JIM  COOPER 

OF  TF.N.Nt;»sKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1993 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
Americans  and  thousands  of  Tennesseans 
rely  on  dietary  supplements  to  improve  and 
maintain  their  health  naturally  and  without 
medication. 

We  must  preserve  their  rights  to  use  the 
health  supplements  of  their  choice.  Vitamins, 
minerals,  amino  acids,  and  herbs  have  been 
shown  to  provide  significant  nutritional  and 
health  benefits,  especially  for  older  Americans. 
Compared  with  prescription  drugs  or  surgery, 
supplements  offer  a  cost-effective,  natural  al- 
ternative based  on  prevention. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration [FDA]  has  been  slow  to  recognize 
these  benefits.  In  addition,  ambiguity  in  appli- 
cation of  the  new  Nutrition  Labeling  and  Edu- 
cation Act  to  dietary  supplements  threatens  to 
deny  access  to  those  benefits. 

Today  I  am  cosponsonng  H.R.  1709,  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague.  Bill  Richardson,  to 
guarantee  all  Americans  access  to  the  dietary 
supplements  of  their  choice. 

The  FDA  should  not  be  allowed  to  remove 
safe  supplements  from  the  market,  character- 
ize them  as  drugs,  or  require  a  prescription  for 
them.  The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  should  be  vigilant  in  identifying  sub- 
stances which  are  a  threat  to  public  health, 
but  that  does  not  justify  wholesale  regulation 
of  all  supplements. 

While  I  am  cosponsonng  H.R.  1709,  I  must 
note  my  concern  over  a  provision  which  would 
weaken  consumer  protections  on  the  health 
claims  made  by  supplement  manufacturers. 
No  manufacturer  should  be  allowed  to  make 
unsubstantiated  claims  to  consumers  about 
their  products.  Consumers  should  have  ac- 
cess to  the  latest  scientific  information  on  the 
health  benefits  of  supplements  and  should  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  they  offer  value. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Chairman  John  Dingell,  and  Chairman 


ST.  PAUL'S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 
CELEBRATES  150  YEARS  OF  HIS- 
TORY AND  SERVICE 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGI.VIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1993 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  bnng  to 
our  colleagues  attention  the  150th  anniversary 
of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  one  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  oldest  congregations,  and 
offer  congratulations  to  St.  Paul's  on  this  his- 
torical occasion. 

Anniversary  celebrations  began  this  past 
January  and  are  continuing  throughout  1993. 
A  festive  service  will  be  held  on  November  7, 
the  anniversary  of  the  cornerstone  laying,  and 
the  preceding  evening,  an  anniversary  ban- 
quet will  take  place  at  which  our  Chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Ford,  will  speak. 

St.  Paul's  was  founded  in  1843  out  of  the 
conviction  that  there  existed  a  need  for  an 
English-speaking  Lutheran  church  in  the  Na- 
tion's capital.  An  Episcopalian,  Gen.  John  P. 
Van  Ness,  who  at  one  time  served  as  mayor 
of  Washington,  donated  the  site  of  the  onginal 
location  at  11th  and  H  Streets,  NW.  Former 
President  John  Quincy  Adams  joined  General 
Van  Ness  to  lay  the  cornerstone.  When  the 
completed  church  was  dedicated  in  1848, 
President  and  Mrs.  Polk  and  Secretary  of 
State  James  Buchanan  participated. 

In  1926,  St.  Paul's  moved  to  its  current  lo- 
cation at  4900  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  and 
plans  for  a  monumental  Gothic  structure  were 
drawn  by  the  architects  of  the  Washington  Ca- 
thedral. In  1928,  St.  Pauls  gave  a  triangle  of 
Its  land  to  the  Federal  Government  for  a  park 
to  be  maintained  by  the  National  Park  Service 
in  memory  of  Peter  Muhlenberg,  both  a  Lu- 
theran and  an  Episcopal  pastor,  a  Revolution- 
ary War  hero,  and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  attention  to  my  colleagues  that  a  stat- 
ue of  Peter  Muhlenberg  represents  Pennsylva- 
nia in  our  Capitol's  Statuary  Hall. 

During  the  past  decade  St.  Paul's  has  en- 
larged Its  mission  to  the  community  and  city, 
opening  Shalom  House,  a  residence  for  poten- 
tially homeless,  mentally  ill  women;  housing 
the  lona  Day  Health  Care  Center  for  the  frail 
elderly;  providing  a  shelter  for  homeless  men; 
as  well  as  housing  a  neighborhood  nursery 
school.  St,  Paul's  also  sponsors  missionaries 
world-wide.  Worship  of  God  through  music 
has  been  a  vibrant  aspect  of  St.  Paul's  min- 
istry, drawing  hundreds  of  people  to  its  annual 
concert  senes,  featuring  renowned  musicians, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church  in  Washington,  DC,  for  its  distin- 
guished history  and  its  continuing  commitment 
to  its  ministry  and  mission. 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFOR.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1993 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  way  to 

promote  excellence  is  to  recognize  it  and  then 

applaud  It. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  has  an- 
nounced that  La  Paz  Intermediate  School  of 
Mission  Viejo,  CA  has  been  selected  by  its 
Secondary  School  Recognition  Program  to  re- 
ceive national  recognition  for  excellence  to 
education. 

Initially,  488  schools  were  nominated  for  na- 
tional consideration,  a  great  honor  In  and  of  it- 
self. Out  of  this  number  260  were  selected  for 
site  visits  by  officials  from  the  Department  of 
Education.  To  have  been  recommended  for  a 
site  visit  puts  a  school  in  very  select  company. 
It  is  a  very  important  comment  on  the  high 
quality  of  achievement  of  the  La  Paz  students, 
faculty,  and  the  surrounding  supportive  com- 
munity. 

Based  on  high  student  achievement  in  stale 
reading,  writing,  mathematics,  science,  and 
history  scores,  the  school  was  invited  by  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education  to 
compile  an  extensive  report  describing  the 
many  facets  of  the  La  Paz  instructional  pro- 
gram. 

These  factors  included  academic  student 
performance,  clear  academic  and  behavioral 
goals,  positive  school  climate  and  learning  en- 
vironment, high  expectations  for  students,  re- 
wards, and  incentives  for  students  and  teach- 
ers, administrative  leadership,  opportunities  for 
meaningful  student  responsibility,  and  parent/ 
community  support. 

In  the  end,  14  other  California  middle  level 
schools  survived  this  cntical  assessment  and 
were  selected  for  national  recognition.  La  Paz 
was  one  of  this  honored  group. 

Needless  to  say,  all  concerned  are  delighted 
with  this  national  tribute.  To  strive  for  excel- 
lence and  then  achieve  It  is  reward  enough. 
To  receive  special  recognition  in  addition  Is 
certainly  a  very  satisfying  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  La  Paz  inter- 
mediate school,  its  administration,  its  faculty, 
its  parents,  and  the  surrounding  community. 
Few  things  are  more  important  to  the  health, 
vitality,  and  ultimate  good  of  a  society  than 
strong,  ethical  educational  institutions.  It  is  our 
youth,  after  all,  who  will  determine  our  future 
as  a  nation  and  people. 

La  Paz  intermediate  school  is  playing  its 
role  admirably  and  for  this  we  are  grateful. 


HONORING  REGINALD  M, 
BALLENTYNE  III 


HON.  SAM  COPPERSMITH 

OF  ARIZO.NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1993 

Mr.  coppersmith;  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
once  said  that  successful  managers  do  what 
IS  right,  while  leaders  do  the  nghf  thing.  For 
more  than  20  years,  Reginald  M.  Ballentyne  III 
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has  done  both  through  his  leadership  of  PMH 
Health  Resources.  Inc.,  the  parent  of  Phoenix 
Memorial  Hospital. 

From  Its  founding  in  the  1930's  through 
today.  Phoenix  Memorial  Hospital  has  kept  a 
steady  commitment  to  serve  the  local  commu- 
nity. When  founded.  Phoenix  Memorial  was 
the  only  location  in  Phoenix  south  of  the  Salt 
River  that  provided  health  care.  To  get  men  to 
bnng  their  wives  and  daughters,  the  hospital 
showed  movies.  While  the  men  watched  the 
latest  western,  the  women  could  receive  care. 

PMH  also  graduated  the  first  racially  inte- 
grated nursing  class  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  handed  diplomas  to  the 
seven  women — five  blacks  and  two  whites — m 
that  year's  graduating  class. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Reg  became  the  third 
administrator  of  Phoenix  Memonal  in  its  his- 
tory. He  was  the  youngest  hospital  adminis- 
trator in  America.  Under  Reg's  leadership,  the 
hospital  and  its  new  parent  organization  has 
remained  an  active  force  in  the  community. 
Reg  led  PMH  Health  Resources,  Inc.  m  found- 
ing the  Phoenix  Revitalization  Corp.,  intended 
to  improve  the  supply  of  affordable  housing  in 
the  area;  in  sponsonng  the  Phoenix  birthing 
protect,  helping  to  decrease  infant  mortality; 
initiating  Arizona's  first  comprehensive  teen 
pregnancy/well-baby  program;  establishing 
Young  Company,  a  national  model  for 
intergenerational  child  development;  and  de- 
veloping the  Jesse  Owens  Memorial  Medical 
Center,  serving  the  greater  South  Phoenix/ 
South  Mountain  community 

Outside  of  PMH,  Reg  also  provides  leader- 
ship to  numerous  community  groups.  The 
highlights  include  his  service  as  State  chair- 
man of  the  American  Academy  of  Medical  Ad- 
ministrators, president  of  Florence  Cnttendon 
Services  of  Anzona.  chairman  of  the  Anzona 
Affordable  Health  Care  Foundation,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Amencan  College  of  Health 
Care  Executives.  Most  recently.  Modern 
Healthcare  named  Reg  Ballentyne  as  1  of  50 
Americans  who  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  instrumental  m  the  development  and  shap- 
ing of  an  improved  health  care  system  for  our 
country  for  the  next  century. 

Reg's  success  cannot — and  should  not — be 
measured  m  years  or  titles.  It  is  measured  in 
Irves.  Lives  saved,  lives  helped,  and  lives  im- 
proved. The  lives  of  children,  the  lives  of 
young  mothers,  and  the  life  of  a  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  BERRY 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIG.\.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21,  1993 

Mr.  BONIOR  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  October 
21.  1993.  the  Consul  General  of  Lebanon  will 
present  Michael  Berry  the  medal  known  as 
"The  National  Order  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
Knight."  This  medal  represents  one  of  the 
highest  honors  the  country  of  Lebanon 
bestows  upon  civilians. 

My  fnend  Mike  has  distinguished  himself  in 
a  career  that  has  spanned  five  decades.  Be- 
cause of  his  tireless  advocacy  for  the  Leba- 
nese and  Arab  communities  m  Michigan,  and 
throughout  the  world.  Michael  is  more  than  de- 
serving of  recognition. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Since  graduating  from  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity and  the  Detroit  College  of  Law,  Michael 
Berry  has  served  m  numerous  public  and  pri- 
vate capacities.  Professionally,  he  is  affiliated 
with  several  legal  associations  and  has  been 
admitted  to  practice  m  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  For  over  35  years,  he  has  been  the 
senior  partner  in  his  firm  in  Dearborn,  Ml. 

His  business  accomplishments  are  many; 
they  are  only  overshadowed  by  his  commit- 
ment to  the  community  through  governmental 
and  public  service.  Mike  has  lent  his  expertise 
to  such  organizations  as  the  March  of  Dimes 
and  Children's  and  St.  Jude's  Hospitals.  In  the 
mosaic  that  is  America,  he  has  helped  build 
bridges  in  the  National  Conference  of  Chns- 
tians,  Jews  and  Muslims  and  the  American  Ar- 
abic and  Jewish  Friends. 

Politically,  Mike  has  championed  the  rights 
of  Arab  and  Lebanese  immigrants.  Back  in  the 
fifties,  before  what  we  have  come  to  know  as 
the  civil  rights  movement,  Michael  Berry  was 
fighting  prejudice  and  discrimination.  A  lifetime 
member  of  the  NAACP.  Michael  was  ap- 
pointed by  former  Michigan  Gov.  Jim  Blan- 
chard  to  serve  on  the  State  Committee  for  Ra- 
cial and  Ethnic  Minority  Equality.  Currently,  he 
IS  serving  on  the  task  force  for  ethnic  and  ra- 
cial discrimination  m  the  courts. 

From  the  Board  of  the  Wayne  County  Road 
Commissioners  to  President  Carter's  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Businesses,  Mi- 
chael Berry  has  served  the  people  of  America. 
all  the  while  remembering  the  home  of  his  par- 
ents. I  know  that  Mike  was  instrumental  in 
raising  millions  of  dollars  for  medical  supplies 
which  helped  the  hospitals  m  Lebanon  treat 
patients.  Privately,  he  has  donated  personally 
to  assist  indigent  and  orphaned  children.  He  is 
also  extremely  active  as  the  current  executive 
board  member  of  the  Washington.  DC  based 
American  Task  Force  for  Lelianon. 

Throughout  Michael's  honored  public  and 
pnvate  career,  he  has  been  truly  dedicated  to 
making  the  world  a  better  place.  Tonight's  rec- 
ognition is  well  deserved  and  I  applaud  the 
Hellenic  Cultural  Center  for  hosting  the  recep- 
tion I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m  saluting 
Michael  Berry.  He  is  a  true  fnend  and  serves 
our  community  with  distinction. 


October  21,  1993 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  NATIONAL 
BREAST  CANCER  AWARENESS 
MONTH 


HON.  JAMES  P.  MORAN 

OF  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1993 

Mr  MORAN.  Mr  Speaker.  2.8  million 
women  m  this  country  have  breast  cancer;  1 
million  have  yet  to  be  diagnosed.  In  1993 
alone.  186.000  women  will  develop  breast 
cancer  and  46.000  women — one  every  12 
minutes — will  die  of  this  deadly  disease. 

Yet.  for  all  of  the  women  tragically  lost  to 
this  epidemic,  we  still  do  not  know  much  about 
it.  Eighty  percent  of  all  women  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer  have  no  known  risk  factors. 
Without  more  money  for  breast  cancer  edu- 
cation, research,  diagnosis,  and  early  treat- 
ment, we  will  continue  to  lose  the  battle 
against  breast  cancer  in  this  country — and  it's 


not  one  that  our  country,  our  communities,  or 
our  families  can  afford  to  lose. 

The  epidemic  of  breast  cancer  costs  our 
Nation  S6  billion  in  medical  costs  and  an  addi- 
tional S6  billion  in  lost  productivity.  The  lives  of 
talented  women,  active  contributors  to  busi- 
nesses and  communities,  are  needlessly  and 
prematurely  ended.  The  saddest  part  of  all  is 
to  see  the  families  that  many  of  these  women 
leave  behind  forever  changed  by  the  loss  of  a 
mother,  a  wife,  a  daughter,  or  a  sister. 

Last  year  Congress  made  the  first  signifi- 
cant increase  for  breast  cancer  research  and 
the  President's  budget  continued  that  increase 
for  the  next  5  years,  but  there  is  still  more  to 
be  done. 

A  comprehensive  national  strategy  to  com- 
bat breast  cancer  is  needed.  A  few  days  ago, 
the  National  Breast  Cancer  Coalition  submit- 
ted several  crates  full  of  petitions  to  President 
Clinton — these  petitions  were  signed  by  over 
2.8  million  Americans  asking  that  we  begin  a 
national  strategy  to  combat  breast  cancer.  We 
must  respond  to  this  call  by  bringing  together 
the  executive  branch,  this  Congress,  the  sci- 
entific community,  pnvate  industry,  and 
women  with  breast  cancer  to  design  and  im- 
plement a  national  plan  to  eradicate  breast 
cancer. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  once  our 
country  and  our  Government  is  committed  to 
a  cause,  we  can  make  a  difference.  If  we  can 
put  a  man  on  the  Moon,  we  can  find  a  cure 
for  breast  cancer. 


NAFTA  WILL  EXPORT  AMERICAN 
JOBS 


HON.  NYDIA  M.  VELAZQUEZ 

OF  .NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1993 

Ms.  VELAZQUEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before 
you  on  a  day  when  NAFTA  proponents,  are 
once  again  attempting  to  create  false  images 
of  overwhelming  benefit  to  the  United  States 
through  an  agreement  that  is  nothing  more 
than  an  incentive  for  American  firms  to  move 
their  operations  to  Mexico — leaving  thousands 
jobless  here  in  the  United  States. 

NAFTA-philes  claim  that  the  agreement  will 
increase  exfwrts  to  Mexico.  I  must  confess 
that  I  agree — the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement  will  dramatically  increase  exports — 
but  It  IS  American  jobs  that  will  be  exported  to 
Mexico.  Those  companies  that  do  remain  are 
likely  to  hold  the  agreement  over  the  heads  of 
Amencan  workers  m  an  effort  to  drive  down 
hard-earned  wages  in  this  country.  "Not  the 
case, "  say  NAFTA  proponents.  However,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  said  that  55  percent  of  ex- 
ecutives of  large  corporations  stated  that  they 
would  move  to  Mexico  if  NAFTA  is  approved. 
Where  are  NAFTA  advocates  when  their 
greed  and  deceitfulness  is  exposed"!* 

But  there  is  a  much  more  important  ques- 
tion. How  will  these  same  NAFTA  advocates 
justify — to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  work- 
ers throughout  this  Nation — the  loss,  of  close 
to  a  million,  of  their  jobs?  What  new  lies  will 
these  individuals  come  up  with,  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  NAFTA  is  merely  an  agreement  craft- 
ed for  the  sake  of  big  business;  one  that  will 
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reap  higher  profits  for  massively  wealthy  firms, 
by  robbing  American  workers  of  their  jobs. 

Yesterday  afternoon  majority  whip,  David 
BONiOR,  organized  a  press  conference  at 
which  Members  and  reporters  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  View  various  products  that  were  once 
manufactured  here  in  the  United  St^s — prod- 
ucts that  are  now  made  in  Mexic«nd  rep- 
resent  unemployed  American  worl|Ps.  They 
are  a  sign  of  the  times  to  come.  If  NAFTA  is 
approved,  their  stories  will  be  duplicated 
throughout  this  Nation.  The  pain  and  the 
struggle  of  their  families  will  become  common- 
place. I  ask  NAFTA  proponents  to  justify  that. 
Some  have  answered  with  the  promise  of 
worker  retraining  programs,  but  these  have 
proven  inadequate,  at  best.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  recently  stated  that  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program  [TAA] 
"is  inaccessible,  and  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
oversight  and  liberal  use  of  waivers."  I  ask 
you,  if  this  program  has  not  been  able  to  deal 
with  the  jobs  that  have  been  lost  so  far,  how 
can  we  possibly  believe  that  it  will  be  enough 
to  handle  the  tremendous  dislocation  of  Amer- 
ican workers  that  NAFTA  would  certainly  bring 
about?  How  can  NAFTA  proponents  make  a 
case  for  an  upward  shift  in  jobs  in  the  United 
Stales,  when  the  Labor  Department  has  found 
that  "only  1  of  10  recipients  of  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program  actually  found 
new  employment  in  their  chosen  field,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  80  percent  of  what  they  used  to  earn?" 
How  can  advocates  of  this  agreement  con- 
tinue to  make  promises  of  progress,  while  they 
continue  to  ignore  the  interests  of  such  a  large 
part  of  this  Nation's  population? 

And  wfiat  of  our  Mexican  brothers  and  sis- 
ters'' Those  hard-working  North  Americans 
south  of  our  Nation's  border,  whose  basic  em- 
ployment rights  are  so  conveniently  swept 
under  the  corporate  rug  on  a  daily  basis.  Unit- 
ed States-owned  maquiladoras  have  created  a 
world  of  subhuman  standards  for  the  Mexican 
worker — one  where  men  and  women  toil  for 
measly  wages  of  an  average  S7  a  day,  while 
their  families  live  in  the  environmental  night- 
mare that  Amencan  firms  like  Du  Pont  and  Ze- 
nith have  created.  How  can  we  allow  this  to 
continue,  and  how  can  we  possibly  support  an 
agreement  that  would  perpetuate  this^ 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement,  as  currently 
proposed  will  only  mean  pain — not  benefit.  We 
must  oppose  this  NAFTA  or  both  Mexican  and 
American  workers  will  pay  dearly. 


BELL  ATLANTIC-TCI:  THE  INFOR- 
MATION AGE  IS  COMING  ON 
STRONG 


HON.  MlCfUtL  G.  OXLF.Y 

OF  UHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  21.  1993 
Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
enter  into  the  Record  the  following  op-ed 
piece  wntten  by  our  colleague.  Rick  Boucher 
of  Virginia,  who  has  been  a  true  leader  and  vi- 
sionary in  the  field  of  modern  telecommuni- 
cations. His  insightful  remarks  are  evidence 
that  his  vision  of  the  multimedia  future  is  con- 
sistent with  market  principles  and  competition, 
and  I  recommend  it  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 
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[From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  21.  1993] 
Bell  atlantic-TCI;  the  Information  age  Is 
Coming  on  Strong 
(By  Rick  Boucher) 
The  announcement  that  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  will  purchase  Tele-Communications 
Inc.  is  the  largest  example  to  date  of  the 
convergence  that  for  several  years  has  been 
occurring  in  the  communications  market- 
place. The  lines  that  traditionally  have  sepa- 
rated companies  providing  telephone,  cable 
television  and  entertainment  services  have 
blurred  and  within  the  next  few  years  will 
vanish  altogether.  As  a  result  of  this  conver- 
gence, competition  will  arise  in  industries 
that  are  monopolies  today,  with  consequent 
benefits  for  consumers  of  communications 
scrvicGS. 

The  Bell  Atlantic-TCI  acquisition  is  a  good 
case  in  point.  Some  argue  that  the  acquisi- 
tion is  too  big  and.  therefore,  runs  counter 
to  consumer  interests.  In  fact,  the  arrange- 
ment is  very  pro-consumer. 

The  acquisition  occurs  within  two  indus- 
tries in  which  there  is  no  competition  today. 
With  very  rare  exceptions,  the  cable  industry 
operates  as  a  monopoly  nationwide.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  provision  of  local  tele- 
phone service.  In  neither  industry  does  the 
consumer  currently  have  a  choice  of  provid- 
ers. Therefore,  the  acquisition  cannot  be  said 
to  restrict  competition  and  consumer 
choices. 

Moreover,  the  merger  occurs  between  two 
companies  that  are  in  very  different  busi- 
nesses and  that  will  operate  in  different 
parts  of  the  nation.  Bell  Atlantic  offers  tele- 
phone service,  and  TCI  owns  cable  systems 
and  cable  television  programming  interests. 
To  the  extent  that  TCI  owns  cable  systems 
in  the  area  in  which  Bell  Atlantic  offers  tele- 
phone service,  the  cable  systems  will  be  di- 
vested prior  to  the  finalization  of  the  acqui- 
sition. In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  nei- 
ther business  overlap  nor  geographic  overlap, 
the  argument  is  even  stronger  that  there 
will  be  no  hindrance  to  competition. 

Some  will  say  that  simply  because  Bell  At- 
lantic will  now  have  access  to  approximately 
40  percent  of  all  American  homes  through  its 
telephone  network  or  the  TCI  cable  network, 
it  has  the  potential  to  monopolize  the  deliv- 
ery of  information.  That  argument  is  also 
without  merit.  In  virtually  all  of  those  40 
percent  of  American  homes,  a  second  wire 
owned  and  controlled  by  another  company 
provides  an  avenue  for  competing  services. 
In  the  TCI  cable  region,  that  second  wire  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  incumbent  tele- 
phone company,  and  in  the  Bell  Atlantic 
service  territory,  the  second  wire  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  incumbent  cable  sys- 
tem. Accordingly,  the  enhanced  access  that 
Bell  Atlantic  will  enjoy  to  American  homes 
will  not  stifle  or  monopolize  the  flow  of  in- 
formation. 

On  the  contrary.  Bell  Atlantic's  enhanced 
access  will  increase  consumer  information 
choices.  The  company  has  indicated  that  as 
soon  as  it  receives  legal  permission  to  do  so. 
it  will  offer  local  telephone  service  over  the 
TCI  cable  network.  Therefore,  the  merger 
will  provide  choices  to  telephone  consumers 
in  TCI's  cable  territory  who  have  no  alter- 
natives to  a  single  telephone  provider  today. 
The  acquisition  is  prologue  to  the  day 
when  all  forms  of  communication  are  made 
competitive.  The  convergence  that  is  now 
taking  place  in  the  communications  industry 
will  eventually  eradicate  all  lines  separating 
the  various  components  of  that  industry, 
with  the  result  thai  by  the  end  of  this  decade 
there  will  be  a  significant  number— perhaps 
as  many  as  10 — communications  companies 
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offering  multi-media  services.  They  will 
compete  with  each  other  nationwide  using 
the  local  telephone  and  cable  networks  to  de- 
liver their  services.  Those  local  networks 
will  operate  as  common-carrier  platforms, 
which  by  law  will  assure  rights  of  access  on 
equal  terms  to  all  information  providers. 
Other  providers  of  information  will  employ 
the  wireless  spectrum  and  technologies  rang- 
ing from  cellular  systems  and  personal  com- 
munications devices  to  direct  broadcast  sat- 
ellites to  offer  voice,  video  and  data  services. 

And  we  can  be  assured  that  a  significant 
number  of  providers  will  be  in  the  market. 
While  some  argue  that  the  ongoing  conver- 
gence will  result  in  a  small  number  of  infor- 
mation providers,  the  likelihood  is  that  a 
large  number  will  arise.  Under  current  law. 
the  seven  regional  Bell  operating  companies 
are  prohibited  from  merging.  That  law 
should  continue  to  enforce  separation  among 
these  large  telephone  companies.  To  those 
seven  will  be  added  other  national,  regional 
and  local  information  providers,  resulting  in 
a  thriving,  highly  competitive  communica- 
tions business. 

The  acquisition  by  Bell  Atlantic  of  TCI 
clearly  positions  the  combined  company  to 
be  a  leader  in  the  American  information 
marketplace:  however,  it  will  by  no  means  be 
the  only  multi-media  company.  It  will  be  one 
of  many  offering  services  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  consumers  who  today  have  only  one 
choice. 

There  are  those  who  would  seek  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  and  ensure  that  consum- 
ers over  time  have  no  greater  choices  than 
they  currently  have.  The  more  enlightened 
view  is  to  take  down  the  barriers  to  competi- 
tion and  encourage  the  creation  of  a  large 
number  of  national  companies  whose  entry 
into  the  arena  will  ensure  far  greater 
consumer  choice. 


REAL  HEROES  HONORED  IN 
NATIONS  CAPITAL 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  21.  1993 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  week- 
end was  a  very  special  time  for  50  Americans 
and  their  families  who  were  honored  m  Wash- 
ington, DC,  as  Maxwell  House  Real  Heroes. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
something  about  the  1993  Maxwell  House 
Real  Heroes.  They  range  in  age  from  1 1  to 
91.  They  come  from  27  States.  And  all  of 
them  are  remarkable  for  the  work  they  do  in 
their  communities.  At  a  time  when  America 
needs  them,  these  "heroes"  are  there.  They 
work  among  the  homeless,  the  poor,  and  the 
physically  challenged;  they  are  involved  in 
AIDS,  health  care,  the  fight  against  child 
abuse,  and  other  important  social  causes: 

The  Maxwell  House  Coffee  Co.  initiated  the 
Real  Heroes  Awards  duhng  its  centennial 
celebration  in  1992.  The  idea  was  to  recog- 
nize people  whose  good  works  on  behalf  of 
their  communities  would  othenwise  go  unrec- 
ognized. One  of  those  "Real  Heroes"  is  Val- 
erie Homan,  from  my  own  congressional  dis- 
tnct  in  White  Plains,  NY.  She  has  been  an  ef- 
fective and  tireless  worker  against  the  abuse 
of  children,  and  has  made  an  important  dif- 
ference in  our  community. 

Our  Nation's  Capital  was  chosen  as  the  site 
of  this  year's  "Heroes"  celebratory  weekend. 
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October  16-18,  1993.  Washington  is  filled  with 
monuments  to  great  American  heroes — heroes 
such  as  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Heroes  who  inspire  us  all  But  there's  one 
thing  we  all  know  about  heroes.  They  don't 
have  to  come  out  of  the  history  books.  Ordi- 
nary people  do  extraordinary  things  every  day. 
They  do  them  quietly,  without  fuss,  seeking  no 
reward  except  the  pleasure  of  helping  other 
people.  Their  example  makes  all  of  us  strive 
to  be  better. 

Because  of  the  enormous  contnbution  that 
all  of  the  Nation's  silent  heroes  make  to  our 
society,  it  IS  important  that  we  take  time  to  ac- 
knowledge their  deeds.  Following  are  the  sto- 
nes of  the  1993  Maxwell  House  Real  Heroes: 

Richard  Albero  of  Ramsey,  NJ  has  raised 
more  than  Si  million  for  charity  through  soft- 
ball  and  basketball  games.  In  Stuart.  FL.  Keith 
Begley  recently  formed  a  new  organization, 
the  Community  AIDS  Advocate  Project,  to  pro- 
vide people  with  AIDS  and  their  families  a 
place  to  meet  and  socialize.  Despite  a  dis- 
abling bone  disease,  Virginia  Beilstem  of 
Sewickley.  PA,  tends  to  the  needs  of  the  ter- 
minally ill  by  volunteenng  at  the  local  Forbes 
hospice. 

Paralyzed  by  a  football  injury,  Marc 
Buoniconti,  of  Coral  Gables  FL,  is  national 
ambassador  for  the  Miami  Protect  To  Cure 
Paralysis,  the  world's  largest  scientific  center 
devoted  to  spinal  cord  research.  Through 
North  Pole  Enterprises,  Debra  Camputaro  of 
Hamden,  CN,  fulfills  Christmas  wishes  for 
women  and  their  children  in  battered  women's 
shelters  Eve  Carter  of  Phoenix.  AZ.  founded 
Silver  Bullets  Equestnan.  which  provides 
horseback  riding  lessons  as  therapy  for  the 
mentally  and  physically  challenged. 

In  Port  Orchard,  WA,  Dr.  N.J.  Collins  is  a 
chiropractor  who  annually  hosts  TASKFISH — 
Tak4ng  a  Special  Kid  Fishing  Is  Special  Happi- 
ness— for  disabled  children  and  adults.  Nick 
Comande  of  Racme.  WA,  climbs  mountains 
for  chanty,  raising  money  for  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association  and  the  American  Dia- 
betes Association.  A  one-woman  crusade 
against  poverty,  Mary  Jo  Copeland  of  Min- 
neapolis. MN.  formed  Sharing  and  Canng 
Hands  to  offer  meals  and  clothing  to  the  city's 
needy 

Eighty-three-year-old  Zorader  Currence.  of 
Canton,  OH,  delivers  Meals-On-Wheels  to 
those  in  need  and  serve  as  a  member  of  trou- 
bled teens  Gary  and  Debbie  DeShields  of 
Bentonville,  AR,  bring  holiday  cheer  to  hun- 
dreds of  children  in  their  community  through 
the  Sharing  and  Canng  Community  Christmas 
Tree  Program.  In  Hagerstown.  MD,  Judith 
Dominguez  works  to  promote  self-esteem  and 
pnde  in  families  who  live  in  low-income  hous- 
ing. Through  Cheer  for  Children.  Pam  Ed- 
wards of  Redondo  Beach,  CA,  brings  senior 
citizens  and  troubled  teenagers  together  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  senously  ill  children.  An 
Oakland,  CA.  teenager,  Keleigh  Ento  founded 
the  Junior  Southern  Heirs'  Club  to  teach  chil- 
dren African-American  history  and  culture. 

Julie  Gordon  of  Green  Bay.  Wl.  founded 
M.U. M.S.— Mothers  United  for  Moral  Sup- 
port— a  parent-to-parent  network  for  families  of 
children  with  special  needs.  In  Phoenix,  AZ, 
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teenager  Tiffany  Gnego  has  motivated  her 
schoolmates  to  participate  in  a  vanety  of  com- 
munity activities,  including  tutonng  inner-city 
elementary  schoolchildren,  volunteenng  at  a 
soup  kitchen  and  providing  Christmas  gifts  to 
the  needy.  David  Haken.  85,  of  Marshing,  ID, 
handles  banking  shopping  for  the  community's 
housebound  and  organized  annual  actions  to 
benefit  local  disaster  victims. 

Through  Parents  Against  Crack.  Delores 
Hawking  of  Houston.  TX.  provides  clothing, 
housing,  and  work  for  Houston's  drug  ad- 
dicted, homeless  population.  Denise 
Hockenberry  of  Sheffield,  OH.  established  Vol- 
unteer Services  for  Diabetes,  which  offers  fi- 
nancial support  for  low-income  individuals  with 
diabetes.  In  White  Plains.  N'V.  Valerie  Homan 
volunteers  hundreds  of  hours  annually  to  edu- 
cate law  enforcement  organizations,  civic 
groups,  and  religious  congregations  about 
child  sexual  abuse.  Challenged  by  cerebral 
palsy,  Gwen  Hubbard  is  an  advocate  for  civil 
rights  and  improved  accessibility  for  persons 
with  disabilities. 

Billie  Jackson,  of  Gadsden,  AL.  has  estab- 
lished Caregivers  in  the  Middle  to  provide  sup- 
port and  education  for  family  members  who 
care  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  at  home. 
Pastor  Laura  Joyner  of  Rockford,  IL,  manages 
Samaritan  House,  which  provides  food,  cloth- 
ing, counseling,  and  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  community's  needy.  Georgia 
Kof)el,  of  Carmichael.  CA.  developed  "Grams, 
Gramps,  and  Me"  to  bring  together  senior  citi- 
zens and  elementary  schoolchildren.  Dalton 
Langley  of  Moore,  OK,  raised  funds  to  build  a 
35-unit  senior  citizens'  apartment  building,  and 
he  delivers  meals  to  shut-ins. 

Concerned  about  pregnant  substance  abus- 
ers. Celeste  McConnell  of  Lompoc,  CA,  found- 
ed Holly  House  Project,  a  residential  treatment 
facility  for  these  women  and  their  children.  Dr. 
Jack  B.  McConnell  of  Hilton  Head  island,  SC, 
founded  Volunteers  in  Medicine,  a  free 
healthcare  clinic  for  the  indigent  and  medically 
underserved  who  live  or  work  on  the  island. 
Gary  Meistad,  of  Houston,  TX,  travels  across 
the  country  to  host  cookouts  to  benefit  the 
needy,  including  Louisiana  victims  of  Hurri- 
cane Andrew. 

In  Hampton,  VA,  Charles  E.  Norman  III  has 
been  coaching  baseball  for  underprivileged 
children  for  more  than  13  years,  serving  as  a 
fnend,  tutor,  and  father-figure  to  his  players. 
Michael  Novak  of  Silverthorne,  CO.  bicycled 
more  than  2.800  miles  to  raise  funds  for  his 
town's  not-for-profit  recycling  center.  Devoting 
her  life  to  working  with  mentally  retarded 
young  adults,  Elisabeth  Pietzner  of  Glenmore, 
PA.  founded  Camphill  Soltane,  a  working  com- 
munity for  young  adults  with  disabilities.  Debra 
Scott,  of  the  Bronx,  NY,  opened  a  community 
center  that  provides  jobs  tor  inner-city  youths 
who  teach  and  entertain  the  children  who  at- 
tend. 

Paralyzed  since  birth,  Bryan  J.  Slye  of 
Reno,  NV,  is  a  wheelchair-bound  volunteer 
emergency  medical  technician,  providing  serv- 
ices to  people  in  towns  as  far  as  100  miles 
from  the  nearest  hospital.  At  1 1  years  of  age, 
Lenti  Smith  of  Lebanon,  TN,  founded 
Y.O.U.T.H.— Youth  Organization  Unites  To 
Help — to  motivate  young  people  in  community 
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service.  At  91,  Mathilda  K.  Spak,  of  Long 
Beach,  CA,  devotes  each  weekday  to  a  dif- 
ferent charity — her  Fur  Luv  Program  distnt)- 
utes  thousands  of  teddy  bears  to  hospitalized 
children  and  adults. 

In  Kenmore,  NY,  high  school  teacher  Jerry 
Starr  founded  Educators  Totally  Committed,  to 
raise  money  tor  the  homeless.  With  the  help 
of  his  eighth  grade  students,  Gary  Swalley,  of 
Caseyville,  IL,  formed  Project  2001,  a  program 
to  raise  money  for  environmental  issues,  and 
he  created  a  drug  education  program  that  has 
motivated  more  than  5.000  students  to  say 
"no"  to  drugs.  Thirteen-year-old  Traci  Nicole 
Taylor  of  Cape  Girardeau.  MO,  distributes 
toys,  books,  and  crafts  to  hospitalized  children 
in  her  "Toy  Tram."  Janice  Throgmorton  of 
West  Fork,  AR,  helped  develop  Care  and 
Share,  a  program  that  assists  low-income  fam- 
ilies by  providing  food,  medicine,  eyeglasses, 
clothing,  and  household  items. 

Dick  Trayner,  of  DayviMe,  CT.  founded  Peo- 
ple Helping  People  in  the  U.S.A.  to  transport 
donations  to  victims  of  disasters,  including  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake,  Hurricanes  Hugo 
and  Andrew,  and  the  recent  Mississippi  River 
flooding.  In  Pueblo,  CO,  Fred  Tripp  developed 
the  city's  only  private,  not-for-profit,  community 
service  program.  Concerned  Parents'  Youth 
Initiative,  to  give  youngsters  an  alternative  to 
joining  gangs.  Ronald  J  Trompeter  of  El 
Cajon,  CA,  formed  a  nonprofit  organization, 
Neighborhood  Graffiti  Removal,  to  keep  El 
Cajon  graffiti-free. 

Carol  and  George  VanKuren  have  opened 
their  hearts  and  their  home  to  186  foster  chil- 
dren, accepting  any  child  who  needs  a  home, 
at  any  time.  In  Corpus  Christi,  TX.  Donna 
Watkins  helped  establish  a  local  chapter  of  the 
nationwide  organization.  Parents  of  Murdered 
Children,  to  support  families  who  have  lost  a 
child  to  violent  cnme.  Marlin  "Moon"  Weston, 
a  native  American  from  Porcupine,  SD,  started 
the  Quad  Squad  to  support  the  physically 
challenged  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation, 
and  he  also  conducts  antidrug  programs  tor 
reservation  youth. 

In  Emerald  Isle,  NC,  Nancy  Williamson  cre- 
ated the  State's  Mile  of  Hope  Program,  which 
enables  cancer  patients  and  their  families  to 
enjoy  a  weekend  at  the  beach,  free  of  charge. 
Jay  Michael  Wilson  of  Baltimore.  MD,  feeds 
Thanksgiving  dinner  to  more  than  30,000 
needy  people  m  his  community  each  year 
through  the  Bea  Gaddy  Thanks  for  Giving 
campaign.  Through  his  retail  store  and  con- 
struction business,  John  H.  Wilson  of  San 
Bernardino,  CA,  provides  jobs  lor  the  home- 
less Ruth  Wynne  of  Oklahoma  City,  OK, 
opened  her  home  to  young  people  with  drug- 
related  or  emotional  problems  and  distributes 
food  baskets,  clothing,  and  other  necessities 
to  more  than  30,000  people  a  year.  Rae 
Zuckerman  of  Brockton,  MA,  founded 
L.I.F.E. — Living  Independently  for  Equality — a 
center  for  the  community's  disabled  adults  to 
socialize  and  garner  emotional  support. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  Americans  are 
real  heroes  and  contribute  much  to  our  coun- 
try. They  deserve  to  be  applauded  and  sup- 
ported in  all  of  their  efforts  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 


October  22.  1993 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Friday,  October  22,  1993 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Skelton]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC. 
'  October  21.  1993. 

I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Ike  Skel- 
ton to  act  as  Sp)eaker  pro  tempore  on  Fri- 
day. October  22,  1993. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

May  the  beauty  of  the  day,  the  maj- 
esty of  Your  mighty  acts,  and  the  es- 
teem of  people  united  in  mutual  re- 
spect, remind  us.  O  gracious  God.  of 
Your  bountiful  creation  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  this  new  day.  May  our  lives 
and  deeds  rise  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  give  and  take  and  through  faithful- 
ness and  trust  in  You.  may  we  be  the 
people  You  would  have  us  be.  This  is 
our  earnest  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HiNCHEY]  please  come  forward  and  lead 
the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  HINCHEY  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the   extension   of   nondiscriminatory   treat- 


ment with  respect  to  the  products  of  Roma- 
nia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title; 

H.R.  3116.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  technical  errors  In  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2403).  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3116)  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994,  and  for  other  purposes" 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
iNOtTi'E.  Mr.  Rollings.  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Laitten- 
BERG.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2750)  "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  8.  9.  10.  11.  15.  16,  17, 
29.  33.  35.  36.  45.  46.  47,  53,  54,  60,  70,  73, 
74.  88,  92.  93.  106.  124.  125,  127.  128.  133. 
134.  140,  142.  143.  150.  158,  159,  163,  175, 
176.  177,  180,  182.  185.  and  186.  to  the 
above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2491)  "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  'Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations,   and    offices    for    the    fiscal 


year  ending  September  30,  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  38  and  113,  to  the 
above-entitled  bill. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE   . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Washington,  DC, 

October  22,  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  5  of  Rule  ni  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the   Clerk   received   the   following   message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Thurs- 
day October  21.   1993  at  9;09  p.m.;  that  the 
Senate    passed    without    amendment;    H.J. 
Res.  281. 
With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNALD  K.  ANDERSON, 

Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I,  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution on  Thursday.  October  21,  1993: 
House  Joint  Resolution  281,  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1994,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2445. 
ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS  ACT, 
1994 

Mr.  BE'VILL  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  2445)  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  (H.  REPT.  103-305) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2445)  'making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes." 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  further  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows; 


DThis  •.ymty.l  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  7,  8.  9.  10.  U.  13.  16.  24.  27. 
35.  and  47. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  18.  19.  21.  25. 
26.  34.  40.  41.  42.  43.  44.  and  46  and  afrree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  6: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6.  and  agrree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  SI  .638.990.000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  23: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 23.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  tl3.819.00O:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 28.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted, 
insert  the  following:  which  18  are  for  replace- 
ment oril}/).  S3. 223. 910. 000  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  37: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 37.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  S3. 595. 198. 000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 38.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  S5. 18 1.855. 000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 45.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  S16.560.000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  2.  3.  4.  12. 
14.  15.  17.  20.  22.  29.  30.  31.  32.  33.  36.  and  39 
To.M  Bevill. 
Vic  F.azio. 
Ji.M  Chapma.n. 
DouGL.AS  -Pete" 

Peterson. 
Ed  Pastor. 
Carrie  Meek. 
William  H.  Natcher. 
John  T.  Myers. 
Dean  A  Gallo. 
Harold  Rogers. 
Joseph  M.  McDade. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J  Bennett  Johnston. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Fritz  Hollings. 
Jim  Sasser. 
Dennis  DeConcini. 
Harry  Reid. 
Bob  Kerrey. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Thad  Cochran. 
Pete  v.  Domenici. 
Don  Nickles. 


Si.ade  Gorton. 
Mitch  McConnell. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  further  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2445)  making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effects  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report. 

The  langruage  and  allocations  set  forth  in 
House  Report  103-135  and  Senate  Report  103- 
147  should  be  complied  with  unless  specifi- 
cally addressed  to  the  contrary  in  the  con- 
ference report  and  statement  of  the  man- 
agers. Report  language  included  by  the 
House  which  is  not  changed  by  the  report  of 
the  Senate  or  the  conference,  and  Senate  re- 
port language  which  is  not  changed  by  the 
conference  is  approved  by  the  committee  of 
conference.  The  statement  of  the  managers, 
while  repeating  some  report  language  for 
emphasis,  does  not  intend  to  negate  the  lan- 
guage referred  to  above  unless  expressly  pro- 
vided herein.  In  cases  in  which  the  House  or 
Senate  have  directed  the  submission  of  a  re- 
port, such  report  is  to  be  submitted  to  both 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

TITLE  I 
Department  of  Defense— Civil 

The  summary  tables  at  the  end  of  this  title 
set  forth  the  conference  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  appropriations,  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Additional  items  of  conference  agree- 
ment are  discussed  below 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

general  INVESTIG.^TIONS 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  S207. 540.000 
for  General  Investigations  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  S208.544.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  San  Joaquin 
River  Basin.  South  Sacramento  County 
Streams.  California,  study  will  include  an 
examination  of  the  water  resources  problems 
that  were  to  be  addressed  by  the  Northern 
California  Streams.  Morrison  Stream  Group. 
California,  study  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $150,000 
for  the  Newport  Bay  Harbor.  California, 
project  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
S250.000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  con- 
ferees direct  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  utilize 
those  funds  to  initiate  feasibility  phase  stud- 
ies for  the  project  as  authorized  by  section 
841  of  Public  Law  99-662.  Environmental 
preservation  benefits  associated  with  the  au- 
thorization to  modify  the  existing  Federal 
project  at  Newport  Bay  Harbor  by  extending 
channels  into  the  upper  Newport  Bay  shall 
be  consolidated  with  other  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  project  and  be  fully  evalu- 
ated. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  limitation  on 
the  San  Joaquin  River.  Pine  Flat  Dam.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Restoration.  California,  study 
described  in  House  Report  102-555  relative  to 
involuntary  acquisition  of  water  rights,  stor- 
age rights  and  land  is  not  intended  to  apply 
to  investigations  of  the  enlargement  of  Pine 
Flat  Reservoir  or  the  construction  of  off- 
stream  reservoirs,  which  are  to  be  included 
in  the  study. 


The  conferees  have  provided  $600,000  for  a 
reconnaissance  study  to  investigate  the  fea- 
sibility of  flood  control  and  other  water  re- 
source improvements  for  the  City  of  Winters. 
California,  near  Dry  Creek.  Chickahominy 
Slough  and  Moody  Slough. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $600,000  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  prepare  a  reconnais- 
sance study  and  transmit  to  Congress  a  re- 
port addressing  solutions  for  facilitating  fish 
migration  on  the  Sacramento  River.  Califor- 
nia. The  investigation  shall  emphasize  the 
potential  for  modifying  the  existing  Sac- 
ramento River  Deep  Water  Ship  Channel  and 
ship  lock  for  use  as  a  supplemental  route  for 
anadromous  fish  migration.  The  Delta  chan- 
nel could  potentially  provide  a  migration 
route  for  anadromous  fish  which  would  by- 
pass Delta  channels  and  agricultural  diver- 
sions east  of  Rio  Vista. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  S800.000 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  flood 
control  studies  for  St.  Louis  City  and  Coun- 
ty. Jefferson  and  Ste.  Genevieve  Counties. 
Missouri.  The  conferees  expect  the  Corps,  in 
conducting  this  regional  flood  control  study, 
to  work  closely  with  local  communities.  At 
the  request  of  the  communities,  the  Corps 
should  consider  both  structural  solutions 
and  nonstructural  alternatives  (such  as  the 
relocation  of  individuals  and  businesses). 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
S2.000.000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
duct studies  of  the  reaches  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  lower  Missouri  Rivers  and  their 
tributaries  that  were  flooded  in  1993.  From 
within  those  funds,  the  conferees  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  initiate  prelimi- 
nary activities  on  a  study  to  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  current  flood  control  measures  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  study  should  focus  on  identifying 
public  facilities,  industrial,  petrochemical, 
hazardous  waste  and  other  facilities  which 
require  additional  flood  protection,  assess 
the  adequacy  of  current  flood  control  meas- 
ures, examine  the  differences  in  Federal 
cost-sharing  for  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  flood  control  projects  on  the  upper 
and  lower  Mississippi  River  system,  evaluate 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  alternative  flood 
control  projects,  and  recommend  improve- 
ments to  the  current  flood  control  system. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  need  to  under- 
go a  feasibility  study  of  erosion  control  in 
order  to  protect  the  historic  Montauk  Point 
Lighthouse  located  on  Long  Island.  New 
York.  Therefore,  the  conferees  encourage  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  implement  a  fea- 
sibility study  in  fiscal  year  1994  should  the 
Corps  identify  the  necessary  funds  from  its 
accounts  that  are  both  available  and  unex- 
pended during  fiscal  year  1994. 

Within  the  amount  provided  for  Research 
and  Development,  the  conference  agreement 
includes  $2,000,000.  $800,000  above  the  budget 
request,  for  activities  related  to  zebra  mus- 
sel control. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $600,000  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  a  watershed 
management  study  of  the  Cypress  Valley 
Watershed.  Texas,  in  close  coordination  with 
the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department. 
This  study  is  to  be  conducted  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  resolution  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
for  the  Cypress  Bayou  Basin. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$1,000,000  for  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  data 
collection  activities  instead  of  $500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $300,000 
for  the  initiation  of  a  construction  tech- 
nology transfer  project  between  the  Corps  of 
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Engineers  construction-related  research  ac- 
tivities and  Indiana  State  University  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

Central  Basin  Groundwater  Project.  Califor- 
nia. S750.000: 

Los  Angeles  County  Water  Conservation. 
California.  SIOO.OOO: 

Los  Angeles  River  Watercourse  Improvement. 
California.  S300.000: 
Norco  Bluffs.  California.  S150.000: 
Rancho  Palos  Verdes.  California.  S80.000: 
Biscayne  Bay.  Florida.  S700.000: 
Lake  George.  Hobart.  Indiana.  S200.000: 
Little    Calumet    Rtver    Basin    (Cady    Marsh 
Ditch).  Indiana.  S310.000: 

Ohio  River  Shoreline  Flood  Protection.  Indi- 
ana. S400,000: 
Hazard,  Kentucky.  S250.000: 
Brockton.  Massachusetts,  S35O.OO0: 
Passaic      River      Mamstem,      New      Jersey. 
SI  7. 000.000; 

Broad  Top  Region.  Pennsylvania.  S400.000: 
Juniata  River  Basin.  Pennsylvania.  S450.000: 
Lackawanna  River  Basin  Greenway  Corridor. 
Pennsylvania.  S300.000: 

Jennings  Randolph  Lake.  West  Virginia. 
S400.000: 

Monongahela  Rtver  Comprehensive.  West  Vir- 
ginia. S600.000:  and 

West  Virginia  Comprehensive,  West  Virginia 
S500,000: 

Provided,  That  notwithstanding  ongoing  studies 
using  previously  appropriated  funds,  and  using 
S2.000.000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  conduct  hydraulic 
modeling,  foundations  analysis  and  related  de- 
sign, and  mapping  efforts  in  continuing 
preconstruction  engineering  and  design  for  the 
additional  lock  at  the  Kentucky  Dam,  Ken- 
tucky, project,  in  accordance  icith  the  Kentucky 
Lock  Addition  Feasibility  Report  approved  by 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  I, 
1992:  Provided  further.  That  using  S250.000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  herein,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Arm]/,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  include  the  study  of  the 
Alafia  River  as  part  of  the  Tampa  Harbor. 
Alafia  River  and  Big  Bend.  Florida,  feasibility 
study:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, IS  directed  to  use  S250,000  of  available 
funds  to  complete  a  detailed  project  report,  and 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  permanent  shore 
erosion  protection  project  at  Geneva  State  Park, 
Ashtabula  County,  Ohio:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  use 
S400,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  to 
continue  preconstruction  engineering  and  de- 
sign, including  preparation  of  the  special  design 
report,  initiation  of  Xational  Environmental 
Policy  Act  document  preparation,  and  initiation 
of  hydraulic  model  studies  for  the  Kaumalapau 
Harbor  navigation  study.  Lanai.  Hawaii:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  using  $4,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  herein,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  proceed  with  detailed  designs  and 
plans  and  specifications,  including  detailed  cost 
estimates,  for  the  master  plan  of  the  Indianap- 
olis. White  River,  Central  Waterfront,  Indiana, 
project:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  directed  to  limit  the  Columbia  River 
Navigation  Channel.  Oregon  and  Washington, 
feasibility  study  to  the  investigation  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  constructing  a  navigation  channel  not 


to  exceed  43  feet  in  depth  from  the  Columbia 
River  entrance  to  the  Port  of  Portlandi'Port  of 
Vancouver  and   to   modify   the  initial   Project 
Management   Plan   accordingly:    Provided  fur- 
ther.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
u-fe  $400,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  to 
initiate  a  reconnaissance  study,  including  eco- 
nomic   and    environmental    studies,    for    the 
Pocataligo  River  and  Swamp.  South  Carolina, 
project:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through   the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  use  $90,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated  herein    to   complete   the   reconnais- 
sance study   of  the  Black   Fox  and   Oakland 
Spring    wetland    area    in    Murfreesboro.    Ten- 
nessee: Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through   the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, IS  directed  to  utilise  $200,000  of  available 
funds  to  initiate  the  planning  and  design  of  re- 
medial measures  to  restore  the  environmental  in- 
tegrity and  recreational  boating  facilities  at  Old 
Hickory,   Tennessee,   m  the  vicinity  of  Drakes 
Creek  Park,  in  accordance  with  the  reconnais- 
sance study  findings  dated  September  1993:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected  to   utilize  $4,460,000  available  funds  to 
complete  preconstruction   engineering  and   de- 
sign for  the  Ste.  Genevieve,  .Missouri,  flood  con- 
trol project  authorised  by  section  401(a)  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1986  (100 
Stat.  4118)  so  that  the  project  will  be  ready  for 
construction  by  October  1.  1994:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  all  plans,  specifications  and  design 
documents'  shall   be   concurrently    reviewed   in 
order  to  expedite  the  project:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,   is  directed   to   utilize 
S2. 000. 000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  to 
undertake  preconstruction  engineering  and  de- 
sign of  the  Virginia  Beach  Erosion  Control  and 
Hurricane  Protection.  Virginia,  project,  includ- 
ing storm  water  collection  and  discharge,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  102(ccj  of  Public  Law  102-580 
The  managei-s  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  provi- 
sions contained  in  both  the  House-  and  Sen- 
ate-passed bills  for  the  following  projects: 
Central  Basin  Groundwater.  California;  Lit- 
tle Calumet  River  Basin  (Cady  Marsh  Ditch). 
Indiana.  Ohio  River  Shoreline  Flood  Protec- 
tion. Indiana;  Hazard.  Kentucky;  Brockton. 
Massachusetts;  Jennings  Randolph  Lake. 
West  Virginia;  Monongahela  River  Com- 
prehensive. West  Virginia;  and  West  Virginia 
Comprehensive.  West  Virginia. 

The  conference  agreement  restores  provi- 
sions included  by  the  House  and  stricken  by 
the  Senate  for  the  following  projects:  Los 
Angeles  County  Water  Conservation.  Califor- 
nia; Los  Angeles  river  Watercourse  Improve- 
ment. California;  Norco  Bluffs.  California; 
Rancho  Palos  Verdes.  California;  Biscayne 
Bay.  Florida;  Lake  George.  Hobart.  Indiana; 
Broad  Top  Region.  Pennsylvania.  Juniata 
River  Basin.  Pennsylvania;  and  Lackawanna 
River  Basin  Greenway  Corridor.  Pennsylva- 
nia. ,     _,. 

The  conference  agreement  restores  funding 
levels  proposed  by  the  House  and  amended  by 
the  Senate  for  the  following  projects:  Tampa 
Harbor.  Alafia  River  and  Big  Bend.  Florida; 
Indianapolis.  White  River.  Central  Water- 
front. Indiana;  and  Passaic  River  Mainstem. 
New  Jersey.  The  conference  agreement  also 
includes  additional  directive  language  for 
the  Tampa  Harbor.  Alafia  River  and  Big 
Bend.  Florida,  and  the  Indianapolis.  White 
River.  Central  Waterfront.  Indiana,  projects. 
The  conference  agreement  deletes  a  provi- 
sion proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  McCook 
and  Thornton  Reservoirs.  Illinois,  project. 
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The  conference  agreement  includes  provi- 
sions proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  follow- 
ing projects:  Kentucky  Lock  and  Dam.  Ken- 
tucky; Geneva  State  Park.  Ohio; 
Kaumalapau  Harbor.  Hawaii;  Columbia  River 
Navigation  Channel.  Oregon;  Pocataligo 
River  and  Swamp.  South  Carolina;  Black 
Fox  and  Oakland  Spring  Wetland.  Tennessee; 
Old  Hickory  Lake.  Tennessee;  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve. Missouri;  and  Virginia  Beach.  Vir- 
ginia. The  conference  agreement  provides 
$2,000,000  for  the  Kentucky  Lock  and  Dam. 
Kentucky,  project  instead  of  $2,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CONSTRUCTION.  GENERAL 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment,  insert:  $1,255,875,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$1,255,875,000  for  Construction.  General,  ex- 
cluding the  Red  River  Waterway.  Mississippi 
River  to  Shreveport.  Louisiana,  project,  in- 
stead of  $1,296,167,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  had  proposed  a  total  of 
$1,389,138,000  for  Construction.  General,  in- 
cluding the  Red  River  Waterway  project.  In- 
cluding the  Red  River  Waterway  project,  the 
conference  agreement  appropriates  a  total  of 
$1,400,875,000  for  Construction.  General. 

While  not  including  construction  funding 
for  the  Montgomery  Point  Lock  and  Dam. 
Arkansas,  project,  the  conferees  express  sup- 
port for  the  project  and  urge  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  continue  to  expedite  the  engineer- 
ing and  design  so  that  construction  can 
begin  as  soon  as  a  favorable  recommendation 
is  reached  by  the  executive  branch,  pref- 
erably for  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  cycle. 
At  that  time,  the  Committee  stands  ready  to 
consider  a  budget  proposal. 

Within  available  funds,  the  conferees  di- 
rect the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  implement  the 
hillside  erosion  component  included  in  the 
Swan  Lake  Habitat  Restoration  and  En- 
hancement. Illinois,  project,  which  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  System  Environmental  Management 
Program. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  an  ad- 
ditional $100,000  for  the  Winfield  Locks  and 
Dam.  West  Virginia,  project  for  technical  as- 
sistance to  communities  around  the  project 
site  to  help  those  communities  understand 
and  analyze  the  remedial  options  for  the 
toxic  and  hazardous  materials  on  the  site  as 
authorized  by  section  347  of  Public  Law  102- 
580  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  require  that  any  consultant 
contracted  with  to  provide  analysis  of  the  re- 
medial options  be  totally  independent  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Within  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Continuing 
Authorities  Programs,  the  conferees  direct 
the  Corps  to  undertake  the  projects  de- 
scribed in  the  House  and  Senate  reports.  For 
the  Northport.  Alabama,  project,  the  con- 
ference agreement  includes  $1,050,000  for  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  project  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  In  addition,  under  the 
Section  205  program,  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $100,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  initiate  and  complete  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  Feather  Creek  flood 
control  project  in  Clinton.  Indiana. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$11,000,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Aquatic 
Plant  Control  Program  as  proposed  by  the 
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House.  The  conferees  direct  that  the  addi- 
tional funds  provided  above  the  budget  re- 
quest be  utilized  as  described  in  the  House 
report. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

Rillito  River.  Arizona.  $4,200,000: 

Coyote  and  Berryessa  Creeks.  California. 
S4.000.000: 

Sacramento  River  Flood  Control  Project 
(Glenn-Colusa  Irrigation  District).  California. 
S400.000: 

San  Timoteo  Creek  (Santa  Ana  River 
Mamstem),  California.  S12.000.000. 

Sonoma  Baylands  Wetland  Demonstration 
Project.  California.  S4.000.000: 

Central  and  Southern  Florida.  Florida. 
SI7.850..000: 

Kissimmee  River.  Florida.  S5.000.000. 

Melaleuca  Quarantine  Facility.  Florida. 
SI. 000. 000: 

Casino  Beach.  Illinois.  SS20.000: 

McCook  and  Thornton  Reservoirs.  Illinois. 
S13.000.000: 

O  Hare  Reservoir.  Illinois.  S5. 000.000: 

Des  Moines  Recreational  River  and  Greenbelt. 
Iowa.  S2.70O.0OO. 

Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Vicinity  (Jefferson 
Parish).  Louisiana.  S200.000: 

Anacostia  River.  Maryland  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. S7.0OO.0OO. 

Clinton  River  Spillway.  Michigan.  S2.000.000. 

Silver  Bay  Harbor.  Minnesota.  S2.600.000: 

Stillwater.  Minnesota.  S2.40O.0OO. 

Sowashee  Creek.  Mississippi.  S3.240.000: 

Molly  Anns  Brook.  \ew  Jersey.  SI. 000,000. 

Sew  York  Harbor  Collection  and  Removal  of 
Drift.  New  York  and  Sew  Jersey.  S3.900.000. 

Rochester  Harbor.  Sew  York.  S4.0O0.0OO: 

Wilmington  Harbor  Ocean  Bar.  Sorth  Caro- 
lina. S5.266.000: 

West  Columbus.  Ohio.  S9.000.000. 

Lackawanna  River  Greenway  Corridor.  Penn- 
sylvania. S2.000.000. 

South  Central  Pennsylvania  Environmental 
Restoration  Infrastructure  and  Resource  Protec- 
tion Development  Pilot  Program.  Pennsylvania. 
SIO.000.000. 

Quonset  Point-Davisville.  Rhode  Island  (for  2 
elevated  water  storage  towers  and  the  relocation 
of  sewer  lines).  SI. 875.000: 

Lake  O'  The  Pines-Big  Cypress  Bayou.  Texas. 
S300.000: 

Red  River  Basin  Chloride  Control.  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  S4.000.000. 

Wallisville  Lake.  Texas.  Sl.OOO.OOO. 

Richmond  Filtration  Plant.  Virginia. 
Sl.OOO.OOO: 

Southern  West  Virginia  Environmental  Res- 
toration Infrastructure  and  Resource  Protection 
Development  Pilot  Program.  West  Virginia. 
S3.300.000:  and 

State  Road  and  Ebner  Coulees,  LaCrosse  and 
Shelby.  Wisconsin.  Sl.467.000:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  use  S3.5OO.0OO 
of  available  funds  to  initiate  and  complete  con- 
struction of  the  Finn  Revetment  portion  of  the 
Red  River  Emergency  Bank  Protection.  Arkan- 
sas and  Louisiana,  project:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  directed  to  use  a 
fully  funded  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
Finn  Revetment  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  use  S3.500.000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein  to  continue  the  Red 
River  Levees  and  Bank  Stabilization  below 
Denison  Dam.  Arkansas,  project,  including  the 
completion  of  studies  to  improve  the  stability  of 


the  levee  system  jrom  Index.  Arkansas,  to  the 
Louisiana  state  line  and  the  continuation  of  re- 
habilitation work  underway:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  expend 
S500.000  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  initiate  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Sacramento  River  floodwall  between 
miles  58  and  60  of  the  Sacramento  River.  Cali- 
fornia, as  an  essential  portion  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Urban  Levee  Reconstruction  project 
pursuant  to  the  Sacramento  River  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1917.  as  amended,  and  the  Local  Coopera- 
tion Agreement  signed  on  June  4.  1990:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  (1)  use 
S2.000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  to 
carry  out  engineering  and  design  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  comfort  and  lifeguard  stations  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  Sew  York  City  from  Rockaway 
Inlet  to  Sorton  Potnt.  Sew  York,  project  as  au- 
thorized by  section  1076  of  the  Intermodal  Sur- 
face Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (Pub- 
lic Law  102-240:  105  Stat.  2015).  and  (2)  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  report  to  Congress  on  the  results  of  the 
expenditure  of  funds  required  under  paragraph 
(1)  Provided  further.  That  with  S2,000.000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
directed  to  continue  construction  of  the  Bethel. 
Alaska,  project  authorized  by  Public  Law  99- 
662.  including  but  not  limited  to  initiating  lands 
and  damages,  erosion  control  construction,  and 
continued  related  engineering  and  construction 
management  Provided  further.  That  no  fully 
allocated  funding  policy  shall  apply  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bethel.  .Alaska,  project:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  use  S24. 119.000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated herein  to  continue  the  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain and  Vicinity.  Louisiana,  Hurricane 
Protection  project,  including  continued  con- 
struction of  parallel  protection  along  the  Orle- 
ans and  London  Avenue  Outfall  Canals  and  the 
award  of  continuing  contracts  for  construction 
of  this  parallel  protection  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  specified  for  such  work  under 
this  heading  m  Public  Law  102-377  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
use  S4S0.0(X)  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  to 
complete  the  repair  and  restoration  to  a  safe 
condition  of  the  existing  Tulsa  and  West  Tulsa 
local  protection  project.  Oklahoma,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1941.  Public  Law  73- 
228  Provided  further.  That  with  S5.000.000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  herein,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  initiate  construction  of  the  Pike  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  element  of  the  Levisa  and  Tug 
Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cum- 
berland River  project  authorized  by  section  202 
of  Public  Law  96-367,  with  initial  efforts  con- 
centrated in  the  communities  of  Buskirk  and 
McCarr.  m  accordance  with  the  Huntington 
District  Commander's  preliminary  draft  detailed 
project  report  for  Pike  County.  Kentucky,  dated 
iVIarch  1993.  using  continuing  contracts  Pro- 
vided further.  That  with  S7o6.000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  herein,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
initiate  construction,  using  continuing  con- 
tracts, of  the  Williamsburg.  Kentucky,  element 
of  the  Levisa  and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River  and  Upper  Cumberland  River  project  au- 
thorized by  section  202  of  Public  Law  96-367.  in 
accordance  with  Plan  B  of  the  approved  draft 
specific  project  report  for  Williamsburg.  Ken- 
tucky, dated  April  1993:  Provided  further.  That 
with  S19.300.000  of  the  funds  appropriated  here- 
in, to  remain  available  until  expended,  the  Sec- 


retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  directed  to  continue  to  undertake 
structural  and  nonstructural  work  associated 
with  the  Barbourville.  Kentucky,  and  the  Har- 
lan, Kentucky,  elements  of  the  Levisa  and  Tug 
Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cum- 
berland River  project  authorized  by  section  202 
of  Public  Law  96-367.  and  is  further  directed  to 
design  and  construct  a  system  to  collect  and 
transport  sewage  from  the  unincorporated  com- 
munity of  Rio  Vista  to  the  Harlan,  Kentucky, 
treatment  plant,  as  part  of  the  Harlan.  Ken- 
tucky, element:  Provided  further.  That  with 
S5.365.000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  continue  to  undertake  struc- 
tural and  nonstructural  work  associated  with 
the  .Vfatewan,  West  Virginia,  element  of  the 
Levisa  and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River 
and  Upper  Cumberland  River  project  authorized 
by  section  202  of  Public  Law  96-367:  Provided 
further.  That  with  S3.500.0OO  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated herein,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
continue  construction  of  the  Hatfield  Bottom. 
West  Virginia,  element  of  the  Levisa  and  Tug 
Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cum- 
berland River  project  authorized  by  section  202 
of  Public  Law  96-367  using  continuing  con- 
tracts Provided  further.  That  no  fully  allocated 
funding  policy  shall  apply  to  construction  of  the 
Matewan.  West  Virginia,  Hatfield  Bottom.  West 
Virginia.  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  and  Harlan, 
Kentucky,  elements  of  the  Levisa  and  Tug  Forks 
of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cumberland 
river  project:  Provided  further.  That  with 
Sl.OOO.OOO  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  continue  construc- 
tion, using  continuing  contracts,  of  the 
Salyersville,  Kentucky,  cut-through  channels 
project:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  initiate  and  complete  con- 
struction of  offshore  breakwaters  at  Grand  Isle, 
Louisiana,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  repair  of 
features  of  the  Grand  Isle  and  Vicinity,  Louisi- 
ana, project  damaged  by  Hurricane  Andrew 
using  funds  previously  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  in  the  fiscal  year  1992  Dire  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  Public  Law 
102-368.  which  are  available  for  this  work:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  continue  construction  of  the  section  14 
bank  stabilization  program  at  .McGregor  Park  in 
Clarksville,  Tennessee,  utilizing  heretofore  ap- 
propriated funds  until  the  Federal  funds  limit  of 
S500,000  IS  reached  or  bank  protection  for  the 
entire  park  is  completed  Provided  further.  That 
using  S6, 300,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  here- 
in, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  continue 
with  the  authorized  Ouachita  River  Levees, 
Louisiana,  project  in  an  orderly  but  expeditious 
manner  and  withm  this  amount,  $3,800,000  shall 
be  used  to  continue  rehabilitation  or  replace- 
ment of  all  deteriorated  drainage  structures 
which  threaten  the  security  of  this  critical  pro- 
tection, and  $2,500,000  shall  be  used  to  repair 
the  river  bank  at  Columbia,  Louisiana,  which  is 
eroding  and  placing  the  project  levee  protecting 
the  city  in  imminent  danger  of  failure:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
utilize  $3,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  here- 
in to  provide  design  and  construction  assistance 
for  a  water  transmission  line  from  the  northern 
part  of  Beaver  Lake,  Arkansas,  into  Benton  and 
Washington  Counties,  Arkansas,  as  authorized 
by  section  220  of  Public  Law  102-580:  and  in  ad- 
dition, $145,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, is  hereby  appropriated  for  construction 


of  the  Red  River  Waterway,  .Mississippi  River  to 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  project,  as  authorized  by 
laws,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed 
to  continue  the  second  phase  of  construction  of 
Locks  and  Dams  4  and  5:  complete  construction 
of  Howard  Capout,  McDade,  Elm  Grove,  Cecile, 
Curtis,  Sunny  Point,  and  Eagle  Bend  Phase  I 
and  Phase  II  revetments  in  Pools  4  and  5,  and 
levee  modifications  in  Pool  5,  all  of  which  were 
previously  directed  to  be  initiated:  and  award 
continuing  contracts  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  con- 
struction of  the  following  features  of  the  Red 
River  Watertvay  which  are  not  to  be  considered 
fully  funded:  recreation  facilities  in  Pools  4  and 
5,  PiermontHicholas  and  Sunny  Point  Capouts, 
Lock  and  Dam  4  Upstream  Dikes,  Lock  and 
Dam  5  Downstream  Additional  Control  Struc- 
ture, Wells  Island  Road  Revetment,  and  con- 
struction dredging  in  Pool  4:  all  as  authorized 
by  laws,  and  the  Secretary  is  further  directed  to 
provide  annual  reimbursement  to  the  project's 
local  sponsor  for  the  Federal  share  of  manage- 
ment costs  for  the  Bayou  Bodcau  ,Mitigation 
Area  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  I0I-S40,  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1990 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  provi- 
sions contained  In  both  the  House-  and  Sen- 
ate-passed bills  for  the  following  projects: 
RllUto  River,  Arizona:  Coyote  and  Berryessa 
Creeks,  California;  Sacramento  River  Flood 
Control  (Glenn-Colusa  Irrigation  District). 
California;  San  Timoteo  Creek  (Santa  Ana 
River  Malnstem),  California:  Sonoma 
Baylands  Wetland  Demonstration.  Califor- 
nia; Kissimmee  River.  Florida;  O'Hare  Res- 
ervoir, Illinois;  Pike  County,  Kentucky; 
Salyersville,  Kentucky;  Williamsburg,  Ken- 
tucky; Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Vicinity 
(Jefferson  Parish),  Louisiana;  Anacostia 
River.  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia; 
Stillwater.  Minnesota;  Sowashee  Creek,  Mis- 
sissippi; Molly  Ann's  Brook,  New  Jersey; 
Lake  O'  The  Plnes-Blg  Cypress  Bayou. 
Texas;  Red  River  Basin  Chloride  Control, 
Texas  and  Oklahoma;  Wallisville  Lake. 
Texas;  and  Southern  West  Virginia  Environ- 
mental Restoration  and  Resource  Protection 
Development  Pilot  Program.  West  Virginia. 
The  provisions  for  the  Pike  County.  Ken- 
tucky, Salyersville.  Kentucky,  and  Williams- 
burg. Kentucky,  projects  have  been  amended 
to  provide  additional  directive  language  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  conference  agreement  restores  provi- 
sions Included  by  the  House  and  stricken  by 
the  Senate  for  the  following  projects: 
Melaleuca  Quarantine  Facility,  Florida: 
McCook  and  Thornton  Reservoirs.  Illinois; 
Clinton  River  Spillway.  Michigan;  Silver 
Bay  Harbor.  Minnesota;  Rochester  Harbor. 
New  York;  Wilmington  Harbor  Ocean  Bar, 
North  Carolina;  Lackawanna  River  Green- 
way  Corridor.  Pennsylvania;  South  Central 
Pennsylvania  Environmental  Restoration  In- 
frastructure and  Resource  Protection  Devel- 
opment Pilot  Program.  Pennsylvania;  Rich- 
mond Filtration  Plant.  Virginia;  and  State 
Road  and  Ebner  Coulees.  LaCross  and  Shel- 
by. Wisconsin. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$17,850,000  for  the  Central  and  Southern  Flor- 
ida. Florida,  project  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  J9. 500. 000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate;  provides  $820,000  for  the  Casino 
Beach,  Illinois,  project  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $300,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate;  provides  $2,700,000  for  the  Des  Moines 
Recreational  River  and  Greenbelt.  Iowa. 
project  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$1,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  pro- 
vides $3,900,000  for  the  New  York  Harbor  Col- 


lection and  Removal  of  Drift.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  project  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $2,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  amends  House 
language  for  the  Red  River  Emergency  Bank 
Protection,  Arkansas,  project;  the 
Barbourville,  Kentucky,  project;  the  Harlan. 
Kentucky,  project;  and  the  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain and  Vicinity  (Hurricane  Protec- 
tion), Louisiana,  project  as  prof)osed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides additional  directive  language  for  the 
Harlan.  Kentucky,  project. 

The  conference  agreement  restores  House 
language  stricken  by  the  Senate  for  the  West 
Columbus.  Ohio,  project  amended  to  provide 
$9,000,000  for  the  project  Instead  of  $5,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  a  House 
provision  regarding  the  Fort  Point,  Gal- 
veston. Texas,  project  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  provi- 
sions proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  follow- 
ing projects:  Quonset  Polnt-DavlsvlUe, 
Rhode  Island;  Red  River  Levees  and  Bank 
Stabilization  below  Denison  Dam,  Arkansas; 
Atlantic  Coast  of  New  York.  New  York; 
Bethel.  Alaska;  Tulsa  and  West  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa; Matewan.  West  Virginia;  Hatfield  Bot- 
tom. West  Virginia;  Grand  Isle.  Louisiana. 
McGregor  Park,  Clarksville,  Tennessee; 
Ouachita  River  Levees,  Louisiana;  and  Bea- 
ver Lake,  Arkansas.  The  provisions  regard- 
ing the  McGregor  Park  project  has  been 
amended  to  make  a  technical  correction. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$145,000,000  for  the  Red  River  Waterway,  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
project  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
had  Included  $65,000,000  for  the  project  within 
the  amount  appropriated  In  Amendment 
No.  3. 

The  conferees  adopt  the  House  report  lan- 
guage on  the  Kissimmee  River.  Florida, 
project  and  add  the  following.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  Is  directed  to  sign  a  single  Project 
Cooperation  Agreement  with  the  South  Flor- 
ida Water  Management  District  as  author- 
ized by  section  46  of  Public  Law  100-676  and 
section  101(8)  of  Public  Law  102-580  no  later 
than  February  1,  1994.  In  accordance  with  the 
Memorandum  to  the  South  Atlantic  Division 
Commander  dated  February  17.  1993.  and 
signed  by  the  Jacksonville  Deputy  District 
Engineer  for  Project  Management. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  In 
the  Senate  report  regarding  the  Beaver 
Lake.  Arkansas,  water  transmission  line 
project  authorized  by  section  220  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1992. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  In 
the  Senate  report  regarding  the  West  Des 
Moines.  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  project. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  In 
the  House  report  regarding  the  Red  River 
Chloride  Control.  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
project  and  note  that  the  features  to  be  de- 
veloped include  Areas  VI,  VU.  IX.  XIU.  XIV. 
and  Crowell  Brine  Lake. 

FLOOD  CONTROL.  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  A.ND  TRIBU- 
TARIES. ARKA.NSAS,  ILLINOIS.  KENTUCKY.  LOU- 
ISIANA. MISSISSIPPI.  MISSOURI,  AND  TEN- 
NESSEE 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $348,875,000 
for  Flood  Control,  Mississippi  River  and 
Tributaries,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $352,475,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  con- 
tained In  the  House  report  regarding  the 
Yazoo  Basin.  Mississippi.  Demonstration 
Erosion  Control  Program  and  the  Wlckllffe 
Bluff,  Kentucky,  project. 
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OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  GENERAL 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates 
$1,688,990,000  for  Operation  and  Maintenance. 
General  Instead  of  $1,691,350,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,673,704,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  a  total 
of  $1,869,000  for  the  Chena  River  Lakes.  Alas- 
ka, project.  The  amount  provided  Includes 
$200,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  Inves- 
tigate possible  solutions  to  groundwater 
flooding  that  Is  occurring  downstream  of 
Moose  Creek  Dam  and  $250,000  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  develop  a  plan  to  mitigate 
fishery  impacts.  The  Senate  had  proposed 
that  the  study  of  flooding  problems  be  per- 
formed under  the  General  Investigations  ac- 
count. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  rock  rubble 
mound  entrance  jetties  at  Newport  Bay  Har- 
bor. California,  may  require  structural  reha- 
bilitation work  and  ask  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers survey  the  need  and  report  back  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate  for  consideration  in  fiscal 
year  1995. 

Within  available  funds,  the  conferees  di- 
rect the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  continue 
studying  alternatives  for  Whitewater  re- 
leases at  the  John  W.  Flannagan  Dam,  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  report  for  the  St. 
Georges  Bridge,  Delaware,  project. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  that  provides 
$400,000  for  the  Los  Angeles  River  (Sepulveda 
Basin  to  Arroyo  Seco).  California,  project. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  the  word  "and  " 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  that  provides 
$2,500,000  for  the  Flint  River  Flood  Control, 
Michigan,  project. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Restores  ";  and"  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  that  provides 
$250,000  for  the  New  Madrid  County  Harbor. 
Missouri,  project. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
provides  $5,000,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  undertake  critical  maintenance  work  on 
the  Kentucky  River.  Kentucky.  Locks  and 
Dams  5-14  and  directs  the  Corps  to  transfer 
those  facilities  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky;  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  maintain  a  minimum  conservation  pool 
level  of  475.5  feet  at  Wlster  Lake.  Oklahoma; 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
complete  long-term  dredged  material  dis- 
posal plans  for  the  existing  Columbia  River 
navigation  project.  Including  associated  fish 
and  wildlife  studies. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  13:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  which  provides 
that  not  to  exceed  $54,855,000  of  the  funds 
provided  In  the  Act  shall  be  available  for 
general  administration  and  related  functions 
m  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
deletes  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
which  provided  that  not  to  exceed  $58,255,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  determines  that  additional  funds  are 
required  and  notified  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
reasons  therefore. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  In 
the  House  report  regarding  billbacks  and 
project  management. 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 
Amendment  No  14;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  of  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  in  fiscal  year  1994.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  advertise  for 
competitive  bid  at  least  7.500.000  cubic  yards 
of  the  hopper  dredge  volume  accomplished 
with  Government-owned  dredges  in  fiscal 
year  1992  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  section,  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  use  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers dredge  fleet  to  undertake  projects 
under  certain  conditions.  The  conferees  view 
the  7.500.000  cubic  yards  as  a  target,  not  a 
floor,  and  expect  contract  awards  to  reflect 
this. 

Amendment  No.  15;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  will  permit  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
reprogram  funds  to  continue  the  construc- 
tion of  projectb  in  order  to  prevent  the  ter- 
mination of  contracts  or  the  delay  of  sched- 
uled work. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  regarding  the  removal 
or  demolition  of  residential  structures  in  the 
Muskingum  River  Basin.  Ohio. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  not  to  include 
bill  language  proposed  by  the  Senate  regard- 
ing the  removal  or  demolition  of  residential 
structures  in  the  Muskingum  River  Basin. 
Ohio.  However,  the  conferees  urge  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  not  to  remove  or  demolish  any 
residential  structure  that  is  subject  to  an 
easement  or  right-of-way  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  for  the  containment  or  im- 
poundment of  waters  in  the  Muskingum 
River  Basin.  Ohio,  until  such  time  as  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  and  address  the  policy  in 
the  next  Water  Resources  Development  au- 
thorization legislation. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  of  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Is  GESERAL.—The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the  City  of 
Galveston.  Texas,  fee  simple  absolute  title  to  a 
parcel  of  land  containing  approximately  605 
acres  known  as  the  San  Jacinto  Disposal  Area 
located  on  the  east  end  of  Galveston  Island. 
Texas,  in  the  W  A.A.  Wallace  Survey .  A-647  and 
A-648.  City  of  Galveston.  Galveston  County. 
Texas,  being  part  of  the  old  Fort  San  Jacinto 
site,  at  the  fair  market  value  of  such  parcel  to 
be  determined  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d).  Such  conveyance  shall  only  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon  the 
agreement  of  the  Secretary  and  the  City  as  to  all 
compensation  due  herein. 

(b)    C0MFE.\SAT10.\'    FOR    COSVEYA.WE.  —  Upon 

receipt  of  compensation  from  the  City  of  Gal- 
veston. The  Secretary  shall  convey  the  parcel  as 
described  m  subsection  (a).  Such  compensation 
shall  include— 

(I)  conveyance  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
of  fee  simple  absolute  title  to  a  parcel  of  land 
containing  approximately  564  acres  on  pelican 
Island.  Texas,  in  the  Eneas  Smith  Survey.  A- 
190.  Pelican  Island.  City  of  Galveston.  Gal- 
veston County.  Texas,  adjacent  to  property  cur- 
rently  owned  by   the   United  States.    The  fair 


market  value  of  such  parcel  will  be  determined 
m  accordance  with  the  provision  of  subsection 
(d):  and 

(2)  payment  to  the  United  States  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  parcel  to  be  conveyed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  par- 
cel to  be  conveyed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (I)  of 
this  subsection. 

(c)  DispostTio.\-  OF  Spoil.— Costs  of  maintain- 
ing the  Galveston  Harbor  and  Channel  will  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  the  Local  Cooperation 
Agreement  (LCA)  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  City  of  Galveston  dated  Octo- 
ber 18.  1973.  as  amended.  Upon  conveyance  of 
the  parcel  described  in  subsection  (a),  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  shall  be  compensated  di- 
rectly for  the  present  value  of  the  total  costs  to 
the  Department  for  disposal  of  dredge  material 
and  site  preparation  pursuant  to  the  LCA.  in 
excess  of  the  present  value  of  the  total  costs  that 
would  have  been  incurred  if  this  conveyance 
had  not  been  made. 

(d)  DETERMISATIOS       OF       FAIR       MARKET 

Value.— The  fair  market  value  of  the  land  to  be 
conveyed  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  be  determined  by  independent  appraisers 
using  the  market  value  method. 

(e)  Savigatiosal  Servitude.— 

(1)  Declaration  of  sossavigability.  public 
INTEREST. —Unless  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
consultation  with  local  and  regional  public  offi- 
cials (including  local  and  regional  public  plan- 
ning organisations),  that  the  proposed  subject 
to  be  undertaken  within  the  parcel  described  in 
subsection  (a)  are  not  in  the  public  interest 
then,  subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  such 
parcel  is  declared  to  be  nonnavigable  waters  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  LIMITS  o.v  applicability:  regulatory  re- 
QUIREME.MTS.—The  declaration  under  paragraph 
(a)  shall  apply  only  to  those  parts  of  the  parcel 
described  m  subsection  (a)  which  are  or  will  be 
bulkheaded  and  filled  or  otherwise  occupied  by 
permanent  structures,  including  marina  facili- 
ties. All  such  work  is  subject  to  all  applicable 
Federal  statutes  and  regulations  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1399  (30  Stat.  1151.  33  U.S.C.  401  and 
403).  commonly  known  as  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Appropriations  Act  of  1899.  section  404  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  and 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

(3)  Expiration  date.— If.  20  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Aci.  any  area  or 
part  thereof  described  m  subsection  (a)  is  not 
bulkheaded  or  filled  or  occupied  by  permanent 
structures,  including  marina  facilities,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  set  out  in  para- 
graph (2).  or  if  work  in  connection  with  any  ac- 
tivity permitted  in  paragraph  (2)  is  not  com- 
menced withm  5  years  after  issuance  of  such 
permits,  then  the  declaration  of  nonnavigability 
for  such  area  or  part  thereof  shall  expire. 

(f)  Survey  and  Study —The  605-acre  parcel 
and  the  564-acre  parcel  shall  be  surveyed  and 
further  legally  described  prior  to  conveyance. 
Not  later  than  60  days  following  enactment  of 
this  Act.  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  complete  a  review  of  the  appli- 
cability of  section  404  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  the  said  parcels. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  included  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  Senate  authorizing  the  Sec- 
reury  of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  City  of 
Galveston.  Texas,  a  605-acre  parcel  of  land 
known  as  the  San  Jacinto  Disposal  Area  in 
exchange  for  a  564-acre  parcel  of  land  on  Pel- 
ican Island.  Texas,  known  as  the  Pelican  Is- 
land Alternative  Disposal  site  together  with 
payment  to  the  United  States  of  an  amount 


equal  to  the  difference  in  the  agreed  upon 
fair  market  values  of  the  two  parcels  of  land 
plus  the  present  value  of  certain  increased 
costs  directly  attributable  to  this  trans- 
action. The  Senate  provision  has  been 
amended  to  make  technical  corrections.  The 
conveyances  shall  occur  upon  agreement  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  City  with  respect  to 
all  compensation  due  under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment. 

The  San  Jacinto  Disposal  Area  is  currently 
used  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the 
disposal  of  spoils  dredged  from  the  channels 
leading  into  Galveston  Bay.  The  Pelican  Is- 
land site,  however,  offers  the  Corps  an  alter- 
nate site  for  future  spoils  deposit  that  will 
serve  as  a  viable  spoils  site  substantially 
longer  than  would  the  San  Jacinto  site. 

The  fair  market  value  of  the  parcels  to  be 
conveyed  shall  be  determined  by  three  inde- 
pendent appraisers,  each  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers,  using  the  market  value 
method.  One  appraiser  each  shall  be  selected 
by  the  Corps  and  the  City  of  Galveston,  and 
one  appraiser  shall  be  selected  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  two  parties. 

If  the  fair  market  values  as  determined  by 
the  three  appraisers  are  not  the  same  and 
the  difference  between  the  high  and  low  val- 
ues is  ten  percent  or  less,  the  three  values 
shall  be  averaged  to  determine  fair  market 
value.  If  the  high  and  low  values  differ  by 
more  than  ten  percent,  the  appraisers  shall 
attempt  to  agree  upon  a  fair  market  value.  If 
the  three  fail  to  agree,  the  three  appraisers 
shall  jointly  select  a  fourth  appraiser  who 
shall  independently  appraise  each  tract.  The 
highest  and  lowest  of  the  four  appraisals 
shall  be  discarded  and  the  two  remaining  ap- 
praisals averaged  to  determine  fair  market 
value. 

Costs  of  maintaining  the  Galveston  Harbor 
and  Channel  will  continue  to  be  governed  by 
the  Local  Cooperation  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  City  of 
Galveston  dated  October  18.  1973.  as  amend- 
ed. This  provision  also  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  shall  be  compensated 
for  the  present  value  of  costs  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  will  be  incurred  under  the  Local 
Cooperation  Agreement  which  exceed  the 
present  value  of  costs  that  would  have  been 
incurred  had  this  transaction  not  occurred. 
The  provisions  of  the  amendment  extinguish 
any  rights  of  the  United  States  of  naviga- 
tional servitude  over  the  San  Jacinto  Dis- 
posal Area.     " 

Wetlands  created  in  a  disposal  area  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  through  active 
spoil  operations  are  •non-jurisdictional". 
Accordingly,  any  wetlands  on  the  San 
Jacinto  Disposal  Area  require  no  mitigation. 

The  conferees  understand  that  wetlands  on 
the  564-acre  Pelican  Island  parcel  were  also 
created  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  dur- 
ing spoilage  operations.  This  parcel  was 
spoiled  upon  and  navigational  servitude 
rights  claimed  until  removed  by  the  Coast 
Guard  Authorization  Act  of  1991.  The  con- 
ferees understand  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers'  internal  Feasibility  Study  (1991) 
included  a  wetlands  mitigation  plan  charac- 
terized as  "Plan  2"  which  was  acceptable  to 
the  Corps  and  other  participating  agencies. 
If  the  Secretary  determined  that  wetlands 
mitigation  of  the  Pelican  Island  parcel  is 
necessary,  it  shall  be  accomplished  in  ac- 
cordance with  Plan  2. 
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TYPE   OF                                                 PROJECT   TITLE  BUDGET  CONFERENCE 

PROJECT  ESTIMATE  ALLOWANCE 

ALABAMA 

(N)     BAYOU  LA  BATRE,  AL 2.200.000  2.200.000 

(N)     BLACK  WARRIOR  AND  TOMBIGBEE  RIVERS.  VICINITY  OF  JACKSO  2.000.000  2.000,000 

(N)     TENNESSEE  -  TOMBIGBEE  WATERWAY  WILDLIFE  MITIGATION.  AL  15.000.000  15.000.000 

(FC)    VILLAGE  CREEK,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  AL 1.500.000  1.500.000 

WILLIAM  BACON  OLIVER  LOCK  AND  DAM,  AL 4.000.000 

ALASKA 

BETHEL .  AK 2 . 000 . 000 

(N)     KODIAK  HARBOR.  AK 400.000  400.000 

(N)     SITKA  HARBOR.  AK 6.000.000  6.000,000 

ARIZONA 

(FC)    CLIFTON,  AZ 3,700.000  3.700.000 

(FC)    HOLBROOK.  AZ 1.600.000  1.600.000 

NOGALES  WASH .  AZ 200 . 000 

RILLITO  RIVER.  AZ 4.200.000 

ARKANSAS 

(MP)    BEAVER  LAKE.  AR  (DAM  SAFETY) 10,000,000  10,000.000 

BEAVER  LAKE.  AR.  ENVIRONMENTAL  INFRASTRUCTURE 3,000,000 

(MP)    BEAVER  LAKE,  AR  (WATER  QUALITY  ENHANCEMENT) 525,000  525,000 

(MP)    DARDANELLE  LOCK  AND  DAM  (POWERHOUSE).  AR  (MAJOR  REHAB)  2.500.000  2.500.000 

(N)     MCCLELLAN  -  KERR  ARK  RVR  NAV  SYSTEM.  LOCKS  AND  DAMS,  A  11.100.000  11.100.000 

RED  RIVER  EMERGENCY  BANK  PROTECTION.  AR 3.500,000 

RED  RIVER  BELOW  DENISON  DAM  LEVEE  &  BANK  STABIL.  AR. . .  —  3.500.000 

CALIFORNIA 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(E) 


(FC) 


(FC) 


(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(N) 

(FC) 


COYOTE  AND  BERRYESSA  CREEKS.  CA 

GUADALUPE  RIVER,  CA 

MARYSVILLE/YUBA  CITY  LEVEE  RECONSTRUCTION,  CA 

MERCED  COUNTY  STREAMS.  CA 

MORRO  BAY  HARBOR .  CA 

OAKLAND  HARBOR.  CA 

REDBANK  AND  FANCHER  CREEKS,  CA 

RICHMOND  HARBOR ,  CA 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER  BANK  PROTECTION  PROJECT,  CA 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER  DEEPWATER  SHIP  CHANNEL.  CA 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT  (GCID) .  CA 

SACRAMENTO  URBAN  AREA  LEVEE  RECONSTRUCTION,  CA 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT,  CA  (DEF  CORR) 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  TC  STOCKTON.  CA 

SAN  LUIS  REY  RIVER,  CA 

SANTA  ANA  RIVER  MAINSTEM.  CA 

SANTA  PAULA  CREEK ,  CA 

SONOMA  BAYLANDS  WETLANDS  RESTORATION,  CA 

VENTURA  HARBOR ,  CA 

WILDCAT  AND  SAN  PABLO  CREEKS,  CA 

YOLO  BASIN  WETLANDS.  SACRAMENTO  RIVER,  CA 

COLORADO 
ALAMOSA,  CO 

DELAWARE 
DELAWARE  COAST  PROTECTION,  DE 

FLORIDA 

CANAVERAL  HARBOR  DEEPENING,  FL 

CANAVERAL  HARBOR  SAND  BYPASS.  FL 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  FLORIDA,  FL 

DADE  COUNTY .  FL 

DUVAL  COUNTY .  FL 

FORT  PIERCE  HARBOR.  FL 

FOUR  RIVER  BASINS.  FL 

KISSIMMEE  RIVER.  FL 


14.400.000 

800,000 

1 ,100,000 

1 .200.000 
500,000 
550,000 

2.500.000 


2,350,000 

750,000 

6.792.000 

120,000,000 

645.000 

4.838.000 
2,739.000 
2,063.000 


800.000 


185.000 


4,996.000 

7.600.000 
2.800.000 
8.590.000 
1  .600.000 
2.000,000 


4.000.000 

14.400.000 

800.000 

1 .100.000 
450,000 

1 ,200,000 
500,000 
550,000 

2.500,000 
100.000 
400,000 
500.000 

2.350.000 
750.000 

6.792.000 

118.750.000 

645.000 

4.000.000 

4.838.000 

2.739.000 

2.063.000 


800,000 


185.000 


4.996.000 
4.800,000 
17,850,000 
2,800,000 
8.590.000 
400.000 
2.000.000 
5.000.000 
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TYPE  OF                   PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET  CONFERENCE 

PROJECT  ESTIMATE  ALLOWANCE 

(BE)    LEE  COUNTY.  FL  (REIMBURSEMENT) 1,760,000  1.760,000 

MANATEE  HARBOR ,  FL 3 , 000 , 000 

MELALEUCA  QUARANTINE  FACILITY.  FL 1 .000.000 

(N)     MIAMI  HARBOR  CHANNEL,  FL 1.500,000  1,500.000 

PALM  BEACH  COUNTY  BEACHES  (OCEAN  RIDGE),  FL 200,000 

(BE)    PINELLAS  COUNTY,  FL 400,000  1 .900.000 

GEORGIA 

(MP)    RICHARD  B  RUSSELL  DAM  AND  LAKE.  GA  &  SC 10.000.000  10,000.000 

I  HAWAII 

(FC)    ALENAIO  STREAM.  HAWAII,  HI 3,578,000  3.578.000 

(N)     KAWAIHAE  SMALL  BOAT  HARBOR.  HAWAII.  HI 4.210.000  4,210,000 

(N)     MAALAEA  HARBOR,  MAUI.  HI 4.640.000  4.640.000 

ILLINOIS 

(FC)    ALTON  TO  GALE  ORGANIZED  LEVEE  DISTRICT.  IL  &  MO  (DEF  C  500.000  500.000 

CASINO  BEACH ,  I L 820 . 000 

(FC)    EAST  ST  LOUIS.  IL 7.000.000  7,000.000 

(N)     FOUR  LOCKS,  ILLINOIS  WATERWAY.  IL  (MAJOR  REHAB) 5.200.000  5,200.000 

(N)     LOCK  AND  DAM  13,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  IL  (MAJOR  REHAB)..  5.060.000  5.060.000 

(N)     LOCK  AND  DAM  15.  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  IL  (MAJOR  REHAB)..  11,330.000  11,330,000 

(N)     LOCK  AND  DAM  25,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  IL  &  MO  (MAJOR  REH  1.600,000  1,600,000 

(FC)    LOVES  PARK,  IL 4,200,000  4,200,000 

MCCOOK  AND  THORNTON  RESERVOIRS,  IL —  13.000,000 

(N)     MELVIN  PRICE  LOCK  AND  DAM.  IL&MO 20.350,000  7.850.000 

O'HARE  RESERVOIR.  IL 5.000.000 

(N)     OLMSTED  LOCKS  AND  DAM,  IL&KY 110.314.000  110.314.000 

(N)     UPPER  MISS  RIVER  SYSTEM  ENV  MGMT  PROG,  IL.  lA,  MO,  MN.  19,455,000  19.455.000 


I  INDIANA 

(FC)    EVANSVILLE.  IN 500.000 

FORT  WAYNE  METROPOLITAN  AREA.  IN 

(FC)    LITTLE  CALUMET  RIVER.  IN 16.000.000 

IOWA 

DES  MOINES  RECREATIONAL  RIVER  AND  GREENBELT,  lA 

(N)     MISSOURI  RIVER  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  MITIGATION,  lA,  NE,  K  11,800,000 

(FC)    MISSOURI  RIVER  LEVEE  SYSTEM,  lA.  NE.  KS  &  MO 1.000.000 

(FC)    PERRY  CREEK.  lA 3,000,000 

THURMAN  TO  HAMBURG.  PUMPING  FACILITIES,  lA 

(FC)    WEST  DES  MOINES,  DES  MOINES,  lA r..  2.070.000 

KENTUCKY 

(FC)    FRANKFORT.  SOUTH  FRANKFORT,  KY 1.750.000 

SALYERSVILLE.  KY 

(FC)    YATESVILLE  LAKE.  KY 1 ,400,000 

LOUISIANA 

(FC)    ALOHA  -  RIGOLETTE.  LA 2,967,000 

LAKE  PONTCHARTRAIN  STORM  WATER  DISCHARGE 

(FC)    LAKE  PONTCHARTRAIN  AND  VICINITY,  LA  (HURRICANE  PROTECT  9,619,000 

LAKE  PONTCHARTRAIN  AND  VICINITY,  LA  (JEFFERSON  PARISH)  

(FC)    LAROSE  TO  GOLDEN  MEADOW,  LA  (HURRICANE  PROTECTION) 2,977.000 

OUACHITA  RIVER  LEVEES,  LA 

(N)     MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  -  GULF  OUTLET,  LA 1,500,000 

(N)     MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  SHIP  CHANNEL,  GULF  TO  BATON  ROUGE,  L  6.161.000 

(FC)    NEW  ORLEANS  TO  VENICE,  LA  (HURRICANE  PROTECTION) 1.233,000 

(N)     RED  RIVER  WATERWAY.  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  TO  SHREVEPORT,  L  32,847.000 

(FC)    WESTWEGO  TO  HARVEY  CANAL.  LA  (HURRICANE  PROTECTION)...  5.770.000 

MAINE 


500.000 

500.000 

16.000.000 


2,700.000 
11 .800.000 
1 .000.000 
3.000.000 
825.000 
2.070.000 


1 .750.000 
1 .000.000 
1 .400.000 


2.967.000 

2.000.000 

24.1 19.000 

200.000 

2.977.000 

6.300.000 

1 .500.000 

6,161 ,000 

1  ,233,000 

145,000,000 

5,770,000 


ST.  JOHN  RIVER  ( IRRIG/CONSERV) 


252,000 
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MARYLAND 

ANACOSTIA  RIVER.  MD  &  DC 700.000 

MASSACHUSETTS 

(FC)    TOWN  BROOK.  QUINCY  AND  BRAINTREE.  MA 11.400.000  11.400.000 

MICHIGAN 

CLINTON  RIVER  SPILLWAY.  MI 2.000.000 

MINNESOTA 

(FC)    BASSETT  CREEK.  MN ^'^^S'SSS  BieoSiSSS 

(FC)    CHf5^A._MN^^...............^^^^^  22'««^-r  22  tlo'SSS 

(FC)    ROCHESTER.  MN 22.130.UUU  3  600  000 

,.ns    l^'-^L'^i^^l'''"'^^'''    ::::::::::::  3.651.000  3:051  :ooo 

(FC)    ST  PAUL,  MN 2,400.000 

STILLWATER.  MN -^.'♦uu.u 

MISSISSIPPI 

(N)    GULFPORT  HARBOR.  MS 7.000.000  ^'Jgg'ggg 

PASCAGOULA  HABOR  .MS ___  3  240 '  000 

SOWASHEE  CREEK,  MS ;.l ' -.-.A- :  '  i,' «;  nnn  nno  s'oOo'oOO 

(FC)    TOMBIGBEE  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES.  MS  &  AL 5.000.000  b.uuu.uuu 

MISSOURI 

(FC)    BLUE  RIVER  CHANNEL.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO USS'SSS  'USS'SSS 

FC    BRUSH  CREEK.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO ?'5SS'2q2  7  800  000 

FC    CAPE  GIRARDEAU  -  JACKSON.  MO ••■■•• ^!2q'SSS  aJsg'oOO 

FC    MERAMEC  RIVER  BASIN,  VALLEY  PARK  LEVEE.  MO •••■•••  l-i\Vlln  i' s?!' 000 

(N)     MISS  RIVER  BTWN  THE  OHIO  AND  MO  RIVERS  (REG  WORKS).  MO  4.535.000  4.535.000 

NEBRASKA 

(FC)    MISSOURI  NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL  RIVER.  NE&  SO.........  .   ,.^4,000  oflot'SSo 

(FC)    PAPILLION  CREEK  AND  TRIBUTARIES  LAKES.  NE 2,881,000  2,881,000 

NEVADA 

TROPICANA  AND  FLAMINGO  WASHES.  NV 3.000,000 

NEW  JERSEY 

!!?ii'Y05rHAR8SR°^ASjA6ENT-6HANNELs:  -P^^^                      "nJ:  !  '-"_  \  :|o:000 

(BE)    IanE?  S^KVsARNEdAfiNLEii'Nj:: ::::::: :::::::::::::  34.300.000  34:800:000 

NEW  MEXICO 

(FC)   ACEQUIAS  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM.  NM ''SSS'SSS  '"'f^o'Hm 

(FC)    ALAMOGORDO.  NM inRR^'oOQ  10  552  000 

(FC)    RIO  GRANDE  FLOODWAY.  SAN  ACACIA  TO  BOSQUE  DEL  APACHE..  9,000.000  9,000.000 

NEW  YORK 

(BE)    ATLANTIC  COAST  OF  NYC.  ROCKAWAY  INLET  JO  NORTON  POINT .  8.756.000  ^5'280'oSS 

EAST  ROCKAWAY  INLET-ROCKAWAY  INLET  &  JAMAICA  BAY.  NY..  ---  28500  000 

(N)     KILL  VAN  KULL  AND  NEWARK  BAY  CHANNEL.  NY  &  NJ 28.500,000  ^S'onnnnn 

N)     NEW  YORK  IhARBOR  COLLECTION  AND  REMOVAL  OF  DRIFT.  NY  &.  ?'?°°'°°°  MSS'SSS 

FC)    NORTH  ELLENVILLE,  NY  (DEF  CORR) 1  ,900.000  i'ogS'Sgg 

ONONDAGA  LAKE  STORM  WATER  DISCHARGE —  InooOOO 

ROCHESTER  HARBOR.  NY —  '»,uuu.uuu 
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TYPE  OF                  PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET  CONFERENCE 

PROJECT  ESTIMATE  ALLOWANCE 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

(N)     AIWW  -  REPLACEMENT  OF  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  BRIDGES,  NC 4.550.000  4,550.000 

(FC)    CAROLINA  BEACH  AND  VICINITY.  NC 350.000  350.000 

(FC)    FALLS  LAKE,  NC 4.000.000  4.000.000 

LAKE  GASTON.  AQUATIC  VEGETATION.  NC  &  VA —  200.000 

(N)     MOREHEAD  CITY  HARBOR.  NC 7.020.000  7.020.000 

(BE)    WEST  ONSLOW  BEACH  AND  NEW  RIVER  INLET.  NC 110.000  110.000 

WI LMINGTON  HARBOR  OCEAN  BAR .  NC 5 . 266 . 000 

(FC)    WRIGHTSVILLE  BEACH,  NC 1,000,000  1.000.000 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

(FC)    LAKE  ASHTABULA  AND  BALDHILL  DAM.  NO  (DAM  SAFETY) 1.300.000  1.300.000 

(FC)    LAKE  ASHTABULA  AND  BALDHILL  DAM.  NO  (MAJOR  REHAB) 800.000  800.000 

(FC)    SHEYENNE  RIVER,  ND 400,000  400,000 

(FC)    SOURIS  RIVER  BASIN.  ND 9.200.000  9,200.000 

OHIO 

(FC)    MILL  CREEK.  OH 1.900.000  1.900.000 

WEST  COLOMBUS ,  OH 9 . 000 . 000 

OKLAHOMA 

(FC)|    FRY  CREEKS.  BIXBY,  OK 500,000  500,000 

(FC)!   MINGO  CREEK,  TUlSA.  OK 14.500,000  14.500.000 

OREGON 

(N)     BONNEVILLE  NAVIGATION  LOCK,  OR  &  WA 7.422.000  7.422.000 

(MP)    BONNEVILLE  POWERHOUSE  PHASE  I.  OR  &  WA  (MAJOR  REHAB)..  7.600.000  7.600.000 

(MP)    BONNEVILLE  POWERHOUSE  PHASE  II.  OR  &  WA  (MAJOR  REHAB).  1.000.000  1.000.000 

(MP)    BONNEVILLE  SECOND  POWERHOUSE.  OR  &  WA 6.500.000  6.500.000 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  INDIAN  TRIBE  IN  LIEU  FISHING  SITES 3.900.000 

(FC)    ELK  CREEK  LAKE,  OR 450,000  450.000 

UMPQUA  RIVER,  WINCHESTER  BAY.  OR 100.000 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(N)     GRAYS  LANDING,  LOCK  AND  DAM  7.  MONONGAHELA  RIVER.  PA..  22.000.000  22.000.000 

LACKAWANNA  RIVER.  PA —  2.000.000 

(FC)    LOCK  HAVEN,  PA 17.917.000  17.917.000 

(N)     POINT  MARION.  LOCK  AND  DAM  8.  MONONGAHELA  RIVER.  PA  &.  4.700.000  4.700.000 

(BE)    PRESQUE  ISLE  PENINSULA.  PA  (PERMANENT) 410.000  410.000 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  PA  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION.  PA 10.000,000 

(FC)    TURTLE  CREEK.  PA 1 ,074.000  1 .074.000 

I  PUERTO  RICO 

(FC)    PORTUGUES  AND  BUCANA  RIVERS.  PR -.  .  15.600.000  15.600.000 

(FC)    RIO  PUERTO  NUEVO,  PR 1.500.000  1,500,000 

RHODE  ISLAND 

NARRAGANSETT  TOWN  BEACH.  NARRAGANSETT,  RI 150.000 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

(N)     CHARLESTON  HARBOR,  SC 5.820,000  5,820.000 

(N)     COOPER  RIVER,  CHARLESTON  HARBOR.  SC 10.500.000 

(MP)    RICHARD  B  RUSSELL  DAM  AND  LAKE,  WILDLIFE  MITIGATION.  S  4,839,000  4,839.000 

TENNESSEE 

(MP)    CENTER  HILL  DAM,  TN  (DAM  SAFETY) 6.800,000  6.800,000 

TEXAS 

(FC)    BEALS  CREEK,  BIG  SPRING,  TX 600.000  600,000 

(N)     BRAZOS  ISLAND  HARBOR,  TX 9,300.000  9,300.000 

(N)     CHANNEL  TO  VICTORIA.  TX 4.000.000  4.000,000 

(FC)    CLEAR  CREEK.  TX 5.000.000  5.000.000 
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(PC)    COOPER  LAKE  AND  CHANNELS.  TX lg:?gS:gSS  ISisOoiSSS 

iLV    Ipcp^St  Iarror"t)< :::::::::::::::::;:  2,800.000  2,800.000 

K      ^J^^e^jR^SfRivlR-FLbbbGATEsi-ix  (MAJOR  REHAB) 4.600.000  4,600,000 

N      GIWW  -  SARGENT  BEACH,  TX I'ill'^nn  Innnnnn 

PC)    LAKE  WICHITA,  HOLLIDAY  CREEK  AT  WICHITA  FALLS,  TX ^'^Sg'SSS  *'?SS'SSS 

PC    MCGRATH  CREEK,  WICHITA  FALLS.  TX iSS  000  3,000  000 

i?i)    SXrRog^R?°s^°LA^?°  ?i^": .   : ::::::::::::::::::::::::::  :    :  o  5:600  ooo 

S£^p!    ?^  ^^^%6  J^sIrSSir:^tx^(dam-sAfet;)::::::::  1  :    :  ijisooiooo 

\;i\    ltKs^SI?S;° SS^,^?r^^"^^^:.^^:::::::::::::::::::  .  :    :  1  : 500: 000 

PC)    TAYLORS  BAYOU,  TX 3,3UU.UUU  i'qoOOOO 

WALLISVILLE  LAKE.  TX i,uuu,uuu 

VIRGINIA 

(FC)    JAMES  R  OL IN  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT,  VA..... MSS'Sm  t'yOo'oOO 

N)     NORFOLK  HARBOR  AND  CHANNELS  (DEEPENING),  VA 1,700,000  "oSSoOO 

RICHMOND  FILTRATION  PLANT,  VA •  •  A  •  •  :  •  a;  "  '  wi qnn  nOO  'gOo'DOO 

(PC)    ROANOKE  RIVER  UPPER  BASIN,  HEADWATERS  AREA,  VA IsS'SSS  850000 

(BE)    VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA  (REIMBURSEMENT) 850,000  BSU,UUU 

WASHINGTON 

(FC)    CHEHALIS  RIVER.  SOUTH  ABERDEEN  AND  COSMOPOLIS.  WA I^gS'SSS  2i62'SSS 

Z\    ?Sl^^^^l^^  ^F;rH^Mi??GATioN:-wA:-6RViD::  4i:|S:SSS  4i:|o:ooo 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

(PC)    LEVISA  AND  TUG  FORKS  AND  UPPER  CUMBERLAND  RIVER,  WV,  V  ^^'^gg'ggg  ""^'ISS'SSS 

(PC)    MOOREFIELD,  WV 000000  1,0001000 

(PC)    PETERSBURG,  WV •••• oonnn'ooo  22  000  000 

N)     ROBERT  C  BYRD  LOCKS  AND  DAM,  WV  &  OH 22,000.000  ^Vcnn'nnn 

^""^            s50t!hERN  west  VIRGINIA  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION.  WV.  .  -"-  5^i°°'gSg 

(N)     WINFIELD  LOCKS  AND  DAM.  WV 56.500.000  5b.bUU,uuu 

WISCONSIN 

STATE  ROAD  AND  EBNER  COULEES,  WI ■"  .467,000 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AQUATIC  PLANT  CONTROL  (1965  ACT) MSS'nnn 

BEACH  EROSION  CONTROL  PROJECTS  (SECTION  103) 1,500,000 

CLEARING  AND  SNAGGING  (SECTION  208) ^L----:-  -r  cSS'Snn 

EMERGENCY  STREAMBANK  &  SHORELINE  PROTECTION  (SEC.  14).  J'^°5'52n 

EMPLOYEES '  COMPENSATION 1?  '  nnn  nnn 

FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS  (SECTION  205) ^^•°99'°°2 

INLAND  WATERWAYS  USERS  BOARD  -  BOARD  EXPENSES ,^X'SSS 

INLAND  WATERWAYS  USERS  BOARD  -  CORPS  EXPENSES IZS'SSS 

NAVIGATION  MITIGATION  (SECTION  111) ,  nnn  nnn 

NAVIGATION  PROJECTS  (SECTION  107) ^'SSS'XSS 

PROJECT  MODIFICATIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  ENVIRONME  7,500,000 

WETLAND  AND  AQUATIC  HABITAT  CREATION ^i'922  nSn 

REDUCTION  FOR  ANTICIPATED  SAVINGS  AND  SLIPPAGE .~^!;j=^;„°. 

TOTAL,  CONSTRUCTION  GENERAL 1,206,237,000 

TYPE  OF  PROJECT: 

(N)     NAVIGATION 

(BE)    BEACH  EROSION  CONTROL 

(FC)    FLOOD  CONTROL 

(MP)    MULTIPURPOSE.  INCLUDING  POWER 


11 ,000,000 

2,000,000 

500.000 

7.500.000 

18,920,000 

22,000,000 

35,000 

170,000 

500,000 

4,100,000 

8,130,000 

3.000,000 

-165,406,000 


1 ,400,875,000 
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TYPE  OF 
PROJECT 


PROJECT  TITLE 


BUDGET 
ESTIMATE 


CONFERENCE 


(FDP) 
(FDP) 
(FDP) 
(FDP) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

SURVEYS: 

GENERAL  STUDIES:  .„_  _-,_  -^n  nnn 

MORGANZA.  LA  TO  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO 300,000  300.000 

MISSISSIPPI  DELTA.  MS ^'^JS'SSS  610000 

JACKSON  AND  TRENTON,  TN 5nS'SS2  5oo'oOO 

REELFOOT  LAKE,  TN 7?S'SSS  3?5'000 

COLLECTION  AND  STUDY  OF  BASIC  DATA 315,000  315,000 

PRECONSTRUCTION  ENGINEERING  AND  DESIGN:     „^^,„,.,   »„  ,  ^nn  nnn 

EASTERN  ARKANSAS  REGION  (COMPREHENSIVE  REGION),  AR            ^'f?2'SSS 

LOWER  WHITE  RIVER.  BIG  CREEK  &  TRIBUTARIES,  AR.  .  .  .  y- 1!!:°°°_ 

SUBTOTAL,  GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 3,645,000  ^•H°:2-2- 

CONSTRUCTION 

CHANNEL  IMPROVEMENT,  AR,  IL,  KY,  LA,  MS,  MO  &  TN ^'■l??'???  ^'I?"'??? 

^^^l^^iJ^i^^^i^'^:  -Ms:  -MoTiN:  23,    :  23,    : 

JI^S^^it^YJ  ITsI'h'    [i°°'"''  SYSTEM.  LA  ;..••.;;;;;•;;;  ,|; J^SiSSS  2l:?SS:SSS 

SlisiSS^P?  ^So^LOut^iANA-isiOARiNE-AREAS,  MS  &  LA.  .  .  .  2,100,000  2,100,000 

MISSISSIPPI  DELTA  REGION.  LA.. g '  7^ '  SSS  6700  000 

r.TolV.T.i..''ls'°^''  =^"^" -  :    :    ,  <i :    ;    . 

BIG   SUNFLOWER   RIVER.    MS on'nnnnno  20000000 

S^n^SS'^SS ''°''°' '°''"°''    : : :  '  2?:Sg§  '°'°5?:SS§ 

MAIN  STEM ,  Mb « -„  ^nn  350  000 

REFORMULATION  UNIT,  MS :::::::;:::  3,ioS:SSS  s.lloToo 

;pJ1r'wEo'pSEje6ts:-ms:::::::::::::::: "-iSS'SSS  "'isg'SSS 

YAZOO  BACKWATER  F&WL  MITIGATION  LANDS,  MS 350,000  350,000 

YAZOO  BACKWATER,  MS 20o'oOO  200  000 

NONCONNAH  CREEK,  TN  &  MS Inn'nOO  2  400  000 

WEST  TENNESSEE  TRIBUTARIES,  TN __   _2j^f°°:°°° :::__:_--- 

SUBTOTAL.  CONSTRUCTION ]] jh;!2f;22L  ..JJAlIIL^JIL 

MAINTENANCE 

CHANNEL  IMPROVEMENT.  AR.  IL.  KY.  LA  MS.  MO  &  TN ^^'Ifis'SSS  ^^Isl'SSS 

LOWER  ARKANSAS  RIVER  -  NORTH  BANK .  AR ^ol'oOO  25  000 

LOWER  ARKANSAS  RIVER  -  SOUTH  BANK.  AR '  •  • -uA"  i  "t,:.-  a  q^fi'nnn  4  91  6  000 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  LEVEES,  AR,  IL,  KY,  LA,  MS,  MO  &  TN.  ^'^Jl'ggg  9  lilloOO 

ST  FRANCIS  RIVER  BASIN,  AR  &  MO ;-.•- ?'i??  nnn  2217  000 

TENSAS  BASIN,  BOEUF  AND  TENSAS  RIVERS.  AR  &  UV Vlll'olo  M52  000 

WHITE  RIVER  BACKWATER,  AR is'lll  o5o  13,694:000 

ATCHAFALAYA  BASIN,  LA 'o^nnno  230  000 

BATON  ROUGE  HARBOR  DEVILS  SWAMP.  LA ??S'nnn  1 20  000 

BAYOU  COCODRIE  AND  TRIBUTARIES,  LA i?S  nnn  710*000 

BONNET  CARRE,   LA ;.;.;,••;: fl'noQ  8  ooo 

LOWER  RED  RIVER  -  SOUTH  BANK  LEVEES,  LA  8,000  B.uuu 

MISSISSIPPI  DELTA  REGION,  CAERNARVON.  LA 7l|'§So  4  736  000 

OLD  RIVER.  LA • ocon'nnn  2'62o'oOO 

TENSAS  BASIN.  RED  RIVER  BACKWATER.  LA ^'^iS'SM  269  000 

GREENVILLE  HARBOR.  MS 217000  21^000 

VICKSBURG  HARBOR.  MS (18.443:500)  (26.243.000) 

YAZOO  BASIN,  MS:  j    jaa   qqo  3  444.000 

ARKABUTLA  LAKE,  MS T'fi72'n00  1  672  000 

BIG  SUNFLOWER  RIVER.  MS ■  ;151;ggS  ;:l33:S65 

ENID  LAKE,  MS i  A^IOOO  1  421,000 

GREENWOOD,  MS 9677  000  4  177  000 

GRENADA  LAKE   MS IV^l'oOO  i]  ill    000 

MAIN  STEM .  MS '  .-g  qqq  ^  gg5  qoO 

SARDIS  LAKE,  MS T'slo  000  2  730  000 

TRIBUTARIES,  MS 'iTnoOO  410  000 

WILL  M  WHITTINGTON  AUX  CHAN,  MS 410.000  41U.UUU 
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(FC)        YAZOO  BACKWATER,  MS -447,000  447,000 

(FC)        YAZOO  CITY,  MS 660,000  660,000 

(FC)    WAPPAPELLO  LAKE,  MO 3,782,000  4,282,000 

(N)    MEMPHIS  HARBOR  (MCKELLAR  LAKE),  TN 1.595,000  1,595,000 

{ FC)    INSPECTION  OF  COMPLETED  WORKS 1,348, 000  1,348, 000 

(FC)    MAPPING __  948.000_  948,000 

SUBTOTAL,  MAINTENANCE 133,860.000  142,160.000 

REDUCTION  FOR  SAVINGS  AND  SLIPPAGE -20.379.000  -25.379.000 

TOTAL,  FLOOD  CONTROL.  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND 

TRIBUTARIES 343.000,000  348,875,000 

BHKEXK3K3iSXBSH        K  S  ■  K  X  S  K  K  B  S  S  S  S  ■  S 

TYPE  OF  PROJECT: 

(N)     NAVIGATION 
(FC)    FLOOD  CONTROL 
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TYPE  OF                  PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET 

PROJECT  ESTIMATE  CONFERENCE 

ALABAMA 

(FC)    ALABAMA  -  COOSA  COMPREHENSIVE  WATER  STUDY.  AL 3.000.000  3.000.000 

(N)     ALABAMA  -  COOSA  RIVER,  AL 4,681.000  6.800.000 

(N)     BLACK  WARRIOR  AND  TOMBIGBEE  RIVERS.  AL 15.496.000  20.000,000 

DOG  AND  FOWL  RIVERS,  Al 529,000 

(N)     GULF  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY,  AL 3,014,000  4,000.000 

(MP)    MILLERS  FERRY  LOCK  &  DAM  -  WILLIAM  "BILL"  DANNELLY  LAK  3,169,000  3.169.000 

(N)     MOBILE  HARBOR,  AL 23,024.000  25.000.000 

(MP)    ROBERT  F  HENRY  LOCK  AND  DAM.  AL 5.878,000  5,878,000 

(N)     TENNESSEE  -  TOWBIGBEE  WATERWAY.  AL  &  MS 18.049.000  20.000,000 

(MP)    WALTER  F  GEORGE  LOCK  AND  DAM,  AL  &  GA 6,842,000  6,842,000 

I  ALASKA 

(N)    ANCHORAGE  HARBOR.  AK 1.750.000  1.750.000 

(FC)    CHENA  RIVER  LAKES.  AK 1.419.000  1.869.000 

(N)     DILLINGHAM  HARBOR.  AK 603.000  592*555 

(N)     HOMER  HARBOR,  AK 292.000  292.000 

(N)     KETCHIKAN.  THOMAS  BASIN.  AK 270.000  270.000 

(N)     NINILCHIK  HARBOR,  AK 191.000  ^^1'555 

(N)     NOME  HARBOR.  AK 349.000  ^49.000 

(N)     WRANGELL  NARROWS,  AK 70.000  70,000 

J  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

(N)     OFU  HARBOR.  AS 255.000  255.000 

ARIZONA 

(FC)    ALAMO  LAKE,  AZ 982,000  ^^l'°9° 

(FC)    PAINTED  ROCK  DAM,  AZ 876,000  ?Z^'°52 

TUCSON  DIVERSION  CHANNEL,  AZ °°°'°52 

(FC)    WHITLOW  RANCH  DAM,  AZ 102.000  102.000 

ARKANSAS 

(MP)    BEAVER  LAKE,  AR ^?!^222  ^?5^nnn 

(MP)    BLAKELY  MT  DAM  -  LAKE  OUACHITA.  AR 4.147,000  4.147.000 

(FC)    BLUE  MOUNTAIN  LAKE,  AR 1.123,000  l-^ll-°°° 

(MP)    BULL  SHOALS  LAKE,  AR ^•I5^'525  Mo, '552 

(MP)    DARDANELLE  LOCK  AND  DAM,  AR 6.691.000  6.591.000 

(MP)    DEGRAY  LAKE,  AR 7,209.000  ^20^000 

(FC)    DEQUEEN  LAKE,  AR 1.014,000  'Sif'SSS 

FC     DIERKS  L^KE,  AR 1-°26.000  'O^e.OOO 

(FC)    GILLHAM  LAKE.  AR l'°°^°°2  i'??^nnn 

(MP)    GREERS  FERRY  LAKE,  AR ^'lll'9.9.n  'lon'SnS 

(N)     HELENA  HARBOR.  AR _  i?°'°°2  oc  o5?'nnn 

(N)     MCCLELLAN  -  KERR  ARKANSAS  RIVER  NAVIGATION  SYSTEM.  AR.  26,247,000  26,247,000 

(FC)    MILLWOOD  LAKE.  AR 2  254, 000  2,254.000 

(MP)    NARROWS  DAM  -  LAKE  GREESON.  AR 4.072.000  4.072.000 

(FC)    NIMROD  LAKE.  AR 1.313.000  I'^IS-OOO 

(MP)    NORFORK  LAKE.  AR 3.702.000  3. 702. 000 

(N)     OSCEOLA  HARBOR,  AR 602.000  fSLSSS 

(N)     OUACHITA  AND  BLACK  RIVERS.  AR  &  LA 5.625.000  5.625.000 

(MP)    OZARK  -  JETA  TAYLOR  LOCK  AND  DAM,  AR 5,797,000  5,797.000 

(N)     WHITE  RIVER,  AR 2.110.000  2.110.000 

(N)     YELLOW  BEND  PORT,  AR 139.000  139.000 

CALIFORNIA 

(FC)    BLACK  BUTTE  LAKE.  CA 1.505.000  1,505.000 

(FC)    BUCHANAN  DAM  -  H  V  EASTMAN  LAKE,  CA 1,507.000  1.507.000 

(FC)    COYOTE  VALLEY  DAM  (LAKE  MENDOCINO).  CA 2.363,000  2,353.000 

(FC)    DRY  CREEK  (WARM  SPRINGS)  LAKE  AND  CHANNEL.  CA 2.968.000  2.968.000 

(FC)    FARMINGTON  DAM,  CA 146,000  ,l^o'225 

(FC)    HIDDEN  DAM  -  HENSLEY  LAKE,  CA 1.948.000  1.948.000 

(N)     HUMBOLDT  HARBOR  AND  BAY,  CA 3,322,000  3.322.000 

(FC)    ISABELLA  LAKE.  CA 918,000  ?l^°°° 

(N)     LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBOR  MODEL.  CA 155.000  l^t'555 

(N)     LOS  ANGELES  -  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS.  CA 95.000  ^^^'XSS 

(FC)    LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  DRAINAGE  AREA.  CA 3.390.000  3.590.000 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  DRAINAGE  AREA  (HANSEN  DAM),  CA —  2.790.000 

LOS  ANGELES  RIVER  (SEPULVEDA  BASIN  TO  ARROYO  SECO) .  CA  —  400.000 
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(N)  MARINA  DEL  REY.  CA 2,105.000  2.105.000 

(FC)  MERCED  COUNTY  STREAM  GROUP,  CA 176.000  ^ 'S ' °°° 

(FC)  MOJAVE  RIVER  DAM.  CA. 190,000  190,000 

(N)  MORRO  BAY  HARBOR,  CA 2,250.000  2,250.000 

N  NAPA  RIVER,  CA 2,397,000  ^'9^°°° 

(FC)  NEW  HOGAN  LAKE,  CA 1,734,000  1'^^^°°° 

(MP)  NEW  MELONES  LAKE  ( DOWNSTREAM  CHANNEL) .  CA 849,000  849,000 

(N)  OAKLAND  HARBOR,  CA 2,593,000  2,593,000 

OCEANSIDE  EXPERIMENTAL  SAND  BYPASS.  CA —  4,000,000 

(N)  OCEANSIDE  HARBOR.  CA 845,000  845,000 

(N)  PETALUMA  RIVER,  CA 1,850,000  1,850,000 

(FC)  PINE  FLAT  LAKE,  CA 2.064,000  2.064.000 

(N)  RICHMOND  HARBOR,  CA 2.342.000  2.342,000 

(N)  SACRAMENTO  RIVER  (30  FOOT  PROJECT),  CA 404,000  404,000 

(N)  SACRAMENTO  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES  (DEBRIS  CONTROL).  CA.  882.000  882,000 

(N)  SACRAMENTO  RIVER  SHALLOW  DRAFT  CHANNEL.  CA 151.000  151.000 

(N)  SAN  DIEGO  HARBOR.  CA 150.000  150.000 

(N)  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  -  DELTA  MODEL  STRUCTURE.  CA 2.221,000  2,221,000 

(N)  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  LONG  TERM  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGY.  CA. . ,  896,000  896,000 

(N)  SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR  AND  BAY  (DRIFT  REMOVAL),  CA 2,208,000  2.208.000 

(N)  SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR.  CA 1.952.000  1.952,000 

(N)  SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER,  CA 1 ,427,000  1 ,427,000 

(N)  SAN  PABLO  BAY  AND  MARE  ISLAND  STRAIT.  CA 1,100,000  1,100,000 

(FC)  SANTA  ANA  RIVER  BASIN,  CA • 2.824.000  2.824.000 

(N)  SANTA  BARBARA  HARBOR.  CA 1.625.000  1.625.000 

SANTA  CRUZ  HARBOR.  CA ,. 100.000 

(FC)  SUCCESS  UVKE.  CA 1.459.000  2.259,000 

(N)  SUISUN  BAY  CHANNEL,  CA 2.020,000  2,020.000 

(FC)  TERMINUS  DAM  (LAKE  KAWEAH).  CA 1.307.000  1.307.000 

(N)  VENTURA  HARBOR.  CA 1.200,000  1,200,000 

(N)  YUBA  RIVER,  CA 19,000  19.000 

COLORADO 

(FC)  BEAR  CREEK  LAKE.  CO 362.000  362.000 

(FC)  CHATFIELD  U\KE.  CO 663.000  663.000 

(FC)  CHERRY  CREEK  LAKE.  CO 534.000  534.000 

(FC)  JOHN  MARTIN  RESERVOIR.  CO 2.336.000  2.336.000 

(FC)  TRINIDAD  LAKE.  CO 655.000  655.000 

CONNECTICUT 

(FC)  BLACK  ROCK  LAKE.  CT 434,000  434,000 

(FC)  COLEBROOK  RIVER  LAKE.  CT 509.000  509.000 

(FC)  HANCOCK  BROOK  LAKE.  CT 237.000  237.000 

(FC)  HOP  BROOK  LAKE.  CT 787.000  787.000 

(FC)  MANSFIELD  HOLLOW  LAKE.  CT 524.000  524,000 

(FC)  NORTHF I ELD  BROOK  LAKE,  CT 334,000  334.000 

(FC)  STAMFORD  HURRICANE  BARRIER.  CT 205.000  205.000 

(FC)  THOMASTON  DAM.  CT 514.000  514.000 

(FC)  WEST  THOMPSON  LAKE.  CT 519.000  519.000 

DELAWARE 

(N)  CEDAR  CREEK.  DE 40.000  40.000 

(N)  CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL  -  ST  GEORGES  BRIDGE  REPL  14.000.000  14,000.000 

(N)  INDIANRIVERINLETANDBAY.de 200.000  200.000 

(N)  INTRACOASTAL  waterway.  DELAWARE  R  TO  CHESAPEAKE  BAY.  D  11.200,000  11.200.000 

(N)  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY.  REHOBOTH  BAY  TO  DELAWARE  BAY.  D  37,000  37,000 

(N)  MISPILLION  RIVER,  DE ' 1,040,000  1,040,000 

(N)  MURDERKILL  RIVER.  DE 40.000  40.000 

(N)  WILMINGTON  HARBOR.  DE 3.447.000  3.447.000 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(N)  POTOMAC  AND  ANACOSTIA  RIVERS  (DRIFT  REMOVAL).  DC 689.000  689.000 

(N)  POTOMAC  BELOW  WASHINGTON,  DC 575,000  575,000 

(N)  WASHINGTON  HARBOR,  DC 30,000  30,000 


FLORIDA 

(N)     AIWW.  NORFOLK  TO  ST  JOHNS  RIVER,  FL.  GA.  SC.  NC  &  VA. . 
(N)     ANCLOTE  RIVER.  FL 


1 ,115,000 
630.000 


1  ,115,000 
630,000 
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(N)     CANAVERAL  HARBOR,  FL 2.195.000  2.195.000 

(FC)    CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN.  FL 8.189,000  8,189,000 

(N)     CHARLOTTE  HARBOR,  FL 30,000  30,000 

(N)     CLEARWATER  PASS,  FL 290,000  290,000 

(N)     ESCAMBIA  -  CONECUH  RIVERS.  FL 431 .000  431 .000 

(N)     FERNANDINA  HARBOR,  FL 1.610.000  1.610.000 

(N)     FORT  MYERS  BEACH  FL 430,000  430,000 

(N)     FORT  PIERCE  HARBOR.  FL 906.000  906.000 

HORSESHOE  COVE,  FL —  500.000 

(N)  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY,  CALOOSAHATCHEE  R  TO  ANCLOTE  R, .  134,000  375,000 

(N)     INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY,  JACKSONVILLE  TO  MIAMI ,  FL 2,940,000  2,940,000 

(N)     JACKSONVILLE  HARBOR,  FL 5.840.000  5.840.000 

(MP)  JIM  WOODRUFF  LOCK  AND  DAM,  LAKE  SEMINOLE.  FL,  AL  &  GA.  5.642.000  5.642.000 

(N)     LONG  BOAT  PASS,  FL 875,000  875,000 

(N)     MIAMI  HARBOR,  FL 200,000  200,000 

(N)     OKEECHOBEE  WATERWAY,  FL 4,284,000  4,284,000 

(N)     OK LAWAHA  RIVER.  FL 67,000  67,000 

(N)     PALM  BEACH  HARBOR,  FL 1,225,000  1.225.000 

(N)     PANAMA  CITY  HARBOR,  FL 391 ,000  391 ,000 

(N)     PONCE  DE  LEON  INLET.  FL 65,000  65.000 

REMOVAL  OF  AQUATIC  GROWTH.  FL 3.044.000  3.044.000 

(N)     ST  AUGUSTINE  HARBOR,  FL 467.000  467.000 

(N)     ST  LUCIE  INLET,  FL 50,000  50,000 

(N)     TAMPA  HARBOR,  FL 3,636.000  3.636.000 

(N)     WITHLACOOCHIE  RIVER.  FL .50,000  50,000 

GEORGIA 

(MP)    ALLATOONA  LAKE,  GA 5,016.000  5,016,000 

(N)  APALACHICOLA  CHATTAHOOCHEE  AND  FLINT  RIVERS.  GA,  AL  &.  3.959.000  3.959.000 

(N)     ATLANTIC  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY.  GA 1.877.000  1.877.000 

(N)     BRUNSWICK  HARBOR.  GA 3.474.000  3.474.000 

(MP)    BUFORD  DAM  AND  LAKE  SIDNEY  LANIER,  GA 6.426.000  6.426,000 

(MP)    CARTERS  DAM  AND  LAKE,  GA 3.793.000  3.793.000 

(MP)    HARTWELL  LAKE,  GA  &  SC 7.350.000  7.350.000 

(MP)    J  STROM  THURMOND  LAKE,  GA  &  SC 7.021.000  7.021.000 

(MP)    RICHARD  B  RUSSELL,  GA 4.915.000  4,915.000 

(N)     SAVANNAH  HARBOR  LONG  TERM  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGY.  GA 481.000  481.000 

(N)     SAVANNAH  HARBOR,  GA 9,634,000  9,634.000 

(N)     SAVANNAH  RIVER  BELOW  AUGUSTA.  GA 156.000  156,000 

(MP)    WEST  POINT  DAM  AND  LAKE,  GA  &  AL 4,690.000  4,690,000 

I  HAWAII 

(N)     BARBERS  POINT  HARBOR,  HI 94,000  94,000 

(N)     HONOLULU  HARBOR,  HI 100,000  100,000 

(N)     PORT  ALLEN  HARBOR,  KAUAI,  HI 2,489,000  2,489,000 

(MP)    ALBENI  FALLS  DAM,  ID 5.725.000  5.72. .000 

(MP)    DWORSHAK  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  ID 7.108.000  7.108.000 

(FC)    LUCKY  PEAK  LAKE.  ID 899,000  899.000 

ILLINOIS 

(N)     CALUMET  HARBOR  AND  RIVER.  IL 1.693,000  1.693.000 

(FC)    CARLYLE  LAKE,  IL 3,332,000  3,332.000 

(N)     CHICAGOHARBOR.il 1.901.000  1.901.000 

(N)     CHICAGO  RIVER,  IL 476,000  f?5'°22 

(FC)    FARM  CREEK  RESERVOIRS.  IL 410.000  *^°'°°2 

(N)     ILLINOIS  AND  MISSISSIPPI  CANAL.  IL , 110.000  110.000 

(N)     ILLINOIS  WATERWAY  (LMVD  PORTION).  IL 1.001,000  1.001.000 

(N)     ILLINOIS  WATERWAY  (NCD  PORTION).  IL&IN 19.332.000  19.332.000 

(N)     KASKASKIA  RIVER  NAVIGATION.  IL 1.723.000  1.723.000 

(N)     LAKE  MICHIGAN  DIVERSION,  IL 434.000  5^t'S22 

(FC)    LAKE  SHELBYVILLE,  IL 3,937.000  3.937.000 

(N)  MISS  R  BETWEEN  MO  R  AND  MINNEAPOLIS  (LMVD  PORTION).  IL  13.071.000  13.071.000 

(N)  MISS  R  BETWEEN  MO  R  AND  MINNEAPOLIS.  IL.  lA.  MN.  MO  &.  85.590.000  85.590.000 

NORTH  BRANCH  CHICAGO  RIVER,  IL —  „  159'222 

(FC)    REND  LAKE,  IL 3.704.000  3. 704.000 

(N)     WAUKEGAN  HARBOR.  IL 505,000  505.000 
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INDIANA 

(FC)  BEVERLY  SHORES.  IN 48.000  48.000 

(FC)  BROOKVILLE  LAKE.  IN ln?'nSS  1  SoS'SoO 

(N)  BURNS  WATERWAY  HARBOR.  IN ^'^cn'nnn  i Sn ' 000 

N)  BURNS  WATERWAY  SMALL  BOAT  HARBOR.  IN iln'nnn  lln'nnn 

(FC)  CAGLES  MILL  LAKE.  IN 5o2 ' SSS  784000 

(FC)  CECIL  M  HARDEN  LAKE.  IN c?l'2SS  5?J  000 

(FC)  HUNTINGTON  LAKE.  IN asg'SSS  369  000 

(N)  INDIANA  HARBOR.  IN ^7?'nnn  449000 

(N)  MICHIGAN  CITY  HARBOR.  IN 7ol'§§§  7^4 ' 000 

(FC)  MISSISSINEWA  LAKE.  IN ,  S?7 ' mS  1  J5 7 ' 000 

(FC)  MONROE  LAKE.  IN "SlS'SSo  530000 

(FC)  PATOKA  LAKE.  IN 77?'SSS  772  000 

(FC)  SALAMONIE  LAKE.  IN 772,000  772.000 

IOWA 

( FC1  CORALVI LLE  LAKE   lA               2 . 837 . 000  2 . 837 . 000 

FC  MISSOURI  RIVER  -  KENSLERs"  BEND,  NE  TO  SIOUX  CITY.  lA^.  ,"'°°°  .  Ail'nnn 

N)  MISSOURI  RIVER  -  SIOUX  CITY  TO  MOUTH,  lA,  NE ,  KS  &  MO.  5, f  ^3, 000  M^^SSS 

(FC)  RATHBUN  LAKE,  lA M^i'nnn  o'Q7K'nno 

(FC)  RED  ROCK  DAM  -  LAKE  RED  ROCK,  lA ?'?c^SSS  lIsl'SSS 

(FC)  SAYLORVI LLE  LAKE.  lA 3,258,000  3,258,000 

KANSAS 

(FC)  CLINTON  LAKE.  KS ^'^l^'SSS  ^'^l^'SSS 

(FC)  COUNCIL  GROVE  LAKE.  KS ^^n'SSS  lon'onn 

(FC)  EL  DORADO  LAKE.  KS fS°'°°°  tno'nnn 

FC)  ELK  CITY  LAKE.  KS ^°f'°°°  o^l'nnn 

(FC)  FALL  RIVER  LAKE.  KS f1l'°°°  ^7l'nnn 

(FC)  HILLSDALE  LAKE,  KS ^  ^^^°°°  ,  ^oo'nnn 

(FC)  JOHN  REDMOND  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR,  KS 2.182,000  2,182,000 

FC  KANOPOLIS  LAKE,  KS ^  '  ill ' °SS  ' ' il^ nnn 

(FC)  MARION  LAKE.  KS ,5f^°S2  i^no'ono 

(FC)  MELVERN  LAKE.  KS -^^^'SSS  'l^^nnn 

(FC)  MILFORD  LAKE.  KS ^'I^^'SSS  ^'ll^.'nnn 

FC  pISSna'^ke.ks:  ::::::::: :::::.::: ^'f^i.ooo  ^.^^i-ooo 

(FC)  TORONTO  LAKE.  KS 377.000  ^77.000 

FC  TUTTLE  CREEK  LAKE.  KS ^'^26.000  '^if.OOO 

(FC)  WILSON  LAKE.  KS 1.256,000  1,256,000 

KENTUCKY 

(MP)  BARK LEY  DAM  AND  LAKE  BARK LEY.  KY 6,574,000  6,574.000 

(FC)  BARREN  RIVER  LAKE.  KY 1.416.000  ]'^1°'°°S 

(N)  BIG  SANDY  HARBOR,  KY 1,035.000  1.035.000 

(FC)  BUCKHORN  LAKE.  KY 907.000  1.407.000 

(FC)  CARR  FORK  LAKE.  KY 1.061.000  1.061.000 

(FC)  CAVE  RUN  LAKE.  KY 810.000  51°'°°° 

(FC)  DEWEY  LAKE   KY       965,000  965,000 

(N)  ELVIS  STAHR  (HICKMAN)  HARBOR.  KY 525,000  ^^5.000 

(FC)  FISHTRAP  LAKE,  KY 1.121.000  1.121,000 

(FC)  GRAYSON  LAKE,  KY 815,000  ?l^°°° 

(N)  GREEN  AND  BARREN  RIVERS.  KY 1,574.000  1.574.000 

(FC)  GREEN  RIVER  LAKE.  KY 1,312.000  1.312.000 

(N)  KENTUCKY  RIVER.  KY 1,009,000  1,009.000 

(MP)  LAUREL  RIVER  LAKE,  KY 1,850.000  1,850.000 

(N)  LICKING  RIVER  OPEN  CHANNEL  WORK.  KY 19.000  '^'°°° 

(FC)  MARTINS  FORK  LAKE.  KY 613.000  ^1^'°°° 

(FC)  MIDDLESBORO  CUMBERLAND  RIVER  BASIN.  KY 42.000  42.000 

(FC)  NOLIN  LAKE,  KY 1.756.000  1.756.000 

(N)  OHIO  RIVER  LOCKS  AND  DAMS.  KY.  IL.  IN.  OH.  PA  &  WV 58.502,000  59,002.000 

(N)  OHIO  RIVER  OPEN  CHANNEL  WORK.  KY.  IL.  IN.  OH.  PA  &  WV.  6.243,000  6,243,000 

(FC)  PAINTSVILLE  LAKE,  KY 742,000  ^^^.OOO 

(FC)  ROUGH  RIVER  LAKE,  KY 1,271,000  1,271,000 

(FC)  TAYLORSVI LLE  LAKE,  KY 851,000  ^ 'Hi ■9.9° 

(MP)  WOLF  CREEK  DAM  -  LAKE  CUMBERLAND.  KY 4.200,000  4.200.000 

(FC)  YATESVI LLE  LAKE.  KY 842.000  842.000 
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LOUISIANA 

(N)  ATCHAFALAYA  RIVER  AND  BAYOUS  CHENE,  BOEUF  AND  BLACK.  L 

(N)  BARATARIA  BAY  WATERWAY.  LA 

(FC)  BAYOU  BODCAU  RESERVOIR.  LA 

(FC)  BAYOU  PIERRE.  LA 

( N )  BAYOU  TECHE ,  LA 

(FC)  CADDO  LAKE,  LA 

(N)  CALCASIEU  RIVER  AND  PASS,  LA 

( N )  FRESHWATER  BAYOU ,  LA 

(N)  GULF  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY,  LA  &  TX  SECTION 

(N)  HOUMA  NAVIGATION  CANAL,  LA 

(N)  LAKE  PROVIDENCE  HARBOR.  LA 

(N)  MADISON  PARISH  PORT.  LA 

(N)  MERMENTAU  RIVER,  LA 

(N)  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  -  BATON  ROUGE  TO  GULF  OF  MEXICO.  LA. 

(N)  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  -  GULF  OUTLET,  LA 

(N)  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  OUTLETS  AT  VENICE,  LA 

(N)  RED  RIVER  WATERWAY  -  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  TO  SHREVEPORT, . 

REMOVAL  OF  AQUATIC  GROWTH.  LA 

(FC)  WALLACE  LAKE,  LA 

MARYLAND 

(N)  BALTIMORE  HARBOR  (DRIFT  REMOVAL) ,  MD 

(N)  BALTIMORE  HARBOR  (PREVENTION  OF  OBSTRUCTIVE  DEPOSITS). 

(N)  BALTIMORE  HARBOR  AND  CHANNELS.  MD  &  VA 

(N)  BROAD  CREEK,  MD 

(N)  CHESTER  RIVER,  MD 

(FC)  CUMBERLAND,  MD  AND  RIDGELEY,  WV 

(N)  HERRING  BAY  AND  ROCKHOLD  CREEK.  MD 

(N)  HONGA  RIVER  AND  TAR  BAY,  MD 

(N)  ISLAND  CREEK  ST  GEORGE  ISLAND,  MD 

(FC)  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH  LAKE.  MD  &  WV ''.... 

(N)  NANTICOKE  RIVER  NORTHWEST  FORK.  MD 

(N)  NORTHEAST  RIVER,  MD 

(N)  OCEAN  CITY  HARBOR  AND  INLET  AND  SINEPUXENT  BAY.  MD 

(N)  RHODES  POINT  TO  TYLERTON.  MD 

(N)  SLAUGHTER  CREEK,  MD 

(N)  TRED  AVON  RIVER.  MD 

(N)  WICOMICO  RIVER.  MD 

'  MASSACHUSETTS 

(FC)  BARRE  FALLS  DAM,  W/^ 

(FC)  BIRCH  HILL  DAM.  MA 

(FC)  BUFFUMVILLE  LAKE.  MA 

(N)  CAPE  COD  CANAL,  MA 

(FC)  CHARLES  RIVER  NATURAL  VALLEY  STORAGE  AREA.  MA 

( FC )  CONANT  BROOK  LAKE ,  MA 

(FC)  EAST  BRIMFIELD  LAKE.  MA 

(FC)  HODGES  VILLAGE  DAM.  MA 

(FC)  KNIGHTVILLE  DAM,  MA 

(FC)  LITTLEVILLE  LAKE.  MA 

(FC)  NEW  BEDFORD  FAIRHAVEN  ACUSHNET  HURRICANE  BARRIER.  MA.. 

(FC)  TULLY  LAKE.  MA 

(FC)  WEST  HILL  DAM,  MA 

(FC)  WESTVILLE  LAKE,  MA 

I 

MICHIGAN 

(N)  ARCADIA  HARBOR ,  MI 

(N)  BOLLES  HARBOR,  MI 

(N)  CHANNELS  IN  LAKE  ST  CLAIR,  MI 

(N)  CHARLEVOIX  HARBOR,  MI 

(N)  DETROIT  RIVER,  MI 

FLINT  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL.  MI 

(N)  FRANKFORT  HARBOR,  MI 

( N )  GRAND  HAVEN  HARBOR ,  MI 

(N)  GRELICKVILLE,  MI 

(N)  HARBOR  BEACH  HARBOR.  MI 

(N)  HOLLAND  HARBOR,  MI 

^N)  INLAND  ROUTE,  MI 


6,150.000 

9,150.000 

815.000 

815.000 

431 .000 

431 .000 

25.000 

25.000 

940.000 

940,000 

115.000 

1 1 5 . 000 

9,176.000 

9.176.000 

1  ,860.000 

1.860,000 

13.795.000 

13,795,000 

2.250.000 

2,250,000 

301 ,000 

301 ,000 

49,000 

49,000 

1 ,525,000 

1,525,000 

40.470,000 

42.970,000 

12,810,000 

12.810,000 

2,470,000 

2,470,000 

5,908,000 

5.908,000 

1 ,698,000 

1 .698.000 

184,000 

184,000 

371.000 

371 ,000 

431 .000 

431.000 

10.470.000 

10.470.000 

45.000 

45.000 

350.000 

350.000 

94.000 

94.000 

66.000 

66.000 

820.000 

820,000 

45.000 

45,000 

1 .318.000 

1 .318.000 

40.000 

40.000 

55.000 

55.000 

67.000 

67.000 

403.000 

403,000 

380,000 

380,000 

69,000 

69,000 

633.000 

633.000 

362.000 

362,000 

302.000 

302,000 

441 ,000 

441 ,000 

9.731.000 

9,731 ,000 

177.000 

177,000 

153.000 

153,000 

333,000 

333.000 

348.000 

348.000 

439.000 

439.000 

414.000 

414.000 

198.000 

198.000 

428.000 

428.000 

435.000 

435.000 

453.000 

453.000 

49.000 

49.000 

50.000 

50.000 

218.000 

218.000 

556.000 

556.000 

3.577.000 

3.577.000 



2.500.000 

798.000 

798.000 

930.000 

930.000 

119.000 

119.000 

80.000 

80.000 

488.000 

488.000 

44,000 

44 , 000 
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~  752  000  752,000 

(N)     KEWEENAW  WATERWAY.  Ml 126*000  126.000 

(N)     LAC  LA  BELLE .MI  1 23 ! 000  1 23 . 000 

(N)     LELAND  HARBOR,  MI 165  000  165.000 

(N)     LITTLE  LAKE  HARBOR  MI 2.563:000  2.563,000 

(N)     LUDINGTON  HARBOR ,  MI 252  000  252 , 000 

(N)     MANISTEE  HARBOR ,  MI 1  92 '  000  1 92  .  000 

(N)     MENOMINEE  HARBOR.  MI  &  WI 1451000  1.451,000 

(N)     MONROE  HARBOR,  MI '164*000  164.000 

(N)     MUSKEGON  HARBOR ,  MI 99 ' 000  99 . 000 

(N)     NEW  BUFFALO  HARBOR.  MI 3  544*000  3.544,000 

(N)     ONTONAGON  HARBOR.  MI 144*000  144,000 

(N)     PENTWATER  HARBOR,  MI... 942*000  942,000 

(N)     PRESQUE  ISLE  HARBOR.  MI T35 ' 000  1 35 . 000 

(N)     ROUGE  RIVER,  MI 2  675!oOO  2.675,000 

(N)     SAGINAW  RIVER.  MI ;  *  AA;:.;."  ; 300  000  300.000 

(N     SAGINAW  RIVER.  MI  (DIKE  DISPOSAL  . 13  000  13  000 

(FC)    SEBEWAING  RIVER  (ICE  JAM  REMOVAL).  MI m2*§S5  1  142:OO0 

(N)     SOUTH  HAVEN  HARBOR.  MI 1003:000  1.003.000 

(N)     ST  CLAIR  RIVER.  MI  '  90  000  90.000 

(N)     ST  JAMES  HARBOR.  MI 1210  000  1.210,000 

(N)     ST  JOSEPH  HARBOR  MI 15  15  000  15115,000 

(MP)    ST  MARYS  RIVER ,  MI i  o .  .  .  o  .  uuu 

MINNESOTA 

(FC)         BIGSTONE    LAKE   WHETSTONE    RIVER,    MN    &    SD jll'oOO  4    2lo*000 

(N)           DULUTH    -    SUPERIOR   HARBOR,    MN    &  WI *?7?'SSS  *?71    000 

(N)           GRAND  MARAIS   HARBOR.    MN a;wAo' •«:, 7qK'nQ0  796*000 

(FC)         LAC   QUI    PARLE    LAKES.    MINNESOTA   RIVER.    MN IJl'SSS  MS.OOO 

(N)           MINNESOTA   RIVER.    MN 1362*000  1,362,000 

(FC)         ORWELL   LAKE.    MN 177000  177.000 

\'uV  SiiE^0IRs'ArHEXSwAiERS-6F-Miiiiisippi-R^  2.9961000  2.996.000 

SAUK    LAKE ,    MN 

MISSISSIPPI 

(N)    BILOXI  HARBOR.  MS 838.000  838  000 

(N)     CLAIBORNE  COUNTY  PORT.  MS..... 592*000  592.000 

(FC)    EAST  FORK,  TOMBIGBEE  RIVER.  MS 2  146*000  2.145  000 

(N)     GULFPORT  HARBOR,  MS..... 65000  165.000 

(N)     MOUTH  OF  YAZOO  RIVER.  MS Hi  000  1.431  000 

(FC)    OKATIBBEE  LAKE   MS... 3606*000  3,606,000 

(N)     PASCAGOU LA  HARBOR,  MS J.ouo.uuu  693  000 

PASS  CHRISTIAN  HARBOR.  MS 970  000  270*000 

(N)     PEARL  RIVER,  MS  &  LA iosioOO  403*.000 

(N)     ROSEDALE  HARBOR.  MS 79  000  79.000 

(N)    YAZOO  RIVER.  MS /a.uuu 

MISSOURI 

(N)     CARUTHERSVILLE  HARBOR,  MO .•:^A--.;A Aqq?'oQO  4  993*000 

(MP)    CLARENCE  CANNON  DAM  AND  MARK  TWAIN  LAKE.  MO Mlo'oOO  2*550000 

(FC)    CLEARWATER  LAKE.  MO •• flflTROOO  8*815  000 

MP    HARRY  S  TRUMAN  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  MO ®'|i?'SSS  '84T*000 

(FC)    LITTLE  BLUE  RIVER  U^KES.  MO 663*000  663:000 

\'^V  M?si  ?KfRV^iEN"?Ai0-AN6-M0-RivERS:-M6-i-iL-(RE6-^  M.SSsioOO  l^^fB-OOO 

NEW  MADRID  COUNTY  HARBOR  .MO i  cqc  noo  1  695  *  000 

(FC)    POMME  DE  TERRE  LAKE.  MO ■o7i*§S§  \    Oll'.OOO 

(FC)    SMITHVILLE  LAKE.  MO ;-,AA--;.A on^ '  non  202  000 

(N)     SOUTHEAST  MISSOURI  PORT.  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  MO 202,000  ^ ^lUlooO 

(MP)    STOCKTON  LAKE.  MO 4660000  4  660  000 

(MP)    TABLE  ROCK  LAKE,  MO 17*000  17  000 

(FC)    UNION  LAKE,  MO 0*000  10.000 

(FC)    WAPPAPELLO  LAKE.  MO 1D.0UU  lu.uuu 

MONTANA 

(MP)         FT   PECK    DAM   AND    LAKE.    MT....     5'409'SSS  MSI'SoS 

(MP)         LIBBY   DAM,    UVKE   KOOCANUSA.    MT 7.409.000  /.Aua.uuu 
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PROJECT  TITLE 
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NEBRASKA 

GAVINS  POINT  DAM,  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  LAKE.  NE  &  SD 

HARLAN  COUNTY  LAKE .  NE 

MISSOURI  NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL  RIVER.  NE  &  SD 

MISSOURI  R  MASTER  WTR  CONTROL  MANUAL.  NE.  lA.  KS.  MO, 

PAPILLION  CREEK  &  TRIBUTARIES  LAKES.  NE 

SALT  CREEK  AND  TRIBUTARIES.  NE 


NEVADA 


MARTIS  CREEK  LAKE.  NV  &  CA 

PINE  AND  MATHEWS  CANYONS  LAKES,  NV. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BLACKWATER  DAM .  NH 

EDWARD  MACDOWELL  LAKE,  NH 

FRANKLIN  FALLS  DAM,  NH 

HOPKINTON  -  EVERETT  LAKES.  NH 

OTTER  BROOK  LAKE ,  NH 

SURRY  MOUNTAIN  LAKE,  NH 


NEW  JERSEY 


BARNEGAT  INLET,  NJ 

COLD  SPRING  INLET,  NJ 

DELAWARE  RIVER,  PHILADELPHIA  TO  THE  SEA.  NJ .  PA  &  DE, 

DELAWARE  RIVER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA  TO  TRENTON.  NJ 

MAURICE  RIVER,  NJ '■• 

NEW  JERSEY  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY.  NJ 

NEWARK  BAY,  HACKENSACK  AND  PASSAIC  RIVER,  NJ 

RARITAN  RIVER  TO  ARTHUR  KILL  CUT-OFF,  NJ 

RARITAN  RIVER,  NJ ■ 


NEW  MEXICO 


ABIQUIU  DAM,  NM 

COCHITI  LAKE,  NM 

CONCHAS  LAKE,  NM 

GALISTEO  DAM,  NM .  .  .  . 
JEMEZ  CANYON  DAM,  NM 
SANTA  ROSA  DAM  AND  LAKE.  NM 
TWO  RIVERS  DAM.  NM 


NEW  YORK 


ALMOND  LAKE ,  NY 

ARKPORT  DAM .  NY 

BAY  RIDGE  AND  RED  HOOK  CHANNELS.  NY 

BLACK  ROCK  CHANNEL  AND  TONAWANDA  HARBOR.  NY 

BUFFALO  HARBOR ,  NY 

BUTTERMILK  CHANNEL,  NY 

EAST  RIVER,  NY 

EAST  ROCKAWAY  INLET.  NY • 

EAST  SIDNEY  LAKE,  NY • 

EASTCHESTER  CREEK,  NY • 

FIRE  ISLAND  TO  JONES  INLET.  NY 

HUDSON  RIVER  CHANNEL.  NY 

HUDSON  RIVER ,  NY 

JAMAICA  BAY ,  NY 

JONES  INLET ,  NY 

LAKE  MONTAUK  HARBOR .  NY 

MT  MORRIS  LAKE,  NY 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY  CHANNELS.  NY 

NEW  YORK  HARBOR  (DRIFT  REMOVAL).  NY  &  NJ 

NEW  YORK  HARBOR  (PREVENTION  OF  OBSTRUCTIVE  DEPOSITS), 

NEW  YORK  HARBOR .  NY 

PORTCHESTER  HARBOR .  NY 

ROCHESTER  HARBOR ,  NY 
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5,778.000 

5,778.000 

1 .632,000 

1 .632.000 



200.000 

1 .000,000 

1.000.000 

594.000 

594.000 

688.000 

688.000 

405,000 

405,000 

276.000 

276.000 

400.000 

400.000 

377.000 

377.000 

689.000 

689.000 

1  .023.000 

1 .023.000 

445.000 

445.000 

442.000 

442.000 

1 .050.000 

1 .050.000 

826.000 

826.000 

12.669.000 

12.669.000 

260.000 

260.000 

— -. 

1 .500.000 

3.007.000 

3.007.000 

1.420.000 

1.420,000 

60.000 

60.000 

700.000 

700.000 

1 .245,000 

1 .245,000 

1,739.000 

1 ,739,000 

866.000 

866.000 

271 .000 

271 .000 

849,000 

849.000 

799.000 

799.000 

327.000 

327.000 

356.000 

356.000 

188.000 

188,000 

495.000 

495,000 

1 .435.000 

1,435.000 

585.000 

585.000 

50.000 

50.000 

195.000 

195.000 

1 .258.000 

1 .258.000 

351,000 

351 ,000 

70,000 

70,000 

1 ,870.000 

1 .870.000 

940.000 

940,000 

2.127.000 

2.127.000 

500,000 

500.000 

1 .000.000 

1  .000,000 

60.000 

60.000 

1 .366.000 

1 .366.000 

2.050.000 

2.050.000 

4.470,000 

4.470,000 

740,000 

740.000 

5,734,000 

5.734.000 

295,000 

295,000 

92,000 

92.000 
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TYPE  OF                  PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET 

PROJECT  ESTIMATE  CONFERENCE 

(N)  SHINNECOCK  INLET,  NY 100,000  1°°'°°° 

(FC)  SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS.  NY 692,000  692,000 

(FC)  WHITNEY  POINT  LAKE,  NY 489,000  489,000 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

(N)  ATLANTIC  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY,  NC 6,117.000  6.117.000 

(FC)  B  EVERETT  JORDAN  DAM  AND  LAKE.  NC 1,133,000  1.133.000 

(N)  BEAUFORT  HARBOR,  NC 378,000  2Z2'2S2 

(N)  BOGUE  INLET  AND  CHANNEL.  NC 1,000,000  1.000,000 

(N)  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER  ABOVE  WILMINGTON.  NC 598.000  700.000 

iN)  CAROLINA  BEACH  INLET.  NC 571 .000  5Zl'552 

(FC)  FALLS  LAKE,  NC 987,000  ^87,000 

(N)  LOCKWOODS  FOLLY  RIVER,  NC 924,000  924,000 

(N)  MANTEO  (SHALLOWBAG)  BAY,  NC 6,103,000  6.103.000 

(N)  MASONBORO  INLET  AND  CONNECTING  CHANNELS.  NC 1.500,000  2.500,000 

(N)  MOREHEAD  CITY  HARBOR.  NC 2.595,000  2.595,000 

(N)  NEW  RIVER  INLET.  NC 950,000  25°'°°° 

(N)  OCRACOKE  INLET,  NC 278,000  ^78,000 

(FC)  W  KERR  SCOTT  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR,  NC 1,670,000  1,670,000 

(N)  WILMINGTON  HARBOR,  NC 6,203,000  6,203.000 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

(FC)  BOWMAN  HALEY  LAKE,  NO 251 ,000  251 .000 

(MP)  GARRISON  DAM.  LAKE  SAKAKAWEA.  ND 9,098,000  9,148,000 

(FC)  HOMME  LAKE,  ND 243,000  243,000 

(FC)  LAKE  ASHTABULA  AND  BALDHILL  DAM,  ND 955,000  955.000 

(FC)  PIPESTEM  LAKE.  ND 361 ,000  361 ,000 

( FC)  SOURIS  RIVER .  ND 96 . 000  96 . 000 

OHIO 

(FC)  ALUM  CREEK  LAKE,  OH 1.826,000  1,826,000 

(N)  ASHTABULA  HARBOR.  OH 2,155,000  2.155.000 

(FC)  BERLIN  LAKE.  OH 1.575.000  1.575.000 

(FC)  CAESAR  CREEK  LAKE.  OH 713.000  713.000 

(FC)  CLARENCE  J  BROWN  DAM.  OH 490,000  490,000 

(N)  CLEVELAND  HARBOR.  OH 4,868,000  4,868.000 

<N)  CONNEAUT  HARBOR ,  OH 677 , 000  677 , 000 

( FC)  DEER  CREEK  LAKE ,  OH 1 . 766 , 000  1 . 766 . 000 

(FC)  DEUVWARE  LAKE,  OH 1.677,000  1,677.000 

(FC)  DILLON  LAKE.  OH 1.694.000  1.694,000 

(N)  FAIRPORT  HARBOR,  OH 1,185.000  1,185,000 

(N)  HURON  HARBOR ,  OH 867 , 000  867 . 000 

(N)  LORAIN  HARBOR.  OH 437,000  437.000 

(FC)  MASSILLON  LOCAL  PROTECTION  PROJECT.  OH 25,000  25.000 

(FC)  MICHAEL  J  KIRWAN  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  OH 926,000  926,000 

(FC)  MOSQUITO  CREEK  LAKE.  OH 612,000  612.000 

(FC)  MUSKINGUM  RIVER  LAKES,  OH 6,170,000  6,170.000 

(FC)  NORTH  BRANCH  KOKOSING  RIVER  LAKE,  OH 244,000  244.000 

(FC)  PAINT  CREEK  LAKE,  OH 1.795,000  1.795.000 

(FC)  ROSEVILLE  LOCAL  PROTECTION  PROJECT.  OH 30,000  30.000 

(N)  SANDUSKY  HARBOR,  OH 963,000  963.000 

(N)  TOLEDO  HARBOR.  OH 6,896,000  7,896.000 

(FC)  TOM  JENKINS  DAM,  OH 269,000  269,000 

(FC)  WEST  FORK  OF  MILL  CREEK  LAKE,  OH 387,000  387.000 

(FC)  WILLIAM  H  HARSHA  LAKE.  OH 640.000  640.000 

OKLAHOMA 

(FC)  ARCADIA  LAKE,  OK 343,000  343.000 

(FC)  BIRCH  LAKE,  OK 653,000  653.000 

(MP)  BROKEN  BOW  LAKE.  OK 1,413,000  1,413.000 

(FC)  CANDY  LAKE,  OK 25,000  25.000 

(FC)  CANTON  LAKE,  OK 1,343,000  1,343.000 

(FC)  COPAN  LAKE,  OK 638,000  638,000 

(MP)  EUFAULA  IJ^KE,  OK 4,262,000  4,262.000 

(MP)  FORT  GIBSON  LAKE.  OK 2,868,000  2.868.000 

(FC)  FORT  SUPPLY  LAKE.  OK 678.000  678.000 

(FC)  GREAT  SALT  PLAINS  LAKE.  OK 335,000  335,000 

( FC )  HEYBURN  LAKE ,  OK 657 , 000  657 , 000 

(FC)  HUGO  LAKE,  OK 1,293,000  1,293,000 

(FC)  HULAH  LAKE,  OK 400,000  400,000 
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HZe^J,  ''''''''   '''^^  E^Tmjl CON_FERENCE 

!S?!  i;??sVSNi'LAKE:-6K: ::::::::::::::::::;:: :::::::::::::::  \-'£'S  V£'S 

(FC)    OOLOGAH  LAKE,  OK '^a^'SSS  487'000 

(FC)    OPTIMA  LAKE   OK          4B/,UUU  ao/.uuu 

(FC)    PENSACOLA  reservoir'-  LAKE  OF  THE  CHEROKEES,  OK ,,-,f'Snn  ^^■y^'nnn 

I  cr\            DTKIPrnFFKIAKP   DK                        1.121.UUU  l.izl.  uuu 

(£p)    R^giRT  S  KeSS  LOCK  An6-6Ai^-An6-RESERVOIRS.  OK 2.861,000  2,861,000 

(FC)    SARDIS  LAKE,  OK nftq'SSS  1  089000 

(FC)    SKIATOOK  LAKE,  OK o'offl'SSS  i'fi?!  000 

(MP)    TENKILLER  FERRY  LAKE,  OK J'oi^'SSo  ^iif'oOO 

( FC)    WAURIKA  LAKE .  OK 1-202 .000  1 .202 .000 

(MP)    WEBBERS  FALLS  LOCK  AND  DAM.  OK 2,499,000  2.499,000 

(FC)    WISTER  LAKE,  OK 747,000  747.000 

OREGON 

(FC)    APPLEGATE  LAKE,  OR o|q'nnn  Itl'mo 

(FC)    BLUE  RIVER  LAKE   OR        259.000  23y,UUU 

(MP)    BONNEVILLE  LOCK  '  AND  '  DAm!  '  6r' 8.'wa! 16,200,000  16,200,000 

(N)     CHETCO  RIVER   OR 677,000  677,000 

(N)  COLUMBIA  &  LWR  WILLAMETTE  R  BLW  VANCOUVER,  WA  &  PORTLA  8,817,000  8.817,000 

(N)     COLUMBIA  RIVER  AT  THE  MOUTH,  OR  &  WA 9,006,000  9.006,000 

(N)  COLUMBIA  RIVER  BETWEEN  VANCOUVER,  WA  AND  THE  DALLES,  0  3^^°°°  .  lln'nnn 

(N'\             COOS  BAY   OR          5,470,000  5, 4/0,  UUU 

K     cSSSiKe'r?Ser:  or 405,000  405.000 

(FC)    COTTAGE  GROVE  LAKE,  OR ?o?'oS2  1  ?o?'oOO 

(MP)    COUGAR  LAKE,  OR 1,101,000  1,101,000 

(N)     DEPOE  BAY.  or ,  ,cn  nnn  9  Tfin'nnn 

(MP)    DETROIT  LAKE,  OR ^'l^S'SSS  639*000 

(FC)    DORENA  LAKE.  OR f ^o ' 222  Ino'nnn 

FC)    FALL  CREEK  LAKE,  OR 508,000  508,000 

(FC)    FERN  RIDGE  LAKE.  OR ocfn'nnn  9  fitn  SnS 

(MP)    GREEN  PETER  -  FOSTER  LAKES.  OR ^'Il^'nnn  'lifi'SSS 

(MP)    HILLS  CREEK  LAKE.  OR ,np?n'nnn  9nK?n'nno 

(MP)    JOHN  DAY  LOCK  AND  DAM.  OR  &  WA 2°'^l?'22n  A'tli'nnn 

(MP)    LOOKOUT  POINT  LAKE,  OR t'II^SSS  a'lla'S 

(MP)    LOST  CREEK  LAKE,  OR ^fo^2nn  o'^^rnnn 

(MP)    MCNARY  LOCK  AND  DAM,  OR  &  WA ^'ili'nnn  ooKnnn 

(N)     PORT  ORFORD.  OR 7?|'§2S  "I'SSS 

(N)     ROGUE  RIVER,  OR V-A'ann  733000 

(N)     SIUSLAW  RIVER,  OR ^?T'Sm  13000 

(N)     SKIPANON  CHANNEL.  OR -^m'SSn  1  301  000 

(N)     UMPQUA  RIVER,  OR ^'oSI'nnn  HR^'ooO 

(N)     WILLAMETTE  RIVER  AT  WILLAMETTE  FALLS,  OR ??n'nno  ^^n'nnn 

(FC)    WILLOW  CREEK  LAKE.  OR ,con'nnn  lS?o'oOO 

(N)     YAQUINA  BAY  AND  HARBOR.  OR 1,520,000  1,520,000 

I  PENNSYLVANIA 

(N)     ALLEGHENY  RIVER.  PA ^"'^IS'SSS  ^ ° ' Slo ' SSS 

(FC)    ALVIN  R  BUSH  DAM,  PA wo '  nnn  W2'oOO 

(FC)    AYLESWORTH  CREEK  LAKE,  PA io^nnn  932000 

(FC)    BELTZVILLE  LAKE,  PA Ior'SSS  1  ^Is  000 

(FC)    BLUE  MARSH  LAKE.  PA '^fJ'Sm  's^roOO 

(FC)    CONEMAUGH  RIVER  LAKE.  PA iiJ'SSS  '398000 

(FC)    COWANESQUE  LAKE.  PA 'n^q'SSn  1059000 

(FC)    CROOKED  CREEK  LAKE,  FA J 'Sq^'SSS  '497000 

(FC)    CURWENSVILLE  LAKE,  PA aol'nnn  qqI'oOO 

(FC)    EAST  BRANCH  CLARION  RIVER  LAKE,  PA ^!n'nnn  In'nnn 

(N)     ERIE  HARBOR,  PA ccq  '  nnn  «;fiq'oOO 

(FC)    FOSTER  JOSEPH  BAYERS  DAM,  PA 569.000  559.000 

(FC)    FRANCIS  E  WALTER  DAM.  PA ?!^2nS  ^^7"nnS 

(FC)    GENERAL  EDGAR  JADWIN  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  PA ^^'222  i  ononnn 

(FC)    JOHNSTOWN   PA               ' .909,000  1 , sua, uuu 

(FC)    KINZUA  DAM  ANd'aLLEGHENy'rESERVOIR.  PA 1,493,000  ]'f?^22n 

(FC)    LOYALHANNA  LAKE,  PA ^•i??'222  nc^'nnn 

FC    MAHONING  CREEK  LAKE,  PA li'S^n'mS  le'S?^'??? 

(N)     MONONGAHELA  RIVER,  PA ^^•°Z9'222  'V>A'nnn 

(FC)    PROMPTON  LAKE,  PA 524.000  524.000 

(FC)    PUNXSUTAWNEY,  pa .il-nnn  2  583000 

(FC)    RAYSTOWN  LAKE,  PA ?'lq?'S  '  ^95000 

(N)     SCHUYLKILL  RIVER,  PA 1.395.000  ."^ys.UUU 
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(FC)  SHENANGO  RIVER  LAKE,  PA ^'Z^f'SSS  ^ 'Itl'nnn 

FC  STILLWATER  LAKE,  PA ,  295,000  295,000 

FC  TIOGA-HAMMOND  LAKES,  PA '^^9,000  '^^a.OOO 

(FC)  TIONESTA  LAKE.  PA ''tJ^'SSS  ' til' 000 

(FC)  UNION  CITY  LAKE,  PA ^f^nnn  5s^SSS 

(FC)  WOODCOCK  CREEK  LAKE,  PA ^"'222  ^l^SnS 

(FC)  YORK  INDIAN  ROCK  DAM,  PA *S^  222  ifon'SSS 

(FC)  YOUGHIOGHENY  RIVER  LAKE,  PA 1.800,000  1,800,000 

PUERTO  RICO 

(N)  SAN  JUAN  HARBOR,  PR 1,355,000  1,355,000 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

(N)  ATLANTIC  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY,  SC 2,092,000  2.092,000 

(N)  BROOKGREEN  GARDEN  CANAL,  SC 5,000  „,..^222 

(N)  CHARLESTON  HARBOR,  SC 3,615.000  3,615,000 

(N)  COOPER  RIVER,  CHARLESTON  HARBOR,  SC 3,574.000  3,574,000 

N)  FOLLY  RIVER,  SC 320,000  320,000 

(N)  GEORGETOWN  HARBOR.  SC 3,070,000  3,070,000 

(N)  JEREMY  CREEK,  SC 3,000  ,,r'222 

(N)  LITTLE  RIVER  INLET,  SC  &  NC 111,000  Ul'222 

(N)  MURRELLS  INLET,  SC ,93'222  .  -,?^222 

(N)  PORT  ROYAL  HARBOR,  SC 1,714,000  ''^if'222 

(N)  SHIPYARD  RIVER,  SC 35,000  35,000 

(N)  TOWN  CREEK.  SC 540,000  540,000 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

(MP)  BIG  BEND  DAM  -  LAKE  SHARPE ,  SD 5  ,  980  .  000  5  .  980 .  000 

(FC)  COLD  BROOK  LAKE,  SD 182.000  182.000 

(FC)  COTTONWOOD  SPRINGS  LAKE,  SD 165,000  125'222 

(MP)  FT  RANDALL  DAM  -  LAKE  FRANCIS  CASE,  SD 9,986.000  9.986.000 

(FC)  LAKE  TRAVERSE.  SD  &  MN 581.000  „55i'222 

(MP)  OAHE  DAM  -  LAKE  OAHE.  SD  &  ND 9.689.000  9.689.000 

TENNESSEE 

(MP)  CENTER  HILL  LAKE.  TN 7.533.000  7.618.000 

(MP)  CHEATHAM  LOCK  AND  DAM.  TN 4.905.000  4.905.000 

(MP)  CORDELL  HULL  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  TN 4.454.000  4.454.000 

(MP)  DALE  HOLLOW  LAKE .  TN 3 . 487 , 000  3 . 487 . 000 

(MP)  J  PERCY  PRIEST  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  TN 2,640.000  2.695.000 

(MP)  OLD  HICKORY  LOCK  AND  DAM.  TN 4.920.000  4.920.000 

(N)  TENNESSEE  RIVER.  TN 13.472.000  13.472,000 

(N)  WOLF  RIVER  HARBOR,  TN 698,000  698,000 

TEXAS 

(FC)  AQUILLA  LAKE.  TX 973.000  973.000 

(FC)  ARKANSAS  -  RED  RIVER  CHLORIDE  CONTROL  -  AREA  VIII.  TX.  956.000  956.000 

(FC)  BARDWELL  LAKE.  TX 2.080,000  2,080.000 

(FC)  BELTON  LAKE.  TX 3.267.000  3.267.000 

(FC)  BENBROOK  L^KE.  TX 2.459.000  2.459.000 

(N)  BRAZOS  ISLAND  HARBOR.  TX 1.187.000  1.187,000 

(FC)  BUFFALO  BAYOU  AND  TRIBUTARIES.  TX 2.182,000  2,182,000 

(FC)  CANYON  LAKE,  TX 1.378,000  1,378,000 

(N)  CHANNEL  TO  HARLINGEN.  TX 340,000  340.000 

(FC)  COOPER  LAKE  AND  CHANNELS.  TX 1 .034.000  1 .034.000 

(N)  CORPUS  CHRISTI  SHIP  CHANNEL.  TX 10.315.000  10.315.000 

(MP)  DENISON  DAM  -  LAKE  TEXOMA.  TX 6.045.000  6.045.000 

(FC)  ESTELLINE  SPRINGS  EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECT.  TX 3.000  3.000 

(FC)  FERRELLS  BRIDGE  DAM  -  LAKE  O'THE  PINES.  TX 1.833.000  1.833.000 

(N)  FREEPORT  HARBOR ,  TX 5.458. 000  5 . 458 . 000 

(N)  GALVESTON  HARBOR  AND  CHANNEL.  TX 3.614.000  3.614.000 

(M)  GIWW  -  CHANNEL  TO  VICTORIA.  TX 1.607.000  1.607,000 

(N)  GIWW  -  CHOCOLATE  BAYOU.  TX 1.570.000  1.570.000 

(FC)  GRANGER  DAM  AND  LAKE.  TX 1.287.000  1.287.000 

(FC)  GRAPEVINE  LAKE.  TX 1.947.000  1.947.000 

(N)  GREENS  BAYOU  CHANNEL.  TX 400.000  400.000 

(N)  GULF  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY.  TX 13.476.000  13.476.000 

( FC )  HORDS  CREEK  LAKE .  TX 983 . 000  .983 , 000 
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PROJECT  ESTIMATE  CONFERENCE 

(N)  HOUSTON  SHIP  CHANNEL.  TX 11.034.000  11.034,000 

FC)  JOE  POOL  LAKE.  TX 1  'S^^OOO  ^  '029.000 

FC  LAKE  KEMP,  TX ^  i^°'°°2  o  119,'nnn 

(FC)  LAVON  LAKE,  TX ?'f??'SSS  l^ll^^^OOO 

(FC)  LEWI SVILLE  DAM,  TX l'VA'9.?,n  ^5^c'2SS 

(N)  MATAGORDA  SHIP  CHANNEL.  TX 3,445,000  3,445,000 

(N)  MOUTH  OF  THE  COLORADO  RIVER,  TX 1,470,000  1,470,000 

(FC)  NAVARRO  MILLS  LAKE.  TX 1,219.000  1.219.000 

(FC)  NORTH  SAN  GABRIEL  DAM  AND  LAKE  GEORGETOWN.  TX 1.187.000  1,187.000 

(FC)  0  C  FISHER  DAW  AND  LAKE.  TX ^•^Z^222  ^'tln'SSS 

FC  PAT  MAYSE  LAKE.  TX ^  «^°'222  .  of?'SSS 

FC  PROCTOR  LAKE.  TX I'lV.'?,?,?.  I'l^.l'nnn 

FC  RAY  ROBERTS  L^KE,  TX 3.342.000  3.342.000 

(N)  SABINE  -  NECHES  WATERWAY.  TX 10.045,000  10,045,000 

(MP)  SAM  RAYBURN  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  TX 4.326.000  5.326.000 

(FC)  SOMERVILLE  LAKE.  TX 2. 692. 000  2.ff2.°°° 

(FC)  STILLHOUSE  HOLLOW  DAM,  TX 1.585.000  1.585.000 

(MP)  TOWN  BLUFF  DA,V  -  B  A  STEINHAGEN  LAKE.  TX 1.788.000  1.788.000 

(N)  TRINITY  RIVER  &  TRIBUTARIES.  TX 1.500.000  1.500.000 

FC)  WACO  LAKE.  TX 2,599,000  2,599,000 

(FC)  WALLISVILLE  LAKE,  TX 501,000  !°1'°°° 

(MP)  WHITNEY  LAKE,  TX ^278.000  ^278. 000 

(FC)  WRIGHT  PATMAN  DAM  AND  LAKE.  TX .2.214.000  2.814.000 

VERMONT 

( FC)  BALL  MOUNTAIN  LAKE .  VT "^^^ '  222  ''^o  '  222 

(N)  NARROWS  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN.  VT  &  NY ■*2.000  c^«'222 

(FC)  NORTH  HARTLAND  LAKE.  VT 509.000  22:'222 

(FC)  NORTH  SPRINGFIELD  LAKE.  VT 584.000  ^ft'222 

(FC)  TOWNSHEND  LAKE,  VT ''^3. 000  ^",000 

(FC)  UNION  VILLAGE  DAM.  VT 463.000  463.000 

VIRGINIA 

(N)  APPOMATTOX  RIVER,  VA 281.000  ,281.000 

(N)  ATLANTIC  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY.  VA 3.366.000  3.366.000 

(N)  BROAD  CREEK,  VA l?^°°°  if^nnn 

(N)  CHANNEL  TO  NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA ^'*'^'°22  ,  Sfl'222 

(N)  CHINCOTEAGUE  INLET,  VA 1.065.000  .065.000 

(FC)  GATHRIGHT  DAM  AND  LAKE  MOOMAW.  VA 1,725,000  1.725,000 

(N)  HAMPTON  RDS.  NORFOLK  &  NEWPORT  NEWS  HBR.  VA  (DRIFT  REM  525.000  525.000 

(N)  HOSKINS  CREEK.  VA 511.000  511.000 
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PROJECT  _       _     

--—-- r  559.000  rr299 . ooo 

(N)  JAMES  RIVER  CHANNEL.  VA.  .............  • 7401000  7,401,000 

MP)  JOHN  H  KERR  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  VA&  NC J'^gioOO  1293  000 

(FC)  JOHN  W  FLANNAGAN  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  VA i^QOOO  2001000 

(N)  LITTLE  WICOMICO  RIVER,  VA 778*000  778.000 

(N)  LYNNHAVEN  INLET.  VA 400*000  400,000 

(N)  MONROE  BAY  AND  CREEK.  VA 429*000  429,000 

(N)  NANSEMOND  RIVER,  VA •  ;.■  AA;.;-A,'.At;wc  '  ncoAii-rci  '  '  w  lOo'oOO  100,000 

\h)  NORFOLK  HARBOR  (PREVENTION  OF  OBSTRUCTIVE  DEPOSITS),  V  7   g?'ggg  7,103  000 

N)  NORFOLK  HARBOR  AND  CHANNELS   VA. 339*000  339.000 

(FC)  NORTH  FORK  OF  POUND  RIVER  LAKE,  VA ioOOOO  400,000 

(N-)  PAGAN  RIVER.  VA 2  233*000  2.233,000 

(MP)  PHILPOTT  LAKE,  VA.  .....  ......  •• '  750OO  75,000 

N)  POTOMAC  RIVER  AT  ALEXANDRIA,  VA 309  000  309,000 

(N)  POTOMAC  RIVER  AT  MT  VERNON,  VA Jsi' 000  452:000 

(N)  RUDEE  INLET,  VA 30*000  30,000 

(N)  TANGIER  CHANNEL.  VA.. 174*000  174.000 

(N)  THIMBLE  SHOAL  CHANNEL,  VA......... 1  1 8  000  1,118,000 

N  WATERWAY  ON  THE  COAST  OF  VIRGINIA.  VA •gloSS  95  000 

N  WHITINGS  CREEK,  MIDDLESEX  CO,  VA H" 56o  155  000 

(N)  WILLOUGHBY  CHANNEL,  VA loo.uuu 

WASHINGTON 

(N)  ANACORTES  HARBOR,  WA 20.000  20.000 

(N)  BELLINGHAM  HARBOR,  WA ,c.^7'nnn  1S43700Q 

(MP)  CHIEF  JOSEPH  DAM.  WA ^^•^?I'SSn  '^a'nnn 

(N)  COLUMBIA  RIVER  AT  BAKER  BAY.  WA  i  OR .^S'°°°  clnSSS 

(MP)  COLUMBIA  RIVER  SYSTEM  OPERATION  REVIEW.  WA.  ID.  MT  &  0  640.000  5^°'°°° 

(N)  EVERETT  HARBOR  AND  SNOHOMISH  RIVER,  WA ^^°'°°°  ,  coS'SSS 

(N)  GRAYS  HARBOR  AND  CHEHALIS  RIVER.  WA ^'l^f'Snn  ' QA^ nnn 

(FC)  HOWARD  A  HANSON  DAM,  WA -,  fff'nnn  7  RfiTnoO 

(MP)  ICE  HARBOR  LOCK  AND  DAM.  WA I'ffl'nnn  ^'^filnnn 

(N)  LyVKE  WASHINGTON  SHIP  CANAL.  WA M"'222  M,Vnnn 

(MP)  LITTLE  GOOSE  LOCK  AND  DAM.  WA Mlo'nnn  ^'fififl'SSS 

(MP)  LOWER  GRANITE  LOCK  AND  DAM.  WA 5.668.000  5.668.000 

(MP)  LOWER  MONUMENTAL  LOCK  AND  DAM.  WA ^'I^l'SSS  'ici'nnn 

(FC)  MILL  CREEK  LAKE,  VIRGIL  B  BENNINGTON  LAKE.  WA 5"'°°°  5t?'Snn 

(FC)  MT  ST  HELENS.  WA coi'nnS  1  629000 

(FC)  MUD  MOUNTAIN  DAM.  WA '^oo'SSS  i^onnn 

(N)  PUGET  SOUND  AND  TRIBUTARY  WATERS.  WA ^'l^f'SSS  ^'lo^'nSn 

(N)  SEATTLE  HARBOR.  WA ^tt'nnn  ^lt^ 000 

(FC)  STILLAGUAMISH  RIVER.  WA iqo'SS  392*000 

(N)  SWINOMISH  CHANNEL.  WA ^!?'SnS  A7'nnn 

(FC)  TACOMA,  PUYALLUP  RIVER,  WA *Z'SSS  ,,  ico'nnn 

MP)  THE  DALLES  LOCK  AND  DAM,  WA  &  OR 11,169,000  11,169,000 

(N)  WATERWAY  CONNECTING  PORT  TOWNSEND  AND  OAK  BAY,  WA *^°°°  lo^'Son 

(N)  WILLAPA  RIVER  AND  HARBOR.  WA 125.000  125,000 
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TYPE  OF 
PROJECT 


PROJECT  TITLE 


BUDGET 
ESTIMATE 


CONFERENCE 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

(FC)  BEECH  FORK  LAKE,  WV 

(FC)  BLUESTONE  LAKE,  WV 

(FC)  BURNSVILLE  LAKE,  WV 

(FC)  EAST  LYNN  LAKE,  WV 

(N)  ELK  RIVER  HARBOR.  WV 

(FC)  ELKINS,  WV 

(N)  KANAWHA  RIVER  LOCKS  AND  DAMS,  WV 

(FC)  R  D  BAILEY  LAKE,  WV 

(FC)  STONEWALL  JACKSON  LAKE,  WV 

(FC)  SUMMERSVILLE  LAKE,  WV 

(FC)  SUTTON  LAKE.  WV 

( N )  TYGART  LAKE ,  WV 

WISCONSIN 

(N)  ASHLAND  HARBOR ,  WI 

(N)  BIG  SUAMICO  HARBOR,  WI 

(N)  CORNUCOPIA  HARBOR,  WI 

(FC)  EAU  GALLE  RIVER  LAKE  WISCONSIN,  WI 

(N)  FOX  RIVER,  WI 

(N)  GREEN  BAY  HARBOR ,  WI 

(N)  GREEN  BAY  HARBOR,  WI  (DIKE  DISPOSAL) 

(N)  KEWAUNEE  HARBOR .  WI 

(FC)  LA  FAROE  LAKE,  WI 

(N)  MANITOWOC  HARBOR,  WI 

(N)  MILWAUKEE  HARBOR,  WI 

(N)  PORT  WASHINGTON  HARBOR,  WI 

(N)  SAXON  HARBOR,  WI 

(N)  SHEBOYGAN  HARBOR,  WI 

( N )  STURGEON  BAY ,  WI 

(N)  TWO  RIVERS  HARBOR,  WI 

WYOMING 
(FC)    JACKSON  HOLE  LEVEES,  WY 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COASTAL  INLET  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

COST  SHARE  BEACH  DISPOSAL  (SECTION  933) 


935,000 

935,000 

2 

643,000 

3.643,000 

1 

421 ,000 

1,421 ,000 

946,000 

946,000 

18,000 

18,000 

31 ,000 

31 ,000 

11 

509,000 

11 ,509,000 

1 

234,000 

1 .234,000 

938,000 

938,000 

1 

,243,000 

1 ,243,000 

2 

,832,000 

2.832,000 

1 

,370,000 

1 .370.000 

265,000 

265.000 

184,000 

184.000 

207,000 

207.000 

477,000 

477,000 

2 

,781,000 

2,781,000 

1 

,833,000 

1 ,833,000 

30,000 

30,000 

290,000 

290,000 

70,000 

70.000 

775,000 

775,000 

2 

,874,000 

2,874,000 

259,000 

259,000 

132,000 

132,000 

793,000 

793,000 

326,000 

326,000 

86,000 

86,000 

1 

,015,000 

1,015,000 

3 

,500,000 

3.500.000 

600,000 

600.000 
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TYPE  OF                   PROJECT  TITLE  BUDGET 

PROJECT  ESTIMATE  CONFERENCE 

DREDGING  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  3 . 487 , 000  3 . 487 . 000 

ENVIRONMENTAL  DREDGING  (SECTION  312) —  750.000 

ENVIRONMENTAL  REVIEW  GUIDE  FOR  OPERATIONS  (ERGO) 4.000,000  4.000.000 

INSPECTION  OF  COMPLETED  WORKS 6.889,000  6,889.000 

MONITORING  OF  COMPLETED  COASTAL  PROJECTS 2,100.000  2.100.000 

NATIONAL  DAM  SAFETY  PROGRAM 20.000  20.000 

NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS  PROGRAM  (NEPP) 7.000.000  7,000.000 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  GRAVES  PROTECTION  AND  REPATRIATION 3.931.000  3.931.000 

PROJECT  CONDITION  SURVEYS 10,709,000  10,709.000 

PROTECTION.  CLEARING,  AND  STRAIGHTENING  OF  CHANNELS...  50,000  50,000 

REAL  TIME  WATER  CONTROL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 675.000  675.000 

RECREATION  PARTNERSHIP  INITIATIVES  (RPl) 400.000  400.000 

REMOVAL  OF  SUNKEN  VESSELS 1  .  000 .  000  1  .  000 .  000 

REPAIR.  EVALUATION.  MAINTENANCE  &  REHAB  RESEARCH 6.000.000  6.000.000 

RIVER  CONFLUENCE  ICE  RESEARCH 650.000  650,000 

SCHEDULING  RESERVOIR  OPERATIONS 3.200.000  3.200.000 

SURVEILLANCE  OF  NORTHERN  BOUNDARY  WATERS 3,764,000  3.764.000 

WATERBORNE  COMMERCE  STATISTICS 4.310,000  4,310.000 

WETLANDS  MITIGATION  BANKING  DEMONSTRATION  STUDY 335,000  335,000 

WETLANDS  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 5 ,  283  ,  000  5 ,  283  .  000 

REDUCTION  FOR  ANTICIPATED  SAVINGS  AND  SLIPPAGE -25.487,000  -35,480.000 

TOTAL.  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 1  .657.700.000    1  .688,990.000 

TYPE  OF  PROJECT: 

(N)     NAVIGATION 

(BE)    BEACH  EROSION  CONTROL 

(FC)    FLOOD  CONTROL 

(MP)    MULTIPURPOSE.  INCLUDING  POWER 
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TITLE  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Central  Utah  Project  Completion 

Account 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $24,770,000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project  Completion  Act  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $25,770,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Provides  that 
$14,920,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project  Completion  Act  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  activities  authorized  under 
title  II  of  the  Act  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $15,920,000  as  provided  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project  Completion  Act  shall  be  available  for 
feasibility  studies  of  alternatives  to  the 
Uintah  and  Upalco  Units. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage stricken  by  the  Senate  which  provides 
that  $500,000  of  the  funds  available  for  activi- 
ties authorized  under  title  II  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project  Completion  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Act. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
appropriates  $1,000,000  for  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  under  the  Central 
Utah  Project  Completion  Act. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

The  summary  tables  at  the  end  of  this  title 
set  forth  the  conference  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  appropriations,  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Additional  items  of  conference 
agreement  are  discussed  below. 

general  investigations 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $13,819,000 
for  General  Investigations  instead  of 
$13,109,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$14,409,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$1,000,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
undertake  studies  and  other  activities  to 
identify  opportunities  for  water  reclamation 
and  reuse  instead  of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by 


the  Senate.  Such  activities  include  the  San 
Francisco,  California,  Area  Water  Reclama- 
tion study  authorized  by  section  1611  of  Pub- 
lic Law  102-575  and  final  engineering  and  site 
preparation  for  the  project  proposed  by  Es- 
condido  for  the  Rincon  Del  Diablo  and 
Olivenhain  Municipal  Water  Districts  in  the 
San  Diego,  California,  area. 

construction  program 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates 
$464,423,000  for  Construction  Program  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $460,898,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $125,000  to  es- 
tablish a  Sacramento  River  Information 
Center  pursuant  to  section  3406(b)(16)  and 
section  3407(e)  of  Public  Law  102-575.  Such 
center  shall  operate  through  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization, under  terms  and  conditions  iden- 
tified by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The 
conferees  encourage  the  center  to  support 
educational  activities,  including  those  tar- 
geted toward  the  school  systems  and  the 
public  at  large,  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Central  Valley  aquatic  sys- 
tems and  resources. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $2,750,000  to 
help  resolve  the  fishery  problems  associated 
with  the  Glenn-Colusa  Irrigation  District's 
Hamilton  City  Pumping  Plant,  $750,000  of 
which  is  intended  to  reimburse  the  District 
for  extraordinary  expenditures  undertaken 
in  fiscal  year  1993,  with  the  approval  of  all 
concerned  Federal  and  State  agencies,  to 
make  emergency,  interim  retrofits  to  the 
District's  existing  fish  screen. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$5,000,000  for  the  San  Gabriel  Basin  Dem- 
onstration, California,  project  authorized  by 
section  1614  of  Public  Law  102-575  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $1,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  project  and  its 
peripheral  components  will  assist  Southern 
California  in  meeting  its  long-term  water 
needs  using  local  water  resources  which  are 
presently  contaminated  but  can  be  reclaimed 
through  conjunctive  use  and  treatment.  This 
cost-shared  project  will  produce  30,000,000 
gallons  per  day  of  potable  water.  The  con- 
ferees recognize  the  importance  of  such 
projects  in  meeting  the  goals  of  Public  Law 
102-575  regarding  water  quality  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  basin  as  a  water  storage  facility. 

In  lieu  of  the  language  contained  in  the 
House  and  Senate  reports  regarding  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion  Unit,  North  Dakota,  project, 
the  conferees  agree  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated are  to  carry  out  activities  authorized 
by  the  Garrison  Diversion  Reformation  Act 
of  1986,  Public  Law  99-294. 

The  conferees  agree  not  to  take  a  position 
on  the  acquisition  of  the  Lincoln  Ranch  in 
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Arizona  at  this  time.  If,  in  the  future,  acqui- 
sition of  the  Ranch  proves  feasible,  due  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  project. 

operation  and  maintenance 

The  conferees  direct  that  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  Operation  and  Maintenance 
may  be  used  for  the  Western  Water  Policy 
Review.  Funds  to  carry  out  the  Western 
Water  Policy  Review  have  been  provided 
under  General  Administrative  Expenses. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  up  to 
$2,000,000  fur  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
undertake  repairs  to  the  Corning  Canal, 
Thomes  Creek  Siphon  in  California.  The  con- 
ferees are  concerned,  however,  that  state  and 
local  interests  have  not  taken  sufficient  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  streambed  degradation 
impacting  the  siphon  crossings.  Therefore,  to 
prevent  future  damages,  the  Bureau  is  di- 
rected to  work  with  state  and  local  interests 
to  develop  a  plan  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  erosion  problem  jeopardizing  the  siphon 
operation  and  to  inform  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  of  the  progress  on  developing 
such  a  plan.  Any  further  repairs  caused  by 
streambed  degradation  attributable  to  grav- 
el mining  operations  on  Thomes  Creek  shall 
be  a  non-Federal  responsibility.  This  is  not 
intended  to  preclude  Bureau  participation  in 
a  long-term  solution  to  the  problem. 

bureau  of  recla.mation  loans  program 
account 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $12,900,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Loans  Pro- 
gram, excluding  administrative  expenses,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $11,563,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  conference 
agreement  also  provides  $600,000  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  Loan  Program  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Provides  a  loan  obliga- 
tion ceiling  of  $21,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $18,726,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

general  administrative  expenses 

The  amount  provided  for  General  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  includes  $2,000,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  initiate  the  West- 
ern Water  Policy  Review  authorized  in  title 
30  of  Public  Law  102-575. 

general  provisions 

Amendment  No.  27:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  amends  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reserve  Water 
Rights  Settlement  Act  of  1992. 
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PROJECT  TITLE 


GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

ARIZONA 

UPPER  SAN  PEDRO  RIVER  OPTIMIZATION  STUDY 

TUCSON/PHOENIX  WATER  CONSERVATION  AND  EXCHANGE  STUDY.. 

CALIFORNIA 

AMERICAN  RIVER  FOLSOM  SOUTH  OPTIMIZATION  STUDY 

DELTA  WATER  MANAGEMENT 

OFFSTREAM  STORAGE  INVESTIGATION 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  RICELANDS/WETUVNDS  CONJUNC.  USE  STUD 

SALTON  SEA  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  CONVEYANCE 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  COMPREHENSIVE  WATER 

PUTAH  CREEK  FLOW  OPTIMIZATION  INVESTIGATION 

COLORADO 

GRAND  VALLEY  PROJECT  WATER  CONSERVATION  STUDY  

UPPER  ARKANSAS  RIVER  BASIN  WATER  QUALITY  INVEST 

YAMPA  RIVER  WATER  SUPPLY  STUDY  

IDAHO 

IDAHO  RIVER  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 

MONTANA 

FORT  PECK  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

MUSSELSHELL  RIVER  WATER  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

WESTERN  MONTANA  WATER  CONSERVATION  STUDY 

NEW  MEXICO 

MIDDLE  RIO  GRANDE  ASSESSMENT/MGMT  STUDY 

PECOS  RIVER  BASIN  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

RIO  PUERCO  WATERSHED  SEDIMENTATION  &  WATER  QUALITY  STU 
SAN  JUAN  RIVER  -  GALLUP  WATER  SUPPLY  STUDY 

NEBRASKA 

PICK  SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN  PROGRAM.  PRAIRIE  BEND  UNIT.. 

OREGON 

CARLTON  LAKE  RESTORATION 

GRANDE  RONDE  WATER  OPTIMIZATION  STUDY 

JOSEPHINE  COUNTY  WATER  MGMT  IMPROVEMENT  STUDY 

NORTHWEST  OREGON  REGIONAL  WATER  SUPPLY  STUDY  

OREGON  STREAM  RESTORATION  PLANNING  STUDY 

OREGON  SUBBASIN  CONSERVATION  PLANNING 

OWYHEE  PROJECT  STORAGE  OPTIMIZATION  STUDY 

UPPER  DESCHUTES  RIV  BASIN  WATER  CONSERVATION  PROJ 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

BLACK  HILLS  REGIONAL  WATER  MANAGEMENT  STUDY 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK  RURAL  WATER  SYSTEM 

TEXAS 

EDWARDS  ACQUIFER  REG.  WATER  RESOURCES  &  MGMT  STUDY 

LOWER  RIO  GRANDE  BASIN  STUDY 

RINCON  BAYOU-NUECES  MARSH  WETLANDS 

UTAH 

UTAH  LAKE  WATER  MANAGEMENT  STUDY 

WEBER  BASIN  WATER  QUALITY/WATERSHED 


BUDGET 
ESTIMATE 


80,000 
300.000 


65,000 
500,000 


200,000 
50,000 


50,000 
125,000 
100.000 


175.000 


80,000 
150.000 


150.000 

100.000 

50.000 


100,000 
55,000 
90,000 
100.000 
200.000 
200,000 
200,000 
120,000 


100.000 


175,000 
190,000 
175,000 


150.000 
150,000 
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80,000 
300.000 


65,000 

50.000 

20.000 

500.000 

100.000 

10.000 

200.000 

50.000 


50.000 
125.000 
100.000 


175.000 


200,000 

80.000 

150,000 


150,000 

100,000 

50,000 

500,000 


75,000 


100.000 
55.000 
90.000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200.000 
320.000 


100.000 
50.000 


175.000 
190.000 
175.000 


1 50 . 000 
150,000 


PR-  FPT  TITLE  BUDGET      CONFERENCE 

^w^^t^i  liiLt  ESTIMATE       ALLOWANCE 

WYOMING 

WIND  RIVER  BASIN  STUDY 88.000          88.000 

VARIOUS 

BEAR  RIVER  IN-RES^A-E  WATER  SUPPLY  STUDY Jn'SSS         ISo'oOO 

y^r:^.!  i^^^?i?^?s^sfssj?irr?N;i2iJ^iJif :::  '•  ;        '•  : 

GENERAL  PLANNING  STUDIES. lll'oOO                         455,000 

INVESTIGATION  OF  EXISTING  PROJECTS........... Vcn'oOQ          150  000 

LOWER  COLORADO  RIVER  REGULATORY  STORAGE  STUDY ll^'nnn                        236000 

MINOR  WORK  ON  COMPLETED  INVESTIGATIONS........ ?in'SSS          150  000 

SisSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  WATER  RESOURCE  MGMT  PLANS J50.000        , , JJg ; ggg 

^.S^^i:^^^^  Srx?^^^X?JJ^Ji5JiS2E-iNVEST::  J-SSiSSS        ^  100:000 

RECLAMATION  WASTE  WATER  STUDIES ;AA;A^o -      -   lOo'oOO 

REDUCTION  FOR  ANTICIPATED  SAVINGS  AND  SLIPPAGES ^...i:;. l™™- 

TOTAL,  GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 1L!«:222.  .—ILSl.:™ 

CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  REHABILITATION 
AND 
COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROL  PROJECTS 


ARIZONA 

INDIAN  WATER  RIGHTS  SETTLEMENT  PROJECTS. 
TRES  RIOS  vVETU^NDS  DEMONSTRATION 


CALIf^ORNIA 

CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT: 

AUBURN-FOLSOM  SOUTH  UNIT 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROJECT  PROGRAMS 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER  DIVISION 

SAN  LUIS  UINT 

TRINITY  RIVER  RESTORATION  PROGRAM 

LOS  ANGELES  AREA  WATER  RECLAMATION  &  REUSE  PROJECTS. 
SAN  GABRIEL  BASIN  DEMONSTRATION 

COLORADO 

GRAND  VALLEY  UNIT,  TITLE  II.  CRBSCP 

LOWER  GUNNISON  BASIN  UNIT.  TITLE  II,  CRBSCP 

PARADOX  VALLEY  UNIT.  TITLE  II.  CRBSCP 

MONTANA 

HUNGRY  HC  =  SF  DA.M  

NEBRASKA 

NORTH  LOUP  DIVISION.  P-SMBP 

NEVADA 

NEWLANDS  PROJECT 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

GARRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT,  p-SMBP 

I  OREGON 

UMATILLA  BASIN  PROJECT 


3.023.000 


1 .825.000 

16,015.000 

4.814,000 

50,000 

3.535.000 


15.444,000 
4.193.000 
3.958.000 


5.928.000 


30.000.000 


6.300.000 


3.023.000 
500,000 


1  .825,000 
20,190,000 
4,814.000 
50,000 
3.535,000 
5,250,000 
5.000,000 


15.444,000 
4,193,000 
3,958,000 


3.500.000 

5,928,000 

100.000 

32,000.000 

9.900,000 
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ESTIMATE  ALLOWANCE 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

BELLE  FOURCHE  UNIT.  P-SM8P 7,310,000  Z'««2'S22 

MNI  WICONI  PROJECT 3,000,000  10,000,000 

MID  DAKOTA  PROJECT 2,000,000 

TEXAS 

LAKE  MEREDITH  SALINITY  CONTROL  PROJECT.  TX  &  OK 1.400.000 

WASHINGTON 

COLUMBIA  BASIN  PROJECT:  ^  „„^  „„„ 

IRRIGATION  FACILITIES 4,000,000  4,800,000 

VARIOUS 

BOULDER  CANYON  PROJECT,  AZ-NV 4,754,000  4,754,000 

COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROL  PROJ . ,  TITLE  I..  8.257,000  8.257,000 

SUBTOTAL,  REGULAR  CONSTRUCTION 122.406.000  157,731.000 

DRAINAGE  AND  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION: 

BOISE  PROJECT,  PAYETTE  DIVISION,  IDAHO 2.395,000  2,395.000 

BRANTLEY  PROJECT.  NEW  MEXICO 2.092,000  2.092,000 

COLORADO  RIVER  FRONT  WORK  &  LEVEE  SYSTEM,  AR,  CO 1.250,000  1,250,000 

COLUMBIA  &  SNAKE  RIVER  SALMON  RECOVERY  PROJECT 2,000,000  2,000,000 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES  ACT..  ID, ND.MT ,0R, SE,WA,WY 62,000  62,000 

FRYINGAN-ARKANSAS  PROJECT,  COLORADO 400,000  400,000 

HEADGATE  ROCK  HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECT,  AZ,  CA 51,000  51,000 

KLAMATH  PROJECT,  OREGON-CALIFORNIA 2.442,000  2,442,000 

MC  GEE  CREEK  PROJECT,  OKLAHOMA 100,000  100,000 

MINIDOKA  PROJECT,  IDAHO 315,000  315,000 

MOUNTAIN  PARK  PROJECT,  OKLAHOMA 500,000  500,000 

NEWLANDS  PROJECT,  NEVADA 2,379.000  2.379,000 

NUECES  RIVER  PROJECT.  TEXAS 700,000  700,000 

PALMETTO  BEND  PROJECT,  TEXAS 100,000  100,000 

PICK-SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN  PROGRAM: 

BOSTWICK  DIVISION,  NEBRASKA 230,000  1.230.000 

EAST  BENCH  UNIT .  MONTANA 50 ,  000  50 ,  000 

FARWELL  UNIT,  NEBRASKA 560,000  560,000 

OAHE  UNIT,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 96,000  96,000 

OWL  CREEK  UNIT ,  WYOMING 15, 000  1  5 , 000 

RECLAMATION  RECREATION  MANAGMENT  ACT  -  TITLE  28 2,000,000  2,000,000 

RECREATION  FACILITIES  AT  EXISTING  RESV,  VARIOUS 151,000  151,000 

SAN  LUIS  VALLEY  PROJECT,  CLOSED  BASIN  DIVISION 390,000  390,000 

TUALATIN  PROJECT ,  OREGON 450 , 000 

WETLANDS  DEVELOPMENT,  VARIOUS 1  .800,000  1  ,800,000 

YAKIMA  FISH  PASSAGE/PROTECTIVE  FACILITIES.  WA 725.000  725^000^ 

SUBTOTAL.  DRAINAGE  ADN  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION 20,803,000  22,253,000 

SAFETY  OF  DAMS  PROGRAMS ■ 

BITTER  ROOT  PROJECT,  COMO  DAM,  MONTANA 500,000  500.000 

BOISE  PROJECT,  DEER  FLAT  DAM,  IDAHO 4,000,000  4,000,000 

CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT,  VERNAL  UNIT,  STEINAKER  DAM,  UT  1.099,000  1.099,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  DAM  SAFETY  PROGRAM 650.000  650,000 

HYRUM  PROJECT,  UTAH 341  ,000  341  ,000 

ITITIATE  SOD  CORRECTION  ACTION.  VARIOUS 18,136,000  18.136.000 

MODIFICATION  REPORTS  &  PRECONSTRUCTION  ACTIVITY 2.500.000  2,500,000 

SALT  RIVER  PROJECT.  BARTLETT  DAM,  ARIZONA 12,897,000  12.897,000 

SALT  RIVER  PROJECT,  HORSESHOE  DAM,  ARIZONA 14,234,000  14,234,000 

SALT  RIVER  PROJECT,  STEWART  MTN.  DAM,  ARIZONA 227,000  227,000 

SAN  CARLOS  IRRIGATION  -  COOLIDGE  DAM,  ARIZONA 7.903.000  7.903.000 

SUBTOTAL.  SAFETY  OF  DAMS 62.487.000  62.487.000 

REHABILITATION  AND  BETTERMENT: 

MILK  RIVER,  GLASGOW  DIVISION.  MT 410,000  410,000 

OGDEN  RIVER  PROJECT ,  UTAH 1  ,  935 ,  000  1  .  935 .  000 

SHOSHONE  PROJECT 1,100,000  1,300,000 

WEBER  BASIN  PROJECT.  UTAH 3.613.000  3.613.000 

SUBTOTAL,  REHABILITATION  AND  BETTERMENT 7,058.000  7,258.000 
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PROJECT  TITLE 


BUDGET 
ESTIMATE 


CONFERENCE 
ALLOWANCE 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY: 

DESALTING  TECHNOLOGY 

GLOBAL  CLIMATE  CHANGE ;a:,- AAAA^Au' 

GROUNDWATER  RECHARGE  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM. 
WATER  TECHNOLOGY/ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH 


1 ,000.000 
1  .012,000 
4,470,000 
4,335,000 


10.817,000 


SUBTOTAL,  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

TOTAL   CONSTRUCTION  AND  REHABILITATION  AND 

COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROL  PROJECTS     223.57^,000^ 


COLORADO  RIvER  STORAGE  PROJECT 

UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  FUND 
AND 
PARTICIPATING  PROJECTS 


1 .000.000 
1 .012.000 
4.470.000 
4,335,000 


10.817.000 


260.546,000 


COLORADO 


ANIMAS-LA  PLATA  PROJECT. 
DOLORES  PROJECT 


UTAH 


CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT,  BONNEVILLE  UNIT 

CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT,  UINTAH  UNIT 

DRAINAGE  &  MINOR  CONSTRUCTION: 

PARTICIPATING  PROJECTS: 

DALLAS  CREEK  PROJECT •  •  •  • 

RECREATIONAL  AND  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  FACILITIES: 

RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  FACILITIES 


TOTAL,  COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT 

I  COLORADO  =!IVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

I  CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

1  ARIZONA 

I 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT,  WATER  DEVELOPMENT  (LCRBDF) . 
CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT,  NON-INDIAN  DIST.  SYSTEMS... 
CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT,  SAFETY  OF  DAMS 

1      TOTAL,  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

I  ASSOCIATED  ITEMS 

UNDISTRIBUTED  REDUCTION  BASED  ON  ANTICIPATED  DELAYS. 


7,000,000 
20.335.000 


18.857,000 
25,000 


290,000 

12.490,000 
3,751 ,000 


62,748,000 


160.470,000 

120,000 

18,178,000 


TOTAL,  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM. 


LOAN  PROGRAM 


EASTERN  MUNICIPAL  CALIFORNIA  WATER  DISTRICT  NO.  3. 

FORT  MCDOWELL  INDIAN  TRIBE 

LOAN  ADMINISTRATION 


178,768,000 

-33,239,000 
431 ,848,000 


3,800,000 

1 ,400,000 

600.000 


7,000.000 
20.335.000 


18,857,000 
25.000 


290.000 

12.490,000 
3.751 .000 


62.748.000 


160.470.000 

120,000 

18,178,000 


178,768,000 

-37,639,000 
464,423,000 


3,800,000 

9.100.000 

600.000 


TOTAL,  LOAN  PROGRAM, 


5,800,000      13,500,000 
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TITLE  III 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
The  summary  tables  at  the  end  of  this  title 
set  forth  the  conference  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  appropriations,  pro- 
(rrams  and  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Additional  items  of  conference 
agreement  are  discussed  below. 

APPLICATION  OF  GENERAL  REDUCTIONS 

With  regard  to  any  general  reductions  con- 
tained in  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act. 
with  the  exception  of  activities  specifically 
addressed  by  the  Committees,  the  conferees 
recommend  that  the  Department  of  Energy 
apply  those  reductions  in  the  most  prudent 
and  practical  manner.  Any  such  reduction 
should  be  taken  in  a  manner  that  is  cost  ef- 
fective and  generally  least  disruptive  to  the 
Department's  missions  and  programs.  The 
Department  continues  to  maintain  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  prior  year  uncosted  bal- 
ances, particularly  in  capital  equipment  and 
construction  project  accounts.  In  applying 
any  general  reductions,  the  Department 
should  seek  to  reduce  these  balances  as 
much  as  possible  Furthermore,  the  Depart- 
ment shall  consult  with  and  make  their 
plans  for  these  reductions  available  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations  Subcommittees  prior 
to  implementing  the  reductions. 

GENERAL  PLANT  PROJECTS 
In  recent  years,  general  plant  projects  au- 
thorized under  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization acts  have  been  subject  to  statu- 
tory funding  limits  on  the  cost  of  individual 
projects,  while  similar  projects  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  have  not.  The 
Secretary  should  develop  guidelines  using 
the  flexibility  provided  to  the  civilian  pro- 
grams and  the  direction  provided  in  enacted 
authorization  acts.  The  Secretary  should  es- 
tablish coordinated  management  guidelines 
and  funding  limits  for  Departmentwlde  ap- 
plication which  achieves  maximum  pro- 
grammatic efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
These  revised  guidelines  should  be  submitted 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Appropriations  Subcommittees 
prior  to  the  submission  of  the  fiscal  year  1995 
budget. 

MINORITY  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITIES 

There  are  currently  over  440.000  Hispanic 
students  attending  125  Hispanic-serving  in- 
stitutions in  15  slates  and  Puerto  Rico. 
These  colleges  and  universities  include  some 
of  the  premier  research  and  development  fa- 
cilities in  the  world,  as  well  as  many  other 
excellent  two-  and  four-year  institutions. 
These  colleges  and  universities  are  poised  to 
make  an  increasingly  important  contribu- 
tion to  Department  of  Energy  research 
projects  and  programs,  particularly  as  the 
DOE  plans  to  increase  its  predesignated  re- 
search, development,  and  education  funds  for 
many  minority  institutions,  including  his- 
torically black  colleges  and  universities 

The  conferees  applaud  the  Department  of 
Energy's  efforts  to  enhance  the  education 
opportunities  for  minority  students  in  the 
areas  of  science  and  technology.  The  con- 
ferees strongly  encourage  the  Department  to 
include  Hispanic-serving  institutions  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  current  or  future  plans  to  in- 
crease its  predesignated  or  targeted  re- 
search, development,  and  education  funds. 

ENERGY  SUPPLY.  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates 
$3,223,910,000  for  Energy  Supply.  Research 
and     Development     Activities     instead     of 


$3,167,634,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,249,286,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  de- 
letes language  proposed  by  the  Senate  re- 
stricting the  funding  for  the  gas  turbine- 
modular  helium  reactor,  and  deletes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  funding  hydro- 
gen research  and  development. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
makes  funds  available  by  transfer  from  the 
Geothermal  Resources  Development  Fund. 

SOLAR  AND  RENEWABLE  ENERGY  PROGRAMS 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  solar  program 
is  funded  at  $252,349,000  as  indicated  in  the 
tables  and  the  programs  are  to  be  funded  at 
the  highest  level  described  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate  reports,  except  for  the  re- 
ductions described  in  the  Senate  report. 

Biofuels  Energy  Systems— The  Department 
is  urged  to  pursue  the  planning  of  a  biomass 
plant  using  switchgrass  and  rice  straw  and  to 
submit  a  plan  on  the  feasibility  of  such  plant 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate  prior  to  the  submission  of 
the  fiscal  year  1995  budget. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  funds 
to  continue  ongoing  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  and  also  provides  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  increase  in  this  program  for  fiscal 
year  1994  be  directed  toward  cost-shared  vali- 
dation of  direct-combustion  biomass  tech- 
nologies, including  gasification  technologies, 
injected  turbines,  whole  tree  energy,  and 
other  advanced  combustion  biomass  tech- 
nologies with  a  more  industry -driven  focus. 

Indian  Energy  Resources. — The  conferees 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to 
fund  and  implement  Indian  energy  resource 
programs  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  2603  and  2606  of  the  Energy  Policy 
Act  of  1992  to  be  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Technical  and  Financial  Assistance  in  the 
energy  efficiency  and  renewable  energy  orga- 
nization. The  conferees  intend  that,  in  allo- 
cating the  funds  appropriated,  the  Depart- 
ment should  give  priority  to  a  mature 
project  in  which  an  Indian  tribe  has  already 
made  a  substantial  investment  and  with 
which  the  Department  is  already  working  co- 
operatively. In  this  regard,  the  conference  is 
aware  of  the  proposed  Navajo  transmission 
project  in  conjunction  with  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  and  directs  the 
Department  to  give  every  consideration  to 
this  project  in  allocating  the  funds  appro- 
priated. The  conferees  expect  the  Depart- 
ment to  move  expeditiously  in  allocating 
these  funds. 

HYDROGEN  RESEARCH 

The  conference  recommendation  estab- 
lishes a  new  line  for  hydrogen  research.  Hy- 
drogen, as  a  transportation  fuel  available 
from  domestic  sources,  has  the  potential  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  energy  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  having 
important  environmental  benefits.  The  lab- 
oratories of  the  Department  of  Energy  have 
extensive  experience  in  the  production,  stor- 
age, transport,  and  safe  utilization  of  hydro- 
gen. Funding  at  the  level  of  $10,000,000  is  pro- 
vided for  the  Department  to  accelerate  its 
hydrogen  research  program  through  a  strat- 
egy of  adopting  available  technologies  and 
fossil  sources  in  the  short  term  to  build  ex- 
perience and  infrastructure  for  the  longer 
term.  Development  of  more  advanced  tech- 
niques, such  as  fuel  cells  and  hydrogen  gen- 
eration using  renewable  energy,  should  be 
continued,  and  these  techniques  should  be 
phased  In  as  they  become  technically  and 
economically  competitive. 


Development  of  the  transportation  or 
power  end-use  technologies  such  as  fuel  cells 
or  engines,  which  are  applications  funded  in 
other  accounts  (fossil  energy  research  and 
development  and  energy  conservation), 
should  not  be  funded  as  part  of  hydrogen  re- 
search. 

SUPERCONDUCTING  MAGNETIC  ENERGY  STORAGE 

The  conferees  recommend  $10,000,000  for  a 
research  program  directed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  superconducting  magnetic  energy 
storage  (SMES)  system.  SMES,  a  state-of- 
the-art  method  of  storing  electrical  energy 
in  superconducting  coils,  offers  the  ability  to 
discharge  electricity  as  needed  with  95  per- 
cent efficiency.  Utilities  using  SMES  could 
store  excess  nighttime  production  in  the  sys- 
tem and  then  withdraw  that  energy  during 
the  peak  period  of  the  day.  It  can  also  be 
used  for  spinning  reserve,  emergency  power, 
transmission  stability,  and  grid  regulation. 
The  conferees  believe  that  the  SMES  system 
is  an  important  energy  storage  technology 
that  also  is  environmentally  beneficial. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  the  super- 
conducting magnetic  energy  storage  pro- 
gram has  been  under  development  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  in  order  to  mini- 
mize costs  and  to  expedite  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  civilian  applications,  the  De- 
partment should,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
utilize  developed  technology. 

NUCLEAR  ENERGY  PROGRAMS 

The  conferees  recommend  $12,000,000  to 
continue  the  development  of  the  passively 
safe  Gas  Turbine-Modular  Helium  Reactor  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $30,400,000  for  the 
Advanced  Liquid  Metal  Reactor  Integral 
Fast  Reactor  (ALMRIFR)  program  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  provide  the  full  budget  re- 
quest of  $109,300,000  for  facilities/termi- 
nation.  In  lieu  of  the  original  budget  pro- 
posal, the  funds  recommended  are  for  an  al- 
ternative program  where  the  EBR-II  reactor 
is  operated  through  fiscal  year  1996,  with 
shutdown  activities  for  the  facility  con- 
ducted in  parallel  with  reactor  operation. 
The  funds  for  the  termination  of  the  MHTGR 
and  the  ALMR  design  are  to  be  used  to  con- 
tinue the  program  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

ENVIRONMENT,  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 

The  conference  provides  the  fiscal  year  1993 
level  of  $158,070,000.  The  reduction  from  the 
budget  request  should  be  applied  to  the  sig- 
nificant increase  in  studies  performed  under 
this  budget  category. 

BIOLOGICAL  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH 

The  conference  provides  $1,000,000  to  con- 
duct research  and  develop  the  technology  for 
commercial  exploitation  in  the  disposal  of 
infectious  hospital  waste  through  electron 
beam  sterilization  at  a  medical  research  cen- 
ter with  proven  experience  with  this  tech- 
nology as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$5,800,000  for  the  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina's  CancerOncology  Center.  This  ap- 
propriation will  enhance  the  Center's  re- 
search in  the  areas  of  human  molecular  ge- 
netics, biological  risk  assessment  and  inno- 
vative treatments  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Energy  sponsored  Environ- 
mental Hazards  Assessment  Program  and  the 
MUSC  Molecular  and  Structural  Biology 
Program.  These  funds  will  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tumor  bank  to  store  and  ar- 
chive various  cancers  as  well  as  further  the 
development  of  radiosurgical  approaches  to 
tumors  with  environmental  causation. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy to  maintain  the  current  location  of  the 
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national  office  and  the  co-located  western 
regional  office  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Global  Environmental  Change.  The  conferees 
are  concerned  that  the  position  of  national 
director  for  the  NIGEC  Program  has  been  va- 
cant for  over  one  year,  and  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  has  not  completed  the 
process  of  recruiting  a  scientist  of  inter- 
national stature  to  head  the  program.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  is  requested  to  work 
with  the  president  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  expedite  the  selection  of  a  highly 
qualified  national  director. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $4,000,000  for 
the  Environmental  Biotechnology  program 
at  Florida  A&M  University  to  support  re- 
search Including  support  for  principal  inves- 
tigators and  research  assistants  at  the  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  levels.  This  pro- 
grram.  In  addition  to  performing  vitally  need- 
ed research,  will  serve  to  Increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  minorities  In  this  area  of  sci- 
entific endeavor. 

The  conferees  are  very  supportive  of  the 
Department's  Boron  Neutron  Capture  Ther- 
apy (BNCT)  Program  and  fully  support  the 
budget  request  of  $8,744,000.  The  conferees  be- 
lieve considerable  progress  has  been  made 
through  support  and  funding  for  BNCT.  The 
conferees  are  encouraged  with  the  Interest  of 
a  number  of  academic  health  centers  and 
universities  which  have  formed  a  BNCT-unl- 
verslty  consortium  to  advance  treatment  of 
brain  tumors  to  patients  In  the  United 
States.  The  conferees  are  aware  and  encour- 
age the  BNCT-unlverslty  consortium  Inter- 
est. In  conjunction  with  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  to  Involve  national  and  Inter- 
national experts  In  the  assessment  of  BNCT 
and  the  development  of  a  strategic  plan  to 
further  advance  the  treatment  of  brain  tu- 
mors. To  the  extent  available,  the  Depart- 
ment should  use  unobligated  balances  of  up 
to  $2,000,000  to  support  this  university  con- 
sortium. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$4,600,000  for  the  Biomedical  Information 
Communication  Center  (BICC)  at  Oregon 
Health  Sciences  University  to  conduct  re- 
search and  develop  a  model  for  a  statewide, 
high-speed  information,  education  and  data 
gathering  network  which  will  allow  health 
care  Information,  services  and  education  to 
be  delivered  electronically.  BICC  Is  building 
a  database  for  electronically  encoding  and 
storing  elements  of  the  medical  record  for 
the  lifetime  of  a  patient,  the  "lifetime  clini- 
cal record".  This  database  will  be  used  to 
evaluate  outcomes,  and  represents  a  way  to 
track  the  efficacy  and  effect  of  medical 
treatments.  Such  databases,  collected  on 
large  populations  over  long  periods  of  time, 
hold  the  promise  of  answering  questions  that 
have  never  been  answered  about  the  long- 
term  effects  of  low-level  exposure  to  poten- 
tial environmental  hazards  such  as  radiation 
or  electromagnetic  fields  (EMF). 

The  conferees  do  not  Include  funds  for  an 
International  study  of  greenhouse  gases  to 
be  conducted  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 

.MAGNETIC  FUSION 

The  conferees  provide  $347,595,000  for  the 
magnetic  fusion  energy  program. 

The  conferees  note  with  approval  that  the 
International  thermonuclear  experimental 
reactor  (ITER)  engineering  design  activity 
phase  of  the  program  has  commenced.  The 
conferees  direct  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  focus  the  Department's  magnetic  fusion 
energy  program  on  national  program  ele- 
ments that  further  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  the  International  thermo- 
nucleair  experimental  reactor  and  a  future 
fiislon  demonstration  reactor. 


The  Department  Is  directed  to  set  prior- 
ities for  the  domestic  fusion  program  Identi- 
fying those  elements  that  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  development  of  ITER  or  to  the 
development  of  a  fusion  demonstration  reac- 
tor. The  Department  will  provide  a  plan  that 
describes  the  selection  process  for  the  pro- 
posed site  within  the  United  States  for 
ITER,  the  necessary  steps  that  will  lead  to 
the  final  selection  of  a  host  site  for  ITER  by 
the  countries  Involved  In  the  ITER  program, 
and  the  schedule  and  critical  path  including 
milestones  and  budget  that  will  be  necessary 
to  allow  for  the  design,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  ITER  by  2005.  Of  the  available 
funds.  $64,000,000  Is  Included  for  ITER  design 
and  R&D.  Within  available  funds,  $2,000,000  Is 
provided  to  begin  the  evaluation  and  selec- 
tion of  a  U.S.  host  site  for  ITER. 

The  deuterlum-trltlum  experiments  that 
will  be  conducted  on  the  Tokamak  Fusion 
Test  Reactor  (TFTR).  located  at  the  Prince- 
ton Plasma  Physics  Laboratory  (PPPL).  are 
to  have  the  highest  priority  within  the  U.S. 
fusion  energy  program  during  fiscal 
year  1994. 

In  support  of  ITER  design  and  R&D  tasks, 
and  further  development  of  a  fusion  dem- 
onstration reactor.  $20,000,000  Is  Included  for 
design  work  on  the  Tokamak  Physics  Exper- 
iment (TPX).  The  successful  operation  of 
both  TPX  and  ITER  Is  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  attractive  fusion  dem- 
onstration reactor.  The  TPX  facility  will  be 
a  national  facility  that  takes  advantage  of 
the  site  credits  at  PPPL.  The  Department  Is 
directed  to  ensure  that  U.S.  Industry  Is  fully 
Involved  In  the  design  of  TPX.  Thus.  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  conferees  for  the  TPX  project 
to  proceed  with  design  activity  Including  In- 
dustrial participation  In  the  engineering  de- 
sign and  R&D.  The  Department  should  uti- 
lize standard,  phased.  Industrial  contracts 
for  these  design  activities  with  options  for 
construction  that  would  permit  continuity 
and  would  allow  the  project,  if  it  should  be 
approved  In  the  future,  to  be  completed  In 
the  most  efficient  and  cost-effective  manner. 

The  Department  Is  directed  to  proceed 
with  the  upgrade  of  the  DIII-D  Tokamak  fa- 
cility including  Increasing  operating  time  to 
expedite  the  formulation  of  design  solutions 
for  TPX  and  ITER. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Department  to 
begin  an  aggressive  low  activation  fusion 
materials  program  with  the  goal  of  develop- 
ing and  characterizing  low  activation  mate- 
rials that  could  be  tested  In  ITER  and  uti- 
lized In  a  future  demonstration  power 
reactor. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  House  report 
language  providing  a  $500,000  Increase,  with- 
in available  funds,  for  Inertlal  fusion  energy, 
and  strongly  urge  the  Department  to  main- 
tain a  viable  Inertlal  fusion  energy  program 
and  move  forward  with  a  timely  decision  on 
the  Inertlal  Llnac  Systems  Experiment  that 
would  allow.  If  a  favorable  decision  Is  ren- 
dered, construction  to  begin  In  fiscal 
year  1995. 

SUPPORTING  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNICAL 
ANALYSIS 

The  conferees  support  the  continuation  of 
the  Advanced  Neutron  Source  and  the  con- 
ference agreement  provides  $17,000,000  for  the 
project.  This  Is  the  amount  needed  for  the 
continuation  of  essential  research  and  devel- 
opment, reactor  safety  and  regulatory  com- 
pliance tasks.  This  will  Include  work  on  the 
draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement, 
completion  of  advanced  conceptual  design 
studies  and  updates  to  the  appropriate  base- 
line documentation,  and  applicable  activities 
to  position  the  project  to  proceed.  The  con- 


ferees expect  a  construction  start  next  year 
upon  accomplishment  of  this  required  work. 

The  conferees  recommend  $3,000,000  for  the 
Midwest  Superconductivity  Consortium  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  the  $700,000  for  a 
feasibility  study  to  determine  options  for 
projects  or  programs  to  facilitate  the  adop- 
tion and  long-term  development  of  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  renewable  energy  on  Indian  Res- 
ervations as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska's  superconductivity  research 
and  urge  the  members  of  the  Midwest  Super- 
conductivity Consortium  to  consider  the  In- 
clusion of  the  Institute. 

The  conferees  recommend  $7,000,000  for  the 
DOE  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate 
Competitive  Research  (DOE-EPSCoR)  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  supportive  of  the  work 
done  at  Florida  State  University's  Super 
Computations  Research  Institute.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  Is  urged  to  fully  utilize 
the  facility  and  give  consideration  toward 
providing  assistance  In  updating  and  expand- 
ing the  Institute's  capabilities.  Accordingly, 
from  within  available  funds,  the  conferees' 
recommendation  Includes  S8. 300.000  to  con- 
tinue the  Super  Computations  Research  In- 
stitute. 

The  conferees  do  not  Include  funds  for  the 
House  provisions  relating  to  the  Dade  Coun- 
ty public  schools,  and  the  provision  relating 
to  the  Queens  Hall  of  Science  Discovery  Lab- 
oratory. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  AND  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT 
(NON-DEFENSE) 

The  conferees  have  Included  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  Maywood  site  and  Wayne  site 
cleanup  contained  In  the  DOE  Formerly  Uti- 
lized Sites  Remedial  Action  Program 
(FUSRAP).  This  will  continue  the  removal  of 
contaminated  materials  In  Interim  storage 
at  Maywood  and  Wayne.  New  Jersey. 

URANIUM  SUPPLY  AND  ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
appropriates  $177,092,000  Instead  of 
$160,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
specifies  specific  funding  and  revenue 
sources  for  the  Uranium  Supply  and  Enrich- 
ment Activities. 

URANIUM  ENRICHMENT  DECONTAMINATION  AND 
DECOMMISSIONING  FUND 

Amendment  No.  31:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  the  anticipated  unobli- 
gated balances  should  be  estimated  rather 
than  prescribed. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
specifies  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  expended 
for  uranium  and  thorium  decontamination 
required  by  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1982. 

In  lieu  of  the  Senate  report  language  con- 
cerning the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
Initial  reimbursements  of  claims  made  by 
active  uranium  and  thorium  mill  site  licens- 
ees for  remediation  expenses  under  title  X, 
subtitle  A  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992 
(Public  Law  102-486),  the  conferees  are  In 
agreement  that  the  Department  Is  to  carry 
out  the  program  and  use  the  funds  In  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner  consistent  with  Public 
Law  102-486. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  AND  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  i)art  of 
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the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  S975. 114.000.  to  re- 
main available  until  ezpended.  and,  m  addition, 
S640.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
to  be  used  only  to  orderly  terminate  the  Super- 
conducting Super  Collider  (SSC)  project  under 
terms  and  conditions  as  follows: 

(1)  to  the  extent  provided  by  guidelines  of  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  full-time  employees  of  con- 
tractors and  designated  subcontractors  whose 
employment  is  terminated  by  reason  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  SSC  may  receive  (A)  up  to  90 
days  termination  pay  dating  from  the  date  of 
termination  notice,  and  (B)  reasonable  reloca- 
tion expenses  and  assistance; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  with  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  containing 

(a)  a  plan  to  maximize  the  value  of  the  invest- 
ment that  has  been  made  in  the  project  and 
mmimumg  the  loss  to  the  United  States  and  in- 
volved states  and  persons,  including  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  feasibility  of  utilizing 
SSC  assets  in  whole  or  m  part  in  pursuit  of  an 
international  high  energy  physics  endeavor: 

(b)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult  with 
and  use  Universities  Research  Association  andy 
or  other  contractors  and/or  recognized  experts  m 
preparing  this  report  and  recommendations  and 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  such  parties  as 
may  be  appropriate  in  carrying  out  such  duties: 
and 

(c)  the  Secretary  shall  release  any  rec- 
ommendations from  time  to  lime  as  available, 
but  the  final  report  shall  be  submitted  by  July  1. 
1994:  and 

(3)  nothing  herein  or  any  action  taken  under 
this  authority  shall  be  construed  to  change  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  State  of  Texas 
dated  November  9.  1990,  regarding  the  project 

.  and  on  page  21.  line  17,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill  (H.R.  2445)  strike  all  after 
••$1,194,114,000"  down  to  and  including  ■•ex- 
pended" on  line  18. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

Appropriates  $975,114,000  for  General 
Science  and  Research  Activities  and.  in  addi- 
tion. $640,000,000  for  the  Superconducting 
Super  Collider  termination  instead  of 
$1,194,114,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,615,114,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendations concerning  plans  for  other 
large  science  projects  withm  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

This  report  shall  include  recommendations 
as  to  whether  high  energy  physics  and  other 
lapge  research  projects  and  programs  should 
continue  to  be  pursued  by  the  United  States 
and.  if  so.  for  what  purposes  should  they  be 
pursued  and  how  should  they  be  funded  and 
financed. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  limiting  the  availability 
of  funds  to  construct  a  B- Factory. 

The  conferees  agree  to  provide  $36,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  the  asymmetric  B- 
meson  production  facility  (B-Factory)  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  Since  the  review  and 
selection  of  the  site  for  the  project  have  been 
completed,  the  restrictions  contained  In  the 
House  bill  are  no  longer  required. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  restricting  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  the  Superconducting  Super 
Collider. 

The  Los  Alamos  Meson  Physics  Facility 
(LAMPF).      the     Relativistic      Heavy      Ion 


Collider  (RHIC).  the  Continuous  Electron 
Beam  Accelerator  Facility  (CEBAF)  are 
funded  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Because  of  budget  limitiitions,  the  con- 
ferees recommend  a  general  reduction  of 
$15,000,000. 

Language  in  the  Act  would  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  •■food,  beverage,  recep- 
tions, parties,  country  club  fees,  plants  or 
flowers  pursuant  to  any  cost-reimbursable 
contract".  The  managers  do  not  intend  to 
preclude  legitimate  activities  such  as  cafe- 
teria services.  If  is  intended  to  prohibit  the 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  payment 
of  contractors'  country  club  fees  or  fancy 
parties  and  receptions. 

NUCLEAR  WASTE  DISPOSAL  FUND 

Amendment  No.  36:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

For  the  nuclear  waste  disposal  activities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  Public  law  97-425.  as 
amended,  including  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty or  facility  construction  or  expansion, 
S260.000,000  to  rerruxin  available  until  expended, 
to  be  derived  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund.  To 
the  extent  that  balances  in  the  fund  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  cover  amounts  available  for  obligation 
in  the  account,  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  her 
authority  pursuant  to  section  302(e)(5)  of  said 
Act  to  issue  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  Provided,  That  of  the  amount  herein 
appropriated,  withm  available  funds,  not  to  ex- 
ceed S5.500,000  rruiy  be  provided  to  the  State  of 
Nevada,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conduct  of  its 
scientific  oversight  responsibilities  pursuant  to 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  19S2.  Public 
Law  97-425,  as  amended:  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  amount  herein  appropriated,  not  more 
than  $7,000,000  may  be  provided  to  affected  local 
governments,  as  defined  in  the  Act,  to  conduct 
appropriate  activities  pursuant  to  the  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  within  ninety  days  of  the 
completion  of  each  Federal  fiscal  year,  each 
State  or  local  entity  shall  provide  certification 
to  the  Department  of  Energy,  that  all  funds  ex- 
pended from  such  payments  have  been  expended 
for  activities  as  defined  in  Public  Laif  97-425,  as 
amended.  Failure  to  provide  such  certification 
shall  cause  such  entity  to  be  prohibited  from 
any  further  funding  provided  for  similar  activi- 
ties: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  may  be  used  directly  or  in- 
directly to  influence  legislative  action  on  any 
matter  pending  before  Congress  or  a  State  legis- 
lature or  for  any  lobbying  activity  as  provided 
in  18  U.S.C.  1913:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  may  be  used 
for  litigation  expenses:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  may  be 
used  to  support  multistate  efforts  or  other  coali- 
tion building  activities  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  this  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  available  for  Phase  Il-B 
grants  to  study  the  feasibility  of  siting  a  Mon- 
itored Retrievable  Storage  Facility. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  to  the  distribution  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Fund  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  which  makes  specific  alloca- 
tions and  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  the 
funds.  The  provision  proposed  by  the  Senate 
considering  the  siting  of  a  Monitored  Re- 
trievable Storage  facility  has  been  revised  to 
prohibit  Phase  II-B  grants. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  House  provi- 
sions concerning  the  development  of  a  multi- 
purpose canister  (MPC). 


ATOMIC  Energy  Defense  Activities 


WEAPONS  ACTIVITIES 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates 
$3,595,198,000  instead  of  $3,572,198,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $3,597,482,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  to  provide  $17,000,000 
to  continue  funding  the  dual-axis  radio- 
graphic hydrotest  facility  at  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  (LANL).  However,  no 
funds  are  provided  for  the  high-explosives 
material  test  facility  at  LANL. 

For  the  technology  transfer  program  in  fis- 
cal year  1994.  an  amount  of  $223,000,000  is  rec- 
ommended. Within  this  funding,  the  con- 
ferees support  making  available  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000  for  evaluating  and  assisting  in 
the  transfer  of  technologies  developed  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$10,000,000  for  the  high-performance  comput- 
ing and  communications  program. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  may  include  in  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1994  a  change  to  the  testing  program  budget 
structure.  There  Is  no  objection  to  the  De- 
partment implementing  this  new  structure 
in  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  conferees  have  not  included  $4,000,000 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  establish,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department  of  Defense,  a 
program  for  destruction  of  highly  energetic 
explosives.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  participation  in  this 
program  if  funded  on  a  reimbursable  basis  by 
another  agency. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$30,000,000  for  the  research  and  evaluation  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  production  of  tritium 
and  to  initiate  a  systematic  review  of  all 
available  options  for  disposal  of  plutonium 
from  dismantled  warheads.  These  funds  have 
been  provided  as  part  of  the  weapons  com- 
plex reconfiguration  program  which  Is  cur- 
rently managing  this  activity. 

During  deliberations  on  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  are  addressing  the  issues  of  trit- 
ium production  and  plutonium  disposal. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  new  tritium  production  capacity  to 
meet  future  anticipated  demands  for  tritium 
in  the  downsized  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
as  well  as  the  need  to  provide  a  practical  so- 
lution to  the  safeguarding  and  disposal  of 
plutonium  from  dismantled  nuclear  weapons. 
Thus,  the  conference  agreement  supports  the 
continuation  of  activities  begun  last  year  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  tritium  production  along  with 
disposition  of  plutonium  and  generation  of 
electricity  In  addition,  the  Department 
should  consider  developing  a  cooperative 
program  with  Russia  to  explore  methods  of 
plutonium  disposal  and  power  production. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  Nation  must 
immediately  begin  development  of  a  plan  for 
ultimate  disposal  of  plutonium  from  disman- 
tled warheads.  The  technical,  institutional 
and  economic  issues  of  each  alternative  must 
be  evaluated.  The  Department  is  directed  to 
begin  an  analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
each  option  for  plutonium  disposal  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  indefinite  storage,  di- 
rect disposal  in  a  repository,  immobilization 
in  a  waste  form,  reactor  or  accelerator  con- 
version of  Plutonium,  and  subsequent  spent 
fuel  handling  and  waste  management  costs 
for  each  option.  The  development  times  for 
each  technology  as  well  as  health,  safety, 
and  environmental  problems  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed also. 
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DEFENSE  ENVIRONME.NTAL  RESTORATION  AND 
WASTE  .MANAGEMENT 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates 
$5,181,855,000  for  Defense  Environmental  Res- 
toration and  Waste  Management  instead  of 
$5,185,877,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$5,106,855,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  wish  to  reiterate  concerns 
raised  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  overall  cost  of  environmental 
cleanup  actions  that  the  Department  has 
committed  to  perform  under  existing  compli- 
ance agreements.  While  committed  to  pro- 
viding adequate  funding  for  necessary  clean- 
up activities  around  the  country,  the  con- 
ferees emphasize  that  there  will  not  be  an 
endless  source  of  funding  for  this  program 
with  significant  increases  in  the  outyears. 

The  Department  should  begin  to  develop  a 
program  related  to  the  management  of  haz- 
ardous materials  and  of  hazardous  materials 
emergency  response,  and  up  to  $10,000,000 
from  within  available  funds  is  provided  for 
program  planning  and  predesign  activities  in 
fiscal  year  1994.  The  Department  is  expected 
to  include  funding  for  this  activity  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1995  budget  submission. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  Department 
needs  to  develop  a  mechanism  for  establish- 
ing priorities  among  competing  cleanup  re- 
quirements. Toward  this  end.  the  Depart- 
ment is  directed  to  review  compliance  agree- 
ments and  to  submit  by  June  30.  1995.  a  re- 
port to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
evaluating  the  risks  to  the  public  health  and 
safety  posed  by  the  conditions  at  weapons 
complex  facilities  that  are  addressed  by  com- 
pliance agreement  requirements. 

The  report  should  estimate,  with  as  much 
specificity  as  practicable,  the  risk  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  individual  members  of 
the  public  intended  to  be  addressed  by  clean- 
up activities  required  by  the  compliance 
agreements,  the  health  and  safety  effect  of 
implementing  the  requirements,  and  the  cost 
associated  with  implementing  the  require- 
ment. The  Department  should  work  with 
State  and  Federal  regulators  and  affected 
parties  to  develop  programs  which  reduce 
risk  to  public  and  worker  health  and  safety. 

The  conferees  emphasize  that  they  do  not 
intend  the  Department  to  perform  an  ex- 
haustive, formal  risk  assessment,  as  that 
term  is  frequently  used,  of  the  thousands  of 
cleanup  activities  required  by   the  compli- 


ance agreement.  Instead,  the  Department  is 
directed  to  estimate  the  risk  addressed  by 
cleanup  requirements  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
scientific  evidence  available. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$2,114,000  for  the  liquid  waste  treatment  sys- 
tem at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  consistent  with 
the  Department's  amended  budget  request. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $40,000,000  for 
closeout  activities  for  the  Hanford  Waste 
Vitrification  Plant  construction  project  at 
Richland,  Washington,  in  accordance  with 
the  revised  Hanford  site  cleanup  agreement. 
An  additional  $35,000,000  has  been  provided  in 
waste  management  operating  expenses  to 
support  the  closeout  activities  and  to  begin 
implementation  of  new  activities  required  by 
the  revised  Hanford  site  cleanup  agreement. 
Also,  in  support  of  the  revised  agreement. 
$45,660,000  has  been  provided  for  the  multi- 
function waste  remediation  facility  at  the 
Hanford  site  to  accelerate  construction  of 
new  tanks  and  development  of  waste 
pretreatment  capability. 

The  conferees  have  restored  the  $10,000,000 
reduction  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  the 
technology  development  program.  However, 
the  conferees  support  the  Senate  position 
that  these  funds  should  not  be  used  for  edu- 
cational activities.  These  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  development  of  innovative  tech- 
nologies related  to  the  remediation  of  high- 
level  waste  tanks  and  the  characterization, 
treatment,  and  disposal  of  mixed  waste.  The 
technology  development  program  has  in- 
creasingly included  funds  for  educational  ac- 
tivities, community  agreements,  and  other 
activities  not  related  to  technology  develop- 
ment. The  Department  should  ensure  that 
the  technology  development  program  is 
clearly  defined  and  justified. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  that 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  $8,000,000  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant 
Land  Withdrawal  Act  of  1992  and  develop- 
ment of  cleanup  standards  to  guide  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  environmental  restora- 
tion efforts. 

MATERIALS  SUPPORT  AND  OTHER  DEFENSE 
PROGRAMS 
Amendment        No.         40:         Appropriates 
$1,963,755,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 


stead   of   $2,046,592,000    as    proposed    by    the 
House. 

The  conferees  understand  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  has  developed  a  plan  to  revise  signifi- 
cantly the  Department's  classification  pro- 
cedures. This  plan  will  include  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  classification  rules  and 
procedures,  research  and  development  of  new 
technology  to  expedite  declassification  of 
documents,  expanded  training  of  employees 
to  declassify  documents,  and  public  partici- 
pation. The  conferees  support  the  objectives 
of  this  plan  and  expect  them  to  be  accom- 
plished within  the  funds  provided  including 
issuance  of  revised  classification  guidelines 
by  September  30.  1994.  The  Department  is  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations  by  June  15. 
1994.  on  the  progress  to  date. 

The  conferees  support  the  Department's 
ongoing  program  in  Verification  and  Control 
Technology  to  establish  a  data  base  and 
tracking  system  for  weapwns  grade  pluto- 
nium. uranium,  and  tritium  in  the  states  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  urge  the  de- 
partment to  accelerate  the  program  as  much 
as  possible  within  available  funds. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  include 
establishment  of  a  new  program  for  tritium 
production  and  plutonium  disposition.  Trit- 
ium production  activities  which  were  initi- 
ated last  year  and  development  of  plutonium 
disposition  alternatives  are  included  in  the 
weapons  complex  reconfiguration  program. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Amendment  No.  41:  Appropriates  $30,362,000 
for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $31,757,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Power  Marketing  administrations 

western  area  power  administration 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates 
$272,956,000  for  the  Western  Area  Power  Ad- 
ministration as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $287,956,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates 
$260,400,000  to  be  derived  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Reclamation  fund  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $275,400,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 
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ENERGY  SUPPLY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
I.   Solar  applications 

A.  Solar  building  technology  research 
Operating  expen 
Capital  equipme 

Total.  Solar  building  technology  research 

B.  Photovoltaic  energy  systems 


Operating  ®^p«"^^*- ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; j :;;:;; ]  '200:000  200.000 


4.807,000 
200.000 

5,007,000 


4.807,000 
200.000 

5.007,000 


?s;jnri,;«s::'r ::::::::::;:::::::::::;::::::      '^ S§;SSS_  ^^j;^^. 


Total,  Photovoltaic  energy  systems, 


C.  Solar  thermal  energy  systems 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


Total,  Solar  thermal  energy  systems. 


D.  Blofuels  energy  systems 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


Total,  Biofuels  energy  systems. 


E.  Wind  energy  systems 
Operating  expenses.. 
Capital  equipment... 


Total,  Wind  energy  systems... 

F.  Ocean  energy  systems  -  OE . 

Total,  Solar  applications 


78,045,000 


32.191 ,000 
509,000 


32.700.000 


55,057,000 
3,100,000 


58. 157.000 


26,453,000 
3,900,000 


30,353,000 


-204,262,000 


78,045,000 


32,191 .000 
509,000 


32.700.000 


55.057,000 
3, 100.000 


58.157.000 


26,453,000 
3.900,000 


30.353.000 

1 .000,000 

205,262,000 


II.  Other  solar  energy 

A.  International  solar  energy  program  -  OE. 

B.  Solar  technology  transfer  -  OE 


C.  National  Renewable  Energy  Laboratory 

Capital  equipment 

Construction : 

General  plant  projects 


94-E-102  National  wind  technology  center 
expansion.  Golden,  CO 


Total,  Construction. 


Total,  National  Renewable  Energy  Laboratory. 


D.  Resource  assessment 
Operating  expenses. 
Capital  equipment.. 


5,754,000 
16.404.000 


1 .025.000 
1 .728.000 


5,250.000 
21 .404.000 


1 .025.000 
1 .728.000 


3.180.000       3.180.000 


4.908.000 
5,933.000 


4.908.000 
5,933,000 


2,203,000 
200,000 


2 , 1 00 , 000 
200,000 


Total,  Resource  assessment, 


E.  Solar  program  support  -  OE. 

F.  Program  direction  -  OE 


2,403.000 

5,400,000 
8,200,000 


2,300.000 

5.000.000 
7.200.000 


Total.  Other  solar  energy. 


TOTAL.  SOLAR  ENERGY. 
(Operating  expenses) 
(Capital  equipment  ) 
(Construction ) 


44.094,000 


47,087.000 


248,356.000 
(227.814,000) 
(15,634,000) 
(4,908,000) 


252.349,000 
(234,807,000) 
(12,634,000) 
(4,908,000) 
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GEOTHERMAL 

II.  Geothermal  ^eci-r-olcgv  development  -  OE 22,072,000  22,072,000 

III.  Program  direction  -  OE 1,000,000  1,000.000 

IV.  Capital  equipment 900,000  900,000 

TOTAL ,  GEOTHERMAL 23  ,  972  ,  000  23 ,  972  ,  000 

(Operating  expenses) (23,072,000)  (23,072,000) 

(Capital  equipment  ) (900,000)  (900,000) 

HYDROGEN  RESEARCH 

I.  Operating  excesses 4,900,000  10,000,000 

HYDROPOWER 

I.  Small  scale  -/G-cccAe-  cevelopment  -  OE 946,000  946,000 

II.  Program  di-ect:o-  -  OE 135,000  135,000 

TOTAL ,  HYDROPOWER 1.081. 000  1  .  081  .  000 

ELECTRIC  ENERGY  SYSTEMS  AND  STORAGE 

I.  Electric  energy  systems 

A.  Electric  field  effects  research  -  OE 10.000,000  10,000,000 

B.  Reliability  research  -  OE 6.100.000  6,100,000 

C.  System  and . ma t er lals  research  -  OE 20,730.000  20.730.000 

D.  Program  direction  -  OE 850.000  850.000 

E.  Capital  equipment 900.000  900.000 

Total,  Electric  e-ergy  s.stems 38,580.000  38.580.000 

II.  Energy  storage  systems 

A.  Battery  storage  -  OE 5.774.000  5,774,000 

B.  Thermal  storage.  -  OE 1,100,000 

C.  Superconducting  magnetic  energy  storage 10,000,000 

D.  Program  direction  -  OE 350,000  350,000 

E.  Capital  ec- lament 300,000  300,000 

Total.  Energy  storage  systems VS. 424. 000  17,524.000 

TOTAL,  ELECTRIC  ENERGY  SYSTEMS  AND  STORAGE 45.004.000  56,104,000 

(Operating  expenses) (43.804.000)  (44,904.000) 

(Capital  equipment  ) (1.200.000)  (11.200,000) 

POLICY  AND  MANAGEVtS^ 

Policy  and  manageriert  -  CE 3.878,000  3,878,000 

NUCLEAR  ENERGY 

I.  Nuclear  energy  =!  &  D 

A.  Light  wate--eacto-  -  OE "57.789.000  57.789,000 

B.  Advanced  --eactcr  s  j,  q 

Operating  expenses 16,000,000  42,400,000 

C.  Space  reactor  poser  systems 

Operating  expenses 27,500,000  27,500,000 

D.  Advanced  "ad i oi so t cpe  power  system 

Operating  expenses 46,100,000  46,100.000 

Capital  eq^ipT>ent 2, 000 ; 000  2.000,000 

Total.  Advancec  radioisotope  power  system 48,100,000  48,100,000 

F.  Facilities 

Operating  expenses 6,900,000  6,900,000 

G.  Program  direction 10,463,000  10,463.000 

H.  Policy  and  management 

Operating  expenses 12,612,000  12.612,000 

I.  Test  reactor  a^-ea  hot  cells 1,400.000  1,400,000 
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Oak  Ridge  landlord 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construction : 

GPN-103  General  plant  projects. 


94-E-201  Communications  network,  OR. 
Total,  construction 


16,080.000 
670.000 

1  .450.000 

6.700.000 

8.150.000 


16.080,000 
670,000 

1 .450,000 

6,700.000 

8.150  000 


Total,  Oak  Ridge  landlord, 


Total.  Nuclear  energy  R&D. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital   ecjuipment    ) 

(Construction ) 


24.900.000 


24.900.000 


II. 


Termination  costs 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construction : 

GPN-102  General  plant  projects. 


205.664.000 
(194,844,000) 
(2,670,000) 
(8.150.000) 


102.300.000 
5.000.000 

2.000.000 


Total.  Termination  costs. 


109.300.000 


232.064.000 
(221 .244.000) 
(2.670.000) 
(8.150.000) 


102.300.000 
5.000.000 

2.000.000 

109.300.000 


TOTAL.  NUCLEAR  ENERGY ,^i^?!1'SSn^ 

(Operating  expenses) ^^V-.'ltt'9.?.?.\ 

(Capital  equipment  ) , *Z' ,Z°'°°S 

(Construction ) ('0.1  50.000) 


CIVILIAN  WASTE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

I.  Spent  fuel  storage  R&D  -  OE T?nnno 

II.  Program  direction  -  OE „_:___. 

687.000 


341 .364,000 
(323,544,000) 
(7.670.000) 
(10.150.000) 


577.000 
110,000 


TOTAL.  CIVILIAN  WASTE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

ENVIRONMENT.  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 

Operating  expenses 1  ieOO.OOO 

Capital  equipment _1___1___. 

174.846.000 


687,000 


158,070.000 
1 .600.000 


TOTAL.  ENVIRONMENT,  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 

NUCLEAR  SAFETY  POLICY  -  OE 

LIQUIFIED  GASEOUS. SPILL  TEST  FACILITY  -  ESRD. 


15,000,000 
979,000 


159.670.000 

15.000.000 

1 .300.000 


ENERGY  RESEARCH 

I.   Biological  and  environmental  research 

A.  Biological  and  environmental  research  R&D 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construction : 

GP-E-1 20. General  plant  projects 

94-E-335  Brookhaven  linac  isotope 
producer. facility  upgrade, .BNL 

94-E-337  Advanced  light  source  structural 
biology  support  facility,  LBL 

94-E-338. Structural  biology  center.  ANL... 

94-E-339. Human  genome  lab. .LBL 


338.060.000 
21 .600.000 

3.500.000 


6.000.000 

600.000 
4.000,000 
2,200,000 


338.060.000 
21 .600.000 

3.500.000 


6.000.000 

600.000 
4.000^000 
2.200,000 


91-EM-100  Environmental  &  molecular  sciences 
laboratory.  PNL,  Richland,  WA 


Total,  Construction. 


Total,  Biological  and  environmental  research  R&D. 
B.  BER  program  direction  -  OE 


33 

000.000 

33 

000.000 

49 

300.000 

49 

300,000 

408 

7 

960,000 
100.000 

408 

7 

960.000 
100.000 

Total,  Biological. and  environmental . research. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


II, 


Fusion  energy 

A.  Confinement  systems 

B.  Development  and  technology. 

C.  Applied  plasma  physics 

D.  Planning  and  projects 

E.  Inential  fusion  energy 

F.  Program  direction  -  OE 

G.  Capital  equipment 


H.  Construction: 

GPE-900  General  plant  projects,  var.  locations. 

94-E-200  Tokamak  physics  experiment,  Princeton 
plasma  physics  laboratory 


Total,  Construction, 


Total,  Fusion  energy. 
(Operating  expenses). 
(Capital  equipment  ) , 
(Construction )  . 


Ill .Supporting  research  and  technical  analysis 

A.  Basic  energy  sciences 

1 .  Materials  sciences 

2.  Chemical  sciences 

Applied . mat hematical  sciences 

Engineering  and  geosciences 

Advanced  energy  projects 

Energy  biosciences 

7.  Program. direct  ion  -  OE 

8 .  Capital . equipment 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


9.  Construction: 

GPE-400 .General  plant  projects. 


94-E-305  Accelerator  &  reactor  improvements, 
89-R-402  6-7  GeV  syn .  radiation  source.  ANL. 


Total.  Construction. 


Total.  Basic  energy  sciences. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction.      ) 


B. 


Advanced  neutron  source 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  eciuipment 

Construction : 

94-E-308  Adva-^ced  neutron  source. 


Total.  Adva'icec  ---eutron  source. 


C.  Energy  oversight,  res.  analysis  &  univ.  support 
1  .  Energy  research  analyses  -  OE 


416,060.000 
(345,160,000) 
(21 .600,000) 
(49.300.000) 


157,400,000 

81 ,300.000 

59.805.000 

4.895.000 

4.000.000 

9.200,000 

15,995,000 


2,000,000 

13,000,000 
15.000.000 


416.060.000 

(345.160.000) 

(21 .600.000) 

(49.300.000) 


170.400.000 

81 .300,000 

59.805.000 

4.895.000 

4.000.000 

9.200.000 

15.995,000 


2.000.000 


2.000.000 


347.595.000 
(316.600.000) 
(15.995.000) 
(15.000.000) 


347.595.000 
(329.600.000) 
(15.995.000) 
(2.000.000) 


276.985.000 

169.000.000 

106.200.000 

37.900.000 

11 .400.000 

26.700.000 

9.400.000 

44.880.000 

276,985,000 

169,000,000 

106,200,000 

37.900.000 

11 .400.000 

26.700.000 

9.400.000 

44.880.000 

5.000.000 

5.000.000 

7.500.000 

7.500.000 

107,000.000 

107,000,000 

119.500.000 

1 19,500.000 

801 .965.000 
(637.585.000) 

(44,880,000) 
n 19,500,000) 

801 ,965.000 
(637.585,000) 

(44.880,000) 
(119.500.000) 

12,000,000 
1,000.000 

17.000,000 

26.000,000 



39,000,000 

17.000.000 

4,020.000 

4.020.000 
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2.  University  &  science  education  programs 

a.  Laboratory  cooperative. science  centers...  ?^^"•255  Toonnnnn 

b.  University  programs  ...^ ^?'??S'S2S  H^S'SSS 

c.  University  reactor  fuel  assistance 'i'l^^'SSn  I   (di'nnn 

d.  University  research  instrumentation 5.647,000  '__!____ 

Total,  University  &  science  education  programs.  58.000.000  58.000.000 

3   ER  laboratory  technology  transfer 39,353,000  ?!'^^S'°°° 

A.    Advitory  and  oversight  -  OE ____!^:!°°:°°° 1^:®°°:°°°- 

Total,  Energy. oversight,  res.  anal.  &  univ.  supt . .  115.173.000  115.173.000 

D.  Multiprogram  energy  labs  -  facility  support 

'  ■    Speri?inrexplnser'  '"''°"  . '""'''*'" 700,000  700.000 

?^pi?U  ^qCipm^n?: : ! ! ! ! ! 1  !  !  !  1 6,000.000  6,000,000 

^°GPE-80rGeneral  plant  projects 9.000.000  9.000.000 

94-E-351  Fuel  storage  and  transfer  

facility  (BNL) 1,000,000  1.000,000 

94-E-363  Replace  roofing,  (ORNL) 3.300.000  3.300,000 

93-E-313  Electrical  system  upgrade. 

phase.  II  (AND 2,150.000  2.150,000 

93-E-325  Potable  water  system  upgrade.  .,  „,,  „„«  o  m -;  nnn 

phase.:  (BNL) 2.017.000  2.017.000 

92-E-322  East  canyon  electrical  ^^^  ^„. 

safety  project  (LBL) 1.568,000  1.568.000 

92-E-323  Upgrade  steam  distribution 

system.  West  End  (ORNL) 2,693.000  2,693.000 

92-E-324  Safety  compliance  modifications,  ^  ^^^  „„^ 

326  building  (PNL). 2.000.000  2.000.000 

92-E-329  Electrical  substation  „  ^^„  „„„ 

upgrade  (AND 2.070.000  2.070.000 

88-R-806  Environmental  health  &  safety 

project  (LBL) 1:!!!:°°° 1:!?1:°°°_ 

Total.  Construction 27.489.000  27,489,000 

Total,  Multiprogram  general  purpose  facilities.  34.189,000  34,189.000 

2.  Multiprogram  energy  labs  -  tiger  team  report 

Operating  expenses ?H^2S2  cnn'nnn 

Capital. equipment 500.000  500.000 

Construction:  .  „„_  ___  ,  ___  ^nn 

93-E-315  Roof  replacement,  phase  I  (BNL)..  1.926.000  1.926.000 

93-E-317  Life  safety  code  compliance  (PNL)  1.000.000  1.000.000 

93-E-320  Fire  and  safety  improvements. 

phase.  II  (AND 850.000  850,000 

93-E-323  Fire  and  safety  systems  upgrade. 

phase.  I  (LBL) 1,000,000  1.000.000 
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93-E-324  Hazardous  materials  safeguards, 
phase. I  (LBL) 


Total.  Construction, 


Total,  Tiger  team  report 

Inactive  and  surplus  facilities  -  OE 

Total,  Multiprogram  energy  laboratories  -  fac  sup. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment) 

(Construction .     ) 


1 .000.000 

1 ,000.000 

5.776,000 

5.776.000 

6.899.000 
500.000 

6.899.000 
500.000 

41  ,588.000 
(1 ,823,000) 
(6,500.000) 
(33.265.000) 


41  ,588.000 

(1 ,823.000) 

(6,500.000) 

(33.265.000) 


Total,  Support ing . research  and  technical  analysis. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


IV.  Policy  and  management 
TOTAL.  ENERGY  RESEARCH... 


997.726.000 
(766,581 .000) 

(52,380.000) 
(178.765.000) 

3,233,000 

1 ,764,614,000 


975,726,000 
(771 .581 ,000) 

(51 ,380,000) 
(152.765.000) 

3,233.000 

1 ,742,614.000 


ENERGY  APPLICATIONS 

I.    Technical  information  management  program 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


Total,  Technical  information  management  program. 

II.   In-house  energy  management 

Operating  expe^ises 

Construction : 

IHE  -  500  Moaif ications  for  energy  mgmt . . 


14.338.000 
600,000 


Total,  In-house  energy  -a^agement 


14.938.000 

6.590.000 
19.555.000 
26.145.000 


14,338,000 
600,000 


14.938.000 

6,590,000 
19,555,000 
26.145.000 


TOTAL,  ENERGY  APPLICATIONS 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  AND  WASTE  MGMT  (NON-DEFENSE) 

I.   Corrective  acti-ities 
Operating  expenses 

Undistributed 


Construction : 

92-E-601  Melt  en  .alley  LLLW  collection  and 
transfer  system  ^pgr-ade  (ORNL) 


90-R-119  Laboratory  wastewater  treatment 
plant  improvements  (ANL) 


88-R-830  L:c 
and  trans'e- 


'.G.s  level  waste  collection 
.cg-ade  (ORNL) 


41 .083.000 


; 


Total,  Construction. 


1 .120.000 

11 .500.000 

680.000 

6,500,000 
18.680.000 


41 .083.000 


1 .120.000 

11 .500.000 

680.000 

6.500.000 
18.680.000 


Total,  Corrective .activities , 
(Operating  expenses) 

(Construction ) 


II.  Envi  n.-^'^T'e'^  t  al  '-es  tcr-a  1 1  on 
0pe'a*:i'"ig  expenses. 

',  .  Facilities  and  sites 

2.  Formerly  jtilizec  sites,  remedial  action 
pro:ects  


19.800,000 
(1 .120.000) 
(18.680.000) 


230.858.000 
42,745.000 


19.800.000 

(1 .120.000) 

(18.680.000) 


230,858,000 
42,745.000 
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3.  Uranium  program  mill  tailings,  remedial 
action  projects 

4.  Uranium  mill  tailings,  groundwater 
restoration  project 


97,103.000 
7,000.000 


97,103.000 
7.000.000 


Total,  Environmental  restoration, 
(Operating  expenses) 


III.  Waste  management 

Operating  expenses: 

1 .  Waste  operations. 

2.  West  valley 

3.  Low  level  waste.. 


377,706.000 
(377.706.000) 


73.336.000 

124,000,000 

11 .400.000 


377.706.000 
(377.706,000) 


73.336.000 

124.000.000 

11 .400,000 


Total,  Operating  expenses. 
Capital  equipment 


Construction: 

GP-E-600  General  plant  projects, 


94-E-601  Waste  handling  building,  Fermilab. 

94-E-602  Bethel  Valley  federal  facility 
agreement  upgrades.  ORNL 


93-E-632  Laboratory  floor  drain  collection 
system  upgrades,  BNL 


93-E-633  Upgrade  sanitary  sewer  system  (ORNL).. 

93-E-900  Long-term  storage  of  TMI-2  fuel.  INEL. 

91 -E-305  Waste  management  fac.  project  (BNL)... 

91-E-322  329  Building  compliance  (PNL) 

91-E-600  Rehab  of  waste  management  bid  306,  ANL 

91-E-602  Hazardous,  radioactive  and 

mixed  waste  storage  facility. (ANL) 


88-R-112  Hazardous  waste  handling,  fac.  (LBL). 
Total,  Construction 


Total,  Waste  management 
(Operating  expenses)... 
(Capital  equipment  )... 
(Construction )  .  .  . 


208.736,000 
2,706,000 

1 ,992,000 
1 ,000,000 

3,600,000 

1  ,083,000 
7 , 000 , 000 
7,320,000 
6 , 1 50 , 000 
1,800,000 
200.000 

1 ,295,000 

5.787.000 

37.227.000 


208.736.000 
2.706.000 

1 .992.000 
1 .000.000 

3,600,000 

1 ,083,000 
7,000,000 
7.320.000 
6. 150.000 
1 .800,000 
200,000 

1 ,295,000 

5,787,000 

37,227,000 


IV.  Facility  transition  and  managment 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment ' 


248,669,000 
(208,736,000) 
(2,706,000) 
(37.227.000) 


71 ,103,000 
200,000 


248,669,000 
(208,736,000) 
(2,706,000) 
(37.227,000) 


71 ,103,000 
200,000 


Total,  Facility  transition  and  managment 


71 ,303,000 


71 ,303,000 


TOTAL,  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  AND  WASTE  MANAGEMENT. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


717.478,000 
(658.665.000) 
(2.906,000) 
(55,907,000) 


717,478,000 
(658,665,000) 
(2,906,000) 
(55,907,000) 


Subtotal,  Energy  supply  research  and  development 3,356,842,000 


Use  of  prior  year  balances. 
Education  programs  (ESR&D). 
Salary  reduction 


-113,300.000 
-58,000.000 
-29,370.000 


3.366.580.000 

-113.300,000 

-29.370.000 


TOTAL,  ENERGY  SUPPLY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


3.  156, 172,000 
(2.702. 102,000) 
(120,485,000) 
(333,585,000) 


3,223,910,000 
(2,802,840.000) 
(126,485,000) 
(294,585.000) 
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URANIUM  SUPPLV  AND  ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 
I.  Uranium  enrichment  residual  •ctlvitles 

Opera t  ing  expenses 

Carital  eqclpment 


Subtotal,  Uranium  supply  and  enrichment  activities. 

( Opera t ing  expenses) 

(Carital  eouipment   


Revenues 

TOTAL,  URANIUM  SUPPLY  AND  ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

( Opera t  ing  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 


UP-ANIJM  ENRICHMENT  DECONTAMINATION  AND 

DECC-MMISSIONING  FUND 

UE  Deco'^  t  aminat  ion  and  Decommissioning  Fund. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE 


RESEARCH 


High  energy  c^ysics 
A.  Physics  "esea^C 


-  OE. 


B.  Facility  operations 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construction : 

GP-E-103  Gene-al  plant  projects,  various 
locations 


94-G-301  Accelerator  improvements  & 
modifications,  VL 


94-G-304.B- 'actory 

92-G-302 . Fermilab  main  injector,  Fermilab. 
Total,  Construction 


Total,  Facility  oce-a'ions. 
C.  High  e-e-'z,  tec-nology  - 
E.  Other  capital  equipment. 


OE. 


To  t  a  I ,  High  e  ^^  o  f-  g  >  p  ^  v  s 
(Operating  expenses) ... 
(Capital  equipment  ) .  .  . 
(Construction )  .  .  . 


II 


OE. 


Nuclear  physics 

A.  Medium  energy  physics 

B.  Heavy  ion  physics  -  OE 

C.  Low  energy . physics  -  OE 

D.  Nuclear  theory  -  OE 

E .  Capi tal  equipment 

F.  Construction: 

GP-E-3Q0  General  plant  projects,  various 
locat icrs 


94-G-3C2  Accele'-ator  improvements  &  mods.,  VL. 
91-G-30C  ^elativistic  heavy  ion  collider,  BNL. 


246,992,000 
100.000 


246,992,000 
100.000 


247,092.000 
(246,992.000) 
(100.000) 

-70,000,000 


247,092.000 
(246.992.000) 
(100,000) 

-70,000,000 


177.092,000 
(176.992,000) 
(100,000) 


177.092,000 
(176,992,000) 
(100,000) 


286,320.000 


148,560.000 


268.455,000 
61  ,160,000 


12,149,000 

13,105,000 
36.000.000 
25.000.000 
86.254.000 


286,320,000 


148.560.000 


268.455,000 
61 ,160,000 


12,149,000 

13,105,000 
36,000,000 
25,000,000 
86,254,000 


415,869,000 

59,415,000 

3.925.000 


415.869.000 

59.415.000 

3.925.000 


627,769,000 

(476,430,000) 

(65,085,000) 

(86.254,000) 


91 ,555,000 
67,400,000 
25,600,000 
14,800.000 
27,130.000 


3,600,000 

3,800,000 

70,000,000 


627,769,000 
(476,430.000) 
(65.085,000) 
(86,254.000) 


111 ,555,000 
67.400,000 
25,600.000 
14,800,000 
30,130,000 


3,600,000 

3,800,000 

78,000,000 
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87-R-203  Continuous  electron  beam  accelerator 
facility.  Newport  News.  VA 


Total.  Construction 

G.  Other  capital  equipment, 


Total,  Nuclear  physics, 
(Operating  expenses).., 
(Capital  equipment  ).., 
(Construction )  .  . 


16,590,000 

93,990.000 

1 .870,000 


16.590  000 

101 .990.000 

1 .870.000 


III. General  science  program  direction  -  OE 
IV 


Superconducting  super  collider 
A.  SSC  project 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construction : 

90-R-106. Superconducting  super  collider. 


322.345.000 
(199.355,000) 
(29,000,000) 
(93,990.000) 

9.000.000 


104.402.000 
50.000.000 


353.345.000 
(219.355.000) 

(32.000.000) 
(101 .990.000) 

9.000.000 


Total.  SSC  project 


480.598.000 
635,000,000 


B.  SSC  laboratory  research  and  operations 
Operating  expenses • 


C.  Termination  costs 

Total.  Superconducting  super  collider. 
General  reduction 


5.000,000 


640,000,000 


640,000,000 
-12.923,000 


640,000.000 
-15.000.000 


TOTAL,  GENERAL  SCIENCE  AND  RESEARCH. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


1  586.191.000  1,615.114.000 

(781.264,000)  (1,329,785,000) 

(144.085,000)  (97,085,000) 

(660.842,000)  (188,244,000) 


ISOTOPE  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  FUND 

I.   Isotope  production 

General  reduction 

TOTAL,  ISOTOPE  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  FUND 


3,910,000 

-44.000 

3,866.000 


3.910,000 


3.910,000 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES: 

WEAPONS  ACTIVITIES 

I.  Research  and  development 

A.  Research  and  development  -  core 

Operating  expenses ■ 

Capital  equipment 

Construction : 

GPD-101  General  plant  projects,  various 
locations 

94-D-102,  Nuclear  weapons  research, 
development  and  testing  facilities 
revitalizat ion.  Phase  V,  various  locations.. 

92-D-102  Nuclear  weapons  research, 
development  and  testing  facilities 
revitalizat ion .  phase  IV.  various  locations. 

90-D-102  Nuclear  weapons  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  facilities  revitalization, 
phase  III.  various  locations 


986.772.000 
67.019.000 


11 .500.000 


11  .110.000 


27.479.000 


30,805.000 


956.772.000 
67.019,000 


11 .500.000 


4.000.000 


27.479,000 


30,805,000 
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88-D-106  Nuclear  weapons  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  facilities  revitalization, 
phase  II, .various  locations 


Total,  Construction, 


39,624,000 
120,518,000 


39.624,000 
113.408.000 


Total.  Resea-c-  ard  ce.elopment  -  core 1.174.309.000    1,137,199.000 


B.  Inert i al  '  .s i o- 

Operating  ei- tenses. 
Capital  Bquiptnen  t  .  , 


172,553,000 
15,860,000 


172,553,000 
15,860.000 


Total.  Inertial  fusion. 


188.413.000 


188.413.000 


Total.  Rosea 


development 1.362.722.000    1.325.612.000 


II 


Testing 

A.  Weapons  prog'-ar" 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construct  ion : 

GPD-101  General  plant  projects. 

various  locations 

93-D-102  Nevada  support  facility. 
North  Las  Vegas,  NV 


Total,  Const  r-uct  10' 


375.000.000 
24.400.000 


5,000.000 
4,000.000 
9,000,000 


374,726,000 
19,400,000 


5,000,000 
4,000,000 
9,000,000 


Total,  Testing, 


408,400.000 


403.126,000 


Total   "eseaf-ch,  development  and  testing. 

(Operati-g  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Cons  '-^c'lon ) 


Ill 


Stockpile  support 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construct  ion : 

Production  base: 

facilities  capability  assurance  program: 

88-D-122  Facilities  capabilities  assurance 
c-og^aTi  {  FCAP  1  ,  various .  locations 

Production  support  facilities: 

GPD-121  General  plant  projects,  various 
locations 


1 ,771 ,122.000 
(1,534,325.000) 
(107.279.000) 
(129.518.000) 


1.802.280.000 
12,136,000 


1,728.738.000 
(1 ,504.051 ,000) 
(102,279,000) 
(122.408.000) 


1 .792.280,000 
12,136.000 


Tota' 


)duc  t 


27,100.000 


7.700.000 


27.100,000 


7,700,000 


Environment,  safety  a^d  health: 

94-D-124  Hydrogen  fluoride  supply  system, 
Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge.  TN 


9J-C-'?5  Upgrade  life  safety.  Kansas  City 
Plant,  Kansas  City,  MO 


94-D-127  Emergency  notification  system. 

Pantex  Plant .  Amarillo.  TX 


94-0-'  28  Environrre' 
a  "^  a  I  y  t  i  c  a  I  lab,  Par 


al.  Safety  and  Health 
ex  Plant.  Amarillo.  TX. 


93-D-'22  Life  safety  upgrades,  Y-12  Plant. 
Da*'  Pidge  ,  TN 


92-0-126  Replace  er^ergency  notification 
syster's.  various  locat ions 


34.800.000 

5.000.000 
1 .000,000 
1 .000.000 
800.000 
5.000.000 
10.500,000 


34.800.000 

5.000.000 
1 .000.000 
1 .000.000 
800.000 
5.000.000 
10.500.000 
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85-D-121  Air  and  water  pollution  control 
Y-1 2  plant 


Total,  Environment,  safety  and  health. 


3,000.000 
26,300,000 


3,000,000 
26,300,000 


Safeguards  and  security: 

88-D-123  Security  enhancement,  Pantox  Plant, 
Amarillo,  TX 


Total,  Construction 

Use  of  prior. year  balances  -  OE  (WA/SS) 
Total.  Stockpile  support 


20,000,000 
81 ,100,000 


IV.  Program  direction 

Weapons  program  direction 

Contractor  employment  transition. 
Capital  equipment 


Total,  Program  direction. 


1  ,895,516,000 

280,466,000 

3,619.000 

284.085,000 


20,000,000 

81 ,100,000 

-3,000,000 

1 ,882,516.000 


177,466,000 

100.000,000 

3.619.000 


V.   Complex  reconfiguration 

Operating  expenses 

Construction : 

93-D-123  Complex  -  21,  various . locations, 


Total,  Complex  reconfiguration. 


138,500.000 

25,000,000 

163,500.000 


281 ,085.000 

168,500,000 

25,000.000 

193,500,000 


Subtotal.  Weapons. activities 4,114,223,000    4,085,839,000 


Use  of  prior  year  balances. 
Salary  reduction 


-356.641 .000 
-48,282.000 


-440,641 .000 
-50,000,000 


TOTAL.  WEAPONS  ACTIVITIES. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction )....... 


3.709.300,000  3.595,198.000 

(3.350.648.000)  (3.248,656.000) 

(123.034,000)  (118,034.000) 

(235.618,000)  (228.508.000) 


DEFENSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  AND  WASTE  MGMT 
I.   Corrective  activities 
Operating  expenses 

Undesignated 

Capital  equipment 

Undesignated • 

Construction : 

92-D-403  Tank  upgrades  project,  LLNL 


2,170,000 

600,000 

3,888,000 


2,170,000 

600,000 

3,888,000 


Total.  Corrective. activities. . 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 

II.  Environmental  restoration 
Operating  expenses 


6,658,000 
(2,170.000) 
(600,000) 
(3.888,000) 


6.658,000 
(2.170.000) 
(600,000) 
(3.888.000) 


1.536.027.000   1.536,027,000 


III. Waste  management 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construction : 

GP-D-171  General  plant  projects. 


94-D-400  High  explosive  wastewater  treatment 
system,  LANL 

94-0-402  Liquid  waste  treatment  system,  NTS.. 

94-D-404  Melton  Valley  storage  tank  capacity 
increase,  ORNL 


94-D-405  Central  neutralization  facility 
pipeline  extension  project,  K-25 


2.327,106,000 
132,113,000 

28,959.000 


1 .000.000 
2.114.000 

9.400,000 

1 .714.000 


2.362.106.000 
138.781 .000 

28.959.000 


1 ,000.000 
2.114. 000 

9.400.000 

1 ,714,000 
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94-D-406  Low-level  waste  disposal  facilities. 
K-25 


94-D-407  Initial  tank  retrieval  systems,  RL. 
94-D-408  Office  facilities  -  200  East,  RL... 
94-D-41 1  Solid  waste  operation  complex,  RL. . 


94-D-414  Site  300  explosive  waste  storage 
facility,  LLNL 


94-D-416  Solvent  storage  tanks  installation.  SR. 

93-D-174  Plant  drain  waste  water 

treatment  upgrados,  Y-12 


93-D-175  Industrial  waste  compact  fac.,  Y-12, 

93-D-176  Oak  Ridge  reservation  storage 
facility,  Oak  Ridge,  IN 


93-D-177  Disposal  of  K-1515  sanitary 
water  treatment  plant  waste,  K-25.... 

93-D-178  Building  374  liquid  waste 
treatment  facility,  RF 


93-D-181  Rac!;oactive  liquid  waste  line  repl,  RL. 

93-D-182  Replace  of  cross-site  trans  system,  RL. 

93-D-183  Multi-function  waste  remediation,  RL. . . 

93-D-187  High  level  waste  removal  from 

filled  waste  tanks.  SR 


93-D-188  Ne/.  sanitary  landfill,  SR . 


92-D-172  Hazardous  waste  treatment  and 
processing  facility.  Pantex  Plant 


92-D-173  NOx  abatement  facility,  ID 

92-D-177  Tank  101-AZ  waste  retrieval  system,  RL. 

92-D-188  Waste  management  ES&H,  and  compliance 
activities,  various  locations 


91-D-171  Wasle  -eceiving  and  processing 
facility,  module  1,  Richland,. WA 


90-D-172  Aging  waste  transfer  line, 
Richland,  WA 


90-D-177  RWMC  t ,-ar-,suranic  (TRU)  waste 
characterization  and  storage  facility,  ID. 


89-D-172  Hanford  environmental  compliance, 
Richland,  WA 


89-D-173  Tank  farm  ventilation  upgrade, 
Richland.  WA 


89-D-174  ReDlacement  high  level  waste 
evaporator,  .Savannah  River,  SC 


88-D-173  Hanford  waste  vitrification  plant 
(HWVP).  Richland,  WA 


87-D-181  Diversion  box  and  pump  pit 
containment . buildings ,  Savannah  River,  SC. 


86-0-103  Decontamination  and  waste  treatment 
facility,  LLNL,  Livermore,  CA 


6,000.000 
7.000.000 
1 .200,000 
7,100.000 

370,000 
1 ,500.000 

3,500,000 
1 .800.000 

6,039.000 

7.100,000 
1 .000,000 
6,700,000 
6,500,000 
35.660.000 

3.000.000 
1 ,020,000 

300,000 

10.000,000 

7,000,000 

8.568.000 
17,700.000 

5,600,000 
21 ,700,000 
11 ,700,000 

1 .800.000 
12,974,000 
85,000,000 

2.137,000 
10,260.000 


6,000,000 
7.000,000 
1 .200,000 
7.100.000 

370,000 
1 ,500.000 

3,500,000 
1 .800.000 

6.039.000 

7,100,000 
1,000.000 
6,000,000 
6,500,000 
45,660,000 

3,000,000 
1 ,020,000 

300,000 

10.000.000 

7,000,000 

8,568,000 
17,700.000 

5,000,000 
21 .700.000 
11 ,700,000 

1 ,000.000 
12.974.000 
40,000,000 

2,137,000 
10.260.000 
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83-D-148  Non-radioactive  hazardous  waste 
management, .Savannah  River,  SC 


81-T-105  Defense  waste  processing  fac,  SR.  SC. 
Total,  Construction 


2.169,000 

43,873,000 

379,457,000 


2.169,000 

43,873,000 

342.357,000 


Total,  Waste  management 2 

(Operating  expenses) (2 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 

IV.  Technology  development 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


,838,676,000  2,843,244,000 

,327,106,000)  (2,362,106,000) 

(132,113,000)  (138,781,000) 

(379,457,000)  (342,357,000) 


371 ,150,000 
29,850,000 


371 ,150,000 
29,850,000 


Total,  Technology .development , 


V.   Transportation  Management 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


401 ,000,000 


19,730,000 
400,000 


401 ,000.000 


19.730.000 
400.000 


Total,  Transportation  Management, 


VI.   Program  direction 

Operating  expenses. 
Capital  equipment., 


20,130,000 


82,427,000 
9,469,000 


20,130,000 


82,427,000 
9,469,000 


Total,  Program  direction 

VII.  Facility  transition  &  management 

Operating  expenses. 

Capital  equipment .' 

Construction:  

GP-D-171  General  plant  projects,  var.  locations 


94-D-122  Underground  storage . tanks,  RF 

94-D-401  Emergency  response  facility,  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho 


94-D-412  300  area  process  sewer  piping  system 
upgrade,  Richland,  Washington 

94-D-415  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
medical  facilities,  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Idaho 


94-D-451  Infrastructure  replacement.  Rocky 
Flats  Plant,  Golden,  Colorado 


93-0-1 72  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
electrical  upgrade.  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Idaho 


93-D-184  325  facility  compliance/renovation, 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  Richland, 
Washington 

93.0-185  Landlord  program  safety  compliance, 
phase  II,  Richland,  Washington 


92-0-125  Master  safeguards  and  security 
agreement/materials  surveillance  task  force 
security  upgrades.  Rocky  Flats  Plant,  Golden. 
Colorado 

92-D-181  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
fire  and  life  safety  improvements,  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho 


91  ,896,000 

545,268,000 
24,726,000 

19.221 .000 

700.000 

1  .190.000 

1 .100,000 

1  ,  110,000 
6,600,000 

9,600,000 

3,500,000 
1 .351 ,000 

3.900,000 
5.000.000 


91 ,896,000 

545,268,000 
24,726,000 

19.221 .000 

700.000 

600.000 

1 . 1 00 . 000 

1 . 1 10.000 
6,600,000 

9.600,000 

3,500,000 
1 ,351 ,000 

3,900,000 
5,000.000 
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92-D-182  Idaho  Na'io^al  Engineering  Laboratory 
sewer  systems  upgrade,  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho 


92-D-183  Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
transportation  complex,  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Labor-ato'-y ,  Idaho 


92-D-184  Hanford  infrastructure  underground 
storage  tanks,  Richland,  Washington 


92-D-186  Steam  system  rehabilitation,  phase 
II,  Richland,  'Aas*^  ing  ton 


92-D-187  300  a-^ea  electrical  distribution 
conversion  and  safety  improvements,  phase  II, 
Richland,  Washington 


91-D-175  300  area  electrical  distribution 
conversion  and  safety  improvements,  phase  I, 
Richland  .  .'.as'- 1  '^g  ton 


90-D-175  Landlord  program  safety  compliance, 
phase  I,  Richland,  Washington 


Total,  Construction, 


Total.  Facility  transition  &  management, 

(Operating  expenses) , 

(Capital  expenses) 

(Construction) 


Subtotal,  Defease  environment  restoration  &  waste  mgmt 

adjustments 


Use  of  prior  year  balances 
General  reduction  a'-c  ctne- 
Transfer  to  EPA 


1 ,450.000 

7.198.000 

300,000 

4,300,000 

10,276,000 

1 .500,000 


650,090,000 
(545,268,000) 
(24,726,000) 
(80,096,000) 


1  ,450.000 

7.198.000 

300.000 

4.300,000 

10.276,000 

1 .500.000 


1 .800,000 

1 ,800,000 

80,096,000 

79,506,000 

649,500.000 
(545,268,000) 
(24,726.000) 
(79,506,000) 


5,544,477,000 

-86,600,000 

-37,765,000 

8.000.000 


5.548.455.000 

-86.600.000 
-280.000.000 


TOTAL.  DEFENSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESTORATION  &  WASTE  MGMT.  5,428.112.000  5.181.855.000 

(Operating  expenses) (4.767.513.000)  (4.552.278.000) 

(Capital  equipment  ) (197.158.000)  (203.826.000) 

(Construction ) (463.441.000)  (425.751.000) 


MATERIALS  SUPPORT  AND  OTHER  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 
MATERIALS  SUPPORT 


I.  Reactc-  operations 

II.  Processing  of  nuclea'-  materials. 

III.  Supporting  services 

IV.  Capital  equiprfert 


Construction: 

A.  Environment,  safety  and  health: 

93-D-147  Domestic  water  system  upgrade 
P'-ase  I  8.  :  :  ,  Savannah  River.  SC 


93-D-148  Replace  high-level  drain  lines. 
Savannah  River,  SC 


93-D-152  Envircn-nen  tal  modification  for 
production  facilities,  Savannah  River.  SC. 

92-D-140  F&H  canyon  exhaust  upgrades. 
Savannah  River ,  SC 


92-D-142  Nuclear 
training  cer ten 


■material  processing 
Savannah  River,  SC. . 


92-D-143  Health  protection  instrument 
calibration  facility.  Savannah  River,  SC. 


168,495,000 

387,628,000 

282,073.000 

75.209.000 


7.720.000 
1 .800.000 
20.000.000 
15.000.000 
8.900.000 
9.600.000 


168.495.000 

387.628,000 

260,000,000 

65,000,000 


7.720.000 

1 .800.000 

20.000.000 

15.000.000 

8.900.000 

9.600.000 
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90-0-149  Plantwide  fire  protection.  Phases 
I  and  II,. Savannah  River,  SC 


Total,  Environment,  safety  and. health 
B 


25,950,000 
88,970.000 


25,950,000 
88.970,000 


Programmatic  projects: 

GPD-146  General  plant  projects,  various 

locations 

92-D-150  Operations  support  facilities. 
Savannah . River ,  SC 


92-D-153  Engineering  support  facility. 
Savannah . River  Site.  SC 


86-D-149  Productivity  retention  program. 
Phases  I.  II.  III.  IV,  V,  and  VI, 
various  locations 


Total.  Programmatic  projects. 


31 .760.000 

26,900,000 

9.500.000 

3,700,000 
71 .860,000 


23,000,000 

26,900,000 

9.500.000 

3.700.000 
63.100.000 


Total.  Construction..., 
VI.   Program  direction, 


160,830,000 
62.970.000 


152,070,000 
57.000.000 


Subtotal, 


Materials  Support 1,137.205.000    1.090.193,000 


TOTAL,  MATERIALS  SUPPORT. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


OTHER  NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 
I. 


Verification  and  control  technology 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 

Construction : 

90-D-186  Center  for  national  security  and 
arms  control.  Sandia  National  Laboratories 
Albuquerque.  NM 


1 .137.205,000 
(901 ,166,000) 
(75,209.000) 
(160,830.000) 


344.741 .000 
15,573,000 


1  .090.193.000 
(873.123.000) 
(65.000.000) 
(152,070,000) 


341 .941 .000 
15.573.000 


Total,  Verification  and  control  technology. 

II.   Nuclear  safeguards  and  security 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


8.515.000 
368.829,000 


8.515.000 
366.029.000 


86.246.000 
4,101 .000 


82,700.000 
4.101 .000 


Total,  Nuclear  safeguards  and  security. 

III.  Security  investigations  -  OE 

IV. 


Security  evaluations 
Operating  expenses.., 


Office  of  nuclear  safety 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  equipment 


Total,  Office  of  nuclear  safety.... 
VI.   Worker  training  and  adjustment 


90,347,000 
53.335,000 


14,961 ,000 


24.859.000 
50,000 


86.801 ,000 
49.000.000 

14.961 .000 


24.859.000 
50.000 


24.909.000 
100,000.000 


24,909,000 
100.000,000 


TOTAL.  OTHER  NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS. 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 

(Construction ) 


652.381 ,000 
(624,142,000) 
(J  9,  724.  000) 
(8.515.000) 


641 .700.000 
(613,461 ,000) 
(19.724.000) 
(8.515.000) 
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NAVAL  REACTORS 

1.  Naval  reactors  development 

A.  Plant  development  -  OE 

B.  Reactor  development  -  OE 

C.  Reactor  operation  and  evaluation  -  OE. 

D.  Capital  equipment 

E.  Construction: 

GPN-101  General  plant  projects, 
various  locations 


93-D-200  Engineering  services  facilities 
Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory.  Niskayuna.  NY. 

92-D-200  Laboratories  facilities  upgrades, 
various  locations 


90-N-102  Expended  core  facility  dry  cell 
project.  Naval  Reactors  Facility,  ID 


Total.  Construction 

F.  Program  direction 

Total,  Naval  reactors  development 

II.  Enrichment  materials  -  OE.... 


TOTAL,  NAVAL  REACTORS. 
(Operating  expenses) . . 
(Capital  equipment  ).. 
(Construction )  .  . 


124.900,000 

316,531 ,000 

166.000,000 

46,900,000 


7,500,000 

7,000,000 

2.800,000 

7,800,000 
25,100,000 
18,300.000 


697,731 ,000 
70.000,000 


767,731 ,000 
(695,731 ,000) 
(46.900.000) 
(25.100.000) 


124.900,000 

316,531 ,000 

166,000,000 

46.900,000 


7.500,000 
7.000.000 
2.800.000 


17.300,000 
18,300,000 


689.931 .000 


70,000,000 


759.931 ,000 
(695.731 .000) 
(46,900.000) 
(17.300.000) 


SUBTOTAL,  MATERIALS  SUPPORT  AND  OTHER  DEF.  PROGRAMS...   2,557.317.000    2.491.824.000 


Savannah  river . pension  refund. 
Use  of  prior  year  balances.... 

Salary  reduction 

Education  programs  (MS) 


-100.000.000 

-351 .132.000 

-18.937,000 

58,000.000 


-100.000.000 

-409,132,000 

-18.937.000 


TOTAL,  MATERIALS  SUPPORT  AND  OTHER  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS...   2.145,248,000 
(Operating  expenses) (1  ,808,970,000) 


(Capital  equipment  ) 
(Construction ) 


DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Defense  nuclear  waste  disposal 

General  reduction 

TOTAL,  DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  WASTE  DISPOSAL. 


(141 ,833,000) 
(194.445.000) 


120.000,000 

-258.000 

119.742.000 


1  .963.755,000 
(1 .654.246.000) 
(131 ,624.000) 
(177.885,000) 


120.000.000 


120.000,000 


TOTAL.  ATOMIC  ENERGY  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 11,402.402,000  10.860.808.000 

(Operating  expenses) ,.( 10,046.  873,000)  (9,575.180.000) 

(Capital  equipment  ) (462.025,000)  (453.484.000) 

(Construction ) (893.504,000)  (832,144,000) 


DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 

I.  Administrative  operations 

A.  Office  of  the  Secretary  -  salaries  and  expenses. 

B.  General  management  -  personnel  compensation 

and  benefits 


C.  General  management  -  other  expenses 

1 .  Travel 

2.  Services 

3.  Capital  equipment 


Total,    Other   expenses. 
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2.856,000 


191 ,269,000 


5,317,000 

183.678.000 

8,561 ,000 


197,556,000 


2,856,000 


191 ,269,000 


5,317.000 

177.000.000 

7.780.000 


190,097.000 
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Department  of  Energy 


D.  Program  support 

1.  Office  of  minority  economic  impact. 

2.  Policy  analysis  and  system. studies . 

3.  Consumer .affairs 

4.  Public  affairs 

5.  International  policy  studies 


Total,  Program. support . 


Total,  Administrative  operations 

II.   Cost  of  work. for  others 

Subtotal,  Departmental  administration  (gross) 


Use  of  unobligated  balances  and  other  adjustments. 
General  reduction 


Total,  Departmental  administration  (gross) 
Miscellaneous  revenues 


TOTAL,  DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION  (net) 

(Operating  expenses) 

(Capital  equipment  ) 


OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
Office  of  Inspector  General.... 

POWER  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATIONS: 

ALASKA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
I.  Operation  and  maintenance 

Operating  expenses 


Budget 
Estimate 


3,626.000 

4,334,000 

47,000 

55,000 

1 ,255,000 


9,317,000 


400,998,000 

61 .626,000 

462.624,000 

-47.927,000 
-214,000 


414,463.000 
-239,209,000 


175,274,000 
(166,713.000) 
(8,561 ,000) 
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Conference 


3,626,000 

4.334,000 

47,000 

55.000 

1 ,255.000 


9,317.000 


393.539.000 

61 ,626.000 

455.165,000 

-53.927.000 


401  .238,000 
-239,209,000 


162.029,000 
(154,249.000) 
(7,780,000) 


31  .757,000 


30.362,000 
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Department  of  Energy 

Budget 

Estimate  Conference 

Use  of  prior  year  balances -75,000.000 

Transfer  of  permanent  authority  from  DOI (7,168,000)  (7.168,000) 

TOTAL,  WESTERN  AREA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 352,956,000  277,956,000 

■  BSBBSBBBSXXKsa:  B  X  B  M  K  B  B  =C  a  K  K  K  ■  ■ 

FEDERAL  ENERGY  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

Federal  energy  regulatory  commission 165,375,000  165,375,000 

FERC  revenues -165. 375.000_  -165^375.000 

TOTAL,  FEDERAL  ENERGY  REGULATORY  COMMISSION —  

NUCLEAR  WASTE  DISPOSAL  FUND 

Nuclear  waste  disposal  fund 260.000.000  260.000.000 

General  reduction -1.972.000  ^ 

TOTAL.  NUCLEAR  WASTE  DISPOSAL  FUND 258.028.000  260.000.000 


4.010.000 


4.010,000 


SOUTHEASTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
I.  Operation  and  maintenance 

A.  Operating  expenses 

B.  Purchase  power  and  wheeling. 


Subtotal,  Operation  and  maintenance 

Use  of  prior  year  balances 

TOTAL.  SOUTHEASTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION. 


3.217.000 
31 .488.000 


34.705.000 
-4.963.000 
29,742,000 


3.217.000 
31 ,488.000 


34.705.000 
-4.963.000 
29,742.000 


SOUTHWESTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
I.  Operation  and  maintenance 

A.  Operating  expenses 

B.  Purchase  power  and  wheeling, 

C.  Construction 


Subtotal.  Operation  and  maintenance 

Use  of  prior  year  balances 

TOTAL.  SOUTHWESTERN  POWER  ADMINISTRATION. 


WESTERN  AREA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
I.  Operation  and  maintenance 

A.  Construction  and  rehabilitation., 

B.  System  operation  and  maintenance, 

C.  Purchase  power  and  wheeling 

D.  Utah  mitigation  and  conservation. 


Subtotal.  Operation  and  maintenance. 


21 ,563,000 

1 ,650,000 

1 1 , 138,000 


34,351 .000 

-764,000 

33,587,000 


121 ,695.000 

125,554.000 

100. 707,000 

5,000,000 


21 ,563.000 

1 ,650,000 

1  1  .  138,000 


34,351 .000 

-764.000 

33.587.000 


121 .695,000 

125,554,000 

100,707,000 

5,000,000 


352,956.000 


352,956.000 
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TITLE  IV  ED  Pastor. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  CaRRIE  Meek 

William  H  Natcher. 

APPALACHIAN  Regional  Commission  J^^^^  r^  Myers. 

Amendment        No         44:        Appropriates  Dean  A.  Gallo. 

J249.00O.0OO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  Harold  Rogers. 

of  $189,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

The    conferees    agree     that    a     total     of  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
$50  000.000  is  provided  for  Corridor  L  in  West 

Virginia;  a  total  of  $4,600,000  is  provided  for  J  Bennett  Johnston. 

corridor  construction  in  Mississippi:  a  total  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

of  $13,500,000  is  provided  for  Corridors  G.  B.  Fritz  Hollings. 

Q.    and    F    in    Kentucky;    and    a    total    of  J'^  Sasser. 

$38  700  000  is  provided  for  corridor  construe-  Denni.s  DeConcini. 

tion  in  Alabama.  "-^""J  ^^'°- 

defense  nuclear  F.^cilities  safety  board  j^^^^  q  h.^tfield. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $16,560,000  Thad  Cochran. 

for   the   Defense    Nuclear   Facilities   Safety  Pkte  V.  Domenici. 

Board  instead  of  $15,060,000  as  proposed  by  p^j^  NICKLES. 

the  House  and  $18,060,000  as  proposed  by  the  Slade  Gorton. 

Senate.  Mitch  McConnell. 

Tennessee  Valley  authority  Manager  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment        No.         46:         Appropriates  , 
$140  473.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 

of  $138,973,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

TITLE  V  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 

Amendment  No  47:  Deletes  language  pro-  fore  the  House   the   following  commu- 

posed  by  the  Senate  urging  the  Secretary  of  nication  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

Energy  to  prepare  a  proposal  to  satisfy  the  Representatives: 

Bonneville  Power  Administration's  entire  re-  '                  o„.„k„,  99   1007 

payment   obligation    to    the    United    States  ^^^^^^^^^^ash.^ng.n.OC.  Octo^^ 

The  conferees  agree  that,  utilizing  funds  ^"'^  Speaker  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
made  available  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  „""*"""'  ^X.'  r,  .  .  .v. 
Energy  is  requested  to  submit  to  the  Con-  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  he  per^ 
gress  by  February  1.  1994.  a  legislative  pro-  mission  granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  II  of  the 
posal  to  satisfy  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin-  R"l«  "f  ^he  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I 
Utrations  entire  repayment  obligation  to  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  appropriated  received  fronithe  White  House  on  Thursday, 
investment  in  the  Federal  Columbia  River  October  21.  1993  at  5:10  p.m^  and  said  to  con- 
Power  System  The  proposal  should  result  in  t*'"  »  message  from  the  President  wherein 
maximum  deficit  reduction  for  the  Federal  he  transmits  the  extens  on  of  the  agreement 
Government  in  fiscal  year  1995  through  fi-scal  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Poland  which  con- 
year  1999.  and  should  not  increase  Bonneville  stitute  a  Koverning  international  fishery 
Power  Administration  rates  beyond  those  agreement  (GIFA.  under  the  Magnuson  Fish- 
rates  which  would  result  under  existing  debt  ery   Conservation   and   Management   Act   of 

repayment  policy  and  practices.  ^^,^    ^ 

„                    ,„            ,,,       „  With  great  respect.  I  am 

Conference  Total-With  Comparisons  Sincerely  yours. 

The   total   new   budget   (obligatlonali   au-  Donnald  K.  Anderson. 

thority  for  the  fiscal  year  1994  recommended  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 

by  the  committee  of  conference,  with  com-  

parisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1993  amount,  the  ™ 

1994  budget  estimates,  and   the  House  and  EXTENSION     OF     AGREEMENT     BE- 

Senate  bills  for  1994  follow:  TWEEN      THE      UNITED      STATES 

New   budget   (obligational)  ^j^^   POLAND  CONCERNING   FISH- 

authonty.      fiscal      year  ERIES  OFF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

BudTet    estimates    of   new                          '  COASTS-MESSAGE       FROM      THE 

(Obligational.    authority.  PRESIDENT       OF       THE       UNITED 

fiscal  year  1994 22.346.046.000  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  103-154) 

House  bill  fiscal  year  19M            ?i-|??"*???  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1994           22.192.617.000  .          ^.       ,,             ^J^    ,  ,,      ~ „„„„„„„ 

conference  agreement,  fis-  ^°^^  ^he  House  the  following  message 

cal  year  1994 22.215.382.000  from     the     President    of    the    United 

Conference          agreement  States;   which  was  read  and.   together 

compared  with:  with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 

New                       budget  objection,   referred   to   the  Committee 

(Obligational)     author-  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 

ity.  fiscal  year  1993                     -25.261,000  ordered  to  be  printed: 
Budget  estimates  of  new 

(Obligational)     author-  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

ity.  fiscal  year  1994  -130.664.000  in    accordance    with    the    Magnuson 

House    bill,    fiscal    year  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 

tJ^    "h  li     ri                             +484.938.000  ^^.^  ^j  ^973  (public  Law  94-265;  16  U.S.C. 

Senate   bill,    fiscal    year              .^ 22  765  000  ^^Ol    et   seq.).    I    transmit    herewith   an 

|_      „ ■     '  Agreement  between  the  Government  of 

Vic'fazIo^^'  ^^^  United  States  of  America  and  the 

Jim  Chap.man.  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Poland 

Douglas    Pete  ■  Extending  the  Agreement  of  August  1, 

Peterson,  1985.     Concerning     Fisheries     off     the 
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Coasts  of  the  United  States.  The  agree- 
ment, which  was  effected  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  June  8 
and  July  29,  1993,  extends  the  1985 
agreement  for  an  additional  2  years, 
from  December  31,  1993,  to  December 
31.  1995.  The  exchange  of  notes  together 
with  the  1985  agreement  constitute  a 
governing  international  fisl*ry  agree- 
ment within  the  requiremerlts  of  sec- 
tion 201(c)  of  the  Act. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  agreement  at 
an  early  date. 

WILLIAM  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  October  21.  1993. 


REFORM  WEEK  "NEXT  WEEK" 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority 
leadership's  promise  that  reform  week 
will  be  "next  week"  reminds  me  of  a 
roadside  restaurant  years  ago  in 
Sanibel,  FL.  After  a  long  and  dusty 
drive,  my  interest  picked  up  when  I 
saw  a  sign  out  front  that  said  "free 
beer,  tomorrow."  So  I  went  back  the 
next  day  for  a  free  beer--only  to  dis- 
cover the  sign  was  still  there— in  fact, 
it  stayed  there  for  many  years,  always 
promising  free  beer  tomorrow,  but 
never  delivering  today.  It  is  a  great 
marketing  device,  but  it  was  limited 
value.  Eventually  visitors  catch  on  and 
stop  coming  back.  So  the  Democrat 
leadership  should  be  careful  about 
stringing  along  the  American  people, 
who  are  thirsty  for  real  reform  in  the 
way  Congress  works.  As  long  as  reform 
week  is  slated  for  next  week,  we  will 
never  get  there— but  then  again,  maybe 
that  is  exactly  what  the  majority  lead- 
ership has  in  mind. 

Now  I  understand  the  leadership  has 
declared  next  month  will  be  reform 
month.  I  wonder,  when  we  come  back, 
if  reform  year  is  going  to  be  next  year. 


U.S.  CAPITOL  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  ask  that  each  of  us  in  Congress  and 
all  Americans  take  a  moment  to  re- 
member the  historical  significance  of 
this  weekend.  It  was  200  years  ago  on 
September  18,  1793,  that  our  first  Presi- 
dent, George  Washington,  came  to 
what  was  then  called  Jenkins  Hill.  He 
came  to  lay  the  cornerstone  to  this 
magnificent  structure— our  U.S.  Cap- 
itol. 

Since  that  simple  ceremony  and  most 
likely  through  the  ages,  no  other  build- 
ing on  Earth  has  more  greatly  symbol- 
ized mankind's  quest  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  No  other  structure  in  the 
world  is  more  easily  recognized.  And  no 
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other  building  in  America  better  re- 
flects the  great  history  of  our  Nation. 

As  we  debate  the  important  issues  of 
our  day  we  should  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  most  significant  deeds  of  our  past. 
While  our  Capitol  Building  was  origi- 
nally constructed  with  stone,  brick, 
and  mortar,  it  has  been  reinforced  by 
the  hopes,  dreams,  and  wisdom  of  each 
generation  that  has  served  within  its 
confines. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  replace  the 
Thomas  Crawford  Statue  of  Freedom 
tomorrow  to  crown  the  beauty  of  her 
magnificent  dome,  join  with  me  to  re- 
member the  labor  and  vision  of  those 
who  over  the  centuries  created  this  in- 
credible structure:  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


D  1010 

CALLING  FOR  A  PROHIBITION  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  KIDNAPING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  legislation  to  prohibit  the  United 
States  from  apprehending  foreign  criminal  sus- 
pects outside  of  U.S.  property  without  consent 
of  the  foreign  government  that  is  involved.  My 
concern  stems  from  the  kidnaping  several 
years  ago  of  a  Mexican  citizen,  in  Mexico, 
who  was  wanted  by  U.S.  authorities  for  alleg- 
edly murdenng  a  United  States  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  agent.  The  United  States 
kidnaped  Mexican  doctor  Humberto  Alvarez 
Machain  and  brought  him  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  held  more  than  2  years  in  Federal 
prison  while  legal  protests  of  the  kidnaping 
were  pursued  in  U.S.  courts.  Unfortunately, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
1992  that  the  abduction  had  not  violated  a 
United  States-Mexico  extradition  treaty  be- 
cause the  practice  was  not  expressly  prohib- 
ited by  the  treaty.  Dr.  Alvarez  was  subse- 
quently acquitted  and  he  has  now  tiled  a  law- 
suit against  the  United  States  for  more  than 
S20  million  in  damages. 

My  concerns  about  the  United  States  ac- 
tions in  this  case  are  many,  but  not  least 
among  them  is  my  concern  over  the  United 
States  breach  of  the  sovereignty  of  another 
country.  We  did  this  in  Panama,  when  we  in- 
vaded and  kidnaped  their  official  leader,  Gen. 
Manuel  Noriega,  bringing  him  to  trial,  convic- 
tion, and  incarceration  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  course  we  did  this  in  Dr.  Alvarez'  case. 

Especially  when  our  country  is  looking  to- 
ward greater  and  closer  ties  with  Mexico,  and 
indeed  with  nations  all  around  the  world,  we 
must  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  obeying  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Clearly, 
when  the  United  States  signed  a  treaty  with 
Mexico  on  extradition,  that  treaty  was  con- 
templated to  address  procedures  for  seizing 
and  moving  suspects  across  the  United 
States-Mexico  border.  Can  you  imagine  the 
outrage  in  the  United  States  if  the  Mexican 
Government  captured  a  United  States  citizen 
living  in,  say,  Washington,  DC,  and  trans- 
ported that  person  back  to  Mexico,  held  him  in 


prison  for  several  years,  and  eventually  tried 
him — all  against  the  will  of  the  United  States 
Government?  Why,  we  would  scream  loud 
and  long,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  would 
retaliate.  Mexico  did  not  retaliate  against  us. 
but  you  had  better  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
Mexico,  not  to  mention  Mexican  Government 
officials,  will  never  forget  what  we  did.  Now, 
as  NAFTA  IS  being  contemplated,  what  assur- 
ance does  the  Mexican  Government  have  that 
the  United  States  will  keep  its  trade  and  fi- 
nance promises? 

We  had  better  realize,  as  well,  that  other 
nations  carefully  watched  the  unfolding  of 
events  both  in  Panama  and  in  Dr.  Alvarez' 
case.  They  must  know  that  if  we  treat  our 
neighbor  so  cavalierly,  we  will  likely  treat  oth- 
ers equally,  or  worse. 

In  his  dissent  from  the  Supreme  Court  case 
that  upheld  the  Government's  kidnaping  of  Dr. 
Alvarez.  Justice  Stevens  pointed  out  the  log- 
ical extension  of  the  Court's  opinion:  "If  the 
United  States  '  '  *  thought  it  more  expedient 
to  torture  or  simply  to  execute  a  person  rather 
than  to  attempt  extradition,  these  options 
would  be  equally  available  because  they,  too, 
were  not  explicitly  prohibited  by  the  Treaty." 
Thus,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  corrective  legis- 
lation since  the  executive  branch  acted  in  this 
unlawful  manner  and  the  judicial  branch  sanc- 
tioned it.  Congress  must  now  recommit  our 
Nation  to  being  the  Nation  of  laws  for  which  it 
has  always  stood.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort. 


CONGRESSIONALLY  UNFUNDED 
FEDERAL  MANDATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gillmor]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  prevent  the  Congress 
from  enacting  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates. There  are  three  justifications  for 
it  that  I  will  outline:  First,  the  Federal 
Government  has  encroached  beyond 
the  role  the  Constitution  sets  for  it; 
second.  State  governments  have  no  re- 
alistic way  to  combat  this  unwarranted 
Federal  encroachment;  and  third,  costs 
of  unfunded  mandates  have  interfered 
with  the  delivery  of  essential  services 
by  State  and  local  governments.  Let 
me  talk  briefly  about  the  first  two 
points  and  then  give  you  some  exam- 
ples that  show  how  this  problem  is  se- 
riously impairing  our  ability  to  rep- 
resent the  best  interests  of  American 
taxpayers  and  citizens. 

It  has  somehow  been  all  but  forgot- 
ten that  originally  the  States  volun- 
tarily ceded  power  to  form  the  Federal 
Government.  In  the  interest  of  invig- 
orated growth  of  prosperity,  of  unified 
and  cooperative  defense  of  borders,  and 
of  a  common  association,  the  diverse 
colonies  formed  a  strong  nation. 

What  has  grown  up  out  of  our  Con- 
stitution is  the  most  brilliant  success 
in  the  world's  history— a  Nation  of 
unequalled  prosperity,  an  unflinching 
sense  of  justice,  uncompromising  com- 


passion, and  unparalleled  strength.  It 
is  diversity. 

In  ceding  powers,  the  States  bar- 
gained to  maintain  their  diversity  from 
one  another,  and  preserve  a  substantial 
degree  of  autonomy  over  affairs  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. In  article  I,  section  8,  they 
gave  Congress  the  power  to  "lay  and 
collect  taxes,"  to  "provide  for  the  com- 
mon Defence  and  general  Welfare  of 
the  United  States,"  to  borrow  and  coin 
money,  to  regulate  international  and 
interstate  commerce,  to  establish  post 
offices,  to  declare  war  and  provide  an 
army  and  a  navy,  and  to  do  a  small  as- 
sortment of  other  things. 

These  are  broad  powers,  but  at  the 
same  they  are  both  limited  and  enu- 
merated. They  were  never  intended  to 
encompass  a  grant  nearly  all  power. 
Let  me  emphasize  a  degree  of  diversity 
and  autonomy  were  to  be  preserved.  As 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  said: 

No  political  dreamer  was  ever  wild  enough 
to  think  of  breaking  down  the  lines  which 
separate  the  states,  and  of  compounding  the 
American  people  into  one  common  mass. 

In  fact,  given  the  widespread  sus- 
picion of  accumulated  centralized 
power.  State  powers  were  viewed  as  the 
broader,  because  State  retained  all 
powers  not  expressly  granted  to  the 
Federal  Government.  States  were  to 
have  whatever  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  have.  Among  other  things, 
this  included  the  direct  power  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  the  police 
power — so  to  speak— and  power  over 
intrastate  commerce.  The  will  of  the 
States  was  to  remain  to  a  substantial 
degree  unencumbered  by  the  national 
will.  Yet  it  has  become  encumbered 
today  to  an  alarming  extent  through 
enactment  of  Federal  mandates. 

The  Supreme  Court  afforded  ample 
room  for  the  enumerated  Federal  pow- 
ers to  expand  and  adapt  to  the  Nation's 
progress.  Today  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  use  the  Federal  commerce 
power  to  regulate  for  health  and  safe- 
ty, to  control  the  waters,  to  protect 
civil  rights,  and  to  fight  street  crime. 
All  well  and  good,  one  might  say,  but 
as  the  realm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  aggrandized,  the  States 
have  been  left  without  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  the  limits  to  Federal  power. 

Until  modern  times,  there  have  been 
limits  on  the  role  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment in  our  federalist  system.  Con- 
gress long  sought  to  avoid  areas  of  tra- 
ditional State  regulation,  not  daring  to 
run  afoul  of  perceived  constitutional 
limitations.  But  in  the  post-New  Deal 
era,  most  particularly  in  the  post- 
Great  Society  era,  this  self-restraint 
has  failed. 

GROWTH  OF  FEDERAL  MANDATES 

A  recent  Insight  magazine  article 
calculates  17  mandates  from  1960  to 
1985.  Then  from  1988  to  1992— just  4 
years — the  Federal  Government  added 
88  mandates  relating  to  toxics  alone 
Already    this   year,    no    less    than    130 
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mandates  have  been  proposed  by  a  Con- 
gress full  of  avowed  reformers  and 
would-be  reinventors  of  government. 

With  this  backdrop,  the  Supreme 
Court  sought  some  relief  for  the  States 
in  1976.  Combining  through  the  goals 
and  purposes  of  the  Constitution  and 
its  expression  of  the  vision  of  its  Fram- 
ers,  the  Supreme  Court  in  National 
League  of  Cities  versus  Usery  found 
grounds  for  a  defined  sanctuary  of 
State  powers  where  Federal  power 
could  not  intrude.  Justice  Rehnquist 
wrote  that  insofar  as  Congress's  enact- 
ments "directly  displace  the  States' 
freedom  to  structure  integral  oper- 
ations in  areas  of  traditional  [state] 
governmental  functions,  they  are  not 
within  the  authority  granted  Congress 
by  article  1.  section  8,  clause  3."  The 
Court  found  Congress  could  not  impose 
Federal  minimum  wage  standards  on 
State  employees  because  to  do  so 
•would  impair  the  States'  ability  to 
function  effectively  within  a  federal 
system'"  and  destroy  the  states'  "sep- 
arate and  independent  existence."  Im- 
portantly, the  court  also  cited  the  po- 
tential threat  to  State  funding  for  es- 
sential services  as  one  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  substantive  limit  to 
the  Federal  commerce  power.  I  will 
talk  more  about  funding  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

The  Court  junked  this  ruling  in  lJ85. 
overruling  it  in  Garcia  versus  San  An- 
tonia  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority. 
The  Court  cited  considerable  difficul- 
ties in  determining  what  were  "inte- 
gral" and  ""traditional  "  State  func- 
tions. The  Court  said  that 

•  *  *  the  principle  means  chosen  by  the 
Framers  to  ensure  the  role  of  the  States  In 
the  federal  system  lies  in  the  structure  of 
the  Federal  Government  itself. 

That  is,  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided that  the  States  have  not  defined 
inviolate  sovereign  area.  Apparently 
not  even  setting  State  budgets  would 
be  safe  from  Congress  were  it  to  find  a 
commerce  clause  reason  for  overtaking 
it. 

The  Court  has  expressed  an  unwork- 
able vision  of  the  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  States.  It  has  left  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  virtually 
unobstructed  path  to  destroy  the 
States'  role  in  a  federalist  system.  The 
courts  will  not  guard  the  States  from 
intrusion  by  Congress,  and  the  States 
have  few  defenses  of  their  own  to  pre- 
vent it. 

In  fact,  nothing  else  exists  in  the 
structure  of  Government  to  create  po- 
litical pressure  against  encroachment 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Election 
of  Senators  by  the  State  legislators 
may  have  been  intended  as  a  mecha- 
nism for  States  to  check  Federal 
power,  but  the  17th  amendment  re- 
moved the  senatorial  elections  from 
State  legislatures  and  gave  it  to  the 
people.  There  are  checks  and  balances 
between  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  judiciary,  but  no  realis- 


tic checks  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  the  State  governments. 

It  is  essential  to  limit  the  Federal 
Government  by  prohibiting  unfunded 
mandates.  Mandates  are  pushing  some 
governments  to  the  brink  of  collapse. 
Mandates  allow  Federal  legislators  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  tough  politi- 
cal choices,  because  in  great  measure 
they  shift  the  tough  political  choices 
to  the  States.  Congress  can  enact  pro- 
grams that  sound  nice,  but  force  State 
or  local  politicians  to  raise  taxes  or  cut 
services  to  pay  for  them.  Under  our 
federalist  system  as  envisioned  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  by  the  Congress  it- 
self, there  is  often  little  incentive  for 
the  Congress  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
grams are  cost  effective,  that  they  are 
sensible,  or  even  that  they  work.  Our 
Constitution  certainly  never  intended 
this  lack  of  accountability. 

Let  me  expand  upon  this  point  about 
costs  to  State  and  local  governments, 
because  it  is  really  the  catalyst  of  my 
legislation,  and  probably  the  most  per- 
suasive argument  for  Congress  chang- 
ing the  way  it  does  business.  When 
Congress  imposes  an  unfunded  mandate 
on  a  State  government,  the  State  must 
spend  money  to  implement  it.  Un- 
funded mandates  force  State  legisla- 
tures to  cut  services  or  raise  taxes. 
Often,  the  services  being  cut  are  essen- 
tial ones,  like  fire,  police,  education  or 
medical.  Furthermore,  should  condi- 
tions change  in  the  State,  legislators 
have  a  more  difficult  time  making  the 
case  for  more  cuts  or  more  taxes,  even 
in  the  name  of  preserving  essential 
services,  when  taxpayers  have  already 
been  forced  to  sacrifice. 

COSTS  TO  ST.^TE  OF  OHIO 

The  State  of  Ohio  recently  became 
the  first  State  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  unfunded  mandates  and 
the  cost  of  compliance.  The  findings 
are  beyond  startling— they  are  stagger- 
ing. This  fiscal  year,  the  State  expects 
to  spend  over  $300  million  for  unfunded 
Federal  mandates,  an  increase  of  more 
than  18  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
By  1995.  the  costs  will  increase  another 
26  percent  to  over  $389  million,  just  for 
existing  mandates.  Add  to  this  the  cost 
of  mandates  already  enacted  this  year, 
and  you  have  a  mandate  avalanche  pil- 
ing up  on  State  governments. 

What  Congress  in  effect  says  is  "we 
know  how  to  spend  your  money  better 
than  you  do.  "  and  "our  priorities  have 
precedence  over  yours."  Both  of  these 
statements  are  routinely  proven  false. 
For  example.  Federal  regulations  could 
require  cities  to  keep  atrazine  levels  in 
drinking  water  below  3  parts  per  bil- 
lion. Yet  a  human  would  have  to  drink 
38  bathtubs  of  water  per  day  with  3 
parts  per  billion  atrazine  to  equal  the 
dose  found  to  be  cancerous  in  rats.  It 
could  cost  the  city  of  Columbus  $80 
million  to  build  a  water  purification 
plant  to  comply  with  this  rule.  For  the 
same  amount  of  money  required  to  pro- 
tect our  children   from   this  phantom. 
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the  city  could  hire  an  extra  2300  teach- 
ers at  the  average  State  salary. 

Another  interesting  fact  the  city  of 
Columbus  found:  Federal  environ- 
mental mandates  are  costing  every 
resident  of  the  city  $856  per  year. 
Think  about  a  family  of  four  getting  by 
on  $35,000  or  $40,000  per  year.  $856  is  an 
awful  lot  of  money  to  ask  for  on  top  of 
taxes,  but  Congress  just  keeps  asking 
for  more. 

While  the  Federal  Government  was 
mandating  that  Medicaid  coverage  be 
extended  for  a  full  year  to  families 
with  too  much  employment  income  to 
continue  qualifying  for  Medicaid, 
States  like  Ohio  were  forced  to  come 
up  with  deep  budget  cuts  to  meet  bal- 
anced budget  requirements.  Medicaid 
changes  enacted  by  Congress  several 
years  ago  cost  the  State  over  $50  mil- 
lion in  1992.  This  is  more  than  the 
State  spent  out  of  general  revenue 
funds  on  the  entire  Department  of 
Health.  Since  1992  the  State  has  had  to 
adopt  general  revenue  fund  cuts  in  its 
line  item  for  uninsured  health  care, 
cystic  fibrosis,  nursing  home  training, 
sickle  cell  disease  control,  encephalitis 
control,  screenings  for  infant  hearing, 
and  the  list  continues.  In  a  way,  those 
cuts  were  mandated  by  Congress. 

I  was  contacted  last  month  by  Chief 
Ronald  Rank  of  the  Van  Wert,  Ohio 
Fire  Department.  He  was  upset  by  a 
Department  of  Transportation  rule  re- 
quiring them  to  replace  fiberglass  air 
tanks  that  firemen  use  when  entering 
smoke-filled  areas.  Not  one  of  these 
tanks  is  worn  out,  and  to  their  knowl- 
edge, there  has  never  been  a  problem 
with  one  of  these  tanks  anywhere  in 
the  country.  Yet  this  local  fire  depart- 
ment will  be  forced  to  spend  $9500  to  re- 
place them.  For  this  same  amount  of 
money,  the  fire  department  could  train 
an  extra  15  volunteers  to  help  fight 
fires.  That  would  quadruple  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  the  department  can 
afford  now,  after  budget  cuts  in  each  of 
the  last  3  years. 

The  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Education  Act  requires 
schools  to  design  programs  to  assess 
"student  progress,"  a  requirement  that 
merely  adds  to  the  estimated  170  Fed- 
eral reports  already  required  every 
year  of  local  school  districts.  A  good 
school  would  already  be  assessing 
progress  anyway.  With  the  estimated 
$15  million  Ohio  will  spend  on  this  pa- 
perwork over  the  next  4  years,  the 
State  could  reinstate  most  of  its  career 
development  program,  which  had  to  be 
zeroed  out  this  year  because  of  budget 
shortfalls.  The  State  could  also  in- 
crease funding  for  adult  literacy  by 
more  than  50  percent.  Or  the  State 
could  hire  another  110  vocational  edu- 
cation teachers  at  the  average  State 
teacher  salary.  Even  most  Members  of 
Congress  are  not  so  mixed  up  to  think 
more  paperwork  is  more  beneficial  to 
our  children  than  a  good  teacher. 
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Examples  like  this  are  what  gave  me 
the  idea  earlier  this  year  for  a  Man- 
date-0-Meter,  a  device  by  which  to 
judge  how  onerous  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

MAND.\TE-0-METKK 

I  hope  to  bring  this  out  from  time  to 
time  to  help  my  colleagues  assess  the 
impact  of  mandate  legislation  being 
considered  here  in  the  House.  This  is 
the  mandate-o-meter.  and  what  it  does 
is  test  each  bill  for  its  impact  on  State 
and  local  governments.  It  looks  at  the 
cost  to  the  States,  then  compares  that 
with  what  else  could  have  been  done 
with  the  money,  just  like  I've  done 
with  some  of  the  examples  I  just  gave. 

The  first  item  I  have  chosen  as  a  test 
piece  for  the  mandate-o-meter  is  the 
motor  voter  legislation  we  passed  ear- 
lier this  year.  This  is  just  the  kind  of 
benign-sounding,  but  expensive  and  un- 
necessary legislation  that  makes  State 
budget  officers  wince  in  disgust.  While 
Members  of  Congress  passed  congratu- 
latory handshakes  back  and  forth,  the 
State  of  Ohio  has  started  scrambling  to 
figure  out  how  to  come  up  with  the  es- 
timated $20  million  per  year  it  will  cost 
to  implement  this  bill.  That's  a  lot  of 
money  for  some  new  mandated  govern- 
ment forms  and  an  expanded  role  for 
the  omnipresent  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Let's  see  what  the  mandate-o-meter 
says. 

The  $20  million  could  have  been  used 
in  Ohio  for  an  extra  574  teachers.  With 
that  money  you  could  increase  by  near- 
ly 65  percent  the  number  of  tutors  and 
small  group  instructors.  You  could 
double  the  number  of  preschool  special 
education  teachers.  Or  you  could  pay  40 
percent  of  the  budget  for  elementary 
school  counselors.  The  State  could 
have  hired  more  than  400  extra  high- 
way patrolmen.  That  means  the  State 
could  have  increased  its  number  of  pa- 
trolmen by  nearly  25  percent.  It  could 
increase  tenfold  its  drug  traffic  inter- 
diction team.  Think  about  how  much 
difference  that  could  make  in  the  war 
on  drugs.  The  State  could  also  have  of- 
fered full  1-year  scholarships  to  nearly 
2000  students  to  attend  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Keep  in  mind  that  a  States  adminis- 
trative cost  for  mandates  is  often  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  the  overall 
cost.  Often  the  State's  role  is  to  over- 
see what  local  governments  are  imple- 
menting, and  the  cost  of  actually  im- 
plementing mandates  can  be  far  more 
astronomical.  For  example,  while  Ohio 
estimates  its  costs  in  1993  at  $308  mil- 
lion for  all  unfunded  mandates,  nine 
Ohio  cities  will  spend  an  average  of 
$280  million  per  year  for  the  next  dec- 
ade implementing  just  the  environ- 
mental mandates. 

Note  that  so  far  I  have  avoided  men- 
tion of  Federal  requirements  that  are 
merely  conditions  to  the  receipt  of 
Federal  funding.  There  is  a  difference, 
as    far   as   constitutional    law    is   con- 


cerned, and  as  far  as  my  amendment  is 
concerned,  between  forcing  the  States 
to  act  inefficiently,  and  merely  induc- 
ing them  to  act  inefficiently  by  provid- 
ing Federal  funding.  To  illustrate  the 
point,  let  me  briefly  mention  one  of 
these.  The  1991  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  included 
a  provision  requiring  States  to  use  re- 
cycled rubber  from  used  tires  in  pave- 
ments. Processing  used  tires  for  use  in 
rubber  pavements  costs  up  to  $4  per 
tire,  while  using  tires  for  fuel  would 
cost  $1  or  less.  The  recycled  rubber 
often  costs  three  times  as  much  as  con- 
ventional asphalt,  increasing  the  cost 
of  construction  and  thereby  limiting 
the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  done. 
This  may  be  an  inefficient  requirement 
for  resources  use,  but  nonetheless. 
States  are  free  not  to  participate  in  the 
Federal  highway  program.  I  do  not  con- 
done requirements  that  result  in  tax 
dollars  being  spent  inefficiently,  yet 
the  Congress  must  be  able  to  condition 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  on  the 
achievement  of  its  legislative  purposes. 

CONSTITLTION.^L  AMENDMENT 

Thg  constitutional  amendment  I  am 
introducing  would  prohibit  the  Federal 
Government  from  enacting  require- 
ments forcing  the  expenditure  of  State 
or  local  funds.  It  reads: 

The  Congress  shall  not  enact  any  provision 
of  law  that  has  the  effect  of  requiring  any 
Stale  or  local  government  to  expend  non- 
Federal  funds  to  comply  with  any  Federal 
law  unless  the  Congress  reimburses  the  State 
or  local  government  for  the  non-Federal 
funds  expended  to  comply  with  that  Federal 
law. 

[This]  shall  not  prohibit  the  Congress  from 
enacting  a  provision  of  law  that  permits  a 
State  or  local  government  to  choose  to  ex- 
pend non-Federal  funds  in  order  to  receive 
Federal  funds. 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  nec- 
essary to  resolve  the  problem  of  un- 
funded Federal  mandates  because  with- 
out a  constitutional  requirement.  Con- 
gress can  simply  continue  to  pile  up  ex- 
pensive programs  on  the  backs  of  State 
and  local  governments.  If  Congress 
were  to  enact  a  statutory  provision,  it 
could  be  waived  any  time  Congress  felt 
the  urge  to  spend  someone  else's 
money  instead  of  the  mountains  of 
cash  it  already  squeezes  out  of  Federal 
taxpayers. 

I  have  cosponsored  bills  that  would 
make  a  statutory  restriction  on  con- 
gressional authority  to  pass  unfunded 
mandates.  But  the  Constitution  is  a 
more  appropriate  place  for  this  type  of 
legislation,  because  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  an  alteration  to  the 
structure  of  Government.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  reestablishing  the  balance 
our  Founding  Fathers  envisioned  when 
they  ratified  the  Constitution.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  Supreme  Court's 
federalism  formula  leaves  the  power  of 
the  National  Government  unchecked. 

We  want  a  nation  of  prosperity,  with 
good  medical  services  for  everyone, 
clean  water  to  drink,  healthy  food  to 


eat,  streets  that  are  safe  to  walk  at 
night,  a  roof  over  everyone's  head, 
schools  that  teach  our  children  to  be 
productive  members  of  society,  and  a 
strong  military  to  protect  us  from  for- 
eign aggressors.  We  want  a  nation 
without  anguish,  without  injury  and 
disease,  without  poisons,  weapons, 
drugs  and  criminals. 

We  should  have  these  things,  but 
some  in  Congress  have  never  learned 
enough  about  the  history  of  our  great 
country  to  know  that  this  National 
Legislature  is  not  the  forum  for  resolv- 
ing all  of  these  issues.  We  have  the 
power,  and  we  have  the  compassion, 
yet  too  often  we  are  unwilling  to  admit 
that  we  do  not  have  the  focus  to  pro- 
vide for  the  diverse  problems  arising 
across  this  vast  Nation. 

The  Federal  Government  has  long 
had  its  foot  on  the  necks  of  the  States, 
and  its  hands  rummaging  through  their 
wallets.  For  lack  of  breath  the  States 
were  long  unconscious.  But  I  tell  my 
colleagues  that  the  awakening  has 
come.  On  October  27,  I  will  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congressional  Mandates 
Caucus  for  another  special  order  here 
on  National  Unfunded  Mandates  Day. 
Governors,  State  legislators,  mayors 
and  other  officials  across  the  country 
will  raise  the  call.  Congress  should  be 
listening. 

As  a  final  note,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Ohio  Governor's  office,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures, the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Mandates  Caucus  for  their 
leadership  and  assistance  on  this  issue. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLLMOR)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  B.\TEM.\N,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  October  26.  27.  28.  and  29. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skelton)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  S.\NDERS,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 3. 

Mr.  GoNZ.^LEZ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLLMOR)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BlLIRAKIS. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skelton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
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Mr.  K:jhardson. 

Mr.  STOKES. 

Ms.  Lambert. 

Mr.  POSHARD. 

Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Olver. 
Mr,  DeLauro. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLLMOR)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  N.\tcher. 

Mr.  Clement. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr    Speaker 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 
ingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  40 
a.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  a^Jjoumed  until  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber 26,  1993.  at  12  noon. 


I  move 

accord- 
minutes 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  STUDDS:  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  H  R  2811  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize certain  atmospheric,  weather,  and 
satellite  programs  and  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  103-248.  Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  BEVILL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H  R  2445  A  bill  mak- 
ingr  appropriations  for  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1994,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
103-305).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr   BROOKS  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  796.  A  bill  to  assure  freedom  of  access  to 
clinic    entrances;    with    amendments   (Rept 
103-306).   Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Sute  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By     Mr      CLAY     (for     himself.     Mrs. 
SCHROF.DER.      Mr       McCloskey.      Mr 
ACKER-MAN.    Mr    Sawyer.    Mr    Kan- 
J0R8KI.  Ms.  Norton.  Miss  Collins  of 
Michigan.  Ms    Byrne.  Mr.  Watt.  Mr. 
Wynn,  Mr.  Lalchlin.  Mr.  Bishop. 
Brown  of  Ohio,   Mr    Hastings, 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mrs.  Morella, 
Mr.  Boehlert): 
H.R.  3345.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States   Code,   to   eliminate   certain   restric- 
tions on  employee  training;  to  provide  tem- 
porary authority  to  agencies  relating  to  vol- 
untary separation  incentive  payments;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  3346  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  norms 
of  international  law  forbidding  the  abduction 


of  persons  from  foreign  places  in  order  to  try 
them  for  criminal  offenses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CONYERS: 
H.R.  3347   A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relating 
to  forfeitures;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Judiciary,  and  Energy 
and  Commerce 

By  Mr    MACHTLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.   Reed. 
Mr   Po,viBO.  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mi.  ScHU- 
MER.  Mr   King.  Mr.  Blute,  Mr.  Del- 
LLMs.  and  Mr.  Lipinskd: 
H.R.  3348.  A  bill  authorizing  the  designa- 
tion of  Portugal,  Ireland,  and  Greece  under 
the  visa  waiver  program  under  certain  condi- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  OXLEY: 
H  R.  3349   A  bill  to  require  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  and  issue  coins  in  com- 
memoration of  the  2Sth  anniversary  of  the 
first   lunar   landing;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SpENCE): 
H.  Con.  Res  170.  Concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  President  pursuant  to  section 
5<c)  of  the  war  powers  resolution  to  remove 
United  States  Armed  Forces  from  Somalia 
by  January  31.  1994;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


Mr 
Mr 
and 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 
H  R.  116:  Mr  Thomas  of  Wyoming. 
Levy. 
Norton  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

POMBO. 

Ballencer  and  Mr.  Bateman. 
Lancaster. 
Clayton.  Mr    Filner.  Mr. 
Serrano. 


306  Mr 
467  Ms 
509:  Mr 
926:  Mr 
1191:  Mr 


H  R 
H  R. 
H  R 
H  R 
H  R 
H  R  1408  Mrs 
Becerra.  and  Mr 


H.R.  2088:  Mr  ALLArd.  Mr  Canady.  Mr 
Deal,  and  Mrs   Fowler 

H  R  2394  Mr  Richardson.  Mr  Fazio.  Mrs 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mrs. 
Clayton.  Mr  Boehlert.  Mr  Gilchrest. 
Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr  Dellums.  Mr.  Pastor, 
Mr  Torres,  Mr  Torricelli,  Mr  Cardin,  Mr 
Mfume,  Mr  Wynn.  Mr  Nadler.  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr  Machtley,  Ms  Brown  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr  Ravenel. 

H  R.  2395:  Mr  Richardson.  Mr  Fazio.  Mrs 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mrs. 
Clayton,  Mr  Boehlert,  Mr.  Gilchrest, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Pastor. 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr  Torricelli,  Mr  Cardin,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Nadler,  Mr  Shays. 
Mr  Machtley,  Ms  Brown  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr  Ravenel. 

H  R.  2663    Mr    Bilirakis  and  Mr   Deutsch. 

H  R  2831    Mr   PORTER 

H  R  2933:  Ms  Woolsey,  Mr  Washington. 
Mr.  Bishop,  Ms  Slaughter,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr  Nadler. 

H  R.  3030:  Mr  McHlgh 

H  R.  3080:  Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas  and  Ms. 
Dunn. 

H  R.  3183:  Mr    Fawell,  Mr.  McHUGH,  and 

Mr    ROHRABACHER 

H.R.  3321:  Mr  Torkildsen. 

H  J.  Res.  129:  Mr.  La.ncaster. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr  Rush,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr. 
Applegate,  and  Mr.  Swett. 

H  J  Res.  197:  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr  BOUCHER, 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr  Callahan.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  CRA.MER.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr  Dellums,  Mr. 
Faleomavaeca.  Mr.  Fields,  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Pete  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hilliard,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Neal  of  Mas- 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Ms. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


sachusetts,    Mr.     Payne    of    Virginia. 
Payne    of    New    Jersey,    Ms.    Pelosi, 
Sisisky,    Mr     Spratt,    Mrs.   Thurman, 
Tucker,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Ms.  Velazquez. 
Wolf,  and  Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky. 

H.J.  Res.  268:  Mr.  PETE  Geren  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mrs.  Lowey. 
Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr 
Nadler,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
McKinney.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Watt, 
Inslee,  Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  FiSH, 
Frost.  Mr.  ackerman.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Skeen. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Schaeker.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Neal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr. 
Tucker,  Mr  Castle.  Mrs. 
Deutsch.  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
McCrery.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Blute, 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Wynn.  Mr  Levy.  Mr.  Ballenger. 
Franks  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Coppersmith,  Mr. 
Sarpalius,  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  King, 
Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr  Grams,  Mr.  B.achus  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Foclietta,  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H  J.  Res   278:  Mr.  Bliley.  and  Mr.  KiLDEE 

H.  Con    Res.  91:  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN.  Mr.  Torricelli.  and  Mr.  Deal. 

H    Con    Res.   166:   Ms.   Ros-Lehtinen,  and 
Mr.  Oilman. 

H  Res.  39:  Ms  Pelosi,  and  Mrs.  Mink. 
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Berman. 
Thurman. 
Rowland, 
co.stello, 


Mr. 
Mr 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 


DISCHARGE  PETITIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXVII.  the  fol- 
lowing discharge  petition  was  filed: 

Petition  9,  October  19,  1993,  by  Mr. 
WELDON  on  House  Resolution  227  has  been 
signed  by  the  following  Members:  Curt 
Weldon,  Dan  Burton,  Jim  Saxton,  Dean  A. 
Gallo.  J.  Dennis  Hastert,  Joel  Hefley,  Craig 
Thomas.  Dana  Rohrabacher,  Thomas  J.  Bli- 
ley. Jr..  John  L.  Mica.  Howard  Coble,  Thom- 
as J  Ridge.  Bob  Stump.  Helen  Deilich  Bent- 
ley. Barbara  F.  Vucanovlch.  Cliff  Stearns. 
Bill  Emerson.  Jim  Ramstad.  Stephen  E 
Buyer.  Roscoe  G.  Bartlett,  Tillle  K.  Fowler, 
Michael  Bilirakis,  Jim  Bunning,  Peter  G. 
Torkildsen.  James  M.  Inhofe,  Philip  M. 
Crane.  Christopher  Shays,  F.  James  Sensen- 
brenner,  Jr.,  and  Robert  K.  Doman. 


DISCHARGE  PETITIONS- 
ADDITIONS  OR  DELETIONS 

The  following  Members  added  their 
names  to  the  following  discharge  peti- 
tions: 

Petition  1  by  Mr.  SOLOMON  on  H.R.  493: 
Joe  Kollenberg  and  Howard  Coble. 

Petition  4  by  Mr.  HOEKSTRA  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  9:  Howard  Coble  and  Philip 
M.  Crane. 

Petition  5  by  Mr.  STEARNS  on  House  Res- 
olution 156:  Christopher  Shays,  Jim  Saxton. 
Dean  A.  Gallo,  and  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Petition  6  by  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  on 
H.R.  1025:  George  J.  Hochbrueckner.  Con- 
stance A.  Morella.  Peter  G.  Torkildsen,  and 
Stephen  Horn. 
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JOBS    WELL     DONE— NEW     COMML 
NITY  CORPORATION  AND 

BABYLAND  NURSERY,  INC..  CEL- 
EBRATE 25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
TO  THE  INNER  CITY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  .JKRSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  22,  1993 
Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congresswoman  Marcy  Kaptur  and  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
an  important  event  that  is  taking  place  in  my 
district  this  weekend.  It  is  the  celebration  of  25 
years  of  faith  and  service  to  a  community.  In 
1967  the  central  ward  of  Newark,  NJ,  dev- 
astated by  civil  unrest,  resembled  a  war-torn 
battlefield.  Much  of  the  area  lay  m  rums,  leav- 
ing the  residents,  mostly  poor  minorities,  ijes- 
perately  in  need  of  housing,  employment,  and 
social  services.  Msgr.  William  J.  Linder,  a  local 
pastor,  founded  New  Community  Corporation 
[NCC],  a  minonty-based  and  nonprofit  commu- 
nity development  corporation,  to  replace  what 
the  civil  disorders  had  destroyed  during  the 
long  hot  summer.  He  asked  for  a  20-year 
commitment  from  a  coalition  of  l(x;al  residents 
and  suburbanites  who  worked  for  years  in  the 
face  of  tremendous  odds  against  success. 

Nevertheless,  New  Community  has  largely 
achieved  its  goal  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  people  of  Newark  to  reflect  individual 
dignity  and  personal  achievement.  Beginning 
with  a  single  development  of  family  housing,  it 
has  flourished  into  a  major  real  estate  pres- 
ence and  employer  in  the  central  ward,  own- 
ing and  managing  dozens  of  buildings  and 
several  businesses. 

A  ma)or  contributor  to  the  revitalization  of 
Newark's  neighborhoods,  New  Community  is 
unique  because  it  is  totally  a  grassroots  ven- 
ture. It  houses  over  6.000  individuals  in  de- 
cent, affordable  apartments  and  homes  in  15 
housing  developments  containing  2,498  units 
in  senior  high  rises,  family  town  houses,  and 
mid-rise  mixed  tenancy  buildings.  Stretching 
for  blocks,  NCC  forms  a  city  within  a  city. 

In  addition  to  housing,  NCC  provides  em- 
ployment, day  care,  education,  social  services, 
job  training,  and  health  care  to  urban  residents 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  State's  largest  com- 
munity development  and  nonprofit  housing 
corporation — and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  ninth  largest  nongovernment  em- 
ployer of  Newark  residents  m  the  city,  NCC 
provides  jobs  for  1 ,200  people;  96  percent  mi- 
nority and  66  percent  Newark  residents. 

NCC  succeeded  m  changing  and  improving 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  mner-city  residents 
while  transforming  much  of  the  central  ward 
into  an  attractive  urban  neighborhood.  Built  on 
the  ashes  of  civil  disorders,  it  is  a  major  factor 
in  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  area  through 
its  housing  and  business  ventures.  Its  neigh- 
borhood shopping  centers  Pathmark  super- 


market/pharmacy serves  over  50,000  shof>- 
pers  a  week,  providing  the  local  populace  with 
a  focus  that  extends  beyond  procuring  food  to 
a  social  dimension  unparalleled  in  the  area. 
NCC's  25-year  history  stands  as  a  proud  testi- 
mony to  its  service  to  the  urban  poor. 

In  1969,  Babyland  Nursery  opened  in  the 
basement  of  Scudder  Homes,  a  Newark  hous- 
ing project  with  the  efforts  of  Operation 
Housewives,  a  suburban-urban  women's  coali- 
tion, the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America,  a 
51,000  loan,  thrift  shop  volunteers,  Girl 
Scouts,  and  a  suburban  pediatrician.  It  was 
the  first  nonprofit,  interracial,  nonsectarian  day 
care  center  in  New  Jersey  serving  children 
from  ages  2'/?  months  to  5  years. 

Six  centers  now  serve  640  children,  includ- 
ing HIV-positive  toddlers  and  homeless  chil- 
dren. Three  programs  for  teenage  mothers 
currently  operate  in  two  Babylands  and  sev- 
eral local  high  schools.  It  also  maintains  a  pro- 
tective service  for  abused  and  neglected  chil- 
dren; a  Family  Day  Care  Program,  a  residen- 
tial shelter  for  battered  women  and  their  chil- 
dren; and  the  Children  Together  Home,  a  resi- 
dence where  neglected  or  abused  siblings 
under  age  12  receive  foster  care  as  a  family 
group. 

Babyland  Nursery,  Inc.  is  the  third  largest 
day  care  operator  in  the  Nation  and  the  larg- 
est'in  New  Jersey.  It  has  grown  from  seven 
rooms  in  a  housing  project  to  open,  ig  its  sev- 
enth center  this  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  us  in  congratulating  the  New 
Community  Corporation  and  Babyland  Nursery 
for  their  successes.  Let  me  add  my  thanks,  on 
behalf  of  my  constituents,  for  the  vision,  com- 
mitment, and  perservance  exhibited. 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  23D  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  PROCEED.  INC. 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  ROBERT  MENENDEZ 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22,  1993 
Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  Proceed  in  celebration  of  its  23d  anni- 
versary. The  mission  of  Proceed,  a  non-profit 
organization  in  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey, 
is  to  provide  families  and  individuals  with  a 
comprehensive  network  of  appropriate  sup- 
portive and  preventive  health  and  human  serv- 
ices that  are  culturally  and  linguistically  de- 
signed to  reaffirm  self-actualization  and  im- 
prove living  standards  in  our  communities. 

Proceed  provides  a  full  range  of  programs 
and  services  to  the  Hispanic  communities  of 
New  Jersey.  The  Rafael  Cordero  Day  Care 
Center  provides  a  safe  environment  for  the 
early  education  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  27?  and  5,  enabling  parents  to  work  or  con- 
tinue their  education.  The  bilingual  staff  helps 


children  to  understand  and  appreciate  both 
Latino  and  American  cultures  while  strength- 
ening their  educational  foundation.  The  par- 
ents association  invites  parents  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  the  center  and  provides 
opportunities  to  acquire  new  skills  in  support- 
ing their  children  emotionally,  physically,  and 
intellectually. 

The  Roberto  Clemente  Youth  Center  pro- 
vides young  people  a  home  away  from  home 
after  school  and  during  the  summer  months. 
The  center  offers  adolescents  the  opportunity 
to  socialize  and  learn  in  a  healthy  environment 
as  an  alternative  to  the  street  culture  of  poten- 
tial violence  and  substance  abuse.  Workshops 
are  offered  on  a  vanety  of  youth-related  issues 
ranging  from  dealing  with  peer  pressure  to 
maintaining  good  relations  with  parents.  Arts 
and  crafts,  computer  literacy,  tutonng,  music, 
and  theater  activities  as  well  as  organized  ath- 
letics and  recreation  are  also  offered.  Young- 
sters in  the  program's  Young  Life  Theatre 
Group  performed  an  original  play  on  AIDS 
awareness  in  1992. 

Families  who  seek  support  with  child  rearing 
and  mantal  issues  are  provided  with  training  to 
sharpen  their  parenting,  conflict  resolution  and 
household  management  skills.  Counseling 
services  are  offered  in  the  family  center  as 
well  as  at  the  client's  home  when  possible,  it 
includes  both  individual  and  family  counseling 
concerning  issues  of  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
family  violence,  behavior  management,  and 
overcoming  the  impact  of  alcohol  and  sub- 
stance abuse. 

A  special  Proceed  multi-services  and  home 
energy  improvement  program  provides  a  vari- 
ety of  services  to  more  than  2,000  families 
and  individuals  each  year  who  are  in  need  of 
rental  and  food  assistance,  interpretation  and 
translation,  home  energy  and  security  im- 
provements and  other  entitlement-related  serv- 
ices. This  advocacy  and  referral  program  was 
recently  honored  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
for  its  efforts  in  home  energy  improvements. 

Proceed  offers  a  range  of  services  related 
to  HIV  and  AIDS  which  affirm  for  clients  a 
meaningful  life  after  diagnosis.  In  addition,  the 
program  offers  education  and  prevention  pro- 
grams to  the  community  along  with  counseling 
and  case  management  and  referral  services. 
All  clients  are  treated  with  respect  and  con- 
fidentiality. 

The  substance  abuse  prevention  and  coun- 
seling unit  provides  services  to  persons  af- 
fected directly  or  indirectly  with  the  use  of  al- 
cohol and  other  drugs.  This  outpatient,  non- 
medical program  is  family-oriented  and  tai- 
lored to  individual  needs  and  situations. 

The  new  health  unit  promotes  the  good 
health  and  well-being  of  Latinos  and  other  un- 
derserved  individuals  in  Union  County  through 
education  and  advocacy  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  prevention  of  diseases  such  as  tu- 
berculosis, AIDS,  heart  disease,  and  alcohol- 
ism. 

I  want  to  join  with  the  Latino  community  in 
thanking  Chairman  Carlos  J.  Alma,  Heriberto 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Sanchez-Solo,  executive  director,  and  the  en- 
tire staff  of  Proceed  for  their  dedication  to  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  m  need.  I  commend  them 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  look  forward  to  many  more 
years  ol  their  service  and  success. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARL  PERKINS 


A  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  DR.  MUR- 
RAY GOLDSTEIN.  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
NEUROLOGICAL  DISORDERS  AND 
STROKE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1993 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  retirement  of  a  very  distinguished 
public  servant.  Dr.  Murray  Goldstein,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Disorders  and  Stroke,  an  institute  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  As  director  of  the  in- 
stitute. Dr.  Goldstein  has  testified  for  more 
than  two  decades  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  Always  well  prepared.  Dr. 
Goldstein  embarked  upon  his  intriguing  testi- 
mony with  zeal  and  responsiveness  to  the 
sulxommittee's  concerns,  outlining  the  Insti- 
tute's advances,  opportunities,  challenges,  and 
needs. 

Dr.  Goldstein,  is  indeed  to  be  commended 
for  a  )0b  well  done.  In  fact,  under  Dr.  Gold- 
steins  leadership,  the  budget  for  the  Institute 
has  more  than  doubled,  growing  from  S265 
million  in  1982  to  a  fiscal  year  1994  appropna- 
tion  of  approximately  S63i  million.  More  im- 
portantly, advances  stemming  from  research 
supported  and  conducted  by  the  Institute  have 
improved  the  quality  ol  life  for  the  Amencan 
people.  Advances  have  ranged  from  treat- 
ments for  spinal  cord  injury,  to  prevent  meas- 
ures for  stroke,  to  the  identification  of  the 
genes  responsible  lor  several  neurological  dis- 
orders. Indeed.  Dr.  Goldstein's  influence,  in- 
sight, and  creativity,  complimented  by  his  drive 
for  innovation  continue  to  extend  beyond  the 
institute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Goldstein's  leadership  has 
exemplified  steadfast  commitment  to  lurthenng 
advances  m  the  quality  of  health  care,  and  to 
improving  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  neurological  disorders  and  stroke. 
The  Nation  and  the  biomedical  research  com- 
munities have  benefited  well  from  his  out- 
standing achievements  and  those  he  has  fos- 
tered to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Dr.  Mur- 
ray Goldstein  on  his  distinguished  career  and 
applaud  his  overwhelming  commitment  and 
continued  dedication.  I  have  enjoyed  and  am 
proud  of  my  close  working  relationship  with 
him.  and  wish  him  much  success  as  he  begins 
to  chart  his  next  course. 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OK  TENNESSEE 

HON.  JOHN  S.  TANNER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1993 

Mr  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  stand 
today  to  recognize  an  outstanding  Ten- 
nessean.  and  a  national  cultural  treasure,  the 
man  in  "Blue  Suede  Shoes,"  Mr.  Carl  Perkins, 
who  IS  to  be  honored  on  October  26,  1993,  as 
the  first  performer  recognized  by  the  Jackson, 
TN.  symphony  orchestra  in  their  "Legends" 
concert  senes. 

Many  consider  Carl  Perkins  a  legend  in  the 
entertainment  industry  because  he  helped  cre- 
ate a  uniquely  American  art  form  that  has  had 
a  worldwide  impact.  However,  to  those  who 
know  him  best,  he  is  an  enormously  talented, 
yet  humble  man.  who  through  good  times  and 
bad.  has  always  played  his  music  with  hon- 
esty, feeling,  and  integrity.  Carl  credits  his 
success  to  the  support  and  love  Irom  his 
Iseautilul  wile.  Val.  and  to  his  children,  Debbie, 
Stan,  Greg,  and  Steve. 

Carl  Perkins  was  born  into  a  sharecropping 
family  in  Lake  County,  TN,  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Great  Depression.  The  two  certainties 
of  his  early  life  were  grinding  poverty,  and  a 
nch  exposure  to  the  music  of  the  South.  Black 
gospel  in  the  rural  churches  ol  Lake  County, 
country  Irom  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  broadcasts 
every  Saturday  night,  and  blues  tunes  he 
heard  from  fellow  sharecroppers  were  his  mu- 
sical influences. 

As  Perkins  and  his  brothers  Jay  and  Clay- 
ton picked  up  instruments  and  began  to  play 
west  Tennessee  barn  dances  and  juke  joints 
on  Saturday  nights,  he  learned  he  could  fuse 
the  styles  of  music  he  had  heard  into  a  dis- 
tinctive new  sound.  Some  called  it  raunchy 
and  Sinful,  others  simply  called  it  rockabilly  or 
rock  'n'  roll 

Perkins  was  soon  drawn  to  Sun  Records  in 
Memphis  in  1955  where  he  and  other  musical 
rebels  such  as  Elvis  Presley,  Johnny  Cash, 
Jerry  Lee  Lewis,  and  Roy  Orbison  were  al- 
lowed to  give  full  vent  to  their  restless,  cre- 
ative energy,  and  as  a  result,  they  developed 
and  refined  the  ground  rules  for  the  new  rock 
'n'  roll  sound. 

One  ol  his  most  distinguished  contributions 
to  the  early  days  ol  rock  n'  roll  was  to  com- 
pose one  of  Its  most  memorable  anthems, 
"Blue  Suede  Shoes, "  a  song  which  he  wrote 
down  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  on  a 
torn  piece  of  a  potato  sack  while  living  in  a 
Jackson,  TN,  housing  protect.  This  song  was 
to  sell  over  2  million  records  for  Perkins,  and 
become  the  first  recording  to  ever  top  both  the 
country  and  rhythm  and  blues  charts  at  the 
same  time. 

Carl  Perkins"  influence  on  the  history  of  rock 
'n'  roll  IS  immeasurable.  He  is  credited,  along 
with  Chuck  Berry,  as  being  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential guitar  players  of  the  1950's  rockers. 
Enc  Clapton,  the  Beatles,  Bob  Dylan,  and 
many  others  have  all  testified  to  the  powerful 
impact  Perkins'  vocal  and  instrumental  style 
has  had  on  their  careers. 

Today,  four  decades  after  its  beginning,  Carl 
Perkins'  career  is  still  blossoming.  His  songs 


have  been  performed  by  the  likes  of  Billy  Ray 
Cyrus,  the  Judds,  and  the  Kentucky  Head- 
hunters  just  to  name  a  few,  and  he  has  re- 
cently recorded  with  Bruce  Springsteen,  Joan 
Jett,  and  Huey  Lewis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  invite  you  and  the  rest  of 
our  colleagues  to  rise  and  honor  Mr.  Carl  Per- 
kins, a  musical  pioneer  and  a  true  gentleman 
in  every  sense  ol  the  word. 


THE  ASSET  FORFEITURE  JUSTICE 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1993 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago, 
an  investigative  series  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
caught  my  attention.  It's  one  thing  to  read 
about  an  occasional  incident  where  a  citizen's 
rights  were  violated,  but  this  extraordinary  se- 
ries "Presumed  Guilty,"  documentacHwndreds 
ol  cases  ol  innocent  victims  caught  Lip  in*a  ju- 
dicial nightmare — people  who  lost  their  ho^es, 
their  businesses,  and  their  livelihoods,  but 
were  never  found  guilty  of  any  criminal  con- 
duct. 

Similar  stones  then  appeared  elsewhere 
across  the  country,  in  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
and  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

As  a  result,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  initiated  an  investigation  of  the  De- 
partment ol  Justice's  Asset  Forleiture  Pro- 
gram, and  held  several  hearings  to  examine 
the  complaints  of  individuals  whose  properly 
had  been  seized.  We  learned  that  in  fact,  80 
percent  ol  the  people  whose  property  is 
seized  under  the  Asset  Forleiture  Program 
were  never  even  charged  with  a  crime. 

We  lound  a  pattern  and  practice  ol  abuse 
by  State  and  local  law  enlorcement  that  is  fos- 
tered by  a  Federal  program  with  a  built-m  fi- 
nancial incentive  that  cannot  help  but  impact 
law  enforcement  priorities.  We  learned  about 
successful  efforts  to  remove  cash  from  the 
streets,  instead  ol  drugs,  when  Florida  State 
troopers  only  stop  cars  traveling  north  on 
Interstate  95. 

We  lound  that  "drug  courier  profiles"  are  not 
imaginary;  this  past  June  the  NAACP  filed  a 
civil  rights  suit  against  the  Shenff's  department 
in  Volusia  County,  FL,  alleging  that  it  uses  a 
racially  oriented  drug  courier  profile  to  target 
African-American  and  Hispanic  motorists  trav- 
eling along  Interstate  95.  The  lawsuit  contends 
that  over  90  percent  ol  the  hundreds  ol  motor- 
ists who  have  had  their  property  seized  since 
1989  are  Alncan-Amencan  or  Hispanic. 

While  communities  like  Little  Compton,  Rl, 
and  Lakewood,  CO,  net  millions  ol  dollars  as 
a  result  of  huge  drug  busts,  the  money  cannot 
be  spent  for  drug  treatment  and  education 
programs.  Instead,  these  small  towns  strain 
credulity  as  they  strain  the  definition  of  law  en- 
forcement and  pick  up  the  tab  lor  lireworks, 
video  cameras,  and  body  heat  detection  de- 
vices for  a  police  force  of  six. 

In  1984,  Congress  expanded  the  asset  for- 
feiture laws  to  allow  the  government  to  take 
property  without  charging  the  owner  of  any 
cnme.  The  intent  was  to  stnke  at  the  heart  of 
major  drug  dealers  for  whom  prison  time  was 
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the  cost  of  doing  business.  Every  crime  bill 
since  has  expanded  the  use  of  forteiture. 

A  law  designed  to  give  cops  the  nght  to 
confiscate  and  keep  the  luxury  possessions  of 
major  drug  dealers  mostly  ensnares  the  mod- 
est homes,  cars  and  hard-earned  cash  of  ordi- 
nary, Jaw-abiding  people.  This  was  not  the 
way  It  was  supposed  to  work. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  system  of  justice  is 
supposed  to  be  a  presumption  ol  innocence 
until  one  is  proven  guilty.  As  far  as  I  know, 
this  IS  the  only  part  of  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem that  ignores  the  presumption  ol  inno- 
cence. The  time  has  come  to  change  the  law 

I  introduced  H.R.  2774  in  the  last  Congress 
which  would  redirect  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds in  the  Asset  Forteiture  Program  to  com- 
munity-based crime  control  efforts,  drug  edu- 
cation and  treatment  programs  Today,  in  re- 
spxjnse  to  my  committee's  investigation.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive due  process  and  oversight  protections  for 
those  individuals  subject  to  civil  asset  lorteit- 
ure.  and  to  redistribute  the  assets  that  are 
seized. 


BASEBALL  IN  TAMPA  BAY 

HON.  MICHAEL  BIUR.\KIS 

OF  FLORID.^. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE.NTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1993 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today,  as 
the  World  Series  continues,  to  say  that  no 
matter  which  team  emerges  as  champion — the 
Philadelphia  Phillies  or  Toronto  Blue  Jays— 
the  ninth  distnct  ol  Florida  will  step  into  that 
winner's  circle,  as  well. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ninth  distnct  of 
Florida  is  the  springtime  home  of  both  of  these 
teams.  The  Phillies  winter  in  Clearwater,  FL, 
the  largest  city  in  my  district,  and  the  Blue 
Jays  play  citrus  league  ball  just  up  the  road  in 
Dunedin. 

The  people  of  Florida's  ninth  district — or 
maybe  I  should  say  the  cradle  of  champions — 
are  happy  to  cheer  on  both  of  our  teams.  We 
delight  in  sharing  them  with  Philadelphia  and 
Toronto,  and  we  are  intensely  proud  of  their 
minor  league  affiliates — teams  that  have  pro- 
duced the  great  talent  currently  commanding 
the  Nation's  attention  in  the  October  classic. 

Maybe  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  major  league 
baseball  will  see  fit  to  gi^e  the  Tampa  Bay 
area  the  major  league  baseball  time  that  it  has 
denied  us  for  so  long. 

Then  watch  us  go. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NATIONAL  MAGIC 
WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  W.  OLVER 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1993 

Mr.  OLVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tnbute  to  National  Magic  Week. 

Before  there  was  a  National  Magic  Week 
there  was  a  National  Magic  Day. 

It  all  started  with  a  "Houdmi  Day"  in  the 
summer  of  1927,  less  than  1   year  from  his 


death.  A  trophy  in  honor  of  Houdini  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Harry  Houdini,  to  the  winner  of 
the  underwater  contest  at  the  Miramar  Pool  in 
New  York  City. 

There  were  many  other  Houdini  Days  fol- 
lowing, but  it  was  not  until  1938  that  Les 
Sholty,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Magicians,  in  Chicago  sought  official  sanction 
for  a  Houdini  Day. 

A  friend  of  the  Houdinis  requested  and  ob- 
tained permission  from  Mrs.  Houdini  to  pro- 
claim October  31  as  National  Magic  Day  in 
honor  of  Harry  Houdini.  The  plan  was  formu- 
lated at  that  time  to  have  free  performances 
for  shut-ins  and  handicapped  people. 

Harry  Houdini  served  as  the  president  of  the 
Society  of  American  Magicians  for  9  years 
until  his  death  on  October  31,  1936. 

Many  newspapers  carried  the  story  about 
National  Magic  Day  and  various  magical  soci- 
eties kept  the  idea  alive. 

The  first  radio  broadcast  about  National 
Magic  Day  occurred  over  radio  station  KQW 
on  July  20,  1938.  Mrs.  Harry  Houdini  partici- 
pated in  that  broadcast. 

It  was  not  long  before  National  Magic  Day 
became  National  Magic  Week.  The  Society  of 
American  Magicians  adopted  the  idea  as  a 
way  of  promoting  the  art  of  magic  and  at  the 
same  time  f>ertorming  shows  at  orphanages, 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  for  those  who 
would  have  dilliculty  getting  to  a  theatre  to  see 
a  live  performance. 

The  members  ol  the  Society  of  Amencan 
Magicians  that  participate  in  these  shows  find 
it  a  rewarding  and  worthwhile  activity. 

Each  year  Governors,  mayors  and  other 
governing  bodies  throughout  the  country  are 
requested  to  issue  proclamations  declaring  the 
last  week  in  October,  National  Magic  Week 
and  encouraging  magicians  throughout  the 
country  to  participant  in  the  activities. 

Many  people  enjoy  magic  shows  dunng  this 
week  that  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  do 
so. 

For  many  years  the  Society  of  American 
Magicians  has  been  encouraging  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  issue  a  stamp  honoring  the 
memory  of  Houdini.  He  is  a  person  with  an 
international  reputation  and  his  name  is  almost 
synonymous  with  magic. 

Magic  displays  can  be  found  at  libraries, 
stores  and  malls  throughout  the  country  during 
National  Magic  Week. 

When  magic  week  is  over  each  local  as- 
sembly of  the  Society  of  American  Magicians 
is  encouraged  to  compile  their  magic  week  ac- 
tivities in  a  book  and  submit  them  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Society  ol  American  Ma- 
gicians where  they  are  judged  and  awards  are 
given  at  the  National  Convention  held  each 
year,  usually  the  lollowing  July. 

National  Magic  Week  is  the  magical  Irater- 
nity's  way  of  sharing  with  others  a  great  art 
form  that  is  deeply  loved  by  those  that  partici- 
pate in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  lellow  colleagues,  I  ask 
that  you  rise  today  to  pay  tnbute  to  The  Soci- 
ety of  American  Magicians  in  recognition  of 
National  Magic  Week  October  25-31. 


NATIONAL  4-H  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1993 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  during  National  4-H  Week  I  recognized 
several  individuals  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky  for  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  4-H  program.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  mention  a  few  more  people  from 
the  district  I  represent  lor  their  outstanding  ac- 
complishments through  4-H. 

Kathleen  Barako  of  Jefferson  County  was 
an  adult  area  champion  in  the  Conrad  Feltner 
Leadership  Program  and  Lauren  Fassler  was 
a  teen  champion. 

Extension  agents  who  received  radon  grants 
for  their  areas  are:  William  Spicer  of  Adair 
County,  Woodford  Baumgardner  of  Jefferson 
County  and  Dennis  Ruhl  of  Jefferson  County. 

State  champions  for  demonstrations  are: 
Seth  Sklare  of  Jefferson  County  for  junior  ani- 
mal science,  Ashley  Harker  of  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty for  junior  health  and  Rachel  Heaney  of  Lin- 
coln County  lor  senior  computers.  Nine-year- 
old  Kristen  Edwards  of  Jefferson  County  is  the 
State  talk  meet  winner  in  her  division.  State 
champions  for  project  records  are:  Rachel 
Deal  of  Jetterson  County  for  forestry  and  Thor 
Steffen  of  Jefferson  County  for  wood  science. 

The  following  young  people  were  named  ei- 
ther first  in  their  class,  reserve  champion  or 
grand  champion  at  Kentucky's  State  fair  this 
year:  Lincoln  County — Debbie  Playforth, 
Brooke  Todd.  Street  Spoonamoore.  Chase 
Gander,  Stacy  Allen,  Enc  Woolndge,  Alan 
Hubble,  Josh  Brown,  Bret  Curlis,  Greg 
Camensch,  Larry  Chafee,  Stacy  Allen,  Caty 
Curtis,  Joey  Reynolds  and  Doty  McQuerry; 
Jefferson  County— Elizabeth  Stetten,  Karen 
Barako,  Kristen  Edwards,  Chnsty  Deutsch, 
Bnanna  Heitcman,  Melissa  Likens,  Anna 
Boeckman,  Megan  Morns,  Sarra  Motamedi, 
Stacy  Carter,  Meaghan  Dull,  Rebecca  Ballou, 
Leighann  Wilson,  Creighton  Klapheke,  Jason 
Warren,  Becky  Carey,  Allen  Weber,  Kim 
Childress,  Christina  Patterson,  Katie  Otto  and 
Tiffany  Patterson. 

All  of  these  people  have  done  well  and  I  am 
proud  to  represent  them  in  Congress.  I  wish 
them  continued  success  in  4-H  and  in  all  their 
future  endeavors. 


THANKS  TO  MARY  TAYLOR 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1993 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  ex- 
tend my  thanks  to  Mary  Taylor,  a  resident  of 
Benton,  IL,  who  is  retinng  after  more  than  32 
years  as  a  caseworker  in  the  General  Assist- 
ance Office  for  Benton  Township. 

During  her  long  and  distinguished  career, 
Mary  has  offered  a  helping  hand  to  thousands 
of  people  who've  come  to  her  when  times  are 
tough  or  when  the  breaks  just  seem  to  be 
going  against  them.  I've  heard  any  number  of 
people  remark  as  to  her  compassion  and  con- 
cern for  the  people  she  helps  and  the  deter- 
mination she  brings  to  finding  a  solution  to 
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their  problems.  My  colleagues  in  the  House, 
we  all  hear  and  read  about  how  government 
doesn't  do  this  or  that,  but  Mary  Taylor's  story 
defines  for  all  of  us  the  true  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "public  service." 

Mary  Taylor  is  still  worl<ing  to  improve  her 
community,  devoting  her  time  to  volunteer 
work  for  the  Township,  helping  students  with 
learning  disabilities  and  pitching  m  on  a  whole 
host  of  other  civic  minded  projects.  Mary  loves 
to  work — because  she  loves  the  people  who 
realize  the  benefit  of  her  good  deeds. 

I  am  honored  to  call  Mary  a  friend.  I  thank 
her  for  all  her  good  work  in  the  past,  and  feel 
confident  that  we  will  see  her  hard  at  work 
matking  her  community  a  better  place  to  live 
for  many  years  to  come. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL  HUMBERTO 
JARA.  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  THE  U.S.  HISPANIC 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


ARCHER  COLE— AN  UNSUNG  HERO 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JKRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22,  1993 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  weekend  one  of  New  Jersey's  wisest  men 
is  being  honored  for  his  50  years  of  service  to 
the  labor  movement.  This  saga  is  Archer  Cole. 

Since  1940.  Archer  has  served  in  many  ca- 
pacities from  shop  steward  to  international  di- 
rector of  organization  for  the  lUE-AFL-CIO,  a 
position  he  now  holds.  He  is  also  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Industrial  Union  Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO.  He  has  served  as  an  inter- 
national representative,  as  secretary  and  also 
president  of  District  3,  lUE,  covering  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York. 

Archer  has  taught  labor  studies,  lectured  ex- 
tensively, and  authored  the  Anti-Recession  Act 
which  was  introduced  m  the  House  m  1976. 
New  Jersey's  former  Gov.  Brendan  Byrne  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  New  Jersey  Economic  Re- 
covery Commission  in  1977.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  NJ  Employment  Security  Council.  In 
1984,  former  Governor  Kean  named  him  to 
the  blue  ribbon  Commission  on  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  which  resulted  in  impor- 
tant reforms  of  the  system. 

Believing  in  the  development  of  human  re- 
sources, Archer  has  been  one  of  those  con- 
sistent teachers.  No  matter  what  the  topic  or 
issue  you  can  always  count  on  Archer  to  pro- 
vide sound  advice  and  guidance.  He  never 
hesitates  when  it's  time  to  roll  up  the  old 
sleeves  to  get  down  to  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  me  in  congratulating  Archer  Cole 
on  his  50th  anniversary  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. I  want  to  personally  thank  Archer  for  his 
commitment  to  mankind  and  a  better  world, 
and  to  convey  the  appreciation  of  all  of  those 
he's  influenced,  especially  me  and  my  brother. 
William. 


HON.  ROBERT  MENENDEZ 

OK  NKW  .JER.SF.Y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1993 

Mr  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Daniel  Humberto  Jara.  Mr 
Jara  has  excelled  as  both  a  community  and 
business  leader  in  New  Jersey  and  in  the  His- 
panic community  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
cently Mr.  Jara  was  elected  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  U.S.  Hispanic  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Jara  on  this  significant 
achievement,  Mr  Jara's  record  for  community 
service  and  his  achievements  m  business 
community  and  with  the  Hispanic  Chamber  of 
Commerce  merit  this  great  honor 

The  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce  ref>- 
resents  the  economic  interest  of  650.000  His- 
panic firms  m  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Mr.  Jara's  leadership  in  the  chamber  has 
been  reflected  in  increased  economic  growth 
and  development  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Jara  was  born  in  Lima.  Peru,  and 
moved  to  New  Jersey  at  the  age  of  14.  He 
graduated  from  Eastside  High  School  and  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
from  Rutgers  University  where  he  is  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Rutgers  Leadership  Rec- 
ognition Society.  Mr.  Jara  is  the  founding 
president  of  the  Statewide  Hispanic  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  New  Jersey,  owner  of  the 
Rimac  Agency,  a  travel  and  insurance  consult- 
ing firm  and  president  of  Paterson  Motor  &  Ex- 
port Co. 

Mr.  Jara  has  an  excellent  record  for  commu- 
nity service.  He  has  served  on  many  commit- 
tees and  boards,  including  the  Passaic  County 
Cultural  Hentage  Council,  New  Jersey  Easter 
Seal  Society,  and  United  Way  of  Passaic 
County.  He  is  listed  in  "Who  is  Who  in  the 
Hispanic  Community"  at  the  national  level  and 
has  received  commendations  for  his  efforts  to 
assist  victims  of  Hurricane  Hugo  m  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  Daniel  Humberto  Jara.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in  paying  tnbute  to 
Mr.  Jara.  We  hope  that  his  dedication  to  the 
Hispanic  community  will  serve  as  an  example 
for  others  to  follow  and  wish  him  continued 
success  as  he  undertakes  his  new  position  as 
the  vice  chair  of  the  U.S.  Hispanic  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 


HON.  ROSA  L  DelAURO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1993 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Nation 
focuses  on  health  care  reform,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  programs,  organizations,  and 
people  who  are  working  to  obtain  our  national 
goals:  lowering  costs  of  health  care  and 
broadening  coverage  so  that  all  Amencans 
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can  take  advantage  of  the  highest  quality 
health  care  in  the  world.  Through  the  leader- 
ship and  initiative  of  residents  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Connecticut,  south 
central  Connecticut  has  many  models  of 
health  care  delivery  worthy  of  recognition. 
Today.  I  want  to  honor  one  such  program — a 
partnership  that  has  been  established  between 
the  West  Haven  Emergency  Assistance  Task 
Force  [WHEAT]  and  Silver's  Drug  Shop  of 
West  Haven. 

Eighteen  years  ago.  West  Haven  clergy 
founded  WHEAT  to  provide  emergency  food, 
clothing,  rental  assistance  and  referral  serv- 
ices to  residents.  Over  the  years  the  need  for 
these  services  increased  due  to  the  severe 
downturn  of  Connecticut's  economy.  In  1992. 
1 .200  families  requested  assistance  from 
WHEAT.  Last  year,  out  of  concern  for  the 
health  of  WHEAT  clients  and  their  families.  Di- 
rector Therese  Eke  conducted  a  health  care 
survey.  The  result:  Thirty  percent  of  the  West 
Haven  residents  assisted  by  WHEAT  do  not 
have  any  health  care  coverage. 

We  are  discovenng  startling  statistics  like 
this  across  the  country,  statistics  that  continue 
to  rise.  But  we  are  also  discovering  people  like 
Therese  Eke  and  Scott  Silver  who  refuse  to 
allow  lack  of  health  care  coverage  to  prevent 
West  Haven  families  from  receiving  the  health 
care  services  that  they  need.  Last  winter  The- 
rese reached  an  agreement  with  St.  Raphael's 
Hospital  of  New  Haven  to  use  their  mobile 
health  clinic.  On  the  first  day  of  service  in  mid- 
February  32  families  stood  waiting  in  line  at 
WHEAT  for  their  first  treatment. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  word  of  the  clinic  to 
spread  throughout  West  Haven.  But  as  the 
clinic  began  to  distribute  prescription's  a  new 
problem  arose:  Families  could  not  afford  the 
price  of  the  medicine  being  prescnbed.  Once 
again,  their  access  to  health  care  was  cut  off. 

Just  a  couple  of  blocks  away  from  the 
WHEAT  office  is  Silver's  Drug  Shop,  a  small 
family-run  business.  As  soon  as  pharmacist 
Scott  Silver  heard  of  the  mobile  health  clinic 
and  the  problem  of  prescription  costs,  he  con- 
tacted Therese  to  volunteer  his  services.  With- 
in an  afternoon  the  problem  was  solved.  A 
comprehensive  list  of  150  antibiotics  was  cre- 
ated for  use  by  the  climc  physician,  and  any- 
one with  a  prescription  from  the  clinic  could 
walk  to  Silver's  Drug  Shop  and  have  it  filled 
for  S3  or  less. 

The  residents  of  West  Haven  are  solving 
the  modern  problem  of  spiraling  health  care 
costs  with  old  fashioned  community  support. 
One  afternoon  a  week  in  West  Haven,  any- 
where from  14  to  20  families  are  at  the 
WHEAT  office  for  physicals,  blood  pressure 
tests,  shots,  prenatal  care,  and  a  variety  of 
other  primary  care  services.  West  Haven 
school  nurses  know  they  can  refer  families 
with  sick  children  to  the  clinic  for  the  care  they 
need.  While  75  percent  of  the  families  utilizing 
the  clinic  do  not  have  health  insurance,  many 
who  do  have  health  insurance  also  come  to 
the  Friday  WHEAT  clinic  because  they  simply 
can  not  afford  their  current  deductible. 

The  partnership  between  the  WHEAT  Friday 
afternoon  clinic  and  Silver's  Drug  Shop  is  tak- 
ing south  central  Connecticut  one  step  closer 
to  our  national  health  care  objective  by  provid- 
ing affordable,  accessible,  and  confidential 
health  care.  Providing  preventive  care  while 
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maintaining  low  overhead,  the  WHEAT  clinic  is 
working  hard  to  provide  quality  care  to  all  our 
citizens.  I  applaud  WHEAT  and  Silver's  Drug 
Shop  for  presenting  the  families  of  West 
Haven  with  an  alternative  to  the  high  cost  of 
health  care  and  the  opportunity  to  lead  longer, 
healthier  lives. 


FREEING  THE  U.S.  COMPUTER 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1993 

Mr.  FRAf>IK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  challenge  or  opportunity  facing  the  Amer- 
ican Government  is  more  important  than  ad- 
justing to  the  post-cold  war  era.  For  more  than 
40  years,  a  very  significant  part  of  our  re- 
sources went  to  meeting  the  threat  that  the 
Soviet  Union  posed,  and  dealing  with  this 
threat  distorted  our  economy  in  other  ways. 
With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
have  the  ability  to  redirect  our  resources  in 
ways  that  will  greatly  benefit  us  and  others. 
One  area  where  such  redirection  holds  great 
promise  is  in  the  controls  we  have  placed  over 
exports  that  might  have  been  used  in  ways 
deleterious  to  our  security. 

I  believe  that  we  were  imposing  these  in  an 
excessive  fashion  for  many  years,  but  the  ar- 
gument for  this  sort  of  restriction  has  substan- 
tially lessened  by  any  measure  recently,  and  it 
is  now  clear  that  we  stand  only  to  benefit  by 
unshackling  American  businesses  and  allow- 
ing them  to  compete  far  more  freely  in  the 
sale  of  that  high  technology  where  American 
leadership  continues  to  be  impressive. 

Robert  Palmer,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  recently  presented 
this  argument  in  a  forceful  and  thoughtful 
manner.  Mr.  Palmer  correctly  notes  that  it  was 
the  "extraordinary,  direct  personal  involvement 
of  President  Clinton"  that  led  to  this  break- 
through, and  I  share  Mr.  Palmer's  view  that  it 
is  important  that  we  follow  through  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Because  there  are  some  who  still  object  to 
the  efforts  to  free  American  business  to  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  in  the  world,  and  because 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  implement  these 
policies  I  ask  that  Robert  Palmer's  thoughtful 
article  on  "Freeing  the  U.S.  Computer  Indus- 
try" be  printed  here. 

The  article  follows: 
Freeing  the  U.S.  Computer  Lndustry 
(By  Robert  B.  Palmer) 

For  as  long  as  our  nation  has  had  com- 
merce and  regulation,  the  actions  and  Inac- 
tions of  the  U.S.  government  have  roused  the 
attention,  and  often  the  frustration,  of  the 
business  community. 

For  America's  computer  Industry,  no  pub- 
lic policy  Issue  has  been  as  tedious  In  Its 
complexity,  as  frustrating  In  Its  persistent 
unfairness  and  lUoglc  or  as  daunting  in  Its 
bureaucratic  strictures  as  the  arcane  science 
of  export  controls. 

During  the  Cold  War,  exports  of  computers 
to  certain  countries— principally  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  China— were  restricted  In  the  Inter- 
est of  national  security  under  the  assump- 
tion that  technology  with  both  commercial 
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and  military  applications  might  be  used  to 
neutralize  Americas  defense  advantages. 
Through  the  17-natlon  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee for  Multilateral  Export  Controls,  the 
countries  that  controlled  the  world's  com- 
puter technology  were  able  to  enforce  com- 
mon rules. 

Events  in  recent  years  have  greatly  altered 
the  picture.  The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
turned  old  enemies  Into  economic  partners. 
Computer  Technology  spread  around  the 
globe  to  the  point  where  customers  In  re- 
stricted countries  could  simply  shop  else- 
where rather  than  relying  on  suppliers  from 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies.  And  the  Im- 
portance of  exports  to  the  U.S.  economy  be- 
came more  pronounced. 

In  Washington,  export  restrictions  failed 
to  keep  up  with  these  new  realities.  Presi- 
dents and  their  cabinets  shied  away  from  the 
Issue,  Congress  neglected  it,  and  the  press 
became  involved  only  when  It  perceived  out- 
right conflict.  All  the  while,  outdated  export 
controls  helped  ship  away  the  international 
competitiveness  of  our  nation's  most  accom- 
plished technology  companies. 

That  has  all  changed.  President  Clinton,  in 
the  most  remarkable  Instance  I  can  recall  of 
the  White  House  working  with  Industry,  re- 
cently announced  dramatic  relaxations  of 
the  export  controls  on  computers. 

With  his  announcement,  the  president  af- 
firmed something  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
and  others  in  the  computer  Industry  have 
been  saying  for  a  long  time:  Increased  ex- 
ports by  U.S.  companies  means  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic security  for  the  nation.  Our  national 
security  in  the  future  will  be  guaranteed 
only  by  striking  the  proper  balance  between 
the  economic  success  of  U.S.  business  and  a 
well-prepared  and  well-armed  inllltary. 

This  remarkable  change  could  not  have  oc- 
curred without  the  extraordinary,  direct  per- 
sonal Involvement  of  President  Clinton.  We 
have  not  seen  this,  kind  of  leadership  on  Is- 
sues of  great  Importance  to  our  Industry 
from  previous  administrations. 

In  the  past,  export  controls  were  shrouded 
in  the  mystique  of  national  security,  which 
consisted  only  of  military  concerns.  Even 
minor  progress  was  greeted  by  warnings  that 
the  export  of  commonly  available  general- 
purpose  desktop  PCs  and  work  stations  to 
certain  countries — countries  that  can  typi- 
cally buy  those  machines  from  numerous 
sources  other  than  U.S.  companies — would 
somehow  destabilize  our  advantage  as  a  mili- 
tary superpower. 

For  Digital,  the  problem  posed  by  outdated 
export  controls  was  nearlng  a  crisis  stage. 
We  conduct  business  in  more  than  100  coun- 
tries and  rely  on  the  international  market 
for  more  than  60  percent  of  our  revenues.  Our 
newest  and  most  advanced  products  are 
based  on  Alpha  AXP,  Digital's  64-bit  micro- 
processor, which  happens  to  be  the  world's 
fastest. 

Digital's  dilemma:  Computers  based  on 
Alpha  AXP  platforms  run  so  fast  that  to- 
day's export  regulations  would  classify  even 
our  desktop  PCs  and  low-end  work  stations 
as  supercomputers  and  subject  them  to  strin- 
gent restrictions  even  for  sale  to  friendly 
countries  like  Switzerland  and  Ireland.  We 
were  being  penalized  for  too  much  innova- 
tion. 

The  proposed  new  rules  will  dramatically 
cut  red  tape,  delays  and  uncertainty  result- 
ing from  unnecessary  export  license  applica- 
tions for  more  than  $400  million  worth  of 
Digital  exports.  Of  greater  importance,  the 
change  will  free  us  to  compete  on  even  terms 
with  foreign  competitors  in  some  of  the 
world's  fastest-growing  markets  with  our 
Alpha  AXP  desktop  computers. 
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These  markets  are  measured  In  the  billion 
of  dollars,  and  their  importance  to  U.S.  com- 
puter companies  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Strict  controls  on  the  export  of  computers 
do  not  protect  national  security,  they  only 
prevent  economic  growth.  The  government's 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  following 
an  18-month  study,  recently  concluded  that 
high-performance  computers  are  not  re- 
quired to  design  nuclear  weapons,  and  plac- 
ing strict  limits  on  their  exports  would  be  of 
minimal  Importance  from  a  military  per- 
spective. 

Computers  are  the  necessary  building 
blocks  for  all  commercial  activity  around 
the  world.  Sales  lost  by  U.S.  companies  be- 
cause of  export  controls  rarely  prevent  the 
customer  in  question  from  obtaining  the  de- 
sired products.  Foreign  competitors  not  sub- 
ject to  such  controls  gladly  step  In  and  make 
the  sale. 

If  U.S.  companies  lose  the  global  battle  for 
these  markets,  then  we  will  have  suffered 
permanent  damage  to  our  national  security. 

Simply  reforming  export  controls  will  not 
guarantee  that  U.S.  companies  will  win 
those  battles.  But  If  the  changes  proposed  by 
Clinton  are  successfully  Implemented 
through  multinational  negotiations,  our  own 
government  will  no  longer  be  preventing  Its 
most  advanced  industries  from  competing  on 
an  equal  footing  and  on  the  merits  of  our  In- 
novations. Those  of  us  In  the  business  com- 
munity cannot  ask  for  more  than  that  from 
our  government. 


NATIONAL  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 
DAY 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  22.  1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  biomedical  research.  Yester- 
day was  National  Biomedical  Research  Day. 
This  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
medical  researchers,  like  those  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico,  who  are  working  to  under- 
stand why  human  disease  and  illness  begin — 
and  how  it  can  be  cured.  Investment  in  bio- 
medical research  has  spawned  the  bio- 
technology industry,  creating  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  and  offering  hope  for  millions  of 
Americans  suffenng  from  cystic  fibrosis,  AIDS, 
Alzheimer's  disease,  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  a  host  of  other  illnesses  and  disease. 

As  Congress  and  the  administration  begin  to 
debate  in  earnest  health  care  reform.  National 
Biomedical  Research  Day  calls  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  vital,  but  often  overlooked 
components  of  our  health  care  equation:  in- 
vestment in  biomedical  research.  Increased 
support  for  basic  biomedical  research  will  lead 
to  a  more  profound  understanding  of  the  dis- 
eases that  afflict  humans.  This  in  turn  will  lead 
to  new  and  improved  diagnostic  techniques 
and  preventive  care. 

Biomedical  research  deserves  undiminished 
Federal  support  from  Congress.  I  am  pleased 
that  from  Congress  has  adequately  funded  the 
two  agencies  responsible  for  funding  much  of 
the  biomedical  research  conducted  at  leading 
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U.S.  universities  and  laboratories,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  National  Science 
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Foundation.  The  current  advances  and  prom- 
ise of  biomedical  research  is  so  great  that  in- 
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creases  in  Federal  funding  must  not  only  be 
maintained,  but  increased. 


October  25,  1993 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SENATE—Monday,  October  25,  1993 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  13.  1993) 
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The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Byron  L.  Dor- 
GAN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 


Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DORGAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


j  PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  ordered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

And  it  shall  be.  if  thou  do  at  all  forget 
the  Lord  thy  God.  and  walk  after  other 
gods,  and  serve  them,  and  worship  them. 
I  testify  against  you  this  day  that  ye  shall 
surely  perish.  As  the  nations  which  the 
Lord  destroyeth  before  your  face,  so  shall 
ye  perish:  because  he  would  not  be  obedi- 
ent unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God.— 
Deuteronomy  8:19,20. 

Eternal  God,  these  words  from  the 
Torah  are  universal  and  timeless.  Our 
forefathers  were  not  saints;  they  were 
sinners  as  we  are.  But  they  reverenced 
God.  They  took  Him  seriously.  They 
depended  on  Him  and,  out  of  that  faith 
and  dependence,  came  a  great  nation. 

You  have  warned.  Mighty  God.  that  if 
a  nation  forgets  You,  it  will  perish  be- 
cause reverence  for  God  is  the  root  of 
all  virtue,  without  which  everything  is 
relative,  and  freedom  is  reduced  to 
doing  as  one  pleases. 

In  the  (1774)  words  of  John  Hancock, 
President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in 
Massachusetts:  "We  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  this  people  to  humble  them- 
selves before  God  on  account  of  their 
sins,  for  He  hath  been  pleased  in  His 
righteous  judgment  to  suffer  a  great 
calamity  to  befall  us,  as  the  present 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies.  (And)  also  to  implore  the 
Divine  Blessing  upon  us,  that  by  the 
assistance  of  His  grace,  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  reform  whatever  is  amiss 
among  us." 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Life. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  BYRD]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  October  25.  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Byron  L    Dorgan.  a 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3167,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3167)  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  worker  profiling,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KERREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey]  is  recognized. 


EPA  DRINKING  WATER  RULE 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  an  article  that  appeared  in  a 
publication  called  Inside  EPA.  Septem- 
ber 17,  1993. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EPA  Staff  Call  Senate  Block  on  Drinklng 
Water  Rule  Bad  Precedent 

EPA  staff  are  charging  that  a  move  by 
Congress  to  prevent  the  agency  from  writing 
a  controversial  drinking  water  rule  sets  a 
bad  precedent  for  congressional  interference 
in  environmental  policy-making. 

At  issue  is  a  decision  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  prohibit  EPA  from 
spending  any  funds  to  promulgate  or  enforce 
a  standard  on  radon  in  drinking  water.  Sen. 
Robert  Kerrey  (D-NE)  offered  the  amend- 
ment during  the  committee's  Sept.  8  markup 
of  the  agency's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  and 
the  full  Senate  is  expected  to  take  up  the 
matter  next  week.  Congressional  sources  say 
the  amendment  was  added  with  the  concur- 


rence of  the  Environment  &.  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  agency  will  be 
unable  to  promulgate  a  standard  before  Oc- 
tober 1994,  although  a  court-ordered  deadline 
had  been  set  for  Oct.  1.  1993  The  amendment 
states  that  the  committee's  action  was 
taken  in  response  to  concerns  about  the 
costs  of  implementing  the  standard.  The 
agency's  original  proposed  standard  of  3(X) 
picocuries  per  liter  has  been  criticized  as  too 
strict  by  water  systems,  as  well  as  EPA  re- 
gional offices  (Inside  EPA.  Aug.  6.  pi)  and  the 
agency's  Science  Advisory  Board  has  criti- 
cized the  uncertainties  in  the  cost  and  risk 
analyses  (Inside  EPA,  July  30,  pl6). 

EPA  is  not  taking  a  position  on  the 
amendment,  according  to  an  agency  source, 
who  says  "We  do  not  support  it.  but  we  do 
not  oppose  it  either."  But  agency  staff  con- 
tend that  the  move  establishes  a  precedent 
for  congressional  involvement  in  policy- 
making by  the  agency.  These  sources  are 
particularly  concerned  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  became  involved  in  this 
matter,  which  is  a  legislative  matter  usually 
preserved  for  authorizing  committees  to 
oversee. 

Agency  sources  note  that  Congress  origi- 
nally asked  EPA  to  develop  a  standard  for 
radon  in  drinkmg  water.  "Congress  giveth 
and  Congress  taketh  away.  They  tell  us  to  do 
something,  then  they  tell  us  not  to."  one 
EPA  source  says.  This  source  charges  that 
Congress  is  "superimposing  its  judgement" 
on  how  the  agency  is  supposed  to  develop 
standards  to  protect  public  health  The  deci- 
sion will  set  a  precedent  for  future  congres- 
sional actions  on  agency  regulations,  this 
source  says  The  decision  also  places  EPA  in 
a  "difficult  position."  according  to  this 
source,  because  the  agency  does  not  want  to 
jeopardize  reauthorization  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  by  making  noise  about  the 
radon  standard.  EPA  has  received  a  message 
from  some  in  Congress  that  "if  we  want  to 
see  reauthorization,  we  ought  to  cool  it  on 
radon,  "  this  source  says. 

Agency  staff  say  they  believe  the  amend- 
ment was  added  because  Congress  is  unwill- 
mg  to  back  the  agency  in  promulgating  a 
strict  standard  that  water  systems  have  lob- 
bied heavily  against.  This  is  not  a  new- 
chapter  in  profiles  in  courage."  one  agency 
source  says,  adding  that  the  committee's  de- 
cision was  "politically  expedient."  This 
source  says  intense  lobbying  by  opponents  of 
the  standard  is  causing  Congress  to  back 
down  and  adds  that  EPA  would  rather  see 
Congress  deal  with  the  scientific  questions 
instead  of  simply  forbidding  the  agency  from 
releasing  a  final  standard. 

Congressional  sources  expressed  some  sur- 
prise at  the  committee's  decision,  saying 
that  the  appropriations  committee  usually 
avoids  legislative  issues.  One  source  suggests 
the  move  "reflects  a  sense  that  the  agency 
has  gone  too  far  in  this  particular  regula- 
tion. Perhaps  its  indicative  more  of  the 
agencys  performance  then  a  failing  on  the 
part  of  Congress."  But  this  source  adds  that 
""Tm  not  particularly  comfortable  that  [the 
committee]  would  take  a  position  on  a  legis- 
lative issue.""  Dealing  with  individual  issues 
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rather  than  approaching  drinking  water  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  is  ■not  a  prudent 
course  to  take."  according  to  this  source. 

Water  system  sources  praise  the  commit- 
tees  action,  saying  the  decision  allows  the 
aigency  to  reevaluate  the  radon  issue  and 
avoid  a  -piecemeal  "  approach  to  developing 
radon  mitigation  standards.  These  sources 
say  the  agency  should  spend  the  next  year 
developing  a  comprehensive  approach  that 
deals  with  all  methods  of  exposure  to  radon. 
Including  indoor  air  and  drinking  water.  One 
source  says  "it  will  do  no  good"  to  mitigate 
radon  in  drinking  water  without  at  the  same 
time  addressing  other  radon  sources. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  this  ar- 
ticle references  an  amendment  that 
was  approved  earlier  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  an  amendment  that  I 
offered,  and  the  language  in  this  article 
illustrates  in  many  ways  why  many 
people  in  Nebraska  feel  their  Govern- 
ment is  out  of  touch  with  their  needs. 
It  illustrates,  further,  why  unchecked 
and  unneeded  regulation  is  suffocating 
businesses,  taxpayers,  and  local  gov- 
ernments across  the  country. 

This  article  deals,  as  I  said,  with  a 
reaction  of  EPA,  in  this  case  more  spe- 
cifically some  EPA  staffers,  to  an 
amendment  I  offered  to  the  VA-HUD 
appropriations  bill  which  delayed  the 
implementation  of  a  strict,  expensive 
standard  for  radon  in  drinking  water 
which  scientists  say  may  be  unneces- 
sary. The  Senate  recently  passed  the 
bill  and  the  amendment  and  thereby 
saved  water  ratepayers  across  the 
country  billions  of  dollars  that  would 
have  gone  to  pay  for  a  regulation  they 
do  not  need. 

I  understand  there  are  people  who 
disagree  with  the  amendment,  and  I 
welcome  their  criticism.  We  had  a  very 
active  debate  on  the  committee  itself, 
and  I  know  that  some  of  the  critics 
work  with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  I  welcome  their  criti- 
cism and  comments  as  well.  I.  in  fact, 
sought  out  suggestions  and  criticisms 
from  the  EPA  before  I  offered  the 
amendment. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
rather  extraordinary  statements  in 
this  article  which  should  concern  this 
body.  In  the  article,  unnamed  EPA 
staffers  question  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  make  environmental  policy. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  clear  ma- 
jority of  staffers  at  the  EPA  are  inter- 
ested in  working  with  Congress  to  find 
an  appropriate  radon  standard,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  views  in  this  article 
do  not  reflect  either  the  views  of  the 
agency  or  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. 
The  article  says  that: 
"Agency  staff  contend  that  the  move  es- 
tablishes a  precedent  for  congressional  in- 
volvement in  policymaking  by  the  agency. 
One  source  wjis  quoted  as  accusing 
Congress  of  "superimposing  its  judg- 
ment" on  public  health  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  di- 
gress into  a  basic  civics  lesson  for  this 
source,   but   this   is  what  Congress  is 


supposed  to  do.  My  reading  of  the  Con- 
stitution tells  me  that  the  EPA  is  sup- 
posed to  execute  the  decisions  made  by 
Congress,  not  the  other  way  around. 

So  this  source  is  certainly  correct  to 
say  that  Congress  is  "superimposing 
its  judgment,"  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
continue  to  superimpose  our  judgment 
on  anyone  when  doing  so  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  regulation  that 
would  have  been  imposed  had  we  not 
passed  this  amendment  would  have  re- 
quired public  water  suppliers  to  main- 
tain a  radon  level  of  no  more  than  300 
picoCuries  per  liter  of  water. 

The  EPA  proposed  this  regulation 
with  the  best  of  intentions.  Their  ac- 
tion was  in  fact  prompted  by  a  congres- 
sional mandate  calling  for  goals  to 
limit  water  contaminants.  But  the  fact 
is  that  scientists  agree  that  establish- 
ing—and paying  for— 300  piC/1  standard 
is  not  an  efficient  use  of  our  scarce 
public  health  resources. 

The  Government  says  complying 
with  the  300  piC/1  level  would  cost 
water  suppliers— and  their  rate-paying 
customers— $2  billion.  Private  esti- 
mates say  it  would  cost  10  times  that 
much. 

No  one  doubts  the  health  risks  asso- 
ciated with  radon.  And  I  will  be  the 
first  to  support  any  standard  for  drink- 
ing water  needed  to  protect  public 
health. 

But  scientists  agree  that  only  5  per- 
cent's percentr— of  the  public's  expo- 
sure to  radon  comes  from  drinking 
water.  The  remaining  95  percent  comes 
from  the  air.  Because  removing  radon 
from  drinking  water  is  so  expensive,  it 
would  cost  the  same  amount  to  remove 
the  radon  in  air— 95  percent  of  the 
problem— as  it  would  to  handle  the  5 
percent  of  the  problem  represented  by 
drinking  water,  but  the  public  health 
benefits  would  be  30  times  greater. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  regulation 
would  have  forced  small  towns  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  deal  with  5  per- 
cent of  the  problem  with  little  or  no 
payoff  when  they  can  spend  the  same 
amount  to  solve  90  percent  of  the  prob- 
lem with  30  times  the  benefit. 

This  is  hardly  rational  policymaking, 
and  if  ever  a  Federal  regulation  called 
for  superimposition  of  Congress'  judg- 
ment over  that  of  the  regulators,  this 
is  it. 

There  is  no  need  to  debate  today 
whether  this  regulation  was  needed. 
What  I  came  to  the  floor  to  discuss  is 
the  fact  that  the  comments  in  the  "In- 
side EPA"  article  reflect  an  unhealthy 
and  indeed  dangerous  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Government  employees  who 
wield  substantial  power  but  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  people. 

The  fact  is  that  behind  all  the  Wash- 
ington debates  about  regulations  are 
everyday  Americans  who  have  to  pay 
for  them. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  those 
Americans;    23.000    of    them    live    and 


work  in  the  central  Nebraska  town  of 
Hastings.  They  work  hard  every  day, 
and  I  suspect  they  do  not  care  about 
the  Washington  turf  wars  over  who  is 
superimposing  whose  judgment  upon 
whom. 

What  they  do  care  about  is  that  a  pri- 
vate study  says  it  would  have  cost  the 
city  of  Hastings  $65  million  to  comply 
with  the  radon  rule,  nearly  $3,000  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
city,  $65  million,  Mr.  President,  for  a 
rule  which  scientists  say  they  may  not 
even  need.  $65  million  that  could  be 
spent  on  much  more  pressing  needs,  $65 
million  that  could  be  used  to  finance 
the  will  of  the  people  in  Hastings,  rath- 
er than  the  will  of  a  handful  of  regu- 
lators in  Washington,  DC. 

No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  believes 
that  radon  in  the  city  water  supply  is 
a  serious  threat  to  the  people  of  Hast- 
ings. If  it  was,  I  doubt  there  would  be 
a  single  person  who  would  not  gladly 
pay  whatever  it  would  take  to  make 
the  water  safe. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  every  small 
town  in  Nebraska  and  across  the  Na- 
tion would  have  been  in  the  same  boat 
as  Hastings  had  we  allowed  this  regula- 
tion to  be  implemented.  The  costs 
would  have  varied  town  to  town,  but  I 
suspect  the  questions  would  have  been 
the  same:  How  do  regulators  who  live 
in  a  city  hundreds,  sometimes  thou- 
sands, of  miles  away  know  better  than 
we — and  better  than  scientists— how  to 
protect  our  water? 

Fortunately,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides a  safeguard  against  such  prob- 
lems. That  safeguard  is  called  the  Con- 
gress, the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people. 

The  only  alternative  to  what  some 
staffers  quoted  in  the  "Inside  EPA"  ar- 
ticle characterized  as  "congressional 
interference"  is  an  autonomous  EPA. 
An  autonomous  EPA  means  a  powerful 
Federal  regulatory  agency  that  deals 
with  the  American  people  as  it  pleases 
while  Congress  pays  the  tab  and  looks 
the  other  way.  Each  of  us.  I  suspect,  re- 
spects the  work  of  the  EPA  and  the  in- 
dividuals there,  but  I  believe  an  un- 
checked EPA  would  be  just  as  dan- 
gerous as  an  unchecked  Congress. 

Another  source  quoted  in  the  article 
says  we  passed  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  "political  expediency."  "This 
is  not  a  new  chapter  in  profiles  in  cour- 
age," one  said. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  radon  amend- 
ment is  a  new  chapter  in  any  book  I 
hope  it  is  a  chapter  about  the  day  Con- 
gress put  a  stop  to  unneeded  Federal 
regulations.  I  hope  it  is  a  chapter 
about  the  day  Congress  decided  the 
Government  should  not  force  regula- 
tions on  the  American  people  unless 
their  need  and  cost  can  be  justified  by 
scientific  evidence. 

We  passed  this  amendment  because, 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  the  Federal 
Government  was  poised  to  burden  the 
American  people  with  a  regulation  that 
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would  cost  them  billions  but  which  sci- 
entists say  they  do  not  need. 

We  stopped  that  regulation  because 
we  believed  it  contradicted  the  needs  of 
our  constituents  and  our  country  and 
that,  Mr.  President,  is  our  job. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  now  have 
a  constructive  discussion  on  radon  and 
drinking  water  based  on  a  more  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  scientific  evidence. 
I  am  confident  that  debate,  with  the 
participation  of  the  clear  majority  of 
EPA  staffers  who  want  to  work  with 
the  Congress  and  not  around  it.  will 
produce  an  appropriate  and  affordable 
standard  for  radon  in  drinking  water. 

And  I  am  also  confident  that  each  of 
us  agree  that  Federal  regulations,  espe- 
cially when  it  comes  to  the  environ- 
ment, are  often  necessary.  But  we 
should  remind  Government  agencies 
that  we  will  be  back  here  to  interfere 
anytime  the  American  people  face  a 
costly  regulation  they  do  not  need.  We 
owe  that  to  the  people  of  Hastings,  NE, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  across 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SE- 
NG. 


REMOVAL   OF    INJUNCTION    OF 

CRECY— TREATY    DOCUMENT 

103-19 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  as  in  executive  ses- 
sion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  be  removed  from 
the  Protocol  Amending  the  Tax  Con- 
vention with  the  Kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands (Treaty  Document  No.  103-19), 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  22.  1993;  and  ask  that 
the  treaty  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  first  time;  that  it  be  referred, 
with  accompanying  papers,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  the  Proto- 
col Amending  the  Convention  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Re- 
spect to  Taxes  on   Income,  signed  at 


Washington  on  October  13.  1993.  A  re- 
lated exchange  of  notes  is  enclosed  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  Also 
transmitted  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  is  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Protocol. 

The  Protocol  will  prohibit  a  treaty 
abuse  otherwise  permitted  by  the  Con- 
vention, which  was  previously  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  The  Protocol  will 
prevent  a  Dutch  investor  in  the  United 
States  from  evading  virtually  all  in- 
come taxes  in  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Netherlands  through  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  a  third,  low-in- 
come jurisdiction.  The  Protocol  and 
the  Convention  are  intended  to  reduce 
the  distortions  of  both  double  taxation 
and  tax  evasion.  The  two  agreements 
will  modernize  tax  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands 
and  will  facilitate  greater  bilateral  pri- 
vate sector  investment. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Protocol,  together  with  the  Con- 
vention, and  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

WiLLi.^M  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  October  22,  1993. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. Senator  Helms  is  recognized. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
even  remotely  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
Constitution  knows  that  no  President 
can  spend  a  dime  of  Federal  tax  money 
that  has  not  first  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  Congress — both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

So  when  you  hear  a  politician  or  an 
editor  or  a  commentator  declare  that 
"Reagan  ran  up  the  Federal  debt"  or 
that  "Bush  ran  it  up,"  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was,  and  is,  the  constitutional 
duty  of  Congress  to  control  Federal 
spending.  Congress  has  failed  miserably 
in  that  task  for  about  50  years. 

The  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  Con- 
gress has  created  a  Federal  debt  which 
stood  at  $4,410,675,644,206.33  as  of  the 
close  of  business  on  Friday.  October  22. 
Averaged  out.  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  America  owes  a  share  of  this 
massive  debt,  and  that  per  capita  share 
is  $17,171.58. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


THE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
listened  with  interest  to  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Normally,  I  would  not 
join  the  debate,  but  there  is  nothing 
else  going  on  around  here,  so  we  might 
as  well  take  up  a  little  time  and  talk 
about  it. 

I  wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator,  first 
of  all,  he  is  absolutely  right  about  the 
size  of  the  deficit.  He  certainly  is  right 
about  being  concerned  about  it.  We 
only  have  a  slightly  different  perspec- 
tive as  to  how  it  happened. 

My  recollection  is  that  in  1980,  when 
Ronald  Reagan  was  running  for  Presi- 
dent, the  deficit  was  about  $900  billion. 
Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  in  1980  on  a 
single  campaign  promise,  and  that  was 
to  balance  the  budget.  I  recall  during 
that  campaign  he  never  said,  "I  will 
balance  the  budget  if  the  Democrats 
cooperate.  I  will  balance  the  budget  by 
using  my  veto  power,"  which  is  an  awe- 
some power  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive. He  did  not  say,  "I'm  going  to  do 
my  best  to  balance  the  budget."  He 
said,  "I'm  going  to  balance  the  budg- 
et." 

I  can  remember,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  the  Senator 
can,  too,  the  Democrats  were  hoping 
that  the  Republicans  would  nominate 
Ronald  Reagan  because  we  thought  we 
surely  would  be  able  to  beat  him,  but 
we  did  not  really  realize  the  antipathy 
of  the  country  toward  President 
Carter.  The  feeling  of  the  country 
about  the  deficit  was  much,  much 
greater  than  it  is  now.  That  is  all  any- 
body in  my  State  wanted  to  talk  about. 

In  1980,  when  I  was  running  for  re- 
election—and Ronald  Reagan  was  car- 
rying my  State— I  did  not  really  have 
much  opposition  but  I  was  plenty  ap- 
prehensive about  it.  The  Democrats 
were  just  getting  mauled  over  the  defi- 
cit. I  have  no  doubt— others  may  quar- 
rel with  it— I  have  no  doubt  the  prin- 
cipal reason  the  American  people  voted 
for  Ronald  Reagan  is  because  he  talked 
about  the  deficit.  He  talked  about 
other  things  that  struck  a  chord,  like 
Government  regulation— which  is  still 
absolutely  out  of  control— the  banks  of 
the  country  would  probably  be  paying 
$1  billion,  $2  billion  more  in  taxes  if 
they  did  not  have  to  spend  so  much 
money  on  needless  regulation,  but  that 
is  another  story. 

So  then  when  the  President  came  to 
town,  he  said,  "I  want  this  budget  bal- 
anced and  here  is  the  way  to  do  it.  The 
way  to  do  it  is  to  cut  people's  taxes.  " 
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He  also  talked  about  cutting  spending, 
but,  as  I  recall  again,  the  Congress 
gave  him  precisely  what  he  asked  for.  I 
will  never  forget  that  September  after- 
noon in  Rancho  Mirage— or  wherever 
his  home  was  in  California— when  he 
signed  that  legislation  and  looked  into 
the  camera  and  said:  "Congress,  now 
you  have  given  me  the  tools,  and  I'll  do 
the  job." 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  comment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  do.  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  will  yield.  The  Sen- 
ator's comments  are  the  answer  that 
has  always  been  given  since  time  im- 
memorial when  you  disregard  the  re- 
sponsibility that  Congress  has  failed  to 
exercise  for  50  or  more  years.  The  Sen- 
ator is  largely  accurate  in  the  scenario 
he  laid  out.  Ronald  Reagan  believed 
that  he  was  going  to  get  bipartisan  co- 
operation from  the  other  party  when 
he  was  elected.  He  was  certain  of  it. 
And  he  figured  that  everybody  would 
be  willing  to  work  together  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending.  But  Federal  spending 
was  not  cut.  Federal  spending  in- 
creased, which  is  precisely  the  point  I 
just  made  a  while  ago. 

Even  if  that  were  not  so.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Arkansas,  regardless  of  the 
faults  any  President  may  have,  it  is 
still  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
decide  how  much  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  should  be  spent,  and  on  what, 
and  to  appropriate  the  funds  after  hav- 
ing authorized  that  money. 

But.  no.  for  more  than  50  years  Con- 
gress has  gone  right  along,  increasing 
Federal  spending  every  year.  I  stress 
that  this  has  been  a  bipartisan  folly.  I 
do  not  lay  it  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
Democratic  Party  or  the  Republican 
Party.  Both  parties  are  mutually 
guilty,  except  those  of  us— the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  often  included  in  this 
group — those  of  us  who  dare  to  vote 
against  the  pet  projects  and  excessive 
spending. 

I  reiterate:  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress,  and  Congress  cannot  escape 
it.  to  bring  the  fiscal  situation  in  this 
country  under  control.  But  Congress 
has  gone  the  other  way.  It  is  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  Congress, 
no  matter  what  any  President  re- 
quests, no  matter  what  any  President 
does,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress, under  the  Constitution,  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money  wisely.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  just  continue,  if  I  may.  by  say- 
ing certainly  Congress  cannot  escape 
its  responsibility  because  it  has  some 
blame— plenty  of  blame  in  Congress— 
but  if  I  might  just  skip  over  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  where  I  really  want  to  be 
now  in  this  response.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  used  to  be  Governor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Excuse  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  the  Senator  will  again  yield, 
Arkansas  has  a  balanced  budget  re- 
quirement in  its  Constitution,  does  it 
not?  North  Carolina  does. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  most  certainly  did. 

Mr  HELMS  And  Ronald  Reagan 
tried  his  best  to  get  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion amended  to  require  a  balanced 
budget,  and  he  was  defeated. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  I  used 
to  tell  those  legislators  who  walked 
into  my  office?  It  did  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  a  spending  bill,  it  could  have 
been  anything  that  was  objectionable 
to  me.  I  can  remember  those  legisla- 
tors walking  in  and  saying.  "Governor, 
you  can't  veto  this  bill."  and  I  would 
say,  "I  can't?  You  just  sit  down  there 
and  watch  me.  I'm  getting  ready  to  put 
a  great  big  old  stamp  on  it  "—in  Arkan- 
sas, you  put  'Disapproved'  when  you 
want  to  veto  a  bill.  It  said  "Dis- 
approved, Dale  Bumper.s,  "  and  that 
sucker  was  dead,  except  for  one  thing. 
In  Arkansas,  it  only  took  a  51  percent 
vote  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
override  a  veto.  I  am  happy  to  tell  the 
Senator  that  of  all  the  bills  I  vetoed— 
and  there  were  dozens  of  them — I  never 
had  one  overridden,  and  it  only  re- 
quired a  simple  majority,  which  sort  of 
led  me  to  believe  they  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong:  they 
just  needed  somebody  to  point  it  out  to 
them. 

But  the  Senator  will  remember  that 
scene  when  the  President  said:  "You've 
given  me  the  tools;  now  I'll  do  the 
job."  The  next  thing  you  know,  we 
have  this  big  reconciliation  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  At  that  time  I  had 
been  here  for  4  or  5  years — 6  years,  as  a 
matter  of  fact— but  I  did  not  know 
much  about  the  reconciliation  process. 
All  of  a  sudden,  I  find  out  that  we  have 
cut  billions  and  billions  of  dollars,  even 
made  Hamburger  Helper  an  entree  in 
school  lunches,  made  ketchup  a  vegeta- 
ble, virtually  eliminated  the  childhood 
immunization  program,  and  on  and  on 
it  went.  And  the  people  of  the  country 
said,  "Now,  just  a  minute.  This  thing 
has  gone  too  far  " 

First  of  all,  we  took  that  first  $56  bil- 
lion in  reconciliation  that  we  saved  by 
making  Hamburger  Helper  an  entree  in 
the  school  lunchroom,  and  we  took 
that  $56  billion,  put  it  in  the  wheel- 
barrow, and  carried  it  across  the  Poto- 
mac River  and  dumped  it  right  on  the 
doorsteps  of  the  Pentagon  and  said, 
"Here,  you  take  it.  We  have  saved  this 
money  now  and  the  Russians  are  going 
to  come  and  get  us  any  minute,  so 
spend  this  money." 

Incidentally,  now,  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator is  a  fair-minded  person.  He  will  re- 
member one  time  when  the  Pentagon 
had  so  much  unobligated  money  that 
they  could  not  tell  you  just  how  much 
it  was.  They  had  so  much  stacked  up 
over  there  unobligated  and  did  not 
know  what  they  were  going  to  spend  it 
on. 

So  the  first  thing  you  know,  instead 
of  having  a  balanced  budget  by  1983,  no 
later  than  1984 — and  I  say  precisely 
what  the  President  said— we  see  a  defi- 


cit continuing  to  run  out  of  control. 
And  the  reason  is  because  we  had  only 
cut  spending  on  the  civilian  discre- 
tionary side  and  put  it  over  on  the  de- 
fense side. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  not  daring  to  lay  a  finger  on  en- 
titlement programs  which  Congress  de- 
clared to  entitle  millions  of  people  a 
guaranteed  amount  of  the  tax  money 
paid  by  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct  about  that.  We  are  all 
agreed  the  entitlements  are  the  things 
that  have  run  completely  out  of  con- 
trol in  the  past  12  years. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  adding  the  enor- 
mous pyramiding  interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  just  fell  into  what  I  was 
ready  to  say.  I  have  a  chart  here. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  what  prompted 
me  to  say  it.  I  have  been  reading  the 
Senator's  chart. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  I  have  a  chart  here, 
and  you  will  see  those  savings  not  only 
involve  the  savings  for  1994,  they  in- 
volve, for  example,  the  space  station, 
which  is  only  $2  billion  in  1994,  but  you 
are  looking  at  $83  billion  to  build  that 
sucker,  and  we  do  not  even  have  a  plan. 
I  said  during  the  debate  on  the  space 
station.  I  believe  I  could  walk  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  say,  'Sen- 
ators, I've  got  bad  news  for  you.  We've 
spent  $8  billion  so  far  and  are  getting 
ready  to  spend  another  $2  billion  and 
there  is  no  such  thing.  We  don't  have  a 
plan,  don't  have  a  clue.  There  is  no 
such  thing."  If  that  had  been  true,  I  do 
not  believe  I  would  have  gotten  an  ad- 
ditional vote,  not  one. 

This  body  was  just  hell-bent  on 
spending  the  money  for  the  space  sta- 
tion and  nobody  could  stop  it — me,  no- 
body else.  But  now  I  am  getting  ahead 
of  myself  again. 

So  in  1983,  in  all  fairness  to  President 
Reagan,  he  said  I  will  balance  the 
budget  in  1983,  no  later  than  1994. 

Now.  while  the  Senator  has  correctly 
said  that  money  cannot  be  spent  unless 
Congress  authorizes  it  and  appropriates 
it.  there  is  one  sentence  he  neglected 
to  add.  That  is.  you  cannot  spend  a 
penny  in  this  country  until  the  Presi- 
dent signs  off  on  it — "R.  Reagan," 
"R.R.  Reagan.  "  "Ronald  R.  Reagan." 
whatever  it  takes  to  sign  the  bill.  All 
he  had  to  do  was  use  that  awesome 
constitutional  power  to  veto  any 
spending  bill  that  he  thought  was 
going  to  add  to  the  deficit. 

I  can  tell  you  at  that  time,  consider- 
ing his  popularity  and  the  hostility  of 
the  voters  of  this  country,  nobody 
would  have  overridden  the  veto.  But  he 
did  not  do  that.  He  did  not  veto  a  sin- 
gle spending  bill,  not  one. 

Then  he  began  to  say  what  we  need  is 
a  line-item  veto.  Well,  a  line-item  veto 
may  not  be  the  worst  idea  in  the  world, 
but  it  certainly  shifts  a  tremendous 
amount  of  power  from  the  legislative 
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branch  to  the  executive  branch.  I  do 
not  mind  saying  here,  I  have  strongly 
encouraged  the  President  to  send  a 
very  big  rescission  bill  over  here  and  to 
say  to  you  people,  I  do  not  want  to 
spend  this  money,  and  if  you  want  me 
to  spend  it,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
vote  again  on  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  healthy  thing 
for  him  to  do.  And,  incidentally,  there 
are  a  lot  of  rumblings  now  that  he  is 
going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  question  is,  late  this 
month  or  early  next  month  the  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  House  and  the  American  people  to 
change  the  environment  in  which  this 
process  that  the  Senator  and  I  are  both 
concerned  about  operates.  It  is  known 
as  a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget.  We  will  have 
that  vote  in  this  Chamber.  How  does 
the  Senator  plan  to  vote? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  you  Republicans  keep 
anticipating  me.  I  am  getting  to  that. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  All  right.  The  question 
will  be  how  will  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas plan  to  vote  on  that  important 
issue? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
Senator  something.  I  am  a  little  am- 
bivalent. I  have  been  strongly  opposed 
to  a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  I  wish  we  had  a 
couple  of  hours  for  a  colloquy  on  that 
subject. 

While  I  certainly  favor  anything  that 
will  bring  some  constraints  on  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  never  been  able  to  figure 
out  how  a  constitutional  amendment 
will  work  at  the  Federal  level.  It  was 
easy  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Incidentally,  I  will  give  you  a  little 
lesson  in  103-A  Arkansas  economics. 
We  had  biennial  budgeting.  We  budg- 
eted 2  years  at  a  time.  I  do  not  think 
biennial  budgeting  would  be  a  bad  idea 
for  Congress.  The  President,  who  suc- 
ceeded Senator  Pryor  and  me  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas,  also  believes  that 
biennial  budgeting  may  have  some 
merit. 

But  the  other  thing  we  did,  we  put 
funding  for  every  program  in  classes  A, 
B  and  C.  We  got  a  projection  as  to  how 
much  income  we  were  going  to  have 
next  year  and  the  following  year.  We 
would  take  80  percent  of  those  figures 
and  put  it  in  category  A.  Now,  we 
might  put  90  percent  in  as  far  as  edu- 
cation was  concerned.  Then  we  said,  if 
projections  are  more  than  that,  the  ad- 
ditional amount  of  money  goes  in  cat- 
egory B.  If  you  get  more  than  that,  the 
additional  amount  goes  in  category  C. 
Very  seldom  was  much  if  anything 
funded  under  category  C. 

It  was  a  magnificent  system,  to  not 
spend  more  than  you  took  in,  and  we 
never  had  to  worry  about  the  Constitu- 
tion providing  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 


Now,  if  I  could  get  all  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  vote  for  something  like 
that,  I  might  vote  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment.  But  just  to  raise  the 
question— and  then  I  wish  to  get  on 
with  this  show — just  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion about  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, let  us  assume  we  go  home.  We 
have  made  a  projection.  We  have  ap- 
propriated money  based  on  how  much 
money  we  think  we  are  going  to  have 
this  year.  All  of  a  sudden,  after  we 
have  patted  ourselves  on  the  back, 
given  ourselves  the  good-Government 
award  and  gone  home,  we  find  our- 
selves with  an  economy  that  is  collaps- 
ing. 

Then  you  have  to  come  back  and, 
under  the  proposals  that  are  being  of- 
fered around  here,  vote  by  a  three- 
fifths  or  two-thirds  vote  to  spend 
money  you  do  not  have — deficit  spend- 
ing. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  That 
means  a  very  small  minority  of  people 
in  the  Senate  can  block  it,  no  matter 
how  critical  the  needs  are,  no  matter  if 
people  are  hungry  and  in  the  streets,  as 
a  lot  of  them  are. 

You  are  looking  at  somebody  who 
can  remember  the  Depression.  I  was 
just  a  youngster.  But  I  can  tell  you  it 
had  a  traumatic  influence  on  me,  and 
it  certainly  had  a  traumatic  influence 
on  my  parents  who  were  trying  to  put 
food  on  the  table. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  debate  that.  We 
are  going  to  bring  that  bill  up  and  we 
are  going  to  debate  it  here. 

Anyway,  in  1984,  the  President  said 
we  need  a  line-item  veto.  In  1985,  he 
said  we  need  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  budget.  In  1986,  he 
said,  you  know,  I  cannot  spend  a  nickel 
that  Congress  does  not  appropriate. 

We  have  been  through  all  that.  I  am 
not  putting  the  onus  on  Ronald 
Reagan,  but  for  the  life  of  me,  I  have 
never  understood  why  on  Earth  he  did 
not  use  the  veto  power  which  he  had  to 
discipline  Congress,  just  as  I  and  David 
Pryor  did  when  we  were  Governors  of 
our  State.  Oftentimes,  I  did  not  have  to 
veto  a  bill  because  I  told  them,  you  put 
that  sucker  on  my  desk  and  I  am  going 
to  veto  it;  or,  if  you  do  not  take  this 
provision  out,  I  am  going  to  veto  it;  or, 
if  you  do  not  put  this  provision  in,  I  am 
going  to  veto  it.  That  is  all  I  usually 
had  to  do,  and  that  is  all  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  have  to  do. 

So,  Mr.  President,  you  are  talking 
about  the  east  coast  distributor  and 
the  southwest  coast  distributor  for  bal- 
anced budgets,  and  for  4  consecutive 
years  I  have  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  offered  a  series  of  spending 
cuts. 

The  result  is  on  that  chart.  That  is 
this  year.  But  the  preceding  3  years  are 
not  much  different.  In  1993,  in  August, 
when  we  were  debating  the  bill  to  cut 
the  deficit,  yes,  it  included  taxes.  Do 
you  think  I  voted  for  that  bill  because 
I  love  to  raise  people's  taxes  and  go 


home  and  say,  you  lucky  dogs,  I  just 
voted  to  raise  your  taxes? 

Do  you  know  the  one  thing  every  pol- 
itician wants  more  than  anything  else? 
Of  course  you  do.  It  is  to  be  reelected. 
Do  you  know  the  best  way  to  not  get 
reelected?  'Vote  to  raise  somebody's 
taxes. 

So,  no,  I  did  not  enjoy  going  home 
and  making  that  presentation.  Do  you 
think  I  enjoy  telling  the  elderly  we  are 
going  to  tax  more  of  your  Social  Secu- 
rity? 

I  can  tell  you  what  I  enjoy  a  great 
deal  less,  and  that  is  saying  the  deficit 
is  out  of  control  and  we  are  not  doing 
a  thing  about  it.  I  hope  things  turn  out 
OK  for  you. 

I  know  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
speeches.  I  made  my  share  of  them. 
You  tell  them  everything  they  want  to 
hear.  Do  not  talk  about  things  you  do 
not  want  to  talk  about.  They  are  not 
privy  to  what  is  going  on  here;  most  of 
them  are  busy  making  a  living.  They 
do  not  know  you  voted  to  torpedo  the 
space  station  or  did  not  vote  to  torpedo 
the  space  station.  They  do  not  know 
how  you  voted  on  SDI.  They  do  not 
know  how  you  voted  on  the  Advanced 
Solid  Rocket  Motor;  they  never  heard 
of  it. 

They  do  not  know  how  you  voted  on 
the  intelligence  budget.  They  think  in- 
telligence is  a  pretty  good  idea  even 
though  the  budget  is  almost  as  big  as  it 
was  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war  and 
they  want  more  money.  They  say  there 
are  terrorists  in  this  world;  we  have  to 
have  more  money.  If  you  cannot  deal 
with  terrorism  with  the  kind  of  money 
we  are  spending  on  intelligence,  you 
are  not  going  to  do  it  with  any  more 
than  you  are  already  spending. 

National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
that  was  almost  laughable  when  I  of- 
fered it.  I  have  always  opposed  it.  Only 
$35  million.  But  you  project  that  one 
out  35  years,  at  interest  of  4V2  percent, 
and  that  is  what  you  have  to  do  be- 
cause we  are  borrowing  every  penny  of 
it,  $2.2  billion.  As  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen  said,  it  soon  runs  into  money, 
does  it  not? 

But  just  go  through  the  chart,  and 
then  I  invite  you  to  recall  all  of  those 
speeches  you  heard  back  in  August, 
and  I  was  naive  enough  even  after  I 
have  been  here  19  :^ears  to  believe  that 
the  people  making  those  speeches  were 
serious.  I  cannot  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent's deficit  reduction  package  be- 
cause it  does  not  cut  enough  spending. 
They  wore  badges  saying,  'Cut  Spend- 
ing First.  "  I  remember  when  Gerald 
Ford  was  President.  The  WIN  buttons; 
everybody  wore  a  WIN  button,  "Whip 
Inflation  Now".  You  do  not  whip  infla- 
tion with  a  button.  And  you  do  not  cut 
spending  by  wearing  a  button  either. 
You  cut  spending  by  having  the  cour- 
age to  walk  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  voting  to  cut  spending. 
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The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
correctly  pointed  out  that  entitle- 
ments have  been  running  out  of  con- 
trol. They  have  indeed.  But  entitle- 
ments means  a  lot  of  things.  When  you 
talk  about  entitlements  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  they  think  of  some 
worthless  no  good  so  and  so  on  welfare. 
Well.  I  am  for  cutting  him  off.  But  it 
includes  Social  Security;  it  includes 
Medicare,  it  includes  Medicaid;  it  in- 
cludes food  stamps;  it  includes  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  Social  Security  re- 
cipients; it  includes  a  whole  host  of 
things. 

So  instead  of  people  talking  about 
entitlements,  let  us  get  specific.  I  said, 
let  us  torpedo  the  super  collider.  We 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  do  it.  The 
House  did  it.  We  debated  that  thing  all 
day  long  here.  And  I  got  42  votes,  which 
I  must  say  is  10  more  than  I  got  last 
year.  So  there  is  some  change  going  on 
here. 

That  will  save  $39  billion  over  the 
next  35  years.  I  heard  people  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  say,  well,  anybody 
who  thinks  that  $640  million  for  1994  is 
going  to  balance  the  budget  is  just 
crazy.  We  are  not  talking  about  $640 
million  in  1994.  We  are  talking  about  a 
project  which  has  gone  from  $4  billion 
to  $13  billion  in  the  past  few  years.  And 
Lord  knows  where  it  will  wind  up. 

We  are  talking  about  $39  billion.  And 
the  space  station,  you  may  get  a 
chance  to  vote  on  that  again  before  the 
Sun  goes  down  today.  Senator.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Texas  has  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  cut  adminis- 
trative expenses.  I  think  the  space  sta- 
tion would  be  nice  and  neat,  and  clear- 
ly everybody  would  know  what  they 
were  voting  on.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  proposes  to  offset  the  cost  of  the 
retroactivity  provisions  of  the  tax  bill 
by  cutting  administrative  expenses. 

That  is  kind  of  like  entitlements. 
You  cannot  see  it;  cannot  feel  it;  no- 
body knows  who  is  hurt  or  helped  by  it. 

I  say  if  you  really  want  to  undo  the 
retroactivity  part  of  the  tax  bill,  why 
not  just  offer  up  the  space  station?  It  is 
more  than  enough  to  do  the  job.  And 
you  get  rid  of  a  project  that  is  already 
dead  as  a  doornail.  We  have  not  signed 
it  and  sealed  it  and  held  the  funeral. 

But  you  think  about  the  6,  7  years  we 
have  funded  the  super  collider.  And  ev- 
erybody knew  that  all  through  the 
super  collider  was  going  to  be  killed. 
But  not  until  we  spent  over  $2  billion 
on  it. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  space  sta- 
tion is  dead.  It  is  a  question  of  when  we 
are  going  to  bury  it.  Who  here  will 
stand  up  and  say  what  they  are  voting 
on  when  they  vote  with  the  space  sta- 
tion? 

I  was  reading  Buck  Rogers  when  I 
was  a  kid.  It  is  wonderful.  Incidentally. 
NASA's  record  is  not  all  that  hot.  We 
lost  2.3  billion  dollars'  worth  of  rockets 
and  satellites  in  the  past  70  days.  And 
$2.3  billion  has  blown  up.  Happily  the 
shuttle  was  not  one  of  them. 


I  can  tell  you.  people  come  in  here 
and  vote  for  $2.1  billion  next  year  for 
the  space  station  and  do  not  have  a 
clue  about  what  they  are  voting  on.  I 
do  not  mean  to  denigrate  my  col- 
leagues, but  it  is  a  fact.  The  President 
does  not  even  know  what  the  space  sta- 
tion is  going  to  be.  There  is  no  design. 
There  is  nothing.  You  could  save  right 
now  if  you  were  to  cut  it  right  now  and 
leave  $500  million  to  terminate  it. 

We  are  leaving  $640  million  to  termi- 
nate the  collider.  That  is  the  second 
big  hole  in  the  ground  that  I  had  some 
part  in  stopping  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate.  I  can  remember  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor;  1983,  the  fourth 
year  I  finally  killed  that  one;  big  hole 
in  the  ground;  super  collider,  big  hole 
in  the  ground.  But  you  cannot  ever 
stop  it  until  they  start  digging. 

The  space  station,  if  we  keep  going— 
we  left  $500  million  in  the  space  station 
this  year  to  terminate  it— we  would 
still  have  cut  $1.6  billion,  but  you  take 
$83  billion  that  it  would  cost  to  build 
it.  borrow  the  money,  pay  compounded 
interest  on  it,  you  save  $216  billion. 

Everything  looks  so  easy  now.  It  is 
just  $1  billion.  It  is  just  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars.  But  when  you  are  bor- 
rowing the  money  for  every  dime  you 
spend  and  paying  interest  on  it,  the  fig- 
ures become  staggering. 

SDI,  we  gave  up  on  SDI  because  it 
had  such  a  stench  in  its  title.  People 
did  not  like  the  smell  of  it.  So  they 
changed  it  to  ballistic  missile  defense. 
And  you  remember  how  successful  our 
Patriots  were  in  Desert  Storm.  We  are 
going  to  change  this  to  theater  missile 
defense.  I  do  not  mind  that.  But  I  mind 
the  amount  of  money  we  are  spending 
on  it. 

I  tried  and  successfully— Senator 
Sasser  and  I  cut  $400  million  off  the 
authorization.  So  far  that  is  about  the 
only  success,  that  is  the  only  cut  the 
Senate  has  made,  $400  million  on  the 
ballistic  missile  defense  program. 

The  intelligence  budget  which  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  says  is  $28  billion  a 
year,  more  than  10  countries  of  NATO 
spend  on  their  entire  defense  budget. 
More  than  Iran.  Iraq,  China,  and  North 
Korea.  Can  you  believe  we  spend  al- 
most as  much  on  intelligence  as  France 
and  Britain  each  spend  on  its  entire  de- 
fense budget?  China?  Iraq? 

The  intelligence  community  says, 
well,  we  have  a  lot  of  terrorists  in  the 
world.  So  what  is  new? 

And  then  the  I>-5  missile.  I  want  you 
to  think  about  the  D-5  missile.  We  al- 
ready have  more  missiles  than  are  per- 
mitted under  the  START  II  treaty  and 
still  buying  them.  That  is  really  smart, 
is  it  not? 

Well,  I  might  not  go  through  all  of 
these,  except  I  want  to  point  out  on  the 
super  collider  the  House  killed  that  280 
to  150,  but  the  Senate  resurrected  it  on 
a  vote  of  42  to  57.  On  the  space  station, 
the  House  approved  it  by  one,  215  to 
216.  Do  not  worry  anybody,  the  Senate 


will  take  care  of  it.  We  resurrected  the 
space  station  by  a  vote  of  40  to  59. 

The  ballistic  missile  program,  that  is 
one  we  won  that  I  just  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  The  intelligence  budget, 
the  House  disapproved  cutting  the  in- 
telligence budget  by  better  than  2  to  1. 
And  in  this  body  I  lost  that  one  35  to 
64. 

The  advanced  solid  rocket  motor. 
The  House  killed  that  thing  379-43.  Do 
not  worry.  House,  we  resurrected  it.  We 
came  a  little  closer,  but  we  lost  that 
one  53-47.  That  one  is  dead,  too,  now 
because  the  House  happened  to  refuse 
to  even  take  it  up. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy. A  small  amount  of  money,  the 
House  killed  it  243-181,  but  do  not 
worry.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
good  old  Senate  saved  it.  We  saved  you 
from  all  of  those  spending  cuts  you  are 
trying  to  get  through  the  House.  We 
voted  against  cutting  that  program  23- 
74. 

If  it  were  not  too  embarrassing,  I 
have  a  chart  I  asked  my  staff  to  put  to- 
gether on  the  17  votes— we  have  had  17 
votes  on  appropriations  that  were  pure 
spending  cuts— 17.  Senator  Dorgan  will 
be  happy  to  know  he  is  one  of  four  Sen- 
ators that  has  a  better  record  than  I 
have  on  voting  for  spending  cuts. 

I  am  not  going  to  embarrass  people 
who  have  stood  on  the  floor  and  talked 
about  what  great  budget  balancers  we 
were.  We  had  one  Senator  with  a  zero 
record.  We  had  a  lot  of  Senators  who 
made  those  long,  patronizing,  paternal- 
istic statements  about  how  they  love 
spending  cuts  more  than  anything  else 
and  voted  for  about  25  to  30  percent  of 
those  cuts. 

While  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  no- 
body around  here  is  perfect,  everybody 
votes  for  a  pork  project  now  and  then. 
Pork  is  still  what  somebody  else  gets 
in  his  State,  not  yours. 

But  when  people  tell  me  we  need  this 
and  we  need  that,  we  need  the  line- 
item  veto  and  rescissions  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, what  we  need  are  men  and 
women  who  are  committed  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country  and  our  children 
and  who  know  as  well  as  they  know 
their  names  where  we  are  headed  if  we 
do  not  come  to  our  senses. 

The  American  people  are  still  upset. 
They  have  been  upset  since  1980.  They 
are  still  upset.  And  they  have  the  num- 
ber of  this  place. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  question,  I  have  listened  for 
some  while  to  the  Senator,  not  only 
today  but  also  on  amendments  he  has 
offered.  One  of  the  interesting  things 
about  politics  and  about  our  legislative 
procedure  is  that  no  one  is  likely  to 
have  a  reception  someplace  and  invite 
us  to  come  and  honor  Senator  Dale 
Bumpers  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  cut- 
ting Federal  spending.  If  someone  is  in 
favor  of  spending— this  spending  or 
that  spending,   or  this  group  or  that 
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group  or  the  other  group— it  is  not  un- 
usual to  be  invited  to  a  reception  or 
banquet  honoring  that  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman, because  that  person  has 
championed  this  way  or  that  way  to 
spend  money.  Nobody  is  going  to  hold  a 
banquet  for  Senator  Bumpers  because 
he  took  on  the  interest  groups.  He 
tried  to  cut  money  from  the  super 
collider,  the  space  station,  intelligence 
functions.  SDI,  D-5,  and  the  advanced 
solid  rocket  motor.  That  is  unfortu- 
nately the  way  this  system  works.  It  is 
designed  like  a  giant  boulder  rolling 
downhill  to  spend  and  spend  and  spend. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  always  in- 
teresting to  me,  that  I  hear  everywhere 
I  go,  is  that  the  President  does  not 
spend  money.  Anybody  who  reads  his- 
tory books  about  the  way  this  country 
was  founded,  or  who  has  read  the  Con- 
stitution, understands  that  Congress 
spends  money.  Therefore,  Congress  is 
responsible  for  the  deficits. 

Well,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  responsible.  No  ques- 
tion about  that.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity. But  there  are  joint  responsibilities 
here. 

There  are  three  steps  to  spending  a 
dollar.  First,  by  law,  the  President  re- 
quests a  Federal  budget.  He  proposes  a 
certain  level  of  spending.  Second,  the 
Congress  then  disposes  of  those  rec- 
ommendations by  determining  what  to 
spend.  Third,  and  very  important, 
equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent decides  to  accept  or  to  veto  the 
budget  Congress  has  passed. 

The  President  has  an  enormous  re- 
sponsibility in  how  much  gets  spent. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  again 
pointed  out  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  are  going  to  tackle  this 
issue  and  begin  to  cut  unnecessary 
spending  when  we  quit  wearing  buttons 
and  start  casting  votes  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  specific  issues. 

Do  you  think  or  do  you  not  think 
that  the  space  station  is  a  waste  of 
money?  If  you  do  not  think  so,  fine, 
vote  to  keep  spending,  but  do  not  wear 
your  button  anymore.  Do  not  wear  a 
button  saying  "Cut  Spending  First" 
and  vote  for  every  conceivable  area  of 
public  spending  when  it  is  in  your 
State. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
does  an  enormous  service  to  the  Sen- 
ate. He  has  demonstrated  with  his  re- 
port card  that  it  is  one  thing  to  talk  in 
slogans  about  spending  cuts;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  confront  a  choice 
about  real  spending  cuts  on  real 
projects. 

Obviously,  the  super  collider  has  now 
been  killed.  That  was  not  because  of 
the  Senate,  but  because  the  House  of 
Representatives  flat  out  killed  it.  In  ef- 
fect, the  House  said  "Do  not  send  it 
back  because  we  are  not  going  to  pass 
it." 

Does  the  Senator  see  progress  on 
some  of  the  other  items  he  has  been  of- 
fering amendments  on? 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do,  indeed.  I  just  do 
not  believe  the  House  is  going  to  ac- 
cept a  bill  with  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  in  there.  I  do  not 
have  anything  against  democracy,  but 
we  spend  $14  billion  in  foreign  aid,  and 
I  thought  that  was  to  try  to  promote 
democracy  abroad.  Here  is  a  $35  million 
boondoggle. 

When  I  debated  that  on  the  floor— 
and  I  have  told  this  before— I  walked 
off  the  floor  after  making  a  barn-burn- 
ing speech  trying  to  kill  that  thing, 
and  somebody  said.  "Senator,  do  you 
know  your  wife  is  going  to  Kazakhstan 
with  a  delegation  funded  with  a  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment?" 

I  said,  "Mrs.  Bumpers  can  just  stay 
home.  She  does  not  need  to  go  to 
Kazakhstan  anyway,  and  if  we  can  save 
$35  million,  I  am  willing  to  tell  her  she 
cannot  go."  But  I  do  not  think  the 
House  is  going  to  approve  that.  Look 
at  the  vote,  243-181.  And  on  the  ASRM, 
I  think  that  is  dead.  It  is  already  dead. 

I  will  tell  you  where  the  biggies  are. 
The  space  station  is  the  biggest  of  all. 
When  you  look  at  what  that  will  cost 
over  35  years.  $216  billion,  that  is  by  far 
the  biggest  item  that  we  need  to  get 
rid  of.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  the 
space  station.  You  and  I  have  been  on 
the  same  side  of  that  issue,  and  we 
have  talked  about  it  and  given  it  our 
best  shot,  and  we  have  simply  not  pre- 
vailed. 

Ballistic  missile  defense.  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  is  a  bad  idea,  but  I  know 
that  we  are  spending  too  much  money 
on  research  right  now.  You  know,  we 
spent  over  $30  billion  on  SDI  before  we 
decided  we  did  not  need  SDI. 

So  they  changed  the  name  of  it  to 
BMD,  ballistic  missile  defense,  and 
conjured  up  all  of  those  rockets  being 
destroyed  by  Patriot  missiles.  Who 
wants  to  vote  against  the  Patriot  when 
they  watched  on  the  evening  television 
as  that  thing  supposedly— you  and  I 
know  that  was  terribly  embellished 
about  the  success  rate  of  that.  But  ev- 
erybody saw  it,  and  they  were  patriotic 
about  it. 

The  intelligence  budget  is  still  out  of 
control.  I  do  not  want  to  give  him  a 
figure  as  to  what  I  think  the  intel- 
ligence budget  ought  to  be,  but  it  is 
terribly  bloated  at  this  moment. 

As  to  the  D-5  missile,  the  Senator 
heard  me  say  a  moment  ago  we  already 
have  bought  and  paid  for  more  missiles 
and  more  warheads  for  our  Trident  sub- 
marines than  we  are  going  to  be  per- 
mitted to  use  under  the  START  II 
Treaty,  which  we  must  come  into  com- 
pliance with  around  the  year  2000.  The 
Senator  knows  what  will  happen— the 
same  thing  that  happened  on  the  super 
conductor  supercollider.  I  lost  that 
battle  this  year.  Next  year  I  may  lose 
it  again.  The  next  year  I  may  win  it. 
And  we  would  have  spent  all  that 
money  needlessly  in  the  meantime. 

I  am  glad  they  are  not  digging  a  hole 
for  the  D-5  because  they  love  to  dig 


holes.  Everything  has  a  hole — the 
Clinch  River  breeder,  the  super 
collider.  If  they  were  digging  a  hole 
they  would  be  down  I  do  not  know  how 
deep  right  now.  We  all  know  we  have  to 
go  back  and  fill  the  hole  in. 

I  already  mentioned  the  other  two. 
These  figures  are  slightly  embellished. 
The  figure  is  more  than  $450  billion 
that  we  could  save  with  those  few 
amendments  over  the  next  35  years. 

We  never  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
35-year  cost.  We  vote  on  that  $500  mil- 
lion for  next  year  or  that  $1.5  billion  or 
$2  billion  for  next  year  as  though  that 
is  just  petty  cash.  We  know  where  it  is 
headed.  We  know  what  the  ultimate 
cost  is  going  to  be. 

Madam  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor.  As  I  say,  I  was  sitting 
here  waiting  for  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  offer  her  amendment  on  the 
retroactivity  part  of  the  tax  bill  and 
maybe  might  offer  a  second-degree 
amendment  or  first-degree  amendment. 
But  in  any  event,  since  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  came  in  and  men- 
tioned deficit,  he  really  rang  my  bell, 
and  I  just  thought  I  would  get  up  and 
make  a  few  points. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  additional 
quick  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  know  others  wish  to 
speak.  I  will  be  brief. 

The  Senator's  amendment  on  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  was 
not  a  case  of  others  trying  just  to  save 
this  program,  which  is  without  worth. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  was  also 
saying  that  this  program  should  be 
killed.  But  the  folks  who  are  rec- 
ommending more  money  are  saying  we 
should  cut  everything  else — cut  pro- 
grams for  kids,  cut  programs  for  people 
who  are  vulnerable.  And  we  are  cutting 
a  whole  range  of  those  programs.  But 
they  also  said  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  should  be  given  a  very 
healthy  increase  in  money. 

What  is  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy?  The  NED  takes  $35  million 
from  the  American  taxpayer,  divvies  it 
up,  and  gives  a  little  bit  to  the  AFL- 
CIO! 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Not  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Give  a  big  amount. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  a  big  percent- 
age. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  It  also  gives  a  lot  to 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  to  the 
Democratic  National  Party,  and  to  the 
Republican  National  Party. 

So  now  we  have  four  groups  that  ben- 
efit by  NED:  Labor,  business,  and  the 
two  national  parties.  NED  gives  them 
money,  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  says  to  them.  "Your  mission 
is  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  promote 
democracy." 

Talk  about  a  weak  case  of  spending 
the  taxpayers'  money.  I  tell  you  that 
the  case  does  not  exist.  And  not  only 
were  others  telling  us  to  spend   that 
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money,  but  they  were  also  saying  in 
virtually  every  area  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  we  must  tighten  our 
belt  and  exercise  control.  They  insist 
on  waiting  until  it  comes  to  giving 
money  to  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  two  national  po- 
litical parties.  We  are  then  told  to  give 
them  a  lot  more  money  than  they  used 
to  have. 

That  is  the  craziest  scheme  in  the  en- 
tire Western  World. 

How  many  votes  did  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  get  from  folks  wearing 
"Cut  Spending  First"  buttons?  How 
many  votes  did  the  Senator  get  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  cut  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Twenty-three  votes 
out  of  one  hundred. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Seventy- four  Senators 
voted  not  to  cut. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Incidentally.  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  of- 
fered his  comments  on  salient,  cogent 
points,  that  is.  nobody  around  here 
gets  any  awards.  You  do  not  get  a 
plaque— Lord  knows  I  get  plenty  of 
them.  I  do  not  go  to  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce banquet  where  we  do  not  get  a 
plaque.  We  get  plenty  of  plaques  and 
jittle  statuettes,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  honoring  us  for  spending,  but 
there  are  no  groups  in  this  town  honor- 
ing anybody  for  cutting  spending. 

The  politics  of  every  issue  is  with 
spending.  I  was  going  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator when  you  look  at  all  those  big- 
ticket  items,  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  does  not  amount  to  a 
tin  whistle,  and  yet  that  was  probably 
the  heaviest  lobby  opposition  I  ran  into 
of  all  my  amendments.  It  was  the 
strangest,  bizarre  thing  I  ever  ran  into. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  if  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  FOREST 
SERVICE 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  President.  I  am 
going  to  change  the  subject  away  from 
the  deficit  this  afternoon,  but  I  would 
tell  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  one  of 
the  reasons  he  does  not  recognize  there 
are  groups  out  there  who  award  you  for 
cutting  spending  is  because  he  has 
probably  not  received  a  lot  of  those  cut 
awards  because  the  big  money  is  in  a 
lot  of  these  everyday  appropriations 
bills  that  grow  at  the  rate  of  8  and  10 
and  12  percent.  About  85  to  90  percent 
of  the  big  dollar  money  is  there,  and  if 
you  do  not  cut  the  overall  size  of  the 
Government,  then,  you  bet,  S2  billion 
sounds  like  a  lot  but  in  the  size  of  a 
trillion  dollar-plus  budget.  sadly 
enough,  it  is  a  bit  of  pocket  change. 

What  I  would  like  to  talk  about  for  a 
few  moments  this  afternoon  is  some- 


thing that  is  well  under  way  in  the 
Clinton  administration  that  I  think 
gives  great  frustration  to  many  of  us 
who  have  watched  over  the  years  an 
old-line  Federal  agency  be  managed  by 
a  corps  of  professional  people  to  assure 
that  it  be  professional  in  addressing  its 
responsibilities  for  the  American  peo- 
ple 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 

Headlines  in  the  Washington  Times 
this  morning  say  "Foresters  Balk  at 
Clinton  Candidate  for  Agency  Leader." 

To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  that  69  forest  su- 
pervisors from  28  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  wrote  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  ask  him  to  do  something  dif- 
ferent for  the  sake  and  the  integrity  of 
the  agency  that  those  people  are  re- 
sponsible in  managing. 

On  last  Friday  I  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  by  all  appearances  under  the 
new  organizational  structure  of  the 
USDA  under  the  direction  of  Secretary 
Mike  Espy  it  appeared  that  this  Presi- 
dent was  attempting  to  politicize  the 
appointment  of  the  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  That  would  be  the  first 
time  in  the  88-year  history  of  the  For- 
est Service  that  the  Chief  was  not  a 
professional  from  inside  the  ranks  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Not  only  did  I  in  the  letter  signed 
along  with  Mark  H.atfield.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  Senator  Malcolm 
Wallop  from  Wyoming.  Senator 
Conrad  Burns  of  Montana,  asked  the 
Secretary  to  change  his  mind,  but  then 
came  the  letter  of  70  foresters  from 
across  the  country  asking  that  that 
happen. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
letters  came  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Jim  Lyons  on  the  15th  of  this  month 
from  the  former  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  R.  Max  Peterson,  who  in  a  2- 
page,  single  spaced  letter  gave  a  very 
critical  critique  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  way  to  scheme,  if  you  will— let  me 
use  the  word  "scheme"  to  rearrange 
the  method  by  which  Chiefs  of  the  For- 
est Service  are  appointed  so  that  a  per- 
son who  is  not  in  the  senior  executive 
service  could  qualify  in  that. 

I  just  mention  senior  executive  serv- 
ice. Historically  and  for  all  reasons  of 
professionalism  and  expertise,  people 
who  have  arrived  at  the  status  to  be 
considered  for  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  have  come  from  the  ranks  of 
the  senior  executive  service. 

That  is  something  that  we  as  a  Con- 
gress have  promoted,  recognizing  that 
these  men  and  women  are  those  who 
aspired  through  the  ranks  of  leadership 
and  experience  which  then  provided 
them  with  a  type  of  expertise  and  tal- 
ent that  would  offer  to  this  country  the 
quality  of  leadership  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  want. 

Not  only  did  a  letter  come  from  Max 
Peterson  but  a  letter  from  the  National 


Association  of  State  Foresters  and 
probably  the  most  critical  and  inter- 
esting letter  came  from  a  fellow  who 
only  identifies  himself  as  an  employee 
of  the  Forest  Service,  a  Louis  Romero, 
who  says  in  his  letter  to  the  President 
on  the  15th  of  October— and  he  also 
sent  a  copy  to  Dale  Robertson,  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service,  and  Larry  Henson, 
Regional  Forester,  Southwestern  Re- 
gion, and  Lou  Volk.  Deputy  Regional 
Forster— he  writes  this  in  his  closing 
paragraph: 

In  my  31  years  I  have  never  seen  so  many 
proud,  competent  employees  of  the  Forest 
Service  so  demoralized.  If  our  Chief  is  re- 
placed. I  am  confident  that  we  will  rise  to 
support  his  successor  despite  the  mood 
spreading  among  USDA  Forest  Service  em- 
ployees from  current  signals.  I  am  writing 
you  as  one  of  those  proud  USDA  Forest  Serv- 
ice employees  with  an  outstanding  perform- 
ance record  of  serving  the  agency  and  our 
public.  I  consider  myself  a  student  of  leader- 
ship, who  like  you.  is  interested  in  "doing 
the  right  things  for  the  greater  good"  of  our 
country.  I  am  not  some  disgruntled  em- 
ployee with  a  particular    ax"  to  grind. 

It  is  an  extremely  well  written  letter. 

I  think  this  is  because  of  a  series  of 
actions  that  occurred  since  President 
Clinton  took  office,  an  across  the  board 
freeze  of  employees  that  demoralized 
any  upward  movement  and  now  an  at- 
tempt to  politicize  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  of  these  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Association  of 

State  Foresters. 
Washington.  DC.  October  I.  1993 
Hon.  James  R  Lvo.ss. 

As-Histant  Secretary  for  Satural  Resources  and 
Environment.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ji.m:  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  the  Department  is  considering  replacing 
Dale  Robertson  as  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. It  is  our  hope  that  whomever  is  named 
to  the  post  should  be  a  qualified  professional 
who  has  gone  through  the  appropriate  civil 
service  qualifications  and  processes.  It 
should  not  under  any  circumstances  be  a  po- 
litical appointment. 

Maintaining  a  high  level  of  professionalism 
will  be  critical  in  maintaining  and  restoring 
the  credibility  of  the  Forest  Service.  Unnec- 
essarily politicizing  the  Chiers  position 
would  undermine  the  Service  and  the  profes- 
sion of  forestry  over  the  long  term. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  directly  at 
(804)  977-6555  to  discuss  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

James  W.  Garner. 

President. 

October  15.  1993. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mike  Espy. 
USDA    Administration    Building.    Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Secretary  Espy;  Since  entering  of- 
fice you  have  encouraged  employees  to  com- 
municate their  ideas  and  concerns  to  you.  I 
am  a  loyal  31   year  field  employee  of  the 
USDA    Forest   Service   writing   to   the   Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  the  first  time  in  my 
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career.  I  want  to  surface  some  leadership 
questions  that  seem  to  bring  discredit  to  the 
important  principles  of  team  work, 
empowerment,  participation  and  trust  woven 
throughout  the  excellent  National  Perform- 
ance Review  led  by  Vice  President  Gore. 

You  are  aware  of  the  controversial  nature 
of  the  Forest  Service  Mission  due  to  the 
many,  intensely  diversified  interests  it 
serves.  That  controversy  is  often  played  out 
in  the  media  by  focusing  on  our  leader.  Chief 
Dale  Robertson.  The  latest,  most  damaging 
examples  were  in  two  issues  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  last  week.  One  article  quotes  you  as 
intending  to  replace  Chief  Dale  Robertson 
for  ■*  *  *a  problem  not  just  of  structure,  but 
of  leadership.  '  Much  to  my  dismay,  I  learned 
yesterday  that  you  had  never  actually  spo- 
ken with  our  Chief  about  this. 

Because  I  wonder  if  anyone  advises  you  of 
perceptions  in  the  field,  the  purpose  of  my 
letter  is  to  surface  examples  of  signals  from 
your  administration  that  seem  counter  to 
the  goals  and  principles  of  Reinventing  Gov- 
ernment. One  example  is  the 
uncharacteristic  isolation  of  our  top  Forest 
Service  leaders  from  vital.  USDA  informa- 
tion the  last  ten  months.  Another  example  is 
the  micro-management  of  a  ten  month  em- 
ployment freeze  that  continues  to  demor- 
alize our  employees  service-wide.  Current 
initiatives  to  centralize  Administrative 
functions  Into  the  Department  without  seri- 
ous consultation  of  our  top  leadership  seem 
opposite  from  the  kind  of  professionalism, 
teamwork  and  participation  called  for  in  the 
National  Performance  Review.  You  have  ar- 
ticulated noble  goals  for  TEAM  USDA.  but 
the  actions  that  follow  from  some  of  your 
Assistants  are  not  congruent.  Their  actions 
seem  more  motivated  by  a  desire  to  dis-em- 
power.  control,  micro-manage  and  central- 
ize. I  realize  it  is  still  the  dawn  of  your  ad- 
ministration. Many  details  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out.  But  like  in  the  dawn  of  morning, 
the  first  signs  tend  to  forecast  the  nature  of 
the  day  ahead.  I  would  like  to  see  your  ad- 
ministration be  successful  but  early  signs 
are  creating  anxiety  about  "storminess" 
ahead. 

Secretary  Espy.  I  ask  you  to  please  con- 
sider the  following  questions: 

1.  Does  the  top  leadership  of  the  Depart- 
ment support  and  seriously  intend  to  follow 
the  goals  and  principles  in  the  NPR  in  its 
own  reinvention  effort?  Are  you  aware  of  the 
counter  signals  we  receive  and  the  percep- 
tions in  the  field? 

2.  Why  has  the  top  leadership  of  the  Forest 
Service  been  isolated  from  a  continuing  flow 
of  vital  information  and  participation  espe- 
cially on  matters  that  directly  affect  the 
Forest  Service,  an  important  component  of 
"TEAM  USDA"?  Do  you  realize  how  that 
void  is  multiplied  many  times  for  employees 
in  the  field? 

3.  Why  haven't  you  discussed  your  inten- 
tions to  replace  our  Chief  Dale  Robertson 
face  to  face  with  him?  Why  do  we  have  to 
learn  about  it  in  the  Washington  Post  first? 
Can  you  imagine  the  suspicion,  speculation 
and  mistrust  that  can  breed  among  employ- 
ees? 

In  my  31  years  I  have  never  seen  so  many 
proud,  competent  employees  of  the  Forest 
Service  so  demoralized.  If  our  Chief  is  re- 
placed. I  am  confident  that  we  will  rise  to 
support  his  successor  despite  the  mood 
spreading  among  USD.'V  Forest  Service  em- 
ployees from  current  signals.  I  am  writing 
you  as  one  of  those  proud  USDA  Forest  Serv- 
ice employees  with  an  outstanding  perform- 
ance record  of  serving  the  agency  and  our 
public.  I  consider  myself  a  student  of  leader- 


ship, who  like  you.  is  interested  in  "doing 
the  right  things  for  the  greater  good"  of  our 
country.  I  am  not  some  disgruntled  em- 
ployee with  a  particular  "ax  to  grind".  I 
hope  you  will  accept  my  input  in  the  con- 
structive spirit  I  offer  it.  Please  help  me  be- 
lieve that  we  can  expect  to  see  better  signals 
soon. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Louis  D.  Romero. 

Fairfax.  VA. 
October  15.  1993. 
Assistant  Secretary  James  Lyons, 
U.S.    Department   of  Agriculture,    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Ji.m:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
document  the  discussions  I  have  had  with 
you  and  others  concerning  plans  for  replac- 
ing the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  For  rea- 
sons that  are  not  clear  to  me,  my  position 
has  been  either  distorted  or  stated  incor- 
rectly. I  feel  sure  you  understand  my  posi- 
tion which  I  stated  to  you  by  phone  and  in 
person  at  Grey  Towers. 

First  let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
I  have  not  sought  a  role  in  determining 
whether  there  should  be  a  change  in  Chiefs 
and  if  so  who  the  replacement  should  be.  I 
also  understand  that  the  1978  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  gives  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  a  Department  the  authority  to  reassign 
any  member  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
after  due  notice  and  that  such  authority  in- 
cludes the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  That 
same  Act  established  competitive  require- 
ments for  entry  of  people  as  career  members 
of  the  Senior  Executive  Sfervice.  During  my 
career  as  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  I  con- 
sidered it  a  solemn  duty  to  insure  that  such 
competitive  requirements  were  met  and  that 
every  person  who  desired  to  do  so  should 
have  an  ample  and  fair  opportunity  to  be 
considered.  Any  idea  of  manipulating  the 
process  is  repugnant  to  me  and  against  ev- 
erything I  stand  for. 

I  first  learned  of  apparent  plans  to  make  a 
change  in  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  on 
September  5  when  I  called  home  after  a  week 
hunting  in  an  isolated  area  in  Alaska.  A  re- 
tired Forest  Service  employee  in  Oregon  had 
called  about  articles  in  Oregon  papers  which 
quoted  various  sources  as  saying  the  Chief 
would  be  replaced  by  Jack  Ward  Thomas.  I 
took  no  action  as  the  result  of  that  call. 

My  concern  was  triggered  when  I  learned 
from  several  sources  more  than  week  later  of 
an  apparent  plan  to  change  the  Chiefs  job  to 
a  noncareer  (political)  appointment  in  order 
to  circumvent  the  competitive  requirements 
and  reach  Jack  Ward  Thomas  who  had  never 
previously  applied  for  or  qualified  as  a  career 
Senior  Executive.  To  say  I  was  shocked  and 
disappointed  that  you  would  support  such  a 
process  is  an  understatement.  I  immediately 
called  you  to  state  my  concern  but  in  what 
has  been  a  familiar  pattern  recently  you 
were  not  available  and  did  not  return  my 
call.  I  then  called  Mark  Gaede  and  outlined 
my  concern  and  asked  him  to  relay  my  con- 
cern to  you.  When  you  called  me  later  I  out- 
lined my  concern  and  suggested  there  were  a 
number  of  options  available  to  you  for  filling 
the  position  which  would  not  lead  to  politi- 
cizing the  job  with  the  long  run  adverse  con- 
sequences that  will  certainly  occur.  I  re- 
peated those  concerns  and  went  over  options 
with  you  in  person  at  Grey  Towers.  Penn- 
sylvania on  Saturday  September  25  so  there 
would  be  no  misunderstanding  between  us.  I 
also  said  I  would  appreciate  your  letting  me 
know  what  you  decided  to  do  because  I  would 
much  rather  work  with  you  than  against 
you.  I  did  reiterate  my  opposition  to  making 


the  job  a  political  appointment  because  of 
my  concern  that  you  were  unwisely  trying  to 
meet  what  you  consider  an  immediate  prob- 
lem by  a  course  of  action  that  in  my  judg- 
ment would  have  long  term  adverse  con- 
sequences. If  I  have  learned  anything  in 
more  than  45  years  of  work  in  natural  re- 
sources it  is  to  vigorously  op[>ose  such  un- 
wise tradeoffs. 

For  reasons  that  are  unclear  to  me  you 
have  not  bothered  to  advise  me  of  your  deci- 
sion but  instead  you  have  complained  to  a 
number  of  people  including  officers  of  the 
Association  abut  my  opposition  to  your  ef- 
forts. I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  you 
would  adopt  such  tactics  which  do  not  en- 
hance your  standing  in  anyone's  eyes. 

For  the  record  let  me  reiterate  that  you 
have  at  least  these  options  for  filling  the  job 
without  the  long  term  adverse  consequences 
of  making  it  a  political  position: 

1.  Advertise  the  job  competitively  and  eq- 
uitably consider  ALL  applicants  including 
Jack  Ward  Thomas  as  well  as  numerous 
other  people  including  women  and  minorities 
who  are  qualified  and  entitled  to  equitable 
consideration.  I  understand  that  the  pre- 
ferred advertising  time  is  90  days  so  it  could 
take  120  days  to  fill  the  job.  If  it  is  consid- 
ered urgent  to  do  so  you  have  at  least  80  ca- 
reer people  to  choose  from  in  designating  an 
acting  Chief. 

2.  Advertise  the  position  under  expedited 
procedures  which  I  understand  can  be  as 
short  as  21  days  which  means  the  position 
could  be  filled  in  5  to  8  weeks.  All  interested 
and  qualified  applicants  can  and  should  be 
considered.  Again  an  acting  can  be  des- 
ignated if  considered  necessary. 

Let  me  close  by  assuring  you  that  I  do  not 
relish  the  idea  of  opposing  the  action  you  ap- 
parently are  still  pursuing.  I  have  been  a 
long  time  supporter  of  yours  and  in  fact  per- 
sonally advocated  that  our  Association  sup- 
port you  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  position 
you  now  occupy.  I  fervently  hope  your  leg- 
acy is  not  a  political  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  which  causes  long  term  politization 
as  has  happened  to  agencies  such  as  BLM. 
Both  of  us  have  seen  what  that  can  do  to  the 
fine  people  in  BLM  who  want  to  practice 
long  term  professional  stewardship  of  re- 
sources. 

Whatever  happens  I  assure  you  that  I  will 
be   as   vigorous   in   supporting  you   when   I 
think  you  are  right  as  I  have  been  in  oppos- 
ing you  when  I  think  you  are  wrong: 
Sincerely. 

R.  Max  Peterson. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  October  21.  1993. 
Hon.  Mike  Espy. 

Secretary.     U.S.     Department    of    Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mike:  We  have  become  extremely 
alarmed  at  the  vicious  and  unwarranted  at- 
tacks targeted  at  Forest  Service  Chief  Dale 
Robertson,  and  by  inference,  all  Forest  Serv- 
ice employees.  Obviously  we  are  witnessing 
an  orchestrated  effort  to  discredit  Forest 
Service  leadership  with  the  intent  of  whole- 
sale replacement  of  the  Chief  and  experi- 
enced, upper-level  management. 

Neither  Dale  nor  the  employees  deserve 
this  treatment.  They  are  doing  their  best  to 
manage  National  Forest  lands  under  a  com- 
plex of  conflicting  laws  which  leave  them 
open  to  challenge.  And  those  organizations 
and  individuals  who  have  not  gotten  what 
they  want  from  the  Service  do  not  hesitate 
to  challenge,  delay  and  cloud  the  issues  in 
the  hope  they  can  force  their  position  on  the 
American  public. 
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Now,  these  blatant  actions  by  the  preser- 
vation lobby  have  pone  too  far.  They  ask  us 
to  believe  that  timber  worth  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  has  been  stolen  while  For- 
est Supervisors  and  District  Rangers  stood 
passively  by.  or  facilitated  such  theft.  That 
charge  is  an  outrage.  But  it  is  an  example  of 
the  tabloid-style  message  by  which  preserva- 
tionists are  attempting  to  dupe  Congress  and 
public  opinion. 

Rather  then  simply  influencing  American 
opinion,  these  tactics  place  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  real  danger  of  a  complete  breakdown. 
The  freeze  on  filling  vacant  positions  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  last  winter  is  render- 
ing the  agency  incapable  of  responding  ade- 
quately under  these  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. Micromanagement  of  the  Agen- 
cy by  Assistant  Secretary  Lyons,  while  keep- 
ing Dale  and  all  the  top  leadership  in  the 
dark,  violates  all  rules  of  professional  man- 
agement. At  every  turn.  Forest  Ser\'ice  em- 
ployees tell  us  they  are  demoralized  and  dis- 
pirited beyond  any  previous  experience. 

Though  we  have  enjoyed  a  very  coopera- 
tive working  relationship  with  Dale,  we  real- 
ize it  is  within  your  discretion  to  replace 
him.  If  the  process  used  to  do  so  conforms  to 
the  normal  procedures  used  in  the  past,  and 
are  consistent  with  rules  for  selection  and 
placements  within  the  Senior  Executive 
Service,  then  we  will  not  oppose  your  deci- 
sion. It  seems  obvious  that  the  candidates 
must  be  proven  professionals  who  have  dem- 
onstrated considerable  skill  in  managing,  su- 
pervising, and  directing  a  complex  organiza- 
tion. Though  political  savvy  is  desirable,  the 
new  Chief  must  not  be  selected  merely  for 
political  reasons. 

Mike,  we  are  asking  that  you  step  in  and 
take  the  lead.  During  the  USDA  Reorganiza- 
tion Hearing  before  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee on  October  6.  1993.  you  stated  that  the 
primary  criteria  for  selecting  a  new  Chief 
must  be  those  based  on  professionalism  and 
demonstrated  management  and  organiza- 
tional Ulents.  We  thoroughly  agree.  You 
must  establish  a  clear  process  to  identify 
and  evaluate  candidates  which  does  not  devi- 
ate from  established  practice  for  placing  top 
executives  within  government. 

Right  now  we  are  on  a  contrary  track. 
Some  candidates  under  consideration  are  not 
qualified  as  Senior  Executives.  They  do  not 
have  the  demonstrated  administrative  and 
management  skills  to  succeed  in  what  has 
become  a  very  difficult  job.  If  this  track  runs 
its  course  without  your  involvement,  there 
is  great  danger  that  the  politicized  selection 
process,  and  a  faulty  selection,  will  guaran- 
tee failure  for  the  individual  and  the  agency 
If  this  Administration  breaks  with  estab- 
lished SES  procedures  and  selects  a  political 
Chief,  we  will  live  with  that  precedent  for 
many  years.  We  will  take  an  aggressive 
stance,  through  legislation  if  necessary,  to 
assure  that  the  candidate  will  come  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  for  con- 
firmation. 

The  Forest  Service  mission  remains  -Car- 
ing For  The  Land  And  Serving  People."  The 
mission  statement  is  still  a  valid  and  worthy 
goal  which  can  only  be  met  if  the  organiza- 
tion itself  is  brought  back  to  health.  Your 
personal  Involvement  in  this  matter  is  cru- 
cial to  assuring  that  end. 
Sincerely. 

Larry  E.  Craig. 

Malcolm  Wallop. 

Mark  O  Hatfield. 

Conrad  burns. 


October  22. 1993. 
President  BILL  CLINTON. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  President  Clinton:  For  102  years, 
the  USDA  Forest  Service  has.  under  the 
leadership  of  career  professionals,  proudly 
managed  America's  National  Forests  and 
Grasslands.  By  all  accounts,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice IS  the  world  leader  in  natural  resource 
conservation  and  management. 

We  are  aware  of  the  effort  to  replace  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  with  a  political 
appointee.  With  all  due  respect,  we  oppose 
this  course  of  action.  It  would  set  a  prece- 
dent for  all  future  administrations,  making 
it  possible  for  the  then  currently  correct  spe- 
cial interest  groups  to  control  the  National 
Forests.  Doing  so  would  create  a  serious 
threat  to  the  future  of  the  National  Forests. 
The  Forest  Service  has  had  a  career  profes- 
sional Chief  for  nearly  a  century  and  this  is 
a  highly  significant  symbol  to  the  career  em- 
ployees of  the  Forest  Service.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  lend  support  for  or  against  any 
candidates  for  the  Chiefs  position.  Rather, 
we  believe  the  Chief  should  be  selected  from 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES)  since 
members  of  SES  are  career  employees  of  the 
Department  selected  by  competitive  process. 
We  believe  this  competitive  process  to  be  ex- 
tremely fair  and  that  it  provides  a  pool  of 
candidates  who  are  diverse  and  highly  quali- 
fied career  employees.  We  also  believe  the 
proper  management  of  natural  resources  re- 
quires a  long-term  view— not  the  shorter 
view  often  engendered  by  the  political  proc- 
ess. ■Caring  for  the  land  and  serving  people" 
for  the  long  haul  requires  delicate  and  pro- 
fessional leadership. 

The  Forest  Service  is  responsive  to  the 
changing  values  of  the  American  people,  and 
to  changing  public  policy.  Clearly,  managing 
the  nation's  natural  resources  has  not  been 
without  controversy.  However,  we  believe 
that  such  controversy  is  part  of  the  process 
of  public  involvement,  since  millions  of  peo- 
ple "love  their  National  Forests."  and  judge 
our  management  against  their  own  personal 
value  system.  Even  with  this  inevitable  con- 
troversy, the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple hold  the  USDA  Forest  Service  in  high  re- 
gard. 

We  are  Forest  Supervisors,  collectively  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  over  100 
million  acres  of  National  Forest  lands 
throughout  this  country.  We  represent  over 
1000  years  of  experience  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  our  accomplishments  and  heritage. 
We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  changes  that  are 
going  on  in  our  Agency  and  feel  that  strong 
leadership  is  critical  at  this  time. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  our 
viewpoint  and  look  forward  to  serving  whom- 
ever is  selected  as  our  new  Chief.  Whatever 
your  decision,  we  are  committed  to  our 
proud  tradition  of  excellence  in  caring  for 
the  land  and  serving  people." 

The  names  of  the  Forest  Supervisors  listed 
below  are  committed  to  the  content  of  this 
letter.  Due  to  urgency,  signatures  were  not 
possible  to  obuin.  and  many  Forest  Super- 
visors were  unavailable. 

Larry  D  Keown.  Forest  Supervisor.  Big- 
horn National  Forest.  Sheridan.  WY. 

Barry  Davis.  Forest  Supervisor.  Shoeshone 
National  Forest.  Cody.  WY. 

R  M.  (Jim)  Nelson.  Forest  Supervisor. 
Toiyabe  National  Forest.  Sparks.  NV 

James  L.  Caswell.  Forest  Supervisor. 
Clearwater  National  Forest.  Oroflno.  ID. 

Ronald  C.  Prichard.  Forest  Supervisor. 
Beaverhead  National  Forest.  Dillon.  MT, 

Stephen  K.  Kelly.  Forest  Supervisor.  Bit- 
lerroot  National  Forest.  Hamilton.  MT. 


Van  Elsbernd.  Forest  Supervisor. 
Deerlodge  National  Forest.  Butte.  MT. 

Art  Carroll.  Scenic  Area  Manager.  Colum- 
bia Gorge  National  Scenic  Area.  Hood  River. 

OR. 

Daniel  K  Chisholm.  Forest  Supervisor. 
Mendocino  National  Forest.  Willows.  CA. 

J.  Dale  Gorman.  Forest  Supervisor.  Lewis 
&  Clark  National  Forest.  Great  Falls.  MT. 

Abigail  Kimbell.  Forest  Supervisor. 
Stikine  Area.  Tongass  NF.  Petersburg.  AL. 

Bruce  Van  Zee.  Forest  Supervisor.  Chu- 
gach  National  Forest.  Anchorage.  AL. 

Gary  Morrison.  Forest  Supervisor.  Chat- 
ham Area.  Tongass  NF.  Sitka.  AL. 

Dave  Rittenhouse  Forest  Supervisor, 
Ketchikan  Area.  Tongass  NF.  Ketchikan. 
AL. 

Francis  J.  Voytas.  Forest  Supervisor, 
Wayne  National  Forest.  Bedford.  ID. 

William  F.  Spinner.  Forest  Supervisor, 
Hiawatha  National  Forest.  Escanaba.  MI. 

David  H.  Morton.  Forest  Supervisor.  Ot- 
tawa National  Forest.  Ironwood.  MI. 

Steven  T.  Eubanks.  Forest  Supervisor. 
Chippewa  National  Forest.  Cass  Lake.  MI. 

Sandra  Key.  Forest  Supervisor.  Sequoia 
National  Forest.  Porterville.  CA. 

Stephen  Fitch.  Forest  Supervisor.  Shasta- 
Trinity  National  Forest.  Redding.  CA. 

Ted  C.  Stubblefield.  Forest  Supervisor.  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot  National  Forest.  Vancouver. 
WA. 

Walter  Weaver.  Acting  Forest  Supervisor. 
Mt.  Baker-Snoqualmie  National  Forest. 
Mountlake  Terrace.  WA. 

Samuel  Gehr.  Forest  Supervisor.  Okanogan 
National  Forest.  Okanogan.  WA. 

Ronald  R.  Humphrey.  Forest  Supervisor, 
Olympic  National  Forest.  Olympic.  WA. 

Sonny        O'Neal.        Forest        Supervisor. 
Wenatchee  National  Forest.  Wenatchee.  WA. 
Leonard  Lucero.  Forest  Supervisor.  Carson 
National  Forest.  Taos.  NM. 

Lynn  C.  Neff.  Forest  Supervisor.  Ozark-St. 
Francis  National  Forest.  Russellville.  AR. 

Brad  Powel.  Acting  Forest  Supervisor. 
Daniel  Boone  National  Forest.  Winchester, 
KY 

Kenneth  R.  Johnson.  Forest  Supervisor. 
National  Forests  in  Mississippi.  Jackson. 
MS. 

Bob  Castaneda,  Forest  Supervisor,  Winema 
National  Forest.  Klamath  Falls.  OR. 

Ed  Schultz.  Forest  Supervisor.  Colville  Na- 
tional Forest.  Colville.  WA. 

MM.  Underwood.  Jr..  Forest  Supervisor, 
Arapaho  and  Roosevelt  NF,  Fort  Collins.  CO. 
Jack  A.  Weissling.  Forest  Supervisor.  Pike 
and  San  Isabel  National  Forest.  Pueblo.  CO. 
Veto  J.  LaSalle.  Forest  Supervisor.  White 
River  National  Forest.  Glenwood  Springs. 
CO. 

Jerry  Schmidt.  Forest  Supervisor.  Medi- 
cine Bow  &  Routt  NF.  Steamboat  Springs. 
CO. 

Mary  H.  Peterson.  Forest  Supervisor.  Ne- 
braska National  Forest.  Chadron.  NE. 

John    H.    Yancy.    Forest    Supervisor,    Na- 
tional Forests  in  Alabama.  Montgomery.  AL. 
Donna  Hepp.  Acting  Forest  Supervisor.  Na- 
tional Forests  in  Florida.  Tallahassee.  FL. 

Danny  W.  Britt.  Forest  Supervisor. 
Kisatchie  National  Forest.  Pineville.  LA. 

Pablo  Cruz.  Forest  Supervisor.  Caribbean 
National  Forest.  Rio  Riedras.  PR. 

Maynard  Rost.  Forest  Supervisor,  Gila  Na- 
tional Forest.  Silver  City.  NM. 

Orville  L.  Daniels.  Forest  Supervisor.  Lolo 
National  Forest.  Missoula.  MT. 

Rick  D,  Cables.  Forest  Supervisor,  White 
Mountain  National  Forest,  Laconia.  NH. 

John  E.  Palmer.  Forest  Supervisor,  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest,  Warren,  PA. 
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Terry  W.  Hoffman.  Forest  Supervisor, 
Green  Mountain  National  Forest.  Rutland, 
VT. 

Jim  Page.  Forest  Supervisor.  Monongahela 
National  Forest.  Eklins.  WV. 

Jack  G.  Troyer.  Forest  Supervisor. 
Chequamegon  National  Forest.  Park  Falls. 
WI. 

Michael  J.  Rogers.  Forest  Supervisor.  An- 
geles National  Forest.  Arcadia.  CA. 

Anne  S.  Fege.  Forest  Supervisor,  Cleveland 
National  Forest.  San  Diego.  CA. 

John  Phipps.  Forest  Supervisor.  Eldorado 
National  Forest.  Placerville.  CA. 

Wayne  Thornton,  Forest  Supervisor. 
Plumas  National  Forest.  Quincy.  CA. 

Kathleen  McAllister.  Acting  Forest  Super- 
visor. Superior  National  Forest.  Duluth,  MN. 
B.   Eric   Morse,   Forest   Supervisor,   Mark 
Twain  National  Forest.  Rolla.  MO. 

Jose  Cruz.  Forest  Supervisor,  Deschutes 
National  Forest,  Bend.  OR. 

Mike  Edrington,  Forest  Supervisor.  Mt. 
Hood  National  Forest.  Gresham.  OR. 

Thomas  A.  Schmidt.  Forest  Supervisor. 
Ochoco  National  Forest.  Prineville.  OR. 

James  T.  Gladen.  Forest  Supervisor.  Rogue 
River  National  Forest.  Medford.  OR. 

J.  Michael  Lunn.  Forest  Supervisor. 
Siskiyou  National  Forest.  Grants  Pass.  OR. 

Jim  Furnish,  Acting  Forest  Supervisor. 
Siuslaw  National  Forest.  Corvallis.  OR. 

Able  Camarena.  Acting  Forest  Supervisor. 
Umpqua  National  Forest.  Roseburg,  OR. 

Robert  Richmond,  Forest  Supervisor. 
Wallowa-Whitman  National  Forest,  Baker 
City.  OR. 

Darrel  L.  Kenops.  Forest  Supervisor. 
Williamette  National  Forest.  Eugene.  OR. 

David  W.  Wilson.  Forest  Supervisor. 
Francis  Marion  and  Sumter  National  Forest. 
Columbia,  SC. 

George  Wayne  Kelley.  Forest  Supervisor, 
George  Washington  National  Forest. 
Harrisonburg.  VA, 

John  G.  Irwin.  Forest  Supervisor.  Savan- 
nah River  Forest  Station  (DOE)  New 
Ellenton.  SC. 

Debbie  Austin.  Acting  Forest  Supervisor. 
Inyo  National  Forest.  Bishop.  CA. 

John  F.  Ramey.  Forest  Supervisor.  Chero- 
kee National  Forest.  Cleveland.  TN. 

Joy  E.  Berg.  Forest  Supervisor.  Jefferson 
National  Forest.  Roanoke.  VA. 

David  P.  Garber.  Forest  Supervisor.  Gal- 
latin National  Forest,  Bozeman.  MT. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Gene  Zimmerman, 

Forest  Supervisor. 
San     BERNARDINO    NATIONAL     FOREST,     SAN 

Bernardino.  CA. 

Note.  The  names  attached  to  this  letter 
represent  70  forest  supervisors  in  30  states 
and  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  a  majority  of  the 
nation's  121  national  forests. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Times  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct,  24,  1993] 

Foresters  Balk  at  Clinton's  Candidate 
FOR  Agency  leader 

Helena.  MT,— The  nation's  foresters  are 
aghast  at  the  chance  that  someone  they  con- 
sider a  presidential  crony  could  be  named 
head  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Sixty-nine  forest  supervisors  from  Mon- 
tana. 28  other  sutes  and  Puerto  Rico  wrote 
to  President  Clinton  Friday. 


They  said  replacing  Forest  Service  chief 
Dale  Robertson  for  political  reasons  "would 
set  a  precedent  for  all  future  administra- 
tions, making  it  possible  for  the  then  cur- 
rently correct  special  interest  groups  to  con- 
trol the  national  forests." 

Agriculture  Secretary  Mike  Espy  has  said 
he  wants  to  replace  Mr.  Robertson.  Sources 
have  told  the  Associated  Press  the  leading 
candidate  is  Jack  Ward  Thomas,  who  headed 
Mr.  Clinton's  Northwest  forest  advisory 
team  and  drafted  the  congressional  report 
that  called  for  drastic  logging  cutbacks  in 
the  Northwest  to  save  the  endangered  spot- 
ted owl. 

If  Mr.  Thomas  is  appointed,  it  would  be  the 
first  time  ever  that  a  wildlife  biologist,  not 
a  professional  forester,  would  be  the  chief. 
Mr.  Thomas  also  is  not  a  member  of  the  sen- 
ior executive  service  within  the  government 
and  ordinarily  would  not  be  considered  quali- 
fied for  the  career  post  of  chief. 

Like  all  previous  appointees.  Mr.  Robert- 
son is  a  professional  forester.  He  also  served 
in  a  variety  of  Forest  Service  jobs,  including 
deputy  chief. 

Idaho  Gov.  Cecil  Andrus.  who  was  interior 
secretary  under  President  Carter,  said  he 
told  a  White  House  aide  that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration is  courting  political  problems 
in  the  West  by  fiddling  with  the  post. 

•I  told  him  they  didn't  have  that  many 
friends  in  the  West  to  keep  doing  these  kinds 
of  things."  Mr.  Andrus  said. 

Mr.  Espy  earlier  this  month  told  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  that  he  plans  to 
replace  Mr.  Robertson,  saying  there  was  a 
need  for  "new  leadership."  He  has  not  said 
who  the  new  chief  might  be. 

Mr.  Robertson,  appointed  in  1987  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  said  Mr.  Espy 
showed  disrespect  for  him  and  broke  tradi- 
tion and  protocol  by  announcing  the  decision 
without  first  consulting  him.  Mr.  Robertson 
cannot  be  fired  but  can  be  reassigned. 

Mr.  Robertson's  hold  on  the  job  has  been 
considered  precarious  since  Mr.  Clinton  took 
office.  Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary  Jim 
Lyons  told  a  House  committee  this  summer 
that  Mr.  Clinton  inherited  a  terrible  mis- 
managed national  forest  system,  damaged  by 
years  of  excessive  logging.  Environmental 
groups  have  openly  lobbied  for  Mr,  Robert- 
son's replacement. 

Gray  F.  Reynolds,  a  regional  forester  in 
Ogden.  Utah,  said  if  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion appoints  a  new  chief  lacking  forestry 
experience,  the  nation's  forests  could  suffer. 

"Decisions  and  policies  may  no  longer  be 
based  on  good  science.  "  he  said. 

Sen.  Max  Baucus.  Montana  Democrat  and 
chairman  of  the  .Senate  Environment  Com- 
mittee, and  Rep.  Bruce  Vento.  Minnesota 
Democrat  and  chairman  of  the  House  Natu- 
ral Resources  public  lands  subcommittee, 
also  have  urged  that  the  forest  chiefs  job 
not  be  made  a  political  appointment. 

The  Forest  Service,  an  agency  within  the 
Agriculture  Department,  manages  156  na- 
tional forests  and  19  national  grasslands  cov- 
ering 191  million  acres  in  44  states, 

Mr,  CRAIG.  Madam  President,  about 
2  weeks  ago,  when  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture was  here  on  the  Hill  talking 
about  agriculture  reorganization  before 
our  Agriculture  subcommittee,  serving 
as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  For- 
estry Subcommittee  I  asked  him  about 
the  reorganization  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. At  that  time,  he  had  no  particular 
plans  except  to  say,  and  I  agree,  that 
probably  some  reorganization  was  in 
hand.  But  at  that  time,  he  said  it  also 


needed  new  leadership  and  he  planned 
to  get  a  new  Chief, 

Now  that  is  the  first  time,  I  am  told, 
that  the  current  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  knew  that  he  was  going  to  be 
replaced.  There  had  been  lots  of  rumors 
and  I  think  we  all  expected  that.  And  I, 
in  my  letter  this  week,  clearly  recog- 
nized the  right  of  this  President  to  ap- 
point a  new  Chief  and  certainly  the 
right  of  the  Secretary  to  make  those 
necessary  recommendations. 

But  before  a  Senate  hearing,  for  this 
Chief  to  find  out  for  the  first  time— not 
the  courtesy  of  a  letter  or  a  call  to  the 
office,  a  sit-down,  a  look-in-the-eye 
and  to  say,  "Dale  Robertson,  Chief,  you 
have  served  us  well,  but  we  are  going 
to  move  you  on  in  the  senior  executive 
service  and  put  someone  in  your 
place."  That  was  not  done. 

So,  Secretary  Espy,  please  take  heed. 
Take  heed  of  the  myriad  of  records 
that  both  you  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Jim  Lyons,  have  received. 
Please  read  the  fine  print  in  the  letter 
that  was  sent  to  you  last  week  by  my- 
self and  three  other  Senators. 

The  Forest  Service  is  a  very  big  and 
important  agency  to  our  country,  man- 
aging over  100  million  acres  of  ex- 
tremely valuable  public  resource.  We 
want  the  very  best;  we  want  profes- 
sionalism; and  we  want  that  kind  of 
talent  to  be  able  to  lead  the  talented 
men  and  women  who  currently  serve  in 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

If  you  politicize  it.  Madam  President, 
you  not  only  risk  the  demoralizing 
that  will  occur,  you  risk  administra- 
tion after  administration  following  you 
breaking  with  the  tradition  of  the  past, 
going  with  the  precedent  that  I  feel 
you  may  be  establishing  in  continuing 
to  politicize  this  very  important  agen- 
cy. You  destroy  the  rank,  you  destroy 
the  esprit  de  corps  and,  most  assuredly, 
you  destroy  the  importance  of  a  non- 
political  administrative  approach  to- 
ward handling  key  and  necessary  envi- 
ronmental laws  that  this  Congress  has 
passed  over  the  years  in  the  execution 
and  the  management  of  this  important 
country  of  ours. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  hope  you  are  listen- 
ing today.  If  you  are  not,  I  hope  you 
read  the  letters  that  are  pouring  in  to 
you  and  your  Assistant  Secretary's 
desks,  I  hope  you  do  not  make  the  deci- 
sion to  make  a  political  appointment 
to  the  Chief  of  the  U,S.  Forest  Service, 
You  will  destroy  an  agency  that  does 
not  deserve  to  be  destroyed. 
I   yield   back    the   remainder   of  my 

time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Madam    President, 
parliamentary    inquiry,    is   the    unem- 
ployment insurance  extension  bill  now 
the  pending  business? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  Senator 
DORGAN,  be  recognized  to  address  the 
Senate  for  5  minutes,  as  if  in  morning 
business;  that  upon  the  completion  of 
his  remarks,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senator  Packwood  be  recognized  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  5  minutes,  as  if  in 
morning  business;  and  that,  upon  the 
completion  of  Senator  Packwood's  re- 
marks, the  Senator  from  Texas,  Sen- 
ator Hutchison,  be  recognized  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 


THE  CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Madam  President,  a 
week  and  a  half  ago,  I  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  crime  legisla- 
tion that  will  soon  be  debated.  The 
crime  bill  is  coming  from  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Let  me  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  chairman  of  the  that  com- 
mittee. Senator  Joe  Biden,  and  the 
committee  staff.  I  think  they  have 
done  an  extraordinary  job  in  putting 
together  this  crime  bill.  I  have  been 
working  with  them  on  a  number  of 
amendments.  They  have  been  coopera- 
tive, and  I  look  forward  to  this  bill 
being  debated  on  the  floor. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  a  week 
and  a  half  ago,  I  displayed  a  copy  of  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
where  there  was  a  picture  of  a  4-year- 
old  child  named  Launice  Smith. 
Launice  Smith  had  been  playing  on  a 
playground  here  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  while  playing  had  been  shot  in  the 
head.  Sadly,  Launice  Smith  died  the 
next  day. 

I  also  mentioned  a  woman  in  North 
Dakota  named  Donna  Martz,  a  59-year- 
old  grandmother,  from  Rock  Lake,  ND. 
had  been  abducted  on  a  quiet  Sunday 
morning  in  Bismarck.  ND,  while  she 
was  preparing  to  take  the  3-hour  car 
drive  back  to  Rock  Lake.  Tragically, 
Donna  Martz'  body  was  found  far  from 
Bismarck,  ND.  She  was  found  in  the 
desert  in  Arizona,  murdered— as  was  4- 
year-old  Launice  Smith— by  people 
known  to  the  criminal  justice  system. 

These  are  real  people.  Donna  Martz.  a 
wonderful  grandmother,  and  Launice 
Smith,  a  4-year-old  playing  on  a  play- 
ground here  in  Washington.  DC. 

These  murders  are  not  an  urban  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  problem  across  this  coun- 
try, both  urban  and  rural.  It  is  not  a 
problem  that  respects  age  limits. 
Young  and  old  are  victimized  by  this 
epidemic  of  violent  crime. 

Every  day  in  this  country  there  are 
67  murders,  292  rapes,  and  8.650  bur- 
glaries. Per  capita,  we  have  10  times 
the   number   of  murders   of  Japan   or 


France.  Not  double,  triple,  or  quadru- 
ple—we have  10  times  more  murders  in 
this  country  than  in  Japan  or  France, 
13  times  the  number  of  homicides  than 
England;  5  times  the  number  of  homi- 
cides than  our  neighbor  to  the  north. 
Canada. 

And  yet,  the  average  sentence  in 
prison  for  a  murderer  who  is  convicted 
and  goes  to  prison  is — guess  what — 7 
years.  The  average  murderer's  sentence 
is  7  years  behind  bars. 

My  point  is,  we  know  who  is  commit- 
ting these  violent  crimes.  They  are  not 
strangers  to  the  system.  For  example, 
Michael  Jordan's  father  was  allegedly 
killed  by  two  men  who  had  been  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  had  been 
let  out. 

Or  take  the  latest  German  tourist 
killed  in  Florida.  We  knew  who  the  al- 
leged killer  was;  she  had  been  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  less  than  a 
week  before,  only  to  be  let  out  through 
the  greased  revolving  doors  of  that  sys- 
tem. 

Or  take  Patricia  Lexie.  She  and  her 
husband  driving  home  one  evening  on 
the  interstate  here  in  Washington,  DC, 
had  the  misfortune  of  driving  next  to  a 
man  who  "felt  like  killing  someone." 
He  had  been  charged  just  a  week  pre- 
vious to  that  with  shooting  someone 
else.  But  he  was  on  bail,  and  was  able 
to  shoot  Patricia  Lexie  in  the  head. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  this:  We 
know  who  is  perpetrating  these  crimes. 
The  crime  bill  should  put  the  people 
that  are  committing  these  violent 
crimes  in  jail  and  keep  them  there. 

I  propKDse  four  steps  to  do  that.  First 
of  all,  we  do  not  have  enough  jail 
space.  We  have  a  million  people  in  pris- 
on in  this  country  but  51  percent  are 
nonviolent.  What  we  ought  to  do  is 
take  some  of  the  100  abandoned  mili- 
tary installations  and  incarcerate  non- 
violent prisoners  in  them.  This  would 
be  much  less  expensive,  and  would  open 
up  prison  cells  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
violent  criminals. 

Next  we  ought  to  eliminate  good- 
time  credit.  When  we  put  violent  peo- 
ple in  jail,  let  us  keep  them  in  jail  for 
their  entire  sentence.  We  ought  not 
have  good-time  credit  to  turn  people 
out  of  jail  before  the  end  of  their  term. 

Third,  we  ought  to,  in  every  sentenc- 
ing hearing  and  parole  hearing,  allow 
the  victim  or  the  victim's  family  to 
testify.  The  accused  is  going  to  have  a 
minister,  or  a  priest,  or  a  Boy  Scout 
leader,  or  his  family,  all  tearfully  talk- 
ing about  what  a  wonderful  person  the 
accused  is.  I  want  the  victim  to  have 
rights  to  testify  in  every  sentencing 
hearing  and  every  parole  hearing  in  the 
country. 

Finally,  I  want  sentencing  reports 
across  this  country  for  all  judges  in 
criminal  trials.  Americans  deserve  to 
know  the  sentencing  practice  of  Amer- 
ican judges. 

All  I  am  asking  is  this:  Let  us  pro- 
tect Innocent  people  by  putting  people 


who  commit  violent  crimes  in  jail  and 
keep  them  there.  There  is  no  excuse  to 
continue  the  system  the  way  it  is 
today.  Eight  percent  of  the  criminals 
in  this  country  are  committing  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  violent  acts.  What  we 
ought  to  do  is  put  them  in  jail  and 
keep  them  in  jail. 

Those  are  the  amendments  I  intend 
to  offer  to  the  crime  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
expired.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
recognized. 


THE  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  not  only  on  the  unem- 
ployment bill  or  in  response  to  Senator 
Bu.MPERS,  but  on  a  matter  involving 
the  Ethics  Committee  and  the  issue 
that  is  before  them  involving  my  con- 
duct. I  want  to  refer  very  specifically 
to  a  small  portion  of  it. 

I  keep  a  diary,  a  personal  diary  that 
is  now  about  8,200  single-spaced  pages 
long.  I  dictate  it  normally  every  morn- 
ing between  6:15  and  6:30  or  a  quarter  of 
7.  It  is  the  happenings  of  the  day  be- 
fore. In  it  are  the  hopes  and  the  dreams 
and  the  despairs  of  all  of  us:  Family 
problems;  in  it  are  negotiations  with 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  over  the  tax 
reform  bill;  in  it  are  meetings  with 
President  Nixon  involving  Watergate; 
in  it  meetings  with  President  Nixon 
and  myself  involving  Clement 
Haynsworth;  and  Jimmy  Carter's  brief- 
ing on  Desert  One.  It  is  all  there.  Ex- 
cept for  family  matters  and  privileged 
matters,  the  Ethics  Committee  wants 
to  subpoena  the  entire  diary  and  look 
at  it  all. 

Three  days  ago  my  lawyer  put  out  a 
statement  indicating  some  of  the 
things  that  were  in  the  diary,  including 
an  extended  affair  that  one  Senator 
had  with  a  member  of  his  staff;  includ- 
ing an  affair  that  a  staffer  had  with  a 
member  of  the  current  congressional 
Democratic  leadership. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  something. 
Madam  President.  These  were  not 
threats  by  my  lawyer.  This  was  not  so- 
called  gray  mail— that  if  my  diary  is 
subpoenaed,  I  will  tell  these  things. 
These  were  things  that  the  Ethics 
Committee  has  seen  in  the  diary  and 
demanded  that  we  produce. 

In  the  case  of  the  Democratic  con- 
gressional leadership,  we  had  covered 
over  his  name  with  a  piece  of  paper  and 
the  Ethics  Committee  was  told  it  was  a 
Democratic  House  leader,  and  has  nev- 
ertheless demanded  that  we  produce 
that  page  in  the  diary.  Every  single 
thing  that  my  attorney  said  would  be 
produced  has  already  been  demanded 
by  the  Ethics  Committee  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

This  diary  I  have  kept  for  25  years. 
As  I  say.  it  is  in  excess  of  8.000  pages 
long  now.  and  the  secrets  in  that  diary 
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are  safe  with  me.  It  is  willed  to  the  Or- 
egon Historical  Society.  It  is  not  to  be 
revealed  until  years  after  my  death.  I 
have  no  intention  of  ever  using  this  for 
blackmail,  gray  mail,  or  anything  else. 
But  I  want  the  Senate  to  clearly  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  Ethics  Committee 
that  has  demanded  the  production  of 
the  pages  of  the  diary  upon  which  is 
contained  the  information  to  which  my 
lawyer  made  reference. 

This  was  not  a  threat  by  us.  This  was 
not  some  statement  that  if  we  must 
produce,  these  are  the  things  it  will 
show.  It  was  designed  to  show  what  the 
Ethics  Committee  has  already  de- 
manded we  produce  that  we  think  is  to- 
tally unrelated  to  any  of  the  charges 
against  me. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  reveal  ev- 
erything in  the  diary  that  has  any  ma- 
terial reference  at  all  to  the  charges. 
We  do  not  think  it  fair,  and  we  think  it 
is  probably  unconstitutional,  that  I  be 
required  to  reveal,  from  a  personal 
diary,  incidents  of  any  kind  that  are 
totally  unrelated  in  any  way.  shape,  or 
form  to  any  charge  that  is  currently 
against  me. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Under  the  previous 
order  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  to  be 
recognized  to  offer  her  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill.  I  believe  she  is  on  her 
way  to  the  floor  now. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  1081 

(Purpose:  To  repeal  the  retroactive  applica- 
tion of  the  income,  estate,  and  gift  lax 
rates  made  by  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  and  reduce  administrative  expenses  for 
agencies  by  $3,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1994.  1995.  and  1996) 
Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Madam  President, 
as  you  may  recall,  last  summer  Sen- 
ator   McCain    raised    a    constitutional 
point  of  order  against  the  retroactive 
tax  rate  Increases  in  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill.  A  majority  of  Senators 
voted  against  that  point  of  order,  and 
now  some  of  those  Senators  oppose  this 
amendment  to  repeal  those  retroactive 
taxes.  Apparently,  they  believe  that  it 
is  constitutional   for  Congress  to   im- 
pose retroactive  taxes  but  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional  for  Congress   to   repeal 
them. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said,  "A 
foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds.  " 

Well,  it  is  hobgoblin  season,  and  it  is 
time  for  a  little  consistency.  I  cannot 
explain  a  vote  for  retroactive  taxes  on 


a  point  of  order  back  home  without  the 
question  coming  back,  "But,  do  we  still 
have  to  pay  the  taxes?"  Each  of  my 
constituents  knows  that  what  matters 
here  in  Washington  is  not  voting  on 
this  motion  or  that  motion,  but  what 
does  the  vote  mean?  Does  it  mean  we 
have  to  pay  taxes  from  before  the  bill 
was  passed? 

When  we  vote  on  this  motion,  I  want 
every  Senator  to  consider  that  we  are 
not  voting  on  a  point  of  order.  We  are 
voting  on  jobs.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  estimates  that  out  of  the 
1.1  million  taxpayers  who  are  affected 
by  retroactive  taxes,  675,000  run  small 
businesses.  To  these  675,000  small  busi- 
nesses and  their  millions  of  employees, 
a  vote  against  our  amendment  simply 
says  that  you  believe  protecting  Fed- 
eral agencies'  printing  and  travel  budg- 
ets from  a  2  percent  or  3  percent  cut  is 
more  important  than  sparing  small 
business  from  the  unfair  burden  of  a 
huge  retroactive  tax  bite. 

I  want  every  Senator  to  consider, 
too.  that  by  not  allowing  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  repealing  retroactive 
taxes  on  small  businesses,  the  Senate 
will  guarantee  that  more  Americans 
could  be  laid  off  and  forced  onto  unem- 
ployment compensation;  that  fewer  un- 
employed Americans  will  be  able  to  se- 
cure jobs  with  the  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy that  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  all 
new  jobs — small  businesses.  We  will  not 
save  any  money  by  making  that  hap- 
pen. But  we  will  guarantee  one  thing. 
We  will  guarantee  that  we  will  be  back 
here  soon  trying  to  use  a  Band-Aid 
sized  handout  to  help  the  unemployed. 

If  we  want  a  real  solution  to  our  un- 
employment problem,  we  have  to  look 
for  a  long-term  solution.  That  long- 
term  solution  is  in  our  power.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
allow  our  businesses  to  do  what  they  do 
best  without  Government  interference. 
American  workers  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive, the  hardest  working,  the  best 
educated  and  the  most  resourceful  in 
the  world.  If  we  can  keep  the  ability  to 
invest  in  the  hands  of  our  business  men 
and  women,  we  can  harness  this  pro- 
ductivity and  create  jobs,  exports,  and 
economic  growth.  That  is  why  Senator 
Shelby  and  I  are  offering  an  amend- 
ment today  to  repeal  the  retroactive 
individual  income  tax  rate  increases  of 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

The  act  raised  the  taxes  on  the  in- 
come of  the  675,000  small  businesses 
that  employ  American  workers.  These 
businesses  are  the  sole  proprietorships, 
partnerships,  and  subchapter  S  cor- 
porations, that  all  file  their  taxes  as 
individuals.  These  are  the  businesses 
that  are  unemployed  workers'  best 
hope  for  new  jobs.  These  businesses 
may  be  the  first  to  have  to  lay  off 
workers  because  they  must  pay  retro- 
active taxes  for  the  income  they  earned 
earlier  this  year  but  for  which  they  did 
not  set  aside  funds. 

We  have  heard  today  of  the  urgency 
of  the  emergency  unemployment  Insur- 


ance benefits  extension  bill.  We  have 
also  heard  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  informs  us  that  62,000  in- 
dividuals will  exhaust  their  regular 
State  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits. In  making  my  remarks  today, 
those  people  are  foremost  in  my  mind. 
This  is  because  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  change  the  plight  of  those  unem- 
ployed if  we  just  hand  out  Government 
benefits.  We  have  State  unemployment 
benefits.  We  have  Federal  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  We  have  Federal  unem- 
ployment benefit  funding,  and  2  years 
ago  we  added  the  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program.  But, 
Madam  President,  we  still  have  unem- 
ployed workers. 

Unemployed  workers  need  a  helping 
hand,  not  just  a  handout.  We  can  help 
them  find  work  by  helping  employers 
hire  them.  But  2  months  ago.  Congress 
hurt  American  small  business— the  cre- 
ators of  most  new  jobs — by  enacting  a 
retroactive  tax  increase  that  will  force 
small  business  to  send  their  profits  to 
Washington  rather  than  investing  the 
profits  in  business  expansions  that  will 
create  new  jobs. 

Our  amendment  also  repeals  the  ret- 
roactive estate  and  gift  tax,  surely  the 
greatest  example  of  taxation  without 
representation  in  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public. This  is  a  matter  of  equity.  In 
many  cases,  the  estates  have  already 
been  closed.  Now  we  are  changing  the 
rules  on  people  who  have  lost  their 
loved  ones  this  year.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  recognized  that  at  some 
point,  a  retroactive  imposition  of  taxes 
may  be  so  harsh  and  oppressive  as  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  will  shortly  hear 
a  case  on  retroactive  estate  taxes. 

There  is  another  category  of  people 
who  really  got  hit  this  year  with  this 
retroactive  tax  increase.  Someone 
came  up  to  me  at  an  event  in  Texas.  It 
was  a  person  who  retired  this  year  and 
got  his  retirement  benefits  in  a  lump 
sum  from  his  corporation.  Can  you 
imagine  the  tax  hit  on  a  person  who 
has  retired  this  year  and  a  lump-sum 
payment  that  he  has  worked  years  and 
years  and  years  to  have,  and  then  have 
the  new  higher  tax  rate  increase  the 
tax  on  that  lump  sum? 

Many  Senators  may  think  that  this 
issue  is  over;  that  we  debated  the  budg- 
et reconciliation  bill  last  summer.  But 
this  issue  is  far  from  over  outside  the 
beltway.  In  little  towns  across  Amer- 
ica, from  now  until  next  April  15,  busi- 
nessmen and  women  on  farms  and  feed 
lots,  in  restaurants  and  grocery  stores, 
in  hardware  stores  and  car  dealerships 
are  trying  to  figure  out  how  they  are 
going  to  pay  their  back  taxes  to  keep 
their  businesses  going.  Some  may  say 
that  is  far-fetched,  that  we  can  raise 
taxes  retroactively  without  hurting 
small  business,  but  we  know  better  and 
we  have  proof. 

In  1990,  Congress  imposed  a  luxury 
tax  on  new  boats  and,  sure  enough,  rich 
people  stopped  buying  new  boats  and 
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boatbuilders  laid  off  workers  from 
Maine  to  San  Diego.  The  tax  did  not 
hurt  the  wealthy.  They  just  bought 
used  boats  or  they  kept  their  old  ones. 
It  hurt  the  workers.  So  this  year  with 
one  hand,  we  repealed  the  boat  tax.  but 
with  the  other  hand,  we  raised  taxes  on 
many  of  the  small  businesses  all  over 
America.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
boat  tax.  Let  us  repeal  the  retroactive 
taxes  now  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
pay  more  unemployment  compensation 
in  the  future  to  more  displaced  work- 

crs. 

We  also  heard  last  summer  from 
some  Senators  that  the  people  affected 
by  this  retroactive  tax  knew  it  was 
coming.  Why  would  they  know?  People 
were  told  as  late  as  June  by  Senators 
on  the  conference  committee  that  the 
taxes  on  individuals  would  not  be  ret- 
roactive. And  do  not  forget,  that  with 
only  a  one-vote  margin  in  each  House, 
it  was  possible  that  the  bill  would  not 
pass.  Congress'  intention  at  any  one 
moment  is  not  law.  Until  that  moment 
when  President  Clinton  found  the  very 
last  vote  he  needed,  it  was  still  the  tax- 
payers' money,  not  Congress'  money, 
not  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's,  but 
the  taxpayers'. 

In  order  to  pay  for  the  revenue  loss 
from  repealing  the  retroactive  taxes, 
our  amendment  includes  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral administrative  spending.  The 
amendment  cuts  Federal  administra- 
tive spending  by  $3  billion  for  each  of 
the  next  3  years,  not  by  cutting  muscle 
and  fiber,  but  by  trimming  away  some 
of  the  fat  in  the  Federal  Government. 
When  a  business  or  a  corporation  or  a 
household  encounters  financial  trouble, 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  cut  overhead. 
That  is  all  our  legislation  would  do: 
cut  Federal  Government  overhead  in 
order  to  repeal  the  unfair  new  taxes 
and  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

We  do  not  cut  programs,  just  admin- 
istrative costs:  printing  costs,  steno- 
graphic costs,  travel  expenses,  moving 
expenses,  consultant  fees  and  rental 
payments.  The  agency  head  will  have 
the  discretion  on  where  to  make  the  2 
to  5  percent  cut  in  overhead  for  his  or 
her  agency.  Most  of  the  households  and 
small  businesses  in  America  have  cut 
their  budgets  a  lot  more  than  5  percent 
in  recent  years,  and  I  think  Govern- 
ment can  do  the  same. 

Our  spending  cuts  will  not  harm  na- 
tional security,  nor  will  they  subtract 
one  penny  from  Social  Security  pay- 
ments or  cut  Medicaid  payments  to 
people  who  need  them.  They  will  not 
cut  needed  research.  The  spending  cuts 
will  not  reduce  Federal  support  for  ag- 
riculture or  for  small  business  creation 
or  for  the  export  of  American  goods. 
They  will  not  slow  the  delivery  of  the 
mail. 

In  short,  the  spending  cuts  we  pro- 
pose will  not  harm  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  they  will  force  Government  to 
live  within  its  means  with  very  modest 
cuts.     Most     important    is    that    our 


amendment  reduces  the  budget  resolu- 
tion spending  caps.  This  will  lock  in 
savings  from  cutting  administrative 
expenses  over  the  next  5  years.  With  a 
multitrillion  dollar  national  debt.  I 
think  we  must  prioritize  spending  now. 

Before  closing.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  note  for  the  record  that 
it  was  incorrect  to  characterize  the  ob- 
jection to  proceeding  to  the  emergency 
unemployment  benefits  extension  bill 
by  unanimous  consent  last  Thursday  as 
a  filibuster.  After  weeks  of  consider- 
ation by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  on  the  House  floor,  the 
bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  expedited  passage  without 
floor  debate  or  hearings  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  was  ready  to  proceed 
with  no  more  than  5  minutes'  notice  to 
offer  my  amendment  last  Thursday.  I 
made  every  attempt  to  make  my  inten- 
tions known,  but  I  was  not  given  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  my  amendment.  In- 
stead, a  cloture  motion  was  filed. 

At  that  time,  the  House  had  delayed 
the  bill  for  weeks,  but  the  Senate  had 
not  delayed  the  bill  for  even  a  few  min- 
utes. At  that  time,  the  Senate  had  not 
even  considered  the  bill,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Senate  was  given  the  opportunity 
to  consider  it,  a  cloture  motion  was 
filed  when  Senator  Domenici  objected 
in  order  to  preserve  my  right  to  offer 
this  amendment. 

That  was  not  a  filibuster.  Madam 
President,  it  was  not  a  strike;  it  was  a 
lockout.  The  Senate  is  not  a  rubber- 
stamp  house  of  lords  that  merely  ap- 
proves House  bills.  It  is  an  independent 
legislative  body  that  has  the  duty  to 
consider  the  merits  of  legislation  and 
amend  legislation  if  it  sees  fit. 

Following  the  contentious  debate  in 
the  House  over  this  bill  where  the  rule 
for  its  first  consideration  was.  in  fact, 
defeated,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  Senate  would  also  need  time 
to  consider  the  bill.  That  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  objection,  to  preserve  the 
opportunity  for  floor  consideration  of 
my  amendment,  which  I  believe  will 
benefit  the  unemployed  by  enabling 
employers  to  hire  them  into  long-term 
jobs.  The  objection  was  not  made  to 
prevent  the  bill  from  passing.  It  was 
made  to  prevent  the  House  bill  from 
passing  by  unanimous  consent  without 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

We  can  repeal  unfair  retroactive 
taxes.  We  can  help  the  unemployed, 
and  we  can  cut  wasteful  spending.  I 
urge  you  and  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
have  faith  in  American  business  and 
American  workers  and  vote  to  repeal 
retroactive  taxes  today. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  editorials  from  the  San 
Antonio  Express-News  and  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
letters  from  Citizens  Government 
Waste,  Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy, 
the    National    Association    of    Whole- 


saler-Distributors, the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  the 
National  Retail  Federation,  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union  and  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Limitation  Committee  in 
support  of  repealing  the  retroactive  tax 
rate  increases  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cou.NciL  FOR  Citizens 
AGAINST  Government  Waste. 
Washington.  DC.  October  18.  1993. 

Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  550.000 
members  of  the  Council  for  Citizens  Against 
Government  Waste  (CCAGW),  I  am  writing  in 
support  of  the  Hutchison  Shelby  amendment 
to  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Insurance 
Extension  bill  which  repeals  the  retroactive 
individual  income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  rate 
increases  enacted  by  the  1993  Omnibus  Budg- 
et Reconciliation  Act. 

As  you  know,  the  tax  increases  were  adver- 
tised as  an  assault  on  the  rich,  but  the  bur- 
den of  the  tax  increase  falls  disproportion- 
ately on  sole  proprietors,  partnerships,  and 
subchapter  S  corporations.  Some  of  these  tax 
increases  are  retroactive  to  January  1.  1993. 
Congress  also  voted  to  enact  some  spending 
cuts,  but  left  the  task  of  implementing  most 
of  these  cuts  to  future  Congresses. 

The  Hutchison  Shelby  amendment  elimi- 
nates the  retroactive  income  tax  increase  by 
using  a  blended  tax  rate  for  all  of  1993  and 
eliminates  the  retroactivity  of  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  rate  increases  by  changing  their 
effective  date  to  August  10.  1993.  To  assure 
that  the  deficit  does  not  increase  as  a  result 
of  this  proposal,  it  cuts  administrative  ex- 
penses by  $3  billion  annually  over  the  next 
three  years,  for  a  total  five-year  savings  to 
$36  billion. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  support  this 
amendment.  There  is  no  time  to  waste.  It 
will  be  hard  to  repeal  retroactivity  on  April 
15.  1994.  The  Hutchison  Shelby  amendment 
will  eliminate  much  of  the  undue  and  unfair 
burden  placed  on  taxpayers  by  the  reconcUi- 
ation  bill.  CCAGW  will  consider  this  vote  in 
calculating  its  1994  Congressional  ratings. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  Schatz. 

Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy. 
Washington.  DC.  October  19.  1993. 

Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  Citizens  for  a 
Sound  Economy's  (CSE)  250.000  members,  I 
urge  you  to  support  efforts  by  Sens.  Shelby. 
Hutchison,  and  Nickles  to  repeal  the  retro- 
active tax  rate  increases  enacted  in  the  1993 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  and  to 
prohibit  future  retroactive  tax  rate  in- 
creases. Votes  on  both  of  these  issues  could 
occur  this  week. 

It  has  been  CSE's  view  that  excessive  gov- 
ernment spending,  not  a  shortfall  of  revenue, 
is  responsible  for  the  federal  budget  deficit. 
The  imposition  of  retroactive  taxes  slows 
economic  growth  by  increasing  the  tax  bur- 
den and  avoiding  the  fundamental  need  to 
curb  federal  spending.  At  the  same  time,  ret- 
roactive rate  increases  impose  significant 
costs  on  the  individuals  and  businesses  that 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  plan 
for  the  future  with  any  certainty. 

Putting  an  end  to  retroactive  tax  increases 
would  benefit  taxpayers  and  would  redirect 
the  fiscal  debate  towards  the  central  prob- 
lem: inordinate  government  spending.  Please 
vote  for  the  Hutchison-Shelby  amendment  to 
repeal  the  recently  passed  retroactive  taxes 
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and  the  Nickles-Shelby  amendment  to  pre- 
vent future  retroactive  rate  Increasjs. 
Sincerely. 

MICHELE  ISELE. 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs. 

N.\tional  Association 
3F  Wholesaler-Distributors. 
Washington.  DC.  October  13.  1993. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Shelby. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Shelby:  On  behalf  of  the 
45.000  companies  represented  by  the  National 
.Association  of  Wholesaler-Distributors 
(NAW),  their  employees  and  families,  we 
congratulate  you  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
1524.  your  bipartisan  legislation  repealing 
the  retroactive  application  of  certain  tax 
rale  increases  contained  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993. 

Many  NAW  members  are  Subchapter  S  cor- 
porations which  pay  taxes  as  Individuals  and 
will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  recently  passed 
retroactive  tax  increases.  Indeed.  NAW  has 
maintained  from  the  outset  that  retroactive 
tax  Increases  perpetrate  an  egregious  wrong 
upon  those  struggling  to  build  businesses, 
support  their  families  and  create  new  jobs. 
Your  approach  to  this  issue,  especially  with 
its  reasonable  and  incremental  offset  provi- 
sions, is  the  right  one:  and  we  look  forward 
to  it  becoming  law. 

To  that  end.  N.AW  stands  ready  to  assist 
you  in  every  way  possible  to  advance  S.  1524 
in  the  legislative  process. 

Congratulations  again.  Senator,  for  offer- 
ing the  right  remedy  for  this  fiscal  wrong. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Again,  our  thanks  and  very  best  regards. 
Cordially. 

Dirk  Van  Dongen. 
I  President. 

i  ALAN  M.  KRANOWITZ. 

Senior  l^ice  President-Government  Relations. 

National  Federation  of 
I  Independent  Buslness. 

Washington.  DC.  October  13.  1993. 
Hon.  Richard  Shelby. 
r  S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Shelby:  On  behalf  of  the 
over  600.000  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  (NFIB).  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  efforts  to  change  Senate 
rules  to  create  a  point  of  order  against  retro- 
active tax  increases.  This  change  In  the  rules 
would  ensure  that  the  Senate  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  think  twice  before  increasing  tax- 
payers' obligations  retroactively. 

Small  business  owners  feel  particularly 
threatened  by  retroactive  tax  increases. 
Since  many  of  them  pay  their  taxes  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  they  have  to  come  up  with 
the  additional  tax  dollars  long  before  most 
other  taxpayers. 

In  addition,  reti'oactive  tax  Increases  vio- 
late a  fundamental  rule  of  fairne.ss.  Ameri- 
cans should  not  have  to  pay  additional  taxes 
on  money  that  has  already  been  earned, 
money  that  has  already  been  taxed.  Tax- 
payers should  not  be  surprised  by  federal 
taxes  They  should  feel  some  sense  of  con- 
fidence that  once  the  fedei'al  government  has 
taken  a  bite  out  of  their  paycheck  it  will  not 
take  another. 

Again.  I  thank  you  for  trying  to  protect 
taxpayers  from  paying  retroactive  taxes.  I 
urge  all  your  colleagues  to  support  your  ef- 
fort. 

Sincerely. 

John  J.  Motley  III, 
I  Vice  President. 

Federal  Governmental  Relations. 


National  Retail  Federation. 
Washington.  DC.  October  13.  1993. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Bennett. 
U.S.   Senate.   Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Retail  Federation.  I  am  writing  to 
express  the  Federation's  support  for  efforts 
that  may  soon  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
to  address  unfair  retroactive  tax  increases. 

Retroactive  tax  rate  increases,  like  those 
Included  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation of  1993.  unfairly  penalize  taxpayers  for 
lawful  actions  taken  in  the  past.  In  addition 
to  unfairly  increasing  the  tax  payments  of 
corporations  and  certain  individuals,  the  re- 
cently enacted  retroactive  individual  rate 
increases  adversely  impact  businesses  that 
operate  as  sole  proprietors,  partnerships  or  S 
corporations. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1993.  numerous  legislative 
measures  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  have 
been  introduced  which  address  retroactive 
tax  increases.  The  Federation  supports  these 
efforts  and  encourages  you  to  acknowledge 
the  inherent  inequity  of  retroactive  tax  in- 
creases by  cosponsorlng  and  voting  for  such 
measures. 

By  way  of  background,  the  National  Retail 
Federation  is  the  nation's  largest  trade 
group  which  speaks  for  the  retail  industry. 
The  organization  represents  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  retailing.  Including  the  nation's 
leading  department,  chain,  discount,  spe- 
cialty and  independent  stores,  several  dozen 
national  retail  associations  and  all  50  state 
retail  associations.  The  Federation's  mem- 
bership represents  an  industry  that  encom- 
passes over  1.3  million  U.S.  retail  establish- 
ments, employs  nearly  20  million  people  and 
registered  sales  in  excess  of  $1.9  trillion  in 
1992. 

Sincerely. 

Tracy  Mlllin. 

N.ATioNAL  Taxpayers  Union. 
Washington.  DC.  October  5.  1993. 
Hon.  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison. 
U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hutchison:  The  National 
Taxpayers  Union  (NTU),  Americas  largest 
taxpayer  organization.  Is  pleased  to  endorse 
your  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the  retro- 
active income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  Increases 
which  were  enacted  as  part  of  the  1993  Budg- 
et Reconciliation  Act. 

We  commend  you  and  Senator  Richard 
Shelby,  your  lead  cosponsor.  for  taking  the 
initiative  to  repeal  the  unfair  and.  in  some 
cases,  unconstitutional  tax  rate  Increases 
that  have  been  applied  retroactively.  To 
enact  an  effective  date  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1993.  before  President  Clinton  and  the 
103rd  Congress  took  office,  is  obviously 
wrong.  Taxpayers  are  outraged  and  your  pro- 
posed repeal  will  certainly  be  well  received 
across  America. 

We  also  appreciate  your  thorough  effort  to 
offset  the  estimated  revenue  loss  which 
would  result  from  repeal  by  reducing  federal 
administrative  expenses  by  $10.5  billion.  As 
you  know,  increased  taxes  have  never  pi'o- 
vided  deficit  reduction.  That  will  only  be 
achieved  by  additional  restraint  in  the 
growth  of  federal  spending. 

Again,   the   National   Taxpayers  Union   is 
pleased  to  endorse  your  proposed  legislation 
and  to  urge  your  Senate  colleagues  to  join 
with  you  in  working  for  its  passage. 
Sincerely. 

AL  CoRs.  Jr.. 
Director.  Government  Relations. 


The  National 
Tax-Limitation  Co.mmittee. 
Roseville.  CA,  October  14.  1993. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles. 

U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Don:  You  and  Senators  Hutchison 
and  Shelby  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your 
tireless  leadership  on  behalf  of  America's  be- 
leaguered taxpayers. 

We  join  in  endorsing  S.  1524  to  repeal  the 
retroactive  income,  estate  and  gift  tax  rate 
increases  included  in  the  1993  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  We  enthusiastically  support 
your  strategy  of  offering  this  measure  as  an 
amendment  to  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion extension  bill.  We  simply  must  not 
allow  retroactivity  to  remain  as  an  instru- 
ment of  tax  policy. 

Kindest  regards. 

Lewis  K.  Uhler 

[From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Oct.  12.  1993] 
Tax  Fairness 

When  the  Clinton  tax  budget  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  summer,  there  were 
numerous  vows  to  seek  an  early  repeal  of  one 
of  its  worst  features:  making  income  tax  in- 
creases retroactive  to  the  first  of  the  year. 

Kay  Bailey  Hutchison.  Texas'  junior  U.S. 
senator,  has  made  good  on  her  own  pledge  to 
do  so.  Hutchison  has  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  repeal  the  retroactive  feature  of  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  plan  without  Increasing  the 
federal  budget  deficit.  This  is  a  well-rea- 
soned effort  worthy  of  the  strong  bipartisan 
support  it  is  receiving  in  the  Senate. 

The  administration's  scheme  to  make 
taxes  retroactive  for  some  Americans  is  an 
affront  to  simple  fairness.  The  president's  ar- 
gument that  it  is  somehow  all  right  to  do  so 
because  it  would  only  affect  "rich  people" — 
individuals  with  taxable  incomes  over 
$115,000  and  couples  with  taxable  incomes  of 
at  least  $140,000— is  an  appeal  to  the  politics 
of  envy.  It  is  a  deliberate  strategy  to  divide 
Americans  along  class  and  economic  lines.  It 
is  also  wrong  in  its  implication  that  only  the 
rich  would  be  affected.  This  strategy  would 
play  havoc  with  owners  of  small  businesses, 
those  responsible  for  the  lion's  share  of  the 
growth  and  job  creation  in  the  nation's  econ- 
omy, 

Hutchison's  approach  seems  a  sensible  way 
to  return  to  tax  fairness. 

[From  the  San  Antonio  Express  News.  Oct. 

12.  1993] 

Retroactive  Taxes  Should  Be  Killed 

Two  Texans  are  heading  up  a  coalition  in 
Congress  to  repeal  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's retroactive  taxes  on  the  rich  and  the 
dead. 

Sen.  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison  and  Rep.  Lamar 
Smith  are  working  with  Republicans  and 
conservative  Democrats.  Hutchison  and 
Smith  have  introduced  companion  bills  in 
both  houses. 

One  of  the  most  onerous  provisions  of  the 
deficit-reduction  plan  approved  by  Congress 
in  August  levies  taxes  retroactive  to  Jan.  1 
r>n  people  making  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  and  on  the  estates  of  people  who  have 
died  since  then. 

Such  retroactivity  and  erratic  tax  incen- 
tive policy  contribute  to  economic  uncer- 
tainty, with  investors  wary  of  programs. 

The  budget  blueprint  signed  by  President 
Clinton  on  Aug.  10  would  raise  about  $240  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes  over  five  years. 

The  Hutchison-Smith  bills  would  make  the 
tax  increases  take  effect  Aug.  10  instead  of 
Jan.    1.    Hutchison    has   21    other   Senators 
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backing  the  measure,  and  Smith  has  co-spon- 
sors in  the  House. 

Over  five  years,  the  legislation  would  cost 
the  government  about  $10.5  billion  in  lost 
revenues.  The  losses  would  be  offset  by  cuts 
in  government  overhead  spending  by  S3  bil- 
lion a  year  for  three  years 

■This  is  the  perfect  lever  to  force  the  Clin- 
ton administration  to  pursue  the  savings 
they  have  identified  in  Vice  President  Al 
Gore's  National  Performance  Review." 
Smith  said 

The  Constitution  appears  to  bar  retro- 
active legislation  In  Section  I,  Article  9.  it 
says  no    'ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed.  " 

VVhile  people  makmg  big  bucks  will  find  a 
way  to  lower  their  taxable  incomes  to  soften 
the  retroactive  blow,  the  dead  and  their  in- 
heritors have  no  such  options. 

If  this  retroactivity  stands,  there  appears 
to  be  nothing  to  keep  the  next  tax  hike  being 
made  retroactive  for  two  or  three  years  and 
applying  to  everyone 

Write  your  member  of  Congress  and  urge 
repeal  of  these  unfair  taxes. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Madam  President, 
I  submit  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report.  The  bill  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mrs  Hutchiso.n]. 
for  herself.  Mr  Shelby.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Be.nnett.  Mr.  Blr.ns.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
CovERDELL,  Mr.  Cr.MG.  Mr  D'A.MATO.  Mr. 
DtiLE.  Mr  Faircloth.  Mr  Gramm.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Hel.ms.  Mr.  Kempthorne.  Mr. 
Kohl.  Mr.  Lieberma.n.  Mr  Lott.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr  Mlrkowski.  Mr  Pressler.  Mr 
Roth.  Mr  S.mith.  Mr  Specter,  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr  Thi'r.mond,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  War.ner. 
and  Mr  Brown,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1081 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  REPEAL  OF  RETROACTIVE  APPLICATION 
OF  INCOME.  ESTATE.  AND  GIFT  TAX 
RATE  LNCREASE. 

(a)  Income  Tax  Rates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  tax  im- 
posed) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(l»  Special  Rules  for  Taxable  Years 
Beginning  in  1993.— In  the  case  of  taxable 
years  beginning  in  calendar  year  1993.  each 
of  the  tables  contained  in  subsections  (a), 
(b).  (c).  <d).  and  (e)  shall  be  applied— 

(i)  by  substituting  32.97  percent"  for  36 
percent'. 

(2)  by  substituting  -34.39  percent'  for  39  6 
percent',  and 

"(3)  by  substituting  for  the  dollar  amount 
of  lax  in  the  last  rate  bracket  the  dollar 
amount  determined  under  such  table  by 
making  the  substitution  described  in  para- 
graph (1).". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments  — 

(A)  Sections  531  and  541  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  ■(34.39  percent  in  the  case  of  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  calendar  year  1993)" 
after  '^g.S  percent  ". 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  55<b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 


(Ci  Special  rules  for  1993  —  In  the  case  of 
any  taxable  year  beginning  in  the  calendar 
year  1993.  subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting— 

(i)  '24.79  percent'  for  26  percent'  in  sub- 
clause (I),  and 

••(ii)  -25.58  percent'  for  28  percent"  in  sub- 
clause (II)." 

(C)  Section  13201  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (d). 

(3)  Effective  date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1992. 

(b)  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Rates — 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
13208  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1993  is  amended  by  striking  ■Decem- 
ber 31.  1992  ■  and  inserting  -August  10.  1993  " 

(2)  Effective  date  —The  amendment 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  as 
if  included  in  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993. 

SEC.     .     REDUCTION     IN     ADMINISTRATIVE     EX- 
PENSES. 

(a I  Budget  Obligations  — 

,1)  In  general— The  amount  obligated  by 
all  departments  and  agencies  for  expenses 
during  fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  and  1996.  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  result 
in  a  reduction  of  $3,000,000,000  in  outlays  for 
expenses  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994. 
1995.  and  1996.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  establish  obli- 
gation limits  for  each  agency  and  depart- 
ment in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(2i  Discretionary  spending  limits— The 
discretionary  spending  limits  for  fiscal  years 
1994  through  1998  set  forth  in  section  601(a)(2) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  shall 
each  be  reduced  by  $3,000,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1994,  $6,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995,  and 
$9,000,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996, 
1997,  and  1998 

<3)  No  NECA-nON  OF  GENERAL  AUTHORITY  OF 
DEPARTMENT  HEAD  WITHOUT  SPECIFIC  REF- 
ERENCE —Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  (regardless 
of  its  date  of  enactment)  that  purports  to  di- 
rect the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  to 
obligate  an  amount  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  particular 
service  or  good  or  to  prohibit  the  head  of  a 
department  or  agency  from  obligating  such 
an  amount  for  any  particular  service  or 
good,  that  law  shall  not  be  construed  to  im- 
pair or  otherwise  affect  the  duty  and  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  head  of  a  department  or  agen- 
cy to  make  determinations  concerning  which 
particular  services  of  persons  and  which  par- 
ticular goods  will  be  obligated  for  in  the  best 
interest  of  performing  all  of  the  duties  as- 
signed to  the  department  or  agency,  unless 
that  provision— 

(A)  makes  specific  reference  to  this  para- 
graph: and 

IB)  states  that  it  Is  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  that  provision  to  negate  the  duty  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  head  of  that  department  or 
agency  so  to  make  such  determinations. 

(c)  Definition —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  -expenses'  means  the  object 
classes  identified  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  Object  Classes  21-26  as 
follows: 

(1)  21.0:  Travel  and  Transportation  of  Per- 
sons. 

(2)  22.0:  Transportation  of  Things. 

(3)  23  2:  Rental  Payments  to  Others. 

(4)  23.3:  Communications.  Utilities,  and 
Misc 

(5)  24.0:  Printing  and  Reproduction. 

(6)  25.1:  Consulting  Services. 


(7)  25.2:  Other  Services. 

(8)  26.0:  Supplies  and  Materials. 

Such  term  shall  not  include  the  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
the  adoption  and  enactment  into  law  of 
the  pending  amendment  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  reduce  revenues 
by  $10.5  billion  over  the  5-year  period  of 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1998.  The 
amendment  would  thus  increase  by 
$10.5  billion  the  amount  by  which  reve- 
nues will  be  below  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  revenues  set  forth  for 
those  fiscal  years  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. Consequently,  the  amendment 
violates  section  311(a)(2)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  As  Sen- 
ators know,  it  takes  60  Senators  to 
waive  section  311(a).  Madam  President. 
I  raise  a  point  of  order  that  the  pend- 
ing Hutchison  amendment  violates  sec- 
tion 311(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  move  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  for  the  consideration  of 
this  amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate majority  leader. 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
encourage  all  Senators  not  to  vote  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  and  to  cause  this 
amendment  not  to  be  enacted. 

This  is  a  spoiler  amendment.  This 
amendment  offered  to  this  bill  cannot 
become  law  even  if  100  Senators  voted 
for  it  but  can  kill  the  unemployment 
extension  bill  which  is  plainly  what  is 
going  on  here.  This  is  an  effort  to  kill 
the  unemployment  bill  by  the  device  of 
offering  to  it  an  amendment  which,  if 
adopted,  cannot  become  law  and  kills 
the  bill. 

Let  me  explain  why.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  only  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  initiate  tax  legis- 
lation. The  Senate  has  no  legal  author- 
ity to  initiate  a  tax  bill,  none  whatso- 
ever. If  this  Senate  passes  a  tax  bill  or 
a  bill  including  a  tax  amendment,  that 
legislation  will  not  be  taken  up  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Two  hundred 
years  of  precedence  and  action  makes 
it  absolutely  clear,  beyond  any  doubt, 
that  an  attempt  by  the  Senate  to  cir- 
cumvent the  constitutionally  provided 
right  of  only  the  House  to  initiate  tax 
legislation  means  the  death  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  underlying  unemployment  insur- 
ance bill  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  a  tax  bill.  The  addition  of 
this    amendment    to    that    bill    would 
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transform  it  into  a  tax  bill  because  this 
is  a  tax  amendment,  and  therefore  two 
things  will  occur.  This  amendment  will 
not  become  law,  because  the  bill  to 
which  it  is  attached  will  be  killed,  and 
the  extension  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  will  be  dead. 

So  every  Senator  should  understand 
that  all  they  are  being  asked  to  do  here 
is  to  make  a  statement  about  the  tax 
provision  and  in  the  process  of  making 
that  statement  kill  the  unemployment 
insurance  bill.  That  means  an  esti- 
mated 1  million  Americans  whose  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  will  ex- 
pire between  October  2  and  the  time 
when  this  bill  expires  early  next  year 
will  be  denied  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits,  and  for  what?  To  make  a 
statement  for  the  wealthiest  1  million 
Americans  in  this  country,  because  the 
only  people  who  would  benefit  from 
this  amendment,  if  it  were  to  become 
law,  are  the  wealthiest  1  million  Amer- 
icans. 

What  an  incredible  irony,  what  a  bit- 
ter irony,  to  kill  a  bill  to  provide  un- 
employment insurance  to  a  million 
Americans  in  order  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  1  million  wealthi- 
est Americans.  I  think  a  worse  choice 
could  hardly  be  made. 

Let  us  be  clear.  The  so-called  retro- 
active tax  provisions  to  which  my  col- 
league has  referred  apply  only  to  those 
persons  who  have  family  income,  filing 
jointly,  of  $200,000  a  year  and  above. 
That  is  about  1  percent  of  all  American 
taxpayers— $200,000  a  year  and  above. 
Those  are  the  only  people  who  are 
going  to  be  benefited. 

Do  not.  Senators,  be  misled  by  the 
language  used  here:  Small  businesses, 
people  on  farms  and  feedlots  and  res- 
taurants and  grocery  stores.  This 
amendment  is  intended  to  benefit  only 
the  1  percent  of  Americans  whose  in- 
comes exceed  $200,000  a  year. 

I  do  not  know  about  farms  and 
feedlots  and  restaurants  and  grocery 
stores  elsewhere,  but  I  can  say  to  you 
up  in  Maine  there  are  not  too  many  of 
them. 

The  amendment  will  have  the  effect 
of  killing  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  for  a  million  Americans  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  who  have  to  have  a  work 
history  to  be  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  who  are  seeking 
now  to  find  other  employment. 

To  use  this  vehicle  to  do  it,  I  submit, 
is  a  truly  incredible  and  a  bitter  irony. 

Let  me  address  some  of  the  specific 
points  made.  Small  business.  Boy,  have 
we  heard  that  a  lot  in  this  tax  debate. 
But  the  tax  increases  passed  do  not  re- 
late to  the  size  of  business;  they  relate 
to  the  size  of  income.  If  a  family  has 
gross  income  in  excess  of  $200,000  a 
year,  they  pay  a  higher  tax,  and  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  size 
their  business  is.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  only  4  per- 
cent of  small  businessmen  in  America 


have  incomes  in  excess  of  $200,000  a 
year,  gross  incomes  per  family— only  4 
percent — and  yet  the  word  "'small  busi- 
ness" is  bandied  about  here  as  though 
it  applies  to  everybody  subject  to  this 
tax. 

If  the  President  of  General  Motors 
had  an  income  of  less  than  $200,000  a 
year,  gross  income,  family  filing  re- 
turn, he  would  not  have  to  pay  any  ad- 
ditional tax.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
President  of  the  smallest  company  in 
America  had  an  income  of  $300,000  a 
year,  he  would  have  to  pay  a  higher 
tax. 

Despite  the  rhetoric,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the  increases  in  taxes  are 
based  not  on  the  size  of  a  business  but 
on  the  size  of  income.  In  fact,  the  tax 
bill  that  passed  benefited  most  small 
businesses,  benefited  many  more  small 
businesses  than  those  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  tax  because  it  in- 
creased the  so-called  expensing  provi- 
sion, the  amount  that  could  be  de- 
ducted by  a  business  for  the  purchase 
of  plant  and  equipment  and  other  ma- 
terials. 

So  the  fact  is  more  small  businesses 
benefited  from  the  tax  bill  than  paid  a 
higher  tax,  and  yet  this  amendment 
seeks  only  to  benefit  the  1  percent  of 
Americans  whose  incomes  exceed  that 
high  level.  In  fact,  the  average  income 
of  persons  who  will  benefit  from  this 
amendment  is  $300,000  a  year.  All  of 
these  tears  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  people  whose  incomes  are  an  av- 
erage of  $300,000  a  year  and  trying  to 
kill  an  unemployment  insurance  bill 
for  a  million  Americans  whose  exten- 
sion of  benefits  will  otherwise  not  be 
paid,  how  can  anybody  ask  to  do  that? 
How  could  anybody  do  that?  And  yet 
that  is  what  the  Senate  is  being  asked 
to  do. 

Let  me  comment  on  the  so-called 
retroactivity. 

Most  Americans  understand  retro- 
activity to  mean  taxing  income  that 
was  earned  before  the  law  went  into  ef- 
fect. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  still  tax  that  in- 
come. 

The  title  of  the  amendment  says  re- 
peal retroactivity,  but  the  amendment 
does  not  repeal  retroactivity.  It  simply 
applies  a  lower  rate  to  the  income  for 
the  same  year.  So  if  a  person  earned  $1 
million  on  January  1,  1993,  and  earned 
no  money  thereafter,  that  income 
would  be  subject  to  tax  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  if  the  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  and  would  be  subject  to 
tax  at  the  rate  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment if  the  amendment  is  adopted.  All 
it  has  done  is  to  apply  a  different, 
lower,  so-called  blended  rate  to  try  to 
achieve  the  desired  effect. 

No  one  should  be  under  any  illusion 
that  retroactivity  is  abolished  by  this 
amendment.  It  is  not. 

Finally,  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
about  the  so-called  filibuster  last 
week. 


I  was  told  directly  by  the  acting  Re- 
publican leader  at  the  time  that  the 
Republican  Senators  would  not  permit 
the  Senate  to  proceed  to  this  bill  and 
would  filibuster  the  bill  if  necessary.  I 
relied  upon  that. 

I  do  not  know  what  was  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  am 
not  privy  to  her  discussions  with  other 
Republican  Senators.  But  my  filing  of 
the  cloture  petition  was  based  upon  a 
direct,  unequivocal  statement  by  those 
in  the  Republican  leadership  and  their 
staffs  that  if  I  attempted  to  proceed  to 
the  bill  I  would  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
by  unlimited  debate  by  Senators. 

The  definition  of  a  filibuster  is  pre- 
venting a  measure  from  coming  to  a 
vote  by  use  of  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate.  Therefore,  I  had  no  choice  but 
to  file  the  motion  to  end  the  filibuster. 
I  could,  of  course,  and  perhaps  I  will 
next  time,  have  kept  the  Senate  in  all 
night  Friday,  all  Saturday,  and  all 
Sunday  to  prove— to  see  if  our  Repub- 
lican colleagues  would  actually  do 
what  I  was  told  they  were  going  to  do. 
But  I  chose  not  to  impose  that  incon- 
venience on  the  Senate. 

So  I  say  that  a  filibuster  is  when  you 
try  to  prevent  a  vote  from  occurring.  I 
was  told  that  there  would  be  just  that 
if  I  attempted  to  bring  this  bill  up,  I  re- 
lied upon  that. 
(Mr,  MATHEWS  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  conclude  by  repeating,  so  that 
every  Senator  understands  what  is  at 
issue  here.  First,  this  amendment  of- 
fered to  this  bill  means  that  even  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  the  amendment 
cannot  become  law.  That  is  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  practices  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  The  Senate  has 
no  authority  to  initiate  a  tax  bill. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  already  stated  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  that  affect  tax 
receipts,  this  is  not  a  tax  bill,  as  op- 
posed to  other  bills  which  did  affect  tax 
receipts  in  a  way  that  caused  it  to  be  a 
tax  bill.  Therefore,  if  any  tax  amend- 
ment is  added  to  this  bill,  it  kills  the 
bill  and  the  amendment  goes  with  it. 

So  all  this  is,  is  a  statement.  The  ef- 
fect of  making  that  statement  in  be- 
half of  the  1  million  Americans  whose 
gross  incomes  exceed  $200,000  a  year— 
and  they  are  the  only  beneficiaries  of 
this  amendment,  they  are  the  only 
ones  that  are  going  to  be  better  off 
with  this  amendment — the  effect  of 
that  is  to  kill  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance bill. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  we  have  a  lot  of 
colleagues  here  who  want  to  make 
statements  in  behalf  of  those  who 
make  more  than  $200,000  a  year.  They 
make  them  all  the  time.  But  I  wonder 
if  they  are  prepared  to  accept  as  a  price 
of  making  that  statement  in  this  case 
the  fact  that  they  are  killing  the  un- 
employment insurance  bill,  because 
that  is  going  to  be  the  effect.  That  is 
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going   to   be   the   consequence   if   this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Neither  the  amendment  nor  the  un- 
derlying bill  will  go  anywhere.  They 
will  both  be  dead,  and  what  will  the 
Senate  have  accomplished?  Especially 
since  in  the  name  of  repealing  retro- 
activity, they  will  be  adopting  an 
amendment  which  applies  to  tax  retro- 
actively in  a  different  manner  at  a  dif- 
ferent rate. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  a  lot  of  dif- 
ficult votes.  We  face  a  lot  of  subjects  in 
which  there  is  a  high  level  of  merit  on 
both  sides.  Senators  agonize  and  think 
carefully  and  hard  about  their  course 
of  action.  But,  for  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not see  why  a  single  Senator  would 
vote  for  this  amendment  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

To  say  that  you,  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  think  it  is  so  important  to 
make  a  statement  in  behalf  of  the 
wealthiest  1  percent  of  Americans,  not 
provide  them  with  any  tangible  bene- 
fit, because  the  amendment  is  not 
going  to  become  law.  but  just  to  make 
a  statement,  stand  up  and  show  how 
much  compassion  and  concern  you 
have  for  those  whose  incomes  exceed 
S200,000  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
the  very  act  be  killing  an  unemploy- 
ment insurance  bill  for  a  different  1 
million  Americans  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  and  are  now  about  to  lose  the 
right  to  unemployment  insurance  ex- 
tension, does  any  Senator  really  want 
to  say  that? 

Does  any  Senator  feel  so  strongly,  so 
powerful  about  the  need  to  tell  those 
Americans  whose  incomes  exceed 
$200,000  a  year,  that  they  care  about 
them  so  much  that  they  are  willing  to 
kill  unemployment  insurance  for  an- 
other 1  million  Americans  who  des- 
perately need  it  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. That  is  the  choice  that 
every  Senator  will  be  making. 

It  is  up  to  each  Senator  to  decide  for 
himself  or  herself.  I  hope  that  each 
Senator  will  choose  to  let  this  bill  pro- 
ceed and  become  law. 

I  hope  that  each  Senator  will  vote  to 
sustain  the  point  of  order  and  not 
waive  the  Budget  Act  for  the  purposes 
of  considering  and  approving  this 
amendment. 

It  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  is  the 
decent  thing  to  do.  It  is  the  compas- 
sionate thing  to  do.  This  Senate  al- 
ready spends  so  much  time  trying  to 
demonstrate  to  those  whose  incomes 
exceed  $200,000  or  $300,000  a  year  how 
concerned  they  are  for  them.  Surely 
there  are  other  ways  of  doing  that. 
There  are  other  bills  on  which  that  can 
be  done.  There  are  other  means  by 
which  that  can  be  shown.  We  do  not 
have  to  pick  the  one  bill  that  will  pro- 
vide unemployment  insurance  exten- 
sion to  1  million  people  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  who  have  a  work  history.  That  is 
the  only  way  they  can  qualify  for  un- 
employment insurance,  who  are  look- 


ing for  jobs  now.  We  do  not  have  to 
pick  that  program  as  the  vehicle  to 
make  this  kind  of  demonstration  of 
concern  for  those  whose  incomes  ex- 
ceed $200,000  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues. 
I  implore  my  colleagues,  let  us  com- 
plete action  on  this  bill.  It  is  already 
overdue.  And  then  let  us  make  our 
statements  known  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  question.  Is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  that 
this  money  would  only  be  taken  out  of 
discretionary  spending?  It  does  not 
touch  entitlements,  and  I  note  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  specifically  ex- 
empt. So  I  assume  it  is  all  coming  out 
of  discretionary  spending;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  believe  that  is  the 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  Senator 
know  offhand  how  much  of  that 
amount  is  still  in  the  Federal  budget, 
discretionary  spending? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  total  amount  to 
be  reduced,  discretionary  spending  lim- 
its under  this  amendment,  as  I  read  it, 
is  $36  billion;  $3  billion  in  fiscal  1994,  $6 
billion  in  1995.  and  $9  billion  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1996.  1997.  and  1998. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Did  the  Senator  note 
that  the  Defense  Department  was  ex- 
empt from  any  of  these  cuts? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  advised  that 
the  Defense  Department,  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  is  exempt,  and  I  am  not 
certain  whether  it  is  for  the  entire  5- 
year  period  or  just  for  3  years.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Texas  can  answer 
that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  could  enlighten  us  on 
that. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  cuts  do  exempt  the  Defense 
Department.  But  the  categories  from 
which  these  cuts  can  come  is  approxi- 
mately $150  billion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  did  not  understand 
that. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  The  question  is:  Is 
the  Defense  Department  exempt  from 
these  cuts?  The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Why  did  the  Senator 
exempt  the  Defense  Department? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  believe  the  De- 
fense Department  is  taking  its  fair 
share  of  cuts  right  now.  They  are 
downsizing,  and  I  think  they  are  doing 
a  very  good  job  of  it. 

I  think  what  we  are  looking  at  here 
is  the  discretionary  spending.  We  are 
talking  about  maybe  2  to  5  percent  of 
the  administrative  budget.  It  is  just 
overhead— travel  and  travel  expenses, 
movement  of  things,  rental  payments, 
and  it  is  communications  and  printing, 
outside  contracts. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  efficiently  does 
the  Senator  think  NASA  is  spending 
its  money? 


Mrb.  HUTCHISON.  I  think  everybody 
can  tighten  up  2  to  5  percent.  I  have 
done  it  myself,  and  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has.  I  am  sure  peo- 
ple all  over  America  think  a  2  to  5  per- 
cent cut  in  overhead  cost  is  quite  rea- 
sonable to  create  fair  tax  standards. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Well,  two  things 
about  this  amendment  trouble  me, 
other  than  the  points  the  majority 
leader  has  made  regarding  who  is  going 
to  benefit  from  this.  I  do  not  like  retro- 
active taxes  either. 

The  reason  I  ask  the  Senator  about 
NASA  is  because  NASA  has  a  very  big 
presence  in  her  State,  and  I  admire  her 
courage  for  including  that  agency.  I 
just  wonder  if  the  Senator  knew  that  of 
the  $15.9  billion  NASA  budget,  over  $13 
billion  of  it  is  subject  to  her  amend- 
ment. About  90  percent  of  NASA's 
budget  is  going  to  be  subject  to  being 
cut  by  the  Senator's  amendment.  Was 
the  Senator  aware  of  that? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Absolutely;  I 
think  this  should  be  fair.  I  think  it 
should  be  across  the  board.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on  this 
matter;  everybody  should  step  up  to 
the  line  and  be  more  efficient  in  order 
to  have  fairness  in  our  taxes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  said  she  thinks  the  cuts  ought 
to  be  across  the  board.  That  is  not 
what  the  amendment  says.  It  says  the 
Director  of  0MB  shall  have  discretion 
as  to  where  these  cuts  should  be  made. 
Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  do  you  mean 
by  "across  the  board'? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  It  is  across  the 
board.  I  hope  the  Director  of  OMB 
would  be  fair  in  his  treatment.  I  think 
it  gives  the  Director  of  OMB  the  right 
to  have  a  look  at  the  agencies  and  allo- 
cate their  fair  share,  and  then  the 
agencies  have  the  total  ability,  within 
these  categories  of  the  expenditures,  to 
decide  what  their  priorities  are.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  reasonable  approach. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  made  two  statements  here. 
One,  she  thought  it  ought  to  be  across 
the  board  and.  two.  everybody  ought  to 
share  in  it.  Yet.  she  takes  away  every- 
one's responsibility  except  for  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB.  The  Director  of  OMB 
may  happen  to  like  NASA,  and  he  may 
say,  "I  am  only  going  to  take  a  little 
out  of  NASA,  and  I  am  going  to  take 
quite  a  bit  out  of  the  budget  for  edu- 
cation." He  may  say.  "I  am  going  to 
take  quite  a  bit  out  of  the  childhood 
immunization  program."  His  priorities 
may  be  totally  different  from  mine. 
And  I  say  this:  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  vote  for  an  amendment  that 
abdicates  all  responsibility  for  the 
spending  cuts  to  the  Director  of  OMB. 
He  happens  to  be  a  good  friend  of  mine; 
I  like  him;  I  just  do  not  want  to  turn 
that  over  to  him.  I  cannot  believe  the 
Senator  intended,  as  she  talked  about 
across-the-board  cuts,  to  do  that. 
Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Excuse  me 
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Mr.  DORGAN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maine  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Before  I  ask  my  ques- 
tion, let  me  point  out  I  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  producing  a  book  on  Govern- 
ment waste  with  a  task  force  over  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  signifi- 
cant part  of  that  report  talked  about 
reducing  overhead  expenditures  across 
the  Government.  There  are  $270  billion 
worth  of  indirect  or  overhead  expendi- 
tures in  the  Federal  Government. 

Conceivably,  if  you  reduce  that  by  10 
percent,  you  can  save  $27  billion  a  year. 
That  is  pretty  difficult  to  do.  but  you 
would  have  to  do  it  across  the  board. 
You  would  have  to  do  it  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  a  big  spender,  and  all 
of  the  agencies.  But  that  is  not  my 
question. 

I  think  many  of  us  in  this  body  share 
a  concern  about  retroactive  taxes.  I 
served  10  years  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  where  all  tax  legis- 
lation originates.  I  prefer  that  we 
never  have  a  tax  bill  that  is  retro- 
active. I  prefer  that  they  be  prospec- 
tive. Most  of  us  agree  on  that. 

But  the  Senate  and  the  House 
reached  a  compromise  in  which  some  of 
the  deficit  reduction  bill's  taxes  were 
retroactive.  The  question  I  ask  about 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is:  I  sense  that  the  amendment 
offered  does  not  repeal  retroactive  tax- 
ability. The  amendment  reaches  back 
to  January  1.  with  a  lower  blended 
rate,  and  I  think  I  understand  why  the 
Senator  from  Texas  does  that.  I  think 
the  blended  rate  is  designed  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  you  have  paid  no 
more  than  you  would  have  if  we  had 
kept  the  old  tax  rate  for  the  first  part 
of  the  year  and  had  imposed  the  higher 
tax  rate  only  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

So  the  Senator  from  Texas  reaches 
back  to  January  1  with  a  blended  rate 
that  is  higher  than  the  rate  that  ex- 
isted on  December  31,  1992.  But  the 
first  title  on  this  amendment  says  the 
"repeal  of  retroactivity."  My  ques- 
tion—which is  probably  better  directed 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  but  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Maine  who  has  the 
floor— does  he  have  the  same  under- 
standing as  I  do,  that  in  fact  this  says 
repealing  retroactivity,  but  it  does  not 
repeal  this  year's  retroactive  applica- 
tion of  taxes? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  my  understanding.  The  title  begins: 
"Repeal  of  retroactive  application"  of 
the  various  taxes.  But  section  (a)(l)(i). 
at  the  top  of  page  2.  simply  substitutes 
a  lower  and  different,  blended  rate  than 
that  which  is  in  the  bill,  a  rate  which 
is  higher  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  law  not  been 
changed  this  summer,  but  which  has, 
in  effect,  a  lower  blended  rate  than  is 
in  the  bill  but  higher  than  otherwise 
implied. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  This  amendment 
reaches   back   with   a   composite    rate 
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which  is  higher  than  that  which  would 
have  existed  in  law  at  that  point.  Let 
us  say,  that  someone  came  into  a  $2 
million  sum  on  January  1;  under  this 
amendment,  that  person  would  pay  a 
higher  tax  rate  than  the  pre-existing 
law  would  have  called  for.  This  amend- 
ment, if  passed,  would  not  repeal  retro- 
active application.  I  understand  what 
it  would  do,  but  I  am  saying  what  it 
would  not  do.  It  would  not  repeal  retro- 
active application  of  taxes. 

That  is  the  point  I  was  making.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  everybody  to 
understand  what  amendments  do  and 
what  they  do  not  do. 

So  I  appreciate  the  response  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  think  the  author 
of  the  amendment  is  probably  best  able 
to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  floor  now  so  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
can  address  the  Senator  on  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  retroactive  repeal  because  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  is  to  make  the 
tax  increase  take  effect  August  10  rath- 
er than  January  1.  If  you  earned  some- 
thing on  January  3.  it  would,  of  course, 
be  included. 

The  blended  rate  was  only  done  to 
make  it  easier  for  people  to  prepare 
their  tax  returns.  Rather  than  have  one 
tax  rate  before  August  10  and  one  tax 
rate  after  August  10,  and  force  tax- 
payers to  close  their  books  for  a  partial 
year  and  apportion  their  tax  deduc- 
tions, income,  and  credits,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  lawyers  at  legislative 
counsel,  who  are  the  experts  that  draft- 
ed the  bill,  that  this  would  be  the 
cleanest  way  to  do  it.  So  for  this  1-year 
period  it  proposes  a  blended  rate,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  have  an  August  10 
effective  date,  which  was  the  date  that 
the  bill  was  signed. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  that,  I  spent  10 
years  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  writing  tax  law.  The  point  I 
am  trying  to  make — and  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me — is  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
does  not  truly  repeal  the  retroactivity. 
If  you  look  back,  the  Senator's  ap- 
proach will  produce  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  as  if  you  had  the  old  rate  in 
law  up  until  the  date  the  new  rate  was 
passed  and  the  new  rate  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  For  simplicity  purposes,  the 
Senator  chose  to  create  a  blended  rate. 

My  point  is  that  when  one  does  that, 
one  does  not  repeal  the  retroactive  ap- 
plication of  taxes.  If  someone  in  Janu- 
ary came  into  some  money  that  person 
would  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  under 
this  amendment.  The  tax  on  that 
money  that  person  came  into  in  Janu- 
ary is  at  a  higher  rate  if  this  amend- 
ment passes.  This  amendment  does  not 
repeal  retroactivity. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  would  just  say  in 
Texas   they   have   a  saying   that   if  it 


walks  like  a  duck  and  quacks  like  a 
duck,  we  think  it  is  a  duck. 

I  believe  that  the  effect  of  this  bill  is 
to  repeal  the  retroactivity  of  the  tax 
bill,  and  I  think  that  is  pretty  clear.  If 
the  Senator  differs,  then  he  has  to  dif- 
fer. 

Mr  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  further  yield,  I  understand 
about  sayings  and  I  understand  about 
tax  law. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  gets  where 
she  wants  to  get  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  give  the  Senator  that.  I  understand 
that.  My  point  is  you  do  not  do  it  by 
completely  repealing  the  higher  tax 
that  was  imposed  retroactively.  The 
Senator's  amendment  will  impose  a 
higher  tax  retroactively  as  well. 

I  understand  all  about  ducks  and 
quacks,  and  so  on.  The  fact  is  I  want 
people  to  understand  what  we  are 
doing.  Either  we  are  going  to  repeal 
retroactivity— incidentally,  I  sym- 
pathize. We  should  never  levy  taxes 
retroactively.  When  we  pass  a  tax  law, 
it  ought  to  be  prospective  in  applica- 
tion. But  we  also  should  not  pass  an 
amendment  that  says  we  are  going  to 
repeal  retroactivity  when  it  does  not. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  hope  that  means 
the  Senator  is  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  which  does  have  the  effect 
of  repealing  the  retroactivity  of  the 
tax  bill.  I  do  want  to  say  there  were 
some  points  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  made  that  I  do  want  to  answer. 

The  first  point  is  on  the  alleged  fili- 
buster. I  just  want  to  say  that  what  we 
were  objecting  to  is  the  Senate  taking 
up  this  bill  without  the  ability  to  offer 
amendments.  That  was  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  objection.  It  was  not  to  fili- 
buster. It  was  never  to  filibuster. 

In  fact,  I  want  this  bill  to  pass.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  chosen 
this  bill,  because  this  is  the  only  vehi- 
cle that  I  have  seen  that  will  pass  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  that  will  cor- 
rect what  I  think  is  an  egregious 
wrong,  that  is,  a  retroactive  tax  in- 
crease, and  that  deals  with  employ- 
ment of  American  workers. 

In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Maine  says 
that  the  bill  that  we  are  passing  will  be 
unconstitutional.  I  just  do  not  think 
the  effect  will  be  unconstitutional  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  House,  if  we  do 
pass  this  amendment,  will  come  for- 
ward and  pass  the  amendment,  as  origi- 
nal legislation  introduced  by  Congress- 
men Lamar  Smith,  Ralph  Hall,  and 
Bob  Inglis,  and  we  will  be  able  to  work 
out  our  differences  as  our  two  bodies 
always  do.  I  think  what  is  unconstitu- 
tional is  passing  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
which  is  exactly  what  we  did  in  August 
of  this  year.  I  want  this  amendment  to 
pass. 

Let  me  say,  also,  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  said  that  it  would  affect 
people  who  make  $200,000  a  year.  It  will 
affect  people  who  are  married  who 
make  $140,000  a  year.  So  it  could  be 
people  who  make  $70,000  a  year  if  they 
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are  married,  and  $115.00  if  they  are  sin- 
gle. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  businesses  in 
America  pay  taxes  as  individuals.  They 
do  not  pay  corporate  taxes.  The  Tax 
Code  taxes  a  business'  profits,  not  what 
the  owner  takes  home.  So  business 
owners  are  often  taxed  on  the  money 
they  reinvest  back  into  their  busi- 
nesses. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  A  re- 
tailer has,  for  instance,  possibly 
$150,000  in  income  which  would  put  her 
in  the  top  5  percent  bracket.  But  let 
me  tell  you  what  she  has  to  do  with 
that  $150,000  in  income  if  she  is  going 
to  continue  to  make  her  business  grow. 
She  invests  in  new  plant,  and  new 
equipment,  such  as  store  displays,  com- 
puters, security  systems,  and  signs. 
She  also  pays  down  the  principal  of  her 
business  loans;  that  is  very  important. 
I  myself  have  had  that  experience  in  a 
small  business.  I  take  my  after-tax 
profits,  and  I  pay  down  principal  on  the 
loan  with  after-tax  profits.  That  is 
very  important  for  the  stability  of  a 
business  because  it  reduces  interest  ex- 
pense. But  that  payment  does  not  come 
before  taxes;  that  is  after  taxes.  She 
would  hire  new  workers  and  train  them 
with  that  $150,000.  Finally,  she  must 
purchase  new  inventory  for  future 
sales. 

So.  my  point  is.  most  people  who 
have  had  the  experience  of  being  in  a 
business  know  that  what  you  are  taxed 
on  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  may 
sound  like  a  lot.  such  as  $115,000  or 
$140,000,  you  have  to  make  all  of  the  in- 
vestments for  the  business'  future  out 
of  that  amount.  Instead  of  being  able 
to  make  those  investments,  however, 
that  small  business  retailer  is  going  to 
have  to  send  the  money  to  Washington 
rather  than  making  the  investment  in 
a  new  employee  or  a  new  piece  of 
equipment  or  purchasing  new  inven- 
tory. 

So  we  are  trying  to  repeal  the  retro- 
active tax  increases  so  that  our  small 
businesses  will  be  able  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand, because  the  owners  know,  as  I 
know,  that  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try is  not  driven  by  Government  spend- 
ing. The  economy  of  this  country  is 
driven  by  the  small  business  people 
who  invest  and  create  80  percent  of  the 
new  jobs.  And  if  Government  will  get 
out  of  the  way.  they  will  continue  to 
do  that,  and  our  economy  will  come 
back. 

My  amendment  will  help  the  unem- 
ployed in  two  ways.  We  will  pass  this 
bill  with  my  amendment  and  we  will 
help  the  people  who  are  now  unem- 
ployed receive  assistance.  But  with  my 
amendment  we  are  also  going  to  help 
the  unemployed  who  will  be  able  to  get 
new  jobs  if  the  businesses  that  are  now 
looking  at  as  much  as  a  70  percent  in- 
crease in  their  tax  rate  will  be  able  to 
keep  that  money  in  their  businesses, 
and  thus  keep  more  people  from  going 
on  the  unemployment  rolls.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  our  bill. 


Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, who  wants  to  make  remarks  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  I  have  no  objection,  but 
she  cannot  yield  to  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  must  be  recognized  in  his  own 
right. 

Mr.  COVERDELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COVERDELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment— and  I  might  just  say  that  this 
whole  dilemma  that  has  been  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  others 
who  have  spoken,  could  have  been 
averted  very  handily  if  the  administra- 
tion had  not  brought  itself  to  do  that 
which  its  own  leadership  thought  it 
should  not  do. 

The  Senate  majority  leader  said,  and 
I  quote:  "I  have  long  urged  that  the  tax 
increase  not  be  retroactive  and  take  ef- 
fect either  July  1  or  some  date  around 
there." 

Or.  as  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  asked  on  June  6.  on  This 
Week  With  David  Brinkley,  "Will  the 
taxes  on  individuals  be  retroactive?" 
He  replied,  "No." 

The  whole  matter  could  have  been 
avoided  if  prudence  had  been  in  effect 
when  we  were  struggling  with  the  tax 
plan  that  was  ultimately  adopted. 

I  might  say.  also,  that  all  of  the 
wrangling  that  we  are  talking  about 
here  with  regard  to  technicalities  of 
the  amendment,  whether  it  is  a  new 
blended  tax  or  not.  or  whether  it  is  a 
title  that  accurately  refers  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas'  effort,  is  frivolous  dis- 
cussion. The  point  is  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  offered  a  process  by  which 
we  can  correct  a  very  serious  wrong 
that  has  been  imposed  on  the  people  of 
this  country  by  a  retroactive  tax. 

My  heavens,  if  we  start  striking 
down  amendments  or  laws  because  of 
the  name  that  is  put  on  them.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  could  have  but  maybe 
one  in  10  that  I  have  seen  this  year  in 
the  103d  Congress  that  would  survive. 
The  question  is  whether  the  retro- 
active application  of  taxes  that  reach 
even  back  beyond  this  administration 
into  a  former  administration  is  appro- 
priate or  not. 

In  my  pursuit  of  trying  to  understand 
this  issue.  I  have  gone  back  to  one  of 
our  forefathers.  Thomas  Jefferson.  He 
has  a  lot  to  say  about  the  subject  of 
taxation.  I  would  like  to  share  several 
of  his  comments  here  this  afternoon. 

On  one  occasion,  he  said: 

And  this  is  the  tendency  of  all  human  srov- 
emments.  A  departure  from  principle  in  one 
instance  becomes  a  precedent  for  a  second; 
that  second  for  a  third:  and  so  on.  till  the 
bulk  of  society  is  reduced  to  be  mere  autom- 
atons of  misery,  to  have  no  sensibilities  left 
but  for  sinning  and  suffering. 

Then  begins,  indeed. 


•  •  •  which  some  philosophers  observing  to 
be  so  general  in  this  world,  have  mistaken  it 
for  the  natural  instead  of  the  abusive  state 
of  man.  And  the  fore  horse  of  this  frightful 
team  is  public  debt.  Taxation  follows  that, 
and  in  its  train  wretchedness  and  oppression. 

People  in  this  country,  whether  they 
are  rich  or  poor,  no  matter  their  cir- 
cumstance or  standing,  no  matter  their 
status,  whether  they  are  dealing  with  a 
family  or  a  small  or  large  business,  it 
matters  not.  they  have  an  inherent 
right  to  expect  from  their  Government 
equal  treatment,  and  they  certainly 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  what  is  the 
condition  or  rule  of  the  land  in  a  given 
year  which  they  have  been  instructed 
they  must  follow  ought  to  be  the  case 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Jefferson  speaks  on  this  point  too  on 
the  constitutionality.  We  are  all  argu- 
ing whether  the  term  ex  post  facto 
means  criminal  law  or  civil  law.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Issac  M'Pherson  on 
August  13.  1813.  He  had  been  President 
for  8  years  by  that  time,  and  retired 
and  was  in  Monticello. 

He  said: 

The  sentiment  that  ex  post  facto  laws  are 
against  natural  rights,  is  so  strong  in  the 
United  Sutes.  that  few.  if  any.  of  the  State 
constitutions  have  failed  to  proscribe  them. 
The  Federal  Constitution  indeed  interdicts 
them  in  criminal  cases  only,  but  they  are 
equally  unjust  in  civil  as  in  criminal  cases, 
and  the  omission  of  a  caution  which  would 
have  been  right,  does  not  justify  the  doing  of 
what  is  wrong. 

For  the  last  30  minutes  or  so.  we  have 
heard  to  a  great  extent  that  this  error, 
this  egregious  burden,  only  applies  to 
some  Americans,  so  it  is  OK  then.  In 
other  words,  we  have  come  to  the  point 
that  if  you  are  in  a  certain  category, 
we  can  violate  the  Constitution  be- 
cause it  does  not  affect  that  many.  It 
only  affected  2  percent.  We  are  OK. 

That  is  what  Jefferson  was  talking 
about. 

You  see,  once  we  become  accustomed 
to  a  violation  of  the  first  principle, 
that  leads  to  a  second  violation,  and 
then  so  on,  and  so  on.  Once  we  get  to 
the  point  as  a  Nation,  as  keepers  of  the 
law,  where  it  is  OK  to  violate  the  Con- 
stitution if  only  the  rights  of  a  few  are 
involved,  we  endanger  everything  for 
all.  And  now  we  sit  and  listen  that  it  is 
OK  that  this  happened— we  have  heard 
$100,000,  $150,000,  $115,000,  all  these 
machinations  about  the  type  of  people 
it  affects — because  it  only  affects  cer- 
tain kinds  of  Americans.  It  is  not  OK. 
If  it  be  but  one  person  it  is  not  OK. 

I  think  Jefferson  was  absolutely  cor- 
rect when  he  very  carefully  stated  that 
ex  post  facto  in  concept  is  wrong,  no 
matter  how  many  it  applied  to. 

I  believe  in  my  heart  this  is  unconsti- 
tutional. I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  rising  to  try  to  correct  it. 
Even  those  arguing  with  her  say  ex 
post  facto  retroactive  taxation  is 
wrong.  Well,  if  they  have  a  better  idea 
for  the  way  to  fix  it.  stand  up  and  rise. 
Let  us  hear  it.  We  have  been  here  since 
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August  when  this  burden  was  imposed 
on  Americans. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  rising  to 
the  occasion,  for  trying  to  perfect  a 
procedure  by  which  we  can  correct 
what  everybody  seems  to  think  is 
wrong.  Well,  let  us  certify  that  it  is 
wrong  and  support  the  amendment  and 
end  the  wrong. 

Now  I  have  authored  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  that  would  prohibit 
the  U.S.  Government  from  ever  enact- 
ing a  retroactive  tax.  That  is  a  loud 
statement. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  and  others 
rightfully  acknowledge  that  the  proc- 
ess by  which  we  would  amend  the  Con- 
stitution cannot  address  the  specifics 
of  this  egregious  error.  I  commend  her 
for  trying  to  do  so.  I  think,  rather  than 
trying  to  tangle  her  amendment  up  in 
knots  and  legalese  and  protests  of  that 
nature,  we  ought  to  all  come  forward 
and  enact  what  everybody  seems  to  be 
in  unison  about;  that  this  is  a  wrong 
concept;  that  this  is  retroactive;  that 
this  separates  our  people;  that  this 
sends  a  signal  to  every  family,  every 
business,  every  community  that  they 
cannot  depend  on  what  the  rules  of  the 
road  are  with  regard  to  tax  law. 

Now,  just  in  closing,  I  would  say  this: 
Some  people  have  questioned  whether 
or  not  there  ought  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  the  matter.  Tax- 
ation in  this  country  represents  well 
over  50  percent  of  the  engagement  be- 
tween our  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment. And  there  is  nothing  that  could 
justify  placing  this  unreasonable  bur- 
den on  every  family  and  business  and 
community. 

We  ought  to  make  certain  that  this 
debate  never  occurs  again  by  amending 
our  Constitution,  and  we  should  all 
stand  up  and  try  to  correct  something 
that  has  been  egregiously  done  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment.  I  support  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  I  applaud  her  ef- 
fort. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, first  of  all.  our  budget  for  1994 
is  $1.4  trillion.  Of  that  amount,  when 
you  exclude  entitlements,  for  example, 
and  get  down  to  pure  discretionary 
spending,  domestic  discretionary 
spending,  the  budget  is  about  $540  bil- 
lion. That  includes  defense.  I  see  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee nodding  in  agreement,  so  I  am 
sure  my  figures  are  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  To  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  remember,  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  $540  billion  in 
discretionary  spending  out  of  $1.4  tril- 
lion next  year;  about  $265  billion  of 
that  is  defense. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  /  / 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  for  a  question 
or  observation.') 


Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  believe  the  $500 
billion  the  Senator  is  talking  about  is 
discretionary,  not  including  defense. 

Mr,  BUMPERS.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  again,  please? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Yes.  The  $500  bil- 
lion is  discretionary.  I  believe  that 
does  not  include  defense.  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  the  Senator  and  I  were  say- 
ing the  same  thing. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  believe  that  she  is  mis- 
taken. If  she  turns  out  to  be  right.  I 
will  humbly  apologize,  but  I  believe  the 
$545  billion  figure  does  include  defense. 
If  the  Senator  has  figures  there  to 
prove  me  wrong,  as  I  say,  I  will  happily 
apologize. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Let  us  check  be- 
cause I  was  told  by  my  staff  aide  that 
he  also  does  not  think  it  includes  de- 
fense. We  will  verify  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  feel  comfortably 
sure,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  agree,  the  $545  billion  fig- 
ure is  correct. 

If  you  subtract  the  $265  billion  in  de- 
fense spending  from  that  amount,  that 
leaves  $275  billion. 

When  we  talk  about  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending,  we  often  really  do 
mean  excluding  defense.  But  the  $275 
billion  to  which  I  refer  is  what  we 
spend  for  education,  some  of  our  farm 
programs,  health  programs — in  short,  I 
have  made  the  point  many,  many  times 
that  the  thing  I  took  strongest  excep- 
tion to,  during  the  1980's,  is  that  de- 
fense spending  soared  and  entitlements 
spending  soared  even  higher.  The  only 
thing  that  got  held  steady  was  discre- 
tionary spending.  It  went  up  about 
three-quarters  of  a  percent  over  a  10- 
year  period.  And  that  is  the  spending 
we  spend  on  ourselves  to  try  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  our  people. 
That  includes  law  enforcement,  that 
includes  childhood  immunizations, 
that  includes  school  lunches,  it  in- 
cludes certain  agricultural  subsidies,  it 
includes  all  the  things  we  do  to  try  to 
give  people  a  fighting  chance  at  a  piece 
of  the  rock,  the  promise  of  the  good  old 
USA. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  while  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  right  on  the  num- 
bers he  cited  with  reference  to  discre- 
tionary, in  his  last  discussion  he  in- 
cluded a  number  of  items  that  are  not 
discretionary.  Agricultural  subsidies 
are  in  another  category;  they  are  not 
in  that  $270  billion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  stand  corrected, 
and  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  correc- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Neither  are  food 
stamps.  The  Senator  mentions  three  or 
four  which  are  mandatory.  Health  care. 


he  said.  But  the  only  one  I  think  is  dif- 
ferent— domestic  health  care,  that  is 
mandatory;  not  an  entitlement,  not 
discretionary,  unless  you  talk  about 
NIH  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  almost  $15 
billion  a  year  at  NIH. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  between  $12 
billion  and  $14  billion.  NIH  is  discre- 
tionary. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  discretionary. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  just  do  not  want 
to  overstate  the  case.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  but  discretionary,  if  we  are 
talking  about  the  same  thing,  has 
clearly  not  grown  as  much  as  manda- 
tory spending  in  the  past  decade. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  everything  went 
out  of  sight  except  discretionary  spend- 
ing in  the  1980's. 

I  stand  corrected  on  the  farm  pro- 
grams. But  I  still  stand  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  discretionary  spending 
that  gives  our  children  an  education,  it 
gives  kids  a  chance  to  go  to  college. 
When  it  comes  to  health  care,  I  know 
the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  $500-plus  million  we  are  putting  in, 
in  1994,  in  the  childhood  immunization 
program,  is  discretionary  spending. 
The  $15  billion  we  give  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  who  turn  around 
and  parcel  that  money  out  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  America  to  do 
medical  research,  that  is  discretionary 
spending. 

Yet,  the  Senator  has  picked  on  that 
part  of  the  budget  that  has  seen  little 
increase  in  the  last  12  years  despite  the 
fact  that  so  many  people  in  this  body, 
especially  on  the  Senator's  side  of  the 
aisle,  talk  endlessly  about  how  you  will 
never  get  the  deficit  under  control 
until  you  get  entitlements  under  con- 
trol. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  question.  En- 
titlements have  gone  up  about  150  per- 
cent since  1981.  Defense  spending  has 
gone  up  over  100  percent,  well  over  100 
percent.  And  discretionary  funding  has 
stayed  relatively  constant — little  in- 
crease in  the  programs  that  we  use  to 
build  this  Nation. 

So  I  am  asking  the  Senator,  would 
the  Senator  consider  amending  her 
amendment  to  take  this  money  out  of 
entitlements:  Medicaid,  Medicare.  So- 
cial Security,  food  stamps,  and  AFDC. 
Would  the  Senator  consider  taking  it 
out  of  all  those  programs  instead  of  out 
of  discretionary  spending?  It  might 
cost  some  kid  a  college  education. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  would  not  con- 
sider it  at  all.  That  is  exactly  why  we 
put  the  cuts  in  administrative  costs,  so 
it  would  not  take  away  from  a  child 
being  able  to  go  to  college  or  a  child 
being  able  to  be  fed  or  immunized. 
That  is  exactly  why  we  put  the  cuts  ex- 
actly where  they  are.  Out  of  $101  bil- 
lion that  is  available,  we  are  talking 
about  a  $3  billion  cut  over  all  of  the 
agencies  in  Government.  I  really  think 
if  you  pick  the  priority  of  whether  you 
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want  to  cut  back  2  or  3  percent  in 
printing  costs,  travel  costs,  moving 
costs,  rental  payments,  communica- 
tions, printing  and  reproduction,  con- 
sulting services,  supplies— that  people 
have  a  choice 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator what  in  the  world  is  all  this  con- 
versation on  this  side  about  how  we 
have  to  cut  entitlements?  What  do  you 
mean  by  that? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON  I  am  saying  I 
would  like  to  cut  those  administrative 
items  2  or  3  percent  in  an  agency,  not 
touching  entitlements,  and  to  have 
fairness  with  American  small  business. 
That  is  where 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  noor.  I  yielded  for  an  observation. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  The  Senator 
asked  me  a  question  and  I  answered  his 
question. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  Let  me  make  this 
point  to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The 
amendment  says  nothing  about  a  2-per- 
cent across-the-board  cut  in  discre- 
tionary spending.  On  the  contrary,  it 
says  the  Director  of  0MB  can  pick  and 
choose  where  he  wants  to  cut.  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  make  the  amendment 
a  lot  more  palatable,  change  it  to  say, 
"2  percent  straight  across  the  board." 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  If  the  Senator 
would  vote  for  the  amendment  if  it  is  2 
percent  across  the  board,  I  will  change 
it  One  of  the  reasons  we  gave  the  0MB 
Director  discretion  is  because  that  is 
what  the  President  di^l  when  he  first 
proposed  administrative  cuts  in  his  Ex- 
ecutive order  this  year,  because  the 
President  thought  that  the  discretion 
would  be  better  in  the  0MB  Director. 
And  I  have  faith  that  any  OMB  Direc- 
tor is  going  to  allocate  fairly. 

But  if  I  could  get  your  vote  with  a  2- 
percent  across-the-board  cut 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Try  it.  Senator.  You 
just  never  know  when  lightning  might 
strike. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  would  love  to  see 
the  lightning.  Senator  Bumpers,  be- 
cause I  think  we  could  do  well  if  we  are 
on  the  same  side  of  an  issue. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  proceed,  be- 
cause I  know  you  are  not  going  to 
change  your  amendment. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Senator,  I  offered. 
I  offered.  Just  take  me  up  on  the  offer 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator an  additional  question.  If  that 
were  the  only  problem  with  the  amend- 
ment, I  would  give  you  a  guarantee 
right  now.  This  amendment  has  so 
many  problems  with  it,  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  That  is  not  a 
problem.  That  is  the  good  part  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  floor.  The 
Senator  yielded  for  a  question.  But  we 
cannot  have  a  running  debate. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  find  about 


$10.5  billion  to  finance  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Program. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  No;  that  is  not  the 
case. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  That  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  $10.5  billion  is  not  to  pay  for 
the  unemployment 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  sorry,  I  meant 
the  retroactive  tax  provision.  I  mis- 
stated myself;  $10.5  billion  to  provide 
for  taking  the  retroactive  part  of  the 
deficit  reduction  program  out;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator this  question:  On  page  4,  para- 
graph 2,  you  also  reduce  the*  discre- 
tionary spending  caps,  and  I  assume 
that  reduction  was  to  correspond  with 
the  $10.5  billion  that  the  Senator  is 
looking  for.  But  that  is  not  what  the 
Senator's  amendment  says.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  reduces  the  discre- 
tionary spending  caps  over  the  next  5 
years,  not  by  $10.5  billion  but  by  $36 
billion. 

Mrs   HUTCHISON.  No,  no. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  was  intended 
by  that? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  We  reduce  the 
spending  caps  by  $3  billion  over  each  of 
the  next  3  years.  We  reduce  the  spend- 
ing cap  by  $3  billion  in  1994.  We  reduce 
the  cap  $6  billion  in  1995  because  there 
is  an  additional  $3  billion  in  spending 
cuts  in  1995.  Then  in  1996  we  reduce  the 
cap  $9  billion  because  of  the  additional 
S3  billion  spending  cuts. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
mother  tongue  is  English.  That  is  what 
I  was  taught  when  I  was  a  youngster.  I 
am  going  to  read  some  English  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  discretionary  spending  limits  for  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1998  set  forth  in  section 
601(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  shall  each  be  reduced  by  $3  billion  in 
1994.  S6  billion  in  1995.  and  $9  billion  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1996,  1997.  1998. 

I  made  a  nice  calculation.  That 
comes  to  $36  billion. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  The  cuts  are  $3 
billion  over  each  of  the  next  3  years. 
The  spending  caps  come  down  $3  bil- 
lion; $3  billion  plus  S3  billion  is  $6  bil- 
lion; $6  billion  plus  S3  billion  is  $9  bil- 
lion, and  then  it  goes  on,  staying  at  the 
$9  billion  cap  reduction.  But  it  is  a 
spending  cut  of  S3  billion  for  each  year 
for  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  this  is 
not  designed  to  try  to  intimidate  or  to 
awe  her.  I  do  not  find  this  in  her 
amendment.  Does  the  Senator  know 
who  gave  me  this  figure?  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  If  the  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee  thinks  this  cuts  $36  bil- 
lion in  discretionary  caps,  would  the 
Senator  agree  that  maybe  she  needs  to 
change  the  language  so  it  will  be  a  lit- 
tle clearer? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  No.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  was  written  by  the  legislative 
counsel  and  it  cuts  spending  $3  billion 


for  each  of  the  next  3  years.  But  when 
you  talk  about  the  spending  caps,  we 
lower  the  spending  caps  each  year;  that 
has  the  effect  of  $36  billion  at  the  end 
of  5  years  in  spending  cap  cuts,  but 
that  is  only  because  we  have  cut  $3  bil- 
lion each  year  and  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  that  $3  billion  each  year  reduces 
the  spending  caps. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  the  Senator  mean  when  she  says 
$9  billion  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1996,  1997,  and  1998? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  That  is  the  spend- 
ing cap  reduction.  It  is  not  actual 
spending  cuts  for  fiscal  years  1997  and 
1998.  The  spending  cuts  are  S3  billion 
for  each  year  for  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  For  the  next  3  years? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  only  cover  3 
years? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  The  cuts  are  3 
years;  that  is  correct.  The  spending 
cuts  cover  3  years;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  this  is  not  a  5- 
year  program? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  It  is  a  3-year  cut. 
The  spending  caps  come  down  each 
year  $3  billion,  and  then  at  the  end  of 
3  years,  they  remain  in  place  for  1997 
and  1998. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  sorry  I  brought 
this  up.  I  am  really  confused  now.  The 
Senator  is  saying  that  it  cuts  $3  billion 
in  each  of  the  last  3  years 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Next  3. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  No.  each  of  the 
next  3  years.  It  is  a  $3  billion  cut  for 
1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  am 
not  a  guru  on  the  Budget  Act.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  that  committee.  He  is  now 
ranking  member  of  that  committee.  I 
am  just  reading  this  the  way  I  was 
taught  in  law  school  to  read  language. 
I  can  tell  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
her  amendment  reduces  the  discre- 
tionary budget  caps  by  $36  billion  over 
the  next  5  years. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  Senator  Bump- 
ers  

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  Budget  Com- 
mittee staff  telling  me  that  is  indeed 
the  case.  The  Senator  should  address 
the  staff  over  here. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  have  been  to  law 
school  as  well,  and  I  understand  the 
confusion  because  when  my  guru  ex- 
plained this  to  me,  it  was  difficult  for 
this  pitiful  lawyer  to  understand. 

However,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
spending  cuts  and  the  reductions  in  the 
caps.  The  spending  cuts  are  $3  billion 
for  1994,  1995,  and  1996.  It  does  have  the 
effect  of  $36  billion  in  caps  by  the  time 
we  go  out  to  1998,  but  that  is  just  be- 
cause we  have  decreased  spending  $3 
billion  for  each  of  the  next  3  years.  I 
realize  they  did  not  teach  us  that  in 
law  school. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Maybe  I  can  help  the 
Senator.  Mr.  President,  if  we  reduced  it 
$3  billion  in  1  year  and  we  had  a  5-year 
budget,  we  would  reduce  the  caps  $3 
billion  in  each  year,  so  in  5  years  it 
would  be  S15  billion.  It  would  only  be  a 
reduction  in  spending  of  $3  billion.  We 
bring  it  down  once  and  leave  it  there. 
Her  amendment  says  we  bring  it  down 
$3  billion  for  each  of  3  years.  Now  if  it 
stayed  there,  there  would  be  no  addi- 
tional cap  change  so  we  would  not  get 
the  nine  she  is  speaking  of. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  an  assump- 
tion, is  it  not? 

Mr.  DOMENICI   No;  that  is  a  fact. 

It  is  five  times  three  because  we  have 
to  put  the  three  in  each  year. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  reduces  the  discre- 
tionary c;ap  by  $3  billion  for  the  first 
year. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  The  first  year 
you  bring  it  down  $3  billion  and  leave 
it  there.  The  next  year,  we  bring  it 
down  S3  billion  more  and  that  is  $6  bil- 
lion, but  you  have  to  leave  it  there. 
And  then  the  next  year,  we  bring  it 
down  S3  billion.  We  leave  it  there  and 
then  we  have  it  down  S9  billion.  So  if 
one  wants  to  do  the  arithmetic,  we  just 
put  one  together  and  say  let  us  start 
with  $100  billion  as  the  cap.  How  do  we 
reduce  spending  over  3  years  by  $9  bil- 
lion? The  cap  has  to  be  down  to  $18  bil- 
lion, by  the  third  year,  right?  So  you 
have  $3  billion  in  the  first  year,  $6  bil- 
lion in  the  second  year,  $9  billion  in  the 
third  year,  and  we  would  then  be  at  $82 
billion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  has  5 
years  on  the  amendment  here. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  That  is  because 
we  hold  the  spending  caps  at  the  1996 
level  for  1997  and  1998.  We  never  go 
back  up. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Reduce  the  spending 
caps  by  $3  billion  in  each  of  the  first  3 
years  and  nothing  after  that? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  understand  precisely  what  the 
Senator  intended  to  do,  and  I  know  she 
is  not  trying  to  cut  the  discretionary 
caps  by  some  amount  far  in  excess  of 
the  $10.5  billion  required  to  fund  the 
last  revenue  in  her  amendment.  If  she 
reduces  the  cap  by  $3  billion  in  1994  and 
then  reduces  it  an  additional  $3  billion 
in  1995,  that  is  effectively  a  $6  billion 
reduction  from  1993;  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  It  is  a  $3  billion 
cut  each  year. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understand  that. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  The  cut  is  perma- 
nent— it  has  the  effect  of  not  coming 
back.  That  is  a  good  effect  of  any  cut 
that  we  make  in  Government  spending; 
that  is,  once  we  make  the  cut,  it  has  a 
progressively  increased  application  be- 
cause that  spending  never  comes  back. 


So  each  year,  we  get  additional  savings 
benefit  because,  we  are  not  borrowing 
the  money  to  spend  for  that  item.  But 
it  is  only  a  $3  billion  cut  each  year. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  sure  the 
Senator  and  I  are  ever  going  to  resolve 
our  differences  on  this.  Let  me  try  one 
more  time. 

Mr.  President,  if  she  cuts  the  discre- 
tionary budget  cap  in  1994  by  $3  bil- 
lion— and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  listen  to  this  because 
maybe  he  can  enlighten  me— if  you  re- 
duce the  budget  cap  in  1994  by  S3  bil- 
lion, everything  is  fine  at  that  point. 
In  1995,  you  reduce  it  an  additional  $6 
billion.  At  that  point  you  have  reduced 
the  budget  cap  by  $9  billion  from  what 
it  is  in  1993.  If  you  cut  it  another  $9  bil- 
lion in  1996.  that  is  $18  billion  below 
the  present  budget  cap.  And  you  do 
that  an  additional  2  years,  the  Senator 
says  in  her  amendment,  an  additional 
S9  billion  in  1997,  an  additional  $9  bil- 
lion in  1998,  and  that  is  $36  billion 
below  the  1993  discretionary  spending 
cap. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  cutting  spending  and 
lowering  the  caps. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understand  that, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  talking  about 
where  the  budget  cap  that  has  been  set 
in  the  budget  resolution  ought  to  be.  I 
understand,  we  are  not  talking  about 
spending.  We  are  talking  about  budget. 
But  there  is  this  to  be  said.  If  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
the  way  I  read  it.  is  correct,  she  is  not 
only  cutting  out  $9  billion  in  the  first 
3  years  in  spending  cuts,  discretionary 
spending,  she  is  cutting  a  total  of  $36 
billion  in  discretionary  spending  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time.  Five  years 
from  now.  the  budget  caps  for  discre- 
tionary spending  will  be  $36  billion 
lower  than  they  are  right  now. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  No.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Now  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  says  "No.  No." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  They  will  be 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  The  caps  will 
be 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  caps  will  be  S9 
billion  less  than  they  would  otherwise 
be. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  The  5-year  effect 
on  total  spending  would  be  a  reduction 
of  $36  billion.  The  cap  remains  the 
same  as  it  is  1996  for  1997  and  1998.  But 
we  have  only  cut  spending  by  $3  billion 
a  year  over  3  years. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  But  that  is  S9  billion 
each  of  the  last  3  years,  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  That  is  the  cap. 
but  we  are  not  cutting  spending  any 
more  after  1996. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
abandon  this  for  the  time  being.  We  are 
getting  nowhere  with  it.  I  hope  the 
Senator  would  change  that  section  in 
her  amendment.  I  do  not  intend  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  for  a  lot  of  reasons. 


but  certainly  I  would  not  vote  for  it  in 
100  years  unless  that  language  were 
clarified. 

Now,  let  me  go  ahead.  Since  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  cutting  these  kinds  of  ex- 
penditures, administrative  expenses — 
traveling,  printing,  all  of  the  things 
the  Senator  listed — across  the  board  by 
a  particular  percentage  so  that  every- 
body shares  the  pain,  and  is  instead  al- 
lowing Leon  Panetta,  Director  of  OMB, 
to  make  these  cuts  however  he  chooses, 
number  one,  does  the  Senator  realize 
that  Leon  Panetta  has  been  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  space 
station? 

Now,  it  may  be  the  President  may  be 
able  to  straighten  him  out  on  that 
since  at  this  point  the  President  favors 
the  space  station. 

Does  the  Senator  realize  that  if  you 
look  at  all  the  things  she  has  in  her 
amendment  here  on  page  5  where  she 
lists  all  the  things  she  wants  cut.  does 
the  Senator  realize  that  84  percent  of 
NASA's  budget  falls  in  that  category? 
And  that  Director  of  OMB  Panetta, 
since  NASA's  budget  is  $15.9  billion, 
could  just  take  the  whole  thing  out  of 
NASA's  budget,  the  whole  $10.5  billion, 
since  84  percent  of  their  budget  comes 
within  these  items  that  the  Senator 
has  in  her  amendment? 

Now,  the  Senator  would  not  like  it  if 
he  did  that,  would  she? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Is  the  Senator 
asking  a  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator a  question.  Would  the  Senator  like 
it  if  the  Director  of  OMB  decided  to 
take  this  whole  $10.5  billion  out  of  the 
NASA  budget  which  he  would  have  au- 
thority to  do  under  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  would  not  like 
it.  But  I  do  this  trusting  that  the  OMB 
Director,  whether  he  or  she  is  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican,  is  going  to  ad- 
minister this  fairly,  just  like  President 
Clinton  assumed  Leon  Panetta  would 
do  when  he  proposed  administrative 
cuts  in  an  Executive  order  earlier  this 
year. 

The  reason  I  went  this  route  instead 
of  rigid  across-the-board  cuts  is  be- 
cause I  could  not  get  good  numbers 
from  any  source — not  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  not  the  OMB,  not 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation— for 
exactly  how  we  could  get  to  the  $10.5 
billion  with  percentage  cuts.  So  I  opted 
to  do  what  I  thought  was  the  next  most 
reasonable  thing,  which  was  cut  a  dol- 
lar amount,  and  give  the  OMB  Director 
the  discretion  to  determine  how  it 
would  best  be  allocated.  I  have  all  the 
confidence  in  the  world  that  Mr.  Pa- 
netta will  not  take  it  out  of  one  agency 
in  some  sort  of  retribution. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, Mr.  President,  an  additional  ques- 
tion. If  the  Budget  Act  is  waived,  I  am 
probably  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  pay  for  the  repeal  of  the  retroactive 
taxes  by  terminating  the  space  station. 
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Will  the  Senator  support  that,  if  she 
does  not  win  on  this  one? 

(Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Madam  President, 
I  would  be  shocked  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  do  something  that  vin- 
dictive, in  retribution. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  Oh.  please.  Madam 
President,  give  me  a  break.  I  have  been 
trying  to  kill  that  space  station  for  5 
years  and  the  Senator  says  she  would 
be  shocked.  I  am  shameless  when  it 
comes  to  terminating  the  space  station 
to  reduce  spending. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Madam  President, 
I  have  eternal  faith  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  going  to  see  the  light 
someday  and  that  he  would  not  do  such 
a  terrible  thing. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
am  beyond  redemption  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  would  the  Senator  vote  for  that 
amendment? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Of  course  not. 
Madam  President. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  as  long  as  nobody 
can  really  pinpoint  the  actual  spending 
cuts  and  you  go  back  home  and  say,  I 
tried  to  cut  administrative  exF>enses;  it 
is  like  entitlements,  when  you  come  to 
the  specifics  of  cutting,  nobody  around 
here  can  find  it  in  their  heart  to  do  it. 
As  long  as  you  are  talking  about  things 
that  nobody  understands,  like  entitle- 
ments, or  administrative  expenses,  you 
can  hide  behind  that.  But  if  you  talk 
about  the  super  collider  or  the  space 
station  or  the  ballistic  missile  defense 
system  or  the  intelligence  budget  no- 
body wants  to  touch  them.  There  have 
been  17  amendments  offered  and  voted 
on  during  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  bills 
which  would  have  specifically  cut 
spending.  That  is  not  nearly  enough.  I 
offered  several  of  those  myself.  So  I  do 
not  yield  to  anybody  in  trying  to  get 
the  deficit  under  control. 

But  I  had  a  very  tough  time  getting 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  support  any 
of  them.  I  think  maybe  out  of  the  17. 
she  voted  for  4  of  the  amendments. 

So  I  would  think  that  everybody  in 
the  Senate  would  like  to  redeem  them- 
selves for  their  recent  shameless  vote 
on  the  space  station  and  just  take  it  all 
out  of  the  space  station  and  not  have 
to  worry  about  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

In  addition.  Madam  President,  this 
thing  is  hopelessly  unconstitutional.  It 
would  not  stand  up  for  2  seconds  in 
court.  The  House  has  to  originate  all 
tax  bills.  The  House  did  not  originate 
this.  It  is  going  nowhere.  Some  Mem- 
bers are  out  here  hoping  the  press  will 
pick  this  up  about  how  the  Senate 
voted  not  to  repeal  retroactive  taxes 
and  not  to  cut  administrative  expenses. 

The  interesting  question  about  this 
is,  what  is  this  exercise  in  cutting  the 
discretionary  spending  caps?  President 
Clinton  thought  of  this  a  long  time  be- 


fore the  Senator  from  Texas  did.  He  is 
trying  to  cut  $108  billion  as  part  of  the 
reinventing  government  initiative. 

But  here  we  are  out  here  talking 
about  something  that  is.  as  I  say.  hope- 
lessly unconstitutional,  very,  very  ar- 
cane, about  how  much  it  cuts  discre- 
tionary spending  caps,  and  what  is  it 
for?  The  richest  1  percent  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  nothing 
against  the  rich.  I  have  been  trying  to 
join  them  all  my  life.  I  wish  I  were  in 
that  top  bracket. 

I  never  will  forget  one  time  Griffin 
Bell,  who  was  Attorney  General  under 
Jimmy  Carter— a  wonderful  man,  one 
on  one — came  to  see  me  after  he  left  of- 
fice a  couple  years,  just  walked  in,  and 
I  said,  'Judge,  what  are  you  doing?" 
He  said,  'Trying  to  get  in  the  highest 
tax  bracket  I  can   " 

I  would  like  to  be  in  a  higher  tax 
bracket,  too.  If  I  were  in  that  1  percent 
category.  I  promise  you  I  would  not 
really  squawk  too  much  about  this. 
After  all.  we  are  trying  to  cut  the  defi- 
cit by.  depending  on  whose  figures  you 
use.  $440  to  $500  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  People  ought  to  be  standing  on 
their  feet  and  cheering. 

I  do  not  much  like  the  retroactive 
taxes.  But  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
made  a  point  a  while  ago  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional. The  Supreme  Court  has 
previously  ruled  on  that  issue.  Of 
course,  it  is  constitutional.  Senator 
Dole  led  the  fight  in  1982  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. Everybody  in  this  body,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  some  of  the  other  Senators 
who  came  here  this  year,  has  pre- 
viously voted  for  retroactive  provisions 
in  tax  bills.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
that.  It  is  constitutional. 

What  is  hopelessly  unconstitutional 
is  a  tax  bill  originating  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Constitution— if 
you  speak  the  mother  tongue.  Eng- 
lish—says all  revenue  bills  must  be 
originated  in  the  House.  So  why  are  we 
here?  Everybody  knows  why  we  are 
here. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
are  there  any  time  constraints  on  this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  no  time  constraints. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  not  use  much 
time  of  the  Senate.  It  is  getting  late. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend.  Senator 
Bumpers,  with  reference  to  discre- 
tionary spending  in  its  purest  sense- 
incidentally,  the  other  one  I  was  think- 
ing of  that  he  mentioned  is  college 
loans.  College  loans  are  mandatory. 
They  do  not  fit  in  discretionary  either. 
But  the  numbers  on  discretionary  are 
not  quite  as  bad  as  I  might  have  im- 
plied a  while  ago  in  concurring  that 
they  were  not  the  big  culprit  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  deficit.  They  definitely 
are  not.  But  just  to  put  the  right  num- 


bers in.  in  fiscal  year  1980,  it  was  $129 
billion.  In  1993,  it  is  $239  billion.  That  is 
not  a  gigantic  increase  over  13  years 
for  the  programs  that  really  make  up 
the  heart  of  what  we  appropriate  for. 
So  I  want  to  correct  that. 

Let  me  also  make  the  point  Xbout 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?> 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  kind  or 
crease  is  that  over  baseline?  MosiPpeo- 
ple  do  not  know  what  baseline  means. 
It  means  inflation.  What  kind  of  per- 
centage is  that  over  inflation? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  know.  The 
person  that  helps  me  with  this  got  it 
from  the  computer.  I  do  not  have  the 
baseline  numbers. 

My  guess  is — it  is  probably  about  cu- 
mulatively 36  percent,  40  percent  over 
baseline.  The  baseline  would  be  infla- 
tion only.  I  think  for  many  years  we 
had  inflation  plus  two  or  three.  Then 
we  came  down  to  inflation.  I  am  just 
guessing.  But  I  think  that  is  pretty 
close. 

Madam  President,  fellow  Senators, 
frankly,  I  do  not  like  to  cut  discre- 
tionary programs  to  pay  for  either  en- 
titlements or  reductions  in  the  tax 
take  of  the  country.  But  I  want  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  the  way  she  has  done  this.  First  of 
all,  she  has  taken  what  I  understand— 
she  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado, 
Senator  Hank  Brown,  has  on  a  number 
of  occasions  asked  the  Senate  to  reduce 
discretionary  spending  and  he  has  been 
very  precise.  He  has  actually  taken 
named  accounts  within  the  OMB's 
processes  of  managing  the  bureauc- 
racy, such  as  travel  and  transportation 
of  persons.  That  is  an  account.  It  is  ac- 
count No.  21;  such  things  as  printing 
and  reproduction,  that  is  an  account, 
account  No.  24.  She  has  taken  a  num- 
ber of  those  and  said,  cut  those  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  $3  billion 
plus  that  she  needs  each  year.  So  it  is 
very  precise.  If  it  were  to  become  law. 
that  is  the  only  thing  the  0MB  Direc- 
tor could  cut.  She  has  not  found  a  way. 
nor  did  she  desire.  I  assume,  to  say 
that  for  each  and  every  Department  it 
would  be  exactly  that  amount  because 
maybe  they  would  find  that  even  trans- 
portation of  persons  was  more  needed 
in  one  Department  than  it  is  in  an- 
other. So  she  did  not  choose  to  save 
each  one  exactly  the  same  amount.  So 
I  compliment  her  for  that. 

The  other  interesting  thing  that  she 
did.  and  we  are  having  trouble  with  it 
here  today,  is  to  reduce  the  caps.  I  do 
not  intend  to  bring  back  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent amendments  that  have  been  of- 
fered to  cut  the  budget.  I  think  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  knows  my  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  he  asked  me  on  the  floor 
when  he  had  the  space  program  up.  And 
he  said,  'Senator,  if  this  was  to  actu- 
ally  reduce  the  caps  so  that  we  are 
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really  saving  money,  would  you  vote 
for  it?"  Then  he  said,  "I'll  put  that  in 
my  amendment."  It  is  in  there.  I  said, 
of  course,  I  will  not  because  I  am  not 
choosing  that  as  a  priority  to  cut. 

But  the  point  is  many  cuts  are  of- 
fered on  the  floor.  Some  prevail  and 
some  do  not.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
super  collider  prevailed.  Senator  Bump- 
ers tried  for  a  long  time.  He  is  deserv- 
ing of  some  of  the  credit,  if  he  wants  it. 
and  I  assume  he  does.  But  essentially  if 
you  do  not  lower  the  cap  by  the 
amount  chat  you  cut,  you  have  not  re- 
duced the  deficit  by  one  penny. 

Let  me  make  sure  that  everybody 
has  that.  The  caps  sit  out  here  as  the 
obligation  limitation.  You  cannot  ex- 
ceed that.  But  never  do  we  come  in 
under  it.  So  whenever  you  have  a  cap, 
you  fill  the  whole  cup.  and  you  spend 
right  up  to  the  cap.  And  I  am  not  criti- 
cal of  that.  I  am  just  saying  that  it  is 
the  discipline. 

If  you  come  along  and  say.  well.  I 
want  to  take  $12  billion  out  for  the 
space  program,  and  you  succeed,  have 
you  cut  the  deficit?  Zero,  unless  you 
can  say  to  your  constituents  they  will 
not  spend  it  somewhere  else.  Right? 
Because  they  will.  Is  anybody  telling 
this  Senate  when  the  superconducting 
super  collider  was  dismantled  that 
after  the  first  year  we  have  to  spend 
$600  million  to  undo  it.  and  get  every- 
thing set  up,  pay  the  people,  all  the 
things  you  have  to  do  to  terminate. 
But  the  very  next  year  when  you  are 
through  with  that,  all  that  money  you 
projected  to  come  out  of  that  program, 
the  superconducting  super  collider, 
will  it  reduce  the  caps  one  penny?  The 
answer  is  no,  unless  we  do.  So  what 
will  it  go  for?  The  reason  I  do  not  vote 
to  terminate  it  is  because  the  money  is 
going  to  be  spent  for  something  else, 
and  I  choose  the  super  collider  over  a 
myriad  of  programs  that  I  am  not  so 
sure  inure  to  our  long-range  invest- 
ments for  our  people  and  do  not  inure 
to  our  gaining  jobs  of  high  quality  in 
the  future  because  of  technology  ad- 
vances. 

This  Senator  has  not  done  that.  She 
said  cut  this  out  and  lower  the  caps  by 
an  amount  that  equals  what  you  or- 
dered to  be  cut. 

Frankly,  we  can  talk  all  we  want 
about  whether  she  is  lowering  the  caps 
by  $3  billion  a  year  cumulatively— per- 
haps that  is  the  word  we  ought  to  add 
every  time  we  speak  of  it — $3  billion  a 
year  cumulatively  until  you  get  to  $9 
billion.  That  is  what  the  amount  says. 
So  you  take  it  down  three,  you  lever 
the  three  and  add  to  it,  that  is  accumu- 
lating the  two  and  in  the  third  year 
you  do  the  same,  and  it  is  nine.  That 
means  you  have  said  we  are  taking  out 
$3  billion  a  year  each.  Each  year  it  is  $3 
billion  in  new  cuts  in  travel,  rental 
payment,  printing,  consulting,  sup- 
plies, and  material. 

Have  I  expressed  what  the  Senator 
intended  correctly? 


Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  You  bet.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Having  said  that,  I 
want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  retro- 
activity. 

The  last  time  statements  were  made 
on  the  floor  that  every  one  knows  that 
retroactive  taxes  are  legal  and  con- 
stitutional. I  had  the  occasion  to  hear 
that  from  that  chair,  from  the  lips  of 
the  majority  leader.  Frankly.  I  made  a 
mistake.  I  was  not  part  of  that  debate. 
I  could  have  stood  up  and  said:  Mr.  Ma- 
jority Leader,  are  you  aware  that — and 
I  could  have  named  a  case — there  was  a 
case  on  appeal  before  the  Supreme 
Court  right  then,  and  there  is  today, 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of 
retroactive  taxes? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  agreed  to  hear  a  case  from  a 
circuit  court  that  indeed  ruled  that  a 
retroactive  tax  under  the  right  set  of 
circumstances  was  unconstitutional. 
One  could  say  that  court  is  a  renegade 
court,  although  it  is  not  one  to  be 
taken  lightly,  and  no  one  calls  that  cir- 
cuit a  renegade  court.  The  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit ruled  under  certain  circumstances 
a  retroactive  estate  tax  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
that  case  before  it. 

In  fact,  the  reason  I  know  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  filing  an  amicus  brief.  I  am 
the  lead  Senator  on  it,  and  many  are 
going  to  sign  it.  urging  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  find  a  very  precise  retro- 
active estate  tax  unconstitutional.  I 
am  not  going  to  get  into  how  you  make 
it  precise,  but  the  point  of  it  all  is  that 
if  you  do  not  put  the  taxpaying  Amer- 
ican public  on  notice  in  a  timely  man- 
ner that  Congress  is  going  to  make  a 
tax  effective  retroactively  and  the  case 
is  very,  very  close  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Court  is  going  to  rule  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional for  any  period  of  time 
longer  than  the  time  when  Congress 
was  put  on  notice  and  actually  told  the 
American  public  this  might  occur. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  been  around 
here  a  bit,  you  might  remember  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  the  past  10  or  12  years, 
has  occasionally,  in  the  middle  of  a 
prolonged  debate  on  taxes,  sent  a  letter 
to  certain  people  setting  forth  the  ex- 
pected effective  dates  in  order  to  make 
it  public  and  spread  it  on  the  record, 
saying  we  are  contemplating  such  and 
such. 

So  the  point  of  it  is,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  agreed  to  hear  the  Carlton 
versus  the  United  States  of  America 
case,  challenging  the  1986  retroactive 
estate  tax  changes  as  unconstitutional. 
The  Ninth  Circuit  is  the  one  that  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  taxpayers  and  struck 
down  a  retroactive  estate  tax  change. 
This  case  is  important  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  1986  tax  provision  in- 
volved in  the  Carlton  case,  but  it  will 
likely  be  determinative  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  President  Clinton's 
retroactive  tax  increase  for  individ- 
uals, trusts  and  estates. 


The  importance  of  the  Carlton  case 
has  prompted  me,  as  I  indicated  a  while 
ago,  to  read  the  briefs  a.nd  to  go  on  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  in  that  case.  I  urge 
that  my  fellow  Senators  look  at  it  and 
join  me.  Clearly,  it  is  a  case  in  1986 
where  the  estate  taxes  appear  to  this 
Senator  to  be  not  only  unfair  but 
grossly  unfair  and  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional as  violating  the  due  process 
clause.  And  I  think  the  Supreme  Court 
will  interpret  the  due  process  clause  in 
a  way  that  tells  Congress  they  have 
gone  too  far. 

It  is  always  unwise  to.  predict  the 
reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court.  None- 
theless, I  am  going  to  suggest  several 
reasons  why  the  Court  wants  to  revisit 
retroactivity. 

I  am  going  to  stop  for  a  moment.  I  al- 
luded a  while  ago  to  the  majority  lead- 
er speaking  from  the  same  position  on 
the  floor  that  my  good  friend  Senator 
Bumpers  spoke  from  when  he  said  that 
everybody  knows  that  retroactive 
taxes  are  not  unconstitutional,  and  ev- 
erybody except  brand  new  Senators 
have  voted  for  it.  When  the  majority 
leader  made  that  statement,  I  walked 
up  here  and  I  did  not  state  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  openly,  but  I.  said, 
Mr.  Majority  Leader,  there  is  a  case 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
knew  about  it.  I  had  this  very  same 
brief  in  front  of  me,  and  I  said  the  case 
is  Carlton  versus  The  United  States 
and  the  Ninth  Circuit  has  ruled  a  retro- 
active tax  increase  unconstitutional. 

Some  have  said  that  it  is  so  clear  cut 
that  any  retroactive  tax  increase  is 
constitutional,  you  should  not  be  argu- 
ing about  it.  I  submit  it  is  a  very  close 
question  as  to  whether  this  Supreme 
Court  is  going  to  rule  that  the  1986  es- 
tate tax,  retroactive  in  nature,  is  con- 
stitutional. I  think  they  will  say  it  is 
not.  It  is  an  equally  close  call  with  ref- 
erence to  some  of  these  taxes,  not  all  of 
them,  depending  upon  when  the  public 
had  notice.  That  was  certainly  not 
from  the  original  time  you  put  it  into 
effect,  namely  January  1  of  this  year. 

So  for  those  who  say— I  will  not 
quote  further  but  the  majority  leader 
said  it  is  settled  in  that  regard  and 
that  every  Senator,  without  exception, 
knows  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Every  single  one  knows  that 
it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  submit  that  every  one  does  not 
know  it.  Every  one  could  not  know  it, 
because  it  is  not  true.  So  every  one 
could  not  possibly  know  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  overstate  the  case. 
It  is  a  very  close  question.  I  think  the 
Carlton  case  is  a  better  case  than  this 
one.  but  clearly  both  have  very  strong 
qualities  of  no  notice  whatsoever  to 
cause  anybody  to  change  their  behav- 
ior. And  then  in  the  imposition  of  the 
tax.  they  have  found  due  process  is  not 
quite  measured  up  to  in  that  manner. 

There  is  another  case,  Licari  versus 
Commissioner,  which  supports  con- 
stitutional  retroactivity.   It  is  also  a 
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Ninth  Circuit  case.  And  they  are  going 
to  be  up  there  as  twin  tigers  fighting 
for  the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
we  will  see  in  the  not-too-distant  fu- 
ture who  wins. 

There  are  some  other  issues  I  wanted 
to  raise  with  reference  to  the  due  proc- 
ess clause.  I  might  mention  there  is  an- 
other part  of  the  Constitution  that 
they  use  also  in  these  cases,  the  ex  post 
facto  law,  which  works  its  way  into 
this  due  process  clause,  being  the  one 
that  is  a  little  easier  to  understand  in 
a  generic  way. 

There  are  other  cases  involved,  and  I 
am  going  to  put  them  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Retroactive  Tax  Increases  and  the 
constttution 

First,  quite  obviously,  the  Supreme  Court 
feels  compelled  to  speak  again  on  the  issue. 
Agreeing  to  hear  the  Carlton  case  means  that 
the  Court  has  something  it  wants  to  say  on 
the  subject. 

Agreeing  to  hear  the  case  is  a  development 
which  contradicts  statements  made  on  the 
Senate  noor  recently  about  the  iron-clad 
constitutionality  of  retroactive  tax  in- 
creases. 

On  August  6,  1993.  when  Congress  debated 
the  constitutionality  of  retroactive  tax  in- 
creases contained  in  the  1993  tax  bill  con- 
ference report.  Leader  Mitchell  said: 

■"It  has  been  settled  law  in  America  for 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  that 
retroactive  changes  in  tax  law  are  constitu- 
tional. There  is  not  a  single  legal  basis,  there 
is  not  a  single  constitutional  basis  that  sup- 
ports the  contention  of  this  point  [of  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  Clinton  tax  increases] 
*  *  ••' 

"Every  single  Senator,  everyone,  without 
exception  knows  that  it  is  not  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution— every  single  one." 

Chairman  Moynihan  said: 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  disposed  of  the 
matter  in  the  most  explicit  terms  and  within 
the  time  in  which  I  have  served  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee." 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the 
constitutional  matter  *  *  *" 

If  the  "crystal  clear  constitutionality 
crowd"  were  correct,  there  would  be  little 
reason— no  reason— for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
hear  yet  another  retroactivity  case. 

Of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  could  merely 
want  to  overrule  one  renegade  Circuit.  But 
one  aberrant  decision  isn't  usually  the  stuff 
that  gets  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  9th  Circuit  isn't  even  a  consistent  ren- 
egade. It  has  applied  the  same  "tax  def- 
erence" doctrine  and  come  to  opposite  re- 
sults in  two  recent  cases: 

Carlton  holding  for  the  taxpayer  and  hold- 
ing retroactive  tax  changes  unconstitu- 
tional: and 

Lican  V.  Commissiorier  supporting  constitu- 
tional retroactivity. 

Perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  has  something 
entirely  different  on  its  mind. 

Certainly  the  Court's  decision  to  hear  the 
case  suggests  that  it  is  not  happy  about 
something. 

Perhaps  it  is  unhappy  with  its  past  pro- 
nouncements. 

In  deciding  to  hear  the  Carlton  case,  the 
Court  could  be  signaling  that  it  wants  to  up- 
date the  law  in  view  of  recent  Congressional 
abuse. 


the  facts  surrounding  the  1993  tax 
increase 

During  the  campaign.  Bill  Clinton  prom- 
ised middle  class  tax  cuts  and  raising  taxes 
on  the  wealthy. 

There  was  never  any  mention  of  increasing 
the  tax  rates  on  trusts  set  up  for  persons  who 
are  disabled  or  mentally  ill. 

The  facts  are  these.  The  Administration 
first  proposed  the  retroactive  tax  increase  on 
February  25.  1993. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about 
the  upper  Income  tax  increases.  During  the 
early  summer,  when  the  Senate  vas  consid- 
ering the  bill,  news  reports  stated  that  the 
rate  Increase  would  be  effective  July  1.  1993. 

Notice  of  a  rate  Increase  for  estate  and  gift 
taxes  was  only  first  proposed  on  February  25. 
1993. 

No  one  who  died  between  January  1.  1993 
and  February  25.  1993  had  constructive  notice 
of  the  proposed  change. 

The  Act  did  not  become  law  until  August 
10.  1993. 

President  Clinton  campaigned  that  he 
wouldn't  raise  taxes  on  anyone  earning  less 
than  $200,000.  yet  in  the  bill  the  President 
signed  this  summer,  tax  bracket  increases 
begin  for  trusts  above  income  of  $1,500. 

This  isn't  really  a  tax  on  trusts.  It  is  a  tax 
on  people  who  are  mentally  ill  and  people 
with  disabilities.  It  is  a  tax  on  their  living 
allowances.  It  is  also  a  tax  on  education. 

Under  the  old  law.  taxable  trusts  for  col- 
lege or  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  a 
person  who  is  disabled  or  suffers  from  a  men- 
tal illness  paid  a  top  rate  of  31  percent  on 
taxable  income  of  more  than  $11,250.  That 
was  quite  steep. 

But  under  the  Administration  bill  that 
passed  it  became  much,  much  worse.  They 
would  pay  39  6  percent  on  income  of  more 
than  $7,500. 

This  means  that  a  very  small  trust  under 
prior  law  with  income  of  $3,750  would  have 
paid  $562  in  federal  income  taxes.  Under  the 
new  law,  the  trust  would  pay  $862— a  53  per- 
cent increase. 

Under  the  new  tax  law.  trusts  would  pay  31 
percent  on  income  between  $3,500  and  $5,500: 
36  percent  on  income  over  $5,500.  and  10  sur- 
charge on  income  over  $7,500  leading  to  a 
marginal  rate  of  39.6  percent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  conclude  by 
merely  saying  that  the  issue  is  one  of 
fairness.  Certainly,  one  can  come  to 
the  floor  and  obfuscate  the  facts  by 
talking  about  the  rich,  by  talking 
about  holding  something  up  that  is  not 
for  the  rich,  and  because  you  are  trying 
to  push  something  for  the  rich.  But  let 
me  tell  you,  the  American  people  may 
be  concerned  about  the  rich  versus  the 
poor,  and  the  rich  get  too  much  and 
the  poor  do  not  get  enough.  But  they 
are  almost  in  one  harmonious  voice  in 
disagreement  with  a  country  and  a 
Government  that  taxes  anybody. 

You  can  go  look  at  the  polls.  Nobody 
during  that  retroactivity  debate,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes 
in  that  tax  package — it  garnered  more 
national  opposition  to  that  tax  pack- 
age and  reconciliation  than  any  other 
single  provision.  In  fact,  it  was  so  vital 
at  one  point  that  even  on  that  side, 
they  wanted  to  find  a  way  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Guess  what  they  did?  Those  in  the 
back  room  writing  it  thought  they  got 
rid  of  it  by  making  it  easier.  They  said 
it  will  not  have  to  be  paid  all  at  once. 


You  can  have  3  years  to  pay  the  retro- 
active amount  that  you  owe.  To  me, 
that  is  an  admission  that  the  retro- 
active tax  increase  is  harsh  and  oppres- 
sive and  violates  due  process.  The  in- 
stallment payments  do  not  remedy  the 
constitutional  challenge  that  I  have 
just  described.  And,  essentially,  I  do 
not  believe  it  escapes  the  ire  of  the 
American  people  in  being  opposed  to 
retroactive  taxation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Madam  President, 
I  will  close  at  this  time.  I  understand 
that  we  are  going  to  come  back  tomor- 
row to  finish  this  amendment,  plus  sev- 
eral others.  I  would  like  to  reserve  an 
hour  tomorrow  for  other  people  to  be 
able  to  finish  speaking  who  were  not 
here  today  and  to  be  able  to  closing  ar- 
gument. 

To  close  today,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
think  that  this  amendment  is  about  a 
fundamental  issue  of  fairness.  675,000 
people — mostly  small  business  people — 
were  hit  right  between  the  eyes  with  a 
tax  that  they  did  not  expect.  These  are 
the  people  that  create  the  new  jobs  in 
our  country.  Madam  President,  if  we 
will  play  fair,  do  not  change  the  rules 
in  the  middle  of  the  game,  and  let  the 
small  business  people  prepare  next  year 
for  the  higher  taxes,  the  small  business 
people  will  be  able  to  end  this  year  in 
a  reasonable  manner.  They  will  be  able 
to  then  put  the  money  that  they  saved, 
which  is  $10  billion,  back  into  their 
businesses,  creating  new  jobs,  training 
new  people,  investing  in  new  equip- 
ment, and  buying  new  inventory.  That 
is  what  they  will  do  with  this  money. 
The  money  will  flow  back  into  the 
economy.  The  $10  billion  will  create 
new  jobs,  and  it  will  keep  more  people 
from  going  into  unemployment  lines. 

So  I  hope  we  will  adopt  my  amend- 
ment. If  we  do,  I  know  the  bill  will 
pass.  I  know  we  will  work  out  our  dif- 
ferences with  the  House.  We  will  do 
what  is  right  for  the  unemployed  and 
for  the  small  business  people,  who  are 
the  people  that  can  keep  more  workers 
from  being  unemployed,  and  who,  hope- 
fully, will  not  have  to  lay  off  people  be- 
cause they  were  not  able  to  plan  for  a 
retroactive  tax  increase. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  this  de- 
bate tomorrow.  I  hope  that  when  we 
vote,  the  Senate  will  do  the  right  thing 
and  the  best  thing  for  our  unemployed 
people,  for  our  workers,  and  for  the 
businesses  of  America  who  are  the  en- 
gines that  drive  this  economy.  It  is 
they  alone  who  will  create  the  real  jobs 
that  are  the  permanent  jobs  that  will 
get  this  country  going  again. 

Thank  you.  Madam  President,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
will  be  relatively  brief.' I  suppose  we 
have  had  about  all  the  debate  we  are 
going  to  have  this  evening  on  this.  I 
want  to  touch  on  several  items,  but  I 
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would  like  to  touch  on  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Texas  made  last. 

Let  me  say  I  think  this  debate  is  a 
very  healthy  thing,  a  give  and  take.  It 
is  a  tragedy  that  we  do  not  really  de- 
bate as  a  parliamentary  body,  but, 
hopefully,  people  watching  on  the  tele- 
vision set  are  deriving  some  benefit 
from  the  debate. 

I  have  the  utmost  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  affection  for  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  So  this  is  a  debate  in  what 
I  think  is  the  very  best  tradition  of  the 
Senate.  When  I  question  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  I  want  her  to  know  it  is  a 
genuine  question  about  the  amend- 
ment. Having  said  that,  I  think  the 
amendment  is  poorly  crafted. 

But  to  go  on,  the  last  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  made  dealt  with  small 
business.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
would  not  be  aware  of  this,  perhaps,  be- 
cause she  was  not  here  at  the  time.  But 
for  many,  many  years  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment used  to  lease  its  Federal  lands  for 
oil  and  gas  drilling  by  lottery.  You 
would  send  $10  in  with  your  name.  If 
they  drew  your  name  out  of  the  squir- 
rel cage,  you  got  so  many  acres.  All 
you  had  to  do  is  pay  SI  an  acre  and  ask 
for  it.  It  could  be  a  bonanza.  It  could  be 
worth  billions.  You  got  it  for  $1  an  acre 
if  you  pulled  it  out  of  the  squirrel  cage 
lottery.  Actually,  the  lottery  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Nobody  ever  paid  attention 
to  that. 

When  I  found  out  we  were  leasing 
land  worth  billions  of  dollars  a  year  to 
retirees  in  Florida,  whoever  wanted  to 
send  the  $10  in  and  get  their  name  put 
in  the  squirrel  cage,  I  found  that  bi- 
zarre. 

It  took  me  8  years,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, to  stop  it.  Does  the  Senator  know 
why?  Every  time  I  came  to  the  floor  to 
raise  that  amendment,  opponents  ral- 
lied in  the  name  of  the  mom  and  pop 
operators.  Others  were  not  even  bid- 
ding on  the  land.  Exxon  was  not  bid- 
ding on  it.  Nobody  was  bidding  on  it.  It 
was  people  who  like  to  gamble.  If  they 
happen  to  win  in  the  lottery,  they  turn 
around  and  sublease  it  to  some  mom 
and  pop  operation. 

The  reason  they  fought  it  tooth  and 
toenail  Is  that  they  did  not  have  to  bid 
on  the  lands  on  a  competitive  basis.  I 
said  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  when  I  was  Governor  of  my 
State.  I  assumed  if  we  did  not  do  every- 
thing by  competitive  bidding,  I  would 
wind  up  in  the  slammer.  I  get  up  here 
and  find  out  they  do  not  do  anything 
by  competitive  bidding. 

It  took  8  years  because  the  little 
mom  and  pop  operators  used  that  spec- 
ter. As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee. 
I  am  a  former  small  businessperson 
who  put  in  16  hours  a  day  7  days  a  week 
for  years  trying  to  keep  from  going 
under  and  keep  bread  on  the  table  for 
my  wife  and  three  children. 

But  I  can  tell  the  Senator  this  bill  is 
not  relevant  at  all  to  small  businesses. 


I  am  talking  about  the  tax  bill.  At 
least  I  do  not  think  it  is.  You  have  to 
have  a  gross  income  of  $180,000  before 
that,  tax  bill  affects  you. 

That  may  be  small  by  some  stand- 
ards, but  $180,000—1  forget  what  our 
salary  is  here,  but  it  is  a  handsome  sal- 
ary. It  is  more  than  I  was  ever  paid.  I 
tell  you  something:  If  I  wind  up  in  that 
36-percent  category,  I  am  going  to  be 
just  like  Judge  Bell  was.  I  will  be  tick- 
led to  death.  I  am  trying  to  get  in  the 
highest  tax  bracket  I  could  get  into. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Let  me  just  on 
that  one  point  say  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  make  here,  that  $133,000,  or 
whatever  it  is,  is  a  very  different  thing, 
as  the  Senator  knows  as  a  former  small 
businessperson,  because  even  after  the 
small  business  person  takes  all  of  her 
deductions,  that  $133,000  is  not  just 
ready  cash.  When  she  pays  back  the 
loans  that  she  probably  had  to  take  out 
to  finance  her  small  business,  the  prin- 
cipal comes  from  after-tax  dollars.  You 
do  not  get  to  deduct  that  principal.  So 
if  you  have  $30,000  or  $50,000  that  you 
are  paying  interest  on,  it  comes  out  of 
that  profit. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  do  you  differen- 
tiate, if  I  may  ask,  between  that  and 
my  paying  on  my  house?  I  do  not  get  to 
deduct  the  principal  on  my  House,  but 
the  value  of  my  house  has  gone  up. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  The  Senator  and  I 
both  have  been  small  business  people. 
We  both  have  struggled  to  reduce  costs 
and  make  ends  meet,  and  we  both  have 
succeeded  in  small  business.  The  rea- 
son we  have  succeeded  is  that  we  take 
the  after-tax  dollars  and  put  them  back 
into  the  business. 

What  the  Senator  and  I  are  making 
now  is  different.  They  are  walk-away 
dollars.  The  Senator  does  have  to  pay 
the  mortgage  on  his  home  and  he  prob- 
ably has  to  have  two  because  he  lives 
in  Washington  as  well  as  in  Arkansas. 
But  that  is  not  money  that  he  is  plow- 
ing back  into  a  business  that  is  going 
to  create  new  jobs. 

That  is  the  differentiation  that  I 
want  to  make  because  I  do  think  we 
are  talking  about  small  business  here. 
I  am  sincere  about  that.  I  do  think 
that  the  retroactive  tax  increase  hurts 
small  business  people  more  than  the 
rest  of  us  right  now  in  America. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  she  is 
absolutely  right  about  one  thing. 
Small  is  a  relative  term.  Small  is  like 
beauty.  It  is  in  eye  of  the  beholder.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  has  all 
kinds  of  criteria  as  to  what  is  small 
and  what  is  not.  What  they  consider 
small  in  one  industry  is  quite  different 
from  what  they  consider  small  in  an- 
other. Some  people  can  have  as  many 
as  500  employees  and  still  be  considered 
small  by  SBA  standards. 


But  I  am  talking  about  a  hardware  or 
furniture  dealer  with  five  employees 
who  has  a  very  tough  time  meeting 
payroll.  I  tell  you  no  true  small  busi- 
ness out  there  is  going  to  be  affected 
by  this  bill.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
the  retroactive  part  of  this  is  really 
principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich- 
est 1  percent  of  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try. As  I  say,  I  do  not  have  anything 
against  them.  I  do  not  like  the  retro- 
active tax  increase  either,  and  I  would 
like  to  figure  out  a  way  to  change  it. 

The  Senator  knows  I  would  divinely 
wish  I  could  take  it  out  of  the  space 
station,  kill  the  space  station  and  do 
something  meritorious  at  the  same 
time.  I  may  offer  that.  I  do  not  have 
much  hopes  of  winning.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  has  much  hopes  of  winning 
on  her  amendment  either. 

I   talked   about   the   unconstitution- 
ality of  the  amendment.  I  was  sorry 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  left  be- 
cause— is  the  Senator  a  lawyer? 
Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Yes. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  has  read 
the  Constitution  many  times.  And  the 
Constitution  says  that  all  revenue  rais- 
ers, all  tax  bills  have  to  originate  in 
the  House. 
Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that? 
Mrs.    HUTCHISON.    Absolutely.    And 
the  Senator  and  I  know,  if  he  would  let 
me  respond,  that  if  this  amendment  is 
passed,  we  will  work  it  out  between  the 
Houses,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  help 
the    unemployed    and    help    the    small 
businesses     keep    more     people     from 
being  unemployed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  Senator 
think  she  can  say  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
whoops,  we  slipped;  we  passed  a  tax  bill 
over  in  the  Senate,  but  it  is  OK  with 
you,  Mr.  Chairman?  He  will  levitate 
through  the  top  of  this  building. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  With  all  respect,  I 
think  we  passed  an  unconstitutional 
bill  on  August  6,  but  we  just  went  right 
ahead  and  did  it.  Now  I  am  trying  to 
correct  that.  I  think  we  will  certainly 
be  able  to  get  the  House,  if  we  pass  this 
amendment,  to  pass  this  as  original 
legislation,  and  I  think  we  will  do  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  I  really  do.  I  have 
seen  it  happen  many  times  in  many 
stranger  ways,  and  I  have  only  been 
here  5  months. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  if 
I  might  just  direct  a  couple  of  other 
points  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  about 
her  amendment. 

First  of  all,  she  agrees  with  me  that 
her  amendment  provides  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  establish  obligation  lim- 
its for  each  agency  and  department  in 
order  to  carry  out  provisions  of  this 
section. 

In  answer  to  a  question  previously, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  said  to  me, 
yes,  these  cuts  will  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 
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Now.  as  I  say.  I  consider  that  a  rath- 
er dangerous  precedent  to  just  turn 
this  over  to  a  bureaucrat  downtown  to 
say  who  is  going  to  get  cut. 

For  example,  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment lists  eight  categories  of  some- 
thing called  object  classes. 

Madam  President.  I  daresay  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  never  heard 
that  term  in  her  life.  I  have  been  here 
19  years.  I  have  never  heard  that  term 
in  my  life,  but  that  is  what  it  says — ob- 
ject classes. 

And  then,  under  a  vague  category  of 
other  services,  object  class  25.2.  hos- 
pital care  and  premiums  on  insurance. 
Now,  hospital  care  for  whom?  Whose 
hospital  care  are  we  going  to  cut.  Sen- 
ator? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Senator,  I  do  not 
know  what  that  particular  hospital 
care  item  is.  But  that  is  the  great  part 
of  this  amendment.  There  are  many  op- 
tions that  an  agency  head  has  to 
choose  from,  and  that  is  why  I  put  all 
of  the  object  classes  in  so  that  you 
could  choose  between  travel,  move- 
ment of  things,  utilities,  maybe  office 
rent,  maybe  he  can  cut  down  on  the  of- 
fice space,  maybe  he  could  cut  down  on 
the  supplies,  maybe  he  could  use  fewer 
pencils  so  that  the  workers  of  America 
would  be  able  to  have  their  jobs  be- 
come more  steady. 

I  do  not  know  what  every  category  of 
other  services  is,  but  I  know  that  it  in- 
cludes stenographic  contracts;  it  in- 
cludes outside  contracts  of  any  kind.  I 
think  what  is  so  good  about  this 
amendment  is  that  it  allows  an  agency 
head  to  choose. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Senator  men- 
tioned that  we  do  not  want  to  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  here  of  giving  the 
0MB  Director  this  discretion.  I  have 
from  the  Federal  Register  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  February  10,  1993.  He  says: 
"The  0MB  director  shall  review  agency 
requests  for  administrative  expenses 
and  shall  ensure  that  all  agency  re- 
quests for  such  expenses  are  reduced  to 
the  level  that  he  has  asked  that  they 
be  reduced." 

He  gives  the  0MB  Director  the  dis- 
cretion. So  it  is  not  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent I  am  setting.  I  am  trying  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  OMB  Di- 
rector so  that  he  can  have  a  little  bit 
of  leeway. 

But  I  do  not  think  he  is  going  to 
abuse  that  power.  And  I  think  you  are 
friends  with  him  and  you  would  not 
think  so  either. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  You  talk  about  the 
good  things  about  this  amendment. 
One  of  the  bad  things  is  the  Senator 
cannot  explain  to  me  about  hospital 
care  and  insurance  premiums.  Whose 
insurance  premiums  are  going  to  be 
cut,  and  what  does  that  mean  to  their 
hospital  health  care? 

How  would  you  like  to  wake  up  down 
there  and  you  got  a  nice  policy  and  all 
of  a  sudden  OMB  says  we  are  going  to 


cut  the  amount  of  insurance  premiums 
we  can  pay  an  organization,  and  end  up 
realizing  they  have  very  little. 

You  have  a  lot  more  confidence  in 
the  OMB  Director  than  I  do,  and  he  is 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Here  are  some  of 
the  categories:  other  services,  repairs 
and  alterations,  storage  and  mainte- 
nance, auditing,  typing  and  steno- 
graphic service  contracts. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Senator,  let  me  in- 
terrupt you.  I  am  familiar  with  that 
list  you  have  in  your  amendment.  I  am 
talking  about  object  classes,  which  is 
what  you  say  in  your  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  would  just  bear  with 
me  for  a  moment,  here  is  what  it  says. 
This  is  on  page  5.  section  (c). 

Definition  For  purposes  of  this  section  ex- 
penses means  the  object  classes  identified  by 
OMB  in  object  classes  21-26  as  follows. 

And  you  list  all  of  those  things.  But 
listed  in  there  is  also  other  services. 
That  is  what  I  am  talking  about  to 
some  extent  here,  because  under  that, 
you  find  hospital  care,  you  find  insur- 
ance premiums,  you  find  one-third  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  health 
care  spending  is  in  that  category. 

Does  the  Senator  intend  to  cut  VA 
hospital  care? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  What  if  the  Director 
of  OMB  decides  to  cut  that? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  There  will  be  no 
program  cuts.  And  I  am  giving  the 
head  of  every  agency  the  right  to  not 
only  cut  the  other  services  category, 
that  is,  one  out  of  seven  or  eight  cat- 
egories— but  to  cut  within  the  other 
services  category,  where  there  are  a 
myriad  of  options  from  which  the  agen- 
cy head  can  choose. 

Maybe  some  agencies  also  will  be 
able  to  cut  back  on  health  care  pre- 
miums because  they  have  fewer  em- 
ployees. But  that  is  probably  not  going 
to  be  their  priority,  and  it  is  not  re- 
quired by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  You  only  give  the 
agency  heads  that  right  after  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  has  set  the  limit.  Within 
that  limit,  yes,  they  can  decide  where 
they  want  to  cut. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  That  is  right,  and 
it  should  be  about  2  percent  of  all  of 
these  categories  put  together. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  keeps 
coming  back  to  2  percent.  Your  amend- 
ment does  not  mention  2  percent  any- 
where. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  No.  but  that  is 
what  it  would  come  out  to  be  in  an 
evenhanded  approach,  and  I  think  the 
OMB  Director  would  have  an  even- 
handed  approach. 


Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Sometimes  you 
just  have  to  have  faith  in  the  ap- 
pointees at  that  high  a  level,  that  he 
knows  where  the  discretion  is  and  he  is 
going  to  be  evenhanded.  And  if  he  is 
not.  he  is  going  to  pay  a  price.  So  I 
have  total  confidence  that  Mr.  Panetta 
will  be  able  to  do  that. 

This  amendment  is  about  creating  ef- 
ficiency in  government.  It  is  doing  ex- 
actly what  a  business  would  do.  and 
that  is  to  review  the  overhead  cat- 
egories, and  to  decide  what  the  prior- 
ities are.  Maybe  we  can  wait  to  fix  that 
piece  of  equipment  or  maybe  we  can- 
not; or  maybe  we  are  not  going  to  send 
as  many  employees  to  seminars  this 
year.  Maybe  we  are  going  to  send  one 
instead  of  five,  and  that  one  is  going  to 
come  back  and  train  the  others. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  cuts  that  will 
be  allowed.  But  the  agency  head  has 
the  choices. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  OMB  has  gutted 
them.  They  have  the  discretion  to  de- 
cide where  they  wanted  to  be  gutted 
least. 

But  under  the  other  services  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  you  have  other 
services,  and  that  includes  repairs  and 
alterations,  and  these  are  listed  as  ob- 
ligations for  repairs  and  alterations  to 
buildings,  bridges  or  viaducts,  vessels, 
equipment,  and,  "like  items  when  done 
by  contracts." 

Now.  that  is  what  it  says.  Now  what 
if  the  Director  of  OMB  says,  you  know. 
I  do  not  care  too  much  for  Senator 
Hutchison  and  Senator  Gramm.  I  think 
we  will  get  into  some  of  these  projects, 
you  know,  the  Highway  Transportation 
Department.  That  is  discretionary,  I 
think,  and  they  could  get  hit.  He  could 
decide  to  take  it  all  out  of  that  if  he 
wanted  to.  if  there  was  enough  there. 
What  if  he  decides  to  pick  all  those 
projects  you  have  in  Texas?  You  would 
not  like  that. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  He  would  not  be 
able  to  do  that.  We  are  talking  admin- 
istrative costs  here.  We  are  not  talking 
about  any  grants  or  programs. 

And  I  know  that  the  OMB  Director 
would  not  do  that  anyway. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  You  refer  to  pro- 
grams. OMB  cannot  cut  programs,  but 
under  programs  there  are  contracts. 

Now  what  if  there  is  a  big  $250  mil- 
lion bridge  down  in  Texas  and  he  de- 
cides to  cut  that  contract? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  That  is  what  is  ex- 
cluded; programs  are  excluded.  We  only 
have  the  cuts  in  the  administrative 
costs  of  Government,  not  the  program 
costs.  And  that  is  one  of  the  good  parts 
of  the  amendment. 
,  Mr.    BUMPERS.    Well,   programs   in- 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  But  you  do  not  sa^t-^clude  contracts.   And  the  OMB  Direc- 
that.  You  say  the  OMB  shall  have  tlie     tor.   under  the   Senator's  amendment, 


exclusive  authority  to  set  the  limits; 
he  can  dictate  it.  all  of  the  classes, 
take  a  good  bit  or  a  big  chunk  out  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  he 
can  dictate  wherever  he  chooses. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  idea. 


can  pick  out  any  contract  he  chooses 
to  eliminate.  Or  he  can  eliminate  a 
program  which  has  within  it  certain 
contracts  that  might  well  be  near  and 
dear  to  you.  He  might  just  take  a  new 
VA  hospital,  and  say 
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Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  "I  am  sorry  you  have 
a  contract  for  this  new  VA  hospital." 

I  am  just  talking  about  what  my  col- 
league's amendment  says  in  clear,  con- 
cise language.  She  talks  about  reduc- 
ing administrative  expenses,  in  the  de- 
bate. But  she  has  such  a  vague  term 
called  object  class,  and  it  makes  the 
whole  thing  sound  painless  and  tech- 
nical. But  if  we  look  at  the  definitions, 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  real  peo- 
ple. 

This  is  no  way  to  legislate.  I  think 
the  Senator,  even  as  strongly  inclined 
as  she  is  to  keep  the  space  station 
going— and  I  understand  that,  if  I  were 
from  Texas  I  probably  would  be  a  de- 
fender of  the  space  station,  too.  Hap- 
pily I  am  not  from  Texas. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  I  do  not  have  to 
do  that. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Senator  Bumpers, 
I  am  so  sorry  you  are  not  able  to  say 
you  are  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Well,  we  have  two 
thoughts  on  that. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  We  can  agree  to 
disagree  on  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  have  any- 
thing against  Texas  either.  I  want 
Texas  to  be  treated  as  fairly  as  any- 
body else.  And  I  do  not  want  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  discriminating  against  Texas.  I 
do  not  want  him  discriminating 
against  Arkansas;  I  do  not  want  him 
discriminating  against  veterans;  and  I 
do  not  want  him  taking  away  highway 
projects  that  are  near  and  dear  to  my 
State. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  He  would  not. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  want  people 
losing  their  health  care  premiums,  I  do 
not  want  them  losing  their  hospital 
care.  All  of  those  things  are  very  pos- 
sible in  the  Senator's  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  not  well  defined. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  just  on  one  point?  Programs  are 
not  a  part  of  the  amendment.  It  is  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  Government  with- 
in the  object  classes.  I  did  not  dream 
up  the  name  "object  classes,"  I  assure 
my  colleague.  But  it  is  within  the  ob- 
ject classes  that  our  amendment  takes 
effect^that  is  the  language  that  is 
used.  Those  object  classes  are  all  of  the 
things  that  normally  you  would  as- 
sume are  overhead.  They  are  not  pro- 
gram costs. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  74 
percent  of  the  Superfund  Program 
comes  under  the  Senator's  amendment; 
74  percent  of  the  Superfund. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Thanks  to  you. 
Senator,  we  may  not  have  to  worry 
about  that  anymore. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  reference  was  to 
the  Superfund  Program,  not  the  super 
collider.  I  came  up  here  to  make  the 
tough  choices,  not  hide  behind  some- 
thing called  administrative  expenses, 
not  hide  behind  something  called  enti- 


tlements, but  vote  up  or  down  on  spe- 
cific items. 

The  Senator  saw  my  chart  this  after- 
noon. She  saw  all  the  amendments  we 
voted  on  this  month,  17  specific  cutting 
amendments,  several  of  which  were 
mine.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  voted 
with  me  a  single  time  on  any  of  them. 
But  that  is  beside  the  point.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  here  to  show  the  kind  of 
courage  that  people  have  every  reason 
to  expect  from  us,  not  to  hide  behind 
jingoism  and  arcane  terms  like  entitle- 
ments and  administrative  expense — 
vote  up  or  down  on  cutting  spending. 

I  am  saying  what  the  Senator  is 
doing  is — the  Senator  is  not  using  a 
scalpel.  She  is  using  a  broad  axe  and 
giving  a  faceless  bureaucrat  downtown 
the  right  to  wield  that  axe.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  do  that  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  am  almost  certain  to  give  my  col- 
leagues another  chance  to  vote  for 
something  a  lot  cleaner  that  everybody 
will  understand;  that  is  not  going  to 
cut  veterans  health  care,  that  is  not 
going  to  take  away  somebody's  high- 
way project,  that  is  not  going  to  give 
some  faceless  bureaucrat  downtown  the 
right  to  run  this  country. 

It  will  be  just  a  nice  clean  cut  to 
take  away  the  retroactive  part  of  the 
deficit  reduction  package  and  do  it  in 
the  neatest,  cleanest  way  we  can  do  it. 
I  yield  the  floor.  Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Madam  President. 
I  will  just  respond  by  saying  if  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  vote  for  an  amendment 
that  will  not  cut  highway  projects,  and 
will  not  cut  veterans  benefits,  he  can 
vote  for  my  amendment.  And  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  will,  because  what  I 
like  most  about  this  amendment  is  it 
does  give  the  discretion  to  the  agency 
heads  to  be  able  to  choose,  from  within 
many  categories  of  administrative 
costs,  what  their  priorities  are.  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  meat  axe.  We  are 
talking  about  a  scalpel.  We  are  talking 
about  $3  billion  out  of  $101  billion  in 
this  category,  across  the  board.  So  we 
are  talking  about  a  minuscule  adjust- 
ment that  could  be  made  by  an  agency 
head. 

I  think  it  is  quite  reasonable  for  us 
to  be  right  with  the  American  people 
and  take  away  the  retroactivity  in  the 
tax  bill  by  making  these  minor  cuts 
and  by  giving  so  much  discretion  to  the 
agency  heads  to  do  that. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  is  ill-conceived.  It 
attempts  to  eliminate  the  retro- 
activity of  certain  taxes  which  were 
enacted  as  part  of  the  reconciliation 
bill,  and  would  pay  for  this  loss  of  reve- 
nue by  a  reduction  of  $36  billion  in  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  each  Federal 
department  or  agency.  In  addition  the 
amendment  would  reduce  the  discre- 
tionary outlay  spending  limits  by  $3 


billion  in  fiscal  year  1994;  $6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1995;  and  by  $9  billion  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1996,  1997,  and  1998. 
Cuts  of  this  magnitude  would  do  fur- 
ther massive  harm  to  that  portion  of 
the  budget  which  funds  not  only  our 
national  defense,  but  our  investments 
in  infrastructure  as  well — our  edu- 
cation programs,  highways,  transit, 
law  enforcement,  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  exploration,  environ- 
mental cleanup,  and  health  programs 
at  NIH.  All  of  these  programs  will  suf- 
fer further  reductions  if  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

Let  me  put  this  proposed  cut  into 
perspective.  The  conference  report  on 
the  budget  resolution  set  the  discre- 
tionary spending  allocation  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  for  fiscal  year 
1994  at  $500,964,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $538,757,000,000  in  outlays.  For 
fiscal  year  1993,  the  comparable  figures 
were  $517,005,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $547,489,000,000.  The  discre- 
tionary spending  levels  for  1994,  there- 
fore, are  $16,041,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $8,732,000,000  in  outlays 
below  the  1993  levels.  These  are  not  in- 
flation-adjusted numbers.  The  1994  lev- 
els were  very  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  13  regular  appropriation  bills 
have  now  passed  the  Senate;  eight  have 
been  signed  by  the  President,  and  the 
balance  are  either  in  conference  or  are 
awaiting  congressional  action  on  con- 
ference reports.  We  do  not  need  to  alter 
the  caps  to  accomplish  this  deficit  re- 
duction. The  total  budget  authority 
and  outlays  in  these  13  appropriations 
have  set  the  limits,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  have  complied,  and  the 
conference  reports  on  appropriations 
bills  that  we  are  sending  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  fiscal  year  1994  are  meeting 
these  deficit  reduction  goals.  Discre- 
tionary spending  has  done  its  part  for 
1994  and  will  do  so  for  the  remaining 
years.  Fiscal  years  1995-98  have  simi- 
larly difficult  budget  authority  and 
outlay  caps  placed  upon  discretionary 
spending.  Basically  there  is  a  hard 
freeze  on  all  discretionary  spending  for 
these  years. 

The  Senator,  in  introducing  her  leg- 
islation on  October  7,  1993.  likened  the 
retroactive  taxes  to  changing  the  rules 
in  the  middle  of  a  football  game.  Yet, 
her  amendment  would  have  exactly 
that  effect  on  discretionary  appropria- 
tions after  the  fiscal  year  has  begun. 
We  made  our  allocations  to  the  sub- 
committees based  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion conference  report  adopted  on  April 
1,  1993.  Now.  nearly  8  months  later, 
after  12  of  the  13  appropriations  bills 
have  completed  conference,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Texas 
wants  to  change  the  rules.  It  is  the 
equivalent,  to  use  her  analogy,  of 
changing  the  rules  of  last  year's  Super 
Bowl  now,  months  after  the  game  was 
played. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would 
make      it      impossible      to      consider 
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supplementals.  If  the  committee  is  not 
permitted  to  retain  funds  allocated  to 
it  under  the  budget  resolution  con- 
ference report,  an  allocation  which,  as 
I  have  said,  already  contains  extensive 
deficit  reduction,  the  committee  would 
have  no  resources  for  unforseen  emer- 
gencies and  natural  disasters  such  as 
hurricanes,  floods,  tornadoes,  and 
other  urgent  requirements  that  can 
occur  during  the  fiscal  year  and  which 
almost  invariably  do  occur. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  resist  this 
amendment  as  unsound. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  amend- 
ment to  repeal  the  retroactive  increase 
in  income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  rates 
made  by  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  also  known  as  the  President's  tax 
package.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  provid- 
ing this  opportunity  to  set  right  a  glar- 
ing fault  in  the  tax  package. 

Under  the  guise  of  deficit  reduction, 
the  bill  put  into  place  the  largest  tax 
increase  in  history.  The  increase  in 
taxes  and  user  fees  total  more  than 
$230  billion  over  5  years.  Included  are 
increased  rates  on  the  income  of  indi- 
viduals, higher  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
motor  fuels,  repeal  of  the  cap  on  earn- 
ings subject  to  the  Medicare  payroll 
tax.  and  an  increeise  in  the  percentage 
of  Social  Security  benefits  subject  to 
income  tax. 

Spending  cuts  included  in  the  tax 
measure  total  only  $120  billion.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  confirms 
that  while  the  deficit  is  expected  to  de- 
cline in  the  near  term,  it  will  go  up 
again  in  1997,  reaching  $360  billion  in 
2003.  In  fact,  the  President's  tax  pack- 
age will  add  about  $1  trillion  to  the  na- 
tional debt  during  the  next  5  years. 

I  agree  100  percent  with  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  that  we  ought  to  repeal  all  of 
the  $250  billion  in  new  taxes  included  in 
this  tax  package.  In  any  event,  we 
should  act  today  to  repeal  its  retro- 
active tax  provisions. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  am  most 
concerned  with  the  effect  these  tax 
hikes  have  on  small  businesses  and  the 
self-employed,  including  farmers  and 
ranchers.  Tax  increases  are  bad 
enough.  To  make  them  retroactive  is 
unconscionable.  It  is  grossly  unfair, 
particularly  when  there  was  no  public 
awareness  that  the  tax  incre£ise  would 
be  rolled  back  7  months  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation.  Small  busi- 
nesses and  self-employed  people  strug- 
gle every  day  to  meet  payrolls,  build  a 
future,  and.  hopefully,  earn  a  profit.  A 
steep  retroactive  tax  really  is  hazard- 
ous for  many  of  them. 

This  amendment  prevents  the  repeal 
of  the  retroactive  taxes  from  adding  to 
the  deficit,  by  cutting  Federal  Govern- 
ment overhead  expenses  by  $3  billion 
each  year  for  fiscal  years  1994.  1995,  and 


1996.  and  reduces  the  discretionary 
spending  caps  in  each  of  the  next  5 
years.  It  is  a  fiscally  sound  proposal 
that  cuts  excessive  Government  spend- 
ing to  reduce  the  deficit,  rather  than 
impose  an  unfair  extra  tax  burden  on 
American  taxpayers.  In  the  cause  of 
fairness.  Madam  President.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  repeal  of  the  ret- 
roactive tax  increase. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  it 
used  to  be  that  the  only  things  certain 
were  death  and  taxes— well,  now  even 
that  has  changed.  Do  not  get  me 
wrong— people  still  die.  but  now  the 
tax  status  of  their  estates  are  in  jeop- 
ardy. Despite  all  their  careful  planning 
and  extensive  deliberating  about  how 
much  to  leave  and  to  whom,  even  after 
they  pass  on  the  deceased  cannot  rest 
in  peace  with  the  knowledge  that  their 
worldly  possessions  will  be  distributed 
exactly  as  they  had  anticipated 

Further,  our  country  is  slowly  work- 
ing its  way  out  of  a  recession.  Forcing 
small  businesses,  the  engines  which  are 
expected  to  fuel  the  economic  recov- 
ery, to  come  up  with  extra  funds  to  pay 
retroactive  income  taxes  represents 
foolhardy  economic  policy.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  new  jobs  will  be  created 
by  small  businesses,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely short-sighted  to  tie  their 
hands  and  expect  them  to  come  up  with 
all  this  unanticipated  money  while  si- 
multaneously relying  on  them  to  jump- 
start  the  economy. 

The  reason  for  these  retroactive 
taxes  is  an  extremely  unfair,  and  pos- 
sibly unconstitutional,  provision  in  the 
recently  passed  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  which  makes  estate,  gift,  and  in- 
come taxes  retroactive  to  January  1. 
1993. 

I  am  not  here  to  debate  the  potential 
challenges  to  the  constitutionality  of 
this  provision,  as  I  will  leave  that  to 
the  attention  of  the  numerous  scholars 
studying  that  issue.  I  am  simply  here 
to  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  legislation  Senator  HUTCHIN- 
SON has  introduced  which  would  repeal 
the  retroactive  increases  in  income,  es- 
tate, and  gift  tax  rates,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment  to  the 
unemployment  compensation  bill 
which  is  before  the  Senate.  Thank  you 
Madam  President. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  the  pending  bill. 
H.R.  3167.  extending  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Pro- 
gram. 

When  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Program  expired  over  3 
weeks  ago.  2,500  Michigan  workers  were 
filing  for  EUC  benefits  every  week. 
Every  month,  about  250,000  Americans 
are  forced  to  turn  to  EUC  benefits  to 
support  their  families — which  means 
that  right  now  an  estimated  187.000 
Americans  are  without  emergency  ben- 
efits. This  Senator  is  deeply  frustrated 
that  irrelevant  tax  amendments  are 
being    offered    on    this    bill,    seriously 


jeopardizing  its  passage,  while  thou- 
sands of  families  are  suffering  without 
emergency  benefits. 

Every  day  that  goes  by  without  EUC 
extension  brings  fear  and  frustration  to 
those  workers  who  have  been  unable  to 
claim  benefits  since  October  2.  When 
H.R.  3167  was  passed  out  of  the  other 
body  2  weeks  ago,  after  a  lengthy 
delay,  many  of  us  hoped  that  the  bill 
would  come  straight  to  the  floor  for 
our  vote.  Instead,  we  have  had  to  face 
a  filibuster,  to  file  a  cloture  motion 
postponing  consideration  until  this 
week,  and  to  waste  time  debating 
amendments  irrelevant  to  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  issue. 

Last  March,  we  passed  an  extension 
that  we  hoped  would  be  the  last;  unfor- 
tunately, poor  economic  circumstances 
have  forced  us  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment compensation  once  again.  Today, 
a  full  2  years  since  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Program 
began,  Americans  are  not  that  much 
better  off  and  unemployment  is  still  a 
terrible  problem  for  too  many  in  this 
country.  In  fact,  the  number  of  long- 
term  unemployed  persons  has  signifi- 
cantly increased— from  an  estimated 
1,370,000  in  1991  to  over  1,700,000  today. 
And  as  for  arguments  that  unemploy- 
ment is  falling  and  EUC  is  no  longer 
necessary,  we  need  only  to  look  at  my 
State  of  Michigan  where  unemploy- 
ment rates  rose  last  month.  These  fam- 
ilies must  not  be  denied  emergency 
benefits. 

We  need  to  pass  comprehensive  legis- 
lation to  ensure  that  we  have  an  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  in 
place  that  will  not  only  help  American 
workers  financially,  but  also  direct 
them  into  retraining  programs  and  set 
them  on  the  path  to  reemployment.  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's final  proposal  for  such  a 
system  early  next  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, extension  of  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Program  is 
critical  to  assisting  those  millions  of 
American  workers  who  are  currently 
suffering  from  prolonged  joblessness. 

Madam  President,  the  bill  before  us 
is  not  an  ideal  package  by  any  means, 
but  it  accomplishes  our  No.  1  priority; 
assisting  American  workers  and  their 
families  who  are  going  through  ex- 
treme hardship  and  desperate  times. 

Last  Thursday  night,  just  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  forced  to  file  a  clo- 
ture motion,  a  phone  call  came  in  to 
my  Washington  office— the  kind  of  call 
that  has  become  all  too  common  late- 
ly. A  Michigan  worker,  who  was  laid- 
off  last  March,  was  deeply  disturbed  at 
watching  his  family  suffer  now  that  his 
benefits  have  run  out.  He  spoke  mov- 
ingly of  the  guilt  and  depression,  his 
unpaid  mortgage  and  outstanding  bills, 
desperate  thoughts  and  shame.  He 
wanted  to  know  why  we  in  Congress 
hadn't  extended  EUC— why  it  had  been 
allowed  to  expire  in  the  first  place?  I 
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can  tell  you  that  floor  procedure,  polit- 
ical maneuvering,  and  partisan  amend- 
ments sound  like  pretty  hollow  excuses 
for  letting  this  man's  family,  and  thou- 
sands like  them  across  the  country, 
suffer  such  indignity  and  pain. 

Extension  of  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Program  is 
long  overdue.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle;  Put  aside  unre- 
lated issues  and  differences,  and  focus 
on  helping  our  unemployed  workers. 
We  need  to  pass  this  bill  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  is  the  pending  busi- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  The  pending  business  is  H.R. 
3167.  the  unemployment  extension  bill. 
The  Hutchison  amendment  is  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wish  to  take  just  a  mo- 
ment to  rise  in  support  of  the 
Hutchison-Shelby  amendment  repeal- 
ing the  retroactive  tax  increases  that 
became  law  in  August  but  are  effective 
back  to  January  1.  1993.  20  days  before 
the  present  administration  was  sworn 
into  office. 

I  said  the  same  thing  back  in  August. 
and  I  will  say  it  again.  These  retro- 
active tax  rate  increases  are  unfair  and 
cause  an  undue  burden  to  businesses 
across  the  Nation.  It  is  a  disincentive 
for  expansion  of  private  business  and 
job  creation. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about,  trying 
to  create  jobs,  trying  to  create  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  an  unfair  tax.  The  retro- 
active tax  rate  increase  included  in  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  sti- 
fles small  business  in  particular.  Be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  has 
taxed  them  on  income  earned  back  to 
January  1.  1993,  small  businesses  are 
hit  with  the  additional  burden  of  pay- 
ing taxes  on  income  that  was  already 
earned  when  the  bill  became  law.  in- 
come that  may  have  been  earmarked 
for  expansion,  for  purchasing  new 
equipment,  or  for  hiring  new  employ- 
ees. 

Instead,  these  small  businesses  are 
now  going  to  have  to  cut  back  on  their 
plans,  maybe  even  lay  off  some  work- 
ers. And  remember  the  old  saying  that 
the  only  sure  things  in  life  are  death 
and  taxes.  Well,  these  retroactive  tax 
rate  increases  go  beyond  that.  They 
even  apply  to  Americans  who  passed 
away  since  January  by  forcing  their 
surviving  family  members  to  pay  high- 
er taxes.  In  other  words,  the  estate  tax 
rates  are  retroactive,  too. 


My  distinguished  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Hutchison  and  Shelby,  should  be 
commended  for  introducing  this  bipar- 
tisan amendment  to  repeal  the  retro- 
active income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  rate 
increases  included  in  this  year's  Budg- 
et Reconciliation  Act. 

Let  us  face  it.  It  is  bad  policy,  and  it 
is  fundamentally  a  step  backwards  if 
we  are  seriously  committed  to  improv- 
ing our  economy  and  providing  jobs  for 
America. 

I  also  want  to  respond  just  because 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. Mr.  Bu.MPERS,  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas, indicated  that  BOB  Dole  had 
these  retroactive  tax  rate  increases 
back  in  1982.  I  wanted  to  set  the  record 
straight  because  it  is  important  that 
we  do  keep  the  record  straight  from 
time  to  time. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fis- 
cal Responsibility  Act  of  1982  did  not 
raise  tax  rates  retroactively.  Back  in 
August,  while  we  were  debating  the 
President's  tax  plan,  I  asked  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  to  look  at  the 
top  marginal  tax  rates  back  in  1981  to 
see  if  rates  had  ever  gone  up  and  gone 
up  retroactively  in  that  period  of  time. 

Keep  in  mind,  the  1981  act  lowered 
the  rates  from  70  to  50  percent  for  un- 
earned income.  For  earned  income,  the 
rates  stayed  at  50  percent. 

In  1982,  the  top  marginal  rate  again 
stayed  at  50  percent.  So  there  was  not 
any  retroactive  tax  rate  increase.  It  is 
not  accurate.  We  have  already  debated 
that.  We  debated  it  many  times  in  Au- 
gust. It  did  not  happen.  It  is  not  hap- 
pening now.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

I  have  also  listened  to  all  the  horror 
stories  about  where  all  these  spending 
cuts  are  coming  from.  The  point  is  we 
are  paying  for  this  retroactive  tax  in- 
crease out  of  administrative  costs.  We 
have  given  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  the  right  to  select  where 
they  are  from,  but  it  is  not  going  to 
mean,  as  was  indicated  in  the  Chamber, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  loss  of  benefits  to 
veterans  and  things  of  that  kind.  It 
will  be  cuts  in  administrative  costs. 

So  I  thank  my  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Texas  and  Ala- 
bama, for  their  leadership  on  this  very 
important  issue.  It  has  not  been  forgot- 
ten. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  think, 
well,  only  the  rich  pay  retroactive 
taxes.  That  is  not  the  case.  It  is  busi- 
ness men  and  women  who  are  out  there 
creating  jobs  and  opportunities  for  oth- 
ers and  they  pay  retroactive  taxes.  To 
my  understanding,  it  is  about  $10  bil- 
lion that  is  just  dragged  out  of  the 
economy— that  big  sucking  sound  that 
Ross  Perot  refers  to  from  time  to  time 
—$10  billion  out  of  the  pockets  of  busi- 
ness men  and  women  across  America 
which  might  be  used  to  create  jobs  and 
opportunities  and  maybe  pay  increases, 
better     retirement      benefits,      better 


health  care.  Now  it  is  going  to  go  to 
the  Government,  and  the  Government 
is  going  to  decide  how  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  Senators  Hutchison  and 
Shelby  will  be  adopted.  I  know  it 
takes  60  votes  because  it  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  but  I  hope,  with  all  the 
speeches  I  have  heard  about  what  a  bad 
thing  retroactive  tax  policy  is.  we  all 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Keep  in  mind,  even  though  the  Rus- 
sians have  not  adopted  their  constitu- 
tion yet.  I  think  it  is  article  57  of  the 
proposed  Russian  constitution  which 
limits— in  fact,  it  says  very  explicitly 
you  cannot  have  retroactive  taxes.  So 
maybe  we  could  borrow  a  bit  from  the 
Russian  proposed  constitution  that 
may  be  ratified  sometime  after  the  De 
cember  elections. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE-TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
coming  weeks,  the  course  of  this  coun- 
try's future  as  a  leader  in  world  trade 
and  as  a  leader  in  opening  new  global 
markets  may  well  be  decided. 

Before  we  leave  for  Thanksgiving,  I 
expect  Congress  will  have  voted  on  the 
North  Ameri^n  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. Also,  before  December  15,  the 
President  mus\  complete  negotiations 
in  the  UruguaV  round  of  what  we  call 
the  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade.  These  two  monumental 
efforts  to  open  markets,  increase  trade, 
and  create  jobs  at  home  and  around  the 
world  are  threatened.  They  are  threat- 
ened because  small  but  vocal  groups 
are  still  going  full  blast  with  a  scare 
campaign.  They  want  people  to  be 
scared  of  the  future.  These  groups 
think  preserving  the  status  quo  is 
worth  forsaking  growth  and  prosperity 
in  the  future. 

For  weeks,  working  with  the  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  responding  to  this 
scare  squad's  outlandish  claims,  but 
our  message,  unfortunately,  has  not 
reached  everyone.  Some  people  still 
worry  that  NAFTA— and  that  is  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement,  not 
an  auto  parts  chain— will  somehow 
bring  down  our  truck  safety  standards, 
or  that  NAFTA  will  somehow  allow  im- 
ports of  substandard  food  products,  or 
that  NAFTA  will  send  thousands  of 
jobs  to  Mexico.  These  are  all  the  things 
being  alleged  out  there  by  those  who 
oppose  NAFTA. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  anybody's  views 
on  NAFTA;  they  are  entitled  to  their 
opinions,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to 
their  facts.  The  facts  are  the  facts. 
These  are  not  facts. 

There  is  nothing  further  from  the 
truth.  NAFTA  does  not  compromise 
U.S.  standards.  The  only  way  standards 
will  be  changed  in  the  future  is  if  we 
decide  to  do  it.  NAFTA  does  not  affect 
our  control  over  these  decisions  and 
NAFTA  will  create  jobs,  not  destroy 
them. 
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What  amazes  me  about  the  NAFTA  is 
that  every  reputable  economist  agrees 
this  is  true.  Maybe  there  are  some  out 
there,  maybe  you  can  find  a  few  detrac- 
tors, but  again  not  based  on  politics, 
just  as  a  fact,  five  former  Presidents, 
starting  with  President  Carter  and 
President  Ford  and  President  Reagan 
and  President  Nixon  and  President 
Bush,  plus  President  Clinton,  support 
the  agreement.  The  five  former  Presi- 
dents have  no  ax  to  grind.  They  have 
no  profit  if  this  passes.  They  have  no 
political  agenda,  any  agenda. 

In  fact.  I  asked  one  former  President. 
"Why  should  we  support  it?"  He  said, 
"You  ought  to  support  it  because  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do."  It  creates  jobs 
for  Americans.  It  creates  jobs  for  peo- 
ple in  Mexico.  It  creates  jobs  for  people 
in  Canada.  And  as  their  economies  get 
stronger  and  stronger,  they  will  buy 
more  and  more  and  more  from  the 
J  United  States  of  America. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  three  coun- 
tries involved  in  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  have  a  com- 
bined population  of  370  million  people. 
a  combined  economy  of  about  $7  tril- 
lion. It  will  be  the  biggest  trading  bloc 
in  the  world.  It  will  give  us  a  lot  of  le- 
verage. 

Finally,  we  have  other  countries  just 
waiting  in  line  to  become  part  of  this 
agreement— Chile,  Argentina.  Ven- 
ezuela, maybe  other  Central  and  South 
American  countries— and  in  my  view  it 
is  a  win-win  for  us.  I  hope  it  is  a  win- 
win  for  Mexico. 

We  know  that  the  Canadians,  who 
know  there  is  an  election  today,  do  not 
think  it  is  a  very  good  deal  for  them. 
They  think  it  is  a  good  deal  for  us.  It 
is  not  just  some  people  in  America  who 
think  we  have  a  bad  deal. 

There  are  people  in  each  country  who 
probably  think  it  is  a  pretty  fair  agree- 
ment. There  are  areas  that  I  do  not 
like;  areas  that  we  are  trying  to 
change.  In  fact.  I  am  working  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  in 
one  area.  And  I  hope  he  is  successful. 

So  we  do  have  some  concerns  about 
the  free-trade  agreement.  Some  of 
those  matters  cannot  be  changed.  I  do 
not  believe,  before  the  vote  takes 
place. 

So,  if  we  will  just  take  a  look,  I  say 
to  all  these  different  economic  think- 
ers and  what  has  brought  them  to- 
gether, that  we  are  going  to  create 
jobs.  And  the  only  question  in  my  view 
is  how  many.  Most  estimates  start  at 
100.000.  200.000;  some  would  say  more.  I 
do  not  know  if  that  will  be  the  case  in 
the  next  2  years.  I  hope  so.  I  hope  it 
creates  more  than  that. 

And  I  will  not  knowingly  stand  here, 
nor  would  anybody  else  in  the  Senate 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  vote 
to  put  somebody  out  of  work.  There 
may  be  some  dislocation.  There  will  be 
job  retraining  programs. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  look 
over  the  past  four  decades  of  how  we 


brought  down  the  global  barriers  to 
trade,  we  have  had  an  explosion  in 
world  trade,  a  rising  standard  of  living, 
and  we  have  been  the  beneficiary  time 
after  time. 

We  now  face  another  opportunity,  in 
my  view,  to  recreate  those  results  with 
the  successful  Uruguay  round  agree- 
ment. And  again  every  reputable  econ- 
omist will  tell  you  that  a  new  GATT 
agreement  will  increase  trade  and  cre- 
ate millions  of  new  jobs  worldwide.  It 
will  provide  new  opportunities  to  our 
services  industry  and  bring  their  global 
activities  under  international  rules  for 
the  first  time.  It  will  give  added  pro- 
tection to  the  intellectual  property 
rights,  and  will  give  our  farmers  new 
market  access. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  people  do  not  appreciate  the  real 
price  of  allowing  NAFTA  or  GATT  to 
fail.  In  my  view,  the  price  is  very  high. 
Allowing  NAFTA  to  fail  will  cost  all 
the  new  jobs  that  have  been  created 
with  more  open  markets  and  more 
training  opportunities.  But  that  is  not 
all.  It  includes  the  effect  on  our  trad- 
ing partners  and  their  perception  of  the 
kind  of  leadership  to  expect  in  the  fu- 
ture from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Allowing  NAFTA  to  fail  amounts 
to  a  statement  that  we  have  lost  our 
faith  in  the  future,  so  must  we  cling  to 
what  we  have  today,  build  a  fence 
around  America  and  say  everything  is 
going  to  be  OK.  we  do  not  want  to 
trade  with  anybody,  we  want  them  to 
trade  with  us  but  we  do  not  want  to 
trade  with  them?  We  will  be  telling  the 
world  that  even  with  respect  to  com- 
peting with  our  first  and  third  largest 
trading  partners — Canada  is  first.  Mex- 
ico third.  Japan  is  No.  2— that  we  have 
lost  our  nerve  somehow. 

Furthermore,  allowing  NAFTA  to 
fail  may  well  convince  our  trading 
partners  that  their  best  course  is  to 
abandon  the  GATT  and  head  for  the 
safety  of  closed  trading  blocs.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  big.  big  mistake,  and 
we  would  be.  I  think,  the  most  vulner- 
able of  any  industrial  country  in  the 
world. 

The  price  of  losing  GATT  is  equally 
high.  Not  for  a  long  time  will  our  trad- 
ing partners  be  willing  to  negotiate 
with  us  again  in  good  faith  on  such  a 
broad  range  of  new  trade  rules. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  could 
be  throwing  away  a  very  historic  op- 
portunity. This  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
It  was  negotiated  in  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration. It  is  going  to  be  imple- 
mented in  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion. I  hope  that  my  Republican  House 
colleagues  will  take  a  hard  look  at  this 
agreement  and  support  it  for  the  very 
reason  that  one  former  President  told 
me:  "It  is  the  right  thing  to  do."  That 
is  why  we  do  it;  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

We  have  been  asked,  why  do  you 
want  to  vote  for  this?  If  it  fails,  it 
might  hurt  President  Clinton.  That  is 


not  what  we  are  here  for,  to  hurt  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  If  this  succeeds  and 
President  Clinton  succeeds  and  Amer- 
ica succeeds,  that  is  what  it  is  all 
about. 

So  I  think  I  speak  for  most  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side.  We  are 
in  the  homestretch  of  this  debate.  I 
hope  that  we  will  just  take  a  look  at 
the  gains  we  are  going  to  make  and  the 
losses  we  are  going  to  incur  if  we  turn 
our  backs  on  these  trade  agreements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us— some 
cannot  support  the  agreement,  some 
for  good  reasons.  I  do  not  question  any- 
one's motives.  I  do  not  question  the 
motives  of  those  out  there  who  say 
they  cannot  support  it.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  they  continue  to  look  at  it, 
continue  to  look  at  the  facts,  and  con- 
tinue to  talk  with  the  President  and 
with  Ambassador  Cantor  and  others  in 
this  administration,  with  Democrat 
and  Republican  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  people  all  across  America— I 
had  three  meetings  in  my  State,  farm- 
ers and  small  business  people.  Each 
group  indicated  their  public  support 
following  the  meetings  with  the  press 
conference  in  three  areas  of  our  State. 
I  do  not  suggest  everybody  is  for  it  in 
the  State  of  Kansas.  But  I  can  suggest 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  are  for 
it,  once  they  understand  it.  And  that  is 
what  is  happening  now. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  those 
who  oppose  NAFTA  sort  of  had  the 
upper  hand.  They  started  earlier,  they 
were  united,  and  they  were  against  it. 
But  having  been  for  and  against  cer- 
tain things  over  the  years,  it  is  always 
easier  to  be  against  something  and  say 
how  bad  it  is.  what  it  is  going  to  do  to 
America,  cost  us  jobs,  all  the  things 
that  I  have  outlined  in  this  case.  I  do 
not  believe  these  are  accurate  state- 
ments. 

So  we  hope  to  make  a  number  of 
statements  on  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  and  what  it 
means  to  the  United  States  and  what  it 
means  to  the  other  countries. 

I  am  reminded  by  some  who  are  ex- 
perts now  that  this  means  700,000  jobs 
in  America,  for  Americans,  and  these 
700.000  are  making  products  exported  to 
Mexico.  And  every  time  $1  is  spent  in 
Mexico  for  imports,  about  70  cents  of 
that  comes  to  the  United  States;  not 
bad.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  as  we  help 
improve  the  economy  of  Mexico,  they 
are  going  to  buy  more  from  us  and  we 
will  be  the  ultimate  beneficiary. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
his  excellent  statement. 

Might  I  ask  the  Senator,  as  of  now, 
how  many  Americans  are  concerned 
that  perhaps  some  jobs  might  leave 
America  and  go  to  Mexico?  Would  the 
Senator    tell    us?    Does    Mexico    have 
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more  barriers  to  trade  on  our  products, 
or  do  we  have  more  barriers  to  Mexican 
products  coming  into  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  a  fun- 
damental question.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana— who  is  expert  in 
the  trade  area  and  very  helpful  to  all  of 
us  on  the  Finance  Committee,  and  has 
been  over  the  years — the  barriers  are 
going  to  be  lower  for  Mexico  than  in 
past  years.  Ours  are  already  lower. 

I  am  told— and  maybe  the  Senator 
from  Montana  can  help  me  on  this — 
that  if  this  agreement  is  passed,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  sell  about  $1 
billion  worth  of  automobiles  in  the 
first  year  because  they  are  going  to  cut 
their  tariffs  from  20  percent  to  10  per- 
cent and  phase  out  the  10  percent  over 
10  years,  which  would  create  I  do  not 
know  how  many  jobs.  It  will  have  to 
create  some  jobs.  But  it  certainly  cre- 
ates some  opportunities. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator. He  is  exactly  right.  In  fact,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  said  the  fig- 
ure is  about  S2  billion  of  additional 
auto  sales  that  the  United  States 
would  send  to  Mexico  per  year  in  the 
first  year  of  passage  of  NAFTA;  $1  bil- 
lion in  truck  sales  and  SI  billion  in 
auto  sales. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  if  it  is  $1  billion,  it 
is  15,000  jobs.  I  fail  to  understand— and 
I  understand  the  union  certainly  has 
the  right  to  oppose— but  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  UAW  with  all  these  new 
opportunities — I  hope  they  will  take  a 
look  at  it.  There  is  still  time  for  people 
to  change  their  minds.  I  think  we  share 
the  same  view. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  If  I  can  ask  the  Sen- 
ator one  more  question.  Are  the  prob- 
lems that  the  United  States  now  has 
with  respect  to  the  potential  plants 
and  jobs  moving  to  Mexico,  are  these 
problems  that  NAFTA  has  created,  or 
are  these  problems  that  NAFTA  will 
address  to  us  all? 

Mr.  DOLE.  These  are  problems  that 
are  going  to  be  eliminated  if  NAFTA  is 
agreed  to.  People  can  go  to  Mexico 
now.  I  think  people  should  take  a  look 
at  what  happened  just  in  the  past  few 
weeks  with  countries  locating  in  Amer- 
ica. They  could  have  gone  to  Mexico. 
They  could  have  gone  to  Mexico  if  they 
were  looking  for  cheap  labor  that  the 
opponents  talk  about.  They  chose  to 
come  to  America.  They  know  we  have 
greater  productivity.  They  know  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  in  addition  to 
the  wages  that  do  not  add  up  when  we 
talk  about  Mexico's  wages. 

So  I  think,  for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  stated  and  the  reasons  I  have 
heard  the  Senator  from  Montana  state 
on  the  Senate  floor,  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  that  we  should  not  let 
pass. 

Again,  I  urge  my  House  colleagues  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  this  is 
a  time  to  take  a  look  at  this  agreement 
and  vote  for  it  because  it  is  the  right 


thing  to  do.  Hopefully,  there  will  be 
broad  bipartisan  support  there,  as  I  be- 
lieve we  will  have  if  it  reaches  the  Sen- 
ate sometime  in  November. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
authorized  to  state  this  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  following 
nominations: 

Calendar  480.  John  J.  Hamre,  to  be 
comptroller  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: 

Calendar  481.  Those  officers  named  to 
be  brigadier  general  of  the  Air  Force; 

Calendar  482.  Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  E. 
Fornell,  to  be  lieutenant  general; 

Calendar  483.  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Franklin,  to  be  lieutenant  general; 

Calendar  484.  Lt.  Gen.  John  B. 
Conaway.  to  be  lieutenant  general; 

Calendar  485.  Lt.  Gen.  Richard 
Hawley.  to  be  lieutenant  general; 

Calendar  486.  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  B. 
Myers,  to  be  lieutenant  general; 

Calendar  487.  Col.  (B.G.  sel)  Andrew 
M.  Egeland,  Jr.,  to  be  Deputy  Judge 
Advocate  General,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

Calendar  488.  Brig.  Gen.  Donald  W. 
Shepperd,  to  be  major  general; 

Calendar  489.  Those  officers  named  to 
be  major  general  and  brigadier  general 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force; 

Calendar  490.  Those  officers  named  to 
be  major  general  and  brigadier  general 
of  the  U.S.  Army; 

Calendar  491.  Col.  William  C.  Bilo,  to 
be  brigadier  general; 

Calendar  492.  Lt.  Gen.  Horace  G.  Tay- 
lor; to  be  lieutenant  general; 

Calendar  493.  Maj.  Gen.  Paul  E. 
Funk,  to  be  lieutenant  general; 

Calendar  494.  Lt.  Gen.  William  G. 
Pagonis,  to  be  lieutenant  general; 

Calendar  495.  Those  officers  named  to 
be  rear  admiral  in  the  U.S.  Navy; 

Calendar  496.  Those  officers  named  to 
be  rear  admiral  in  the  U.S.  Navy;  and 

Calendar  497.  Rear  Adm.  Robert  J. 
Spane,  to  be  vice  admiral. 

All  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  in  the  Air  Force,  Army, 
and  Navy. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the   nominees  be  confirmed,   en   bloc, 


that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read,  that  upon  confirma- 
tion, the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  en  bloc,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action,  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  block  are  as  follows; 

Depart.ment  of  Defense 

John  J.   Hamre.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier   general    under   the    provisions   of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  624: 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Andrew  M.  Egeland.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regular  Air  Force.  Col.  William  M.  Guth. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Regular  Air  Force. 

The   following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  E.  Fornell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  under  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The   following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  B.  Conaway.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  under  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Hawley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  under  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  B.  Myers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  position 
and  grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8037: 

To  be  deputy  judge  advocate  general  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force 

Col.  (B.G.  sel)  Andrew  M.  Egeland.  Jr..  231- 
56-1475.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  to  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593.  8351.  and  8374.  title  10.  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  W.  Shepperd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  to  the 
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prade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593.  8218.  8351.  and  8374.  title  10.  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Alan  T.  Reid.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Glen  W.  Van  Dyke.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Wallace.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Timothy  J.  Griffith.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Irene  Trowell-Harris.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  William  A.  Henderson.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Kenneth  U.  Jordan.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col  David  L.  Ladd.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col  Daniel  F  Lopez.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Theodore  F.  Mallory.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States.  i 

Col.  Ronald  E.  McGlothlin.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Ronald  J.  Riach.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air  Na 
tional  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  David  M.  Rodrigues.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Guy  S.  Tallent.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col  Larry  R  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Gale  O.  Westburg.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  Army 

The  U.S.  Army  National  Guard  officers 
named  herein  for  appointment  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Army  for  the  United  States  in  the 
grades  indicated  below,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections 
593(a).  3385  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  H.  Casey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brig.   Gen.   Michael   W.    Davidson.   402-64- 
7307. 
Brig.  Gen.  Gerald  A  Miller.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brig.  Gen.  Gary  J.  Whipple.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Alexander  H.  Burgin.  532^8-9820. 

Joseph  W.  Camp.  Jr..  431  72-2740. 

Donald  M.  Ewing.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wayne  C  Majors.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gary  D.  Maynard.  441-42-«692 

Walter  F.  Pudlowskl.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen  J.  Strawbrldge.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Morris  L.  Pippin.  429-€8-«772. 
Col.  Philip  H.  Pushkin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Harold  E.  Bowman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Thomas  E.  Buck.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bernard  J.  Cahlll.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Carroll  D.  Chllders.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jose  A.  Diaz.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

John  A.  Hays.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

John  L.  Jones.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gary  E.  LeBlanc.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Thomas  L.  McCullough.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roger  E.  Rowe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Errol  H.  Van  Eaton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edison  O  Hayes.  226-44-€210, 

Eugene  L.  Richardson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robert  V.  Taylor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Alfred  E.  Tobin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  U.S.  Army  National 
Guard  officer  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  593(a) 
and  3385: 


:\ 


Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 


Col. 
Col. 
Col 
Col. 

Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col 
Col. 
Col 
Col. 


To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  William  C.  Bilo.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  Na- 
tional Guard. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370; 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Horace  G.  Taylor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
United  States  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  under  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Paul  E  Funk.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  United 
States  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt  Gen.  William  G.  Pagonls.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
United  States  Army. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
hfclf)  in  the  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
promotion  to  the  permanent  grade  of  rear 
admiral,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  Stales 
Code,  section  624,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefore  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

Rear  Adm  (Ih)  Richard  Ira  Ridenour,  261- 
72-2419,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Frederic  Goodman  Sanford, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Navy. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  John  Thomas  Kavanaugh, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  US  Navy. 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  in  the  line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
624,  subject  to  qualifications  therefore  as 
provided  by  law: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 
To  be  rear  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Lloyd  Edward  Allen.  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Dennis  Cutler  Blair,  248-84- 
1618.  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Steven  Russell  Brlggs.  560- 
56-2895.  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Archie  Ray  Clemins,  344-34- 
5833,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm  (ih)  Dennis  Ronald  Conley,  569- 
50-8716,  US   Navy. 

Rear  Adm  (Ih)  Harold  Webster  Gehman, 
Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  William  John  Hancock.  483- 
46-7042.  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (ih)  George  Arthur  Huchting. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  US.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Dennis  Alan  Jones,  507-50- 
5377.  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Michael  Allen  McDevitt, 
567^8-6641,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (ih)  Daniel  Trantham  Oliver, 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  James  Blenn  Perkins,  III, 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Donald  Lee  Pilling,  055-36- 
5233.  US.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Norman  Wilson  Ray.  334-34- 
5481.  U.S.  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Richard  Anderson.  Riddell. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Navy. 


ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 
To  be  rear  admiral 
Rear  Adm    (Ih)  Arthur  Clark,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Navy. 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 
To  be  rear  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  William  John  Tinston.  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  as- 
signed to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear   Adm.   Robert  J.   Spane,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Navy. 

NO.MINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SECRETARY'S 
DESK  IN  THE  AIR  FORCE,  ARMY,  AND  NAVY 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Charles  J.  Dunlap, 
Jr.,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Co.ngressional  Record  of 
February  16,  1993 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Joan  M. 
Abelman,  and  ending  Gary  J.  Woods,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  22,  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Linden  C. 
Adams,  and  ending  Michael  A.  Zrostlik. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  22,  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj.  El- 
eanor W.  Bailey.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  and  ending  Maj. 
Norman  C.  Hendrickson.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  4,  1993. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Mary  E.  Abt, 
and  ending  Richard  D.  Whltten,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1993. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Richard  S. 
Park,  and  ending  Robert  F.  Tyree,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  4,  1993. 

Army  nominations  beginning  George  L.* 
Adams,  and  ending  Harry  M.*  Young,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  4.  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Steven  James 
Ahlberg.  and  ending  Robert  Michael  Stolarz. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  22,  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Gregory  Hugh 
Adkisson,  and  ending  Dennis  Samuel  Curry, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  22,  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Dave  Ray  Ad- 
amson.  and  ending  William  John  Zuchero, 
Jr..  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  22,  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Michael 
Hunte  Anderson,  and  ending  Nicholas 
Francis  Zeoli,  Jr.,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  22, 
1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Wayne  Thom- 
as Aaberg,  and  ending  Daniel  Paul 
Zelesnikar,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  22,  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  A. 
Alonso,  and  ending  Dick  Dean  Tumwall, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  22, 1993. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


\ 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  As  if  in  executive 
session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nomination  of  Preston  M.  Taylor. 
Jr..  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing, be  jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
and  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  5,  1993,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  October  22. 
1993,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  treaty  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution 
signed 

At  5  p,m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolution: 

H.R.  328.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
town  of  Taos,  New  Mexico: 

H.R.  2491.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  V'eterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2519.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2750.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 


related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

H.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  products  of  Roma- 
nia. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  BYRD]. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  1581.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  made  up  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  personnel  that  States  and  local- 
ities could  call  upon  for  temporary  assist- 
ance in  battling  violent  crime  caused  by  or 
exacerbated  by  the  interstate  flow  of  drugs, 
guns  and  criminals;  to  provide  increased  sup- 
port for  Federal-State  anti-drug  and  anti-vi- 
olence task  forces;  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  violent  crime  and  drug  emer- 
gency areas:  to  provide  a  program  to  assist 
discharged  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  ob- 
tain training  and  employment  as  law  en- 
forcement personnel  and  as  managers  and 
employees  with  public  housing  authorities 
and  management  companies;  to  establish  a 
Police  Corps  program;  to  study  antiloitering 
statutes  and  design  a  model  statute:  to  es- 
tablish a  national  commission  on  violent 
crime:  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Breaux): 
S.  1582.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  600  Camp  Street  in  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  as  the  "John  Minor  Wis- 
dom United  States  Court  of  Appeals  Build- 
ing ".  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.   1583.   A   bill   to   impose  comprehensive 
economic    sanctions    against    Iran;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Breaux ): 
S.  1584.  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  located  in  Houma.  Louisi- 
ana, as  the  'George  Arceneaux.  Jr..  United 
States  Courthouse",  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By   Mr.   SIMON   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Coats  ): 
S.  1585.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ohio  River  Corridor  Study  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray. Mrs.  Feinstein.  and  Mr.  KERRY): 
S.  Res.  155.  A  resolution  commending  the 
Government  of  Italy  for  its  commitment  to 
halting  software  piracy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  1581.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  made  up  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  personnel 
that  States  and  localities  could  call 
upon  for  temporary  assistance  in  bat- 
tling violent  crime  caused  by  or  exac- 
erbated by  the  interstate  flow  of  drugs, 
guns,  and  criminals;  to  provide  in- 
creased support  for  Federal-State  anti- 
drug and  antiviolence  task  forces;  to 
authorize  the  President  to  declare  vio- 
lent crime  and  drug  emergency  areas; 
to  provide  a  program  to  assist  dis- 
charged members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
obtain  training  and  employment  as  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  as  man- 
agers and  employees  with  public  hous- 
ing authorities  and  management  com- 
panies; to  establish  a  Police  Corps  pro- 
gram; to  study  antiloitering  statutes 
and  design  a  model  statute;  to  'estab- 
lish a  national  commission  on  violent 
crime;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

VIOLE.NT  crime  reduction  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  first  duty  of  govern- 
ment is  to  secure  the  safety  of  its  citi- 
zens. We  are  sorely  failing  in  that  duty. 

In  August,  I  spent  2  weeks  visiting 
with  police,  prosecutors,  citizens 
groups.  State  and  local  leaders,  prison 
officials,  judges,  social  service  organi- 
zations, and  school  officials  in  Con- 
necticut to  talk  about  crime  and  vio- 
lence. I  met  with  residents  of  commu- 
nities who,  like  residents  of  so  many 
cities  and  towns  across  the  Nation,  are 
simply  afraid  to  come  out  of  their 
homes  and  go  about  the  business  of 
their  daily  lives.  The  cruel  and  often 
random  violence  of  gangs  and  thugs 
now  dictate  the  patterns  of  how  they 
live  in  ways  we  couldn't  have  imagined 
20  years  ago. 

To  one  degree  or  another,  that  has 
become  true  for  every  citizen  of  this 
country.  Violence  and  fear  of  violence 
is  forcing  every  one  of  us  to  com- 
promise our  freedoms  on  a  daily  basis. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  you  con- 
sider that,  according  to  the  FBI's  lat- 
est statistics,  one  violent  crime  hap- 
pens every  22  seconds,  one  murder  hap- 
pens every  22  minutes,  one  rape  every  5 
minutes,  one  aggravated  assault  every 
28  seconds,  one  motor  vehicle  theft 
every  20  seconds,  one  robbery  every  47 
seconds. 

Our  State  and  local  police  are  simply 
overwhelmed.  They  are  battling  heav- 
ily armed,  brutal  gangs  who  barely 
blink  before  murdering  and  maiming 
their  enemies,  and  who  seem  to  care 
less  if  they  spray  bullets  into  crowds  of 
innocent  people.  The  young  ages  of 
these  gang  members  and  the  raw  cru- 
elty of  their  crimes  is  chilling  and  un- 
precedented. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  play  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  crime  fighting.  While  State 
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and  local  governments  have  for  histori- 
cal reasons  been  principally  respon- 
sible for  crime  control,  the  situation  is 
simply  out  of  hand.  More  and  more 
crime  involves  drugs  and  weapons  that 
are  transported  over  State  lines  and 
gangs  are  increasingly  national  in 
scope. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing 
today  the  Violent  Crime  Reduction  Act 
of  1993.  It  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  a  firm  national  response  is  war- 
ranted. It  builds  on  what  I  learned 
while  surveying  police,  prosecutors, 
citizens  groups,  and  others  this  sum- 
mer, and  it  grows  out  of  my  own  expe- 
riences as  a  State  attorney  general, 
and  as  a  citizen  who  lives  in  a  commu- 
nity that  is  hard-hit  by  violent  crime. 
The  people  of  America  are  asking  for 
our  help,  and  the  time  has  come  to 
send  more  than  money. 

My  bill  would  give  the  President  the 
power  to  declare  violent  crime  or  drug 
emergencies  in  States  and  local  com- 
munities that  are  facing  a  sudden  up- 
surge or  a  particularly  overwhelming 
problem  with  violent  crime  or  drugs. 
Once  an  area  is  designated,  the  Presi- 
dent could  then  direct  Federal  agencies 
to  provide  emergency  Federal  assist- 
ance to  supplement,  on  a  temporary 
basis.  State  and  local  efforts  to  save 
lives  and  to  protect  property,  public 
health,  and  safety.  That  assistance 
could  come  in  the  form  of  equipment, 
supplies,  facilities,  and  managerial, 
technical  and  advisory  services,  includ- 
ing communications  support  and  law 
enforcement-related  intelligence  infor- 
mation or.  as  outlined  in  two  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  small  or  large 
units  of  Federal  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Requests  for  declaration  of  an 
emergency  in  an  area  would  have  to  be 
made  in  writing  by  the  Governor  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  any  affected 
State  and  local  government,  and  the 
President  would  have  to  act  on  that  re- 
quest within  30  days. 

Under  my  bill,  a  new  unit  of  2.500 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers,  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force,  would  be  at  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General's  dis- 
posal. The  unit,  or  part  of  the  unit, 
could  be  deployed  rapidly  wherever  a 
show  of  force  is  necessary  to  bring 
order  to  and  stabilize  a  community. 
The  unit  members,  many  of  whom 
could  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
FBI,  DEA.  BATE,  and  the  Marshals 
Service,  would  not  only  assist  local  po- 
lice with  investigations  and  arrests, 
but  would  patrol  the  streets  with  local 
law  enforcement.  The  unit  could  be 
structured  on  principles  borrowed  from 
our  military,  so  that  members  who  are 
on  duty  away  from  home  could  work 
intensely  for  fixed  periods  and  be  re- 
placed by  other  members  of  the  unit. 

Following  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  resi- 
dents of  the  hardest  hit  neighborhoods 
reportedly  commented  that  they  never 
felt  as  safe  and  secure  as  they  did  when 


the  National  Guard  was  patrolling 
their  streets.  People  sat  on  their  porch- 
es and  front  steps  in  the  evenings,  en- 
joying their  neighborhoods  as  they 
hadn't  been  able  to  do  in  many  years. 
Recently,  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  deployed  the  National  Guard  in 
San  Juan  and  the  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  pleading  for  their  help 
here. 

I  recognize  that  calling  out  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  using  military  person- 
nel to  fight  crime  is  controversial  and 
that  the  latter  would  require  fun- 
damental changes  in  our  laws.  But  we 
should  take  a  close  look  at  what  has 
happened  in  Puerto  Rico  and  See  if 
there  is  reason  to  replicate  it  elsewhere 
and  on  a  larger  scale. 

In  Connecticut,  the  State  police 
where  called  in  last  month  to  bolster 
local  police  when  a  gang  war  erupted  in 
Hartford.  The  extra  manpower  was  wel- 
comed by  the  residents  of  the  affected 
neighborhoods,  some  of  whom  had  even 
kept  their  children  home  from  school 
to  avoid  the  violence.  Not  only  did  the 
State  police  help  local  police  with  in- 
vestigations and  arrests,  but  their 
sheer  physical  presence  on  the  streets 
helped  restore  order  and  the  confidence 
of  law-abiding  citizens.  I  would  hope 
my  proposal  to  create  a  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Rapid  Deployment  Force 
would  be  similarly  successful  nation- 
ally. 

During  my  informal  survey  this  sum- 
mer of  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
crime  and  violence  in  Connecticut,  I 
found  nearly  unanimous  praise  for  the 
Federal-State-local  task  forces  that 
have  made  real  inroads  against  some  of 
the  worst  gangs  and  criminals.  My  bill 
provides  additional  support  for  those 
task  forces  by  authorizing  additional 
funds  for  the  FBI,  DEA.  BATE,  and 
U.S.  attorneys  offices.  The  task  forces 
allow  strapped  local  police  depart- 
ments to  devote  the  long-term  re- 
sources necessary  to  conduct  the  kind 
of  investigations  that  can  target  lead- 
ers of  the  gangs  and  other  violent 
criminals.  Many  of  the  task  forces  have 
been  established  administratively  and 
been  funded  in  part  with  dwindling  re- 
ceipts from  asset  forfeitures.  We  need 
to  provide  them  with  the  solid  funding 
they  need  to  expand  their  good  work. 

It  is  important  that  U.S.  attorneys 
offices  be  included  in  the  task  forces 
because  there  is  evidence  that  crimi- 
nals do  know  that  when  Federal  laws 
are  broken,  stiff  penalties  will  result. 
In  New  Haven,  where  a  Federal  task 
force  was  particularly  successful,  gang 
members  were  overheard  on  a  wiretap 
planning  their  activities  to  avoid 
bringing  in  the  Feds.  Not  only  are  Fed- 
eral sentences  tougher,  but  because 
there  is  more  space  at  Federal  prisons 
more  criminals  serve  their  full  sen- 
tences. 

My  bill  includes  two  provisions  that 
acknowledge  that  we  simply  have  to 
build   more   prisons    to   relieve    State 


prison  overcrowding  and  to  figure  out 
how  to  do  so  more  efficiently.  My  bill 
incorporates  last  year's  conference  re- 
port provisions  on  regional  prisons.  It 
would  create  10  new  regional  prisons  to 
which  violent  Federal  and  State  pris- 
oners could  be  sent  for  intensive  drug 
rehabilitation.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
beds  would  be  reserved  for  State  pris- 
oners. Another  provision  would  direct 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  evaluate 
standardized  construction  plans,  tech- 
nologies, materials,  and  techniques  for 
prisons  in  order  to  reduce  prison  costs. 

I  also  believe  strongly  that  we  need 
to  take  advantage  of  a  great,  newly 
available  national  resource — the  serv- 
icemen and  women  who  won  the  cold 
war  for  us  and  who  are  leaving  the 
military  earlier  than  expected  because 
of  downsizing.  In  September.  I  intro- 
duced legislation.  S.  1500.  to  make  per- 
manent a  pilot  program  funded  by 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  train 
and  place  ex-GI's  in  public  housing 
projects  as  public  housing  managers 
and  role  models.  Senators  DeConcini. 
Kassebaum.  Boxer,  and  Wofford  have 
joined  me  as  cosponsors.  The  program, 
called  LEAP,  has  been  a  great  success 
and  I  have  included  it  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  also  included  an  expanded 
version  of  LEAP  that  would  direct  the 
FBI  and  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice to  train  and  place  at  least  1.000  re- 
cently retired  or  discharged  military 
personnel  in  law  enforcement  careers. 
Any  States  applying  for  Federal  grants 
will  be  required  to  hire  additional  po- 
lice should  give  priority  to  hiring  ex- 
GIs  trained  under  this  program. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  strengthen 
another  little-known,  but  successful 
program  known  as  the  Serious  Habit- 
ual Offender  Comprehensive  Action 
Program  [SHOCAP]  which  helps  local 
law  enforcement  identify  serious,  re- 
petitive, violent  juvenile  offenders  and 
focus  their  resources  on  getting  them 
off  the  streets.  Juvenile  justice  sys- 
tems are  breaking  under  the  weight  of 
the  rise  in  violent  juvenile  crime. 
SHOCAP  provides  local  police,  prosecu- 
tors, schools,  probation,  corrections, 
and  social  service  organizations  with 
the  procedural  tools  and  information 
necessary  to  go  after  chronic  juvenile 
offenders.  Currently  SHOCAP  offers 
technical  training  and  assistance  to  in- 
terested local  governments.  My  bill  ex- 
pands the  SHOCAP  program  by  reviv- 
ing the  demonstration  project  compo- 
nent of  the  program  and  so  allowing  10 
more  cities  or  towns  to  receive  grants 
to  apply  the  SHOCAP  principles. 

My  bill  also  provides  financial  incen- 
tives to  States  to  enact  20  year  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences  without  the 
possibility  of  parole  for  violent  repeat 
offenders  who  commit  an  offense  using 
a  gun.  We  can  and  should  strengthen 
Federal  penalties,  but  the  bulk  of 
criminal  arrests  and  prosecutions  will 
continue  to  be  made  under  State  law. 
We   need   to   encourage   States   to   go 
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after  the  violent  career  criminals  who 
are  responsible  for  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  the  crimes  that  are  com- 
mitted. 

I  also  think  it  is  about  time  we  ex- 
amine the  use  of  antiloitering  laws  as  a 
tool  to  eradicate  open-air  drug  markets 
and  other  blatant  criminal  activity. 
Antiloitering  laws  properly  fell  into 
disfavor  during  the  civil  rights  era 
when  they  were  used  discriminatorily. 
My  bill  directs  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's National  Institute  of  Justice  to 
determine  how  antiloitering  laws  can 
be  used,  without  violating  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  any  citizens,  and 
to  develop  a  model  antiloitering  stat- 
ute that  communities  could  consider 
for  adoption.  It  is  absurd  that  police 
can  do  nothing  to  disperse  a  crowd  of 
teenagers  hanging  around  a  street  cor- 
ner at  2  in  the  morning  in  subfreezing 
weather  when  they  know  drug  deals  are 
taking  place. 

My  bill  also  contains  some  familiar 
and  important  proposals  that  I  have 
supported  since  joining  the  Senate, 
like  the  Police  Corps— a  ROTC-style 
scholarship  program  that  encourages 
college  students  to  choose  law  enforce- 
ment careers  and  helps  police  officers 
continue  their  educations.  The  bill  also 
creates  a  grants  program  that  specifi- 
cally supports  victim  notification  pro- 
grams. We  have  in  place  victim  assist- 
ance programs,  but  none  that  is  fo- 
cused exclusively  on  helping  States  and 
localities  set  up  systems  to  keep  vic- 
tims informed  when  alleged  offenders 
are  released  before  trial  or  when  con- 
victed criminals  are  released  on  parole 
or  at  the  end  of  their  sentences. 

Reducing  the  hold  that  crime  and 
fear  of  crime  has  on  the  daily  lives  of 
virtually  all  Americans  should  be  one 
of  our  highest  priorities  as  a  nation. 
Crime  has  diminished  all  of  our  lives. 
We  need  to  retrieve  our  freedom. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Violent  Crime  Reduction  Act  of  1993, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1581 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameuca  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

This   Act   may   be   cited   as   the   ""Violent 

Crime  Reduction  Act  of  1993" 

TITLE   I— INCREASE  IN  THE   NU.MBKR  OF 
TRAINED  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PERSON- 
NEL 
Subtitle  A — Rapid  Deployment  Strike  FoiT?e 

SEC.  101.  ESTABLISHMENT 

(a)  In  General.— The  Attorney  General 
shall  establish  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation a  unit,  to  be  known  as  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force,  which  shall  be  made 
available  to  assist  units  of  local  government 
In  combatting  crime  in  accordance  with  this 
subtitle. 

(b)  ASSISTANT  Director.— The  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force  shall  be  headed  by  a  Deputy 


Assistant  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (referred  to  as  "Deputy  Assist- 
ant Director  "). 

(c)  Personnel.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  shall  be  comprised  of  approximately 
2.500  Federal  law  enforcement  officers  with 
training  and  experience  in— 

(A)  investigation  of  violent  crime,  drug-re- 
lated crime,  criminal  gangs,  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency: and 

(B)  community  action  to  prevent  crime. 

<2)  Replacement.— To  the  extent  that  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  is  staffed  through 
the  transfer  of  personnel  from  other  entities 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  or  any  other 
Federal  agency,  such  personnel  of  that  en- 
tity or  agency  shall  be  replaced  through  the 
hiring  of  additional  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. 

SEC.  102.  DEPLOYMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— On  application  of  the 
Governor  of  a  State  and  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  affected  local  government  or 
governments  (or,  in  the  case  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  mayor)  and  upon  finding 
that  the  occurrence  of  criminal  activity  in  a 
particular  jurisdiction  is  being  exacerbated 
by  the  interstate  flow  of  drugs,  guns,  and 
criminals,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Director 
may  deploy  on  a  temporary  basis  a  unit  of 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  of  an  appro- 
priate number  of  law  enforcement  officers  to 
the  jurisdiction  to  assist  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  investigation  of 
criminal  activity. 

(b)  APPLICATION. — An  application  for  as- 
sistance under  this  section  shall — 

(1)  describe  the  nature  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem that  a  local  jurisdiction  is  exfieriencing: 

(2)  describe,  in  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative terms,  the  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement forces  that  are  available  and  will 
be  made  available  to  combat  the  crime  prob- 
lem: 

(3)  demonstrate  that  such  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  forces  have  been  organized 
and  coordinated  so  as  to  make  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  the  resources  that  are  avail- 
able to  them,  and  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force,  to  comBat  crime: 

(4)  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  assist  in 
providing  temporary  housing  facilities  for 
members  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force: 

(5)  delineate  opportunities  for  training  and 
education  of  local  law  enforcement  and  com- 
munity representatives  in  anticrime  strate- 
gies by  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force: 

(6)  include  a  plan  by  which  the  local  juris- 
diction will  prevent  a  rebound  in  the  crime 
level  following  departure  of  the  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force  from  the  jurisdiction:  and 

(7)  such  other  information  as  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Director  may  reasonably  require. 

(c)  Conditions  of  Deployment.— The  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Director,  upon  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  may  agree  to  de- 
ploy a  unit  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force 
to  a  State  or  local  jurisdiction  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Deputy  Assistant  Director 
considers  to  be  appropriate,  including  a  con- 
dition that  more  State  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  or  other  resources  be  commit- 
ted to  dealing  with  the  crime  problem. 

(d)  Deputization.— Members  of  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  who  are  deployed  to  a  ju- 
risdiction shall  be  deputized  in  accordance 
with  State  law  so  as  to  empower  such  offi- 
cers to  make  arrests  and  participate  in  the 
prosecution  of  criminal  offenses  under  State 
law. 

SEC.  103.  LEAVE  SYSTEM. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  63  of  title  5.   United 


States  Code,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall,  after  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, establish,  and  administer  an  an- 
nual leave  system  applicable  to  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  serving  in  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force. 

SEC.  104.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle- 
CD  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995: 

(2)  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996;  and 

(3)  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997 
Subtitle  B— Federal-SUte  Anti-Drug  and 

Anti-Violence  Task  Forces 
SEC.  111.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1995.  in  addition  to  any  other 
funds  that  may  otherwise  be  made  available 
for  the  purpose.  $150,000,000  for  the  support 
and  expansion  of  Federal-State  anti-drug  and 
anti-violence  task  forces  participated  in  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  and 
United  States  Attorneys  Offices  with  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  pros- 
ecutors for  the  purposes  of— 

(1)  enhancing  interagency  coordination  of 
activities  in  the  provision  of  intelligence  in- 
formation; 

(2)  facilitating  multijurisdictional  inves- 
tigations; and 

(3)  aiding  in  the  investigation,  arrest,  and 
prosecution  of  drug  traffickers  and  violent 
criminals. 

Subtitle  C — Police  Corps  FVop-am 
SEC.  121.  PURPOSES. 
The  purposes  of  this  subtitle  are  to— 

(1)  address  violent  crime  by  increasing  the 
number  of  police  with  advanced  education 
and  training  on  community  patrol:  and 

(2)  provide  educational  assistance  to  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  to  students  who 
possess  a  sincere  interest  in  public  service  in 
the  form  of  law  enforcement. 

SEC.    122.  DESIG.NATION  OF  LEAD  AGENCY  AND 
SUBMISSION  OF  STATE  PLAN. 

(a)  Lead  Agency.— A  State  that  desires  to 
participate  in  the  Police  Corps  program 
under  this  subtitle  shall  designate  a  lead 
agency  that  will  be  responsible  for— 

(1)  submitting  to  the  Director  a  State  plan 
described  in  subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  administering  the  program  in  the  State. 

(b)  State  Plans.— A  State  plan  shall— 

(1)  contain  assurances  that  the  lead  agency 
shall  work  in  cooperation  with  the  local  law 
enforcement  liaisons,  representatives  of  po- 
lice labor  organizations  and  police  manage- 
ment organizations,  and  other  appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies  to  develop  and  im- 
plement interagency  agreements  designed  to 
carry  out  the  program; 

(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall 
advertise  the  assistance  available  under  this 
subtitle; 

(3)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall 
screen  and  select  law  enforcement  personnel 
for  participation  in  the  program;  and 

(4)  meet  the  requirements  of  section  129. 

SEC.  123.  DEFINI"nONS. 

In  this  subtitle— 

■"academic  year"  means  a  traditional  aca- 
demic year  beginning  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber and  ending  in  the  following  May  or  June. 

"dependent  child "  means  a  natural  or 
adopted  child  or  stepchild  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  who  at  the  time  of  the  officer's 
death — 

(A)  was  no  more  than  21  years  old;  or 

(B)  if  older  than  21  years,  was  in  fact  de- 
pendent on  the  child's  parents  for  at  least 
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one-half  of  the  child's  support  (excluding 
educational  expenses),  as  detennined  by  the 
Director 

Director  "  means  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Police  Corps  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 124 

■educational  expenses"  means  expenses 
that  are  directly  attributable  to— 

(A)  a  course  of  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  legal- 
or  criminal  justice-related  studies:  or 

(B»  a  course  of  graduate  study  in  legal-  or 
criminal  justice-related  studies  following 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree, 
including  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books, 
supplies,  transportation,  room  and  board  and 
miscellaneous  expenses. 

•institution  of  higher  education  "  has  the 
meaning  stated  in  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 120Ua)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  use.  IHKa)). 

•participant  "  means  a  participant  in  the 
Police  Corps  program  selected  pursuant  to 
section  125. 

•State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. American  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

■State  Police  Corps  program"  means  a 
State  police  corps  program  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  129. 

SEC.    124.   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  THE 
POLICE  CORPS. 

(a)  EST.\BLisH.MENT.— There  is  established 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  an 
Office  of  the  Police  Corps. 

(b)  APPOINTMENT  OF  DiREcrTOR.— The  Office 
of  the  Police  Corps  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(c)  Responsibilities  of  Director.— The  Di- 
rector shall  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Police  Corps  program  estab- 
lished in  this  subtitle  and  shall  have  author- 
ity to  promulgate  regulations  to  implement 
this  subtitle. 

SEC.  I2S.  SCHOLARSHIP  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  SCHOL.\RSHIPS  AUTHORIZED.— 

(1)  IN  GENER.^L— The  Director  may  award 
scholarships  to  participants  who  agree  to 
work  in  a  State  or  local  police  force  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  entered  into  pur- 
suant td subsection  (d). 

(2)  A.MOUNT  — (A)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B).  each  scholarship  payment 
made  under  this  section  for  each  academic 
year  shall  not  exceed— 

(i)  $7,500;  or 

(ii)  the  cost  of  the  educational  expenses  re- 
lated to  attending  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is  pur- 
suing a  course  of  educational  study  during 
substantially  an  entire  calendar  year,  the 
amount  of  scholarship  payments  made  dur- 
ing such  year  shall  not  exceed  $10,000, 

(C)  The  total  amount  of  scholarship  assist- 
ance received  by  any  one  student  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $30,000. 

(3)  SATisF.^crroRY  PROGRESS.— Recipients  of 
scholarship  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  continue  to  receive  such  scholarship 
payments  only  during  such  periods  ais  the  Di- 
rector finds  that  the  recipient  is  maintaining 
satisfactory  progress  as  determined  by  the 
institution  of  higher  education  the  recipient 
is  attending. 

(4)  DIRECT  PAYMENT— (A)  The  Director 
shall  make  scholarship  payments  under  this 
section  directly  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  that  the  student  is  attending. 


(B)  Each  institution  of  higher  education 
receiving  a  payment  on  behalf  of  a  partici- 
pant pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
remit  to  such  student  any  funds  in  excess  of 
the  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  and  room  and  board 
payable  to  the  institution. 

(b)  Reimbursement.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL— The  Director  may  make 
payments  to  a  participant  to  reimburse  the 
participant  for  the  costs  of  educational  ex- 
penses if  the  participant  agrees  to  work  in  a 
State  or  local  police  force  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d). 

(2)  AMOUNT— (A)  A  payment  made  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  for  an  academic  year  of 
study  shall  not  exceed— 

(i)  $7,500;  or 

(ii»  the  cost  of  educational  expenses  relat- 
ed to  attending  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is  pur- 
suing a  course  of  educational  study  during 
substantially  an  entire  calendar  year,  the 
amount  of  scholarship  payments  made  dur- 
ing the  year  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

(C)  The  total  amount  of  payments  made 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  to  any  1  stu- 
dent shall  not  exceed  $30,000. 

(c)  Use  of  Scholarship— Scholarships 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shall  only  be 
used  to  attend  a  4-year  institution  of  higher 
education,  except  that— 

(1)  scholarships  may  be  used  for  graduate 
and  professional  study;  and 

(2)  if  a  participant  has  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram upon  or  after  transfer  to  a  4-year  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  the  Director  may 
reimburse  the  participant  for  the  partici- 
pant's prior  educational  expenses. 

(d)  AGREEMENT — 

(1)  In  general —Each  participant  receiv- 
ing a  scholarship  or  a  payment  under  this 
section  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Director  that  contains  assurances  that 
the  participant  will— 

(A)  after  successful  completion  of  a  bacca- 
laureate program  and  training  as  prescribed 
in  section  127.  work  for  4  years  in  a  State  or 
local  police  force  without  there  having  aris- 
en sufficient  cause  for  the  participants  dis- 
missal under  the  rules  applicable  to  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  of  which  the  partici- 
pant is  a  member; 

(B)  complete  satisfactorily— 

(i»  an  educational  course  of  study  and  re- 
ceipt of  a  baccalaureate  degree  (in  the  case 
of  undergraduate  study)  or  the  reward  of 
credit  to  the  participant  for  having  com- 
pleted 1  or  more  graduate  courses  (in  the 
case  of  graduate  study);  and 

(ii)  Police  Corps  training  and  certification 
by  the  Director  that  the  participant  has  met 
such  performance  standards  as  may  be  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  127;  and 

(C)  repay  all  of  the  scholarship  or  payment 
receivecl  plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent per  annum  or  4  percent  above  the  prime 
rate,  whichever  is  higher,  if  the  conditions  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  are  not  complied 
with. 

(2)  Death  or  disability.— <A)  A  recipient 
of  a  scholarship  or  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  if  the  recipients— 

(i)  dies;  or 

(ii)  becomes  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled as  established  by  the  sworn  affidavit  of 
a  qualified  physician. 

(B)  If  a  scholarship  recipient  is  unable  to 
comply  with  the  repayment  provision  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)(C)  because' of  a  phys- 
ical or  emotional  disability  or  for  good  cause 


as  determined  by  the  Director,  the  Director 
may  substitute  community  service  in  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Director  for  the  required 
repayment. 

(C)  The  Director  shall  expeditiously  seek 
repayment  from  participants  who  violate  the 
agreement  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(ei  Dependent  child  — 

(1)  Scholarship  assistance —A  dependent 
child  of  a  law  enforcement  officer— 

(A)  who  is  a  member  of  a  State  or  local  po- 
lice force  or  is  a  Federal  criminal  investiga- 
tor or  uniformed  police  officer. 

(B)  who  is  not  a  participant  in  the  Police 
Corps  program,  but 

(C)  who  serves  in  a  State  for  which  the  Di- 
rector has  approved  a  Police  Corps  plan,  and 

(D)  who  is  killed  in  the  course  of  perform- 
ing police  duties. 

shall  be  entitled  to  the  scholarship  assist- 
ance authorized  in  this  section  for  any 
course  of  study  in  any  Institution  of  higher 
education. 

(2)  No  repayment— A  dependent  child 
shall  not  incur  any  repayment  obligation  in 
exchange  for  the  scholarship  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection. 

(f)  Application —Each  participant  desiring 
a  scholarship  or  payment  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  as  prescribed  by 
the  Director  in  such  manner  and  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Director 
may  reasonably  require. 

SEC.  126.  SELECTION  OF  PAR'nCIPANTS. 

(a)  In  General  —Participants  in  State  Po- 
lice Corps  programs  shall  be  selected  on  a 
competitive  basis  by  each  State  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Director. 

(b)  Selection  Criteria  and  Qualifica- 
tions.— 

(1)  In  ge.neral.— In  order  to  participate  in 
a  State  Police  Corps  program,  a  participant 
shall— 

(A)  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States; 

(B)  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  as 
a  trainee  of  the  State  or  local  police  force  to 
which  the  participant  will  be  assigned  pursu- 
ant to  section  129(5).  including  achievement 
of  satisfactory  scores  on  any  applicable  ex- 
amination, except  that  failure  to  meet  the 
age  requirement  for  a  trainee  of  the  State  or 
local  police  shall  not  disqualify  the  appli- 
cant if  the  applicant  will  be  of  sufficient  age 
upon  completing  an  undergraduate  course  of 
study; 

(C)  possess  the  necessary  mental  and  phys- 
ical capabilities  and  emotional  characteris- 
tics to  discharge  effectively  the  duties  of  a 
law  enforcement  officer; 

(D)  be  of  good  character  and  demonstrate 
sincere  motivation  and  dedication  to  law  en- 
forcement and  public  service; 

(E)  in  the  case  of  an  undergraduate,  agree 
in  writing  that  the  participant  will  complete 
an  educational  course  of  study  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  will 
then  accept  an  appointment  and  complete  4 
years  of  service  as  an  officer  in  the  State  po- 
lice or  in  a  local  police  department  within 
the  State; 

(F)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  desiring  to 
undertake  or  continue  graduate  study,  agree 
in  writing  that  the  participant  will  accept  an 
appointment  and  complete  4  years  of  service 
as  an  officer  in  the  State  police  or  in  a  local 
police  department  within  the  State  before 
undertaking  or  continuing  graduate  study; 

(G)  contract  with  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ticipant's parent  or  guardian  if  the  partici- 
pant is  a  minor  to  serve  for  4  years  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  State  police  or  in  a  local  police  de- 
partment, if  an  appointment  is  offered;  and 
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(H)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  be 
without  previous  law  enforcement  experi- 
ence. 

(2)  Temporary  availability  for  experi- 
enced applicants— (A)  Until  the  date  that 
is  5  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  up  to  10  percent  of  the  applicants  ac- 
cepted into  the  Police  Corps  program  may  be 
persons  who — 

(i)  have  had  some  law  enforcement  experi- 
ence; and 

(ii)  have  demonstrated  special  leadership 
potential  and  dedication  to  law  enforcement. 

(B)(i)  The  prior  period  of  law  enforcement 
of  a  participant  selected  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  be  counted  toward 
satisfaction  of  the  participant's  4-year  serv- 
ice obligation  under  section  128.  and  such  a 
participant  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  ben- 
efits and  obligations  under  this  subtitle  as 
other  participants  (including  those  stated  in 
subsection  (bid)  (E)  and(F)). 

(ii)  Clause  (i)  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude counting  a  participant's  previous  pe- 
riod of  law  enforcement  experience  for  pur- 
poses other  than  satisfaction  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  128.  such  as  for  purposes  of 
determining  such  a  participant's  pay  and 
other  benefits,  rank,  and  tenure. 

(3)  Number  of  participants —(A)  It  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  this  subtitle  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  than  20.000  participants  in 
each  graciuating  class. 

(B)  The  Director  shall  approve  State  plans 
providing  in  the  aggregate  for  such  enroll- 
ment of  applicants  as  shall  ensure,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  that  there  are  annual  graduating 
classes  of  20.000. 

(C)  In  a  year  in  which  applications  are  re- 
ceived in  a  number  greater  than  that  which 
will  produce,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Direc- 
tor, a  graduating  class  of  more  than  20.000, 
the  Director  shall,  in  deciding  which  applica- 
tions to  grant,  give  preference  to  those  who 
will  be  participating  in  State  plans  that  pro- 
vide law  enforcement  personnel  to  areas  of 
greatest  need. 

(c)  Recruitment  of  Minorities.— Each 
State  participating  in  the  Police  Corps  pfo- 
gram  shall  make  special  efforts  to  seek  and 
recruit  applicants  from  among  members  of 
all  racial,  ethnic  or  gender  groups.  This  sub- 
section does  not  authorize  an  exception  from 
the  competitive  standards  for  admission  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  Enrollment  of  Applicant.— 

(1)  Condition.— An  applicant  shall  be  ac- 
cepted into  a  State  Police  Corps  program  on 
the  condition  that  the  applicant  will  be  ma- 
triculated in,  or  accepted  for  admission  at, 
an  institution  of  higher  education— 

(A)  as  a  full-time  student  in  an  under- 
graduate program;  or 

(B)  for  purposes  of  taking  a  graduate 
course. 

(2)  Revocation  of  acceptance.— If  the  ap- 
plicant is  not  matriculated  or  accepted  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1).  the  applicant's  ac- 
ceptance in  the  program  shall  be  revoked. 

(e)  Lea\'1e  of  Absence.— 

(1)  From  study,  training,  or  service  — (A) 
A  participant  in  a  State  Police  Corps  pro- 
gram who  requests  a  leave  of  absence  from 
educational  study,  training,  or  service  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  1  year  (or  18  months  in 
the  aggregate  in  the  event  of  multiple  re- 
quests) due  to  temporary  physical  or  emo- 
tional disability  shall  be  granted  such  leave 
of  absence  by  the  State. 

(B)  A  participant  who  requests  a  leave  of 
absence  from  educational  study,  training  or 
service  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year  (or 
18  months  in  the  aggregate  in  the  event  of 
multiple  requests)  for  any  reason  other  than 


those  listed  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  granted 
such  leave  of  absence  by  the  State. 

(2)  From  study  or  traini.ng  — a  partici- 
pant who  requests  a  leave  of  absence  from 
educational  study  or  training  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  30  months  to  serve  on  an  offi- 
cial religious  mission  may  be  granted  such 
leave  of  absence. 

(f)  Admission  of  applicants.— An  appli- 
cant may  be  admitted  into  a  State  Police 
Corps  program  either  before  commencement 
of  or  during  the  applicant's  course  of  edu- 
cational study. 

SEC.  127.  police  CORPS  TRAINING. 

(a)  ESTABLISH.ME.N'T  OF  PROGRAM.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL  — (A)  The  Director  shall  es- 
tablish programs  of  training  for  Police  Corps 
participants. 

(B)  Such  programs  may  be  carried  out  at 
up  to  3  training  centers  established  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Director  or  at  State  train- 
ing facilities  under  contract. 

(C)  The  Director  shall  contract  with  a 
State  training  facility  upon  request  of  such 
facility  if  the  Director  determines  that  such 
facility  offers  a  course  of  training  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  the  Police  Corps  training 
program  described  in  this  subtitle. 

(2)  Contracts  for  services.— The  Director 
may  enter  into  contracts  with  individuals, 
institutions  of  learning,  and  government 
agencies  (including  State  and  local  police 
forces)  to  obtain  the  services  of  persons 
qualified  to  participate  in  and  contribute  to 
the  training  process. 

(3)  Agreements  with  federal  agencies.— 
The  Director  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  space  in  Fed- 
eral buildings  and  other  resources. 

(4)  E.XPENDITURES.— The  Director  may  au- 
thorize such  expenditures  as  are  necessary 
for  the  effective  maintenance  of  the  training 
centers,  including  purchases  of  supplies,  uni- 
forms, and  educational  materials  and  the 
provision  of  subsistence,  quarters,  and  medi- 
cal care  to  participants. 

(b)  Training  Sessions.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  participant  in  a  State 
Police  Corps  program  shall  attend  two  8- 
week  training  sessions  at  a  training  center, 
one  during  the  summer  following  completion 
of  sophomore  year  and  one  during  the  sum- 
mer following  completion  of  junior  year. 

(2)  Participants  entering  after  sopho- 
.MORE  year— If  a  participant  enters  the  pro- 
gram after  sophomore  year,  the  participant 
shall  complete  16  weeks  of  training  at  times 
determined  by  the  Director. 

(c)  Further  Training— The  16  weeks  of 
Police  Corps  training  authorized  in  this  sec- 
tion is  intended  to  serve  as  basic  law  en- 
forcement training  but  not  to  exclude  fur- 
ther training  of  participants  by  the  State 
and  local  authorities  to  which  they  will  be 
assigned.  Each  State  plan  approved  by  the 
Director  under  section  128  shall  include  as- 
surances that  following  completion  of  a  par- 
ticipant's course  of  education  each  partici- 
pant shall  receive  appropriate  additional 
training  by  the  State  or  local  authority  to 
which  the  participant  is  assigned.  The  time 
spent  by  a  participant  in  such  additional 
training,  but  not  the  time  spent  in  Police 
Corps  training,  shall  be  counted  toward  ful- 
fillment of  the  participant's  4-year  service 
obligation. 

(d)  Course  of  Training.— The  training  ses- 
sions at  training  centers  established  under 
this  section  shall  be  designed  to  provide 
basic  law  enforcement  training,  including 
vigorous  physical  and  mental  training  to 
teach  participants  self-discipline  and  organi- 
zational  loyalty  and   to  impart   knowledge 


and  understanding  of  legal  processes  and  law 
enforcement. 

(e)  Evaluation  of  Participants.— a  par- 
ticipant shall  be  evaluated  during  training 
for  mental,  physical,  and  emotional  fitness, 
and  shall  be  required  to  meet  performance 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Director  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  training  session  in  order 
to  remain  in  the  Police  Corps  program. 

(f)  Stipend.— The  Director  shall  pay  par- 
ticipants in  training  sessions  a  stipencl  of 
$250  a  week  during  training. 

SEC.  128.  SERVICE  OBLIGA'nON. 

(a)  Swearing  In— Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  participant's  course  of  edu- 
cation and  training  program  under  section 
127  and  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  po- 
lice force  to  which  the  participant  is  as- 
signed, a  participant  shall  be  sworn  in  as  a 
member  of  the  police  force  to  which  the  par- 
ticipant is  assigned  pursuant  to  the  State 
Police  Corps  plan,  and  shall  serve  for  4  years 
as  a  member  of  that  police  force. 

(b)  Rights  and  Responsibilities.— A  par- 
ticipant shall  have  all  of  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  and  shall  be  subject  to  all 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  other 
members  of  the  police  force  of  which  the  par- 
ticipant is  a  member,  including  those  con- 
tained in  applicable  agreements  with  labor 
organizations  and  those  provided  by  State 
and  local  law. 

(c)  Discipline —If  the  police  force  of  which 
the  participant  is  a  member  subjects  the  par- 
ticipant to  discipline  such  as  would  preclude 
the  participant's  completing  4  years  of  serv- 
ice and  result  in  denial  of  educational  assist- 
ance under  section  125 — 

(1)  the  Director  may.  upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause,  permit  the  participant  to  com- 
plete the  service  obligation  in  an  equivalent 
alternative  law  enforcement  service;  and 

(2)  if  such  service  is  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, section  125(d)(1)(C)  shall  not  apply. 

(d)  Layoffs —If  the  police  force  of  which 
the  participant  is  a  member  lays  off  the  par- 
ticipant such  as  would  preclude  the  partici- 
pant's completing  4  years  of  ser\'ice.  and  re- 
sult in  denial  of  educational  assistance  under 
section  125 — 

(1)  the  Director  may  permit  the  partici- 
pant to  complete  the  service  obligation  in  an 
equivalent  alternative  law  enforcement  serv- 
ice; and 

(2)  if  such  service  is  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, section  125(d)(1)(C)  shall  not  apply. 

SEC.  129.  STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS. 

A  State  Police  Corps  plan  shall— 

(1)  provide  for  the  screening  and  selection 
of  participants  in  accordance  with  the  cri- 
teria set  out  in  section  126; 

(2)  state  procedures  governing  the  assign- 
ment of  participants  in  the  Police  Corps  pro- 
gram to  State  and  local  police  forces  (no 
more  than  10  percent  of  all  the  participants 
assigned  in  each  year  by  each  State  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  statewide  police  force  or  forces); 

(3)  provide  that  participants  shall  be  as- 
signed to  those  geographic  areas  in  which— 

(A)  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  addi- 
tional law  enforcement  personnel;  and 

(B)  the  participants  will  be  used  most  ef- 
fectively; 

(4)  provide  that  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  paragraph  (3).  a  participant  shall  be  as- 
signed to  an  area  near  the  participant's 
home  or  such  other  place  as  the  participant 
may  request; 

(5)  provide  that  to  the  extent  feasible,  a 
participant's  assignment  shall  be  made  at 
the  time  the  participant  is  accepted  into  the 
program,  subject  to  change — 

(A)  prior  to  commencement  of  a  partici- 
pant's fourth  year  of  undergraduate  study. 
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under  such  circumstances  as  the  plan  may 
specify;  and 

(B)  from  commencement  of  a  participant  s 
fourth  year  of  undergraduate  study  until 
completion  of  4  years  of  police  service  by 
participant,  only  for  compelling  reasons  or 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State  Police  Corps 
program  and  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
participant; 

(6)  provide  that  no  participant  shall  be  as- 
signed to  serve  with  a  State  or  local  police 
force — 

(A)  the  average  size  of  which  has  declined 
by  more  than  5  percent  since  June  21.  1989;  or 

(B)  which  has  members  who  have  been  laid 
off  but  not  retired; 

(7)  provide  that  participants  shall  be 
placed  and  to  the  extent  feasible  kept  on 
community  and  preventive  patrol; 

(8)  ensure  that  participants  will  receive  ef- 
fective training  and  leadership; 

(9)  provide  that  the  State  may  decline  to 
offer  a  participant  an  appointment  following 
completion  of  Federal  training,  or  may  re- 
move a  participant  from  the  Police  Corps 
program  at  any  time,  only  for  good  cause 
(including  failure  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  in  a  course  of  educational  study) 
and  after  following  reasonable  review  proce- 
dures stated  in  the  plan;  and 

(10)  provide  that  a  participant  shall,  while 
serving  as  a  member  of  a  police  force,  be 
compensated  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  and 
benefits  and  enjoy  the  same  rights  under  ap- 
plicable agreements  with  labor  organizations 
and  under  State  and  local  law  as  other  police 
officers  of  the  same  rank  and  tenure  in  the 
police  force  of  which  the  participant  is  a 
member 

SEC.  129A.  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  A>fD  LOCAL- 
ITIES EMPLOYING  POLICE  CORPS 
OFFICERS. 

Each  jurisdiction  directly  employing  Po- 
lice Corps  participants  during  the  4-year 
term  of  service  prescribed  by  section  128 
shall  receive  $10,000  on  account  of  each  such 
participant  at  the  completion  of  each  such 
year  of  service,  but — 

(1)  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  service  in  any  State  or  local  police 
force— 

(A)  the  average  size  of  which,  in  the  year 
for  which  payment  is  to  be  made,  not  count- 
ing Police  Corps  participants  assigned  under 
section  129.  has  declined  more  than  2  percent 
since  January  1.  1993;  or 

(B)  which  has  members  who  have  been  laid 
off  but  not  retired;  and 

(2)  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  any   Police  Corps  participant   for 
years  of  service  after  the  completion  of  the 
term  of  service  prescribed  in  section  128 
SEC.  I29B.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  In  Ge.neral  — Not  later  than  April  1  of 
each  year,  the  Director  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Attorney  General,  the  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  CONTENTS.— A  report  under  subsection 
(a)  shall— 

(1)  state  the  number  of  current  and  past 
participants  in  the  Police  Corps  program, 
broken  down  according  to  the  levels  of  edu- 
cational study  in  which  they  are  engaged 
and  years  of  service  they  have  served  on  po- 
lice forces  (including  service  following  com- 
pletion of  the  4-year  service  obligation); 

(2)  describe  the  geographic,  racial,  and  gen- 
der dispersion  of  participants  in  the  Police 
Corps  program;  and 

(3)  describe  the  progress  of  the  Police 
Corps  program  and  make  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  program. 


SEC.      1»C.     ALTFHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRLA 
TIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle  $100,000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1995  and  1996  and  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1997.  1998.  and 
1999 

Subtitle  D— Law  Enforcement  Scholarship 
and  Employment  Program 
SEC.  131.  PIHPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  assist 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  efforts  to 
enhance  the  educational  status  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel  both  through  increasing 
the  educational  level  of  existing  officers  and 
by  recruiting  more  highly  educated  officers. 

SEC.    132.   DESIGNATION  OF  LEAD  AGENCY  AND 
SLfBMISSION  OF  STATE  PLAN. 

(a)  Lead  Agency. -A  State  that  desires  to 
participate  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Scholar- 
ship and  Employment  program  under  this 
subtitle  shall  designate  a  lead  agency  that 
will  be  responsible  for— 

(1)  submitting  to  the  Director  a  State  plan 
described  in  subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  administering  the  program  in  the  State. 

(b)  STATE  Plans  —A  State  plan  shall— 

(1)  contain  assurances  that  the  lead  agency 
shall  work  in  cooperation  with  the  local  law 
enforcement  liaisons,  representatives  of  po- 
lice labor  organizations  and  police  manage- 
ment organizations,  and  other  appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies  to  develop  and  im- 
plement interagency  agreements  designed  to 
carry  out  the  program: 

(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall 
advertise  the  assistance  available  under  this 
subtitle; 

(3)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  shall 
screen  and  select  law  enforcement  personnel 
for  participation  in  the  program;  and 

(4)  meet  the  requirements  of  section  138. 

SEC.  133.  DEFINmONS. 

In  this  subtitle- 
Director"  means  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  Assistance  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

•educational  expenses"  means — 

(A)  expenses  that  are  directly  attributable 

to— 

(i)  a  course  of  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  an  associate  degree; 

(ii)  a  course  of  education  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree;  or 

(iii)  a  course  of  graduate  study  following 
award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree;  and 

(B)  includes  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books, 
supplies,  and  related  expenses. 

•institution  of  higher  education"  has  the 
meaning  stated  in  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S. C.  U41(a))- 

•law  enforcement  position"  means  em- 
ployment as  an  officer  in  a  State  or  local  po- 
lice force,  or  correctional  institution. 

•State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States.  American  Samoa. 
Guam,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands. 
SEC.  134.  ALLOTMENT. 

Of  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
139C.  the  Director  shall  allot— 

(1)  80  percent  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  law  enforcementyofficers  in  each 
State  compared  to  the  nun^er  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  all  of  the»States;  and 

(2)  20  percent  to  States  on  tl«ybasis  of  the 
shortage  of  law  enforcement  personnel  and 
the  need  for  assistance  under  this  subtitle  in 
the  State  compared  to  the  shortage  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  the  need  for  as- 
sistance under  this  subtitle  in  all  States. 


SEC.  1S5.  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EMPLOYMENT  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Use  of  Allotment.— 

(1)  In  general —a  State  that  receives  an 
allotment  under  section  134  shall  use  the  al- 
lotment to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of— 

(A)  awarding  scholarships  to  in-service  law 
enforcement  personnel  to  enable  such  per- 
sonnel to  seek  further  education;  and 

(B)  providing— 

(i)  full-time  employment  in  summer;  or 
(ii)  part-time  (not  to  exceed  20  hours  per 

week)  employment  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 

1  year. 

(2)  Employment— The  employment  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IxB)— 

(A)  shall  be  provided  by  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  for  students  who 
are  juniors  or  seniors  in  high  school  or  are 
enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  who  demonstrate  an  interest  in 
undertaking  a  career  in  law  enforcement; 

(B)  shall  not  be  in  a  law  enforcement  posi- 
tion; and 

(C)  shall  consist  of  performing  meaningful 
tasks  that  inform  students  of  the  nature  of 
the  tasks  performed  by  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

(b)  Payments;  Federal  Share;  Non-Fed- 
eral Share — 

(1)  Payments— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  that  receives  an  allotment  under 
section  134  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  activities  described  in  the  application 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  138. 

(2)  Federal  share— The  Federal  share 
shall  not  exceed  60  percent. 

(3)  Non-federal  share.— The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  scholarships  and  student 
employment  provided  under  this  subtitle 
shall  be  supplied  from  sources  other  than  the 
Federal  Government. 

(c)  Responsibilities  of  Director.— The  Di- 
rector shall  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  programs  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  subtitle  and  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Postsecond- 
ary  Education,  issue  regulations  implement- 
ing this  subtitle. 

(d)  administrative  Expenses— a  Sute 
that  receives  an  allotment  under  section  134 
may  use  not  more  than  8  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  for  administrative 
expenses. 

(e)  Special  Rule— A  State  that  receives 
an  allotment  under  section  134  shall  ensure 
that  each  scholarship  recipient  under  this 
subtitle  IS  compensated  at  the  same  rate  of 
pay  and  benefits  and  enjoys  the  same  rights 
under  applicable  agreements  with  labor  or- 
ganizations and  under  State  and  local  law  as 
other  law  enforcement  personnel  of  the  same 
rank  and  tenure  in  the  office  of  which  the 
scholarship  recipient  is  a  member. 

(f)  Slpplementation  of  Funding —Funds 
received  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  used 
only  to  supplement,  and  not  to  supplant. 
Federal.  SUte.  and  local  efforts  for  recruit- 
ment and  education  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

SEC.  136.  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

(a)  Period  of  Award.— A  scholarship 
awarded  under  this  subtitle  shall  be  for  a  pe- 
riod of  1  academic  year. 

(b)  Use  of  Scholarships— A  scholarship 
recipient  under  this  subtitle  may  use  the 
scholarship  for  educational  expenses  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education. 

SEC.  137.  ELIGIBILITY. 

(a)  Scholarships —A  person  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  scholarship  under  this  sub- 
title if  the  person  has  been  employed  in  law 
enforcement  for  the  2-year  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  on  which  assist- 
ance is  sought. 
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(b)  Ineligibility  for  Student  Employ- 
ment—A  person  who  has  been  employed  as  a 
law  enforcement  officer  is  ineligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  student  employment  program 
carried  out  under  this  subtitle. 

SEC.  138.  STATE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  ALLOTMENT. 

(a)  In  General— a  State  that  desires  an 
allotment  under  section  134  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Director  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Director  may  reasonably 
require. 

(b)  Contents.— An  application  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  scholarship  program  and 
the  student  employment  program  for  which 
assistance  under  this  subtitle  is  sought; 

(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  lead  agency 
will  work  in  cooperation  with  local  law  en- 
forcement liaisons,  representatives  of  police 
labor  organizations  and  police  management 
organizations,  and  other  appropriate  State 
and  local  agencies  to  develop  and  implement 
interagency  agreements  designed  to  carry 
out  this  subtitle; 

(3)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will 
advertise  the  scholarship  assistance  and  stu- 
dent employment  it  will  provide  under  this 
subtitle  and  that  the  State  will  use  such  pro- 
grams to  enhance  recruitment  efforts: 

(4)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will 
screen  and  select  law  enforcement  personnel 
for  participation  in  the  scholarship  program 
under  this  subtitle; 

(5)  contain  assurances  that  under  the  stu- 
dent employment  program  the  State  will 
screen  and  select,  for  participation  in  such 
program,  students  who  have  an  interest  in 
undertaking  a  career  in  law  enforcement; 

(6)  contain  assurances  that  under  the 
scholarship  program  the  State  will  make 
scholarship  payments  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education  on  behalf  of  scholarship  recipi- 
ents under  this  subtitle; 

(7)  with  respect  to  the  student  employment 
program,  identify— 

(A)  the  employment  tasks  that  students 
will  be  assigned  to  perform; 

(B)  the  compensation  that  students  will  be 
paid  to  perform  such  tasks;  and 

(C)  the  training  that  students  will  receive 
as  part  of  their  participation  in  the  program; 

(8)  identify  model  curriculum  and  existing 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  educational 
and  professional  needs  of  law  enforcement 
personnel;  and 

(9)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will 
promote  cooperative  agreements  with  edu- 
cational and  law  enforcement  agencies  to  en- 
hance law  enforcement  personnel  recruit- 
ment efforts  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

SEC.      139.      INDIVIDUAL      APPLICATIG.NS      FOR 
SCHOLARSHIP  OR  EMPLOYMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— a  person  who  desires  a 
scholarship  or  employment  under  this  sub- 
title shall  submit  an  application  to  the  State 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  State  may 
reasonably  require. 

(b)  Contents.— An  application  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  describe— 

(1)  the  academic  courses  for  which  a  schol- 
arship is  sought;  or 

(2»  the  location  and  duration  of  employ- 
ment that  is  sought. 

(c)  Priority.- In  awarding  scholarships 
and  providing  student  employment  under 
this  subtitle,  a  State  shall  give  priority  to 
applications  from  persons  who — 

(1)  are  members  of  racial,  ethnic,  or  gender 
groups  whose  representation  in  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  within  the  State  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  in  the  population  eligi- 


ble for  employment  in  law  enforcement  in 
the  State; 

(2)  are  pursuing  an  undergraduate  degree; 
and 

(3)  are  not  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U  S.C.  1001  et  seq.). 

SEC.  139A.  SCHOLARSHIP  AGREEMENT. 

(a)  In  General— a  person  who  receives  a 
scholarship  under  this  subtitle  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Director. 

(b)  Contents.— An  agreement  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall— 

(1)  provide  assurances  that  the  scholarship 
recipient  will  work  in  a  law  enforcement  po- 
sition in  the  State  that  awards  the  scholar- 
ship in  accordance  with  the  service  obliga- 
tion described  in  subsection  (c)  after  comple- 
tion of  the  recipient's  academic  courses  lead- 
ing to  an  associate,  bachelor,  or  graduate  de- 
gree; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  scholarship 
recipient  will  repay  the  entire  scholarship  in 
accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  shall  prescribe  if  the  require- 
ments of  the  agreement  are  not  complied 
with,  unless  the  recipient — 

(A)  dies; 

(B)  becomes  physically  or  emotionally  dis- 
abled, as  established  by  the  sworn  affidavit 
of  a  qualified  physician;  or 

(C)  has  been  discharged  in  bankruptcy;  and 

(3)  set  forth  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  a  scholarship  recipient  may 
seek  employment  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  a  State  other  than  the  State  that 
awards  the  scholarship. 

(c)  Service  Obligation.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  a 
scholarship  recipient  under  this  subtitle 
shall  work  in  a  law  enforcement  position  in 
the  State  that  awards  the  scholarship  for  a 
period  of  1  month  for  each  credit  hour  for 
which  funds  are  received  under  the  scholar- 
ship. 

(2)  Minimum  and  maxlmum  re(juired  peri- 
ods of  service.— For  purposes  of  satisfying 
the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1).  a  scholar- 
ship recipient  shall  work  in  a  law  enforce- 
ment position  in  the  State  that  awards 
scholarship  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6 
months  but  shall  not  be  required  to  work  in 
such  a  position  for  more  than  2  years. 

SEC.  139B.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  In  General —Not  later  than  April  1  of 
each  year,  the  Director  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Attorney  General,  the  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Contents. — A  report  under  subsection 
(a)  shall— 

(1)  state  the  number  of  present  and  past 
scholarship  recipients  under  this  subtitle, 
categorized  according  to  the  levels  of  edu- 
cational study  in  which  the  recipients  are 
engaged  and  the  number  of  years  that  the  re- 
cipients have  served  in  law  enforcement; 

(2)  state,  with  respect  to  student  employ- 
ees under  this  subtitle— 

(A)  the  number  of  present  and  past  student 
employees; 

(B)  the  number  of  such  employees  who 
complete  a  course  of  study  at  an  accredited 
institution  of  higher  education;  and 

(C)  the  number  of  such  employees  who  sub- 
sequently accept  a  law  enforcement  position; 

(3)  describe  the  geographic,  racial,  and  gen- 
der dispersion  of  scholarship  recipients  and 
employees;  and 

(4)  describe  the  progress  of  the  scholarship 
program  and  the  student  employment  pro- 
gram and  make  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  programs. 


SEC.     139C.     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General —There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subtitle 
$30,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995,  1996. 
1997.  1998.  and  1999. 

(b)  Uses  of  Funds— Of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal 
year— 

(1)  80  percent  shall  be  available  to  provide 
scholarships  described  in  section  135<a)(l)<A): 
and 

(2)  20  percent  shall  be  available  to  provide 
employment  described  in  section  135(a)  (1)(B) 
and  (2). 

Subtitle  E — Job  Training  and  Placement  for 

Separated  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
SEC.  141.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Training  and  Placement  Pr(X!ra.m.— 
(1)  Amendment  of  the  job  training  part- 
nership act —Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1721  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SEC.  442.  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT. 

"(a)  Definition— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  •eligible  separated  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces'  means  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who — 

■•(1)  is  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  (or  full-time  National  Guard  duty)  after 
3  or  more  years  of  continuous  active  duty  (or 
full-time  National  Guard  duty)  immediately 
before  the  discharge  or  release  (not  including 
a  discharge  under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions or  a  punitive  discharge  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  commissioned  officer,  a  dismissal);  and 

••(2)  applies  to  participate  in  the  training 
program  involved  within  the  1-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  discharge  or  re- 
lease. 

■■(b)  Interagency  Agreement.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  into  an  interagency  agree- 
ment with  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  and  with  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  under 
which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  will  de- 
velop and  operate,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  a 
training  program  to  assist  eligible  separated 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  obtaining 
the  training  necessary  to  become  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  as  described  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

•■(c)  Selection— The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  shall  select  participants  in  the  train- 
ing program. 

•(d)  Co.NTENT.— The  training  program  shall 
provide  extensive  training  to  participants  in 
subjects  related  to  law  enforcement. 

••(e)  Number  of  Participants.— Subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations  for  the 
training  program,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  shall  conduct  at  least  10  training  ses- 
sions a  year  to  achieve  a  graduation  rate  of 
at  least  1.000  participants  per  year. 

••(f)  Job  Placement  Assistance —Upon 
graduation  of  a  participant  from  the  training 
program,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
shall  provide  appropriate  job  placement  as- 
sistance to  the  graduate.". 

(2)  Technical  amendment— The  table  of 
contents  relating  to  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act,  as  amended  by  section  702(c)  of 
the  Job  Training  Reform  Amendments  of 
1992  (Public  Law  102-367:  106  Stat.  1113).  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  441  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  442.  Training  program  in  law  enforce- 
ment.". 
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(b)  AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  3<c)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1502(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (4).  (5),  and  (6i.  respec- 
tively, and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•■(3)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
by  paragraph  (1).  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  section  442— 

(A)  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995;  and 

(B)  $8,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after.". 

(c)  Technical  a.mendment— Section 
441(bK2)(A)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1721(b)(2)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  -part"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "section" 

SEC.  U2.  PUBUC  HOUSING  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  Training  and  Placement  Progra.m — 

(1)  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PART- 
NERSHIP ACT  —Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1721  et 
seq).  as  amended  by  section  141(a).  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 

•SEC.  443.  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN  PUBUC  HOUS- 
ING MANAGEMENT. 

"(a)  Definitions.  — As  used  in  this  section: 

•(1)  Center.— The  term  Center"  means  the 
National  Center  for  Housing  Management  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No. 
11668  (42  use.  3531  note). 

••(2)  Eligible  separated  member  of  the 
ARMED  forces —The  term  eligible  separated 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  the  term  in  section  442(a). 

(3)  Housing  project —The  term  housing 
project'  means  a  low-income  housing  project, 
as  defined  in  section  3(b)(1)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C 
1437a(bMl)). 

••(4)  Public  housing  agency —The  term 
•public  housing  agency'  has  the  meaning 
given  the  term  in  section  3(bK6)  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

••(b)  CooPER.\TiVE  Agreement— The  Sec- 
retary shall  offer  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Center  under  which  the 
Center  will  develop  and  operate  a  training 
program  to  assist  eligible  separated  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  in  obtaining  the 
training  necessary  to  become  managers  and 
employees  in  public  housing  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations that  manage  housing  projects  for 
public  housing  agencies,  ais  described  in  this 
section. 

■•(c)  Selection.— 

■•(1)  Responsibility— The  Center  shall  se- 
lect participants  in  the  training  program. 

••(2)  Special  emphasis— In  selecting  par- 
ticipants in  the  training  program,  the  Center 
shall  place  special  emphasis  on  selecting 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  lived 
in  housing  projects. 

•■(d)  Content —The  training  program  shall 
provide  extensive  training  to  participants  in 
such  subjects  as— 

••(1)  housing  management; 

"(2)  maintenance  management: 

"(3)  occupancy  management: 

•*(4)  security  and  drug  reduction  manage- 
ment: 

"(5)  community  change  management: 

"(6)  resident  empowerment; 

"(7)  tenant  integrity:  and 

"(8)  fair  housing  and  civil  rights. 

'•(e)  Use  of  Experts— The  Center  shall 
provide  training  under  this  section  through 
the  use  of  recognized  experts  in  the  subjects 
described  in  subsection  (d). 

••(D  EvALUA-noNS— The  Center  shall  evalu- 
ate the  performance  of  participants  through 
the  use  of  standardized  tests. 


'•(g)  Number  of  Participa.nts.— Subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations  for  the 
training  program,  the  Center  shall  conduct 
at  least  5  training  sessions  a  year  to  achieve 
a  graduation  rate  of  at  least  250  participants 
per  year. 

••(h)  Job  Placement  assistance —Upon 
graduation  of  a  participant  from  the  training 
program,  the  Center  shall  provide  appro- 
priate job  placement  assistance  to  the  grad- 
uate through  the  Center's  network  of  public 
housing  agencies  and  organizations  that 
manage  housing  projects  for  public  housing 
agencies.". 

(2)  Technical  amendment —The  table  of 
contents  relating  to  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act.  as  amended  by  section  702(c)  of 
the  Job  Training  Reform  Amendments  of 
1992  (Public  Law  102-367:  106  Stat.  1113)  and 
by  section  143(a)(2).  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  442 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  443.  Training  program  in  public  hous- 
ing management.". 

(b)     AUTHORIZATION    OF     APPROPRIA-nONS  — 

Section  3<c)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (29  use  1502(c)).  as  amended  by  section 
141(b).  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4),  (5).  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and  (7).  respec- 
tively: and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•'(4)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
by  paragraph  (1).  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  section  443— 
"(A)  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995:  and 
■■(Bi  $2,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after". 

TTTLE  II— STUDIES 
Subtitle  A — Commiaaion  on  Crime  and 
Violence 
SEC.  201.  ESTABUSHMENT. 

(a)  Establish.ment.  -There  is  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  "National 
Commission  on  Crime  and  Violence  in  Amer- 
ica"   (referred    to    in    this   subtitle    as    the 

"Commission"). 

(b)  ME.MBERSHIP.— 

(1)  In  general— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  14  members,  of  whom — 

(A)  6  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President: 

(B)  4  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  whom  2 
shall  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  minority  leader:  and 

(C)  4  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  2  shall 
be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  leader  and  4  shall  be  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  minority  leader. 

(2)  Deadline —Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Term— Members  shall  serve  on  the 
Commission  through  the  date  of  its  termi- 
nation under  section  206. 

(4)  Meetings  —The  Commission— 

(A)  shall  have  Its  headquarters  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  and 

(B)  shall  meet  at  least  one*  each  month  for 
a  business  session. 

(5)  Quorum —Eight  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(6)  Chairperson  and  vice  chairperson  — 
Not  later  than  15  days  after  the  members  of 
the  Commission  are  appointed,  the  members 
shall  designate  a  Chairperson  and  Vice 
Chairperson  of  the  Commission. 

(7)  Vacancies —A  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  Commission  is  informed  of  the  va- 


cancy in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(8)  COMPENSA'nON.- 

(A)  No  PAY.  ALLOWANCE.  OR  BENEFIT— Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  receive  no  pay. 
allowances,  or  benefits  by  reason  of  their 
service  on  the  Commission. 

(B)  Travel  expenses —A  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  5702  and  5703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  202.  DUTIES. 

The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  review  all  segments  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  including  law  enforcement, 
prosecution,  defense,  judicial,  and  correc- 
tions components: 

(2)  review  the  effectiveness  of  traditional 
criminal  justice  approaches  in  preventing 
and  controlling  crime  and  violence: 

(3)  examine  the  impact  that  changes  to 
Federal  and  State  law  during  the  past  25 
years  have  had  in  controlling  crime  and  vio- 
lence: 

(4)  convene  hearings  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  receive  testimony  from  a  cross- 
section  of  criminal  justice  professionals,  vic- 
tims of  crime,  business  leaders,  elected  offi- 
cials, academics,  medical  doctors,  and  other 
citizens  who  wish  to  participate: 

(5)  bring  to  public  attention  successful 
models  and  programs  in  crime  prevention, 
crime  control,  and  antiviolence:  and 

(6)  develop  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
crime  control  and  antiviolence  strategy  and 
recommend  how  to  implement  such  a  strat- 
egy in  a  coordinated  fashion  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  authorities. 

SEC.  203.  STAFF  AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES. 

(a)  DIRECTOR — 

(1)  Appointment —After  consultation  with 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  the  Chair- 
person shall  appoint  a  director  of  the  Com- 
mission (referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the 
••Director"). 

(2)  Compensation —The  Director  shall  be 
paid  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Staff —With  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  Director  may  appoint  such  per- 
sonnel as  the  Director  considers  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  Civil  Service  Laws— The  sUff  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service  and  shall  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

(d)  Experts  and  Consultants.— With  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  the  Director 
may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(e)  Staff  of  Federal  agencies —Upon  the 
request  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  may  detail,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  personnel  of  that  agency  to  the 
Commission  to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  du- 
ties. 

(f)  Physical  Facilities.— The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  suitable  office  space  for 
the  operation  of  the  Commission.  The  facili- 
ties shall  serve  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  include  all  necessary 
equipment  and  Incidentals  required  for  prop- 
er functioning. 
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SEC.  204.  POWERS. 

(a)  Hearings —The  Commission  may  con- 
duct public  hearings  or  forums  at  its  discre- 
tion, at  any  time  and  place  it  is  able  to  se- 
cure facilities  and  witnesses,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  its  duties. 

(b)  Delegation  of  Authority —Any  mem- 
ber or  agent  of  the  Commission  may.  if  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission,  take  any  action 
that  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  take 
by  this  section. 

(c)  Information.— The  Commission  may  se- 
cure from  any  Federal  agency  or  entity  in 
the  executive  or  legislative  branch  such  ma- 
terials, resources,  statistical  data,  and  other 
information  as  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the 
Chairperson  or  Vice  Chairperson  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  or  en- 
tity shall  furnish  the  information  to  the 
Commission  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(d)  Gifts.  Bequests,  and  Devises.— The 
Commission  may  accept,  use.  and  dispose  of 
gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  of  services  or  prop- 
erty, both  real  and  personal,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  or  facilitating  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. Gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  of  money 
and  proceeds  from  sales  of  other  property  re- 
ceived as  gifts,  bequests,  or  devises  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  disbursement  upon  order  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(e)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  Federal 
agencies. 

SEC.  205.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Monthly  Reports.— The  Commission 
shall  submit  monthly  activity  reports  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

(b)  Interi.m  Report— Not  later  than  1  year 
before  the  date  of  its  termination,  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  an  Interim  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  containing- 

(1)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Commission: 

(2)  recommendations  for  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative action  based  on  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  to  date: 

(3)  an  estimation  of  the  costs  of  imple- 
menting the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission:  and 

(4)  a  strategy  for  disseminating  the  report 
to  Federal.  State,  and  local  authorities. 

(c)  Final  Report.— Not  later  than  the  date 
of  its  termination,  the  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  a 
final  report  with  a  detailed  statement  of 
final  findings,  conclusions,  recommenda- 
tions, and  estimation  of  costs  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  recommenda- 
tions included  in  the  interim  report  under 
subsection  (b)  have  been  implemented. 

(d)  Printing  and  Public  Distribution.— 
Upon  receipt  of  each  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  section,  the  President  shall— 

(1)  order  the  report  to  be  printed:  and 

(2)  make  the  report  available  to  the  public. 

SEC.  206.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  on  the 
date  that  Is  2  years  after  the  date  on  which 
members  of  the  Commission  have  met  and 
designated  a  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chair- 
person. 

Subtitle  B — Use  of  .Antiloitering  Ijjws  To 
Fight  Crime 
SEC.  211.  STUDY  AND  REPORT. 

The  Attorney  General,  acting  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  shall— 

(1)  study  the  ways  in  which  antiloitering 
laws  can  be  used,  without  violating  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens  as  enunciated 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  eradicate  open-air 


drug  markets  and  other  blatant  criminal  ac- 
tivity: 

(2)  prepare  a  model  antiloitering  statute 
and  guidelines  for  enforcing  the  statute  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent,  deter,  and  pun- 
ish illegal  drug  activity  and  other  criminal 
activity:  and 

(3)  make  the  results  of  the  study  and  the 
model  statute  and  guidelines  available  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

TITLE  III— VIOLENT  AND  HABITUAL 

OFFENDERS 

Subtitle  A — Serious  Habitual  Offender 

Comprehensive  Action  Program 

SEC.    301.    RESTORA-nON    OF    DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM. 

The  Attorney  General,  acting  through  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Juvenile  Prevention  and  using  funds 
appropriated  under  section  261(a)(5)  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion .Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5665(a)(5)).  shall 
continue  the  funding  of  new  demonstration 
projects  in  the  Serious  Habitual  Offenders 
Comprehensive  Action  Program  during  fiscal 
years  1995.  1996.  and  1997 

Subtitle  B — Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Grants 

SEC.  311.  REQLTIREMENT  OF  MANDATORY  IMPRIS- 
ONMENT FOR  ARMED  OFFENDERS. 

(a)  In  General— Section  506  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended  by  subsection  (c).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  If,  on  the  first  day  of  a  fiscal  year, 
a  State  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (B).  the  Director  shall  reduce 
the  amount  of  funds  that  would  otherwise  be 
allocated  to  the  State  under  subsection  (a) 
by  50  percent. 

"(B)(1)  The  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph are  met  if  the  law  of  a  State  requires 
the  imposition  of  a  mandatory  sentence  of  20 
years'  Imprisonment  without  possibility  of 
probation,  parole,  or  any  other  form  of  early 
release  for  a  firearm  offense  committed  by  a 
career  criminal. 

"(11)  In  this  subparagraph— 

•'career  criminal"  means  a  person  with  3  or 
more  convictions  under  Federal  or  State  law 
for  crimes  of  violence  (as  defined  in  section 
924(c)(3)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code)  or  se- 
rious drug  offenses  (as  defined  in  section 
924(e)(2)(A)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code). 

"firearm  offense"  means  an  offense  com- 
mitted while  the  offender  is  in  possession  of 
a  firearm  or  while  an  accomplice  of  the  of- 
fender, to  the  knowledge  of  the  offender,  is 
in  possession  of  a  firearm. 

"(3)  The  amount  by  which  the  allocation  to 
a  State  is  reduced  by  reason  of  a  failure  to 
comply  with  subparagraph  (Ai  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  reallocated  equally  among 
the  States  that  are  in  compliance  with  that 
subparagraph.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  the  fiscal  year  that  first  begins 
after  the  date  that  is  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

(c)  Technical  Amendment  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  To  accommodate  Amendme.nt  Made  in 
Subsection  (a>— Section  506  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3756(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "Of'  and 
inserting  'Subject  to  subsection  (D.  of: 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  "or  (e)  ": 
and 


(3)  in  subsection  (O— 

(A)  by  striking  "(f)(1)  For  "  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "In  such  fiscal  year,"  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"(OdMA)  If.  on  the  first  day  of  a  fiscal 
year,  a  State  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (B).  the  Director  shall  re- 
duce the  amount  of  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  allocated  to  the  State  under  sub- 
section (a)  by  10  percent. 

■'(B)(i)  The  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph are  met  if  a  State  has  in  effect,  and 
enforces,  a  law": 

(B)  by  striking  '(A)  to  administer"  and  in- 
serting "(I)  to  administer": 

(C)  by  striking  "(B)  to  disclose"  and  insert- 
ing "(ID  to  disclose  ": 

(D)  by  striking  "(C)  to  provide"  and  insert- 
ing "(III)  to  provide": 

(E)  by  striking  "(3)  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection"  and  inserting  "(11)  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph": 

(F)  by  striking  "(A)  the  term"  and  insert- 
ing "(I)  the  term  ":  and 

(G)  by  striking  "(B)  the  term"  and  insert- 
ing "(II)  the  term" 

SEC.  321.  GRANTS  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
VICnM  NOTIFICATION  PROCE- 
DURES. 

Section  501(b)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3751(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (20): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (21)  and  Inserting  ■":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(22)  programs  designed  to  keep  victims  in- 
formed    concerning     the     status    of    cases 
against  offenders  and  to  provide  victims  ad- 
vance notification  of  the  release  of  alleged 
offenders   prior    to   conviction   and   of  con- 
victed offenders  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
terms  of  imprisonment  or  on  probation,  pa- 
role, or  any  other  form  of  release.". 
TITLE  rv— PRISONS 
Subtitle  A — Prison  for  Violent  Drug 
Offenders 
SEC.  401.  REGIONAL  PRISONS. 

(a)  Findings —The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  population  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  prisons  and  jails  has  increased  dramati- 
cally since  1980  and  currently  numbers  more 
than  1.000.000  people: 

(2)  more  than  60  percent  of  all  prisoners 
have  a  history  of  drug  abuse  or  are  regularly 
using  drugs  while  in  prison,  but  only  11  per- 
cent of  State  prison  inmates  and  7  percent  of 
Federal  prisoners  are  enrolled  in  drug  treat- 
ment programs:  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
prisoners  are  not  receiving  needed  drug 
treatment  while  incarcerated,  and  the  num- 
ber of  such  persons  is  increasing  rapidly:  and 

(3)  drug-abusing  prisoners  are  highly  likely 
to  return  to  crime  upon  release,  but  the  re- 
cidivism rate  is  much  lower  for  those  who 
successfully  complete  treatment  programs: 
accordingly,  it  appears  that  providing  drug 
treatment  to  prisoners  during  incarceration 
provides  an  opportunity  to  break  the  cycle  of 
recidivism,  reducing  the  crime  rate  and  fu- 
ture prison  overcrowding. 

(b)  Definition.— In  this  section— 
■"eligible    prisoner"    means    a    Federal    or 
State  prisoner  who— 

(A)  has  a  drug  abuse  problem  requiring 
long-term  treatment:  and 

(B)  is  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  which  the  earliest  date  of  release  Is 
not  more  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  trans- 
fer to  a  regional  prison. 

'regional  prison"  means  a  regional  prison 
operated  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  under  this  section. 
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[O  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  OF  RE- 
GIONAL Prisons  with  drug  Treatment  Pro- 
grams—The  Attorney  General,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, shall  construct  and  operate  10  regional 
prisons  in  which  eligible  prisoners  shall  par- 
ticipate in  a  drug  treatment  program  under 
conditions  established  by  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

(d)  Location.— 

(1)  In  general— The  regional  prisons  shall 
be  located  in  places  chosen  by  the  Director 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, not  more  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Military  facilities— To  the  extent 
that  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  the  Director  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy  shall  choose 
former  miliury  facilities  as  locations  for  re- 
gional prisons. 

(e)  Prison  Populations.— Each  regional 
prison  shall  be  used  to  accommodate  a  popu- 
lation consisting  of  approximately  20  percent 
Federal  prisoners  and  80  percent  State  pris- 
oners. 

(f)  Goal  in  Selection  of  Eligible  Pris- 
oners—In  selecting  from  among  eligible 
prisoners  those  who  will  be  transferred  to  a 
regional  prison,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  and  a  State  shall  endeavor  to  se- 
lect those  whose  continued  confinement, 
with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  drug 
treatment  program,  will  have  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  crime  rate  and  future  prison 
overcrowding. 

(g)  Agreement  of  Prisoner —A  prisoner 
shall  not  be  transferred  to  a  regional  prison 
unless  the  prisoner  agrees  to  participate  in 
the  drug  treatment  program  and  comply 
with  the  conditions  established  for  such  par- 
ticipation. 

(h)  Postrelease  Treat.ment  — A  State 
that  desires  to  transfer  a  prisoner  to  a  re- 
gional prison  shall  submit  to  the  Director  of 
'the  Bureau  of  Prisons  a  postrelease  treat- 
ment plan  describing  the  provisions  that  the 
State  will  make  for— 

(1)  the  continued  treatment  of  the  prisoner 
in  a  therapeutic  community  following  re- 
lease: and 

(2)  vocational  ]ob  training  in  appropriate 
cases. 

(1)  Payme.vt of  Costs- 
ID  Rei.mbursement  of  the  director— A 

State  that  transfers  a  prisoner  to  a  regional 
prison  shall  reimburse  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  for  the  full  cost  of  the  in- 
carceration and  treatment  of  the  prisoner 

(2)  Return  of  monies— (A)  If.  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
a  State  prisoner  successfully  completes  a 
drug  treatment  program,  the  Director  shall 
return  to  the  transferring  State  25  percent  of 
the  amount  paid  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  the  prisoner  for  use  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  Monies  returned  to  a  State  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  used  by  the  State  to 
provide  postrelease  treatment  as  required  by 
subsection  (h). 
(J)  Deter.minations  by  the  Director  — 
(1)  Prisoner  eligibility  -The  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  determine,  after  the  staff  of  a 
regional  prison  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
interview  a  Federal  or  State  prisoner  in  per- 
son— 

(A)  whether  the  prisoner  qualifies  as  an  eli- 
gible prisoner;  and 

(B)  whether,  in  view  of  any  other  relevant 
circumstances,  a  transfer  of  the  prisoner 
should  be  accepted. 


(2»  Prisoner  compliance  with  condi- 
tions—The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  prisoner  in  a  regional  prison 
is  complying  with  the  conditions  for  partici- 
pation in  a  drug  treatment  program. 

(k)  Retl'rn  of  Nonco.mpliant  Prisoner  — 
Upon  determining  that  a  prisoner  in  a  re- 
gional prison  is  not  in  compliance  with  a 
condition  for  participation  in  a  drug  treat- 
ment program,  the  Director  may.  upon  noti- 
fication to  the  transferring  State  of  that  de- 
termination, return  the  prisoner  to  the 
transferring  State. 

(1)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  in 
addition  to  any  other  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons— 

(1)  $600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  for  the 
construction  of  10  regional  prisons,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended;  and 

(2)  $100,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995 
and  1996  for  the  operation  of  the  regional 
prisons 

Subtitle  B — Taak  Force  on  Prison  Construc- 
tion Standardization  and  Techniques 

SEC.  4U.  PRISON  construction  STANDARDIZA 
nON  AND  TECHNIQUES. 

(at  Task  Force— The  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  shall  establish  a  task  force 
composed  of  Bureau.  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials expert  in  prison  construction,  and  of  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  engineers,  archi- 
tects, and  construction  experts  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  with  expertise  in  prison  design 
and  construction,  including  the  use  of  cost- 
cutting  construction  standardization  tech- 
niques and  cost-cutting  new  building  mate- 
rials and  technologies. 

(b)  Cooperation —The  task  force  shall 
work  in  close  cooperation  and  communica- 
tion with  other  State  and  local  officials  re- 
sponsible for  prison  construction  in  their  lo- 
calities. 

(c)  Performance  Requirements —The 
task  force  shall  work  to— 

(1)  establish  and  recommend  standardized 
construction  plans  and  techniques  for  prison 
and  prison  component  construction;  and 

(2)  evaluate  and  recommend  new  construc- 
tion technologies,  techniques,  and  materials, 
to  reduce  prison  construction  costs  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels  and  make 
such  construction  more  efficient. 

(d)  Dissemination  —The  task  force  shall 
disseminate  information  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  to  State  and  local  officials  in- 
volved in  prison  construction,  through  writ- 
ten reports  and  meetings. 

(e)  Promotion  and  evaluation  —The  task 
force  shall— 

ll)  work  to  promote  the  implementation  of 
cost-saving  efforts  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels; 

(2)  evaluate  and  advise  on  the  results  and 
effectiveness  of  such  cost-saving  efforts  as 
adopted,  broadly  disseminating  information 
on  the  results;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  feasible,  certify  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  cost-savings  efforts. 

TITLE  V— VIOLENT  CRIME  AND  DRUG 
EMERGENCY  AREAS 

SEC.    SOl.    VIOLENT    CRIME    AND    DRUG    EMER- 
GENCY AREAS. 

(a)  Definition.— In  this  section,  "major 
violent  crime  or  drug-related  emergency" 
means  an  occasion  or  instance  in  which  vio- 
lent crime,  drug  smuggling,  drug  trafficking, 
or  drug  abuse  violence  reaches  such  levels,  as 
determined  by  the  President,  in  consultation 
wiU)  the  Attorney  General,  that  Federal  as- 
sistance is  needed  to  supplement  State  and 
local  efforts  and  capabilities  to  save  lives. 


and  to  protect  property  and  public  health 
and  safety. 

(b)  Declaration  of  Violent  Crime  and 
Drug  Emergency  areas— If  a  major  violent 
crime  or  drug-related  emergency  exists 
throughout  a  State  or  a  part  of  a  State,  the 
President,  in  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  other  appropriate  officials,  may 
declare  the  Stale  or  part  of  a  State  to  be  a 
violent  crime  or  drug  emergency  area  and 
may  take  any  and  all  necessary  actions  au- 
thorized by  this  section  and  other  law. 

(c)  Procedure — 

(1)  In  general— a  request  for  a  declara- 
tion designating  an  area  to  be  a  violent 
crime  or  drug  emergency  area  shall  be  made, 
in  writing,  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
State  or  local  government,  respectively  (or 
in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
mayor),  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  such  form  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  by  regulation  require.  One  or 
more  cities,  counties.  States,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  may  submit  a  joint  request  for 
designation  as  a  major  violent  crime  or  drug 
emergency  area  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Finding— A  request  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  based  on  a  written  finding 
that  the  major  violent  crime  or  drug-related 
emergency  is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude 
that  Federal  assistance  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure an  effective  response  to  save  lives  and 
to  protect  property  and  public  health  and 

safety 

(d)  Irrelevancy  of  Population  Density  — 
The  President  shall  not  limit  declarations 
made  under  this  section  to  highly  populated 
centers  of  violent  crime  or  drug  trafficking, 
drug  smuggling,  or  drug  use.  but  shall  also 
consider  applications  from  governments  of 
less  populated  areas  where  the  magnitude 
and  severity  of  such  activities  is  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  State  or  local  government 
to  respond. 

(ei  Requirements— As  part  of  a  request  for 
a  declaration  under  this  section,  and  as  a 
prerequisite  to  Federal  violent  crime  or  drug 
emergency  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  a  State  or  local 
government  shall— 

(1)  take  appropriate  action  under  State  or 
local  law  and  furnish  information  on  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  State  and  local  resources 
that  have  been  or  will  be  committed  to  alle- 
viating the  major  drug-related  emergency; 

(2)  submit  a  detailed  plan  outlining  that 
government's  short-  and  long-term  plans  to 
resfKjnd  to  the  violent  crime  or  drug  emer- 
gency, specifying  the  types  and  levels  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  requested  and  including  ex- 
plicit goals  (Including  quantitative  goals) 
and  timetables;  and 

(3)  specify  how  Federal  assistance  provided 
under  this  section  is  Intended  to  achieve 
those  goals. 

(f)  Review  Period —The  Attorney  General 
shall  review  a  request  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and  the  President  shall  decide 
whether  to  declare  a  violent  crime  or  drug 
emergency  area,  within  30  days  after  receiv- 
ing the  request. 

(g)  Federal  Assistance.— The  President 
may— 

(1)  direct  any  Federal  agency,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  to  utilize  its  au- 
thorities and  the  resources  granted  to  it 
under  Federal  law  (Including  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and  manage- 
rial, technical,  and  advisory  services)  in  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  assistance  efforts; 
and 

(2)  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance, including  communications  support  and 
law  enforcement-related  intelligence  infor- 
mation: and 
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(h)  Duration  of  Federal  Assistance.— 

(1)  In  general.— Federal  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  provided  to  a  drug 
disaster  area  for  more  than  1  year. 

(2)  Extension —The  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  jurisdiction  may  apply  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  an  extension  of  assistance  be- 
yond 1  year.  The  President,  in  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  may  extend  the 
provision  of  Federal  assistance  for  not  more 
than  an  additional  180  days. 

(i)  Regulations —Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Attorney  General  shall  issue  regulations 
to  implement  this  section. 

Heberman  Violent  Cri.me  Reduction  Act  of 

1993 


summary 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Rapid  Deployment 
Force 

Establishes  a  unit  of  2.500  federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  could  be  deployed 
rapidly  on  a  temporary  basis  to  assist  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  In  com- 
batting crime.  The  Attorney  General  could 
deploy  the  unit  or  part  of  the  unit  upon  a 
showing  by  a  governor  and  local  officials 
that  crime  In  an  area  is  being  exacerbated  by 
the  interstate  flow  of  drugs,  guns  and  crimi- 
nals and  that  emergency  federal  assistance  is 
necessary.  The  unit  is  intended  not  only  to 
assist  in  investigations,  arrests  and  prosecu- 
tions, but  to  participate  in  the  patrolling  of 
particularly  hardhit  areas.  Members  of  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  would  be  deputized 
by  state  officials  so  that  they  could  make  ar- 
rests and  otherwise  proceed  under  state,  as 
well  as  Federal,  law.  Authorizations:  $25  mil- 
lion for  FY  1995;  $100  million  for  FY  1996;  $150 
million  for  FY  1997. 

Presidential  Declaration  of  Violent  Crime  and 
Drug  Emergency  Areas 

Authorizes  the  President  to  declare  that  a 
violent  crime  or  drug  emergency  exists  in  a 
state  or  part  of  a  state  and  to  provide  emer- 
gency federal  assistance  to  protect  property, 
public  health  and  safety.  That  assistance  can 
come  In  the  form  of  personnel  (either 
through  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  or 
more  conventional  lending  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  or  advisors),  equipment, 
supplies,  facilities,  and  managerial,  tech- 
nical and  advisory  services.  Including  com- 
munications support  and  law  enforcement- 
related  intelligence  information.  Requests 
for  declaration  of  an  emergency  must  be 
made  in  writing  by  the  Governor  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  any  affected  state  and 
local  government,  and  the  President  must 
act  on  the  request  within  30  days. 

Increased  support  for  FederaVState/local  task 
forces 

Authorizes  $150  million  to  bolster  federal 
state/local  task  forces  in  the  investigation, 
arrest  and  prosecution  of  violent  criminals 
and  drug  traffickers.  Provides  additional 
funding  for  the  Federal  law  enforcement 
components  of  such  task  forces,  specifically 
the  FBI.  DEA.  BATF.  and  US  Attorneys  of- 
fices, to  help  pay  for  operational  expenses, 
hiring  and  training  of  additional  agents, 
prosecutors,  and  support  personnel. 
Retraining  and  placement  of  Gis  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  public  housing  management  careers 

Mandates  that  a  portion  of  funds  set  aside 
for  defense  conversion  be  used  to  retrain  and 
place  recently  retired  or  discharged  Gis  in 
law  enforcement  and  public  housing  manage- 
ment careers.  The  FBI  and  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Justice  (NIJ)  shall  be  responsible 
for  selecting  and  training  at  least  1000  recent 


veterans  annually  and  providing  job  place- 
ment assistance  in  state,  local  or  Federal 
law  enforcement.  States  receiving  grants  to 
hire  additional  law  enforcement  personnel 
should  give  priority  to  the  military  person- 
nel trained  under  this  program.  The  National 
Center  for  Housing  Management,  a  non-prof- 
it group  established  by  Executive  Order  in 
1972.  shall  continue  a  training  and  placement 
program  to  train  at  least  250  veterans  a  year 
to  serve  as  managers  and  role  models  In  pub- 
lic housing. 
Regional  Prisons  for  Violent  Drug  Offenders 
Authorizes  the  construction  and  operation 
of  10  new  regional  prisons  In  which  eligible 
Federal  and  state  prisoners  must  participate 
in  drug  rehabilitation  programs.  In  selecting 
prisoners,  state  and  local  officials  shall  se- 
lect those  whose  continued  confinement, 
need  for  drug  treatment  and  likelihood  of 
success  of  such  treatment,  will  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  the  crime  rate  and  future 
prison  overcrowding.  To  the  extent  possible, 
those  prisons  shall  be  located  on  former 
military  bases.  Eighty  percent  of  the  pris- 
oners In  each  facility  shall  be  state  pris- 
oners. A  state  that  transfers  a  prisoner  to 
the  regional  prison  must  pay  for  the  cost  of 
incarceration  and  treatment  of  the  prisoner, 
but  shall  receive  25%  of  those  payments  back 
if  the  state  prisoner  successfully  completes 
the  drug  treatment  program.  $6(X)  million  Is 
authorized  for  FY  1995  for  the  construction 
of  the  ten  prisons;  $100  million  is  authorized 
for  each  of  FYs  1995  and  1996  for  operation  of 
the  prisons. 

Efficiency  and  Standardisation  in  Prison 
Construction 
Directs  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  establish 
a  task  force  composed  of  Bureau,  state  and 
local  experts  in  prison  construction  and  an 
equal  number  of  engineer,  architects  and 
construction  experts  from  the  private  sector 
to  evaluate  standardized  construction  plans, 
technologies,  materials  and  techniques  for 
prison  and  prison  components  in  order  to  re- 
duce prison  construction  costs.  The  task 
force  shall  disseminate  their  recommenda- 
tions to  federal,  state,  local  prison  officials. 
To  the  extent  feasible,  the  task  force  shall 
certify  the  effectiveness  of  specific  cost-sav- 
ings efforts. 
National  Commission  on  Crime  and  Violence 
Establishes  a  twelve-member  National 
Commission  on  Crime  and  Violence  in  Amer- 
ica to  examine  the  state  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence throughout  the  nation,  review  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  state  and  Federal  approaches 
to  controlling  crime  and  violence  during  the 
past  25  years,  and  develop  a  comprehensive 
and  effective  crime  control  and  antiviolence 
strategy  to  be  implemented  by  Federal,  state 
and  local  officials.  Commissioners  shall  In- 
clude criminal  justice  professionals,  victims 
of  crime,  elected  officials,  business  leaders, 
medical  doctors  and  other  citizens.  Commis- 
sioners shall  serve  without  pay  during  the 
two-year  tenure  of  the  commission. 

Use  of  Anti- Loitering  Laws  to  Fight  Crime 
Directs  the  Justice  Department's  National 
Institute  of  Justice  to  determine  how  anti- 
loitering  laws  can  be  used,  without  violating 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  as  enun- 
ciated by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  eradicate 
open-air  drug  markets  and  other  blatant 
criminal  activity  and  to  prepare  a  model 
anti-loitering  statute  for  distribution  to 
Federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. 

Extension  of  Serious  Habitual  Offender 
Comprehensive  Action  (SHOCAP)  Program 
Authorizes  new  state  and  local  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  the  Serious  Habitual  Of- 


fender Comprehensive  Action  Program, 
which  focuses  law  enforcement  and  prosecu- 
torial resources  on  arresting  and  prosecuting 
repeat  juvenile  offenders.  SHOCAP  currently 
provides  only  training  and  educational  as- 
sistance to  local  law  enforcement. 
Incentives  to  States  to  enact  tough  sentences  for 

repeat  violent  offenders 
Provides  that  states  that  do  not  enact 
state  laws  providing  for  mandatory  20  year 
sentences  without  the  possibility  of  parole 
for  violent  career  criminals  who  commit  a 
crime  using  a  firearm,  will  lose  50%  of  the 
funds  that  would  otherwise  be  eligible  to 
them  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  "Byrne"  grants  pro- 
gram. States  have  two  years  to  enact  such 
laws.  Violent  career  criminals  are  offenders 
who  have  previously  been  convicted  3  or 
more  times  under  Federal  or  state  law  for 
crimes  of  violence  or  serious  drug  offenses. 
Grants  to  States  For  the  Establishment  of  Victim 

Notification  Procedures 

Encourages  states  and  local  governments 
to  design  programs  to  keep  victims  informed 
concerning  the  status  of  cases  against  of- 
fenders and  to  provide  victims  advance  noti- 
fication of  the  release  of  alleged  offenders 
prior  to  conviction  or  of  the  relesise  of  of- 
fenders on  probation,  parole,  or  at  the  ends 
of  their  sentences  by  making  such  programs 
eligible  for  'Byrne  Program"  grants  under 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968. 

Police  Corps  and  Law  Enforcement  Education 
Program 

Establishes  a  R.O.T.C-style  scholarship 
program  that  encourages  students  to  pursue 
law  enforcement  careers  by  providing  up  to 
$30,000  in  grants  to  attend  college.  Upon 
graduation,  the  students  must  work  In  state 
or  local  law  enforcement  for  at  least  four 
years.  Up  to  20.000  students  may  receive  as- 
sistance under  the  Police  Corps  program. 
Also,  provides  scholarship  assistance  to  po- 
lice officers  who  wish  to  supplement  their 
education  while  on  the  job  and  provides  col- 
lege scholarship  assistance  to  the  children  of 
law  enforcement  personnel  who  are  killed  in 
the  course  of  their  work.* 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Breaux): 
S.  1582.  A  bill  to  desigrnate  the  Fed- 
eral building  located  at  600  Camp 
Street  in  New  Orleans,  LA,  as  the 
"John  Minor  Wisdom  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  Building,"  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

designation  of  the  JOHN  MINOR  WISDOM 
BUILDING 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  des- 
ignate the  Federal  building  located  at 
600  Camp  Street  in  New  Orleans,  LA,  as 
the  "John  Minor  Wisdom  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  Building." 

John  Minor  Wisdom  was  appointed  to 
the  fifth  circuit  for  life  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1957.  The  "Judge,"  as  he 
is  often  referred  to,  has  been  appro- 
priately characterized  as  "the  highest 
embodiment  of  the  judicial  being,"  dis- 
playing a  rare  combination  of  wit,  in- 
tellectual acuity,  geniality,  and  judi- 
cial temperament.  He  is  described  as 
kind,  compassionate,  and  respectful  of 
all  human  beings,  utterly  honest  and 
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simple  of  spirit,  uncompromising  in  his 
intellectual  integrity,  a  preeminent 
scholar  in  diverse  disciplines  while  a 
consummate  attorney  with  a  passion 
for  the  law. 

Judge  Wisdom  was  the  judge  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  major  doctrinal  shift 
in  school  desegregation  law  in  the  mid- 
1960's  that  stepped  up  judicial  super- 
vision over  the  public  schools.  He  was 
responsible  for  writing  some  of  the 
most  influential  school  desegregation 
opinions  between  1955  and  1968.  the  pe- 
riod when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was 
relatively  inactive  in  prescribing  how 
desegregation  was  to  be  accomplished. 

Judge  Wisdom's  opinions,  as  well  as 
his  lectures  and  numerous  articles, 
shared  common  qualities.  They  were 
models  of  clarity,  construction,  and 
reasoning.  They  displayed  industrious 
and  comprehensive  research,  and  re- 
flected a  rich  and  well-developed  back- 
ground of  cultural,  historical,  and  lit- 
erary frames  of  reference.  Moreover, 
they  were  evidence  of  a  deep  and  per- 
ceptive insight  into  the  larger  function 
of  the  law  during  periods  of  turbulence 
such  as  our  society  experienced  vir- 
tually throughout  his  tenure. 

The  Wisdom  doctrine  was  a  model 
that  Federal  judges  would  apply 
throughout  the  fifth  circuit  in  Louisi- 
ana. Florida,  Alabama.  Georgia.  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas.  Through  his  deseg- 
regation opinions,  his  opinions  in  cases 
Involving  civil  rights  demonstrations, 
his  opinions  in  cases  involving  the  in- 
tegration of  Southern  State  univer- 
sities, and  his  opinions  relative  to  the 
defiance  of  Federal  law  by  State  offi- 
cials. Judge  Wisdom  played  a  pivotal 
role  in  transforming  the  South  and 
thereby  the  Nation.  He  made  the  law  a 
catalyst  for  social  change  rather  than 
a  mere  reflection  of  events.  He  has 
been  an  inspiration  and  a  model  to 
many  in  the  legal  profession,  and  he 
has  shown  us  what  a  lawyer  and  a 
judge  can  do  to  change  the  world. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting, 
and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  great  pride  and 
a  true  sense  of  obligation,  that  I  rec- 
ommend to  this  body  that  it  honor 
Judge  Wisdom  by  designating  the  Fed- 
eral building  located  at  600  Camp 
Street  in  New  Orleans.  LA,  be  named  in 
honor  of  Judge  John  Minor  Wisdom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  1582 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION  OF  JOHN  MINOR  WIS- 
DO.M  L-NITED  STATES  COURT  OF  AP- 
PEALS BUILDEMC. 

The  Federal  building  located  at  600  Camp 
Street  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Is  des- 
ignated as  the  -John  Minor  Wisdom  United 
States  Court  of  .\ppeals  Building". 

SEC.  Z.  REFERENCES. 

Any  reference  in  a  law.  map.  regulation, 
document,  paper,  or  other  record  of  the  Unit- 


ed States  to  the  Federal  building  referred  to 
in  section  1  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  -John  Minor  Wisdom  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  Building". 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1583.  A  bill  to  impose  comprehen- 
sive economic  sanctions  against  Iran; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

CO.MPREHENSIVE  IRAN  S.\.\CT10NS  .^CT  OF  1993 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Comprehensive 
Iran  Sanctions  Act  of  1993.  This  act 
will  institute  a  total  trade  embargo  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Is- 
lamic Republic  of  Iran.  This  embargo 
will  also  include  a  prohibition  on  all 
trade  engaged  in  by  a  U.S.  national 
abroad,  but  exempt  all  humanitarian 
supplies. 

I  must  share  with  you  an  article  by 
Kenneth  R.  Timmerman.  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
International  Security,  that  appeared 
in  todays  New  York  Times.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  article  be 
reprinted  in  its  entirety,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  recites,  in 
great  detail,  the  extent  of  United 
States  exports  that  continue  to  flow  to 
Iran,  despite  passage  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
Nonproliferation  Act,  of  which  I  was  a 
cosponsor,  as  part  of  the  1992  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act. 

In  1992,  United  States  companies  sup- 
plied $750  million  in  exports  to  Iran, 
and  United  States  companies  have 
maintained  similar  sales  levels  in  1993 
In  the  first  6  months  since  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  sanctions  in  October  1992, 
$461  million  in  exports  to  Iran  required 
G-DEST  or  general  destination  li- 
censes. Companies  using  G-DEST  li- 
censes do  not  submit  individual  license 
applications,  thereby  removing  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  from 
the  review  process.  This  makes  it  easi- 
er to  slip  dual-use  material  through 
the  oversight  process  and  for  Iran  to 
continue  receiving  exports  that  it  can 
convert  for  use  in  its  military  and  nu- 
clear program.  This  is  exactly  what 
Iraq  did  during  the  1980's  and  we  al- 
lowed it  to  happen.  We  cannot  allow 
the  same  mistake  to  be  repeated. 

Iran  is  arming  itself  to  the  teeth,  and 
we  are  simply  ignoring  it.  Iran  con- 
ducted a  $12  billion  shopping  spree  for 
arms  in  1990,  and  is  stockpiling  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  Scud  missiles.  In 
1991,  Iran  purchased  Chinese  nuclear 
technology  and  a  nuclear  reactor.  This, 
in  addition  to  its  ongoing  receipt  of 
U.S.  dual-use  exports,  portends  a  very 
dangerous  situation. 

Iran  has  an  arms  budget  estimated  at 
over  $60  billion  over  the  next  5  years, 
and  it  should  be  clear  to  all  that  Iran 
aims  to  build  itself  into  a  regional  nu- 
clear power  intent  on  spreading  its  will 
by  force.  We  cannot  sit  back  and  allow 
this  bloodthirsty  band  of  terrorists  to 
grow  into  a  monster  too  big  for  anyone 
to  handle. 


Moreover.  Iran's  territorial  expan- 
sion into  North  Africa  and  Central  Asia 
is  seemingly  being  ignored.  Iranian- 
supported  terrorists  are  active  in  Alge- 
ria. Tunisia.  Morocco,  Egypt,  Yemen, 
and  in  Israel.  Iran  is  also  making  seri- 
ous efforts  at  spreading  its  influence 
into  Afghanistan  and  Tajikistan.  While 
this  may  seem  tangential,  Iran's 
spreading  influence  is  indicative  of  a 
wider,  more  dangerous  effort,  designed 
to  build  an  anti-American  bloc.  This 
much  has  even  been  alleged,  regarding 
suggestions  of  some  Sudanese  role  in 
the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter. 

Iran's  actions,  speak  louder  than 
words  and  its  continued  effort  at  ob- 
taining weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
as  well  as  its  pursuit  of  an  Islamic  fun- 
damentalist, anti-American  bloc,  speak 
volumes  about  its  intent  in  the  world 
today. 

With  Iran's  goals  in  mind,  the  United 
States  should  not  be  providing  it  with 
the  capabilities  to  build  such  weapons 
to  fulfill  its  aims.  As  the  Timmerman 
article  states,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  found  no  illegal  exports,  but 
is  investigating  some  potentially  sus- 
pect cases.  I  would  suggest  that  if  the 
administration  is  sincere  about  true 
export  controls,  it  should  reexamine  its 
policy  vis-a-vis  Iran.  Several  months 
ago.  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  an- 
nounced an  American  intention  to  iso- 
late Iran,  yet  the  continued  export  of 
dual-use  material  to  this  country, 
seems  to  run  counter  to  this  pro- 
nouncement. 

If  the  world  community  wishes  to 
avoid  another  Middle  Eastern  war,  we 
must  join  together  to  take  any  and  all 
steps  necessary  to  prevent  Iran  from 
its  goal  of  nuclear  domination  of  the 
Middle  East.  In  1981,  Israel  foresaw  the 
danger  in  Iraq.  In  1993,  let  us  not  ignore 
the  danger  again  with  Iran. 

We  must  sever  any  remaining  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Iran,  to 
ensure  that  we  do  not  provide  them 
with  anything  that  will  come  back  to 
haunt  us.  We  must  take  the  lead  and 
begin  a  worldwide  effort  at  halting  all 
exports  to  Iran  until  it  sheds  its  vio- 
lence and  antagonism  toward  the  West. 
When  Iran  agrees  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  then  we  can  consider 
lifting  sanctions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  remarks,  as  well  as  the  text 
of  the  article  appear  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  text  of  my  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1583 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Iran  Sanctions  Act  of  1993". 
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SEC.  2.  CONGRESSIONAL  FI.VDINGS. 

la)  Irak's  Violations  of  Human  Rights.— 
The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings 
with  respect  to  Iran's  violations  of  human 
rights: 

(1)  As  cited  by  the  1991  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Representative  on  Human  Rights.  Am- 
nesty International,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  State,  the  Government  of 
Iran  has  conducted  assassinations  outside  of 
Iran,  such  as  that  of  former  Prime  Minister 
Shahpour  Bakhtiar  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  issued  arrest  warrants  for 
several  Iranian  governmental  officials. 

(2)  As  cited  by  the  1991  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Representative  on  Human  Rights  and  by 
Amnesty  International,  the  Government  of 
Iran  has  conducted  revolutionary  trials 
which  do  not  meet  internationally  recog- 
nized standards  of  fairness  or  justice.  These 
trials  have  included  such  violations  as  a  lack 
of  procedural  safeguards,  trial  times  of  5 
minutes  or  less,  limited  access  to  defense 
counsel,  forced  confessions,  and  summary 
executions. 

(3)  As  cited  by  the  1991  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Representative  on  Human  Rights,  the 
Government  of  Iran  systematically  represses 
its  Baha'i  population.  Persecutions  of  this 
small  religious  community  include  assas- 
sinations, arbitrary  arrests,  electoral  prohi- 
bitions, and  denial  of  applications  for  docu- 
ments such  as  passports. 

(4)  As  cited  by  the  1991  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Representative  on  Human  Rights,  the 
Government  of  Iran  suppresses  opposition  to 
its  government.  Political  organizations  such 
as  the  Freedom  Movement  are  banned  from 
parliamentary  elections,  have  their  tele- 
phones tapped  and  their  mail  opened,  and  are 
systematically  harassed  and  intimidated, 

(5)  As  cited  by  the  1991  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Representative  on  Human  Rights  and 
Amnesty  International,  the  Government  of 
Iran  has  failed  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  international  human  rights.  This  includes 
suppression  of  Iranian  human  rights  move- 
ments such  as  the  Freedom  Movement,  lack 
of  cooperation  with  international  human 
rights  organizations  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  and  an  overall  apathy 
.toward  human  rights  in  general.  This  lack  of 
concern  prompted  the  Special  Representa- 
tive to  state  in  his  report  that  Iran  had  made 

■no  appreciable  progress  towards  improved 
compliance  with  human  rights  in  accordance 
with  the  current  international  instruments". 

(6)  As  cited  by  Amnesty  International,  the 
Government  of  Iran  continues  to  torture  its 
political  prisoners.  Torture  methods  include 
burns,  arbitrary  blows,  severe  beatings,  and 
positions  inducing  pain. 

(b)  iRA.N's  Acts  of  International  Terror- 
is.M.— The  Congress  makes  the  following  find- 
ings, based  on  the  records  of  the  Department 
of  State,  with  respect  to  Iran's  acts  of  inter- 
national terrorism: 

(1)  As  cited  by  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Government  of  Iran  was  the  greatest 
supporter  of  state  terrorism  in  1992.  support- 
ing over  20  terrorist  acts,  including  the 
bombing  of  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Buenos 
Aires  that  killed  29  people. 

(2)  As  cited  by  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Government  of  Ii-an  is  a  sponsor  of  radi- 
cal religious  groups  that  have  used  terrorism 
as  a  tool.  These  include  such  groups  as 
Hizballah.  HAM.^S.  the  Turkish  Islamic 
Jihad,  and  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Palestine-General  Command  (PFLP- 
GC). 

(3)  As  cited  by  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Government  of  Iran  has  resorted  to 
international   terrorism   as  a   means  of  ob- 


taining political  gain.  These  actions  have  in- 
cluded not  only  the  assassination  of  former 
Prime  Minister  Bakhitiar.  but  the  death  sen- 
tence imposed  on  Salman  Rushdie,  and  the 
assassination  of  the  leader  of  the  Kurdish 
Democratic  Party  of  Iran. 

(4)  As  cited  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Com- 
batting Terrorism,  the  Government  of  Iran 
has  long  been  a  proponent  of  terrorist  ac- 
tions against  the  United  States,  beginning 
with  the  takeover  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran  in  1979.  Iranian  support  of 
extremist  groups  have  led  to  the  following 
attacks  upon  the  United  States  as  well: 

(A)  The  car  bomb  attack  on  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Beirut  killing  49  in  1983 
by  the  Hizballah. 

(B)  The  car  bomb  attack  on  the  United 
States  Marine  Barracks  in  Beirut  killing  241 
in  1983  by  the  Hizballah. 

(C)  The  assassination  of  .American  Univer- 
sity President  1984  by  the  Hizballah. 

(D)  The  kidnapping  of  all  American  hos- 
tages in  Lebanon  from  1984-1986  by  the 
Hizballah. 

SEC.  3.  TRADE  EMBARGO. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  a  total  trade  embargo  shall 
be  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
Iran. 

(b)  Covered  Transactions.— As  part  of 
such  embargo  the  following  transactions  are 
prohibited: 

(1)  Any  transaction  in  the  currency  ex- 
change of  Iran. 

(2)  The  transfer  of  credit  or  payments  be- 
tween, by.  through,  or  to  any  banking  insti- 
tution, to  the  extent  that  such  transfers  or 
payments  involve  any  interest  of  Iran  or  a 
national  thereof. 

(3)  The  importing  from,  or  exporting  to. 
Iran  of  currency  or  securities. 

(4)  Any  acquisition,  holding,  withholding, 
use,  transfer,  withdrawal,  transportation, 
importation  or  exportation  of.  or  dealing  in. 
or  exercising  any  right,  power,  or  privilege 
with  respect  to.  or  any  transaction  involv- 
ing, any  property  in  which  Iran  or  any  na- 
tional thereof  has  any  interest;  by  any  per- 
son, or  with  respect  to  any  property,  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  licensing  for  export  to  Iran,  or  for 
export  to  any  other  country  for  reexport  to 
Iran,  by  any  person  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  any  item  or 
technology  controlled  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  or  the  Atomic  Enei-gy  Act  of 
1954. 

(6)  The  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  any  good  or  service  which  is.  in  whole  or 
in  part,  grown,  produced,  manufactured,  ex- 
tracted, or  processed  in  Iran. 

(c)  Extraterritorial  application.— In  ad- 
dition to  the  transactions  described  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  trade  embargo  imposed  by 
this  .^ct  prohibits  any  transaction  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4>  of  that  sub- 
section when  engaged  in  by  a  United  States 
national  abroad. 

(d)  Exceptions.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  transaction  involving  the  fur- 
nishing, for  humanitarian  purposes,  of  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  or  medical  supplies,  in- 
struments, or  equipment  to  Iran  or  to  any 
national  thereof. 

(e)  Penalties.— Any  person  who  violates 
this  section  or  any  license,  order,  or  regula- 
tion issued  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalties  as  are  applicable 
under  section  206  of  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1705) 


to  violations  of  licenses,  orders,  or  regula- 
tions under  that  Act. 

(f)  Application  to  Existing  Law— This 
section  shall  apply  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  international 
agreement. 

SEC.  4.  OPPOSITION  TO  MULTILATERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a)  International  Financial  Institu- 
tions.—(D  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  executive  di- 
rector of  each  international  financial  insti- 
tution described  in  paragraph  (2)  to  oppose 
and  vote  against  any  extension  of  credit  or 
other  financial  assistance  by  that  institution 
to  Iran. 

(2)  The  international  financial  institutions 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  are  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

(b)  United  Nations —It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  should 
oppose  and  vote  against  the  provision  of  any 
assistance  by  the  United  Nations  or  any  of 
its  specialized  agencies  to  Iran. 

SEC.  5.  WAIVER  AUTHORITY. 

The  provisions  of  sections  3  and  4  shall  not 
apply  if  the  President  determines  and  cer- 
tifies to  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees that  Iran- 
CD  has  substantially  improved  its  adher- 
ence to  internationally  recognized  standards 
of  human  rights; 

(2)  has  ceased  its  efforts  to  acquire  a  nu- 
clear explosive  device;  and 

(3)  has  ceased  support  for  acts  of  inter- 
national terrorism. 

SEC.  6.  REPORT  REQUIRED. 

Beginning  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  every  90  days  there- 
after, the  President  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  a  report 
describing— 

(1)  the  nuclear  and  other  military  capabili- 
ties of  Iran;  and 

(2)  the  support,  if  any.  provided  by  Iran  for 
acts  of  international  terrorism. 

SEC.  7.  DEFLNITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "act  of  international  terror- 
ism "  means  an  act — 

(A)  which  is  violent  or  dangerous  to  human 
life  and  that  is  a  violation  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  Slate  or 
that  would  be  a  criminal  violation  if  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State;  and 

(B)  which  appears  to  be  intended — 

(i)  to  intimidate  or  coerce  a  civilian  popu- 
lation; 

(ii)  to  influence  the  policy  of  a  government 
by  intimidation  or  coercion;  or 

(iii)  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  government 
by  assassination  or  kidnapping. 

(2)  the  term  ■appropriate  congressional 
committees  "  means  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

(3)  the  term  •Iran"  includes  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  Iran; 

(4)  the  term  United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
American  Samoa.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(5)  the  term  'United  States  national" 
means— 
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(A)  a  natural  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  who  owes  permanent  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States; 

(B)  a  corporation  or  other  legal  entity 
which  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  any  State  or  territory  there- 
of, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  natural 
persons  who  are  nationals  of  the  United 
States  own.  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock 
or  other  beneficial  interest  in  such  legal  en- 
tity; and 

(C)  any  foreign  subsidiary  of  a  corporation 
or  other  legal  entity  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct  25.  1993] 

Caveat  Venditor 

(By  Kenneth  R.  Timmerman) 

Washington.— Once  again,  companies  in 
the  United  States.  Europe  and  Japan  are 
helping  a  third  world  dicutorship  acquire 
technology  that  can  be  used  to  develop  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  The  equipment  and 
materials  they  are  selling  are  not  leaking 
out  inadvertently,  but  going  out  with  the  ap- 


shlpments.  but  that  so  far  they  have  found 
no  Illegal  exports. 

Yet  one  of  the  high-technology  exports  in 
question  was  shipped  directly  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Organization  of  Iran;  two  went  to  a 
suspected  chemical-weapons  plant.  Toxins, 
which  can  be  used  in  medical  research  or  for 
biological  weapons,  were  shipped  to  a  Tehe- 
ran bank.  All  of  these  shipments  occurred 
between  January  and  June  of  this  year. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  nation 
selling  high-technology  goods  to  Iran.  Last 
year.  Germany  racked  up  a  record  $5  billion 
in  sales  to  Iran.  Japanese  sales  to  Iran 
reached  nearly  $3  billion.  Italy  and  Britain 
both  topped  $1  billion,  with  France  not  far 
behind.  The  United  States  ranked  sixth  at 
$746.6  million. 

Chinese  state-owned  companies  are  also 
selling  to  Iran.  They  have  supplied  ballistic- 
missile  manufacturing  equipment  and  ura- 
nium-enrichment devices,  and  they  recently 
contracted  to  build  a  nuclear  power  plant 
that  will  produce  plutonium  as  a  by-product 

Greed  and  willful  blindness  are  once  again 
at  work.  As  with  Iraq,  our  companies  and  our 
governments  are  united  in  a  silent  pact  to 


proval  of  the  export-control  authorities  of  shovel  out  the  door  as  much  advanced  tech- 
nology as  possible.  In  Iraq,  the  United  States 
was  lucky  that  Saddam  Hussein  blundered 


their  governments 

This  time,  the  dictatorship  is  not  Iraq.  It 
is  Iran,  whose  leaders  continue  to  vow 
•Death  to  America"  and  which  tops  the 
State  Department  list  of  terrorist  countries. 

An  investigation  completed  in  September 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  International  Security.  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Human  Rights  has  docu- 
mented the  extent  of  the  hemorrhage  of 
Western  technology  to  Iran  and  to  other 
■rogue  regimes  "—nations  identified  as  spon- 
sors of  international  terrorism. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  more  than 
230  companies  had  supplied  Iran  with  tech- 
nology and  equipment  that  can  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  chemical,  nuclear  and  bi- 
ological weapons  and  the  means  to  deliver 
them.  Over  50  of  the  companies  are  Amer- 
ican. 

In  October  1992.  Congress  passed,  as  part  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act.  ad- 
ditional trade  restrictions  prohibiting  U.S. 
high-technology  sales  to  Iran  Yet  since  then 
such  exports  have  actually  increased. 

The  subcommittee  investigation  has  un- 
covered dozens  of  cases  where  U.S.  tech- 
nology with  potential  military  applications 
was  shipped  to  Iran.  This  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred with  the  full  approval  of  the  Com- 
merce Department,  which  is  responsible  for 
restricting  U.S.  trade  with  countries  on  the 
State  Departments  list. 

In  1992.  fully  60  percent  of  the  $750  million 
worth  of  U.S.  goods  and  equipment  shipped 
to  Iran  were  subject  to  Commerce  Depart- 
ment licensing  because  of  the  sophistication 
of  the  technology  involved.  Since  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  was  signed 
into  law,  the  percentage  of  licensed  goods 
has  dropped  to  2  5  percent  of  total  exports. 
But  there  was  no  apparent  decline  in  the  so- 
phistication of  the  equipment  exported. 

Among  the  products  shipped  since  the  law 
was  passed  were  toxins  and  microorganisms, 
centrifuges,  machine  tools,  gas-separation 
devices,  gas  chromatographs  and  mass  spec- 
trometers. Also  sold  were  high-powered  com- 
puters, worth  close  to  $1  million  each.  All  of 
this  equipment  has  significant  military  as 
well  M  civilian  uses.  Despite  this,  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  continued  to  allow 
these  products  to  be  sold  to  Iran. 

Commerce  Department  officials  insist  that 
they  are  enforcing  existing  export  regula- 
tions in  full.  They  say  that  there  is  an  inter- 
nal investigation  of  74  -potentially  suspect" 


into  Kuwait  before  he  acquired  nuclear  weap- 
ons. With  Iran,  we  may  not  be  so  lucky. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Breaux): 
S  1584.  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  located  in  Houma. 
LA,  as  the  'George  Arceneaux.  Jr.. 
United  States  Courthouse."  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

DESIGNATION  OF  THE  GEORGE  ARCENEAUX.  JR.. 
COURTHOUSE 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  along  with  Sen- 
ator Breaux.  legislation  to  designate 
the  U.S.  courthouse  located  in  Houma. 
LA.  as  the  "George  Arceneaux,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Courthouse." 

George  Arceneaux.  Jr..  was  appointed 
to  the  Federal  judiciary  by  President 
Jimmy  Carter  in  1979.  During  his  14 
years  of  active  service  he  was.  in  the 
words  of  a  fellow  judge,  "a  force  for 
good  and  truth  and  justice  by  reason  of    ed  the  government's  sugar  cane  research  pro 


vide  the  surveys,  research  and  data 
necessary  to  justify  the  construction  of 
the  new  Federal  courthouse  in  Houma. 
His  untiring  efforts  through  innumer- 
able meeting  with  committees  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  as  well  as  followup 
contacts  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Administration 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  undoubtedly 
added  to  the  strain  of  his  physical  con- 
dition which  contributed  to  his  early 
and  untimely  demise. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  with  great 
pride,  and,  indeed,  a  true  sense  of  obli- 
gation, that  I  recommend  to  this  body 
that  the  U.S.  Federal  Court  Building  in 
Houma.  LA,  be  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Judge  George  Arceneaux.  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  in 
memory  of  the  Honorable  George 
Arceneaux.  Jr..  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S   1584 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

section  1.  designation  of  george 
arceneaux.  jr^  united  states 
couhthouse. 

Any  reference  in  a  law,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  map,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  Slates  to  the  courthouse  referred  to 
in  section  1  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  -George  Arceneaux,  Jr.,  United  States 
Courthouse  " 

Resolution  in  Memory  of  Hon.  George 
arceneaux.  jr. 

United  States  District  Judge  George 
Arceneaux  died  April  6.  1993.  from  complica- 
tions due  to  lung  disease.  He  was  64 

Appointed  in  1979  by  President  Jimmy 
Carter.  George  was  an  embodiment  of  all  of 
the  attributes  of  a  splendid  Judge. 

Born  in  New  Orleans,  reared  and  educated 
in  Terrebonne  Parish,  where  his  father  head- 


his  powerful  and  abiding  faith  " 

His  entire  adult  life  was  an  exercise 
in  the  pursuit  of  civic  and  professional 
activities  directed  to  the  service  of  his 
community  and  his  fellow  man.  His 
personal  family  history  and  expression 
of  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  attorneys 
are  best  described  by  Judge  Peter  Beer 
in  the  memorial  presented  to  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Judicial  Conference  in  May 
1993. 

Judge  Arceneaux  had  a  vision  of  a 
Federal  court  situated  in  his  home- 
town of  Houma,  LA,  which  is  the  eco- 
nomic and  geographical  center  of  the 
tri-parish  area  in  southeast  Louisiana. 
His  efforts  toward  that  end  began  in 
1957  when  he  was  an  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Allen  Ellender  and 
continued  through  his  close  personal 
association  with  Senator  Russell  Long, 
who  recommended  him  to  President 
Carter  in  1979.  Since  that  time  he  has 
organized  various  committees  to  pro- 


gram, he  was  the  valedictorian  of  the 
Terrebonne  High  School  class  of  1945  and 
went  on  to  earn  a  B.A.  in  Journalism  from 
Louisiana  State  University  in  1949  and  a 
Juris  Doctor  degree  from  the  Washington 
College  of  Law  of  The  American  University 
in  Washington.  DC.  in  1957.  While  at  LSU.  he 
worked  summers  and  holidays  as  a  news  re- 
porter and  newscaster  at  radio  station  KCIL 
in  Houma. 

Upon  graduation  from  college,  George  was 
employed  as  state  editor  of  the  Lafayette 
Daily  Advertiser  and  worked  briefly  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the  New  Or- 
leans Times  Picayune  before  entering  the 
U.S.  Army.  He  served  as  an  Intelligence  ana- 
lyst. 338th  Military  Intelligence  Service 
Company.  Fort  Meade,  Maryland. 

In  1952.  he  was  employed  as  a  legislative 
assistant  to  U.S.  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender 
in  Washington.  DC.  and  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  Senator  Ellender  and  his  then  Ad- 
ministrative Assistance  Frank  Wurzlow.  Jr.. 
George  entered  night  law  school,  graduated 
in  1957  and  later  that  year  became  Senator 
Ellenders  trusted  and  efficient  Administra- 
tive Assistant. 


In  1960  George  returned  to  Houma  to  prac- 
tice law  with  the  late  Claude  B.  Duval.  They 
founded  Duval  and  Arceneaux  and  remained 
partners  until  1979  when  George  began  his 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten  service  on  the  fed- 
eral bench. 

George's  efforts  to  further  the  service  work 
of  Rotary  International  brought  him  inter- 
national attention,  affection,  and  respect.  He 
was  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  in  Houma 
and  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  New  Orleans.  He  served  as  district  gov- 
ernor of  the  Rotary  district  covering  the 
south  half  of  Louisiana  in  1971.  was  elected  a 
director  of  Rotary  International  in  1981.  and 
vice-president  in  1982.  He  subsequently 
served  as  chairman  of  many  Rotary  commit- 
tees, and,  in  1992,  chaired  the  international 
organization's  Council  on  Legislation,  com- 
monly known  as  "Rotary's  International 
Parliament."  comprised  of  some  500  dele- 
gates representing  187  countries  and  regions. 

This  year  he  was  named  to  serve  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  governing  board  of  the  Ro- 
tary Foundation  where,  as  one  of  15  trustees, 
he  would  oversee  the  Foundation's  varied 
scholarship,  research,  and  related  programs, 
including  the  massive  $250  million  rotary 
Polio  Plus  program,  designed  to  eliminate 
poliomyelitis  world-wide  by  the  year  2005. 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Rotary's  founding. 

George  met.  fell  in  love  with,  and  married 
the  delightful  and  courageous  Mary  Martin 
of  Stillwater.  Oklahoma,  while  they  were 
working  in  Washington.  Mary  was  secretary 
to  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  of  Oklahoma. 
Their  fine  children.  Mary  Beth  Arceneaux  of 
Baton  Rouge.  George  Arceneaux.  Ill  of  La- 
fayette, and  Robert  Martin  Arceneaux  of 
Houma.  as  well  as  five  grandchildren.  George 
I\'.  Hugh  Andrew  and  Emma  Katherine.  all 
of  Lafayette,  and  Allison  Claire  and  Joshua 
of  Houma  are  the  greatest  of  George  and 
Mary's  many  contributions  that  make  this  a 
better  world  for  all  of  us. 

Georges  mother,  the  former  Louise  Aus- 
tin, a  native  of  Alamo.  Tennessee,  who  now 
resides  in  Houma.  and  one  brother  and  sis- 
ter-in-law. Tommie  Eugene  Arceneaux  and 
Kathleen  Brian  Arceneaux,  of  Baton  Rouge 
survive  him.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
father.  Dr.  George  Arceneaux.  Sr. 

There  you  have  the  vital  statistics  about 
this  vital  and  upstanding  man.  And  they  tell 
us  a  lot.  They  make  us  proud  to  have  known 
and  loved  him.  grateful  for  the  time  we  had 
with  him  and  thankful  for  the  exceptional 
and  wonderful  influences  that  he  has  had 
upon  us. 

Few  if  any  of  us  could  come  close,  much 
less  surpass  the  eloquent  pulling  together  of 
these  statistics  by  George's  former  law  part- 
ner Stanwood  R.  Duval.  Jr.: 

'George  is  one  of  the  few  people  who 
achieved  the  Greek  ideal  of  Arete— that  is. 
living  up  to  ones  full  potential  in  every  as- 
pects of  one's  life.  George  was  a  Renaissance 
man.  He  passionately  loved  his  family  and 
somehow  managed  to  always  put  them  first 
despite  the  tremendous  demands  of  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  the  numerous  projects  in 
which  he  was  involved.  He  had  a  deep  and  ab- 
solute devotion  to  the  principles  of  truth, 
honor  and  duty.  He  had  an  intense  commit- 
ment to  do  always  what  was  right  and  fair 
and  his  commitment  .  .  .  his  sincere  com- 
mitment to  making  his  community,  this 
state,  and  even,  through  his  efforts  in  Ro- 
tary, the  world,  a  better  place  .  .  .  When 
George  became  a  federal  judge,  we  were  all 
extremely  proud.  However,  what  made  us 
really  proud  was  to  hear  the  comments  from 
lawyers  from  other  cities  talk  about  George, 
who  didn't  even  know  he  was  our  former  law 


partner.  It  was  like  hearing  praise  for  a 
member  of  your  family  to  hear  the  accolades 
that  George  received  from  lawyers  who  had 
practiced  before  his  court.  " 

Yet.  there  is  a  bit  more  ground  to  cover 
here,  a  bit  more  road  to  travel.  It  is  as 
though  a  tiny  beacon  has  signaled  us  to 
move  on  past  the  readily  apparent  goodness 
and  steadfastness  of  this  man  to  a  vantage 
point  where  the  perspective  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent and  the  view  is.  perhaps,  not  as  sus- 
ceptible to  easy  description. 

From  this  vantage  point,  we  can  just  begin 
to  really  see  and  begin  to  understand  this  re- 
markable man  who  can  properly  be  described 
as  one,  the  likes  of  whom  will  not  soon  pass 
this  way  again. 

For  George,  with  all  his  discernible  at- 
tributes, was  a  sort  of  closet  deep  thinker 
whose  agile  and  active  mind  raced  over  the 
hills  and  dales  of  subjects  that  most  of  us 
don't  even  address  in  basic  configurations. 

He  was  more  than  a  judge's  judge,  more 
than  a  Rotarian's  Rotarian.  more  than  a 
man's  man.  Indeed,  without  even  intending 
it  to  be  the  case,  he  was  a  force  for  good  and 
truth  and  justice  by  reason  of  his  powerful 
and  abiding  faith.  A  faith  which  aged  and 
mellowed  and  grew  and  spun  off  giving  faith 
to  others.  It  would  be  an  oversimplification 
to  say  that  George  Arceneaux  was  a  deeply 
religious  man.  He  was  that,  but  there  was- 
and  is-so  much  more  to  it  than  that.  For  har- 
nessed to  his  abiding  faith  was  a  marvelous 
intellect  that  was  operating  at  full  throttle. 
The  combination  and  coming  together  of 
these  two  powerful  forces  was  only  just  be- 
ginning to  open  new  vistas  of  comprehension 
and  ability  to  translate  these  comprehen- 
sions His  friend  and  confidant.  Father  Ge- 
rard Hayes,  comes  closest  to  a  discernible  de- 
scription when  he  tells  us  of  the  clarity  of 
George's  understanding  of  the  23rd  Psalm 
and  the  peace  it  brought  to  him  and,  in  turn, 
to  others  far  and  near.  Perhaps  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  before  he  left  our  small  planet 
his  eyes  had  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  He  will  surely  rest  in  peace.— Peter 
Beer.  United  States  District  Judge. 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Coats): 
S.  1585.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Ohio  River  Corridor 
Study  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

OHIO  RIVER  national  heritage  CORRIDOR 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Ohio  River  Cor- 
ridor Study  Commission.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  focus  attention 
on  the  distinctive  and  nationally  im- 
portant resources  of  the  Ohio  River 
corridor.  My  intention  is  to  provide  a 
means  and  catalyst  for  coordinating 
continuity  in  the  preservation,  better- 
ment, enjoyment,  and  utilization  of  the 
opportunities  in  the  Ohio  River  cor- 
ridor. 

The  Ohio  River  is  a  unique  riverine 
system  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  world.  In  our  Na- 
tion's early  years,  the  Ohio  was  the 
way  west;  later  the  transportation  op- 
portunities provided  by  the  river 
brought  resources  and  people  together 
to  help  build  our  country  into  a  great 
industrial  power. 

The  Ohio  River  starts  in  Pittsburgh. 
PA.  and  flows  to  the  west  and  to  the 


south  toward  its  confluence  in  my 
home  State  of  Illinois  at  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  Cairo.  IL.  The  Ohio 
River  covers  981  miles  and  flows 
through  or  borders  on  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  West  Virginia. 
Kentucky.  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

Our  great  American  rivers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  stories  they  have  to 
tell,  even  after  years  of  neglect  and 
abuse  remain  among  the  most  scenic 
areas  of  the  country.  After  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation,  the  ad  hoc  Ohio 
River  Group  believes  that  an  indepth 
study  of  the  waterway  would  result  in 
a  favorable  recommendation  for  a  joint 
local.  State,  and  national  endeavor  re- 
sulting in  the  designation  of  the  river 
valley  as  a  national  heritage  corridor. 

Mr.  President,  as  with  other  national 
heritage  corridors  there  is  a  high  de- 
gree of  coordination  and  cooperation 
required  by  the  various  governmental 
entities  along  the  river  if  the  project  is 
to  be  successful.  I  believe  that  estab- 
lishing the  Ohio  River  Corridor  Study 
Commission— whose  membership  would 
include  the  Director,  or  designee,  of 
the  National  Park  Service — supported 
by  a  congressional  act,  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  mechanism  to  begin 
implementation  of  the  conceptual 
study.* 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
Ohio  River  Corridor  Study  Commission 
Act  of  1993.  The  Ohio  River  traverses 
981  miles  and  borders  the  States  of  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Kentucky.  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia.  The 
unique  waterway  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  both  America's  history  and 
our  future. 

Historically  known  as  the  way  west, 
the  Ohio  River  corridor  has  served  as  a 
valuable  economic  and  cultural  re- 
source for  our  entire  Nation.  The  river 
made  a  significant  contribution  to 
America's  rise  as  an  industrial  power 
by  providing  transportation  for  people 
and  goods.  As  activity  increased,  towns 
and  cities  grew  along  the  transpor- 
tation routes,  and  canals  and  railroads 
were  constructed  to  reinforce  the  river 
towns.  Today  the  Ohio  River  corridor 
continues  to  serve  as  a  vital  source  of 
commerce  and  recreation. 

The  goal  of  the  Ohio  River  Corridor 
Study  Commission  Act  is  to  establish  a 
Commission  to  provide  a  higher  degree 
of  continuity  and  recognition  of  the 
unique  historical,  industrial,  scenic, 
and  natural  resources  of  the  Ohio 
River.  It  is  imperative  that  we  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  this  river  and 
preserve  the  amenities  and  economic 
benefits  it  has  to  offer.  Although  there 
are  many  dedicated  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations already  working  toward 
this  goal,  a  coordinated,  national  effort 
is  needed  to  gather  and  disseminate  in- 
formation among  these  entities.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  support  the  Ohio  River 
Corridor  Study  Commission  Act  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting 
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tne  preservation  and  improvement  of 
this  national  treasure* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  REID,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Mathews]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  235.  a  bill  to  limit  State  taxation  of 
certain  pension  income,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s. » 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  261,  a  bill  to  protect  children  from 
exposure  to  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  fn  the  provision  of  children's 
serviced,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  282 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  262,  a  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  promulgate  guidelines  for 
instituting  a  nonsmoking  policy  in 
buildings  owned  or  leased  by  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
401.  a  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  delay  the  effective  date 
for  penalties  for  States  that  do  not 
have  in  effect  safety  belt  and  motor- 
cycle helmet  safety  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S    1«6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  was  added  as  a  gosponsor  of  S. 
466.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  medic- 
aid coverage  of  all  certified  nurse  prac- 
titioners and  clinical  nurse  specialists 
services. 

S.  M2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  542.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  addi- 
tional safeguards  to  protect  taxpayer 
rights. 

S    815 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wsishington 
[Mrs.  Murray]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  815.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  special  funding  to  states  for 
implementation  of  national  estuary 
conservation  and  management  plans, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  967 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  867.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the 


penalties  for  fraud  and  abuse  assessed 
against  providers  under  the  medicare 
program  and  State  health  care  pro- 
grams to  provider^  under  all  health 
care  plans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  870 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wellstone.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DODD]  wais  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  870.  a  bill  to  protect  children  from 
the  trauma  of  witnessing  or  experienc- 
ing violence,  sexual  abuse,  neglect,  ab- 
duction, rape  or  death  during  parent/ 
child  visitations  or  visitation  ex- 
changes, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  923 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  923.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  prevention 
of  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  963 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kempthorne, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  993,  a  bill  to  end  the 
practice  of  imposing  unfunded  Federal 
mandates  on  States  and  local  govern- 
ments and  to  ensure  that  the  Federal 
Government  pays  the  costs  incurred  by 
those  governments  in  complying  with 
certain  requirements  under  Federal 
statutes  and  regulations. 

3.  112S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1125.  a  bill  to  help  local  school  systems 
achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals,  which  provides  that  by 
the  year  2000.  every  school  in  America 
will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and 
will  offer  a  disciplined  environment 
conducive  to  learning,  by  ensuring  that 
all  schools  are  safe  and  free  of  violence. 

S.  1180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1180.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  wind  energy. 

S.  13M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1346.  a  bill  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  copyright  ar- 
bitration royalty  panels  to  replace  the 
Copyright  Royal  Tribunal,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1350 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1350.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Earthquake  Hazards 
Reduction  Act  of  1977  to  provide  for  an 
expanded  Federal  program  of  hazard 
mitigation  and  insurance  against  the 


risk  of  catastrophic  natural  disasters, 
such  as  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1522 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Feinstein,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robe]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1522,  a  bill  to  direct  the  United  States 
Sentencing  Commission  to  promulgate 
guidelines  or  amend  existing  guidelines 
to  provide  sentencing  enhancements  of 
not  less  than  3  offense  levels  for  hate 
crimes. 

S.  1524 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hutchison,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond),  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'AMATO),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  RoTH],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1524,  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  retroactive  application  of  the  in- 
come, estate,  and  gift  tax  rates  made 
by  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  and 
reduce  administrative  expenses  for 
agencies  by  $3,000,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996. 

S    1556 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DURENBERGERl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1556,  a  bill  to  require  com- 
mercial television  stations  to  main- 
tain, and  provide  copies  of,  commer- 
cials and  program  promotions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1571 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1571,  a  bill  to  improve  immigration  law 
enforcement. 

SE.NATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 41,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  require  a  balanced 
budget. 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  52, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  November  1993  and  1994  as 
"National  Hospice  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  periods 
commencing  on  November  28,  1993,  and 
ending  on  December  4,- 1993.  and  com- 
mencing on  November  27.  1994,  and  end- 
ing on  December  3,  1994,  ais  "National 
Home  Care  Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ROBB,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  90,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  recognize  the  achievements 
of  radio  amateurs,  and  to  establish  sup- 
port for  such  amateurs  as  national  pol- 
icy. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kempthorne, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  27,  1993, 
as  "National  Unfunded  Federal  Man- 
dates Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ROBB)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  134,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  October  19,  1993,  as 
"National  Mammography  Day." 

SENATE  JOI.NT  RESOLUTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SiMON,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone).  and  the 
Senator  ft-om  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dor- 
gan) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  135,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  beginning 
October  25,  1993,  as  "World  Population 
Awareness  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  139,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  third  Sun- 
day in  November  of  1993  as  "National 
Children's  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoDD,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 31.  a  concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning the  emancipation  of  the  Ira- 
nian Baha'i  community. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  155— RELAT- 
ING TO  ITALY'S  COMMITMENT 
TO  HALTING  SOFTWARE  PIRACY 

Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, Mrs.  Feinstein,  and  Mr.  Kerry) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  155 

Whereas  the  software  Industry  estimates 
that  United  States  and  European  software 
firms  lost  more  than  $4,600,000,000  in  sales  in 
Europe  in  1992  due  to  illegal  piracy  of  their 
products; 

Whereas  the  illegal  piracy  of  software 
threatens  the  continued  development  of  the 
software  industry  throughout  the  world  and 
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the  availability  of  new  and  better  products 
for  computer  users; 

Whereas  the  illegal  piracy  of  software 
causes  significant  tax  revenue  losses  from 
lost  sales  and  gives  criminal  organizations  a 
new  area  of  activity  through  the  supply  of 
counterfeit  product; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Italy  enacted 
new  legislation  in  December  1992,  to 
strengthen  the  protection  of  software  under 
Italy's  copyright  law; 

Whereas  the  Guardia  di  Finanza.  the 
Carabinieri.  and  the  Italian  national  police 
have  recently  undertaken  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant and  highly  successful  antipiracy  ac- 
tions against  illegal  software  use  throughout 
Italy; 

Whereas  much  of  the  software  uncovered 
during  these  actions  has  been  pirated  copies 
of  products  of  leading  American  software 
companies:  and 

Whereas  the  recent  antipiracy  actions  by 
Italian  authorities  have  resulted  in  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  software  piracy  in  Italy; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate — 

(1)  commends  the  Government  of  Italy  on 
its  commitment  to  halting  software  piracy; 

(2)  congratulates  the  Guardia  di  Finanza. 
the  Carabinieri.  and  the  Italian  national  po- 
lice for  their  continuing  antipiracy  actions; 
and 

(3)  expresses  its  hope  that  the  Italian  au- 
thorities will  continue  to  prosecute  software 
laws  vigorously  and  that  copyright  agencies 
around  the  world  will  follow  the  example  set 
by  the  people  and  Government  of  Italy. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  this  resolution  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Patty 
Murray.  Dianne  Feinstein.  and  John 
Kerry.  I  hope  that  we  can  act  to  agree 
to  this  resolution  before  we  adjourn  for 
the  year. 

This  resolution  commends  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy  for  actions  taken  over 
the  past  several  months  to  combat  the 
piracy  of  computer  software.  In  Decem- 
ber 1992,  the  Italian  Government  en- 
acted new  legislation  to  implement  the 
European  Community  Software  Direc- 
tive and  to  strengthen  the  legal  protec- 
tion of  computer  software  and  other  in- 
tellectual property  rights.  A  new  Ital- 
ian copyright  law  provides  statutory 
protection  for  computer  software  for 
the  first  time  in  Italy,  and  makes  it  a 
criminal  act  for  users,  including  busi- 
nesses, to  copy  software. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Italian  tax 
authorities,  the  Guardia  di  Finanza, 
began  to  enforce  the  new  copyright 
statute  quite  aggressively.  As  a  result, 
computer  software  sales  in  Italy  in- 
creased dramatically.  Sales  in  Italy  for 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year  were  161 
percent  higher  than  for  the  same  quar- 
ter last  year,  after  five  straight  quar- 
ters of  flat  sales  in  Italy.  To  United 
States  software  publishers  doing  busi- 
ness in  Italy,  this  represents  a  revenue 
growth  of  some  $40  million.  If  this  in- 
creased sales  level  can  be  sustained,  it 
will  add  approximately  $150  million  an- 
nually to  U.S.  export  revenues. 

The  U.S.  software  industry  is  our  Na- 
tion's fastest  growing  major  industry 
and  is  one  of  our  most  competitive  in- 
dustries internationally.   Some  of  the 


industry's  leaders,  Novell  and 
WordPerfect,  are  headquartered  in  my 
home  State  of  Utah.  Overall,  the  U.S. 
software  industry  holds  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  global  market  for  pre- 
packaged software,  with  $19.7  billion  in 
foreign  sales.  One  of  the  biggest 
threats  to  the  continued  success  and 
growth  of  this  industry  is  piracy. 
Worldwide  losses  due  to  software  pi- 
racy are  estimated  to  be  $12  billion  an- 
nually. 

The  Government  of  Italy  deserves 
our  praise  and  appreciation  for  their  ef- 
forts. I  hope  that  other  countries  will 
follow  the  strong  leadership  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  Italy  have  dem- 
onstrated and  take  similar  actions  to 
stop  the  illegal  piracy  of  computer 
software. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
this  resolution  in  the  near  future.  Soft- 
ware piracy  represents  a  worldwide 
problem  and  handicaps  the  ability  of 
innovative  U.S.  firms  to  compete  in  the 
international  marketplace.  The  recent 
actions  of  the  Government  of  Italy  is 
the  kind  of  positive  action  that  we 
want  to  commend  and  encourage  other 
governments  to  follow. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 


HUTCHISON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1081 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Coverdell,  Mr. 
CRAIG,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Faircloth.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Kempthorne,  Mr.  Kohl, 
Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  Brown)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3167)  to 
extend  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation program,  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  worker  profiling,  and  for  other 
purjwses;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  REPEAL  OF  RETROACTIVE  APPLICATION 
OF  I.NCOME,  estate,  AND  GIFT  TAX 
RATE  INCREASES. 

(a)  Income  Tax  Rates.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Section  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  tax  im- 
posed) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection; 

■•(i)  Special  Rules  for  Taxable  Years 
BEGINNING  IN  1993.— In  the  case  of  taxable 
years  beginning  in  calendar  year  1993.  each 
of  the  tables  contained  in  subsections  (a), 
(b),  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  shall  be  applied— 

■•(1)  by  substituting  32.97  percent"  for  '39.6 
percent',  and 

•■(3)  by  substituting  for  the  dollar  amount 
of  tax  in  the  last  rate  bracket  the  dollar 
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amount  deterr>ined  under  such  table  by 
making  the  substitution  described  in  para- 
graph (1).' 

(2)  Conforming  amendments. 

(A)  Sections  531  and  541  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  •(34.39  percent  in  the  case  of  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  calendar  year  1993)" 
after  "39.6  percent". 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  55(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Special  rules  for  1993.— In  the  case  of 
any  taxable  year  beginning  in  the  calendar 
year  1993.  subparagraph  (Aid)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting — 

"(i)  24.79  percent'  for  26  percent'  in  sub- 
clause (I),  and 

"(ti)  '25.58  percent'  for  '28  percent'  in  sub- 
clause (II).  " 

(C)  Section  13201  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (d) 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1992 

(b)  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Rates.— 

(1)  In  General— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
13208  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1993  is  amended  by  striking  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1992"  and  inserting   -August  10.  1993  ". 

(2)  Effective  date —The  amendment 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  as 
if  included  in  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993 

SEC.     .     REDUCTION     LN     ADMINISTRATIVE     EX- 
PENSES. 

(a)  Budget  Obligations.— 

(1)  In  General.— The  amount  obligated  by 
all  departments  and  agencies  for  expenses 
during  fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  and  1996.  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  result 
in  a  reduction  of  $3,000,000,000  in  outlays  for 
expenses  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  n994. 
1995.  and  1996.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  establish  obli- 
gation limits  for  each  agency  and  depart- 
ment in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

,  this  section. 

(2)  Discretionary  spending  LiMrrs— The 
discretionary  spending  limns  for  fiscal  years 
1994  through  1998  set  forth  in  section  601(a)(2) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  shall 
each  be  reduced  by  $3. (XX). 000. 000  In  fiscal 
year  1994.  $6,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  and 
$9,000,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996. 
1997.  and  1998. 

(3)  No  negation  of  general  authority  of 

DEPARTMEN-T  HEAD  WITHOUT  SPECIFIC  REF- 
ERENCE—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  (regardless 
of  its  date  of  enactment)  that  purports  to  di- 
rect the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  to 
obligate  an  amount  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  particular 
service  or  good  or  to  prohibit  the  head  of  a 
department  or  agency  from  obligating  such 
an  amount  for  any  particular  service  or 
good,  that  law  shall  not  be  construed  to  im- 
pair or  otherwise  effect  the  duty  and  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  head  of  a  department  or  agen- 
cy to  make  determinations  concerning  which 
particular  services  of  persons  and  which  par- 
ticular goods  will  be  obligated  for  in  the  best 
interest  of  performing  all  of  the  duties  as- 
signed to  the  department  or  agency,  unless 
that  provision— 

(A)  makes  specific  reference  to  this  para- 
graph: and 

(B)  states  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  that  provision  to  negate  the  duty  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  head  of  that  department  or 
agency  so  to  make  such  determinations. 

(c)  DEFINITION  —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  "expenses'  means  the  object 


classes  identified  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  Object  Classes  21-26  as 
follows: 

(1)  21.0:  Travel  and  Transportation  of  Per- 
sons. 

(2)  22.0  Transportation  of  Things. 

(3)  23.2:  Rental  Payments  to  Others. 

(4)  23.3:    Communications.    Utilities,    and 
Misc. 

(5)  24.0:  Printing  and  Reproduction. 

(6)  25.1:  Consulting  Services. 

(7)  25.2:  Other  Services 

■,8)  26.0:  Supplies  and  Materials. 
Such  term  shall  not  include  the  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Defense 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  use  of  risk  anal- 
ysis and  cost-benefit  analysis  in  set- 
ting environmental  priorities. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, November  9.  1993.  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  First  and  C  Streets,  NE.. 
Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC  20510.  Atten- 
tion: Heather  Hart. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact   Craig    Gannett.    202-224^4820.    or 
Mary    Louise   Wagner.   202-224-7570 
the  committee  staff 


of 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SUPPORT  FOR  NAFTA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  I  met  with  President  Clin- 
ton to  inform  him  of  my  decision  to 
support  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement.  I  offered  the  Presi- 
dent my  support  for  the  administra- 
tions  efforts  to  win  congressional  ap- 
proval of  NAFTA.  After  meeting  with 
the  President.  I  announced  my  decision 
on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House. 

After  the  announcement.  I  explained 
my  decision  at  a  luncheon  briefing  at 
the  Brookings  Institution.  I  would  like 
to  thank  both  Brookings  and  the  Inter- 
American  Dialogue  for  cosponsoring 
the  luncheon. 

Before  reaching  my  decision.  I  as- 
sessed the  agreement's  Impacts  on  the 
State  of  Illinois,  a  State  I  believe  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  Nation.  After  this 
study.  I  came  to  believe  that  NAFTA 
will  strengthen  the  Nation's  economy. 
I  have  concluded  that  NAFTA's  overall 


benefits  to  this  generation  and  to  fu- 
ture generations  make  this  a  fight 
worth  spending  political  capital  to  win. 

I  also  believe  that,  in  association 
with  NAFTA,  we  need  to  make  new  in- 
vestments in  education  and  job  train- 
ing to  eciuip  U.S.  workers  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  new  trading  oppor- 
tunities under  NAFTA  and  around  the 
world.  Much  of  the  American  middle 
class  is  in  agony  over  the  economic 
changes  and  dislocations  of  recent 
years.  We  need  to  demonstrate  to  mid- 
dle-class Americans  that  Government 
is  on  their  side. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  ask  to 
insert  my  NAFTA  speech  into  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Remarks  of  Senator   Paul  Simon  on   His 

Support  for  the  North  American  Free 

Trade  agreement.  October  20.  1993 

The  proposal  for  a  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  has  evoked  a  greater  bar- 
rage of  surveys  and  analyses  than  any  issue 
I  can  recall  in  my  eighteen  years  in  Con- 
gress, though  I  am  sure  the  health  care  pro- 
posal will  eventually  surpass  it. 

People  whose  Judgment  I  trust  draw  di- 
rectly contradictory  conclusions.  The  issue 
inspires  fear  on  the  part  of  many  and  hope 
for  others.  My  study  of  the  NAFTA  agree- 
ment began  skeptically.  I  voted  against  the 
fast  track  authority  passed  two  years  ago. 
fearful  that  the  administration  then  in 
power  would  not  adequately  protect  the  in- 
terests of  our  nation's  working  men  and 
women. 

Three  members  of  my  staff  who  have  pri- 
marily worked  on  this  knew  that  I  would 
spend  the  past  weekend  pounding  on  my  old 
manual  typewriter,  formulating  a  position.  I 
asked  them  where  they  felt  the  merits  of 
this  issue  rest,  and  all  three  said  it  would  be 
good  for  the  nation  But  all  three  advised  me 
that  politically  the  advantage  is  on  the  side 
of  opposition. 

That  seems  to  me  an  accurate  summary  of 
where  we  are.  And  if  that  is  correct,  those  of 
us  in  the  Senate  who  believe  NAFTA  will  be 
good  for  the  United  States  need  to  provide 
leadership  so  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  who  are  wavering  know  that  they  are 
not  alone.  Political  prudence  for  Senators 
requires  silence.  Political  leadership  requires 
a  stand.  Illinois  is  an  economic  microcosm  of 
the  nation.  By  studying  its  impact  in  Illi- 
nois. I  have  come  to  believe  that  NAFTA  will 
strengthen  the  nations  economy.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  NAFTAs  overall  benefits  to  this 
generation  and  to  future  generations  make 
this  a  fight  worth  spending  political  capital 
to  win. 

Here  is  how  I  arrived  at  my  position. 

First,  the  unspoken  premise  of  some  oppo- 
nents is  clearly  that  there  are  only  so  many 
riches  to  spread  around  this  region  of  the 
world,  and  if  we  permit  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  to  have  more,  we  will  have  less.  It  is 
the  same  false  assumption  that  those  who 
wrote  about  population  two  centuries  ago 
had:  There  are  only  so  many  goods  to  be  di- 
vided, and  if  you  increase  the  population, 
gradually  everyone  will  become  poorer.  The 
average  person  in  the  world  today  has  a 
much  higher  standard  of  living  than  in  those 
days,  and  our  population  has  grown  tenfold. 
After  World  War  II.  the  United  States  was  by 
far  the  wealthiest  nation,  and  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  were  miserably  poor.  I  can 
remember  staying  at  a  small  hotel  in  Spain 
where,  for  one  American  dollar,  I  received 


my  room  and  three  meals,  including  steak 
for  dinner.  Today  the  average  American  in- 
come is  two  and  one-half  times  greater  than 
it  was  then,  after  adjusting  for  inflation,  and 
many  of  our  friends  in  Western  Europe  now 
have  average  wages  higher  than  ours.  We 
have  moved  ahead  economically  and  so  have 
they.  Clearly  the  economic  prosperity  of 
Western  Europe  did  not  come  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States. 

I  start,  then,  from  a  different  premise  than 
some  who  oppose  the  agreement.  I  recognize 
that  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States  can 
benefit,  but  reciprocal  gains  are  not  auto- 
matic. If  they  were,  we  would  not  between  us 
have  the  greatest  disparity  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  any  two  neighboring  nations. 

There  are  several  questions  that  need  to  be 
answered: 

What  will  be  the  job  impact  of  such  an 
agreement  on  the  United  States? 

The  short-term  Impact  is  clear.  It  will  cre- 
ate jobs  in  the  United  States  and  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  most  people  in  both  na- 
tions slightly.  With  an  average  Mexican  tar- 
iff on  U.S.  goods  of  between  ten  and  twelve 
percent,  and  an  average  U.S.  tariff  on  Mexi- 
can goods  of  four  percent,  when  the  tariffs  on 
both  sides  are  removed,  the  United  States  is 
the  larger  immediate  job  beneficiary.  On 
auto  parts,  for  example,  the  U.S.  has  a  tariff 
of  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent,  but  Mex- 
ico has  a  tariff  that  averages  thirteen  per- 
cent. When  you  drop  both  tariffs.  Mexico 
gains  with  cheaper  auto  parts,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  benefits  in  jobs.  Even  though  Mexi- 
can tariffs  are  highr  than  ours,  in  1992,  we 
had  a  trade  surplus  with  Mexico  of  $5.4  bil- 
lion, the  largest  trade  surplus  we  have  with 
any  nation  other  than  the  Netherlands.  Our 
primary  trade  deficits  are  not  with  low-wage 
countries  but  with  high-wage  trading  part- 
ners, Japan  being  the  number  one  example. 
As  Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  Reich  has 
written.  "If  low  wages  were  the  key  to  where 
manufacturers  locate.  Bangladesh  and  Haiti 
would  become  the  manufacturing  capitals  of 
the  world  '  George  Fisher  of  Motorola 
speaks  for  many  of  today's  and  tomorrow's 
industries  when  he  says.  "The  days  of  chas- 
ing low-cost  labor  are  over."  Of  the  ten  na- 
tions with  whom  we  have  the  largest  trade 
deficits,  our  highest  deficit  with  Japan  is 
more  than  the  next  seven  nations  combined, 
and  when  the  three  oil-exporting  countries 
are  eliminated  from  the  ten  big  deficit  na- 
tions, of  the  remaining  seven,  five  are  high- 
wage  nations,  and  two  are  low-wage  coun- 
tries." 

The  myth  that  NAFTA  will  result  in  a 
huge  transfer  of  plants  to  Mexico  is  exactly 
that:  a  myth.  There  are  economic  advan- 
tages for  that  transfer  now  that  will  not  be 
there  after  NAFTA  is  approved.  There  will  be 
U.S.  investments  in  infrastructure  there — in 
telephones,  for  example — that  will  create 
jobs  in  Mexico,  but  should  not  result  in  job 
loss  here.  And  generally,  U.S.  companies- 
like  all  companies — invest  primarily  where 
there  are  skilled  workers,  not  where  there 
are  low  wages.  Three-fourths  of  our  foreign 
investment  is  in  developed  countries,  pri- 
marily Canada  and  Europe,  where  wages  are 
often  higher  than  ours. 

The  NAFTA  agreement  may  temporarily 
stem  the  How  of  some  plants  to  Mexico. 
Gatorade,  made  by  an  Illinois  corporation, 
Quaker  Oats,  has  major  sales  in  Mexico,  but 
Mexico  has  an  eighteen  percent  tariff  on 
Gatorade  made  in  the  United  States.  If  the 
NAFTA  agreement  is  approved,  the  Gatorade 
plant  will  remain  in  the  United  States.  If  it 
is  not  approved,  they  will  build  a  plant  in 
Mexico. 


General  Motors  faces  a  similar  decision. 
Our  tariff  on  Mexican-made  cars  is  2.2  per- 
cent. Their  tariff  on  our  cars  is  twenty  per- 
cent. The  American  Automobile  Manufactur- 
ers Association  says  that  if  Congress  ap- 
proves NAFTA,  that  will  boost  exports  to 
Mexico  of  U.S. -built  cars  and  parts  by  $1  bil- 
lion the  first  year,  increasing  U.S.  jobs  by 
15,000.  Only  one  of  sixteen  Mexicans  owns  a 
car.  As  their  standard  of  living  rises  in  com- 
ing years,  this  will  be  a  huge  market  for  us. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  Mexican  citi- 
zens are  too  poor  to  afford  any  significant 
amount  of  U.S.  goods,  that  NAFTA  will  open 
a  market  that  does  not  exist.  The  facts  are 
that  of  Mexico's  90  million  people,  many  are 
poor,  but  with  its  growing  middle  class,  Mex- 
ico is  buying  seventy  percent  of  their  im- 
ports from  the  United  States.  As  a  nation, 
Mexico  purchases  more  U.S.  goods  than  any 
of  our  trading  partners  in  Europe  or  Japan. 

Caterpillar  says  signing  the  agreement  will 
mean  1.200  more  jobs  in  Illinois.  If  NAFTA  is 
approved,  the  ten  to  twenty  percent  Mexican 
tariffs  on  Caterpillar  products  will  be 
dropped  but  not  on  Caterpillar's  principal 
competitor  in  Japan,  with  clear  benefits  to 
our  country.  A  sample  of  my  mail  from  other 
Illinois  companies  illustrates  the  potential: 
L.R.  Gross  of  Nalco  Chemical  in  Naperville 
writes:  "NAFTA  will  help  Nalco  create  high- 
skill  jobs  in  the  area  of  production,  distribu- 
tion, sales,  marketing  and  research.  Every 
additional  $1,000,000  in  sales  creates  four  to 
five  new  Nalco  jobs.  The  majority  of  these 
jobs  will  be  in  the  United  States."  Lauren  S. 
Williams  of  the  NutraSweet  Company  of 
Deerfield  says:  "NAFTA  will  have  significant 
positive  benefits  for  the  NutraSweet  Com- 
pany. .  .  .  We  have  no  plans  to  manufacture 
our  products  in  Mexico  when  NAFTA  is  im- 
plemented. Our  ingredients  are  imported 
into  Mexico  and  incorporated  into  products 
by  local  food  manufacturers.  And  we  see 
great  potential  for  growth  in  this  market. 
For  example,  while  Mexico  has  per  capita 
soft  drink  consumption  second  only  to  the 
United  States,  the  diet  portion  of  the  market 
is  only  about  two  percent,  compared  to  al- 
most thirty  percent  in  the  U.S."  John  Ken- 
nedy of  James  Electronics  in  Chicago: 
•NAFTA  will  have  no  effect  on  a  manufac- 
turer's decision  on  opening  plants  in  Mexico. 
We  can  do  it  today  with  or  without  the  trea- 
ty. ...  I  established  a  sister  plant  in  Mex- 
ico in  1989  ...  125  miles  south  of  the  border. 
It  has  not  taken  jobs  from  Chicago,  but  has 
added  over  100  jobs  here."  John  Bryan  of 
Sara  Lee,  based  in  Chicago:  NAFTA  will 
"create  additional  higher-paying  jobs  in 
U.S. -based  yarn  and  textile  operations." 
Richard  White  of  Flexible  Steel  Lacing  in 
Downers  Grove:  "The  elimination  of  Mexican 
tariff  barriers  will  greatly  improve  our  ac- 
cess to  the  fastest  growing  market  in  North 
America.  Our  sales  in  Mexico  have  grown  60 
percent  since  1992,  and  with  NAFTA  could 
triple  between  1991  and  1995.  95  percent  of 
Flexco  products  sold  in  Mexico  are  made  in 
the  U.S.  .  .  .  Additional  unit  sales  volume 
to  Mexico  will  help  to  lower  our  overall  oper- 
ating costs  and  enable  further  employment 
growth  in  Downers  Grove,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing us  a  stronger  competitive  position  in 
other  world  markets. "'  Charles  T.  Wegner  IV 
of  Jel  Sert  in  West  Chicago  says  that  they 
"have  achieved  only  a  modest  presence  in 
Mexico.  .  .  .  The  economic  and  regulatory 
unpredictability  make  it  imprudent  to  com- 
mit to  any  significant  or  long-term  activ- 
ity." But  he  writes  that  if  NAFTA  is  ap- 
proved, they  expect  a  major  effort  in  Mexico 
and  additional  jobs  in  our  country. 
Sundstrand  of  Rockford  has  2.900  Illinois  em- 


ployees and  a  total  of  11.000  employees. 
James  F.  Ricketts  writes:  "NAFTA  will  have 
a  positive  impact  upon  employment  levels 
both  in  the  Sundstrand  United  States'  facili- 
ties and  in  the  joint  venture  operation  in 
Mexico."  John  Thompson  of  IBM's  Chicago 
office:  "In  1992,  IBM  did  approximately  $1 
billion  worth  of  business  in  Mexico.  This  was 
a  53  percent  growth  rate  over 
1991.  .  .  .  which  is  occurring  in  an  environ- 
ment of  10  percent  to  20  percent  tariffs  on 
those  exports.  With  the  elimination  of  Tar- 
iffs under  NAFTA,  IBM  will  have  an  even 
greater  opportunity  for  exports,  which  trans- 
lates into  stronger  demand  for  IBM's  U.S. 
manufacturing  facilities.""  Stuart  Scheyer  of 
the  Decorel  Company  in  Mundelein.  the 
world"s  largest  manufacturer  of  picture 
frames,  writes:  "We  recent!y  made  a  signifi- 
cant investment  in  Mexico,  a  60,000-foot  fac- 
tory in  Durango,  Mexico  with  200  employ- 
ees. .  .  .  The  200  jobs  that  we  have  in  Mexico 
are  in  addition  to  an  increase  in  workers 
that  we  have  In  the  Chicago  area.  We  have 
not  transferred  a  single  job  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico.""  He  notes  that  he  is  mov- 
ing jobs  from  Asia  in  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  and  adds:  'A  Mexican  worker  pur- 
chases U.S.  products.  A  Far  East  worker  does 
not.""  Illinois  is  the  nation"s  leading  candy 
manufacturing  state.  The  National  Confec- 
tioners Association  estimates  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  twenty  percent  candy  tariff  by 
Mexico  will  create  750  additional  jobs  in  Illi- 
nois. Kent  Kleinschmidt  of  the  Illinois 
Comgrowers  expects  an  increase  of  twenty 
cents  per  bushel  in  the  price  of  corn  because 
of  NAFTA  and  a  savings  to  taxpayers  of  $1.2 
billion  in  farm  subsidies.  All  agriculture, 
with  the  exception  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
farming,  is  expected  to  benefit.  Other  indus- 
tries that  will  benefit  from  NAFTA  include 
machine  tools  and  auto  parts,  major  factors 
in  our  nation  and  in  my  state. 

Illinois  exports  to  Mexico  increased  384 
j>ercent  between  1987  and  1992.  In  terms  of 
short-term  job  creation,  NAFTA  is  a  plus, 
but  some  industries  and  people  will  be  hurt, 
and  we  must  not  ignore  that  reality.  Much  of 
the  American  middle  class  is  in  agony  over 
the  economic  changes  and  dislocations  of  re- 
cent years.  Families  have  seen  their  eco- 
nomic security  slip,  and  many  have  become 
bitter  and  cynical  toward  a  government  that 
has  seemed  to  do  nothing  to  come  to  their 
aid. 

NAFTA  will  not  address  the  economic  pain 
of  the  middle  class  in  a  meaningful  way.  This 
is  not  a  reason  to  oppose  NAFTA:  but  it 
places  a  moral  obligation  on  NAFTA"s  sup- 
porters to  develop  a  coherent  plan  and  policy 
to  restore  economic  opportunity  and  secu- 
rity. 

In  the  medium-term.  Mexico  will  experi- 
ence more  job  growth  than  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  NAFTA  agreement.  As  it 
becomes  clear  under  NAFTA  that  there  Is  an 
increasingly  stable  political  and  economic 
situation  in  Mexico,  there  will  be  more  Mexi- 
can money  invested  in  Mexico,  and  more 
money  will  be  invested  by  Asian,  Western 
European  and  U.S.  interests.  There  will  be 
some  shifting  of  plants,  particularly  from 
Asia,  to  Mexico.  Zenith  has  already  an- 
nounced that  it  will  shift  some  television 
production  from  Taiwan  to  Mexico.  As 
NAFTA  increases  the  standard  of  living  for 
people  in  the  large  U.S. -Canada-Mexico  mar- 
ket, corporations  around  the  world  will  want 
to  sell  in  this  market.  The  U.S.  and  Canada 
now  have  an  edge  over  Mexico  in  skilled 
workers,  but  that  advantage  is  likely  to  di- 
minish over  the  coming  years  as  Mexico 
stresses  education.  The  United  States  has 
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significant  transportation  advantages  that 
will  bring  many  of  these  new  businesses  to 
us.  but  Mexico  is  likely  to  be  experiencing 
greater  growth  a  decade  from  now,  both  in 
numbers  of  jobs  and  in  its  standard  of  living 
As  the  General  Accounting  Office  report  ac- 
curately summarizes:  "Economic  researchers 
In  general  agree  that  NAFTA  would  bring  a 
small  overall  economic  benefit  to  the  U.S. 
and  Canadian  economies,  and  a  larger  bene- 
fit to  the  Mexican  economy.'  Under  NAFTA, 
what  helps  Mexico  in  the  medium-term  ulti- 
mately helps  the  U.S. 

Long  term— thirty  years  from  now— all 
three  nations  are  likely  to  experience  sig- 
nificant growth  if  all  three  stress  developing 
a  more  skilled  workforce  and  put  their  fiscal 
houses  in  order.  The  sUndard  of  living  in 
Mexico  is  not  likely  to  be  as  high  as  we  have 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  gap  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life  will  have  diminished  markedly. 
That  will  make  Mexico  a  significantly  larger 
purchaser  of  U.S.  products.  That  means  jobs. 

The  closest  comparison  to  the  NAFTA 
agreement  that  might  provide  insights  is  the 
affiliation  of  Spain.  Portugal.  Ireland  and 
Greece  with  the  European  Community— four 
poorer  nations  joining  a  wealthier  central 
body.  The  average  growth  rate  of  the  four  ex- 
ceeded the  growth  rate  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  European  Community  by  3.7  percent 
to  2.8  percent.  The  affiliation  of  the  four  na- 
tions did  not  harm  the  central  body. 

However,  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate— on  both 
sides— the  impact  on  NAFT.'\.  It  will  have  an 
impact  that  is  generally  positive,  but  it  is 
not  a  patent-medicine  cure-all  for  what  ails 
us.  The  International  Trade  Commission  es- 
timates that  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
NAFTA,  there  will  be  a  net  increase  of 
171.000  jobs  in  the  United  States,  not  a  huge 
number  in  a  nation  of  240  million  people 
That  would  reduce  our  unemployment  rates 
less  than  two-tenths  of  one  percent.  One  im- 
portant fact  should  be  remembered;  Whether 
NAFTA  is  approved  or  not.  if  we  don't  im- 
prove the  skills  of  our  work  force  and  pay  at- 
tention to  the  nation's  fiscal  problems,  we 
will  suffer  a  continued  gradual  decline  in  our 
standard  of  living.  If  we  do  a  better  job  of 
preparing  our  work  force  and  have  the  cour- 
age to  face  our  fiscal  deficit,  we  will  experi- 
ence an  increase  in  our  quality  of  life.  No 
elixir  of  NAFTA  or  anything  else  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  addressing  our  education  and  fis- 
cal problems. 

What  about  illegal  immigration? 

Mexico  today  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately ninety  million  people.  Despite  a  de- 
clining birth  rate,  eventually.  Mexico  will 
achieve  a  total  population  of  more  than  200 
million.  Nothing  speeds  a  decline  in  a  na- 
tional birth  rate  as  much  ais  an  increase  in 
the  standard  of  living.  Lifting  the  quality  of 
life  through  NAFTA,  therefore,  will  relieve 
population  pressures  and  lessen  the  expected 
growth  of  illegal  immigration.  And  the 
growth  in  job  opportunities  and  wages  re- 
duces the  attraction  of  employment  in  the 
north.  The  commission  to  look  at  illegal  im- 
migration, established  by  Congress  in  1986. 
urged  a  free  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  calling  it  "the 
single  most  important  long-term  remedy  to 
the  problem."  Few  Mexicans  come  into  the 
United  States  illegally  because  they  like  our 
cultural  life;  they  come  because  they  have 
little  opportunity  to  earn  a  decent  living  in 
the  country  of  their  birth.  NAFTA  will  not 
solve  the  illegal  immigration  problem,  but  it 
will  assist  in  its  solution. 

Are  there  U.S.  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations in  this  vote? 

The  United  States  has  been  fortunate  to  be 
bordered  by  two  oceans,  by  a  nation  to  the 


north  we  generally  do  not  regard  as  a  foreign 
nation,  and  a  nation  to  the  south  that  we 
have  largely  ignored.  To  continue  down  that 
path  of  indifference  increasingly  will  be  as 
difficult  as  it  is  wrong.  A  rebuff  to  NAFTA 
would  hurt  us  in  Mexico  and  in  all  of  Latin 
America.  Our  historic  cold  shoulder  to  Mex- 
ico has  been  a  burden  to  Mexico  but  will  be 
a  burden  to  us  if  it  is  continued.  Former 
Speaker  Jim  Wright  of  Texas  has  written: 
"Not  in  the  past  75  years  has  Mexico's  elect- 
ed leadership  been  so  staunchly  and  out- 
spokenly pro-US  "  However  if  NAFTA  is 
turned  down.  Mexico  is  not  likely  to  simply 
smile  and  docilely  accept  our  position.  If  we 
muff  this  opportunity.  Mexico  is  likely  to 
enter  into  a  free  trade  agreement  with  Japan 
or  some  other  major  economic  entity.  That 
would  not  be  good  for  the  United  States  and 
not  as  good  for  Mexico  as  a  trade  agreement 
with  us.  but  we  should  be  aware  that  you  can 
wound  the  pride  of  a  nation  only  so  many 
times  before  it  looks  for  other  friends.  If 
Henry  Kissinger  is  correct  that  this  nation 
"has  never  had  a  neighbor  of  the  importance 
Mexico  will  acquire  in  the  next  century.  "  we 
should  weigh  NAFTA  carefully,  recognizing 
that  approving  it  will  help  Mexico  achieve 
greater  stability  in  both  politics  and  eco- 
nomics That  is  in  our  self-interest. 
What  about  the  environment  factors? 
Environmental  groups  are  split  on  this. 
Improvement  would  come  in  the  border  area; 
right  now  that  is  a  mess.  NAFTA  would 
cause  a  significant  increase  in  the  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  Mexico,  reducing  the  emission  of 
carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen  oxides,  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  carbon  dioxide.  How  effectively 
and  strictly  Mexico  would  enforce  the  envi- 
ronmental side  agreement  is  not  clear, 
though  It  is  a  good  gamble  that  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund,  the  Nature  Conservancy,  the  Audubon 
Society,  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  and 
Defenders  of  Wildlife  have  all  endorsed 
NAFTA.  What  is  indisputable  historically  is 
that  as  democracies  have  increased  their  liv- 
ing standards,  they  have  become  more  sen- 
sitive to  environmental  factors,  and  NAFTA 
will  increase  the  standard  of  living  in  Mex- 
ico. 

What  about  those  working  men  and  women 

and  businesses  who  will  be  hurt  by  NAFTA? 

It  is  both  morally  right  and  smart  policy 

to   provide  assistance   to   those  harmed  by 

NAFTA 

Assistance  to  businesses  should  be  planned 
through  loans  that  are  not  available  through 
conventional  credit  sources.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  can  help,  though  most 
businesses  should  find  assistance  from  the 
traditional  thrift  institutions. 

The  problem  of  working  men  and  women  is 
more  complex.  It  is  a  problem  with  or  with- 
out NAFTA.  Economic  dislocations— and  the 
absence  of  any  serious  policy  response  from 
the  federal  government^have  created  an 
enormous  need  for  a  program  of  economic  re- 
lief and  revitalization.  This  is  complicated 
by  an  increasing  bitterness  and  cynicism  to- 
ward government  that  has  seemed  to  sit  idly 
by  while  our  living  standard  has  declined. 

Such  a  program  must  include  a  serious  re- 
training program  for  dislocated  workers.  Our 
economy  is  too  dynamic,  too  globally  linked 
for  us  to  afford  not  to  provide  life-long  train- 
ing and  retraining  for  our  workers.  That  will 
only  work  if  there  are  jobs  waiting  for  those 
trained.  We  need  to  invest  more  in  tech- 
nologies; expand  and  accelerate  improve- 
ments in  our  highways,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems; promote  high-speed  rail  and  the  infor- 
mation  superhighway,    and    insist   that   our 


trading  partners  expand  access  to  their  mar- 
kets for  our  products.  We  also  must  get  our 
fiscal  house  in  order:  stop  running  huge  defi- 
cits, and  reduce  the  growth  in  our  national 
debt,  lowering  the  cost  of  capital  and  lifting 
our  overall  economy. 

We  need  to  demonstrate  to  middle-class 
Americans  that  government  is  on  their  side. 

But  this  problem  goes  beyond  just  the  mid- 
dle class.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  children 
of  this  nation  now  live  in  poverty,  and  the 
number  is  growing.  No  other  Western  indus- 
trialized country  has  such  a  miserable 
record.  This  is  not  the  result  of  an  act  of  God 
but  the  result  of  flawed  policy  We  have  in- 
creasingly segregated  the  nation  economi- 
cally, and  as  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  poor  are 
OUF  neighbors,  it  is  easier  and  easier  to  ig- 
nore them.  And  our  system  of  financing  elec- 
tion to  public  office  makes  political  leaders 
more  and  more  responsive  to  the  economi- 
cally powerful  and  less  and  less  responsive  to 
our  poorer  citizens.  NAP'TA  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  reexamine  our  policies. 

President  Clinton  says  he  wants  welfare  re- 
form. So  should  we  all.  But  there  is  no  short- 
term,  inexpensive  way  of  achieving  genuine 
reform.  What  we  need  is  a  federal  jobs  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  old  WPA.  Anyone  out  of 
work  five  weeks  or  longer  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  on  local  projects  four  days 
a  week  at  the  minimum  wage,  and  the  fifth 
day.  he  or  she  should  be  trying  to  find  a  job 
in  the  private  sector.  At  the  current  mini- 
mum wage,  four  days  a  week  would  mean 
$535  a  month— not  a  great  deal  of  money— 
but  the  average  family  on  welfare  in  Illinois 
receives  $367  a  month;  in  Mississippi.  $122  a 
month.  Then,  screen  people  as  they  come 
into  the  program,  and  if  they  cannot  read 
and  write,  get  them  help;  if  they  have  no 
high  school  equivalency,  enroll  them  where 
they  can  receive  assistance;  if  they  have  no 
marketable  skills,  get  them  into  a  commu- 
nity college  or  a  training  program  that  gives 
them  a  marketable  skill.  We  have  a  choice  of 
paying  people  for  doing  nothing  or  for  doing 
something,  and  we  have  made  the  wrong 
choice,  both  for  them  and  for  our  society.  We 
need  to  invest  in  our  people.  In  every  com- 
munity of  unemployed,  we  have  large  unmet 
needs.  Why  not  convert  the  liability  of  un- 
employment into  a  great  national  asset  as 
the  nation  did  almost  six  decades  ago?  Such 
a  program  would  have  one  additional,  huge 
advantage  over  the  present  welfare  pro- 
grams. Our  colleague  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  has  written  eloquently  about  the 
breakdown  of  the  family  among  the  poor. 
Our  present  welfare  programs  reward  parents 
of  children  for  not  living  together.  A  modi- 
fied WPA  program  would  do  the  opposite. 
Not  only  would  one  member  of  the  household 
be  eligible  for  the  $535-a-month  job.  two 
members  would  be  eligible,  bringing  the  fam- 
ily income  to  a  more  livable  $1,070  a  month. 
Business  leaders  who  are  promoting 
NAFTA  would  find  a  more  receptive  congres- 
sional audience  if  they  combine  their 
NAFTA  support  with  support  for  those  who 
are  hurting  in  our  society.  A  Band-Aid  train- 
ing program  is  not  enough.  President  Clinton 
would  find  it  easier  to  sell  a  combined  pro- 
gram of  NAFTA  and  jobs  to  selling  NAFTA 
alone. 

***** 
Columnist  Carl  Rowan,  four  weeks  ago. 
wrote:  "When  fear  is  at  war  with  promises 
and  hopes,  fear  almost  always  triumphs.  And 
NAFTA  is  being  assailed  by  some  very  po- 
tent peddlers  of  fear.  .  .  .  Twelve  Nobel 
Prize-winning  economists  have  endorsed  this 
free  trade  agreement.  ...  I  don't  believe 
anyone  will  suffer  in  the  long  run  from  a 
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trade  pack  that  makes  Mexico  a  more  pros- 
perous country  and  offers  reasons  for  its  citi- 
zens to  stay  home."  (Chicago  Sun-Times. 
September  19.  1993.) 

We  cannot  reinvent  yesterday.  The  world's 
economy  is  moving  on.  We  can  hunker  down 
and  let  it  pass  over  us  as  we  see  our  standard 
of  living  decline,  or  we  can  welcome  the 
challenge  of  tomorrow  and  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  other  nations  as  we  rebuild  our 
own.  NAFTA  offers  us  an  opportunity  to  fol- 
low the  wiser  course.  Let  us  work  with  Mex- 
ico— and  also  with  the  underdeveloped  nation 
within  our  borders.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  CAMPAIGN  FOR 
HEALTHY  BABIES 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  Indianap- 
olis, the  capital  of  my  home  State  of 
Indiana,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
livable  communities.  Indianapolis  is  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  Marion  County,  a 
historic,  growing  region  with  a  vibrant 
economy  and  a  deep  commitment  to 
building  strong  families. 

It  is  this  commitment  that  moti- 
vated Marion  County  residents  to  initi- 
ate their  Campaign  for  Healthy  Babies 
in  1991.  The  campaign  began  as  a  result 
of  a  disturbing  study  of  infant  mortal- 
ity among  Marion  County's  African- 
American  population.  The  study 
showed  that  in  1987.  the  county's  black 
infant  mortality  rate  was  the  highest 
among  the  Nation's  big  cities,  at  24.2 
deaths  per  1,000  births. 

Needless  to  say,  the  tragedy  reflected 
in  this  statistic  could  not  stand.  So  the 
campaign  decided  to  take  several  im- 
portant steps  to  safeguard  the  lives  of 
pregnant  black  women  and  their  un- 
born children.  Among  them  were: 

A  commitment  to  educate  the  city's 
populace  of  the  need  for  sound  prenatal 
care  and  healthful  habits  during  preg- 
nancy; 

A  program  to  recruit  volunteers  who 
could  link  with  at-risk  mothers,  advo- 
cate for  them,  and  transport  them  to 
care; 

And  an  effort  to  draw  at-risk  moth- 
ers to  prenatal  care  and  help  them  gain 
access  to  the  medical  and  health  serv- 
ices they  need. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  word,  the  pro- 
gram is  succeeding.  Hoosiers  through- 
out Marion  County  rallied  to  the  cause 
and  went  to  work.  In  the  first  7  months 
of  this  year,  the  infant  mortality  rate 
among  Indianapolis'  African-American 
community  has  fallen  to  11.2  percent — 
still  too  high,  but  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment from  just  a  few  years  ago  and 
only  about  half  the  rate  from  1992. 

And  there  is  more  good  news;  The 
number  of  black  babies  with  very  low 
birth  weights  has  dropped  to  1.9  per- 
cent this  year,  compared  with  3.1  per- 
cent for  1992. 

The  Campaign  for  Healthy  Babies 
performs  the  finest  service  any  govern- 
mental agency  can  offer:  It  saves  lives. 
The  staff  of  the  campaign  and  its  many 
volunteers  deserve  our  thanks,  our  es- 
teem, and  our  recognition.* 


HEALTH  CARE  COSTS  CAN  AND 
MUST  BE  CONTAINED 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
excellent  article  featured  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  last  week  as  part  of  its 
"Health  Care  Second  Opinions'"  series. 
In  this  article  titled  "A  Billion  Here,  A 
Billion  There,"  Prof.  Uwe  Reinhardt,  a 
professor  of  political  economy  at 
Princeton,  challenges  President  Clin- 
ton's critics  to  explain  why  the  Clinton 
cost  containment  provisions  are  too 
ambitious.  Indeed,  as  Professor 
Reinhardt  states,  the  "burden  of  proof 
ought  not  to  rest  with  the  President." 

I  could  not  agree  more.  It  amazes  me 
that  some  believe  we  cannot  keep 
health  costs  within  17  percent  of  gross 
domestic  product.  In  fact,  I  would  like 
to  think  that  we  can  do  better  than 
this,  but  I  realize  that  cutting  the  rate 
of  growth  in  spending  cannot  and  will 
not  happen  overnight. 

But  we  must  act  now,  for  we  face  a 
genuine  health  care  crisis.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  chastise  the  President  for 
making  a  serious  attempt  to  contain 
skyrocketing  health  costs — something 
others  have  refused  to  do.  If  we  do  not 
act  soon  to  pass  comprehensive  reform 
that  includes  real  cost  containment, 
millions  of  individuals,  businesses,  and 
the  economy  as  a  whole  will  continue 
to  suffer. 

Professor  Reinhardt  makes  a  strong 
case  for  the  President's  approach  on, 
and  goals  for,  cost  containment,  and  he 
rightly  challenges  the  critics  to  ex- 
plain why  we  cannot — or  should  not  try 
to— hold  down  and  health  care  cost  in- 
flation. I  ask  that  the  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  to  Professor 
Reinhardt's  advice  and  challenge  the 
naysayers  and  the  critics  of  genuine  re- 
form who  believe  we  cannot  achieve 
the  worthy  cost  containment  goal  the 
President  has  set  before  us. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  18.  1993] 

A  Billion  Here,  a  Billion  There 

(By  Uwe  E.  Reinhardt) 

Princeton.  NJ.— The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  forecast  last  spring  that,  at  current 
trends,  the  United  States  will  spend  19  per- 
cent of  its  gross  national  product  on  health 
care  in  the  year  2000.  up  from  14  percent 
today.  "Impossible!"  shouted  America's  pun- 
dits. That  level  of  health  spending,  they  said, 
would  bankrupt  the  country. 

This  fall.  President  Clinton  proposed  to 
bring  that  projected  growth  down  to  year 
2000.  "Impossible!"  shouted  America's  pun- 
dits. Such  a  steep  decline  in  spending  would 
lead  to  rationing  of  care,  they  argued. 

While  Americans  are  thus  meandering 
from  despair  over  the  prospect  of  deprivation 
at  17  percent  to  angst  over  financial  collapse 
at  19  percent,  no  other  industrialized  nation 
would  even  contemplate  spending  as  much  as 
17  percent  of  its  G.N. P.  on  health  care,  and 
none  of  them  spends  even  10  percent  today. 

V\7iy.  then,  should  President  Clinton  be 
made  to  show  17  percent  is  an  implausible 
goal?  It  is  the  President's  critics  who  should 
demonstrate  that  it  is  unattainable. 


Let  us  examine  the  projected  cuts  in 
spending  on  Medicare,  the  health  insurance 
program  for  America's  elderly  For  that  pro- 
gram, the  President  would  allow  annual 
spending  to  increase  from  $128.8  billion  in 
1993  to  as  much  as  $207.8  billion  in  the  year 
2000.  That  represent  an  average  annual 
compound  growth  rate  of  7.1  percent.  Can 
America's  physicians  really  look  the  tax- 
payer in  the  eye  and  argue  that,  even  ac- 
counting for  inflation.  S207.8  billion  they 
could  not  treat  the  elderly  properly  in  the 
year  2000? 

To  put  that  question  in  perspective,  con- 
sider some  fascinating  data  published  in  The 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  on  March 
4.  1993.  The  authors  of  an  article  on  Medicare 
spending  in  cities  found  that,  in  1989.  after 
adjusting  for  differences  in  age  and  gender. 
Medicare  payments  for  doctor's  care,  per 
beneficiary,  varied  from  lows  of  $822  in  Min- 
neapolis. $872  in  San  Francisco  and  $954  in 
New  York  City  to  highs  of  $1,493  in  Detroit. 
$1,637  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  $1,874  in 
Miami. 

Should  not  America's  physicians,  and  the 
legislators  from  the  high-cost  states,  be 
made  to  defend  these  differentials  to  the  tax- 
paying  public?  Suppose  Congress  arbitrarily 
slashed  Medicare  reimbursements  for  Miami 
physicians  by  a  global  20  percent.  Even  after 
this  budget  cut.  Miami  physicians  would  still 
be  absorbing  57  percent  more  Medicare  dol- 
lars per  beneficiary  than  would  their  col- 
leagues in  New  York,  and  over  80  percent 
more  than  their  colleagues  in  Minneapolis. 

Consider  another  fioint.  Many  critics  argue 
that  the  37  million  currently  uninsured 
Americans  could  not  possibly  be  accommo- 
dated at  spending  levels  of  "only"  17  percent 
of  the  G.N. P.  Oddly  enough,  some  of  the 
same  critics  also  assert  that  these  Ameri- 
cans merely  lack  health  insurance,  not 
health  care,  for  they  allegedly  receive  ade- 
quate treatment  at  the  expense  of  paying  pa- 
tients to  whom  the  cost  of  that  charity  care 
is  shifted. 

But  if  the  uninsured  already  get  the  care 
they  need,  why  should  insuring  them  all  of  a 
sudden  break  the  national  bank?  On  this 
point,  too.  opponents  of  the  President's 
health  care  plan  should  try  harder  to  get 
their  stories  straight. 

The  Clinton  Administration's  proposal  is 
complex  enough  to  offer  any  would-be  critic 
many  targets  of  opportunity.  It  is  puzzling 
that  the  spending  forecast  is  chief  among 
them.  Sure,  the  President  could  explain  his 
forecast  better  than  he  has  so  far;  the  se- 
crecy surrounding  the  basis  of  his  numbers  is 
puzzling.  But  the  burden  of  proof  on  this 
issue  ought  not  to  rest  with  the  President.  It 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  his  critics,  for  it  is 
they  who  have  much  explaining  to  do.« 


THE  NUISANCE  ABATEMENT 
PROGRAM  IN  COOK  COUNTY,  IL 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  nui- 
sance abatement  program  in  Cook 
County  is  fighting  drug  crime  in  Chi- 
cago in  an  innovative  way.  The  pro- 
gram, carried  out  by  the  Cook  County 
State's  attorney's  office,  uses  civil 
eviction  laws  to  remove  drug  dealers 
entrenched  in  housing  projects  and  ille- 
gitimate businesses.  Through  the  com- 
bined effort  of  the  State's  attorneys  of- 
fice and  the  Illinois  delegation,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  this  outstanding 
program,  which  was  no  longer  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance,  will  continue  to 
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be  eligible  for  Federal  funding  for  an- 
other year.  I  am  optimistic  that  this 
additional  year  of  eligibility  will  be  of 
great  help  to  the  program. 

I  thank  Chairmen  Hollings  and 
Smith,  eis  well  as  Chairman  Brooks  in 
helping  in  this  effort  and  ask  that  the 
following  article,  which  describes  the 
effectiveness  of  the  nuisance  abate- 
ment program,  be  included  in  the 
Record:  "Pushing  Out  Pushers,  the 
Chicago  Way."  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  October  13.  1993. 

The  article  follows: 

Pushing  Out  Pushers,  The  Chicago  Way 
(By  James  L.  Tyson) 

Chicago. — The  steady  hum  of  lawn  movers 
mixes  with  children's  laughter  in  west  Chi- 
cago, suggesting  idyllic  pride  and  security  in 
workaday  America.  Carefully  swept  walks  in 
the  Northwest  Austin  neighborhood  lead 
through  beds  of  marigolds,  zinnias,  and 
tight-clipped  hedges  to  the  welcome  of  broad 
front  porches. 

But  the  trim  stucco  or  red-brick  homes 
conceal  the  incursion  of  narcotics  into  an- 
other seemingly  solid  Chicago  neighborhood 
Over  the  past  several  years,  drug  dealers 
have  moved  into  many  homes  in  the  area, 
bringing  theft,  stabbings.  and  gunfights  with 

them 

Neighborhood  leaders  in  a  grass-roots 
movement  have  fought  back  using  building 
codes  and  narcotics  laws  with  the  aid  of  law- 
yers at  the  narcotics  nuisance  abatement 
unit  in  the  Cook  County  State's  Attorney's 
Office. 

By  warning  or  suing  landlords  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  drug  dealing,  knowingly  or 
otherwise,  the  residents  of  Northwest  Austin 
and  county  lawyers  have  shut  down  15  drug 
dens. 

In  35  other  sites  out  of  the  130  households 
In  the  small  enclave,  they  have  pressured 
landlords  into  voluntarily  evicting  pushers 
and  addicts.  They  have  flushed  the  dealers 
into  the  streets,  where  some  of  the  dealers 
still  remain  active  but  are  more  conspicuous 

••We  call  it  going  from  dope  to  hope,  "  says 
Leola  Spann.  president  of  the  Northwest 
Austin  Council  and  a  leader  of  the  council's 
first  legal  assault  on  a  drug  den  in  1990. 
Countywide.  the  narcotics  unit  has  driven 
dealers  from  several  hundred  drug  dens. 

Now.  however.  Mrs.  Sjann  and  other  resi- 
dents may  have  to  face  the  pushers  alone 
Under  a  restriction  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act.  Congress  next  year  is  scheduled  to  cut 
$564,000  of  the  $754,000  annual  budget  for  the 
county's  drug-abatement  unit. 

Northwest  Austin  would  try  to  make  do  by 
seeking  pro  bono  help  from  law  schools  in 
Chicago,  says  Elce  Redmond,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Northwest  Austin  Council.  But 
a  budget  reduction  for  the  abatement  unit 
would  hamper  the  neighborhood  battle 
against  drugs. 

■We  definitely  need  it  (the  abatement 
unit),"  Spann  says. 

"Community  groups  are  not  the  best  tool 
we  have  to  go  against  drugs,  we  don't  have 
the  resources  to  do  the  legal  work  or  the  re- 
search,''she  says. 

The  state's  attorney's  office  is  urging  Con- 
gress to  exempt  the  abatement  unit  from  a 
sunset  provision  that  limits  funding  to  the 
four  years  ending  July  31.  1994.  With  the  help 
of  Sen.  Paul  Simon  (D)  of  Illinois  it  is  asking 
that  Congress  allow  the  unit  to  reapply  for 
funding  in  future  years  from  the  Illinois 
Criminal  Justice  Information  Authority. 

••It  will  be  a  long  shot,"  says  Jeff  Travis, 
spokesman  for  the  Illinois  authority.  He  says 


Congress  will  probably  deny  the  exemption 
in  order  to  forestall  a  flurry  of  copycat  re- 
quests from  similar  efforts  across  the  coun- 
try. 

The  unit  will  also  probably  encounter  a 
skeptical  ear  from  the  White  House,  adds  Mr. 
Travis.  The  Clinton  administration  has  indi- 
cated that  it  will  strengthen  drug  treatment 
rather  than  emphasize  heavy  law  enforce- 
ment in  its  efforts  against  narcotics. 

But  Jack  O'Malley,  the  Cook  County 
State's  attorney,  says  that  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  has  voiced  support  for  the  unit 
and  says  her  office  will  consider  ways  to  sus- 
tain its  funding. 

Mr.  O'Malley  depicts  the  abatement  unit 
as  a  novel  hybrid  of  hard  and  soft  tactics 
against  drugs.  Instead  of  treating  narcotics 
users,  it  treats  neighborhoods  by  encourag- 
ing self-confii}ence  and  empowering  citizens 
to  drive  out  pushers,  he  says. 

•I'm  absolutely  convinced  that  we  can 
have  all  the  hard-line  enforcement  we  want, 
but  we  will  not  turn  the  tide,  O'Malley 
says. 

•What  we  must  do  to  ensure  that  the  seg- 
ment of  the  population  that  is  intolerant  to- 
ward drugs  is  the  segment  in  control.  This 
[the  abatement  unit)  is  an  incredible  useful 
tool  for  them."  he  says. 

After  years  of  watching  violence  spiral  and 
property  values  decline,  the  Northwest  Aus- 
tin Council  took  the  offensive  against  drug 
dealers  in  September  1990.  Upholding  a  little- 
known  law  called  the  Controlled  Substance 
and  Cannibis  Nuisance  Act.  it  sued  a  woman 
who  ran  a  neighborhood  narcotics  den  from 
her  jail  cell. 

Under  the  law,  the  owner  of  a  property 
must  halt  narcotics  activity  of  face  a  pos- 
sible court  order  requiring  that  the  property 
be  vacated  and  boarded  up  for  a  year. 

The  successful  suit  cleared  the  way  for  sev- 
eral more.  Today,  landlords  can  be  compelled 
to  evict  narcotics  dealers  just  with  a  letter 
or  a  warning. 

By  working  with  the  unit,  many  people  in 
Northwest  Austin  have  revitalized  their  civic 
spirit  and  confidence.  'People  know  they 
have  tools  to  fight  back  and  it  gives  them  a 
sense  of  hope  that  things  are  not  going  to 
fall  by  the  wayside  and  their  neighborhood 
won't  be  totally  besieged,"  Mr.  Redmond 
says.* 


HONORING  JOHN  GAGLIARDI 
•  Mr  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  honor  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  coaches  in  the  history  of 
college  football— John  Gagliardi  of  St. 
John's  College  in  Collegeville.  MN. 

If  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  the  best 
coach  in  the  history  of  St.  John's,  it  is 
because  my  dad,  George  Durenberger. 
coached  there  before  him— and  there  is 
a  lot  to  be  said  for  family  loyalty. 

But  it  remains  a  cause  for  the  Duren- 
berger family  pride  that  my  father 
hired  Coach  Gagliardi— who  has 
coached  more  college  football  victories 
than  all  but  four  other  individuals.  As 
the  fifth-winningest  coach  ever,  he  won 
his  300th  game  last  Saturday  at  Bethel 
College. 

It  was  wonderful  to  be  there  last  Sat- 
urday with  so  many  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  Coach  Gagliardi.  The  hearts 
of  Minnesota  were  with  Gagliardi  and 
the  Johnnies  as  they  beat  Bethel  by  a 
convincing  score  of  77  to  12. 


I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  applauding  what  has  been  a  ter- 
rific 41-year  record  of  excellence— and 
in  wishing  Coach  Gagliardi  all  the  best 
as  he  and  the  Johnnies  face  St.  Thomas 
for  win  number  301  this  Saturday. 

One  thing  for  sure:  The  story  of  the 
Gagliardi  years  has  many  wonderful 
chapters  that  remain  to  be  written. 

I  ask  that  a  profile  of  John  Gagliardi 
from  the  Pioneer  Press  Daily  of  Octo- 
ber 15  be  included  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Pioneer  Press  Daily,  Oct.  15.  1993) 
Gentle  Giant  of  Collegeville 
(By  Mike  Augustin) 

college  honor  ROLL— football's  .MOST 
WINNING  COACHES 

1  x-Eddie  Robinson.  Grambling  State.  383- 
138-16. 

2.  Paul   Bear'  Bryant.  Alabama.  323-85-17. 

3.  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg.  Pacific.  314-199-35. 

4.  Glenn   Pop'  Warner.  Temple,  313-106-32. 

5.  x-John  Gagliardi.  St  John's,  299-95-10. 

6  x-Ron  Schipper.  Central  of  Iowa,  257-61- 
3. 

7  x-Joe  Paterno.  Penn  State.  252-67-3. 

8.  Woody  Hayes.  Ohio  State.  238-72-10. 

9.  Bo  Schembechler.  Michigan.  235-65-8. 

10.  Arnett  Mumford,  Southern.  283-85-23. 
X— active. 

John  Gagliardi  coaches  football  on  a  pic- 
turesque campus  in  remote  Collegeville. 
Minn.  It  has  been  years  since  he  left  his  of- 
fice to  recruit. 

■yet  Gagliardi  has  a  larger  profile  than 
many  coaches  in  Division  I  He  is  a  bigger- 
than-life  figure  in  small-college  circles. 

Now  in  his  41st  season  at  St.  John's  and 
45th  as  a  college  coach.  Gagliardi  has  at- 
tained this  rare  position  by  winning  games 
at  an  astonishing  rate  while  adhering  to  a 
unique  system  that  other  coaches  say  cannot 
work. 

He  has  endeared  himself  to  hundreds  of 
players  because  he  has  convinced  them  they 
can  be  more  than  they  dreamed  He  has  won 
many  in  the  media  by  treating  life  as  a 
minefield  ready  to  explode  in  his  face. 
Gagliardi's  gallows  humor  while  exorcising 
his  demons  is  legendary 

Now  Gagliardi  stands  one  victory  away 
from  a  numerical  achievement  that  will  for- 
ever place  him  among  the  giants  of  college 
football.  At  299-95-10.  he  needs  one  more  vic- 
tory—maybe Saturday  at  Bethel— to  become 
the  fifth  college  coach  ever  to  win  300  games 

The  four  men  who  have  already  reached 
that  milestone  constitute  a  Who's  Who  of 
the  game— Eddie  Robinson  (383).  Bear  Bryant 
(323).  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  (314)  and  Pop  War- 
ner (131). 

"If  I  had  known  300  was  such  a  big  deal.  I 
would  have  scheduled  more  games  in  those 
years  we  only  played  eight  or  nine.  "  said 
Gagliardi.    whose   team   is   5-0   this   season. 

Three  hundred  means  longevity  and  win- 
ning consistently— that's  all   ' 
A  YOUNG  -START 

Gagliardi  began  coaching  as  a  high  school 
senior  in  Trinidad.  Colo.  The  regular  coach 
was  drafted  into  service  during  World  War  II 
and  Trinidad  Catholic  considered  dropping 
football.  Gagliardi  persuaded  authorities  to 
let  him  be  player-coach.  He  won  his  first 
conference  championship  at  age  16  while 
playing  halfback. 

He  coached  three  more  years  at  Trinidad 
Catholic,  then  two  at  St.  Mary's  High  School 
in  Colorado  Springs  while  attending  Colo- 
rado College.  His  prep  teams  were  32-17  and 
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won  four  conference  championships.  -'I  went 
past  300  a  long  time  ago,  counting  high 
school,"  Gag  says. 

He  joined  the  college  ranks  in  1949.  coach- 
ing three  sports  at  Carroll  College  in  Helena, 
Mont.,  for  $2,400.  Minnesota's  coach  was  Ber- 
nie  Bierman.  Bud  Grant  was  still  a  player. 
So  was  Jim  Malosky.  Gagliardi's  first  col- 
lege team  was  6-1  and  won  the  first  of  three 
conference  championships  in  four  years. 

During  that  time,  Gagliardi  met  Bill 
Osborne,  a  high  school  coach  in  Billings  who 
had  been  a  three-sport  star  at  St.  John's. 
Osborne  recommended  Gagliardi  for  the  St. 
John's  job  in  1953. 

Gags  predecessor  was  Johnny  •'Blood  " 
McNally.  a  former  St.  John's  player  who  had 
become  known  as  Green  Bay's  •'Vagabond 
Halfljack  "  and  earned  a  spot  in  the  Pro  Foot- 
ball Hall  of  Fame. 

Gagliardi  remembers  McNally  pulling  him 
aside  when  he  arrived  in  Collegeville  for  his 
interview.  "He  whispered.  It  is  impossible  to 
win  here.  The  monks  don't  want  to  give  you 
a  damn  thing.'  "  Gagliardi  says. 

St.  John's  had  played  football  since  1900 
and  its  record  was  a  modest  121-105-14. 
McNally  was  13-  9  in  three  seasons.  The  John- 
nies had  not  won  a  MIAC  title  since  1938 
when  George  Durenberger.  father  of  Sen. 
Dave  Durenberger.  was  the  coach. 
Gagliardi's  1953  squad  tied  for  the  champion- 
ship with  Gustavus. 

•There  was  something  about  him.  we  just 
knew  we  would  win.  He  was  a  natural  lead- 
er." says  Jim  Lehman,  star  running  back  on 
Gagliardi's  early  SJU  teams  and  father  of 
PGA  Tour  golfer  Tom  Lehman. 

A  WINNING  FAMILY  MAN 

Gagliardi  was  a  26-year-old  bachelor  with 
dark,  wavy  hair  when  he  took  the  St.  John's 
job.  He  cut  a  dashing  figure  in  the  singles 
haunts  around  St.  Cloud. 

On  May  17.  1955.  he  dated  Peggy  Dough- 
erty, a  nurse  for  the  first  time.  He  went 
home  to  Colorado  that  summer,  and  when  he 
came  back  in  August  he  brought  along  a  dia- 
mond. 

•We  scheduled  the  marriage  three  times 
and  John  kept  calling  It  off.  "  Peggy  says. 
"First  he  needed  surgery,  then  he  claimed 
the  date  conflicted  with  Christmas  vacation. 
I  finally  said  we  will  do  it  or  we  won't  do  it. 
but  no  more  delays.  We  were  married  on  Val- 
entine's Day  in  1956   " 

Family  and  football  are  the  two  things 
into  which  Gagliardi  pours  his  energy. 

•The  only  time  I  thought  seriously  about 
leaving  coaching  was  when  my  family  was 
young.  "  he  said.  "I  was  selling  life  insurance 
on  the  side  and  made  more  money  in  three 
months  than  I  did  all  year  in  coaching." 

After  their  four  children  had  grown.  Peggy 
became  John's  secretary  in  the  athletic  of- 
fice. They  have  seven  grandchildren. 

Through  the  years  Peggy  has  been  an  ideal 
sounding  board  for  John's  busy  mind.  John 
calls  her  his  best  friend.  Antoinetta 
Gagliardi.  91.  John's  mother,  sits  by  her 
phone  in  Colorado  each  Saturday,  clutching 
her  rosary  and  waiting  for  a  call  from  her 
son  with  the  afternoon's  score.  She  has  never 
seen  a  St.  John's  game.  Brother  Mark  Kelly. 
a  Benedictine  monk  who  has  been  the 
coach's  right-hand  man.  is  a  fixture  in  the 
extended  family. 

A  DIFFERENT  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Johnnies  have  the  fewest  assistant 
coaches  in  the  MIAC— four,  including 
Gagliardi's  youngest  son,  Jim.  the  only  aide 
who  helps  John  with  the  offense.  Gagliardi 
doesn't  cut  players,  and  usually  has  130  or 
more  on  the  roster.  He  entrusts  the  upper- 


classmen  with  teaching  the  system  to  the 
newcomers. 

Jerry  Haugen  played  four  years  at  St. 
John's  establishing  records  for  kick  returns 
and  interceptions.  He  has  coached  at  SJU  in 
various  capacities,  including  head  baseball 
and  football  assistant  for  18  years. 

Haugen  runs  the  defense,  though  Gag  re- 
tains veto  power. 

"Legend  has  it  I  was  the  last  player  John 
visited  at  home,  other  than  Rick  Bell," 
Haugen  said.  'Coming  out  of  Armstrong 
High  School  in  1971,  I  had  a  baseball  offer 
from  Dick  Siebert  at  Minnesota.  In  the  back 
of  my  mind  I  wanted  to  play  football.  My  dad 
was  a  Johnnies  grad.  but  never  pushed  it. 
John  came  to  the  house  just  before  gradua- 
tion. In  his  moments  when  he  isn't  thinking 
X's  and  O's  or  in  the  heat  of  battle,  he  is 
very  soft-spoken.  He  won  me  over. 

"Now  Johnnies  football  has  transcended 
my  family.  My  boys — Casey.  9.  and  Lincoln. 
7— can't  think  of  missing  a  game.  They  say, 
•The  Johnnies  are  playing.  Dad.  We  have  to 
go." 

Gagliardi  probably  won't  be  coaching  long 
enough  for  Casey  and  Lincoln,  but  he  has 
coached  several  father-and-son  combina- 
tions. 

•The  first  was  Jim  and  Terry  Sexton." 
says  Lyle  Mathiasen.  an  Ail-American  tack- 
le in  1973.  "I  played  with  Terry.  He  and  his 
dad  were  honored  one  day  at  halftime.  I 
thought.  Wow,  that  was  long  ago.'  Now  my 
son,  Jason,  plays  for  John.  Another  son. 
Matt,  plays  for  Gary  Fasching  at  (St.  Cloud) 
Cathedral.  Gary  played  for  John,  and  uses 
John's  system.  At  dinner.  I'll  say.  93  didn't 
work  today.'  My  kids  think  I  read  their  play- 
book,  but.  really,  it's  the  same  old  stuff. 
John's  system  is  simplistic.  He  still  runs  a 
little  inside  trap,  apd  calls  it  52.  No  blue" 
this  or  "red'  that." 

A  WINNING  TRADITION 

Yet  Gagliardi's  teams  have  evolved  over 
time. 

The  Johnnies  won  national  championships 
in  1963  and  '65  with  teams  that  set  defensive 
records.  In  '63.  they  gave  up  12.8  yards  a 
game  on  the  ground,  a  NAIA  record  that  still 
stands.  In  '65.  the  Jays  had  seven  .shutouts  in 
11  games,  allowing  a  total  of  27  points.  They 
won  their  second  NAIA  title  in  a  33-0  rout  of 
Linfield  (Ore.)  at  Augusta.  Ga. 

A  decade  later  in  1976.  St.  John's  won  a 
NC.\A  Division  III  championship  with  an  em- 
phasis on  what  Gagliardi  calls  the  quadruple 
option.  Quarterback  Jeff  Norman  and  run- 
ning back  Tim  Schmitz  set  individual 
records  and  the  Jays  established  team  marks 
for  yardage  and  points. 

In  the  1980s,  the  Johnnies  began  doing  it 
with  passing.  Each  of  their  past  seven  quar- 
terbacks— Dennis  Schleper.  Rick  Dougherty. 
John  Lahti.  Steve  Varley.  Pat  Mayew.  Wade 
Labatte  and  Willie  Seller- has  been  ranked 
among  the  top  10  nationally  in  Division  III 
passing  efficiency. 

•Sure  we  have  adjusted."  Gagliardi  says, 
•but  it  is  like  the  holes  on  your  belt.  "You 
add  one  every  few  years  and  don't  notice  the 
change. 

"But  we  use  many  of  the  same  basics.  Cars 
have  improved,  but  they  still  have  four 
wheels.  Maybe  the  adjustments  have  been 
easy  for  me  because  I  don't  have  assistant 
coaches  to  check  with." 

Gagliardi  tells  his  players  St.  John's  suc- 
ceeds because  it  dares  to  be  different. 

THE  LIST 

The  most  publicized  aspect  of  being  dif- 
ferent is  his  list  of  no's — no  scrimmaging,  no 
headsets,  no  running  laps,  no  grading  films. 


no  insisting  on  being  called  •'Coach,  "  no 
whistles,  no  clipboards,  no  slogans,  no  prac- 
tice apparatus,  and  many  more. 

"In  some  ways  we  are  at  the  forefront  of 
change.  "  Gagliardi  said.  'I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  use  videotape.  Young  coaches  stayed 
with  film.  Now  everyone  uses  tape.  We  prac- 
ticed in  shorts  when  no  one  else  did.  We  wore 
soccer  shoes  in  practice  in  1960,  and  made 
them  optional  for  games.  Coaches  told  me 
that  would  never  work   " 

Gag  has  been  wrong  occasionally. 

•I  fought  like  hell  when  the  MIAC  took 
away  spring  football,"  he  recalls,  'but  it 
hasn't  made  any  difference.  I  also  thought 
not  having  a  phy  ed  major  would  hurt  us.  but 
it  hasn't." 

The  66-year-old  coach  has  drawn  criticism 
for  running  up  the  score,  especially  in  recent 
years,  but  he  always  uses  100  or  more  players 
in  one-sided  home  games.  He  catches  Oak  be- 
cause he  allows  his  quarterbacks  to  call 
their  own  game  and  subs  often  use  wide-open 
plays  during  their  tiny  window  of  oppor- 
tunity. He  could  stop  this  practice,  but 
Gagliardi  feels  the  subs,  like  the  starters, 
pay  a  lot  of  money  for  their  education  and 
deserve  the  chance  to  express  themselves  on 
the  athletic  field. 

EARNING  RECOGNITION 

A  Camellia  Bowl  victory  in  Sacramento. 
Calif.,  over  Prairie  View  A&M  for  the  NAIA 
championship  in  1963  was  St.  John's  break- 
through to  national  exposure.  Prairie  View, 
an  all-black  team  that  dominated  Grambling 
during  that  era.  had  44  scholarship  players, 
including  future  NFL  Hall  of  Famer  Otis 
Taylor  and  his  longtime  Kansas  City  Chiefs 
teammate  Jimmy  Kearney. 

•That  has  to  be  the  best  team  we  have  ever 
played.  "  Gagliardi  maintains.  "We  didn't 
know  how  good  we  were  until  we  beat  them 
(3»-27)." 

Bernie  Beckman  was  a  star  halfback,  one 
of  seven  two-way  players  on  the  '63  team. 
Gagliardi  likes  to  say  he  covered  Taylor  with 
'•5-8.  165-pound  Bernie  Beckman,  and  three 
years  later  Vince  Lombardi  double-teamed 
him  in  the  Super  Bowl  with  Willie  Wood  and 
Herb  Adderley." 

Beckman.  a  Twin  Cities  business  execu- 
tive, chuckles  at  the  memory. 

■That's  a  little  of  John's  embellishment," 
Beckman  said.  'I  did  cover  Taylor  when  he 
came  to  my  side,  but  didn't  flip-flop  when  he 
went  to  the  other  side.  The  thing  about  John 
is  he  can  make  you  feel  so  good  about  your- 
self. He  doesn't  treat  everybody  the  same, 
but  he  treats  everybody  fairly.  I  don't  re- 
member him  ever  getting  in  my  face.  I  think 
he  knew  that  wasn't  the  sort  of  thing  that 
would  motivate  me.  I  do  remember  him  get- 
ting in  the  faces  of  other  players." 

Gagliardi  shows  old  game  films  to  each 
new  class  of  recruits.  He  brings  out  the  1963 
film  and  runs  footage  of  Beckman  getting 
low  and  blocking  Concordia's  Gary  Larsen. 
who  went  on  to  be  a  defensive  tackle  for  the 
Minnesota  Vikings'  vaunted  Purple  People 
Eaters. 

"My  wife.  Nancy,  asked  a  few  years  ago 
what  I  wanted  for  Father's  Day,"  Beckman 
said.  "I  told  her  I  would  really  like  a  video 
of  the  Prairie  View  game.  She  called  John. 
He  not  only  sent  that  game,  he  put  together 
a  highlight  package  of  the  "63  season.  He  led 
it  off  with  me  blocking  Larsen  and  made  a 
comment  about  how  I  have  demonstrated  the 
proper  technique  for  future  Johnnies.  That  is 
very  special  to  me." 

Tim  Fristrom  was  a  defensive  end  on  the 
1976  national-championship  team.  He  is 
among  many  Johnnies  who  have  been  ex- 
posed   to    highlights    of    Beckman.    Craig 
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Muyres,  Ken  Roeringr.  John  McDowell.  Bob 
Spinner.  Dave  Honer  and  other  great  players 
from  the  '63  team.  "Beckman  is  an  immor- 
tal." Fristrom  said.  Just  as  Norman. 
Schmitz.  Ernie  England.  Joe  Wentzell  and 
Jim  Roeder  from  1976  have  become  hallowed 
names  to  a  later  generation  of  SJU  pUyers. 
The  '76  team  won  the  national  title  over 
Towson  State  (Md.)  in  the  Stagg  Bowl  at 
Phenix  City.  Ala.  The  Jays  blew  a  28-0  lead, 
then  won  31-28  on  Norman's  field  goal  on  the 
final  play. 

WINNING  BEFORE  THE  GAME 

The  two  playoff  games  before  Towson 
ended  in  46-7  victory  over  Augustana  (111.) 
and  a  61-0  blitzing  of  Buena  Vista  (Iowa). 
The  107-7  differential  underscores  Gagliardi's 
effectiveness  against  unfamiliar  opponents. 
His  preparation  has  often  mismatched  the 
opposing  coach. 

■I  had  been  a  backup  at  three  positions- 
end,  tackle  and  linebacker— but  my  first 
chance  to  start  came  in  the  Augustana 
game.'"  Fristrom  said.  'Terry  Sexton  hurt 
his  knee  and  I  started  at  end.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  practiced  at  one  position  all  week.  It 
was  a  team  we  never  played  before.  John 
sauntered  over  to  the  defense  early  in  the 
week  and  told  us  what  to  look  for.  Then  it 
was  just  a  matter  of  repetition." 

On  Augustana's  first  offensive  series,  two 
plays  were  run  to  Fristrom's  side  of  the  line, 
one  the  other  way.  It  was  fourth-and-nine. 
Augustana  sent  in  the  punter. 

As  I  came  off  the  field.  I  had  an  amazing 
feeling."  Fristrom  said.  "I  was  struck  with 
how  each  of  those  plays  had  gone  exactly  as 
John  had  prepared  us.  One  series  into  my 
first  start.  I  felt  we  could  counter  anything 
they  tried." 

Mathiasen  remembers  a  game  against  Gus- 
tavus  that  was  played  in  a  driving  rain- 
storm. 

■John  hates  cold,  snow  and  rain,  so  we  al- 
ways practiced  indoors  when  the  weather 
was  bad.  "  Mathiasen  said.  "It  was  0-0  at  the 
half  against  the  Gusties  and  it  was  raining  so 
hard  we  almost  had  a  drowning.  Ron 
Binsfield  was  facedown  in  a  puddle  under  a 
pile  of  players.  He  was  turning  blue  when  we 
unpiled. 

•Anyway.  John  came  in  at  halftime  and 
started  talking  about  how  we  love  to  play  in 
the  rain,  how  we  play  better  in  the  rain  than 
any  other  team  We  looked  at  one  another 
and  couldn't  believe  what  we  were  hearing. 
But  he  convinced  us.  We  went  out  and  won 
the  game. 

•John  doesn't  oversell.  There  is  not  much 
Rockne  in  his  talks.  But  you  look  at  him  and 
tell  yourself.  'I  believe  you.'  "• 


WHITE  HOUSE  EXECUTIVE  ORDER 
ON  RECYCLING 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  long-awaited  White  House 
Elxecutive  order  on  recycling  was  an- 
nounced by  Vice  President  Gore  in 
New  York  City,  The  order  would  man- 
date the  Government  purchase  only  re- 
cycled paper.  It  also  requires  an  in- 
crease in  the  recycled  paper  content  in- 
cluded in  printing  and  writing  paper. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  has  become  the  subject  of 
much  debate  between  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  and  environmentalists. 
My  office  has  received  a  fair  amount  of 
mail  on  the  subject,  many  supporting 
the     proposed     Executive    order,     and 


many  adamantly  opposed  to  it.  Un- 
doubtedly the  White  House  has  re- 
ceived its  fair  share  of  mail,  phone 
calls  and  visits  from  interested  groups 
on  this  issue. 

My  interest  in  this  announcement 
stems  in  large  part  from  a  bill  which 
Senator  Bryan  and  I  introduced  during 
the  102d  Congress  on  this  same  subject. 
When  Senator  Bryan  and  I  introduced 
the  Recycled  Paper  National  Market 
Enhancement  Act  of  1991,  we  were  try- 
ing to  encourage  the  development  of 
markets  for  recycled  paper  and  in- 
crease the  purchase  of  recycled  prod- 
ucts by  the  Federal  Government. 

Our  legislation  required  that  the 
Federal  Government  gradually  in- 
crease its  purchase  of  paper  with  a  20- 
percent  post  consumer  content.  The 
bill  wouM  have  gradually  increased  the 
purchase  of  recycled  paper  products  by 
the  Federal  Government  from  33  per- 
cent to  50  percent  of  total  purchases 
over  a  4-year  timeframe.  At  that  time 
the  post  consumer  content  numbers 
were  viewed  as  too  high  by  industry 
and  not  high  enough  by  environmental 
groups. 

In  contrast,  the  White  House  Execu- 
tive order  prescribes  a  20-percent  post 
consumer  content  for  1994  and  that 
number  will  be  bumped  up  to  30  percent 
by  1998,  Only  paper  which  meets  this 
content  standard  would  be  eligible  for 
purchase  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  reaction  from  environmentalists 
and  industry  representatives  was  large- 
ly positive,  A  representative  from  the 
American  Forest  Products  Association 
stated  that  "we  share  [the  White 
House]  goal,"  And  environmentalists 
praised  it  as  "a  real  step  forward" 

The  goal  of  our  legislation  was  to 
help  encourage  the  development  of 
markets  for  recycled  paper  and  .stem 
the  flow  of  waste  paper  into  our  land- 
fills. Clearly  the  White  House  order  ad- 
dresses these  goals.  The  significance  of 
these  goals  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated because  the  economic  principles 
of  supply  and  demand  continue  to 
present  a  difficult  hurdle  for  this  na- 
tion to  overcome  with  regard  to  recy- 
cled products. 

Although  I  strongly  agree  with  the 
principles  of  the  order.  I  must  object  to 
one  aspect  of  it  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
chlorine.  Initial  discussions  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  included  a  goal  for  the 
purchase  of  totally  chlorine  free  prod- 
ucts. The  totally  chlorine  free  goal  did 
not  make  it  into  the  order,  but  the 
order  does  include  a  provision  on  the 
"Removal  of  Unnecessary  Brightness 
Specifications  "  Specifically  the  order 
states: 

GSA  will  revise  all  paper  specifications  in 
order  to  allow  agencies  to  acquire  paper 
made  with  processes  that  minimize  emis- 
sions of  harmful  byproducts,  including 
chlorinated  compounds. 

The  White  House  press  release  on  the 
order  further  states  that. 

According  to  some  studies,  harmful  by- 
products   from    paper    production    Include 


chlorinated  substances  that  can  cause  envi- 
ronmental damage  including  an  increased 
risk  of  cancer.  This  order  allows  agencies  to 
purchase  paper  that  does  not  pose  these 
problems. 

Although  the  White  House  does  not 
mention  totally  chlorine  free  within  its 
order,  it  is  clear  that  the  order's  intent 
is  to  require  the  purchase  of  chlorine 
free  paper  products. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has 
made  great  strides  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  in  reducing  its  use  of  chlo- 
rine and  the  related  dioxin  discharge 
associated  with  its  use,  I  believe  that 
to  penalize  the  industry  with  the  word- 
ing included  within  the  order  reflects 
an  ignorance  of  what  the  industry  has 
done  to  reduce  the  use  of  chlorine. 

Although  I  disagree  with  the  admin- 
istration on  this  component  of  the 
order  it  does  not  diminish  my  overall 
support  for  what  the  order  will  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  year, 
there  have  been  many  articles  on  the 
subject  of  recycling  and  the  lack  of 
markets  for  these  products.  And  as 
many  community  leaders  will  tell  you, 
the  public  is  recycling  at  a  rate  that 
the  market  simply  cannot  absorb.  The 
American  people  have  embraced  the 
idea  of  recycling  and  are  doing  it  be- 
cause it  makes  both  environmental  and 
economic  sense.  Whether  it  is  dropping 
off  newspapers  at  the  local  church, 
crushing  pop  cans  from  the  week  or 
composting  grass  clippings,  Americans 
are  doing  their  part  to  help  protect  our 
environment.  The  next  step  is  to  de- 
velop markets  for  recycled  products. 

The  White  House  Executive  order  on 
recycling  will  do  much  to  encourage 
the  development  of  markets  for  recy- 
cled paper  and  stem  the  flow  of  paper 
into  landfills.  This  administration  de- 
serves praise  for  undertaking  such  a 
difficult  issue.* 


GILBERT  NEWTON  LEWIS— GREAT 
SCIENTIST  AND  GREAT  TEACHER 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday,  October  23,  would  have  been 
the  118th  birthday  of  Dr,  Gilbert  New- 
ton Lewis,  a  distinguished  scientist 
from  Weymouth,  MA,  whose  pioneering 
work  in  physical  chemistry  and  chemi- 
cal thermodynamics  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  much  of  our  knowledge  of 
chemistry  today.  Those  who  knew  and 
studied  under  Dr,  Lewis  were  deeply 
impressed  by  his  extraordinary  ana- 
lytic powers  and  his  ability  to  get  to 
the  essence  of  complex  problems  and 
discern  their  far-reaching  implications. 

Nowhere  are  these  intellectual  quali- 
ties more  apparent  than  in  what  many 
consider  to  be  his  greatest  contribution 
to  chemistry,  the  famous  Lewis  Dot 
Models  used  to  portray  the  sharing  of 
electrons  among  atoms  in  molecules. 
In  addition.  Dr.  Lewis  made  renowned 
discoveries  in  acid-base  chemistry, 
color  and«light  emissions,  isotopes,  and 
the  photon,  which  he  in  fact  named. 
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Dr.  Lewis  is  fondly  and  well  remem- 
bered by  generations  of  students  and 
colleagues  he  inspired,  first  at  Harvard 
and  MIT  and  later  as  dean  of  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley. 

During  his  years  at  Berkeley,  Dr. 
Lewis  built  one  of  the  world's  strongest 
departments  of  chemistry,  bringing  to- 
gether accomplished  research  sci- 
entists and  dedicated  students  intent 
on  advancing  their  science,  Dr,  Lewis 
guided  almost  300  talented  students  to 
their  Ph,D,  degrees,  and  many  of  them 
became  well-known  scientists  in  their 
own  right  in  universities  throughout 
the  Nation,  These  students  especially 
remember  his  weekly  seminars — where 
complex  ideas  were  examined, 
hypotheses  tested,  and  experiments 
conducted— as  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial and  stimulating  experiences  in 
their  education. 

There  is  a  story  about  the  famous 
British  scientist.  Lord  Rutherford,  who 
was  asked  how  he  always  happened  to 
be  riding  the  wave  of  modern  physics. 
Rutherford  replied,  "Well,  I  made  the 
wave,  didn't  I."  Those  who  knew  Dr. 
Lewis  felt  the  same  way  about  his  lead- 
ership in  chemistry.  He  was  a  great  re- 
search scientist  and  a  great  teacher. 

It  is  privilege  to  honor  Dr.  Lewis  on 
this  anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  I 
know  I  am  joined  by  his  family, 
friends,  and  former  students  in  remem- 
bering one  of  Massachusetts  finest  sons 
and  a  true  pioneer  of  modern  science. 

Last  month.  Governor  Weld  of  Massa- 
chusetts issued  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating October  23  as  Gilbert  Newton 
Lewis  Day.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Governor  Weld"s  proclamation 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Commonwe.'Vlth  of  Massachusetts— A 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  on  October  23.  1875.  Gilbert  New- 
ton Lewis  was  born  in  Weymouth.  Massachu- 
setts to  attorney  Frank  W.  Lewis  and  his 
wife  Marj';  and 

Whereas  Gilbert  Newton  Lewis,  a  true  son 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
went  on  to  study  at  Harvard  University 
where  he  received  his  A,B,.  A.M..  and  Ph,D, 
by  1899:  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Gilbert  Newton  Lewis  became 
a  renowned  and  respected  member  of  the  sci- 
entific community,  teaching  at  both  Harvard 
University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  went  on  to  become  head 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  its  dean 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley; 
and 

Whereas  Dr.  Gilbert  Newton  Lewis  pub- 
lished 165  documents  in  his  own  field  of 
science,  as  well  as  publications  on  economics 
and  the  beginning  of  history:  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Gilbert  Newton  Lewis  estab- 
lished the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  chemistry,  pro- 
ducing scientists  of  immeasurable  stature  as 
well  as  historic  scientific  discoveries:  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Gilbert  Newton  Lewis  was  rec- 
ognized for  his  outstanding  accomplishments 
through    medals,    awards,    and    prizes    from 


countless  organizations,  and  he  left  a  legacy 
which  serves  his  memory  well;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  for  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  recog- 
nize Dr.  Gilbert  Newton  Lewis  as  a  son  of  the 
Commonwealth  who  established  himself  as  a 
true  pioneer  in  the  study  of  Chemistry  as 
well  as  a  true  contributor  to  society:  Now. 
therefore 

I.  William  F.  Weld.  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim October  23rd.  1993  as  'Gilbert  Newton 
Lewis  Day"  and  urge  all  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  take  cognizance  of  this 
event  and  participate  fittingly  in  its  observ- 
ance. 


DISASTER  IN  INDIA 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  examining  the  use  of 
all  our  foreign  assistance,  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  distinguished  colleagues 
of  the  series  of  earthquakes  that  shook 
India  on  September  30  and  which,  by 
all  estimates,  took  the  lives  of  10,000 
people.  The  Indian  Government's  reac- 
tion to  this  disaster  was  immediate 
and  determined.  The  armed  forces. 
Government,  and  nongovernmental 
bodies,  and  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Soci- 
ety moved  quickly  to  bring  relief. 

However,  the  cost  in  lives  and  prop- 
erty was  staggering  and  despite  inter- 
national aid,  including  our  own.  the  In- 
dian Government  now  faces  the 
daunting  task  of  rehabilitating  the 
area.  I  believe  that  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  funds  we  have  appro- 
priated for  India  are  truly  needed.  I 
also  believe  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment will  make  good  use  of  these 
funds,  which  will  be  more  important 
than  ever,  given  the  scope  of  the  disas- 
ter there  and  the  work  that  must  be 
done. 


MEASURE  INDEFINITELY  POST- 
PONED—SENATE JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 110 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Calendar 
No.  236,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  110,  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


October  26;  that  following  the  prayer 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date;  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day;  that  the  Senate  then 
resume  consideratiorivof  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  ceJUference  report 
accompanying  H.R.  2520,  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill,  with  the  time  from 
9  to  10:30  a.m.  for  debate  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture,  with  the  time  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  between  Sen- 
ators Reid  and  Nickles  or  their  des- 
ignees; that  at  10:30  a,m.,  the  Senate 
then  resume  consideration  of  H.R.  3167, 
the  unemployment  bill,  with  1  hour  for 
debate  beginning  on  the  Hutchison  mo- 
tion to  waive,  with  the  time  divided  as 
follows:  20  minutes  under  the  control  of 
Senator  Mitchell  or  his  designee,  40 
minutes  under  the  control  of  Senator 
HUTCHISON  or  her  designee;  that  at  11:30 
a.m.,  without  intervening  action  or  de- 
bate, the  Senate  vote  on  the  Hutchison 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act;  that 
upon  completion  of  that  vote.  Senator 
NiCKLES  or  his  designee  be  recognized 
to  make  a  Budget  Act  point  of  order 
against  the  bill;  that  once  the  point  of 
order  is  made  and  a  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  has  been  made,  there 
then  be  1  hour  for  debate  on  the  motion 
to  waive  with  respect  to  the  bill,  with 
the  time  equally  divided  and  controlled 
in  the  usual  form;  that  once  that  time 
is  used  or  yielded  back,  the  Senate 
then  stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m.,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  respective 
party  conferences;  that  at  2:30  p.m., 
without  intervening  action  or  debate, 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  with  respect  to  the  bill; 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  that  vote, 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
H.R.  2520,  the  Interior  conference  re- 
port, with  an  additional  30  minutes  re- 
maining for  debate  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  Interior  appro- 
priations conference  report;  that  when 
the  time  is  used  or  yielded  back,  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  on  the  conference  report  with 
the  mandatory  live  quorum  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER 
26,  1993 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate  completes    its   business   today,    it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  place  all  Senators  on  notice 
that  if  we  are  to  meet  the  proposed 
deadline  of  adjournment  by  Thanks- 
giving, it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  lengthy  sessions  each  and 
every  day  between  now  and  then,  with 
cooperation  by  Senators. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  encouragement 
from  Senators,  a  lot  of  applause  from 
Senators,  a  lot  of  thanks  from  Sen- 
ators about  the  effort  to  obtain  ad- 
journment by  Thanksgiving.  What  I 
have  had  is  virtually  no  cooperation  in 
trying  to  make  it  possible  to  achieve 
that  objective.  The  very  same  Sen- 
ators— and  there  are  a  large  number  of 
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them  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— who 
say  we  ought  to  adjourn  by  Thanks- 
giving are  among  the  least  cooperative 
in  attempting  to  make  it  possible  to 
reach  that  objective. 

We  have  to  accomplish  a  certain 
amount  of  business  before  we  adjourn, 
and  although  every  Member  of  this 
Senate  knows  that  I  have  been  the 
principal  advocate  of  adjournment  by 
Thanksgiving,  I  hereby  wish  to  state  so 
there  can  be  no  confusion  or  misunder- 
standing in  any  Senator's  mind,  if  we 
dS"  not  finish  the  business  we  are  re- 
quired to  finish  by  then,  we  will  be  in 
session  beyond  Thanksgiving,  and  I 
will  become  the  principal  advocate  of 
our  doing  so. 

I  ask  every  Senate  office  to  place 
Senators  on  notice  of  this  fact,  and  I 
intend  to  communicate  this  to  each 
Senator  at  every  opportunity  between 
now  and  then.  Senators  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  We  cannot  adjourn  by 
Thanksgiving  if  we  fail  to  use  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  the  public's 
business  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  complete  before  then. 

Therefore,  I  am  repeating,  and  every- 
one is  now  on  notice,  votes,  including 
procedural  votes,  may  occur  at  any 
time  that  the  Senate  is  in  session  with- 
out prior  notice  between  now  and  the 
time  the  Senate  adjourns,  if  that  is 
necessary.  All  Senators  are  on  notice 
that  they  must  be  at  a  location  that 
enables  them  to  get  to  the  Senate  floor 
and  vote  within  20  minutes  unless  some 
announcement  to  the  contrary  is  made. 

And  I  repeat,  I  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal advocate  for  adjournment  by 
Thanksgiving.  But  my  advocacy  has 
been  based  upon  the  expectation  that 
we  will  complete  our  business  before 
then.  And  if  we  are  continuously  de- 
layed and  obstructed  in  doing  so,  then 
we  will  not  adjourn  on  Thanksgiving, 
and  I  will  be  the  one  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Senate  remains  in  session  there- 
after with  votes  possible.  We  are  either 
going  to  get  our  work  done  and  leave 
by  Thanksgiving,  or  we  are  not  going 
to  get  our  work  done  and  stay  after 
Thanksgiving.  The  decision  is  up  to 
Senators.  But  Senators  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

So  I  thank  my  colleagues.  I  do  want 
to  say  that  this  requires  cooperation, 
and  it  requires  keeping  of  agreements 
made  with  leadership  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  or  not  do.  When  a  Sen- 
ator makes  a  commitment  to  be  here 
at  a  time  to  offer  an  amendment  or  to 
take  some  other  action,  I  expect  that 
Senator  to  keep  that  agreement,  to 
honor  his  or  her  word,  and  to  be 
present  as  stated.  It  is  simply  not  pos- 
sible to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Senate  under  a  circumstance  in  which 
I  rely  upon  agreements  of  Senators  and 
I  rely  upon  assurances  and  commit- 
ments by  Senators  and  then,  if  they  do 
not  keep  those  commitments  and  do 
not  honor  those  assurances,  the  entire 
schedule  of  the  Senate  is  cast  into 
doubt  and  confusion. 


So  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view the  matter  and  to  assist  me  in 
making  the  determination  as  to  what 
is  or  is  not  important  with  respect  to 
our  actions  in  the  next  several  weeks. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:27  p.m..  recessed  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  October  26,  1993,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  October  25.  1993: 

THE  .JLDICIARY 

OARY  L  LANCASTER  OF  PENNSYLVA.VIA.  TO  BE  L"  S 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA VICE  Tl.MOTHY  K    LEWIS.  ELEVATED 

DONETTA  W  AMBROSE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  TO  BE  U  S 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  WE.STERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA VICE  GERALD  J   WEBER   RETIRED 

WILKIE  D  FERGUSON  JR  OF  FLORIDA  TO  BE  US  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  -  [^STRICT  OF  FLORIDA 
VICE  WILLIAM  M   HOEV  '  cED 

CHARLES  A    SHAW    Ot  ;    TO  BE  U  S    DISTRICT 

JUDGE  FOR  THE  EASTERN  LlsTKlCT  OF  MISSOURI  VICE  A 
NEW  POSITION  CREATED  BY  PUBLIC  LAW  101-&50.  AP- 
PROVED DECE.MBER  1    1990 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

SANDRA  LOUIS  VOGELCESANG  OF  OHIO  A  CAREER 
ME.MBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  CLASS  OF 
MINISTER  COUNSELOR  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  KINGDOM  OF  NEPAL 

.M  LARRY  LAWRENCE.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  .AMERICA  TO  SWITZERLAND 

f.S.  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

COOPERATION  AGENCY 

JOHN  F  HICKS.  SR  .  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA.  TO  BE  AS- 
SISTANT ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT.  VICE  ALLISON  PODELL 
ROSENBERG.  RESIGNED 

GEORGE  J  KOURPIAS.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  OVERSEAS 
PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION  FOR  A  TER.M  EX- 
FIRING  DECE.MBER  17  ISM  VICE  JA.MES  GRADY.  TERM 
EXPIRED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

ANTHONY  A  WILLIAM  OF  CONNECTICUT  TO  BE  CHIEF 
FINANCIAL  OFFICER.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
VICE  CHARLES  R   HILTY.  RESIGNED 

NATIONAL  L.\BOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

MARGARET  A  BROWNING  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE  A 
ME.MBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  5  YEARS  EXPIRING  AUGUST  27.  laas. 
VICE  MARY  CRACRAFT,  TERM  EXPIRED 

NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

MAGDALENA  O  JAC08SEN.  OF  OREGON.  TO  BE  A  MEM 
BER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD  FOR  THE 
TER.M  EXPIRING  JULY  I.  I9W.  VICE  KIMBERLY  A  MAD- 
IGAN   TER.M  EXPIRED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

PRESTON  .M  TAYLOR.  JR  .  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  TO  BE  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  FOR  VETERANS  EM- 
PLOYME.NT  AND  TRAINING.  VICE  THOMAS  E   COLLINS  III 

ASSASSINATION  RECORDS  REVIEW  BOARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ASSASSINATION  RECORDS  REVIEW  BOARD 

WILLIAM  L  JOYCE.  OF  NEW  JERSEY  iNEW  POsmONi 
ANNA  K    NELSON.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  iNEW 
POSITION  J 

NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

NORMAN  E  D  AMOURS.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  AD.MINISTRA- 
TION  BOARD  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  6  YEARS  EXPIRING  AU- 
GUST J.  199».  VICE  ROGER  WILLIAM  JEPSE.N.  TERM  EX- 
PIRED 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 


TIRED LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1J70 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN    EUGENE  H    FISCHER.  M7-24-«75«,  US   AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON 
SIBILITY  UNDER  TfTLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ    GEN     M.\RCUS   A     ANDERSON.   i33-3»-in0.   U  S     AIR 
FORCE 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  TEDDY  G   ALLEN.  244-M-6182.  V  S  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  U  S  AR.MY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFI- 
CERS FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADES  INDICATED  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  SATES. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTIONS  593<  A 1.  3386  AND  3392 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN  ROBERT  J   BYRNE.  091-34-O179 

BRIG  GEN  MICHAEL  W   RYAN   510-3^5180 

BRIO  GEN  WILLIAM  F   STEWART  547  44-2060 

BRIG  GEN  GEORGE  K   HASTINGS  222  22-67S3 

To  be  brigadier  general 
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FRANK  A   CATALANO  JR    436-66.0021 
LAWRENCE  E  GILLESPIE   SR  .  292-3S-B103 
JOEL  W   NORMAN   424~50-MS« 
SALVADOR  R   RECIO  SANCHEZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EUGENE  W   SCHMIDT  552-62  17T7 
JOHN  E   STEVENS  20»  36-5894 
FRANCIS  L   BRIGA.NTI.  047  32^8139 
EMILIO  DIAZ  COLON.  581  96  5148 
JOHN  E   PRENDERGAST  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JUAN  F   ROSADO  ORTIZ  582-50^9729 
MURREL  J    BOWEN   JR    XXX-XX-XXXX 
FLETCHER  C   COKER  JR    XXX-XX-XXXX 
RODNEY  C   JOHNSON   XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS  C   JOHNSON   XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUIDO  J   PORTANTE.  JR    XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  C   ROWLAND   377  40-0461 
THOMAS  E  WHITECOTTON   III.  499^  40-8348 
EDMUND  C   ZYSK   490  38-6065 
FRA.NCIS  A   LADEN   505-48^3928 
SIGURD  E   MURPHY.  JR    548^74-8494 
MURRAY  G   SAOSVEEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  Nominations  Confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  25.  1993: 

DEPARTME.NT  OF  DEFENSE 

JOHN  J  HAMRE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA.  TO  BE  COMPTROL- 
LER OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATION  WAS  APPROVED  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  NOMINEE  S  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  CO.MMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  OP 
BRIGADIER  GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL   ANDREW  M    ECELAND.  JR  .  23156- 1475   REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL   WILLIAM  M    CUTH.  513--IO-8493   REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT     GEN      GORDON     E      FORNELL.    XXX-XX-XXXX.     US      AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC- 
TION 601 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ     GEN     CHARLES   E     FRANKLIN,   XXX-XX-XXXX,    V  S    AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENA.NT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE 
TIRED  LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  TO  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  JOHN  B  CONAWAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U  S  AIR  FORCE 
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THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANT  AND  RESPON. 
SIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN    RICHARD  E   HAWLEY   06»  34-7170.  U  S   AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS 
SIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON 
SIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

.MAJ      GEN      RICHARD    B      MYERS.    XXX-XX-XXXX,     US     AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  U  S  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  POSITION  AND  GRADE  IN 
DICATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  SECTION  8037 

To  be  deputy  judge  advocate  general  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force 

COL   (B  G   SEL)  ANDREW  .M   EOELAND.  JR  .  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U  S 
AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  TO  THE  GRADE  IN- 
DICATED UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  593,  8351. 
AND  8347   TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG    GEN     DONALD   W     SHEPPERD,   523^50-2974,    AIR   NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  IN- 
DICATED UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  593.  8218 
8151.  AND  8374.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG     GEN.    ALAN    T     REID.    XXX-XX-XXXX     AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BRIG   GEN   GLEN  W   VAN  DYKE.  XXX-XX-XXXX    AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BRIG    GEN    JOHN  M    WALLACE.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


To  be  brigadier  general 


COL    TIMOTHY   J     GRIFFITH.    XXX-XX-XXXX,    AIR 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    IRENE  TROWELL  HARRIS,  XXX-XX-XXXX    AIR 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    WILLIAM  A    HENDERSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AIR 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL     KENNETH    U     JORDAN,    XXX-XX-XXXX.    AIR 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL   DAVID  L  LADD,  101  28-0229,  AIR  NATIONAL 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    DANIEL  P    LOPEZ.  582^86-8126.  AIR  NATION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    THEODORE  F    MALLORY  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AIR 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    RON.\LD  E    MCGLOTHLIN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AIR 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    RONALD  J    RIACH,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AIR  NATION 

OF  THE  trNITED  STATES 
COL     DAVID    M     RODRICUES,    XXX-XX-XXXX     AIR 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    GUY  S    TALLENT.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AIR  NATION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL      LARRY     R      WARREN,     XXX-XX-XXXX      AIR 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL     GALE    O     WESTBURG.    483-48^3938      AIR 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  U  S  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFICERS  NAMED 
HEREIN  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE 
ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  GRADES  INDI 
CATED  BELOW,  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE   SECTIONS  593(Ai,  3385  AND  3392 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN,  FRED  H   CASEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRIG  GEN   MICHAEL  W   DAVIDSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BRIG  GEN.  GERALD  A   MILLER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRIG  GEN.  GARY  J   WHIPPLE   XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL  ALEXANDER  H    BURGIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  JOSEPH  W    CA.MP.  JR  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL   DONALD  M   EWING.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL   WAYNE  C    MAJORS   XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  GARY  D   MAYNARD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  WALTER  F  PUDLOWSKI.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


NATIONAL 
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NATIONAL 
AL  GUARD 
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COL  ALLEN  J   STRAWBRIDGE.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  MORRIS  L    PIPPIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

COL  PHILIP  H   PUSHKIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  HAROLD  E  BOWMAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  THOMAS  E   BUCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  BERNARD  J   CAHILL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  CARROLL  D  CHILDERS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  JOSE  A   DIAZ.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  JOHN  A   HAYS  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  JOHN  L   JONES,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  GARY  E   LEBLANC,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

COL  THOMAS  L   MCCULLOUGH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  ROGER  E   ROWE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  ERROL  H   VAN  EATON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  EDISON  O  HAYES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  EUGENE  L  RICHARDSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

COL  ROBERT  V  TAYLOR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COL  ALFRED  E  TOBIN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  NA 
TIONAL  GUARD  OFFICER  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AR.MY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTIONS  593iAl  AND 
3385 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL      WILLIAM    C      BILO,    XXX-XX-XXXX,     ARMY     NATIONAL 
GUARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN   HORACE  G  TAYLOR,  XXX-XX-XXXX  U  S   ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  AS- 
SIGNED TO  A  POSITION  OF  I.MPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC- 
TION  6011 A I 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ   GEN   PAUL  E,  FUNK,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  US  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN   WILLIAM  G   PAGONIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  US  ARMY 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  REAR  ADMIRALS  (LOWER 
HALFi  IN  THE  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF 
REAR  ADMIRAL,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW 

IN  THE  MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  AD.M    ILHI  RICHARD  IRA  RIDENOUR.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  US 

NAVY 
REAR  ADM    (LH)  FREDERIC  GOODMAN  SANFORD,   184-34- 

8720,  US  NAVY. 

FOR  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS 
To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM    (LHl  JOHN  THOMAS  KAV.\NAUGH,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U  S  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  REAR  ADMIRALS  (LOWER 
HALFl  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PRO.MOTION  TO 
THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL.  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624,  SUB- 
JECT TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY 
LAW- 
UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 
To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM    (LHl  LLOYD  EDWARD  ALLEN,  JR  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

US  NAVY 
REAR  ADM    (LHi  DENNIS  CUTLER  BLAIR,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  US 

NAVY 
REAR   ADM    (LHl   STEVEN   RUSSELL  BRIGGS.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

US   NAVY 
REAR   ADM    (LHl  ARCHIE  RAY  CLEMINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX.   US 

NAVY 
REAR  ADM   (LHl  DENNIS  RONALD  CONLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U  S 

NAVY 
REAR  ADM    (LHl  HAROLD  WEBSTER  OEHMAN.  JR  .  214-12- 

3817   U  S  NAVY 
REAR  ADM   (LHi  WILLIAM  JOHN  HANCOCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  US 

NAVY 


REAR  ADM    (LHi  GEORGE  ARTHUR  HUCHTINC    5«  i8^  Oil* 

U  S   NAVY 
REAR   ADM     (LHl   DENNIS   ALAN   JONES.   XXX-XX-XXXX,    U  S 

NAVY 
REAR  ADM    (LHi  MICHAEL  ALLEN  MCDEVITT,  i«7-4»-6641, 

US   NAVY 
REAR  ADM    (LHl  DANIEL  TRANTHAM  OLIVER.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

US   NAVY 
REAR  ADM    iLHl  JAMES  BLENN  PERKINS.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

US  NAVY 
REAR  ADM    (LHl  DONALD  LEE  PILLING.  XXX-XX-XXXX.   US 

NAVY 
REAR  ADM    (LHi  NORMAN  WILSON   RAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  US 

NAVY 
REAR   ADM     (LHl  RICHARD  ANDERSON   RIDDELL.  213-38- 

4294.  US   NAVY 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 
To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM   (LHI  ARTHUR  CLARK.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  NAVY 
AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 
To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM    (LHl  WILLIAM  JOHN  TINSTON.  JR  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
US   NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  TO  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  601 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM   ROBERT  J   SPANE.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  US  NAVY 
IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATION  OF  CHARLES  J  DUNLAP.  JR  . 
WHICH  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  16.  1983 

AIR  FORCE  NOMIN.\TIONS  BEGINNING  JOAN  M 
ABELMAN.  AND  ENDING  GARY  J  WOODS,  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  SEPTEMBER  22,  1993 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  LINDEN  C 
ADA.MS  AND  ENDING  MICHAEL  A  ZROSTLIK.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP. 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  SEPTEM- 
BER 22.  1993 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJOR  ELEA.NOR 
W  BAILEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AND  ENDING  MAJOR  NORMAN  C 
HENDRICKSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE 
RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OF  (XTOBER  4.  1993 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MARY  E  ABT,  AND 
ENDING  RICHARD  D  WRITTEN,  WHICH  NO.MINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  SEPTEMBER  22.  1993 

AR.MY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RICHARD  S  PARK. 
AND  ENDING  ROBERT  F  TYREE.  WHICH  .NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1993 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNI.NG  GEORGE  L-ADAMS, 
AND  ENDING  HARRY  M'YOUNG,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  (XTTOBER  4,  1993 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  STEVEN  JAMES 
AHLBERG.  AND  ENDING  ROBERT  MICHAEL  STOLARZ, 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE 
AND  APPEARED  LN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
SEPTEMBER  22   1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  GREGORY  HUGH 
ADKISSON,  AND  ENDING  DENNIS  SAMUEL  CURRY.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  SEPTEM- 
BER  22    1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DAVE  RAY  ADAMSON, 
AND  ENDING  WILLIAM  JOHN  ZUCHERO  JR  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SEN.\TE  AND  AP- 
PEARED LN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  SEPTEM- 
BER 22.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MICHAEL  HUNTE  AN- 
DERSON, AND  ENDING  NICHOLAS  FRANCIS  ZEOLI,  JR  , 
WHICH  NOMIN.ATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE 
AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
SEPTEMBER  22.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WAYNE  THOMAS 
AABERG.  AND  ENDING  DANIEL  PAUL  ZELESNIKAR. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE 
AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
SEPTEMBER  22.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT  A  ALONSO. 
AND  ENDING  DICK  DEAN  TURNWALL  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  SEPTE.MBER  22.  1993 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest^designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee—of the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1993,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

OCTOBER  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearingrs  to  examine  abuses  in 
Federal  student  grant  programs. 

SD-342 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1547.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1994-2000  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Technology  and  the  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  high  tech- 
nology privacy  issues  in  health  care. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  bilateral  tax  treaties 
with:  The  Russian  Federation  (Treaty 
Doc.  102-39).  Barbados  (Treaty  Doc.  102- 
41).  The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
(Treaty    Doc.    103-6).    United    Mexican 
SUtes  (Treaty  Doc.  103-7).  State  of  Is- 
rael (Treaty  Doc.  103-16).  The  Czech  Re- 
public (Treaty  Doc.  103-17).  The  SJovak 
Republic  (Treaty  Doc.  103-18).  and  the 
Netherlands  Protocol  (Treaty  Doc.  103- 
19). 

SD-419 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  pol- 
icy implications  of  the  North  American 
Free  Trade   Agreement  (NAFTA)  and 


legislative   requirements   for   the   side 
agreements. 

SD-106 
Judiciary 

Antitrust.  Monopolies  and  Business  Rights 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effects 
of    telecommunication     mega-mergers 
on  competition  and  inflation. 

SI>-226 
2:00  p  m 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  589  and  H.R.  1348. 
.  bills   to  establish   the  Quinebaug  and 
Shetucket  Rivers  Valley  National  Her- 
itage Corridor.  S.  1332.  to  designate  a 
portion   of   the    Farmington    River   in 
Connecticut  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
S   1380  and  H.R.  2650.  to  designate  por- 
tions of  the  Maurice  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as 
components  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  S.  1574.  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  Coastal  Herit- 
age Trail  Route  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

SD-366 

OCTOBER  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  abuses 
in  Federal  student  grant  programs. 

SD-342 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's National  Action  Plan  to 
reduce  greenhouse  gases. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Michael  F  DiMario.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Public  Printer.  Government  Printing 
Office.  S.J.  Res.  143.  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  Frank  Anderson 
Shrontz  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  S.J.  Res.  144.  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Manuel  Luis 
Ibanez  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

SR-301 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  issues  re- 
lating to  Indian  child  abuse. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  783.  to 
strengthen  the  accuracy  and  the  pri- 
vacy protection  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  with   regard   to 
credit  reporting  agencies'  file  informa- 
tion  systems,   and   to   consider   other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SD-538 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Jane  M.  Wales,  of  New  York.  Robert  T. 
Watson,  of  Virginia,  and  Mary  Rita 
Cooke  Greenwood,  of  California,  each 
to  be  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Clean  Air  and  Nuclear  Regulation  Sub- 
committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1162.  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  years  1994  and 
1995  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. S.  1165.  to  provide  judicial  re- 
view of  petitions  submitted  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  request- 
ing that  the  NRC  take  enforcement  ac- 
tion against  NRC  licensees  regarding 
safety  problems  or  regulatory  viola- 
tions, and  S.  1166.  to  enhance  the  safety 
and  security  of  nuclear  power  facili- 
ties. 

SI>-406 

Finance 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  Administra- 

tions  proposed  Health  Security  Act.  to 

establish    comprehensive    health    care 

for  every  American. 

SD-215 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

John  D.  Holum.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 

Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agency. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.    Family.   Drugs  and   Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  methods  for 
protecting  children  from  domestic  vio- 
lence. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.     Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine   the   Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration's (NASA)  relevance  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
U.S.  efforts  to  help  nations  operating 
Soviet-built  nuclear  power  plants  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  a  serious  nuclear  acci- 
dent. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-418 

2:30  p.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1115.  to  ensure 

that  minimum  wage  requirements  do 

not  apply  to  inmates  with  respect  to 

work  done  for  the  incarcerating  entity. 

SD-430 


9  This   "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  wt  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Eugene  A.  Brickhouse.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  (Human  Resources  and  Admin- 
istration), and  Kathy  Elena  Jurado.  of 
Florida,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  (Public  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs). 

SR-118 

!  OCTOBER  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  (NTSP). 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  1102.  to  make 
permanent  chapter  44  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  arbitration. 

SD-226 
I 
'  NOVEMBER  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  Health  Security  Act.  to 
establish    comprehensive    health    care 
for  every  American. 

SD-215 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  research  on 
the  health  effects  of  agent  orange  and 
other  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam. 

SR-418 

NOVEMBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  720.  to  clean  up 
open  dumps  on  Indian  lands. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.     Technology,     and     Space     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  poten- 
tial restructuring  in  the  National  Aer- 
onautics   and    Space    Administration 
(NASA). 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Harold  Varmus.  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
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rector  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  297.  to  authorize 
the  Air  Force  Memorial  Foundation  to 
establish  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  its  environs.  S.  455.  to  in- 
crease Federal  payments  to  units  of 
general  local  government  for  entitle- 
ment lands.  S.  761,  to  revise  the  "unit 
of  general  local  government"  defini- 
tion for  Federal  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  include  unorganized  boroughs 
in  Alaska.  S.  1047.  to  convey  certain 
real  property  in  Tongass  National  For- 
est to  Daniel  J.  Gross,  Sr..  and  Douglas 
K.  Gross,  and  H.R.  1134.  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  certain  public  lands  lo- 
cated in  Clear  Creek  County.  Colorado, 
to  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
the  State  of  Colorado,  and  certain  local 
governments  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

SD-366 

NOVEMBER  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Office    of   Technology    Assessment    Board 
meeting,  to  consider  pending  business. 
EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  ocean  min- 
ing policy. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Michael  F.  DiMario,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Public  Printer,  Government 
Printing  Office.  S.J.  Res.  143.  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Frank  Anderson 
Shrontz  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  S.J.  Res.  144.  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  Manuel  Luis  Ibanez 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
S.  716.  to  require  that  all  Federal  litho- 
graphic printing  be  performed  using 
ink  made  from  vegetable  oil,  H.R.  877. 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
National  African-American  Museum 
within    the    Smithsonian    Institution. 
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and  to  consider  other  pending  commit- 
tee business. 

SR-301 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S,  1526.  to  improve 
the    management    of   Indian    fish   and 
wildlife  and  gathering  resources. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  foreign  policy 
issues. 

SD-419 

NOVEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  multilateral   trade  negotia- 
tions. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1146.  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  water  rights 
claims  of  the  'yavapai-Prescott  Indian 
Tribe  in  Yavapai  County.  Arizona. 

SR-485 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  health  care 
reform  issues,  focusing  on  prescription 
drug  price  competition. 

SD-G50 

NOVEMBER  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1345.  to  provide 
land-grant  status  for  tribally  con- 
trolled community  colleges,  tribally 
controlled  postsecondary  vocational  in- 
stitutions, the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  and  .\laska  Native  Culture  and 
Arts  Development,  Southwest  Indian 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Haskell  In- 
dian Junior  College. 

SR-485 


POSTPONEMENTS 

OCTOBER  27 

3:00  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  H.R.  1268,  to  assist  the  development  of 
tribal  judicial  systems. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Taesdaj',  October  26,  1993 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

As  we  walk  through  the  events  of 
daily  living  and  immerse  ourselves  in 
the  human  experiences,  may  we  be 
aware,  gracious  God.  of  Your  guiding 
hand  that  points  to  a  purpose  and  a 
meaning  to  all  existence.  May  we  not 
be  so  troubled  by  the  pressures  of  job 
or  relationships  that  we  forget  Your 
promises  of  hope  and  a  better  way. 
Your  assurances  of  a  renewed  spirit. 
and  Your  peace  that  passes  all  human 
understanding.  No  matter  how  great 
the  trouble,  we  are  grateful  for  faith: 
no  matter  how  steep  the  climb,  we  are 
thankful  for  Your  strength.  Bless  us 
this  day  and  every  day.  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  to  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TODAY  OR 
ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  FURTHER  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  AND  AMEND- 
MENTS IN  DISAGREEMENT  ON 
H.R.  2445,  ENERGY  AND  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT.  1994 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  today  or  any  day  hereafter,  clause  2 
of  rule  XXVIII  notwithstanding,  to 
consider  a  further  conference  report 
and  amendments  reported  from  con- 
ference in  disagreement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  2445)  making  appropriations  for 
energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

That  the  conference  report,  amend- 
ments in  disagreement,  and  motions 
printed  in  the  joint  explanatory  state- 


ment of  the  committee  of  conference  to 
dispose  of  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment be  considered  as  read;  and 

That  points  of  order  under  clause  7  of 
rule  XVI  against  the  motion  printed  in 
the  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
committee  of  conference  to  dispose  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 33  be  waived,  that  such  motion  be 
debatable  for  1  hour  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and  an 
opponent,  and  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion be  considered  as  ordered  on  such 
motion  to  final  adoption  without  inter- 
vening motion  or  demand  for  division 
of  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  we 
continue  to  get  closed  and  restrictive 
rules  that  violate  minority  rights  in 
this  House.  The  only  way  to  send  a  sig- 
nal is  to  object  to  these  kinds  of  mo- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  ob- 
ject, but  I  hope  the  majority  will  start 
thinking  more  favorably  about  open 
rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4  of 
rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution  on 
Monday,  October  25,  1993: 

H.R  328,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  certain  lands  to  the  town 
of  Taos.  NM: 

H.R.  2491.  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry 
independent  agencies,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1994; 

H  R  2519.  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2750.  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J  Res.  228.  to  approve  the  extension  of 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  products  of  Romania 


BREAST  CANCER  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

(Ms.  WOOLSEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  during  Breast  Cancer  Awareness 
Month  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  funding  for 
breast  cancer  research  and  education 
programs. 

Women  develop  breast  cancer  more 
than  any  other  type  of  cancer.  It  is 
tragic  that  every  3  minutes,  a  woman 
is  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer,  and 
every  12  minutes  a  woman  dies  from 
the  disease. 

This  year,  about  20,(X)0  women  in  my 
home  State  of  California  will  discover 
they  have  breast  cancer,  and  approxi- 
mately 4,8(X)  California  women  will  die 
from  breast  cancer. 

While  risk  factors  Such  as  family  his- 
tory help  indicate  a  predisposition  to 
breast  cancer,  over  70  percent  of  breast 
cancer  occurs  in  women  who  have  no 
identifiable  risk  factors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  women  can  do  some- 
thing to  protect  themselves.  Although 
there  is  no  cure  for  breast  cancer,  and 
we  do  not  know  how  to  prevent  it, 
early  detection  of  the  disease  is  a  vital 
key  for  successful  treatment. 

Adult  women,  especially  women  over 
age  50,  should  get  mammograms;  do  a 
monthly  breast  self-examination;  and 
have  an  annual  clinical  breast  exam — 
done  by  a  trained  health  care  profes- 
sional. 

I  urge  this  body  to  help  in  fighting 
the  disease  by  devoting  funds  to  re- 
search on  better  detection  methods  and 
cures.  Our  lives  depend  on  it. 


ITS  TIME  FOR  REFORM:  WHERE 
ARE  THE  DEMOCRATS? 

(Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's 
time  for  reform:  Where  are  the  Demo- 
crats? Republicans  are  eager  to  begin. 

In  September,  Democrats  promised 
October  would  be  reform  month. 

Then  as  most  of  October  disappeared, 
they  decided  that  the  last  week  in  Oc- 
tober this  week  would  be  reform  week. 

Now.  they  announce  reform  is  mov- 
ing to  November. 

The  only  consistency  here  is  that  re- 
form gets  scaled  back  as  it  gets  moved 
back  on  the  calendar. 

The  Democrat  calendar  seems  to 
have  all  its  days  labeled  "tomorrow." 


DThis  sytnbol  represencs  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeiace  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Apparently  Democrats  are  dressing 
up  for  Halloween  as  reformers  this 
year;  and  they've  decided  to  pull  a 
large  trick  on  America  instead  of  giv- 
ing out  the  promised  reform  treat. 

If  the  Democrats  postpone  their  ever- 
receding,  ever-shrinking  reform  agenda 
once  again,  I  think  turkey  day  would 
be  appropriate  for  its  consideration. 


NAFTA  IS  IMPORTANT  FOR 
ECONOMIC  FUTURE  OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
defeat  of  the  Conservatives  in  Canada's 
election  presents  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration with  a  problem  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. A  problem,  because  the  new  Ca- 
nadian Government  is  certain  to  seek 
renegotiations  and  changes  in  the 
NAFTA  agreement,  leaving  this  Con- 
gress with  the  legislative  equivalent  of 
hopping  onto  a  moving  train.  It  pre- 
sents an  opportunity,  because  for  a  se- 
ries of  environmental  and  labor  rights 
reasons,  the  NAFTA  agreement  already 
required  some  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  urging  therefore 
today  that  the  Clinton  administration 
seize  this  opportunity,  return  to  the 
negotiating  table,  and  deal  with  the 
substantive  problems  that  already 
exist,  working  with  our  new  Canadian 
partners.  The  NAFTA  agreement  is  im- 
portant for  the  economic  future  of  this 
country,  important  enough  that  it  is 
worth  doing  right. 


I  D  1210 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  HEALTH  CARE 
PLAN    N 


(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and~was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, apparently,  after  5  weeks  of  hav- 
ing testimony  without  a  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent will  actually  introduce  his  health 
bill.  I  hope  this  introduction  will  indi- 
cate that  they  have  learned  some  les- 
sons for  the  last  5  weeks.  I  hope  they 
will  have  taken  out  the  provision  that 
would  allow  a  single  State  to  eliminate 
Medicare. 

I  hope  they  will  be  candid  about  the 
tax  they  seek  to  impose  on  every 
American  in  the  form  of  a  several  hun- 
dred billion  dollar  tax  for  health  serv- 
ices. I  hope  they  will  have  taken  out 
the  provision  that  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  by  himself  or 
herself,  to  unilaterally  impose  an  em- 
ployee payroll  tax  on  one  State. 

There  is  area  after  area  where  the 
President's  original  plan,  as  he  ex- 
plained it  here,  was  different  from  the 
plan  released  by  the  White  House.  I 
hope   tomorrow's  legislative   introduc- 


tion will  have  a  clear  and  a  candid  out- 
line that  all  of  us  can  agree  on  in  terms 
of  facts,  even  if  we  disagree  on  policy. 
I  think,  then,  the  real  hearings  and  the 
real  testimony  can  begin,  because  only 
then  will  we  have  a  real  bill  to  look  at. 


A  SECRET  THAT  EVERYBODY 
KNOWS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
big  story  in  Washington  today  is  not 
about  taxes.  It  is  not  about  trade.  It  is 
not  about  murder. 

The  big  story  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia today  is  about  a  diary.  A  diary 
of  a  politician  is  being  hushed  up  be- 
cause other  Washington,  DC,  politi- 
cians may  be  implicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  so  secretive? 
Stainless  steel  panty  hose?  Chain  link 
lingerie? 

There  is  no  big  secret  here.  The 
American  people,  the  American  worker 
will  not  be  surprised  at  all  because  of  a 
very  simple  fact:  Washington  politi- 
cians have  been  screwing  them  for 
years. 


KICKING  OFF  REFORM  WEEK 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  was  to 
have  marked  the  beginning  of  a  high- 
profile  Reform  Week.  But  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  has  backtracked  on  its 
promise,  and  now  Reform  Week  has 
been  sloughed  off  to  next  month.  I  am 
not  holding  my  breath  and  I  am  not 
waiting  for  the  leadership.  Today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  ban  lobbyist- 
paid  travel  for  Members  and  their  staff. 
The  House  ethics  manual  has  seven 
pages  devoted  to  the  can  and  cannots 
of  accepting  travel  from  private 
sources.  Most  Members  do  not  even 
know  the  rules  and  most  Americans  be- 
lieve that  lobbyists  are  buying  special 
access  along  with  the  plane  ticket,  the 
hotel  room,  and  the  golf  fees.  The 
American  people  want  change  that  will 
restore  their  confidence  in  this  institu- 
tion. Letting  people  know  that  when 
we  travel  we  are  working  for  all  Amer- 
ica, not  for  one  particular  interest,  is 
one  change  that  we  should  make — now. 


JOBS,  JOBS,  JOBS 

(Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Detroit  last  week,  20,000 
people  stood  in  line  for  hours  at  the 
Detroit  Post  Office  hoping  to  get  a  job 
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when  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  made 
available  applications  for  the  civil 
service  exam.  Let  me  be  clear:  They 
were  not  advertising  jobs.  They  were 
merely  making  available  the  applica- 
tions that  determine  eligibility  for  em- 
ployment; and  20,000  showed  up.  Sadly, 
for  last  week's  job  seekers,  the  Postal 
Service  is  only  hiring  from  a  pool  of  el- 
igible applicants  from  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  line  of  20,000  job 
seekers,  1  in  every  50  Detroiters, 
speaks  volumes.  The  unemployed  peo- 
ple in  my  district  want  jobs.  They  are 
ready  to  work. 

In  a  few  weeks,  we  will  vote  on  the 
NAFTA  trade  agreement  and  then  re- 
invent Government.  But  what  about 
jobs?  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
nothing  on  our  agenda  is  more  impor- 
tant than  Americans  having  jobs  now. 
Some  are  saying  that  the  economy  has 
turned  the  corner,  that  it  is  on  the 
path  to  recovery.  Twenty  thousand 
people  in  line  in  Detroit  tells  me  that 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  America 
needs  a  comprehensive  jobs  program 
that  will  put  our  people  back  to  work. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  somebody  once  said  that  re- 
form, congressional  or  otherwise,  con- 
sists of  taking  a  bone  from  a  hound. 
Ironically,  many  freshman  Members  of 
the  majority  who  campaigned  on  cam- 
paign and  term  limitations  had  a 
chance  to  take  that  bone  away  the  first 
day,  when  we  organized.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  wimped  out  on  that.  For 
the  past  several  years,  we  have  been 
wrestling  with  just  such  a  hound,  the 
hound  of  the  House  Post  Office,  the 
House  Bank,  or  the  House  Restaurant. 

And  it  roams  the  moors  of  this  insti- 
tution freely  because  simple  ideals- 
such  as  a  free  and  open  process  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor,  proxy  voting, 
appropriate  ratios  in  committee  mem- 
bership and  staffing,  and  open  commit- 
tee hearings  and  meetings — have  been 
set  aside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us  to  re- 
claim those  ideas.  It  is  time  for  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  to  unleash  its  report.  And 
it  is  time  for  us  to  debate  that  report 
and  all  that  it  encompasses  under  an 
open  rule. 


NAFTA 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
NAFTA  backer,  I  am  keenly  sympa- 
thetic to  the  concerns  people  have 
about  the  treaty.  For  this  reason,  I 
supported  the  side  agreements  on  labor 
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and  the  environment.  And  I  am  sup- 
porting comprehensive  job  retraining 
measures  and  the  establishment  of  a 
development  bank,  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Esteban 
Torres  of  California. 

As  for  companies  pulling  up  stakes 
and  moving  to  Mexico,  the  problem  is 
that  they  can  do  that  today,  without 
NAFTA.  NAFTA  will  not  only  not 
spark  a  further  exodus,  it  will  give 
companies  an  added  incentive  to  stay 
in  the  United  States  because  it  dra- 
matically cuts  Mexican  tariffs.  U.S. 
tariffs  are  not  as  affected  because  they 
are  already  low.  The  result  is  that  the 
Mexican  market  will  open  up  to  Amer- 
ican-made goods  much  more  than  the 
already  accessible  United  States  mar- 
ket will  expand  for  Mexican  goods. 

Opening  up  Mexico's  market  to 
American-made  goods  is  especially 
beneficial  to  Colorado.  Our  trade  with 
Mexico  more  than  doubled  between  1987 
and  1992.  as  did  our  exports  to  Canada, 
our  other  NAFTA  participant.  Canada 
is  now  our  second  largest  trading  part- 
ner, and  Mexico  is  our  sixth.  Colorado 
exports  to  Canada  and  Mexico  totaled 
$673  million  in  1992.  representing  al- 
most 18.000  jobs.  That  is  a  huge  number 
of  jobs.  In  effect,  exports  to  our  north- 
em  and  southern  neighbors  employ 
more  people  than  the  State's  largest 
private-sector  company.  US  West. 
which  has  16.000  employees. 

NAFTA  is  a  major  plus  for  Colorado 
and  I  am  proud  to  support  it. 


There  have  been  40  years  of  scandal, 
spending,  special  interests  and  shadow, 
not  sunshine,  on  our  efforts.  I  just  hope 
the  American  people  have  had  enough. 


REFORM  WEEK 

(Ms.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
supposed  to  be  Reform  Week  in  the 
Congress.  What  happened? 

As  I  look  at  my  floor  schedule,  I  just 
have  to  shake  my  head.  Not  one  bit  of 
reform  legislation  on  this  entire  week's 
calendar.  No  spending  reform,  no  lob- 
bying reform,  no  campaign  reform  and, 
most  disappointing  to  me.  no  congres- 
sional reform. 

Now  the  Speaker  says  November  will 
be  Reform  Month.  I  am  beginning  to 
believe  he  has  the  right  month  but  the 
wrong  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  way  real  re- 
form, bold  reform  will  be  achieved  in 
this  institution  is  with  the  November 
election  of  1994.  Only  then  will  the 
American  people  be  able  to  clean 
house,  and  thereby  clean  up  this  House. 

Only  then  can  the  Democrat  major- 
ity become  the  Democrat  minority.  We 
will  not  get  the  spending  cuts  the 
President  promised  us.  We  will  not  get 
the  gift  ban.  The  Democrat  version  of 
campaign  reform  is  making  the  tax- 
payers pay  for  elections,  and  real  con- 
gressional reform  is  being  derailed,  as 
we  speak,  by  senior  Democrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democrat  majority 
has  put  off  reform  one  too  many  times. 


JUSTICE    DEPARTMENT    ABOUT   TO 

SEND    THE    WRONG     SIGNAL    ON 

CHILD  PORNOGRAPHY 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  about  to  send  a 
very  wrong  signal  on  child  pornog- 
raphy cases.  Child  pornography,  as  we 
know,  is  one  of  the  most  despicable,  de- 
praved, and  disgraceful  crimes  against 
humankind. 

In  the  case  of  Knox  versus  the  United 
States,  which  came  out  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Middle  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  affirmed  on 
appeal  to  the  third  circuit,  a  convic- 
tion against  a  child  pomographer  was 
rendered.  The  case  is  now  on  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and.  in  a  brief  filed 
by  the  Justice  Department,  the  Justice 
Department  ask  a  reinterpretation  of 
the  existing  law  on  child  pornography 
to  make  it  harder,  not  easier,  to  make 
it  harder  to  reach  a  conviction  on  that 
most  despicable  of  crimes,  child  por- 
nography. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  some  opportunity  to 
withdraw  its  brief  and  recast  its  argu- 
ment to  support  the  conviction  in  the 
district  court  and  to  support  the  affir- 
mation on  appeal  to  the  third  circuit. 
A  terrible  message  otherwise  will  have 
been  sent  by  the  Justice  Department 
that  child  pornography  is  not  the  hor- 
rible criminal  act  that  we  know  that  it 
is. 


(Mr. 
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THE  MIRAGE 
HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 


permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reform  in 
the  House  is  like  a  mirage.  The  closer 
we  get  to  it.  the  further  it  goes  away. 

This  last  week  in  October  was  sup- 
posed to  be  "Reform  Week,"  but  we  are 
not  even  talking  about  reform  of  this 
institution,  but  the  smoke  screen  of 
campaign,  lobbying,  and  spending  re- 
form. Even  the  smoke  screen  has  been 
pushed  back  to  sometime  in  November. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress  was  supposed  to 
make  its  final  recommendations  for 
far-reaching  reform  by  October,  so  we 
could  vote  on  those  recommendations 
by  the  end  of  the  session.  Now.  we  may 
vote  on  those  reforms  sometime  next 
year,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  is  beset  by 
corruption,    marred    by    institutional 


gridlock,  handicapped  by  inefficiency, 
and  tainted  by  scandal.  It  needs  re- 
form. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  mirage  of  re- 
form becomes  reality. 


A  SALUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  REAGAN 
AND  SUPPORTERS  ON  THE  lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  GRENADA  IN- 
VASION 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday was  the  10th  anniversary  of  one 
of  the  most  significant  cold  war  vic- 
tories for  the  forces  of  freedom.  It  was 
on  October  25,  1983,  that  United  States 
airborne  troops  and  marines  landed  on 
the  island  of  Grenada  to  liberate  Amer- 
ican medical  students,  and  the  people 
of  Grenada,  from  brutal,  revolutionary 
Communist  thugs.  It  was  the  very  first 
time  that  United  States  troops  had 
been  used  to  actually  liberate  a  coun- 
try from  Communist  control,  and  it 
marked  the  turning  point  in  America's 
battle  against  Soviet  expansionism. 

At  Grenada,  the  United  States  moved 
from  the  old  doctrine  of  containment 
of  communism  to  a  new  strategy  of 
rolling  back  the  Communist  menace. 
President  Reagan's  rollback  strategy 
was  so  successful  that  in  just  6  short 
years  the  Berlin  Wall  fell,  and  2  years 
later  the  Soviet  Union  itself  disinte- 
grated. 

So  on  the  10-year  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  Grenada,  I  salute  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  all  the  good  people 
who  used  Grenada  as  a  springboard 
from  which  to  launch  the  most  success- 
ful freedom  offensive  the  world  has 
ever  known. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  BE  AS  FAIR 
AND  OBJECTIVE  WITH  REGARD 
TO         WASHINGTON,  DC,  AS 

"PLACES  RATED  ALMANAC" 

(Ms.  NORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  all  thank  the  1993  edition  of  the 
widely  respected  publication.  "Places 
Rated  Almanac."  for  helping  us  gain 
perspective  through  the  publication  of 
the  best  343  metropolitan  areas  in 
North  America.  Washington.  DC,  and 
its  metropolitan  area  ranked  seventh. 

The  survey  is  based  on  transpor- 
tation, health  care,  the  arts,  cost  of 
living,  job  outlook,  housing  market, 
recreation,  climate,  and  yes,  crime. 

Today's  high  rating  for  Washington 
reveals  how  important  it  is  to  evaluate 
a  city  in  light  of  all  the  ingredients 
that  account  for  the  quality  of  life.  At 
the  moment,  in  the  District,  crime  in  a 
few  areas  heavily  burdened  with  pov- 
erty has  skewed  the  reputation  and  the 
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morale  of  one  of  America's  most  beau- 
tiful cities,  containing  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  livable  and  comfortable 
neighborhoods.  Places  Rated  Almanac 
helps  eliminate  stereotypes  of  trouble 
spots  in  America  as  well.  Small  cities 
and  regions  were  disproportionately  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ratings. 

These  ratings  show  how  much  Ameri- 
cans have  in  common,  and  how  much 
we  need  to  pull  our  domestic  economy 
together  nationally  without  exception. 
Meanwhile,  it's  awfully  nice  to  be  rated 
so  high.  All  Washingtonians  ask  is  that 
Congress  judge  us  with  the  fairness  and 
objectivity  of  Places  Rated  Almanac. 


CLINTON  WORKS  TO  WEAKEN 
CHILD  PORN  LAW  IN  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month,  with  noticeably 
little  fanfare,  the  Justice  Department 
postured  for  a  significantly  weakened 
interpretation  of  child  pornography 
law,  giving  further  protection  to  kiddie 
porn  peddlers  and  pedophiles  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vulnerable  children. 

Outraged,  shocked,  and  dismayed  by 
this  action,  last  Wednesday,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
signed  a  bipartisan  letter  to  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  expressing  this 
body's  strong  support  for  existing  Fed- 
eral child  pornography  law  and  urging 
her  to  abandon  the  Department's  dan- 
gerous new  position.  On  that  very  day, 
ironically,  Ms.  Reno  testified  before  a 
Senate  committee  in  favor  of  confining 
TV  violence  to  hours  where  children 
are  least  likely  to  be  in  the  audience. 
This,  she  says,  comes  from  her  dedica- 
tion to  protecting  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  appear  to  me 
while  Ms.  Reno  speaks  as  a  child  advo- 
cate, her  actions,  at  least  in  this  case, 
prove  otherwise.  The  Clinton  Justice 
Department's  abandonment  of  aggres- 
sive child  porn  prosecution  amounts  to 
a  policy  of  appeasement  toward  child 
pornographers  and  pedophiles,  and  is 
no  less  than  an  engraved  invitation  to 
the  child  porn  industry  to  exploit  our 
children. 

For  the  children  of  America,  reverse 
course,  Mr.  Clinton,  before  another 
child  is  exploited. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  Chair  would  an- 
nounce that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  cannot  address  the 
President  directly;  the  Chair  would 
prefer  him  to  address  the  Chair,  and  he 
will  relay  the  message. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  GUARANTEE  CERTAIN  HAI- 
TIAN CHILDREN  UNITED  STATES 
RESIDENT  STATUS 

(Mrs.  MEEK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
allow  the  Haitian  children  of  legal 
United  States  residents  and  citizens  to 
adjust  their  status  here  in  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  a  backlog  of  cases,  an- 
tiquated facilities,  a  shortage  of  offi- 
cers and  the  closure  of  the  United 
States  consulate  office  in  Haiti  for  a 
year  after  the  coup  that  deposed  Presi- 
dent Jean-Bertrand  Aristide,  numerous 
children  of  legal  United  States  resi- 
dents and  United  States  citizens  are 
being  stranded  in  Haiti.  Most  of  the 
children  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  years  and  were  summoned  to 
the  consulate  for  routine  interviews, 
the  final  step  in  becoming  a  legal  resi- 
dent. In  all  of  the  cases  the  petitions 
for  these  children  have  been  approved 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Usually  approval  is  automatic, 
as  long  as  parents  can  prove  they  can 
support  the  children  without  public  as- 
sistance. 

But  consular  officers  are  denying 
these  children  the  necessary  visas  to 
return  to  the  only  home  they  know,  re- 
quiring more  documentation.  Even 
when  the  necessary  proof  has  been  re- 
ceived, children  are  forced  to  remain  in 
Haiti  for  months  separated  from  their 
families,  friends,  and  schools — for  a 
new  appointment  at  an  already  over- 
burdened consular  office.  As  a  result, 
many  of  the  children  are  having  to 
miss  school  and  oftentimes  live  with 
strangers,  costing  their  parents  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  support  them  in 
Haiti.  Too  many  of  them  are  having  to 
stay  in  poor  neighborhoods  which  are 
subjected  to  constant  gunfire  by  the 
military-backed  thugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  negligent  of  us  to 
send  these  children  back  to  Haiti  for 
what  is  usually  a  1-day  interview  in 
other  countries  to  determine  if  these 
children  actually  were  the  offspring  of 
people  who  were  granted  amnesty  by 
the  1986  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  There  is  something  terribly  wrong 
with  immigration  policies  and  proce- 
dures that  disrupt  lives  and  break  up 
the  families  of  legal  Haitian  residents. 
If  Haiti  is  not  safe  enough  for  armed 
soldiers  to  land  there,  it  certainly  is 
not  safe  for  children  to  be  there. 


ARE  JURY  VERDICTS  DESIGNED 
TO  SATISFY  THUGS  AND  MOBS? 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  prior  to  the  return  of  the  jury's 


verdict  regarding  the  attack  upon 
Reginald  Denny,  a  constituent  said  to 
me,  "I  hope  that  jury's  decision  does 
not  upset  the  thugs  and  mobs  in  Los 
Angeles.  Otherwise,  they  will  try  to 
burn  down  the  city  again."  Have  we 
reached  this  low  point,  that  we  are  dic- 
tated to  dispense  jury  verdicts  designed 
to  satisfy  thugs  and  mobs?  If  so,  we 
should  abandon  our  judicial  system,  be- 
cause it  cannot  function  as  intended. 

The  silver  lining,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
surfaced  from  this  brutal  attack,  how- 
ever, involves  two  class  acts,  a  truck 
driver  who  was  savagely  and  unmerci- 
fully beaten  by  thugs,  and  his  four  fel- 
low citizens,  who  rushed  to  his  rescue. 

As  for  the  thugs  individually,  and  the 
mobs  collectively,  they  serve  no  good 
purpose  for  themselves  nor  for  society. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OBERT  C.  TANNER 

(Ms.  SHEPHERD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  SHEPHERD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  both  sorrow  and  pride  that  I  rise 
to  honor  Obert  C.  Tanner,  a  man  of  in- 
tellect, peace,  and  enormous  generos- 
ity. His  passing  at  89  left  Utah  richer 
for  his  generous  philanthropy  but 
much  poorer  for  the  loss  of  his  fierce 
love  of  beauty,  the  arts,  and  philoso- 
phy. 

His  gifts  to  Utah,  the  Nation,  and  in- 
deed the  world  include  42  fountains  in 
location  spread  from  Oxford  University 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  and  his  wife  of  62 
years,  Grace,  gave  generously  of  their 
time  and  resources  as  they  enriched 
the  Utah  community  in  every  way. 

The  Tanner  lectures  on  human  val- 
ues, given  annually  at  nine  universities 
from  Cambridge  to  Stanford  and  funded 
by  a  $10  million  endowment  will  re- 
main O.C.  Tanner's  lasting  gift  to  all  of 
us.  The  lectures  will  continue  to  speak 
of  the  values  he  held  and  those  he 
taught  by  example  as  a  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy. 

I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  O.C.  Tan- 
ner was  my  teacher.  As  a  freshman  in 
his  philosophy  of  religion  course,  I 
learned  from  him  how  ideas  can  elec- 
trify the  intellect  and  how  the  great 
philosophers  can  illuminate  the  moral 
dilemmas  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Justice  Warren  Burg- 
er said  upon  hearing  of  O.C.'s  passing, 
"His  life  is  the  story  of  America.  He 
was  lavish  with  his  worldly  goods  to 
the  arts,  music,  education,  and  public 
affairs  but  he  also  gave  of  himself."  I 
agree.  O.C.  Tanner's  legacy  will  live  be- 
yond him. 
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THE  PROMISED  LAND 

(Mr.  LINDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  LINDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
we  were  to  enter  the  promised  land  of 
congressional  reform.  The  Speaker  had 
assured  the  press  and  the  House  that 
this  week  we  would  finally  consider 
campaign,  lobbying,  and  spending  re- 
form legislation. 

The  promised  land  has  now  been 
pushed  back  another  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  the  majority 
in  this  Congress  continues  to  rule  im- 
periously, we  will  never  reach  that 
promised  land. 

As  I  look  up  at  the  gallery,  and  see 
the  representations  of  great  law-givers 
on  the  wall  in  this  Chamber,  I  see  the 
eyes  of  Moses  staring  down  in  judg- 
ment on  our  actions. 

Moses  struggled  to  find  the  promised 
land  after  40  years  in  the  desert. 

Much  like  Moses,  it  seems  we  will 
only  reach  our  promised  land  of  reform 
when  we  break  the  Democrats  40-year 
control  of  this  institution. 


who  use  minors  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  We  create  new  crimes  to  combat 
child  pornography  and  drugs,  and  to 
catch  dead-beat  dads.  In  addition,  a  na- 
tional register  will  be  kept  on  all  child 
abusers.  These  are  overdue  steps  to 
protect  our  vulnerable  children  and 
young  adults. 


FEDERAL  TROOPS  IN 
WASHINGTON,  DC 

(Mr  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  sent  the  Marines  to  Bei- 
rut, we  sent  troops  to  Grenada,  we  sent 
our  military  troops  to  Panama,  we  sent 
them  to  Kuwait,  we  sent  them  to  So- 
malia. And  if  we  can  do  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  why  do  we  not  do  it 
for  Washington.  DC? 

I  say  we  ought  to  give  Mayor  Sharon 
Pratt  Kelly  the  authority  to  be  able  to 
call  out  the  National  Guard  if  she  so 
d^ires  to  stop  the  killing  and  to  re- 
store peace  in  Washington.  DC.  It  is 
time  the  carping  council  started  to 
work  with  the  mayor. 

It  is  a  shame  that  Washington,  DC. 
has  become  the  murder  capital  of  the 
world.  There  has  been  over  370  murders 
this  year,  with  2  months  to  go. 

If  we  believe  in  world  peace.  I  think 
we  should  start  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Do  not  forget:  Washington  too  is  a  part 
of  the  world. 


IM- 
RE- 


PROTECTION   OF   CHILDREN    IS 
PORTANT   FEATURE   OF   THE 
PUBLICAN  CRIME  PROPOSAL 
(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to   address   the   House   for   1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lican crime  proposal  (H.R.  2872)  has 
many  worthy  goals — but  none  more  im- 
portant than  the  protection  of  our  chil- 
dren. I  have  previously  spoken  of  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  to  make  our  schools 
safe— community  policing  and  tougher 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  Gun-Free 
School  Zones  Act.  Today,  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  other  elements 
to  protect  our  children  from  those  who 
would  abuse,  exploit,  and  victimize. 

We  send  a  message  to  would-be  of- 
fenders. We  double  penalties  for  those 
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signed   this   issue   the   lowest   possible 
priority. 

When  Lee  Brown  was  appointed, 
there  was  a  lot  of  ballyhoo  about  Presi- 
dent Clinton  giving  the  drug  czar  full 
Cabinet-level  status.  Well  I'm  sorry. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  this  is  not  a  Cabinet- 
level  effort.  Not  by  a  long  shot. 


PRESIDENT  ARISTIDE  THE 
PEOPLES  CHOICE  IN  HAITI 

(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a 
more  clearly  enunciated  U.S.  foreign 
policy  for  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Support  for  democracy,  human  rights, 
and  free  market  economic  development 
must  be  among  the  foundation  compo- 
nents of  this  updated  foreign  policy. 

In  Haiti,  the  elected  leader  most  ca- 
pable of  promoting  democracy,  human 
rights,  and  free  market  economic  de- 
velopment is  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide.  To  implement  a  more  mean- 
ingful and  more  moral  foreign  policy  in 
Haiti,  we  must  firmly  support  the 
speedy  return  of  President  Aristide. 
Congress  must  reject  the  obsolete,  mis- 
guided Aristide  character  assassination 
campaign  of  the  big-spending,  incom- 
petent CIA  which  failed  to  predict  the 
fall  of  the  Soviet  economy. 

By  70  percent  of  the  vote.  Aristide  is 
the  people's  choice.  This  leader  speaks 
eight  languages,  and  has  studied  in 
universities  and  seminaries  all  over  the 
world.  Haiti  is  fortunate  to  have  Presi- 
dent Jean-Bertrand  Aristide. 

It  is  in  the  vital  interest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  support  the  return  of 
President  Aristide 


DRUG  STRATEGY  LACKS 
SUBSTANCE 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  White 
House  is  once  again  sending  the  mes- 
sage that  it  is  not  serious  about  drugs. 
Last  week,  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  released  its  long-await- 
ed interim  national  drug  control  strat- 
egy Disappointment  in  the  plan  was 
universal.  The  document  is  utterly  de- 
void of  substance,  particularly  regard- 
ing specifics  on  program  funding.  There 
is  a  lot  of  rhetoric  about  shifting  re- 
sources from  law  enforcement  to  treat- 
ment and  education,  but  no  discussion 
whatsoever  of  budget  recommenda- 
tions. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  fault  Drug  Czar  Lee  Brown  for 
this  strategy,  because  this  is  exactly 
what  you  would  expect  from  an  office 
that  had  its  staffing  slashed  from  112  to 
25  people,  as  the  administration  did.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  President  has  as- 


CANADIAN   ELECTION   PRESENTS 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  RENEGOTIATE 

NAFTA 

(Mr.  LEVIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Liberal 
Party's  victory  in  Canada  and  its  de- 
sire to  renegotiate  certain  parts  of  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
should  be  considered  more  of  an  oppor- 
tunity than  a  threat. 

The  United  States  should  use  this  op- 
portunity to  address  the  basic  eco- 
nomic flaws  in  NAFTA. 

During  the  last  decade  the  Mexican 
Government  has  followed  a  deliberate 
policy  of  suppressing  wages  and  sala- 
ries to  attract  basic  investment,  espe- 
cially in  industry  but  also  in  agri- 
culture. This  rigidly  enforced  policy 
has  worked— as  seen  in  the  creation  of 
600.000  white-  and  blue-collar  jobs  in 
2.000  maquiladora  plants,  financed  pri- 
marily by  U.S.  investment. 

NAFTA  as  presently  constructed 
fails  to  address  this  basic  dynamic.  In- 
deed, rather  than  altering  this  Mexican 
strategy,  NAFTA  legitimizes  it  and 
will  lead  to  its  expansion. 

It  is  time  to  face  rather  than  ignore 
or  dodge  the  basic  economic  issue  em- 
bodied in  the  present  NAFTA.  The  fail- 
ure to  confront  it  is  the  major  reason 
why  NAFTA  is  in  such  deep  trouble  in 
the  United  States  and  Congress. 

The  United  States  should  not  react 
to  the  Canadian  election  in  a  way  that 
forecloses  further  efforts  that  could 
lead  to  a  NAFTA  that  is  truly  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 


WHY  THE  DELAY  ON  REFORM? 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it 
comes  to  matters  of  reform,  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  in  this  body  has  adopt- 
ed a  strategy  of  delay,  delay,  delay. 

Congressional  reform?  It's  been  de- 
layed. 

PAC  reform?  Delayed. 

Lobbying  reform?  Delayed. 

What  is  the  holdup.  I  ask  my  friends. 
Could  it  be  that  reform  might  very  well 
alter  the  status  quo  that  has  enabled 
one-party  rule  in  this  Chamber  for  the 
last  40  years? 

Could  it  be  that  if  reform  is  post- 
poned and  postponed  and  postponed 
again,  we  might  just  forget  about  it 
and  go  home? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  told  recently 
that  "Reform  Week"  will  probably 
come  sometime  in  November.  Let's 
hope  so.  In  poll  after  poll,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  saying  that  they  have 
little  faith  in  Congress'  ability  to  po- 
lice itself.  Let's  give  them  a  little  sur- 
prise for  Thanksgiving.  Let  us  show 
them  that  the  'People's  Body"  some- 
times listens  to  the  people  it  rep- 
resents. Let  us  adopt  a  comprehensive 
congressional  reform  package  now. 


suffered  greatly  and  we  shall  be  no  ex- 
ception. 

Let  us  try  to  lead  back  to  this  model 
behind  me,  "In  God  We  Trust." 


mittee  might  actually  do  something. 
We  should  reject  their  attempt  at 
gridlock  and  get  on  with  reform. 


MORE  ENTITLEMENTS 

(Mr.  BAKER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BAKER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Sunday's  Washington  Post  had  an 
interesting  page  story:  "Health  Care 
Costs  a  Long-Term  Headache;  Econo- 
mist Fear  New  Entitlements  Would  Be- 
come a  Budget  Buster." 

This  headline  refers  to  the  Presi- 
dent's health  care  plan. 

According  to  the  Story:  "Behind 
President  Clinton's  promise  of  'health 
security  lies  what  many  economists 
view  as  a  darker  reality;  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  to  establish  a 
sweeping  new  category  of  entitlements, 
despite  broad  agreement  among  experts 
that  such  programs  are  at  the  root  of 
America's  budget  problems." 

Real  health  care  reform  is  occurring 
in  the  private  sector;  more  patient  de- 
cisionmaking, medical  IRA's,  rebates 
for  health  habits  and  reduced  usage. 
and  new  medicines  and  procedures 
make  American  health  care  the  best  in 
the  world.  But  the  Clinton  health  care 
plan  calls  for  more  bureaucracy  Gov- 
ernment control  while  patients  would 
be  denied  their  current  health  care 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  creating  new  entitle- 
ments is  the  worst  way  to  cure  our  def- 
icit, as  this  story  rightly  concludes. 
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STARS  IN  MY  CROWN 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  saw  a  great  movie  this  weekend.  It 
starred  Joel  McCrea.  It  was  called 
"Stars  In  My  Crown"  after  an  old  spir- 
itual song.  It  was  a  movie  about  a  min- 
ister, about  right  and  wrong,  about 
morals,  and  it  was  very  inspiring. 

Contrast  that  with  today.  Movies  are 
either  immoral  or  amoral.  They  are 
violent,  pornographic,  and  if  they 
make  any  reference  to  God  or  religion 
at  all.  it  is  usually  negative. 

Our  country  is  in  trouble.  Crime  is 
up.  Violence  is  up.  Pornography  is  up. 
We  have  lost  our  moral  underpinnings. 

Throughout  history  when  a  country 
became  immoral  and  ignored  God.  they 


NAFTA  AND  THE  U.S.  AUTO 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  KNOLLENBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KNOLLENBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  give  you  an  example  of 
how  the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement  will  help  keep  high  paying 
manufacturing  jobs  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chrysler  Corp.  will  soon  intro- 
duce its  Neon  subcompact  car  in  North 
America.  The  company  plans  on  selling 
300,000  Neons  in  America  next  year  and 
75,000  in  Mexico.  While  the  main  Neon 
plant  is  located  in  Illinois,  Mexico's 
rules  have  forced  Chrysler  to  build  an 
additional  plant  in  Mexico  to  produce 
those  75.000  cars  destined  for  the  Mexi- 
can market. 

As  Chrysler  president  Bob  Lutz  stat- 
ed recently,  "If  we  had  NAFTA,  we 
would  not  have  had  the  expense  of  put- 
ting in  the  Mexican  facility." 

Let  us  allow  Chrysler  to  keep  U.S. 
auto  production  jobs  here  at  home.  Let 
us  provide  jobs  for  the  most  productive 
work  force  in  the  world— the  American 
worker.  Let  us  pass  NAFTA.  Let  us  do 
what  is  best  for  America. 


REJECT  GRIDLOCK  AND  GET  ON 
WITH  CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  GOODLATTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODLATTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  was  elected,  the  Congress  created 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  I  know  that  a  majority  of  this 
House  hopes  the  joint  committee  will 
bring  forward  meaningful  congres- 
sional reform. 

When  the  committee  was  formed,  it 
was  understood  that  the  House  alone 
would  address  matters  related  to  our 
body  and  that  the  other  body  would  do 
the  same. 

Yet,  at  this  late  date,  a  few  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  this 
House  have  decided  to  link  changes  in 
the  way  the  other  body  conducts  its 
business  to  any  attempt  to  resolve  the 
longstanding  problems  of  this  House. 
And  it  is  ironic  that  their  target  is  the 
Chamber  which  provides  for  nearly  un- 
limited debate  while  the  Members  of 
this  House  are  told  when  they  can  de- 
bate, for  how  long,  and  even  whether 
they  can  offer  amendments. 

It  is  clear  to  me  what  is  going  on.  A 
handful  of  people  opposed  to  reform  are 
attempting  to  throw  up  any  roadblock 
they  can  out  of  fear  that  the  joint  com- 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM  OR 
CONGRESSIONAL  INERTIA 

(Mr.  ALLARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
huge  expectation  for  Congress  to  adopt 
strong  reform  measures.  If  you  page 
through  the  countless  sun^eys.  articles, 
editorials,  and  constituent  letters  con- 
cerning congressional  reform,  they  all 
echo  a  theme.  That  theme  is  "now  is 
the  best  opportunity  we  have  to  make 
Congress  more  effective  and  respon- 
sive." 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  the  pressure  from 
constituents  and  Members  of  Congress 
to  promote  really  meaningful  reforms. 
We  have  the  most  reform  minded  Con- 
gress in  history,  thanks  to  the  strong 
interest  fed  by  both  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes.  They  aren't  the 
only  Members  of  Congress  who  are  ask- 
ing for  reform. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  Members  who 
answered  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  survey,  agreed 
that  Congress  needs  major  procedural 
and  organizational  improvements.  As 
Members  who  have  all  been  frustrated 
from  time  to  time  with  our  work,  we 
are  all  well  aware  of  areas  that  need 
change.  Congress  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  important  work  if  it 
adopts  strong,  true,  and  meaningful  re- 
forms. 

However,  I  am  worried  that  even 
with  good  conditions  and  interest  in 
congressional  reform,  congressional  in- 
ertia will  result  in  only  minor  or  cos- 
metic changes.  Most  Members  are  sin- 
cere when  they  say  they  want  to  adopt 
serious  reforms.  I  hope  this  sincerity 
prevails  over  the  politics  which  have 
strangled  meaningful  reform  efforts  in 
the  past. 


LESSONS  OF  POP  JORDAN'S 
DEATH 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  speaking  of  reform,  the  coun- 
try is  now  debating  a  crime  bill.  In  this 
regard,  I  am  reminded  of  the  death  of 
Pop  Jordan,  along  that  roadside  spot  in 
Robeson  County,  NC. 

Both  of  the  young  thugs  who  were  re- 
sponsible, most  likely,  for  his  death 
had  long  criminal  records.  These  two 
thugs  are  illustrative  of  the  fact  that 
in  many  jurisdictions  75  percent  of  all 
crimes  are  committed  by  those  who 
have  previously  committed  crime. 
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It  is  very  obvious  that  by  one  very 
simple  mechanism,  just  by  not  letting 
unrehabilitated  criminals  back  out  on 
the  streets,  we  could  reduce  crime  by 
75  percent. 

All  the  initiatives  in  the  President's 
crime  package  will  come  nowhere  close 
to  reducing  crime  by  75  percent. 

Why  can  we  not  do  this  one  simple, 
obvious  thing?  Do  not  let  unrehabi- 
litated criminals  back  on  the  streets, 
and  we  will  reduce  crime  by  75  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  President  is 
listening. 


POTENTIAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  DEV- 
ASTATION BY  DECADES  OF  SO- 
VIET NUCLEAR  DUMPING 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
only  now  beginning  to  realize  the  po- 
tential environmental  devastation 
caused  by  decades  of  Soviet  nuclear 
dumping.  If  something  is  not  done 
soon,  the  Arctic  Circle  and  our  oceans 
could  become  radioactive  wastelands 
by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Let  me  set  things  in  perspective.  The 
Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  accident  in 
my  home  State  entered  a  total  of  15  cu- 
ries of  radioactivity.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  now  admitted  formally  that  they 
have  dumped  2.5  million  curies  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  in  our  oceans,  and  cur- 
rently have  over  10  million  curies  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  stored  in  the  Mur- 
mansk Harbor. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  I  requested  a  hearing  on  this 
issue  last  month,  and  there  is  even 
more  disturbing  news.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Radiation  from  the  Chelyabinsk  and 
Mayak  military  installations  in  the 
southern  Urals  totalling  twice  the  radi- 
ation released  at  Chernobyl  has  accu- 
mulated into  Lake  Karachai.  and  radi- 
ation from  plants  along  the  Ob  River 
threaten  to  run  off  into  the  Arctic. 

We  must  address  this  issue  with 
President  Yeltsin,  and  address  it  now. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  we  must  start 
now.  This  problem  can  wait  no  longer. 


□  1250 

THE  ELECTION  OF  JEAN 
CHRETIEN:  A  POSITIVE  OUTCOME 
FOR  THOSE  WHO  SUPPORT 
NAFTA 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise^and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER. 


Mr. 


Sp^aJcec^o 
have  recede 


Sp&ftJtec-contrary 
to  reports  that  we  have  receded  this 
morning,  the  election  of  Jean  Chretien 
and  his  Liberal  Party,  in  Canada  actu- 
ally is  a  positive  outcome  for  those  of 


us  who  support  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement.  Yes.  Mr. 
Chretien  has  some  concerns  about  the 
NAFTA,  but  they  are  not  unlike  those 
that  were  voiced  by  President  Clinton 
during  his  campaign.  Yes.  he  wants  to 
make  some  modifications,  but  Jean 
Chretien  does  not  oppose  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement.  The 
NDP  Party,  which  has  opposed  NAFTA, 
took  a  sound  beating  in  the  polls.  They 
went  from  43  seats  down  to  8  seats  in 
the  election.  That  should  be  a  message 
for  those  in  the  Congress  who  oppose 
NAFTA. 

I  believe  that  we  can  work  this  out  in 
a  way  which  will  be  positive  for  Can- 
ada. United  States,  and  Mexico. 


BEFORE  WE  TRY  TO  ELIMINATE 
THE  FILIBUSTER.  LET'S  END 
CLOSED  RULES 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  effort  in  this  House  to  change  the 
procedures  of  the  other  body  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  first  priority  of  congres- 
sional reform.  Advocates  of  this  posi- 
tion state  that  the  majority  should  al- 
ways rule. 

Well,  if  those  who  are  leading  the  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  the  filibuster  in  the 
other  body  are  serious  about  majority 
rule.  I  call  on  them  today  to  go  to  their 
own  leadership  and  call  for  an  end  to 
closed  rules— the  greatest  barrier  to 
majority  rule  in  this  House.  One  can- 
not have  the  majority  rule  if  they  can- 
not even  vote. 

Closed  rules  prevent  honest  debate, 
and.  while  they  are  at  it,  maybe  they 
could  also  ask  the  leadership  for  fair 
representation  for  the  minority  on  the 
Rules  Committee  and  proportional  rep- 
resentation and  funding  for  the  minor- 
ity on  all  committees. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  'physician 
heal  thyself."  Well,  in  this  House,  I 
hope  that  these  senior,  influential 
members  of  the  majority  can  refocus 
their  efforts  on  bringing  fairness  and 
majority  rule  to  their  own  House  of 
Representatives 


the 
and 


REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was   given   permission   to   address 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  with  guarded  optimism 
that  Republicans  and  Democrats  can 
work  together  in  the  reinventing  Gov- 
ernment effort  that  wjis  announced  by 
the  White  House. 

As  a  cochair  of  the  bipartisan  fresh- 
man task  force  on  procurement,  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  President  has 
backed  away  from  his  proposal  to  allow 
Davis-Bacon  waivers  and  similar  modi- 
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fications  in  the  Service  Contracting 
Act.  I  am  disappointed  that  cost  sav- 
ings from  personnel  reductions  and 
other  changes  are  not  real,  and  the  lob- 
byists who  have  gotten  some  of  the 
costly  special  interest  garbage  into  our 
Federal  laws  are  still  being  successful 
in  protecting  their  special  interests. 

There  are  142,000  Government  em- 
ployees who  work  in  the  area  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  purchasing  $200 
billion  of  goods  and  services  every 
year.  Incorporated  in  4,500  pages  of 
Government  regulations  are  many  spe- 
cial interest  provisions  that  have  re- 
sulted in  billions  of  dollars  of  increased 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues,  the 
President,  and  the  Vice  President  to 
work  to  reinvent  Government  in  such  a 
way  so  that  the  taxpayer  is  the  most 
important  special  interest. 


NAFTA  IS  GOOD  FOR  AMERICA 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  salute  those  of  my  colleagues, 
especially  my  Democrat  colleagues, 
and  that  will  be  rarely  heard  from  me, 
on  the  courage  that  they  have  been 
showing  in  opposing  the  hysteria  that 
has  been  spread  by  the  opponents  of 
NAFTA,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  courage 
for  those  people  on  the  Democrat  side 
of  the  aisle  to  stand  up  for  truth 
against  the  lies  that  have  been  told 
about  NAFTA. 

What  do  we  know  about  NAFTA?  The 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
does  two  things:  It  lowers  the  tariffs; 
this  is  all  it  does.  It  lowers  the  tariffs, 
hopefully  ending  the  tariffs,  eliminat- 
ing them,  over  a  period  of  time.  Our 
goods  are  taxed  by  the  Mexicans  at  10 
percent.  Their  goods  are  taxed  by  us  as 
they  come  in  by  4  percent.  We  get  a  2'/i2 
times  benefit  for  that.  And  the  other 
thing  NAFTA  does  is  cut  the  regula- 
tions so  that  our  businessmen  that  do 
business  down  there  cannot  face  any 
more  regulations  than  they  placed  on 
their  own  businessmen,  and  their  Mexi- 
can businessmen  cannot  have  more  reg- 
ulations placed  on  them  than  we  place 
on  our  own  businessmen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  plus  for  us  be- 
cause we  do  not  regulate  their  busi- 
nessmen more  than  we  regulate  our 
own.  It  is  a  plus  for  us  because  we  get 
2'/i  times  the  benefit  in  terms  of  lower- 
ing the  tariffs. 

NAFTA  is  good  for  America.  It  is 
going  to  create  jobs  here. 
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REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 48,  CORRECTING  TECHNICAL 
ERRORS  IN  ENROLLMENT  OF 
H.R.  2403.  TREASURY,  POSTAL 
SERVICE.  AND  GENERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS  ACT. 
1994 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  48)  to  correct 
technical  errors  in  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2403).  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


FURTHER  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  2445,  ENERGY  AND 
WATER  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  1994 

Mr.  BBVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous  consent  agreement  of 
today,  October  26,  1993,  I  call  up  the 
further  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  2445)  making  appropriations  for 
energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  today, 
October  26,  1993,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  Fri- 
day, October  22,  1993,  at  page  H8364.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all   Members 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2445,  as  well 
as  the  Senate  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment thereto,  and  that  I  may  include 
extraneous  material  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to""once 
again  present  the  conference  report  on 
the  fiscal  year  1994  energy  and  water 
development  appropriations  bill  for 
your  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues  may  re- 
call that  the  House  considered  the  con- 
ference report  on  this  bill  on  Tuesday. 
October  19.  at  which  time  it  was  recom- 
mitted with  instructions  to  conference. 
The  conference  committee  met  again 
on  Thursday.  October  21.  to  consider 
the  instructions  of  the  House.  The  con- 
ference agreement  we  bring  to  the 
House  floor  today  reflects  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  House.  The  conference 
report  was  filed  in  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 22. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  action  was  a 
clear  signal  of  the  strong  desire  for  ter- 
mination of  the  superconducting  super 
collider.  The  conference  agreement  be- 
fore the  House  includes  $640  million  for 
termination  costs  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  The  con- 
ferees have  agreed  to  an  orderly  termi- 
nation of  the  project  and  have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  prepare  a 
plan  to  maximize  the  value  of  the  in- 
vestment to  date  and  the  current  as- 
sets. The  total  costs  for  termination 
are  not  fully  known  at  this  time,  and  it 
is  possible  that  some  funding  will  be 
necessary  in  future  years  to  complete 
termination  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  exception  of 
the  termination  of  the  superconducting 
super  collider,  there  are  no  changes  in 
the  conference  agreement  we  bring  to 
the  House  floor  today  from  the  con- 
ference agreement  which  was  presented 
earlier.  The  conference  agreement  is 
$26,064,000  below  the  subcommittee's 
602(b)  allocation  for  budgetauthority. 
and  $130,664,000  below  the  President's 
budget  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  amendment  No.  33  and 
the   statement  of  the   managers  have 


been  revised  to  reflect  the  change  in 
the  superconducting  super  collider.  In 
addition,  language  was  included  direct- 
ing the  Department  of  Energy  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  concern- 
ing plans  for  other  large  science 
projects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  including  rec- 
ommendations as  to  whether  these 
projects  should  continue  to  be  pursued, 
and  how  they  should  be  funded  and  fi- 
nanced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
opening  remarks,  the  conference  is  at 
our  602(b)  allocation  for  outlays  and  $26 
million  below  our  allocation  for  budget 
authority.  Our  bill  has  been  scored  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
these  are  their  numbers. 

The  conference  report  on  page  132 
shows  a  total  of  $22,215,382,000  for  budg- 
et authority.  However,  in  order  to  be 
consistent  with  the  budget  resolution, 
which  is  the  basis  for  the  602(b)  alloca- 
tions, a  number  of  adjustments  to  the 
bill  are  required.  These  adjustments, 
which  are  determined  by  CBO,  are 
minus  $224,446,000.  Therefore,  for  com- 
parison with  our  602(b)  allocation,  CBO 
scores  our  bill  at  $21,990,936,000  which  is 
$26,064,000  below  our  602(b)  allocation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Members  to  support  the  hard  work  of 
my  subcommittee  and  pass  the  con- 
ference report  and  amendments  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Members"  at- 
tention to  several  minor  printing  er- 
rors in  the  conference  report  printed  in 
the  October  22.  1993.  CONGRESSIONAL 
Record: 

On  page  H8364.  column  two.  first  line,  in-  • 
sert  ■disagreement  to  the"  after  ■'its". 

On  page  H8365.  column  three,  insert 
•Lake"  after  "Old  Hickory". 

On  page  H8366,  column  two.  the  amount 
provided  for  the  Anacostia  River.  Maryland 
and  District  of  Columbia,  should  be  $7(X).(X)0" 
instead  of  "J7. 000.000". 

On  page  H8402.  column  two.  insert  "Unit  " 
after  "Garrison  Diversion". 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  table  in  the  Record 
which  summarizes  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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D  1300 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  conferees  bring 
back  a  conference  report  which  is  the 
best  that  could  be  made  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion. Our  chairman  has  presented  what 
is  in  the  conference,  little  changed 
from  the  House  position,  except  for 
some  authorizing  language  which  was 
necessary  to  terminate  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  The  chair- 
man has  already  adequately  explained 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  big  dif- 
ference here  is  that  no  one  can  tell  just 
exactly  how  much  the  termination  is 
finally  going  to  cost,  because  it  is  im- 
possible today  for  anyone  to  make  that 
prediction.  We  know  because  of  action 
last  year  and  two  votes  this  year  that 
the  House  is  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  the  superconducting  super  collider. 
Your  conference  recognized  this,  and 
we  agreed  with  the  Senate  that  we 
would  terminate  it.  We  do  provide  for 
some  things  that  will  be  discussed  later 
in  Senate  amendment  33. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first,  we  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  move  forward  toward  ter- 
mination. But  pending  that,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  back  to  the  com- 
mittee of  any  progress  made  and  what 
some  of  the  estimates  are  in  cost.  We 
recognize  not  only  do  we  have  to  close 
down  the  present  operation  in  Texas, 
and  we  do  not  know  for  sure  what  that 
will  cost,  but  we  have  contracts  that 
must  be  liquidated  and  contractors 
that  must  be  paid  off.  We  know  the 
State  of  Texas  has  some  claim  on  this. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  repay  the 
State  of  Texas  some  figure.  We  know 
we  have  site  restoration.  We  have  20 
percent  of  the  tunnel  already  dug.  We 
have  to  take  some  action  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  have  the  $640  mil- 
lion provided  in  the  House  bill  and  it 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  use 
that  for  termination,  whatever  the  ter- 
mination costs  are. 

The  Secretary  also  by  July  1  of  next 
year  is  to  report  back  to  the  Congress 
on  any  possibility  there  might  be  for 
someone  else  to  operate  this  or  to  try 
to  recapture  as  much  of  the  taxpayer 
investment  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  is  the  best  we 
could  come  up  with.  No  one  can  tell 
just  exactly  what  the  termination 
costs  will  be.  We  do  know  from  all  indi- 
cations, and  the  Secretary  will  be  re- 
porting back  as  soon  as  possible  what 
the  estimates  are  for  termination,  but 
it  may  be  years  before  we  know  what 
the  cost  is  of  termination.  In  any 
event,  we  know  the  taxpayers  are  los- 
ing an  awful  lot  of  money.  It  was  a  bad 
investment.  They  are  going  to  probably 
make  a  prediction  that  it  will  cost 
pretty  much  half  as  much  to  terminate 
this  program  as  it  would  to  complete 
it,  and  we  would  have  had  something  to 
show  for  it. 


Mr.  Speaker,  nevertheless,  it  has 
been  the  wish  of  the  House  that  we  do 
this,  and  your  conferees  have  done  it. 
It  has  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Frost]. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  is  making  what  I  believe  is  a  se- 
rious mistake  in  terminating  the 
superconducting  super  collider.  By  our 
action  we  are  striking  a  critical  blow 
to  high  energy  physics,  to  investment 
in  science,  and  to  our  Nation's  future 
as  a  leader  in  science. 

For  years,  we  have  moved  forward 
aggressively  in  exploring  the  unknown 
and  pushing  against  the  outer  limits  of 
knowledge.  Our  efforts  have  been  re- 
warded as  we  have  made  tremendous 
gains  in  medicine,  computers,  commu- 
nications, and  advanced  materials  that 
have  benefited  all  mankind. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  lost  our 
nerve,  and  we  will  all  be  poorer  because 
of  this  ilnwise  decision  by  the  House.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  sad  day  for  science,  a  sad 
day  for  the  United  States. 

But  the  decision,  as  wrong  is  it  is, 
has  been  made,  and  we  must  move  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion has  been  invested  in  the  SSC  to 
date.  State-of-the-art  laboratories  and 
related  facilities  have  been  built.  An 
extraordinary  team  of  talented  sci- 
entists and  engineers  have  been 
brought  together. 

This  conference  report  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  with  a  plan  to  maximize 
the  value  of  this  investment.  It  also  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  ways  to  best  utilize 
SSC  assets  and  todetermine  the  fea- 
sibility of  pursuing  an  international 
high  energy  physics  endeavor. 

I  pledge  to  work  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  State  of  Texas  on  protecting 
the  investment  thafs  been  made  and 
on  finding  alternative  uses  for  the  peo- 
ple, buildings,  and  equipment  now  in 
place. 

Hopefully,  we  can  find  a  way  to  mini- 
mize the  damage  to  science  and  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation's  competitiveness 
that  will  result  from  the  House  deci- 
sion today. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  Re- 
publican that  they  have  done  a  good 
job  in  bringing  this  in  below  fiscal  year 
1993.  I  believe  it  is  about  $25.2  million 
below  last  year.  It  is  $131  million  below 
the  request  of  the  President.  It  is,  how- 
ever, above  the  House-passed  bill,  and 
slightly  above  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
Therefore,  there  are  some  places  in  this 
bill  where  we  could  make  some  econo- 
mies. 


For  instance,  the  conference  agree- 
ment contains  $3.9  billion  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  is  approxi- 
mately $5.7  million  above  the  House 
bill.  But  it  is  $240  million,  or  almost  7 
percent,  above  last  year's  appropria- 
tion for  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  $240  million  is  a  lot  of 
money.  I  proposed  an  amendment  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  House  that 
would  cut  the  rate  of  growth  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  no  more 
than  the  rate  of  inflation,  which  was 
then  about  3.2  percent.  That  would 
have  saved  $17  million. 

So  I  believe  there  can  be  some  econo- 
mies, and  that  we  should  cut  where  we 
can,  especially  in  view  of  the  huge 
budget  deficits  we  have  been  having 
and  will  be  having  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  have  a  couple  of 
questions  which  I  will  address  to  my 
colleagues  when  we  get  into  the 
amendments  in  technical  disagree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  overall  I  think  the  com- 
mittee did  an  outstanding  job.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  ways  to  save  some 
additional  moneys,  and  I  will  be  get- 
ting a  vote  on  that  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  where  we  could  save  another 
couple  hundred  million  dollars  if  we 
choose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  his  fel- 
low members  have  an  incredible  task 
each  year  to  try  to  keep  us  within  fis- 
cal restraint  and  to  meet  the  enormous 
priorities  that  we  have  in  this  country 
on  energy  and  water  issues,  and  I  ap- 
plaud them  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  dispute,  obvi- 
ously, with  one  of  the  proposals  that  is 
in  the  legislation  before  us,  and  that  is 
the  advanced  liquid  metal  reactor.  We 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
in  June  272  to  146  to  terminate  this  pro- 
gram based  on  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  studies  have  shown  that  it  is  highly 
improbable  to  ever  be  economically 
viable  as  a  source  of  generating  elec- 
tricity, and,  second,  it  raises  dangers  of 
nuclear  proliferation,  that  is,  the  Plu- 
tonium which  is  at  the  core  of  this  re- 
actor, unlike  other  reactors  that  we 
use  in  our  society  today.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieveit  falls  afoul  of  the  basic  American 
antinuclear  proliferation  efforts 
around  the  world  which  are  now  being 
intensified  because  of  a  variety  of 
countries  trying  to  go  forward. 

D  1310 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  we  continue  the  battle  to  try  to 
bring  this  program  to  an  end,  to  save 
money,  and  to  eliminate  those  risks  on 
proliferation. 

The  fact  is,  the  administration  urged 
that  we  cut  it  back  in  Congress.  The 
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House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
eliminate  it  all  together.  The  Senate, 
unfortunately,  added  not  only  all  the 
money  back  but  it  will  spend  more,  not 
only  than  what  the  administration  re- 
quested but  more  than  was  spent  last 
year. 

We  are  going  forward  in  this  legisla- 
tion, as  we  should,  with  advanced  nu- 
clear technologies,  and  there  are  five 
other  reactors  besides  the  one  I  am  fo- 
cusing on  to  go  forward. 

I  realize  that  for  this  year  and  for 
this  piece  of  legislation,  which  has 
been  through  an  enormous  turmoil, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  succeed  at 
this  time.  But  I  do  want  to  indicate 
that  many  of  us  are  fighting  to  get  this 
a  part  of  the  rescission  bill,  and  we  will 
continue  the  pressures  at  the  various 
points  in  the  budgetary  process. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen],  a  valued 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Chairman  Bevill,  Mr. 
Myers,  and  staff  for  working  with  me 
and  the  rest  of  the  New  Mexico  con- 
gressional delegation  on  some  issues 
very  important  to  our  State. 

Incorporated  in  this  conference  re- 
port is  bill  language  dealing  with  the 
monitored  retrievable  storage  [MRS] 
program  which  I  have  sought  for  the 
last  couple  of  years.  As  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  are  aware.  I  have 
been  following  closely  the  develop- 
ments regarding  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Tribe's  application  for  Federal  funding 
toward  siting  a  MRS  facility  on  its  res- 
ervation. 

I  have  tried  to  refrain  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  Mescalero's  right  to  study 
the  issue.  However,  since  the 
Mescaleros  received  over  $300,000  2 
years  £igo.  they  have  not  received  any 
support  from  the  congressional  delega- 
tion, the  Governor,  and  city,  and  coun- 
ty officials  for  this  contentious  pro- 
gram. 

This  lack  of  consensus  and  the  enor- 
mous public  opposition  to  this  plan 
makes  it  important  that  Congress  pro- 
hibit phase  II-B  grants  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  siting  a  monitored  re- 
trievable storage  [MRS].  This  bill  lan- 
guage is  similar  to  the  report  language 
included  in  this  year's  House  passed  re- 
port to  accompany  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Energy  and  Water  appropriations  bill. 
This  language  is  important  to  prevent 
the  further  waste  of  taxpayer  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  another  issue,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill], 
if  he  would. 

DOE  has  just  announced  that  it  is  no 
longer  going  to  pursue  conducting  ra- 
dioactive tests  at  WIPP.  in  Carlsbad. 
NM.  This  is  a  180-degree  turn  by  the 
DOE  which  could  have  great  ramifica- 


tions for  our  country's  nuclear  waste 
situation. 

I  hope  that  this  decision  was  not 
made  in  order  to  satisfy  those  interest 
groups  which  have  opposed  the  opening 
of  WIPP  since  its  inception.  It  took 
over  6  years  to  finally  pass  a  legislative 
land  withdrawal  through  Congress,  and 
now  the  heart  of  that  hard  fought 
agreement  has  been  taken  out.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  debate  centered  around 
how  to  implement  WIPP's  test  phase. 
Therefore,  we  deserve  some  detailed 
answers  about  why  DOE  now  believes 
we  can  do  these  tests  above  ground  at 
our  national  labs,  and  about  where  we 
go  from  here.  This  DOE  decision  was 
made  recently  without  a  congressional 
hearing. 

Will  his  committee  be  reviewing  the 
situation  during  the  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  and  will  your 
committee  work  with  me  on  evaluating 
this  new  policy  and  its  impact  on  New 
Mexico? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer is  "Yes  "  We  will  be  glad  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
do  appreciate  that  from  the  chairman. 
Mr.  BEVILL,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  express  my  concern  about 
the  termination  costs  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  contained  in 
the  conference  report. 

As  has  been  previously  explained,  the 
$640  million  appropriated  for  construc- 
tion of  the  SSC  has  now  been  changed 
to  pay  for  termination  costs. 

I  certainly  support  canceling  the  SSC 
and  recognize  that  termination  costs 
are  in  order  when  a  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude is  canceled  by  the  Government. 
However,  the  $640  million  seems  to  be 
somewhat  at  variance  to  the  figures 
that  have  been  submitted  by  the  En- 
ergy Department. 

On  January  14,  1993,  then  Secretary 
of  Energy  James  Watkins  submitted  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  SSC  shut- 
down at  $278,100,000.  On  October  20. 
1993.  the  termination  costs  for  the  SSC 
had  grown  by  an  estimate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Legislative  Affairs 
shop  to  $1,171,000,000.  Of  this  latter  fig- 
ure, $625  million  was  for  what  was  la- 
beled as  claims  in  litigation  potential 
for  employees,  contractors,  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  county  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  1990,  when  the  House 
debated  an  SSC  authorization  bill,  by  a 
93-vote  margin  the  House  struck  an  in- 
demnification provision  for  the  State 
of  Texas  which  would  have  indemnified 
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that  State  should  Congress  cancel  the 
SSC. 

I  would  hope  that  the  $640  million 
that  are  labeled  for  termination  costs 
is  a  high  estimate  in  the  conference 
committee  report,  that  it  can  be  done 
closer  to  the  January  1993  figure  of 
$278,100,000  and  that  the  will  of  the 
House  that  no  money  be  spent  for  in- 
demnification of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
county  and  local  governments,  who 
shared  the  risks  of  the  SSC  when  they 
made  the  bid.  be  paid. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Fazio],  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2445. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
represents  the  balanced  approach  we 
need  to  meet  the  energy,  water,  and 
scientific  challenges  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

The  report  provides  for  the  orderly 
and  efficient  termination  of  the  SSC. 
The  bill  emphasizes  fairness  by  rec- 
ognizing the  valuable  contributions  of 
the  SSC  work  force  and  by  providing 
for  a  transition  period  for  these  work- 
ers and  their  families.  The  bill  also  in- 
sures long-term  savings  by  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  the  flexibility  she 
needs  to  maximize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's investment  in  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  most  of  the  de- 
bate in  this  Chamber  has  focused  on 
the  SSC.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
there  is  much  more  to  this  bill  than 
the  SSC  termination.  This  bill  is  about 
our  future. 

The  conference  report  puts  our  coun- 
try firmly  on  a  path  to  resume  our  po- 
sition of  world  leadership  in  renewable 
energy  technologies.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes over  $4  billion  in  water  resource 
projects  in  every  State  and  every  re- 
gion of  the  country.  Finally,  the  con- 
ference report  makes  environmental 
restoration  and  improvement  a  na- 
tional priority. 

We  have  provided  funding  for  the  key 
energy,  science,  and  water  projects, 
and  we  have  done  so  within  our  sub- 
committee's allocation.  We  are  under 
the  President's  budget  request,  under 
the  602(b)  allocation,  and  under  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year. 

This  bill  is  a  balanced  approach.  It  is 
about  looking  ahead  and  making  our 
economy  stronger  and  our  commu- 
nities safer.  I  strongly  urge  a  "yes" 
vote  on  the  conference  report. 

D  1320 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
me? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  be  pleased  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  bill  includes  initial 
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funding  for  the  Renewable  Energy  Pro- 
duction Incentive  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion is  for  Department  of  Energy  to 
provide  incentive  payments  to  as  many 
types  of  eligible  resources  as  possible, 
including  methane  gas  recovery 
projects.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes,  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  Chairman  for 
this  clarification. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Boehlert]. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
begin  by  thanking  Chairman  Bevill 
and  Mr.  Myers  and  all  the  House  con- 
ferees for  their  excellent  work  in  last 
week's  conference.  The  conferees  rep- 
resented the  House  position  fairly, 
forcefully,  and  judiciously,  and  I  great- 
ly appreciate  their  work.  I  know  what 
a  fine  job  they  did  because  Chairman 
Bevill  took  the  unusual  step  of  allow- 
ing me  and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Slattery]  to  participate  in  those 
proceedings,  and  I  thank  him  for  that 
courtesy. 

The  outcome  of  that  conference  is 
the  amendment  we  have  before  us 
today,  which  carries  out  the  will  of 
this  House— which  is  to  say  the  will  of 
the  people — to  shut  down  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  [SSC].  The 
question  before  us  now  is:  Where  do  we 
go  from  here? 

Part  of  that  concerns  the  shutdown 
process  itself.  All  I  want  to  say  is  that 
we  will  be  watching  closely  to  ensure 
that  this  project  is  closed  out  as  cheap- 
ly and  swiftly  as  possible. 

But  there  is  a  larger  question  I  must 
address  today,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  what  happens  next  to  American 
science  in  general  and  to  high-energy 
physics  in  particular. 

I  do  not  want  the  House  vote  on  the 
SSC  to  be  misinterpreted.  This  is  not  a 
vote  that  portends  the  end  of  Federal 
support  for  science,  and  this  is  not  a 
signal  that  young  people  should  be 
turning  their  attention  to  other  fields. 
Indeed,  many  of  us  voted  to  kill  the 
SSC  precisely  because  we  believed  that 
science  was  being  harmed  by  the  SSC, 
and  many  scientists  have  applauded  us 
for  our  work. 

People  who  are  painting  the  SSC  vote 
in  the  darkest  hues  are  doing  this  body 
a  disservice,  and  they  are  needlessly 
frightening  the  scientific  community. 
And  if  the  doomsayers  are  believed, 
their  words  will  become  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  People  should  not  despair 
about  the  Federal  commitment  to 
science — funding  in  many  areas  of 
science  continues  to  rise,  and  with  the 
demise  of  the  SSC  should  be  able  to 
rise  further. 

High-energy  physicists,  of  course,  do 
have  cause  for  concern.  But  this  vote 
does  not  mean  the  end  of  high-energy 
physics  any  more  than  aborting  the 
Isabelle     project — the     SSC's     prede- 
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cessor— meant  the  doom  of  high-energy 
physics. 

I  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  high- 
energy  physics  community  to  come  up 
with  a  program  that  can  have  long- 
term  Federal  support.  It  is  not  our  goal 
to  see  this  field  of  physics  flounder. 
The  Science  Committee  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  this  subject,  and  we  have 
already  begun  informal  discussions 
with  the  White  House  Science  Office. 

The  message  of  this  vote  was  put  well 
by  an  editorial  in  Sunday's  New  York 
Times.  The  Times  wrote: 

On  costly  projects  like  this,  it  will  be  criti- 
cal to  enlist  other  nations  as  partners.  And 
it  will  be  imperative  to  project  costs  accu- 
rately from  the  start,  to  head  off  the  kind  of 
anger  that  developed  as  the  SSC's  costs  kept 
rising. 

That  is  the  message  the  House  tried 
to  send  in  our  1990  authorization  bill 
for  the  SSC,  and  if  that  bill  had  become 
law.  we  would  never  have  gotten  to  the 
point  we  are  at  today.  Each  side  would 
have  understood  its  commitments  and 
stuck  to  them. 

So  let  the  planning  for  the  future  of 
high-energy  physics  begin  today.  The 
key  must  be  to  make  the  politics  and 
logistics  of  high-energy  physics  as 
international  as  the  science  is.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
and  with  scientists  to  achieve  that 
goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  engage 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 
vill], the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Water  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
a  colloquy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  you 
have  just  proposed  states  that  the  $640 
million  can  be  used  solely  for  the  or- 
derly termination  of  the  SSC.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  money  cannot 
be  transferred  to  any  other  account.  If 
termination  costs  did  not  reach  $640 
million,  the  money  would  remain  unex- 
pended. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  The  amendment 
also  calls  on  the  Secretary  to  rec- 
ommend ways  of  making  use  of  the  as- 
sets of  the  SSC.  I  just  want  to  make 
clear  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  recommenda- 
tions would  concern  making  the  most 
out  of  the  Federal  investment  while 
still  entirely  closing  down  the  SSC 
site.  Under  this  amendment,  the  site 
could  not  be  mothballed  or  kept  warm. 
It  must  be  entirely  closed  down  and  the 
Federal  presence  entirely  withdrawn. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. Making  it  clear  that  this  project 
is  absolutely  shut  down  is  important 
not  just  for  financial  reasons  but  for 


plotting  the  future  of  high-energy 
physics.  We  cannot  have  scientists  as- 
suming that  this  project  still  has  life 
in  it.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
only  work  that  can  still  be  done  on  the 
site  would  be  work  required  to  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  end  its 
presence  there  as  inexpensively  and  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  One  final  question. 
The  amendment  gives  the  Secretary 
authority  regarding  severance  pay,  re- 
location costs,  and  contracting  for  ad- 
vice on  the  future  of  this  project.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  language  is 
entirely  permissive.  It  does  not  require 
the  Secretary  to  do  anything.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  That  is  important, 
because  planning  in  high-energy  phys- 
ics has  generally  been  done  by  vol- 
untary advisory  groups,  not  by  con- 
tractors. I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  work  with  us  and  for  represent- 
ing the  position  of  the  House  forcefully 
and  forthrightly  in  last  week's  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Coppersmith]. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  regretful  but 
continued  opposition  to  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2445.  While  I  take  pride 
that  the  conference  committee  finally 
agreed  to  uphold  this  body's  strong  po- 
sition that  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue funding  for  the  superconducting 
super  collider.  I  am  dismayed  by  the 
fact  that  after  the  conference  report 
was  recommitted,  the  committee  did 
not  address  the  more  fundamental  in- 
stitutional problem. 

From  a  budgetary  standpoint,  this 
bill  illustrates  a  disturbing  tendency  of 
conferees  to  agree  to  the  higher  level 
of  spending  rather  than  agree  to  one 
body's  lower  funding,  or  even  to  com- 
promise in  the  middle. 

I  particularly  object  to  the  funding 
in  this  bill  for  the  unnecessary,  expen- 
sive, and  dangerous  advanced  liquid 
metal  reactor  [ALMR],  which  this  body 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  terminate 
during  original  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  Despite  that  272-to-146 
vote,  and  significant  support  in  the 
other  body  for  terminating  this  pro- 
gram completely,  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  provided  $147  million  for  the 
ALMR  program,  far  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration requested,  and  $14  million 
more  than  the  program  received  last 
year. 

The  conference  committee  first 
agreed  to  the  higher  spending  number, 
usually  the  number  of  the  other  body, 
in  11  out  of  14  items  in  disagreement  on 
Department  of  Energy  civilian  pro- 
grams. This  conferencing  up  resulted  in 
the    final    bill    having    more    spending 
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than  the  original  versions  passed  by  ei- 
ther body.  Now.  excluding  the  SSC,  the 
conference  agreement  still  contains 
the  higher  number  for  10  of  those  14 
items  in  disagreement. 

This  conferencing  up  undermines  se- 
rious deficit  reduction  efforts,  and  I 
want  to  add  further  that  the  vote  to 
terminate  the  SSC  will  make  sense 
only  if  we  insist  on  similar  efforts  on 
other  projects  that  no  longer  measure 
up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  propose  to  bat- 
tle today  on  this  issue.  I  understand 
that  only  one  upheaval  per  bill  is  cus- 
tomary, and  the  SSC  took  that  oppor- 
tunity here.  Also,  the  distinguished 
chairman,  as  well  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, of  the  subcommittee  certainly 
have  suffered  enough  for  this  year. 

However,  we  will  have  other  opportu- 
nities to  insist  on  the  position  of  this 
house,  and  to  apply  the  same  sort  of 
budget  discipline  that  we  brought  to 
the  SSC,  to  other  programs— as  we 
must  do  if  we  are  Serious  about  bring- 
ing the  deficit  under  control. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  MooRHEAD]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2445.  I  would  like  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  one  of  the  projects  funded  by 
this  bill,  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Advanced  Liquid  Metal  Reactor  and 
Actinide  Recycle  R&D  Program. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  in  desperate  need  of  tech- 
nology which  is  capable  of  burning  or 
reducing  nuclear  waste  and  disposing 
of  Plutonium  from  our  weapons  stock- 
pile. 

D  1330 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  stud- 
ied actinide  recycle  and  advanced  liq- 
uid metal  rector  technology  as  tech- 
nology which  might  meet  both  of  these 
goals  in  addition  to  having  the  capabil- 
ity of  producing  both  tritium  and  elec- 
tricity. 

I  know  that  there  is  some  con- 
troversy over  this  particular  program. 
But  without  this  funding,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  in  its  search  for  tech- 
nology to  produce  tritium,  dispose  of 
Plutonium,  and  address  the  nuclear 
waste  issue,  would  be  unable  to  even 
think  about  advanced  liquid  metal  re- 
actor technology,  no  matter  how  prom- 
ising it  might  be.  I  believe  that  this  is 
wrong. 

Without  some  sort  of  prospective  pro- 
gram to  address  the  nuclear  waste 
problem,  I  believe  we  will  close  out  the 
nuclear  option,  which,  incidentally, 
supplies  about  15  percent  to  17  percent 
of  all  of  our  electricity  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
should  pass  this  bill,  this  conference 
report,  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shuster]. 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
our  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  Development  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  conference  report. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  address  provisions  in 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2445.  the  En- 
ergy and  Water  Development  Appropriations 
Act  lor  fiscal  year  1994.  I  particularly  want  to 
express  strong  support  for  vanous  water  re- 
sources projects  and  programs  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  funded  throughout  the  bill. 

First,  let  me  commend  the  conferees  for 
their  eflorts.  From  the  beginning,  they  have 
cooperated  with  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  the  House's  authonzing 
committee  for  corps'  water  resources  pro- 
grams. I  especially  want  to  thank  members  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  They 
have  worked  closely  with  me  and  others  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  to  include  fund- 
ing to  address  not  only  the  Nation's  water  in- 
frastructure needs  but  those  m  Pennsylvania, 
as  well. 

The  conference  report  includes  $10  million 
for  a  critically  needed  environmental  infrastruc- 
ture and  resource  development  program  for 
south  central  Pennsylvania.  The  proiect.  au- 
thorized in  section  313  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1992,  would  help 
the  corps  meet  various  environmental  and 
economic  needs  of  rural  communities.  As  one 
of  the  provision's  primary  drafters,  I  can  as- 
sure Members  that  our  intent  was  for  the 
corps  to  accelerate  normal  procedures  to  get 
to  actual  construction  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  conference  agreement  is  consistent 
with  our  intent  regarding  the  Section  313  Pro- 
gram. It  IS  also  consistent  with  language  from 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  report  on 
H.R.  2445  describing  how  funds  should  be 
spent. 

While  It  provides  only  S10  million  of  the  Si  7 
million  authonzed,  it  will  help  to  gel  the  corps 
moving  in  the  right  direction — beyond  prelimi- 
nary study  and  planning  and  swittly  into 
project  construction  and  implementation.  This 
IS  not  merely  study  money,  it  is  money  to  get 
various  projects  up  and  running.  While  SIO 
million  IS  less  than  I  had  hoped  for.  S5  million 
for  each  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Ohio 
River  watersheds  will  be  helpful  in  meeting  the 
region's  enormous  needs. 

It  IS  important  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
conferees  specifically  rejected  the  Senate's 
approach  to  funding  and  implementation  of  the 
south  central  Pennsylvania  program.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  had  provided  only  S700,0OO— barely 
enough  to  get  the  program  moving  beyond  the 
conceptual  stage  and  certainly  not  enough  to 
get  it  moving  quickly  towards  construction. 
The  conferees,  however,  adopted  the  House's 
approach  of  providing  a  significant  amount  of 
funds  from  the  construction  general  account  to 
move  the  program  into  construction  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  Therefore,  the  intent  is  clear:  This 
program  is  not  to  be  constrained  by  drawn- 
outstudies  or  lengthy  preconstruction  delays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
thank  Congressman  John  Murtha  for  the  in- 
valuable role  he  has  played  in  both  authorizing 
and  appropriating  funds  for  the  south  central 
Pennsylvania  program.  We  worked  together 
on  the  provision  In  the  1 992  act  and  again  the 


dratting  of  funding  provisions  in  this  legislation. 
I  appreciate  his  leadership  and  help. 

I  also  appreciate  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's willingness  to  address  other  water  re- 
sources issues  in  south  central  Pennsylvania. 
For  example,  the  conference  report  provides 
5400,000  for  a  watershed  reclamation  and 
wetlands  pilot  project  for  the  broad  top  region. 
Also,  It  appropriates  S450.000  for  the  corps  to 
initiate  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Juniata 
River  corridor,  including  a  reevaluation  of  the 
flood  control  needs  of  Tyrone,  PA. 

To  avoid  any  possible  confusion,  I  should 
also  clarify  our  intent  regarding  the  Juniata 
River  basin  study.  The  Senate  bill  included 
only  5250,000— rather  than  5450,000  as  in  the 
House  bill— and  limited  the  scope  of  the  study 
to  just  the  Tyrone  component.  The  conference 
agreement,  adopting  the  House's  approach, 
provides  5450.000  for  the  Juniata  River  basin, 
including  the  Tyrone  component. 

Thank  you.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  opportunity 
to  clarify  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  con- 
ference report.  I  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
conferees,  not  only  as  it  pertains  to  Penn- 
sylvania but  also  to  the  entire  Nation's  water 
resources  and  environmental  infrastructure. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
pliment the  conferees  in  general  for 
their  work,  but  this  Member  strongly 
objects  to  the  $640  million  appropriated 
in  this  conference  report  to  shut  down 
thesuperconducting  super  collider 
[SSC].  That  is  largely  a  waste  of  tax- 
payer funds  since  it  is  clearly  excessive 
for  legitimate  shutdown  costs.  The  in- 
clusion of  these  funds  in  the  conference 
report  is  just  one  more  effort  to  keep 
the  SSC  alive. 

According  to  Secretary  of  Energy 
OLeary,  the  cost  of  shutting  down  the 
SSC  project  was  estimated  at  over  $1 
billion.  The  administration  would  work 
with  the  State  of  Texas  to  find  jobs  for 
the  2,000  people  who  work  on  the 
project  near  Dallas,  she  also  said.  The 
Secretary  further  commented  that  ad- 
ditional Federal  funds  may  be  nec- 
essary to  help  Texas  cope  with  the  SSC 
loss. 

This  Member  takes  very  strong  ex- 
ception to  the  Department  of  Energy's 
estimate  that  it  could  take  as  much  as 
$1  billion  to  terminate  the  SSC  over  2 
years.  For  that  matter  $640  million  is 
too  much.  Both  amounts  are  out- 
rageously excessive.  Just  as  the  esti- 
mated construction  cost  continued  to 
escalate,  now  it  appears  that  costs  as- 
sociated with  stopping  this  project  are 
heading  in  the  same  direction.  No  mat- 
ter what  Secretarry  O'Leary  said,  the 
$640  million  should  be  the  only  funds 
made  available  to  shut  down  the  SSC 
project,  and  again  even  that  amount  is 
grossly  excessive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  be  easier 
to  drive  a  wooden  stake  through  the 
heart  of  a  vampire  than  to  kill  the 
SSC.  This  Member  fears  that  SSC  sup- 
porters in  the  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  seek  these  excessive 
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funding  levels  in  the  hopes  of  reversing 
the  clear  congressional  mandate  to  end 
the  SSC  project  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Cr.^po]. 

Mr.  CRAPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise 
in  support  of  this  conference  commit- 
tee report. 

I  wanted  to  respond  to  some  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  about 
the  advanced  liquid  metal  reactor,  or 
the  IFR  technology,  because  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  is  included  in  this  bill. 
Its  opponents  have  pointed  out,  or  have 
argued  that  it  is  not  economically  via- 
ble, and  that  it  is  not  needed  tech- 
nology, that  it  is  wasteful.  But  the  op- 
posite is  true. 

Several  years  ago  the  U.S.  Congress 
asked  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  study  all  of  the  nuclear 
technology  that  is  available  to  us 
today  and  to  tell  this  Congress  which 
of  those  options  were  the  ones  that  it 
should  pursue.  And  for  long-term  re- 
search needs  that  report  said  that  the 
committee  believes  that  the  LMR 
should  have  the  highest  priority  for 
long-term  nuclear  technology  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Congress  we  have 
faced  many  times  the  need  to  focus 
America's  efforts  on  maintaining  its 
leading  edge  in  research  and  develop- 
ment in  many  areas  of  science  through- 
out the  world.  Nuclear  research  is  one 
of  those  key  areas  that  we  must  not 
forget.  And  if  we  do  not  support  and 
continue  to  support  the  integral  fast 
reactor  and  liquid  metal  reactor  re- 
search. America  will  slip  that  much 
further  behind  in  this  needed  area  of 
technology. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  that  have  been 
stated  in  past  debates,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
head]  stated  today,  we  must  keep  our 
competitive  edge  in  the  nuclear  arena, 
and  we  must  recognize  that  the  inte- 
gral fast  reactor  is  the  best  source  for 
our  long-term  nuclear  options. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  respectful  opposition  to  the 
conference  report.  I  am  opposed  not  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  the  chairman,  the 
subcommittee  chairman  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  but  because  of 
the  fundamental  decision  embedded  in 
the  conference  report  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  turn  its  back  on 
basic  research  at  the  highest  level,  spe- 
cifically with  regard  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  SSC. 

President  Lincoln  at  the  end  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  or  right  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  gave  a  famous  speech  which  he 
concluded  by  saying,  "With  charity  to- 
ward all,  with  malice  toward  none."  He 
said  that  in  victory.  I  would  like  to 
paraphrase  President  Lincoln  in  defeat. 


I  think  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  be 
magnanimous  in  defeat  than  it  is  vic- 
tory, and  I  certainly  have  no  disrespect 
or  malice  toward  any  of  the  opponents 
of  the  SSC.  I  believe  they  have  acted  in 
what  they  think  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  their  constituency  and  the  national 
good. 

But  I  think  they  are  mistaken,  be- 
cause the  super  collider's  termination 
marks  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's 
history  that  as  a  nation  we  have  turned 
our  back  on  the  ability  to  expand  the 
'frontiers  of  basic  knowledge.  The  con- 
sequences of  that  are  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined, but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  those  consequences  will  be 
negative  and  not  positive. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  only  institution  in  this  Na- 
tion that  can  finance  basic  science  at 
the  highest  levels.  The  cost  is  signifi- 
cant. The  latest  official  cost  estimate 
for  the  SSC  was  $8.2  billion.  That  is  a 
lot  of  money.  But  we  needed  that  to  go, 
as  they  say  on  "Star  Trek,"  where  no 
man  has  gone  before.  Simply  put,  it  is 
more  expensive  to  do  cutting  edge, 
world-class  science  than  it  is  to  do 
backyard  science,  so  to  speak. 

The  SSC  is  20  percent  complete,  and 
in  spite  of  all  of  the  hyperbole,  the  SSC 
is  approximately  6  percent  under  budg- 
et of  money  expended  as  opposed  to 
money  that  should  have  been  expended 
for  work  completed. 

It  is  very  important  to  remember 
that  the  size  and  the  cost  of  the  SSC 
were  not  pulled  out  of  a  hat.  It  was  a 
conscientious  decision  by  the  scientific 
community  to  expand  the  energy  level 
of  particle  accelerators  by  an  order  of 
magnitude  20  times  more  powerful  than 
the  most  powerful  accelerator  now  in 
use,  which  is  the  Tevetron  Fermi  Lab, 
which  has  an  energy  level  of  1  trillion 
electron  volts.  The  SSC,  if  completed, 
would  have  been  20  trillion  electron 
volts,  20  times  more  powerful.  It  was 
designed  to  be  that  large  and  that  pow- 
erfulbecause  the  scientists  calculated 
that  was  what  was  needed  to  finally 
get  to  the  basic  question  of  how  the 
universe  was  created  and  what  the  ulti- 
mate building  blocks  of  matter  are. 
They  estimated  that  the  energy  level 
necessary  for  experimental  purposes 
was  somewhere  between  15  trillion  and 
20  trillion  electron  volts. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  BoEHLERT] 
when  he  said  that  termination  of  the 
SSC  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  is  backing  away  from  basic 
science.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there 
has  been  a  science  brain  drain  in  this 
country  for  the  last  15  years  as  high- 
energy  physicists  have  gone  to  Europe. 
We  had  reversed  that  with  the  building 
of  the  SSC.  We  are  not  going  to  see 
that  brain  drain  started  again,  and  the 
best  high-energy  physicists  are  going 
to  go  to  Europe,  because  that  is  where 
the  best  science  is  being  done.  The  Jap- 
anese  will   almost   certainly   help  the 


Europeans  at  the  CERN  facility  in 
Switzerland.  They  are  not  going  to 
come  here.  If  Albert  Einstein  was  alive 
and  looking  for  a  place  to  do  science 
today,  he  would  not  come  to  the  United 
States,  like  he  did  in  the  1930's.  He 
would  go  to  Europe,  to  Switzerland. 

So  termination  of  the  SSC  does  rep- 
resent a  fundamental  decision  on  be- 
half of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
turn  our  back  on  maintaining  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  the  world  leader  is  basic 
research. 

The  latest  cost  numbers  that  are  ac- 
tually coming  in,  in  the  last  few 
months  show  clearly  that  the  project  is 
moving  ahead.  Tunneling  done  to  date 
is  somewhere  between  30  and  40  percent 
under  budget,  and  we  would  have  rec- 
ognized significant  savings  in  this  area 
in  the  next  year  had  we  continued  the 
project. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  defeat  this  conference 
report.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  I  would 
hopethat  the  President  would  veto  the 
bill  and  send  it  back  with  instructions 
to  include  funding: 

I  include  for  the  Record  my  letter  to 
President  Clinton  asking  him  to  do 
just  that: 

HoLSE  OF  Representatives, 
Wasfitngton.  DC.  October  22.  1993. 
Hon.  WiLLiA.M  J.  Clinton. 
Preaident    of    the    United    States.    The    White 
House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  ask 
you  to  veto  H.R.  2445.  the  FY94  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations  bill,  when  it  comes  to 
you  for  your  signature. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  appropriates  $640 
million  for  termination  of  the  Superconduct- 
ing Super  Collider  (SSC).  I  do  not  believe 
that  stopping  the  SSC  at  this  time  is  wise. 
We  have  already  invested  over  $2  billion  in 
this  project  to  bring  it  to  20  percent  comple- 
tio^i.  Thousands  of  people  have  invested  their 
careers  in  this  project  and  moved  themselves 
and  their  families  from  across  the  Nation 
and  around  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings,  land,  and  peo- 
ple, the  long-term  scientific  benefits  of  the 
SSC  provide  a  compelling  argument  for  sav- 
ing the  SSC.  At  a  time  when  the  world  looks 
to  the  United  States  for  leadership,  we  can- 
not afford  to  •cut-and-run"  on  our  truly  pio- 
neering endeavors  in  science. 

The  fate  of  the  SSC.  the  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated employees,  and  indeed  the  future  of 
high  energy  physics  research  rests  in  your 
hands.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  veto  the  FY94 
Energy  and  Water  Appropriations  bill,  and 
send  it  back  with  instructions  to  restore 
funding  for  building  the  SCC.  not  terminat- 
ing it. 

Sincerely. 

Joe  Barton. 
.Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  discussion  has  been  made  here 
today  that  the  $640  million  provided  in 
this  bill  for  termination  is  too  much.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  can  say  it  is  too 
much  or  too  little. 

Secretary  O'Leary  sent  our  chairman 
a  letter  this  morning  saying  that  she 
was  examining  this.  Under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  next  amendment  that  we 
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are  going  to  be  considering,  the  Sec- 
retary does  have  to  make  an  estimate 
back  to  us.  She  has  to  report  back  to 
us  on  what  those  costs  are.  We  do  not 
know.  There  are  a  lot  of  contracts  that 
have  been  let,  but  as  of  this  date  no 
one  can  say  just  how  much  those  con- 
tracts are  going  to  cost  to  terminate. 
D  1340 
So  whether  it  is  $640  million,  too  lit- 
tle or  too  much,  is  all  conjecture.  We 
do  not  know  at  this  point.  The  commit- 
tee did  feel  it  was  going  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money  and  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
lose  a  lot  of  money  on  this  project  be- 
cause of  the  termination.  We  know  it  is 
going  to  cost  a  considerable  amount  of 
money. 

The  committee  did  say  that  the  $640 
million,  said  very  carefully,  it  cannot 
be  spent  for  anything  except  for  termi- 
nation costs  and  costs  associated  with 
the  restoration  of  the  site  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  little  bit  like 
taking  a  swipe  when  we  say  that  that 
is  too  much  money;  no  one  knows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  urging  each  Member  to  please 
support  this  conference  and  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement.  This  has  been  a 
most  difficult  conference  and  one  that 
is  most  unusual.  Each  of  the  two 
Houses  were  voting  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  with  the  final  vote  being  so 
different.  It  has  made  it  very  difficult. 
But  the  Senate  has  receded  to  the 
House's  position,  and  we  would  appre- 
ciate now  the  House  voting  for  this 
conference  reixjrt  and  the  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  energy 
and  water  development  appropriations,  and  m 
particular  support  of  the  Advanced  Liquid 
Metal  Reactor  Program. 

The  ALMR  system  is  an  advanced  reactor 
power  plant  and  fuel  cycle  concept  being  loint- 
ly  developed  by  U.S.  industry  and  the  national 
laboratories  under  DOE  sponsorship.  We  m 
Congress  have  supported  this  ALMR  develop- 
ment for  the  past  several  years.  This  important 
cost-shared  R&D  program  is  also  supported 
by  utilities,  industry,  and  foreign  countnes  with 
great  potential  for  commercialization  after 
2010. 

Mr.  Speaker,  countries  around  the  world 
recognize  the  important  role  nuclear  power 
must  play  in  the  production  of  clean,  safe,  ec- 
onomical, and  abundant  electncity.  Global 
markets  for  United  States  industry  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  countnes  such  as  Japan,  Tai- 
wan, Korea,  and  Indonesia.  These  countries 
continue  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  lead- 
ership in  nuclear  power  technology.  The  nu- 
clear power  plant  market  potential  m  the  Pa- 
cific rim  nations  dunng  the  next  15  years  is 
estimated  to  be  over  Si  75  billion.  This  rep- 
resents well  over  100.0OO  U.S.  |Obs. 

Abandonment  of  advanced  nuclear  research 
by  the  United  States  would  send  a  frightening 
message  to  the  rest  of  the  world — that  this 


Nation  does  not  have  the  foresight  to  prepare 
for  the  energy  problems  of  the  future,  and  that 
we  are  content  to  rely  on  increasingly  scarce 
resources  and  will  continue  to  ignore  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  nuclear  energy. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Advanced  Liquid  Metal  Re- 
actor Program  has  the  potential  to  meet  our 
Nations  long-term  energy  needs.  In  addition, 
the  ALMR  will  address  the  spent  fuel  chal- 
lenges of  the  lightwater  reactor  industry,  pro- 
vide a  path  for  conversion  of  weapons  Pluto- 
nium to  useful  energy,  and  strengthen  the 
U.S.  technical  and  economic  world  leadership. 
A  strong  US.  nuclear  industry  can  and  must 
be  a  ma|Or  contnbutor  to  the  worlds  need  for 
clean,  safe,  and  low-cost  electricity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  funding  for 
the  Advanced  Liquid  Metal  Reactor  Program 
and  to  pass  the  conference  report  on  energy 
and  water  development. 

Mr.  SLATTERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  first  of 
all  like  to  thank  Chairman  Bevill,  and  also  the 
ranking  member,  Mr.  Myers,  for  their  hard 
work  on  this  important  bill,  and  for  their  fair- 
ness in  dealing  with  us  on  the  issue  of  the 
superconducting  super  collider  [SSC]. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  2445.  the  fiscal  year 
1994  energy  and  water  appropnations  bill  con- 
ference report,  is  a  very  significant  event  for 
Congress,  this  House,  and  the  American  tax- 
payers. This  bill  contains  very  clear  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  termination  of  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  Termination  of  this 
project  will  save  taxpayers  as  much  as  S10 
billion  over  the  next  decade 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  and  thank  all 
of  the  Members,  present  and  past,  who 
worked  on  the  effort  to  terminate  the  SSC.  I 
would  especially  like  to  thank  Dennis  Eckart. 
who  was  a  champion  of  this  effort  before  he 
left  Congress  last  year.  Also.  Howard  Wolpe  is 
another  Member  who  worked  hard  to  expose 
the  problems  of  the  SSC.  And  finally  I  would 
like  to  thank  Sherry  Boehlert.  who  has  been 
my  tireless  partner  in  working  to  kill  the  super 
collider. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  termination  of 
the  SSC  IS  not  an  action  against  science.  I 
strongly  support  scientific  and  technological 
research,  and  have  been  concerned  that  going 
forward  with  the  super  collider  would  have 
squeezed  out  smaller,  but  vital,  research 
projects  I  did  not  argue  that  the  SSC  was  a 
pork-barrel  project.  I  have  argued,  however, 
that  while  the  SSC  may  be  interesting  science. 
It  IS  not  pnonty  science,  and  the  project  has 
had  too  many  problems  and  has  grown  too 
expensive  to  be  justified  at  this  time  of  large 
budget  deficits  and  a  crippling  national  debt. 

The  SSC  IS  not  being  canceled  due  to  a 
whim  of  the  House,  due  to  antiscience  senti- 
ments, or  due  to  anti-Texas  sentiments.  This 
was  a  well-reasoned  decision.  The  Members 
of  the  House  weighed  carefully  the  pro's  and 
con's  of  the  SSC  and  concluded  that  the  SSC 
no  longer  met  the  terms  that  had  been  out- 
lined when  we  first  agreed  to  build  it. 

Unfortunately,  nothing  about  the  super 
collider  turned  out  as  advertised.  The  cost 
rose  from  an  original  estimate  of  only  S4.4  bil- 
lion to  recent  projections  of  Si 3  billion,  or  tri- 
ple the  cost.  Numerous  studies  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  [GAO]  and  the  Department 
of  Energy's  own  inspector  general  found  that 
the  SSC  was  overbudget.  behind  schedule. 


and  that  many  expenditures  were  unreason- 
able because  they  were  unnecessary,  exces- 
sive, or  represented  uncontrolled  cost  growth. 
Government  investigators  also  reported  that 
employees  at  the  SSC  laboratory  obstructed 
audits,  tried  to  disguise  expenditures  by  shift- 
ing them  to  different  accounts,  arbitrarily 
marked  documents  as  classified,  and  wasted 
taxpayer  funds  on  unauthorized  expenditures 
such  as  large  quantities  of  liquor,  expensive 
receptions  and  hospitality  meetings,  and  ex- 
travagant holiday  parties. 

And  even  in  its  most  recent  testimony.  GAO 
noted  that  the  SSCs  contractor.  Universities 
Research  Association  [URA],  still  had  not  im- 
plemented the  cost  and  schedule  control  sys- 
tem required  by  their  contract,  making  it  im- 
possible to  accurately  track  the  expenditure  of 
funds.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  an- 
nounced her  intention  earlier  this  year  to  fire 
URA  as  the  contractor  for  the  construction  of 
the  super  collider. 

Other  agencies  and  experts  came  out 
against  the  SSC.  Many  scientists  argued  that 
the  project  focused  too  much  funding  on  a 
small  subfield  of  physics,  and  that  it  would 
have  drained  funds  from  other  important  fields. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  [CBO]  re- 
ported that  the  SSC  would  not  provide  the  re- 
search and  training  opportunities  necessary  to 
justify  a  project  of  its  size.  CBO  also  con- 
cluded that  the  super  collider  was  consuming 
a  disproportionate  share  of  U.S.  science  re- 
sources, and  that  it  was  an  investment  that 
would  not  provide  society  with  a  good  rate  of 
return. 

Early  backers  of  the  SSC.  including  Presi- 
dents Reagan  and  Bush,  Energy  Secretary 
Watkins.  and  key  scientists  such  as  project  di- 
rector Roy  Schwitters  were  unable  to  per- 
suade foreign  governments  to  make  the  con- 
tributions that  had  been  promised  to  offset 
U.S.  expenditures.  Legislators  were  told  origi- 
nally that  the  Federal  Government  would  only 
have  to  fund  two-thirds  of  the  construction 
costs.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  later  promised 
to  obtain  Si. 7  billion  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. However,  earlier  this  year  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  downgraded  that  commitment 
to  only  S400  million. 

Last  year  during  House  debate,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
SSC.  argued  that  we  could  not  afford  to  build 
a  project  of  this  magnitude  on  our  own.  He 
sponsored  an  amendment  stating  that  no  fur- 
ther Federal  dollars  should  be  spent  on  the 
SSC  if  we  did  not  obtain  S650  million  in  for- 
eign contributions  by  Apnl  1993.  We  have  re- 
ceived only  10  percent  of  that  amount.  Even 
President  Bush,  a  Texan,  was  unsuccessful  in 
convincing  the  Japanese  of  the  ments  of  the 
project,  further  undermining  congressional 
confidence 

As  the  evidence  of  serious  problems  with 
the  project  continued  to  increase,  political  sup- 
port for  the  SSC  shrank.  Two  years  ago  fund- 
ing for  the  SSC  was  approved  in  the  House  by 
a  margin  of  86  votes.  Last  year  the  House 
voted  by  a  margin  of  51  votes  to  reject  further 
funding  of  the  super  collider.  And  finally  last 
week  the  House  voted  282  to  143— an  over- 
whelming margin  of  139  votes — to  terminate 
the  project. 

Again,  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives decided  to  terminate  the  super 
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collider,  not  because  they  are  opposed  to 
science,  but  because  of  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems that  plagued  this  project  in  particular.  It 
became  too  difficult  to  go  home  to  constituents 
demanding  spending  cuts  and  explain  why  the 
Government  was  continuing  to  fund  the  costly 
super  collider.  We  simply  cannot  justify  spend- 
ing SI  3  billion  on  a  project  with  such  narrow 
benefits,  such  a  dismal  management  record, 
and  without  international  cooperation.  It  was 
poor  implementation  and  management,  not  a 
poor  scientific  idea,  that  lead  to  this  outcome. 

I  understand  the  sorrow  of  those  who 
worked  on  this  project,  and  who  may  now  lose 
their  jobs.  Many  residents  of  my  State  have 
lost  their  jobs  in  recent  years  due  to  causes 
ranging  from  defense  cutbacks  at  the  Kansas 
Army  ammunition  plant  in  Parsons,  downsizing 
of  the  aviation  and  aeronautics  industries  in 
Wichita,  and  a  faltering  economy  m  general.  I 
certainly  hope  we  can  turn  this  situation 
around.  I  hope  the  Federal  Government  will 
help  create  cost-effective,  high-technology 
manufacturing  jobs  for  the  future.  But  the  SSC 
cost  us  approximately  S80.000  per  job  cre- 
ated, with  no  product  generated.  I  have  ar- 
gued that  to  get  our  debt  under  control,  we 
need  to  make  tough  choices  and  cut  spend- 
ing. This  was  a  tough  choice,  but  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  fund  every  big- 
ticket  project  that  comes  along. 

I  think  the  American  people  understand  this, 
and  respect  Congress  for  the  tough  decision  it 
has  made.  The  House  stood  behind  its  vote 
and  changed  a  process  in  need  of  reform.  I 
hope  that  in  the  future,  spending  cuts  can  be 
accomplished  more  readily,  because  I  realize 
that  killing  the  SSC  is  only  a  small  drop  m  the 
bucket.  But  I  will  end  my  statement  as  I  began 
It  by  stating  that  this  bill  signifies  an  important 
landmark  in  the  effort  to  control  Federal 
spending.  Passage  of  this  conference  report 
sends  a  critical  signal  to  taxpayers  that  Con- 
gress hears  their  message  and  has  the  back- 
bone to  stand  up  and  make  the  tough  choices. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Without  objection,  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  332.  nays  81. 
not  voting  20,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Andrews  (MEi 

Andrews  (NJl 

Andrews  (TX> 

.Applegate 

Bacchus  (FLi 

Bachus  i.-^Li 

Baesler 

Baker  (CA) 

Ballenger 

Barca 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  iNEi 

Barrett  iWI) 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

BUbray 

Bilirakis 

Bishop 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Browder 

Brown  (FLi 

Brown  lOHi 

Bryant 

Banning 

Byrne 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Canady 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Carr 

Castle 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clinger 

Clyburn 

Coleman 

Collins  iILi 

Collins  iMIi 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crapo 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Durbin 

Edwards  iC.M 

Edwards  (TXl 

Emerson 

English  lAZi 

English  (OKI 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Farr 

Fa  we  11 

Fazio 

Fields  I  LA  I 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 
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YEAS— 332 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  iTN'i 

Fowler 

Frank  (M.\> 

Franks  iNJi 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Good  ling 

Gordon 

Grams 

Grandy 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilhard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jefferson 

Johnson  iCTi 

Johnson  iG.^i 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Kyi, 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRoeco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CM 

Lewis  iGAl 

Lightfoot 

Llnder 

Lipinskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Machtley 

Mann 

Manlon 

Markey 


Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McHale 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CAi 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

.Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  (MAl 

Neal  iNC» 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJi 

Pelosi 

Peterson  (FL) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Port  man 

Poshard 

Pryce  lOHl 

QuiUen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-AUard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Shaw 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 


Slaughter 

Smith  iNJi 

Smith  lOR) 

Snowe 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MSi 

Tejeda 


A  Hard 

Archer 

.Armey 

Baker  (LAi 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Burton 

Buyer 

Camp 

Coble 

Collins  iGAi 

Combest 

Condlt 

Coppersmith 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Ewing 

Fields  iTXi 

Franks  iCTi 

Frost 

Gekas 

Goss 

Green 


.Abercrombie 

Berman 

Blackwell 

Brooks 

Brown  iCAl 

DeLay 

Dornan 


Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WYi 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Velazquez 

Vento 

V'isclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walsh 

NAYS— 81 

Hall  iTXi 
Hancock 
HeOey 
Hoke 
Holden 
.Hunter 
Inglis 
Inhofe 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  E.  B 
Johnson.  Sam 
Klink 
Klug 

Lewis  iFLi 
Maloney 
ManzuUo 
Margolies- 
Mezvinsk 
McCollum 
McHugh 
.McMillan 
Mica 

.Miller  iFLi 
.Minge 
Nadler 
.Vussle 
Orton 
Oxley 


NOT  VOTING— 20 

Engel 

Gephardt 

Greenwood 

Horn 

Kennedy 

Lowey 

Porter 


Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  ( AK ) 

Young (FLi 

Zimmer 


Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Penny 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Ponjbo 

Ramstad 

Roberts 

Roth 

Royce 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shays 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Surk 

Stearns 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Taylor  iNC) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Walker 

Zehff 


Price  iNCj 

Ridge 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Smith  iIAi 

Wilson 


D  1403 


Mrs.  MALONEY,  Ms.  EDDIE  BER- 
NICE  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  and  Messrs. 
NADLER,  HALL  of  Texas,  and  STEN- 
HOLM changed  their  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  GRAMS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  inad- 
vertently missed  rollcall  vote  526.  Had 
I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  526  I  was  recorded  as  voting 
"nay."  I  would  like  the  Record  to  re- 
flect my  intention  was  to  vote  "aye." 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  today,  October  26, 
1993,  the  amendments  in  disagreement 
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and  the  motions  printed  in  the  joint 
statement  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference to  dispose  of  the  amendments 
in  disagreement  are  considered  as  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  page  2.  strike  out 
all  after  line  20  over  to  and  includinjf 
•  $500,000"  in  line  6  on  pafre  4  and  insert: 

Central  Basin  Groundwater  Project.  Cali- 
fornia, $750,000: 

McCook  and  Thornton  Reservoirs.  Illinois. 
S5.500.000: 

Indianapolis.  White  River.  Central  Water- 
front. Indiana.  $900,000; 

Little  Calumet  River  Basin  (Cady  Marsh 
Ditch).  Indiana.  $310,000: 

Ohio  River  Shoreline  Flood  Protection.  In- 
diana. S400.000: 

Hazard.  Kentucky.  $250,000: 

Brockton.  Massachusetts.  $350,000: 

Passaic  River  Mainstem.  New  Jersey. 
$10,000,000: 

Pocotaligo  River  and  Swamp.  South  Caro- 
lina. $400,000: 

Jennmgs  Randolph  Lake.  West  Virginia. 
$400,000: 

Monongahela  River  Comprehensive.  West 
Virginia.  $600,000:  and 

West  Virginia  Comprehensive.  West  Vir- 
ginia. $500,000: 

Provided.  That  notwithstanding  ongoing 
studies  using  previously  appropriated  funds, 
and  using  $2,500,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
conduct  hydraulic  modeling,  foundations 
analysis  and  related  design,  and  mapping  ef- 
forts in  continuing  preconstruction  engineer- 
ing and  design  for  the  additional  lock  at 
Kentucky  Dam.  Kentucky  project,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Kentucky  Lock  Addition  Fea- 
sibility Report  approved  by  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  June  1.  1992:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  directed  to  use  $250,000  of  available  funds 
to  complete  a  detailed  project  report,  and 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  permanent 
shore  erosion  protection  project  at  Geneva 
State  Park.  Ashtabula  County.  Ohio:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  directed  to  use  $400,000  appropriated  herein 
to  continue  preconstruction  engineermg  and 
design,  including  preparation  of  the  special 
design  report,  initiation  of  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  document  preparation, 
and  initiation  of  hydraulic  model  studies  for 
the  Kaumalapau  Harbor  navigation  study. 
Lanai.  Hawaii:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to  limit 
the  Columbia  River  Navigation  Channel.  Or- 
egon and  Washington  feasibility  study  to  in- 
vestigation of  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
a  navigation  channel  not  to  exceed  43-feet  in 
depth  from  the  Columbia  River  entrance  to 
Port  of  Portland  Port  of  Vancouver  and  to 
modify  the  Initial  Project  Management  Plan 
accordingly:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  use  $400,000  of 
funds  appropriated  herein  to  initiate  a  recon- 
naissance study,  including  economic  and  en- 
vironmental studies,  for  the  Pocataligo 
River  and  Swamp.  South  Carolina:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  use  $90,000  of  funds  appropriated 
herein  to  complete  the  reconnaissance  study 
of  the  Black  Fox  and  Oakland  Spring  wet- 


land area  m  Murfreesboro.  Tennessee:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  directed  to  utilize  $200,000  of  available 
funds  to  initiate  the  planning  and  design  of 
remedial  measures  to  restore  the  environ- 
mental integrity  and  recreational  boating 
facilities  at  Old  Hickory  Lake,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Drakes  Creek  Park,  in  accordance  with 
the  reconnaissance  study  findings  dated  Sep- 
tember. 1993:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  utilize  $4,460,000 
of  available  funds  to  complete  preconstruc- 
tion. engineering  and  design  for  the  Ste. 
Genevieve.  Missouri  flood  control  project  au- 
thorized by  section  401(a)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986  (100  stat. 
4118)  so  that  the  project  will  be  ready  for 
construction  by  October  1.  1994:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  all  plans,  specifications  and  design 
documents  shall  be  concurrently  previewed 
in  order  to  expedite  the  project:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
utilize  $2,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  herein 
to  engineer  and  design  the  Virginia  Beach 
Erosion  Control  and  Hurricane  Protection. 
Virginia  project,  including  storm  water  col- 
lection and  discharge,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 102(cc)  of  Public  Law  102-580 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  BEVILL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert: 

Central  Basin  Groundwater  Project.  Cali- 
fornia. $750,000; 

Los  Angeles  County  Water  Conservation. 
California.  $100,000: 

Los  Angeles  River  Watercourse  Improve- 
ment. California.  $300,000: 

Norco  Bluffs.  California.  $150,000; 

Rancho  Palos  Verdes.  California.  $80,000; 

Biscayne  Bay.  Florida.  $700,000; 

Lake  George.  Hobart.  Indiana.  $200,000; 

Little  Calumet  River  Basin  (Cady  Marsh 
Ditch).  Indiana.  $310,000; 

Ohio  River  Shoreline  Flood  Protection.  In- 
diana. $400,000; 

Hazard.  Kentucky.  $250,000; 

Brockton.  Massachusetts.  $350,000: 

Passaic  River  Mainstem.  New  Jersey. 
$17,000,000: 

Broad  Top  Region.  Pennsylvania.  $400,000; 

Juniata  River  Basin.  Pennsylvania, 
$450,000; 

Lackawanna  River  Basin.  Greenway  Cor- 
ridor. Pennsylvania.  $300,000; 

Jennings  Randolph  Lake.  West  Virginia, 
$400,000; 

Monongahela  River  Comprehensive.  West 
Virginia.  $600,000;  and 

West  Virginia  Comprehensive.  West  Vir- 
ginia. $500,000: 

Provided.  That  notwithstanding  ongoing 
studies  using  previously  appropriated  funds, 
and  using  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
conduct  hydraulic  modeling,  foundations 
analysis  and  related  design,  and  mapping  ef- 
forts in  continuing  preconstruction  engineer- 
ing and  design  for  the  additional  lock  at  the 
Kentucky  Dam.  Kentucky,  project,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Kentucky  Lock  Addition 


Feasibility  Report  approved  by  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  1.  1992:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  using  $250,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  herein,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  directed  to  include  the  study  of  the  Alafia 
River  as  part  of  the  Tampa  Harbor.  Alafia 
River  and  Big  Bend.  Florida,  feasibility 
study:  Provide  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  use  $250,000  of  available 
funds  to  complete  a  detailed  project  report, 
and  plans  and  specifications  for  a  permanent 
shore  erosion  protection  project  at  Geneva 
State  Park.  Ashtabula  County.  Ohio:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  directed  to  use  $400,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated herein  to  continue  preconstruction 
engineering  and  design,  including  prepara- 
tion of  the  special  design  report,  initiation  of 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  docu- 
ment preparation,  and  initiation  of  hydrau- 
lic model  studies  for  the  Kaumalapau  Harbor 
navigation  study,  Lanai,  Hawaii:  Provided 
further.  That  using  $4,000,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated herein,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  directed  to  proceed  with  detailed  designs 
and  plans  and  specifications,  including  de- 
tailed cost  estimates,  for  the  master  plan  of 
the  Indianapolis.  White  River.  Central  Wa- 
terfront. Indiana,  project:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed 
to  limit  the  Columbia  River  Navigation 
Channel.  Oregon  and  Washington,  feasibility 
study  to  the  investigation  of  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  a  navigation  channel  not  to 
exceed  43  feet  in  depth  from  the  Columbia 
River  entrance  to  the  Port  of  Portland  Port 
of  Vancouver  and  to  modify  the  Initital 
Project  Management  Plan  accordingly:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  directed  to  use  $400,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated herein  to  initiate  a  reconnaissance 
study,  including  economic  and  environ- 
mental studies,  for  the  Pocataligo  River  and 
Swamp,  South  Carolina,  project:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  use  $90,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated herein  to  complete  the  reconnais- 
sance study  of  the  Black  Fox  and  Oakland 
Spring  wetland  area  in  Murfreesboro,  Ten- 
nessee: Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, is  directed  to  utilize  $200,000  of 
available  funds  to  initiate  the  planning  and 
design  of  remedial  measures  to  restore  the 
environmental  integrity  and  recreational 
boating  facilities  at  Old  Hickory  Lake.  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  vicinity  of  Drakes  Creek  Park, 
in  accordance  with  the  reconnaissance  study 
findings  dated  September  1993:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
utilize  $4,460,000  of  available  funds  to  com- 
plete preconstruction  engineering  and  design 
for  the  Ste  Genevieve.  Missouri,  flood  con- 
trol project  authorized  by  section  401(a)  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986  (100  Stat.  4118)  so  that  the  project  will  be 
ready  for  construction  by  October  1.  1994: 
Provided  further.  That  all  plans,  specifica- 
tions and  design  documents  shall  be  concur- 
rently reviewed  in  order  to  expedite  the 
project:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, is  directed  to  utilize  $2,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein  to  undertake 
preconstruction  engineering  and  design  of 
the  Virginia  Beach  Erosion  Control  and  Hur- 
ricane Protection,  Virginia,  project,  includ- 
ing storm  water  collection  and  discharge,  as 
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authorized  by  section  102(cc)  of  Public  Law 
102-580 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 

VI LL]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3;  page  4.  line  16. 
strike  out  ■$1,389,138,000"  and  insert 
"$1.296.167 /)00". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEVILL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert   -$1,255,875,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BiRTON]  if  he  wishes  to  debate  the 
motion. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is 
about  $12  million  above  what  left  the 
House  in  the  House-passed  bill.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  what  that  extra  $12 
million  is  for?  Is  that  for  somebody's 
special  project,  or  what  did  that  go  for? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  if  for 
a  group  of  projects.  It  is  all  the 
projects  that  are  in  the  construction 
account. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Are  these 
projects  new  projects,  or  are  they  ongo- 
ing projects  that  are  being  refunded? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Most  of  them  are  ongo- 
ing projects. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Are  they 
pretty  much  the  same  as  last  year  as 
far  as  cost  is  concerned,  or  are  they 
above  last  year? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Most  are  about  the 
same. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4;  Page  4.  strike 
out  all  after  line  24  over  to  and  including 
•$1,467,000"  in  line  24  on  page  7.  and  insert: 

Rillito  River.  Arizona,  $4,200,000; 
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Coyote  and  Berryessa  Creeks.  California. 
$4,000,000; 

Sacramento  River  Flood  Control  Project 
(Glenn-Colusa  Irrigation  District).  Califor- 
nia. $400,000; 

San  Timoteo  Creek  (Sante  Ana  River 
Mainstem).  California.  $12,000,000; 

Sonoma  Baylands  Wetland  Demonstration 
Project.  California.  $4,000,000; 

Central  and  Southern  Florida.  Florida. 
$9,500,000: 

Kissimmee  River.  Florida.  $5,000,000; 

Casino  Beach.  Illinois.  $300,000; 

O'Hare  Reservoir.  Illinois.  $5,000,000; 

Des  Moines  Recreational  River  and  Green- 
belt.  Iowa.  $1,700,000; 

Pike  County  (Levisa  and  Tug  Forks  of  the 
Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cumberland 
River),  Kentucky.  $5,000,000: 

Salyersville.  Kentucky.  $1,000,000: 

Williamsburg  (Levisa  and  Tug  Forks  of  the 
Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cumberland 
River).  Kentucky.  $700,000: 

Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Vicinity  (Jeffer- 
son Parish).  Louisiana.  $200,000: 

Anacostia  River.  Maryland  and  District  of 
Columbia.  $700,000; 

Stillwater.  Minnesota.  $2,400,000; 

Sowashee  Creek.  Mississippi.  $3,240,000: 

Molly  Ann's  Brook.  New  Jersey.  $1,000,000; 

New  York  Harbor  Collection  and  Removal 
of  Drift.  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
$2,900,000; 

Lake  O'  The  Pines-Big  Cypress  Bayou. 
Texas.  $300,000; 

Red  River  Basin  Chloride  Control.  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  $4,000,000; 

Wallisville  Lake.  Texas.  $1,000,000; 

Quonset  Point-Davisville.  Rhode  Island 
(for  2  elevated  water  storage  towers  and  the 
relocation  of  sewer  lines).  $1,875,000;  and 

Southern  West  Virginia  Environmental 
Restoration  Infrastructure  and  Resource 
Protection  Development  Pilot  Program. 
West  Virginia.  53.500.000; 

Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  use  $3,500,000  of  available  funds  to 
initiate  and  complete  construction  of  the 
Finn  Revetment  portion  of  the  Red  River 
Fmergency  Bank  Protection.  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  project:  Provide  further.  That  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  is  directed  to  use  a  fully 
funded  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
Finn  Revetment:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  isa  directed  to  use 
$3,500,000  of  funds  appropriated  herein  to  con- 
tinue the  Red  River  Levees  and  Bank  Sta- 
bilization below  Denison  Dam.  Arkansas 
project,  including  completion  of  studies  to 
improve  the  stability  of  the  levee  system 
from  Index.  Arkansas  to  the  Louisiana  State 
line  and  continuation  of  rehabilitation  work 
underway:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  .^rmy  Corps  of  Engineers, 
shall  (1)  use  $2,000,000  of  funds  appropriated 
herein  to  carry  out  engineering  design  for 
the  relocation  of  the  comfort  and  lifeguard 
stations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  York 
City,  from  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Norton  Point, 
as  authorized  by  section  1076  of  the  Inter- 
modal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act 
of  1991  (Public  Law  102-240:  105  Stat.  2015). 
and  (2)  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  report  to  Congress  on 
the  results  of  the  expenditure  of  funds  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1):  Provided  further. 
That  with  $2,000,000  appropriated  herein,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  continue 
construction  of  the  Bethel.  Alaska  project 
authorized  by  Public  Law  99-662.  including 
but  not  limited  to  initiating  lands  and  dam- 


ages, erosion  control  construction,  and  con- 
tinued related  engineering  and  construction 
management:  Provided  further.  That  no  fully 
funded  allocation  policy  shall  apply  to  the 
construction  of  the  Bethel.  Alaska  project: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  directed  to  use  $24,119,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated herein  to  continue  the  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain and  Vicinity.  Louisiana.  Hurricane 
Protection  project,  including  continued  con- 
struction of  parallel  protection  along  Orle- 
ans and  London  Avenue  Outfall  Canals  and 
the  award  of  continuing  contracts  for  con- 
struction of  this  parallel  protection  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  specified  for 
such  work  under  this  heading  in  Public  Law 
102-377:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, is  directed  to  use  $450,000  of  funds 
appropriated  herein  to  complete  the  repair 
and  restoration  to  a  safe  condition  of  the  ex- 
isting Tulsa  and  West  Tulsa  local  protection 
project.  Oklahoma,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1941.  Public  Law  73-228:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  with  $19,300,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
is  directed  to  continue  to  undertake  struc- 
tural and  nonstructural  work  associated 
with  the  Barbourville.  Kentucky,  and  the 
Harlan,  Kentucky,  elements  of  the  Levisa 
and  Tug  Forks  of  the  BigSandy  River  and 
Upper  Cumberland  River  project  authorized 
by  section  202  of  Public  Law  96-367;  Provided 
further.  That  with  $5,365,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated herein,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
continue  to  undertake  structural  and  non- 
structural work  associated  with  Matewan. 
West  Virginia,  element  of  the  Levisa  and 
Tug  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  Upper  Cum- 
berland River  project  authorized  by  section 
202  of  Public  Law  96-367:  Provided  further. 
That  with  $3,500,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  con- 
tinue construction  of  the  Hatfield  Bottom, 
West  Virginia,  element  of  the  Levisa  and 
Tug  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  Upper  Cum- 
berland River  project  authorized  by  section 
202  of  Public  Law  96-367  using  continuing 
contracts:  Provided  further.  That  no  fully  al- 
located funding  policy  shall  apply  to  con- 
struction of  the  Matewan,  West  Virginia. 
Hatfield  Bottom.  West  Virginia. 

Barbourville.  Kentucky,  and  Harlan.  Ken- 
tucky, elements  of  the  Levisa  and  Tug  Forks 
of  the  Big  Sandy  and  Upper  Cumberland 
river  project;  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  initiate  and  com- 
plete construction  of  offshore  breakwaters  at 
Grand  Isle.  Louisiana,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  repair  of  features  of  the  Grand  Isle  and 
Vicinity.  Louisiana,  project  damaged  by 
Hurricane  Andrew  using  funds  previously  ap- 
pi'opriated  for  the  purpose  in  the  fiscal  year 
1992  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act.  Public  Law  102-368.  which  are 
available  for  this  work:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
continue  construction  of  the  section  14  bank 
stabilization  program  at  McGregor  Park  in 
Clarksville.  Tennessee  utilizing  heretofore 
appropriated  funds  until  the  Federal  funds 
limit  of  $550,000  is  reached  or  bank  protec- 
tion for  the  entire  park  is  completed:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  using  $6,300,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein,  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Army,  acting  throuffh  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  continue  with  the  au- 
thorized Ouachita  River  Levees.  Louisiana 
project  in  an  orderly  but  expeditious  manner 
and  within  this  amount.  $3,800,000  shall  be 
used  to  continue  rehabilitation  or  replace- 
ment of  all  deteriorated  drainage  structures 
which  threaten  the  security  of  this  critical 
protection,  and  $2,500,000  shall  be  used  to  re- 
pair the  river  bank  at  Columbia,  Louisiana, 
which  is  eroding  and  placing  the  project 
levee  protecting  the  city  in  imminent  danger 
of  failure:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  utilize  $3,000,000 
appropriated  herein  to  provide  design  and 
construction  assistance  for  a  water  trans- 
mission line  from  the  northern  part  of  Bea- 
ver Lake.  Arkansas,  into  Benton  and  Wash- 
ington Counties.  Arkansas  as  authorized  by 
section  220  of  Public  Law  102-580;  and  in  ad- 
dition. $145,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  con- 
struction of  the  Red  River  Waterway.  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  Shreveport.  Louisiana, 
project,  as  authorized  by  laws,  and  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  continue  the  second 
phase  of  construction  of  Locks  and  Dams  4 
and  5:  complete  construction  of  Howard 
Capout.  McDade.  Elm  Grove.  Cecile.  Curtis, 
Sunny  Point,  and  Eagle  Bend  Phase  I  and 
Phase  II  revetments  in  Pools  4  and  5.  and 
levee  modifications  in  Pool  5.  all  of  which 
were  previously  directed  to  be  initiated;  and 
award  continuing  contracts  in  fiscal  year 
1994  for  construction  of  the  following  fea- 
tures of  the  Red  River  Waterway  which  are 
not  to  be  considered  fully  funded;  recreation 
facilities  in  Pools  4  and  5,  Piermont  Nicholas 
and  Sunny  Point  Capouts,  Lock  and  Dam  4 
Upstream  Dikes,  Lock  and  Dam  5  Down- 
stream Additional  Control  Structure,  Wells 
Island  Road  Revetment,  and  construction 
dredging  in  Pool  4;  all  as  authorized  by  laws, 
and  the  Secretary  is  further  directed  to  pro- 
vide annual  reimbursement  to  the  projects 
local  sponsor  for  the  Federal  share  of  man- 
agement costs  for  the  Bayou  Bodcau  Mitiga- 
tion .■\rea  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  101- 
640.  the  Water  Resources  Development  .^ct  of 
1990 

MOTIO.N  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILI. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert: 

Rillito  River.  Arizona.  $4,200,000; 

Coyote  and  Berryessa  Creeks,  California 
$4,000,000; 

Sacramento  River  Flood  Control  Project 
(Glenn-Colusa  Irrigation  District).  Califor- 
nia. $400,000; 

San  Timoteo  Creek  (Santa  Ana  River 
Mainstemi.  California.  $12,000,000; 

Sonoma  Baylands  Wetland  Demonstration 
Project.  California.  $4,000,000: 

Central  and  Southern  Florida.  Florida. 
$17,850,000; 

Kissimmee  River.  Florida.  $5,000,000; 

Melaleuca  Quarantine  Facility.  Florida. 
$1,000,000; 

Casino  Beach.  Illinois.  $820,000; 

McCook  and  Thornton  Reservoirs.  Illinois. 
$13,000,000; 

O  Hare  Reservoir.  Illinois.  $5,000,000: 

Des  Moines  Recreational  River  and  Green- 
belt.  Iowa.  $2,700,000: 


Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Vicinity  (Jeffer- 
son Parish).  Louisiana.  $200,000; 

Anacostia  River.  Maryland  and  District  of 
Columbia.  $700,000; 

Clinton  River  Spillway.  Michigan. 
$2,000,000; 

Silver  Bay  Harbor.  Minnesota.  $2,600,000; 

Stillwater.  Minnesota.  $2,400,000; 

Sowashee  Creek,  Mississippi,  $3,240,000; 

Molly  Ann's  Brook.  New  Jersey.  $1,000,000; 

New  York  Harbor  Collection  and  Removal 
of  Drift.  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
$3,900,000; 

Rochester  Harbor.  New  York.  $4,000,000: 

Wilmington  Harbor  Ocean  Bar,  North  Caro- 
lina, $5,266,000; 

West  Columbus,  Ohio,  $9,000,000; 

Lackawanna  River  Greenway  Corridor. 
Pennsylvania,  $2,000,000; 

South  Central  Pennsylvania  Environ- 
mental Restoration  Infrastructure  and  Re- 
source Protection  Development  Pilot  Pro- 
gram, Pennsylvania,  $10,000,000; 

Quonset  Point-Davisville.  Rhode  Island 
(for  2  elevated  water  storage  towers  and  the 
relocation  of  sewer  lines).  $1,875,000; 

Lake  O'  The  Pines— Big  Cypress  Bayoa. 
Texas.  $300,000; 

Red  River  Basin  Chloride  Control.  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  $4,000,000; 

Wallisville  Lake.  Texas.  $1,000,000; 

Richmond  Filtration  Plant,  Virginia. 
$1,000,000; 

Southern  West  Virginia  Environmental 
Restoration  Infrastructure  and  Resource 
Protection  Development  Pilot  Program, 
West  Virginia.  $3,500,000;  and 

State  Road  and  Ebner  Coulees.  LaCrosse 
and  Shelby.  Wisconsin.  $1,467,000: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  use  $3,500,000  of  available  funds  to 
initiate  and  complete  construction  of  the 
Finn  Revetment  portion  of  the  Red  River 
Emergency  Bank  Protection.  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  project:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  is  directed  to  use  a  fully 
funded  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
Finn  Revetment:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  use 
$3,500,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  to 
continue  the  Red  River  Levees  and  Bank 
Stabilization  below  Denison  Dam.  .\rkansas. 
project,  including  the  completion  of  studies 
to  improve  the  stability  of  the  levee  system 
from  Index.  .Arkansas,  to  the  Louisiana 
stateline  and  the  continuation  of  rehabilita- 
tion work  underway:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  expend 
$500,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  initiate  recon- 
struction of  the  Sacramento  River  floodwall 
between  miles  58  and  60  of  the  Sacramento 
River.  California,  as  an  essential  portion  of 
the  Sacramento  Urban  Levee  Reconstruction 
project  pursuant  to  the  Sacramento  River 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1917.  as  amended,  and 
the  Local  Cooperation  .Agreement  signed  on 
June  4.  1990:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  shall  (1)  use  $2,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein  to  carry  out  engi- 
neering and  design  for  the  location  of  the 
comfort  and  lifeguard  stations  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  of  New  York  City  from  Rockaway 
Inlet  to  Norton  Point.  New  York,  project  as 
authorized  by  section  1076  of  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991  (Public  Law  102-240;  105  Stat.  2015).  and 
(2)  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  report  to  Congress  on 
the  results  of  the  expenditure  of  funds  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1):  Provided  further. 


That  with  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
continue  construction  of  the  Bethel,  Alaska, 
project  authorized  by  Public  Law  99-662,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  initiating  lands 
and  damages,  erosion  control  construction, 
and  continued  related  engineering  and  con- 
struction management:  Provided  further. 
That  no  fully  allocated  funding  policy  shall 
apply  to  the  construction  of  the  Bethel. 
Alaska,  project:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  use 
$214,119,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein 
to  continue  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Vi- 
cinity. Louisiana.  Hurricane  Protection 
project,  including  continued  construction  of 
parallel  protection  along  the  Orleans  and 
London  Avenue  Outfall  Canals  and  the  award 
of  continuing  contracts  for  construction  of 
this  parallel  protection  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  specified  for  such  work 
under  this  heading  in  Public  Law  102-377: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  directed  to  use  $450,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated herein  to  complete  the  repair  and 
restoration  to  a  safe  condition  of  the  exist- 
ing Tulsa  and  West  Tulsa  local  protection 
project.  Oklahoma,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1941.  Public  Law  73-228:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  with  $5,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  herein,  to  remain  available 
until  exf>ended.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  initiate  construction  of  the  Pike 
County.  Kentucky,  element  of  the  Levisa 
and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and 
Upper  Cumberland  River  project  authorized 
by  section  202  of  the  Public  Law  96-367.  with 
initial  efforts  concentrated  in  the  commu- 
nities of  Buskirk  and  McCarr.  in  accordance 
with  the  Huntington  District  Commanders 
preliminary  draft  detailed  project  report  for 
Pike  County.  Kentucky,  dated  March  1933. 
using  continuing  contracts:  Provided  further. 
That  with  $700,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  initiate 
construction,  using  continuing  contracts,  of 
the  Williamsburg.  Kentucky,  element  of  the 
Levisa  and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River 
and  Upper  Cumberland  River  project  author- 
ized by  section  202  of  Public  Law  96-367.  in 
accordance  with  Plan  B  of  the  approved  draft 
specific  project  report  for  Williamsburg. 
Kentucky,  dated  April  1993;  Provided  further. 
That  with  $19.1300.000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated herein,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  directed  to 
continue  to  undertake  structural  and  non- 
structural work  associated  with  the 
Barbourville.  Kentucky,  and  the  Harlan. 
Kentucky,  elements  of  the  Levisa  and  Tug 
Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper 
Cumberland  River  project  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Public  Law  96-367.  and  is  fur- 
ther directed  to  design  and  constructa  sys- 
tem to  collect  and  transport  sewage  from  the 
unincorporated  community  of  Rio  Vista  to 
the  Harlan.  Kentucky,  treatment  plant,  as 
part  of  the  Harlan.  Kentucky,  element:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  with  $5,365,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  herein,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  continue  to  undertake  structural 
and  nonstructural  work  associated  with  the 
Matewan,  West  Virginia,  element  of  the 
Levi.sa  and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River 
and  Upper  Cumberland  River  project  author- 
ized by  section  202  of  Public  Law  96-367:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  with  $3,500,000  of  the  funds 
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appropriated  herein,  to  remain  available 
until  exi>ended.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  continue  construction  of  the  Hat- 
field Bottom,  West  Virginia,  element  of  the 
Levisa  and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River 
and  Upper  Cumberland  River  project  author- 
ized by  section  202  of  Public  Law  96-367  using 
continuing  contracts:  Provided  further.  That 
no  fully  allocated  funding  policy  shall  apply 
to  construction  of  the  Matewan.  West  Vir- 
ginia, Hatfield  Bottom.  West  Virginia, 
Barbourville.  Kentucky,  and  Harlan,  Ken- 
tucky, elements  of  the  Levisa  and  Tug  Forks 
of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  Upper  Cum- 
berland river  project:  Provided  further.  That 
with  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
continue  construction,  using  continuing  con- 
tracts, of  the  Salyersville,  Kentucky,  cut- 
through  channels  project:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
initiate  and  complete  construction  of  off- 
shore breakwaters  at  Grand  Isle,  Louisiana, 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  repair  of  features 
of  the  Grand  Isle  and  Vicinity,  Louisiana, 
project  damaged  by  Hurricane  Andrew  using 
funds  previously  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  fiscal  year  1992  Dire  Emergency 
Supplemental  .Appropriations  Act,  Public 
Law  102-368,  which  are  available  for  this 
work:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  directed  to  continue  construction  of 
the  section  14  bank  stabilization  program  at 
McGregor  Park  in  Clarksville,  Tennessee, 
utilizing  heretofore  appropriated  funds  until 
the  Federal  funds  limit  of  $500,000  is  reached 
or  bank  protection  for  the  entire  park  is 
completed;  Provided  further.  That  using 
$6,300,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to  con- 
tinue with  the  authorized  Ouachita  River 
Levees,  Louisiana,  project  in  an  orderly  but 
expeditious  manner  and  within  this  amount, 
$3,800,000  shall  be  used  to  continue  rehabili- 
tation or  replacement  of  all  deteriorated 
drainage  structures  which  threaten  the  secu- 
rity of  this  critical  protection,  and  $2,500,000 
shall  be  used  to  repair  the  river  bank  at  Co- 
lumbia, Louisiana,  which  is  eroding  and 
placing  the  project  levee  protecting  the  city 
in  imminent  danger  of  failure:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
utilize  $3,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein  to  provide  design  and  construction  as- 
sistance for  a  water  transmission  line  from 
the  northern  part  of  Beaver  Lake.  Arkansas, 
into  Benton  and  Washington  Counties.  Ar- 
kansas, as  authorized  by  section  220  of  Pub- 
lic Law  102-580;  and  in  addition.  $145,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Red 
River  Waterway,  Mississippi  River  to 
Shreveport.  Louisiana,  project,  as  authorized 
by  laws,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  .Army  is  di- 
rected to  continue  the  second  phase  of  con- 
struction of  Locks  and  Dams  4  and  5;  com- 
plete construction  of  Howard  Capout. 
McDade.  Elm  Grove.  Cecile.  Curtis.  Sunny 
Point,  and  Eagle  Bend  Phase  I  and  Phase  II 
revetments  in  Pools  4  and  5.  and  levee  modi- 
fications in  Pool  5.  all  of  which  previously 
directed  to  be  initiated;  and  award  continu- 
ing contracts  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  construc- 
tion of  the  following  features  of  the  Red 
River  Waterway  which  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered fully  funded:  recreation  facilities  in 
Pools  4  and  5. Piermont  Nicholas  and  Sunny 
Point  Capouts.  Lock  and  Dam  4  Upstream 


Dikes.  Lock  and  Dam  5  Downstream  Addi- 
tional Control  Structure.  Wells  Island  Road 
Revetment,  and  construction  dredging  in 
Pool  4;  all  as  authorized  by  laws,  and  the 
Secretary  is  further  directed  to  provide  an- 
nual reimbursement  to  the  project's  local 
sponsor  for  the  Federal  share  of  management 
costs  for  the  Bayou  Bodcau  Mitigation  Area 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  101-640,  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bur- 
ton] if  he  wishes  to  debate  the  motion. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  there 
are  32  specific  projects  that  were  either 
in  the  House  or  Senate  bills.  Are  any  of 
these  new  projects? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
all  authorized. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  under- 
stand that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  are  any  of 
them  new  projects? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  They  were  either  in  the 
House  or  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  under- 
stand that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  would 
just  like  to  know  if  there  are  new 
projects,  new  from  last  year,  and,  if 
there  are,  I  would  just  like  to  know 
what  they  are  real  quickly. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Some  are  continuations 
from  last  year,  and  some  are  new 
projects, 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Can  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  tell  me  how 
many  new  projects  there  are? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  How  many  new  projects 
are  there? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  would  just 
like  to  know. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
happy  to  get  that  information  for  the 
gentleman.  It  is  a  mixture  of  both,  and, 
if  the  gentleman  will  just  wait,  we  can 
get  that  information  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  about  eight 
new  ones. 

D  1410 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  They  were 
authorized  last  year  as  well? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  They  have  been  author- 
ized, every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  Without  objec- 
tion, the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  9.  line  20. 
after  "programs  "  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
use  $5,000,000  of  available  funds  to  undertake 
and  complete  critical  maintenance  items  for 
water  supply  of  the  Kentucky  River  Locks 


and  Dams  5-14  and  to  transfer  such  facilities 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
directed  during  fiscal  year  1994  to  maintain  a 
minimum  conservation  pool  level  of  475.5  at 
Wister  Lake  in  Oklahoma:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed  to 
use  Operation  and  Maintenance  funds  and 
complete,  in  coordination  with  the  schedule 
for  feasibility  phase,  studies  to  deepen  the 
Columbia  River  navigation  channel,  long- 
term  dredge  disposal  plans  for  the  existing 
authorized  Columbia  River  Navigation  Chan- 
nel project,  including  associated  fish  and 
wildlife  studies. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 
vill]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  12.  after 
line  5.  insert: 

Sec.  106.  In  fiscal  year  1994.  the  Secretary 
shall  advertise  for  competitive  bid  at  least 
7.500.000  cubic  yards  of  the  hopper  dredge  vol- 
ume accomplished  with  Government-owned 
dredges  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the 
dredge  fleet  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  un- 
dertake projects  when  industry  does  not  per- 
form as  required  by  the  contract  specifica- 
tions or  when  the  bids  are  more  than  25  per- 
cent in  excess  of  what  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  estimated 
cost  of  a  well  equipped  contractor  doing  the 
work  or  to  respond  to  emergency  require- 
ments. 

.MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  tMt  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 
vill]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  15;  Page  12.  after 
line  5.  insert: 

Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  reprogram,  obligate  and  expend 
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such  additional  sums  as  necessary  to  con- 
tinue construction  and  cover  anticipated 
contract  earnings  of  any  water  resources 
project  which  received  an  appropriation  or 
allowance  for  construction  in  or  through  an 
appropriations  Act  or  resolution  of  a  current 
or  last  preceding  fiscal  year,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  termination  of  a  contract  or  the 
delay  of  scheduled  work. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  ais  follows: 

Mr.  Bevii.i.  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 
VILL]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  12.  after 
line  5.  insert; 

Sec.  109.  (It  I.v  Ge.ner.al.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the  City 
of  Galveston.  Texas,  fee  simple  absolute  title 
to  a  parcel  of  land  containing  approximately 
605  acres  known  as  the  San  Jacinto  Disposal 
Area  located  on  the  east  end  of  Galveston  Is- 
land. Texas,  in  the  W.A.A.  Wallace  Survey. 
A-647  and  .\-648.  City  of  Galveston.  Gal- 
veston County.  Texas,  being  part  of  the  old 
Fort  Jacinto  site,  at  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  parcel  to  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4).  Such 
conveyance  shall  be  made  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  all  interested  parties. 

(2»  CO.MPENS.iKTIOS    FOR  CONVEY.^NCE.  — Upon 

receipt  of  compensation  from  the  City  of 
Galveston,  the  Secretary  shall  convey  the 
parcel  as  described  in  paragraph  ill.  Such 
compensation  shall  include— 

(A)  conveyance  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  of  fee  simple  absolute  title  to  a  parcel 
of  land  containing  approximately  564  acres 
on  Pelican  Island.  Texas,  in  the  Eneas  Smith 
Survey.  A- 190.  Pelican  Island.  City  of  Gal- 
veston. Galveston  County.  Texas,  adjacent  to 
property  currently  owned  by  the  United 
States.  The  fair  market  value  of  such  parcel 
will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (4i:  and 

(B)  payment  to  the  United  States  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  parcel  to  be  conveyed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  and  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  parcel  to  be  conveyed  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)<Ai. 

(3>  Disposition  of  Spoil.— Costs  of  main- 
taining the  Galveston  Harbor  and  Channel 
will  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  Local 
Cooperation  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  .America  and  the  City  of  Galveston 
dated  October  18.  1973.  Upon  conveyance  of 
the  parcel  described  in  paragraph  (1).  the  De- 
partment of  the  .Army  shall  be  compensated 
directly  for  any  anticipated  costs  which  may 
be  incurred  in  site  preparation  and  in  the 
disposition  of  spoil  in  excess  of  the  present 
value  of  current  costs  of  spoil  disposition. 

(4)  Deter.min.\tion  of  F.air  M.^rket 
V.\LUE.— The  fair  market  value  of  the  land  to 
be  conveyed  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and 


(2)  shall   be  determined  by   independent  ap- 
praisers using  the  market  value  method. 

(5)  N.^viGATioN.AL  Servitude.— Those  por- 
tions of  a  605-acre  parcel  of  land  known  as 
the  San  Jacinto  Disposal  Area  and  more 
fully  described  in  paragraph  I.  supra,  are  de- 
clared to  be  nonnavigable  waters  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(6)  Surveys  .^nd  Studies— The  605-acre 
parcel  and  the  564-acre  parcel  shall  be  sur- 
veyed and  further  legally  described  prior  to 
conveyance.  Not  later  than  60  days  following 
enactment  of  this  Act.  if  it  deems  it  nec- 
essary, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  com- 
plete a  review  of  the  applicability  of  section 
404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  the  said  par- 
cels. 

motion  offered  by  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  £is  follows: 

Mr.  BEVILL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  in.serted  by  said 
amendment,  insert; 

SEC  108.  (ai  In  GENER.M..— The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the  City 
of  Galveston.  Texas,  fee  simple  absolute  title 
to  a  parcel  of  land  containing  appro.ximately 
605  acres  known  as  the  San  Jacinto  Disposal 
Area  located  on  the  east  end  of  Gal  /eston  Is- 
land. Texas,  in  the  W.A..\.  Wallace  Survey. 
A-647  and  A  648.  City  of  Galveston.  Gal- 
veston County.  Texas,  being  part  of  the  old 
Fort  San  Jacinto  site,  at  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  parcel  to  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d».  Such  conveyance  shall  only  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Secretary  and  the  City  as  to  all 
compensation  due  herein. 

(b)  Co.mpens.\tion  for  Convey.^nce— Upon 
receipt  of  compensation  from  the  City  of 
Galveston,  the  Secretary  shall  convey  the 
parcel  as  described  in  subsection  (a).  Such 
compensation  shall  include— 

(1)  conveyance  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  of  fee  simple  absolute  title  to  a  parcel 
of  land  containing  approximately  564  acres 
on  Pelican  Island.  Texas,  in  the  Eneas  Smith 
Survey.  .A-190.  Pelican  Island.  City  of  Gal- 
veston. Galveston  County.  Texas,  adjacent  to 
properly  currently  owned  by  the  United 
States.  The  fair  market  value  of  such  parcel 
will  be  determined  in  accoi'dance  with  the 
provision  of  subsection  (d):  and 

(2)  payment  to  the  United  States  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  parcel  to  be  conveyed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  and  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  parcel  to  be  conveyed  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1»  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Disposition  of  Spoil.  — Costs  of  main- 
taining the  Galveston  Harbor  and  Channel 
will  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  Local 
Cooperation  Agreement  (LCAi  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  City  of 
Galveston  dated  October  18.  1973.  as  amend- 
ed. Upon  conveyance  of  the  parcel  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Department  of  the 
Army  shall  be  compensated  directly  for  the 
present  value  of  the  total  costs  to  the  De- 
partment for  disposal  of  dredge  material  and 
site  preparation  pursuant  to  the  LCA.  in  ex- 
cess of  the  present  value  of  the  total  costs 
that  would  have  been  incurred  if  this  convey- 
ance had  not  been  made. 

(d)  Determin.sition  of  Fair  Market 
Value.— The  fair  market  value  of  the  land  to 


be  conveyed  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  be  determined  by  independent  ap- 
praisers using  the  market  value  method. 

(e)  Navigational  Servitude.— 

(1)  Declaration  of  nonnavigability:  pub- 
lic INTEREST —Unless  the  Secretary  finds, 
after  consultation  with  local  and  regional 
public  officials  (including  local  and  regional 
public  planning  organizations),  that  the  pro- 
posed projects  to  be  undertaken  within  the 
parcel  described  in  subsection  (at  are  not  in 
the  public  interest  then,  subject  to  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  such  parcel  is  declared  to 
be  nonnavigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Limits  on  the  applicability;  regu- 
L.vroRY  requirements.- The  declaration 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  to  those 
parts  of  the  parcel  described  in  subsection  (at 
which  are  or  will  be  bulkheaded  and  filled  or 
otherwise  occupied  by  permanent  structures, 
including  marina  facilities.  All  such  work  is 
subject  to  all  applicable  Federal  statutes  and 
regulations  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
sections  9  and  10  of  the  .Act  of  March  3.  1899 
(30  Stat.  1151;  33  U.S.C.  401  and  403).  com- 
monly known  as  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1899.  section  404  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  and 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

(3)  Expiration  date.— If.  20  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  area 
or  part  thereof  described  in  subsection  (a)  is 
not  bulkheaded  or  filled  or  occupied  by  per- 
manent structures,  including  marina  facili- 
ties, in  accordance  with  the  requirements  set 
out  in  paragraph  (2).  or  if  work  in  connection 
with  any  activity  pei-mitted  in  paragraph  (2) 
is  not  commenced  within  5  years  after  issu- 
ance of  such  permits,  then  the  declaration  of 
nonnavigability  for  such  area  or  part  thereof 
shall  expire 

(f)  SURVEY  AND  Study— The  605-acre  parcel 
and  the  564-acre  parcel  shall  be  surveyed  and 
further  legally  described  prior  to  convey- 
ance. Not  later  than  60  days  following  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  if  he  deems  it  necessary, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  complete  a 
review  of  the  applicability  of  section  404  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
the  said  parcels 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 

VILL]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  12.  line  13. 
after  ■Act"  insert  "and  for  feasibility  stud- 
ies of  alternatives  to  the  Unitah  and  Upalco 
Units". 

motion  offered  by  .MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevu.l  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 

VILL]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
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The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22;  Page  13.  after 
line  2.  insert; 

In  addition,  for  necessary  expanse  incurred 
in  carrying  out  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  the  Act. 
$1,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEVILL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 

VILL]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  Page  20,  line  11. 
after  -development"  insert  ".  of  which 
$4..t00.000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  Geothermal  Resources  Development 
Fund.",    j 

M(i)TION  offered  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEVILL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  .Senate  numbered  29.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 

VILL]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30;  Page  20.  strike 
out  lines  13  to  17  and  insert; 

For  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
in  connection  with  operating  expenses:  the 
purchase,  construction,  and  acquisition  of 
plant  and  capital  equipment  and  other  ex- 
penses incidental  thereto  necessary  for  resid- 
ual uranium  supply  and  enrichment  activi- 
ties in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42 
U.S.C  7101.  el  seq.)  and  the  Energy  Policy 
.■\ct  (Public  Law  102  486.  section  901).  includ- 
ing the  acquisition  or  condemnation  of  any 
real  property  or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or 
facility  acquisition,  construction,  or  expan- 
sion; purchase  of  electricity  as  necessary  and 
payment  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
under  the  settlement  agreement  filed  with 
the  United  States  Claims  Court  on  December 
18.  1987;  purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles 
(not  to  exceed  5.  of  which  5  are  for  replace- 
ment only).  $247,092,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended;  Provided.  That  revenues  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  for  residual  ura- 
nium enrichment  activities  authorized  by 
section  301   of  Public   Law  95-238.  and  esti- 


mated to  total  S70.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
shall  be  retained  and  used  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  offsetting  costs  incurred  by  the 
Department  for  such  activities,  notwith- 
standing section  3302(b)  of  title  31.  United 
Slates  Code;  Proiided  further.  That  the  sum 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  reduced  as  reve- 
nues are  received  during  fiscal  year  1994  so  as 
to  result  in  a  final  fiscal  year  1994  appropria- 
tion estimated  at  not  more  than  $177,092,000. 
MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEVILL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 

VILL]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:  Page  21.  strike 
out  all  after  line  1  down  to  and  including 
•obligated"  in  line  4  and  insert  'and  in  addi- 
tion, an  estimated  $49,679,000  in  unexpended 
balances,  consisting  of  an  estimated 
$6,267,000  of  unobligated  balances  and  an  esti- 
mated $43,412,000  of  obligated". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr  BEVILL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  BE- 
VILL]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  32;  Page  21.  line  6. 
after  "expenses"  insert  ■Provided.  That  at 
least  $40,600,000  of  amounts  derived  from  the 
fund  for  such  expenses  shall  be  expended  in 
accordance  with  title  X.  Subtitle  A  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  BEVILL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  32.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 

VILL]. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33;  Page  21.  line  17, 
strike  out  •$1,194,114,000  and  insert 
••$1,615,114,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEVILL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 
$975,114,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and.  in  addition.  $640,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  to  be  used 
only  to  orderly  terminate  the  Superconduct- 
ing Super  Collider  (SSC)  project  under  terms 
and  conditions  as  follows; 

(1)  to  the  extent  provided  by  guidelines  of 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  full-time  employees 
of  contractors  and  designated  subcontractors 
whose  employment  is  terminated  by  reason 
of  the  termination  of  the  SSC  may  receive 
(A)  up  to  90  days  termination  pay  dating 
from  the  date  of  termination  notice,  and  (B) 
reasonable  relocation  expenses  and  assist- 
ance; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  prepare 
and  submit  a  report  with  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  contain- 
ing; 

(a)  a  plan  to  maximize  the  value  of  the  in- 
vestment that  has  been  made  in  the  pi'oject 
and  minimizing  the  loss  to  the  United  States 
and  involved  states  and  persons,  including 
recommendations  as  to  the  feasibility  of  uti- 
lizing SSC  assets  in  whole  or  in  part  in  pur- 
suit of  an  international  high  energy  physics 
endeavor; 

(b)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult 
with  and  use  Universities  Research  Associa- 
tion and  or  other  contractors  and  or  recog- 
nized experts  in  preparing  this  report  and 
recommendations  and  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  such  parties  as  may  be  appro- 
priate in  carrying  out  such  duties;  and 

(c)  the  Secretary  shall  release  any  rec- 
ommendations from  time  to  time  as  avail- 
able, but  the  final  report  shall  be  submitted 
by  July  1.  1994:  and 

(3)  nothing  herein  or  any  action  taken 
under  this  authority  shall  be  construed  to 
change  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
between  the  Seci'etary  of  Energy  and  the 
State  of  Texas  dated  November  9.  1990.  re- 
garding the  project. 

.  and  on  page  21.  line  17.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill  (H.R.  2445)  strike  all  after 
••$1,194,114,000"  down  to  and  including  -ex- 
pended" on  line  18 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  today, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 
VILL]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 
■    Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BURTON] 
opposed  to  the  motion? 
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Mr.  Speak- 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana, 
er,  I  am  opposed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tennpore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  sucjjr  time  as  I  may 
consume.  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  3|ear  we  spent  ap- 
proximately $900  milfteo  for  functions 
in  the  general  science  and  research  ac- 
tivities in  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  things  other  than  the  superconduct- 
ing super  collider. 

I  understand  that  there  is  $640  mil- 
lion that  has  been  allocated  to  termi- 
nate the  SSC  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  think  most  Members  of  the 
body  support  that.  But  I  have  a  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 
viLL],  if  I  might  engage  him  in  a  brief 
colloquy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man, this  is  about  35  percent  above  the 
House-passed  bill  for  this  section,  and 
it  is  13  percent  above  last  year.  If  you 
take  out  the  amount  of  money  for  clos- 
ing down  the  superconducting  super 
collider.  $640  million,  that  leaves  about 
$975  million  for  the  other  functions  of 
this  department.  That  is  about  $75  mil- 
lion above  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill], 
can  he  tell  me  what  that  extra  $75  mil- 
lion is  being  spent  for? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most- 
ly for  the  termination  of  the  super- 
conducting super  collider,  as  well  as 
the  B- factory. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am  sorry. 
I  just  said  that  the  $640  million  I  am 
taking  out  of  this.  We  know  the  $640 
million  is  for  the  SSC  closure.  We  un- 
derstand that.  There  is  $975  million  for 
other  functions.  That  is  about  $75  mil- 
lion above  last  year. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
$517  million  last  year.  $640  million  this 
year,  for  the  SSC. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Maybe  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  rephrase  my  question  a  little 
differently.  If  you  take  out  the  SSC 
last  year  and  this  year,  total,  there  was 
$90  million  last  year  for  other  func- 
tions in  the  general  science  and  re- 
search area  in  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. This  year  it  is  $975  million.  So  it 
is  $75  million  more  this  year  than  last 
year. 

What  I  am  asking  is  what  was  that 
$75  million  for? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  increase 
is  for  high  energy  physics  operation, 
and  $36  million  for  the  new  facility 
called  the  B-factory. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  B-factory? 

Mr.  BEVILL,  B-factory. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Where  is 
that  located? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  that  facility? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high 
energy  physics  research. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Is  it  a  new 
project? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Was  this  au- 
thorized? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes,  it  is  authorized. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  It  is  $36  mil- 
lion for  a  new  project? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  $36  million,  yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  In  Califor- 
nia. Who  requested  that? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  it  was  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  just  seems  surprising  to  me  if  we 
are  closing  down  the  SSC,  why  we 
would  be  starting  a  new  facility  of  this 
type  down  there.  What  is  the  function 
of  that  facility? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  total 
cost  of  this  project  is  approximately 
$300  million.  This  is  for  high  energy  re- 
search and  was  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  and  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  This  is  the 
first  part,  some  $30  million?  How  much 
did  the  gentleman  say  it  would  cost 
this  year? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  $36  mil- 
lion for  construction,  and  another  $10 
million  or  $15  million  will  be  used  for 
research. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Where  is  it 
located  in  California? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reclaiming  my  time.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  answering  those  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  the  concern  that 
I  have  is  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
having  these  fiscal  problems,  we  need 
to  be  very,  very  careful  about  where  we 
are  spending  taxpayer  dollars.  I  doubt 
that  anybody  in  the  Chamber  really 
knows  where  this  $75  million  is  going 
to  be  spent.  I  understand  now  that 
some  $30  million  of  it  is  the  first  part 
of  a  $300  million  expenditure  for  an  en- 
ergy facility  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  before  I  could 
vote  for  that.  I  would  have  to  know  a 
little  bit  more  about  it.  I  will  have  to 
oppose  this  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bur- 
ton] has  asked  a  very  legitimate  ques- 
tion that  all  Members  should  have,  and 
the  chairman  has  answered  it.  Of 
course,  $133  million  is  the  increase  in 


costs  for  termination  of  the  SSC.  The 
B-factory,  which  is  to  be  built  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  $36  million.  We  have  high  en- 
ergy physics  here,  including  the  Fermi 
Lab  outside  of  Chicago,  where  we  are 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  injector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  not  going  to 
do  the  project  in  Texas,  there  are  some 
high  energy  physics  programs  that  will 
have  to  be  done  somewhere  else.  We 
will  not  be  able  to  do  the  same  work  in 
the  Fermi  Lab  outside  of  Chicago  that 
the  Texas  project  would  have  done. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  had  to  increase 
some  of  these  projects  to  keep  up  with 
world  competition  in  research. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield,  we  took  out  the 
$640  million  this  year  and  the  $517  mil- 
lion last  year  for  the  superconducting 
super  collider. 
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That  left  an  increase  of  $75  million.  I 
checked  with  the  staff  so  we  have  a  $75 
million  increase.  He  said  that  $30  mil- 
lion was  going  to  go  for  the  facility  in 
California. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Thirty-six 
million. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  still  leaves  about  $39  million.  I 
do  not  think  many  Members  of  the 
body  are  really  familiar  with  these. 
And  with  us  trying  to  economize  by 
cutting  out  the  super  collider,  which 
was  the  latest  technology  in  scientific 
research.  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  Members 
would  want  to  question  why  we  are 
going  to  spend  $36  million  for  another 
facility  of  a  similar  nature  but  smaller 
in  California  and  for  other  research 
like  this,  when  we  are  cutting  out  the 
super  collider. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  look  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  pages  104.  105.  and  on 
down,  it  tells  specifically,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  get  the  specifics,  of 
what  programs  have  been  increased. 
Some  were  cut  back.  Some  were  al- 
ready completed.  But  much  of  it  is 
high  energy  physics  in  this  general  cat- 
egory. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  one  in  California  is  a  new 
project,  a  new  project  for  $36  million. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  a  new  project.  But  the  Fermilab 
in  Chicago  is  not  a  new  project.  We 
have  been  working  on  it  for  quite  some 
time.  Plus  we  have  been  working  on 
the  B-factory.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  put  construction  money 
in  for  it,  yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
today,  the  previous  question  is  ordered 
on  the  motion. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 

BEVILL]. 
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The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
Speaker  pro   tempore  announced   that 
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NAYS— 190 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
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of  Texas,  and  STOKES  changed  their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36;  Page  22.  strike 
out  lines  4  to  22.  and  insert: 

For  the  nuclear  waste  disposal  activities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  97-425. 
as  amended,  including  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  or  facility  construction  or  expan- 
sion. $260,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  be  derived  from  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund.  To  the  extent  that  balances  in 
the  fund  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  amounts 
available  for  obligation  in  the  account,  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  her  authority  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(e)(5)  of  said  Act  to  issue 
obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
Provided.  That  of  the  amount  herein  appro- 
priated, within  available  funds,  not  to  exceed 
$5,500,000  may  be  provided  to  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, for  the  sole  purpose  of  conduct  of  its 
scientific  oversight  responsibilities  pursuant 
to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982.  Pub- 
lic Law  97-425.  as  amended:  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated,  not 
more  than  $7,000,000  may  be  provided  to  af- 
fected local  governments,  as  defined  in  the 
Act.  to  conduct  appropriate  activities  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act:  Provided  further.  That  within 
ninety  days  of  the  completion  of  each  Fed- 
eral fiscal  year,  each  State  or  local  entity 
shall  provide  certification  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  that  all  funds  expended 
from  such  payments  have  been  expended  for 
activities  as  defined  in  Public  Law  97-425,  as 
amended.  .Failure  to  provide  such  certifi- 
cation shall  cause  such  entity  to  be  prohib- 
ited from  any  further  funding  provided  for 
similar  activities:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  may  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  to  influence  legis- 
lative action  on  any  matter  pending  before 
Congress  or  a  State  legislature  or  for  any 
lobbying  activity  as  provided  in  18  U.S.C. 
1913:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  may  be  used  for  litiga- 
tion expenses:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  may  be  used  to 
support  multistate  efforts  or  other  coalition 
building  activities  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  this  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  availabl^lmrPfaase  II- 
B  grants  to  study  the  feasibility  of  siting  a 
Monitored  Retrievable  Storage  Facility  un- 
less the  Nuclear  Waste  Negotiator  has  first 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  among  all  of  the  rel- 
evant governmental  officials  in  the  vicinity 
of  any  propo.sed  site. 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEVILL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  36  and  concur  therein 
With  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert: 

For  the  nuclear  waste  disposal  activities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  97-425. 
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as  amended,  including  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  or  facility  construction  or  expan- 
sion. S260.000.000  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  be  derived  from  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund.  To  the  extent  that  balances  in 
the  fund  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  amounts 
available  for  obligration  in  the  account,  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  her  authority  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(eH5)  of  said  Act  to  issue 
obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
Provided.  That  of  the  amount  herein  appro- 
priated, within  available  funds,  not  to  exceed 
S5. 500.000  may  be  provided  to  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, for  the  sole  purpose  of  conduct  of  its 
scientific  oversight  responsibilities  pursuant 
to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982.  Pub- 
lic Law  97-423.  as  amended;  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated,  not 
more  than  $7,000,000  may  be  provided  to  af- 
fected local  governments,  as  defined  in  the 
Act.  to  conduct  appropriate  activities  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act:  Provided  further.  That  within 
ninety  days  of  the  completion  of  each  Fed- 
eral fiscal  year,  each  State  or  local  entity 
shall  provide  certification  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  that  all  funds  expended 
from  such  payments  have  been  expended  for 
activities  as  defined  in  Public  Law  97-425.  as 
amended  Failure  to  provide  such  certifi- 
cation shall  cause  such  entity  to  be  prohib- 
ited from  any  further  funding  provided  for 
similar  activities:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  may  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  to  influence  legis- 
lative action  on  any  matter  pending  before 
Congress  or  a  State  legislature  or  for  any 
lobbying  activity  as  provided  in  18  US  C 
1913:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  may  be  used  for  litiga- 
tion expenses:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  may  be  used  to 
support  multistate  effects  or  other  coalition 
building  activities  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  this  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  available  for  Phase  II- 
B  grants  to  study  the  feasibility  of  siting  a 
Monitored  Retnevable  Storage  Facility. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 

VILL). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  fmal  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  39:  Page  24.  line  7. 
after  -expended"  insert  ':  Provided.  That  a 
toui  of  S8.000.000  shall  be  transferred  from 
this  account  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plan  Land  Withdrawal 
Act  of  1992  and  the  development  of  cleanup 
standards  to  guide  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's environmental  restoration  efforts". 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  .MR    BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVLLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  39.  and  concur  therein 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Be- 
vill). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CORRECTING  TECHNICAL  ERRORS 
IN  ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  2403. 
TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE. 
AND  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT.  1994 

Mr  HOYER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res  48)  to  correct 
technical  errors  in  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2403).  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk   read   the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S  Con.  Res.  48 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H  R.  2403).  entitled  An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  Agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes' '  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  requested  to  make  the  follow- 
ing correction: 

In  the  matter  under  the  heading: 
■■Ge.\er.\l  Services  Administration 
Federal  Buildlngs  Fund 

limrta'nons  on  availability  of  revenue" 
under  title  IV  under  the  heading  'INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES"  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  •■:  Provided  further.  That  sub- 
ject to  the  exceptions  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding proviso,  in  no  case  shall  such  funds  be 
made  available  for  any  lease,  line-item  con- 
struction, repair,  or  alterations  project  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  proviso  if  prior  to 
February  1.  1994.  the  lease,  line-item  con- 
struction, repair,  or  alterations  project  has 
been  disapproved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  Pro- 
vided further.  That  subject  to  the  exceptions 
contained  in  the  preceding  proviso,  in  no 
case  shall  such  funds  be  made  available  for 
any  lease,  line-item  construction,  repair,  or 
alterations  project  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing proviso  if  prior  to  February  1.  1994.  the 
lease,  line-item  construction,  repair,  or  al- 
terations project  has  been  disapproved  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  or  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works" 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  initial  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to 


the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HOYER].  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  an  explanation  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  simply  changes  an 
"and  "  to  "or."  so  that  either  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation or  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  the  public 
works  projects  included  in  the  Treas- 
ury-Postal Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment appropriations  bill  for  1994. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  expla- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Thomas,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
ACT  OF  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  262.  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  1845. 

D  1449 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE     * 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1845)  to  establish  the  Biological  Survey 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with 
Mrs.  Mink  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

D  1450 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednesday. 
October  6,  1993.  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Taylor]  had  been  disposed  of  and 
section  6  was  open  to  certain  amend- 
ments. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 6? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  take  this  time 
solely  to  inform  Members  that  with  a 
little  bit  of  luck  we  should  be  able  to 
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move  to  the  completion  of  this  bill 
fairly  expeditiously.  We  are  aware  of 
some  8  or  10  amendments,  some  of 
which  we  believe  to  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  many  of  which,  in  fact 
most  of  which,  we  intend  to  support. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  suspect  this  is 
shared  by  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
that  with  just  a  modicum  of  self-re- 
straint here  we  can  move  and  surprise 
ourselves  by  how  quickly  we  dispose  of 
the  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TAUZIN 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tauzin:  In  sec- 
tion 6.  insert  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing (and  redesignate  the  subsequent  sub- 
section accordingly): 

(c)  Limitation  on  Use  of  Information.— 
Information  that  is  collected  by  the  Survey 
from  non-Federal  real  property  may  not  be 
used  by  the  Survey,  and  may  not  be  provided 
by  the  Survey  to  any  other  person,  unless— 

(1)  The  Secretary  has  provided  to  the 
owner  of  the  property— 

(A)  access  to  the  information: 

(B)  a  detailed  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  information  was  collected:  and 

(C)  an  opportunity  to  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  the  information:  and 

(2)  if  the  owner  of  the  property  disputes 
the  information  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(C).  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  infor- 
mation is  accurate. 

Mr.  TAUZIN  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  important  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  affected  landowners 
who  do  allow  the  surveyors  to  enter 
their  land  and  then  later  find  that  the 
information  gathered  by  the  survey 
may  be  either  outdated  or  inaccurate. 
The  amendment  simply  creates  a  safe- 
guard to  prevent  inaccurate  or  out- 
dated information  from  later  being 
used  by  the  agency,  other  than  the  Sur- 
vey, in  a  manner  that  would  cause 
them  harm.  It  does  no  harm  to  the 
work  of  the  Survey.  It  simply  gives  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  information  and 
an  opportunity  to  dispute  that  infor- 
mation with  the  Secretary  and  then  to 
insure  that  the  Secretary  later  actu- 
ally is  required  to  determine  that  the 
information  is  either  correct  or  incor- 
rect before  any  actions  may  flow  from 
that  Survey. 

I  would  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  revision  of  the 


amendment,  which  makes  it  acceptable 
to  us. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  on  the  minority 
side  we  think  the  amendment  is  well 
reasoned  and  needed,  and  we  are  happy 
to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  TAUZIN]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  ROBERTS 

Mr  ROBERTS,  Madam  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ROBERTS:  At 
the  end  of  section  6,  as  amended  by  the  Tay- 
lor Amendment,  insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  The  Director  shall  notify  in  writing 
the  relevant  State  and  county  committees 
established  under  section  8(b;  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  590h(b).  or  the  successors  to  such 
committees,  in  a  timely  manner  and  prior  to 
the  Survey  entering  onto  non-federal  real 
property  for  which  the  State  and  county 
committee  maintain  records  or  have  respon- 
sibility as  provided  in  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Madam  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  relatively  simple,  it 
merely  directs  that  the  Director  of  the 
National  Biological  Survey  shall  notify 
the  State  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  [ASCS]  Com- 
mittee and  the  county  committee  in  a 
timely  manner  and  prior  to  the  survey 
[NBS]  employees  entry  on  non-Federal 
real  property  over  which  such  State 
and  county  committees  maintain 
records  or  have  been  delegated  respon- 
sibilities under  agricultural  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

There  are  15  Federal  Agriculture  De- 
partment plans  that  may  be  currently 
requested  or  carried  out  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  on  their  lands  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Thus,  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  their  lands  are  being  planned,  ex- 
amined and  studied  extensively  under 
several  existing  laws.  The  result  is  that 
these  committees  are  extensively  in- 
volved at  the  present  time  with  con- 
servation, environmental,  and  biologi- 
cal activities  on  farms  and  ranches  op- 
erated by  tenants  and/or  owners  and 
held  and  maintained  as  non-Federal 
real  property. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
stated    to   be   "to   provide   a   national 


focus  for  research  and  monitoring  of 
America's  biological  and  natural  re- 
sources on  an  ecosystem  bases"  and  as 
noted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ad- 
ministers several  programs  that  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  related  to  the  bill's 
purpose  through  these  State  and  coun- 
ty committees.  Notice  of  survey  activi- 
ties in  the  States  and  counties  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  well  as  the  individual  farm 
owners  and/or  operators  who  obtain 
much  of  the  data  about  their  soil,  con- 
servation practices  et  cetera  from 
these  State  and  county  committees. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his 
representative  will  serve  on  the  Na- 
tional Biological  Survey  Science  Advi- 
sory Council  created  by  this  bill  and  no 
doubt  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
agencies  will  be  among  those  who  may 
be  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey. 

This  amendment  will  merely  give  the 
State  ASCS  committees  and  the  coun- 
ty ASCS  committees  an  opportunity  to 
be  aware  and  informed  when  non-Fed- 
eral real  property — millions  of  acres — 
for  which  they  administer  programs,  is 
about  to  be  subjected  to  a  biological 
survey.  The  National  Biological  Survey 
should  also  provide  information  to  the 
State  and  county  committees  as  to 
what  data  it  seeks  and  how  the  data 
will  be  used. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  my 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing material  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record, 

Com.mon  USDA  Conservation/ 
Environmental  Plans 

The  following  are  the  primary  USDA  con- 
servation or  environmental  plans: 

1.  Voluntary  Conservation  Plan— Resource 
Management  System.  SCS  provides  resource 
planning  assistance  upon  request  by  a  land 
owner  or  user.  The  plan  is  a  set  of  landowner 
decisions  that  meet  Field  Office  Technical 
Guide  quality  criteria  for  the  safe  use  and 
management  of  soil,  water,  air,  plant,  and 
animal  resources.  The  decisions  reached  as  a 
result  of  the  planning  process  are  recorded  in 
a  conservation  plan,  which  describes  treat- 
ment needs  and  a  schedule  for  implementa- 
tion. A  copy  of  this  plan  is  provided  to  the 
customer. 

2.  Conservation  Compliance  Plan.  This  is  a 
plan  developed  by  a  producer  with  the  tech- 
nical assistance  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Food  Security  Act.  The  plan  is  a  record  of 
decisions  that  describes  treatment  needs  and 
a  schedule  for  implementation.  It  is  based  on 
the  Field  Office  technical  Guide  but  address- 
es only  soil  erosion  on  highly  erodible  lands. 

3.  Conservation  Reserve  program  plan 
(CRP).  SCS  helps  CRP  applicants  develop 
specific  conservation  plans  for  acreage  ac- 
cepted into  the  program.  The  plan  contains, 
as  a  minimum,  the  conservation  practices 
required  for  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  permanent  vegetative  cover  over  the  10-15 
year  contract  period.  Other  specifics  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to:  (a)  application  sched- 
ule for  practices,  (b)  cost-shared  amounts,  (c) 
a  conservation  plan  map,  (d)  job  sheets,  (e) 
standards  and  specifications,  and  (f)  mainte- 
nance of  the  vegetation.  Before  acceptance. 
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the  plan  must  be  signed  by  the  participant. 
SCS  technical  representative,  the  soil  con- 
ser\'ation  district,  and  the  county  ASCS 
committee  representative. 

4  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
(ACP)  Long-Term  Agreement  (LTAi  plans 
are  multi-year  conservation  plans  developed 
by  the  land  owner  or  user  with  technical  and 
cost-share  assistance  authorized  under  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (ACPi 
The  participant  requests  planning  assistance 
and  describes  the  conser\'ation  and  or  envi- 
ronmental problem  occurring  on  the  farm 
SCS  helps  the  participant  determine  the  re- 
source management  system  and  practices  re- 
quired to  bring  soil  loss  and  water  quality  to 
acceptable  standards  for  all.  or  a  portion,  of 
the  farm 

5.  Water  Quality  Incentives  Project  (WQIPi 
Plan.  With  SCS  assistance,  land  owners  must 
develop  Water  Quality  Resource  Manage- 
ment Plans  (WQRMPi  to  meet  ASCS  pro- 
gram requirements  for  achieving  source  re- 
ductions of  agricultural  pollutants  for  water 
quality  purposes  This  resource  management 
plan  includes  an  assessment  of  the  resources 
and  management  and  structural  measures 
needed  to  achieve  those  reductions  on  an  en- 
tire tract  or  tracts  owned  or  operated  by  the 
applicant  within  a  specified  (watershed) 
project  area  The  plan  typically  includes 
management  practices  such  as  nutrient, 
pest,  and  animal  waste  management,  con- 
servation tillage,  irrigation  water  manage- 
ment, and  stripcropping.  The  plan  is  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  SCS  and  the  local 
Conservation  District,  is  consistent  with 
conservation  compliance  goals,  and  becomes 
the  basis  for  3-  to  5-year  contracts  with  oper- 
ators. 

6.  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  (PL.  566)  Land  Treatment  Water- 
sheds. Long-term  contracts  iLTCs)  for  PL. 
566  use  the  same  policy  and  procedures  as  do 
those  prepared  for  the  Great  Plans  Conserva- 
tion Program  (see  below),  except  that  the 
PL.  566  LTCs  cover  only  the  land  operated 
by'the  participant  and  the  specific  problems 
identified  in  the  watershed  work  plan  The 
work  plan  contains  a  list  of  conservation 
practices  that  address,  typically,  cropland 
problems.  Treatment  may  or  may  not 
achieve  the  resource  base  protection  level, 
depending  on  the  workplan  objections. 

7.  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 
(GPCC)  Planning  Principles  The  GPCP  Con- 
servation Plan  of  Operations  includes  all  the 
land  in  the  participant's  operating  unit.  The 
plan  contains  all  the  required  practices,  ex- 
isting practices  (if  any)  to  be  maintained, 
and  new  practices— some  of  which  will  be 
cost  shared  some  will  not.  These  new  prac- 
tices are  scheduled  for  completion  over  a  3- 
to  10-year  period.  The  plan,  when  signed  by 
the  contracting  officer,  becomes  part  of  a 
legal  and  binding  contract  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  an  individual  farmer  or 
rancher. 

8.  Wetland  Reserve  Program  (WRP).  The 
Wetlands  Reserve  Program  Plan  of  Oper- 
ations is  developed  by  the  landowner  (WRP 
applicant)  with  assistance  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  possibly  others.  The  plan  calls  for  pro- 
tection, restoration,  and  management  of 
wetlands  that  are  entered  in  the  WRP.  This 
plan  of  operation  must  be  signed  by  the  par- 
ticipant. FWS  representative.  SCS  district 
conservationist,  local  conservation  district, 
and  ASCS. 

9.  Water  Bank  Program.  The  Water  Bank 
Program  is  designed  to  preserve  and  improve 
the  major  wetlands  as  habitat  for  migratory 


areas  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  assists 
the  land  user  in  developing  a  plan  that  re- 
duces and  conserves  surface  runoff,  protects 
the  soil  from  wind  and  water  erosion,  im- 
proves water  quality,  reduces  flooding,  pro- 
motes water  management,  and  enhances  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Land  own- 
ers sign  10-year,  renewable  agreements. 

10  Integrated  Farm  Management  Program 
The  Integrated  Farm  Management  Program 
Option  Plan  is  administered  by  ASCS  with 
technical  assistance  provided  primarily  by 
SCS  The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  im- 
prove and  conserve  soil  and  water  on  farms. 
Plans  prescribe  Resource  Conservation  Crops 
(RCC)  routions.  tillage  systems,  soil  con- 
servation practices,  nutrient  management 
strategies,  integrated  pest  management 
strategies,  animal  waste  systems,  and  health 
and  safety  considerations.  The  3-  to  5-year, 
renewable  contracts  contain  elements  that 
address  (a)  the  specific  acreage  and  crop 
bases  enrolled:  (b)  acreage  and  location  of 
the  RCC  per  year,  and  (c)  scheduling  of  prac- 
tices for  implementation,  improvement,  and 
maintenance  of  the  RCC. 

11  Colorado  River  Salinity  Control  Pro- 
gram Plans  SCS  helps  applications  for  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Pro- 
gram develop  salinity  control  plans  for  eligi- 
ble land  The  plan  specifies  the  salinity  re- 
duction practices  that  are  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective for:  (li  Reducing  salt  loading  from  a 
unit  of  land;  (2)  reducing  erosion  or  seepage 
to  a  degree  which  significantly  benefits  sa- 
linity control;  and  (3)  voluntarily  replacing 
incidental  fish  and  wildlife  values  foregone. 
The  salinity  control  plan  also  includes  a 
schedule  of  completion  dates  for  installation 
of  the  salinity  reduction  practices  and  the 
specifications  of  such  practices. 

12  Wetlands  Restoration  Mitigation  Plans 
These  plans  are  developed,  generally  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, to  restore  all  of  a  converted  wetlands 
functions  and  values  or  to  mitigate  the 
losses  of  wetland's  functions  and  values 
caused  by  a  conversion  activity.  These  plans 
must  be  approved  by  the  SCS  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  be  fully  imple- 
mented within  12  months  for  a  farmer  to  re- 
gain eligibility  for  USDA  benefits 

13  Rural  Clean  Water  Program  (RCWP) 
Plans.  This  ten  year  experimental  program, 
initiated  in  1980.  was  designed  to  address  ag- 
ricultural nonpoint  source  pollutants  for  the 
improvement  of  water  quality  There  are  21 
projects  nationwide  where  site  specific 
RCWP  plans  were  developed  to  reduce  agri- 
cultural pollutant  loads  to  surface  and 
ground  waters  using  both  structural  and 
non-structural  practices.  No  new  plans  are 
being  developed  and  an  evaluation  of  this 
program  is  underway 

H  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  ^Program 
(RAMP)  Plans  The  RAMP  Plan  of  Operation 
is  developed  by  the  landowner  with  assist- 
ance from  SCS.  The  plan  contains  all  the  re- 
quired practices  necessary  to  stabilize  the 
abandoned  coal  mined  land  to  agricultural 
uses  These  practices  are  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion according  to  a  specific.  5-  to  10-year 
period.  The  plan,  when  signed  by  the  con- 
tracting office,  becomes  a  part  of  a  legal  and 
binding  contract  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  landowner. 

15.  Stewardship  Incentive  Program.  The 
Stewardship  program  encourages  and  assists 
owners  of  private  forest  land.  The  steward- 
ship plan  is  an  action-oriented,  multidisci- 
plinary  document  that  includes  landowners 
objectives,  records  the  resource  management 
decisions,   and   recommends   resource    prac- 


waterfowl  and  other  wildlife   in  designated^  tices.  The  plan  considers  fish  and  wildlife 


habitat,  enhancement  of  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species,  soil  and  water  resources, 
wetlands,  recreation  and  esthetics,  and  tim- 
ber management  and  harvesting.  The  stew- 
ardship plan  is  developed  by  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  however,  existing  Voluntary  Con- 
servation Plan  (SCS)  and  Tree  Farm  Plans 
(American  Forest  Foundation)  are  accept- 
able stewardship  plans. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  are  perfectly 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  on  the  minor- 
ity side  have  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  amendment.  We  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  I  am  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men for  their  support,  and  I  ask  for 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A.MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HAVES 

Mr.  HAYES.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Haves:  In  sec- 
tion 6  insert  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing (and  redesignate  the  subsequent  sub- 
section accordingly): 

(c)  I.MMUMTV  From  Civil  LiABiLrrv.— The 
owner  of  privately-owned  property  is  not  lia- 
ble for  any  costs,  fees,  or  damages  under  any 
State  or  Federal  law  for  any  injury  incurred 
by  a  person  in  performing  any  activity  on 
the  property  as  an  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  the  Survey  (including  the  perform- 
ance of  an  activity  pursuant  to  a  contract  or 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Survey), 
other  than  an  injury  caused  by  the  gross  neg- 
ligence or  willful  misconduct  of  the  owner. 

Mr.  HAYES  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
language  of  this  particular  amendment 
involving  civil  liability  for  private 
landowners  has  been  shown  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
the  ranking  member  of  the  minority, 
and  it  simply  says  that  the  private 
landowner  is  not  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tual missions  of  the  persons  on  their 
property  in  conjunction  with  the  tak- 
ing of  the  biological  survey  with  the 
sole  exception  of  gross  negligence  or 
willful  misconduct.  That  is  language 
which  we  have  agreed  to  and  which  I 
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believe  the  chairman  is  accommodat- 
ing and  willing  to  accept. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYES.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  we  are  delighted  to  accept 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  with  the  other 
amendments,  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity on  the  minority  side  to  review 
the  amendment.  We  think  the  amend- 
ment has  merit,  and  we  are  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hayes]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  6? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 7. 

The  text  of  section  7  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  -Assistant  Secretary"'  means 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  established 
under  section  3  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956  (16  U.S. C.  742b); 

(2)  the  term  'biological  resources"  means 
plants,  fish,  invertebrates,  and  wildlife,  and 
the  terrestrial.  aquatic.  and  marine 
ecosystems  in  which  they  occur: 

(3)  the  term  Director"  means  the  Director 
of  the  National  Biological  Survey  appointed 
under  section  3(b); 

(4)  the  term  Secretary  "  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior; 

(5)  the  term  -Survey"  means  the  National 
Biological  Survey  established  under  this  Act; 
and 

(6)  the  term  "Tribal  government  "  means 
the  government  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band, 
nation,  or  other  organized  group  or  commu- 
nity, including  any  Alaska  Native  village  or 
regional  corporation  as  defined  in  or  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  (43  U  S.C.  1601  et  seq).  which 
IS  recognized  as  eligible  for  the  special  pro- 
grams and  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as 
Indians. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  7? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TAUZIN 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  .Mr.  Talzin:  Delete 
Section  7(2)  and  insert  the  following: 

■■(2)  the  term  biological  resources"  means 
plants,  fish,  invertebrates,  and  wildlife  in- 
habiting terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  marine 
ecosystems." 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Members  pay  close 
attention  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
"biological    resources."    The    term    is 


used  throughout  the  act.  The  National 
Biological  Survey  will  be  collecting 
and  analyzing  data  about  biological  re- 
sources. The  definition  in  the  sub- 
stitute bill  is  different  from  the  defini- 
tion adopted  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee.  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  draft,  there 
was  no  definition  of  that  term  in  the 
draft  bill  presented  to  the  committee. 
In  the  Natural  Resources  Committee 
report,  the  term  is  defined  as  "'plants, 
fish,  invertebrates,  and  wildlife  inhab- 
iting terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  marine 
ecosystems  '  The  ecosystems  them- 
selves are  not  part  of  the  definition  of 
biological  resources. 

In  the  substitute  that  is  before  the 
House,  the  word  "and"  has  been  strate- 
gically placed  so  that  biological  re- 
sources now  include  not  only  the 
plants,  fish,  invertebrates,  and  wildlife, 
but  also  the  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and 
marine  ecosystems  in  which  they 
occur.  This  means  that  land,  water, 
and  air  are  now  biological  resources. 

I  would  amend  the  definition  so  that 
the  definition  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  is  the  controlling 
definition.  This  means  that  only  the 
animals,  plants,  fish,  and  wildlife  are 
considered  to  be  the  biological  re- 
sources, and  not  the  ecosystems  in 
which  they  occur. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  I  am 
aware  that  the  concern  caused  the  gen- 
tleman by  the  original  definition  in  the 
bill,  and  although  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion, as  I  understand  it.  of  the  drafters 
of  the  bill  to  suggest  anything  that 
might  legitimately  raise  a  concern,  the 
gentleman's  concern  nonetheless  was 
real  and  the  way  he  has  redrafted  it  so 
far  as  I  know  is  consistent  with  the 
original  intent,  and  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  I  understand 
this  amendment,  what  it  does  is  clarify 
what  the  real  definition  is  and  explains 
more  fully  what  the  real  scope  is  of 
this  legislation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  abundantly  correct.  It  clari- 
fies and  defines  this  bill  as  being  true 
biological  resources  to  be  surveyed. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Well,  if.  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  on  the 
minority  side  we  have  no  objection  to 
this  amendment  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin]. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
D  1500 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  7? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 8. 

The  text  of  section  8  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  8.  CONFORMING  AME.NDMENTS. 

(a)  Title  5.— Section  5316  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  the  Director.  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  following: 

•Director  of  the  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey. Department  of  the  Interior". 

(b)  National  Wetlands  Inven-tory.— Sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  Emergency  Wetlands  Re- 
sources Act  of  1986  (16  use  3931(a))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service '"  and  inserting  "the  Na- 
tional Biological  Survey";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  -the  Serv- 
ice" and  inserting  "the  National  Biological 
Survey '. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  that  is  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  such  earlier  date 
as  is  specified  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes 
of  section  3(b)(2)(H). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  8? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 9. 

The  text  of  section  9  is  as  follows; 

SEC.  9.  AUTHORIZA'nON  AND  REPORTS. 

(a)  Current  .Authorization — 

(1)  Fiscal  year  i9*i.— For  the  fiscal  year 
1994.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $180,000,000  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Fiscal  years  1995.  ises.  1997— For  fiscal 
years  1995.  1996.  and  1997.  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  .Act. 

(b)  Future  Authoriz.ations.— After  Janu- 
ary 1.  1998.  no  amounts  shall  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  any  program,  function,  or  activ- 
ity of  the  Survey  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
unless  such  amounts  have  been  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  one  or  more  Acts  of  Con- 
gress enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Periodic  Reports  and  Proposals — 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  Strike 
subsections  (a)  and  (bi  of  section  9  of  the 
amendment  and  insert  the  following: 

(a I  Current  authorizations— There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated— 

(1)  for  Fiscal  Year  1994.  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $170,319,000;  and 

(2)  for  Fiscal  Year  1995.  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Future  .authorizations— After  Sep- 
tember 30.  1995.  no  amounts  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  any  program,  function, 
or  activity  of  the  Survey  unless  those 
amounts  have  been  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Madam    Chairman,    I    ask    unanimous 
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consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fields). 

The  $170,319,000  authorization  is 
based  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Biological  Survey 
and  the  national  wetlands  inventory. 

This  figure  represents  a  20-percent 
increase  over  existing  funding  for  these 
programs.  There  are  other  pressing 
needs  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  management  and  stewardship  of 
public  lands  which  are  not  addressed  in 
this  legislation. 

For  example,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  issued  a  study  last  year  ex- 
pressing grave  concern  about  the  abil- 
ity of  the  National  Park  Service  to 
manage  its  resources  effectively.  In- 
stead of  addressing  these  needs,  re- 
sources are  being  put  into  the  National 
Biological  Survey. 

I  am  concerned  that  other  research 
and  management  responsibilities  with- 
in the  Department  will  suffer. 

Limiting  the  authorization  to  2  years 
gives  Congress  the  opportunity  to  as- 
sess the  National  Biological  Survey 
and  exercise  its  oversight  responsibil- 
ities. 

Essentially  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
cutting  back  a  little  bit  of  money, 
placing  a  limit  on  the  funding,  assuring 
that  the  authorization  is  sure  enough 
that  we  can  do  it  the  right  way. 

I  think  we  have  agreement  on  this 
amendment.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
move  it  quickly 

Mr  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
very  simple,  yet  very  important.  It 
would  limit  authorization  for  the  sur- 
vey to  2  fiscal  years.  1994  and  1995. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  take  a 
very  cautious  attitude  toward  th^s  sur- 
vey until  we  have  had  the  opporttMrEy 
to  review  how  it  works,  what  impact  it 
has  on  other  agencies,  and  whether  it 
really  is  a  good  idea.  As  we  all  too  well 
know,  sometimes  an  idea  that  seems  to 
be  good  on  paper  turns  out  otherwise. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the 
Survey  2  years  to  get  organized.  After 
that  time  Congress  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  reexamine  the  Survey 
during  the  authorization  process  to  de- 
termine whether  the  funding  levels  are 
adequate  and  whether  the  Survey  de- 
serves to  be  reauthorized  at  all.  In  the 
interim  the  committee  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  conduct  oversight  hear- 
ings to  determine  the  progress  of  the 
Survey. 


For  those  who  support  this  bill 
wholeheartedly  my  amendment  does  no 
harm.  For  those  who  are  sceptical 
about  it.  my  amendment  will  allow  us 
the  opportunity  to  revisit  it  next  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  and  his 
staff  for  working  closely  with  us  and 
helping  us  to  craft  this  amendment  and 
helping  us  come  to  the  point  where 
maybe  we  can  be  in  agreement. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  one.  I  think 
it  asks  for  us  to  take  a  look  again  in  2 
years  and  it  obviously  reflects,  as  I  sus- 
pect the  gentleman  just  indicated,  the 
amounts  in  the  current  appropriations 
process. 

I  would  make  one  observation  to  my 
very  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  In  accepting  this  amendment  of 
his  jointly  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  reduce  the  sums  in  the 
bill.  I  must  be  in  error  here  My  staff 
has  just  been  given  an  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  intends  to  offer  later  to 
increase  the  authorization  again?  That 
could  not  be.  could  it? 

In  any  event.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  9? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 10. 

The  text  of  section  10  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  10.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

Except  as  provided  in  sections  3ib)(2i*I). 
5<a).  and  8.  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
amend,  repeal,  supersede,  or  otherwise  affect 
any  other  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  10? 

.\MENDME.\T  OFFERED  BY  MR    TRAFICANT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  TRAFICANT;  At 
the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

SEC.    .  CO.MPLIANCE  WITH  BUY  AMERICAN  ACT 

No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  expended  by  an  entity  unless  the  en- 
tity agrees  that  in  expending  the  assistance 
the  entity  will  comply  with  sections  2 
through  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933  (41 
U  S.C  lOa-lOc.  popularly  known  at  the  'Buy 
American  Act") 

SEC.     .  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS:  REQUIREMENT  RE- 
GARDING NOTICE 

<a)  Purchase  of  A.merican-Made  Equip- 
ment AND   Products.— In   the   case   of  any 


equipment  or  products  that  may  be  author- 
ized to  be  purchased  with  financial  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  Act.  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  entitles  receiving  such 
assistance  should,  in  expending  the  assist- 
ance, purchase  only  American-made  equip- 
ment and  products. 

(b>  Notice  to  Recipients  of  assistance.— 
In  providing  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act.  the  Director  of  the  National  Biological 
Survey  shall  provide  to  each  recipient  of  the 
assistance  a  notice  describing  the  statement 
made  m  subsection  (a)  by  the  Congress. 

SEC.    .  PROHlBrriGN  OF  CONTRACTS. 

If  it  has  been  finally  determined  by  a  court 
or  Federal  agency  that  any  person  inten- 
tionally affixed  a  fraudulent  label  bearing  a 
■•Made  in  America"  inscription,  or  any  in- 
scription with  the  same  meaning,  to  any 
product  sold  in  or  shipped  to  the  United 
States  that  was  not  made  in  the  United 
States,  such  person  shall  be  Ineligible  to  re- 
ceive any  contract  or  subcontract  made  with 
funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act.  pursu- 
ant to  the  debarment,  suspension,  and  Ineli- 
gibility procedures  described  in  section  9.400 
through  9.409  of  title  48.  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objections. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Madam  Chairman, 
this  is  a  Buy  American  amendment.  It 
requires  notice  to  those  individuals 
who  receive  any  assistance  under  the 
act. 

It  also  has  a  section  that  deals  with 
prohibition  of  contracts  whenever  a 
product  sold  or  shipped  in  the  United 
States,  but  not  made  in  the  United 
States,  was  in  fact  given  a  label  that 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  was 
made  in  America. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  sur- 
prised as  we  are  by  this  amendment,  we 
are  delighted  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing to  me. 

As  always,  the  gentleman  comes  to 
the  floor  and  makes  a  very  good  argu- 
ment, a  very  strong  argument. 

On  the  minority  side,  we  are  happy 
to  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me,  and  thank  him  for  his 
amendment. 
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I  would  also  like  to  suggest,  these 
amendments  are  well  and  good,  but 
until  this  country  starts  utilizing  its 
manufacturing  base  and  getting  our 
workers  back  to  work  in  our  factories, 
until  we  start  utilizing  our  resources, 
our  minerals,  our  timber,  and  our  lands 
and  our  agricultural  capability  like  it 
says  up  above  here,  above  the  Speak- 
er's chair,  there  will  not  be  any  jobs  in 
America. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  this 
Congress  to  wake  up.  There  is  only  one 
real  dollar,  one  new  real  dollar,  and 
that  comes  from  this  Earth. 

Every  day  I  sit  in  the  committee  that 
I  sit  on,  not  this  committee,  not  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  every  day  I  sit  in  the  com- 
mittee we  take  and  buy  more  land  and 
put  it  off  the  productive  level.  We  take 
it  off  the  tax  rolls.  We  create  parks  and 
refuges  and  wilderness  areas,  but  they 
create  no  dollars  for  the  American 
worker.  The  man  in  the  factory  does 
not  use  those  areas.  He  does  not  have  a 
job. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  the  amendment,  but  this  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  start  under- 
standing one  thing.  Talk  does  not  cre- 
ate jobs.  Mining  does. 

Mining  creates  jobs,  trees  create 
jobs,  farming  creates  jobs,  and  Amer- 
ican factories  create  jobs.  That  is  what 
we  should  be  addressing  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Reclaiming  my 
time.  Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but 
there  is  one  other  thing  that  will  cre- 
ate some  jobs,  and  that  is  some  reason- 
able policies  and  laws  to  give  the 
American  worker  and  the  manufactur- 
ing infrastructure  a  chance. 

So  I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  and  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  leadership. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re- 
mind all  persons  in  the  Gallery  that 
they  are  here  as  guests  of  the  House 
and  that  any  manifestations  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  proceed- 
ings is  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trakica.vt]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  10? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TAUZIN 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tauzin;  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

SEC.     .     PRFVATE     PROPERTY    OWNER     PROTEC- 
TION. 

(a)  Prohibition  on  Takings.— An  action 
under  this  Act  is  not  authorized  If  it  con- 
stitutes a  taking  of  private  property  under 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution. 


(b)  COMPENS.ATION    FOR   REDUCTION    IN    FAIR 

MARKET  Value  of  Property.— 

(1)  Compensation  required.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall,  subject  to  sub- 
section (c).  compensate  the  owner  of  any  pri- 
vately-owned real  property  or  interest  in 
real  property  (including  any  proprietary 
water  right,  servitude,  or  easement)  the  fair 
market  value  of  which  is  reduced  50  percent 
or  more  as  a  result  of  any  limitation  on  use 
of  the  property  resulting  from  any  final 
qualified  agency  action.  If  requested  by  the 
owner  of  the  property  of  interest. 

(2)  Form  of  co.mpensation— Compensation 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  in  the  form  of— 

(A)  payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  re- 
duction in  value;  or 

(B)  conveyance  of  property  or  an  Interest 
in  property  having  a  value  equal  to  the  re- 
duction in  value;  as  that  form  is  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  owner. 

(c)  AcQuisTioN  of  Property  by  United 
States  — 

(1)  In  general— In  lieu  of  compensation 
required  under  subsection  (b).  the  owner  of 
any  property  or  interest  described  in  that 
subsection  may  request  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
quire the  property  or  interest. 

(2)  Consideration— If  requested  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  by  the  owner,  the  Secretary 
shall  acquire  the  property  or  interest  by  pro- 
viding to  the  owner  consideration  in  the 
form  of— 

(.A)  payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  or  interest  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  final  qualified 
agency  action  with  respect  to  which  the 
property  or  interest  is  acquired;  or 

(B)  conveyance  of  real  property  or  an  in- 
terest in  real  property  having  a  fair  market 
value  equal  to  that  amount;  as  that  form  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  the  owner. 

(d>  Funding — 

(1)  Requirements  subject  to  appropria- 
tions—The  requirements  to  pay  compensa- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  and  acquire  prop- 
erly under  subsection  (c)  are  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations. 

(2»  U.SE  OF  FUND —Notwithstanding  any 
other  law.  amounts  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  may  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary for— 

(A)  compensation  required  under  sub- 
section (b);  and 

(B)  acquisitions  of  property  and  Interests 
required  under  subsection  (c). 

(e>  Other  Rights  Preserved —This  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  preempt,  alter. 
or  limit  the  availability  of  any  remedy  for 
the  taking  of  private  property  or  an  interest 
in  private  property  that  is  available  under 
the  Constitution  or  any  other  law. 

(f)  DEFINITIONS  —In  this  subsection— 

(1)  the  term  'Land  and  Water  Conser\'ation 
Fund"  means  the  fund  established  in  section 
2  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  (16  use  4601-5);  and 

(2)  the  term  -qualified  agency  action" 
means  an  agency  action  (as  that  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  551(13)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code)  that  is— 

(A)(i)  under  section  404  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1344); 
or 

(ill  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  (16  use.  1331  et  seq.);  and 

(B)  based  on  data,  information,  or  research 
developed  by  the  Survey. 

Mr.  TAUZIN  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  specifically  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  takings,  as  it  has 
been  described  by  some  in  their  com- 
munications with  Members.  It  simply 
provides  a  new  remedy  where  property 
has  in  fact  been  substantially  devalued 
as  a  result  of  a  decision  under  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act,  section  404  of  the 
Clean  Waters  Act,  the  Wetlands  Regu- 
latory Program. 

It  allows  in  fact  the  use  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  to  com- 
pensate property  owners  for  the  loss  of 
their  property  under  the  limited  cir- 
cumstances where  in  fact  the  property 
has  been  devalued  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent or  more  before  this  remedy  could 
be  made  available. 

All  of  the  remedies  would  be  re- 
tained, including  the  traditional 
Claims  Court  suits  for  tlje  takings. 

Under  the  fifth  amendment  the  types 
of  actions  that  would'trigger  this  rem- 
edy include  final  agency  actions  to 
deny  a  section  404  wetlands  permit 
property  placed  within  a  critical  habi- 
tat designation  that  could  not  be  used, 
and  orders  which  restrict  the  use  of 
private  lands  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act. 

The  remedy  could  be  used  for  land  ac- 
quisition or  for  the  acquisition  of  habi- 
tat easements  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  horrible  truth 
is  that  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  which  is  used  to  purchase 
private  lands  for  public  uses  is  being 
currently  used  today  in  a  manner 
which  gives  no  priority  to  lands  which 
have  been  devalued  by  regulatory  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  fact,  the  land  and  water  acquisi- 
tion fund  in  fact  places  no  priority  on 
those  lands,  in  fact  will  buy  other 
lands  before  these  lands  on  the  theory 
that  the  Government  does  not  really 
need  to  acquire  land  that  has  been  reg- 
ulated to  death,  it  already  owns  it  in 
effect.  That  is  a  horrible,  pernicious 
way  to  reward  private  property  in 
America. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  testify- 
ing before  our  committee  on  the  issue 
of  regulations  which  devalue  personal 
private  property  testified  that  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  this  issue  was 
to  use  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  to  actually  purchase  lands  that 
are  heavily  burdened  with  Federal  reg- 
ulations, such  as  wetland  laws  or  en- 
dangered species  laws. 

D  1510 

Madam  Chairman,  that  is  all  this 
amendment  does.  It  simply  says  that 
those  lands  should  be  given  priority  in 
Federal  acquisition.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  when  the  Federal  Government 
comes  along  with  a  regulation  designed 
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for  the  public  good  that  takes  away  the 
majority  of  the  use  of  a  person's  pri- 
vate property,  that  property  ought  to 
be  a  high  priority  for  Federal  acquisi- 
tion. That  is,  in  fact,  the  property  we 
ought  to  be  acquiring  for  the  public 
good. 

Instead,  under  the  current  criteria 
established  by  the  agency,  that  land  is 
the  last  priority  because  the  Govern- 
ment knows  something  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  know,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's regulations  take  away  most  of 
the  use  of  the  property;  the  public  real- 
ly has  taken  it,  has  actually  taken  it 
for  public  purposes,  and.  in  fact,  the 
private  landowner  has  been  denied  the 
use  of  his  land  and.  therefore,  the  true 
ownership  of  his  land. 

All  we  do  with  this  amendment  is  say 
that  when  that  occurs,  that  property 
ought  to  be  a  high  priority  for  acquisi- 
tion, not  a  low  priority  under  the  per- 
nicious interpretation  of  the  current 
agency  decisions.  All  we  say  in  this 
amendment  is.  when  the  Government 
actively  takes  someone's  property  by 
restricting  it  to  death,  that  that  prop- 
erty ought  to  be  high  on  the  list  of 
Federal  acquisition  so  that  the  land- 
owner can  get  compensation  as  pro- 
vided in  the  fifth  amendment  of  our 
Constitution. 

I  will  quote  it  for  my  colleagues,  for 
the  Record,  for  those  who  may  not  re- 
member it.  The  fifth  amendment  in  its 
last  line  says  that  private  property 
shall  not  be  taken  for  public  purposes 
without  just  compensation.  That  is  an 
exact  quote,  that  is  an  exact  quote.  It 
does  not  say,  "unless  that  property  is  a 
wetland."  It  does  not  say,  "unless  that 
property  has  a  substantially  threat- 
ened or  endangered  species  on  it."  It 
says  that  when  the  Government  comes 
along  and  takes  someone's  private 
property  and  converts  it  into  public 
use  for  any  good  public  purpose,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  compensation  in 
America. 

Madam  Chairman,  all  we  do  in  this 
amendment  is  establish  that  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  ought  to 
be  used  to  carry  out  that  very  impor- 
tant constitutional  protection.  All  we 
say  is  that  that  property  ought  not  be 
last  on  the  list  for  acquisition;  it  ought 
to  be  on  top  of  the  list  for  acquisition. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted.  I  realize  a 
point  of  order  has  been  reserved 
against  it,  and  the  point  of  order  will 
probably  be  made.  But  let  me  say 
something: 

If  when  we  survey  the  biological  re- 
sources of  America,  if  we  cannot  pro- 
vide some  balance  here  to  make  sure 
that  private  property  rights  under  the 
fifth  amendment  are  respected  and 
that  public  funds  in  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  are  used  to  com- 
pensate landowners  who  are  deprived  of 
the  use  and  value  of  their  property  as 
a  result  of  all  the  public  good  we  do  in 
protecting    wetlands    and    endangered 


species,  then,  my  fellow  Americans,  we 
are  not  respecting  the  constitutional 
basis  upon  which  that  fifth  amendment 
gives  us  all  protection  in  the  private 
protections  of  our  private  property. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  this 
amendment  is  critical  to  this  survey, 
and.  regardless  of  what  the  Par- 
liamentarian may  rule,  it  ought  to  be 
part  of  this  survey,  as  it  ought  to  be 
part  of  every  Federal  act  that  regu- 
lates private  property. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tau- 
ziN)  has  expired. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Studds]  wish  to  pursue  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  do.  Madam  Chairman. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  on 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  under 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Tauzin]  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  important,  but 
very  narrow,  mission  of  the  National 
Biological  Survey  has  been  explained 
repeatedly  during  the  course  of  this 
floor  debate.  The  amendment  is  clearly 
not  germane  to  this  bill.  The  National 
Biological  Survey  is  not  a  regulatory 
agency  and  has  no  control  whatsoever 
on  how  or  even  whether  any  agency 
uses  the  science  or  the  data  generated 
by  the  National  Biological  Survey.  The 
bill  does  not  address  at  all  how  or  even 
whether  data  collected  by  the  survey 
will  be  used. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  amendment 
attempts  to  tie  the  use  of  the  biologi- 
cal survey  science  in  a  regulatory  con- 
text to  a  hypothetical  reduction  of 
property  value.  If  information  gen- 
erated by  the  survey  is  used  for  wet- 
lands or  endangered  species,  regulatory 
purposes,  and  if  that  regulatory  deci- 
sion causes  a  greater  than  50  percent 
reduction  in  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  private  property,  then  the  Sec- 
retary, according  to  the  amendment, 
shall  compensate  the  landowner. 

I  would  simply  note  that  the  amend- 
ment establishes  a  standard  for  deter- 
mining when  the  loss  of  property  rights 
is  compensable  and  lays  out  the  meth- 
od and  process  for  providing  such  com- 
pensation, and.  however  fascinating 
and  interesting  those  matters  may  be. 
and  I  agree  that  they  are  substantively 
important  policy  issues,  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  H.R.  1845. 

For  that  reason.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
press  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  would  like  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order.  Madam  Chair- 
man. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
this  survey  has  any  value  at  all,  if  we 
are  to  spend  the  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  we  propose  to  spend  on  survey 
plants  and  animals  across  America,  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  all  of  our  regu- 
latory statutes,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
affecting  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  affecting 
the  wetlands  regulatory  programs  and 
others  that  we  have  outlined  earlier  in 
this  debate  on  the  previous  day.  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  we  are  going  to  do 
this  survey  and.  if  this  survey  does,  in 
fact,  result  in  taking  and  diminutions 
of  property  value,  this  bill  ought  to 
provide  a  mechanism  by  which  those 
landowners  can  seek  compensation 
from  the  Federal  water  and  land  con- 
servation fund. 

Now  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
more  germane  than  this  amendment  to 
a  National  Biological  Survey,  than  the 
question  of  how  that  survey  is  going  to 
be  used  and  what  effects  are  going  to 
flow  to  private  land  property  owner- 
ship in  America.  I  would  suggest  that 
it  not  only  is  germane,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  language  that 
ought  to  be  added  on  to  a  National  Bio- 
logical Survey  bill. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues.  "You  would 
not  believe,  from  the  arguments  that 
are  being  made  against  this  amend- 
ment and  against  the  amendment  we 
are  going  to  propose  after  this  one. 
that  the  human  species  is  not  a  carbon- 
based  entity  any  longer,  that  we  are 
not  related  to  the  biological  species 
that  occupy  this  planet,  but  the  effects 
upon  human  beings  are  not  even  going 
to  be  considered  when  we  are  doing  na- 
tional biological  surveys." 

Well,  let  me  inform  this  House  and 
this  Nation  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  we 
have  not  reversed  the  Scopes  trial.  As 
far  as  I  know,  we  are  carbon-based,  not 
silicon-based  entities,  we  are  related  to 
the  plants  and  animals  on  this  planet, 
and  the  position  of  human  beings  occu- 
pying private  property  in  this  country 
is  very  important  when  we  survey  bio- 
logical entities  and  when  that  survey 
results  in  important  management  deci- 
sions affecting  that  private  property 
and  the  private  lives  of  these  biological 
species  that  we  call  human  beings. 

It  seems  to  be  that  to  rule  this  non- 
germane  is  to  say  we  have  no  part  on 
this  planet  in  this  country  as  biologi- 
cal entities  and  that  our  right  to  exist 
on  the  private  property  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution  to  every  single 
member  of  our  Nation  is  going  to  be  de- 
nied to  us  if  a  biological  survey  consid- 
ers us  nongermane.  nonrelated.  not-in- 
existence.  if  my  colleagues  will,  in  re- 
gard to  the  counting  of  biological  life 
as  it  exists  in  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  House  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Yes;  I  do. 
Madam  Chairman. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Tauzin)  is  germane  for  many  reasons. 

First  of  all.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  prohibit  any  action 
under  the  act  if  it  would  result  in  a 
taking  of  private  property,  directly  rel- 
ative to  the  piece  of  legislation  we  are 
debating.  This  amendment  would  also 
provide  for  compensation  to  the  prop- 
erty owner  if  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  is  diminished  by  50  per- 
cent or  more  as  a  result  of  a  limitation 
on  property  use  because  of  action 
taken  under  section  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
due  to  information  from  the  Survey, 
which  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  de- 
bate before  the  House. 

The  Secretary  and  the  landowner 
have  a  variety  of  options  to  use  when  it 
comes  to  compensation.  Also,  such 
compensation  would  be  funded  by  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

I  think  the  House  made  great  strides 
earlier  toward  restoring  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment when  we  approved  private  prop- 
erty rights  protections  earlier  during 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  This 
amendment  builds  upon  the  amend- 
ment already  accepted  by  the  House  by 
assuring  Americans  that  they  will  be 
compensated  if  Government  regula- 
tions cause  them  to  lose  the  value  of 
their  property,  and,  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  protecting  and  preserving  the 
environment,  we  are  going  to  need  the 
faith  and  good  efforts  of  the  private 
property  owners,  and  the  best  way  to 
get  their  cooperation  is  to  provide 
them  with  incentives  and  protection 
from  loss.  Again,  that  relates  directly 
back  to  the  basic  and  fundamental  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

Madam  Chairman,  for  those  reasons  I 
would  urge  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Tauzin)  is  germane,  that  it  should  be 
considered,  that  we  should  take  a  vote 
and  let  the  House  work  its  will. 

I  D  1520 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
Members  who  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
STUDDS]  in  his  point  of  order  and  to 
speak  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Tauzin]. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  elo- 
quently expresses  concern  about  the 
human  species  on  this  Earth  and  how 
we  must  protect  it.  But  I  think  we  all 
know  that  the  human  species  is  in 
trouble,  and  we  had  darn  well  better 
protect  this  Earth  and  this  planet  or 
we  will  not  have  an  indefinite  period  of 


time  in  which  to  enjoy  the  wonderful 
things  that  we  do. 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  re- 
spect the  fifth  amendment,  and  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  the  fifth 
amendment  is  in  good  shape  and  has 
been  in  good  shape  for  more  than  200 
years. 

However.  I  think  that  we  should  re- 
member that  in  addition  to  the  fifth 
amendment,  it  says  the  Government 
cannot  take  your  property  without  due 
compensation,  that  there  are  also  pro- 
visions in  the  law  and  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  make  us  responsible  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  there  is  a  pol- 
luter, some  factory,  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  spewing  out  poison  gas  and 
ruining  thousands  of  acres  around  it,  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Tauzin]  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  local  government  saying  you 
cannot  continue  this  nuisance.  And 
that  is  exactly  right. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
fails  to  point  out  is  that  there  is  not 
only  the  property  right  of  a  landowner, 
but  there  are  also  property  rights  of 
other  people  connected  with  the  land. 
We  certainly  learned  that  in  the  recent 
floods  of  the  Mississippi  River  that 
have  been  so  tragic.  The  wetlands  were 
destroyed,  thousands  of  acres  of  wet- 
lands, perhaps  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  People  in 
the  flood  plains  of  the  Mississippi, 
when  the  levees  broke,  they  were  the 
ones  that  suffered. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  is  incor- 
rect. And  when  he  relies  solely  on  the 
fifth  amendment,  yes.  we  all  respect 
the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  we  also  must  respect  our 
duty,  the  duty  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
to  also  protect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people. 

We  have  two  conflicting  principles 
here.  We  must  find  a  balance,  it  is 
being  handled  very  well,  this  taking 
problem,  issue  by  issue.  The  courts  are 
examining  these  taking  claims  as  they 
come  up.  one  after  another.  They  go 
right  to  the  Supreme  Court,  they  go  to 
the  district  courts,  and  to  the  appeals 
courts.  Each  situation  is  different.  And 
that  is  the  way  to  handle  it,  not  with 
a  formula  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  suggests. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman,  let 
me  first  point  out  the  example  used  by 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edwards],  would  not 
apply  to  my  amendment,  as  it  is  a 
clean  air  regulation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
announce  that  Members  will  address 
the  Chair  on  their  own  time.  Members 
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may  not  yield  when  debating  a  point  of 
order. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Tauzin]  may  be  heard  again  on  his  own 
time  for  further  debate  on  this  matter. 

Are  there  further  Members  seeking 
recognition  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  would  suggest  one  thing:  There 
have  been  some  comments  made  about 
this  amendment  not  being  germane.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fields]  and  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Tauzin]  have  put  it  very 
well. 

As  far  as  the  comment  just  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards], the  basis  of  our  Constitution 
and  our  democracy  is  privately  held 
land,  not  Government-held  land.  If  you 
want  the  Government  to  hold  land, 
look  what  happened  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire and  how  they  had  their  environ- 
mental degradation. 

All  we  are  saying  in  this  amendment 
or  any  other  amendments  which  will 
come  before  this  committee  at  a  later 
time  on  other  legislation,  such  as  wet- 
lands legislation  and  endangered  spe- 
cies legislation,  it  is  time  that  this 
body  recognizes  the  right  of  the  private 
individual.  If  the  Government  or  some 
agency  decides  that  those  lands  or 
those  species  have  a  greater  national 
value,  all  this  amendment  says  is  that 
if  that  is  decided  by  an  agency,  then 
that  person  that  loses  the  value  of  that 
land  shall  in  fact  be  compensated  first 
before  we  spend  any  other  moneys  buy- 
ing other  lands  through  action  of  this 
Congress  or  any  other  agency.  That  is 
all  it  says. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Edwards], 
you  can  talk  about  the  fly  down  in  San 
Bernardino  that  is  stopping  us  from 
building  a  hospital.  That  is  taking 
away  the  jobs  needed  in  that  area.  Say- 
ing that  that  fly  is  all  God  so  impor- 
tant, the  same  fly  that  I  would  swat  on 
the  corner  of  my  arm  if  it  was  there, 
yet  an  agency  says  it  is  endangered.  Or 
you  might  say  to  someone  that  their 
land  has  some  type  of  bird  or  a  bug  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  or  it  is  wetlands, 
the  Government  says  it,  and  the  value 
of  that  land  decreases,  that  is  a  taking. 

The  agency  says  oh.  no.  we  did  not 
take  your  land.  You  do  not  need  any 
compensation.  While  they  define  it  as 
such,  the  value  decreases  and  your 
rights  are  taken  away  from  you. 

Madam  Chairman,  you  are  going  to 
rule  that  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane. I  am  saying  to  my  colleagues  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  down  the  line 
this  next  year  to  vote  on  other  pieces 
of  legislation  that  do  protect  the  rights 
of  the  private  landholder.  If  we  lose 
that,  and  I  say  this  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards), if  we  lose  the  private-land  con- 
cept in  this  country,  let  us  all  become 
Communists.  That  is  what  communism 
is  all  about,  that  in  the  national  inter- 
est we  sball  do  what  is  right.  But  the 
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basis  of  our  democracy  has  been  based 
upon  the  individual  rights  of  that  one 
person,  not  in  the  national  goodness, 
unless  he  is  protected  and  she  is  pro- 
tected. That  is  the  basis  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  later  on  let  us 
speak  our  mind  as  we  should  to  uphold 
the  Constitution.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment.  It  will 
be  ruled  ungermane,  but  we  will  go  for- 
ward at  a  later  time.  We  have  laid  the 
groundwork  for  this  Congress  again  to 
speak  for  the  people  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
Members  seeking  recognition  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
debate  in  the  committee  one  member 
pointed  out  that  the  definition  of  pri- 
vate property  has  changed  in  America. 
I  challenge  that  notion.  The  definition 
of  private  property  has  never  changed 
in  America.  I  suggest  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr,  Ed- 
w.\RDS],  that  the  definition  of  private 
property  in  my  State,  as  in  every 
State,  I  believe,  has  always  been  that 
you  have  the  right  to  use  and  enjoy 
your  private  property,  free  of  inter- 
ference, so  long  as  you  use  it  in  a  way 
so  as  to  not  offend  or  endanger  or  cre- 
ate a  nuisance  for  your  neighbor  or  his 
property.  That  has  always  been  the 
principle  of  private  property  ownership 
in  America. 

What  is  at  interest  here  is  how  big 
the  neighborhood  has  become.  It  used 
to  be  in  America  that  your  neighbor, 
under  the  law.  was  the  guy  next  door. 
Today,  under  interpretations  by  Fed- 
eral agencies,  your  neighbor  can  be 
someone  living  in  Bangladesh.  In  order 
to  protect  some  world  interest  in  a  spe- 
cies or  wetlands,  all  of  a  sudden  your 
rights  of  private  ownership  are  subject 
to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  people  who 
live  in  some  sort  of  global  community. 

Madam  Chairman,  let  me  suggest  to 
my  friend  that  we  are  not  suggesting 
that  anyone  ought  to  be  able  to  pollute 
their  neighbor.  We  are  not  suggesting 
those  laws  are  not  good.  We  are  not 
suggesting  that  wetlands  laws  should 
not  be  implemented  in  America  or  that 
species  protection  should  not  be  imple- 
mented. 

To  the  contrary,  we  suggest  they  are 
good  laws.  Wetlands  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected. That  species  that  is  threatened 
with  extinction  ought  to  be  protected. 
We  ought  to  do  a  lot  more  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  extinct  or  threat- 
ened in  the  first  place. 

All  we  are  saying  is  when  those  good 
intentions  deprive  a  person  of  his  pri- 
vate property  rights,  the  Government 
has  to  step  up  to  the  bar,  as  the  fifth 
amendment  compels  them  to,  and  has 
to  compensate  that  private  property 
owner.  The  Government  cannot  keep 
hiding  under  the  notion  that  because  it 
hais  not  taken  title  to  the  land  that  it 
has  not  taken  the  property. 


If  the  Government  comes  along  and 
takes  5  of  my  10  acres  to  build  a  hos- 
pital or  a  road,  it  has  taken  my  prop- 
erty and  I  get  compensated.  But  when 
the  Government  comes  along  and  takes 
50  percent  of  the  use  of  my  10  acres, 
then  the  Government  says,  "A  ha,  but 
that  is  not  compensable.  You  have  to 
wait  down  the  list  for  compensation,  if 
in  fact  we  ever  buy  your  property." 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  say 
that  when  that  occurs,  when  Govern- 
ment comes  along,  for  all  the  good  rea- 
sons stated  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]. 
that  we  enact  species  protection  and 
clean  air  and  wetlands  protection,  for 
all  those  good  reasons,  but  when  the 
Government  comes  along  and  takes 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  use  of  my 
10  acres,  or  my  1  acre,  or  my  100  acres, 
that  I  ought  to  have  the  right  to  say  to 
the  American  public,  you  have  taken  a 
real  substantial  part  of  my  private 
property,  and  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment you  ought  to  compensate  me. 

D  1530 

That  is  a  principle.  Madam  Chair- 
man, whether  this  amendment  is  ruled 
germane  or  nongermane.  this  floor  will 
continue  to  debate.  And  before  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  over,  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it,  I  promise  my  col- 
leagues. We  will  vote  sometime  in  this 
session  whether  or  not  this  Nation  re- 
spects the  right  of  private  property 
owners  in  America  or  whether  we  are- 
as my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alas- 
ka said — something  different,  some- 
thing strange,  something  that  has 
characterized  countries  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, that  has  failed  them  miserably  as 
those  walls  have  tumbled,  or  are  we  a 
country  that  respects  private  enter- 
prise and  private  property,  or  are  we  a 
country  that  simply  tramples  over 
those  rights  for  whatever  good  cause 
we  come  upon. 

That  issue  will  be  debated.  Madam 
Chairman,  whether  today  we  identify 
and  recognize  that  humans  are  part  of 
this  biological  family  or  whether  the 
Chair  is  obliged  to  rule  that  we  are 
nongermane.  not  related,  not  involved 
in  this  biological  process  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards]  wish  to 
be  heard  further  on  this  point  of  order? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  respond  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  as- 
sure him  that  the  fifth  amendment  has 
been  protected  for  a  long  time.  These 
issues  are  not  new  that  he  describes. 
They  come  up  in  our  society  day  after 
day.  They  are  in  every  court  of  the 
land,  and  the  courts  are  handling  them 
pretty  darn  well.  Maybe  the  gentleman 
disagrees  with  some  of  the  decisions 
that  are  made,  but  each  situation  is 
different. 

The  courts  are  not  stupid.  They  must 
act  according  to  precedent,  according 


to  the  precedent  set  by  higher  courts 
earlier  in  the  age. 

There  is  no  problem  here.  The  worst 
thing  we  can  do  is  what  the  gentleman 
has  in  mind,  is  that  for  us,  us  poor 
mortals,  to  try  to  establish  these  rules 
by  law.  It  will  not  work,  I  assure  the 
gentleman.     Every    situation     is    dif- 

f G  TG  n  t 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mrs.  MiNK).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  not  ger- 
mane. The  amendment  proposes  to  add 
a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill  and 
must  be  germane  to  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

The  bill  establishes  as  an  office  with- 
in the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  Na- 
tional Biological  Survey.  The  mission 
of  the  Survey  is  to  gather,  analyze,  and 
disseminate  biological  information. 
This  information  may  relate  to  efforts 
at  resource  conservation,  biological 
awareness,  and  ecosystem  manage- 
ment. It  may  include  tracking  of  plant 
and  animal  populations.  It  is  confined, 
however,  to  matters  biological. 

The  amendment  ranges  far  beyond 
the  ambit  of  the  bill  to  address  require- 
ments of  adequate  and.  prompt  com- 
pensation for  takings,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  by  reason 
of  any  final  qualified  agency  action. 

The  amendment  does  not  confine  it- 
self to  actions  of  the  Survey  under  this 
bill  but  extends  also  to  actions  of  other 
regulatory  agencies  under  other  acts  of 
Congress. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
amendment  cannot  be  considered  as  in- 
volving the  same  subject  as  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Accordingly,  the  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FIELDS  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Fields    of 
Texas:  At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
SEC.     .  FOUNTAIN  DARTER  AGREEMENT. 

(a)  ESTABLisH.MENT.— In  carrying  out  the 
functions  under  section  3(b)(2)  of  this  Act. 
the  Director  of  the  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey shall  enter  into  a  cooperative  research 
agreement  with  the  Texas  A&M  University 
to  assist  in  collecting  and  maintaining  data 
concerning  the  distribution,  abundance, 
health,  and  status  of  the  fountain  darter. 

(b)  AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  $1  million 
to  carry  out  the  agreement  required  under 
subsection  <a)  of  this  section. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas  (during  the 
reading).  Madam  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man,   this   amendment   would    require 
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the  Director  of  the  National  Biological 
Survey  to  help  save  the  fountain  dart- 
er. 

The  amendment  requires  research, 
aimed  at  recovery  of  this  species,  to  be 
undertaken  cooperatively  with  Texas 
A&M  University. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  a  lot  of  time  debating  the  merits 
of  saving  a  1-inch  fish.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  discussed  at  great  length  the  tre- 
mendous pressure,  chaos,  and  economic 
uncertainty  that  the  foundation  darter 
has  brought  to  millions  of  Texans  in 
the  San  Antonio  region. 

My  proposal  is  quite  simple  and  non- 
controversial.  It  requires  the  Biologi- 
cal Survey,  through  an  agreement  with 
Texas  A&M  University,  to  conduct  re- 
search on  the  distribution,  abundance, 
health,  and  status  of  fountain  darters. 
In  1985,  when  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  published  its  recovery  plan  for 
the  San  Marcos  River,  it  specifically 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  cap- 
tive group  of  fountain  darters  which 
could  be  reintroduced  into  either  the 
San  Marcos  or  Comal  Springs  should 
this  habitat  dry  up  in  the  future. 

Captive  propagation  is  an  innovative 
technique  that  has  been  successfully 
used  in  the  recovery  of  other  endan- 
gered species  such  as  whooping  cranes, 
Kemp's  ridley  sea  turtles,  California 
condors,  and.  most  recently,  the  black- 
footed  ferret. 

Texas  A&M  University's  fishery  pro- 
gram is  ideally  suited  to  assist  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  in  its  efforts  to  make 
the  fountain  darter  one  of  the  most 
prolific  species  on  Earth. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  amendment 
does  not  require  the  expenditure  of  any 
new  money.  In  fact,  the  $1  million  au- 
thorized by  this  language  could  easily 
be  obtained  by  reprogramming  funds 
already  appropriated  to  the  Biological 
Survey  by  H.R.  2520,  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Madam  Chairman,  my  amendment 
simply  directs  the  Biological  Survey 
through  its  research  efforts  to  assist  in 
the  recovery  of  the  fountain  darter. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  important 
and  noncontroversial  amendment. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  regret  that  this 
is  necessary,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  rise  In  opposition.  I  really  regret 
that  my  very  dear  friend  from  Texas 
has  chosen  to  offer  this  amendment. 

So  that  Members  are  aware  of  what 
this  does,  this  directs  the  National  Bio- 
logical Survey  to  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive research  agreement  with  Texas 
A&M  University  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution, abundance,  health,  and  sta- 
tus of  a  particular  critter,  in  this  case 
the  fountain  darter.  And  it  authorizes 
$1  million  in  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  to  carry  that  out. 

This  is  essentially  an  earmark  under 
a   determination    by    the    Members    of 


this  Congress,  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  that  that  is  the  way  S2  million 
of  the  money  authorized  in  this  bill 
ought  to  be  spent. 

Let  me  point  out  a  couple  of  things. 
First  of  all.  this  is  unnecessary.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  not  wise.  It  is  not  necessary 
because  the  bill  currently  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  cooperative  agreements  with  any 
appropriate  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency  or  private  organization  so  that 
if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Biological  Survey  such  a 
program  is  appropriate,  he  or  she  has 
the  authority  to  do  so  under  the  bill  as 
it  is  currently  written. 

Second,  this  amendment  has  never 
been  considered  by  our  committee,  nor 
has  it  even,  to  my  knowledge,  been  in- 
troduced as  legislation.  It  is  very  simi- 
lar, as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows, 
to  another  bill  which  is  pending  before 
our  committee  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  PELOSI],  to 
develop  a  salmon  broodstock  program. 

The  administration  expressed  con- 
cerns about  that  bill,  and  I  am  sure  had 
they  known  about  it,  they  would  have 
the  same  concerns  about  this  one. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  wise  for  the 
Congress  to  legislate  the  priorities  for 
a  recovery  plan  for  a  particular  endan- 
gered species.  That  kind  of  a  judgment 
should  be  made  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  science,  not  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  do  not  know  about  my  friend  from 
Texas,  but  I  certainly  would  not  pre- 
sume to  have  the  knowledge  or  the  sci- 
entific ability  to  make  a  determination 
such  as  this. 

I  must  point  out,  in  all  fairness,  that 
the  minority  did,  in  fact,  express  res- 
ervations about  the  bill  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  California.  And  I  think,  in 
expressing  those  reservations,  the  mi- 
nority may  well  have  been  wise.  We  are 
working  with  the  administration  and 
all  other  interested  Members  to  ad- 
dress the  concerns  about  the  legisla- 
tion currently  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee. We  would  be  happy  to  add  the 
concerns  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  that. 

But  I  really  profoundly  believe  that 
it  would  be  an  error  for  us  to  take  into 
our  layman's  hands  the  essentially  sci- 
entific judgment  of  how  $2  million  of 
these  dollars  ought  to  be  spent  and  to 
earmark  them  for  a  particular  State 
for  a  particular  university  and  for  a 
particular  critter.  That,  I  think,  is  not 
legitimately  the  job  or  the  role  of  the 
Congress. 

As  I  say,  because  of  the  closeness  of 
the  working  relationship  I  have  en- 
joyed over  many  years  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  I  do  this  reluc- 
tantly, but  I  do  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment. 

D  1540 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mrs.  MINK).  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 


by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fields]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman  on  October  6.  I 
spoke  on  the  House  floor  in  support  of 
language  contained  in  H.R.  1845,  the 
National  Biological  Survey  Act,  which 
would  have  assured  that  States'  rights 
were  preserved  with  regard  to  private 
property. 

I  supported  that  language  after  it 
was  reviewed  by  Idaho's  office  of  the 
attorney  general.  While  time  did  not 
permit  the  preparation  of  a  formal 
opinion  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
A.G.'s  office  indicated  the  language 
contained  in  the  bill,  as  it  was  amend- 
ed by  the  committees  and  brought  to 
the  House  floor,  would  have  given  the 
States  more  discretion  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  property  rights  than  would  the 
Taylor  amendment,  which  establishes  a 
uniform  Federal  law. 

As  Members  know,  the  Taylor 
amendment  was  adopted,  so  today  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
about  States'  rights. 

Madam  Chairman,  is  it  your  under- 
standing that  the  language  now  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  would  protect  States' 
current  authority  on  private  property 
rights  and  not  override  the  complex 
property  laws  of  all  50  States  with  a 
uniform  Federal  requirement? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  While  I  support  the 
protection  of  private  property  rights,  I, 
too,  am  concerned  that  the  Taylor 
amendment  establishes  an  exception  to 
the  private  property  law  in  Idaho, 
North  Carolina,  and  in  all  of  the  other 
48  States.  We  attempted  in  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  bill  to  walk  the 
narrow  line  between  private  property 
law  that  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  and  regulating  the  conduct  of 
those  gathering  data  for  NBS.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  so-called  Taylor 
amendment  does  not  keep  to  this  nar- 
row line. 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  among 
other  things,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
affect  of  the  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey Act  on  the  rights  of  tenants  as  well 
as  those  of  property  owners.  Under  the 
bill,  written  permission  is  required 
from  the  owner.  What  permission,  if 
any,  is  required  from  the  tenant  to 
allow  entry  on  private  property? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's concern  may  be  well-founded. 
The  general  rule  of  State  landlord-ten- 
ant law  as  stated  in  American  Juris- 
prudence 2d  is  that  where  premises  are 
leased,  the  right  to  use  them  during 
the  term  is  transferred  from  the  land- 
lord to  the  tenant.  The  general  rule 
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goes  on  to  state  that  the  tenant  is  the 
absolute  owner  of  the  premises  for  the 
term  of  the  lease,  and  the  owner  of  the 
property  has  no  more  than  a  reversion- 
ary interest. 

Under  the  bill  as  amended,  no  per- 
mission of  any  kind  is  required  from 
the  tenant.  Since  the  general  rule  of  all 
State  landlord-tenant  law  is  that  the 
landlord  has,  and  I  quote,  "no  author- 
ity during  the  term  to  enter  or  other- 
wise disturb  the  tenant  in  his  occu- 
pancy or  in  any  manner  interfere  with 
his  rights  to  the  control  of  the  prop- 
erty," the  Taylor  amendment  will  sub- 
ject the  owner  and  the  NBS  employee 
to  an  action  by  the  tenant. 

In  fact,  the  general  rule  of  State 
landlord-tenant  law  is  that  "an  unau- 
thorized entry  or  intrusion  by  the  land- 
lord during  the  existence  of  the  lease  is 
as  much  a  trespass  as  an  entry  or  in- 
trusion by  a  stranger." 

Mr.  LaROCCO.  Mr  Chairman,  is  it 
the  gentleman's  understanding  that 
the  States  would  retain  their  ability  to 
enact  private  property  laws  which 
could  be  more  stringent  than  those  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  States  would  retain  their  ability 
to  enact  private  property  laws  which 
could  be  more  stringent  than  those  in 
this  bill.  The  real  problem,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  has  indicated,  and 
as  we  have  been  discussing,  is  that 
State  law  is  inconsistent  with  this  bill. 
I  am  very  concerned  that  property 
owners  who  lease  their  property  will. 
relying  in  good  faith  on  the  so-called 
Taylor  amendment,  consent  to  an 
entry  and  find  themselves  in  difficulty 
with  their  tenant  who  under  State  law 
is  the  only  party  able  to  give  legal  con- 
sent. I  hope,  obviously,  that  we  can 
deal  with  this  inconsistency  in  con- 
ference in  a  way  that  protects  property 
owner  rights  without  subjecting  them 
to  State  trespass  charges. 

.\.MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  H.A.NSEN 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ha.nsen:  Add  a 
new  section    as  follows 
"SEC.    .  riSH  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGE.MENT 

(a)  The  establishment  and  operations  of 
the  National  Biological  Survey  shall  not  be 
construed  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the  au- 
thorities or  responsibilities  of  the  States, 
territories,  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  management  of  fish  and  wild- 
life and  their  habitats;  (b)  the  establishment 
and  operations  of  the  National  Biological 
Survey  shall  maintain  the  scientific  research 
programs  on  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  habi- 
tats conducted  by  States,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities with  appropriate  funds  or  personnel 
provided,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  (ci  the  National  Bio- 
logical Survey  shall  provide  adequate  sup- 
port for  research  and  related  efforts  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  management  of  wild- 
life, fish,  and  their  habitats,  including  the 
provision  of  data  and  information  from  the 
Migratory  Bird  Banding  Laboratory  that  is 
necessary   for  the   United   States  Fish   and 


Wildlife  Service  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
for  the  management  of  migratory  birds,  in- 
cluding hunting  programs. 

Mr.  HANSEN  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Madam  Chairman.  I. 
along  with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  DiN- 
GELL.  Ms.  Lambert,  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, offer  an  amendment  that  will  pre- 
serve the  traditional  roles  of  the  States 
in  the  management  and  research  of 
State  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
will  preserve  the  continuation  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Program. 

Congress  has  a  long  tradition  of  pre- 
serving the  role  of  the  States  to  man- 
age fish  and  wildlife  populations  within 
their  borders.  Because  the  States  are 
interested  in  preserving  and  enhancing 
these  resources,  they  have  done  excel- 
lent jobs  of  managing  and  building  up 
populations  of  fish  and  wildlife.  For  ex- 
ample, in  my  home  State  of  Utah,  elk 
populations  are  currently  higher  than 
they  have  been  for  decades.  We  have 
seen  these  types  of  increases  almost 
across  the  board  with  populations  of 
both  game  and  nongame  species.  Our 
amendment  will  ensure  that  the  States 
retain  the  jurisdiction  to  manage  these 
resources.  Although  the  National  Bio- 
logical Survey  could  serve  as  a  data 
bank  on  which  the  State  management 
agencies  could  draw,  it  should  not  lead 
to  mandates  upon  State  management 
agencies. 

Colleges,  universities  and  States  in 
cooperation  with  Federal  agencies  con- 
duct research  that  is  both  unique  to 
their  needs  and  vital  to  proper  manage- 
ment. Federal  dollars  and  personnel 
help  support  this  research  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  these  cooperative  pro- 
grams continue.  Without  these  pro- 
grams, colleges  and  universities  across 
the  country  will  suffer  greatly  and  the 
research  will  not  be  completed.  Our 
amendment  will  ensure  that  these  co- 
operative programs  continue  and  are 
supported  by  the  National  Biological 
Survey. 

The  final  section  of  the  amendment 
will  preserve  the  Migratory  Bird  Pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  Migratory  bird  seasons  are 
established  each  year  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Extensive  annual  re- 
search is  required  in  order  to  support 
the  hunting  seasons  and  proper  man- 
agement. I  am  concerned  that  the  Na- 
tional Biological  Survey  may  strip 
these  basic  research  functions  from  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  threaten 
the  continuation  of  these  management 
and  hunting  programs.  Hunting  and 
other  waterfowl  groups  in  cooperation 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  play 
a  critical  role  in  preserving  healthy 
populations  of  migratory  birds  and  our 


amendment  ensures  that  these  success- 
ful programs  continue. 

This  straight  forward  amendment 
will  protect  cooperative  wildlife  re- 
search programs  in  our  States  and  will 
preserve  the  heritage  of  migratory  bird 
hunting.  I  urge  your  support  of  the 
Hansen-Dingell-Lambert  amendment.  I 
thank  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  DiNGELL  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Arkansas  Ms.  Lam- 
bert for  their  cosponsorship,  and  I 
thank  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds]  for 
his  willingness  to  work  with  us  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  the 
language  that  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  has  offered  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship that  the  National  Biological 
Survey  has  with  State  fish  and  wildlife 
agencies  in  the  management  of  State 
fish  and  wildlife  is  indeed  needed. 

His  amendment  also  identifies  the 
need  to  maintain  a  strong  level  of  co- 
operation between  Federal  agencies. 
State  agencies  and  academia  in  con- 
ducting research  on  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Finally,  his  language  provides  assur- 
ances that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice will  be  able  to  meet  its  full  respon- 
sibilities for  the  management  of  migra- 
tory birds  as  required  under  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act  with  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Biological  Survey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend  Congressman 
Hansen  is  indeed  needed  and  I  support 
its  adoption. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  remarks. 

Ms.  LAMBERT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
start  first  by  congratulating  the  chair- 
man and  his  staff  for  doing  such  a  won- 
derful job  in  working  on  this  bill. 

•'If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it."  How 
many  times  have  we  heard  this  ditty, 
especially  with  Vice  President  Gore's 
mission  to  reinvent  Government?  With 
the  reinvent  Government  argument, 
the  Vice  President  has  found  more 
things  broke  than  not.  However,  what 
we  are  talking  about  today  is  main- 
taining a  program  that  is  healthy  and 
working  properly. 

Today,  my  colleagues,  Mr.  DiNGELL 
and  Mr.  Hansen,  and  I  have  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  National  Biologi- 
cal Survey  Act  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  a  program  with  a  well-estab- 
lished track  record.  Our  amendment 
ensures  that  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  preserves  its  ability  to  work 
with  the  States  and  educational  insti- 
tutions to  monitor  and  manage  the 
wildlife  resources  within  each  State 
border. 

While  I  support  the  purpose  and  goals 
behind  the  National  Biological  Survey 
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to  employ  scientifically  sound  methods 
to  map  and  identify  the  ecological 
landscape  in  this  country  to  avoid  fu- 
ture train  wrecks  between  development 
and  the  environment,  I  also  believe 
that  passage  of  this  amendment 
assures  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  50  State  fish  and  game  commis- 
sions that  the  NBS  will  not  infringe  on 
traditional  State  oversight  over  the 
management  and  hunting  of  wildlife. 

Under  the  Migratory  Bird  Program, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  re- 
searches the  health  of  the  bird  popu- 
lation and  other  statistics  to  deter- 
mine the  hunting  seasons  and  the  daily 
quota  for  each  hunter.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  must  justify  its  hunt- 
ing guidelines  through  extensive  re- 
search before  implementing  them.  We 
are  concerned  that  the  research  arm  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  be 
transferred  to  the  NBS.  leaving  the 
Service  without  the  resources  to  con- 
duct its  research.  Without  this  re- 
search capacity,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  will  have  insufficient  informa- 
tion to  justify  the  annual  hunting  cri- 
teria. 

While  I  know  that  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  do  not  hunt,  it  is  a 
basic  fact  that  hunting,  that  is  strictly 
regulated  and  monitored,  stabilizes  the 
population  of  migratory  birds  such  as 
ducks,  and  promotes  a  healthy  breed. 
We  want  to  guarantee  that  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  will  continue  to 
work  closely  with  the  States  and  uni- 
versities in  its  research  and  that  the 
Service  will  foster  new  research  alli- 
ances with  the  NBS.  We  seek  to  protect 
migratory  bird  hunting  and  coopera- 
tive wildlife  research. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  non- 
controversial  measure  and  vote  yes  on 
the  Hansen-Dingell-Lambert  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m  sup- 
port of  both  H.R.  1845,  the  National  Biological 
Survey  Act  ot  1993  and  the  Hansen-Dingell- 
Lamben  amendment.  As  a  member  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Commission,  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice's migratory  bird  management  programs. 
While  I  support  the  concept  of  coordinating  the 
Department  of  the  Intenor's  sciences  re- 
sources through  the  National  Biological  Survey 
[NBS],  I  want  to  ensure  that  the  crucial  work 
ot  the  Migratory  Bird  Banding  Laboratory,  as 
well  as  the  other  critical  responsibilities  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  continues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  the  biological  re- 
search conducted  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  annual  waterfowl  harvest  levels  could 
not  be  established.  This  eventually  would  dev- 
astate critical  wildlife  habitat  protection  efforts 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Duck  Stamp  Program.  The 
Duck  Stamp  Program  has  brought  roughly 
S400  million  to  migratory  Pird  conservation  ini- 
tiatives since  its  inception  in  1934.  The  pro- 
gram has  contributed  to  the  acquisition  of  over 
4  million  acres  of  wetlands  for  addition  to  our 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  this 
vital    program.    The    Hansen-Dingell-Lambert 


amendment  will  ensure  that  migratory  bird  re- 
search does  not  suffer  when  the  National  Bio- 
logical Survey  is  established.  The  Hansen-Din- 
gell-Lambert amendment  strengthens  H.R. 
1845,  and  I  compliment  my  colleagues  from 
Utah,  Michigan,  and  Arkansas  on  their  Initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Arkansas  [Ms. 
Lambert].  We  are  delighted  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  en- 
gage the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  a 
brief  colloquy. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  agree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  that  the 
legislation  before  us  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey is  a  scientific  endeavor.  I  believe 
the  Survey  is  intended  to  ensure  that 
we  have  scientifically  credible  informa- 
tion on  which  to  make  management  de- 
cisions. I  agree  that  this  bill  is  not  an 
appropriate  forum  for  debating  private 
property  concerns. 

Having  said  that,  however,  the  issue 
of  takings  is  important  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  I  believe  that  when 
we  begin  to  make  management  deci- 
sions under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  or  section  404  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  dealing  with  wetlands,  that  appro- 
priate attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
impact  of  those  regulatory  and  man- 
agement decisions  on  private  property 
rights,  specifically  those  related  to 
takings  and  compensation. 

Chairman  Studds,  you  have  stated 
publicly  on  numerous  occasions,  in- 
cluding your  recent  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  H.R.  1845. 
that  "legitimate  and  serious  questions, 
[have  been  raised  on]  the  takings  of 
private  property.  "  You  also  said 
"Those  are  important  questions,  they 
are  real  questions.  There  is  a  forum  in 
which  they  are  appropriately  debated." 

Can  the  gentleman  assure  the  House 
that  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  ensure 
that  issues  regarding  takings  and  com- 
pensation will  be  debated  and  consid- 
ered when  the  appropriate  management 
legislation  is  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  he  has 
quoted  me  correctly.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  as  my  committee  consid- 
ers environmental  protection  and  natu- 
ral resources  management  issues,  as  it 


will  during  the  remainder  of  this  Con- 
gress, I  will  support  serious  and  legiti- 
mate debate  and  consideration  of 
whether  and  how  to  compensate  people 
whose  property  interests  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  regulation.  We 
may,  at  that  time,  disagree  on  where 
the  balance  appropriately  lies,  but  we 
will  not  disagree  that  the  issue  is  a 
proper  one  for  debate. 

However,  as  the  gentleman  has  stat- 
ed correctly,  H.R.  1845  is  not  the  proper 
context  for  this  debate.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  us  with  the  best  in- 
formation available  on  our  Nation's  bi- 
ological resources.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  restrict  personal  liberties,  includ- 
ing any  person's  ability  to  use  and 
enjoy  their  property. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  desire  to  find 
the  appropriate  balance  between  pri- 
vate rights  and  public  interests.  I  will 
work  to  bring  this  issue  to  the  House 
floor  prior  to  the  end  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. I  appreciate  the  steps  he  has 
taken  to  assure  that  whatever  course 
we  take  is  consistent  with  that  science 
tells  us  about  the  difficult  task  of  man- 
aging the  Nation's  biological  resources. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on  final  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

D  1550 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  years  ago,  in  a 
happier  time.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  I  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
Mr.  Studds  who  is  now  the  chairman  of 
that  committee.  And  I  want  to  express 
great  affection  and  respect  for  him.  He 
is  a  fine  man,  a  fine  Member,  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  and  served  with  great 
distinction  on  that  committee  during 
those  days. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  during  the  years 
I  was  there,  and  we  wrote  a  lot  of  great 
legislation.  We  wrote  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act,  the  ocean  dumping  leg- 
islation. National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act,  and  a  lot  of  other  legislation. 
One  of  the  things  which  we  did  was  to 
create  a  national  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
tem and  the  fish  and  wildlife  and  the 
precious  resources  that  America  treas- 
ures and  cherishes. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
approach  this  legislation  with  a  genu- 
ine sympathy  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  for  what  is  stands  for,  be- 
cause it  guards  some  of  the  greatest 
treasures  that  are  owned  and  held  by 
and  for  the  American  people.  But  this 
legislation,  in  spite  of  the  great  affec- 
tion that  I  hold  for  my  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  is  bad  legislation. 
I  ought  not  pass. 
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Why?  Because  it  takes  all  of  the 
technical  and  scientific  expertise  and 
skill  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment.particularly  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  it  moves  it  into  one  place. 
And  where  is  that  one  place?  Entirely 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Now.  one  of  the  things  that  we  have 
struggled  with  during  the  years  that  I 
served  in  this  Congress  has  been  to  see 
to  it  that  the  Congress  gets  adequate 
information  from  Federal  agencies,  in- 
formation which  is  true,  which  is  fac- 
tual, and  which  is  sound.  This  became 
a  matter  of  special  concern  to  me  in 
the  days  when  there  was  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Douglas  McKay  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  He  was  an  evil 
man.  He  plundered  the  refuges.  He  de- 
filed the  public  lands.  He  gave  away 
treasures  that  belonged  to  all  of  the 
people  to  every  special  interest  in 
sight. 

But  one  way  which  we  were  able  to 
find  out  what  policy  was  being  made  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  the 
fact  that  there  were  a  few  scientists, 
biologists,  and  experts  who  were  able 
to  come  up  and  inform  the  Congress 
about  what  was  going  on.  As  a  result, 
we  were  able  to  stop  McKay's  raids  on 
the  refugees,  we  were  able  to  protect 
them,  and  we  were  able  to  protect  the 
public  lands.  The  committee  of  this 
Congress,  in  a  bipartisan  fashion, 
unanimously  denounced  the  mis- 
behavior of  this  evil  man. 

The  treasures  that  are  held  by  the  In- 
terior Department  are  protected  in 
good  part  by  the  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  scientists  that  are  there  to  see 
to  it  that  fish  and  wildlife  and  natural 
resources  are  protected  and  cherished 
as  they  indeed  should  be.  The  real  sad- 
ness, however,  is  that  not  only  is  this 
legislation  going  to  serve  to  blind  the 
Congress  by  putting  the  entire  han- 
dling of  the  Survey  information  and 
science  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  the 
Secretary,  it  is  also  going  to  do  some- 
thing else.  It  is  going  to  isolate  refuge 
managers  and  reduce  their  available 
resources.  It  will  dilute  the  ability  of 
resource  managers  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  these  areas,  because  all  of 
these  Survey  people  are  going  to  be 
concentrated  directly  within  the  hand- 
hold and  the  arm-reach  of  one  man.  the 
Secretary  of  Interior 

Now  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Babbitt  is 
going  to  be.  in  the  passage  of  time,  the 
greatest  Secretary  of  Interior  we  are 
ever  going  to  see.  I  personally  have 
some  doubts.  But  the  hard  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  whether  he  is  good  or 
bad.  trusting  one  man  with  this  kind  of 
control  over  information  on  science,  on 
management  of  wildlife,  on  protection 
of  wildlife  resources  is  unwise,  because 
it  may  well  be  that  some  evil  man  will 
come  by  and  want  to  despoil  these  re- 
sources, was  we  have  seen  happen  in 
the  past,  because  Interior  is  an  agency 
which  has  a  rich  history  of  scandal. 


The  legacies  of  Teapot  Dome,  the 
McKay  machinations  and  others  are  in- 
formation that  we  should  bear  with  us 
as  we  address  this  legislation  right 
here. 

If  Members  want  to  deny  the  admin- 
istrators in  the  Department  of  Interior 
the  information  they  need  to  properly 
address  the  management  of  the  great- 
est natural  treasures  and  resources 
this  country  has,  support  this  bill.  If 
they  want  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  not 
able  to  get  the  information  they  need 
to  make  the  necessary,  wise  and  proper 
judgment  with  regard  to  natural  re- 
sources, then  by  all  means  support  this 
bill. 

If  they  want  to  see  to  it  that  they 
have  full  access,  and  that  the  adminis- 
trators, and  that  the  refuge  managers 
and  the  others  who  are  in  charge  in  the 
field  of  protecting  the  resources  that 
we  are  talking  about  here  have  full  ac- 
cess to  that  information,  then  by  all 
means  vote  against  this  legislation. 
There  is  no  benefit  to  be  achieved  by 
this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
legislation.  It  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  do  so.  It  is  bad  legislation.  It  serves 
no  wholesome  purpose. 

A.MENDME.NT  OKFERED  BY  MH.  T.MZIN 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  T.^lzin.  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowinK: 

SEC.  .  ENSURING  ECONOMIC  COMPETITIVENESS 
AND  THE  njLFILLME.NT  OF  HL'MAN 
NEEDS. 

(a)  reqlirk.ments  for  Research  and  Ek;o- 
SYSTEM  Ma.nage.ment  MONITORING.  -Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  the 
Director  shall— 

(1»  conduct  research  on  biological  re- 
sources otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act  in  a 
manner  that  permits  the  United  States  to  re- 
main economically  competitive  while  pro- 
tecting natural  resources;  and 

(2)  conduct  monitoring  of  methods  by 
which  ecosystems  are  managed  that  is  other- 
wise authorized  by  this  Act  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  capability  of  the  Nation  to  con- 
serve biological  resources  and  diversity  with 
minimum  adverse  economic  impacts  on  the 
fulfillment  of  human  needs. 

(b»  Ensuring  Consideration  of  Human 
Needs.— The  Director  shall— 

(1)  In  any  research  conducted  with  respect 
to  a  particular  management  action,  include 
research  (including  by  collecting  and  analyz- 
ing data  and  information)  regarding— 

(A)  the  impacts  of  the  action  on  the  fulfill- 
ment of  human  needs,  including  impacts  on 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  private  property, 
employment  opportunities,  and  State  and 
local  government  revenues;  and 

(B)  alternative  ways  in  which  the  manage- 
ment action  may  be  carried  out  so  as  to  rec- 
oncile the  goal  of  minimizing  those  impacts 
with  the  goal  of  protecting  biological  re- 
sources; 

(2)  in  evaluating  and  monitoring  any  eco- 
system management  method,  evaluate  and 
monitor— 

(A)  impacts  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)(A) 
resulting  from  the  method;  and 

(B)  alternative  methods  that  can  better 
reconcile  the  goals  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)(B):  and 


(3)  in  disseminating  information  to  any 
person  with  respect  to  a  particular  manage- 
ment action,  ecosystem  management  meth- 
od, or  resources  management  decision,  in- 
clude all  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Survey  regarding  research  under  paragraph 
(1)  and  evaluation  and  monitoring  under 
paragraph  (2)  that  relates  to  the  action, 
method,  or  decision. 

Mr.  TAUZIN  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  A  point  of  order  has 
been  reserved  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  STUDDS). 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  add  a  new  section 
that  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Biological  Survey,  when  gather- 
ing information  in  conjunction  with  a 
particular  management  action,  to  con- 
sider human  impacts  and  human  needs 
when  conducting  that  research  and 
monitoring  activity.  It  says  in  effect 
that  it  should  examine  the  impacts  on 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  private  prop- 
erty, employment  opportunities,  and 
State  and  local  government  revenues, 
and  that  it  ought  to  examine  alter- 
native ways  in  which  the  management 
action  in  question  might  be  carried  out 
so  as  to  reconcile  the  goal  of  minimiz- 
ing those  impacts  with  the  goal  of  pro- 
tecting the  biological  resources 
inventoried  or  analyzed  in  that  activ- 
ity. 

In  effect,  it  says  that  in  conducting 
this  biological  survey,  when  it  is  con- 
ducted in  relation  to  a  proposed  man- 
agement action,  that  human  needs,  ef- 
fects on  people,  their  private  property 
and  their  jobs  ought  to  be  considered 
at  the  front  end  of  the  business  rather 
than  at  the  very  tail  end  when  we  end 
up  having  to  convene  God  squads  to 
handle  a  horrible  conflict  that  develops 
in  these  so-called  train  wrecks,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  endangered 
species  laws  run  headlong  into  the 
rights  of  people  to  be  employed,  and  to 
carry  out  their  livelihood,  very  often 
on  their  own  private  property. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  often  hear  that 
people  want  balance  in  these  laws,  that 
they  want  us  to  make  sure  that  when 
environmental  laws  are  carried  out  in 
America  that  they  are  carried  out  and 
accomplished  in  a  way  that  respects 
human  needs,  human  requirements  for 
jobs,  for  income,  human  rights  in  the 
private  property  that  people  hold  and 
enjoy  in  America.  And  yet,  when  we 
pass  a  law  creating  a  biological  survey, 
we  are  told  well,  that  is  not  germane. 
When,  in  fact,  the  endangered  species 
law  was  passed  years  ago,  and  I  hope 
we  get  a  chance  to  look  at  this  again 
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this  year,  the  American  public  was  told 
that  is  not  germane. 

I  D  1600 

In  fact,  the  law  cannot  consider 
human  impacts  and  economic  damage 
when  recovery  plans  are  affected  by  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  under  current 
law  unless  and  until  a  God  squad  is 
convened.  It  is  the  position  of  this 
Member,  and  I  hope  many  Members  of 
this  House  and  this  Congress,  that  at 
some  point  in  this  debate,  whether  it  is 
in  biological  surveys  laws,  endangered 
species  reenactments,  wetlands  laws 
examined  when  we  do  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  that  this  body  ought  to  speak  to 
that  balance,  that  we  ought  to  compel 
the  agencies  of  our  Government  who  do 
biological  surveys,  who  do  manage- 
ment actions  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
formation that  is  derived  from  these 
surveys,  that  human  impacts,  human 
jobs,  private  property  be  considered  in 
the  alternative  methods  by  which  we 
choose  to  accomplish  the  good  goals  of 
wetlands  protection,  endangered  spe- 
cies protection. 

There  are  many  ways  to  recover  an 
endangered  species;  some  put  a  lot  of 
people  out  of  work,  some  may  not. 
Under  current  law  you  cannot  consider 
those  alternatives.  There  are  many 
ways  to  protect  wetlands,  many  ways 
to  define  wetlands,  many  ways  in 
which  to  insure  that  wetlands  are  pre- 
served and  created  in  America,  and  yet 
under  current  law  human  impacts, 
damage  done  to  human  lives,  to  jobs, 
to  private  properties,  that  cannot  even 
be  considered  when  those  alternatives 
are  discussed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
do  a  biological  national  survey  of  all 
the  plants  and  animals  that  inhabit 
this  country,  that  not  to  consider  the 
impact  upon  the  management  decisions 
that  will  flow  from  the  survey  on  the 
lives  of  people  is,  again,  to  say  we  are 
irrelevant,  that  we  are  not  germane, 
that  we  are  not  related  to  this  issue. 

Ladies  and  gentleman  of  the  House,  I 
submit  that  is  an  improper,  improper 
conclusion.  If  we  are  to  protect  plants 
and  animals  properly  in  America,  we 
ought  to  do  it  with  the  support  of  land- 
owners, we  ought  to  do  it  with  the  en- 
couragement of  people  who  want  to 
have  a  good  job  in  America,  we  ought 
to  do  it  with  every  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try as  partners  in  that  protection.  And 
if  you  want  the  partnership  of  America 
in  good  environmental  protection,  you 
ought  to  respect  the  lives  of  the  people 
in  this  country,  you  ought  to  respect 
their  private  property,  you  ought  to  re- 
spect their  right  to  have  a  good  job 
when  you  go  about  protecting  plants 
and  animals  and  wetlands  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

Is  it  so  horrible  to  ask  that  those 
economic  considerations  be  started  at 
the  front  end  when  we  do  the  biological 
survey?  It  is  so  nongermane  for  us  to 
ask    that    they    be    considered   at    the 


front  end  of  this  process  rather  than  at 
the  back  end  when  these  other  train 
wrecks  occur,  people  are  thrown  out  of 
work,  economies  are  lost.  State  and 
local  governments  lose  money,  and 
people's  private  property,  their  lives 
and  their  jobs  are  destroyed  in  the 
process? 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  really  believe  in 
balance,  this  is  where  it  starts.  We 
ought  to  have  this  amendment,  it 
ought  to  be  part  of  this  bill;  it  ought  to 
be  germane.  Madam  Chairman,  even 
though  you  may  be  required  to  rule 
that  it  is  not.  It  ought  to  be  germane. 
Before  this  debate  is  settled  in  this 
House,  we  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
this. 

One  final  word  on  this.  Madam  Chair- 
man: To  those  who  would  say,  "Let  the 
courts  handle  this  business,"  have  you 
ever  been  to  court  lately?  Have  you 
listed  the  laws  under  which  our  citi- 
zens are  required  to  go  to  court  to  pro- 
tect against  adverse  economic  impacts 
and  loss  of  private  property?  Have  you 
hired  any  lawyer  lately?  Do  you  know 
what  they  cost?  About  a  half  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  take  these  cases  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Do  you  want  to  tell  every  citizen  in 
America  that  we  are  not  willing  to 
make  a  law  they  can  live  with,  that  we 
are  going  to  let  them  go  to  court  in- 
stead to  satisfy  their  rights  to  jobs  and 
private  property? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Tauzin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  suggest  we  ought 
not  to  tell  our  citizens  that  we  are  so 
incapable  of  settling  those  issues  here 
in  the  Congress,  that  they  all  have  to 
go  to  court  whether  they  own  one-half 
acre  or  100  acres,  they  all  have  to  hire 
attorneys  and  spend  a  half  of  a  million 
dollars  and  we  have  to  subject  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  defend  every  one  of  those  cases. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  the 
good  common  sense  to  put  some  bal- 
ance in  our  laws  now  and  to  give  people 
the  right  to  settle  those  economic  im- 
pact decisions  early  in  the  process.  And 
when  it  goes  wrong,  we  ought  to  estab- 
lish a  clear  and  easy  way  for  them  to 
seek  and  receive  compensation  from 
the  American  public  for  the  harm  we 
do  to  people  and  the  good  we  do  to  pro- 
tect plants  and  animals  and  wetland 
systems  in  America. 

point  of  order 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  under 
clause  7,  rule  XVI.  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Tauzin]  is  not  germane. 

The  gentleman  has  armed  himself 
with  his  usual  eloquence  and  vigor  and 
passion,  but  unfortunately  he  has 
charged  once  again  onto  the  wrong  bat- 
tlefield. 


This  amendment  introduces  an  en- 
tirely new  and  unrelated  concept  to  the 
bill;  in  fact,  two  of  them  at  least: 
human  impact  analysis,  and  economic 
competitiveness. 

H.R.  1845  is  a  bill  that  establishes  the 
National  Biological  Survey  by  pulling 
together  in  the  Department  of  Interior 
the  biological  research  and  inventory 
functions  from  a  number  of  the  Depart- 
ment's bureaus.  It  involves  only  those 
biological  research  and  inventory  func- 
tions that  are  not  related  to  the  day- 
to-day  management  responsibilities  of 
the  departmental  agencies. 

In  essence,  this  bill  is  not  about  man- 
agement or  supporting  regulatory  deci- 
sions in  any  way  at  all;  nor  is  it  about 
assessing  human  impacts.  Rather  it  is 
about,  and  it  is  only  about,  gathering 
the  best  scientific  information  avail- 
able on  biological  resources. 

As  I  argued  in  an  earlier  point  of 
order,  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  in 
this  bill  about  how  or  even  whether 
any  agency  will  use  the  data  gathered 
by  the  National  Biological  Survey. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  at- 
tempts to  alter  the  mission  of  the  sur- 
vey by  including  within  its  functions  a 
new.  additional  mandate,  collecting 
and  analyzing  data  on  the  human  im- 
pacts of  decisions  made  by  Federal 
agencies,  presumably  all  Federal  agen- 
cies, not  just  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. This  bill.  Madam  Chairman,  is 
about  science,  not  about  economics. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
insert  the  requirement  that  an  analysis 
of  management  decisions  include  an  as- 
sessment of  impacts  on  private  prop- 
erty, on  employment  opportunities, 
and  on  State  and  local  government  rev- 
enues. This  clearly  goes  beyond  the 
mission  of  the  survey  as  contemplated 
in  this  bill  and,  in  fact,  well  beyond  the 
mission  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Therefore,  Madam  Chairman,  with  all 
respect  to  the  passion  and  eloquence  of 
the  gentleman,  which  I  know  we  will 
hear  again  in  future  fora,  I  would  urge 
sustaining  the  point  or  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin]  is  recog- 
nized on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman,  why 
are  we  collecting  these  data?  Is  it  to 
put  it  away  in  the  canceled  super- 
conducting super  collider  tunnel?  Are 
we  going  to  hide  it  from  the  American 
public? 

I  suggest  to  you  we  are  gathering 
this  data  under  this  bill  for  one  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  to  participate  that 
data  into  the  management  actions  and 
decisions  of  Government  agencies  who 
are  going  to  regulate  private  property 
in  America.  That  is  what  it  is  all 
about.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  is 
what  this  data  collection  is  all  about, 
then  I  suggest  you  should  not  have  ap- 
propriated the  tax  dollars  we  have  ap- 
propriated behind  this  survey. 

Let  me  concede  a  point  to  my  friend, 
the  eloquent  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee.  That   is  what  we  ought  to  have 
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good  scientific  data.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  even  though.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  think  you  are  going  to 
rule  this  amendment  is  not  germane, 
as  I  have  been  told  you  would. 

D  1610 

The  reason  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it 
is  that  I  think  we  ought  to  have  good 
data.  I  think  it  serves  us  all  to  have 
better  data  in  the  management  of  these 
very  important  regulatory  laws  that 
we  pass  in  America. 

In  fact,  so  bad  is  our  data  base,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  the  endangered  species 
laws  now  are  based  upon  a  standard  of 
data  known  ais  best  available  data,  the 
acronym  for  which  is  BAD:  so  bad  is 
the  base  upon  which  regulatory  deci- 
sions are  made  today  that  we  get  some 
awful  consequences  as  a  result  across 
America. 

But  to  say  that  this  data  is  somehow 
going  to  be  collected  and  then  forgot- 
ten is  entirely  wrong.  This  data  will  be 
used,  you  and  I  know  it.  It  will  be  used 
to  affect  management  decisions.  It  will 
be  used  to  regulate  people's  private 
property.  It  will  used  in  some  cases  in 
ways  that  will  deprive  people  of  their 
jobs  and  deprive  people  of  the  value  of 
their  property.  You  and  I  know  that. 
Regardless  of  what  our  friend,  the 
chairman  says,  you  know  that  is  what 
the  data  will  be  used  for.  and  if  it  is 
going  to  be  used  for  that,  why  not  have 
the  agencies  examine  in  the  beginning 
of  the  process  that  impact,  and  exam- 
ine the  alternatives  in  which  we  can 
avoid  those  impacts. 

Why  not  make  this  a  germane  part  of 
this  bill? 

I  understand  what  is  about  to  hap- 
pen, and  I  understand  that  most  Mem- 
bers know  this  amendment  is  going  to 
be  ruled  nongermane;  but  Madam 
Chairman,  this  debate  will  continue. 

I  hope  we  have  put  the  gauntlet 
down.  I  hope  we  have  laid  it  down 
squarely  in  front  of  those  in  America 
who  talk  about  but  never  want  to  have 
human  impacts  considered,  never  want 
to  have  property  rights  debated,  never 
want  to  consider  the  fact  that  in  doing 
the  public  good,  we  sometimes  very  se- 
riously damage  individuals  in  our  soci- 
ety who  are  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  our  Constitution  and  certainly  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  votes 
in  this  Chamber. 

We  will  have  this  debate  again. 
Madam  Chairman.  We  will  have  it  over 
and  over  again  until  this  House  recog- 
nizes that  every  citizen  of  this  country 
is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  we 
give  to  plants  and  animals  and  wet  en- 
vironments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mrs.  MINK).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  point 
of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  not  ger- 
mane. The  amendment  proposed  to  add 


a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill  and 
must  be  germane  to  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

The  bill  establishes  as  an  office  with- 
in the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  Na- 
tional Biological  Survey.  The  mission 
of  the  Survey  is  to  gather,  analyze,  and 
disseminate  biological  information. 
This  information  may  relate  to  efforts 
at  resource  conservation,  biological 
awareness,  and  ecosystems  manage- 
ment. It  may  include  tracking  of  plant 
and  animal  populations.  It  is  confined, 
however,  to  matters  biological. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  however,  ad- 
dresses not  only  biological  informa- 
tion, but  also  such  socioeconomic  mat- 
ters as  employment  opportunities  and 
governmental  revenues. 

The  argument  that  regulatory  or  pol- 
icymaking actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  pursue  the  protec- 
tion of  biological  resources  in  deroga- 
tion of  broader  cost-benefit  consider- 
ations does  not  make  such  broader  con- 
cerns germane  to  a  bill  that  only  ad- 
dresses biological  concerns.  Similarly, 
the  argument  that  human  beings  are 
animals  who  dwell  in  habitats  within 
our  ecosystems  does  not  make  matters 
socioeconomic  germane  to  a  bill  con- 
fined to  matters  biologic. 

As  ably  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  amendment 
cannot  be  considered  as  involving  the 
same  subject  as  the  pending  bill. 

Accordingly,  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina 
Madam  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
last  word. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  legislation. 

I  am  not  at  all  happy  with  the  legis- 
lation and  the  intent  and  what  I  think 
will  come  from  it. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  T.\UZlNl  is  exactly  right.  This 
will  be  used  in  ways  or  may  be  used  in 
ways  that  will  deteriorate  private 
property  rights.  I  think  what  he  was 
saying,  even  though  his  amendments 
have  been  ruled  not  germane,  he  cer- 
tainly is  aiming  in  the  direction  that 
we  must  go  in  this  country  to  protect 
private  property  rights,  to  restore  re- 
spect for  trying  to  take  care  of  legiti- 
mate environmental  needs. 

When  I  go  home,  people  talk  to  me 
about  endangered  species.  They  say. 
Are  you  crazy  as  a  loon  for  what  you 
folks  are  doing  out  there. 

They  cannot  understand  what  we  are 
doing  with  many  of  the  acts  we  pass  in 
the  name  of  the  environment. 

We  are  getting  ready  to  spend  $163 
million  for  the  National  Biological 
Survey  and  some  constituents  who  live 
next  to  the  Great  Smokey  Mountain 
Park  which  is  in  my  district  brought 
me  photographs  of  the  conditions  of  a 
number  of  the  picnic  tables.  I  know  we 
cannot  see  these,  but  here  is  a  picnic 
table  that  is  falling  apart.  It  is  one  of 
three  on  the  north  shore  of  the  park 
that  is  totally  deteriorating. 
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There  are  two  portojohns  to  take 
care  of  all  the  people  who  are  over  in 
that  section.  In  fact,  at  the  top  of  the 
Great  Smokey  Mountain  Park  at 
Queens  Dome,  sewage  is  running  from 
the  facility  that  has  been  put  there  be- 
cause it  is  totally  inadequate  to  take 
care  of  the  number  of  people  who  come 
there. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  all 
across  our  Nation  we  have  needs  in  our 
National  Park  System  that  would  be 
better  served  with  this  $163  million 
than  would  be  the  $163  million  we  are 
spending  on  the  National  Biological 
Survey. 

But  we  are  not  voting  today  to  create 
the  National  Biological  Survey.  We  did 
that  the  other  day  in  the  Appropria- 
tions bill.  I  voted  against  it  at  that 
time. 

Secretary  Babbitt  has  said  that  when 
the  money  passed  the  appropriations 
process  in  this  House,  and  if  it  passes 
the  Senate,  he  plans  to  install  the  Na- 
tional Biological  Survey  no  matter 
what  happens  to  the  authorization  bill. 
No  matter  what  Congress  says  about 
the  authorization  power,  he  is  going 
ahead  and  will  conduct  the  National 
Biological  Survey. 

So  that  bill,  having  passed  this 
House,  what  we  are  doing  today  with 
an  authorization  bill  and  the  amend- 
ments that  have  passed,  we  are  trying 
to  put  some  standards  and  some  con- 
trols behind  it.  I  believe  that  is  worth 
doing. 

I  hope  we  will  have  an  opportunity  in 
the  future  to  address  private  property 
rights  and  to  make  a  fight  in  that  area. 

Now.  we  are  going  to  vote  again  on 
the  Taylor-Pombo-Condit  amendment, 
I  believe,  here  today.  I  know  there  was 
some  talk  that  tenant  rights  had  been 
abused  by  that  legislation,  that  in 
some  States  where  the  tenant  has  a 
right  to  the  property,  by  going  to  the 
property  owner  for  permission  to  come 
on  to  that  land,  as  our  amendment 
does,  we  bypass  the  tenant.  That  is  en- 
tirely false.  That  is  a  smokescreen. 
That  is  trying  to  defeat  the  bill  as  it  is. 

What  happens  in  most  of  those  States 
is  that  the  property  owner  will  be 
asked  for  his  permission  to  come  on 
the  land,  and  then  if  there  are  tenants, 
according  to  most  State  laws,  his  per- 
mission will  also  have  to  be  had. 

Now,  we  have  no  objection  if  any- 
where along  the  process  people  want  to 
amend  our  amendment  to  say  that  ten- 
ants are  also  protected,  if  that  is  a  real 
concern:  but  we  should  not  try  to  de- 
feat the  right  of  private  property  own- 
ers to  protect  their  land  under  the 
guise  of  a  tenant  law. 

So  you  can  see  my  position.  We  have 
passed  the  creation  of  the  National  Bi- 
ological Survey  with  the  appropria- 
tions that  we  passed  last  week.  What 
we  are  doing  today  is  to  try  to  put 
some  control  in  an  authorization  bill 
that  will  protect  private  property 
owners  and  make  this  legislation  more 
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in  the  public  interest,  and  I  intend  to 
support  it  for  that  reason  and  that  rea- 
son only. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  to  take  this 
time  briefly  to  again  enunciate  my 
support  for  the  National  Biological 
Survey  which  has  been  so  misunder- 
stood, and  to  some  extent.  I  think,  mis- 
represented on  the  floor  these  past 
weeks  over  which  this  debate  has 
stretched. 

Clearly,  the  issues  that  many  Mem- 
bers are  raising  with  regard  to  private 
property  are  rights  that  are  important 
issues.  Nobody  on  this  floor  is  denying 
or  repealing  or  modifying  or  amending 
the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  protects  such  rights. 

The  fact  is  that  various  regulatory 
structures  at  the  State  level,  at  the  na- 
tional level,  have  addressed  and  do 
limit  the  use  of  private  lands  and  de- 
fine what  constitutes  a  property  right. 

In  fact,  on  the  question  of  property 
rights,  as  one  of  the  Justices  pointed 
out.  regards  individual  rights.  "Your 
rights  to  swing  your  arms  around  end 
where  the  other  person's  nose  begins." 
Property  rights  are  not  much  different 
and  as  we  get  in  more  information  on 
wetlands,  on  various  types  of  species, 
we  find  that  the  impacts  that  they 
have  are  far  and  wide.  The  varied  utili- 
zation of  land  and  property  may  well 
have  a  profound  impact  on  other  peo- 
ple's rights.  Fill  in  a  wetland  and  you 
destroy  a  habitat  or  excess  pumping  of 
water  from  an  aquifer  may  have  the 
same  result.  Property  rights  don't 
exist  in  a  vacuum:  they  exist  in  a  dy- 
namic context  and  are  interrelated  to 
others  property  rights. 

D  1620 

To  represent  that  by  having  better 
information,  that  that  somehow  affects 
an  individual's  property  rights,  I  think 
is  inappropriate.  We  may  decide  that 
we  want  to  change  a  policy,  change 
what  a  regulator  does,  but  to  imply 
that  we  should  do  so  with  a  poorer 
quality  of  information  I  think  is  a  real 
step  backwards. 

There  has  been  an  effort.  I  think,  a 
misunderstanding,  throughout  this  de- 
bate to  visit  upon  the  National  Biologi- 
cal Survey  [NBS]  other  responsibil- 
ities. First  of  all.  there  is  the  expres- 
sion that  many  Members  are  uneasy 
because  of  the  role  that  the  NBS  will 
have  to  do  surveys  of  various  fauna  and 
flora,  but  then  all  of  a  sudden,  out  of 
the  blue,  come  amendments  that  some- 
how they  are  going  to  measure  the  eco- 
nomic impact,  the  human  impact. 
Some  are  proposing  to  give  the  NBS  re- 
sponsibilities which  would  involve  the 
great  uncertainty  and  endless  heated 
debate  of  almost  any  decisions  that 
would  be  made. 

In  fact,  of  course,  such  task  would  be 
a  grave  mistake.  It  is  not  something 


for  the  physical  scientist,  the  natural 
scientist.  I  think  it  is  a  task  that  is 
very  difficult  for  economists  and  politi- 
cal sciences  at  the  national  or  State 
level. 

Madam  Chairman,  one  point  I  wanted 
to  make  is  that  we  have  heard  much  in 
the  past,  and  again  today,  about  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  associ- 
ated problems  of  this  act  and  wetland 
delineation,  and  the  classification  and 
conservation  of  various  land  manage- 
ment techniques.  Recently  I  picked  up 
a  briefing  paper  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  which  report  elabo- 
rated upon  nonindigenous  species.  Non- 
indigenous  species,  of  course,  are  ex- 
otic species  which  do  not  occur  natu- 
rally in  certain  types  of  environments, 
and  the  OTA  did  a  survey  of  just  79 
nonindigenous  species  from  1906  to  1991. 
and  they  learned  from  this  particular 
survey  and  work  that  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  did  that  within 
the  United  States  the  cost  of  these  79 
nonindigenous  species  over  this  period 
of  85  years  in  this  century  cost  an  esti- 
mated $97  billion  of  damage.  Cost  and 
damage  by  vectors,  by  insects  like  Med 
flies,  nonindigenous  species.  79  life 
forms  that  became  problems  in  envi- 
ronments where  they  didn't  occur  nat- 
urally. 

Types  of  plants  and  animals  that 
have  caused  serious  difficulties,  and  of 
course  the  reason  that  this  becomes 
important  is,  if  we  can  plot  and  find 
out  what  is  happening  with  various 
types  of  plants,  various  types  of  ani- 
mals, the  vectors  that  carry  various 
diseases,  it  would  be  very,  very  useful 
to  all  of  us  to  have  proper  information. 

Again,  Madam  Chairman,  this  points 
out  a  purpose  and  a  use  of  the  National 
Biological  Survey,  not  just  on  those 
particular  laws  that  are  controversial 
here  today  in  terms  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  and  I  understand  that  that 
is  controversial,  and  the  wetlands  de- 
lineation or  Clean  Water  Act,  but  on 
many  subjects  and  law  that  would  be 
noncontroversial  such  as  issues  that 
deal  with  the  medical  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  that  we  represent 
that  may  be  a  subject  of  disease-carry- 
ing types  of  pests  or  various  types  of 
challenges  in  terms  of  nonindigenous 
species  that  are  growing  across  the 
lands  and  destroying  virtually  native 
environments  competing  with  crops. 

So.  Madam  Chairman,  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  point  out  here  is  that  here  we 
got  a  100  billion  dollars'  worth  of  cost. 
just  in  this  century,  on  79  species  that 
are  not  where  they  are  supposed  to  be. 
They  do  not  belong  there.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  Hawaii  has  an  example, 
as  the  gentlewoman  in  the  chair 
knows.  It  has  only  about  half  of  its  na- 
tive species  remaining.  They  have  lost 
the  rest  because  they  have  been  in- 
vaded by  these  nonindigenous  species, 
and  the  same  is  true  today  on  the  tip  of 
Florida  where  the  Melaleuca  and  the 
Brazilian  pepper  are  causing  so  much 


damage   to   the  natural   environments 
there. 

I  wanted  to  point  out,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members,  why  we  need  the  Na- 
tional Biological  Survey,  not  just  the 
concerns  that  relate  to  other  con- 
troversial or  nonrelated  subjects.  We 
do  not  want  the  NBS  to  regulate;  we 
just  want  the  information— better 
data.  After  that,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  stand  in  the  well  of  this  House,  or  to 
serve,  and  make  decisions  that  affect 
people.  But  we  should  have  sufficient 
and  accurate  data  on  which  to  base 
such  decisions. 

Madam  Chairman,  that  happens  to  be 
the  job  that  we  are  expected  to  do.  We 
write  the  laws  that  affect  people,  but 
we  have  got  to  have  it  based  on  good 
information,  and  we  should  find  no  dif- 
ferences on  that  point. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  Report 
Brief 

Harmful  •non-indigenous  species"  (NIS) — 
those  plants,  animals,  and  nnicrobes  that  are 
found  beyond  their  natural  geographical 
range— annually  cost  the  Nation  millions  to 
billions  of  dollars  and  cause  significant  and 
growing  environmental  problems,  says  a  new 
report  from  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. Harmful  Non-Indigenous  Species  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  bene- 
ficial NIS  form  the  backbone  of  American 
agriculture  and  are  important  in  horti- 
culture, fish  and  wildlife  management,  bio- 
logical control,  and  the  pet  industry.  OTA's 
work  takes  a  comprehensive  look  at  the 
damaging  species. 

WHAT'S  WHERE 

The  movement  of  plants,  animals,  and  mi- 
crobes is  much  like  biological  roulette.  Once 
in  a  new  environment,  an  organism  may  die. 
Or  it  may  take  hold  and  reproduce  with  lit- 
tle noticeable  effect.  But  sometimes  a  new 
species  spreads,  with  devastating  results. 

Almost  every  part  of  the  country  faces  at 
least  one  highly  damaging  NIS — like  the 
zebra  mussel,  gypsy  moth,  or  leafy  spurge  (a 
weed).  They  affect  many  national  interests: 
agriculture,  industry,  the  protection  of  natu- 
ral areas,  and  human  health.  The  melaleuca 
tree,  for  example,  is  rapidly  degrading  the 
Florida  Everglades  system  by  replacing 
sawgrass  marshes,  forests,  and  other  natural 
habitats  with  single  species  stands.  In  Ha- 
waii. NIS  are  responsible  for  extinctions  and 
replacements  of  indigenous  species;  they  now 
make  up  at  least  50  percent  of  the  States 
wild  plants  and  animals. 

Naturally  occurring  movements  of  species 
into  the  United  States  are  rare.  Most  orga- 
nisms arrive  with  human  help.  Numerous 
NIS  entered  the  country  as  unintended  con- 
taminants of  commodities,  packing  mate- 
rials, shipping  containers,  or  ships'  ballast. 
Others  were  intentionally  imported  as  crops, 
ornamental  plants,  livestock,  pets,  or  aqua- 
culture  species — and  later  escaped.  For  ex- 
ample, at  least  "Se  of  the  West's  300  weeds" 
escaped  from  horticulture  or  agriculture.  A 
number  of  NIS  were  imported  to  improve  soil 
conservation,  fishing  and  hunting,  or  biologi- 
cal control  but  caused  unexpected  harm. 

THE  GOOD.  THE  BAD.  THE  "WHO  KNOWS?  " 

Some  NIS  dike  soybeans  and  most  pets) 
are  clearly  beneficial;  some  (like  gypsy 
moths.  Russian  wheat  aphids.  and  crabgrass) 
are  clearly  harmful.  Some  are  both,  depend- 
ing on  location.  And  value  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.  Purple  loosestrife,  for  example. 
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Is  an  attractive  erarden  plant  and  a  major 
wetland  weed. 

At  least  4.500  NIS  of  foreign  origin  have  es- 
tablished free-living  populations  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  a  much  larger  number  than  were 
present  100  years  ago.  Approximately  15%  of 
the  total  species  trigger  severe  harm.  Most 
species'  economic  impact  is  not  recorded. 
However,  from  1906-1991.  just  79  NIS  caused 
documented  losses  of  $97  billion,  mostly  in 
control  costs  and  losses  of  marketable  goods. 
A  worst  case  scenario  for  15  potentially  high- 
impact  NIS  adds  another  $134  billion  in  fu- 
ture economic  losses.  This  figure  likely  rep- 
resents only  a  fraction  of  the  total  costs  be- 
cause many  species  and  kinds  of  effects  are 
uncounted.  Harmful  NIS  also  have  exacted  a 
significant  toll  on  US  natural  areas,  rang- 
ing from  wholesale  changes  in  ecosystems  to 
more  subtle  ecological  alterations. 

The  rate  of  harmful  Introductions  fluc- 
tuates in  response  to  social,  political,  and 
technological  factors.  This  rate  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  increasing,  although  it  is  far  high- 
er than  the  natural  rate  of  introductions. 
The  cumulative  number  of  foreign  NIS  in  the 
United  States,  however,  is  climbing  steadily 
and  swiftly— creating  an  ever  greater  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  burden.  Just  since 
1980.  over  200  foreign  species  were  first  intro- 
duced or  detected  and  at  least  59  of  these  are 
expected  to  be  haimful. 

Uncertainty  in  predicting  types  and  levels 
of  risk  remains  a  problem.  Past  intentional 
and  accidental  fish  and  wildlife  introduc- 
tions, for  instance,  have  had  about  equal 
chances  of  turning  out  badly.  Uncertainty 
can  be  reduced,  or  at  least  be  made  explicit, 
using  methods  such  as  risk  analysis,  benefit/ 
cost  analysis,  environmental  impact  assess- 
ment, and  decisionmaking  protocols.  The 
central  issues  for  NIS  and  genetically  engi- 
neered organisms,  a  special  subset  of  this 
group,  are  the  same:  how  to  match  an  orga- 
nism's potential  for  harm  to  pre-release 
scrutiny,  how  to  treat  high-risk  species,  and 
how  to  anticipate  effects  in  new  environ- 
ments. 

AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVE.NTION? 

For  some  species,  prevention  Is  the  best 
strategy  However,  port  inspection  and  quar- 
antine are  fallible,  with  diminishing  returns 
above  a  certain  point.  Also,  some  organisms 
are  more  easily  controlled  than  Intercepted. 
So  aiming  for  a  standard  of  'zero  entry"  is 
unrealistic,  especially  if  prevention  comes  at 
the  expense  of  control.  When  prevention 
falls,  rapid  response  is  essential.  So  far.  such 
quick  action  has  prevented  establishment  of 
the  Asian  gypsy  moth,  a  major  threat  to  Pa- 
cific Northwest  forests.  Managing  non-indig- 
enous pests  presents  hard  choices  because 
funds,  technology,  and  other  resources  are 
often  limited.  Sometimes  this  means  not 
controlling  already  widespread  organisms,  or 
those  for  which  control  is  very  expensive,  or 
those  having  lower  impacts. 

Chemical  pesticides  play  the  largest  role 
now  in  containing,  suppressing,  or  eradicat- 
ing NIS  and  they  will  remain  Important.  An 
Increased  number  of  biologically  based  tech- 
nologies can  be  predicted.  Genetic  engineer- 
ing will  increase  the  efficacy  of  sonje.  Those 
who  develop  biological  and  chemical  pes- 
ticides face  the  same  difficulties — ensuring 
species  specificity,  slowing  the  devefopment 
of  pest  resistance,  preventing  harm  to  non- 
target  organisms,  clearing  regulatory  hur- 
dles, and  providing  profits  for  manufactur- 
ers. 

A  PATCHWORK  OF  POLICY 

The  Federal  Government  has  responded  to 
harmful  NIS  with  a  largely  uncoordinated 


patchwork  of  laws,  regulations,  policies  and 
programs.  Many  only  peripherally  address 
NIS.  while  others  address  the  more  narrowly 
drawn  problems  of  the  past.  At  least  20  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  involved,  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Interior  play- 
ing the  largest  roles.  Federal  laws  leave  both 
obvious  and  subtle  gaps  that  most  States  do 
not  fill  adequately.  Significant  gaps  exist  for 
fish,  wildlife,  animal  diseases,  weeds,  species 
in  non-agricultural  areas,  and  vectors  of 
human  diseases.  Many  of  these  gaps  also 
apply  to  genetically  engineered  organisms 
because  they  are  commonly  regulated  under 
the  same  laws. 

Federal  agencies  manage  about  30%  of  the 
Nation's  lands,  many  with  grim  NIS  prob- 
lems. Yet  management  policies  are  often  in- 
consistent or  inadequate.  Even  the  National 
Park  Service,  with  fairly  strict  rules,  finds 
Invasions  threatening  the  very  characteris- 
tics for  which  some  parks  were  founded. 

Federal  and  State  agencies  cooperate  on 
many  programs  related  to  agricultural  pests, 
but  their  policies  can  also  conflict,  e.g., 
when  agencies  manage  adjacent  lands.  Some- 
times Federal  law  preempts  State  law.  more 
often  regarding  agriculture  than  fish  and 
wildlife.  Conflicts  between  States  also  occur, 
often  without  forums  for  resolving  disputes. 

State  laws  are  relatively  complete  for  agri- 
cultural pests  but  spotty  for  Invertebrate 
and  plant  pests  of  nonagrlcultural  areas.  The 
State  role  is  most  critical  for  the  import  and 
release  of  fish  and  wildlife.  These  laws  use  a 
variety  of  approaches  and  vary  from  lax  to 
exacting.  While  many  fish  and  wildlife  laws 
are  weak  and  inadequately  implemented, 
others  present  exemplary  approaches.  Harm- 
ful NIS  have  hit  Hawaii  and  Florida  particu- 
larly hard  because  of  their  distinctive  geog- 
raphy, climate,  history,  and  economy.  Coop- 
erative efforts  have  sprung  up  in  both  places. 
Increasingly.  State  and  Federal  agencies 
nongovernmental  organizations,  agricultural 
interests,  and  universities  see  harmful  NIS 
as  a  unifying  threat  and  public  education  as 
an  important  tool  to  alleviate  it. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CHOICES 

Congress  can  select  many  ways  to  better 
protect  U.S.  resources.  Specific  actions 
might  include  amendments  to  the  Lacey  Act 
and  the  Federal  Noxious  Weed  Act  Congress 
might  require  stricter  screening  for 
invasiveness  for  federally  funded  efforts 
using  NIS.  Congress  could  direct  more  funds 
to  weed  management  on  public  lands  and  to 
resource  management  in  the  national  parks. 
Congress  could  expand  environmental  edu- 
cation and  provide  Federal  agencies  with 
adequate  authority  for  emergencies. 

Imposing  new  responsibilities  without  pro- 
viding money  for  them  does  not  work.  En- 
trance or  user  fees  could  fund  more  rigorous 
and  scientific  decisionmaking  and  additional 
control.  Fines,  levied  on  those  who  bring 
harmful  NIS  into  the  country  or  spread  them 
to  new  States,  could  more  closely  match  the 
real  costs  of  publicly  funded  management. 
Federal  policy  cannot  succeed  without  State 
help.  Model  State  laws  or  national  minimum 
standards  could  ensure  that  all  States  have 
authority  to  regulate  harmful  NIS  ade- 
quately. 

NIS  are  here  to  stay  and  many  of  them  are 
welcome.  Problems  due  to  harmful  ones  are 
likely  to  worsen,  however.  Human  migration 
and  population  growth,  increasing  trade  and 
travel,  and,  possibly,  climate  change  propel 
species'  movements.  Countervailing  trends — 
toward  stricter  screening  and  more  sophisti- 
cated control— are  weaker.  We  can  envision  a 
future  in  which  harmful  NIS  are  so  wide- 
spread that  economic  costs  snowball  and  one 


place  looks  much  like  another.  Or  we  can 
imagine  a  future  in  which  beneficial  NIS 
contribute  much  to  human  well-being,  harm- 
ful ones  are  effectively  limited,  and  indige- 
nous species  are  preserved.  Choosing  this  vi- 
sion, rather  than  another.  Is  ultimately  a 
cultural  and  political  choice— a  choice  about 
the  kind  of  world  we  value  and  in  which  we 
want  to  live. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike 
the  last  word. 

We  have  had  a  lively  debate  on  this 
legislation.  The  House  has  adopted  a 
number  of  changes,  most  notably  the 
Taylor  amendment,  which  improve 
H.R.  1845.  Nevertheless.  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  legislation  because  no  matter 
how  you  rewrite  it.  dress  it  up,  or  re- 
fine it,  a  National  Biological  Survey  is 
still  a  terrible  idea. 

This  bill  creates  a  monster  that  once 
unleashed  will  never  be  brought  under 
control  again.  And  if  you  don't  believe 
me.  then  let  two  other  people  make  my 
case. 

First,  listen  to  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan.  Chairman  John  Dingell.  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  The  other  day  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  the  chairman  explained 
quite  clearly  how  he  felt  about  the  Bio- 
logical Survey.  He  said: 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  environ- 
ment, it  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  conserva- 
tion, and  it  is  a  bad  proposal.  It  is  not  going 
to  save  money  and  it  is  not  going  to  make 
for  better  science.  Information  that  might 
flow  up  to  this  body  from  Fish  and  Wildlife 
or  from  those  other  agencies  will  no  longer 
be  coming  this  way  because  Mr.  Babbitt  will 
have  his  hands  right  around  the  neck  and 
windpipe  of  those  agencies. 

Proponents  of  the  Survey  say  we  are 
using  scare  tactics  to  whip  up  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill,  but  I  can't  think  of 
anything  scarier  than  listening  to  pro- 
ponents express  their  views  on  the  Sur- 
vey. Not  too  long  ago.  Dr.  Thomas 
Lovejoy.  science  adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  explained  the 
goal  of  the  Survey  clearly  and  unam- 
biguously when  he  said: 

The  National  Biological  Survey  will  map 
the  whole  nation  for  all  biology  and  deter- 
mine development  for  the  whole  country  and 
regulate  it  all.  *  •  * 

And.  if  that  doesn't  scare  you.  this 
should:  If  you  vote  for  the  National  Bi- 
ological Survey,  you  as  a  congressional 
representative  will  become  an  endan- 
gered species.  Your  constituents  will 
not  forget  that  you  voted  to  allow  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  horde  of 
faceless  bureaurcrats  to  show  up 
uninvited  at  their  doorsteps  to  inven- 
tory their  private  property.  They  will 
not  forgive  you  if.  becajj^  of  this  infor- 
mation, they  are  d|liied  the  use  of 
their  property  as  thay  see  fit.  This  on- 
erous piece  of  leg^lation  will  make 
millions  of  Americans  lock  their  doors. 
You  can  be  sure-^if  you  vote  for  this 
bill— that  your  danstituents  will  re- 
member who  authorized  Big  Brother  to 
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come  looking  over  their  shoulders  and 
peering  over  their  fences. 

Think  very  carefully  about  this  bill. 
If  you  vote  for  it,  you  will  create  thou- 
sands of  new  victims  like  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine  Espy  of  Texas.  I  told  you  about 
her  the  other  day.  She  let  the  Federal 
Government  visit  her  property  back  in 
1988.  To  thank  her  for  her  hospitality, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  based  on 
badly  flawed  data,  listed  the  little 
Aguja  pondweed  as  an  endangered  spe- 
cies. Now.  she  can't  use  her  property 
anymore.  Mrs.  Espy  had  her  worst 
nightmare  come  true  that  day  when 
she  opened  her  door  to  a  nameless 
stranger  who  said.  "Hi.  I'm  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I'm  here  to 
help  you."  Unfortunately,  many  other 
Americans  have  had  that  same  night- 
mare. If  this  bill  passes,  scores  of  oth- 
ers will  join  their  ranks. 

Madam  Chairman,  H.R.  1845  is  seri- 
ously, fatally  defective  because  it  does 
not  include  important  fundamental 
protections.  Our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  T.^UZIN], 
had  two  amendments  that  should  have 
been  incorporated  in  this  legislation. 
Under  his  amendments,  human  impacts 
would  have  been  considered,  and  tax- 
payers, like  Mrs.  Espy,  would  have  re- 
ceived financial  compensation  for  the 
taking  of  their  property.  If  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  wanted  a  National 
Biological  Survey  that  would  work  for 
all  species — including  humans — then 
they  would  have  accepted  the  Tauzin 
amendments.  Regrettably,  they  have 
chosen  not  to  and  this  bill  is.  therefore, 
irreparably  flawed. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  new  mon- 
strosity with  1,734  Federal  agents  and  a 
budget  of  over  $170  million  will  collect 
data  that  will  be  used  to  decide  what 
lands  are  wet.  which  species  are  endan- 
gered, and  what  development,  if  any. 
will  be  allowed  on  millions  of  acres  of 
private  property. 

If  you  support  private  property 
rights  and  do  not  want  to  become  an 
endangerd  species  yourself.  I  urge  you 
to  join  with  me  in  voting  "no"  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  have  had  a 
good  debate  today.  I  think  it  is  rather 
more  than  just  a  debate,  it  is  the  open 
skirmish  in  what  will  be  a  real  war  in 
this  chamber  over  what  kind  of  balance 
we  want  to  strike  between  environ- 
mental protection  and  the  protection 
of  human  beings  on  their  property,  in 
their  jobs,  and  in  the  value  of  our  soci- 
ety. But  in  that  regard,  let  me  join  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Taylor],  in  suggesting  that 
you  vote  for  this  legislation. 

First  of  all,  the  Biological  Survey 
has  already  been  authorized  by  this 
House  last  week  when  we  adopted  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill.  That  bill 
provided  the  money  and  the  authoriza- 


tion for  the  Secretary  to  conduct  the 
survey.  In  fact,  if  you  dial  right  now 
the  office  in  the  Secretary's  Office,  you 
will  find  they  are  answering  the  phone 
"National  Biological  Survey."  It  has 
already  started. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  we  were  able  to  obtain  only 
one  protection,  and  that  is  the  point  of 
the  Taylor  amendment  that  required 
consent  before  entering  private  prop- 
erty, consent  in  writing.  And  that  is 
good.  But  without  this  bill,  all  the 
other  important  protections  we  have 
built  into  this  survey  will,  unfortu- 
nately, be  lost. 

Madam  Chairman,  let  me  cite  some 
of  them  for  you.  In  this  bill  we  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  volunteers.  That 
vote  will  come  up  again  when  we  rise 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
I  hope  this  House  will  sustain  that  very 
important  vote. 

Second,  we  have  in  this  bill  passed 
the  entire  Taylor  amendment,  the  full 
range  of  protections  for  private  land- 
owners against  the  entry  by  individ- 
uals without  the  consent  of  that  land- 
owner. 

We  have  passed  the  Hayes  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  survey  should 
first  be  conducted  on  public  lands  be- 
fore private  lands  are  surveyed. 

We  have  passed  an  important  amend- 
ment today  to  make  sure  that  this  bill 
was  addressed  to  true  biological  re- 
sources, not  to  the  land  and  ecosystem 
itself. 

We  have  passed  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  give  the  landowner  the  right 
of  appeal  and  insurance  that  the  infor- 
mation gathered  on  his  property  is  in 
fact  good  and  reliable  information  be- 
fore management  actions  are  taken. 

I  wish  we  could  have  addressed  the 
two  issues  I  raised  that  the  Chairman 
has  ruled  nongermane.  But  those  issues 
are  going  to  come  up  again.  We  will 
have  a  chance  to  debate  whether 
human  impacts  and  private  property 
compensation  are  going  to  be  part  of 
our  environmental  laws.  Both  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  are  up  for  reauthorization 
this  Congress.  We  will  get  a  chance  to 
debate  those.  This  is  just  the  first  bat- 
tle. 

Madam  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you 
why  a  good  data  base  is  essential  in 
America  if  we  are  going  to  have  sound 
and  effective  environmental  policy  for 
our  country  and  why  it  is  important  in 
the  end  that  we  debate  the  issues  be- 
fore us  of  private  property  rights  and 
human  impacts. 

In  my  own  State  of  Louisiana  we  got 
some  good  news  this  week.  Up  until 
this  week  we  were  losing  about  50 
square  miles  of  our  precious  lands 
along  the  coast  of  Louisiana  to  the 
natural  forces  of  erosion  and  land  sink- 
ing and  geodetic  syncline  as  the  Delta 
of  the  great  Mississippi  River  contin- 
ues to  sink.  Fifty  square  miles. 

This  year  they  reported  to  us  the 
news  is  a  littlebetter;  we  are  down  to  35 


square  miles  a  year.  And.  guess  what? 
Most  of  it  is  private  property.  Most  of 
it  is  owned  by  individuals  who  cannot 
even  get  permits  to  protect  their  own 
private  property  against  erosion  under 
the  restrictive  environmental  laws 
that  are  currently  on  the  books. 

Data  is  so  bad,  the  laws  are  so 
miswritten,  that  property  owners  and 
American  citizens  are  fighting  the  good 
goals  of  environmental  protection,  are 
not  doing  the  things  they  ought  to  be 
doing  to  protect  plants,  animals,  and 
land,  because  they  cannot  get  permits 
to  do  it  and  because  they  feel  that  to 
cooperate  with  Federal  authorities 
means  further  losses  of  their  individual 
rights  in  America. 

Madam  Chairman,  these  laws  need 
badly  to  be  revisited.  When  we  revisit 
them,  hopefully  we  will  do  it  on  a  good 
scientific  basis,  with  peer  review  and 
the  right  of  appeal.  Hopefully  before  we 
are  through,  this  Congress  will  recog- 
nize the  right  of  compensation  without 
going  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  hope- 
fully this  Congress  will  recognize  that 
environmental  laws  ought  to  be  en- 
acted and  ought  to  be  implemented 
with  respect  for  human  beings,  rather 
than  simply  running  over  them,  irre- 
spective of  their  rights  to  jobs  and 
property. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  will  vote  for  this 
legislation,  because  without  it  the  good 
restrictions  we  have  adopted  on  this 
floor  are  lost,  and  we  ought  to  have 
them.  I  will  work  with  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  to  see  to  it  that  hope- 
fully in  conference  we  perfect  some  of 
the  language  we  enacted  today. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  fight  has  just 
begun.  The  battle  for  balance  has  just 
started  today.  Stay  in  close  touch  with 
this  debate.  It  is  one  that  I  think  is 
going  to  affect  dramatically  the  fabric 
of  our  society,  our  real  commitment  to 
environmental  concerns,  and  balances, 
as  we  consider  human  impacts,  human 
jobs,  and  private  property  rights  in 
America. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  rec- 
ognized. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  before  us. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  to  put  in  the 
Record  a  correction  to  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fields]  and  in  past  statements  made 
by  other  Members  that  attributed 
statements  to  Dr.  Thomas  Lovejoy.  a 
science  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  On  September  14,  1993.  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Technology,  Environment,  and  Avia- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cal- 
vert] introduced  a  quote  attributed  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Lovejoy,  science  adviser  to 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Biological  Survey 
steering  committee,  pages  54  and  55  of 
the  hearing  transcript. 

At  that  same  hearing.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Babbitt  repudiated  the 
quote  attributed  to  Dr.  Lovejoy  in  Dr. 
Lovejoy's  absence. 

On  October  6,  1993,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  and  others  on 
this  floor  and  again  in  debate  today  in- 
troduced the  same  quote  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  during  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure, the  National  Biological  Survey. 

On  October  20.  Dr.  Lovejoy  submitted 
a  transcribed  copy  of  his  remarks  from 
which  the  quote  was  reportedly  uken. 
with  a  letter  indicating  that  attrib- 
uting this  quote  to  him  was  not  simply 
a  gross  misstatement  of  what  he  said, 
but  rather  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fabrica- 
tion. 

Additional  material  in  the  form  of  a 
notarized  letter  from  the  transcriber  of 
this  material  at  the  event  indicates 
that  the  transcript  sent  to  us  by  Dr. 
Lovejoy  represents  an  accurate  and 
complete  account  of  his  statement  at 
this  conference.  And,  further,  that  the 
transcript  represents  only  the  deletion 
of  informal  greetings  and  closings  and 
punctuation  as  interpreted  by  the  tran- 
scriber. 

Based  on  this  record,  it  would  appear 
that  Dr.  Lovejoy  has  had  attributed  to 
him  a  gross  misstatement  of  his  re- 
marks and  views. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  Record 
should  reflect  in  Dr.  Lovejoy's  interest 
a  proper  correction  for  attributing 
false  statements  to  him.  I  submit  the 
appropriate  pages  from  the  Science 
Committee  transcript,  the  letter  from 
Dr.  Lovejoy.  and  the  notarized  letter 
from  the  transcriber  as  a  correction  to 
the  Record. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  also  have  a  let- 
ter that  he  has  sent  to  me  concerning 
this  matter.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  Members  to  correct  the 
Record  and  to  qualify  their  prior  com- 
ments and  mistaken  quotes  and  views 
of  Dr.  Lovejoy  in  this  matter. 

October  20. 1993. 
Hon.  Bruce  F.  Vento. 

Chairman.    Committee   on    Satural    Resources. 
OSeill  House  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond directly  to  comments  made  during  re- 
cent debate  on  legislation  to  authorize  the 
National  Biological  Survey.  I  can  say  with- 
out hesitation  that  I  never  made  the  state- 
ment  attributed    to   me   during   debate   on 
Wednesday.  October  6.  1993.  I  have  reviewed  a 
transcript  of  my  remarks  at  the  'From  Rio 
To  The  Capitols  "  Conference  on  May  26.  1993. 
in  Louisville.  Kentucky.  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  the  transcript. 

What  I  did  discuss  is  the  need  for  better  bi- 
ological information,  both  as  a  basis  for  new 
economic  growth  and  to  help  avoid  some  of 
the  wrenching  economic  and  ecological  dis- 
l«Qations  that  occur  when  we  find  out  about 
conservation  problems  too  late.  Better  Infor- 
matibn.  which  the  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey can  provide,  enables  government  and  pri- 
vate decisionmakers  to  respond  before  condi- 


tions deteriorate,  and  flexibility  is  lessened. 
Such  early  solutions  can  help  reduce  the 
need  for  regulatory  controls.  This  is  quite 
different  from  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  statements  attributed  to  me. 

Thank  you  for  helping  me  set  the  record 
straight.  Please  feel   free  to  contact  me  if 
you  have  any  additional  questions. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  E.  Lovejoy 
Enclosure. 

October  22.  1993. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  The  attached 
document  represents  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Lovejoy  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion as  transcribed  from  tapes  which  were  re- 
corded during  the  "From  Rio  to  the  Capitols: 
State  Strategies  for  Sustainable  Develop- 
ment" Conference  which  was  held  in  Louis- 
ville. Kentucky.  May  25-28.  1993.  Dr  Lovejoy 
spoke  on  the  second  day  of  the  conference. 
May  26.  1993. 

Note  that  we  have  only  deleted  informal 
greetings  and  closing,  as  well  as  a  portion  of 
an  extemporaneous  story  that  did  not  add  to 
the  substance  of  the  presentation.  Dr. 
Lovejoy  did  not  provide  written  material, 
therefore  the  transcript  style  (i.e  punctua- 
tion) was  interpreted  by  the  listener. 

This  presentation  is  available  on  video  and 
audio  tape  from  Rebecca  Stutsman  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Governor  Brereton  C.  Jones.  She  can 
be  reached  at  (502)  564-2042. 
Sincerely. 

Ann  James. 
Conference  Coordinator. 
Enclosure. 

From  Rio  to  the  Capitols:  State 
Strategies  for  Sustainable  Development 
The  point  I  want  to  dwell  on  this  morning 
is  the  role  of  biology  and  living  resources  in 
our  quest  for  sustainability.  On  the  one 
hand,  most  environmental  problems  simply 
are  not  environmental  problems  unless  they 
affect  living  systems  such  as  human  health 
and  biological  diversity  in  ecosystems.  On 
the  other  hand,  biological  resources  have  an 
innate  capacity  to  renew  themselves  so  that 
if  managed  wisely  they  can  be  resources  in 
support  of  human  society  for  indefinite 
lengths  of  time. 

About  two  years  ago.  just  before  Memorial 
Day  weekend.  I  was  contemplating  a  lei- 
surely trip  from  Washington.  DC.  to  Seattle 
for  a  hike  in  the  Olympic  National  Forest 
when  my  weekend  plans  had  to  be  severely 
modified.  Instead  on  a  Thursday  night  I  flew 
to  London:  Friday  I  went  to  Cambridge,  de- 
livered a  eulogy  and  Saturday  I  found  myself 
flying  from  London  to  Seatt'e  arriving  like  a 
limp  rag.  In  the  late  afternoon  I  made  my 
way  to  the  ferry  and  took  it  across  Puget 
Sound  and  arrived  on  Bainbridge  Island.  I 
then  had  to  be  driven  to  my  original  destina- 
tion for  the  weekend.  I  was  able  to  shower 
and  change  in  time  for  guests  and  dinner. 
When  we  sat  down  at  the  dinner  table,  you 
can  imagine  I  was  looking  forward  to  not 
doing  too  much,  listening  and  relaxing  until 
such  time  ais  I  could  steal  away  and  go  to 
bed 

Three  minutes  into  dinner.  In  this  sort  of 
mood,  a  noted  educator  at  the  table  asks  me, 
"And  what  about  the  owl?" 

Being  tired  enough  at  this  point.  I  simply 
shot  back.  -Well,  how  do  you  feel  about  li- 
braries?" 

At  that  point  my  hostess  thought  I  was 
losing  my  mind.  But.  I  went  on  to  explain 
that  each  species  represents  a  package  of  so- 
lutions to  a  unique  set  of  biological  prob- 
lems. And.  that  in  fact,  biological  diversity 
represents  the  fundamental  library  on  which 
the    life   sciences— arguably    the    branch   of 


sciences  most  important  in  support  of  our- 
selves as  living  organisms— can  be  built. 

If  you  think  about  it.  we  have  learned 
some  extraordinary  things  in  the  last  20 
years  about  living  systems  and  what  they 
are  capable  of  because  of  biological  diversity 
that  nobody  had  looked  at  before. 

Consider,  for  example  the  discovery  of  the 
biological  communities  clustered  around  the 
rifts  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  out  of  which 
heat  and  mineral  nutrients  pour.  We  have 
discovered  that  it  is  possible  for  living  orga- 
nisms to  live  not  only  at  those  pressures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  notonly  at  tempera- 
tures in  excess  of  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
but  they  are  able  to  do  so  depending  not  on 
sunlight  as  the  fundamental  source  of  energy 
driving  those  biological  systems,  but  on  the 
primal  energy  of  the  earth. 

One  can  go  on  and  point  out  rather  simple 
minded  examples,  but  powerful  ones,  such  as 
how  a  moldy  cantaloupe  led  to  the  whole  no- 
tion of  antibiotics;  how  a  cow-pox  virus  led 
to  the  whole  notion  of  vaccinations— con- 
cepts that  are  extremely  powerful  in  support 
of  human  society. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  goes  beyond  the 
library  concept. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  although 
we  already  depend  a  great  degree  in  our  soci- 
ety on  biological  resources,  whether  it  be  in 
the  form  of  food  or  medicines  or  timber,  we 
are  in  fact  just  at  the  moment  of  entering  an 
age  of  biotechnology  where  we  will  be  able  to 
extract  benefit  from  biological  diversity— 
from  nature— at  the  level  of  the  molecule.  It 
will  be  possible  to  create  wealth  from  bio- 
logical diversity  at  the  level  of  the  molecule. 
The  best  example  I  have  encountered  so  far 
involves  a  biochemical  reaction  with  a  name 
you  will  soon  find  surprising  numbers  of  peo- 
ple are  familiar:  the  polymeric  chain  reac- 
tion. Why  will  people  know  this  name''  Be- 
cause the  reaction  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
movie.  "Jurassic  Park."  about  creating  dino- 
saurs from  the  DNA  in  the  blood  sucked  by 
mosquitoes  tens  of  millions  of  years  ago.  A 
lot  about  the  movie  is  fanciful,  but  the  ac- 
•  tual  reaction  of  being  able  to  multiply  the 
genetic  material  through  this  reaction  is 
very  real  and  it  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
world  economy  already. 

This  reaction  involves  the  application  of 
heat  which  unravels  the  two  strands  of  the 
chromosome  and  then  an  enzyme  which 
causes  the  two  strands  to  replicate  at  the 
end  of  which  you  have  two  chromosomes. 
The  chain  reaction  allows  you  to  do  this  over 
and  over  again.  In  fact,  if  you  go  to  the  doc- 
tor today  with  a  suspected  strep  throat,  you 
no  longer  have  to  wait  around  for  two  or 
three  days  for  the  offending  organism  to  be 
grown  in  culture  until  there  was  enough  that 
you  could  identify  it  properly  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  prescription.  Today,  you  can  get 
this  information  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 
For  years,  people  working  in  molecular  bi- 
ology knew  about  the  possibility  of  this  re- 
action but  they  couldn't  find  an  enzyme  that 
was  resistant  to  heat.  Finally,  somebody  had 
the  bright  idea  that  somewhere  in  nature 
there  must  exist  enzymes  which  would  do 
the  trick  to  convert  this  into  a  chain  reac- 
tion. This  is  precisely  what  happened.  Some- 
body went  out  to  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  there  they  found  a  bacteria  which  has 
just  such  an  enzyme.  So.  today,  a  major  por- 
tion of  diagnostic  medicine  is  possible  be- 
cause of  that  enzyme.  A  major  portion  of  fo- 
rensic medicine  is  possible  because  of  that 
enzyme.  A  major  portion  of  the  bio- 
technology depends  on  that  enzyme.  We  are 
literally  talking  about  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  of  economic  activity  driven  by  this 
single  molecule. 
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That  is  why  I  can  make  the  statement  that 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  being  able  to  create 
new  wealth  based  on  biological  systems  at 
the  level  of  the  molecule. 

That,  of  course,  is  happening  at  just  the 
time  when  significant  amounts  of  biological 
diversity  are  being  lost.  Some  of  it  is  being 
lost  in  very  obvious  ways.  But.  a  lot  of  it  is 
being  lost  simply  because  we  don't  even 
know  about  it.  It  is  likely  that  science  has 
only  described  one  out  of  ten  species  of 
plants  and  animals  and  microorganisms  with 
which  we  share  this  planet.  "Ves.  the  major- 
ity of  that  ignorance  lies  in  the  tropical  for- 
ests along  the  equatorial  regions  of  the 
globe — the  "Fort  Knox  of  biology"  as  Mike 
Robinson  would  call  it.  Some  of  it  lies  in  the 
sea.  but  some  of  that  ignorance  is  right  here 
at  home.  Sometimes  it  is  because  nobody  has 
studied  the  microorganisms  enough  so  they 
do  not  have  names.  Other  times  it's  because 
we  have  not  been  systematic  about  doing  the 
basic  chore  of  inventorying  our  biological  re- 
sources. 

Agenda  21  addresses  this  issue  and  urges 
all  nations  to  set  up  national  biological  sur- 
veys. As  you  heard  from  the  introduction,  it 
is  an  exciting  opportunity  for  me  to  serve  as 
science  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
at  a  time  when  the  national  biological  sur- 
vey is  being  created. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  department  is 
being  re-created.  There  was  a  United  States 
Biological  Survey  founded  in  1895.  It  was  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
brought  over  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  1939  and  as  priorities  shifted  and  funding 
dwindled  away. 

Today,  if  you  study  the  Department  of  In- 
terior as  an  evolutionary  biologist  would, 
you  can  find  the  surviving  scientists  in  the 
national  fish  and  wildlife  laboratories 
housed  in  the  Smithsonian's  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. 

Today's  survey  is  an  extraordinary  chal- 
lenge. If  you  stop  to  think  about  it.  there  is 
a  spectrum  of  kinds  of  surveys.  On  one  end  of 
things  there  is  a  survey  of  non-changing  re- 
sources. At  the  other  end  of  that  spectrum  is 
a  survey  of  instantaneously  changing  phe- 
nomenon—that's the  weather  service.  Some- 
where in  between  those  two  lies  the  biologi- 
cal survey.  The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is 
that  biological  systems  are  dynamic.  Basi- 
cally, when  you  set  up  a  biological  survey 
you  are  setting  up  a  permanent  agency. 
There  is  no  way  a  job  can  be  done  once  and 
for  all. 

The  other  major  complication  about  set- 
ting up  a  national  biological  survey  is  that 
there  already  is  sur\'ey  activity  in  bits  and 
pieces  across  this  nation.  There  are  states 
which  have  formal  biological  surveys  like 
the  state  of  Illinois.  Forty-four  of  the  50 
states  have  a  state  heritage  program,  per- 
haps overly  weighted  from  this  point  of  view 
towards  endangered  species,  which  have  been 
set  up  through  The  Nature  Conservancy. 
And.  there  are  repositories  of  data  through 
museums  and  botanical  gardens,  and  various 
agencies  throughout  the  federal  government. 
There  is  no  way  that  you  can  create  a  bio- 
logical survey  without  it  being  a  collabo- 
rative mosaic  which  invites  everybody  to  the 
table.  There  is  quite  a  challenge  here. 

What  I  am  delighted  to  tell  you  is  that  in 
my  lifetime  as  a  biological  scientist.  I  have 
never  seen  so  much  excitement  in  the  sci- 
entific community.  In  fact,  our  biggest  prob- 
lem is  that  there  will  not  be  tremendous 
amounts  of  resources  to  devote  to  this  ini- 
tially. It  would  be  wonderful  to  be  able  to 
harness  all  that  enthusiasm  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. 


The  notion  is  to  have  a  national  biological 
survey  in  place  by  October  1.  This  will  be 
done  primarily  through  a  budget  amendment 
through  the  Department  of  Interior.  We  are 
talking  about  a  $180  million  package  within 
Interior.  It  would  basically  cobble  together 
in  a  single  biological  research  agency  all  the 
existing  research  in  biology  in  eight  dif- 
ferent bureaus  within  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

I  fully  anticipate  that  on  October  1st. 
Bruce  Babbitt  will  go  down  one  of  those  long 
halls  in  the  Interior  Department  and  come  to 
a  door  that  will  say  "National  Biological 
Survey"  and  there  will  actually  be  somebody 
inside  who  is  starting  to  take  charge  of 
building  this  organization. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  done.  In  particular  we 
have  to  be  careful  that  the  customers  who 
have  been  dependent  on  research  being  car- 
ried out  by  those  field  scientists  who  will  be 
transferred  into  this  unit  will  not  be  short- 
changed. A  very  important  part  of  this  exer- 
cise is  not  to  spoil  those  relationships.  In  my 
view,  if  we  do  it  right  it  will  turn  out  not 
only  to  be  undamaging  to  those  customers— 
within  them  I  include  the  state  fish  and 
game  agencies — but  it  will  also  provide  a 
wonderful  opportunities  for  better  informa- 
tion about  our  biological  resources  and  man- 
agement. 

In  the  end.  the  goal  here  as  Bruce  Babbitt 
has  set  it  forth,  is  to  find  ways  in  which  we 
can  live  within  our  ecosystems  without  de- 
stroying them.  Let's  face  it — we  are  already 
there.  You  cannot  protect  biological  diver- 
sity just  by  putting  fences  around  it.  Our  re- 
lationship to  the  land  is  far  more  complex 
than  that.  And.  if  we  can  provide  the  kind  of 
information  that  a  survey  is  all  about,  map 
the  nation  biologically  and  then  get 
proactive  about  how  development  proceeds 
at  the  local  level.  By  tight  collaboration 
among  the  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments we  should  be  able  to  get  way  ahead  of 
those  "national  train  wrecks"  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  likes  to  call  them. 

It  is  my  own  personal  opinion  that  had  all 
of  this  been  in  place  30  years  ago.  that  is. 
wilderness  areas  were  created  in  the  North- 
west, more  of  them  would  have  had  old- 
growth  forests  in  them  and  we  might  never 
have  come  to  the  point  of  having  a  spotted 
owl  problem.  The  owl  is  merely  a  symptom 
of  the  old-growth  forests  under  stress. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  case  we  are  try- 
ing to  work  on  right  now  in  southern  Califor- 
nia involving  the  California  Gnat-catcher 
which  is  one  many  species  that  occurs  in  the 
coastal  scrub  which  has  been  under  a  great 
deal  of  pressure.  As  I  understand  it.  there  is 
very  good  collaboration  between  the  three 
counties— Los  Angeles  County.  Orange  Coun- 
ty and  San  Diego  County— and  the  State  of 
California  and  scientists  from  the  Interior 
Department  to  develop  a  plan  for  economic 
development  proceed  in  that  part  of  Califor- 
nia in  a  way  that  doesn't  destroy  the  basic 
ecosystem. 

WTiat  I  really  want  to  leave  you  with  is 
that  if  we  are  really  going  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tremendous  power  of  biology  in  our 
quest  for  sustainability.  we  need  to  do  it  in 
a  very  practical,  on-the-ground  kind  of  way 
nurtured  by  the  right  kind  of  science. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Testimony  From  Hearing 

Mr.  Valentine.  Thank  you.  sir. 

The  gentleman  from  California.  Mr.  Cal- 
vert. 

Mr.  Calvert.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  apologize  in  advance.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. We  probably  need  to  leave  In  a  few 


minutes  to  vote.  But  I  also  have  some  very 
large  concerns  about  the  National  Biological 
Survey. 

I  am  from  Riverside  County.  California, 
the  home  of— of  course,  our  Chairman  of  our 
committee  is  also  from  that  area.  We  have 
several  species  of  fly.  of  course  the  famous 
Stephens  kangaroo  rat.  the  blacktailed 
gnatcatcher  and  others.  And  it  has  caused 
great  consternation  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  In  fact,  we  have  a  person,  when 
you  mentioned  small  landowners,  who  has  a 
home  on  a  quarter-acre  lot.  whose  home 
burned  down  in  my  district  and  cannot  now 
get  a  permit  to  rebuild  their  home,  unfortu- 
nately. We  found  that  small  landowners  are 
in  fact  very  much  impacted  by  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act. 

I  have  a  quote  here  apparently  from  a 
member  of  the  National  Biological  Survey's 
steering  committee  and  one  of  your  advisors, 
and  that  quote  is  what  he  believes  his  obliga- 
tion is  under  the  National  Biological  Survey. 
And  that  is:  "To  map  the  whole  Nation  for 
all  biology  and  determine  development  for 
the  whole  country  and  regulate  it  all.  be- 
cause that  is  our  obligation  as  set  forth  in 
the  Endangered  Species."  Dr.  Thomas 
Lovejoy. 

From  my  perspective,  and  I  am  sure  from 
many  others,  that  creates — causes  great  con- 
cern as  far  as  local  land  use  issues  in  Califor- 
nia and  certainly  throughout  the  West.  And 
we  are  concerned  about  maintaining  habitat 
areas  and  building  ecosystems,  which  we 
have  done  a  lot  of  in  Riverside  County, 
which  I  know  you  are  aware  of.  but  this  type 
of  comment  certainly  causes  some  concern. 
Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Certainly.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  Tom 
Lovejoy.  I  proceed  then  to  disavow  those  re- 
marks as  not  reflecting  the  policy  of  the  In- 
terior Department.  I  think  those  remarks 
kind  of  skip,  you  know,  an  enormous  amount 
of  territory.  And  if  I  could  relate  it  to  your 
experience  in  California,  land  use  planning  is 
not  a  national  function,  it  is  not  an  Interior 
Department  function,  it  is  not  a  Federal 
function.  In  my  judgment,  it  should  not  be. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  once  again  I  speak 
in  support  of  the  National  Biological 
Survey  Act.  Consolidating  biological 
research,  which  is  now  handled  by 
eight  different  agencies,  makes  good 
management  and  economic  sense.  By 
monitoring  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources, it  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  al- 
tered to  potential  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species  and  take  early  action 
to  avoid  the  spotted  owl  crisis  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Resource  managers,  both  public  and 
private,  will  have  access  to  sound  bio- 
logical information  over  a  period  of 
time,  which  will  enable  them  to  iden- 
tify important  trends.  For  example,  a 
long-term  study  of  species  living  in  riv- 
ers can  provide  valuable  information 
about  water  quality  trends  to  State 
and  local  water  quality  agencies  and 
private  industries.  It  can  also  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships between  species'  survival  and 
habitat  preservation. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  support  private 
property  rights.  I  believe  that  property 
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owners  must  be  comjjensated  when 
their  property  is  taken  for  public  use 
under  the  fifth  amendment.  Under  the 
National  Biological  Survey,  property 
rights  are  already  protected  through 
existing  State  and  local  trespass^aws. 
The  NBS  will  have  no  regulatory  au- 
thority and  it  cannot  be  used  to  take 
private  property. 

The  NBS  is  preventive  medicine.  By 
giving  us  a  picture  of  our  biological  di- 
versity, it  will  alert  us  to  potential 
problems  before  they  develop.  I  urge  a 
"yes"  vote  for  the  National  Biological 
Survey  Act. 

Ms.  SCHENK.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1845,  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  Act.  The  establishment  of  a  Bi- 
ological Survey  m  the  Department  of  the  inte- 
rior will  provide  the  good  science  necessary  to 
make  good  policy  decisions.  It  is  not  a  mecha- 
nism lor  imposing  Federal  land  management 
planning,  but  rather,  a  tool  which  will  be  avail- 
able to-  aid  everyone  involved  m  land  use  deci- 
sions from  the  individual  property  owner  to  the 
multinational  corporation — from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  local  zoning  board.  Its  aim 
is  to  collect  and  disseminate  scientitic  data 
more  effectively — to  provide  a  base  of  infor- 
mation on  which  all  decisionmakers  can  rely. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  was  quite  disturbed  at 
the  tone  taken  by  opponents  of  this  legislation 
when  it  was  last  discussed  on  this  floor.  This 
legislation  does  not  threaten  anyone's  property 
nghts,  and  to  characterize  it  as  such  misses 
the  basic  point  and  does  this  debate  a  dis- 
service. Good  information  is  essential  to  good 
policy,  the  Biological  Survey  will  provide  our 
Nation  with  reliable,  peer-reviewed,  scientific 
data  necessary  for  sound  public  and  pnvate 
policy. 

Another  untenable  argument  raised  against 
H.R.  1845  IS  that  more  information  will  inevi- 
tably lead  to  more  regulation.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  assume  that  a  better  understanding  of 
our  biological  resources  will  result  in  increased 
regulation. 

Data  from  the  Survey  will  generate  informa- 
tion that  will  help  us  sitedevelopment  projects 
intelligently  and  allow  them  to  proceed  without 
the  environmental  pitfalls  they  now  face. 

Far  from  working  against  economic  inter- 
ests, the  Survey  can  help  us  work  for  them. 
The  National  Biological  Survey  is  a  cntical  sci- 
entific tool,  one  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
without.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  his 
bill. 

Recently.  John  Sawhill,  president  of  the  Na- 
ture Conservancy  and  a  former  official  in  the 
Nixon  and  Ford  administrations,  wrote  an  op- 
ed piece  for  the  Washington  Post.  Mr,  Sawhill 
dispels  some  of  the  misleading  arguments  of- 
fered by  opponents  to  this  legislation.  For  in- 
stance, he  notes  that  all  current  laws  protect- 
ing property  will  remain  m  force  and  the  bill  in- 
cludes safeguards  against  unauthonzed  tres- 
pass— safeguards  that  have  been  strength- 
ened by  amendments  in  the  House 

Mr.  Sawhill  also  points  out  that  H  R.  1845 
will  save  money  because  we  will  be  able  to 
take  appropriate  and  less  expensive  action  in 
regard  to  ecosystem  protection.  Species  will 
be  identified  before  they  become  threatened 
or  endangered  and  protection  efforts  require 
radical  and  expensive  intervention.  8y  helping 


to  determine  what  areas  need  to  be  included 
in  a  nature  preserve — as  well  as  what  doesn't 
need  to  be  included— we  can  avoid  costly  er- 
rors. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Sawhill's  article  shows  how 
the  Survey  can  help  us  achieve  both  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  goals.  He  cites  the 
example  of  Duke  Power  which  sought  to  build 
a  power  line  across  the  ecologically  sensitive 
Panthertown  Valley.  The  company  was  able  to 
draw  on  a  detailed  biological  survey  of  the  val- 
ley, and  by  doing  so,  Duke  located  its  power 
line  m  a  way  that  did  not  disturb  the  area's 
rare  species.  The  proiect  was  completed 
promptly  and  without  the  potential  expensive 
litigation.  Duke  Power's  experience  should  il- 
lunr^te  to  all  of  us  how  good  environmental 
information  can  lead  to  both  development  and 
the  protection  of  ecosystems. 
I  submit  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Sawhill's  article: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  7,  1993] 
Ecological  Scare  Talk 
(By  John  C.  Sawhill) 
Sobered  by  the  decade-long  spotted  owl 
controversy  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  de- 
termined to  avoid  such  costly  conflicts  in 
the  future— what  Interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt  calls  -national  train  wrecks"— the 
Clinton  administration  wants  to  switch  en- 
dangered species  conservation  onto  a  dif- 
ferent, less  controversial  track. 

Unfortunately,  that  has  not  stopped  anti- 
environmental  activists  from  gearing  up  to 
derail  this  new  effort.  Employing  classic 
scare  tactics,  these  opponents  are  trying  to 
paint  the  administration's  plans  as  an  as- 
sault on  private  property  rights. 

In  fact,  this  new  direction  in  conserva- 
tion—called the  ecosystem  approach- 
threatens  no  one's  property  rights.  To  the 
contrary,  it  makes  eminent  sense  for  busi- 
ness, individuals  and  the  country. 
Ecosystems  are  the  support  systems  for  spe- 
cies. Instead  of  waiting  for  a  plant  or  animal 
species  to  reach  the  brink  of  extinction  and 
then  involving  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
the  new  philosophy  would  encourage  preven- 
tive measures  across  entire  ecosystems  to 
keep  species  from  becoming  endangered  in 
the  first  place. 

Right  now.  though,  our  knowledge  of  the 
distribution,  location  and  health  of  our 
country's  native  plants,  animals  and 
ecosystems  is  incomplete  at  best.  To  imple- 
ment the  ecosystem  approach  without  a  sys- 
tematic national  scientific  inventory  of 
those  resources  would  be  like  setting  off  on 
a  cross-country  journey  without  a  road  map. 
There  is  a  proposal  in  the  works  to  create 
just  such  a  map.  The  National  Biological 
Survey,  an  ecological  equivalent  of  the  US. 
Geological  Survey,  would  develop  a  com- 
prehensive catalogue  of  the  nation's  biologi- 
cal resources.  This  is  a  proposal  that  de- 
serves the  support  of  Americans  interested 
not  only  in  preserving  our  natural  heritage 
but  also  in  saving  money.  In  conservation,  as 
in  all  things,  good  information  drives  good 
management  decisions  and  generates  cost-ef- 
fective results. 

Not  coincidentally.  it's  the  information 
that  the  National  Biological  Survey  will  gen- 
erate that  has  the  anti-environmental  crowd 
so  exercised.  Surely,  they  argue,  the  survey 
will  locate  all  kinds  of  new  endangered  spe- 
cies, and  thereby  prohibit  property  owners 
from  using  their  land  in  any  way— and.  to 
add  insult  to  injury,  doubtless  some  zealous 
government  biologist  will  trespass  on  private 
land  to  collect  the  information  in  the  first 
place. 
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The  hyperbolic  tone  of  congressional  testi- 
mony by  the  National  Inholders  Association 
typifies  anti-environmental  opposition  to 
the  survey.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  curtail  or  eliminate  human  uses  of  natu- 
ral resources  and  transfer  privately-owned 
resources  into  public  hands  without  com- 
pensation." the  association  blustered.  -The 
[survey]  will  be  no  more  than  fuel  for  the  ex- 
isting engine  that  is  precipitating  the  train 
wrecks." 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Read  the  legislation  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Biological  Survey  and  you'll  find  that 
all  current  laws  protecting  property  owners 
will  remain  in  force.  It  also  includes  safe- 
guards against  unauthorized  trespass.  More- 
over, the  better  data  provided  by  the  survey 
will  be  just  as  likely  to  provide  grounds  for 
reducing  regulations  as  for  imposing  new 
ones. 

In  fact,  far  from  halting  development,  bio- 
logical survey  data  survey  should  generate 
information  that  will  help  us  site  develop- 
ment projects  intelligently  so  that  they  can 
proceed  more  efficiently.  In  focusing  on  the 
property  rights  issues,  the  naysayers  have 
tried  to  deflect  attention  from  the  many 
other  position  uses  of  information  from  the 
National  Biological  Survey. 

On  the  scientific  level,  for  instance,  the 
survey  will  be  an  archive  for  information  on 
the  locations  and  populations  of  the  plants, 
animals  and  types  of  natural  communities 
found  in  the  United  States.  This  information 
will  in  turn  enable  scientists  to  monitor  the 
status  of  various  at-risk  species  allowing 
them  to  identify  any  rapid  declines  and  take 
appropriate,  lower-cost  action  before  a  par- 
ticular species  becomes  endangered. 

(To  a  significant  degree,  the  platform  for 
this  inventory  already  exists— in  the  net- 
work of  50  sUte  Natural  Heritage  Programs. 
The  scientists  working  in  these  programs 
have  done  extraordinary  work  in  locating 
biodiversity  -hot  spots"  and  helping  set  pro- 
tection priorities.) 

Information  from  the  National  Biological 
Survey  will  also  improve  the  design  and 
management  of  parks  and  natural  areas.  The 
sad  case  of  the  Dusky  Seaside  Sparrow— a 
small  bird  once  native  to  Florida  but  now  ex- 
tinct—shows us  that  we  can  set  aside  land 
for  an  endangered  species  and  still  see  it  con- 
tinue to  decline  and  even  go  extinct.  By 
helping  determine  what  needs  to  be  included 
in  a  nature  preserve— as  well  as  what 
doesn't^the  survey  can  help  avoid  these 
tragic  and  expensive  errors. 

Perhaps  most  important,  though,  the  sur- 
vey could  help  close  the  growing  schism  be- 
tween economic  and  environmental  goals. 
Indeed,  information  from  the  survey  has 
enormous  potential  applications  for  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Four  years  ago.  for  example.  Duke  Power, 
the  North  Carolina  utility,  wanted  to  build  a 
power  line  across  the  ecologically  sensitive 
Panthertown  Valley.  This  plan  faced  numer- 
ous obstacles,  not  the  least  being  the  pres- 
ence of  several  endangered  species.  But  by 
drawing  on  a  detailed  biological  inventory  of 
the  valley.  Duke  was  able  to  locate  its  power 
line  without  disturbing  the  area's  rare  spe- 
cies. The  company  completed  its  project 
promptly,  without  expensive  litigation  or 
regulator  penalties. 

Despite  what  the  alarmists  would  have  you 
believe,  the  National  Biological  Survey  poses 
no  threat  to  private  property  rights  or  land- 
owners. It  is  one  opportunity  we  can't  afford 
to  pass  up 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Madam  Chairman,  I  nse  in 
support  of  H.R.  1845,  the  National  Biological 
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Survey  Act.  As  amended,  this  bill  takes  most 
people's  concerns  into  consideration. 

It  provides  for  the  full  protection  of  private 
property  rights  and  pnvacy.  It  ensures  quality 
control  of  data  and  competitive  peer  review. 

And,  more  importantly,  it  provides  a  mecha- 
nism to  collect  biological  information  while 
avoiding  the  prohibitive  costs  and  bureaucratic 
quagmire  currently  plaguing  landowners  and 
the  managers  of  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. 

According  to  the  Nature  Conservancy,  over 
60  percent  of  all  requests  for  biological  data 
from  the  Natural  Heritage  Program  emanate 
from  private  entities  and  commercial  busi- 
nesses seeking  to  avoid  economic  disaster 
before  investing  finances  in  jobs. 

The  current  process  for  obtaining  biological 
information  saddles  business  people  with  pro- 
hibitive costs,  bureaucratic  burden,  and  blind 
mandates. 

The  National  Biological  Survey  will  provide 
the  means  to  collect  the  necessary  biological 
data,  avoid  most  bureaucratic  inconsistencies 
and  duplication,  and  facilitate  the  cooperation 
and  information  that  are  essential  for  eco- 
nomic decisionmaking. 

As  our  Nation  reexamines  the  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  and  sustain  the  health  of  our 
ecosystems  and  natural  resources,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  decisions  be  based  on  scientific  in- 
formation rather  than  political  rhetonc.  More 
importantly,  the  private  sector  must  be  in- 
cluded and  rewarded  for  the  development  of 
cooperative  partnerships.  H.R.  1845  is  an  es- 
sential step  toward  achieving  these  goals. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  REED.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1845,  the  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey Act  of  1993. 

A  National  Biological  Survey  will  enhance 
our  ability  to  make  sound  conservation  deci- 
sions and  improve  our  ability  to  handle  the  im- 
portant challenge  of  conserving  our  Nation's 
biological  heritage. 

In  Rhode  Island,  many  organizations  and 
State  agencies  rely  upon  the  State's  Natural 
Heritage  Program  tor  identification  of  the  most 
critical  sights  in  need  of  protection.  Heritage 
data  has  tieen  the  key  to  the  protection  of  ap- 
proximately 15  acres  of  globally  significant 
coastal  plain  pondshore  in  South  Kingstown; 
nearly  10  acres  of  piping  plover  and  least  tern 
nesting  habitat  in  Little  Compton,  and  150 
acres  of  rich  woodlands  in  Lincoln,  which  sup- 
ports over  20  species  of  rare  plants. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  is  being  at- 
tacked by  opponents  who  are  misrepresenting 
the  purpose  and  effects  of  the  bill.  Contrary  to 
what  opponents  assert,  H.R.  1845  does  not 
allow  the  Qovernment  to  take  private  property. 
The  new  bureau  established  under  the  NBS 
will  have  rio  regulatory  authority  and  will  not 
make  resource  management  decisions.  The 
House  has  already  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  protecting  private  property  rights  by  re- 
quiring that  propertyowners  give  written  per- 
mission before  a  surveyor  can  enter  their  land. 
Property  rights  are  further  protected  through 
existing  State  and  local  trespass  laws. 

Madam  Chairman,  scientists  consider  one  of 
the  most  serious  environmental  threats  to  the 
planet  and  human  welfare  to  be  the  loss  of  bi- 
ological diversity.  Our  understanding  of  these 
resources  has  enormous  beahng  on  national 


security,  human  health,  food  protection,  bio- 
technology, and  development  of  pharma- 
ceuticals. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  H.R.  1845. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  hse  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1845,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Biological  Survey 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

For  most  of  our  Nation's  history,  we  have 
enjoyed  an  abundance  of  natural  resources  in 
this  country,  and  we  have  been  able  to  make 
use  of  them,  even  exploit  them,  without  regard 
to  the  consequences.  However,  as  the  de- 
mand on  the  world's  resources  has  grown,  we 
are  struggling  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ingly complex  needs  of  society  at  a  time  when 
our  resources  are  dwindling. 

The  competing  demands  of  resource  con- 
servation and  development  have  led  to  the 
controversies  and  potential  economic  disrup- 
tions that  surround  endangered  species  deci- 
sions. Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt 
developed  the  National  Biological  Survey  to 
help  put  an  end  to  the  conflicts  between  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  interests  m  this  coun- 
try. Although  no  one  is  against  protecting  our 
natural  resources,  our  approach  toward  con- 
servation in  the  past  has  been  flawed.  Witliwut 
proper  scientific  data  and  a  full  understanding 
of  the  interconnection  between  all  the  ele- 
ments of  an  ecosystem,  we  have  been  forced 
to  take  a  piecemeal  approach  toward  habitat 
and  species  protection.  This  has  led  to  the  nu- 
merous environmental  train  wrecks  that  we 
face  today,  which  will  continue  to  multiply  if  we 
do  not  develop  the  proper  tools  to  manage  our 
ecosystems  better. 

The  NBS  will  create  a  coordinated  effort  to 
inventory  and  monitor  the  Nation's  biological 
resources.  The  scientific  information  gathered 
can  be  used  to  develop  effective  ecosystem 
management  strategies.  Instead  of  a  system 
that  allows  plant  and  animal  species  to  reach 
the  brink  of  extinction  before  any  action  is 
taken  to  remedy  the  situation,  the  NBS  will 
allow  preventative  measures  to  be  developed 
on  an  ecosystem  basis  to  keep  species  from 
ever  becoming  endangered  at  all. 

It  distresses  me  that  this  good  faith  attempt 
to  seek  a  solution  to  end  these  bitter  conflicts 
has  been  attacked  so  brutally  by 
antienvironmental  groups.  They  have  resorted 
to  scare  tactics,  predicting  the  discovery  of 
countless  new  endangered  species,  leading  to 
vast  new  areas  of  pnvate  property  that  will  be 
subject  to  government  control. 

This  thinking  is  narrow  minded  and  mis- 
guided. We  will  accomplish  nothing  by  burying 
our  heads  in  the  sand  and  deliberately  remain- 
ing unaware  of  the  condition  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
ignorance.  The  information  provided  by  the 
NBS  can  be  used  to  identify  areas  at  risk  so 
they  can  be  treated  before  extreme  tactics, 
such  as  those  that  may  require  land-use  re- 
strictions, are  necessary, 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  be 
proper  stewards  of  our  planet,  to  ensure  that 
the  biological  diversity  and  natural  beauty  of 
our  resources  are  preserved  for  generations  to 
come.  1  do  not  understand  the  reluctance  of 
some  Members  of  this  body  to  adopt  a  pro- 
gram that  will  enable  us  to  better  understand 
our  biological  systems  and  the  benefits  they 
provide  to  society. 


Not  long  ago,  it  was  the  Government's  pol- 
icy to  encourage  the  filling  and  destruction  of 
our  wetlands.  This  was  done  out  of  ignorance 
over  the  tremendous  benefits  that  wetlands 
provide.  Now.  however,  we  understand  how 
valuable  wetlands  are,  but  already  over  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  wetlands  have  been 
lost.  Today,  we  are  struggling  to  preserve  the 
few  wetlands  that  remain,  in  some  cases  at 
tremendous  cost  and  effort. 

The  National  Biological  Survey  will  help  us 
avoid  costly  mistakes  like  this  one  in  the  fu- 
ture. If  nothing  else,  we  should  be  seeking  to 
learn  from  our  mistakes,  not  perpetuate  them. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  some  individuals 
feel  the  NBS  will  be  a  tool  with  which  to  attack 
the  private  property  nghts  of  individuals,  and  I 
would  like  to  address  this  issue. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  become  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  debate  over  how  best 
to  protect  the  Nations  wetlands.  I  know  that 
some  individuals  have  begun  to  view  the  envi- 
ronmental regulations  concerning  the  proper 
use  of  wetlands  as  an  infringement  on  pnvate 
property  nghts,  and  are  seeking  legislative 
guidelines  to  establish  when  compensation 
should  be  granted. 

Yet,  wetlands,  like  any  other  natural  re- 
sources, must  be  protected  because  of  the 
vast  public  benefits  they  provide.  It  is  the  un- 
disputed duty  of  the  government  to  look  out 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  thus  private  prop- 
erty rights  must  be  balanced  by  public  health 
and  safety  concerns.  In  the  case  of  wetlands, 
regulations  aimed  at  their  protection  exist  be- 
cause they  serve  important  natural  functions 
vital  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public. 

Thus,  the  issue  is  not  really  the  nghts  of  the 
private  property  owner  versus  big  Govern- 
ment. The  issue  is  really  the  conflict  between 
one  individual's  property  rights  versus  the 
property  rights  of  other  individuals.  In  the  case 
of  wetlands,  when  they  are  destroyed,  down- 
stream flooding  can  occur,  or  nearby  water 
supplies  can  become  contaminated.  That  is 
why  the  courts  have  held  that  nuisancelike 
property  uses  cannot  be  grounds  for  a  taking. 
But  defenders  of  private  property  nghts  often 
ignore  the  damage  done  to  these  downstream 
propertyowners. 

Proposals  to  legislate  a  definitive  threshold 
where  a  taking  occurs  disregard  the  standards 
carefully  worked  out  by  the  courts.  Determin- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  a  claim  must  not  be 
based  on  rigid  statutory  requirements,  but  on 
the  unique  facts  of  each  case,  and  therefore 
takings  claims  must  be  reviewed  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  National 
Biological  Survey.  It  will  act  as  an  independent 
science  bureau,  and  will  not  advocate  posi- 
tions on  resource  management  issues.  The 
data  gathered  from  the  NBS  is  just  as  likely  to 
be  used  to  identify  the  presence  of  endan- 
gered species  as  it  is  to  demonstrate  the 
health  of  a  species  population,  and  provide 
grounds  for  reducing  regulation. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist  the  scare  tac- 
tics being  used  to  derail  this  worthy  program, 
and  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  1845,  and  against 
any  amendments  which  seek  to  weaken  it. 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Madam  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  unable  to  make  a  statement 
during  the  consideration  of  the  National  Bio- 
logical Survey  Act,  H.R.  1845,  when  it  came  to 
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the  floor  yesterday,  but  I  was  suffering  from 
the  flu.  Today  I  submit  for  the  record  my 
strong  support  for  the  National  Biological  Sur- 
vey Act. 

The  National  Biological  Survey  [NBS]  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  gather  comprehensive 
Information  about  the  Nations  biological  re- 
sources, giving  biologists  and  policymakers 
the  tools  to  make  tjetter  decisions  about  how 
to  manage  economics  and  biodiversity  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  The  President  and  Vice 
President  understand  that  economics  and  the 
environment  must  work  together;  this  bill  pro- 
vides the  necessary  groundwork  to  make  that 
synergistic  relationship  a  reality 

Our  Nation's  wealth  and  hentage  is  built  on 
healthy  ecosystems.  Agnculture.  manufactur- 
ing, fishing,  forestry,  and  many  other  important 
components  of  our  national  economy  are  di- 
rectly tied  to  the  health  of  ecosystems  and  the 
species  that  compose  them.  The  NBS  will  pro- 
vide information  about  the  well-being  of  sen- 
sitive species  before  they  become  listed  as 
threatened  or  endangered,  enabling  these  cnt- 
ical  industries  to  proceed  uninterrupted  while 
ensunng  the  viability  of  the  ecosystems  upon 
which  they  depend.  Businesses  and  environ- 
mentalists agree  that  sensitive  species  should 
be  attended  to  before  they  are  listed  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act;  the  NBS  provides  a 
vehicle  to  do  |ust  that. 

Under  the  current  nonsystem,  scientists  do 
not  know  where  sensitive  species  are  until 
businesses  apply  for  permits  With  such  scant 
knowledge  about  the  status  and  location  of 
most  species,  economic  development  is  sub- 
ject to  last-mmute  changes  due  to  uncertainty 
about  species  viability.  The  NBS  would  pro- 
vide permitting  agencies  with  enough  informa- 
tion to  make  thought-out,  rational  decisions 
about  economic  development  instead  of  being 
forced  into  derailing  good  projects  because  of 
an  information  deficit.  The  Survey  will  provide 
cost-effective  results  that  will  benefit  busi- 
nesses as  well  as  our  environment. 

Finally,  the  NBS  is  not  a  threat  to  private 
property  rights.  On  the  contrary,  it  enhances 
the  ability  of  pnvate  property  owners  to  make 
long-term,  reliable  decisions  about  land  use 
The  program  adheres  to  all  laws  protecting 
pnvate  property  owners,  including  those  pro- 
hibiting trespass. 

The  NBS  will  provide  information  cntical  for 
rational  economic  development  and  protection 
of  species  upon  which  our  ecosystems  de- 
pend. I  add  my  strong  support  of  the  program 
to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  House.  If  this  pro- 
gram becomes  public  law,  it  will  illustrate  the 
cooperative  relationship  between  biodiversity 
and  economics  m  our  Nation. 

a  1640 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  bill? 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McNUL- 
TY]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mrs. 
Mink.  Chairman  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 


the  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  1845)  to  estab- 
lish the  Biological  Survey  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  252.  she  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Taylor],  regarding  written  per- 
mission of  landowners. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment? 

Mr.  VENTO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tau- 
ZIN].  dealing  with  volunteers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  report  the  Tau- 
zin  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  is  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  In  section  3(c>— 

(I>  strike  paratfraph  (2);  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  strrh»'*»<;>  In  general.—": 

(B)  in  subparilkraph  (B)  insert  -and"  after 
the  semicolon  at«.he  end: 

(C»  in  subparj^raph  (C)  strike  ■:  and"  and 
insert  a  period: 

(D)  strike  subparagraph  (D»:  and 

(E)  redesignate  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and 
(Ci  in  order  as  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  XV.  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  may  reduce  to  a 
minimum  of  5  minutes  the  time  for  any 
subsequent  votes  on  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  This  is  a  15-minute  vote,  which 
may  be  followed  by  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  227,  noes  194, 
not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  528] 
AYES— 227 


Abercromble 

Baker  (CA) 

Bentley 

Allard 

Baker (LAi 

Bereuter 

Andrews  ( S  J ) 

Ballenger 

BevUl 

Andrews  (TX) 

Barcta 

Bilirakis 

Applegate 

Barlow 

Bliley 

Archer 

Barrett  (NEl 

Blute 

Armey 

Bartlett 

Boehner 

Bachus  (ALi 

Barton 

Bonllla 

Baesler 

Bateman 

Brooks 

Browder 

Hastings 

Peterson  (MN) 

Bryant 

Hayes 

Petri 

Bunnlng 

Heney 

Pickett 

Burton 

Herger 

Pombo 

Buyer 

Hoke 

Pomeroy 

Callahan 

Holden 

Portman 

Calvert 

Houghton 

Poshard 

Camp 

Huffington 

Pryce  lOHl 

Canady 

Hunter 

Qulllen 

Chapman 

Hutchinson 

Qulnn 

dinger 

Hutto 

Regula 

Coble 

Hyde 

Reynolds 

Collins  iCAi 

Inglis 

Ridge 

Combest 

Inhofe 

Roberts 

Condit 

Istook 

Rogers 

Cooper 

Jefferson 

Rohrabacher 

Costello 

Johnson.  Sam 

Roti— I 

Cox 

Kaptur 

Roukem» — ^_ 

Cramer 

Kasich 

Rowland 

Crane 

Kim 

Royce 

Crapo 

King 

Santorum 

Cunningham 

Kingston 

Sarpalius 
Saxton 

Danner 

Kleczka 

de  la  Garza 

Khnk 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Deal 
DeLay 

KnoUenberg 
Kolbe 

DiaZ'Balart 

Kyi 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  iIA) 

Dickey 
Dingell 
Dooley 

Lambert 
Laughlin 

Lazio 

Doolittle 

Lehman 

Doman 
Dreier 

Levy 
Lewis  <CA) 

Duncan 

Lewis  iFL) 

Smith  1  MI) 

Dunn 
Edwards  iTXi 

Lightfool 
Linder 

Smith  (OR) 
Smith  iTXi 

Emerson 

Lipinski 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stearns 

English  (OKI 
Everett 

Livingston 
Lloyd 

Ewing 

Manzullo 

Stenholm 
Stump 

Fawell 

Martinez 

Fazio 

Mazzoli 

Sundquist 

Fields  1  LA  1 

McCandless 

Swift 
Talent 

Fields  (TXi 

•McCoUum 

Fish 

McCrery 

Tanner 
Tauzln 
Taylor  iMS) 

Flake 
Fowler 

McHugh 
Mclnnis 

Franks  iCTi 

McKeon 

Taylor  iNC) 
Tejeda 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (WV) 
Thornton 
Torkildsen 

Franks  iNJi 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

McMillan 
Michel 
Miller  (FLi 
Minge 
Molinan 

Geren 

Mollohan 

Traficant 

Gillmor 

Montgomery 

Upton 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Gingrich 
Glickman 

Moorhead 
Murphy 

Goodlatte 

Murtha 

Goodling 
Goss 

Myers 
Nussle 

Grams 

Ortiz 

Whitten 

Grandy 

Orton 

Wilson 
Wolf 

Cunderson 

Oxley 

Hall  iTXi 

Packard 

Young  (AK) 

Hancock 

Parker 

Young  (FL) 

zeiirr 

Hansen 

Paxon 

Hastert 

Penny 
NOES-194 

Ackerman 

Collins  (Mil 

Gejdenson 

Andrews  (MEl 

Conyers 

Gibbons 

Bacchus  (FLi 

Coppersmith 

Gilchrest 

Barca 

Coyne 

Oilman 

Barrett  iWIi 

Darden 

Gonzalez 

Becerra 

DeFazio 

Gordon 

Beilenson 

DeLauro 

Green 

Bilbray 

Dellums 

Greenwood 

Bishop 

Derrick 

Gutierrez 

Boehlert 

Deucsch 

HalliOHi 

Bonior 

Dicks 

Hamburg 

Borski 

Dixon 

Hamilton 

Boucher 

Durbin 

Harman 

Brown  iFLl 

Edwards  iCAi 

Hefner 

Brown  (OHi 

Engel 

HlUiard 

Byrne 

English  (AZ) 

Hinchey 

Cantwell 

Eshoo 

Hoagland 

Cardln 

Evans 

Hobson 

Can- 

Farr 

Hochbrueckner 

Castle 

Filner 

Hoyer 

Clay 

Fingerhut 

Hughes 

Clayton 

Foglietta 

Inslee 

Clement 

Ford  (MI) 

Jacobs 

Clybum 

Ford(TNi 

Johnson  (CT) 

Coleman 

Frank  iMA) 

Johnson  (G.A) 

Collins  (IL> 

Furse 

Johnson  iSDl 
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Johnson.  E.B-           Mineta 

Sharp 

Johnston 

Mink 

Shays 

Kanjorski 

Moakley 

Shepherd 

Kennelly 

Moran 

Skaggs 

Kildee 

Morella 

Slattery 

Klein 

Nadler 

Slaughter 

Klug 

Natcher 

Smith  iNJ) 

Kopetski 

Neal  (MA) 

Snowe 

Kreidler 

Neal  (NO 

Spratt 

LaFalce 

Oberstar 

Stark 

Lancaster 

Obey 

Stokes 

Lantos 

Olver 

Strickland 

LaRocco 

Owens 

Studds 

Leach 

Pallone 

Stupak 

Levin 

Pastor 

Swett 

Lewis  (GA) 

Payne iNJ) 

Synar 

Long 

Payne  (VA) 

Thompson 

Lowey 

Pelosi 

Thurman 

Machtley 

Peterson  (FLl 

Torres 

Maloney 

Pickle 

Torricelli 

Mann 

Price  (NO 

Towns 

Manton 

Rahall 

Tucker 

Margolies- 

Rams  tad 

Unsoeld 

Mezvinskj-             Rangel 

Valentine 

Markey 

Ravenel 

Velazquez 

Matsui 

Reed 

Vento 

McCloskey 

Richardson 

Visclosky 

MeCurdy 

Roemer 

Washington 

McDermotC 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Waters 

McHale 

Roybal-Allard 

W'att 

McKinney 

Rush 

Waxman 

McNulty 

Sabo 

Wheat 

Meehan 

Sanders 

Williams 

Meek 

Sangmeister 

Wise 

Menendez 

Sawyer 

Woolsey 

Meyers 

Schenk 

Wyden 

Mfume 

Schumer 

Wynn 

Mica 

Scott 

Yates 

Miller  (CA) 

Serrano 

Zimmer 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Berman 

Gephardt 

McDade 

Blackwell 

Hoekstra 

Porter 

Brewster 

Horn 

Rose 

Brown  (CA 

Kennedy 

Rostenkowski 

D  1705 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
SANGMEISTER,  Ms.  CANTWELL,  and 
Mr.  SPRATT  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  VOLK- 
MER, and  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  other  amendment  on  which 
a  separate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Strike  section  6.  and  insert: 
SEC.    6.    SITRVEY   ACTIVITIES    ON    PRIVATE   AND 
OTHER  NONFEDERAL  LANDS. 

(a)  COMPLIANCE  With  State  Laws.— The 
Survey  shall  comply  with  applicable  State 
and  Tribal  government  laws,  including  laws 
relating  to  private  property  rights  and  pri- 
vacy. 

(b)  CONSENT  AND  NOTICE  REQUIREMENTS — 

(1)  In  GENERAL— The  Survey  shall  not 
enter  non-federal  real  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  information  regarding  the 
property,  unless  the  owner  of  the  property 
has— 

(A)  conBented  in  writing  to  that  entry: 

(B)  after  providing  that  consent,  been  pro- 
vided notice  of  that  entry:  and 

(C)  been  notified  that  any  raw  data  col- 
lected from  the  property  must  be  made 
available  at  no  cost,  if  requested  by  the  land 
owner. 

(2)  LIMITATION.— Paragraph  (1)  does  not 
prohibit  entry  of  property  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  consent  or  providing  notice  as  re- 
quired by  that  paragraph. 

(c)  Report  to  Congress.— On  January  1, 
1995,    and    January    1.    1996.    and    biennially 


thereafter,  the  secretary  shall  provide  a  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  in  the  Senate.  The  report 
shall  identify  all  activities  of  the  Survey  on 
non-federal  lands  and  shall  certify  compli- 
ance with  subsection  (b)(1). 

(d)  Survey  Policy  on  access  to  Priv.^te 
AND  Non-Federal  Lands.— Within  six 
months  of  enactment,  the  Director  shall  de- 
velop a  policy  for  Survey  employees  and 
agents  to  follow  in  order  to  help  ensure  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (b)(1).  The  Director 
shall  provide  this  policy  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  in  the 
Senate. 

(e)  Survey  Defined— In  this  section,  the 
term  "Survey"  includes  any  person  that  is 
an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  Survey, 
including  any  such  person  acting  pursuant  to 
a  contract  or  cooperative  agreement  with  or 
any  grant  from  the  Survey. 

Mr.  DREIER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
Speaker  pro   tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
recorded  vote 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  XV,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  this  will 
be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  325,  noes  94. 
not  voting  14,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  529] 
AYES— 325 


Allard 

Brewster 

Cunningham 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Brooks 

Danner 

Andrews  (TXl 

Browder 

Darden 

Applegate 

Brown  i  FL  i 

de  la  Garza 

.\rcher 

Brown  (OHi 

Deal 

.\rmey 

Bryant 

DeFazio 

Bachus  (ALi 

Bunning 

DeLauro 

Baesler 

Burton 

DeLay 

Baker  (CAl 

Buyer 

Derrick 

Baker (LA  1 

Byrne 

Diaz-Balart 

Ballenger 

Callahan 

Dicks 

Barca 

Calvert 

Dingell 

Barcia 

Camp 

Dooley 

Barlow 

Canady 

Doolittle 

Barrett  (NEl 

Cantwell 

Doman 

Barrett  (WIi 

Carr 

Dreier 

Bartlett 

Castle 

Duncan 

Barton 

Chapman 

Dunn 

Bateman 

Clement 

Durbin 

Bentley 

dinger 

Edwards  (TX) 

Bereuter 

Clybum 

Emerson 

Bevill 

Coble 

English  (AZ) 

Bilbray 

Coleman 

English  (OKI 

Bilirakis 

Collins  iGAl 

Everett 

Bishop 

Combest 

Ewing 

Bliley 

Condit 

Fawell 

Blute 

Cooper 

Fazio 

Boehlert 

Costello 

Fields  (TX» 

Boehner 

Cox 

Fingerhut 

BoniUa 

Cramer 

Fish 

Borski 

Crane 

Flake 

Boucher 

Crapo 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Franks  (CTl 

Franks  iNJi 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TXl 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hayes 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilliard 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoke 

Holden 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Johnson  iCT) 

Johnson  (G.A) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klink 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Bacchus (FL) 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bonior 

Cardin 

Clay 

Clayton 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Conyers 

Coppersmith 

Coyne 

Dellums 


Leach 

Lehman 

Levy 

Lewis  (CAl 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Machtley 

Manton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Martinez 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (FL) 
Minge 
Moakley 
Molinan 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parker 
Paxon 
Payne  (V.Ai 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MNi 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Portman 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
Pryce  (OHi 
Quillen 
Quinn 
Ramstad 
Ravenel 
Regula 
Reynolds 
Ridge 
Roberts 

NOES— 94 

Deutsch 
Dixon 

Edwards  iCAl 
Engel 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fan- 
Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Foglietta 
Ford  (MI) 
Frank  (MA) 
Furse 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Gonzalez 


Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Royce 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJl 

Smith  lOR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stearns 

Stenholm 

Strickland 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Traficant 

Upton 

Valentine 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Gutierrez 

Hamburg 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Jefferson 

Johnston 

Klein 

LaFalce 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Markey 
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MaCjui 

Pelosl 

Torres 

Hobson 

Meyers 

Sharp 

McDermott 

Rahall 

Tomcelli 

H(xrhbrueckner 

Mfume 

Shays 

Meehan 

Reed 

Towns 

Houghton 

Miller  (CA) 

Shepherd 

Meek 

Richardson 

Unsoeld 

Hoyer 

Mineta 

Skaggs 

Mfume 

Roybal-Allard 

Velazquez 

Hughes 

Minge 

Skelton 

Miller  (CA) 

Rush 

Vento 

Inslee 

Mink 

SlaughUr 

MineU 

Sabo 

Vlsclosky 

Jacobs 

Moakley 

Smith  (LA) 

Mink 

Sanders 

Washington 

Jefferson 

Mollohan 

Smith  (NJ) 

Moi^n 

Schumer 

Waters 

Johnson  (CT) 

Moran 

Snowe 

Morella 

Serrano 

Watt 

Johnson  (GA) 

Morella 

Spratt 

Nadler 

Shays 

Waxman 

Johnson  (SD) 

Murtba 

Stark 

Olver 

Skaggs 

Wheat 

Johnson.  E  B 

Nadler 

Stokes 

Owens 

SUrk 

Woolsey 

Johnston 

Natcher 

Strickland 

Pallone 

Stokes 

Yates 

Kanjorskl 

Neal  (MA) 

Studds 

Pastor 

Studds 

Kaptur 

Neal  (NO 

Stupak 

Payne (NJ) 

Synar 

Kennelly 

Oberstar 

Swett 
Swift 

Kildee 

Obey 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Kleczka 

Olver 

Synar 

Berman 

Hoekstra 

Rangel 

Klein 

Ortiz 

Tanner 

Blackwell 

Horn 

Rose 

Klug 

Orton 

Tauzin 
Taylor  (NO 

Brown  iCA) 

Kennedy 

Rostenkowskl 

Kopeuki 

Owens 

Dickey 

McDade 

Tucker 

Kreidler 

Pallone 

Tejeda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Gephardt 

Porter 

LaFalce 

Pastor 

Lancaster 

Payne (NJ) 

D  1714 

Lantos 
LaRocco 

Payne  (VA) 
Pelosl 

Mr.    ACKERMAN    changed    his   vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Laughlin 
Lazlo 
Leach 
Levin 

Pickle 
Price  (NO 
Rahall 
Ramstad 

Torres 
Torricelll 
Towns 
Traflcant 

The  result  of  the  vote  v/a^  announced 

Lewis  (GA) 

Rangel 

Tucker 
Unsoeld 
Valentine 

as  above  recorded. 

\ 

Llpinakl 

Ravenel 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tertvpore    (Mr. 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Reed 
Regula 

Velazquez 

MCNULTY). 

The    question    is    on    the 

Reynolds 

Vento 

amendment   in    the   nature   of  a   sub- 

Maloney 

Richardson 

Vlsclosky 
Volkmer 
Washington 
Waters 

stitute,  as  amended. 
The  amendment,  in  the 

nature  of  a 

Mann 

Manton 

Margolies- 

Roemer 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roukema 

substitute. 

as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mezvinsky 

Roybal-Allard 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

Markey 

Rush 

question    is   on    the   engrossment   and 

Martinez 
Matsui 

Sabo 
Sanders 

Wheat 

third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mazzoll 

Sangmeister 

Whltten 

The  bill 

was  ordered   to   be   read  a 

McCloskey 

Santorum 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

third  time 

and  was  read  the  third  time. 

McCurdy 

Sarpallus 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

McDermott 
McHale 

Sawyer 
Saxton 

Woolsey 

question  is  on  the  passage 

of  the  bill. 

McKinney 

Schenk 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 

.McMillan 

Schiff 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

McNulty 
Meehan 

Schroeder 
Schumer 

Zimmer 

the  noes  appeared  to  have 

It. 

Meek 

Scott 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 

Menendez 

Serrano 

demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

NAYS— 165 

The  yeas 

and  nays  were 

ordered. 

The  vote 

was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Allard 

Crapo 

Inglis 

vice,   and 

there   were — yeas  255,   nays 

Applegate 
Archer 

Cunningham 
Deal 

Inhofe 
Istook 

165,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 

Armey 

DeLay 

Johnson.  Sam 

[Roll  No.  530] 

Bachus  (AD 

Dickey 

Kasich 

Baker (CA) 

Dingell 

Kim 

YEAS— 255 

Baker (LA) 

Doolittle 

King 

Abercrombie 

Coleman 

Flake 

Ballenger 

Doman 

Kingston 

Ackerman 

Collins  (IL) 

FogltetU 

Bare  la 

Dreier 

Klink 

Andrews  (MEi 

Collins  (MI) 

Ford  (Ml) 

Barlow 

Duncan 

Knollenberg 

Andrews  (NJi 

Conyers 

Frank  (MA) 

Barrett  (NE) 

Dunn 

Kolbe 

Andrews  (TX) 

Cooper 

Franks  (CT) 

Bartlett 

Edwards  (TX) 

Kyi 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Coppersmith 

Franks  (NJ) 

Barton 

Emerson 

Lambert 

Baesler 

Coyne 

Frost 

Baleman 

English  (OK) 

Levy 

Barca 

Oanner 

Furse 

Bentley 

Everett 

Lewis  (CA) 

Barrett  (WI) 

Darden 

Gallo 

Bevill 

Ewing 

Lewis  (FL) 

Becerra 

de  la  Garza 

Gejdenson 

Bilirakis 

Fields  (TX) 

Llghtfoot 

Beilenson 

DeFazio 

Gibbons 

Bliley 

Fowler 

Linder 

Bereuter 

DeLauro 

Gilchrest 

Boehner 

Gallegly 

Livingston 

Bilbray 

Dellums 

GiUmor 

Bonilla 

Gekas 

Lloyd 

Bishop 

Derrick 

GUman 

Brewster 

Geren 

Manzullo 

Blute 

Deutsch 

Glickman 

Browder 

Gingrich 

McCandless 

Boehlert 

Diaz-Balart 

Gonzalez 

Bunnlng 

Goodlatte 

McCollum 

Bonlor 

Dicks 

Gordon 

Burton 

Goodling 

MeCrery 

Borskl 

Dixon 

Grandy 

Buyer 

Goss 

McHugh 

Boucher 

Dooley 

Green 

Callahan 

Grams 

Mclnnls 

Brooks 

Durbin 

Greenwood 

Calvert 

Hall  (TX) 

McKeon 

Brown  (FL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Gunderson 

Camp 

Hancock 

Mica 

Brown  (OH) 

Engel 

Gutierrez 

Canady 

Hansen 

Michel 

Bryant 

English  (AZ) 

Hall  (OH) 

Carr 

Hastert 

Miller  (FL) 

Byrne 

Esboo 

Hamburg 

dinger 

Hefley 

MoUnarl 

Cantwell 

Evans 

Hamilton 

Coble 

Herger 

Montgomery 

Cardln 

Fan- 

Harman 

Collins  (GA) 

Hoke 

Moorhead 

Castle 

Fawell 

Hastings 

Combest 

Holden 

Murphy 

Chapinan 

Fazio 

Hayes 

Condit 

HufTington 

Myers 

Clay 

Fields  (LA) 

Hefner 

Costello 

Hunter 

Nussle 

Clayton 

Fllner 

HilUard 

Cox 

Hutchinson 

Oxley 

Clement 

Fingerhut 

Hinchey 

Cramer 

Hutto 

Packard 

Clyburn 

Fish 

Hoagland 

Crane 

Hyde 

Parker 

Paxon 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Portman 

Poshard 

Pryce  (OH) 

Qulllen 

Quinn 

Ridge 

Roberta 

Rogers 


Berman 
Blackwell 
Brown  (CA) 
Ford  (TN) 
Gephardt 


Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Rowland 

Royce 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spence 


Stearns 

Stenholm 

Slump 

Sund<)uist 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 


NOT  VOTING— 13 

Hoekstra 

Horn 

Kennedy 

Lehman 

McDade 


Porter 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 


D  1732 

Mr.  POMBO  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  absent 
from  the  House  due  to  severe  illness.  I  missed 
live  votes  during  the  day.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  yea  on  adoption  o(  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2445,  the  fiscal 
year  1994  Energy  and  Water  appropnations 
bill;  yea  on  the  Bevill  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  No.  33  to 
H.R.  2445  with  an  amendment;  yea  on  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1845,  the  National  Biol(3gical 
Survey  Act;  aye  on  the  Taylor  amendment  to 
H.R.  1845,  regarding  written  permission  of 
landowners;  and  no  on  the  Tauzin  amendment 
to  H.R.  1845  regarding  volunteers. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Haller,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2403)  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  United  States  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  Agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  tomorrow. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Gutierrez).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING 
POINTS  OF  ORDER  AGAINST  CON- 
FERENCE   REPORT    ON    H.R.    2492. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   APPROPRIATIONS     AND 
RESCISSIONS  ACT.  1993 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-308)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.     283)     waiving     points     of    order 
against   the   conference   report   to   ac- 
company  the   bill   (H.R.   2492)   making 
appropriations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  ac- 
tivities chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT  WEEK 

Ms.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  205) 
designating  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 31.  1993.  as  "National  Health  Infor- 
mation Management  Week"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Virginia? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Duncan]  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
this  bill, 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  205. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution 
which  designates  the  week  beginning 
October  31.  1993.  as  "National  health 
Information  Management  Week." 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
help  bring  recognition  to  the  critical 
importance  of  the  health  information 
management  professions  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

America's  35.000  health  information 
management  leaders  have  a  tradition 
of  commitment  to  and  expertise  in 
high  quality  information  management 
which  has  become  an  increasingly  im- 
portant component  of  our  Nation's 
health  care  delivery  system. 

At  the  heart  of  the  profession's  infor- 
mation responsibilities  are  medical 
records,  both  computer-based  and 
paper,  of  individuals'  health  care. 

The  professional  orchestrates  the  col- 
lection of  many  kinds  of  documenta- 
tion from  a  variety  of  source,  monitors 
the  integrity  of  the  information,  and 
ensures  appropriate  access  to  the  indi- 
vidual record. 

The  health  information  management 
professional  also  collects  health  care 
data  by  abstracting  and  encoding  infor- 
mation, by  using  computer  programs 
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to  interpret  data,  and  by  putting  in 
place  quality  controls  to  ensure  the 
data's  validity. 

The  profe^l'onal  designs  and  im- 
proves systejns.  both  computerized  and 
manual,  to  manage  large  amounts  of 
health  care  data.  And.  as  with  the  indi- 
vidual patient  record,  the  professional 
balances  patients'  privacy  rights  with 
legitimate  uses  of  data. 

Throughout  the  ongoing  health  care 
reform  discussions,  there  has  been  a 
significant  amount  of  consensus  on  the 
need  to  lessen  the  bureaucracy  of  our 
Nation's  current  health  care  delivery 
system  and  to  streamline  administra- 
tive operations. 

During  this  important  time  in  our 
Nation's  history,  health  information 
management  professionals  are  key 
players  in  reforming  health  care. 

These  professionals  are  working  hard 
to  foster  advancements  toward  a  com- 
puterized patient  record — and  away 
from  a  paper  medical  record — to  reduce 
health  care  costs  by  decreasing  the 
amount  of  paperwork  confronting  hos- 
pitals and  other  health  facilities. 

I  encourage  all  Members  to  join  me 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
205,  declaring  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 31,  1993.  as  "National  Health  Infor- 
mation Management  Week."  so  that  we 
can  demonstrate  our  support  for  these 
dedicated  Americans. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  Res.  205 

Whereas  accurate,  timely,  and  complete 
medical  records  and  related  health  Informa- 
tion are  vital  in  planning  and  providing  for 
quality  health  care  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  such  records  and  Information  are 
vital  to  providing  health  care  to  an  Individ- 
ual beginning  at  the  birth  of  the  Individual 
and  continuing  throughout  the  life  of  the  In- 
dividual; 

Whereas  public  concern  about  the  quality, 
appropriateness,  and  effectiveness  of  health 
care  Is  escalating; 

Whereas  specific  skills  In  evaluating  and 
reporting  the  results  of  health  care  are  re- 
quired to  provide  public  accountability; 

Whereas  equitable  third-party  reimburse- 
ment for  health  care  Is  dependent  on  health 
Information  that  Is  collected,  analyzed,  clas- 
sified, verified,  and  disseminated; 

Whereas  public  awareness  of  patient 
rights.  Including  the  right  of  a  patient  to  ac- 
cess the  patient's  own  medical  Information, 
is  Increasing; 

Whereas  the  needs  and  requirements  for 
health  Information  of  the  health  care  Indus- 
try and  the  use  of  the  Information  by  the  In- 
dustry are  changing  rapidly; 

Whereas  the  rate  of  such  changes  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase  as  new  health  care  tech- 
nology Is  used  and  new  health  care  reform 
policies  are  promulgated; 

Whereas  the  35,(X)0  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Health  Information  Management  Asso- 


ciation are  the  health  Information  leaders  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  such  members  have  demonstrated 
commitment  to.  and  expertise  in.  health  in- 
formation management:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  week  beginning 
October  31.  1993.  Is  designated  as  "National 
Health  Information  Management  Week",  and 
the  President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

Ms.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  178) 
designating  October  1993  and  October 
1994  as  "National  Domestic  Violence 
Awareness  Month."  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Virginia? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Ms.  Slaughter],  who  is  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  House  Joint  Resolution  178. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI.  in  the  next  minute, 
four  women  will  be  battered  by  their 
husbands  or  boyfriends.  In  fact,  domes- 
tic violence  seriously  injures  more 
women  in  this  country  each  year  than 
car  crashes,  rapes,  and  muggings,  put 
together. 

In  my  own  district  of  Rochester.  NY, 
an  organization  called  Alternatives  for 
Battered  Women  served  2,361  new  call- 
ers last  year  through  its  hotline  num- 
ber. In  addition,  the  program  continued 
working  on  more  than  6,000  other  ongo- 
ing cases. 

These  statistics  are  staggering.  But, 
there  is  hopeful  news  on  the  horizon. 
After  more  than  a  decade  of  efforts  to 
publicize  this  national  crisis,  people's 
attitudes  are  beginning  to  change. 
Now,  these  tragic  numbers  are  met 
with  angry  calls  to  action  instead  of 
stubborn  disbelief.  Now,  according  to  a 
study  by  the  Family  Violence  Preven- 
tlonFund,  nearly  9  in  10  Americans  be- 
lieve that  domestic  violence  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  facing  many  families.  And 
more  than  8  in  10  think  something  can 
be  done  to  reduce  the  amount  of  vio- 
lence women  face  in  their  homes. 

This  increased  awareness  of  domestic 
abuse  is  an  encouraging  sign.  But  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  Many  profes- 
sionals  who    work   in    our  emergency 
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rooms.  our  police  departments,  and  our 
legal  system  still  are  not  taking  this 
epidemic  as  seriously  as  we  need  them 
to.  For  instance,  a  study  of  California 
hospitals  this  summer  found  that  as 
few  as  one  in  five  hospitals  are  in  com- 
pliance with  professional  standards  on 
dealing  with  domestic  violence.  Fewer 
than  one-quarter  have  trained  their 
emergency  room  doctors  to  spot  and 
treat  spouse  or  partner  abuse. 

Because  of  the  continued  need  for  in- 
creased awareness.  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  178,  which  is  before  us 
this  evening.  The  resolution  declares 
October  1993  and  October  1994  National 
Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month. 
We  here  in  Congress  must  stand  up  and 
acknowledge  the  magnitude  of  this  na- 
tional tragedy.  We  must  voice  our  sup- 
port for  the  dedicated  people  who  de- 
vote their  lives  to  stopping  domestic 
violence.  And  we  must  help  to  educate 
all  Americans  about  domestic  violence 

I  hope  all  of  you  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  help  your  constituents  under- 
stand this  problem,  through  events 
back  in  your  districts  or  mailings  sent 
back  home.  Only  with  widespread 
awareness  of  domestic  violence  can  we 
move  forward,  toward  a  lasting  solu- 
tion. Professional  intervention  and 
tougher  laws  are  certainly  necessary 
tools  to  stop  family  violence.  But.  only 
with  changed  attitudes  about  appro- 
priate behavior  can  we  work  to  eradi- 
cate domestic  violence  for  good. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  support. 

D  1740 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, continuing  my  reservation,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
bringing  this  up.  When  I  was  about  5 
years  old  I  had  a  brother  and  sister  who 
were  both  very  small  like  myself,  and  I 
can  remember  my  father  attacking  my 
mother  and  beating  on  her  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
for  a  child  to  wake  up  at  1  o'clock  in 
the  morning  hearing  that  kind  of 
screaming  and  that  violence,  and  your 
mother  throwing  a  lamp  through  the 
window  trying  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  neighbors  so  the  police  will  come. 
If  there  is  anything  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned with,  it  is  child  abuse  and  this 
kind  of  domestic  violence,  because  it 
hjis  a  tremendous  impact  on  young  peo- 
ple for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Some- 
times it  causes  them  to,  like  a  record 
player,  replay  that  in  their  life  and 
cause  the  same  kind  of  thing  to  hap- 
pen. So  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman for  bringing  this  to  the  floor.  I 
really  personally  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  my  reserva- 
tion. I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella]. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  domestic  violence 
awareness  resolution.  For  many  Amer- 
ican women,  real  terror  is  not  being 
out  alone  at  night  on  a  dark  street; 
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real  terror  is  being  home  alone 
alone  with  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics  are  star- 
tling. Every  15  seconds  a  woman  is  bat- 
tered by  her  spouse  or  by  her  special 
friend.  Every  year  4  to  6  million 
women,  it  is  estimated,  are  battered  by 
their  spouses  or  by  their  boyfriends. 
Every  year  4.000  women  are  battered  to 
death.  Every  year  3.3  million  children 
are  watching  this. 

We  worry  about  violence  in  our  soci- 
ety. Well,  for  many  the  home  is  not  the 
safe  haven.  Many  people  feel  like  they 
are  hostages  in  their  own  home. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Congress,  as  the  Nation,  as  law  en- 
forcement, as  our  judicial  system,  as 
neighbors  and  friends,  are  finally  rec- 
ognizing that  this  is  a  crisis  of  tremen- 
dous proportion  and  that  we  all  can  do 
something  about  it.  Not  look  the  other 
way.  not  have  people  be  victimized  in 
the  courts  that  are  there  to  help  to 
protect  them.  And  we  in  Congress  have 
a  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  I  am  pleased  that 
we  have  been  able  to  pass  the  bill  to 
consider  spousal  abuse  and  child  cus- 
tody cases.  I  am  pleased  that  there  was 
a  TV  movie  on  that  particular  resolu- 
tion which  did  a  lot  to  make  people 
aware  of  domestic  violence's  affect  on 
children  in  our  society.  We  have  a  do- 
mestic violence  hotline  bill  coming  up 
which  will  really  help  to  give  help  and 
relief  to  people  who  have  no  relief  in 
sight,  who  need  the  confidentiality, 
who  need  the  resources  to  learn  about 
the  kind  of  help  that  they  can  get  or 
the  kind  of  escape  that  they  can  get. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  Violence 
Against  Women  Act  which  I  hope  will 
be  coming  up  soon.  We  have  a  Battered 
Women's  Acknowledgement  Act,  and 
also  the  Fair  Trial  Act.  So  we  do  have 
legislation  before  us  that  we  in  Con- 
gress can  pass.  The  medical  profession 
has  a  responsibility  in  this,  and  all  of 
us  have  a  responsibility  to  not  turn  the 
other  way. 

So  I  hope  that  this  resolution  des- 
ignating October  as  Domestic  Violence 
Awareness  Month  will  really  make  peo- 
ple aware  that  they  have  a  responsibil- 
ity. As  Mr.  Rabin  said  at  that  very  his- 
toric time,  "Enough  violence  and 
bloodshed"  And  we  say  enough  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  in  one's  own  home. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, continuing  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion, I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella] 
for  her  contributions  with  the  hotline 
and  other  things.  For  anyone  who  has 
experienced  this  kind  of  trauma  in 
their  formative  years  and  seen  their 
mothers  experience  it,  we  all  have  a 
special  place  in  our  hearts  for  people 
like  the  gentlewoman  for  taking  the 
time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GUTIERREZ).  Is  there  objection  to  the 


request  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  178 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  a  woman  is 
battered  every  15  seconds  in  America; 

Whereas  domestic  violence  is  the  single 
largest  cause  of  injury  to  women  in  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes,  affecting  6.000.000  women: 

Whereas  rural  and  urban  women  of  all  ra- 
cial, social,  religious,  ethnic,  and  economic 
groups  of  all  ages,  physical  abilities  and  life- 
styles are  affected  by  domestic  violence; 

Whereas  increasing  evidence  indicates  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  immigrant 
women  trapped  in  violent  homes,  isolated  by 
abusive  spouses  who  use  the  threat  of  depor- 
tation to  maintain  power  and  control  over 
them; 

Whereas  violence  escalates  in  both  fre- 
quency and  severity  over  time,  becoming 
greatest  at  and  after  separation,  when 
women  are  75  percent  more  likely  to  be 
killed; 

Whereas  40  percent  of  female  homicide  vic- 
tims in  1991  were  killed  by  their  husbands  or 
boyfriends; 

Whereas  in  1991.  at  least  21.000  domestic 
crimes  against  women  were  reported  to  the 
police  each  week; 

Whereas  one-fifth  of  all  reported  aggra- 
vated assaults— assaults  where  the  victim 
suffered  serious  bodily  injury— occur  in  do- 
mestic violence  situations; 

Whereas  74  percent  of  employed  battered 
women  are  harassed  by  their  abusive  part- 
ners at  work,  causing  54  percent  to  miss  at 
least  3  full  days  of  work  a  month  and  20  per- 
cent to  lose  their  jobs; 

Whereas  35  percent  of  medical  emergency 
visits  by  women  are  the  result  of  domestic 
violence,  and  25-45  percent  of  all  battered 
women  are  battered  during  pregnancy; 

Whereas  one-third  of  the  domestic  violence 
incidents  involve  felonies  such  as  rape,  rob- 
bery, and  aggravated  assault; 

Whereas  in  50  percent  of  families  where  the 
wife  is  being  abused,  the  children  of  that 
family  are  also  being  abused; 

Whereas  some  individuals  in  our  law  en- 
forcement, medical,  religious,  mental  health, 
and  judicial  systems  continue  to  think  of 
spousal  abuse  as  a  'private"  matter  and  are 
hesitant  to  intervene  and  treat  domestic  as- 
sault as  a  crime; 

Whereas  in  1991  over  450.000  women,  plus 
their  children,  were  provided  emergency 
shelter  in  domestic  violence  shelters  and 
safehomes; 

Whereas  40  percent  of  women  in  need  of 
shelter  may  be  turned  away  due  to  lack  of 
shelter  space; 

Whereas  the  nationwide  efforts  to  help  the 
victims  of  domestic  violence  need  to  be  ex- 
panded and  coordinated; 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the 
public  awareness  and  understanding  of  do- 
mestic violence  and  the  needs  of  battered 
women  and  their  children;  and 

Whereas  the  dedication  and  successes  of 
those  working  to  end  domestic  violence  and 
the  strength  of  the  survivors  of  domestic  vio- 
lence should  be  recognized:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  each  of  the  months 
October  1993  and  October  1994  is  designated 
as  "National  Domestic  Violence  Awareness 
Month".  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
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national  radio  and  television  that  he  con- 
trols. That  would  be  fair  and  that  would  give 
the  Rus.slan  public  a  chance  to  assess  the 
various  parties  and  their  leaders.  But.  If  nu- 
merous pro-democratic  political  parties  take 
to  the  field  and  spend  much  of  their  time 
criticizing  each  other  and  Yeltsin  as  well  as 
the  hard-liners,  and  If  the  hard-liners  are 
represented  by  a  few  moderate  sounding  par- 
ties, this  could  also  work  In  their  favor  and 
against  the  reformers. 

There  are  feasible,  open  and  relatively  In- 
expensive actions  that  the  Clinton  Adminis- 
tration can  and  should  take  Immediately  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  pro-democracy 
movements  within  Russia.  First.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  Identify  the  five  or  so  leading  pro- 
democratic  parties  and  come  to  understand 
their  programs  and  leadership.  Second,  pro- 
democratic  political  parties  which  request  it 
should  be  given  practical  assistance  so  that 
they  can  become  more  effective  In  conduct- 
ing a  political  campaign  throughout  Russia. 
Such  assistance  might  Include  training, 
communications  equipment,  funding,  assist- 
ance with  modern  campaign  and  fund  raising 
techniques,  and  help  In  preparing  themselves 
to  play  a  significant  role  In  monitoring  the 
election  process  and  vote  counting. 

Every  election  can  be  unfairly  rigged  at 
any  one  of  three  stages — during  the  cam- 
paign, during  the  actual  voting  process,  or 
during  the  vote  counting  and  tallying.  The 
Clinton  Administration  should  respond  to 
the  Invitation  of  the  Russian  government 
and  Immediately  establish  a  credible  mon- 
itoring group  from  the  United  States  and 
other  democracies  that  would  have  enough 
people,  expertise,  resources  and  mobility  to 
support  and  monitor  all  three  phases  of  the 
coming  election  for  a  new  Russian  legisla- 
ture. The  U.S.  has  a  great  deal  of  experience 
In  conducting  activities  of  this  kind  and  this 
is  the  time  for  President  Clinton  to  match 
his  support  for  democracy  with  a  rapid  and 
competent  response  to  the  need  and  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  next  phase  of  the 
dramatic  competition  for  the  future  of  Rus- 
sia. 

In  December  1992  there  were  elections  for 
the  national  legislature  In  Serbia.  The  com- 
munist dictator,  Milosevic,  fully  Intended  to 
use  the  entrenched  powers  of  his  party  and 
regime  to  control  the  outcome,  but  he  did 
permit  pro-democratic  parties  to  compete. 
The  West  should  have  given  those  pro-demo- 
cratic parties  encouragement  and  practical 
assistance  In  sufficient  quantity  and  time  to 
have  helped  them  campaign  effectively.  If 
that  had  been  done,  the  democratic  parties 
might  well  have  won  the  election  and 
brought  about  an  end  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
conflict  In  the  former  Yugoslavia.  There  Is 
still  time  for  a  rapid  response  between  now 
and  the  December  1993  Russian  election  Is 
very  short  but  with  leadership  by  President 
Clinton,  there  could  be  a  program  of  prac- 
tical political  assistance  that  could  help  the 
democratic  parties  In  Russia  turn  the  tide. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HOUSE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  7.  1993. 
Hon.  Bill  Clinton. 

The  President.  The  White  House,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to  re- 
quest your  immediate  attention  to  the  Issue 
of  the  parliamentary  elections  scheduled  for 
December  In  Russia. 

We  believe  that  the  election  of  a  truly  rep- 
resentative parliament  through  free,  fair  and 
competitive  elections  Is  absolutely  critical 
to  the  future  of  Russian  democracy.  Further. 
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we  believe  that  such  a  vote  would  produce  a 
Russian  parliament  that  Is  far  more  demo- 
cratic and  friendly  to  the  West  than  the  just- 
disbanded  Supreme  Soviet.  Hence^  these 
elections  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  problem,  however.  Is  that  the  demo- 
cratic forces  in  Russia  are  poorly  organized 
and  have  extremely  limited  means.  The  anti- 
democratic forces,  on  the  other  hand,  retain 
much  of  the  organizational  ability  of  the 
former  Communist  Party  and  are  In  control 
of  most  of  the  local  and  regional  legislatures 
In  the  country.  There  Is  a  very  real  danger 
that  they  will  be  able  to  stifle  competition 
and  even  rig  the  vote  to  produce  another  re- 
actionary parliament.  The  democrats  are  in 
desperate  need  of  outside  asslstikpce.  We  be- 
lieve It  Is  Imperative  for  the  West\to  provide 
as  much  assistance  as  possible  to  democratic 
candidates  In  Russia  and  to  facilitate  a 
smooth,  fair  electoral  process  througb'mon- 
Itorlng.  etc. 

There  are  of  course,  many  organizations, 
such  as  NED.  IRl,  NDI  and  the  newly-created 
Committee  to  Support  Russian  Democracy, 
that  are  already  Involved  In  these  types  of 
activities  In  Russia  and  which  have  fielded 
monitoring  teams  In  the  past.  Also,  there  are 
several  Indigenous  groups  In  Russia  which 
are  working  along  the  same  lines.  We  believe 
that  Immediate,  direct  assistance  to  these 
various  groups  would  greatly  enhance  the 
chances  of  the  December  elections  being  free 
and  fair. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  make  the  Decem- 
ber elections  a  top  foreign  policy  priority 
and  to  divert  from  existing  programs  what- 
ever resources  necessary  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  ensuring  a  free,  fair  and  competi- 
tive process.  Other  foreign  aid  programs, 
both  for  other  countries  and  within  Russia, 
may  Indeed  have  merit.  But  ensuring  democ- 
racy In  Russia  through  truly  democratic  par- 
liamentary elections  is  surely  of  the  utmost 
urgency  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

We  stand  ready  to  lend  our  support  to  this 
process  and  thank  you  for  your  time  and  at- 
tention. 


Sincerely, 


Gerald  B.  Solomon, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Tom  DeLay, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Jan  Meyers, 
Member  of  Congress. 


OPPOSITION  TO  NAFTA 


HON.  JACK  QUINN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  QUINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
state  my  serious  concerns  and  opposition  to 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA). 

President  Clinton  has  reaffirmed  his  admin- 
istration's support  for  ratifying  the  treaty  which 
was  signed  last  December.  Along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  I  am  concerned 
that  provisions  in  the  agreement  would  en- 
courage the  migration  of  American  manufac- 
turing jobs  to  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  labor  system  is  vastly  different 
from  the  United  States  system.  Government 
control  of  organized  labor  forces  wage  con- 
trols and  exerts  pressure  on  the  market  to 
keep  wages  low,  while  state-of-the-art  infra- 
structure fosters  first-rate  productivity. 
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The  arguments  made  by  NAFTA  proponents 
are  predicated  upon  an  open  market  economy 
where  Adam  Smith's  invisible  hand  guides 
wages.  There  is  no  invisible  hand  in  Mexico, 
rather  a  very  visible  hand  of  governmental 
control  over  the  economy,  a  hand  that  re- 
presses wages,  independent  labor  unions,  and 
standards  of  living. 

Our  country  exports  large  amounts  of  capital 
goods — materials  to  build  infrastructure  to  ex- 
port goods  back  to  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  exports  materials  which 
are  assembled  into  final  products  in  Mexico^ 
and  exported  back  to  the  United  States.  Large 
portions  of  these  United  States  exports  are  ac- 
tually materials  sent  to  Mexico  to  complete  fin- 
ished products  using  cheap  labor— and 
shipped  back  into  our  country  for  our  con- 
sumption. 

The  economy  of  Mexico  is  4  percent  of  the 
size  of  the  United  States  economy — but  labor 
costs  represent  only  one-seventh  of  labor 
costs  in  the  United  States.  How  can  NAFTA 
expect  to  expand  United  States  exports  to 
Mexico  when  there  is  such  a  low-paid  work 
force,  in  a  small  economy,  that  is  pressured 
by  the  hand  of  governmental  control  to  attract 
international  investment? 

Examine  the  investment  criteria  developed 
by  AmehMex  investors.  You  will  find  that  5.9 
million  U.S.  manufactunng  jobs  are  vulnerable 
under  NAFTA.  New  York  would  be  the  fifth 
hardest  hit  State  in  the  Nation  in  terms  of  job 
losses. 

In  my  district  in  western  New  York  you  only 
need  look  at  the  TRICO  plant  in  Buffalo,  or 
IBM  in  Rochester  or  Smith-Corona  in  Cortland, 
NY.  NAFTA  will  open  the  floodgates  for  Amer- 
ican businesses  with  labor  intensive  aspects 
to  expand  or  move  to  Mexico. 

Furthermore,  the  labor  side  agreements  do 
not  address  these  concerns.  These  agree- 
ments exclude  industnal  relations  issues  such 
as  the  right  to  strike  or  organize  independent 
labor  unions  from  the  possibility  of  fines  or 
sanctions.  The  side  agreements  simply  ensure 
the  enforcement  of  domestic  labor  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  free  trade — but  only 
when  it's  fair  and  on  a  level  playing  field — I 
call  that  smart  trade.  The  United  States-Cana- 
dian Free-Trade  Agreement  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  free  trade  can  and  should  work 
on  a  fair  and  level  playing  field. 

I  support  the  idea  that  expanded  trade  of- 
fers considerable  investment  and  economic 
opportunities  for  the  United  States — however, 
a  trade  agreement  that  ignores,  jobs,  income 
levels,  and  the  environment  is  not  the  answer. 
To  achieve  true  economic  expansion  and  inte- 
gration among  the  NAFTA  countries,  we  need 
effective,  independent  mechanisms  that  ad- 
dress inadequate  labor  and  environmental 
standards  and  force  upward  harmonization — to 
U.S.  standards. 


INTRODUCING  THE  FEDERAL 
COGENERATION  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  DICK  SWm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26. 1993 
Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Federal  Cogeneration  Act  of  1993, 
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would  lead  to  a  shift  in  investment,  trade,  and 
jobs  from  Asia  to  North  America. 

The  report's  bottom  line,  that  NAFTA  will 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  create  )0bs  in 
America  at  the  expense  of  Japan  and  other 
countries  in  Asia. 

Closer  to  home,  Jean  Chretien,  Canada's 
newly  elected  Liberal  Party  leader  has  inferred 
that  NAFTA  should  be  renegotiated. 

I  reiect  this  suggestion.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve the  Canadian  Government  should  with- 
hold comment  on  this  issue  until  the  United 
States  Congress  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  NAFTA. 

NAFTA,  after  all,  was  an  agreement  nego- 
tiated on  a  governmenl-to-government  tjasis 
and  in  good  faith. 

It  IS  a  good  agreement,  one  that  will  benefit 
the  economies  of  the  United  States,  and  Can- 
ada. It  this  were  not  the  case,  why  is  Japan 
so  worned^ 

Accordingly,  this  Congress  should  not  per- 
mit outside  forces  to  dictate  what  is  the  best 
interest  of  the  Amencan  people.  Ultimately,  we 
must  do  what  is  right  for  Amenca  and  secure 
passage  of  NAFTA. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO 
REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT? 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  Vice  President  Gore's  Reinvent- 
ing Government  Report,  one  rec- 
ommendation to  save  tax  dollars  was 
to  merge  the  DEA  into  the  FBI.  At 
least  that's  what  we  thought  the  report 
said. 

Last  week.  I  asked  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Philip  Heymann  why  Justice 
had  backed  away  from  this  important 
recommendation.  I  was  told  it  was  a 
"printer's  mistake"  to  use  the  term 
"merger"  in  the  executive  summary, 
and  that  neither  Vice  President  Gore 
nor  Justice  intended  to  propose  a 
merger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  word  "merge.", 
used  four  times  in  one  paragraph  of  the 
summary,  is  now  dismissed  as  a  print- 
ers mistake.  If  that's  the  case,  why 
didn't  someone  let  us  know  before?  We 
were  told  Attorney  General  Reno  had 
reservations  about  the  proposal— but 
the  proposal  itself  was  never  repudi- 
ated, until  now. 

The  Justice  Department  does  stand 
by  the  words  "to  transfer  law  enforce- 
ment functions  of  the  DEA  and  the 
BATF  to  the  FBI",  but  these  appar- 
ently don't  mean  the  same  thing  as  a 
merger.  Neither  do  the  terms  "inte- 
grate", "consolidate",  and  "combine" 
used  elsewhere  in  the  report. 

Next  time  the  administration  sends  a 
bunch  of  budget  cutting  proposals  to 
Congress.  I  suggest  they  also  send  a 
copy  of  Justice's  New  Congressional 
Dictionary.  Or  Justice  Department 
witnesses  appearing  before  Congress 
could  use  the  good  old  fashioned  word 
'flip- flop." 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  relevant 
parts  of  the  report  of  the  National  Per- 
formance Review  executive  summary, 
and  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  of 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Philip 
Heymann,  as  follows; 

Unofficial  transcript  of  questions  and  an- 
swers between  Representative  Jim  Sensen- 
brenner  and  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Philip  Heymann  from  C-SPAN  coverage 

He.arinc  of  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee ON  CRIME  A.ND  CRIMI.N'AL  JUSTICE 

Regarding  the  1993  Crime  Bill 

FJS:  Mr.  Heymann.  let  me  say  that  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  turned  its  back  on  the  Gore  Com- 
missions  recommendations  to  merge  the 
FBI.  the  DEA.  and  the  ATF.  And.  in  my 
opinion,  your  explanation,  and  while  you 
don't  add  someone  else  at  the  top  to  umpire 
these  interagency  disputes,  you  set  up  a  bu- 
reaucracy of  taking  people  away  from  direct 
law  enforcement  as  you've  just  explained  to 
do  precisely  that.  And  I  think  that  the  lack 
of  training  between  the  agencies,  the  lack  of 
coordination  between  the  agencies,  the  fact 
that  they  don't  share  each  other's  intel- 
ligence as  well  as  the  result  that  one  agency 
conducts  sting  operations  on  the  other  agen- 
cy's informants  was  proof  positive  that  the 
Vice  President  was  right  the  first  time.  And 
I'm  afraid  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  an 
eroding  of  the  recommendations  the  Vice 
President  has  made  to  make  government 
more  efficient,  save  some  money,  and  give 
the  taxpayers  more  for  their  dollar.  That's 
not  why  I  was  here  to  ask  a  question. 

P  H  :  Could  I  say  Just  a  word  about  that. 
Mr  Sensenbrenner? 

FJS:  You  certainly  can. 

P.H.:  It's  almost  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
vince people  of  what  the  truth  is  here  about 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  type.  .  . 

FJS:  Mr.  Heymann.  I'm  having  a  little  bit 
of  difficulty  figuring  out  what  this  adminis- 
tration wants.  The  Vice  President  says  one 
thing,  the  Attorney  General  says  the  other 
thing— do  we  need  a  road  map  to  find  out 
where  this  administration  is  going'.' 

PH.:  Please  let  me  explain.  As  unusual  as 
it  is  for  anything  to  foul  up  in  government, 
there  was  a  printing  foul-up  after  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  had  dis- 
cussed what  they  wanted  to  say  about  an 
FBLDEA  merger  in.  towards  the  first  day  of 
September.  They  agreed  that  they  would  say 
that  there  would  be.  that  they  both  thought 
there  should  be  major  structural  changes  to 
deal  with  the  problem  that  you've  said,  just 
described.  Having  agreed  on  that,  an  earlier 
version  of  the  Vice  President's  recommenda- 
tions was  printed  as  the  executive  summary 
and  as  the  heading.  It  said  "merger"  it.  the 
Vice  President,  as  I  understand  it  was  angry, 
put  out.  it  was  a  mistake,  a  printer's  mis- 
take. The  Attorney  General  the  next  day 
said.  "No.  no.  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  on 
merger."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  al- 
ready talked  with  the  Vice  President,  and 
they  had  agreed  that  anything  in  what  I 
called  the  three  and  four  area  would  be  fine 
with  them.  They  have  never. 

FJS:  In  other  words,  what  the  Congress, 
the  press,  and  the  public  receives  from  the 
administration  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
being  written  on  stone  tablets,  that,  you 
know,  it's  subject  to  modification  and  recon- 
sideration, and  all  of  that. 

PH.:  No.  no.  its  simply  that,  all  I'm  really 
trying  to  say  is  I  honestly  know  of  no  occa- 
sion on  which  the.  since  late  August  or  when 
I  started  knowing  about  it.  where  the  Attor- 


ney General  and  Vice  President  have  been  in 
policy  disagreement  on  this  is.sue. 

FJS:  Perhaps  that's  why  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  decided  using  a  little  bit  more  recy- 
cled paper  for  recycled  ideas.  But.  the  reason 
that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some  questions  was 
not  this  particular  issue.  Mr.  Schumer 
brought  it  up, 

[From:  Report  of  National  Performance 
Review  Executive  Summary) 
Action:  Transfer  Law  Enforcement  Func- 
•noNS  OF  THE  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco. AND  Firearms  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation 
The  first  step  will  be  to  merge  DEA  into 
the  FBI.  When  this  merger  has  been  success- 
fully   accomplished,    we    will    move    toward 
merging   the   enforcement   functions  of  the 
BATF  into  the  FBI  and  merging  BATF's  reg- 
ulatory and  revenue  functions  into  the  IRS. 

[From:  Report  of  National  Performance 
Review) 
Action:  Transfer  Law  Enforcement  Func- 
tions OF  THE  Drug  Enforcement  adminis- 
tration AND  THE  Bureau  of  alcohol.  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  INVESTIGAT^P^^ 
More  than  140  federal  agencies  are  respon- 
sible   for    enforcing    4.100    federal    criminal 
laws.  Most  federal  crimes  involve  violations 
of  several  laws  and  fall  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  several  agencies;  a  drug  case  may  in- 
volve violations  of  financial,  firearms,  immi- 
gration and  customs  laws,  as  well  as  drug 
statutes.    Unfortunately,    too    many    cooks 
spoil  the  broth.  Agencies  squabble  over  turf, 
fail  to  cooperate,  or  delay  matters  while  at- 
tempting to  agree  on  common  policies. 

The  first  step  in  consolidating  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  will  be  major  structural 
changes  to  integrate  drug  enforcement  ef- 
forts of  the  DEA  and  FBI.  This  will  create 
savings  in  administrative  and  support  func- 
tions such  as  laboratories,  legal  services, 
training  facilities,  and  administration.  Most 
important,  the  federal  government  will  get  a 
much  more  powerful  weapon  in  its  fight 
against  crime. 

When  this  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished, we  will  move  toward  combining  the 
enforcement  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms  (BATF)  into  the 
FBI  and  merge  BATF's  regulatory  and  reve- 
nue functions  into  the  IRS.  BATF  was  origi- 
nally created  as  a  revenue  collection  agency 
but.  as  the  war  on  drugs  escalated,  it  was 
drafted  into  the  law  enforcement  business. 
We  believe  that  war  would  be  waged  most 
successfully  under  the  auspices  of  a  single 
federal  agency. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  CALLING  OUT  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
the  Statue  of  Freedom  that  we  re- 
placed Saturday  atop  the  dome  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  must  have  wept  when  she 
learned  that  President  Clinton  turned 
his  back  on  our  Nation's  Capital. 

As  Commander  in  Chief,  he  turned 
his  back  on  permitting  Mayor  Kelly's 
request  to  use  the  National  Guard  to 
stem  the  murder,  violence,  and  geno- 
cide taking  place  in  our  streets. 
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He  turned  his  back  on  the  scores  of 
District  mothers  and  fathers  who  have 
buried  their  slain  sons  and  daughters. 

He  turned  his  back  on  the  thousands 
of  hard-working  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  struggle  each  day  to  survive 
in  this  crime-infested  jungle. 

How  can  the  President  spend  billions 
to  send  our  military  to  separate  war- 
ring factions  in  Somalia  and  Macedo- 
nia and  not  act  now  to  save  the  dying 
youth  in  the  streets  of  our  Nation's 
Capital? 

Today  I  am  placing  in  the  Congres- 
sional RECORD  the  1,286  names  of  those 
tragically  murdered  in  the  District  in 
just  3  years.  Not  included  in  this  list  is 
Debra  McManus,  39,  Kalvin  Adams,  23, 
and  George  Hill.  16.  listed  in  this  morn- 
ing's news  as  the  latest  District  mur- 
der victims. 

President  Clinton  has  turned  his 
back  on  Mayor  Kelly  and  the  people — 
this  Congress  cannot  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
list  of  victims  killed  in  Washington  in 
3  years,  1988  through  1990,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  24,  1993] 

Of  1.286  Slaying  Cases,  l  in  4  Ends  in 

Conviction 

THE  VICTIMS 

1.286  people  were  killed  in  Washington  in 
three  years:  Jan.  1.  1988.  to  Dec.  30.  1990. 
Their  naraes  are  below,  in  chronological 
order. 

Michael  Saunders  Jr..  Tommy  Brown. 
O.sahon  S.  Emovon.  Gwendolyn  Scott.  Duane 
S.  Barnes.  Jerome  C.  Barnes.  Thomas  E.  Ar- 
nold. Curtis  Brisco.  Levee  Cannady.  Ricardo 
Washington.  John  Clem.  Judson  Boyd. 
Clifford  E.  Jackson.  Tell  Rudolph  Maninat. 
Unknown  (male).  Bernard  E.  Smith.  Joseph 
Williams.  Reginald  A.  Adams.  Steven  Davis. 
Benton  Johnson.  Beverly  Thompson.  Richard 
C.  Cole.  Horrace  L.  Pinnock.  George  Pringle. 
Harold  E.  Alvaranga.  Larry  D.  Elliott.  Elijah 
Carter.  William  F.  Caffee.  Jarrett  Jones, 
Ralph  W.  Bailey.  William  L.  Goins  Rafael 
Mena-Alfra.  Kermit  Hutchins.  Trever  Ste- 
phenson, unknown  (female).  John  Parris. 
Reginald  Smalls,  unknown  (male)  Leroy 
Simms  Jr..  Antonio  K.  Askew.  Antonio  J. 
Campos.  Ivan  Evans.  Arturo  Clair  Garvin  Ian 
Smith.  Bobby  L.  Parker.  Charles  E.  Russell, 
Walter  Thompson. 

William  L.  Miller.  Charles  Perry.  Janice  D. 
Spain.  Shardeen  Britt.  Urcella  O'Connor. 
James  Singleton.  Alton  E.  Wilkinson.  Leon 
Ray  Wright.  Leon  Hanston.  Maude  Brooks. 
David  James  Dickerson.  Herbert  R.  Purdie. 
Lonnie  Watkins.  Marco  A.  Guerreio.  .Silas  E. 
Davis.  Harold  G.  Williams.  Gao  Bao  Zhou. 
William  J.  Graham.  Lionel  R.  Harris.  Calvin 
B.  Heath.  Darlene  Jenkins.  Clayton  Gray  Jr.. 
Warren  Burns.  Norman  Gross.  Robert  Ellis 
Ronald  Jackson  Lionell  K.  Jackson,  unknow 
(male).  Shavon  Mayo.  Joel  Mays.  Kenneth  R. 
Taylor.  Gary  A.  Frank.  Michael  L.  King. 
Donald  Hill.  Rufus  McDowney.  Keith  Ben- 
nett. Griffin  D.  Smith.  Jeffery  Truesdale. 
Cornell  R.  Twilley.  Wayne  K.  Harris.  Larry 
Mathis.  Kristina  Caine.  Daniel  E.  Dent.  Eric 
R.  Hill.  Thomas  A.  Williams.  Charles  Mans- 
field. Larry  Hicks.  Ronald  C.  Proctor. 

Joyce  A.  Haywood.  Milton  L.  Ball.  Jose  D. 
Chicas.  Ernest  Workman.  Beverly  J.  Harris 
Jacqueline  Dyson.  Darrell  A.  Carson.  Kevin 
Spriggs.  Frank  Tyler.  James  A.  Hall  Michael 
W.  McMillian.  Robert  E.  Bishop.  Alrfreda  E. 
Miller.    Charles    Whittington.    Norman    V. 


James  Vernon  Greene.  Kridikorn  Satamarn, 
Preston  Bankhead.  Douglas  L.  Vaughn.  Rob- 
ert Lee  Rogers.  Osborn  W.  Williams.  Dawn  D. 
Fest.  Milton  Mills  Jr..  Janelle  Hughes.  An- 
thony Mozee  Curtis  Wilson.  Allan  Lufsey. 
Keith  A.  Price.  Cherly  A.  Dykes.  Jerry  Pick- 
ens. James  Hewlin.  unknown  (male).  An- 
thony L.  Roney.  Anthony  Warner.  James 
Crawford.  Ian  Harris.  Leonard  Scoggins  Jr.. 
Ralph  Aiken.  Anthony  D.  Thomas.  Leslie 
Wheeler.  Robert  N.  Thompson.  Rickey 
Railey.  Gui  Chao  Zhang.  Sean  D.  Shorts. 
Dryck  Whitney.  Hilton  Gordon.  Carrie  Wil- 
liams. Keith  Anderson. 

Neil  A.  Bess.  Vernon  Montgomery.  Terry 
Moore.  Brandon  Jerrell.  Hee  Young  Yoo. 
Marion  Bethel.  Sandy  P.  Carey.  Reginald 
Childs.  Ella  Starks.  Patrick  Cook.  Von 
McKinnley.  James  Clements.  Annie  Mai 
Frierson.  Ricky  Melson.  Michael  Young. 
Avadis  Jones.  Roy  Lee  Moore.  Gwendolyn 
Sumpter.  James  Fludd  Jr..  Cyrus  Gray.  Woo 
C.  Song.  Devon  Darden.  William  Hines.  Ken- 
neth E.  Washington.  Andrew  K.  Atkinson. 
Marguerite  Edmonds.  Leroy  A.  Ferrell.  Louis 
H.  Knight.  Timothy  A.  Bright.  Gregory  Gib- 
son. Roosevelt  Roberts.  Maurice  Matthews. 
Anthony  T.  McRae.  Tony  Evans.  John 
Wayne.  Leroy  W.  Bolden.  Christopher 
Southerlin.  Joyce  Gale  Brame.  Johnnie  F. 
Person.  Robert  Miller.  Jr..  Willie  R.  Wilson. 
Derrick  Clark.  Susan  S.  Evans.  Edward  L. 
Hancock.  Gregory  Queen.  Deborah  A,  Par- 
son. Gary  S.  Stanley. 

Elmer  H.  Thompson.  Gerald  K.  Curry. 
Kathryn  DeParman.  Patricia  A.  Jones. 
Marvin  J.  Alston.  Gary  C.  Brown.  Brian 
Grant.  Casper  Grant.  Alvin  Jetter.  Thomas 
Edward  Kaufman.  Lawanda  Scott.  Herbert 
Stevens.  Darren  Taylor.  Debra  White.  Wal- 
lace Monroe.  Wendell  Simmons.  Reginald 
Bennett,  unknown  (male).  Samuel  Zackery. 
Gary  Harrison.  Jerry  Lee  Thomas.  George 
Broadnax  Jr..  Douglas  Baker.  Eric  Lee 
Carter.  Anthony  Nash,  Walter  M.  Mabry. 
Darrell  B.  Young.  Morris  Brown.  Robert 
Dent,  Robert  Shingler.  Tawanda  Wicker. 
Richard  A.  Garcia.  Sinyieu  Wondong. 
Charlton  Smith.  Larry  Roberts.  Ronald  E. 
Boulware.  unknown  (female).  Victor  Garcia. 
Anthony  S.  Thompson.  Raymond  Cobb.  Sam- 
uel Brisbon.  Clarence  E.  Guy.  Desmond  E. 
Ray.  Thomas  Stevenson.  Calvin  Bradley. 
Leon  E.  Broadus.  Lonnie  Colter. 

Said  Ashab,  Stanley  W.  Carter.  Calvin  G. 
Resper.  Charles  P.  Forde.  Griffin  Murphy  Jr.. 
Reginald  L,  Simpson.  Kenneth  Wilson. 
Charles  Younger.  Odarryl  Mace.  Myron  S, 
Riley.  Jose  Benitez-Rios.  unknown  (male). 
Robert  M,  Melton.  Brian  K,  Workeman.  Glo- 
ria J,  Carter.  Benjamin  H,  Williams.  Gregory 
W,  Cain.  Ronald  Curry.  George  W,  Harris. 
Floyd  Perkins.  Rashid  K,  Hembah.  Rocky 
Peters.  James  A.  Bell.  Tahnee  M,  Clark.  Mi- 
chael E.  Johnson.  Gene  Autry  Leak.  Michael 
A.  McGirt.  Dianne  Arthur.  Jacqueline  Gaut. 
Loretta  P.  Finch.  Patrick  A.  Richards. 
Charles  Jackson.  Alan  D.  Williams.  Kenneth 
Duvall.  Vincent  E.  Bell.  Clarence  Brooks. 
Stewart  A.  Brown.  Garlon  J.  Baucom. 
Argray  W.  Newsome.  Donald  R.  Birdine. 
David  E.  Golden.  Nathaniel  Smith.  Moses  M, 
Tate,  Antonio  Williams.  Riveryone  Marbley. 
Eugene  A.  Ware. 

Barbara  G.  Johnson.  Joesph  B.  Queen.  Bar- 
bara Byars.  Richard  E.  Davis.  Aaron  Settles. 
Vondalia  R.  Robinson.  Oscar  D.  Romero. 
Kevin  O.  Curtis.  Anthony  Smith.  Basil  C. 
Dorsey.  Andre  R.  Stewart.  Terence  D.  Banks. 
John  Stokes  Jr..  Luis  Francis  Jimenez. 
Brian  K.  Bell._  Donnell  Birdine.  Damon 
Blango.  Ernestine  Pannell.  Langston  S. 
Wright.  Carl  Louis  Cooper.  William  Johnson. 
Rex  W.  Brown.  Antonio  Jacobs,  Devon  Mor- 


ris, Gregory  Sligh.  Steven  M.  Bazemore, 
Lawrence  Marshall.  Keith  C.  Wasmus. 
Deanna  B.  Pannell.  Adrian  Fleming.  Andre 
Anderson,  John  Tate.  Curtis  Coates.  Fred 
Sellers.  Ary  Jasmin.  Daniel  Perez.  Fleming 
Anderson.  Avery  B.  Bourn.  Rosemary  Ste- 
vens. Sean  Herbert.  David  McBride.  Ricardo 
Clifford.  Harold  L.  Carter.  John  Haggins. 
Vincent  Shaw.  .Marvin  Dove  Jr..  unknown 
(female).  Chitrenda  Eades. 

Samson  Hunter.  Xavier  Johnson.  Linda 
Ray.  Johnathan  Allen.  Andre  Johnson.  Pat- 
rick Marshall.  Melvin  Anderson  Jr..  Louis 
McDonald,  unknown  (female).  Michele  T 
Niem.  Mark  D.  Smoots.  Theodore  Taylor. 
Herman  R.  Washington.  Raymond  Bridges. 
Farrell  R,  Gardner.  Gilbert  T.  Brown. 
Antonne  Luna.  Ricky  Earl  Richardson.  Sadie 
E,  Murphy.  Shirley  A.  Hazel.  Leroy  A,  Jack- 
son, Robert  A,  West,  unknown  (male).  Audry 
V.  Lawrence.  Eric  Price.  Yero  Dorsey.  Ty- 
rone G.  Greenwell.  Tony  King.  Henry  Hunter. 
Clarence  Mitchell,  unknown  (male).  Kevin 
Bennett.  Lawrence  Woodland.  Robert 
Steptoe.  Kevin  D.  Neal.  Willard  E.  Jones. 
Louis  W,  Geiman.  Donnie  Michaels.  John 
Arnosti.  Christopher  Jones.  Errnest  P. 
McQueen.  Mattie  Dorsey.  Paul  M.  Berg. 
Jimmy  Blade.  Anthony  E.  Wright.  Wesley  S. 
Gorham.  James  A.  Mingo.  Darryl  Johnson. 
Mary  Arseneault.  Thomas  W.  Moore.  Larry 
A.  Rawles.  Anthony  L.  Slappy.  Tanya  D. 
Barnes. 

Paul  A.  Frazier.  Robert  Lee  Hill.  Anne 
Bueford.  Norman  Oakcrum,  Julio  Ferryman. 
Reginald  K.  Peters.  Michael  R.  Robinson.  Jo- 
seph Tyron  Sams.  Norman  Brown.  Robin  L. 
Coleman.  William  Craig  Haley.  Floyd  Payne. 
Linden  S,  Ault.  Thomas  Brown  Jr,.  Terrance 
Sealey.  Jamie  Banker.  Eric  N.  Butler.  Bob 
Gerald  Trever.  Kenneth  Jones.  Raymond 
Campbell.  Raymond  C.  Davidson.  Corinne  W. 
Sweet.  Demitrus  Coleman.  David  Williams. 
Maurice  W.  Crutchfield.  Eugene  M.  Artis. 
Cassius  C.  Keys.  Michael  A.  Olds.  Mawu  Rob- 
inson. Mona  Shiferaw.  Tesfay  Shiferaw.  An- 
thony T.  Tate.  Vernon  A.  Mitchell.  Steven 
West,  unknown  (male).  Robert  E.  Lewis, 
Keith  Mayo.  Thomas  Winniefred.  Kevin  A. 
Clements.  Christopher  Conley. 

Lawrence  Monroe.  Franklin  Smith.  Lonnie 
O.  Hutchinson.  Warren  Harris.  Carmen  Del 
Gotten.  Ronald  K.  Thompson.  Sheila  Lynn 
Green.  William  C.  Johnson.  William  A,  Best. 
Frederick  Glenn.  Rene  C,  Sanchez.  Julian 
Timberlake.  Anthony  F.  Bailey.  Derrick  W. 
Bell.  Habib  Mathis.  Darnell  Wells.  Richard 
Lewis  Clark.  Julius  Robinson.  Derrick 
Chase.  Cecil  R.  Curry.  Carlton  E^rl  Dickens. 
Lee  Oliver  Williams.  Gary  Hickman.  Donald 
Bolton.  Leonard  Allen  Morrison.  Zachery  J. 
Ray.  Dwight  George.  Judith  Crunkilin.  Eddie 
Neil  Martin.  Tauchious  J,  Owens.  Reginald 
Duckett.  Reginald  Lewis.  James  Harris 
Brooks.  Lonnie  Hart  Jr..  Warren  Morgan. 
Stanley  Whatley.  Steven  L.  Parker.  Corry 
Hines.  Albert  Thomas.  Emory  Lewis 
Trawick,  Reginald  Walker.  Larry 
McCaspling.  Earline  Thompson.  Alvin 
Winstock.  Steven  Maxwell.  Melvin  Douglas 
Brown.  Anthony  Paul  Heslop.  Darryl  W. 
Murchison.  David  Lewis  Hodge.  Samuel  A 
Mack. 

Michael  McCurdy.  Kevin  Eans.  William  Ar- 
thur Wilson.  Johnnie  Lee  Green.  Wade  Ma- 
lone.  Victor  Osborn  Tatum.  Albert  E.  Webb. 
Bobby  Workman.  Charles  Brandon  Jr..  Kevin 
Antonio  Henson.  Hughie  Dyer.  James  C. 
Davis.  Marcus  Herring.  Kenneth  Earl 
Harden.  Reginald  Elliott.  Socorro  Torres. 
Leon  Burke.  Daniel  Ely  Jordan.  Jose  Miguel 
Lanza.  Mary  Ellen  Sullenberger.  Charles 
Johnson.  Gerald  Bailey.  Derek  Lee  Wilson. 
Lesser  Eugene  McCoy.  George  Collins.  Jo- 
seph   Easton.    Charles    Hammond.    Edward 
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Dujua  Pelham.  Anthony  Settlers.  Yusuf 
Belton.  William  Edward  Howard,  unknown 
(male).  Warren  Jackson.  Aldolph  Martlno. 
Hector  Colon.  Bruce  Lee  Parks.  Shonie 
Clatterbuck.  Al  Johnson.  David  Kevin  Lee. 
Sean  Raymon  Martin.  Denise  Tyler.  Gregory 
Jones.  Francis  Scrivner.  Walter  Alan 
CUnkscales.  Elbert  R.  Crawley.  John  Bryson. 
Ralph  Milton  Stockhausen,  Virginus  Wil- 
liams. Ola  Shehu  Ahmad.  Herbert  J  Dorsey. 
Bobby  Nest. 

Raymond  A.  Subhan.  Willie  Bulluck.  Na- 
thaniel Greene.  Austin  Neal  Hiett.  Tyrone 
Queen.  Baby  Girl  Howard.  Alvin  N.  Henson, 
Larry  Eugene  Hill.  Reginald  Durham.  David 
Julien.  Marx  V.  Brown.  Donald  Johnson. 
Alonzo  D.  Allen.  Debra  Bullock.  David  A. 
Stamper  Jr  .  Stephan  P  Smith.  Ernest  E 
Young.  Helen  Cleo  Chappelle.  Johnetta 
McLean.  Martin  Freeman.  Faith  Selina 
Mobley.  Neil  Abble  Thompson.  Michael  Gra- 
ham. Darren  A.  Alston.  Wayne  Huff.  Gary 
Wayne  Peleger.  Terry  Eugene  S<juirrell. 
Donnell  P  Wmley.  Curtis  Daniels.  Nisa 
Abdul-Samad.  Edward  W.  Hairston.  Donnell 
Perry.  Carlos  M  Cuff.  Willie  Dixon. 
Larhonda  Wages.  James  Thomas  Bryant,  un- 
known (male).  James  W.  Mosley.  Charles  J 
Thomas.  Ronald  Cook.  Percy  Lee  Davis. 
Randall  N  Sloane.  Nathanel  Thomas  Jr.. 
Fitzalbert  Thompson. 

Holly  Janet  Kincaide.  Kristian  Kincaide. 
Russell  Coins.  James  E  Smith.  Lawrence  L. 
Nunn.  Jessie  David  Miser.  Karen  Booker. 
Milford  Best.  Kermit  E  Ferguson.  Carlton  B. 
Allen.  Jose  Landaverde.  Jerry  Mack.  Angela 
B.  Jones.  James  McKinnon.  Thomas  A. 
Wooden.  Larry  Wright.  Daryl  Dixon.  Eugene 
Larry  Anderson.  Calvin  Moore.  Charles 
Tilghman.  Dilante  T.  Cuette.  Aaron  New- 
man. Jimmy  Parker.  Darrell.  Artis.  Lewis 
Ford.  Clifton  Wooden.  Devon  Lykes.  Tyrone 
White.  Oscar  Graham.  Alvin  Lee  Howard. 
Won  Bin  Lee.  Anthony  J  Reed.  Rhonda  Lynn 
Anthony.  Shirley  Gaskin  Agustus  Logan  Jr  . 
Brenda  Y.  Taylor.  Paul  Wills.  Manuel  Flores- 
Romer.  Oscar  Holmes  Jr.  Daniel  Hotz. 
Charles  D  Carr.  Derrick  L  Conner.  Aaron 
Johnson  Jr..  Lawrence  Harris.  Anthony  Rob- 
inson. Henry  Robert  Huggans.  Ronnie  John- 
son. Gipson  F  Woolfolk.  Rafeal  Parra.  Ken- 
neth Ray  Lee.  Anthony  T.  Eason.  Leonard  R. 
Obrey,  Todd  Craig  Johnson. 

Leon  A.  Lipford.  Theodore  Williams.  Coo- 
per Gibson  in.  Kelvin  F.  Moore.  William  A. 
Smith.  Jim  Coy.  Melvin  L.  Henderson.  Eddie 
L.  Sunders.  Cheryl  R.  Fantroy.  Eric  Demond 
King.  Winston  L  SUton.  Robert  Gamlden. 
Johnny  Small.  Benston  W  Wright.  Ronald  R. 
Nivens.  Charles  A  Brooks.  Woodrow  Cureton 
Jr..  Cori  Louise  Jones.  Antonio  M.  Watson. 
Franklin  A.  Ball.  Charlos  E.  Yates.  Jerry 
Butler.  Donald  M.  Lee.  Gerald  P  Barnes. 
David  A.  Muschetta.  Wallace  Gunther.  Greg- 
or>-  Jackson.  William  E  Brown.  Michael  A. 
Coach.  Darnell  Sears.  Chester  Blevins.  An- 
thony D.  Thompson.  Waveland  Starkes. 
Cranston  L.  Colbert.  Turner  Monk.  Michael 
Nelson.  Tawana  Sams.  John  Wayne  Tucker. 
Anthony  Stewart.  David  Lee  Simmons. 
David  Lewis,  Knowle  Watkins.  John  Wood- 
land. Chung  Su  Im,  Ronald  Johnson.  Tyrone 
McKay. 

Loveron  M.  Harris.  Hai^ey  Brewion.  Ty- 
rone R  Carrington.  Lee  Jackson  Jordan. 
Clifford  Smith.  Lisa  Candace  Carter.  Lamar 
A.  Jenkins.  Keith  Mason.  Linwood  Booker. 
Kenneth  A.  Charles.  Earl  S.  Manning.  Ken- 
neth W.  Robinson.  Eugene  Banks.  Kenneth 
McSwain.  Jesse  Wade.  James  R  Fielding  Jr  . 
Craig  Allen  Williams.  James  Shunk.  Theo- 
dore Washington.  Basil  A.  French.  Larry 
Mercer.  Darryl  A  Banner.  Anthony 
Funderburk.  Kevin  Butler.  Marlon  J.  Robin- 


son. Xavier  R.  McGUl.  William  A.  Fletcher. 
Paul  Jones.  David  Pettaway.  Edgar  Fleming. 
Eddie  Archie,  unknown  (male).  Roxanne  L. 
Johnson.  Benjamin  Saxton.  Alfred  Fields. 
George  Myrant.  Ray  Clay  Coppock.  Calvin 
Lee  Logan.  Errel  I  Roberts.  Carol  Whitfield. 
Derrick  Julian.  Desi  F.  Avery.  Michael  Dur- 
ant.  Michael  Lee  Dejarnett.  Wanda  R.  Hamp- 
ton. William  M*ore  Jr 

Odell  Thomas.  Taza  Taylor.  Timothy 
Finklea.  Benjamin  T.  Corbett.  Nathaniel 
Davis.  Leroy  Johnson.  Jose  Trejo  Pineda. 
Neal  Digiovanni.  Sheldon  Grayson.  Billy 
Faison.  Alfred  C.  Jordan.  Victor  J.  Walker, 
Larry  Dale  Dunston.  Michael  A  Brown.  Jose 
Ortiz.  Wiliam  L  Broome.  Brenda  Sams. 
Keaena  S.  Sams.  Timothy  S  Divers.  •Oliver, 
first  name  unknown".  Aaron  E.  Walker. 
Alton  D.  Wynne.  Antonio  D  Dinkins.  Timo- 
thy Johnson.  Keith  J.  Swepton.  Nicole  L. 
Wilkerson.  Marvin  Lee  Harper.  Stanley 
Lewis.  Kimberly  Hunter.  William  E.  Smith. 
Harrison  Thompson.  Troy  Weaks.  Juan  N. 
Chavarria.  Herman  Coleman  Jr  .  Christopher 
Johnson.  Leroy  A.  Williams.  Sherry  E. 
Wheeler.  Roger  Abrams.  Tyrone  W.  Sutton. 
Lloyd  W  Thomas  IH. 

Morris  E  Dixon.  Ernest  C  Roach.  Stephen 
A.  Briscoe,  unknown  (male).  Gregory  Mat- 
thews. Darrell  Banks.  Milton  McCoy  Squire. 
Darrick  E.  Vincent.  Luther  Garvin.  Hender- 
son D  Holiday.  Terry  A.  Johnson.  Barrett  S 
Paige.  Rene  Rosales.  Cynthia  Fitts.  Eddie 
Scarborough.  Dorothy  A  Blanton.  Matthew 
N  Blake.  Robert  Harris.  Vernon  L  Smith. 
Ridgley  C.  Ballard.  Dionne  Taylor.  Taushar 
Allen.  Ricardo  Hayes.  Frank  Lewis  Payne. 
James  McCallum.  Fred  Birikorahg,  Gary 
Diggins.  Maurice  Hallman.  Leonard  Hyson. 
Milton  C  Lewis.  Tucson  Gray.  Ephraim  O. 
Nelson.  Martin  B.  Wolfe.  Richard  Lee 
Becton.  Chase,  first  name  unknown".  Nel- 
son L  Hernadez.  Nathan  D  Jackson. 
Malcom  L.  Stewart.  Rojs  Pelay.  John  Nelson 
Coleman.  John  Coppedge.  Leon  Dawes. 
Deneatress  Seaburry.  David  Rowel.  Lashaun 
Davis. 

Ronald  Seabrook.  Charles  Brunson.  un- 
known (female).  Jeffrey  J  Anderson.  Regi- 
nald A.  Fenwick.  James  C.  Jordon.  Jr..  Al- 
bert N  Norman.  Richard  Rhoden.  Charles 
Carey.  Melvin  Gonzales.  Keith  B.  Jacobs. 
Tony  Moseby.  Gerald  Thompson.  Michael 
Broome.  Melvin  Knight.  Anne  Synder.  James 
Lee  Coates.  Mustofa  Fereshevadi.  George 
Lindsay.  Maurice  Glenmore.  Chet  Harrison. 
Melvin  D  Newkirk.  Samuel  H  Unger.  Wen- 
dell Wilkerson.  Archie  Adams.  William  B 
Brigmon.  Ricky  Magnus.  Michael  Warren. 
Charles  Wheeler.  Michael  D  Bryant.  William 
Gavins.  Sammuel  C.  Glen.  William  T 
Holmes.  William  R  Nelson.  Robert  J.  Tay- 
lor. Deborah  A.  Jones.  Joyce  Marie  Jones. 
Frank  Green.  Coretta  C.  Logan.  Michael  K 
Branch.  Derrick  L.  Steele.  William  A.  Kemp. 
Luis  A  Alvarado.  Rafael  Martinez.  Evelyn 
Spanos.  Paula  Adams.  Henry  L.  Finch, 
Magaret  Brown.  James  Clay  Davis.  Herbert 
Potter.  Darnell  E  Christian.  Leroy  Johnson. 
Gary  Mosely.  Kim  Javon  Wilson.  Sadiqa  Bay. 
unknown  (male).  Lawrence  Bumell.  Linda 
Rodgers. 

Robert  Williams,  Marshalleck  Ellis.  Jamie 
Ferguson.  Michael  Harris.  Richard  Jackson. 
Nathaniel  Wright.  Stanley  E  Hamlet.  Paul 
L.  Hogue.  in.  George  Leon  Adams.  Reginald 
J.  Francis.  Treavor  Thomas.  Anthony 
Coates,  Gregory  Johnson.  Morris  1.  Shelton. 
Arlton  D.  Clark.  Bernard  Ferrell.  Linda  Mil- 
liner. John  Alexander  Jr..  Victor  Burton, 
Damoni  White.  Russell  Baits.  James  D. 
Etheredge.  Michael  T.  Lee.  Carlita  L.  Lewis. 
Robert  Lee  Posey.  Ricky  V.  Jett.  Michael 
Jones.   George   Miller.   Robert   Lee   Walker. 


George  A  Young.  Daniel  Byam.  Ivory 
Brevard.  Darreyl  D  Hubbard.  Christopher 
Taylor.  Waverly  S.  Washington,  Kenneth 
Adams!  Walter  Jones.  Paul  McFadden.  Raul 
Velazques.  Ethel  Mae  Boyd.  Antreau  D.  Bry- 
ant. 

Vemice  A.  Douglas.  Neda  Hill.  Donnell 
Smith.  Howard  Choate.  Gene  McFarland. 
Renaldo  Padre  Platter.  Steven  James 
Crawford.  Terry  Gray.  Angel  Santos.  Fedor 
Diaz  Sotolongo.  Lamont  Simms.  Marvin  A. 
Kearney.  Clarence  L.  Bailey.  Nelson  G. 
Shackleford.  Fredrick  Smith.  Ricardo 
Tejada,  Joseph  Thompson.  Pamela  Washing- 
ton. Reginald  Watson.  Robert  Flowers. 
James  Carter  Lane.  Ernest  Sheppard.  Grace 
Daniel.  Daryle  Kevin  Edwards.  Homer  Bry- 
ant. Avis  Tyrone  Jones.  Charles  C.  Haupt. 
Norman  L.  Rich.  Antonio  B  Griffin.  Darren 
Ford.  Vance  Mcllwain.  Kenneth  E.  Murray. 
Alan  Simon  Gray.  Marvin  D.  Holton.  Au- 
gusta Galbreath.  Kenneth  A.  Hull,  Lakeysha 
Small.  James  Ali.  David  Ellis  Burkett. 
Mohamed  Ahed  Rage.  Annis  Williams.  Willie 
Hunter.  Kevin  Beynum.  Herby  C.  Warfield. 
Stella  D.  Covington.  Rhosu  Griner.  William 
A.  Hall,  Danny  Steppe  Perdo.  Stanley  Wash- 
ington. Seth  B  Wilder.  Ulysses  Orr  Jr..  Ellis 
R.  Smith.  Leondos  Wilkins.  Bobby 
Blumfield.  Ernest  G.  Stover.  Agustas  Thom- 
as. Michael  A    Agnew. 

Charles  B  Coates.  James  O.  Spruill.  Vin- 
cent E  Dash.  Kevin  G.  Hunt.  Tyrone  D 
Bush.  William  L.  Ware.  Horace  Gary.  Joseph 
D.  Gwynn,  Michael  Wilson.  Wendell  A 
Brooks.  James  Hinson.  Gary  Endicot  Gaylor. 
Jacqueline  James.  Keith  Otis.  James  Thom- 
as Brawner.  Michael  English.  Ghirmai  R 
Tessema.  Albert  O.  Thompson.  Antonio  D. 
Brady,  Ronald  E.  Elus.  Thomas  Jackson. 
Onas  A.  Orestes.  Leonard  Blytner.  Pyzon 
Wade.  Quintin  D.  Williams.  Willie  Buckmon 
Jr..  Anthony  J  Lowery.  Curtis  I.  Marshall. 
Timothy  Brandon.  Alvin  Breland.  James 
Thomas  Fields.  Tito  Pullen.  Ricky  Murphy. 
Lloyd  Nathan  Copeland.  Franklin  D  Monroe, 
unknown  (male).  William  Harris.  Anthony 
M.  Anderson.  Clarence  Washington.  Eric 
Ashely.  Darnell  J.  Monroe.  Lester  L. 
Presson.  Keith  Barnes.  Ron  Coleman.  Ber- 
nard E.  Johnson.  Timothy  E.  Lewis. 

William  Tyson.  Mark  Murphy  Jr..  Nathan- 
iel Williams.  Cedric  Francis.  Sinclair  Green. 
Eric  B  Jones.  Derrick  Ben  McKnight. 
Nguyen  Tran.  Michael  Campbell.  Billy  Ever- 
ett. Mahandeo  Persaud,  Leroy  Scott.  Jose  A 
Cruz.  Larry  Fuller.  Anthony  Butler. 
Cornelius  Hill,  Cornell  L.  Thomas.  George 
Hemphill.  Troy  Bush.  Richard  A  Taylor. 
Michelle  Logan.  Sean  Maurice  Kornegay. 
Russell  Savoy.  Michael  Tuck,  Michael  T 
Harvey,  Kevin  Percel  McNair,  Doulgas  Jay 
Linder.  Erika  L.  Riggins,  Philip  Barocas.  Pa- 
tricia Drew.  Tamonthy  Johnson.  Norman  G. 
Price.  Ethel  Simmons.  Albert  King.  John 
Smith.  Larry  Glenn.  Terry  Eugene  Owens. 
Ronald  A.  Robinson.  Roberto  Lopez,  Lisa 
Marie  Ward.  Katherine  P.  Russell,  Alvin 
Cummings. 

Marcus  Lee.  Paul  Anthony  Moore.  An- 
thony E.  Morrisey.  John  Edwards.  Cary 
Jackson.  Ronald  Jones.  Orlando  Stinson. 
Sylvia  Howard.  Antoine  Ruffin.  James 
Frazier.  Michael  McQueen.  Clayton  Mont- 
gomery. James  Dukes.  Arnaz  Rubio  Mitchell. 
John  W.  Shields.  Nathan  Canada.  Jose 
Jenero,  Abarham  Holmes.  Cory  Nelson,  un- 
known (male).  Dexter  Fields.  Curtis  Pugh. 
Chamel  Williams.  Warren  Kingsbury. 
Bamitale  Williams.  Robert  Earl  Johnson. 
Charles  Williams  Jr..  Varron  K.  Carter. 
Deborah  Ann  Davis.  Kevin  Koonce.  Leon  An- 
thony Porter.  Lina  Sanchez.  Bernard  Ander- 
son, Tony  Maurice  Dublin,  Curtis  C.  Harmon. 
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Maxie  Lamont  Wright.  Kiran  Pandy.  Nor- 
man Shields.  David  Henderson.  Kerry  Lann 
McLeod.  Norman  R.  Mizzell.  Donnell 
Luckett.  George  Rawlings.  Ralph  W.  Asante. 
Darvis  A.  Dozier,  William  Jones.  Booker  T. 
Daniels.  Calvert  Davis.  Donald  C  Gamblin. 
Bernard  E.  Queen.  Richard  Smith  Jr..  Un- 
known (Female).  Rinnie  Stewart.  Stephen  E. 
Leight.  James  C.  Quattrochi.  Cheeri  D. 
Rhymer.  Keith  A.  Wiggins.  Cary  Cain.  Lionel 
Harris.  Robert  A.  Austin,  Donnell  Burroughs. 
Michael  T.  Crowder.  Milton  M.  Jones,  Jason 
Rufus.  Jonah  Denson.  Marvin  James  Mur- 
phy. Coley  Young.  Lawrence  Brown.  Jeffrey 
D  Rowland,  unknown  (male).  Anthony  Ro- 
land. Wayne  Anderson.  Robert  Dawson. 
Cedric  L.  Boyd.  Marcus  Cleo  Thompkins. 
Jean  C.  Gassaway.  Willie  Young  Jr..  James 
Allen  Long.  Tommis  D.  Mackall.  Abdul  B.  D. 
Raheem.  Joseph  Green. 

Vernon  Dale  Page.  George  Adams  White. 
Gregory  C.  Rogers.  Norman  K.  Jackson. 
Kevin  M.  Jackson.  Andre  L.  Lee.  Jowell 
David  Brookenberry.  George  Reid.  Sharon 
Benson.  Francisco  Manzand.  Jaqueline  Gar- 
nett.  Willie  Spann  Jr.  Juan  Jose  Alvarez.  Mi- 
chael Mayo.  Stanley  Lee  Mack.  Dean  Hicks, 
Charles  West.  Terrence  S.  Harris.  Dante  Ken- 
nedy. Emmett  Pugh  Jr..  Anthony  G.  Robin- 
son. Paul  Washington.  Sibley  E.  Hammonds. 
Dale  Hegwood.  Reginald  Lott.  Jeffery  L.  Wil- 
kins. Chester  T.  Davis.  Mildred  Johns.  Joan 
William.  Ricky  Eric  Lewis.  Augustus 
Frazier.  Fay  Sureena  Murray.  Stanley  B. 
Morgan.  Walter  H.  Thompson.  Eric  L.  Mason. 
Lemuel  Adam  Conic.  Michael  J.  Hall.  An- 
thony Lee  Dent,  unknown  (female).  Tyrone 
Wells.  Antonio  R.  Pigatt.  Gerald  Bazel. 
Onyribe  Kingsley,  Patrick  E.  Manning.  Jose 
Sanchez  Sr. 

Vernon  V.  Blake.  Leon  L.  Coachman.  Billy 
Hopkins.  Luis  Roberto  King.  Ruel  St.  M. 
McPherson.  Franklin  M.  Mendez,  Marco 
White.  Maurice  Curtis.  Charles  L.  Phillips, 
•"harles  L.  Sanders.  Beyound  J.X.  Edwards. 
Eric  Michael  Hunter.  Ronald  A  Overby. 
John  Patrick  Winston.  Wanda  Young.  Mi- 
chael T.  Dozier.  Carl  Anthony  Green.  Deme- 
trius Lake.  Eric  Williams.  Cheryl  J.  Robin- 
son. Soloman  Roziner.  Cleveland  G.  Boddie. 
Edward  Eric  Burke.  John  Leonard  Fenwick. 
James  Jacob  Richardson.  Lenard  M.  Payton. 
Norman  L.  Mason.  James  C.  Murray.  Hen- 
rietta Washington.  Reginald  B.  Riley.  Ron- 
ald Lee  Gilliam,  Billy  Ray  Tolbert,  James 
Robert  Wood,  Michael  Todd  Branch, 
Anasdazia  Neumann.  Daniel  B.  Williams.  Mi- 
chael Jennifer.  James  Kimball.  Robert  W. 
Parks.  John  Parker.  Sophia  Jones.  Billy 
Auvis  Shelton.  Darwin  C.  Pratt.  Tyrone 
Mills  Hamilton.  Carl  Dupree  Sr..  Douglas  E. 
Spencer.  Murphy  Wright  Jr..  Todd  Louis 
Allan.  Terry  Andre  Goodwin.  Keith  E.  Jen- 
kins. Niklta  F.  Morris.  Maurice  A.  Robinson. 

Thomas  Leory  Gross.  Eric  Stanley  Robin- 
son. Ronald  Jay  Shelby.  David  N.  Vick.  Ri- 
cardo C  Minnis.  Leonard  A.  Phelps.  Dwayne 
C.  Taylor.  Angela  White,  Sameer  P.  Bhatt. 
Andre  Hinkle.  Mary  M.  Smith.  Darryl  D. 
Waldrop.  Michael  Barnwell.  Frederick  Bea- 
vers. Phillip  A.  Parks.  Reginald  J.  Cobb,  un- 
known (male).  Tanya  McKnight.  Walter  C. 
Veney.  Derrick  B.  Crestwell.  Clarine  M.  Col- 
lier. Nevel  James.  Felman  M.  ftampton. 
Frank  Seth  Gibson.  Andre  Reese  Jr..  Michael 
J.  Porter.  Robert  S.  Webb.  Catherine 
Kirksey.  Gwendolyn  Allen.  John  Eugene 
Dunkin.  Keith  Winters,  unknown  (male). 
Herman  Allen  Guy.  Verlee  Jackson.  Derrick 
N.  Willams.  Margrett  M.  Smith.  George 
Wright.  Okeyia  S.  Kelly.  Lawrence  W.  Ander- 
son, unknown  (male).  Arthur  Tate.  Vincent 
S.  Parker.  Khan  Anthony  Daley.  Vincent 
Green. 


Muhammad  A.  Rabbani.  Leyvonne  Hick- 
man, Eric  Wendell  Noland.  Andrea  Alston, 
unknown  (male)  Donna  Bigesby.  Timothy 
Borum.  Keith  Willie  Brandon.  Corey  Lamont 
Johnson.  Jamil  Milton  Thrash.  Rahsaan 
Folks.  Michael  J.  Gathers.  Janet  Lynn 
Dixon.  Timothy  L.  Paire  Jr..  Steven  Ray 
Sturgis.  Andre  James  Jennings.  Sun  Sop 
Sung.  Edgar  Edward  Barnes.  Edwin  Merino. 
Michael  A.  Charles.  Darryl  T.  Morgan. 


D  1750 

TRANSPOSITION  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDER  TIME 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  spiecial 
order  on  October  26,  1993,  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  be 
transposed  with  the  special  order  for 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs. 
Mink]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GUTIERREZ).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ILLINOIS  REMEMBERS  ZEKE 

GIORGI,    DEAN   OF   THE   GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Manzullo]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANZULLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Illi- 
nois is  mourning  the  loss  of  Edolo 
"Zeke""  Giorgi,  the  dean  of  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly,  who  served  Rock- 
ford  and  his  State  for  nearly  30  years, 
and  who  died  on  Sunday  morning,  Oc- 
tober 24.  1993. 

This  was  truly  a  public  servant. 

Zeke's  main  objective  in  life — person- 
ally and  legislatively— was  to  help  peo- 
ple. Party  labels  mattered  not  to  Zeke: 
Whenever  a  person  had  a  problem,  it 
was  not  a  party  issue;  it  was  a  person 
issue. 

A  young  lady  called  upon  Zeke  one 
day  and  told  him  she  could  not  afford 
to  buy  her  kidney  medicine  without 
quitting  her  job  and  going  on  public 
aid.  Zeke  called  the  pharmaceutical 
company  and  arrangeci  to  have  her 
placed  on  its  indigent  program.  She 
never  had  to  go  on  public  aid.  Zeke 
helped  her  keep  her  self-esteem. 

On  another  occasion.  Zeke  paid  the 
motel  room  for  a  homeless,  legless 
man.  Zeke  raised  money  for  an  airline 
ticket  to  fly  a  constituent  to  Seattle 
for  the  funeral  of  the  man's  brother.  He 
also  arranged  other  flights  for  con- 
stituents and  somehow  raised  the 
money. 

Zeke  walked  the  extra  mile  that 
serves  as  the  example  of  how  a  legisla- 
tor should  act.  Zeke  helped  several  sen- 
iors— in  fact,  at  one  time  a  total  of 
eight — kept  their  checkbooks  and 
served  as  their  designated  payees  so 
that  their  Social  Security  money 
would  stretch. 


A  family  had  its  furniture  in  storage 
and  had  no  place  to  live.  Zeke  found 
them  housing,  personally  paid  for  the 
storage  rent  and  truck,  and  then  per- 
sonally helped  move  their  furniture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  very  few  Zeke 
Giorgis  in  this  world.  If  there  were,  it 
would  be  a  better  place.  I  am  sure 
Zeke's  name  will  be  inscribed  on  some 
public  building,  and  that  is  most  appro- 
priate, but  his  legend  has  already  been 
inscribed  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  he 
loved  and  served.  Very  few  people  can 
leave  that  legacy— Zeke  did. 

Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant. 

We  will  all  miss  you. 


ESCALATING  VIOLENCE  BY  THE 
IRA  AND  PROTESTANT  EXTREM- 
IST GROUPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskev) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  dire  .day  again  when  escalating  vio- 
lence by  the  IRA  and  Protestant  ex- 
tremist groups  threatens  to  extinguish 
the  strand  of  hope  radiating  from  the 
Hume/Adams  peace  initiative. 

As  chairman  of  the  Friends  of  Ire- 
land, I  rise  to  absolutely  condemn  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  bombing  in  Bel- 
fast which  killed  10  and  wounded  over 
50. 

In  response,  Protestant  extremist 
groups  have  struck  against  the  Catho- 
lic community  in  Northern  Ireland, 
killing  four  thus  far. 

Innocent  victims  range  from  a  7- 
year-old  Protestant  girl,  killed  by  the 
IRA  bomb,  to  an  elderly  Catholic  man 
who  was  killed  after  being  brutally 
beaten. 

Protestant  extremist  groups  like  the 
Ulster  Freedom  Fighters  and  the  Ul- 
ster Volunteer  Force  have  vowed  more 
retaliatory  killings.  This  unfortu- 
nately threatens  to  encourage  yet  an- 
other cycle  in  the  spiral  of  sectarian 
violence  in  Northern  Ireland  which  has 
claimed  close  to  3,100  lives  in  almost  a 
quarter  century. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  extremists 
are  clearly  attempting  to  scuttle  the 
Hume/Adams  initiative.  The  true  trag- 
edy is  that  they  may  have  succeeded.  It 
is  crucial,  however,  threat  efforts  to 
find  a  lasting  peace  continue. 

John  Hume  and  Gerry  Adams  both 
have  demonstrated  personal  courage  in 
developing  their  initiative.  I  am  not 
saying  it  was  perfect  or  even  that  ulti- 
mately it  would  have  necessarily  suc- 
ceeded. 

However,  it  did  represent  a  possible 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  troubles. 
Now  terrorists  who  profit  from  the  vio- 
lence and  instability  are  indiscrimi- 
nately killing  innocent  Protestants 
and  Catholics. 

Yet  again,  a  flickering  flame  of  hope 
in  Northern  Ireland  may  be  extin- 
guished by  bombs  and  a  hail  of  bullets. 
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The  Friends  of  Ireland  includes  al- 
most a  quarterof  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, representing  Irish-American  con- 
stituencies of  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  heritage. 

In  the  last  decade,  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  bringing  together  politi- 
cal leaders  in  Northern  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland.  From  the  Anglo-Irish 
Accord,  to  the  Three  Strand  Talks,  to 
the  latest  Hume/Adams  initiative, 
imaginative  and  daring  proposals  have 
come  forth  in  the  name  of  peace  in  that 
troubled  region. 

Now.  in  this  time  of  renewed  vio- 
lence. I  urge  that  the  small  tentative 
steps  toward  a  lasting  peace  not  be  ob- 
literated by  senseless  violence  by 
thugs.  As  chairman  of  the  Friends,  I 
believe  the  United  States  stands  will- 
ing to  facilitate  genuine  reconciliation. 

But  outside  concern  will  not  end  the 
violence.  True  reconciliation  and  peace 
must  come  from  the  communities  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

I  urge  the  political  leaders  in  North- 
em  Ireland,  the  British  Government, 
and  the  Irish  Government  not  to  give 
in  to  the  brutal  killers  of  7-year-old 
girls  and  old  men.  I  urge  them  to  con- 
tinue their  dialogs  and  not  abandon  the 
hope  of  peace. 


RESOLUTION  REGARDING  POLLY 
KLAAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  WoolseyI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  of  great 
importance  that  could  mean  the  dif- 
ference in  the  search  for  a  missing 
child. 

As  many  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion already  know,  Polly  Klaas  was 
kidnaped  at  knifepoint  from  her  home 
In  Petaluma,  CA.  the  night  of  October 
1.  1993.  while  her  mother  slept  in  a 
nearby  room.  Since  the  night  of  Polly's 
disappearance,  her  family,  the 
Petaluma  Police  Department,  the  FBI. 
and  hundreds  of  volunteers  have  been 
working  nonstop  to  find  Polly.  Despite 
their  tireless  efforts.  Polly  Klaas  has 
not  yet  been  found. 

The  resolution  that  I  am  introducing 
today,  will  provide  much  needed,  addi- 
tional support  to  the  search  for  Polly. 
It  will  urge  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Director  of  the  FBI  to  cooperate 
with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the 
Polly  Klaas  Search  Center  to  dissemi- 
nate information  nationwide  about  the 
abduction  of  Polly  Klaas.  And.  it  will 
emphasize  doing  so  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  widespread  distribution  of 
Polly's  picture  and  the  sketch  of  her 
suspected  abductor  could  mean  the  dif- 
ference. Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  search  for 
Polly,  because  kidnaped  children  often- 
times are  recovered  jis  a  direct  result 
of  the  circulation  of  photographs.  With 


additional  information  distributed  na- 
tionwide, someone  may  recognize 
Polly,  from  her  picture,  and  be  able  to 
provide  the  information  that  leads .^to 
her  safe  return.  \ 

This  resolution  also  commends  the 
numerous  volunteers  for  all  of  their 
hard  work  to  help  locate  Polly.  Prac- 
tically overnight,  the  people  of 
Petaluma  transformed  an  empty  store- 
front into  a  sophisticated  search  oper- 
ation. The  Polly  Klaas  Search  Center 
has  been  run  by  hundreds  of  generous 
volunteers  who  have  donated  their 
time,  energy,  and  funds.  As  a  result  of 
their  kind  donations,  over  7  million 
flyers  with  Polly's  picture,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  her  suspected  abductor,  have 
been  distributed  around  the  country. 

The  major  problem,  however,  for  the 
Polly  Klaas  Search  Center  and  the 
Klaas  family,  as  they  work  to  find 
Polly,  has  been  the  high  cost  of  post- 
age. The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  prohib- 
ited by  law  from  offering  free  postage, 
except  to  military  personnel  in  times 
of  war.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  war— a  war  against  our 
children,  and  one  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose. 

Polly's  parents.  Eve  Nichol  and  Mark 
Klaas,  told  me  that  they  believe  this 
resolution  is  important  to  their  battle 
to  bring  Polly  home.  Mark  and  Eve 
have  sent  a  letter  to  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  asking  them  support  this  res- 
olution for  the  sake  of  their  daughter. 
I  would  like  to  read  part  of  this  letter. 
And.  I  quote: 

From  the  moment  the  town  heard  about 
this  unspeakable  horror,  they  mounted  an 
unprecedented  volunteer  effort.  A  Polly 
Klaas  Center  was  set  up.  and  thousands  of 
people  from  all  over  have  joined  the  effort  to 
search  for  her  and  distribute  fliers  through- 
out the  country  Local  companies  have  do- 
nated SI  million  dollars  worth  of  paper, 
printing,  and  supplies.  But  to  dale,  we  have 
spent  in  excess  of  $200,000  for  stamps,  and  we 
continue  to  spend  thousands  more  each  day. 
just  for  postage  •  *  *  Our  ultimate  goal  is 
that  families  in  this  situation  in  thefuture 
won't  have  to  lose  precious  time  raising 
funds  for  postage  *  *  •  Today,  we  ask  you  to 
help  in  our  effort  to  find  Polly  now.  Please 
help  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tragedy  has 
grabbed  the  attention  of  the  national 
media.  Stories  about  Polly  have  ap- 
peared on  "America's  Most  Wanted.  " 
"CBS  This  Morning.  "  and  "CNN."  as 
well  as.  in  the  Washington  Post,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  People  Magazine. 
It  is  clear  that  this  real  life  nightmare 
has  sent  shock  waves  throughout 
America.  Parents  in  every  community 
are  wondering  how  such  a  thing  could 
have  happened,  and  if  it  could  happen 
to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by 
and  watch  our  Nation's  families  be 
consumed  by  fear.  We  must  act.  and  we 
must  act  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  show  Amer- 
ican families  that  they  won't  let  their 
concerns  go  unnoticed.  By  cosponsor- 
ing  this  important  resolution  we  show 
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that  the  Federal  Government  can.  and 
will,  mobilize  and  do  its  part  to  help  a 
family,  and  an  entire  community,  fight 
back  against  one  of  the  most  hurtful 
and  tragic  crimes  imaginable — the  kid- 
napping of  a  young  child. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  once 
again  call  on  my  colleagues  to  include 
information  about  Polly,  as  I  have 
done,  in  the  newsletters  that  they  send 
to  their  districts.  This  could  also  make 
a  crucial  difference  in  the  battle  to 
find  Polly.  We  all  must  do  our  part  to 
aid  in  the  search.  My  office  has  the 
necessary  information  available,  and 
will  assist  any  Member  of  Congress 
who  wishes  to  participate  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
please  join  me  to  help  bring  Polly 
Klaas  home. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


D  1800 

VACATION   OF   SPECIAL   ORDER 

AND   REQUEST   FOR   SPECIAL 

ORDER 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  my  60- 
minute  special  order  and  to  be  granted 
a  5-minute  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GUTIERREZ).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  166 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  166. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  VISIT  WITH  RANGERS  AND  SPE- 
CIAL OPERATIONS  FORCES  AT 
WALTER  REED  ARMY  MEDICAL 
CENTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  this  afternoon  up  at 
Walter  Reed  visiting  with  some  of  the 
Rangers  and  Special  Ops  men  who  were 
wounded  on  the  night  of  October  3  and 
October  4  in  Mogadishu,  or  the  after- 
noon of  the  3d.  What  they  told  me  was 
not  a  7-hour  fire  fight  or  a  9-hour  fire 
fight,  or  now  it  is  up  in  some  journals 
to  an  n-hour  fire  fight.  They  said  it 
was  15  hours. 

What  they  described  to  me  in  their 
own  words  I  have  no  argument  with. 
They  said  it  was  the  hottest,  the  most 
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ferocious  fire  fight  since  World  War  II. 
That  is  saying  something,  from  experi- 
enced senior  sergeants  and  one  officer. 

The  impression  that  our  men  were 
sniped  off  during  the  night  is  not  ex- 
actly correct.  Most  of  the  fire  was  AK- 
47's  on  automatic,  constantly,  and  hun- 
dreds of  them,  a  staccato,  they  said, 
that  went  on  for  the  first  3  or  4  hours 
that  was  deafening.  One  young  Ranger 
with  bad  leg  wounds  said  his  humvee, 
which  is  a  light  wheeled  vehicle,  the 
same  one  that  Nieman  Marcus  has.  a 
red  color,  for  sale,  the  one  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  drives  around,  they 
said  it  was  like  cardboard,  even  though 
it  was  described  as  an  armored  humvee. 
His  was  hit  with  three  RPG's  and  a 
hand  mine  at  the  same  time. 

I  turned  to  the  colonel  who  was  with 
me  from  liaison  and  I  said.  "Did  you 
know  that.  Colonel?"  He  said,  "No,  I 
didn't.  I  am  learning  something  here." 

The  President  went  to  see  these  peo- 
ple on  Sunday.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense went  to  see  them  on  Monday.  We 
are  all  going  over  to  see  them,  but 
what  are  we  going  to  learn  from  this?  I 
told  them  I  would  like  to  come  back. 
They  said.  "Absolutely."  They  want  to 
talk  about  Haiti,  about  Bosnia,  about 
using  our  military  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy  under  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  sending  Rangers  in  August 
after  we  had  already  lost  a  dozen  men. 
to  use  as  the  sheriffs  posse  to  go  after 
Aideed. 

Now  we  do  not  know  if  Aideed. 
Mohamed  Farah  Aideed.  is  part  of  a  ne- 
gotiating process.  There  is  the  smell  in 
the  air  that  a  deal  was  cut:  "Get  the 
Rangers  out  of  town,  and  we  will  give 
you  back  Warrant  Officer  Michael  Dur- 
ant."  No  proof  of  that,  it  is  just  a 
strange  juxtaposition  of  events. 

We  are  going  to  put  3,600  Marines  in 
there,  some  of  them  on  the  ground  in 
tents.  10  years  younger  than  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  Rangers,  and  some  other 
special  ops  guys  from  Fort  Bragg,  to  do 
a  job  that  they  almost  came  close  to 
doing  in  six  or  seven  raids,  and  then 
were  jerked  out. 

The  whole  thing  makes  me  focus  on 
Haiti.  I  will  do  a  special  order,  ask  for 
one  later  in  the  week,  on  Haiti,  Bosnia, 
and  bring  in  some  color  blown-up  pho- 
tographs. 3  by  2  feet,  that  I  took  from 
the  skies,  over  the  skies  of  Mogadishu. 

Then  I  will  do  another  special  order 
later  in  the  week  or  the  first  of  next 
week  on  why  I  believe  Morton 
Halperin.  as  a  created  position  under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Peacekeeping 
and  Democratic  Affairs,  why  he  should 
not  be  approved  by  the  Senate  as  a  ci- 
vilian overseer  of  our  excellent  mili- 
tary forces. 

All  the  general  forces,  officers,  all 
the  field  grade  officers,  company  grade, 
and  all  the  enlisted  men  I  have  seen  in 
the  Air  Force.  Marines,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Army  and  our  Rangers  and 
others  specially  trained  men  that  have 
been  fighting  in  Somalia,  I  just  cannot 


conceive  of  better  people  ever  being  in 
uniform  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

Ronald  Reagan  confused  a  great  fic- 
tion film  from  James  Michener's  book. 
"The  Bridges  of  Toko-Ri"  with  a  real 
story  that  he  had  heard  somewhere. 
The  fictitious  ending,  with  Frederick 
March  playing  Admiral  Tarrant  in  that 
great  story.  "The  Bridges  of  Toko-Ri." 
came  out  a  long  time  ago,  in  1954. 

At  the  end  of  that  film,  the  admiral 
is  on  the  bridge.  He  says: 

Where  do  we  get  such  men?  Where  do  we 
get  such  men?  They  go  out,  they  do  their  job. 
they  come  back  and  they  find  this  pitching 
deck  on  these  rough  seas.  How  is  America 
lucky  enough  to  have  such  men? 

Even  though  it  is  fiction,  it  certainly 
applies  to  these  tough,  handsome 
young  guys  with  their  bodies  being  put 
back  together  up  there  at  Walter  Reed, 
and  at  the  hospital  at  Fort  Benning 
and  Fort  Campbell  and  Fort  Bragg  and 
all  of  the  Marines  that  came  back  with 
wounds.  This  is  a  tough  story.  Somalia. 
I  do  not  think  yet  in  this  Congress  or 
in  the  executive  mansion  we  have  the 
answers  to  their  sons,  daughters,  wives, 
fathers,  and  mothers,  many  of  the  fa- 
thers veterans  of  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
and  in  one  case  a  survivor  of  both  wars, 
we  today  do  not  have  stories  for  their 
brothers  or  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  all 
the  people  who  love  them  as  close  fam- 
ily, to  explain  to  them  precisely  what 
our  foreign  policy  is,  what  our  use  of 
the  military  is,  how  we  are  going  to 
put  25,000  people  into  Bosnia  or  why  we 
are  defending  a  crazed,  defrocked, 
drugged-up  priest  to  be  inserted  back 
into  Haiti. 


D  1810 

RUSSIAN  OCEAN  DUMPING  OF 
NUCLEAR  WASTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gutierrez).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Weldon]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  extend  some  further  informa- 
tion on  a  1-minute  speech  I  did  this 
morning  on  the  floor  regarding  the  ter- 
rible condition  in  our  oceans  relative 
to  the  Soviet  Union  dumping  radio- 
active waste  from  its  nuclear-powered 
submarines  and  ships,  as  well  as  from 
its  nuclear  installations. 

It  was  just  several  weeks  ago  that  I 
asked  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy, on  which  I  am  the  ranking 
member,  to  convene  a  hearing  on  the 
practices  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  un- 
dertaken for  the  last  20  years  in  ille- 
gally dumping  nuclear  waste  in  our 
oceans,  and  especially  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  I  want  to  put  things  into  per- 
spective. Mr.  Speaker,  and  relate  the 
amount  of  dumping  to  the  one  major 
incident  we  see  in  this  country  involv- 
ing nuclear  contamination.  Three  Mile 
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Island  was  a  nuclear  accident  that  oc- 
curred at  a  powerplant  in  my  home 
State  several  years  ago.  which  received 
international  notoriety.  During  the  en- 
tire duration  of  the  Three  Mile  Island 
there  was  a  total  of  15  curies  of  radio- 
activity released  into  the  atmosphere. 
15  curies.  In  a  study  that  was  released 
this  past  spring  called  the  Avlakov  re- 
port, by  a  commission  under  Boris 
Yeltsin,  the  Russians  now  admitted 
that  over  2y2  million  curies  of  radio- 
active contamination  have  been  dis- 
charged into  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

Following  up  on  that  in  hearings  we 
held  September  30  we  have  now  found 
out  there  is  currently  10  million  curies 
of  radioactive  waste  sitting  in  ships  in 
Murmansk  harbor  because  the  Rus- 
sians do  not  know  what  to  do  with  this 
waste.  They  do  not  know  how  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  they  do  not  know  whether  to 
sink  these  ships,  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  or  whether  to  make  some 
other  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  becoming  a  scary 
situation  nationwide.  I  was  very  cau- 
tious during  the  hearings  that  I  not 
sound  like  an  alarmist,  and  I  said  that 
during  the  hearings  to  which  Dr.  Ned 
Ostenso,  Assistant  Administrator  for 
NOAA  responded  to  me: 

Congressman.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  dif- 
ference is  between  an  alarmist  and  a  realist, 
because  what  you  are  saying  is  in  fact  re- 
ality. 

In  fact,  we  have  this  terrible  problem 
worldwide  of  totally  uncontrolled 
dumping  of  nuclear  waste,  primarily  by 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  by  Russia. 

The  most  recent  incident  was  the 
sinking  4  years  ago  of  the  Russian  sub- 
marine, the  Komsomolets.  which  sank 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Dr.  Tengig 
Borisov.  chairman  of  the  Russian  com- 
mission that  was  recently  established 
to  deal  with  radioactive  pollution  in 
the  seas,  was  asked  what  would  happen 
if  this  submarine  somehow  broke  apart 
and  the  contamination  then  impacted 
the  waterways,  and  here  is  what  he 
said:  "If  there  is  a  leak,  fishing  will  be 
impossible  in  the  Norwegian  Sea  for  be- 
tween 600  and  700  years." 

Now  this  is  from  one  ship.  The  Rus- 
sians, as  we  now  are  finding  out 
through  the  efforts  of  Boris  Yeltsin, 
have  literally  hundreds  of  ships  that 
have  both  been  deliberately  and  acci- 
dentally sunk  in  the  oceans  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  real  global 
tragedy  on  our  hands,  and  unfortu- 
nately we  are  not  doing  enough  about 
it. 

I  recently  wrote  to  President  Clinton 
and  asked  him  in  upcoming  discussions 
that  are  going  to  take  place  at  the 
International  Maritime  Organization 
meetings  in  London,  that  we  support 
the  effort  of  the  Danish  Government  to 
put  into  place  a  complete  ban  on  the  il- 
legal dumping  of  both  low-level  and 
other  nuclear  waste  in  the  oceans  of 
the  world.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
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to  join  in  this  effort,  and  to  also  use 
whatever  resources  we  have  available 
to  use  to  assist  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
problem  of  the  10  million  curies  cur- 
rently sitting  in  ships  in  Murmansk 
harbors,  as  well  as  the  nuclear-powered 
installations  they  have  throughout  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  problem 
exists  whether  with  their  nuclear  reac- 
tor plants,  and  there  is  a  terrible  prob- 
lem waiting  in  the  wings  for  us  in 
terms  of  Russia  doing  away  with  these 
plants. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Navy  dis- 
closed to  us  that  entire  nuclear  reactor 
plants  have  been  disposed  of  in  both 
the  Kara  and  the  Barents  Seas.  In  fact, 
they  list  18  nuclear  reactor  plants.  7  of 
them  fueled,  dumped  in  those  seas.  13 
submarine  reactor  plants.  4  of  them 
fueled.  3  reactor  plants  from  the  ice- 
breaker Lenin,  one  of  them  fueled,  and 
one  entire  submarine  with  2  reactor 
plants,  both  of  them  fueled.  All  of 
these  were  dumped  in  the  Kara  and 
Barents  Seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  as  a  nation  ig- 
nite the  interest  of  the  world  commu- 
nity in  coming  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  severe,  it  is  real,  and  it  re- 
quires the  attention  of  this  country 
and  all  nations  because  of  the  potential 
damage  this  will  do  environmentally  to 
the  waters  and  seas,  especially  the  Arc- 
tic seas  that  have  been  impacted  by  the 
Illegal  dumping  by  the  former  Soviet 
regime. 

Fortunately,  President  Boris  Yeltsin 
has  been  very  cooperative  in  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  relationship  with  us 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  We  must  follow 
through  and  assist  him  in  these  efforts. 


COMMERCE  SECRETARY  BROWNS 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  NORMALIZA- 
TION OF  RELATIONS  WITH  VIET- 
NAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  BURTON]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speak- 
er, some  time  ago  my  colleagues  were 
informed  about  possibility  that  our 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Brown,  re- 
ceived a  $700,000  bribe  from  the  Viet- 
namese Government  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  having  relations  with  our  Gov- 
ernment normalized.  There  had  been  a 
longstanding  commitment  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  POW-MIA's  in  this  country 
that  until  there  was  a  full  accounting 
of  those  who  were  missing  in  Vietnam, 
the  2.200,  until  that  was  completed, 
there  would  be  no  normalization  of  re- 
lationships with  that  country. 

Well,  Mr.  Brown  allegedly,  before  he 
became  Secretary  of  Commerce,  met 
with  a  gentleman  named  Mr.  Hao,  who 
was  a  representative  of  the  Vietnamese 
Government,  and  he  met  with  Mr.  Hao 


not  once  but  three  times,  the  third 
time  being  after  he  was  confirmed  as 
Commerce  Secretary,  and  in  his  office 
at  the  Commerce  Department.  And  Mr. 
Hao  was  the  conduit  between  the  Viet- 
namese Government  and  Mr.  Brown, 
and  allegedly  arranged  a  $700,000  down- 
payment  to  Mr.  Brown  to  try  to  get  re- 
lations between  our  two  countries  nor- 
malized. 

The  Clinton  administration  in  July 
and  in  September  took  two  giant  steps 
toward  normalizing  relations  with 
Vietnam,  and  that  has  caused  a  lot  of 
consternation  and  concern  among  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  has  made 
these  accusations,  a  man  named  Mr. 
Binh  Ly.  successfully  passed  a  lie-de- 
tector test  that  was  6  hours  long,  given 
to  him  by  the  FBI.  Since  Mr.  Binh  Ly 
took  this  lie-detector  test,  there  has 
been  a  grand  jury  paneled  in  Miami, 
FL,  and  the  grand  jury  is  currently 
conducting  an  investigation  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Brown  should  be  in- 
dicted. 

I  just  found  out  that  the  FBI  has  in- 
tensified their  investigation  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  grand  jury  in  Miami  over 
the  last  2  weeks  to  try  to  expedite  this 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  also  found  out 
today  that  although  Mr  Brown  said  he 
had  never  met  Mr.  Hao.  and  he  said 
this  I  understand  to  the  chief  political 
correspondent.  Mr.  Howard  Fineman. 
of  Newsweek,  personally  he  told  him  he 
never  met  Mr.  Hao,  he  then  later  re- 
canted, and  his  press  secretary  and  his 
attorney  said  that  he  not  only  met 
with  Mr.  Hao  once,  but  three  times,  the 
third  time  being  after  he  was  con- 
firmed, as  I  said  before,  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

We  also  found  out  today  that  Mr.  Hao 
met  with  Mr.  Brown  in  Miami  the  first 
time,  and  there  was  an  associate  from 
the  DNC.  the  Democrat  National  Com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  Brown  at  that  first 
meeting.  The  man's  name  is  Mr.  Bill 
Morton,  and  he  is  now  an  official  of 
some  type  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

All  of  this  needs  to  be  investigated 
very  thoroughly,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  on  September  30  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Clinton  asking  him  to  give  us  any  in- 
formation he  could  about  the  problems 
Involving  Mr.  Brown,  and  he  try  to 
freeze  the  normalization  process  with 
Vietnam  until  the  whole  issue  had  been 
resolved.  Specifically  I  requested  that 
because  the  POW-MIA  families  are 
very  concerned  about  not  having  a  full 
accounting  about  their  loved  ones  who 
were  left  behind. 

Second,  on  October  13  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  also  asking  that  there 
not  be  any  steps  taken  to  lift  this  em- 
bargo. And  we  have  not  yet  heard  from 
the  President  on  either  one  of  these 
two  letters. 


On  October  19  we  wrote  a  letter  to 
Janet  Reno.  She  had  said  publicly  that 
she  was  concerned,  and  I  quote:  "If  I 
appoint  a  person  or  select  a  person  to 
be  special  prosecutor  you,  meaning  the 
press,  are  still  going  to  question  the 
conflict  of  interest  as  long  as  I'm  in- 
volved in  that  process." 

Again  she  went  on  to  say.  "For  me  to 
appoint  somebody  who  will  be  asking 
me.  well,  that  person  has  a  conflict  too 
because  you  appointed  them." 

D  1820 

Both  quotes  are  taken  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  1. 

The  Republican  leadership  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel),  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich],  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde],  and 
myself  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General,  Janet  Reno,  giving  her  a  list 
of  eight  former  attorneys  general  and 
prosecutors,  special  prosecutors,  from 
which  to  pick  a  special  prosecutor  to 
investigate  this  case.  All  of  these  peo- 
ple have  impeccable  credentials  and 
are  above  reproach. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  from  her.  We 
are  hoping  to  hear  in  the  not  too  near 
future  that  she  has  decided  to  select 
one  of  these  to  be  a  special  prosecutor 
to  investigate  this  case. 

Finally,  today  we  have  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  once  again,  signed 
by  about  25  Members  of  the  House,  ask- 
ing that  Secretary  Brown  recuse  him- 
self from  any  involvement  or  any  nego- 
tiations with  the  administration  in- 
volving possible  normalization  of  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam.  We  do  not  believe 
while  he  is  under  investigation  by  a 
grand  jury  in  Miami  or  while  he  is 
under  investigation  by  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  he 
should  be  involved  in  any  way  in  any 
possible  activities  involving  the  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  Vietnam. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  back  from  the 
administration  or  Ms.  Reno  on  any  of 
these  issues  or  any  of  these  letters  that 
have  been  written. 

I  understand  also  today  that  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger)  sent  a  letter  to  the  White 
House  asking  for  logs,  telephone  logs, 
travel  documents,  and  other  things 
that  would  give  us  a  better  handle  on 
this,  so  that  we  could  as  a  Congress 
find  out  what  happened  and  possibly 
avoid  a  full-fledged  investigation. 

Today  or  yesterday  he  got  a  letter, 
which  was  totally  inadequate,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  They  called 
down  to  the  Commerce  Department  to 
ask  a  spokesman  for  Mr.  Brown  if  Mr. 
Brown  had  in  fact  recused  himself  from 
any  involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
answer  was  "no." 

So  Mr.  Brown  is  still  involved  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  in  possible  nego- 
tiations  with    them.    I    think    that    is 
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wholly  inappropriate,  since  that  inves- 
tigation is  taking  place  not  only  in 
Miami  with  the  grand  jury  down  there 
but  also  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  this  House. 

If  we  do  not  hear  from  the  President. 
Mr.  Brown,  or  Ms.  Reno  in  the  rel- 
atively near  future,  we  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  have  a  motion  of  inquiry, 
a  resolution  of  inquiry  filed  here  in  the 
House  to  try  to  force  the  issue. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  be- 
cause there  are  clouds  hanging  over  the 
Clinton  administration  right  now  that 
these  questions  be  answered  very,  very 
quickly:  it  is  extremely  important.  We 
do  not  have  a  complete  count  of  the 
POW-MIA's,  in  fact  we  do  not  even 
have  a  cursory  accounting  of  the  POW- 
MIA's.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  of 
their  families  are  still  concerned  about 
that.  No.  1;  No.  2,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration took  two  giant  steps  toward 
normalizing  relations  with  them  by 
asking  the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF  to 
go  ahead  with  loan  agreements  with 
the  Government  of  Vietnam.  The  sec- 
ond step  was  taken  in  September  to 
allow  American  industry  and  busi- 
nesses to  go  over  there  and,  where 
World  Bank  or  IMF  loans  have  been  ap- 
proved, to  allow  them  to  bid  on  that 
business. 

This  created  all  kinds  of  questions.  I 
would  just  like  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  ought  to  answer 
these  questions  as  quickly  as  possible, 
give  us  a  complete  accounting;  Ms. 
Reno  should  appoint  a  special  prosecu- 
tor as  quickly  as  possible;  and  Mr. 
Brown  should  recuse  himself  from  any 
involvement  in  the  negotiations  on 
Vietnam  until  this  issue  is  resolved. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  con- 
clude my  remarks  on  this  issue. 

SITUATION  RE:  ILLEGAL  ALIENS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
IN  PARTICfLAR  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN- 
GENERAL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  one  other  issue  along  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Gallegly],  who  has  been 
working  for  some  time  on  the  immigra- 
tion problem,  the  illegal  immigration 
problem  that  we  face  with  Mexico  and 
other  countries. 

Right  now  we  have  before  this  body 
and  the  other  body  what  is  called 
NAFTA.  The  NAFTA  agreement  will 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  the  economy  of 
this  country  one  way  or  the  other,  de- 
pending on  your  point  of  view. 

One  of  the  big  problems  or  stumbling 
blocks  with  NAFTA  is  the  problem  of 
illegal  aliens  or  illegal  immigrants.  I 
would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues  that 
the  estimated  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  from  illegal  aliens  coming 
into  the  United  States  is  at  least  $11.9 
billion  a  year.  To  give  you  some  break- 
down of  that,  we  have  a  gentleman 
named  Huddle  of  Rice  University,  who 
did  an  analysis  of  the  overall  costs.  My 
colleague    from    California    who    com- 


piled this  information  will  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  moment  or  two.  He  said  it 
costs,  Mr.  Huddle  said  it  costs  $11.9  bil- 
lion to  the  taxpayers,  net,  in  1992.  In 
California  the  estimates  of  net  direct 
costs,  including  job  displacement, 
range  from  $3  billion  to  $5  billion.  Over 
the  next  decade,  if  nothing  is  done.  Mr. 
Huddle  estimates  that  the  total  net 
cost  will  be  an  incredible  $186.4  billion 
a  year. 

Now  here  are  some  specific  areas:  He 
estimates  that  last  year  for  welfare  we 
spent  $819.9  million  in  AFDC  payments; 
$290  million  in  housing  assistance;  $2 
billion  in  uncompensated  medical  care 
and  other  county  health/welfare  pro- 
grams nationwide. 

Next  year  MediCal— that  is,  Califor- 
nia's version  of  Medicaid— expects  to 
pay  $1  billion  for  illegal  aliens'  health 
care.  Four  years  ago  it  was  only  $187 
million.  So  it  has  gone  up  over  four 
times  in  just  the  last  4  years. 

California  counties  spend  millions  of 
dollars  in  addition  to  this  every  year. 

LA.  County  reports  25  percent  of  the 
patients  in  its  public  hospital  beds,  25 
percent  of  the  patients  are  illegal 
aliens.  Illegal  aliens  in  California  alone 
receive  $278  million  per  year  in  AFDC 
payments.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia told  me  that  last  year  there  were 
37,000  or  39,000  illegal  alien  babies  born 
in  that  county  alone.  Is  that  correct?  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  In  Los  Angeles 
County  last  year,  according  to  the 
chief  administrative  officer  for  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  over  two-thirds 
of  all  the  births  in  L.A.  County-oper- 
ated hospitals,  the  mother  did  not  have 
a  legal  right  to  be  in  the  United  States. 
That  number  was  right  around  37.300. 
In  fact,  the  Los  Angeles  County-oper- 
ated hospitals  could  not  handle  the 
total  demand,  and  we  are  subcontract- 
ing out  to  private  hospitals  at.  of 
course,  a  much  higher  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  think  the 
gentleman  also  told  me  that  the  AFDC 
payments  alone,  not  including  health 
care  costs  or  education  costs  or  any- 
thing else,  AFDC  payments  alone  were 
running  around  $25  million  alone  per 
month  just  for  that  county. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Just  for  Los  Ange- 
les County  alone. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  These  costs 
nationwide  are  unbelievable.  Just  to 
give  you  a  few  more  facts  that  the  gen- 
tleman supplied  to  me— and  I  appre- 
ciate this:  The  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  reports  its  verifica- 
tion system  detected  10,837  illegals  who 
applied  for  food  stamps  during  1991  and 
1992,  which  I  guess  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers $14.5  million  just  for  that. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  interesting  part  about 
that  is  that  just  the  few  that  they 
caught  who  had  actually  applied  in 
that  almost  11.000.  and  we  have  very 
little  or  no  policing  in  that  area.  That 
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is  one  of  the  problems  that  we  have 
with  the  fraud  in  welfare  and  public  as- 
sistance, public  housing,  so  on  and  so 
forth;  almost  no  policing  at  all. 

Mr,  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Then  you 
get  into  education,  and  you  find  Mr. 
Huddle  estimates  the  total  nationwide 
cost  for  kindergarten  through  12,  col- 
lege and  special-education  programs 
for  illegal  aliens  was  $5.32  billion  last 
year,  and  in  California  there  are  as 
many  as  300,000  illegal  aliens  in  the 
public  schools,  costing  $2  billion  a  year 
to  that  educational  system. 

With  respect  to  crime,  nationwide  he 
estimates  the  cost  is  $1  billion  a  year 
for  illegals.  In  our  Federal  prisons,  25 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  prison  pop- 
ulation are  illegal  aliens. 

By  next  year— this  is  not  the  Federal 
prisons,  as  I  understand  it^but  by  next 
year  in  California  the  State  prisons,  in 
addition  to  the  25  percent  that  are  in 
the  Federal  prisons,  there  is  going  to 
be  16,392  in  your  State  prisons  over  and 
above  the  costs  we  just  talked  about. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  At  issue,  the  number  is  closer 
to  27  percent,  which  was  provided  to  us 
by  Janet  Reno,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  faced  with  tremendous  overcrowd- 
ing in  our  prisons,  at  a  time  we  are  let- 
ting people  out  on  the  street  who  are 
absolutely  a  threat  to  society,  this  is 
an  issue  that  is  absolutely  beyond  be- 
lief when  we  take  a  look  at  those  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman not  tell  me  that  there  were 
741,000  Americans  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  or  have  been  displaced  because  of 
the  illegal  aliens  coming  in  and  taking 
their  jobs? 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Huddle  at  Rice  University,  who 
did  a  very  comprehensive  study  which 
took  a  couple  of  years  to  put  together, 
in  his  survey  he  has  determined  in  a 
most  conservative  estimate  741,000 
Americans  have  been  displaced  in  jobs 
taken  by  those  who  have  no  legal  right 
to  be  in  the  country. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  we  all  too  often  hear 
an  argument  that  illegal  immigrants  in 
this  country  take  only  the  jobs  of 
those  that  American  citizens  or  legal 
residents  would  not  otherwise  take. 
D  1830 
That  is  absolutely  untrue.  In  fact,  in 
my  own  district  in  Oxnard,  CA,  re- 
cently we  had  an  INS  raid  at  a  local 
manufacturer  that  made  plumbing  fix- 
tures, a  company  that  was  employing 
people  at  $10  or  $12  an  hour.  They  ar- 
rested   52    individuals    and    deported 

them. 

The  interesting  thing  about  it,  with- 
in 2  days  when  the  story  hit  the  paper, 
there  were  over  250  citizens  or  legal 
residents  of  the  city  of  Oxnard  who 
were  in  line  waiting  to  apply  for  those 
jobs  that  they  had  read  about  in  the 
paper. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  was  read- 
ing here  that  it  said  some  of  the  people 
where  they  found  illegal  aliens  had  the 
job  were  getting  $15  an  hour,  or  about 
$31,200  a  year.  I  think  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans would  like  to  have  that  kind  of  a 
wage. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  That  was  an  inci- 
dent I  believe  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
where  they  found  working  in  casinos  or 
some  related  business  in  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out. 
the  issue  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
not  immigration.  The  issue  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  illegal  immigra- 
tion. I  know  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  is  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  immigration.  We  all  recognize 
that  immigration  is  the  thing  that  has 
made  this  country  the  great  country 
that  it  is.  In  fact,  there  are  probably 
not  many  folks  in  this  Chamber  who 
cannot  track  their  immigration  roots 
back  more  than  three  or  four  genera- 
tions, some  even  less  than  that;  but  the 
issue  we  are  talking  about  is  illegal 
immigration. 

We  every  year  allow  more  people  to 
legally  immigrate  to  this  country  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  countries  in  the 
world  combined,  about  800,000  who  le- 
gally immigrate  to  this  country. 

This  is  not  only  something  that  we 
have  the  right  to  do,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  control  our  borders. 

In  southern  California,  we  have  over 
1.200,000  people  illegally  eiftering  our 
country  at  the  international  border  at 
San  Diego,  a  12-mile  stretch  from  Otay 
Mesa  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That  is 
about  4.000  who  illegally  cross  that  bor- 
der every  night  of  the  week.  365  days 
out  of  the  year. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  The  gen- 
tleman might  tell  our  colleagues  what 
it  looks  like  down  on  the  border.  It  is 
kind  of  a  big  party,  is  it  not,  every 
night? 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Well,  you  know,  it 
Is  interesting  because  they  have  stag- 
ing areas  where  they  have  vendors  who 
come  and  sell  food  and  other  products 
during  the  day. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  T-shirts  and 
other  products. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  It  looks  kind  of  like 
a  tailgate  party,  and  they  prepare  for 
the  sunset  for  their  crossings. 

Some  of  the  interesting  ways  they 
will  do  it.  they  will  send  a  group  across 
that  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  Bor- 
der Patrol,  and  then  two  other  groups 
in  other  positions  will  strategically 
run  across. 

On  a  best  case  basis,  the  Border  Pa- 
trol—and I  certainly  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  serving  in  our  U.S.  Border  Pa- 
trol; they  are  doing  an  incredible  job — 
but  with  the  odds  that  they  have 
against  them  by  sheer  numbers,  solv- 
ing illegal  immigration  with  the  num- 
ber of  .people  that  we  have  on  the  bor- 
der would  be  like  trying  to  catch  a  B- 


1  bomber  with  a  butterfly  net.  You  just 
are  not  going  to  do  it. 

On  a  best  case  basis,  they  are  inter- 
dicting maybe  25  percent.  They  stop 
them  and  interdict  them.  They  take 
them  across  the  border  and  before  they 
get  the  papers  out,  they  are  back  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Before  we 
get  into  this  issue  of  how  we  think  this 
ought  to  be  handled  and  what  kind  of  a 
bearing  it  has  on  NAFTA,  I  would  like 
to  give  my  colleagues  just  a  few  more 
of  the  gentleman's  statistics  that  he 
compiled. 

The  total  criminal  justice  cost  in 
California  is  almost  $500  million  a 
year.  That  is  State  funds;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  That  is  State  pris- 
ons, right. 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana.  And  many 
illegals  who  serve  time  and  are  de- 
ported, returned  quickly,  as  the  gen- 
tleman just  alluded  to. 

There  was  a  study  that  said  40  per- 
cent of  those  who  were  rearrested  in 
the  United  States  within  12  months— in 
other  words,  they  are  arrested  and  de- 
ported and  they  are  back  here  in  12 
months  and  rearrested. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  actually 
that  was  from  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriffs  Department.  The  LA.  County 
sheriff  runs  the  county  jail  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

In  1992,  of  all  those  who  had  been 
convicted  of  a  crime — I  am  talking 
about  a  crime  aigainst  personal  prop- 
erty, not  an  immigration  violation— 
but  who  have  been  convicted  of  a 
crime,  served  their  time,  that  were  in 
the  country  illegally  and  after  they 
had  served  their  time,  they  were  de- 
ported, of  all  those  who  were  deported 
44  percent  of  them  were  back  in  jail 
after  a  conviction  of  another  crime  in 
less  than  12  months.  That  shows  you 
that  deportation  in  and  of  itself  is  not 
working  at  all. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Something 
else  that  is  very  interesting  along  that 
line  is  that  I  understand  there  were 
1.000  illegals  who  were  arrested  during 
the  L.A.  riots.  I.  mean,  my  gosh,  that 
was  a  tremendous  part  of  the  problem. 
I  mean,  billions  of  dollars  were  de- 
stroyed in  that  city  that  taxpayers 
around  the  country  are  going  to  be 
paying  for,  and  1,000  of  those  rioters 
were  illegal  aliens. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  You  know,  this  is 
an  issue  that  really  hits  close  to  home 
for  me  as  a  kid  who  grew  up  in  south 
central  Los  Angeles,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  curfew  zone  in  the  1965 
Watts  riots  and  what  a  tragic  event 
that  was.  My  job  was  inside  the  curfew 
zone.  My  home  was  there. 

What  happened  in  1965  and  what  hap- 
pened last  year  was  not  the  same  situa- 
tion. During  these  riots,  over  1,100  of 
those  arrested  for  looting,  rioting, 
burning,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  were 
illegal  aliens. 


I  submit  to  you.  and  I  have  yet  to 
hear  anyone  who  really  challenges  this, 
these  people  who  were  arrested,  very 
few  of  them  were  out  defending  the 
honor  of  Rodney  King.  In  fact,  I  doubt 
seriously  if  they  even  knew  who  Rod- 
ney King  was. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  hope  our 
colleagues  at  least  have  some  flavor  for 
this  and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  and 
I  can  go  into  this  in  more  detail  at 
some  point  in  the  future,  but  what  I 
would  like  to  dwell  on  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  we  have  here  is  solu- 
tions to  these  problems. 

The  gentleman  and  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  the  President,  along  with 
about  22  other  Members,  talking  to 
him  about  some  things  that  ought  to 
be  added  to  the  NAFTA  agreement  to 
help  solve  these  problems. 

One  of  those  things  was  to  send  ille- 
gal aliens  who  are  in  our  Federal  peni- 
tentiaries and  State  penitentiaries 
back  for  executive  of  sentence. 

The  gentleman  has  some  information 
on  that. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  There  are  a  couple 
things  that  we  were  doing.  One  of  the 
issues— it  is  not  limited  to  Mexico  and 
the  NAFTA  agreement,  for  instance. 
We  are  dealing  with  our  friends  to  the 
north  as  well  as  our  friends  to  the 
south,  but  it  would  be  that  anyone  con- 
victed of  a  crime  in  our  country— that 
would  be  a  part  of  this  agreement — this 
is  obviously  something  we  cannot  do 
unilaterally  from  a  legislative  stand- 
point, legislating  the  laws  of  other 
countries,  but  from  a  collective-bar- 
gaining standpoint  during  the  course  of 
the  NAFTA  negotiations,  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  could  do  and  probably 
one  of  the  few  opportunities  that  we 
would  have  to  have  an  agreement  with 
Mexico  and  with  Canada  that  anyone 
incarcerated  in  our  country  for  a  crime 
against  another  person  or  property,  the 
other  Government  would  agree  to  in- 
carcerate them  in  their  jails  in  their 
country  and,  of  course,  that  is  some- 
thing we  are  working  very  aggressively 
on,  and  I  still  have  not  received  a  re- 
sponse back  on  that  or  the  other  ele- 
ments from  the  President. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  When  you 
think  that  it  is  going  to  cost  anywhere 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000  a  year  for  each 
inmate,  and  you  have  over  16.000  in 
your  California  State  institutions,  not 
to  mention  the  25  percent  in  our  Fed- 
eral penitentiaries. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  And  that  does  not 
include  those  incarcerated  in  county 
jails. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Which  is  an- 
other few  thousand  probably,  you  are 
talking  about  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  nationwide,  or  I  think  it  was 
billions  that  we  are  paying  for  that. 

It  seems  to  me— and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman concurs  with  this — that  there 
are  a  number  of  steps  that  need  to  be 
taken.  We  need  to  do  something  in  this 
body  to  try  to  help  beef  up  our  Border 
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Patrol  people  and  the  people  in  DEA 
who  are  dealing  with  these  problems  on 
a  regular  basis  down  there  on  the  bor- 
der. 

I  also  have  felt,  I  do  not  know  how 
the  gentleman  feels  about  this,  that 
with  the  closure  of  our  military  bases 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  try  to  figure 
out  some  way  as  an  adjunct  to  our  Bor- 
der Patrol  guards  to  use  our  military 
to  assist  them  in  patroling  those  bor- 
ders, because  we  are  having  such  a  tre- 
mendous amount. 

The  gentleman  said  that  in  that  12- 
mile  stretch,  you  are  getting  what, 
over  a  million  a  year? 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Over  4,000  per  day. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  you  look 
at  the  whole  border,  the  1.980-mile  bor- 
der between  us  and  Mexico,  the  Em- 
bassy down  there  told  me  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan] 
that  there  are  2.3  million  coming 
across  the  border  and  about  1.3  million 
stay  here.  So  this  is  something  we  have 
to  address.  We  need  the  assistance  not 
only  of  our  Government  in  giving  more 
support  to  our  border  guards  down 
there— that  is.  the  military— but  also 
the  military  side. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  I  think  beefing  up 
our  Border  Patrol  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

In  fact.  I  have  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide for  increasing  the  Border  Patrol 
by  an  additional  2.500  members,  giving 
first  priority  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  being  mustered  out  of 
the  military.  You  know,  we  are  having 
tremendous  cutbacks  in  our  military 
today  and  we  have  a  lot  of  young  men 
and  women  who  have  served  their 
country  well,  and  for  those  who  would 
meet  the  profile  of  a  Border  Patrol 
agent.  No.  1  to  reward  them  for  having 
served  their  country  with  a  job  and  a 
job  that  is  much  needed  in  this  country 
and,  of  course,  much  of  that  training 
has  already  been  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers, but  I  think  that  we  really  have 
to  look  at  this  issue  beyond  the  Border 
Patrol,  because  you  could  have  the 
greatest  increase  in  the  Border  Patrol 
humanly  possible,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  that  in  itself  is  not  going  to 
stop  the  flow  of  illegal  immigration. 
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I  think  it  is  also  important  to  point 
out  that  I  do  not  blame  those  that  are 
coming  into  this  country.  They  are  not 
the  ones  to  blame  that  are,  for  the 
most  part,  economically  depressed,  try- 
ing to  either  survive  or  provide  a  bet- 
ter lifestyle  for  their  families.  But  I 
blame  the  United  States  of  America, 
this  body,  the  Congress,  for  providing 
the  incentives,  the  carrots,  the 
magnets,  if  my  colleagues  will,  to  en- 
courage them  to  come  here  illegally  by 
the  welfare  that  we  are  providing,  pub- 
lic housing,  and  more  important  than 
that  are  the  jobs. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  wish  that 
our  colleagues  were  all  down  here  to 


see  that  that  is  a  forged  ID  card  that 
they  are  able  to  get.  that,  illegal  aliens 
are  getting  to  show  that  they  are 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  For  about  $35  to  $40, 
on  almost  any  street  corner  in  many  of 
the  cities,  certainly  Los  Angeles  and 
many  other  cities  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, San  Diego,  they  can  purchase  a 
card  with  their  picture  that  is  so  per- 
fect from  detection  that  90  percent  of 
immigration  experts  cannot  detect  it. 
This  complies  the  employer  sanctions, 
IRCA,  the  1986  Immigration  Reform 
Act.  and  I  have  a  bill  that  would  elimi- 
nate this,  along  with  the  28  other  types 
of  cards  more  commonly  referred  to  as 
green  cards,  with  1  card  that  would  be 
virtually  counterfeit-proof.  If  we  can 
protect  a  K-Mart  from  a  $3.20  charge 
with  a  Master  Card,  or  Visa  or  what- 
ever, we  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  the  same  as  it  relates  to  millions  of 
jobs  in  this  country,  along  with  the 
other  benefits.  But  until  we  stop  the 
access  to  jobs  and  other  public  services 
there  is  no  way  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  stop  this  increasingly  large  number 
of  people  from  illegally  entering  this 
country. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  One  thing 
that  will  bring  this  to  a  conclusion 
here  pretty  quickly,  but  one  thing  that 
was  very  interesting  to  me,  was  when 
the  gentleman  gave  me  the  pamphlet 
from  the  MediCal  system  in  California 
which  says  that,  "If  you're  an  illegal 
alien,  and  you  come  in  to  get  a  child, 
have  a  child  or  have  hospital  care,  you 
will  not  be  reported  to  immigration  of- 
ficials," and  it  says  that  about  three 
times  in  there,  and  they  not  only  print 
that  in  English,  they  print  it  in  Span- 
ish and  are  passing  them  out  down 
along  the  border,  I  understand,  which 
is  almost  like  an  invitation  saying. 
"Come  on  across  the  border,  and  you 
can  have  your  baby  here  in  the  United 
States  which  will  immediately  become 
a  citizen,  and  there  will  be  no  repercus- 
sions." 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  And  of  course  the 
minute  that  takes  place,  then  the  child 
is.  or  I  should  say  the  parent,  the  legal 
guardian,  is  eligible  for  AFDC,  health 
care,  housing,  and  all  the  other  bene- 
fits, and  that  amounts  to  well  over  a 
thousand  dollars  a  month.  And  that  in- 
centive, we  could  be  using  that  money, 
I  think,  a  lot  more  wisely  in  trying  to 
help  discourage  by  finding  areas  to  im- 
prove the  economy,  the  countries  that 
are  particularly  Mexico,  but,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  know  we  are  kind 
of  short  on  time  here,  but  there  is  one 
point  I  really  want  to  make  before  we 
wrap  up: 

If  we  are  going  to  really  be  intellec- 
tually honest  on  this  issue,  I  think  we 
have  got  to  take  a  look  at  really  who 
is  being  hurt  by  illegal  immigration. 
Through  the  grace  of  God  the  gen- 
tleman and  I,  and  most  of  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  and  others  that  are 
probably  listening  that  have  a  job,  can 
provide  for  their  families,  and  a  couple 
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of  square  meals  a  day,  and  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes  when  the  kids  need  them,  but 
those  that  are  dependent  upon  public 
health  care,  those  that  are  dependent 
on  public  housing,  those  that  are  de- 
pendent on  that  entry-level  job,  the 
minorities  in  the  ghettos  that  are  try- 
ing to  get  that  first  job,  that  labored 
job,  that  unskilled  job,  so  they  can 
pick  themselves  up  by  the  bootstraps 
and  work  their  way  out  of  the  ghetto, 
try  to  strive  for  the  American  dream 
and  the  middle  class,  they  are  the  ones 
that  are  being  shoved  to  the  back  of 
the  line.  They  are  the  ones  that  are 
competing  for  the  jobs  against  those 
that  do  not  have  a  legal  right  to. 

So,  if  we  are  going  to  be  intellectu- 
ally honest,  the  people  that  are  being 
hurt  the  most  by  illegal  immigration 
are  those  that  afford  to  be  hurt  the 
least. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Americans. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Right. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Let  me  ask 
one  more  question  of  the  gentleman: 

As  I  understand  it,  in  California  you 
have  some  hospitals  where  Americans 
have  to  wait  to  be  taken  care  of  be- 
cause of  the  overcrowdedness  created 
by  these  illegal  aliens  that  are  there. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Well.  Los  Angeles. 
L.A.  County  hospitals,  are  certainly  a 
classic  example  of  that,  and  I  would 
welcome  any  and  all  of  our  colleagues 
that  have  any  interest  to  take  a  visit 
there  with  me,  look  at  it  firsthand  and 
see  who  is  hurting,  see  who  is  hurting. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  G.ALLEGLY]  very  much  for  all 
his  work.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his  bills, 
and  I  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  to  try  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman.  You  are  to  be 
congratulated.  If  everybody  in  this 
body  would  take  the  time  to  research 
this  like  Elton  Gallegly  of  Califor- 
nia, we  would  get  this  problem  solved. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, Dannv,  I  appreciate  your  doing 
this  special  order  tonight.  I  think  you 
know  we  have  worked  together  for 
many  years.  This  is  my  fourth  term, 
and  in  the  four  terms  I  have  served 
here,  this  is  the  first  special  order  I 
have  done.  I  don't  come  here  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  In  fact,  this  is  the  first  spe- 
cial order  I've  done.  I  feel  very  firmly, 
strongly,  that  this  is  a  very  important 
issue  affecting  all  Americans,  not  just 
those  that  live  in  the  border  States  be- 
cause all  American  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing the  bill  even  though  you  may  not 
have  the  presence  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  hope  our 
colleagues  will  take  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  to  heart,  and  I  really 
appreciate  his  hard  work. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEON  SHULL 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Gutierrez).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
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the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mrs.  MINK)  is  recognized  for  60 
Tinutes. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
tWe  this  evening  in  a  special  order  in 
oi\er  to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  very 
dea!"^iend  and  colleague  with  whom  I 
have  Narked  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
this  individual  is  a  person  of  quite  rare 
abilities,  and  his  talents  and  experi- 
ences are  very  extensive,  and  we  here 
tonight  would  like  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  him.  not  only  because  he  is  cele- 
brating his  80th  birthday  soon,  but  be- 
cause it  often  does  not  get  recognized 
when  an  individual  has  contributed  so 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1965  during  my  first  tenure  here,  and 
this  remarkable  individual  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  at  that  time.  So.  I  have  known 
him  for  a  long  time,  and  he  has  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  toward  the 
debate  that  engages  this  House,  and  I 
think  it  is  quite  appropriate,  therefore, 
since  he  spent  most  of  his  time  here  in 
Washington  engaging  the  Congress,  and 
raising  our  level  of  perception  and 
serving  bls  the  conscience  of  America, 
that  we  take  time  tonight  to  recognize, 
his  service  and  to  wish  him  a  very 
hearty  happy  birthday  on  his  80th  year. 

I  would  like  to  at  this  time  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edw.\rds].  who  has 
some  words  to  say  about  Leon  particu- 
larly because  he  served  as  national 
president  of  ADA  when  Leon  was  here. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  MINK]  for  arranging 
for  this  special  order  tonight.  It  is  real- 
ly a  wonderful  event  because  Leon 
ShuU  and  his  wife  are  great  people  and 
were  great  people  when  I  was  so  inti- 
mate with  them  many  years  ago.  I  was 
the  national  president  of  ADA  from 
1965  to  1967.  and  I  was  lucky  because 
Leon  had  come  aboard  as  director  in 
1965,  although  he  had  become  the  direc- 
tor in  1964.  and  these  were  very  excit- 
ing days  because  they  were  the  first 
part  of  the  Great  Society  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  we  made  great  progress 
in  those  exciting  years. 

For  example.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pov- 
erty rate  in  the  United  States  in  3 
years  went  from  19  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation to  12  percent.  We  enacted  pro- 
grams like  Medicare.  Medicaid,  aid  to 
elementary  and  lower  education,  food 
stamps  and.  of  course,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  where  Leon  and  I 
had  the  partnership  of  that  great,  great 
civil  rights  lawyer  and  dear  friend  who 
is  not  with  us  anymore.  Joe  Rauh.  It 
was  a  terribly  exciting  and  creative  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  unfortunately  it  sort 
of  ran  out  of  gas  when  the  Vietnam  war 
sort  of  took  the  country  by  storm.  It 
was  an  interesting  era  in  other  ways 
because  Joe  Rauh  and  Leon  Shull  were 
not  the  least  bit  shy  about  getting  into 
some  real  exciting  and  controversial  is- 
sues. 


Mr  Speaker,  in  those  days  we  were 
being  bullied  nationwide  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  It 
would  go  up  and  down  the  country 
holding  kangaroo  courts  that  ruined 
the  lives  of  a  lot  of  people  in  Hollywood 
and  elsewhere,  and  so  Leon  kind  of 
pushed  ADA.  and  me  and  others  into 
trying  to  get  rid  of  HUAC.  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
and  I  remember  that  the  first  big  effort 
we  made  was  in  1965.  and  we  got  24 
votes. 
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The  year  before  that  I  think  we  had 
six  votes.  It  did  not  bother  them  a  bit. 
those  of  us  who  voted  against  their 
HUACs  appropriation,  who  had  to  go 
home  and  face  another  election.  But  we 
found  out  that  we  could  survive,  and 
survived  to  this  day. 

To  the  former  chairman.  Father  Bob 
Drinan,  a  great  Jesuit  priest  and  na- 
tional chairman  of  ADA.  he  and  I  were 
the  ones  in  1973  who  put  the  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  HUAC  by  making  a  motion  to 
send  its  jurisdiction  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  where  it  has  rested 
ever  since.  I  am  sure  very  uneasily,  in 
my  subcommittee. 

As  I  said,  the  Vietnam  war  as  it  esca- 
lated caist  a  shadow  on  the  Great  Soci- 
ety programs  that  meant  so  much  to 
our  country  We  had  a  new  era  of  red 
baiting  and  fear  of  communism.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  went  on  the  air  and  said 
that  any  protester,  college  protester, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stay  in  college 
and  was  a  dupe  of  the  Communists. 

We  had  the  old  ploy  of  people  want- 
ing to  make  it  a  felony  to  burn  their 
draft  card,  so  it  became  quite  a  thing, 
of  course,  for  American  young  people 
to  bum  their  draft  cards. 

They  wanted  to  pass  a  bill  to  kick 
protesters  out  of  college.  Of  course, 
that  failed.  Then  there  was  a  strong 
movement  to  make  it  a  felony  to  burn 
the  American  flag,  which,  of  course, 
failed  because  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
first  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

But  the  war  kept  getting  bigger  and 
bigger.  In  1965  it  went  from  20.000  to 
40.000.  Then  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  at  that  time, 
a  gentleman  from  a  very  deep  Southern 
State,  called  for  bombing  China.  That 
created  quite  a  sensation,  because  he 
said  China  and  Vietnam  were  both 
Communist;  therefore,  they  were 
friends;  therefore,  they  should  be 
bombed.  That  was  the  kind  of  mania 
we  had  in  those  days.  ADA  was  fighting 
very  hard  against  that  sort  of  thing. 

Finally,  in  1967  the  troops  in  Viet- 
nam got  up  to  625,000  and  Gene  McCar- 
thy came  along  and  rode  his  horse  into 
the  arena  to  run  for  President.  ADA 
backed  him  100  percent.  Leon  Shull 
steered  us  in  the  right  direction,  and 
ADA  endorsed  Gene  McCarthy,  and  we 
had  a  great  time. 

These  were  turbulent  times.  ADA  was 
right  In  the  midst  of  all  of  them,  and 


Leon  Shull  was  our  executive  director 
and  one  of  our  leaders.  Joe  Rauh  and 
Leon  were  really  a  pair,  and  I  feel  very 
lucky  to  have  known  them  both.  I  feel 
lucky  to  have  known  to  this  day  as  a 
dear  friend  Leon  Shull.  So  I  just  think 
it  is  very  suitable  that  we  are  here  to- 
night to  honor  him  on  his  80th  birth- 
day. I  cannot  believe  he  is  80.  He  will 
always  seem  35  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  back  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]. 
and  thank  her  very  much  for  allowing 
me  this  time. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  reminding  us  about 
those  turbulent  years.  I  recall  coming 
to  the  House  in  1965  and  you  put  us  to 
the  task  very  early.  I  believe  it  was  my 
first  day  coming  to  the  floor  here,  hav- 
ing to  vote  on  a  resolution  on  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. So  I  fully  recall  those  days. 
Certainly  without  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion and  wisdom  and  philosophy  and 
expression  of  principle  that  we  got 
from  Leon  Shull,  many  of  us  would 
have  floundered  in  those  very,  very  dif- 
ficult days.  So  I  credit  my  survival  in 
this  institution,  and  really  my  return, 
to  the  lessons  I  learned  from  this  great 
individual.  So  I  am  very  proud  to  call 
on  a  very  dear  friend  and  someone  who 
should  be  remembered  by  all  the  gen- 
erations that  he  has  affected. 

It  is  my  pleasure  now  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  deputy  majority  whip, 
the  Honorable  John  Lewis,  who  has 
served  this  body  with  great  distinction. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  he  has  helped 
us,  not  merely  here  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  complicated  business  of  legislating, 
is  by  serving  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action.  So  I  am 
really  honored  to  have  the  gentleman 
here  joining  us  tonight. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American.  Leon  Shull.  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  honor  this  man— a  man  to 
whom  I  and  countless  numbers  of  oth- 
ers are  greatly  indebted.  For  more  than 
50  years.  Leon  Shull  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  for  civil  and 
human  rights  in  America.  Leon  Shull 
personifies  the  very  best  in  the  Amer- 
ican tradition.  He  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  fighting  for  social  justice  and  equal 
rights. 

Shulls  efforts  as  an  activist  has 
helped  to  empower  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people.  The  accomplishments 
of  Leon  Shull  are  many.  His  leadership 
is  unequaled.  His  devotion  to  human 
and  civil  rights  is  complete. 

I  have  known  of  this  man  for  more 
than  30  years.  He  is  a  good  and  decent 
man.  He  is  a  leader  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  He  is  a  crusader  for  social 
justice. 

For  20  years,  he  was  the  national  di- 
rector of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  As  national  director  of  ADA. 
Shull  presided  over  the  organization's 
greatest  periods  of  growth  and  influ- 
ence.   Under   Shulls    leadership,    ADA 
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spearheaded  numerous  initiatives,  in- 
cluding full  employment  legislation, 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war.  cam- 
paign finance  reform,  and  numerous 
other  issues 

In  the  194bs  and  1950's.  Shull  led  ef- 
forts in  Philadelphia  and  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  to  ensure  fair  treatment 
of  minority  and  women  workers.  He 
fought  and  helped  defeat  political  cor- 
ruption in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
during  those  years. 

Leon  Shull  was  able  to  organize  the 
unorganized.  He  gave  many  hope  in  a 
time  of  hopelessness.  His  work  and  his 
cause  enhanced  the  dignity  of  human- 
ity everywhere. 

Leon  Shull  is  persistent  and  consist- 
ent. He  has  had  a  vision  of  a  new  Amer- 
ica, a  better  America.  He  had  had  a 
dream  of  what  America  could  become. 
He  has  kept  his  eyes  on  the  prize. 

Men  and  women  such  as  Leon  Shull. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  A.  Phillip 
Randolph.  Hubert  Humphrey.  Thurgood 
Marshall,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  Robert 
Kennedy,  and  Walter  Reuther  have  in- 
spired me  and  thousands  of  others  with 
their  leadership  and  dedication.  These 
men  and  women  brought  us  through 
one  of  the  most  difficult  times  in  mod- 
ern American  history,  the  civil  rights 
movement  of  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

I  came  of  age  during  the  civil  rights 
movement.  It  was  a  period  in  which  I 
found  my  own  courage  to  try  and  make 
a  difference  in  this  society.  I  was  in- 
spired by  individuals  such  as  Shull.  I 
drew  strength  from  his  examples  of 
leadership,  commitment,  and  dedica- 
tion. 

Tonight,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  salute  and 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  American— Leon 
Shull. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  you  very  much, 
our  leader,  for  those  inspiring  words.  I 
know  that  Leon  deserves  every  bit  of 
your  comments,  and  I  know  that  he 
will  appreciate  it  very,  very  much.  I 
am  grateful  that  you  were  here  tonight 
to  share  those  words. 

D  1900 

I  think  the  fact  that  you  are  the  head 
of  the  organization  and  are  leading  the 
troops  at  this  critical  time  is  also  a 
tribute  to  the  kind  of  path  and  chan- 
nels that  Leon  Shull  created  for  us.  To 
make  it  possible  for  such  leading  Mem- 
bers in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  serve  in  the  capacity  as  presi- 
dent of  ADA  is  largely  a  tribute  to 
Leon  Shull.  There  are  many  others  who 
served  as  national  president  in  addition 
to  our  colleague  here,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lewis].  The  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Don  Edwards, 
as  I  said  earlier;  Don  Fraser,  who  was 
before  my  time,  currently,  I  believe, 
still  mayor  of  the  Twin  Cities  in  Min- 
neapolis. We  have  our  deceased  mem- 
ber, our  late  colleague  Ted  Weiss,  who 
also  served  as  president  of  ADA,  and 
many,  many  others. 

I  was  just  speaking  to  my  colleague 
here   from   Massachusetts,   and   he   re- 


minded me  of  the  service  of  Father 
Drinan  in  this  body,  who  preceded  him 
here,  and  Father  Drinan  also  served  as 
president  of  ADA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Barney  Frank.  To 
have  him  participate  in  this  special 
order  is  a  point  of  high  privilege. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  for  organizing  this  and 
giving  us  the  chance  to  do  this.  I  want 
to  use  a  phrase  that  we  often  use  in  a 
negative  context  in  what  seems  to  me 
an  appropriate,  positive  context.  For 
many  of  us  this  is  payback  time.  It  is 
payback  time  to  a  man.  Leon  Shull, 
who  has  been  as  selfless  and  as  dedi- 
cated and  as  committed  to  a  logical 
and  consistent  conception  of  the  public 
good  as  anyone  I  know. 

The  great  role  that  Leon  Shull  has 
played  during  the  time  that  I  have 
been  here  and  before,  throughout  a 
very  active  and  productive  life,  but  he 
continues  to  be,  at  the  age  of  80,  a  dedi- 
cated activist,  the  important  contribu- 
tion he  makes  is  to  show  people  how  to 
be  a  very  levelheaded  fanatic. 

We,  too  often  in  our  society,  oppose 
two  different  versions  of  political  ac- 
tivity, one  a  kind  of  cool,  almost  ma- 
nipulative approach,  misnamed  prag- 
matic, in  which  you  are  known  for 
your  skills  at  accomplishing  things, 
your  ability  to  read  a  situation  and 
propose  strategies  and  tactics  that  will 
carry  out  a  goal.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
talk  about  people  who  burn  with  a  zeal 
to  change  things,  to  accomplish  things. 
And  they  are  the  ones  we  call  idealis- 
tic. And  strangely,  we  often  juxtapose 
idealism  and  pragmatism  as  if  they 
were  somehow  logically  contradictory. 

In  fact,  they  are,  sadly,  often  in  fact 
contradictory.  People  who  care  very 
deeply,  very  passionately  about  a  set  of 
issues  often  do  not  take  the  time  and 
the  trouble  and  show  the  discipline  to 
think  about  how  best  to  get  those  is- 
sues accomplished. 

Leon  Shull,  in  his  career,  dem- 
onstrates that  this  is  a  false  juxtaposi- 
tion, and  he  makes  it  clear,  in  fact, 
that  those  who  are  the  most  prag- 
matic, those  who  have  the  levelest 
head,  those  who  are  willing  to  do  the 
hard  work  of  studying  political  situa- 
tions, understanding  the  forces  at  work 
and  devising  strategies  to  try  and 
change  those  forces  are,  in  fact,  the  su- 
preme idealists.  They  are  the  ones  who 
carry  the  ideals  into  action. 

Leon  Shulls  career  simply  belies  the 
argument  that  being  knowledgeable 
about  and  skillful  at  political  realities 
somehow  makes  you  less  than  pure  in 
your  idealism.  He  has  been  both.  He 
has  had  a  career.  Given  Leon  Shull's 
talents,  his  ability,  he  could  have  made 
a  lot  more  money  than  he  ever  made, 
by  orders  of  magnitude,  probably,  more 
than  he  has  made.  But  because  he  had 
a  commitment  to  a  world  in  which  so- 
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cial  justice  and  fairness  and  compais- 
sion  reigned  true,  because  he  was  re- 
volted by  racial  discrimination  and  sex 
discrimination,  discrimination  based 
on  sexual  orientation,  discrimination 
against  people  on  any  irrelevant 
grounds,  because  he  did  not  think  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  bom  poor  and  stay 
poor  and  not  be  given  opportunities, 
because  he  cared  about  peace  in  the 
world,  for  all  of  those  reasons  he  es- 
chewed careers  that  could  have  been 
for  him  much  more  profitable  and,  in- 
stead, has  been  a  dedicated  and  skillful 
and  determined  activist. 

And  he  has  done  it  with  skill  and 
with  success.  And  precisely  because  of 
his  willingness  to  become  as  skillful  a 
political  strategist  as  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with.  he.  therefore, 
can  claim  more  achievements  on  behalf 
of  poor  people,  people  discriminated 
against,  peace  in  the  world,  than  many, 
many,  many  others. 

Personally  for  me,  he  was,  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress,  one  of  the  peo- 
ple who  helped  me  understand  what  the 
reality  was  and  how  best  to  take  the  is- 
sues that  I  cared  about,  because  I 
shared  the  values  that  he  has  so  well 
exemplified,  and  how  to  translate  them 
through  an  effective  assault  on  the  re- 
ality that  we  felt  needed  changing. 

If  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  of 
us  who  have  served  here  in  the  House 
have  joined  Leon  Shull  in  ADA.  be- 
cause we  found  in  him  a  perfect  ally  in 
our  fights. 

I  said  before  that  at  the  age  of  80,  he 
continues  to  be  an  activist.  Last  week 
I  had  a  meeting.  It  was  a  meeting  in 
which  we  were  trying  to  embody  the 
principle  of  majority  rule.  The  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule,  we  believe,  is 
present  everywhere  in  American  Gov- 
ernment. But  in  fact,  it  is  not.  There  is 
one  place  in  American  Government 
where  majority  rule  is  not  followed. 
But  I  cannot  mention  it,  because  of  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

However,  we  had  a  meeting  to  talk 
about  implementing  majority  rule  in 
that  unmentionable  place.  And  Leon 
Shull  was  one  of  the  first  we  asked  to 
come  and  join  us,  as  we  strategized 
about  how  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  the  absence  of  democracy 
somewhere  in  this  city  where  people 
think  it  ought  to  be  there. 

Leon  Shull  understands  how  that  ab- 
sence of  democracy  somewhere  in  this 
city  retards  our  ability  to  carry  out 
the  basic  progressive  principles.  And  as 
Leon  Shull  has  helped  others  destroy 
stereotypes  from  which  they  have  suf- 
fered, stereotypes  about  people  based 
on  their  race  or  their  sex  or  their  phys- 
ical conditions,  now  at  the  age  of  80  he 
is  helping  to  destroy  another  very  dis- 
abling sterotype.  one  that  says  that  as 
you  reach  a  certain  age  you  are  no 
longer  able  to  be  useful. 

He  continues  to  be  a  vibrant  contrib- 
utor to  the  coalition  of  people  who  are 
determined  to  bring  social  justice  to 
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America  and  who  understand  that 
bringing  social  justice  to  America  in 
no  way  contradicts  our  goal  of  increas- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  but,  in  fact,  complements  it. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Leon  ShuU,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
our  colleague  from  Hawaii  for  giving  us 
a  chance  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  our 
colleague  for  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
while  we  pay  tribute  to  Leon  tonight, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birthday, 
this  individual  is  still  very  vigorous 
and  very  much  involved  in  many  of  the 
issues  that  we  confront  every  day  o»^  to  come, 
the  Hill.  And  as  we  discuss  important 
subjects  like  filibuster  and  how  to  or- 
ganize the  Congress  and  how  to 
prioritize  our  issues  and  what  strate- 
gies to  engage  in.  we  always  find  that 
Leon  Shull  has  been  called  upon  to  give 
us  advice. 

I  am  very  pleased  now  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  AbercrombieJ.  who  is  here.  He  and 
I  came  together  in  my  second  round  to 
Congress.  I  appreciate  very  much  his 
taking  time  to  join  us  in  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Abercrombie]. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  month  will  see  the  80th  birthday 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans of  our  time.  Leon  Shull,  who 
served  for  two  decades  as  national  di- 
rector of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  has  earned  a  place  among  the 
great  men  and  women  who  have  shajjed 
this  Nation. 

Leon  Shull  sought— and  still  seeks— 
nothing  less  than  honoring  the  promise 
of  the  American  dream.  A  steadfast  lib- 
eral when  liberalism  was  in  fashion  and 
out  of  fashion,  he  has  never  wavered  in 
his  principles.  One  of  the  undying 
themes  of  American  history  is  the 
struggle  to  extend  the  rights  of  full 
citizenship  envisioned  by  the  authors 
of  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution. 

Leon  Shull  has  been  at  the  forefront 
of  that  fight  for  close  to  half  a  century. 
He  was  an  early— some  would  say  "pre- 
mature"—advocate  for  racial  equality 
and  human  rights.  He  understood  that 
change  requires  engagement  in  public 
life.  That  understanding  led  Leon  Shull 
to  become  deeply  involved  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  for  every  level  of 
public  office:  municipal,  State  and  Fed- 
eral. In  1952  he  was  director  of  volun- 
teers for  Adlai  Stevenson.  In  1960  he 
was  director  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  cam- 
paign in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

But,  more  than  his  work  for  any  par- 
ticular candidate,  we  honor  Leon  Shull 
for  his  work  as  national  director  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  from 
1964  to  1984.  These  decades  encom- 
passed some  of  the  momentous  years  of 
American  history.  They  saw  the  emer- 
gence of  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
the  first  concerted   Federal   programs 


designed  to  fight  poverty.  They  also 
saw  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam.  Through 
all  of  these  developments,  Leon  Shull 
continued  to  articulate  the  commit- 
ment of  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  remained  steadfast  in  their  com- 
mitment to  equality  and  justice. 

Today,  Leon  Shull  is  retired.  But  one 
uses  that  word  advisedly  when  speak- 
ing of  this  remarkable  man.  He  contin- 
ues to  speak  out,  to  organize,  to  advise, 
to  help  guide  the  course  of  American 
liberalism.  Happy  birthday,  Leon,  and 
may  we  have  the  benefit  of  your  coun- 
sel and  encouragement  for  many  years 


a  1910 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii, 
very  much.  I  appreciate  those  words 
very,  very  much. 

To  wind  up  our  tribute  tonight  to 
Leon,  I  would  like  to  call  on  a  col- 
league who  has  more  than  his  own  indi- 
vidual experiences  to  relate  to  us,  but 
he  advised  me  that  his  father  was  very 
much  involved  in  ADA  and  has  very, 
very  intimate  stories  to  tell  about 
Leon  Shull.  It  is  my  privilege  now  to 
yield  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Bob 
Filner. 

Mr.  FILNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii.  We  are 
so  appreciative  of  her  efforts  to  allow 
us  to  pay  tribute  to  Leon  Shull  on  his 
80th  birthday 

Most  of  us  have  been  influenced  by 
Leon,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  his  20 
years  as  national  director  of  ADA,  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
which  he  presided  over  for  those  years, 
which  saw  unprecedented  growth  and 
unmatched  influence  for  the  Nation's 
oldest  and  largest  political  action  and 
lobbying  organization  devoted  to  pro- 
gressive ideals.  He  was  a  pivotal  figure, 
as  the  Members  have  heard  from  our 
previous  speakers,  in  all  the  major  is- 
sues of  the  last  30  years. 

Just  reading  off  those  events  and 
causes  that  he  so  influenced  can  tire 
one  out:  nuclear  arms  control,  the 
fights  against  Carswell  and  Hainsworth 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  creation  of 
ADA  PAC's  to  support  the  campaigns 
of  Progressives  running  for  Congress, 
campaign  finance  reform,  the  reform  of 
political  parties,  civil  rights,  human 
rights,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Im- 
peach Nixon  campaign,  post-Watergate 
reform  efforts,  youth  empowerment, 
realigning  the  Federal  budget  prior- 
ities, tax  reform,  full  employment,  op- 
position to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  pas- 
sage of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full 
Employment  Act,  on  and  on.  These  are 
the  issues  on  which  Leon  gave  guid- 
ance, support,  and  victory,  many 
times. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink)  mentioned,  my  father  was 
involved  over  a  long  period  of  time 
with  the  ADA  National  Board.  I  knew 
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long  before  I  met  Leon  that  he  was  and 
is  the  font  of  all  knowledge  when  it 
comes  to  progressive  issues,  past, 
present,  and  future. 

I  first  met  him  when  I  cam  to  Wash- 
ington nearly  20  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  and  Congressman  Don 
Eraser,  both  long-time  members  and 
leaders  of  ADA.  Leon  educated  me,  as 
he  had  so  many  others,  in  the  art  of  a 
practical  politics,  but  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  said, 
a  practical  politics  defined  by  a  true 
commitment  to  progressive  ideals. 

He  schooled  me  and  others  in  this  vi- 
sion in  meetings  and  conferences,  and 
in  enormously  stimulating  dinner  par- 
ties hosted  by  he  and  his  partner  in 
life,  Anne  Shull.  I  went  back  to  San 
Diego,  and  as  elected  members  of  the 
San  Diego  Board  of  Education  and  the 
city  council,  I  could  always  call  on 
Leon  to  help  put  a  national  perspective 
on  the  issues  we  were  dealing  with  lo- 
cally, whether  they  were  education  re- 
form, defense  spending,  economic  con- 
version, you  name  it. 

When  I  returned  to  Congress  as  a 
freshman  Member,  he  was  still  there, 
as  he  is  for  all  those  who  might  call,  to 
help  prepare  us  for  the  battles  in  this 
arena,  to  show  us  a  road  map  of  Capitol 
Hill  and  the  pitfalls  and  opportunities 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  may  face. 

Like  everyone.  I  sometimes  disagree 
with  Leon,  but  I  know  I  can  always  get 
an  honest  and  incisive  assessment  of 
the  issue  involved.  Leon  and  Anne,  we 
love  you,  we  thank  you  for  your  years 
of  activism,  your  years  of  mentorship, 
your  years  of  commitment  to  a  world 
of  peace  and  economic  and  social  jus- 
tice. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii [Mrs.  Mink]  for  allowing  all  of  us 
to  share  our  debt  and  our  country's 
debt  to  Leon  Shull. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  There 
were  many  other  Members  who  would 
have  wished  to  be  able  to  join  us  to- 
night. One  of  them  is  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ran- 
gel],  who  was  here  earlier  but  had  to 
leave.  He  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  sum  up  our  feelings 
about  Leon.  I  think  it  would  be  accu- 
rate to  say  that  this  individual  was  a 
remarkable  person  who  was  able  to 
combine  not  only  a  wit  and  sense  of 
humor  but  an  enormous,  incredible 
ability  of  trying  to  synthesize  some 
very  complicated  issues  and  being  able 
to,  in  a  few  words,  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  whom  the  words 
were  being  directed;  namely.  Members 
of  Congress,  people  who  were  in  the 
policy  arena. 

D  1920 

And  he  had  this  marvelous  talent  of 
being  able  to  provoke  your  intellect 
and  your  conscience   to  do   the   right 
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thing.  And  I  think  that  his  contribu- 
tions have  to  be  acclaimed,  and  his 
skill  and  his  ability  as  a  person  who 
could  come  to  the  Hill,  describe  the 
content  of  legislation  and  the  enor- 
mous need  for  this  legislation  in  order 
to  help  the  people  of  this  country. 

No  matter  what  the  issue,  whether  it 
was  the  environment,  or  consumers,  or 
people  who  were  ill,  or  in  need  of  hous- 
ing, or  food,  or  the  hungry,  or  whether 
it  was  a  civil  rights  issue,  or  war  and 
peace,  or  whatever  the  matter  at  hand, 
a  defense  appropriation  for  moneys  he 
felt  were  being  wasted  on  unneeded 
projects  where  the  funds  could  be  used 
in  other  areas,  he  was  a  champion  of 
the  social  and  economic  needs  of  this 
country.  And  he  spent  his  lifetime  ar- 
guing and  debating  and  formulating 
these  issues  so  that  we,  in  arenas  like 
this  in  the  Congress,  could  better  focus 
our  energies  and  accomplish  these 
things  in  the  name  of  what  is  good  for 
our  country. 

Not  very  often  do  you  find  a  national 
organization  that  almost  is  parallel  to 
our  political  parties  like  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  or  the  Republican  Party. 
The  ADA  had  its  own  platform.  It  had 
people  coming  to  the  Hill  to  lobby  on 
legislation.  It  had  its  own  convention 
in  which  it  endorsed  nominees  that  ran 
for  office  both  at  the  national  level  and 
sometimes  at  the  local  level  for  gov- 
ernor. It  set  about  mobilizing  a  grass- 
roots organization  because  that  is 
where  the  strength  of  ADA  lay,  and  as 
national  director  for  20  years,  Leon 
Shull  presided  over  all  of  these  very, 
very  extensive  and  important  activi- 
ties. He  was  out  there  mobilizing  the 
grassroots  at  the  country  level  and  the 
State  level,  moving  across  the  country, 
talking  about  issues  of  importance  and 
why  people  ought  to  care. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  were 
not  other  important  organizations, 
ones  committed  to  the  environment, 
some  to  social  issues,  civil  rights,  the 
housing  alliance  or  women's  groups, 
the  labor  unions,  each  one  targeting  a 
narrow  portion  of  our  national  agenda 
and  working  vigorously  in  that  area. 
But  for  Leon  Shull,  he  took  the  whole 
panorama  of  issues  that  faced  our 
country,  and  like  the  political  parties, 
like  the  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
licans, fashioned  a  platform  and  a  form 
of  action  to  try  to  accomplish  these 
things  in  a  global  and  total  sense.  And 
he  was  a  master.  He  devoted  his  total 
energies  and  expertise  in  organizing 
and  in  confronting  people  who  were 
going  to  make  decisions  to  make  the 
right  decisions. 

He  served  at  a  critical  time.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  here  in  the  Congress  during 
the  Vietnam  war  and  during  the  mat- 
ters in  which  we  debated  the  poverty 
program,  and  the  housing  agenda,  and 
the  concepts  of  nondiscrimination  in 
jobs,  and  the  need  for  full  employment, 
and  all  of  these  things  that  were  de- 
bated at  that  time.  It  is  not  to  say  that 


they  are  not  central  issues  today,  but 
the  character  of  the  debate  has 
changed  somewhat,  largely  due  to  the 
pioneer  work  of  Leon  Shull  and  those 
who  followed  in  his  footsteps  who 
placed  the  proper  agenda  and  emphasis 
of  this  country,  and  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple who  believe  in  what  can  be  done 
about  these  issues.  And  Leon  was  a 
master  at  doing  that. 

So  I  am  very  proud  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  not  only  in  the 
Congress  with  him,  giving  us  direction 
and  leadership,  but  also  after  I  left  the 
Congress  to  serve  as  national  president 
of  ADA  for  three  terms  while  he  was 
the  national  director. 

Since  he  retired  in  1984  he  has  gone 
on  to  assume  numerous  other  respon- 
sibilities. He  has  not  been  in  retire- 
ment. He  simply  left  the  presidency  of 
ADA.  He  went  on  to  serve  as  executive 
director  of  Citizens  for  a  Just  Mini- 
mum Wage.  Minimum  wage  is  very 
much  an  issue  that  this  Congress  has 
to  deal  with  if  we  are  really  going  to 
move  our  country  forward  and  provide 
people  with  quality  employment.  I 
mean  how  can  we  talk  about  people 
working  a  full  40-hour  week  and  still 
being  in  poverty  based  on  our  national 
standard?  So  there  he  is  working 
mightily  as  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee. 

He  also  went  on  to  serve  as  executive 
director  of  Citizens  for  Workplace  fair- 
ness. This  has  to  do  with  the  striker  re- 
placement bill.  So  he  is  very  much  in 
the  forefront  as  an  activist  and  a  strat- 
egist in  order  to  get  that  legislation 
through  the  Congress. 

He  served  as  legislative  director  of 
the  Full  Employment  Action  Council, 
because  again,  as  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career,  he  is  back  to  concentrate  on 
the  importance  of  full  employment  in 
America.  Whether  we  talk  about 
NAFTA  or  any  of  the  other  issues  that 
provoke  this  Congress,  and  which  re- 
quire our  action,  fundamentally  it  all 
comes  down  to  jobs.  Whether  we  are  de- 
bating an  item  in  a  defense  budget  or 
social  program,  we  are  talking  about 
what  impacts  it  will  have  on  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  this  coun- 
try. 

He  has  returned  to  the  ADA,  and  that 
is  probably  the  most  remarkable  thing. 
He  is  our  No.  1  volunteer.  He  is  serving 
in  our  legislative  department.  He  is 
giving  guidance  again  to  people  who 
come  and  flock  around  him  for  inspira- 
tion. He  has  been  a  model  individual  in 
my  life,  and  he  has  certainly  affected 
the  lives  of  many  people  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  pay  tribute  to  Leon  for  his  re- 
markable career.  But  alongside  him, 
inseparably  and  almost  joined  together 
in  this  crusade  to  make  America  better 
has  been  his  wife,  Anne,  who  has 
worked  side  by  side  along  with  Leon  on 
all  of  his  adventures  and  all  of  his 
projects.  And  so  we  cannot  really  pay 
tribute  to  Leon  without  also  recogniz- 
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ing  his  wife,  Anne.  His  two  daughters, 
Jane  and  Susan,  and  son-in-law,  Ed, 
and  his  granddaughter,  Ruth,  I  know 
will  be  coming  together  shortly  in  the 
Capital  City  to  join  with  Anne  and 
Leon  in  celebrating  his  80th  birthday. 
And  so  along  with  my  colleagues  who 
were  here  tonight,  and  those  who  were 
not,  I  want  to  extend  to  Leon  the 
happiest  of  80th,  and  many  many  more 
to  come.  And  we  will  continue  to  look 
to  you,  Leon,  for  your  leadership,  and 
for  your  challenge  for  a  better  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  our  good  friend,  the  gentlewoman  Irom 
Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink],  for  requesting  this  time  to 
pay  tnbute  to  Leon  Shull,  on  this  the  occasion 
of  his  80th  birthday. 

Known  to  many  as  Mr.  Liberal.  Leon  Shull 
has  been  a  driving  force  in  American  politics 
for  over  50  years.  Without  his  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  fairness  and  equality,  some  of 
the  most  important  civil  nghts  and  employment 
laws  in  this  Nation  would  never  have  been  en- 
acted. 

The  amazing  thing  atxjut  Leon's  many 
achievements  is  that  they  came  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  grassroots  political  action  that  seemed 
to  have  little  or  no  chance  of  winning  from  the 
outset. 

From  his  work  in  reforming  Pennsylvania 
politics  in  the  1940's,  to  his  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war,  to  his  passionate  commitment  to 
progressive  political  action.  Leon's  activism 
springs,  not  from  any  quest  for  power  or  influ- 
ence, but  from  his  unshakable  dedication  to 
equality  and  justice. 

It  IS  this  very  integnty  that  has  kept  Leon  as 
active  in  the  political  process  at  age  80,  as 
when  he  first  started  in  politics.  While  most  of 
us  would  have  long  since  stopped  to  smell  the 
roses,  Leon  continues  on  as  a  full-time  volun- 
teer at  ADA  where  he  serves  as  the  legislative 
and  grass-roots  coordinator  for  ADA'S  efforts 
to  enact  a  single-payer  health  plan,  bring 
about  full  employment,  and  realign  our  na- 
tional budget  priorities. 

On  top  of  all  this,  Leon  continues  to  reach 
out  to  younger  ADA  staff  and  volunteers, 
teaching  them  about  the  power  of  grassroots 
political  action  and  instilling  in  them  a  drive  to 
continue  the  tradition  of  activism  he  started  at 
ADA. 

Leon's  principled  dedication  and  commit- 
ment are  respected  across  the  political  spec- 
trum, even  among  those  who  disagree  with  his 
positions  on  the  issues.  His  activism  rep- 
resents the  embodiment  of  the  basic  ideals  of 
American  Government:  that  a  free  people  are 
capable  of  governing  themselves  and  that,  de- 
spite the  cynicism  of  our  times,  one  person 
can  make  a  difference. 

I'm  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  m  wishing 
him  a  well-deserved  Happy  Birthday. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE-TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  out  this   time   this  evening   to 
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talk  about  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement.  We  know  that  it  is  a 
package  that  is  being  strongly  sup- 
ported by  President  Clinton.  It  is  being 
supported  by  all  of  the  living  former 
Presidents.  This  morning  a  letter  was 
circulated  from  all  10  living  former 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  supporting 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment for  a  very  simple  and  basic  rea- 
sons. They  have  all  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  happened 
over  the  past  several  weeks  and 
months  is  that  the  people  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  implementing  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  is 
somehow  a  sellout  of  U.S.  interests. 
Mr.  Speaker,  actually  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  In  fact,  the  op- 
posite is  the  case  when  one  looks  at 
NAFTA. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  as  we  look  at 
the  challenge  of  the  future.  NAFTA  is 
in  our  best  interest.  In  fact,  as  we  lis- 
ten to  people  who  regularly  stand  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  we  listen 
to  people  out  there  in  the  country  de- 
bating on  television  and  radio  pr«- 
grams  the  North  American  Free-Trad* 
Agreement,  we  regularly  hear  horror 
stories  about  Mexico,  about  the  flow  of 
United  States  jobs  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico. 

D  1930 

We  hear  about  problems  that  exist  on 
the  border,  we  hear  about  the  problem 
of  illegal  immigration  which  certainly 
affects  my  State  of  California.  Our  tax- 
payers in  my  State  have  to  shoulder  a 
$3  billion  annual  cost  for  illegal  immi- 
gration. We  hear  about  the  wage  situa- 
tion that  exists  in  Mexico,  we  hear 
about  human  rights  violations  in  Mex- 
ico, we  hear  about  a  lack  of  political 
pluralism  in  Mexico.  We  hear  all  these 
things  and  one  would  conclude  that 
every  one  of  these  problems  is  taking 
place.  Why?  Because  of  NAFTA?  Well. 
Mr.  Speaker.  NAFTA  does  not  exist. 
NAFTA  is  an  agreement  which  will  be 
struck  among  the  three  countries.  Can- 
ada, the  United  States,  and  Mexico, 
and  is  proposed  to  go  into  effect  Janu- 
ary 1.  1994.  and  be  phased  in  over  a  15- 
year  period.  So  as  we  listen  to  the  hor- 
ror stories  of  United  States  jobs  going 
to  Mexico,  as  we  listen  to  the  horror 
stories  of  environmental  problems  on 
the  border,  as  we  listen  to  the  horror 
stories  of  human  rights  violations 
which  have  taken  place  in  Mexico,  as 
we  listen  to  all  these  problems,  illegal 
immigration  and  all.  we  have  to  realize 
that  all  these  things  have  happened  not 
because  of  NAFTA,  because  there  is  no 
NAFTA.  I  happen  to  believe  that  while 
every  single  one  of  these  problems  does 
exist,  the  best  way  for  us  to  counter 
these  is  by  implementing  NAFTA. 

So   basically   the   conclusion    that   I 
have  drawn  is  that  the  North  American 


Free-Trade  Agreement  is  about  the  fu- 
ture and  not  the  past. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  realize  that  we 
have  some  very  serious  economic  prob- 
lems right  here  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  privileged  to  be  able  to  represent 
part  of  Los  Angeles  County  here.  The 
unemployment  rate  in  Los  Angeles 
County  is  between  9  and  10  percent;  the 
unemployment  rate  statewide  in  Cali- 
fornia is  right  around  9  percent.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  is  not  just  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  which  I 
am  privileged  torepresent  here  in  the 
Congress,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  country.  Why?  Because  we  des- 
perately want  to  create  job  opportuni- 
ties here  in  the  United  States  all  over 
the  country.  The  best  way  for  us  to  do 
that  is  to  realize  that  finding  new  mar- 
kets for  U.S. -manufactured  goods  and 
services  is  the  best  way  to  do  that. 

How  do  we  do  that?  By  breaking 
down  tariff  barriers,  and  that  is  what 
NAFTA  is  all  about. 

You  know,  those  who  oppose  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
do  not  offer  a  job-creation  strategy. 
Oh.  yes.  they  say  things  with  which  I 
agree  that  we  should  reduce  the  capital 
gains  tax  rate  here  in  the  United 
States,  to  create  a  business  friendly 
Government  outlook  here;  but  we  have 
this  great  opportunity  3  weeks  from  to- 
morrow when  on  November  17  we  cast 
our  vote  on  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement. 

Frankly,  if  we  pass  this  oppor- 
tunity—and there  are  many  who  have 
predicted  defeat  of  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement— I  think  we 
have  a  great  chance  to  narrowly  win  it. 
I  have  said  many  times  that  if  this 
were  a  secret  ballot  it  would  probably 
win  by  75  votes.  Why?  Because  as  I 
have  talked  to  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, they  say  they  know  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  pass  NAFTA.  But  they  feel 
political  pressure  at  home  and  for 
other  reasons  they  do  not  think  they 
can  vote  for  it.  In  fact  more  than  a  few, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  said  to  me  they  hope 
it  passes  but  they  feel  they  do  not  want 
to  vote  in  support  of  it. 

So  clearly  we  have  to  look  at  the 
consequences  of  a  potential  defeat  of 
NAFTA. 

Let  me  tell  you  basically  what  hap- 
pens: There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  someone  will  export  products  like 
cars,  computers,  medical  equipment, 
telecommunications  to  Mexico.  With 
NAFTA  if  we  put  it  into  place  it  will  be 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  will 
be  the  ones  manufacturing  auto- 
mobiles, telecommunications,  medical 
equipment,  computers,  other  things  to 
send  into  Mexico.  Without  NAFTA  it 
will  just  as  likely  be  Japan  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Community. 

I  have  said  many  times.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  not  one  who  likes  to  engage 


in  bashing  Japan  or  the  European  Com- 
munity, but  I  am  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Japan  and  the  European 
Community  have  benefited  greatly 
since  we  played  a  role  in  rebuilding 
their  economies,  their  societies  in  the 
postwar  world.  And  what  has  happened 
is  they  would  very  much  like  to  have 
the  chance  to  get  into  the  Mexican 
economy. 

There  are  88  million  consumers  in 
Mexico  and  if  we  defeat  NAFTA  they 
will  have  in  Mexico  little  choice  other 
than  to  look  toward  Japan,  the  Pacific 
rim,  and  the  European  Community  for 
opportunities  to  trade.  Why?  Because 
the  United  States  will  have  said  to  the 
neighbor,  their  neighbor  with  which 
they  share  a  2,000-mile  border  to  the 
north,  the  United  States  will  have  said, 
"Forget  it.  We  don't  want  to  do  this." 
Now  I  have  always  said  that  as  my 
friends  talk  about,  "Not  this  NAFTA. 
we  want  to  create  another  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement."  I  believe 
that  is  slightly  disingenuous.  Why?  Be- 
cause while  this  is  a  2.000-page  agree- 
ment and  I  do  not  like  every  aspect  of 
it  and  I  am  supporting  NAFTA  in  spite 
of.  not  because  of  the  side  agreements. 
I  am  convinced  they  do  not  jeopardize 
U.S.  sovereignty  as  some  have  said;  but 
as  we  look  at  this  package,  that  is 
phased  in  over  a  15-year  period— and 
the  reason  it  is  so  long  is  that  the  tar- 
iff structure  is  so  great  today  that  we 
need  to  work  to  bring  it  down— but  as 
we  look  at  those  who  say.  "Not  this 
NAFTA,  we  need  to  negotiate  another 
NAFTA."  I  say:  "Strike  an  agreement 
that  will  have  the  support  of  Ross 
Perot  and  Pat  Buchanan.  Jesse  Jack- 
son. Jerry  Brown.  Lyndon  LaRouche, 
Ralph  Nader.  These  people  who  came 
out  and  opposed  NAFTA  said  there 
should  be  another  NAFTA.  The  AFL- 
CIO.  I  am  hard-pressed  to  believe  that 
an  agreement  could  be  struck  that 
would  have  all  of  the  support  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  Pat  Buchanan  and  at  the 
same  time  Jesse  Jackson. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  while  it 
is  not  perfect,  and  I  realize,  I  am  the 
first  to  admit  there  is  going  to  be  some 
job  displacement— that  is  what  happens 
with  free  markets,  the  free  flow  of 
goods  and  services.  That  is  the  way  it 
works.  I  am  convinced  while  this  one  is 
not  perfect  it  clearly  is  far  superior  to 
the  status  quo  and  it  does  create  an  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  have  a  tremendous,  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  the  Japanese 
and  the  European  Community. 

Let  me  explain  why:'  First  of  all  we 
look  at  the  tariff  structure  that  exists 
today.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  focus  on  these  charts  right 
here  so  that  our  colleagues,  most  of 
whom  are  not  here  but  I  realize  they 
may  be  seeing  this  in  some  other  spot, 
the  tariff  structure  that  exists  today  as 
a  tariff  that  ranges  between  10  and  20 
percent  for  chemicals.  United  States- 
manufactured    chemicals    going    into 
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Mexico.  Where  the  United  States  tariff 
on  chemicals  from  Mexico  is  between 
zero  and  4  percent. 

Under  NAFTA  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  tariff  will  be  com- 
pletely eliminated.  What  we  will  see  is 
we  will  see  this  tariff  barrier  of  10  to  20 
percent  maintained,  not  for  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  for  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  European  Community. 

Look  at  pharmaceuticals:  On  an  av- 
erage a  15-percent  Mexican  tariff  is 
charged  on  United  States-manufac- 
tured goods  going  into  Mexico.  The  av- 
erage tariff  that  we  impose  on  Mexican 
pharmaceuticals  coming  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  only  3.5  percent.  Under 
NAFTA  that  is  totally  eliminated, 
brought  down  to  zero.  But  for  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  European  Communities  it 
is  still  a  15-percent  average  tariff  bar- 
rier that  wall  will  still  be  up  giving  the 
United  States  a  greater  advantage  over 
our  friends  in  Japan  and  the  European 
Community. 

In  the  textiles  and  apparels  area,  14 
to  20  percent  on  average,  the  Mexican 
tariff  that  is  charged— a  tax  basically 
on  United  States  textiles  and  apparel 
going  into  Mexico — 6  percent  is  the  av- 
erage tariff  that  we  have  on  Mexican 
textiles  and  apparel  coming  into  the 
United  States.  This  14-  to  20-percent 
average  tariff  remains  for  Japan  and 
the  European  Community.  But  it 
comes  down  for  the  United  States  cre- 
ating an  opportunity  for  us  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  those  88  million  consumers  cre- 
ating a  chance  for  us  to  create  jobs 
here  in  the  United  States  and  expand 
export  opportunities  for  us. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  need  to  realize 
that  NAFTA  is  clearly  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  go  further:  Industrial  machin- 
ery. On  average  a  10-  to  17-percent 
Mexican  tariff  on  United  States-pro- 
duced industrial  machinery  going  into 
Mexico,  zero  to  2  percent  is  the  United 
States  tariff  on  Mexican-manufactured 
industrial  machinery  coming  into  the 
United  States.  What  happens  under 
NAFTA  if  NAFTA  is  implemented? 
both  sides  are  brought  down  to  zero. 
But  remember  Japanese  and  European 
Community  manufacturers  of  indus- 
trial machinery  will  still  face  this  10- 
to  17-percent  Mexican  tariff. 

Household  appliances  on  average  17.1 
percent  is  the  Mexican  tariff  on  United 
States-manufactured  household  appli- 
ances going  into  Mexico.  Less  than  1 
percent,  0.8  percent  is  the  average  tar- 
iff charged  on  household  appliances 
manufactured  in  Mexico  coming  into 
the  United  States.  Under  NAFTA  a 
total  elimination  of  these  barriers  but 
17.1  percent  average  tariff  will  be  main- 
tained for  the  Japanese  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community. 

Steelmill  products:  On  average  10-  to 
15-percent  Mexican  tariff  on  steelmill 
products  coming  from  the  United 
States  into  Mexico;  4  percent  is  our  av- 
erage tariff  charged  for  Mexican-manu- 


factured steelmill  products  coming 
into  the  United  States.  Under  NAFTA 
totally  eliminated.  But  the  10-  to  15- 
percent  Mexican  tariff  will  be  main- 
tained for  the  Japanese  producers  and 
the  European  Community. 

D  1940 

Flat  glass:  The  average  tariff  is  20 
percent  on  flat  glass  coming  from  the 
United  States  into  Mexico.  The  tariff 
that  the  United  States  charges  on 
Mexican-manufactured  flat  glass  com- 
ing in  is  three-tenths  of  1  percent,  this 
tariff  brought  down  to  zero,  totally 
eliminated  except  for  the  Japanese  and 
the  European  community,  that  20  per- 
cent tariff  is  maintained.  So  the  United 
States  creates  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  the  Japanese  and  the  European 
communities. 

Bearings,  12  percent  Mexican  tariff.  7 
percent  the  average  United  States  tar- 
iff, goes  down  to  zero  under  NAFTA. 
And  what  happens,  maintained  at  12 
percent  for  the  Japanese  and  the  Euro- 
pean community. 

Machine  tools:  Thirteen  percent  av- 
erage Mexican  tariff  that  is  charged  on 
United  States-manufactured  machine 
tools  going  into  Mexico.  2  percent  is 
the  average  United  States  tariff  on 
Mexican  machine  tools  coming  into  the 
United  States.  Under  NAFTA,  it  comes 
down  to  zero.  Free  trade,  yet  the  13 
percent  average  is  maintained  for 
Japan  and  the  European  community. 

Look  at  automobiles,  which  is  the 
item  that  is  often  discussed  here,  and 
for  the  life  of  me,  as  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sam  Gib- 
bons), chairman  of  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee says  regularly,  he  cannot 
understand  why  auto  manufacturers 
and  the  workers  would  not  support 
NAFTA. 

Why?  The  tariff  that  Mexico  charges 
for  United  States-manufactured  auto- 
mobiles, a  tax  imposed  on  us  to  get  our 
cars  into  Mexico  is  20  percent. 

The  United  States  tariff  charged  for 
manufacture  of  automobiles  in  Mexico 
coming  into  the  United  States  is  only 
2.2  percent.  Under  NAFTA,  it  comes 
down  to  zero. 

Projections  from  the  big  three  auto- 
makers are  that  we  will  see  a  60  fold  in- 
crease in  the  first  year.  Right  now  we 
export  1.000  automobiles  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  into  Mexico.  Under  NAFTA, 
the  projections  are  that  in  the  first 
year  we  will  see  an  increase  of  60,000 
automobiles  manufactured. 

Why?  Because  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
duction that  takes  place,  and  ulti- 
mately that  tariff  will  be  down  to  zero. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20  percent  tariff 
right  here  that  Mexico  charges  for 
automobiles  coming  in  will  be  main- 
tained for  automobiles  manufactured 
in  Japan,  for  automobiles  manufac- 
tured in  Germany,  for  automobiles 
manufactured  in  Italy,  or  France,  or 
other  countries,  but  for  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada,  under 
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the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment it  will  be  zero,  so  we  will  have  a 
tremendous  opportunity,  which  is 
much  greater  than  Japan  or  Germany 
to  sell  United  States-manufactured 
automobiles  to  the  88  million  consum- 
ers in  Mexico. 

Light  trucks,  again  20  percent  tariff 
that  Mexico  charges.  Right  now  for  the 
United  States  to  send  light  trucks  into 
Mexico,  our  average  again,  our  tariff  is 
2.2  percent  that  we  impose  on  Mexican 
light  trucks  coming  into  the  United 
States.  Under  NAFTA,  it  comes  down 
to  zero.  Free  trade,  dramatic  increase 
in  our  opportunity  to  export  from  the 
United  States  into  Mexico,  but  the  20 
percent  tariff  is  maintained  for  Japan 
and  the  European  Community. 

Auto  parts,  13.1  percent  tariff  is  what 
the  Mexicans  charge  for  United  States- 
manufactured  auto  parts  going  into 
Mexico;  four-tenths  of  1  percent,  you 
can  see  here,  is  what  is  charged  for 
Mexican-manufactured  auto  parts  com- 
ing into  the  United  States. 

Under  NAFTA,  it  comes  down  to 
zero,  but  for  Japan  and  the  European 
community,  it  remains  at  13.1  percent 
for  auto  parts. 

So  with  these  figures,  you  can  see 
very  clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
a  tremendous  benefit  that  is  accrued  to 
the  United  States  worker  which  will 
enhance  opportunities  for  us  to  have 
this  grand  strategy  of  creating  jobs. 

Let  us  look  at  computers.  I  have 
often  pointed  to  this  and  said,  as  I  will 
say  again  this  evening,  that  computers 
is  something  that  is  of  great  concern  in 
my  State  of  California.  We  have  a  10- 
percent  figure  here,  but  actually  the 
tariff  on  computers  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  going  into  Mexico 
goes  up  to  20  percent.  It  is  10  to  20  per- 
cent, and  the  United  States  tariff  on 
Mexican-made  computers  coming  into 
this  country  is  between  3.7  and  3.9  per- 
cent, as  you  can  see  on  this  chart,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Well,  what  happens  is  under  NAFTA 
we  bring  that  tariff  down  to  zero,  a 
great  big  zero,  nada;  but  the  tariff  of  10 
to  20  percent  remains  for  Japan  and  the 
European  community. 

Now,  the  specific  example  that  I  have 
cited  in  the  area  of  computers,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  again. 
As  we  talk  to  the  people  in  the  com- 
puter industry,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  IBM,  the  International  Business 
Machines,  has  said  that  if  NAFTA  is 
defeated,  IBM  will  have  no  choice  other 
than  to  move  operations  to  Mexico. 

Why?  Because  it  is  the  only  way  that 
they  can  gain  access  to  those  88  million 
consumers  in  America;  but  if  we  put 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment in  place,  we  can  keep  the  jobs 
right  here  in  the  United  States. 

Why?  Because  under  NAFTA  the  tar- 
iff will  come  down  to  zero,  so  that 
United  States  workers  can  continue  to 
manufacture  computer  systems  prod- 
ucts, software,  and  export  into  Mexico 
tariff  free  under  NAFTA. 
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So  I  would  like  to  see  IBM  keep  its 
jobs  here  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  a  zero  tariff  export  into  Mexico. 

Now.  if  we  pass  NAFTA,  remember 
that  10  to  20  percent  tariff  on  comput- 
ers which  will  be  eliminated  under 
NAFTA  if  we  pass  it  will  be  maintained 
for  computers  coming  from  Japan  and 
the  Far  East,  other  countries  in  the 
world,  the  European  Community. 

So  what  happens?  The  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement  is  a  great 
boost  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  U.S.  worker,  and  it  will  clearly  cre- 
ate more  job  opportunities  for  us  here. 

Computer  chips,  10  percent,  right 
now  we  have  zero  tariff,  no  tariff  on 
computer  chips  from  Mexico  coming 
into  the  United  States.  They  charge  us 
10  percent,  that  tariff,  that  10  percent 
tax  on  the  U.S.  worker  going  in. 

Under  NAFTA,  both  will  be  elimi- 
nated. You  can  see  there  is  obviously  a 
humongous  difference  that  exists 
today.  We  have  no  tariff  and  they  have 
a  10  percent  tariff.  It  goes  down  to  zero. 

Computer  chips  from  the  United 
States  will  go  in.  IBM.  Tandy,  other 
operations  will  not  have  to  shift  from 
the  United  States,  and  open  up  their 
manufacturing  operations  in  Mexico. 

But.  and  once  again  this  10  percent 
tariff  that  is  there  for  computer  chips 
is  maintained  for  Japan,  the  European 
Community  and  other  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  area  of  electronics.  2.6  percent 
average  tariff  on  electronics  that  they 
charge  on  our  goods  coming  in.  2.4  per- 
cent on  Mexican-manufactured  elec- 
tronics equipment  coming  into  the 
United  States.  It  will  go  down  to  zero. 
That  2.6  percent  average  will  be  main- 
tained for  Taiwan.  Singapore.  Hong 
Kong.  Korea  and  Japan  and  other  coun- 
tries, which  would  desperately  like  to 
have  access  to  the  Mexican  market. 
They  would  love  to  get  to  Mexico  so 
that  they  could  use  it  for  a  staging 
ground,  an  export  platform,  if  you  will, 
to  send  goods  into  the  United  States; 
but  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  we  in 
this  hemisphere  should  unite  together, 
recognizing  that  the  wave  of  the  future 
is  to  reduce  barriers. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  export  indus- 
try here  in  the  United  States.  We  found 
that  on  average  workers  here  in  the 
United  States  who  manufacture  items 
for  export  earn  17  percent  more  than 
workers  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
workers  here  in  the  United  States  are 
compensated  for  items  that  are  simply 
for  domestic  consumption  here  in  the 
United  States. 

So  it  is  a  17-percent  wage  improve- 
ment for  those  people  who  are  in  the 
export  industries. 

We  also  know  that  contrary  to  the 
argument  that  we  regularly  hear  that 
the  poor  Mexican  people  cannot  afford 
to  buy  United  States  goods,  the  middle 
income  wage  earner  in  Mexico,  there 
are  20  million  of  them,  almost  the  en- 
tire population  of  Canada,  and  these 


are  the  people  who  are  desperately 
seeking  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
United  States-manufactured  goods  and 
services. 

So  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  need  to  do  everything  we  possibly 
can  to  expand  these  opportunities  for 
us  to  create  jobs  right  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Now.  as  we  look.  I  mentioned  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  people  who  oppose  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. It  consists  of.  I  mentioned  all 
the  defeated  Presidential  candidates, 
Ross  Perot,  Pat  Buchanan.  Jesse  Jack- 
son. Jerry  Brown.  Ralph  Nader,  Lyndon 
LaRouche,  all  these  people  have  run  for 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
they  strongly  oppose  the  North  Amer- 
ican trade  agreement. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  peo- 
ple who  support  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement.  Last  month, 
actually  on  September  1.  all  12  of  the 
living  American  Nobel  Laureate  econo- 
mists joined  with  264  other  economists 
in  sending  a  letter  to  President  Clin- 
ton. In  that  letter,  the  likes  of  Paul 
Samuelson.  Milton  Friedman  and  oth- 
ers. Robert  Solow  and  James  Tobin. 
who  have  received  the  Nobel  Laureate 
in  Economics,  strongly  supported  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. 

D  1950 

In  their  letter,  and  I  have  got  it  here, 
it  says,  and  I  quote.  -Specifically  the 
assertions  that  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  will  spur  an  ex- 
odus of  United  States  jobs  to  Mexico 
are  without  basis."  and  I  think  that 
the  points  that  I  have  made  with  these 
charts.  Mr.  Speaker,  point  to  that. 

Now  I  should  explain  that.  Let  me 
say  that,  as  we  look  at  other  support. 
I  remember  when  we  went  to  the  White 
House  and  President  Clinton  had 
former  President  Ford,  former  Presi- 
dent Bush,  and  former  President  Carter 
join  in  a  ceremony  with  him.  He  stood 
up  and  he  talked  about  his  experiences 
as  a  Governor  He  had  told  me  on  other 
occasions  that,  as  a  Governor,  he  knew 
of  people  that,  under  the  present  situa- 
tion, had  seen  their  jobs  go  to  Mexico, 
and  he  said  that  as  a  former  Governor 
he  knows  that  every  single  person  who 
lives  in  a  Governor's  mansion,  of  the  50 
in  this  country,  wakes  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  first  thing  he  or  she  thinks 
of  is.  how  am  I  going  to  create  jobs  for 
the  people  in  my  State? 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  expect  their 
Governors  to  create  jobs  for  them  in 
their  States,  and  that  is  really  their 
top  priority,  and.  Mr.  Speaker.  41  of 
the  50  Governors  in  this  country. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  support 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment, and  I  think  that  as  those  who 
are  out  there  here  in  Washington. 
Members  of  Congress,  talking  about 
how  jobs  are  going  to  be  lost,  one  can- 
not help  but  ask  the  question.  Why  is  it 


that  41  of  50  Governors,  all  of  whom 
have  as  their  top  priority  every  morn- 
ing when  they  wake  up,  creating  jobs 
for  their  States,  why  is  it  that  41  of  the 
50  strongly  support  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement? 

The  reason  is  very  simply  that  they 
know  that  NAFTA  is  going  to  create 
jobs  in  their  States,  and  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  if  you  look  at  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  exports  for  all  but  two 
States  in  the  Union  have  increased 
from  between  100  and  300  percent  al- 
ready, even  with  the  tariff  structure 
that  exists,  and  that  is  how  we  have 
been  able  to  go  from  what  was  a  nearly 
$6  billion  trade  deficit  in  1986.  to  what 
we  had  last  year,  a  $5.4  billion  trade 
surplus.  The  Mexican  consumers  were 
buying  $5.4  billion  more  in  goods  from 
us  than  we  from  them. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  oppo- 
nents say  that  so  many  of  these  goods 
simply  go  down  to  Mexico,  and  then 
are  manufactured,  and  then  turn 
around  and  come  back  to  the  United 
States,  but  83  percent  of  the  items 
which  go  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico  stay  in  Mexico,  and  they  are 
there  for  the  Mexican  consumer. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  all  10  of  the 
living  Commerce  Secretaries  who.  here 
at  the  Federal  level,  have  as  their  re- 
sponsibility economic  growth,  creating 
jobs,  spurring  on  the  economy;  all  10 
living  former  Commerce  Secretaries 
have  today  signed  this  letter  which 
strongly  supports  NAFTA.  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  So.  as  we  look  at  this 
issue,  it  is  clear  that  we  need  to  do  ev- 
erything that  we  possibly  can  to  ex- 
pand these  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mexico  is  our  third 
largest  export  market,  and  it  is  the 
13th  largest  economy  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth,  and  it  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing, and  we  need  to  realize  that,  while 
we  have  had  slow  economic  growth  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  Mexi- 
co's economy  is  growing,  and  so  are  the 
economies  of  other  countries  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  countries  in 
Latin  America  desperately  want  to  see 
us  pass  the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  and  I  believe  that,  if  we  try 
to  stick  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  sim- 
ply say  that  the  United  States  of 
America  can  stand  alone,  that  we  will 
actually  be  hurting  ourselves  more 
than  anyone  can  imagine.  There  are 
some  very  dire  predictions  as  to  what 
might  happen  if  we  do  not  pass  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment, and  the  best  one.  I  believe,  is 
that  which  I  was  referring  to  with 
these  charts. 

We  extend  an  invitation  to  Japan  and 
the  European  Community  to  come  to 
Mexico  and  utilize  Mexico  as  an  export 
platform  to  embark  on  free-trade 
agreements  with  other  countries  in 
South  America.  They  ultimately  want 
to  join  with  us,  and  I  think  that,  as  we 
look  at  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
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fact  that  during  the  past  15  years  we 
have  seen  incredible  advances  in  tech- 
nology, we  have  seen  incredible  ad- 
vances in  our  ability  to  communicate 
worldwide,  the  natural  step  is  to  work 
to  reduce  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
goods  and  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  regularly  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  I,  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  have  a  right  to  say  to 
the  people  whom  I  represent  in  Califor- 
nia, "You  can't  buy  the  best  quality 
product  at  the  lowest  possible  price."  I 
think  that  we  should  be  able  to  do 
that.  I  believe  that  we  should  do  every- 
thing that  we  can  to  increase  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity. I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  worker  is  by  far  the  most 
productive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  United  States 
productivity  that  led  General  Motors 
and  the  United  Auto  Workers  to  make 
a  decision  to  move  a  plant  from  Mexico 
back  to  Lansing.  MI,  creating  a  thou- 
sand jobs  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  Why?  Because  the  United 
States  auto  worker  is  actually  nine 
times  more  productive  than  the  Mexi- 
can auto  worker. 

So,  as  we  look  at  these  issues  which 
are  of  concern,  I  hope  very  much  that 
our  colleagues  will  do  everything  that 
they  possibly  can  to  look  at  the  details 
and  the  facts  on  this. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  a  tough  political 
issue.  Oji*— rtTsbuthern  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suppose  I  enhance  their  ef- 
forts by  saying  this,  but  there  are  more 
than  a  couple  of  people,  many  of  whom 
are  not  actually  constituents  of  mine, 
but  know  that  I  have  been  in  strong 
support  of  reducing  trade  barriers,  try- 
ing to  increase  export  opportunities  for 
the  United  States,  but  these  people 
have  gone  out  and  picketed  and  pro- 
tested almost  daily  in  front  of  my  of- 
fice in  Los  Angeles,  and  I  certainly 
welcome  them.  I  mean,  I  know  that 
some  of  the  people  in  my  office  may 
not  welcome  them,  but  I  support  their 
first  amendment  rights,  their  right  to 
free  speech.  They  have  a  right  to  stand 
there  and  voice  their  opinions  on  this. 

But  I  believe  that,  as  we  look  at  the 
facts  on  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  look  toward  the  future  and  not  the 
past,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
do.  and  I  hope  that  3  weeks  from  to- 
morrow, on  November  17,  that  a  major- 
ity of  our  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  will  join  with  a  ma- 
jority of  our  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  pass  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 


Mr.  McC.-\NDLESs,  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  27. 

Mr.  Manzullo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiLLMOR,  for  5  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 27. 

Mr.  Goss.  for  5  minutes,  on  October 
27. 

Mr.  Weldon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoRN.\N,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bilirakis,  for  5  minutes  each 
day,  on  November  3  and  4. 

Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kingston,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  WooLSEY)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  McCloskey.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  WooLSEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Miss  Collins  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.    Montgomery,    for    5 
today. 

Mr.     Underwood,     for    30 
today. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  Mink,  for  60  minutes,  on  October 
27. 

Mr.  Stupak,  for  10  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 3. 


minutes. 


minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Baker  of  California. 

Mr.  Allard. 

Mr.  Lazio. 

Mr.  Grams. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Hoke. 

Mr.  Dornan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallegly  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  QuiNN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Woolsey)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Ms.  Meek. 

Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Blackwell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DixON  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Leh.m.^n  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Stark  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mrs.  Malo.ney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  SwETT. 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Brooks. 


Ms.  DeLauro. 

Mrs.  Thurman. 

Mr.  Mann  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sl.'VTTery. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Miss  Collins  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Kreidler. 

Mr.  Stenholm. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  328.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
town  of  Taos.  NM. 

H.R.  2491.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  2519.  .\n  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  and  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2750.  .\n  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  products  of  Roma- 
nia. 

H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 


A  BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2685.  An  act  to  amend  title  V.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  Federal  Physi- 
cians Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978. 
and  for  other  purposes 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
DREIER.   Mr.    Speaker.   I   move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  58  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  27,  1993,  at  12  noon. 


2biii 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2054.  A  letter  from  the  .Administrator,  En- 
ergy Information  .Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  Energy  Information  Administration 
report  Emissions  of  Greenhouse  Gases  in 
the  United  States.  1985-1990,'  pursuant  to 
section  1606<a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of 
1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2055  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  need  for.  and  the  desirability  of.  having 
a  uniform  national  label  on  devices  used  to 
dispense  automotive  fuel  to  consumers,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  102-486.  section  1503(c) 
(106  Stat.  2999);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2056.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
U2b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2057.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  proposed 
regulations  governing  Best  Efforts"  to  ob- 
tain and  report  contribution  information, 
pursuant  to  2  US  C  438(d)(1);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

2058.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  re- 
port pursuant  to  sections  8007.  8006.  and  9006 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Acts  for  fiscal  year  1991.  fiscal  year  1992.  and 
fiscal  year  1993.  respectively,  and  sections 
1401.  1001.  and  1001  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  those  same 
years;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Armed  Services. 

2059.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Competi- 
tiveness Policy  Council,  transmitting  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress  entitled 

■Enhancing  American  Competitiveness;  A 
Progress  Report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress." pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-418.  sec- 
tion 5204(bi  (102  Stat.  1456;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor.  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Ways  and  Means. 

2060  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  designate  de- 
fense acquisition  pilot  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services.  Government  Operations. 
Small  Business.  Ways  and  Means.  Foreign 
.Affairs,  the  Judiciary.  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
and  Energy  and  Commerce 
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Mr  DERRICK;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  283.  Resolution  waiving  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company the  bill  (H.R.  2492)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable 
In  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes  <Rept. 
103-308).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STUDDS:  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  H.R.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  coastwise  trade  laws  to  clarify  their  ap- 
plication to  certain  passenger  vessels;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  103-307).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,   public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr 

SCHUMER): 

H.R.  3350.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
residential  substance  abuse  treatment  with- 
in Federal  prisons:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  3351  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
allow  grants  for  the  purpose  of  developing  al- 
ternative methods  of  punishment  for  young 
offenders  to  traditional  forms  of  incarcer- 
ation and  probation:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     GIBBONS    (for    himself,    Mr 
Matsui.  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
KoPETsKi.  Mr   Jefferson.  Mr    Rich- 
ardson. Mr   Coleman  Mr   Chap.man. 
and  Mr.  BaesleR): 
H  R  3352.  A  bill  to  establish  a  transitional 
program  of  adjustment  assistance  to  workers 
adversely  affected  by  the  implementation  of 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHtMER): 

H  R  3353  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
allow  grants  to  develop  more  effective  pro- 
grams to  reduce  juvenile  gang  participation 
and  juvenile  drug  trafficking;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  3354  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
allow  grants  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  implementing  residential  substance 
abuse  treatment  programs  within  States 
correctional  facilities,  as  well  as  within  local 
correctional  facilities  in  which  inmates  are 
incarcerated  for  a  period  of  time  sufficient 
to  permit  substance  abu.se  treatment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3355  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
allow  grants  to  increase  police  presence,  to 
expand  and  improve  cooperative  efforts  be- 
tween law  enforcement  agencies  and  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  address  crime  and 
disorder  problems,  and  otherwise  to  enhance 
public  safety;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  HAYES; 

H  R  3356  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
courthouse  under  construction  at  611  Broad 
Street,  in  Lake  Charles.  LA.  as  the  Edwin 
Ford  Hunter.  Jr..  United  States  Court- 
house"; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr  GOSS 

H.R.  3357   A  bill  to  prohibit  travel  by  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  lobbyist  expense:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   HOBSON: 

H.R  3358.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.    1999.    the    duty    on    straining    cloth    of 


nonwoven,  needletacked  web  composed  of  fi- 
bers made  from  polypropylene  electret 
charged,  fibrillated  film,  with  or  without 
scrim,  such  scrim  being  composed  of  spun 
bond  fibers  of  polypropylene;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  HOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Der- 
rick); 
H.R.  3359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  establish  a  lifetime 
limit  of  JIOO.OOO  on  the  amount  of  deposit  in- 
surance any  person  may  obtain;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    LIPINSKI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Talzin.    Mr.    Manton,    Mr.    Stupak. 
and  Mr.  LaFalce); 
H.R.  3360.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation    to   demonstrate   on    vessels 
ballast  water  management  technologies  and 
practices,  including  vessel  modification  and 
design,    that    will    prevent    aquatic    nonin- 
digenous  species  from  being  introduced  and 
spread  in  U.S.  waters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  MACHTLEY: 
H.R.  3361.  A  bill  to  provide  revenues  for  the 
revitalization  of  the  U.S.   merchant  marine 
by  increasing  the  excise  tax  on  the  transpor- 
Ution  of  passengers  by  water  for  vessels  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  at  least  150  passengers,  and 
for   other   purposes;   to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   MAZZOLl: 
H.R.  3362  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  strengthen  sanctions 
relating    to    employment    of    unauthorized 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLl  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SCHLMER.  and  Mr  McCoLlXM): 
H.R.  3363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  improve  Immigration 
enforcement  and  antismuggling  activities,  to 
reform  the  asylum  law.  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MEEK: 
H  R.  3364   A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustment 
of  immigration   status   for  certain   Haitian 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Frank 
of    Massachusetts,    Ms.    Pelosi,    Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Scott.  Ms.   Byrne,  and 
Mrs.  Morella): 
H.R.  3365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  personal  privacy 
and  safety  of  licensed  drivers,  taking  into  ac- 
count the   legitimate   needs  of  government 
and  business;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    ORTON  (for  himself,  and  Mrs. 

SCHROEDER): 

H.R.  3366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  child 
endangerment  and  abuse  in  the  special  mari- 
time and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By   Mr.   OXLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MICHEL): 
H.R.  3367.  A  bill  to  provide  restitution  to 
crime  victims:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida: 
H.R.  3368.  A  bill  to  provide  that  each  State 
may    furnish    one    additional    Statute    for 
placement  in  National  Statuary  Hall  in  the 
Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  3369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  exempt  certain  Small 
Business  Administration  financing  from  the 
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provisions  of  section  514  of  such  code:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SANDERS: 
H.R.  3370.  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  multiple-tier  price  support  program  for 
milk  to  achieve  a  closer  correlation  between 
annual    milk    production    and    consumption 
while  assuring  sufficient  low-cost  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  nutrition  assistance  programs:   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SWETT: 
H.R.  3371.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  sell  energy  from 
cogeneration   facilities,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   UNDERWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abercrombie.  Mr.  de  Llgo,  Mr.  Ed- 
Wards  of         California,  Mr 
Pai.EO.MAVAEGa.      Mr.      FROST,      Mr 
Gallegly,    Ms.    Norton.    Mr.    King, 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mrs.  Meek.  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Mlrphy,  and  Mr.  Serrano): 
H.R.  3372.  .A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  coins  in  commemoration  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  liberation  of  Guam  and   the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to    the   Committee    on    Banking.    Fi- 
nance and  Urban  .Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ZIMMER    (for    himself,    Mr 
Saxton,   and   Mrs.   Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut): 
H.R.  3373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  estate  tax  for  certain  transfei-s  of  real 
property   for  conservation   purposes:   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  bargain  sales:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  GILLMOR; 
H  J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  regarding  federally  mandated  ex- 
penditures; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BLACKWELL: 
H.  Res.  284.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Third  College  at  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego  should  be  renamed  the 
"Thurgood  Marshall  College"  in  honor  of 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Ms  WOOLSEY: 
H.  Res  285.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  .At- 
torney General  and  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  should  cooper- 
ate with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the 
Polly  Klaas  Search  Center  to  disseminate  in- 
formation regarding  the  kidnapping  of  Polly 
Klaas:  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Post  Offii  e  and  Civil  Service. 


I 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

263.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  hav- 
ing Congress  take  appropriate  measures  to 
have  the  National  Railroad  Pas.senger  Cor- 
poration rescind  the  recently  announced 
service  reduction  within  the  Keystone  Cor- 
ridor; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS. 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 


H  R.  65:  Mr.  Gilchrest. 

H  R.  140:  Mr  Gunderson  and  Mr.  Roth. 

H  R  323:  Mr  Inglis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Grkenwood.  Mr.  McKeon,  and  Mr.  Talent. 

H  R.  417:  Mr.  Ma.nzullo,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Goodl.^tte.  and  Mr.  Cox. 

H  R.  419:  Ms.  Byr.ne. 

H.R.  455:  Ms.  Furse  and  Ms.  Brown  of  Flor- 
ida. 

H.R.  467:  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and 
Mr.  Engel. 

H  R.  656:  Mr.  GIBBONS. 

H  R.  688:  Mr.  Grams  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H  R.  760:  Mr.  FiSH  and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R  769:  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Inslee,  Ms.  Slaughter,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Mississippi. 

H  R  886:  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr.  Castle,  Mr.  Deal. 
and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  894:  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Visclosky. 

H  R.  935:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R  972:  Mr.  KoPETSKI  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H  R.  1082:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H  R.  1295:  Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Te,jeda,  Ms.  Furse.  Mr.  Lazio.  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

H  R.  1332:  Ms.  SLAUGHTER. 

H.R.  1355:  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  1438:  Mr.  McInnis. 

H.R.  1593:  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H  R.  1608:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Washington. 

MR.  1627:  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Sl.attery,  and 
Mr  Barlow. 

H.R.  1671:  Mr.  Wynn  and  .Mr.  DiaZ-BalaRT. 

H  R.  1709:  Mr.  McKeon.  Mr.  Fields  of 
Texas.  Mrs.  Maloney.  Ms.  English  of  Ari- 
zona. Mr.  Santorum.  Mr.  Cooper.  Ms.  Har- 
MAN.  Mr.  Stenhol.m,  Mr.  Gallegly,  and  Mr. 
Hunter. 

H  R.  1718:  Ms.  McKlNNEY. 

H  R.  1738:  Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida. 

H  R.  1787:  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  1796:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Tejeda, 
Mr  Gutierrez,  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY.  Mr  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H  R.  1801:  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1814:  .Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H  R.  1933:  Mr.  Manton. 

H  R.  1985:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  PICKETT,  and  Mr. 
JoHN.soN  of  South  Dakota. 

H  R.  2033:  Mr.  McHale. 

H.R.  2042:  Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Hoekstra,  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr   Stump,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2092:  Mr.  SisisKY,  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Gutierrez,  and  Mr.  Dellu.ms. 

H  R.  2171:  Mr.  Ramstad  and  Mr.  KoPETSKI. 

H  R.  2292:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Machtley,  and  Mrs.  Fowler. 

H.R.  2307:  Mr.  McCrery. 

H.R.  2375:  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida,  Mr. 
HocHBRUECKNER,  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Ms.  Pelosi,  Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr.  Lipin- 

SKI. 

H.R.  2414:  Ms.  WoOLSEY. 

H  R.  2438:  Mr.  VisCLOSKY. 

H.R.  2462:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  2602:  Mr.  JOH.vsoN  of  South  Dakota 
and  Mr.  Grams. 

H  R.  2612:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  2706:  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Meek,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mrs.  Maloney,  Mr.  Fingerhut.  and 
Mr  Kennedy. 

H.R.  2712:  Mr.  Blackwell  and  Mr.  BREW- 
STER. 

H.R.  2720:  Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  KINGSTON,  Mr. 
Bishop.  Mr.  Buyer.  Mr.  Bereuter.  and  Mrs. 

ROUKE.MA. 

H.R.  2722:  Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Gill.mor,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 


Cunningha.m,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Torkildsen, 
Mrs.  Rouke.ma.  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hoekstra.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  2787:  Mr  HiNCHEY. 

H.R.  2834:  Ms.  Byrne.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  Meehan. 

H.R.  2864:  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Mr.  Reed, 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  and  Mr  Meehan. 

H.R.  2867:  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Meek,  Mr.  Ber.man.  Mr. 
HiLLiARD.  Mr.  Deutsch,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Watt. 

H.R.  2872:  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  HOUGHTON,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr. 
Bachus  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  2884:  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2916:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  2975:  Mr   McHUGH. 

H.R.  2995:  Mr.  Condit  and  Mr.  Price  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  2997:  Mr.  Reed. 

H.R.  3012:  Mr.  LEACH. 

H.R.  3017:  Mr.  GIBBONS. 

H.R.  3021:  Mr.  Tho.mas  of  Wyoming  and  Mr. 
HUGHES. 

H  R.  3030:  I^r.  TALENT. 

H.R  3031:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  3039:  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Talent,  and 
Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

H  R.  3041:  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  3078:  Mr.  PARKER. 

H.R.  3096:  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE. 

H.R.  3098:  Ms.  English  of  Arizona.  Mr 
Shays,  Mr.  Klug.  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Man- 
ton.  Mr.  Houghton  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  3100:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
FiLNER.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mrs. 
Mink,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  3109:  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Klug,  and  Mr. 
Kleczka. 

H.R.  3122:  Mr.  EVERETT. 

H.R.  3129;  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusets. 

H.R.  3146:  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  3182:  Mr.  Blackwell  and  Mr. 
Deutsch. 

H.R.  3203:  Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  3205:  Mr.  PETE  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Klein.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  English 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  MiNGE,  and  Mr  Zeliff. 

H.R.  3212:  Mr  Baker  of  Louisiana  and  Mr. 
Petri. 

H.R.  3228:  Mr.  HUGHES  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  3235:  Mr.  FLAKE,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
PiCKLt:.  Ms.  VEL.^ZQUEZ,  and  Mr.  Hinchey. 

H.R.  3250:  Mr.  Rohrabacher  and  Mr.  Baker 
of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  3256:  Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Klug.  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  Mr  Lipinski. 

H.R.  3269:  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Filner.  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Gutierrez,  and  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  3272:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  3278:  Ms.  VELAZQUEZ,  Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr. 
Blackwell,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  3301:  Mrs.  Maloney,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Ms.  Byrne,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
mero-Barcelo. 

H.R.  3341:  Mr.  THORNTON. 

H.J.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Barlow,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Deutsch,  Mr.  Ev- 
erett. Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.    Klink,    Mr.    Lantos,    Mr.    Moran.    Mr. 
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Oxi-EY  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey Mr.  Pastor.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Schu- 
MER  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr  Smith  of  Iowa. 

H  J.  Res.  159;  Mr.  GIL.MAN.  Mr   Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr  Hunter.  Mr 
Wyden.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Price  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Orton.  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mr.   P.1YNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Grams.  Ms.  Pelosi.  and  Mr.  Milliard. 
H  J  Res.  163:  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas. 
H  J.  Res.  175:  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
CLEME.NT.  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Whitten.  Mr.  SwETT.  Mr  Wynn.  Mr  Regvla. 
Mr    Berman.  Mr    Parker.  Mr    Skeen.  Mr. 
Shays.    Mr.    Moakley.    Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr. 
Pete  geren  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Franks  of 
Npw  tlGrsGV 

H  J  Res.  212;  Mr.  Boehlert  and  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia.  ^ 

H.J.  Res.  216:  Mr.  Barlow.  Mr  Gene  Green 
of  Texas.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr  Ma.nton.  Mr  B.\c- 
CHUS  of  Florida.  Mr  Barca  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Pete  geren  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  McCandless 
H  J.  Res.  242:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georjfia,  Ms 
Velazquez.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr  Pete  Geren  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr  Boeh- 
lert. Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Holden.  Ms  Norton. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr  Reynolds. 
Mr  Stokes.  Mr  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Hinchey.  Mr 
Gallo.  Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr  Klink,  Mr.  Quinn. 
Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
SisisKY.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr  Richardson.  Mr 
Emerson,  and  Mr.  clinger. 

H.J.  Res.  246:  Mr.  BERMAn.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
CLEME.NT.  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr  DREIER.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Klein.  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mrs. 


MORELLA.     Ms.     NORTON.     Mr.     PASTOR.     Mr. 

Price  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Roemer.  and 
Mr  Rohrabacher. 

H  J.  Res.  247:  Mr  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Cardin. 
Ms  PELOSI.  Mr.  Holden.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
Barca  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Wynn. 
Mr  Fawell.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Bishop.  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida.  Ms  Waters.  Mr,  John- 
son of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Bonior. 
Mr.  Frost.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Fingerhut.  Mr 
Moras.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Hoekstra. 
Mr  Talent.  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  Bliley. MR.  Olver.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr  Dellums.  Mr.  Romero- 
Barcelo.  Mr  Richardson,  Mr  Gingrich.  Mr 
Gallegly.  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  and  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut. 

H  J.  Res.  264:  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr  Bonior.  Mr.  Porter.  Ms.  Pelosi.  and  Mr. 
Hefner  .  .,     .. 

H  J.  Res.  266:  Mr  Bateman  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. ^     ,, 

H  J      Res.     274:     Mr.     Frost     and     Mr. 

McDermott 

H.J.  Res.  278:  Ms.  BYRNE  and  Mr. 
Sarpalius. 

H.  Con.  Res.  20:  Mr.  KREIDLER. 

H.  Con   Res   103:  Mrs  MEEK. 

H.  Con  Res.  122:  Mr.  Farr.  Ms.  Schenk. 
Ms.  EsHoo.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr 
King,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.  Con.  Res.  124:  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
ROHRAB.ACHER.  Mr.  FRANK  Of  Massachusetts. 
Ms.  Pelosi.  Ms  Byrne.  Mr.  Boucher,  and 
Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina. 


H.  Con.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  McInnis. 
Ms.  Norton,  and  Ms.  Shepherd, 

H  Con.  Res.  148:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Armey.  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  King.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  and  Mr.  Hilliard. 

H.  Con.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Fingerhut  and  Mr. 
Walsh. 

H.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr. 
Torkildsen.  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.  Res.  234:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Hoekstra. 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 
EVANS.  Mr.  Whitten,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.  Res.  277:  Mr.  Barlow.  Mr.  Castle.  Mr. 
Baesler.  Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Tejeda.  Mr. 
Browder.  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Swett.  Mr. 
Gillmor.  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.  Res.  281:  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
COLLINS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Combest.  Mr. 
crane.  Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  P.axon. 
Mr.  Knollenberg.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr,  Ewing. 
Mr,  ARMEY.  Mr  Pombo.  and  Mr.  Bunninc. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res,  166:  Mr.  Dornan. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Harris 
WOFFORD,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  U3  pray: 

Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour: 
therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law. — Romans  13:10. 

God  of  perfect  love,  these  words  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  remind  us  of  the  place 
of  love  in  the  economy  of  God.  The 
foundation  of  Old  Testament  truth  and 
worship  is  the  word  of  Moses  in  the 
Torah.  "Hear,  O  Israel:  The  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord:  And  thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might."  (Deuteronomy  6:4.5) 

Jesus  said  that  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets  are  summed  up  in  two  com- 
mandments: ■'*  *  *  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  *  *  *,"  and  "*  *  *  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself." 

We  have  reduced  love  to  a  feeling,  an 
emotion,  a  fantasy.  In  the  Bible,  love  is 
a  command  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe 
which  comprehends  all  law  and  is  to  be 
obeyed.  Give  us  grace  to  hear  this 
truth  and  respond  as  we  ought. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  Love  In- 
carnate. Amen, 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
I  President  pro  tempore. 

Washington.  DC.  October  26.  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Harris  Wofford.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  WOFFORD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


schedule 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  immediately 
following  my  remarks  on  the  schedule, 
the  Senate  will  begin  90  minutes  of  de- 
bate on  the  pending  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  on  the  Interior  appropriations 
conference  report.  The  time  will  be 
equally  divided  and  under  the  control 
of  Senators  Reid  and  Nickles,  or  their 
designees. 

From  10:30  until  11:30  this  morning, 
there  will  be  1  hour  for  debate  on  the 
motion  by  Senator  Hutchison  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  with  respect  to  her 
amendment  to  the  unemployment  in- 
surance bill,  with  a  vote  on  that  mo- 
tion to  waive  to  occur  at  11:30  a.m. 
That  time  will  be  divided  40  minutes 
under  Senator  Hutchison's  control  and 
20  minutes  under  my  control. 

Following  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
waive — and  that  means  at  approxi- 
mately 11:50  a.m.— the  Senate  will 
begin  1  hour  of  debate  on  a  point  of 
order  to  be  made  against  the  bill  by 
Senator  Nickles,  with  a  motion  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  to  be  made  by  me 
or  my  designee.  And  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  hour,  or  at  approximately  12:50 
p.m.,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  to 
accommodate  the  respective  con- 
ferences. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
the  motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
with  respect  to  the  bill.  Following  that 
vote,  or  at  approximately  2:50  p.m., 
there  will  be  30  minutes  additional  for 
debate  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
on  the  Interior  appropriations  con- 
ference report.  That  time  will  be  equal- 
ly divided  under  the  control  of  Sen- 
ators Reid  and  Nickles,  and  approxi- 
mately 3:20  p.m.  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  that  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

Following  that  vote,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  unemployment  insurance 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  fallen  sub- 
stantially behind  schedule  due  to  the 
length  of  consideration  of  a  number  of 
measures  that  was  more  than  antici- 
pated—primarily the  defense  appro- 
priations bill.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  re- 
peat what  I  said  last  evening  so  that 
all  Senators  will  be  aware  of  it  and  on 
notice. 

I  have  been  the  principal  advocate  of 
the  Senate  adjourning  by  Thanks- 
giving. My  advocacy  has  been  based 
upon  my  expectation  that  the  Senate 
would  complete  all  of  the  business  re- 
quired prior  to  that  time.  I  wish  to 
make  very  clear  to  all  Senators  that  if 
we  do  not  complete  that  work,  then  the 
Senate  will  continue  in  session  after 


Thanksgiving.  I  will  be  a  principal  ad- 
vocate of  that  position. 

What  has  happened  is  that  Senators 
increasingly  want  it  both  ways.  They 
want  to  adjourn  by  Thanksgiving,  but 
they  also  do  not  want  to  be  here  during 
the  time  between  now  and  Thanks- 
giving, which  is  necessary  if  we  are 
going  to  complete  action  on  the  agenda 
that  remains,  I  wish  to  repeat  this  so 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding: 

Adjournment  at  Thanksgiving  is  di- 
rectly contingent  upon  completing 
those  measures  on  which  action  must 
be  taken  prior  to  then.  If  we  do  not  do 
so,  then  we  will  be  in  session  after 
Thanksgiving  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
complete  action  on  those  measures. 

Senators  can  make  a  choice.  I  now 
make  it  clear  that  that  choice  exists. 
They  can  either  be  present  during  the 
week  and  in  the  evenings  and  cooperate 
in  helping  us  get  through  this  agenda, 
or  they  cannot  do  so,  in  which  event  it 
is  assured — it  is  a  certainty,  in  that 
event,  that  we  will  remain  in  session 
after  Thanksgiving  and  for  as  long  as  it 
takes  in  December  to  complete  action 
on  those  required  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  leader- 
ship time  is  reserved. 


CLOTURE  MOTION— CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  2520 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the 
conference  report  accompanying  H.R. 
2520,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  H,R.  2520.  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill: 

Robert  C,  Byrd.  Wendell  Ford.  Harry 
Reid.  Claiborne  Pell.  Russell  D, 
Feingold.  J,  Lieberman.  Paul  Simon. 
Patty  Murray.  Pat  Leahy.  D,  Pryor. 
Fritz  Hollings.  Harris  Wofford.  Barbara 
Boxer.  Edward  M,  Kennedy.  Paul  Sar- 
banes.  Joe  Biden.  Dan  Inouye. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  motion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  until  10:30  a.m.  shall  be 


•  This  "bullet     s)mb(il  lUtntitie',  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NlCKLES]. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  this  matter  have  approxi- 
mately 80  minutes,  equally  divided. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  are  83  minutes  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  NlCKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  NlCKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
just  make  a  few  comments  before  turn- 
ing this  over  to  my  colleagues.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion on  the  Interior  appropriations  bill. 
I.  Wr  one,  would  like  to  see  us  pass  this 
bill.  But  I  also  share  the  frustration 
and  opposition  by  many  of  the  col- 
leagues that  will  be  speaking  this 
morning,  and  have  spoken  last  week,  in 
opposition  to  the  provision  that  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill  during  the  conference 
report,  and  that  provision  was  inserted 
by  our  colleague  and  my  friend.  Sen- 
ator Reid.  from  Nevada. 

This  provision  was  not  in  the  House 
bill,  and  it  was  not  in  the  Senate  bill. 
It  was  extraneous  to  the  conference.  I 
might  mention,  in  the  House  bill  there 
was  a  provision  to  increase  grazing 
fees.  In  the  Senate  bill,  we  had  a  provi- 
sion that  had  a  moratorium  on  regula- 
tions dealing  with  land  management. 
We  did  not  have  the  grazing  fee  in- 
crease in  the  Senate  bill.  In  the  con- 
ference.  one  would  think  that  the  two 
items  to  be  decided  would  be  how  much 
would  we  raise  grazing  fees,  or  whether 
or  not  they  would  be  raised,  and  wheth- 
er or  not  there  would  be  a  moratorium 
on  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt. 

But  instead  of  debating  those  two 
items,  we  had  an  extraneous  provision 
brought  in  out  of  the  conference  that 
significantly  legislated  the  land-use 
policies  in  detail.  19  pages  of  detail. 

I  have  been  a  Senator  now  for  13 
years,  but  I  do  not  remember  or  recall 
legislating  in  conference.  We  legislate 
on  appropriations  bills  all  the  time. 
The  House  does  it.  The  Senate  does  it. 
Qpe  side  prevails.  That  happens.  That 
is  not  unfamiliar.  It  is  sometimes 
against  the  rules  but  not  uncommon. 

But  it  is  uncommon  to  legislate  in 
conference,  to  take  a  significant  piece 
of  legislation  and  to  pull  it  in  extra- 
neous to  the  House  bill,  extraneous  to 
the  Senate  bill,  and  put  it  in  con- 
ference. That  is  very  unusual.  I  cannot 
recall  it  happening. 

I  mentioned  that  to  my  colleague. 
Senator  Byrd  from  West  Virginia,  who 
has  had  experience  for  far  more  years 
than  I  and  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
about  the  Senate  as  an  institution.  But 
I  could  not  recall  a  very  significant 
piece  of  legislation  being  put  in  in  con- 
ference extraneous  to  either  the  House 


or  Senate  bill  and  to  be  inserted.  I  say 
that  in  reference  so  our  colleagues  will 
know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  and  friend. 
Senator  W.\llop  from  Wyoming,  as 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Energy 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
public  lands,  is  offended  by  the  fact 
that  this  committee  and  actually  this 
conference  would  legislate  policy  that 
affects  such  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  United  States  and  particularly  the 
Western  United  States. 

I  happen  to  share  some  of  his  frustra- 
tions. I  happen  to  be  vigorously  op- 
posed to  the  procedure  that  happened 
in  the  conference  committee.  I  told 
that  and  mentioned  that  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee.  Sen- 
ator Byrd. 

I  do  think  Senators  have  a  very  le- 
gitimate procedural  complaint  about 
the  way  this  process  has  happened. 
That  is  why  we  are  in  this  real  di- 
lemma now.  I  believe  my  friends  and 
colleagues,  the  opponents  of  this  proce- 
dure, probably  have  41  votes.  We  will 
find  that  out  this  afternoon. 

I  know  the  House  is  insisting  on  its 
position.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
House  is  insisting  that  this  happen. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  House  bill.  I  have 
heard,  well.  Congressman  Miller  and 
others  are  going  to  insist  that  we  keep 
this  provision  in.  But  this  provision 
was  not  in  the  House  bill. 

Some  say.  well,  where  do  we  go  from 
here?  I  really  think  we  should  have  de- 
bate and  discussions  on  grazing  fee  in- 
creases, and  I  will  support  some  in- 
creases in  grazing  fees.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  discussion  on  whether 
there  should  be  a  moratorium  or  not. 
and  that  should  be  the  parameters  of 
the  discussion.  That  is  what  was  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  what  was  in  the  House 
bill.  That  is.  frankly,  where  we  should 
end  up  to  break  this  logjam.  I  hope  we 
can  break  this  logjam. 

It  is  important  that  we  pass  this  bill. 
It  is  important  that  we  pass  this  bill  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  hate  to  see  us  con- 
tinually postponing  or  not  finishing 
this  bill  and  continuing  with  the  con- 
tinuing resolutions.  That  is  not  a  good 
way  to  plan  or  to  govern. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  yield  the  re- 
maining control  of  this  bill  to  Senator 
W.\LLOP  from  Wyoming. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma, 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  in  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill,  he  the  ranking  member  for  2 
years,  and  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration  for  him. 

But  I  remind  him  that  in  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill,  during  the  last  sev- 


eral years  we  have  legislated  in  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill  on  the  spot- 
ted owl,  on  timber  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  reauthorization  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  in  conference  and  a 
number  of  other  issues.  So  this  is  not 
anything  new  or  unique.  This  has  hap- 
pened time  and  time  again  on  this  bill 
in  addition  to  many  othc  bills. 

I  also  say  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa, this  is  a  situation  where  it  is 
never  the  right  time.  It  is  never  the 
right  time  to  do  an  increase  in  the 
grazing  fee  and  to  do  some  land  man- 
agement reforms.  Tomorrow  is  always 
better,  next  week,  next  month,  or  next 
year. 

V^  are  faced  with  a  situation  in  this 
U.S.  Senate  this  week  that  today  is  the 
right  time,  that  we  must  do  something 
about  this,  or  the  Interior  Department 
could  be  closed.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
The  House  by  a  3-to-l  vote  approved 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  NlCKLES.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  for  an  inquiry  or  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  REID.  Sure. 

Mr.  NlCKLES.  Mr  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  Senator 
understood  that  I  mentioned,  yes.  I 
know  that  we  legislate  on  appropria- 
tions bills.  I  know  that  we  have  legis- 
lated in  the  past  on  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  in  other  committees 
which  I  have  served  on.  So  I  am  not 
saying  we  should  never  ever  do  that. 

I  cannot  recall  an  instance  where  we 
brought  in  very  significant  legislation 
that  was  totally  extraneous  to  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  bill.  Usually, 
when  we  have  legislated,  one  House  or 
the  other  has  passed  legislation  specifi- 
cally in  their  bills,  and  then  we  would 
adopt  either  the  House  position  or  the 
Senate  position. 

But  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  can 
recall  that  we  have  had  very  signifi- 
cant legislation  totally  extraneous  to 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  respond  to 
my  friend  again  that  we  had  a  morato- 
rium in  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill 
which,  in  effect,  stopped  all  the  rule- 
making procedure  from  going  forward 
with  Secretary  Babbitt.  All  the  rule- 
making procedure  was  something  we 
talked  about  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
when  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
came  up.  It  was  not  something  new  and 
unique.  We  talked  about  various  as- 
pects of  what  Secretary  Babbitt  want- 
ed to  do. 

I  would  also  say,  on  the  House  side 
they  had  a  significant  grazing  fee  in 
this  bill,  as  they  have  had  every  year 
in  the  past  number  of  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  of  course,  we  have  brought 
in  the  Interior  appropriations  con- 
ference a  lot  of,  as  referred  to  my 
friend,  unique,  unusual — I  am  not  find- 
ing the  right  word  that  he  had— but  ex- 
traneous in  their  reauthorization  of 
arts  and  humanities  in  conference  just 
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a  couple  years  ago.  We  completely  re- 
wrote that.  And  there  was  nothing  in 
the  House  or  Senate  bill.  That  is  not 
what  we  have  in  this  instance. 

I  also  state  that  it  is  unique.  I  have 
listened  to  every  one  of  the  speeches 
that  Senator  Byrd  has  made  regarding 
the  Roman  empire  and  how  it  relates 
to  the  loss  of  legislative  power  here  in 
the  United  States.  He  compared  Rome 
to  the  United  States,  and  he  can  see,  as 
I  see,  a  troubling  pattern  developing 
here  in  this  country  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, the  legislative  branch  of  this 
Government,  is  giving  up  its  power  to 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

There  could  be  no  better  illustration 
than  right  here  with  this  bill.  We  are 
saying,  and  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  invoke  filibuster  in  this  instance  are 
saying,  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything; 
we  will  let  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior go  ahead  and  make  all  the  rules.  I 
think  that  is  wrong. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  what  this 
amendment  does  is  restrain  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  from  increasing 
grazing  fees  up  to  $4.28  a  year  at  the 
end  of  2  years  and  also  allows  him  25 
percent  a  year  increase  in  addition  to 
that.  We  haye  restricted,  as  a  matter  of 
law.  his  g^ng  forward  in  five  different 
rulemakirfe^rocedures  that  he  wanted 
to  do.  This  is  pursuant  to  requests  from 
people  who  are  now  opposing  this 
amendment,  who  said  the  Secretary 
has  too  much  leeway,  let  us  restrict 
him.  And  that  is  what  we  have  done  in 
this  instance. 

What  is  happening  is  that  the  small 
guy  is  going  to  lose  if  this  amendment 
is  not  adopted.  The  big  people  can  go 
ahead  and  file  their  lawsuits,  as  we 
showed  last  time  in  this  debate.  The 
opponents  of  this  legislation  not  only 
threatened  gridlock  on  the  floor,  they 
threatened  gridlock  in  the  courts.  They 
said:  Let  Babbitt  go  forward.  Then  we 
can  tie  it  up  in  the  courts. 

We  need  to  move  forward  with  this 
legislation.  It  is  fair.  It  is  appropriate. 
We  should  have  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
the  amendment  and  go  forward  with 
this  legislation.  If  we  did  that,  in  a 
year,  next  year  at  this  time,  grazing 
would  not  even  be  on  the  lips  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  would  be  gone  and 
over  with. 

But.  in  fact,  what  we  are  having  is  a 
small  minority  holding  up  progress  on 
this  legislation,  preventing  us  from 
going  to  health  care  reform,  the  crime 
bill,  unemployment  insurance.  NAFTA, 
all  these  things  that  have  great  signifi- 
cance to  the  American  public. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  pro- 
tects Nevada  ranchers  from  Secretary 
Babbitt.  I  believe  that  we  should  go 
forward  with  this.  We  have  250  million 
people  whose  legislation  is  being  held 
up  in  this  body  as  a  result  of  20,000  per- 
mittees. It  is  time  we  moved  forward. 
It  is  time  we  moved  forward  and  got  on 
to  the  business  at  hand. 
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Mr.  President, 
der  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  often  that  I 
find  myself  in  a  position  of  hoping  that 
perhaps  in  this  instance  the  executive 
branch  might  win. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  a  strong 
Congress.  But  when  Congress  is  off 
track,  off  the  rail,  so  to  speak,  then 
perhaps  those  of  us  whose  constitu- 
ency—and I  suggest  that  that  constitu- 
ency is  significantly  larger  than  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  portrays— I  sug- 
gest that  that  constituency  touches 
virtually  every  State.  But  in  our  in- 
stance, the  livelihood  of  a  major  por- 
tion of  our  people  is  about  to  be  seri- 
ously affected. 

This  is,  as  I  have  said  and  have  said 
and  have  said,  not  just  an  issue  of 
ranchers.  Apparently,  in  the  State  of 
Nevada,  school  boards  do  not  derive 
any  income  from  ad  valorem  taxes  on 
livestock;  apparently,  the  counties 
have  no  particular  need  for  the  reve- 
nues from  those;  apparently,  the  banks 
in  the  small  towns  have  no  invest- 
ments in  the  ranching  business;  appar- 
ently, the  purveyors  of  propane,  ranch- 
ing equipment,  shoes,  groceries,  and 
other  things  have  no  dependency  on 
the  livestock  industry. 

I  suspect  that  is  wrong  and  I  suspect 
that  the  people  whose  income  is  from 
ranching  in  the  State  of  Nevada  will  be 
as  drastically  hurt  as  will  those  from 
our  other  States. 

In  fact.  I  have  a  press  release  from 
the  Nevada  Cattlemen's  Association 
and  a  letter  signed  by  Demar  Dahl. 

I  will  read  the  letter: 

Nevada  Cattlemen's  association. 

Elko.  S'V.  October  25.  1993. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Wallop. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wallop:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  our  position  concerning  Sen- 
ator Raid's  amendment  has  not  been  made 
clear,  therefore  we  feel  it  is  important  that 
you  understand  our  feelings  regarding  Sen- 
ator Raid's  actions.  Senator  Reid  has  never 
asked  for  our  input  and  has  steadfastly  ig- 
nored our  recommendations.  He  has  turned 
his  back  on  the  livestock  industry  and  in  our 
view  the  entire  State  of  Nevada  by  his  bla- 
tant misrepresentation  of  our  best  interests. 

We  view  Senator  Reid's  actions  on  water 
rights  as  a  states'  rights  issue  and  very 
therefore  damaging  to  Nevada  and  the  live- 
stock industry.  The  subleasing  paragraph  in 
his  amendment  will  put  a  number  of  our 
ranchers  out  of  business.  It  also  makes  it 
nearly  impossible  for  young  families  to  get 
started  in  the  livestock  business,  since  Ne- 
vada's ranching  industry  is  so  dependent 
upon  federal  lands  with  87%  of  Nevada  feder- 
ally owned.  We  are  very  concerned  about  the 
infringement  upon  our  private  property 
rights,  i.e.,  range  improvements  and  water, 
by  Senator  Reid's  amendment.  We  view  Sen- 


ator Reid's  amendment  as  a  political  maneu- 
ver to  deny  the  public,  including  ranchers, 
the  right  to  comment  on  all  of  the  proposed 
changes.  By  codifying  this  mto  law  we  are 
denied  our  rights  that  the  NEPA  process 
guarantees. 

The  livestock  people  of  Nevada  appreciate 
your  efforts  on  our  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
all  the  ranchers  in  the  west.  If  we  can  assist 
you  in  any  way.  please  don't  hesitate  to  con- 
tact us. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Demar  Dahl. 

President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  press  release  that  accom- 
panied that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  press  release  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Elko,  NV— October  21.  1993— Demar  Dahl, 
President  of  the  Nevada  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation issued  the  following: 

The  Nevada  Cattlemen's  Association  today 
appealed  to  Senator  Bryan  asking  him  to 
stand  up  for  Nevada  and  join  the  filibuster 
pending  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

"Senator  Reid  has  turned  his  back  on  Ne- 
vada, the  livestock  industry,  and  the  com- 
munities that  depend  on  that  industry,"  said 
Demar  Dahl.  President  of  NvCA. 

"Senator  Reid  says  we  have  the  choice  of 
accepting  his  amendment  or  Secretary 
Babbitt's  proposal.  That's  like  choosing  be- 
tween the  electric  chair  and  the  firing 
squad."  Dahl  said. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  Senator  Domenici 
of  New  Mexico  and  other  western  senators 
are  leading  the  filibuster  effort.  "They  obvi- 
ously believe  there  are  alternatives  other 
than  the  Reid  amendment  or  the  Babbitt 
plan."  he  said. 

Senator  Reid  said  in  a  press  release  yester- 
day. "Frankly,  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to 
throw  my  hands  in  the  air.  support  a  fili- 
buster, and  watch  Secretary  Babbitt  go  all 
the  way  with  his  reforms,  and  a  $4.28  fee.  In 
good  conscience  I  cannot  do  that.  I  did  not 
walk  away  from  the  negotiating  table  when 
the  going  got  tough,  and  I  will  not  walk 
away  from  cattlemen  now." 

"The  going  got  tough  at  the  negotiating 
table  for  Reid  because  he  was  working 
against  the  very  people  he  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent." said  Dahl.  "and  yes.  he  did  walk 
away  from  the  cattlemen." 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
just  ask  a  brief  question?  Who  was  that 
letter  from? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  From  Demar  Dahl. 
president  of  the  Nevada  Cattlemen's 
Association.  The  date  of  letter  is  Octo- 
ber 25,  1993. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  is  that  people  do  not  un- 
derstand the  consequences  of  this 
amendment.  The  Senatof  from  Colo- 
rado quite  correctly  last  week  spoke  to 
the  issue  of  water.  And  while  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  denied  that  it  af- 
fected any  water  except  on  BLM,  it  is 
simply  not  true. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  are 
equally  affected  by  the  language  that 
exists  in  the  underlying  law.  We  will 
find  that  there  are  areas  in  the  East, 
perhaps  in  the  State  of  the  occupant  of 
the  chair,  where  municipal  water  sup- 
plies, Mr.  President,  will  be  affected  by 
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the  provisions  in  this  bill.  I  know  that 
they  will  be  affected  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  because  we  have  already  had 
contact. 

There  is  another  thing  which  is  com- 
pletely unknown,  apparently,  to  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  neither  of 
whom  seems  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  agriculture  business  that  exists  in 
their  States,  and  that  is  about  this 
issue  of  subleasing. 

Mr.  President,  subleasing,  in  most  in- 
stances, is  illegal  today,  but  what  they 
have  succeeded  in  doing  is  making  it 
impossible  for  a  number  of  ranch  oper- 
ators to  compensate  employees  in  a 
way  which  has  been  normal  since  the 
beginning  of  the  ranching  business — 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
ranchers  in  the  West,  at  one  time  or 
another,  have  been  employees  of  other 
ranchers — and  that  is  to  allow  the  em- 
ployee to  run  some  livestock  as  an  ad- 
ditional means  of  compensation.  Now, 
all  of  the  sudden,  because  of  this  bill, 
that  means  of  compensation  will  be 
outlawed. 

Mr.  President,  the  land  values  in  the 
West  have  declined  by  a  couple  of  bil- 
lion dollars  since  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  come  along,  and  particu- 
larly since  this  language  was  around. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  from  James 
Webb  from  Phoenix,  AZ.  dated  October 
19,  1993. 

Phoe.nix.  AZ, 
October  19.  1993. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Wallop. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wallop:  The  compromise 
entered  into  by  Secretary  Babbitt  and  Sen- 
ator Reid  is  devastating  to  my  community 
and  to  my  personal  operation.  My  neighbors 
have  sons  that  work  for  the  county  and  help 
on  the  ranch  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
what  they  have  put  their  life  into  is  now  a  li- 
ability for  the  family  instead  of  an  asset. 
The  tenure  of  their  ranching  operation  is  in 
jeopardy. 

One  neighbor  who  has  only  about  20%  BLM 
land  was  in  the  process  of  obtaining  a  loan 
from  the  Travelers  Life  Insurance  Co.  to  pay 
off  an  existing  debt  and  pay  down  his  bank 
debt  while  rates  are  low  He  was  just  in- 
formed by  a  Travelers  representative  that 
they  will  not  consider  any  loans  on  ranches 
with  more  than  10%  federal  land  that  can  not 
be  isolated  because  of  the  announced  com- 
promise. 

In  my  case,  the  Arizona  State  grazing  land 
follows  the  federal  pattern.  However  we  can 
not  obtain  a  refund  if  our  grazing  is  unused 
When  the  fee  goes  up.  my  state  fee  will  fol- 
low and  I  will  be  penalized  severely,  since 
much  of  my  grazing  is  seasonal  and  I  must 
pay  in  advance.  My  view  of  this  increase  is 
that  my  cows  don't  know  the  fee  has  unilat- 
erally increased  since  they  didn't  breed  up  as 
well  due  to  the  hot  summer,  and  the  moun- 
tain lions  are  not  going  to  pass  up  a  calf  or 
two  so  I  can  pay  the  increase.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  my  operation  that  will  compensate  for 
the  fee  increase,  except  what  I  have  to  live 
on.  Since  all  my  money  is  tied  up  in  the 
ranch,  which  is  now  unsalable.  I  am  in  a 
pretty  tight  jam  if  my  banker  calls  my  note 

Everyone  around  here  is  pretty  frustrated 
because  nobody  seems  to  give  a  damn  that 


the  government  is  taking  our  equity,  is  tak- 
ing our  private  property  values  in  the  proc- 
ess of  this  settlement. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jim  Webb 

Now,  this  is  a  letter  a  legitimate 
complaint  from  a  rancher.  But  what  it 
does  not  tell  and  what  the  Senate  will 
not  hear  is  what  it  does  to  the  country 
and  what  it  does  to  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Those  reve- 
nues that  trickle  into  the  BLM  are 
trickling  out  at  a  greater  rate  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  another 
letter.  I  would  like  to  display  it.  It  is  a 
handwritten,  little  letter  from  a  guy  in 
Wyoming. 

Farson.  WY. 
October  20.  1993. 

Dear  Se.nator  Wallop:  I'm  writing  this 
letter  regarding  the  Reid  Amendment. 

I  hold  no  federal  grazing  permits  or  even 
own  any  land,  but  the  Reid  amendment 
would  certainly  have  a  large  negative  effect 
on  my  families  quality  of  life.  I  am  employed 
by  a  public  lands  rancher  Instead  of  a  retire- 
ment plan  or  a  benefit  package  I  own  cattle 
that  I'm  allowed  to  run  right  along  with  my 
employers  cattle.  This  practice  of  being  able 
to  run  some  cattle  has  allowed  me  to  one 
purchase  a  new  car  (the  first  in  8  yrs)  and 
two  to  help  my  two  children  ages  12  &  13  to 
build  savings  accounts  for  their  college  edu- 
cation. This  practice  would  certainly  "be  cost 
prohibitive  under  Reids  amendment.  In  our 
small  community  I  know  of  many  other  op- 
erations that  have  similar  agreements. 

I  have  to  ask  Congress  if  America's  fore- 
fathers, and  fighting  men  made  the  sacrifices 
they  did  just  to  have  the  liberties  of  their  de- 
scendants stripped  from  them  by  a  simple 
yet  devastating  amendment  to  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Respectfully. 

M..\.  Moody. 

Mr.  President,  again,  here  is  a  legiti- 
mate way  of  compensating  people  sud- 
denly just  wiped  out;  water  rights 
wiped  out.  To  support  this  claim  some- 
how under  this  legislation,  under  which 
there  has  never  been  a  hearing,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  will  show  boxes 
and  boxes  of  hearings,  but  none  about 
these  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  all  of  this  is  that,  absent  a 
hearing,  none  of  us  can  claim  to  know 
precisely  all  the  consequences.  Absent 
the  normal  process  of  the  authorizing 
committee,  this  back  room  deal  has  de- 
nied Americans  the  chance  to  comment 
on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
takes  to  persuade  the  Senate  that  the 
provisions  on  improvements  on  public 
lands  will  deny  this  country  ever  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  private  industry 
build  a  new  gas  pipeline  or  a  new  trans- 
mission line. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

This  will  cost  America  revenue. 

Last,  I  would  just  say  that  there  was 
a  claim  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  on 
C-SPAN  this  morning  that  they  have 
to  have  this  because  I  would  not  let  it 
come  up  in  my  committee. 


Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  It  has  never  been  offered  in  our 
committee  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee—we have  not  had  a  chance 
to  have  this  thing.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  I  have  a  bill  in  our  com- 
mittee for  which  we  have  yet  to  have  a 
hearing  offered  to  us.  It  is  not  we  who 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  this. 

Last,  let  me  just  remind  the  Senate 
that  of  the  28  Senators  in  the  14  West- 
ern States,  only  7  have  supported  this; 
not  one  Governor  of  the  Western 
States. 

This  is  not  the  new  West.  This  is  a 
West  that  is  struggling  to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  our  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time?  The  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
couple  of  things  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  person  who  wrote  the  letter 
from  the  State  of  Nevada  was  my  oppo- 
nent in  last  year's  general  election.  He 
was  the  Republican  nominee  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Demar  Dahl.  So  I  think 
we  have  to  understand  he  may  be  a  lit- 
tle biased  in  his  approach. 

I  have  spoken  to  many  cattlemen  in 
the  State  of  Nevada.  I  got  a  letter  yes- 
terday from  the  former  President  of 
the  Nevada  Cattlemen's  Association 
who  said  he  thought  the  amendment 
was  fine.  So  I  think  we  have  to  under- 
stand who  the  opposition  is  from  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  a  chart 
to  put  to  rest  once  and  for  all  this  non- 
sense about  what  this  amendment  does 
regarding  the  definition  of  "range  im- 
provement.' 

Under  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions which  is  now  in  effect  it  says: 

•Range  improvement"  means  a  structure, 
development  or  treatment  used  to  rehabili- 
tate, protect,  or  improve  the  public  lands  to 
advance  range  betterment. 

It  applies  to  running  cattle  and 
sheep.  We  go  on  to  more  detail,  but 
keep  in  mind  these  definitions  include 
the  improvements  that  are  associated 
with  ranching,  with  grazing.  Grazing 
permittees  have  had  the  privilege  to 
claim  ownership  of  improvements  for 
11  years  in  the  entire  history  of  this 
country,  and  only  on  land  managed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  This 
is  the  famous  "Watt  change." 

For  all  this  century  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice was  treated  just  like  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Secretary  Watt 
came  along  and  changed  it  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  And  we  have 
even  recognized  that.  We  have  said 
water  rights  will  be  grandfathered  in. 
Those  people  who  proved  up  on  water 
rights  during  the  11  years,  or  range  im- 
provements, they  can  have  those.  This 
is  certainly  fair. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  phantom,  a 
straw  man  someone  is  trying  to  chase 
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that  simply  does  not  exist.  This 
amendment  that  has  been  approved  by 
the  conference  and  approved  by  the 
House  by  a  more  than  3-to-l  margin 
does  not  change  the  grazing  world  at 
all.  It  is  not  going  to  stop  a  rancher 
from  buying  a  vehicle.  It  is  not  going 
to  stop  some  kid  from  saving  money. 

It  is  going  to  raise  grazing  fees.  If 
you  run  400  head  of  cattle  12  months  a 
year  it  would  raise  the  grazing  fee,  for 
all  400,  total— not  1,  all  400  for  a  year— 
between  51.500  and  $2,000  for  400  cattle. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado require? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Six  minutes  will  be 
fine. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  also  discuss  a  letter  that 
was  not  written  by  an  enemy  of  my 
friend  from  Nevada,  Senator  Reid,  but 
in  fact  a  friend  of  his,  and  a  huge  friend 
of  mine,  too,  that  is  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  Gov.  Roy 
Romer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  complete  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Colorado, 
Denver.  CO.  October  25.  1993. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole. 
Senate    .Minority    Leader.    Hart    Senate    Office 

Building.  Washington.  DC 
Hon.  George  J.  Mitchell. 
Senate  Majority  Leader.  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator.s  Mitchell  and  Dole:  I  am 
writing  to  express  serious  concerns  about  the 
Reid  .Amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1994  Inte- 
rior Appropriations  bill.  This  Amendment 
addresses  grazing  fee  and  rangeland  manage- 
ment reform  issues.  I  urge  members  of  the 
Senate  to  oppose  this  legislation  in  its  cur- 
rent form. 

While  I  agree  that  the  grazing  system 
should  be  reformed,  the  potential  long-term 
consequences  of  these  reforms  on  Colorado 
ranchers  and  the  public  land  resources  de- 
mand a  far  more  deliberative  and  construc- 
tive process  for  the  formation  of  rangeland 
management  law  than  has  been  used  in  de- 
veloping the  Reid  Amendment. 

We  need  an  open  and  deliberative  process 
to  solve  this  complicated  set  of  issues.  The 
Reid  .'\mendment  is  not  the  product  of  the 
informed  viewpoints  of  all  the  constitutents 
whose  lives  they  would  affect,  including 
ranchers,  water  users,  environmentalists, 
western  go\'ernors.  and  many  others. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reid  Amendment  pertaining  to 
water.  As  written,  the  Reid  Amendment 
would  inject  such  ambiguity  and  confusion 
into  the  process  or  allocating  water  in  the 
West  that  litigation  and  uncertainty  would 
prevail  for  years  to  come. 

For  over  a  century,  the  allocation  and  ad- 
ministration of  water  rights  have  been  the 


province  of  the  States.  In  Colorado,  as  in 
other  Western  states,  we  have  worked  hard 
for  decades  to  remove  the  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty created  by  unknown  and  unquantified 
federal  reserve  rights  over  state  water 
rights.  In  that  regard,  laws  have  been  passed 
that  require  the  United  States  to  proceed  in 
accordance  with  State  law  to  obtain  rights 
to  water  for  uses  on  federal  lands.  We  in  Col- 
orado have  spent  considerable  time  and 
money  over  the  past  two  decades  in  efforts 
to  quantify  the  federal  water  rights  on  our 
public  lands. 

If  passed  in  its  present  broad  and  ambigu- 
ously worded  form,  the  Reid  .Amendment 
could  be  construed  to  reserve  a  federal  water 
right  on  federal  lands  not  only  for  grazing 
but  for  any  other  purpose  as  well.  Such  an 
outcome  unnecessarily  exceeds  the  scope  of 
rangeland  management  reform,  and  could 
undermine  Slate  water  allocation  laws  and 
the  rights  creited  under  those  laws. 

The  Reid  .Amendment  would  also  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  incorporate 
standards  and  guidelines  into  permits  and 
leases  that,  among  other  objectives,  would 
provide  for  the  "protection  and  restoration 
of  riparian  values,  such  as  healthy  wildlife 
and  fish  habitat  and  diverse  vegetation." 
While  it  is  necessary  to  take  steps  to  im- 
prove riparian  habitats  throughout  the  West, 
the  Reid  Amendment  would  appear  to  place 
undue  reliance  on  the  regulatory  process  of 
permit  issuance  to  achieve  this  important 
goal.  Collaborative,  voluntary  efforts  that 
involve  all  affected  parties  are  far  preferable 
means  to  achieve  riparian  restoration  than 
is  unilateral  reliance  on  regulation.  In  con- 
trast, the  Reid  .Amendment  clearly  exceeds 
the  appropriate  scope  of  rangeland  manage- 
ment reform  and  seriously  erodes  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  States  to  protect  riparian  values 
within  the  prior  appropriation  system. 

The  Western  governors,  through  the  West- 
ern Governors'  Association,  have  asserted 
among  other  things  that  if  rangeland  reform 
is  to  succeed,  it  must  result  in  healthy  land 
and  sustainable  and  economically  diverse 
communities.  Most  westerners  would  agree 
that  fees  need  to  be  raised  in  a  way  that  pro- 
tects the  range  and  the  resource;  however,  a 
fee  increase  that  drives  family  ranchers  off 
the  land  is  not  practical  or  acceptable. 

We  need  to  develop  such  important  and  far 
reaching  laws  and  policies  in  the  full  light  of 
public  participation  and  scrutiny. 

Beyond  the  need  for  a  sound  policy  making 
process,  rangeland  management  reform  and 
other  efforts  to  reform  federal  land  policies 
should  be  approached  in  fulj  recognition  of 
the  need  to  protect  both  rural  economic  vi- 
tality and  diversity  and  the  productive  eco- 
logical systems  necessary  to  sustain  rural 
economies.  This  fundamental  point  must  be 
understood  and  embraced  if  we  are  to  suc- 
cessfully reform  federal  land  policies. 

The  grazing  fee  issue  is  but  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  concerns  that  affect  public  lands.  We 
need  to  do  more  to  examine  these  impacts 
and  support  a  comprehensive  effort  to  diver- 
sify the  economies  of  the  rural  west. 
Sincerely. 

Roy  Romer. 

Governor. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  The  letter  I  re- 
ceived was  from  Governor  Romer  yes- 
terday morning.  He  and  I  both  oppose 
this  legislation  in  its  current  form. 

Governor  Romer  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  bill's  provisions  per- 
taining to  water.  He  feels  that  as  writ- 
ten: 

The  Reid  Amendment  would  inject  such 
ambiguity  and  confusion  into  the  process  for 


allocating  water  in  the  West  that  litigation 
and  uncertainty  would  prevail  for  years  to 
come. 

Governor  Romer  is  further  concerned 
that: 

For  over  a  century,  the  allocation  and  ad- 
ministration of  water  rights  have  been  the 
province  of  the  states.  In  Colorado,  as  in 
other  Western  States,  we  have  worked  hard 
for  decades  to  remove  the  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty created  by  unknown  and  un-quan- 
tified  federal  reserve  rights  over  state  rights. 
In  that  regard,  laws  have  been  passed  that 
require  the  United  States  to  proceed  in  ac- 
*  cordance  with  State  law  to  obtain  rights  to 
water  for  uses  on  federal  lands.  We  in  Colo- 
rado have  spent  considerable  time  and 
money  over  the  past  two  decades  in  efforts 
to  quantify  the  federal  water  on  our  public 
lands. 

The  Governor  has  written  that  if  the 
language  is  passed: 

***  in  its 
*  *  *  in  its  present  and  ambiguously  worded 
form,  the  Reid  Amendment  could  be  con- 
strued to  reserve  a  federal  water  right  on 
federal  lands  not  only  for  grazing  but  for  any 
other  purpose  as  well.  Such  an  outcome  un- 
necessarily exceeds  the  scope  of  rangeland 
management  reform,  and  could  undermine 
state  water  allocation  laws  and  the  rights 
created  under  those  laws. 

In  and  of  itself,  the  water  language  in 
this  bill  is  bad  enough,  but  read  to- 
gether with  the  language  about  na- 
tional standards  and  guidelines,  the 
language  is  certainly  an  impermissible 
intrusion  into  State  water  matters.  As 
my  colleague.  Senator  Brown,  has  al- 
ready said,  the  Forest  Service  has  simi- 
lar authority  and  is  trying  to  force 
small  communities  to  transfer  their 
rights  to  the  Federal  Government  even 
though  these  water  rights  and  water 
projects  were  specifically  recognized  in 
Federal  legislation  passed  in  1866. 

In  addition.  Governor  Romer  is  jus- 
tifiably concerned  that  the  Reid 
amendment  would  place  undue  reliance 
on  the  regulatory  process  to  issue  per- 
mits to  achieve  the  goal  of  riparian 
restoration.  This  is  tragic,  as  the  goal 
of  restoring  riparian  habitat  has  been 
accomplished,  so  far,  through  coopera- 
tion, rather  than  regulation. 

Collaborative,  voluntary  efforts  that 
involve  all  parties  are  far  preferable  to 
unilateral,  command  and  control  regu- 
lation. Governor  Romer  feels  that  the 
Reid  amendment  "clearly  exceeds  the 
appropriate  scope  of  rangeland  man- 
agement reform  and  seriously  erodes 
the  prerogative  of  the  States  to  protect 
riparian  values  with  in  the  prior  appro- 
priations system." 

The  entire  Western  Governor's  Asso- 
ciation has  also  expressed  similar  con- 
cerns and  have  asserted  among  other 
things,  that  if  rangeland  reform  is  to 
succeed: 

It  must  result  in  healthier  land  and  eco- 
nomically diverse  communities.  Most  West- 
erners would  agree  that  fees  need  to  be 
raised  in  a  way  that  protects  the  range  and 
the  resource,  however,  a  fee  increase  that 
drives  family  ranchers  off  the  land  is  not 
practical  or  acceptable. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  so-called  re- 
forms  in   this   legislation   are   neither 
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reasonable,  practical  or  acceptable  and 
must  be  rejected. 

I  believe  the  unstated  objective  of 
these  so-called  reforms  is  to  remove 
livestock  grazing  from  Federal  land. 
Few,  if  any  of  the  proposals,  will  actu- 
ally improve  range  conditions  t)r  agen- 
cy efficiency.  In  fact,  if  these  j^posals 
are  adopted,  it  is  far  more  liKTy  that 
range  conditions  and  wildlife  habitat 
will  deteriorate,  not  improve.  Range 
conditions  have  improved  and  continue 
to  improve.  Wildlife  numbers  have  in- 
creased significantly  and  continue  to 
do  so.  The  case  cannot  be  made  that 
there  is  a  significant  need  to  change 
the  way  grazing  is  managed  in  the 
United  States. 

This  proposal  will  end  the  era  of  eco- 
nomically diverse  communities.  I 
should  not  have  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  average  rate  of  return 
in  the  livestock  industry  is  2V.'  percent. 
After  factoring  in  a  number  of  condi- 
tions related  to  grazing  and  calving  on 
public  and  private  lands,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  fee  increases  equals 
a  reduction  in  gross  receipts  of  4  per- 
cent. This  result  will  end  grazing  on 
public  lands. 

I  think  that  there  are  several  key  ob- 
jectives in  establishing  a  fair  grazing 
fee  formula.  First,  the  fee  needs  to  be 
based  on  the  value  of  forage.  Second, 
the  value  of  the  grass,  or  forage,  needs 
to  be  identified  as  a  percentage  of  the 
private  land  lease  rate.  Third,  an  ad- 
justment needs  to  be  made  which  re- 
flects the  lower  returns  derived  from 
Federal  lands  compared  to  private 
lands,  as  well  as  the  additional  costs  of 
doing  business  on  Federal  lands  com- 
pared to  private  lands. 

In  short,  the  bill  I  have  already  in- 
troduced, the  Federal  Forage  Fee  For- 
mula Act.  is  based  on  the  private  for- 
age market  while  reflecting  the  higher 
operational  costs  and  lower  returns  de- 
rived from  ranching  on  Federal  lands. 
As  a  result,  this  formula  would  pro- 
mote similar  economic  opportunity  be- 
tween Federal  land  and  private  land 
livestock  producers. 

Ranchers  are  the  family  farmers  of 
the  West.  The  establishment  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  grazing  fee  formula  is 
necessary  to  ensure  their  survival.  It 
may  sound  redundant,  but  it  is  no  lie 
that  ranching  remains  a  key  compo- 
nent in  the  rural  western  economy. 
Every  dollar  a  rancher  spends  yields  $5 
in  economic  activity  throughout  the 
West.  Not  only  does  this  add  billions  to 
the  Nations  economy,  in  much  of  the 
West,  it  is  the  single  largest  source  of 
economic  activity  and  tax  revenue. 

Every  Western  ranching  job  creates 
as  many  as  four  jobs  on  Main  Street.  If 
ranchers  go  under,  so  will  the  tractor, 
truck,  and  automobile  dealers,  the  gas. 
grocery,  and  feed  store  owners,  the  vet- 
erinarians, doctors,  and  dentists,  and 
many  others  who  make  up  the  commer- 
cial and  social  fabric  of  rural  Western 
towns. 


A  fee  that  is  not  based  on  sound 
science  and  careful  study  will  desta- 
bilize the  entire  livestock  industry  and 
the  rural  Western  economic  infrastruc- 
ture it  supports.  If  Congress  and  the 
administration  want  livestock  grazing 
on  Federal  lands,  and  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  economic  activity  it  rep- 
resents, it  must  consider  the  Federal 
Forage  Fee  Formula  Act  that  has  been 
introduced  rather  than  passing  this 
legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mrs.  MuRR.-\Y]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mrs  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Washington  State  and  this 
Nation  quite  rightly  take  a  great  inter- 
est in  what  is  happening  on  the  Senate 
floor  day  in  and  day  out.  They  want  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  to  cut  spend- 
ing and  create  jobs.  They  are  asking 
tough  questions  about  NAFTA  and 
health  care.  They  are  concerned  that 
our  troops  abroad  are  deployed  judi- 
ciously. In  short,  they  want  to  know 
we  are  down  here  doing  our  jobs. 

This  month,  people  have  seen  the  fis- 
cal year  end.  They  have  seen  us  pass 
one,  then  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion. For  the  past  several  days,  they 
have  seen  an  extremely  important  ap- 
propriations bill  held  up  because  a 
small  group  has  been  unwilling— after 
literally  years  of  debate— to  accept  a 
reasonable  compromise  on  grazing.  I 
will  remind  all  of  us  the  language  in 
this  bill  is  a  compromise. 

There  has  been  pressure  for  years  to 
increase  the  grazing  fees.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  before  this  language 
came  before  the  Senate,  our  friend  and 
colleague  from  Nevada.  Harry  Reid, 
was  an  outspoken  critic  of  efforts  with- 
in the  administration  to  increase  fees. 
He  was  first  in  line  to  deny  funds  for 
the  administration  to  implement  its 
proposals.  But  given  the  pressure  in 
the  other  body,  and  the  position  of  the 
administration.  Senator  Reid  took  up 
the  challenge  and  negotiated  a  com- 
promise. This  compromise  would  cut  in 
half  the  fee  increase  proposed  by  Sec- 
retary Babbitt,  and  would  include  regu- 
latory reforms  that  largely  bring  BLM 
grazing  rules  into  line  with  the  Forest 
Service. 

Senator  Reid  has  endured  tremen- 
dous pressure,  and  I  think  he  should  be 
commended  for  doing  a  terrific  job 
under  very  difficult  circumstances.  It 
may  not  be  a  perfect  deal  for  public 
land  grazers,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
going  to  bring  the  livestock  industry 
to  an  end  and  it  does  reflect  an  under- 
standing of  multiple  use  of  public 
lands. 

Mr.  President,  the  grazing  fees  today 
are  lower  than  they  were  about  10 
years  ago.  Can  we  simply  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  inflation,  or  are  we  going  to 
step  up  and  say  the  Treasury  should 


get  a  fair  return  on  the  use  of  our  pub- 
lic lands?  This  is  a  perfect  example  of 
what  the  American  people  do  not  like 
to  see  in  Congress:  Filibuster  means 
gridlock.  In  gridlock,  everybody  loses. 

I  said  it  the  other  day  and  I  will  say 
it  again.  There  are  too  many  things  in 
this  bill  that  are  important  to  my  con- 
stituents and  other  Members'  States  to 
keep  holding  it  up  on  this  floor.  Caught 
in  the  middle  of  this  debate  are  people 
with  historical  and  cultural  ties  to  the 
forest  products  industry  in  my  State. 
These  people  have  faced  years  of  uncer- 
tainty, one  lawsuit  after  another  and 
the  frustration  of  dealing  with  an  inde- 
cisive bureaucracy. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Government 
challenged  people  in  the  rural  North- 
west— local  leaders,  business  people, 
workers— to  come  up  with  new  ideas 
and  a  new  vision  for  the  forest  products 
industry.  Let  me  tell  you,  they  have 
responded  with  creativity  and  enthu- 
siasm. People  in  Port  Angeles,  Aber- 
deen. Darrington  have  flooded  my  of- 
fice with  all  kinds  of  ideas. 

This  bill  that  we  are  considering 
today  fulfills  the  commitment  to  peo- 
ple in  my  State  to  help  bring  these 
ideas  to  fruition.  They  have  been  wait- 
ing for  years  for  someone  in  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  responsibility  for  solv- 
ing a  difficult  problem.  Like  the  graz- 
ing compromise,  the  forest  plan  is  by 
no  means  perfect,  but  it  has  given  peo- 
ple hope  that  new  opportunities  exist. 
They  cannot  afford  to  wait  anymore 
and  we  should  not  deny  them  that  hope 
today. 

There  is  another  big  issue  at  stake. 
There  are  two  runs  of  Snake  River 
salmon  that  have  been  listed  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  A  petition  to 
add  runs  on  the  mid-Columbia  is  pend- 
ing. Just  last  week,  another  petition 
was  filed  to  list  coho  salmon  through- 
out its  range  from  California  to  the  Ca- 
nadian border.  This  bill  today  contains 
resources  to  fund  a  salmon  conserva- 
tion strategy  that  is  vital  to  the  com- 
mercial and  recreational  fisheries  and 
to  the  forest  products  industry  in  my 
region.  If  we  cannot  get  this  bill  passed 
and  stem  the  decline  in  salmon  stocks 
in  the  Northwest,  we.  the  Congress, 
will  be  faced  with  immeasurable  costs 
in  the  future,  costs  that  place  even 
more  pressure  on  the  timber  industry, 
costs  that  undermine  fisheries  on  the 
entire  west  coast,  costs  that  threaten 
energy  production  and  agriculture.  In 
short,  costs  to  the  West  will  dwarf  the 
grazing  issue  by  comparison. 

These  issues  and  many  others  are  at 
stake  because  of  this  filibuster.  More 
often  than  not,  gridlock,  as  we  are  see- 
ing now,  sets  progress  back.  When  a 
vocal  few  can  succeed  in  derailing  a 
well-reasoned  plan,  nothing  is  accom- 
plished and  no  one  is  served.  We  must 
move  on.  We  must  pass  this  bill  and 
show  the  public  that  we  can  tend  to  its 
business  responsibly  and  that  we  do 
care  about  the  people  we  serve. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  the  Governor  of 
Washington  does  not  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  view.  As  part  of  the  Western  Gov- 
ernor's Conference,  they  have  come 
down  heavily  against  this  proposal,  and 
for  reasons  that  are  quite  simple.  It  is 
broader  than  just  the  grazing  issue,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. It  is  not  about  gridlock.  It  is  about 
livelihood. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, I  direct  a  question  to  him  if  he 
will  give  me  his  attention.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  is  aware  that  the  plain 
language  of  his  section  on  range  im- 
provements is  not  limited  to  range  im- 
provements only  but  applies  to  any  im- 
provements on  public  lands  which  in- 
cludes dams,  transmission  lines,  pipe- 
lines, mining  structures,  et  cetera.  Let 
me  just  read  it. 

Subject  to  valid  existing  riRhts  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  all  rights  to 
permanent  improvements  contained  on  or  in 
public  lands  are  vested  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  say  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  limit  to  that. 

Mrs.  MURRAY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  REID.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  yielded  whatever  time  she 
needs. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  If  I  can  just  comment 
on  the  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  on  the  Governor  from  Wash- 
ington, the  Governors  Association  did 
take  a  stand  on  Secretary  Babbitt's 
original  proposal.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing they  have  not  taken  a  stand  on  this 
current  proposal  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  myself  30  sec- 
onds. I  will  say  that  is  incorrect.  In 
fact,  a  letter  has  gone  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  which  says: 

While  we  expected  the  conference  commit- 
tee might  very  well  legislate  a  fee.  we  feel 
strongly  that  this  is  not  an  appropriate  proc- 
ess for  dealing  with  broader  langeland  re- 
form. Rangeland  reform  is  complex  with  the 
potential  result  of  healthier  land  and  sus- 
tamable  rural  communities.  It  should  not  be 
done  hastily,  opening  the  door  to  unintended 
or  undebated  results.  We  believe  that  gov- 
ernors and  those  in  western  grazing  commu- 
nities have  expertise  and  experience  that 
should  be  tapped  through  an  inclusive  proc- 
ess. *  *  •  Therefore,  western  Governors  are 
not  supportive  of  the  process  that  led  to  this 
proposal . 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can  re- 
spond to  my  friend  from  Wyoming,  I 
think  you  will  find  that  letter  was  not 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  Nevada.  I 
talked  with  him  yesterday.  He  indi- 
cated he  had  not  signed  the  letter.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana. 


Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Wyoming.  I  just  want 
to  remind  this  body,  we  have  stood 
here  and  talked  about  this  issue  many 
times.  I  am  interested  in  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  had  to  say  be- 
cause we  stand  here  on  principle  today. 
A  year  ago.  this  Congress  passed  a 
water  bill  that  affected  California.  It 
took  25  percent  of  the  water  away  from 
the  farmers  in  the  central  valley  of 
California. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  drive  through 
that  part  of  the  country.  I  observed 
land  going  back  to  waste,  starting  to 
grow  tumbleweeds  now.  with  40  and  50 
percent  unemployment  in  Mendota, 
Firebaugh— all  of  these  areas  where  we 
thought  we  were  doing  a  very  grand 
thing  and  doing  something  about  re- 
allocating that  water.  Farmers  there 
are  finding  it  hard  to  understand  when 
you  have  150  percent  snow  pack  and  yet 
your  water  gets  cut  25  to  30  percent  and 
your  fields  burn  up. 

That  is  when  we  said  that  this  is  just 
the  first  step  in  an  assault  on  the  West. 
I  am  interested  in  the  Senator  from 
Washington  saying  that  she  does  not 
have  any  problems  with  this,  but  that 
is  what  it  is.  We  do  not  stand  here 
today  discussing  fees.  We  are  discuss- 
ing policy,  and  it  has  to  do  with  min- 
ing, it  has  to  do  with  timber,  it  has  to 
do  with  recreation,  it  has  to  do  with 
gas  and  oil  and  energy  development,  it 
has  to  do  with  hunting  and  fishing,  it 
has  to  do  with  everybody  that  has  a  use 
on  a  public  land. 

It  is  new  policy  that  says  we  do  not 
want  things  to  happen  out  there.  I  will 
tell  you  right  now— and  everybody 
heard  this  old  story  about  big  opera- 
tors have  all  these  leases — in  Montana, 
we  have  3.039  BLM  permittees  and  1.399 
Forest  Service.  The  average  AUM's  are 
from  200  to  350  AUM's  that  run  from  6 
to  7  months.  That  does  not  sound  like 
big  operators  to  me.  It  sounds  like 
hardworking  people  who  will,  by  pol- 
icy, be  driven  from  the  land;  by  policy 
will  be  driven  from  the  land  because  of 
these  new  rules  and  regulations  that 
have  never  had  a  hearing  in  this  Con- 
gress and  with  this  process. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues,  if  they  want 
to  fight  for  their  people.  I  am  going  to 
fight  for  mine,  and  I  am  going  to  stand 
on  principle.  But  it  is  much  broader 
than  that.  The  war  has  already  been 
declared  out  there  because  of  the  emo- 
tional issue  of  public  lands. 

Who  made  it  that  way?  Who  im- 
proved them?  We  have  more  elk.  more 
antelope,  more  mule  deer,  more  turkey 
and  white  tail.  We  did  it  because  we 
improved  the  land  through  an  organi- 
zation called  the  Society  for  Range 
Management  and  Range  Days  that  I 
sponsored  since  1980.  We  could  carry 
more  AUM's.  Give  us  a  little  more  rain, 
and  we  can  carry  a  lot  more.  But  it  is 
better  now  than  any  time  in  recent  his- 
tory, and  I  mean  since  the  Great  De- 
pression and  the  drought  years  of  the 


thirties,  the  "dirty  thirties."  And  yet 
those  people  who  improve  those  ranges, 
who  make  it  livable,  in  a  harsh  land, 
now  see  it  taken  away  from  them  with 
an  inability  to  pay  for  schools,  taxes, 
and  to  provide  all  the  services  that 
local  government  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide. 

But  we  chase  the  straw  man,  range  or 
grazing  fees.  That  is  the  straw  man. 
The  devil  is  in  the  fine  print  and  that 
is  the  rules  and  regulations  in  this  bill, 
that  should  have  been  in  the  authoriz- 
ing committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  urge  my  colleague  to 
stand  on  this  because  there  is  a  lot  at 
stake  for  the  West. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  yielding 
on  what  has  become  a  very  important 
and  closely  watched  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  because 
this  debate  may  be  about  principle;  it 
may  be  about  philosophy;  it  may  be 
about  one  Senators  approach  toward 
an  issue  versus  another  Senator's.  But 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  believe  it  is  real- 
ly about.  It  is  really  about  power. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  recognized 
that  an  all-central  government  was  a 
too  powerful  government,  and  most  of 
that  power  ought  to  reside  out  in  the 
States.  But  ever  since  that  day  200-plus 
years  ago  through  to  today,  that 
power,  through  one  effort  or  another, 
one  legislative  vehicle  or  another,  one 
change  in  our  Constitution  or  another, 
has  emanated  back  toward  Washing- 
ton. 

In  those  17  elusive  pages  of  legisla- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior, it  is  all  about  power.  It  is  about  a 
phenomenal  shift  of  power  away  from 
public  land  States  and  their  represent- 
atives toward  a  central  government. 
That  shift  of  power  gets  masked  in  the 
argument  of  fees  or  a  battle  over  this 
or  that  or  something  else.  But  who 
controls  the  water  has  the  power.  Who 
controls  access  to  the  public  lands  has 
the  power.  Who  controls  the  policy 
that  designs  the  human  effort  and  ac- 
tivity on  those  public  lands  holds  and 
has  the  power. 

Government  is  all  about  power.  We 
know  that  as  Senators.  Some  have  it 
and  some  do  not.  and  some  are  in  and 
some  are  out.  But  that  is  what  this  de- 
bate fundamentally  is  all  about.  And 
power  does  affect  the  lives  of  people. 

For  a  moment  let  me  reflect  on  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  my  State  and 
how  they  perceive  the  power  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  jerking  out  of 
his  State  and  turning  over  to  Bruce 
Babbitt  as  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
and    the   Department   of  Interior   and 
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how  it  will  impact  the  people  of  my 
State. 

Here  is  the  vice  president  of  a  major 
regional  bank  who  says.  "The  profit- 
ability and  the  creditworthiness  of  a 
permittee  will  drastically  decrease  if 
the  Federal  Government  insists  on 
maintaining  water  rights  and  permit- 
tee-financed range  improvements.  "  In 
other  words,  a  shift  in  power  is  going 
to  affect  the  financial  credibility  of  a 
permittee  on  our  grazing  lands.  That  is 
First  Security  Bank  in  the  West.  Vice 
F>resident  Curtis  H.  Eaton. 

A  CPA  talks  about  the  historical  re- 
lationship of  farming  and  ranching  to 
small  agricultural  communities.  This 
CPA  is  in  Burley.  ID  Burley  is  not  a 
big  place,  but  a  lot  of  marvelous  small 
businesses  reside  there,  and  beautiful 
families  of  people.  He  says  it  is  going 
to  cost  that  community  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  as  small  ranch- 
ers—not big  ranchers,  small  ranchers. 
150-  and  200-cow  operations,  mother,  fa- 
ther, son.  and  daughter  operating 
these— will  go  out  of  business  because 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  by  the  policy 
in  this  law  would  assist  in  putting  out 
of  business. 

I  wish  to  enter  all  of  these  in  the 
Record,  but  the  story  goes  on  and  on. 
Power  resides  in  other  ways. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  variety  of  pro- 
fessors and  range  management  special- 
ists from  Colorado  State  University, 
and  their  line  in  conclusion  is,  'But 
our  concern  is  about  the  fairness  in  the 
reallocation  of  wealth."  Not  big 
wealth,  little  wealth,  little  wealth  hav- 
ing an  impact  on  small  people. 

Wealth  is  power.  If  you  control  the 
wealth  of  Burley.  ID.  by  controlling 
the  access  to  the  public  lands,  that 
generates  the  resource  base,  that  gen- 
erates the  wealth  that  flows  back  down 
main  street,  you  have  created  a  phe- 
nomenal power  shift. 

That  is  what  this  legislation  does.  In- 
stead of  those  advisory  committees 
where  a  majority  of  those  who  are  af- 
fected by  the  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion would  have  some  say.  there  is  a 
shift  once  again  in  power.  So  there  are 
a  variety  of  ways  of  debating  this 
issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  cross-section  of  these  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record  because 
it  is  very  important  Senators  under- 
stand that  Bruce  Babbitt  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  are  talking  about 
power  at  this  moment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

First  Security'  Bank. 

October  I.  1993. 
Director  (200). 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir/Madam:  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  proposed  rule- 
making by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  We  believe  that 
the  proposed  increase  in  grazing  fees  to  the 


M.28  level  and  accompanying  measures  will 
cause  significant  disruption  to  our  borrow- 
ers. 

Livestock  ranchers,  their  families  and  em- 
ployees now  make  up  a  sizeable  percentage 
of  our  commercial  lending  portfolio. 

A  rancher's  ability  to  acquire  financing  is 
base  on  assets,  liabilities  and  net  worth.  The 
proposed  grazing  fee  increases  will  decrease 
permit  value,  thus  decreasing  the  rancher's 
assets  and  net  worth.  In  addition,  the  short- 
ening of  the  permit  term  will  result  in  a 
higher  amortization  cost  and  limit  market- 
ability and  value  of  said  permits. 

The  profitability  and  credit  worthiness  of  a 
permittee  will  drastically  decrease  if  the  fed- 
eral government  insists  on  maintaining 
water  rights  and  permittee-financed  range 
Improvements.  As  a  lender,  it  would  not  be  a 
sound  decision  to  finance  improvements  that 
can  be  amortized.  As  a  result,  improvements 
will  most  likely  not  be  made  and  the  forage 
resources  of  the  land  will  suffer  making  it 
less  profitable 

The  combination  of  the  above  effects  will 
result  in  devastating  short-term  impacts. 
The  financial  viability  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry will  be  severely  threatened  due  to  in- 
creased operating  costs,  decreased  asset  mar- 
ketability and  decreased  profit  margins. 
This  will  ultimately  result  in  herd  liquida- 
tion, lower  livestock  prices  and  discontinu- 
ance of  many  family  operations.  An  already 
fragile  western  range  sheep  industry  will  col- 
lapse and  the  cattle  industry  will  slowly  fol- 
low! 

I  strongly  urge  that  fee  increases  and  regu- 
latory measures  be  carefully  thought  out 
and  that  the  many  studies  that  have  been 
submitted  dealing  with  private/public  graz- 
ing cost  comparisons  be  carefully  considered. 
Sincerely. 

CURTIS  H.  Eaton. 
Vice  President.  Area  Manager. 

RA.MSEY  Heating  &  Electric  inc  . 

Burley.  ID.  October  11.  1993. 
Dear  Sirs:  Your  proposal  to  increase  the 
grazing  fees  to  a  $4.28  level  could  have  seri- 
ous effects  on  cattlemen's  financial  support 
of  our  business.  We  are  In  an  agricultural, 
cattle  area  depending  on  no  other  source  for 
income.  We  believe  the  range  Is  in  good  con- 
dition, not  overgrazed  and  the  ranchers  do  a 
good  job  cooperating  and  keeping  it  in  con- 
trol as  requested. 

We  need  financial  support  from  owners  of 
the  cattle  business  if  our  business  is  to  con- 
tinue successfully. 

Please  take  another  look  at  the  increase 
possible  at  the  rate  of  Inflation. 
Thanks. 

Robert  A.  Ramsey. 

Owner. 

Wm  F  Stevenson  D.V.M.  Inc. 
Buellton.  CA.  September  20.  1993. 
Re  range  reform  "94. 
Hon.  Dianne  Feinstein. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

This  letter  Is  to  provide  comments  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior- 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture-Forest  Service  Notice  of 
intent  to  prepare  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  and  Proposed  Rulemaking  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  Vol.  58.  No. 
155.  Friday.  August  13.  1993,  pps.  43202-43206. 
43208-43213  and  43234-13237. 

Please  do  NOT  support  the  current  admin- 
istration proposal  for  a  130%  Increase  in 
grazing  fees  and  severe  land-use  restrictions. 
This  increase  and  the  changes  In  land-use 


policies  established  under  the  Public  Range- 
lands  Improvement  Act  (PRIA)  will  severely 
hurt  many  of  the  family-owned  ranch  oper- 
ations. These  people  are  obviously  a  minor- 
ity and  their  lifestyles  and  values  as  con- 
servationists of  the  land  should  be  protected. 
Please  study  the  cases  of  privately  managed 
lands  vs.  publicly  managed  lands  and  I  think 
you  will  see  the  folly  behind  this  socialized 
new  proposed  policy. 
Thank  you  for  your  time  and  support. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Stevenson,  d  v.m. 

OsTERHouT  Pope  Phillips  &  Co.. 

Burley.  ID.  October  11.  1993. 

DEAR  Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  proposed  changes  in  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  federal  land  users.  I 
believe  that  the  proposed  increases  in  graz- 
ing fees,  and  the  resulting  decrease  in  value 
in  the  associated  permits  will  cause  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  In  the  profitability  of  our  local 
ranchers  and  a  significant  decrease  in  my 
business. 

I  practice  as  a  certified  public  accountant 
In  Burley.  Idaho.  Agriculture  represents  a 
major  portion  of  my  business,  both  directly 
and  Indirectly  A  majority  of  my  business  is 
in  the  preparation  of  income  tax  returns 
with  its  related  write-up  work.  The  proposed 
increase  In  grazing  fees  would  adversely  af- 
fect a  material  portion  of  my  clients  and  re- 
sult In  an  estimated  contraction  of  my  busi- 
ness of  approximately  10-20%. 

Historically  farming  and  ranching  has  op- 
erated on  a  very  small  operating  profit.  Any 
profit  produced  has  been  reinvested  in  the 
business,  except  for  that  needed  for  living  ex- 
penses. Because  of  low  net  profit  amounts, 
any  additional  cost  of  the  rancher  will  make 
a  large  difference  In  the  net  profit  of  the 
ranchers.  For  example,  an  Increase  In  graz- 
ing fees  of  $5,000.00  may  not  seem  like  much 
in  an  operating  budget  of  $100,000.00.  How- 
ever, when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  only 
a  $10,000.00  profit,  an  additional  $5,000.00  ex- 
pense does  make  a  big  difference. 

I  also  believe  that  the  ranching  Industry 
has  been  taking  good  care  of  our  ranges. 
They  have  been  managing  the  ranges  for 
sixty  years.  If  they  had  been  exploiting  these 
ranges,  the  ranges  would  not  have  lasted  this 
long.  One  reason  why  ranchers  have  taken 
care  of  the  ranges  is  because  their  range 
leases  are  proprietary  in  nature.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  some  of  the  new  regula- 
tions reduce  or  limit  the  proprietary  nature 
of  the  leases.  If  this  Is  the  case,  then  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  incentive  for  the  rancher  to 
maintain  the  range  will  be  less  and  the  gov- 
ernment costs  to  maintain  the  range  will  in- 
crease substantially.  If  the  ranchere  are  not 
there,  who  will  manage  the  range.  Will  it  be 
the  bureaucrats  from  Washington,  DC?  I 
suppose  they  will  do  as  good  a  job  as  they 
have  previously  done.  A  good  example  of  the 
government's  management  skill  is  found  in 
Yellowstone  Park.  In  Yellowstone  Park  the 
range  has  been  destroyed  with  an  over  popu- 
lation of  diseased  animals.  However  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  able  to  make  the  decisions 
necessary  to  properly  manage  the  animals.  It 
is  a  mess.  I  predict  that  all  the  federal  range 
land  will  look  like  Yellowstone  If  the  gov- 
ernment assumes  management  duties. 

You  bureaucrats  claim  that  the  rancher  is 
not  paying  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
range.  Well,  what  happens"  if  the  ranchers 
leave  the  range?  Then  there  will  be  no  reve- 
nues. However,  the  naturalists,  conserva- 
tionists, and  recreatlonallsts,  will  require 
more  and  more  from  the  government.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  government  will  have 


Increased  expenditures  and  decreased  reve- 
nues. Where  is  the  benefit  in  this?  If  you 
don't  believe  this  Is  true,  then  who  is  pres- 
ently demanding  the  government  spend  more 
money  on  the  public  lands.  It  is  not  the 
ranchers. 

In  Idaho  the  government  owns  64%  of  the 
land.  Over  80%  of  the  cattle  in  Idaho  will 
spend  some  time  on  government  land. 
Changes  In  government  policy  regarding 
public  lands  have  a  big  Impact  on  Idaho's 
economy.  A  132%  increase  in  lease  rates  will 
have  an  enormous  Impact  on  Idaho's  econ- 
omy and  future.  The  average  age  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  Is  over  50  years.  If  this  Is  such 
a  profitable  industry  why  aren't  more  young 
people  involved?  It  is  not  because  there  Is  no 
Interest,  it  is  because  it  is  not  economically 
possible.  Increased  fees  and  decreased  propri- 
etary interest  in  the  leases  will  further  re- 
duce the  number  of  young  people  who  can 
begin  to  farm. 

One  final  comment,  all  the  government 
programs  are  instituted  for  one  reason  and 
one  reason  only.  That  being  to  provide  inex- 
pensive food  to  our  citizens.  Generally  that 
has  been  accomplished.  The  American  citi- 
zen's percent  of  revenue  that  Is  spent  for 
food  is  the  lowest  in  the  world.  We  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  this  by  maintaining  a 
large  number  of  small  farmers  who  have  been 
unable  as  a  group  to  limit  supply  and  drive 
prices  up.  If  the  government  is  successful  in 
driving  the  western  cattlemen  from  the 
ranges,  the  supply  of  beef  will  decrease  sub- 
stantially and  the  cost  to  the  consumer  will 
Increase  proportionately. 

You  people  should  consider  the  sayings 
which  are  found  on  grain  storage  facilities  in 
Cassia  County: 

"Don't  complain   about   agriculture   with 
your  mouth  full   " 

"If   you    eat,    you    are    involved    in    agri- 
culture." 

Sincerely, 

Curtis  b.  Pope, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Colorado  State  University, 
Fort  Collins.  CO.  August  27.  1993. 
Michael  J.  Penfold. 

Assistant  Director.  Land  4  Renewable  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mike:  As  the  outside  (University)  au- 
thors of  the  Grazing  Fee  Task  Group  Report 
(GFTG)  we  read  with  Interest  Rangleland 
Reform  '94.  We  were  especially  interested  in 
the  reference  to  the  GFTG  Report  and  the 
support  our  analysis  lends  to  the  fee  pro- 
posal. We  agree  with  the  interpretation  of 
our  study  findings  but  feel  the  brief  synopsis 
provided  in  Rangeland  Reform  '94  does  not 
explain  or  even  mention  one  of  the  major 
concerns  highlighted  in  our  report.  As  we 
summarized  In  the  Executive  Summary  of 
our  report  (Incentive-Based  Grazing  Fee  Sys- 
tem. Part  I,  pp.  i-ii): 

"The  government  is  not  collecting  the  full 
market  value  for  grazing  public  lands,  but 
ranchers  are  paying  full  value  through  the 
current  fee,  non-fee  grazing  costs,  and  In- 
vestments in  grazing  permits.  Past  grazing 
fee  policy  has  contributed  to  the  value  of 
grazing  permits  and  current  ranchers  have 
paid  this  cost.  Some  of  the  value  of  public 
land  grazing  has  been  capitalized  into  the 
value  of  public  land  ranches  and  Is  bought 
and  sold  in  the  ranch  real  estate  market. 
Legal  precedent  says  permit  value  need  not 
be  considered  in  setting  grazing  fee  policy, 
but  the  allocation  of  permit  value  remains  a 
central  issue  in  the  grazing  fee  debate. 
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There  is  a  strong  theoretical  linkage  be- 
tween grazing  fees  and  permit  value.  As  fees 
go  up.  permit  values  should  erode  and  wealth 
will  be  transferred  from  ranchers  to  the  gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  dilemma  that  policy 
makers  face.  The  GFTG  does  not  imply  that 
this  transfer  Is  right  or  wrong,  but  the  con- 
cern about  the  fairness  of  reallocating 
wealth  is  obvious." 

Our  assessment  that  the  value  of  public 
land  grazing  was  worth  between  $3  and  $5  per 
AUM  relied  heavily  on  what  ranchers  have 
paid  to  purchase  grazing  permits.  In  most  in- 
stances, a  total  cost  comparison  between  pri- 
vate and  public  leases  did  not  support  the  $3 
to  $5  AUM  recommendation.  In  fact,  the  cost 
comparison  for  Forest  Service  and  all  sheep 
allotments  resulted  in  negative  forage  val- 
ues. In  many  cases,  ranchers  are  paying 
more  to  graze  public  lands  because  of  the 
lack  of  alternatives  andor  the  complemen- 
tary between  their  deeded  lands  and  associ- 
ated federal  permits.  Utilizing  the  permit 
value  approach  allowed  us  to  quantify  some 
of  these  intrinsic  values  associated  with  the 
use  of  public  lands. 

The  allocation  of  permit  value  is  a  key 
Issue  to  be  addressed  in  setting  grazing  fee 
policy.  By  proposing  a  base  value  of  $3.96/ 
AUM  the  implication  is  that  the  value  of 
public  land  grazing  permits  belongs  to  the 
government  and  will  be  reallocated  from 
ranchers  to  the  government.  We  feel  it  is  im- 
portant that  those  setting  grazing  fee  policy, 
and  the  general  public,  realize  that  a  re- 
allocation of  value  will  result  from  higher 
grazing  fees. 

We  hope  that  as  federal  grazing  fees  are  de- 
bated, recognition  will  be  given  to  the  per- 
mit value  issue.  We  do  not  take  a  position  as 
to  who  is  entitled  to  permit  value.  Ranchers 
took  a  risk  that  policies  might  change  when 
buying  the  grazing  permit.  We  point  out, 
however,  that  public  land  ranchers  are  pay- 
ing full  market  value  for  grazing  public 
lands  when  higher  non-fee  grazing  costs  and 
investments  in  grazing  permits  are  consid- 
ered. The  Issue  is  whether  recognition  should 
be  given  to  the  investment  cost  current  hold- 
er of  grazing  permits  have.  To  exclude  this 
point  from  the  proposed  policy  statement 
and  from  the  synopsis  of  what  we  found  is 
misleading. 

Sincerely, 

E.T.  Bartlett. 
Professor.    Department 
of    Rangeland    Eco- 
system Science.  Colo- 
rado   State    Univer- 
sity. 
Neli  Ri.mbev. 
Extension       Professor. 
Range       Economist. 
University  of  Idaho. 
L.  ALLEN  Torell, 
Professor.      Dept.      of 
Agric        Economics, 
New     Mexico    State 
University. 
Larry  Van  Tassell, 
Assoc.  Professor.  Agric 
Economics.   Univ.  of 
Wyoming. 

Joint  School  District  No.  365, 
Grand  View.  ID.  October  4.  1993. 
Director  (200), 
Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  SirM.\dam:  As  a  public  school  dis- 
trict with  a  tax  base  reliant  on  agriculture, 
we  are  extremely  worried  about  your  recent 
proposals.  We  believe  the  proposed  increase 
In  grazing  fees  to  the  $4.28  level  and  the  ex- 


pected loss  or  elimination  of  permit  value 
which  would  accompany  this  increase  will 
cause  significant  hardship  to  our  school  dis- 
trict. 

Ranching  families  and  employees  now 
make  up  25%  of  our  total  school  district  en- 
rollment. Our  school  district  would  suffer 
without  the  presence  and  diversity  of  ranch- 
ing students. 

In  addition,  livestock  ranchers,  their  fami- 
lies and  employees  now  pay  approximately 
33%  of  our  total  school  district  tax  assess- 
ments. Without  this  financing,  we  cannot 
pay  teacher  salaries,  repair  facilities,  pur- 
chase text  books  and  supplies,  and  might 
possibly  have  to  close  schools  all  together. 

Approximately  4100  of  the  5200  square  miles 
which  make  up  our  school  district  are  feder- 
ally owned.  These  federal  grazing  permits 
must  continue  to  remain,  along  with  the 
deeded  land  to  which  they  have  been  histori- 
cally attached,  with  Idaho  ranchers  so  that 
we  can  rely  on  a  consistent  tax  base  to  allow 
us  to  provide  for  the  education  needs  of  our 
community. 

The  cattle  business  is  not  only  the  largest 
agricultural  commodity  in  Idaho,  It  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  school  district.  The 
ranching  lifestyle  produces  students  that  we 
want  in  our  schools,  they  are  responsible  and 
hard-workingi 

This  proposal  along  with  the  proposed  en- 
dangered species  listing  of  the  Bruneau  Hot 
Springs  Snail,   would  be  disastrous  to  our 
school  district. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Hatch, 
Superintendent. 

Em.mett,  id, 
October  14.  1993. 
Director  (200), 
Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  accept  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  proposed  Rangeland  Reform. 

First,  let  me  give  you  a  little  background 
on  my  agriculture  experience.  My  family  has 
been  in  the  livestock  business  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years.  My  grandfather  started  out  in 
the  sheep  business  and  my  father  expanded 
Into  cattle.  We  are  primarily  in  the  cattle 
business  now.  although  I  still  have  an  inter- 
est In  the  family  sheep  business. 

There  are  several  issues  in  the  proposal 
that  need  to  be  addressed.  We  have  had  for  at 
least  20  years,  a  rest  rotation  system  for  our 
grazing  lands.  We  have  done  this  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  BLM  and  Forest  Serv- 
ice. With  the  program,  even  in  the  severe 
drought  years  that  we  have  experienced  in 
the  last  few  years,  our  cattle  have  not  had  to 
be  held  off  of  the  land  for  any  reason,  much 
less  for  any  deterioration.  We  are  good  stew- 
ards of  our  land,  both  private  and  public.  A 
raise  In  the  grazing  fees  will  greatly  hurt  our 
ability  to  stay  in  business.  I  feel  we  would  be 
punished  for  our  taking  care  of  the  land. 

Something  that  does  not  seem  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  proposal  Is  the  fact  that  we.  in 
agriculture  business,  are  feeding  not  only 
the  United  States  but  several  other  nations 
with  the  beef  and  other  products  that  we,  as 
an  industry  produce.  We  in  the  United  States 
have  probably  the  cheapest  food  prices  in  the 
world,  and  with  the  increase  in  the  fees, 
along  with  so  many  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions on  us,  cattle  producers  will  go  out  of 
business.  When  these  producers,  like  myself, 
go  out  of  business,  the  price  is  going  to  do 
nothing  but  go  up,  the  supply  Is  going  to  go 
down  and  the  consumer  Is  going  to  yell. 

As  for  the  disbanding  of  the  grazing  advi- 
sory boards  and   re-appointing  of  the  new 
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board,  this  is  a  very  strange  proposal.  Would 
you  appreciate  paying  rent  on  property,  for 
the  use  of  the  property  for  your  business, 
then  have  someone  with  no  expertise  or  ex- 
perience in  your  business,  be  put  in  charge  of 
telling  you  how  to  run  your  business?  We  pay 
rent  for  the  privilege  of  using  this  land  and 
the  preservationists  and  recreationists  do 
not  and  yet  they  will  be  able  to  tell  us  how 
to  run  our  business?  If  this  is  allowed  to  hap- 
pen, it  would  be  very  unfair  to  the  livestock 
producer  and  the  citizens  of  the  U.S. 

63.8  percent  of  the  State  of  Idaho  is  feder- 
ally owned.  We.  the  tax  payers  of  Idaho,  sur- 
vive on  this  type  of  tax  base.  By  raising  the 
grazing  fees,  the  economy  of  the  state  will  be 
greatly  impacted.  The  impact  on  the  local 
counties  and  communities  will  be  even  more 
impacted.  The  most  current  figures  that  I 
have  seen  say  that  for  each  person  that  is 
employed  on  a  ranch  or  farm.  5  people  in  the 
surrounding  communities  are  kept  em- 
ployed. The  sale  of  cattle  in  Idaho  generated 
$721.4  million  in  1992.  Eighty  percent  of  these 
cattle  graze  on  public  land.  Our  industry  ac- 
counted for  25.6  percent  of  the  total  Idaho 
agricultural  receipts  last  year.  Don't  strife 
this  important  part  of  our  economy 

The  main  reason  most  of  the  Federal  lands 
are  Federal  lands  in  the  Western  United 
States  is  because  this  land  is  not  usable  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  rancher  has  devel- 
oped water  for  livestock,  which  wildlife,  the 
hunters,  and  the  recreationists.  among  oth- 
ers, use  and  benefit  from  year  round.  I  feel 
that  taking  away  the  ownership  of  the  these 
improvements  will  cause  the  incentive  to 
maintain  these  to  deteriorate.  The  right  to 
have  the  water  rights  is  a  very  important 
part  of  this  process.  Without  these  rights,  all 
users  of  the  land  will  be  affected. 

To  make  such  general  restrictive  regula- 
tions for  the  totally  different  kinds  of  ter- 
rain there  are  in  the  West,  not  just  here  in 
Idaho,  is  ludicrous.  Any  regulatory  changes 
need  to  be  regionalized,  not  nationalized. 

Thank  you  for  considering  these  remarks. 
,    Sincerely. 

Judy  and  Ron  Woodie. 

Haw  Creek  Ranch. 

HOUSE  OF  Representatives. 

St.-kte  of  Idaho. 

October  14.  1993. 
Director. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  state  legislator  knowledge- 
able in  the  day  to  day  hardships  of  family 
ranch  operations  in  southern  Idaho.  I  can 
state  with  full  confidence  that  the  proposed 
grazing  fee  increase  from  $1.86  to  $4.28  over  a 
three  year  period  is  too  much-too  fast.  Even 
the  current  Senate  House  compromise  pro- 
posal of  $3.45  exceeds  realistic  economic  con- 
siderations. Especially  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  rangeland  reform  regulations  and  stand- 
ards are  apparently  included  in  the  com- 
promise language.  The  two  in  combination 
constitute  a  double-whammy  economic  im- 
pact that  is  poorly  conceived  and  ill  advised. 
The  cause  celebre  is  that  this  package  is  for 
the  taxpayer,  the  forgotten  in  grazing  de- 
bates. I  disagree.  Like  the  emperor  who  wore 
no  clothes,  the  federal  government  has  sur- 
rounded itself  with  its  own  gown  of  logic; 
logic  developed  in  the  ethereal  atmosphere 
of  absolute  right  that  so  often  prevails  with- 
in the  Washington  D.C.  beltway. 

It  is  not  really  logical  when  a  landgrant 
university  such  as  the  University  of  Idaho 
prepares  a  detailed  research  paper  on  com- 
parative grazing  costs  on  federal,  state  and 
private   land  only   to  have   deferral   bureau- 


crats reject  that  study  on  the  basis  of  other 
studies  which  purport  to  show  something 
else.  My  experience  in  Washington  D.C.  was 
that  in  research  and  development  I  could  al- 
ways find  studies  to  support  any  thesis.  Sort 
of  the  antithesis  of  the  scientific  thought 
process. 

In  all  probability,  the  University  Idaho 
study  has  a  good  handle  on  grazing  condi- 
tions and  cost  as  they  relate  to  Idaho.  As 
such,  the  grazing  fee  increases  and  rangeland 
reform  package  currently  under  consider- 
ation will  adversely  impact  the  economic 
stability  of  Idaho's  family  ranches.  When 
these  families  cut  back  operations  or  fold  op- 
erations, the  state's  economic  base  is  dis- 
rupted, taxes  from  income  and  sales  will  de- 
crease and  additional  taxes  will  have  to  be 
collected  to  maintain  existing  levels  of  state 
funding.  Since  this  will  also  adversely  im- 
pact most  Idaho  taxpayers,  how  much  has 
the  -forgotten  taxpayer"  really  been  helped'' 

On  a  more  national  scale,  larger  corpora- 
tions who  engage  in  livestock  operations 
often  use  cattle  as  a  profit  loss  control  to  ad- 
vantage the  corporation  in  reducing  taxes. 
With  the  increased  grazing  fees  proposed,  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  national  treasury  will 
actually  see  five  year  average  losses  result- 
ing from  just  such  corporate  manipulations. 
Therefore,  large  corporations  which  also  in- 
clude cattle  operations  will  probably  not  be 
too  heavily  impacted.  However,  the  "forgot- 
ten taxpayer"  will  still  be  wondering  when 
his  ship  is  going  to  come  in. 

Large  livestock  operations  will  have  a  cut 
in  their  economic  base  which  will  again  im- 
pact state  income  and  sales  taxes.  They  will 
survive  either  because  of  their  economic 
base,  or  because  they  are  able  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional range  grazing  rights  from  those  who 
yield  their  rights  back  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  forced  cannibalism  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government  will  reduce  jobs.  Will 
the  federal  treasury  see  the  benefit?  Per- 
haps—but only  perhaps.  States  are  matched 
by  the  federal  government  on  an  approxi- 
mately 7a30  basis  for  health  and  education 
costs  of  the  unemployed  or  dysfunctional. 
The  costs  of  these  programs,  to  the  extent 
that  ranch  families  are  displaced,  could  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  net  return  to  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Finally,  even  the  Idaho  Land  Board  has 
taken  note  of  economic  pressure  on  livestock 
operators  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  reduc- 
tion of  the  Idaho  grazing  fee  from  $4.99  to 
$4.53.  It  is  the  reduction  that  establishes  the 
precedent.  The  point  often  made  that  the 
Idaho  grazing  fee  is  as  high  as  rates  consid- 
ered for  federal  lands  is  largely  negated  by 
the  fact  that  environmental  regulations  and 
operational  mandates  on  federal  lands  are 
generally  more  extensive  than  on  Idaho 
lands. 

Are  there  winners  in  this  package.  'Ves. 
But  the  taxpayer  rallying  call  is  a  smoke- 
screen. As  recently  pointed  out  by  Senator 
Larry  E.  Craig,  the  issue  is  environmental 
and  the  purpose  is  to  reduce  livestock  on  fed- 
eral land.  The  recent  elimination  of  BLM 
grazing  advisory  boards  is  clear  evidence  of  a 
planned  shift  in  grazing  representation  on 
federal  boards.  That  being  the  case,  every 
"forgotten  taxpayer  "  in  the  United  States 
had  better  remember  that  when  the  live- 
stock go.  the  costs  for  federal  land  mainte- 
nance will  transition  to  the  user— that's  the 
general  public  now  calling  for  the  reduction. 
And  in  this  area,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
abuse  of  federal  lands  but  the  general  public 
far  transcends  anything  in  the  livestock  in- 
dustry over  the  past  one  hundred  years. 
Sincerely. 

Jim  D.  Kempton. 


Nevada  Cattlemen  s  association. 

Elko.  NV. 
Contact.  Betsy  Macfarlan 
Phone:  702-738-9214 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Elko.  Nevada— October  21.  1993— Demar 
Dahl.  President  of  the  Nevada  Cattlemen's 
Association  issued  the  following; 

The  Nevada  Cattlemen's  Association  today 
appealed  to  Senator  Bryan  asking  him  to 
stand  up  for  Nevada  and  join  the  filibuster 
pending  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

■'Senator  Reid  has  turned  his  back  on  Ne- 
vada, the  livestock  industry,  and  the  com- 
munities that  depend  on  that  industry.  "  said 
Demar  Dahl.  President  of  NvCA. 

•Senator  Reid  says  we  have  the  choice  of 
accepting  his  amendment  or  Secretary 
Babbitt's  proposal.  That's  like  choosing  be- 
tween the  electric  chair  and  the  firing 
squad.  "  Dahl  said. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  Senator  Dominici 
of  New  Mexico  and  other  western  senators 
are  leading  the  filibuster  effort.  "They  obvi- 
ously believe  there  are  alternatives  other 
than  the  Reid  amendment  or  the  Babbitt 
plan.  "  he  said. 

Senator  Reid  said  in  a  press  release  yester- 
day. "Frankly,  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to 
throw  my  hands  in  the  air.  support  a  fili- 
buster, and  watch  Secretary  Babbitt  go  all 
the  way  with  his  reforms,  and  a  $4.28  fee.  In 
■good  conscience  I  cannot  do  that.  I  did  not 
walk  away  from  the  negotiating  table  when 
the  going  got  tough,  and  I  will  not  walk 
away  from  cattlemen  now." 

"The  going  got  tough  at  the  negotiating 
table  for  Reid  because  he  was  working 
against  the  very  people  he  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent. "  said  Dahl.  "and  yes.  he  did  walk 
away  from  the  cattlemen.  " 

Nevada  Cattlemen's  Association. 

Elko.  SV.  October  25.  1993. 
Hon.  Larry  Craig. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Craig:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  our  position  concerning  Sen- 
ator Reids  amendment  has  not  been  made 
clear,  therefore  we  feel  it  is  important  that 
you  understand  our  feelings  regarding  Sen- 
ator Reids  actions.  Senator  Reid  has  never 
asked  for  our  input  and  has  steadfastly  ig- 
nored our  recommendations.  He  has  turned 
his  back  on  the  livestock  industry  and  in  our 
view  the  entire  state  of  Nevada  by  his  bla- 
tant misrepresentation  of  our  best  interests. 

We  view  Senator  Reids  actions  on  water 
rights  as  a  states'  rights  issue  and  very 
therefore  damaging  to  Nevada  and  the  live- 
stock industry.  The  subleasing  paragraph  in 
his  amendment  will  put  a  number  of  our 
ranchers  out  of  business.  It  also  makes  it 
nearly  impossible  for  young  families  to  get 
started  in  the  livestock  business,  since  Ne- 
vada's ranching  industry  is  so  dependent 
upon  federal  lands  with  87%  of  Nevada  feder- 
ally owned.  We  are  very  concerned  about  the 
infringement  upon  our  private  property 
rights,  i.e.  range  improvements  and  water, 
by  Senator  Reids  amendment.  We  view  Sen- 
ator Reids  amendment  as  a  political  maneu- 
ver to  deny  the  public,  including  ranchers, 
the  right  to  comment  on  all  of  the  proposed 
changes.  By  codifying  this  into  law  we  are 
denied  our  rights  that  the  NEPA  process 
guarantees. 

The  livestock  people  of  Nevada  appreciate 
your  efforts  on  our  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
all  the  ranchers  in  the  west.  If  we  can  assist 
you  in  any  way.  please  don't  hesitate  to  con- 
tact us. 
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Thank  you  again  for  your  efforts. 
Sincerely. 

De.mar  Dahl. 

President. 

Nevada  Cattlemen's  association. 

October  25.  1993. 
Bill  Myers. 
Public  Lands  Council. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Meyers:  I  have  read  many 
quotes  from  Senator  Reid  in  several  papers, 
saying  he  is  representing  the  livestock  in- 
dustry and  that  he  consulted  with  ranchers 
who  are  semi-agreeing  with  him. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  is  not  the  truth. 
I  myself  talked  to  him  at  length  on  the 
phone,  and  then  faxed  him  the  enclosed  let- 
ter. Senator  Reid  is  absolutely  not  working 
for  the  Nevada  Cattlemen.  He  has  not  spoken 
with  the  Nevada  Cattlemen's  Association  or 
any  person  authorized  to  speak  for  us.  and  he 
does  not  echo  the  true  beliefs  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  the  State  with  the  most  public  land. 
He  has  sold  us  out  in  favor  of  lining  up  with 
Democrats  and  the  Administration. 

It  is  imperative  at  this  time  that  we  either 
stick  with  the  moratorium  for  a  year  or  let 
the  Administration  move  administratively. 
We  cannot  allow  any  of  the  Reform  94  pack- 
age to  be  codified  into  law.  Issues  such  as 
this  should  not  be  codified  into  law  in  a  com- 
mittee without  a  public  hearing,  and  should 
be  done  pursuant  to  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  and  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Lands  Com- 
mittee for  the  Nevada  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. I  believe  I  am  in  much  better  commu- 
nication with  the  federal  lands  ranchers  in 
this  State  and  can  speak  for  them  more  ac- 
curately then  can  Senator  Reid.  The  ranch- 
ers in  Nevada  do  not  support  the  Reid  Com- 
promise or  Rangeland  Reform  94. 
Sincerely. 

John  L.  Falen. 
Chairman.  Public  Lands. 

Orovada.  NV. 
October  5.  1993. 
Senator  Reid. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  senator:  Please  excuse  the  hand 
written  note.  I  talked  to  you  on  the  phone 
earlier  today— 

I  know  you've  been  convinced  that  we 
must  reach  a  compromise— Sir— we  just  can't 
compromise  any  more.  We  have  been  com- 
promising ourselves  out  of  business  for  the 
last  several  years— don't  give  away  the  storel 

To  further  prove  my  point  about  the  en- 
dangered species  and  other  similar  laws,  tak- 
ing our  country  over  do  me  and  yourself  a 
favor. 

Please  get  the  September  1993  issue  of  the 
Readers  Digest  and  read  "When  a  Law  Goes 
Haywire  "  It  starts  on  page  49  and  is  only 
four  pages  long— surely  you  have  enough 
time  to  read  that,  it's  really  important. 
Take  it  to  the  committee  meeting  with  you. 

Tell  them  this  is  where  we're  heading- 
stand  up  and  be  tough.  If  you  take  a  hard 
line.  Nevada  will  be  proud  of  you. 

The  compromise  you  are  talking  about  is 
going  to  do  us  in  anyway  If  it  has  to  be.  let 
them  do  it  and  don't  be  a  party  to  our  own 
devise. 

Thank  you. 

John  L.  Falen. 
'  Chairman. 

Xevada  Federal  Lands  Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired.^ 

Mr.  CRAIG.  That  is  one  of  the  bot- 
tom lines  of  the  debate  in  this  issue. 


Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  in  the  West 
there  are  stories  of  important  heritage, 
good  guys  in  white  hats,  bad  guys  in 
black  hats.  We  have  had  shootouts  at 
all  kinds  of  corrals,  but  the  most  fa- 
mous is  the  one  at  OK  Corral;  Federal 
marshals  like  Matt  Dillon,  who  single- 
handedly  stopped  train  robberies  and 
found  murderers  in  the  most  interest- 
ing places. 

Let  us  understand,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained before,  I  am  from  the  Western 
part  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
there.  I  understand  western  heritage 
and  stories  about  the  train  robbers  and 
marshals  and  all  kinds  of  things  like 
that.  These  stories  are  good  when  they 
are  not  falsehoods  or  they  are  not  built 
upon  myths. 

But  we  have  heard  some  myths  in 
this  debate  from  those  who  propose 
locking  up  Government,  stopping  Gov- 
ernment from  moving  forward.  I  be- 
lieve they  do  a  disservice  to  the  West 
and  westerners. 

We  have  heard  about  this  so-called 
war  on  the  West.  But  let  us  look.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  facts.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  State  of  Montana.  In  the  State 
of  Montana,  like  all  Federal  lands,  the 
grazing  fee  is  $1.86.  That  is  what  it  is 
now.  If  you  want  to  graze  on  State 
lands  in  the  State  of  Montana,  it  is 
$4.03.  If  you  want  to  graze  on  private 
land,  it  is  almost  $12. 

Is  $1.86  increased  by  a  few  cents  over 
the  next  3  years  outrageous?  Of  course 
not.  Secretary  Babbitt's  proposal  is 
much  higher  than  what  I  have  rec- 
ommended in  my  amendment.  But  one 
of  the  myths  being  propounded  around 
here  is  that  the  $1.86  is  fair  and  should 
not  be  increased  at  all. 

Look  at  private  lands  all  over  this 
country— Oregon,  $9.28;  Washington, 
$10.69;  Wyoming,  $9.93,  and  in  Wyoming 
the  legislature  just  passed  a  law  and 
State  lands  will  be  $3.50.  So  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  the  way 
of  myths. 

It  is  not  often,  Mr.  President,  that 
you  get  the  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
environmental  groups,  and  editorial 
support  from  all  over  the  country. 
When  I  was  here  last  week,  I  could  only 
talk  about  editorial  support  from 
Reno,  Las  Vegas.  Sacramento,  Casper. 
Denver.  Now  we  even  today  have  an 
editorial  supporting  what  should  hap- 
pen on  this  bill  in  the  Washington 
Post.  The  support  is  growing,  not 
weakening. 

Since  I  was  bom  and  grew  up  in 
Searchlight.  NV,  Mr.  President,  the 
population  d(  Nevada  has  increased  650 
percent.  In  Alaska.  350  percent;  Colo- 
rado. 150  percent;  State  of  Washington, 
over  100  percent;  Utah.  150  percent;  Or- 
egon, about  100  percent;  Idaho,  700  per- 
cent; Montana,  Wyoming  65  percent. 


Mr.  President,  overall,  western  popu- 
lations have  grown  nearly  200  percent 
in  my  lifetime.  The  population  growth 
has  brought  pressure  on  public  lands. 
These  lands  that  are  public  are  owned 
by  the  public,  are  intended  for  m.ultiple 
use.  And  our  growing  population  is 
using  these  lands. 

Look  at  our  national  parks.  During 
the  last  10  years  visitors  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  have  increased  50  percent — 4 
million  people  a  year  visit  Grand  Can- 
yon. Zion  National  Park  in  Utah,  real- 
ly kind  of  a  small  park,  has  increased 
the  same  period  of  time  50  percent — 2 
million  visitors.  I  told  you  about  Grand 
Canyon  having  4  million  visitors.  Lake 
Mead  had  9  million — 9  million  people. 
There  is  tremendous  growth  in  the 
wanting  of  people  to  visit  our  parks. 
Yosemite,  4  million.  The  population 
has  strained  our  resources,  our  urban 
centers  are  becoming  crowded,  our 
lands  are  used  by  many.  We  must  rec- 
ognize new  reality.  This  reality  is 
about  progress  and  it  is  about  change. 

My  friends  on  the  other  side  do  not 
want  change.  There  is  not  a  thing  that 
we  can  do  to  make  them  happy. 
'Change  this,  we  do  not  like  that." 
"Stop  Babbitt  from  going  forward,  re- 
stricting by  statute,  that  is  not  good 
enough."  We  did  that.  The  grazing  fee 
is  still  too  high.  $3.45.  still  too  high. 
They  want  gridlock.  That  is  what  has 
stopped  this  country  from  going  for- 
ward is  gridlock.  We  cannot  do  any- 
thing to  make  them  happy. 

Today's  West  is  different.  This  debate 
is  about  a  new  West.  We  talked  about 
gridlock  last  week,  gridlock  not  only 
in  the  Senate,  but  in  the  courts,  we 
have  been  threatened  with  in  the 
courts.  I  believe  that  we  must  again 
understand  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  here,  Mr.  President,  is  giving  the 
ranchers  of  the  Western  part  of  the 
United  States  a  break  from  what  Sec- 
retary Babbitt  wanted  to  do,  lower 
grazing  fees,  less  increase  after  3  years 
and  restricting  what  he  can  do  and 
what  he  can  move  forward  on. 

The  compromise  allows  room  for  the 
ranching  families  that  are  part  of  our 
history.  The  vast  majority  of  ranching 
families  will  not  be  affected  by  these 
changes.  They  will  retain  ownership  of 
range  improvements  during  this  10- 
year  period,  they  will  retain  the  water 
rights  that  they  have  proven  up,  they 
will  not  be  penalized  if  they  care  for 
the  land. 

This  compromise.  I  again  suggest  to 
the  President,  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union.'  Conserva- 
tion groups,  the  environmental  groups, 
say  this  proposal  is  watered  down.  It  is 
a  compromise  but  it  is  a  step  forward 
and  they  support  it.  The  House  does 
not  like  it.  Secretary  Babbitt  does  not 
like  it.  But  it  is  the  best  we  could  do. 
Again,  what  the  opponents  have  offered 
is  gridlock  and  more  gridlock.  I  believe 
we  should  allow  this  to  come  to  a  vote, 
vote  it  up  or  down,  and  move  forward 
with  something  else. 
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Mr.  President,  we  are  now  in  the 
world  of  gridlock  No.  2.  We  have  moved 
from  last  week  to  gridlock  No.  1;  we 
are  now  at  gridlock  No.  2.  I  think  we 
should  move  on  to  something  more 
coDstiriicCiv6 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOR- 
GAN).  The  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  8  minutes  30  sec- 
onds remaining;  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada controls  18  minutes  and  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  we 
find  ourselves  back  again  with  the 
same  arguments,  the  same  talking.  Ev- 
erybody wants  to  project  themselves 
out  here  as  representing  the  West, 
those  of  us  who  are  at  least  speaking.  I 
will  say  this  to  my  friends  from  Wyo- 
ming, Idaho,  and  New  Mexico.  You  all 
represent  the  West.  I  understand  that. 
I  represent  the  West.  I  hope  you  under- 
stand that. 

I  have  been  here  long  enough  and  I 
know  the  issues  well  enough  in  my 
State  to  realize  what  is  important  to 
the  ranching  industry  there.  My  fam- 
ily, though  not  ranchers,  were  farmers 
and  we  know  the  land,  we  know  what 
water  is  all  about,  and  the  importance 
of  it.  What  we  are  faced  with  today  is 
a  decision,  in  my  judgment,  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  put  an  end  to 
this  constant  yearly  battle  as  to  what 
ranchers  are  going  to  pay.  We  know 
they  are  going  to  pay  for  it,  what 
rights  they  are  going  to  have,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment land,  and  when  doing  that,  you 
have  to  be  realistic. 

Sure,  we  like  it  our  way.  We  have  had 
it  our  way.  And  this  particular  Reid 
compromise  that  is  before  us  is  still 
our  way.  It  is  still  beneficial  to  the 
ranchers.  The  costs,  for  instance,  do 
not  cover  the  exact  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  program.  That  is  a  benefit  to 
our  ranchers.  And  in  Arizona,  two- 
thirds  of  the  ranchers'  lands  are  leased 
from  the  Forest  Service.  The  standards 
that  are  imposed  here  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  those  same  standards  that  are 
already  adopted  by  the  Forest  Service. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  other  States. 

Amazingly  enough,  we  seem  to  reach 
an  agreement  here  on  this  floor  when, 
in  fact,  we  have  reached  agreement 
with  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
fee  no  longer  appears  to  be  the  primary 
bone  of  contention  based  on  the  argu- 
ments that  are  here.  Even  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Reid  compromise  seem  to 
propose  that  their  own  fee  increase  of 
$3.45  focuses  now  on  the  policy  ques- 
tions involving  this  compromise. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  subject  that 
has  been  raised  by  those  in  opposition 
to  the  Reid  compromise  before  us:  that 
is,  private  property  rights.  It  is  being 
presented  that  this  proposal  will  in 
some  way  have  an  effect  on  present  pri- 
vate property  rights. 


This  Senator  has  always  been  a 
strong  defender  of  the  property  rights 
of  individuals.  On  many  occasions,  I 
have  risen  and  voted  to  defend  attacks 
on  private  property  rights  when  the 
issue  has  come  before  the  Senate. 

A  fundamental  question  before  us 
today  is  what  rights  do  the  grazing  per- 
mittee's have  now  and  how,  if  at  all, 
will  these  rights  change  after  this  pro- 
posal is  adopted. 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act— section  402— directs  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture to  issue  permits  and  leases  for 
a  period  of  10  years  subject  to  terms 
and  conditions  deemed  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  law.  Recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  permittee's  contribu- 
tion to  the  permanent  improvements  is 
noted. 

The  State  governments  have  estab- 
lished water  laws  which  grant  rights  to 
water.  The  Federal  Government  has 
long  recognized  the  States'  right  to 
regulate  water.  In  the  past  century, 
tens  of  thousands  of  water  filings  have 
been  processed  and  granted  by  the 
States  in  the  West.  Clearly  water 
rights  exist  on  the  public  land. 

What  would  this  proposal  do  to 
change  these  existing  water  rights? 
Nothing.  This  proposal  recognizes  and 
maintains  existing  water  rights.  Fu- 
ture water  rights  only  will  be  vested  in 
the  United  States  so  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  ensure  that  protection 
of  public  water  supplies  are  main- 
tained. 

To  fully  understand  the  importance 
of  the  water  issue,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide an  example  of  what  happens  when 
a  water  right  on  the  public  lands  is 
granted  to  an  individual  and  then  re- 
moved from  multiple-use  management. 

I  would  like  to  describe  Dripping 
Spring  in  northwest  Arizona.  This 
spring,  on  public  land  within  the 
Mount  Nutt  Wilderness  Area,  is  man- 
aged by  the  BLM  and  is  the  only  water 
source  for  miles.  It  was  the  water 
source  for  desert  bighorn  sheep,  birds, 
deer,  wild  burros,  small  mammals,  and 
livestock. 

The  water  rights  granted  by  the 
State  included  the  entire  flow  of  the 
spring.  The  State  granted  Water  Right 
No.  713  in  1930  for  15,000  gallons  per 
day.  This  15,000  gallons  per  day  permit 
was  issued  on  a  spring  that  flows  3  gal- 
lons per  minute.  The  actual  flow 
amounts  to  less  than  one-third  of  the 
permitted  amount. 

An  adjoining  private  landowner  has 
piped  the  water  to  use  on  his  private 
land  several  miles  away.  It  is  reported 
that  over  15  families  currently  use  the 
water  for  domestic  use  even  though  the 
State  permit  is  for  livestock  use  only. 
Additionally,  State  law  does  not  re- 
quire that  sufficient  water  be  left  at 
the  source  to  serve  the  ecosystem  that 
is  dependent  upon  the  water.  This  is 
not  an  isolated  example.  I  have  several 
other  examples  of  these  types  of  ac- 
tions. 


I  ask  my  colleagues,  how  can  you 
manage  the  public  lands,  especially  in 
desert  ecosystem,  if  you  do  not  have 
water?  Entire  ecosystems  can  be 
changed  and  species  displaced  and  the 
land  can  be  damaged  immeasurably  for 
future  grazing.  Water  is  the  most  criti- 
cal resource  in  the  desert  ecosystem. 
While  past  policies  have  allowed  this  to 
occur,  it  is  time  to  make  the  correc- 
tion. We  should  not  penalize  those  who 
abide  by  the  law  but  we  need  to  main- 
tain the  entire  ecosystem,  not  pieces 
for  the  benefit  of  maintaining  the  eco- 
system for  livestock.  Several  of  my 
colleagues  have  tried  to  redirect  the 
argument  and  scare  people  by  saying 
that  these  changes  will  affect  water 
rights  all  over  the  West.  It  will  not  af- 
fect the  allocation  on  the  Colorado 
River.  It  will  not  affect  the  city  of 
Boulder's  water  supply.  The  changes 
are  clearly  directed  at  the  BLM  range, 
and  it  is  so  clear  in  the  law  that  it  irks 
this  Senator  to  see  that  continuously 
argued,  that  the  central  Arizona 
project  is  going  to  be  affected.  It  is  not. 

Range  improvement  ownership  is  an- 
other issue  where  past  policies  need 
correction.  While  it  is  suggested  that 
you  must  have  title  to  range  improve- 
ments before  money  is  invested,  this 
view  is  flawed.  The  Forest  Service  has, 
since  its  very  formation  in  1906.  not  al- 
lowed ownership  of  range  improve- 
ments. 

Livestock  grazing  on  the  national 
forest  has  occurred  for  over  80  years 
under  this  policy.  Investments  have 
been  made,  transfer  of  permits  under- 
taken, and  bank  loans  have  been  grant- 
ed. I  do  not  remember  a  single  piece  of 
legislation  introduced  to  change  the 
Forest  Service  policy.  It  must  be  work- 
ing. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  if  you  were  a 
business  person  and  you  leased  land  to 
someone  else  and  they  made  improve- 
ments in  order  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness, would  you  give  them  title  to  the 
improvements?  I  venture  to  say  no. 
The  lessee  made  those  improvements 
with  full  plans  to  amortize  them  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  lease.  This  is  why 
permit  tenure  for  10-year  leases  is  so 
important  to  the  industry.  Adequate 
time  needs  to  be  allowed  to  make  in- 
vestments and  amortize  their  value. 
The  Reid  compromise  protects  permit 
tenure. 

Many  of  the  range  improvements 
have  multiple  use  values  and  need  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  BLM  to  ensure 
they  are  used  in  that  manner.  The 
springs  I  described  before  are  used  in 
that  manner.  The  springs  I  described 
before  are  examples  of  that.  In  addi- 
tion, in  other  locations  livestock  cor- 
rals and  fences  are  also  used  in  wild 
horse  and  burro  roundups  or  manage- 
ment. 

While  past  BLM  policy  allowed  the 
ownership  of  range  improvements,  it  is 
time  for  change.  Again,  what  is  the  im- 
pact of  the  change  on  existing  owner- 
ship of  range  improvements?  Nothing! 
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The  proposal  recognizes  existing  own- 
ership. Future  permanent  range  im- 
provements will  have  title  vested  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  remind  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  other  things 
at  stake  in  this  bill.  If  this  bill  does 
not  pass,  funding  for  timber  harvest, 
which  is  vital  to  my  State  and  to  the 
States  of  many  who  are  opposing  this 
measure,  will  be  unavailable;  funding 
for  important  national  park  projects — 
which  are  already  experiencing  a  tre- 
mendous backlog— will  be  unavailable; 
critical  funding  for  native  American 
schools,  hospitals  and  water  projects 
will  be  unavailable;  and  so  on. 

The  State  of  Arizona  has  the  largest 
on  reservation  Native  American  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States.  Everyone 
here  has  heard  me  speak  of  the  destitu- 
tion and  poverty  in  the  Bennett  Freeze 
Area  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  Well, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  money— no 
where  near  what  is  necessary— but 
there  is  funding  to  start  to  provide 
sewer  lines  and  home  repairs  for  U.S. 
citizens  who  are  living  in  third  world 
conditions. 

I  am  not  prepared,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues would' not  be  either,  to  jeopard- 
ize programs  critical  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  a  number  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  supported 
the  livestock  industry.  I  feel  this  pro- 
posal is  Che  best  compromise  that  can 
be  achieved.  I  think  this  bill  should  be 
passed  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Reid  compromise.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

I  wish  we  had  more  time  because  this 
is  an  important  issue  that  needs  to  be 
resolved,  and  we  need  to  do  it  now. 
This  is  going  to  bring  certainty  to  the 
capability  of  ranchers  to  finance  their 
ranching  enterprises.  And  it  is  time 
that  we  put  it  to  rest  and  stop  all  of 
the  misinformation  that  is  being  put 
out  here.  Nobody  here  who  is  proposing 
this  that  I  know  of  says  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful, wonderful  thing.  How  many  times 
have  my  friends  on  the  other  side  had 
to  propose  legislation  that  was  not  ab- 
solutely perfect? 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  impose  cloture 
and  get  on  with  it.  Failure  to  do  that 
this  afternoon,  means  that  the  Interior 
Department  could  close  down,  in  effect, 
really  all  of  Arizona.  We  must  not  let 
something  like  this  keep  us  from  doing 
what  is  right  for  the  entire  west  and 
what  is  right  for  the  ranchers. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  myself. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  the  western  State  water  engineers 
feel  that  he  is  flat  wrong.  Maybe  he  is 
right  and  they  are  wrong,  but  one  thing 
is  certain:  Nobody  had  a  chance  to  find 
out,  because  a  back-room  deal  denied 
them  the  ability  to  have  a  hearing. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  right.  There 


may  be  myths  in  this,  but  we  do  know 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty. 
Why? 

First,  new  section  406  (i)(2)  of  the 
conference  report  states: 

The  United  States  shall  assert  its  claims 
and  exercise  its  rights  to  water  development 
on  public  lands  to  benefit  the  public  lands 
and  resources  thereon. 

I  take  it  to  mean  that  the  water  cur- 
rently used  for  hydroelectric  power 
generation  is  to  be  subordinated  for  use 
for  "the  public  lands  and  resources 
thereon"  — even  if  that  water  has  been 
used  for  the  past  50  years  to  produce 
electricity  at  a  hydroelectric  dam. 

Hydroelectric  projects  on  BLM  lands 
in  Arkansas,  8;  Alabama,  5;  California 
32;  Idaho,  30;  Colorado  3;  Minnesota,  7 
New  Mexico,  1;  Missouri,  2;  Montana.  2 
Utah,  9;  Washington,  2;  Wyoming.  10 
Nevada,  0.  Is  that  a  coincidence?  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  do  know  what  it  ap- 
pears that  the  conference  report  says, 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  not 
really  know,  unless  we  have  full  public 
hearings  and  bring  in   the  experts  to 
apply  that  language. 

Second,  new  section  406(1)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cancel 
or  suspend  permits  and  leases  if  there 
is  any  violation  of  Federal  or  state  law 
concerning  conservation,  protection  of 
natural  or  cultural  resources,  and  the 
protection  of  environmental  quality. 
There  are  a  half-dozen  or  so  Federal 
and  State  authorizations  necessary  to 
build  a  hydroelectric  powerplant.  Plus 
there  are  untold  State  laws  on  these  is- 
sues. Thus,  the  conference  report  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nearly  un- 
bridled power  to  rescind  a  hydro- 
electric license. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  7  minutes  remaining  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  9  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

If  this  debate  contains  any  other  in- 
formation for  a  public  confused  by  hav- 
ing one  side  say  one  thing  and  another 
side  counter  it,  and  the  other  side  deny 
it,  it  is  that  nobody  can  say  for  a  cer- 
tainty what  is  contained  in  the  lan- 
guage of  these  back-room  deals.  I  will 
say  this— and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming— that  the  thoughts 
propounded  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona are  absolutely  wrong.  Water  is  af- 
fected. Range  improvements  are  af- 
fected. The  language  of  the  bill  on 
range  improvements  does  not  confine 
range  improvements  to  just  those  for 
livestock  usage.  There  is  no  definition 
and  language  which  says  "all  improve- 
ments." 

Mr.  President,  all  improvements  is  a 
lot  more  than  just  the  ranching  issue. 
Let  me  just  say  once  again  that  the 
livestock  industry  has  accepted  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  a  rise  in  grazing 
fees,  and  they  have  authorized  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming— a  bipartisan, 


nongridlock  twosome — to  introduce 
legislation  to  raise  those  fees.  And  we 
have  not  been  able  to  have  a  hearing, 
because  the  back-room  deals  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  on  the 
way  down. 

The  issue  of  costs  was  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  is  absolutely 
fraudulent.  The  BLM  figures  produced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  Mr.  Bab- 
bitt, assume  that  all  costs  of  range- 
lands  are  attributable  solely  to  graz- 
ing, as  though  if  you  eliminated  all  of 
the  livestock,  there  would  be  no  more 
need  for  BLM  employees,  range  ex- 
perts, forest  experts,  hydrologists  or 
anything  else.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  fair  to  the  people  whose  honest  liv- 
ing comes  from  this. 

There  is  also  a  very  disturbing  thing 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  brings 
up:  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  My 
friends  from  the  west  know,  and  most 
other  people  who  have  ever  been  in  pri- 
vate business  know,  the  determiner  of 
valid  existing  rights  is  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, who  seeks  to  take  them.  That  is 
who  the  determiner  is.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  back-room  deal  that  says 
this  is  subject  or  pursuant  to  State 
law.  Secretary  Babbitt,  over  the  week- 
end, managed  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  State  law  or  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  property  is  an 
obligation  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  talk  just  a 
minute  about  one  other  thing.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  said  the  Forest 
Service  has  had  these  regulations  for 
many  years.  Let  me  just  make  clear 
that  the  Forest  Service  with  regard  to 
these  has  had  some,  not  all,  similar 
regulations— and  the  key  word,  Mr. 
President  is  "regulations" — over  the 
years.  They  have  not  had  the  Forest 
Service  law,  and  many  of  those  regula- 
tions have  been  and  are  being  tested  in 
jurisprudence.  That  distinction  is  criti- 
cal. Forest  Service  regulations  are  not 
laws,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and 
the  back-room  dealers  are  putting 
them  into  law.  Why?  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  does 
not  have  the  statutory  authority  for 
most  of  the  Executive  order.  And  so 
how  better  to  get  it  than  to  put  it  in  a 
back-room  deal,  and  then  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  issue  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  what  is  now  law  and  has  not 
been  before— only  Executive  order. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something 
really  very  unsettling  about  that. 

I  say  again  this  Congress  managed  to 
say  that  ordinary  people  in  America 
are  not  entitled  to  their  expenses  for 
raising  issues  of  direct  concern  to  this 
Congress.  Lobbying  is  no  longer  de- 
ductible even  though  it  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  pastime  for  a  rancher  from 
Rawlings,  WY,  to  come  and  see  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  He  cannot  do 
that.  The  big  corporations,  the  favor- 
ites on  the  left,  are  able  to  write  that 
off  as  legal  fees. 
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Ranchers  were  not  even  allowed  to 
come  here  at  their  own  expense  for  a 
hearing,  and  why  not?  Because  a  hear- 
ing would  have  disclosed  the  very  trou- 
bling events  that  are  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  series  of 
statements  on  the  economic  effects  of 
this.  But  let  me  just  say  it  is  ironic 
that  the  Republican  staff  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  just  last  week  re- 
leased a  study  finding  that  State  budg- 
ets will  experience  a  $33.8  billion  short- 
fall over  the  next  5  years  because  of  the 
tax  bill  just  passed. 

This  is  a  big-time  shortfall  for  those 
of  us  whose  lands  lie  in  Federal  hands. 
It  is  very  easy  from  somebody  from 
Iowa,  or  Oklahoma,  or  some  other 
place,  to  not  worry  about  that  because 
they  do  not  have  the  same  cir- 
cumstance. Their  land  is  all  deeded  in 
the  hands  of  citizens  and  of  the  State. 
It  is  not  true  in  Wyoming.  Nevada.  Ari- 
zona, or  Idaho,  or  the  rest  of  the  14 
States  that  are  covered  by  it. 

This  Congress,  without  having  so 
much  as  a  whim  of  conscience,  can  im- 
pose on  the  28  of  us  from  the  western 
land  States  its  will  because  they  do  not 
have  any  constituents  affected  by  it. 
They  do  not  have  any  State  govern- 
ment affected  by  it.  They  do  not  have 
any  county  government  affected  by  it. 
The  loss  of  revenues  are  of  some  con- 
sequence to  them  except  when  the  rev- 
enue from  income  tax  begins  to  flow 
next  year  and  the  outflow  will  be  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  reason  to 
mince  any  words  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Interior  appropriations  meas- 
ure. I  still  do  not  understand  how  the 
Senate  conferees  managed  to  go  from 
an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Senate  to 
place  a  moratorium  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  proposed  rulemaking  on 
range  management  to  enactment  of  the 
very  regulations  which  the  Senate  de- 
cided should  not  go  forward. 

The  situation  is  simply  unbelievable. 
Not  only  did  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee disregard  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  also  ignored  the  authorizing 
committee.  Even  more  unbelievable, 
once  they  had  decided  that  the  author- 
izing committee  was  irrelevant,  they 
ignored  the  only  legislation  pending  in 
the  Senate,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Senator  Campbell  and  myself. 

I  do  not  understand  how  we  got  to 
where  we  are.  I  do  not  understand  how 
an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Senate 
not  to  engage  in  rulemaking  turns  into 
the  enactment  of  something  which  is 
so  terrible  that  no  Senator  would  even 
introduce  it.  Just  so  my  colleagues  un- 
derstand the  situation,  the  Senate 
voted  59  to  40  to  place  a  moratorium  on 
the  proposed  rulemaking  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  There  was  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, which  was  bipartisan,  and  the 
Senate  acted  to  protect  its  rights  as  an 


institution  against  the  executive 
branch  which  had  chosen  to  end  run 
the  Congress.  That  was  the  mandate  of 
the  Senate  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  took  into  conference. 

The  House,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no 
provisions  in  their  bill,  although  they 
later  manufactured  a  vote  to  instruct 
their  conferees.  The  issue  liefore  the 
conference  was  whether  to  have  a  mor- 
atorium. It  would  have  been  under- 
standable, although  regrettable,  if  the 
Senate  conferees  had  simply  caved  to 
the  House  and  deleted  the  moratorium. 
What  the  Senate  conferees  did  was  to 
adopt  virtually  all  of  the  Secretary's 
proposals  and  enact  them  into  law. 
How  in  the  name  of  reason  did  the  con- 
ferees decide  to  do  that? 

Mr.  President,  doing  nothing  would 
have  been  far  more  preferable  to  what 
the  conferees  brought  back.  There  are 
portions  of  the  Secretary's  proposed 
regulations  which  simply  have  no  basis 
in  law  and  would  fall  under  court  chal- 
lenge. The  conferees  would  have  us 
enact  those  provisions.  As  I  stated  ear- 
lier, there  is  legislation  pending  before 
the  authorizing  committee  which 
would  raise  grazing  fees  and  make 
other  changes.  Apparently  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  considers 
endrunning  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees to  be  a  problem  only  when  a  point 
of  order  might  be  raised  on  initial  con- 
sideration. It  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
problem  when  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee can  be  ignored  in  the  dark  of  a  con- 
ference room 

I  will  go  through  this  travesty  line 
by  line  to  demonstrate  why  it  should 
not  be  enacted.  But  I  resent  having  to 
engage  in  that  debate  If  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  thought  this  proposal 
was  a  good  idea,  they  could  have  intro- 
duced it  and  had  it  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. If  the  administration  had 
wanted  to  involve  the  legislature 
branch  in  its  assault  on  the  West,  the 
Secretary  could  have  submitted  a  bill 
and  had  it  introduced  by  request.  Both 
Senator  C.\mpbell  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  put  our  legislation  as  well  as 
this  outrage  to  the  test  of  public  hear- 
ings and  committee  consideration. 

That  is  not  the  route  which  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  minions  on  the 
Hill  chose.  No  public  hearings,  no  pub- 
lic scrutiny,  no  consultation  with  the 
sponsors  of  the  only  legislation  pend- 
ing in  committee,  no  concern,  no 
thought.  I  am  bitterly  disappointed  in 
my  colleagues  who  voted  to  accept  this 
proposal  in  the  conference.  This  pro- 
posal would  have  fallen  under  a  point 
of  order  had  it  been  offered  honestly  in 
the  Senate  when  we  originally  consid- 
ered the  interior  appropriations  bill. 
There  is  no  excuse  or  justification  for 
what  the  conference  did. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  stand 
up  for  the  legislative  process  and  the 
rights  of  the  authorizing  committee.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  stand  up 


for  the  rights  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  have  major  measures  de- 
bated fully  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  took  a  simple  morato- 
rium into  conference  and  came  back 
with  19  pages  of  substantive  law.  The 
conferees  took  a  moratorium  into  con- 
ference and  came  back  with  legislation 
to  reverse  over  a  century  of  deference 
to  State  water  law.  The  conferees  took 
a  moratorium  into  conference  and 
came  back  with  legislation  which 
seizes  all  improvements  on  public 
lands,  from  highways  to  mines  to  ca- 
nals to  homes,  in  the  name  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  conferees  took  a  mora- 
torium into  conference  and  came  back 
with  a  provision  which  makes  every 
water  right  and  every  permanent  im- 
provement on  public  lands  subject  to 
an  undefined  Federal  validity  deter- 
mination. The  conferees  took  a  mora- 
torium into  conference  and  came  back 
with  a  blanket  assertion  of  Federal 
ownership  of  all  water  developed  on 
public  lands,  not  just  for  grazing,  but 
also  for  hospitals,  schools,  rural  com- 
munities, mining,  and  all  other  uses. 

Most  outrageous  of  all,  the  conferees 
made  major  life  decisions  for  thou- 
sands of  family  ranchers,  and  hundreds 
of  western  communities  without  their 
knowledge  or  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  flooded 
with  letters  which  clearly  and  pain- 
fully detail  the  real  life  drama  created 
by  fear  of  what  this  Congress  proposes 
to  do  to  our  Western  Federal  lands  and 
to  the  communities  they  support. 
There  is  something  terribly  wrong  with 
the  process  that  has  brought  us  to  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  several  statements,  sev- 
eral letters,  and  others  relating  to 
these  topics  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Subleasing 

Under  the  Raid  amendment,  most  all 
ranches  would  be  negatively  impacted  by  his 
new  subleasing  language. 

The  Reid  language  will  make  what  is  now 
a  customary  business  practice  for  all  types 
of  businesses.— wholesale  beverage  dealers, 
oil  field  service  equipment  businesses,  gro- 
cery stores,  big  game  outfitters— to  name 
just  a  few— and  will  add  not  only  an  intoler- 
able financial  burden,  but  will  make  a  legal 
and  widely  accepted  business  practice  ille- 
gal. 

subleasing  situations  under  reid's 
proposal 

Scenario  #1=20%  subleasing  surcharge: 
Base  property  leased,  permit  held. 

Scenario  »2=20%  subleasing  surcharge: 
Permit  leased,  base  properly  owned. 

Scenario  «3=50%  subleasing  surcharge: 
Livestock  not  owned  by  permittee. 

Scenario  #4=70%  subleasing  surcharge: 
Base  property  leased,  permit  held  (or 
leased??)  and  livestock  not  owned  by  permit- 
tee nebulous  language  as  to  whether  permit 
is  held  or  leased. 
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SUBLEASING  EXA.MPLES  FOR  SCENARIOS 

Scenario  ttl:  A  young  couple  entering  into 
the  ranching  business  with  only  enough  as- 
sets to  purchase  livestock  but  wish  to  lease 
base  property  and  acquire  permits. 

Scenario  #2:  Existing  operator  faced  with  a 
temporary  reduction  in  forage  on  private  or 
public  lands  due  to  drought,  fire.  etc.  that 
needs  additional  forage  to  avoid  overgrazing. 

Scenario  «3:  (a)  A  rancher  is  willing  to 
allow  a  son.  daughter  or  employee  to  run  in- 
dividually owned  livestock  on  the  ranch  per- 
mit as  compensation  for  work  performed. 

(b)  Permits  held  by  various  Grassland  asso- 
ciations are  grazed  by  livestock  owned  by  in- 
dividual association  members. 

Scenario  «4:  A  rancher  forced  to  retire  by 
age  or  health  wishes  to  lease  the  ranch  and 
livestock  until  a  child  is  prepared  to  take  on 
operation. 

ECONOMIC  ARGUMENTS 

Environmental  groups  and  the  media  have 
portrayed  the  grazing  fee  issue  as  a  deficit 
reduction  measure.  But  we  can't  look  at  the 
revenue  issue  in  a  vacuum.  Didn't  we  learn 
anything  from  the  luxury  tax  debacle?  In- 
creasing grazing  fees  isn't  going  to  increase 
federal  revenue— it's  going  to  lead  to  lost 
jobs,  lost  cash  and  lost  net  worth— all  of 
which  translate  into  lost  federal  and  state 
lax  dollars. 

I   Loss  of  Net  Cash  Income 

An  increase  in  grazing  fees  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  net  cash  flow  of  a  ranch. 

One  study,  prepared  by  Texas  A&M  and  as- 
sociated groups  including  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  looked  at  the  economic  impact 
of  the  proposed  higher  grazing  fees  on  five 
representative  ranches  in  Montana.  Wyo- 
ming. Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

The  study  found  that  net  cash  income 
could  decline  by  as  much  as  J6.000year  for 
low  debt  ranches  that  depend  on  federal  graz- 
ing for  50%  of  its  needs,  and  by  as  much  as 
S6.400  for  similar  high  debt  ranches. 

In  Wyoming,  a  comparison  of  small  and 
large  livestock  operations  reveals  a  reduc- 
tion in  average  annual  income  of  $3000  for 
large  ranches  and  $6600  for  small  ranches. 

Let's  put  these  figures  into  prospective. 

In  Wyoming,  the  average  annual  income 
for  large  family  livestock  operations  is  only 
$22,271.  For  small  family  livestock  oper- 
ations it  is  only  $19,548.  A  $3,000-$6.600  reduc- 
tion in  income  to  these  farms  represents  a 
decline  of  14  to  34  percent  of  their  total  net 
income. 

For  many,  it  means  the  difference  between 
continuing  to  operate  or  having  to  shut  down 
their  ranching  business. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  federal  govern- 
menf  The  proposed  fee  increases  will  di- 
rectly reduce  economic  activity  in  public 
land  states  by  over  $1  billion.  Using  the  oft- 
quoted  multiplier  that  $1  of  ranch  income 
generates  between  $5  and  $10  times  that  in- 
come to  the  economy,  a  reduction  of  $1  bil- 
lion could  lead  to  more  than  $5  billion  in  lost 
economic  activity. 

This  lost  revenue  will  trigger  an  irrevers- 
ible decline  in  the  economies  of  rural  com- 
munities who  rely  on  this  economic  activity 
to  generate  sales  tax  revenues. 

For  example.  Ken  Kerns.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners.  Sheridan 
County.  Wyoming  wrote  that  'rural  commu- 
nities, such  as  ours,  must  have  economic  di- 
versity. The  soundness  of  that  profit-driven 
agriculture  base  is  a  valued  piece  of  that  di- 
versity. The  next  downturn  in  our  sales  tax 
revenues  could  be  inflicted  by  a  squeezing  of 
local  business  profits.  If  the  grazing  fee  on 
public  lands,  along  with  other  factors  of  pro- 


duction costs,  are  increased  beyond  the  point 
of  profitability,  then  that  portion  of  profit 
now  being  spent  on  our  main  streets,  which 
generates  sales  tax  dollars,  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  federal  treasury  which  is  a  long  way 
from  our  community." 

Isn't  it  ironic  that  the  Republican  staff  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  just  last 
week  released  a  study  finding  that  state 
budgets  will  experience  a  $33.8  billion  short- 
fall over  the  next  five  years  because  of  the 
tax  bill  just  passed? 

Why?  Because  citizens  forced  to  send  addi- 
tional monies  to  Washington  are  not  spend- 
ing that  money  on  taxable  items  on  which 
states  collect  sales  tax. 

Now  the  government  wants  to  take  away 
even  more  state  revenues  through  increased 
grazing  fees. 

In  rural  communities,  the  sales  tax  reve- 
nues may  be  the  only  source  of  funding, 
along  with  property  taxes,  available  to  sus- 
tain the  economy  of  these  small  towns. 
Ranching  towns  could  soon  go  the  way  of  the 
boarded  up  mining  towns  of  the  old  West. 

Equally  as  important,  the  economic  activ- 
ity that  will  be  lost  to  the  community  will 
also  result  in  a  decline  in  federal  tax  reve- 
nues— in  the  form  of  income  and  other 
taxes— that  could  exceed  the  $12  million  gain 
from  the  increased  fees. 

But  for  those  of  you  in  the  East  who  think 
we're  wrong.  I  remind  you  of  the  luxury  tax 
and  the  impact  that  it  had  on  your  indus- 
tries— we  were  forced  to  repeal  that  law  this 
year  because  of  the  number  of  jobs  that  were 
lost.  Grazing  fees  will  be  no  different. 
Loss  of  Xet  Worth 

Besides  decreasing  federal  income  taxes, 
higher  grazing  fees  and  rangeland  reform 
will  result  in  a  devaluation  in  land  values 
that  could  result  in  a  total  loss  of  equity  in 
the  West  of  almost  $1  billion. 

Today,  lending  institutions,  local  govern- 
ments and  the  IRS  all  treat  permits  as  cap- 
ital assets.  Banks  include  the  value  of  the 
permits  in  the  total  value  of  the  ranch  when 
issuing  loans  and  credit.  Local  governments 
assess  property  taxes  based  on  the  total 
value  of  the  ranch,  including  the  permit  val- 
ues. The  IRS  considers,  and  the  tax  court  has 
ruled,  that  permits  are  property  interests 
subject  to  inheritance  taxes. 

If  the  changes  proposed  by  Reid  are  en- 
acted, permits  will  have  a  greatly  dimin- 
ished value.  The  loss  of  net  income  and  the 
lack  of  security  and  loss  of  stability  in  the 
traditional  relationship  between  western 
landowners  and  the  government  results  in  a 
zero  permit  value. 

Because  appraisers  are  no  longer  willing  to 
value  these  permits,  banks  find  themselves 
•over-loaned  "  on  properties.  The  result  is  no 
different  from  the  savings  and  loans  crisis 
which  occurred  because  of  decline  in  real  es- 
tate values — except  for  one  critical  factor — 
the  federal  government  is  now  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  devaluation  of  property  in  the 
West. 

Banks  will  no  longer  issue  credit  to  ranch- 
ers. And  what  happened  in  the  1980's  will 
happen  again  in  the  West— foreclosure  and 
bankruptcy  will  become  a  way  of  life. 

Eliminating  the  equity  value  of  a  permit 
and  thus  a  rancher's  equity,  also  decreases 
federal  inheritance  and  estate  taxes.  If  the 
government  is  so  concerned  about  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  will  be  generated  by 
this  fee  increase,  why  have  they  not  consid- 
ered the  amount  of  revenue  that  will  be  lost 
because  of  a  decline  in  property  value?  A  $1 
billion  dollar  loss  in  equity  could  mean  a  lot 
of  estate  tax  income  to  the  federal  fisc. 

And  at  a  time  when  state  and  local  govern- 
ments struggle  to  find  necessary  revenue,  a 


decrease  in  property  values  will  also  severely 
reduce  the  property  tax  income  available  to 
localities.  How  will  counties  who  depend 
heavily  upon  their  property  tax  base  fund 
schools,  law  enforcement,  and  fire  protec- 
tion? 

Balance  of  Trade 

An  increase  in  the  grazing  fees  could  also 
affect  the  balance  of  trade  for  American  beef 
exports  by  reducing  the  supply  of  feedlot  cat- 
tle. For  example: 

A  reduction  in  the  supply  of  feedlot  cattle 
could  result  in  an  increase  in  price,  making 
U.S.  beef  exports  less  competitive  overseas; 

A  reduction  in  supply  means  that  we  may 
become  an  unreliable  supplier  unable  to 
meet  contracts  and  commitments. 

A  reduction  in  domestic  supply  could  also 
lead  to  an  increase  in  imports  to  meet  this 
demand,  cutting  into  a  $4  billion  trade  sur- 
plus. With  all  of  the  bellyaching  over  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit,  why  would  we  erode  one  of 
the  few  industry  surpluses  we  have? 

Lander,  wy. 
October  19.  1993. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Wallop. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wallop:  During  the  Senate 
filibuster,  please  ask  your  opponents  to  con- 
sider the  following: 

1.  Rep.  Synar  says  he  wants  to  give  ranch- 
ers a  dose  of  free  enterprise.  Where  else  can 
we  go?  Do  we  tell  ski  areas  to  get  a  hill  on 
private  land? 

2.  Improvements — Will  Federal  Land  per- 
mittees, other  than  ranchers  have  their  fu- 
ture improvements  become  Gov't  property? 
What  about  a  ski  lift,  warming  hut.  or  an 
outfitters  lodge? 

3.  Fees— The  proposed  fee  of  $3.45  is  9%  of 
gross  on  a  $450.00  calf.  Ski  areas  are  2.4%  of 
gross;  outfitters  3%  of  gross. 

The  proposed  fees  and  regulations  will  in- 
crease our  operating  expenses  beyond  what 
we  can  make  raising  livestock  and  grass.  We 
are  due  for  our  annual  meeting  with  the 
bank  loan  officer  to  plan  our  operating  loan 
for  1994,  This  constant  threat  of  ever  higher 
fees  and  expensive  regulations  has  all  our 
loans  in  jeopardy. 

With  these  fees  and  regulations  in  the  Reid 
amendment  as  law,  our  ranch  will  change 
from  a  viable  economic  cattle  ranch  to  a  real 
estate  development.  We  plan  to  sell  out  be- 
fore and  if  we  cannot  pay  the  mortgages  and 
notes  raising  livestock. 

Thank  you  for  everything. 
Sincerely. 

Rob  and  Martha  Hellyer. 

October  20.  1993. 

Dear  Sirs;  It  is  rare  for  most  small  ranch 
and  farm  operations  to  pay  income  tax  and  if 
they  do  it  is  only  in  the  three  figure  region, 
this  should  tell  you  that  we  can't  afford  a 
raise  in  anything.  Many  of  us  would  have  to 
go  out  of  business  if  this  fee  is  increased, 
then  all  these  lands  would  be  taken  over  by 
industry,  residential  or  large  corporations 
running  our  ranches.  Right  now  we  have  a 
serious  problem  with  unemployment  num- 
bers, if  you  consider  the  fee  increase  you  will 
have  many  more  numbers  to  add  to  your  un- 
employment figures.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  we 
need  to  work  together  to  improve  our  eco- 
nomic situation  for  all  of  us  not  just  a  few- 
bureaucrats. 

You  want  to  take  over  the  management  of 
this  land  and  water,  right  now  we  take  care 
of  all  this,  and  do  well  as  this  is  our  liveli- 
hood. So  why  change  something  that  is 
working  well.  We  know  that  we  have  to  work 
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24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week  at  times  to 
keep  thlngrs  running  for  the  benefit  of  our 
livestock.  Is  the  government  going  to  be  able 
to  do  this? 

Ranching  is  an  economic  necessity  in  Wyo- 
ming and  the  United  States,  lets  do  our  best 
to  keep  this  viable  resource  instead  of  de- 
stroying our  economic  backbone. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  &  Shirley  DeLambert. 

Eden.  WY. 

October  20. 1993 
Senator  Malcolm  Walix)P. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Malcolm:  In  reference  to  the  Range- 
land  Reform  Proposal.  It  would  completely 
eliminate  me  from  the  use  of  public  lands. 
The  effect  of  the  increased  fee.  non-fee  costs, 
governmental  intervention  and  control  of 
•'both  public  and  private  property  rights  to- 
gether with  the  uncertain  livestock  prices,  it 
would  be  too  costly  to  operate. 

Our  ranch  is  one  of  the  oldest  ranches  in 
this  area,  with  territorial  rights  and  has 
been  operating  all  that  time  successfully. 
With  the  rangeland  reform  which  is  being 
proposed,  the  margin  between  profit  and  loss 
would  narrow  and  it  would  result  in  a  com- 
plete loss  for  me  in  this  area  and  one  more 
blow  to  the  economy  of  our  nation. 
Sincerely. 

Don  Kortes. 

Rancher. 

J.  Douglas  and  Glynda  S.  Sheehan. 

Dtzon.  WY.  October  20.  1993. 
Re:  Grazing  Fee  Bill 
Senator  Malcol.m  Wallop. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Wallop:  Thank  you  for  the 
support  that  you  are  giving  to  the  Western 
states  and  the  people  in  them  who  are  fight- 
ing the  grazing  fee  bill.  No  matter  the  out- 
come, we  feel  that  you  have  done  your  best 
to  represent  us. 

My  wife  and  I  are  members  of  a  small  com- 
munity in  Southern  Wyoming,  and  we  live 
on  the  ranch  that  was  homestead  by  my 
grandparents.  My  wife  works  in  the  account- 
ing office  that  is  supported  by  the  ranching 
and  mineral  industry,  and  local  businesses.  If 
the  grazing  fee  bill  passes  as  it  stands,  this 
could  mean  that  the  economic  community 
will  have  a  difficult  time  surviving.  This  will 
not  only  rock  the  stability  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  also  the  state  and  ultimately  the 
nation. 

We  strongly  support  the  filibuster  and 
hope  to  see  some  local  hearings  on  the  issue. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  survival  of  this  na- 
tion depends  on  the  livestock,  mineral,  and 
lumber  industries  of  the  West. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 
J.  Douglas  and  Glynda  S.  Sheehan 

RiVERTON.  WY.  October  19.  1993. 
Hon.  Malcol.m  Wallop, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wallop:  We  elect  our  con- 
gressmen to  go  to  Washington  to  keep  our 
State  on  an  economic  flow  to  support  our 
livelihood  and  our  future  for  our  children 
and  grandchildren.  What  are  we  getting?  A 
movement  to  completely  destroy  our  future 
in  all  our  western  states. 

1.  Our  congressmen  have  let  the  environ- 
mental pressures  almost  completely  cut  off 
our  timber  industry  that  gave  employment 
for  many  workers  to  support  our  economy. 

2.  Raising  of  the  grazing  fees  will  no  doubt 
put  many  of  our  ranchers  out  of  business. 
Many  now  are  just  getting  by  on  poverty 
level  profits.  The  ranchers  using  public  land 


have  to  spend  more  money  for  maintaining 
livestock  due  to  predator  loss.  Livestock 
losses  are  far  greater  than  on  private  lands. 

3.  Grizzly  bears  are  now  becoming  a  prob- 
lem for  the  livestock  permittees  and  fast  be- 
coming a  problem  for  the  hunters.  Congress 
should  push  for  delisting  of  the  grizzly  so 
they  can  be  controlled  by  the  Game  &  Fish 

This  is  another  environment  push  to  lock 
up  public  land  from  logging  and  gas.  oil  Si 
mineral  use. 

4.  Wolves— a  movement  that  will  only  help 
decrease  our  economy  by  future  depletion  of 
our  big  game  population  and  depletion  of  our 
livestock  on  forest  range. 

A  lock-out  of  use  of  public  land  is  inevi- 
table if  the  current  trend  continues. 

I  only  hope  Congress  will  review  the  70.000 
signatures  that  were  obtained  at  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  booth  asking  tourists  if  they 
would  like  to  see  wolves  in  Yellowstone.  You 
will  find  a  big  percentage  of  these  are  out  of 
state  and  foreign  signatures.  Please  let  these 
issued  by  decided  by  the  people  it  will  affect 
the  most.  i.e..  Wyoming.  Montana  and  Idaho 
citizens. 

5  Now  is  the  time  to  stop  all  of  the  idiotic 
decisions  and  work  to  help  the  western 
states  survive  all  this  political  nonsense  to 
please  the  environmentalists. 

It  is  rapidly  becoming  impossible  for  our 
young  people  to  stay  in  Wyoming  and  sur- 
vive. 

Sincerely. 

Van  Parkhurst. 
Riverton  Businessman. 

J-B  Cattle  Co.. 
Roosevelt.  AR.  October  21. 1993. 
Hon.  Malcol.m  Wallop. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  McCain:  I  am  writing  to  beg 
for  your  help  in  maintaining  the  West  as  we 
know  it  here  in  Arizona.  Our  entire  way  of 
life  and  that  of  our  community  is  at  stake. 

We  have  worked  all  our  lives  with  the 
dream  in  mind  of  buying  a  ranch  All  else 
has  been  sacrificed  to  that  end.  Our  children 
have  given  up  the  normal  things  teenagers 
do  so  that  we  all  might  buy  our  ranch.  We 
have  owned  it  since  1989  and  have  added 
many  waters  to  the  area  to  spread  out  the 
cattle  and  to  help  maintain  wildlife.  The 
land  is  better  for  our  having  been  here. 

I  feel  that  people  who  do  not  know  this  ter- 
rain or  anything  about  cattle  grazing  are 
trying  to  determine  the  future  of  my  family, 
our  town  and  our  Western  country.  As  the 
cattle  that  go  into  feel  lots  for  Eastern  buy- 
ers come  off  federal  lands  this  action  will  af- 
fect the  food  supply  for  the  whole  country 
Even  those  who  are  not  directly  hurt  by  this 
action  will  find  the  result  from  these  unin- 
formed senators  and  will  remember  who  to 
hold  responsible. 
Sincerely. 

Linda  Brake. 

Ralph  S.  DuBois  III. 

Kearny.  AZ. 

Dear  Honorable  John  McCain:  I  am  writ- 
ing you  in  reguard  to  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  federal  grazing  leases.  These  proposals 
have  no  merit  and  must  be  stopped.  While 
others  pay  lip  service  to  Environmental 
problems,  the  rancher  is  the  only  one  who 
must  work  full-time  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment or  he  will  parish. 

I  have  been  in  the  cattle  industry  all  my 
life.  31  years.  My  family  has  held  govern- 
ment grazing  leases  for  46  years,  and  I  have 
held  government  leases  for  12  years.  If  these 
proposals  are  adopted  it  will  be  the  end  of 
my  way  of  life,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other 
cattlemen. 


I  am  able  to  stay  in  the  cattle  business,  by 
only  a  small  profit  margin.  With  grazing  fees 
at  $1.86  per  AUM.  the  cost  of  improvements, 
feed,  everyday  living  etc..  etc.  it  costs  me 
around  $14.00  per  AUM  to  raise  my  cattle.  A 
rate  increase  of  2  or  3  dollars  per  AUM  would 
make  it  impossible  to  stay  in  business.  I 
would  soon  join  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

The  adverse  effects  of  these  proposals  will 
cost  the  American  people  a  huge  amount  of 
money,  unemployment,  and  the  loss  of  con- 
cerned caretakers  of  the  land. 
Thank  you. 

Ralph  S.  DuBois  III. 

Members  of  the  Congressional  Research  Service: 

On  behalf  of  Elected  County  Commis- 
sioners Garey  Ketcham.  Eunice  McEwan.  and 
myself,  we  welcome  you  to  our  Sheridan 
Rural  Community. 

Sheridan  County,  with  a  base  of  27%  feder- 
ally-owned land,  is  a  typical  rural  western 
community  of  23.562  residents  with  a  tradi- 
tion of  cultural  spirit  and  a  possession  of 
heritage  pride. 

This  heritage  is  steeped  in  the  traditional 
spirit  of  the  pioneer  who  believed  in  the 
"American  Dream"  and  moved  west  with 
their  families  to  develop  a  culture  of  family- 
owned  and  operated  ranches  entwined  within 
federal  and  private  land 

Those  family  ranches  and  ranchers,  though 
dwindling  in  number,  are  no  less  spirited 
today  than  those  who  settled  the  west  in  the 
late  1800's.  They  value  their  life  qualify  with 
reverence  and  are  an  integrated  part  of  the 
area's  socio-economic  base. 

My  name  is  Ken  Kerns,  a  third-generation 
family  rancher  who  is  permitted  to  graze 
1136  animal  units  per  month  upon  public 
lands  located  in  the  Bighorn  National  For- 
est. 

I  tell  you  this  so  as  the  economic  data  I  am 
prepared  to  present  to  you  will  not  appear 
biased  by  self-interest  but  will  be  objective 
from  the  platform  of  local  government. 

Sheridan  County  is  one  of  four  counties 
who  commissioned  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming to  do  an  in-depth  economic  analysis  of 
the  economic  impact  of  federal  lands  in  rela- 
tion to  our  counties'  tax  revenues  (Economic 
Contributions  of  Federal  Lands  Within  the 
Big  Horn  Mountain  Area  prepared  by  Fletch- 
er. Taylor.  Moline.  and  Borden).  This  objec- 
tive data  allows  local  governments  to  better 
interpret  and  plan  for  the  tax-supported 
local  governmental  services  provided  to  our 
residents.  A  copy  of  the  area-wide  data  is 
provided  for  your  reference. 

I  will  attempt  to  briefly  explain  to  you 
how  an  increase  in  grazing  fees  may  affect 
every  resident  within  Sheridan  County. 

Family-owned  and  operated  ranches  who 
use  federal  lands  as  a  supplement  to  other 
grazing  resources  are  profit-driven  This 
profit  motive  is  no  different  in  grassland 
ranching  than  it  is  in  any  other  enterprise — 
gross  income  minus  operating  expenses 
equals  profit. 

These  profits  are  spent  in  local  stores 
which  collect  sales  taxes  from  those  profits 
spent.  These  sales  taxes  are  the  highest  sin- 
gle-revenue source  for  the  operation  of 
Sheridan  County  government. 

Big  Horn  Mountain  Country's  current 
economy  is  driven  by  a  diversity  of  an  export 
base  which  is  related  to  federal  lands.  That 
diversity  is  mining,  renewable  resource  har- 
vesting, and  tourism.  These  sectors  contrib- 
ute 40.5%  of  our  local  base  economy.  Profits 
from  these  sectors  are  essential  for  the  local 
retail  sector,  a  direct  relation  to  Sheridan 
County's  and  the  State  of  Wyoming's  sales 
tax  collections. 
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I  have  prepared  a  graph  (Exhibit  A)  show- 
ing a  relationship  of  one  sector  of  that  diver- 
sity—grazing—as it  relates  to  the  collection 
of  sales  taxes  within  Sheridan  County.  This 
graph  is  not  intended  to  credit  all  sales  tax 
collections  to  the  price  of  feeder  calves 
which  reflects  profitability,  but  to  show  how 
that  sector  may  influence  those  collections. 

Grazing  fees  are  an  integrated  part  of  the 
operational  expenses  which  affect  profits  of 
our  grassland  ranches. 

As  operating  costs  for  our  grassland  ranch- 
ers increase,  unless  there  is  an  off-setting  in- 
crease of  revenues,  the  profit  margin  of  our 
family  ranches  may  diminish  until  there  Is 
no  choice  but  a  liquidation  of  assets. 

The  mid-eighties  saw  a  dramatic  liquida- 
tion of  those  assets.  That  liquidation  was 
not  because  of  increased  grazing  fees  but  a 
combination  of  factors  eliminating  the  profit 
picture.  However,  the  graphic  picture  of  live- 
stock values,  which  reflects  profits  of  our 
grassland  livestock  producers,  parallels  our 
local  government  sales  tax  revenues. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  the 
dramatic  shift  in  our  sales  tax  revenues  is  a 
direct  result  of  a  profitable  grassland  agri- 
culture community,  but  the  graph  certainly 
makes  that  suggestion. 

Rural  communities,  such  as  ours,  must 
have  economic  diversity.  The  soundness  of 
that  profit-driven  agriculture  base  is  a  val- 
ued piece  of  that  diversity.  The  next  down- 
turn in  our  sales  tax  revenues  could  be  in- 
flicted by  a  squeezing  of  local  business  prof- 
its. 

If  the  grazing  fee  on  public  lands,  along 
with  other  factors  of  production  costs,  are 
increased  beyond  the  point  of  profitability, 
then  that  portion  of  profit  now  being  spent 
on  our  main  streets,  which  generates  sales 
tax  dollars,  will  be  absorbed  in  the  federal 
treasury  which  is  a  long  way  from  our  com- 
munity. 

According  to  the  referenced  Economic  Con- 
tributions of  Federal  Lands,  for  every  ani- 
mal-unit-month loss,  for  whatever  reason, 
the  four  counties  of  Big  Horn  Mountain 
Country  will  have  a  total  economic  loss  of 
$63.67.  Of  that  loss,  local  governments  within 
Big  Horn  Mountain  Country  will  lose  $2.23  in 
sales  and  property  taxes. 

As  you  mull  this  issue.  I  urge  you  to  re- 
view the  referenced  study.  It  is  based  upon 
economic  data,  not  emotional  rhetoric. 

It  appears  that  a  grazing  fee  increase  by 
the  present  administration  is  forthcoming. 
Hopefully,  the  data  gathered  by  you  in  your 
fact-finding  tour  will  guide  the  parameters 
of  that  increase. 

Kenneth  D.  Kerns. 

Chairman. 
Board  of  County  Commissioners. 

Sheridan  Countv.  WY.  June  23. 1993. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  numerous  references  in  this 
debate  to  the  Western  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation and  its  position  on  grazing  re- 
form. I  would  just  like  to  clarify  that 
the  Governor  of  Washington,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  association,  was  asked 
to  sign  the  WGA  letter  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Not  only 
did  the  Governor  of  Washington  decline 
to  sign  the  letter,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  staff  took  part  in  drafting  the  let- 
ter. I  have  been  in  contact  with  him 
about  this;  I  can  assure  all  my  col- 
leagues that  he  shares  my  very  strong 
view  that  it's  inappropriate  to  con- 
tinue delaying  passage  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  conference  report. 


To  underscore  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada's point  regarding  the  disposition 
of  the  other  body  on  this  question,  I 
also  note  that  Members  from  Washing- 
ton voted  7  to  1  in  favor  of  the  motion 
by  the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
committee  to  instruct  conferees.  This 
motion  passed  September  29  by  vote  of 
314  to  109. 

Mr.  President,  with  those  clarifica- 
tions in  mind.  I  want  to  restate  my 
concern  about  the  constructiveness  of 
this  filibuster  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  who  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  my  five 
children  are  now  away.  Two  are  mar- 
ried and  three  of  them  are  in  college. 

One  of  the  things  I  miss  with  my 
children  being  out  of  the  house  is  Hal- 
loween. I  look  back  with  great  almost 
melancholy  of  how  much  fun  it  was  to 
go  with  my  kids  trick  or  treating. 

Now  Halloween  is  being  brought  to  us 
today  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  I  am 
being  reminded  of  my  escapades  with 
my  children  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
today  because  Halloween,  which  is  just 
a  few  days  hence,  is  being  brought  to 
us  in  the  form  of  ghosts  and  goblins, 
about  things  that  do  not  exist.  This  is 
Halloween.  This  is  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  bill  from  going  forward,  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill,  by  magic,  by 
bringing  up  ghosts  here  and  goblins 
there  and  hidden  doors  and  hidden  win- 
dows. It  simply  does  not  exist. 

As  an  example,  they  talk  about 
sweeping  changes.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  not  a  sweeping  change  in  this.  There 
is  not  a  thing  that  is  in  this  amend- 
ment that  the  Forest  Service  has  not 
done  for  decades.  In  fact,  we  have 
stopped  Secretary  Babbitt  from  having 
the  BLM  do  some  of  the  things  the  For- 
est Service  has  done.  We  have  done 
that  by  law.  Sweeping  changes  are  part 
of  the  ghosts  and  goblins  here  before 
this  body. 

This  letter  the  western  Governors 
signed  was  signed  by  two  Governors. 
There  was  no  meeting  held.  It  was  not 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  Senator  Murray's  State. 
It  was  not  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  It  was  signed  by 
two  Governors. 

Also,  as  to  water  engineers — Sec- 
retary Babbitt  held  hearings  all  over 
the  West;  he  got  thousands  of  com- 
ments, most  of  them  in  favor  of  his 
changes— but  not  a  single  comment 
from  a  water  engineer  anyplace  in  the 
West.  So  let  us  get  real.  Let  us  not 
have  this  Halloween  a  few  days  early. 

Mr.  President,  this  compromise  is 
fair.  Ranch  families  do  not  need  the 
threat  of  looming  fee  hikes.  This  sta- 
bilizes and  gives  certainty.  This  com- 
promise will  end  gridlock. 

In  fact,  this  proposal  still  subsidizes 
the  use  of  public  lands,  and  I  am  will- 


ing to  do  that  because  I  think  the  in- 
creases have  come  for  many,  many 
years.  I  think  they  should  be  moderate. 

1  am  willing  to  do  that  because  I  think 
ranchers  contribute  to  the  western 
part  of  this  country. 

I  have  scaled  back  Secretary 
Babbitt's  fee  by  about  40  percent. 
Under  this  proposal  ranchers  can  now 
obtain  loans,  buy  and  sell  property.  I 
know  because  they  told  me  that  is  the 
reason  they  wanted  property  rights  and 
water  rights  protected.  The  BLM  regu- 
lations, I  repeat,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  Forest  Service  regulations.  It  is 
simple  as  that. 

There  are  some  in  this  Chamber 
there  is  no  way  we  can  please  no  mat- 
ter what  we  did.  There  is  not  anything 
we  could  do  to  please  them.  It  is  a  par- 
tisan issue,  an  effort  to  embarrass  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  talk  specifics 
about  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  talked  about  here  today.  As  to  no 
hearings  on  the  grazing  fees,  I  have 
here  two  of  many  boxes  that  I  have 
where  we  have  studies,  reports,  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  from  all 
kinds  of  Government  agencies,  from 
private  institutions,  from  universities 
all  over  the  country.  We  also  have  had 
congressional  hearings  averaging  about 

2  a  year  for  the  last  15  years.  These 
studies  have  been  on  every  aspect  of 
grazing,  economics,  ranch  land 
ecosystems,  policies  and  program  ad- 
ministration. I  think  it  is  time  to  rec- 
ognize that  is  not  a  good  argument. 

As  far  as  there  being  a  back-room 
deal,  I  guess  this  is  to  divert  attention 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  had  all 
these  hearings,  all  these  studies,  and 
western  Senators  met  with  Secretary 
Babbitt.  Secretary  Babbitt  held  hear- 
ings all  over  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  Thousands  of  comments 
were  received.  The  negotiations  that 
started  with  the  House  involved  a  num- 
ber of  Senators. 

The  amendment  was  offered  by  a  Re- 
publican in  the  conference.  Ralph  Reg- 
ULA  from  Ohio  offered  the  amendment. 

As  to  water  rights,  the  change  undoes 
the  change  made  unilaterally  by  James 
Watt  a  decade  ago. 

All  we  are  doing  is  making  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  like  the  For- 
est Service  like  it  always  had  been 
until  the  Watt  years  in  an  effort  to 
protect  those  ranchers  who  in  good 
faith  relied  on  the  Watt  changes.  We 
grandfather  water  rights  and  range  im- 
provements saying  they  are  yours  to 
use.  You  can  sell  them,  give  them 
away,  transfer  them  at  inheritance,  do 
what  you  want  with  the  water  rights 
and  ranch  improvements. 

In  the  future  they  will  be  treated  ex- 
actly like  the  Forest  Service.  That 
does  not  sound  too  unreasonable. 

Also  you  must  understand  what  Sec- 
retary Watt  did  had  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  nonranchers,  on  other  peo- 
ple who  had  some  use  for  that  water. 
We  have  accepted  his  changes. 
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I  would  also  suggest  that  the  argu- 
ment about  ranch  improvements  is  not 
valid.  It  is  part  of  the  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins we  are  faced  with. 

In  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  I 
put  up  here  today  what  ranch  improve- 
ments need.  The  proposed  change  that 
Babbitt  issued  also  applies  to  ranch  im- 
provements. 

So  I  submit  that  property  values  will 
not  be  adversely  affected.  In  fact,  they 
will  be  able  to  be  stabilized  and  go  up. 
People  will  be  able  to  borrow  money. 
They  will  be  able  to  sell  ranches  be- 
cause there  will  be  some  certainty.  Re- 
member we  are  talking  about  public 
land,  land  that  belongs  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  is  going  to  come  a  time  in  the 
next  few  days  when  a  decision  will  have 
to  be  made  by  those  who  favor  gridlock 
as  to  whether  they  are  going  to  allow 
gridlock  to  continue  and  close  the  Inte- 
rior Department.  Those  who  are  saying 
all  we  want  are  some  modifications  are 
again  celebrating  Halloween  early.  The 
House  is  going  to  accept  no  changes. 
They  by  a  3-to-l  margin  approved  this 
amendment.  So  are  we  going  to  close 
Interior? 

We  did  a  great  job  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans this  year  especially  with  Indian 
health  services.  If  we  close  the  Inte- 
rior, they  get  nothing.  If  we  have  to  go 
for  a  CR,  they  will  go  back  to  last 
year's  levels. 

What  we  have  done  with  the  park 
system  I  think  is  a  good  improvement 
over  last  year,  and  on  and  on. 

We  should  not  have  gridlock  either  in 
the  Senate  or  in  the  courts.  We  should 
move  forward,  have  a  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  merits  and.  as  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  said  last  Thurs- 
day, take  it  like  a  man:  walk  away;  go 
to  something  else. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  yields  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired under  the  1-hour  time  limit  for 
debate 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  H.R.  3167. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3167)  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  pro-am.  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  worker  profiling,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

(1)  Hutchison  amendment  No.  1081.  to  re- 
peal the  retroactive  application  of  the  in- 
come, estate,  and  gift  tax  rates  made  by  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  and  reduce  ad- 
ministrative    expenses     for     agencies     by 


$3,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  19W. 
1995.  and  1996. 

MOTION  TO  WAIVE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  1  hour  of  debate  remaining 
on  the  Hutchison  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  with  respect  to  her  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  divided,  with  40 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mrs.  Hutchison]  and 
20  minutes  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MITCHELL]. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  no 
time  to  be  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  aissistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  15  min- 
utes as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  Senator  does  not  con- 
trol time.  The  time  is  controlled  by 
Senator  Moyniha.n,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  Senator 
Hutchison.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  have  to  seek  time 
from  Senator  Hutchison  or  ask  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question?  May  I  ask  how 
much  time  he  requires? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  would  like  to  get  15 
minutes;  1^  from  each  side? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  might  be  dif- 
ficult at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Will  the  Senator  restate  his  unani- 
mous consent  request? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  for  15  minutes  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  Senators  for 
their  courtesy. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  the  health  care 
program  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  President. 

Whatever  else  you  can  say,  good  or 
bad,  about  programs  recommended  by 


the  Clinton  administration,  one  char- 
acteristic shines  through.  The  Clinton 
administration  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  move  social  authority  from 
the  marketplace  and  the  States  into 
the  firm  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

George  Will  said  it  well  when  he 
called  Clintonism  an  "ideology  de- 
manding a  vast  expansion  of  govern- 
ment power.  " 

President  Clinton  has  said  that  the 
role  of  Government  was  too  cramped 
during  the  recent  Republican  adminis- 
trations of  George  Bush  and  Ronald 
Reagan.  He  has  worked  hard  to  remedy 
that.  Just  look  at  the  list  of  proposals 
that  have  been  proposed  or  passed 
under  this  administration: 

The  Motor  Voter  Act; 

Liberalization  of  the  Hatch  Act; 

Campaign  reform,  which  would  ex- 
pand the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  financing  elections; 

Federalization  of  the  student  loan 
program: 

Federalization  of  immunizations;  and 

The  family  leave  bill. 

Nowhere  else  does  the  Clinton  cen- 
tralization plan  become  more  obvious 
than  in  his  proposal  to  systematize 
health  care  in  this  country.  The  admin- 
istration has  understandably  been  re- 
luctant to  come  right  out  and  say  that 
they  want  to  nationalize  our  health 
care  system.  Their  pollsters  have  told 
them,  accurately,  that  Americans  are 
deeply  suspicious  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  her  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  on  September  29, 
Mrs.  Clinton  said  some  very  nice  things 
about  State  flexibility.  She  said  that 
the  States  would  have  the  power  to 
make  their  own  choices,  and  to  do 
what  they  think  is  right  for  their 
State.  Then  she  said  that  it  would  take 
a  bizarre  combination  of  reasons  for  a 
State  not  to  want  to  do  this. 

I  have  tremendous  respect  for  Mrs. 
Clinton's  abilities,  but  her  description 
of  the  powers  retained  by  the  States 
under  the  Clinton  plan  were  just  not 
accurate.  Under  the  Clinton  plan,  the 
States  do  not  have  the  authority  to  do 
what  they  think  is  right.  While  that 
sounds  good,  it  does  not  comport  with 
the  terms  of  the  written  plan.  And  it  is 
not  what  the  administration  has  in 
mind  for  the  States. 

Instead,  under  the  Clinton  plan,  the 
States  have  the  authority  to  do  one 
thing— implement  the  Clinton  plan,  as 
approved  by  the  National  Health 
Board.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Clinton 
would  view  any  State's  decision  to  go 
its  own  way.  rather  than  do  what  the 
Federal  Government  wishes,  as  bizarre. 

I  am  sure  that  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  will  want  to 
argue  that  the  Clinton  plan  is  not  cen- 
tralized at  all.  They  will  argue  that  the 
States  are  given  great  flexibility  to 
execute  the  plan,  to  choose  the  struc- 
ture of  the  regional  alliances,  to  choose 
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to  enact  a  single-payor  plan.  But  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues:  Read  the 
plan.  There  is  no  mistaking  that  this 
is,  indeed,  a  plan  of  nationalization, 
and  nothing  less. 

What  do  I  mean  by  nationalization?  I 
mean  that  the  Clinton  health  care  plan 
would  give  to  the  Federal  Government 
supreme  authority  in  all  matters  of 
health  care.  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  now  have  supreme  authority 
to  dictate  to  the  States  in  regard  to 
health  care.  Under  the  Clinton  plan, 
the  Federal  Government  would  obtain 
that  power  explicitly. 

Turn  to  page  46  of  the  September  9 
summary  of  the  Clinton  plan,  and  look 
at  the  powers  of  the  new  seven-member 
National  Health  Board.  The  Board  has 
virtually  absolute  power  over  the 
States  in  regard  to  the  design  of  health 
care  systems  within  the  States.  The 
only  power  the  States  are  left  with  is 
the  power  to  implement  the  plan. 

The  National  Board  would  have  the 
power  to  require  the  States  to  submit 
health  care  implementation  plans  for 
approval.  The  Board  would  then  have 
the  power  to  reject  the  State  plan.  If  a 
State  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Board,  the  Federal  Government 
could  order  the  withholding  from  the 
State  of  all  Federal  health  appropria- 
tions— Medicare,  Medicaid,  block 
grants,  categorical  grants,  everything. 

I  have  some  experience  in  this  as 
former  Governor.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, I  can  tell  you  that  no  State  would 
be  able  to  withstand  the  withdrawal  of 
all  these  appropriations.  The  States 
have  become  dependent  on  them  for 
their  very  financial  existence.  The 
withdrawal  of  all  HHS  appropriations 
from  a  State  would  bankrupt  the  State 
in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

And,  as  if  the  withdrawal  of  HHS  ap- 
propriations from  a  State  were  not 
enough,  the  Clintons  saw  to  it  that  no 
State  could  escape  from  the  desires  of 
the  National  Health  Board.  If  a  State 
remained  uncooperative,  the  Federal 
Government  could  take  over  the  recal- 
citrant State's  health  care  system.  And 
it  could  unilaterally  impose  a  payroll 
tax  in  the  State. 

Thus,  because  the  National  Health 
Board  could  do  these  things  to  a 
State— to  reject  its  reform  plan,  to 
bankrupt  it,  and  to  actually  take  over 
its  health  care  system— then  there  can 
be  no  question  that,  under  the  Clinton 
plan.  Federal  power  would  be  supreme 
in  all  matters  of  health  care. 

Yes,  the  States  would  have  the  power 
to  implement  the  plan.  But  the  opera- 
tive question  is.  Where  is  the  actual 
authority?  Under  the  Clinton  plan,  the 
National  Board  would  have  total  veto 
power  over  the  State  plans,  and  the 
power  to  set  the  rules  by  which  the 
game  is  played.  That  is  nationaliza- 
tion. 

In  case  you  still  have  any  doubt  that 
the  Clinton  plan  is  one  of  nationaliza- 
tion. I  say  again:  Read  the  plan.  Who 


would  enforce  the  Clinton  employer 
mandate?  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  based  right  here  in  Washington, 
a  few  blocks  from  this  Capitol.  No 
doubt  the  new  responsibilities  of  the 
Labor  Department  would  require  a 
sizeable  expansion  of  personnel  and 
budget. 

Who  would  decide  on  changes  to  the 
basic  benefits  package,  and  whether 
new  treatments  should  be  included? 
The  National  Board. 

Who  would  determine  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to  the  regional  alliances  every 
year?  The  National  Board.  And  who 
would  the  alliances  deal  with  directly? 
The  National  Board. 

Who  would  determine  the  way  in 
which  risks  were  adjusted  for  the 
health  plans,  to  determine  risk-ad- 
justed payments?  The  National  Board. 

And  who  would  determine  the  num- 
ber of  training  spots  for  doctors  in  each 
region  of  the  country?  A  branch  of  the 
National  Board. 

Who  would  determine  how  national 
health  data  was  stored  and  kept  pri- 
vate? A  branch  of  the  National  Board. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on  and  on;  59 
new  Federal  programs  or  bureaucracies 
and  the  expansion  of  20  others. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  had  a 
tradition  of  pride  in  federalism.  The 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  were  very 
suspicious  of  centralized  Federal 
power,  and  they  took  pains  to  con- 
strain it.  The  Constitution  was  sup- 
posed to  grant  limited  and  enumerated 
powers  to  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  balance  of  the  power  retained 
by  the  States. 

Even  James  Madison,  the  defender  of 
the  Federal  Government,  wrote  in  Fed- 
eralist Paper  No.  45  that,  in  the  bal- 
ance between  the  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  governments,  the 
"State  governments  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage *  *  *."  No  longer. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  powers  dele- 
gated by  the  Constitution  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  "few  and  de- 
fined," while  those  remaining  in  the 
States  would  be  numerous  and  infinite. 
He  said,  "The  powers  reserved  to  sev- 
eral States  will  extend  to  all  the  ob- 
jects, which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  affairs,  concern  the  lives,  lib- 
erties, and  properties  of  the  people." 

The  idea  of  federalism  is  that  there  is 
a  great  advantage  to  having  govern- 
mental authority  split  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  In  a 
federalist  system,  the  State  govern- 
ments can  do  what  they  know  how  to 
do  best,  being  closest  to  the  problems 
affecting  the  daily  lives  of  people.  The 
Federal  Government  can  do  what  it 
knows  how  to  do  best — things  the  State 
cannot  do,  like  national  defense  and 
protection  of  individual  rights. 

Some  health  care  functions  need  to 
be  centralized.  I  would  never  suggest 
that  we  have  a  separate  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  in  each  State.  I  would 
never  suggest  we  do  not  need  national 


health  data.  I  could  agree  perhaps  that 
we  need  some  national  rules  for  deliv- 
ery of  health  care,  to  improve  access 
and  control  costs. 

But  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  federal- 
ism. We  should  never  house  something 
within  the  Federal  Government  that 
can  be  efficiently  housed  outside,  in 
the  marketplace  or  in  the  States. 

The  advocates  of  the  Clinton  plan 
have  not  thought  enough  about  what 
we  are  giving  up  by  placing  all  author- 
ity in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
States  are  laboratories — they  really 
are — for  addressing  complex  social 
problems.  Nowhere  is  that  more  true 
than  in  health  care.  Many  States  have 
already  undertaken  reforms  that  are 
superior  to  what  is  being  proposed  here 
in  Washington. 

To  nationalize  health  care  would  be 
to  snuff  out  the  possibility  of  State  ex- 
perimentation. Under  the  Clinton  plan, 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  not  the  State 
itself,  would  decide  whether  a  State 
plan  is  adequate. 

The  important  thing  is  that  each 
State  now  has  the  ability  to  take  the 
kind  of  action  that  the  people  of  the 
State  feel  is  needed.  Under  the  Clinton 
plan,  it  would  be  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  decides  that. 

For  example,  what  if  a  certain  State 
decides  that  it  does  not  want  to  step  up 
to  a  regional  health  alliance,  that  it 
does  not  wish  to  institute  a  single- 
payer  plan?  Maybe  the  State  has  a  bet- 
ter way  of  getting  cost  containment 
and  health  care  access  than  President 
Clinton  does.  Under  the  Clinton  plan, 
that  poor  State  would  be  subject  to  sei- 
zure of  its  whole  health  care  system 
and  a  federally  imposed  payroll  tax. 

Whenever  you  talk  about  centraliza- 
tion, you  have  to  mention  one  of  the 
great  observers  of  American  life,  Alexis 
De  Tocqueville,  a  great  commentator. 
De  Tocqueville  said,  'However  enlight- 
ened and  skilled  a  central  power  may 
be,  it  cannot  of  itself  embrace  all  the 
details  of  life  of  a  great  nation.  Such 
an  achievement  exceeds  the  power  of 
man.  And  when  it  attempts  unaided  to 
create  and  set  in  motion  so  many  com- 
plicated springs,  it  must  submit  to  a 
very  imperfect  result  and  exhaust  itself 
in  futile  efforts."  No,  the  Clinton  plan 
under  the  present  proposal  will  not 
work.  The  periphery  cannot  be  just  an 
implementer. 

Perhaps  my  viewpoint  on  this  is  re- 
lated to  my  heritage.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, we  have  300  years  of  tradition  of 
wanting  to  have  local  control.  In  our 
State,  crucial  decisions  are  still  made 
by  the  villages  and  towns.  That  is  the 
way  we  like  it.  I  think  to  centralize  all 
authority  for  health  care  decisions  in 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  a 
great  mistake. 

How  do  we  know  that  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Health  Board  will 
be  wise  and  caring  and  fair  people?  Will 
their  loyalty  be  to  the  common  good  or 
to  politics?  We  should  remember  that 
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these  seven  people  will  be  appointed 
bureaucrats,  beholden  to  a  political 
system  and  to  the  Presidency  for  their 
jobs.  They  will  be  a  political  entity 
above  all  else,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whether  he  be  a  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, to  carry  out  his  own  vision  of 
what  health  care  should  be  for  all  of 
America. 

Congress,  in  its  usual  paralytic  mode, 
would  have  a  hard  time  dealing  with 
the  complexities  of  the  National 
Health  Board,  just  as  it  now  really  can- 
not deal  even  with  the  FDA. 

Under  the  Clinton  plan,  benefits  and 
budgets  will  be  determined  from  Wash- 
ington. But  we  have  evidence  from  this 
country  and  from  foreign  countries 
that  centralized  economic  control  does 
not  work. 

Staring  us  in  the  face  is  the  fall  of 
the  classic  centralized  system,  the  So- 
viet system.  It  produced  quotas,  it  con- 
trolled prices,  and  it  did  not  work.  As 
De  Tocqueville  said  and  others  have 
pointed  out.  a  beast  like  national 
health  care,  a  concept  like  national 
health  care,  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  Government  to  manage.  No  na- 
tional health  care  board  could  ever 
know  all  that  it  needs  to  know  in  order 
to  run  the  system  from  the  top. 

Under  the  Clinton  plan,  many  prices 
would,  in  effect,  be  set  by  a  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington,  but  we  already 
know  that  it  will  not  work.  History 
tells  us  that  it  will  not  work.  The  bu- 
reaucracy needed  to  administer  price 
controls  would  be  immense.  Ira 
Magaziner  said  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  would  be  under  100 
people.  Either  he  is  speaking  in  tech- 
nicalities, or  ignoring  the  staff  of  all 
the  associated  boards,  commissions, 
and  study  groups,  or  he  has  not  read 
his  own  plan.  With  the  tremendous  au- 
thority of  the  Board,  doing  everything 
from  setting  prices,  to  setting  quality, 
to  negotiating  with  the  alliances,  to 
setting  risk  adjustment  mechanisms, 
to  distributing  medical  residencies,  the 
National  Board  and  its  subsidiaries  will 
employ  thousands.  The  SEC  employs 
2,600  people,  and  if  the  National  Health 
Board  is  £is  described  by  the  Clinton 
health  plan,  it  could  easily  employ 
that  number  or  more 

We  know  providers  have  many  ways 
to  evade  price  controls — by  increasing 
volume,  by  gaming  procedure  codes,  by 
decreasing  quality,  and  many  others. 
Under  the  Clinton  plan,  as  under  Medi- 
care, each  time  the  Government  dis- 
covers a  new  evasion,  it  would  publish 
a  new  regulation.  The  result  would  be 
more  and  more  bureaucracy. 

When  President  Nixon  instituted 
price  controls  in  1971,  the  regulation 
started  with  4  pages  and  ended  up  with 
1,534  pages.  And  we  all  remember  how 
unsuccessful  President  Carter's  price 
controls  were  in  1978. 

The  Clinton  plan  is  a  giant  risk  for 
all  Americans.  The  point  is  we  do  not 
need  to  take  a  giant  risk  now  as  a  na- 


tion. Nearly  90  percent  of  Americans 
are  satisfied  with  their  health  care. 
The  system  is  self-correcting,  and  I 
think  the  self-correction  we  have  seen 
in  just  the  last  12  to  18  months  will  ac- 
celerate. We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  sea 
change.  The  market  is  beginning  to  do 
the  job. 

What  we  must  do  is  take  aim  at 
those  parts  of  the  health  care  system 
that  cannot  self-correct. 

First,  start  with  Federal  programs. 
No  market  can  correct  them  because 
they  do  not  exist  in  the  market.  Re- 
form the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  sys- 
tems. That  is  where  the  primary  prob- 
lems are  in  health  care  today. 

Second,  take  steps  to  provide  access 
to  the  system  for  those  who  lack  it. 
Yes.  there  should  be  universal  access 
and  we  can  do  much  to  accomplish 
that.  We  also  need  to  address  the  issue 
of  small  market  insurance  reform,  ban 
medical  underwriting,  redlining,  and 
preexisting  condition  clauses.  Go  to  a 
modified  community  rating  system. 
Encourage  private  purchasing  pools  so 
that  small  business  can  get  volume  dis- 
counts. 

Reform  the  way  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem treats  employer-provided  insur- 
ance premiums.  The  way  we  do  that 
now  is  a  crazy  system  that  causes  lack 
of  insurance  because  high-income 
workers  benefit  much  more  than  low- 
income  workers.  Reform  the  tort  law 
and  the  antitrust  law.  Yes,  experiment 
with  new  ways  of  constructing  markets 
for  health  insurance  and  allow  the 
States  to  go  their  own  way  by  reform- 
ing the  ERISA 

But  let  us  not  hurt  more  than  we 
help.  We  have  an  excellent  health  care 
system  in  this  country.  It  needs  to  be 
fixed  in  a  number  of  places,  but  it  still 
delivers  high-quality  care  to  a  large 
number  of  people.  If  you  look  around 
the  world,  it  remains  the  best  system. 
The  worst  thing  we  could  do  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  fix  what  is  wrong 
with  our  system  is  to  destroy  that 
which  is  right.  By  creating  a  giant  new 
centralized  bureaucracy,  as  envisioned 
in  the  Clinton  health  care  plan,  we  put 
at  risk  not  only  our  health  but  the 
health  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  has  40  minutes  and  on  our  side 
we  have  20.  I  see  my  able  friend  is  on 
the  floor.  Perhaps  she  would  wish  to 
yield  time  to  whichever  of  her  Senators 
wish  to  speak  on  behalf  of  her  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  total  time  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  previous  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Are  we  then  down 
to  45  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  vote 
was  previously  scheduled  to  occur  at 
11:30.  So  we  have  30  minutes  for  debate 
remaining  prior  to  the  vote. 

LNANIMOU.S  CONSENT  .AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  be 
held  at  a  quarter  of  12  and  that  there 
be  30  minutes  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  15  minutes  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  controls  30  minutes 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  working  with  us  on  this.  I  ap- 
preciate it  very  much.  I  do  yield  now  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  lot  of  discussion  yesterday  on 
the  Senate  floor  about  how  the 
Hutchison-Shelby  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  kill  or  to  delay  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
not — and  I  wish  to  repeat,  this  amend- 
ment is  not^about  killing  or  delaying 
the  extension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  out-of-work  Americans,  as  was 
stated  in  this  Chamber  yesterday.  In 
fact,  this  amendment  is  about  prevent- 
ing more  Americans  from  losing  their 
jobs.  This  amendment  is  about  provid- 
ing some  stability  to  taxpayers,  par- 
ticularly small  businesses,  who  need 
some  guarantee  that  they  will  not  be 
taxed  on  money  they  have  already 
budgeted  for  investment,  employee  sal- 
aries or  new  equipment 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  every  one 
of  the  unemployment  extensions  in  the 
past,  and  I  support  this  one  today. 
That  is  one  reason  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  so  appropriate.  The 
Hutchison-Shelby  amendment  is  about 
employment.  It  is  about  keeping  Amer- 
icans employed.  It  is  about  keeping 
Americans  employed  and  off  of  unem- 
ployment by  putting  some  security 
back  in  the  way  we  run  our  businesses 
and  budget  for  our  future. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  thing 
sure  to  kill  jobs,  to  impede  job  growth, 
and  to  inhibit  job  creation,  it  is  the 
economic  insecurity  caused  by  the  need 
to  hire  a  fortune  teller  as  a  tax  adviser. 

Our  amendment  should  not  be  con- 
troversial. It  is  basically  a  win-win  sce- 
nario. It  provides  a  tax  break  for  Amer- 
icans by  extending  the  effective  date 
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on  the  income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  in- 
creases to  August  10,  1993.  Everybody 
will  remember  that  was  the  day  the  tax 
bill  was  enacted.  And  it  covers  the  loss 
of  revenues  from  the  repeal  by  making 
a  direct  cut  in  Government  spending. 

So:  first,  the  amendment  helps  tax- 
payers, particularly  small  businesses, 
which  are  the  largest  employer  and 
producer  of  jobs  in  this  country;  sec- 
ond, it  is  budget  neutral.  It  makes  di- 
rect spending  cuts  in  Government  ex- 
penses to  offset  the  revenue  losses;  and 
third,  it  removes  the  singularly  most 
offensiva  part  of  the  budget  passed  in 
Augusta-retroactivity  of  the  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  all  did  not 
agree  on  the  budget  as  a  whole,  we  all 
did  agree.  I  thought,  that  retroactivity 
was  a  mistake.  It  is  offensive  to  tax- 
payers. It  is  wrong.  This  amendment 
allows  UB  to  responsibly  fix  that  mis- 
take. We  still  get  deficit  reduction  and 
we  actually  make  cuts  in  Government 
spending.  We  also  preserve  jobs  and  re- 
store stability  to  business  and  personal 
financial  planning. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  timely  amendment.  Do 
not  lei  anybody  say  otherwise.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  yield  8  minutes 
to  Senator  Roth. 

Mr.  ROTH.  1  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Hutchison  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
retroactive  tax  increase  that  was 
passed  as  part  of  the  President's  budget 
package  in  August.  These  tax  increases 
have  already  impacted  upon  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  would  like  to  focus  the  camera's  at- 
tention on  the  chart  that  I  reproduced 
from  tlie  Commerce  Department's 
record  ajid  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
This  chart  makes  the  dramatic  point  of 
just  how  the  Nation's  economy  is  re- 
sponding to  the  retroactive  tax  in- 
creases—for that  matter,  all  of  the 
Clinton  tax  increases. 

Clearly,  economic  activity  in  late 
1992  was  clipping  along  at  a  brisk  5.7 
percent.  In  mid-February,  the  Presi- 
dent released  his  proposal  to  increase 
tax  rates  on  small  businesses  and  oth- 
ers by  as  much  as  one-third  or  more— 
retroactively.  I  might  add.  In  fact, 
these  retroactive  tax  increases  reached 
all  the  way  back  to  20  days,  20  days  be- 
fore the  time  Bill  Clinton  was  even 
President. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  what  happened. 
The  brakes  went  on  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. We  went  from  a  growth  rate  of  5.7 
percent  to  a  rate  of  only  0.8  percent — 
a  very  sizable  drop. 


That  is  not  all.  In  September,  in  my 
State  of  Delaware,  the  unemployment 
rate  reached  its  highest  point  this 
year:  20.800  residents  had  no  jobs.  Even 
with  a  big  increase  in  Government  jobs 
taking  place  at  that  time  because  of 
the  start  of  the  school  year,  our  State 
continued  to  lose  more  jobs  than  it 
gained.  In  fact,  the  unemployment  rate 
has  increased  from  about  4  percent  be- 
fore the  Clinton  retroactive  taxes 
passed,  to  almost  5.5  percent  now,  an 
increase  of  over  one-third. 

In  Delaware,  some  341.000  jobs  are 
provided  by  about  20,000  small  busi- 
nesses. Because  the  new  Clinton  eco- 
nomic policy  raised  tax  rates  by  over  30 
percent  on  small  businesses,  and  be- 
cause of  my  State's  reliance  on  small 
business  jobs,  we  are  feeling  the  pain 
with  higher  unemployment. 

Clearly,  America  cannot  afford  this 
retroactive  tax  Increase.  Our  economy 
has  already  taken  a  bullet  because  of 
it,  and  with  this  as  our  foundation,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Hutchison  amendment 
will  help  speed  the  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  reverse  the  bad  effects  of  the 
Clinton  economic  policy. 

Personally.  I  would  prefer  to  repeal 
the  rates  for  the  full  1993  tax  year. 
However,  this  amendment  does  effec- 
tively move  the  enactment  date  to  Au- 
gust 10.  1993.  making  the  tax  increase 
prospective  only. 

Moving  that  effective  date  brings  me 
to  my  next  point.  If  you  were  to  ask 
the  average  American  on  the  street 
whether  it  is  fair  for  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  pass  taxes  on  a  retro- 
active basis,  you  would  get  an  over- 
whelming response  that  it  is  not  fair 

I  believe  that  out  of  fairness.  Con- 
gress must  refrain  from  any  attempt  to 
use  retroactivity  when  it  comes  to  tax- 
ation. Unfortunately,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  go  on  record  today  sup- 
porting retroactive  taxes  with  their 
vote.  I  want  all  Americans  to  know 
that  if  you  allow  this  Congress  to  get 
away  with  retroactive  taxes  this  time, 
you  can  expect  the  Congress  to  come 
back  year  after  year  expanding  its  pow- 
ers to  pass  taxes  months,  even  years, 
back  into  history.  If  Congress  fails  to 
end  this  unfair  tax  practice,  then  I  can 
only  hope  the  Supreme  Court  will 
strike  down  retroactive  taxes  when  it 
decides  the  Carlton  case  later  this 
year.  This  amendment  should  be  passed 
because  we  need  to  relieve  the  burden 
of  retroactive  tax  increases  on  small 
business. 

The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers [NAM]  has  calculated  that,  at 
a  minimum,  at  least  one-third  of  the 
President's  tax  increases  on  individuals 
fall  on  small  businesses,  like  sub- 
chapter S  corporations.  The  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Businesses 
[NFIB]  has  estimated  that  when  you 
combine  the  1990  and  1993  tax  increases, 
the  tax  rates  on  our  job  creating  small 
businesses  will  have  increased  60  per- 
cent in  only  3  years — 60  percent  in  only 


3  years.  These  small  businesses  created 
171,000  jobs  in  the  first  9  months  of  1992, 
an  astounding  4  million  net  new  jobs 
from  1988  to  1990. 

During  debate  on  the  tax  bill,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  remove  these 
businesses  from  the  tax  rate  increases. 
That  amendment  got  a  strong  vote  of 
56  Senators.  Here  is  the  Senate's 
chance  to  act  again  for  the  benefit  of 
small  businesses,  and  1  hope  that  we 
will  get  the  four  additional  votes  nec- 
essary this  time  to  pass  an  amendment 
for  small  business. 

Let  me  make  one  short  point  about 
the  unemployment  bill  and  arguments 
that  have  been  made  that  somehow 
supporters  of  this  amendment  are  hold- 
ing up  benefits  for  Americans  in  need. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  If  this  amendment  should  pass 
in  the  Senate,  it  would  take  no  time  at 
all  for  the  House  to  agree  to  our 
amendment  and  pass  this  unemploy- 
ment bill.  In  fact,  if  there  is  a  problem 
of  delay  here,  then  it  lies  in  the  fact  it 
has  taken  so  long  for  the  Senate  to 
take  up  this  measure. 

Benefits  for  these  Americans  expired 
some  3  weeks  ago.  Yet  it  has  taken  the 
majority  this  long  to  bring  the  bill  up. 

When  George  Bush  was  President, 
cries  rang  out  for  even  a  single  day's 
delay  in  passing  an  extension  of  these 
benefits.  Now  we  hear  from  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment  that  we  can- 
not afford  the  delay  in  getting  benefits 
to  the  people  because  of  the  Hutchison 
amendment.  This  is  clearly  nothing 
more  than  a  politically  convenient  ar- 
gument. 

So  let  us  do  what  is  fair.  Let  us  re- 
peal retroactive  tax  increases.  Let  us 
cut  spending.  This  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  has  asked  us  to  do.  And 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Hutchison  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  news- 
paper articles  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  appropriate  place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  News  Journal.  Oct.  26.  1993] 

Delaw.^re  Jobless  Rate  Up  3d  Mo.nth  in. 

Row 

(By  Eve  Tahmincioolu) 

The  number  of  unemployed  Deiawareans 
increased  in  September  for  the  third  con- 
secutive month 

It  signifies  a  weakness  In  the  job  market 
because  business  owners  would  rather  in- 
crease overtime  than  increase  payrolls. 

The  state  Department  of  Labor  said  Mon- 
day 5.4  percent  of  Delaware's  work  force  was 
jobless  last  month,  up  from  5  percent  in  Au- 
gust and  4.8  percent  in  Jul.y.  Since  June 
when  the  unemployment  rate  fell  to  a  three- 
year  low  of  4.0  percent,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed Deiawareans  has  jumped  by  more 
than  5.000  to  20.800  in  September. 

■We  are  goinK  through  a  period  since  June 
where  we  have  virtually  no  job  growth."  said 
Ed  Simon,  analyst  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 'To  my  knowledge,  there  haven't  been 
any  massive  layoffs  or  plant  closings,  other 
than  in  the  chemical  industry,  but  on  the 
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other  hand,  we're  not  having  the  kind  of  job 
growth  needed  to  lower  the  unemployment 
rate." 

■Usually,  you  can  discount  month-to- 
month  changes  except  where  you  see  a 
trend."  said  Simon. 

Simon  said  the  latest  round  of  cutbacks  at 
the  DuPont  Co.— 1.000  Delaware  jobs  will  be 
eliminated — did  not  make  a  major  mark  on 
September  figures. 

"Basically  the  underlying  cause  is  concern 
by  employers  who  are  reluctant  to  expand 
their  work  force  because  of  uncertainty  over 
the  economy  and  future  of  taxes,  and  health- 
care reform  In  general,  there's  a  fear  of 
what's  going  to  happen."  Simon  said. 

Meanwhile,  companies  appear  more  than 
willing  to  pay  overtime  as  an  alternative  to 
hiring  more  workers  Among  manufacturers. 
average  weekly  hours  per  worker  climbed  to 
42.5  in  September,  up  from  39  4  during  the 
same  month  last  year. 

The  wholesale  and  retail  trade  category 
was  particularly  hard  hit  last  month  because 
of  seasonal  changes  such  as  the  windmg 
down  of  the  summer  resort  season.  Simon 
said. 

Construction,  which  usually  sheds  jobs  in 
September  because  of  seasonal  alterations, 
lost  many  more  jobs  than  expected.  Simon 
said. 

■Construction  employment  went  down  800 
from  August,  where  it  usually  goes  down  200 
to  300. '■  he  said.  ■That's  something  to  keep 
an  eye  on  because  it  could  be  an  indication 
of  a  possible  slowdown  in  that  sector.  "  which 
is  a  critical  gauge  of  economic  activity. 

Though  some  industries  reported  overall 
gains  in  employment  last  month.  Simon  said 
almost  every  business  sector  had  some  trou- 
ble. 

Simon  said  he  expects  Delaware's  jobless 
rate  to  remain  below  the  nation's. 

■There's  a  possibility  the  rate  could  go 
slightly  higher,  but  I  don't  think  it's  going 
to  soar.  '  he  said 

As  of  August.  Delaware's  jobless  rate  was 
the  11th  lowest  in  the  nation 

"A  lot  of  states  are  much  worse  off  than 
here.  "  Simon  said. 

[From  the  Dover  (DE)  State  News.  Oct  26. 

1993] 

State  Jobless  Rate  Hits  New  High  For  93 

(By  Karen  Murtha) 

Dover.— Delaware's  unemployment  rate 
for  September  was  the  state's  highest  this 
year— 20.800  residents  had  no  jobs. 

That  represents  a  5.4  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate,  a  4  percent  increase  from  August 
when  19.000  Delawareans  were  jobless. 

■Most  companies  are  trying  to  do  more 
with  less.  "  said  Edward  L.  Simon,  labor  mar- 
ket analyst  for  the  Delaware  Department  of 
Labor. 

■'The  rate  of  job  growth  for  the  first  half  of 
1993  has  basically  slowed  to  a  halt."  he  said. 
■'Service  industries  are  even  being  cautious 
about  hiring." 

In  specific  job  sectors,  manufacturing  jobs 
decreased  by  2.200  for  September,  while  gov- 
ernment jobs  increased  by  2.000,  according  to 
a  report  released  Monday  by  the  Delaware 
Department  of  Labor. 

■'There's  been  a  corporate  downsizing  in 
manufacturing,  which  is  also  occurring  na- 
tionally. "  Mr.  Simon  said. 

October  figures  for  manufacturing  may  not 
fare  much  better.  The  recent  layoffs  at  the 
Du  Pont  Co  were  not  included  in  Septem- 
ber's unemployment  rate.  Mr.  Simon  said. 

The  increase  by  2.000  employees  in  govern- 
ment jobs  is  primarily  due  to  the  opening  of 
the  school  year,  be  said. 


College  student-workers  are  counted  in 
the  rate."  Mr  Simon  said  "Teachers  who 
may  not  be  counted  during  the  summer 
months  are  also  Included  in  September's  fig- 
ures." 

Education  may  have  boosted  the  govern- 
ment rate  overall,  but  September  also 
marked  the  end  of  summer  tourism,  which 
meant  a  decrease  for  some  local  govern- 
ments 

Businesses  in  Rehoboth.  Lewes  and 
Dewey  are  down  because  tourists  are  basi- 
cally gone."  Mr.  Simon  said.  The  decline  of 
"parks  and  recreation  employees  and  sum- 
mer youth  programs  also  contributed  "  to  the 
government's  rank,  he  said. 

Although  September's  unemployment  rate 
for  Delaware  is  at  its  lowest  mark,  the  First 
State  still  ranks  above  most  others  in  the 
nation  for  the  same  month. 

"Delaware  is  still  relatively  low  compared 
to  the  U.S.  unemployment  rate  of  6.7  per- 
cent."' Mr.  Simon  said. 

September"s  unemployment  rate  has  not 
yet  been  nationally  compared,  but  for  the 
month  of  August  Delaware  had  the  lllh  low- 
est unemployment  rate  in  the  US  .  Mr 
Simon  said 

"We're  doing  better  than  other  states,  but 
not  as  good  as  we'd  like."  he  said 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
noor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATHEWS).  Who  yields  lime? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  York  does  not 
want  time  right  now.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  dear  colleague.  Mrs.  Hutchison. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  really 
ought  to  honor  this  great  Senator  from 
Texas  for  being  willing  to  do  this 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  support  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs.  Hutchison]. 
This  is  an  important  amendment  on  an 
issue  that  I  believe  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  a  full  debate  under  the  strict 
limitations  on  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  for  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1993.  It  is  an 
issue  that  deserves  more  public  exam- 
ination given  its  adverse  consequences 
for  all  American  families. 

Because  this  body  faces  many  other 
important  issues  before  we  adjourn  for 
the  year,  there  may  be  some  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  believe  we 
should  just  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  and  not 
again  bring  up  the  issue  of  retroactive 
tax  increases.  But,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  realize  just  how  much 
harm  we  have  done  to  the  potential 
growth  of  the  economy  by  passing  huge 
income  tax  rate  increases  earlier  this 
year.  We  should  recognize  that  instead 
of  just  passing  bills  to  extend  unem- 
ployment benefits,  we  should  be  deal- 
ing with  the  underlying  cause  of  unem- 
ployment— lack  of  job  creation. 

Many  Americans  were  led  to  believe 
by  the  proponents  of  the  1993  tax  in- 


creases that  only  the  very  wealthiest 
Americans  were  hurt  by  the  changes  in 
this  year's  bill.  In  fact,  I  have  heard 
some  say  that  only  1.2  percent  of  tax- 
payers were  affected  by  these  tax  in- 
creases. Statements  like  these  are 
completely  misleading  for  two  reasons. 

First,  although  these  income  tax  rate 
increases  were  ostensibly  aimed  at 
only  the  wealthy,  they  will  miss  their 
mark  and  have  the  hardest  impact  on 
middle  and  lower  income  individuals — 
those  very  individuals  who  we  are  try- 
ing to  help  with  this  unemployment 
bill  today.  People  who  depend  on  jobs 
created  by  those  who  have  the  capital 
to  risk  in  starting  businesses  will  suf- 
fer far  more  than  the  wealthy,  who  will 
simply  shift  their  investments  to  ones 
that  avoid  or  defer  tax.  This  is  exactly 
the  result  we  saw  after  we  enacted  the 
ill-conceived  luxury  taxes  in  1990— the 
same  luxury  taxes  that  almost  all  of 
my  colleagues  wanted  to  repeal  once 
they  saw  the  job  loss  impact  from 
them. 

High  marginal  tax  rates  discourage 
hard  work,  risk  taking,  investment, 
savings,  and  job  creation.  Con- 
sequently, there  will  be  less  capital 
available  to  invest  in  new  business  for- 
mation. The  biggest  losers  will  be 
those  who  need  jobs.  This  is  not  a  dif- 
ficult concept,  Mr.  President.  We  need 
employers  in  order  to  have  employees. 
It  is  time  we  realized  that  new  taxes  do 
not  discriminate— they  hurt  everyone. 

Second,  most  proponents  of  the  1993 
income  tax  rate  increases  totally  ig- 
nored the  huge  and  unfair  impact  these 
tax  hikes  have  on  this  Nation's  small 
businesses.  Because  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  U.S.  businesses  are  organized 
as  proprietorships,  partnerships,  or  S 
corporations,  and  pay  their  taxes  as  in- 
dividuals, there  is  far  more  to  consider 
here  than  just  the  inaccurate  idea  that 
the  rich  have  unfairly  benefited  from 
too  low  taxes  and  should  now  pay 
more.  Many  of  these  small  business 
owners  pay  taxes  on  income  that  they 
never  receive.  Most  small  businesses 
are  undercapitalized,  and  owners  find 
themselves  plowing  their  earnings  back 
into  the  business  to  finance  growth  and 
expansion.  Higher  tax  rates  will  simply 
cut  back  the  ability  of  many  of  these 
businesses  to  grow  and  create  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  share  with  the 
Senate  part  of  a  letter  from  a  Utah  en- 
trepreneur who  is  already  feeling  the 
impact  of  the  new  higher  tax  rates  on 
his  ability  to  grow  his  business  and 
create  jobs.  The  letter  reads  in  part: 

For  years,  my  wife  and  1  dreamed  of  start- 
ing a  business  we  could  build  together.  With 
her  training  in  health,  nutrition  and  fitness, 
and  my  experience  in  business  management, 
healthy  frozen  desserts  seemed  like  the  per- 
fect venture.  Since  building  retail  stores  is 
capital  intensive,  our  first  challenge  was 
raising  money.  In  time,  we  found  a  small 
group  of  investors  that  believed  in  our  plan 
and  agreed  to  fund  a  handful  of  stores  in 
Utah.  Since  we  only  had  a  few  shareholders 
and  we  wanted  to  invest  our  earnings  back 
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into  the  company,  we  incorporated  as  a  sub- 
chapter S  organization.  As  you  know,  share- 
holders in  sub  S  corporations  are  required  to 
declare  business  income  as  individual  in- 
come, and  pay  taxes  on  it  (whether  received 
or  not  I  the  year  it  is  earned. 

It  is  important  you  understand  that  our 
objective  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  cre- 
ate and  operate  a  model  company.  We  have 
committed  every  dollar  of  profit  to  growing 
our  business.  We  have  hired  one  of  the  top 
product  development  specialists  in  the  coun- 
try. We  spend  heavily  on  research,  training 
and  concept  development.  We  are  committed 
to  build  15  to  20  new  units  each  year,  all 
funded  with  earnings  from  our  stores.  In 
other  words,  we  are  serious  about  becoming 
a  leader  in  our  industry.  Ongoing  investment 
and  growth  are  critical  to  achieving  this  ob- 
jective. Businesses  that  do  not  invest  in  the 
future  cannot  develop  state-of-the-art  prod- 
ucts, remain  competitive,  nor  create  attrac- 
tive career  opportunities. 

It  took  five  years  before  our  cash  flow  was 
able  to  support  our  growth.  Up  to  then,  we 
raised  funds  by  selling  additional  shares  in 
the  company.  Our  small  group  of  sharehold- 
ers, who  have  been  tremendous  partners, 
agreed  to  forgo  distributions  so  we  could 
grow  the  business.  Their  only  request  was 
that  sufficient  funds  be  distributed  each  year 
to  cover  the  personal  tax  liability  created  by 
their  ownership  in  the  company.  Since  they 
all  have  significant  incomes  (thafs  why  they 
were  able  to  invest  in  our  business  in  the 
first  place),  each  dollar  earned  from  their  in- 
vestment in  our  company  has  always  been 
taxed  at  the  highest  level  (31%).  The  average 
state  tax  In  the  various  states  we  do  business 
in  is  8%.  Thus.  39%  of  our  income  was  re- 
quired to  cover  shareholder  taxes.  For  every 
dollar  we  earned.  39  cents  went  to  taxes  and 
61  cents  went  to  business  development.  No 
one  has  become  rich  taking  wheelbarrows  of 
money  to  the  bank. 

Now  that  the  bill  as  passed,  we  are  faced 
with  a  challenging  situation.  Since  our  in- 
vestors' individual  income  taxes  have  in- 
creased significantly,  it  will  now  require 
47.6%  of  our  earnings  to  cover  shareholder 
taxes— 39. 6°i  for  federal  and  an  average  of  8% 
for  various  states.  In  other  words,  we  have 
just  lost  nearly  10%  of  our  income  we  had 
planned  to  use  for  business  development.  For 
every  dollar  we  now  earn.  48  cents  will  go  to 
taxes  and  52  cents  can  go  to  business  growth. 
This  year  alone,  the  amount  of  income  we 
must  distribute  to  cover  these  new  taxes  will 
cost  the  company  3  new  stores  and  36  new 
jobs. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  has  ever  ex- 
plained it  better  than  this.  And,  it  is 
disturbing  to  think  that  this  is  just  one 
example  of  many  thousands  of  lost  op- 
portunities throughout  our  Nation.  If 
we  multiply  the  effect  of  these  new 
taxes  by  each  of  these  situations,  you 
can  see  the  impact  these  new  taxes  are 
having  on  job  creation. 

Now  I  realize  that  the  amendment 
before  us  will  not  entirely  solve  the 
problem.  But  it  will  take  the  first  step 
in  showing  the  Nation  that  the  Senate 
recognizes  the  negative  effect  these 
retroactive  taxes  are  having  and  that 
we  are  serious  about  creating  jobs. 

So  let  us  take  the  first  step,  Mr. 
President,  by  passing  this  amendment. 
Let  us  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  that  we  want  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  unemployment — job  creation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just 
read  one  other  paragraph  of  this  very 


interesting     letter     from     this     small 
businessperson  and  his  wife. 

It  is  very  discouraging  when  our  greatest 
threat  to  survival  is  not  the  competition,  the 
Japanese,  etc..  but  our  own  government. 
Why  are  we  as  entrepreneurs  targets  of  a  fi- 
nancially irresponsible  government? 
Shouldn't  we  be  encouraged  to  create 
healthy,  desirable  products''  Shouldn't  we  be 
applauded  when  we  create  new  jobs  and  train 
the  youth  of  America?  Shouldn't  we  be  heros 
when  we  grow  our  businesses  and  create  net 
increases  in  taxes  paid  to  the  federal  and 
state  governments? 

Here  is  a  couple  that  sacrificed  ev- 
erything they  had;  kept  their  other 
jobs  going  so  they  could  live  while  they 
put  everything  back  in  the  business  to 
create  1,000  jobs.  Now  they  are  finding 
the  survival  of  their  business  is  threat- 
ened, faced  with  minimum  wage  in- 
creases and  all  kinds  of  other  mandates 
from  the  proposed  health  care  program 
of  this  administration,  and  even  more 
taxes  as  they  go  down  the  pike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  which  I  read 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

September  29. 1993. 
U.S.  Congressperson. 

My  Dear  RiiPRESENTATivE:  I  was  born  and 
raised  in  the  state  of  Utah.  I  received  Bach- 
elor's and  Master's  Degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  and  a  Ph.D.  in  Organizational 
Studies  from  Purdue  University.  I  have 
taught  MBA  students  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Petroleum  &  Minerals  in  Dhahran. 
Saudi  Arabia. 

I  have  also  consulted  with  numerous  orga- 
nizations, both  large  and  small,  in  the  areas 
of  strategic  planning,  business  restructuring, 
market  research,  and  management  training 
and  development.  In  1985.  my  wife  and  I  re- 
turned to  Utah  and  created  our  company.  We 
now  have  70  retail  locations  and  wholesale 
product  distribution  throughout  the  western 
United  States. 

I  have  reviewed  my  background  so  you  will 
understand  that  I  know  business  organiza- 
tions intimately.  I  have  studied  them, 
taught  about  them,  consulted  with  them, 
and  created  them.  Our  company  has  hired 
well  over  1.000  individuals  during  the  past 
few  years  alone. 

My  purpose  in  writing  to  you  is  to  inform 
you  of  the  negative  impact  the  new  tax  bill 
has  had  on  our  company's  ability  to  grow 
and  create  jobs.  Since  you  cast  what  proved 
to  be  a  decisive  vote,  my  hope  is  to  persuade 
you  to  vote  with  our  business  in  the  future 
rather  than  against  us.  Here  is  the  story  of 
our  company 

For  years,  my  wife  and  I  dreamed  of  start- 
ing a  business  we  could  build  together.  With 
her  training  in  health,  nutrition  and  fitness, 
and  my  experience  in  business  management, 
healthy  frozen  desserts  seemed  like  the  per- 
fect venture.  Since  building  retail  stores  is 
capital  intensive,  our  first  challenge  was 
raising  money.  In  time,  we  found  a  small 
group  of  investors  that  believed  in  our  plan 
and  agreed  to  fund  a  handful  of  stores  in 
Utah.  Since  we  only  had  a  few  shareholders 
and  we  wanted  to  invest  our  earnings  back 
into  the  company,  we  incorporated  as  a  sub- 
chapter S  organization.  As  you  know,  share- 
holders in  sub  S  corporations  are  required  to 


declare  business  income  as  individual  in- 
come, and  pay  taxes  on  it  (whether  received 
or  not)  the  year  it  is  earned.  The  early  years 
were  challenging.  Being  conservative  and  de- 
siring to  avoid  debt,  we  did  not  take  salaries 
from  the  business  for  nearly  three  years. 
This  meant  I  had  to  maintain  a  full-time 
consulting  practice  to  support  our  family. 
We  often  wondered  If  we  had  done  the  right 
thing— we  had  created  an  entity  that  re- 
quired all  our  time  and  effort,  but  wasn't 
able  to  support  us.  I  admit,  there  were  times 
when  secure  government  jobs  and  teaching 
positions  looked  awfully  attractive.  None- 
theless, we  were  building  a  dream— we  were 
working  together  as  a  couple,  we  were  creat- 
ing healthy  products,  we  were  hiring  and 
training  young  people  in  their  first  jobs,  and 
we  were  contributing  to  the  state  we  love. 

It  is  Important  you  understand  that  our 
objective  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  cre- 
ate and  operate  a  model  company.  We  have 
committed  every  dollar  of  profit  to  growing 
our  business.  We  have  hired  one  of  the  top 
product  development  specialists  in  the  coun- 
try. We  spend  heavily  on  research,  training 
and  concept  development.  We  are  committed 
to  build  15  to  20  new  units  each  year,  all 
funded  with  earnings  from  our  stores.  In 
other  words,  we  are  serious  about  beconring 
a  leader  in  our  industry.  Ongoing  investment 
and  growth  are  critical  to  achieving  this  ob- 
jective. Businesses  that  do  not  invest  in  the 
future  cannot  develop  state-of-the-art  prod- 
ucts, remain  competitive,  nor  create  attrac- 
tive career  opportunities. 

It  took  five  years  before  our  cash  flow  was 
able  to  support  our  growth.  Up  to  then,  we 
raised  funds  by  selling  additional  shares  in 
the  company.  Our  small  group  of  sharehold- 
ers, who  have  been  tremendous  partners, 
agreed  to  forgo  distributions  so  we  could 
grow  the  business.  Their  only  request  was 
that  sufficient  funds  be  distributed  each  year 
to  cover  the  personal  tax  liability  created  by 
their  ownership  in  the  company.  Since  they 
all  have  significant  incomes  (that's  why  they 
were  able  to  invest  in  our  business  in  the 
first  place),  each  dollar  earned  from  their  in- 
vestment in  our  company  has  always  been 
taxed  at  the  highest  level  (31%).  The  average 
state  tax  In  the  various  states  we  do  business 
is  8%.  Thus.  39%  of  our  income  was  required 
to  cover  shareholder  taxes.  For  every  dollar 
we  earned.  $.39  went  to  taxes  and  $.61  went  to 
business  development.  No  one  has  become 
rich  taking  wheelbarrows  of  money  to  the 
bank. 

Now  that  the  bill  has  passed,  due  in  part  to 
your  vote,  we  are  faced  with  a  challenging 
situation.  Since  our  investors'  individual  in- 
come taxes  have  Increased  significantly,  it 
will  now  require  47.6%  of  our  earnings  to 
cover  shareholder  taxes — 39.6%  for  federal 
and  an  average  of  8%  for  various  states.  In 
other  words,  we  have  just  lost  nearly  10%  of 
our  income  we  had  planned  to  use  for  busi- 
ness development.  For  every  dollar  we  now 
earn.  $.48  will  go  to  taxes  and  $.52  can  go  to 
business  growth.  This  year  alone,  the 
amount  of  income  we  must  distribute  to 
cover  these  new  taxes  will  cost  the  comi)any 
3  new  stores  and  36  new  jobs. 

Though  I  was  discouraged  when  the  bill 
passed.  I  hung  on  to  one  hope — President 
Clinton's  promise  of  tax  credits  for  compa- 
nies willing  to  invest  in  themselves.  My  hope 
was  that  credits  for  buying  equipment,  de- 
veloping products  and  creating  jobs  would 
offset  the  increased  taxes  our  shareholders 
have  incurred.  If  any  small  business  qualifies 
for  tax  credits,  certainly  ours  does.  This  year 
we  will  spend  $800,000  on  new  equipment. 
$200,000  on  product  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  thousands  of  dollars  on  employee 
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training  and  development.   In  addition,   we 
will  create  approximately  100  new  jobs. 

After  the  bill  passed.  I  asked  both  our  con- 
troller and  our  accounting  firm  to  study  the 
summary  and  advise  us  on  the  impact  of  the 
new  taxes  as  well  as  the  credits  that  might 
be  available.  Both  parties  agreed,  the  new 
bill  essentially  asks  us  to  -bend  over,  grab 
our  ankles,  and  receive  the  federal  paddle." 
In  other  words,  this  is  a  tax  bill, 
masquerading  as  a  recovery  act.  There  are 
no  new  or  significant  tax  credits  for  growing 
companies  like  ours.  Here  is  their  summary: 
Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit— Existed  before, 
was  simply  extended.  Has  no  new  effect  on 
our  company. 

Investment  m  Sew  Equipment— Amount  eli- 
gible increased  from  $10,000  to  $17,500.  but  is 
phased  out  for  companies  investing  $200,000 
in  equipment  for  any  one  year.  Effect  is  in- 
significant in  our  company  since  we  spend 
approximately  $800,000  on  new  equipment 
each  year. 

Research  <t  Development  CredK— Extended 
retroactively  but  applies  primarily  to  re- 
search of  a  technological  nature.  Does  not 
apply  to  the  development  of  products  like 
ours  in  a  non-technical  field. 

Reduction  m  Capital  Gains  Tax— Reduces 
capital  gains  by  50%  for  original  owners  who 
sell  their  original  stock.  Does  not  reduce  our 
annual  tax  burden  nor  help  with  our  annual 
growth  and  development.  Applies  only  to  in- 
vestments made  after  August  10,  1993. 

We  are  waiting  for  your  -talk.  talk,  talk" 
about  how  we  will  all  be  better  off  because 
you  voted  for  the  bill.  However.  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  like  telling  a  child  you  just  paddled 
that  the  spanking  didn't  feel  that  bad.  Our 
company  has  definitely  been  hurt  by  your 
vote.  The  analysis  of  our  financial  advisors 
shows  the  new  taxes  will  cost  us  28  new 
stores  and  approximately  336  new  jobs  over 
the  next  five  years  In  addition,  all  the  busi- 
nesses that  support  us— contractors,  sub- 
contractors, manufacturers,  distributors, 
brokers,  etc.— will  now  have  less  work.  Per- 
haps most  significant,  even  though  tax  rates 
have  increased,  our  company  will  pay 
$600,000  less  m  state  and  federal  taxes  over 
the  next  five  years  because  our  growth  cap- 
ital has  been  slashed  This  is  an  important 
point:  We  will  actually  pay  less  income  tax. 
sales  tax.  payroll  tax.  and  FICA  tax  (because 
our  growth  has  been  inhibited  by  the  new 
taxes)  than  we  would  have  paid  if  the  bill 
had  failed  to  pass.  Does  this  sound  like  eco- 
nomic recovery  to  you? 

Not  only  will  the  new  taxes  affect  our  com- 
pany. I  believe  they  will  have  an  impact  on 
business  in  America  in  general.  As  you 
know.  80%  of  the  jobs  in  this  country  are  cre- 
ated by  small  business.  Most  small  busi- 
nesses are  sole  proprietorships,  partnerships 
or  sub  S  corporations.  All  of  these  forms  of 
business  require  owners,  partners  and  share- 
holders to  declare  business  income  as  indi- 
vidual income.  When  you  raise  the  taxes  of 
owners  and  partners  who  are  able  to  fund  and 
develop  businesses,  businesses  have  less  cap- 
ital to  grow,  develop  products  and  create 
jobs.  In  the  case  of  the  new  bill,  the  credits 
offered  are  not  broad  enough  or  significant 
enough  to  offset  the  impact  of  the  new  taxes 
for  most  small  companies  that  are  serious 
about  growth  and  development. 

I  believe  the  greatest  tragedy  of  this  tax 
bill  passing  is  that  it  shifted  the  focus  from 
the  most  serious  problem  we  have  in  Amer- 
ica—the national  debt.  While  promises  have 
been  made  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit, 
which  may  reduce  the  amount  by  which  the 
debt  grows  each  year,  the  bill  has  no  impact 
on  the  staggering  amount  of  debt  currently 
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existing  Had  the  bill  failed,  the  message 
would  have  been  clear— Americans  are  not 
willing  to  pay  more  taxes  until  the  national 
debt  is  seriously  addressed.  Taxes  are  not  the 
answer  for  solving  this  problem.  Congress 
could  raise  taxes  every  year  for  the  next  10 
years  and  it  wouldn't  make  a  dent  in  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  solution  lies  in  sound  finan- 
cial management  (reducing  costs,  cutting 
wasteful  spending,  eliminating  programs, 
etc.)  even  though  it  will  be  painful. 

How  the  government  developed  this  pat- 
tern of  spending  more  than  it  takes  in  year 
after  year  is  beyond  me.  Businesses  that  fol- 
low this  pattern  go  bankrupt.  They  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  raising  prices  at  will  be- 
cause they  choose  to  spend  more  money  than 
they  make.  Of  all  the  companies  I  have  con- 
sulted with,  the  least  healthy  are  those  that 
need  most  of  their  earnings  to  service  debt. 
Even  though  their  concepts  and  management 
may  be  sound,  because  they  lack  cash  flow 
they  are  unable  to  develop  new  products  and 
technology,  create  jobs,  and  stay  competi- 
tive Governments  that  require  a  large 
amount  of  their  revenue  to  service  debt  have 
the  same  problem;  they  cannot  adequately 
educate  their  people,  develop  their  nation,  or 
invest  in  their  future.  Shouldn't  our  govern- 
ment be  a  model  of  excellence,  efficiency  and 
sound  managemenf  Imagine  how  strong  our 
country  could  be  if  the  annual  budget  now 
required  to  service  debt  was  spent  strength- 
ening education,  improving  health  care,  de- 
veloping technology  and  cultivating  natural 
resources. 

Before  concluding  there  are  two  issues  on 
which  we  need  your  help— health  care  and 
the  minimum  wage  If  businesses  are  asked 
to  bear  the  burden  of  these  two  costs,  the 
health  and  survival  of  our  company  may  be 
threatened  Our  business,  like  most  fast-food 
establishments,  is  a  low-ticket  industry.  The 
average  purchase  in  our  stores  is  approxi- 
mately $1.50.  This  means  we  need  a  lot  of  em- 
ployees to  serve  a  lot  of  customers  who  don't 
spend  much  money  The  vast  majority  of  our 
employees  are  16  to  20  years  old.  they  live  at 
home,  they  attend  high  school  or  college, 
they  work  15  to  25  hours  a  week  for  spending 
money,  they  are  covered  by  their  parents' 
health  plan,  and  they  earn  between  $4.25  and 
$5.00  per  hour. 

I  realize  some  people  may  not  value  these 
jobs  because  they  are  not  high  paying  "  ca- 
reer positions.  However,  we  take  great  pride 
in  teaching  a  young  work  force,  many  in 
their  first  job,  effective  work  habits  and  ca- 
reer skills.  We  view  our  business  as  a  com- 
pany school:  we  provide  extensive  training  in 
business  management,  customer  service, 
store  cleanliness,  inventory  control,  cash 
management,  and  marketing.  Once  trained, 
we  let  our  employees  run  their  stores  as 
their  own  businesses.  We  share  the  profits 
with  them  and  provide  cash  bonuses  for  ex- 
cellent performance.  Being  a  former  univer- 
sity professor,  it  is  very  rewarding  to  teach 
young  people  important  career  skills,  influ- 
ence their  attitude  toward  work,  and  im- 
prove their  lifetime  employability  while 
they  are  with  us.  While  most  stay  with  our 
company  one  to  two  years  (until  they  grad- 
uate, get  married,  move  away.  etc.).  some  do 
rise  to  higher  paying  career  positions  as 
team  leaders,  regional  managers,  marketing 
director,  etc. 

We  are  in  favor  of  allowing  all  Americans 
access  to  needed  health  care.  Our  company 
provides  an  attractive  health  plan  for  our 
permanent  career  employees.  The  new  gov- 
ernment plan,  however,  must  make  allow- 
ances for  young,  part-time  employees  who 
already  have  coverage  through  a  family  plan. 


If  we  are  forced  to  pay  a  percentage  of  our 
payroll  into  a  national  health  plan  for  em- 
ployees who  already  have  access  to  health 
care,  it  will  essentially  add  a  new  tax  to  our 
business.  This  will  contribute  one  more  cost 
to  our  financial  statement  that  is  beyond 
our  control— a  cost  that  will  continue  to  in- 
crease each  year,  particularly  if  funding  for 
the  plan  is  based  on  faulty  assumptions 
about  the  growth  of  the  economy.  I  have  al- 
ready outlined  how  the  new  recovery  pack- 
age has  affected  the  future  growth  of  our 
business. 

In  addition  to  new  health  care  costs,  if  the 
minimum  wage  is  increased  for  our  young 
workforce  (and  indexed  as  some  have  sug- 
gested), we  will  have  yet  another  item  on  our 
financials  we  cannot  control.  We  are  all  for 
paying  people  a  fair  wage  for  skill  level  and 
contributions  made.  Our  employees,  like 
most  minimum  wage  earners  in  America,  are 
teenagers  with  no  dependents  learning  ini- 
tial career  skills.  If  this  significant  cost  of 
doing  business  is  increased,  we  will  have  two 
alternatives  available  to  us.  neither  of  which 
is  attractive  for  our  business:  (li  lay  off  20% 
of  our  workforce  and  figure  out  how  to  pro- 
vide superb  service  with  smaller  crews,  or  (2) 
pass  the  cost  on  to  our  consumers  by  signifi- 
cantly raising  prices.  Since  our  product  is 
not  a  basic  staple  of  life,  there  is  a  price 
point  where  people  stop  buying  it.  We  work 
very  hard  to  keep  our  costs  down  so  we  can 
keep  prices  low.  In  fact,  we  have  not  raised 
our  prices  for  nearly  four  years  because  our 
customers  are  so  value  conscious.  If  we  incur 
additional  costs,  we  may  need  to  raise  prices 
to  stay  in  business.  If  we  do  raise  prices,  we 
may  struggle  to  stay  in  business  anyway  be- 
cause our  sales  will  be  affected.  Would  you 
pay  $3.00  for  a  small  cup  of  yogurt? 

In  a  recent  executive  planning  meeting  we 
all  agreed  the  directions  taken  by  the  cur- 
rent administration  will  require  us  to  pursue 
two  new  business  strategies:  (1)  look  for 
ways  to  increase  sales  without  the  need  for 
capital  investment,  and  (2)  look  for  ways  to 
grow  the  business  without  the  need  for  em- 
ployees and  human  resource  costs.  Clearly, 
our  business,  and  I  believe  many  other  small 
businesses  in  America,  will  not  fare  well 
from  the  new  tax  burden  nor  the  incentives 
offered  (perhaps  I  should  say  not  offered)  in 
the  President's  plan. 

It  is  very  discouraging  when  our  greatest 
threat  to  survival  is  not  the  competition,  the 
Japanese,  etc..  but  our  own  government. 
Why  are  we  as  entrepreneurs  targets  of  a  fi- 
nancially irresponsible  governmenf 
Shouldn't  we  be  encouraged  to  create 
healthy,  desirable  products?  Shouldn't  we  be 
applauded  when  we  create  new  jobs  and  train 
the  youth  of  America?  Shouldn't  we  be  heros 
when  we  grow  our  businesses  and  create  net 
increases  in  taxes  paid  to  the  federal  and 
state  governments? 

In  conclusion,  I  have  tried  to  be  factual 
and  objective  in  this  letter.  My  hope  is  to 
provide  insights  that  may  influence  your 
thinking  on  future  votes  in  Congress.  We 
need  you  to  vote  for  us  and  other  small  busi- 
nesses on  these  critical  issues.  You  represent 
one  of  the  most  conservative  districts  in  the 
country  where  citizens  are  concerned  about 
living  and  governing  responsibly.  In  addi- 
tion, small  business  is  the  prototype  of  our 
state.  It  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  maintain 
your  office  if  you  vote  against  small  business 
and  the  constituency  you  were  elected  to 
represent.  Please,  vote  for  programs  and  bills 
that  allow  us  to  grow,  create  jobs,  and  gen- 
erate long-term  revenue  for  state  and  federal 
governments.  Vote  against  programs  that 
burden  us  with  new  costs  and  threaten  the 
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survival  of  our  business — a  business  we  feel 
has  become  a  Utah  traditionl 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  may  be  a  small  one,  but  it 
is  an  important  amendment.  It  is  a 
strike  for  freedom.  It  is  striking  out  to 
try  to  get  our  country  under  control 
from  the  tax  standpoint,  and  it  cer- 
tainly says  this  retroactive  tax  in- 
crease has  not  been  fair. 

So  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  It  takes  a  lot  of  guts 
to  stand  up  here  on  this  floor  and  try 
to  reverse  something  that  is  clearly  in- 
credibly bad  for  the  country.  So  I  com- 
mend her.  I  thank  her  for  doing  this.  I 
am  happy  to  support  her,  and  I  hope  all 
our  other  fellow  Senators  will  do  so  as 
well. 

Mr,  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
there  be  no  mistake,  this  is  an  amend- 
ment that  can  have  only  one  effect, 
and  that  is  to  deny  unemployment  ben- 
efits to  1  million  American  workers.  It 
can  never  become  law  itself.  The  House 
will  not  consider  it.  But  it  can  kill  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia who  understands  this  issue  and  who 
would  like  to  speak  to  it  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  the  Nation's  largest 
State.  I  believe  about  a  third  of  a  mil- 
lion Californians  will  receive  unem- 
ployment benefits  under  this  measure. 

That  issue  is  at  risk  and  will  be  de- 
cided in  25  minutes  on  the  floor  of  the 

S6H£lti6 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  the 
first  Hobson's  choice  I  have  had  to  vote 
on,  being  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  begin  by  paying  my  compliments  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas:  originally  1 
had  wanted  to  be  a  participant  in  this 
because  no  more  than  anyone  else  do  I 
like  the  retroactivity.  Mr.  President, 
you  and  I  discussed  this  matter,  and  I 
know  you  do  not  like  the  retroactivity. 
Nonetheless.  I  am  faced  with  a  Hob- 
son's  choice  because  it  is  my  informa- 
tion that  if  this  amendment  passes  it 
kills  the  unemployment  compensation 
extension  bill. 

Let  me  ask  this  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  perhaps  the 
most  knowledgeable  person  in  this 
body; 

If  this  point  of  order  passes,  if  it  gets 
60  votes  and  if  this  amendment  passes, 
does  it,  in  fact,  kill  the  extension  of 
unemployment  insurance? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  and  experienced  Senator 
from  California,  that  if  this  measure 
passes  it  kills  the  Extended  Unemploy- 


ment Compensation  Program  and  kills 
the  prospects  of  a  third  of  a  million 
Californians  who  are  entitled  to  it  and 
will  get  it  instantly.  The  President  will 
sign  this  bill  tomorrow  if  it  is  passed. 
If  not,  it  is  over. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Let  me  explain  my  Hobson's  choice. 
When  the  tax  package  was  before  this 
body,  I  called  the  Franchise  Tax  Board 
of  the  State  of  California.  I  said  how 
many  people  would  be  affected  both  by 
higher  taxes  and  lower  taxes? 

What  I  was  told  is  that  in  California 
there  are  13  million  personal  income 
taxpayers;  300,000  were  affected  by  the 
higher  taxes— in  other  words,  250,000 
were  heads  of  households  and  families 
with  adjusted  gross  income  of  $140,000 
or  more,  and  50,000  were  single  tax- 
payers with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of 
$115,000  or  more. 

I  was  also  told  that  as  a  product  of 
the  budget  reconciliation  bill,  because 
of  the  earned  income  tax  credit,  taxes 
for  about  2  million  people  in  the  State 
of  California  would  be  reduced. 

Now.  I  am  looking  at  an  unemploy- 
ment extension  and  I  want  to  know 
how  does  it  affect  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia? California's  unemployment  rate  is 
9.4  percent.  The  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  6.7  percent.  You  clearly 
see  the  difference. 

Additionally,  in  the  first  7  months  of 
this  year,  327,000.  nearly  1  out  of  every 
4  unemployed  Californians — we  have  1.4 
million  unemployed — 327,000  have  been 
out  of  work  more  than  6  months.  These 
workers  depend  on  this  benefits  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  that  came  in 
from  a  man  in  Riverside,  and  this  is 
the  dilemma. 

Dear  Senator  Feinstein:  Please  extend 
the  Federal  jobless  benefits  program  which 
is  due  to  expire  shortly. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  is 
pleased  that  unemployment  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  is  under  7  percent,  we  in  California, 
especially  in  Riverside  County,  are  not  .see- 
ing any  relief  in  sight.  Our  unemployment 
rate  is  around  11  percent,  and  there  are  very 
few  jobs  to  be  had. 

I  am  a  casualty  of  the  cold  war  victory.  I 
am  an  aerospace  engineer  who  has  been  dili- 
gently looking  for  a  job  for  many  months 
with  no  success.  In  fact,  after  responding  to 
approximately  20  want  ads  relating  to  my 
specialty  and  sending  out  approximately  100 
resumes  to  Los  .\ngeles  area  companies.  I 
have  done  one  interview  where  I  was  re- 
jected, and  no  other  positive  responses;  lots 
of  rejections.  I  am  concerned  about  the  peo- 
ple in  my  situation  who  need  more  than  the 
usual  6  months  of  unemployment  benefits  to 
get  situated.  Please  help  us  by  extending  the 
Federal  jobless  benefit  program. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  in  Cali- 
fornia's defense  industries  we  have  a 
one-third  payroll  diminution  to  date, 
way  beyond  any  expectation.  The  de- 
fense cutbacks  in  California  have  had  a 
much  deeper  impact  than  anyone  has 
estimated.  That  is  part  of  the  need  for 
the  extension  of  this  unemployment  in- 


surance; 327,000  people  depend  on  it 
going  ahead. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  is  my  Hob- 
son's choice:  Do  I  vote  to  eliminate 
retroactivity  for  300,000  of  the  wealthi- 
est Californians  or  do  I  vote  to  con- 
tinue unemployment  insurance  for 
327,000  people  out  of  work?  It  is  a  ter- 
rible choice,  but  it  becomes  a  clear 
choice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  and  experi- 
enced Senator  from  California,  there 
is,  in  fact,  no  choice  from  her  perspec- 
tive and  from  that  of  the  people  of 
California. 

In  no  way  will  this  amendment  ever 
become  law.  Not  one  person's  taxes  will 
be  changed  in  any  way.  The  only  thing 
the  success  of  this  amendment  could  do 
is  to  kill  extended  unemployment  ben- 
efits for  a  third  of  a  million  Califor- 
nians. a  third  of  a  million  like  that 
aerospace  engineer  from  Riverside,  who 
are  experienced,  capable  workers.  He  is 
a  victim  of  victory  in  the  cold  war.  Are 
we  to  say  to  him,  'sorry,"  on  a  mean- 
ingless quest  to  make  a  symbolic  state- 
ment? Are  we  to  say,  "we  are  going  to 
take  away  what  you  have  left  in  the 
way  of  a  livelihood  until  the  economy 
picks  up  more?" 

Certainly,  we  are  not  going  to  do 
that,  Mr.  President.  This  amendment 
will  fail.  It  must  be  defeated. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  11  minutes.  30  sec- 
onds; the  Senator  from  New  York  has  6 
minutes,  51  seconds. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  Senator  Lott. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  for 
showing  the  leadership  she  has  shown 
in  this  particular  instance.  It  sounds  to 
me,  from  what  I  have  heard  this  morn- 
ing and  from  the  debate  I  heard  yester- 
day, that  the  whole  approach  is  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  what  is  really  in- 
volved here. 

We  need  to  talk  about  the  real  issue; 
What  this  particular  amendment  does. 
It  would  repeal  the  unfair  job-killing 
retroactive  income,  estate  and  gift 
taxes  from  the  tax  bill  we  passed  ear- 
lier this  year,  the  so-called  reconcili- 
ation package.  These  retroactive  taxes 
will  affect  1.1  million  taxpayers  in  this 
country  this  year.  Of  the  total  tax- 
payers affected,  675,000  are  small  busi- 
nesses. 'What  do  you  think  this  does  to 
a  small  businessperson  who  has  budg- 
eted a  year  in  advance?  The  business 
has  no  choice  but  to  pay  the  tax.  So, 
then  what  do  they  cut?  Jobs.  We  should 
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be  encouraging  job  creation  through 
our  policy— not  layoffs. 

I  know  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  go  home  and  talk  to  their  con- 
stituents as  I  do.  I  do  not  believe  any 
part  of  that  tax  bill  made  the  people, 
the  taxpayers,  madder  than  the  retro- 
activity of  the  tax  increases  in  that 
bill.  We  have  all  heard  it. 

We  have  retroactively  raised  taxes 
back  before  this  Congress  was  sworn  in, 
back  before  the  President  was  sworn 
in,  to  get  more  revenue  in  an  unfair 
way.  It  is  destructive  to  business  plan- 
ning. 

I  went  home  after  that  tax  bill  and 
people  were  saying:  What  does  this 
mean?  I  made  plans  and  business  deci- 
sions based  on  what  my  taxes  would  be 
under  current  law.  Now,  I  have  to  go 
out  and  come  up  with  more  money. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  trying  to 
repeal  this  unfair  tax.  Her  amendment 
is  not  a  killer  amendment.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  focus  on  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish,  and  that  is  to  get 
rid  of  this  unfair  tax. 

Most  of  the  debate  has  focused  on 
how  is  it  going  to  be  paid  for,  how  we 
would  make  up  for  the  lost  revenue 
here.  It  is  done  in  a  responsible  way  by 
reducing  Government  overhead  ex- 
penses by  a  small  percentage. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  listen 
to  our  constituents  and  vote  for  this 
Hutchison  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas.  Senator  Gr.amm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
debated  this  retroactive  tax,  at  least  a 
dozen  of  our  Democratic  colleagues  got 
up  and  said,  "We  wish  it  weren't  retro- 
active. If  we  could  get  rid  of  this  retro- 
active tax.  we  would  do  it." 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  given  us 
the  opportunity  to  do  it  and,  in  the 
process,  put  our  words  to  the  test  to 
see  if  our  deeds  live  up  to  it. 

At  least  a  dozen  of  our  Democratic 
colleagues  said,  "We  should  have  cut 
more.  The  President  didn't  cut 
enough."  Well,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  cut  an- 
other $9  billion  of  Government  spend- 
ing so  that  we  do  not  have  to  impose  a 
retroactive  tax  on  the  people  who  do 
the  work,  pay  the  taxes,  and  pull  the 
wagon  in  America. 

Now,  some  of  our  colleagues  are  say- 
ing, "How  could  we  cut  $9  billion  out  of 
Government  spending?  '  Well,  the 
President  proposed  $108  billion  of  sav- 
ings from  reinventing  government. 
What  we  are  doing  here  is  simply  tak- 
ing S3  billion  a  year  of  those  savings  to 
eliminate  a  totally  outrageous  and  un- 
fair tax  increase. 


So  if  you  are  against  retroactive 
taxes,  put  your  vote  where  your  mouth 
is.  If  you  are  in  favor  of  cutting  more, 
vote  that  way,  do  not  just  talk  that 
way. 

This  amendment  gives  us  a  choice  to 
do  what  the  American  people  want  to 
do. 

I  thank  my  dear  colleague  for  her 
leadership  on  this  issue.  I  believe  that 
the  American  people  are  for  this 
amendment.  If  they  could  vote,  it 
would  win. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Time  will  be  charged  equally  against 
both  sides. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  reserve  to  myself  5  minutes  to 
close,  but  I  would  like  to  have  that  at 
the  end. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  working  with  me  on  this 
amendment,  although  not  on  the  same 
side,  obviously,  but  by  being  very  help- 
ful in  working  through  the  time  re- 
quirements. I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  want  to 
say  first  and  foremost,  we  want  this 
bill  to  pass.  We  are  not  putting  an 
amendment  on  a  bill  that  we  want  to 
kill.  We  are  putting  an  amendment  on 
a  bill  we  want  to  pass,  because  we  want 
our  unemployed  workers  to  get  the 
help  they  need.  But  we  want  the  added 
benefit  of  righting  a  wrong  done  to 
675.000  small  business  people,  and  that 
wrong  is  the  retroactive  tax  increase 
that  could  add  to  this  country's  unem- 
ployment. 

This  is  the  time  that  we  can  correct 
that  wrong— that  retroactive  tax  in- 
crease that  no  taxpayer  set  aside  for 
because  they  did  not  know  it  was  com- 
ing. 

I  want  to  correct  the  Record  from 
yesterday  from  the  debate  that  we  had. 
We  have  heard  many  numbers  dis- 
cussed, but  the  important  ones  are 
these:  By  repealing  the  retroactive  in- 
come and  estate  taxes,  our  amendment 
would  lose  $10.5  billion  in  new  revenue 
over  5  years.  In  order  to  prevent  this 


from  increasing  the  deficit  and  in  order 
to  reduce  the  deficit  further,  our 
amendment  cuts  Federal  administra- 
tive spending  by  $3  billion  each  year 
for  the  next  3  years  and  it  reduces  the 
spending  caps  by  such  amount  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  spend  the  money 
for  something  else.  We  want  the 
amendment  to  be  a  permanent  cut. 

So  $3  billion  comes  off  the  spending 
caps  in  1994.  $3  billion  in  1995.  and  $3 
billion  in  1996.  There  are  no  additional 
spending  cuts  in  1997  and  1998.  but  the 
spending  caps  are  reduced  in  those 
years  so  that  we  will  not  spend  money 
in  1997  and  1998  that  will  add  to  the  def- 
icit. So  by  keeping  the  spending  caps  in 
place  at  the  new  lower  level,  we  will 
keep  the  deficit  down  by  $25.5  billion, 
which  is  a  goal  I  know  every  Senator 
supports. 

We  have  also  heard  much  discussion 
about  where  these  cuts  come  from.  The 
cuts  are  made  from  agency  spending  in 
administrative  expense  categories 
called  "object  classes."  I  did  not  make 
up  that  term.  I  assure  you— the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  did — but  I 
used  it  in  order  to  cut  administrative 
expenses. 

But  because  we  appropriate  by  ac- 
count, not  by  object  class,  and  there 
are  no  administrative  expense  cat- 
egories for  appropriations  accounts, 
our  amendment  requires  the  head  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  establish  obligation  limits  for  each 
agency.  Although  some  have  argued 
that  this  puts  too  much  discretion  in 
the  Director  of  0MB,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  fact,  did  the 
exact  same  thing  earlier  this  year  in 
his  Executive  order  proposing  adminis- 
trative expense  spending  cuts,  because. 
I  assume,  he  could  not  find  a  good  al- 
ternative either. 

Frankly,  one  thing  surprises  me 
about  yesterday's  debate.  In  3  hours  of 
discussion  about  this  amendment,  not 
one  Senator  protested  that  we  were  not 
cutting  enough  of  our  administrative 
expenses.  Some  protested  that  we  were 
cutting  program  spending,  but  that  is 
not  true.  They  protested  that  we  are 
not  making  the  cuts  in  the  right  way, 
but  they  did  not  propose  an  alter- 
native. And  they  protested  that  we 
were  cutting  so  much  that  it  might 
hurt  services.  But  if  that  is  the  case, 
how  can  the  National  Performance  Re- 
view propose  cutting  252,000  Govern- 
ment workers  without  hurting  serv- 
ices? 

Surely  the  administrative  expenses 
of  employing  these  workers  can  be  cut. 
Do  we  think  the  Government  is  so  effi- 
cient now  that  we  cannot  tighten  our 
belt  and  be  more  efficient  in  a  minus- 
cule amount — $3  billion,  out  of  a  total 
$250  billion  budget?  If  the  Government 
is  so  well  managed,  why  are  we  running 
a  $260  billion  deficit  for  1994?  We  have 
that  deficit  because  Government  is  not 
run  as  efficiently  as  we  know  it  could 
be.  Let  us  address  this  problem  now  be- 
fore we  go  on  borrowing  more  money. 
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Let  us  start  by  cutting  administrative 
spending. 

One  more  thing  to  correct  the 
Record  from  yesterday.  We  heard  at 
great  length  that  our  amendment  so  of- 
fends the  Constitution  as  to  be  an  ille- 
gal act.  As  many  of  you  are  aware. 
Congressmen  Lamar  Smith  and  Ralph 
Hall  from  Texas  and  Congressman  Bob 
INGLIS  from  South  Carolina  have  intro- 
duced this  amendment  as  original  leg- 
islation in  the  House.  The  House  has 
not  taken  action  on  their  bipartisan 
legislation  yet.  But  if  we  pass  this 
amendment  and  show  the  House  how 
important  we  believe  repealing  retro- 
active taxes  is,  the  House  will  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  left  on  my 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's entire  time  has  expired. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  2  more  min- 
utes on  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection,  provided  that  this 
side  gets  an  additional  2  minutes,  as 
well. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Absolutely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  agree  to  this  amendment,  the 
House,  which  has  the  original  legisla- 
tion before  it,  will  certainly  follow  our 
cue  because  they  have  about  100  co- 
sponsors  for  a  retroactive  tax  repeal 
bill  there  as  well. 

To  close,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  constitutional  issue.  We 
can  work  it  out  with  the  House.  The 
issue  is  one  of  fairness.  America's 
small  business  owners — 675,000  of 
them— were  hit  right  between  the  eyes 
with  an  unfair,  unexpected  retroactive 
tax. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  businesses  in 
America  pay  taxes  as  individuals. 
These  are  the  people  who  invest  their 
own  money  for  our  future  and  create  80 
percent  of  the  new  jobs  in  America. 
Yes,  we  may  help  a  few  people  who  are 
rich  in  doing  so,  but  let  us  not  hurt 
those  small  businesses  that  are  creat- 
ing the  new  jobs  in  our  country  to  pre- 
vent that. 

As  my  friend  from  Arkansas  said  yes- 
terday, a  former  Attorney  General  may 
be  working  to  get  into  the  top  income 
bracket  now  that  he  is  out  of  Govern- 
ment service.  But  I  think  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  wants  to  put  him  there 
by  raising  the  rates.  We  want  to  put 
him  there  by  raising  everyone's  in- 
come: rich.  poor,  and  middle  class. 

If  we  play  fair,  if  we  do  not  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  in  the  middle  of 
the  year,  we  will  put  people  back  to 


work  and  we  will  not  need  any  more 
extended  emergency  Band-Aid  unem- 
ployment compensation  bills. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  the  unemployed  workers,  for 
the  employed  workers,  and  for  the 
small  businesses  that  are  the  engines 
that  drive  our  economy  in  America.  It 
is  they  alone  who  will  create  the  real 
jobs  that  are  the  hope  for  our  future.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  by  voting  to  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senators  Hutchison,  Nick- 
LES,  and  Shelby.  If  enacted,  the 
amendment  has  the  potential  to  un- 
ravel a  budget  plan  that  has  helped  sta- 
bilize our  economy  during  its  fragile 
recovery  from  recession.  The  revenue 
shortfall  caused  by  this  amendment 
would  be  offset  by  a  host  of  unspecific, 
unrealistic  ghost  cuts. 

1993  RECO.NCILI.^TION  BILL 

The  revenue  reconciliation  bill 
signed  into  law  by  President  Clinton  on 
August  10,  1993  has  bolstered  the  con- 
fidence of  the  financial  markets,  serv- 
ing to  keep  long-term  interest  rates  at 
historic  low  levels.  As  we  all  recall,  the 
budget  package  reduces  the  deficit  by 
$496  billion  in  5  years.  It  provides  in- 
vestment incentives  to  small  business, 
relief  to  lower  income  taxpayers,  and 
support  for  cities  suffering  from  urban 
blight. 

The  income  tax  increases  included  in 
the  budget  plan  affect  only  the  top  1.2 
percent  of  all  taxpayers — those  couples 
with  over  $180,000  in  adjusted  gross  in- 
come. Many  of  the  taxpayers  that  fall 
into  this  category  are  small  business- 
owners,  90  percent  of  whom  benefit 
from  retroactive  tax  cuts  such  as:  an 
increase  in  annual  expensing  from 
$10,000  to  $17,000.  extension  of  the  20 
percent  research  and  development  tax 
credit,  extension  of  the  125  percent  self- 
employed  health  deduction,  extension 
of  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  and  on 
and  on. 

Any  wealthy  taxpayers  who  find 
themselves  with  a  tax  increase  for  1993 
after  taking  into  account  the  retro- 
active tax  breaks,  are  allowed  to  pay 
the  excess  tax  liability  over  3  years.  No 
interest  or  penalties  would  be  charged 
during  the  installment  period. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
state  that  if  enacted,  the  amendment 
would  "repeal  the  retroactive  increase 
in  estate  taxes."  Let  us  set  the  record 
straight;  there  is  no  increase  in  the  es- 
tate tax  rate.  An  estate  established  in 
1993  will  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as 
one  established  in  1992.  The  bill  merely 
extended  the  top  rate  on  estates  of  over 
$2.5  million,  the  same  rate  that  was  re- 
tained and  extended  in  1984  and  1987  in 
bipartisan  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  risk  of  repeat- 
ing points  made  during  the  debate  on 
the  budget  bill.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  1993  reconciliation  bill  is  fair. 


It  asks  all  Americans  to  sacrifice  to 
get  our  economy  back  on  the  right 
track. 

It  is  fair  to  working  families.  It  com- 
bines an  expanded  earned  income  tax 
credit  with  an  increase  in  income  tax 
rates  on  corporations  and  the  wealthi- 
est Americans.  It  is  fair  to  middle  class 
Americans  and  senior  citizens.  For  ex- 
ample, a  Montana  middle  class  family 
will  pay  $31  a  year  extra.  That  is  about 
12  cents  every  working  day— a  fourth  of 
the  price  for  the  Billings  Gazette — and 
not  a  penny  on  weekends  and  holidays. 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION'UNEMPLOVMENT  BENEFITS 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote 
to  attack  a  reconciliation  bill  that  is 
the  most  progressive  proposal  in  recent 
history.  It  is  a  vote  against  the  receipt 
of  emergency  unemployment  benefits 
by  the  neediest  Americans.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  a  vote  against  President 
Clinton's  deficit  reduction  plan,  and  a 
vote  against  unemployment  insurance 
for  1  million  Americans. 

For  the  past  12  years.  Republican  ad- 
ministrations have  taken  a  walk  on  the 
deficit.  Their  policy  of  borrow  and 
spend  blew  up  the  Federal  debt.  Our 
debt  grew  from  under  $1  trillion  in  1980 
to  about  $4.5  trillion  today.  And  be- 
cause of  those  12  Republican  years,  it  is 
still  growing  at  a  rate  of  almost  $1  bil- 
lion per  day.  Today  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  ask  us  to  impair  a 
budget  plan  that  reverses  this  trend, 
and  to  take  a  walk  on  1  million  needy 
Americans. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  us  have  the  courage  to  stick  by 
the  hard  choice  we  made  in  August, 
and  the  courage  to  do  the  right  thing 
for  a  small  group  of  unemployed  Amer- 
icans. The  1993  revenue  reconciliation 
bill  is  real.  It  contains  real  deficit  re- 
duction. It  has  real  cuts.  It  is  fair  to  all 
Americans.  We  did  the  right  thing  in 
August.  Let  us  do  the  right  thing 
today — and  defeat  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve all  time  on  the  side  of  Senator 
Hutchison  has  expired.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised the  Republican  leader  wants  to 
speak  on  the  amendment.  Of  course,  he 
could  use  his  leader  time.  I  am  advised 
he  is  on  the  way.  I  will  suggest  the  ab- 
sence a  quorum.  Following  his  remarks 
I  will  make  the  closing  remarks. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  the  time  be  charged  equally 
against  the  time  of  the  two  leaders 
until  such  time  as  the  Republican  lead- 
er arrives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
take  about  2  minutes.  I  know  we 
should  have  been  voting  on  this  at 
11:30 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  did  speak  on  the  issue 
last  night,  but  I  wanted  to  speak  just 
very  brieny.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Senators  Hutchison  and  Shelby  for 
raising  this  issue  It  is  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  repeal  the  retroactive  income 
asset  and  gift  tax  rate  increases  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  reconciliation 
bill.  We  had  a  lot  of  debate  on  it  at 
that  time.  There  was  a  lot  of  disicussion 
on  it.  I  think  most  people  generally  do 
not  think  retroactive  tax  policy  is  a 
good  idea.  It  has  not  been  done  in  the 
past  There  have  not  been  retroactive 
rate  increases  in  the  past  several  years. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Indicated 
we  had  done  this  in  1982.  That  is  not  an 
accurate  statement.  We  did  not  change 
the  rates  between  the  eighties  and 
nineties,  did  not  make  them  retro- 
active 

I  think  this  effort  is  not  about  delay- 
ing the  unemployment  bill  or  trying  to 
avoid  dealing  with  the  issue.  It  is  about 
trying  to  create  an  environment  where 
small  business  and  others  can  create 
jobs  and  opportunities  for  Americans 
across  the  country 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  in  the 
Russian  constitution  which  has  been 
proposed— it  has  not  been  adopted  yet; 
they  have  had  some  other  problems 
there  as  we  all  know— but  one  article 
in  the  Russian  constitution  would  pro- 
hibit retroactive  taxation  This  is  a 
new.  emerging  democracy,  the  Russian 
Republic.  They  ought  to  recognize  it  is 
bad  policy.  I  hope  we  will  recognize  it 
is  bad  policy. 

It  is  also  about  SIO  billion,  as  I  recall, 
being  sort  of  sucked  out  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  a  lot  of  places,  in  a  lot  of 
cases,  people  did  not  know  it  was  going 
to  happen.  They  are  going  to  find  it  out 
next  year  at  tax  time. 

It  is  also  on  gift  taxes,  also  on  estate 
taxes.  It  applies,  as  we  said  before,  to 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  we  believe 
it  is  unfair.  It  is  unfair  policy.  It  is  bad 
policy.  The  taxes  are  bad  enough  in  the 
bill  we  passed  on  a  51-to-50  vote  in  this 
Chamber,  but  this  provision  is  particu- 
larly bad. 

As  this  Senator  indicated  yesterday. 
Senators  HuTCHiso.v  and  Shelby  are  to 
be 'congratulated  for  proposing  this  bi- 
partisan amendment  to  repeal  the  ret- 
roactive income,  estate  and  gift  tax 
rate  increases  included  in  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill. 

This  amendment  is  not  about  delay- 
ing the  unemployment  bill  or  trying  to 
avoid  dealing  with  that  issue— it  is 
about  trying  to  create  an  environment 
where  small  business  and  others  can 
create  jobs  and  opportunities  for  Amer- 
icans across  this  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  retroactive  tax  increase  will  stifle 
small  business. 


Instead  of  investing  in  their  compa- 
nies and  expanding  their  work  force 
many  small  businesses  are  now  going 
to  have  to  cut  back  on  their  plans  and 
may  even  reduce  their  work  force  as 
they  face  the  additional  burden  of  pay- 
ing taxes  on  income  that  was  already 
earned  when  the  budget  bill  became 
law. 

The  retroactive  tax  provisions  are 
bad  policy  and  bad  law,  and  clearly  a 
step  back  from  our  common  goal  of 
economic  growth. 

And  finally  let  me  address  once  again 
the  claim  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  this  Senator  has  sup- 
ported retroactive  tax  increases  in  the 
past. 

In  1982  the  top  marginal  rate  stayed 
at  50  percent.  You  will  recall  that  the 
1982  bill  followed  the  1981  bill  which  ac- 
tually lowered  rates  from  70  percent  to 
50  percent.  The  1982  bill  did  not  touch 
individual  income  tax  rates  either  pro- 
spectively or  retroactively. 

Do  not  be  fooled,  the  retroactive  tax 
increase  contained  in  the  1993  bill  hits 
everyone,  not  just  the  rich.  It  is  the 
small  businessman  and  woman  who 
will  suffer  most  from  our  action  if  we 
fail  to  pass  the  Hutchison-Shelby 
amendment 

We  want  to  pass  this  bill  to  assure 
unemployed  workers  will  get  the  help 
they  need.  We  want  the  added  benefit 
of  righting  a  wrong  done  to  675,000  peo- 
ple—mostl.v  small  businesses— that  is  a 
retroactive  tax  increase. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would 
first  like  to  correct  the  record.  We 
have  heard  many  numbers  discussed 
here  today,  but  the  important  ones  are 
these:  by  repealing  the  retroactive  in- 
come and  estate  taxes,  our  amendment 
would  lose  $10.5  billion  in  new  revenue 
over  5  years.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
from  increasing  the  deficit,  and  in 
order  to  reduce  the  deficit  further,  our 
amendment  cuts  Federal  administra- 
tive spending  by  S3  billion  each  year 
for  the  next  3  years,  and  reduces  the 
spending  caps  by  such  amounts:  $3  bil- 
lion. 1994,  $3  billion  more  1995,  and  3 
billion  more  in  1996.  The  amendment 
does  not  cut  additional  spending  in  1997 
and  1998,  but  it  reduces  the  spending 
caps  in  those  years  in  order  to  keep  the 
amounts  saved  in  the  first  3  .years  from 
being  spent  again  By  keeping  the 
spending  caps  in  place— we  will  keep 
the  deficit  down  by  $36  billion.  A  goal 
I  hope  everyone  will  agree  is  worthy. 

We  have  also  had  much  discussion 
over  where  these  cuts  come  from.  The 
cuts  are  made  from  agency  spending  in 
administrative  expense  categories 
called  object  classes.  I  did  not  make  up 
that  term-OMB  did— but  I  had  to  use 
it  in  order  to  cut  administrative  ex- 
penses. But  because  we  appropriate  by 
account,  not  by  object  class,  and  there 
are  no  administrative  expense  cat- 
egories for  appropriations  accounts, 
our  amendment  requires  the  head  of 
OMB  to  establish  obligation  limits  for 


each  agency.  Although  some  have  ar- 
gued that  this  is  putting  too  much  dis- 
cretion in  the  hands  of  the  OMB  Direc- 
tor, the  President  has  done  the  same  in 
his  Executive  order  proposing  adminis- 
trative expense  spending  cuts;  perhaps 
he  could  not  find  an  alternative  either. 

Frankly,  one  thing  surprises  me 
about  yesterday's  debate.  In  3  hours  of 
discussion  about  this  amendment,  not 
one  Senator  protested  that  we  were  not 
cutting  program  spending— we  are  not; 
they  protested  that  we  are  not  doing  it 
right— without  proposing  their  own  al- 
ternative; and  they  protested  that  we 
were  cutting  so  much  as  to  hurt  serv- 
ices. But  if  that  IS  the  case,  how  can 
the  National  Performance  Review  pro- 
pose cutting  252.000  Government  work- 
ers without  hurting  services?  Surely, 
the  administrative  expenses  of  employ- 
ing these  workers  can  be  cut. 

Do  we  think  that  the  Government  is 
so  efficient  now  thai  we  can  not  tight- 
en our  belts  and  be  more  efficient?  If 
the  Government  is  that  well  managed, 
why  are  we  running  a  $260  billion  defi- 
cit for  1994?  We  have  that  deficit,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  Government  is 
not  well  run.  Let's  address  this  prob- 
lem now,  before  we  can  not  borrow  any 
more.  Let  s  start  by  cutting  adminis- 
trative spending. 

One  more  thing  bothers  me  from  yes- 
terday. We  heard  at  great  length  that 
our  amendment  so  offends  the  Con- 
stitution as  to  be  an  illegal,  imprudent 
act. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware.  Congress- 
men L.\M.\R  Smith  and  R.alpk  H.\ll  of 
Texas,  and  Congressman  Bob  Ingli.s  of 
South  Carolina,  have  introduced  this 
amendment  as  original  legislation  in 
the  House.  The  House  has  not  taken  ac- 
tion on  their  bipartisan  legislation  yet, 
but  if  we  pass  this  amendment,  and 
show  the  House  how  important  we  be- 
lieve repealing  retroactive  taxes  is,  it 
will  put  the  burden  on  the  House  to  do 
so.  Let's  not  fail  to  show  them  the  way. 

To  close,  let  me  say  that  I  do  think 
this  is  a  constitutional  issue,  an  issue 
of  fairness.  American  small  business 
owners,  675,000  of  them,  were  hit  right 
between  the  eyes  with  an  unfair,  unex- 
pected retroactive  tax.  Some  80  percent 
of  business  in  America  pa.ys  as  individ- 
uals. These  are  the  people  who  invest 
their  own  money  for  our  future  and 
create  75  percent  of  the  new  jobs  in 
America.  Yes,  we  may  help  a  few  peo- 
ple who  are  rich  in  doing  so — but  let's 
not  hurt  small  businesses  to  prevent 
this.  As  my  friend  from  Arkansas  stat- 
ed yesterday,  a  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  be  working  to  get  into  the  top 
income  bracket,  but  the  Democrats 
want  to  put  him  there  by  raising  the 
rates — we  want  to  do  it  b.v  raising  ev- 
eryone's income,  rich,  poor,  or  in  the 
middle.  If  we  play  fair,  if  we  do  not 
change  the  rules  of  the  game  in  the 
middle  of  the  year,  we  will  be  able  to 
put  people  back  to  work  and  we  will 
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not  need  any  more  extended,  emer- 
gency Band-Aid  unemployment  com- 
pensation bills.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  right  thing  for  the  unemployed, 
for  our  workers,  and  for  the  small  busi- 
nesses chat  are  the  engines  that  drive 
our  economy.  It  is  they  alone  who  will 
create  the  real  jobs  that  are  the  hope 
for  our  future.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  m.v  amendment  by  voting  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator controls  7  minutes  22  seconds. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Does  that  include 
the  additional  2  minutes  we  received? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
does.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
courage all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
voting  against  this  amendment  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First  and  foremost,  this 
amendment  is  a  hoax.  It  is  a  hoax  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  title  of  the  amendment  says, 
'repeal  of  retroactive  application  of 
tax."  But  nowhere  in  the  amendment 
does  the  word  "repeal"  appear.  It  does 
not  repeal  retroactive  taxes.  It  applies 
taxes  retroactively,  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  just  as  the  bill  passed 
earlier  this  year  does.  It  simply  does  it 
at  a  different  rate.  So  no  one  should  be 
under  the  illusion  that,  if  you  vote  for 
this  amendment,  you  vote  to  repeal 
retroactivity.  You  are  voting  for  retro- 
activity, just  at  a  different  rate. 

Not  only  is  this  amendment  a  hoax, 
it  is  a  cruel  hoax,  because  this  amend- 
ment cannot  become  law.  Even  if  100 
Members  of  the  Senate  vote  for  this 
amendment,  it  cannot  become  law. 
That  is  because  it  is  a  tax  amendment 
and  the  Senate  has  no  constitutional 
authority  to  initiate  tax  measures.  The 
underlying  bill  is  not  a  tax  bill.  So.  if 
this  amendment  is  put  on  the  underly- 
ing bill,  the  only  effect  is  to  kill  the 
underlying  bill.  This  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  join  the  underlying  bill  in 
being  killed.  That  is  really  the  motiva- 
tion here.  It  is  a  circuitous  attempt  to 
kill  the  unemployment  insurance  bill. 

That  is  what  makes  this  a  particu- 
larly cruel  hoax:  To  present  a  tax 
amendment  that,  if  adopted,  would 
benefit  only  the  1  million  American 
families  whose  gross  incomes  exceed 
$200,000  a  year  and  to  use  that  as  the 
stake  driven  through  the  heart  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  bill  which 
provides  unemployment  insurance  to  1 
million  American  families  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  lost 
their  jobs. 

What  a  bitter  irony,  to  say  that  just 
to  make  a  gesture  for  the  1  million 
Americans  who,  filing  jointly,  have 
gross  incomes  in  excess  of  $200,000  a 
year— we  cannot  even  really  help  them 
because  it  is  not  going  to  become  law— 


but  just  to  make  a  gesture  in  their  be- 
half, and  the  price  of  doing  that  is  to 
kill  the  unemployment  insurance  bill 
that  is  for  a  different  1  million  Amer- 
ican families,  those  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  have  lost  their  jobs 
and  are  going  to  be  denied  extended  un- 
employment insurance  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  any  Senator 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  under  those  circumstances. 
Let  us  be  clear  about  this.  Over  and 
over  again  we  have  heard,  like  a 
mantra:  Small  business,  small  busi- 
ness, small  business.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  tax  bill  that  says  the  higher  rate 
applies  to  small  business.  The  tax  ap- 
plies to  income.  If  a  family  filing  joint- 
ly has  a  gross  income  of  more  than 
$200,000  a  year,  they  pay  a  higher  tax 
rate  whether  they  have  1  employee  or  1 
million  employees.  As  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  made  clear,  of  all  the 
small  businesses,  only  4  percent  of 
them  have  income  of  over  $200,000  a 
year.  The  other  96  percent  will  benefit 
from  the  tax  bill  because  they  get  a 
greater  deduction  when  they  purchase 
plants  and  equipment. 

So.  once  again  this  is  an  effort  to 
benefit  a  very  tiny  minority  and,  at 
that,  those  persons  best  off  in  our  soci- 
ety. The  average  annual  income  of 
those  who  will  benefit  from  this 
amendment,  if  it  were  adopted,  exceeds 
$300,000  a  year. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  are 
those  whose  annual  incomes  are  over 
$300,000  a  year  so  desperate  in  need  of 
help  that  the  Senate  has  to  rush  in 
here  and  help  them  out  and  in  the  proc- 
ess kill  the  unemployment  program  for 
1  million  unfortunate  families  who 
have  a  work  history,  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  and  are  seeking  but  cannot  get 
another  job? 

That  is  the  choice  being  made  here 
today,  and  our  colleagues  are  making 
clear  their  choice.  Their  choice  is  with 
those  families  whose  incomes  exceed 
$300,000  a  year  who,  according  to  them, 
so  desperately  need  this  help.  Even 
though  it  cannot  become  law.  it  is  a 
statement.  So  any  Senator  who  votes 
for  this  can  go  back  to  his  or  her  State 
and  say  to  that  handful  of  very  wealthy 
people  in  their  State:  "Well,  now,  I 
sure  tried  for  you.  I  tried  to  help  you. 
I  know  your  income  is  only  $300,000  this 
year,  and  I  tried  to  help  you  out  and, 
oh,  what  about  that  other  million 
American  families  who  have  unemploy- 
ment insurance  that  is  lost  as  a  result 
of  this?  Well,  tough  luck  for  them." 

Mr.  President,  there  could  not  be  a 
clearer  choice.  There  could  not  be  a 
clearer  choice  before  this  Senate.  This 
amendment  does  not  repeal  retroactive 
taxes.  It  applies  the  tax  increase  retro- 
actively just  at  a  different  rate.  This 
amendment  cannot  become  law.  If 
adopted  here,  it  will  kill  the  underly- 
ing bill  and  go  down  with  that  bill.  So 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  political  and 


economic  statement.  This  amendment, 
even  if  it  could  become  law,  will  only 
benefit  those  whose  incomes  exceed 
$200,000  a  year  and  who,  on  average, 
have  incomes  in  excess  of  $300,000  a 
year  and  in  the  process  kill  a  bill  that 
provides  unemployment  insurance  ex- 
tension for  up  to  a  million  families  who 
will  desperately  need  it  in  the  coming 
winter. 

Finally,  let  me  say.  this  talk  about 
where  these  cuts  are  going  to  be.  there 
has  not  been  any  discussion  of  that.  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  additional 
cuts,  and  we  are  going  to  make  them. 
The  President  is  going  to  make  the 
proposal,  announced  today  and  next 
week,  and  all  these  Senators  who  say 
they  are  for  cuts  will  have  a  chance  to 
vote  for  them.  I  think  what  happens  on 
cuts.  Mr.  President,  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  use 
my  leader  time. 

What  happens  on  cuts  is  something 
we  all  know  here  in  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
law  that  is  as  certain  as  the  law  of 
gravity.  And  that  law  is  the  law  of  defi- 
cit reduction  speeches;  that  those  who 
make  deficit  reduction  speeches  most 
often  and  longest  and  loudest  are  the 
ones  who  will  not  vote  to  cut  spending. 
They  will  talk  about  spending  cuts, 
they  will  wear  buttons  that  urge  spend- 
ing cuts,  but  when  the  roll  is  called  for 
spending  cuts,  their  vote  is  no. 

Oh.  there  is  always  a  reason:  This  is 
an  important  project;  this  has  to  do 
with  something  special:  this  provides 
unique  benefits.  It  is  always  something 
else  that  ought  to  be  cut.  It  is  always 
somewhere  else  that  ought  to  be  cut. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  say.  that  we 
ought  to  reject  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  unfair,  it  is  wrong,  it  will 
not  do  what  the  sponsors  say  it  will  do. 
What  we  ought  to  do  is  when  we  get  the 
spending  cut  bill  up  here  next  week,  let 
us  have  those  who  give  the  speeches  on 
spending  cuts  actually  vote  to  cut 
spending.  That  would  be  a  revolution 
here  in  the  Senate.  That  would  be  a 
surprise.  That  would  be  an  eye-opener: 
Deeds  to  match  words. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  Have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  requested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  waive  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG].  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Le.^hy'].  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEGLE]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce as  a  separate  statement  that 
Senator  L.^UTENBERG  is  absent  due  to 
the  religious  ceremonies  associated 
with  the  birth  of  his  first  grandson. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  50. 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  327  Leg.] 
YEAS— 50 


Bennett 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

BiDgunan 

Faircloth 

Mack 

Bond 

Gorton 

Mathews 

Boren 

Gramm 

McCain 

Brown 

Grassley 

McConnell 

Bryan 

Gregg 

Murkowskl 

Burns 

Hatch 

Xickles 

Chafe* 

Hedm 

Packwood 

Coat* 

Helms 

Pressler 

Cochran 

Hutchison 

Roth 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Sasser 

Coverdell 

Kassebaum 

Shelby 

Craig 

Kempthome 

Smith 

D  Amato 

Kerrey 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lieberman 

Warner 

Oomenlci 

Lott 

NAYS— 44 

Akaka 

Feingold 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Femstein 

MoseleyBraun 

Blden 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Boxer 

Glenn 

Murray 

Bradley 

Graham 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Reid 

Campbell 

Inouye 

Robb 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Daichle 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Kerry 

Simon 

Oodd 

Levin 

Wellslone 

Dorgan 

Metzenbaum 

Wofford 

Exon 

Mikulski 

ANSWERED  '  PRESENT'-Z 

Simpaon 

Specter 

NOT  VOTING-4 

Lautenberg 

Riegle 

Stevens 

Leahy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  50.  and  the  nays  are 
44.  two  Senators  having  voted  present. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting,  not  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  is  rejected. 

The  point  of  order  is  therefore  sus- 
tained, and  the  Hutchison  amendment 
falls. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  .Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  explain,  my  vote  of  •present"  on 
Senator  Hltchi.son"s  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  as  it  related  to  her 
amendment  to  retroactively  repeal  tax 
increases  included  in  the  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act. 

On  June  11.  1993.  my  dear  father. 
Milward  L.  Simpson,  died.  The  con- 
ference report  to  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  wais  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  August  10.  1993.  Certain 
taxes,  including  an  extension  of  certain 
estate  tax  rates— originally  set  to  ex- 
pire on  December  31,  1992 — were  retro- 


actively imposed  by  this  legislation  to 
January  1.  1993. 

The  estate  tax  for  my  fathers  estate 
has  not  yet  been  filed.  I  am  an  heir  of 
that  estate.  Accordingly,  the  amount 
of  the  tax— if  any— on  his  estate  would 
be  directly  affected  if  the  Hutchison 
amendment  became  law. 

Because  of  my  direct  financial  inter- 
est in  the  outcome  of  this  amendment. 
I  voted  ■present"  on  this  budget  waiv- 
er. 

AME.NDMENT  no.  1081 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
voted  to  allow  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  repeal  the  retroactive 
tax  increases  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1993.  I  strongly 
believe  that  retroactive  tax  increases 
are  bad  policy  and  bad  precedent.  To 
make  clear  that  considerations  of  pub- 
lic policy  are  the  sole  basis  for  my  de- 
cision on  this  afternoons  vote.  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  my  ac- 
countant today  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washtngton.  DC.  October  26.  1993. 
Mr  Mike  Burr. 
825  .V  Jefferson. 
Miluaukee.  Wl 

Dear  Mike:  Today  the  Senate  is  debating 
and  will  vote  on  a  measure  to  repeal  the  ret- 
roactive individual  and  estate  taxes  enacted 
in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1993.  If  this  repeal  becomes  law.  I  would  ask 
that  you  figure  my  personal  tax  liability 
under  the  unamerided  reconciliation  legisla- 
tion and  under  that  legislation  as  amended 
by  the  repeal.  1  would  ask  further  that  you 
prepare  a  check  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the 
amount  by  which  my  liability  under  the 
unamended  bill  exceeds  my  liability  under 
the  amended  bill.  My  intention  is  to  return 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  any  reduction  in  my 
personal  tax  bill  due  to  the  repeal  of  the  ret- 
roactive tax  increases. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Herb  Kohl. 
US  Senator 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  is 
recognized  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 


score,  H.R.  3167  increases  the  deficit  by 
$1.04  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  section  12(c) 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64.  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  I  raise  a  point  of  order 
that  H.R.  3167  would  increase  the  defi- 
cit in  fiscal  year  1994  beyond  the  level 
provided  for  in  that  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

MOTION  TO  WAIVE  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  waive  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  of  1974  and  section  12  of  the 
budget  resolution,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  64,  for  the  pending  bill,  H.R. 
3167,  in  the  form  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  debate  on  this  mo- 
tion to  waive  the  Budget  Act  is  limited 
to  1  hour,  which  will  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  pay  attention  to 
this  debate  and  realize  that  we  are  de- 
bating not  just  a  point  of  order,  but  we 
are  debating  several  important  budget 
issues. 

The  point  of  order  I  just  made  was 
created  by  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  that  passed  earlier  this 
year.  Maybe  a  lot  of  our  colleagues  are 
not  aware  of  this  point  of  order,  but 
this  is  part  of  the  Senate  budget  reso- 
lution that  passed  earlier  this  year  en- 
forcing pay-as-you-go  budgeting.  I  will 
read  from  the  resolution.  It  says: 

Any  time  after  the  enactment  of  the  rec- 
onciliation bill,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this 
resolution,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill,  joint  resolution, 
amendment,  motion,  or  conference  report 
that  would  increase  the  deficit  in  this  resolu- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  through  fiscal  year 
1998. 

And  it  goes  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  looked  at  the 
cost  estimate  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert 
Reischauer,  who  is  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  table  en- 
titled "Unemployment  Compensation" 
and  a  table  entitled  -HR.  3167.  Emer- 
gency' Unemployment  Benefits  CBO 
Cost  Estimate." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

[Dollar  amounts  m  DiHions] 


itK 

Outllys 

Gfowtn 

Percent 
irMtn 

1970 
1971 

S3 

6 

S3 

87 
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leai 

Outlays 

Grootn 

Percent 
growlh 

1972 

7 

1 

16 

1973 

5 

(21 

-27 

1974 

6 

1 

14 

1975 

13 

7 

129 

1976 

19 

6 

45 

1977 

14 

(4) 

-23 

1978 

11 

(4) 

-24 

1979 

10 

(1) 

-9 

1980 

17 

7 

72 

1981 

18 

1 

8 

1982 

22 

4 

21 

1983 

30 

8 

34 

1984 

17 

(13) 

-43 

1985 

16 

(1) 

-7 

1986 

16 

0 

2 

1987 

16 

(1) 

-4 

1988 

14 

(2) 

-12 

1989 

14 

0 

2 

1990 

18 

4 

26 

1991 

25 

8 

43 

1992 

37 

12 

47 

1993  ' 

36 

(11 

-2 

1994  ' 

28 

(8) 

-22 

1995  ' 

25 

(3) 

-11 

19%  ■ 

25 

0 

0 

1997  ' 

25 

0 

0 

1998  ' 

25 

0 

0 

'  Cslimaled 

H.R.  3167.  "EMERGENCY'  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS, 
CBO  COST  ESTIMATE 

1994     1995    1996    1997    1998    Tom 


Emergency  unemployment 

compensation 
WO'ker  prolilmj  inij  job 

seatcti  assistance 
SSl  I  Medicaid  llien  sgonsors 

Total  diUKt  spending 

Unemployment  administrative 

eipenses 
Worlier  profiling  |nd  |0D 

search  assisllnce 
Advisory  council 

Total  appropriations 
Total  all  spending 


1.070 


1070 


0 
(301 

1171 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  clearly  shows,  in  1994,  next  year, 
we  are  increasing  outlays  SI. 70  billion. 
There  is  also  a  reduction  from  Social 
Security  income  and  Medicaid  alien 
sponsors,  a  savings  of  $30  million,  for  a 
net  increase  in  outlays  of  $1.04  billion. 
Thus,  the  deficit  is  going  up  next  year 
$1.04  billion. 

That  is  in  violation  of  the  budget  res- 
olution that  we  agreed  to  earlier  this 
year.  I  know  I  heard  a  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues saying  at  that  time:  "Boy.  this 
is  fiscal  integrity.  This  has  real  teeth. 
These  rules  are  going  to  get  the  deficit 
down.  These  rules  mean  you  cannot 
spend  any  more  money  unless  you  pay 
for  it." 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  3167  is  not  paid 
for.  The  financing  mechanism  in  this 
proposal  to  pay  for  these  emergency 
unemployment  benefits  is  a  gimmick. 
It  is  a  sham.  And  I  hope  that  everyone 
is  aware  of  it. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
past  say,  "I  want  to  support  the  unem- 
ployment program,  but  I  think  we 
should  pay  for  it."  This  bill  does  not 
pay  for  it.  All  the  money  in  this  bill 
will  be  spent  in  4  months.  It  will  be 
spent  by  January  and  February  next 
year,  but  to  pay  for  it  we  have  savings 
that  are  projected  all  the  way  out  to 
1998.  That  is  ridiculous. 


Concerning  the  so-called  savings- 
Mr.  President,  this  is  really  where  it  is 
a  sham— this  bill  mandates  worker 
profiling  and  job  search  assistance  to 
save  $764  million  over  5  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  though,  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  says  it 
is  going  to  cost  $897  million  in  appro- 
priations to  come  up  with  $764  million 
in  savings.  Think  about  that.  Only  the 
Federal  Government  would  come  up 
with  a  scheme  to  spend  $897  million  so 
we  can  save  $764  million.  Taxpayers 
will  lose  $133  million  in  the  process. 

If  you  calculate  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  spend  $897  million,  it  is  clear 
this  bill  is  flagrantly  in  violation  of 
the  budget  rules— not  just  the  budget 
rule  I  quoted,  but  also  other  budget 
rules,  as  well — clearly  a  violation  of 
the  budget;  clearly  a  point  of  order  is 
needed. 

My  friend  and  colleague  moved  to 
waive  the  budget.  He  has  to  have  60 
votes.  I  do  not  know  if  he  can  get  60 
votes  or  not.  I  know  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  are  important.  I 
know  they  are  popular.  But  for  crying 
out  loud,  we  ought  to  at  least  be  honest 
and  say  we  are  going  to  increase  the 
deficit  by  $1  billion.  We  should  tell  the 
American  people  what  we  are  doing. 
This  bill  is  not  paid  for. 

What  this  bill  also  contains  is  a  mas- 
sive unfunded  liability  on  the  States. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note — maybe  it 
is  just  a  coincidence,  but  I  understand 
that  the  Governors  have  declared  to- 
morrow to  be  unfunded  mandates  day. 
They  do  not  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  mandate  unfunded  programs 
on  the  States. 

I  just  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
the  bill. 

I  look  at  H.R.  3167  and  places  man- 
dates on  the  States.  If  my  colleagues 
would  look  at  page  4,  it  talks  about 
worker  profiling.  And  if  you  look  down 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  page  at  (j)(l), 
it  states: 

The  State  agency  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  law  shall  establish  and 
utilize  a  system  of  profiling  all  new  claim- 
ants for  regular  compensation. 

It  goes  through  how  the  States  shall 
do  that,  and  it  mandates  that  it  be 
done.  If  you  go  all  the  way  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  next  page,  all  of  page  5  is 
a  mandate;  the  top  part  of  page  6  is  a 
mandate. 
Look  at  the  bottom  of  page  5: 
Until  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  so  satisfied, 
he  shall  make  no  further  certification  of  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  with  respect  to  such 
State. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  not  satisfied,  they  can  cut  off 
all  funds,  period.  This  is  a  heavy  un- 
funded mandate;  a  mandate  that  is  es- 
timated by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  cost  $897  million,  not  an  insig- 
nificant sum. 

Now  the  purpose  of  this  mandate  is 
supposedly  to  save  $764  million.  That  is 
not  very  good  math  and  it  proves  this 


bill  is  grossly  underfunded;  a  very 
heavy  mandate,  a  very  unfair  mandate. 

What  should  we  do?  I  have  been  both- 
ered by  the  fact  that  now  it  seems  as  if 
we  are  addicted  to  the  so-called  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation 
program. 

Let  me  just  explain  the  facts,  Mr. 
President.  All  States  have  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs.  Those 
are  paid  for  through  payroll  taxes  by 
employers  within  the  State.  Those  pro- 
grams are  designed  and  managed  by 
the  State.  They  determine  eligibility. 
They  determine  the  length  of  time 
available.  They  determine  the  amount 
of  money  available.  Those  programs 
are  all  run  by  the  State,  and  usually 
provide  services  up  to  26  weeks. 

In  1970,  we  passed  a  new  program 
called  the  Extended  Benefits  Program 
that  allows  the  States,  if  they  have 
high  unemployment,  to  receive  an  ad- 
ditional 13  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation.  That  program  is  paid  for 
by  a  50-50  match. 

Now.  mind  you,  the  first  26  weeks, 
that  is  paid  for  by  the  States.  That  is 
paid  for  by  the  employers.  The  next  13 
weeks,  the  Extended  Benefits  Program, 
if  they  have  high  unemployment,  is 
paid  for  by  the  States  and  matched  by 
the  Federal  Government,  a  50-50  share. 

Since  1991.  we  have  had  this  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation 
Program,  and  basically  that  is  paid  for 
100  percent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Well,  sure  the  States  do  not 
want  to  use  the  Extended  Benefits  Pro- 
gram if  they  can  get  a  free  lunch,  if 
Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  pay  for  all  of  it, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  done. 

So  you  have  seen  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  ex- 
plode in  the  last  3  years.  And  the  rea- 
son is  primarily  because  the  States  re- 
alize that  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  pay 
for  all  of  it. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleagues  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Unemployment  Compensation 
Program  in  1991  grew  by  43  percent.  I 
wonder  if  they  are  aware  in  1992  it  grew 
by  47  percent.  That  is  because  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  we  created  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  pay  for  it  all. 

Now.  I  seriously  object  to  and  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  that  action.  That  is 
the  reason  you  see  the  cost  of  these 
programs  rising,  and  rising  dramati- 
cally. 

I  might  mention  to  my  colleagues  at 
least  President  Bush  vetoed  one  or  two 
extensions  because  they  were  not  paid 
for.  I  remember  many  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  would  not  support  the  pro- 
gram unless  it  was  paid  for. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  passed  a  pro- 
gram. Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation benefits.  We  called  it  an 
emergency,  so  we  did  not  pay  for  it.  We 
just  added  it  to  the  deficit.  At  least, 
that  was  honest  budgeting.  No  one  con- 
tested that  bill  was  clearly  adding  to 
the  deficit. 
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Ttois  program  is  not  honest  budget- 
ing. This  is  misleading,  and  I  am  being 
kind  using  that  term.  This  is  more 
than  misleading.  This  program  is  going 
to  spend  $1,070  billion  in  the  next  few 
months.  It  provides  for  savings  over 
the  next  5  years,  and  those  are  hypo- 
thetical, at  best. 

This  program  does  not  fund  the  man- 
dates that  are  called  for  on  the  States. 
This  program  mandates  to  the  States 
that  they  have  to  set  up  the  so-called 
worker  profiling  programs,  but  it  does 
not  provide  any  money.  If  you  read  the 
bill— and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  bill— it  has  no  money  in  here 
to  pay  for  this,  no  money  whatsoever. 

So  we  mandate  to  the  States.  And 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  mandate  is  going  to  cost 
$897  million. 

Now  some  people  are  assuming  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  pay  for 
that.  But  if  the  Federal  Government 
pays  for  that  $897  million,  wait  a 
minute,  how  are  we  going  to  save 
money  so  we  can  pay  for  this  program? 
You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  The 
numbers  do  not  add  up.  This  bill  does 
not  add  up. 

This  bill  is  going  to  add  $1  billion  to 
the  deficit  in  1994.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  says. 

If  you  look  at  the  committee  report 
they  submitted  accompanying  the 
House  bill  on  page  14,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  says  that  it  will 
add  $1,040  billion  to  the  deficit  in  1994. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  budget 
point  of  order  stands.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  there  will  not  be  any  contest- 
ing the  budget  point  of  order.  The 
budget  point  of  order  is  correct. 

The  Budget  Act  which  was  passed 
this  year  very  clearly  states  that  it  is 
out  of  order  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  in- 
crease spending  without  paying  for  it. 
This  bill  does  not  pay  for  it.  I  think  the 
point  of  order  is  well  taken,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion by  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  York  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  I  rise  to  state  that  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  is  simply  not 
correct  in  his  assertions  as  to  the  fiscal 
impact  of  this  extension,  this  routine 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
during  a  prolonged  period  of  above  av- 
erage unemployment. 

I  have  here  a  letter,  dated  today, 
from  Leon  Panetta,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


EXECUTIVE  Office  of  the  PitEsi- 
DENT.  Office  of  Management 
AND  Budget, 

October  26. 1993. 
Hon.  Patrick  Moynihan, 
Cfiairman.  Committee  on  Finance. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  administration 
urges  swift  passage  of  H.R.  3167.  This  legisla- 
tion would  assist  the  unemployed  and  their 
families  in  two  significant  ways. 

First,  it  would  extend  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  (EUC)  program, 
which  provides  benefits  to  unemployed  work- 
ers who  have  exhausted  their  regular  unem- 
ployment benefits  These  claimants  would 
receive  13  weeks  of  EUC  benefits  in  high  un- 
employment States  and  7  weeks  in  all  other 
States. 

H.R.  3167  also  would  establish  a  system  of 
worker  profiling  in  each  State  to  accelerate 
the  reemployment  of  permanently  dislocated 
workers  by  linking  them  with  reemployment 
services  early  In  their  period  of  unemploy- 
ment. As  Secretary  Reich  discussed  in  his 
October  5th  letter  to  you.  carefully  evalu- 
ated demonstrations  have  shown  that  this 
kind  of  system  gets  claimants  back  to  work 
sooner,  reducing  the  stress  and  financial 
hardships  of  being  unemployed  and  creating 
real  savings  for  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance system. 

0MB  estimates  that  the  costs  of  extending 
the  EUC  program  would  be  offset  by  the  five- 
year  savings  in  mandatory  spending  that 
would  result  from  H  R.  3167.  Furthermore, 
under  the  rules  contained  in  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act.  enactment  of  H.R.  3167  would 
not  cause  a  sequester. 

The  administration  opposes  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  Senator 
Hutchison  to  H.R.  3167.  The  amendment 
would  change  the  effective  date  of  the  indi- 
vidual Income  and  estate  tax  rate  changes  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
(OBRA)  of  1993.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
would  reduce  the  discretionary  spending 
caps,  mandate  reductions  of  •administration 
expenses"  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
(excluding  the  Department  of  Defense),  and 
empower  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  establish  obligation 
limits  for  each  agency  and  department. 

H.R.  3167  is  an  inappropriate  vehicle  for 
the  consideration  of  the  complex  issues 
raised  by  the  amendment.  First,  the  admin- 
istration is  pui-suing  significant  savings  for 
departments  and  agencies  through  Executive 
Orders  released  earlier  this  year  to  trim  ad- 
ministrative and  personnel  expenses  and 
through  the  implementation  of  the  Vice 
President's  National  Performance  Review, 
and  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  implementation  of  the  NPR  pro- 
posals. 

Second,  the  approach  used  by  the  amend- 
ment to  reduce  spending  could  subject  sub- 
stantial portions  of  many  important  pro- 
grams with  high  contractual,  supply  or  trav- 
el expenses  to  significant  reductions.  Pro- 
grams with  high  levels  of  contractual  ex- 
penses include  NASA.  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense Environmental  Restoration.  Superfund 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Weapons 
program.  For  example,  under  the  definitions 
used  in  the  amendment.  85  percent  of  total 
NASA  spending,  over  50  percent  of  the  Super- 
conducting Super  Collider  termination 
funds,  and  74  percent  of  the  Superfund  pro- 
gram could  be  subject  to  reduction 

In  addition,  under  the  amendment.  30  per- 
cent of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Care 
budget  and  27  percent  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency  budget  could  be  subject  to  re- 


ductions, as  these  agencies  have  high  levels 
of  supply  and  travel  expenses. 

We  would  ask  that  the  Senate  reject  this 
amendment  to  H.R.  3167  so  these  issues  may 
be  carefully  considered  in  a  more  deliberate 
fashion. 

H.R.  3167  would  help  achieve  the  dual  goals 
of  providing  essential  job  search  assistance 
services  and  critical  income  security  to  un- 
employed workers  and  their  families.  The 
administration  respectfully  requests  that 
the  Senate  pass  the  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely. 

LEON  E.  Panetta. 

Director. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
read  to  the  Senate  the  key  paragraph. 

OMB  estimates  that  the  costs  of  extending 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion program  would  be  offset  by  the  five-year 
savings  in  mandatory  spending  that  would 
result  from  H.R.  3167.  Furthermore,  under 
the  rules  contained  in  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act.  enactment  of  H.R.  3167  would  not 
cause  a  sequester. 

That  completes  the  paragraph. 

It  is  entirely  true,  as  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  says,  that  we  will  pay  for 
this  program  over  a  5-year  period  in 
specific  savings  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  profile  measures  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary 
Reich,  has  come  forward  with  are  genu- 
ine. One  must  wonder  how  it  has  taken 
us  a  generation  to  get  around  to  this 
idea. 

I  speak  as  having  served  as  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  adminis- 
trations of  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson.  We  were,  at  that 
time,  ready  to  establish  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act  of  1962,  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
take  on  the  issue  of  retraining  workers 
who  have  lost  jobs  that  are  not  going 
to  come  back,  who  need  skills  they  do 
not  have. 

Yet,  in  our  unemployment  program, 
we  have  continued  to  have  people  come 
into  the  employment  office  to  apply  for 
unemployment,  and  establish  that  they 
are  covered  as  they  need  to  have  been 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Training  Act  [FUTA].  This  is  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 
We  were  thinking  in  1935  of  cyclical 
employment,  and  cyclical  unemploy- 
ment as  well:  As  the  business  cycle 
went  up,  employment  went  up;  as  it 
went  down,  employment  went  down. 
Conversely,  unemployment  went  up 
and  unemployment  compensation  was 
meant  to  tide  workers  over  until  the 
cycle  began  moving  upward  again. 

In  the  present  world  economy  plants 
can  close  and  they  are  not  ever  going 
to  open  again  because  that  work  has 
moved  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
or  to  another  part  of  the  world.  In  the 
meantime,  new  plants  requiring  new 
skills  elsewhere  are  opening.  The  idea 
behind  profiling  is  to  look  at  the  work- 
er seeking  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  what  their  job  was,  and  say, 
•'What  is  the  likelihood  we  are  seeing  a 
cyclical  movement?"  There  are  a  lot  of 
seasonal     industries    in    the    country 
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where  people  get  laid  off  in  the  winter 
or  laid  off  in  the  summer,  whatever  the 
case  is.  And  they  are  going  to  go  back 
to  work.  Their  job  has  not  disappeared. 
Rather,  it  is  just  the  cycle  of  the  sea- 
sons that  puts  them  out  of  work  for  the 
moment. 

Alternately,  there  is  the  person  who 
arrives  whose  plant  has  closed,  whose 
economic  sector  is  shrinking,  where 
sectoral  changes  and  shifts  are  taking 
place  such  that  the  job  is  never  going 
to  be  back.  The  job  he  or  she  held  will 
not  be  held  again.  That  industry  has 
left  the  region  or  it  is  downsizing, 
which  results  in  the  need  for  300  work- 
ers where  1,000  were  necessary.  The 
other  700  are  not  going  to  be  needed 
back  in  that  work. 

So  right  the  first  day  we  say,  "Train- 
ing is  what  you  need.  This  is  the  kind 
of  training  that  makes  sense.  This  is 
where  you  ought  to  go.  These  ai-e  the 
programs  we  have."  Profile  that  work- 
er straightaway  and  do  not  wait  until 
13  weeks  have  gone  by.  The  plant,  hav- 
ing closed,  has  obviously  not  reopened. 
It  is  never  going  to  open  again.  There 
has  been  a  change  in  the  economy,  a 
dynamic  change.  You  want  to  keep  up 
with  it  and  keep  your  work  force  up 
with  it.  That  is  what  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  going  to  be  doing. 

As  I  say.  I  would  have  thought  this 
would  have  occurred  to  us  30  years  ago, 
but  better  late  than  never.  Secretary 
Reich  is  a  hugely  inventive,  creative 
Cabinet  member.  We  have  this  idea  be- 
fore us.  This  profiling  will  be  a  perma- 
nent aspect  of  our  manpower  policy 
and  it  will  be  part  of  our  training  pro- 
grams. We  will  integrate  unemploy- 
ment compensation  with  retraining  in 
a  mode  that  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense. 

It  has  taken  us  30  years  to  get  to  this 
moment  of  integration— fine.  Not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon.  If  it  should  pay  for  a 
limited  extension  of  the  unemployment 
compensation,  so  much  the  better.  The 
savings  in  other  programs  are  a  matter 
of  record.  They  were  very  extensively 
debated  in  the  House.  We  know  very 
well  that  these  are  in  order  and  the 
savings  would  be,  in  fact,  realized. 
They  are  a  reduction  in  certain  activi- 
ties. What  you  do  not  do  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  for. 

So  we  feel  this  is  good  legislation. 
There  is  an  urgent  need.  There  are  1 
million  American  workers,  many  of 
whom  will  be  watching  us  because  they 
are  not  working  today.  I  hope  they  will 
watch  how  we  vote.  This  is  a  program 
put  in  place  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins. 
We  do  not  have  to  apologize  to  the 
American  people  for  doing  this.  This  is 
keeping  faith  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

This  bill  will  help  the  workers  like 
the  aeronautical  engineer  from  River- 
side. CA,  who  Senator  Feinstein  talked 
about  today.  This  is  a  skilled  worker 
out  of  work  in  his  defense-related  firm. 


a  man  who  answered  21  ads  and  had 
only  1  interview  and  was  turned  down 
for  that.  This  is  a  man  capable  of  pro- 
ductive high-level  technical  work,  a 
man  caught  in  a  politice^l  cycle  as  well 
as  an  unemployment  cycle.  The  end  of 
the  cold  war  has  been  a  great  event, 
the  end  of  its  consequences — this  bill 
will  help  ease  them. 

The  worker  writes  Senator  Feinstein 
saying,  "Can  we  just  keep  the  benefits 
going?  I  will  get  a  job  but  I  have  not 
found  one  yet."  I  hope  he  is  listening. 
I  hope  the  Senators  are  listening.  We 
are  talking  about  the  lives  of  1  million 
workers  and  their  families.  I  hope  they 
are  watching,  for  we  are  trying  to  do 
what  we  have  done  consistently  from 
the  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, which  is  that  when  unemploy- 
ment rises  above  the  accepted  levels 
and  stays  there  for  an  extended  period 
we  extend  the  original  13-week  grant. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 
else  needs  to  be  said.  I  see  my  friend 
has  risen.  I  certainly  want  to  listen  to 
him. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Under  the  current  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  pays  for 
all  benefits.  Current  law  provides  for 
an  extended  benefit  program,  that  my 
colleague  I  am  sure  is  aware  of,  that 
dates  back  to  1970  that  allows  the  13 
weeks  to  be  funded  50  percent  by  the 
States,  50  percent  Federal  Government. 
But  since  1991,  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  extended  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation,  where 
the  Federal  Government  pays  for  all  of 
it,  a  lot  of  the  States  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  join  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram. They  would  much  prefer  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  pay  for  all  of 
it. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  intention  at  the 
end  of  these  4  months  —if  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  successful,  will  he  be 
coming  back  and  requesting  another 
emergency,  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  ex- 
tension again? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  with  the  candor  that 
this  occasion  requires,  that  we  will  do 
so  if  we  can  find  the  money.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  find  this  money. 

One  part  of  it  we  wanted  to  do  any- 
way, the  profiling  of  persons  in  their 
initial  application  for  unemployment 
compensation.  That  is  a  good  idea.  We 
would  be  doing  that  regardless.  It  will 
save  money.  But  it  will  save  money 
once.  You  cannot  do  it  twice. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  Would  the  Senator  not  agree 
with  me  it  would  make  more  sense  in 
the  future  for  high  unemployment 
States  to  use  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram which  requires  a  50-50  match 
than  having  the  emergency  program, 
which  is  100  percent  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  can  speak  to  the  merits  but 
I  can  speak  to  the  realities,  which  is 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
the  money,  under  our  present  budget 
constraints,  to  extend  this  program  be- 
yond the  4  months  we  are  proposing.  It 
is  not  that  we  only  need  it  for  4 
months.  We  need  it  for  longer  than 
that.  I  would  expect  we  do.  Unemploy- 
ment is  down  but  long-term  unemploy- 
ment is  not  down. 

I  wish  I  could  say  to  him  with  con- 
fidence we  will  be  able  to  pay  for  an- 
other extension  in  February.  I  cannot. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  will  be  able  to. 
That  is  the  reality.  But  that  is  one  re- 
ality. The  other  reality  is  that  there 
are  1  million  workers  who  will  get  this 
benefit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor).  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's answer.  I  would  like  to  have 
his  attention  just  to  make  a  couple  of 
comments. 

No.  1,  the  Federal  Government  is 
broke  right  now  and  States  are  not 
using  the  extended  benefit  program  be- 
cause that  requires  a  50-50  match.  They 
are  eligible.  If  they  have  unemploy- 
ment above  6.5  percent,  they  are  eligi- 
ble. We  amended  that  program  in  1992 
to  make  more  States  eligible  for  ex- 
tended benefit  programs.  So  we  lowered 
the  percentage  to  improve  a  program 
where  individuals  can  receive  up  to  13 
weeks  of  additional  compensation.  But 
it  requires  the  States  to  put  in  a  50-50 
match. 

The  problem  we  have  here — and  my 
colleague  from  New  York  mentioned 
this— he  said  this  is  a  routine  extension 
of  unemployment  compensation. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  this  has  actu- 
ally happened  from  1970  until  1990.  We 
only  did  it  three  times  in  20  years.  We 
did  it  in  1971,  we  did  it  in  1974,  and  we 
did  it  in  1982.  But  we  have  done  it  al- 
most continuously  since  1991.  In  1991, 
1992,  1993,  we  have  done  it  several 
times. 

In  1991,  the  Congress  passed  the  bill; 
the  President  did  not  sign  it,  so  it  did 
not  take  effect.  That  was  August  17, 
1991.  On  October  11,  1991,  President 
Bush  vetoed  it  because  it  was  not  paid 
for.  On  November  15,  1991,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  unemployment  compensa- 
tion extension  because  it  was  paid  for. 
This  was  all  100  percent  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cost.  February  7,  1992,  the 
President  signed  an  extension.  The  bill 
was  paid  for.  July  3,  1992,  the  President 
signed  an  extension.  The  bill  was  paid 
for,  but  it  was  100  percent  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. March  4,  1993,  President  Clin- 
ton signed  a  bill,  and  it  was  not  paid 
for.  It  was  declared  an  emergency,  and 
we  had  a  very  partisan  battle  over 
that.  Many  thought  we  should  not  be 
adding  to  the  deficit. 

My  point  is.  we  really  should  be  en- 
couraging a  program  that  has  worked, 
and  that  is  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram that  is  shared  equally  between 
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the  Federal  Government  and  the  State. 
This  bill  does  not  allow  that  to  happen. 
This  bill  is  the  reason  why  it  is  becom- 
ing routine:  The  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  pay  for  it  all.  The  States  do 
not  want  to  cooperate  in  an  extended 
benefit  program  where  they  have  to 
pay  for  half  of  it  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment routinely  now— several  times  in 
1991.  1992.  and  1993— will  extend  it.  They 
say,  "We'll  pay  for  all  of  it;  we'll  pay 
for  all  of  it  "  That  is  the  problem.  It  is 
becoming  routine. 

As  a  result  of  that,  unemployment 
compensation  costs  have  exploded  by  47 
percent  in  1992  and  43  percent  in  1991. 
This  program  is  expensive,  and  we  do 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

So  I  make  a  couple  of  points  to  my 
colleagues.  This  bill  is  clearly  in  viola- 
tion of  the  budget.  It  will  add  $1  billion 
to  the  deficit.  It  is  not  paid  for.  It  is 
not  paid  for  in  the  first  year;  it  is  not 
paid  for  in  any  year.  These  so-called 
savings  are  ridiculous  because  they  are 
predicated  on  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  have  to  spend 
$897  million  to  save  $764  million.  That 
is  a  loss  of  $133  million  over  the  next  5 
years. 

So  this  program  is  not  paid  for.  It  is 
nothing  but  increasing  the  deficit  by  $1 
billion  in  the  next  few  months.  I  hope 
everyone  understands  that.  I  would 
have  thought  that  the  Congress  would 
be  a  lot  more  honest  if  they  would  have 
just  said  we  are  going  to  declare  this 
an  emergency,  but  to  use— I  am  going 
to  say  figures — we  are  going  to  pay  for 
this  4-month  extension  over  5  years 
with  theoretical  savings.  That  is,  on 
the'  assumption  Congress  appropriates 
$897  million  to  make  management  sav- 
ings, is  hypothetical  and  may  be  hypo- 
critical. It  should  not  be  done.  It  will 
add  that  much  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Can  I  ask  my  friend 
to  yield  for  a  second? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Surely,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  knows  that  the  moneys 
we  will  spend  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation, extended  unemployment 
compensation  in  this  proposal,  those 
moneys  are  already  in  the  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
trust  fund.  They  have  already  been 
paid  by  employers  in  the  mode  of  So- 
cial Security,  and  the  trust  funds  that 
go  to  them.  It  is  just  because  we  so 
mismanaged  our  affairs  in  the  1980's 
and  have  this  huge  deficit  that  we  have 
to  find  under  the  Budget  Act  com- 
pensating offsets  in  the  way  of  savings 
and  other  programs  altogether— well, 
profiling  a  relating  program.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  my  friend,  he  does 
know  that  these  moneys  that  will  be 
paid  out  have  already  been  collected 
and  are  in  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  my  colleague.  I  see  two  or 
three  problems.  In  the  Federal  budget, 
as  my  colleague  knows,  all  money  goes 
into  one  pot  and  all  money  comes  out 


of  one  pot.  So  the  net  effect  is  you  are 
adding  $1  billion  to  the  deficit  and  you 
are  paying  for  it  out  of  a  program  that 
requires  100  percent  Federal  Govern- 
ment payment  instead  of  50-50,  State- 
Federal  Government  which  I  think  is 
important.  This  is  a  State  program. 
States  define  the  benefits.  States  de- 
fine the  number  of  weeks,  they  define 
the  amount  of  money,  they  define  eli- 
gibility. Why  in  the  world  have  the 
Federal  Government  pick  up  100  per- 
cent of  the  responsibility?  And.  as  my 
colleague.  I  am  sure,  will  agree  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  insert  this  into  the 
Record,  the  cost  of  this  program  has 
exploded  by  43  percent  in  1991  and  47 
percent  in  1992  as  a  direct  result  of 
Congress  passing  these  so-called  emer- 
gencies several  times  since  1991,  and  we 
only  did  it  three  times  in  the  20  years 
before  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  repeat  my  ques- 
tion. Somebody  told  the  Senator  this  is 
100  percent  Federal  expenditure.  It  is 
not.  Most  trust  funds  set  up  in  the 
1930's  were  meant  to  be  that;  this  is, 
contributory  insurance.  The  work  force 
has  insured  itself  against  unemploy- 
ment. And  if  the  technicalities  of  the 
Budget  Act  require  us  to  offset  outlays 
for  the  trust  fund,  so  be  it.  but  the 
money  has  been  paid  in  in  the  manner 
that  was  anticipated  and  has  been  in 
place  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

I  think  that  is  simply  the  record,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  know  how  to  say  it 
differently.  Those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  simply  address- 
ing a  question  to  the  Senator.  I  will 
stand  down  now  if  I  am  not  going  to 
have  an  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize to  my  colleague.  I  know  my  col- 
league from  Idaho  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  question  that  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  4  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  To  clarify,  did 
the  Senator  from  New  York  complete 
his  question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  made  a  statement 
in  the  form  of  a  question  and  answered 
it. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand  the  unemployment 
benefits  program  and  look  at  it.  it  is 
my  understanding  that  in  order  to 
make  it  work,  someone  needs  to  appro- 
priate $897  million.  And  the  question  is. 
No.  1.  is  that  correct?  Am  I  accurate  in 
that  assessment? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  To  respond  to  my  col- 
league from  Idaho,  the  $897  million  is 
the  estimate  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  made  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  worker  profiling.  In 
other  words,  the  House-passed  lan- 
guage assumes  that  we  are  going  to 
have  $764  million  of  savings  under 
worker  profiling  over  the  next  5  years. 


They  are  saying  to  make  that  happen, 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  to 
appropriate  $897  million.  If  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  do  that,  the 
States  still  have  to  because  we  are 
passing  a  mandate  on  the  States.  It 
says  the  "States  shall  "  several  times 
in  here  on  pages  4  and  5.  This  is  a 
heavy  mandate  on  the  States. 

So  if  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  appropriate  the  money,  then  the 
States  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  any- 
way, so  it  is  an  unfunded  mandate. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  In  other  words, 
if  we  vote  for  this  measure,  then  we  are 
agreeing  to  a  mandate  which  perhaps 
implies  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  the  $897  million,  but  there  is  no 
provision  for  that,  and  so  right  now  it 
is  a  question  of  where  that  money  will 
be  appropriated  from,  and  if  it  is  not 
done  by  the  Federal  Government,  then 
it  must  be  provided  by  the  States;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right,  there  is  no  money  authorized  or 
appropriated  under  this  bill.  There  is  a 
mandate  on  the  States.  It  is  an  un- 
funded mandate.  The  State  is  going  to 
have  to  do  it.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  for  it.  then  the  States  might 
be  removed  from  that  liability.  This 
bill  does  not  pay  for  it.  This  bill  does 
not  authorize  paying  for  it.  It  is  a  man- 
date on  the  States  and  estimated  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  cost 
$897  million  in  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  I  appreciate  so 
much  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Here  we  have  another 
mandate  that  is  going  to  be  placed  and 
imposed  upon  all  States  in  the  Union 
with  perhaps  a  suggestion  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  or  may  not 
pay  for  it.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is.  if  the  Federal  Government  chooses 
not  to  pay  for  it.  and  we  have  made  no 
provision  to  do  so.  then  the  States  in 
the  Union  will  have  another  $900  mil- 
lion Federal  mandate. 

Tomorrow,  over  1,000  mayors  in  this 
country,  hundreds  of  county  commis- 
sioners. Governors  will  hold  press  con- 
ferences in  front  of  their  city  halls  or 
county  courthouses  and  their  State 
houses  pointing  out  that  we  need  to 
stop  this  approach  of  unfunded  Federal 
mandates. 

This  is  another  excellent  example  of 
the  dilemma  of  these  unfunded  Federal 
mandates.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  should  be  commended  for 
pointing  it  out  to  us.  and  I  think  we 
need  to  support  him  in  his  efforts. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
other  obligations.  I  do  not  know  if  my 
colleague  from  New  York  does  as  well. 

How  much  time  do  we  have  remain- 
ing? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa he  has  8  minutes,  20  seconds  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  16  minutes,  48  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  but  I  know  Senator  Dole 
wishes  to  speak  on  this  as  well.  So  I 
will  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Just  to  keep  the  de- 
bate going,  I  wish  to  say,  first  of  all, 
that  what  is  at  issue  is  providing  4  ad- 
ditional months  of  unemployment  ben- 
efits for  persons  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  almost  a  year.  There  are  a 
million  such  persons. 

The  moneys  for  these  payments  have 
already  been  collected  from  employers 
and  paid  into  a  trust  fund,  that  kind  of 
trust  fund  that  pays  for  disability  in- 
surance, old  age  insurance,  survivors 
insurance.  This  is  insurance,  unem- 
ployment insurance.  It  has  been  paid 
for.  It  is  a  risk  of  the  market,  of  the 
economy  that  some  people  will  lose 
their  jobs  in  the  ups  and  downs,  some 
people  will  be  disabled,  happily  most  of 
us  will  reach  retirement  age  and  retire. 
You  contribute  to  this  system. 

Now,  I  have  to  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Social  Security  system  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  has  need- 
ed in  recent  years.  A  majority  of  non- 
retired  adults  in  this  country  do  not 
think  they  will  get  Social  Security 
benefits  when  they  reach  age  65.  That 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  which  has  not  re- 
minded them. 

For  a  negligible  cost,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  could  mail  out, 
once  a  year  to  everybody  paying  into 
the  system,  a  statement  of  their  pay- 
ments over  the  years  and  the  benefits 
they  would  receive  if  disabled,  if  they 
should  die.  their  family  survivors,  and 
what  they  probably  more  or  less  could 
expect  at  age  62,  63,  64.  65,  when  they 
retire.  The  largest  cost  would  be  that 
of  the  stamp. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  not  done  so.  It  has  been  negligent. 
We  have  had  11  commissioners,  or  act- 
ing commissioners,  in  17  years.  We  just 
finally,  after  1  full  year,  emptied  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and 
got  a  new  Administrator. 

The  unemployment  compensation 
system  is  greatly  in  need  of  restructur- 
ing. We  have  a  regular  26-week  benefit, 
then  a  13-week  extended  benefit  when 
State  benefits  trigger  on  when  levels  of 
unemployment  are  too  high. 

I  repeat,  the  monies  that  will  be  ex- 
pended come  from  a  trust  fund  that  has 
been  paid  by  employers  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  insurance.  It  was  clearly  un- 
derstood in  the  1930's.  We  are  getting 
away  from  it. 

Secretaries  of  Labor  have  not  paid 
enough    attention    to    this    three-part 


system  which  is  hard  to  explain,  hard 
to  understand,  and  which  could  easily 
be  revised  into  a  simpler  system.  We 
have  a  three-tier  system,  surely  two 
would  be  enough.  I  do  not  know  but 
that  one  would  be  ample. 

This  is  paid  insurance.  We  are  losing 
touch  with  that. 

It  is  just  like  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds.  As  the  Republican  leader 
will  attest,  we  put  in  place  a  Social  Se- 
curity surplus  back  in  1977  of  some  $6 
trillion,  enough  to  purchase  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Every  penny  of 
surplus  to  this  day— it  keeps  growing- 
is  being  used  as  general  revenue,  not 
something  to  increase  confidence  in 
the  system.  And  that  is  a  task  for  this 
President  and  the  President  after  him 
and  the  President  after  that  President. 
But  for  the  moment,  I  would  ask  that 
we  do  the  decent  thing,  which  is  give  4 
months  more  extended  unemployment 
benefits  for  people  who  have  been  out 
of  work  longer  than  anyone  ever  should 
be. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  is  in  the  Chamber.  I 
look  forward  to  listening  to  him,  so  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  just  a  minute  or  2? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  minority  leader  such  time  as  he  de- 
sires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  here  we  go 
again.  For  the  second  time  this  year, 
we  are  debating  an  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  that  is  not  paid  for. 
The  proponents  of  this  measure  claim 
that  this  bill  is  paid  for  over  5  years, 
but  what  they  are  really  doing  is  re- 
inventing smoke  and  mirrors. 

Since  November  1991,  Congress  has 
acted  to  extend  unemployment  benefits 
four  times,  with  the  most  recent  exten- 
sion coming  in  March  1993.  Add  it  all 
up,  and  these  extensions  have  cost  a 
total  of  $25  billion. 

The  first  three  extensions,  under 
President  Bush,  were  paid  for  each  year 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  But,  with  a 
Democrat  in  the  White  House,  we  were 
told  in  March,  do  not  worry,  just  dial 
1-800-DEFICIT  and  place  a  free  call 
that  will  add  $5.7  billion  to  the  deficit. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office— President  Clinton's  hand- 
picked  budget  scorekeeper,  all  of  the 
new  spending  in  this  bill— an  estimated 
$1.07  billion— would  occur  this  fiscal 
year.  CBO  says  that  the  bill  is  not  paid 
for  until  1998.  In  fact.  CBO  projects 
that  this  year,  this  bill  would  increase 
the  deficit  by  more  than  $1  billion. 

Even  then,  the  major  offset  in  this 
bill  is  a  gimmick.  It  converts  an  enti- 
tlement program  into  a  discretionary 
program  that  appropriators  must  make 
room  for  under  the  discretionary 
spending  cap  by  cutting  somewhere 
else. 

ACTIONS  SPEAK  LOUDER  THAN  WORDS 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  tough  talk 
from  the  White  House  and  those  on  the 


other  side  of  th#  aisle  about  deficit  re- 
duction and  spending  controls,  but  in 
Kansas,  people  know  that  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  Despite  all 
the  tough  talk,  this  bill  fails  to  meet 
the  budget  rules  that  were  established 
when  the  Clinton  budget  plan  was  en- 
acted this  summer. 

It  is  important  to  remember  two 
things  about  this  year's  budget  debate: 
first,  despite  all  the  provisions  that  Re- 
publicans opposed  in  the  Clinton  budg- 
et plan.  Republicans  helped  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  impose 
these  budget  rules  on  the  Senate. 

We  could  have  objected  to  these  rules 
and  defeated  the  conference  report  on 
the  budget  by  subjecting  the  Clinton 
budget  plan  to  a  60-vote  point  of  order, 
but  we  did  not.  As  a  group.  Senate  Re- 
publicans decided  that  a  bad  budget 
bill  with  some  enforcement  provisions 
to  limit  new  spending  was  a  lot  better 
than  a  bad  budget  bill  with  no  enforce- 
ment mechanisms.  Again,  actions 
speak  louder  than  words. 

Second,  do  not  forget  who  drafted 
these  rules  and  cast  the  votes  to  put 
them  in  place— President  Clinton  and 
the  Democrats  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  September.  OMB 
Director  Panetta  said.  "We're  not 
going  to  submit  [a  proposal  to  extend 
unemployment  benefits]  *  *  *  unless 
it's  paid  for." 

Director  Panetta  was  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  original  pay-as-you-go  re- 
quirements. He  knows  what  they  mean. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  the  administration 
never  submitted  a  formal  proposal  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits. 

The  administration  can  do  better. 
The  administration  should  do  better.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  the 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  on  this 
issue.  At  the  very  least,  we  should  be 
able  to  do  is  prevent  this  $1  billion 
spending  increase  from  adding  to  the 
deficit. 

I  will  just  summarize,  because  we 
have  a  policy  luncheon  in  progress.  I 
think  we  may  have  some  policy  to  dis- 
cuss. The  chairman  of  the  luncheon  is 
in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  difficult  area 
because  we  want  people  who  deserve 
the  benefits  to  have  the  benefits.  We  do 
not  want  to  delay  the  process.  But  I 
think  the  question  that  Senator  NlCK- 
LES  has  raised  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
really  paying  for  it  and  if  it  is  real.  I 
think  that  is  what  the  debate  is  all 
about. 

We  do  not  think  it  is.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  think  it  is  paid  for.  maybe,  until 
1998  as  I  understand  it.  It  is  way  out 
there.  We  think  there  is  a  lot  of  gim- 
mickry involved,  in  any  event. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  debate  in  the 
past  several  years  about  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits,  not  that  they 
should  not  be  extended;  I  share  the 
views  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
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but  whether  or  not  they  should  be  paid 
for.  The  proponents  say  they  are  going 
to  pay  for  this  over  5  years,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  that 
track  before.  We  have  had  four  exten- 
sions of  the  unemployment  benefit 
package  since  1991.  The  most  recent  ex- 
tension came  in  March  1993.  You  add  up 
all  these  extensions  and  it  is  a  total 
cost  of  $25  billion.  It  is  a  lot  of  money, 
S25  billion. 

Now,  we  did  pay  for  the  first  three, 
and  we  had  generally  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  paying  for  the  first  three.  Then 
we  added  about  $5.7  billion  as  an  emer- 
gency, as  part  of  the  President's  stimu- 
lus package. 

This  is  not  a  lot  of  money:  it  is  over 
$1  billion,  slightly  over  $1  billion,  and 
we  ought  to  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it. 
really  pay  for  it. 

I  would  hope  we  could  do  that  and  do 
it  quickly  so  that  those  who  should 
have  their  benefits  receive  the  benefits. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  calls  from 
people  in  my  State,  and  I  am  certain 
other  Senators  have,  whose  benefits 
have  expired.  They  have  asked  us  to 
vote  for  the  package.  We  have  ex- 
plained to  them  that  the  big  question 
is  paying  for  it. 

I  must  say,  based  on  my  conversation 
with  my  staff  that  has  talked  to  these 
people,  in  most  every  case  when  they 
realize  it  is  not  paid  for,  they  are  in 
agreement  we  ought  to  pay  for  it.  even 
though  they  are  going  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries, they  are  going  to  receive  the 
payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

tAr.  MOYNIHAN.  Before  the  Repub- 
lidi^n  leader  has  to  leave,  may  I  just 
say  that  there  is  no  dispute  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  paying  for  a  4-month 
extension  over  a  5-year  period.  I  have 
moved  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  to 
make  that  possible.  We  zigree.  We  are 
broke.  But  the  trust  funds  are  not. 
Those  obligations  are  in  place. 

Mr.  NICKLES  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  latest  amount  of  what  is  available 
in  the  trust  fund?  Does  the  Senator 
have  that  figure  available? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  the  Senator 
would  give  me  3  minutes,  I  will  have  it 
for  him. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  just  mention  that 
because  I  looked  under  the  President's 
budget  in  the  beginning  of  this  year 
and  it  showed  the  trust  fund  had  less 
than  $500  million,  for  my  friend's  edifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Republican  leader  for  his  comments, 
and  he  is  exactly  right.  The  biggest  ob- 
jection I  have  to  this  legislation  is  that 
it  is  unfunded,  that  it  is  not  paid  for. 
that  it  pays  4  months  of  benefits.  And 


to  take  5  years  to  do  so  is  not  respon- 
sible. I  mention  that  the  5-year  savings 
are  not  real.  I  do  not  like  budget  gim- 
mickry. I  do  not  like  trying  to  say 
something  is  paid  for  when  it  is  not.  It 
bothers  me. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  to  my  friend 
from  New  York  that,  if  worker 
profiling  is  a  good  deal.  I  am  all  for  it. 
But  I  am  bothered  by  the  fact  that  we 
say  we  are  going  to  save  $764  by  worker 
profiling,  getting  people  off  welfare  and 
to  work.  That  sounds  very  good.  But 
when  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
comes  back  and  says,  yes,  that  is  going 
to  cost  the  Federal  Government  $897 
million  and  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  pay  for  it.  the  States  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  it.  that  is  un- 
funded mandate.  That  is  an  expensive 
mandate  on  a  lot  of  States.  We  need  to 
look  at  that. 

I  personally  do  not  want  to  be  pass- 
ing unfunded  mandates  on  to  the 
States.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing.  This  bill  is  full  of  mandates  on 
the  States.  It  provides  no  funds  what- 
soever to  pay  for  it.  Maybe  the  inten- 
tion is,  or  the  goodwill  is.  that  it  will 
be  paid  for  over  the  next  5  years.  I  am 
not  sure  who  will  be  here  in  1998.  If 
they  will  remember  the  commitments 
made  on  this  4-month  extension  we 
mandated  to  the  States,  going  way 
back  to  1993.  I  seriously  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  mention  this 
program  is  not  paid  for.  It  is  not  re- 
sponsible. Clearly,  it  is  in  violation  of 
the  budget  agreement  which  was 
agreed  to  earlier  this  year.  The  en- 
forcement of  that  budget  agreement, 
section  12,  says  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill  that 
would  increase  the  deficit  in  this  reso- 
lution for  any  fiscal  year.  And.  clearly, 
according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  this  increases  the  deficit  in  1994 
by  over  $1  billion.  Therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  Mr.  President,  the  point  of 
order  should  be  upheld.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  against  the  motion  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  undertaken  to  establish  the  cur- 
rent level  of  the  unemployment  trust 
fund.  It  will  take  us  another  2  or  3  min- 
utes. The  Senate  should  have  this  in- 
formation. So  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  our 
latest  information— and  we  will  have  to 
get  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  confirm 
this — is  that  the  trust  funds  have  a  bal- 
ance of  approximately  $1.4  billion.  This 


is  a  monthly  computation.  We  will  get 
it.  And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  place  a  statement  in  the  Record 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  this 
point  in  this  debate  when  it  is  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington.  October  26.  1993. 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Moynihan:  We  estimate 
that,  as  of  October  1.  1993.  the  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Account  has  a 
balance  of  approximately  $1.9  billion,  which 
is  available  to  pay  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  benefits  under  H.R.  3167. 
Please  let  me  know  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions In  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  B.  Reich. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  point  of  order  against 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits 
Extension  Act  offered  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Senator  NiCKLES. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  to 
spend  money  we  do  not  have.  We  are 
mortgaging  our  children's  futures,  and 
it  is  wrong.  Simply,  if  we  are  going  to 
spend  money,  we  should  pay  for  it — not 
used  borrowed  funds. 

The  public  has  correctly  demanded 
that  we  show  the  courage  to  prioritize 
where  we  spend  their  money.  This  un- 
employment benefits  extension  is  im- 
portant, and  it  should  be  passed.  But. 
Mr.  President,  it  should  be  paid  for 
with  existing  money,  not  by  increasing 
the  debt. 

To  be  specific,  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
drafted  would  raise  the  1994  deficit  by 
$1  billion. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that 
should  the  Nickles  point  of  order  be 
sustained  by  the  Senate— and  in  the 
name  for  fiscal  sanity.  I  hope  it  is — my 
colleagues  and  I  are  prepared  to  offer 
the  appropriate  offsets  to  pay  for  this 
extension  of  benefits. 

We  must  stop  the  insanity  of  increas- 
ing the  debt  to  pay  for  programs.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  time  we  show  fiscal  dis- 
cipline and  pay  for  these  programs. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  amendment  to 
repeal  the  retroactive  increase  in  in- 
come estate,  and  gift;  tax  rates  made  by 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  also 
known  as  the  President's  tax  package. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  providing 
this  opportunity  to  set  right  a  glaring 
fault  in  the  tax  package. 

Under  the  guise  of  deficit  reduction, 
the  bill  put  into  place  the  largest  tax 
increase  in  history.  The  increase  in 
taxes  and  user  fees  totals  more  than 
$250  billion  over  5  years.  Included  are 
increased  rates  on  the  income  of  indi- 
viduals, higher  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
motor  fuels,  repeal  of  the  cap  on  earn- 
ings subject  to   the   Medicare   payroll 
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tax.  and  an  Increase  in  the  percentage 
of  Social  Security  benefits  subject  to 
income  tax. 

Spending  cuts  Included  in  the  tax 
measure  total  only  $120  billion.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  confirms 
that  while  the  deficit  is  expected  to  de- 
cline in  the  near  term,  it  will  go  up 
again  in  1997.  reaching  $360  billion  in 
2003.  In  fact,  the  President's  tax  pack- 
age will  add  about  $1  trillion  to  the  na- 
tional debt  during  the  next  5  years. 

I  agree  100  percent  with  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  that  we  ought  to  repeal  all  of 
the  $250  billion  in  new  taxes  included  in 
this  tax  package.  In  any  event,  we 
should  act  today  to  repeal  its  retro- 
active tax  provisions. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  am  most 
concerned  with  the  effect  these  tax 
hikes  have  on  small  businesses  and  the 
self-employed,  including  farmers  and 
ranchers.  Tax  increases  are  bad 
enough.  To  make  them  retroactive  is 
unconscionable.  It  is  grossly  unfair, 
particularly  when  there  was  no  public 
awareness  that  the  tax  increase  would 
be  rolled  back  7  months  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation.  Small  busi- 
nesses and  self-employed  people  strug- 
gle every  day  to  meet  payrolls,  build  a 
future,  and,  hopefully,  earn  a  profit.  A 
steep  retroactive  tax  really  is  hazard- 
ous for  many  of  them. 

This  amendment  prevents  the  repeal 
of  the  retroactive  taxes  from  adding  to 
the  deficit,  by  cutting  Federal  Govern- 
ment overhead  expenses  by  $3  billion 
each  year  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and 
1996,  and  reduces  the  discretionary 
spending  caps  in  each  of  the  next  5 
years.  It  is  a  fiscally  sound  proposal 
that  cuts  excessive  Government  spend- 
ing to  reduce  the  deficit,  rather  than 
impose  an  unfair  extra  tax  burden  on 
American  taxpayers.  In  the  cause  of 
fairness.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  repeal  of  the  retro- 
active tax  increase. 

REPEAL  OF  retroactive  TAXATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was  torn 
as  I  prepared  to  vote  on  the  motion  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  with  respect  to 
Senator  Hutchison's  amendment  to  re- 
peal the  retroactive  tax  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

In  my  mind,  the  overriding  consider- 
ation was  the  need  to  enact  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation 
Act.  My  home  State  of  Rhode  Island 
has  suffered  from  high  unemployment 
for  far  too  long.  In  fact,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  Rhode  Island  is  one 
of  a  handful  of  States  to  receive  13 
weeks  of  additional  benefits.  So  I  was 
not  inclined  to  support  an  amendment 
that  would  have  jeopardized  the  under- 
lying bill. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  unfairness  of  levy- 
ing taxes  retroactively.  To  do  so,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  deny  our  citizens  their 
rightful  opportunity  to  plan  their  eco- 


nomic affairs  in  an  orderly  way.  And 
the  result  is  an .  unanticipated 
confiscation  of  assets  that  is  not  only 
blatantly  unfair  but  in  many  cases  un- 
reasonably burdensome. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  recon- 
sider this  provision  of  the  Reconcili- 
ation Act  in  a  responsible  way,  without 
jeopardizing  our  basic  commitment  to 
deficit  reduction.  Hopefully,  we  can 
find  some  more  savings  and  spending 
cuts  to  offset  the  revenues  anticipated 
by  the  retroactivity  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  margin  of  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
with  respect  to  the  Hutchison  amend- 
ment demonstrates,  I  believe,  that  a 
great  many  of  our  constituents  share 
my  misgivings  about  retroactive  tax- 
ation. We  should  heed  them  and  act  to 
correct  this  unfair  legislation. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  support  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  bill  that 
we  are  currently  debating.  In  Septem- 
ber in  my  State  of  Delaware,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  reached  its  highest 
point  this  year— 20.800  residents  had  no 
jobs.  In  fact,  the  unemployment  rate 
has  increased  from  4  percent  last  sum- 
mer to  almost  5.5  percent  now.  This  is 
a  major  concern  for  me  and  I  intend  to 
vote  for  extending  unemployment  ben- 
efits. 

As  we  all  know,  the  1990  Budget  Act 
distinguishes  between  discretionary 
and  mandatory  moneys.  What  this  bill 
does  is  to  spend  $897  million  in  discre- 
tionary moneys  to  save  $764  million  in 
mandatory  moneys.  W'hile  this  com- 
plies with  the  text  of  the  Budget  Act, 
it  clearly  is  not  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  act. 

To  pay  for  unemployment  benefits 
this  bill  would  include  a  new  means  of 
profiling  workers  for  unemployment 
benefits.  Unfortunately,  $133  million 
more  will  be  spent  to  administer  the 
program  than  its  expected  savings. 
There  must  be  a  better  way  to  proceed. 

Despite  these  misgivings  about  the 
funding,  I  feel  it  is  important  to  move 
forward  with  this  proposal  and  to  in- 
sure that  benefits  get  to  those  in  need 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
believe  that  means  we  have  a  vote 
scheduled  for  2:30.  I  ask  that  we  stand 
in  recess  until  the  vote  is  called  at  2:30. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  now  stands 
in  recess  until  2:30  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  1:14  p.m.. 
recessed  until  2:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
DORGAN]. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

vote  on  motion  to  waive  BLDGET  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  is  the  question 
on  the  motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  pre- 
viously ordered.  A  three-fifths  vote  is 
required.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rie- 
GLE]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  would  vote  "■yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Boxer).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  59, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  328  Leg  ] 
YEAS— 59 


Akaka 

Ford 

MoseleyBraun 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Biden 

Gorton 

Murray 

Bingaman 

Graham 

.Nunn 

Boxer 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Renin 

Pell 

Breaux 

Hollings 

Pryor 

Bryan 

Inouye 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Jeffords 

Robb 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Campbell 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Chafee 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Sasser 

D  .\mato 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Levin 

Simon 

DeConclni 

Lieberman 

Specter 

Dodd 

Mathews 

Warner 

Dorgan 

Metzenbaum 

Wellstone 

Feingold 

.Mikulski 

Wofford 

Feinstein 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 38 

Bennett 

Durenberger 

Lott 

Bond 

Exon 

Lugar 

Boren 

Faircloth 

Mack 

Brown 

Gramm 

McCain 

Burns 

Grassley 

McConnell 

Coats 

Gregg 

Murkowskl 

Cochran 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Cohen 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Coverdell 

Helms 

Simpsoi) 

Cralg 

Hutchison 

Smith 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Kempthorne 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Kerrey 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Stevens 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  are  59,  the  nays  are 
38.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
just  mention  out  loud  the  statements 
that  I  have  made  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Chairman 
MoYNiH.W",  as  well  as  with  Senator 
Mitchell  and  Senator  Dole. 

It  is  my  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  them.  My  biggest  objection  to  the 
proposal  that  we  are  voting  on  right 
now  is  the  fact  that  it  would  add  $1  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit  in  1994.  I  stated  then 
my  willingness  to  work  with  them  to 
try  and  find  a  real  method  of  paying 
for  this  proposal. 

I  will  be  happy  to  cooperate  with 
them  over  the  next  day  or  two— what- 
ever is  necessary— to  try  and  come  up 
with  significant  spending  cuts  to  pay 
for  the  provisions  under  this  bill  so  it 
would  be  legitimate  under  the  rules  of 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
would  like  to  join  with  my  friend  and 
colleague  in  this  matter  to  say  we  ob- 
viously have  a  different  view  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  measures  before  us  to 
pay  for  the  bill.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  says  they  are  suffi- 
cient. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
does  not  think  so.  and  is  sending  the 
Senate  on  to  perhaps  find  a  better  solu- 
tion. We  may  be  able  to  do  that;  we 
may  not. 

We  are  in  a  difficult  situation,  obvi- 
ously, but  I  certainly  am  prepared  to 
try.  and  I  have  every  confidence — the 
good  faith  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  a  given,  and  I  hope  I  will  be 
thought  in  equal  relation  to  him.  We 
will  do  our  best,  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

LNA.M.MOLS-CONSENT  .\GHEEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senator  Moynih.xn  said,  there  are  dis- 
agreements. We  do  not  accept  the  char- 
acterizations that  the  bill  would  add  SI 
billion  to  the  debt.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  we  now  have  to  try  to  resolve  in 
a  way  both  sides  can  agree  on.  if  that 
is  possible. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  have  rep- 
resented to  myself  and  the  minority 
leader  that  they  are  prepared  to  make 
a  good  faith  effort  to  do  that;  that  they 
need  about  a  day  to  go  over  it  to  run 
some  numbers  with  the  help  of  the 
committee  staff,  and  others. 

Accordingly.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  i)ending  matter  be  set 
aside  until  3  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  will  not  object.  Mr. 
President  I  would  like  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader,  what  is  the  status  of  the 
bill  right  now  if  it  is  not  set  aside? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  status  of  the 
bill  is  that  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  has  been  made. 

I  will  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
is,  in  fact,  a  nondebatable  motion 
which,  upon  returning  to  the  bill,  the 
Senate  would  immediately  vote  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  is  a  nondebatable 
motion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  if  the  motion  to 
reconsider  failed,  the  bill  is  dead? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Since  59  Senators 
voted  to  waive  the  Budget  Act,  and  it 
takes  only  51  to  gain  reconsideration, 
the  likely  outcome  is  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  would  prevail  and  we 
would  then  have  another  vote  on  the 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  with 
respect  to  the  point  of  order. 

I  ask  the  Chair  whether  that  is  a  cor- 
rect interpretation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Therefore,  we  would 
be  right  back  in  an  hour  or  so  where  we 
were  on  this  vote. 

Now.  it  is  possible  that  we  might  get 
60  or  61.  It  is  also  possible  we  might  get 
56  or  57.  A  very  clear  majority  of  the 
Senate  favors  proceeding  with  the  bill, 
but  under  the  rules  60  votes  are  nec- 
essary to  obtain  a  point  of  order,  as 
was  the  case  on  the  previous  point  of 
order.  The  vote  on  the  previous  point 
of  order  I  think  was  50  to  44.  But  that 
did  not  prevail  because  the  60  votes 
were  needed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Further  Inquiry,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  majority  leader.  As- 
suming we  do  get  51  votes  to  recon- 
sider, at  that  point  is  the  only  permis- 
sible business  of  the  Senate  then  a  re- 
newal of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  direct  that  ques- 
tion to  the  Chair  I  believe  that  would 
be  the  pending  business— in  the  absence 
of  unanimous  consent  to  set  that  aside, 
that  would  be  the  case,  but  I  inquire  of 
the  Chair. 

I  will  restate  the  question.  The  Sen- 
ator has  asked,  if  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider is  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  at  that  point  is  the  pending 
matter  the  motion  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act.  or  could  other  business  such  as  an- 
other amendment  be  offered  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  at  that  point  would 
be  the  motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  And  so  it  would  then 
take  consent  for  the  Senator,  or  any 
other  Senator,  to  offer  an  amendment. 

I  think,  if  I  might  say  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  this  is  probably  the  best 
result.  My  hope  is  that  given  the  na- 


ture of  this  bill  and  the  scope  of  the 
amounts— and  it  is  possible  that  there 
is  not  disagreement  on  every  aspect  of 
the  funding  but  perhaps  on  some  part 
of  it — our  colleagues  can  reach  some 
agreement. 

What  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  of 
course,  is  that  it  then  has  to  go  back  to 
the  House,  and  we  have  to  get  some  in- 
dication of  what  their  view  is  in  this. 
But  I  would  like,  if  we  could,  to  permit 
our  colleagues  to  go  ahead.  I  think 
both  are  acting  in  good  faith,  and  it  is 
possible  we  may  be  able  to  resolve  it. 

Might  I  point  out  to  the  Senator,  if 
that  is  the  case,  when  the  bill  comes 
back  up.  assuming  this  is  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma— and  in  this  regard  I  inquire 
of  the  Chair,  am  I  not  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  then  would 
be  open  to  further  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  could  offer  an 
amendment  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  One  further  inquiry, 
Mr.  President.  The  motion  to  waive,  is 
that  an  amendable  motion? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  believe  it  is  not. 
but  I  direct  my  inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Motions 
to  waive  are  amendable. 

I  believe  the  Senator  asked  about  de- 
batable. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Did  I  say  debatable? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No.  amendable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Motions 
to  waive  are  amendable. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest propounded  by  the  majority  lead- 
er? If  not.  that  will  be  the  order  of  the 
Senate.  The  pending  motion  is  set 
aside  until  3  p.m.  tomorrow. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1994— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  am  I 
not  correct  that  under  the  previous 
order  the  pending  business  will  become 
the  resumption  of  debate  on  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  conference  report, 
and  that  there  will  be  30  minutes  of  ad- 
ditional debate  on  that  subject  and 
then  a  vote  on  a  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture on  that  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  30  minutes  set 
aside  for  debate  is  to  be  divided  equal- 
ly. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows. 

Conference  report  to  accompany  H  R.  2520. 
an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1993,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Do- 
MENici  be  recognized  to  control  the 
time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  DO.MENICI]. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  up 
to  4  minutes  chargeable  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  in  the  West 
knows  that  ranching  remains  a  key 
component  to  the  rural  western  econ- 


omy. For  every  dollar  a  rancher  yields, 
$5  is  multiplied  in  economic  activity 
throughout  the  West. 

A  recent  study  done  in  Colorado  esti- 
mated that  about  43.000  jobs  are  de- 
pendent on  ranching  in  just  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  alone,  and  in  fact 
one-third  of  the  total  economic  output 
of  the  western  side  of  that  State  is  de- 
termined by  ranching.  With  this  con- 
ference report,  26,000  families  in  the 
American  West  are  at  risk. 

There  is  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Dufurrena  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
just  for  a  moment  that  is  in  the  dis- 
trict of  my  friend  from  Nevada,  Sen- 
ator Reid.  Mr.  Dufurrena  started  30 
years  ago  as  a  youngster  following  the 
sheep  camps,  taking  out  some  of  his 
pay  in  land,  and  over  the  years  he  sup- 
ported himself,  was  married,  and  raised 
some  youngsters  who  also  want  to  go 
into  ranching.  They  are  also  at  risk  be- 
cause these  grazing  permits  under  the 
Babbitt  proposal  as  codified  in  this  In- 
terior Appropriations  Conference  Re- 
port will  result  in  a  50-percent  sur- 
charge on  the  subleases  of  a  man  who 
wants  to  lease  land  to  his  own  sons.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Dufurrena  and  his  wife. 


their  life  work  in  that  ranch  is  done  if 
that  passes. 

I  might  mention,  according  to  an- 
other study  done  at  the  University  of 
Reno  that  was  just  finished  this  month, 
the  proposals  contained  in  this  bill 
would  mean  tougher  times  for  all 
ranchers  in  that  State.  According  to 
that  study,  even  if  a  ranch  has  low  or 
moderate  debt,  if  this  proposal  is 
adopted,  about  50  percent  of  the 
ranches  in  southern  Nevada  would  have 
a  limited  chance  of  surviving  and  22 
percent  of  the  ranches  in  northern  Ne- 
vada would  also  have  a  very  limited 
chance  of  surviving.  I  know  that  is  not 
Senator  Reid's  intention  but  unfortu- 
nately that  is  going  to  happen. 

I  know  there  are  a  number  of  other 
people  who  wish  to  speak.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  I  will  not  belabor  this.  I  have 
been  in  the  Chamber  two  times  to 
speak  on  this  issue  already.  But  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  analy- 
sis of  Fort  Lewis  College  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  LIVESTOCK  SECTOR  ON  THE  WESTERN  SLOPE  OF  COLORADO  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1990 


Economic  imoact  category 


Western  slope  livestock  maustry  impact 


Oiifcl 


Western  sloge  total 
private  sector 


Livestock 

percent  ot 

«esl  slope 

totals 


Total  dirKt  personal  income 
Total  airect  emplo»menl 
Total  inducn)  personal  income 
Total  inDucei)  emptoyment 
Total  industry  ottput 
Total  induced  ottput 


$141,973,000 

11,695 

533,818000 

42,698 

1  510  351,000 

3  957119,600 


$142,000,000 

12.000 

534  000,000 

43,000 

1,500,000,000 

4000,000  000 


$3127,659,000 

180948 

3127  659000 

180948 


5 
6 
17 
24 


>  Not  available 

Sources  Direct  income  and  employment  trom  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  [BEA]  using  livestock/tarm  ratios  from  BEA  (arm  data  reports 

Induced  mcone  employment  and  industry  output  based  on  BEA  generated  regional  mput/outout  modeling  IRiMSI  tor  the  souttiwest  Colorado  rnreational  region  produced  lor  the  Cotorado  Department  of  Local  Attairs 


INTERPRETIVE  COMME.NTS 

1.  The  Western  Slope  Livestock  Industry 
directly  provides  12.000  jobs  and  $142  million 
dollars  in  personal  income  lie,  5  percent  of 
personal  income  and  6  percent  of  total  pri- 
vate sector  employment  on  the  Western 
Slope.) 

2.  The  number  of  Western  Slope  jobs  that 
depend  on  livestock  is  43.000  jobs  t24  percent 
of  total  private  sector  West  Slope  employ- 
ment). 

3.  The  amount  of  Western  Slope  personal 
income  that  depends  on  the  livestock  indus- 
try is  $534  million  dollars  (17  percent  of  total 
private  sector  West  Slope  income.) 

4.  The  direct  output  of  the  Western  Slope 
livestock  industry  in  1990  is  estimated  at  $1,5 
billion  dollars.  The  total  economic  output 
generated  by  the  livestock  sector  was  $4.5 
billion  dollars, 

5.  All  primary  data  and  Regional  Input 
output  multipliers  are  from  the  US,  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis,  Compiled  by  Michael 
Preston.  Office  of  Community  Services.  Fort 
Lewis  College,  (303)  565-8317 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

Tlje  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator controls  12  minutes  20  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Brown. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  is  rec- 
ognized for  up  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  whose  leadership  on 
this  I  think  has  been  very  helpful  in 
this  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  and  a  letter  from  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  St.^te  of  Color.\do.  Dep.^rt- 
.MENT  OF  Law.  Office  of  the  at- 
torney General. 

Denver.  CO.  October  25.  1993. 
Re  grazing  reform  and  H.R.  2520. 
Hon.  Hank  Brown. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Bldg.. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Brown:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  grave  concern  about  certain  provi- 
sions in  grazing  reform  legislation  currently 
before  the  Senate.  On  its  face.  H.R.  2520 
purports  to  address  grazing  management  on 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands.  However, 
it  contains  several  broad  and  vaguely  worded 
provisions  on  water  which  are  unnecessary 


to  accomplish  the  stated  goals.  Further,  the 
provisions  may  have  unintended  and 
devasting  effects  on  western  states,  includ- 
ing Colorado. 

A  few  facts  will  show  you  the  reason  for 
my  concern.  In  the  11  western  states,  almost 
half  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  more  than  60%  of  the  average 
annual  water  yield  is  from  federal  lands. 
This  means  that  the  reservoirs,  canals  and 
pipelines  needed  to  supply  water  to  our 
cities,  farms  and  industries  often  must  be  lo- 
cated in  whole  or  part  upion  federal  lands. 
Nevertheless,  the  federal  government  has 
recognized  that  decisions  on  water  allocation 
and  administration  are  best  made  at  the 
state  level.  Once  waste  rights  are  developed 
under  state  law.  they  become  vested  prop- 
erty rights,  entitled  to  protection.  Such  cer- 
tainty in  water  use  is  the  foundation  of  both 
public  health  and  economic  welfare  in  the 
western  states.  Language  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Reid  in  H.R.  2520  threatens  to  under- 
mine state  primacy  over  water  allocation 
and  administration  in  the  arid  West,  and 
subjects  private  property  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  to  unwarranted  uncertainty. 

First,  section  406(d)  categorically  states. 
'Subject  to  valid  water  rights  existing  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  no  water  rights  shall 
be  obtained  for  grazing-related  actions  on 
public  lands  except  in  the  name  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  "  This  provision  was  not  included 
in  the  regulatory  reforms  proposed  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Babbitt,  and  thus  has 
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not  been  subject  to  public  review  and  conr)- 
ment.  Second,  section  406(i)(2)  states.  'The 
United  States  shall  assert  its  claims  and  ex- 
ercise its  rights  to  water  developed  on  public 
lands  to  benefit  the  public  lands  and  re- 
sources thereon  "  Both  sections  sweep  far 
too  broadly.  My  understanding  of  the  policy 
proposed  by  Secretary  Babbitt  was  that,  for 
stock  tanks  and  spring  developments  used 
for  livestock  watering  in  connection  with 
grazing  permits,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  not  the  permittee  would  file  for 
any  necessary  water  rights.  The  above  sec- 
tions expand  that  concept  dangerously.  As  I 
explained,  many  water  supply  facilities  cross 
or  occupy  federal  lands  Sometimes  these  in- 
volve only  a  few  acres  or  a  narrow  right-of- 
way.  Owners  of  those  facilities  should  not  be 
forced  to  cede  water  or  water  rights  to  the 
federal  government  because  they  supply 
water  to  ranches,  farms  or  feedlots.  Yet  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  sections  support 
such  an  interpretation. 

Finally,  section  406<o)  requires  new  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  for  permits,  including 
restoration  of  riparian  areas  and  fish  habi- 
tat Recently,  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  threatened  to  deprive  several  cities 
In  the  Colorado  Front  Range  of  up  to  one- 
third  of  their  existing  water  supplies  as  a 
condition  of  renewing  permits  for  water  fa- 
cilities that  have  been  in  existence  for  dec- 
ades. In  light  of  these  recent  threats.  I  op- 
pose anything  which  could  be  interpreted  as 
authorizing  or  encouraging  similar  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

The  above  provisions  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  proposed  legislation.  If  necessary, 
narrower  provisions  to  accomplish  stated 
goals  could  be  crafted.  In  addition,  a  provi- 
sion expressly  recognizing  and  protecting  ex- 
isting state  water  laws  and  state-created 
water  rights  should  be  included.  Long-stand- 
ing federal  water  policy  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  and  western  states  should  not 
be  summarily  discarded  under  the  guise  of 
grazing  reform. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.   I  believe 
this  matter  deserves  the   highest   priority, 
and  hope  to  discuss  it  with  you  further. 
Respectfully. 

Gale  a  Norton. 
Attorney  General. 

State  of  Colorado. 

State  Capitol. 
Denver.  CO.  October  25.  1993. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole. 
Senate    Minority    Leader.    Hart    Senate    Office 

Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  George  J.  Mitchell. 
Senate  Majority  Leader.  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senators  Mitchell  and  Dole:  I  am 
writing  to  express  serious  concerns  about  the 
Reid  Amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1994  Inte- 
rior Appropriations  bill.  This  Amendment 
addresses  grazing  fee  and  rangeland  manage- 
ment reform  issues.  I  urge  members  of  the 
Senate  to  oppose  this  legislation  in  its  cur- 
rent form. 

While  I  agree  that  the  grazing  system 
should  be  reformed,  the  potential  long-term 
consequences  of  these  reforms  on  Colorado 
ranchers  and  the  public  land  resources  de- 
mand a  far  more  deliberative  and  construc- 
tive process  for  the  formation  of  rangeland 
management  law  than  has  been  used  in  de- 
veloping the  Reid  Amendment. 

We  need  an  open  and  deliberative  process 
to  solve  this  complicated  set  of  issues.  The 
Reid  Amendment  is  not  the  product  of  those 
Informed  viewpoints  of  all  the  constituents 


whose  lives  they  would  affect,  including 
ranchers,  water  users,  environmentalists, 
western  governors,  and  many  others. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reid  Amendment  pertaining  to 
water.  As  written,  the  Reid  Amendment 
would  inject  such  ambiguity  and  confusion 
into  the  process  for  allocating  water  In  the 
West  that  litigation  and  uncertainty  would 
prevail  for  years  to  come. 

For  over  a  century,  the  allocation  and  ad- 
ministration of  water  rights  have  been  the 
province  of  the  States.  In  Colorado,  as  in 
other  Western  states,  we  have  worked  hard 
for  decades  to  remove  the  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty created  by  unknown  and  unquantified 
federal  reserve  rights  over  state  water 
rights.  In  that  regard,  laws  have  been  passed 
that  require  the  United  States  to  proceed  in 
accordance  with  State  law  to  obtain  rights 
to  water  for  uses  on  federal  lands.  We  in  Col- 
orado have  spent  considerable  time  and 
money  over  the  past  two  decades  in  efforts 
to  quantify  the  federal  water  rights  on  our 
public  lands. 

If  passed  in  its  present  broad  and  ambigu- 
ously worded  form,  the  Reid  Amendment 
could  be  construed  to  reserve  a  federal  water 
right  on  federal  lands  not  only  for  grazing 
but  for  any  other  purpose  as  well.  Such  an 
outcome  unnecessarily  exceeds  the  scope  of 
rangeland  management  reform,  and  could 
undermine  State  water  allocation  laws  and 
the  rights  created  under  those  laws. 

The  Reid  Amendment  would  also  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  incorporate 
standards  and  guidelines  into  permits  and 
leases  that,  among  other  objectives,  would 
provide  for  the  'protection  and  restoration 
of  riparian  values,  such  as  healthy  wildlife 
and  fish  habitat  and  diverse  vegetation." 
While  it  is  necessary  to  take  steps  to  im- 
prove riparian  habitats  throughout  the  West, 
the  Reid  Amendment  would  appear  to  place 
undue  reliance  on  the  regulatory  process  of 
permit  issuance  to  achieve  this  important 
goal.  Collaborative,  voluntary  efforts  that 
Involve  all  affected  parties  are  far  preferable 
means  to  achieve  riparian  restoration  than 
is  unilateral  reliance  on  regulation.  In  con- 
trast, the  Reid  Amendment  clearly  exceeds 
the  appropriate  scope  of  rangeland  manage- 
ment reform  and  seriously  erodes  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  States  to  protect  riparian  values 
within  the  prior  appropriation  system. 

The  Western  governors,  through  the  West- 
ern Governor's  Association,  have  asserted 
among  other  things  that  if  rangeland  reform 
is  to  succeed,  it  must  result  In  healthy  land 
and  sustainable  and  economically  diverse 
communities.  Most  westerners  would  agree 
that  fees  need  to  be  raised  in  a  way  that  pro- 
tects the  range  and  the  resource;  however,  a 
fee  increase  that  drives  family  ranchers  off 
the  land  is  not  practical  or  acceptable. 

We  need  to  develop  such  important  and  far 
reaching  laws  and  policies  In  the  full  light  of 
public  participation  and  scrutiny. 

Beyond  the  need  for  a  sound  policy  making 
process,  rangeland  management  reform  and 
other  efforts  to  reform  federal  land  policies 
should  be  approached  in  full  recognition  of 
the  need  to  protect  both  rural  economic  vi- 
tality and  diversity  to  sustain  rural  econo- 
mies. This  fundamantal  point  must  be  under- 
stood and  embraced  If  we  are  to  successfully 
reform  federal  land  policies. 

The  grazing  fee  issue  is  but  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  concerns  that  affect  public  lands.  We 
need  to  do  more  to  examine  these  impacts 
and  support  a  comprehensive  effort  to  diver- 
sify the  economies  of  the  rural  west. 
Sincerely. 

ROY  Romer. 

Governor. 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  Gov.  Roy 
Romer  is  a  very  prominent  Democrat 
in  terms  of  national  politics,  very  ac- 
tive supporter  of  the  President,  and  fa- 
vors the  increase  of  grazing  fees.  His 
concern  about  the  proposal  that  has 
come  out  of  Congress  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  in- 
creasing grazing  fees  or  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
He  is  a  strong  supporter  of  both.  But  he 
is  concerned,  as  is  our  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, about  the  language. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  noted 
that  there  was  an  exemption  for  exist- 
ing water  rights  in  the  particular  lan- 
guage that  has  been  suggested  to  this 
body.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  is  accu- 
rate. In  subsection  406(d)  there  exists 
this  language:  "Subject  to  valid  water 
rights  existing  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment." 

Mr.  President,  that  parallels  lan- 
guage that  is  in  other  bills.  It  is  a  com- 
mon trait,  whenever  you  are  passing 
new  legislation  like  this,  to  grand- 
father in  or  to  exempt  out  water  rights 
that  are  already  established.  The  prob- 
lem in  this  measure  is  that  while  that 
language  is  in  section  406(d),  it  is  not 
in  section  406(i),  and  it  is  very  clear 
that  existing  water  rights  are  subject 
to  this  new  standard.  And  most  impor- 
tantly of  all,  that  protecting  language, 
which  is  normal  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  in  section  406(o). 

Mr.  President,  section  406(o)  is  very 
basic.  Whenever  you  renew  a  permit  or 
a  lease,  you  have  to  meet  the  new 
standards  that  will  shut  down  many  of 
the  activities  that  now  transit  public 
land.  Some  think  that  this  measure 
only  affects  the  mountain  west.  It  is 
not  true.  It  has  enormous  impact  in 
West  Virginia.  It  has  a  huge  impact  in 
the  State  of  Virginia.  It  has  a  big  im- 
pact in  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  affects 
both  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  It 
has  a  big  impact  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi  It  has  a  huge  Impact 
with  regard  to  Tennessee. 

Everywhere  there  is  a  Federal  permit 
that  has  to  be  renewed  these  new 
standards  apply.  And  they  do  not 
grandfather  in  existing  standards  or 
existing  rights.  This  is  an  enormous 
change  in  terms  of  the  Impact  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  permit  holders. 
This  measure  was  not  included  in  the 
House  bill.  It  was  not  included  in  the 
Senate  bill.  It  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  hearings.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant changes  in  public  land  policy 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  literally,  what  this 
does  is  shut  down  existing  permits  and 
leases  to  meet  the  new  standards.  The 
new  standards  are  such  that  many  of 
those  activities  will  simply  be  elimi- 
nated. We  are  talking  about  drinking 
water  in  already  established  reservoirs. 
We  are  talking  about  roads  where  there 
has  been  a  permit.  We  are  talking 
about  leases.  We  are  talking  about  gas 
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lines.  We  are  talking  about  water  lines. 
We  are  talking  about  oil  lines.  We  are 
talking  about  a  major  disruption. 

I  have  here  on  my  left  a  breakout  of 
the  public  property  in  the  United 
States.  One  can  see  the  barrier  that 
runs  along  the  western  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  eastern  portion  of  West 
Virginia.  Without  the  ability  to  transit 
across  public  property,  rangeland,  to 
use  improvements  that  run  over  graz- 
ing operations  under  this  measure, 
without  the  ability  to  get  special  use 
permits  or  renew  them,  since  this 
standard  applies  to  both  existing  and 
renewable  permits,  you  literally  shut 
down  many  of  the  vital  activities  that 
are  so  essential.  When  I  say  vital  ac- 
tivities I  mean  water  and  sewer,  I  mean 
roads  and  highways,  I  mean  gas  and  oil 
lines,  and  a  variety  of  things  that  are 
absolutely  devastating  If  they  are  shut 
off. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  a  short 
memo.  It  lists  some  of  the  water 
projects  that  will  be  impacted  in  Ne- 
vada. One  project  under  discussion  is  a 
S2  to  $3  billion  pumping  proposal.  That 
project  would  be  eliminated  if  this 
measure  is  put  into  place.  Another  pro- 
posal being  discussed  in  Nevada  in- 
volves underground  storage  of  surplus 
mainstream  water  out  of  the  Lower  Ba- 
sin's share.  That  proposal  would  be  en- 
dangered if  this  measure  is  passed.  The 
Virgin  River  Project  in  Nevada  would 
be  endangered.  The  Roan  Creek  pro- 
posal would  be  in  danger.  The  language 
in  sections  406(i)(2)  and  406(o)  are  dev- 
astating in  their  impact. 

Let  me  simply  reiterate,  I  favor  high- 
er grazing  fees;  I  do  not  favor  the  new 
standards  that  will  devastate  the  use  of 
public  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  we  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  Mr.  REID. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  have  here 
a  letter  dated  this  date  to  Governor 
Romer  from  Secretary  Babbitt,  which, 
among  other  things,  states  that  my 
good  friend  from  Colorado  is  basically 
wrong.  For  example,  nothing  in  section 
406(d)  changes  the  traditional  practice 
of  acquiring  water  rights  for  livestock 
grazing  on  public  land  under  State  law. 
This  has  long  been  the  practice  on  na- 
tional forest  as  well  as  State  land  in 
Western  States  including  my  home 
State,  one  of  the  most  arid  in  the  coun- 
try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Washington.  DC  October  26.  1993. 
Hon.  Roy  Romer. 
Governor.  State  of  Colorado, 
Denver.  CO. 

Dear  Governor  Romer:  In  your  letter 
dated  yesterday   to   Senators  Mitchell   and 
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Dole  you  express  particular  concerns  about 
certain  provisions  of  Senator  Raid's  com- 
promise public  lands  grazing  reform  (the 
Reid  compromise)  being  debated  as  part  of 
the  FY  1994  Interior  Appropriations  bill.  I 
must  respectfully  disagree  with  your  charac- 
terization that  these  provisions  would  "in- 
ject such  ambiguity  and  confusion  into  the 
process  for  allocating  water  in  the  West  that 
litigation  and  uncertainty  would  prevail  for 
years  to  come." 

My  staff  and  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
provisions  in  question.  In  my  judgment  as  a 
former  Western  State  Attorney  General. 
Governor,  and  private  practitioner  in  water 
law.  these  charges  simply  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. Those  parts  of  the  Reid  compromise 
that  relate  to  water  are  in  fact  in  the  main- 
stream of  water  law  as  applied  in  the  west- 
ern states. 

For  example,  nothing  in  new  section  406(d) 
changes  the  traditional  practice  of  acquiring 
water  rights  for  livestock  grazing  on  public 
lands  under  state  law.  It  only  ensures  that, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  such  water 
rights  be  obtained  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  This  has  long  been  the  practice  on 
the  national  forests,  as  well  as  state  law  in 
many  western  states,  including  my  home 
state,  one  of  the  most  arid  in  the  country. 

Your  letter  expresses  specific  concern  that 
the  Reid  compromise  "could  be  construed  to 
reserve  a  federal  water  right  on  federal  lands 
not  only  for  grazing  but  for  any  other  pur- 
pose as  well."  Apparently  you  are  referring 
to  language  in  the  last  sentence  of  section 
406(l)(2).  But  this  sentence  does  not  address 
federal/state  relations  in  water  law.  It  sim- 
ply confirms  the  common  sense  principle 
that  federal  claims  and  rights  to  water  "de- 
veloped on  public  lands  [shall  be  exercised] 
to  benefit  the  public  lands  and  resources 
thereon."  Moreover,  the  sentence  is  part  of  a 
subsection  addressing  grazing-related  water 
rights;  more  specifically,  cooperative  range 
Improvement  agreements.  (It  is  captioned 
"Range  Improvement  Ownership.  ")  There  is 
simply  no  way  a  court  could  read  this  innoc- 
uous language  to  create  broad  new  cat- 
egories of  federal  water  rights,  whether  for 
grazing  or  non-grazing  purposes,  in  denigra- 
tion of  state  water  law. 

You  have  also  raised  concerns  about  sec- 
tion 406(0),  which  directs  the  development  of 
standards  and  guidelines  that  "establish 
minimum  conditions  for  the  protection  of 
rangeland  ecological  health."  and  which 
shall  include,  among  other  things,  "restora- 
tion and  protection  of  riparian  values,  such 
as  healthy  wildlife  and  fish  habitat  and  di- 
verse vegetation."  Nothing  in  this  section 
addresses  water  rights  or  state-federal  rela- 
tionships in  the  area  of  water;  rather,  it 
merely  furnishes  direction  for  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  Implementation  of  existing  law. 
That  law  (the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act.  or  FLPMA)  has  for  nearly  two 
decades  required  BLM  lands  to  be  managed 
for  "multiple  use"  and  ""sustained  yield.  " 
and  defines  these  terms  to  require  account- 
ing for.  among  other  things,  "the  long-term 
needs  of  future  generations  for  renewable 
and  nonrenewable  resources.  Including  recre- 
ation .  .  ,  watershed,  wildlife  and  fish,  and 
natural  scenic  [and]  scientific  .  .  .  values." 
43  use.  1702(c). 

Each  of  the  provisions  in  the  Reid  com- 
promise about  which  you  have  concerns  is  an 
amendment  of  FLPMA.  That  Acts  general 
disclaimer  on  water  rights  (Section  701(g).  43 
U.S.C.  1701  Note)  remains  intact.  No  court 
has  ever  Interpreted  FLPMA  as  changing 
state-federal  relations  in  water  law.  The  ex- 
perience under  it  has  been  exactly  the  con- 
trary. 


You  have  my  assurance  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will,  if  these  provisions 
are  enacted  into  law.  interpret  and  apply 
them  In  conformance  with  their  intent— not 
to  make  drastic  changes  in  state-federal  re- 
lations In  water  law.  but  rather  to  ensure 
that  water  rights  obtained  under  state  law 
for  grazing-related  purposes  on  public  lands 
serve  federal  grazing-related  needs,  and  that 
the  ecological  health  of  federal  rangelands  Is 
secured. 

As  a  native  Westerner  I  know  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  water  rights  issues  and  the  legitimacy 
of  states'  concerns  that  their  water  law  sys- 
tems be  protected.  I  also  know  a  red  herring 
when  I  see  one.  The  attempt  to  portray  the 
water  provisions  of  the  Reid  compromise  as 
a  massive  federal  water  grab  is  just  that.  I 
hope  this  clarifies  the  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Bruce  Babbitt. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  at- 
tempted to  gain  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  on  the  Babbitt 
letter. 

Let  me  simply  quickly  add  my  re- 
marks and  summarize.  That  section 
406(d)  does.  Indeed,  have  a  grandfather 
clause.  That  is  common  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  problem  with  sections 
406(0)  and  406(1)  is  that  they  do  not 
have  that  grandfather  language.  That 
is  the  offending  language.  That  is  the 
area  of  concern.  I  think  discussing 
406(d)  simply  does  not  address  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  REID.  Would  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  yield  15  seconds? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  REID.  The  letter,  Mr.  President, 
covers  those  sections  also.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  this  morning's  debate,  this  is 
like  Halloween.  There  are  ghosts  and 
goblins  everywhere.  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  they  read  the  letter 
from  Secretary  Babbitt  that  ade- 
quately explains  the  ghosts  and  goblins 
raised  by  my  friend  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
Senator  Pressler. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  endangered 
species  portion  of  this  legislation.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  water  rights 
my  friend  from  Colorado  has  raised, 
the  new  standards.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  property  rights  issues 
wrapped  up  in  this  bill. 

I  understand  this  bill  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  press  as  a  grazing  fee 
issue.  This  is  a  broad  bill  with  many 
aspects.  I  hope  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico  will  address  the  issue  that  this 
is  not  just  a  grazing  fee  issue,  but  that 
it  includes  at  lea^t  three  fundamental 
issues  in  addition  to  that. 
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I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to 
raise  grazing  fees.  The  Reid  com- 
promise contains  two  pages  that  deal 
with  the  establishment  of  grazing  fees 
that  are  higher  than  what  I  support.  It 
is  the  17  pages  of  rangeland  reform  that 
are  the  controversy.  Those  reforms  are 
"the  devil  within  the  detail." 

What's  the  rush  on  rangeland  reform? 
These  proposals  just  surfaced  in  the 
laist  few  weeks.  There  have  been  no 
hearings  or  public  input  on  these  re- 
forms. I  do  not  support  changing  cur- 
rent law  without  first  hearing  from 
those  Americans  impacted  by  these 
changes. 

What  is  involved?  leasing  and  sub- 
leasing practices,  private  property 
rights,  endangered  species,  water 
rights  and  States"  rights. 

Under  the  Reid  proposal,  range  im- 
provement funds  would  be  established. 
These  funds  would  be  used  for  things 
such  as  fish  and  wildlife  improvements. 
Under  section  406(o).  the  Interior  Sec- 
retary would  develop  standards  and 
guidelines  establishing  minimum  con- 
ditions for  the  protection  of  rangeland 
ecological  health  and  restoration  of  ri- 
parian values.  This  section  could  open 
up  a  Pandora's  box  of  frivolous  litiga- 
tion from  environmental  extremists 
and  preempt  State  law  at  the  same 
time. 

Under  section  406(i)  of  the  com- 
promise, "the  United  States  shall  as- 
sert its  claims  and  exercise  its  rights 
water  develop  on  public  lands  to  bene- 
fit the  public  lands  and  resources 
thereon."  Water  rights  are  States' 
rights.  Not  under  section  406(i).  It  ap- 
pears this  section  would  apply  to  all 
Federal  agencies.  Does  this  mean  the 
Federal  Government  would  lay  claim 
to  the  water  from  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects  such  as  Mid-Dakota,  Mni 
Wiconi  and  the  proposed  Lewis  and 
Clark  Rural  Water  System  for  Sioux 
Falls?  These  questions  deserve  an- 
swers. 

There  are  more  questions.  Private  in- 
vestment by  the  rancher  could  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  without 
compensation.  Does  this  apply  to  all 
users  of  Federal  lands,  such  as  utili- 
ties, pipelines  distributions,  miners, 
energy  companies,  timber  companies, 
recreationalists.  hunters,  sportsmen? 
We  need  the  answers.  We  do  not  need  to 
rush  blindly  into  enacting  these  doubts 
into  law. 

Permanent  water  developments  such 
as  wells,  reservoirs,  and  stock  tanks 
would  become  property  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Section  406(m)  regarding 
future  permanent  range  improvements 
states:  "all  rights  to  permanent  im- 
provements contained  on  or  in  public 
lands  are  vested  in  the  United  States.  " 

Do  not  be  deceived.  Section  406(d) 
contains  a  grandfather  clause  protect- 
ing existing  water  rights.  Such  protec- 
tion is  not  afforded  under  those  sec- 
tions that  I  have  described  and  which 
are    the    most    contentious.    Without 


such  protection,  the  questions  that  I 
have  stated  need  to  be  answered  will 
receive  the  answers  we  cannot  live 
with.  This  has  happened  before.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  contains  a  volatility 
waiver  for  ethanol.  but  the  reformu- 
lated gasoline  section  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  does  not.  We  all  know  that  without 
the  waiver  regulations  are  being  writ- 
ten that  will  preclude  the  use  of  etha- 
nol in  reformulated  gasoline.  The  same 
thing  can  happen  here. 

This  is  the  bottom  line:  Today's  con- 
troversy has  little,  if  anything  to  do 
with  grazing  fees.  The  proposal  upsets 
a  century's  worth  of  Federal-State  re- 
lations with  respect  to  water  use  on 
public  lands.  The  legislative  process  is 
being  tossed  aside  along  with  the  inter- 
ests of  ranchers  and  landowners.  As  a 
result,  all  decisions  are  to  rest  with 
Secretary  Babbitt.  I  am  not  sure  this 
Government  needs  a  new  cattle  czar. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  in  recent 
days  regarding  the  impact  the  Reid/ 
Babbitt  compromise  contained  in  the 
interior  appropriations  conference  re- 
port will  have  on  the  water  rights  of 
our  Western  States.  Earlier  today,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  indicated  that 
the  State  engineers  from  the  various 
Western  States  were  silent  on  those 
sections  of  his  compromise  that  deal 
with  water  rights,  that  is  sections 
406(d)  and  406(i)( 2). 

It  is  not  fair  to  characterize  the  si- 
lence of  our  Western  States  as  an  indi- 
cation that  there  is  no  interest  or  con- 
cern with  these  sections.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  silence  represents  an  un- 
easiness on  the  part  of  many  of  Utah's 
leading  water  experts  who  are  review- 
ing the  Reid  Babbitt  language  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  ramifications  it  will 
have  on  State  water  rights  and  State 
law.  If  these  experts  are  unsure  about 
these  effects,  then  how  can  we  proceed 
to  formally  adopt  this  language?  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

However,  this  silence  has  now  been 
broken  by  at  least  one  State  water  en- 
gineer from  the  West. 

I  would  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  letter  I  received  today 
from  Mr.  Robert  L.  Morgan,  the  Utah 
State  engineer  and  the  director  of  the 
division  of  water  rights  for  the  Utah 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Mr. 
Morgan  indicates  his  reservations  with 
section  406(d)  and  406(i)(2)  and  directly 
states  that  he  "opposes  the  existing 
language  in  these  two  sections." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Morgan  recommends 
these  sections  be  revised  to  protect  the 
State  appropriations  process  of  water 
rights  and  has  verbally  told  me  that 
short  of  adopting  these  revisions,  the 
language  regarding  water  rights  in  sec- 
tion 406  should  be  eliminated.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
from  Mr.  Morgan  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


State  of  Utah.  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Division  op 
Water  Rights. 

Salt  Lake  City.  UT.  October  26.  1993. 
Hon  ORRiN  Hatch. 
US  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatch:  I  have  had  discus- 
sions this  morning-  with  Ted  Stewart,  Execu- 
tive Director.  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  John  Harja  of  the  Governor's 
Office.  Concern  is  raised  as  to  the  grazing  re- 
form legislation  (HR  2520).  Two  specific  areas 
in  the  legislation  trouble  me.  They  are  Sec. 
406<d)  and  Sec.  406(i)  (2).  As  State  Engineer  in 
Utah  I  would  oppose  the  existing  language  in 
these  two  sections. 

State  Engineer  Eluid  Martinez  of  New 
Mexico  has  proposed  to  Senator  Jeff  Binga- 
man  suggested  language.  I  have  examined  his 
language  carefully  and  endorse  his  revisions. 
The  language  follows.  Deletions  are  indi- 
cated by  strikeout  and  new  material  is  un- 
derlined. 

Sec.  406<d).  Water  Rights— Subject  to  valid 
water  rights  established  pursuant  to  state 
law  existing  on  the  dale  of  enactment,  water 
rights  shall  be  obtained  pursuant  to  stale 
law  for  grazing-related  actions  on  public 
lands  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  406(i)  (2).  The  permittee  or  lessee  may 
hold  the  title  to  all  temporary  range  im- 
provements authorized  as  livestock-handling 
facilities  such  as  corrals  and  dipping  vals 
and  temporary,  readily  removable  improve- 
ments such  as  troughs  for  hauled  water.  The 
authorization  for  permanent  water  develop- 
ments, such  as  spring  developments,  wells, 
reservoirs,  stock  tanks,  and  pipelines,  shall 
be  through  cooperative  range  improvement 
agreements  to  protect  the  public  interest  for 
multiple  use  of  rangeland  ecosystems.  For 
water  rights  developed  pursuant  to  Section 
406(d)  the  United  States  will  assert  its  claims 
and  exercise  its  rights  to  water  on  public 
lands  pursuant  to  state  law  to  benefit  the 
public  lands  and  resources  thereon. 

I  think  with  the  above-suggested  revisions 
that  state  water  rights  administration  is 
preserved  and  that  the  concerns  raised  by 
many  of  the  western  state  engineers  will  be 
appeased. 

Should  you  have  any  questions,  feel  free  to 
call  me  at  (808)  538-7371.  or  materials  may  be 
FAXd  to  me  at  (801)  538-7467 
Sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Morgan.  P.E., 

State  Engineer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  DOMENICI.  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend— I  yield  whatever  time  I 
am  using— the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  does 
he  want  to  speak  with  all  of  his  time  at 
one  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  he  like  that 
we  finish  ours  and  then  he  go  to  his? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  do  that,  al- 
though I  would  very  much  like,  if  it  is 
not  too  unaccommodating,  to  reserve  1 
minute  just  in  the  event  I  might  have 
to  respond. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  44  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  letter  to  Senator  Wallop  from 
Sheridan  County  School  District  indi- 
cating their  grave  concern  that  they 
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will  be  short  of  money  because  there  is 
more  discretion  in  the  Secretary  to 
take  money  from  them  than  in  the  past 
and  a  letter  from  Farm  Credit  Services 
to  Senator  McCain,  which  Senator 
Wallop  received  a  copy  of.  that  indi- 
cates the  Farm  Credit  Services'  serious 
concern  about  the  valuation  of  the 
ranches  in  the  future.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sheridan  County  Sch(X)L 

District  No.  2, 
Sheridan.  WY.  October  26.  1993. 
Hon.  Malcol-m  Wallop. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Wallop:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  express  concern  regarding 
the  passage  of  the  '94  Rangeland  Reform  Act. 
Western  states,  and  Wyoming  in  particular, 
could  be  adversely  affected  by  the  passage  of 
such  legislation. 

Since  we  have  ranching  interests  rep- 
resented both  on  our  Board  of  Trustees  and 
as  patrons  of  the  school  district,  we  want 
you  to  be  aware  of  the  potential  impact  of 
such  legislation  on  them  and  ultimately  on 
the  school  district  as  well. 

Wyoming  is  facing  a  time  of  declining  rev- 
enues with  a  projected  funding  shortfall  for 
education.  Because  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
major  industries  in  Wyoming,  and  negative 
impact  on  that  industry  will  eventually  im- 
pact school  funding  and  Wyoming's  economy 
in  general. 

Some  of  the  concerns  with  the  '94  Range- 
land  Reform  Proposal  go  beyond  the  actual 
increase  in  grazing  fees  and  include  the  un- 
derlying issues  of  seizing  water  rights,  limit- 
ing rancher  input  as  to  the  management  of 
the  land,  and  seizing  improvements.  As  you 
know,  water  is  particularly  critical  to  this 
state,  and  the  loss  of  any  tyf>e  of  control 
over  the  water  rights  on  these  lands  could 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  future  of  this 
state. 

Please  use  your  influence  with  your  col- 
leagues to  help  them  understand  the  rami- 
fications of  this  legislation  on  the  state  of 
Wyoming. 

Sincerely. 

Marilyn  Koester. 
Business  Manager. 


Farm  Credit  Service. 
Tempe.  AZ.  October  21.  1993. 
Re:  Public  lands  grazing  fees  and  proposed 

rule  changes. 
Hon.  John  McCain. 

Russell   Senate    Office   Building.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Se^^ator  McCain:  As  a  member  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System.  Farm  Credit  Services 
(AFCS)  has  been  intimately  involved  with 
the  public  lands  ranching  community  since 
the  1920's.  We  are  now  following  the  public 
debate  on  the  Interior's  range  use.  rule  mak- 
ing proposals  with  keen  interest. 

I  wish  to  convey  in  a  meaningful  yet  sim- 
ple manner  how  grazing  fee  Increases  and  the 
proposed  rule  changes  will  impact  our  con- 
tinued ability  to  provide  constructive  and 
profitable  credit  to  the  Arizona  ranching 
community  which  depends  so  much  on  public 
lands  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Our  concerns  are 
focused  primarily  on  the  proposals'  impact 
to  our  lending  environment  and  existing  col- 
lateral values. 


The  effect  of  a  fee  increase  will  most  likely 
cause  high  cost  and  marginal  livestock  oper- 
ators to  exit  the  market.  Typically,  these 
will  be  the  smaller  family  operations  to 
whom  we  have  extended  credit  for  many 
years.  Additionally,  higher  fees  that  contain 
the  built-in  potential  for  increases  by  up  to 
15  percent  in  the  future  will  pose  greater  fi- 
nancial burdens  to  even  the  most  efficient 
livestock  operations.  These  financial  bur- 
dens will  in  turn  affect  an  operator's  short 
and  long  term  ability  to  repay  debt.  While 
we  cannot  presently  predict  which  of  our 
borrower's  will  survive  or  fall,  we  can  plainly 
foresee  an  adverse  impact  to  our  business  in 
terms  of  borrower  viability  and  performance. 

We  have  studied  the  effect  of  the  grazing 
fee  Increase  and  concluded  that  permit  val- 
ues and  borrower  net  worth  could  decline  by 
as  much  as  35  percent  by  the  time  the  full 
amount  of  the  fee  increase  is  implemented. 
This  is  based  on  a  normal  per  head  net  in- 
come approach  and  capitalized  at  a  conserv- 
ative 5  percent. 

The  proposal  also  entails  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  permittee  ten- 
ure, permit  renewal,  and  compliance  with  a 
myriad  of  environmental,  conservation,  pres- 
ervation, and  other  laws  and  regulations.  We 
are  greatly  concerned  how  this  uncertainty 
will  affect  the  value  of  grazing  permits  that 
we  hold  as  collateral.  The  linkage  of  'stew- 
ardship" with  the  permit  process,  renewal, 
and  sanctions  is  tenuous  with  respect  to  our 
ability  to  meet  the  long  term  credit  needs  of 
the  industry. 

Imagine  a  scenario  in  which  an  operator 
obtains  a  ten  year  lease  permit  which  is.  in 
part,  financed  by  AFCS.  According  to  our  in- 
terpretation of  the  proposal  a  single  trans- 
gression by  the  operator  can  lead  to  a  com- 
plete and  immediate  revocation  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  permit  for  an  indeterminate 
amount  of  time.  Such  an  event  would  render 
our  collateral  virtually  worthless.  This  "full 
force  and  effect"  provision  will  likely  be- 
come the  chief  deterrent  to  the  availability 
of  long  term  credit  and  a  major  contributor 
to  a  decline  in  permit  values. 

We  believe  that  the  proposal  as  written  is 
detrimental  to  our  ability  to  carry  out  the 
responsibility  of  providing  sound  and  con- 
structive credit  to  our  borrowers.  The  rigor 
of  the  land-use  proposals  raises  the  greatest 
questions  and  uncertainties  by  virtue  of 
their  breadth  and  complexity. 

We  urge  you  to  take  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative actions  which  will  preclude  the  pro- 
posals heavy  burden  on  the  Arizona  livestock 
Industry:  that  protects  our  continued  ability 
to  deliver  credit  without  undue  fear  of  col- 
lateral deterioration;  and  that  provirles  as- 
surance of  the  continued  viability  of  this  in- 
dustry. 

Sincerely. 

Carl  E.  Weiler. 
Chairman.  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  put  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  our  Governor,  one  of  the  very 
early  supporters  of  Governor  Clinton 
for  President.  Rather  than  read  it,  let 
me  suggest  that  our  Governor,  con- 
trary to  inferences  and  implications  a 
few  days  ago,  clearly  is  against  the 
Reid  proposal  and  thinks  it  will  do  ir- 
reparable harm  to  our  State  of  New 
Mexico.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  concern  and  opposition  to  Senator 
Reid's  amendment  to  the  interior  appropria- 
tions bill  concerning  the  federal  lands  graz- 
ing fee  and  other  issues  of  rangeland  reform. 
The  amendment  in  its  current  form  will  have 
far  reaching  and  possible  detrimental  affects 
on  the  livestock  industry,  state  and  local 
communities  and  economies,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  public  rangelands  as  well  as  the 
state  and  private  rangelands  in  New  Mexico. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not  amelio- 
rate nor  consider  the  concerns  that  I  have 
previously  expressed  and  submitted  to  the 
BLM.  It  is  disturbing  to  think  that  the  fed- 
eral lands  grazing  fee  and  rangeland  reform 
proposals  will  be  codified  without  first  being 
heard  In  the  proper  authorizing  committees 
of  congress.  Additionally,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  the  reform  proposals  will  be 
far  reaching  in  their  influence  and  require 
the  oversight  and  input  of  those  entitles 
which  will  be  directly  and  indirectly  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  one  from  the  New  Mexico  Bankers 
Association,  which  clearly  spells  out 
how  difficult  it  is  going  to  be  for  many 
ranchers  to  get  financing  if,  indeed, 
these  amendments  are  passed  as  a  part 
of  this  appropriations  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  it  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  Mexico  Bankers  association. 

Albuquerque.  NM.  October  25.  1993. 
Hon.  Pete  v.  Domemci. 
Dirksen  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  senator  Domenici:  Rangeland  Re- 
form 94  is  of  considerable  concern  to  the 
bankers  of  New  Mexico.  The  economic  im- 
pact to  our  State  could  be  devastating. 

In  some  areas  of  New  Mexico  up  to  75%  of 
the  total  animal  units  are  on  federal  grazing 
land.  Current  leaseholders  have  given  value 
and  made  capital  Investments  by  purchasing 
grazing  lease  rights  bsised  upon  the  current 
lease  cost  of  $1.86.  Under  the  proposal  this 
lease  amount  will  almost  double  and  capital 
investment  becomes  less  or  almost  non-ex- 
istent because  of  the  instability  or  uncer- 
tainty of  grazing  permits.  This  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  capital  invest- 
ments made  by  the  rancher  to  Improve  pub- 
lic lease  lands  will  be  forfeited. 

The  existing  deeded  property  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  public  iease  lands  will  also 
decline  in  value,  because  in  many  situations 
both  the  deeded  and  public  lands  are  needed 
in  remote  locations  to  economically  justify 
these  operations.  The  decline  of  public  lands 
would  adversely  impact  private  land  values 
as  well. 

Lending  is  based  upon  many  factors  of 
which  repayment  ability  and  collateral  value 
are  two  very  important  ones.  With  the  In- 
creased grazing  fee  costs  and  loss  of  Improve- 
ments and  the  declining  value  of  lease  and 
private  land,  both  the  repayment  ability  and 
collateral  value  would  be  severely  jeopard- 
ized and  lending  to  the  cattle  Industry  would 
be  almost  non-existent. 

Water  rights  are  an  issue  which  although 
addressed  in  the  legislation  have  not  been  a 
major  part  of  the  debate.  In  our  view,  the 
language  concerning  water  rights  is  at  best 
ambiguous  and  could  result  in  turning  west- 
em  water  rights  law  on  its  head.  As  we  do 
not  understand  the  implications  of  the  pro- 
posed water  law  amendments,  we  would  only 
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plead  that  hearingrs  be  held  concerning  the 
matter. 

Along  with  the  Wool  Act  passed  earlier, 
the  economic  impact  could  be  devastating. 

The  following  could  occur  in  rural  Amer- 
ica: 

(1)  businesses  who  depend  upon  ranchers 

may  close 

(2)  merchants  in  small  town  USA  could 
close  due  to  lack  of  business  and  economy 

(3)  schools  could  drop  in  enrollment 

(4)  medical  facilities  in  rural  America 
could  be  closed  or  federally  subsidized 

(5>  less  tax  dollars  to  support  small  towns 

(6)  more  dependency  upon  welfare,  food 
stamps,  etc.  to  survive. 

Frankly  it  seems  to  us  imprudent  to  at- 
tach nineteen  pages  of  new  law  governing 
grazing  fees,  capital  improvements  and 
water  rights  to  an  appropriation  bill.  Surely 
matters  of  such  importance  to  our  industry 
should  stand  or  fall  based  on  their  own 
merit. 

Sincerely. 

BARB.'VRA  K.  Daugherty. 
Eiecutiie  Vice  President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
share  with  the  Senate  and  with  my 
very  good  friend.  Senator  Byrd.  a  few 
thoughts. 

Let  me  first  say  to  Senator  BYRD.  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  I  do  not  want  to  kill  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  Department  closed  down  for 
lack  of  funding  because  we  cannot  get 
a  continuing  resolution  and  cannot 
pass  this  bill.  My  goal  is  very  simple; 
to  see  if  I  can  get  fair  play  for  the 
ranchers  in  my  State  and  across  the 
West. 

I  plead  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  to  listen  to 
one  part  of  my  constituents'  calls.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  gridlock  and  that  we 
from  the  West  are  just  interested  in  de- 
laying things.  It  is  almost  strange  that 
some  kind  of  simultaneity  existed 
when  the  Senator  from  the  Dakotas 
said.  "Will  DOMENici  please  say  that 
this  is  not  just  grazing  fees." 

And  about  that  time,  I  put  up  this 
sign,  this  little  simple  sign.  "It's  Not 
Just  Grazing  Fees." 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  like  the  appro- 
priations bill  that  he  is  chairman  of  to 
be  used  to  put  19  pages  of  new  authoriz- 
ing language  that  changes  the  relation- 
ship of  ranchers  on  BLM  land  in  terms 
of  the  value  of  their  property,  the  im- 
provements in  the  water  law  as  dis- 
cussed here  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. Senator  Brown.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  would  sit  still  while  the 
House  said  it  is  going  to  be  that  way  or 
nothing.  I  just  cannot  believe,  knowing 
his  sense  of  fair  play  for  all  these 
years,  that  he  would  do  that. 

We  want  something  very  simple,  and 
maybe  the  Senator  can  help  us.  We 
want  1  year,  not  10  years,  not 
gridlock — we  want  1  year  before  these 
new  regulations  proposed  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy, executed  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  go  into  effect. 
Is  that  asking  too  much? 


I  ask  if  I  might  have  two  additional 
minutes  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  45  seconds  on  the  original 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  two  additional  minutes  be- 
yond the  time  heretofore  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  the  other  side 
should  have  the  same  and  I  so  ask 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Two  additional  minutes  are  added  to 
each  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
repeat  and  say  it  a  little  differently.  I 
have  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior just  8  minutes  ago.  I  said: 

We  need  some  time  before  you  put  Into  ef- 
fect these  changes  that  are  not  part  of 
gridlock  because  we  have  never  had  a  hear- 
ing on  them.  They  have  never  been  before 
the  authorizing  committee. 

His  answer  was  very  simple  and  very 
profound.  He  said.  'It  is  out  of  my 
hands  " 

I  ask  my  friend,  the  chairman,  in 
whose  hands  is  it  then?  I  assume  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  House  or 
maybe  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
But  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senate  that  gave  us  59  votes  for  a 
1-year  moratorium  on  those  other  por- 
tions would  deny  the  West  that. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to 
get  this  across  that  it  is  not  grazing 
fees.  But  it  does  us  no  good  to  nego- 
tiate grazing  fees  if  we  are  going  to 
have  all  these  other  rules  and  regula- 
tions imposed  without  a  hearing,  with- 
out an  opportunity  by  Congress  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  have  done  my  best,  with  the  help  of 
many  Senators,  to  lay  before  this  body 
the  egregious  nature  of  these  new  rules 
to  be  executed  and  entered  by  Execu- 
tive order  on  a  Western  way  of  life,  on 
many  thousands  of  families,  who  use 
this  grazing  land  as  part  of  their  unit 
of  ranching.  All  I  can  do  now.  in  a  very 
real  sense,  is  say:  Thank  you.  Senators, 
for  giving  us  some  leverage,  and  thank 
you.  Senator  Byrd.  if  you  will  give  us 
some  consideration  regarding  imposing 
this  in  an  appropriations  bill  just  be- 
cause certain  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  insist  it  be  that  way  or  they  will 
not  let  us  do  anything  else. 

I  hope  I  have  a  few  seconds  remaining 
as  was  my  previous  reservation.  But.  if 
not.  I  yield  the  floor  in  any  event. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator retains  control  of  34  seconds. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  says  in  whose  hands  is 
it?  It  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
preventing  action  on  this  conference 
report,  may  I  say  to  my  dear  friend. 


Let  us  adopt  the  conference  report 
and  then  we  can  get  to  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement.  Then  those 
Senators  who  feel  they  want  to  offer  an 
amendment  can  do  so.  They  can  offer 
an  amendment  to  an  amendment  in 
disagreement.  Let  them  debate  it,  and 
let  the  Senate  work  its  will. 

So  I  say.  most  respectfully  to  the 
Senator,  it  is  not  in  my  hands;  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  preventing  action  on 
the  conference  report.  I  urge  them  to 
let  us  vote.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  it  if  the  Senate  has  the  will  to 
change  it.  We  cannot  do  anything 
about  it  as  long  as  we  are  in  a  fili- 
buster on  the  conference  report.  We 
cannot  get  to  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

For  those  who  may  not  understand 
the  procedure  around  here,  we  cannot 
get  to  amendments  in  disagreement 
until  we  move  on  the  conference  report 
and  until  we  adopt  it.  We  can  reject  it. 
in  which  case  the  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement will  not  even  come  up.  If  we 
agreed  to  the  conference  report,  then 
we  go  to  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. Then  let  those  in  whose  hands  it 
rests  offer  the  amendment. 

I  offered  my  amendment — I  have 
mentioned  a  number  of  times,  and  1 
may  have  mentioned  again— I  offered 
my  amendment,  which  was  referred  to 
as  the  coal  miners  amendment.  I  did 
not  filibuster  that  bill.  I  went  to  see 
practically  every  Senator  and  urged 
them  to  vote  for  my  amendment.  But  I 
did  not  say,  "Well,  let  us  filibuster.  '  I 
did  not  say.  "Will  you  join  me  in  a  fili- 
buster? Will  you  join  me  in  joining 
against  cloture  if  I  filibuster?"  I  never 
said  that. 

We  went  to  a  vote.  Do  you  know  who 
lost?  The  coal  miners  lost.  I  lost  my 
amendment. 

But  I  lifted  myself  up  off  the  canvas, 
put  a  few  Band-Aids  on.  rubbed  oint- 
ment on  the  cuts,  put  a  little  rosewood 
salve  on  some  of  the  lesions,  and  I  said, 
"Let  us  go,  let  us  go  to  the  next  item." 
That  is  the  way  to  settle  things  here  in 
the  Senate. 

I  have  engaged  in  filibusters  myself.  I 
spoke  14  hours  and  13  minutes  on  one 
occasion.  And  I  suppose  I  can  speak 
that  long  again,  probably  at  the  drop  of 
a  hat  if  we  begin  early  enough  in  the 
day. 

So  I  do  not  say  we  should  take  away 
the  rights  of  Senators  to  filibuster.  But 
this  is  not  the  way  to  use  the  fili- 
buster. This  will  hurt  Senators  who 
hope  to  retain  the  right  to  filibuster.  It 
is  the  same  thing  that  brought  on  the 
cloture  rule  in  1917— misuse  and  abuse 
of  the  filibuster. 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  would  let 
us  vote  on  the  conference  report  and 
adopt  it,  and  then  let  them  offer  their 
amendments. 

So  I  respect  those  who  feel  that  the 
amendment  will  be  injurious  to  their 
constituents.  I  respect  them  for  that. 
But  let  us  vote.  Let  us  vote. 
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Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  30  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  could  use  V/2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  l'/2  minutes  to  my 
friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  [Mr.  DoMENici]. 
is  recognized  for  up  to  1  minute  30  sec- 
onds on  time  chargeable  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  suggest 
that  from  the  time  the  Interior  bill 
came  out  of  committee  with  this  au- 
thorization language  in  it,  it  kind  of 
shocked  this  Senator  because  I  really 
did  not  believe  we  would  write  that 
into  law. 

I  have  tried  my  very  best,  and  per- 
haps I  have  been  mistaken,  but  I  have 
tried  to  see  how  we  might  get  some 
changes  that  would  make  this  reason- 
able for  the  ranchers  of  the  West. 

It  had  been  my  conclusion  thus  far 
that  there  is  no  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  House  and  there  was  no  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  give,  to  negotiate;  it  was 
that  or  nothing. 

I  thought,  as  did  many  on  our  side, 
that  perhaps  by  delaying  this  bill  we 
might  at  least  send  a  signal  that  we  did 
not  intend  to  get  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion where  it  was  solely  the  decision  of 
the  House  Members  as  to  the  fate  of 
our  ranchers.  I  thought  this  approach 
to  filibuster  was  appropriate. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  in  due  course 
we  could  reach  some  agreement.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  when  we  hear 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
whom  the  distinguished  Senator  knows 
we  will  work  with — I  work  with  him — 
who  said  it  is  out  of  his  hands;  that  he 
cannot  do  this  because  the  House  will 
not  give  an  inch. 

So  with  that.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  an  abuse  of  the  filibuster.  I  hope 
it  has  worked  to  bring  some  sense  to 
this  debate,  and  maybe  it  will  have 
moved  us  in  the  direction  of  getting 
something  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  controls  9 
minutes  and  44  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  remind 
all  Senators  that  any  resolution  of  this 
Issue  must  be  approved  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  Neither  body 
can  act  as  though  the  other  body  does 
not  exist. 

The  Senate  should  take  a  position  on 
the  proposal.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to 


invoke  cloture  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  voting  for  the  conference 
report.  We  cannot  make  decisions  on 
amendments  in  disagreement  until  we 
act  on  the  conference  report.  Senators 
are  not  giving  away  anything  by  voting 
for  the  conference  report. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Domenici,  Senators  who 
are  engaging  in  what  I  shall  call  a  fili- 
buster—and I  do  not  say  that  in  a  pejo- 
rative sense  because,  as  I  say.  I  have 
engaged  in  some  myself— are  not  giving 
away  anything  by  voting  for  cloture 
and  voting  on  the  conference  report. 

If  I  were  in  the  position  of  Senators 
on  that  side  of  the  question.  I  would 
vote  for  the  conference  report.  Surely, 
they  do  not  want  to  kill  the  conference 
report.  Surely,  we  do  not  want  to  kill 
this  bill  and  carry  that  responsibility. 

I  would  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port. Then  when  the  amendments  come 
up  in  disagreement,  which  will  be  the 
next  action.  I  would  offer  whatever 
amendment  I  wanted  to  offer,  and  I 
would  debate  that  until  I  felt  that  I 
had  made  my  case,  and  let  the  Senate 
work  its  will  and  get  on  with  some- 
thing else. 

But  this  thing  of  just  filibustering  a 
conference  report  without  making  any 
effort  to  amend  an  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement is  getting  us  nowhere. 

Frankly,  it  casts  a  cloud  over  the 
right  to  unlimited  debate,  because 
there  are  people  who  perceive  this  as 
becoming,  after  awhile,  certainly,  an 
abuse  of  the  Senate  rules. 

I  know  that  the  Senators  on  that 
side.  I  believe  they  feel.  I  think  they 
would  understand  that  this  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most, if  not  the  foremost.  Senators 
who  believes  in  minority  rights.  I  have 
been  a  leader  of  my  party  in  the  minor- 
ity, and  so  I  respect  the  need  for  rules 
that  protect  minorities  in  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  think  that  during  the  6  years 
that  I  was  minority  leader  I  ever 
abused  that  right  of  unlimited  debate. 

So  I  hope  that  reason  will  prevail  and 
that  Senators  will  vote  for  cloture.  If 
they  do  not  vote  for  cloture  today,  of 
course,  I  will  offer  another  cloture  mo- 
tion. But  the  continuing  resolution  ex- 
pires this  coming  Thursday  night  at 
midnight;  12  o'clock  midnight.  What 
will  happen  then? 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  House  will 
send  over  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion or  not.  I  had  hoped  that  all  other 
appropriations  bills  would  be  finally 
disposed  of  at  that  hour,  we  would  not 
have  anything  left,  even  if  this  were 
left,  other  than  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill.  And  if  that  time  finally  ar- 
rives that  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  is  the  only  bill  that  is  left,  then 
the  House  may  not  enjoy  for  the  third, 
or  fourth,  or  fifth  time  the  sending 
over  of  another  continuing  resolution. 

And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  at 
some  point  in  time,  if  this  goes  on,  I 
hope  that  the  House,  at  some  point,  we 


have  not  reached  that  point  yet — "The 
quality  of  mercy  is  not  straln'd.  It 
droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heav- 
en, Upon  the  place  beneath." 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  pa- 
tience for  mercy  expires,  along  with 
mercy.  And  at  some  point,  the  House 
could  send  over  a  continuing  resolution 
that  carries  us  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  September  30.  And  the  President 
may,  at  some  point,  take  the  position 
that  he  will  not  sign  any  more  short- 
term  CR's;  that  he  has  about  had  his 
fill  of  this,  and  that  he  will  not  sign,  he 
will  veto  any  short-time  CR.  So  we  will 
have  to  send  him  down  one  that  ex- 
tends until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  In  that  case,  every  Senator 
in  here,  practically,  would  lose— I 
would  say  all  Senators  would  lose— and 
the  Senate  would  lose,  the  House  would 
lose,  the  people  would  lose.  The  people 
who  are  affected  by  this  bill  would  lose. 

Now.  I  can  be  a  mighty  filibusterer.  I 
can  wage  my  sword  until  the  blood 
drips  from  it.  like  the  water  drips  from 
the  mountains  in  West  Virginia.  But 
what  would  I  save  by  using  that  sword 
in  that  manner? 

We  are  going  to  hurt  a  lot  of  people, 
and  a  lot  of  these  are  Indians.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Indian  services, 
health  services,  schools,  et  cetera. 

We  cannot  blame  the  House  and  say 
the  House  started  all  of  this.  It  was  the 
Senate  that  amended  the  bill,  put  on  a 
moratorium  and  sent  it  over  to  the 
House.  So  the  Senate  opened  the  door 
itself.  The  Senate  amended  the  House 
bill.  It  was  the  Senate  that  opened  the 
door  to  further  amendments. 

And  when  the  Senate  sent  over  to  the 
House  the  moratorium  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  House  bill,  the  House  saw 
the  door  was  opened,  and  it  plunged 
through  it  and  offered  an  amendment. 

And  they  say,  "Well,  this  is  some- 
thing new  in  a  conference."  I  will  say 
to  my  friends,  it  Is  not  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  because  it  is  not  a  Sen- 
ate amendment.  Rule  XVI  applies  to 
Senate  amendments,  not  to  House 
amendments. 

And  I  have  seen  many,  many  things 
that  the  House  did  not  act  on  and  the 
Senate  did  not  act  on  sent  to  a  con- 
ference and  come  back  looking  alto- 
gether different. 

So  I  hope  that  Members  will  vote  to 
invoke  cloture  and  cut  out  this  filibus- 
tering and  get  on  with  an  amendment 
to  the  amendments  in  disagreement. 
Let  us  finish  our  work  on  this  bill.  This 
is  an  appropriation  bill.  We  cannot  let 
an  appropriation  bill  die.  and  every 
Senator  here  knows  that. 

So,  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues,  on  the 
basis  of  reason,  to  get  on  with  this 
matter.  At  the  same  time,  I  understand 
their  feelings.  I  sympathize  with  them. 

But  we  have  all  been  in  this  kind  of 
a  fix  before  at  one  or  another  time  and 
there  comes  a  time  when  we  just  have 
to  do  the  best  we  can.  do  all  we  can, 
and  let  the  Senate  work  its  will  and  go 
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home  and  say.  "I  did  the  best  I  could." 
That  is  all  one  can  do.  An  angel  could 
do  no  more,  and  there  are  not  many  of 
them  around  here. 

Mr.  President,  how  muc*i  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  controls  55 
seconds,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  controls  34  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  my  55  seconds  to 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
up  to  1  minute  and  29  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  fellow 
Senators,  I  have  been  a  Senator  not  as 
long  as  my  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  this  is  my  21st  year.  And  I 
might  say,  I  have  never  found  myself  in 
this  position  before  with  reference  to 
going  to  a  conference  and  finding  that, 
by  law,  the  lifestyle,  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
people  in  my  State  and  the  West  are 
just  changed  overnight. 

So  if  I  left  that  conference  con- 
cerned, if  I  left  that  conference  dedi- 
cated to  do  anything  I  could  to  see  that 
we  try  to  change  that,  not  perma- 
nently but  just  to  give  us  some  time  to 
have  hearings,  then  I  confess  that  I  am 
guilty  of  that. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  Senator  does  not  intend  to  deny 
funding  for  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations,  those  that  are  gen- 
eral and  those  that  are  specific. 

But  I  saw  no  way  to  get  the  atten- 
tion, not  necessarily  of  this  body,  but 
of  the  U.S.  House  and  those  who  said, 
"It  will  be  this  way  or  no  way.  You'll 
take  it  this  way  or  you  won't  get  any- 
thing." 

In  a  very  real  sense,  they,  too,  were 
saying  there  will  be  no  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  unless  you  put  this  on, 
keep  it  on,  regardless  of  the  damage. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend,  I  believe  we 
should,  one  more  time  here  today,  send 
that  message.  And,  clearly,  your  words 
have  not  gone  over  this  Senator's  head. 
They  are  right  in  my  mind.  I  have  lis- 
tened and  I  am  pondering  them.  I  am 
hopeful  that  some  good  results  will 
come  from  it.  But  I  do  hope  that,  in  the 
meantime,  there  will  be  some  results 
and,  hopefully,  soon,  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  can  see  his  way 
clear  to  help  us  with  the  problem  we 
have  of  putting  all  this  authorization 
on  an  appropriations  bill  without  any 
hearings  when  we  know  it  has  a  big  ef- 
fect on  our  people 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  on  the  conference  report  to  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill.  We  are  in- 
deed in  gridlock  with  this  issue  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  protecting  and  preserv- 
ing the  fundamental  public  policy  that 
has  governed  Federal  lands  for  over  100 
years. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  wants 
many  to  believe  that  this  is  a  vote  for 


change,  a  vote  for  a  new  West.  He  has 
gone  to  such  an  extreme  to  suggest 
that  this  is  Republican  gridlock.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  strong  bipartisan 
opposition  to  this  rangeland  reform 
initiative  which  has  been  included  in 
the  Interior  appropriations  conference 
report. 

This  is  about  real,  honest  working 
people  trying  to  survive  an  all  out  as- 
sault on  the  way  in  which  they  live  and 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  about  working  to  main- 
tain a  fair  and  equitable  Federal  land 
policy  that  benefits  all  of  its  users. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  stood  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  and  stated  that 
he  now  has  broad  editorial  support 
across  the  country  for  the  compromise 
he  successfully  negotiated.  This  is  not 
a  compromise.  It  never  was  a  com- 
promise. He  seems  to  believe  that  if  the 
major  newspapers  of  this  country  be- 
lieve that  his  proposal  won't  affect 
water  rights  and  property  rights,  then 
he  is  speaking  the  truth.  Water  rights 
is  not  only  a  western  issue.  This  pro- 
posal could  even  shut  down  water 
projects  in  Alabama.  I  ask.  have  the 
newspapers  reported  that? 

The  simple  truth  is  that  if  we  take 
the  Reid  proposal,  we  take  Secretary 
Babbitt's  proposal.  Yet  even  worse,  we 
get  Babbitt's  plan  and  it  is  now  in  stat- 
ute. It  is  not  an  Executive  order  that 
can  be  reversed  by  sensible  folks  and 
rational  thinkers. 

Don't  let  the  administration  fool  any 
of  you  into  believing  that  these 
changes  must  be  made  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  deficit.  The  Reid  proposal, 
after  complete  implementation  with 
the  grazing  fee  at  S3. 45  per  animal  unit 
month,  will  only  result  in  $9.6  million 
in  budgetary  savings. 

Let's  get  on  to  addressing  the  real 
waste  in  Government — entitlement 
programs,  com  and  wheat  subsidies, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, the  General  Service  Administra- 
tion, and  many  others.  Will  Senator 
Reid  be  there  to  help  on  these  really 
big  ticket  items?  That's  where  the  real 
budget  savings  will  come  from. 

We  are  only  asking  that  a  l-year 
moratorium  be  placed  on  the  rangeland 
reform  provisions.  That  is  fair  play.  It 
is  not  gridlock.  It  will  allow  us  the  nec- 
essary time  to  hold  hearings  and  thor- 
oughly examine  and  investigate  the 
impact  of  Secretary  Babbitts  plan. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  clo- 
ture and  support  us  in  our  fight  against 
destruction  of  our  western  livelihoods 
without  even  the  benefit  of  hearings. 
It's  plain  wrong— and  sad  to  witness, 
too. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture. 


The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clotlre  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
10  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  H.R.  2520.  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill: 

Robert  C.  Byrd.  Wendell  Ford.  Harry 
Reid,  Claiborne  Pell.  Russell  D. 
Feingold.  J.  Lieberman.  Paul  Simon. 
Patty  Murray.  Pat  Leahy.  D.  Pryor. 
Fritz  HoUings.  Harris  Wofford.  Barbara 
Boxer.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Paul  Sar- 
banes.  Joe  Biden.  Dan  Inouye. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unan- 
imous consent,  the  quorum  call  has 
been  waived. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  debate  on  the  conference  re- 
port accompanying  H.R.  2520,  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum). 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
RiEGLE]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51. 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  329  Leg] 
YEAS— 51 


Akaka 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Glenn 

Moseley-Braun 

Boren 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Boxer 

Harkin 

Murray 

Bradley 

HeOin 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Holllngs 

Pell 

Brjan 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Reid 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Robb 

Chafee 

Kerrey 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Roth 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Levin 

Shelby 

Exon 

Lieberman 

Simon 

Feingold 

Mathews 

Wellstone 

Feiosleln 

Mlkulski 
NAYS-^5 

Wofford 

Bauctu 

Coverdell 

Gramm 

Bennett 

Craig 

Grassley 

Bincaman 

D  Amato 

Gregg 

Bond 

Danrorth 

Hatch 

Brown 

Dole 

Hatfield 

Bums 

Domenici 

Helms 

Campbell 

Dorgan 

Hutchison 

Coats 

Durenberger 

Jeffords 

Cochran 

Falrcloth 

Kassebaum 

Conrad 

Gorton 

Kempthome 
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Lott 

Murkowski               Smith 

LuKar 

NIckies                       Specter 

Mack 

Packwood                 Thurmond 

McCain 

Pressler                   Wallop 

McConnell     [ 

Simpson                    Warner 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Metzenbaum 

Stevens 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  51,  the  nays  are  45. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  not  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  B'YRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  supporters  of  the  conference  re- 
port cast  51  votes  today.  Three  of  the 
supporters  who  voted  last  week  were 
absent.  So  this  in  essence  means  there 
was  a  gain  of  three  votes  today  over 
last  week— it  was  a  gain  of  one,  I  un- 
derstand. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture   motion    having    been    presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clotlrf.  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  H.R.  2520.  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill.  1993: 

Patty  Murray.  Dianne  Feinstein.  Harry 
Reid,  Harris  Wofford.  D.  Inouye.  Wen- 
dell Ford.  Carol  Moseley-Braun.  Rus- 
sell D.  Feingold.  Dale  Bumpers.  Robert 
C  Byrd.  Claiborne  Pell.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Paul  Simon.  Barbara  Boxer. 
Howard  Metzenbaum.  Harlan  Mathews. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT  1994— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2520  is  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  B'YRD.  On  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  second  continuing  resolution  ex- 
pires this  Thursday  at  midnight.  It  is 
my  hope  that  all  the  other  appropria- 
tions bills  and  conference  reports  will 
have  been  considered  in  their  final 
form  by  that  time.  If  that  were  to  be 
the  case,  this  would  leave  just  the  Inte- 


rior bill  in  the  event  that  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill  and  the  other  ap- 
propriations bills  are  finally  acted 
upon. 

Then  what  would  happen?  There 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  an- 
other continuing  resolution.  The  House 
may  take  the  position  that  it  is  rather 
futile  to  send  over  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, so  they  might  just  let  things  take 
their  course,  after  this  Thursday  mid- 
night. Senators  ought  to  think  about 
this. 

Once  the  CR  expires,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  agencies  which  receive 
funding  under  the  Interior  bill  will  be 
forced  to  shut  down  on  Friday.  How 
would  Senators  like  that?  Those  Sen- 
ators who  are  voting  against  cloture, 
how  would  they  like  to  have  that  re- 
sponsibility on  their  shoulders?  I  do 
not  know  at  this  time  whether  the 
President  would  approve  another  short- 
term  continuing  resolution,  or  whether 
the  House  would  even  send  us  one. 

Do  we  want  to  close  our  national 
parks?  Do  we  want  to  close  our  Indian 
clinics,  the  Smithsonian  Museums,  and 
other  activities  funded  in  this  bill  over 
the  issue  of  grazing  and  its  40.000  per- 
mittees in  14  States?  Even  the  people 
in  those  14  States  have  many  otner 
things  to  lose  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted. 

Congress  could  enact  another  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  that  maintains  current 
levels  for  the  40  different  agencies 
funded  in  the  bill.  "Current  levels." 
that  means  fiscal  year  1993  levels.  And 
it  could  extend  until  next  October  1. 
That  would  sober  some  of  us  up,  I  am 
sure. 

A  continuing  resolution  that  pro- 
vides the  current  level  for  the  Interior 
bill  agencies  for  an  extended  period  of 
time — 6  months,  8  months,  or  until 
next  October,  as  I  said— would  mean 
curtailments  in  many  areas. 

About  this  time  last  year,  many  Sen- 
ators reacted  strongly  to  announced  re- 
ductions in  national  park  operations 
due  to  anticipated  shortfalls  in  fiscal 
year  1993.  The  1994  appropriation  at- 
tempts to  address  these  operating  re- 
quirements by  providing  increased 
funding  for  our  national  parks.  These 
funds  would  not  be  available  in  the 
event  of  a  continuing  resolution  that 
maintains  current  levels. 

Staying  at  the  current  levels  would 
result  in  continued  closure  of  facilities 
and  areas,  reduced  hours  of  operations, 
fewer  services  and  interpretive  tours, 
less  law  enforcement,  and  other  such 
aspects  of  day-to-day  park  operations. 

Would  the  parks  close?  There  are 
parks  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Would  the  parks  close?  Prob- 
ably not.  Would  some  areas  of  the 
parks  be  closed?  Probably  so.  Time  sen- 
sitive projects  such  as  the  visitor  fa- 
cilities at  the  new  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  National  Historic  Site  in  Atlanta, 
GA,  could  not  be  initiated  in  time  to 
ensure    completion    prior    to    the    1996 


Olympics.  I  wonder  what  the  Senators 
from  Georgia  think  about  this  pros- 
pect? 

Work  would  not  be  started  to  reha- 
bilitate the  structural,  mechanical, 
and  utility  systems  at  Constitution 
Hall  and  other  facilities  at  the  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park  in 
Philadelphia.  How  about  that,  may  I 
ask  my  friends  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania?  How 
about  that? 

The  conference  report  proposes  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  $121  million  for 
the  Indian  Health  Service  operating 
budget.  Failure  to  provide  this  increase 
for  medical  inflation  and  the  cost  of  a 
growing  service  population  will  mean 
clinics  and  hospitals  will  have  to  make 
do  with  less.  How  about  that.  Senators, 
who  have  large  Indian  populations  in 
your  States?  How  do  you  feel  about 
that  prospect?  Will  they  completely 
close?  Probably  not.  Will  they  leave  va- 
cancies unfilled,  reduce  clinic  hours, 
provide  fewer  vaccinations,  close  some 
days  of  the  week  when  they  are  now 
open,  not  see  some  patients?  Probably 
so. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  who  have  large 
Indian  populations  in  their  States  to 
give  some  thought  to  this  matter.  Oh. 
you  say  you  have  already  been  think- 
ing about  it?  Well,  give  it  some  more 
thought.  Talk  to  your  Indian  popu- 
lations about  this. 

Under  this  scenario,  a  full  year  CR 
would  reduce  funding  for  Indian  Health 
Services  as  recommended  by  the  con- 
ference report  by  the  following 
amounts:  Alaska,  $18  million:  Arizona, 
$23  million;  Minnesota,  $3  million; 
Montana,  $7  million;  New  Mexico,  $16 
million;  North  Dakota,  $3  million; 
Oklahoma,  $15  million;  South  Dakota, 
$8  million,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Under  a  continuing  resolution  to 
maintain  programs  at  the  fiscal  year 
1993  level,  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams would  not  benefit  from  the  in- 
creases recommended  in  the  conference 
agreement.  This  means  that  weather- 
ization  grants  will  be  held  even  and 
will  not  increase  by  the  11.5  percent 
proposed  by  the  conference  agreement. 

How  does  that  strike  Senators  who 
are  from  the  cold-weather  States  of  the 
Northeast,  Midwest,  and  Northern 
Plains?  Are  the  States  in  those  areas 
more  concerned  about  grazing  than 
about  low-income  weatherization  for 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped? 

Let  this  Department  have  to  be  fund- 
ed by  a  CR  that  extends  until  next 
April,  and  Senators  will  hear  from 
their  constituents  back  home.  Senators 
are  banking  on  another  short-term  CR. 
That  is  what  they  are  banking  on.  And 
there  may  be  one,  especially  if  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriations  bill  is 
not  finally  acted  upon.  I  am  sure  Con- 
gress would  enact  another  short-term 
CR  to  take  care  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  it  would  include  Interior 
with  it. 
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But  suppose  Defense  is  wrapped  up. 
as  it  will  be  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
poor  little  old  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriations bill  is  left  outside  the  door 
in  the  shivering  cold.  Cold  weather  is 
coming  on.  We  are  already  seeing  frost. 
"Frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fod- 
der's in  the  shock." 

A  full-year  continuing  resolution 
that  would  maintain  the  fiscal  year 
1993  level  would  have  significant  im- 
pacts on  the  funding  available  for  trib- 
al programs  funded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  S20  million  increase 
provided  in  the  conference  report  for 
tribal  priority  programs  would  be 
eliminated,  as  would  the  increases  pro- 
vided for  contract  support.  $120  mil- 
lion; education.  $56  million;  and  legis- 
lated land  and  water  settlements.  $63 
million. 

Under  specific  conditions  in  current 
law.  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  must, 
if  requested,  begin  funding  schools 
where  they  presently  do  not  provide 
such  service.  Without  an  increase  in 
funding,  the  only  way  for  the  Bureau 
to  deal  with  this  possibility  would  be 
to  prorate  a  reduction  against  all 
schools  currently  in  the  system. 

Again,  these  are  individual  decisions 
which  Senators  representing  constitu- 
ents interested  in  these  programs  must 
weigh.  I  am  sure  they  have  been  weigh- 
ing these  matters,  but  they  have  been 
thinking,  ah,  come  Thursday  midnight, 
there  will  be  another  continuing  reso- 
lution. Well,  maybe.  But  at  some  point 
there  may  not  be  another  CR.  At  some 
point,  the  continuing  resolutions  are 
not  going  to  be  for  the  short  term  if 
this  impasse  continues. 

Another  factor  to  consider  if  a 
lengthy  CR  is  approved  is  that  specific 
projects  and  programs  funded  in  the 
conference  report  would  be  held  in 
abeyance.  I  ask  Senator  X,  do  you  have 
specific  projects  and  programs  funded 
in  this  conference  report?  I  ask  Sen- 
ator Y,  do  you  have  programs  and 
projects  funded  in  this  conference  re- 
port? What  about  it.  Senator  A,  Sen- 
ator B? 

The  land  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion projects  recommended  by  the 
House  and  Senate  would  not  be  funded. 
Absent  specific  guidance  from  the  Con- 
gress, the  agencies  would  likely  not 
proceed  or.  if  they  did,  it  would  be  to 
consider  those  items  preferred  by  the 
agencies. 

That  may  be  preferable  to  some  Sen- 
ators, but  is  it  preferable  to  all?  If  so, 
then  why  does  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceive so  many  requests  for  particular 
projects  from  Senators  every  year?  If 
Senators  would  prefer  that  the  agen- 
cies make  the  decisions,  why  do  I  re- 
ceive so  many  letters  from  Senators 
asking  for  moneys  for  this  or  that 
project  or  this  or  that  program? 

Among  the  items  receiving  increased 
funding  in  the  conference  report  that 
would  not  be  funded  under  a  lengthy 
continuing  resolution  are   the  follow- 


ing: community  assistance  and  other 
implementation  costs  for  the  forest 
plan  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  $69.5 
million;  Indian  land  and  water  settle- 
ments not  funded  in  prior  years;  new 
construction  initiatives,  such  as  the 
Columbia  Gorge  Intrepretative  Center 
in  Oregon;  and  the  Skamania  Lodge  in 
Washington;  the  Eros  Data  Center  ex- 
pansion in  South  Dakota;  new  land  ac- 
quisition on  the  Gallatin  National  For- 
est in  Montana;  and  other  important 
projects. 

What  are  the  grazing  issues  which 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  current  fili- 
buster? A  lengthy  CR  would  leave  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  free  to  imple- 
ment his  proposed  fee  increase  and 
rangeland  reforms  in  the  intervening 
period. 

Is  that  what  Senators  want? 

Some  may  think  that  this  scenario 
can  be  avoided  by  including  a  morato- 
rium in  such  a  continuing  resolution. 
All  Senators  will  remember  that  the 
House  will  have  to  approve  such  a  mor- 
atorium, which  they  previously  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  3  to  1. 

As  I  see  it — I  may  be  wrong— the  only 
CR  likely  to  be  approved  by  the  House, 
as  well  as  the  President — certainly 
with  the  House — is  a  clean  CR. 

So.  Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of 
the  options,  not  all  of  them  as  I  see 
them.  Each  Senator  must  decide  how 
to  cast  his  or  her  vote  based  on  those 
factors  which  are  most  important. 

I  think  several  Senators  have  done 
that  today,  those  who  are  conducting 
the — it  really  is  not  much  of  a  fili- 
buster. There  has  not  been  much  talk. 
The  Senate  has  been  carrying  on  other 
business.  Really,  you  cannot  call  it  a 
long-winded  filibuster.  It  really  has  not 
been  much  of  a  filibuster.  But  it  is 
chewing  up  time. 

So.  some  of  the  Senators,  of  course, 
have  decided  that  grazing  fees  are  all 
important;  grazing  fees  and  rangeland 
reform.  They  do  not  happen  to  affect 
my  State  of  West  Virginia.  My  interest 
is  in  letting  the  Senate  work  its  will. 
But  there  are  a  good  many  Senators 
here  who  are  not  as  affected  by  the 
grazing  fees  and  rangeland  reform  as 
are  Senator  Wallop  and  Senator  Do- 
MENici,  and  others. 

What  about  those  other  Senators? 
They  are  going  to  be  affected  if  we  fi- 
nally end  up  with  a  long-term  CR. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  this  con- 
ference report  to  prevent  the  grazing 
issue  from  being  considered  to  the  full- 
est extent  by  the  Senate.  We  can  still 
consider  the  grazing  fee  matter  to  the 
fullest  extent.  There  have  been  com- 
plaints, "well,  we  have  not  considered 
It,  we  have  not  had  time  to  consider 
it."  We  do  have  time.  We  do  have  time. 
Vote  the  conference  report  up.  Then 
offer  an  amendment  to  an  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  fold  the 
grazing  provisions  within  the  scope  of 
the  conference  report  so  that  it  would 


not  be  amendable.  That  could  have 
been  done.  The  grazing  provisions 
could  have  been  folded  within  the  scope 
of  the  conference  report  and  there 
would  not  be  any  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement. There  would  then  be  no 
way  to  get  at  this  matter.  That  was 
not  the  case. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  like  the  pro- 
posed compromise,  let  the  Senate  vote 
for  the  conference  report,  and  then 
vote  on  an  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Any  further  action  that  changes 
what  the  House  has  approved  must  go 
back  to  the  House  for  further  consider- 
ation. The  House  has  voted  twice  by 
margins  of  3  to  1  on  both  occasions — in 
one  instance  to  reject  the  moratorium; 
in  the  second  instance,  to  approve  the 
compromise  pending  before  the  Senate. 

If  further  compromise  is  desired. 
Senators  should  vote  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference report  and  then  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. Let  the  Senate  vote. 

If  the  filibuster  is  continued,  and  an- 
other continuing  resolution  enacted, 
the  Secretary  will  proceed  with  his  fee 
and  reforms  while  freezing  construc- 
tion and  land  acquisition  projects  and 
other  programs  of  interest.  The  choice 
is  up  to  each  Senator. 

I  remind  all  Senators  that  any  reso- 
lution of  this  issue  has  to  be  approved 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Nei- 
ther body  can  act  as  though  the  other 
body  does  not  exist. 

The  Senate  ought  to  take  a  position, 
and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  invoke  clo- 
ture, get  on  with  the  business  of  voting 
for  this  conference  report,  and  make 
decisions  on  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Perpetuating  this  filibuster  does  not 
help  resolve  the  issue.  You  cannot 
amend  the  conference  report.  How 
many  Senators  know  that?  Conference 
reports  cannot  be  amended.  So  all  of 
this  talk  and,  as  I  say,  there  has  not 
been  a  lot  of  it  yet 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  finish  the  ques- 
tion and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

So  we  cannot  amend  a  conference  re- 
port. Let  us  vote  the  conference  report 
up  and  then  offer  the  amendment.  We 
can  have  a  debate,  and  if  the  Senate 
elects  to  vote  for  a  Senator's  amend- 
ment, let  it  go  back  to  the  House  and 
put  it  back  up  to  them. 

Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
point  of  clarification.  You  cannot 
amend  the  conference  report,  but  the 
amendment  items  in  disagreement 
with  the  House  are  amendable,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  they  are.  Yes,  the 
amendments  in  disagreement  are 
amendable.  That  is  why  I-am  saying  let 
us  vote  the  conference  report  up. 

Senators  do  not  lose  anything  by 
doing  that.  Senators  who  are  opposed 
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to  the  grazing  fee  amendment  do  not 
lose  a  thing  by  voting  the  conference 
report  up.  We  can  then  get  to  the 
amendments  in  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses,  and  Senators  can  offer 
one  amendment,  two  amendments,  half 
a  dozen  amendments  if  they  like,  or 
more. 

I  will  finish  shortly  and  then  I  will 
yield  the  floor. 

So  perpetuating  the  filibuster  does 
not  resolve  the  issue.  Getting  to  a  vote 
on  the  conference  report  and  the  pro- 
posed compromise  or  any  alternative 
proposal  by  way  of  amendment  to  an 
amendment  in  disagreement  is  the  way 
to  resolve  that  issue. 

Senators  are  entitled  to  their  day  in 
court.  If  these  matters  had  been 
wrapped  into  the  conference  report. 
Senators  would  not  have  a  chance  to 
amend  it  then.  But  there  are  amend- 
ments in  disagreement.  Senators  can 
have  their  day  in  court  and  offer  their 
amendments. 

For  Senators  who  say  they  are  not 
interested  in  obstructing  the  will  of 
the  Senate  or  are  interested  in  a  com- 
promise, this  is  the  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Post  on  this  issue  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  26.  1993] 
Cowing  the  Majority 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  House  Democrats 
were  shamed  by  the  Republicans  into  accept- 
ing a  rule  change  aimed  at  making  it  easier 
for  majorities  to  force  legislation  out  of  re- 
sisting House  committees.  The  Republicans 
said  in  the  course  of  the  fight  that  they  were 
the  party  of  open  government  and  majority 
rule;  the  Democrats  were  the  thugs. 

Today  in  the  Senate,  a  second  vote  is 
scheduled  on  a  motion  to  invoke  cloture  and 
end  a  filibuster  against  western  rangeland 
reform  provisions  in  an  Interior  Department 
appropriations  bill.  Here  again  a  minority  in 
Congress  is  using  the  rules  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  majority— but  this  time  the  minority 
is  mainly  Republican.  The  party  that  in  Sep- 
tember was  an  advocate  of  majority  rights 
turns  out  in  October  to  believe  in  minority 
rule  as  well— when  it  suits.  That's  how  it  al- 
most always  is  with  principled  procedural 
positions  on  the  part  of  either  party.  Proce- 
dural principles  tend  to  follow  self-interest. 

Thus  a  lot  of  Republicans  who  were  com- 
plaining last  month  about  the  periodic  bot- 
tling-up  of  majority  sentiment  in  the  House 
are  also  supporters  of  the  so-called  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  would  require  three-fifths  votes  of 
both  houses  to  adopt  an  unbalanced  budget 
or  raise  from  year  to  year  the  statutory  ceil- 
ing on  the  national  debt.  Minority  rule  in 
that  case  would  constitute  good  government, 
they  say.  The  Democrats  having  won  back 
the  White  House  last  year,  the  parties  are 
also  both  busily  reassessing  their  views  of 
the  powers  of  the  presidency.  The  debate  ex- 
tends all  the  way  from  the  right  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  to  the  revival  of  the  independ- 
ent prosecutor  statute. 

Some  House  Democrats  are  also  suggesting 
that  a  general  restructuring  of  Congress  ex- 


pected next  year  in  the  name  of  reform 
should  include  an  end  to  the  filibuster.  Re- 
publicans say  the  reforms  should  include  a 
bolstering  of  minority  rights  in  the  House; 
the  Democrats  say  fine,  but  only  after  there 
is  also  a  bolstering  of  majority  rights  in  the 
Senate.  The  Interior  appropriations  bill  is 
their  latest  text.  The  rangeland  reforms  in- 
clude an  increase  in  grazing  fees  on  federal 
land,  meant  in  part  to  discourage  overgraz- 
ing, and  some  changes  in  rangeland  manage- 
ment and  improvement  rules.  Some  of  the 
latter  would  reverse  decisions  in  behalf  of 
private  use  of  public  land  by  Reagan  admin- 
istration Interior  Secretary  James  Watt. 
Clinton  administration  Secretary  Bruce  Bab- 
bitt has  threatened  to  put  them  into  effect 
by  regulation  if  Congress  won't  do  it  statu- 
torily. 

He's  right  on  the  merits,  but  this  has  be- 
come a  procedural  battle  as  well.  The  House 
voted  317  to  106  for  the  rangeland  provisions; 
the  Senate  in  its  first  vote  on  ending  the  fili- 
buster last  week  split  53  to  41  in  favor  of  clo- 
ture, which  under  the  Senate  rules  was  seven 
votes  short.  Only  two  Republicans  joined  the 
Democratic  majority  in  support  of  the  clo- 
ture petition,  and  only  five  Democrats,  all 
westerners,  joined  the  Republican  minority 
in  voting  against  it.  If  Republicans  were  so 
in  favor  of  majority  rule  in  the  House  in  Sep- 
tember, why  aren't  they  also  in  favor  of  it  in 
the  Senate  in  October? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  yield  the  floor.  I  will  yield  the  floor 
shortly. 

I  respect  the  views  of  all  Senators, 
but  this  is  an  appropriations  bill.  We 
cannot  let  this  bill  die.  Congress  can- 
not go  home.  If  this  matter  is  still 
around  here  when  Congress  is  ready  to 
adjourn  sine  die.  Members  cannot  go 
home  and  leave  their  stations  of  duty 
without  acting  to  keep  these  depart- 
ments and  agencies  running.  I  know 
that  all  Senators  are  well  aware  of 
that. 

I  urge  Senators  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  conclusion.  We  can  even  do  it  be- 
fore Thursday,  on  which  day  the  clo- 
ture motion  will  ripen.  We  do  not  have 
to  wait  until  Thursday.  We  can  do  it  in 
much  less  time.  Let  us  do  it  and  get 
this  appropriations  bill  down  to  the 
President. 

I  thank  all  Senators  for  their  pa- 
tience, and  I  respect  all  of  their  view- 
points, whether  or  not  they  concur 
with  my  own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
in  this  Senate  no  more  earnest  fighter 
on  behalf  of  his  constituents  than  has 
been  the  able  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  former  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

He  would  surely  understand,  as  he 
did  last  year  when  fighting  for  the 
health  benefits  of  retired  miners  in  his 
State,  the  necessity  for  standing  up  for 
your  own  people.  I  helped  him  in  that 
fight. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  says 
he  does  not  know  whether  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  or  even  if  the  House  will 
send  us  another  short-term  continuing 
resolution.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
our  concern  at  this  moment  in  time. 


The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  re- 
ferred to  40,000  permittees  as  though 
40,000  Americans  are  holding  up  the  in- 
terests of  all  other  Americans.  That 
simply  is  not  a  fair  statement.  Forty 
thousand  Americans  are  important,  es- 
pecially if  they  live  in  our  State.  But  if 
it  were  only  a  matter  of  40,000  permit- 
tees, will  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia suppose  that  the  Governors  of  the 
Western  States  would  be  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment  just  because  of 
40,000  permittees;  or  does  he  really  sup- 
pose, with  me,  that  the  issue  is  far 
broader  and  their  concerns  much  great- 
er; correctly  stated,  that  in  each  of 
those  States  there  are  things  of  per- 
sonal and  specific  interest? 

Why,  then,  are  the  Governors  op- 
posed to  it?  Why,  then,  are  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State,  Governor  Sullivan, 
and  the  Governor  of  Colorado  and  the 
Governor  of  New  Mexico,  who  were 
early  and  passionate  supporters  of  the 
President,  and  since,  so  vehemently  op- 
posed to  this?  Were  it  only  grazers, 
their  passion  would  not  be  quite  as  in- 
tense as  it  has  been. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
question  the  vehemence  or  the  passion 
which  the  Senators  who  are  voting  for 
this  matter  have  in  their  hearts. 

I  do  not  question  that.  And  the  Sen- 
ator, in  referring  to  my  mention  of 
40,000  permittees.  40,000  in  this  matter 
is  of  great  importance.  But  there  were 
even  less  coal  miners,  may  I  say  to  my 
friend.  We  do  not  have  40.000  coal  min- 
ers in  West  Virginia  anymore.  We  used 
to  have  130,000,  135,000.  We  are  probably 
down  to  less  than  30,000,  maybe  less 
than  25,000.  So  even  though  it  is  a 
small  number,  it  did  not  abate  my  pas- 
sion, and  the  number  of  40,000  does  not 
abate  the  passions  of  those  Senators 
who  are  on  the  other  side. 

I  am  not  complaining  because  they 
argue  with  vehemence  or  because  they 
feel  strongly  about  this.  I  can  appre- 
ciate that  and  understand  it.  What  I 
am  saying,  though,  to  those  Governors 
who  are  very  passionate,  is:  Urge  your 
Senators  to  at  least  let  Us  come  to  a 
place  where  we  can  vote  on  a  correct- 
ing amendment  that  might  or  might 
not  carry,  but  at  least  the  effort  can  be 
made. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  that  is  exactly  their  worry. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Exactly;  and  they  will  not 
get  any  closer  to  that  point  by  filibus- 
tering the  conference  report,  because  it 
cannot  be  amended. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  was 
making  is  that  this  is  not  just  a  graz- 
ing issue.  This  is  not  just  a  grazing 
issue.  I  will  say  it  a  third  time:  This  is 
not  just  a  grazing  issue. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  40,000  permit- 
tees  holding   up   the   interests   of  the 
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Liberty  Bell  and  a  town  park  and  all 
the  other  kinds  of  things  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  mentioned 

This  is  a  question  of  a  complete  and 
total  100  percent  change  in  the  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  public  land  States.  It  is  about 
water.  It  is  about  pipelines.  It  is  about 
reservoirs.  It  is  about  transmission 
lines.  It  is  about  property  rights.  It  is 
about  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
that  are  unimagined. 

This  will  not  return  money  to  the 
Federal  Government.  It  will  cost  it. 
Mr.  President. 

That  is  why  14  Western  Governors  are 
opposed  to  this,  not  solely  because 
40.000  permittees  are  putting  their  in- 
terests in  front  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  it  apparently  does  not 
register  on  those  folks  who  do  not  have 
public  lands  in  their  States  what  it  is 
like  to  live  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  neighbor.  It  is  bullying.  It  is 
unpredictable.  It  is  demanding. 

It  is  the  one  who  determines  the  va- 
lidity of  valid  existing  rules.  It  is  the 
one  who  has  the  right  to  grant  or  with- 
hold a  special  use  permit,  not  the  live- 
stock grazers — leave  those  poor,  be- 
nighted fellows  out  of  this— but  to  a 
city  who  wants  merely  to  cross  public 
land  from  private  land  to  private  land 
to  deliver  water. 

Mr.  President,  surely  people  who  live 
in  other  States  can  understand  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  not  to 
be  put  into  the  position  of  being  able, 
without  recourse,  to  blackmail  the  be- 
havior of  every  State  in  the  country. 
Were  there  more  public  lands  in  other 
States,  they  might  realize  what  it 
means  to  have  a  Federal  Government 
that  does  that. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  were  only  40.000 
permittees  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  were  harmless, 
do  you  think  that  we  would  be  able  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  it? 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  aban- 
doned his  700  permittees.  They  will  not 
benefit  from  this  thing.  The  interest  is 
very  specific  here.  Mr.  President.  The 
study  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, a  University  of  Nevada  study, 
shows  that  probably  28  percent  of  the 
ranchers  in  southern  Nevada  will  go 
out  of  business.  This  is  not  a  study 
that  was  concocted  by  some  grazing  as- 
sociation or  some  vast  group  of  ranch- 
ers. This  is  a  university  of  the  Sen- 
ator's own  State. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  are  very  specific.  But 
700  is  not  so  important  in  all  of  the 
light  of  things  as  are  the  other  grazers 
in  other  States  whose  numbers  are 
slightly  greater. 

But  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  graz- 
ing. It  is  not  just  a  question  of  those 
permittees. 

Now  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  works  both  ways. 
He  has  said  that  our  intransigence  is 


maybe  going  to  be  the  reason  by  which 
certain  things  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
certain  things  in  Oklahoma,  and  cer- 
tain things  in  Nebraska,  and  certain 
things  in  North  Dakota,  and  certain 
things  in  other  States  are  not  going  to 
be  funded— Indian  health  is  going  to 
fall  apart;  parks  are  going  to  fall  down. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  just  a  little  bit  of  funding  for  park 
rangers.  I  could  not  get  that  done  last 
year  or  this  year;  could  not  even  get  it 
authorized.  So  there  are  lots  of  rea- 
sons. 

But  the  fact  of  it  is  the  intransigence 
is  that  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary. 
Can  it  not  be  said  equally  well  that 
their  basis  in  pride  and  machoism  is 
just  as  responsible  for  holding  up  the 
progress  of  this  bill  as  those  of  western 
Senators  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  Sen- 
ators on  a  bipartisan  basis  even  in  non- 
western  States? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  indicated  his  great  concern 
about  the  contents  of  this  Interior  bill, 
and  many  things  he  has  spoken  of  af- 
fect my  State.  He  was  very  generous 
and  indeed  considerate  in  not  mention- 
ing that  my  State  has  a  lot  of  Indian 
people.  In  fact.  I  will  admit  right  here 
on  the  floor  that  in  our  population, 
percentagewise,  we  have  more  native 
American  Indians  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico;  that  does  not  mean  more  In- 
dian people,  but  p)ercentagewise. 

But  let  me  ask  you  if  you  would  not 
agree.  Senator  Wallop,  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  telling  a  number 
of  Senators  on  this  side  and  telling  me 
personally  that  his  hands  are  tied,  he 
can  do  nothing,  who  is  it  that  has  tied 
his  hands,  might  I  ask  first?  Perhaps 
Senator  Wallop  would  put  that  on  the 
Record. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  think  it  is  perhaps 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee.  Congressman  Miller. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question. 

And  I  again  want  to  ask  my  friend 
and,  in  fairness,  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, is  it  not  just  as  appropriate  for 
those  of  us  in  the  West  to  say:  Chair- 
man Miller  and  the  three  or  four  who 
are  with  you— because  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  the  House  side  really  understood 
what  was  in  this,  nor  did  it  matter. 
They  were  just  told  it  is  this,  in  lieu  of 
a  moratorium,  a  1-year  delay,  which  is 
in  the  Senate  bill;  it  is  this  or  nothing. 

Now.  if.  in  fact,  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  be  hurt  because  we  do 
not  pass  this  Interior  bill,  why  does  not 
a  hue  and  cry  go  up  today  to  them  that 
very  few  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
who,  as  of  right  now,  have  indicated  to 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if  I  am 
reading  it  right:  No  use  changing  any- 
thing because  we  will  not  buy  it. 

Who  is  more  to  blame  if  in  fact  we 
close  down  the  funding  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior?  Is  it  Senators  on 
this  side  or  is  it  just  as  apt  to  be  those 
who  are  intransigent,  who  have  indi- 
cated for  a  number  of  years  that  they 
are  going  to  take  this  out  on  grazing 
permittees  in  the  West? 

I  assume  my  friend  would  say  that  he 
believes  they  are  more  responsible  than 
those  of  us  who  are  defending  the 
ranchers  here  on  the  floor.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  makes 
my  point.  Intransigence  is  a  two-way 
street.  Except  that  in  this  instance  I 
was  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
when  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
made  the  offer  to  negotiate  this.  I  was 
on  the  floor  when  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  made  the  offer  to  nego- 
tiate this.  I  have  been  on  the  floor 
when  the  Senator  from  Colorado  made 
the  offer  to  negotiate  this. 

Who  will  not  negotiate  but  the  acting 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee? 

Mr.  DOMENICI  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that.  I  want  to  make  just  one  more 
point  and  ask  him  a  question.  Does 
anyone  believe  that  asking  for  1  year 
before  the  new  rules  and  regulations 
and  Executive  order  changing  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  western  grazing 
permittees  and  thousands  of  other  peo- 
ple who  have  permits  with  the  Federal 
Government  regarding  water  and  pub- 
lic land  and  grazing  land 

Mr.  WALLOP.  And  gas  pipelines  and 
highways  and  county  roads  and  other 
things. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Exactly.  Does  any- 
one that  the  Senator  has  talked  to 
think  that  is  unfair,  to  ask  for  1  year 
for  hearings  on  that  to  see  where  it 
really  is,  who  it  affects?  What  the  eco- 
nomic impacts  are?  Has  the  Senator 
heard  anyone  around  here  with  us  or 
against  us  say  that  is  not  fair? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  sadly,  fairness  has  not  been  part 
of  this  debate.  Pride  and  sensibility 
have  been,  from  the  beginning.  That  is 
the  reason  it  was  possible  to  create  the 
back  room  deal.  That  was  the  reason  it 
has  been  impossible  to  break  the  back 
room  deal. 

It  is  so  darned  frustrating  for  those 
of  us  who  have  been  sitting  here  offer- 
ing to  try  to  find  a  way  out  of  this  im- 
passe. There  had  been  offers  made  and 
I  am  assuming  other  offers  could  be 
made.  But  the  fact  of  it  is  our  western 
Governors  and  our  water  engineers  and 
others  have  recognized  the  provisions 
of  this  19  pages  of  brand  new  law  over 
which  not  a  single  hearing  about  its 
specific  provisions  has  ever  been  held 
in  either  House,  nor  has  a  vote  about 
its  specific  provisions  ever  been  held  in 
either  House — that  is  the  problem  that 
we    face.    That    is    the    problem    that 
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brings  us  to   the   floor  to  defend  our 
States;  not  our  ranchers,  our  States. 

In  the  debate  before  I  put  in  letters 
from  school  boards  and  from  county 
commissioners  and  local  bankers  and 
others  who  claim  their  view  of  this 
thing  as  being  destructive.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  be  heard.  What  kind  of 
a  country  have  we  become?  What  has 
happened  to  us.  that  in  the  interests  of 
pride  and  rigidity  we  cannot  even  allow 
1  year  for  these  people's  voices  to  be 
heard? 

If  everybody  thinks  they  know  what 
is  in  here  in  its  detail  and  in  its  en- 
tirety, they  either  do  not  care  or  will 
not  read.  Because  the  fact  of  it  is, 
there  have  been  very  specific  disagree- 
ments between  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  and  the  staffs 
on  all  sides. 

Guess  why.  Because  a  hearing  has 
never  been  held  to  determine  which 
side  is  valid,  or  if  both  sides  have  a  lit- 
tle measure  of  validity,  and  if  there  Is 
not  something  that  can  come  together 
in  between  them. 

Our  problem  is  very  real.  We  have 
heard  how  business  is  conducted.  We 
have  heard  the  threat  to  each  of  us. 
Americans  have  heard  it  this  after- 
noon, how  business  is  done  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  a  list  of  the  expenditures 
in  our  State.  We  have  the  list  of  the  po- 
litically sensitive  things  that  are  fund- 
ed by  this  bill.  The  supposition  is  that, 
somehow  or  another,  those  of  us  who 
are  standing  in  the  way  of  this  are 
going  to  block  State  x,  tribe  i/— some- 
body from  something  that  is  going  to 
be  funded  and  be  damned  the  livelihood 
of  counties  and  schools,  of  banks  and 
purveyors  of  small  business  items  in 
the  rural  West;  be  damned,  you  are  not 
to  be  heard. 

Let  me  just  say  one  more  time,  be- 
cause it  is  offensive  to  me— it  was  when 
we  passed  the  bill— when  we  have  said 
that  Americans  could  not  deduct  as  le- 
gitimate business  expenses  the  costs  of 
lobbying.  We  have  not  denied  it  to  big 
corporate  America  who  can  run  these 
fees  down  as  legal  bills.  We  have  denied 
it  to  my  ranchers  who  are  sitting  out 
there  in  the  hall  waiting  to  see  wheth- 
er they  are  going  to  be  in  business  next 
year.  We  have  denied  it  to  our  little 
propane  sellers,  our  small  bankers,  our 
State-run  insurance  companies.  They 
cannot  come  back  here,  first,  because 
there  was  not  a  hearing;  and.  second, 
for  some  of  them  it  is  almost  too  ex- 
pensive. 

How  do  they  get  around  it?  They 
have  their  neighbors  pitch  in  so  they 
can  be  here  to  be  heard.  But  not  be 
heard  in  every  office;  not  be  heard  in  a 
hearing  room;  not  be  heard  with  a  pos- 
sible television  camera  or  the  press 
present— but  be  heard  by  going  and 
knocking  on  the  doors  and  begging  to 
see  staff  because  Senators  will  not  see 
them.  That  is  what  is  happening.  That 


is  what  my  people  from  Wyoming,  and 
those  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  of  Arizona  and  Idaho  and  Washing- 
ton State  and  others  are  doing.  They 
are  crawling  these  Halls  trying  to  get 
to  see  staff  in  the  hope  somebody  will 
hear  what  these  things  are  doing.  They 
are  not  ranchers  all  of  them.  They  are 
the  backbone  of  the  rural  economies  of 
a  West  that  was  settled  by  a  Govern- 
ment that  decided  on  its  own  that 
there  would  be  public  lands. 

And  guess  why  there  were  to  be  pub- 
lic lands?  So  not  one  single  interest 
would  dominate  the  economies  of 
them.  So  we  could  have  ranching  and 
timbering  and  mining  and  recreation 
and  hunting.  All  of  those  things.  We 
did  not  ask  to  be  settled  in  a  way  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  America.  We 
were  part  of  a  Louisiana  Purchase  peo- 
ple thought  at  one  time  was  going  to 
ruin  this  country.  Or  we  were  part  of 
the  conquest  of  Spain.  Or  we  were  part 
of  what  came  in  trades  with  Canada. 
But  we  were  public  lands  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  saw  fit  to 
reserve  big  portions  of  those  lands.  It  is 
not  like  it  is  in  Missouri,  or  may  I  say 
in  West  Virginia,  or  some  other  places 
where  all  land  is  in  the  tax  base. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Not  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  A  good  deal  more  than 
there  is  than  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

What  has  happened  is  that  all  of 
those  interests.  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances and  other  kinds  of  things 
to  be  citizens  of  a  public  land  State  de- 
pendent upon  the  whim  and  judgment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States— we  are  de- 
pendent on  whim.  A  changeable  whim 
it  is. 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada and  Senator  from  Arizona  say  one 
of  the  things  that  will  come  from  this 
is  certainty.  Yes,  there  is  a  certainty 
they  will  not  be  able  to  make  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
dicate that  was  Senator  DeConcini 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would.  I  meant  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  from  Arizona. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  somehow 
or  another,  when  the  list  of  expendi- 
tures that  are  not  going  to  be  passed  if 
we  go  into  a  continuing  resolution  is 
read  to  all  of  us,  we  are  supposed  to 
feel  guilty  or  we  are  supposed  to  be 
slightly  seduced;  come  a  little  bit  more 
toward  the  honey  pot  that  is  the  Fed- 
eral dollar.  And  we  are  being  asked  to 
tell  those  people  who  are  trying  to  be 
heard  that  you  are  not  as  important  as 
my  park;  you  are  not  as  important  as 
my  river  project;  you  are  not  as  impor- 
tant as  my  Indian  schools;  you  are  not 
as  important. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  West  find 
Indian  schools  important.  Indian 
health  services  important,  grazing  im- 
portant, water  projects  important,  tim- 
bering important,  national  parks  im- 


portant. We  are  dependent  because  we 
do  not  have  the  tax  base  to  create  the 
kind  of  response  that  is  available  in 
other  States. 

So,  yes,  we  feel  it  is  important  and, 
yes,  we  feel  badly  if  the  Liberty  Bell  is 
not  funded  or  some  other  kind  of  thing. 
But,  Mr.  President,  you  are  talking 
about  the  way  States  relate  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  not  the  way  ranchers 
relate  to  the  Federal  Government- 
States. 

Why  is  it  that  not  a  single  water  en- 
gineer from  the  West  agrees  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  this  does  not 
affect  water?  They  have  read  it  and 
they  know  the  law.  Every  State  engi- 
neer in  the  West  feels  threatened  by  it, 
and  they  are  our  water  authorities.  Are 
we  to  walk  away  from  them  and  say, 
"Oh,  you  don't  know.  We've  been  as- 
sured it's  OK  and  we  can  trust  Sec- 
retary Babbitt"? 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  says 
that  we  are  banking  on  a  short-term 
CR.  I  would  say  to  my  friend,  we  are 
not.  We  are  praying  for  a  reason.  We 
are  praying  that  our  Governors  will  be 
heard.  If  they  cannot  listen  to  the 
small  people  knocking  on  the  doors 
trying  to  see  them,  maybe  they  at 
least  can  hear  the  Governors.  Maybe 
the  President  might  be  able  to  hear  the 
first  Governor  of  the  United  States 
who  endorsed  him  in  his  campaign. 
Governor  Sullivan,  the  second  one. 
Governor  King  or  Governor  Romer  or 
Governor  Andrus.  For  heaven's  sake, 
Mr.  President,  these  are  not  irrational, 
wild-eyed,  red-neck  Republicans.  These 
are  members  of  the  President's  own 
party  asking  to  be  heard  and  being  ig- 
nored. They  are  praying  to  be  heard. 

They  are  praying  perhaps  that  we 
will  let  the  Secretary  back  into  being 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is  a  pretty 
embarrassing  statement  for  him  to  say 
that  his  hands  are  tied  and  that  he  can 
do  no  negotiating.  Is  Secretary  Babbitt 
trying  honestly  to  say  that  if  he  has 
the  mandate  and  imprimatur  of  the 
President  and  his  own  ideas  that  he  is 
to  be  denied  even  a  hearing  by  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
House  Interior  Committee  chairman? 
Mr.  President,  that  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
take  this  as  a  statement  that  applies 
to  all  of  us— all  of  us— in  this  Senate, 
me.  as  well.  The  Senate  rules  provide 
against  referring  to  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  by  name  or  by  an  inference 
that  is  pejorative.  Senate  rules  provide 
that. 

I  hope  that  we  all  will  abide  by  that 
rule.  I  know  the  Speaker  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  cautioned  Members 
of  the  House  not  to  call  names  of  Sen- 
ators. We  have  to  maintain  a  comity 
between  the  two  bodies,  and  there  are 
times  when  I  feel  my  patience  has  kind 
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of  run  its  course  with  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body,  but  the 
rule  exists,  and  I  have  always  tried  to 
live  up  to  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  rule. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  one  question 
while  he  is  yielding.  Why  will  the  Sen- 
ators not  offer  their  amendments? 
They  cannot  offer  them  to  the  con- 
ference report,  but  we  could  vote  the 
conference  report  up  and  then  Senators 
could  offer  their  amendments.  Why 
does  the  Senator  not  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report  and  then  offer  his 
amendment?  He  has  that  right.  Is  he 
concerned  that  he  would  not  have  the 
votes  to  carry  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  re- 
claiming the  floor,  and  in  response  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  first, 
let  me  say  I  did  not  think  it  was  pejo- 
rative to  call  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  when  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  the  one  who  says 
he  will  not  yield  under  any  such  cir- 
cumstances. That  is  all  I  meant  by  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  did  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  say? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  You  have  said,  as  I  un- 
derstand it 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
should  address  each  other  through  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  said, 
as  I  understand  it.  that  there  is  no 
yielding  in  the  House;  that  Chairman 
Miller  has  made  it  clear  that  there  is 
not  going  to  be  a  change. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  wrong.  I 
have  never  mentioned  the  Member's 
name  whose  name  has  just  now  been 
mentioned.  Not  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  said 
the  House,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  will  not  yield 
on  this  matter  because  the  House  has 
already  voted  3  to  1  twice.  That  is  what 
I  have  said.  I  have  not  alluded  to  any 
particular  Member  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Well.  Mr.  President,  it 
became.  I  think,  obvious  to  those  of  us 
listening  to  the  debate,  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  was  intended.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  used  the 
name  and  has  been  that  specific.  If  it 
was  not  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  apologize.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  is  to  what  he  was  re- 
ferring. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President — - 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Is  the  Senator  request- 
ing me  to  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor.  The  wicked  fleeth  where 
no  man  pursueth.  This  man  has  never 
pursued  by  naming  any  Member  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  said  I  yielded  on  that  point  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  conceded 
it.  but  others  on  your  side  have,  includ- 


ing the  Senator  from  Nevada— I  only 
said  it  was  absolutely  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  of  whom  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  was  speaking 
when  he  said  the  House  would  not 
yield. 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  let 
me  conclude.  We  have  good,  honest, 
hardworking  Americans  here  that  are 
not  just  ranchers.  They  are  westerners. 
They  are  our  constituents.  They  make 
the  economies  of  small  towns  function. 
They  educate  the  children  of  ranchers 
and  merchants  alike  and,  yes.  Madam 
President,  they  educate,  without  much 
compensation,  the  children  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  the  Forest  Service,  and 
other  Federal  employees.  And.  yes. 
Madam  President,  they  provide  the  po- 
lice powers,  and  the  fire  prevention, 
and  the  other  kinds  of  things  that  are 
necessary  for  civilized  society.  They 
are  good  Americans.  They  are  western- 
ers. They  are  not  greedy  ranchers. 
They  are  not  corporate  interests.  They 
are  not  dripping  with  Federal  largess. 
They  are  our  people,  and  if  the  message 
has  not  been  delivered  clearly,  our  peo- 
ple deserve  a  defense  and,  by  thunder, 
they  are  going  to  have  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Madam  President.  I  men- 
tioned this  morning  that  in  a  few  days. 
Halloween  would  be  here.  Well,  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  it  has  arrived  early  be- 
cause we  are  not  talking  fast.  For  ex- 
ample, we  keep  throwing  around  here 
40,000  permittees.  To  be  exact.  Madam 
President,  there  are  18,822,  more  than 
twice  under  what  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming suggests. 

I  also  think  it  is  time  we  start  talk- 
ing fast.  When  our  Constitution  was  es- 
tablished, they  set  up  three  separate 
but  equal  branches  of  government:  the 
judicial  branch,  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  legislative  branch. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  may  not 
like  it,  but  we  have  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature. We  have  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, who  has  the  same  ability 
to  pass  legislation  to  us  that  we  have 
to  them.  We  cannot  pass  legislation  un- 
less they  agree  to  it,  and  they  cannot 
pass  legislation  unless  we  agree  to  it. 

I  do  not  think  Secretary  Babbitt  is 
some  heretic  when  he  tells  people  that 
it  is  up  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  negotiating  is  out  of  his 
hands.  That  is  not  something  that  is 
bizarre.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions,  overwhelmingly  stated 
its  position  on  this  issue,  on  a  vote  the 
first  time  of  314.  The  second  time,  they 
picked  up  steam  and  got  up  to  317.  By 
a  3-to-l  margin  they  approved  this 
issue. 

My  friend  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  stated  that  there  should  be  a 


hue  and  cry  supporting  their  position. 
The  hue  and  cry  is  just  the  opposite  all 
over  this  country— all  over  this  coun- 
try. 

Madam  President,  we  need  to  look, 
and  we  have  on  this  floor  on  other  oc- 
casions, at  the  editorial  support  for 
this  amendment  from  Western  States.  I 
always  include  first,  of  course,  the 
State  of  Nevada  with  editorial  support 
from  a  Reno  newspaper,  a  Las  Vegas 
newspaper,  but  we  also  had  editorial 
support  from  a  newspaper  in  Wyoming, 
newspapers  in  Denver,  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  And  today,  there  is  a  new  one 
from  a  newspaper  in  Great  Falls,  MT. 
which  says  among  other  things: 

Frankly,  the  Senate  compromise  doesn't 
seem  unfair. 

It  would  increase  grazing  fees  to  $3.45  per 
■animal  unit  month"  from  the  current  $1.86. 
An  animal  unit  month  is  the  forage  needed 
to  feed  a  cow  and  calf  or  five  sheep  for  a 
month. 

Babbitt  had  proposed  a  grazing  fee  of  $4.28 
per  AUM.  phased  in  over  3  years.  Baucus  is 
comfortable  with  the  $3.45  figure  but  wants 
it  to  be  phased  in  over  6  years. 

This  is  a  Montana  newspaper. 

But  the  Government  cant  go  on  losing 
money  on  this  program.  The  Senate  should 
go  ahead  with  a  compromise  that  seems  a 
reasonable  way  to  allow  the  program  to 
break  even. 

I  have  stated  many  times.  Madam 
President,  on  this  floor  that  even  the 
$3.45  after  3  years  will  not  allow  the 
program  to  break  even.  In  fact,  in  1981. 
the  grazing  fee  was  $2.31.  We  have  been 
going  downhill.  Now  it  is  $1.86.  So  from 
1981  to  1993.  12  years,  the  grazing  fee 
has  gone  down,  not  up.  There  are  costs 
of  administration  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  We  may  not  like  them, 
but  it  is  a  fact.  It  is  a  Federal  program 
and  there  are  people  who  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  who  administer 
the  program.  We  have  been  losing  sig- 
nificant money  as  taxpayers  every  year 
on  this  program,  every  year.  We  are 
going  further  and  further  in  the  hole. 

I  would  also  suggest,  in  addition  to 
the  editorial  support  from  all  over  this 
country,  there  is  editorial  support 
coming  from  nonwestem  States  now— 
for  example,  in  today's  Washington 
Post.  This  is  something  that  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, has  alluded  to  on  several  occa- 
sions. There  is  a  time  for  a  filibuster. 

But.  Madam  President,  what  the 
newspaper  is  saying,  and  what  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  are  saying,  is  it 
not  about  enough?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  everything  which  comes  over  here 
that  an  individual  or  two  does  not  like, 
he  pats  his  friends  on  the  shoulder  and 
says,  "Can  we  get  40  votes  on  this?  We 
will  hold  this  up."  And  they  have  done 
a  good  job.  They  have  held  up  this, 
they  have  held  up  that.  They  continue 
to  hold  up  things.  It  is  time,  as  indi- 
cated in  this  newspaper  column,  we  get 
down  to  legislating,  get  down  to  fair- 
ness. Let  the  majority  rule  at  least 
part  of  the  time. 
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We  have  18,000  permittees  holding  up 
an  Interior  bill  of  some  $14  billion. 
That  is  wrong.  There  are  programs  that 
need  to  go  forward  in  this  country. 

We  keep  hearing  talk  about  14  west- 
ern Governors.  This  is  part  of  the  Hal- 
loween facade  that  we  are  working  on 
in  this  Chamber.  There  are  a  number  of 
examples,  but  let  me  refer  to  the  State 
of  Washington.  This  morning,  one  of 
the  Senators  referred  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
saying  your  Governor  signed  this  let- 
ter. The  fact  is  only  two  Governors 
signed  Che  letter,  and  in  fact  in  the 
Record  today  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington entered  a  statement  that  says: 

There  have  been  numerous  references  In 
this  debate  to  the  western  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation and  its  position  on  grazing  reform.  I 
would  like  to  clear  that  up.  The  Governor  of 
Washington,  who  is  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, was  asked  to  sign  the  letter  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Not  only  did 
the  Governor  of  Washington  decline  to  sign 
the  letter,  but  neither  he  nor  his  staff  took 
part  in  drafting  the  letter.  I  have  been  in 
contact  with  him  about  this.  I  can  assure  all 
my  colleagues  that  he  shares  my  very  strong 
view  thac  it  is  inappropriate  to  continue  de- 
laying passage  of  the  Interior  appropriations 
conference  report. 

To  underscore  the  Senator  from  Nevada's 
point  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  other 
body  on  this  question.  I  also  note  that  Mem- 
bers from  the  State  of  Washington  voted  7  to 
I  in  favor  of  the  motion  by  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  committee  to  instruct  the 
conferees.  The  motion  passed  by  a  vote  of  314 
to  109. 

As  I  indicated,  it  later  even  got  three 
more  votes. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  deal  with 
facts.  We  are  dealing  with  a  lot  of  de- 
laying tactics,  trying  to  change  the 
issue,  trying  to  frighten  people.  I  am 
totally  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  who  are  involved  in 
grazing  are  protected  with  my  amend- 
ment. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  it  is  very 
clear.  Madam  President,  that  the  alter- 
native that  has  been  proposed  by  Sec- 
retary Babbitt  is  more  severe.  It  calls 
for  a  grazing  fee  of  $4.28  with  an  in- 
crease at  the  end  of  the  3-year  period  of 
25  percent.  Mine  is  at  $3.45  with  only  a 
15-percent  increase  up  or  down  at  the 
end  of  the  3-year  period.  We  have  pre- 
vented, by  law,  some  of  Secretary 
Babbitt's  rules  from  going  forward.  We 
have  also  modified  some  of  his  other 
rules. 

So  this  is  fair.  The  people  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  involved  in  ranching 
have  a  better  deal  with  the  Reid 
amendment  than  with  the  Babbitt  pro- 
posal. I  would  also  suggest  that  in  con- 
ferring with  ranchers  from  the  State  of 
Nevada,  they  acknowledge  that.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  yesterday  from  the 
former  president  of  the  Nevada  State 
Cattlemen's  Association.  He  said  he 
understood  this. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  recognize  where 
we  are.  My  friend  from  the  State  of 


Wyoming  said  that  he  prays  for  a  reso- 
lution, a  compromise.  As  I  have  said  on 
this  Senate  floor,  without  mentioning 
House  Members'  names,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, the  House  has  said  on  numerous 
occasions  what  they  think  should  be 
done  on  grazing.  We  may  not  agree 
with  what  they  have  concluded  by  a  3- 
to-1  margin,  but  they  are  part  of  the 
Congress  set  up  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers of  this  country,  and  they  have 
equal  right  to  an  opinion.  They  have 
opined  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  adopted  and  is  now  a  part  of  this 
conference  report  is  what  they  feel 
should  be  the  law  of  this  land. 

Madam  President,  we  have  the  best 
deal  we  are  going  to  get.  I  hope  that  we 
do  not  filibuster,  delay,  stall  this  mat- 
ter until  we  wind  up  getting  all  of  what 
Secretary  Babbitt  recommended  in  Au- 
gust this  year.  I  think  that  would  real- 
ly be  unfortunate. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  questions 
raised  on  this  floor  this  afternoon,  but 
let  me  repeat,  the  compromise  is  fair. 
It  ends  gridlock. 

This  matter  has  been  going  on. 
Madam  President,  since  1976.  If  we  ap- 
prove this  conference  report  and  this 
amendment,  next  year,  there  will  not 
be  a  sound  on  this  Senate  floor  or  in 
the  House  about  this  issue.  It  will  be 
gone,  resolved. 

Under  this  proposal,  fee  hikes  are 
held  to  a  minimum.  In  fact,  this  pro- 
posal, as  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  still 
subsidizes  the  use  of  public  land.  I  am 
willing  to  do  that.  We  have  scaled  back 
Secretary  Babbitt's  fee  hike  by  some  40 
percent.  And  under  this  proposal 
ranchers  can  obtain  loans.  There  will 
be  certainty.  They  can  buy  and  sell 
property.  The  rights  to  water  and 
range  improvements  are  protected. 

I  want  everyone  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice  to  understand  there  is  noth- 
ing radical,  there  is  nothing  unusual, 
about  the  amendment.  I  say  that  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  thing  in  my 
amendment  that  is  not  already  in- 
cluded in  the  Forest  Service  regula- 
tions. Some  of  them  have  been  in  effect 
since  1906. 

I  also  suggest  to  the  Members  who 
are  interested  in  this  issue  that  we  pre- 
vented Secretary  Babbitt  from  going 
forward  with  some  of  the  things  that 
would  make  the  BLM  track  with  the 
Forest  Service.  There  is  nothing  un- 
usual about  what  we  have  done.  We.  in 
effect,  have  done  what  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  been  doing  for  a  long,  long 
time.  They  are  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

I  would  also  remind  the  Members  of 
this  Senate  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  range  improvements  and  a 
lot  of  talk  about  water  rights.  BLM 
was  treated  just  like  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice up  until  1983—1  have  forgotten  the 
exact  date— when  Secretary  Watt  came 
along  and  said  we  are  going  to  change 
things.  We  are  not  going  to  have  the 


Bureau  of  Land  Management  like  the 
Forest  Service.  We  are  going  to  allow 
ranchers  to  prove  up  on  their  water 
rights  and  they  will  own  it.  They  will 
have  ownership  of  the  range  improve- 
ments. 

Secretary  Watt  did  that.  We  did  not 
have  any  hearings  then.  They  did  it  ad- 
ministratively. No  one  complained  at 
that  time  about  that.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  this  amendment 
takes  into  consideration  that  fact,  and 
we  have  grandfathered  in.  and  we  have 
told  everyone  they  have  a  water  right, 
that  it  has  been  proven,  they  can  keep 
it.  give  it  away,  whatever  they  want. 
And  the  same  with  range  improve- 
ments. 

We  simply  are  bringing  the  BLM  reg- 
ulations into  consistency  with  the  For- 
est Service.  We  have  been  working  on 
this  issue  for  ages.  Is  anyone  to  suggest 
that.  "There  have  not  been  hearings, 
we  want  another  year;  is  that  asking 
too  much?" 

In  1976.  Madam  President,  maybe 
that  would  not  have  been  asking  too 
much.  But  we  are  no  longer  in  1976. 

It  is  never  a  good  time  to  do  this 
issue.  I  have  been  here  now  for  7  years. 
Each  year  in  the  appropriations  bill  it 
is  never  the  right  time.  The  author- 
izers  refuse  to  do  it.  They  have  refused 
to  do  anything  for  over  a  decade  now. 
So  now  what  we  are  presented  with  is 
the  fact  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee took  care  of  this  issue,  because 
every  year  it  is  forced  on  them  any- 
way. We  have  done  it  in  a  reasonable, 
responsible  manner. 

But  the  fact  is.  Madam  President,  the 
other  body,  even  if  we  do  not  like  what 
they  did.  they  did  it  by  a  3-to-l  margin. 
And  they,  as  I  have  mentioned  pre- 
viously, have  as  much  legislative  clout 
and  power  as  the  famous  U.S.  Senate. 
The  famous  House  of  Representatives 
can  do  anything  we  can  do.  and  they 
have  done  it  in  this  instance. 

Grazing  has  been  studied  to  death. 
This  morning.  I  could  not  walk  down 
this  aisle  because  we  had  all  the  re- 
ports stacked  here;  376  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports,  university  re- 
ports, reports  from  all  kinds  of  think 
tanks,  and  congressional  hearings— 376 
of  them— average  2  committee  hearings 
per  year  on  grazing,  hundreds  of  stud- 
ies. 

Despite  all  these  studies  and  the 
hearings,  the  bottom  line  is  that  noth- 
ing has  been  accomplished.  No  change 
in  the  law.  no  change  in  regulation,  no 
change  in  policy.  Why?  Because  there 
are  certain  institutions  and  certain  in- 
dividuals who  want  no  change,  period. 
Underscore  it.  underline  it.  no  changes. 
That  is  what  they  want.  That  is  what 
they  have  gotten. 

Now  the  time  has  come  that  we  must 
make  a  decision,  make  a  decision 
whether  you  are  going  with  Bruce  Bab- 
bitt and  all  his  regulations  or  whether 
you  are  going  with  REID.  which  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  for  the  ranch- 
ers. 
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This  is  unusual  that  you  would  have. 
Madam  President,  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union  supporting  an  amend- 
ment along  with  all  the  conservation 
groups  in  the  country.  Not  a  bad  reason 
to  support  cloture  in  this  instance. 

Cloture  is  going  to  be  voted  on  again 
Thursday.  After  that  cloture  vote.  I  do 
not  know.  I  doubt  seriously  if  we  will 
get  another  CR  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Remember,  the  President 
can  want  a  CR,  we  can  want  a  CR.  but 
if  our  friends  in  the  other  body  do  not 
want  one,  we  do  not  get  one  because 
that  is  how  the  Founding  Fathers  set 
up  our  country. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  shame  that 
18.800  permittees  who  are  going  to  get 
a  better  deal  under  my  amendment 
than  they  would  under  Babbitt,  are 
going  to  be  the  fodder  for  closing  up 
this  Government,  to  try  to  embarrass 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  not  happen.  I  think  those  who  are 
pushing  that  issue  are  making  a  mis- 
take. 

Already,  Madam  President,  as  I  have 
indicated  in  my  remarks  here  this 
afternoon,  we  had  wide-ranging  edi- 
torial support  for  this  amendment. 
Why?  Because  it  is  fair.  It  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  It  is  time  the  American 
taxpayer  should  not  be  asked  to  put  up 
money,  money,  money,  tax  dollars  to 
fund  another  year  of  studies  and  hear- 
ings and  administering  this  program. 
The  changes  are  simple.  They  are 
straightforward.  They  have  been  tested 
by  the  Forest  Service.  It  is  time  to 
break  gridlock  and  to  act  on  this  issue. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  has  taken  a  real  battering  in  this 
Chamber— and  I  am  sorry  to  say  here  is 
a  man  who  was  Governor  of  a  Western 
State,  attorney  general  of  a  Western 
State,  who  is  an  expert  on  water  rights; 
he  came  to  the  State  of  Nevada  as  a 
private  attorney  representing  rural  Ne- 
vada when  Las  Vegas  was  trying  to 
grab  water  rights  from  rural  Nevada — 
it  is  an  unfair  characterization  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt: 
that  his  hands  are  tied. 

He  fully  supports  this  compromise 
and  thinks  it  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
What  is.  I  think,  a  valid  observation  is 
that  he  cannot  go  to  tell  the  House  of 
Representatives  what  to  do  any  more 
than  he  can  tell  us  what  to  do.  He  lives 
downtown  with  the  rest  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government,  and  it  is 
there  that  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment determines  what  the  policy  of 
this  country  should  be  and  then  sub- 
mits it  to  us.  That  is  the  bicameral  leg- 
islative nature  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

Water  rights,  the  changes  that  we 
have  in  this  amendment  simply  undo, 
for  lack  of  a  better  word,  the  changes 
made  unilaterally  by  James  Watt  a 
decade  ago.  There  is  twice  as  much 
Forest  Service  land  as  there  is  BLM 
land  and,  for  example,  in  the  State  of 


Montana,  I  do  not  see  anyone  fighting 
the  Forest  Service  for  what  they  have 
done.  Grazing  permittees  have  only  the 
privilege,  have  had  only  the  privilege, 
to  file  for  water  rights  for  11  years  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  Federal  graz- 
ing, and  only  on  land  managed  by  the 
BLM  and  we  are  protecting  them.  They 
are  being  grandfathered  in. 

Property  values  will  not  be  adversely 
affected.  In  fact,  it  will  put  some  cer- 
tainty into  the  law.  It  will  allow  graz- 
ing fees  to  go  forward  on  an  incremen- 
tal basis.  They  will  know  what  is  com- 
ing next  year.  They  have  not  known  for 
a  decade  what  is  coming  next  year. 

The  provisions  in  the  Babbitt  pro- 
posal threaten  permit  value,  changing 
tenure,  and  changing  provisions  not  in 
this  amendment  Remember  we  are 
talking  about  public  land,  land  that  be- 
longed to  us  all.  Those  ranching  lands 
are  lands  that  must  be  shared  with  the 
ranching  community  and  others.  It  is 
truly  multiple  use.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  time  has 
come  that  this  matter  should  be  ac- 
cepted. The  conference  report  should  be 
accepted.  The  amendment  should  be 
accepted  and  we  should  start  working 
with  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment at  that  time  to  make  sure  that 
those  concerns  that  people  have  are 
fully  aired  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

We  will  be  happy  to  work  with  the 
Secretary.  We  will  be  happy  to  work 
with  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  if  they  have  some  concerns 
that  the  Secretary  can  alleviate.  We 
can  do  that,  but  we  cannot  demand 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
what  they  do.  We  can  work  with  the 
Secretary. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
let  me  again  this  evening,  as  we  wind 
up.  thank  the  Senators  who  once  again 
supported  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico and  others  in  an  effort  to  make  our 
point  by  not  voting  cloture  and  cutting 
off  debate  on  the  bill. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  the  next  few  days  and  even  the 
foreseeable  future  as  it  pertains  to  the 
Interior  Department.  First.  I  under- 
stand that  every  time  we  get  down  to 
the  wire  on  a  situation  like  this,  some 
ppeiJle.  quite  properly,  call  to  our  at- 
tention what  might  happen  under  the 
worst-case  scenario. 

I  gather  it  is  being  said  that  the  en- 
tire Department  of  Interior  may  be 
closed  down.  I  do  rot  want  to  talk 
cavalierly  about  it  because  that  is  seri- 
ous business.  I  would  be  surprised,  in- 
deed shocked,  if  the  Senate  or  House 
sat  by  and  watched  the  Department 
close  down.  I  have  been  here  when  we 
did   not   have   a  continuing   resolution 


for  any  of  Government.  We  were  on  a 
CR  for  all  of  it.  We  would  threaten  that 
the  whole  Government  is  going  to  be 
closed  down.  I  think  one  time  or  two. 
we  did  that  for  a  half  day  or  so,  only  to 
find  a  way  to  get  out  of  that  situation, 
which  was  well  beyond  the 
contentiousness  that  caused  the  situa- 
tion to  arise. 

So  I  know  the  word  is  going  out  that 
this  might  cause  the  Department  of  In- 
terior to  close  down,  and  perhaps  in  the 
next  36  or  48  hours,  we  will  be  hearing 
from  constituents  within  the  Depart- 
ment saying  we  ought  to  close  this  de- 
bate down  because  their  Departments 
are  going  to  be  closed.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely early  to  pass  such  judgment  on 
this  debate  and,  in  particular,  when 
you  consider  the  significance  of  it  for 
the  future  of  the  West. 

I  believe  we  were  bound  this  year 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
started  out  with  a  whole  new  set  of 
regulations,  which  were  going  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  Executive  order,  without 
any  public  hearings,  to  change  the  re- 
lationship of  the  public  lands  to  the 
ranchers  and  small  communities  of  the 
West.  I  think  we  were  bound  to  get  into 
this  situation,  and  I  continue  to  be  op- 
timistic that  we  are  going  to  find  a 
more  logical  and  reasonable  way  out  of 
this  than  to  close  down  the  Depart- 
ment. No.  1;  or  No.  2.  to  accept  the  re- 
lationship changes  that  are  in  the  Reid 
bill  that  have  apparently  been  accepted 
by  certain  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  think  we  can  do  better.  I  remind 
Senators  how  this  all  started,  and  I 
will  go  into  a  bit  of  detail.  First  of  all. 
a  continual  carping  that  this  is 
gridlock  puts  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  in  a  position  where  I  cannot 
even  understand  what  the  word  means 
anymore.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
proposed  scores  of  new  regulations, 
new  rules,  to  be  followed  by  an  Execu- 
tive order,  none  of  which  have  had  a 
hearing  in  the  Senate.  There  is  no  bill 
here  proposing  it.  Yet.  when  we  come 
to  the  floor  and  beg  the  Senate  to 
stand  for  fairness  and  give  us  1  year  for 
hearings,  we  are  confronted  with 
gridlock  as  the  argument  against  us. 

When  it  comes  to  grazing  fees,  we  are 
all  ready  to  acknowledge  that  we  have 
been  at  loggerheads,  except  even  dur- 
ing this  year,  before  the  Secretary  pro- 
posed as  part  of  his  administrative 
powers  to  change  the  grazing  fees,  we 
had  two  distinguished  Senators  offer  a 
grazing  fee  bill  that  changed  those;  and 
indeed  we  ought  to  move  ahead  with 
some  hearings  on  those.  They  do  not  fit 
everybody  exactly  right,  but  to  show 
that  there  was  not  even  necessarily 
gridlock  there.  I  cite  that  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  Senate,  because  it  is  abso- 
lutely true. 

What  happened  after  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  proposed  a  very  grandiose  plan 
to  raise  the  fees — in  fact,  to  raise  them 
a  dollar  more  than  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Nevada.  [Mr.  Reid]  has 
proposed.  And  when  he  proposed  all  the 
regulatory  changes  that  he  was  going 
to  put  in  effect,  in  due  course,  the  U.S. 
Senate— in  fact.  I  must  admit  here  that 
I  had  great  help  from  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  This  body  said.  That  is  not 
fair.  That  is  all  we  said.  It  is  encap- 
sulated in  a  very  fancy  word,  a  "mora- 
torium'" for  1  year.  All  we  said  was— 59 
Senators  agreeing— we  ought  to  have  a 
year  to  look  into  these  major  changes. 

Madam  President,  to  go  from  that 
point  to  where  we  are  being  told  you 
are  going  to  accept  changes  now  writ- 
ten into  law  that  do  many  of  the  things 
that  we  were  demanding  and  asking 
and  begging  for  1  year  to  have  hearings 
on.  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  unusual, 
especially  when  those  of  us  who  want 
that  year  are  to  be  blamed  for  delaying 
things. 

I  know  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  indi- 
cated we  should  not  speak  of  Members 
of  the  House  in  any  personal-type 
terms.  But  I  submit  once  again  that  to 
go  from  where  we  were  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  entering  into  an  agreement  of 
the  type  that  was  entered  into  with 
members  of  the  U.S.  House  Interior 
Committee,  and  to  say  then  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  you  have  to  adopt  that,  and 
then  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  this  has  now  gone  through  the  leg- 
islative process.  I  mean,  if  you  are 
looking  for  Halloween  and  goblins,  that 
is  one;  to  say  this  has  been  through  the 
legislative  process  because  one  or  two 
or  three  House  Members  and  one  dis- 
tinguished Senator  have  gotten  to- 
gether with  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill— drafted,  redrafted, 
and  redrafted,  because  we  got  three 
versions  of  these  19  pages  of  new  regu- 
latory authorizing  language  statutes, 
to  get  together  and  do  that,  and  then 
to  have  appropriators— in  all  deference 
to  the  occupant  of  the  chair,  the  appro- 
priators are  not  authorizers.  None  of 
them  even  know  what  this  amounts  to. 
There  may  be  one  or  two. 

But  they  adopted  it  because  it  was 
proposed  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Reid,  that  we  do 
this  instead  of  the  1-year  fairness — fair- 
ness— holding  up  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Secretary's  proposal.  And  so 
the  House  said:  We  will  take  it. 

Far  be  it  from  this  Senator  to  specu- 
late what  anybody  knows  or  under- 
stands. But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
appropriators  clearly  accepted  this 
proposal  on  the  House  side,  because 
House  Members  of  the  authorizing 
committee  told  them  they  should.  Is  it 
not  interesting  that  the  very  day  this 
happened,  the  House  is  otherwise  feel- 
ing its  oats  about  nonauthorization  on 
appropriations?  The  very  same  day.  in 
writing,  come  letters  from  the  very 
same  people  saying:  Do  not  authorize 
on  appropriations.  Very  interesting. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  ranchers  of 
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the  West,  who  wanted  nothing  more 
than  1  year  to  have  hearings  on  what 
these  laws  would  mean,  it  is  all  right 
to  authorize,  and  then  to  excuse  our- 
selves because  we  do  not  want  any 
more  gridlock. 

I  repeat:  The  grazing  fees  can  be 
worked  out.  It  does  not  mean  anybody 
can  get  exactly  what  they  want,  but 
they  can  be  worked  out.  The  part  that 
cannot  be  worked  out  is  to  unilater- 
ally, without  any  hearings,  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  change  all  of  the 
rules,  all  of  the  interests,  all  of  the 
proprietary  rights,  and  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  say  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing, it  is  not  important,  because  we 
are  grandfathering. 

Well,  today  we  had  a  new  Governor 
added  to  the  list,  because  the  Governor 
of  Colorado  saw  what  the  water  lan- 
guage is.  What  did  he  say?  That  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado  said: 

These  are  farfetched  water  rules:  they  go 
everywhere.  They  are  going  to  close  down 
recreation  water  in  our  State,  and  even  some 
water  that  is  being  used  for  drinking  water. 

Our  Senator  from  Colorado.  Senator 
H.'WK  Brown,  has  been  saying  that. 
Some  in  this  place  roll  their  eyes  up 
when  he  talks  about  it. 

They  cannot  imagine  that  in  tlie 
guise  of  grazing  fee  changes  and  lan- 
guage changing  the  rules  and  the 
rights,  they  cannot  believe  that  we 
have  expanded  the  water  rights  issues 
in  our  State  such  that  reservoirs  can 
be  closed  down  around  our  State.  And. 
indeed,  they  do  not  even  have  to  be  in 
the  West.  But  the  Governor  from  Colo- 
rado believes  it  now. 

The  Governor  from  New  Mexico,  one 
of  the  very  early  supporters  of  our 
President,  came  out — and  we  read  it; 
we  put  it  in  the  Record  today — saying 
this  series  of  changes  will  hurt  the 
West;  it  is  not  necessary  and  it  is  not 
fair.  I  am  just  summarizing  and  in  my 
own  way  putting  my  words  to  his.  His 
were  far  more  descriptive,  but  I  believe 
that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

I  believe  tomorrow.  Madam  Presi- 
dent— and  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ne- 
vada—tomorrow there  will  be  water  en- 
gineers from  across  America.  They 
found  out  about  this  language  on  pages 
18  and  19  of  this  huge  new  authoriza- 
tion text.  They  found  out  about  it.  and 
they  are  going  to  send  up  their  expec- 
tations, their  conclusions,  as  to  what 
these  water  rights  changes  might 
mean. 

It  is  not  going  to  be:  Do  not  worry 
about  it;  it  does  not  mean  anything.  It 
is  going  to  be  far  more  than  that.  It  is 
going  to  be:  Did  you  understand  and  do 
you  know  how  farfetched  and  what  a 
big  impact  these  water  regulations 
might  have  on  the  West  and.  indeed, 
beyond  the  West? 

Why  do  we  have  to  do  this?  Why  do 
we  have  to  do  this,  when  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate started  out  the  year  and  the  bill 
with  a  very  simple  proposition?  I  am 
sorry  that  it  has  such  a  big  name,  such 


a  powerful  sounding  name — morato- 
rium. All  it  meant  was  for  1  year,  do 
not  take  any  action  to  change  the 
rights,  the  privileges,  the  proprietary 
interests  of  the  grazing  permittees — 
their  rights,  their  right  to  appeal,  their 
right  to  have  advisory  groups,  and  all 
of  those  things.  Just  give  them  the 
year.  That  is  what  the  Senate  voted. 

Think  what  we  got  in  exchange  for 
that.  In  exchange  for  that,  we  got 
many  of  those  regulatory  schemes 
written  into  law  where  they  are  not 
even  going  to  be  done  by  the  executive 
branch  after  hearings.  They  are  now 
law.  We  have  now  written  into  law  the 
future  of  all  of  the  improvements  on 
BLM  land  heretofore  built  by,  paid  for. 
and  owned  pursuant  to  regulation  by 
the  permittees.  That  is  all  going  to 
change. 

But  do  not  worry  about  it,  some  peo- 
ple say,  because  it  is  only  changing  in 
the  future.  Well,  what  happens  in  the 
future.  Madam  President,  when  the 
grazing  property  improvements  are  not 
going  to  belong  to  nor  be  paid  for  by 
the  grazing  permittees?  Are  they  going 
to  volunteer  to  pay  anyway,  even 
though  they  have  no  proprietary  inter- 
est? I  doubt  it. 

Who  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it? 
My  guess  is.  if  this  becomes  law.  the 
U.S.  Government  is  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  it.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
come  along  and  have  a  brandnew  pro- 
gram to  share  in  the  expenditures. 

Then  who  is  going  to  police  it?  I 
think  we  are  going  to  come  back  and 
have  a  whole  new  regulatory  scheme  to 
police  it. 

I  can  go  on  and  on.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  if.  indeed,  the  Inte- 
rior Department  closes  down  and  does 
not  have  money  to  operate  come  Fri- 
day, and  that  goes  on  for  a  day  or  half 
a  day  or  a  week— and,  again.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  going  to,  but  if  it  does— I 
know  my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  talked 
some  time  ago  on  the  floor  about  the 
blood  coming  off  the  sword  that  he  was 
referring  to  in  some  historical  terms 
that  only  he  is  such  an  expert  at.  I  do 
not  even  want  to  touch  it,  other  than 
to  say  I  do  not  believe  the  blood  will  be 
on  the  hands  of  those  of  us  who  want  1 
year  of  fairness  to  have  hearings.  If  it 
closes  down,  it  will  be  on  those  who  in- 
sist that  no  changes  can  be  made  from 
this  agreement  that  was  reached  to 
take  the  place  of  a  simple  little  1-year 
moratorium— a  1-year  moratorium. 

Frankly,  I  believe  there  are  those  in 
good  faith,  and  I  think  my  friend  from 
Nevada  is  one  of  those,  who  thought 
you  have  to  do  this  now  or  you  will 
never  get  anything  done  that  has  even 
a  semblance  of  being  fair  to  the  ranch- 
ers. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  have  that 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  authorizing 
process.  I  will  risk  Senator  Bennett 
Johnston's  and  Senator  Malcolm  Wal- 
lop's authorizing  committee  here  hav- 
ing 6  months  or  8  months  to  bring  in 
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real  experts.  And  instead  of  us  having 
to  believe  those  within  the  Interior  De- 
partment who  say  it  will  not  harm 
anything,  and  maybe  not  even  believ- 
ing the  rancher  who  says  it  is  going  to 
harm  them  immensely,  let  us  get  the 
facts. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  yet  have 
made  the  case  that  in  the  Western 
States  of  the  United  States,  on  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  land,  western 
American  families  for  decades  have 
built  on  grazing  permits  with  their  own 
land,  with  some  small  portion  of  State 
land,  with  their  own  water  rights,  have 
built  improvements  on  them  and,  yes, 
even  had  enough  security  out  of  that  to 
build  a  nice  house  which  became  their 
home,  and  the  asset  value  of  that  fam- 
ily was  the  sum  total  of  all  of  it. 

There  are  some,  and  I  say  this  with- 
out any  fear  of  being  wrong,  who  for 
years  have  been  saying  there  should  be 
no  value  in  those  lands.  Those  citizens 
who  occupy  that,  even  if  it  is  for  dec- 
ades and  even  if  it  is  for  two  or  three 
generations,  should  have  no  real  value 
in  their  families  for  that  grazing  land 
which  belongs  to  the  public,  even 
though  when  put  into  a  permit  has  car- 
ried sufficient  vested  rights  to  create 
an  estate  upon  which  they  can  borrow 
money  to  grow  and  prosper  and  even 
build  decent  homes  and  improvements. 

There  are  some,  and  I  am  not  saying 
they  are  in  this  body,  who  say  that  it 
should  not  be  that  way.  That  estate 
that  we  speak  of.  that  even  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  taxed  in  the 
past — and  I  know  that  from  constitu- 
ent work— has  had  a  value  that  is  sig- 
nificant to  keeping  the  western  way  of 
life  alive. 

I  want  to  close  with  a  couple  of  com- 
ments, because  there  are  many  beyond 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  staff 
here  who  listen  and  wonder  what  is  the 
budget  of  this  all  about,  especially 
since  the  Taxpayers  Union  has  entered 
this  fray.  To  the  best  of  my  ability,  I 
have  tried  to  determine  how  much  ad- 
ditional revenue  will  go  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  when  the  fee, 
which  is  $1.86,  goes  to  $3.45.  It  turns  out 
it  is  about  $19  million. 

So  for  those  who  think  this  is  a  truly 
monstrous  add-on  to  the  Treasury  that 
we  ought  to  be  getting,  let  us  put  it  in 
perspective.  It  is  $19  million. 

Madam  President,  in  addition  to 
that,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  nothing  about  current  Amer- 
ican budget  policy  that  says  we  are 
going  to  spend  1  cent  less.  We  are  going 
to  take  $19  million  and  put  it  into  the 
budget  and  spend  every  bit  of  it.  And 
anybody  who  wants  to  say  to  the  Tax- 
payers Union,  which  I  think  is  mis- 
taken on  this  one,  to  say  it  any  dif- 
ferent, then  I  would  like  to  see  budget 
information  that  says  this  is  going  to 
do  anything  other  than  give  us  $19  mil- 
lion to  spend  somewhere  else  in  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  it  will.  It  is  going  to 
be  spent.  There  will  be  no  tradeoff  say- 


ing now  that  you  have  this,  can  you  re- 
duce taxes  somewhere,  or  something 
like  that?  That  will  not  even  be  consid- 
ered. 

Madam  President,  let  me  close  by 
saying  I  do  not  know  where  this  goes 
day  by  day.  That  is  what  we  are  work- 
ing on.  I  know  I  should  not  be  telling 
anybody  beyond  myself  what  they 
ought  to  do.  But  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sit 
down  and  work  to  see  if  we  cannot  get 
a  grazing  fee  solution,  and  then  I  think 
everybody  from  the  President  on  down 
ought  to  just  say  now,  look,  the  ranch- 
ers are  really  not  asking  for  too  much 
when  they  say  just  take  1  year  before 
we  put  in  all  these  new  rules.  Do  not 
take  away  anybody's  power;  just  say  do 
not  do  anything  for  1  year. 

If  you  cannot  work  out  something  by 
law  up  here,  it  is  back  to  ground  zero  a 
year  from  now.  And  you  have  not  taken 
away  any  authority  and  you  have  not 
sent  a  signal,  a  real,  live  signal,  to 
rural  western  America  that  they  do  not 
count  enough  to  even  have  a  chance  to 
appear  in  a  formal  committee  hearing 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  U.S.  House,  with 
perhaps  a  family  member  along  to 
make  the  case  to  state  their  facts,  to 
tell  us  what  it  is  going  to  mean;  and 
yes.  Madam  President,  maybe,  if  they 
can  afford  it,  to  bring  along  an  econo- 
mist who  understands,  from  one  of  the 
ag  schools,  to  tell  us  what  it  is  going  to 
do  to  the  West  when  we  squeeze  every 
bit  of  value  that  grazing  permits  add  to 
the  estate  of  a  rancher. 

When  you  have  it  down  to  that  blood 
zero,  what  is  it  going  to  mean? 

I  think  we  might  be  shocked  at  what 
we  are  going  to  hear.  I  can  tell  you 
this.  It  is  not  going  to  mean  that  peo- 
ple with  a  lot  of  money  and  big  cor- 
porations are  not  going  to  still  be  in 
business.  It  is  going  to  mean  that  all 
those  small  ranchers,  those  middle- 
sized  ranchers  are  out,  and  it  also  is 
going  to  mean— and  let  me  try  to  use 
some  practical  terms. 

Here  is  a  200,000-acre  unit  ranch  and 
the  title  is  absolutely  owned  by  a 
ranching  couple,  and  yet  the  rest  is 
grazing  permits  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State.  Do  you  know 
what  is  going  to  happen?  That  land 
that  they  own  absolute  is  going  to  be 
on  the  market,  except  it  is  not  going  to 
be  on  the  market  to  be  a  ranch,  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  worth  it. 

We  will  have  squeezed  any  value  that 
the  grazing  permits  bring  to  it,  and  it 
will  be  there  to  cut  up  in  parcels,  to  be 
doled  out,  to  be  bought  by  others,  and 
the  West  will  be  different.  But  it  will 
not  be  different  like  those  who  now 
want  these  changes  think.  It  will  be 
different  as  I  have  just  described  it;  it 
will  be  less  public  use,  it  will  be  less 
rural,  rather  than  more. 

And  then  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  as  I  look  at  this,  to  where  we  are 
going  to  go;  that  there  is  just  one 
basic,  fundamental  proposition,  and  it 


is  that  you  cannot  be  unfair  to  even 
27,000  permittees,  their  families,  and 
the  small  towns  that  they  support  and 
aid  and  help  and  are  members  of  and 
citizens  of.  You  cannot  deal  them  out 
on  the  basis  that  that  is  just  the  way  it 
has  to  be,  because  some  group  has  de- 
cided here  in  the  Congress  that  we  are 
going  to  change  all  this. 

Now,  if  I  really  thought  the  range- 
land  of  this  country  was  in  deplorable 
shape  and  we  needed  more  intervention 
by  bureaucrats,  I  do  not  know  if  I 
would  be  on  my  feet. 

But  I  close  tonight  by  saying:  What 
is  this  all  about?  When  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  own  internal  memo 
says  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
only— not  talking  about  the  Forest 
Service.  People  keep  bringing  the  For- 
est Service  into  this  debate.  The  Forest 
Service  is  completely  different.  They 
have  better  lands.  Most  of  their  lands 
are  not  grazed  year  around  and,  indeed, 
most  of  their  lands  are  not  interspersed 
with  private  lands  and  State  lands; 
completely  different. 

But,  when  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's own  internal  memos  say  the 
quality  of  the  range  on  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  land  is  as  good  as  it  has 
been  in  100  years;  they  have  even  said 
it  better  than  that;  It  is  in  the  best 
condition  it  has  been  in  100  years,  what 
is  all  this  about,  these  requirements 
that  we  move  next  week  to  change  the 
relationship  between  the  rancher  and 
the  land?  To  what  end?  Because  we 
have  just  decided  that  we  do  not  want 
them  to  have  any  property  rights  in- 
terest, any  estate  interest,  any  value, 
any  ability  to  bring  their  family  up 
there  and  raise  and  own  something, 
part  of  which  is  the  permits  that  per- 
mits them  to  live  and  make  a  living. 

I.  frankly,  believe  we  have  to  ask 
that  question— to  what  end? 

I  think  there  are  some  who  have  a 
different  motive.  Multiple  use  has  been 
the  way  we  have  governed  our  public 
domain.  You  can  use  it  for  recreation, 
for  grazing,  for  mining,  for  timbering, 
all  in  a  reasonable  way,  but  all  in  some 
way  meshed  together  in  an  appropriate 
quilt  that  makes  it  valuable  to  every- 
one. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  want  that 
anymore.  And  I  do  not  say  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  but  I  say,  with- 
out any  equivocation,  there  are  many 
in  his  department  that  truly  do  not  be- 
lieve multiple  use,  as  we  know  it,  as  it 
has  been  practiced  for  decades,  as  epit- 
omized in  the  language  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  decades  ago.  there  are 
many  who  do  not  want  that  and  want 
to  find  a  way  by  regulation  to  do  away 
with  it. 

I  must  do  my  share  to  at  least  ask 
that  we  consider,  through  the  Sec- 
retary, through  the  chairman  of  our 
Appropriations  Committee,  even 
through  the  White  House,  to  get  that 
one  bit  of  fairness,  to  wit:  1  year  before 
you  implement  these  nonfee  issues  so 
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we  can  have  some  hearings  and  get  to 
the  facts  of  equity  or  nonequity  as 
they  may  exist. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Will  the  Senator  withhold?  The  Chair 
needs  to  make  one  quick  announce- 
ment. 


SERVICE     AP- 
BILL— CON- 


TREASURY-POSTAL 
PROPRIATIONS 
FERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  October  21,  1993,  the  Sen- 
ate, having  received  a  message  from 
the  House  that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  48,  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  the  conference 
report  accompanying  H.R.  2403,  the 
Treasury-Postal  Service  appropriations 
bill,  is  considered  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  motion  to  reconsider  is  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  full  Senate 
the  conference  report  accompanying 
H.R.  2403,  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1994.  The  bill 
as  reported  from  conference  committee 
totals  $22.5  billion.  This  amount  is  $382 
million  above  the  Senate-passed  bill; 
$170  million  less  than  the  House-passed 
bill;  and  $7  million  above  the  fiscal 
year  1993  enacted  level.  The  reason  for 
the  increase  above  the  Senate-passed 
level  is  that  in  conference  we  agreed  to 
provide  an  additional  $347  million  in 
mandatory  funding  for  the  Govern- 
ment's payment  for  employee  and  an- 
nuitant health  insurance  benefits.  This 
change  was  made  to  ensure  that  em- 
ployees and  retired  employees  do  not 
pay  unintended  increased  costs  for 
their  premiums  for  health  insurance 
under  the  so-called  Phantom  Six  for- 
mula. 

For  domestic  discretionary  spending, 
the  bill  as  reported  from  conference  is 
$34  million  above  the  Senate-passed 
bill.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate-passed 
bill  included  an  across-the-board  cut  in 
all  domestic  discretionary  accounts  to- 
taling $173  million.  This  conference  re- 
port restores  only  20  percent  of  the 
amount  cut  in  the  amendment  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Lott.  It  is  a  very  lean 
bill — I  want  my  colleagues  to  listen 
again,  this  bill  is  only  $7  million  above 
the  1993  enacted  level.  It  is  the  closest 
thing  to  an  actual  freeze  spending  bill 
that  this  body  has  ever  voted  on  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  give  due  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  not  an  easy  task  to  ac- 
complish. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  not  go 
into  great  detail  on  each  account  in 
the  bill.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  vir- 
tually every  account,  the  conference 
report  reduces  funding  below  the  Sen- 
ate recommended  levels.  There  are  no 


amendments  in  disagreement.  We 
worked  very  closely  with  the  House  to 
reach  consensus  on  all  of  the  amend- 
ments without  disagreement.  Obvi- 
ously, we  had  to  make  sacrifices  and 
weren't  able  to  work  the  Senate's  will 
on  every  item.  However,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  conference,  is  a  good  bill. 
It  recognizes  the  importance  of  law  en- 
forcement and  tax  collection  programs 
while  meeting  the  Government's  defi- 
cit reduction  goals. 

NATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP  COUNCIL 

The  conference  report  includes  a  pro- 
vision permitting  the  administration 
to  establish  the  National  Partnership 
Council.  The  conferees  recognize  that 
the  council  may  be  established  under 
current  law  with  single  agency  fund- 
ing. 

REVENUE  FORGONE 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  this  conference  report  contains  re- 
forms that  will  eliminate  revenue  for- 
gone appropriations  for  all  but  free-for- 
the-blind  and  overseas  voting  rights. 
These  reforms  will  save  the  taxpayer 
approximately  $500  million  a  year. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Chairman  Clay  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  for  his  ability  to  bring  all 
parties  to  the  table,  overcome  the 
many  obstacles,  and  broker  a  com- 
promise to  eliminate  the  bulk  of  the 
revenue  forgone  appropriations.  This 
compromise  is  a  good  solution  and  I  be- 
lieve opens  the  door  for  future  discus- 
sion on  other  issues,  such  as  further 
eligibility  restrictions. 

This  conference  report  includes  the 
House-brokered  compromise  with  some 
minor  changes  made  on  the  Senate  side 
and  agreed  upon  in  conference.  These 
changes  include  a  "no  rate  decrease" 
for  "flats"  when  revenue  forgone  is 
withdrawn.  This  change  will  create  an 
additional  savings  of  $45  million  per 
year  to  the  Postal  Service. 

This  language  also  preserves  the  ac- 
cess of  publishers  and  book  distributors 
to  the  library  rate  of  postage  when  fill- 
ing orders  from  schools,  libraries  and 
colleges.  This  will  ensure  that  these 
educational  institutions,  which  ordi- 
narily must  absorb  the  postage  of  ship- 
ping costs  on  their  book  orders,  will 
continue  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
reduced  library  rate. 

The  last  change  delays  the  imple- 
mentation of  eligibility  requirements 
until  December  31,  1993.  Many  non- 
profit groups  already  have  their  Christ- 
mas material  printed  and  this  would 
allow  them  to  use  these  materials  be- 
fore the  new  eligibility  requirements 
are  implemented. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  is  a  good  and 
fair  solution  that  finally  brings  this 
annual  problem  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

TONER  CARTRIDGES 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
language  regarding  the  procurement  of 


toner  cartridges,  inadvertently  left  out 
an  introductory  proviso  which  would 
have  made  a  permanent  statutory  law 
change.  The  language  included  in  the 
conference  report  is  intended  to  re- 
place the  current  statutory  language  in 
section  6962(j)  of  title  42  United  States 
Code. 

RESIDENTIAL  WOMEN/CHILDREN  TREATMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
contains  an  earmark  of  $5  million  in 
the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy's  Special  Forfeiture  Fund  for 
the  residential  women/children  treat- 
ment program  in  fiscal  year  1994.  A  ty- 
pographical error  in  the  conference  re- 
port inadvertently  would  have  the 
funds  for  this  program  transferred  to 
the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Pre- 
vention. These  funds  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Center  for  Substance 
Abuse  Treatment,  which  is  the  agency 
which  currently  implements  the 
women/children  program. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  picking  up  where  the  House 
left  off,  and  assuring  that  the  revenue 
forgone  appropriation  is  eliminated, 
and  that  nonprofit  organizations  are 
still  protected  from  having  their  rates 
increased  dramatically. 

As  in  any  legislation  as  far  reaching 
and  complicated  as  this,  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  areas  that  are  un- 
clear as  to  the  real  intent  of  Congress. 
One  such  area  is  the  scope  of  the  new 
eligibility  restrictions  for  materials 
mailed  third  class. 

Clearly,  we  intended  that  commer- 
cial activities  by  nonprofits,  such  as  in 
the  sale  of  unrelated  retail  products  by 
catalogue,  should  no  longer  enjoy  the 
preferred  rate.  But  what  about  situa- 
tions where  third  parties  offer  products 
or  services,  such  as  in  a  space  ad  in  a 
nonprofit  organizations'  third  class 
publication?  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  newsletters  put  out  by  a  church, 
or  a  local  charity,  for  example,  that 
might  contain  an  ad  for  a  local  busi- 
ness. Does  this  legislation  make  such  a 
newsletter  ineligible  for  preferred  rate? 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  The  Senator  poses  a 
very  troubling  question.  The  new  sub- 
stantially related  test  we  have  created 
in  this  legislation  could  be  construed.  I 
fear,  to  make  the  church  newsletter  in 
your  example  ineligible  for  preferred 
rates — a  result  we  surely  have  not  in- 
tended. In  fact,  we  had  thought  that 
section  705(b)  of  the  act — new  section 
3626(m)(2)  of  title  391— would  ade- 
quately address  the  problem.  In  any 
case,  I  believe  that  our  intentions  can 
be  confirmed,  and  a  clear  answer  given 
to  your  question,  through  reference  to 
other  sections  of  this  legislation  and  to 
mechanisms  the  legislation  estab- 
lishes. 

The  legislation  and  that  section  in 
particular  exempt  periodical  publica- 
tions which  are  sent  by  third  class  mail 
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from  the  substantially  related  test. 
This  legislation  does  not  restrict  peri- 
odical publications,  such  as  church 
newsletters,  from  carrying  paid  adver- 
tisements from  other  businesses.  A 
church  newsletter  containing  an  ad  for 
local  business  would  still  be  eligible  for 
the  preferred  nonprofit  third  class  rate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  sad- 
dens me  today  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  I  will  vote  against  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2403.  the  Treasury.  Post- 
al Service,  and  General  Government 
appropriations  bill.  As  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  this  is  not 
a  position  I  like  to  take.  However,  as  a 
representative  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  I 
have  no  choice. 

Let  me  first  state  that  I  support  the 
bulk  of  the  work  done  by  my  col- 
leagues. In  particular.  I  compliment 
Senator  DeConcini  for  seeing  to  it  that 
the  Clay  compromise  to  reform  the  rev- 
enue forgone  subsidy  was  included  in 
the  Senate  bill.  As  I  stated  on  this 
floor  during  our  initial  consideration  of 
this  bill.  I  support  the  Clay  language— 
I  just  don't  think  it  goes  far  enough. 
The  conferees  apparently  did  not  want 
to  make  any  changes  but  there  will  be 
additional  opportunities  to  address 
these  problems. 

But.  the  conference  report  before  us 
today  includes  a  provision  which  I  can- 
not support  and  which  will  result  in  ir- 
reparable harm  to  my  State  and  the 
Federal  employees  who  carry  out  Fed- 
eral programs  in  my  State.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  decision  to  begin  the  phase- 
in  of  locality  pay  but  eliminate  the  2.2 
percent  general  pay  comparability  ad- 
justment. 

Mr.  President,  the  annual  com- 
parability adjustment  benefits  all  Fed- 
eral employees,  regardless  of  where 
they  live.  Locality  pay  is  designed  to 
provide  additional  compensation  to 
some  employees  to  bring  them  closer 
to  the  salaries  earned  by  their  private- 
sector  counterparts. 

The  conferees  apparently  decided 
that  Federal  agencies  should  be  re- 
quired to  fund  only  one  of  these  pro- 
grams. That  is  an  appropriate  deci- 
sion—implementation of  both  pro- 
grams would  cost  Federal  agencies  $3.1 
billion.  Unfortunately,  the  conferees 
decided  to  eliminate  the  general  pay 
adjustment  and  start  the  phase-in  of 
locality  pay.  That  seems  lop-sided  to 
me.  This  decision  will  mean  that  Fed- 
eral employees  in  my  State,  which  was 
excluded  from  the  locality  pay  provi- 
sions, will  not  receive  a  general  pay  ad- 
justment in  1994. 

Without  an  exemption  from  the 
elimination  of  the  comparability  ad- 
justment for  employees  in  Alaska  and 
other  areas  excluded  from  locality  pay. 
I  cannot  support  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  rise  to  make  a 
statement  regarding  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  2403.  the  Treasury.  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  ap- 


propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1994.  be- 
cause I  have  several  reservations  about 
the  final  outcome. 

This  bill  provides  new  budget  author- 
ity of  $22.5  billion  and  new  outlays  of 
$20  billion  to  finance  operations  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  including 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service.  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  and  the  Financial 
Management  Service,  as  well  as  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
other  agencies  that  perform  central 
Government  functions. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  for  producing  a  bill 
that  is  within  the  subcommittees 
602(b)  allocation.  When  outlays  from 
prior-year  budget  authority  and  adjust- 
ments for  IRS  compliance  and  manda- 
tory programs  are  taken  into  account, 
the  bill  totals  $22.9  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $23.1  in  outlays.  The 
total  bill  is  significantly  under  the 
Senate  subcommittee's  602(b)  alloca- 
tion for  budget  authority  and  outlays. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  subcommit- 
tee for  its  continuing  strong  support 
for  law  enforcement  agencies  that  are 
so  important  to  border  States  such  as 
New  Mexico. 

I  am  also  encouraged  that  the  sub- 
committee continued  its  efforts  of  the 
past  several  years  to  reform  the  Postal 
Service  revenue  forgone. 

However.  I  would  also  like  to  express 
my  concern  about  the  inclusion  of  lan- 
guage pertaining  to  Federal  pay  raises 
next  year.  This  bill  would  freeze  the 
annual  General  Schedule  pay  adjust- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1994.  which  would 
have  gone  into  effect  on  January  1  of 
next  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
ferees did  nothing  to  affect  locality 
pay  adjustments,  also  scheduled  to  be 
implemented  in  January  under  current 
law. 

The  locality  pay  adjustment,  ex- 
pected to  average  2.5  percent  nation- 
wide, will  be  more  expensive  than  the 
now  eliminated  2.2-percent  comparabil- 
ity adjustment.  In  fact,  in  some  cities, 
such  as  New  York  City,  this  increase 
could  be  as  high  as  6  percent. 

There  is  no  language  limiting  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  locality 
pay.  as  was  originally  included  in  the 
House  reconciliation  bill.  Fully  fund- 
ing locality  pay  at  current  law  require- 
ments could  cost  somewhere  in  the 
range  of  $4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Because  the  President  had  requested 
freezing  both  adjustments,  the  request 
did  not  include  any  allowance  for  pay 
raises.  Even  if  all  the  cost-saving  pro- 
visions recommended  by  the  Vice 
President's  National  Performance  Re- 
view were  implemented,  the  fiscal  year 
1994  savings  would  be  less  than  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Speaking  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Commerce-State-Justice  Sub- 
committee. I  do  not  know  how  person- 
nel-intensive agencies  like  the  Depart- 


ments of  the  Treasury  and  Justice  are 
going  to  find  funding  for  locality  pay 
adjustments. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  con- 
ferees included  implementing  language 
for  several  of  the  National  Perform- 
ance Review  recommendations.  I  am 
very  supportive,  in  general,  of  the  Vice 
President's  efforts.  However.  I  do  think 
the  Congress  needs  to  examine  the  op- 
tions in  more  detail  before  taking  any 
action. 

Several  Members  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing myself,  have  requested  that  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  analyze 
both  the  individual  proposals  and  any 
interactive  or  secondary  effects.  I  am 
specifically  concerned  about  the  out- 
year  outlay  impact  of  allowing  agen- 
cies to  carry  over  half  of  their  expiring 
unobligated  balances.  This  action  could 
potentially  make  it  harder  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  stay  within 
the  discretionary  cap  in  future  years. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  let  me  first 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  his  effort,  hard  work, 
and  leadership  in  bringing  this  con- 
ference report  back  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senator  DeConcini 
indicated,  we  are  bringing  back  the 
conference  report  for  H.R.  2403,  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1994  Treasury.  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  Certain  Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  this  has  been  a  very  difficult  year 
for  appropriations.  We  have  made  ef- 
forts in  every  way  to  tighten  our  belts 
on  this  subcommittee.  All  of  the  other 
Appropriations  subcommittees  have 
been  faced  with  the  same  problem— not 
enough  money  to  fund  programs  to  de- 
sired levels.  This,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  conference  report  ap- 
pears as  it  does  today.  It  is  a  com- 
promise with  the  other  body  and  rep- 
resents our  best  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  agencies  which  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  chairman  has  outlined  the  de- 
tails of  this  conference  report.  I  want 
to  pay  special  attention  to  some  key 
points  in  this  agreement.  This  agree- 
ment is  $191.4  million  above  the  fiscal 
year  1993  discretionary  enacted  level 
and  $184.6  million  below  the  mandatory 
level  for  fiscal  year  1993.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  $6.76  million  or  .0000003  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  repeat  that 
number,  but  I  think  my  colleagues  see 
the  point.  Some  will  argue  that  we  did 
not  go  far  enough,  but  if  one  takes  into 
account  that  we  increased  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  by  almost  $233  million 
over  the  fiscal  year  1993  level,  all  of 
this  funding  will  go  toward  further 
modernization  of  the  tax  system  and 
enhanced  enforcement  efforts. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  it  was 
important  to  continue  law  enforcement 
and    trade    facilitation.    As    a    result. 
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slight  Increases  have  been  provided  for 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  the  Secret  Service,  and  the 
Customs  Service. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  will  note  that 
the  conference  report  is  significantly 
higher  than  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate.  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
can  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of 
$347  million  in  mandatory  increases 
which  are  required  to  fund  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  the  Government 
payment  for  annuitants,  employees' 
health  benefits.  This  is  not  the  sole  in- 
crease, as  I  indicated  earlier,  but  sure- 
ly the  lion's  share. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  one  point 
which  has  arisen  since  the  House 
adopted  the  conference  report.  We  have 
found  that  a  sentence  in  amendment 
No.  43  was  inadvertently  left  out  of  the 
final  language.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
the  language  in  the  conference  report, 
but  the  introductory  clause  which  in- 
cludes a  "strike  and  insert"  clause 
that  would  completely  strip  current 
sections  (a)  through  (c)  was  omitted. 
Unfortunately,  because  the  strike  lan- 
guage is  not  in  this  legislation,  sec- 
tions (a)  through  (e)  will  also  appear  in 
the  law. 

It  is  clearly  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees that  sections  (a)  through  (e)  be 
replaced  by  the  new  (a)  through  (c). 
This  oversight  might  cause  some  to 
wonder,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  intention  of  the  conferees  on 
this  issue  is  clear.  Sections  (a)  through 
(e)  of  6962(j)  are  stricken  and  replaced 
with  the  language  contained  in  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  not  all  of  our  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  the  provisions 
of  this  conference  report.  In  fact,  there 
are  items  and  accounts  I  would  have 
preferred  to  be  different,  but  com- 
promise is  the  heart  of  conference 
agreements.  This  agreement  is  a  com- 
promise. I  urge  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT.  1994— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  may  proceed. 

(Mrs.  MURRAY  assumed  the  chair  ) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Madam  President, 
this  debate  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  now.  Unfortunately.  I  think  some 
of  us  have  seen  it  shift  from  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue  in  the  Western  States 
to  the  water  policy  to  virtually  States 
rights. 

But  in  watching  the  last  couple  of 
hours — the  last  hour  in  particular— in 
my  office,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
entered  into  a  new  dynamic  in  this  dis- 
cussion, and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it 
has  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Because 
from    my    perspective,    a    number    of 


speakers  have  come  to  the  floor  who 
repeatedly  refer  to  the  devastating  ef- 
fect of  not  passing  this  conference  re- 
port and  how  it  will  affect  American 
Indian  tribes. 

I  have  gotten  three  calls  this  after- 
noon—in fact,  one  from  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  and  two 
from  Indian  tribes — and  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  there  is  a 
clearly  defined  and  orchestrated  effort 
to  have  Indian  tribes  call  me  in  par- 
ticular. 

One  group,  in  fact,  said  that  a  num- 
ber of  Democratic  Senators  who  were 
opposed  to  it  were  only  doing  it  be- 
cause I  had  suggested  it.  which  is  abso- 
lutely not  true.  Everyone  makes  up 
their  mind  around  here  based  on  what 
is  best  for  the  people  that  sent  them  to 
this  office,  as  I  do.  too.  But  to  call  me 
with  a  doomsday  prediction  of  the  ef- 
fects of  not  passing  the  conference  re- 
port. I  think  is  wrong  and  unfair. 

And  I  must  say.  Madam  President, 
that  this  effort  to  turn  Indians  against 
their  non-Indian  neighbors  is  the  most 
reprehensible  movement  I  have  seen 
since  I  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Clearly,  it  is  coming  from  one  source, 
and  that  is  the  Secretary's  office. 

The  history  of  this  Nation.  Madam 
President,  has  been  written  with  the 
blood  of  dead  Indians.  To  this  date, 
they  are  still  at  the  bottom  of  every 
statistic,  whether  it  is  employment  or 
high  school  completion,  or  virtually 
everything  else. 

I  tell  my  Indian  and  non-Indian 
friends  both:  Do  not  let  the  Secretary 
scare  you.  And.  furthermore,  if  this 
continuing  resolution  does  not  pass,  if 
the  cloture  vote  does  not  succeed  this 
Thursday,  there  is  one  person  they  can 
blame  it  on  and  that  is  the  Secretary. 

To  try  to  say  that  western  Senators 
are  trying  to  produce  more  gridlock 
and  trying  to  avoid  any  kind  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  is  simply  not  fair. 
The  burden  and  the  responsibility  falls 
on  the  Secretary's  shoulders.  He  is 
playing,  in  my  opinion,  the  old  divide- 
and-conquer  ploy  that  has  so  effec- 
tively kept  Indian  people  at  the  bottom 
of  the  social  scales  in  years  past.  It  is 
nothing  new  to  Indian  people  in  this 
Nation,  because  it  is  in  keeping  with 
past  performance  for  this  whole  Con- 
gress. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Madam 
President:  No  one  is  more  protective  of 
their  rights  than  I  am  on  the  floor,  and 
I  will  continue  to  fight  for  them,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  done,  too. 

But  the  doomsday  rhetoric  used  by 
both  the  Secretary  and  some  of  the 
proponents  of  the  conference  report  is 
unfair,  uncalled  for.  and  calloused  and 
mean-spirited.  I  might  add.  I  resent  it. 
And  I  want  the  Record  to  reflect  that. 
To  the  President  of  this  country.  I 
suggest  that  he  call  off  the  dogs.  It 
does  not  help  President  Clinton  to  let 
his  Secretary  hurt  people  in  the  West, 
whether  they  are  American  Indians  or 


white  rancher  neighbors.  They  have 
suffered  enough.  Indian  people  are 
being  used  as  unsuspecting  pawns  in 
this  battle.  Over  the  years,  since  the 
Indian  wars  have  been  over,  they  have 
worked  in  harmony  with  their  non-In- 
dian neighbors  and  want  to  continue  to 
do  so.  They  do  not  want  any  more 
wars,  whether  they  are  water  wars  or 
policy  wars.  So  I  suggest  this  President 
call  off  the  dogs  and  remind  the  Sec- 
retary that,  when  he  was  first  con- 
firmed, he  made  a  very  pious  and  en- 
lightened and,  to  us,  a  very  happy 
statement  about  his  commitment  to 
helping  Indian  people.  But  these  unfair 
tactics  are  simply  going  to,  in  my  opin- 
ion, make  some  brandnew  Republicans 
in  this  body  if  they  do  not  back  off. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Madam  President,  I  am 
sorry  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
left.  There  is  not  anyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber I  have  any  more  respect  for  than 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  We  all 
know  the  mark  he  has  made  on  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  will  continue  to  make. 

As  he  has  said  about  me  and  I  say 
about  him.  this  issue  is  one  that  we 
disagree  with  each  other  on.  but  we 
disagree  on  the  merits.  It  is  nothing 
dealing  with  personalities.  Because  of 
my  high  regard  for  him,  I  have  studied 
this  issue  probably  harder  than  I  would 
have  a  lot  of  issues,  and  I  am  hopeful 
the  matter  will  be  resolved. 

I  want  to  say  a  couple  of  things  based 
on  statements  made  by  my  friend  from 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
He  talks  about  this  matter  not 
amounting  to  much  money.  But  we 
need  not  only  talk  about  the  money 
that  is  collected  on  the  grazing  fees, 
but  how  much  it  costs  taxpayers  to 
keep  appropriating  money  to  take  care 
of  problems  relating  to  range  manage- 
ment. 

On  just  one  simple  issue  here,  the 
funding  history  and  the  Interior  appro- 
priation regarding  riparian  matters,  in 
1988  we  were  spending  less  than  $2  mil- 
lion on  that.  Now.  in  1994,  $8  million. 
This  is  taxpayers'  money  just  on  ripar- 
ian areas  alone.  We  have  appropriated, 
last  year.  $42.5  million  to  take  care  of 
riparian  areas  and  range  management. 
We  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  money. 
That  is  why  it  is  important  that  we 
collect  a  little  bit  more  money.  That  is 
why  the  National  Taxpayers  Union  and 
other  groups  think  this  is  an  amend- 
ment that  is  long  overdue. 

My  friend  from  New  Mexico  also  said 
that  he  does  not  know  what  gridlock 
is.  I  respectfully  say  maybe  that  is  the 
problem,  because  this  is  gridlock.  We 
are  holding  up.  by  the  unending  debate 
on  this  matter,  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  this  body.  Is  it  right  that  while 
we  are  talking  about  grazing  fees  that 
affect  18.000  permittees,  we  are  holding 
up  an  Interior  appropriations  bill  that 
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affects  everybody  in  this  country?  It 
affects  people  in  the  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park  in  Nevada,  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  It  affects  people  who 
want  to  go  to  some  of  the  recreation 
areas  that  are  on  BLM  lands.  It  affects, 
as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  men- 
tioned, problems  on  Indian  lands— the 
Indian  Health  Service,  which  got  a  tre- 
mendous  boost    in    this   appropriation 

bill. 

This  body  is  looked  upon,  frankly. 
Madam  President,  not  with  good  eyes. 
In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
they  are  concerned  about  what  is  tak- 
ing place  on  this  bill.  They  say,  among 
other  things: 

The  rangeland  reforms  include  an  increase 
in  grazing  fees  on  federal  lands,  meant  in 
part  to  discourage  overgrazing,  and  some 
changes  In  rangeland  management  and  im- 
provement rules.  Some  of  the  latter  would 
reverse  decisions  in  behalf  of  private  use  of 
public  land  by  Reagan  administration  Inte- 
rior Secretary  James  Watt.  Clinton  Interior 
Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  has  threatened  to 
put  them  into  effect  by  regulation  if  Con- 
gress wont  do  it  statutorily.  He's  right  on 
the  merits. 

Talking  about  Babbitt — 
but  this  has  become  a  procedural  battle  as 
well. 

It  is  the  procedural  battle  that  we 
are  looking  at  today.  It  is  not  right. 
Let  the  majority  rule.  We  all  agree 
there  is  a  time  and  place  for  protecting 
minority  rights,  but  grazing  fees  is  not 
the  issue.  Grazing  fees  is  not  the  time 
to  hold  up  the  Senate.  It  only  focuses 
on  how  little  we  get  done  over  here.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  end  this  fil- 
ibuster. 

I.  with  great  hope  and  anticipation, 
believe  the  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  come 
forward  and  support  cloture  on  this. 
We  have  carried  this  forward  enough. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  so  eloquently  stated,  it 
is  time  this  matter  be  done  away  with, 
that  you  wipe  yourself  off.  get  up,  and 
fight  again. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  talked  on  the  Senate 
floor  over  the  past  several  months 
about  the  danger  of  the  legislative  arm 
of  Government  losing  its  power  and 
ceding  everything  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  That  is,  in 
effect,  what  we  are  doing  here  by  fili- 
bustering and  allowing  Secretary  Bab- 
bitt to  go  forward  with  all  these  regu- 
lations. 

If  there  is  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  who  is  concerned  about  anything 
Secretary  Babbitt  would  do  with  this 
amendment  as  part  of  their  conference 
report,  let  us  talk  to  Secretary  Bab- 
bitt. He  will  be  happy,  if  someone  has 
a  concern  about,  for  example,  subleas- 
ing, he  will  be  happy  to  tell  them  sub- 
leasing to  family  members  will  still  be 
allowed  if  they  live  in  the  State.  If 
they  have  a  specific  concern  about 
water  he  will  talk  to  them  about  that. 

Bruce  Babbitt  is  a  reasonable  man. 
He   has   been   Governor   of  a   Western 


Slate,  attorney  general  of  a  Western 
State.  He  is  willing  to  work  with  west- 
ern Senators  or  eastern  Senators.  He 
understands  the  West. 

Scores  of  new  rules  have  been  talked 
about  here.  There  are  no  new  rules. 
The  Forest  Service  has  been  doing  this 
for  decades.  It  is  only  in  the  past  11 
years  that  Secretary  Watt  interceded 
and  changed  the  rules.  All  we  want  to 
do  is  have  the  Forest  Service  and  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  with  the 
same  set  of  rules.  That  does  not  seem 
out  of  line. 

I  am  amazed  that  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico,  he  is  talking  about— OK. 
we  will  now  agree  on  the  grazing  fee 
but  we  want  a  year's  postponement  of 
anything  else. 

I  will  repeat,  we  live  in  a  bicameral 
legislature.  The  House  has  spoken.  I  re- 
peat, we  may  not  like  what  they  have 
said  but  they  have  said  it  with  a  voice 
that  we  can  hear  clear  at  this  end  of 
the  Capitol.  They  are  way  down  the 
hall,  but  we  can  hear  them  here.  How 
do  we  hear  them?  Because  they  have 
twice  voted  by  a  3-to-l  margin  how 
they  feel.  We  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  the  House.  I  cannot  imagine  any- 
one suggesting  that  now  is  the  time  to 
start  hearings.  The  hearings  should 
have  come  a  long  time  ago,  15  years 
ago,  8  years  ago,  7  years  ago.  6  years 
ago.  But  now  we  are  being  told  let  us 
have  hearings.  The  376  reports,  hear- 
ings, studies — forget  about  those.  Let 
us  start  over  again. 

Madam  President,  ranchers  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States  are 
going  to  rue  the  day  that  the  Reid 
amendment  is  not  adopted.  If  the  Reid 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  they  are 
going  to  say,  "Why  did  we  not  go  with 
the  Reid  amendment?  "  I  promised  the 
ranchers  that  is  what  they  are  going  to 
say  because  they  are  going  to  wind  up 
with  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt's  propos- 
als and  more.  They  should  all  contact 
their  Representatives  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, as  the  former  president  of  the  Ne- 
vada State  Cattlemen's  Association 
contacted  me  and  said,  "We  are  willing 
to  live  with  your  proposal.  It  is  so 
much  better  than  Babbitt's  that  it  is 
difficult  to  put  into  words." 

We  need  to  move  forward.  The  eyes  of 
the  American  public  are  upon  us.  We 
can  do  this,  save  the  taxpayers  money, 
have  reasonable  land  reform,  and  by 
next  year  there  will  not  be  a  whimper 
heard  out  of  anyone.  There  will  be 
quiet.  This  will  no  longer  be  an  issue. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President,  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  here  on  the 


issue  of  grazing  fees  and  filibusters.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  of  people  raise  their 
voices  that  this  issue  is  not  about  graz- 
ing fees,  it  is  about  the  question  of  the 
regulations  on  land  use  that  many  peo- 
ple think  would  be  devastating  to  the 
West. 

I  do  not  want  to  multiply  the  argu- 
ments and  repeat  the  words  that  have 
been  offered  by  my  colleagues  from  the 
West.  I  think  I  have  made  it  clear  from 
my  voting  record  that  I  agree  with 
most  of  that.  But  I  do  want  to  make  a 
few  observations  from  some  of  the  de- 
bate that  has  gone  on  which  I  think 
will  help  focus  exactly  why  we  are 
where  we  are. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid], 
mounted  a  spirited  and,  I  think,  appro- 
priate, particularly  from  his  point  of 
view,  defense  of  Bruce  Babbitt  on  the 
floor.  He  pointed  out  to  us  that  Bruce 
Babbitt  was  a  westerner,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  a  Western  State,  former  ranch- 
er; that  is,  coming  from  a  ranching 
family. 

That  might  be  making  a  little  bit  too 
much  of  the  case.  When  I  talked  to  Sec- 
retary Babbitt  prior  to  his  confirma- 
tion, and  he  told  me  of  his  require- 
ment, or  his  decision  rather,  to  sell  his 
interest  in  a  ranching  business,  he  said, 
I  have  been  out  of  that  myself  for  quite 
a  long  period  of  time.  So  that  is  not 
really  an  important  thing  for  me. 

But  I  think  it  is  an  appropriate  point 
for  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  make. 
Bruce  Babbitt  is  a  westerner  and  can 
be  expected  to  concern  himself  with 
western  issues. 

If  we  accept  that  point,  however. 
Madam  President,  a  second  question 
arises  in  my  mind.  Why  then  is  Bruce 
Babbitt  being  held  out  to  us  as  the  ogre 
who  will  take  over  and  who  will  punish 
those  of  us  who  are  standing  as  we  are 
on  this  issue  if  we  do  not  give  in  and 
accept  the  Reid  compromise. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  being  asked  to 
have  things  both  ways;  either  believe 
that  Bruce  Babbitt  is  a  benign  friend  of 
the  West,  or  believe  that  Bruce  Babbitt 
is  an  ogre  who  will  savage  the  West.  We 
cannot  believe  both. 

I  tend,  frankly,  to  believe  neither  in 
its  final  form.  I  think  Bruce  Babbitt 
has  given  up  much  of  the  western  ori- 
entation that  he  had  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Arizona  and  has  become  far 
more  of  a  creature  of  the  groups  that 
would  like  to  see  the  West  turned  to 
single  use  rather  than  multiple  use.  I 
think  he  has  moved  far  down  that  road. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  is  the  ogre  who  will  then,  if  we 
stand  firm  in  our  resolve  on  this  issue, 
savage  and  punish  the  West  for  its  te- 
merity in  standing  up  to  his  demands 
that  we  accept  the  Reid  compromise. 

Accordingly  then.  Madam  President, 
it  seems  to  me  the  logical  thing  for  us 
to  do  to  break  this  deadlock  and  to 
move  forward  in  a  proper  fashion  is  to 
do  that  which  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  suggested:  that  is,  adopt  an  in- 
crease in  grazing  fees.  I  think  there  is 
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virtually  unanimous  agreement  in  this 
body,  and  certainly  in  the  other  body, 
that  grazing  fees  are  going  to  have  to 
go  up.  The  day  when  we  can  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  keep  graz- 
ing fees  at  their  present  level  has  long 
since  gone. 

If  we  accept  that  concept,  then  I 
think  we  can  rather  quickly  get  to  a 
number  that  just  about  everybody  can 
be  comfortable  with;  maybe  not  every- 
body but  just  about  everybody.  We  can 
certainly  break  the  deadlock  that  ex- 
ists over  the  issue  of  cloture,  if  we  con- 
cern ourselves  solely  with  the  question 
of  how  much  the  grazing  fee  should  be. 
That  means  the  19  pages  of  regula- 
tions that  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  on  the  floor  then  became  the 
subject  of  hearings  before  an  appro- 
priate authorizing  committee. 

I  would  ask  those  who  insist  that 
these  19  pages  of  regulations  remain  in 
this  appropriations  bill,  why  are  you 
afraid  of  the  authorizing  committees? 
Why  are  you  not  willing  to  put  those 
proposals  through  the  congressional 
process,  let  them  be  the  subject  of 
hearings  and  let  them  stand  or  fall  on 
their  own  merits  rather  than  having 
them  slide  through  on  the  emergency 
circumstances  in  an  appropriations 
bill? 

I  suspect  that  there  is  a  realization 
here  that  if  those  19  pages  were  put 
into  appropriate  authorizing  language 
and  put  before  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees, they  would  not  survive  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  hearing  process. 

If  those  who  have  been  addressing  us 
are  correct,  if  those  19  pages  of  regula- 
tions were  the  subject  of  hearings,  we 
would  see  a  parade  of  western  Gov- 
ernors, Democrats  as  well  as  Repub- 
licans, come  before  the  authorizing 
committees  to  tell  us  what  was  wrong 
with  those  regulations. 

That  may  be  one  reason  why  Sen- 
ators do  not  want  to  see  those  19  pages 
exposed  to  the  light  of  day  of  the  hear- 
ing process. 

We  would  see  a  parade  of  economic 
information  demonstrating  just  how 
serious  the  result  of  those  19  pages 
would  be  in  terms  of  economic  devasta- 
tion of  parts  of  this  Nation.  Maybe 
that  is  why  Senators  do  not  want  to  ex- 
pose those  19  pages  of  regulations  to 
the  process  of  hearings  and  examina- 
tion by  the  authorizing  committee. 

I  think  it  is  eminently  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, and  I  do  not  consider  it  an  ex- 
pression of  gridlock  for  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  those  19  pages,  to  ask 
that  they  go  through  the  authorizing 
process.  The  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee— I  think  very  ap- 
propriately—stood on  the  floor  earlier 
this  afternoon  and  said  we  should  not 
hold  up  the  Senate  process  on  a  fili- 
buster, we  should  take  our  losses,  have 
our  votes,  stand  up  and  take  whatever 
happens.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing, 
as  I  believe  all  of  the  other  Senators 
from  the  West  would  be,  to  pledge  that 


we  will  not  filibuster  the  authorization 
bill  if  those  19  pages  of  regulations  are 
given  the  scrutiny  of  a  full  hearing 
process. 

Let  them  come  before  the  Senate  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee. Let  them  be  examined  in  full  and 
open  hearings  with  the  full  testimony 
by  all  of  the  western  Governors.  Let 
them  be  made  the  subject  of  economic 
analysis.  Let  them  stand  or  fall  on  the 
basis  of  their  merits.  And  then  let  us 
look  on  them.  If  we  have  that  process, 
I  would  not  support  a  filibuster  to  stop 
a  vote.  If  we  have  that  opportunity  for 
full  hearing,  I  would  not  oppose  the 
Senate  moving  ahead  in  proper  fashion. 
And  if  we  were  defeated  after  we  had 
that  kind  of  hearing,  I  would  not  try  to 
overturn  that  defeat  with  a  filibuster. 

But  now  we  are  being  told  we  must 
accept  an  all-or-nothing  package — not 
only  the  increase  in  grazing  fees  which, 
as  I  have  said.  I  am  willing  to  nego- 
tiate and  accept  an  increase,  we  must 
also  have  the  regulations  tied  to  them 
and  have  it  slip  through  in  this  fash- 
ion. 

I  have  no  problem  standing  with  a  fil- 
ibuster against  that  kind  of  procedure, 
which  I  think  is  a  procedure  of  trying 
to  cloak  the  issue  rather  than  expose 
the  issue. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  conclude 
with  the  same  observation  I  gave  in  the 
beginning.  If  Bruce  Babbitt  is  indeed 
interested  in  resolving  this  problem,  is 
indeed  interested  in  preserving  the  con- 
cept of  multiple  use  in  its  time-hon- 
ored fashion,  why  is  he  being  used  as 
the  bludgeon— at  least  rhetorically — 
with  which  to  beat  us  into  submission? 
I  believe  that  there  are  solutions  that 
are  available  which  could  be  acceptable 
to  reasonable  men  and  women  in  both 
parties,  on  both  sides,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  now  move  to- 
ward consideration  of  those  solutions. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain 
again  why  I  am  voting  against  the  mo- 
tion to  invoke  cloture  on  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill. 

It  is  not.  as  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  implied,  because  I  am  flatly  op- 
posed to  an  increase  in  grazing  fees.  If 
this  were  the  only  issue  at  stake,  I 
could  reluctantly  agree  to  the  fee  in- 
creases included  in  the  Babbitt-Reid 
proposal.  While  the  increases  are  high 
and  will  have  a  significant  impact  on 
ranchers  in  my  State,  they  are  more 
reasonable  than  those  originally  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Babbitt. 

But  the  grazing  fee  increase  is  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  19  or  so  pages  of 
rangeland  reform  language  included  in 
the  Interior  bill.  It  is  with  this  other 
language  that  I  take  issue. 

I  object  to  this  language  being  in- 
cluded in  the  Interior  bill  because  it  is 
obvious  from  listening  to  today's  de- 
bate that  very  few  members  of  this 
body  have  any  idea  what  effect  the 
Babbitt-Reid  provision  will  have  on  the 


public  land  states.  To  be  perfectly  can- 
did, neither  do  I.  That  is  precisely  the 
point. 

The  Babbitt-Reid  proposal  represents 
a  sweeping  change  in  Federal  policy 
governing  public  lands,  and  yet  there 
has  not  been  a  single  hearing  on  the 
issue  in  this  body.  There  is  no  commit- 
tee report,  no  testimony,  and  no  legis- 
lative history.  Members  of  this  body 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments  or  clarify  particular  pro- 
visions. This  proposal  was  instead  ne- 
gotiated by  the  administration  with  a 
small,  exclusive  group  of  Members  and 
presented  to  the  Senate  as  a  fait 
accompli.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  provision  appeared  in 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  bill. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
this  Senator  wants  a  more  thorough 
hearing  of  this  measure.  First.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  potential  im- 
pacts of  the  water  rights  language  in 
the  Babbitt-Reid  proposal.  Particularly 
worrisome  is  the  provision  in  the  bill 
that  directs  the  United  States  to  "as- 
sert its  claims  and  exercise  its  rights 
to  water  developed  on  public  lands  to 
benefit  the  public  lands  and  resources 
thereon."  Rarely  have  I  seen  such  a  de- 
ceptively expansive  sentence  in  a  piece 
of  legislation. 

This  and  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
could  impact  all  manner  of  develop- 
ment, and  even  prevent  use  of  water 
derived  from  public  lands.  The  Energy 
Committee  has  provided  a  partial  list 
of  just  the  hydroelectric  projects  that 
could  be  affected,  and  I  note  that  the 
list  includes  two  projects  in  Washing- 
ton State.  One  of  these  projects,  the 
Rock  Island  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
River,  is  a  massive  600-plus-megawatt 
facility  that  contributes  a  great  deal  of 
nonpolluting,  renewable  energy  for  the 
Northwest  region.  I  would  like  to  think 
I  could  trust  the  Interior  Department 
not  to  use  provisions  of  the  Babbitt- 
Reid  proposal  to  impose  operating  con- 
ditions on  the  Rock  Island  project,  but 
I  can  not.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  Bruce  Babbitt,  but  it  is  clear  that 
we  view  public  land  use  issues  dif- 
ferently. It  is  also  clear  that  there  will 
be  many  other  Interior  Secretaries 
after  Mr.  Babbitt,  and  that  neither  the 
proponents  nor  opponents  of  this  legis- 
lation know  how  future  administra- 
tions may  interpret  this  language. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  given  the 
chance  to  consider  this  issue  in  the 
proper  legislative  process,  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  seek  answers  to 
these  questions.  We  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clearly  establish  congres- 
sional intent,  and  can  avoid  the  endless 
stream  of  lawsuits  that  will  result 
from  the  Babbitt-Reid  proposal  if  it  is 
adopted. 

This  is  not  gridlock,  Mr.  President. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  group  of  concerned 
Senators  that  is  insisting  that  Con- 
gress do  its  job  properly.  I  do  not  gen- 
erally have  an  objection  to  including 
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authorizing  language  in  appropriations 
bills  when  necessary,  but  it  is  absurd 
to  include  some  19  pages  of  such  lan- 
guage without  any  compelling  reason. 

Proponents  of  the  Babbitt-Reid  lan- 
guage have  argued  that  we  do  not  have 
any  choice  but  to  accept  the  conference 
report,  and  that  to  refuse  to  invoke 
cloture  is  to  endanger  funding  for  any 
number  of  important  items  included 
elsewhere  in  the  bill.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  nonsense.  Particularly  offensive 
is  the  notion  that  we  are  somehow 
compelled  to  accept  the  position  of  the 
House  authorizing  committee,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  House  itself  has  been 
roundly  chastising  this  body  all  year 
long  for  including  any  authorizing  lan- 
guage in  appropriations  bills. 

If  we  fail  to  pass  this  bill,  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  those  who  are  so  doggedly 
insisting  upon  including  all  19  pages  of 
the  Babbitt-Reid  compromise.  We  have 
already  had  two  cloture  votes  on  this 
bill,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  going  no- 
where unless  the  Babbitt-Reid  lan- 
guage is  dropped.  In  this  case,  the 
■guardians  of  gridlock  "  are  those  who 
insist  that  the  language  be  maintained. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  if  con- 
cerned parties  begin  earnest  negotia- 
tions aimed  at  giving  the  authorizing 
committees  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  administration  s  rangeland  reform 
proposal,  we  can  pass  the  conference 
report  by  Thursday  evening.  If  we  fail 
to  do  so,  the  blame  will  lie  not  with 
those  Senators  opposing  cloture,  but 
with  those  who  insist  upon  ramrodding 
this  provision  through  Congress  on  this 
appropriations  bill. 

ORDER  OF  PROCKDLRE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  that  the  majority  leader 
will  be  here  momentarily  to  place  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act.  When  he  does,  as  I  un 
derstand  it.  the  only  amendments  in 
order  will  be  the  Kennedy-Hatch  clari- 
fying technical  amendments  on  which 
there  will  be  a  time  limitation  of  10 
minutes;  a  Reid  amendment  on  ex- 
empting prisons  from  the  bilTs  provi- 
sions. 2'/^  hours.  There  will  be  30  min- 
utes for  debate  on  the  bill,  with  all 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  the  usual  form;  and  that  at 
the  disposition  of  the  aforementioned 
amendments  and  the  use  or  yielding 
back  of  the  time,  the  bill,  as  amended, 
if  amended,  be  advanced  to  third  read- 
ing. 

That,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  cur- 
rent situation.  We  look  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  begin  this  extremely 
important  and  significant  debate  on 
one  of  the  most  basic  and  fundamental 
rights  and  liberties  of  our  country.  I 
see  the  majority  leader  on  the  floor. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 
RESTORATION  ACT  OF  1993 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Madam    President, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me 


under  order  No  163,  regarding  S.  578,  I 
now  ask  the  chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  S.  578.  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act,  subject  to  the  terms 
as  set  forth  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  state 
the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  578)  a  bill  to  protect  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  that  there  are  likely  to  be 
two  votes  as  a  result  of  the  consider- 
ation of  this  measure,  pursuant  to  this 
order. 

I  now  state  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther rollcall  votes  this  evening,  and 
that  the  two  votes  on  this  measure  will 
occur  no  earlier  than  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 
And  I  expect  they  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
but  I  will  consult  with  the  staffs,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  with  re- 
spect to  setting  that  precise  time,  and 
I  will  have  an  announcement  on  that 
shortly,  either  directly  or  through  the 
managers. 

So  there  will  be  no  further  votes  this 
evening.  I  am  advised  that  a  request 
has  been  made  by  our  colleagues  that 
the  vote  tomorrow  morning  occur  at 
10.  I  want  to  check  that  with  the  staffs, 
and  I  will  announce  that  shortly. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Madam  President,  many  of  the  first 
settlers  in  America  fled  persecution 
abroad  in  search  of  religious  freedom. 
The  Nation  founded  by  those  coura- 
geous pioneers  holds  as  one  of  its  most 
basic  rights  the  guarantee  of  that  free- 
dom 

Freedom  of  religion  is  the  first  right 
protected  by  the  first  amendment. 
Even  before  freedom  of  speech  or  free- 
dom of  the  press,  the  first  amendment 
prohibits  government  itself  from  estab- 
lishing any  form  of  state  religion,  or 
from  interfering  with  any  citizen's  free 
exercise  of  religion. 

The  Supreme  Court's  1990  decision  in 
Oregon  Employment  Division  versus 
Smith  dealt  a  serious  setback  to  this 
first  amendment  freedom.  Before  that 
decision,  under  long-established  doc- 
trines of  constitutional  law.  actions  by 
Federal.  State,  or  local  governments 
that  interfered  with  a  citizen's  ability 
to  practice  religion  were  prohibited, 
unless  the  restriction  met  a  strict  two- 
part  test^first.  that  it  was  necessary 
to  achieve  a  compelling  governmental 
interest;  and  second,  that  there  was  no 
less  burdensome  way  to  accomplish  the 
goal. 

The  compelling  interest  test  has  been 
the  prevailing  legal  standard  protect- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  religion  for 
nearly  30  years,  and  the  standard  had 
worked  well.  Yet.  the  Court  in  the 
Smith  case  saw  fit  to  overrule  that 
test.  Instead,  it  declared  that  there  is 


no  special  constitutional  protection  for 
religious  liberty,  as  long  as  the  law  in 
question  is  neutral  on  its  face  as  to  re- 
ligion and  is  a  law  of  general  applica- 
tion. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  some  gen- 
eral laws  can  burden  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligion every  bit  as  much  as  laws  that 
are  directed  specifically  at  religious 
activity.  As  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Con- 
nor stated  in  her  separate  opinion  in 
the  Smith  case,  which  sharply  criti- 
cized the  Courts  ruling: 

(Fjew  States  would  be  so  naive  as  to  enact 
a  law  directly  prohibiting  or  burdening  a  re- 
ligious practice  as  such.  Our  free  exercise 
cases  have  all  concerned  generally  applicable 
laws  that  had  the  effect  of  significantly  bur- 
dening a  religious  practice.  If  the  First 
Amendment  is  to  have  any  vitality,  it  ought 
not  to  be  construed  to  cover  only  the  ex- 
treme and  hypothetical  situation  in  which  a 
State  directly  targets  a  religious  practice. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Smith  decision 
was  also  sharply  criticized  by  Justice 
Souter  in  his  concurring  opinion  last 
June  in  Church  of  Lukumi  Babalu  Aye 
versus  Hialeah.  Justice  Souter  urged 
the  Court  to  reconsider  the  Smith  rule, 
stating: 

■Neutral,  generally  applicable"  laws, 
drafted  as  they  are  from  the  perspective  of 
the  non-adherent,  have  the  unavoidable  pw- 
tenlial  of  putting  the  believer  to  a  choice  be- 
tween God  and  government 

In  other  words,  a  church  denied  the 
right  to  use  wine  in  a  communion  serv- 
ice is  just  as  adversely  affected  if  the 
restriction  is  brought  about  by  a  gen- 
eral prohibition  on  alcohol  consump- 
tion as  by  a  specific  law  banning  alco- 
hol in  religious  services. 

The  Smith  decision  has  created  a  cli- 
mate in  which  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion is  jeopardized.  At  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Reverend  Oliver  S.  Thomas, 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs  and 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Since  Smith  was  decided,  governments 
throughout  the  U.S.  have  run  roughshod  over 
religious  conviction.  Churches  have  been 
zoned  even  out  of  commercial  areas.  Jews 
have  been  subjected  to  autopsies  in  violation 
of  their  families'  faith.  *  •  *  In  time,  every 
religion  in  America  will  suffer. 

The  Religious  Freedom  Restoration 
Act  is  designed  to  restore  the  compel- 
ling interest  test  for  deciding  free  exer- 
cise claims.  It  does  so  by  establishing  a 
statutory  right  that  adopts  the  stand- 
ard previously  used  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  essence,  the  act  codifies  the 
requirement  for  the  Government  to 
demonstrate  that  any  law  burdening 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  furthers  a 
compelling  governmental  interest,  and 
is  the  least  restrictive  means  of  achiev- 
ing that  goal. 

The  act  creates  no  new  rights  for  any 
religious  practice  or  for  any  potential 
litigant.  Not  every  free  exercise  claim 
will  prevail,  just  as  not  every  claim 
prevailed  prior  to  the  Smith  decision. 
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The  bill  simply  restores  the  long-estab- 
lished standard  of  review  that  had 
worked  well  for  many  years,  and  that 
requires  courts  to  weight  free  exercise 
claims  against  the  compelling-state-in- 
terest test. 

The  act  is  supported  by  a  broad  coali- 
tion of  organizations  with  differing 
views  on  many  issues  of  our  day.  in- 
cluding the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals,  the  Baptist  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Affairs,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  Concerned 
Women  for  America.  People  for  the 
American  Way,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  and  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference. These  organizations  don't 
agree  on  much— but  they  do  agree  on 
the  need  to  pass  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act. 

I  commend  my  colleague  Senator 
Hatch  for  his  leadership  and  his  com- 
mitment to  this  legislation.  We  are 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  59  of  our  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  this  bill. 

President  Clinton  has  endorsed  the 
legislation,  and  Attorney  General  Reno 
has  written  to  express  her  strong  sup- 
port. The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  bill  by  voice  vote  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar  in  May.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  important 
and  needed  legislation. 

Madam  President,  just  before  we 
begin  the  debate  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Reid,  on  an  important 
provision  relating  to  prisons.  I  would 
like  to  make  just  some  comments  on 
that  matter  which  we  will  have  further 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  evening  and 
perhaps  for  a  brief  time  tomorrow  be- 
fore the  vote. 

The  guarantee  of  freedom  of  religion 
protected  by  the  first  amendment  con- 
tains no  exemptions,  and  this  legisla- 
tion should  contain  no  exemptions.  We 
would  encourage  prisoners  to  be  reli- 
gious. There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  doing  so  will  increase  the  likeli- 
hood that  a  prisoner  will  be  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
through  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  operates 
73  correctional  facilities  which  house 
more  than  84,000  inmates. 

Attorney  General  Reno  wrote  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  state  that  an 
amendment  would  be  unwarranted  and 
that  the  Senate  should  approve  the  bill 
without  an  amendment  to  exempt  pris- 
ons from  the  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  read  from  that  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General: 

Concerns  have  been  expressed  that  the 
standard  of  review  of  S.  578  will  unduly  bur- 
den the  operation  of  prisons  and  that  the  bill 
should  be  amended  to  adopt  a  standard  more 
favorable  to  prison  administrators  when  con- 
fronted with  the  religious  claims  of  pris- 
oners. These  concerns  have  been  presented 
by  knowledgeable  and  sincere  individuals  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  but  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  their  position  and  urge  the 
committee  to  approve  the  bill  without 
amendment. 

Prior  to  1987.  the  Supreme  Court  had  not 
distinguished  explicitly  between  the  stand- 


ard of  review  applicable  to  the  religious 
claims  of  prisoners  and  those  of  others.  In 
that  year,  for  the  first  time,  it  held  that  a 
prison  regulation  that  impinges  on  an  in- 
mates right  of  free  exercise  'is  valid  if  it  is 
reasonably  related  to  legitimate  penological 
interests."  O'Lone  v.  Estate  of  Shabazz.  482 
U.S.  342.  349  (1987).  quoting  Turner  v.  SafJev. 
482  U.S.  78.  89  (1987).  Thus,  the  Court  had 
abandoned  the  compelling  interest  standard 
regarding  inmate  claims  only  a  few  years 
prior  to  doing  so  for  the  general  population 
in  Smith 

Prisons  had  operated  under  Sherbert  for  a 
number  of  years  before  O'Lone  and  Turner 
adopted  a  standard  that  is  plainly  less  ac- 
commodating to  the  prisoners'  exercise  of  re- 
ligious rights.  During  that  period,  prisoners 
attempted  to  gain  privileges  based  on  fab- 
ricated free  exercise  claims.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, those  types  of  claims  have  continued 
even  under  the  standard  of  O'Lone  and  Turn- 
er. They  will  doubtless  continue  whether  S. 
578  becomes  law  or  not. 

In  my  view,  the  four  dissenters  in  O'Lone 
had  the  better  of  the  argument.  They  would 
have  required  prison  administrators  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  restrictions  imposed  in 
that  case — preventing  certain  Muslims  from 
attending  a  religious  service  central  to  their 
favth-furthered  a  compelling  government 
interest  and  were  no  greater  than  necessary 
to  achieve  legitimate  penological  objectives. 
This  standard  parallels  that  incorporated  in 
S.  578. 

Certainly,  the  strong  interest  that  prison 
administrators  and  society  in  general  have 
in  preserving  security,  order,  and  discipline 
in  prison  will  receive  great  weight  in  the  de- 
termination whether  the  government  meets 
the  compelling  interest  test  when  there  is  a 
claim  that  exercise  of  religious  rights  is  bur- 
dened and  whether  it  has  pursued  the  least 
restrictive  means  of  doing  so.  Activities  that 
are  presumptively  dangerous  or  carry  a  de- 
monstrable likelihood  of  jeopardizing  dis- 
cipline within  a  prison  will  continue  to  be 
subject  to  regulation  after  enactment  of  S. 
578 

Likewise,  prison  administrators  will  retain 
authority,  in  many  instances,  to  regulate 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  an  inmate's 
exercise  of  religion.  Restrictions  that  do  not 
deny  inmates  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
otherwise  permissible  religious  practice,  but 
merely  require  them  to  pursue  such  activi- 
ties within  the  context  of  prison  life,  likely 
will  not  substantially  burden  inmates'  free 
exercise  rights  and  will  be  permissible. 

This  is  the  essential  part  of  the  At- 
torney General's  letter — 

I.  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  Committee 
to  appi'ove  S.  578  without  amendment. 

Similarly  a  total  of  13  State  attor- 
neys general  have  signed  a  letter  ex- 
pressing their  opposition  to  the  Reid 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  New  York. 
Dep.\rtment  of  L.^w. 
New  York.  .VI'.  October  19.  1993. 

T)E.\R  Se.nator:  The  undersigned  Attorneys 
General  support  the  passage  of  the  Religious 
Freedom  Restoration  Act  CRFRA").  S.  578. 
without  amendment. 

We  oppose  Senator  Reid's  amendment  ex- 
empting prisons  from  RFRA  and  believe  that 


the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  report 
language  regarding  RFRA's  effect  on  pris- 
oner claims  strikes  a  proper  balance  between 
the  right  of  free  religious  expression  and  the 
critical  need  for  cost  effective  security  and 
order  in  our  nation's  penal  institutions. 

Based  on  past  experience  with  RFRA's 
legal  standard,  the  bill  will  neither  jeopard- 
ize prison  security  nor  produce  significant 
increases  in  costs.  Although  prisoner  litiga- 
tion is  indeed  an  enormous  and  growing 
problem,  free  exercise  of  religion  claims  are 
made  in  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  these  cases. 
In  New  York,  for  example,  only  1%  of  all 
cases  involve  free  exercise  claims,  and  the 
percentage  of  such  cases  has  remained  essen- 
tially constant  in  recent  years  even  as  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  were  substantially 
changing  the  applicable  legal  standard. 

We  concur  with  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  in  advocating  adoption  of  RFRA 
without  amendment. 
Sincerely. 
Robert  Abrams.  Attorney  General  of  New 
York;  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  III,  Attor- 
ney General  of  Minnesota;  James  E. 
Doyle.  Attorney  General  of  Wisconsin; 
Scott  Harshbarger.  Attorney  General 
of  Massachusetts;  Larry  EchoHawk. 
Attorney  General  of  Idaho;  Roland  W. 
Burris.  Attorney  General  of  Illinois; 
John  Payton.  Corporation  Counsel. 
District  of  Columbia;  Michael  E.  Car- 
penter. Attorney  General  of  Maine; 
Winston  Bryant.  Attorney  General  of 
Arkansas;  Richard  Blumenthal.  Attor- 
ney General  of  Connecticut;  J.  Joseph 
Curran.  Jr..  Attorney  General  of  Mary- 
land; Dan  Morales.  Attorney  General  of 
Texas:  Jeffrey  B.  Pine.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Rhode  Island. 

State  of  New  York. 
Depart.ment  of  Law. 
S'ew  York.  S'Y.  September  13.  1993. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.    Senate.    Russell   Senate   Office   Building, 

Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  Orrin  G.  Hatch. 

U.S.   Senate.    Russell   Senate   Office   Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatch:  I 
write  to  express  my  support  for  passage  of 
the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act 
[■'RFRA  "]  without  amendment.  I  applaud 
your  efforts  for  passage  of  this  important 
legislation. 

The  bill  you  drafted  promises  to  restore  re- 
ligious freedom  to  its  proper  place  as  a  cor- 
nerstone of  our  country's  best  traditions  of 
liberty,  equality  and  faith.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  report  language 
regarding  RFRA's  effect  on  prisoner  claims 
strikes  a  proper  balance  between  interests  of 
religious  liberty  and  religious  rehabilitation 
of  prisoners,  on  the  one  hand,  and  prison  ad- 
ministration, on  the  other. 

The  principal  assertion  advanced  by  pro- 
ponents of  a  prison  amendment  is  that  RFRA 
will  lead  to  a  significant  expansion  of  pris- 
oner litigation.  This  is  a  serious  charge.  As 
Attorney  General  of  New  York,  the  second 
largest  state.  I  defend  prisoner  claims 
against  one  of  the  largest  and  most  diverse 
prison  systems  in  our  nation.  Prisoner  litiga- 
tion as  a  whole  is  a  drain  on  the  resources  of 
attorney  generals  offices,  and  prisoners 
bring  a  significant  number  of  frivolous 
claims.  We  would  certainly  be  concerned 
about  a  large-scale  expansion  of  such  claims. 

However,  the  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  prisoner  cases  in  recent  years  has 
not  been  due  to  the  standard  that  RFRA 
seeks  to  restore.  W^hile  I  believe  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  address  the  serious 
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problems  caused  by  the  explosion  of  prisoner 
migration,  this  bill  will,  in  fact,  have  little 
impact  on  the  number  of  prisoner  claims. 
Claims  dealing  with  religious  exercise  con- 
stitute only  about  one  percent  of  all  prisoner 
claims  in  New  York  State. 

I  cannot  speak  directly  for  other  State  At- 
torneys General,  but  I  am  aware  that  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  signed  a  May  5  letter  en- 
dorsing a  prison  amendment  have  subse- 
quently indicated,  either  privately  or  pub- 
licly, that  the  letter  no  longer  represents 
their  point  of  view  on  the  issue.  I  would  also 
point  out  that,  at  its  Summer  Meeting  in 
July,  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  considered,  but  declined  to  adopt,  a 
resolution  endorsing  a  prison  amendment  to 
RFRA.  Also,  as  you  know.  US.  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno,  whose  department  ad- 
ministers the  Federal  prison  system  and 
handles  all  related  litigation,  has  advocated 
adoption  of  RFRA  without  amendment. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  men  and 
women  who  face  the  unique  difficulties  and 
pressures  associated  with  managing  a  prison 
I  also  share  your  conviction  in  the  central 
importance  of  religious  liberty  in  our  con- 
stitutional system.  Because  I  believe  that 
RFRA  strikes  the  right  balance  between 
both  interests.  I  applaud  your  efforts  and 
hope  that  the  Senate  acts  promptly  to  pass 
RFRA  without  a  prison  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

ROBERT  ABRAMS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
point  out  there  are  a  number  of  State 
attorneys  general  who  feel  the  other 
way. 

Madam  President,  if  I  could  yield 
myself  just  3  minutes  on  the  clarifying 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  there  is  a  des- 
ignated 10  minutes  on  that,  and  I  would 
like  to  yield  myself  from  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  on  the  amendment. 
If  there  is  no  objection,  the  Senator 
can  use  his  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  proceed  for  3 
minutes.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment  I 
will  offer  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hatch 
and  myself  is  intended  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  compelling  interest  standards 
set  forth  in  the  act  provides  only  to 
Government  actions  to  place  a  substan- 
tial burden  on  the  exercise  of  substan- 
tial liberty.  Pre-Smith  case  law  which 
makes  it  clear  governmental  action 
places  a  substantial  burden  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  religion  and  must  meet  the 
compelling  interest  test  set  out  in  the 
act. 

The  act  would  not  require  such  a  jus- 
tification for  every  governmental  ac- 
tions that  have  an  incidental  effect  on 
religious  institutions.  The  amendment 
we  will  offer  today  is  intended  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  pre-Smith  law  is  ap- 
plied under  the  RFRA  in  determining 
whether  Government  action  burden 
under  the  freedom  of  religion  must 
meet  the  test. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  consider  that 
clarifying  amendment  at  the  present 
time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CAMPBELL).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDME.NT  .NO.  1082 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
.vEDYl,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hatch,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1082 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  14.  insert  •substantially" 
before   'burden". 

On  page  3.  line  5.  insert  ■substantially"  be- 
fore "burdened". 

On  page  3.  line  7.  insert  "substantially"  be- 
fore 'burdened". 

On  page  3.  line  9,  insert  "substantially"  be- 
fore "burden". 

On  page  3,  line  13.  insert  "substantially" 
before   "burden". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  a  few  words  about  the  technical 
amendment,  and  if  I  could  talk  about 
the  bill  itself  I  would  appreciate  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  said  the  technical 
amendment  is  intended  to  clarify  the 
compelling  interest  required  by  the  Re- 
ligious Freedom  Act  applies  only  where 
there  is  a  substantial  burden  placed  on 
the  individual  free  exercise  of  religion. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  case  law 
developed  by  the  Court  prior  to  the 
Smith  decision,  as  thus  stated  in  the 
committee  report. 

It  does  not  require  the  Government 
to  justify  every  action  that  has  some 
effect  on  religious  exercise.  Only  ac- 
tion that  places  a  substantial  burden 
on  the  exercise  of  religion  must  meet 
the  compelling  State  interest  set  forth 
in  the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration 
Act. 

With  the  permission  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1082)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes  under  his  control. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Kennedy  as 
principal  sponsor  of  the  Religious  Free- 
dom Restoration  Act  of  1993.  I  urge  its 
adoption  without  amendment. 

The  Religious  Freedom  Restoration 
Act  restores  to  all  Americans  a  fun- 
damental right  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment:  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion. This  act  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation  in  support 
of  religious  freedom  to  every  come  be- 
fore Congress.  It  has  the  backing  of  one 
of  the  broadest  coalitions  ever  assem- 
bled to  support  a  bill  before  Congress. 
This  coalition  encompasses  a  wide 
range  of  religious  faiths  and  an  ideo- 
logical spectrum  ranging  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  the 
Coalitions  for  America. 

Our  Nation  was  founded,  in  large 
part,  by  individuals  fleeing  religious 
persecution  and  seeking  tolerance, 
safety,  and  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion.  Through  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  Founding  Fathers, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  was  drafted  and  rati- 
fied in  the  first  Congress  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  our  newly 
formed  Republic. 

Our  forefathers  fully  understood  the 
need  to  protect  religious  minorities.  In 
the  very  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, they  choose  to  limit  the 
power  of  Government  and  the  will  of 
the  majority  from  unnecessarily  bur- 
dening an  individual.  The  first  amend- 
ment provides: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof; 

Recently,  in  Employment  Division 
versus  Smith,  the  Court  departed  from 
well  established  principles  embodied  in 
the  first  amendment  when  the  Court 
ruled  that  any  valid  State  interest 
would  supersede  an  individual's  right 
of  free  exercise  of  religion.  In  a  prac- 
tical sense,  the  decision  eliminated  any 
real  protection  for  religious  exercise 
whenever  a  law  of  general  applicability 
burdens  such  exercise.  In  my  view,  the 
Smith  decision  does  not  adequately 
protect  the  religious  privileges  envi- 
sioned by  our  founding  fathers  and  em- 
bodied in  the  first  amendment. 

The  elimination  of  the  compelling  in- 
terest standard  has  led  to  a  string  of 
lower  court  decisions  eroding  freedom 
of  religion  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas. 
To  date,  the  lower  courts,  relying  on 
Smith,  have  overridden  religious  lib- 
erty interests  in  over  60  cases. 

For  example,  in  a  Minnesota  case. 
Matter  of  Welfare  of  T.K..  475  N.W.2d  88 
(Minn.  App.  1991),  county  government 
officials  were  comfortable  in  seeking 
the  removal  of  two  minor  children 
from  their  homes  and  parents  when  the 
minors'  parents  refused  to  allow  their 
children  to  take  a  standardized  test  in 
violation  of  their  religious  beliefs.  The 
childrens'  mother  had  been  home 
teaching  her  children  in  several  sub- 
jects including  reading,  writing,  lit- 
erature,      fine      arts.       mathematics. 
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science,  history,  geography,  health, 
and  physical  education.  The  county 
government,  however,  sought  and  won 
court  approval  to  remove  the  children 
relying  on  neutral  State  laws  permit- 
ting the  removal  of  children  deter- 
mined to  be  in  need  of  the  Govern- 
ment's protection. 

In  another  case.  Greater  New  York 
Health  Care  Facilities  v.  Axelrod,  770 
F.Supp.  183  (S.D.N.Y.  1991),  the  court 
summarily  rejected  challenges  to 
health  regulations  limiting  the  service 
of  volunteers  in  nursing  homes  despite 
the  fact  the  services  represented  a  ful- 
fillment of  Biblical  commandments  to 
honor  one's  father  and  mother.  Thus, 
an  individual  who,  because  of  his 
strong  religious  beliefs,  desires  to  vol- 
unteer his  service  to  his  convalescent 
parents  can  be  prohibited  from  doing 
so.  More  important,  if  this  legislation 
is  not  enacted,  an  individual  would 
have  no  basis  to  challenge  Government 
regulations  which  infringe  on  the 
rights  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
This  is  really  an  important  bill. 
In  still  another  case.  Cornerstone 
Bible  Church  v.  City  of  Hastings.  948  F.2d 
■464  (8th  Cir.  1991),  a  court  upheld  zoning 
laws  excluding  all  religious  organiza- 
tions from  engaging  in  church-related 
activities  in  a  city's  central  business 
district.  The  churches'  claims  which 
relied  on  the  free  exercise  clause  were 
summarily  dismissed,  reaffirming  that 
this  clause  in  the  first  amendment  has 
been  seriously  eroded  after  the  Smith 
decision. 

In  yet  another  example  of  the  devas- 
tation Smith  continues  to  spread  on 
those  dependent  on  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,  Mr.  You  Vang  Yang  suffered  a 
terrible  experience  when  State  govern- 
ment officials  performed  an  autopsy  on 
his  son  despite  his  deeply  held  religious 
beliefs  prohibiting  the  mutilation  of 
the  body  through  an  autopsy.  Govern- 
ment officials,  acting  primarily  out  of 
medical  curiosity,  callously  ignored 
the  decedent's  and  his  family's  firmly 
held  religious  beliefs.  Once  again,  after 
the  Smith  decision,  the  victims  were 
left  without  recourse  to  challenge  ef- 
fectively the  presumptively  valid  gov- 
ernmental regulations. 

Originally,  senior  district  court 
Judge  Pettine  ruled  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Yang.  In  his  subsequent  opinion,  senior 
district  court  Judge  Pettine  explained 
how  the  Smith  decision  left  him  power- 
less to  protect  those  asserting  their  re- 
ligious liberty.  He  expressed  his  deep 
regret  that  the  Employment  Division 
case  mandated  the  recall  of  his  prior 
opinion.  He  stated: 

My  regret  stems  from  the  fact  that  I  have 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  Yangs.  I  was 
moved  by  their  tearful  outburst  in  the  court- 
room during  the  hearing  on  damages.  I  have 
seldom  in  twenty-four  years  on  the  bench, 
seen  such  a  sincere  instance  of  emotion  dis- 
played. I  could  not  help  but  also  notice  the 
reaction  of  a  large  number  of  Hmongs  who 
had  gathered  to  witness  the  hearing.  The  si- 
lent tears  shed  in  the  still  courtroom  as  they 


heard  the  Yangs  testimony  provided  stark 
support  for  the  depth  of  the  Yangs'  grief. 

That  is  a  judge  speaking,  who  had  no 
choice,  because  of  the  Smith  decision, 
other  than  to  rule  the  way  he  did  in  his 
opinion. 

This  bill  is  important  to  our  country 
because  it  restores  to  every  American 
the  precious  balance  conceived  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  between  the  inter- 
ests of  our  government  and  the  reli- 
gious liberties  of  our  citizens.  It  is  im- 
portant because  it  restores  protection 
to  individuals  like  the  Yangs  and  oth- 
ers who  have  suffered  needlessly.  This 
bill  will  restore  religious  freedom  to 
every  American  whose  free  exercise  of 
religion  has  been  infringed  upon  unnec- 
essarily by  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
bill.  This  bill  involves  the  rights  of 
every  American  citizen. 

The  Smith  case  was  wrongly  decided 
and  the  only  way  to  change  it  is  with 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  legislation 
is  not  amended  in  any  way,  because  re- 
ligious freedom  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  this  country.  It  is  the  first  freedom 
mentioned  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  And, 
frankly,  that  is  what  Senator  KENNEDY 
and  I  are  arguing  for  here  today  with  a 
wide,  vast  coalition  across  the  country 
that  believes  in  restoring  religious 
freedom  to  the  point  where  it  was  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Smith. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  our  time.  We  are  prepared  to 
move  to  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  3  minutes 
56  seconds,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  7  minutes  and  12  seconds. 

There  are  2V^  hours  on  the  Reid 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1083 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  application  of  this 
Act.  or  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act. 
to  an  individual  who  is  incarcerated  in  a 
Federal.  State,  or  local  correctional,  de- 
tention, or  penal  facility) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid).  for 
himself,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Sas- 
SER.  Mr.  Mathews.  Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr. 
Helms,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1083. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 


SEC.    .CONSTRUCTION. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect,  interpret,  or  in  any  way  address  that 
portion  of  the  First  Amendment  regarding 
laws  projiibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
with  respect  to  any  individual  who  is  incar- 
cerated in  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  correc- 
tional, detention,  or  penal  facility  (Including 
any  correctional,  detention,  or  penal  facility 
that  is  operated  by  a  private  entity  under  a 
contract  with  a  government). 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  being  offered  on  my  behalf, 
that  of  Senator  Simpson.  Senator 
Bryan,  Senator  Sasser,  Senator 
Mathews,  Senator  Burns,  and  Senator 
Helms. 

First,  let  me  say  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  important  legislation. 
I  congratulate  the  authors  and  the 
committee  for  creating  a  fine  bill.  This 
bill  will  reestablish  the  judicial  test  re- 
garding any  Federal  or  State  law  im- 
pacting the  freedom  of  religion.  That 
test  is  that  the  Government  must  put 
forth  a  compelling  interest,  narrowly 
tailored,  regarding  any  rule,  regulation 
of  law  impacting  the  free  exercise  of 
religion. 

The  Government  must  also  show  that 
this  rule  is  the  least  restrictive  alter- 
native. In  society  at  large,  this  is  as  it 
should  be. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  because  I 
have  come  to  realize  last  year  in  our 
Federal  system  we  had  48,538  criminal 
cases  filed.  I  also  learned  that  in  that 
same  Federal  system  we  had  49,939  civil 
cases  brought  by  prisoners.  We  had 
more  cases  filed  by  prisoners  than  the 
Government  filed  cases  against  crimi- 
nals. I  am  concerned  the  criminals  are 
ahead  in  our  Federal  court  system  by 
1,401  cases. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  is  rec- 
ognize that  the  situation  in  prisons  is 
different.  Prisoners  should  be  treated 
differently. 

I  have  become  concerned  with  what 
this  bill  will  mean  in  a  prison  setting. 
Putting  prisons  under  the  compelling 
State  interest  test  would  permit  the 
courts  to  second  guess  prison  officials 
on  virtually  every  decision  of  prison 
administration— virtually  every  deci- 
sion. The  prisoners  brag  about  how 
many  lawsuits  they  file.  There  are 
some  jailhouse  lawyers  who  have  filed 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  cases. 

Inmates  are  litigious  by  nature,  espe- 
cially with  the  new  rules.  They  have  to 
be  supplied  with  law  libraries  with  the 
ability  to  perform  legal  services.  So  ap- 
plying the  compelling  State  interest 
test  would  only  exacerbate  an  already, 
I  believe,  deplorable  situation.  Pris- 
oners would  challenge  every  aspect  of 
their  incarceration  by  merely  stating 
their  desires  are  part  of  their  religious 
expression,  and  the  lawsuits  will  be 
more  easily  won  than  in  the  past. 

Courts  will  no  longer  be  able  to  dis- 
miss cases  by  summary  procedures,  for 
example,  a  motion  for  summary  judg- 
ment.  Rather,   there   will   have   to   be 
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full-blown  evidentiary  hearings  to  de- 
termine whether  the  prisons  have  any 
other  means  available  to  accommodate 
the  inmate. 

This  is  going  to  cause  significant  fi- 
nancial hardship  to  a  State  like  Ne- 
vada, a  State  like  Colorado,  a  State 
like  New  Hampshire — any  State.  Al- 
ready prisoner  litigation  is  the  most 
rapidly  increasing  type  of  litigation  in 
our  whole  country  and  makes  up  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  the  docket  of 
some  Federal  district  courts. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  to  the 
Senate  to  illustrate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  prison  administrators 
when  religion  is  used  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining special  privileges  or  exemp- 
tions from  the  requirement  of  neutral 
prison  facilities  and  regulations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  I  be  advised 
when  I  have  used  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  so  advise  the  Senator. 

Mr.  REID.  In  the  case  of  Lawson  ver- 
sus Dagger,  the  Temple  of  Love,  found- 
ed by  Yahweh  Ben  Yahweh— he  was  re- 
cently convicted  of  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit murder  and  racketeering.  He  at- 
tempted to  send  this  Temple  of  Love's 
racially  inflammatory  literature  into 
the  State  prison  system  by  asserting  it 
was  religious  material,  protected  by 
the  first  amendment.  There  were  grue- 
some cartoon  illustrations  of  African- 
Americans  being  mutilated,  tortured, 
and  generally  oppressed  by  whites.  And 
what  accompanied  this  was  a  text 
preaching  racial  hatred  and  the  need 
for  separation,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  religious  tracts  contained  in  this 
matejial. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Florida,  applying 
the  compelling  State  interest  test  and 
the  strict  scrutiny  analysis,  ordered 
Florida  to  provide  this  literature  to 
the  inmate  population. 

Hard  to  comprehend,  but  true.  The 
final  outcome  of  this  case  is  still  pend- 
ing because  it  is  on  appeal.  Obviously 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  without  my 
amendment  and  that  of  Senator  Simp- 
son and  others,  will  affect  the  final 
outcome. 

In  Indiana  a  religious  group,  at 
Westville  Correctional  Center,  has  de- 
manded to  meet  in  groups  combining 
inmates  who  have  been  separated  for 
security  reasons.  Though  in  an  ideal 
world  we  would  say  the  congregations 
should  be  able  to  worship  together, 
there  are  certain  very  bad  people  in 
prisons  that  should  not  be  in  the  same 
room  together. 

I  had  a  case  once — I  can  still  remem- 
ber the  name  of  it— involving  a  murder- 
by-hire  case.  In  that  case  we  brought 
inmates  from  the  Nevada  State  prison, 
from  Carson  City,  to  Las  Vegas  to  tes- 
tify. There  were  two  of  them,  so  bad 
that  they  had  to  testify  on  the  witness 
stand  shackled,  arms  and  legs. 

There  are  certain  people  in  our  pris- 
on  system   that   for   lack   of  a   better 


word  are  just  bad  people.  This  religious 
group  wanted  to  meet  in  groups  saying 
they  had  no  right  to  separate  inmates 
for  security  reasons.  It  is  just  a  fact  of 
prison  life;  RFRA  will  create  this  dan- 
gerous situation  unless  we  amend  this 
bill. 

In  Tennessee,  four  white  inmates 
convinced  prison  officials  that  they 
were  converted  Moslems,  thereby  gain- 
ing assignment  to  a  special  scheduled 
labor  line  the  prison  had  created  just 
to  accommodate  Moslems.  This  al- 
lowed outside  accomplices  to  place 
guns  at  the  work  site,  which  allowed 
the  inmates  to  escape,  where  they 
killed  a  nearby  resident. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  a  couple  of 
cases  here  involving  the  Moslem  reli- 
gion. Having  done  this.  I  am  only  doing 
this  because  these  are  some  of  the  re- 
ported cases.  I  want  the  record  to  be 
spread— I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
those  who  follow  that  faith.  My  man- 
ager of  my  Las  Vegas  office  until  just 
a  short  time  ago  was  a  Moslem,  a  man 
who  is  devoutly  religious,  a  tremen- 
dous family  man.  a  person  whom  we 
could  all  learn  a  lot  from  as  to  moral- 
ity. He  left  my  office  and  went  to  the 
State  to  be  its  drug  czar  and  now  has  a 
very  important  job  with  the  State  in  a 
labor  program. 

So,  even  though  I  mention  a  number 
of  reported  cases  dealing  with  people 
who  practice  the  Moslem  religion,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  thinking 
that  the  religion  is  not  a  good  one.  I 
believe  it  is  a  wonderful  religion. 

Recently  we  watched  the  life  threat- 
ening situation  in  Lucasville.  OH. 
where  some  Moslem  inmates  de- 
manded, as  a  condition  to  the  release 
of  their  hostages,  an  exemption  from 
the  requirement  they  be  tested  for  tu- 
berculosis, asserting  religious  reasons. 
We  cannot  allow  that  to  happen.  Prison 
is  a  closed  society  with  prisoners  living 
very  close.  They  must  be  tested  for 
contagious  disease.  Testing  is  abso- 
lutely, unequivocally  necessary.  Such  a 
group  might  win  a  case  like  this  if  this 
bill  is  adopted  without  my  amendment. 

All  I  am  saying  is  we  have  to  treat 
prisoners  differently  than  the  general 
populous.  I  do  not  think  that  is  really 
out  of  line. 

Under  the  least  restrictive  means 
clause  of  RFRA,  such  a  group  might  be 
able  to  win  other  costly  arrangements 
to  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
prison  population.  Not  only  would  that 
be  costly  to  the  State,  but  creates  a 
dangerous  situation  with  jealous  pris- 
oners seeing  others  get  special  privi- 
leges. It  is  the  prisoner  who  can  think 
up  the  religion  of  the  week  or  the  day 
that  gets  treated  the  best. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  all  kinds  of 
other  cases.  The  cases  only  get  more 
bizarre,  and  under  RFRA  they  would 
become  even  more  bizarre  and  more 
winnable  by  the  inmates.  We  have  had 
all  kinds  of  cases  in  Nevada. 

The  one  I  think  I  should  report  to  the 
Senate   is.   some  man  said  he   was  in 


prison  for  child  abuse  but  he  should  not 
be  because  it  was  his  religion.  He  be- 
lieved in  abusing  children.  That  was 
his  religion  and  they  should  leave  him 
alone. 

Suits  brought  by  prisoners  in  my 
State  have  already  cost  our  State  over 
$1  million  a  year  and  the  price  is  going 
up.  These  are  only  the  cases  dealing 
with  religion. 

Passage  of  this  bill  without  my 
amendment  would  increase  the  cost 
across  this  country.  Prisons  already  do 
a  good  job  of  accommodating  Jewish 
and  Moslem  prisoners  by  providing 
pork-free  meals,  and  other  accommoda- 
tions similar  to  this  have  been  made. 
For  example,  several  prisons  have  built 
sweat  lodges  for  native  American  in- 
mates. The  reason  for  that  is  they  can 
do  it;  it  is  felt  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  So  we  have,  especially  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  a  number 
of  prisons  that  have  sweat  lodges  which 
is  part  of  the  exercise  of  religion  of 
some  native  Americans. 

A  case  in  1989,  when  an  orthodox  Jew- 
ish leader  was  put  in  jail  in  Rochester. 
MN.  demonstrates  how  far  prison  sys- 
tems will  go  to  accommodate  religious 
practice.  Talmudic  law.  according  to 
this  Jewish  leader  who  was  in  prison, 
forbids  carrying  anything  outside  the 
home  on  the  Sabbath,  including 
toiletries  and  food.  So  prison  officials 
sold  part  of  the  prison  to  this  Jewish 
inmate  for  $1,  making  it  technically 
his  home  and  allowing  him  to  carry  his 
toiletries  to  his  restroom. 

This  is  how  far  prison  officials  have 
gone  to  accommodate  people's  religion. 
But  where  do  we  draw  the  line?  Is 
every  prisoner  thereafter  entitled  to 
his  own  room  that  he  purchases?  Where 
do  we  draw  the  line?  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  test  should  be  whether  the  re- 
quest is  reasonable  or  not.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  authors  of  this  bill  intend  the 
consequences  that  I  have  outlined 
briefly. 

The  courts,  for  the  most  part,  have 
long  given  great  deference  to  prison  of- 
ficials when  it  comes  to  constitutional 
rights  of  prisoners.  My  amendment  is 
supported  by  every  warden,  every  pris- 
on director  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  signed  by  all  50.  including  those 
from  the  Virgin  Islands,  all  50  State 
prison  directors  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Illinois  Department 

OF  Corrections. 
Chicago,  IL.  September  17.  1993. 
Hon.  Harry  Reid, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Reid;  As  directors  and  com- 
missioners of  every  state  prison  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands,  and  various 
jail  systems  throughout  the  country,  as  well 
as  Norman  Carlson,  former  Director  of  the 
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Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  for  seventeen 
years  and  J.  Michael  Quinlan.  Director  from 
1987-1992.  we  are  writing  to  thank  you  for 
proposing  the  amendment  of  Senate  Bill  578 
(the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act. 
RFRA  I.  The  undersigned  prison  and  jail  offi- 
cials represent  systems  which  employ  over 
305.000  people  and  have  custody  of  nearly 
834.000  incarcerated  persons. 

This  bill  will  have  a  devastating  affect  on 
prison  safety  and  security  at  an  enormous 
fiscal  price,  unless  the  Reid  amendment  is 
adopted.  Rather  than  a  "restoration.  "  RFRA 
would  dramatically  change  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  free  exercise  claims  brought  to  chal- 
lenge prison  regulations.  A  dramatic  change 
in  the  legal  standard  applied  in  prison  litiga- 
tion will  necessarily  result  in  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  amount  and  cost  of  litigation 
and  will  have  a  deleterious  impact  on  secu- 
rity and  limited  prison  resources. 

During  consideration  of  this  bill  in  com- 
mittee, not  one  single  prison  administrator 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  testify  as  to  the 
substantial  negative  impacts  of  imposing  a 
•compelling  state  interest  '  standard  and 
■'least  restrictive  means"  test  on  local,  state 
and  federal  correctional  and  detention  facili- 
ties. Some  proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that 
the  "compelling  state  interest"  standard 
will  not  be  a  difficult  standard  for  prison  of- 
ficials to  meet.  In  the  absence  of  any  testi- 
mony from  individuals  with  experience  in 
this  area,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  these 
proponents  can  reach  this  conclusion. 

More  importantly,  this  argument  ignores 
the  fact  that  imposition  of  the  "least  restric- 
tive means"  test  will  subject  the  day-to-day 
judgment  of  prison  officials  to  an  inflexible 
strict  scrutiny  analysis  by  federal  courts 
which  are  ill-equipped  to  administer  the  se- 
curity of  our  prisons  and  jails.  This  test  does 
not  allow  for  a  balancing  of  individual  rights 
and  institutional  needs.  Rather,  it  elevates 
asserted  individual  inmate  rights  over  the 
operational  needs  of  prisons  and  the  rights  of 
the  inmate  population  as  a  whole.  In  addi- 
tion, litigation  under  this  test  will  impose 
unnecessary  costs  on  the  taxpayers  of  our 
states  and  ignores  the  realities  of  prison 
management. 

While  we  applaud  your  efforts  to  extend 
protection  to  legitimate  religious  groups  in 
society  at  large,  we  ask  that  you  recognize 
the  unique  nature  of  the  closed  society  of 
prisons,  as  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  long  done.  The  legal  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  prison 
context  should  be  preserved.  The  existing 
standard  requires  prison  administrators  to 
accommodate  the  religious  practices  of  in- 
mates in  our  care  and  custody  However,  it 
permits  individual  rights  to  be  balanced 
against  the  needs  of  the  prison  community 
as  a  whole  and  the  overriding  need  for  secu- 
rity and  order. 

Leaders  of  illicit  prison  organizations  are 
sophisticated  individuals  who  will  readily 
manipulate  the  new  standards  RFRA  would 
create  to  perpetuate  illegal  and  dangerous 
activities  under  the  guise  of  "religion." 

Because  of  our  responsibilities  and  experi- 
ence as  prison  administrators,  we  are  aware 
that  there  are  thousands  of  gangs  and  racial 
supremacist  groups  housed  in  this  country's 
prisons,  who  claim  to  be  members  of  reli- 
gious organizations.  Often,  we  have  faced  at- 
tempts to  spread  racial  hatred  and  incite  ra- 
cial violence  through  "religious"  materials. 
Further,  religious  claims  have  been  used  to 
attempt  to  gain  special  privileges.  Inmates 
even  have  devised  their  own  new  religions 
with  tenets  tailored  to  obtain  special  favors 
and  circumvent  security  regulations.   How- 


ever, courts  are  extremely  loathe  to  find 
that  a  group  claiming  to  be  a  religion  is.  in 
fact,  not  a  religion.  Courts  have  found  that 
the  Church  of  the  New  Song  (CONS  for 
short),  the  El  Rukns.  Satanic  cults,  and 
other  groups  are  "religious."  Thus,  each  re- 
striction on  their  activities  will  need  to  be 
the  "least  restrictive"  and  supported  by 
compelling  reasons. 

If  prisons  are  not  exempted  from  RFRA 
and  the  existing  legal  standard  preserved, 
such  groups  will  be  able  to  conduct  con- 
gregate services,  distribute  hate  literature, 
organize,  and  conduct  and  promote  activities 
which  are  now  banned.  Activities  including 
drug  trafficking,  racial  violence,  and  gang 
organizing  would  be  made  easier  under 
RFRA.  These  activities  negatively  impact  on 
prison  order  as  well  as  the  free  community. 
Correctional  facilities  are  operating  with 
diminished  economic  resources  and  the  in- 
mate population  is  exploding.  Prison  litiga- 
tion is  already  placing  a  tremendous  drain 
on  those  limited  resources.  While  inmates 
litigate  at  no  or  little  cost  to  themselves, 
taxpayers  are  required  to  subsidize  the  filing 
fees  of  inmates,  pay  for  paper,  law  books, 
legal  assistance,  postage.  Xeroxing,  and  wit- 
ness production  for  prisoners'  suits.  Out  of 
already  strained  prison  budgets,  we  must  pay 
for  transportation  of  witnesses,  additional 
security  and  transportation  of  inmates  to 
court  appearances,  legal  assistance  for  cor- 
rectional officers,  and  significant  amounts  of 
lost  staff  time  spent  responding  to  inmate 
claims,  most  of  which  are  spurious.  Prison 
officials  cannot  afford  to  divert  limited  re- 
sources to  litigate  the  staggering  number  of 
inmate  cases  which  would  be  spawned  by  cre- 
ating a  new  cause  of  action,  under  a  more 
stringent  standard,  as  RFRA  proposes  to  do. 
In  addition,  we  may  be  forced  to  re-litigate 
all  of  the  cases  in  which  we  have  already  pre- 
vailed under  the  existing  constitutional 
standard. 

RFRA  would  provide  inmates  with  rights 
even  greater  than  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees. RFRA  would  be  used  by  inmates  to 
cripple  correctional  authorities'  efforts  to 
contain  illegitimate  organizations  and  to  re- 
strict their  nefarious  activities.  Because  of 
the  tremendous  impact  on  security  and  state 
and  local  governments'  finances,  we  urge  you 
to  support  the  Reid  amendment  and  preserve 
the  existing  legal  standards  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  prison  area. 
Sincerely. 

Norm  Carlson.  Director.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  (Ret.).  1970-1987. 

J.  Michael  Quinlan.  Director.  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  (Ret).  1987-1992. 

Howard  A.  Peters  III.  Director.  Illinois 
Dept.  of  Corrections  Inmate  population: 
33.500. 

James  H.  Gomez.  Director.  California  De- 
partment of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
116.200. 

Larry  Norris.  Acting  Director.  Arkansas 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
7.900. 

Thomas  A.  Coughlin.  Commissioner.  New 
York  Department  of  Corr.  Services.  Inmate 
population:  64.500. 

Kenneth  L.  McGinnis.  Director.  Michigan 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
39.300. 

Harry  Singletary.  Secretary.  Florida  Dept. 
of  Corrections.  Inmate  population:  51.500. 

Andy  Collins.  Director.  Texas  Institutional 
Division— TDCJ.  Inmate  population:  60.400. 

Allen  L.  Ault.  Commissioner.  Georgia 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
28.000. 

Reginald  Wilkinson,  Director.  Ohio  Dept. 
of  Rehabilitation  and  Corrections.  Inmate 
population:  39,400. 


Joseph  D.  Lehman.  Commissioner.  Penn- 
sylvania Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  popu- 
lation: 25.800. 

Franklin  Freeman,  Secretary.  North  Caro- 
lina Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
21,100. 

Richard  A.  Lanham.  Sr..  Commissioner, 
Maryland  Division  of  Corrections.  Inmate 
population:  19.900. 

Edward  W.  Murray.  Director.  Virginia 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
17,000. 

William  H.  Fauvar,  Commissioner.  New 
Jersey  Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  popu- 
lation: 23.700. 

Thomas  Herring,  Commissioner,  Alabama 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population 
18.238. 

Samuel  A.  Lewis.  Director.  Arizona  Dept. 
of  Corrections,  Inmate  population:  17.200. 

Parker  Evatt.  Commissioner.  South  Caro- 
lina Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population- 
17,100. 

Richard  Stalder.  Secretary.  Louisiana 
Dept.  of  Public  Safety  &  Corrections.  Inmate 
population:  16.500. 

H.  Christian  DeBruyn.  Commissioner.  Indi- 
ana Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
14,800. 

Christine  Bradley.  Commissioner.  Ten- 
nessee Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  popu- 
lation: 11.360. 

Chase  Riveland.  Secretary.  Washington 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
10,000. 

Dora  Schriro.  Director.  Missouri  Dept.  of 
Corrections.  Inmate  population:  16.337. 

Walter  B.  Ridley,  Director.  Washington, 
D.C.,  Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  popu- 
lation: 12.000. 

Larry  DuBois.  Commissioner.  Massachu- 
setts Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  popu- 
lation: 10.000. 

Jack  Lewis.  Commissioner.  Kentucky 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
10.000. 

Eddie  Lucas,  Commissioner.  Mississippi 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
9.670. 

Frank  Hall.  Director.  Oregon  Dept.  of  Cor- 
rections. Inmate  population:  6.500. 

Ron  Angelone.  Director.  Nevada  Dept.  of 
Prisons.  Inmate  population:  6.400. 

Sally  Chandler  Halford.  Director.  Iowa 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
4.700. 

Patrick  Fiedler.  Secretary.  Wisconsin 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
8.500. 

Gary  Stotts,  Secretary.  Kansas  Dept.  of 
Corrections.  Inmate  population:  6.200. 

J.  Patrick  Gallagher,  Commissioner. 
Philadelphia  Prison  System.  Inmate  popu- 
lation: 4,900. 

Robert  J.  Watson.  Commissioner.  Delaware 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
4.300. 

J.W.  Fairman.  Executive  Director.  Cook 
County  Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  popu- 
lation: 9.141. 

Eloy  Mondragon.  Secretary.  New  Mexico 
Corrections  Department.  Inmate  population: 
3.500. 

George  .  Director.  Hawaii  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety.  Inmate  population: 
2.674. 

Ari  Zavaras.  Executive  Director.  Colorado 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
7.535. 

James  Gamble.  Administrator.  Montana 
Corrections  Division.  Inmate  population: 
1.521. 

O.L.  McCottar.  Director,  Utah  Dept.  of 
Corrections.  Inmate  population:  2,110. 
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Larry  Fields.  Director.  Oklahoma  Dept.  of 
Corrections.  Inmate  population 

Orville  B.  Pung.  Commissioner,  Minnesota 
Dept.    of    Corrections.    Inmate    population. 

4.000. 

George  A.  Vose.  Jr..  Director.  Rhode  Island 
Dept     of    Corrections.    Inmate    population: 

3.000. 

Harold  Clarke,  Director.  Nebraska  Dept.  of 
Corrections.  Inmate  population:  2.700. 

N  E.  Pishon.  Acting  Commissioner.  New- 
Hampshire  Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  pop- 
ulation: 1.700. 

Richard  A.  Vernon.  Director,  Idaho  Dept. 
of  Corrections.  Inmate  population:  2.400. 

J.  Frank  Prewitt.  Jr..  Commissioner.  Alas- 
ka Department  of  Corrections.  Inmate  popu- 
lation: 2.878. 

Nicholas  Thin.  Commissioner.  West  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Corrections.  Inmate 
population:  2,000. 

Elaine  Little.  Director.  North  Dakota 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
1.500 

Lynne  DeLano.  Secretary.  South  Dakota 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
1.530. 

Judith  Uphoff.  Director.  Wyoming  Dept.  of 
Corrections.  Inmate  population:  900 

John    Gorczyk.    Commissioner.    Vermont 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population:  900 
Larry    R.    Meachum.   Commissioner.   Con- 
necticut Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  popu- 
lation: 12.200. 

Donald  L.  Allen.  Commissioner.  Maine 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  Inmate  population: 
1.519. 

James  E.  Aiken,  Director,  US.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Inmate  population:  502  local,  144  main- 
land; Total  646 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said, 
the  courts  have  long  given  great  def- 
erence to  prison  officials  when  it  comes 
to  constitutional  rights  of  prisoners. 
There  are  three  cases  that  provide  the 
test  currently  applied  to  the  prison  sit- 
uation: The  Turner  case,  the  O'Lone 
case,  and  the  Thornburgh  case.  All  this 
amendment  does  is  make  these  cases 
the  law  of  the  land.  Prisoners  still  have 
rights.  They  still  can  exercise  their  re- 
ligion, but  the  standard  set  is  now  one 
already  in  law.  What  the  bill  would  do 
is  have  that  evaporate,  start  all  over, 
and  that  is  wrong.  We  should  go  with 
what  we  already  have. 

These  cases  establish  a  four-part  test 
for  evaluation  of  prison  regulations 
which  allegedly  infringe  upon  inmates' 
constitutional  rights.  They  are: 

First,  a  logical  connection  between 
the  correctional  institution's  regula- 
tion and  the  legitimate  Government  in- 
terest asserted  as  justification  for  the 
regulation. 

Second,  if  alternative  means  of  exer- 
cising the  right  are  available,  more 
deference  is  owed  to  prison  officials 
when  gauging  the  validity  of  the  regu- 
lation than  to  the  prisoners. 

Third,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  impact  that  accommodation  will 
have  on  prison  personnel,  other  in- 
mates, and  on  allocation  of  prison  re- 
sources. 

And  fourth,  the  absence  of  ready  al- 
ternative means  to  fully  accommodate 
inmates'  asserted  constitutional  rights 
is  evidence  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
regulation. 


Four  simple  standards,  and  that  is  all 
this  amendment  does  is  maintain  these 
four  standards.  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  why 
the  authors  of  this  bill  will  not  accept 
this  amendment.  Senator  Simpson  filed 
a  minority  report  which  I  think  was 
very  lucid  and  pointed,  and  I  think  the 
committee  should  have  followed  him.  I 
think  this  amendment  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

This  standard  that  I  have  established 
in  my  statement  to  the  Senate  tonight 
and  also  the  amendment  I  offered  gives 
prison  officials  clear  guidelines  on 
which  to  base  regulations.  Under  these 
guidelines,  prison  regulations  which 
Impact  on  the  exercise  of  first  amend- 
ment rights  will  pass  constitutional 
muster  if  they  are— and  this  is  a  key 
phrase— "reasonably  related  to  legiti- 
mate penological  interests.  "  Very  sim- 
ple. 

If  these  Supreme  Court  decisions  are 
overturned  by  this  legislation— and 
this  is  the  stated  purpose  in  the  com- 
mittee report— these  clearly  stated 
guidelines  will  no  longer  exist.  My 
amendment  contains  these  clearly  ar- 
ticulated guidelines  in  the  prison  situa- 
tion by  stating  that  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  this  legislation  to  overturn  the  three 
Supreme  Court  cases  I  have  mentioned. 
The  'reasonably  related  to  penolog- 
ical interests  standard,"  which  my 
amendment  maintains,  is  appropriate 
in  the  prison  context,  due  to  the  closed 
nature  of  a  society  where  prisoners 
live.  In  prison,  the  balance  between  the 
State's  interest  and  the  individual's 
rights  must  consider  factors  far  dif- 
ferent than  those  considered  in  society 
at  large.  For  instance,  drugs,  violent 
behavior,  gangs,  racism,  and  bigotry 
are  much  more  pernicious  in  prison.  In- 
mates are  unable  to  walk  away  or 
avoid  offensive  conduct.  Jews,  Catho- 
lics, Muslims,  white  supremacists. 
Protestants,  cultists  of  all  kinds  are 
packed  together  in  close  quarters,  very 
close  quarters. 

An  incident  that  happened  in  a  pris- 
on in  Tallahassee,  FL,  demonstrates 
how  heated  religious  issues  can  get  in 
close  quarters  of  a  prison.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  group  of  inmates  formed  a 
pagan  religious  group  which  wor- 
shipped the  Sun  and  Moon  and  held 
elaborate  rituals  at  the  vernal  and  au- 
tumnal equinox.  They  requested  a 
round  wooden  altar,  a  sword,  and  a 
naked  woman  to  dance  in  the  moon- 
light. 

You  will  have  to  admit  this  religion 
is  interesting,  to  say  the  least.  Prison 
officials  refused  the  sword  and  the 
woman,  but  they  agreed  to  the  altar 
and  had  the  prisoners  in  the  woodshop 
build  it.  But  it  turned  out  that  the  in- 
mates building  the  altars  were  fun- 
damentalist Christians,  who  decided  to 
hide  a  Bible  in  the  altar's  base.  After 
several  rituals,  the  pagans  discovered 
the  Bible  and  a  riot  ensued. 

This  shows  that  inmates'  individual 
rights  must  be  balanced  against  those 


of  the  prison  community  as  a  whole 
and  must  yield  where  security  and 
order  reasonably  demand. 

In  Turner,  one  of  the  cases  my 
amendment  maintains,  the  Supreme 
Court  summarized  the  impact  of  hold- 
ing corrections  to  the  "compelling 
State  interest"  test  and  the  "least  re- 
strictive means  "  standard: 

Subjecting  the  day-to-day  judgments  of 
prison  officials  to  an  inflexible,  strict  secu- 
rity analysis  would  .seriously  hamper  their 
ability  to  anticipate  security  problems  and 
to  adopt  innovative  solutions  to  the  intrac- 
table problems  of  prison  administration.  The 
rule  would  also  distort  the  decisionmaking 
process,  for  every  administrative  judgment 
would  be  subject  to  the  possibility  that  some 
court  somewhere  would  conclude  that  it  had 
a  less  restrictive  way  of  solving  the  problem 
at  hand.  Courts  inevitably  would  become  the 
primary  arbitrators  of  what  constitutes  the 
best  solution  to  every  administrative  prob- 
lem, thereby  unnecessarily  perpetuating  the 
involvement  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the  af- 
fairs of  prison  administration. 

RFRA  establishes  the  same  standard 
for  everyone,  including  prisoners.  That 
is  what  I  object  to,  and  that  is  what  my 
amendment  would  resolve.  Though  in- 
carceration does  not  terminate  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  it  is  necessarily  re- 
stricted. That  is  not  asking  too  much. 
According  to  O'Lone,  another  of  the 
cases  my  amendment  maintains,  these 
restrictions  arise  from  incarceration 
itself  and  from  valid  penal  objectives, 
including  deterrence  of  crime,  rehabili- 
tation of  prisoners,  and  institutional 
security.  The  committee  report  clearly 
states  that  it  intends  to  overturn  the 
O'Lone  case.  I  object  to  that.  My 
amendment  would  correct  that.  Re- 
member, we  are  talking  about  last  year 
the  prisoners  being  ahead.  They  are 
ahead  by  1,401  cases.  We  have  48,538 
cases  filed  against  prisoners,  against 
criminals,  but  the  prisoners  beat  us. 
They  filed  49,939  civil  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral court  system.  We  have  to  put  a 
limit  to  this  and  give  the  court  some 
direction  and  guidelines. 

According  to  the  standards  of 
O'Lone,  we  know  what  they  are,  we  can 
follow  what  they  are,  and  it  should  be 
maintained  in  law. 

In  1940,  the  Supreme  Court  held  in 
Cantwell  that  although  the  first 
amendment  guarantee  of  free  religious 
belief  is  absolute,  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  is  necessarily  subject  to  regu- 
lation for  the  protection  of  society. 
There  can  be  no  better  illustration  of 
this  than  the  prison  situation. 

Again,  in  O'Lone,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  the  right  to  free  exercise  of 
religion  does  not  terminate  at  the  pris- 
on gates  but  is  necessarily  restricted 
due  to  one's  incarceration. 

As  stated  by  Mary  Schnabel  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Willamette  Law  Review, 
subjecting  prison  regulations  to  the 
same  high  standard  of  review  as  the 
laws  generally  applicable  outside  cor- 
rectional institutions  is  impractical 
and  contrary  to  two  decades  of  case 
law. 
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I  could  not  agree  more  with  this  Law 
Review  article. 

So  I  am  asking  the  Senate  tonight  to 
not  do  that.  We  must  recognize  incar- 
ceration is  a  special  situation.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  my  amendment  does 
not  take  away  from  prisoners  the  right 
to  free  exercise  of  religion.  It  merely 
maintains  the  status  quo  which  has 
been  long  established  by  case  law. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  is  to 
head  off  the  rapid  increase  in  religion- 
related  litigation  that  prisoners  will 
bring  if  the  bill  passes  without  amend- 
ment. Whether  the  suits  are  frivolous 
or  not.  they  still  take  up  the  court's 
time  and  cost  the  taxpayers  money. 
This  amendment  is  supported  by  all  50 
State  prison  directors.  It  is  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  State  attorneys 
general.  It  is  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  many,  many  Governors. 

Mr.  President,  why  send  an  invita- 
tion to  prisoners  for  more  suits?  Pass- 
ing RFRA  without  my  amendment 
would  just  be  another  unfunded  man- 
date for  the  States. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Prior  to  doing  so.  though.  I  would  like 
to  commend  and  congratulate  and  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

As  I  indicated  before  he  came  to  the 
floor,  the  minority  report  which  was 
filed  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
was  a  very  fine  piece  of  work,  an  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  in  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  now 
the  item  of  business  before  the  floor  is 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
that  amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  I  will  now  speak  on  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  very  interest- 
ing business,  this  issue  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  religious  freedom.  The  Reli- 
gious Freedom  Restoration  Act — with  a 
name  like  that,  how  can  you  possibly 
turn  your  back  on  it? 

I  had  serious  concerns  on  it  when  it 
came  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  continue  to  have  the  most  grave  con- 
cerns about  both  the  bill's  scope  and 
its  potential  breadth,  and  its  impact,  if 
it  is  enacted  into  law.  I  commend  my 
friend  from  Nevada  on  his  amendment. 
This  is  a  fascinating  place,  we  are  ad- 
versaries one  day,  and  allies  the  next. 
That  is  what  makes  it  such  a  unique 
and  remarkable  institution.  I  do  not 
think  laymen  understand  that.  But 
certainly    anyone    who    has    legislated 


understands  that.  That  is  why  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  Reid,  and  to  join  him  on  this 
amendment. 

I  hear  clearly  the  arguments  about 
this  bill.  But  I  am  still  not  convinced 
in  any  way  that  Congress  should  prop- 
erly be  inserting  itself  into  the  process 
of  judicial  review  of  constitutional 
challenges  to  State  criminal  laws  even 
in  an  area  as  vital  to  our  way  of  life  as 
the  freedom  to  exercise  our  religion. 

There  are  a  couple  of  important 
points  to  discuss.  I  hope  someone  out 
there  will  hear  me.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues are  perhaps  not  attentively  lis- 
tening to  the  remarks  on  the  floor  at 
the  present  time. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  underlying 
issue  of  the  Smith  decision  which  cre- 
ated the  Supreme  Court  decision  was 
Oregon's  criminal  law.  which  prohib- 
ited the  possession  and  use  of  peyote. 
with  no  exception  for  legitimate  reli- 
gious use— even  possession  by  members 
of  the  Native  American  church. 

I  would  add  that  I  have  notified  my 
fine  native  American  constituents,  the 
Shoshone  Tribe,  and  the  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Wyoming,  that  I  would  indeed 
support  a  statute  properly  constructed 
creating  an  exemption  for  the  religious 
use  of  peyote. 

I  am  sensitive  to  their  concerns  on 
that  issue,  always  have  been.  I  am 
ready  to  support  such  an  appropriate 
bill.  I  have  relatives  who  worked  on  the 
Shoshone  reservation,  my  grand- 
mother's brother  married  a  full-blood- 
ed Shoshone.  In  my  family,  Richard 
Brunett,  a  native  American,  and  I 
share  a  common  great  grandfather. 
These  are  very  sensitive  things  to  me. 
But  we  are  not  talking  about  that  here. 

The  strangest  part  of  our  work  here 
is  that  we  do  things,  you  either  kill  or 
pass  a  bill  based  on  a  death  blend— I 
have  said  this  about  150  times— a  death 
blend  of  emotion,  fear,  guilt,  or  racism. 
What  a  poor  way  to  do  the  Nation's 
business. 

I  support  religious  freedom.  Who  does 
not?  I  always  have.  Any  thoughtful 
person  does.  Yet,  I  have  serious  doubts 
about  this  bill. 

So  now  not  only  do  we  have  a  death 
blend  of  guilt,  fear,  emotion,  and  rac- 
ism, now  we  can  add  the  misuse  of  reli- 
gion to  the  list. 

The  Religious  Freedom  Restoration 
Act,  RFRA— despite  its  lofty  title — has 
much  less  to  do  with  the  historical  and 
constitutional  concepts  of  religious 
freedom  than  with  the  creation  of  new 
rights — ones  that  could  prove  particu- 
larly helpful  and  useful  to  hardened 
criminals  and  prisoners.  It  would, 
therefore,  deeply  frustrate  prison  offi- 
cials, prison  discipline,  and  the  courts. 

Rather  than  protecting  religious 
freedom,  RFRA  would  create  another 
series  of  rights,  private  rights  that 
would  ignore  generally  applicable 
criminal  law  and  otherwise  reasonable 
restrictions  on  behavior  in  the  prison 
environment. 


For  example:  Under  the  proposed  leg- 
islation prisoners  may  be  able  to  con- 
duct animal  sacrifices  in  the  name  of 
religious  freedom.  We  are  beginning 
now  to  hear  from  the  animal  rights 
people.  They  have  finally  entered  the 
realm  of  recognition  in  what  we  are 
doing  here.  We  certainly  have  heard 
from  the  prison  administrators  who 
have  been  fully  aware  of  what  is  hap- 
pening here. 

If  I  am  totally  over  the  wall  on  this 
one,  then  six  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  must  be  just  as  wrong- 
headed  and  misguided  as  I  am.  For  that 
was  the  vote  in  the  Smith  decision,  6  to 
3. 

Key  law  enforcement  personnel, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  sensitive  to  pris- 
ons, share  my  concerns  about  this  law. 
Half  of  the  attorneys  general  of  the 
United  States,  including  Wyoming's 
own  fine  attorney  general,  Joe  Meyer, 
a  Democrat,  not  of  my  particular  polit- 
ical faith,  but  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect  and  regard,  sent  me  a  let- 
ter outlining  their  fears. 

I  heeded  their  views  in  my  vote.  So  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  join  with  Sen- 
ators Reid,  Bry.-\n,  S.\sser,  M.athews, 
and  Burns,  to  exempt  State  and  Fed- 
eral prisons  from  the  bill's  application. 
That  will  remove  a  very  significant 
budget  and  prison  security  impact  on 
our  Federal,  State,  and  local  criminal 
justice  systems  imposed  by  the  bill. 
Pursuant  to  the  amendment,  I  expect 
that  other  uses  of  rituals  disruptive  to 
prison  management  will  not  be  allowed 
in  prisons,  and  the  courts  will  not  over- 
rule the  prison  administrator's  prohibi- 
tion on  such  behavior. 

I  think  we  want  to  remember  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a 
very  narrow  issue.  We  are  talking 
about  legislation  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  litigants  of  many  different 
religious  beliefs  to  challenge  these 
State  and  Federal  laws  that  somehow 
burden  some  of  the  acts  that  are  en- 
gaged in  as  part  of  their  unique  and  in- 
dividual religious  beliefs.  We  must  al- 
ways be  mindful  that  we  are  not  con- 
cerned in  any  way  here  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  addressing  restric- 
tions or  regulation  of  beliefs.  We  are 
talking  about  acts.  That  is  a  crucial 
distinction  that  was  missed  in  Judici- 
ary, and  it  was  obviously  missed  on 
this  floor  in  many  other  issues  raised 
by  the  legislation. 

I  have  many,  many  questions.  In 
committee,  I  did  not  delay  action,  but 
I  am  certainly  opposed  to  it.  I  was  the 
only  one  that  voted  against  it  in  Judi- 
ciary, and  since  then,  people  around 
the  country  have  awakened  from  their 
slumbers  with  regard  to  at  least  this 
amendment. 

We  have  an  extraordinary  array  of 
State  attorneys  general  and  prison  ad- 
ministrators, who  were  never  consulted 
nor  present  at  the  single  hearing— that 
is  all  there  was,  a  single  hearing.  While 
I  am  not  aware  of  whether  any  of  these 
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prison  officials  had  the  opportunity  to 
give  testimony.  I  do  not  believe  the 
prison  officials  really  were  allowed  to 
be  involved  in  the  issue.  I  do  not  think 
people  had  the  benefit  of  their  thought- 
ful views.  I  said  at  the  time  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  I  thought  an- 
other hearing  was  in  order.  But  remem- 
ber the  distraction  here— the  Smith 
case  involved  a  law  which  prohibited 
an  act  not  a  belief,  and  that  prohibi- 
tion burdened  the  exercise  of  a  reli- 
gion. 

If  the  intent  of  this  legislation  was  to 
require  strict  scrutiny— an  almost  in- 
surmountable burden  of  proof— of  laws 
which  prohibit  acts  in  furtherance  of  a 
religious  belief,  why  does  the  legisla- 
tion not  say  that?  It  occurs  to  me  that 
this  language— the  burdening  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  religion— would  serve  to  ele- 
vate an  act.  even  a  repugnant  act.  to 
that  of  a  protected  belief  or  a  thought. 
That  is  certainly  a  far.  far  ranging  and 
weird  interpretation.  But  there  are 
other  religious  followers  who  have  acts 
as  part  of  their  rituals  which  are  con- 
sidered equally  important. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  a  group  of  peo- 
ple who  happen  to  practice  Satanism 
and  believe  they  can  only  commu- 
nicate with  their  deity  through  animal 
sacrifice.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a  law  of 
general  applicability  prohibiting  cru- 
elty to  animals  would  be  easily  chal- 
lenged under  this  legislation.  I  think  it 
would,  without  question.  Either  that. 
or  there  would  have  to  be  an  exception 
written  into  those  laws  for  satanic 
practice. 

It  is  easy  to  envision  a  great  many 
situations  where  regulations  that  our 
society  has  always  accepted  could  be 
called  into  question  under  this  legisla- 
tion. Prisoners  could  demand  such 
things  as  specially  prepared  food;  the 
right  to  pray  three  times  a  day;  certain 
types  of  clothing— indeed  the  list  is 
endless.  Likewise,  the  military  could 
be  challenged  to  adopt  special  prac- 
tices for  preparation  of  food.  oppKjrtu- 
nities  to  pray  on  various  different  sab- 
baths, clothing,  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
treme situation  of  an  individual,  for 
whatever  reason,  who  wanted  to  engage 
in  a  practice  involving  a  ritual— an 
act— that  would  be  repugnant,  offen- 
sive, or  disruptive  to  a  majority  of  ob- 
servers. 

So  I  shared  those  views,  and  I 
thought— and  still  think— we  should 
proceed  very  carefully  and.  of  course, 
the  arguments  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill  are  sometimes  often  so  shrill— that 
indeed  we  must  correct  this  hideous 
and  extraordinary  thing  "in  the  inter- 
est of  justice"  and  so  on. 

But  let  us  just  take  a  quick  review  of 
the  history.  Fifty  years  ago.  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  restrict  a  prison  inmate's 
acts  in  furtherance  of  a  religious  belief 
if  the  Government  regulation  served  a 
legitimate  prison  interest.  The  RFRA 
would  overrule  this  clear  directive  and 


elevate  this  inmate's  claim  to  the 
much  higher  standard  of  review  of 
■compelling  State  interest  and  least 
restrictive  means."  This  sounds  to  the 
laymen  like  head-of-the-pin  stuff,  and 
it  should  because  it  is  bizarre. 

This  means  that  prison  administra- 
tors would  be  required  to  adjust  cur- 
rent practices  in  order  to  accommodate 
disruptive  and  even  totally  bizarre  ac- 
tivities by  inmates  if  these  "acts"  were 
couched  in  terms  of  a  religious  exer- 
cise. 

There  are  so  many  examples  of  what 
happened  in  prisoner  litigation,  when 
the  RFRA  type  standard  review  has 
been  applied.  Here  are  a  couple.  In 
Florida  —do  not  miss  this  one— an  in- 
mate convicted  of  racketeering  and 
conspiracy  to  commit  murder  sued  the 
prison  to  permit  him  to  distribute  ra- 
cially inflammatory  literature  within 
the  State  prison  system.  I  think  my 
good  colleague  from  Nevada  touched  on 
this.  He  presented  this  as  a  religious 
expression  by  the  Temple  of  Love, 
which  he  had  founded.  His  literature 
included  gruesome  cartoons  of  African- 
Americans  being  mutilated,  tortured 
and  oppressed  by  whites.  Using  the 
standard  of  review  that  this  remark- 
able piece  of  legislation  would  now  re- 
quire, the  Florida  District  Court  ruled 
that  this  material  was  protected  as  re- 
ligious speech. 

In  other  States,  prisoners  have  sued 
prison  officials  under  the  cloak  of  reli- 
gious freedom  in  order  to  promote  ac- 
tivities such  as  racial  and  ethnic  geno- 
cide, witchcraft.  Satanism.  I  under- 
stand that  followers  of  both  witchcraft 
and  Satanism  engage  in  animal  sac- 
rifice. I  am  not  totally  aware  of  some 
of  the  aspects  of  that  religion,  but  I 
have  gathered  that. 

In  Wyoming,  an  inmate  of  Asian  an- 
cestry—do not  miss  this  one — in  the 
Wyoming  penitentiary,  who  is  consid- 
ered by  prison  officials  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  escape  risk  prisoners  at 
Rawlins.  WY,  claimed  to  be  a  member 
of  an  American  Indian  religion  and  de- 
mands a  religious  right  to  participate 
in  a  sweat  lodge  ceremony  outside  of 
his  maximum  security  confines.  There 
is  a  reason  for  that.  The  sweat  lodge  is 
located  at  the  fringes  of  the  peniten- 
tiary. That  is  just  where  this  person 
would  like  to  be— near  the  fringes— be- 
cause he  has  already  had  eight  violent 
dgcape  attempts  to  his  credit.  Some  es- 
c^es  were  from  the  Federal  facilities 
at  Marion  and  Levenworth. 

There  are  others  in  Rawlins.  WY,  who 
are  claimed  to  be  Odinists.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  Odinists'  religion,  but 
that  is  a  right  to  firepits.  sheepskins, 
and  lances. 

These  are  not  fanciful  or  imagined 
worst  case  scenarios,  but  rather  are 
factual  cases  that  have  been  filed  by 
inmates  and  considered  by  the  courts 
and  by  prison  administrators.  I  became 
very  concerned  that  RFRA  will  add 
even  greater  credibility  and  likely  con- 


stitutional sanction  to  these  types  of 
claims. 

So  all  may  understand,  so  that  you 
do  not  miss  how  we  got  here  and  what 
the  Supreme  Court  did  by  a  6-3  deci- 
sion, remember  that  this  bill,  this  mis- 
guided bill,  was  drafted  solely  to  over- 
rule the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  a  case  which  held— do  not  miss  these 
facts,  because  it  was  narrow— that  un- 
employment benefits  could  be  denied 
to  two  individuals  in  Oregon  named 
Smith  and  Black.  The  two  were  dis- 
missed from  their  jobs  with  a  nonprofit 
drug  rehabilitation  organization  be- 
cause they  took  part  in  a  peyote  cere- 
mony with  a  native  American  church 
of  which  they  are  a  member.  This  was 
a  violation  of  the  written  terms  of 
their  employment— that  they  would  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  drugs  or  alcohol. 
There  was  no  Oregon  State  criminal 
law  exemption  for  religious  use  and 
possession  of  peyote.  If  you  do  it.  you 
are  guilty.  So  they  were  fired  and  then 
they  applied  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits. 

Their  claim  was  denied  by  the  State. 
They  appealed  that  decision  to  the  Or- 
egon Court  of  Appeals,  which  ruled  in 
their  favor.  The  State  of  Oregon  then 
appealed  that  decision  to  the  state  Su- 
preme Court  where  Smith  and  Black 
won  again,  and  that  State  appealed  the 
decision  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
which  a  6-to-3  decision  in  1990  ruled  in 
the  State's  favor  and  against  Smith 
and  Black.  And  in  the  wake  of  that  ac- 
tion RFRA  was  born. 

I  will  stick  with  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  things  I 
wanted  to  share  with  you  with  regard 
to  this  measure. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
vada. I  think  the  amendment,  which 
exempts  prisoners  from  the  bill's  appli- 
cation, removes  the  significant  budget 
and  prison  security  impacts  on  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  criminal  jus- 
tice systems  imposed  by  the  bill. 

Who  would  not  agree  that  prisoners 
do  and  must  have  first  amendment 
rights,  including  the  right  to  exercise 
their  religion.  But  there  are  limits  to 
those  rights.  Numerous  State  attor- 
neys general,  including  Wyoming's 
own,  the  correctional  directors  of  all  50 
States,  Norman  Carlson,  the  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons; J.  Michael  Quinlan.  the  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons; the  American  Federation  of  State. 
County,  and  Municipal  Employees, 
which  represents  correctional  officers 
and  other  prison  personnel,  and  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Association  support  to- 
tally this  amendment  to  exempt  pris- 
oners. Prison  interests  should  be  given 
considerable  deference.  My  friend  from 
Nevada  touched  on  that.  Prison  au- 
thority should  not  be  required  to  ac- 
commodate practices  which  signifi- 
cantly interfere  with  the  security  and 
operation  of  the  prisons. 
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At  a  time  when  each  State  and  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  in  the  country  is  faced 
with  overcrowded  prison  facilities  and 
an  unrelenting  barrage  of  inmate  law- 
suits, this  bill  would  allow  prison  in- 
mates to  sue  prison  administrators 
with  greater  frequency  and,  obviously, 
greater  success.  Corrections  adminis- 
trators state  that  prisoners  who  hear 
that  the  standard  now  will  be  lowered 
will  use  the  opportunity  to  bring  law- 
suits to  manipulate  the  system  to  get 
special  benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Utah  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  dated  August 
5— and  Chat  is  in  there  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Utah— and  a  letter  from  Frederick 
Hess,  former  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Illinois — for  my 
other  colleague  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee—be printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I         Lewks.  Rice  &  Finger.sh. 

Belleville.  IL.  September  7.  1993. 
Hon.  Robert  Michel. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washmgtori,  DC. 

Dk.^r  Congressm.an  Michel:  Under  current 
Kaw.  a  unit  of  local,  state,  or  federal  jrovern- 
ment  can  infringe  upon  a  person's  exercise  of 
religion  if  such  infringement  bears  a  rational 
relationship  to  furthering^  a  governmental 
interest  6.  578  would  allow  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment to  infringe  upon  a  persons  exercise  of 
religion  only  if  such  infringement  furthers  a 
"compelling  government  interest"  and  is  the 
"least  restrictive  means  '  of  furthering  that 
mlerest. 

Attorney  General  Reno  supports  S.  578  to 
overturn  Employment  v.  Smith.  110  S.Ct.  1595 
(19901  which  held  that  application  of  a  neu- 
tral law  of  general  applicability— even  if  it 
has  the  effect  of  burdening  religious  prac- 
tice—does not  run  afoul  of  the  Free  Exercise 
Clause  of  the  First  Amendment. 

We  seem  to  have  come  full  circle  in  the 
Justice  Department  back  to  the  seventies  as 
we  prepare  to  expand  the  judiciary  and  relax 
norms  accompanied  by  social  engineering.  It 
took  more  than  a  decade  to  protect  the 
strong  interest  which  society  and  prison  ad- 
ministrators have  in  preserving  security, 
order  and  discipline  in  prison.  While  I  hope 
the  government  prison  administrator  will 
prove  "compelling  interest".  I  am  sure  the 
additional  "least  restrictive  means"  test  is 
joined  to  undermine  the  clear  meaning  for 
the  former. 

S.  578  will  subject  prisons  to  the  precise  re- 
sult the  Supreme  Court  sought  to  avoid  in 
its  earlier  rulings  in  prison  cases,  by  provid- 
ing inmates  far  greater  latitude  to  attack 
and  undermine  legitimate  prison  authority, 
necessary  to  maintain  security  and  order. 
The  risk  and  expense  of  litigation  under  this 
Act  will  leave  governments  vulnerable  to 
manipulaton  by  inmates.  Pro  se  prisoner  liti- 
gation is  already  the  most  rapidly  increasing 
type  of  litigation  in  our  country  and  makes 
up  more  than  a  third  of  the  docket  of  some 
federal  district  courts.  The  increase  in  cases 
resulting  from  the  creation  of  this  new  cause 
of  action  under  RFRA  would  only  add  to  the 
crippling  impact  of  prisoner  litigation  on  our 
criminal  justice  system  and  further  erode 
our  courts'  ability  to  deal  with  more  urgent 
issues  of  crime. 

Last  year.  48.538  criminal  cases  were 
brought  in  federal  court.  During  the  same 


period,  inmates  in  federal,  state  and  local  de- 
tention facilities  filed  49.939  civil  suits 
against  the  government  in  the  same  court 
system.  While  civil  filings  dropped  by  5  per- 
cent overall,  there  was  a  16.2  percent  in- 
crease in  inmate  petitions. 

Perspective  into  this  explosion  of  inmate 
litigation  can  be  found  by  looking  at  the  his- 
toric rise  in  this  type  of  litigation  over  the 
past  27  years.  In  1966.  218  civil  rights  peti- 
tions were  filed  by  prisoners  in  federal 
courts.  In  1984.  there  were  18.034  such  suits 
filed.  In  1992.  there  were  31.580  filed.  Surely, 
no  one  could  reasonably  argue  that  condi- 
tions in  our  prisons  and  jails  were  better  in 
1966  than  today.  Rather,  as  federal  courts 
across  this  nation  have  repeatedly  observed, 
this  rise  in  filing  is  attributable  to  inmates 
abusing  the  rights  afforded  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Litigation  has  provided  them  a  ve- 
hicle to  manipulate  those  charged  with  their 
lawful  incarceration,  at  taxpayer  expense. 

The  current  legal  standards  mandate  that 
prison  administrators  reasonably  accommo- 
date the  fee  exercise  rights  of  individual  in- 
mates, but  permits  a  balance  to  be  struck  be- 
tween such  individual  rights  and  institu- 
tional needs.  S.  578  would  not  permit  these 
interests  to  be  balanced:  rather,  it  would  ele- 
vate asserted  individual  inmate  rights  over 
the  operational  needs  of  prisons.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  impose  additional  and  unneces- 
sary costs  for  incarcerating  felons  on  a  crime 
weary  public  by  imposing  additional,  heavy 
burdens  on  the  professionals  on  whom  we  de- 
pend to  operate  our  prisons.  Nor  is  it  time  to 
increase  the  burden  on  our  courts. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Officer  should 
acknowledge  that  the  enhanced  test  and 
standard  for  religious  cases  would  increase 
the  time  and  process  necessary  to  defend 
against  cases  in  which  a  religious  claim  is 
raised.  Specifically,  the  ability  to  obtain  a 
judgment  by  summary  judgment  motion 
would  be  reduced  and  the  need  for  jury  trials 
will  be  substantially  increased.  This  would 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  percent  of 
judicial  time  consumed  by  review  of  inmate 
cases  and  would  create  a  need  for  more  law 
clerks,  magistrate  judges,  district  judges, 
and  circuit  judges  to  address  the  increased 
number  of  these  more  complex  and  time-con- 
suming cases.  U.S.  Attorneys  would  have  to 
hire  additional  assistants  to  deal  with  the 
increase  of  religious  suits  brought  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  federal  inmate  popu- 
lation. The  Bureau  of  Prisons  would  have 
many  additional  costs  associated  with  ac- 
commodation of  idiosyncratic  religious  te- 
nets. At  the  state  and  local  level,  taxpayers 
would  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  additional 
litigation  costs.  Attorneys  would  be  required 
to  expend  additional  time  litigating  each 
case  currently  pending  under  the  new  height- 
ened standard  and  to  respond  to  the  new  bar- 
rage of  litigation  under  this  new  cause  of  ac- 
tion. 

While  one  must  applaud  efforts  to  extend 
protection  to  legitimate  religious  groups  in 
society  at  large,  please  recognize  the  unique 
nature  of  the  closed  society  of  prisons,  as  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  long  done. 
The  legal  standards  promulgated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  prison  context  should  be 
preserved.  The  existing  standard  requires 
prison  administrators  to  accommodate  the 
religious  practices  of  inmates  in  their  care 
and  custody:  however,  it  permits  individual 
rights  to  be  balanced  against  the  needs  of 
the  prison  community  as  a  whole  and  the 
overriding  need  for  security  and  order.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  not  also  required  that  it 
be  done  by  "the  least  restrictive  means"  and 
Congress  should  not  permit  this  social  engi- 
neering sought  by  the  executive. 


Inmates  who  lead  illicit  prison  gangs  and 
organizations  are  sophisticated  and  will  ma- 
nipulate S.  578  with  its  new  standard  to  fa- 
cilitate this  illegal  activity  under  the  guise 
of  "religion".  Racial  hatred  in  the  prison 
setting  is  often  spread  and  violence  incited 
through  "religious"  materials. 

Further,  religious  claims  have  been  used  to 
attempt  to  gain  special  privileges.  Inmates 
even  have  devised  their  own  new  religions 
with  tenets  tailored  to  obtain  special  favors 
and  circumvent  security  regulations.  How- 
ever, courts  are  extremely  loathe  to  find 
that  a  group  claiming  to  be  a  religion  is.  in 
fact,  not  a  religion.  Courts  have  found  that 
the  Church  of  the  New  Song  (CONS  for 
short),  the  El  Rukns.  Satanic  cults,  and 
other  groups  are  "religions"  Thus,  each  re- 
striction on  their  activities  will  now  need  to 
be  the  "least  restrictive"  and  supported  by 
compelling  reasons. 

If  prisons  are  not  exempted  from  S.  578  and 
the  existing  legal  standard  preserved,  such 
groups  will  be  able  to  conduct  congregate 
services,  distribute  hate  literature,  organize, 
and  conduct  and  promote  activities  which 
are  now  banned.  Activities  including  drug 
trafficking,  racial  violence,  and  gang  orga- 
nizing would  be  made  easier  under  RFRA. 
These  activities  negatively  impact  on  prison 
order  as  well  as  the  free  community  while 
these  disputes  consume  court  time  and  costs 
of  administration  of  our  prisons  rise. 

Correctional  facilities  are  operating  with 
diminished  economic  resources  and  the  in- 
mate population  is  exploding.  Prison  litiga- 
tion is  already  placing  a  tremendous  drain 
on  those  limited  resources.  While  inmates 
litigate  at  no  or  little  cost  to  themselves, 
taxpayers  are  required  to  subsidize  the  filing 
fees  of  inmates,  pay  for  paper,  law  books, 
legal  assistance  postage.  Xeroxing,  and  wit- 
ness production  for  prisoners'  suits.  Out  of 
already  strained  prison  budgets,  we  must  pay 
for  transportation  of  witnesses,  additional 
security  and  transportation  of  inmates  to 
court  appearances,  legal  assistance  for  cor- 
rectional officers,  and  significant  amounts  of 
lost  staff  time  spent  responding  to  inmate 
claims,  most  of  which  are  spurious.  Prison 
officials  cannot  afford  to  divert  limited  re- 
sources to  litigate  the  staggering  number  of 
inmate  cases  which  would  be  spawned  by  cre- 
ating a  new  cause  of  action,  under  a  more 
stringent  standard,  as  RFR.'V  purposes  to  do: 
and  to  re-litigate  all  of  the  cases  in  which  we 
have  already  prevailed  under  the  existing 
constitutional  standard. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  is  grappling  with 
habeas  corpus  reform  and  ways  to  reduce 
frivolous  inmate  litigation,  with  its  toll  on 
our  state  and  federal  justice  systems,  it 
seems  inconceivable  that  anyone  would  en- 
dorse the  creation  of  a  new  cause  of  action 
for  inmates  which  provides  rights  even 
greater  than  the  constitutional  protections 
they  already  enjoy. 
Sincerely. 

Frederick  J.  Hess. 

State  of  Utah. 
Depart.ment  of  Corrections. 

.Murray.  UT.  August  5.  1993. 
Hon.  ALAN  K.  Simpson, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.^tor  Si.mpson:  As  Director  of  the 
Utah  Department  of  Corrections,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  concern  regarding  S.  578.  Al- 
though I  support  the  general  principles  of 
the  Bill,  the  broad  language  raises  some  sub- 
stantial concerns  for  correctional  facilities. 
If  passed,  a  plethora  of  litigation  will  follow, 
substantial  management  problems  will  arise. 
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and  safety  and  security  will  be  jeopardized.  I 
encourage  amending  the  legislation  to  ex- 
clude correctional  facilities  from  S.  578. 

Case  law  currently  allows  a  correctional 
Institution  to  restrict  an  inmate's  constitu- 
tional rights  if  the  restriction  is  reasonably 
related  to  a  legitimate  penological  interest 
The  proposed  legislation  will  heighten  the 
standard  of  review  from  a  -reasonable  rela- 
tion" to  a  •compelling  interest  "  standard. 
As  Director  of  Corrections.  I  am  responsible 
for  managing  efficiently  operated  state  insti- 
tutions. A  significant  portion  of  Corrections' 
budget  goes  toward  litigation  initiated  by  in- 
mates. If  this  legislation  passes,  without 
change,  the  Department  will  likely  have  to 
relitigate  cases  that  have  already  been  de- 
cided. Litigious  inmates  will  challenge  the 
previously  established  case  law  pursuant  to 
S.  578.  Consequently,  the  overall  budget  of 
Corrections  will  suffer. 

Religion  plays  an  important  role  in  manag- 
ing a  correctional  institution.  The  positive 
effect  that  religion  can  have  on  an  inmate  is 
immeaisurable.  However,  some  inmates  will 
use  any  opportunity  to  manipulate  the  sys- 
tem, thereby,  creating  management  prob- 
lems Take  for  example  an  inmate  whose  re- 
ligious beliefs  require  a  variance  from  recog- 
nized grooming  standards  Other  inmates 
have  proffered  religious  beliefs  that  require  a 
special  attire  that  deviate  from  recognized 
dress  standards  In  the  case  of  the  Church  of 
the  New  Song  CCONS")  their  religion  re- 
quired a  special  diet  of  Porterhouse  steak 
and  Bristol  Cream  Sherry.  These  are  the 
types  of  management  problems  that  arise 
frequently  in  a  prison  setting  If  the  legisla- 
tion passes  as  drafted,  inmates  will  take  the 
religious  freedom  argument  to  a  new  pm- 
nacle.  causing  substantial  management 
problems. 

In  addition,  safety  and  security  will  be 
jeopardized.  If  inmate  dress  standards  are  al- 
tered due  to  religious  claims,  creative  in- 
mates will  use  the  variance  to  smuggle  con- 
traband into  correctional  institutions.  A 
variance  in  grooming  standards  will  facili- 
tate an  inmate  to  alter  his  appearance,  mak- 
ing escape  easier.  Furthermore,  if  litigation 
ensues  and  Inmates  are  transported  to  and 
from  court  the  possibility  of  escape  is  en- 
hanced. Communities  across  the  country  de- 
pend on  the  safety  and  security  of  correc- 
tional institutions.  I  strongly  oppose  any 
legislation  that  would  jeopardize  the  safety 
and  security  of  a  correctional  institution  or 
the  community  at  large. 

As  Director  of  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions I  would  be  remiss  in  my  responsibil- 
ities if  I  did  not  express  my  concerns.  I  rec- 
ognize that  amending  legislation  can  be  a 
tremendous  task.  However,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  Senator  Simpson  of  Wyo- 
ming has  agreed  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
will  exempt  prisoners  from  the  act.  Con- 
gressman Hansen's  office  hats  faxed  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  amendment  for  my  review.  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  support  the 
Simpson  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Sincerely. 

O.  Lane  McCotter. 

Executtve  Dtrector. 
Utah  Department  of  Corrections 

P.S.— I  have  just  returned  from  the  annual 
congress  of  the  American  Correctional  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Association  of  State  Correc- 
tional Administrators.  This  issue  is  a  major 
concern  for  all  50  states.  A  report  has  been 
compiled  for  the  Congress  and  the  US  Attor- 
ney General  which  points  out  all  our  major 
problems  and  concerns  if  corrections  is  not 
exempted  by  amendment  to  the  act.  It  will, 
no  doubt,  cost  us  millions  in  litigation  If  not 
amended.  Thanks  for  your  support. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  will  the  raw  number  of  lawsuits 
increase,  the  Religious  Freedom  Res- 
toration Act.  a  marvelous  phrase,  will 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  quickly 
dismiss  frivolous  or  undeserving  in- 
mate challenges.  Frivolous  challenges 
will  no  longer  be  resolved  by  summary 
judgment  motions  but  will  require  full- 
blown evidentiary  hearings,  a  much 
more  expensive  and  time-consuming 
process. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  is- 
sued a  letter  on  May  7— which  was  not 
delivered  until  over  a  month  later— 
which  sUted  that  the  bill  "would  re- 
sult in  no  significant  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral or  to  State  or  local  governments." 
In  response  to  the  CBO  conclusion,  sev- 
eral States  communicated  with  the 
CBO  stating  that  there  was  a  very  sig- 
nificant impact  on  their  budgets,  both 
in  litigation  costs  and  in  facilitating 
religious  activities.  The  CBO,  at  last 
check,  was  reevaluating  their  letter  to 
Include  costs  to  the  States  caused  by 
this  bill. 

In  a  July  30  letter  Attorneys  General 
Lungren  of  California  and  Del  Papa  of 
Nevada  state:  "*  *  *  CBO  would  be 
hard-pressed  to  find  a  single  correc- 
tions professional  who  would  agree 
with  this  position,  "  being  that  no  sig- 
nificant cost  would  result  to  State  gov- 
ernments. 

On  September  7,  Frederick  Hess,  a 
former  U.S.  attorney  for  11  years, 
wrote  that  inmate  litigation  will  in- 
crease, unmerited  litigation  will  be 
more  difficult  to  resolve  quickly,  and 
costs  to  the  taxpayers  will  escalate.  He 
wrote: 

S.  578  will  subject  prisons  to  the  precise  re- 
sult the  Supreme  Court  sought  to  avoid  in 
its  earlier  rulings  in  prison  cases,  by  provid- 
ing Inmates  far  greater  latitude  to  attack 
and  undermine  legitimate  prison  authority, 
necessary  to  maintain  security  and  order. 
The  risk  and  expense  of  litigation  under  this 
act  will  leave  governments  vulnerable  to  ma- 
nipulation by  Inmates.  Pro  se  prisoner  litiga- 
tion is  already  the  most  rapidly  increasing 
type  of  litigation  in  our  country  and  makes 
up  more  than  a  third  of  the  docket  of  some 
Federal  district  courts.  The  increase  In  cases 
resulting  from  the  creation  of  this  new  cause 
of  action  under  RFRA  would  only  add  to  the 
crippling  Impact  of  prisoner  litigation  on  our 
criminal  justice  system  and  further  erode 
our  courts'  ability  to  deal  with  more  urgent 
issues  of  crime. 

We  are  going  to  be  working  on  a 
crime  bill  soon,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
is  in  prisoners  cranking  out  lawsuits 
by  the  metric  ton— habeas  corpus, 
delays  of  all  types,  lockerroom  law- 
yers, litigious  luggerheads— and  that  is 
what  taxpayers  are  paying  for.  A  third 
of  the  docket — imagine  what  this  bill 
will  do  for  the  other  two-thirds  of  the 
docket. 

The  increase  in  cases  resulting  from  the 
creation  of  this  new  cause  of  action  under 
RFRA  would  only  add  to  the  crippling  im- 
pact of  prisoner  litigation  on  our  criminal 
justice  system  and  further  erode  our  courts' 


ability  to  deal  with  more  urgent  issues  of 
crime. 

That  is  the  part  of  the  commentary 
of  the  gentleman  that  I  quote. 

This  bill  effectively  overturns  two 
Supreme  Court  cases  on  the  subject  of 
free  exercise-of-religion  claims,  the 
Smith  case  and  the  case  of  O'Lone  ver- 
sus Estate  of  Shabazz. 

In  overturning  those  two  cases,  the 
bill's  sponsors  tell  us.  they  intend  to 
reinstate  the  standard  by  which  free- 
dom-of-religion  claims  are  evaluated 
prior  to  these  decisions. 

Oh.  were  that  the  case.  I  have  been 
here  14  years,  and  I  have  seen  so  many 
pieces  of  legislation  that  just  said  all 
we  are  doing  is  taking  this  case  back  to 
where  it  was  before  the  Supreme  Court 
changed  something.  We  did  that  on 
civil  rights.  We  do  it  on  everything. 
And  then  we  get  into  the  grinder  of 
emotion,  fear,  guilt,  and  racism.  I 
know  the  groups  that  are  out  cranking 
it  up  on  this  one.  Some  have  less  than 
charitable  things  to  say.  even  though 
they  represent  religious  concerns. 

However,  unfortunately,  the  standard 
prior  to  the  O'Lone  case— which  ad- 
dressed prison  free-exercise  claims — de- 
pends on  the  court  in  which  the  claim 
is  brought.  At  least  seven  different 
standards  existed  before  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  O'Lone  case  in  1986. 

For  anyone  who  wants  to  go  back  to 
the  seven  previous  standards,  that  is 
how  it  came  about. 

So.  specifically,  the  bill  that  is  pre- 
sented to  us  with  such  highly  lauda- 
tory spirit  requires  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  not  burden  a  person's  exer- 
cise of  religion.  The  only  way  that  a 
Federal,  State,  or  local  government, 
including  prison  administrators— will 
be  permitted  to  burden  an  individual's 
exercise  of  religion  is:  First,  if  it  has  a 
compelling  governmental  interest;  and 
second,  if  its  actions  are  the  'least  re- 
strictive means  of  furthering  that  com- 
pelling governmental  interest." 

Practically  speaking,  and  getting  all 
the  legal  jumbo  out  of  there,  what  does 
this  mean?  First,  for  prisons,  if  a  pris- 
on institutes  a  measure  which  affects 
religion,  an  individual  may  sue  the 
government  for  burdening  his  or  her 
ability  to  freely  exercise  his  or  her  re- 
ligion. The  measure  does  not  have  to 
expressly  or  indirectly  prohibit  reli- 
gious activity,  it  merely  has  to  affect 
the  activity.  The  more  significant  the 
burden  on  religious  activities,  the 
stronger  an  individual's  claim  will  be. 

Second,  the  court  must  determine 
whether  the  prison  has  a  compelling 
governmental  interest  in  taking  its 
measure.  This  is  the  most  difficult  test 
that  the  courts  use  to  evaluate  the 
government's  laws  or  actions.  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  very  difficult  for  a  govern- 
ment to  meet  this  test.  - 

Prof.  Laurence  Tribe  is  a  man  whom 
I  regard  highly— even  though  I  have 
challenged  him  severely  in  some  of  his 
activities    in    nominations    before    the 
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Judiciary  Committee.  He  is  a  fine  legal 
mind,  just  as  Robert  Bork  was  a  fine 
legal  mind.  Professor  Tribe  recognizes 
that  regulations  burdening  constitu- 
tional liberties  rarely  survive  strict 
scrutiny  analysis— the  standard  which 
the  bill  will  place  on  prison  adminis- 
tratoi-s.  Professor  Tribe  noted.  "The 
Supreme  Court  rarely  finds  such  com- 
pelling necessity,  so  the  choice  of 
which  test  to  apply  usually  resolves 
the  case."  (Tribe.  "Abortion:  The  Clash 
of  Absolutes,"  page  11,  1990.) 

Third,  pursuant  to  this  bill,  a  court 
must  look  at  all  free  exercise  claims 
and  determine  whether  or  not  the  pris- 
on used  the  least  restrictive  means  to 
achieve  its  goal.  In  other  words,  was 
there  another  way  to  achieve  the  goal 
that  does  not  burden  religious  activ- 
ity? When  applying  the  least  restric- 
tive means  standard,  the  courts  are  not 
required  to  look  at  the  cost  of  the  al- 
ternatives. 

For  prison  administrators,  in  many 
cases  alternatives  are  available  but  at 
great  cost  to  the  State  government.  In 
other  cases,  the  least  restrictive  means 
can  disrupt  the  security  and  order  of 
the  prisons  and  do  it  in  a  grotesque 
way.  Under  the  bill,  if  the  prison  could 
accommodate  a  prisoner's  activities- 
even  if  it  required  100  more  prison 
guards  or  building  new  facilities — the 
prison  could  be  required  to  do  so. 

I  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  when 
it  expressly  rejected  the  idea  that 
"prison  officials  *  *  *  have  to  set  up 
and  then  shoot  down  every  conceivable 
alternative  method  of  accommodating 
the  claimant's  constitutional  com- 
plaint," (.Turner  v.  Safley.  482  U.S.  76 
(1987)).  That  is  the  very  standard,  the 
"least  restrictive  means,"  which  the 
bill  applies.  "Ruijning  a  prison  is  an  in- 
ordinately difficult  undertaking  that 
requires  expertise,  planning,  and  the 
commitment  of  resources,  all  of  which 
are  peculiarly  within  the  province  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  government."  (Turner,  at  84-85.) 

This  amendment  specifically  exempts 
prisons  from  this  change  in  the  stand- 
ard for  evaluating  governmental  ac- 
tions. The  courts,  especially  the  Su- 
preme Court,  have  recognized  the  need 
to  give  great  deference  to  prison  ad- 
ministrators, due  to  need  of  prisons  to 
maintain  order,  security,  and  dis- 
cipline. By  exempting  the  prisons,  the 
amendment  would  allow  the  courts  to 
use  the  current  Supreme  Court  stand- 
ard, as  stated  in  O'Lone — which  evalu- 
ates prison  practices  with  a  reasonable- 
ness standard.  Under  a  reasonableness 
test,  incidental  burdens  on  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion  of  prisoners  are  le- 
gitimate, so  long  as  the  regulations  are 
reasonably  related  to  legitimate  prison 
interests. 

The  reasonableness  standard  has 
been  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  prison  context  for  all  other  first 
amendment  challenges.  In  each  case, 
the  Court  has  refused  to  apply  the  very 
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standard  which  this  bill  seeks  to  apply, 
and  has  instead  adopted  a  reasonable- 
ness standard.  Without  this  amend- 
ment, this  bill  would  require  a  higher 
standard  for  prisons  than  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  is  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Prisons  today  are  not  like  prisons  30 
years  ago  or  40  years  ago.  Today,  pris- 
ons have  chapels,  special  meals,  recre- 
ation areas — some  of  the  prisons  in  the 
West  have  built  sweat  lodges  for  native 
American  religious  ser^rices.  At  least 
one  prison  has  two  sweat  lodges — one 
that  faces  east  and  one  that  faces 
west — to  accommodate  differing  reli- 
gious views. 

Those  are  very  valid  views.  I  have 
talked  about  those  views  with  my  Na- 
tive American  constituents. 

But  prisons  today  are  also  over- 
crowded. They  are  unruly.  There  are 
people  in  prison  who  are  vicious  and 
uncaring  of  their  fellow  man  and 
woman,  making  order  and  safety  more 
difficult  to  maintain. 

The  challenges  of  prison  administra- 
tors are  extreme.  If  one  group  of  in- 
mates is  perceived  by  others  as  getting 
special  benefits,  even  if  they  are  reli- 
gious in  nature,  then  others  want  spe- 
cial benefits. 

I  remember  when  I  practiced  law, 
several  of  my  clients  went  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. That  is  quite  a  testimonial,  I 
realize.  When  I  went  to  the  pen  to  visit 
with  the  warden  and  some  others,  they 
said,  "Don't  go  in  there,  because  if  the 
people  you  represented  at  one  time  who 
got  short  sentences  see  you  and  say 
hello,  the  other  prisoners  will  really 
take  it  out  on  them." 

So  I  had  to  creep  through  the  com- 
plex—which is  difficult  when  you  are  6 
foot  7 — and  they  would  say,  "Hey,  Al, 
how  are  you?"  And  I  would  ignore  them 
because  then  the  other  prisoners  would 
say,  "Aha.  you're  getting  special  fa- 
vors." 

Do  not  think  that  anyone  who  is 
given  an  extraordinary  benefit  of  some 
special  favor  does  not  keep  a  list. 

Prisoners  manufacture  religions,  just 
to  see  what  they  can  get.  I  would  too. 
I  could  be  wholly  creative  in  manufac- 
turing a  religion. 

Many  have  heard  of  the  case  of  the 
prisoners  beginning  a  religion  called 
Church  of  the  New  Song.  Its  followers 
requested  Chateaubriand  and  wine, 
among  other  things,  as  part  of  their 
ceremonial  activity.  While  the  pris- 
oners did  not  prevail  in  this  case,  the 
State  spent  thousands  of  dollai^  de- 
fending the  denial  of  these  items  to  the 
prisoners.  If  the  prisons  are  not  ex- 
empted from  this  bill,  it  will  be  even 
more  difficult  to  quickly  dismiss  such 
frivolous  cases. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  recognize  the 
unique  and  precarious  situation  that 
prisons  are  in  and  support  an  exemp- 
tion for  prisons  from  this  bill. 

That  is  what  the  Reid  amendment 
does.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 


of  it.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GRA- 
HAM). The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  en- 
joyed listening  to  my  two  colleagues, 
both  from  Nevada  and  Wyoming.  They 
are  very  thoughtful,  reflective  people.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  both  of 
them  and  I  understand  their  argu- 
ments. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  about  how 
this  act  will  impact  the  administration 
of  prisons.  Let  me  initially  point  out, 
as  Senator  Simpson  mentioned  in  his 
additional  views  to  the  committee  re- 
port, a  long  series  of  cases  has  recog- 
nized that  prisoners  are  entitled  to 
first  amendment  protection,  including 
the  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  While  we  agree  that  prisoner's 
are  entitled  to  first  amendment  rights, 
we  differ  on  the  applicable  standard  of 
review  where  a  prisoner's  limited 
rights  collides  with  the  responsibility 
of  a  prison  administrator  to  maintain 
order  and  security  in  the  prison. 

In  my  view,  this  act  carefully  bal- 
ances these  religious  free  exercise 
rights  against  the  compelling  interests 
of  prison  administrators.  The  first 
amendment  should  protect  the  rights 
of  every  citizen,  including  prisoners,  to 
practice  their  faith.  Let  us  all  be  mind- 
ful of  exactly  what  we  are  seeking  to 
protect  in  this  act.  We  are  seeking  to 
protect  the  right  to  exercise  one's  faith 
as  a  Baptist.  Catholic.  Episcopalian, 
Jew,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Mormon, 
Moslem.  Presbyterian,  Protestant,  and 
other  of  the  diverse  religions  practiced 
in  our-society. 

It  is  clearly  not  our  intention,  as 
some  might  suggest,  to  protect  the  de- 
sires of  those  prisoners  seeking  every- 
thing and  anything  imaginable,  like 
prostitutes,  nunchucks,  or  Harveys 
Bristol  Cream,  under  the  guise  of  the 
free  exercise  clause,  and  this  bill  does 
not  create  the  right  to  any  such  things. 
We  seek  only  a  well-reasoned  balance 
of  this  fundamental  right  to  practice 
one's  religion  against  the  significant 
responsibility  of  our  prison  administra- 
tors in  the  supervision  of  our  prisons. 
Because  of  the  special  circumstances  of 
incarceration,  and  the  unique  interest 
the  Government  has  in  maintaining 
order  and  control  in  the  prison  envi- 
ronment, the  Government  will  nec- 
essarily be  able  to  show  its  interest  is 
compelling  far  more  readily  than  in 
the  civilian  arena,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  anybody  could  argue  against  that. 

Supporters  of  an  amendment  insist 
this  bill,  without  amendment,  will 
raise  havoc  in  our  prisons.  However, 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  May  5.  1993,  addressed  to 
chairman  of  the  committee  confirmed 
her  enactment  without  amendment. 
Attorney  General  Reno,  who  admin- 
isters one  of  the  largest  prison  systems 
in  the  country,  wrote: 
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Concerns  have  been  expressed  that  the 
sundard  of  review  of  S.  578  will  unduly  bur- 
den the  operation  of  prisons  and  that  the  bill 
should  be  amended  to  adopt  a  standard  more 
favorable  to  prison  administrators  when  con- 
fronted with  the  religious  claims  of  pris- 
oners. These  concerns  have  been  presented 
by  knowledgeable  and  sincere  individuals  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  but  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  their  position  and  urge  the 
Committee  to  approve  the  bill  without 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  yield? 

Will  the  Senator  indicate  if  his  time 
is  being  charged  against  the  amend- 
ment or  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  HATCH  This  will  be  charged 
against  the  bill— actually,  no.  this  will 
be  charged  against  the  amendment — let 
us  split  it  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
time  of  Senator  Kennedy? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Senator  KENNEDY  and  I 
are  one  on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  on  both  of  our  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  On  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
prison  administrators'  interests  in 
order,  safety,  security,  and  discipline 
are  compelling,  and  the  courts  have 
certainly  treated  them  as  such,  and 
have  always  done  so.  More  important, 
the  courts  have  a  well-established  his- 
tory of  evaluating  these  competing  in- 
terests fairly  under  the  compelling 
State  interest  standard. 

This  amendment,  in  essence,  asks  us 
to  deny  prisoners  the  ability  to  adhere 
to  their  faiths,  a  liberty  we  otherwise 
deem  fundamental,  and  one  that  fur- 
thers the  goal  of  prisoner  rehabilita- 
tion. Recently.  Charles  Colson.  the 
chairman  of  Prison  Fellowship,  a  min- 
istry involved  with  prisoners,  wrote  to 
me  and  reported  that  the  Institute  for 
Religious  Research  at  Loyola  College 
studied  and  compared  two  groups  of  ex- 
offenders.  The  study  found  that,  over- 
all, offenders  who  attended  Prison  Fel- 
lowship programs  were  less  likely  to  be 
re-arrested  than  those  who  had  not  at- 
tended the  ministry.  Even  more  im- 
pressive, women  who  attended  were  60 
percent  less  likely  to  be  re-arrested. 

The  importance  of  religion,  espe- 
cially in  prisons,  cannot  be  overstated. 
Rather  than  an  across-the-board  denial 
of  religion,  many  courts  prior  to  Smith 
proposed  that  prison  administrators 
should  outline  their  security  concerns 
and  demonstrate  the  connection  be- 
tween this  concern  and  the  regulations. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  too  much  to  ask 
in  protecting  against  unnecessary  Gov- 
ernment infringement  on  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

Indeed.  I  would  rather  have  prisoners 
trying  to  practice  their  faith  than 
learning  how  to  become  better  crimi- 
nals once  released.  Obviously,  when  the 
practice  of  religion  conflicts  with  the 
need  to  maintain  order,  the  prison  ad- 
ministrator will  prevail  under  this  act. 


I  should  also  mention,  recently  I  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  American 
Baptist  Churches.  American  Jewish 
Committee.  Church  of  Brethren.  Men- 
nonile  Central  Committee.  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Church  of  Scien- 
tology. American  Jewish  Congress. 
Christian  Life  Commission.  Unitarian 
Universalist  Association.  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  Baptist  Joint 
Committee.  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  Center  for  Law  and  Religious 
Freedom,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  People  for  the  American  Way. 
expressing  their  strong  opposition  to 
any  amendment  to  the  Religious  Free- 
dom Restoration  Act. 

Finally,  the  Coalition  for  the  Free 
Exercise  of  Religion,  a  diverse  group  of 
interested  civil  rights  and  religious  or- 
ganizations have  also  loudly  voiced 
their  opposition  to  the  Reid  Amend- 
ment. The  coalition,  which  includes 
Agudath  Israel  of  America.  American 
Association  of  Christian  Schools, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Amer- 
ican Conference  of  Religious  Move- 
ments. American  Humanist  Associa- 
tion. American  Jewish  Committee. 
American  Jewish  Congress.  American 
Muslim  Council.  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action.  Americans  for  Religious 
Liberty.  Americans  United  for  Separa- 
tion of  Church  &  State.  Anti-Defama- 
tion League.  Association  of  Christian 
Schools  International.  Association  of 
American  Indian  Affairs.  Concerned 
Women  For  America.  Episcopal 
Church,  Church  of  Scientology,  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  Conference  of 
Seventh-day  Adventists,  Jesuit  Social 
Ministries,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. National  Association  of 
Evangelicals.  Presbyterian  Church. 
Traditional  Values  Coalition.  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations. 
Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congrega- 
tions, United  Methodist  Church,  and  40 
other  member  organizations  have  writ- 
ten to  oppose  an  amendment  to  exempt 
prisons.  It  suffices  to  say.  numerous  re- 
ligious institutions  in  America  have  re- 
viewed and  studied  this  issue  and  have 
overwhelmingly  rejected  this  amend- 
ment. 

I,  too,  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment  because  I  believe  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do.  and  I  do  not  have 
the  same  fear  as  my  two  colleagues 
from  Nevada  and  Wyoming  have  about 
the  abuse  of  these  privileges  in  prison. 

By  the  way.  do  not  tell  me  that  they 
will  not  file  just  as  many  lawsuits  even 
if  the  Reid  amendment  is  enacted. 
They  are  going  to  do  that  anyway.  Peo- 
ple will  know  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween lawsuits  filed  by  people  who 
have  observed  the  laws  and  are  not  liv- 
ing in  prison  and  lawsuits  filed  by 
those  living  in  prison.  Frankly,  over 
the  long  run.  I  think  we  will  save 
money  by  adopting  the  bill  without  the 
amendment. 


SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES  A.N"D  BONA  FIDE  RELIGIOUS 
PRACTICES 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  opportunities  this  act  cre- 
ates for  abusive  and  litigious  prisoners 
to  extract  special  benefits  from  prison 
administrators.  Some  have  suggested 
this  act  may  even  protect  prisoners 
who  form  new  religions  to  gain  special 
treatment  or  privileges.  While  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  some  prisoners  will  at- 
tempt to  abuse  this  act.  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  act  will  protect  these  de- 
ceptive efforts.  To  be  perfectly  clear, 
our  courts  are  well  suited  to  detect  the 
abusive  tendencies  of  our  litigious  pris- 
oners. 

I  would  add.  the  courts  have  tradi- 
tionally denied  first  amendment  pro- 
tection for  purported  religious  activity 
conceived  by  prisoners  simply  to  gain 
special  benefits.  I  trust  the  courts  will 
continue  to  reject  these  abusive 
claims.  The  fifth  circuit  observed  in  a 
prison  case: 

While  it  is  difficult  for  the  courts  to  estab- 
lish precise  standards  by  which  the  bona 
fides  of  a  religion  may  be  judged,  such  dif- 
ficulties have  proved  to  be  no  hinderance  to 
denials  of  first  amendment  protections  to  so- 
called  religions  which  tend  to  mock  estab- 
lished institutions  and  are  obviously  shams 
and  absurdities  and  whose  members  are  pa- 
tently devoid  of  religious  sincerity. 
[Thermult  v.  Carlson.  495  F.2d  390.  395  (5th 
Cir.).  cerf.  denied.  419  U.S.  1003  (1974)  (foot- 
note omitted).]. 

The  courts'  existing  analytical  tools 
are  adequate  to  detect  these  unfounded 
religious  demands  and  distinguished 
them  from  legitimate  religious  inter- 
ests. The  courts  have,  for  example,  re- 
jected religious  status,  under  the  first 
amendment,  for  a  number  of  prisoner- 
devised  belief  systems.  (See.  e.g..  John- 
son v.  PA.  Bureau  of  Corrections.  661  F. 
Supp.  425,  436-37  (M.D.  Pa.  1987)  (reject- 
ing "The  Spiritual  Order  of  Universal 
Beings  ");  See  also  Jacques  v.  Hilton.  569 
F.  Supp.  730.  736  (D.N.J.  1983),  affd,  738 
F.2d  422  (3d  Cir.  1984)  (rejecting  "United 
Church  of  Saint  Dennis").)  Moreover, 
when  a  prisoner  attempted  to  object  to 
participation  in  an  anti-alcoholism 
program  as  compelling  a  belief  because 
it  referred  to  "the  care  of  God  as  we 
understand  him,"  a  court  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  that  the  Chemical 
Dependency  Recovery  Program  was  not 
a  religion.  (Stafford  v.  Harrison,  766  F. 
Supp.  1014,  1017  (D.  Kan.  1991).) 

These  tools  are  also  adequate  to  un- 
cover false  religious  claims  that  are  ac- 
tually attempts  to  gain  special  privi- 
leges or  to  disrupt  prison  life.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Green  v.  White,  (525  F.  Supp. 
81.  83  (ED.  Mo.  1981),  affd  693  F.2d  45 
(8th  Cir.  1982).  cert,  denied.  462  U.S.  1111 
(1983),)  the  courts  rejected  the  claim 
that  the  Human  Awareness  Life  Church 
was  a  religion  and  focused  on  the  pris- 
oners  demands,  under  a  religious 
guise,  for  conjugal  visits,  banquets,  and 
payment  as  a  chaplain.  (See  also,  Unit- 
ed States  ex  rel.  Goings  v.  Aaron,  350  F. 
Supp.  1  (D.  Minn.  1972)  (rejecting  claim 
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for  religious  rights  that  prisoners  has 
never  practiced  before).)  Indeed,  courts 
have  been  blunt  enough  in  their  exami- 
nations to  find  that  a  claimed  religion, 
such  as  the  Church  of  the  New  Song,  is. 
in  reality,  "a  masquerade  designed  to 
obtain  first  amendment  protection." 
(Theriault  v.  Silber.  453  F.  Supp.  254.  260 
(WD.  Tex.  1978).  appeal  dismissed.  579 
F.2d  302  (5th  Cir.  1978).  cert,  denied,  440 
U.S.  917  (1979).) 

The  act  has  no  effect  on  our  settled 
jurisprudence  with  respect  to  prisoner- 
created  efforts  to  seek  special  privi- 
leges, thus  permitting  the  courts  to 
make  these  assessments  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  Those  cases  most  often 
cited  as  abusive  requests  by  prisoners, 
including  those  listed  in  the  additional 
views  to  the  committee  report  have 
been  routinely  dismissed  by  the  courts. 
I  would  expect  the  courts  will  continue 
to  deny  protection  to  prisoners  in- 
volved in  this  deceitful  activity. 

I  can  say  that  I  know  that  the  pris- 
oners will  continue  to  make  the  claims 
regardless  of  whether  this  amendment 
is  adopted  or  not.  I  think  we  have  made 
clear  that  there  is  a  different  way  of 
applying  the  compelling  interest  test 
in  prison  than  there  is  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  abide  by  the  law. 

The  Religious  Freedom  Restoration 
Act  does  not  disturb  established  juris- 
prudence as  it  relates  to  abusive  pris- 
oners. I  have  every  confidence  that 
Federal  judges  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise their  good  judgment  in  discerning 
those  abusive  claims  for  special  privi- 
leges from  our  legitimate  religious 
practices. 

INCREASE  IN  PRISONER  LITIGATION 

Let  me  address  the  concerns  raised 
by  those  who  argue  an  amendment  is 
necessary  to  curb  the  endless  prisoner 
litigation  inundating  our  State  and 
Federal  courts.  Those  who  favor  this 
Reid-Simpson  amendment  suggest  pris- 
oner litigation  will  somehow  miracu- 
lously decline  or  be  curbed  should  we 
deprive  prisoners  of  the  right  to  chal- 
lenge government  action  denying  them 
their  religious  liberty.  This  amend- 
ment will  hardly  stop  prisoner  litiga- 
tion. This  amendment  will  not  reduce 
the  cost  of  defending  our  prison  admin- 
istrators. This  amendment  will  prob- 
ably not  even  curb  prisoner  litigation 
and  we  should  not  fool  ourselves  into 
believing  it  will.  This  amendment  will 
deprive  many  prisoners  of  their  reli- 
gion in  a  misguided  attempt  to  address 
the  prisoner  litigation  crisis. 

Proponents  of  this  amendment  have 
suggested  this  bill  will  greatly  expand 
the  number  of  prisoner  lawsuits.  They 
cite  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
prisoner  lawsuits  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  What  they  fail  to  men- 
tion is  that  the  increase  in  lawsuits  is 
not  a  result  of  religious  claims.  Re- 
cently. New  York  attorney  general 
pointed  out  that  only  1  percent  of  all 
prisoner  claims  deal  with  religious  ex- 
ercise claims.  Ironically,  this  reported 


increase  in  the  raw  numbers  of  prisoner 
lawsuits  filed  followed  the  1990  Smith 
decision,  where  prisoners'  rights  to  free 
exercise  of  religion  were  virtually 
eliminated.  [Annual  Report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts.] 

Based  on  information  gathered  from 
State  attorneys  generals  offices  from 
throughout  this  country.  I  concluded 
that  prison  officials  were  not  really 
concerned  with  the  ultimate  result 
under  the  compelling  State  interest 
standard  or  its  impact  on  prison  ad- 
ministration and  order,  but  with  the 
prisoner  litigation  that  they  believe 
will  result  with  a  return  to  a  compel- 
ling State  interest  standard.  Thus.  I 
am  convinced,  the  real  concern  those 
offering  this  amendment  are  attempt- 
ing to  address  is  the  exploding  growth 
of  prisoner  litigation.  Most  officials 
my  staff  and  I  have  consulted  with 
agree,  the  genuine  concern  of  prison  of- 
ficials is  this  act's  impact  on  prisoner 
litigation,  and  not  the  compelling 
State  interest  standard  itself. 

I  agree  that  prisoner  litigation  is  a 
significant  problem  for  prison  adminis- 
trators. I  am  not  convinced,  however, 
that  this  amendment  adequately  ad- 
dresses this  issue.  I  am  surely  not  con- 
vinced that  passing  this  amendment 
will  reduce  the  number  of  cases 
brought  by  prisoners.  In  short,  pris- 
oners are  going  to  institute  a  large 
number  of  lawsuits  regardless  of  the 
standard  of  review  applicable  to  prison 
lawsuits.  Why?  Because  prisoners  do 
not  have  many  other  things  to  do — 
they  will  always  seek  a  way  out  of  pris- 
on or  a  means  to  challenge  authority. 
Thus,  I  have  concluded,  the  prisoner 
litigation  issue  is  one  that  we  must  ad- 
dress legislatively.  I  am  currently  un- 
dertaking efforts  to  review  this  serious 
problem  and  I  welcome  the  rec- 
ommendations of  those  attorneys  gen- 
eral and  prison  administrators  seeking 
to  address  their  concerns.  I  believe, 
however,  that  we  should  not  deprive 
those  individuals  most  in  need  of  reli- 
gion their  right  to  practice  it  because 
of  the  litigious  practices  of  some  pris- 
oners. 

ABSURD  RESULTS  OF  THE  PRISON  EXEMPTION 
AMENDMENT 

Let  me  also  point  out  some  of  the  ab- 
solutely absurd  results  which  will  fol- 
low this  piecemeal  approach  to  pris- 
oner litigation  reform,  an  approach 
embraced  in  this  prisoner  exemption 
amendment.  Currently,  prisoners  can 
and  do  sue  prison  administrators  for 
any  reason.  They  sue  because  they  re- 
ceived only  one  dinner  roll,  or  because 
they  disliked  the  shape  of  their  cake, 
or  because  they  are  denied  illegal 
drugs. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment will  stop  these  lawsuits.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  is  simply  to 
preclude  those  prisoners  with  lawsuits 
asserting  first  amendment  free  exercise 
rights    from    advancing    those    rights. 


Thus,  for  example,  the  prisoner  who 
sued  prison  administrators  in  Nevada 
for  serving  him  creamy  peanut  butter 
rather  than  the  chunky  peanut  butter 
he  requested  may  still  bring  his  case 
against  prison  administrators  before  a 
judge.  That  horror  story  is  not  pre- 
cluded by  the  Reid  amendment. 

However,  if  this  amendment  is 
passed,  the  Catholic  prisoner  who  may 
want  to  challenge  the  denial  of  com- 
munion would  be  given  short  shrift  in 
contesting  such  an  arbitrary  prison 
policy  in  the  courts.  At  best,  the 
Catholic  prisoner  asserting  the  right  to 
exercise  a  fundamental  aspect  of  his  or 
her  faith  is  given  no  more  consider- 
ation under  the  Reid  amendment  than 
the  prisoners  complaining  about  what 
kind  of  peanut  butter  is  being  served. 

It  is  absurd  to  treat  the  religious 
claim  so  cavalierly.  Likewise,  the  pris- 
oner in  Illinois  who  sued  prison  au- 
thorities for  depriving  him  of  the  use  of 
his  jail  cell  for  drug  trafficking  will 
still  have  standing  to  sue  prison  offi- 
cials. 

However,  if  this  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, a  Protestant  or  an  Episcopalian 
who  might  want  to  challenge  prison  of- 
ficials who  are  denying  them  the  right 
to  pray  in  their  prison  cell  may  well 
have  their  case  quickly  thrown  out  of 
court. 

The  inmate  who  files  a  frivolous  law- 
suit against  his  jailer  because  he  does 
not  like  the  color  of  his  prison  uniform 
can  fully  litigate  his  claim  in  the 
courts.  In  contrast,  the  Jewish  inmate 
who  may  want  to  challenge  the  denial 
of  his  right  to  kosher  meals,  again, 
would  be  afforded  no  better  a  chance  to 
prevail  than  the  claimant  making  such 
a  frivolous  claim  about  the  color  of  his 
clothing.  Indeed,  if  the  Reid  amend- 
ment passes,  the  religious  claimant 
may  have  less  rights. 

These  cases  clearly  demonstrate  the 
absurd  results  we  would  see  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  amendment. 

Let  me  make  my  position  on  prisoner 
litigation  very  clear.  Like  all  of  you,  I 
do  not  condone  the  stream  of  frivolous 
lawsuits  currently  being  brought  by 
many  prisoners.  To  the  contrary,  I  find 
most  prisoner  lawsuits  to  be  petty, 
frivolous,  and  offensive.  However,  I  am 
extremely  concerned  that  this  amend- 
ment allows  our  frustration  in  dealing 
with  a  prisoner  litigation  crisis  dictate 
how  we  respond  to  prisoners  whose  le- 
gitimate religious  beliefs  may  be  seri- 
ously offended. 

I  have  previously  suggested  that  we 
need  to  overhaul  thoroughly,  prisoner 
access  to  the  courts. 

Our  approach  must  be  comprehensive 
and  well  conceived.  Simply  depriving 
prisoners  of  a  real  right  to  advance 
their  religious  free  exercise  claims  is 
not  the  way  to  go.  More  importantly, 
our  approach  must  be  equitable. 

This  amendment  should  fail  because 
it  is  not  fair  to  those  prisoners  who  are 
deprived  of  their  legitimate  religious 
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exercise  and  have  no  real  recourse  to 
challenge  an  arbitrary  prison  adminis- 
trator who  has  abused  his  authority. 

Once  again.  I  ask  you  to  oppose  this 
exemption  to  first  amendment  free  ex- 
ercise rights  we  are  restoring  in  this 
act.  Those  prisoners  with  legitimate 
religious  claims  are  the  only  real  los- 
ers if  this  amendment  succeeds.  The 
abusive  and  litigious  prisoner  will  still 
bring  his  frivolous  lawsuits. 

COST  OF  RELIGIOUS  .\CCO.MMODATION 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  some 
horror  stories  about  what  will  happen 
if  the  Reid  amendment  is  defeated. 
Some  have  argued  that  it  would  be  too 
expensive  for  prison  administrators  to 
accommodate  every  religious  practice. 
Others  have  suggested  that  the  cost 
and  expense  associated  with  religious 
exercise  is  not  a  consideration  under 
RFRA.  I  appreciate  the  concerns  which 
have  been  expressed.  I  believe  many  of 
them  will  not  remotely  be  realized  and 
others  are  exaggerated. 

I  certainly  do  not  claim  that  no  pris- 
on in  the  country  will  incur  an  added 
cost  under  RFRA.  I  believe  that  such 
added  cost,  it  occurs,  will  be  far.  far 
less  than  some  supporters  of  the 
amendment  are  suggesting.  Indeed.  I  do 
believe  courts  will  continue  to  consider 
the  costs  of  religious  accommodation 
in  evaluating  lawsuits.  That  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the 
bill. 

While  prison  officials  must  reason- 
ably accommodate  a  prisoner's  exercise 
of  religion,  the  cost  associated  with  the 
accommodation  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. The  courts  have  long  recog- 
nized the  budgetary  limitations  of  pris- 
on administrators  and  have  extended 
to  them  reasonable  discretion.  See  for 
example.  Kahane  v.  Carlson.  bZl  F.2d  492 
(2d  Cir.  1975).  reaffirmed  in  Boss  v. 
Coughlin.  800  FSupp.  1066  (N.D.  N.Y. 
1991).  affirmed.  976  F.2d  98  (2d  Cir.  1992); 
Walker  v.  Blackwell.  411  F.2d  23.  26  (5th 
Cir.  1969). 

Moreover,  the  committee  report  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  costs  directly  at 
page  10.  where  the  report  states: 

Accordingly,  the  committee  expects  thai 
the  courts  will  continue  the  tradition  of  giv- 
ing due  deference  to  the  experience  and  ex- 
pertise of  prison  and  jail  administrators  in 
establishing  necessary  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures to  maintain  good  order,  security  and 
discipline,  consistent  with  consideration  of 
costs  and  limited  resources. 

But  even  assuming  some  added  cost 
is  imposed  on  prison  administrators.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  balance  that 
cost  against  the  interest  being  as- 
serted. That  interest,  religious  liberty. 
is  the  most  fundamental  liberty  any 
human  being  can  claim.  Religious  lib- 
erty is  a  cornerstone  of  the  foundation 
of  our  country  and  its  evolution  into 
the  greatest  country  on  earth.  Even 
the  most  scorned  in  our  society,  prison 
inmates,  have  a  legitimate  interest  in 
religious  liberty. 

Is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
really  prepared  to  say  that  a  Jewish 


prisoner  should  always  be  denied  ko- 
sher food  solely  because  of  its  cost?  Is 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  really 
prepared  to  say  that  a  Jewish  prisoner 
or  a  Moslem  prisoner  must  eat  pork  in 
violation  of  his  or  her  faith  or  go  hun- 
gry because  the  State  government  will 
not  prepare  pork-free  food  for  such  a 
prisoner?  If  so,  vote  for  the  Reid 
amendment. 

Is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
really  prepared  to  say  that  cost  and  ad- 
ministrative inconvenience  should  pre- 
clude a  Catholic  prisoner  from  the  op- 
portunity to  see  a  priest  other  than  at 
those  times  when  the  State,  at  its 
whim,  decides  to  make  a  priest  avail- 
able? If  that  is  the  standard  we  wish  to 
have,  vote  for  the  Reid  amendment. 

I  believe  that  in  striking  the  balance 
in  such  matters,  the  religious  liberty 
interest  of  prisoners  should  count  for 
more  than  the  Reid  amendment  will 
permit. 

COMPELLING  STATE  INTEREST  STANDARD  IS  AP- 
PROPRIATE FOR  PRISONERS'  FREE  EXERCISE 
CLAIMS 

I  appreciate  the  desire  to  restrict 
prisoners'  religious  exercise  rights  to  a 
reasonableness  standard.  I  do  not 
agree,  however,  that  this  is  the  appro- 
priate standard  of  review.  As  I  under- 
stand prisoner's  free  exercise  jurispru- 
dence, the  Supreme  Court  did  not  out- 
line a  definitive  standard  of  review  in 
this  area  before  the  late  1980's.  In  1987. 
the  Supreme  Court  addressed  prisoners' 
free  exercise  claims  in  O'Lone  v.  Estate 
of  Shabazz.  482  U.S.  340  (1987). 

In  O'Lone.  the  Court  ruled  that  so 
long  as  a  prison  regulation  "reasonably 
relates  to  legitimate  penalogical  inter- 
ests" it  will  not  offend  the  free  exercise 
clause  of  the  first  amendment.  Prior  to 
O'Lone.  some  circuit  courts  basically 
applied  the  well  recognized  compelling 
State  interest  standard  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  prison  regulations  in- 
fringing on  prisoners'  free  exercise 
rights.  The  compelling  State  interest 
standard  is  well  understood  and  used 
by  the  courts  in  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances where  fundamental  rights 
are  tested. 

Some  have  expressed  concern  that 
prison  administrators  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  satisfy  the 
compelling  State  interest  standard  of 
this  act.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the 
case.  To  the  contrary,  circuit  courts 
have  successfully  applied  the  compel- 
ling State  interest/least  restrictive 
means  test  in  appropriate  cases  to  up- 
hold prison  regulations.  For  example, 
in  Walker  v.  Blackwell,  411  F.2d  23  (5th 
Cir.  1969).  the  court  denied  requests  for 
specified  food  items.  In  so  ruling,  the 
court  wrote: 

[CJonsiderations  of  security  and  adminis- 
trative expense  outweigh  whatever  constitu- 
tional deprivation  petitioners  may  claim.  In 
this  regard,  the  courts  holds  that  the  govern- 
ment has  demonstrated  a  substantial  and 
compelling  interest,  that  of  security,  which 
compels  the  deprivation  of  these  after-sunset 
meals.  •  *  * 


Further,  just  8  days  before  the 
O'Lone  decision,  the  eleven  circuit, 
using  a  similar  standard,  the  substan- 
tial government  interest/least  restric- 
tive means  test,  ruled  that  a  prisoner 
was  not  entitled  to  an  exemption  from 
the  prison  shaving  and  hair  length  reg- 
ulations. (Martinelli  v.  Dugger,  817  F.2d 
1499  (Uth  Cir..  1987).)  It  can  fairly  be 
said  that  the  standard  contained  in 
this  act  does  not  impose  an  insur- 
mountable burden  on  prison  authori- 
ties. The  test  has  proven  to  be  a  work- 
able balance  between  compelling  inter- 
ests of  prison  administrators  and  the 
limited  religious  rights  of  prisoners. 

A  government  operating  a  prison 
clearly  has  a  compelling  interest  in 
maintaining  order,  safety,  and  dis- 
cipline. Walker  v.  Blackwell.  411  F.2d  23. 
24-25  (5th  Cir..  1969);  See  also.  e.g.. 
Barnett  v.  Rodgers.  410  F.2d  995.  1000 
(DC.  Cir..  1969).  Fortune  Society  v. 
McGinms.  319  F.  Supp.  901.  904  (S.D.N.Y. 
1970).  The  sponsors  of  this  bill  empha- 
sized this  point  repeatedly  during  this 
bill's  consideration.  Moreover,  as  the 
committee  report  states: 

The  committee  expects  that  the  courts  will 
continue  the  tradition  of  giving  due  def- 
erence to  the  experience  and  expertise  of 
prison  and  jail  administrators  in  establish- 
ing necessary  regulations  and  procedures  to 
maintain  good  order,  security  and  discipline 
consistent  with  consideration  of  costs  and 
limited  resources,  (p.  10) 

In  my  view,  the  compelling  State  in- 
terest standard  is  the  traditionally  ap- 
plicable standard  of  review  for  first 
amendment  claims.  We  feel  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  in  O'Lone  departed 
from  the  generally  acceptable  stand- 
ards of  review  where  important  con- 
stitutional rights  were  violated,  even 
where  the  more  limited  constitutional 
rights  of  prisoners  were  infringed  upon. 

This  act  will  reinstate  a  standard  the 
Supreme  Court  has  traditionally  uti- 
lized in  cases  implicating  fundamental 
constitutional  rights.  The  act  will  re- 
turn us  to  a  sensible  balance  struck  by 
a  number  of  lower  courts  prior  to 
O'Lone  between  one  of  our  most  cher- 
ished freedoms  secured  by  the  first 
amendment  and  the  Government's 
compelling  interests  in  security,  order, 
safety,  and  discipline  in  the  operation 
of  our  prisons.  The  imposition  of  the 
act's  compelling  State  interest  stand- 
ard in  prisoner  free  exercise  cases 
strikes  a  sound  and  reasonable  balance 
between  these  competing  interests. 

LEAST  RESTRICTIVE  MEANS  TEST 

Let  me  respond  to  the  criticisms  of 
the  least  restrictive  means  test.  Some 
have  argued  that  imposing  the  least  re- 
strictive means  standard  on  prisons 
will  force  judges  to  second  guess  our 
prison  administrators  on  every  prison 
security  issue  and  to  establish  their 
own  vision  of  how  prisons  should  be 
run.  I  do  not  believe  the  standard  will 
lead  us  to  this  aberration. 

The  courts  in  many  circuits  have 
used  this  well  recognized  standard,  the 
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compelling  interest  standard.  In  apply- 
ing the  least  restrictive  alternative 
prong,  the  courts  have  uniformly  given 
"wide-ranging  deference  to  the  expert 
judgment  of  prison  administrators." 
(See.  e.g..  Martinelli  v.  Dugger.  817  F.2d 
1499,  1506  (11th  Cir.  1987).)  Moreover,  the 
courts  have  consistently  recognized 
prison  authorities'  wide  latitude  to  re- 
strict religious  liberties  on  the  basis  of 
probable,  rather  than  actual  or  certain 
dangers.  (O'Malley  v.  Brierly.  477  F.2d 
785.  796  n.  10  (3rd  Cir.  1973).)  There  is.  in 
my  view,  absolutely  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  courts  will  become  indifferent 
to  the  thoughtful  expert  opinion  of 
those  individuals  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
prisons. 

The  additional  views  to  the  commit- 
tee report  cites  only  one  case,  a  case 
out  of  the  California  State  Appeals 
Court,  as  reflective  of  how  the  least  re- 
strictive means  test  will  be  abused  by 
the  courts.  The  California  trial  court 
ruling  is  not  reflective  of  the  estab- 
lished deference  our  Federal  courts 
have  '  given  to  prison  administrators. 
Moreover,  the  ruling  was  apparently 
also  an  aberration  to  the  California 
Court  of  Appeals  which  reversed  it  on 
appeal. 

ADEQUATE  TI.ME  TO  STUDY  ISSUES 

Over  3  years  have  elapsed  since  we 
first  introduced  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act,  in  form  and  substance 
almost  identical  to  the  bill  we  are  de- 
bating today.  I  strongly  disagree  with 
any  suggestion  we  have  not  satisfac- 
torily studied  this  bill. 

We  have  thoroughly  studied  the  Act's 
impact  on  prisons,  and  discussed  these 
concerns  of  some  attorneys  general  and 
prison  administrators.  Ultimately, 
based  on  the  input  of  many  concerned 
officials,  many  directly  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  our  prisons,  oth- 
ers responsible  for  defending  prison  ad- 
ministrators being  sued  by  prisoners, 
we  formulated  committee  report  lan- 
guage addressing  their  concerns. 

Earlier  this  year,  at  the  Judiciary 
Committee  markup,  some  critics  of  the 
bill  argued  that  the  State  attorneys 
general  were  not  given  adequate  notice 
and  opportunity  to  officially  comment 
on  the  act's  impact  on  prisons.  At  that 
time  it  was  suggested  we  delay  action 
on  the  bill  until  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General,  an  organiza- 
tion concerned  and  impacted  by  the 
act,  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
act  and  make  a  recommendation  at 
their  annual  meeting. 

In  July,  in  Chicago,  at  their  annual 
meeting,  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  reviewed  an  amend- 
ment very  similar  to  Senator  Reid's. 
They  also  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  proposed  committee  report 
language  we  drafted  and  circulated,  in 
consultation  with  many  experts,  to  al- 
leviate their  concerns  regarding  the 
act's  application  to  prisons.  While  I 
cannot  be  certain  of  their  reasoning  in 


failing  to  request  that  our  body  enact  a 
prison  exemption  amendment  such  as 
the  one  before  us,  the  association  did, 
in  fact,  decide  to  endorse  such  an 
amendment.  This  official  action,  I 
might  add,  was  made  subsequent  to 
their  letter  of  May  5.  1993,  wherein 
some  attorneys  general  had  expressed 
concern  about  the  act. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  these  same 
concerns  raised  about  the  need  for  a 
prisoner  exemption  amendment  were 
presented  to  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  year.  They  too,  de- 
clined to  support  an  amendment  strik- 
ingly similar  to  Senator  Reid's  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  thoroughly  studied  the  issues, 
consulted  with  numerous  religious 
leaders  and  prison  officials  and  am  con- 
vinced a  prison  administration  exemp- 
tion is  unnecessary.  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

PRISON  FELLOWSHIP 

Last  week,  at  a  Senate  staff  briefing 
I  cosponsored  along  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. Rick  Templeton  of  Prison  Fel- 
lowship offered  some  valuable  insight 
into  the  Reid  amendment.  In  his  intro- 
duction Mr.  Templeton  noted  that  he 
served  in  a  position  very  similar  to 
many  of  staff  members  present.  He  ob- 
served that  he  invariably  wrote  the 
"tough  on  crime"  speeches  for  his  boss 
and  considered  himself  a  staunch  law 
and  order  advocate.  He  still  believes  he 
serves  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Templeton  then  went  on  to  ex- 
plain how  he  went  to  prison,  and  how 
his  life  was  changed  forever.  It  was  in 
prison  where  he  experienced  firsthand 
the  hopelessness  shared  by  most  pris- 
oners. Most  frustrating  for  him.  pacify- 
ing an  inmate  with  television  was  the 
most  favored  approach  to  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  prison  also  taught  Rick 
Templeton  a  valuable  lesson  he  had 
never  fully  known  before  and  never  ex- 
pected to  learn  in  prison.  It  was  in  pris- 
on that  he  truly  found  religion.  He 
prayed  frequently  while  incarcerated. 
As  a  result  of  his  prison  experience,  he 
came  to  appropriate  the  role  religion 
could  play  in  his  life.  Equally  impor- 
tant, he  came  to  understand  the  role 
religion  could  play  in  the  lives  of  fel- 
low prisoners. 

Once  released,  Mr.  Templeton  joined 
Prison  Fellowship  and  has  been  reach- 
ing out  to  prisoners  ever  since.  He  con- 
tinues to  work  with  prisoners  because 
religion  is  the  only  hope  for  salvation 
he  sees  for  them.  While  many  prisoners 
will  never  be  saved,  he  has  assisted 
many  more  who  have  turned  their  life 
around.  He  points  out  that  98  percent 
of  the  prisoner  population  will  eventu- 
ally be  released  into  society.  Like  it  or 
not.  they  will  be  returning  to  our  com- 
munities. A  point  that  is  well  taken.  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  much  comfort  in 
knowing  that  a  prisoner  has  been  af- 


forded the  opportunity  to  receive  Mr. 
Templeton's  counsel,  to  share  ideas 
about  interpersonal  relations  and  fam- 
ily, and  hopefully,  to  learn  more  about 
religion  while  in  prison.  We  should  ac- 
commodate efforts  to  bring  religion  to 
prisoners  in  the  hopes  of  turning  some 
lives  around,  not  stifle  those  efforts. 

By  supporting  the  Reid  amendment 
we  embark  on  a  journey  down  the  most 
dangerous  path,  the  path  that  subjects 
the  protection  of  our  religious  liberty 
to  a  double  standard.  Religion  deserves 
a  single  standard.  I  ask  you  not  to  set 
a  double  standard  for  the  protection  of 
religion.  I  ask  you  to  restore  religious 
liberty.  I  ask  you  to  defeat  the  Reid 
amendment. 

VIOLENCE/CRI.MINAL  ACTS 

RFRA  neither  permits  nor  invites 
the  violation  of  our  criminal  laws.  The 
State's  interest  in  regulating  criminal 
activity  is  a  compelling  interest  and 
the  courts  have  offered  great  deference 
to  our  criminal  statutes. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  RFRA 
will  protect  acts  of  violence,  purport- 
edly motivated  by  religion,  under  any 
circumstances.  Our  clear  societal  in- 
terest in  protecting  our  public  safety, 
even  if  the  violence  is  purportedly  reli- 
giously motivated,  is  by  its  very  na- 
ture a  compelling  interest.  Nothing 
contained  in  RFRA  is  intended  to  offer 
or  extend  any  protection  for  this  type 
of  criminal  activity  and  our  govern- 
mental interest  in  combating  this  vio- 
lence is  undoubtedly  superior. 

INCIDE.NTAl.  IMPACT  CASES  LYNG  CASE 

RFRA  does  not  affect  Lyng  v.  North- 
west Indian  Cemetery  Protective  Assn.. 
485  U.S.  439  (1987).  a  case  concerning 
the  use  and  management  of  Govern- 
ment resources,  because  the  incidental 
impact  on  a  religious  practice  does  not 
constitute  a  cognizable  burden  on  any- 
one's free  exercise  of  religion.  In  Lyng. 
the  court  ruled  that  the  way  in  which 
Government  manages  its  affairs  and 
uses  its  own  property  does  not  con- 
stitute a  burden  on  religious  exercise. 
Thus,  the  construction  of  mining  or 
timber  roads  over  Government  land, 
land  sacred  to  native  American  reli- 
gion, did  not  burden  their  free  exercise 
rights.  Unless  a  burden  is  dem- 
onstrated, there  can  be  no  free  exercise 
violation.  The  statutory  language  in 
RFRA  was  drafted  to  include  protec- 
tion against  laws  which  impose  a  bur- 
den on  religious  exercise. 

INCIDENTAL  IMPACT  CASES  BOWEN  CASE 

RFRA  would  have  no  effect  on  cases 
like  Bowen  v.  Roy.  476  U.S.  673  (1986), 
involving  the  use  of  social  security 
numbers,  because  the  incidental  im- 
pact on  a  religious  practice  does  not 
constitute  a  cognizable  burden  on  any- 
one's free  exercise  of  religion.  Unless 
such  a  burden  is  demonstrated,  there 
can  be  no  free  exercise  violation.  Thus, 
a  claimant  never  gets  to  the  compel- 
ling interest  test  where  there  is  no  bur- 
den. RFRA  language  intentionally  in- 
cludes terminology  requiring  a  burden 
on  one's  exercise  of  religion. 
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Both  Lyng  and  Roy  are  burden  cases 
and  were  not  decided  under  either  the 
compelling  State  interest  test  set  forth 
in  RFRA  or  even  the  reasonableness 
test  announced  in  Smith.  Under  the  act 
only  governmental  actions  that  place  a 
substantial  burden  on  the  exercise  of 
religion  must  meet  the  compelling  in- 
terest test. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  keep 
my  colleagues  any  longer  this  evening, 
but  I  think  it  is  really  important  that 
we  not  buy  off  on  this  argument  that  it 
is  going  to  be  a  lot  rougher  on  the  pris- 
ons if  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment. 
The  fact  is  the  prison  administrators' 
interest  in  order,  security,  and  dis- 
cipline will  be  found  compelling  in  al- 
most all  of  these  cases.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  really  doubts  that  who  knows 
about  the  State  of  the  law  prior  to 
Smith  or  the  State  of  the  law  if  this 
bill  passes  without  amendment.  I  hope 
our  colleagues  realize  that. 

One  of  the  things  we  ought  to  be  en- 
couraging more  than  anything  else  is 
religious  activity  in  the  prisons.  We 
ought  to  be  encouraging  these  men  and 
women  and  these  young  boys  and  girls 
to  get  involved  in  religious  activity  in 
the  prisons.  We  ought  to  be  encourag- 
ing religious  influence  in  the  prisons. 
After  all.  if  we  are  going  to  rehabili- 
tate these  people,  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter that  would  help  them  to  be  reha- 
bilitated than  religious  beliefs. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  defeat  this  amendment. 
This  bill  is  very,  very  important.  It  in- 
volves our  first  amendment  rights  and 
privileges:  it  involves  the  first  freedom 
mentioned  .in  our  first  amendment 
rights  and  privileges.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  call  to  be  that  concerned 
or  that  worried  that  this  is  really 
going  to  place  an  even  greater  burden 
on  the  prisons  and  prison  administra- 
tors than  is  already  placed  there. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  other  side  is 
willing  to  yield  back  the  time.  I  am. 
too.  otherwise  I  have  a  lot  more  I 
would  like  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Mr  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  will  take 
less  than  1  minute  to  say  what  I  want 
to  say.  And  that  is  basically  no  one.  in- 
cluding sponsors  of  this  amendment, 
intends  or  does  the  amendment  cause 
anyone  from  practicing  their  religion 
in  prison  any  reasonable  way.  We  never 
claimed  that  this  amendment  would  re- 
duce lawsuits.  We  simply  said  that  this 
legislation,  unless  it  is  amended,  will 
increase  claims  and  further  burden  the 
courts  because  they  will  find  them 
more  winnable.  and  that  is  what  we  do 
not  want,  is  prisoners  who  file  these 
specious  lawsuits  and  win  them. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Hatch  tells  us  that  the  interests 


of  security  and  discipline  and  safety 
are  compelling  interests  and  that  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  here.  Courts  do 
not  always  find  that  prison  interests 
are  compelling  interests.  It  depends 
upon  the  Court.  That  is  how  we  got  to 
the  O'Lone  decision:  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  to  clarify  the  standard— 
at  least  seven  decisions,  were  then 
available — confusing  the  interests  of 
society. 

Courts  do  not  always  find  that  the 
prison  interests  are  compelling  inter- 
ests. It  depends,  as  I  say.  on  the  Court. 
But  the  second  part  of  the  test,  the 
least  restrictive  means  test,  would 
allow  courts  to  look  for  alternatives  to 
accommodate  prisoners'  requests. 
There  are  always  alternatives:  More 
guards  can  be  hired;  new  facilities  can 
be  constructed.  But  at  what  cost?  Does 
anybody  answer  that  question?  Cer- 
tainly, the  CBO  did  not. 

Prison  officials  can  allow  satanists  to 
draw  pentagrams  on  the  floor  of  their 
cells,  but  at  what  cost?  Neo-Nazis  can 
circulate  racially  inflammatory  mate- 
rials in  the  name  of  their  religion,  but 
at  what  cost  to  the  prison  system? 

Those  are  very  real  questions.  This  is 
not  some  hobgoblin  activity  that  we 
are  involved  in  here. 

Then  the  Senator  has  argued  that  no 
matter  what  the  standard  is,  prisoners 
will  always  make  claims.  The  standard 
does  matter,  and  Justice  O'Connor  said 
that  in  Turner  versus  Safely.  Here  is 
what  she  said— I  think  this  is  a  very 
apt  description: 

Subjecting  the  day-to-day  judgments  of 
prison  officials  to  an  inflexible,  strict  scru- 
tiny analysis  would  seriously  hamper  their 
ability  to  anticipate  security  problems  and 
to  adopt  innovative  solutions  to  the  intrac- 
table problems  of  the  prison  administration. 
The  compelling  State  interest  rule  would 
distort  the  decisionmaking  process,  for  every 
administrative  judgment  would  be  subject  to 
the  possibility  that  some  court  somewhere 
would  conclude  that  it  had  a  less  restrictive 
way  of  solving  the  problem  at  hand.  Courts 
inevitably  would  become  the  primary  arbiter 
of  what  constitutes  the  best  solution  to 
every  administrative  problem,  thereby  'un- 
necessarily perpetuating  the  involvement  of 
the  Federal  courts  in  affairs  of  prison  admin- 
istration  " 

I  certainly  concur  with  Justice  O'Con- 
nor in  her  comments  there. 

Then  finally.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
without  the  amendment  will  force  the 
courts  to  determine  which  religions  are 
good  and  noble  and  which  religions  are 
shams,  certainly  something  which  I  do 
not  wish  the  courts  to  do.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  will  have  to  happen  under 
this.  Senator  Reid  and  I  have  presented 
some  absurd  and  bizarre  "religions.  " 
Well,  now.  who  is  going  to  make  that 
decision? 

Think  how  many  well-established  re- 
ligions would  never  have  survived  that 
type  of  scrutiny  40  years  ago  There 
were  religions  40  years  ago  that  were 
made  fun  of  in  America,  which  now 
have  huge  memberships,  headquarters, 
tracts  that  they  distribute.  Who  is  to 


decide    whether    they    were    sham    or 
whether  they  were  real  at  the  time? 

My  colleague  from  Utah  says  that 
courts  will  see  through  sham  religions. 
Do  not  believe  it.  How  long  will  it  take 
prison  administrators  to  defend  their 
position  against  these  sham  religions? 
Only  you  can  guess. 

The  bill's  change  in  standard  will 
force  prison  administrators  into  long 
and  costly  evidentiary  hearings  and 
numerous  appeals,  instead  of  swift  dis- 
position by  summary  judgment  mo- 
tions, as  is  usually  the  case  today. 

As  I  heard  the  long  list  of  those  who 
support  this  bill.  I  thought  to  myself,  I 
wonder  how  many  members  of  the  var- 
ious organizations  ever  read  the  bill— I 
always  say  when  everything  else  fails, 
why  not  read  the  bill. 

When  everything  else  fails,  why  not 
read  the  amendment  that  is  being  pre- 
sented by  my  colleague,  and  of  which  I 
am  the  cosponsor. 

Here  is  what  it  says.  One  paragraph: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act.  shall  be  construed  to 
affect,  interpret,  or  in  any  way  address  that 
portion  of  the  First  Amendment  regarding 
laws  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
with  respect  to  any  individual  who  is  incar- 
cerated in  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  correc- 
tional, detention,  or  penal  facility— includ- 
ing any  correctional,  detention,  or  penal  fa- 
cility that  is  operated  by  a  private  entity 
under  a  contract  with  a  government. 

The  amendment  is  not  really  too  sin- 
ister, not  one  bit. 

No  wonder  the  religious  groups  write 
in.  send  mail  by  the  metric  ton— they 
are  saying  "you  would  not  want  to  pre- 
vent the  practice  of  religion  in  prison." 
That  is  not  what  this  amendment 
does— it  does  not  prohibit  religion  in 
the  prisons.  So  do  not  listen  to  that 
one. 

We  are  talking  about  people  who 
have  to  go  out  and  administer  the  pris- 
ons of  the  United  States— which  must 
be  about  the  most  thankless  job  in  so- 
ciety—with a  bunch  of  creative  pris- 
oners who,  in  many  cases,  become 
spoiled,  who  look  upon  the  prison  sys- 
tems as  their  way  of  life  now,  who 
think  of  it  as  their  society  and  really 
do  not  want  to  be  released.  They  have 
nowhere  to  go — the  temptations  of  so- 
ciety are  too  great  for  them. 

If  you  put  those  types  of  people,  the 
wasted  of  society,  those  who  have 
given  up  society,  and  mix  thfem  up  with 
a  few  creative  prisoners  who  are  decid- 
ing what  kind  of  religion  they  can  con- 
coct to  drive  prison  administrators 
goofy.  Governors  goofy,  and  the  legis- 
latures goofy,  and  the  sky  is  the  limit. 

By  challenging  a  bill  that  sounds  so 
magnificent,  you  are  noted  as  an  evil, 
uncaring  rascal  of  indescribable  dimen- 
sion. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  by  a  6-to- 
3  decision  a  totally  isolated  case  of  a 
couple  of  guys  who  were  fired  from 
their  job  because  they  broke  their  em- 
ployment  contract   for  doing   peyote. 
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That  is  all.  And  this  bill  is  the  result  of 
it — a  great  big  bill  which  is  all  out  of 
context  as  to  what  we  really  should  be 
doing  if  we  wanted  to  put  it  back  to 
where  it  was  before. 

I  will  stand  here  for  5  days  without 
leaving  the  floor  if  you  want  to  put  it 
back  to  where  it  was  before.  But  this 
bill  is  bizarre,  absolutely  bizarre — com- 
pelling interests  and  least  restrictive 
means  test.  Someone  made  a  mockery 
of  putting  the  law  back  to  where  it 
was— this  bill  has  overdone  it  and  all  in 
the  name  of  religious  freedom.  No  won- 
der the  mail  pours  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this,  but  I  do  have  to 
say,  let  us  just  be  honest  about  this. 
Had  the  compelling  interest  test  been 
in  effect  when  the  Smith  case  was  de- 
cided, the  compelling  interest  test 
would  have  upheld  the  final  result  in 
that  case  anyway.  Justice  O'Connor 
came  out  that  way. 

I  remember  a  few  years  back  when 
the  military  was  not  permitting  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  faith,  sincere  ortho- 
dox members  to  wear  a  yarmulke.  I 
was  one  of  the  Senators  who  came  to 
the  floor  and  forced  the  military  to  let 
them  be  able  to  do  that.  We  had  to 
enact  a  statute.  We  had  to  enact  a  stat- 
ute in  order  to  provide  for  this  simple 
expression  of  religious  freedom. 

Now,  if  there  are  sham  religions  that 
arise,  that  has  to  be  determined  with 
or  without  this  bill.  If  this  bill  is  not 
enacted,  you  would  still  have  to  deter- 
mine that  the  religious  action  was  a 
sham,  or  that  the  claimed  religious  be- 
lief was  a  sham,  or  that  the  religion 
they  claimed  to  be  following  was  a 
sham.  That  is  before  you  even  get  into 
the  question  of  a  compelling  interest 
test. 

So  in  many,  many  cases  these  cases 
would  be  automatically  thrown  out  as 
shams.  So  do  not  come  and  tell  me  that 
prisoners  are  somehow  or  other  going 
to  be  able  to  gain  privileges  based  on 
the  sham  nature  of  some  prisoners' 
claims  in  Federal  and  State  prisons. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  courts  are 
going  to  have  to  make  that  determina- 
tion anyway.  But  to  the  extent  that  we 
deny  anybody,  including  prisoners, 
their  first  amendment  rights  to  wor- 
ship freely,  it  would  be  a  shame.  That 
is  what  we  are  fighting  for  here;  to  es- 
tablish once  and  for  all  that  this  is  the 
first  mentioned  freedom  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  that  it  has  been  given 
short  shrift  by  the  Supreme  Court  ant" 
by  one  of  my  dear  friends  in  the  major 
ity  opinion.  Justice  Scalia.  Short 
shrift. 

We  want  to  correct  that.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  almost  all  pris- 
on regulations  will  be  held  to  be  fulfill- 
ing the  compelling  interest  test.  But 
where  they  are  not,  as  the  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wyoming  and 
very  dear  friend  of  mine  says,  where 
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they  uphold  the  compelling  interest 
test  and  find  the  religious  activity  pro- 
tected under  the  Constitution,  by  gosh, 
that  is  a  good  thing. 

We  want  religion  in  the  prisons.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  rehabilitative  influ- 
ences we  can  have.  Just  because  they 
are  prisoners  does  not  mean  all  of  their 
rights  should  go  down  the  drain,  their 
fundamental  religious  rights.  And  they 
are  fundamental  rights. 

This  amendment  protects  fundamen- 
tal rights,  fundamental  constitutional 
rights.  It  says  once  and  for  all  that  the 
Supreme  Court  should  not  misconstrue 
the  intent  of  Congress.  It  should  not 
misconstrue  the  Constitution.  This  is  a 
red  herring  amendment  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  not  meaning  to  be  crit- 
ical of  my  colleagues  because  they  are 
both  thoughtful,  both  very  sincere,  and 
they  are  both  very  dear  friends. 

But  in  all  honesty,  these  are  impor- 
tant rights.  And  all  of  these  groups 
supporting  the  bill  and  opposing  this 
amendment  have  come  together  be- 
cause they  want  these  rights  protected. 
And  we  as  Senators  ought  to  keep  that 
in  mind.  We  are  talking  about  fun- 
damental rights  that  should  not  be  in- 
fringed. And,  yes,  even  prisoners  in  in- 
stitutions should  have  those  fundamen- 
tal rights. 

But  even  in  prisons,  there  has  to  be  a 
different  application  of  the  compelling 
interest  test  and  prison  administrators 
will  be  upheld  in  most  instances  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  incarceration, 
the  nature  of  the  penal  institution,  and 
the  nature  of  our  governmental  laws  in 
trying  to  uphold  the  penal  institutions, 
and  their  rules  and  regulations. 

But  if  prison  administrators  are 
found  to  not  meet  the  compelling  in- 
terest test.  then,  by  gosh,  religious  ex- 
ercise should  be  upheld.  And  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  these  prisoners 
should  not  be  taken  away.  They  are  not 
animals.  Nobody  is  any  tougher  on 
crime  than  I  am  around  here,  and  I 
want  toughness  in  prisons.  But  these 
are  not  animals.  These  are  human 
beings,  and  we  ought  to  consider  their 
rights  to  religious  exercise. 

We  could  debate  this  for  hours  and 
hours.  I  think  excellent  remarks  have 
been  made  by  my  colleagues.  I  just 
happen  to  disagree  with  them.  I  hope 
that  tomorrow  when  we  vote  on  this 
that  the  Senate  will  vote  down  this 
amendment  and  uphold  these  fun- 
damental rights.  There  are  a  lot  of 
Senators  here  who  would  uphold  var- 
or"'  fundamental  rights.  I  think  most 
■  i  want  to  uphold  all  fundamental 
b.  But  there  is  nothing  more  fun- 

i.,.ental  in  my  eyes  than  the  religious 
freedoms  mentionrfl  in  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Const:    .  J  m 

I  am  prepared  to  >.»'ld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  my  colleagues 
are  prepared  to  do  so.  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  20  minutes  equally  di- 
vided tomorrow  morning.  I  would  like 
to  make  that  a  half  hour  if  we  can  be- 


cause if  Senator  Kenneo'V  is  here.  I 
want  to  make  sure  there  is  enough 
time. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  cosponsor.  I  today  join  Sen- 
ators Reid,  Simpson,  Burns,  and  Sas- 
SER  in  supporting  the  amendment  to 
the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act 
to  exempt  prisons  from  the  act's  appli- 
cation through  establishment  of  a  dif- 
ferent legal  standard  for  review  of  reli- 
gious freedom  cases  brought  by  prison 
inmates. 

I  support  the  Religious  Freedom  Res- 
toration Act.  and  its  purpose  to  estab- 
lish the  compelling  interest  test  as  a 
statutory  legal  standard  for  evaluating 
free  exercise  of  religion  claims;  the 
same  legal  standard  that  prevailed 
prior  to  the  1990  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Employment  Division  ver- 
sus Smith. 

One  can  sincerely  only  be  amazed  by 
the  diversity  of  the  religious  and  civil 
rights  groups  who  have  joined  together 
as  a  coalition  to  strongly  support  this 
important  legislation.  However.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  possible  im- 
pact of  the  Religious  Freedom  Act  if  an 
exception  is  not  included  for  free  exer- 
cise challenges  to  prison  regulations. 

As  proposed,  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act  would  require  prison 
officials  to  justify  any  actions  involv- 
ing prisoner's  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gious belief  by  showing  there  was  a 
compelling  governmental  interest  for 
the  action,  and  that  any  action  taken 
was  the  least  restrictive  alternative  in 
burdening  the  prisoner's  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. 

As  a  former  Attorney  General.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  amount  of  prisoner 
generated  litigation,  oftentimes 
amounting  to  purely  frivolous  claims, 
that  tie  up  our  State  and  Federal  legal 
resources.  As  a  former  Governor,  I  am 
also  well  aware  of  the  difficult  deci- 
sions facing  our  prison  administrators 
day  in  and  day  out  as  they  strive  to 
maintain  the  security  of  their  facili- 
ties, for  both  staff  and  inmates. 

Also  as  a  member  of  the  Nevada 
State  Prisons  Board  during  my  tenures 
as  Governor  and  attorney  general,  I  ex- 
perienced first  hand  the  burdens  placed 
on  State  governments  as  a  result  of 
Federal  court  actions.  These  burdens 
impacted  State  governments'  mone- 
tarily and  administratively  through  in- 
creased costs,  time,  and  effort  to  com- 
ply with  required  legal  holdings. 

This  prison  amendment  will  retain 
the  current  U.S.  Supreme  Court  stand- 
ard for  the  evaluation  of  prison  actions 
affecting  religious  activities.  That 
standard  looks  to  whether  prison  offi- 
cials, in  light  of  security,  discipline 
and  safety  concerns,  have  acted  reason- 
ably in  the  measures  they  have  taken 
which  may  impact  religious  activities. 
In  the  past,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  required  courts  to  give  great  def- 
erence to  decisions  made  by  prison  offi- 
cials regarding  how  their  prisons  are 
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administered.  Without  this  prison 
amendment,  it  is  not  clear  such  def- 
erence would  be  continued. 

Many  attorneys  general  supporting 
this  prison  amendment,  including  Ne- 
vada Attorney  General  Frankie  Sue 
Del  Papa,  are  concerned  that  without 
the  amendment,  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act  will  overturn  stand- 
ards that  have  existed  for  approxi- 
mately 45  years  for  prison  settings.  The 
result  not  only  increasing  the  number 
of  prisoner  generated  lawsuits,  but  per- 
mitting courts  to  second  guess  prison 
administrators'  decisionmaking  by 
looking  beyond  concerns  for  security 
and  conditions  of  confinement  in  the 
prisons.  For  example,  the  recent 
Santeria  religion  case  upholding  reli- 
gious ritual  animal  sacrifices  could 
create  immense  problems  if  such  sac- 
rifices were  upheld  in  a  prison  setting. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  the 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment  to  en- 
sure our  prisons  and  their  administra- 
tors are  allowed  to  exercise  their  judg- 
ment to  maintain  the  security  and  of 
their  facilities,  and  to  have  that  judg- 
ment given  due  deference  by  our  court 
system. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
just  make  a  very  brief  statement,  I 
want  the  record  to  be  spread  of  the 
facts  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senators  Reid  and  Simpson  does  not 
change  fundamental  religious  rights.  It 
very  simply  maintains  the  present 
standard  that  the  courts  have  used. 
And  the  courts  have  always  given  great 
deference  to  prison  officials  when  it 
comes  to  constitutional  rights  of  pris- 
oners. We  simply  maintain  those  stand- 
ards. 

I  will  be  happy  if  my  friend  from  Wy- 
oming would  agree  to  yield  back  the 
reminder  of  our  time  tonight.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  in  the  morning 
there  is  some  morning  business  that 
starts  at  8:30.  They  have  already  agreed 
to  give  those  people  an  hour  and  10 
minutes.  So  we  would  only  have  20 
minutes  in  the  morning  evenly  divided. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
fine  with  me.  As  I  understand  it,  we 
will  have  debate  between  9:45  and  10 
o'clock.  There  will  be  a  vote  at  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  REID.  It  is  my  understanding  it 
would  be  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  On  this  amendment. 
Then  we  will  have  some  additional 
time  before.  We  will  vote  on  them  back 
to  back. 

Mr.  REID.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  understand  that  is  OK 
with  Senator  Kennedy. 

Mr.  REID.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  situation  with  regard  to  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  controls  52  minutes,  18 
seconds;  the  Senator  from  Nevada  7 
minutes  and  2  seconds. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  use  the  entire  7  minutes.  But  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  my  friend 
from  Utah.  We  do  serve  together  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  he  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me  in  my  time  in  the 
Senate. 

I  regard  him  highly.  Everything  he 
said  in  his  moving  remarks  I  agree 
with,  with  the  exception  of  how  the 
courts  should  treat  prisoner  claims. 
Not  one  of  us  is  challenging  the  pre- 
cious right  of  religious  freedom  in  a 
prison  population,  as  long  as  you  do 
not  do  it  in  a  way  which  forces  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  to  ac- 
commodate frivolous  claims  and  sham 
religions.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

I  do  not  want  to  force  courts  to  de- 
cide for  me  what  kind  of  religion  is 
sham  and  what  kind  of  religion  is  good. 
That  is  exactly  what  you  are  doing  if 
you  leave  this  bill  as  it  is.  without  this 
amendment. 

The  Church  of  Scientology,  where 
was  that  30  years  ago?  Was  that  church 
real  or  a  sham?  We  all  know  what  has 
occurred  in  the  last  30  years  with  re- 
gard to  making  these  decisions. 

There  is  no  possible  way  to  compare 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  in  the  mili- 
tary and  in  the  prisons.  That  compari- 
son is  a  terribly  inappropriate  argu- 
ment. 

The  difference  between  the  military 
and  the  prison  population  is  poles 
apart,  night  and  day. 

So  I  can  hear  the  argument.  Who 
does  not  agree  that  religion  in  prison  is 
a  good  thing?  It  is  a  stabilizing  influ- 
ence. It  is  a  rehabilitating  influence.  It 
is  a  social  goal. 

But  that  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about.  That  was  not  what  the  Supreme 
Court  was  talking  about.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  a  peculiar  set  of  facts  which 
led  us  to  a  peculiar  situation  right 
now.  we  may  not  have  been  here.  But 
you  cannot  burden  the  prison  systems 
of  the  United  States  with  this  kind  of 
bill  and  then  hide  behind  the  first 
amendment — that  it  is  just  the  exercise 
of  religious  freedom.  That  is  how  we 
pass  a  lot  of  stuff  in  this  place,  by 
using  a  deft  blend  of  emotion,  fear, 
guilt,  or  racism.  I  have  been  here  14 
years.  I  know  them  all. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son I  brought  up  the  Army  is  because 
the  compelling  interest  test  was  not 
applicable  in  the  military,  that  test 
was  not  considered  applicable.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  sincere  Orthodox 
Jews,  could  not  wear  yarmulkes.  There 
has  been  a  recent  case  where  although 
prisoners  could  wear  baseball  caps,  sin- 
cere Orthodox  Jews  could  not  wear 
yarmulkes.  precisely  because  of  the 
standards  that  would  be  set  by  this 
amendment. 

Look,  there  are  going  to  be  sham  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  sham  religions  no 
matter  what  we  do  here.  And  they  are 


going  to  have  to  be  reviewed  by  a 
court.  A  decision  on  those  will  have  to 
be  reached  before  you  even  get  to  the 
question  of  compelling  interest,  which 
of  course  is  important. 

Let  me  also  point  out  some  of  the  ab- 
solutely absurd  results  which  follow 
this  piecemeal  approach  to  prisoner 
litigation  reform;  an  approach  em- 
braced by  this  prisoner  exemption 
amendment. 

Currently,  prisoners  can  and  do  sue 
prison  administrations  for  any  reason 
at  all.  They  sue  because  they  received 
only  one  dinner  roll,  or  because  they 
disliked  the  shape  of  their  cake,  or  be- 
cause they  are  denied  illegal  drugs. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  amendment 
is  going  to  stop  these  frivolous  law- 
suits. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  preclude  those  prisoners  with 
lawsuits  asserting  first  amendment 
free  exercise  of  rights  from  advancing 
those  rights.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
prisoner  who  sued  the  prison  adminis- 
trator in  Nevada  for  serving  him 
creamy  peanut  butter  rather  than  the 
chunky  peanut  butter  may  still  bring 
his  case  before  a  judge.  That  horror 
story  is  not  precluded  by  the  Reid 
amendment. 

If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
Catholic  prisoner  who  may  want  to 
challenge  the  denial  of  communion 
would  be  given  short  shrift  in  contest- 
ing such  an  arbitrary  prison  policy  in 
the  courts.  At  best,  the  Catholic  pris- 
oner asserting  the  right  to  exercise  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  his  faith  is  given 
no  more  consideration  than  the  pris- 
oner complaining  about  the  peanut 
butter.  It  is  absurd.  Likewise,  the  pris- 
oner in  Illinois — depriving  him  the  use 
of  his  jail  cell  for  drug  trafficking— will 
still  have  standing  to  sue  prison  offi- 
cials. 

However,  if  this  amendment  is 
passed,  a  Protestant  or  Episcopalian  or 
Mormon  who  might  want  to  challenge 
prison  officials  who  are  denying  them 
the  right  to  pray  in  their  prison  cell 
may  have  their  case  thrown  out  of 
court.  The  inmate  who  files  a  frivolous 
lawsuit  against  his  jailer  because  he 
does  not  like  the  color  of  prison  uni- 
form can  fully  litigate  his  case  in 
courts — and  they  will;  a  Jewish  inmate 
who  may  want  to  challenge  denial  of 
his  right  to  kosher  meals  again  would 
be  afforded  no  better  a  chance  to  pre- 
vail than  the  claimant  making  such  a 
frivolous  claim  about  the  color  of  his 
clothing. 

Indeed,  if  the  Reid  amendment 
passes,  the  religious  claimant  may 
have  less  rights.  These  claims  clearly 
demonstrate  the  absurd  results  we  see 
as  a  consequence  of  this  amendment. 

Let  me  make  my  position  on  prisoner 
litigation  clear.  Like  ali  of  you,  I  do 
not  condone  this  stream  of  frivolous 
lawsuits  currently  being  brought  by 
many  prisoners.  To  the  contrary,  I  find 
most  prisoner's  lawsuits  to  be  petty. 
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frivolous,  and  offensive.  However.  I  am 
extremely  concerned  that  this  amend- 
ment continues  our  frustration  in  deal- 
ing with  the  prisoner  litigation  crisis 
and  dictates  how  we  respond  to  pris- 
oners whose  legitimate  religious  beliefs 
may  be  seriously  offended. 

I  previously  suggested  that  we  need 
to  overhaul  thoroughly  prisoners'  ac- 
cess to  the  courts.  Our  approach  must 
be  comprehensive  and  well  conceived. 
Simply  depriving  prisoners  of  a  real 
right  to  advance  their  religious  free  ex- 
ercise claims  is  not  the  way  to  go. 

More  important,  our  approach  must 
be  equitable.  This  amendment  should 
fail  because  it  is  not  fair  to  those  pris- 
oners who  are  deprived  of  their  legiti- 
mate exercise  and  have  no  real  re- 
source to  challenge  an  arbitrary  prison 
administrator  who  has  abused  his  au- 
thority. 

Once  again,  I  have  to  ask  our  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  exemption  to 
first  amendment  free  exercise  rights, 
because  in  this  act.  we  are  restoring 
those  first  amendment  rights.  Those 
prisoners  with  legitimate  religious 
claims  are  the  only  real  losers  if  this 
amendment  succeeds.  The  abusive  and 
contentious  prisoners  will  still  bring 
frivolous  lawsuits,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  them  no  matter  what  we  do.  If 
there  are  shams,  that  has  to  be  decided 
in  every  instance  before  you  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  applies. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  very 
considerate  of  these  first  amendment 
rights  and  fundamental  rights  that  we 
are  talking  about,  even  in  the  case  of 
prisoners  in  prison— maybe  in  many  in- 
stances, especially  in  the  case  of  pris- 
oners, who  we  are  trying  to  rehabili- 
tate with  the  best  tools  available,  and 
there  is  nothing  better  than  religious 
belief. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

We  both  yield  the  remainder  of  our 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  All  time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  are  prepared  to  do 
the  wrap-up. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENERGY  SECRETARY  O'LEARY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
reported  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Hazel  O'Leary,  has  nearly  signed  a 
death  sentence  for  the  domestic  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  industry. 

What  is  more,  her  remarks,  if  accu- 
rately reported,  suggest  the  Secretary 
believes  it  might  be  no  problem  were 


the  United  States  to  become  totally  re- 
liant on  imported  oil  to  run  our  econ- 
omy. 

Finally,  the  remarks  suggest  her 
thinking  and  actions  are  driven  by 
multinational  oil  conglomerates — that 
is  right  the  major  oil  companies  are 
now  running  energy  policy  in  this 
country. 

l.NDEPENDENTS 

Mr.  President,  independent  oil  and 
gas  operators  in  the  United  States 
produce  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
natural  gas  and  over  30  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  in  this  country.  And,  energy 
is  the  lifeblood  of  our  economy.  At  an 
overseas  conference  of  financial  leaders 
in  the  worldwide  energy  business.  Sec- 
retary O'Leary  tried  to  sign  a  death 
warrant  on  our  producers  saying  the 
domestic  industry  was  "a  dying  breed 
too  feeble  to  salvage."  This  from  the 
Cabinet  member  entrusted  with  the 
health  of  this  very  industry.  She  could 
have  at  least  first  told  the  U.S.  busi- 
ness men  and  women  to  their  faces 
that  she  was  doing  them  in  she  should 
not  have  done  it  on  foreign  soil. 

ECONOMIC  SECURITY 

Most  alarming  about  Secretary 
O'Leary's  comments  were  the  com- 
ments questioning  whether  there  was  a 
national  interest  in  maintaining  any 
kind  of  domestic  oil  production.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report.  Secretary  O'Leary 
questioned  "whether  or  not  the  indus- 
try is,  for  the  long  term,  important  for 
the  economic  security  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  President,  we  might  have 
moved  the  Secretary's  nomination  too 
fast — evidently  no  one  asked  her  what 
percentage  of  our  foreign  trade  deficit 
comes  directly — directly  from  imported 
oil.  Mr.  President,  it  is  60  percent,  that 
is  right,  60  percent  of  our  entire  foreign 
trade  deficit  is  imported  oil— not  Toy- 
otas, not  Sonys— oil.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  Secretary  of  Energy  can 
wonder  whether  we  have  an  economic 
interest  in  60  percent  of  our  entire  for- 
eign trade  deficit. 

MAJOR  OIL 

What  many  might  find  interesting 
that,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, major  international  oil  compa- 
nies are  setting  U.S.  energy  policy.  She 
is  quoted  as  saying  she  questions  the 
future  need  of  a  domestic  oil  and  gas 
industry  because  "big  oil  is  setting  its 
sights  overseas."  Big  oil  wants  to 
produce  in  the  United  States,  but  can- 
not because  of  government  constraints, 
so  small  businesses  should  not  be  told 
to  just  shut  their  doors  and  go  away 
into  the  night.  But.  evidently  that  is 
the  case  because  she  also  said. 

I've  got  an  obligation  to  help  this  industry, 
but  I  don't  have  an  obligation  to  help  this  in- 
dustry beyond  reason. 

Is  the  decision  of  major  oil  to  move 
overseas,  largely  due  to  roadblocks  the 
Congress  put  in  place,  the  reason  Sec- 
retary O'Leary  has  abandoned  this 
vital  segment  of  the  American  econ- 
omy? 


Finally,  in  what  may  be  the  most  up- 
setting comment.  Secretary  O'Leary 
said  "I  haven't  gotten  the  answers  for 
the  mom  and  pop  businesses."  I  would 
say  that  is  evident,  and  so  is  the  ap- 
pearance that  she  is  not  looking  for  the 
answers  either. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the 
Tuesday,  October  26,  Houston  Post  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Houston  Post.  Oct.  26.  1993] 

Small  Producers  May  Be  a  Dying  Breed. 
Energy  Secretary  Admits 

London.— After  a  decade  of  decline  in 
America's  oil  patch  and  a  plunge  in  crude 
prices  over  the  summer,  the  troubles  may 
not  be  over  for  small  producers,  U.S.  Energy 
Secretary  Hazel  R.  O'Leary  said  Monday. 

In  an  interview.  O'Leary  said  she  has  no 
firm  ideas  on  helping  independent  oil  opera- 
tors stay  is  business  and  suggested  the  indus- 
try's smaller,  domestic  players  may  be  a 
dying  breed  too  feeble  to  salvage  in  an  era 
when  Big  Oil  is  setting  its  sights  overseas. 

"The  guy  who  counted  on  the  wireless  got 
left  behind."  O'Leary  said  in  an  interview 
with  The  Associated  Press. 

In  an  earlier  address  to  oil  executives. 
O'Leary  said;  "I  haven't  gotten  the  answers 
for  the  mom  and  pop  businesses." 

Over  the  past  decade,  450,000  jobs  have  been 
lost  in  the  U.S.  oil  industry  as  the  number  of 
working  drillings  rigs  has  plunged  from 
about  4,000  to  between  600  and  700.  according 
to  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  Many  small  oil  companies — which 
do  most  of  the  exploration — have  gone  bust. 

OLeary  said  she  would  like  to  help,  for  ex- 
ample by  finding  ways  to  make  oil  explo- 
ration more  of  an  exact  science  and  ensuring 
that  the  government  sets  down  a  consistent 
set  of  rules  to  help  businesses  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

"I've  got  an  obligation  to  help  this  indus- 
try, but  I  don"t  have  an  obligation  to  help 
this  industry  beyond  reason.'"  she  said. 

Saying  that  equating  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion to  national  security  could  be  an  out- 
dated idea,  O'Leary  called  for  "a  careful 
analysis  to  set  up  the  proposition  of  whether 
or  not  the  industry  is.  for  the  long  term,  im- 
portant for  the  economic  security  of  the 
United  States.'" 

Fow  now,  O'Leary  believes  the  United 
States  should  seek  out  ""diversified"  sources 
of  energy,  so  as  not  to  be  overly  reliant  on 
imported  oil  from  the  volatile  Middle  East. 
She  acknowledged  many  U.S.  producers  can- 
not diversify,  despite  suggestions  that  some 
could  embark  on  experimental  shrimp  farm- 
ing in  the  West  Texas  desert,  where  many  oil 
jobs  have  vanished. 

"The  entrepreneurs  who  survive  are  those 
who  read  the  marketplace  ahead  of  the  mar- 
ketplace finally  settling  itself  down  and 
react  accordingly,  and  my  job  is  to  mend 
that  strong  signal— at  the  same  time,  look- 
ing at  every  way  possible  to  ensure  that 
there  is  an  industry,  if  prices  will  support  an 
industry."  O'Leary  told  The  AP. 

•"Its  been  a  tough  year  at  home  because 
the  price  signals  have  been  perhaps  too  low." 
O'Leary  told  reporters,  after  addressing  the 
annual  Oil  and  Money  conference  sponsored 
by  the  International  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
Oil  Daily  Group. 

Asked  what  price  level  she  considered  to  be 
too  low.  O'Leary  said,  "certainly  14,  12  dol- 
lars."  before  immediately  adding  that  she 
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should  not  have  spouted  out  an  opinion  on  an 
acceptable  level  for  prices. 

'I'm  not  sure  what  the  number  is.  but  re- 
member us— were  talking  free  market  these 
days— we  just  have  to  say  sometinies  the  free 
market  is  very  unkind  to  an  industry  at 
home  that  is  very  mature.  "  O'Leary  said. 

O'Leary  declined  to  specify  which  type  of 
oil  she  would  consider  to  be  too  cheap  at  $13 
to  $14.  Prices  can  vary  by  several  dollars  a 
barrel,  depending  on  the  sulfur  content  and 
gravity  of  the  oil 


FEDERAL  ACQUISITION 
STREAMLINING  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Glenn,  and  other  Senators  introduced 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining 
Act  of  1993.  This  legislation  is  intended 
as  a  major  step  in  a  process  begun  3 
years  ago  with  the  creation,  in  section 
800  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Advisory 
Panel  on  Streamlining  and  Codifying 
Acquisition  Law. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  the  Congress 
has  engaged  in  a  number  of  efforts  to 
reform  the  Federal  acquisition  process. 
The  most  notable  of  these  efforts  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Packard  Com- 
mission in  1985,  and  the  legislation  of 
the  Commission's  recommendations 
the  following  year.  There  have  also 
been  a  number  of  separate  legislative 
proposals  enacted  which  deal  with  per- 
ceived flaws  in  the  details  of  the  pro- 
curement process.  Despite  these  ef- 
forts, the  consensus  remains  that  we 
have  fallen  far  short  of  achieving  the 
savings  and  efficiencies  that  are  pos- 
sible in  this  area. 

The  Advisory  Panel  on  Streamlining 
and  Codifying  Acquisition  Law  that 
was  created  by  Congress  with  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  1990  was  intended 
to  overcome  the  barriers  to  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  defense  procurement. 
The  advisory  panel  assembled  12  of  the 
leading  experts  in  contract  law  and  ac- 
quisition management  to  review  all  of 
the  laws  ^^erning  purchasing  by  the 
Federal  Government.  These  individuals 
gave  generously  of  their  valuable  time 
over  a  year  and  a  half  to  prepare  an  ex- 
cellent report  containing  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  major  procurement  laws 
and  specific  recommendations  for 
changes. 

This  report,  known  generally  as  the 
section  800  report,  was  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  in  January.  Democratic  and 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs,  Armed  Services, 
and  Small  Business  Committees  in- 
structed their  staffs  to  review  the  rec- 
ommendations and  prepare  a  bipartisan 
package  of  legislation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  bipartisan  staff  work  was 
largely  completed  in  September.  It  is 
draft  legislation  intended  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  congressional  action  and  not 
as  the  final  word  on  the  subject. 

The  administration  claims  that  ac- 
quisition reform  is  one  of  its  highest 


priorities,  and  it  has  been  clear  to  all 
of  us  that  support  from  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  will  be  essential 
if  our  efforts  are  to  succeed.  Therefore, 
it  was  proper  for  us  to  coordinate  our 
approach  with  such  initiatives  as  the 
Vice  Presidents  National  Performance 
Review.  Unfortunately,  participation 
in  the  discussions  with  the  White 
House  was  limited  to  Democratic  Mem- 
bers and  staff  in  contrast  to  the  bipar- 
tisan process  we  had  followed  up  to 
this  point.  Over  the  weekend,  the  ad- 
ministration dictated  that  provisions 
raising  the  thresholds  for  the  Davis- 
Bacon  and  Service  Contract  Acts  to 
$100,000  be  dropped  in  the  draft  legisla- 
tion. It  appears  that  this  decision  was 
driven  by  the  intervention  of  outside 
labor  interests.  The  administration 
took  this  position  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  recommendation  regarding 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  included  in 
the  Vice  President's  National  Perform- 
ance Review. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  cannot 
cosponsor  the  legislation  despite  my 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill.  If  we  want  reform,  we 
have  to  put  even  the  more  controver- 
sial recommendations  in  the  section 
800  report  on  the  table.  Special  inter- 
ests have  dictated  many  of  the  features 
of  the  current,  inefficient  process  and 
we  cannot  signal  retreat  at  the  first 
sign  of  a  problem.  Furthermore,  any 
process  for  reform  has  to  be  a  biparti- 
san process,  and  bipartisan  means  that 
both  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats are  part  of  decisions  on  the  con- 
tent of  any  legislation.  I  am  willing  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  with  the  President 
toward  the  goals  we  all  share.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  bipartisan  nature  of 
acquisition  reform  process  will  be  re- 
stored. 


LOSS  OF  MARINES  IN  BEIRUT, 
LEBANON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  I 
come  to  the  floor  today  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  10  years  ago,  on  the  23d 
of  October,  1983,  our  Nation  suffered 
the  tragic  loss  of  241  fine  marines  in  a 
single  attack  in  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

No  one  may,  with  any  justification, 
speak  of  these  young  men  with  any- 
thing less  than  complete  reverence,  hu- 
mility, and  the  deepest  appreciation. 
They  were  truly  exceptional  citizens 
who  had  volunteered  to  serve  their  Na- 
tion, and  they  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered for  their  selfless  dedication  to 
duty  and  their  sacrifice. 

These  marines  did  not  perish  while 
engaged  in  armed  combat  with  an 
enemy.  They  did  not  fall  on  a  field  of 
battle.  They  were  not  killed  or  wound- 
ed while  assaulting  a  beach,  or  defend- 
ing a  position.  They  died,  instead, 
while  they  were  deployed  to  a  place 
where  our  direct  national  security  in- 
terests were  not  at  stake,  where  they 


were  asked  to  perform  a  mission  which 
was  only  vaguely  defined,  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  a  policy  objective  which 
even  today  remains  unclear.  They  were 
killed  while  they  were  attempting  to 
achieve  peace  in  a  troubled  foreign 
land. 

We  should  remember  that  our  initial 
involvement  in  Beirut  was  a  political 
and  military  success,  just  as  our  initial 
involvement  in  relieving  the  famine  in 
Somalia  was  a  political  and  military 
success  However,  upon  completion  of 
the  original  mission  in  Beirut  and  the 
redeployment  of  the  marines  to  vessels 
off  the  coast,  the  marines  were  sent 
back  ashore  in  response  to  the  sense- 
less massacre  of  refugees. 

The  political  objective  of  this  second 
deployment  ashore  was  not  clear.  The 
military  objective,  therefore,  was  not 
clear.  So  it  comes  as  no  surprise,  in 
retrospect,  that  the  role  of  the  marines 
was  not  clear  to  anyone  involved. 
President  Reagan  appeared  before  the 
Nation  and  accepted  full  and  uncondi- 
tional responsibility  for  the  decision. 
International  confidence  in  America 
was  preserved,  and  the  mistake  was  not 
repeated. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  recently 
spent  many  hours  debating  the  involve- 
ment of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia, 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  Haiti.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  tragic  loss  of  dedi- 
cated young  Americans  in  Mogadishu. 
We  mourn  their  passing,  and  our 
thoughts  are  with  their  families  and 
loved  ones.  I  wish  we  could  find  the 
words  to  relieve  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but  no- 
tice both  the  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences between  that  involvement  in 
Beirut  and  the  situation  today.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  politicize  the  dif- 
ferences. However,  there  are  deep  and 
disturbing  aspects  of  our  involvement 
in  current  events  which  put  at  risk  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  as  well  as  in- 
nocent civilian  noncombatants,  and 
jeopardize  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  act  effectively  throughout 
the  world. 

Many  of  us  are  emotional  about  these 
issues,  but  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  grasp  the  reality  of  the  situations 
which  now  confront  us.  First,  after  we 
accomplished  our  initial  mission  in  So- 
malia, the  current  administration  gave 
its  tacit  consent  to  a  change  in  purpose 
when  United  States  Army  soldiers  were 
given  a  mission  to  capture  a  Somalia 
individual.  There  was  no  apparent 
emergency  or  crisis  which  warranted 
this.  It  was.  of  course,  naive  to  give  a 
law  enforcement  mission  to  a  combat- 
ant force,  but  more  importantly,  it  was 
foolish  to  commit  our  soldiers  to  this 
mission  without  having  redefined  the 
policy  and  without  consulting  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  heard  numerous  officials 
from  the  administration  speak  in  re- 
cent weeks  about  Somalia,  but  not 
once  have  we  been  able  to  glean  any 
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semblance  of  a  clear,  well-reasoned, 
achievable  policy  objective.  To 
compound  this  failure,  the  administra- 
tion acted  imprudently  in  attempting 
to  pass  the  blame  for  the  casualties  in 
Mogadishu  to  the  United  Nations.  Nei- 
ther we  in  the  Congress  nor  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  tolerate  such  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  responsibility. 

Second,  the  administration  deployed 
a  military  force  to  Haiti  and  then  re- 
called it  within  sight  of  the  port  of  de- 
barkation. Once  again,  we  did  not 
know  the  clear  policy  objective  of  this 
intervention,  but  it  was  evidently  very 
poorly  conceived.  From  what  we  do 
know,  the  objective  appears  to  have 
something  to  do  with  a  naive  attempt 
to  change  ingrained  political  and  social 
trends  in  that  sad  country  by  means  of 
having  our  military  perform  infra- 
structure projects.  The  concepts  we 
have  heard  discussed  more  resemble 
academic  theory  than  sound,  realistic, 
practical  logic,  and  they  are  devoid  of 
insightful  diplomacy. 

Third,  the  administration  continues 
to  sound  warnings  of  intervention  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  If  the  factions 
involved  in  the  fighting  there  try  to 
draw  any  lessons  from  our  involvement 
in  Somalia  and  Haiti,  they  may  find 
little  reason  to  believe  this  administra- 
tion is  capable  of  mounting  a  serious 
military  intervention  which  will  be 
harmful  to  anyone  but  Americans.  Un- 
less the  administration  articulates  a 
clear  policy,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
commit  our  fine  men  and  women  in 
uniform  to  this  conflict. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
source  of  our  frustration  over  Somalia, 
Haiti,  and  the  former  Yugoslavia,  is 
not  the  significant  degree  of  difficulty 
of  the  problems,  or  the  fact  that  we 
place  our  service  men  and  women  in 
harm's  way.  This  body  and  our  Nation 
have  faced  far  more  difficult  situa- 
tions, and  Americans  have  always  risen 
to  their  responsibilities  in  the  defense 
of  freedom. 

The  source  of  our  frustration  is.  rath- 
er, the  manner  in  which  this  adminis- 
tration forms  and  executes  policy. 
There  appears  to  be  an  absence  of  un- 
derstanding about  the  relationship  be- 
tween policy  and  strategy,  and  an  igno- 
rance about  the  purpose  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  military.  How  else  may  we 
explain  the  administration's  precipi- 
tous withdrawal  of  the  Rangers  from 
Mogadishu?  Although  many  of  us  may 
have  had  serious  reservations  about 
the  employment  of  combat  troops 
under  the  circumstances,  few  people 
have  found  reason  to  be  pleased  about 
the  manner  in  which  these  troops  were 
withdrawn. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  les- 
sons for  the  Rangers  and  the  Army  to 
learn  from  this  expedition.  However.  I 
do  know  that  the  next  time  we  call 
upon  the  Rangers  and  the  Army  to  go 
in  harm's  way,  they  will  remember 
Mogadishu. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
remember  the  marines  who  died  in  Bei- 
rut 10  years  ago.  I  ask  them  to  remem- 
ber the  servicemen  who  have  died  and 
those  who  suffered  wounds  and  injuries 
in  Somalia.  I  ask  them  to  remember  al- 
ways the  fine  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  uniform  today,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  reflect  on  the  expensive 
lessons  we  have  learned. 


AIRCRAFT  CARRIER  FUNDING 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  certain  state- 
ments were  made  which  gave  an  unfa- 
vorable characterization  to  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  provide  funding  for 
a  new  aircraft  carrier.  I  believe  it 
would  be  useful  to  examine  these  com- 
ments in  their  proper  context. 

The  committee-reported  bill  rec- 
ommended $3.4  billion  to  complete— 
and,  here,  I  would  underscore  the  word 
complete— the  financing  of  the  CVN-76, 
the  next  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  had 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $1 
billion  to  partially  finance  the  remain- 
ing balance  of  the  carrier.  Specific  au- 
thorization for  this  action  was  denied 
on  the  House  floor.  Nonetheless,  the 
House-passed  bill  still  provides  $1  bil- 
lion in  undesignated  shipbuilding 
funds,  presumably,  for  this  purpose. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  some 
have  argued  that  the  carrier  is  a  new 
start  which  is  both  unauthorized  and 
unrequested.  Mr.  President,  I  want  the 
Record  to  be  clear.  This  is  not  a  new 
start.  The  administration  requested, 
and  the  Congress  authorized  and  appro- 
priated, $832  million  in  fiscal  year  1993 
to  begin  work  on  this  aircraft  carrier. 
These  funds  paid  for  the  purchase  of 
nuclear  components  for  the  ship.  The 
Navy  began  spending  these  funds  last 
fall.  Work  has  already  begun  on  the 
carrier.  All  of  these  funds  have  been 
obligated.  So,  regardless  of  what  others 
may  argue,  through  these  actions,  the 
Congress  has  already  made  the  decision 
to  buy  the  carrier;  now  the  question  is 
when  should  the  remaining  funds  be 
provided. 

My  colleagues  should  understand 
that  DOD  planned  to  request  funds  to 
complete  payment  for  the  aircraft  car- 
rier in  1995.  While  this  would  allow  for 
the  carrier  to  be  built  with  few  pertur- 
bations in  the  shipyard  work  force,  it 
is  not  the  most  cost  effective  method 
to  purchase  the  carrier. 

President  Clinton's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1994  took  no  decisive  action  on  the 
aircraft  carrier.  Instead,  the  decision 
to  continue  to  purchase  the  carrier  was 
to  be  reassessed  in  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view—in conjunction  with  an  analysis 
and  formulation  of  overall  carrier  force 
structure  levels.  The  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view process  carried  out  this  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  requirement  for  aircraft 
carriers.   The   review  determined   that 


the  Navy  must  have  12  aircraft  carriers 
to  meet  force  structure  requirements. 
With  that  decision,  the  DOD  validated 
the  need  to  build  the  next  carrier. 

So,  the  question  recurs:  When  should 
the  carrier  be  funded?  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  reviewed  this  matter 
and  determined  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  finance  the  balance  of  the  ship's 
costs  in  1994.  There  are  several  budg- 
etary reasons  for  this.  First  and  fore- 
most, by  funding  the  carrier  in  1994  in- 
stead of  1995.  the  Congress  can  save  $200 
million — 6  percent  of  the  remaining  re- 
quirement. This  is  not  a  trivial  sum. 

Second,  in  conducting  its  review  of 
the  budget  requirements  for  DOD  the 
committee  was  able  to  identify  suffi- 
cient funds  to  pay  for  the  remaining 
balance  in  1994. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Bottom- 
Up  Review  in  August,  many  changes 
were  made  in  the  financial  require- 
ments for  DOD  programs.  In  most  cases 
this  information  was  not  available  to 
the  authorizing  committees  until  their 
review  of  program  requirements  had  al- 
ready been  virtually  completed.  Be- 
cause we  came  later  in  the  process,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  was 
able  to  tailor  its  recommendations  to 
these  results. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  also  estab- 
lished several  basic  tenets  for  future 
defense  requirements.  The  committee 
adopted  many  of  the  underlying  prem- 
ises of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  in  mak- 
ing its  adjustments.  As  a  result,  the 
committee's  recommendations  freed  up 
$3.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $170 
million  in  outlays,  sufficient  funding 
to  cover  the  costs  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier in  1994.  For  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  the  committee  chose  to  allo- 
cate these  funds  to  complete— again, 
underscore  complete— the  purchase  of 
the  CVN-76. 

Mr.  President,  reaching  the  budget 
targets  in  1994  has  not  been  easy.  It 
should  be  made  clear  to  all  Senators 
that  1995  will  be  a  more  difficult  budget 
year  than  1994.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  will  be  required  to  cut  $24.7 
billion  below  the  CBO  baseline  in  1995. 
In  addition.  DOD  has  identified  a  short- 
fall of  $13  billion  in  achieving  its  budg- 
etary goals  over  the  next  4  years.  Pro- 
viding $3.4  billion  for  the  carrier  in 
1994,  instead  of  1995.  helps  alleviate 
these  problems.  And.  as  I  noted,  we 
also  save  $200  million  in  total  costs  for 
construction  of  the  carrier. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  falsely 
suggested  that  the  committee  cut  re- 
search and  development  funds  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  carrier.  That  is  not  cor- 
rect and  those  who  have  made  this  un- 
founded charge  should  know  better. 
The  subcommittee  reviewed  research 
and  development  funding  requested  by 
the  President  and  reduced  the  request 
based  on  the  merit  of  individual  pro- 
grams. The  savings  identified  helped 
the  committee  reach  its  overall  outlay 
target.  Coincidentally,  it  also  freed  up 
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budget  authority  which  could  be  allo- 
cated for  the  carrier. 

In  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  it  was 
said  that  the  outlay  impact  from  this 
decision  to  fund  the  carrier  in  fiscal 
year  1994  will  exacerbate  an  assumed 
outlay  shortfall  in  1995.  This  is  also  in- 
correct. The  outlay  impact  from  fi- 
nancing the  carrier  in  1994  is  $442  mil- 
lion in  1995.  Had  the  committee  spent 
the  $3.4  billion  on  research  programs, 
the  outlay  impact  in  1995  from  those 
programs  would  have  been  in  excess  of 
$1.15  billion— and  the  Congress  would 
be  faced  with  the  unhappy  prospect  of 
providing  $3.4  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity in  1995  for  the  carrier.  The  commit- 
tee's recommendation  will  actually 
lower  outlays  in  1995  by  more  than  $870 
million. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  to  com- 
plete the  financing  of  the  CVN-76  in 
1994  instead  of  1995  makes  good  busi- 
ness sense.  I  would  not  want  to  be  in 
the  position  of  trying  to  explain  to  the 
American  taxpayer  that,  when  the  Con- 
gress provided  $832  million  in  fiscal 
year  1993  for  advance  procurement  of 
items  which  can  only  be  used  in  a  nu- 
clear carrier,  it  really  had  not  author- 
ized the  new  carrier.  That  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  me  and  would  not 
make  any  sense  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  am  prepared  to  explain  the  decision 
to  complete  financing  of  the  carrier  in 
fiscal  year  1994.  We  will  find  it  easier  to 
stay  on  the  path  to  a  declining  defense 
budget,  if  we  finance  the  $3.4  billion  in 
remaining  costs  this  year.  This  deci- 
sion reduces  outlays  in  1995  compared 
to  spending  the  funds  on  research.  And, 
best  of  all,  it  saves  $200  million  in  the 
total  cost  of  the  ship.  I  hope  all  mem- 
bers now  understand  the  committee's 
recommendations  and  support  this  ap- 
proach and  I  urge  the  conferees  on  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  to  adopt  it 
as  well. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  O.  BUCKBEE, 
SPACE  AND  ROCKET  CENTER  DI- 
RECTOR 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  Edward 
O.  Buckbee,  director  of  the  U.S.  Space 
and  Rocket  Center  and  Space  Camp  in 
Huntsville,  AL,  will  be  retiring  next 
March  after  more  than  25  years  of  serv- 
ice. During  his  long  tenure  as  its  direc- 
tor. Ed  has  guided  the  Space  and  Rock- 
et Center  to  its  present  status  as  Ala- 
bama's most  popular  tourist  attraction 
and  as  an  internationally  known  center 
of  space  education. 

Fortunately,  Ed  will  remain  as  exec- 
utive director  of  the  U.S.  Space  Camp 
Foundation,  which  oversees  spinoffs  in 
Florida,  Japan,  and  Belgium.  Agree- 
ments have  also  been  signed  for  Space 
Camp  operations  in  Canada,  scheduled 
to  open  in  Italy.  President  Clinton's 
daughter  Chelsea  participated  in  Space 
Camp  at  the  Huntsville  location  last 
summer.  Ed  will  also  continue  to  work 
on  special  projects  at  the  center. 


Ed  has  been  the  center's  only  direc- 
tor, having  been  chosen  by  the  late  Dr. 
Wernher  von  Braun  in  1968  to  direct  the 
planning  and  development  of  the  Space 
Museum.  The  Space  and  Rocket  Center 
opened  to  the  public  in  1970.  Prior  to 
becoming  director.  Ed  was  a  NASA 
public  relations  specialist  at  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  from  1961  to  1968, 
serving  under  von  Braun  during  the 
Mercury,  Gemini,  and  Apollo  programs. 

Today,  the  center  houses  the  world's 
largest  rocket  and  spacecraft  collec- 
tion and  features  a  full-scale  space 
shuttle  exhibit;  guided  bus  tours  to  the 
Marshall  Center;  a  $4  million 
spacedome  theater;  a  $1.5  million  mo- 
tion-based simulator  that  gives  visitors 
a  "journey  to  Jupiter ';  and  a  $3.6  mil- 
lion space  habitat  complex  for  trainees 
in  Space  Camp  and  the  more  advanced 
Space  Academy. 

What  is  understandably  Ed's  most 
proud  achievement  is  the  development 
of  Space  Camp.  He  coordinated  the  pro- 
gram's formation  in  1982,  and  has  since 
seen  it  graduate  over  170,000  trainees. 
International  Space  Camp  began  in  1990 
to  promote  international  cooperation 
in  space.  This  year,  people  from  22  na- 
tions took  part  in  the  program.  I  know 
firsthand  how  important  the  Space 
Camp  is  to  our  overall  space  program, 
because,  like  Ed,  I  have  seen  young 
people  come  away  from  the  progam 
truly  excited  about  their  futures  and 
all  the  possibilities  space  exploration 
and  research  holds  for  them  and  their 
country. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  congratulate  and 
commend  Ed  Buckbee  for  all  his  years 
of  hard  work  on  behalf  of  the  Space  and 
Rocket  Center  apd  our  space  program 
as  a  whole.  He  has  played  a  major  role 
in  the  growth  of  Huntsville.  AL,  into 
one  of  NASA's  premier  national  sites 
for  research  and  training.  He  has  pro- 
vided long-range  vision,  limitless  en- 
ergy, and  determined  leadership  that 
will  be  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  dupli- 
cate. I  hope  that  the  Space  and  Rocket 
Center  and  Space  Camp  will  continue 
to  enjoy  his  strong  support  and  wise 
counsel  for  many  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  MAC  GRAY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  former 
Prattville,  AL,  Mayor  Mac  Gray  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  87  on  September  27. 
He  is  widely  credited  with  having  skill- 
fully guided  this  small  city  just  north 
of  Montgomery  through  an  unprece- 
dented period  of  growth  during  his  20- 
year  tenure  as  mayor. 

Mac  Gray  served  as  Prattville's 
mayor  from  1960  until  1980.  During  his 
administration,  its  population  more 
than  doubled.  In  addition  to  his  service 
as  the  city's  chief  executive  officer. 
Mac  served  for  11  years  on  the 
Prattville  Industrial  Development 
Board  and  also  on  the  Autauga  County 
Board  of  Education. 

A  graduate  of  Marbury  School,  where 
he  lettered  in   three  sports,   Mac  was 


employed  in  the  grocery  business  be- 
fore turning  to  agriculture.  In  recent 
years,  he  was  known  for  his  front-yard 
rose  garden  bordering  Main  Street. 
Every  year,  he  delivered  300  to  400 
dozen  roses  to  local  nursing  homes, 
churches,  and  businesses.  He  never 
kept  any  for  himself,  however,  saying 
that  his  own  bouquet  was  right  in  his 
front  yard. 

Mac  was  an  avid  sports  enthusiast. 
His  love  for  all  kinds  of  sports  was  with 
him  until  the  end.  as  he  attended  near- 
ly every  sporting  event  in  the  city.  A 
local  park  is  named  in  his  honor. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  former 
Prattville  Mayor  Mac  Gray  for  all  his 
years  of  service  to  his  community.  He 
was  a  true  public  servant  in  the  very 
best  sense  of  the  term,  and  will  be  sore- 
ly missed  by  all  those  who  knew  him 
over  the  years. 


PETER  V.  GREGERSON'S  SPEECH 
ON  AMERICA  AND  VOLUNTARISM 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  Peter  V. 
Gregerson.  Sr..  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Gregerson's  Foods  in  Gadsden.  AL. 
spoke  to  the  National  Grocers  Associa- 
tion Conference  last  June  on  the  im- 
portance of  voluntarism  to  the  Amer- 
ican spirit.  The  text  of  his  remarks- 
some  of  the  most  inspirational  and  pa- 
triotic I  have  read  in  years— appeared 
in  a  recent  edition  of  Vital  Speeches  of 
the  Day. 

Mr.  Gregerson's  speech  is  especially 
timely  since  it  reflects  the  current  ad- 
ministrations  emphasis  on  national 
service  and  the  renewed  commitment 
to  voluntarism  taking  root  all  across 
the  America  of  the  1990's. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Gregerson's  excellent  speech 
"We  the  People:  Voluntarism  "  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  brief  statement.  I  commend 
its  reading  to  each  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  the  People:  Voluntarism 

(By  Peter  V.  Gregerson,  Sr..  Chairman  of  the 

Board,  Gregerson's  Foods,  Inc.) 

I've  been  looking  forward  to  being  with 
you.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  at  an  NGA 
meeting  and  it's  a  real  honor  to  address  the 
leaders  of  NGA— you  who  make  this  organi- 
zation so  effective  in  Congress.  And  today  is 
extra  special  because  so  many  of  my  friends 
are  here.  Today  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  our  country,  where  it's  going  and  what 
you  and  I  as  independent  grocers  can  do 
about  it. 

Awhile  back  on  TV  I  saw  a  group  of  young 
men  set  fire  to  the  American  flag  and  spit  on 
it.  The  reporter  said  they  urinated  on  it. 
That's  one  feeling  about  our  country.  About 
the  same  time,  we  had  a  parade  in  Gadsden. 
I  stood  on  the  curbing  beside  an  old  man— 
weatherbeaten  face— worn  bib  overalls.  He 
stood  very  straight  as  the  flag  passed  and  I 
noticed  his  gnarled  hand  shook  as  he  put  his 
hand  over  his  heart.  I  stepped  back  a  half- 
step  and  watched  him  out  of  the  corner  of 
my   eye — as   tears  silently   came   down   his 
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cheeks.    Tears   of  pride— devotion— love   for 
our  country.  A  different  feeling  for  America. 

How  do  you  feel  about  America?— really 
feel?  About  her  future?  Have  we  lost  some- 
thing? Have  we  lost  the  dream  that  America 
can  get  better  and  better?  Have  our  young 
people  host  hope— lost  their  enthusiasm?  At- 
titude—enthusiasm—is important.  The  great 
Emerson  looked  back  over  all  human  history 
and  said,  '"Every  great  movement  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  is  the  triumph  of  encour- 
agement. Nothing  great  was  ever  accom- 
plished without  enthusiasm." 

Our  founding  fathers  had  enthusiasm;  Tom 
.Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  Ben  Franklin 
formed  a  committee  that  produced  our  great 
seal— on  the  back  of  our  dollar  bill.  One 
Latin  phrase  is  "novus  ordo  seclorum" — "a 
new  order  for  the  ages!"— that  was  true  en- 
thusiasm from  that  small  group  along  the 
coast  of  a  wilderness  continent!  The  other 
saying  (remember  the  eye  in  the  pyramid?) 
■ennuit  coeptis" — "God  looks  with  favor  on 
our  undertaking!"  Enthusiasm!  God  looks 
with  favor  on  us!  America!  A  new  order  for 
ages  yet  to  come! 

Well,  was  their  enthusiasm  justified?  A 
quick  look  back  might  be  encouraging. 
Janet  and  I  flew  into  Washington— and  the 
world  flies — thanks  to  Boeing  and  McDonald 
Douglas  and  thank  you  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright  of  Iowa  and  Ohio.  Washington  was 
ablaze  with  lights  and  energy— the  world  is 
electrified.  Thank  you  America— thank  you 
Ben  Franklin,  from  Philadelphia,  for  your 
experiments,  and  from  Milam.  Ohio.  Thomas 
Edison  for  your  inventions  that  changed  the 
world.  We  rode  in  a  car— so  does  the  world- 
thank  you  America— thanks  to  the  mass  pro- 
duction genius  of  Henry  Ford  from  Detroit. 
It  had  a  phone  and  a  TV!— Thank  you  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  of  Boston  and  David 
Sarnoff  of  New  York.  And— the  car  was  air- 
conditioned!— Thank  you  America— Thank 
you  Willis  Havilland  Carrier  of  New  York. 

I  may  need  my  hip  replaced  soon.  Dan 
Coburn  already  has.  Tonight  he  will  dance. 
When  our  republic  was  formed — the  human 
life  expectancy  was  33 — 90  years  ago  it  was 
45— today  its  78!  When  Social  Security  start- 
ed, the  life  span  was  65.  now  one  half  of  all 
the  people  who  ever  lived  to  be  65— are  alive 
now!  Next  month.  I'll  be  in  that  group. 
America  is  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
world  in  health  technology.  Thank  you 
America— fi-om  Dan  Coburn  and  all  the  rest 
of  us. 

One  last  example— from  our  field— food.  A 
little  known  fact.  Throughout  history  more 
people  have  died  of  famine  and  hunger  than 
all  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who 
have  ever  died  of  plagues  and  epidemics  and 
they  include  all  the  people  who  have  ever 
died  in  wars!  If  the  world  owes  anything  to 
America— it  should  say  thank  you  to  our 
farmers,  scientists,  and  distributors.  The 
fact  is.  we  live  in  a  golden  age.  During  Chi- 
cago's World  Fair  of  1893.  no  one  ever  even 
dreamed  that  humans  could  live  the  way  you 
and  I  are  living  today!  It's  a  wonderful  ex- 
citing time  to  be  alive. 

Well,  am  I  saying— let's  just  sit  and  smile 
at  our  air  conditioner  and  ignore  our  prob- 
lems? No.  but  just  don't  forget  that  Ameri- 
cans are  achievers  and  winners!  We  overcame 
great  problems  in  the  past  and  we  will  over- 
come great  problems  in  the  future  and  we 
will  do  it  now— today.  Just  wait  and  see! 

It's  important  to  remember  that  America's 
greatness  is  no  accident.  Every  event — in- 
cluding every  event  in  our  history— had  a 
cause.  We  all  know  that  there  are  no  excep- 
tions to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

So  what  are  the  causes  for  America's 
greatness?  Let  me  tell  you  of  one.  One  hun- 


dred sixty  years  ago.  while  America  was  still 
being  formed  and  her  roots  were  plain,  in 
contrast  to  other  nations,  we  were  lucky  to 
be  visited  by  an  unusually  perceptive  out- 
sider who  analyzed  our  nation.  Today  he  is 
widely  regarded  as  the  wisest  social  and  po- 
litical analyst  since  Aristotle— Alexis  de 
Toqueville.  One  of  his  judgments  is  well 
known.  "America"  he  said  "is  great"  (not 
England  or  France!) — No.  America  is  great— 
"Because  her  people  are  good.  When  her  peo- 
ple are  no  longer  good.  America  will  no 
longer  be  great!" 

I  remembered  that  when  Billy  Graham 
made  a  TV  report  after  his  first  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  "How  many  rubles"  he  asked— 
"How  many  hours — do  the  Russian  people 
give  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  cannot 
cope? — 0 — That's  how  many!" 

Now.  aside  from  all  our  welfare  programs, 
do  you  know  how  many  dollars  individuals — 
not  corporations — but  individual  Ameri- 
cans—gave last  year?  100  billion!  The  last  re- 
port also  showed  89  million  of  us  spent  4.7 
hours  a  week  to  benefit  others.  No  other  na- 
tion even  comes  close  to  the  "goodness"  of 
America!  I  think  of  de  Toqueville  every  time 
I  come  to  a  "grocer's  care"  banquet  and  see 
Bill  Reitz  and  the  rest  of  you  honored  for 
your  caring— your  sharing— your  goodness. 
Do  not  underestimate  yourself.  You  help 
make  America  great! 

De  Toqueville  also  identified  another  im- 
portant difference.  He  said  that  other  na- 
tions have  two  sectors— public  and  private. 
He  said  America  has  a  third— "Volunteer- 
ism."  Something  new!  But  think  of  associa- 
tions like  NGA  and  Rotary,  the  Lions — on 
and  on  and  the  local  volunteer  committees 
you  serve  on— here  in  your  home  commu- 
nities. No  other  nation  of  citizens  compares. 

And  now  maybe  we're  even  closer  to  the 
root  cause  of  America's  greatness.  Personal 
goodness— yes— but  combined  with  personal 
initiative — personal  participation — yes.  tak- 
ing personal  responsibility  for  our  lives! 
That's— taking  personal  responsibility  of  our 
own  lives. 

When  these  qualities  are  applied  to  making 
a  living  and  business,  we  use  words  like  en- 
trepreneur-free enterprise— capitalism.  The 
truth  is— you  independent  grocers  are  quin- 
tessential examples  of  Americans  with  per- 
sonal freedom— in  vigorous  and  ethical  pur- 
suit of  your  happiness. 

Now,  keep  personal  freedom  in  mind— and 
let's  look  again  at  the  saying— "ennuit 
coeptis"— "God  looks  with  favor  on  our  un- 
dertaking."—God  bless  America— do  you 
think  he  does?  I  was  raised  in  a  religion 
where  some  privately  ridiculed  that  saying. 
When  I  finally  extricated  myself  from  that 
religion.  I  asked  myself  if  I  believed  that. 
The  fact  is— God's  mind  is  unfathomable  but 
you  can  learn  something  about  the  creator 
by  examining  his  creation.  I'm  sure  we've  all 
heard  about  DNA — genes  and  chromosomes 
producing  variations  in  humans.  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  how  many  different 
potentialities  there  are  inherent  in  humans? 
The  number  is  23  to  the  46th  power.  Millions 
of  millions  of  millions.  You  are  unique!  It's 
obvious  that  God  loves  variety— differences 
in  humans. 

Now  suppose  you  and  I  were  rose  breeders 
and  we  too  loved  variety.  We  wanted  all 
sizes — all  shapes — all  colors — all  fragrances — 
all  different  types  of  rose  bushes.  Finally,  we 
looked  out  upon  our  acres  and  acres  of  varied 
roses.  Only  one  here  and  there  in  bloom. 
What  we  saw  were  disappointing,  half-devel- 
oped, shriveled,  truncated,  poorly  formed 
roses.  The  environment  had  prevented  their 
growth   to  full   bloom.   That  was  what  had 


been  happening  to  God's  human  roses  for 
thousancls  of  years  in  the  political  environ- 
ment of  emperors,  kings  and  their  various 
self-serving  caste  systems. 

Only  God  would  know  how  many  mothers 
and  dads  have  told  their  ambitious,  talented 
sons  and  daughters  "Don't  try — don't  go  for 
it.  Don't  buck  the  system.  Keep  your  place." 
Stifled  spirit,  stagnant  progress. 

And  then!— In  1776— like  the  bright  sun 
breaking  through  the  black  overcast  envi- 
ronment came  the  exciting  words  "we  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident"— that  all  are 
created  equal— first  white  men— then  women 
and  blacks,  a  nation  of  people  equal  before 
the  law— equal  in  opportunity!  A  system  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
allowed  the  child  of  a  poor  farmer  to  stand 
equally  with  the  son  of  the  rich— as  equals 
before  the  bar  of  opportunity.  What  now 
counted  was  an  individual's  dreams — brains 
and  energy. 

America!  Freedom!  Progress.  God's  human 
roses  could,  at  last,  fully  bloom.  Finally,  hu- 
mans could  work  to  develop  into  whatever 
they  could  become.  So  yes.  I  believe,  as  He 
looks  down.  He  does  look  with  favor  on 
America. 

But  am  I  saying  that  America's  problems 
can  be  solved  with  simplistic  panaceas?  No.  I 
mean  to  say — only  this:  The  essential  prin- 
ciples that  caused  America's  success  and 
greatness  are  simple  and  pure  and  they 
work.  Of  course,  they  must  be  thoughtfully 
adapted  to  an  evolving  world— through  edu- 
cation. Two  things  I  would  stress — vol- 
unteerism  and  a  new  look  at  the  role  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  clear  that  misguided  goodness — com- 
passionately throwing  money  at  government 
bureaucrats  has  created  a  permanent 
underclass.  Instead  of  encouraging  the  soar- 
ing human  spirit,  there  are  feelings  of  help- 
lessness, envy  and  hate.  Widespread  crime 
and  drug  abuse  spreads.  And  all  of  this  pro- 
duces a  massive  debt  that  strangles  our 
progress.  Goodness  must  be  guided  by  re- 
sponsible, participative  volunteers— by  gro- 
cers and  others  like  you  who  care,  and  that 
includes  the  United  Way  as  well  as  govern- 
ment programs.  The  key  is  volunteerism. 
Volunteers  who  are  in-touch  with  the  real 
world.  Volunteerism  is  the  special  American 
way  and  it  must  be  encouraged  to  shine  out 
in  a  l.CXK)  different  ways. 

Yes  and  like  goodness— even  personal  free- 
dom can  be  misguided  with  tragic  con- 
sequences. Personal  freedom  without  civil- 
ity—without education— is  savagery.  The  use 
and  control  of  personal  freedom  must  be 
taught  by  educators  and  by  educated  citizen 
leaders  who  are  moral,  ethical,  and  espe- 
cially, practical. 

All  human  history  proves  that  civility  and 
civilization  must  be  learned.  So  surely  our 
system  and  its  responsibilities  as  well  as  its 
opportunities  too  must  be  learned  and  there- 
fore—these things  must  be  taught!  Edu- 
cation is  part  of  our  problem.  A  serious  prob- 
lem—but it  too  is  solvable.  Personal  freedom 
is  not  enough  alone — goodness  and  knowl- 
edge are  not  enough— taking  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  initiative  is  also  needed  and 
that  too  must  be  taught. 

This  truth  remains.  You  and  I — every  one 
of  us  in  this  room— was  created  with  many 
different  potentialities— with  a  view  to  each 
of  us— as  individuals— to  work,  to  develop 
and  become  whatever  we  can  become. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  life  on  this  planet. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  muscles  and  brains. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  freedom. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  education. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  of 
America — to  bring  it  all  together— for  human 
development  and  human  happiness. 
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Is  this  too  great  a  challenge  for  America'' 
Are  the  problems  too  great?  Of  course  not  — 
look  again  at  how  far  we  have  come  Only  200 
short  years  ago  (three  life-spans  of  70  years) 
real,  personal  freedom  so  that  every  person 
could  pursue  individual  happiness  was  only  a 
dream  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  men  over  here 
in  Philadelphia.  Today  over  2.5  billion  peo- 
ple, half  of  the  worlds  population— are  free: 
Thank  you  America! 

And  soon,  when  China's  government  falls 
or  changes— 3  out  of  every  4  humans  alive 
will  be  free:  And  never  forget— no  democracy 
has  ever  made  war  against  another  democ- 
racy: Think  of  what  that  means  for  the  use 
of  our  assets  and  for  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren 

So  let  us  not  be  discouraged.  It  helps  me  to 
remind  myself  of  two  things.  Number  1.  I  re- 
member that  in  our  war  for  independence, 
one  third  of  our  population  were  active  to- 
nes—supporting the  other  side:  One  third 
were  not  involved,  they  couldn't  seem  to  fig- 
ure out  what  it  was  all  about,  only  one  third 
were  patriots  who  cared— and  yet^— we  won: 
We  don't  need  everyone— there  will  be  the 
flag  burners  but  we  will  make  it  as  long  as 
we  have  people  with  tears  of  pride  when  the 
flag  passes. 

And  »2  is  the  key-this  government  is 
ours.  "We  the  people  "—we  own  it  lock,  stock 
and  barrel.  This  is  our  government  and  we 
can  make  it  better'  Do  not  be  intimidated  by 
our  huge  marble  buildings.  We  do  not  exist 
to  be  servants  of  this  government.  This  gov- 
ernment exists  to  be  our  servant— in  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

So  let  each  of  us  renew  our  love  and  enthu- 
siasm for  America  and  her  future.  We  must 
not  let  the  dream  die.  We  must  not  let  the 
dream  die  in  the  hearts  of  our  children.  In  a 
word— NGA  grocers  who  care— let  you  and  I 
be  ashamed  to  die  until  we  have  worked  to 
make  America  a  little  better  than  we  found 
her. 

So  let's  go  forward  together— as  volunteer 
leaders  in  NGA  and  in  our  home  commu- 
nities—confident in  the  rightness  of  our 
cause — with  enthusiasm  and  with  goodness— 
in  the  sure  knowledge  that  He  has  looked 
down  with  favor  on  our  undertaking. 


RECOGNITION  OF  JAMES  H.  WHITE. 
DEVELOPER      OF      VOTING      MA- 
CHINE FOR  THE  BLIND 
Mr.    HEFLIN.    Mr.    President.    I    am 
proud  to  recognize  and  commend  Mr. 
James  H.  White,  a  long-time  resident 
of  Talladega.  AL,  and  an  employee  of 
the  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  located  in  Talladega.  James  has 
long    been    involved    in    projects    that 
seek  to  help  and  assist  our  visually  im- 
paired citizens,  and  about  20  years  ago. 
he  developed  a  voting  machine  for  the 
blind. 

As  the  home  of  the  Alabama  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  Talladega 
has  probably  the  largest  number  of  vis- 
ually and  hearing  impaired  as  well  as 
multihandicapped  individuals  per  cap- 
ita of  any  city  in  the  United  States. 
James  White,  a  vital  part  of  this  spe- 
cial community,  has  been  involved  in 
many  civic  activities  and  local  organi- 
zations, including  the  Lions  Club. 

In  1974.  James  developed  a  voting  ma- 
chine that  would  permit  a  totally  blind 
person  to  cast  a  vote  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  sighted  person.  This  was 


the  first  time  in  history  that  a  totally 
blind  person  was  able  to  exercise  his  or 
her  right  to  vote  without  assitance, 
thus  preserving  what  the  rest  of  us 
take  for  granted:  the  cherished  tradi- 
tion of  secret  ballot  voting. 

According  to  Talladega  Mayor  Larry 
Barton,  his  city  is  the  only  one  where 
Braille  voting  machines  are  available. 
Mayor  Barton  also  tells  me  that  James 
has  never  sought  or  accepted  any  com- 
pensation or  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses he  has  incurred  for  all  of  this 
work  and  time  over  the  years.  His  only 
motive  appears  to  be  genuine  concern 
for  others,  an  almost  unheard  of  com- 
modity today. 

Unfortunately,  the  machines  were 
not  in  operation  during  last  year's 
elections,  since  James  was  unable  for 
the  first  time  since  1974  to  get  the  nec- 
essary supplies  for  the  machines.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  newspaper 
article  describing  the  problems  in  1992 
and  summarizing  James"  life  and  ca- 
reer be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

Again.  I  congratulate  and  commend 
James  White  for  all  the  time  and  en- 
ergy he  has  devoted  over  the  years  to 
making  life  a  little  easier  for  those 
who  are  visually  impaired  or  handi- 
capped in  some  other  way.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Americans  With  Dis- 
abilities Act  to  adopt  his  procedure  na- 
tionwide. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Blind  in  T.\ll.\df.ga  Vote  Unassistei>-But 
Not  This  Time 
(By  Juanita  McDonald) 
The  1992  elections  are  the  first  elections  in 
18  years  in  which  blind  voters  in  Talladega 
were  unable  to  cast  their  ballots  without  as- 
sistance from  a  sighted  person,  according  to 
James  H.  White 

■And  that's  only  because  I  couldn't  get  the 
supplies  I  need  to  set  up  voting  machines 
with  Braille,"  White  said. 

In  1974.  White  devised  a  system  for  labeling 
automated  voting  machines  in  Braille  so 
that  the  blind  could  read  the  offices  up  for 
election  and  candidates'  names.  He  also 
printed  in  Braille  special  instructions  for 
using  the  voting  machine. 

This  enabled  the  blind  to  enter  a  voting 
booth  alone  and  vote. 

"Until  then,  no  one  had  ever  made  any  at- 
tempt to  make  it  possible  for  a  totally  blind 
person  to  cast  his  ballot  unassisted,  "  White 
said. 

While  understands  the  problems  of  the 
blind  because  he  is  legally  blind  himself. 
And.  he  is  employed  in  the  library  at  the 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind. 

He  developed  a  means  of  labeling  voting 
machines  in  Braille  because  he  feels  strong 
that  "everybody  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote,  and  vote  their  way" 

"A  blind  person  can  take  a  sighted  person 
into  the  voting  booth  and  tell  them  who  they 
want  to  vote  for,  but  can  you  always  trust 
that  person  to  vote  the  way  you  tell  them 
to?  "  he  asked. 

When  the  time  came  to  test  the  system  in 
an  election.  White  said  he  was  told  by  local 
election  officials  that  it  was  illegal  to  tam- 
per with  a  voting  machine. 


White  wouldn't  give  up  on  the  idea.  He  felt 
it  was  especially  important  to  have  Braille 
machines  in  Talladega. 

With  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  and  Alabama  Industries  for  the  Blind 
located  here,  the  city  has  the  second  largest 
population  of  blind  in  the  nation. 

"I  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  governor's 
office  to  get  permission."'  he  said. 

It  was  such  a  innovative  idea  that  it  re- 
ceived nationwide  news  coverage.  White  said. 
News  teams  from  all  three  major  national 
television  networks  came  to  Talladega  to 
film  totally  blind  people  voting  unassisted 
for  the  first  time  in  history. 

"Talladega  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  this  is  possible."  White  said. 

Until  this  year,  he  has  prepared  at  least 
one  machine  at  each  polling  place  in 
Talladega  for  blind  voters.  Use  of  these  ma- 
chines is  not  restricted  to  the  blind.  Voting 
instructions  and  ballot  information  for 
sighted  voters  is  not  obscured,  so  anyone  can 
use  the  machines. 

White  buys  supplies  needed  to  prepare  the 
machines  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  said  city 
and  county  officials  say  they  cannot  pay  for 
the  materials  "because  they  are  not  a  re- 
quired part  of  the  election  process." 

Sometimes  the  supplies  are  hard  to  get. 
They  also  are  expensive,  he  said. 

'This  year  I  couldn't  get  the  supplies  for 
the  machines,  but  I  did  put  out  a  sample  bal- 
lot printed  in  Braille."  White  said. 

Over  the  years.  White  has  invested  a  lot  of 
his  own  money  as  well  as  a  lot  of  his  time  in 
helping  the  blind  to  vote  independently. 

"It's  very  time  consuming.  It  all  has  to  be 
done  by  hand."  he  said. 

The  amount  of  time  involved  depends  upon 
the  number  of  offices,  names  and  amend- 
ments on  the  ballot  White  said  it  would 
have  taken  two  to  three  hours  to  prepare  one 
machine  for  the  Nov.  3  election. 

Now  that  Congress  has  implemented  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act,  White  is 
hoping  to  interest  lawmakers  in  adopting  his 
procedure  nationally. 

White  expends  his  own  time  and  energy  in 
other  ways  to  help  the  blind.  He  is  a  member 
and  past  president  of  the  Talladega  Lions 
Club,  which  help  support  the  Alabama  Eye 
Foundation  and  provides  a  number  of  local 
services  to  the  blind. 

His  wife.  Lila,  is  a  teacher  at  the  Helen 
Keller  School  for  the  multihandicapped.  The 
couple  have  one  child,  a  15-year-old  soft. 
Joey. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  2D  BATTALION. 
NASHVILLE,  AR 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  2d  Battalion  of 
the  95th  Training  Support  Brigade,  lo- 
cated in  Nashville.  AR.  The  2d  Battal- 
ion recently  received  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  Outstanding  Large  Unit  Award 
for  1992-93. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Army  cer- 
tainly has  its  own  terminology  for 
these  types  of  honors,  this  award  essen- 
tially identifies  the  2d  Battalion  as  the 
best  trained,  most  professional  large 
reserve  unit  in  the  U.S.  Army.  In  addi- 
tion, it  recognizes  the  personnel  of  this 
battalion  for  their  exemplary  record  of 
community  involvement,  including 
local  parades  and  school  events. 

Competition  for  this  award.  Mr. 
President,  is  very  intense.  Nominated 


battalions  are  required  to  pass  muster 
at  several  levels,  culminating  with  a 
final  review  by  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral. U.S.  Forces  Command,  at  Fort 
McPherson.  GA. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  entering  a  pe- 
riod in  our  Nation's  history  when  we 
will  increasingly  rely  on  the  profes- 
sionalism and  readiness  of  our  reserve 
forces.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  note  that  some  of  our  finest  reserves 
are  stationed  in  Nashville.  Arkansas. 
The  goal  of  the  95th  Division,  of  which 
the  2d  Battalion  is  a  part,  is  to  train  to 
standard.  During  the  past  year,  the  153 
soldiers  of  the  2d  Battalion  met  and 
surpassed  this  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  thanking  the  2d  Battalion 
for  its  service  to  this  Nation,  and  con- 
gratulating it  at  a  time  of  such  distinc- 
tive achievement. 


STATEMENT  ON  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  has  examined 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2750,  the 
Transportation  and  related  agencies 
appropriations  bill,  and  has  found  that 
the  bill  is  under  its  602(b)  budget  au- 
thority allocation  by  $151  million  and 
under  its  602(b)  outlay  allocation  by 
$150  million. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  Senator  L.M'te.vberg. 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  Senator 
D'Am.^to.  for  their  time  and  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  table  from 
the  Budget  Committee  showing  the  of- 
ficial scoring  of  the  conference  report 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  appro- 
priate point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SENATE  BUDGET  COVMIHEE  SCORING  OP  H  R  2750— 
TRANSPORTATION  APPROPRIATIONS— CONFERENCE 

(In  milliois  of  (JO)lafSt 


Bill  summaiy 


Budtel 
Aullionty 


Outlays 


Disc'Clionary  totals. 
Nf«  sofnamg  m  bill 
Outlays  trom  ptiO'  years  appiopriations 
Permanent/advance  appropriations 
Supplemenials  . 

Subtotal  i)tscretionar>  spendinf 
Mandatory  totals    . 
Bill  total 
Senate  602(bl  atocalion 

Oitlerertce  , 

Discretionary  totals  above  (-i-)  ot  below  (0 
President  s  renujst 
House-passed  bill 
Senate-reported  bill 
Senate- passed  bin 


13283 


12,105 
22,773 


13  283 

34  889 

589 

592 

13  872 

35  481 

14,023 

35,631 

-151 


•150 


-371  -267 

519  249 

-151  -146 

-151  -128 


NOMINATION  OF  JANET 
NAPOLITANO 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  pending  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  is  the  nomina- 


tion of  Janet  Napolitano  to  be  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  Arizona.  This  nomination 
is  particularly  controversial  because  of 
her  refusal  to  answer  the  questions  put 
to  her  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
She  has  exerted  a  claim  of  attorney- 
client  privilege  regarding  her  represen- 
tation of  Anita  Hill  during  Justice 
Clarence  Thomas'  confirmation  hear- 
ings. 

The  questions  raised  both  by  her 
claim  to  attorney-client  privilege  and 
by  the  Senate's  constitutional  duty  to 
advise  and  consent  on  nominations  are 
examined  in  a  series  of  papers  by  Tom 
Jipping.  Legal  Affairs  Analyst,  of  Coa- 
litions for  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
first  of  these  reviewing  the  factual 
background  of  her  involvement  and  her 
claim  to  attorney-client  privilege  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

J.iiNET  N.^P0LIT.\N0 

At  the  insistence  of  Senator  Dennis  DeCon- 
cini  (D-AZ).  President  Clinton  nominated 
Janet  Napolitano.  Antia  Hills  counsel  dur- 
ing her  1991  attack  against  Clarence  Thomas, 
to  be  US  Attorney  for  .Arizona.  'Vesterday, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  voted  12-6 
to  approve  her  nomination  but  last  night  the 
full  Senate  delayed  taking  any  action  ' 

Napolitano  is  asserting  a  version  of  the  at- 
torney-client privilege  to  avoid  answering 
any  questions  about  her  involvement  with 
Susan  Hoerchner,  the  principle  witness  sup- 
posedly corroborating  Hill's  charge  of  sexual 
harassment  against  Thomas.  Her  claim  of 
privilege  is  legally  insupportable  and  she 
should  be  required  to  answer  any  and  all 
questions  about  her  activity  in  the  Hill- 
Thomas  matter.  If  she  insists  on  maintain- 
ing her  assertion  of  privilege.  President  Clin- 
ton should  withdraw  her  nomination  as 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  regularly  did 
when  this  kind  of  cloud  hung  over  a  nominee 
to  serve  in  an  important  Department  of  Jus- 
tice post. 

I.  F.^CTL'AL  BACKGROUND 

Janet  Napolitano  was  Anita  Hills  counsel. 
For  reasons  that  remain  unclear,  she  was 
permitted  to  accompany  Susan  Hoerchner  to 
an  interview  on  October  10,  1991,  with  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  staff.  This  proceeding 
was  not  a  formal  deposition  and  Hoerchner 
was  not  sworn.  Her  statements,  however, 
were  covered  by  the  False  Statements  Act, 
which  prohibits  any  false  statement  "in  any 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States.  "-  Con- 
gress has  been  held  to  be  such  a  department 
or  agency.^ 

During  that  interview.  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee staffers  asked  Hoerchner  about  when  Hill 
supposedly  told  her  that  she  was  being  har- 
assed. The  exchange  went  as  follows: 

Q.  And,  in  an  attempt  to  try  to  pin  down 
the  date  a  little  bit  more  specifically  as  to 
your  first  phone  conversation  about  the  sex- 
ual harassment  issue  in  1981,  the  year  you 
mentioned,  you  said  the  first  time  you 
moved  out  of  Washington  was  September  of 
1981;  is  that  correct? 

A.  Right. 

Q.  Okay.  Were  you  living  in  Washington  at 
the  time  you  two  had  this  phone  conversa- 
tion? 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


A   Yes. 

Q.  When  she  told  you? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  it  was  prior  to  September  of  1981? 

A.  Oh,  I  see  what  you're  saying. 

Napolitano  Requests  Break,  Confers  With 

Hoerchner 
Q.  When  you  had  the  initial  phone  con- 
versation with  Anita  Hill  and  she  spoke  for 
the  first  time  about  sexual  harassment,  do 
you  recall  where  you  were  living— what  city? 
A.  I  don't  know  for  sure. 
Since  Anita  Hill  first  went  to  work  for 
Clarence  Thomas  at  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  September  of  1981  and  testified  that 
the  alleged  harassment  did  not  occur  until 
December  1981.  the  problem  raised  by 
Hoerchner's  testimony  is  obvious.  If 
Hoerchner  told  the  truth  in  this  staff  inter- 
view. Hill  told  her  of  harassment  that  oc- 
curred before  Hill  worked  for  Thomas.  Even 
if  Hoerchner  fudged  the  date  a  little.  Hill's 
supposed  confession  to  Hoerchner  about  har- 
assment occurred  before  the  harassment  it- 
self allegedly  took  place.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Napolitano  called  for  a  break  when  she 
did. 

The  question  on  everyone"s  mind  is  what 
Napolitano  told  Hoerchner  during  this  break. 
Since  a  false  statement  by  Hoerchner  during 
this  interview  would  violate  the  False  State- 
ments Act  and  constitute  a  felony,  any  sug- 
gestion by  Napolitano  that  Hoerchner 
change  her  testimony  would  constitute  sub- 
ornation of  perjury,  a  felony  as  well,  and 
would  certainly  disqualify  her  from  holding 
a  position  such  as  U.S.  Attorney.  It  might 
also  subject  her  to  criminal  indictment.  Col- 
umnist William  Cheshire  wrote  in  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  that  "if  *  *  «  she  coached 
Judge  Hoerchner  to  change  her  testimony  so 
that  it  would  mesh  with  Anita  Hill's,  then 
she  is  guilty  of  serious  ethical  infractions 
and  is  demonstrably  unfit  for  the  job  to 
which  she  has  been  nominated ."» 

Napolitano  responded  to  Cheshire's  column 
to  say  "[wjithout  revealing  the  contents  of 
my  conversation  with  Hoerchner.  which  is 
protected  by  the  attorney-client  privilege." 
that  Hoerchner  "could  not  remember  the  ac- 
tual date  of  the  phone  call ."'  Columnist 
Keven  Willey  came  to  Napolitano's  defense 
but  gave  the  same  excuse,  that  Hoerchner 
"was  unsure  of  the  precise  date  of  the" 
phone  call.'  The  only  problem  is  that 
Hoerchner  was  never  asked  to  remember  the 
"actual  "  or  "precise  "  date  of  the  phone  call. 
Rather,  she  was  asked  to  place  that  call  be- 
fore or  after  September  1981— the  month  that 
Hoerchner  moved  from  Washington,  D.C..  to 
California. 

Napolitano  attempted  to  dispute  Chesh- 
ire's suggestion  by  stating  that  "the  actual 
transcript  of  the  interview  demonstrates 
that  I  could  not  have  done  what  *  *  *  Chesh- 
ire say[s]."  Going  to  that  transcript,  how- 
ever, shows  just  the  opposite.  Napolitano 
claims,  for  example,  that  "when  we  came 
back  on  the  record,  Hoerchner  was  not  even 
talking  about  the  date  of  the  phone  call." 
The  portion  of  the  transcript  above  shows 
that  Napolitano's  statement  is  patently 
false. 

Keven  Willey's  column  makes  clear  that 
the  writer  received  substantial  coaching  and 
assistance  from  Napolitano  herself,  includ- 
ing access  to  the  actual  transcript  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  staff  interview.  The  ques- 
tion this  obviously  begs  is  why  Napolitano 
can  schmooze  with  the  press  about  such 
things,  but  asserts  a  privilege  against  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  United  States 
Senate. 

II.  THE  ATTORNEY-CLIENT  PRIVILEGE 

Senators  Strom  Thurmond  (R-SC)  and 
Alan    Simpson    (R-WY)    asked    Napolitano 
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about  all  of  this  in  written  questions. 
Napolitano  responded  that  "I  am  precluded 
by  the  attorney-client  privilege  from  relat- 
ing the  conversation  with  Judge  Hoerchner 
about  which  the  questions  inquire."  She  ad- 
mitted that  those  present  at  the  interview  in 
question  were  "Judge  Hoerchner,  the  wit- 
ness; Ron  Allen,  her  attorney;  and  I  as  Prof. 
Hill's  attorney."  Thus,  she  is  not  claiming— 
nor  can  she  claim— that  she  was  Susan 
Hoerchner's  attorney  or  was  acting  in  that 
capacity  during  the  Judiciary  Committee 
staff  interview  on  October  10.  1991 

Rather.  Napolitano  is  asserting  a  version 
of  the  attorney-client  privilege  known  as  the 
pooled  information  privilege.  She  cites  the 
American  Law  Institute's  Restatement  of  the 
Law  Governing  Lawyers  §126.  which  states 
that  if  "two  or  more  clients  represented  by 
separate  lawyers  share  a  common  interest  in 
a  matter,  the  communications  of  each  sepa- 
rately represented  client"  are  privileged. 
She  also  cites  Uniform  Rule  of  Evidence 
502(b)(3)  which  protects  confidential  commu- 
nications by  a  client  "or  his  representative 
or  his  lawyer  or  a  representative  of  the  law- 
yer to  a  lawyer  or  a  representative  of  a  law- 
yer representing  another  party  in  a  pending 
action  and  concerning  a  matter  of  common 
Interest  therein." 

A.  When  does  the  privilege  apply'' 

The  Hill-Thomas  matter  was  not  litiga- 
tion. Indeed.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
Chairman  Joseph  Biden  (D-DE)  emphasized 
throughout  the  special  hearing  convened  to 
review  Hill's  charges  against  Thomas  that  it 
was  not  a  court  of  law.  that  the  normal  rules 
of  evidence  did  not  apply,  that  counsel  would 
not  be  Involved  in  the  exchange  between  the 
witnesses  and  the  committee,  etc. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  staff  interviews 
were  not  formal  depositions  and  witnesses 
were  not  sworn.  The  fact  that  the  False 
Statements  Act  applied  did  not  turn  that 
Interview  into  any  kind  of  legal  proceeding. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  False  Statements 
Act  is  an  important  safeguard  precisely  be- 
cause that  interview  was  not  a  legal  proceed- 
ing and  Congress  retains  an  interest  in  nev- 
ertheless ensuring  that  statements  would  be 
truthful. 

The  obvious  fact  that  the  Hill-Thomas 
matter  did  not  occur  in  the  context  of  litiga- 
tion is  extremely  important  because  it  calls 
into  question  whether  the  attorney-client 
privilege  asserted  by  Napolitano  is  well- 
founded.  One  of  her  own  cited  authorities, 
the  Uniform  Rules  of  Evidence,  limits  appli- 
cation of  the  pooled  information  privilege  to 
"a  pending  action."  an  obvious  reference  to 
litigation.  Napolitano  also  cited  an  evidence 
treatise  for  support,  but  that  very  authority 
admits  that  "  [njo  American  case  had  al- 
lowed a  [pooled  information)  privilege  ...  in 
a  situation  totally  unrelated  to  litiga- 
tion. ""'  The  Hill-Thomas  matter  was  mani- 
festly "totally  unrelated  to  litigation"  and 
Napolitano  has  not  even  attempted  to  argue 
why  the  privilege  should  nonetheless  apply 
to  her. 

B.  What  does  the  privilege  protect? 

1.  Attomey-to-CIient  Communication 
Napolitano  asserts  this  pooled  information 
privilege  to  avoid  revealing  what  she  said  to 
Hoerchner.  the  Uniform  Rules  of  Evidence, 
which  Napolitano  cited  as  authority,  makes 
clear  that  the  privilege  protects  communica- 
tions to  a  lawyer,  not  communications  from 
a  lawyer.  Even  if  Napolitano  represented 
Hoerchner,  the  privilege  would  protect 
Napolitano's  communication  to  Hoerchner 
only  to  the  extent  that  revealing  that  com- 
munication would  reveal   the  substance  of 


Hoerchner's  communication  to  Napolitano. 
Napolitano's  unsolicited  communication  to 
Hoerchner  does  not  fit  in  this  category.  If. 
then.  Napolitano  could  not  hide  behind  the 
attorney-client  privilege  had  she  directly 
represented  Hoerchner.  she  certainly  cannot 
assert  the  indirect  pooled  information  privi- 
lege, as  she  is  now  trying  to  do. 

2.  Communication  for  Legitimate  Purposes 

The  pooled  information  privilege  does  not 
apply  outside  the  litigation  context;  there- 
fore, it  does  not  apply  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee staff  interview  with  Hoerchner  on  Oc- 
tober 10.  1991.  Even  if  it  does,  it  does  not 
apply  to  communications  from  Napolitano  to 
Hoerchner  that  would  not  reveal  the  sub- 
stance of  Hoerchner's  communication  to 
Napolitano.  Even  if  it  does,  as  Napolitano's 
own  authorities  states,  it  "protects  pooling 
arrangements  only  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses ."'  The  Restatement  states  further: 

If  the  purpose  of  the  participating  mem- 
bers of  the  pool  is  to  further  future  crimes  or 
frauds,  for  example  to  present  perjured  testi- 
mony or  other  false  evidence,  the  illegal-act 
exception  to  the  privilege  removes  its  pro- 
tection entirely.* 

If  Napolitano  advised  Hoerchner  to  change 
or  alter  her  statements  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  staff  interview  or  to  the  Commit- 
tee itself,  it  would  remove  entirely  any  pro- 
tection the  privilege  might  otherwise  be  ar- 
gued to  offer  Whether  this  kind  of  commu- 
nication occurred  is  the  whole  point  of  ques- 
tioning Napolitano  about  this  matter.  She 
cannot  claim  protection  from  revealing 
whether  she  encouraged  Hoerchner  to  violate 
the  False  Statements  Act  by  asserting  a 
privilege  that  does  not  apply  if  she  did  just 
that. 

III.  CONCLUSION 

Janet  Napolitano  does  not  have  a  legal 
basis  for  refusing  to  answer  questions  about 
her  involvement  in  the  Hill-Thomas  matter 
The  attorney-client  privilege  she  asserts 
does  not  apply  outside  of  litigation  and.  for 
two  separate  reasons,  it  does  not  protect  the 
relevant  communications  from  Napolitano 
to  Susan  Hoerchner.  If  she  refuses  to  answer 
those  questions,  the  Senate  should  vote 
against  her  nomination. 

Even  if  this  privilege  did  apply.  President 
Clinton  should  follow  the  example  of  his 
predecessors  and  withdraw  the  nomination. 
The  American  people,  and  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Senate,  need  nominees  whose 
qualifications  and  record  can  be  thoroughly 
and  openly  evaluated,  not  those  who  inten- 
tionally try  to  hide  significant  and  highly 
relevant  portions  of  that  record  from  public 
scrutiny. 
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TREASURY,    POSTAL    SERVICE    AP- 
PROPRIATIONS     ACT,      1994— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that,  with  respect  to  the 
Treasury  appropriations  conference  re- 
port, we  have  been  able  to  reach  an  ac- 
commodation on  the  issue  of  funding 
General        Services        Administration 
projects  which  have  not  been  properly 
authorized. 

We  have  preserved  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  to  scruti- 
nize, review,  and  act  upon  Federal  of- 
fice and  courthouse  projects  before 
funds  for  such  projects  are  obligated. 

My  friend  and  colleague,  Senator 
Baucus.  who  chairs  the  Environment 
Committee,  deserves  much  credit  for 
helping  to  bring  about  this  agreement 
between  the  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating committees  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate. 
This  is  an  important  matter. 
We  have  now  taken  steps  to  ensure 
that  multimillion-dollar  Federal  real 
estate  projects  receive  the  full  and 
thorough  review  they  deserve.  Under 
the  agreement,  either  the  House  or 
Senate  Public  Works  Committees  with 
jurisdiction  over  public  buildings  will 
be  able  to  stop  unworthy  or  wasteful 
projects  from  moving  forward. 

This  is  how  it  should  be.  Taxpayers 
will  be  well-served  by  this  effort. 

The  Treasury  appropriations  con- 
ference report  funds  31  new  construc- 
tion projects,  many  of  them  court- 
houses, to  the  tune  of  close  to  SI  bil- 
lion. 

That  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money.  Yet  many  of  the  projects  in  the 
appropriations  measure  have  not  been 
fully  examined  or  authorized  by  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  as  required  under  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act  of  1959. 

The  appropriations  measure,  as  origi- 
nally crafted,  could  have  obligated 
funds  for  projects  without  the  author- 
izing committee's  OK.  In  fact,  as  origi- 
nally crafted,  the  appropriations  meas- 
ure would  have  ensured  that  many 
projects  contained  in  the  bill  moved 
forward  even  if  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee expressly  voted  to  stop  them. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  completely 
unacceptable  to  this  Senator  and  many 
of  my  colleagues. 

Many  of  these  GSA  projects  may 
have  merit.  They  may  be  cost  effective. 
And  those  that  are  deserve  prompt 
Senate  authorization.  But  some  of  the 
projects  funded  in  the  appropriations 
measure  may  be  less  than  wonderful. 
Some  may  include  gold-plating  and 
wasteful  add-ons.  Whatever  the  case, 
every  single  project  deserves  careful 
scrutiny  to  ensure  that  tax  dollars  are 
being  well  spent. 

The  Treasury  conference  report 
would  have  effectively  precluded  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  from 
examining  these  projects  in  any  mean- 
ingful way. 
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No  matter  how  bad  or  wasteful  a  Fed- 
eral real  estate  project  was  determined 
to  be  by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, funding  would  have  gone  for- 
ward after  February  1  unless  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  also  agreed 
to  kill  it. 

That  was  extremely  ill-advised.  It 
contradicted  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  reinvent  Government  and  the 
General  Services  Administration's  cur- 
rent suspension  and  review  of  all  new 
Federal  construction  and  lease  projects 
to  cut  costs. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
having  already  authorized  many  of  the 
projects  contained  in  the  Treasury  bill, 
has  worked  its  will.  That  is  their  pre- 
rogative. 

But  the  Senate  Authorizing  Commit- 
tee ought  to  be  able  to  work  its  will 
with  respect  to  these  projects.  No 
more.  No  less. 

Thankfully,  we  have  now  been  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  to  ensure  that  Sen- 
ate authorizing  decisions  on  these 
projects  have  the  same  weight  as  those 
decisions  reached  by  the  House  Author- 
izing Committee.  We  have  now  ensured 
that  the  Senate  Authorizing  Commit- 
tee will  have  the  opportunity  to  utilize 
GSA's  own  review  of  these  projects. 
And  we  have  now  been  able  to  ensure 
that  public  building  projects  receive 
proper  authorization  before  funds  are 
obligated. 

I'm  delighted  that  we  could  work  this 
out.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  co- 
operation. 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  LOSES 
DEDICATED  RANGER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  sad  news 
that  Lawrence  A.  Nash,  the  super- 
intendent of  Roger  Williams  National 
Memorial  in  Providence,  RI  is  retiring 
after  a  24-year  career. 

I  had  the  honor  of  sponsoring  the  leg- 
islation in  1965,  earlier  introduced  by 
my  predecessor,  Theodore  Francis 
Green,  that  authorized  the  creation  of 
this  national  memorial  to  honor  Roger 
Williams,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island, 
for  his  life's  work  to  develop  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom. 

For  more  than  12'/2  years,  Larry  has 
worked  to  fulfill  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress to  create  this  memorial  on  4'/2 
acres  in  downtown  Providence.  He  has 
succeeded,  but  only  by  refusing  to  take 
no  for  an  answer. 

In  December  1974,  9  years  after  the 
memorial  was  authorized,  the  Parks 
Service  purchased  the  land  for  the  me- 
morial—including the  site  of  the  fresh 
water  spring  that  brought  Williams  to 
establish  his  settlement  in  Providence. 

With  shrinking  budgets  and  increas- 
ing apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Park 
Service  toward  the  development  of  the 
Memorial,  the  land  lay  fallow.  It  took 
a  special  appropriation,  which  I  spon- 
sored, to  assure  that  construction 
would  take  place. 


The  first  superintendent.  Roy  Wea- 
ver, waited  5  years  for  the  development 
before  he  left  in  1980.  He  did  an  excel- 
lent job  and  that  tradition  of  excel- 
lence was  carried  on  by  Larry  Nash. 

Larry  accepted  the  position  of  super- 
intendent in  January  1981  and  moved 
to  Rhode  Island  in  March  to  take  on 
the  task  for  turning  the  vacant  lot  into 
the  national  memorial  that  was  envi- 
sioned by  Congress  almost  20  years  be^ 
fore. 

With  funding  that  covered  only  half 
of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  construc- 
tion, Larry  set  about  the  task  at  hand. 
He  planned  carefully  and  arranged  for 
construction  to  be  done  in  phases,  as 
additional  funds  became  available. 

I  had  the  honor  of  turning  the  first 
shovel  full  of  earth  in  July  1981,  as  the 
project  finally  got  underway.  Phase  1 
was  completed  in  November  1981,  and 
included  the  landscaping,  walks  and 
part  of  the  planned  plantings. 

At  that  point,  it  looked  like  the 
project  would  continue  on  indefinite 
hiatus,  although  only  half  completed. 
We  had  to  make  sure  that  funds,  held 
back  by  the  Park  Service,  were  release 
and  used  for  construction  of  Phase  2. 

That  second  half  of  the  construction 
began  in  April  1983  and,  when  com- 
pleted late  in  the  spring,  the  national 
memorial  that  we  had  envisioned  fi- 
nally was  a  reality. 

Larry  was  invaluable,  throughout 
these  critical  stages,  in  providing  care- 
ful planning,  reliable  guidance  and 
sound  leadership  He  used  those  same 
qualities  to  make  the  most  of  the  scant 
resources  provided  for  maintenance 
and  operation. 

Today  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Memorial  stands  as  an  appropriate 
tribute  to  the  man  whose  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  principles  of  freedom  that 
now  govern  our  own  lives. 

Larry  Nash  is  one  of  the  individuals 
who  made  that  tribute  possible  and  we 
all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  a 
job  well  done. 


FEDERAL  ACQUISITION 
STREAMLINING  ACT  1993— S. 


1587 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
chairman  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  and  other  Senators  are  in- 
troducing a  Federal  procurement  re- 
form bill  that,  until  this  past  weekend, 
I  had  intended  to  consponsor.  After 
having  worked  on  this  bill  for  8 
months,  I  thought  we  had  the  biparti- 
san support  needed  to  achieve  signifi- 
cant savings.  But,  the  savings  were 
whittled  down  over  the  past  couple 
weeks,  and  I  can  no  longer  support  this 
bill.  While  today's  White  House  cere- 
mony indicated  that  the  President  and 
others  may  be  satisfied,  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed in  the  current  version  of  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act 
of  1993. 

Mr.  President,  today's  Federal  buy- 
ing system  is  not  in  good  condition. 


Multi-billion-dollar  cost  overruns:  pro- 
grams that  are  years  or  even  a  decade 
behind  schedule;  incentives  that  en- 
courage spending  rather  than  savings; 
and  top-heavy  bureaucratic  agencies 
that  rely  on  detailed  regulations  rather 
than  good  judgment;  these  are  the  fea- 
tures that  come  to  mind  when  one 
thinks  of  the  Federal  Government's 
buying  system.  And  rightly  so,  since 
the  network  news  magazines  reveal  a 
new  horror  story  at  least  once  a  week. 
The  GAO's  1993  High  Risk  Series  Re- 
ports noted  that  the  Federal  buying 
system  itself  perpetuates  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office,  in  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  buy  about  $450 
billion  of  goods  and  services.  At  this 
level  of  spending,  even  small  improve- 
ments can  yield  significant  savings. 
The  National  Performance  Review 
identified  potential  savings  of  $22.5  bil- 
lion, 5  percent  of  the  annual  expendi- 
ture. The  recent  Defense  Science  Board 
Task  Force  on  Acquisition  Reform 
identified  $20  billion  in  potential  an- 
nual savings  for  just  the  Defense  De- 
partment. But,  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  takes  only  a  baby  step  for- 
ward toward  solving  the  problems 
needed  to  achieve  such  savings. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Acquisi- 
tion Streamlining  Act  of  1993  follows  8 
months  of  bipartisan  work  by  the  staffs 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs,  Armed 
Services,  and  Small  Business  Commit- 
tees. I  was  glad  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  this  effort.  I  want  to  high- 
light to  the  Senate  that  this  was  a  very 
impressive  bipartisan  effort,  and  until 
several  days  ago,  I  was  extremely 
pleased  at  the  environment  for  reform. 
But,  I  cannot  support  a  bill  that  may 
not  even  save  one-tenth  of  1  percent  in 
annual  procurement  spending. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  be  cou- 
rageous if  it  is  to  reform  the  Federal 
buying  system.  As  we  have  come  closer 
to  Halloween  the  trick-or-treaters  have 
come  out  in  full  force— special  inter- 
ests are  getting  their  treats,  but  the 
taxpayers  are  getting  tricked.  Over  the 
past  month,  partisan  activities  have 
been  forcing  us  backward.  For  example, 
the  bill  was  supposed  to  raise  the  small 
purchase  threshold  to  $100,000  from  the 
current  $25,000.  This  would  enable  Gov- 
ernment purchasers  to  use  streamlined 
procedures  to  make  small  purchases. 
The  Vice  President  and  others  fore- 
casted that  this  would  result  in  signifi- 
cant savings  in  time,  staff,  and  money. 

Yesterday,  it  became  clear  that  par- 
tisan interests  were  putting  this  bill  on 
the  path  away  from  reform.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  administration  would 
no  longer  support  the  Senate  bill's  pro- 
vision to  raise  the  threshold  for  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  to  $100,000,  even 
though  the  National  Performance  Re- 
view called  on  Congress  to  do  so.  This 
is  one  of  several  changes  that  partisan 
interests  have   made   in   the  bill.   Mr. 
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President,  now  is  not  the  time  to  back 
away  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Performance  Review. 

I  have  worked  for  more  than  a  decade 
to  reform  the  Government's  buying 
system,  and  over  the  years  my  conclu- 
sion has  not  changed:  Without  major 
cultural  and  structural  reform.  Ameri- 
cans won't  get  the  results  they  deserve. 
Cost  and  schedule  overruns  will  con- 
tinue, and  the  Government  will  pay 
more  than  it  should  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

We  need  to  get  back  on  the  pathway 
to  reform.  As  a  minimum,  reforms 
should  achieve  the  NPR  savings  goal  of 
$22.5  billion,  but  I  think  reforms  can  go 
much  farther.  For  a  procurement  re- 
form bill  to  have  an  such  an  impact  it 
must  incorporate  several  key  features: 
First,  top  level  program  goals  against 
which  performance  can  be  measured; 
second,  streamlined  acquisition  proce- 
dures, where  program  managers  are 
given  the  authority  and  accountability 
for  achieving  results;  third,  a  mission- 
oriented  management  structure,  where 
staff  jobs  are  eliminated  if  they  do  not 
add  value  and  the  users  of  the  equip- 
ment determine  whether  an  item 
should  be  bought;  fourth,  an  incentive 
structure  based  on  results,  where  pay 
and  other  incentives  for  program  staff 
depend  on  documented  achievement  of 
program  goals;  fifth,  an  efficient  con- 
tracting process  that  increases  com- 
petition and  speeds  the  time  it  takes  to 
issue  a  contract;  and  sixth,  paying  con- 
tractors on  the  basis  of  performance, 
which  I  call  performance-based  con- 
tract management. 

Later  this  week,  I  will  introduce  a 
bill  to  accomplish  this  for  the  Defense 
Department's  buying  system.  And. 
quite  frankly.  I  think  such  comprehen- 
sive reforms  need  to  be  applied  across 
the  Federal  buying  system  if  we  are  to 
fix  its  chronic  problems. 

While  the  bill  being  introduced  by 
my  colleagues  contains  some  of  my 
proposals.  I  intend  to  push  during  the 
legislative  process  to  incorporate  more 
comprehensive  reforms  before  it  comes 
before  the  full  Senate.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  Senators  Cohen. 
Thurmond.  S.mith.  and  Glenn,  who 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  com- 
prehensive reforms,  as  well  as  our 
other  colleagues  on  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  regain  the  bipartisan  approach 
that  is  needed  to  make  major  savings 
in  the  Federal  buying  system. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALBERT  M.  PINA 

Mr.  DeCONCINL  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  recognize  an  Arizona 
lawman  who  recently  passed  away.  Al- 
bert M.  Pina  was  bom  in  Phoenix  and 
served  as  a  lawman  for  62  years. 

In  all  those  years,  Albert  worked  as  a 
deputy  sheriff  and  investigator  for  the 
Maricopa  County  Sherifrs  Department 


from  1933  to  1953;  deputy  sheriff,  chief 
deputy,  and  constable  for  Pinal  County 
from  1953  to  1957;  deputy  sheriff  for 
Pima  County  from  1957  to  1966;  deputy 
sheriff  and  detention  officer  for  Ari- 
zona State  Prison  from  1966  to  1969: 
jailer  and  deputy  sheriff  for  Pima 
County  until  he  retired;  and  reserve 
deputy  for  Pima  County  from  1981  to 
1992. 

In  addition  to  his  longtime  involve- 
ment with  law  enforcement.  Albert  was 
also  an  actor  and  songwriter  who  had 
roles  in  the  movie  "The  Three  Amigos  " 
and  TV's  "The  High  Chaparral."  Albert 
also  appeared  in  163  movies  under  the 
stage  name  of  Johnny  Ray  Anthony. 
He  wrote  more  than  150  songs,  which 
were  sold  in  Mexico. 

I  express  my  sincerest  condolences  to 
his  33  children.  265  grandchildren  and 
96  great-grandchildren  The  community 
has  lost  an  outstanding  law  enforce- 
ment officer  and  a  valued  citizen  with 
the  death  of  Albert  M.  Pina. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  stood  at  $4,411,590,498,137.31  as 
of  the  close  of  business  yesterday.  Oc- 
tober 25.  Averaged  out.  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  America  owes  a 
part  of  this  massive  debt,  and  that  per 
capita  share  is  $17,175.14. 


CAPT.  JOHN  B.  MONTGOMERY.  U.S. 
NAVY 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  serving  in  this  great  body 
is  the  opportunity  to  publicly  acknowl- 
edge some  of  the  outstanding  citizens 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  recog- 
nize Capt.  John  B.  Montgomery  for  his 
distinguished  service.  Capt.  Montgom- 
ery is  leaving  the  Navy,  Office  of  Legis- 
lative Affairs,  where  he  has  serves  as 
the  director  of  legislation.  As  director 
of  legislation  he  has  been  the  primary 
liaison  point  between  the  Navy  and  the 
Congress  on  legislative  initiatives.  In 
this  regard  he  has  provided  exemplary 
service  not  only  to  the  Navy  but  also 
to  the  Congress.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
prior  to  assuming  the  position  of  direc- 
tor of  legislation.  Captain  Montgomery 
did  exemplary  work  in  my  office  as  a 
congressional  fellow.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  state  that,  although  his  service  as 
the  director  of  legislation  will  be  lost, 
he  is  assuming  duties  as  the  executive 
assistant  to  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Navy,  where  his  contribution  to  the 
Navy  and  the  Nation  will  continue. 

Captain  Montgomery  is  a  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  school  of  law.  Fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  law  school. 
Captain  Montgomery  briefly  served  as 
an  instructor  of  leadership  and  mili- 
tary law  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Upon     completion     of    naval     justice 


school,  he  reported  for  duty  in  March. 
1974  at  the  naval  legal  service  office. 
Norfolk  VA.  There  he  served  in  succes- 
sive billets  as  a  trial  counsel,  defense 
counsel,  and  senior  claims  attorney. 
From  December  1976  to  July  1979.  Cap- 
tain Montgomery  served  as  a  court- 
martial  trial  judge  in  the  tidewater 
circuit.  Captain  Montgomery  next 
served  as  the  international  law  attor- 
ney. NLSO.  Subic  Bay.  and  as  a  station 
judge  advocate,  naval  air  station,  Cubi 
Point,  both  in  the  Philippines. 

Following  his  overseas  duty  assign- 
ments. Captain  Montgomery  attended 
Georgetown  University  law  center 
where  he  earned  a  master  of  laws  (labor 
law)  degree  in  1982.  After  graduation  he 
served  as  the  head,  labor  and  employ- 
ment law  branch,  civil  affairs  division, 
of  the  office  of  the  judge  advocate  gen- 
eral. Next  he  was  assigned  as  assistant 
counsel  to  the  assistant  deputy  chief  of 
naval  operations  (civilian  personnel/ 
equal  employment  opportunity),  and 
from  1986  to  1987  as  deputy  counsel  to 
the  director.  Navy  office  of  civilian 
personnel  management. 

In  August  1987  Captain  Montgomery 
was  assigned  as  staff  judge  advocate  to 
commander  tactical  wings  Atlantic, 
naval  air  station,  Oceana,  VA.  It  was 
following  this  assignment  that  Captain 
Montgomery  reported  to  the  office  of 
legislative  affairs. 

The  Navy  and  Congress  have  greatly 
benefited  by  Captain  Montgomery's 
dedication  and  leadership  during  his 
assignment  as  director  of  legislation.  It 
is  a  true  pleasure  to  take  a  moment  to 
recognize  an  individual  who  has  served 
the  United  States  well,  and  who  will 
continue  to  serve  his  country.  I  wish 
him  the  very  best  in  all  his  future  en- 
deavors. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  PROCUREMENT 
REFORM 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
hoping  to  join  several  of  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  that  would  propose 
needed  meaningful  reform  to  the  way 
the  Federal  Government  buys  goods 
and  services.  However,  because  of  last 
minute  changes  to  the  legislation  that 
will,  in  my  opinion,  significantly  re- 
duce the  cost  savings  and  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  this  reform,  I  am  withhold- 
ing my  support  with  the  intent  of 
working  with  other  Senators  to  fashion 
an  alternative  proposal. 

Over  the  past  several  decades.  Con- 
gress has  witnessed  the  growing  level 
of  frustration  as  businesses  and  pro- 
curement officials  attempt  to  navigate 
through  the  maze  of  excessive  red  tape 
and  Government  procurement  regula- 
tions. Excessive  red  tape  and  cum- 
bersome paperwork  requirements  have 
had  a  chilling  effect  on  the  participa- 
tion of  vendors  in  the  Federal  procure- 
ment process.  Clearly,  this  chilling  ef- 
fect has  reduced  competition  and  re- 
sulted in  higher  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
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In  addition,  the  inability  of  Federal 
procurement  officials  to  buy  commer- 
cially available  products  has  resulted 
in  frustration  as  they  are  required  to 
buy  essentially  the  same  goods  from 
approved  Government  surplus  they  see 
available  to  the  general  public  for  sig- 
nificantly less. 

The  changes  included  in  any  procure- 
ment reform  legislation  must  stream- 
line and  reform  existing  law  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  easier  for  businesses 
to  compete  for  Government  business 
and  make  it  easier  for  Government 
contracting  officers  to  award  contracts 
based  on  best  value  to  the  Government. 
Serious  procurement  reform  must  also 
ensure  that  the  Government  no  longer 
mandates  foolish  requirements  for 
commercially  available  items.  Several 
years  ago  procurement  reform  which  I 
proposed  succeeded  in  eliminating  such 
money-wasting  regulations  as  the  8- 
page  specifications  for  Army  cookies. 
The  legislation  must  also  eliminate  ex- 
cessive civilian  agency  specifications 
such  as  those  for  common  ash  trays. 

To  accomplish  these  goals.  I  joined  a 
bipartisan  group  of  Senators  from  the 
Armed  Services  and  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committees  some  8  months  ago  to 
develop  a  reform  package  that  was  ac- 
ceptable to  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  A  few  weeks  ago.  the  group 
finished  its  work  on  a  consensus  bill 
which,  while  not  perfect,  was  agreeable 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  working 
group  and  was  to  be  introduced  some- 
time this  month.  However,  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  the  legislation  was 
changed  during  closed  door  meetings 
between  the  administration  and  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  working 
group.  These  changes  were  made  de- 
spite assurances  to  the  Republicans 
that  the  meetings  with  the  administra- 
tion were  not  for  purposes  of  negotia- 
tion. 

Although  I  am  troubled  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  Republicans  from  the  process.  I 
found  the  results  of  the  meetings  even 
more  disturbing.  Because  the  working 
group  saw  a  need  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary paperwork  from  the  procurement 
process,  the  draft  legislation  would 
have  significantly  reduced  the  paper- 
work burden  by  exempting  small  dollar 
purchases  from  virtually  all  reporting 
requirements.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  these  substantive  changes  were 
not  only  included  in  the  working 
group's  draft  legislation,  but  were  also 
key  recommendations  of  the  Vice 
President's  National  Performance  Re- 
view. The  move  to  eliminate  these  ex- 
emptions effectively  eliminates  the 
paper  reduction  benefits  that  were  con- 
tained in  the  working  group's  draft. 

Another  example  of  a  meaningful 
provision  recommended  by  the  working 
group  and  by  the  National  Performance 
Review  yet  excluded  from  the  adminis- 
tration's procurement  legislation  is  a 
proposal  to  increase  the  Davis-Bacon 
threshold     for     Federal     construction 


projects.  When  the  working  group  was 
developing  its  draft  legislation,  I 
agreed,  as  a  compromise  to  some  mem- 
bers, to  limit  the  increase  in  the 
threshold  to  $100,000  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  would  propose  a  larger 
increase  or  an  outright  repeal  in  com- 
mittee. Yesterday,  I  discovered  that  as 
a  result  of  the  closed  door  meetings, 
the  administration's  so-called  procure- 
ment reform  legislation  would  not  in- 
clude any  increase  in  the  Davis-Bacon 
threshold. 

There  are  other  weaknesses  with  the 
administration's  bill.  For  example, 
there  is  little  offered  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements to  contract  administra- 
tion. I  believe  significant  savings  could 
be  realized  if  we  reward  contractors 
and  managers  for  good  performance 
and  punish  them  for  poor  performance. 
For  this  reason  I  joined  with  Senator 
Roth  when  he  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  1994  Department  of  Defense  author- 
ization bill  which  provided  that 
progress  payments  to  contractors  be 
based  on  program  cost,  schedule  and 
performance.  This  change,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  represents  a 
fundamental  rethinking  of  contract  ad- 
ministration and  creates  the  incentives 
for  ensuring  significant  changes.  I  be- 
lieve that  meaningful  changes  to  Gov- 
ernment-wide procurement  must  con- 
tain these  cost-saving  performance- 
based  reforms. 

In  sum.  it  is  my  belief,  and  one  which 
I  am  sure  is  shared  by  many  of  those 
who  were  a  part  of  this  working  group, 
that  much  of  the  meaningful  reform, 
paperwork  reduction  and  taxpayer  sav- 
ings that  was  originally  included  in  our 
bill  has  been  stripped  away  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  bipartisan  effort 
has  been  cast  aside. 

The  one-party,  closed-door  negotiat- 
ing sessions  has  resulted  in  a  bill  which 
I  and  other  members  of  the  working 
group  cannot  support.  Consequently,  I 
intend  to  work  with  other  Senators 
from  the  bipartisan  procurement  re- 
form effort  and  introduce  an  alter- 
native package  that  unlike  the  admin- 
istration's bill  will  accomplish  the  cost 
saving,  paperwork  reduction  procure- 
ment reform  that  is  so  urgently  need- 
ed. 


PROCUREMENT  REFORM 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  GLENN  and  his  colleagues  have 
made  a  real  contribution  today  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  reform  the 
Federal  procurement  system.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Superfund  Subcommittee,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  affecting 
EPA's  practices.  Reform  of  procure- 
ment systems  can  stop  the  waste  of  bil- 
lions of  taxpayer  dollars  lost  in  the 
Government  contracting  process. 
Under  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush,  the 
taxpayers  footed  the  bill  for  rampant 
waste  at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  While  Administrator  Browner 


has  pledged  to  reform  EPA's  practices, 
legislative  corrections  are  in  order  to 
give  her  the  tools  she  needs  to  get  the 
job  done. 

In  successive  years  since  1989,  as 
Sup)erfund  Subcommittee  chairman, 
and  a  member  of  EPA's  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  have  conducted  over- 
sight hearings  and  issued  subcommit- 
tee recommendations  to  reform  the 
manner  in  which  EPA  manages  outside 
contractors.  I  urged  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration to  attack  a  deep-seated,  cul- 
tural problem  at  the  Agency  that  has 
given  short  shrift  to  the  responsible 
management  of  taxjjayer  dollars  and 
has  created  an  atmosphere  ripe  for 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse. 

The  management  of  Superfund  clean- 
up contractors  has  been  a  central  con- 
cern. In  1989,  I  issued  a  report  and  held 
hearings  criticizing  EPA's  manage- 
ment of  these  contractors.  In  1991,  I  re- 
quested that  GAO  investigate 
Superfund  alternative  remedial  con- 
tracting [ARC'S]  cleanup  contractors. 
GAO  presented  the  results  of  that  in- 
vestigation in  a  hearing  before  my 
Superfund  Subcommittee  this  past 
June.  The  report  revealed  recurring, 
deep-seated  problems  with  the  manage- 
ment of  EPA's  outside  contractors — 
contractors  who  perform  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  superfund  cleanups.  I 
testified  about  this  and  related  prob- 
lems before  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  this  past  summer. 

At  my  urging,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  for  each  of  the  past  2 
years  directed  EPA  to  address  the  con- 
tract and  fiscal  mismanagement  of 
these  Superfund  contractors,  through 
mechanisms  such  as  placing  an  11  per- 
cent ceiling  on  program  management 
costs  and  requiring  an  intensive  inter- 
nal investigation  of  contracting  prac- 
tices in  superfund. 

This  past  summer.  I  asked  EPA's  in- 
spector general  to  review  the  contract 
and  fiscal  management  weaknesses  in 
the  Superfund  Program  and  develop 
recommendations,  which  I  am  expect- 
ing shortly,  on  both  administrative  and 
legislative  reforms.  And  in  confirma- 
tion hearings  and  other  occasions,  I 
have  continued  to  press  President  Clin- 
ton's Administrator,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, and  two  separate  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrators with  jurisdiction  over  this 
issue  to  bring  home  the  reforms  that 
are  desperately  needed  to  fix  12  years 
of  contract  and  fiscal  mismanagement. 

But  the  problems  at  EPA  extend  well 
beyond  the  Superfund  Program.  As 
both  GAO  and  the  EPA  Inspector  Gen- 
eral have  testified  before  my  Superfund 
Subcommittee,  mismanagement  of 
EPA  contracts  is  evident  in  many  pro- 
grams. These  audits  have  involved  a 
wide  range  of  procurement  issues,  in- 
cluding the  performance  of  inherently 
governmental  functions  by  contrac- 
tors, the  existence  of  organizational 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  the  payment 
of  unallowable  costs  to  contractors. 
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In  Che  wake  of  these  findings,  this 
past  June  I  introduced  S.  1120.  the  Re- 
sponsible Environmental  Management 
Act  of  1993.  to  enhance  contract  man- 
agement reform  at  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  help  rid  the 
Government  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 
I  am  seeking  through  that  legislation 
to  restore  accountability  to  EPA's 
management  of  contracts  not  only  in 
the  Superfund  area,  but  throughout  the 
agency's  programs. 

My  bill  establishes  administrative 
and  judicial  civil  penalties  that  can  be 
assessed  against  contractors  who 
charge  the  Government  for  unallow- 
able, illegal  costs,  like  parties,  liquor, 
and  extravagant  employee  gifts.  It  also 
requires  better  documentation  to  jus- 
tify expenditures  for  certain  types  of 
items,  such  as  contractor  travel,  where 
there  has  been  a  demonstrated  poten- 
tial for  inflated  bills.  My  bill  further 
requires  EPA  to  cut  back  on  its  use  of 
the  huge,  umbrella  contracts  which  au- 
thorize hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  work  under  vague  terms.  It  is  these 
kinds  of  contracts  that  have  been  most 
subject  to  abuse  and  mismanagement 
at  the  agency. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Senator 
Glenn  and  his  colleagues  have  now  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  picks  up  two  of  the 
major  aspects  included  in  my  bill,  re- 
garding certification  of  allowable  costs 
and  constraints  on  umbrella  contracts. 
I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
Senator  Glenn  to  resolving  a  few 
minor  differences  in  approach  between 
the  two  bills,  and  I  congratulate  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  developing 
reforms  that  will  extend  these  prin- 
ciples to  all  Federal  agencies. 


Steven  O.   Palmer,  of  Michigan,   lo  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  executive  session  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Calendar  No.  426,  Frank  Eugene 
Kruesi.  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation; 

Calendar  No.  427,  Steven  O.  Palmer. 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en  bloc; 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read;  that  upon  confirma- 
tion, the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  en  bloc;  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action,  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The     nominations,     considered     and 
confirmed,  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  Transportation 

Frank  Eugene  Kruesi.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 


STATEMENT   ON   THE   NOMINATION 
OF    STEVEN    O.    PALMER    TO    BE 
ASSISTANT         SECRETARY         OF 
TRANSPORTATION    FOR   GOVERN- 
MENTAL AFFAIRS 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  now  consid- 
ering   the    nomination    of    Steven    O. 
Palmer   to   be   Assistant   Secretary   of 
Transportation    for  Governmental    Af- 
fairs. I  have  known  Steven  for  over  10 
years,  and  I  can  assure  my  colleeigues 
that  he  will  bring  significant  experi- 
ence and  enthusiasm  to  this  important 
position. 

Steve  has  an  impressive  background. 
Since  August  1993.  Steve  has  served  as 
a  special  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  From  1983  through  Au- 
gust 1993.  he  was  a  senior  professional 
staff  member  for  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, assigned  first  to  the  staff  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  and  then  the 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sub- 
committee. Prior  to  his  service  with 
the  Commerce  Committee,  I  knew 
Steve  when  he  was  a  budget  analyst 
with  the  U.S.  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee from  1982  to  1983.  In  addition,  from 
1980  to  1982.  he  was  a  presidential  man- 
agement intern  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Steve  is  a  graduate  of 
Kalamazoo  College  and  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  made 
a  very  wise  choice  in  nominating  Steve 
Palmer  for  this  position.  Steve  is  capa- 
ble, intelligent,  easy  to  work  with,  and 
a  person  of  integrity.  He  knows  the 
Senate,  transportation  issues,  and  the 
budget  process  well.  Steve  has  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  me  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  I  know  he  will 
do  the  same  for  the  administration.  He 
is  well-qualified  and  well-suited  for  his 
new  position.  He  will  do  an  outstanding 
job  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

DOT'S  gain  is  our  loss.  However,  I 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  I,  and  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues,  will  continue  our 
relationship  with  Steve,  although  in  a 
different  capacity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
their  wholehearted  support  for  Steve 
Palmer  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1990— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  59 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 


from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  308  of 
Public  Law  97-449  (49  U.S.C.  308(a)),  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  which  covers  fiscal 
year  1990. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House,  October  26.  1993. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  60 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  308  of 
Public  Law  97-449  (49  U.S.C.  308(a)),  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  which  covers  fiscal 
year  1991. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  October  26.  1993. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  AUTHORITY  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1992- MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  61 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  701  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  (Pub- 
lic Law  95-454;  5  U.S.C.  7104(e)),  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  transmitting  to  you  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1992. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House,  October  26. 1993. 


REPORT  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLA- 
TION ENTITLED  "GOVERNMENT 
REFORM  AND  SAVINGS  ACT  OF 
1993  "-MESSAGE  FROM         THE 

PRESIDENT— PM  62 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  today  for 
your  immediate  consideration  and  en- 
actment the  "Government  Reform  and 
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Savings  Act  of  1993".  This  legislation  is 
based  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Performance  Review  (NPR). 
Also  transmitted  is  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis. 

The  goal  of  the  NPR  is  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  a  more  effective, 
efficient,  and  responsive  government — 
a  government  that  works  better  and 
costs  less.  The  NPR  began  on  March  3, 
1993,  when  I  asked  Vice  President  Gore 
to  conduct  an  intensive  6-month  review 
of  how  the  Federal  Government  works. 
The  Vice  President  organized  a  team  of 
experienced  Federal  employees  from  all 
corners  of  government  to  examine  both 
agencies  and  cross-cutting  systems, 
such  as  budgeting,  financial  manage- 
ment, procurement,  and  personnel.  He 
spoke  with  employees  at  every  major 
agency  and  sought  the  views  of  hun- 
dreds of  organizations,  business  lead- 
ers, and  State  and  local  officials. 

The  NPR  report  presents  numerous 
proposals,  some  of  which  require  legis- 
lation, some  of  which  can  be  achieved 
through  administrative  action.  The 
legislation  I  am  presenting  today  is  a 
major  step  in  implementing  those  NPR 
recommendations  that  require  action 
by  the  Congress.  I  plan  to  include  addi- 
tional NPR  proposals  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  1995  Budget. 

This  legislation  includes  proposals 
that  seek  to:  consolidate  and  stream- 
line agency  operations;  eliminate  un- 
necessary programs;  end  unneeded  sub- 
sidies; improve  financial  management 
and  debt  collection;  reduce  the  burdens 
resulting  from  statutory  reporting  re- 
quirements; and  improve  the  dissemi- 
nation of  government  information. 
They  were  selected  from  the  NPR  re- 
port with  the  expectation  that  they 
can  be  considered  expeditiously  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  rec- 
ommendations will  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  adjournment  this 
year. 

The  savings  total  for  the  legislation  I 
am  submitting  today  is  $9  billion. 

To  accompany  these  NPR  rec- 
ommendations, a  package  of  rescis- 
sions will  be  sent  to  the  Congress 
shortly.  The  Administration  is  also 
working  with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  on  a  major  procure- 
ment reform  measure. 

By  implementing  these  recommenda- 
tions, I  believe  we  can  make  fundamen- 
tal changes  for  the  better  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
pledge  to  work  with  the  Congress  to 
ensure  the  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  October  26. 1993. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:54  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution: 


S.  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  Resolution  to 
correct  technical  errors  in  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2403).  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2445)  making  appropriations  for  energy 
and  water  development  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes;  it  recedes  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  12,  14,  15,  20,  22,  29,  30, 
31,  32.  and  39  to  the  bill  and  agrees 
thereto;  and  that  the  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  3,  4, 
17.  33.  and  36  to  the  bill,  and  has  agreed 
thereto,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-I669.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  relief  of  regulatory  provi- 
sions under  the  Student  Assistance  General 
Provisions.  Federal  Perkins  Loan.  Federal 
Work-Study,  Federal  Supplemental  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grant.  Federal  Family 
Education  Loan,  and  Federal  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1670.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  final  funding  priority — Re- 
habilitation Research  and  Training  Center 
on  Rehabilitation  in  the  Pacific  Basin:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-I671.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  NASA  Regional  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Center  Small  Business  Ac- 
tivities; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

EC-I672.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  a  transaction  relative  to  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1673.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Comptroller.  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  no- 
tice of  an  intention  relative  to  the  Republic 
of  Kazakhstan;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC- 1674.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  twenty-five 
naval  vessels  to  certain  foreign  countries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1675.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  designate  defense  acquisition  pilot  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  the  National  De- 
fense Autorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1676.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant  Secretary  (Policy.   Planning,   and   Pro- 


gram Evaluation).  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  executive  order, 
the  first  interim  report  of  the  Federal  Fleet 
Conversion  Task  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation. 

EC-1677.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator (Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration). Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Emissions  of  Greenhouse  Gases  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  1985-1990  ":  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1678.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "U.S. -Mexico  Border 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1679.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "U.S.  Colonias  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1680.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  (Treaty  Affairs).  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  texts  of  international 
agreements  and  background  statements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1681.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  system  of 
internal  accounting  and  financial  controls  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1682.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting,  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  delete  a  require- 
ment that  the  Under  Secretary  of  Health  in 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  be  a 
doctor  of  medicine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als  were   laid   before   the   Senate   and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-308.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Iron 
County  Board  of  Commissioners.  Crystal 
Falls.  Michigan  relative  to  Federal  man- 
dates; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

POM-309.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

"House  Joi.nt  Me.morial  7 

"To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled: 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Sixty-seventh 
Legislative  .Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
in  legislative  session  assembled,  respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Congress  has  enacted  the 
Cancer  Registries  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  to  collect  invaluable  scientific  data 
on  in  situ  and  invasive  cancer:  and 

"Whereas  an  essential  element  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  grants  to  participating 
states  or  their  designees  for  the  operation  of 
statewide  registries;  and 

"Whereas  the  comparative  data  to  be  col- 
lected from  such  registries  will  provide  the 
scientific  community  with  yet  another  weap- 
on for  its  battle  against  the  ravages  of  can- 
cer; now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 
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••(1)  The  Confess  is  urged  to  appropriate 
the  funds  necessary  to  implement  the  Cancer 
Registries  Act. 

•■(21  Copies  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  21.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  California  Desert  as  wilderness  to  estab- 
lish Death  Valley.  Joshua  Tree,  and  Mojave 
National  Parks,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  103-165). 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  and  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  to  promote  capital  formation  for  small 
businesses  and  others  through  exempted  of- 
ferings under  the  Securities  Act  and  through 
investment  pools  that  are  excepted  or  ex- 
empted from  regulation  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  and  through  busi- 
ness development  companies  (Rept.  No  103- 
166). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brealx): 
S.  1586.  A  bill  to  establish  the  New  Orleans 
Jazz  National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana:  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Binga- 
MA.N.  Mr.  Levi.n.  Mr.  Nlnn.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  1587.  A  bill  to  revise  and  streamline  the 
acquisition  laws  of  the  Federal  Government. 
an<l  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr   FORD: 
S.  1588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  and  1996; 
to   the   Committee   on   Commerce.   Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself.  Mr   War- 
ner. Mr.  DeConcim.  Mrs.  Feinstei.n. 
Mr.    WOFFORD.    Ms.    Moseley-Braun. 
Mr.  Metzenbal'm.  Mrs.  Murray.  Mr. 
Harkin.     Ms.     MiKULSKi.     and     Mr. 
Feingold): 
S.   1589.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  any  State  motor  ve- 
hicle   department    from    disclosing    certain 
personal  information  about  a  person  doing 
business  with  such  department;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.   JOHNSTON   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Breal'X): 
S.   1586.   A  bill  to  establish  the  New 
Orleans  Jazz  National  Historical  Park 


in  the  State  of  Louisiana;  and  for  (>thcr 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

NEW  ORLEANS  JAZZ  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 
ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
today  to  implement  recommendations 
made  by  the  Preservation  of  Jazz  Advi- 
sory Commission  to  establish  a  unit  of 
the  National  Park  System  for  the  com- 
memoration, interpretation,  and  pres- 
ervation of  jazz  in  New  Orleans.  This 
legislation,  which  establishes  the  New 
Orleans  Jazz  National  Historical  Park 
in  New  Orleans.  LA.  is  the  culmination 
of  years  of  work  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Preservation  of  Jazz  Advi- 
sory Commission,  and  many  interested 
parties  in  Louisiana  and  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  Preservation  of  Jazz  Advisory 
Commission  was  established  pursuant 
to  legislation  I  authored  in  1990.  signed 
into  law  as  Public  Law  101-499  on  No- 
vember 2.  1990.  With  support  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Com- 
mission was  given  the  daunting  task  of 
developing  recommendations  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  assessing  the  suit- 
ability and  feasibility  of  preserving  the 
origins  of  jazz  in  New  Orleans,  the 
widely  recognized  birthplace  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  popular  and  indigenous 
music  and  art  form. 

The  Commission  was  composed  of 
well  respected,  eminently  well-quali- 
fied experts  who  brought  tremendous 
experiences  and  professionalism  to 
their  task.  Cochaired  by  former  Louisi- 
ana congressional  delegation  member 
Lindy  Boggs  and  Mr.  Ellis  Marsalis.  an 
outstanding  musician  and  educator 
who  is  also  the  founder  of  the  famous 
New  Orleans  Marsalis  music  dynasty, 
members  of  the  Commission  also  in- 
cluded representatives  knowledgeable 
about  tourism,  festival  productions, 
historic  preservation,  archival  collec- 
tions, jazz  history,  and  folklife  preser- 
vation, as  well  as  musicians,  a  rep- 
resentative of  New  Orleans'  well  known 
social  and  pleasure  clubs,  the  mayor  of 
New  Orleans.  local  neighborhood 
groups  and  the  Louisiana  State  Music 
Commission. 

As  part  of  the  Commission's  effort  to 
assure  broad  public  participation  in  de- 
veloping recommendations  for  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Commission  held  five  public 
meetings  in  New  Orleans  which  were 
broadly  publicized  in  the  local  media, 
by  newsletters,  fliers,  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  during  1991  and  1992. 
Moreover,  with  the  National  Park 
Service  the  Commission  also  sponsored 
a  jazz  history  workshop,  assisted  in  the 
publication  of  three  newsletters  outlin- 
ing the  progress  made  in  the  study  at 
each  stage  of  the  process,  and  held 
eight  business  meetings,  all  of  which 
were  open  to  the  public  and  were  an- 


nounced in  newsletters,  fliers,  the  local 
media,  and  the  Federal  Register. 

All  of  these  activities  engaged  the  in- 
terest of  many  citizens  in  New  Orleans 
and  elsewhere,  and  led  to  tremendous 
participation  in  the  process  and  excite- 
ment about  the  project.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions reflect  and  draw  on  this  broad 
participation  and  have  resulted  in  a  de- 
liberative, well  thought  out  consensus 
document. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
the  fine  work  undertaken  in  this  chal- 
lenge by  the  National  Park  Service 
under  the  guidance  of  Dennis  Galvin  in 
the  planning  division  here  in  Washing- 
ton, the  leadership  of  Nat  Kuykendall 
in  the  Denver  Service  Center  and  the 
day  to  day  management  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Jean  Lafitte  National 
Historical  Park  and  Preserve  in  New 
Orleans,  Bob  Belous.  All  these  individ- 
uals, and  many  more,  contributed  ably 
and  well  to  this  project  and  represent 
the  best  the  National  Park  Service  has 
to  offer. 

Jazz  has  captured  the  hearts  and 
imagination  of  many  in  this  Nation 
and  has  been  a  catalyst  for  bringing 
those  from  all  walks  of  life  together, 
musicians  and  nonmusicians  alike. 
Names  like  Buddy  Bolden,  Jelly  Roll 
Morton,  Freddie  Keppard,  Nick 
LaRocca,  King  Oliver.  Sidney  Bechet. 
Kid  Ory  and  of  course  the  great  Louis 
Armstrong  all  continue  to  create  ex- 
citement today.  People  are  drawn  to 
New  Orleans  from  all  over  the  Nation 
and  many  parts  of  the  world  seeking  to 
discover  the  roots  of  these  and  other 
jazz  greats.  Sadly,  however,  they  too 
often  fail  to  find  the  concrete  expres- 
sion of  these  roots.  Many  of  the  areas 
associated  with  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  jazz  are  gone:  the  infamous 
Storyville  District  was  largely  disman- 
tled in  the  1940's;  many  buildings  in  the 
Tango  Belt  have  been  removed  or  sig- 
nificantly altered:  Back  o'  Town  has 
been  the  site  of  redevelopment  for  gov- 
ernment offices.  parking  areas, 
highrise  office  buildings  and  the  super- 
dome;  important  lakefront  areas  like 
Milneburg,  Little  Woods,  and  West  End 
were  altered  in  the  1920"s  when  Lake 
Pontchartrain's  shoreline  was  extended 
about  2,000  feet. 

We  are  fortunate,  however,  in  that 
important  structures  remain  in  all  of 
these  and  other  areas,  although  many 
are  in  need  of  immediate  attention  if 
they  are  to  be  preserved.  One  of  the 
key  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  for  the  National  Park  Service, 
in  consultation  with  the  Louisiana 
State  historic  preservation  officer,  to 
undertake  a  national  historic  land- 
marks theme  study  and  to  prepare 
nomination  forms  for  designating  sites 
and  structures  in  New  Orleans  that  are 
of  national  significance  to  the  origins, 
development  and  progression  of  jazz  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  in  short  a 
limited  opportunity  to  preserve  what 
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remains  and  provide  those  seeking  the 
roots  of  jazz  an  opportunity  to  see 
some  of  the  key  spots  where  jazz  devel- 
oped. 

Jazz  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
treasures,  one  worthy  of  preservation 
and  celebration.  In  fact,  music  is  one  of 
this  country's  few  commodities  for 
which  we  enjoy  a  large  trade  surplus 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  legisla- 
tion will  help  ensure  that  we  maintain 
this  resource  for  years  to  come. 

The  Commission's  recommendations 
contain  many  important  steps  in  assur- 
ing that  generations  of  Americans  to 
come  will  be  able  to  learn  about  and 
enjoy  jazz,  just  as  we  have.  Central  to 
these  recommendations  is  the  support 
of  local  institutions  for  jazz  education 
like  the  Heritage  School  of  Jazz  spon- 
sored by  the  New  Orleans  Jazz  and  Her- 
itage Foundation,  the  New  Orleans 
Center  for  the  Creative  Arts,  the  jazz 
studies  program  at  the  University  of 
New  Orleans  and  other  music  programs 
at  area  colleges  and  universities,  the 
work  of  the  Louis  Armstrong  Founda- 
tion and  through  the  jazz  outreach  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  Orleans  Parish 
School  Board.  New  Orleans  continues 
to  produce  brilliant  young  musicians 
like  Wynton,  Branford  and  Delfaeyo 
Marsalis,  Harry  Connick,  Jr.,  Terrence 
Blanchard,  Donald  Harrison,  Michael 
White,  and  Kent  and  Marlon  Jordan. 
Interpretive  and  education  programs 
supported  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice involving  our  Nation's  youth  will 
ensure  that  this  vital  resource  is  re- 
newed and  preserved. 

Other  important  Commission  rec- 
ommendations would  help  preserve  and 
promote  important  contributions  to 
jazz  of  the  many  social  and  pleasure 
clubs  and  mutual  aid  and  benevolent 
societies  as  well  as  Mardi  Gras  Indians, 
walking  clubs  and  other  associations. 
These  organizations  continue  the  100- 
year-old  street  parade  tradition  which 
has  been  critical  to  the  evolution  and 
preservation  of  New  Orleans  jazz. 

In  sum,  this  legislation  recognizes 
one  of  the  true  native  resources  of  this 
country  and  pays  appropriate  tribute 
to  this  resource  by  creating  a  national 
park  for  its  benefit.  By  officially  rec- 
ognizing jazz  as  a  precious  resource  de- 
serving of  national  park  support  and 
protection,  we  will  guarantee  that  this 
valuable  art  form  is  preserved  and  pro- 
tected for  future  generations,  all  to  our 
Nation's  further  economic  security. 

I  hope  to  schedule  a  hearing  on  this 
legislation  very  soon,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  receiving  the  testimony  and 
suggestions  from  the  Commission 
members  and  others  who  have  been  in- 
strumental in  shaping  these  initia- 
tives. I  believe  we  can  develop  a  good 
bill  which  will  meet  the  challenge  of 
Public  Law  101-499,  building  on  the  fine 
work  which  has  been  completed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Com- 
mission. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1586 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  m  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "New  Orleans 
Jazz  National  Historical  Park  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  jazz  is  the  United  States'  most  widely 
recognized  indigenous  music  and  art  form. 
Congress  previously  recognized  jazz  in  1987 
through  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  57  as 
a  rare  and  valuable  national  treasure  of 
international  importance. 

(2)  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  the  birthplace  of  jazz.  In  and  around 
this  city,  cultural  and  musical  elements 
blended  to  form  the  unique  American  music 
thai  is  known  as  New  Orleans  jazz,  which  is 
an  expression  of  the  cultural  diversity  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  Delta  Region. 

(3)  Jean  Lafitte  National  Historical  Park 
and  Preserve  was  established  to  commemo- 
rate the  cultural  diversity  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  Region  including  a  range  of 
cultural  expressions  like  jazz. 

(b)  Purpose.— In  furtherance  of  the  need  to 
recognize  the  value  and  importance  of  jazz, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a 
New  Orleans  Jazz  National  Historical  Park, 
together  with  associated  educational  pro- 
grams, as  a  unit  of  the  Jean  Lafitte  National 
Historical  Park  and  Preserve  which  is 
headquartered  in  New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 
The  historical  park  shall  preserve  the  origins 
and  early  history  of  jazz;  provide  visitors 
with  opportunities  to  experience  the  sights, 
sounds,  and  places  where  jazz  evolved;  and 
implement  innovative  ways  of  establishing 
jazz  educational  partnerships  that  will  help 
to  ensure  that  jazz  continues  as  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  the  culture  of  New  Orleans  and  our 
Nation. 

SEC.  3.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

(a)  In  General —In  order  to  assist  in  the 
preser\'ation,  education,  and  interpretation 
of  jazz  as  it  has  evolved  in  New  Orleans,  and 
to  provide  tecjinical  assistance  to  a  broad 
range  of  organizations  involved  with  jazz 
music  and  its  history,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  New  Orleans  Jazz  National  Histor- 
ical Park  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'his- 
torical park").  The  historical  park  shall  be 
administered  and  managed  as  a  unit  of  the 
Jean  Lafitte  National  Historical  Park  and 
Preserve,  which  was  established  to  preserve 
and  interpret  the  cultural  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  lower  Mississippi  Delta  Re- 
gion. 

(b)  Area  Included.— The  historical  park 
shall  consist  of  lands  and  interests  therein  as 
follows: 

(1)  lands  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Sec- 
retary") may  designate  for  an  interpretive 
visitor  center  complex; 

(2)  sites  that  are  the  subject  of  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  National  Park  Service 
for  the  purposes  of  interpretive  demonstra- 
tions and  programs  associated  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

(3)(A)  sites  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(B)(i)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  under- 
take a  national   historic  landmark  evalua- 


tion of  sites  associated  with  jazz  in  and 
around  New  Orleans  as  identified  in  the  doc- 
ument entitled  -New  Orleans  Jazz  Special 
Resource  Study",  prepared  by  the  National 
Park  Service  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-499. 
In  undertaking  the  evaluation,  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  utilize  exist- 
ing information  relating  to  such  sites. 

(ii)  If  any  of  the  sites  evaluated  are  found 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the  National  His- 
toric Landmark  program  and  National  Park 
Service  tests  of  suitability  and  feasibility, 
and  offer  outstanding  opportunities  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
may  designate  such  sites  as  part  of  the  his- 
torical park,  following  consultation  with  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  the  Delta  Region  Preservation 
Commission,  and  notification  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

SEC.  4.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General— The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister the  historical  park  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  and  with  provisions  of  law  gen- 
erally applicable  to  units  of  the  National 
Park  System,  including  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  August  25. 
1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U  S.C.  1.  2-4);  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666..  16  U.S.C.  461- 
467);  and  Title  IX  of  Public  Law  95-625.  the 
enabling  Act  for  Jean  Lafitte  National  His- 
torical Park  and  Preserve,  as  amended.  (16 
U.S.C.  230).  The  Secretary  shall  manage  the 
historical  park  in  such  a  manner  as  will  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  jazz  and  its  contin- 
ued evolution  as  a  true  American  art  form. 

(b)  Donations. — The  Secretary  may  accept 
and  retain  donations  of  funds,  property,  or 
services  from  individuals,  foundations,  cor- 
porations, or  other  public  entities  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  services,  programs,  and 
facilities  that  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Interpretive  Center— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  lease,  construct,  operate,  or 
maintain  an  interpretive  center  in  New  Orle- 
ans. Programs  at  the  center  may  include  live 
jazz  interpretive  and  educational  programs, 
and  shall  provide  visitors  with  information 
about  jazz-related  programs,  performances, 
and  opportunities. 

(d)  Jazz  Heritage  Districts.— The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  other  appro- 
priate entities  for  the  designation  of  certain 
areas  in  and  around  New  Orleans  as  jazz  her- 
itage districts.  Such  districts  shall  include 
those  areas  with  an  exceptional  concentra- 
tion of  jazz  historical  sites  and  established 
community  traditions  of  jazz  street  parades. 

(e)  Cooper.ative  Agreements.  Grants,  and 
Technical  Assistance.— In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  New  Orleans  Jazz  Commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  7.  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  own- 
ers of  properties  that  are  designated  pursu- 
ant to  section  3(b)(3)  which  provide  outstand- 
ing educational  and  interpretive  opportuni- 
ties relating  to  the  evolution  of  jazz  in  New 
Orleans.  The  Secretary  may  assist  in  the  re- 
habilitation and  restoration  of,  mark,  inter- 
pret, and  provide  technical  assistance  for  the 
preservation  and  interpretation  of  such  profi- 
erties.  Such  agreements  shall  contain,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to.  provisions  that  the 
National  Park  Service  will  have  reasonable 
rights  of  access  for  operational  and  visitor 
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use  needs,  that  rehabilitation  and  restora- 
tion will  meet  the  Secretary's  standards  for 
rehabilitation  of  historic  buildings,  and  that 
specify  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  for  each  site  or  structure; 

(2)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
other  appropriate  public  and  private  organi- 
zations under  which  the  other  parties  to  the 
agreement  may  contribute  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  interpretive  center  and  to  the 
operation  of  educational  and  interpretive 
programs  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
and 

(3)  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Commission,  is  authorized  to  provide  grants 
or  technical  assistance  to  public  and  private 
organizations. 

(f)  J.\zz  Educational  Programs— The  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  the  administration  of  the 
historical  park,  promote  a  broad  range  of 
educational  activities  relating  to  jazz  and  its 
history.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
schools,  universities,  and  organizations  sup- 
porting jazz  education  to  develop  edu- 
cational programs  that  provide  expanded 
public  understanding  of  jazz  and  enhanced 
opportunities  for  public  appreciation.  The 
Secretary  may  assist  appropriate  entities  in 
the  development  of  an  information  base  in- 
cluding archival  material,  audiovisual 
records,  and  objects  that  relate  to  the  his- 
tory of  jazz. 

8EC.  5.  ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY. 

(a)  General  authority' —The  Secretary 
may  acquire  lands  and  interests  therein 
within  the  sites  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(b)  (1)  and  (3)  by  donation  or  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds:  Provided. 
That  sites  designated  pursuant  to  section 
3(bK3)  shall  only  be  acquired  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  thereof. 

(b)  State  and  Local  Properties.— Lands 
and  interests  in  lands  which  are  owned  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  may  be  acquired  only  by  do- 
nation. 

SEC.  S.  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  PLAN. 

Within  3  years  after  the  date  funds  are 
made  available  therefor  and  concurrent  with 
the  national  landmark  study  referenced  in 
section  3(b)(3).  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  New  Orleans  Jazz  Commission,  shall 
prepare  a  general  management  plan  for  the 
historical  park.  The  plan  shall  include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  a  visitor  use  plan  indicating  programs 
and  facilities  associated  with  park  programs 
that  will  be  made  available  to  the  public; 

(2)  preservation  and  use  plans  for  any 
structures  and  sites  that  are  identified 
through  the  historic  landmark  study  for  in- 
clusion within  the  historical  park; 

(3)  the  location  and  associated  cost  of  pub- 
lic facilities  that  are  proposed  for  inclusion 
within  the  historical  park,  including  a  visi- 
tor center; 

(4)  identification  of  programs  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  implement  or  be  associated  with 
through  cooperative  agreements  with  other 
groups  and  organizations; 

(5)  a  transportation  plan  that  addresses 
visitor  use  access  needs  to  sites,  facilities, 
and  programs  central  to  the  purpose  of  the 
historical  park; 

(6)  plans  for  the  implementation  of  an  ar- 
chival system  for  materials,  objects,  and 
items  of  importance  relating  to  the  history 
of  jazz;  and 

(7)  guidelines  for  the  application  of  cooper- 
ative agreements  that  will  be  used  to  assist 
In  the  management  of  historical  park  facili- 
ties and  programs. 


SEC.  7.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS 
JAZZ  COMMISSION. 

(1)  ESTABLISHMENT.— To  assist  in  imple- 
menting the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the 
document  entitled  "New  Orleans  Jazz  Spe- 
cial Resource  Study,"  there  is  established 
the  New  Orleans  Jazz  Commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Commission"). 

(b)  MEMBERSHIP —The  Commission  shall 
consist  of  15  members  to  be  appointed  no 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  as  follows; 

(1)  one  member  recommended  by  the 
Mayor  of  New  Orleans; 

(2)  two  members  who  have  recognized  expe- 
rience in  music  education  programs  that  em- 
phasize jazz; 

(3)  one  member,  with  experience  and 
knowledge  of  tourism  in  the  greater  New  Or- 
leans area,  from  recommendations  submitted 
by  local  businesses; 

(4)  one  member  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  the  New  Orleans  Jazz  and  Heritage  Foun- 
dation; 

(5)  one  member,  with  experience  and 
knowledge  of  historic  preservation  within 
the  New  Orleans  area; 

(6)  two  members  who  are  recogrnlzed  musi- 
cians with  knowledge  and  experience  In  the 
development  of  jazz  in  New  Orleans; 

(7)  one  member  with  recognized  expertise 
in  jazz  and  folklore  preservation  and  inter- 
pretation, recommended  by  the  Director  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Museum; 

(8)  two  members  who  represent  local  neigh- 
borhood groups  or  other  local  associations, 
recommended  by  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans; 

(9)  one  member  representing  local  social 
and  pleasure  clubs,  recommended  by  the 
Mayor  of  New  Orleans; 

(10)  one  member  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  who  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  Louisiana  State  Music  Com- 
mission; 

(11)  the  Chairman  of  the  Delta  Regional 
Preservation  Commission,  ex  officio;  and 

(12)  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  or  the  Director's  designee,  ex 
officio. 

(c)  Duties  of  the  Commission— The  Com- 
mission shall— 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  in  the  preparation 
of  the  general  management  plan  for  the  his- 
torical park;  assist  in  public  discussions  of 
planning  proposals;  and  assist  the  National 
Park  Service  in  working  with  individuals, 
groups,  and  organizations  including  eco- 
nomic and  business  interests' in  determining 
programs  in  which  the  Secretary  should  par- 
ticipate through  cooperative  agreements; 

(2»  in  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary,  develop  partnerships  with 
educational  groups,  schools,  universities, 
and  other  groups  to  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(3)  in  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary,  develop  partnerships  with 
city-wide  organizations,  and  raise  and  dis- 
perse funds  for  programs  that  assist  mutual 
aid  and  benevolent  societies  in  encouraging 
the  continuation  of  and  enhancement  of  jazz 
cultural  traditions; 

(4)  acquire  or  lease  property  for  jazz  edu- 
cation, and  advising  on  hiring  brass  bands 
and  musical  groups  to  participate  in  edu- 
cation programs  and  help  train  young  musi- 
cians; 

(5)  in  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary,  provide  recommendations  for 
the  location  of  the  visitor  center  and  other 
interpretive  sites; 

(6)  assist  the  Secretary  in  providing  funds 
to  support  research  on  the  origins  and  early 
history  of  jazz  in  New  Orleans;  and 


(7)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  seek  and  accept  donations  of  funds, 
property,  or  services  from  individuals,  foun- 
dations, corporations,  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate entities  and  expend  and  use  the  same 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  services,  pro- 
grams, and  facilities  for  jazz  education,  or 
assisting  in  the  rehabilitation  and  restora- 
tion of  structures  identified  in  the  national 
historic  landmark  study  referenced  in  sec- 
tion 3(b)(3)  as  having  outstanding  signifi- 
cance to  the  history  of  jazz  in  New  Orleans. 

(c)  APPOINTMENT— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  for  staggered 
terms  of  3  years,  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
reury  at  the  time  of  the  initial  appoint- 
ment. 

(d)  CHAIRMAN— The  Commission  shall  elect 
a  chairman  from  among  its  members.  The 
term  of  the  chairman  shall  be  for  3  years. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Delta  Re- 
gional Preservation  Commission. 

(e)  Terms.— Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  3-year 
term  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  or 
her  term  until  a  successor  is  appointed.  Any 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
which  the  predecessor  was  appointed. 

(0  Per  Diem  Expenses— Members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. Members  shall  be  entitled  to  travel  ex- 
penses under  section  5703,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  when  engaged  in  Commission 
business,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(g)  Administrative  Support.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  the  Commission  with  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  such  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  as  may  be  needed  by  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(h)  Annual  Report— The  Commission 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary identifying  its  expenses  and  income 
and  the  entities  to  which  any  grants  or  tech- 
nical assistance  were  made  during  the  year 
for  which  the  report  is  made 
SEC,  8.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
NUNN,   Mr.    Bumpers,   and   Mr. 

LIEBERMANI 

S.  1587.  A  bill  to  revise  and  stream- 
line the  acquisition  laws  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

THE  FEDERAL  ACQUISITION  STREAMLINING  ACT 
OF  1993 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Streamlining  Act  of  1993.  a  comprehen- 
sive procurement  reform  bill  aimed  at 
streamlining  the  acquisition  process 
and  fulfilling  the  recommendations  of 
the  Vice  President's  National  Perform- 
ance Review  [NPR]  for  the  procure- 
ment system.  This  effort  represents  the 
collaboration  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  which  I  chair, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  and 
used  as  a  starting  point,  reform  legisla- 
tion   which    I    introduced    earlier   this 
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year.  S.  554.  555,  and  556,  and  the  report 
of  the  Acquisition  Law  Advisory  Panel 
assembled  pursuant  to  section  800  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  that  at 
the  end  of  1992,  the  section  800  panel's 
work  was  about  to  go  to  press.  At  that 
time.  I  sent  a  letter  to  then-Secretary 
of  Defense  Cheney  raising  concerns 
about  some  rumored  conclusions  em- 
bodied in  the  report.  In  addition,  I 
asked  GAO  to  study  certain  aspects  of 
the  report. 

I  had  discussions  with  Senator 
BiNGAMAN.  and  the  staffs  of  our  respec- 
tive committees  met.  From  this  enter- 
prise arose  two  main  themes:  First,  the 
Armed  Services  and  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committees  would  work  together 
toward  a  joint  piece  of  procurement  re- 
form legislation  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations for  DOD  in  the  section 
800  report.  Second,  the  legislation  re- 
sulting from  the  joint  effort  would 
have  governmentwicle  effect,  and  would 
include  then-pending  procurement  re- 
form efforts  I  had  initiated.  Since  Jan- 
uary our  staffs  have  met.  and  the  bill 
before  us  represents  the  fruition  of 
that  effort.  At  this  time.  I  wish  to 
thank  Senators  Levin.  Blngaman. 
NUNN.  and  Bumpers  for  their  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  this  effort. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that,  while 
this  process  was  ongoing,  other  forces 
for  reform  were  hard  at  work;  namely, 
the  Vice  Presidents  NPR  troops,  who 
have  come  up  with  a  host  of  timely  rec- 
ommendations for  rebuilding  the  pro- 
curement system.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  we  have  been  able  to  join  our 
efforts  with  the  NPR  and  present  to 
you  this  reform  package  which  will 
take  us  a  long  way  down  the  road  to  re- 
inventing Federal  procurement. 

The  bill  seeks  to  implement  a  host  of 
reforms  across  the  spectrum  of  Federal 
procurement.  The  titles  of  the  bill  par- 
allel those  of  the  section  800  report, 
and  the  most  significant  issues  it  ad- 
dresses relate  to  the  improved  acquisi- 
tion of  commercial  items,  the  in- 
creased use  of  streamlined  acquisition 
procedures  under  an  elevated  small 
purchase  threshold,  refinements  in  and 
strengthening  of  the  competition  proc- 
ess, improved  oversight  via  clarifica- 
tion of  the  protest  process,  reform  of 
procurement  ethics  laws  to  achieve 
simple  and  uniform  application,  and 
the  streamlining  of  the  procurement 
code  through  repeal  of  some  laws  that 
affect  governmentwide  procurement 
where  net  efficiencies  and  equities  dic- 
tate. 

In  the  area  of  commercial  acquisi- 
tion, the  bill  makes  a  host  of  changes 
affecting  not  only  the  outright  pur- 
chase of  commercial  products,  but  also 
the  system  for  expeditious  review  of 
award  decisions.  The  bill  encourages 
the  use  of  commercial  and  other  non- 
developmental  items  [NDI]  and  makes 
it    substantially     easier     for     Federal 


agencies  to  buy  these  items.  In  so 
doing,  agencies  can  look  forward  to  the 
elimination  of  the  need  for  research 
and  development,  reduction  in  acquisi- 
tion leadtime,  and  a  shift  in  focus  away 
from  detailed  design  specifications  or 
expensive  product  testing. 

The  bill  establishes  preferences  for 
commercial  products  and  NDI's  and 
mandates  the  issuance  of  regulations 
to  make  it  easier  to  buy  commercial 
products.  This  approach,  I  believe,  ful- 
fills a  major  NPR  recommendation, 
PR0C13.  and  it  conforms  substantially 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  section 
800  panel. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  bill  attempts 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  equi- 
ties of  certain  laws  and  the  need  for  ef- 
ficiency in  acquisition.  For  this  reason, 
it  exempts  commercial  product  and 
NDI  buys  from  several  statutes  unique 
to  Government  purchases,  and  which 
have  little  application  in  the  commer- 
cial sector. 

The  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  is  also 
amended  Governmentwide.  providing 
for  a  commercial  items  exception  to 
the  submission  of  cost  and  pricing 
data.  In  so  doing,  the  bill  conforms  to 
what  the  NPR  anticipated  in  rec- 
ommendation PR0C19  and  substan- 
tially addresses  the  recommendation  in 
this  area  set  forth  by  the  section  800 
panel.  By  this  amendment,  commercial 
vendors  would  no  longer  be  burdened 
with  the  expense  and  delays  associated 
with  compiling  and  submitting  cost 
data  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  virtually  every  study 
of  the  procurement  system  has  identi- 
fied the  need  for  reform  of  the  way 
Government  makes  certain  small  pur- 
chases. As  the  section  800  panel  noted, 
these  purchases  account  for  the  bulk  of 
procurement  actions  taken,  though 
they  do  not  reflect  the  bulk  of  acquisi- 
tion dollars  spent  by  the  Government. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  NPR  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  reform  in  this 
area  will  have  significant  impact.  And 
this  reform  is  desperately  needed.  I  re- 
call, Mr.  President,  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  hearings  I  attended 
last  spring  which  indicated  that  with- 
out change,  the  system  may  cave  in  on 
itself  by  the  sheer  volume  of  adminis- 
trative activity. 

Thus,  the  bill  raises  the  small  pur- 
chase threshold  from  $25,000  to  $100,000 
and  renames  it  the  "simplified  acquisi- 
tion threshold."  as  recommended  by 
both  the  NPR,  in  recommendation 
PROC04,  and  the  section  800  panel.  This 
new  simplified  threshold  substantially 
expands  the  streamlined  process  of 
making  small  purchases  and  reduces 
the  associated  administrative  burden. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  in  the  spirit  of 
balancing  equities,  the  bill  maintains 
the  requirement  that  agencies  provide 
notice  of  any  procurement  over  $25,000 
via  publication  in  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Daily  15  days  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  a  solicitation.  But,  once  this  notice 


is  made,  any  simplified  acquisition  pro- 
cedures identified  in  the  notice  would 
kick  in. 

In  addition,  all  contracts  under  the 
simplified  acquisition  threshold  are  re- 
served for  small  business,  and  agencies 
are  authorized  to  continue  set-asides  of 
such  contracts  for  minority  small  busi- 
ness. This  change.  I  believe,  echoes  the 
spirit  of  NPR  recommendation 
PROC07. 

The  bill  also  conforms  other  procure- 
ment thresholds  to  this  new  $100,000 
level.  It  requires  a  review  of  procure- 
ment regulations  with  an  eye  toward 
identifying  and  amending  regulations 
that  apply  below  the  new  $100,000 
threshold. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  ex- 
empts procurements  below  the  new 
threshold  from  several  statutory  re- 
strictions including  contingent  fees 
certifications,  contract  audit  require- 
ments, the  procedural  requirements  of 
the  Anti-Kickback  Act.  the  Miller  Act. 
the  Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety 
Standards  Act.  and  the  Drug-Free 
Workplace  Act  of  1988.  This  change 
conforms  with  NPR  recommendations 
PROC04  and  PROC07. 

The  President's  Executive  order  on 
electronic  purchasing  systems  has 
made  it  unnecessary  to  address,  in  this 
bill,  the  question  of  formally  establish- 
ing an  electronic  data  interchange 
[EDI]  system  for  use  in  a  streamlined, 
simplified  acquisition,  as  was  antici- 
pated by  NPR  recommendation 
PROC04.  On  balance.  I  think  that  such 
a  system  could  be  implemented  in  sev- 
eral different  ways.  Consistent  with 
the  NPR  goal  of  providing  an  environ- 
ment for  the  collegial  evolution  of  sys- 
tems by  those  responsible  for  providing 
services  to  user/customers.  I  believe 
that  the  executive  branch  should  have 
the  flexibility  to  create  such  a  system 
in  the  manner  that  best  suits  its  way  of 
doing  business.  We  expect  agencies  to 
collaborate  on  the  best  formulation  of 
such  a  system  and  implement  it  as 
soon  as  practicable  in  accordance  with 
the  President's  Executive  order. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  fear 
change,  let  me  state  clearly  now  that 
this  bill  affirms  our  system  of  full  and 
open  competition  in  the  procurement 
process.  The  bill  would  add  a  section  to 
CICA  to  address  task  order  and  deliv- 
ery order  contracts.  These  contracts 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  have  been 
abused  to  avoid  competition  and  funnel 
money  to  favored  contractors.  The  new 
provisions  added  by  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  such  contracts,  as 
recommended  by  the  section  800  panel; 
but  those  contracts  would  be  subject  to 
time  and  dollar  limitations  and  a  spe- 
cific competition  requirement. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  seeks  to 
clarify  the  responsibilities  of  the  GSA 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  [GSBCA).  I 
point  out  that  this  clarification  is  nec- 
essary to  restore  the  Board's  ability  to 
fulfill    the   role   established   for   it   by 
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Congress  in  CICA.  It  has  been  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me  for  several  years 
now  because  I  believe  that  the 
GSBCA's  activity  has  been  jeopardized 
by  the  effect  of  several  recent  decisions 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit.  The  bill  also  amends, 
to  some  extent,  the  protest  process  at 
the  General  Accounting  Office  [GAO] 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides,  among 
other  things:  Clarification  that  the 
Board  may  dismiss  frivolous  protests, 
protests  brought  in  bad  faith,  or  pro- 
tests that  do  not  state  a  valid  basis; 
publication  of  settlements  before  the 
Board  that  involve  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect use  of  appropriated  funds:  and 
sanctions — including  the  payment  of 
costs — for  frivolous  protests. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  GSBCA  protests  may 
result  in  the  suspension  of  procure- 
ment activity.  So,  to  permit  the  poten- 
tial bad  faith  of  a  party  to  operate 
without  restraint.  I  believe,  would 
cause  a  unnecessary  delay  of  the  ques- 
tioned procurement,  and  thus,  would 
undermine  procurement  efficiency.  For 
this  reason,  I  believe  that  enactment  of 
corrective  legislation  in  this  regard  is 
critical. 

Mr  President,  I  point  you  to  an  im- 
portant issue  in  this  area,  one  ad- 
dressed by  GAO  for  Congress  in  1990. 
GAO  identified  the  GSBCA  settlement 
process  ais  one  ripe  for  legislative  ac- 
tion. This  finding  was  in  response  to 
reports  that  losing  offerors  were  filing 
protests  of  contract  awards  as  a  form 
of  blackmail,  and  agencies,  to  avoid 
procurement  delays,  were  paying  pro- 
testers to  drop  their  claims.  It  also  fol- 
lowed GAO's  study  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau's handling  of  a  protest  of  a  multi- 
million  dollar  procurement  of  ADP  for 
the  then-upcoming  census  in  which  $1.1 
million  was  paid  by  the  agency  to  set- 
tle the  claims  without  a  review  of  the 
merits.  GAO  recommended  that  Con- 
gress require  that  settlement  terms  be 
disclosed  to  the  Board,  and  we  have  im- 
plemented that  recommendation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  have  often 
heard  that  offerors  for  solicitations  do 
not  obtain  meaningful  debriefings  after 
contract  award.  Generally,  post-award 
debriefings  are  intended  to  provide  los- 
ing offerors  with  pertinent  information 
concerning  the  ba^is  for  the  award  de- 
cision, as  well  as  an  indication  of  how 
those  offerors  can  improve  their 
chances  for  success  in  future  procure- 
ments. It  has  become  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  debriefings  are  inconsist- 
ently given,  and  oftentimes  fail  to 
achieve  their  purpose. 

By  requiring,  as  this  bill  does,  that 
meaningful  debriefings  be  given  to  ven- 
dors after  the  contract  is  awarded,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  reduce  the  potential  for 
filing  protests  as  a  means  to  discover 
the  propriety  of  an  award  decision. 
This  reduction  in  protests  could,  in 
turn,  help  to  speed  up  the  acquisition 
process. 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  also  es- 
tablish a  new.  accelerated  schedule  for 
notice  of  contract  award,  to  work  in 
tandem  with  the  debriefing  procedure 
Under  this  process,  agencies  would  no- 
tify unsuccessful  offerors  of  award  de- 
cisions within  3  days  of  contract 
award,  and  provide  debriefings  if  re- 
quested within  7  days  after  contract 
award. 

The  bill  also  would  authorize  the 
payment  of  consultant  and  expert  wit- 
ness fees— in  addition  to  attorneys' 
fees— in  protests  to  the  GAO  and  the 
GSBCA  But.  the  bill  limits  all  such 
fees  to  the  levels  established  in  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  for  fees 
against  the  United  States  generally.  At 
present,  there  is  no  statutory  limit  on 
attorneys'  fees  in  bid  protest  actions, 
and  Federal  agencies  may  be  required 
to  reimburse  any  reasonable  fees  in- 
curred by  a  successful  protestor.  At  a 
minimum,  this  provision  should  add 
uniformity  and  cost  savings  to  the 
process. 

The  legislation  also  amends  the  pro- 
visions applicable  to  bid  protests  to  the 
GAO  to  provide  that  the  Comptroller 
General  may  recommend  the  payment 
of  attorney's  fees  in  bid  protest  cases, 
rather  than  directing  agencies  to  pay 
such  fees.  Thus,  the  bill  would  clarify 
existing  law  and  end  the  debate  about 
the  constitutionality  of  GAO's  activity 
in  this  area. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  President,  after 
over  6  years  of  executive  branch  com- 
pliance with  this  provision,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  notified  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  its  intent  to  challenge 
this  provision  on  constitutional 
grounds.  Justice  claimed  that  because 
the  law  currently  permits  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  declare  a  successful 
protestor  entitled  to  recover  costs 
after  a  determination  that  the  underly- 
ing contract  award  does  not  comply 
with  law  or  regulation,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  as  an  officer  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  has  the  ability  to  inter- 
pret a  law  and  thereby  alter  the  legal 
rights  of  nonexecutive  branch  person- 
nel. In  sum,  this  authority  is  said  to 
violate  the  constitutional  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers. 

The  court  disposed  of  the  case;  but 
the  issue  remains.  The  provisions  in 
question  digress  from  the  rest  of  the 
law  in  this  area  in  that  they  go  beyond 
the  recommendatory  function.  In  order 
to  assure  the  stability  of  GAO's  protest 
resolution  system  and  avoid  the  uncer- 
tainty that  would  be  created  by  pro- 
tracted litigation  of  this  issue,  the  bill 
makes  this  activity  recommendatory. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  consolidate  judicial  jurisdiction 
over  bid  protests  in  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

The  changes  in  the  procurement  pro- 
test arena,  Mr.  President,  are  far 
reaching,  and  they  reflect,  in  an  over- 
whelming way.  measures  which  I  intro- 
duced last  Congress  in  S.  1958  and  this 


Congress  in  S.  555  and  S.  556.  They  are 
necessary  changes,  and  they  address 
the  concerns  raised  by  the  section  800 
panel,  and  by  the  NPR  in  recommenda- 
tion PROC06. 

Mr.  President,  the  contracting  com- 
munity will  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  it  sees  that  this  bill  streamlines 
the  procurement  ethics  laws.  Over  the 
last  decade.  Congress  enacted  a  series 
of  new  procurement  ethics  provisions. 
Some  of  the  most  recent  were  moti- 
vated by  the  111  Wind  scandal.  We  can 
debate  for  hours— indeed,  we've  debated 
for  years— the  utility  of  these  provi- 
sions in  the  abstract.  But.  one  thing  is 
clear;  We  have  overlapping  laws  that 
are  generating  confusion  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  sectors. 

In  1991.  the  Senate  passed  ethics  re- 
form legislation.  The  bill  reflects  the 
provisions  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  in  1991.  The  bill 
amends  the  procurement  integrity  sec- 
tion of  the  OFPP  Act  to  streamline  the 
recusal  provision;  consolidate  the  re- 
volving door  ban  with  similar  provi- 
sions applicable  only  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  [DOD];  harmonize  the 
gratuities  provision  with  government- 
wide  ethics  provisions;  revise  certifi- 
cation provisions  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary administrative  burdens;  and  clar- 
ify several  other  provisions. 

I  again  point  out  that  these  are 
changes  similar  to  those  sought  by  the 
section  800  panel  and  the  NPR  in  rec- 
ommendation PROCll. 

The  bill  also  sets  forth  several  pa- 
rameters for  contracting  functions  per- 
formed by  Federal  personnel.  It  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  non-Federal  employ- 
ees to  perform  proposal  evaluations  ex- 
cept where  Federal  personnel  are  not 
readily  available  within  the  contract- 
ing agency  or  any  other  Federal  agen- 
cy. The  bill  also  directs  the  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulatory  Council  to  clarify 
regulations  governing  the  use  of  such 
non-Federal  employees. 

With  resjject  to  these  provisions  gov- 
erning the  use  of  non-Federal  employ- 
ees to  perform  proposal  evaluations, 
this  bill  addresses  concerns  raised  dur- 
ing the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs'  review  of  the  Treasury 
multiuser  acquisition  contract 

[TMAC].  After  that  $1.4  billion  con- 
tract award  was  successfully  protested 
at  the  GSBCA,  Treasury,  pursuant  to  a 
GSBCA  order,  had  to  prepare  a  suitable 
price/technical  tradeoff  analysis  and  ei- 
ther confirm  the  contract  award  or 
make  a  new  award.  The  agency  con- 
tracted with  three  outside  consultants 
to  assist  in  this  effort  at  a  cost  of  al- 
most half  a  million  dollars. 

Although  GAO  concluded  that  the 
use  of  consultants  in  the  TMAC  acqui- 
sition was  not  inconsistent  with  regu- 
lation, it  noted  that  guidance  directing 
when  consultants  are  to  be  used  is  not 
specific.  This  bill  addresses  that  prob- 
lem, as  well  as  potential  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  performance  of  what 
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may  be  perceived  as  inherently  govern- 
mental functions  by  non-Federal  em- 
ployees, and  it  is  hoped  that  agencies 
will  train  and  share  personnel  with  ex- 
pertise rather  than  searching  under 
time-critical  circumstances  for  outside 
personnel  at  potentially  higher  costs 
than  in-house. 

The  bill  amends  the  Federal  Property 
Act  to  codify  the  definitions  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Truth  in  Negotia- 
tions Act  [TINA]  for  civilian  agencies. 
It  further  amends  the  Federal  Property 
Act  to  establish  contract  cost  prin- 
ciples for  civilian  agencies.  Contract 
cost  principles  provide  that  certain 
types  of  costs — such  as  entertainment 
costs,  lobbying  expenses,  and  advertis- 
ing costs — should  not  be  paid  by  the 
taxpayers  and  are  not  allowable  under 
Federal  contracts.  Cost  certification 
procedures  and  penalties  identical  to 
those  that  have  long  been  applicable  in 
DOD  procurements  are  also  estab- 
lished. Further,  the  bill  repeals  10 
United  States  Code  2410,  which  estab- 
lishes DOD-unique  requirements  for 
the  certification  of  contract  claims. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  calls  for  the 
clear  establishment  of  factors  and  sig- 
nificant subfactors  in  competitive  so- 
licitations, and  it  requires  that  the 
procuring  agencies  clearly  set  forth  in 
solicitation  the  relative  importance  of 
factors  and  significant  subfactors.  in- 
cluding the  quality  of  the  products  or 
services  to  be  provided.  This  provision 
will  assist  agencies  in  their  quest  for 
the  best  value  procurement  by  requir- 
ing them  to  identify  the  actual  value  of 
subfactors.  It  is  consistent  with  NPR 
recommendation  PR0C15. 

In  accord  with  the  overall  rec- 
ommendations of  the  section  800  panel 
and  the  NPR.  this  bill  streamlines  a 
host  of  statutes,  which  again,  consider- 
ing the  balancing  of  equities,  will  as- 
sure improvement  in  the  procurement 
system  for  all.  The  bill  would  also 
adopt  several  dozen  other  recommenda- 
tions of  the  section  800  panel,  several  of 
which  correspond  with  NPR  rec- 
ommendations, to  streamline  and  im- 
prove the  acquisition  laws.  For  exam- 
ple it: 

Raises  the  threshold  for  cost  or  pric- 
ing data  to  $500,000  on  a  permanent 
basis  for  DOD  and  civilian  agencies; 

Raises  the  threshold  for  the  contract 
cost  principles  to  $500,000; 

Provides  consolidated  audit  provi- 
sions for  both  DOD  and  civilian  agen- 
cies; 

Repeals  and  consolidates  obsolete 
and  redundant  DOD-unique  laws; 

Repeals  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  which 
no  longer  has  any  impact  on  prevailing 
minimum  wage  rates; 

Authorizes  agencies  to  contract  di- 
rectly with  an  8(a)  contractor,  rather 
than  indirectly  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  unless  the 
contractor  objects. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.  Mr.   President,   and   I   think   we 


should  all  acknowledge  that  it  symbol- 
izes the  new  force  for  change  in  Wash- 
ington. The  American  people  have  the 
right  to  expect  efficiency  and  economy 
from  those  paid  with  tax  dollars. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  represents  a 
compromise  among  a  number  of  per- 
sons and  interests  that  addresses  need- 
ed reforms.  I  will  move  expeditiously 
to  conduct  hearings  on  this  legislation 
to  assure  that  it  moves  to  the  floor  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  have  no  time  to 
waste. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  convenience  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  public,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  additional  material  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1587 
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Congress  assembled, 
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wise required. 

Sec.  1204.  Additional  special  rules  for  com- 
mercial items. 

Sec.  1205.  Right  of  United  States  to  examine 
contractor  records. 

Sec.  1206.  Required  regulations. 

Sec.  1207.  Consistency  of  time  references. 

Sec.  1208.  Repeal  of  superseded  provision. 
Part  II— Civilian  Agency  Acquisitions 

Sec.  1251.  Revision  of  civilian  agency  provi- 
sions to  ensure  uniform  treat- 
ment of  cost  or  pricing  data. 

Sec.  1252.  Repeal  of  obsolete  provision. 
Subtitle  C — Reaearch  and  Development 

Sec.  1301.  Delegation  of  contracting  author- 
ity. 

Sec.  1302.  Research  projects. 

Sec.  1303.  Elimination  of  inflexible  terminol- 
ogy regarding  coordination  and 
communication   of  defense   re- 
search activities. 
Subtitle  D— Procurement  Protests 
Part  I— Protests  to  the  Comptroller 
General 

Sec.  1401.  Protest  defined. 

Sec.  1402.  Review  of  protests  and  effect  on 
contracts  pending  decision. 

Sec.  1403.  Decisions  on  protests. 

Sec.  1404.  Regulations. 
Part  II— Protests  in  the  Federal  Courts 

Sec.  1421.  Nonexclusivity  of  remedies. 

Sec.  1422.  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Federal  Claims. 
Part  III— Protests  in  Procure.ments  of 
AUTOMATIC  Data  Processing 

Sec.  1431.  Revocation  of  delegations  of  pro- 
curement authority. 

Sec.  1432.  Authority  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  Board  of  Con- 
tract Appeals. 

Sec.  1433.  Periods  for  certain  actions. 

Sec.  1434.  Dismissals  of  protests. 

Sec.  1435.  Award  of  costs. 

Sec.  1436.  Dismissal  agreements. 

Sec.  1437.  Jurisdiction  of  district  courts. 

Sec.  1438.  Matters  to  be  covered  in  regula- 
tions. 

Sec.  1439.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1440.  Oversight  of  acquisition  of  auto- 
matic   data    processing    equip- 
ment by  Federal  agencies. 
Subtitle  E— Definitions  and  Other  Matters 
Part  I— Armed  Services  acquisitions 

Sec.  1501.  Definitions. 
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Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


1506. 
1507. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


1553. 
1554. 


Sec.  1502.  Delegation   of  procurement   func- 
tions. 

1503.  Determinations  and  decisions. 

1504.  Undefinitized  contractual  actions: 

restrictions. 
Sec.  1505.  Production    special     tooling    and 
production   special    test   equip- 
ment: contract  terms  and  con- 
ditions. 
Regulations  for  bids. 
Repeal    of   executed    requirement 
relating  to  certificate  of  inde- 
pendent price  determination  In 
certain  Department  of  Defense 
contract  solicitations. 
Part  II— Civilian  agency  acquisitions 
Sec.  1551.  Definitions. 

Sec    1552.  Delegation   of  procurement   func- 
tions. 
Determinations  and  decisions. 
Undefinitized  contractual  actions: 
restrictions. 
Sec.  1555.  Repeal  of  amendments  to  uncodi- 
fied title 
TITLE  II— CONTRACT  ADMINISTRATION 
Subtitle  A — Contract  Payment 
Part  I— Armed  Services  Acquisitions 
Sec.  2001.  Contract  financing 
Sec.  2002.  Contracts:  vouchering  procedures. 

Part  II— Civilian  Agency  Acquisitions 
Sec.  2051.  Contract  financinK 

Subtitle  B— Coat  Principles 

Part  I— Armed  Services  acquisitions 

Sec.  2101.  Allowable  contract  costs. 

Sec.  2102   Contract    profit    controls    during 

emergency  periods 

Part  II— Civilian  Agency  Acquisitions 

Sec.  2151.  Allowable  contract  costs. 

Part  III— Acquisitions  Generally 
Sec.  2191.  Travel    expenses    of    government 
contractors. 
Subtitle  C — Audit  and  Access  to  Records 
Part  I— Ar.med  Services  Acquisitions 
Sec.  2201.  Consolidation  and  revision  of  au- 
thority  to  examine   records  of 
contractors. 
Part  II— Civilian  Agency  Acquisitions 
Sec.  2251    Authority   to  examine   records  of 
contractors 
Subtitle  D— Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Sec.  2301.  Repeal    of    obsolete    deadline    re- 
garding procedural  regulations 
for  the  Cost  Accounting  Stand- 
ards Board 
Subtitle  E — Administration  of  Contract  Provi- 
sions Relating  to  Price,  Delivery,  and  Prod- 
uct Quality 
Part  I— Armed  services  Acquisitions 
Sec.  2401.  Procurement    of   critical    aircraft 
and   ship   spare    parts:    quality 
control. 
Contractor    guarantees    regarding 

weapon  systems. 
Repeal    of   requirement    for   com- 
plete   delivery    of    subsistence 
supplies  at  specific  place  upon 
inspection. 
Part  II— acquisitions  Generally 
Sec.  2451.  Section  3737  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes: expansion  of  authority  to 
prohibit  setoffs  against  assign- 
ees:  reorganization   of  section: 
revision  of  obsolete  provisions. 
Sec.  2452.  Repeal  of  requirement  for  deposit 
of  contracts  with  GAO. 
Subtitle  F— Claims  and  Disputes 
Part  I— Armed  Services  Acquisitions 
Sec.  2501.  Certification  of  contract  claims. 
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Sec.  2402. 
Sec.  2403. 


Part  II— Acquisitions  Generally 
2551.  Concurrent  jurisdiction  of  United 
States  district  courts  under  the 
Little  Tucker  Act. 
Sec.  2552.  Contract    Disputes    Act    improve- 
ments. 
TITLE  in— SERVICE  SPECIFIC  AND  MAJOR 
SYSTEMS  STATUTES 
Subtitle  A— M^or  Systems  Statutes 
Sec.  3001.  Requirement  for  independent  cost 
estimates  and   manpower  esti- 
mates   before    development    or 
production. 
Sec.  3002.  Enhanced  program  stability. 
Sec.  3003.  Repeal  of  requirement  for  Defense 

Enterprise  Programs. 
Sec.  3004.  Repeal    of   requirement    for   com- 
petitive  prototyping   in   major 
programs. 
Sec.  3005.  Repeal    of   requirement    for   com- 
petitive alternative  sources  in 
major  programs. 
Subtitle  B— Testing  Statutes 

Sec.  30II.  Repeal  of  testing  requirement  for 
wheeled  or  tracked  vehicles. 

Sec.  3012.  Major  systems  and  munitions  pro- 
grams: survivability  and 
lethality  testing. 

Sec.  3013.  Operational  test  and  evaluation  of 
defense  acquisition  programs. 

Sec.  3014.  Low-rate  initial  production  of  new 
systems. 
Subtitle  C— Service  Speciflc  Laws 

Sec.  3021.  Industrial  mobilization. 

Sec.  3022.  Industrial  mobilization:  plants; 
lists;  Board  on  Mobilization  of 
Industries  Essential  for  Mili- 
tary Preparedness. 

Sec.  3023.  Procurement  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Sec.  3024.  Repeal  of  authority  for  procure- 
ment of  production  equipment. 

Sec.  3025.  Availability  of  Department  of  De- 
fense samples,  drawings,  infor- 
mation, equipment,  materials, 
and  certain  services. 

Sec.  3026.  Repeal  of  duplicative  general  pro- 
curement authority. 

Sec.  3027.  Repeal  of  authority  to  delegate 
the  procurement  of  Army  ra- 
tions. 

Sec.  3028.  Repeal  of  authority  to  purchase 
exceptional  subsistence  sup- 
plies without  advertising. 

Sec.  3029.  Repeal  of  authority  to  obtain  as- 
sistance of  United  States  map- 
ping agencies. 

Sec  3030.  Repeal  of  authority  to  reclaim  un- 
serviceable ammunition. 

Sec.  3031.  Gratuitous  services  of  officers  of 
certain  reserve  components. 

Sec.  3032.  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 

Sec.  3033.  Repeal  of  Navy  authority  regard- 
ing research  and  development, 
procurement,  and  construction 
of  guided  missiles. 

Sec.  3034.  Elxchange  of  scientific  personnel. 

Sec.  3035.  Repeal  of  authority  for  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  provide  tem- 
porary relief  for  contractors 
and  contractor  employees  from 
losses  caused  by  enemy  action. 

Sec.  3036.  Repeal  of  authority  for  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  sell  degaussing 
equipment. 

Sec.  3037.  Repeal  of  authority  for  alternative 
use  of  appropriations  for  con- 
struction or  conversion  of  ves- 
sels. 

Sec.  3038.  Repeal  of  authority  for  conversion 
of  combatant  and  auxiliary 
naval  vessels. 


3039.  Construction  of  combatant  and  es- 
cort vessels  and  assignment  of 
vessel  projects. 
Sec.  3040.  Repeal    of    requirement    for    esti- 
mates in  connection  with  bids 
on   construction   of  naval   ves- 
sels. 
Sec.  3041.  Repeal    of    requirement    for    con- 
struction of  vessels  on  Pacific 
coast. 
Sec.  3042.  Fitness  of  naval  vessels:  examina- 
tion; striking  unfit  vessels;  dis- 
posal. 
Sec.  3043.  Repeal  of  policy  on  constructing 

combatant  vessels. 
Sec.  3044    Naval  salvage  facilities 

Subtitle  D — Department  of  Defense 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Activities 
Sec.  3051.  Factories  and  areenals:  manufac- 
ture at. 
Sec.  3052.  Accounting   requirement  for  con- 
tracted advisory  and  assistance 
services. 
Subtitle  E— Fuel-  and  Energy-Related  Laws 
Sec.  3061.  Liquid  fuels  and  natural  gas:  con- 
tracts for  storage,  handling,  or 
distribution. 
Sec.  3062.  Acquisition  of  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural   gas:    authority    to    waive 
procedures. 
Subtitle  F— Fiscal  SUtutes 
Sec.  3071.  Disbursement  of  funds  of  military 
department     to    cover    obliga- 
tions of  another  agency  of  De- 
partment of  Defense. 
Subtitle  G — Miscellaneous 
Sec    3081    Obligation  of  funds:  limitation. 
Sec.  3082.  Repeal   of  provisions   for   the   en- 
couragement of  aviation. 
Sec.  3083.  Repeal  of  requirements  regarding 

product  evaluation  activities. 
Sec.  3084.  Repeal    of    price    adjustment    au- 
thority and  purchase  authority 
relating  to  the  procurement  of 
milk. 
Sec.  3085.  Codification  and  revision  of  limi- 
tation on  lease  of  vessels,  air- 
craft, and  vehicles. 
TITLE         rv— SIMPLIFIED        ACQUISITION 
THRESHOLD       AND       SOCIOECONOMIC, 
SMALL  BUSINESS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
LAWS 
Subtitle  A — Simplified  Acquisition  Threshold 

Part  I— Establishment  ok  Threshold 
Sec.  4001.  Simplified  acquisition  threshold. 
Part  IT— Si.mplific.4tion  of  Procedures 
Sec.  4011.  Simplified  acquisition  procedures. 
Sec.  4012.  Small  business  reservation. 
Sec.  4013.  Procurement  notice. 
Part  III— Inapplicability  of  Laws  to  Ac- 
quisitions Not  in  Excess  of  Simplified 
Acquisition  Threshold 

SUBPART  A— generally 

Sec.  4021.  Inapplicability  of  future  enacted 
procurement  laws  to  contracts 
not  exceeding  the  simplified  ac- 
quisition threshold. 

SUBPART  B— armed  SERVICES  ACQUISITIONS 

Sec.  4031.  Inapplicability  of  requirement  for 
contract  clause  regarding  con- 
tingent fees. 

Sec.  4032.  Inapplicability  of  prohibition  on 
limiting  subcontractor  direct 
sales  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4033.  Inapplicability  of  authority  to  ex- 
amine books  and  records  of  con- 
tractors. 

Sec.  4034.  Inapplicability  of  requirement  to 
identify  suppliers  and  sources 
of  supplies. 
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Sec.  4035.  Inapplicability  of  prohibition 
against  doing  business  with  cer- 
tain offerors  or  contractors. 

Sec.  4036.  Inapplicability  of  preference  for 
use  of  United  States  vessels  for 
transporting  supplies  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

SUBPART  C— CIVILIAN  AGENCY  ACQUISITIONS 

Sec.  4041.  Inapplicability  of  requirement  for 
contract  clause  regarding  con- 
tingent fees. 

Sec.  4042.  Inapplicability  of  prohibition  on 
limiting  subcontractor  direct 
sales  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4043.  Inapplicability  of  authority  to  ex- 
amine books  and  records  of  con- 
tractors. 

SUBPART  D— ACQUISITIONS  GENERALLY 

4051.  Inapplicability  of  limitation  on 
use  of  funds  to  influence  cer- 
tain Federal  actions. 

4052.  Inapplicability  of  requirement  for 
contract  clause  relating  to 
kickbacks. 

4053.  Inapplicability  of  the  Miller  .^ct 
to  contracts  below  the  sim- 
plified acquisition  threshold. 

Inapplicability  of  Contract  Work 
Hours  and  Safety  Standards 
Act. 

4055.  Inapplicability  of  the  Drug-Free 
Workplace  Act  of  1988. 
Inapplicability  of  a  requirement  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
to  ship  on  American-flag  com- 
mercial vessels. 

4057.  Inapplicability  of  certain  procure- 
ment integrity  requirements. 

Part  IV— Conforming  Amendments 

4071.  Armed  services  acquisitions. 

4072.  Civilian  agency  acquisitions. 

4073.  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act. 

4074.  Small  Business  Act. 
Part  V— Revision  of  Regulations 
4081.  Revision  required. 

Subtitle  B — Socioeconomic  and  Small 
Business  Laws 
Armed  services  acquisitions. 
Acquisitions  generally. 
Sec.  4103.  Direct     contracting     with     small 

businesses. 
Subtitle  C — Miscellaneous  Acquisition  Laws 
Sec.  4151.  Repeal  of  obsolete  laws  relating  to 
procurement   of  naval   aircraft 
and  components. 
Sec.  4152.  Revision  and  codification  of  prohi- 
bition on  use  of  funds  for  docu- 
menting  economic   or   employ- 
ment impact  of  certain  acquisi- 
tion programs. 
Sec.  4153.  Restriction  on  use  of  noncompeti- 
tive   procedures    for    procure- 
ment from  a  particular  source. 
TITLE  V— INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 
Subtitle  A — Technology  Transfer 
Sec.  5001.  Copyright  protection  for  computer 
programs  of  the   Federal   Gov- 
ernment. 
Sec.  5002.  Use  of  copyrighted  works  of  the 

Federal  Government. 
Sec.  5003.  Distribution  of  royalties  received 
by  Federal  agencies. 
Exception  to  prohibition  on  copy- 
right  protection    for   works   of 
'       the  Federal  Government. 
Subtitle  B — Government  Use  of  Private 
Patents,  Copyrights,  and  Trade  Secrets 
Sec.  5011.  Government  use  or  manufacture  of 

a  patented  invention. 
Sec.  5012.  Department  of  Defense  acquisition 
of  intellectual  property  rights. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec.  4054. 


Sec. 


Sec.  4056. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


4101. 
4102. 


Sec.  5004. 


Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 


Sec- 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


8002. 


8003. 
8004. 


TITLE  VI— STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 
Subtitle  A — Ethics  Provisions 

Sec.  6001.  Amendments  to  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act. 

Sec.  6002.  Amendments    to    title    18.    United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  6003.  Repeal  of  superseded  and  obsolete 
laws. 

Sec.  6004.  Implementation. 

Subtitle  B — Additional  Amendments 

Sec.  6051.  Contracting    functions    performed 
by  Federal  personnel. 

Sec.  6052.  Repeal    of    executed    requirement 
for  study  and  report. 

Sec.  6053.  Waiting     period     for     significant 
changes    proposed    for   acquisi- 
tion regulations. 
TITLE  VII— DEFENSE  TRADE  AND 
COOPERATION 

7001.  Purchases  of  foreign  goods. 

7002.  International    cooperative    agree- 
ments. 

7003.  Acquisition,  cross-servicing  agree- 
ments, and  standardization. 

TITLE  VIII— COMMERCIAL  ITEMS 
8001.  Definitions. 

Preference  for  acquisition  of  com- 
mercial   items    and    nondevel- 
opmental  items. 
Acquisition  of  commercial  items. 
Class    waiver    of   applicability    of 
certain  laws. 
Sec.  8005.  Inapplicability    of   certain    provi- 
sions of  law. 
Sec.  8006    Flexible  deadlines  for  submission 

of  offers  of  commercial  items. 
Sec.  8007.  Advocate  for  Acquisition  of  Com- 
mercial and  Nondevelopmental 
Items. 
Sec.  8008.  Provisions  not  affected. 
Sec.  8009.  Comptroller     General     review     of 
Federal     Government     use     of 
market  research. 
TITLE  DC— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  9001.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  1— CONTRACT  FORMATION 

Subtitle  A — Competition  Statutes 

PART  1— ARMED  SERVICES  ACQUISITIONS 

Subpart  A — Competition  Requirements 

SEC.    1001.   REFERENCES  TO   FEDERAL  ACQUISI- 
TION REGULATION. 

Section  2304  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A).  by  striking  out 
"modifications"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"note)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Regulation";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)(1).  by  striking  out 
"regulations  modified"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "note)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Federal  Acquisition  Regulation". 

SEC.  1002.  EXCLUSION  OF  PARTICULAR  SOURCES. 
Section  2304(b)  of  title   10.   United   States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (2): 

"(2)  The  determination  required  of  the 
head  of  an  agency  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  may  not 
be  made  for  a  class  of  purchases  or  con- 
tracts."; and 

(3i  in  paragraph  (4).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2*"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)". 

SEC.  1003.  APPROVAL  FOR  USE  OF  .NO.NCOMPETl- 
TIVE  PROCEDURES. 

Section  2304(f)(l)(B)(i)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 


the  semicolon  at  the  end  the  following:  "or 
by  an  official  referred  to  in  clause  (ii).  (iii), 

or  (iv)". 

SEC.    1004.    REFERENCE    TO    HEAD    OF    A    CON- 
TRACTING ACTIYITY. 

Section  2304(f)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (l)(B)(ii)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "head  of  the  procuring 
activity"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "head 
of  the  contracting  activity";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "head  of  the  procuring 
activity's"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"head  of  the  contracting  activity's";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6)(A).  by  striking  out 
"head  of  a  procuring  activity"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "head  of  a  contracting  activ- 
ity". 

SEC.    1005.    TASK    AND    DELIVERY    ORDER    CON- 
TRACTS. 

(a  I  AUTHORITY.— 

(1)  In  general— Chapter  137  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  2304  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2304a.  Task  and  delivery  order  contracts 

"(a)  Authority  To  Award —Subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  the  head  of  an 
agency  may  enter  into  a  contract  that  does 
not  procure  or  specify  a  firm  quantity  of  sup- 
plies or  services  (other  than  a  minimum  or 
maximum  quantity)  and  that  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  delivery  orders  or  l£isk  orders 
during  the  specified  period  of  the  contract. 
The  head  of  an  agency  may  enter  into  such 
a  contract  only  under  the  authority  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Contract  Period— The 
period  of  a  contract  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  including  all  periods  of  extensions  of  the 
contract  under  options,  modifications,  or 
otherwise,  may  not  exceed  3  years,  except 
that,  when  multiple  contracts  are  awarded 
under  subsection  (ci(4i  pursuant  to  the  same 
solicitation,  the  period  of  each  such  contract 
may  exceed  3  years  but  may  not  exceed  5 
years. 

"(c)  Award  Procedures.— (D  The  head  of 
an  agency  may  use  procedures  other  than 
competitive  procedures  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  only  if  an 
exception  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  2304  of 
this  title  applies  to  the  contract  and  the  use 
of  such  procedures  is  approved  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (f)  of  such  section. 

"(2)  The  notice  required  by  section  18  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U.S.C.  416)  and  section  8(e)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(e))  shall 
reasonably  and  fairly  describe  the  general 
scope,  magnitude,  and  duration  of  the  pro- 
posed contract  in  a  manner  that  would  rea- 
sonably enable  a  potential  offeror  to  decide 
whether  to  request  the  solicitation  and  con- 
sider submitting  an  offer. 

"(3)  The  solicitation  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  The  period  of  the  contract,  including 
the  number  of  options  to  extend  the  contract 
and  the  period  for  which  the  contract  may  be 
extended  under  each  option,  if  any. 

"(B)  The  maximum  quantity  or  dollar 
value  of  supplies  or  services  to  be  procured 
under  the  contract. 

"(C)  A  statement  of  work,  specifications, 
or  other  description  that  reasonably  de- 
scribes the  general  scope,  nature,  complex- 
ity, and  purposes  of  the  supplies  or  services 
to  be  procured  under  the  contract. 

"(4)(A)  The  head  of  an  agency  may.  on  the 
basis  of  one  solicitation,  award  separate  con- 
tracts under  this  section  for  the  same  or 
similar  supplies  or  services  to  two  or  more 
sources  if  the  solicitation  states  that  the 
head  of  the  agency  has  the  option  to  do  so. 
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■■(B)  In  any  solicitation  for  an  advisory  and 
assistance  services  contract  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  1  year,  or  for  an  amount  (including 
all  options)  in  excess  of  $10,000,000.  the  head 
of  an  agency  shall  include  a  statement  that 
the  head  of  the  agency  reserves  the  option— 

(i)  to  award  separate  contracts  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  or 

■•(ii)  to  award  only  one  contract  if  the  head 
of  the  agency  determines  in  writing  that 
only  one  of  the  offerers  is  capable  of  provid- 
ing the  services  required  at  the  level  of  qual- 
ity required. 

(5)  A  contract  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  the  same  information  that  is 
required  by  paragraph  (3)  to  be  included  in 
the  solicitation  of  offers  for  that  contract. 

■■(d)  Orders.— (1)  The  following  actions  are 
not  required  for  a  delivery  order  or  task 
order  issued  under  a  contract  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  this  section: 

•■(A)  A  separate  notice  for  such  order  under 
section  18  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C  416)  or  section 
8»e)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
637(e)). 

■•(B)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  a 
competition  (or  a  waiver  of  competition  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  section  2304(f)  of 
this  title)  that  is  separate  from  that  used  for 
entering  into  the  contract. 

•■(2)(A)  When  multiple  contracts  are  award- 
ed under  subsection  (cM4).  each  delivery 
order  or  task  order  issued  under  such  con- 
tracts shall  be  competed  among  all  of  the 
contractors  awarded  such  contracts  unless 
the  contracting  officer  determines  in  writing 
that^ 

"(i)  the  agency's  need  for  the  supplies  or 
services  ordered  is  of  such  unusual  urgency 
that  competition  would  result  in  unaccept- 
able delays  in  fulfilling  the  agency's  needs; 

■■(ii)  the  supplies  or  services  ordered  are  so 
unique  or  highly  specialized  that  only  one 
such  contractor  is  capable  of  providing  the 
supplies  or  services  required  at  the  level  of 
quality  required:  or 

■•(iii)  the  delivery  order  or  task  order 
should  be  issued  on  a  sole-source  basis  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  efficiency  because  it 
is  a  logical  follow-on  to  a  delivery  order  or 
task  order  already  issued  on  a  competitive 

basis. 

(B)  When  a  delivery  order  or  task  order  is 
competed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the 
order  shall  include  a  statement  of  work  that 
clearly  specifies  all  tasks  to  be  performed 
under  the  order. 

"(3)  A  protest  is  not  authorized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  issuance,  proposed  issuance,  or 
competing  of  a  delivery  order  or  task  order 
except  for  a  protest  on  the  ground  that  the 
order  increases  the  scope,  period,  or  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  contract  under  which  the 
order  is  issued. 

■■(e)  Increases  in  Scope.  Period,  or  Maxi- 
mum Value  of  Contract.— (1>  A  delivery 
order  or  task  order  may  not  increase  the 
scope,  period,  or  maximum  value  of  the  con- 
tract under  which  the  order  is  issued.  The 
scope,  period,  or  maximum  value  of  the  con- 
tract may  be  increased  only  by  modification 
of  the  contract. 

••(2)  Unless  use  of  procedures  other  than 
competitive  procedures  is  authorized  by  an 
exception  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  2304  of 
this  title  and  approved  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f)  of  such  section,  competitive 
procedures  shall  be  used  for  making  such  a 
modification. 

"(3)  Notice  regarding  the  modification 
shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  section 
18  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Pol- 
icy Act  (41  use.  416)  and  section  8<e)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(e)). 


(f)  Task  Order  Ombudsman  —Each  head 
of  an  agency  who  awards  multiple  contracts 
under  subsection  (c)(4)  shall  appoint  or  des- 
ignate a  task  order  ombudsman  who  shall  be 
responsible  for  reviewing  complaints  from 
the  contractors  on  such  contracts  and  ensur- 
ing that  task  orders  are  issued  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  when  required  under  subsection 
(d)(2).  The  task  order  ombudsman  shall  be  a 
senior  agency  official  who  is  independent  of 
the  contracting  officer  for  the  contracts  and 
may  be  the  agency's  competition  advocate.'  . 
(2)  Clerical  amendment —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  2304  the  following  new  item: 
■■2304a.  Task  and  delivery  order  contracts." 

(b)  Repeal  of  Superseded  Provision.— 
Section  2304  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (j). 

(c)  Conforming  amendment  for  Profes- 
sional and  Technical  SERVICES.-Section 
2331  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (ci 

Subpart  B— PUnninc,  Soliciution, 
Evaluation,  and  Award 
SEC.  ton.  SOURCE  SELECTION  FACTORS. 

Section  2305(a)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)(i).  by  striking  out 
■nonprice-related  factors)  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■nonprice-related  factors  and 
subfactors)  ";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii).  by  striking  out 
subclause  (I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■■(I)  either  a  statement  that  the  proposals 
are  intended  to  be  evaluated  with,  and  award 
made  after,  discussions  with  the  offerors,  or 
a  statement  that  the  proposals  are  intended 
to  be  evaluated,  and  award  made,  without 
discussions  with  the  offerors  (other  than  dis- 
cussions conducted  for  the  purpose  of  minor 
clarification)  unless  discussions  are  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary:  and":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(3)(A)  In  prescribing  the  evaluation  fac- 
tors to  be  included  in  each  solicitation  for 
competitive  proposals,  the  head  of  an  agen- 
cy— 

■  (i)  shall  clearly  establish  the  relative  im- 
portance assigned  to  the  evaluation  factors 
and  subfactors.  including  the  quality  of  the 
product  or  services  to  be  provided  (including 
technical  capability,  management  capabil- 
ity, and  prior  experience  of  the  offeror): 

•■(ii)  shall  include  cost  or  price  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  an  evaluation  factor  that  must 
be  considered  in  the  evaluation  of  proposals: 
and 

■■(iii)  shall  disclose  to  offerors  whether  all 
evaluation  factors  other  than  price  or  cost, 
when  combined,  are — 

•■(I)  significantly  more  imporUnt  than 
price  or  cost: 

(ID  approximately  equal  in  importance  to 
price  or  cost:  or 

■■(III)  significantly  less  important  than 
price  or  cost. 

■(B)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  prohibits 
an  agency  from— 

■■(i)  providing  additional  information  in  a 
solicitation,  including  numeric  weights  for 
all  evaluation  factors:  or 

■■(ii)  stating  in  a  solicitation  that  award 
will  be  made  to  the  offeror  that  meets  the 
solicitation's  mandatory  requirements  at  the 
lowest  price  or  cost" 

SEC.  1012.  SOLICITA'nON  PROVISION  REGARDING 
EVALUATION  OF  PURCHASE  OP- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Options  for  additional  Purchases — 
Subsection   (a)   of  section   2305   of   title    10. 


United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
1011.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(4)  The  head  of  an  agency,  in  issuing  a  so- 
licitation for  a  contract  to  be  awarded  using 
sealed  bid  procedures,  may  not  include  in 
such  solicitation  a  clause  providing  for  the 
evaluation  of  prices  under  the  contract  for 
options  to  purchase  additional  supplies  or 
services  under  the  contract  unless  the  head 
of  the  agency  has  determined  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  likelihood  that  the  options  will 
be  exercised   ". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Superseded  Provision.— 
Section  2301(a)  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7): 

(2)  by  inserting  -and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ':  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

SEC.  1013.  PROMPT  NOTICE  OF  AWARD. 

(a)  SEALED  Bid  Procedures— Section 
2305(b)(3)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■Within  3  days  after  the  date  of  contract 
award,  the  head  of  the  agency  shall  notify  all 
offerors  not  awarded  the  contract  that  the 
contract  has  been  awarded". 

(b)  Competitive  Proposals  Procedures  — 
Section  2305(b)(4)(B)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence  by 
striking  out  ■shall  promptly  notify"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ,  within  3  days  after 
the  date  of  contract  award,  shall  notify  ". 

SEC.  1014.  POST-AWARD  DEBRIEFINGS. 

Section  2305(b)  of  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  para- 
graph (6):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (5): 

•■(5)(A)  When  a  contract  is  awarded  by  an 
agency  on  the  basis  of  competitive  proposals, 
an  unsuccessful  offeror,  upon  written  request 
received  by  the  agency  within  7  days  after 
the  date  of  contract  award,  shall  be  debriefed 
and  furnished  the  basis  for  the  selection  de- 
cision and  contract  award  An  employee  of 
the  agency  shall  debrief  the  offeror  within  7 
days  after  receipt  of  the  request  by  the  agen- 
cy 

(B)    The    debriefing    shall    provide    the 

offeror  with— 

■•(i)  the  agency's  evaluation  of  the  signifi- 
cant weak  or  deficient  factors  in  the 
offeror's  offer: 

■  (ii)  the  overall  evaluated  cost  of  the  offer 
of  the  contractor  awarded  the  contract  and 
the  overall  evaluated  cost  of  the  offer  of  the 
debriefed  offeror: 

■(iii)  the  overall  ranking  of  all  offers  and 
the  total  technical  and  cost  scores  of  all  of- 
fers: 

■■(iv)  a  summary  of  the  rationale  for  the 
award: 

■■(V)  in  the  case  of  a  proposal  that  incor- 
porates equipment  that  is  a  commercial 
item,  the  make  and  model  of  the  item  incor- 
porated in  the  offer  of  the  contractor  award- 
ed the  contract:  and 

■■(vi)  reasonable  responses  to  questions 
posed  by  the  debriefed  offeror  as  to  whether 
source  selection  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
solicitation,  applicable  regulations,  and 
other  applicable  authorities  were  followed  by 
the  agency 

•■(C)  The  debriefing  may  not  include  point- 
by-point  comparisons  of  the  debriefed 
offerors  offer  with  other  offers  and  may  not 
disclose  any  information  that  is  exempt  from 
disclosure  under  section  552  of  title  5,  includ- 
ing information  relating  to— 

•■(i)  trade  secrets: 
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(li)  privjleged  or  confidential  manufactur- 
ing processes  and  techniques:  and 

•"(iii)  commercial  and  financial  informa- 
tion that  is  privileged  or  confidential,  in- 
cluding cost  breakdowns,  profit,  indirect 
cost  rates,  and  similar  information. 

•■(D)  Each  solicitation  for  competitive  pro- 
posals shall  include  a  statement  that  infor- 
mation described  in  subparagraph  (B)  may  be 
disclosed  in  post-award  debriefings. 

■■(E)  If.  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  contract  award  and  as  a  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful procurement  protest  or  otherwise, 
the  agency  seeks  to  fulfill  the  requirement 
under  the  contract  either  on  the  basis  of  a 
new  solicitat'on  of  offers  or  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  and  final  offers  considered  in  the 
awarding  of  that  contract,  the  agency  shall 
provide  each  such  offeror  with— 

•■(i)  all  information  provided  in  debriefings 
under  this  paragraph  regarding  the  offer  of 
the  contractor  awarded  the  contract:  and 

•■(iii  all  comparable  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  original  offerors. 

••(F)  The  contracting  officer  shall  include  a 
summary  of  the  debriefing  in  the  contract 
file". 

SEC.  1015.  PROTEST  FILE. 

Section  2305  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(e)(1)  If,  in  the  case  of  a  solicitation  for  a 
contract  issued  by,  or  an  award  or  proposed 
award  of  a  contract  by.  the  head  of  an  agen- 
cy, a  protest  is  filed  pursuant  to  the  proce- 
dures in  subchapter  V  of  chapter  33  of  title  31 
and  an  actual  or  prospective  offeror  so  re- 
quests, a  file  of  the  protest  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  contracting  activity  and  rea- 
sonable tccess  shall  be  provided  to  actual  or 
prospective  offerors. 

•■(2)  Information  exempt  from  disclosure 
under  the  section  552  of  title  5  may  be  re- 
dacted in  a  file  established  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (li  unless  an  applicable  protective 
order  provides  otherwise. 

••(3)  Regulations  implementing  this  sub- 
section shall  be  consistent  with  the  regula- 
tions regarding  the  preparation  and  submis- 
sion of  an  agency's  protest  file  (the  so-called 
rule  4  file)  for  protests  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Board  of  Contract  Appeals  under  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  601 
et  seq.).'*. 

SEC.  1016.  AWARD  OF  COSTS  AND  FEES  IN  AGEN- 
CY SETTLEMENT  OF  PROTESTS.    - 

Section  2305  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  section  1015.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••(f)  If.  in  connection  with  a  protest,  the 
head  of  an  agency  determines  that  a  solicita- 
tion, proposed  award,  or  award  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  law  or  regulation, 
the  head  of  the  agency  may  take  any  action 
set  out  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F)  of 
section  3554(b)(1)  of  title  31.  " 

Subpart  C — Kinds  of  Contracts 

SEC.  1021.  SECRETARIAL  DETERMINATION  RE 
CARDING  USE  OF  COST  TYPE  OR  IN- 
CENTIVE CONTRACT. 

Subsection  (o  of  section  2306  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 
SEC.       1022.      TECHNICAL      AND      CONTORMLNG 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Unnecessary  Cross  Ref- 
erence.—Subsection  (0  of  section  2306  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amend.ment— Such  section 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (d). 
(e).  (g),  and  (h)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  and 
(f),  respectively. 

(c)  Nelterization  of  Reference.— Sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  such  section,  as  redesignated 


by  subsection  (bi.  is  amended  in  the  matter 
above  clause  (i)  by  striking  out  'whenever 
he  finds"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•whenever  the  head  of  the  agency  finds". 

Subpart  D — Miscellaneous  Provisions  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Competition 

SEC.  1031.  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  COMPETITION 
AND  COST  SAVINGS. 

(a)  Transfer —The  text  of  section  2317  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code— 

(1)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •(o  En- 
courage.ment  of  Competition  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings—The  Secretary":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  •contracts  covered  by 
this  chapter"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■contracts  of  the  Department  of  Defense": 
and 

(2)  is  transferred  to  section  1701  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  inserted  at  the  end 
of  such  section. 

(bi  Clerical  Amendments.— Chapter  137  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  of 
section  2317:  and 

(2)  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter,  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  2317 

SEC.  1032.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  AN- 
NUAL REPORT  BY  ADVOCATES  FOR 
COMPETI'nON. 

Subsection  (o  of  section  2318  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

PART  II— CIVILIAN  AGENCY 

ACQUISITIONS 

Subpart  A — Competition  Requirements 

SEC.  1051.  REFERENCES  TO  FEDERAL  ACQUISI- 
TION REGULATION. 

Section  303  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
use  253)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A).  by  striking  out 
•modifications  "  and  all  that  follows  through 
•of  1984  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Regulation  ":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (gxD.  by  striking  out 
•regulations  modified  "  and  all  that  follows 
through  •of  1984.  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  -Federal  Acquisition  Regulation". 

SEC.  1052.  EXCLUSION  OF  PARTICULAR  SOURCES. 

Section  303(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
use  253(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (2): 

••(2)  The  determination  required  of  the 
agency  head  in  paragraph  (1)  may  not  be 
made  for  a  class  of  purchases  or  contracts.": 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)". 

SEC.  1053.  APPROVAL  FOR  USE  OF  NONCOMPETI- 
TTVE  PROCEDURES. 

Section  303(f)(l)(B)(i)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(41  use.  253(fKl)(B)(i))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  the 
following:  'or  by  an  official  referred  to  in 
clause  (ii).  (iii).  or  (iv)  ". 

SEC.  1054.  REFERENCE  TO  HEAD  OF  A  CO.N- 
TRACTING  ACTIVFTY. 

Section  303(r)(l)(B)(li)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(41  U.S.C.  253(f)(l)(B)(ii))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'head  of  the  procuring  activity" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'head  of  the 
contracting  activity". 


SEC.    1055.    TASK    AND    DELIVERY    ORDER    CON- 
TRACTS. 

(a)  Authority —Title  III  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (41  U.S.C.  251  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  303G  the  following  new 
section: 

•task  and  delivery  order  contracts 

•Sec.  303H.  (a)  Authority  To  Award  — 
Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
an  agency  head  may  enter  into  a  contract 
that  does  not  procure  or  specify  a  firm  quan- 
tity of  supplies  or  services  (other  than  a 
minimum  or  maximum  quantity)  and  that 
provides  for  the  issuance  of  delivery  orders 
or  task  orders  during  the  specified  period  of 
the  contract.  The  agency  head  may  enter 
into  such  a  contract  only  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section. 

••(b)  Contract  Period  Not  To  E.xceed  3 
■Vears  — The  period  of  a  contract  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  including  all  periods  of  ex- 
tensions of  the  contract  under  options,  modi- 
fications, or  otherwise,  may  not  exceed  3 
years,  except  that,  when  multiple  contracts 
are  awarded  under  subsection  (c)(4)  pursuant 
to  the  same  solicitation,  the  period  of  each 
such  contract  may  exceed  3  years  but  may 
not  exceed  5  years. 

••(c)  Award  Procedures— (1)  An  agency 
head  may  use  procedures  other  than  com- 
petitive procedures  to  enter  into  a  contract 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  only  if  an  excep- 
tion in  subsection  (c)  of  section  303  applies  to 
the  contract  and  the  use  of  such  procedures 
is  approved  in  accordance  with  subsection  (f) 
of  such  section. 

•(2)  The  notice  required  by  section  18  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U.S.C.  416)  and  section  8(e)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(e))  shall 
reasonably  and  fairly  describe  the  general 
scope,  magnitude,  and  duration  of  the  pro- 
posed contract  in  a  manner  that  would  rea- 
sonably enable  a  potential  offeror  to  decide 
whether  to  request  the  solicitation  and  con- 
sider submitting  an  offer. 

•■(3)  The  solicitation  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■(A)  The  period  of  the  contract,  including 
the  number  of  options  to  extend  the  contract 
and  the  period  for  which  the  contract  may  be 
extended  under  each  option,  if  any. 

•(B)  The  maximum  quantity  or  dollar 
value  of  supplies  or  services  to  be  procured 
under  the  contract. 

■(C)  A  statement  of  work,  specifications, 
or  other  description  that  reasonably  de- 
scribes the  general  scope,  nature,  complex- 
ity, and  purposes  of  the  supplies  or  services 
to  be  procured  under  the  contract. 

••(4)(A)  An  agency  head  may.  on  the  basis 
of  one  solicitation,  award  separate  contracts 
under  this  section  for  the  same  or  similar 
supplies  or  services  to  two  or  more  sources  if 
the  solicitation  states  that  the  agency  head 
has  the  option  to  do  so. 

••(B)  In  any  solicitation  for  an  advisory  and 
assistance  services  contract  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  1  year,  or  for  an  amount  (including 
all  options)  in  excess  of  $10,000,000,  an  agency 
head  shall— 

••(i)  provide  for  a  multiple  award  under 
subparagraph  (A):  and 

■•(ii)  include  a  statement  that  the  agency 
head  may  also  elect  to  award  only  one  con- 
tract if  the  agency  head  determines  in  writ- 
ing that  only  one  of  the  offerers  is  capable  of 
providing  the  services  required  at  the  level 
of  quality  required. 

••(5)  A  contract  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  the  same  information  that  is 
required  by  paragraph  (3)  to  be  included  in 
the  solicitation  of  offers  for  that  contract. 
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■(d)  Orders— (1»  The  following  actions  are 
not  required  for  a  delivery  order  or  task 
order  Issued  under  a  contract  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  this  section: 

•■(A)  A  separate  notice  for  such  order  under 
section  18  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  use.  416)  or  section 
8(e)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
637(e)). 

■■(B)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  a 
competition  (or  a  waiver  of  competition  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  section  303(f))  that 
is  separate  from  that  used  for  entering  into 
the  contract. 

■•(2MA)  When  multiple  contracts  are  award- 
ed under  subsection  (c)(4).  each  delivery 
order  or  task  order  issued  under  such  con- 
tracts shall  be  competed  among  all  of  the 
contractors  awarded  such  contracts  unless 
the  contracting  officer  determines  in  writing 
that^ 

■■(i)  the  agency's  need  for  the  supplies  or 
services  ordered  is  of  such  unusual  urgency 
that  competition  would  result  in  unaccept- 
able delays  in  fulfilling  the  agency's  needs; 

■•(ii)  the  supplies  or  services  ordered  are  so 
unique  or  highly  specialized  that  only  one 
such  contractor  is  capable  of  providing  the 
supplies  or  services  required  at  the  level  of 
quality  required;  or 

■■(iii)  the  delivery  order  or  task  order 
should  be  issued  on  a  sole-source  basis  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  efficiency  because  it 
is  a  logical  follow-on  to  a  delivery  order  or 
task  order  already  issued  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

■■(B)  When  a  delivery  order  or  task  order  is 
competed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the 
order  shall  include  a  statement  of  work  that 
clearly  specifies  all  tasks  to  be  performed 
under  the  order. 

(3)  A  protest  is  not  authorized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  issuance,  proposed  issuance,  or 
competing  of  a  delivery  order  or  task  order 
except  for  a  protest  on  the  ground  that  the 
order  increases  the  scope,  period,  or  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  contract  under  which  the 
order  is  issued. 

(e)  Increases  in  Scope,  Period,  or  M.\xi- 
MLM  V.ALt'E  OF  Contract.— (1)  A  delivery 
order  or  task  order  may  not  increase  the 
scope,  period,  or  maximum  value  of  the  con- 
tract under  which  the  order  is  issued.  The 
scope,  period,  or  maximum  value  of  the  con- 
tract may  be  increased  only  by  modification 
of  the  contract. 

■■(2)  Unless  use  of  procedures  other  than 
competitive  procedures  is  authorized  by  an 
exception  in  subsection  (o  of  section  303  and 
approved  in  accordance  with  subsection  (f)  of 
such  section,  competitive  procedures  shall  be 
used  for  making  such  a  modification. 

■■(3)  Notice  regarding  the  modification 
shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  section 
18  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Pol- 
icy Act  (41  U.S.C.  416)  and  section  8(e)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(e)). 

■■(f)  Task  Order  O.mbudsman— Each  agen- 
cy head  who  awards  multiple  contracts 
under  subsection  (c)(4)  shall  appoint  or  des- 
ignate a  task  order  ombudsman  who  shall  be 
responsible  for  reviewing  complaints  from 
the  contractors  on  such  contracts  and  ensur- 
ing that  task  orders  are  issued  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  when  required  under  subsection 
(d)(2).  The  task  order  ombudsman  shall  be  a 
senior  agency  official  who  is  independent  of 
the  contracting  officer  for  the  contracts  and 
may  be  the  agency's  competition  advocate.". 

(b)   Clerical   Amend.ment— The    table   of 
contents  in  the  first  section  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
303G  the  following  new  item: 
•Sec.   303H.   Task   and   delivery   order   con- 
tracts.". 


Subpart  B — Planning,  Solicitation, 
Evaluation,  and  Award 
SEC.     1061.     SOLICITATION,     EVALUATION,     AND 
AWARD. 

(a)  Content  of  solicitation —Section 
303A  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C.  253a)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(A)— 

(A)  by  inserting  'and  significant  subfac- 
tors"  after  ■all  significant  factors";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ■(including  price)"  and 
inserting  '■(including  cost  or  price,  cost-re- 
lated or  price-related  factors  and  subfactors. 
and  noncost-related  or  nonprice-related  fac- 
tors and  subfactors)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B).  by  inserting 
■and  subfactors  "  after  'factors"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(B).  by  striking  out 
clause  (i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■■(i)  either  a  statement  that  the  proposals 
are  intended  to  be  evaluated  with,  and  award 
made  after,  discussions  with  the  offerors,  or 
a  statement  that  the  proposals  are  intended 
to  be  evaluated,  and  award  made,  without 
discussions  with  the  offerors  (other  than  dis- 
cussions conducted  for  the  purpose  of  minor 
clarification)  unless  discussions  are  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary;  and^';  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(c)(1)  In  prescribing  the  evaluation  fac- 
tors to  be  included  in  each  solicitation  for 
competitive  proposals,  an  agency  head— 

■■(A)  shall  clearly  establish  the  relative  im- 
portance assigned  to  the  evaluation  factors 
and  subfactors,  including  the  quality  of  the 
product  or  services  to  be  provided  (including 
technical  capability,  management  capabil- 
ity, and  prior  experience  of  the  offeror); 

"(B)  shall  include  cost  or  price  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  an  evaluation  factor  that  must 
be  considered  in  the  evaluation  of  proposals; 
and 

■(Ci  shall  disclose  to  offerors  whether  all 
evaluation  factors  other  than  price  or  cost, 
when  combined,  are— 

(i)  significantly  more  important  than 
price  or  cost; 

■■(Ii)  approximately  equal  in  importance  to 
price  or  cost;  or 

■■(iii)  significantly  less  important  than 
price  or  cost. 

■  (2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  prohibits 
an  agency  from— 

■■(A)  providing  additional  information  in  a 
solicitation,  including  numeric  weights  for 
all  evaluation  factors;  or 

■■(B)  stating  in  a  solicitation  that  award 
will  be  made  to  the  offeror  that  meets  the 
solicitation's  mandatory  requirements  at  the 
lowest  price  or  cost.". 

(b)  EvALL'.\TiON  and  Award  —Section  303B 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (41  US  C.  253b)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  •.  and 
award  a  contract."  after  ■•competitive  pro- 
posals"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  by  inserting  ■in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  "  in  the  second 
sentence  after   'shall  evaluate  the  bids";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

••(1)  An  agency  head  shall  evaluate  com- 
petitive proposals  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  and  may  award  a  contract^- 

■■(A)  after  discussions  with  the  offerors, 
provided  that  written  or  oral  discussions 
have  been  conducted  with  all  responsible 
offerors  who  submit  proposals  within  the 
competitive  range;  or 


■■(B)  based  on  the  proposals  received  and 
without  discussions  with  the  offerors  (other 
than  discussions  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  minor  clarification),  provided  that,  as  re- 
quired by  section  303A(b)(2)(B)(i).  the  solici- 
tation included  a  statement  that  proposals 
are  intended  to  be  evaluated,  and  award 
made,  without  discussions,  unless  discus- 
sions are  determined  to  be  necessary .";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (2). 

(C)  APPLICABILITY  — 

(1)  In  GENERAL —Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to — 

(A)  solicitations  for  sealed  bids  or  competi- 
tive proposals  issued  after  the  end  of  the  180- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  those 
solicitations. 

(2)  AUTHORITY   to   APPLY   AMENDMENTS 

EARLY— The  head  of  an  executive  agency 
may  apply  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  to  solicitations  issued  before  the  end 
of  the  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 
The  head  of  the  executive  agency  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of  any 
such  earlier  date  of  application  at  least  10 
days  before  that  date. 

SEC.  1062.  SOLICITATION  PROVISION  REGARDING 
EVALUATION  OF  PURCHASE  OP 
■nONS. 

Section  303A  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
use.  253a).  as  amended  by  section  1061(a)(4), 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(d)  An  agency  head.  In  Issuing  a  solicita- 
tion for  a  contract  to  be  awarded  using 
sealed  bid  procedures,  may  not  Include  In 
such  solicitation  a  clause  providing  for  the 
evaluation  of  prices  under  the  contract  for 
options  to  purchase  additional  supplies  or 
services  under  the  contract  unless  the  agen- 
cy head  has  determined  that  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable likelihood  that  the  options  will  be 
exerci.sed  " 
SEC.  1063.  PROMPT  NOTICE  OF  AWARD. 

(a)  Sealed  Bid  Procedures —Subsection 
(c)  of  section  303B  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
use.  253b)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  -Within  3  days  after  the  date 
of  contract  award,  the  agency  head  shall  no- 
tify offerors  not  awarded  the  contract  that 
the  contract  has  been  awarded". 

(b)  Competitive  Proposals  Procedures.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  303B(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (41  use.  253b(d)).  as  redesignated 
by  section  1061(b)(3)(B).  is  amended  in  the 
second  sentence  by  striking  out  -shall 
promptly  notify"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■'.  within  3  days  after  the  date  of  contract 
award,  shall  notify  ". 

SEC.  1064.  POST-AWARD  DEBRIEFINGS. 

Section  303B  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
use.  253b)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (D 
as  subsections  (f)  and  (g).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (e): 

"(e)(1)  When  a  contract  Is  awarded  by  an 
executive  agency  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
proposals,  an  unsuccessful  offeror,  upon  writ- 
ten request  received  by  the  executive  agency 
within  7  days  after  the  date  of  contract 
award,  shall  be  debriefed  and  furnished  the 
basis  for  the  selection  decision  and  contract 
award.  An  employee  of  the  executive  agency 
shall  debrief  the  offeror  within  7  days  after 
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receipt  of  the  request  by  the  executive  agen- 
cy. 

'•(2)  The  debriefing  shall  provide  the 
offeror  with— 

'•(A)  the  executive  agency's  evaluation  of 
the  significant  weak  or  deficient  factors  in 
the  offeror's  offer; 

••(B)  the  overall  evaluated  cost  of  the  offer 
of  the  contractor  awarded  the  contract  and 
the  overall  evaluated  cost  of  the  offer  of  the 
debriefed  offeror: 

••(C)  the  overall  ranking  of  all  offers  and 
the  total  technical  and  cost  scores  of  all  of- 
fers; 

•■(D)  a  summary  of  the  rationale  for  the 
award; 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  a  proposal  that  incor- 
porates equipment  that  is  a  commercial 
Item,  the  make  and  model  of  the  item  Incor- 
porated in  the  offer  of  the  contractor  award- 
ed the  contract;  and 

•■(F)  reasonable  responses  to  questions 
posed  by  the  debriefed  offeror  as  to  whether 
source  selection  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
solicitation,  applicable  regulations,  and 
other  applicable  authorities  were  followed  by 
the  executive  agency. 

■•(3)  The  debriefing  may  not  include  polnt- 
by-polnt  comparisons  of  the  debriefed 
offerors  offer  with  other  offers  and  may  not 
disclose  any  Information  that  is  exempt  from 
disclosure  under  section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Including  information  relating 
to— 

•■(A)  trade  secrets; 

"(B)  privileged  or  confidential  manufactur- 
ing processes  and  techniques;  and 

■■(C)  commercial  and  financial  information 
that  is  privileged  or  confidential,  including 
cost  breakdowns,  profit.  Indirect  cost  rates, 
and  similar  information. 

■■(4)  Each  solicitation  for  competitive  pro- 
posals shall  Include  a  statement  that  infor- 
mation described  In  paragraph  (2)  may  be 
disclosed  in  post-award  debriefings. 

•'(5)  If.  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  contract  award  and  as  a  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful procurement  protest  or  otherwise, 
the  executive  agency  seeks  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirement under  the  contract  either  on  the 
basis  of  a  new  solicitation  of  offers  or  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  and  final  offers  considered 
in  the  awarding  of  that  contract,  the  agency 
head  shall  provide  each  such  offeror  with— 

■■(A)  all  information  provided  in 
debriefings  under  this  paragraph  regarding 
the  offer  of  the  contractor  awarded  the  con- 
tract; and 

••(B)  all  comparable  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  original  offerors. 

•■(6)  The  contracting  officer  shall  include  a 
summary  of  the  debriefing  in  the  contract 
file". 

SEC.  1065.  PROTEST  FILE. 

Section  303B  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
use.  253b).  as  amended  by  section  1064(1).  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

■■(h)(1)  If.  in  the  case  of  a  solicitation  for  a 
contract  issued  by.  or  an  award  or  proposed 
award  of  a  contract  by.  an  agency  head,  a 
protest  is  filed  pursuant  to  the  procedures  In 
subchapter  V  of  chapter  35  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  and  an  actual  or  prospective 
offeror  so  requests,  a  file  of  the  protest  shall 
be  established  by  the  contracting  activity 
and  reasonable  access  shall  be  provided  to 
actual  or  prospective  offerors. 

■■(2)  Information  exempt  from  disclosure 
under  the  section  552  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  may  be  redacted  in  a  file  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  unless  an  applica- 
ble protective  order  provides  otherwise. 
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(3)  Regulations  implementing  this  sub- 
section shall  be  consistent  with  the  regula- 
tions regarding  the  preparation  and  submis- 
sion of  an  agency's  protest  file  (the  so-called 
rule  4  file')  for  protests  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Board  of  Contract  Appeals  under  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  601 
et  seq.).". 

SEC.  1066.  AWARD  OF  COSTS  AND  FEES  IN  AGEN- 
CY SETTLEMENT  OF  PROTESTS. 

Section  303B  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
U.S.C.  253b).  as  amended  by  section  1066.  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■(I)  If.  In  connection  with  a  protest,  an 
agency  head  determines  that  a  solicitation, 
proposed  award,  or  award  does  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  law  or  regulation,  the 
agency  head  may  take  any  action  set  out  In 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F)  of  section 
3554(b)(1)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code.". 
Subpart  C — Kinds  of  Contracts 

SEC.  1071.  AGENCY  HEAD  DETERMINATION  RE- 
GARDING USE  OF  COST  TYPE  OR  IN- 
CENTIVE CONTRACT. 

Section  304(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
U.S.C.  254(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

PART  III— ACQUISITIONS  GENERALLY 

SEC.  1091.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIRE.MENT  FOR  AN- 
NUAL REPORT  ON  COMPETITION. 

Section  23  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  use.  419)  is  repealed. 

Subtitle  B— Truth  in  Negotiations 
PART  I— ARMED  SERVICES  ACQUISITIONS 

SEC.  1201.  STABILIZATION  OF  DOLLAR  THRESH- 
OLD OF  APPLICABILITY. 

Section  2306a( a )( 1 )( A )  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  clause  (I),  by  striking  out  "and  before 
January  1,  1996.  ";  and 

(2)  In  clause  (ID.  by  striking  out  "or  after 
December  31.  1995.". 

SEC.  1202.  EXCEPTIONS  TO  COST  OR  PRICING 
DATA  REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  2306a(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(b)  E.xceptions. — (1)  This  section  need  not 
be  applied  to  a  contract  or  subcontract— 

■■(A)  for  which  the  price  agreed  upon  is 
based  on— 

•■(I)  adequate  price  competition; 

•■(ii)  established  catalog  or  market  prices 
of  commercial  items  or  of  services  regularly 
used  for  other  than  Government  purposes,  as 
the  case  may  be,  that  are  sold  in  substantial 
quantities  to  the  general  public;  or 

••(Hi)  prices  set  by  law  or  regulation;  or 

••(B)  in  an  exceptional  case  when  the  head 
of  the  agency  determines  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  may  be  waived  and 
states  in  writing  the  reasons  for  such  deter- 
mination. 

•■(2)  This  section  need  not  be  applied  to  a 
modification  of  a  contract  or  subcontract 
if- 

"(A)  the  contract  or  subcontract  being 
modified  Is  one  to  which  this  section  need 
not  be  applied  by  reason  of  clause  (i)  or  (ii) 
of  paragraph  (1)(A);  and 

■■(B)  the  modification  would  not  change 
the  contract  or  subcontract,  as  the  case  may 
be.  from  a  contract  or  subcontract  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  commercial  Item  to  a  con- 
tract or  subcontract  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
noncommercial  item .". 

SEC.  1203.  LIMITA-nON  ON  AUTHORITY  TO  RE- 
QUIRE A  SL'BMISSION  NOT  OTHER- 
WISE REQUIRED. 

Section  2306a(c)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'by  sub- 


section (a),  such  data  may  nevertheless  be 
required  to  be  submitted  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  ir'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'by 
reason  of  subsection  (b).  submission  of  such 
data  may  not  be  required  unless". 
SEC.  1204.  ADDI-nONAL  SPECL\L  RULES  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  ITEMS. 

Section  2306a  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f), 
and  (g)  as  subsections  (e),  (0.  (g).  and  (i),  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (d): 

■■(d)  ADDITIONAL  Exception  Provisions  Re- 
garding COM.MERCIAL  Items— (1)  To  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable,  the  head  of  an 
agency  shall— 

■■(A)  conduct  procurements  of  commercial 
Items  on  a  competitive  basis;  and 

■■(B)  exercise  the  authority  provided  in 
subsection  (b)(1)(A)  to  exempt  the  contracts 
and  subcontracts  under  such  procurements 
from  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

■■(2)  In  any  case  in  which  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  conduct  a  procurement  of  a  com- 
mercial item  on  a  competitive  basis  and  the 
procurement  is  not  covered  by  an  exception 
In  subsection  (b).  the  contracting  officer 
may  nonetheless  exempt  a  contract  or  sub- 
contract under  the  procurement  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  if— 

"(A)  in  accordance  with  regulations  imple- 
menting this  paragraph,  the  offeror,  contrac- 
tor, or  subcontractor,  as  the  case  may  be. 
provides  the  contracting  officer  with  infor- 
mation on  the  price  charged  by  such  offeror, 
contractor,  or  subcontractor  for  the  same  or 
similar  products  in  the  commercial  market- 
place; and 

••(B)  the  contracting  officer  determines  in 
writing  that  the  Information  provided  Is  ade- 
quate for  evaluating  the  reasonableness  of 
the  price  of  the  contract  or  subcontract. 

■■(3)(A)  The  Government  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  reduction  In  price  and  the  return  of  any 
overpayment,  with  Interest.  If  an  offeror, 
contractor,  or  subcontractor  provides  mate- 
rially inaccurate  or  misleading  Information 
to  the  contracting  officer  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2). 

■■(B)  Nothing  In  subparagraph  (A)  is  in- 
tended to  preclude  the  head  of  an  agency 
from  negotiating  any  contract  clause  that 
provides  additional  price  adjustment  author- 
ity for  the  protection  of  the  Government's 
interest  in  specific  types  of  contracts,  in- 
cluding multiple  ordering  agreements. 

••(4)(A)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  have 
the  right  to  examine  all  information  pro- 
vided by  an  offeror,  contractor,  or  sub- 
contractor pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  and  all 
books  and  records  of  such  offeror,  contrac- 
tor, or  subcontractor  that  directly  relate  to 
such  Information  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  information  is  materially  inac- 
curate or  misleading. 

••(B)  The  right  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  expire  3  years  after  the  date  of  award  of 
the  contract,  or  3  years  after  the  date  of  the 
modification  of  the  contract,  with  respect  to 
which  the  information  was  provided". 
SEC.  1205.  RIGHT  OF  UNITED  STATES  TO  EXAM- 
INE CONTRACTOR  RECORDS. 

Section  2306a  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(g).  as  redesignated  by  section  1204(1).  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•■(g)  Right  of  United  St.^tes  To  Examine 
Co.NTRACTOR  Records —For  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  accuracy,  completeness,  and 
currency  o£  cost  or  pricing  data  required  to 
be  submitted  by  this  section,  the  head  of  an 
agency  shall  have  the  rights  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2313  of  this  title.  ". 
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SEC.  1206.  REQUIRED  REGULATIONS. 

Section  2306a  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  sections  1204  and  1205.  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section IK)  the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(h)  REQUIRED  Regul.ations— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  prescribe  regulations 
identifying  the  type  of  procurements  for 
which  contracting  officers  should  consider 
requiring  the  submission  of  certified  cost  or 
pricing  data  under  this  section. 

•■(2)  The  Secretary  also  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations concerning  the  types  of  information 
that  offerors  must  submit  for  a  contracting 
officer  to  consider  in  determining  whether 
the  price  of  a  procurement  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  fair  and  reasonable  when  certified 
cost  or  pricing  data  are  not  required  to  be 
submitted  under  this  section  because  the 
price  of  the  procurement  to  the  United 
States  is  not  expected  to  exceed  $500,000. 
Such  information,  at  a  minimum,  shall  in- 
clude appropriate  information  on  the  prices 
at  which  such  offeror  has  previously  sold  the 
same  or  similar  products.". 
SEC.  1207.  CONSISTENCY  OF  TIME  REFERENCES. 

Section  2306a  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  1204.  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraphs  lAxii)  and  (B»(ii»  of 
subsection  (eM4).  by  inserting  "or.  if  applica- 
ble consistent  with  paragraph  (1)(B).  another 
date  agreed  upon  between  the  parties"  after 
■•(or  price  of  the  modification)";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (j).  by  inserting  "or.  if  ap- 
plicable consistent  with  subsection  (d)(l)<B). 
another  date  agreed  upon  between  the  par- 
ties" after  "(or  the  price  of  a  contract  modi- 
fication)". 

SEC.  1208.  REPEAL  OF  SUPERSEDED  PROVISION. 

Subsection  (ci  of  section  803  of  Public  Law 
101-510  (10  use.  2306a  notei  is  repealed. 
PART  II— CIVILIAN  AGENCY 
ACQUISITIONS 

SEC.  1251.  REMSION  OF  CfVILIAN  AGENCY  PROVI- 
SIONS TO  ENSURE  UNIFORM  TREAT- 
MENT OF  COST  OR  PRICING  DATA. 

(a)  I.N  Gener.^1..— Title  III  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (41  U.S.C.  251  et  seq.»  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  304.  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  304  the  follow- 
ing new  section. 

•co.st  or  pricing  data:  truth  in 
negoti.^tions 

■Sec.  304A.  (a»  Required  Cost  or  Pricing 
D.\r.\  .AND  Certification.— (1)  .An  agency 
head  shall  require  offerors,  contractors,  and 
subcontractors  to  make  cost  or  pricing  data 
available  as  follows: 

•■(.■\)  An  offeror  for  a  prime  contract  under 
this  title  to  be  entered  into  using  procedures 
other  than  sealed-bid  procedures  shall  be  re- 
quired to  submit  cost  or  pricing  data  before 
the  award  of  a  contract  if— 

■■(i)  in  the  case  of  a  prime  contract  entered 
into  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act  of 
1993.  the  price  of  the  contract  to  the  United 
States  IS  expected  to  exceed  S500.000;  and 

•■(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  prime  contract  en- 
tered into  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlin- 
ing .^ct  of  1993.  the  price  of  the  contract  to 
the  United  States  is  expected  to  exceed 
SIOO.OOO. 

•■(B)  The  contractor  for  a  prime  contract 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  required  to  sub- 
mit cost  or  pricing  data  before  the  pricing  of 
a  change  or  modification  to  the  contract  if— 

■■(i)  in  the  case  of  a  change  or  modification 
made  to  a  prime  contract  referred  to  in  sub- 


paragraph i.A)(i».  the  price  adjustment  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $500,000: 

•■(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  change  or  modifica- 
tion made  to  a  prime  contract  that  was  en- 
tered into  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlin- 
ing Act  of  1993.  and  that  has  been  modified 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6).  the  price  adjust- 
ment is  expected  to  exceed  $500,000;  and 

•■(iii)  in  the  case  of  a  change  or  modifica- 
tion not  covered  by  clause  (i)  or  (ii),  the 
price  adjustment  is  expected  to  exceed 
$100,000. 

■•(Ci  An  offeror  for  a  subcontract  (at  any 
tier)  of  a  contract  under  this  title  shall  be 
required  to  submit  cost  or  pricing  data  be- 
fore the  award  of  the  subcontract  if  the 
prime  contractor  and  each  higher-tier  sub- 
contractor have  been  required  to  make  avail- 
able cost  or  pricing  data  under  this  section 
and— 

••(i)  in  the  case  of  a  subcontract  under  a 
prime  contract  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)(i),  the  price  of  the  subcontract  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $500,000; 

••(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  subcontract  entered 
into  under  a  prime  contract  that  was  entered 
into  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  -Act 
of  1993,  and  that  has  been  modified  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (6),  the  price  of  the  subcontract 
is  expected  to  exceed  $500,000;  and 

•■(iii)  in  the  case  of  a  subcontract  not  cov- 
ered by  clause  (i)  or  (ii).  the  price  of  the  sub- 
contract is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000. 

•■(D)  The  subcontractor  for  a  subcontract 
covered  by  subparagraph  (C)  shall  be  re- 
quired to  submit  cost  or  pricing  data  before 
the  pricing  of  a  change  or  modification  to 
the  subcontract  if— 

••(i)  in  the  case  of  a  change  or  modification 
to  a  subcontract  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(Ci(i)  or  (C)(ii),  the  price  adjustment  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $500,000;  and 

•■(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  change  or  modifica- 
tion to  a  sut)contract  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (C)(iii),  the  price  adjustment  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $100,000. 

••(2)  -A  person  required,  as  an  offeror,  con- 
tractor, or  subcontractor,  to  submit  cost  or 
pricing  data  under  paragraph  il)  (or  required 
by  the  agency  head  concerned  to  submit  such 
data  under  subsection  (O)  shall  be  required 
to  certify  that,  to  the  best  of  the  person's 
knowledge  and  belief,  the  cost  or  pricing 
data  submitted  are  accurate,  complete,  and 
current. 

••(3)  Cost  or  pricing  data  required  to  be 
submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  (or  under  sub- 
section (O).  and  a  certification  required  to 
be  submitted  under  paragraph  (2).  shall  be 
submitted— 

•■(A)  in  the  case  of  a  submission  by  a  prime 
contractor  (or  an  offeror  for  a  prime  con- 
tract), to  the  contracting  officer  for  the  con- 
tract (or  to  a  designated  representative  of 
the  contracting  officer):  or 

••(B)  in  the  case  of  a  submission  by  a  sub- 
contractor (or  an  offeror  for  a  subcontract), 
to  the  prime  contractor. 

••(4)  Except  as  provided  under  subsection 
(b).  this  section  applies  to  contracts  entered 
into  by  an  agency  head  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
government. 

••(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(C).  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  granted  a  waiv- 
er under  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  required  to  make  available 
cost  or  pricing  data  under  this  section. 

••(6)(A)  Upon  the  request  of  a  contractor 
that  was  required  to  submit  cost  or  pricing 
data  under  paragraph  (1)  in  connection  with 
a  prime  contract  entered  into  on  or  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Ac- 


quisition Streamlining  Act  of  1993,  the  agen- 
cy head  that  entered  into  such  contract  shall 
modify  the  contract  to  reflect  subparagraphs 
(B)(ii)  and  iCxii)  of  paragraph  (1).  All  such 
modifications  shall  be  made  without  requir- 
ing consideration. 

••(B)  An  agency  head  is  not  required  to 
modify  a  contract  under  subparagraph  (.A)  if 
that  agency  head  determines  that  the  sub- 
mission of  cost  or  pricing  data  with  respect 
to  that  contract  should  be  required  under 
subsection  (o. 

••(b)  Exceptions.— (1)  This  section  need  not 
be  applied  to  a  contract  or  subcontract— 

■(A)  for  which  the  price  agreed  upon  is 
based  on— 

■•(i)  adequate  price  competition; 

■•(ii)  established  catalog  or  market  prices 
of  commercial  items  or  of  services  regularly 
used  for  other  than  Government  purposes,  as 
the  case  may  be,  that  are  sold  in  substantial 
quantities  to  the  general  public;  or 

■•(iii)  prices  set  by  law  or  regulation;  or 

••(B)  in  an  exceptional  case  when  the  agen- 
cy head  determines  that  the  requirements  of 
this  section  may  be  waived  and  states  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  such  determination. 

••(2)  This  section  need  not  be  applied  to  a 
modification  of  a  contract  or  subcontract 
if- 

••(A)  the  contract  or  subcontract  being 
modified  is  one  to  which  this  section  need 
not  be  applied  by  reason  of  clause  (i)  or  (ii) 
o f  paragra ph  (1)(A);  and 

•■(B)  the  modification  would  not  change 
the  contract  or  subcontract,  as  the  case  may 
be.  from  a  contract  or  subcontract  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  commercial  item  to  a  con- 
tract or  subcontract  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
noncommercial  item. 

•(c)  .Authority  To  Require  Co.st  or  Pric- 
ing Dat.a.— When  cost  or  pricing  data  are  not 
required  to  be  submitted  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (b).  submission  of  such  data  may  not 
be  required  unless  the  agency  head  deter- 
mines that  such  data  are  necessary  for  the 
evaluation  by  the  agency  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  price  of  the  contract  or  sub- 
contract. In  any  case  in  which  the  agency 
head  requires  such  data  to  be  submitted 
under  this  subsection,  the  agency  head  shall 
document  in  writing  the  reasons  for  such  re- 
quirement. 

•(d)  ADDITIONAL  Exception  Provisions  Re- 
garding Com.mercial  Items— (1)  To  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable,  an  agency  head 
shall— 

•  (A)  conduct  procurements  of  commercial 
items  on  a  competitive  basis;  and 

••(B)  exercise  the  authority  provided  in 
subsection  (b)(1)(A)  to  exempt  the  contracts 
and  subcontracts  under  such  procurements 
from  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

•■(2)  In  any  case  in  which  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  conduct  a  procurement  of  a  com- 
mercial item  on  a  competitive  basis  and  the 
procurement  is  not  covered  by  an  exception 
in  subsection  ib).  the  contracting  officer 
may  nonetheless  exempt  a  contract  or  sub- 
contract under  the  procurement  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  if— 

••(.A)  in  accordance  with  regulations  imple- 
menting this  paragraph,  the  offeror,  contrac- 
tor, or  subcontractor,  as  the  case  may  be. 
provides  the  contracting  officer  with  infor- 
mation on  the  price  charged  by  such  offeror, 
contractor,  or  subcontractor  for  the  same  or 
similar  products  in  the  commercial  market- 
place; and 

••(B)  the  contracting  officer  determines  in 
writing  that  the  information  provided  is  ade- 
quate for  evaluating  the  reasonableness  of 
the  price  of  the  contract  or  subcontract. 

••(3)(A)  The  Government  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  reduction  in  price  and  the  return  of  any 
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overpayment,  with  interest,  if  an  offeror, 
contractor,  or  subcontractor  provides  mate- 
rially inaccurate  or  misleading  information 
to  the  contracting  officer  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2). 

•(B)  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  in- 
tended to  preclude  an  agency  head  from  ne- 
gotiating any  contract  clause  that  provides 
additional  price  adjustment  authority  for 
the  protection  of  the  Government's  Interest 
in  specific  types  of  contracts,  including  mul- 
tiple ordering  agreements. 

••(4)(A)  An  agency  head  shall  have  the  right 
to  examine  all  information  provided  by  an 
offeror,  contractor,  or  subcontractor  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  and  all  books  and 
records  of  such  offeror,  contractor,  or  sub- 
contractor that  directly  relate  to  such  infor- 
mation tn  order  to  determine  whether  such 
information  is  materially  inaccurate  or  mis- 
leading. 

••(B)  The  right  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  expire  3  years  after  the  date  of  award  of 
the  contract,  or  3  years  after  the  date  of  the 
modification  of  the  contract,  with  respect  to 
which  the  information  was  provided. 

■■(e)  PRICE  Reductions  for  Defective  Cost 
OR  Pricing  Dat.a  — (IXA)  A  prime  contract 
(or  change  or  modification  to  a  prime  con- 
tract) under  which  a  certificate  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  is  required  shall  contain  a  pro- 
vision that  the  price  of  the  contract  to  the 
United  States,  including  profit  or  fee.  shall 
be  adjusted  to  exclude  any  significant 
amount  by  which  it  may  be  determined  by 
the  agency  head  that  such  price  was  in- 
creased because  the  contractor  (or  any  sub- 
contractor required  to  make  available  such  a 
certificate)  submitted  defective  cost  or  pric- 
ing data. 

■■(B)  Flor  the  purposes  of  this  section,  de- 
fective cost  or  pricing  data  are  cost  or  pric- 
ing data  which,  as  of  the  date  of  agreement 
on  the  price  of  the  contract  (or  another  date 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties),  were  inac- 
curate, incomplete,  or  noncurrent.  If  for  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence  the  parties 
agree  upon  a  date  other  than  the  date  of 
agreement  on  the  price  of  the  contract,  the 
date  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  shall  be  as 
close  to  the  date  of  agreement  on  the  price  of 
the  contract  as  is  practicable. 

"(2)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  a  con- 
tract price  adjustment  under  a  contract  pro- 
vision required  by  paragraph  (1)  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  a  contract  price  was  in- 
creased because  the  contractor  (or  a  sub- 
contractor) submitted  defective  cost  or  pric- 
ing data,  it  shall  be  a  defense  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  did  not  rely  on  the  defective  data 
submitted  by  the  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor. 

••(3)  It  is  not  a  defense  to  an  adjustment  of 
the  price  of  a  contract  under  a  contract  pro- 
vision required  by  paragraph  (1)  that— 

■■(A)  the  price  of  the  contract  would  not 
have  been  modified  even  if  accurate,  com- 
plete, and  current  cost  or  pricing  data  had 
been  submitted  by  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor because  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor— 

•■(i)  was  the  sole  source  of  the  property  or 
services  procured;  or 

"(ii)  otherwise  was  in  a  superior  bargain- 
ing position  with  respect  to  the  property  or 
services  procured; 

■■(B)  the  contracting  officer  should  have 
known  that  the  cost  and  pricing  data  in  issue 
were  defective  even  though  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  took  no  affirmative  action  to 
bring  the  character  of  the  data  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  contracting  officer; 

■■(C)  the  contract  was  based  on  an  agree- 
ment between  the  contractor  and  the  United 


States  about  the  total  cost  of  the  contract 
and  there  was  no  agreement  about  the  cost 
of  each  item  procured  under  such  contract; 
or 

■■(D)  the  prime  contractor  or  subcontractor 
did  not  submit  a  certification  of  cost  and 
pricing  data  relating  to  the  contract  as  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)(2). 

■■(4)(A)  a  contractor  shall  be  allowed  to 
offset  an  amount  against  the  amount  of  a 
contract  price  adjustment  under  a  contract 
provision  required  by  paragraph  (1)  if— 

■■(i)  the  contractor  certifies  to  the  con- 
tracting officer  (or  to  a  designated  rep- 
resentative of  the  contracting  officer)  that, 
to  the  best  of  the  contractors  knowledge 
and  belief,  the  contractor  is  entitled  to  the 
offset;  and 

"(ii)  the  contractor  proves  that  the  cost  or 
pricing  data  were  available  before  the  date  of 
agreement  on  the  price  of  the  contract  (or 
price  of  the  modification),  or.  if  applicable 
consistent  with  paragraph  (1)(B).  another 
date  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  and 
that  the  data  were  not  submitted  as  specified 
in  subsection  (a)(3)  before  such  date. 

"(B)  A  contractor  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
offset  an  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
offset  under  subparagraph  (A)  if— 

•■(i)  the  certification  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  with  respect  to  the  cost  or  pricing  data 
involved  was  known  to  be  false  when  signed; 
or 

•■(ii)  the  United  States  proves  that,  had  the 
cost  or  pricing  data  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  been  submitted  to  the  United 
States  before  the  date  of  agreement  on  the 
price  of  the  contract  (or  price  of  the  modi- 
fication) or.  if  applicable  under  paragraph 
(1)(B).  another  date  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties,  the  submission  of  such  cost  or  pric- 
ing data  would  not  have  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  that  price  in  the  amount  to  be  off- 
set. 

••(f)  Interest  and  Penalties  for  Certain 
Overpayme.nts.- (1)  If  the  United  States 
makes  an  overpayment  to  a  contractor  under 
a  contract  with  an  executive  agency  subject 
to  this  section  and  the  overpayment  was  due 
to  the  submission  by  the  contractor  of  defec- 
tive cost  or  pricing  data,  the  contractor 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States— 

••(A)  for  interest  on  the  amount  of  such 
overpayment,  to  be  computed— 

•(i)  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
the  overpayment  was  made  to  the  contractor 
and  ending  on  the  date  the  contractor  repays 
the  amount  of  such  overpayment  to  the 
United  States;  and 

••(ii)  at  the  current  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section  6621 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986;  and 

•■(B)  if  the  submission  of  such  defective 
data  was  a  knowing  submission,  for  an  addi- 
tional amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
overpayment. 

■■(2)  Any  liability  under  this  subsection  of 
a  contractor  that  submits  cost  or  pricing 
data  but  refuses  to  submit  the  certification 
required  by  subsection  (a)(2)  with  respect  to 
the  cost  or  pricing  data  shall  not  be  affected 
by  the  refusal  to  submit  such  certification. 

■•(g)  Right  of  United  States  To  Examine 
Contractor  Records —For  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  accuracy,  completeness,  and 
currency  of  cost  or  pricing  data  required  to 
be  submitted  by  this  section,  the  head  of  an 
agency  shall  have  the  rights  provided  by  sec- 
tion 304B(a)(2). 

••(h)  Required  Regulations.— (1)  The  head 
of  each  executive  agency  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations identifying  the  type  of  procure- 
ments for  which  contracting  officers  of  that 
executive  agency  should  consider  requiring 


the  submission  of  certified  cost  or  pricing 
data  under  this  section. 

•■(2)  The  agency  head  also  shall  prescribe 
regulations  concerning  the  types  of  informa- 
tion that  offerors  must  submit  for  a  con- 
tracting officer  to  consider  in  determining 
whether  the  price  of  a  procurement  to  the 
Government  is  fair  and  reasonable  when  cer- 
tified cost  or  pricing  data  are  not  required  to 
be  submitted  under  this  section  because  the 
price  of  the  procurement  to  the  United 
States  is  not  expected  to  exceed  $500,000. 
Such  information,  at  a  minimum,  shall  in- 
clude appropriate  information  on  the  prices 
at  which  such  offeror  has  previously  sold  the 
same  or  similar  products. 

••(i)  Cost  or  Pricing  D.ata  Defined.— In 
this  section,  the  term  cost  or  pricing  data' 
means  all  facts  that,  as  of  the  date  of  agree- 
ment on  the  price  of  a  contract  (or  the  price 
of  a  contract  modification)  or.  if  applicable 
consistent  with  subsection  (e)(1)(B).  another 
date  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  a  pru- 
dent buyer  or  seller  would  reasonably  expect 
to  affect  price  negotiations  significantly. 
Such  terms  does  not  include  information 
that  is  judgmental,  but  does  include  the  fac- 
tual information  from  which  a  judgment  was 
derived.  ". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents in  the  first  section  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  2304  the  following: 
•Sec.  304A  Cost  or  pricing  data:  truth  in  ne- 
gotiations.". 

SEC.  1252.  REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  PROVISION. 

(a)  Repeal —Section  303E  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (41  use.  253ei  is  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  .Amend.ment.— The  table  of 
contents  in  the  first  section  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  303E. 

Subtitle  C — Research  and  Development 

SEC.    1301.    DELEGATION   OF   CONTRACTING   AU- 
THORITY. 

Section  2356  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  2356.  Contracts:  delegations 

■■(a)  Authority— The  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  may  delegate  any  authority 
under  section  1584.  2353.  or  2354  of  this  title 
to— 

•(1)  the  Under  Secretary  of  his  depart- 
ment; 

••I 2)  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  his  depart- 
ment; 

■■(3)  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  his 
department;  or 

••(4)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
the  chief,  and  one  assistant  to  the  chief,  of 
any  technical  service,  bureau,  or  office. 

•■(b)  Limit.ation.— The  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  under 
section  2353(b)(3)  of  this  title  may  not  be  del- 
egated to  a  person  described  in  subsection 
(a)(4).". 

SEC.  1302.  RESEARCH  PROJECTS. 

(a)    .Authority    To    Conduct    Basic    Ad- 
vanced.   AND    -APPLIED    Research.— Section 
2358  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"§  2358.  Research  projects 

•■(a)  Authority —The  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
may  engage  in  basic,  advanced,  and  applied 
research  and  development  projects  that— 

■■(1)  are  necessary  to  the  responsibilities  of 
such  Secretary's  department  in  the  field  of 
basic,  advanced,  and  applied  research  and  de- 
velopment; and 

■•(2)  either— 
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(A)  relate  to  weapons  systems  and  other 
military  needs;  or 

■(B)  are  of  potential  interest  to  such  de- 
partment 

(bi  AUTHORIZED  Means— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  a  miliury  de- 
partment may  perform  research  and  develop- 
ment projects — 

(1»  by  contract,  cooperative  ajrreement.  or 
other  transaction  with,  or  by  grant  to.  edu- 
cational or  research  institutions,  private 
businesses,  or  other  agencies  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  by  using  employees  and  consultants  of 
the  Department  of  Defense;  or 

■i3i  through  one  or  more  of  the  military 
departments. 

(C)  REQLIREME.NT  of   POTENTl.AL   MiLIT.ARY 

I.NTEREST.  — Funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  to  a  military  depart- 
ment may  not  be  used  to  finance  any  re- 
search project  or  study  unless  the  project  or 
study  is.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  that  military  de- 
partment, respectively,  of  potential  interest 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  to  such 
military  department,  respectively.". 

(b)  AUTHORITY  RELATED  TO  ADVANCED  RE- 
SEARCH PROJECTS.— 

(1)  Repeal  of  redundant  authority.— Sec- 
tion 2371  of  such  title  is  amended— 
•  A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a); 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c). 
(d).  (6).  (fi.  and  (gi  as  subsections  (a».  (b).  (c). 
(di.  (e).  and  (f).  respectively; 

(C)  in  subsection  (a),  as  so  redesignated— 
(i)  in  paragraph  (li.  by  striking  out    -sub- 
section  (a)"   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 
■  section  2358  of  this  title";  and 

(ii)  in  paragraph  i2i.  by  striking  out  'sub- 
section <ei"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■subsection  (d)";  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (e>.  as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (B>— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (4i.  by  striking  out  ■sub- 
section lb)  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■subsection  lai";  and 

liii  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  ■sub- 
section (e)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■subsection  (d)'". 

(2i  Consistency  of  terminology— Such 
section,  as  amended  by  paragraph  (1).  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (cMl).  by  inserting  -and 
development'  after  -research"  both  places  it 
appears; 

(Bi  in  subsections  (d>  and  leM^i.  by  striking 
out  -advanced  research"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  -research  and  development"; 
and 

(C)  in  subsection  (exli.  by  striking  out 
•advanced  research  is"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■research  and  development  are". 

(c)  Redundant  and  Obsolete  Authority 

FOR  THE  AR.MY  — 

(1)  Repeal —Section  4503  of  title  10,  United 

States  Code,  is  repealed. 
(2»    Clerical    a.mendment  — The    table    of 

sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  431  of 

such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

item  relating  to  section  4503. 
(d>  Redunda.nt  and  Obsolete  authority 

FOR  the  air  Force- 
id  Repeal —Section  9503  of  title  10.  United 

States  Code,  is  repealed. 
i2)    Clerical    a.mendment —The    table    of 

sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  931  of 

such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

item  relating  to  section  9503. 

SEC.  1303.  ELIMINATION  OF  INFLEXIBLE  TERMI 
.NOLOGY      REGARDING      C  OORDINA 
TION  AND  COMML'MCATION  OF  DE- 
FENSE RESEARCH  ACTTVITIES. 
Section  2364  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

is  amended— 


(1)  in  subsection  ib)(5).  by  striking  out 
-milestone  0.  milestone  1.  and  milestone  2 
decisions  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ac- 
quisition program  decisions'  ;  and 

i2)  in  subsection  ici.  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs i2).  (3).  and  i4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following; 

--|2)  The  term    acquisition  program  deci- 
sions' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  " 
Subtitle  D — Procurement  Protests 
PART  I— PROTESTS  TO  THE 
COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

SEC.  UOI.  REVIEW  OF  PROTESTS  ANT)  EFFECT  ON 
CONTRACTS  PENDING  DECISION. 

la)  PERIODS  for  Certain  Actions.— Section 
3553  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(l)  in  subsection  ib)— 

lA)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  one 
working  day  of  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■one  day  after";  and 

iBi  in  paragraph  i2)— 

li)  in  subparagraph  lA).  by  striking  out  -25 
working  days  from"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  -25  days  after ';  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  iC).  by  striking  out  -10 
working  days  from  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "25  days  after";  and 

i2)  in  subsection  (c)i3).  by  striking  out 
-thereafter"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
-after  the  making  of  such  finding". 

lb)  Reference  to  Head  of  Contracting 
Activity —Subsections  (c)(2)  and  (e)  of  such 
section  are  amended  by  striking  out  -head  of 
the  procuring  activity  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'head  of  the  contracting  activity". 

(c)  Suspension  of  Perfor.mance.— Sub- 
section Id)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■•|d)(l)  A  contractor  awarded  a  Federal 
agency  contract  may.  during  the  period  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  i5).  begin  performance 
of  the  contract  and  engage  In  any  related  ac- 
tivities that  result  in  obligations  being  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  under  the  con- 
tract upon  receipt  from  the  contracting  offi- 
cer responsible  for  the  award  of  the  contract 
of  an  authorization  to  proceed  with  perform- 
ance of  the  contract. 

"I2)  The  contracting  officer  may  withhold 
an  authorization  to  proceed  with  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  during  the  period  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  i5)  if  the  contracting  of- 
ficer determines  in  writing  that — 

"(Ai  a  protest  is  likely  to  be  filed;  and 
"(B)    the    immediate    performance   of   the 
contract  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

••(3)  Unless  the  contracting  officer  makes 
the  determinations  described  in  paragraph 
(2).  performance  of  the  contract  may  be  au- 
thorized in  the  written  notice  of  award 
transmitted  to  the  contractor  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  or  |4)(B)  of  section  2305(b)  of 
title  10  or  subsection  (o  or  Id)i2)  of  section 
303B  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  141  U.S.C.  253b). 
as  the  case  may  be. 

-■(4)(A)  If  the  Federal  agency  awarding  the 
contract  receives  notice  of  a  protest  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  during  the  period 
described  in  paragraph  (5) — 

■ID  the  contracting  officer  may  not  au- 
thorize performance  of  the  contract  to  begin 
while  the  protest  is  pending;  or 

■■(11)  if  contract  performance  was  author- 
ized in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  before 
receipt  of  the  notice,  the  contracting  officer 
shall  immediately  direct  the  contractor  to 
cease  performance  under  the  contract  and  to 
suspend  any  related  activities  that  may  re- 
sult in  additional  obligations  being  incurred 
by  the  United  States  under  that  contract. 


iB)  Performance  and  related  activities 
suspended  pursuant  to  subparagraph  lAidi) 
by  reason  of  a  protest  may  not  be  resumed 
while  the  protest  is  pending. 

■■(Ci  The  head  of  the  contracting  activity 
may  authorize  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract inotwithstanding  a  protest  of  which 
the  Federal  agency  has  notice  under  this  sec- 
tion)— 

-li)  upon  a  written  finding  that— 
-ll)  performance  of  the  contract  is  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States:  or 

"(II)  urgent  and  compelling  circumstances 
that  significantly  affect  interests  of  the 
United  States  will  not  permit  waiting  for  the 
decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  concern- 
ing the  protest;  and 

--(ii)  after  the  Comptroller  General  is  noti- 
fied of  that  finding. 

-•(5)  The  period  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
i2)  and  (4)|A),  with  respect  to  a  contract,  is 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  con- 
tract award  and  ending  on  the  later  of— 

--(A)  the  date  that  is  10  days  after  the  date 
of  the  contract  award;  or 

•-(B)  the  date  that  is  7  days  after  the  de- 
briefing   date    offered    to    an    unsuccessful 
offeror  for  any  debriefing  that  is  requested 
and.  when  requested,  is  required.". 
SEC.  1402.  DECISIONS  ON  PROTESTS. 

I  a)  Periods  for  Certain  Actions.— Section 
3554(a)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  -90 
working  days  from^'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  -125  days  after"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  i2),  by  striking  out  -ib  cal- 
endar days  from"  and  inserting  "-65  days 
after"; 

13)  by  redesignating  paragraph  13)  as  para- 
graph 1 4);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (3): 

-•(3)  An  amendment  that  adds  a  new  ground 
of  protest  should  be  resolved,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  within  the  time 
limit  established  under  paragraph  il)  of  this 
subsection  for  final  decision  of  the  Initial 
protest  If  an  amended  protest  cannot  be  re- 
solved within  such  time  limit,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  may  resolve  the  amended  protest 
through  the  express  option  undt>r  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection", 
(b)  GAO  Recommendations  on  Protests- 
id  Implementation  of  recommenda- 
tions.—Section  3554  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

-•|3)  If  the  Federal  agency  fails  to  imple- 
ment fully  the  recommendations  of  the 
Comptroller  General  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  a  solicitation  for  a  contract 
or  an  award  or  proposed  award  of  a  contract 
within  60  days  after  receiving  the  rec- 
ommendations, the  head  of  the  contracting 
activity  responsible  for  that  contract  shall 
report  such  failure  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral not  later  than  5  working  days  after  the 
end  of  such  60-day  period."'; 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

-(c)(1)  If  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mines that  a  solicitation  for  a  contract  or  a 
proposed  award  or  the  award  of  a  contract 
does  not  comply  with  a  statute  or  regula- 
tion, the  Comptroller  General  may  rec- 
ommend that  the  Federal  agency  conducting 
the  procurement  pay  to  an  appropriate  inter- 
ested party  the  costs  of— 

••(A)  filing  and  pursuing  the  protest,  in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  con- 
sultant and  expert  witness  fees;  and 

"(B)  bid  and  proposal  preparation. 
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■■(2)  No  party  may  be  paid,  pursuant  to  a 
recommendation  made  under  the  authority 
of  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

■(A)  costs  for  consultant  and  expert  wit- 
ness fees  that  exceed  the  rates  provided 
under  section  504(b)il)(A)  of  title  5  for  expert 
witnesses;  or 

•■(B)  costs  for  attorney's  fees  that  exceed 
the  rates  provided  for  attorneys  under  sec- 
tion 504(b)(D(A)  of  title  5. 

■(3)  If  the  Comptroller  General  rec- 
ommends under  paragraph  (1)  that  a  Federal 
agency  pay  costs  to  an  interested  party,  the 
Federal  agency  shall— 

■■(A)  pay  the  costs  promptly  out  of  funds 
appropriated  by  section  1304  of  this  title  for 
the  payment  of  judgments  and  reimburse 
that  appropriation  account  out  of  available 
funds  or  out  of  additional  funds  appropriated 
for  such  Federal  agency  to  make  such  reim- 
bursement: or 

■■(B)  if  the  Federal  agency  does  not  make 
such  payment,  promptly  report  to  the  Compi- 
troller  General  the  reasons  for  the  failure  to 
follow  the  Comptroller  General's  rec- 
ommendation. 

(4)  If  the  Comptroller  General  rec- 
ommends under  paragraph  ID  that  a  Federal 
agency  pay  costs  to  an  interested  parly,  the 
Federal  agency  and  the  interested  party 
shall  attempt  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
amount  of  the  costs  to  be  paid.  If  the  Federal 
agency  and  the  interested  party  are  unable 
to  agree  on  the  amount  to  be  paid,  the  Comp- 
troller General  may,  upon  the  request  of  the 
interested  party,  recommend  to  the  Federal 
agency  the  amount  of  the  costs  that  the  Fed- 
eral agency  should  pay .'";  and 

iC)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)ll)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  re- 
port promptly  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priation.'j  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  any  case  in  which  a  Federal 
agency  fails  to  implement  fully  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Comptroller  General 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (o.  The  report  shall 
include— 

"(A)  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  perti- 
nent procurement,  including  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
agency  Do  implement  a  recommendation  of 
the  Comptroller  General:  and 

■'(B)  a  recommendation  regarding  whether, 
in  order  to  correct  an  inequity  or  to  preserve 
the  integi'lty  of  the  procurement  process,  the 
Congress  should  consider— 

"li)  private  relief  legislation; 

"III)  leigislative  rescission  or  cancellation 
of  funds; 

"lilD  further  investigation  by  the  Con- 
gress; or 

"liv)  other  action. 

"i2)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  each  instance  in  which  a  Federal 
agency  did  not  fully  implement  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Comptroller  General 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  during  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  report  shall  also  describe  each 
instance  in  which  a  final  decision  in  a  pro- 
test was  not  rendered  within  125  days  after 
the  date  the  protest  is  submitted  to  the 
Comptroller  General". 

(2)  Requirement  for  payment  in  accord- 

A.NCE      WITH      prior      GAO      DETERMINATIONS.— 

Amounts  to  which  the  Comptroller  General 
declai^ed  an  interested  party  to  be  entitled 
under  section  3554  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  as  in  effect  Immediately  before  the  en- 


actment of  this  Act.  shall,  if  not  paid  or  oth- 
erwise satisfied  by  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  be  paid  promptly  from  the  appro- 
priation made  by  section  1304  of  such  title 
for  the  payment  of  judgments.  The  Federal 
agency  shall  reimburse  that  appropriation 
account  out  of  available  funds  or  out  of  addi- 
tional funds  appropriated  for  such  Federal 
agency  to  make  such  reimbursement.  If  the 
Federal  agency  is  unable  to  make  the  reim- 
bursement out  of  available  funds,  the  head  of 
such  agency  shall  Immediately  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  transmit  to  Con- 
gress a  request  for  an  appropriation  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  make  such  reimbursement. 

(c)  Reference  to  head  of  Contracting 
Activity— Subsections  (b)i2)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 3554  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "head  of  the  pro- 
curing activity""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"head  of  the  contracting  activity". 

SEC.  1403.  REGCLA'nONS. 

(a)  Computation  of  Periods —Section  3555 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  la)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  lb): 

"(b)  The  procedures  shall  provide  that,  in 
the  computation  of  any  period  described  in 
this  subchapter — 

"(1)  the  day  of  the  act.  event,  or  default 
from  which  the  designated  period  of  time  be- 
gins to  run  not  be  included:  and 

"(2)  the  last  day  after  such  act,  event,  or 
default  be  included,  unless— 

"(A)  such  last  day  is  a  Saturday,  a  Sunday, 
or  a  legal  holiday;  or 

'"( B)  in  the  case  of  a  filing  of  a  paper  at  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  a  Federal  agen- 
cy, such  last  day  is  a  day  on  which  weather 
or  other  conditions  make  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  or  Federal  agency  inacces- 
sible, in  which  event  the  next  day  that  is  not 
a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  legal  holiday  shall  be 
included". 

(b)  Electronic  Filings  and  Dissemina- 
tions.— Such  section,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a I,  Is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  subsection  lb)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"lO  The  Comptroller  General  may  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  the  electronic  filing 
and  dissemination  of  documents  and  infor- 
mation required  under  this  subchapter.  In 
prescribing  such  procedures,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  consider  the  ability  of  all  par- 
ties to  achieve  electronic  acce.ss  to  such  doc- 
uments and  records."". 

(c)  Repeal  of  Obsolete  Deadline.— Sub- 
section la)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -Not  later  than  January  15. 
1985.    the""    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"The". 
PART  II— PROTESTS  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
COURTS 
SEC.  1421.  NONEXCLL'SrVTrY'  OF  RE.MEDIES. 

Section  3556  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  the  United  States 
Claims  Court"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  United  States 
Court  of  Federal  Claims". 

SEC.  1422.  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COURT  OF  FEDERAL  CLAIMS. 

(a)  Claims  Against  the  United  St.^tes 
and  Bid  Protests.— Section  1491  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(D  by  redesignating  subsection  ib)  as  sub- 
section Id); 

|2)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  -(aid)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Claims  Against  the 
United  States.— ": 


(B)  in  paragraph  I2),  by  striking  out  '12) 
To"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  Rem- 
edy and  Relief— To"":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  i3);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  lb),  as  des- 
ignated by  paragraph  (2)|B),  the  following 
new  subsection  ic): 

•■(c)  Bid  Protests.— (1)  The  United  States 
Court  of  Federal  Claims  has  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  render  judgment  on  an  action  by 
an  interested  party  objecting  to  a  solicita- 
tion by  a  Federal  agency  for  bids  or  propos- 
als for  a  proposed  contract  or  to  a  proposed 
award  or  the  award  of  a  contract.  The  court 
has  jurisdiction  to  entertain  such  an  action 
without  regard  to  whether  suit  is  instituted 
before  or  after  the  contract  is  awarded. 

••(2)  To  afford  relief  in  such  an  action,  the 
court  may  award  any  relief  that  the  court 
considers  proper,  including  declaratory  and 
injunctive  relief. 

••(3)  In  exercising  jurisdiction  under  this 
subsection,  the  court  shall  give  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  national  defense  and  na- 
tional security  and  the  need  for  expeditious 
resolution  of  the  action. 

■•(4)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  do  not  have  jurisdiction  of  any  action 
referred  to  in  paragraph  iD .". 

(b)  Clerical  A.mendments  — 

(1)  Section  heading —The  heading  of  such 
section  is  amended  by  inserting  "BID  PRO- 
TESTS;"  after    GENERALLY;"". 

(2)  Table  of  stXTiONS  — The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  91  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  1491  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"1491.  Claims  against  United  States  gen- 
erally: bid  protests;  actions  in- 
volving Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority." 

PART  HI— PROTESTS  IN  PROCUREMENTS 
OF  AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING 

SEC.  1431.  REVOCATION  OF  DELEGA-nONS  OF 
PROCUREMENT  ALTHORITY. 

Section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
use.  759(b)(3))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  third  sentence  the  following:  "The 
Administrator  may  revoke  a  delegation  of 
authority  with  respect  to  a  particular  con- 
tract before  or  after  award  of  the  contract, 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  revoke  a 
delegation  after  the  contract  is  awarded  only 
when  there  is  a  finding  of  a  violation  of  law 
or  regulation  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tract award."'. 

SEC.  1432.  ALTHORITY  OF  THE  GEN'ERAL  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION  BOARD  OF 
CONTRACT  APPEALS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  llKfKl)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  140  U.S.C.  759(011))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "Upon  request  of  an  in- 
terested party  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
curement that  is  subject  to  this  section  lin- 
cluding  any  such  procurement  that  Is  subject 
to  delegation  of  procurement  authority),  the 
board  of  contract  appeals  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  I  hereafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  board")  shall 
review,  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  any 
decision  by  a  Federal  agency  that  is  alleged 
to  violate  a  statute,  a  regulation,  or  the  con- 
ditions of  a  delegation  of  procurement  au- 
thority.'". 

SEC,  1433.  PERIODS  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTIONS. 

(a)  Suspension  of  Procurement  Author- 
ity'—Section  111(f)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  759(0)  is  amended  in  paragraph  (3)  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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•■(Ann  If.  with  respect  to  an  award  of  a 
contract,  the  board  receives  notice  of  a  pro- 
test under  this  subsection  within  the  period 
described  in  clause  (iii.  the  board  shall,  at 
the  request  of  an  interested  party,  hold  a 
hearing  to  determine  whether  the  board 
should  suspend  the  procurement  authority  of 
the  Administrator  or  the  Administrator's 
delegation  of  procurement  authority  for  the 
protested  procurement  on  an  interim  basis 
until  the  board  can  decide  the  protest. 

••(ii)  The  period  referred  to  in  clause  (i)  is 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  contract  is  awaided  and  ending  at  the 
end  of  the  later  of— 

••(I)  the  tenth  day  after  the  date  of  con- 
tract award;  or 

■•(II)  the  seventh  day  after  the  debriefing 
date  offered  to  an  unsuccessful  offeror  for 
any  debriefing  that  is  requested  and.  when 
requested,  is  required. 

■(iii)  The  board  shall  hold  the  requested 
hearing  within  7  days  after  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  protest  or.  in  the  case  of  a  re- 
quest for  debriefing  under  the  provisions  of 
section  2305(bi(5i  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  or  section  303B(e)  of  this  Act.  within  7 
days  after  the  later  of  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  protest  or  the  date  of  the  debriefing.' 

(b)  Fi.NAL  Decision.— Paragraph  (4)(B)  of 
such  section  ni(f)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  45  working  days  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "65  days";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  'An 
amendment  which  adds  a  new  ground  of  pro- 
test should  be  resolved,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  within  the  time  limits  es- 
tablished for  resolution  of  the  initial  pro- 
test.". 

SEC.  1434.  DISMISSALS  OF  PROTESTS. 

Section  lll(f)(4'  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  .Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  759(f)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

••(C)  The  board  may  dismiss  a  protest  that 
the  board  determines- 

••(i)  is  frivolous; 

••(ii)  has  been  brought  in  bad  faith;  or 

■•(iii)  does  not  state  on  its  face  a  valid 
basis  for  protest   " 
SEC.  1435.  AWARD  OF  COSTS. 

Section  ni(f)(5)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

••(Ci  Whenever  the  board  makes  such  a  de- 
termination, it  may.  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1304  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  fur- 
ther declare  an  appropriate  prevailing  party 
to  be  entitled  to  the  cost  of  filing  and  pursu- 
ing the  protest  (including  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  and  consultant  and  expert  witness 
fees),  and  bid  and  proposal  preparation.  How- 
ever, no  party  may  be  declared  entitled  to 
costs  for  consultant  and  expert  witness  fees 
that  exceed  the  rates  provided  under  section 
504(b)(1)(A)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
expert  witnesses  or  to  costs  for  attorney's 
fees  that  exceed  the  rates  provided  for  attor- 
neys under  section  504(b)(1)(A)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  " 
SEC.  1436.  DIS.MISSAL  AGREEMENTS. 

Section  111(f)(5)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  759(f)(5))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

••(D)  .\ny  agreement  that  provides  for  the 
dismissal  of  a  protest  and  involves  a  direct 
or  indirect  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  and  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  public  record  (subject  to 
any  protective  order  considered  appropriate 
by  the  board)  before  dismissal  of  the  protest. 
If  a  Federal  agency  is  a  party  to  a  settle- 


ment agreement,  the  submi-ssion  of  the 
agreement  submitted  to  the  board  shall  in- 
clude a  memorandum,  signed  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  concerned,  that  describes  in 
detail  the  procurement,  the  grounds  for  pro- 
test, the  Federal  Government's  position  re- 
garding the  grounds  for  protest,  the  terms  of 
the  settlement,  and  the  agency's  position  re- 
garding the  propriety  of  the  award  or  pro- 
posed award  of  the  contract  at  issue  in  the 
protest. 

■•(E)  Payment  of  amounts  due  from  an 
agency  under  subparagraph  (C)  or  under  the 
terms  of  a  settlement  agreement  under  sub- 
paragraph (D)  shall  be  made  from  the  appro- 
priation made  by  section  1304  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  for  the  payment  of  judg- 
ments. The  Federal  agency  concerned  shall 
reimburse  that  appropriation  account  out  of 
funds  available  for  the  procurement" 
SEC.  1437.  JURISDICTION  OF  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

Section  111(f)(6)(C)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
use.  759(f)(6)(C))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  district  court  of  the  United  States  or 
the  United  SUtes  Claims  Court  "  in  the  third 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
United  States  Court  of  Federal  Claims  ". 
SEC.  143«.  MATTERS  TO  BE  COVERED  IN  REGULA- 
TIONS. 

Section  111(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
use.  759(f))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

••(7)(.\)  The  board  shall  adopt  and  issue 
such  rules  and  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  the  expeditious  disposition  of  pro- 
tests filed  under  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
section. 

••(B)  The  procedures  shall  provide  that,  in 
the  computation  of  any  period  described  in 
this  subsection— 

••(i)  the  day  of  the  act.  event,  or  default 
from  which  the  designated  period  of  time  be- 
gins to  run  not  be  included;  and 

•■(ii)  the  last  day  after  such  act.  event,  or 
default  be  included,  unless— 

••(I)  such  last  day  is  a  Saturday,  a  Sunday, 
or  a  legal  holiday;  or 

•■(II)  in  the  case  of  a  filing  of  a  paper  at  the 
board,  such  last  day  is  a  day  on  which  weath- 
er or  other  conditions  make  the  board  or 
Federal  agency  inaccessible,  in  which  event 
the  next  day  that  is  not  a  Saturday.  Sunday, 
or  legal  holiday  shall  be  included. 

■•(C)  The  piocedures  may  provide  for  elec- 
tronic filing  and  dissemination  of  documents 
and  information  required  under  this  sub- 
section and  in  so  providing  shall  consider  the 
ability  of  all  parties  to  achieve  electronic  ac- 
cess to  such  documents  and  records. 

••(D)  The  procedures  shall  provide  that  if 
the  board  expressly  finds  that  a  protest  or  a 
portion  of  a  protest  is  frivolous  or  has  not 
been  brought  or  pursued  in  good  faith,  or 
that  any  person  has  willfully  abused  the 
board's  process  during  the  course  of  a  pro- 
test, the  board  may  impose  appropriate  sanc- 
tions. Such  sanctions  may  include  the  dis- 
missal of  the  protest  and  an  award  to  any 
other  party  of  costs  (including  reasonable  at- 
torneys' fees  not  to  exceed  the  rates  provided 
for  pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)(C))  incurred  as 
a  result  of  such  protest  or  conduct.". 

SEC.  1439.  DEFLNITIONS. 

(a)  Protest.— Section  lll(r)(9)(A)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices .\ct  of  1949  (40  use.  759(f)(9)(A))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■•(A)  the  term  protest'  means  a  written  ob- 
jection by  an  interested  party— 

••(i)  to  a  solicitation  or  other  request  by  a 
Federal  agency  for  offers  for  a  contract  for 
the  procurement  of  property  or  services; 


■■(ii)  to  the  cancellation  of  such  a  solicita- 
tion or  other  request; 

■■(iii)  to  an  award  or  proposed  award  of 
such  a  contract;  or 

■■(iv)  to  a  termination  or  cancellation  of  an 
award  of  such  a  contract,  if  that  termination 
or  cancellation  is  alleged  to  be  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  improprieties  concerning 
the  award  of  the  contract;". 

(b)  Prev.mling  Party— Section  111(f)(9)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(C)  the  term  prevailing  party',  with  re- 
spect to  a  determination  of  the  board  under 
paragraph  (5)(B)  that  a  challenged  action  of 
a  Federal  agency  violates  a  statute  or  i^egu- 
lation  or  the  conditions  of  a  delegation  of 
procurement  authority  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section,  means  a  party  that  dem- 
onstrated such  violation   ". 

SEC.  1440.  OVERSIGHT  OF  ACQUISI-HON  OF  ALTt)- 
.MATIC  DATA  PROCESSING  EQUIP- 
.MENT  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES. 

Section  111  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
use.  759)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(h)(1)  The  .Administrator  shall  collect  and 
compile  data  regarding  the  procurement  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  under 
this  section  The  data  collected  and  compiled 
shall  include,  at  a  minimum,  with  regard  to 
each  procurement  the  following: 

■■(A)  The  procuring  agency. 

■(B)  The  contractor. 

■■(C)  The  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment and  services  procured. 

■■(D)  The  manufacturer  of  the  equipment 
procured. 

■■(E)  The  amount  of  the  contract,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  amount  is  not  proprietary  in- 
formation. 

■(F)  The  type  of  contract  used. 

■■(G)  The  extent  of  competition  for  award. 

■■(H)  Compatibility  restrictions. 

■■(I)  Significant  modifications  of  the  con- 
tract. 

■■(J)  Contract  price,  to  the  extent  that  the 
price  is  not  proprietary  information. 

■■(2)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
report  to  the  Administrator  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  .Administrator 
all  information  that  the  Administrator  de- 
termines necessary  in  order  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements in  paragraph  (1). 

■■(3)  The  .Administrator  shall— 

■■(A)  carry  out  a  systematic,  periodic  re- 
view of  information  received  under  this  sub- 
section; 

■■(B)  use  such  information,  as  appropriate, 
to  detei-mine  the  compliance  of  Federal 
agencies  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

■■(C)  have  the  authority  to  suspend  the  del- 
egation to  a  Federal  agency  of  authority  to 
lease  or  purcha.se  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  upon  any  failure  by  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  to  report  to  the  Adminis- 
trator in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)". 

Subtitle  E— Deflnitions  and  Other  Matters 
PART  I— ARMED  SERVICES  ACQUISITIONS 
SEC.  1501.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  2302  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  (5). 
and  (7); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (5);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■•(3)  The  terms  commercial  item',  'full  and 
open  competition',  major  system',  non- 
developmental  item',  'procurement',  pro- 
curement    system',      'responsible     source". 
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standards',  and  technical  data',  have  the 
meanings  given  such  terms  in  section  4  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  L'.S.e.  403). 

■■(4)  The  term  simplified  acquisition 
threshold'  has  the  meaning  given  that  term 
in  section  4  of  the  Office  of  Fedei-al  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403).  except  that, 
in  the  case  of  any  contract  to  be  awarded 
and  performed,  or  purchase  to  be  made,  out- 
side the  United  States  in  support  of  a  contin- 
gency operation,  the  term  means  an  amount 
equal  to  two  times  the  amount  specified  for 
that  tei*m  in  section  4  of  such  Act.  ". 

SEC.      1S02.      DELEGATION     OF     PROCUREMENT 
FXNCTIONS. 

(a)  CONSOLIDATION  OF  DELEGATION  AUTHOR- 
ITY —Section  2311  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"$2311.  Delegation 

■■(a)  IN  GENERAL.— Except  to  the  extent  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  another  provision  of 
law.  the  head  of  an  agency  may  delegate, 
subject  to  his  direction,  to  any  other  officer 
or  official  of  that  agency,  any  power  under 
this  chapter. 

■■(b)  Procurements  For  or  With  Other 
AGENCIES.— Subject  to  subsection  (a),  to  fa- 
cilitate the  procurement  of  property  and 
services  covered  by  this  chapter  by  each 
agency  named  in  section  2303  of  this  title  for 
any  other  agency,  and  to  facilitate  joint  pro- 
curement by  those  agencies— 

■■(1)  the  head  of  an  agency  may,  within  his 
agency.,  delegate  functions  and  assign  re- 
sponsibilities relating  to  procurement; 

■■(2)  the  heads  of  two  or  more  agencies  may 
by  agreement  delegate  procurement  func- 
tions and  assign  procurement  responsibil- 
ities fi^om  one  agency  to  another  of  those 
agencies  or  to  an  officer  or  civilian  employee 
of  another  of  those  agencies;  and 

••(3)  the  heads  of  two  or  more  agencies  may 
create  joint  or  combined  offices  to  exercise 
procurernent  functions  and  responsibilities. 

••(c)  Approval  of  Ter.minations  and  Re- 
DLCTio.ss  OF  Joint  .Acquisition  Programs.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
regulations  that  prohibit  each  military  de- 
partment participating  in  a  joint  acquisition 
program  approved  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  .Acquisition  from  terminating  or 
substantially  reducing  its  participation  in 
such  program  without  the  appi'oval  of  the 
Under  Secretary. 

■■(2)  The  regulations  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

••(.A)  A  requirement  that,  before  any  such 
termination  or  substantial  reduction  in  par- 
ticipation is  approved,  the  proposed  termi- 
nation or  reduction  be  reviewed  by  the  .Joint 
Requirements  Oversight  Council  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

••(B)  .A  provision  that  authorizes  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  to  re- 
quire a  military  department  approved  for 
termination  or  substantial  reduction  in  par- 
ticipation in  a  joint  acquisition  program  to 
continue  to  provide  some  or  all  of  the  fund- 
ing necessary  for  the  acquisition  program  to 
be  continued  in  an  efficient  manner.". 

(b)  CONFORMING  Repeal.— (1)  Section  2308 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  137  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  related  to  section  2308. 
SEC.  1503.  DETERMLNATIONS  AND  DECISIONS. 

Section  2310  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§2310.  Determinations  and  decisions 

■  (a  I   INDIVIDUAL  OR  CLASS  DETERMINATIONS 

AND  Decisions  .authorized.— Determinations 
and  decisions  required  to  be  made  under  this 


chapter  by  the  head  of  an  agency  may  be 
made  for  an  individual  purchase  or  contract 
or.  except  to  the  extent  expressly  prohibited 
b.y  another  provision  of  law.  for  a  class  of 
purchases  or  contracts.  Such  determinations 
and  decisions  are  final. 

■■(b)  Written  Findings  Required.— (1) 
Each  determination  or  decision  under  sec- 
tion 2306(g)(li.  2307(c).  or  2313(c)  of  this  title 
shall  be  based  on  a  written  finding  by  the 
person  making  the  determination  or  deci- 
sion. The  finding  .shall  set  out  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances that  support  the  determination 
or  decision. 

••(2)  Each  finding  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  final.  The  head  of  the  agency 
making  such  finding  shall  maintain  a  copy  of 
the  finding  for  not  less  6  years  after  the  date 
of  the  determination  or  decision". 
SEC.  1504.  L^NDEFINITIZED  CONTRACTUAL  AC- 
TIONS: RESTRICTIONS. 

(a)  Clarification  of  Li.mitation— Sub- 
section (bi  of  section  2326  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  subsection  caption,  by  striking 
out  •AND  Expenditure"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (li(B).  by  striking  out  ■or 
expended  "; 

(3)  in  pai-agraph  (2).  by  striking  out  ■ex- 
pend" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "obli- 
gate""; and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■expended"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■obligated":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'expend""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'Obligate"". 

lb)  Waiver  Authority.— Such  subsection  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (5);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  i3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (4): 

■■(4)  The  head  of  an  agency  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
a  contract  of  that  agency  if  such  head  of  an 
agency  determines  that  the  waiver  is  nec- 
es.sary  in  order  to  support  a  contingency  op- 
eration."". 

(CI  Inapplicability  of  Restricttions  to 
Contracts  Within  the  Si.mplified  acquisi- 
tion Threshold— Section  2326(g)(1)(B)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■small  purcha.se  threshold""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■simplified  acquisi- 
tion threshold"". 

SEC.  1.505.  PRODUCTION  SPECIAL  TOOLING  AND 
PRODUCTIO.N  SPECIAL  TEST  EQUIP- 
MENT: CO.NTRACT  TERMS  ANT)  CON- 
DITIONS. 

(a)  Repeal.— Section  2329  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Technical  .amendment  -The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  137  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  related  to  section  2329. 

SEC.  1506.  REGULATIONS  FOR  BIDS. 

Section  2381ia)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■(a)  The 
Secretary'"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

■■(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  may— 

■■(1)  prescribe  legulations  for  the  prepara- 
tion, submission,  and  opening  of  bids  for  con- 
tracts; and"'. 

SEC.  1507.  REPEAI,  OF  EXECUTED  REQUIREMENT 
RELATING  TO  CERTIFICATE  OF 
INDEPENDENT  PRICE  DETERMINA- 
TION IN  CERTAIN  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  CONTRACT  SOLICITA- 
TIONS. 
Section  821  of  Public  Law  101-189  (103  Stat. 

1503)  is  repealed 


PART  II— CIVILIAN  AGENCY 
ACQUISITIONS 
SEC.  1551.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  309(c)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
U.S.C.  259(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•and  supplies"""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•••supplies",  commercial  item,  nondevel- 
opmental  item',  and  simplified  acquisition 
threshold'  " 

SEC.      1552.     DELEGATION     OF      PROCURE.MENT 
FUNCTIONS. 

Title  III  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  .Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C. 
251  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  309  and  310  as 
sections  312  and  313.  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  308  the  follow- 
ing new  section  309: 

•DELEGATION 

■Sec.  309.  (a)  In  General.— Except  to  the 
extent  expressly  prohibited  by  another  provi- 
sion of  law.  an  agency  head  may  delegate, 
subject  to  his  direction,  to  any  other  officer 
or  official  of  that  agency,  any  power  under 
this  title. 

■■(b)  Procurements  For  or  With  Other 
.Agencies— Subject  to  subsection  (a),  to  fa- 
cilitate the  procurement  of  property  and 
services  covered  by  this  title  by  each  execu- 
tive agency  for  any  other  executive  agency, 
and  to  facilitate  joint  procurement  by  those 
executive  agencies— 

■■(1)  an  agency  head  may.  within  his  execu- 
tive agency,  delegate  functions  and  assign 
responsibilities  relating  to  procurement; 

•(2)  the  heads  of  two  or  more  executive 
agencies  may  by  agreement  delegate  pro- 
curement functions  and  assign  procurement 
responsibilities  from  one  executive  agency  to 
another  of  tho.se  executive  agencies  or  to  an 
officer  or  civilian  employee  of  another  of 
those  executive  agencies;  and 

■■(3)  the  heads  of  two  or  more  executive 
agencies  may  create  joint  or  combined  of- 
fices to  exercise  procurement  functions  and 
responsibilities. ■■. 
SEC.  1553.  DETERMLNATIONS  ANT)  DECISIONS. 

Title  III  of  the  Federal  Property  and  .Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C. 
251  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  section  1552.  is 
further  amended  by   inserting  after  section 

309  the  following  new  section  310: 

■  determinations  and  decisions 

■Sec.  310.  (a)  Individual  or  Class  Deter- 
minations AND  Decisions  .Authorized— De- 
terminations and  decisions  required  to  be 
made  under  this  title  by  an  agency  head  may 
be  made  for  an  individual  purchase  or  con- 
tract or.  except  to  the  extent  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  another  provision  of  law.  for  a 
class  of  purchases  or  contracts.  Such  deter- 
minations and  decisions  are  final. 

••(b)  Written  Findi.ngs  Required.— (1) 
Each  determination  under  section  305(c) 
shall  be  based  on  a  written  finding  by  the 
person  making  the  determination  or  deci- 
sion. The  finding  shall  set  out  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances that  support  the  determination 
or  decision. 

■■(2)  Each  finding  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  final.  The  agency  head  making 
such  finding  shall  maintain  a  copy  of  the 
finding  for  not  less  than  6  years  after  the 
date  of  the  determination  or  decision." 
SEC.  1554.  UNDEFINITIZED  CONTRACTUAL  AC- 
■nONS:  RESTRICTIONS. 

Title  III  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  -Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C. 
251  et  seq),  as  amended  by  section  1553,  is 
further  amended  by   inserting  after  section 

310  the  following  new  section: 
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ONDEFINinZED  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS: 
RESTRICTIONS 

•SEC.  311.  (a)  In  General.— An  agency  head 
may  not  enter  into  an  undefinitized  contrac- 
tual action  unless  the  request  to  the  agency 
head  for  authorization  of  the  contractual  ac- 
tion includes  a  description  of  the  anticipated 
effect  on  requirements  of  the  executive  agen- 
cy concerned  if  a  delay  is  incurred  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  contractual  terms, 
specifications,  and  price  before  perfftfoiance 
Is  begun  under  the  contractual  action.    ' 

■•(b)  Limitations  on  Obligations  of 
Funds.— (1)  A  contracting  officer  of  an  exec- 
utive agency  may  not  enter  into  an 
undefinitized  contractual  action  unless  the 
contractual  action  provides  for  agreement 
upon  contractual  terms,  specifications,  and 
price  by  the  earlier  of— 

•■(A)  the  end  of  the  180-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  contractor 
submits  a  qualifying  proposal  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (O)  to  definitize  the  contractual 
terms,  specifications,  and  price;  or 

••(B)  the  date  on  which  the  amount  of  funds 
obligated  under  the  contractual  action  is 
equal  to  more  than  50  percent  of  the  nego- 
tiated overall  ceiling  price  for  the  contrac- 
tual action. 

••(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
the  contracting  officer  for  an  undefinitized 
contractual  action  may  not  obligate  with  re- 
spect to  such  contractual  action  an  amount 
that  is  equal  to  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
negotiated  overall  ceiling  price  until  the 
contractual  terms,  specifications,  and  price 
are  definitized  for  such  contractual  action. 

••(3)  If  a  contractor  submits  a  qualifying 
proposal  (as  defined  in  subsection  (f))  to  de- 
finitize an  undefinitized  contractual  action 
before  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  negotiated  overall  ceiling  price  is 
obligated  on  such  action,  the  contracting  of- 
ficer for  such  action  may  not  obligate  with 
respect  to  such  contractual  action  an 
amount  that  is  equal  to  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  negotiated  overall  ceiling  price  until 
the  contractual  terms,  specifications,  and 
price  are  definitized  for  such  contractual  ac- 
tion. 

"(4)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  an 
undefinitized  contractual  action  for  the  pur- 
chase of  initial  spares. 

■•(c)  Inclusion  of  Non-Urgent  Require- 
ments.—Requirements  for  spare  parts  and 
support  equipment  that  are  not  needed  on  an 
urgent  basis  may  not  be  included  in  an 
undefinitized  contractual  action  for  spare 
parts  and  support  equipment  that  are  needed 
on  an  urgent  basis  unless  the  agency  head 
approves  such  inclusion  as  being— 

••(1)  good  business  practice;  and 

"(2)  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(d)  Modification  of  Scope.— The  scope  of 
an  undefinitized  contractual  action  under 
which  performance  has  begun  may  not  be 
modified  unless  the  agency  head  approves 
such  modification  as  being— 

'•(1)  good  business  practice;  and 

••(2)  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

•■(e)  Allowable  Profit— An  agency  head 
shall  ensure  that  the  profit  allowed  on  an 
undefinitized  contractual  action  for  which 
the  final  price  is  negotiated  after  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  performance  required  is 
completed  reflects— 

•'(1)  the  possible  reduced  cost  risk  of  the 
contractor  with  respect  to  costs  incurred 
during  performance  of  the  contract  before 
the  final  price  is  negotiated;  and 

••(2»  the  reduced  cost  risk  of  the  contractor 
with  respect  to  costs  incurred  during  per- 


formance of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
contract. 

•'(f)  Definitions.— In  this  section; 

••(1)  The  term  •undefinitized  contractual 
action'  means  a  new  procurement  action  en- 
tered into  by  an  agency  head  for  which  the 
contractual  terms,  specifications,  or  price 
are  not  agreed  upon  before  performance  is 
begun  under  the  action.  Such  term  does  not 
include  contractual  actions  with  respect  to 
the  following: 

••(A)  Purchases  in  an  amount  not  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  the  simplified  acquisition 
threshold. 

••(B)  Congressionally  mandated  long-lead 
procurement  contracts. 

■■(2)  The  term  •qualifying  proposal'  means 
a  proposal  that  contains  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  enable  the  agency  head  concerned  to 
conduct  complete  and  meaningful  audits  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  proposal 
and  of  any  other  information  that  the  agen- 
cy head  is  entitled  to  review  in  connection 
with  the  contract,  as  determined  by  the  con- 
tracting officer". 

SEC.  ISM.  REPEAL  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  UNCODI- 
FIED TITLE. 

The   following   provisions   of  law   are   re- 

(1)  Section  532  of  Public  Law  101-509  (104 
Stat.  1470)  and  the  matter  set  out  in  quotes 
in  that  section. 

(2)  Section  529  of  Public  Law  102-393  (106 
Stat  1761)  and  the  matter  inserted  and  added 
by  that  section 

TITLE  II— CONTRACT  ADMINISTRATION 
Subtitle  A— Contract  Payment 
PART  I— ARMED  SERVICES  ACQUISITIONS 
SEC.  2001.  CONTRACT  FINANCINC. 

(a)  Reorganization  of  Principal  author- 
ity Provision— Section  2307  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"i  2307.  Contract  Hnancing"; 

(2)  by  strikmg  out  '(a)  The  head  of  an 
agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(b) 
Payment  authority.— The  head  of  an  agen- 
cy"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(b)  Payments"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  Payment 
Amount— Payments'; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "(c)  Advance  payments  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(d)  Security 
for  Advance  Payments —Advance  pay- 
ments'^; 

(51  by  striking  out  •(dKl)  The  Secretary  of 
Defense^'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(e) 
Conditions  for  Progress  Payments.— <1) 
The  Secretary  of  Defense";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "(exl)  In  any  case"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •(g)  Action  in  Case 
OF  Fraud.— (1)  In  any  case". 

(b)  Financing  Policy.— Such  section,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a),  is  further  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  section  heading  the 
following  new  subsection  (a): 

••(a)  Policy.— Payments  authorized  under 
this  section  and  made  for  financing  purposes 
should  be  made  periodically  and  in  a  timely 
manner  to  facilitate  contract  performance 
while  protecting  the  security  interests  of  the 
Government.  Government  financing  shall  be 
provided  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  en- 
sure prompt  and  efficient  performance  and 
only  after  the  availability  of  private  financ- 
ing is  considered.  A  contractor's  use  of  funds 
received  as  contract  financing  and  the  con- 
tractor's financial  condition  shall  be  mon- 
itored. If  the  contractor  is  a  small  business 
concern,  special  attention  shall  be  given  to 
meeting  the  contractor's  financial  need.". 


(c)  Terminology  Correction.— Such  sec- 
tion, as  amended  by  subsection  (a)(2),  is  fur- 
ther amended  in  subsection  (b)(2)  by  striking 
out  "bid". 

(d)  Effective  Date  of  Lien  Related  to 
Advance  Payments.— Such  section,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)(4),  is  further 
amended  in  subsection  (d>  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sen- 
tence the  following:  ••and  is  effective  imme- 
diately upon  the  first  advancement  of  funds 
without  filing,  notice,  or  any  other  action  by 
the  United  States". 

(e)  Conditions  for  Progress  Payments.— 
Such  section,  as  amended  by  subsection 
(a)(5),  is  further  amended  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1).  by 
striking  out  ••work,  which"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  ••accomplished"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •work  accomplished  that 
meets  standards  established  under  the  con- 
tract"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(3)  This  subsection  applies  to  a  contract 
for  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
simplified  acquisition  threshold.". 

(f)  Navy  Contracts.— Such  section,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)(5).  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection  (0: 

•■(0  Certain  Navy  Contracts.— (1)  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  provide  that  the 
rate  for  progress  payments  on  any  contract 
awarded  by  the  Secretary  for  repair,  mainte- 
nance, or  overhaul  of  a  naval  vessel  shall  be 
not  less  than— 

••(A)  95  percent,  in  the  case  of  firms  consid- 
ered to  be  small  businesses;  and 

■•(B)  90  percent,  in  the  case  of  all  other 
firms. 

■•(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  ad- 
vance to  private  salvage  companies  such 
funds  as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  immediate  financing  of 
salvage  operations.  Advances  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  on  terms  that  the 
Secretary  considers  adequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  ensure 
that,  when  partial,  progress,  or  other  pay- 
ments are  made  under  a  contract  for  con- 
struction or  conversion  of  a  naval  vessel,  the 
United  States  is  secured  by  a  lien  upon  work 
in  progress  and  on  property  acquired  for  per- 
formance of  the  contract  on  account  of  all 
payments  so  made.  The  lien  is  paramount  to 
all  other  liens". 

(g)  Conforming  and  Clerical  amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Cross  reference.— Such  section,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a),  is  further  amend- 
ed in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  by  striking  out 
•'subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••subsection  (b)". 

(2)  Table  of  contents.- The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  137  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  2307  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■2307.  Contract  financing", 
(h)  Repeal  of  Superseded  Provisions.— 

(1)  Progress  payments  under  certain 
navy  contracts — 

(A)  Repeal —Section  7312  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  Clerical  amend.ment  — The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  633  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7312. 

(2)  Advancement  of  pay.ments  for  navy 
salvage  operations.— 

(A)  Repeal  -Section  7364  of  such  title  Is 
repealed. 
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(B)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  637,  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  outythe 
item  relating  to  section  7364. 

(3)  Partial  payments  under  navy  con- 
tracts— 

(A)  Repeal —Section  7521  of  such  title  is 
repealed. 

(B)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  645  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7521. 

(4)  Navy  research  contracts.— Section 
7522  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

SEC.    200t.    CONTRACTS:    VOUCHERING    PROCE- 
DURES. 

(a)  Repeal —Section  2355  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  139  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2355. 

PART  11— CIVIHAN  AGENCY 
ACQUISITIONS 
SEC.  2051.  CONTRACT  FINANCING. 

(a)  Reorganization  of  Principal  Author- 
ity Provision —Section  305  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (41  use.  255)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•contract  financing"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '•(a)  Any  executive 
agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b) 
Payment  authority.— Any  executive  agen- 
cy"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  •■(b)  Payments"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■•(c)  Payment 
amount.— Payments^';  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  '(c)  Advance  payments  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)  Security 
for  Advance  Payments.— Advance  pay- 
ments". 

(b)  Financing  Policy.— Such  section,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a),  is  further  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  section  heading  the 
following  new  subsection  (a): 

■■(a)  Policy —Payments  authorized  under 
this  section  and  made  for  financing  purposes 
should  be  made  periodically  and  in  a  timely 
manner  to  facilitate  contract  performance 
while  protecting  the  security  interests  of  the 
Government.  Government  financing  shall  be' 
provided  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  en- 
sure prompt  and  efficient  performance  and 
only  after  the  availability  of  private  financ- 
ing is  considered.  A  contractor's  use  of  funds 
received  as  contract  financing  and  the  con- 
tractor's financial  condition  shall  be  mon- 
itored. If  the  contractor  is  a  small  business 
concern,  special  attention  shall  be  given  to 
meeting  the  contractor's  financial  need". 

(c)  Terminology  Correction.— Such  sec- 
tion, as  amended  by  subsection  (a)(2),  is  fur- 
ther amended  in  subsection  (b)(2)  by  striking 
out  'bid". 

(d)  Effective  Date  of  Lien  Related  to 
Advance  Payments.— Such  section,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)(4),  is  further 
amended  in  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sen- 
tence the  following:  •and  is  effective  imme- 
diately upon  the  first  advancement  of  funds 
without  filing,  notice,  or  any  other  action  by 
the  United  States". 

(e)  Revision  of  Civilian  Agency  Provision 
To  Ensure  Uniform  Requirements  for 
Progress  Payments  — 

(1)  In  general.- Such  section,  as  amended 
by  subsection  (a),  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following: 


■■(e)  Conditions  for  Progress  Pay- 
ments.— (1)  The  agency  head  shall  ensure 
that  any  payment  for  work  in  progress  (in- 
cluding materials,  labor,  and  other  items) 
under  a  contract  of  an  executive  agency  that 
provides  for  such  payments  is  commensurate 
with  the  work  accomplished  that  meets 
standards  established  under  the  contract. 
The  contractor  shall  provide  such  informa- 
tion and  evidence  as  the  agency  head  deter- 
mines necessary  to  permit  the  agency  head 
to  carry  out  the  preceding  sentence. 

••(2)  The  agency  head  shall  ensure  that 
progress  payments  referred  to  in  paragraph 

(1)  are  not  made  for  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  work  accomplished  under  the  contract  so 
long  as  the  agency  head  has  not  made  the 
contractual  terms,  specifications,  and  price 
definite. 

••(3)  This  subsection  applies  to  a  contract 
for  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
simplified  acquisition  threshold. 

••(f)  Action  in  Case  of  Fraud— (l)  In  any 
case  in  which  the  remedy  coordination  offi- 
cial of  an  executive  agency  finds  that  there 
is  substantial  evidence  that  the  request  of  a 
contractor  for  advance,  partial,  or  progress 
payment  under  a  contract  awarded  by  that 
executive  agency  is  based  on  fraud,  the  rem- 
edy coordination  official  shall  recommend 
that  the  agency  head  reduce  or  suspend  fur- 
ther payments  to  such  contractor. 

•(2)  An  agency  head  receiving  a  rec- 
ommendation under  paragraph  (1)  in  the  case 
of  a  contractor's  request  for  payment  under 
a  contract  shall  determine  whether  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  the  request  is 
based  on  fraud.  Upon  making  such  a  deter- 
mination, the  agency  head  may  reduce  or 
suspend  further  payments  to  the  contractor 
under  such  contract. 

••(3)  The  extent  of  any  reduction  or  suspen- 
sion of  payments  by  an  agency  head  under 
paragraph  (2)  on  the  basis  of  fraud  shall  be 
reasonably  commensurate  with  the  antici- 
pated loss  to  the  United  States  resulting 
from  the  fraud. 

■■(4)  A  written  justification  for  each  deci- 
sion of  the  agency  head  whether  to  reduce  or 
suspend  payments  under  paragraph  (2).  and 
for  each  recommendation  received  by  the 
agency  head  in  connection  with  such  deci- 
sion, shall  be  prepared  and  be  retained  in  the 
files  of  the  executive  agency. 

•■(5)  Each  agency  head  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  that,  before  the  agency 
head  decides  to  reduce  or  suspend  payments 
in  the  case  of  a  contractor  under  paragraph 
(2).  the  contractor  is  afforded  notice  of  the 
proposed  reduction  or  suspension  and  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  matters  to  the  head  of 
the  agency  in  response  to  such  proposed  re- 
duction or  suspension. 

••(6)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
on  which  an  agency  head  reduces  or  suspends 
payments  to  a  contractor  under  paragraph 
(2).  the  remedy  coordination  official  of  the 
executive  agency  shall— 

■•(A)  review  the  determination  of  fraud  on 
which  the  reduction  or  suspension  is  based; 
and 

■•(B)  transmit  a  recommendation  to  the 
agency  head  whether  the  suspension  or  re- 
duction should  continue. 

••(7)  Each  agency  head  who  receives  rec- 
ommendations made  by  a  remedy  coordina- 
tion official  of  the  executive  agency  to  re- 
duce or  suspend  payments  under  paragraph 

(2)  during  a  fiscal  year  shall  prepare  for  such 
year  a  report  that  contains  the  recommenda- 
tions, the  actions  taken  on  the  recommenda- 
tions and  the  reasons  for  such  actions,  and 
an  assessment  of  the  effects  of  such  actions 
on  the  Federal  Government.  Any  such  report 


shall  be  available  to  any  Member  of  Congress 
upon  request. 

■•(8)  An  agency  head  may  not  delegate  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subsection  to  any 
person  in  a  position  below  level  I'V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule. 

■•(9)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  ■remedy 
coordination  official',  with  respect  to  an  ex- 
ecutive agency,  means  the  person  or  entity 
in  that  executive  agency  who  coordinates 
within  that  executive  agency  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal,  civil,  administrative, 
and  contractual  remedies  resulting  from  in- 
vestigations of  fraud  or  corruption  related  to 
procurement  activities .". 

(2)  Relationship  to  pro.mpt  paymen't  re- 
quireme.nts.— The  amendments  made  by 
paragraph  (1)  are  not  intended  to  impair  or 
modify  procedures  required  by  the  provisions 
of  chapter  39  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  such 
provisions  of  law,  that  relate  to  progress 
payment  requests,  as  such  procedures  are  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  confor.ming  and  clerical  a.mend- 
ments.— 

(1)  REFERENCE— Section  305  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is  further 
amended  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)". 

(2)  Table  of  contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents in  the  first  section  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  305  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•Sec.  305.  Contract  financing". 

Subtitle  B— Cost  Principles 
PART  I— ARMED  SERVICES  ACQUISITIONS 
SEC.  2101.  ALLOWABLE  CONTRACT  COSTS. 

(a)  Comptroller  General  Evaluation.— 
Subsection  (I)  of  section  2324  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■•(IKI)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  peri- 
odically evaluate  the  implementation  of  this 
section  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Such 
evaluation  shall  consider  the  extent  to 
which— 

■■(A)  the  implementation  is  consistent  with 
congressional  intent; 

"(B)  the  implementation  achieves  the  ob- 
jective of  eliminating  unallowable  costs 
charged  to  covered  contracts;  and 

•■(C)  the  implementation  (as  well  as  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  the  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  section)  could  be  im- 
proved or  strengthened. 

'•(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port on  such  evaluation  within  90  days  after 
publication  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  regulations  that 
make  substantive  changes  in  regulations 
pertaining  to  allowable  costs  under  covered 
contracts.". 

(b)  Covered  Contract  Defined.— Sub- 
section (m)  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(m)  In  this  section,  the  term  •covered  con- 
tracf  means  a  contract  for  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $500,000  that  is  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  except  that  such 
term  does  not  include  a  fixed-price  contract 
without  cost  incentives.". 

SEC.   2102.  contract   PROFIT  CONTROLS  DUR- 
ING EMERGENCY  PERIODS. 

(a)  Repeal— Section  2382  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 
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(b)  Clerical  amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  141  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2382. 

PART  n— CrVTLlAN  AGENCY 
ACQUISITIONS 
SEC.  21SL  ALLOWABLE  CONTRACT  COSTS. 

(a)  REVISION  OF  Civilian  Agency  Provision 
To  Ensure  Uniform  Tre.atment  of  Con- 
tract Costs.— Section  306  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (41  U.S.C.  256)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■allowable  costs 

Sec  306.  (a)  Indirect  Cost  That  Vio- 
lates A  FAR  Cost  Principle.— The  head  of 
an  executive  agency  shall  require  that  a  cov- 
ered contract  provide  that  if  the  contractor 
submits  to  the  executive  agency  a  proposal 
for  settlement  of  indirect  costs  mcurred  by 
the  contractor  for  any  period  after  such 
costs  have  been  accrued  and  if  that  proposal 
includes  the  submission  of  a  cost  which  is 
unallowable  because  the  cost  violates  a  cost 
prmciple  in  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion or  an  executive  agency's  supplement  to 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation,  the  cost 
shall  be  disallowed. 

■  (b»  Penalty  for  Violation  of  Cost  Prin- 
ciple—(D  If  the  agency  head  determines 
that  a  cost  submitted  by  a  contractor  in  its 
proposal  for  settlement  is  expressly  unallow- 
able under  a  cost  prmciple  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (ai  that  defines  the  allowability  of 
specific  selected  costs,  the  agency  head  shall 
assess  a  penalty  against  the  contractor  in  an 
amount  equal  to— 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  disallowed  cost  al- 
located to  covered  contracts  for  which  a  pro- 
posal for  settlement  of  indirect  costs  has 
been  submitted;  plus 

■•(B)  interest  (to  be  computed  based  on  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  agency  head)  to  com- 
pensate the  United  States  for  the  use  of  any 
funds  which  a  contractor  has  been  paid  in  ex- 
cess-of  the  amount  to  which  the  contractor 
was  entitled. 

■•(2)  If  the  agency  head  determines  that  a 
proposal  for  settlement  of  indirect  costs  sub- 
mitted by  a  contractor  includes  a  cost  deter- 
mined to  be  unallowable  in  the  case  of  such 
contractor  before  the  submission  of  such  pro- 
posal, the  agency  head  shall  assess  a  penalty 
agamst  the  contractor  in  an  amount  equal  to 
two  times  the  amount  of  the  disallowed  cost 
allocated  to  covered  contracts  for  which  a 
proposal  for  settlement  of  indirect  costs  has 
been  submitted. 

■(c)  Waiver  of  Penalty-— The  agency 
head  shall  prescribe  regulations  providing 
for  a  penalty  under  subsection  (b)  to  be 
waived  in  the  case  of  a  contractors  proposal 
for  settlement  of  indirect  costs  when— 

•(1)  the  contractor  withdraws  the  proposal 
before  the  formal  initiation  of  an  audit  of 
the  proposal  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
resubmits  a  revised  proposal; 

■(2)  the  amount  of  unallowable  costs  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  is  insignificant;  or 

■■(3»  the  contractor  demonstrates,  to  the 
contracting  officer's  satisfaction,  that^ 

•■(A I  it  has  established  appropriate  policies 
and  personnel  training  and  an  internal  con- 
trol and  review  system  that  provide  assur- 
ances that  unallowable  costs  subject  to  pen- 
alties are  precluded  from  being  included  in 
the  contractors  proposal  for  settlement  of 
indirect  costs;  and 

■■(B)  the  unallowable  costs  subject  to  the 
penalty  were  inadvertently  inconiorated  into 
the  proposal. 

••(d)  Applicability'  of  Contract  Disputes 
Procedure  to  Disallowance  of  Cost  and 


Assess.ment  of  Penalty.— An  action  of  an 
agency  head  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) — 

■■(1)  shall  be  considered  a  final  decision  for 
the  purposes  of  section  6  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  (41  use.  605);  and 

■(2)  is  appealable  in  the  manner  provided 
in  section  7  of  such  Act. 

■(e)  Specific  Costs  Not  Allowable.— (l) 
The  following  costs  are  not  allowable  under 
a  covered  contract: 

■•(A)  Costs  of  entertainment,  including 
amusement,  diversion,  and  social  activities, 
and  any  costs  directly  associated  with  such 
costs  (such  as  tickets  to  shows  or  sports 
events,  meals,  lodging,  rentals,  transpor- 
tation, and  gratuities). 

•■(B)  Costs  incurred  to  influence  (directly 
or  indirectly)  legislative  action  on  any  mat- 
ter pending  before  Congress  or  a  State  legis- 
lature. 

••(C)  Costs  incurred  in  defense  of  any  civil 
or  criminal  fraud  proceeding  or  similar  pro- 
ceeding (including  filing  of  any  false  certifi- 
cation) brought  by  the  United  States  where 
the  contractor  is  found  liable  or  had  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  to  a  charge  of  fraud  or  simi- 
lar proceeding  (including  filing  of  a  false  cer- 
tification). 

••(D)  Payments  of  fines  and  penalties  re- 
sulting from  violations  of.  or  failure  to  com- 
ply with.  Federal.  State,  local,  or  foreign 
laws  and  regulations,  except  when  incurred 
as  a  result  of  compliance  with  specific  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  contract  or  specific 
written  instructions  from  the  contracting  of- 
ficer authorizing  in  advance  such  payments 
in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  of 
the  agency  head  concerned. 

■•(E)  Costs  of  membership  in  any  social, 
dining,  or  country  club  or  organization. 

••(F)  Costs  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

••(G)  Contributions  or  donations,  regardless 
of  the  recipient. 

••(H)  Costs  of  advertising  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  contractor  or  its  products. 

••(I)  Costs  of  promotional  items  and  memo- 
rabilia, including  models,  gifts,  and  sou- 
venirs. 

(J)  Costs  for  travel  by  commercial  air- 
craft which  exceed  the  amount  of  the  stand- 
ard commercial  fare. 

•■(K)  Costs  incurred  in  making  any  pay- 
ment (commonly  known  as  a  golden  para- 
chute payment)  which  is— 

••(i)  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  normal 
severance  pay  paid  by  the  contractor  to  an 
employee  upon  termination  of  employment; 
and 

"(ii)  is  paid  to  the  employee  contingent 
upon,  and  following,  a  change  in  manage- 
ment control  over,  or  ownership  of,  the  con- 
tractor or  a  substantial  portion  of  the  con- 
tractors  assets. 

••(L)  Costs  of  commercial  insurance  that 
protects  against  the  costs  of  the  contractor 
for  correction  of  the  contractor's  own  defects 
in  materials  or  workmanship. 

••(M)  Costs  of  severance  pay  paid  by  the 
contractor  to  foreign  nationals  employed  by 
the  contractor  under  a  service  contract  per- 
formed outside  the  United  States,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  amount  of  severance  pay  paid 
in  any  case  exceeds  the  amount  paid  in  the 
industry  involved  under  the  customary  or 
prevailing  practice  for  firms  in  that  industry 
providing  similar  services  in  the  United 
States,  as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  agency  head  concerned. 

••(N)  Costs  of  severance  pay  paid  by  the 
contractor  to  a  foreign  national  employed  by 
the  contractor  under  a  service  contract  per- 
formed in  a  foreign  country  if  the  termi- 
nation of  the  employment  of  the  foreign  na- 
tional is  the  result  of  the  closing  of.  or  the 


curtailment  of  activities  at,  a  United  States 
facility  in  that  country  at  the  request  of  the 
government  of  that  country. 

•■(0)  Costs  incurred  by  a  contractor  in  con- 
nection with  any  criminal,  civil,  or  adminis- 
trative proceeding  commenced  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
subsection  (k). 

••(2)(A)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  head  of  the  executive  agency  con- 
cerned and  subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations, the  agency  head,  in  awarding  a 
covered  contract,  may  waive  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)(M)  and 
(1)(N)  to  that  contract  if  the  agency  head  de- 
termines that — 

■■(i)  the  application  of  such  provisions  to 
the  contract  would  adversely  affect  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  program,  project,  or  activity 
that  provides  significant  support  services  for 
employees  of  the  executive  agency  posted 
outside  the  United  States; 

••(ii)  the  contractor  has  taken  (or  has  es- 
tablished plans  to  take)  appropriate  actions 
within  the  contractors  control  to  minimize 
the  amount  and  number  of  incidents  of  the 
payment  of  severance  pay  by  the  contractor 
to  employees  under  the  contract  who  are  for- 
eign nationals;  and 

••(iii)  the  payment  of  severance  pay  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  comply  with  a  law  that  is 
generally  applicable  to  a  significant  number 
of  businesses  in  the  country  in  which  the  for- 
eign national  receiving  the  payment  per- 
formed services  under  the  contract  or  is  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement. 

••(B)  The  head  of  the  executive  agency  con- 
cerned shall  include  in  the  solicitation  for  a 
covered  contract  a  statement  indicating— 

•■(i)  that  a  waiver  has  been  granted  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  the  contract;  or 

••(ii)  whether  the  agency  head  will  consider 
granting  such  a  waiver,  and,  if  the  agency 
head  will  consider  granting  a  waiver,  the  cri- 
teria to  be  used  in  granting  the  waiver. 

••(C)  The  agency  head  shall  make  the  final 
determination  regarding  whether  to  grant  a 
waiver  under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  a  covered  contract  before  award  of  the 
contract. 

••(3)  The  head  of  each  executive  agency 
concerned  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  im- 
plement this  section  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts of  that  executive  agency  Such  regula- 
tions may  establish  appropriate  definitions, 
exclusions,  limitations,  and  qualifications. 

••(f)  REQUIRED  Regulations —(1)  The  Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Regulation  referred  to  in 
section  25(cKl)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  (41  use.  421(c)(1)) 
shall  contain  provisions  on  the  allowability 
of  contractor  costs.  Such  provisions  shall  de- 
fine in  detail  and  in  specific  terms  those 
costs  which  are  unallowable,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  under  covered  contracts.  The  regula- 
tions shall,  at  a  minimum,  clarify  the  cost 
principles  applicable  to  contractor  costs  of 
the  following: 

••(A)  Air  shows. 

■(B)  Membership  in  civic,  community,  and 
professional  organizations. 

■■(C)  Recruitment. 

••(D)  Employee  morale  and  welfare. 

••(E)  Actions  to  influence  (directly  or  indi- 
rectly) executive  branch  action  on  regu- 
latory and  contract  matters  (other  than 
costs  incurred  in  regard  to  contract  propos- 
als pursuant  to  solicited  or  unsolicited  bids). 

••(F)  Community  relations. 
•(G)  Dining  facilities. 

■■(H)  Professional  and  consulting  services, 
including  legal  services. 

'■(I)  Compensation. 
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•■(J)  Selling  and  marketing. 

•■(K)  Travel. 

"(L)  Public  relations. 

"(M)  Hotel  and  meal  expenses. 

"(N)  Expense  of  corporate  aircraft. 

••(O)  Company-furnished  automobiles. 

••(P)  Advertising. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
shall  require  that  a  contracting  officer  not 
resolve  any  questioned  costs  until  the  con- 
tracting officer  has  obtained— 

••(A)  adequate  documentation  with  respect 
to  such  costs;  and 

■■(B)  the  opinion  of  the  executive  agency's 
contract  auditor  on  the  allowability  of  such 
costs, 

■■(3)  The  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
shall  provide  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  an  executive  agency's  contract 
auditor  be  present  at  any  negotiation  or 
meeting  with  the  contractor  regarding  a  de- 
termination of  the  allowability  of  indirect 
costs  of  the  contractor. 

••(4)  The  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
shall  require  that  all  categories  of  costs  des- 
ignated in  the  report  of  an  executive  agen- 
cy's contract  auditor  as  questioned  with  re- 
spect to  a  proposal  for  settlement  be  re- 
solved in  such  a  manner  that  the  amount  of 
the  individual  questioned  costs  that  are  paid 
will  be  reflected  in  the  settlement. 

■(g)  APPLICABILITY  of  REQUIRED  REGULA- 
TIONS.—The  regulations  required  to  be  pre- 
scribed under  subsections  (e)  and  (f)(1)  shall 
require,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
that  such  regulations  apply  to  all  sub- 
contractors of  a  covered  contract. 

••(h)  CONTRACTOR  CERTIFICATION  RE- 
QUIRED—(1)  A  proposal  for  settlement  of  In- 
direct costs  applicable  to  a  covered  contract 
shall  include  a  certification  by  an  official  of 
the  contractor  that,  to  the  best  of  the  cer- 
tifying officials  knowledge  and  belief,  all  in- 
direct costs  included  in  the  proposal  are  al- 
lowable. Any  such  certification  shall  be  in  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  agency  head  con- 
cerned. 

••(2)  The  agency  head  concerned  may.  in  an 
exceptional  case,  waive  the  requirement  for 
certification  under  paragraph  (1)  in  the  case 
of  any  contract  if  the  agency  head— 

"(A)  determines  in  such  case  that  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
waive  such  certification;  and 

••(B)  states  in  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
determination  and  makes  such  determina- 
tion available  to  the  public. 

••(i)    PENALTIES     FOR    SUBMISSION    OF    COST 

Known  as  Not  Allowable.— The  submission 
to  an  executive  agency  of  a  proposal  for  set- 
tlement of  costs  for  any  period  after  such 
costs  have  been  accrued  that  includes  a  cost 
that  is  expressly  specified  by  statute  or  regu- 
lation as  being  unallowable,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  such  cost  is  unallowable,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  287  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  section  3729 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

••(j)  Contractor  To  Have  Burden  of 
Proof.— In  a  proceeding  before  a  board  of 
contract  appeals,  the  United  States  Court  of 
Federal  Claims,  or  any  other  Federal  court 
in  which  the  reasonableness  of  indirect  costs 
for  which  a  contractor  seeks  reimbursement 
from  the  United  SUtes  is  in  issue,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  contractor  to 
establish  that  those  costs  are  reasonable. 

•■(k)  Proceeding  Costs  Not  allowable.— 
(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, costs  incurred  by  a  contractor  in 
connection  with  any  criminal,  civil,  or  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  commenced  by  the 
United  States  or  a  State  are  not  allowable  as 
reimbursable  costs  under  a  covered  contract 


if  the  proceeding  (A)  relates  to  a  violation 
of.  or  failure  to  comply  with,  a  Federal  or 
State  statute  or  regulation,  and  (B)  results 
in  a  disposition  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

••(2)  A  disposition  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IHB)  is  any  of  the  following: 

•'(A)  In  the  case  of  a  criminal  proceeding, 
a  conviction  (including  a  conviction  pursu- 
ant to  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere)  by  reason  of 
the  violation  or  failure  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1). 

■■(B)  In  the  case  of  a  civil  or  administrative 
proceeding  involving  an  allegation  of  fraud 
or  similar  misconduct,  a  determination  of 
contractor  liability  on  the  basis  of  the  viola- 
tion or  failure  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

■•(C)  In  the  case  of  any  civil  or  administra- 
tive proceeding,  the  imposition  of  a  mone- 
tary penalty  by  reason  of  the  violation  or 
failure  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 
••(D)  A  final  decision— 
••(i)  to  debar  or  suspend  the  contractor, 
••(ii)  to  rescind  or  void  the  contract,  or 
•■(iii)  to  terminate  the  contract  for  default, 
by  reason  of  the  violation  or  failure  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1). 

■■(E)  A  disposition  of  the  proceeding  by 
consent  or  compromise  if  such  action  could 
have  resulted  in  a  disposition  described  in 
subparagraph  (A).  (B).  (C),  or  (D). 

•  (3)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  that  is  commenced  by  the 
United  States  and  is  resolved  by  consent  or 
compromise  pursuant  to  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  a  contractor  and  the  United 
States,  the  costs  incurred  by  the  contractor 
in  connection  with  such  proceeding  that  are 
otherwise  not  allowable  as  reimbursable 
costs  under  such  paragraph  may  be  allowed 
to  the  extent  specifically  provided  in  such 
agreement. 

■•(4)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  that  is  commenced  by  a 
State,  the  agency  head  that  awarded  the  cov- 
ered contract  involved  in  the  proceeding 
may  allow  the  costs  incurred  by  the  contrac- 
tor in  connection  with  such  proceeding  as  re- 
imbursable costs  if  the  agency  head  deter- 
mines, under  regulations  prescribed  by  such 
agency  head,  that  the  costs  were  incurred  as 
a  result  of  (A)  a  specific  term  or  condition  of 
the  contract,  or  (B)  specific  written  instruc- 
tions of  the  agency. 

■•(5)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C),  costs  incurred  by  a  contractor  in  connec- 
tion with  a  criminal,  civil,  or  administrative 
proceeding  commenced  by  the  United  States 
or  a  State  in  connection  with  a  covered  con- 
tract may  be  allowed  as  reimbursable  costs 
under  the  contract  if  such  costs  are  not 
disallowable  under  paragraph  (1),  but  only  to 
the  extent  provided  in  subparagraph  (B). 

••(B)(i)  The  amount  of  the  costs  allowable 
under  subparagraph  (A)  in  any  case  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  costs  incurred,  to  the  extent 
that  such  costs  are  determined  to  be  other- 
wise allowable  and  allocable  under  the  Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Regulation. 

••(ii)  Regulations  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
clause  (i)  shall  provide  for  appropriate  con- 
sideration of  the  complexity  of  procurement 
litigation,  generally  accepted  principles  gov- 
erning the  award  of  legal  fees  in  civil  actions 
involving  the  United  States  as  a  party,  and 
such  other  factors  as  may  be  appropriate. 

••(C)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A),  contractor  costs  other- 
wise allowable  as  reimbursable  costs  under 
this  paragraph  are  not  allowable  if  (i)  such 
proceeding  involves  the  same  contractor 
misconduct  alleged  as  the  basis  of  another 
criminal,  civil,  or  administrative  proceeding, 
and  (ii)  the  costs  of  such  other  proceeding 
are  not  allowable  under  paragraph  (1). 


"(6)  In  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  proceeding"  includes  an  in- 
vestigation. 

"(B)  The  term  costs',  with  respect  to  a 
proceeding— 

••(i)  means  all  costs  incurred  by  a  contrac- 
tor, whether  before  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  any  such  proceeding;  and 

•■(ii)  includes— 

••(I)  administrative  and  clerical  expenses; 

"(II)  the  cost  of  legal  services,  including 
legal  services  performed  by  an  employee  of 
the  contractor; 

■•(III)  the  cost  of  the  services  of  account- 
ants and  consultants  retained  by  the  con- 
tractor; and 

"(IV)  the  pay  of  directors,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  contractor  for  time  devoted  by 
such  directors,  officers,  and  employees  to 
such  proceeding. 

"(C)  The  term  'penalty'  does  not  include 
restitution,  reimbursement,  or  compen- 
satory damages. 

••(1)  Periodic  evaluation  of  Implementa- 
tion—(D  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pe- 
riodically evaluate  the  implementation  of 
this  section  by  the  heads  of  executive  agen- 
cies. Such  evaluation  shall  consider  the  ex- 
tent to  which— 

■■(A)  the  implementation  is  consistent  with 
congressional  intent; 

■•(B)  the  implementation  achieves  the  ob- 
jective of  eliminating  unallowable  costs 
charged  to  covered  contracts:  and 

••(C)  the  implementation  (as  well  as  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  the  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  section)  could  be  im- 
proved or  strengthened. 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Governmental  Affairs 
and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operation  and 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  report  on  such  evaluation  within  90 
days  after  the  head  of  any  executive  agency 
publishes  in  the  Federal  Register  regulations 
that  make  substantive  changes  in  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  allowable  costs  under 
covered  contracts. 

••(m)  Covered  Contract  Defined.— In  this 
section,  the  term  covered  contract'  means  a 
contract  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  $500,000 
that  is  entered  into  by  an  executive  agency, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  a 
fixed-price    contract    without    cost    incen- 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  in  the  first  section  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  306  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
•Sec.  306.  Allowable  costs .". 

PART  III— ACQUISITIONS  GENERALLY 
SEC.  2191.  TRAVEL  EXPE.NSES  OF  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Section  24  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  420)  is  repealed. 
Subtitle  C— Audit  and  Access  to  Records 
PART  I— ARMED  SERVICES  ACQUISITIONS 
SEC.    2201.    CONSOLIDATION    AND    REVISION    OF 
AUTHORiry  TO  EXAMINE   RECORDS 
OF  CONTRACTORS. 

(a)  Authority.— 

(1)  In  general.- Section  2313  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"{  2313.  Examination  of  records  of  contractor 

■•(a)  Agency  Authority— The  head  of  an 
agency,  acting  through  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative— 

■■(1)  is  entitled  to  inspect  the  plant  and 
audit  the  records  of— 

■•(A)  a  contractor  performing  a  cost-reim- 
bursement,    incentive,     time-and-materials. 
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labor-hour,  or  prlce-redeterminable  contract, 
or  any  combination  of  such  contracts,  made 
by  that  agency  under  this  chapter;  and 

••(B)  a  subcontractor  performing  any  sub- 
contract under  such  a  contract  or  combina- 
tion of  contracts;  and 

•■(2)  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the 
accuracy,  completeness,  and  currency  of  cost 
or  pricing  data  required  to  be  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  2306a  of  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  a  contract  or  subcontract,  have  the 
right  to  examine  all  records  of  the  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  related  to — 

••(A)  the  proposal  for  the  contract  or  sub- 
contract: 

"(B)  the  discussions  conducted  on  the  pro- 
posal; 

•■(C)  pricing  of  the  contract  or  subcontract; 
or 

••(D)  performance  of  the  contract  or  sub- 
contract. 

••(b)  SuBPOE.N.\  Power.— (1)  The  Director  of 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  (or  any 
successor  agency)  may  require  by  subpoena 
the  production  of  records  of  a  contractor,  ac- 
cess to  which  is  provided  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  by  subsection  (a). 

■•(2)  Any  such  subpoena,  in  the  case  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey,  shall  be  enforce- 
able by  order  of  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court. 

■■(3)  The  authority  provided  by  paragraph 
(1)  may  not  be  redelegated. 

■(4)  The  Director  (or  any  successor  official) 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority during  the  preceding  year  and  the 
reasons  why  such  authority  was  exercised  in 
any  instance.  The  Secretary  shall  forward  a 
copy  of  each  such  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

••(c)  Comptroller  General  authority  — 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  each 
contract  awarded  after  using  procedures 
other  than  sealed  bid  procedures  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  Comptroller  General  and  his 
representatives  are  entitled  to  examine  any 
records  of  the  contractor,  or  any  of  its  sub- 
contractors, that  directly  pertain  to.  and  in- 
volve transactions  relating  to.  the  contract 
or  sut)contract. 

■•(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tract or  subcontract  with  a  foreign  contrac- 
tor or  foreign  subcontractor  if  the  head  of 
the  agency  concerned  determines,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Comptroller  General  or 
his  designee,  that  flia  application  of  that 
paragraph  to  the  conw^t  or  subcontract 
would  not  be  in  the  publicxnterest.  However, 
the  concurrence  of  the  Coimptroller  General 
or  his  designee  is  not  requirei^ 

"(A)  where  the  contractor  (w  subcontractor 
is  a  foreign  government  or  agflbcy  thereof  or 
Is  precluded  by  the  laws  of  th^ountry  in- 
volved from  making  its  records yvailable  for 
examination;  and 

■■(B)  where  the  head  of  the  bgency  deter- 
mines, after  taking  into  accdLnt  the  price 
and  availability  of  the  property  and  services 
from  United  States  sourcC»f<hat  the  public 
interest  would  be  best  served  by  not  applying 
paragraph  (1). 

■•(d)  LhMiTATiON.— The  right  of  the  head  of 
an  agency  under  subsection  (a),  and  the  right 
of  the  Comptroller  General  under  subsection 
(c).  with  respect  to  a  contract  or  subcontract 
shall  expire  three  years  after  final  payment 
under  such  contract  or  subcontract. 

•(e)  Inapplicability  to  Certain  Con- 
tracts.—This  section  is  inapplicable  with 
Inspect  to  the  following  contracts: 

"(1)  Contracts  for  utility  services  at  rates 
not  exceeding  those  established  to  apply  uni- 


formly to  the  public,  plus  any  applicable  rea- 
sonable connection  charge. 

•■(0  Records  Defined.— In  this  section,  the 
term  records'  includes  books,  documents, 
accounting  procedures  and  practices,  and 
other  data,  regardless  of  type  and  regardless 
of  whether  such  items  are  in  written  form,  in 
the  form  of  computer  data,  or  in  any  other 
form.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment— The  item  relat- 
ing to  such  section  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  137  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■'2313.    Examination   of  records   of  contrac- 
tor.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Superseded  Provision.— 

(1)  Repeal —Section  2406  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  amendme.nt  — The  uble  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  141  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2406. 

PART  II— CIVILIAN  AGENCY 

ACQUISITIONS 

SEC.  2251.  AUTHORITY  TO  EXAMINE  RECORDS  OF 

co^^rRACTORS. 

(a)  ALTHORITY  — 

(I)  Is  GENERAL —Title  III  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (41  use  251  et  seq).  as  amended  by 
section  1251(a).  is  further  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  304A  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•EXA.MINATION  of  RECORDS  OF  CONTRACTOR 

•Sec.  304B.  (a)  Agency  Authority —The 
head  of  an  executive  agency,  acting  through 
an  authorized  representative — 

■■(1)  is  entitled  to  inspect  the  plant  and 
audit  the  records  of— 

■■(A)  a  contractor  performing  a  cost-reim- 
bursement, incentive,  time-and-materials. 
labor-hour,  or  price-redeterminable  contract, 
or  any  combination  of  such  contracts,  made 
by  that  executive  agency  under  this  title; 
and 

■•(B)  a  subcontractor  performing  any  sub- 
contract under  such  a  contract  or  combina- 
tion of  contracts;  and 

■■(2)  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the 
accuracy,  completeness,  and  currency  of  cost 
or  pricing  data  required  to  be  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  304A  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tract or  subcontract,  have  the  right  to  exam- 
ine all  records  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor related  to — 

••(A)  the  proposal  for  the  contract  or  sub- 
contract; 

■•(B)  the  discussions  conducted  on  the  pro- 
posal; 

'•(C)  pricing  of  the  contract  or  subcontract: 
or 

••(D)  performance  of  the  contract  or  sub- 
contract. 

■■(b)  Subpoena  Power— (D  The  agency 
head  may  require  by  subpoena  the  produc- 
tion of  records  of  a  contractor,  access  to 
which  is  provided  by  subsection  (a). 

■"(2)  Any  such  subpoena,  in  the  case  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey,  shall  be  enforce- 
able by  order  of  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court. 

•■(3)  The  authority  provided  by  paragraph 
(1)  may  not  be  delegated. 

••(4)  In  the  year  following  a  year  in  which 
the  head  of  an  executive  agency  exercises  the 
authority  provided  in  paragraph  (1).  the 
agency  head  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
exercise  of  such  authority  during  such  pre- 
ceding year  and  the  reasons  why  such  au- 
thority was  exercised  in  any  Instance. 


■•(c)  Comptroller  General  authority.— 
(I)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  each 
contract  awarded  after  using  procedures 
other  than  sealed  bid  procedures  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  Comptroller  General  and  his 
representatives  are  entitled  to  examine  any 
records  of  the  contractor,  or  any  of  its  sub- 
contractors, that  directly  pertain  to.  and  In- 
volve transactions  relating  to,  the  contract 
or  subcontract. 

••(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tract or  subcontract  with  a  foreign  contrac- 
tor or  foreign  subcontractor  if  the  agency 
head  concerned  determines,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Comptroller  General  or  his  des- 
ignee, that  the  application  of  that  paragraph 
to  the  contract  or  subcontract  would  not  be 
in  the  public  interest.  However,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Comptroller  General  or  his  des- 
ignee Is  not  required— 

••(A)  where  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
Is  a  foreign  government  or  agency  thereof  or 
is  precluded  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in- 
volved from  making  Its  records  available  for 
examination;  and 

■■(B)  where  the  agency  head  determines, 
after  taking  into  account  the  price  and 
availability  of  the  property  and  services 
from  United  States  sources,  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  best  served  by  not  applying 
paragraph  (1). 

■■(d)  Li.mitation.— The  right  of  an  agency 
head  under  subsection  (a),  and  the  right  of 
the  Comptroller  General  under  subsection 
(c).  with  respect  to  a  contract  or  subcontract 
shall  expire  three  years  after  final  payment 
under  such  contract  or  subcontract. 

(e)  Inapplicability  to  Certain  Con- 
tracts.— This  section  is  inapplicable  with 
respect  to  the  following  contracts: 

•■(1)  Contracts  for  utility  services  at  rates 
not  exceeding  those  established  to  apply  uni- 
formly to  the  public,  plus  any  applicable  rea- 
sonable connection  charge. 

••(f)  Records  Defined— In  this  section,  the 
term  records'  includes  books,  documents, 
accounting  procedures  and  practices,  and 
other  data,  regardless  of  type  and  regardless 
of  whether  such  items  are  in  written  form,  in 
the  form  of  computer  data,  or  in  any  other 
form.". 

(2)  Clerical  a.mendme.vt  — The  table  of 
contents  in  the  first  section  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  1251(b),  is  further  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  304A  the  following: 
•Sec.  304B.  Examination  of  records  of  con- 
tractor.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Superseded  Provision.— 
Section  304  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C. 
254)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(c). 

Subtitle  D — Cost  Accounting  Standards 
SEC.  2301.  REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  DEADLINT  RE- 
GARDING     PROtEDl'RAI.      HE(;ULA- 
nONS  FOR  THE  COST  ACCOUNTING 
STANDARDS  BOARD. 

Section  26(f^(3)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  422(0(3))  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The 
Administrator". 

Subtitle  E — Administration  of  Contract  Provi- 
sions Relating  to  Price,  Delivery,  and  Prod- 
uct Quality 
PART  I— ARMED  SERVICES  ACQUISITIONS 
SEC.    2401.     PROCUREMENT    OF    CRITICAL    AIR 
CRAFT     AND     SHIP     SPARE     PARTS; 
QUALITY  CONTROL. 

(a)  Repeal.— Section  2383  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 
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(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  141  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2383. 

SEC  2402.  CONTRACTOR  GUARANTEES  REGARD- 
ING WEAPON  SYSTEMS. 

Section  2403(h)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (2): 

••(2)  The  regulations  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  Guidelines  for  negotiating  contractor 
guarantees  that  are  reasonable  and  cost  ef- 
fective, as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
likelihood  of  defects  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  correcting  such  defects. 

■•(B)  Procedures  for  administering  contrac- 
tor guarantees. 

••(C)  Guidelines  for  determining  the  cases 

in  which  it  may  be  appropriate  to  waive  the 

requirements  of  this  section". 

SEC.  2403.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREME.NT  FOR  COM 

PLETE   DELIVERY  OF  SUBSISTENCE 

SUPPLIES  AT  SPECIFIC  PLACE  UPON 

INSPECTION. 

(a)  Army  Contracts  — 

(1)  Repeal —Section  4534  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  433  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4534. 

(b)  Air  Force  Contracts.— 

(1)  Repeal —Section  9534  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  amendment —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  933  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  9534. 

PART  II— ACQUISITIONS  GENERALLY 

SEC.  2451.  SECTION  3737  OF  THE  REVISED  STAT- 
UTES: EXPA.NSION  OF  ALTHORITY 
TO  PROHIBIT  SETOFFS  AGAI.NST  AS- 
SIGNEES: REORGA.NIZATION  OF  SEC- 
■nON;  REVISION  OF  OBSOLETE  PRO- 
VISIONS. 

Section  3737  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  15)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3737.  (a)  No  contract  or  order,  or  any 
interest  therein,  shall  be  transferred  by  the 
party  to  whom  such  contract  or  order  Is 
given  to  any  other  party,  and  any  such 
transfer  shall  cause  the  annulment  of  the 
contract  or  order  transferred,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  All  rights  of  ac- 
tion, however,  for  any  breach  of  such  con- 
tract by  the  contracting  parties,  are  reserved 
to  the  United  States 

••(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  in  any  case  in  which  the  moneys 
due  or  to  become  due  from  the  United  States 
or  from  any  agency  or  department  thereof, 
under  a  contract  providing  for  payments  ag- 
gregating Sl.OOO  or  more,  are  assigned  to  a 
bank,  trust  company,  or  other  financing  in- 
stitution. Including  any  Federal  lending 
agency,  provided: 

••(1)  That,  in  the  case  of  any  contract  en- 
tered into  after  October  9.  1940.  no  claim 
shall  be  assigned  if  it  arises  under  a  contract 
which  forbids  such  assignment: 

••(2)  That,  unless  otherwise  expressly  per- 
mitted by  such  contract,  any  such  assign- 
ment shall  cover  all  amounts  payable  under 
such  contract  and  not  already  paid,  shall  not 
be  made  to  more  than  one  party,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  further  assignment,  except 
that  any  such  assignment  may  be  made  to 
one  party  as  agent  or  trustee  for  two  or  more 
parties  participating  in  such  financing: 

■•(3)  That,  in  the  event  of  any  such  assign- 
ment, the  assignee  thereof  shall  file  written 


notice  of  the  assignment  together  with  a 
true  copy  of  the  instrument  of  the  assign- 
ment with— 

••(A)  the  contracting  officer  or  the  head  of 
his  department  or  agency; 

••(B)  the  surety  or  sureties  upon  the  bond 
or  bonds,  if  any,  in  connection  with  such 
contract;  and 

••(C)  the  disbursing  officer,  if  any.  des- 
ignated in  such  contract  to  make  payment. 

••(c)  Notwithstanding  any  law  to  the  con- 
trary governing  the  validity  of  assignments, 
any  assignment  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  constitute  a  valid  assignment  for  all 
purposes. 

••(d)  In  any  case  in  which  moneys  due  or  to 
become  due  under  any  contract  are  or  have 
been  assigned  pursuant  to  this  section,  no  li- 
ability of  any  nature  of  the  assignor  to  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  whether  arising  from  or  independ- 
ently of  such  contract,  shall  create  or  im- 
pose any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  assignee 
to  make  restitution,  refund,  or  repayment  to 
the  United  States  of  any  amount  heretofore 
since  July  1.  1950.  or  hereafter  received  under 
the  assignment. 

•■(e)  Any  contract  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Energy,  or  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  except  any  such 
contract  under  which  full  payment  has  been 
made.  may.  upon  a  determination  of  need  by 
the  President,  provide  or  be  amended  with- 
out consideration  to  provide  that  payments 
to  be  made  to  the  assignee  of  any  moneys 
due  or  to  become  due  under  such  contract 
shall  not  be  subject  to  reduction  or  setoff. 

••(f)  If  a  provision  described  in  subsection 
(e)  or  a  provision  to  the  same  general  effect 
has  been  at  any  time  heretofore  or  is  here- 
after included  or  inserted  in  any  such  con- 
tract, payments  to  be  made  thereafter  to  an 
assignee  of  any  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
under  such  contract  shall  not  be  subject  to 
reduction  or  setoff  for  any  liability  of  any 
nature  of  the  assignor  to  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof  which 
arises  independently  of  such  contract,  or 
hereafter  for  any  liability  of  the  assignor  on 
account  of — 

••(1)  renegotiation  under  any  renegotiation 
statute  or  under  any  statutory  renegotiation 
article  in  the  contract: 

•■(2)  fines: 

••(3)  penalties  (which  term  does  not  include 
amounts  which  may  be  collected  or  withheld 
from  the  assignor  in  accordance  with  or  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract); or 

••(4)  taxes,  social  security  contributions,  or 
the  withholding  or  non  withholding  of  taxes 
or  social  security  contributions,  whether 
arising  from  or  independently  of  such  con- 
tract. 

•■(g)  Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided, 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  af- 
fect or  impair  rights  of  obligations  here- 
tofore accrued. ■'. 

SEC.  2452.   REPEAL   OF   REQUIREME>rr  FOR  DE- 
POSIT OF  CONTRACTS  WITH  GAO. 

Section  3743  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  20)  is  repealed. 

Subtitle  F — Claims  and  Disputes 
PART  I— ARMED  SERVICES  ACQUISITIONS 
SEC.      2501.      CER'HFICATION      OF      CONTRACT 
CLALMS. 

(a)  DoD  Certification  Require.ment  in 
Conflict  With  Govern.ment-Wide  Require- 
ment.— 

(1)  Repeal —Section  2410  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  141  of 


such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2410. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Superseded  Provision.— 
Section  813(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  (Public 
Law  102-484;  106  Stat.  2453).  is  repealed. 

(c)  Restriction  on  Legislative  Payment 
OF  Claims —Section  2310e  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Restriction  on  Legislative  Payme-nt 
OF  Claims— In  the  case  of  a  contract  of  an 
agency  named  in  section  2303(a)  of  this  title, 
no  provision  of  a  law  enacted  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993.  that  directs  the  payment  of  a 
particular  claim  under  such  contract,  a  par- 
ticular request  for  equitable  adjustment  to 
any  term  of  such  contract,  or  a  particular  re- 
quest for  relief  under  Public  Law  85-804  (50 
U.S.C.  1431  et  seq.)  regarding  such  contract 
may  be  implemented  unless  such  provision  of 
law — 

■■(1)  specifically  refers  to  this  subsection; 
and 

■■(2)  specifically  states  that  this  subsection 
does  not  apply  with  respect  to  xhe  payment 
directed  by  that  provision  of  law.'^ 

PART  II— ACQUISITIONS  GENERALLY 
SEC.  2551.  CONCURRENT  JURISDICTION  OF  UMT 
ED       STATES       DISTRICT       COURTS 
UNTJER  THE  LITTLE  TUCKER  ACT. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1346  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(a)(1)  The  district  courts  shall  have  origi- 
nal jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Federal  Claims,  of  any  civil 
action  against  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
covery of  any  internal-revenue  tax  alleged  to 
have  been  erroneously  or  illegally  assessed 
or  collected,  or  any  penalty  claimed  to  have 
been  collected  without  authority  or  any  sum 
alleged  to  have  been  excessive  or  in  any 
manner  wrongfully  collected  under  the  Inter- 
nal-revenue laws. 

■•(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  district  courts  shall  have  original  ju- 
risdiction, concurrent  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Federal  Claims,  of  any  other 
civil  action  or  claim  against  the  United 
States,  not  exceeding  SIO.OOO  in  amount, 
founded  either  upon  the  Constitution,  or  any 
Act  of  Congress,  or  any  regulation  of  an  ex- 
ecutive department,  or  upon  any  express  or 
implied  contract  with  the  United  States,  or 
for  liquidated  or  unliquidated  damages  in 
cases  not  sounding  in  tort. 

••(B)  The  district  courts  shall  not  have  ju- 
risdiction over  any  civil  action  or  claim 
against  the  United  States  which  relates  in 
any  manner  to  a  contract  to  which  the  Con- 
tract Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  601  et 
seq.)  applies,  including  a  claim  that  seeks  to 
establish  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of 
such  a  contract,  seeks  to  establish  that  such 
a  contract  is  void,  or  seeks  to  determine  and 
construe  the  terms  of  such  a  contract.  The 
district  courts  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
any  civil  action  or  claim  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence  pursuant  to  section  1331 
or  1334  of  this  title  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.". 

SEC.  2552.  CONTRACT  DISPUTES  ACT  IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Period  for  Filing  Claims.— Section  6 
of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41 
U.S.C  605)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by 
inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: ■Each  claim  by  a  contractor  against 
the  government  relating  to  a  contract  and 
each  claim  by  the  government  against  a  con- 
tractor relating  to  a  contract  shall  be  sub- 
mitted within  6  years  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  event  or  events  giving  rise  to  the 
claim.". 
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(b)  INCREASED  THRESHOLD  FOR  CERTIFI- 
CATION. Decision,  and  Notification  Require- 
ments—Subsection  (CI  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  SSO.OOO"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$100,000  ■ 

(c)  Increased  Maxi.vum  for  applicability 
OF  S.MALL  Claims  Procedure.— Section  9<ai 
of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41 
use    608(a))   is   amended   by   striking  out 

■IIO.OOO"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■■$25.000". 

(d)  REDUCED  Period  for  Filing  action  in 
Court  of  Federal  Claims.— Section  10(a)(3) 
of  such  Act  (41  CSC  609(a)(3>)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  -twelve  months"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'SO  days  " 

(e)  Claim  Defined— Section  2  of  such  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  601)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6): 

(21  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '. 
and  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■  (8)  the  term  claim'  includes  a  request  for 
equitable  adjustment  to  contact  terms  and  a 
request  for  relief  under  Public  Law  85-804  (50 
use.  1431  et  seq.)  ■■. 

TITLE  in— SERVICE  SPECIFIC  AND  MAJOR 
SYSTEMS  STATUTES 
Subtitle  A— Miyor  Syatema  Statute* 
SEC.  3001.  REQUIREMENT  FOR  l>fDEPENDENT 
COST  ESTIMATES  A.ND  .MA.\POWER 
ESTIMATES  BEFORE  DEVELOPMENT 
OR  PRODLCTION. 

(a)  Content  and  Submission  of  Esti- 
mates—Section  2434  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•(b)  Regulations— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  promulgate  regulations  governing 
the  content  and  submission  of  the  estimates 
required  by  subsection  (at.  The  regulations 
shall  require — 

■■(1)  that  the  independent  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a  program  — 

■•(A)  be  prepared  by  an  office  or  other  en- 
tity that  is  not  under  the  supervision,  direc- 
tion, or  control  of  the  military  department. 
Defense  Agency,  or  other  component  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  development 
or  acquisition  of  the  program:  and 

■■(B)  include  all  costs  of  development,  pro- 
curement, and  operations  and  support,  with- 
out regard  to  funding  source  or  management 
control;  and 

••(2)  that  the  manpower  estimate  include 
the  total  personnel  required  to  operate, 
maintain,  and  support  the  program  upon  full 
operational  deployment.". 

(b)  Ter.minolocy  Correction.— Subsection 
(a)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "full-scale  engineering  development" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■engineering 
and  manufacturing  development". 

SEC.  3002.  ENHANCED  PROGRAM  STABILITY. 

(a)  Ba,seline  Df-scriftions  and  Deviation 
Reporting— Section  2435  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2):  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

<i)  by  striking  out  •(l)";  and 

(ii)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (Ai  and 
(B)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b»  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•(b)  Regulations —The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  promulgate  regulations  govern- 
ing— 


■■(1)  the  content  of  baseline  descriptions. 

"(2)  the  submission  of  reports  on  devi- 
ations of  a  program  from  the  baseline  de- 
scription by  the  program  manager  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition; 

••(3)  procedures  for  review  of  deviation  re- 
ports within  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

■■(4)  procedures  for  submission  and  ap- 
proval of  revised  baseline  descriptions.  ■. 

(b)  Terminology  CoRREcrriON— Subsection 
(a)(1)  of  such  section,  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section laKlMBxii).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■full-scale  engineering  development" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■engineering 
and  manufacturing  development". 

SEC.  3003.  REPF.AL  OF  REQITREMENT  FOR  DE 
FENSE  E.NTERPRISE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  AUTHORITY  — 

(1)  Repeal  —Sections  2436  and  2437  of  title 
10.  UnitedBtates  Code,  are  repealed. 

(2)  Cleeical  a.mendment  — The  table  of 
sections  si,  the  beginning  of  chapter  144  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
items  relating  to  sections  2436  and  2437. 

(b)  Conforming  A.mend.ment— Section  809 
of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1991  (Public  Law  101-510;  10 
use.  2430  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e).  (f).  (g). 
and  (h)  as  subsections  (d).  (e).  (f).  and  (g).  re- 
spectively 

sec.  3004.  repeal  of  reqlire.ment  for  com 
petitive  prototyping  in  major 
programs. 

(a)  Repeal  -Section  2438  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed 

(b)  Clerical  Amendme.nt— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  144  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2438 

SEC.  3006.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  COM- 
PETTTIVE  alternative  SOURCES 
LN  .MAJOR  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  REPEAL —Section  2439  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  amendment —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  144  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  2439. 

Subtitle  B— Testing  Statutes 

SEC.  30M.  REPEAL  OF  TES^HNG  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  WHEELED  OR  TRACKED  VEHI- 
CLES. 

(a)  Repeal —Section  2362  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Technical  Amendment  —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  139  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2362. 

SEC.  3012.  MAJOR  SYSTEMS  AND  MUNITIONS 
PROfJRAMS:  SUHVTVABILITY  AND 
LETHALITY  TESTING. 

(a)  Substitution  of  Vulnerability  Test- 
ing FOR  Survivability  Testing —Section 
2366  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  •survivability"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (aidHA). 
(a)(2)(A).  (C)(1).  (d».  (e)(3).  and  (e)(6)(A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■vulnerability';  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out 
•Survivability"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•Vulnerability". 

(b)  Less  Than  Full-Up  Testing  Author- 
ized—Section  2366(e)(3)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  •configured  for 
combat.  "  the  following:  ■or.  if  the  covered 
system  is  a  high  value  system,  by  firing  such 
munitions  at  components,  subsystems,  and 
subassemblies  (or  realistic  replicas  or  surro- 
gates) together  with  performing  design  anal- 


yses, modeling  and  simulation,  and  analysis 
of  combat  data.'. 

(c)  Waiver  Authority  after  Full-Scale 
Development  Begins —Section  2366(c)(1)  of 
such  title  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by 
striking  out  ■.  before  the  system  enters  full- 
scale  development.". 

(d)  Reference  to  Congressional  Co.mmit- 
TEEs— Section  2366(d)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  ■de- 
fense committees  of  Congress  (as  defined  in 
section  2362(e)(3)  of  this  title)  ■  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  -Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives". 

SEC.  3013.  OPERATIONAL  TEST  AND  EVALUA-HON 
OF  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

Section  2399(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  para- 
graph (6);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (5): 

••(5)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may.  for  a 
particular  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram, prescribe  and  apply  different  oper- 
ational test  and  evaluation  procedures  than 
those  provided  under  subsection  (a)  and  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection  if 
the  Secretary  first  transmits  to  Congress— 

••(i)  a  certification  that  such  testing  would 
be  unreasonably  expensive  and  impractica- 
ble, cause  unwarranted  delay,  or  be  unneces- 
sary because  of  the  acquisition  strategy  for 
that  system;  and 

•  (ii)  a  description  of  the  actions  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  system  will  be  operationally 
effective  and  suitable  when  the  system  is  in- 
troduced into  the  field. 

••(B)  Alternative  operational  test  and  eval- 
uation procedures  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  may  not  be  used  to  proceed 
with  a  major  defense  acquisition  program  be- 
yond low-rate  initial  production  ' 
SEC.  3014.  LOW  RATE  INITIAL  PRODUCTION  OF 
NEW  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  Exception  for  Strategic  Defense  Mis- 
sile Syste.ms— Subsection  (O  of  section  2400 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  •and 
military  satellite  programs  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '.  military  satellite  programs, 
and  strategic  defense  missile  programs"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  •and 
military  satellite  program  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •.  military  satellite  program, 
and  strategic  defense  missile  program  ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  caption  of  such  sub- 
section and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •Low- 
Rate  Initial  Production  of  Naval  Vessel. 
Satellite,  and  Strategic  Defense  Missile 
Programs  —". 

(b)  Submission  of  Test  and  Evalu.^tion 
Master  Plan —Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  any  test  and  evaluation  master  plan 
prepared  for  that  program.' 

Subtitle  C — Service  Specific  Laws 
SEC.  3021.  INDUSTRIAL  MOBILIZATION. 

(a)   Consolidation    and   Revision   of   Au- 
thority- 
ID  Authority— Subtitle  V  of  chapter  148 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"$2538.  Industrial  mobilization:  orders;  prior- 
ities;  possession   of  manufacturing   plants; 
violations 

■■(a)  Ordering  Authority —In  time  of  war 
or  when  war  is  imminent,  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department,  may  order 
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from  any  person  or  organized  manufacturing 
industry  necessary  products  or  materials  of 
the  type  usually  produced  or  capable  of  being 
produced  by  that  person  or  industry. 

(b)  Compliance  With  Order  Required —A 
person  or  industry  with  whom  an  order  is 
placed  under  subsection  (a),  or  the  respon- 
sible head  thereof,  shall  comply  with  that 
order  and  give  it  precedence  over  all  orders 
not  placefl  under  that  subsection. 

••(c)  Seizure  of  Facilities  Upon  Non- 
compliance.—In  time  of  war  or  when  war  is 
imminent,  the  President,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department,  may  take  immediate  pos- 
session of  any  plant  that  is  equipped  to  man- 
ufacture, or  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned,  is  capable  of 
being  readily  transformed  into  a  plant  for 
manufacturing,  arms  or  ammunition,  parts 
thereof,  or  necessar.v  supplies  for  the  armed 
forces  if  Che  person  or  industry  owning  or  op- 
erating tiie  plant,  or  the  responsible  head 
thereof,  refuses— 

•(1)  to  give  precedence  to  the  order  as  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (b); 

••(2)  to  manufacture  the  kind,  quantity,  or 
quality  of  arms  or  ammunition,  parts  there- 
of, or  necessary  supplies,  as  ordered  by  the 
Secretary,  or 

•(3)  to  furnish  them  at  a  reasonable  price 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

•(d)  Use  of  Seized  Facility.— The  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department,  may 
manufacture  products  that  are  needed  in 
time  of  war  or  when  war  is  imminent,  in  any 
plant  that  is  seized  under  subsection  (c). 

••(e)  Compensation  Required —Each  per- 
son or  industry  from  whom  products  or  ma- 
terials art  ordered  under  subsection  (a)  is  en- 
titled to  fair  and  just  compensation.  Each 
person  or  industry  whose  plant  is  seized 
under  subsection  (c)  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and 
just  rental. 

••(f)  Criminal  Penalty— Whoever  fails  to 
comply  with  this  section  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  three  years  and  fined  not 
more  than  $50,000.  ". 

(2)  Tecthnical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  V  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

2538.  In4ustrial  mobilization:  orders;  prior- 
ities: possession  of  manufactur- 
ing plants:  violations.  ". 

(b)  Repeal  of  superseded  Authority.- 

(1)  armv  authority  - 

(A)  Repeal —Section  4501  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  Clerical  amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  431  of 
such  titlt  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4501. 

(2)  AlK  FORCE  authority — 

(A)  Repeal —Section  9501  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  Clerical  a.mendment —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  931  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  9501. 

SEC.  3022.  INDUSTRIAL  MOBILIZATION:  PLANTS; 
LISTS;  BOARD  ON  MOBILIZATION  OF 
LNDUSTRIES  ESSENTIAL  FOR  MILI- 
TARY PREPAREDNESS. 

(a)  Consolidation  and  Revision  of  Au- 
thority— 

(1)  AUTHORITY.- Subchapter  V  of  chapter 
148  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  3021(a)(1).  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 


"§2539.  Industrial  mobilization:  plants;  lists; 
Board  on  Mobilization  of  Industries  Essen- 
tial for  Military  Preparedness 

••(a)  LISTS  OF  Arms  and  Ammunition 
Plants —The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  military  departments  may 
each  maintain  a  list  of  privately  owned 
plants  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Terri- 
tories. Commonwealths,  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  that  are  equipped  to  man- 
ufacture for  the  armed  forces  arms  or  ammu- 
nition, or  parts  thereof,  and  may.  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  it  necessary,  obtain  com- 
plete information  of  the  kinds  of  those  prod- 
ucts manufactured  or  capable  of  being  manu- 
factured by  each  of  those  plants,  and  of  the 
equipment  and  capacity  of  each  of  those 
plants. 

••(b)  Lists  of  Plants  Convertible  to 
Arms  and  ammunition  Facttories— The  Sec- 
retar.v  of  Defense  and  the  secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  may  each  maintain  a 
list  of  privately  owned  plants  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Territories.  Commonwealths, 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  that 
are  capable  of  being  readily  transformed  into 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  ammunition 
for  the  armed  forces  and  that  have  a  capac- 
ity sufficient  to  warrant  conversion  into  am- 
munition plants  in  time  of  war  or  when  war 
is  imminent,  and  may.  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
mines it  necessary,  obtain  umplete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  equipment  of  each  of  those 
plants. 

•■(c)  Conversion  1  lans.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  concerned  may  pre- 
pare comprehensive  plans  for  converting 
each  plant  listed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
into  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  ammu- 
nition or  parts  thereof. 

■■(d)  Board  on  Mobilization  of  Industries 
Essential  for  Military  Preparedness — 
The  President  may  appoint  a  nonpartisan 
Board  on  Mobilization  of  Industries  Essen- 
tial for  Military  Preparedness  and  may  pro- 
vide necessary  clerical  assistance  to  organize 
and  coordinate  operations  under  this  section 
and  section  2538  of  this  title". 

(2)    Clerical    amendment —The    table    of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  V  of 
such     chapter,     as     amended     by     section 
3021(a)(2).  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"2539    Industrial  mobilization:   plants;  lists; 
Board  on  Mobilization  of  Indus- 
tries Essential  for  Military  Pre- 
paredness". 

(bi  Repeal  of  Superseded  Authority.— 

(1)  ARMY  authority  — 

(A)  Repeal —Section  4502  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed 

(B)  Clerical  amendment —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  431  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  but  the 
item  relating  to  section  4502. 

(2)  Air  force  authority  — 

(A)  Repeal— Section  9502  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  Clerical    amendment.— The    table    of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  931  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Item  relating  to  section  9502. 
SEC.   3023.   PROCUREMENT   FOR  EXPERIMENTAL 

PURPOSES. 

(a)  Consolidation  and  Revision  of  au- 
thority— 

(1)    Authority —Chapter    139   of   title    10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§2373.   Procurement   for  experimental   pur- 
poses 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  sec- 
retaries of  the   military   departments   may 


each  buy  ordnance,  signal,  and  chemical  war- 
fare supplies,  including  parts  and  acces- 
sories, and  designs  thereof,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  concerned 
considers  necessary  for  experimental  or  test 
purposes  in  the  development  of  the  best  sup- 
plies that  are  needed  for  the  national  de- 
fense. Purchases  under  this  section  may  be 
made  inside  or  outside  the  United  States  by 
contract  or  otherwise.  Chapter  137  of  this 
title  applies  when  such  purchases  are  made 
in  quantity". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

■2373.    Procurement    for   experimental    pur- 
poses.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Superseded  Authority — 

(1)  Army  authority — 

(A)  Repeal.— Section  4504  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  Clerical  amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  431  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to 

(2)  AIR  force  authority — 

(A)  Repeal— Section  9504  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  Clerical  a.mendme.nt  — The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  931  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  9504 

SEC.  3024.  REPEAL  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  PRO 
CUREMENT  of  PRODUCnON  EQUIP 
MENT. 

(a)  AR.MY  Authority — 

(1)  Repeal —Section  4505  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  a.mendme.nt —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  431  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4505. 

(b)  AIR  Force  authority — 

(1)  Repeal —Section  9505  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical    a.mendme.nt —The    table    of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  931  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  9505 
SEC.    3025.    AVAILABILITY    OF    DEPARTMENT   OF 

DEFENSE  SAMPLES,  DRAWLNGS,  IN 
FORMATION.  EQUIPMENT,  MATE- 
RIALS. AND  CERTAIN  SERVICES. 

(a)  Consolidation  and  Revision  of  Au- 
thority— 

(1)  Authority.— Subchapter  V  of  chapter 
148  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  3022(a)(1).  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"{  2540.  Availability  of  samples,  drawings,  in- 
formation, equipment,  materials,  and  cer- 
tain services 

••(a)  Authority —The  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  when  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  be  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense,  may  each— 

••(1)  sell,  lend,  or  give  samples,  drawings, 
and  manufacturing  or  otTier  information 
(subject  to  the  rights  of  third  parties)  to  any 
person  or  entity; 

••(2)  sell  or  lend  government  equipment  or 
materials  to  any  person  or  entity— 

••(A)  for  use  in  independent  research  and 
development  programs,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  the  equipment  or  material  be  used 
exclusively  for  such  research  and  develop- 
ment; or 

••(B)  for  use  in  demonstrations  to  a  friend- 
ly foreign  government:  and 

••(3)  make  available  to  any  person  or  en- 
tity, at  an  appropriate  fee,  the  services  of 
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any  government  laboratory,  center,  range,  or 
other  testing:  facility  for  the  testing  of  mate- 
rials, equipment,  models,  computer  software, 
and  other  items. 

■•(b)   CONFIDENTI.^LITY   OF  TEST   RESULTS.— 

The  results  of  tests  performed  with  services 
made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3) 
are  confidential  and  may  not  be  disclosed 
outside  the  Federal  Government  without  the 
consent  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  tests  are 
performed. 

•■(c)  Fees.— Fees  for  services  made  avail- 
able for,testing  under  subsection  (a)(3)  shall 
be  established  in  the  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  Such  fees  may 
not  be  less  than  the  direct  costs  involved,  in- 
cluding the  direct  costs  of  utilities,  contrac- 
tor support,  and  salaries  of  personnel  that 
are  incurred  by  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  the  testing. 

■•(d)  Use  of  Collected  Fees— Fees  re- 
ceived for  services  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(3)  may  be  credited  to  the 
appropriations  or  other  funds  of  the  activity 
providing  such  services.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  V  of 
such  chapter,  as  amended  by  section 
3022(a>(2).  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  item: 
••25M.  Availability  of  samples,  drawings,  in- 
formation, equipment,  male- 
rials,  and  certain  services.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Exemption  from  advertising  require- 
ment.—Section  2314  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  ■or  sale'^  after 
••procurement". 

(2)  Repeal  of  superseded  army  author- 
ity.—Chapter  431  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  sections  4506.  4507.  and 
4508:  and 

(B)  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  chapter,  by  striking  out  the 
items  relating  to  such  sections. 

(3)  Repeal  of  superseded  air  force  au- 
thority.—Subchapter  I  of  chapter  931  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  sections  9506  and  9507; 
and 

(B)  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  subchapter,  by  striking  out  the 
items  relating  to  such  sections 

SEC.  30>6.  REPEAL  OF  DLTLICATIVE  GENERAL 
PROCfREME.Vr  AL'THORITY. 

(a)  Army  al-thority — 

(1)  Repeal  —Section  4531  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  433  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  4531. 

(b)  AIR  Force  authority.— 

(1)  Repeal —Section  9531  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  amendment —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  933  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  9531. 

SEC.  3027.  REPEAL  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  DELEGATE 
THE  procurement  OF  AR.MY  RA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Repeal —Section  4533  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  Amend.ment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  433  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  4533 

SEC.  3028.  REPEAL  OF  ALTHORTTY  TO  PURCHASE 
exceptional  Sl^SISTENCE  SLT- 
PUES  WITHOUT  ADVERTISING. 

(a)  Army  authority.— 
(1)  Repeal —Section  4535  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 


(2)  Clerical  a.mendment  — The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  433  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4535. 

(b)  Air  Force  authority — 

(1)  repeal —Section  9535  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  933  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  9535. 

SEC.  3028.  repeal  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  OBTAIN  AS- 
SISTANCE OF  UNITED  STATES  MAP- 
PING AGENCIES. 

(a)  AR.MY  AUTHORITY.— 

(1)  Repeal —Section  4537  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  a.mendme.nt— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  433  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4537. 

(b)  AIR  Force  authority — 

(1)  Repeal  -Section  9537  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  a.mendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  933  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  9537 

SEC.  3030.  REPEAL  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  RECLAIM 
UNSERVICEABLE  AMMIJNITION. 

(a)  ARMY  AUTHORITY.— 

(1)  Repeal— Section  4538  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  433  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4538. 

(b)  AIR  Force  authority — 

(1)  Repeal —Section  9538  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  amend.ment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  933  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  9538 

SEC.  303L  GRATUITOUS  SERVICES  OF  OFFICERS 
OF  CERTAIN  RESERVE  COMPO- 
NENTS. 

(a)  Consolidation  and  Revision  of  au- 
thority — 

(1)  authority.— Chapter  11  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  278  the  following  new  section: 

"5  279.  Gratuitous  »ervice»  of  officers  of  cer- 
tain reserve  components 
•The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  may 
each  accept  the  gratuitous  services  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,  Air 
Force  Reserve,  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  in 
the  enrolling,  organizing,  and  training  of 
members  of  such  reserve  components  or  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  or  in  con- 
sulting on  matters  relating  to  the  armed 
forces". 

(2)  Clerical  amendme.nt— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  11  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  278  the  following 
new  item: 

•Sec.  279.  Gratuitous  services  of  officers  of 
certain  reserve  components.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Superseded  Provisions — 

(1)  Army  authority — 

(A)  Repeal —Section  4541  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  433  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4541. 

(2)  AIR  FORCE  AUTHORITY  — 

(A)  REPEAL —Section  9541  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  CLERICAL  AMEND.MENT —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  t>eginning  of  chapter  933  of 


the 


such  title  is  amended   by  striking  out 
item  relating  to  section  9541. 

SEC.  3032.  CrVIL  RESERVE  AIR  FLEET. 

(a)  DEFINITION  OF  CONTRACTOR.— Section 
9511(8)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'or  '  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  •.  or  (C)  who  owns  or  controls, 
or  will  own  or  control,  new  or  existing  air- 
craft and  who.  by  contract,  commits  some  or 
all  of  such  aircraft  to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet". 

(b)  Consolidation  of  Provisions  Relating 

TO  CONTRACTUAL  CO.MMITMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT.— 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  931  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  section  9512  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 9513  as  subsection  (b)  and  transferring 
such  subsection  (as  so  redesignated)  to  sec- 
tion 9512.  and  inserting  such  subsection  after 
subsection  (a): 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
lion  9513  as  subsection  (e)  and  transferring 
such  subsection  (as  so  redesignated)  to  the 
end  of  section  9512; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  9512.  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
•■the  terms  required  by  section  9513  of  this 
title  and"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (e)  of  section  9512.  as  re- 
designated and  transferred  to  such  section 
by  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  •under  sec- 
tion 9512  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •entered  into  under  this  section"; 
and 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  section 
9513. 

(c)  Use   of   Military   Installations   by 

CONTRACTORS.— 

(1)    AUTHORITY —Subchapter    II    of    such 
chapter,  as  amended  by  subsection  (b),  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  9513: 
"iBSlS.  Use  of  military  installations  by  Civil 

Reserve  Air  Fleet  contractors 

■•(a)  Contract  Authority— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force— 

••(A)  may.  by  contract  entered  into  with 
any  contractor,  authorize  such  contractor  to 
use  one  or  more  Air  Force  installations  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary;  and 

■■(B)  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
another  military  department,  may.  by  con- 
tract entered  into  with  any  contractor,  au- 
thorize the  contractor  to  use  one  or  more  in- 
stallations, designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  such  other  military  de- 
partment. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
include  in  the  contract  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate to  promote  the  national  defense  or  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

•'(b)  Purposes  of  Use.— a  contract  entered 
into  under  subsection  (a)  may  authorize  use 
of  a  designated  installation  as  a  weather  al- 
ternate, a  technical  stop  not  involving  the 
enplaning  or  deplaning  of  passengers  or 
cargo,  or.  in  the  case  of  an  installation  with- 
in the  United  States,  for  other  commercial 
purposes.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  law.  the  Secretary  may  establish 
different  levels  and  types  of  uses  for  dif- 
ferent installations  and  may  provide  in  con- 
tracts under  subsection  (a1  for  different  lev- 
els and  types  of  uses  by  different  contrac- 
tors. 

"(c)  Disposition  of  Payments  for  Use  — 
Notwithstanding   the    provisions   of  section 
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1107(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1507(b)).  and  any  other  provision  of 
law.  amounts  collected  in  a  fiscal  year  from 
a  contractor  for  services  or  supplies  or  as 
landing  fees  or  other  charges  authorized  to 
be  collected  for  use  of  an  installation  under 
a  contract  entered  into  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  credited  to  an  appropriation  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  military  department  that 
has  jurisdiction  over  such  installation. 

■•(d)  Hold  Harmless  Require.ment.— A 
contract  entered  into  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  provide  that  the  contractor  agrees  to 
indemnify  and  hold  harmless  the  Air  Force 
(and  any  other  armed  force  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  installation  covered  by  the 
contract)  from  all  actions,  suits,  or  claims  of 
any  sort  resulting  from,  relating  to,  or  aris- 
ing out  of  any  activities  conducted,  or  serv- 
ices or  supplies  furnished,  in  connection  with 
the  contract. 

■■(e)  Reserv.ation  of  Right  To  Exclude 
Contractor. — A  contract  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  may.  without  providing 
prior  notice,  deny  access  to  an  installation 
designated  under  the  contract  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so  in  order  to  meet  military  exigencies". 

(2)  Clerical  a.mendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  II  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  9513  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"9513.  Use  of  military  installations  by  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  contrac- 
tors.". 

SEC.  3033.  REPEAL  OF  NAVY  AUTHORITY  RE- 
GARDING RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT, PROCUREMENT.  AND  CO.N- 
STRUCTION  OF  GLIDED  MISSILES. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Obsolete  Authority.— Sec- 
tion 7201  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  631  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7201. 

SEC.  3034.  EXCHANGE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PERSON- 
NEL. 

(a)   Exchange  authority.— Subchapter  II 
of  chapter  138  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"i  23S0J.  Exchange  of  scientific  personnel 

■■(a)  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE  AGREE- 
MENTS AUTHORIZED.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  governments  of  allies  of  the  United 
States  and  other  friendly  foreign  countries 
for  the  exchange  of  military  and  civilian  sci- 
entific personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  military  and  civilian  scientific  per- 
sonnel of  the  defense  ministries  of  such  for- 
eign governments. 

■•(b)  Assignment  of  Personnel.— Pursuant 
to  an  agreement  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a),  personnel  of  the  defense  ministry 
of  a  foreign  government  may  be  assigned  to 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  assigned  to  positions  in  the  defense  min- 
istry of  that  foreign  government.  An  agree- 
ment for  the  exchange  of  personnel  engaged 
in  research  and  development  activities  may 
provide  for  assignment  of  such  personnel  to 
positions  in  private  industry  that  support 
the  defense  ministry  of  such  foreign  govern- 
ment. A  specific  position  and  the  individual 
to  be  assigned  to  that  position  shall  be  ac- 
ceptable to  both  governments. 

••(c)  Reciprocity  of  Personnel  Qualifica- 
tions Required.— Each  government  shall  be 
required  under  an  agreement  authorized  by 


subsection  (a)  to  provide  personnel  having 
qualifications,  training,  and  skills  that  are 
essentially  equal  to  those  of  the  personnel 
provided  by  the  other  government. 

■•(d)  Payment  of  Personnel  Costs.— Each 
government  shall  pay  the  salary,  per  diem, 
cost  of  living,  travel,  cost  of  language  or 
other  training,  and  other  costs  (except  for 
cost  of  temporary  duty  directed  by  the  host 
government  and  costs  incident  to  the  use  of 
host  government  facilities  in  the  perform- 
ance of  assigned  duties)  for  its  own  personnel 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  such  government  that  pertain  to  such 
matters.". 

(b)   Clerical   Amendment— The    table   of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  II  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
■•2350J.  Exchange  of  scientific  personnel   ". 
SEC.    3035.    REPEAL    OF    AUTHORITY    FOR    SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  NAVY  TO  PROVIDE 
TEMPORARY  RELIEF  FOR  CONTRAC- 
TORS   AND    CONTRACTOR    EMPLOY- 
EES    FROM      LOSSES     CAUSED     BY 
ENEMY  ACnON. 

(a)  Repeal.— Section  7213  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  amend.ment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  631  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7213. 

SEC.  3036.  REPEAL  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  NAVY  TO  SELL 
DEGAUSSING  EQUIPMENT. 

(a)  Repeal.— Section  7230  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  631  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7230. 

SEC.  3037.  REPEAL  OF  AITTHORITY  FOR  ALTER- 
NATIVE USE  OF  APPROPIUATIONS 
FOR  CONSTRUCnON  OR  CONVER- 
SION OF  VESSELS. 

(a)  Repeal.— Section  7296  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  633  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7296. 

SEC.  3038.  REPEAL  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  CONVER- 
SION OF  COMBATANT  AND  AUXIL- 
IARY NAVAL  VESSELS. 

(a)  Repeal.— Section  7298  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  Amend.ment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  633  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7298. 

SEC.  3039.  CONSTRUC'nON  OF  COMBATANT  AND 
ESCORT  VESSELS  AND  ASSIGN^MENT 
OF  VESSEL  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Obsolete  and  Internally 
Inconsistent  Provisions.— Section  7299a  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
as  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  respectively. 

(b)  Conforming  A.mendment.— Subsection 
(b)  of  such  section,  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a)(2).  is  amended  in  paragraph  (2)  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (a)  or". 

SEC.  3040.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREME.NT  FOR  ESTI- 
.MATES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  BIDS 
ON  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NAVAL  VES- 
SELS. 

(a)  Repeal.— Section  7301  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  a.mendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  633  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7301. 

SEC.  3041.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  VESSELS  ON  PACIFIC 
COAST. 

(a)  Repeal.— Section  7302  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 


(b)  Clerical  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  633  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7302. 

SEC.  3042.  FITNESS  OF  NAVAL  VESSELS:  EXAM- 
INATION; STRIKING  UNFIT  VESSELS; 
DISPOSAL. 

(a)  CONSOLIDA'nON  AND  REVISION  OF  AU- 
THORITY.— 

(1)  Authority— Section  7304  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"i  7304.  Fitness  of  vessels:  examination;  strik- 
ing from  Naval  Vessel  Register;  disposal 

••(a)  TRIENNIAL  Examination  of  Vessels 
Required.— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
designate  boards  of  naval  officers  to  examine 
all  naval  vessels,  including  unfinished  ves- 
sels. Each  vessel  shall  be  examined  at  least 
once  every  three  years  if  practicable. 

••(b)  Board  Recommendations.— A  board 
designated  under  subsection  (a)  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
writing  which  vessels,  if  any.  should  be 
stricken  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register.  In 
making  such  recommendations,  the  board 
shall  consider  whether  a  vessel  is  unfit  for 
service  or  whether  an  unfinished  vessel  can- 
not be  finished  without  disproportionate  ex- 
pense. 

••(c)  Action  of  the  Secretary.— If  the  Sec- 
retary concurs  with  a  board's  recommenda- 
tion that  a  vessel  be  stricken  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register,  the  Secretary  shall  strike 
the  name  of  that  vessel  from  the  Naval  Ves- 
sel Register. 

■•(d)  APPRAISAL  OF  Stricken  Vessel.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  appraise  each 
vessel  stricken  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Reg- 
ister. 

••(e)  Sale  of  Stricken  Vessel.— (1)  When 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  the  Secretary  may  sell  a  ves- 
sel stricken  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register. 

••(2)  A  vessel  stricken  from  the  Naval  Ves- 
sel Register  and  not  subject  to  disposition 
under  any  other  law.  may  be  sold  at  public 
sale  to  the  highest  acceptable  bidder,  regard- 
less of  the  vessel's  appraised  value,  after 
being  advertised  for  sale  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  30  days. 

••(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
bid  prices  received  after  advertising  are  not 
reasonable  and  that  readvertising  will  serve 
no  useful  purpose,  the  vessel  may  be  sold  by 
negotiation  to  the  highest  acceptable 
offeror,  but  only  if— 

••(A)  each  responsible  bidder  has  been  noti- 
fied of  the  intent  to  negotiate  a  sale  of  the 
vessel  and  has  been  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  negotiate  with  the  Secretary  for 
the  purchase  of  that  vessel;  and 

••(B)  the  negotiated  price— 

••(i)  is  higher  than  the  highest  rejected 
price  of  any  responsible  bidder;  or 

••(ii)  is  reasonable  and  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

••(f)  Other  Transfers— (D  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  transfer,  by  gift 
or  otherwise,  any  vessel  stricken  from  the 
Naval  Vessel  Register  or  any  captured  vessel 
to— 

"(A)  any  State,  Commonwealth,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  munici- 
pal corporation  or  political  subdivision 
thereof; 

"(B)  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 

"(C)  any  not-for-profit  or  nonprofit  entity. 

"(2)  A  transfer  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  at  no  cost  to  the  United  States  and 
may  not  be  made  unless  the  transferee 
agrees  to  maintain  the  vessel  in  a  condition 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

••(g)  Use  for  Experimental  Purposes.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to 
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use  for  experimental  purposes  any  vessel 
stricken  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register.  A 
vessel  so  used  shall  first  be  stripped  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  The  proceeds 
received  from  stripping  the  vessel  shall  be 
credited  to  appropriations  available  for  the 
procurement  of  the  scrapping  services  need- 
ed for  stripping  of  that  vessel.  Excess  re- 
ceipts shall  be  deposited  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury 

■(h)  Inapplicability  of  Other  Law— The 
provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U  S.C.  481  et  seq.i  do  not  apply  to  the  dis- 
position of  a  naval  vessel  under  this  section. 

■(i)  Limitation.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  battleship,  aircraft 
carrier,  cruiser,  destroyer,  or  submarine  of 
the  Navy  may  be  sold,  transferred,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.  unless  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  certifies  that  it  Is  not  essential 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  item  relat- 
ing to  such  section  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  633  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••7304.  Fitness  of  vessels:  examination;  strik- 
ing from  Naval  Vessel  Register; 
disposal  " 

(b>  Repeal  of  Slperseded  Provisions. - 

(1)  Repeal.— Sections  7305.  7306.  7307.  and 
7308  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Clerical  a.mend.ment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  633  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
items  relating  to  such  sections 

SEC.  3043.  REPEAL  OF  POLICY  ON  CONSTRUCT 
ING  COMBATANT  VESSELS. 

(a)  Repeal— Section  7310  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b>  Clerical  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  633  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7310. 

SEC.  3044.  NAVAL  SALVAGE  FACILITIES. 

'(aj  Consolidation  of  .Authority— Chapter 
637  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  section  7361— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  ■Au- 
thority To  Provide  Facilities  by  Contract 
OR  Otherwise  — "  after  •(a)"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  •Con- 
tracts Affecting  the  Department  of 
Transport.ation— "  after  ••(b)";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c>— 

(i)  by  inserting  Limitation  on  Term  Con- 
tracts.—" after  -(c)";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  •under  this  section" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'under  sub- 
section (a)"; 

(2)  by  designating  the  text  of  section  7362 
as  subsection  (d)  and  transferring  such  text, 
as  so  designated,  to  the  end  of  section  7361  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code; 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  7361  of  such 
title,  as  so  designated  and  transferred,  by  in- 
serting before  'The  Secretary"  the  follow- 
ing: -Co.mmercial  Use  of  Naval  Vessels 
AND  Equipment.—": 

(4)  by  designating  the  text  of  section  7363 
as  subsection  (e)  and  transferring  such  text, 
as  so  designated,  to  the  end  of  section  7361  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code; 

(5)  in  subsection  (e)  of  section  7361  of  such 
title,  as  so  designated  and  transferred,  by  in- 
serting before  •Before  any  salvage  vessel" 
the  following:  •Conditions  for  Transfer  of 
Equipment.—": 

(6)  by  designating  the  text  of  section  7365 
as  subsection  (f)  and  transferring  such  text. 
as  so  designated,  to  the  end  of  section  7361  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code; 


(7)  in  subsection  (f)  of  section  7361  of  such 
title,  as  so  designated  and  transferred,  by  in- 
serting before  -The  Secretary"  the  follow- 
ing:   Settlement  of  Clai.ms.—"; 

(8)  by  designating  the  text  of  section  7366 
as  subsection  (g)  and  transferring  such  text, 
as  so  designated,  to  the  end  of  section  7361  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code; 

(9)  in  subsection  (g)  of  section  7361  of  such 
title,  as  so  designated  and  transferred— 

(A)  by  inserting  before  'Not  more  than" 
the  following:  "Limitation  on  Appropria- 
tions.—"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'this  chapter"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •this  section": 

(10)  by  designating  the  text  of  section  7367 
as  subsection  (h)  and  transferring  such  text. 
as  so  designated,  to  the  end  of  section  7361  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code; 

(11)  in  subsection  (h)  of  section  7361  of  such 
title,  as  so  designated  and  transferred— 

(A)  by  inserting  before  •Money  received" 
the  following:  "Disposition  of  Receipts.—": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  -this  chapter"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•this  section": 

(12)  by  striking  out  the  section  headings 
for  sections  7362.  7363.  7365.  7366.  and  7367; 

(13)  by  striking  out  the  heading  for  section 
7361  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

"JTSSl.  Navy  support  for  salvage  operationa"; 

and 

(14)  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  chapter— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  7361  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

7361.  Navy  support  for  salvage  operations"; 

and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
sections  7362.  7363.  7365.  7366.  and  7367 

Subtitle  D — Department  of  Defense 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Activities 
SEC.  3051.  FACTORIES  AST)  ARSENALS:  MA.NUFAC- 
TL'RE  AT. 

(a)  Consolidation  and  Revision  of  au- 
thority— 

(1)  Authority— Subchapter  V  of  chapter 
148  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  3025(a)(1).  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"$2541.  Factories  and  arsenals:  manufacture 

at 

■•(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  may  have 
supplies  needed  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  such  military  department,  as  the 
case  may  be.  made  in  factories  or  arsenals 
owned  by  the  United  States 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concerned 
may  abolish  any  United  States  arsenal  that 
such  Secretary  considers  unnecessary.'". 

(2)  Technical  amendment —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  V  of 
such  chapter,  as  amended  by  section 
3025(a)(2).  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  item: 

2541.   Factories  and  arsenals:   manufacture 
at.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Superseded  Authority.— 

(1)  Army  authority  — 

(A)  Repeal —Section  4532  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  Clerical  amendme.st  — The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  433  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4532. 

(2)  AIR  force  authority — 

(A)  Repeal —Section  9532  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  Is  repealed 


(B)  Clerical  amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  933  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  9532. 

SEC.  3052.  ACCOUNTING  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
CONTRACTED  ADVISORY  AND  AS- 
SISTANCE SERVICES. 

(a)  Funding  To  Be  Ide.ntified  in  Budget.— 
Section  1105  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

••(g)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  establish  the  fund- 
ing for  consulting  services  for  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  as  a  separate  object  class 
in  each  budget  annually  submitted  to  the 
Congress  under  this  section. 

••(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  con- 
sulting services  include — 

•(A)  management  and  professional  support 
services; 

■•(B)  studies,  analyses,  and  evaluations; 

••(C)  engineering  and  technical  services 
(excluding  routine  engineering  services  such 
as  automated  data  processing  and  architect 
and  engineering  contracts);  and 

'•(D)  research  and  development.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Source  Law  —Section  512  of 
Public  Law  102-394  (106  Stat.  1826)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Repeal  of  Superseded  Provision  — 

(1)  DoD  specific  law —Section  2212  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  131  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2212. 

Subtitle  K — Fuel-  and  Energy-Related  Laws 

SEC.  3061.  LIQUID  FUELS  AND  NATURAL  GAS: 
CONTRACTS  FOR  STORAGE,  HAN- 
DLING. OR  DISTRIBUTION. 

(a)  Revision  of  Authority.— Section  2388 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(a)  Authority  To  Contract.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  may  each  contract  for 
storage  facilities  for.  or  the  storage,  han- 
dling, or  distribution  of.  liquid  fuels  and  nat- 
ural gas. 

■•(b)  Period  of  Contract— The  period  of  a 
contract  entered  into  under  subsection  (a) 
may  not  exceed  5  years.  However,  the  con- 
tract may  provide  options  for  the  Secretary 
to  renew  the  contract  for  additional  periods 
of  not  more  than  5  years  each,  but  not  for 
more  than  a  total  of  20  years."';  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  by  inserting  "Option 
To  Purchase  Facility.—"  after  "(c)"'. 

(b)  Clerical  a.mendments,— 

(1)  Section  heading— The  heading  of  such 
section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"$2388.    Liquid    fuels    and    natural    gas:   con- 
tracts   for    storage,    handling,    or    distribu- 
tion". 

(2)  Table  of  sections— The  item  relating 
to  such  section  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  141  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••2388.  Liquid  fuels  and  natural  gas:  contracts 

for   storage,    handling,    or   dis- 
tribution.". 

SEC.  3062.  ACQUISITION  OF  PETROLEU'M  AND 
NATURAL  GAS:  AUTHORITY  TO 
WAIVE  PROCEDURES. 

(a)  Acquisition.  Sale,  and  Exchange  of 
Natural  Gas —Section  2404  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  in  the  matter  above  paragraph  (1).  by 
inserting  'or  natural  gas"^  after  ■petro- 
leum": 
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(Bi  in  paragraph  (I) — 

(i)  by  inserting  ■or  natural  gas  market 
conditions,  as  the  case  may  be. '■  after  ■pe- 
troleum market  conditions";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  ■or  acquisition  of  natural 
gas.  respectively,"  after  ■acquisition  of  pe- 
troleum"; and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  'or  natu- 
ral gas.  as  the  case  may  be,  "  after  "petro- 
leum'":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  ■"or  natu- 
ral gas"'  in  the  second  sentence  after  ••petro- 
leum". 

(b)  Expansion  of  Exchange  authority — 
Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(c)  Exchange  Authority —The  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  acquire  petroleum,  petro- 
leum-related services,  natural  gas.  or  natu- 
ral gas-related  services  by  exchange  of  petro- 
leum, petroleum-related  services,  natural 
gas.  or  natural  gas-related  services.". 

(c)  Sale  of  Petroleum  and  Natural 
Gas.— Such  section  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (d): 

■■(d)  authority  To  Sell,— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  sell  petroleum  or  natural  gas  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  sale  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  proceeds  of  such  a  sale  shall 
be  credited  to  appropriations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
received  and  shall  be  available  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  acquisition  of  petroleum,  petro- 
leum-related services,  natural  gas.  or  natu- 
ral gas-related  services.". 

(d)  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments,— 

(1)  Subsection  captions.— Section  2404  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "Waiver 
authority.—"  after  ■■(a)": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  •Scope 
OF  Waiver.-"  after  "(b)":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (e),  as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (c)(1).  by  inserting  "Petroleu.m 
Defined.—"  after  •■(e)". 

(2)  Section  heading.— The  heading  of  such 
section  is  amended  to  read  as  fallows: 

'4  2404.  Acquisition  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas:  authority  to  waive  contract  proce- 
dures; acquisition  by  exchange;  sales  au- 
thority". 

(3)  Table  of  sections.— The  item  relating 
to  such  section  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  141  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■2404.  Acquisition  of  petroleum  and  natural 

gas:    authority    to    waive    con- 

I      tract  procedures;  acquisition  by 

exchange:  sales  authority. ■■. 
Subtitle  F— Fiscal  Statutes 

SEC.  3071.  DISBURSE.MENT  OF  FUNDS  OF  MILI- 
TARY department  TO  COVER  OBLI- 
GATIONS OF  ANOTHER  AGENCY  OF 
department  OF  DEFENSE. 

Subsection  (cH2)  of  section  3321  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "military  departments  of  the  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'The  " 

Subtitle  G — Miscellaneous 
SEC.  3081.  OBLIGA"nON  OF  FUNDS:  LLMITATION. 

Section  2202  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  2202.  Obligation  of  funds:  limitation 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
regulations  governing  the  performance  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  procure- 
ment, production,  warehousing,  and  supply 


distribution  functions,  and  related  functions, 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,'", 

SEC.  3082.  REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF  AVIA'nON. 

(a)  Repeal —Chapter  135  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment— The  tables  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  A  of 
such  title  and  the  beginning  of  part  IV  of 
such  subtitle  are  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  chapter  135. 

SEC.  3083.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENTS  REGARD- 
ING PRODUCT  EVALUA'nON  ACTIVI- 

■nES. 

(a)  Repeal,— Section  2369  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed, 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  139  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  related  to  section  2369, 

SEC.  3084.  REPEAL  OF  PRICE  ADJUSTMENT  AU- 
THORITY AN-D  PURCHASE  AUTHOR- 
ITY RELATING  TO  THE  PROCURE- 
MENT OF  MIUC 

(a)  Repeal —Section  2389  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed, 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  141  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  related  to  section  2389, 

SEC.  3085.  CODIFICA'nON  AND  REVISION  OF  LIMI- 
TATION ON  LEASE  OF  VESSELS.  AIR- 
CRAFT, AND  VEHICLES. 

(a)  Limitation.— 

(1)  In  general —Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"{24106.  Lease  of  vessels,  aircraft,  and  vehi- 
cles 

"The  head  of  an  agency  named  in  para- 
graph (1).  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  section  2303(a)  of 
this  title  may  not  enter  into  any  contract 
with  a  term  of  18  months  or  more,  or  extend 
or  renew  any  contract  for  a  term  of  18 
months  or  more,  for  any  vessel,  aircraft,  or 
vehicle,  through  a  lease,  charter,  or  similar 
agreement  without  previously  having  consid- 
ered all  costs  of  such  lease  (including  esti- 
mated termination  liability)  and  determined 
in  writing  that  such  lease  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Government,', 

(2»  Clerical  amendment,— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■■2410e,  Leases  of  vessels,  aircraft,  and  vehi- 
cles,', 

(b)  Repeal  of  Superseded  Provision  — 
Section  9081  of  Public  Law  101-165  (103  Stat, 
1147;  10  U,S,C.  2401  note)  is  repealed. 

TITLE  TV— SIMPLIFIED  ACQUISITION 
THRESHOLD  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC, 
SMALL  BUSINESS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
LAWS 

Subtitle  A — Simplified  Acquisition  Threshold 

PART  I— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THRESHOLD 

SEC.  4001.  SIMPLIFIED  ACQUISITION  THRESH- 
OLD. 

(a)  Term  Defined —Section  4(11)  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41 
use.  403(11))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  The  term  ■simplified  acquisition 
threshold"  means  $100,000.'". 

(b)  Interim  Reporting  Rule. — Until  Octo- 
ber 1.  1996.  contracting  activities  shall  con- 
tinue to  report  procurement  awards  with  a 
dollar  value  of  at  least  J25.000.  but  less  than 
$100,000.  in  conformity  with  the  procedures 
for  the  reporting  of  a  contract  award  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000  that  were  in  effect  on  October 
1.  1992. 


PART  II— SIMPLIFICATION  OF 
PROCEDURES 

SEC.     4011.     SIMPLIFIED     ACQUISITION     PROCE- 
DURES. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"SIMPLIFIED  acquisition  PROCEDURES 

"'Sec,  29,  (a)  In  order  to  promote  efficiency 
and  economy  in  contracting  and  to  avoid  un- 
necessary burdens  for  agencies  and  contrac- 
tors, the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
shall  provide  for  special  simplified  proce- 
dures for  contracts  for  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty and  services  that  are  not  in  excess  of 
the  simplified  acquisition  threshold, 

"(b)  A  proposed  purchase  or  contract  for  an 
amount  above  the  simplified  acquisition 
threshold  may  not  be  divided  into  several 
purchases  or  contracts  for  lesser  amounts  in 
order  to  use  the  simplified  acquisition  proce- 
dures required  by  subsection  (a), 

"(c)  In  using  simplified  acquisition  proce- 
dures, the  head  of  an  executive  agency  shall 
promote  competition   to   the   maximum   ex- 
tent practicable. ■". 
SEC.  4012.  SMALL  BUSINESS  RESERVA'HON. 

Section  15(j)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C,  644(j))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(jKl)  Each  contract  for  the  procurement 
of  goods  and  services  that  has  an  anticipated 
value  not  in  excess  of  the  simplified  acquisi- 
tion threshold  and  that  is  subject  to  sim- 
plified acquisition  procedures  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  29  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  shall  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  small  business  concerns  unless 
the  contracting  officer  is  unable  to  obtain  of- 
fers from  two  or  more  small  business  con- 
cerns that  are  competitive  with  market 
prices  and  are  competitive  with  regard  to  the 
quality  and  delivery  of  the  goods  or  services 
being  procured, 

■■(2)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1).  a  con- 
tracting officer  shall  consider  a  responsive 
offer  timely  received  from  an  eligible  small 
business  offeror, 

"(3)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  con- 
strued as  precluding  an  award  of  a  contract 
with  a  value  not  in  excess  of  the  simplified 
acquisition  threshold  under  the  authority  of 
section  8(a)  of  this  Act.  section  2323  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  or  section  712  of  the 
Business  Opportunity  Development  Reform 
Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-656:  15  U.S.C.  644 
note). 

■■(4)  In  utilizing  procedures  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1).  contracting  officers  shall, 
wherever  circumstances  permit,  provide  for 
the  use  of  fast  payment  terms  and  disburse- 
ment of  payment  through  electronic  fund 
transfer .". 
SEC.  4013.  PROCUREMENT  NOTICE. 

(a)  Continuation  of  Exis-nNG  Notice 
Thresholds —Subsection  (a)  of  section  18  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
.^ct  (41  U,S,C,  416)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "the 
small  purchase  threshold"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•$25.000'"; 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)(B).  by  inserting  after 
"(B)'"  the  following:  "in  the  case  of  a  con- 
tract or  order  expected  to  exceed  the  sim- 
plified acquisition  threshold."". 

(b)  Content  of  Notice —Subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4): 

(2 1  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
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•■(6)  in  the  case  of  a  contract  In  an  amount 
estimated  to  exceed  the  $25,000  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  simplified  acquisition  threshold— 

••(A)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  in  awarding  the  contract;  and 

■(B)  a  statement  specifying  the  periods  for 
prospective  offerors  and  the  contracting  offi- 
cer to  take  the  necessary  preaward  and 
&wArd  2icCioiis 

(c)   Notice   Under   the   Small   Business 

ACT.— 

(1)  Continuation  of  existing  notice 
THRESHOLDS.— Subsection  (e)  of  section  8  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637)  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  'the 
small  purchase  threshold"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$25,000"; 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)(B).  by  inserting  after 
•■(B)"  the  following:  'in  the  case  of  a  con- 
tract or  order  estimated  to  exceed  the  sim- 
plified acquisition  threshold,". 

(2)  Content  of  notice.— Subsection  (f)  of 
such  section  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■■(6)  in  the  case  of  a  contract  in  an  amount 
estimated  to  exceed  the  $25,000  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  simplified  acquisition  threshold— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  in  awarding  the  contract;  and 

■■(B)  a  statement  specifying  the  periods  for 
prospective  offerors  and  the  contracting  offi- 
cer to  take  the  necessary  preaward  and 
award  actions  " 

PART  III— INAPPUCABILITY  OF  LAWS  TO 
ACQUISITIONS  NOT  IN  EXCESS  OF  SIM- 
PUFIED  ACQUISITION  THRESHOLD 
Subpart  A — Generally 
SEC.    4021.    INAPPLICABlLrrV    OF    FTJTVRE    EN- 
ACTED    PROCURE.MENT     LAWS     TO 
CO.NTRACTS    NOT    EXCEEDINC;    THE 
SIMPLIFIED    ACQUISITION    THRESH 
OLD. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  use.  401  et  seq  ).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 4011,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"INAPPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  LAWS  TO  CON- 
TRACTS NOT  EXCEEDING  SIMPLIFIED  ACQUISI- 
TION THRESHOLD 

"Sec  30  (ai  In  General —The  applicabil- 
ity of  a  provision  of  law  described  in  sub- 
section (b>  to  contracts  not  in  excess  of  the 
simplified  acquisition  threshold  may  be 
waived  on  a  class  basis  in  the  Federal  Acqui- 
sition Regulation  Such  a  waiver  shall  not 
apply  to  a  provision  of  law  that  expressly  re- 
fers to  this  section  and  prohibits  the  waiver 
of  that  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  Referenced  Law —a  provision  of  law 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  any  provision 
of  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlin- 
ing Act  of  1993  that,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  for  Federal  Procurement  Pol- 
icy, sets  forth  policies,  procedures,  require- 
ments, or  restrictions  for  the  procurement  of 
property  or  services  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment " 

Subpart  B — Armed  Services  Acquisitions 

SEC.  4031.  INAPPLICABILITY  OF  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  CONTRACT  CLAUSE  REGARD- 
ING CONTINGENT  FEES. 

Section  2306(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  ■This  subsection  does  not  apply  to 
a  contract  that  is  not  in  excess  of  the  sim- 
plified acquisition  threshold.". 


SEC.  4032.  INAPPLICABILITY  OF  PROHIBITION  ON 
LIMITING  SUBCONTRACTOR  DIRECT 
SALES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Section  2402  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tract that  is  not  in  excess  of  the  simplified 
acquisition  threshold  (as  defined  in  section 
4(11)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act  (41  use.  403(11))).". 
SEC.  4033.  LNAPPLICABILITY  OF  AUTHORITY  TO 

EXA-MI.NE  BOOKS  AND  RECORDS  OF 

CONTRACTORS. 

Section  2313  of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code, 
as  amended  by  section  2201.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(e)  the  following: 

••(2)  A  contract  that  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
simplified  acquisition  threshold  " 

SEC.  4034.  INAPPLICASaiTY  OF  REQUIREMENT 
TO  IDENTIFY  SUPPLIERS  AND 
SOURCES  OF  SUPPLIES. 

Section  2384(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■■(3)  The  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  do  not  apply  to  a  contract  that 
does  not  exceed  the  simplified  acquisition 
threshold  (as  defined  in  section  4(U)  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41 
use.  403(11)))." 

SEC.    4035.    INAPPLICABILITY    OF    PROHIBITION 
AGALNST     DOING     BUSINESS     WITH 
CERTAIN   OFFERORS   OR   CONTRAC 
TORS. 
Section  2393(d)  of  title   10.    United   States 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence  by 
striking  out  'above"  and  all  that  follows  and 
inserting  in  lieu   thereof  'in  excess  of  the 
simplified  acquisition  threshold  (as  defined 
in  section  4(11)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  .\ct  (41  use   403(lli)i   " 
SEC.    4036.    INAPPLICABILITY    OF    PREFERENCE 
FOR    USE   OF    L-NtTED   STATES   VES- 
SEI^  FOR  TRANSPORTING  SUPPLIES 
OF  THE  AHMED  FORCES. 

Section  2631  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foHow- 
ing:  'The  first  sentence  does  not  apply  to  a 
contract  for  the  transportation  of  those  sup- 
plies by  sea  if  the  contract  does  not  exceed 
the  simplified  acquisition  threshold  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4(11)  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U  S.C.  403(11)))." 

Subpart  C — Civilian  Agency  Acquisitions 

SEC.  4041.  INAPPLICABILITY  OF  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  CONTRACT  CLAUSE  REGARD- 
ING CONTINGENT  FEES. 

Section  304(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
use.  254(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  'The  preceding  sentence 
does  not  apply  to  a  contract  that  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  simplified  acquisition  thresh- 
old • 
SEC.  4042.  INAPPLICABILITY  OF  PROHIBITION  ON 

UMITING  SUBCONTRACTOR  DIRECT 

SAI.es  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Section  303G  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative    Services    Act    of    1949    (41 
U-S.C.  253g)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tract that  is  not  in  excess  of  the  simplified 
acquisition  threshold  " 
SEC.  4043.   INAPPLICABILITY  OF  AUTHORITY  TO 

EXAMINE  BOOKS  AND  RECORDS  OF 

CONTRACTORS. 

Section  304B  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as  added 
by  section  2251(a).  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (e)  the  following: 

■•(2)  A  contract  that  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
simplified  acquisition  threshold.". 


Subpart  D — Acquisitions  Generally 
SEC.  4051.  INAPPLICABILITY  OF  LI.MITATION  ON 
USE  OF  FUNDS  TO  LNFLUENCE  CER- 
TAIN FEDERAL  ACTIONS. 

Section    1352(e)(2)(B)    of    title    31,    United 
States   Code,    is    amended    by    striking   out 
■$100,000  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■the 
simplified  acquisition  threshold  (as  defined 
in  section  4(11)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(11)))". 
SEC.   4052.   CSAPPLICABILITY  OF   REQUIREMENT 
FOR  CONTRACT  CLAUSE   RELATING 
TO  KICKBACKS. 

Section  7  of  the  Anti-Kickback  Act  of  1986 
(41  U.S.C.  57)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(d)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  do  not  apply  to 
a  prime  contract  that  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
simplified  acquisition  threshold  (as  defined 
in  section  4(11)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  (41  use.  403(11))).". 

SEC.  4053.  LNAPPLICABILITY  OF  THE  MILLER  ACT 
TO  CONTRACTS  BELOW  THE  SIM- 
PLIFIED ACQUISITION  THRESHOLD. 

(a) In  General  — 

(1)  CONTRACTS    NOT    EXCEEDING    SIMPLIFIED 

.ACQUISITION  THRESHOLD —The  Act  of  August 
24.  1935  (40  U.S.C.  270a  et  seq).  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ••Miller  Act",  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
■Sec.  5.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tract in  an  amount  that  is  not  in  excess  of 
the  simplified  acquisition  threshold  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4(11)  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(11))).". 

(2)  CONFOR.MING     AMENDMENT —Subsectioh 

(a)  of  the  first  section  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ■.  exceeding  $25,000  in 
amount,". 

(b)  ALTERNATIVE  PAYMENT  PROTECTIONS — 

(1)  Regulations  required.— The  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  shall  provide  alter- 
natives to  payment  bonds  as  payment  pro- 
tections for  suppliers  of  labor  and  materials 
on  contracts  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Covered  contracts. —The  protections 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Miller  Act  that 
are  in  excess  of  $25,000  but  not  in  excess  of 
the  simplified  acquisition  threshold  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4(11)  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(11))). 

(3)  Miller  act  reference  —The  Miller  Act 
referred  to  in  paragraph  i2)  means  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1935  (40  U.S.C.  270a  et  seq.).  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the    Miller  Acf. 

SEC.  4054.  INAPPLICABILITY  OF  CONTRACT 
WORK  HOURS  ANT)  SAFETY  STAND- 
ARDS ACT. 

(a)  In  General —Section  103  of  the  Con- 
tract Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act 
(40  U.S.C.  329)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■(c)  This  title  does  not  apply  to  a  contract 
in  an  amount  that  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
simplified  acquisition  threshold  (as  defined 
in  section  4(11)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  (41  use.  403(11))). '. 

(b)  Conforming  A.mendment— Section 
107(a)  of  such  Act  (40  U.S.C.  333(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  ■It  shall  be  a  condition 
of  each  contract  '  the  following;  •(other  than 
a  contract  referred  to  in  section  103(c))". 

SEC.  4055.  INAPPLICABILITY  OF  THE  DRUG-FREE 
WORKPLACE  ACT  OF  1988. 

Section  5152(a)(1)  of  the  Drug-Free  Work- 
place Act  of  1988  (subtitle  D  of  title  V  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988;  Public  Law  lOO- 
690;  41  use.  701(a)(1))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •of  $25,000  or  more  from  any  Federal 
agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'in  ex- 
cess of  the  simplified  acquisition  threshold 
(as  defined  in  section  4(11)  of  such  Act  (41 
U.S.C.  403(11)))  by  any  Federal  agency". 
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SEC.  4056.  INAPPLICABILITY  OK  A  KtyLIRE.MENT 
IN  THE  MERCHANT  .MARIN^E  ACT, 
1936.  TO  SHIP  ON  AMERICAN-FLAG 
COMMERCIAL  VESSELS. 

Section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936  (46  use.  1241(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(3)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tract for  transportation  on  ocean  vessels  in 
an  amount  that  is  not  in  excess  of  the  sim- 
plified acquisition  threshold  (as  defined  in 
section  4(11)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(11))).  The 
gross  tonnage  transported  under  such  a  con- 
tract may  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  minimum  gross  tonnage  re- 
quired to  be  transported  on  privately  owned 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels  or  for 
purposes  of  satisfying  such  requirement.". 

SEC.  4057.  INAPPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PRO- 
CUREMENT INTEGRITY  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENT.— Sub- 
section (8)(7)(A)  of  section  18  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
423)  is  amended  by  striking  out  •$100,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  simplified 
acquisition  threshold '. 

(b)  CONTRACT  Clause  Requirement.— Sub- 
section (g)(1)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  'awarded  by  a  Federal  agen- 
cy" the  following:  "(other  than  a  contract  in 
an  amount  that  is  not  in  excess  of  the  sim- 
plified acquisition  threshold)". 

PART  IV— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 
SEC.  4071.  AHMED  SERVICES  ACQUISITIONS. 

(a)  Simplified  Acquisition  Procedures.— 
Section  2304(g)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "small 
purchases  of  property  and  services"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •purchases  of  prop- 
erty and  services  not  in  excess  of  the  sim- 
plified accjuisition  threshold"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respectively; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2).  as  so  redesignated— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "small  purchase 
threshold"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"simplified  acquisition  threshold";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "small  purchase  proce- 
dures" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sim- 
plified procedures"';  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "small  pur- 
chase procedures"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "simplified  procedures". 

(b)  Solicitation  Content  Requirement.— 
Section  2805(a)(2)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'small  pur- 
chases)" in  the  matter  above  subparagraph 
(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "purchases 
not  in  ex'cess  of  the  simplified  acquisition 
threshold)". 

(c)  Cost  Type  CoNTRA(rrs.— Section 
2306(e)(2)(A)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""small  purchase 
threshold"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"simplified  acquisition  threshold"". 
SEC.  4072.  CIVILIAN  AGENCY  ACQUISITIONS. 

(a)  Si.MPLiFiED  Acquisition  Procedures.— 
Section  303(g)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
U.S.C.  253(g))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  ""small 
purchases  of  property  and  services'"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "purchases  of  prop- 
erty and  services  not  in  excess  of  the  sim- 
plified acquisition  threshold'"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3).  (4),  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4),  respec- 
tively; 


(4 1  in  paragraph  (2).  as  so  redesignated— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "small  purchase 
threshold"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Simplified  acquisition  threshold";  and 

(B)  by  strikiri;^  out  "small  purchase  proce- 
dures" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sim- 
plified procedures"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "small  pur- 
chase procedures"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "simplified  procedures";  and 

(6)  in  paragraph  (5).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph   (3).    by    striking   out     "the    term 

small  purchase  threshold'  has  the  meaning^' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  term  "sim- 
plified acquisition  threshold'  has  the  mean- 
ing". 

(b)  Solicitation  Content  Requireme.nt.— 
Section  303A(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
use.  253a(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"small  purchases)"  in  the  matter  above 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"purchases  not  in  excess  of  the  simplified  ac- 
quisition threshold)". 

(C)  Cost  Type  Contracts.— Section  304(b) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C.  254(b))  is 
amended  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking 
out  "either  $25,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "either  the  simplified  acquisition 
threshold  ". 

SEC.  4073.  OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 
POLICY  ACT. 

Section  19(a)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  417(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "procurements, 
other  than  small  purchases."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "procurements  in  excess  of 
the  simplified  acquisition  threshold  ". 

SEC.  4074.  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT. 

(a)  Definition.— Section  3(m)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632(m))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "small  purchase  threshold'" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "simplified  ac- 
quisition threshold'". 

(b)  Use  of  Simplified  acquisition  Thresh- 
old Term.— Section  8(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(d)(2)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "small  purchase 
threshold"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Simplified  acquisition  threshold". 

PART  V— REVISION  OF  REGULATIONS 

SEC.  4081.  REVISION  REQUIRED. 

(a)  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation.— 
The  Federal  Acquisition  Regulatory  Council 
established  by  section  25(a)  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
421(a))  shall  review  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  to  identify  regulations  that  are 
applicable  to  acquisitions  in  excess  of  a  spec- 
ified amount  that  is  less  than  $100,000.  The 
Council  shall  amend  the  regulations  so  iden- 
tified as  necessary  to  provide  that  such  regu- 
lations do  not  apply  to  acquisitions  that  are 
not  in  excess  of  the  simplified  acquisition 
threshold.  The  preceding  sentence  iloes  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  regulation  for  which 
such  an  amendment  woultl  not  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  as  determined  by  the  Coun- 
cil. 

(b)  Supplemental  Regulations.— The 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  that  has  issued 
regulations,  policies,  or  procedures  referred 
to  in  subsection  (c)(2)  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  421(c)(2)) 
shall  identify  any  such  regulations,  policies, 
or  procedures  that  are  applicable  to  acquisi- 
tions in  excess  of  a  specified  amount  that  is 
less  than  $100,000.  The  agency  head  shall 
amend  the  regulations  so  identified  as  nec- 
essary to  provide  that  such  regulations,  poli- 
cies, and  procedures  do  not  apply  to  acquisi- 


tions that  are  not  in  excess  of  the  simplified 
acquisition  threshold.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  regula- 
tion, policy,  or  procedure  for  which  such  an 
amendment  would  not  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest, as  determined  by  the  agency  head. 

(c)  Completion  of  Actions.— All  actions 
under  this  section  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(d)  Definitions.- In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "simplified  acquisition 
threshold"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
in  section  4(11)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(11)).  as 
amended  by  section  4001. 

(2)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3(b)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C.  472(b)i 

Subtitle  B — Socioeconomic  and  Small 
Business  Laws 
SEC.  4101.  AHMED  SERVICES  ACQUISITIONS. 

(a)  Inapplicability  of  Certain  Labor 
Laws  to  Construction  of  Naval  Vessels.— 
section  7299  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ""No  contract 
for  the  construction,  alteration,  furnishing, 
or  equipping  of  a  naval  vessel  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Act  of  March  3.  1931  (40  U.S.C. 
276a(a)).  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act',  or  to  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965  (41  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.).  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  requirement  is  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— (1)  The  head- 
ing of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§7299.    Contracts:    applicability    of    certain 
labor  laws". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
633  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows; 

"7299.    Contracts:    applicability    of    certain 
labor  laws". 

SEC.  4102.  ACQUISITIONS  GENERALLY. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Executed  Reporting  Re- 
quireme.nt—Section  306  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979  (19  U.S.C.  2516)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Walsh-Healey  Act — 

(1)  Repeal  other  than  for  certain  defini- 
tional purposes.— The  Act  of  June  30.  1936 
(41  U.S.C.  35  et  seq),  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Walsh-Healey  Act",  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Section  l.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  prescribe  in  regulations  the  standards 
for  determining  whether  a  contractor  is  a 
manufacturer  of  or  a  regular  dealer  in  mate- 
rials, supplies,  articles,  or  equipment  to  be 
manufactured  or  used  in  the  performance  of 
a  contract  entered  into  by  any  executive  de- 
partment, independent  establishment,  or 
other  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
by  any  corporation  all  the  stock  of  which  is 
beneficially  owned  by  the  United  States,  for 
the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of  materials, 
supplies,  articles,  and  equipment. 

"(b)  Any  interested  person  shall  have  the 
right  of  judicial  review  of  any  legal  question 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  terms 
"regular  dealer"  and  manufacturer',  as  de- 
fined pursuant  to  subsection  (a)." 

(2)  CONFOR.MING  AMENDMENT.— Section 
2304(h)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  relating  to  the  rate  of  wages  for  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  on  public 
buildings  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  3.  1931  (commonly  referred  to 
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as  the  Davis-Bacon  Acf)  (40  U.S.C.  276a  et 
seq).  purchases  or  contracts  awarded  after 
using  procedures  other  than  sealed-bid  proce- 
dures shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  made 
with  sealed-bid  procedures.". 

(c)  Repeal  of  Redundant  Requirement 
Recardinc  applicability  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  ACT  AND  the  WaLSH-HEALEY  ACT.— 
Section  308  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  i41  U.S.C. 
258)  is  repealed. 

(d)  Prohibition  on  Convict  Labor  and 
Prison  Goods.— No  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  purchase  any  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise  whose  transportation  in  inter- 
state commerce,  or  whose  importation,  is 
prohibited  by  section  1761  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  The  preceding  sentence  does  not 
apply  to  a  contract  in  an  amount  that  does 
not  exceed  the  simplified  acquisition  thresh- 
old (as  defined  in  section  4(11)  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  US  C 
403(111)1. 

SEC.  4103.  DIRECT  CONTRACTING  WITH  SMALL 
BUSINESSES. 

Section  8(a)(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  use.  637(a)(1))  is  amended  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  by  striking  out  •In  any  case  in 
which  the  Administration  certifies'  and  all 
that  follows  through  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  Administration  and  the  procure- 
ment officer.  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  -In  any  case  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministration certifies  to  any  officer  of  the 
Government  having  procurement  powers 
that  the  Administration  is  competent  and 
responsible  to  perform  any  specific  Govern- 
ment procurement  contract  to  be  awarded  by 
any  such  officer,  such  officer  shall  be  author- 
ized in  his  discretion  (i)  to  award  such  pro- 
curement contract  to  the  Administration 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  Administration  and 
the  procurement  officer,  or  di)  to  award  such 
procurement  contract  directly  to  a  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  small  busi- 
ness concern  designated  by  the  Administra- 
tion, except  that  such  contract  may  not  be 
awarded  directly  to  that  small  business  con- 
cern if  the  small  business  concern  requests 
that  the  award  be  made  through  the  Admin- 
istration.'". 

Subtitle  C — Miscellaneous  Acquisition  Laws 

SEC.  4ISI.  REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  LAWS  RELAT 
INC  TO  PROCLRE.MEVr  OF  NAVAL 
AIRCRAFT  AND  COMPONENTS. 

(a)  AUTHORIZED  Number —Section  7341  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Construction  or  Manufacture  in  Fed- 
eral Government  Plants  — 

(1)  Minimum  percentage— Section  7342  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  AUTHORIZATION  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES.—Section  7343  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(c)  ANNUAL  Report  of  Navy  Aircraft  Re- 
quirements—Section  7345  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(d)  Clerical  Amendments— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  635  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
7341.  7342,  7343.  and  7345. 

SEC.  4152.  REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION  OF  PRO- 
HIBITION ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
DOCL'ME.NTING  ECONOMIC  OR  EM 
PLOYMENT  IMPACT  OF  CERTAIN  AC- 
QLISmON  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General —Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
134  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 


"5  2248.  Prohibition  on  use  of  funds  for  docu- 
menting economic  or  employment  impact 
of  certain  acquisition  programs 

No  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  assist  any 
contractor  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
preparing  any  material,  report,  lists,  or  anal- 
ysis with  respect  to  the  actual  or  projected 
economic  or  employment  impact  in  a  par- 
ticular State  or  congressional  district  of  an 
acquisition  program  for  which  all  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation  has  not 
been  completed.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amend.ment  — The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  subchapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"2246.  Prohibition  on  use  of  funds  for  docu- 
menting economic  or  employ- 
ment impact  of  certain  acquisi- 
tion programs". 

SEC.  4153.  RESTRICTION  ON  USE  OF  NON- 
COMPETITIVE PROCEDURES  FOR 
PROtURF;MENT  FROM  A  PARTICU- 
LAR SOURCE. 

(a)  Armed  Services  acquisitions —Sec- 
tion 2304  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  1005(b).  is  further  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(5).  by  inserting  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (J)."  after    (5)".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(jHl)  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  no 
legislation  should  be  enacted  that  requires  a 
procurement  to  be  made  from  a  specified 
non-Federal  Government  source. 

"(2)  A  provision  of  law  may  not  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  a  procurement  to  be 
made  from  a  specified  non- Federal  Govern- 
ment source  unless  that  provision  of  law— 

■■(A)  specifically  refers  to  this  subsection; 

■■(B)  specifically  identifies  the  particular 
non-Federal  Government  source  involved; 
and 

■(C)  specifically  states  that  the  procure- 
ment from  that  source  is  required  by  such 
provision  of  law  in  contravention  of  the  pol- 
icy set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  ". 

(b)  Civilian  Agency  Acquisitions —Sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C.  253) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(5).  by  inserting  "sub- 
ject to  subsection  (h)."  after  "(S)  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(h)(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  no 
legislation  should  be  enacted  that  requires  a 
procurement  to  be  made  from  a  specified 
non-Federal  Government  source. 

■■(2)  A  provision  of  law  may  not  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  a  procurement  to  be 
made  from  a  specified  non-Federal  Govern- 
ment source  unless  that  provision  of  law— 
■■(A)  specifically  refers  to  this  subsection; 
■■(B)  specifically  Identifies  the  particular 
non-Federal  Government  source  involved; 
and 

"(C)  specifically  states  that  the  procure- 
ment from  that  source  is  required  by  such 
provision  of  law  in  contravention  of  the  pol- 
icy set  forth  in  paragraph  d )   ' 

TITLE  V— INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 
Subtitle  A— Technology  Transfer 
SEC.   5001.   COPYRIGHT   PROTECTION    FOR  COM- 
PUTER PROGRAMS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

(a)  General  authority  To  Copyright  — 
Section  15  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U  S.C. 
3710d)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
as  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  respectively;  and 


(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (b): 

■■(b)  Rights  to  Computer  Programs  Pre- 
pared by  Government  Employees— (1>  For 
purposes  of  title  17.  United  States  Code— 

■■(A)  a  computer  program  prepared  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  officer's  or  employ- 
ee's official  duties  shall  be  considered  as  a 
work  made  for  hire  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  the  definition  of  the  term 
work  made  for  hire'  set  forth  in  section  101 
of  such  title;  and 

■■(B)  notwithstanding  section  105  of  such 
title,  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  author  of  the  computer  program 
for  purposes  of  section  201(b)  of  such  title. 

•■(2)(A)  If  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
does  not  intend  to  register  a  copyright  of  the 
computer  program  or  otherwise  to  promote 
the  commercialization  of  the  computer  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  agency  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  prepared  the 
computer  program  to  allow  such  officer  or 
employee  to  own  a  copyright  protecting  such 
computer  program  under  title  17,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

"(B)  The  agreement  shall  be  a  written  in- 
strument that  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
section  201(b)  of  title  17.  United  States  Code. 

■■(C)  The  agreement  shall  include— 

■■(i)  a  reservation  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  a  nonexclusive,  nontransferable,  ir- 
revocable, paid-up  license  to  exercise  all 
rights  under  the  copyright  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government  throughout  the 
world;  and 

■(ii)  such  other  reservations  as  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned  considers  nec- 
essary to  ensure  distribution  and  utilization 
of  the  computer  program 

■■(3)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'computer 
program'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
in  section  101  of  title  17.  United  SUtes 
Code'. 

(b)  Works  in  Connection  With  Coopera- 
tive Research  and  Development  Agree- 
ments— 

(1)  Copyright  protection  for  the  united 
states —Section  12  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■(h)  Copyright  of  Computer  Programs.— 
(1)  Notwithstanding  section  105  of  title  17. 
United  Slates  Code,  a  Federal  agency  may 
secure,  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  as  au- 
thor or  proprietor,  copyright  protection  for 
any  computer  program  prepared  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
course  of  work  under,  or  work  related  to.  a 
cooperative  research  and  development  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  such  Federal  agency 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)(1)  or 
under  any  similar  authority. 

■■(2)  A  Federal  agency  may  grant  or  agree 
to  grant  in  advance  to  a  collaborating  party 
licenses  or  assignments  for  a  copyright  of  a 
computer  program  registered  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1).  or  options  thereto,  retaining— 

■■(A)  a  nonexclusive,  nontransferable,  ir- 
revocable, paid-up  license  to  reproduce, 
adapt,  translate,  distribute,  and  publicly  per- 
form or  display  the  computer  program 
throughout  the  world  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

■■(B)  such  other  rights  that  the  Federal 
agency  deems  appropriate". 

(2)  Computer  program  defined— Sub- 
section (d)  of  such  section  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'section—"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'section:  "; 

(B)  by  capitalizing  the  initial  letter  of  the 
first  word  in  each  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and 
(3); 
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(C)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  ■■; 
and"  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period;  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(5)  The  term  "computer  program'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  101  of 
title  17.  United  States  Code.". 

SEC.  5002.  USE  OF  COP>"RIGHTED  WORKS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Section  12  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  by  inserting  "or  copyrighted  works" 
after  "(including  licensees  of  inventions"; 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out   "and"  at  the  end; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■; 
and  ";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(3)  to  negotiate  licensing  agreements  con- 
sistent with  section  207  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  or  under  other  authorities  (in 
the  case  of  a  Government-owned,  contractor- 
operated  laboratory,  subject  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section)  for  copyrighted  works 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  pursuant 
to  subsection  (h)  or  copyrighted  works  that 
may  be  voluntarily  assigned  to  the  Federal 
Government.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  grant  or  agree  to  grant  in  advance,  to 
a  collaborating  party— 

■■(A)  patent  licenses  or  assignments,  or  op- 
tions thereto,  in  any  invention  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  a  laboratory  employee 
under  the  agreement,  retaining— 

■■(i)  a  nonexclusive,  nontransferable,  irrev- 
ocable, paid-up  license  to  practice  the  inven- 
tion, or  have  the  invention  practiced, 
throughout  the  world  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Government;  and 

■■(ii)  such  other  rights  as  the  Federal  lab- 
oratory deems  appropriate;  and 

■■(B)  copyright  licenses  or  assignments,  or 
options  thereto,  in  any  copyrighted  work 
prepared  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  laboratory 
employee  under  the  agreement,  retaining— 

■•(i)  a  nonexclusive,  nontransferable,  irrev- 
ocable, paid-up  license  to  exercise  all  rights 
under  the  copyright,  or  have  all  rights  under 
the  copyright  exercised,  throughout  the 
world  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government; 
and 

■■(ii)  such  other  rights  as  the  Federal  lab- 
oratory deems  appropriate; 

■■(3)  waive  in  advance,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  right  of  ownership  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  have  to — 

■■(A)  any  subject  invention  made  under  the 
agreement  by  a  collaborating  party  or  em- 
ployee of  a  collaborating  party,  subject  to 
reservation  by  the  Government  of  a  non- 
exclusive, irrevocable,  paid-up  license  to 
practice  the  invention,  or  have  the  invention 
practiced,  throughout  the  world  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  Government;  or 

■■(B)  any  subject  copyrighted  work  pre- 
pared under  the  agreement  by  a  collaborat- 
ing party  or  employee  of  a  collaborating 
party,  subject  to  reservation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  nonexclusive,  irrevocable,  paid-up 
license  to  reproduce  the  copyrighted  work, 
or  have  the  copyrighted  work  reproduced, 
throughout  the  world  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Government;'" 


(Bi  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(5)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  any  ap- 
plicable agency  requirements  and  standards 
of  conduct,  permit  an  employee  or  former 
employees  of  the  laboratory  to  participate  in 
efforts  to  commercialize  an  invention  that 
the  employee  or  former  employee  made,  or  a 
copyrighted  work  that  the  employee  or 
former  employee  prepared,  while  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  (notwithstanding 
that  such  employee  or  former  employee  may 
have  received  royalties  pursuant  to  section 
14).  but  only  if  such  employee  or  former  em- 
ployee did  not  participate  in  the  selection  of 
the  collaborating  party  to  the  relevant  coop- 
erative research  and  development  agreement 
or  in  the  negotiation  of  a  licensing  agree- 
ment under  which  the  invention  or  copy- 
righted work,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  being 
commercialized.";  and 

(C)  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (5) — 

(i)  by  inserting  ■or  copyrighted  work" 
after   'any  invention";  and 

(ii)  in  clause  (i).  by  inserting  'or  to  au- 
thors of  copyrighted  works"  after  "inven- 
tors ". 

SEC.    5003.    DISTRIBUTION    OF    ROYALTIES    RE- 
CEIVED BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES. 

(a)  Copyrighted  Works.— Section  14  of  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3710c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  the  matter  above  subparagraph  (A). 
by  striking  out  'inventions  under  agree- 
ments"" and  all  that  follows  through  ■pro- 
duced the  invention""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an  invention  or  copyrightable  work 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  by  a  Gov- 
ernment-operated Federal  laboratory  under 
section  12.  and  an  invention  or  copyrighuble 
work  of  a  Government-operated  Federal  lab- 
oratory licensed  under  section  207  of  title  35. 
United  States  Code,  or  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  shall  be  retained  by  the  agency 
whose  laboratory  produced  the  invention  or 
copyrighted  work  "; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)(A)— 
(i)  in  clause  (i) — 

(I)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
■inventor  "  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 

in  lieu  thereof  "inventor  or  copyrighted 
work  to  the  author  (or  the  co-inventors  or 
co-authors)  if  the  inventor  or  author  (or  each 
such  co-inventor  or  co-authoi )  has  assigned 
his  or  her  rights  in  the  invention  or  copy- 
righted work  to  the  United  States.";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence; 
(ii)  in  clause  (ii) — 

(I)  by  inserting  ■or  authors"  after  "inven- 
tors "  in  the  matter  above  subclause  (I); 

(II)  by  striking  out  ■inventor.""  in  sub- 
clauses (I)  and  (II)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■■inventor  or  author"'; 

(III)  by  inserting  "or  author's  copyrighted 
work"  in  subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  after  'inven- 
tor's invention  "; 

(IV)  in  subclause  (III),  by  inserting  "and 
authors"  after  ■such  inventors";  and 

(V)  in  subclause  (IV).  by  striking  out  'li- 
censed invention"  and  all  that  follows  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'licensed  invention 
between  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  patent 
application  and  the  licensing  of  the  inven- 
tion or  to  the  technical -development  of  a  li- 
censed copyrighted  work  between  the  time  of 
the  filing  of  the  application  for  copyright 
registration  and  the  licensing  of  the  copy- 
righted work   ";  and 

(iii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  ne^ 
clause  (iv): 

"(iv)  An  agency  that  has  published  its  in- 
tention to  promulgate  regulations  under 
clause  (ii)  with  regard  to  authors  of  copy- 


righted works  may  elect  not  to  pay  authors 
under  clause  (i)  until  the  earlier  of  the  date 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act  of 
1993  or  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  such 
regulations.  If  an  agency  makes  such  an 
election  and  after  two  years  the  regulations 
have  not  been  promulgated,  the  agency  shall 
make  payments  (in  accordance  with  clause 
(i))  of  at  least  15  percent  of  the  royalties  in- 
volved, retroactive  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlin- 
ing Act  of  1993.  If  promulgation  of  the  regu- 
lations occurs  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Acqui- 
sition Streamlining  Act  of  1993.  payments 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations, retroactive  to  such  date.  The  agency 
shall  retain  its  royalties  until  the  author's 
portion  is  paid  under  either  clause  (i)  or  (ii). 
Such  royalties  may  not  be  transferred  to  the 
agency's  Government-operated  laboratories 
under  subparagraph  (B)  and  may  not  revert 
to  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  as 
a  result  of  any  delay  caused  by  rule  making 
under  this  subparagraph ."; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)(B) — 

(i)  in  the  matter  above  clause  (i).  by  strik- 
ing out  "going  to  the  laboratory  where  the 
invention  occurred"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  copyrighted  work  going  to  the 
laboratory  where  the  invention  occurred  or 
the  copyrighted  work  was  prepared";  and 

(ii)  in  clause  (i) — 

(1)  by  inserting  'or  copyrighted  works" 
after  ■licensing  of  inventions"; 

(II)  by  inserting  '.  or  copyrighted  works 
were  prepared.  "  after  "inventions  which  oc- 
curred"; and 

(III)  by  inserting  ■or  copyrighted  work  " 
before  'management  "; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "and  au- 
thors "  after  ■inventors"; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  ■or  au- 
thor "  after  "inventor"  both  places  it  appears 
in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(F)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (4)— 
(i)   by    inserting     ■.    or   copyrighted   work 

management  services,"  after  'management 
services"; 

(ii)  by  inserting  "or  authors"  after  "inven- 
tors'"; 

(iii)  by  inserting  'or  copyrighting""  after 
•"patenting";  and 

(iv)  by  inserting  "or  copyright""  after  "for 
any  invention"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  in  the  matter  above  paragraph  (1).  by 
inserting  "or  copyrighuble  work"  after  'in- 
vention"; and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "at 
the  time"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■at  the  time  the  invention 
was  made  or  copyrighuble  work  was  pre- 
pared. ";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  in  paragiaph  (1) — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "(1)";  and 
(ii)  by  inserting  'or  author"  after  "(includ- 
ing inventor";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)(l)(B)(i)(I)  shall  take 
effect  with  respect  to  a  department  or  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  unless,  within 
90  days  after  that  date,  such  department  or 
agency  publishes  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  of  election  to  file  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  with  regard  to  authors  of  copy- 
righted works  pursuant  to  section 
14(a)(l)(A)(ii)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710c(a)(l)(A)(ii)).  as  amended  by  subsection 
(a)(l)(B)(ii). 
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SEC.  S004.  EXCEPTION  TO  PROHIBITION  ON 
COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION  FOR 
WORKS  or  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

The  text  of  section  105  of  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
copyright  protection  under  this  title  is  not 
available  for  any  work  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

•■(bXl)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  preclude  the 
United  States  from  receiving  and  holding 
copyrights  transferred  to  it  by  assignment, 
bequest,  or  otherwise. 

••(2)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  preclude  the 
United  States  from  copyright  protection 
under  this  title  that  is  authorized  in  section 
12(h)  or  15(b)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a(h)or3710d(b)l.". 

Subtitle  B — Government  Use  of  Private 
Patenta,  CopyrigfaU,  and  Trade  SecreU 
SEC.  501  i.  GOVERNMENT  USE  OR  MA.^n;FACTURE 
OF  A  PATENTED  INVENTION. 

(a)  WITHHOLDLVG   OF   GOVER.NMENT   CONSENT 

FOR  Contractor  Use  or  Manufacture.— The 
second  undesignated  paragraph  of  section 
1498<a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "The  Federal  Acquisition  Reg- 
ulatory Council  established  under  section 
25<a)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act  (41  U.S  C.  421(a))  shall  prescribe 
in  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  contracting  of- 
ficer may  withhold  authorization  or  consent 
under  this  paragraph.  The  Federal  Acquisi- 
tion Regulation  shall  provide  that  authoriza- 
tion or  consent  may  not  ordinarily  be  grant- 
ed for  contracts  for  the  acquisition  of  com- 
mercial items  (as  defined  in  section  4(12)  of 
such  Act  (41  use.  403(12))).  '. 

(b)  Injunction  Not  Authorized  Regarding 

GOVERN.MENT  CONTRACTOR  USE  OR  MANUFAC- 
TURE.—Section  283  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  -Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  no  such  court  may  grant  an  injunc- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  a  right  se- 
cured by  patent  that  occurs  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  Federal  Government  contract.". 

SEC.  5012.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  ACQUISI- 
TION OF  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 
RIGHTS. 

(a)  AUTHORIZED  ACQUISITIONS.— Section  2386 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Technical  data  and  computer  software. 

'•(4)  Releases  for  past  infringement  of  pat- 
ents or  copyrights  or  for  unauthorized  use  of 
technical  data  or  computer  software.". 

(b)  Redunda.nt  Provision — 

(1)  Repeal.— Section  7210  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  a.mendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  631  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7210. 

TTTLE  VI— STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 
Subtitle  A— Ethica  Proviaiona 
SEC.  aOOl.  AME.NDMENTS  TO  OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL 
PROCUREMENT  POLICY  ACT. 
(a)  RECUSAL.— Subsection  (O  of  section  27 
of  the  Office  of  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41 
use  423)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  in  the  matter  above  subparagraph  (A). 
by  inserting  "only"  after  "subsection  (bKl) ": 
and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "(in- 
cluding the  modification  or  extension  of  a 
contract)"  after  "any  procurement"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 


"(2)  Whenever  the  head  of  a  procuring  ac- 
tivity approves  a  recusal  under  paragraph 
(1).  a  copy  of  the  recusal  request  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  request  shall  be  retained  by 
such  official  for  a  period  (not  less  than  five 
years)  specified  in  regulations  prescribed  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (o). 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  all  recusal  requests  and  approvals  of 
recusal  requests  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  on  re- 
quest. 

"(B)  Any  part  of  a  recusal  request  or  an  ap- 
proval of  a  recusal  request  that  is  exempt 
from  the  disclosure  requirements  of  section 
552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  of  such  section  may  be  with- 
held from  disclosure  to  the  public  otherwise 
required  under  subparagraph  (A).";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  "com- 
peting contractor"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "person". 

(b)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTIFICATION  RE- 
QUIREMENT—Subsection  (e)(7)(A)  of  such  sec- 
tion is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: "However,  paragraph  (1)(B)  does  not 
apply  with  respect  to  a  contract  for  less  than 
J500.000.  • 

(C)  RESTRICTIONS  RESULTING  FROM  PRO- 
CUREMENT ACTIVITIES  OF  PROCUREMENT  OFFI- 
CIALS—Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  No  individual  who.  in  the  year  prior  to 
separation  from  service  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  or  an  officer  of  the 
uniformed  services  in  a  covered  position, 
participated  personally  and  substantially  in 
acquisition  functions  related  to  a  contract, 
subcontract,  or  claim  of  $500,000  or  more 
and— 

"(A)  engaged  in  repeated  direct  contact 
with  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  on 
matters  relating  to  such  contract,  sub- 
contract, or  claim;  or 

"(B)  exercised  significant  ongoing  deci- 
sionmaking responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor  on  matters 
relating  to  such  contract,  subcontract,  or 
claim, 

shall  knowingly  accept  or  continue  employ- 
ment with  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
for  a  period  of  1  year  following  the  individ- 
ual's separation  from  service,  except  that 
such  individual  may  accept  or  continue  em- 
ployment with  any  division  or  affiliate  of 
such  contractor  or  subcontractor  that  does 
not  produce  the  same  or  similar  products  as 
the  entity  involved  in  the  negotiation  or  per- 
formance of  the  contract  or  subcontract  or 
the  adjustment  of  the  claim. 

"(2)  No  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or  any 
officer,  employee,  agent,  or  consultant  of 
such  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
knowingly  offer,  provide,  or  continue  any 
employment  for  another  person,  if  such  con- 
tractor, subcontractor,  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  consultant  knows  or  should  know 
that  the  acceptance  of  such  employment  is 
or  would  be  in  violation  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
designate  in  writing  as  a  'covered  position' 
under  this  section  each  of  the  following  posi- 
tions in  that  agency: 

"(A)  The  position  of  source  selection  au- 
thority, member  of  a  source  selection  eval- 
uation board,  or  chief  of  a  financial  or  tech- 
nical evaluation  team,  or  any  other  position, 
if  the  officer  or  employee  in  that  position  is 
likely  personally  to  exercise  substantial  re- 
sponsibility for  ongoing  discretionary  func- 


tions in  the  evaluation  of  proposals  or  the 
selection  of  a  source  for  a  contract  in  excess 
of  $500,000. 

"(B)  The  position  of  procuring  contracting 
officer,  or  any  other  position,  if  the  officer  or 
employee  in  that  position  is  likely  person- 
ally to  exercise  substantial  responsibility  for 
ongoing  discretionary  functions  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  contract  in  excess  of  $500,000  or 
the  negotiation  or  settlement  of  a  claim  in 
excess  of  $500,000. 

"(C)  The  position  of  program  executive  of- 
ficer, program  manager,  or  deputy  program 
manager,  or  any  other  position,  if  the  officer 
or  employee  in  that  position  is  likely  person- 
ally to  exercise  similar  substantial  respon- 
sibility for  ongoing  discretionary  functions 
in  the  management  or  administration  of  a 
contract  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

"(D)  The  position  of  administrative  con- 
tracting officer,  the  position  of  an  officer  or 
employee  assigned  on  a  permanent  bstsis  to  a 
Government  Plant  Representative's  Office, 
the  position  of  auditor,  a  quality  assurance 
position,  or  any  other  position,  if  the  officer 
or  employee  in  that  position  is  likely  person- 
ally to  exercise  substantial  responsibility  for 
ongoing  discretionary  functions  in  the  on- 
site  oversight  of  a  contractor's  operations 
With  respect  to  a  contract  in  excess  of 
$500,000. 

•(E)  A  position  in  which  the  incumbent  is 
likely  personally  to  exercise  substantial  re- 
sponsibility for  ongoing  discretionary  func- 
tions in  operational  or  developmental  test- 
ing activities  involving  repeated  direct  con- 
tact with  a  contractor  regarding  a  contract 
in  excessof  $500.000 .". 

(d)  DISCLOSURE  OF  PROPRIETARY  OR  SOURCE 
SELECTION     INFORMATION     TO     UNAUTHORIZED 

PERSONS.— Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "who  are  likely  to  be  in- 
volved in  contracts,  modifications,  or  exten- 
sions in  excess  of  $25,000  "  in  the  first  sen- 
tence after  "its  procurement  officials";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(e)"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  each  such  place  "(f)". 

(e)  Rules  of  Construction —Subsection 
(n)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(n)  RULES  OF  Construction.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to— 

"(1)  authorize  the  withholding  of  any  infor- 
mation from  the  Congress,  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  thereof,  a  Federal  agency,  any 
board  of  contract  appeals  of  a  Federal  agen- 
cy, the  Comptroller  General,  or  an  inspector 
general  of  a  Federal  agency; 

"(2)  restrict  the  disclosure  of  information 
to.  or  receipt  of  information  by,  any  person 
or  class  of  persons  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  applicable  agency  regulations  or  proce- 
dures, to  receive  that  information; 

"(3)  restrict  a  contractor  from  disclosing 
its  own  proprietary  information  or  the  recip- 
ient of  information  so  disclosed  by  a  contrac- 
tor from  receiving  such  information;  or 

"(4)  restrict  the  disclosure  or  receipt  of  in- 
formation relating  to  a  Federal  agency  pro- 
curement that  has  been  canceled  by  the 
agency  and  that  the  contracting  officer  con- 
cerned determines  in  writing  is  not  likely  to 
be  resumed". 

(f)  TER.M  To  Be  Defined  in  Regulations  — 
Subsection  (o)(2)(A)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "money,  gratuity,  or 
other"  before  "thing  of  value.'  ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  "and 
such  other  exceptions  as  may  be  adopted  on 
a  Governmentwide  basis  under  section  7353  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code". 

(g)  Terms  defined  in  Law.— Subsection  (p) 
of  such  section  is  amended — 
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(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
"clauses  (iMviii)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "clauses  (i)  through  (vii)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3>— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 
(i)  by  striking  out  clause  (i); 

(ii)  by  redesignating  clauses  (ii).  (iii).  (iv). 
(V),  (vi),  (vii),  and  (viii)  as  clauses  (i).  (ii), 
(iii).  (iv),  (V),  (vi).  and  (vii).  respectively;  and 

(iii)  in  clause  (i)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
clause (II)  of  this  clause),  by  striking  out 
"review  and  approval  of  a  specification"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "approval  or  issu- 
ance of  a  specification,  acquisition  plan,  pro- 
curement request,  or  requisition";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out  all 
after  "includes"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "any  individual  acting  on  be- 
half of.  or  providing  advice  to.  the  agency 
with  respect  to  any  phase  of  the  agency  pro- 
curement concerned,  regardless  of  whether 
such  individual  is  a  consultant,  expert,  or 
advisor,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  (other  than  a  com- 
peting contractor).":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6>(A).  by  inserting  "non- 
public" before  "information". 

SEC.   8002.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE    18.   UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

Section  208(a)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "Except  as 
permitted":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Whoever  knowingly  aids,  abets,  coun- 
sels, commands,  induces,  or  procures  conduct 
prohibited  by  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  set  forth  in  section  216  of  this 
title. "- 

SEC.  6003.  REPEAL  OF  SUPERSEDED  AND  OBSO- 
LETE LAWS. 

(a)  REPEAL— The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  repealed: 

(1)  Sections  2207,  2397,  2397a.  2397b.  2397c, 
and  2408  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Section  281  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

(3)  Section  801  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7211 
through  7218). 

(b)  Clerical  a.mendments.- 

(1)  Title  lo  — Part  IV  of  subtitle  A  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  131,  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  2207:  and 

(B)  in  the  table  of  sections  for  chapter  141, 
by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sec- 
tions 2397,  2397a,  2397b,  2397c,  and  2408. 

(2)  Title  i8.— The  table  of  sections  for 
chapter  15  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  281. 

(3)  Title  37— The  table  of  sections  for 
chapter  15  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  801. 

(4)  Department  of  energy  organization 
ACT.— The  table  of  contents  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  matter  relating  to  part  A 
of  title  VI. 

SEC.  6004.  IMPLEMENTA'nON. 

(a)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
regulations  implementing  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  to  section  27  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41 
U.S.C.  423),  including  definitions  of  the  terms 
used  in  subsection  (f)  of  such  section  shall  be 
issued  in  accordance  with  sections  6  and  25  of 


such  Act  (41  use.  405  and  521)  after  coordi- 
nation with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics. 

(b)  Savings  Provisions.— 

(1)  Co.vtractor  certifications.— No  offi- 
cer, employee,  agent,  representative,  or  con- 
sultant of  a  contractor  who  has  signed  a  cer- 
tification under  section  27(e)(1)(B)  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41 
U.S.C.  423(e)(1)(B))  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  be  required  to  sign  a  new 
certification  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Federal  procurement  official  cer- 
tifications.—No  procurement  official  of  a 
Federal  agency  who  has  signed  a  certifi- 
cation under  section  27(1)  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
423(1))  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  required  to  sign  a  new  certifi- 
cation as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Inspector  General  Reports— Not 
later  than  May  31  of  each  of  the  years  1994 
through  1998.  the  Inspector  General  of  each 
Federal  agency  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  Federal 
agency  that  does  not  have  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, the  head  of  such  agency)  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  the  compliance  by 
the  agency  during  the  preceding  year  with 
the  requirement  for  the  head  of  the  agency 
to  designate  covered  procurement  positions 
under  section  27(0(3)  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  (as  added  by  section 
6001(c)). 

Subtitle  B — Additional  Amendments 

SEC.      6051.      CONTRACTING      FUNCTIONS      PER- 
FORMED BY  FEDERAL  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  Amendment  of  OFPP  Act— The  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act.  as 
amended  by  section  1091.  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  22  the  following 
new  section  23: 

"CONTRACTING  FUNCTIONS  PERFORMED  BY 
federal  PERSONNEL 

"SEC  23.  (a)  Limitation  on  Payment  for 
ADVISORY  and  Assistance  Services. — (1)  No 
person  who  is  not  an  employee  may  be  paid 
by  an  agency  for  services  to  conduct  evalua- 
tions or  analyses  of  any  aspect  of  a  proposal 
submitted  for  an  acquisition  unless  employ- 
ees with  adequate  training  and  capabilities 
to  perform  such  evaluations  and  analyses  are 
not  readily  available  within  the  agency  or 
any  other  Federal  agency. 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  this  sub- 
section, the  head  of  each  agency  shall  deter- 
mine the  standards  of  adequate  training  and 
capability  of  employees  to  conduct  such  ac- 
quisitions. 

"(b)  Delegation  of  Procurement  Au'thor- 
ITY.— With  respect  to  an  acquisition  that  is 
subject  to  section  111  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  use.  759).  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  may  not  issue  a  delegation  of  pro- 
curement authority  for  the  acquisition  un- 
less the  request  for  the  delegation  of  pro- 
curement authority  includes  a  determina- 
tion of  the  contracting  agency  that— 

"(1)  such  agency  has  and  will  utilize  em- 
ployees within  the  agency,  or  employees 
available  from  another  agency,  who  are  ade- 
quately trained  and  capable  of  conducting 
evaluations  and  analyses  of  proposals  sub- 
mitted for  such  an  acquisition;  or 

"(2)(A)  such  agency  does  not  have  employ- 
ees within  the  agency  who  are  adequately 
trained  and  capable  of  conducting  evalua- 
tions and  analyses  of  proposals  submitted  for 
such  an  acquisition;  and 

"(B)  adequately  trained  and  capable  em- 
ployees are  not  readily  available  from  other 


agencies  in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regu- 
latory Council. 

"(c)  Definition —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  employee'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  2105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.". 

(b)  Requirement  for  Guidance  and  Regu- 
lations.— 

(1)  Guida.nce  and  regulations  required — 
Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Acquisi- 
tion Regulatory  Council  established  by  sec- 
tion 25(a)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  use.  421(a))  shall— 

(A)  review  part  37  of  title  48  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  as  it  relates  to  the  use 
of  advisory  and  assistance  services;  and 

(B)  provide  guidance  and  promulgate  regu- 
lations regarding— 

(i)  what  actions  Federal  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  take  to  determine  whether  exper- 
tise is  readily  available  within  the  Federal 
Government  before  contracting  for  advisory 
and  technical  services  to  conduct  acquisi- 
tions; and 

(ii)  the  manner  in  which  Federal  employ- 
ees with  expertise  may  be  shared  with  agen- 
cies needing  expertise  for  such  acquisitions. 

(2)  Definition.— In  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
"employee"  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  2105  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

sec.  6052.  REPEAL  OF  EXECUTED  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  STUDY  AND  REPORT. 

Section  17  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  415)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  6053.  WATTING  PERIOD  FOR  SIGNIFICANT 
CHANGES  PROPOSED  FOR  ACQUISI- 
TION REGULA'nONS. 

Section  22(a)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  418b)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "30  days  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '60  days  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
such  a  policy,  regulation,  procedure,  or  form 
may  take  effect  earlier  than  60  days  after  the 
publication  date  when  there  are  compelling 
circumstances  for  the  earlier  effective  date, 
but  in  no  event  may  that  effective  date  be 
less  than  30  days  after  the  publication 
date.". 

TITLE  VII— DEFENSE  TRADE  AND 
COOPERATION 
SEC.  7001.  PURCHASES  OF  FOREIG.N  GOODS. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Executed  Requirements.— 

(1)  Buy  AMERICAN  PROVISIONS — 

(A)  Requirement  for  policy  guidance.— 
Title  III  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933  (41  U.S.C. 
10a  et  seq).  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Buy  American  Act  ".  is  amended  in  section 
4(g)  (41  U.S.C.  lOb-l(g))  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (2)(C)  and  (3). 

(B)  Reporting  requirement.— Section 
9096(b)  of  Public  Law  102-396  (106  Stat.  1924; 
41  U.S.C.  10b-2(b))  is  repealed. 

(2)  STUDIES  OF  buy  AMERICAN  ACT  WAIV- 
ERS—Section  306  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1970  (19  U.S.C.  2516).  relating  to  stud- 
ies of  certain  employment  effects  and  pro- 
curement effects  of  a  waiver  of  title  III  of 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1933  (41  U.S.C.  10a  et 
seq.).  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Buy 
American  Act",  is  repealed. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Redundant  Provision.— Sec- 
tion 2327  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
repealed. 

SEC.       7002.       INTERNA-nONAL       COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Defense  International  Agreements.— 

(1)  Terminology  revisions.— Section  2531 

of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
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(A)  in  the  subsection  captions  for  sub- 
sections (a)  and  to.  by  striking  out  -MOUs 
AND  Related'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••International"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  -pro- 
posed memorandum  of  understanding,  or  any 
existing  or  proposed  agreement  related  to  a 
memorandum  of  understanding."  in  the  mat- 
ter above  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "proposed  international  agreement, 
including  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  ■memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding or  related  agreement"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•international  agreement"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (bi.  by  striking  out 
■memorandum  or  related  agreement"  each 

place  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -international 
agreement";  and 

(E)  in  subsection  (c)— 

<i)  by  striking  out  -A"  after  -Agree- 
.MENTS.— "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•An";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  -memorandum  or 
agreement-'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•international  agreement  " 

(2)  EXPANDED  scope  OF  AGREEMENTS.— Sec- 
tion 2531(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  strikmg  out  research,  develop- 
ment, or  production"  in  the  matter  above 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••research,  development,  production,  or  logis- 
tics support". 

(3)  Clerical  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  heading— The  heading  of  sec- 
tion 2531  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"$2531.  Defense  international  agreements". 

iB)  Table  of  sections  -The  item  relating 
to  such  section  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  subchapter  V  of  chapter  148  of 
such_ title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•2531.  Defense  international  agreements". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Unnecessary  Authority  — 

(1)  Repeal.— Section  7344  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  635  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7344. 

SEC.  7003.  ACQUISITION.  CROSS-SERVICINC 
AGREEME.NTS,  A>fD  STANDARDIZA- 
TION. 

(a)  Limited  Waiver  of  Restrictions  on 
Accrued  Rei.mbursable  Liabilities  and 
Credits  for  Contingency  Operations— Sec- 
tion 2347  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

-■(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
the  restrictions  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  180  days  upon  a  writ- 
ten determination  that  the  armed  forces  are 
involved  in  a  contingency  ot>eration  or  that 
involvement  of  the  armed  forces  in  a  contin- 
gency operation  is  imminent.  Upon  making 
such  a  determination,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  determination  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.'. 

(b)  Communications  Support.— Section 
2350f  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•-(d)(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  without  a  formal  bilateral 
agreement  or  multilateral  arrangement,  to 


furnish  communications  support  and  related 
supplies  to.  or  receive  communications  sup- 
port and  related  supplies  from,  an  allied 
country  in  accordance  with  this  subsection. 

■■(2)  The  Secreury  of  Defense  may  furnish 
or  receive  such  support  and  supplies  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  90 
days— 

--(A)  in  order  to  meet  emerging  of)erational 
requirements  of  the  United  States  and  the 
allied  country;  or 

--(B)  incident  to  a  joint  military  exercise 
with  the  allied  country. 

--(3)  If  interconnection  of  communication 
circuits  is  maintained  for  joint  or  multilat- 
eral defense  purposes  under  the  authority  of 
this  subsection,  the  costs  of  maintaining 
such  circuits  may  be  allocated  among  the 
various  users". 

TITLE  VIII— COMMERCIAL  ITEMS 
SEC.  8001.  DEFINI-nONS. 

Section  4  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  use.  403).  as  amended 
by  section  4001(a).  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  -Act— "and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  -Act;"; 

(2)  by  capitalizing  the  initial  letter  in  the 
first  word  of  each  paragraph; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  each  of  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3).  (5).  (6). 
(7).  (8).  and  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period; 

(4)  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (10).  by  striking 
out  --;  and-  at  the  end  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

--(12)  The  term    commercial  item-  means— 

••(A)  property,  other  than  real  property, 
that  is  of  a  type  regularly  used  by  the  gen- 
eral public  or  by  nongovernmental  entities 
in  the  course  of  normal  business  operations 
for  purposes  other  than  governmental  pur- 
poses and — 

■•(i)  has  been  sold  or  licensed  to  the  general 
public; 

■■(ii)  has  not  been  sold  or  licensed  to  the 
general  public  but  has  been  offered  for  sale 
or  license  to  the  general  public;  or 

■■(iii)  Is  not  yet  available  in  the  commer- 
cial marketplace  but  will  be  made  available 
for  commercial  delivery  within  a  reasonable 
period; 

■■(B)  any  item  that,  but  for  minor  modi- 
fications made  to  meet  Federal  Government 
requirements  or  modifications  of  a  type  cus- 
tomarily available  in  the  commercial  mar- 
ketplace, would  satisfy  the  criteria  in  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

■■(C)  any  combination  of  items  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  that 
are  of  a  type  customarily  combined  and  sold 
in  combination  to  the  general  public;  and 

■(D)  installation  services,  maintenance 
services,  repair  services,  training  services, 
and  other  services  if  such  services  are  pro- 
cured for  support  of  an  item  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  and  if  the 
source  of  such  services — 

■■(1)  offers  such  services  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  Federal  Government  contempora- 
neously and  under  similar  terms  and  condi- 
tions; and 

■■(ii)  offers  to  use  the  same  work  force  for 
providing  the  Federal  Government  with  such 
services  as  the  source  uses  for  providing  such 
services  to  the  general  public. 

(13)  The  term  nondevelopmental  item- 
means— 

--(A)  any  commercial  item; 

--(B)  any  previously  developed  item  of  sup- 
ply that  is  in  use  by  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  a  foreign  government  with  which 


the  United  States  has  a  mutual  defense  co- 
operation agreement; 

--(C)  any  item  of  supply  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  that  requires  only 
minor  modification  of  the  type  normally 
available  in  the  commercial  marketplace  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
curing department  or  agency;  or 

■•(Di  any  item  of  supply  currently  being 
produced  that  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  solely 
because  the  item— 

■•(i)  is  not  yet  in  use;  or 

■■(ii)  is  not  yet  available  in  the  commercial 
marketplace. 

■■(14)  The  term  component'  means  any 
item  supplied  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
part  of  an  end  item  or  of  another  component. 

■•(15)  The  term  commercial  component- 
means  any  component  that  is  a  commercial 
item.". 

SEC.  8002.  PREFERENCE  FOR  ACQUlSI^nON  OF 
COM.MERCIAL  ITEMS  A.ND  NON- 
DEVELOPMENTAL  ITE.MS. 

(a)  Preference  Required— The  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
401  et  seq  ).  as  amended  by  section  4021,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

■  preference  for  acquisition  of  commercial 
items  and  nondevelop.mental  items 

■Sec.  31.  (a)  preference —The  head  of 
each  executive  agency  shall  ensure  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable— 

■■(1)  requirements  of  the  executive  agency 
with  respect  to  a  procurement  of  supplies  are 
stated  in  terms  of— 

■•(A)  functions  to  be  performed; 

••(B)  performance  required;  or 

■•(C)  e.ssential  physical  characteristics; 

••(2)  such  requirements  are  defined  so  that 
commercial  items  or  other  non- 
developmental  items  may  be  procured  to  ful- 
fill such  requirements:  and 

••(3)  such  requirements  are  fulfilled 
through  the  procurement  of  commercial 
items  or  other  nondevelopmental  items. 

••(b)  I.MPLEMENTATION— The  head  of  each 
executive  agency  shall  ensure  that  procure- 
ment officials  in  that  executive  agency,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable— 

••(1)  acquire  commercial  items  or  other 
nondevelopmental  items  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  executive  agency; 

•(2)  require  prime  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors at  all  levels  under  the  executive 
agency  contracts  to  incorporate  commercial 
Items  or  other  nondevelopmental  items  as 
components  of  items  supplied  to  the  execu- 
tive agency; 

■■(3)  modify  requirements  In  appropriate 
cases  to  ensure  that  the  requirements  can  be 
met  by  commercial  items  or  other  nondevel- 
opmental items; 

••(4)  state  specifications  in  terms  that  en- 
able and  encourage  bidders  and  offerors  to 
supply  commercial  items  or  other  nondevel- 
opmental items  in  response  to  the  executive 
agency  solicitations; 

••(5)  revise  the  executive  agency's  procure- 
ment policies,  practices,  and  procedures  not 
required  by  law  to  reduce  any  impediments 
in  those  policies,  practices,  and  procedures 
to  the  acquisition  of  commercial  items  and 
other  noncievelopmental  items;  and 

••(6)  require  training  of  appropriate  person- 
nel in  the  acquisition  of  commercial  items 
and  other  nondevelopmental  items. 

••(c)  Preliminary  Market  Research.— (D 
The  head  of  an  executive  agency  shall  con- 
duct market  research  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances— 

■•(A)  before  developing  new  specifications 
for  a  procurement  by  that  executive  agency; 
and 


••(B)  before  soliciting  bids  or  proposals  for 
a  contract  in  excess  of  the  simplified  acquisi- 
tion threshold. 

■•(2)  The  head  of  an  executive  agency  shall 
use  the  results  of  market  research  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  commercial  items  or 
other  nondevelopmental  items  available 
that— 

•■(A)  meet  the  executive  agency's  require- 
ments; 

■-(B)  could  be  modified  to  meet  the  execu- 
tive agency's  requirements;  or 

--(C)  could  meet  the  executive  agency's  re- 
quirements if  those  requirements  were  modi- 
fied to  a  reasonable  extent.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Superseded  Provision  — 

(1)  Separate  state.ment  of  preference 
FOR  department  OF  DEFENSE— Section  2325 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  a.mendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  137  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  2325. 

SEC.  8003.  ACQUISITION  OF  COMMERCIAL  ITEMS. 

(a)  Required  far  Provisions —The  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
401  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  section  8002,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

•FEDERAL  ACQUISITION  REGULATION  PROVI- 
SIONS REGARDING  ACQUISITIONS  OF  CO.M.MER- 
CIAL  ITEMS  AND  COMPONENTS 

•Sec.  32.  (a)  Contractt  Clauses  and  Other 
Clauses— (1)(  A)  The  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  shall  include  one  or  more  sets  of 
contract  clauses  containing  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  acquisition  of  commercial 
items  and  commercial  components  by  execu- 
tive agencies  and  by  contractors  in  the  per- 
formance of  contracts  of  executive  agencies. 

••(B)  The  contract  clauses  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  include  only— 

••(i)  those  clauses  that  are  required  to  im- 
plement provisions  of  law  applicable  to  ac- 
quisitions of  commercial  items  or  commer- 
cial components,  as  the  case  may  be; 

••(ii)  those  contract  clauses  that  are  essen- 
tial for  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  an  acquisition  of  commer- 
cial items  or  commercial  components,  as  the 
case  may  be;  and 

•(iii)  those  contract  clauses  that  are  deter- 
mined to  be  consistent  with  standard  com- 
mercial practice  and  appropriate  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  contract  or  subcontract  for  com- 
"^vniercial  items  or  commercial  components,  as 
Ijhe  case  may  be. 

',  ^(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  shall  require  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  only  the 
contract  clauses  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
be  used  in  a  contract  or  subcontract  for  the 
acquisition  of  commercial  items  or  commer- 
cial components  by  or  for  an  executive  agen- 
cy. 

••(3)  The  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
shall  provide  that  a  contract  or  subcontract 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  may  contain  con- 
tract clauses  other  than  the  contract  clauses 
referred  to  in  that  paragraph  only  if  the 
other  clauses  are  essential  for  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  Government's  interest  in— 

••(A)  that  contract  or  subcontract,  as  de- 
termined in  writing  by  the  contracting  offi- 
cer for  such  contract;  or 

••(B)  a  class  of  contracts  or  subcontracts, 
as  determined  by  the  head  of  an  agency  con- 
cerned, unless  the  determination  of  that 
head  of  an  agency  is  disapproved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

••(4)  The  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
shall  provide  standards  and  procedures  for 
waiving  the  use  of  contract  clauses  required 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  other  than  those 


required  by  law,  including  standards  for  de- 
termining the  cases  In  which  a  waiver  is  ap- 
propriate. 

•■(b)  Market  acceptance —The  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  shall  include  a  re- 
quirement for  the  head  of  an  executive  agen- 
cy, when  determined  appropriate  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  set  out  in  the  regulation, 
to  require  offerors  for  a  contract  to  dem- 
onstrate in  the  offer  that  the  items  offered— 

••(1)  have  either— 

■•(A)  achieved  a  level  of  commercial  mar- 
ket acceptance  necessary  to  indicate  that 
the  items  are  suitable  for  the  executive 
agency's  use;  or 

••(B)  been  satisfactorily  supplied  to  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  under  current  or  recent  con- 
tracts for  the  same  or  similar  requirements; 
and 

••(2)  otherwise  meet  the  item  description, 
specifications,  or  other  criteria  prescribed  in 
the  public  notice  and  solicitation  relating  to 
the  contract. 

•■(c)  Use  of  Fir.m,  Fixed  Price  Con- 
tracts.—The  Federal  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion shall  include  a  requirement  that  firm, 
fixed  price  contracts  be  used,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  for  the  acquisition 
of  commercial  items. 

••(d)  Contract  Quality  Requirements.— 
The  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  shall  In- 
clude provisions  that— 

••(1)  permit,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, a  contractor  under  a  commercial 
items  acquisition  to  use  the  contractor's  ex- 
isting quality  assurance  system  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  compliance  with  a  requirement 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  inspect  or 
test  the  commercial  items  before  the  con- 
tractors tender  of  those  items  for  accept- 
ance by  the  Federal  Government; 

••(2)  require  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  an  executive  agency  take  advan- 
tage of  warranties  (including  extended  war- 
ranties) offered  by  offerors  of  commercial 
items  and  use  such  warranties  for  the  repair 
and  replacement  of  commercial  items;  and 

••(3)  set  forth  guidance  to  executive  agen- 
cies regarding  the  use  of  past  performance  of 
items  and  sources  as  a  factor  in  contract 
award  decisions.". 

(b)  Defense  Contract  Clauses  — 

(1)  Repeal  of  dod  authority —Section 
824(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  "Years  1990  and  1991  (Public 
Law  101-189;  10  U.S.C  2325  note)  is  repealed. 

(2 1  Savings  provision.— Notwithstanding 
section  32(a)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)), 
contracts  of  the  Department  of  Defense  en- 
tered into  before  October  1,  1994.  and  sub- 
contracts entered  into  before  such  date 
under  such  contracts,  may  Include  clauses 
developed  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  section  824(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
(Public  Law  101-189:  10  U.S.C  2325  note). 

SEC.  8004.  CLASS  WAIVER  OF  APPLICABILITY  OF 
CERTAIN  LAWS. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U.S.C  401  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 8003.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

•'CLASS  waiver  of  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN 
LAWS  TO  ACQUISITIONS  OF  COMMERCIAL  ITEMS 

•SEC.  33.  (a)  In  General— (1)  The  applica- 
bility of  a  provision  of  law  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  to  contracts  for  the  acquisition  of 
commercial  items  may  be  waived  on  a  class 
basis  in  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation. 
Such  a  waiver  shall  not  apply  to  a  provision 
of  law  that  expressly  refers  to  this  section 
and  prohibits  the  waiver  of  that  provision  of 
law. 


••(2)  A  provision  of  law  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  is  any  provision  of  law  enacted 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Streamlining  Act  of  1993 
that,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator  for 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  sets  forth  poli- 
cies, procedures,  requirements,  or  restric- 
tions for  the  procurement  of  property  or 
services  by  the  Federal  Government. 

••(b)  Waiver  of  applicability  to  Sub- 
contracts.—The  applicability  of  a  provision 
of  law  described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  to  sub- 
contracts under  a  contract  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  commercial  items  may  be  waived  on 
a  class  basis  in  the  Federal  Acquisition  Reg- 
ulation. Such  a  waiver  shall  not  apply  to  a 
provision  of  law  that  expressly  refers  to  this 
section  and  prohibits  the  waiver  of  that  pro- 
vision of  law.'. 

SEC.  8006.  INAPPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  LAW. 

(a)  ARMED  SERVICES  ACQUISITIONS.— 

(1)  PROHIBITION  ON  CONTINGENT  FEES— Sec- 
tion 2306(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  4031,  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  added  by  section  4031  the  fol- 
lowing: •or  to  a  contract  for  the  acquisition 
of  commercial  items". 

(2)  Requirement  to  identify  suppliers 
AND  sources  of  SUPPLIES.— Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  2384(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(2)  The  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  do  not  apply  to  a  contract  that 
requires  the  delivery  of  supplies  that  are 
commercial  items,  as  defined  in  section  2302 
of  this  title". 

(3)  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  DOING  BUSINESS 
WITH    CERTAIN    OFFERORS    OR    CON"TRACTORS.— 

Section  2393(d)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  4034,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
•The  requirement  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  subcontract  for  the  acquisition  of  com- 
mercial items  (as  defined  in  section  4(12)  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  use.  403(12))).". 

(4)  PROHIBITION  ON  LI.MITATION  OF  SUB- 
CONTRACTOR DIRECT  SALES —Section  2402  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
section  4032.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(d)(1)  An  agreement  between  the  contrac- 
tor in  a  contract  for  the  acquisition  of  com- 
mercial items  and  a  subcontractor  under 
such  contract  that  restricts  sales  by  such 
subcontractor  directly  to  persons  other  than 
the  contractor  may  not  be  considered  to  un- 
reasonably restrict  sales  by  that  subcontrac- 
tor to  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the 
provision  included  in  such  contract  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  if  the  agreement  does  not 
result  in  the  Federal  Government  being 
treated  differently  with  regard  to  the  re- 
striction than  any  other  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  such  commercial  items  from  that 
subcontractor. 

••(2)  In  paragraph  (1).  the  term  •commercial 
item'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  In 
section  4(12)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C  403(12))". 

(5)  PREFERENCE  FOR  USE  OF  UNITED  STATES 
VESSELS  FOR  TRANSPORTING  SUPPLIES  OF  THE 

ARMED  FORCES.— Section  2631  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  4036. 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  added  by 
section  4036  the  following:  ••or  to  a  contract 
for  the  transportation  of  commercial  items 
(as  defined  in  section  4(12)  of  such  Act  (41 
U.S.C.  403(12))).'". 

(b)  Civilian  agency  acquisitions.— 

(1)  Restrictions  on  subcontractor  sales 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.— Section  303G  of  the 
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Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (41  use.  253g).  as  amended 
by  section  4042.  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(d)  An  agreement  between  the  contractor 
In  a  contract  for  the  acquisition  of  commer- 
cial items  and  a  subcontractor  under  such 
contract  that  restrlcU  sales  by  such  sub- 
contractor directly  to  persons  other  than  the 
contractor  may  not  be  considered  to  unrea- 
sonably restrict  sales  by  that  subcontractor 
to  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
vision included  in  such  contract  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  if  the  agreement  does  not  re- 
sult in  the  Federal  Government  being  treat- 
ed differently  with  regard  to  the  restriction 
than  any  other  prospective  purchaser  of  such 
commercial  items  from  that  subcontrac- 
tor". 

(2)  Prohibition  on  contingent  fees.— Sec- 
tion 304(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C. 
254(a)).  as  amended  by  section  4041.  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  added  by  section  4041 
the  following;  'or  to  a  contract  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  commercial  items". 

(c)  ACQUISITIONS  Generally.— 

(1)  Federal  water  pollution  control 
ACT —Section  508  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1368)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

'•(fXl)  No  certification  by  a  contractor,  and 
no  contract  clause,  may  be  required  in  the 
case  of  a  contract  for  the  acquisition  of  com- 
mercial items  in  order  to  implement  a  prohi- 
bition or  requirement  of  this  section  or  a 
prohibition  or  requirement  issued  in  the  im- 
plementation of  this  section. 

'•(2)  In  paragraph  (1).  the  term  •commercial 
item'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  4(12)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(12)).". 

(2)  Contract  work  hours  and  safety 
STANDARDS  ACT.— The  Contract  Work  Hours 
and  Safety  Standards  Act  (title  I  of  the 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Act  of  1962  (40  U.S.C 
327  et  seq.))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

•'Sec.  106.  (a)  No  certification  by  a  contrac- 
tor, and  no  contract  clause,  may  be  required 
in  the  case  of  a  contract  for  the  acquisition 
of  commercial  items  in  order  to  implement  a 
prohibition  or  requirement  in  this  title. 

•■(b)  In  subsection  (a),  the  term  commer- 
cial item'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
in  section  4<12)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  (41  use.  403<12)). '. 

(3)  Office  of  federal  procure.ment  policy 

ACT  REQUIRE.MENT  relating  to  PR(X;UREMENT 

INTEGRITY  CERTIFICATIONS —Section  27(e)(7) 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U.S.C.  423)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■•(C)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  a 
contract  for  the  acquisition  of  commercial 
items". 

(4)  Certain  provisions  of  the  anti-kick- 
back  act  of  1986 — 

(A)  Requirement  for  contract  clause  — 
Section  7  of  the  Anti-Kickback  Act  of  1986 
(41  U.S.C.  57).  as  amended  by  section  4052.  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  the  follow- 
ing: '•or  to  a  prime  contract  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  commercial  items  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 4(12)  of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C  403(12)))". 

(B)  Inspection  authority.— Section  8  of 
such  Act  (41  use.  58)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following:  'This  section  does 
not  apply  with  respect  to  a  prime  contract 
for  the  acquisition  of  commercial  items  (as 
defined  in  section  4(12)  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
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eral    Procurement 
403(12))).  ". 

(5)  Drug-free  workplace  act  of  i968.— The 
Drug-Free  Workplace  Act  of  1988  (subtitle  D 
of  title  V  of  Public  Law  100-690.  41  U.S.C.  701 
et  seq).  as  amended  by  section  4057.  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  after  the  matter 
inserted  by  such  section  4057  the  following: 
••.  other  than  a  contract  for  the  procurement 
of  commercial  items  (as  defined  in  section 
4(12)  of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(12))).". 

(6)  Clean  air  Acrr— Section  306  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7606)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

••(fKl)  No  certification  by  a  contractor,  and 
no  contract  clause,  may  be  required  in  the 
case  of  a  contract  for  the  acquisition  of  com- 
mercial items  in  order  to  implement  a  prohi- 
bition or  requirement  of  this  section  or  a 
prohibition  or  requirement  issued  in  the  im- 
plementation of  this  section. 

•(2)  In  paragraph  (1).  the  term  commercial 
item'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  4(12)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(12))". 

(7)  Merchant  marine  act.  isse— Section 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46 
use.  1241(b)).  as  amended  by  section  4058.  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(4)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  a 
contract  for  transportation  of  commercial 
items  on  ocean  vessels. 

■•(B)  In  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'com- 
mercial item'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  4(12)  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(12))". 

(7)  Fly  AMERICAN  requireme.nts— Section 
1117  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  App.  1517)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection; 

••(e)(1)  No  certification  by  a  contractor, 
and  no  contract  clause,  may  be  required  in 
the  case  of  a  contract  for  the  transportation 
of  commercial  items  in  order  to  implement  a 
requirement  in  this  section. 

■•(2)  In  paragraph  (1).  the  term  commercial 
item"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  4(12)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C  403(12)). "". 
SEC.  800«.  FLEXIBLE  DEADLINES  FOR  SUBMIS- 
SION or  OFFERS  OF  COMMERCIAL 
ITEMS. 

Section  18(a)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  416(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

••(4)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)(B) 
do  not  apply  to  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
commercial  items.  The  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  for  such  contracts  appropriate  lim- 
its on  the  applicability  of  a  deadline  for  sub- 
mission of  bids  or  proposals  that  is  required 
by  subsection  (a)(1).  Such  limits  shall  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regu- 
lation.•". 

SEC.  8007.  ADVOCATE  FOR  ACQUISITION  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL AND  NONDEVELOPMEN- 
TAL  ITEMS. 

(a)  Establishment— The  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  401  et 
seq).  as  amended  by  section  8004.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"ADVOCATE  FOR  ACQUISITION  OF  COMMERCIAL 
AND  NONDEVELOPMEN-TAL  ITEMS 

•Sec.  34.  (a)  Establishment— There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  the  position  of  Advocate  for  Ac- 
quisition of  Commercial  and  Nondevel- 
opmental  Items. 

■•(b)  FUNirrioNS.- The  Advocate  for  Acqui- 
sition of  Commercial  and  Nondevelopmental 
Items  shall— 


••(1)  monitor  compliance  by  executive 
agencies  with  the  preference  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  commercial  and  nondevelopmental 
items  that  is  set  forth  in  section  29: 

••(2)  make  recommendations  and  proposals 
to  the  Administrator  regarding  the  reform  of 
procurement  statutes  and  regulations  to  im- 
plement that  preference:  and 

••(3)  report  to  the  Administrator  on  the 
prosi)ective  effect  of  proposed  legislation  and 
regulations  on  the  acquisition  of  commercial 
items  and  nondevelopmental  items. 

••(c)  Report.— The  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives an  annual  report  describing  for 
the  year  covered  by  the  report  all  actions 
taken  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  to  promote  the  acquisition  of  com- 
mercial items  and  other  nondevelopmental 
items.". 

(b)  Responsibilities  of  the  advocate  for 
COMPETITION— Section  20(c)  of  such  Act  (41 
U.S.C.  418(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(c)  The  advocate  for  competition  for  each 
procuring  activity  shall  be  responsible  for 
promoting  full  and  open  competition,  pro- 
moting the  acquisition  of  commercial  items 
and  other  nondevelopmental  items,  and  chal- 
lenging barriers  to  such  acquisition,  includ- 
ing such  barriers  as  unnecessarily  restrictive 
statements  of  need,  unnecessarily  detailed 
specifications,  and  unnecessarily  burden- 
some contract  clauses.". 

(c)  Repeal  of  Superseded  Provision.— 
Section  28  of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C.  424)  is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  8008.  PROVISIONS  NOT  AFFECTED. 

Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  as 
amending,  modifying,  or  superseding,  or  as 
Intended  to  impair  or  restrict  authorities  or 
responsibilities  under— 

(1)  section  111  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
use.  759).  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
•Brooks  Automatic  Data  Processing  Act"; 

(2)  title  IX  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
541  et  seq).  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
•Brooks  Architect-Engineers  Acf: 

(3)  section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  use.  637(a))  or  any  other  provision  of 
that  Act:  or 

(4)  the  Act  of  June  25.  1938  (41  U.S.C.  46- 
48c).  that  was  revised  and  reenacted  in  the 
Act  of  June  23.  1971  (85  Stat.  77).  popularly 
referred  to  as  the  •Javits-Wagner-ODay 
Act". 

SEC.  800».  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  REVIEW  OF 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  USE  OF 
MARKET  RESEARCH. 

(a)  Report  Required— Not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  use  of  market  research  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  support  of  the  procurement 
of  commercial  items  and  nondevelopmental 
items. 

(b)  Content  of  Report —The  report  shall 
include  the  following: 

(1)  A  review  of  existing  Federal  Govern- 
ment market  research  efforts  to  gather  data 
concerning  commercial  and  other  nondevel- 
opmental items. 

(2)  A  review  of  the  feasibility  of  creating  a 
Government-wide  data  base  for  storing,  re- 
trieving, and  analyzing  market  data,  includ- 
ing use  of  existing  Federal  Government  re- 
sources. 

(3)  Any  recommendations  for  changes  in 
law  or  regulations  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral considers  appropriate. 
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TITLE  DC— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
SEC.  9001.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  Federal  acquisition  Strea.mlining  A(rr 
of  1993— Section-by-Section  Analysis 

TITLE  I— contract  FOR.MATION 

Subtitle  A — Competition  statutes 

Part  I— Armed  Services  Acquisitions 

Subpart  A — Competition  requirements 

Sec.  1001.  would  clarify  references  to  the 
FAR.  as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  1002  is  a  technical  change,  which 
would  move  a  provision  prohibiting  class  de- 
terminations to  a  new  section  of  the  code,  as 
recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  1003  would  clarify  that  a  higher-rank- 
ing official  within  the  DOD  may  approve  the 
use  of  non-competitive  procedures,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  1004  would  substitute  the  term  '•con- 
tracting activity"  for  the  term  •procuring 
activity",  as  recommended  by  the  Section 
800  panel. 

Sec.  1005  would  add  a  new  section  2304a  to 
Title  10.  to  address  task  order  and  delivery 
order  contracts.  The  Section  800  panel  rec- 
ommended a  new  provision  expressly  author- 
izing the  use  of  such  contracts.  The  new  sec- 
tion 2304a  would  do  so.  subject  to  time  and 
dollar  limitations  and  a  requirement  for 
competition  whenever  practical. 

Subpart  B— Planning,  solicitation, 
evaluation,  and  award 

Sec.  1011  would  clarify  CICA"s  solicitation 
provisions  requiring  the  disclosure  of  evalua- 
tion factors  and  subfactors  and  authorizing 
awards  without  discussions.  Similar  lan- 
guage was  included  in  H.R.  3161  last  year, 
and  has  been  included  in  S.  554  (for  civilian 
agencies)  this  year. 

Sec.  1012  is  a  technical  change,  which 
would  move  a  provision  regarding  the  consid- 
eration of  option  pricing  to  a  new  section  of 
the  code,  as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel.  . 

Sec.  1013  would  require  notice  to  all 
offerors  within  3  days  of  contract  award. 
This  provision  is  a  part  of  the  accelerated  de- 
briefing and  protest  schedule  established  in 
Sections  1014  and  1402. 

Sec.  1014  would  require  debriefings  provid- 
ing basic  Information  on  the  award  to  unsuc- 
cessful offerors,  if  requested  within  7  days 
after  contract  award.  Similar  language  Is  in- 
cluded in  S.  555.  The  Section  800  panel  also 
recommended  adding  a  debriefing  require- 
ment (with  a  longer  time  frame  and  less  de- 
tail) to  this  section. 

Sec.  1015  would  require  DOD  to  maintain 
protest  files  in  protests  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  1016  would  authorize  DOD  to  pay  costs 
and  fees  in  bid  protest  settlements,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 
Subpart  C— Kinds  of  contracts 

Sec.  1021  would  repeal  the  requirement  for 
a  determination  prior  to  the  use  of  cost  or 
incentive-type  contracts,  as  recommended 
by  the  Section  800  panel.  Such  determina- 
tions are  unnecessary  in  light  of  the  acquisi- 
tion planning  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation.  The  repeal  of  this 
section  is  not  intended  to  encourage  in- 
creased use  of  cost  of  incentive-type  con- 
tracts. 

Sec.  1022  would  make  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
tion 800  panel  and  legislative  counsel. 


Subpart  D — Miscellaneous  competitive 
statutes 

Sec.  1031  would  consolidate  10  USC  2317 
with  other  acquisition  work  force  provisions 
codified  in  10  USC  1701  et  seq.  The  Section 
800  panel  recommended  repeal  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

Sec.  1032  would  repeal  10  USC  2318.  requir- 
ing annual  reports  by  DOD  competition  ad- 
vocates. The  separate  requirement  for  an- 
nual reports  on  competition  by  competition 
advocates  of  all  agencies  (in  section  20(b)  of 
the  OFPP  Act)  would  remain  in  effect. 
Part  II — Civilian  Agency  Acquisitions 
Subpart  A— Competition  requirements 

Sec.  1051  would  clarify  references  to  the 
FAR.  in  the  same  manner  as  Sec.  1001. 

Sec.  1052  would  move  a  provision  prohibit- 
ing class  determinations  to  a  new  section  of 
the  code,  in  the  same  manner  as  Sec.  1002. 

Sec.  1053  would  authorize  higher-ranking 
officials  in  civilian  agencies  to  approve  the 
use  of  non-competitive  procedures,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Sec.  103. 

Sec.  1054  would  substitute  the  term  "con- 
tracting activity""  for  the  term  •procuring 
activity"",  in  the  same  manner  as  Sec.  1004. 

Sec.  1055  would  add  a  new  section  303H  to 
the  Federal  Property  Act.  to  address  task 
order  and  delivery  order  contracts.  This  pro- 
vision is  identical  to  the  provision  added  to 
Title  10  by  Sec.  1005. 

Subpart  B— Planning,  solicitation, 
evaluation,  and  award 

Sec.  1061  would  clarify  CICA"s  solicitation 
provisions  requiring  the  disclosure  of  evalua- 
tion factors  and  subfactors  and  authorizing 
awards  without  discussions.  Conforming 
changes  to  Title  10  would  be  made  by  Sec. 
1011. 

Sec.  1062  would  move  a  provision  regarding 
the  consideration  of  option  pricing  to  a  new 
section  of  the  code,  in  the  same  manner  as 
section  1012. 

Sec.  1063  would  require  notice  to  all 
offerors  within  3  days  of  contract  award.  An 
identical  change  to  Title  10  would  be  made 
by  section  1013. 

Sec.  1064  would  require  civilian  agencies  to 
conduct  debriefings  providing  basic  informa- 
tion to  unsuccessful  offerors,  if  requested 
within  7  days  after  contract  award.  An  iden- 
tical change  to  Title  10  would  be  made  by 
section  1014. 

Sec.  1065  would  require  civilian  agencies  to 
maintain  protest  files  in  protests  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  the  same  manner  as 
section  1015. 

Sec.  1066  would  authorize  civilian  agencies 
to  pay  costs  and  fees  in  bid  protest  settle- 
ments, in  the  same  manner  as  section  1016. 
Subpart  C— Kinds  of  contracts 

Sec.  1071  would  repeal  the  requirement  for 
a  determination  prior  to  the  use  of  cost  or 
incentive-type  contracts,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  section  1021.  Such  determinations  are 
unnecessary  in  light  of  the  acquisition  plan- 
ning requirements  of  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation.  The  repeal  of  this  section  is  not 
intended  to  encourage  increased  use  of  cost 
or  incentive-type  contracts. 

Part  III— Acquisitions  Generally 

Sec.  1091  would  repeal  Section  23  of  the 
OFPP  Act.  which  requires  an  annual  report 
on  competition  each  year  through  FY  1990. 
as  recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 
The  separate  requirement  for  annual  reports 
on  competition  by  agency  competition  advo- 
cates (in  section  20(b)  of  the  OFPP  Act) 
would  remain  in  effect. 

Subtitle  B — Truth  in  negotiations 
Part  I— Armed  Services  Acquisitions 
Sec.  1201  would  repeal  the  sunset  date  for 
the  $500,000  cost  or  pricing  data  threshold. 


making  the  increase  permanent.  .Although 
this  provision  would  also  repeal  the  statu- 
tory requirement  for  a  DOD  Inspector  Gen- 
eral report  on  the  test,  it  is  expected  that 
the  IG  would  routinely  review  and  report  on 
the  Department's  handling  of  below-thresh- 
old  procurements. 

Sec.  1202  would  amend  the  TINA  excep- 
tions, as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel,  to  cover  contracts  for  services  that 
are  sold  at  catalog  prices  and  modifications 
to  commercial  item  contracts  that  would  not 
change  the  commercial  item  to  a  non-com- 
mercial item. 

Sec.  1203  would  require  a  written  deter- 
mination for  the  submission  of  cost  or  pric- 
ing data  in  a  case  where  one  of  the  TINA  ex- 
ceptions applies.  A  similar  provision  was 
agreed  to  in  discussions  of  H.R.  3161  last 
year. 

Sec.  1204  would  add  a  new  subsection  (d)  to 
Section  2306a.  creating  a  new  TINA  excep- 
tion for  commercial  items.  The  new  excep- 
tion would  be  available  where  competition  is 
not  feasible  and  the  contracting  officer  de- 
termines that  price  data  is  adequate  to  de- 
termine price  reasonableness.  The  Section 
800  panel  recommended  a  similar  exemption. 

Sec.  1205  is  a  technical  change,  to  cross-ref- 
erence the  new  consolidated  audit  provision 
in  section  2313.  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
tion 800  panel. 

Sec.  1206  would  codify  provisions  requiring 
the  issuance  of  regulations  regarding  the  dis- 
closure of  data  in  procurements  below  the 
$500,000  threshold.  The  Section  800  panel  rec- 
ommended the  repeal  of  these  requirements. 

Sec.  1207  would  authorize  the  parties  to 
agree  upon  an  appropriate  effective  date  for 
certifications  of  cost  or  pricing  data,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  1208  would  repeal  the  uncodified  provi- 
sions that  are  codified  in  section  1206. 
Part  II — Civilian  Agency  Acquisitions 

Sec.  1251  would  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Act  to  add  a  new  Section  304A.  codify- 
ing TINA  for  civilian  agencies.  The  new  pro- 
visions would  raise  the  civilian  TINA  thresh- 
old to  $500,000.  require  regulations  for  con- 
tracts below  the  new  threshold,  and  add  a 
new  TINA  exemption  for  commercial  items, 
parallel  to  the  changes  made  for  DOD  in  Part 
I. 

Sec.  1252  would  repeal  the  obsolete  provi- 
sion replaced  by  the  new  Section  304 A. 
Subtitle  C— Research  and  development 

Sec.  1301  would  amend  10  USC  2356.  revising 
DOD  delegation  authority  for  R&D  con- 
tracts, as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  1302  would  amend  10  USC  2358.  to  con- 
solidate the  R&D  authority  of  the  military 
departments  and  repeal  redundant  and  obso- 
lete authority,  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
tion 800  panel. 

Sec.  1303  would  amend  10  USC  2364.  to  de- 
lete specific  R&D  milestone  requirements 
and  give  DOD  broader  discretion  over  spe- 
cific implementation  methodologies,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Subtitle  D— Procurement  protests 
Part  I— Protests  to  the  Comptroller  General 

Sec.  1401  would  amend  section  3553  of  Title 
31. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  would  make  tech- 
nical changes,  to  refer  to  calendar  days  in- 
stead of  working  days  and  to  refer  to  "con- 
tracting activities'"  instead  of  the  '"procur- 
ing activities",  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
tion 800  panel. 

Subsection  (c)  would  prohibit  contractors 
from  beginning  performance  in  the  first  ten 
days  after  contract  award,  unless  authorized 
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by  Che  contracting  officer  A  contracting  of- 
ficer could  authorize  earlier  performance  un- 
less he  or  she  felt  that  a  bid  protest  was  like- 
ly and  that  immediate  performance  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  This  provision  is  intended  to  avoid 
added  costs  to  the  United  States  from  start- 
ing, stopping,  and  restarting  contract  per- 
formance in  cases  where  protests  are  consid- 
ered likely  and  immediate  performance  is 
not  necessary 

Sec.  1402  would  amend  3554  of  Title  31.  re- 
garding Comptroller  General  decisions  on  bid 
protests. 

Subsection  (a)  would  make  technical 
changes  to  refer  to  calendar  days  instead  of 
working  days  and  to  provide  that  an  amend- 
ment that  adds  new  ground  of  protest  should 
be  resolved  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, within  the  time  period  for  final  deci- 
sion on  the  initial  protest,  as  recommended 
by  the  Section  800  panel 

Subsection  ib)  would  provide  that  the 
Comptroller  General  may  recommend  the 
payment  of  attorneys  fees  in  bid  protest 
cases,  rather  than  directing  agencies  to  pay 
such  fees.  This  provision  would  address  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  existing  law.  Similar  lan- 
guage was  Included  in  H  R  3161  in  the  last 
Congress  and  has  been  included  in  S.  566  In 
this  Congress.  This  subsection  would  also  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  consultant  and  ex- 
pert witness  fees  as  well  as  attorneys  fees  in 
protest  cases  (as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
tion 800  panel),  and  would  limit  all  such  fees 
to  the  levels  established  in  the  Equal  Access 
to  Justice  Act. 

Subsection  (O  would  make  technical 
changes  to  refer  to  -contracting  activities" 
Instead  of  procuring  activities",  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel 

Sec.  1403  would  authorize  the  Comptroller 
General  to  issue  regulations  on  the  calcula- 
tion of  time  periods  and  on  electronic  filings 
and  disseminations,  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  800  panel 

Part  II— Protests  in  the  Federal  Courts 
Sec.   1421  is  a  conforming  change  to  Sec. 
1422.  giving  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  exclu- 
sive judicial  jurisdiction  over  bid  protests. 

Sec.  1422  would  give  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  exclusive  judicial  jurisdiction  over 
bid  protests,  and  eliminate  district  court  ju- 
risdiction over  such  protests,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Part  III— Protests  in  Procurements  of 
Automatic  Data  Processing 
Sec.  1431  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  revoke  a  delegation  of  authority 
after  the  award  of  a  contract,  where  there  Is 
a  finding  of  a  violation  of  law  or  regulation 
in  connection  with  the  contract  award.  A 
similar  provision  is  included  in  S.  555. 

Sec.  1432  would  clarify  that  at  the  request 
of  an  interested  party,  the  Board  shall  re- 
view any  decision  by  a  federal  agency  alleged 
to  have  violated  a  statute,  regulation,  or  the 
conditions  of  any  delegation  of  procurement 
authority.  The  identical  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  S.  555  earlier  this  year. 

Sec.  1433  would  amend  Section  111(0(3)  of 
the  Federal  Property  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  would  conform  the  schedule 
for  GSBCA  hearings  on  suspension  of  pro- 
curement authority  to  the  time  frames  es- 
tablished in  section  1402. 

Subsection  ib)  would  substitute  calendar 
days  for  working  days  and  require  that  an 
amendment  that  adds  new  grounds  of  protest 
be  resolved,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, within  the  time  limits  established 
for  resolution  of  the  initial  protest,  os  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 


Sec  1434  would  authorize  the  GSBCA  to 
dismiss  a  protest  that  is  frivolous,  brought 
In  bad  faith,  or  does  not  state  on  its  face  a 
valid  basis  for  protest.  Similar  provisions 
were  Included  in  S.  555  and  recommended  by 
the  Section  800  panel 

Sec.  1435  would  authorize  the  payment  of 
consultant  and  expert  witness  fees  as  well  as 
attorneys'  fees  in  protest  cases  las  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel),  and 
would  limit  all  such  fees  to  the  levels  estab- 
lished in  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act. 

Sec.  1436  would  require  public  disclosure  of 
any  settlement  agreement  that  provides  for 
the  dismissal  of  a  protest  and  Involves  a  di- 
rect or  indirect  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds.  This  provision  also  authorizes  agen- 
cies to  make  such  payments  from  the  judg- 
ment fund.  A  similar  provision  was  Included 

in  S.  555. 

Sec  1437  is  a  conforming  change  to  Sec. 
1422.  giving  the  US  Court  of  Claims  exclu- 
sive judicial  jurisdiction  over  bid  protests. 

Sec.  1438  would  authorize  the  GSBCA  to 
adopt  appropriate  rules  and  procedures 
which  would,  at  a  minimum,  address  the 
computation  of  time  periods  under  the  stat- 
ute; provide  procedures  for  electronic  filing 
and  dissemination  of  documents;  and  provide 
for  sanctions  (including  the  payment  of 
costs)  where  a  person  brings  a  frivolous  or 
bad  faith  protest,  or  willfully  abuses  the 
board's  process.  Similar  provisions  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec  1439  would  amend  the  definition  of 
■protest  "  in  section  111(f)(9)  of  the  Federal 
Property  Act  to  clarify  that  the  term  covers 
protests  of  solicitations,  cancellations  of  so- 
licitations, award  or  proposed  awards  of  con- 
tracts, and  the  cancellation  of  an  award 
(Where  such  cancellation  is  alleged  to  be 
based  on  improprieties  in  the  award  process). 
Sec.  1440  would  require  the  GSA  Adminis- 
trator to  collect  and  compile  data  on  the 
procurement  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  A  similar  provision  was  Included 
in  S.  555. 

Subtitle  E— Definitions  and  other  matters 
Part  I— Armed  Services  Acquisitions 
Sec.  1501  would  amend  the  definitions  in  10 
use  2302  to  cross-reference  definitions  in  the 
OFPP  Act.  where  appropriate. 

Sec.  1502  would  consolidate  provisions  on 
delegation  of  procurement  functions,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  1503  would  streamline  provisions  on 
determinations  and  decisions,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel,  while  re- 
taining the  requirement  that  such  findings 
be  made  in  writing  and  retained  for  no  less 
than  6  years. 

Sec.  1504  would  make  technical  changes  to 
clarify  the  limitation  on  undefinitlzed  con- 
tract actions,  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
tion 800  panel. 

Sec.  1505  would  repeal  an  obsolete  provi- 
sion regarding  production  special  tooling,  as 
recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  1506  would  clarify,  as  recommended  by 
the  Section  800  panel,  that  the  authority  es- 
tablished in  10  use  2381(a)  to  issue  regula- 
tions on  bids  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  as  well  as  the  secretaries  of  the 
military  departments. 

Part  11— Civilian  Agency  Acquisitions 
Sec.   1551  would  amend  the  definitions  in 
the  Federal  Property  Act  to  cross-reference 
definitions  in  the  OFPP  Act.  where  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  1552  would  consolidate  provisions  on 
delegation  of  procurement  functions,  in  the 
same  manner  as  section  1502. 

Sec  1553  would  streamline  provisions  on 
determinations  and  decisions,  while  retain- 


ing the  requirement  that  such  findings  be 
made  in  writing  and  retained  for  no  less  than 
6  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  section  1503. 

Sec.  1554  would  add  a  new  section  311  to  the 
Federal  Property  Act.  to  limit  the  use  of 
undefinitlzed  contract  actions  by  civilian 
agencies  This  provision  would  ensure  uni- 
form treatment  of  undefinitlzed  contract  ac- 
tions by  civilian  agencies  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Sec  1555  would  repeal  an  Improperly  codi- 
fied provision  that  purports  to  exempt  from 
CICA  all  IRS  contracts  to  hire  experts  for 
the  examination  of  tax  returns  or  litigating 
actions  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Recommendations  not  adopted 

Title  I  would  not  adopt  recommendations 
of  the  Section  800  panel  to  revise  the  state- 
ment of  procurement  policy  in  10  USC  2301; 
and  grant  the  Comptroller  General  power  to 
issue  protective  orders  in  bid  protests.  It 
would  not  repeal  the  requirement  to  issue 
regulations  on  certificates  of  Independent 
price  determination  or  the  requirement  to 
issue  uniform  rules  on  the  dissemination  of 
acquisition  information.  Although  such  rules 
have  already  been  issued,  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  statute  expresses  Congress'  in- 
tent that  they  be  retained. 

TITLE  II— CONTRACrr  ADMINISTRATION 

Subtitle  A— Contract  payment 
Part  I— Armed  Services  Acquisitions 

Sec.  2001  would  consolidate  contract  fi- 
nancing provisions  for  DOD  in  10  USC  2307 
and  repeal  obsolete  and  superceded  provi- 
sions, as  recommended  by  the  Section  8(X) 
panel. 

Sec.  2002  would  repeal  10  USC  2355.  which 
creates  unique  vouchering  requirements  for 
DOD.  as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel  The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  should  review  existing  vouchering 
systems  and  attempt  to  develop  a  standard, 
government-wide  procedure. 

Part  II— Civilian  Agency  Acquisitions 

Sec.  2051  would  consolidate  contract  fi- 
nancing provisions  for  civilian  agencies  in 
Section  305  of  the  Federal  Property  Act,  and 
ensure  uniform  requirements  for  progress 
payments  by  civilian  agencies  and  DOD. 
Subtitle  B—Cost  principles 
Part  I— Armed  Services  Acquisitions 

Section.  2101  would  amend  the  DOD  con- 
tract cost  principles  in  10  USC  2324  to— (a) 
clarify  the  requirement  of  GAO  evaluations; 
and  (b)  raise  the  threshold  for  coverage  to 
$500,000.  This  bill  would  not  adopt  the  Sec- 
tion 800  panel's  recommendation  to  repeal 
the  statutory  contract  cost  principles. 

Sec.  2102  would  repeal  10  USC  2382,  which 
provides  standby  profit  controls  for  use  dur- 
ing national  emergencies,  as  recommended 
by  the  Section  800  panel.  Contractor  profits 
would  continue  to  be  negotiated  pursuant  to 
the  principles  established  in  the  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulation. 

Part  II— Civilian  Agency  Acquisitions 

Sec.  2151  would  amend  Section  306  of  the 
Federal  Property  Act  to  establish  contract 
cost  principles  for  civilian  agencies.  This 
provision  would  ensure  uniform  treatment  of 
contract  costs  by  civilian  agencies  and  the 
Department  of  Defense 

Part  III— Acquisitions  Generally 

Sec.  2191  would  repeal  section  24  of  the 
OFPP  Act,  regarding  travel  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment contractors,  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  800  panel. 


Subtitle  C — Audit  and  access  to  records 
Part  I— Armed  Services  Acquisitions 

Sec.  2201  would  amend  10  USC  2313  to  pro- 
vide a  consolidated  audit  provision  and  re- 
peal superceded  provisions,  as  recommended 
by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Part  II— Civilian  Agency  Acquisitions 

Sec.  2251  would  add  a  new  section  304B  to 
the  Federal  Property  Act  to  provide  a  con- 
solidated audit  provision  for  civilian  agen- 
cies and  ensure  uniform  audit  authorities  for 
civilian  agencies  and  DOD. 

Subtitle  D — Cost  accounting  standards 

Sec.  2301  would  repeal  an  obsolete  deadline 
for  procedural  regulations  that  have  already 
been  issued,  while  retaining  the  provision 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  such  regulations. 
Subtitle  E— Price,  delivery,  and  product  quality 
Part  I— Armed  Services  Acquisitions 

Sec.  2401  would  repeal  10  USC  2383.  which 
established  special  qualification  require- 
ments for  contractors  on  spare  parts  con- 
tracts, as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  2402  would  amend  10  USC  2403.  on  con- 
tractor warrantees,  to  require  he  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  establish  guidelines  and 
procedures  for  negotiating  and  administer- 
ing contractor  warrantees.  The  Department 
should  take  steps  to  test  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  warranties,  as  suggested  by  the 
Section  800  report;  however,  this  provision 
would  not  repeal  10  USC  2403.  as  amended  by 
the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  2403  would  repeal  provisions  regarding 
the  delivery  of  subsistence  supplies,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  8(X)  panel. 

Part  II— Acquisition  Generally 

Sec.  2451  would  amend  41  USC  15  to  expand 
authority  for  settoffs  against  assignees,  as 
recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  2452  would  repeal  an  obsolete  require- 
ment for  deposit  of  contractors  with  GAO.  as 
recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel 
Subtitle  F — Claims  and  disputes 
Part  I— Armed  Services  Acquisitions 

Sec  2501  would  appeal  10  USC  2410.  estab- 
lishing DOD-unique  requirements  for  the  cer- 
tification of  contract  claims.  Provisions  of 
the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  regarding 
the  certification  of  claims  would  remain  in 
effect  and  would  govern  all  claims,  including 
those  at  DOD.  Section  2501  would  also  codify 
a  provision  restricting  legislative  payment 
of  claims. 

Part  II— Acquisitions  Generally 

Sec.  2551  would  amend  the  Little  Tucker 
Act  to  clarify  jurisdiction  over  contract  dis- 
putes, as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  2552  would  amend  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  to  clarify  the  periods  for  filing 
claims,  raise  thresholds  for  certifications, 
and  clarify  that  claims  included  requests  for 
equitable  adjustments  to  contract  terms  and 
requests  for  relief  under  Public  Law  85-804. 
Recommendations  not  adopted 

Title  II  would  not  adopt  recommendations 
of  the  Section  800  panel  to  amend  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act  to  lengthen  the  dis- 
count period;  repeal  the  statutory  contract 
cost  principles;  repeal  the  provision  requir- 
ing contractor  warranties  for  major  weapons 
systems;  and  expand  the  applicability  of 
Public  Law  85-804. 

TITLE  III— SERVICE  SPECIFIC  A.ND  .MAJOR 

SYSTEM  STATUTES 

Subtitle  A— Major  systems  statutes 

Sec.  3001  would  modify  requirements  for 

Independent  cost  estimates  and   manpower 


estimates,  as  recommended  by  the  Section 
800  panel. 

Sec.  3002  would  streamline  requirements 
for  program  baseline  descriptions  and  devi- 
ation reporting,  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
tion 800  panel.  Although  these  modifications 
provide  DOD  with  added  nexibility.  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Department  will  continue 
to  establish  program  baselines  and  provide 
essential  program  cost  information. 

Sec.  3003  would  repeal  the  requirement  for 
Defense  Enterprise  Programs,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3004  would  repeal  the  requirement  for 
competitive  prototyping  in  major  programs, 
as  recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  consider  competitive  prototyping  as 
an  option  in  the  acquisition  planning  proc- 
ess, and  to  use  competitive  prototype  strate- 
gies where  appropriate. 

Sec.  3005  would  repeal  the  requirement  for 
competitive  alternative  sources  in  major 
programs,  as  recommended  by  the  Section 
800  panel,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  consider  competitive 
alternative  sources  as  an  option  in  the  acqui- 
sition planning  process,  and  to  use  competi- 
tive alternative  sources  where  appropriate. 
Subtitle  B — Testing  statutes 

Sec.  3011  would  repeal  specific  testing  re- 
quirements for  wheeled  or  tracked  vehicles. 

Sec.  3012  would  modify  requirements  for 
survivability  and  lethality  testing  to  author- 
ize less  than  full-up  testing  for  high-value 
systems,  as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  3013  would,  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  800  panel,  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  utilize  alternative  operational 
testing  procedures  upon  a  certification  to 
Congress  that  use  of  the  statutory  proce- 
dures would  be  unreasonably  expensive  and 
impracticable,  cause  unwarranted  delay,  or 
be  unnecessary.  The  Secretary  would  not  be 
permitted  to  use  such  alternative  procedures 
to  support  a  final  decision  to  proceed  beyond 
low  rate  initial  production. 

Sec.  3014  would  provide  a  new  exception  to 
low-rate  initial  production  requirments  for 
strategic  defense  missiles,  as  recommended 
by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Subtitle  C— Service  specific  tauis 

Sec.  3021  would  consolidate  existing  stat- 
utes on  industrial  mobilization  and  repeal 
superceded  statutes,  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3022  would  consolidate  existing  stat- 
utes on  listing  of  plants  for  industrial  pre- 
paredness purposes  and  repeal  superceded 
statutes,  as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  3023  would  consolidate  existing  stat- 
ues on  procurement  for  experimental  pur- 
poses and  repeal  superceded  statutes,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3024  would  repeal  obsolete  statutes  re- 
garding the  procurement  of  production 
equipment,  as  recommended  by  the  Section 
800  panel. 

Sec.  3025  would  consolidate  existing  stat- 
utes authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
make  use  of  manufacturing  information  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense,  and  repeal 
superceded  statutes,  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3026  would  repeal  obsolete  and  dupli- 
cative general  procurement  authority  grant- 
ed to  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3027  would  repeal  an  obsolete  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  delegation  of  procure- 
ment of  Army  rations,  as  recommended  by 
the  Section  800  panel. 


Sec.  3028  would  repeal  obsolete  provisions 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  subsistence  sup- 
plies, as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  3029  would  repeal  obsolete  provisions 
authorizing  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  to 
obtain  assistance  from  U.S.  mapping  agen- 
cies, as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  3030  would  repeal  obsolete  provisions 
authorizing  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  to 
reclaim  unserviceable  ammunition,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3031  would  consolidate  existing  stat- 
utes authorizing  the  services  to  accept  the 
gratuitous  services  of  reserve  officers  and  re- 
peal superceded  statutes,  as  recommended  by 
the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3032  would  streamline  and  consolidate 
existing  law  on  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet,  as 
recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3033  would  repeal  an  obsolete  provi- 
sion regarding  the  acquisition  of  guided  mis- 
siles by  the  Navy,  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3034  would  add  a  new  section  2350j  to 
Title  10.  authorizing  international  exchange 
of  scientific  personnel,  as  recommended  by 
the  Section  8(X)  panel.  This  issue  was  left 
open  because  it  was  not  clear  why  such  ex- 
changes would  require  statutory  authority. 

Sec.  3035  would  repeal  an  obsolete  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  provide  temporary  relief  for  contractors 
from  losses  caused  by  enemy  action,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3036  would  repeal  an  obsolete  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  sell  degaussing  equipment,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3037  would  repeal  an  obsolete  provi- 
sion regarding  the  construction  of  naval  ves- 
sels, as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  3038  would  repeal  an  obsolete  provi- 
sion regarding  the  conversion  of  naval  ves- 
sels, as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  3039  would  remove  obsolete  language 
from  a  provision  on  the  assignment  of  naval 
construction  projects,  as  recommended  by 
the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3040  would  repeal  an  obsolete  require- 
ment for  estimates  on  naval  construction 
bids,  as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  3041  would  repeal  an  obsolete  require- 
ment regarding  construction  of  naval  vessels 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3042  would  consolidate  existing  stat- 
utes on  the  fitness  of  naval  vessels,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3043  would  repeal  an  obsolete  provi- 
sion of  the  construction  of  combatant  vessels 
for  the  Navy,  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
tion 800  panel. 

Sec.  3044  would  consolidate  existing  provi- 
sions regarding  naval  salvage  authority,  as 
recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Subtitle  D—DOD  commercial  and  industrial 
activities 

Sec.  3051  would  consolidate  existing  stat- 
utes on  manufacture  at  DOD  factories  and 
arsenals  and  repeal  superseded  statutes,  as 
recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3052  would  codify  requirements  to  es- 
tablish consulting  services  as  a  separate 
item  in  budgets  submitted  to  Congress  and 
repeal  the  uncodified  language.  The  Section 
800  panel  recommended  repeal  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

Subtitle  E—Fuel  and  energy -related  laws 

Sec.  3061  would  consolidate  and  streamline 
statutes    regarding    contracts    for    storage. 
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handling,  and  distribution  of  fuels,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel 

Sec.  3062  would  clarify  DOD's  authority  to 
exchange  or  sell  fuels  and  fuel-related  serv- 
ices, as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Subtitle  F— Fiscal  statutes 

Sec  3071  would  amend  31  USC  3321  to  clar- 
ify the  authority  to  designate  disbursing  of- 
ficers within  DOD.  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  800  panel. 

Subtitle  G— Miscellaneous 

Sec.  3061  would  amend  a  provision  regard- 
ing production,  warehousing,  and  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  to  delete  unnecessary  and  re- 
dundant language,  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3062  would  repeal  obsolete  provisions 
for  the  encouragement  of  aviation,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  3063  would  repeal  an  obsolete  and  re- 
dundant provision  regarding  product  evalua- 
tion activities,  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
tion 800  panel. 

Sec.  3084  would  repeal  an  obsolete  provi- 
sion regarding  price  adjustment  authority 
relating  to  the  purchase  of  milk,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec  3086  would  codify  a  provision  limiting 
the  lease  of  vessels,  aircraft,  and  vehicles  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  with  modifica- 
tions to  make  the  provision  less  onerous. 
The  Section  800  panel  recommended  repeal  of 
this  provision. 

Recommendations  not  adopted 

Title  ni  would  not  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Section  800  panel  to  eliminate 
detailed  requirements  for  SAR  and  UCR  re- 
ports on  acquisitions  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems; delete  or  substantially  modify  con- 
flict-of-interest provisions  related  to  oper- 
ational test  and  evaluation;  Increase  the 
blanket  delegation  of  procurement  authority 
for  the  Department  of  Defense;  revise  stat- 
utes governing  contraw;ting  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:  and  loosen  restrictions 
on  use  of  the  so-called  "M  account". 

The  SAR/UCR  system  is  already  fully  auto- 
mated and  appears  to  be  working  well.  Blan- 
ket DPAs  can  be  increased,  if  appropriate, 
without  legislative  action.  The  contracting- 
out  statutes  are  currently  under  review  by 
other  congressional  committees  and  sub- 
committees. 

TITLE  IV— SIMPLIFIED  ACQUISITION  THRESHOLD 
AND  SOCIOECONOMIC.  SMALL  BUSLVESS,  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  LAWS 

Subtitle  A—Simplifted  acquisition  threshold 
Part  I— Establishment  of  Threshold 

Sec  4001  would  amend  the  OFPP  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  new  simplified  acquisition  thresh- 
old' of  $100,000,  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
tion 800  panel.  This  provision  would  continue 
data  collection  requirements  on  contracts 
between  S25.000  and  $100,000  for  a  period  of 
two  years  after  the  new  threshold  goes  into 
effect. 

Part  II— Simplification  of  Procedures 

Sec.  4011  would  add  a  new  section  29  to  the 
OFPP  Act.  authorizing  the  use  of  simplified 
procedures  for  acquisitions  under  the  slm- 
pllfled  acquisition  threshold,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  4012  would  reserve  all  contracts  under 
the  simplified  threshold  for  small  business, 
and  specifically  authorize  continued  set- 
asides  of  such  contracts  for  minority  small 
business,  as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  4013  would  amend  section  18  of  the 
OFPP  Act  and  section  e<e)  of  the  Small  Busi- 


ness Act  to  continue  the  requirement  that  a 
notice  of  any  procurement  over  $25,000  be 
published  in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily  15 
days  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  solicitation. 
ARer  the  Issuance  of  this  notice,  the  agency 
would  be  free  to  pursue  any  procedures  de- 
scribed in  the  notice;  the  requirement  to 
allow  the  30  days  for  the  submissions  of  bids 
and  proposals  would  apply  only  to  contracts 
in  excess  of  the  simplified  acquisition 
threshold. 

Part  III— Inapplicability  of  Laws  to  Acquisi- 
tions not  in  Excess  of  Simplified  Acquisi- 
tion Threshold 

Subpart  A— Generally 

Sec  4021  would  add  a  new  section  30  to  the 
OFPP  Act.  authorizing  the  Federal  Acquisi- 
tion Regulation  to  waive  the  applicability  of 
future-enacted  procurement  laws  on  a  class 
basis  for  contracts  below  the  simplified  ac- 
quisition threshold,  unless  the  provision  ex- 
pressly prohibits  such  a  waiver. 

Subpart  B— Armed  services  acquisitions 

Sec.  4031  would  exempt  procurements 
below  the  slmpliiied  acquisition  threshold 
from  contingent  fees  certifications,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel 

Sec.  4032  would  exempt  procurements 
below  the  simplified  acquisition  threshold 
from  the  prohibitions  on  limiting  sub- 
contractor direct  sales  to  the  United  States, 
as  recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  4033  would  exempt  procurements 
below  the  simplified  acquisition  threshold 
from  the  audit  requiremenu  in  10  USC  2313. 
as  recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  4034  would  exempt  procurements 
below  the  simplified  acquisition  threshold 
from  the  requirements  to  identify  suppliers 
and  sources  of  supplies. 

Section  4034  would  exempt  procurements 
below  the  simplified  acquisition  threshold 
from  the  requirements  to  identify  suspended 
or  debarred  subcontractors.  The  Section  800 
panel  recommended  exempting  such  procure- 
ments from  suspension  and  debarment  provi- 
sions generally. 

Sec.     4036    would    exempt     procurements 
below   the   simplified  acquisition   threshold 
from  the  preference  of  U.S.  Hag  vessels,  as 
recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 
Subpart  C — Civilian  agency  acquisitions 

Sec.  4041  would  exempt  civilian  agency 
procurements  below  the  simplified  acquisi- 
tion threshold  from  contingent  fees  certifi- 
cations, in  the  same  manner  as  section  4031. 

Sec.  4042  would  exempt  civilian  agency 
procuremenu  below  the  simplified  acquisi- 
tion threshold  from  the  prohibition  on  limit- 
ing subcontractor  direct  sales  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  same  manner  as  section  4032. 

Sec.  4043  would  exempt  civilian  agency 
procurements  below  the  simplified  acquisi- 
tion threshold  from  audit  requirements,  in 
the  same  manner  as  section  4033. 

Subpart  D— Acquistions  Generally 

Sec.  4061  would  make  a  technical  change  to 
the  Byrd  Amendments,  substituting  '•sim- 
plified acquisition  threshold"  for  •$100,000". 
as  recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  4052  would  exempt  procurements 
below  the  simplified  acquisition  threshold 
from  the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
Anti-Klckback  Act.  The  Section  800  panel 
recommended  exempting  such  procurements 
from  the  antl— kickback  laws  generally. 

Sec.  4053  would  exempt  procurements 
below  the  simplified  acquisition  threshold 
from  the  Miller  Act.  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  4054  would  exempt  procurements 
below   the   simplified  acquisition    threshold 


from  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety 
Standards  Act.  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
tion 800  panel. 

Sec.  4055  would  exempt  procurements 
below  the  simplified  acquisition  threshold 
from  the  Drug-Free  Workplace  Act  of  1988.  as 
recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  4066  would  exempt  procurements 
below  the  simplified  acquisition  threshold 
from  the  requirement  to  ship  on  American- 
Flag  commercial  vessels,  as  recommended  by 
the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  4057  would  make  technical  changes  to 
the  Procurement  Integrity  Act,  substituting 
"simplified      acquisition      threshold  "      for 
••JIOO.OOO  ",  and  making  conforming  changes. 
Part  IV— Conforming  Amendments 

Sec.  4071  would  make  a  conforming  amend- 
ments substituting  •■simplified  acquisition 
threshoW  for  •small  purchase  threshold"  In 
Title  10  provisions,  as  recommend  by  the 
Section  800  panel  The  changes  in  this  Part 
will  ensure  that  agencies  have  the  intended 
nexibility  to  utilize  streamlined  procedures 
for  acquisitions  under  the  new  threshold. 

Sec.  4072  would  make  a  conforming  amend- 
ments substituting  •simplified  acquisition 
threshold"  for  ■•small  purchase  threshold"  In 
Title  41  provisions.  In  the  same  manner  as 
section  4071. 

Sec  4073  would  make  conforming  amend- 
ments substituting  ■simplified  acquisition 
threshold'^  for  ••small  purchase  threshold'^  in 
the  OFPP  Act.  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
tion 800  panel. 

Sec.  4074  would  make  conforming  amend- 
ments substituting  •simplified  acquisition 
threshold^'  for  ■small  purchase  threshold"  in 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  recommended  by 
the  Section  800  panel. 

Part  V— Revision  of  Regulations 

Sec.  4081(a)  would  require  the  FAR  Council 
to  review  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation 
to  identify  and  amend,  as  appropriate,  regu- 
lations that  are  applicable  below  the  new 
simplified  acquisition  threshold. 

Sec.  4081(b)  would  require  agency  beads  to 
review  supplemental  regulations,  policies, 
and  procedures  to  identify  and  amend,  as  ap- 
propriate, regulations  that  are  applicable 
below  the  new  simplified  acquisition  thresh- 
old. 

Subtitle  B— Socioeconomic  and  small  business 
laws 

Sec.  4101  Is  a  conforming  change  to  section 
4102(c),  which  would  repeal  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act. 

Sec.  4102(a)  would  repeal  Section  306  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979.  an  obsolete 
provision  requiring  a  completed  rejxjrt  on 
labor  surplus  areas,  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  4102(b)  would  repeal  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act.  as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel  (except  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  define  the  terms 
••regular  dealer"  and  •'manufacturer'^,  be- 
cause the  definitions  authorized  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  have  been  adopted  by  a 
number  of  other  statutes).  A  conforming 
amendment  would  be  made  to  Section  2304(h) 
of  title  10. 

Sec.  4102(c)  Is  a  conforming  change  to  sec- 
tion 4102(c).  which  would  repeal  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act. 

Sec.  4102(d)  would  exempt  procurements 
below  the  simplified  acquisition  threshold 
from  the  prohibition  on  use  of  convict  labor 
and  prison  goods,  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  600  panel 

Sec.  4103  would  amend  section  8(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  authorize  agencies  to 
contract  directly   with   an  8(a)  contractor. 
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rather  than  Indirectly  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  unless  the  contrac- 
tor objects.  This  change  was  recommended 
by  the  Section  800  panel 

Subtitle  C— Miscellaneous  armed  seririces 
acquisition  latvs 

Sec.  4151  would  repeal  several  obsolete  laws 
relating  to  procurement  of  naval  aircraft,  in- 
cluding one  provision  addressing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lighter-than-air  aircraft,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  4152  would  codify  a  provision  from  the 
FY  1991  DOD  Appropriations  Act.  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  appropriated  funds  to  pre- 
pare materials,  reptirts.  lists,  or  analyses  on 
the  economic  effect  of  acquisition  programs 
in  specific  states  or  congressional  districts. 
ais  recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 
Recommendations  not  adopted 

Title  rv  would  not  adopt  recommendations 
of  the  Section  800  panel  to  apply  the  sim- 
plified acquisition  threshold  to  the  Buy 
American  Act  and  U.S.  source  restrictions 
codified  In  10  USC  2507  and  to  repeal  provi- 
sions related  to  the  small  business  Certifi- 
cate of  Competency  program. 

TITLE  V— INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 
Subtitle  A— Technology  transfer 

Sec.  5001  would  amend  section  15  of  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  to  cover  rights  In  computer  programs  In 
the  same  manner  as  patents  and  copyrights. 
as  recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  5<K)2  would  amend  section  12  of  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  to  clarify  the  treatment  of  employees  of 
government-owned,  contractor-operated  lab- 
oratories, as  recommended  by  the  Section 
800  panel. 

Sec.  5003  would  amend  section  14  of  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  to  clarify  the  treatment  of  copyrighted 
works,  as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Sec.  5004  would  amend  17  USC  105  to  con- 
form to  the  change  made  by  section  5(X)3  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  copyrighted 
works,  as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Subtitle  B — Government  use  of  private  patents, 
copyrights  and  trade  secrets 

Sec.  5011  would  require  the  issuance  of  reg- 
ulations regarding  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  contracting  officer  should  withhold 
authorization  or  consent  for  a  contractor  to 
violate  private  patents  in  the  performance  of 
a  government  contract,  as  recommended  by 
the  Section  800  panel.  Under  this  provision, 
no  injunction  could  be  Issued  for  a  violation 
of  patent  that  occurs  in  the  performance  of 
a  government  contract. 

Sec.  5012  would  make  several  minor  tech- 
nical changes  to  provisions  regarding  DOD 
acquisition  of  intellectual  property  rights,  as 
recommended  by  the  Section  MO  panel. 
Recommendations  not  adopted 

Title  V  would  not  adopt  recommendations 
of  the  Section  800  panel  to  revise  the  stat- 
utes governing  rights  in  technical  data  and 
to  address  the  imposition  of  secrecy  orders 
The  technical  data  revisions  would  be  pre- 
mature In  light  of  the  ongoing  review  of  a 
separate  DOD-industry  panel,  known  as  the 
••Section  807  panel'^.  The  secrecy  order  revi- 
sions would  be  premature  because  the  han- 
dling of  classified  information  is  currently 
being  reviewed  by  the  executive  branch. 

TITLE  VI— STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 
Subtitle  A — Ethics  provisions 
Sec.  6001  would  amend  the  Procurement  In- 
tegrity section  of  the  OFPP  Act  to  stream- 
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line  the  recusal  provision;  consolidate  the 
revolving  door  ban  with  similar  provisions 
applicable  only  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; harmonize  the  gratuities  provision 
with  government- wide  ethics  provisions;  re- 
vise certification  provisions  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary administrative  burdens;  and  clar- 
ify several  other  provisions.  An  identical 
provision  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  DOD  Authorization  bill  In 
1991.  but  was  never  enacted  Into  law. 

Sec.  6002  would  amend  the  criminal  con- 
flict of  interest  provision  in  18  USC  208  to  ex- 
pressly cover  persons  who  aid  or  abet  viola- 
tions. An  identical  provision  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  as  part  of  the  1991  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Sec.  6003  would  repeal  several  superseded 
and  obsolete  procurement  ethics  laws.  These 
include— 

The  post-employment  and  revolving  door 
provisions  in  sections  2397.  2397a.  2397b,  and 
2397c,  of  title  10;  section  281  of  title  18,  sec- 
tion 801  of  title  37;  and  Part  A  of  Title  VI  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act. 
E^ach  of  these  provisions  would  be  superceded 
by  the  amended  Procurement  Integrity  pro- 
vision and  would  have  been  repealed  by  the 
1991  Senate  amendment.  All  except  for  the 
provisions  of  the  DOE  Organization  Act  were 
recommended  for  repeal  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

The  DOD  contractor  gratuities  provision  in 
section  2207  of  title  10  which  has  already 
been  superceded  by  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
curement Integrity  law. 

The  prohibition  on  doing  business  with 
persons  convicted  of  defense-contract  related 
felonies  in  section  2408  of  title  10.  which  Is 
unnecessary  In  light  of  existing  suspension 
and  debarment  provisions. 

Sec.  6004  addressed  the  Implementation  of 
the  changes  in  this  Subtitle.  Similar  provi- 
sions were  included  in  the  1991  Senate 
amendment. 

Subtitle  B — Additional  amendments 

Sec.  6051  would  add  a  new  section  23  to  the 
OFPP  Act.  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
consultants  to  conduct  evaluations  or  analy- 
ses of  any  aspect  of  a  proposal  if  qualified 
federal  employees  are  available  to  do  the  job. 
A  similar  provision  was  included  in  S.  554 
earlier  this  year. 

Sec.  6052  would  repeal  a  section  17  of  the 
OFPP  Act,  calling  for  a  study  and  report 
that  have  already  been  issued. 

Sec.  6053  would  amend  section  22(a)  of  the 
OFPP  Act  to  clarify  that  60  days  notice 
should  be  provided  for  significant  changes  to 
acquisition  regulations  unless  there  are  com- 
pelling circumstances  for  an  earlier  effective 
date. 

Recommendations  not  adopted 

Title  VI  would  not  adopt  recommendations 
of  the  section  800  panel  to  substantially 
amend  the  False  Claims  Act,  repeal  the  Pro- 
curement Integrity  provision,  repeal  the 
Byrd  Amendment,  and  repeal  the  whistle- 
blower  protection  provision  codified  at  10 
USC  2409. 

Substantial  amendments  to  the  False 
Claims  Act  are  currently  being  considered  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  that  Act.  A  recommendation  to 
repeal  the  Procurement  Integrity  provision 
was  considered  by  the  Senate  In  1991;  the 
Senate  decided  that  the  amendments  In- 
cluded in  this  bill  were  more  appropriated. 
Amendments  to  the  Byrd  Amendment  have 
already  passed  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the 
Lobbying  Disclosure  Act  of  \993.  and  are 
more  appropriately  considered  as  a  part  of 
that  broader  lobbying  bill.  Section  2409a  weis 


enacted  as  a  test  program;  because  the  test 
period  has  not  yet  expired.  It  Is  premature  to 
repeal  the  provision. 

TITLE  VII— DEFENSE  TRADE  AND  COOPERATION 

Sec.  7001  would  repeal  obsolete  and  redun- 
dant provisions  In  the  Buy  American  Act,  as 
recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  7002  would  amend  10  USC  2531  to  re- 
place the  term  ••Memorandums  of  Under- 
standlng'^  with  the  broader  term  '•Inter- 
national Cooperative  Agreements"  and  to  ex- 
pand the  authorized  scope  of  such  agree- 
ments to  cover  logistics  support,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  7003  would  provide  added  fiexiblllty 
for  acquisition,  cross-servicing  agreements, 
and  standardization  under  joint  and  multi- 
lateral defense  agreements,  as  recommended 
by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Recommendations  not  adopted 

Title  VII  would  not  adopt  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Section  800  panel  to  replace  the 
••domestic  components"  test  In  the  Buy 
American  Act  with  a  ••substantial  trans- 
formation" test;  repeal  domestic  source  re- 
strictions for  jewel  bearings,  night  vision  de- 
vices. PAN  carbon  fibers,  and  other  Items; 
revise  the  statement  of  defense  trade  policy 
in  10  USC  2533;  repeal  the  prohibition  on  pur- 
chases from  terrorist  states;  and  exempt 
NATO  purchases  and  purchases  under  coop- 
erative agreements  from  the  procurement 
laws. 

TITLE  VIII— COMMERCIAL  ITEMS 

Sec.  8001  would  amend  the  OFPP  Act  to 
add  new  definitions  of  ••commercial  Item", 
■•nondevelopmental  item",  ••component", 
and  ••commercial  component".  Similar  defi- 
nitions of  commercial  and  nondevelopmental 
items  were  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel,  and  were  Included  In  S.  260  and  H.R. 
3161  in  the  last  Congress. 

Sec.  8002  would  add  a  new  section  31  to  the 
OFPP  Act  to  create  a  preference  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  commercial  Items  and  other 
nondevelopmental  items.  Similar  provisions 
were  recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel, 
and  were  Included  In  S.  260  and  H.R.  3161  in 
the  last  Congress. 

Sec.  8003  would  add  a  new  section  32  to  the 
OFPP  Act  to  require  the  issuance  of  uniform 
contract  clauses  for  commercial  Item  con- 
tracts. This  provision  would  also  address 
market  acceptance;  the  use  of  firm,  fixed 
price  contracts  for  commercial  items;  and 
reliance  on  existing  quality  assurance  sys- 
tems for  commercial  items.  Similar  provi- 
sions were  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel,  and  were  Included  in  S.  260  and  H.R. 
3161  in  the  last  Congress. 

Sec.  8004  would  authorize  the  applicability 
of  future  enacted  procurement  statutes  to 
contracts  and/or  subcontracts  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  commercial  items  to  be  waived  on  a 
class  basis,  through  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation. 

Sec.  8006  would  exempt  commercial  Items 
procurement  from  the  requirement  to  Iden- 
tify suppliers  and  sources  of  supplies;  the 
prohibition  on  contingent  fees;  the  require- 
ment to  identify  suspended  or  debarred  sub- 
contractors; the  preference  for  U.S.  flag  ves- 
sels; so-called  •'Fly  American'^  requirements; 
the  procedural  requirements  of  the  Anti- 
Kickback  Act;  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act;  the  Clean  Air  Act;  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act;  the 
certification  requirements  of  the  Procure- 
ment Integrity  provision;  and  the  Drug-Free 
Workplace  Act.  This  section  would  also  re- 
strict the  applicability  to  commercial  item 
contracts  of  the  statutory  prohibition  on 
limiting  subcontractor  direct  sales  to  the 
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government.   Similar  exemptions  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel. 

Sec.  8006  would  authorize  greater  nexlbil- 
Ity  in  setting  deadlines  for  the  submission  of 
offers  in  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
mercial items. 

Sec  8007  would  amend  the  OFPP  Act  to  ex- 
pand the  responsibilities  of  OFPP's  commer- 
cial items  advocate  and  to  give  agency  com- 
petition advocates  the  added  responsibility 
of  promoting  the  acquisition  of  commercial 
items  and  other  nondevelopmental  items 
Similar  provisions  were  included  in  S.  260 
and  H.R.  3161  in  the  last  Congress. 

Sec.  8008  would  identify  certain  provisions 
that  are  not  intended  to  be  affectetl  or  modi- 
fled  by  this  Title.  Similar  language  was  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  3161  in  the  last  Congress. 

Sec.  8009  would  require  a  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral review  of  federal  government  use  of 
market  research.  A  similar  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  S.  260  and  H.R.  3161  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

Recommendations  not  adopted 

Title  Vni  would  not  adopt  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Section  800  panel  to  include 
items  that  are  made  to  government  speci- 
fications in  the  definition  of  commercial 
items  and  to  provide  all  NDI's  the  same  con- 
tractual treatment  provided  for  commercial 
items.  It  would  not  exempt  commercial 
items  from  the  Buy  American  Act  and  do- 
mestic source  restrictions;  special  provisions 
regarding  disabled  Vietnam  veterans  and  the 
handicapped:  or  the  requirement  for  small 
business  subcontracting  plans. 

TITLE  IX— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

This  Title  would  provide  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  are  effective  upon 
enactment,  except  as  otherwise  provided. 

Summary— Federal  AcQuismoN 
Streamunino  Act  of  1993 

SIMPLIFIED  acquisition  THRESHOLD 

Raises  small  purchase  threshold  from 
$25,000  to  $100,000.  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  800  Panel  and  NPR. 

Maintains  current  requirement  that  notice 
of  procurements  over  $25,000  be  published  in 
Commerce  Business  Dally.  Once  notice  is  is- 
sued, streamlined  procedures  In  notice  can 
kick  in. 

Leaves  open  the  options  available  to  the 
Administration  for  the  development  of  an 
EDI  system,  as  proposed  by  the  NPR. 

Reserves  contracts  under  threshold  for 
small  business;  authorizes  continued  set- 
asides  of  such  contracts  for  minority  small 
business,  as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Exempts  procurements  below  threshold 
from  statutory  restrictions  (which  generally 
were  recommended  by  the  NPR  and  the  Sec- 
tion 800  Panel)  such  as  the:  contingent  fees 
certification:  contract  audit  requirements: 
procedural  requirements  of  Anti-Kickback 
Act:  Miller  Act;  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  Standards  Act:  Drug-Free  Work  Place 
Act  of  1988:  prohibition  on  limiting  sub- 
contractor direct  sales  to  the  United  States; 
requirement  to  identify  suspended  or 
debarred  subcontractors;  the  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  convict  labor  and  prison  goods; 
preference  for  transportation  on  US-flsig 
vessels:  and  identification  of  suppliers  and 
sources. 

COMMERCIAL  ITEMS 

Encourages  use  of  commercial  and  other 
nondevelopmental  items  (NDI).  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  Panel  and 
NPR. 

Defines  Commercial  and  NDIs  similar  to  S. 
260  last  year,  and  the  Section  800  Panel,  and 
establishes  preference  for  them. 


Exempts  purchases  of  such  Items— which 
generally  was  recommended  by  the  NPR  and 
the  Section  800  Panel— from  the:  procedural 
requirements  of  Antl-Klckback  Act;  Drug- 
Free  Work  Place  Act  of  1968;  requirement  to 
identify  suspended  and  debarred  subcontrac- 
tors; requirement  to  identify  suppliers  and 
sources  of  supplies;  preference  for  transpor- 
tation on  U.S. -Hag  vessels:  Fly  American 
Provisions:  prohibition  on  limiting  sub- 
contractor direct  sales  to  the  United  States: 
contingent  fees  certification:  procurement 
integrity  certification:  Contract  Work  Hours 
and  Safety  Standards  Act:  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  certifications;  and 
Clean  Air  Act  certifications. 

Amends  the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  to 
create  a  new  commercial  Items  exception, 
similar  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
tion 800  Panel 

COMPETITION  IN  CONTRACTING 

Amends  CICA  to  require  solicitations  con- 
tain evaluation  factors  and  subfactors  and 
their  relative  weights,  similar  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  NPR. 

Authorizes  task  order  and  delivery  order 
contracts  subject  to  time  and  dollar  limita- 
tions and  a  specific  competition  require- 
ment, in  accordance  with  a  similar  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Section  800  Panel 

BID  PROTESTS 

Consolidates  judicial  jurisdiction  over  bid 
protests  in  the  Claims  Court,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  Panel 

Establishes  new.  accelerated  schedule  for 
notice  of  contract  award,  and  a  new  contrac- 
tor debriefing  procedure,  as  recommended  by 
the  Section  800  Panel 

Authorizes  the  payment  of  consultant  and 
expert  witness  fees  (in  addition  to  attorney's 
fees)  in  protests  to  the  GAO  and  the  GSA 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  (GSBCA).  aS  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  Panel.  Limits 
all  such  fees  to  the  levels  established  in  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act. 

Authorizes  GSBCA  to  dismiss  a  protest 
that  Is  frivolous  or  brought  in  bad  faith  and 
allows  the  GSBCA  to  invoke  sanctions  where 
a  person  brings  a  frivolous  or  bad  faith  pro- 
test, or  willfully  abuses  the  board's  process, 
as  recommended  by  the  Section  800  Panel 
and  the  NPR. 

Makes  procedural  changes  including:  Pro- 
viding for  public  disclosure  of  any  settle- 
ment agreement  that  involves  a  direct  or  in- 
direct expenditure  of  appropriated  funds. 

Amends  GAO's  authority  to  provide  that  It 
may  recommend  payment  of  attorney's  fees 
In  bid  protest  cases,  rather  than  directing 
agencies  to  pay  such  fees. 

PROCUREMENT  ETHICS 

Amends  procurement  integrity  law  (in  the 
spirit  of  the  NPR)  along  lines  of  Senate 
passed  amendment  to  1991  DOD  Authoriza- 
tion bill  to:  streamline  the  recusal  provi- 
sions: consolidate  DOD  and  civilian  revolv- 
ing door  provisions:  and  revises  certification 
provisions. 

Repeals:  Post-employment  revolving  door 
provisions  In  Title  10:  DOD  contractor  gratu- 
ity provision;  prohibition  on  doing  business 
with  people  convicted  of  DOD  contract-relat- 
ed felonies  (unnecessary  given  suspenslon/de- 
barment). 

Prohibits  use  of  consultants  to  conduct 
proposal  analyses  where  qualified  federal 
employees  are  available. 

ESTABUSHING  A  UNIFORM  PROCUREMENT 
SYSTEM 

Codifies  TINA  for  civilian  agencies  and  es- 
tablishes $500,000  cost  and  pricing  data 
threshold  government-wide   in  accord   with 


similar  recommendations  made  by  NPR  and 
the  Section  800  Panel 

Establishes  statutory  contract  cost  prin- 
ciples for  civilian  agencies  similar  to  those 
which  exist  for  DOD.  Threshold  for  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  is  $500,000. 

Repeals  Walsh-Healy  Act  with  respect  to 
minimum  wage  requirements  (covered  in 
other  law),  as  recommended  by  the  Section 
800  Panel. 

Authorizes  agencies  to  contract  directly 
with  8(a)  contractors,  as  recommended  by 
the  Section  800  Panel. 

Repeals  and  consolidate  obsolete  and  re- 
dundant DOD  laws,  as  recommended  by  the 
Section  800  Panel. 

The  Federal  acquisition  act  of  1993— 
summary  of  major  issues 

I.  commercial  ITEMS 

Title  VIII  of  the  bill  would  encourage  the 
use  of  commercial  and  other  non-devel- 
opmental Items  and  make  it  substantially 
easier  for  federal  agencies  throughout  the 
government  to  purchase  such  items.  The  pur- 
chase of  proven  products  such  as  commercial 
and  nondevelopmental  items  can  eliminate 
the  need  for  research  and  development,  mini- 
mize acquisition  leadtime.  and  reduce  the 
need  for  detailed  design  spscifications  or  ex- 
pensive product  testing. 

Sections  8001  and  8002  contain  definitions 
of  commercial  and  nondevelopmental  Items. 
and  would  establish  a  preference  for  such 
Items.  Section  8003  would  require  the  issu- 
ance of  uniform  contract  clauses  for  com- 
mercial item  contracts  and  require  the  issu- 
ance of  regulations  to  make  it  easier  to  buy 
such  products.  Similar  provisions  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Vice  President's  National 
Performance  Review  and  Section  800  panel, 
and  were  included  in  S.  260  and  H.R.  3161  in 
the  last  Congress. 

Sections  8004  and  8005  would  reduce  impedi- 
ments to  the  purchase  of  commercial  items 
by  exempting  such  purchases  from  a  series  of 
statutes  that  are  unique  to  government  pur- 
chases, and  have  no  counterpart  in  the  com- 
mercial sector.  Section  8004  would  authorize 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulatory  Council 
to  waive  the  applicability  of  future  statutes 
to  commercial  item  procurements,  unless 
such  a  waiver  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
statute.  Section  8005  would  create  express 
commercial  Item  exemptions  from  the  re- 
quirement to  Identify  suppliers  and  sources 
of  supplies:  the  requirement  to  identify  sus- 
pended or  debarred  subcontractors:  the  pref- 
erence for  transportation  on  U.S.  flag  ves- 
sels: so-called  "Fly  American  "  requirements: 
the  procedural  requirements  of  the  Anti- 
Kickback  Act:  the  Drug-Free  Workplace  Act; 
the  Contract  Work  Hours  Safety  Standards 
Act;  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act;  contingent  fees  cer- 
tifications: and  Procurement  Integrity  cer- 
tifications. Similar  exemptions  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Vice  President's  National 
Performance  Review  and  the  Section  800 
panel. 

Other  provisions,  in  Sections  1204  and  1251 
of  the  bill,  would  amend  the  Truth  in  Nego- 
tiations Act  for  DOD  and  civilian  agencies  to 
create  a  new  commercial  items  exception. 
This  new  exception  would  be  available  where 
competition  is  not  feasible  and  the  contract- 
ing officer  determines  that  price  data  are 
adequate  to  determine  price  reasonableness. 
This  approach  would  relieve  commercial  con- 
tractors from  their  number  one  complaint— 
the  burden  of  collecting  cost  data  for  the 
government.  The  Section  800  panel  rec- 
ommended a  similar  exemption. 

II.  simplified  acquisition  threshold 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  would  raise  the  small 
purchase   threshold   from  $25,000  to  $100,000 
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and  relabel  It  the  •'simplified  acquisition 
threshold",  as  recommended  by  the  Vice 
President's  National  Performance  Review 
and  the  Section  800  panel.  Of  federal  agency 
contract  actions  over  $25,000,  roughly  60% 
are  under  $100.000— but  these  purchases  ac- 
count for  only  5%  of  the  contract  dollars. 
The  new  simplified  acquisition  threshold 
should  substantially  simplify  the  process  of 
making  small  purchases  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  manpower  needed  for  such  pur- 
chases, resulting  in  substantial  savings  for 
the  government. 

Section  4001  of  the  bill  would  establish  the 
new  simplified  acquisition  threshold  of 
$100,000.  Sections  4011  and  4013  would  author- 
ize the  use  of  simplified  procedures  for  acqui- 
sitions under  the  new  threshold.  The  bill 
would  continue  the  requirement  that  a  no- 
tice of  any  procurement  over  $25,000  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily  15 
days  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  solicitation. 
After  the  issuance  of  this  notice,  however, 
simplified  acquisition  procedures  could  be 
used— for  example,  by  shortening  the  period 
for  the  submission  of  bids  and  proposals 

The  procedural  changes  made  in  these  sec- 
tions would  be  enhanced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  effective  electronic  data  inter- 
change (EDI)  system  to  provide  access  to  in- 
formation on  contracting  opportunities.  The 
Vice  President's  National  Performance  Re- 
view has  committed  the  executive  branch  to 
establish  such  a  system  In  the  next  year 

Sec.  4012  would  reserve  all  contracts  under 
the  $100,000  simplified  acquisition  threshold 
for  small  business,  and  specifically  authorize 
continued  set-asides  of  such  contracts  for 
minority  small  business,  as  recommended  by 
the  Section  800  panel.  At  present,  only  con- 
tracts under  the  $25,000  small  purchase 
threshold  are  reserved  for  small  business. 

Title  IV  would  also  raise  the  threshold  on 
a  number  of  other  procurement-related  pro- 
visions to  $100,000.  as  recommended  by  the 
Vice  President's  National  Performance  Re- 
view and  the  Section  800  panel.  Section  4021 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulatory  Council  to  waive  the  applicabil- 
ity of  future  statutes  to  contracts  below  the 
simplified  acquisition  threshold,  unless  such 
a  waiver  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  stat- 
ute. Sec.  4081  would  require  a  review  of  fed- 
eral procurement  regulations  to  identify  and 
amend  regulations  that  apply  below  the  new 
$100,000  tnreshold. 

Sections  4031  through  4060  would  exempt 
procurements  below  the  simplified  acquisi- 
tion threshold  from  contingent  fees  certifi- 
cations: the  requirement  to  identify  suppli- 
ers and  sources;  the  prohibition  on  limiting 
subcontractor  direct  sales  to  the  United 
States;  contract  audit  requirements;  the  re- 
quirement to  identify  suspended  or  debarred 
subcontractors:  the  preference  for  U.S.  flag 
vessels;  the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
Anti-Kickback  Act;  the  Miller  Act;  the  Con- 
tract Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act: 
the  Drug-Free  Workplace  Act  of  1988:  and  the 
prohibition  on  use  of  convict  labor  and  pris- 
on goods. 

III.  bid  protests 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  make  a  number  of 
changes  to  provisions  regarding  bid  protests 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  the  General 
Services  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  (GSBCA) 
and  In  the  federal  courts.  Bid  protests  are 
used  by  contractors  to  challenge  contracting 
decisions  that  they  believe  violate  law  or 
regulation.  Such  protests  serve  not  only  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  individual  contrac- 
tors, but  also  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the 
contracting  system.  When  the  protest  proc- 
ess  becomes   too   judiciallzed.    however,    it 


may  impede  the  contracting  process  and 
make  agency  officials  less  willing  to  try  in- 
novative approaches  to  get  the  job  done. 

Sections  1013.  1014.  1063.  1064.  1402  would  es- 
tablish a  new.  accelerated  schedule  for  no- 
tice of  contract  award.  contractor 
debrieflngs.  and  bid  protests.  Under  these 
provisions,  agencies  would  be  required  to  no- 
tify unsuccessful  offerors  of  award  decisions 
within  3  days  of  contract  award,  and  to  pro- 
vide debrieflngs  if  requested  within  7  days 
after  contract  award.  Contractors  could 
begin  performance  in  the  first  10  days  after 
contract  award,  upon  authorization  by  the 
contracting  officer.  Contracting  officers 
would  be  empowered  to  withhold  such  au- 
thorization in  cases  where  a  bid  protest  is 
likely  and  immediate  performance  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

By  requiring  contractor  debrieflngs  (as  rec- 
ommended by  the  section  800  panel  and  pro- 
vided by  S.  1958.  H.R.  3161.  and  S.  555).  these 
provisions  should  reduce  the  number  of 
unmeritorious  protests — because  many  con- 
tractors now  file  protests  simply  to  get  in- 
formation about  why  they  were  not  success- 
ful. By  authorizing  contracting  officers  to 
withhold  authorization  to  begin  perform- 
ance, they  should  help  agencies  avoid  added 
costs  which  occur  when  contractors  unneces- 
sarily start,  stop,  and  restart  contract  per- 
formance. 

Sections  1403  and  1435  would  authorize  the 
payment  of  consultant  and  expert  witness 
fees  (in  addition  to  attorneys'  fees)  in  pro- 
tests to  the  GAO  and  the  GSBCA.  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  800  panel.  These 
provisions  would  also  limit  all  such  fees  to 
the  levels  established  in  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act  for  attorneys  fees  against  the 
United  States  generally.  At  present,  there  Is 
no  statutory  limit  on  attorneys'  fees  in  bid 
protest  actions,  and  federal  agencies  may  be 
required  to  reimburse  any  reasonable  fees  in- 
curred by  a  successful  protestor. 

Section  1403  would  also  amend  the  provi- 
sions applicable  to  bid  protests  to  the  GAO 
to  provide  that  the  Comptroller  General  may 
recommend  the  payment  of  attorneys  fees  in 
bid  protest  cases,  rather  than  directing  agen- 
cies to  pay  such  fees.  This  provision  (which 
parallels  language  Included  in  H.R.  3161  in 
the  last  Congress  and  S.  556  in  this  Congress) 
would  address  questions  that  have  been 
raised  about  the  constitutionality  of  existing 
law. 

Sections  1434  and  1438  would  address  frivo- 
lous or  bad  faith  protests  to  the  GSBCA.  as 
recommended  by  the  Section  800  panel.  Sec- 
tion 1434  would  authorize  the  GSBCA  to  dis- 
miss a  protest  that  is  frivolous,  brought  in 
bad  faith,  or  does  not  state  on  its  face  a  valid 
basis  for  protest.  Sec.  1438  would  authorize 
the  GSBCA  to  invoke  sanctions  (including 
the  payment  of  costs)  where  a  person  brings 
a  frivolous  or  bad  faith  protest,  or  willfully 
abuses  the  board's  process.  Dismissal,  but 
not  sanctions,  would  be  available  for  frivo- 
lous protests  at  GAO.  because  GAO  protests 
are  less  formal  and  are  frequently  brought 
on  a  pro  se  basis. 

Title  I  would  also  adopt  a  number  of  provi- 
sions from  S.  555.  to  clarify  GSBCA  protest 
jurisdiction  and  procedures.  Section  1431 
would  clarify  the  GAO's  authority  to  revoke 
a  delegation  of  authority  after  the  award  of 
a  contract,  where  there  is  a  finding  of  a  vio- 
lation of  law  or  regulation  in  connection 
with  the  contract  award.  Section  1432  would 
clarify  the  GSBCA's  authority  to  review  con- 
tracting decisions  that  are  alleged  to  have 
violated  a  statute,  regulation,  or  the  condi- 
tions of  any  delegation  of  procurement  au- 
thority. Section  1436  would  provide  for  the 


public  disclosure  of  any  settlement  agree- 
ment that  provides  for  the  dismissal  of  a  pro- 
test and  involves  a  direct  or  indirect  expend- 
iture of  appropriated  funds.  Section  1439 
would  clarify  that  the  scope  of  GSBCA's  pro- 
test jurisdiction. 

This  Title  would  also  consolidate  judicial 
jurisdiction  over  bid  protests  in  the  court  of 
claims,  as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel. 

IV.  procurement  ethics 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  would  substantially 
streamline  the  procurement  ethics  laws,  as 
recommended  by  the  Vice  President's  Na- 
tional Performance  Review  and  the  Section 
800  panel.  Over  the  last  decade.  Congress  has 
enacted  a  series  of  new  procurement  ethics 
provisions.  Although  each  of  these  provi- 
sions, standing  alone,  addresses  a  specific 
ethics  problem,  the  cumulative  Impact  has 
been  a  complex  patchwork  of  overlapping 
and  sometimes  redundant  requirements. 

In  1989.  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Eth- 
ics recommended  the  repeal  of  all  procure- 
ment specific  ethics  laws  except  for  a  narrow 
provision  on  the  disclosure  of  inside  informa- 
tion. The  Senate  examined  this  proposal  and 
decided  instead  to  streamline  and  consoli- 
date the  procurement  ethics  laws,  while  re- 
taining needed  safeguards.  Title  VI  mirrors 
the  provisions  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  DOD  Authorization  bill  In 
1991. 

Section  6001  would  amend  the  Procurement 
Integrity  section  of  the  OFPP  Act  to  stream- 
line the  recusal  provision:  consolidate  the 
revolving  door  ban  with  similar  provisions 
applicable  only  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: harmonize  the  gratuities  provision 
with  government-wide  ethics  provisions:  re- 
vise certification  provisions  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary administrative  burdens;  and  clar- 
ify several  other  provisions.  Section  6002 
would  amend  the  criminal  conflict  of  inter- 
est provision  in  18  USC  208  to  expressly  cover 
persons  who  aid  or  abet  violations. 

Section  6003  would  repeal  several  super- 
seded, obsolete,  or  redundant  procurement 
ethics  laws.  Including  sections  2207.  2397. 
2397a.  2397b.  2397c.  and  2408  of  title  10;  section 
281  of  title  18,  section  801  of  title  37:  and  Part 
A  of  title  VI  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act.  Each  of  these  provisions 
would  have  been  repealed  by  the  1991  Senate 
amendment,  was  recommended  for  repeal  by 
the  Section  800  panel,  or  both. 

v.  establishing  a  uniform  procurement 
system 

The  bin  would  make  a  number  of  changes 
to  the  procurement  code  to  ensure  the  uni- 
form treatment  of  DOD  and  civilian  agency 
procurements,  as  recommended  by  the  Vice 
President's  National  Performance  Review. 

Section  1251  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Federal  Property  Act  to  codify  the  defini- 
tions and  requirements  of  the  Truth  In  Nego- 
tiations Act  (TINA)  for  civilian  agencies. 
TINA  is  the  statute  which  requires  contrac- 
tors in  sole-source  procurements  to  provide 
the  government  with  'cost  or  pricing"  data 
to  support  the  validity  of  their  prices.  A 
similar  codification  was  added  to  Title  10  in 
1986.  but  applied  only  to  the  Department  of 

D6f6nS6. 

Section  2151  would  amend  the  Federal 
Property  Act  to  establish  contract  cost  prin- 
ciples for  civilian  agencies  identical  to  those 
already  in  effect  for  DOD.  Contract  cost 
principles  provide  that  certain  types  of 
costs — such  as  the  entertainment  costs,  lob- 
bying expenses,  advertising  costs,  and  so- 
called  "golden  parachute"  payments— should 
not  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  and  are  not  "al- 
lowable" on  federal  contracts.  The  new  pro- 
vision would  also  establish  cost  certification 
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procedures  and  penalties  identical  to  those 
that  have  long  been  applicable  in  DOD  pro- 
curements. The  Section  800  panel  rec- 
ommended repeal  of  the  statutory  contract 
cost  principles.  This  provision  would  retain 
these  provisions,  and  ensure  uniform  treat- 
ment of  DOD  and  civilian  agency  contracts. 

Section  2501  would  repeal  10  USC  2410. 
which  establishes  DOD-unique  requirements 
for  the  certification  of  contract  claims.  The 
Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  establishes 
government-wide  requirements  for  the  cer- 
tification of  claims.  Under  the  bill,  these  re- 
quirements would  remain  in  effect  and  would 
be  amended  to  clarify  that  they  govern  all 
claims,  including  those  at  DOD. 

In  addition.  Section  2002  would  repeal  10 
USC  2355.  which  creates  unique  vouchering 
requirements  for  DOD.  as  recommended  by 
the  Section  800  panel.  The  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  would  be  expected  to  re- 
view existing  vouchering  systems  and  de- 
velop a  standard.  government-wide 
vouchering  procedure. 

VI.  OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS  ADOPTED 

The  bill  would  also  adopt  several  dozen 
other  recommendations  of  the  Section  800 
panel  to  streamline  and  improve  the  acquisi- 
tion laws.  For  example,  the  following  provi- 
sions would  adopt  recommendations  of  the 
Section  800  panel: 

Sections  1003  and  1053  would  allow  an  agen- 
cy flexibility  to  designate  higher-ranking  of- 
ficials to  approve  the  use  of  non-competitive 
procedures; 

Sections  10O5  and  1055  of  the  bill  would  ex- 
pressly authorize  the  use  of  umbrella  con- 
tracts, as  recommended  by  the  Section  800 
panel,  but  subject  to  time  and  dollar  limita- 
tions and  specific  competition  requirements; 

Sections  1201  and  1251  would  raise  the 
threshold  for  cost  or  pricing  data  to  S500.000 
on  a  permanent  basis  for  DOD  and  civilian 
eigencies; 

Section  1303  would  give  DOD  broader  dis- 
cretion over  acquisition  planning  in  R&D 
contracts; 

Sections  2001  and  2051  would  consolidate 
contract  financing  provisions  for  DOD  and 
civilian  agencies,  respectively; 

Sections  2101  and  2151  would  raise  the 
threshold  for  the  contract  cost  principles  to 
S500.000: 

Section  2102  would  repeal  a  provision  pro- 
viding for  standby  profit  controls  for  use 
during  national  emergencies  (which  hasn't 
been  used  for  more  than  30  years); 

Section  2191  would  repeal  a  provision  re- 
quiring contractor  employees  to  travel  at 
government  airfares  (because  government 
agreements  with  air  carriers  do  not  cover 
travel  by  contractor  employees); 

Sections  2201  and  2251  would  provide  con- 
solidated audit  provisions  for  DOD  and  civil- 
Ian  agencies,  respectively: 

Section  2401  would  repeal  a  requirement 
for  special  qualification  of  spare  parts  con- 
tractors; 

Section  2551  would  amend  the  Little  Tuck- 
er Act  to  clarify  jurisdiction  over  contract 
disputes; 

Section  2552  would  amend  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  to  clarify  the  periods  for  filing 
claims  and  raise  thresholds  for  certifi- 
cations; 

Section  3001  would  streamline  require- 
ments for  independent  cost  estimates  and 
manpower  estimates; 

Section  3002  would  streamline  require- 
ments for  progrsun  baseline  descriptions  and 
deviation  reporting; 

Section  3003  would  repeal  the  requirement 
for  Defense  Enterprise  Programs; 

Section  3004  would  repeal  the  requirement 
for  competitive  prototyping  in  major  pro- 
grams; 


Section  3005  would  repeal  the  requirement 
for  dual-sourcing  in  major  programs; 

Sections  3011  through  3014  would  consoli- 
date and  simplify  requirements  for  oper- 
ational testing  and  evaluation  on  major  de- 
fense programs; 

Sections  3021  through  3084  would  repeal 
and  consolidate  obsolete  and  redundant 
DOD-unique  laws; 

Section  4102  would  repeal  the  Wash-Healey 
Act.  which  no  longer  has  any  impact  on  pre- 
vailing minimum  wage  rates  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  definitional  provisions); 

Section  4103  would  authorize  agencies  to 
contract  directly  with  an  8(a)  contractor, 
rather  than  indirectly  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  unless  the  contrac- 
tor objects; 

Sections  5001  through  5004  would  amend 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  to  allow  employees  to  gain  rights  in 
copyrights  as  well  as  patents;  and 

Sections  7002  and  7003  would  broaden  DOD's 
authority  to  use  international  cooperative 
agreements  and  provide  added  flexibility  for 
acquisition,  cross-servicing,  and  standardiza- 
tion under  joint  and  multilateral  defense  ar- 
rangements. 

Vn.  RECOMMENDATIONS  NOT  ADOPTED 

Finally,  about  a  dozen  recommendations  of 
the  Section  800  panel  would  not  be  adopted 
by  the  bill: 

The  proposed  revisions  to  the  False  Claims 
Act  are  not  included  in  the  bill,  as  these  is- 
sues are  currently  under  consideration  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  proposed  revisions  to  statutes  govern- 
ing rights  in  technical  data  are  not  included 
in  the  bill,  because  these  issues  are  currently 
under  review  by  a  separate  DOD-industry 
panel,  known  as  the  "Section  807  panel". 

The  proposed  revisions  to  procedures  for 
the  imposition  of  secrecy  orders  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  because  the  handling  of 
classified  information  is  currently  being  re- 
viewed by  the  executive  branch. 

The  proposed  revisions  to  statutes  govern- 
ing contracting  out  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  not  included  in  the  bill,  because 
these  statutes  are  currently  under  review  by 
other  subcommittees  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  issue. 

The  contract  cost  principles  would  not  be 
repealed  as  recommended,  because  this  stat- 
ute constitutes  an  important  statement  of 
congressional  policy,  and  the  Section  800 
panel  did  not  identify  any  substantive  defi- 
ciency in  the  statute. 

Detailed  reporting  requirements  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  major  weapons  systems  would 
not  be  repealed  as  recommended,  because 
these  reports  have  already  been  fully  auto- 
mated, and  provide  Congress  with  useful  in- 
formation. 

The  contractor  warranty  provision  would 
not  be  repealed  because  the  report  states 
that  although  the  provision  has  been  poorly 
implemented,  it  serves  an  important  pur- 
pose. Improved  implementation  guidelines 
would  be  required  by  the  bill. 

The  bill  would  not  increase  the  blanket 
delegation  of  procurement  authority  (in  ADP 
procurements)  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, because  this  action  can  be  taken,  if  ap- 
propriate, without  legislative  action. 

The  bill  would  not  roll  back  conflict-of-in- 
terest provisions  related  to  operational  test 
and  evaluation,  because  these  provisions 
were  recently  enacted  to  address  sp)ecific 
concerns  about  the  integrity  of  product  test- 
ing 

The  bill  would  not  loosen  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  so-called  "M  Accounts",  as 
these  limits  were  recently  enacted  to  address 
specific  abuses  of  DOD  funds. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Glenn,  Nunn,  Binga- 
MAN,  Bumpers,  and  Lieberman,  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act 
of  1993— the  most  significant  procure- 
ment reform  legislation  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  since  Senator 
Cohen  and  I  introduced  the  Competi- 
tion in  Contracting  Act  10  years  ago. 

This  bill  would  implement  the  most 
important  procurement  recommenda- 
tions of  both  the  Vice  President's  Na- 
tional Performance  Review  and  the 
DOD-Industry  panel  on  streamlining 
the  acquisition  laws — the  so-called  sec- 
tion 800  panel.  More  importantly,  it 
could  save  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars 
every  year. 

As  the  Vice  President's  report  on  re- 
inventing government  states,  excessive 
regulation  in  the  existing  procurement 
system  'adds  costs  without  adding 
value;  it  impedes  Government's  access 
to  state-of-the-art  commercial  tech- 
nology; and  its  complexity  forces  busi- 
nesses to  alter  standard  procedures  and 
raise  prices  when  dealing  with  the  gov- 
ernment." 

We  must  simplify  procurement  regu- 
lations and  procedures  and  we  must  do 
it  now.  The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  would  achieve  this  objective  by 
eliminating  obsolete  and  redundant 
laws,  while  streamlining  and  reforming 
others,  to  create  a  simpler  and  more  ef- 
ficient procurement  system. 

The  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlin- 
ing Act  is  the  product  of  many  months 
of  work.  Starting  in  late  January,  the 
majority  and  minority  staffs  of  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs,  Armed 
Services,  and  Small  Business  Commit- 
tees have  met  on  a  weekly  basis  to  re- 
view the  acquisition  laws  on  a  line-by- 
line basis  to  determine  where  these 
laws  could  be  streamlined,  simplified, 
or  reformed.  The  bill  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  the  consensus  product 
of  that  review. 

Our  review  was  based,  in  large  part, 
on  the  work  of  the  section  800  panel  on 
acquisition  reform,  which  delivered  its 
report  to  the  Congress  in  late  January. 
This  report  is  8  volumes  and  1,800  pages 
long;  it  contains  hundreds  of  rec- 
ommendations and  a  review  of  every 
procurement-related  statute  the  panel 
was  able  to  identify. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  obsolete 
provisions,  every  one  of  these  statutes 
serves  some  valid  purpose.  We  have 
competition  requirements  to  ensure 
that  we  obtain  low  prices,  avoid  favor- 
itism and  conflict  of  interest,  and  pro- 
vide everybody  with  a  fair  chance  to 
compete  for  Government  contracts.  We 
have  audit  requirements  and  cost  prin- 
ciples to  ensure  that  we  get  what  we 
pay  for  under  cost  type  contracts.  We 
have  socio-economic  requirements  to 
promote  desirable  social  objectives  like 
promoting  small  and  minority  busi- 
nesses. We  have  ethics  requirements  to 
ensure  that  our  procurement  officials 
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do  not  engage  in  employment  discus- 
sions with  contractors  with  whom  they 
are  negotiating  contracts  or  show  fa- 
voritism by  giving  inside  information 
to  contractors. 

However,  when  all  these  laws — and 
hundreds  more  requirements  that  are 
imposed  by  regulation — are  added  to- 
gether, the  result  is  an  almost  impos- 
sibly complex  and  unwieldy  system. 
There  is  much  that  we  can  do  and 
should  do  to  streamline  this  system 
and  make  it  cheaper  and  easier  for  the 
Government  to  buy  the  products  and 
services  we  need,  without  sacrificing 
the  important  objectives  served  by  the 
procurement  laws. 

Most  importantly,  this  bill  would 
make  it  easier  for  the  Government  to 
buy  commercial  products  instead  of  re- 
quiring products  to  be  designed  to  Gov- 
ernment-unique specifications.  As  I  ex- 
plained when  I  first  introduced  com- 
mercial products  legislation  5  years 
ago,  it  only  makes  sense  that  products 
that  are  already  in  use — known  as  non- 
developmental  items  or  NDI's— are  less 
expensive  and  easier  to  purchase  than 
new.  Government-unique  items.  The 
acquisition  of  NDI's  can  lower  initial 
purchase  costs  by  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. Acquisition  leadtime  can  be  re- 
duced since  NDI's  are  readily  available 
and  can  be  produced  on  existing  pro- 
duction lines.  Because  the  product  is 
already  developed  and  has  been  shown 
to  work,  the  need  for  detailed  design 
specifications  and  extensive  testing  is 
also  reduced. 

As  the  Vice  President's  report  on  re- 
inventing government  states,  "Our 
government  buys  such  items  as  inte- 
grated circuits,  pillows,  and  oil  pans, 
designed  to  Government  specifica- 
tions— even  when  there  are  equally 
good  commercial  products  available." 
We  can  save  a  huge  amount  of  money 
by  taking  advantage  of  these  proven 
commercial  products,  instead  of  trying 
to  reinvent  the  wheel  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense. 

For  example,  a  1991  study  by  the  Lo- 
gistics Management  Institute  found 
that  a  single  Navy  command  had  been 
able  to  save: 

Five  million  dollars  by  substituting 
commercial  standards  for  Government- 
unique  specifications  for  thermal  insu- 
lation materials;  $3.7  million  by  pur- 
chasing general  purpose  automobiles 
with  standard  commercial  paint,  in- 
stead of  requiring  that  all  vehicles  be 
painted  medium  Navy  gray;  $5  million 
by  purchasing  commercially  available 
fire  and  rescue  trucks  instead  of  cus- 
tom designed  vehicles;  $1  million  by 
buying  commercially  available  genera- 
tors and  floodlights,  instead  of  spe- 
cially designed,  DOD-unique  flood- 
lights and  generators. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Defense  Science 
Board  task  force  on  acquisition  reform 
concluded  that  DOD  alone  could  save 
more  than  $2  billion  a  year  by  using 


more  commercial  items  and  commer- 
cial specifications. 

I  have  been  fighting  for  this  goal  for 
years — holding  three  subcommittee 
hearings,  issuing  two  committee  re- 
ports, authoring  two  successful  amend- 
ments to  DOD  authorization  bills,  and 
introducing  two  bills  to  extend  these 
reforms  governmentwide.  I  am  proud 
that  title  VIII  of  the  bill — the  commer- 
cial products  title — incorporates  all  of 
the  major  elements,  and  much  of  the 
language,  of  the  legislation  that  I  have 
previously  introduced — and  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  two  consecutive 
Congresses — to  remove  obstacles  to 
Government  purchases  of  commercial 
products  and  encourage  Federal  agen- 
cies to  make  greater  use  of  products 
that  have  already  been  proven  in  the 
commercial  marketplace. 

Like  the  commercial  product  bills  I 
have  introduced  in  the  past,  title  VIII 
would: 

Establish  new,  governmentwide  defi- 
nitions of  commercial  items  and  other 
off-the-shelf  products;  create  a  pref- 
erence for  the  acquisition  of  such 
items;  require  Federal  agencies  to  use 
simplified  procurement  specifications 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible;  re- 
quire agencies  to  conduct  market  re- 
search to  determine  whether  their 
needs  can  be  met  by  commercial  and 
off-the-shelf  products;  require  the  use 
of  uniform,  simplified  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  commercial  items;  author- 
ize the  use  of  market  acceptance  cri- 
teria in  commercial  procurements;  en- 
courage the  consideration  of  contrac- 
tors' past  performance  in  decisions  to 
award  future  contracts;  permit  com- 
mercial contractors  to  use  existing 
quality  assurance  systems  instead  of 
extensive  Government  testing;  and  re- 
quire Federal  agencies  to  take  advan- 
tage of  commercial  warranties. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  the 
bill  would  take  two  other  very  signifi- 
cant steps — recommended  by  both  the 
Vice  President's  National  Performance 
Review  and  the  section  800  panel — to 
simplify  the  acquisition  of  commercial 
products. 

First,  the  bill  would  modify  the 
Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  to  permit 
contracting  officers  to  waive  its  appli- 
cability to  the  acquisition  of  commer- 
cial items  in  appropriate  cases.  This 
means  that  commercial  companies 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ment to  produce  extensive  cost  or  pric- 
ing data  to  justify  the  prices  they 
charge  for  their  products.  This  data  re- 
quirement creates  an  unneeded  paper- 
work burden  in  cases  where  fair  prices 
have  already  been  reached  through 
competition  in  the  commercial  mar- 
ketplace. 

Second,  the  bill  would  waive  a  series 
of  Government-unique  statutory  re- 
quirements that  have  no  parallel  in  the 
commercial  marketplace.  These  re- 
quirements create  an  impediment  to 
the  purchase  of  commercial  items,  be- 


cause they  require  commercial  compa- 
nies to  make  extensive  changes  to 
their  business  operations  if  they  choose 
to  sell  to  the  Government.  We  join 
with  the  Vice  President  in  seeking  to 
take  this  important  step  to  streamline 
the  acquisition  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  contains 
many  other  significant  changes  to  the 
procurement  system,  which  should  en- 
able us  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
more  efficiently,  at  a  lower  overall 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  For  example,  the 
bill  would: 

Establish  a  new  simplified  acquisi- 
tion threshold  of  $100,000,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Vice  President's  Na- 
tional Performance  Review  and  the 
section  800  panel;  raise  the  threshold 
on  a  number  of  other  procurement-re- 
lated provisions  to  $100,000,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Vice  President's  Na- 
tional Performance  Review  and  the 
section  800  panel;  authorize  the  use  of 
umbrella  contracts,  as  recommended 
by  the  section  800  panel,  but  subject  to 
time  and  dollar  limitations  and  spe- 
cific competition  requirements; 
streamline  and  consolidate  the  pro- 
curement ethics  laws,  while  retaining 
needed  safeguards;  amend  the  Federal 
Property  Act  to  codify  the  definitions 
and  requirements  of  the  Truth  in  Nego- 
tiations Act  [TINA]  for  civilian  agen- 
cies; raise  the  threshold  for  cost  or 
pricing  data  to  $500,000  on  a  permanent 
basis  for  DOD  and  civilian  agencies; 
amend  the  Federal  Property  Act  to  es- 
tablish contract  cost  principles  for  ci- 
vilian agencies  identical  to  those  al- 
ready in  effect  for  DOD;  establish  a 
new,  accelerated  schedule  for  notice  of 
contract  award,  contractor  debriefings, 
and  bid  protests;  require  contractor 
debriefings  when  requested  by  a  dis- 
appointed bidder;  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  consultant  and  expert  witness 
fees  in  bid  protests — in  addition  to  at- 
torneys' fees — while  limiting  all  such 
fees  to  the  levels  established  in  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act;  amend  the 
provisions  applicable  to  bid  protests  to 
the  GAO  to  address  questions  that  have 
been  raised  about  the  constitutionality 
of  existing  law;  address  frivolous  or  bad 
faith  protests,  by  authorizing  the  dis- 
missal of  such  protests  and  the  use  of 
sanctions  in  appropriate  cases;  and 
clarify  GSBCA  protest  jurisdiction  and 
procedures,  as  proposed  by  Senator 
Glenn  in  a  series  of  bills  introduced  in 
the  last  two  Congresses. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  a  true  col- 
laborative effort  among  three  Senate 
committees  and  between  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  com- 
mitment of  Senators  Glenn,  Nunn,  and 
Bumpers,  who  have  whole-heartedly 
embraced  the  goal  of  acquisition 
streamlining  and  made  the  staffs  of 
their  respective  committees  available 
to  work  on  this  project  over  a  period  of 
many  months.  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  efforts  of  Senator 
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BiNGAMAN,  who  initiated  the  section 
800  review  of  the  defense  acquisition 
laws  and  pushed  us  all  to  give  the  pan- 
el's report  the  attention  it  deserved. 

Finally,  this  bill  could  not  have  been 
drafted  without  the  full  participation 
of  the  Republican  staffs  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs.  Armed  Services,  and 
Small  Business  Committees.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  continue  to  work  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  as  this  bill  goes 
through  the  committee  process,  and 
can  enact  a  sensible  bill  that  has 
strong  support  from  both  IJemocrats 
and  Republicans. 

The  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlin- 
ing Act  is  an  important  piece  of  re- 
inventing government.  It  deserves  the 
close  attention  and  quick  action  from 
the  Senate.  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
join  us  in  supporting  this  far-reaching 
measure. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  President 
Clinton  and  Vice  President  Gore  pre- 
sented the  details  of  the  administra- 
tion's acquisition  reform  agenda  at  a 
White  House  ceremony  today.  Acquisi- 
tion reform  is  a  central  feature  of  the 
administration's  blueprint  for  rein- 
venting government.  The  proposals  put 
forth  by  the  administration  today  un- 
derscore the  commitment  of  President 
Clinton  to  achieving  significant  sav- 
ings in  the  defense  acquisition  process, 
and  reflect  the  diligent  efforts  of  'Vice 
President  Gore  to  promote  major 
changes  in  the  way  that  the  Govern- 
ment buys  goods  and  services. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
administration  has  endorsed  the  Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Streamlining  Act  of 
1993.  which  will  be  introduced  today 
with  the  sponsorship  of  Senators 
Glenn,  Binga.man,  Levin,  Bumpers, 
and  myself.  The  introduction  of  this 
legislation  is  another  major  step  in  the 
effort  to  promote  significant  changes 
in  the  Government's  complex  and  bur- 
densome acquisition  process. 

Acquisition  reform  is  not  a  particu- 
larly glamorous  subject.  The  maze  of 
statutes  and  regulations  that  govern 
the  purchases  of  everything  from  pen- 
cils to  nuclear  submarines  presents  a 
daunting  challenge  to  any  reformer.  I 
want  to  commend  each  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  for  the  diligent  atten- 
tion that  they  have  brought  to  this 
subject.  As  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services.  Governmental  Affairs,  and 
Small  Business  Committees.  I  have 
worked  with  each  of  these  Members  on 
a  wide  variety  of  procurement  issues. 
Their  many  years  of  combined  experi- 
ence is  reflected  in  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Senator  John  Glenn,  as  chairman  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Readiness  and  Defense  In- 
frastructure of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  has  been  a  leader  in 
promoting  govemmentwide  procure- 
ment reform. 

Senator  Carl  Levin,  as  chairman  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Subcommit- 


tee on  the  Oversight  of  Government 
Management,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Coa- 
lition Defense  and  Reinforcing  Forces, 
has  mastered  the  intricate  details  of 
the  defense  procurement  system. 

Senator  Jeff  Bingaman.  as  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Technology.  Acquisition, 
and  the  Industrial  Base  has  been  a 
major  force  in  promoting  acquisition 
reform.  In  fact,  his  Initiatives  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  legislation 
that  we  are  Introducing  today. 

Senator  Dale  Bumpers,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  has 
ensured  that  the  procurement  system 
takes  Into  account  the  special  needs, 
capabilities,  and  contributions  of  the 
small  business  community. 

Over  the  past  decade.  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  have  struggled  to 
make  sense  out  of  the  complex  process 
of  supplying  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  with  the  best,  most  cost-effec- 
tive weapons  systems.  In  the  1980'8.  the 
need  for  reform  was  underscored  by  the 
spare  parts  horror  stories,  the  criminal 
enterprises  characterized  by  the  111 
Wind  prosecution,  the  frequency  of 
cost-overruns,  and  the  Increasing 
delays  in  fielding  new  systems.  At  the 
same  time,  the  graphic  success  of  the 
equipment  used  by  our  Armed  forces  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  illustrated  the 
fact — overlooked  by  many  before  the 
war— that  the  acquisition  system  In 
place  In  the  1970's  also  could  produce 
the  finest  weapons  systems  In  the 
world.  The  problem,  however,  was — and 
Is— that  the  system  that  produced 
those  weapons  took  too  long  and  cost 
too  much.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  cold 
war.  with  the  Increasing  pressure  to  re- 
duce the  defense  budget,  we  simply 
cannot  afford  huge  costs  associated 
with  an  inefficient  acquisition  system 

During  the  1980's.  the  acquisition 
laws  and  regulations  proliferated  as 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  at- 
tempted to  balance  the  need  for  reform 
with  the  need  to  ensure  continued  ef- 
fective research  and  procurement.  The 
result  was  a  proliferation  of  often  con- 
tradictory requirements  that  increas- 
ingly encumbered  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess, as  Illustrated  In  testimony  before 
the  committee  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Industry  witnesses,  and  such 
Independent  observers  as  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

During  the  late  1980's,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  Senator 
Bingaman's  subcommittee  repeatedly 
sought  recommendations  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  reform  the  ac- 
quisition system.  Year  after  year,  the 
Department  complained  about  the  ac- 
quisition laws,  but  no  significant  legis- 
lative proposals  were  forthcoming.  In 
1990,  Senator  Bingaman  concluded  that 
we  simply  could  not  wait  for  the  De- 
partment to  act.  Working  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  with  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee,   he   developed    legislation. 


which  was  enacted  as  section  800  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1991,  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  establish  an  advi- 
sory panel  on  streamlining  and  codify- 
ing the  acquisition  laws. 

The  advisory  panel  completed  a 
mammoth  undertaking,  producing  an 
1.800-page  report  that  reviews  more 
than  600  procurement  laws  and  makes 
specific  proposals  to  amend  or  repeal 
nearly  300  laws.  The  report  focuses  on 
the  most  critical  issue  facing  us 
today— how  to  transform  a  outmoded 
system  that  was  designed  to  regulate 
defense-dependent  Industries  into  a 
system  that  will  facilitate  the  com- 
mercial-military Integration  and  the 
development  of  dual-use  Industries 
that  can  meet  the  defense  technology 
and  Industrial  base  requirements  for 
the  nineties  and  beyond. 

The  report  of  the  advisory  panel  es- 
tablishes a  solid  foundation  for  acquisi- 
tion reform.  Many  of  the  procurement 
streamlining  recommendations  In  the 
Vice  President's  National  Performance 
Review  are  based  upon  the  report  of 
the  advisory  panel. 

The  bill  that  we  are  Introducing  re- 
flects the  advisory  panel's  report,  the 
Vice  President's  National  Performance 
Review,  and  an  extensive  bipartisan  re- 
view undertaken  on  a  joint  basis  by  the 
staffs  of  the  Armed  Services.  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  and  Small  Business 
Committees. 

The  statutory  changes  proposed  in 
our  bill  are  detailed  and  complex.  The 
underlying  Issues,  however.  Involve  the 
foundations  of  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess— auditing  practices,  oversight  ac- 
tivities, competition  In  contracting, 
paperwork  reduction.  Integration  of 
the  Government  and  commercial  sec- 
tors, and  simplified  small  purchases, 
and  strengthening  the  technology  and 
industrial  base. 

The  bin  we  are  Introducing  today  in- 
cludes major  changes  in  the  procure- 
ment laws.  First,  the  bill  establishes  a 
SIOO.OOO  simplified  acquisition  thresh- 
old, which  will  replace  the  current 
$25,000  small  purchase  threshold.  The 
simplified  threshold  expands  the  num- 
ber of  statutes  that  are  waived  for 
small  purchases,  and  expands  the 
streamlined  process  of  making  small 
purchases.  This  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  manpower  needed  for  such  pur- 
chases, resulting  In  substantial  savings 
for  the  Government. 

Second,  the  bill  facilitates  the  use  of 
commercial  and  other  nondevelop- 
mental  items  and  makes  it  substan- 
tially easier  for  Federal  agencies  to 
purchase  such  Items.  The  purchase  of 
proven  products  such  as  commercial 
and  nondevelopmental  Items  can  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, minimize  acquisition  leadtime, 
and  reduce  the  need  for  detailed  design 
specifications  or  expensive  product 
testing. 

Third,  the  bill  revises  and  simplifies 
the  bid  protest  process.  Fourth,  the  bill 
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consolidates  and  simplifies  the  confus- 
ing and  often  contradictory  rules  that 
govern  procurement  ethics.  Finally, 
the  bill  promotes  efficiency  by  estab- 
lishing procedures  that  will  apply  on  a 
uniform  basis  to  both  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  civilian  agencies,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable.  This 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  ability  of 
suppliers,  particularly  in  the  commer- 
cial sector,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Government  without  excessive  over- 
head. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  be  the  subject  of  joint  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Governmental  Affairs,  and  Small 
Business  In  which  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch,  as  well  as  wit- 
nesses from  public  and  private  sectors, 
will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
make  specific  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations on  the  legislation. 

This  Is  an  ambitious  task,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  growing  consensus 
that  the  time  for  action  has  come.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  Clin- 
ton administration,  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  with  representatives  from 
government,  industry,  and  academia. 
In  enacting  comprehensive  acquisition- 
reform  legislation. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Glenn,  Senator 
Levin.  Senator  Nunn,  Senator  Bump- 
ers, and  Senator  Lieberman  today  In 
introducing  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Streamlining  Act  of  1993.  The  Introduc- 
tion of  this  bin  in  both  Houses  today 
begins  a  legislative  process.  It  Is  a 
process  in  which  I  fully  expect  changes 
to  be  made  In  the  bill  as  a  result  of 
comments  the  Governmental  Affairs, 
Armed  Services,  and  Small  Business 
Committees  will  receive  In  our  hear- 
ings. Those  changes  will  be  made  In 
markup  and  on  the  floor  and  in  con- 
ference. In  the  areas  of  simplified  ac- 
quisition threshold  and  purchase  of 
commercial  products.  I  myself  expect 
to  propose  and  support  changes  during 
that  process  to  enhance  the  application 
of  these  provisions.  Each  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  would  have  liked  to 
have  gone  further  In  certain  areas,  and 
we  win  undoubtedly  have  a  vigorous 
discussion  of  possible  enhancements 
throughout  the  legislative  process. 

But  today  I  want  to  stress  how  far  we 
have  come  to  get  to  this  point.  This  is 
the  first  serious  effort  at  acquisition 
reform  in  many,  many  years.  We  have 
had  commission  after  commission  and 
executive  branch  management  review 
after  executive  branch  management  re- 
view, all  reaching  similar  broad  con- 
clusions that  our  current  acquisition 
system  is  broken,  that  we  have  piled 
statute  upon  statute  and  regulation 
upon  regulation,  each  perhaps  having 
merit  taken  individually,  but  together 
weighing  down  the  system  In  Ineffi- 
ciency and  redtape  at  great  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 


What  we  were  not  able  to  get  out  of 
these  commissions  and  executive 
branch  management  reviews  In  the 
past  were  any  detailed  prescriptions  for 
changes  in  the  large  body  of  acquisi- 
tion law.  The  commissions  did  not  stay 
together  long  enough  to  get  Into  the 
necessary  level  of  detail.  And  the  exec- 
utive branch  seemed  only  capable  of 
tying  itself  up  in  knots  over  any  pro- 
posals for  legislative  relief,  however 
modest. 

Back  in  1990.  after  4  years  of  getting 
no  recommendations  for  reform  to  Im- 
plement the  1986  Packard  Commis- 
sion's acquisition  reform  recommenda- 
tions from  the  executive  branch,  the 
Armed  Services  and  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committees  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
tried  to  break  out  of  this  Impasse  by 
creating  the  Acquisition  Law  Advisory 
Panel  or  section  800  panel.  Section  800 
refers  to  section  800  of  the  fiscal  year 
1991  Defense  Authorization  Act.  which 
created  the  panel.  The  section  800  panel 
was  charged  with  reporting  at  the  end 
of  1992  with  detailed  statute-by-statute 
recommendations  on  how  to  streamline 
the  acquisition  process  and  get  better 
value  for  the  taxpayers'  investment. 
We  knew  that  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation had  been  able  to  draw  up  a  uni- 
form procurement  code  for  State  gov- 
ernments, which  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  States  had  adopted,  and  we 
hoped  that  the  section  800  panel  report 
would  be  able  to  jumpstart  the  acquisi- 
tion reform  process  In  1993.  whoever 
was  elected  In  1992.  The  panel,  com- 
posed of  both  private  sector  representa- 
tives and  Federal  officials,  was  ap- 
pointed by  mld-1991  and  used  the  re- 
maining 18  months  of  Its  tenure  to  pur- 
sue Its  mandate. 

The  section  800  panel  under  Rear 
Adm.  W.L.  Vincent's  able  leadership 
did  just  what  we  had  requested.  They 
reviewed  the  entire  body  of  acquisition 
law,  producing  a  1,800-page  report  that 
discusses  more  than  600  procurement 
statutes  and  makes  specific  proposals 
to  amend  or  repeal  nearly  300  laws. 
Their  report  has  been  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  every  serious  discussion  of 
procurement  reform  this  year,  both 
here  in  the  Congress  and  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  in  the  private  sector. 
All  the  members  of  the  panel  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  their  tireless  ef- 
forts. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
list  of  panel  members  be  included  In 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment, together  with  the  executive  sum- 
mary of  their  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  800  Panel  Members 

Pete  Bryan.  Director.  Contract  Policy  &. 
Administration.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Allan  Burman,  Administrator  for  Federal 
Procurement  Policy. 

Anthony  Gamboa.  Deputy  General  Coun- 
sel. Department  of  the  Army. 

Jack  Harding.  Vice  President.  Contracts. 
Raytheon  Corporation. 


LeRoy  Haugh.  Vice  President.  Procure- 
ment &  Finance.  Aerospace  Industries  Asso- 
ciation. 

Thomas  J.  Madden.  Partner.  Venable. 
Baetjer.  Howard  and  Civiletti. 

Ralph  Nash.  Jr..  Professor  of  Law,  George 
Washington  University. 

F.  Whitten  Peters,  Partner.  Williams  and 
Connolly. 

Gary  Quigley.  Deputy  General  Counsel.  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency. 

Major  General  John  D.  Slinkard,  USAF. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Contracting.  Head- 
quarters, Air  Force  Materiel  Command. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  L.  Vincent.  USN.  Com- 
mandant, Defense  Systems  Management  Col- 
lege. 

Robert  D.  Wallick.  Partner.  Steptoe  & 
Johnson. 

Harvey  Wilcox,  Deputy  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

Strea.mlining  Defense  Acquisition  Law- 
Report      OF      THE      advisory      PANEL      ON 

Streamlining  and  Codifying  acquisition 

Laws 

introduction 
A.  Background 

Hundreds  of  individual  laws  create  the 
underpinnings  of  the  defense  acquisition  sys- 
tem. Large  and  small,  significant  and  trivial, 
new  and  old.  these  laws  emanate  from  the 
fundamental  Constitutional  respwnsibility  of 
the  Congress  "To  raise  and  support  Armies 
(and)  *  •  ♦  To  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy.  "'  Expanded  many  times  by  regula- 
tions, by  supplements  to  regulations,  by  di- 
rectives, and  by  established  practice,  these 
laws  have  been  interpreted  and  applied  by 
various  courts,  boards  of  contract  appeals, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Sepa- 
rately and  together,  they  govern  the  way 
tens  of  thousands  of  Government  workers 
buy— and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans manufacture,  perform,  and  sell— the 
millions  of  items  and  services  required  by  a 
modern  fighting  force— literally  everything 
from  desert  camouflage  uniforms  to  preci- 
sion-guided munitions. 

With  the  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  FY91.  Congress  de- 
clared that  the  time  had  come  to  start  the 
process  of  rationalizing,  codifying,  and 
streamlining  this  body  of  laws.  Section  800  of 
that  Act  directed  the  official  responsible  for 
administering  acquisition  law  and  regula- 
tion— the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition—to appoint  an  advisory  panel  of 
Government  and  civilian  experts.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Defense 
Systems  Management  College.^  this  panel 
was  to  review  all  laws  affecting  DOD  pro- 
curement, "with  a  view  toward  streamlining 
the  defense  acquisition  process."  and  to  Issue 
a  report  for  transmission  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  the  Congress  in  January  1993.  The 
report  was  to  be  a  practical  plan  of  action 
for  moving  from  present  law  to  an  under- 
standable code  containing  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress;  to  eliminate  any 
laws  "unnecessary  for  the  establishment  of 
buyer  and  seller  relationships  in  procure- 
ment;" to  ensure  the  "continuing  financial 
and  ethical  integrity"  of  defense  procure- 
ment programs;  and  to  "protect  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Department  of  Defense."  Fi- 
nally, the  panel  was  asked  to  "prepare  a  pro- 
posed code  of  relevant  acquisition  laws."' 

Maintaining  a  fair,  efficient,  and  open  sys- 
tem of  defense  procurement  has  been  a  fun- 
damental  public   policy   since   the   earliest 
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days  of  the  Republic.  a«  well  as  a  specific 
congressional  ?oal  since  DOD  was  created  by 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  In  the  dec- 
ades that  followed,  six  major  executive 
branch  commissions  separately  examined 
the  perennial  problem  of  defense  managre- 
ment.  In  addition  to  serving  as  benchmarks 
for  reform,  these  commissions  also  resulted 
in  some  significant  Improvements.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  1972  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  concerning  the 
need  for  a  uniform  procurement  system  "led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  and  the  development  of 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations."*  In 
1966,  a  new  wave  of  change  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  Goldwater-Nlchols  Act^a 
landmark  law  that  resolved  entrenched  is- 
sues of  defense  structure  and  command  au- 
thority—as well  as  the  creation  of  yet  an- 
other commission— the  President's  Blue  Rib- 
bon Commission  on  Defense  Management 
headed  by  David  Packard. > 

The  Packard  Commission  provided  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  major  problem 
areas  affecting  defense  management,  and  it 
also  made  a  specific  recommendation  to  re- 
codify the  Federal  laws  governing  procure- 
ment: 

"*  •  *  the  legal  regime  for  defense  acquisi- 
tion Is  today  impossibly  cumbersome.  •  •  • 
At  operating  levels  within  DOD.  it  Is  now 
virtually  impossible  to  assimilate  new  legis- 
lative or  regulatory  refinements  promptly  or 
effectively.  For  these  reasons,  we  rec- 
ommend that  Congress  work  with  the  Ad- 
ministration to  recodify  Federal  laws  gov- 
erning procurement  into  a  single,  consistent, 
and  greatly  simplified  procurement  stat- 
ute."• 

Although  the  Packard  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations attracted  wide  public  atten- 
tion, they  nevertheless  failed  to  prompt  the 
sweeping  legislative  changes  that  many  had 
thought  possible  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Goldwater-Nlchols  reforms.  A  1968  congres- 
sional report  noted  that  the  Packard  Com- 
mission's status  as  the  sixth  major  study  of 
defense  acquisition  over  four  decades  meant 
that  it  was  merely  the  latest  to  address  con- 
tinuing problem  areas  In  defense  procure- 
ment. As  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Chairman  Les  Aspln  stated  in  his  foreword 
to  the  report.  "Perhaps  the  next  executive 
commission  on  acquisition  should  be  cre- 
ated, not  to  propose  the  reforms,  but  to  Im- 
plement them.'"'  In  June  1969.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Dick  Cheney  set  forth  just  such  a 
plan  in  his  Defense  Management  Review 
[DMR).  an  ambitious  effort  not  only  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the  Pack- 
ard Commission,  but  to  provide  a  framework 
for  continuing  Improvements  In  Pentagon 
acquisition  practices.' 

One  of  the  Packard  Commission's  findings, 
endorsed  by  the  DMR.  was  the  need  for  broad 
changes  in  the  acquisition  statutes: 

"With  the  enactment  of  additional  major 
legislation  since  1966.  when  the  Packard 
Commission  finished  its  work,  there  is  in- 
creased urgency  to  addressing  the  body  of 
procurement  law  in  its  totality— -in  order  to 
simplify,  and  clarify  the  framework  under 
which  DOD  and  other  departments  operate, 
and  more  broadly  •  *  •  to  make  the  acquisi- 
tion process  fundamentally  more  effective.' 

The  DMR  subsequently  provided  a  bench- 
mark for  a  number  of  important  acquisition 
initiatives:  the  identification  of  almost  400 
acquisition  directives  for  cancellation  or 
consolidation:  the  streamlining  of  the  De- 
fense Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  Sup- 
plement to  a  document  less  than  half  the 
size  of  its  predecessor,  and.  in  response  to  a 


DMR  White  Paper,  congressional  action  to 
cancel  30%  of  the  recurring  reports  that  it 
had  originally  required  for  oversight  pur- 
poses.'" 

This  executive-legislative  branch  partner- 
ship was  implicitly  recognized  by  the  Senate 
in  approving  the  legislation  which  author- 
ized the  formation  of  the  "Advisory  Panel  on 
Streamlining  and  Codification  of  the  Acqui- 
sition Laws." 

"The  Packard  Commission  and  Secretary 
Cheney's  Defense  Management  Review  rep- 
resent the  most  recent  efforts  to  promote  ef- 
ficiency in  Government  procurement  prac- 
tices. The  purpose  of  this  Advisory  Panel 
will  not  be  to  plow  the  same  ground  as  pre- 
vious studies;  rather,  it  will  be  to  take  the 
general  principles  set  forth  in  these  studies 
and  prepare  a  pragmatic,  workable  set  of  rec- 
ommended changes  to  the  acquisition 
laws."  " 

B.  Strategic  changes 

The  authorization  of  the  Panel  took  place 
in  the  midst  of  fundamental  changes  in  the 
international  security  environment,  high- 
lighted by  the  unification  of  Germany,  the 
transformation  of  Eastern  Europe,  amd  the 
break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Before  the 
Panel  could  even  begin  its  deliberations, 
however,  the  United  States  found  Itself  at 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  results  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  providing  another  clear 
demonstration  that  procurement  decisions 
made  in  peacetime  have  life-or-death  con- 
sequences in  combat.  Those  lessons  were  still 
being  absorbed  when  the  failed  coup  d'etat  of 
August  1991  heralded  the  end  of  Soviet  com- 
munism, the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  emergence  of  the  new  Common- 
wealth of  Independent  SUtes.  The  United 
States  thus  emerged  victorious  from  a  short, 
hot  war  and  a  much  longer  Cold  War— all  in 
the  space  of  six  months. 

These  strategic  changes  had  profound  im- 
plications for  the  American  defense  estab- 
lishment. Not  only  could  U.S.  military  forces 
be  reduced,  but  the  money  spent  on  defense 
could  be  redirected  toward  other  national 
priorities.  Those  changes  in  turn  had  equally 
profound  Implications  for  the  Panel.  The 
dramatic  reductions  in  defense  spending 
were  sufficient  by  themselves  to  create  a 
presumption  that  the  acquisition  system  of 
the  future  would  demand  better  management 
by  fewer  people  of  las  fewer  tax  dollars. 
"Better"  in  this  case  was  synonymous  with 
the  simpler,  more  flexible,  and  more  respon- 
sive procedures  needed  to  match  the  sweep- 
ing personnel  reductions  and  management 
realignments  that  had  become  the  order  of 
the  day.  Under  the  blueprint  established  by 
the  DMR.  for  example,  cost  reductions  of 
more  than  $70  billion  between  1990  and  1997 
had  to  come  as  a  result  of  "improved  busi- 
ness practices  •  •  •  not  from  program  or 
force  level  cuts .""  In  its  review,  therefore, 
the  Panel  had  a  clear  obligation  to  seek  out 
legislative  reforms  which  would  enable  both 
Government  and  Industry  to  operate  more 
efficiently  with  reduced  budgets. 

Other  major  influences  upon  the  Panel's 
deliberations  were  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  defense  industrial  base.  Operation  Desert 
Storm  demonstrated  that  an  industrial  base 
built  around  the  global  requirements  of  the 
Cold  War  had  the  capacity  to  respond  to  the 
demands  of  a  regional  conflict.  However,  as  a 
study  by  the  Air  Force  Association  noted, 
this  industrial  base. 

■■*  *  •  no  longer  exists.  Even  as  the  nation 
watched  the  war  on  television,  the  comi>a- 
nies  that  produced  the  Impressive  weapons 
were  releasing  workers,  closing  plants,  and 
searching  for  nondefense  business."  •» 


This  exodus  from  the  defense  marketplace 
was  not  solely  due  to  the  downturn  In  de- 
fense spending: 

"Firms,  particularly  subcontractors  and 
suppliers  of  system  components,  are  moving 
from  defense  to  the  commercial  market, 
where  the  profits  are  better  and  where  busi- 
ness is  conducted  in  a  more  stable,  less  ad- 
versarial manner."'* 

Two  congressional  studies  completed  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Gulf  War  simulta- 
neously praised  the  performance  of  U.S. 
weapons  systems  while  citing  the  burden  of 
regulatory  controls  imposed  through  the 
DOD  acquisition  system  as  an  importance 
factor  in  the  decline  of  the  industrial  base." 

While  the  Panel's  charter  called  for  legis- 
lative rather  than  regulatory  reform,  there 
Is  an  Important  linkage,  often  missed  in  pub- 
lic and  congressional  criticism  of  DOD  con- 
tracting methods:  many  of  the  regulations 
which  impose  the  most  burdensome  controls 
are  specifically  mandated  by  statute."  With 
widespread  public  perceptions  that  the  term 
"Government  procurement"  is  synonymous 
with  "scandal."  the  stakes  have  never  been 
higher  for  DOD  administrators  understand- 
ably determined  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
wrongdoing  or.  worse  yet.  any  controversy 
suggesting  the  need  for  still  more  legisla- 
tion. Risk  aversion  leads  in  turn  to  a  search 
for  safety  through  the  ever  tightening  knot 
of  restrictive  rule  making  and  detailed  regu- 
lations. This  "missing  link  "  between  law  and 
regulation  overlooked  by  so  many  analysts 
was  addressed  in  a  study  specially  prepared 
in  1992  for  the  Panel  by  the  American  De- 
fense Preparedness  Association.  It  found 
that  acquisition  laws  represented  the  apex  of 
a  "cascading  pyramid"  of  restrictive  regula- 
tions, overly  detailed  military  specifica- 
tions, and  common  procurement  practices 
that  typically  added  30-50%  to  the  costs  of 
doing  business  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." 

Although  these  costs  have  customarily 
been  measured  In  both  time  and  money,  they 
also  burden  technological  innovation.  Iron- 
ically, it  is  technological  sophistication 
which  has  characterized  American  weapons 
development  for  more  than  a  generation,  and 
is  an  essential  component  of  our  continued 
military  superiority.  It  is  also  Important  to 
remember  that  these  laws  are  part  of  a  sys- 
tem that  has  been  successfully  applied  for  al- 
most a  half  century  to  procure  the  weapons 
and  material  used  by  American  armed  forces 
In  actual  combat  in  Korea.  Vietnam,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  a  host  of  Cold  War 
confrontations.  By  the  early  1990s,  however, 
this  record  of  success  could  not  completely 
offset  a  growing  concern  among  lawmakers 
and  procurement  experts  who  worried  about 
the  system's  ability  to  respond  to  future  sci- 
entific challenges.  For  one  thing,  the  pro- 
curement process  typically  operated  at  a 
pace  which  was  far  slower  than  the  techno- 
logical developments  It  sought  to  capture. 
Worse  yet.  it  imposed  bureaucratic  require- 
ments which  were  so  unique  and  intrusive 
(e.g..  cost  accounting  standards)  that  many 
contractors  totally  separated  their  Govern- 
ment and  commercial  production  facilities. 
These  barriers  not  only  added  to  the  costs  of 
doing  business  with  the  Government,  but 
they  also  "walled  ofr'  the  rapid  advances 
being  made  In  commercial  research  and  de- 
velopment from  each  exploitation  and  use  in 
military  systems. 

A  particular  vivid  example  of  this  barrier 
occurred  during  the  Gulf  War.  According  to  a 
story  cited  by  Donald  A.  Hicks,  a  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering,  the  U.S.  Army  placed  an  emer- 
gency order  for  6.000  commercial  radio  re- 
ceivers, waiving  all  military  requirements 
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and  specifications.  Because  of  the  urgency  of 
preparations  for  war— as  well  as  the  ever 
present  threat  of  second-sruessing  once  that 
urgency  had  faded — no  responsible  procure- 
ment official  could  be  found  who  would 
waive  the  requirement  for  the  company  to 
certify  that  the  Army  was  being  offered  the 
lowest  available  price.  Since  the  radio  was 
widely  marketed  and  any  misstatement 
might  constitute  a  felony,  no  company  offi- 
cial would  make  this  certification.  The  im- 
passe was  resolved  only  when  the  Japanese 
Government  bought  the  radios  without  a 
price  certification,  donated  them  to  the  U.S. 
Army,  and  credited  the  purchase  against  Ja- 
pan's financial  contribution  to  the  Operation 
Desert  Storm." 

The  Gulf  War  demonstrated  the  devastat- 
ing tactical  effect  of  sophisticated  weaponry 
of  all  kinds,  particularly  when  precision  mu- 
nitions were  coupled  with  advanced  com- 
mand and  control  systems.  If  these  develop- 
ments truly  represent  what  DOD  referred  to 
as  a  'military  technological  revolution." 
then  the  Information  needed  to  hone  the 
American  combat  edge  will  Increasingly  de- 
pend on  developments  in  the  commercial  sec- 
tor." A  number  of  public  and  private  studies 
have  documented  the  need  for  more  effective 
Integration  of  commercial  and  military  tech- 
nology. These  analyses  have  pointed  out  that 
this  linkage  is  not  only  needed  to  ensure  a 
stable,  viable  defense  industrial  base  as  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  reduced,  but  is  equally 
important  to  ensure  a  wartime  surge  capa- 
bility as  traditional  defense  plants  are  elimi- 
nated. Recognizing  this  trend.  Congress  has 
given  clear  guidance  in  a  series  of  defense 
authorization  bills  that  it  too  is  concerned 
with  this  objective.  Unfortunately,  this  guid- 
ance has  not  reduced  the  barriers  to  com- 
mercial access.  The  impediments  to  civilian- 
military  Integration,  therefore,  became  a 
topic  of  continuing  interest  to  the  Panel, 
typifying  in  many  ways  the  overriding  need 
to  streamline  the  defense  procurement  laws 
in  a  new  era  of  fiscal  austerity  and  great 
strategic  uncertainty." 

C.  Goals  and  objectives 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Panel,  the 
members  established  the  basic  framework 
for  the  conduct  of  this  study.  As  a  result  of 
that  discussion,  they  agreed  that  their  con- 
gressional charter  (Public  Law  101-510.  sec- 
tion 8(X))  provided  the  following  goals  for 
their  efforts: 

Streamline  the  defense  acquisition  process 
and  prepare  a  proposed  code  of  relevant  ac- 
quisition laws. 

Eliminate  acquisition  laws  that  are  unnec- 
essary for  the  establishment  and  administra- 
tion of  the  buyer  and  seller  relationships  in 
procurement. 

Ensure  the  continuing  financial  and  ethi- 
cal integrity  of  defense  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

Protect  the  best  interests  of  DOD. 

During  several  of  its  initial  meetings,  the 
Panel  heard  testimony  from  a  wide  variety 
of  experts  representing  Government,  the 
military,  and  industry.  Noted  defense  ana- 
lyst Dr.  Jacques  S.  Gansler  spoke  of  the  need 
for  closer  integration  of  commercial  and 
military  technologies,  while  Senator  Wil- 
liam Roth  was  equally  forthright  in  urging 
the  members  to  propose  dramatic  changes  in 
the  laws  governing  the  procurement  process. 
In  his  presentation  to  the  Panel.  Senator 
Jeff  Blngaman  also  acknowledged  that  many 
acquisition  laws  enacted  in  the  1980s  had 
been  passed  without  careful  consideration 
for  their  impact  on  the  existing  framework. 
Because  Congress  was  clearly  concerned  with 
Its  ultimate  accountability  for  the  procure- 


ment system,  he  pointed  out.  a  comprehen- 
sive revamping  of  the  system  of  acquisition 
laws  was  now  in  order.  General  officers  from 
the  military  services,  as  well  as  senior  civil- 
ian executives  representing  such  key  pro- 
curement elements  as  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,  were  also  invited  to  testify  as  the 
Panel  sought  to  identify  the  most  critical 
problem  areas.  Industry  groups,  such  as  the 
Council  of  Defense  and  Space  Industry  Asso- 
ciations, the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  also 
contacted  during  this  phase  of  the  review. 

Although  individual  perspectives  varied, 
there  was  surprising  agreement  on  the  bur- 
den placed  upon  the  acquisition  community 
by  the  increasingly  complex  web  of  procure- 
ment laws.  Many  of  these  viewpoints  were 
summarized  in  a  timely  article  by  Professor 
William  E.  Kovacic  of  George  Mason  Univer- 
sity: 

"The  perceived  Imperative  to  embrace  im- 
mediate statutory  cures  for  apparent  (pro- 
curement) deficiencies  in  the  1980s  inspired 
several  enactments  of  sweeping  scope  and 
questionable  draftsmanship.  •  *  *  Once 
adopted,  such  enactments  typically  resist 
subsequent  retrenchment,  as  any  suggested 
ex  post  weakening  of  requirements  usually  is 
successfully  attacked  by  the  advocates  of  the 
original  legislation  as  an  unwarranted  dilu- 
tion of  congressional  efforts  to  discourage 
fraud  and  otherwise  improve  procurement 
performance.  There  is.  in  effect,  an  upward 
statutory  ratchet  in  procurement  regulation 
that  ensures  that  regulatory  commands  be- 
come ever  more  restrictive."" 

In  the  early  months  of  the  Panel's  activi- 
ties, its  members  sought  to  simplify  their 
original  goals  and  to  identify  more  specific 
criteria  to  guide  their  recommendations  for 
statutory  change.  The  key  to  this  effort  was 
a  broadly  based  pattern  of  outreach  activi- 
ties, all  aimed  at  ensuring  a  review  process 
that  was  open  to  the  widest  possible  variety 
of  public  access  and  comments.  Monthly 
Panel  meetings,  held  in  several  locations  at 
Fort  Belvolr.  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, were  regularly  advertised  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  became  the  venue  for 
both  formal  presentations  and  more  informal 
consultations  between  the  concerned  public 
and  the  members.  Federal  Register  an- 
nouncements and  widely  distributed  letters 
were  also  used  as  a  means  of  soliciting  public 
comments  in  the  principal  functional  areas 
selected  for  review.  Panel  members  and  their 
staffs  routinely  provided  briefings  on  their 
work  to  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  as  well  as  to  a  wide  variety  of  pub- 
lic interest  and  industry  groups.  Through 
these  individual  and  collective  efforts,  the 
Panel  was  able  to  establish  from  its  incep- 
tion a  remarkably  free-ranging  dialogue 
with  both  the  acquisition  community  and 
the  general  public. 

One  of  the  first  concrete  results  of  that 
dialogue  was  the  Panel's  agreement  on  the  10 
objectives  that  would  help  to  guide  its  re- 
view: 

(1)  Acquisition  laws  should  identify  the 
broad  policy  objectives  and  the  fundamental 
requirements  to  be  achieved.  Detailed  imple- 
menting methodology  should  be  reserved  to 
the  acquisition  regulations. 

(2)  Acquisition  laws  should  promote  finan- 
cial and  ethical  integrity  in  ways  that  are: 

(a)  simple  and  understandable; 

(b)  not  unduly  burdensome;  and 

(c)  encourage  sound  and  efficient  procure- 
ment practices. 

(3)  Acquisition  laws  should  establish  a  bal- 
ance between  an  efficient  process  and 

(a)  full  and  open  access  to  the  procurement 
system;  and 


(b)  socioeconomic  policies. 

(4)  Acquisition  laws  should,  without  alter- 
ation of  commercial  accounting  or  business 
practices,  facilitate: 

(a)  Government  access  to  commercial  tech- 
nologies; and 

(b)  Government  access  to  the  skills  avail- 
able in  the  commercial  market  place  to  de- 
velop new  technologies. 

(5)  Acquisition  laws  should,  without  re- 
quiring contractors  to  incur  additional  costs, 
facilitate  the  purchase  by  DOD  or  its  con- 
tractors of  commercial  or  modified  commer- 
cial products  and  services  at  or  based  on 
commercial  market  prices. 

(6)  Acquisition  laws  should  enable  compa- 
nies (contractors  or  subcontractors)  to  Inte- 
grate the  production  of  both  commercial  and 
Government-unique  products  in  a  single 
business  unit  without  altering  their  commer- 
cial accounting  or  business  practices. 

(7)  Acquisition  laws  should  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  preservation  of  an  industrial 
base  and  commercial  access  to  Government 
developed  technologies. 

(8)  Acquisition  laws  should  provide  the 
means  for  expeditious  and  fair  resolution  or 
procurement  disputes  through  uniform  inter- 
pretation of  laws  and  implementing  regula- 
tions. 

(9)  Acquisition  laws  should  encourage  the 
exercise  of  sound  Judgment  on  the  part  of  ac- 
quisition personnel. 

(10)  Acquisition  laws  should,  when  generat- 
ing reporting  requirements,  permit  as  much 
as  possible  the  use  of  data  that  already  ex- 
ists and  is  already  collected  without  impos- 
ing additional  administrative  burdens. 

D.  Approaches 

Before  these  goals  and  objectives  could  be 
applied  to  the  task  of  streamlining,  it  was 
necessary  to  define  the  universe  of  laws  af- 
fecting defense  acquisition.  The  last  attempt 
to  compile  these  laws  had  occurred  in  the 
early  1970s,  when  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  identified  over  4.000  stat- 
utes (Public  Laws  and  U.S.  Code  sections) 
thought  applicable  to  the  procurement  proc- 
ess.*2  In  addition  to  being  outdated,  however, 
the  criteria  used  in  making  those  judgments 
could  not  be  readily  determined  or  easily  ai>- 
plied.  More  helpful  was  the  biennial  report 
prepared  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Laws  Relating  to  Federal  Procure- 
ment.^3  The  statutes  Identified  there  were 
correlated  with  a  key  word  search  on  acqui- 
sition related  terms  contained  in  a  FARy 
DFARS  data  base.**  Fiscal  laws  accompany- 
ing acquisition  related  statutes  were  also  in- 
cluded in  this  initial  compilation,  as  well  as 
various  executive  orders.  TTiroughout  their 
search,  the  researchers  routinely  included 
any  laws  of  possible  applicability  in  order  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  overlooking  any  perti- 
nent statute. 

From  these  sources,  the  Panel  Initially 
identified  889  provisions  of  law  that  appeared 
to  have  some  relationship  to  DOD  acquisi- 
tion. In  reviewing  this  list,  however,  the 
Panel  soon  decided  that  some  of  these  stat- 
utes did  not  warrant  further  consideration. 
Laws  relating  to  basic  DOD  organizational 
structure,  the  operation  of  the  defense  com- 
missary system  and  nonappropriated  fund 
activities,  as  well  as  traditional  supply  func- 
tions were  determined  to  have  only  a  mini- 
mal impact  on  the  buyer-seller  relationship 
which  was  the  main  focus  of  the  Panel's  ef- 
forts. Fiscal  laws  were  similarly  excluded 
from  more  detailed  review  because  the  Panel 
decided  that  they  affected  defense  budgeting 
more  than  defense  acquisition.  Recently 
passed  legislation  dealing  with  the  acquisi- 
tion work  force,  although  considered  both 
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relevant  and  Important,  was  not  considered 
because  it  was  still  in  the  implementation 
process  The  provisions  of  the  public  con- 
tract statutes  in  Title  41  of  the  U.S.  Code 
were  generally  excluded  from  review  in  favor 
of  a  tighter  focus  on  their  parallel  provisions 
In  Title  10.  the  primary  reference  for  DOD.» 
Several  exceptions  to  this  rule  included  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
and  certain  other  provisions  of  Title  41 
which  had  a  direct  impact  upon  DOD  acquisi- 
tion. Following  this  initial  winnowing  proc- 
ess, the  Panel  continued  to  filter  out  laws 
when  subsequent  review  revealed  them  to  be 
of  only  marginal  importance  to  Its  declared 
objectives. 

Even  after  this  screening,  the  Panel  was 
left  with  a  universe  of  over  600  DOD-related 
procurement  laws  that  it  wais  required  to  re- 
view in  line  with  its  congressional  charter 
Those  numbers  highlighted  the  importance 
of  approaching  defense  acquisition  as  a  sys- 
tem. Defined  doctrinally.  the  defense  acqui- 
sition system  is  "a  single  uniform  system 
whereby  all  equipment,  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices are  planned,  developed,  acquired,  main- 
tained, and  disposed  of  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  •■»  The  requirement  to 
think  systemically.  combined  with  the  need 
to  divide  the  labor  of  reviewing  so  many 
statues,  led  the  Panel  to  esublish  working 
groups  covering  six  major  functional  areas: 
contract  formation,  contract  administration, 
service-specific  and  major  systems  statues; 
socioeconomic  requirements,  small  business, 
and  simplified  acquisition;  standards  of  con- 
duct; and  intellectual  property  In  addition, 
two  ad  hoc  working  groups  addressed  com- 
mercial procurement  and  international  de- 
fense cooperation. 

The  functional  working  groups  each  con- 
sisted of  two  Panel  members,  one  from  the 
public  sector  and  one  from  the  private  sec- 
tor They  quickly  became  the  focal  points  for 
research  and  analysis  in  these  functional 
areAS.  reviewing  the  laws  assigned  to  them 
and  preparing  recommendations  for  decision 
by  the  Panel  as  a  whole  In  reviewing  the 
major  statutes,  the  working  groups  typically 
began  the  process  with  a  legislative  history 
and  a  literature  search.  Building  upon  the 
wide  public  contacts  that  had  already  been 
established,  comments  were  solicited  from 
the  acquisition  community  and  other  inter- 
ested parties,  often  through  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral Register  notices  or  questionnaires  Min- 
utes of  Panel  meetings,  legislative  abstracts, 
and  various  position  papers  were  also  distrib- 
uted through  the  extensive  mailing  and 
telefax  lists  that  were  eventually  developed 
by  each  working  group  and  the  Panel  as  a 
whole.  Specific  inputs  were  also  obtained 
from  departmental  staffs,  trade  associations, 
and  Governmental  agencies  with  particular 
expertise,  such  as  the  Air  Force  Contract 
Law  Center.  Where  appropriate,  public  meet- 
ings on  issues  being  examined  by  the  work- 
ing groups  were  also  held  to  ensure  that  a 
wide  range  of  opinions  was  considered.  Simi- 
larly, when  specific  issues  were  scheduled  for 
discussion  at  Panel  meetingrs.  interested 
groups  from  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors were  routinely  invited  to  speak."  These 
inputs  eventually  became  a  kind  of  dialogue 
between  the  Panel,  the  acquisition  commu- 
nity, and  the  general  public  that  was  impor- 
tant In  flaming  recommendations.  The  ten- 
tative decisions  reached  throughout  this 
process  were  then  reviewed  In  toto  by  the 
Panel  at  the  conclusion  of  its  deliberations. 
This  "last  look"  was  Intended  to  ensure  that 
the  Individual  decisions  made  over  many 
months  were  consistent  with  one  another— 
and  with  the  Panel's  goal  and  objectives. 


E.  Overview  of  conclusions  and 
recommendations 

The  Panel's  review  of  the  major  functional 
areas  it  chose  for  this  study  produced  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  retain,  amend,  or 
repeal  individual  statutes."  In  a  number  of 
other  instances,  the  Panel  recommended  the 
consolidation  of  several  statutes  or  even  the 
creation  of  new  laws.  The  principal  conclu- 
sions reached  in  each  of  these  areas  are  high- 
lighted here: 

Contract  Formation:  The  80  sUtutes  In 
this  area  Include  the  fundamental  statutes 
that  require  and  implement  the  policy  of  full 
and  open  competition  on  which  the  DOD  pro- 
curement system  is  based.  These  laws  cover 
the  critical  path  of  procurement,  including 
publicizing  requirements,  competing  or  jus- 
tifying the  absence  of  competition,  soliciting 
offers,  evaluating  bids  or  proposals,  and  pric- 
ing and  awarding  contracts.  The  Panel  ana- 
lyzed alternatives  to  the  policy  of  full  and 
open  competition,  and  concluded  that  this 
standard  should  be  retained.  It  also  con- 
cluded that  the  competitive  statutes  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  sound  framework  for  con- 
ducting the  DOD  procurement  process  in  an 
open,  fair,  and  ethical  manner— while  still 
meeting  mission  requirements. 

The  Panel  has  proposed  changes  to  the 
baseline  statement  of  congressional  procure- 
ment policy  In  10  use  $2301  and  the  accom- 
panying definitions  in  section  2302  These 
changes  stress  the  need  for  an  appropriate 
balance  between  an  efficient  procurement 
system,  full  and  open  access  to  that  system, 
and  sound  implementation  of  socioeconomic 
policies.  They  also  stress  a  clear  priority  for 
meeting  DOD  requirements  through  the  pro- 
curement of  commercial  or  other  nondevel- 
opmental  items,  both  as  end  items  and  as 
components.  A  significant  change  to  section 
2304  recommends  deletion  of  the  authority 
for  master  agreements  for  advisory  and  as- 
sistance services  as  well  sw  the  substitution 
of  a  new  rule  structure  for  contracts  that  do 
not  procure  or  specify  a  firm  quantity  of  sup- 
plies or  services  and  involve  delivery  or  task 
orders.  The  Panel  also  made  two  Important 
recommendations  for  amendment  of  41 
use.  §416.  'Procurement  Notices."  The 
first  would  allow  exemption  of  commercial 
items  from  the  minimum  statutory  time  pe- 
riods that  offerors  have  to  submit  bids  or 
proposals  after  publication  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Dally  by  permitting  the  Adminis- 
trator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  to 
issue  more  flexible  rules  prescribing  appro- 
priate time  periods.  The  second  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  use  of  automated  means  of  provid- 
ing notice  for  purchases  made  under  the  Pan- 
el's recommended  "simplified  acquisition 
threshold"  The  Administrator  for  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  would  be  required  here 
as  well  to  Issue  rules  for  notice  procedures 
through  the  use  of  automated  means,  taking 
Into  account  the  costs  and  availability  of 
these  means  to  potential  offerors,  especially 
small  businesses. 

The  Panel  also  made  two  Important  rec- 
ommendations to  modify  the  Truth  in  Nego- 
tiations Act  (10  use.  f2306a)  The  first  is  to 
stabilize  the  threshold  for  cost  or  pricing 
data  at  $500,000  The  second  Is  to  utilize  more 
effectively  the  forces  of  the  commercial  mar- 
ket place  by  expanding  and  clarifying  the 
use  of  the  exception  for  adequate  price  com- 
petition. The  new  wording  would  allow  a 
broadened  exemption  from  cost  or  pricing 
data  requirements  if:  (1)  a  product  or  service 
is  purchased  from  a  comj)any  or  business 
unit  which  produces  the  same  or  similar 
products  for  the  commercial  market;  (2)  the 
company  uses  the  ssime  or  similar  produc- 


tion processes  for  the  commercial  market; 
and  (3)  the  price  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

In  the  area  of  procurement  protests,  the 
Panel  has  recommended  amendments  to  a 
number  of  statutes  in  order  to  promote  effi- 
ciency, improve  information  flow,  encourage 
the  filing  of  protests  with  procuring  agen- 
cies, and  speed  the  resolution  of  protests 
under  the  current  system  administered  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO>  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  (GSBCA).  The  Panel  also 
recommends  that  Congress  consolidate  into 
a  single  judicial  forum  the  current  bid  pro- 
test jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Federal 
Claims  and  the  District  Courts.  A  further 
recommendation  Is  that  Congress  consider 
and  further  study  whether  competition  pol- 
icy might  be  better  served  through  the  reso- 
lution of  protests  by  a  single  agency  located 
within  the  executive  branch  whose  powers 
would  be  comparable  to  those  exercised  by 
the  four  existing  forums.  With  proper  au- 
thority, this  single  forum  might  provide 
more  uniform  and  cost-effective  treatment 
of  protests.  It  could  also  provide  two  dif- 
ferent methods  for  consideration  of  protests: 
first,  a  procedure  similar  to  the  relatively 
inexpensive  and  expeditious  one  now  pro- 
vided by  the  GAO;  and  second,  a  procedure 
which  would  be  similar  to  the  adjudicatory 
process  provided  by  the  GSBCA.  The  GSBCA- 
type  procedure  would  be  available  for  all 
types  of  procurements  over  SIOO.OOO.  if  elect- 
ed by  the  protester. 

Contract  Administration:  The  major  task 
in  this  area  involved  bringing  some  order  to 
the  107  statutes  which  affect  the  basic  busi- 
ness relationship  between  DOD  and  its  con- 
tractors. The  extensive  duplications  and  rep- 
etitions throughout  the  U.S.  Code  suggested 
the  need  to  focus  on  seven  key  areas:  pay- 
ment; cost  principles;  audit  and  access  to 
records;  cost  accounting  standards;  adminis- 
tration of  contract  provisions;  claims  and 
disputes;  and  extraordinary  contractual  re- 
lief. Many  of  the  Panel's  recommendations 
in  these  areas  Involve  merging  duplicative 
code  sections  into  a  single  major  statute  in 
order  to  clarify  and  simplify  its  require- 
ments. The  proposed  statute  on  contract 
payment  (10  U.S.C.  §2307).  for  example,  will 
consolidate  similar  provisions  from  three 
other  statutes.  Such  clarification  also  per- 
mit the  elimination  of  statutory  detail  more 
appropriately  covered  by  regulation.  That 
objective  underlies  the  Panel's  recommenda- 
tion on  120  use.  §2324  (cost  principles) 
which  would  retain  only  those  provisions  de- 
lineating that  law's  basic  policy  and  penalty 
provisions — and  eliminating  the  excessive 
detail  found  in  this  sutute  today.  The  Pan- 
el's review  in  this  area  also  concentrated  on 
removing  obstacles  to  the  participation  of 
small  business  and  commercial  entities  in 
general.  One  example  is  the  law  (41  U.S.C. 
§422)  establishing  the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board,  which  promulgates  criteria 
for  allocating  costs  and  therefore  affects  fi- 
nancial reimbursements  under  Government 
contracts.  Although  this  statute  is  rec- 
ommended for  retention,  the  Panel  urged  the 
Board  to  waive  or  modify  cost  accounting 
standards  for  most  transactions  Involving 
commercial  entities.  A  related  area  involves 
claims  certification  requirements,  a  problem 
which  has  caused  seemingly  endless  litiga- 
tion at  the  Court  of  Federal  Claims  and 
boards  of  contract  appeals.  In  conjunction 
with  the  recent  changes  in  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  FY93  and  its  anticipated 
regulatory  implementation,  the  Panel's  rec- 
ommendations should  help  to  achieve  a  sim- 
plified, unified  set  of  certification  require- 
ments.   All    of   these   recommendations   are 
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consistent  with  one  of  the  Panel's  key  objec- 
tives for  streamlined  acquisition  laws:  stat- 
utes should  identify  broad  policy  objectives 
and  fundamental  requirements  while  leaving 
matters  of  implementation  to  be  covered  by 
regulations. 

Service-Specific  and  Major  Systems  Stat- 
utes: The  220  statutes  falling  under  this 
heading  highlight  the  difficulty  of  reducing 
the  defense  procurement  code  from  its 
present  condition  to  a  more  workable  instru- 
ment. The  consolidations  recommended  as  a 
result  of  the  Panel's  review  of  this  area  are 
intended  to  streamline  a  process  which  has 
often  been  made  needlessly  complex  by  obso- 
lete or  overlapping  statutes.  These  rec- 
ommendations affect  the  following  major 
procurement  functions: 

Modifications  are  suggested  to  the  report- 
ing requirements  concerning  major  defense 
programs  (such  as  Selected  Acquisition  Re- 
ports and  Unit  Cost  Reports)  mandated  by 
several  different  statutes.  Those  rec- 
ommendations reflect  the  need  for  a  common 
baseline  for  both  executive  management  and 
legislative  oversight. 

Four  major  testing  laws  are  recommended 
for  consolidation  into  a  single  streamlined 
statute  which  retains  existing  fundamental 
policies  but  provides  greater  flexibility. 

Similar  recommendations  for  consolida- 
tion are  submitted  for  numerous  service-spe- 
cific chapters  within  Title  10.  both  to  elimi- 
nate obsolete  authorities— some  dating  from 
before  World  War  II— and  to  provide  a  com- 
mon framework  for  those  authorities  which 
are  still  necessary. 

Changes  are  suggested  to  a  number  of  fuel 
and  energy-related  statutes  detailing  the 
procurement  authority  exercised  by  the  DOD 
in  order  to  enhance  their  coherence  and  effi- 
ciency. 

The  numerous  provisions  affecting  DOD 
commercial  and  industrial  activities  were 
recommended  for  consolidation  into  three 
distinct  statutes  setting  forth  clearer  guide- 
lines for  A-76  contracting  and  core  defense 
logistics  functions. 

The  Brooks  Act  was  closely  studied  to  de- 
termine its  impact  upon  DOD's  authority  to 
procure  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment (ADPE).  While  the  Panel  presents  no 
formal  recommendations  on  this  issue,  it 
suggests  that  Congress  consider  modifying 
the  oversight  authority  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  order  to  permit  DOD 
to  exercise  greater  internal  responsibility  in 
ADPE  procurements  below  a  designated 
threshold. 

The  specific  solutions  suggested  by  the 
Panel  in  each  of  the  areas  affecting  major 
systems  and  the  procurement  authorities  of 
the  uniformed  services  reflect  its  objectives 
concerning  the  basic  attributes  of  acquisi- 
tion laws:  that  they  should  identify  broad 
policy  objectives  and  fundamental  require- 
ments; that  they  should  encourage  the  exer- 
cise of  sound  judgment  by  procurement  per- 
sonnel; and  that  reporting  requirements  gen- 
erated in  law  should  insofar  as  possible  not 
impose  additional  administrative  burdens. 
Taken  together,  these  recommendations  rep- 
resent an  essential  step  in  rationalizing  a 
body  of  law  which  is  at  present  too  large,  too 
diffuse,  and  far  too  complex. 

Socioeconomic  Laws.  Small  Business,  and 
Simplified  Acquisition  Threshold:  In  assess- 
ing the  114  laws  that  impose  various  socio- 
economic requirements  upon  the  acquisition 
process,  the  Panel  determined  that  the  over- 
riding need  in  this  area  was  to  establish  uni- 
form thresholds  and  criteria  for  applying  so- 
cioeconomic laws  to  DOD  procurements.  The 
principal  recommendation  In  this  area  con- 


cerns the  adoption  of  a  "simplified  acquisi- 
tion threshold"  that  would  exempt  DOD  con- 
tracts below  $100,000  from  most  socio- 
economic requirements  and  corresponding 
contract  clauses.  The  exemption  from  these 
contract  clauses  would  permit  the  use  of  ex- 
pedited procurement  procedures  for  con- 
tracts at  or  below  the  $100,000  level,  reducing 
paperwork  and  overhead  costs  for  both  the 
Government  and  its  suppliers.  The  new 
threshold  would  streamline  over  50%  of  all 
DOD  contract  actions  above  $25,000.  while  af- 
fecting only  5%  of  all  contract  dollars,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  DOD's  increasingly  limited  man- 
power resources.™  Perhaps  most  significant, 
however.  Is  the  recommendation  that  pro- 
curements in  this  range  be  reserved  under 
most  conditions  for  small  businesses.  The 
primary  rationale  for  this  recommendation 
is  that  smaller  contracts  provide  the  best  op- 
portunities for  small  businesses,  especially 
those  which  are  both  small  and  disadvan- 
taged. The  Panel's  recommendations  are  also 
linked  to  the  gradually  increased  use  of  elec- 
tronic contracting  and  advertising  methods, 
not  only  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  ac- 
quisition process,  but  also  to  provide  better 
notification  of  procurement  opportunities. 
Equally  important,  these  recommendations 
take  place  within  a  context  that  reaffirms 
and  is  intended  to  improve  DOD's  capability 
to  support  the  small  business  and  minority 
contracting  goals  established  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  combination  of  simpler  proce- 
dures with  wider  public  notice  also  provides 
stronger  incentives  for  small  businesses  of 
all  kinds  to  compete  for  Government  con- 
tracts. Finally,  the  Panel  recommends  that 
Congress  adopt  a  consolidated  chapter  In 
Title  10  which  clarifies  and  streamlines  the 
labor,  environmental,  small  business,  and 
minority  contracting  requirements  applica- 
ble to  DOD.  These  recommendations  promote 
several  of  the  Panel's  key  objectives:  that 
acquisition  laws  should  establish  a  balance 
between  an  efficient  process  and  socio- 
economic policies;  and  that  acquisition  laws 
should,  without  requiring  contractors  to 
incur  additional  costs,  facilitate  the  pur- 
chase by  DOD  or  its  contractors  of  commer- 
cial products  and  services  based  on  commer- 
cial market  prices.  Because  Government  and 
business  have  a  common  interest  in  reducing 
overhead,  the  Panel's  intent  is  to  maintain 
the  socioeconomic  balance  while  streamlin- 
ing its  statutory  requirements. 

SUndards  of  Conduct:  The  119  statutes 
falling  within  this  field  reflect  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  ethics  and  Integrity 
in  the  defense  acquisition  process— as  well  as 
the  fact  that  this  issue  has  frequently  re- 
ceived cong»essional  attention.  Con- 
sequently, the  Panel  was  more  concerned 
with  the  consolidation  of  existing  ethical  re- 
quirements, rather  than  the  addition  of  new 
ones.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  those 
statutes  covering  post-employment  restric- 
tions of  Government  personnel,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  rule  making  process  affecting 
Government  procurement,  contractor  certifi- 
cations, and  false  claims.  The  Panel's  rec- 
ommendations consistently  aim  at  eliminat- 
ing the  duplication  of  related  requirements 
and  the  pyramiding  of  penalties  that  occur 
frequently  throughout  the  current  code. 
Those  recommendations  also  address  various 
administrative  procedures— often  mandated 
by  statute— which  add  both  confusion  and 
cost,  but  do  not  demonstrably  promote  In- 
tegrity. Those  recommendations  are  consist- 
ent with  one  of  the  Panel's  main  objectives: 
that  acquisition  laws  should  promote  finan- 
cial and  ethical  Integrity  In  ways  that  are 


simple,  understandable,  not  unduly  burden- 
some, and  which  encoursige  sound  and  effi- 
cient procurement  practices.  The  amend- 
ments and  other  clarifications  recommended 
here  are  especially  important  In  view  of  the 
personal  and  Institutional  stakes  that  are  al- 
ways present  in  matters  relating  to  procure- 
ment integrity. 

Intellectual  Property:  The  Panel  examined 
seven  key  areas  in  this  fast  developing  field: 
patent  infringement;  secrecy;  university  re- 
search patents;  recoupment:  copyrights; 
technology  transfer;  and  technical  data.  Its 
findings  reflect  the  fact  that  modem  tech- 
nology is  heavily  dependent  upon  propri- 
etary Invention  and  entrepreneurial  innova- 
tion; to  have  access  to  this  technology,  the 
Government  must  respect  these  market-driv- 
en norms.  Accordingly,  the  Panel  rec- 
ommends: 

Statutory  changes  which  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  utilize  technical  data  rights  poli- 
cies that  provide  protection  for  commer- 
cially valuable  technology; 

Amendment  of  the  Bayh-Dole  Act  to  en- 
courage the  prompt  filing  of  patent  applica- 
tions by  inventors  working  on  federally 
sponsored  research; 

The  elimination  of  mandatory  Government 
recoupment  of  non-recurring  costs  in  defense 
products  being  offered  through  the  foreign 
military  sales  program; 

New  limitations  on  the  Imposition  and  du- 
ration of  secrecy  orders  applied  to  certain  In- 
ventions by  Title  35  of  the  U.S.  Code;  and 

Enhancements  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's authority  to  secure  copyright  protec- 
tion for  computer  programs  developed  under 
Government  auspices. 

These  recommendations  specifically  Imple- 
ment the  Panel's  objectives  of  Integrating 
civilian  and  military  procurement.  More  Im- 
portantly, however,  they  also  reflect  the  ur- 
gency expressed  in  Congress  and  the  acquisi- 
tion community  that  procurement  efficiency 
In  high  technologry  is  essential  for  the  com- 
petitiveness and  development  of  the  national 
industrial  base. 

Commercial  Procurement:  The  centerpiece 
of  the  Panel's  effort  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive integration  between  the  military  and  ci- 
vilian markets  is  a  consolidated  new  sub- 
chapter on  commercial  procurement  which  is 
recommended  for  Inclusion  in  Title  10.  The 
draft  statute,  which  Is  closely  coordinated 
with  the  changes  being  recommended  to  the 
Truth  in  Negotiations  and  Competition  in 
Contracting  Acts,  states  that  commercial 
items  are  to  be  used  whenever  they  will  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  DOD.  This  policy 
statement  is  reinforced  by  broader  defini- 
tions of  such  key  terms  as  "commercial 
item"  and  "component"  and  is  implemented 
with  due  regard  to  nondevelopment  items 
and  existing  sources  of  supply.  However,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  new  statute  may 
be  the  list  of  related  laws  which  it  specifi- 
cally exempts  from  any  DOD  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  a  commercial  item.  Simply  stat- 
ed, any  commercial  item  meeting  the  defini- 
tion of  that  term  would  be  exempt  from  stat- 
utory contract  requirements  listed  In  the 
law.  Another  significant  feature  of  the  draft 
statute  Is  Its  reliance  on  commercial  stand- 
ards and  practices,  such  as  established  cata- 
logues or  prevailing  market  prices.  In  deter- 
mining If  the  cost  of  a  commercial  product  is 
reasonable.  These  practices  are  also  reflected 
in  a  limitation  on  the  Government's  right  to 
audit  or  to  require  additional  documentation 
beyond  prevailing  market  practices.  The 
Panels  overall  trust  Is  to  make  DOD's  buy- 
ing processes  conform  more  closely  to  the 
norms     of    the     commercial     marketplace. 
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Those  changes  are  Intended  not  only  to  ful- 
fill the  Panel's  objectives  regarding  commer- 
cial-military integration,  but  also  to  apply 
long  standing  and  repeated  congressional 
guidance  on  this  subject  as  well. 

Defense  Trade  and  Cooperation:  The  Panel 
reviewed  this  functional  area  because  of  a 
conviction  that  international  considerations 
will  play  an  increasingly  Important  role  in 
the  defense  acquisition  system.  Recognizing 
the  importance  of  a  team  approach,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  has  repeat- 
edly advocated  greater  cooperation  between 
the  NATO  allies  in  all  phases  of  the  procure- 
ment process,  particularly  in  research  and 
development.*"  In  examining  those  statutes 
which  affect  DOD  ability  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  defense  trade,  the  Panel  found 
that  there  were  almost  as  many  legislative 
barriers  to  cooperation  in  the  international 
arena  as  there  were  to  military-civilian  co- 
operation on  the  domestic  scene.  In  addition 
to  the  Buy  American  Act.  there  were  numer- 
ous product  and  source  restrictions  on  the 
books,  barriers  that  were  continued  or  aug- 
mented with  the  passage  of  each  appropria- 
tions or  authorization  act."  The  Panel  deter- 
mined that  its  advice  in  this  area  would  be 
guided  by  three  principles. 

First.  DOD  acquisition  policy  should  be 
consistent  and  reciprocal  with  the  acquisi- 
tion and  trade  policies  of  its  allies.  DOD 
should  have,  for  example,  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  purchase  NATO-standard  items— 
which  may  or  not  be  available  from  Amer- 
ican sources.  The  Panel's  principal  rec- 
ommendations on  the  Buy  American  Act— to 
substitute  the  "substantial  transformation" 
test  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  the 
current  "component  test"— are  Intended  to 
foster  the  use  of  American  commercial 
Items,  as  well  as  to  adjust  the  critical  bal- 
ance between  flexibility  and  reciprocity. 
Second.  DOD's  acquisition  policy  should  be 
consistent  with  the  promotion  of  a  strong 
U.S.  defense  technology,  industrial,  and  mo- 
bilization base.  Because  military-commer- 
cial integration  is  not  the  solution  to  all 
problems.  DOD  must  have  the  ability  to  re- 
strict acquisitions  to  domestic  sources  when 
It  is  in  the  nation's  Interest.  The  Panel's  rec- 
ommendations on  10  use.  J 2504  will  ensure 
that  future  agreements  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  Governments 
will  be  coordinated  with  defense  industrial 
base  requirements.  Third.  DOD  acquisition 
policy  must  be  coordinated  with  Inter- 
national operational  agreements,  allied  lo- 
gistics support,  standardization,  and  sales  of 
U.S.  equipment  to  foreign  countries.  Because 
foreign  military  sales  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  maintaining  the  American  defense  in- 
dustrial base.  DOD  should  have  the  author- 
ity to  coordinate  the  buying  and  selling  of 
products  and  services  in  order  to  negotiate 
with  our  allies  and  other  foreign  countries 
The  repeal  of  recoupment  for  non-recurring 
research  and  development  costs  contained  in 
the  Panel's  review  of  10  US  C  §2761  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  flexibility  needed  in  this  area. 

In  summary,  while  civilian-military  inte- 
gration, like  charity,  begins  at  home,  pro- 
moting and  developing  the  U.S.  defense  in- 
dustrial base  also  means  adjusting  to  the 
twin  realities  of  competition  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  global  defense  marketplace. 
F.  Constraints 

It  will  ultimately  be  for  the  Congress  to 
decide  how  well  the  Panel's  recommenda- 
tions met  its  declared  objectives  as  well  as 
the  goals  suggested  by  the  original  mandate. 
However,  in  assessing  those  results,  both 
Congress  and  the  general  public  should  be 
aware'  of  the  constraints  which  affected  the 
Panel's  work. 


The  key  constraint  was  time,  especially 
when  measured  against  the  magnitude  of  the 
task.  The  16  months  between  the  convening 
of  the  Panel  and  the  printing  of  this  Report 
obviously  constrained  the  process  of  consid- 
ering the  889  statutes  comprising  the  uni- 
verse of  acquisition  laws — a  number  so  high 
that  it  surprised  even  veteran  observers  of 
these  matters.  While  an  extension  of  the 
statutory  deadline  of  January  15.  1993  could 
have  been  Justified,  the  Panel  members 
strongly  believed  that  It  was  more  important 
to  place  their  recommendations  squarely  on 
the  agenda  of  a  new  Administration  and  a 
new  Congress.  Inevitably,  priorities  were  set 
in  order  to  bring  the  greatest  analytical  at- 
tention to  the  most  obvious  and  best  under- 
stood problems,  especially  in  those  areas 
that  offered  the  greatest  prospects  for  im- 
provement. In  addition  to  focusing  on  the 
most  relevant  acquisition  laws,  the  Panel 
necessarily  excluded  regulations,  executive 
orders,  and  most  case  law  from  the  study. 
However,  the  most  significant  effects  im- 
posed by  the  time  constraint  may  have  come 
when  the  Panel  chose  to  recommend  a  law's 
retention  or  to  exclude  it  from  more  detailed 
consideration,  either  because  the  evidence 
for  change  was  ambiguous  or  because  It  was 
impossible  to  obtain  additional  data  without 
the  expenditure  of  far  greater  resources  than 
the  Panel  had  at  its  disposal.  The  Panel  is. 
therefore,  recommending  the  retention  of 
more  laws  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
identified  for  amendment  or  repeal.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  these  recommendations 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  "best  evidence" 
available  to  the  Panel  at  the  time  of  its  deci- 
sion. 

The  second  constraint  reflects  a  general 
concern  about  the  number  of  laws  considered 
during  this  review,  as  well  as  their  replace- 
ment within  the  U.S.  Code.  Many  of  the  stat- 
utes affecting  defense  procurement  arise 
from  titles  of  the  Code  beyond  Title  10.  often 
reflecting  the  divergent  interests  and  agen- 
das of  many  different  congressional  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees.  The  organization  of 
the  Code  also  reflects  multiple  functions 
which  may  apply  in  different  ways  to  dif- 
ferent agencies  of  the  Government.  The  rec- 
ognition of  those  realities  affected  one  of  the 
Panel's  original  goals,  which  was  to  "prepare 
a  proposed  code  of  relevant  acquisition 
laws.  "  EUirly  in  its  deliberations,  the  Panel 
decided  that  this  goal  did  not  imply  the  cre- 
ation of  a  "model  code"  for  DOD  procure- 
ment to  be  located  at  a  single  point  within 
the  body  of  Title  10— primarily  because  the 
administrative  tidiness  of  such  a  compila- 
tion would  be  less  helpful  than  the  jurisdic- 
tional questions  that  would  Inevitably  be 
raised.  Equally  important  was  the  need  to 
aissemble  and  review  the  array  of  procure- 
ment laws  before  creating  a  "model  code"  In 
Title  10  or  anywhere  else.  Consequently, 
though  it  has  recommended  the  consolida- 
tion of  certain  laws  and  chapters  in  several 
of  the  areas  noted  above,  the  statutes  which 
the  Panel  has  assembled,  reviewed,  and  pre- 
sented In  the  following  pages  represent  its 
best  Judgments  on  the  core  functions  of  the 
defense  procurement  process.  Should  those 
recommendations  be  enacted,  therefore,  a 
new  code  of  relevant  acquisition  laws  will 
have  been  created. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
task  of  codification  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  leadership  and  teamwork  in  the  new  Con- 
gress. A  recent  study  by  the  Business  Elxecu- 
tlves  for  National  Security,  for  example,  is 
merely  the  latest  to  note  that  no  fewer  than 
107  congressional  committees  and  sub- 
committees exercise  some  degree  of  Penta- 


gon oversight:  "The  result  is  massive  juris- 
dictional confusion.""  But  without  better 
coordination,  defense  procurement  law  will 
remain  complex,  confused,  and  often  chaotic. 
The  evidence  accumulated  during  the  review 
also  suggests  that  an  ancillary  result  of  Ju- 
risdictional confusion  is  the  proliferation  of 
laws  which  can  impose  burdensome  and  often 
conflicting  requirements.  While  the  Panel  is 
particularly  appreciative  of  the  strong  con- 
gressional support  for  its  efforts,  it  respect- 
fully suggests  that  the  enactment  of  the  re- 
forms recommended  here  will  not  achieve  a 
lasting  effect  unless  Congress  also  gives  con- 
tinued attention  to  its  responsibility  for 
maintaining  a  disciplined  and  coherent  legal 
structure. 

The  final  point  of  this  introduction  may 
not  be  so  much  a  constraint  as  a  caveat.  The 
work  of  this  Panel  represents  Its  best  efforts 
to  provide  a  common  baseline  for  those  who 
seek  to  improve  defense  acquisition  laws  as 
well  as  the  policies  which  implement  them. 
In  each  of  the  areas  they  reviewed,  however, 
the  Panel  members  were  struck  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  which  future  reformers 
will  face  in  making  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive changes.  There  is  also  no  question  that 
these  recommendations  are  best  thought  of 
as  a  "first  cut"  at  a  large  problem,  and  cer- 
tainly not  as  an  ideal  solution  to  it.  More- 
over, the  Panel  recognizes  the  importance  of 
seeking  Government-wide  consistency  in 
procurement  matters  and  hopes  that  its  rec- 
ommendations can  serve  as  the  baseline  for 
parallel  changes  in  the  legislative 
underpinnings  of  civilian  agency  acquisition. 
While  these  findings  do  not  fully  achieve  the 
Packard  Commission's  ultimate  goal  of  pro- 
viding a  "single,  consistent,  and  greatly  sim- 
plified procurement  statute."^  they  clearly 
carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  by  translating 
those  general  principles  into  a  "pragmatic, 
workable  set  of  recommended  changes  to  the 
acquisition  laws."**  It  is  therefore  our  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  changes  charted  in  the 
following  pages  will  make  a  substantial  and 
lasting  contribution  to  the  development  of  a 
more  efficient  defense  procurement  system, 
one  that  is  capable  of  meeting  any  future 
challenge  to  American  national  security. 
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Mr.  BINGAMAN,  Mr.  President,  our 
bill  builds  on  this  foundation.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  directed 
the  Staff  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  in 
partnership  with  the  staff  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  and  Small  Business 
Committees  to  carry  out  a  thorough 
review  of  the  section  800  panel's  pro- 
posals and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  members  on  an  accjuisition  re- 
form bill  that  we  could  see  enacted  in 
this  Congress,  Each  of  us  is  committed 
to  this  goal. 

That  months'  long  process  produced 
a  draft  last  month,  about  the  same 
time  the  administration  was  complet- 
ing the  national  performance  review 
which  was  reaching  very  similar  con- 
clusions. The  draft  did  not  follow  the 
section  800  panel's  recommendations  in 
every  detail,  as  Senator  Glenn  has 
pointed  out  in  his  statement.  But  it  did 
make  recommendations  on  every  sec- 
tion 800  provision,  carrying  out  the 
most  significant  and  far-reaching  rec- 
ommendations of  both  the  section  800 
panel  and  the  national  performance  re- 
view, and  included  additional  ideas 
which  arose  in  the  staff  discussions.  It 
is  a  slightly  amended  version  of  that 
draft  which  we  are  introducing  today 
with  the  support  of  the  administration, 
support  that  will  be  crucial  to  getting 
this  bill  enacted,  I  compliment  the 
President  and  the  'Vice  President  for 
seizing  this  opportunity  to  make  a  fun- 
damental change  in  how  the  Govern- 
ment does  business  and  getting  behind 
this  effort  so  forcefully. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Glenn,  who  has  been 
a  leader  on  this  issue  for  many  years, 
has  included  both  a  summary  and  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  in  his  state- 
ment. Senator  Levin,  who  together 
with  Senator  Cohen  has  led  the  effort 
to  simplify  commercial  product  pur- 
chases and  who  coauthored  with  Sen- 
ator Cohen  the  last  major  piece  of  ac- 
quisition legislation — the  Competition 
in  Contracting  Act  of  1984,  has  de- 
scribed the  commercial  product  provi- 
sions in  detail.  But  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  we  are  trying  to  advance  in 
this  bill  is  integration  of  the  commer- 
cial and  military  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  Armed  Services  Committee 
under  Senator  NuNN's  able  leadership 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
Bill  Perry's  and  John  Deutch's  leader- 
ship have  concluded  that  it  is  critical 
that  DOD  rely  in  the  future  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  on  the  com- 
mercial sector  for  the  products  and 
services  it  needs  to  secure  our  defense. 
We  can  not  afford  to  try  to  support  a 
duplicative  effort  in  what  Adm.  Bobby 
Inman  has  termed  a  defense  ghetto 
walled  off  by  the  acquisition  system 


from  the  mainstream  of  American  ana 
international  commerce.  In  our  view 
we  must  make  it  easier  for  defense-de- 
pendent firms  to  use  commercial  prac- 
tices and  produce  commercial  pro(lucts 
and  for  commercially  oriented  firms  to 
do  business  with  Government. 

This  commercial-military  integra- 
tion strategy  will  not  meet  all  of 
DOD's  needs.  Clearly,  there  are  areas 
such  as  advanced  conventional  muni- 
tions or  nuclear  attack  submarines  or 
aircraft  carriers  where  the  only  cus- 
tomer is  the  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment must  decide  how  large  a  base 
to  maintain  and  have  an  acquisition 
system  in  part  suited  to  dealing  with 
that  largely  captive  base.  But  a  com- 
mercial-military integration  strategy 
can  and  must  work  in  the  large  number 
of  dual-use  areas — electronics,  mate- 
rials, manufacturing  processes,  soft- 
ware— where  the  commercial  market  is 
the  dominant  buyer  and  DOD  really 
has  no  choice  but  to  leverage  that  mar- 
ket. 

In  a  sense  we  are  saying  that  DOD's 
leverage  as  its  budget  declines— and  it 
has  been  declining  since  1986 — DOD's 
leverage  to  impose  additional  burdens 
on  the  large  and  growing  commercial 
sector  is  sharply  declining,  but  our 
laws  have  not  caught  up.  We  are  still 
acting  as  if  DOD  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  generally  has  all  the  le- 
verage and  that  firms  will  beat  a  path 
to  our  door  to  do  business  with  us.  In 
1986,  the  manufacturing  sector  of  our 
economy  was  about  $850  billion,  DOD 
was  consuming  about  S120  billion  a 
year  in  manufactured  products,  fully  15 
percent  of  that  sector's  output.  In  fis- 
cal year  1994,  DOD's  purchases  will  be 
well  less  than  10  percent  of  the  $1.1  tril- 
lion manufacturing  sector's  output.  By 
the  end  of  the  decade  DOD  will  be  less 
than  5  percent. 

If  we  do  not  reform  our  acquisition 
system  to  foster  commercial-military 
integration,  as  our  bill  does,  we  run  the 
risk  that  DOD  will  be  able  to  do  busi- 
ness with  only  an  ever  diminishing  set 
of  captive  contractors — those  contrac- 
tors willing  to  put  up  with  all  the  re- 
quirements passed  down  to  them  in 
their  contracts,  but  increasingly  dis- 
connected from  the  innovations  occur- 
ring in  the  commercially  oriented  pri- 
vate sector.  This  would  have  grave  con- 
sequences for  our  security.  That  it  fos- 
ters commercial-military  integration 
is  one  of  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  our  legislation.  It  is 
also  a  key  yardstick  by  which  we 
should  judge  the  proposals  we  receive 
for  changing  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  this  bill, 
which  is  over  300  pages  long,  will  re- 
quire a  careful,  deliberative  process 
here  in  the  Congress.  We  are  commit- 
ted to  proceeding  in  our  respective 
committees  promptly  with  hearings, 
hopefully  joint  hearings  as  often  as 
possible,  to  receive  the  comments  of 
the  many  groups  interested  in  our  pro- 
posals. We  will  proceed  on  a  bipartisan 
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basis,  as  all  of  our  efforts  have  pro- 
ceeded since  the  inception  of  the  sec- 
tion 800  process.  I  look  forward  to  a 
constructive  process  that  produces  the 
most  comprehensive  acquisition  reform 
legislation  in  a  very  long  time.  I  hope 
that  those  with  an  interest  in  only  a 
few  specific  details  of  our  bill  will  seek 
to  understand  the  overall  spirit  in 
which  the  bill  is  put  forward  before 
asking  us  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in 
their  particular  area. 

There  is  frankly  a  danger  of  this  bill 
unraveling.  All  the  laws  on  the  books 
in  the  acquisition  area  respond  to  some 
real  problem  or  seek  to  advance  some 
meritorious  goal.  Many  have  Members 
of  Congress'  names  attached  to  them. 
If  we  are  to  loosen  the  grip  of  these  in- 
dividual laws  to  streamline  the  acqui- 
sition process,  improve  its  efficiency, 
and  foster  commercial-military  inte- 
gration, a  majority  of  the  Congress  will 
have  to  join  us  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
broader  goals. 

I  believe  that  we  will  see  that  sup- 
port and  that  this  legislation  will  be 
enacted  in  this  Congress  in  a  form  very 
similar  to  what  we  are  introducing 
today.  The  time  is  ripe  because  the 
public  is  looking  for  a  more  efficient 
Government,  a  better  performing  Gov- 
ernment. They  do  not  want  to  see  23 
hands  touch  a  simple  computer  pro- 
curement or  millions  of  dollars  spent 
In  an  effort  to  save  thousands  as  too 
often  occurs  today. 

My  collesigues  and  I  are  offering  a 
prescription  for  change  in  a  fundamen- 
tal area  of  Government  activity.  It  is 
time  for  change  and  time  for  the  ineffi- 
ciencies to  go.  The  section  800  panel 
has  taken  the  excuses  away  from  us 
and  from  the  executive  branch.  We 
have  the  roadmap  for  where  we  need  to 
go.  The  question  is  now  whether  we 
will  make  the  journey.  As  of  today. 
Senator  Glenn  has  placed  that  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  the 
response  will  be  overwhelmingly  posi- 
tive. 


By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  1588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1994, 
1995,  and  1996;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

INDEPENDENT  SAFETY  BOARD  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1W3 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  for  3  years.  A  hearing  will  be 
held  on  this  measure  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 29.  1993. 

The  authorization  levels  in  this  legis- 
lation are  the  same  as  being  considered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  There 
are  no  substantive  amendments  to  the 
Independent  Safety  Board  Act. 

The  NTSB  was  created  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  of  1966, 
{uid   made   an   Independent  aigency   by 


the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of 
1974.  The  NTSB  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  investigating  and  determining 
the  cause  of  aviation,  highway,  rail, 
pipeline  and  marine  accidents.  Follow- 
ing its  investigations,  the  NTSB  also 
has  the  responsibility  of  making  rec- 
ommendations to  Federal.  State  and 
local  agencies  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  accidents. 

I  look  forward  to  early  action  on  this 
legislation.  It  is  my  hope  that  soon 
after  the  Commerce  Committee  hear- 
ing the  bill  will  be  reported  from  the 
committee  and  ready  for  Senate  floor 
action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  1588 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  Amendments  of  1993" 

SEC.  1.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Sec.  309(a)  of  the  Independent  Safety  Board 
Act  of  1974  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1907(a))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  $37,580,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994.  $44,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1995.  and 
$45,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1996.  Such  sums  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.". 


By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN,    Mr.     WOFFORD.     Ms. 

Moseley-Braun,    Mr.    Metzen- 
BAUM,  Mrs.  Murray,  Mr.  Har- 
kin,     Ms.     Mikulski,    and    Mr. 
FEINGOLD); 
S.  1589.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  prohibit  any  State 
motor  vehicle  department  from  disclos- 
ing certain  personal  information  about 
a  person  doing  business  with  such  de- 
partment; to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

DRIVER'S  PRIVACY  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
Driver's  Privacy  Protection  Act  of  1993, 
which  I  am  Introducing,  be  printed  In 
the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   1589 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Driver's  Privacy  Protection  Act  of 
1993" 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
protect  the  personal  privacy  and  safety  of  li- 
censed drivers  consistent  with  the  legitimate 
needs  of  business  and  government. 


SEC.     2.     AMENDMENT     TO     TITLE     18,     UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
chapter  121.  the  following  new  chapter: 
CHAPTER  122— PROHIBITION  ON  RE- 
LEASE OF  CERTAIN  PERSONAL  INFOR- 
MATION 

Sec.  2720.  Prohibition  on  release  of  certain 
personal  information. 
"Sec.  2721.  Unlawful   use  of  personal   infor- 
mation. 
■Sec.  2722   Definitions. 
•Sec.  2723    Penalties. 
•Sec   2724    Effect  on  State  and  local  laws. 
■*}  2720.  Prohibition  on  release  of  certain  per- 

•onal  information 

•■(a)  Disclosure —It  is  unlawful  for  any 
department  of  motor  vehicles  of  any  State  or 
any  other  person  or  organization  to  disclose 
or  obtain,  except  as  authorized  by  this  chap- 
ter, personal  information  about  any  Individ- 
ual obtained  by  such  department  In  connec- 
tion with  a  motor  vehicle  operator's  permit, 
motor  vehicle  title,  identification  card,  or 
motor  vehicle  registration  Issued  by  the  de- 
partment to  that  Individual,  unless  such  In- 
dividual has  authorized  such  disclosure. 

•■(b)  Exceptions— It  is  not  unlawful  to  dis- 
close or  obtain  personal  information,  other- 
wise unlawful  under  this  chapter,  for  any  of 
the  following  routine  uses  if  the  person  re- 
ceiving such  Information  has  certified  to  the 
Department  that  the  information  will  be 
used  only  for  one  of  the  specified  permissible 
purposes: 

"(I)  For  the  use  of  any  Federal.  State  or 
local  court  In  carrying  out  its  functions. 

■■(2)  For  the  use  of  any  Federal.  State  or 
local  agency  in  carrying  out  its  functions, 
including  a  law  enforcement  agency. 

••(3)  For  the  use  In  connection  with  mat- 
ters of  automobile  and  driver  safety,  includ- 
ing manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  con- 
ducting a  recall  of  motor  vehicles. 

••(4)  For  the  use  in  any  civil  or  criminal 
proceeding  in  any  Federal.  State  or  local 
court,  if  such  proceeding  involves  a  motor 
vehicle. 

•■(5)  For  use  In  research  activities.  If  the 
motor  vehicle  department  determines  that 
such  Information  will  not  be  used  to  contact 
the  individual  and  that  individual  is  not 
identified  or  associated  with  the  requested 
personal  Information. 

■•(6)  For  use  in  marketing  activities  if  the 
motor  vehicle  department— 

•■(A)  has  provided  the  individual  with  re- 
gard to  whom  the  information  is  requested 
with  the  opportunity,  in  a  clear  and  con- 
spicuous manner,  to  prohibit  a  disclosure  of 
such  information  for  marketing  activities: 

'•(B)  has  received  assurances  that  the  in- 
formation will  be  used,  rented,  or  sold  solely 
for  a  permissible  use  under  this  chapter,  in- 
cluding marketing  activities:  and 

■(C)  has  received  assurances  from  any  per- 
son purchasing  such  information  from  a 
motor  vehicle  department  for  marketing 
purposes  that  such  person  to  whom  they  sell 
or  rent  the  information  and  the  permissible 
purpose  for  which  the  purchaser  will  use  the 
information. 

"(7)  For  use  by  any  insurer  or  insurance 
support  organization;  or  their  employees, 
agents,  and  contractors.  In  connection  with 
claims  investigation  activities  and  antifraud 
activities. 

■■(8)  For  use  by  any  organization,  or  Its 
agent,  in  connection  with  a  business  trans- 
action, when  the  purpose  is  to  verify  the  ac- 
curacy of  personal  information  submitted  to 
that  business  or  agent  by  the  person  whom 
such  information  pertaining,  or.  if  the  infor- 
mation submitted  is  not  accurate,  to  obtain 
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correct  information  for  the  purpose  of  pursu- 
ing remedies  against  a  person  who  provided 
false  information  or  presented  a  check  or 
similar  Item  that  was  not  honored. 

•■(9)(A)  For  use  by  any  organization,  if  such 
organization  has  certified  that  it  has  ob- 
tained a  statement  from  the  person  to  whom 
the  information  pertains  authorizing  the  dis- 
closure of  such  information  under  this  chap- 
ter In  accordance  with  an  agreement  entered 
into  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B). 

■(B)  Any  motor  vehicle  department  of  a 
State  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment (A)  pursuant  to  which  the  motor  vehi- 
cle department  may  subsequently  release  in- 
formation to  that  organization  on  the  basis 
of  a  certification  that  the  entity  has  ob- 
tained or  will  have  obtained  consent  from 
the  individual  to  whom  the  information  per- 
tains to  obtain  such  personal  information 
from  the  State  motor  vehicle  department 
"{2721.  Unlawful  lue  of  personal  information 

■■(a)  Unlawful  Acts  by  State  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Departments.  Organizations  or  Per- 
sons—It  is  unlawful  for  any  State  motor  ve- 
hicle department  or  organization  or  person 
to  disclose,  sell  or  otherwise  make  available, 
or  use  personal  information  about  any  indi- 
vidual referred  to  in  section  2720  except  in 
accordance  with  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Unlawful  acts  by  Persons  or  Orga- 
nizations.—It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
organization— 

"(1)  to  make  any  false  representation  to 
obtain  personal  information  from  a  depart- 
ment of  motor  vehicles  of  any  State  or  other 
person  about  any  individual  referred  to  in 
section  2720:  or 

"(2)  to  use  personal  information  obtained 
from  any  department  of  motor  vehicles  of 
any  State  or  other  person  for  any  purpose 
other  than  as  requested  by  that  person  or  or- 
ganization, or  other  than  the  purpose  for 
which  such  information  was  disclosed. 

"(c)  Exception— The  prohibition  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  2720  and  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  to  whom  the  Informa- 
tion pertains. 
"(2722.  Dennitiona 

"As  used  in  this  chapter: 

"(I)  The  term  personal  information'  in- 
cludes an  individual's  photograph,  driver's 
identification  number,  name,  address,  tele- 
phone number,  social  security  number,  and 
medical  and  disability  information.  Such 
term  does  not  include  information  on  vehicu- 
lar accidents,  driving  violations,  and  driver's 
status. 

•■(2)  The  term  'person'  means  any  individ- 
ual. 

"(3)  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States.  District  of  Columbia.  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

■■(4)  The  term  'organization'  means  any 
person  other  than  an  individual.  Including 
but  not  limited  to.  a  corporation,  associa- 
tion, institution,  a  car  rental  agency,  em- 
ployer, and  insurers.  Insurance  support  orga- 
nization, and  their  employees,  agents,  or 
contractors 
"(2723.  Penalties 

"(a)  Willful  Violations.— 

"(1)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  this 
chapter  shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  or  im- 
prisoned for  a  period  not  exceeding  12 
months,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  organization  who  willfully  vio- 
lates this  chapter  shall  be  fined  under  this 
title. 

'•(b)  Nonwillful  VioLA'noNS.— Any  person 
or  organization  who  violates  this  chapter. 


other  than  a  willful  violation,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $5,000. 

"(c)  Violations  by  State  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles —Any  State  department  of 
motor  vehicles  which  willfully  violates  this 
chapter  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  in 
the  amount  of  $10,000.  Each  day  of  continued 
noncompliance  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation. 
"i  2724.  Effect  on  SUte  and  local  laws 

■The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  super- 
sede only  those  provisions  of  law  of  any 
State  or  local  government  which  would  re- 
quire or  permit  the  disclosure  or  use  of  per- 
sonal Information  which  is  otherwise  prohib- 
ited by  this  chapter". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
270-day  period  following  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  Senator  BOXER,  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  her  excellent  Initia- 
tive, the  Driver's  Privacy  Protection 
Act  of  1993. 

The  legislation  would  protect  a  driv- 
er's privacy  by  preventing  access  to  an 
Individual's  Identity  and  address  on  the 
basis  of  that  Individual's  license  plates. 
Currently,  32  States  permit  such  access 
for  a  nominal  fee  paid  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles. 

In  today's  world,  both  personal  pri- 
vacy and  personal  safety  are  disappear- 
ing and  this  legislation  would  help  to 
protect  both.  The  bill  Incorporates  the 
intentions  of  the  1974  Privacy  Act, 
which  addresses  the  collection  of  per- 
sonal information  by  Federal  agencies. 
The  bill  also  Includes  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  1977  Privacy  Protection 
Study  Commission  report. 

Citizens  who  wish  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  have  no  choice  but  to  register 
with  the  Department  of  Motor  "Vehicles 
and  they  should  do  so  with  full  con- 
fidence that  the  information  they  pro- 
vide will  not  be  disclosed  Indiscrimi- 
nately. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  cur- 
rently makes  vehicle  owners'  identities 
available  only  to  inquiring  Individuals 
who  demonstrate  good  reason  for  want- 
ing to  know.  There  Is  no  reason  good 
enough  to  Invade  the  privacy  or  risk 
the  safety  of  any  citizen. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  732 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  732,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  Immuni- 
zation of  all  children  in  the  United 
States  against  vaccine-preventable  dis- 
eases, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  784,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  estab- 
lish standards  with  respect  to  dietary 
supplements,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  1087 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1087,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  possession 
of  a  handgun  or  ammunition  by,  or  the 
private  transfer  of  a  handgun  or  ammu- 
nition to,  a  juvenile. 

S.  1128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Akaka,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ROBB]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1128,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  burial  In 
cemeteries  of  the  National  Cemetery 
System  of  certain  deceased  reservists. 

S.  1208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1208,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  minting  of 
coins  to  commemorate  the  historic 
buildings  in  which  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  written. 

S.  13M 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1354,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  relat- 
ing to  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
exemption  for  employees  subject  to 
certain  leave  policies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  13S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1356,  a  bill  to  restore 
order,  deter  crime,  and  make  our 
neighborhoods  and  communities  safer 
and  more  secure  places  In  which  to  live 
and  work. 

S.  142J 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1425,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Appeals  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  hear  appeals  of  adverse 
decisions  made  by  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1437.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1562  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  pension 
for  persons  on  the  Medal  of  Honor  roll. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  COHEN]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1437,  supra. 

S.  14S0 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Feinstein,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd].  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Gregg],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
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[Mr.  Smith]  were  added  as  cosponsore 
of  S.  1450,  a  bill  respecting  the  relation- 
ship between  the  workers'  compensa- 
tion benefits  and  the  benefits  available 
under  the  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agri- 
cultural Worker  Protection  Act. 

8.  1478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PRYOR.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT)  vrsiS  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1478.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  to  ensure  that  pesticide  tolerances 
adequately  safeguard  the  health  of  in- 
fants and  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  DURENBEROEK),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HOL- 
LINGS).  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs. 
Hutchison],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  56,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  periods  commencing  on  No- 
vember 28.  1993.  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  1993.  and  commencing  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1994.  and  ending  on  December  3. 
1994.  as  "National  Home  Care  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  January  2.  1994, 
through  January  8,  1994.  as  "National 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Kempthorne].  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  122.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  December  1993 
as  "National  Drunk  and  Drugged  Driv- 
ing Prevention  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  ais  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  131. 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  November  14.  1993.  and  the 
week  beginning  November  13.  1994,  each 
as  "Geography  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning October  25.  1993.  as  "World  Popu- 
lation Awareness  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 


Dakota  [Mr.  Doroan]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
140.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  De- 
cember 7.  1993.  as  "National  Pearl  Har- 
bor Remembrance  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MIKULSKI]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
34.  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the 
accounting  standards  proposed  by  the 
Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 
RESTORATION  ACT  OF  1993 


KENNEDY  (AND  HATCH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1082 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  578)  to  protect  the  free  exercise 
of  religion:  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  14.  insert  "substantially" 
before  "burden". 

On  page  3.  line  5.  Insert  "substantially"  be- 
fore "burdened". 

On  page  3.  line  7.  insert  "substantially"  be- 
fore "burdened". 

On  page  3,  line  9.  Insert  "substantially"  be- 
fore "burden". 

On  page  3.  line  13.  insert  "substantially" 
before  "burden". 


REID  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1083 

Mr.  REID  (for  himself.  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Mathews. 
Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Helms)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  578.  supra: 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
SEC.    .CONSTRUCTION. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect.  Interpret,  or  in  any  way  address  that 
portion  of  the  First  Amendment  regarding 
laws  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
with  respect  to  any  individual  who  is  Incar- 
cerated in  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  correc- 
tional, detention,  or  penal  facility  (including 
any  correctional,  detention,  or  penal  facility 
that  is  operated  by  a  private  entity  under  a 
contract  with  a  government). 


NOTICES  OF  HEARING 

COMMTTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  field  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests  on 
mining  activities  in  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Pairk  System  in  Alaska. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Satur- 
day. November  6.  1993.  beginning  at  9 


a.m.  and  concluding  at  approximately  1 
p.m.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in  the  au- 
ditorium of  the  Anchorage  Museum  of 
History  and  Art.  121  W.  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, in  Anchorage,  AK. 

The  subcommittee  will  invite  wit- 
nesses representing  a  cross-section  of 
views  and  organizations  to  testify  at 
the  hearing.  Others  wishing  to  testify 
may,  as  time  permits,  make  a  brief 
statement  of  no  more  than  2  minutes. 
Those  wishing  to  testify  should  contact 
Senator  MURKOWSKl's  office  in  Anchor- 
age at  (907)  271-3735.  The  deadline  for 
signing  up  to  testify  is  Friday.  October 
29.  Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate as  many  witnesses  as  pos- 
sible, while  ensuring  that  all  views  are 
represented. 

Witnesses  invited  to  testify  are  re- 
quested to  bring  10  copies  of  their  testi- 
mony with  them  to  the  hearing,  and 
not  to  submit  any  testimony  in  ad- 
vance. Statements  may  also  be  submit- 
ted for  the  hearing  record.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  provide  one  copy  of  any 
material  submitted  for  the  record. 
Comments  for  the  record  may  be 
brought  to  the  hearing  or  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands. 
National  Parks  and  Forests.  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
304  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC  20510-6150. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact David  Brooks  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  in  Washington  at  (202)  224-8115  or 
Jim  Deagen  in  Senator  MURKOWSKl's 
Anchorage  office  at  (907)  271-3735. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTTUTION  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Research.  Conservation.  For- 
estry, and  General  Legislation  will 
hold  a  hearing  to  explore  how  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  intends  to  define  and 
implement  ecosystem  management  and 
how  it  compares  with  efforts  underway 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
implement  their  version  of  ecosystem 
management.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  November  9,  1993,  at  2  p.m. 
in  SR-332.  Senator  Tom  Daschle  will 
preside. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
Uct  Eric  Washburn  at  224-2321. 


NOTICE  OF  MEETING 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  meet  in  SR- 
301,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
Thursday,  November  4.  1993.  at  9:30 
a.m..  to  hold  a  markup  on  pending  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  administrative 
business. 

The  committee  will  consider  the  fol- 
lowing executive  and  legislative  busi- 
ness: the  nomination  of  Michael  F. 
DiMario,    of   Maryland,    to    be    Public 
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Printer;  H.R.  877.  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  African- 
American  Museum  within  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution:  H.R.  2677.  to  authorize 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian to  plan,  design,  and  construct  the 
West  Court  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History:  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 143  and  144.  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointments of  Frank  Anderson  Shrontz 
and  Manuel  Luis  Ibanez.  respectively. 
as  citizen  regents  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 
S.  716,  to  require  that  all  Federal  litho- 
graphic printing  be  performed  using 
ink  made  from  vegetable  oil:  and  an 
original  resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Sen- 
ate Election  Law  Guidebook. 

The  committee  will  also  consider  the 
following  administrative  business:  Reg- 
ulations for  operation  and  use  of  the 
Senate  subway  system:  regulations 
governing  use  of  the  Senate  health  and 
fitness  facility:  rule  for  use  of  display 
materials  in  the  Senate  Chamber:  and 
other  matters  ready  for  consideration 
at  time  of  markup. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  meeting,  please  contact  Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  extension  40278. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

committee  on  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Tuesday.  October  26. 
1993,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
S.  1527,  the  Fair  Trade  in  Financial 
Services  Act  of  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  environment  and  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Clean  Au-  and 
Nuclear  Regulation  be  authorized  to 
meet  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  October  26  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  to  conduct  a  joint  hearing  on  the 
Clinton  administration's  national  ac- 
tion plan  on  global  climate  change 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  permitted  to  meet  today  at 
10  a.m.  to  hear  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Medical  Practice  Patterns  and 
the  Appropriateness  of  Care    ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  October  26,  1993,  at  10  a.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  environmental  and 
other  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
SPACE 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Science,  Tech- 
nology, and  Space  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  October  26.  1993.  at  2:30  p.m.  on 
S.  1517.  the  Technology  Commercializa- 
tion Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HARD  TRUTHS  AND  SOUND 
ADVICE  FROM  PETE  PETERSON 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
run-up  to  election  day  next  week,  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  kind  of  cheap  po- 
litical promises  we  have  come  to  ex- 
cept from  candidates  in  recent  years. 
In  New  Jersey,  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor promises  a  30-percent  tax  cut.  In 
Virginia,  a  candidate  promises  to  end 
parole— with  no  plan  whatsoever  for  fi- 
nancing the  massive  expansion  of  pris- 
ons that  would  be  required.  Meanwhile, 
here  In  Washington,  we  are  still  trying 
to  digest  the  proposed  enactment  of  a 
new  entitlement  to  top  all  previous  en- 
titlements: Universal  national  health 
insurance  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Who  would  guess  that  our 
National  Government,  and  State  gov- 
ernments including  those  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Virginia,  are  facing  monu- 
mental fiscal  shortfalls? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  shocking  and  dis- 
turbing, at  this  late  hour,  to  witness 
the  pervasive  attitude  of  denial  with 
regard  to  our  national  deficit  crisis.  A 
timely  antidote  to  this  dreamworld  de- 
nial is  offered  by  Pete  Peterson  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
His  article,  "Facing  Up,"  is  a  con- 
densed version  of  his  book-length 
treatment  of  the  deficit  crisis  titled, 
"Facing  up:  How  To  Rescue  the  Econ- 
omy From  Crushing  Debt  and  Restore 
the  American  Dream."  It  offers  an  un- 
flinching diagnosis  of  the  true  breadth 
and  danger  of  the  Federal  deficit.  And 
it  advocates  an  equally  hard-nosed 
remedy  emphasizing  major  reductions 
in  entitlements  for  middle-  and  upper- 
income  earners.  On  that  score,  he  notes 
that  the  average  household  with  in- 
come above  $100,000  collected  $9,300  in 
entitlements  in  1991. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  article  and 
the  book  offer  a  first-rate  analysis  of 
the  causes  and  future  trends  of  the  def- 
icit crisis,  and  they  offer  an  admittedly 
painful  solution— including  new  taxes 
and  cuts  in  entitlements — that  sooner 


or  later  we  will  have  to  face  up  to.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  not  just  to  read 
this  article,  but  to  study  it.  To  that 
end,  I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  October  1993] 

Facing  Up 

(By  Peter  G.  Peterson) 

Early  on  in  his  presidential  campaign  Bill 
Clinton  talked  about  the  need  for  Americans 
to  pull  together  and  'sacrifice."  Later,  in  a 
State  of  the  Union  address  remarkable  for 
its  candor,  he  spoke  to  a  raptly  attentive  na- 
tion about  how  our  ballooning  federal  defi- 
cits cloud  our  economic  future.  That  was  a 
subject  George  Bush  had  found  worthy  of 
mention  only  once  in  his  5.000-word  State  of 
the  Union  address  the  year  before.  The  budg- 
et plan  that  Bill  Clinton  then  delivered  to 
Congress  not  only  used  real  numbers  instead 
of  rosy  scenarios:  it  shattered  some  paralyz- 
ing dogmas.  The  nonsense  that  we  could  put 
our  fiscal  house  in  order  without  new  taxes 
was  laid  to  rest.  Especially  commendable 
was  the  President's  opening  the  door  to  en- 
ergy taxes,  which  not  only  raise  revenues 
but  also  represents  a  means  to  curb  a  par- 
ticularly toxic  kind  of  consumption.  Even 
Social  Security,  our  ultimate  sacred  cow, 
was  put  on  the  budget-cutting  table— if  only 
at  the  table's  edge.  After  years  of  empty 
"Morning  in  America"  and  "Don't  Worry,  Be 
Happy"  rhetoric,  all  of  this  was  welcome — 
even  intoxicating— to  us  deficit  hawks. 

But  in  the  end  the  actual  sacrifice  called 
for  under  the  Clinton  plan  is  so  mild  and  se- 
lective that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  address 
our  long-term  economic  challenges.  The 
President's  new  taxes  on  the  "rich"  turned 
out  to  spare  almost  entirely  a  much  enlarged 
but  fiscally  misnamed  middle  class,  exclud- 
ing all  but  the  top  one  percent  of  U.S.  tax  fil- 
ers. Despite  all  the  talk  of  draconlan  sac- 
rifice, the  Clinton  plan's  proposed  energy  tax 
amounted  to  little  more  than  a  flea  bite.  As 
for  entitlements,  the  thing  that  mattered 
most,  the  President  barely  managed  to  crimp 
their  growth.  From  1993  to  2004  federal  bene- 
fit spending  under  the  original  Clinton  plan, 
which,  in  its  handling  of  entitlements  and  its 
overall  budget  savings,  differs  only  in  detail 
from  what  Congress  approved,  would  have 
soared  by  some  $730  billion— as  compared 
with  $790  billion  under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  business-as-usual  baseline 
scenario. 

Without  much  broader  sacrifice — and  a 
presidential  vision  that  truly  explains  its 
purpose  and  Inspires  us  to  consume  less 
today  for  a  better  tomorrow- we  will  never 
cure  America's  economic  ills. 

The  Clinton  plan  doesn't  come  close  to  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  even  in  the  near  term. 
According  to  the  numbers  developed  by  the 
White  House  itself,  if  the  President's  entire 
original  budget  package  had  been  passed  and 
implemented,  by  1997  the  federal  deficit 
would  have  declined  by  only  $140  billion  from 
what  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  That 
would  put  It  at  $206  billion,  or  2.7  percent  of 
gross  domestic  product — just  a  smidgen 
under  where  it  was  (3.0  percent  of  GDP)  in 
1989  before  the  recession  began.  If  2.7  percent 
of  GDP  doesn't  seem  like  a  lot,  consider  that 
in  1992  a  deficit  that  size  would  have  soaked 
up  about  half  of  U.S.  net  private  savings. 
And  consider  also  that  about  three  quarters 
of  the  spending  cuts  that  the  President  has 
proposed  for  1994  to  1998— modest  as  they 
are — are  only  to  take  place  after  the  1996 
election,  which,  of  course,  raises  the  risk 
that  they  will  not  materialize  at  all. 
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After  1997  the  federal  deficit  will  once 
again  begin  to  rise  rapidly.  Under  the  impact 
of  continued  growth  in  entitlement  spending, 
by  2004  it  will  have  climbed  to  about  $465  bil- 
lion, or  4  6  percent  of  GDP.  As  the  Baby 
Boom  generation  begins  to  reach  retirement 
aige  in  the  years  that  follow,  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  indicates,  the  deficit 
could  then  soar  to  an  unthinkable  21  percent 
of  GNP  in  the  year  2020.  when  todays  tod- 
dlers are  starting  to  raise  their  own  families. 

Economists  disagree  on  many  things,  but 
almost  none  would  disagree  that  it  is  essen- 
tial not  to  let  our  public  debt  grow  faster 
than  the  economy  Yet  under  the  Clinton 
plan  public  debt  is  on  track  to  grow  far  fast- 
er than  the  economy.  Today  public  debt  is 
already  at  a  higher  level— 55  percent  of 
GDP— than  it  has  been  at  any  other  time 
since  the  mid-1950s,  when  we  were  still  pay- 
ing off  the  costs  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Because  the  Clinton  budget  plan  leaves  on 
the  table  a  full  two  thirds  of  deficits  pre- 
viously projected  for  1993-2004.  public  debt 
will  grow  to  about  65  percent  of  GDP  by  the 
end  of  that  period.  And  along  with  the  debt, 
needless  to  say.  federal  interest  costs  will 
soar. 

Considering  how  ravenously  a  large  deficit 
consumes  national  savings — and  Clinton  has 
spoken  eloquently  about  this — and  how  im- 
porUnt  the  availability  of  savings  is  to  mak- 
ing the  future-oriented  investments  that 
Clinton  says  he  wants  (and  that  America 
surely  needs),  how  can  we  possibly  justify 
short-term  tweaking  of  the  deficit  in  lieu  of 
radical  surgery  to  balance  the  budget? 

I  have  asked  the  Clinton  people  this  ques- 
tion One  answer  they  offer  is  that  the  vol- 
canic eruption  of  red  ink  projected  for  after 
1997  will  never  occur,  owing  to  steps  they 
will  take  to  control  that  most  intractable 
force  driving  our  deficits— exploding  health- 
care costs. 

The  President  is  certainly  right  to  go  after 
health  care.  This  is  where  much  of  deficit  re- 
duction must  occur.  But  as  to  whether  Bill 
Clinton  will  find  his  hoped-for  health-care 
savings.  I  am  more  than  a  bit  skeptical.  As 
Charles  Schultze.  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  put  it.  "God 
couldn't  design  a  program"  that  will  achieve 
net  savings  in  health  care  in  the  near  term. 
The  President,  after  all.  is  proposing  that  we 
spend  more  on  health  care— according  to 
some,  as  much  as  SlOO  billion  to  S150  billion 
annually  in  new  public  and  private  benefits, 
much  of  it  picked  up  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  the  longer  term  achieving  real  sav- 
ings elsewhere  in  health  care  will  require 
real  sacrifices— including,  ultimately,  selec- 
tive rationing  of  high-cost,  low-benefit  medi- 
cal technologies  and  services.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration isn't  preparing  the  American 
people  for  such  sacrifices.  Until  it  does,  it 
won't  be  able  to  come  up  with  enough 
bealth-care  savings  to  offset  the  cost  of  the 
benefit  expansions  we  are  now  talking  about, 
much  less  contribute  to  overall  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

BUI  Clinton  warned  of  an  economic  Arma- 
geddon If  we  fall  to  change  course — but  then 
all  he  was  able  to  give  us  to  cure  our  econo- 
my's Ills  was  a  few  teaspoons  of  syrupy  medi- 
cine. 

What  happened?  The  President,  according 
to  senior  aides,  kept  asking,  "What  is  politi- 
cally feasible?  I  do  not  want  this  to  be  an- 
other budget  that  is  DO. A."  In  the  end  his 
political  advisers  told  him  he  couldn't  ask 
for  sacrifice  where  he  had  to — from  the  great 
American  middle  class.  Let  me  now  speak 
the  unpopular  truths  that  I  am  sure  the 
President  knows  but  believes  are  too  politi- 


cally dangerous  to  act  upon.  Let  me  turn  to 
the  problem  of  the  great  American  middle 
class— and  the  absolutely  essential  role  it 
must  play  in  shared  national  sacrifice  If  we 
are  to  reclaim  our  future. 

THE  BRUTAL  TRUTH 

If  you  listen  carefully  to  most  economists 
and  policy  experts  today,  a  consensus 
emerges  about  the  magnitude  of  America's 
economic  challenges  and  what  sorts  of  re- 
forms will  be  necessary  to  overcome  them. 

In  particular,  most  would  agree  with  the 
following;  (1)  To  get  American  living  stand- 
ards rising  again,  we  must  increase  produc- 
tivity growth.  (2)  To  boost  productivity  we 
must  invest  more — much,  much  more — not 
just  in  machines  but  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, in  infrastructure,  and  in  people  Mak- 
ing the  new  Investments  we  need  if  we  are 
again  to  know  the  kind  of  rising  living 
standards  we  remember  from  the  1950s  and 
1960s  will  require  a  lot  of  money.  Many,  my- 
self included,  think  that  at  least  $400  billion 
a  year  in  new  investments  Is  needed  in  order 
to  boost  our  rate  of  investment  back  toward 
our  long-term  historical  average  and  put  us 
In  the  ballpark  of  what  other  major  Indus- 
trial countries  are  now  managing  to  Invest. 
(3)  This  in  turn  means  that  we  must  save 
much,  much  more— at  least  $400  billion  a 
year  more  (4)  The  surest  and  fastest  way  to 
increase  our  savings  is  to  reduce  and  eventu- 
ally eliminate  the  federal  deficit,  which  Is 
really  Just  a  form  of  negative  public  savings. 
(5)  To  reduce  the  deficit  and  keep  it  down  we 
must  make  major  cuts  in  consumption 
spending,  and  in  particular  in  entitlements. 
But  this,  alas,  requires  us  to  confront  a  bru- 
tal question:  If  we  are  to  save  more  by  con- 
suming less,  whose  consumption  growth  do 
we  propose  to  cut? 

Its  at  this  point  that  agreement  on  what 
needs  to  be  done,  while  not  exactly  breaking 
down,  comes  face  to  face  with  a  truth  that 
remains  politically  inexpressible.  That  truth 
is  that  the  problem  is  all  of  us.  Most  Ameri- 
cans— emphatically  including  the  middle  class — 
will  have  to  give  something  up,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, to  get  t>ack  our  American  Dream. 

We  all  remember  the  slogan  that  came  out 
of  the  Clinton  campaign:  "It's  the  economy, 
stupid."  Well,  when  it  comes  to  the  budget, 
the  watchword  ought  to  be  "It's  entitle- 
ments, stupid  "  From  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  to  the  vast  tax  favors  for  home- 
mortgage  Interest  and  employer-paid  health 
insurance  (policy  wonks  call  these 
benefltlike  subsidies  In  our  tax  code  "tax  ex- 
penditures"), consumption-oriented  spending 
dominates  the  budget  today  And  the  explo- 
sive growth  of  these  entitlements  will  con- 
tinue to  rob  our  future.  The  budget  arith- 
metic is  inescapable:  we  just  can't  get  the 
spending  cuts  we  need  from  anywhere  but  en- 
titlements. As  big  as  it  is,  even  defense 
spending  isn't  big  enough.  We  could  shut 
down  the  Pentagon  tomorrow  and  still  not 
balance  the  budget.  Nor  can  we  count  on  sav- 
ing much  on  our  huge  Interest  bill  unless  we 
first  reduce  other  types  of  spending.  Interest 
on  the  national  debt  is  something  that  we 
must  pay  to  avoid  a  devastating  financial 
panic- and  it  keeps  growing  as  our  national 
debt  grows,  just  as  it  would  fall  If  we  began 
to  attack  the  deficit.  The  rest  of  what  gov- 
ernment does  represents  just  pennies  out  of 
the  overall  budget  dollar. 

THE  COST  OF  ENTITLEMENTS 

Let's  define  some  key  terms  and  look  at 
some  key  facts  about  entitlements.  "Entitle- 
ments" are  any  public-sector  payments,  re- 
ceived by  a  person  or  a  household,  that  do 
not  represent  contractual  comi>ensatlon  for 


goods  or  services.  This  definition  obviously 
excludes  large  portions  of  the  federal  budget, 
from  defense  procurement  to  interest  on  the 
national  debt  to  purchases  designed  for 
America's  collective  benefit  (such  as  high- 
way construction).  But  it  includes  nearly  ev- 
erything else— most  notably  such  dominat- 
ing fixtures  of  the  American  political  land- 
scape as  Social  Security,  Medicare.  Medic- 
aid, food  stamps,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, veterans'  benefits,  and  farm  aid.  to  say 
nothing  of  our  lavish  federal  pension  sys- 
tems. 

The  most  striking  single  fact  about  enti- 
tlements is  their  vast  cost.  Over  the  course 
of  fiscal  year  1993  the  U.S.  Treasury  will 
have  mailed  out  benefit  checks  (directly  to 
individuals  or  to  state  agencies  and  insur- 
ance companies  that  administer  benefits)  to- 
taling some  $800  billion,  or  about  one  eighth 
of  our  nation's  GDP.  That  amounts  to  more 
than  half  (53.5  percent)  of  the  entire  federal 
budget— or  about  $6  million  every  minute  of 
every  working  day,  flowing  to  one  out  of  two 
American  households.  These  figures,  more- 
over, include  only  direct  outlays  from  the 
federal  budget.  The  numbers  would  be  even 
larger  if  we  Included  tax  expenditures.  If  we 
count  them  and  add  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing entitlement  programs— as  many  econo- 
mists argue  we  should  in  order  to  get  the  full 
picture — federal  entitlements  now  amount  to 
more  than  $1  trillion  annually  and  flow  to 
well  over  three  quarters  of  all  U.S.  house- 
holds. 

TEN  MYTHS  ABOUT  ENTITLEMENTS 

Myths  about  entitlements  are  everywhere. 
They  are  used— and  abused— In  the  political 
dialogue  in  ways  that  seem  to  make  rea- 
soned debate  and  reasonable  reforms  impos- 
sible. Let's  look  at  ten  of  the  most  common 
myths. 

1  Most  federal  social  spending  goes  to  the 
poor. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  what  entitle- 
ments have  done  to  reduce  poverty.  Before 
the  New  Deal  millions  of  Americans  had  no 
means  of  support  in  the  event  of  unemploy- 
ment, disability,  unexpected  retirement,  or 
the  death  of  a  parent  or  spouse.  Vast  num- 
bers of  children  grew  up  in  destitute  fami- 
lies. At  great  cost  to  society  and  the  econ- 
omy, millions  of  workers  could  fall  into  pov- 
erty and  never  recover.  In  1937  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  could  say.  "I  see  one 
third  of  a  nation  ill-housed.  Ill-clad,  ill-nour- 
ished." Today  entitlements  prevent  some  20 
million  Americans  (half  of  them  elderly) 
from  falling  into  poverty. 

This  is  clearly  all  to  the  good.  However, 
keeping  people  out  of  poverty  is  not  the  pur- 
pose toward  which  most  entitlement  spend- 
ing Is  directed.  In  reality,  only  about  one  out 
of  eight  federal  dollars  of  social  spending 
serves  to  lift  poor  families  above  the  poverty 
line.  Only  about  one  out  of  four  federal  bene- 
fit dollars  even  flows  through  a  program  that 
uses  financial  need  as  a  criterion  for  eligi- 
bility. Counting  both  direct  benefits  and  the 
value  of  entitlements  conveyed  through  the 
tax  code,  the  aggregate  amounts  received  by 
people  above  the  national  median  Income  are 
simply  staggering.  In  1991  nearly  half  of  all 
entitlements  went  to  households  with  In- 
comes over  $30,000.  One  quarter  went  to 
households  with  incomes  over  $50,000. 

2.  Entitlement  spending  helps  to  equalize 
incomes  by  giving  more  to  the  poor  than  to 
the  rich. 

Few  axioms  of  American  political  life  find 
such  uncritical  acceptance  as  the  belief  that 
social-welfare  programs  effect  a  dramatic  re- 
distribution of  wealth  in  favor  of  low-Income 
households.  It  apparently  makes  little  dif- 
ference that  most  experts,  liberal  and  con- 
servative alike,  have  never  subscribed  to  this 
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axiom— and  that  recent  data  repudiate  it  al- 
together. 

Back  in  the  sixties  the  Nobel  laureate 
economist  Milton  Friedman  used  to  shock 
audiences  by  asserting  that  Social  Security 
was  actually  a  regressive  program— since  the 
program's  mildly  progressive  benefit  formula 
compensated  neither  for  its  regressive  pay- 
roll tax  nor  for  the  fact  that  the  poor  pay 
taxes  over  more  years  (since  they  tend  to 
start  working  at  a  younger  age)  and  receive 
benefits  over  fewer  years  (since  they  tend 
also  to  die  at  a  younger  age).  Most  econo- 
mists found  Friedman's  analysis  at  least 
plausible;  no  one  has  yet  disproved  it.  More 
recently  the  celebrated  political  scientist 
Mancur  Olson  looked  over  the  panoply  of 
American  entitlement  programs  and  con- 
cluded: 

"Most  of  the  redistribution  of  government 
is  not  from  upper-income  and  middle-income 
people  to  low-income  people.  Most  of  the  re- 
distribution of  income  In  fact  is  from  mid- 
dle-income people  to  other  middle-income 
people,  or  from  the  whole  of  society  to  par- 
ticular groups  of  rich  people,  or  from  one 
group  to  another  where  the  groups  are  dis- 
tinguished not  by  one  being  poor  and  the 
other  being  rich,  but  only  by  the  fact  that 
some  groups  are  organized  and  some  are 
not." 

Income  data  from  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  tend  to  bear  out  Olson's  critique. 
Total  federal  benefits  to  the  affluent  are  at 
least  as  substantial  as  those  to  the  needy. 
Among  Social  Security  beneficiaries,  for  in- 
stance, households  with  incomes  of  $100,000 
or  more  receive,  on  average,  checks  that  are 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  households  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $10,000  Even  when  we  add 
In  the  cash  and  in-kind  benefits  disbursed  by 
all  of  the  other  federal  sources  for  which  we 
have  income  data— including  "means-tested" 
welfare  and  food  stamps— we  find  that  house- 
holds in  the  top  bracket  ($100,000  and  up)  re- 
ceived an  average  of  about  $5,700  in  1991, 
slightly  more  than  the  average  of  $5,600  re- 
ceived by  households  in  the  bottom  bracket 
(under  $10,000). 

But  direct  federal  payments  are  not  the 
only  way  in  which  the  federal  government 
distributes  benefits.  We  also  have  to  take  tax 
expenditures  into  account.  These  loopholes, 
designed  to  favor  certain  households  and 
bearing  no  relationship  to  ability  to  pay,  are 
the  fiscal  and  economic  equivalent  of  a  gov- 
ernment check.  Most  tax  expenditures  are 
unquestionably  regressive:  many  poor  house- 
holds cannot  qualify  for  them— and  even 
when  they  do.  what  they  receive  is  smaller, 
relative  to  their  income,  than  what  the  afflu- 
ent get.  This  year,  for  example,  the 
Congress's  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  es- 
timates that  the  average  value  of  the  home- 
mortgage  interest  deduction  for  taxpayers 
with  incomes  over  $100,000  is  $3,453  and  that 
the  same  deduction  is  worth  an  average  of 
only  $478  for  Uxpayers  in  the  $20,000  to 
$30,000  bracket.  Even  these  figures  Include 
only  those  who  qualified  for  the  benefit. 
They  exclude  many  low-income  families,  in- 
cluding renters  and  those  who  opted  for  the 
standard  deduction,  who  do  not  qualify. 

When  we  add  together  all  the  direct-bene- 
fit outlays  and  all  the  tax  expenditures,  an 
unambiguous  picture  emerges.  On  average,  a 
household  with  an  income  under  $10,000  col- 
lected roughly  $5,700  in  1991.  On  average,  a 
household  with  an  income  over  $100,000  col- 
lected $9,300.  This  distribution  of  benefits  by 
Income  became  more — not  less — skewed  dur- 
ing the  1980s.  Clearly,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  economic  equality.  Let's  phrase  the 
Issue  a  bit  more  bluntly.  If  the  federal  gov- 


ernments  purpose  were  to  straighten  out  the 
natfonal  income  distribution,  it  would  do  a 
better  job  if  it  dispensed  with  all  the  pro- 
grammatic rules  and  simply  scattere'ff^SkU  the 
money  by  airplane  over  every  population 
center,  to  be  gathered  at  random  by  passers- 
by. 

3.  Social  Security  and  Medicare  are  an 
earned  right:  beneficiaries  are  only  getting 
back  what  they  paid  in. 

Here  the  case  is  open  and  shut.  Most  cur- 
rently retired  Americans  receive  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  that  are  two  to  five  times 
greater  than  the  actuarial  value  of  prior  con- 
tributions, by  both  employer  and  employee. 
The  payback  for  the  Medicare  Hospital  In- 
surance program  is  five  to  twenty  times 
greater.  A  typical  middle-income  couple  who 
retired  in  1981  have  already  received  back, 
with  interest,  not  only  the  total  actuarial 
value  of  their  previous  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  taxes  but  also  the  total  value  of 
their  lifetime  federal  income  taxes. 

And  these  calculations  of  actuarial  value 
are  conservative.  They  assume  that  em- 
ployer contributions  "belong"  to  the  bene- 
ficiary and  that  the  public  must  guarantee  a 
"market"  interest  rate  on  all  contributions, 
no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  econ- 
omy or  the  wages  of  those  who  are  taxed  to 
make  good  on  this  claim.  In  fact,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  keeps  no  direct 
record  of  how  much  each  person  contributes. 
It  just  keeps  records  of  each  person's  wage 
history,  to  which  a  politically  determined 
formula  is  applied  when  that  person  retires. 

The  politically  potent  and  disingenuous 
language  adopted  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  contributed  to  the  earned- 
right  myth.  The  system  is  described  as  an 
"insurance"  program,  although  It  Is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  References  are  made  to  contribu- 
tors' "accounts."  when  no  such  accounts 
exist. 

My  father,  helped  along  by  years  of  such 
misleading  nomenclature,  went  to  his  grave 
thinking  that  he  was  simply  getting  back  his 
money,  by  which  he  meant  what  he  had  put 
into  his  "account"  over  the  years.  Since  by 
this  logic  the  benefits  belonged  to  him,  any 
proposal  to  take  any  of  them  away  was  both 
unjust  and  immoral.  In  truth,  it  was  as 
though  the  government  had  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  provide  a  windfall  forever.  He  could 
only  wonder  why  his  otherwise  well-educated 
son  thought  differently.  I  could  never  per- 
suade him.  It  would  have  depressed  him  to 
find  out  that  in  fact  there  was  no  Social  Se- 
curity savings  account  in  Washington  with 
George  Peterson's  name  on  it. 

Nor  would  I  have  wanted  to  depress  him 
further  with  other  unpleasant  facts  about 
entitlements.  My  father  was  immensely  sup- 
portive of  my  wife's  work  in  behalf  of  poor 
children  at  the  Children's  Television  Work- 
shop. He  would  have  been  distressed  to  learn 
that  is  1986.  the  last  year  of  his  life,  the  na- 
tion was  told  that  it  could  not  afford  to  fund 
fully  the  much-admired  Head  Start  program. 
Yet  merely  the  increases  in  Social  Security's 
cost-of-living  adjustments  that  year  would 
have  fully  funded  Head  Start.  Had  he  known 
the  facts.  I  am  confident  he  would  have  been 
happy  to  give  up  his  silver  of  the  huge  enti- 
tlement pie  for  such  a  worthy  cause. 

4.  The  elderly,  as  a  group,  are  poorer  than 
young  Americans. 

In  reality,  the  1990  official  poverty  rate 
among  the  over-slxty-flve  population  was  12 
percent,  as  compared  with  21  percent  among 
children.  When  we  include  the  value  of  all 
noncash  benefits  as  income,  the  poverty  rate 
for  the  elderly  is  six  percent,  as  against  15 
percent  for  children.  On  this  later  basis  poor 


children  outnumber  the  poor  elderly  in 
America  by  more  than  five  to  one.  In  no 
other  major  industrial  nation  is  the  poverty 
rate  for  children  (using  identical  definitions) 
anywhere  near  what  it  is  in  the  United 
States. 

Children  are  the  truly  needy  in  our  soci- 
ety, but  they  certainly  don't  get  most  of  the 
public  money.  In  1990  of  all  direct  federal 
benefits  63  percent  went  to  the  13  percent  of 
all  Americans  over  age  sixty-five,  while  nine 
percent  went  to  the  26  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans under  age  eighteen.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  and  including  all  federal  outlays  that 
might  be  called  "child  benefits,"  from  edu- 
cation to  immunization,  the  ratio  of  average 
benefits  received  was  eleven  to  one:  $13,890  to 
each  elderly  person  and  $1,271  to  each  child. 
Even  adding  in  everything  spent  by  state  and 
local  governments  (on  schools,  for  instance), 
the  ratio  still  favors  the  elderly  by  at  least 
three  to  one. 

Some  argue  that  entitlements  for  the  el- 
derly merely  substitute  for  transfers  of 
wealth  that  the  young  would  otherwise  make 
to  their  parents.  That  might  be  true  if  these 
programs  weren't  so  lavish.  Before  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare,  young  families  did  sac- 
rifice for  older  parents— if  and  when  Mom 
and  Pop  were  in  need.  Yet  because  today's 
retirees  are.  as  a  whole,  wealthier  than  the 
young,  adults  aged  twenty-five  to  thirty-four 
now  report  receiving  from  their  parents 
twenty  times  more  support  than  they  give  to 
them;  even  for  adults  thirty-five  to  forty- 
four,  the  ratio  is  five  to  one.  Social  Security 
and  Medicare,  far  from  embodying  tradi- 
tional family  values,  have  turned  them  on 
their  head. 

5.  Social  Security  is  building  up  a  huge 
surplus  that  will  be  available  to  pay  for  ben- 
efits promised  to  Baby  Boomers. 

It  is  true  that  Social  Security  receipts 
from  payroll  withholding  taxes  currently 
paid  into  the  retirement  part  of  the  Social 
Security  system  (not  the  health-care  or  Med- 
icare part)  are  higher  than  Social  Security 
expenditures,  and  will  probably  remain  so 
until  the  Baby  Boomers  start  retiring  in 
large  numbers.  But  this  surplus  Is  tem- 
porary. What  is  more,  the  funds  are  not 
being  saved  or  invested.  Instead  they  are 
being  used  to  help  offset  each  year's  overall 
federal  budget  deficit.  Thus  these  surpluses 
are  transformed  into  debts  held  by  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds.  Future  taxpayers  will 
become  liable  for  the  principal  and  Interest. 

Let's  peer  into  the  future  to  see  what  the 
real  financial  status  of  our  old-age  benefit 
programs  is.  In  assessing  their  solvency  ac- 
tuaries tally  up  what  are  known  as  unfunded 
liabilities— the  amounts  (in  this  year's  dis- 
counted dollars)  by  which  future  benefits 
promised  to  today's  adults  exceed  all  their 
future  payroll  taxes  plus  the  assets  currently 
held  in  all  the  government's  relevant  "tnist 
funds."  The  federal  government's  unfunded 
liabilities  for  just  four  programs— Social  Se- 
curity. Medicare,  and  federal  civil-service 
and  military  retirement — come  to  about  $14 
trillion.  That's  a  sum  several  times  larger 
than  the  national  debt,  and  one  equivalent 
to  roughly  $140,000  for  every  household.  This 
is  a  system  in  surplus? 

6.  Today's  younger  Americans  will  eventu- 
ally receive  the  same  health  and  pension 
benefits  they  are  providing  today's  retirees. 

Recently  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  likely  paybacks  to  various 
generations.  No  expert  disagreed  on  the 
trend  (an  unusual  fact  in  itselO:  the  earliest 
beneficiaries  got  b,  far  the  best  deal,  and  the 
deal  has  been  getting  worse  for  each  succes- 
sive generation.  By  some  calculations  some 
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upper-Income  slngrle  males  retiring  this  year 
may  get  less  out  of  Social  Security  than 
they  put  it. 

Moreover,  financing  even  the  reduced  re- 
turns that  are  promised  to  tomorrow's  retir- 
ees IS  unlikely  to  be  economically  or  politi- 
cally sustainable  as  America  ages.  The  So- 
cial Security  Administration  projects  that. 
depending  on  demographic  and  economic 
trends,  the  cost  of  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care will  by  2040  rise  to  between  38  percent 
and  53  percent  of  payroll— unless  we  cut  ben- 
efits. I  believe  the  only  real  question  is 
when,  not  whether,  we  will  change  course. 
We  can  make  modest,  fair-share  sacrifices 
now.  Or  we  can  make  wrenching  changes 
later,  amid  economic  crisis  and.  as  Paul 
Tsongas  would  say.  intergenerational  war. 
The  choice  is  not  just  economic  but  also 
moral.  I  can  imagine  few  ethical  principles 
more  important  than  fairness  toward  our 
children. 

7.  Retirement  benefits  are  an  •inviolable 
contract"  between  the  generations. 

No.  Virginia,  there  is  no  sacred  contract, 
at  least  not  according  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  repeatedly  ruled  that  no 
covered  worker  retains  any  rights,  contrac- 
tual or  otherwise,  over  taxes  paid  Into  the 
Social  Security  system  Perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  a  layman's  less  lofty  legal  opin- 
ion. As  I  recall  (from  a  college  course  in 
commercial  law),  one  fundamental  require- 
ment of  a  valid  contract  is  a  "meeting  of  the 
minds"  of  the  parties  to  the  contract;  be- 
tween those  who  pay  and  those  who  receive 
But  no  such  meeting  of  the  minds  exists.  I 
am  not  aware  that  anyone  has  consulted  my 
grandson.  Peter  Gary,  now  aged  three,  about 
the  staggering  tax  rates  that  our  current  en- 
titlement 'contracts'  will  require  him  to 
pay  when  he  enters  the  work  force. 

Simply  repeating  "Inviolable  contract.  " 
"mandatory.  "  "nondiscretlonary."  "uncon- 
trollable "  payments,  or  some  other  disingen- 
uous mantra  does  not  change  certain  truths. 
What  Congress  mindlessly  gives  can  be  taken 
away.  A  fundamental  reality  is  that  the  cur- 
rent system  is  not  sustainable.  If  Social  Se- 
curity (or  Medicare)  Is  a  contract.  It  is  an 
unenforceable  one. 

8.  Tax  breaks  for  health  Insurance  pri- 
marily benefit  people  who  otherwise  could 
not  afford  proper  health  care. 

Maybe  this  one  isn't  really  a  myth,  but  the 
regressivlty  of  our  subsidies  to  privately 
paid  health  care  Is  too  shocking  not  to  men- 
tion. In  1994  exempting  employer-paid  health 
insurance  from  taxes  will  cost  the  U.S. 
Treasury  about  $75  billion.  Needless  to  say. 
of  the  35  million  or  so  Americans  without 
health  insurance,  who  receive  zero  benefits 
trom  this  huge  tax  break,  most  are  poor  or 
low-income  citizens.  Among  households  that 
do  have  Insurance,  those  with  the  highest  In- 
comes and  the  most  generous  insurance 
plans  receive  several  times  as  much  from 
this  federal  tax  subsidy  as  those  with  low  in- 
comes and  a  cost-conscious  HMO. 

9.  The  federal  government's  major  housing 
entitlement,  the  home-mortgage  Interest  de- 
duction, promotes  homeownership  and  stim- 
ulates the  economy. 

In  1994  the  cost  of  the  home-mortgage  in- 
terest deduction  in  lost  revenues  to  the  fed- 
eral Treasury  will  be  $46  billion.  80  percent  of 
which  will  go  directly  to  households  with  in- 
comes over  $50,000.  The  main  economic  effect 
of  the  home-mortgage  deduction  is  to  inflate 
the  price  (and  size)  of  homes,  while  diverting 
investment  away  from  more  productive  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

Our  global  competitors,  who  hear  us  pub- 
licly rail  about  our  investment-starved  econ- 


omy and  the  stagnation  of  our  productivity, 
politely  ask  what  conceivable  connection 
this  tax  subsidy  for  the  relatively  well  off 
has  with  enhancing  productivity.  Officials  In 
Canada  regularly  chide  me  about  the  fact 
that  Canada  has  the  same  rate  of  home- 
ownership  as  the  United  States  without  the 
benefit  of  this  tax  subsidy. 

Why.  then,  do  we  have  it?  The  answer,  of 
course,  does  not  lie  in  any  real  economic  im- 
perative. The  subsidy  exists  because  we  all 
think  we  deserve  It.  What's  more,  it  props  up 
one  of  our  most  powerful  special  Interests: 
the  real -estate  lobby. 

10  The  only  reason  that  Ronald  Reagan 
could  not  keep  his  promise  to  shrink  the  size 
of  government  was  the  huge  rise  in  defense 
spending. 

Judging  by  the  cheers  of  his  supporters  and 
the  jeers  of  his  critics,  we  might  suppose 
that  President  Ronald  Reagan  cut  every- 
thing but  defense  And  judging  by  the  simi- 
lar partisan  bickering  over  the  policies  of  his 
successor.  George  Bush,  we  might  suppose 
that  the  "welfare  state  "  was  the  victim  of 
further  slashing  and  hacking  for  another 
four  years  after  Reagan  stepped  down. 

But  the  reality  Is  very  different:  the  cost 
of  all  direct  federal  benefits  today  ($807  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1993)  is  considerably  great- 
er than  the  entire  federal  budget  that  existed 
when  Reagan  first  took  office  ($696  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1981)  In  fact,  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, federal  benefits  soared  by  54  percent 
from  1961  to  1993— while  all  other  domestic 
spending  showed  zero  real  growth,  and  de- 
fense, the  one  area  where  everyone  supposed 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  Administrations  had 
gone  hog-wUd.  showed  real  growth  of  only  IS 
percent. 

Contrary  to  popular  impressions,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Reagan-Bush  era  did  not  signal  a 
decisive  shift  in  entitlement  policy.  With  the 
exception  of  the  1983  Social  Security  amend- 
ments (designed  by  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion), both  Presidents  left  non-means-tested 
outlays  and  tax  expenditures— that  is.  most 
entitlements— on  autopilot.  Thus  the 
Reagan-Bush  years  only  reaffirmed  that 
these  vast  middle-  and  upper-class  entitle- 
ments were  politically  "uncontrollable"— 
weasel  word  behind  which  Congress  and  the 
President  can  hide  their  unwillingness  to 
act.  since  together  they  can  control  any 
spending  they  want. 

THE  MIDDLE  CLASS:  THE  THIRD  RAIL  OF 
AMERICAN  POLITICS 

The  middle  class  is  at  the  heart  of  our 
budget  problem — and  must  be  at  the  heart  of 
the  solution.  Taken  together,  the  major  ben- 
efit programs  for  which  we  have  Income  data 
on  recipients— spending  roughly  80  percent  of 
total  federal  benefit  dollars,  and  including 
everything  from  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care to  AFDC  and  food  stamps— deliver  99 
percent  of  their  benefits  ($529  billion  in  1991) 
to  the  99  percent  of  American  households 
with  Incomes  under  $200,000.  This  is  the 
upper  boundary  of  what  President  Clinton 
has  for  political  convenience  defined  as  the 
"middle  class."  (The  income-tax  increases 
proposed  by  the  Clinton  Administration 
begin  at  $140,000  of  taxable  income,  the  num- 
ber most  people  have  heard  quoted.  But 
that's  really  equivalent  to  about  $200,000  of 
adjusted  gross  income  from  all  sources.) 

Yet  43  percent  of  such  benefit  dollars  ($227 
billion  in  1961)  go  to  households  that  cannot 
possibly  be  considered  poor:  those  with  In- 
comes between  $30,000  and  $200,000.  And  note 
that  the  absolute  dollar  figure  surely  under- 
states the  total,  since  it  reflects  only  80  per- 
cent of  all  benefit  dollars.  What  about  the  re- 
maining 20  percent?  We  cannot  be  sure.  Some 


of  it  flows  through  programs  such  as  Medic- 
aid, which  mostly  benefit  lower-income 
households:  some.  too.  flows  through  pro- 
grams such  as  student  loans,  farm  aid.  and 
veterans'  health  care,  which  disproportion- 
ately benefit  upper-income  households.  All 
told.  It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  total 
federal  benefit  outlays  reaching  the  $30,000- 
to-$200.000  Income  brackets  amounted  to  at 
least  $265  billion  in  1991. 

And  what  about  our  ocean  of  so-called  tax 
expenditures— the  subtle  subsidies  that  help 
the  wealthy  borrow  huge  sums  for  home 
mortgages  and  lake  unlimited  health-care 
deductions?  More  than  two-thirds  to  tax  fil- 
ers with  incomes  between  $30,000  and  $200,000. 
Just  seven  percent  go  to  the  Americans 
whom  the  President  calls  "rich." 

The  top-earning  one  percent  of  Americans, 
it's  true,  receive  13  percent  of  all  Income  In 
the  United  States.  Going  after  the  rich  to 
help  balance  the  budget  is  fine — as  far  as  it 
goes.  Unlike  some  of  my  Wall  Street  col- 
leagues. I  see  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with 
Imposing  higher  tax  burdens  on  the  wealthi- 
est in  our  society.  But  It  does  not  require 
any  arcane  knowledge  of  fiscal  arithmetic  to 
see  that  even  with  the  substantial  tax  In- 
creases proposed  by  the  Clinton  plan,  trying 
to  balance  the  budget  Is  quite  literally  im- 
possible on  such  a  narrow  stretch  of  income 
territory.  In  fact,  to  meet  this  goal  by  the 
year  2000  by  taxing  the  "rich."  we  would 
need  to  tax  away  all  the  taxable  Income  of 
everyone  with  more  than  $175,000  of  adjusted 
gross  income.  Or.  if  we  would  prefer  a  less 
draconlan  approach,  we  could  merely  double 
the  Income  taxes  of  "affluent"  tax  filers— 
but  we  would  need  to  Include  everyone  down 
to  about  $50,000  of  income.  Even  this  kinder 
and  gentler  approach  would  amount  to  some- 
thing more  like  expropriation— hardly  con- 
sistent with  either  free  markets  or  democ- 
racy. 

As  for  direct  entitlement  benefits,  here  too 
not  much  help  is  available  from  the  rich.  The 
maximum  entitlement  savings  obtainable 
from  the  one  percent  of  households  enjoying 
incomes  of  more  than  $200,000  are  unfortu- 
nately limited  to  the  benefits  that  go  to 
them— about  $5  billion  If  we  took  away  all 
their  benefits  (something  that  even  Bill  Clin- 
ton, with  his  laser  beam  on  the  rich,  has 
never  dreamed  of  suggesting.) 

But  If  we  are  willing  to  ask  for  even  mod- 
est sacrifices  from  all  Americans  with  In- 
comes above  about  $30,000.  the  picture 
changes  entirely  Suddenly  we're  talking 
about  a  whopping  73  percent  of  national 
household  Income.  We're  also  talking  about 
a  stunning  74  percent  of  all  tax  expenditures 
and  43  percent  of  major  federal  entitlement 
benefits,  which,  taken  together— and  includ- 
ing our  estimate  for  all  benefits — amounted 
to  $372  billion  in  1991.  That's  sum  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  Ignore  if  we  are  at  all  seri- 
ous about  putting  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

Twelve  years  ago.  when  Ronald  Reagan  as- 
cended to  the  White  House.  I  hoped  that  his 
politically  candid  talk  about  cutting  the 
budget  deficit  would  lead  to  politically  cou- 
rageous action.  But  instead  we  found  a  con- 
venient scapegoat.  The  "poor,"  we  learned, 
were  bankrupting  America.  Just  eliminate 
the  "waste,  fraud,  and  abuse"  In  our  welfare 
system— all  those  mink-wearing  welfare 
queens  driving  Cadillacs  and  buying  vodka  at 
taxpayers'  expense — and  a  balanced  budget 
would  be  in  reach.  The  premise,  of  course, 
was  wrong  from  the  beginning.  Despite  cuts 
in  programs  for  the  poorest  Americans  dur- 
ing the  Reagan  years,  the  deficit  kept  ex- 
ploding. 

When  Bill  Clinton  ascended  to  the  White 
House,  I  was  once  again  hopeful   that  the 
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President  would  seize  the  moment  and  make 
the  tough  choices  needed  to  cut  the  deficit 
and  boost  savings  and  Investment.  But  we 
seem  to  be  caught  up  in  another  form  of 
scapegoating.  This  time  it's  not  the  poor 
who  are  to  blame;  it's  the  rich  who  are  not 
paying  their  way. 

To  be  sure.  President  Clinton  will  get  fur- 
ther with  his  scapegoat  than  President 
Reagan  did  with  his.  But  both  ways  of  dodg- 
ing tough  choices  veer  away  from  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  We  are  all  implicated  in  our 
budget  deficits,  our  entitlement  ethos,  and 
the  overall  consumption  bias  in  our  econ- 
omy. And  all  of  us,  most  particularly  the 
broad  middle  class  that  is  the  backbone  of 
America,  must  now  be  part  of  the  solution. 

Let's  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask  ourselves, 
what  in  reality  is  the  "middle  class"?  Ask 
any  American  if  he  or  she  is  "middle  class." 
and  the  answer  will  almost  always  be  yes. 
The  truly  poor  will  admit  to  being  "lower 
middle  class."  and  the  rich  will  go  along 
with  "upper  middle  class."  but  few  will 
forthrightly  call  themselves  "poor"  or 
"rich."  This  is  a  characteristically  American 
self-perception,  and  it  reflects  our  desire  to 
live  in  a  basically  egalitarian  society.  But  in 
recent  years  it  has  allowed  nonpoor  Ameri- 
cans to  believe  that  they  deserve  universal 
federal  entitlements— much  of  them  wind- 
falls—such as  Social  Security  and  Medicare, 
which  are  often  disingenuously  called  "in- 
surance," and  which  people  mistakenly 
think  of  as  the  payback  on  their  contribu- 
tions to  "their  accounts." 

Next,  ask  any  group  of  Americans  to  speci- 
fy the  annual  Income  that  defines  "middle 
class"  and  you'll  hear  responses  ranging 
from,  say,  $20,000  all  the  way  up  to  $200,000— 
if  we  Include  the  Clinton  Administration's 
definition.  But  there  are  more  precise  and  re- 
alistic definitions.  If  nontaxable  entitlement 
benefits  and  other  tax-exempt  income  are  in- 
cluded with  adjusted  gross  Income  reported 
to  the  IRS.  the  median  family  in  the  United 
States  had  a  total  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
$31,700  in  1993.  If  "middle  class  "  is  then  nar- 
rowly defined  as  comprising  half  of  all  Amer- 
ican families  equally  distributed  around  that 
$31,700  family,  the  statistical  middle-class 
income  turns  out  to  range  from  $14,040  to 
$55,880. 

This  exposition  regularly  startles  those 
who  are  new  to  It.  A  family  with  $60,000  of  In- 
come invariably  thinks  of  itself  sis  "just  get- 
ting by."  but  it  actually  stands  in  the  top 
quarter  of  families.  A  two-earner  family  with 
an  income  of  $120,000  may  think  of  Itself  as 
just  middle  class.  In  fact  that  two-earner 
family  stands  in  the  top  five  percent  of 
American  families.  By  the  time  we  reach 
those  with  incomes  in  excess  of  $200.000— the 
only  households  targeted  for  significant  sac- 
rifices by  the  Clinton  Administration's  pro- 
posals—we are  left  with  a  mere  statistical 
sliver  of  the  p>opulatlon;  roughly  one  percent. 
Middle-class  Americans  today,  it  seems, 
suffer  from  what  might  be  called  a  ""reverse 
Lake  Wobegon"  syndrome.  As  Garrison 
Keillor  fans  know.  Lake  Wobegon  is  a  won- 
derful fictional  place  where  all  the  children 
are  above  average.  When  it  comes  to  in- 
comes, however,  most  middle-cla-ss  Ameri- 
cans, trying  hard  to  make  ends  meet,  assume 
they  must  be  below  average. 

Middle-class  Americans  today  feel  hard 
pressed  and  beleaguered— and  they  are.  No- 
body could  possibly  argue  that  even  a  well- 
above- the-median  $50,000  a  year  in  household 
income  will  put  one  on  easy  street.  It's  hard 
to  make  It  on  a  typical  middle-class  income 
today— when  paychecks  barely  keep  up  with 
the  cost  of  homes,  of  college  educations,  and 
even  of  necessities. 


Working  hard  and  trying  to  follow  the 
rules,  middle-class  Americans  have  adopted 
a  kind  of  siege  mentality  in  the  face  of 
evaporating  expectations  about  future  in- 
come growth.  The  middle  class  is  already 
making  a  de  facto  and  unplanned  sacrifice  in 
terms  of  the  loss  of  upward  mobility.  But  an 
organized,  planned,  and  temporary  addi- 
tional sacrifice  can  reverse  that  trend.  Only 
If  we  all  give  up  something  to  reinvest  in  our 
future  will  be  able  to  rekindle  the  rise  in 
U.S.  living  standards.  If  we  all  just  hunker 
down  to  protect  what  we  feel  we're  entitled 
to.  we  will  condemn  ourselves  to  a  future 
that  grows  bleaker  each  year.  Evaporating 
and  diminished  expectations  are  not  what 
America  is  about.  The  willingness  of  middle- 
class  citizens  to  sacrifice  a  little  today  for  a 
better  tomorrow  is,  however,  exactly  what 
America  used  to  be  about  and  ought  to  be 
about  once  again. 

In  spite  of  the  recent  stagnation  of  its  liv- 
ing standards,  the  American  middle  class  is 
still  the  world's  richest  middle  class,  con- 
suming far  more  than  any  of  its  counterparts 
in  Europe  or  Japan— and  paying  far  lower 
taxes  than  most.  Indeed,  Americans  may 
think  themselves  over-taxed,  but  we  pay 
some  10  to  20  percent  less  of  our  national  In- 
come in  taxes  than  do  the  citizens  of  most 
other  industrialized  countries.  The  actual 
economic  room  for  sacrifice  exists;  what  we 
are  missing  is  the  public  understanding  and 
the  political  will  to  recognize  such  sacrifices 
as  being  in  our  long-term  best  Interests. 

We  can't,  of  course,  call  on  the  middle 
class  alone  to  sacrifice.  The  rich  must  pay 
their  fuller  and  fairer  share.  Many  of  the 
same  people  who  argue  that  the  middle  class 
is  too  beleaguered  to  contribute  to  solving 
our  economic  problems  stand  by  silently  as 
the  $30.000-a-year  middle-class  worker  pays 
ever-Increasing  payroll  taxes  (which  in  many 
cases  come  to  more  than  his  or  her  Income 
taxes)  to  subsidize  the  entitlement  benefits 
of  retirees  who  are  getting  ten  times  their 
contributions  in  Medicare  payments  (tax- 
free)  and  who  may  be  earning  $100,000  or 
more  a  year  in  retirement.  This  Is  uncon- 
scionable. 

RELEARNINO  OUR  ENDOWNMENT  ETHIC 

These  things  are  certain:  we  can't  do  it 
without  the  middle  class.  And  we  can't  do  it 
without  going  at  entitlements  head  on. 

Bill  Clinton's  decision  to  skirt  entitle- 
ments and  to  spare  the  middle  class  from  all 
but  token  sacrifice  may  have  seemed  a  po- 
litically expedient  course  for  the  short  term, 
just  as  it  has  to  the  past  several  Administra- 
tions. (According  to  the  economist  Benjamin 
Friedman,  74  percent  of  the  burden  of  what 
deficit  reduction  the  Clinton  plan  does 
achieve  through  higher  taxes  or  benefit  cuts 
will  be  borne  by  the  small  share  of  U.S.  fami- 
lies earning  more  than  $100,000.)  But  it  has 
meant  that  his  only  feasible  program  is  one 
that  has  no  hope  of  balancing  the  budget — or 
even  coming  close. 

Bad  economics  may  end  up  being  bad  poli- 
tics as  well.  It  is  a  matter  of  debate  whether 
the  American  public  is  actually  ready  for 
real  change  and  tough  choices.  And  avoiding 
excessively  rapid  spending  cuts  or  large  tax 
increases  in  the  midst  of  a  creeping  recovery 
was  an  understandable  concern — though  for 
all  too  many  years  it  has  never  been  the 
right  moment  in  the  business  cycle  or  the 
political-election  cycle  for  decisive  action  on 
the  long-term  economic  predicament  that  by 
now  also  harms  our  short-term  economic 
prospects.  Any  responsible  budget  plan  must 
be  phased  in  gradually  if  we  are  to  avoid  too 
bumpy  a  ride.  But  I  believe  that  a  clear  goal 
of  budget  balance — and   a   commitment   to 


meeting  It  by  the  end  of  the  decade— would 
ultimately  go  over  better  with  both  the  mar- 
kets and  the  public  than  the  course  Clinton 
has  chosen.  Indeed,  if  one  accepts  Richard 
Nixon's  dictum  that  the  economy  that  mat- 
ters most  is  the  one  that  prevails  three 
months  before  the  next  election,  the  Presi- 
dent's current  approach  is  a  dangerous  one. 

By  not  asking  the  public  to  swallow  the 
bitter  pills  at  the  outset.  Clinton  risks  being 
forced  to  ask  the  public— and  especially  the 
middle  class— to  swallow  them  later,  closer 
to  the  1996  election.  At  that  point,  having  de- 
nied the  middle  class  its  promised  tax  cut — 
and  having  created  the  Impression  that 
Americans  are  already  making  the  needed 
sacrifices  when  they're  not — Clinton  may 
find  the  public  wondering  at  the  need  for  fur- 
ther sacrifice.  Moreover,  the  lift  given  to  the 
bond  market  in  1993  by  the  early  promise  of 
deficit  reduction  may  be  1996  have  reversed 
itself.  With  health  care  and  other  entitle- 
ments still  spiraling  out  of  sight,  and  with 
private  credit  demands  likely  rising  as  we 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  fully  emerge  from 
recession,  the  United  States  could  once 
again  see  soaring  interest  rates  right  around 
election  time.  As  1996  approaches.  Bill  Clin- 
ton not  only  inevitably  faces  a  second  major 
budget-cutting  exercise  but  also  runs  the  dis- 
tinct risk  of  being  tagged  the  Biggest  Bor- 
rowing President  in  history— and  he  won't 
even  have  the  excuse  of  having  presided  over 
a  divided  government.  It's  easy  to  imagine  a 
1996  Republican  campaign  advertisement 
along  these  lines:  "Bill  Clinton  raised  your 
taxes,  still  borrowed  a  billion  dollars  a  day. 
built  a  bunch  of  bridges  to  nowhere— and  this 
time  you  know  who  to  blame." 

My  view  is  that  everybody  except  the  poor 
and  near-poor  must  be  part  of  the  solution  to 
America's  economic  problems.  But  as  we 
move  through  the  various  strata  of  the  mid- 
dle middle  class  and  upper-middle  middle 
class,  and  on  into  the  upper  middle  class,  the 
sacrifices  called  for  in  the  form  of  higher 
taxes  or  curtailed  entitlement  benefits 
should  get  much  larger.  By  the  time  we 
reach  the  genuine  upper  class,  we  should 
have  increased  the  tax  bite  significantly  and 
cut  deeply  into  tax  subsidies  and  windfall  en- 
titlement benefits. 

To  help  restore  fiscal  and  moral  respon- 
sibility to  our  entitlement  system,  the  budg- 
et plan  I  propose  in  my  book  Facing  Up:  How 
to  Rescue  the  Economy  From  Crushing  Debt  and 
Restore  the  American  Dream  therefore  includes 
an  '"affluence  test."  or  a  graduated  entitle- 
ment-benefit reduction.  This  affiuence  test 
(along  the  lines  of  the  comprehensive  means- 
testing  idea  discussed  by  Neil  Howe  and  Phil- 
lip Longman  in  "The  Next  New  Deal."  in 
this  magazine  in  April  of  1992)  would  apply 
to  all  federal  benefits,  both  cash  and  in-kind. 
No  sacrifice  would  be  required  of  households 
with  incomes  below  the  U.S.  median  (gener- 
ously assumed  to  be  $35,000  by  1995.  when  the 
test's  phase-in  would  begin).  For  families 
with  above-median  incomes,  a  portion  of 
total  entitlement  benefits  would  be  withheld 
on  a  steeply  progressive  basis.  Under  the 
test,  households  would  lose  7,5  percent  of  all 
benefits  that  cause  their  incomes  to  exceed 
$35,000.  plus  five  percent  at  the  margin  for 
each  additional  $10,000  in  income.  For  most 
types  of  entitlement  benefits,  the  maximum 
benefit-reduction  rate  would  be  85  percent, 
applicable  to  household  Incomes  greater 
than  $185,000. 

If  this  proposal  doesn't  silence  those  who 
rail  that  entitlement  reform  is  inevitably  re- 
gressive and  must  ravage  the  poor.  It  should 
at  least  give  them  pause.  For  families  who 
are  earning  between  $30,000  and  $40,000,  are 
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receiving  benefits,  and  are  subject  to  the 
test,  the  sacrifice  called  for  would  average 
just  $260  a  year— or  one  percent  of  their  ben- 
efits. Moreover,  most  who  would  have  to  sac- 
rifice are  retired  and  have  lower  expenses 
than  working-age  adults  with  similar  in- 
comes. For  families  earning  between  $50,000 
and  $75,000.  the  sacrifice  would  rise  to  an  av- 
erage of  $2,310.  or  12  percent  of  benefits:  for 
families  with  incomes  over  $200,000  it  would 
average  $15,345.  or  72  percent  of  benefits. 

All  told,  the  budget  savings  made  possible 
by  the  affluence  test  are  enormous:  at  least 
$93  billion  in  2004.  on  the  basis  of  a  conserv- 
ative calculation  that  takes  into  account 
only  the  80  percent  of  entitlement  benefits 
for  which  we  currently  have  detailed  data  on 
recipient  income.  Affluence  testing  alone, 
however,  does  not  add  up  to  complete  enti- 
tlement reform.  Among  other  measures,  we 
will  also  need  to  cap  our  open-ended  tax  sub- 
sidies for  retirement,  housing,  and  health 
care,  accelerate  the  scheduled  rise  in  Social 
Security  retirement  ages,  and  trim  the  lar- 
gesse of  our  federal  pension  systems. 

All  of  these  reforms  involve  structural 
spending  cuts  that  will  save  significant 
money  in  the  1990s  and  much  more  beyond 
In  a  business-as-usual  budget  scenario,  enti- 
tlement costs  could  be  closing  in  on  a  quar- 
ter of  GDP  by  2024.  Under  my  plan  we  would 
already  be  saving  about  1.9  percent  of  GDP 
in  entitlement  spending  by  2004;  by  2040  we 
would  be  saving  5.3  percent  of  GDP.  or  some 
$690  billion  in  today's  dollars— more  than 
twice  what  we  now  spend  on  the  Pentagon. 
That's  what  I  mean  by  structural  spending 

cuts. 

We  must  Invent  a  new  entitlement  system 
that  will  not  just  pay  us  affordable  benefits 
when  we  need  them  but  will  also  encourage 
us  to  save  more  for  the  future,  care  better 
for  our  own  children  and  parents,  and  take 
more  responsibility  for  our  own  health  As 
America  itself  grows  old.  perhaps  the  most 
vital  changes  in  our  entitlement  system  will 
be  those  that  encourage  a  positive  new  vi- 
sion of  aging  Entitlements  for  the  elderly 
must  promote  an  active,  economically  self- 
sufficient  lifestyle  for  elders  who  are  able 
We  will  no  longer  be  able  to  afford  a  system 
that  equates  the  last  third  or  more  of  ones 
adult  life  with  a  publicly  subsidized  vaca- 
tion. 

Getting  our  entitlements  system  back  on  a 
sound  footing  is  the  key  to  both  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  renewed  rise  in  U.S.  living 
standards  in  the  next  century.  But  of  course, 
putting  our  fiscal  house  in  order  will  require 
much,  much  more.  There  is  still  room  for 
trimming  in  the  small  discretionary  domes- 
tic comer  of  the  federal  budget.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  in  this  post-Cold  War  world  we  can 
spend  substantially  less  on  defense,  and  I  en- 
dorse the  President's  proposed  cuts.  To  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  the  year  2000.  and  at  the 
same  time  spend  more  on  worthy  public 
goals,  from  more-generous  targeted  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  to  productivity-enhancing 
Investments  in  human  capital,  research  and 
development,  and  infrastructure,  we  will  also 
need  to  raise  new  revenues  above  and  beyond 
the  tax  increases  President  Clinton  has  al- 
ready proposed.  Along  with  a  broad-based 
progressive  consumption  tax.  I  recommended 
higher  "sin  "  Uxes  and  a  fifty-cent-a-gallon 
federal  gasoline  tax  phased  in  over  five 
years,  in  order  to  target  a  particularly 
proflgate  type  of  consumption.  But  in  the 
end.  unless  we  are  willing  to  touch  the  third 
rail  of  American  politics  and  rein  In  the 
growthd  upper-class  entitlements,  our  goal 
will  elude  us. 

The  worst- aspect  of  our  entitlement  addic- 
tion Is  bow  it  subtly  fixes  our  attention  on 


how  much  we  are  going  to  get— and  how  it 
obscures  any  thought  of  what  we  have  re- 
ceived from  others  and  what  we  wish  to  pass 
on  in  our  turn.  In  this  sense  our  entitlement 
ethos  pervades  not  just  our  public  benefit 
programs  but  our  entire  approach  to  deficit- 
financed  consumption.  It  is  time  for  America 
to  begin  unlearning  its  entitlement  ethic  and 
begin  releaming  its  endowment  ethic.  At 
some  point  we  must  decide  how  much  we  are 
willing  to  give  up  today  in  order  to  save  for 
and  invest  in  a  tomorrow  of  rising  living 
standards  for  ourselves  and.  or  course,  our 
children.  The  alternative— a  future  without 
an  American  Dream— is  no  alternative  at 
all.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  125TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WISCONSIN-WHITEWATER 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recogrnize  the  achievements  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Whitewater  which  is  celebrating  its 
125th  anniversary. 

UW-Whitewater  provides  precisely 
the  kinds  of  initiatives  which  can  best 
prepare  our  Nation's  young  people  for 
secure  and  productive  futures.  Among 
the  top  priorities  of  the  school  are  an 
emphasis  on  quality  teaching  and  the 
integration  of  career  oriented  pro- 
grams with  a  general  studies  program. 
The  College  of  Businesss  and  Econom- 
ics is  Wisconsin's  largest  undergradu- 
ate business  program,  and  Whitewater 
has  the  largest  graduate  studies  pro- 
gram of  all  comprehensive  universities 
in  the  UW  system. 

The  importance  of  quality  education 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Educational 
excellence,  particularly  higher  edu- 
cation such  as  that  provided  by  UW- 
Whitewater.  is  perhaps  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  a  host  of  domestic  social 
problems  ranging  from  substance 
abuse,  to  poverty,  to  homelessness.  If 
education  is  going  to  be  used  effec- 
tively as  a  part  of  the  solution  to  our 
Nation's  problems,  then  a  university 
education  must  be  available  for  every 
American;  Whitewater  provides  that 
quality  education  at  a  price  affordable 
for  average  Americans. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  des- 
perately looking  for  ways  to  improve 
the  education  system,  we  must  look  to 
institutions  such  ais  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Whitewater  to  see  what  is 
working.  As  we  take  encouragement 
from  its  successes,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  congratulating  the  uni- 
versity-students, faculty,  staff,  and 
alumni— on  125  years  of  educational  ex- 
cellence in  Wisconsin.* 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CRIMINAL 
COURT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  concept  of  a  permanent 
international  criminal  court  as  a  way 
to  bring  international  criminals  to  jus- 
tice and  to  promote  a  greater  respect 


for  the  rule  of  law  among  nations. 
Today  those  who  support  this  concept 
gained  an  important  and  welcome  ally, 
in  the  form  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  statement  made  today 
by  Conrad  Harper,  the  State  Depart- 
ment legal  adviser,  during  consider- 
ation of  this  issue  at  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York.  Mr.  Harper  ap- 
peared during  the  second  day  of  a 
week-long  debate  in  the  United  Na- 
tion's Sixth  Committee,  the  committee 
that  is  charged  with  debating  legal  is- 
sues on  behalf  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  Sixth  Committee  was  meeting 
to  discuss  a  68-article  draft  statute  for 
an  international  criminal  court  that 
was  put  forth  this  summer  by  the 
International  Law  Commission. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Harper  noted 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  firmly 
committed  to  the  fight  against  inter- 
national crime,  and  has  actively  pur- 
sued bilateral  and  multilateral  efforts 
to  combat  such  crime.  In  that  context, 
he  said,  the  time  had  come  for  the 
United  States  to  revisit  its  long-stand- 
ing reluctance  to  support  the  concept 
of  the  international  criminal  court. 
Here  is  an  excerpt  of  what  he  said: 
My  government  has  decided  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  the  establishment  of  such  a  court. 
We  recognize  that  in  certain  instances  egre- 
gious violations  of  international  law  may  go 
unpunished  because  of  a  lack  of  an  effective 
national  forum  for  prosecution.  *  *  •  In  gen- 
eral, although  the  underlying  issues  must  be 
appropriately  resolved,  the  concept  of  an 
mternational  criminal  court  is  an  important 
one.  and  one  in  which  we  have  a  significant 
and  positive  interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  candor,  I  would 
have  liked  to  see  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration go  even  further  in  this  state- 
ment. I  would  prefer  that  this  state- 
ment had  made  clear  our  explicit  en- 
dorsement of  the  concept  rather  than 
our  positive  interest  in  it.  And  I  do  re- 
gret that  the  administration  found  it 
necessary  to  say,  later  in  this  state- 
ment, that  it  will  need  to  consider 
whether  drug  crimes  and  crimes  by  ter- 
rorists are  better  handled  by  an  inter- 
national court  as  opposed  to  national 
courts.  In  my  view,  our  experience  in 
trying  to  combat  these  crimes  over  the 
past  decade  shows  quite  clearly  that 
the  current  reliance  on  national  courts 
is  simply  not  sufficient. 

Nonetheless,  this  statement  is  a  dra- 
matic improvement  over  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration on  this  matter.  It  was  only  a 
year  ago  this  week  that  a  State  De- 
partment legal  adviser  appeared  before 
the  Sixth  Committee  to  say  only  that 
the  United  States  was  "not  necessarily 
opposed  '  to  the  concept,  and  to  argue 
for  a  delay  in  the  drafting  of  a  statute. 
In  that  sense  the  statement  delivered 
today  by  Conrad  Harper  represents  a 
welcome  and  important  change  in  both 
tone  and  substance,  and  I  commend  the 
administration  for  having  the  foresight 
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to  lend  its  support  to  this  very  impor- 
tant effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
statement  of  Conrad  Harper  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  By  Ho.n.  Conrad  K.  Harper 

Madam  Chairman,  as  this  is  my  first  time 
addressing  the  Committee.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  its  officers.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
here  for  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  the 
International  Law  Commission  cILC"). 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  annual  deliberations  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

My  delegation  commends  the  ILC  for  the 
valuable  work  it  has  done  in  many  fields,  in- 
cluding its  expeditious  work  on  the  vital 
topic  before  us  today.  My  delegation  also 
wishes  to  note  with  appreciation  the  excel- 
lent work  done  by  the  ILC's  working  group. 
The  working  group's  strong  efforts  have  pro- 
duced a  thoughtful  and  serious  work  product 
that  deserves  attention  by  members  states. 

I  am  pleased  to  provide  comments  for  my 
Government  on  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  international  criminal 
court,  and  in  particular  the  proposed  statute 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  (A/4ai0)  and  prepared  by 
the  ILC's  working  group  over  the  past  year. 

My  Government  is  firmly  committed  to 
the  fight  against  transnational  crime  in  all 
its  forms.  We  have  taken  an  active  role  in  all 
fora  where  proposals  for  international  co- 
operation in  this  area  are  debated  and  imple- 
mented. In  addition,  we  actively  pursue  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  relationships  that 
underlie  cooperation  in  the  criminal  justice 
field,  and  have  entered  into  numerous  extra- 
dition treaties  as  well  as  treaties  on  mutual 
legal  assistance  in  criminal  matters.  We 
have  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  inter- 
national efforts  to  curtail  drug  trafficking, 
money  laundering,  organized  crime,  and  ter- 
rorism. 

Last  May.  the  Security  Council  created  an 
Ad  Hoc  Tribunal  to  address  serious  viola- 
tions of  international  humanitarian  law  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  My  Government  is  a 
major  proponent  of. this  effort  to  ensure  that 
those  who  have  committed  such  crimes  are 
held  personally  responsible.  This  Tribunal 
for  Yugoslavia  establishes  a  new  and  largely 
untested  mechanism— one  that  has  gained 
wide-ranging  support  in  part  because  it  was 
carefully  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  spe- 
cific situation.  The  same  level  of  care  must 
be  taken  with  other  new  mechanisms  in  the 
criminal  Justice  field. 

It  is  in  this  context  of  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral cooperation  that  this  Committee  con- 
siders the  question  of  an  international  crimi- 
nal court.  My  Government  has  decided  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  establishment  of 
such  a  court.  We  recognize  that  in  certain  in- 
stances egregious  violations  of  international 
law  may  go  unpunished  because  of  a  lack  of 
an  effective  national  forum  for  prosecution. 
We  also  recognize  that,  although  there  are 
certain  advantages  to  the  establishment  of 
ad  hoc  tribunals,  this  process  is  time  con- 
suming and  may  thus  diminish  the  ability  to 
act  promptly  in  investigating  and  prosecut- 
ing such  offenses.  In  general,  although  the 
underlying  issues  must  be  appropriately  re- 
solved, the  concept  of  an  international 
criminal  court  is  an  important  one.  and  one 
in  which  we  have  a  significant  and  positive 
Interest.  This  is  a  serious  and  important  ef- 
fort which  should  be  continued,  and  we  in- 
tend to  be  actively  and  constructively  in- 
volved. 


Madam  Chairman,  my  Government  contin- 
ues to  study  the  concept  of  an  international 
criminal  court  and  the  ILC  working  group's 
proposal.  While  some  of  the  issues  are  very 
difficult  and  the  review  is  not  complete,  we 
do  have  a  number  of  comments  on  aspects  of 
the  draft  at  this  stage.  Ultimately,  no  pro- 
posal can  gain  the  support  of  governments  if 
certain  key  issues  are  not  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. I  believe  that  many  member  states 
may  share  our  concerns,  and  will  agree  that 
careful  study  is  required. 

Careful  consideration  needs  to  be  given,  for 
example,  to  whether  the  subject  matter  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  has  been  framed  ap- 
propriately. We  are  not  yet  convinced  that 
the  general  category  of  "crimeEs]  under  gen- 
eral international  law"  is  sufficiently  well- 
defined  or  accepted  by  the  world  community 
that  it  could,  at  this  stage,  form  a  basis  for 
jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  court.  We  will 
also  need  to  consider,  for  example,  whether 
drug  crimes  and  crimes  by  terrorists  are  bet- 
ter handled  by  an  international  court  than 
by  national  courts.  We  will  want  to  ensure 
that  cases  which  can  be  properly  and  ade- 
quately handled  in  national  courts  are  not 
removed  unnecessarily  to  the  international 
court.  We  also  have  a  concern  over  how 
international  jurisdiction  would  relate  to  ex- 
isting status  of  forces  agreements,  the  pros- 
ecution of  war  crimes,  and  other  military 
matters. 

We  also  note  that,  under  the  current  pro- 
posal, many  states  which  have  a  definite  in- 
terest in  a  particular  case  have  no  role  in  de- 
ciding whether  the  international  criminal 
court  or  national  courts  handle  that  case. 
Thus  the  state  or  states  where  the  crime 
took  place,  where  the  victims  reside  and  the 
state  of  nationality  of  the  accused  person 
might  none  of  them  consent  to  a  given  pros- 
ecution, yet  it  might  proceed.  At  this  point, 
we  do  not  suggest  that  all  states  with  any  of 
these  various  interests  in  a  case  must  give 
consent,  or  otherwise  accept  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  over  the  particular  crime,  before 
a  prosecution  will  proceed.  Nonetheless,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  would  always 
be  the  possibility  of  cases  initiated  by  the 
Security  Council,  we  believe  that  further  re- 
view of  this  issue  is  warranted. 

We  also  believe  that  there  is  a  need  to 
think  through  how  the  international  crimi- 
nal court  will  affect  existing  extradition  re- 
lationships, whether  according  to  treaty  or 
other  legal  mechanisms.  The  United  States 
has.  as  we  have  pointed  out.  put  considerable 
energy  into  entering  into  bilateral  extra- 
dition treaties  with  numerous  governments. 
The  arrangements  for  the  proposed  court 
should  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  frustrate 
the  purposes  of.  those  treaty  relationships. 
Thus,  we  should  consider  whether  a  request 
for  surrender  of  an  accused  person  to  the 
international  criminal  court  should  really 
take  precedence  over  a  proper  request  for  ex- 
tradition under  an  extradition  treaty,  or 
whether  the  court  should  function  more  as  a 
mechanism  to  be  used  when  national  courts 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  act. 

In  this  connection,  we  note  that  the  cur- 
rent draft's  provision  for  immediate  arrest 
and  surrender  of  an  offender  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  requirements  for  a  judicial  hear- 
ing that  are  for  the  United  States,  and  likely 
for  other  states  as  well,  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional dimension. 

We  will  also  want  to  ensure  that  the  treaty 
Is  consistent  with  international  standards 
for  due  process  and  human  rights.  The  ILC 
working  group  has  certainly  taken  these 
concerns  into  account  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. At  the  same  time,  others  may  have  fur- 


ther contributions  to  make  on  this  subject. 
We  note,  for  example,  that  the  current  draft 
does  not  make  provisions  for  a  true  •appeal" 
to  a  separate  group  of  appellate  judges.  The 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  for  Yugoslavia,  on  the 
other  hand,  includes  this  very  important  fea- 
ture. More  generally,  given  the  extent  to 
which  the  court's  rules  will  give  definition  to 
the  principles  of  due  process  and  human 
rights,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
drafting  those  rules  in  conjunction  with  the 
statute. 

Cognizant  of  the  budgetary  pressures  on 
the  United  Nations  and  other  organizations, 
we  believe  that  an  international  criminal 
court  will  need  to  have  an  acceptable  mecha- 
nism for  budgetary  and  administrative  over- 
sight. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  believe  that  it  is 
critical  for  the  success  of  this  endeavor  that 
the  court  have  the  full  support  of  the  world 
community.  Any  other  course  would  run  the 
danger  of  undercutting  cooperation  in  inter- 
national criminal  matters.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  essential  that  the  fundamental  Issues 
relating  to  such  a  court  be  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. 

Our  review  is  continuing,  and  this  is  not  a 
complete  list  of  our  concerns.  Nonetheless, 
we  wanted  member  states  to  have  the  benefit 
of  our  views.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my 
Government  is  ready  to  work  energetically 
with  the  members  of  this  Committee  to  ex- 
amine the  issues  related  to  establishing  an 
international  criminal  court,  and  to  work  to- 
gether to  resolve  the  relevant  issues  and  con- 
cerns.* 


ILLINOIS  FLOOD  EFFORTS 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President;  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  the 
USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service  [SCS] 
and  the  Illinois  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation [ISWC]  Districts  during  the 
Great  Flood  of  1993.  These  dedicated  in- 
dividuals battled  against  the  flood- 
waters  that  devastated  Illinois  and  the 
Midwest  this  past  summer. 

Working  through  five  emergency  re- 
sponse centers,  SCS  and  ISWC  staff 
gathered  information  from  local  com- 
munities, and  dispatched  technical  spe- 
cialists to  evaluate  flood  situations 
and  offer  assistance.  Many  of  these 
workers  were  flood  victims  themselves, 
ravaged  by  the  loss  of  their  crops, 
homes,  and  property.  Despite  their  per- 
sonal deprivation,  they  gave  freely  of 
their  time,  energy  and  resources  to 
those  who  were  more  in  need. 

SCS  members  helped  repair  levees  at 
the  height  of  the  flooding  and  surveyed 
the  affected  areas  for  people  who  might 
need  urgent  assistance.  They  also  as- 
sisted evacuation  efforts  In  towns  be- 
fore the  floods  hit,  and  worked  to  pro- 
vide necessary  supplies.  Even  now,  as 
the  floodwaters  recede,  they  continue 
to  assist  communities'  repair  and  re- 
covery operations.  SCS  has  already 
completed  11  restoration  projects  and 
is  working  on  70  others  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  each  member  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  District  staff^which 
includes  Ron  Hall,  Joe  Gates,  Ivan 
Dozier,  Jerry  Kaiser,  Marlyn  Schafer. 
Rob  Meats,  and  Glen  Smiddy — deserves 
our  highest  praise  and  thanks.  I  com- 
mend everyone  involved  with  the  Soil 
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Conservation  Service  and  the  Illinois 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts 
for  their  seinessnesa  amd  dedication* 


THE  ESPERANZA  PRIMARY 
CAMPUS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  to  recogrnlze  the  Esperanza  Pri- 
mary Campus  in  Phoenix,  AZ,  which 
provides  a  unique  academic  setting  for 
children  of  different  ages  who  discover, 
question,  and  learn  together. 

The  Esperanza  Primary  Campus 
began  operating  2  years  ago.  Adminis- 
tration, faculty,  and  architects  de- 
signed the  school  to  produce  a  condu- 
cive and  comfortable  atmosphere  for 
students.  This  school  was  the  first  in 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  utilize  the 
multi-age  program,  a  distinctive  pro- 
gram in  which  children  of  various  ages 
and  cultural  backgrounds  learn  to- 
gether. Further,  this  program  fosters  a 
family-like  environment  where  chil- 
dren can  excel  through  their  inter- 
actions and  experiences  with  one  an- 
other. A  multi-age  classroom  has  many 
benefits  for  students  as  it  builds  social 
skills,  increases  self-esteem,  and  en- 
courages higher-level  thinking. 

• 

Bilingual  and  monolingual  children 
benefit  greatly  from  the  multiage  pro- 
gram at  Eisperanza  Primary  Campus 
where  learning  situations  and  inter- 
actions create  a  nurturing  environ- 
ment. Bilingual  students  receive  basic 
scholastic  instruction  in  their  primary 
language,  but  other  types  of  creative 
Instruction  are  carried  out  in  English 
thereby  supporting  second  language  ac- 
quisition. 

Another  feature  of  this  school  is  the 
developmental  center  that  includes  a 
display  and  discussion  area,  a  multi- 
sensory  room,  a  kitchen/lab  area,  an 
enclosed  animal  housing  area,  an  out- 
door garden,  sand  and  water  explo- 
ration tables,  and  a  woodworking  cen- 
ter. Esperanza  Primary  Campus  seeks 
to  provide  children  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  discovery  and  in- 
vestigation which  builds  both  knowl- 
edge and  self-esteem  and  further  devel- 
ops a  child's  sense  of  purpose  for  at- 
tending school  and  participating  ac- 
tively in  all  areas  of  the  educational 
program.  This  primary  campus  also 
houses  a  creative  center  which  offers 
students  experiences  in  the  fine  arts. 
The  facility  Includes  graphic  design, 
drama,  a  publishing  center,  as  well  as  a 
recording  studio. 

I  commend  Principal  Maria  Resales 
and  the  faculty  of  the  Esperanza  Pri- 
mary Campus  for  promoting  a  positive 
educational  environment  for  students 
that  provides  a  sense  of  continuity,  the 
motivation  to  learn  and  builds  self- 
esteem.* 


NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSING  SERV- 
ICES OF  CHICAGO  AND  CON- 
TINENTAL BANK 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  acknowledge  National  Hous- 
ing Services  [NHS]  and  Continental 
Bank  as  one  of  Social  Compact's  1993 
Outstanding  Community  Investment 
Award  partnership  recipients.  NHS  and 
Continental  Bank  are  being  recognized 
for  their  efforts  to  strengthen  neigh- 
borhoods by  helping  lower  income  fam- 
ilies achieve  home  ownership. 

Continental  Bank  was  a  founding 
partner  of  NHS  of  Chicago.  Over  nearly 
20  years  of  operation,  it  has  evolved  to 
offer  a  highly  sophisticated  and  com- 
prehensive program  of  services  which 
are  helping  to  rebuild  neighborhoods 
on  Chicago's  west  and  south  sides. 
These  are  primarily  minority  commu- 
nities with  large  elderly  populations. 
One-third  of  NHS'  clients  are  female 
heads  of  families. 

In  1987  Continental  initiated  a  home 
Improvement  loan  fund  with  a  $20  mil- 
lion loan  to  be  administered  by  NHS  of 
Chicago  with  loans  up  to  $50,000.  Over 
1,000  loans  have  been  made  to  restore 
1.833  units  to  safe,  affordable  housing. 
In  1992  the  commitment  was  renewed 
with  longer  terms  and  lower  rates.  In 
1992  127  loans  were  made  totaling  $2.7 
million  leading  to  rehabilitation  of  212 
housing  units  for  Chicago's  lower  in- 
come residents.  This  program  has  pro- 
vided capital  to  over  1.800  Chicago  fam- 
ilies to  improve  and  save  their  homes 
and  has  not  experienced  a  single  loss. 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  the  members 
of  NHS  and  Continental  Bank  for  their 
dedication  to  providing  secure  housing 
for  those  who  need  it  most.  Partner- 
8hlj»  such  as  NHS  and  Continental 
Bank  play  a  critical  role  in  rehabilitat- 
ing disadvantaged  neighborhoods,  and  I 
commend  their  commitment  to  com- 
munity enhancement.* 


S.  Res.  154 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Pakistan 
have  maintained  close  and  cooperative  rela- 
tions over  many  years; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  strong  in- 
terest in  strengthening  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Pakistan; 

Whereas  Pakistan  held  elections  for  the 
National  and  Provincial  Assemblies  on  Octo- 
ber 6  and  9.  1993.  respectively: 

Whereas  the  elections  were  observed  by 
independent  domestic  monitors  and  by  an 
international  delegation  organized  by  the 
National  Democratic  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  (NDI); 

Whereas  the  NDI  delegation  reported  that 
"the  balloting  was  generally  open,  orderly 
and  well-administered,"  that  "election  offi- 
cials generally  carried  out  their  tasks  impar- 
tially and  with  diligence."  and  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  results  "generally  proceeded 
in  accordance  with  the  law;" 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
enjoy  an  abiding  friendship  with  the  people 
of  Pakistan;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Pakistan 
share  a  common  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
stability  in  Pakistan  and  the  easing  of  ten- 
sions in  the  South  Asia  region:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate- 
ID  welcomes  the  holding  of  elections  on 
October  6  and  9.  1993.  in  Pakistan  as  an  im- 
portant step  toward  reaffirming  Pakistan's 
democratic  course; 

(2)  congratulates  Prime  Minister  Benazir 
Bhutto  on  the  occasion  of  her  swearlng-ln  on 
October  19.  1993: 

(3)  reaffirms  the  existing  ties  of  friendship 
between  the  peoples  of  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States;  and 

(4)  underscores  the  continuing  interest  of 
the  United  States  In  working  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  on  issues  of  bilateral 
and  regional  concern. 


WELCOMING  DEMOCRATIC 
ELECTIONS  IN  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  be  discharged  from 
and  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 154.  a  resolution  welcoming  the 
holding  of  democratic  elections  in 
Pakistan:  that  the  resolution  be  agreed 
to;  that  the  preamble  be  agreed  to; 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  that  any  state- 
ments relative  to  the  passage  of  this 
item  appear  at  the  appropriate  place  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  154)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble.  Is 
Eus  follows: 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
Mr.  REID.  On  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  In  recess  until  8:30  a.m., 
Wednesday.  October  27;  that  following 
the  prayer,  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings be  deemed  approved  to  date;  that 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  be  re- 
served for  their  use  later  in  the  day. 
and  that  there  then  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  9:40  a.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each,  with  the  time  from  8:30 
until  9:30  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  Senators  Moseley- 
Braun  and  Kempthorne,  or  their  des- 
ignees; that  at  9:30  a.m..  Senator 
Kerry  of  Nebraska  be  recognized  for  up 
to  10  minutes;  that  at  9:40  a.m.  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  S.  578,  the 
Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act, 
with  20  minutes  total  remaining  for  de- 
bate on  the  Reid  amendment  and  that 
the  bill,  with  the  time  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Reid,  or  their  designees;  that 
at  10  a.m..  without  intervening  action 
or  debate,  the  Senate  vote  on  or  in  re- 
lation to  the  Reid,  et  al.  amendment 
No.  1083;  that  upon  disposition  of  the 
Reid  amendment,  the  remaining  provi- 
sions of  the  previous  order  be  executed. 
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with  the  above  occurring  without   in 
tervening  action  or  debate;  that  upon 
conclusion  of  the  vote   on  passage  of 
H.R.  1308.  the  Senate  then  stand  in  re 
cess  until  1  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
vote  the  Senate  will  then  recess  until  1 
p.m. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  two  votes  beginning  at  10  a.m.  The 
first  vote  is  in  relation  to  the  Reid 
amendment,  the  second  passage  of  the 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  8:30 
A.M. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  recess  as  pre- 
viously ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  9:09  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow. 


Wednesday, 
a.m. 
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October   27,    1993,    at   8:30 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  26,  1993: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

FRANK  EUGENE  KRUESI.  OF  OXJNOIS,  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

STEVEN  O  PALMER,  OF  MICHIGAN,  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROV'ED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMnTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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CRISIS  IN  KASHMIR 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 
Mr.   BURTON   of   Indiana.   Mr.   Speaker,    I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  cnsis  in  Kash- 
nnir  which  deserves  our  administration's  imme- 
diate attention.  Over  100  Kashmms  seeking 
independence  from  India  have  taken  refuge  in- 
side the  Hazratbal  Mosque  m  Snnagar  and 
are  currently  surrounded  by  over  1,000  Indian 
troops. 

While  many  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  ori- 
gins of  this  conflict  are  slHI  unclear,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  reports  that  Indian  secunty 
forces  have  beaten  innocent  civilians  who 
have  participated  in  peaceful  marches  and  ral- 
lies in  support  of  those  Kashmiris  barricaded 
in  the  mosque.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  Mr.  Abdul  Lone  who  was  badly  beaten 
during  a  peaceful  march  to  the  Hazratbal 
Mosque.  He  is  now  being  held  in  the  Institute 
for  Medical  Sciences  where  his  family  has 
been  refused  permission  to  see  him.  It  is  my 
fear  that  the  Indian  Government  does  not  want 
anyone  to  see  Abdul  Lone  until  his  injunes 
heal. 

I  believe  that  our  administration  must  urge 
the  Government  of  India  to  avoid  the  use  of 
military  force  against  innocent  civilians.  I  also 
call  on  the  Indian  Government  to  provide  prop- 
er medical  treatment  to  those  injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  cnsis.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  help  shed 
tight  on  this  current  cnsis,  I  would  like  to  insert 
some  information  about  the  Hazratbal  cnsis.  t 
v«)uld  also  like  to  insert  some  additional  infor- 
mation concerning  the  recent  arrests  of  sev- 
eral top  Sikh  leaders  in  India.  I  encourage  ev- 
eryone to  read  this  material. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  October  17,  1993] 
Indian  Troops  Surround  Mosque  in 
Kashmir 
(By  Edward  A.  Gargan) 
New  Delhi,  October  16.— Heavily  armed  In- 
dian troops  surrounded  the  main  mosque  in 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Jammu  and  Kash- 
mir today,  saying  the  mosque  was  filled  with 
weapons  and  separatist  Muslim  guerrillas. 

About  100  guerrillas  were  taking  refuge  in 
the  Hazratbal  Mosque  in  Srinagar.  an  army 
spokesman  said.  About  1.000  soldiers  were  at 
the  scene. 

Occasional  volleys  of  gunfire  echoed 
through  the  narrow,  twisting  streets  of  the 
old  city.  A  20-year-old  man  was  killed  on  Fri- 
day night  during  a  shootout  near  the  mosque 
compound,  but  it  is  unclear  who  fired  the 
fatal  shot. 

The  Kashmir  Valley,  a  dramatically  t>eau- 
tiful  land  of  lakes,  mustard  fields  and  euca- 
lyptus groves  hemmed  in  by  snow-dipped 
mountains,  has  been  engulfed  by  a  secession- 
ist rebellion  for  more  than  three  years. 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  is  the  only  state  in 
India  with  a  Muslim  majority  and  the  region 


has  been  in  revolt  against  New  Delhi's  rule, 
which  many  Kashmiris  resent  as  Hindu 
domination. 

In  the  three  years  of  war.  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  soldiers,  paramilitary  troops 
and  police  officers  have  tried  to  suppress  the 
revolt,  engaging  in  widespread  terror  and 
abuse  of  human  rights,  according  to  a  steady 
stream  of  reports  by  human  rights  groups. 

Sweeps  against  villages  have  left  thou- 
sands of  people  dead.  Hundreds  of  women 
have  been  raped  by  soldiers  and  thousands  of 
young  men  have  been  arrested  and  tortured, 
human  rights  organizations  have  reported. 

The  Hazratbal  Mosque  contains  what  Mus- 
lims believe  to  be  a  hair  of  the  prophet  Mo- 
hammed and  is  the  holiest  shrine  in  the  val- 
ley. For  years,  militant  Muslim  separatists 
have  gathered  at  the  mosque  to  vent  their 
grievances  against  the  Government  in  New 
Delhi.  Muslim  clerics  have  regularly  called 
for  independence  from  New  Delhi  in  their 
Friday  sermons. 

Army  troops  in  battle  gear,  armed  with 
heavy  weapons,  surrounded  the  mosque  over- 
night. With  loudspeakers,  they  demanded 
that  those  inside  surrender.  During  these  de- 
mands, exchanges  of  gunfire  are  reported  to 
have  occurred.  A  building  in  the  compound 
caught  fire,  but  there  were  conflicting  re- 
ports of  how  the  blaze  had  begun. 

A  Government  spokesman  in  New  Delhi 
said  the  militants  had  set  it,  but  in  the  last 
year  Indian  troops  and  paramilitary  forces 
have  repeatedly  used  arson  as  a  weapon  of 
retribution. 

Last  year,  a  library  in  the  mosque 
compound  was  set  on  fire  by  Indian  forces 
and  thousands  of  books  were  destroyed.  On 
Jan.  6,  in  the  town  of  Sopore,  about  an  hour 
north  of  Srinagar.  Indian  troops  burned  down 
a  large  section  of  the  center  of  town  and 
killed  43  people.  And  in  April.  Indian  para- 
military troops  set  fire  to  the  center  of 
Srinagar,  a  densely  packed  area  of  wood- 
frame  houses  and  storefronts,  destroying 
blocks  of  houses  and  shops. 

The  Government  denies  that  it  engages  in 
human  rights  abuses,  but  this  month,  in  an 
acknowledged  effort  to  counter  criticism 
from  international  human  rights  groups,  it 
set  up  an  official  human  rights  commission. 
But  the  commission  has  no  power  to  inves- 
tigate abuses  by  the  military. 

The  rebellion  in  Kashmir  is  one  of  several 
Insurgencies  faced  by  India,  but  it  is  by  far 
the  most  serious.  Since  India  and  Pakistan 
became  independent  in  1947,  Kaishmir  has 
been  a  disputed  territory  between  the  two 
countries. 

Indian  Security  Forces  Break  Up  Peaceful 
Rally 

Washington.  DC— In  a  further  incident  In- 
volving the  situation  at  the  Hazratbal 
Mosque,  Indian  military  personnel  today 
brutally  disbanded  a  peaceful- rally  organized 
to  end  the  standoff  at  the  mosque  without 
bloodshed. 

The  All  Party  Freedom  Conference,  lead  by 
executive  members  Abdul  Gani  Lone. 
Mohamad  Naeem  Khan.  Shahid  Islam  and 
others,  arranged  the  peaceful  march  from 
Ma»arbal  Bagh  to  the  Hazratbal  to  show 
their  solidarity  for  the  citizens  detained  in- 
side the  mosque. 


Upon  reaching  Badshah  Chowk.  however, 
the  marchers  were  met  by  heavily  armed  In- 
dian Border  Security  Forces  (BSF).  Mr. 
Lone,  of  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Peoples 
Conference,  was  badly  beaten  and  he.  Mr. 
Khan,  of  the  People's  League,  and  Mr.  Islam 
of  the  Muslim  Conference  were  taken  into 
custody  by  the  BSF.  Mr.  Lone's  son.  Bilal 
Lone,  reported  the  incident  to  the  Kashmiri- 
American  Council  (KAC).  The  fate  of  those  in 
custody  is  not  known  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Ghulam  Nabi  Fai.  Executive  Director 
of  the  KAC.  reacted  to  the  brutality  by  stat- 
ing, "This  is  yet  another  demonstration  of 
the  Indian  Government's  ruthless  reaction  to 
peaceful  attempts  to  resolve  conflicts.  This 
display  of  inhumanity  is  beyond  condenma- 
tion." 

Mr.  Abdul  Ganl  Lone  made  his  intentions 
known  by  announcing  the  peaceful  rally  yes- 
terday during  a  news  conference.  Approxi- 
mately 3.000  Kashmiris  responded  to  the  call. 
Said  Dr.  Fai,  "The  Indian  troops  knew  well 
in  advance  of  the  peaceful  nature  of  the 
rally,  yet  the  men,  women  and  children  were 
met  with  volleys  of  teargas  and  clubs.  How 
can  we  possibly  expect  peace  in  the  valley 
when  peaceful  demonstrations  are  countered 
with  such  savagery?" 

Kashmiris  Protest  Indian  Military  action 
AT  Mosque 

Washington,  DC— The  Kashmiri-American 
Council  today  condemned  the  contentious 
actions  of  the  Indian  military  forces  at  the 
Hazratbal  Mosque  in  Sringar. 

Approximately  200-300  civilians  had  taken 
refuge  inside  the  mosque  prior  to  their  re- 
turn home  from  a  religious  pilgrimage  to 
Kashmir's  holiest  shrine.  Once  inside,  they 
were  surrounded  by  more  than  1.000  heavily 
armed  Indian  troops.  One  civilian  has  report- 
edly been  killed. 

"This  is  a  clear  indication  of  India's  policy 
of  using  troops  and  aggression  to  intimidate 
civilians  in  the  Kashmir  Valley,"  said  Dr. 
Ghulam  Nabi  Fai,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Kashmiri-American  Council.  "We  are  out- 
raged at  this  deliberate  action  to  induce 
greater  fear  into  an  already  terrified  com- 
munity." 

The  Hazratbal  Mosque  is  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  Kashmiris  each  day.  As  a  result,  the 
mosque  has  periodically  been  assailed  by  In- 
dian troops,  including  an  incident  of  arson 
last  year  which  destroyed  the  mosque's  li- 
brary. 

Dr  Fai  stated.  "India  has  acquired  exper- 
tise in  direct  assaults  on  religious  shrines 
and  in  causing  the  deepest  wounds  to  the 
peoples'  psyche:  first  the  attack  on  the  Sikh 
shrine  in  Amritsar,  then  last  years'  rampage 
at  the  sixteenth  century  mosque,  and  now 
the  assault  on  Hazratbal.  How  long  can  this 
persecution  continue?" 

Contrary  to  reports  from  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment, the  civilians  detained  inside  the 
mosque  have  attempted  to  diffuse  the  situa- 
tion through  negotiations.  Thus  far.  the 
military  has  rejected  any  peaceful  settle- 
ment and  the  standoff  continues. 

Indian  authorities  have  also  intentionally 
misrepresented  the  use  of  the  holy  mosque  as 
a  hideout  for  Kashmiri  militants  and  weap- 
ons. This  disinformation  seriously  under- 
mines the  attempt  of  the  Kashmiri  struggle 
for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict. 


#  This  ••bullet"  symbol  identiPies  statements  or  insertions  which  ire  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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"The  military  has  chosen  to  use  propa- 
ganda and  terror  over  reason  as  a  tactic  of 
settlement."  stated  Dr.  Fai.  "This  has  been 
its  principle  policy  m  the  larger  question  of 
the  future  of  Kashmir.  While  the  Kashmiris 
organize  themselves  to  reach  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion, the  military  continues  to  use  brutality 
and  fear  to  suppress  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  international  community  cannot  allow 
this  to  oontinue." 

Urgency  of  Peace  in  Kashmir 
(By  Dr.  Ghulam  Nabi  Fai) 

The  end  of  the  East-West  (so  called)  bipo- 
lar confrontation  has  ushered  in  an  era  in 
which  long-standing  disputes  are  on  the  way 
of  settlement.  Nelson  Mandela  and  President 
de  Klerk  stand  together  to  proclaim  a  sched- 
ule for  South  Africa's  first  nonracial  elec- 
tions: Israel  and  Palestinians  are  openly  and 
jointly  charting  the  path  of  a  compromise. 
For  the  world  as  a  whole,  this  emerging  glob- 
al condition  has  brought  about  a  real  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  arsenal. 

At  the  same  time,  the  lid  has  been  taken 
off  the  boiling  cauldron  of  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious hate.  The  resulting  regional  conflicts 
replace  the  superpower  confrontation  as  the 
new  threat  to  a  decent  or  at  least  tolerable 
world  order.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  resolve 
on  the  part  of  the  great  powers  to  deal  ra- 
tionally and  effectively  with  this  threat. 

The  most  visible  of  these  conflicts  is  the 
horrendous  brutality  unleashed  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  Even  though  it  has  outraged 
the  human  conscience,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  prevent  such  crimes  against  human- 
ity and  punish  the  perpetrators. 

Precisely  the  same  phenomenon  of 
unstopped  and  unpunished  barbarities  is 
being  witnessed  in  Kashmir.  The  irony  is 
that  the  impunity  that  is  thus  being  granted 
to  the  violator  of  human  rights  is  not  in  the 
context  of  a  new  dispute,  or  a  civil  war 
where  the  status,  the  positions  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  parties  remain  obscure  for  some- 
time and  international  response  lags  behind 
turns  in  the  situation.  It  is  being  done  in  a 
territory  known  to  be  disputed  for  46  years. 
There  is  no  alibi  for  the  international  com- 
munities' inaction  except  that  India  with  its 
major  power  pretensions  maintains  violent 
occupation  of  the  territory.  Furthermore, 
the  dispute  is  known  to  have  the  potential  of 
large-scale  international  conflict  with  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  confrontation.  It  has 
produced  two  wars  and  a  third  cannot  be 
i^led  out  unless  a  peace  process  is  set  in  mo- 
tion. 

The  dispute  over  the  status  of  Kashmir  can 
be  settled  only  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  people  which  can  be  ascertained  through 
the  democratic  method  of  a  free  and  impar- 
tial plebiscite,  internationally  supervised. 
This  was  the  common  ground  taken  by  all 
the  three  parties  to  the  dispute— viz:  the  peo- 
ple of  Kashmir.  India  and  Pakistan.  It  was 
supported  without  any  dissent  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council— and  prominently 
championed  by  the  United  States,  Britain. 
France,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
other  democratic  States. 

It  became  a  matter  of  controversy  only 
after  India  realized  that  she  could  not  win 
the  peoples'  vote  and.  in  conditions  of  the 
cold  war  procured  the  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  obstructionist  strategy.  With 
the  end  of  the  cold  war.  it  was  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  original  perspective  would  be 
recovered  and  the  dispute  would  be  subjected 
to  procedures  of  peaceful  settlement  in  ac- 
cordance with  humane  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

This  expectation  has  been  frustrated  so 
far.  Only  recently,  however,  some  small  indl- 
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cations  of  a  more  responsible — and  more  re- 
sponsive— trend  have  emerged.  President 
Clinton,  in  his  speech  before  the  United  Na- 
tions on  September  27.  specifically  made  ref- 
erence to  Kashmir  among  enduring  dangers 
which  threaten  "to  take  on  murderous  pro- 
portions." Secretary  General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  has  offered  his  assistance  in 
promoting  a  solution.  In  Kashmir  itself, 
there  has  been  established  the  All  Parties 
Freedom  Conference  (APFC)  which  has  uni- 
fied the  resistance  against  Indian  occupation 
on  a  moderate  and  responsible  platform. 

The  community  of  nations  must  seize  this 
opportunity  to  promote  an  initiative  to- 
wards bringing  about  conditions  necessary 
for  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  dispute.  The 
first  necessity  is  a  mutually  agreed  cease- 
fire between  the  Indian  occupation  authority 
and  the  Kashmiri  resistance.  Once  violence 
ceases,  the  community  of  nations  can  initi- 
ate an  intra-Kashmiri  dialogue  without  pub- 
licity at  a  place  outside  the  subcontinent 
with  the  participation  of  the  representatives 
of  All  Parties  Freedom  Conference  (APFC). 
the  Kashmiri  Pandits,  the  Dogras,  the 
Ladakhis  and  the  prominent  political  parties 
of  Azad  Kashmir.  Simultaneously,  the  com- 
munity of  Nations  can  proceed  to  engage  all 
parties  to  the  dispute— India,  Pakistan  and 
the  accredited  representatives  of  Kashmir— 
in  a  dialogue  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Global  initiatives  in  Kishmir  will  not  only 
end  the  bloodshed  and  suffering  in  Kashmir, 
but  also  have  a  direct  positive  effect  on 
international  security  by  eliminating  re- 
gional fighting,  national  tensions,  and  the 
risk  of  a  nuclear  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  It  is  in  everyone's  interest  to  set- 
tle the  Kashmir  conflict  peacefully  without 
further  delay. 

As  this  message  is  being  prepared,  the 
news  has  come  through  radio  bulletins  that 
Indian  troops  have  attacked  the  holiest 
shrine  of  Kashmiris— the  Hazratbal  Shrine. 
India  has  acquired  a  formidable  expertise  in 
direct  assaults  on  religious  shrines  and  in 
causing  the  deepest  wounds  to  a  peoples'  psy- 
che. Some  years  ago,  it  attacked  the  sacred 
shrine  of  Sikhs  in  Amritsar  and  incurred 
their  unceasing  wrath.  Late  last  year  it  al- 
lowed mobs  to  go  on  a  vandalist  frenzy  and 
destroy  a  sixteenth  century  mosque,  an  ar- 
chitectural monument.  Now,  added  to  its 
barbarities,  it  is  committing  cultural  geno- 
cide in  Kashmir.  Is  there  no  element  in  de- 
cent international  opinion  to  cry  'Halt? 

European  Socialists  have  a  long  and  proud 
tradition  of  upholding  the  causes  of  human 
freedom  and  dignity.  Kashmir  calls  urgently 
for  initiatives  in  accordance  with  that  tradi- 
tion. 

Lndia  Shamelessly  arrests  Top  Sikh  Lead- 
ers—Indian State  Terrorism  Continues 
Unabated;  War  Between  India  and  Paki- 
stan Looms 

Washington.  DC.  Oct.  21.— In  an  operation 
that  has  become  all  too  familiar,  the  Indian 
government  has  simply  arrested  top  Sikh 
leaders  in  anticipation  of  their  upcoming  No- 
vember 1  peaceful  march  to  New  Delhi. 

Yesterday.  Sikh  leaders  including 
Gurcharan  Singh  Tohra,  President 
Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabhandak  Commit- 
tee; Prakash  Singh  Badal  President  Akali 
Dal  (Badal);  and  Surjit  Singh  Barnala,  Presi- 
dent Akali  Dal  (Barnala)  and  many  others 
were  rounded  up  in  the  state  of  Punjab.  They 
have  been  arrested  indefinitely. 

Sikh  leaders  had  unanimously  decided  to 
launch  a  peaceful  march  to  New  Delhi  from 
November  1  in  order  to  protest  the  Septem- 
ber 15  sacrilege  of  the  Sikh  holy  scriptures 
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by  the  Punjab  police  at  the  historic  Gurusar 
Gurdwara  (Sikh  temple)  in  Gujjarwal,  Pun- 
jab. 

On  September  15.  police  raided  the  Gurusar 
Gurdwara  and  interrupted  an  Akhand  Path 
(continuous  reading)  of  the  Guru  Granth 
Sahib  (Sikh  holy  scripture).  Police  entered 
the  grurdwara  and  indiscriminately  beat  peo- 
ple and  stopped  the  reading  of  the  Sikh  holy 
scriptures.  Gurbachan  Singh,  a  75  year  old 
man.  died  as  a  result  of  a  pwlice  beating  in- 
side the  gurdwara. 

Sikh  leaders  had  attempted  to  submit  a 
memorandum  to  Indian  President  Shankair 
Dayal  Sharma  immediately  after  the  police 
sacrilege  but  were  stopped  ostensibly  be- 
cause they  were  carrying  Sikh  ceremonial 
swords.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  they  had 
met  previous  Indian  Presidents  with  their 
swords. 

The  arrest  of  the  Sikh  leaders  planning  to 
protest  the  gurdwara  sacrilege  bears  an  eerie 
connection  to  the  current  Indian  siege  of  the 
Hazratbal  Mosque  in  Srinagar.  Kashmir.  It 
seems  religious  shrines  have  become  the  foci 
of  governmental  oppression  against  religious 
minorities. 

"The  Indian  government  can  only  get  away 
with  its  treachery  for  so  long."  said  Dr. 
Gurmit  Singh  Aulakh.  President  Council  of 
Khalistan.  "On  one  hand  the  Congress  gov- 
ernment is  aggressively  demanding  an  apol- 
ogy from  the  BJP  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Ayodhya  mosque,  on  the  other  hand  it  re- 
fuses to  apologize  for  its  own  sacrilege  of 
Sikh  gurdwaras  and  rationalizes  the  attacks 
on  mosques  in  Kashmir.  The  arrest  of  Sikh 
leaders  and  the  current  siege  of  the  mosque 
may  very  well  be  a  prelude  to  war  with  Paki- 
stan over  Kashmir.  India  wants  to  arrest 
Sikh  leaders  whom  it  knows  will  side  with 
Pakistan  in  case  of  war." 

"The  world  is  watching  the  events  in  Kash- 
mir and  Punjab.  Khalistan  very  closely." 
said  Dr.  Aulakh.  India  cannot  expect  to 
groundlessly  arrest  peaceful  Sikh  leaders 
with  impunity.  There  is  one  human  rights 
standard  and  India  is  being  exposed  as  one  of 
the  worst  human  rights  violators  in  the 
world." 

Indeed,  today  the  Washington  Times  re- 
ported charges  by  Amnesty  International 
that  "India  relied  on  coverups  and  blatant 
lies'"  in  order  to  hide  human  rights  viola- 
tions. In  addition  an  October  14  Amnesty 
International  "Urgent  Action  Appeal"  states 
"Press  reports  indicate  the  Punjab  police  op- 
erates a  'license  to  kill  policy.'  " 

Considering  Asia  Watch  has  reported  "Vir- 
tually everyone  detained  in  Punjab  is  tor- 
tured," the  lives  of  the  arrested  Sikh  leaders 
are  certainly  in  danger. 

Since  1984  over  110,000  Sikhs  have  been 
killed  by  Indian  government  police,  para- 
military forces,  death  squads,  and  vigilante 
groups.  Currently,  over  70.000  Sikhs  languish 
in  Indian  prisons  without  charge  or  trial 
under  barbaric,  draconian  laws.  The  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  has  con- 
demned these  laws  as  "disturbing"  and 
"completely  unacceptable."  Even  worse. 
Amnesty  International  has  not  been  barred 
from  conduct  Investigations  in  India  since 
1978. 

In  the  face  of  such  oppression  the  Sikh  na- 
tion declared  independence  on  October  7.  1967 
forming  the  separate  country  of  Khalistan. 
Indeed,  international  support  for  Sikh  free- 
dom grows  everyday.  On  August  5.  Congress- 
man Pete  Geren.  along  with  12  co-sponsors, 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution  134 
recognizing  the  right  to  Sikh  self-determina- 
tion. The  resolution  calls  for  a  U.N. -spon- 
sored plebiscite  in  the  Sikh  homeland.  Pun- 
jab. Khalistan  so  Sikhs  may  "determine  for 
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tnemseives.  under  fair  and  peaceful  condi- 
tions, their  political  future."  It  currently 
has  sixteen  co-sponsors. 

■I  fear  for  the  lives  of  the  arrested  Sikh 
leaders,  "  said  Dr.  Aulakh.  -The  Indian  gov- 
ernment is  devoid  of  morals.  I  appeal  espe- 
cially to  President  Clinton,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  intervene  imme- 
diately for  the  release  of  the  Sikh  leader- 
ship." 

"They  will  do  anything  to  suppress  the 
Sikh  demand  for  freedom.  How  could  they 
stoop  so  low  as  to  arrest  Sikh  leaders  who 
were  only  planning  a  peaceful  march?  It  is 
time  for  India  to  face  the  world  and  answer 
to  its  misdeeds.  It  is  time  for  India  to  realize 
that  its  tactics  of  government  by  oppression 
will  no  longer  be  accepted  by  the  Inter- 
national community.  It  is  time  for  India  to 
respect  the  human  rights  of  the  Sikh.  Chris- 
tians and  Muslim  people.  And  it  is  time  for 
the  freedom  of  Khalistan.  Nagaland  and 
Kashmir.  Khalistan.  Nagaland  and  Kashmir 
will  have  their  freedom.  India  has  no  other 
choice." 

(From  the  Tribune.  Oct.  8.  1993] 
AKALi  Dal  March  to  Delhi 

GUJJARWAL  (LUDHLANA).  October  7.— The 
Akali  Dal  factions  today  unanimously  de- 
cided to  launch  a  march  to  Delhi  from  No- 
vember 1  to  protest  against  the  excesses 
against  Sikhs  and  the  sacrilege  of  the 
Akhand  Path  by  the  police  in  the  Historic 
gurdwara  Gurusar  in  this  village  on  Septem- 
ber 15  during  a  raid  by  the  police. 

The  decision  to  launch  the  protest  march 
was  announced  by  the  SGPC  chief.  Mr. 
Gurcharan  Singh  Tohra  amidst  slogans  of 
•bole  so  nihal  Sat  Sri  Akal".  The  gurdwara 
hall  was  packed  to  capacity  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  Sikh  men  and  women  had  gathered 
outside  the  hall 

The  SGPC  president  had  formed  an  action 
committee  comprising  heads  of  the  Akali 
factions  with  himself  as  the  convener  and 
the  committee  had  decided  to  organise 
Akhand  Paths  in  the  state  on  October  3  and 
at  Gujjarwal  today  to  announce  the  next 
programme  of  action. 

Mr.  Tohra  announced  that  the  Akali  Dal 
had  been  forced  to  take  this  decision  as  the 
government  had  failed  to  tender  a  public 
apology  and  punish  the  guilty  police  officials 
respxsnsible  for  the  September  15  incidents. 
Mr.  Gurbachan  Singh  an  old  man  of  75  years 
died  later  as  a  result  of  the  alleged  beating 
by  the  police.  His  bhog  ceremony  was  held 
yesterday  in  the  village.  Mr.  Tohra  would 
lead  the  first  Jatha  from  Amritsar  on  Novem- 
ber 1  on  the  Gurpurab  of  Guru  Ram  Das.  The 
bhog  of  Akhand  Path  would  be  held  at  Akai 
Takht  on  that  day. 

The  SGPC  chief  said  that  four  more 
Akhand  Paths  would  be  held  at  Takht 
Damdama  Sahib  (Talwandi  Sabo).  Takht  Sri 
Kesgarh  Sahib  Anandpur  Sahib.  Gurdwara 
lUkab  Ganj  and  finally  at  Akal  Takht.  He 
explained  that  'jathas'  would  start  from 
other  places  also  and  all  jathas  would  make 
a  big  march  in  Delhi  Asked  if  they  would 
hold  a  march  in  front  of  Parliament  or  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhawan.  Mr.  Tohra  said  that  if 
Parliament  was  in  session  they  would  march 
to  the  Parliament  house. 

He  said  that  the  government  had  forced 
them  to  take  this  decision  of  launching  the 
morcha  as  the  same  had  failed  to  tender  a 
public  apology  and  dismiss  the  two  police  of- 
ficials responsible  for  the  sacrilege  of  the 
Akhand  Path  at  Gujjarwal. 

No  Sikh  could  tolerate  the  sacrilege  of  the 
Guru  Granth  Sahib  and  appealed  to  all  Sikhs 
of  participation  in  the  march. 
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Before  Mr.  Tohra  made  the  announcement 
the  Akali  leaders  namely  Mr.  Parkash  Singh 
Badal.  Mr.  Jagdev  Singh  Talwandi.  Mr. 
Kabul  Singh.  Mr.  Simranjit  Singh  Mann  and 
after  Mr.  Kartar  Singh  Narang  had  a  closed 
door  meeting  and  discussed  the  programme 
of  action.  After  about  two  hours  Mr.  Tohra 
made  the  announcement  in  the  hall  of  the 
gurdwara  where  the  Sangat  had  gathered. 
Bhai  Manjit  Singh,  president  Akali  Dal 
(Manjit)  and  Captain  Harcharan  Singh  Rode 
also  joined  the  congregation  later. 

Earlier  an  "ardas"  of  bhog  of  Akhand  Path 
was  performed  by  Prof  Manjit  Singh  acting 
Jathedar  of  the  Akal  Takht  while  Bhai 
Mohan  Singh  head  granthl  of  the  Harmander 
Sahib  was  in  the  "Tabya"  of  Guru  Granth 
Sahib. 

Mr.  Tohra  lashed  out  at  the  Chief  Minister 
Mr.  Beant  Singh,  and  the  Central  Govern- 
ment for  unleashing  a  reign  of  terror  in  Pun- 
jab. He  in  particular,  asked  the  sarpanches 
in  the  villages  not  to  attend  to  the  functions 
of  Congress  rulers. 

Mr  Tohra  said  that  all  Akali  leaders  had 
agreed  to  unite  on  this  Issue  despite  their 
differences. 

When  asked  If  this  would  pave  the  way  for 
unity  of  the  Akali  leaders  Mr.  Tohra  said 
that  foundations  for  the  unity  had  been  laid 
and  roof  would  also  be  laid.  He  emphasised 
that  the  morcha  would  be  peaceful  and  al- 
leged that  the  government  had  been  malign- 
ing the  Sikhs. 

Mr.  Tohra  also  condemned  the  President  of 
India  for  not  meeting  Akali  leaders  and  re- 
fusing them  permission  to  carry  "kirj^ns" 
with  them.  He  said  that  they  had  gone  to  the 
residence  of  the  Rashtrapati  and  In  the  past 
too  they  had  been  taking  klrpans  along  with 
them. 

The  SGPC  president  asserted  that  the 
morcha  was  only  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of 
the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  and  this  could  be 
averted  even  now  if  the  government  tendered 
an  apology  publicly  and  dismiss  the  two  po- 
lice officials  responsible  for  the  same. 

Had  the  Chief  Minister  during  his  visit  to 
the  gurdwara  announced  the  punishment  and 
made  a  public  apology,  the  matter  would 
have  been  settled. 

Mr.  Beant  Singh  had  visited  Gujjarwal 
gurdwara  on  September  25  and  expressed  re- 
grets for  the  sacrilege  of  the  Akhand  Path. 
He  had  announced  that  the  guilty  police  offi- 
cials would  be  punished.  Mr.  Tohra  an- 
nounced that  a  library  would  be  set  up  in  the 
gurdwara  in  memory  of  Mr.  Gurbachan 
Singh  who  died  due  to  police  torture.  Mr 
Tohra  said  that  all  justice  and  peace  loving 
people  would  support  the  Akali  Dal  decision. 

Mr.  Simranjit  Singh  Mann,  president. 
Akali  Dal  (Mann)  addressing  the  congrega- 
tion said  that  history  wtis  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  Sikhs  had  never  forgiven  those  who 
had  committed  sacrilege  of  the  Guru  Granth 
Sahib  and  the  gurdwaras. 

Mr.  Mann  said  that  the  Sikhs  had  faced  the 
onslaught  of  the  government  as  fake  encoun- 
ters were  taking  place  and  Innocent  Sikhs 
had  been  killed  by  the  police  and  no  action 
had  been  taken.  Even  the  Supreme  Court  had 
not  moved  into  the  matter. 

Mr  Parkash  Singh  Badal.  president.  Akali 
Dal  (Badal)  In  his  address  said  the  Sikhs 
were  passing  through  a  difficult  period  of 
their  existence.  He  assailed  the  Chief  Min- 
ister for  not  tendering  a  public  apology  and 
supporting  the  police  excesses.  Sikhs  would 
not  tolerate  any  Insult  to  the  Guru  Granth 
Sahib  and  the  Sikh  shrines. 

Mr.  Jagdev  Singh  Talwandi  In  his  address 
also  lashed  out  at  government  for  adopting 
anti-Sikh  policies  and  launching  the  "Oper- 
ation Blue  Star". 
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Mr.  Talwandi  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
unity  of  the  Sikh  Panth  and  said  that  all 
leaders  must  unite  at  one  plateform  to  face 
the  onslaught  of  the  government.  Without 
unity  they  would  not  be  able  to  put  up  a 
fight,  he  said. 

Mr.  Kabul  Singh,  president  of  the  Akali 
Dal  (Longowal)  also  supported  the  plea  of 
Mr.  Talwandi  and  called  for  lasting  unity  of 
the  Sikh  Panth.  He  criticised  the  police  ex- 
cesses in  the  state. 

Mr.  Manjit  Singh,  president.  Akali  Dal 
(Manjit).  also  recalled  the  sacrifices  of  Bhai 
Amrik  Singh  and  other  Sikh  leaders  for  the 
Sikh  Panth  and  said  that  no  insult  to  the 
Guru  Granth  Sahib  could  be  tolerated. 

Besides,  the  chiefs  of  the  different  Akali 
factions,  many  other  leaders  and  workers 
had  come  from  different  parts  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Ajmen  Singh  Lakhowal.  president,  the 
Bharati  Klsan  Union.  Mr.  Jagjlt  Singh 
Lyallpuri.  leader  of  the  Marxist  Communist 
Party  of  India  (MCPI).  Mr.  Klrpal  Singh 
Aujla.  Samajwadt  Janata  Party  and  heads  of 
the  Sikh  sampardas  had  also  participated. 

Mr.  Tohra  announced  that  three  akhand 
paths  had  been  started  in  memory  of 
Harjlnder  Singh  Jinda  and  Sukhdev  Singh 
Sukha  executed  in  the  General  Vaidya  case 
at  Akal  Takht.  Gurdwara  Alamgir  in 
Ludhlana  district  and  the  native  village  of 
the  slain  militanu  and  appealed  to  the  Sikhs 
to  participate  In  the  same. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  EDWIN 
ARMITAGE 


HON.  DAVID  MANN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an(j  Members  of 
the  House,  please  join  with  me  in  recognizing 
Mr.  Edwin  Armitage  who  will  be  retiring  alter 
25  years  as  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Baptist 
Association's  Baptist  Family  Services  on  De- 
cember 31,  1993.  The  Baptist  Family  Services 
is  the  longest,  continuing-mservice  juvenile  re- 
habilitation ministry  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  The  Cincinnati  community  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Edwin  Armitage  tor  helping 
to  make  family  values  a  prionty  and  a  reality. 

As  director,  Edwin  has  been  credited  with 
making  the  Baptist  Family  Services  a  more  ef- 
fective program.  During  the  last  year  of  serv- 
ice. Edwin  attended  the  World  Missions  Con- 
ference, lead  the  Family  and  Marriage  Enrich- 
ment Conference  at  Memorial  and  attended 
the  Home  Mission  Board  task  force  in  Bir- 
mingham, AL.  He  taught  at  38  bible  schools 
and  visited  21  pnsons  m  and  around  the  area. 

Edwin  Armitage  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
helping  others.  Many  people  around  the  coun- 
try have  been  helped  thanks  to  his  hard  work 
throughout  the  years.  For  example,  he  helped 
secure  food,  furniture,  clothing,  and  shelter  for 
those  in  need.  He  provided  guidance  and  in- 
spiration to  youth  organizations  and  helped  to 
foster  relations  between  prison  inmates  and 
their  families. 

Please  join  me  in  offenng  Mr.  Edwin 
Armitage  my  whole-hearted  congratulations  on 
his  retirement  after  25  years  as  director  of  the 
Baptist  Family  Services. 


October  26,  1993 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HENRY  WAXMAN:  A  GREAT 
LEGISLATOR 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  ST.ARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress  are  lucky  at  this  critical  time  in 
the  consideration  of  health  reform  legislation 
to  have  Congressman  Henry  Waxman  of  Cali- 
fornia in  such  a  key  position. 

Our  colleague  has  left  his  mark  in  the  im- 
provement of  every  sector  of  the  Nation's 
health — in  NIH  research,  manpower  improve- 
ments, public  health  and  the  quality  of  our  air 
and  water,  extension  of  care  to  the  poor,  and 
the  reform  of  the  Medicaid  Program.  He  is 
truly  an  example  to  all  of  us  of  what  a  legisla- 
tor should  be — and  gives  us  all  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  succeed  m  achieving  a  truly 
monumental  reform  of  the  Nation's  health  care 
system. 

I  urge  Members  to  read  the  following  article 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  October  10, 
1993,  entitled  "Henry  Waxman,  In  the  Eye  of 
the  National  Health-Insurance  Reform." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  October  10. 

1993] 

He.vry  Waxman.  In  The  Eye  of  the 

National  Health-Insurance  Storm 

(By  Robert  Scheer) 

Funny,  he  doesn't  look  powerful.  Sitting  in 
his  small,  cluttered  congressional  office  In  a 
decaying  section  of  rundown  storefronts  just 
south  of  the  flashy  Beverly  Center,  it  is  hard 
to  picture  the  diminutive  and  chipper  figure 
of  Henry  A.  Waxman  as  a  mover  and  shaker 
In  Congress.  But  he  is. 

"The  Almanac  of  American  Politics"  refers 
to  the  West  Los  Angeles  congressman  as. 
"One  of  the  most  powerful  and  skillful  legis- 
lators in  recent  American  history."  His 
friend  and  colleague.  George  Miller  (D-Mar- 
tlnez)  recalls,  in  a  tribute  to  Waxmans  leg- 
endary in-fighting  skills.  "When  I  first  came 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  I  thought  Henry's 
first  name  was  Sonofabitch.'  Everybody  who 
had  to  deal  with  the  committee  kept  saying. 
•Do  you  know  what  that  sonofabitch  Wax- 
man  wants  now?' " 

If  President  Bill  Clinton  is  to  get  his 
health  reform  turned  into  law.  it  will  require 
many  hours  of  legislative  rewriting  and  arm- 
twisting  by  the  54-year-old  chairman  of  the 
health  subcommittee  of  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee.  For  14  years  as 
chair  of  this  crucial  subcommittee.  Waxman 
has  pushed  a  considerable  body  of  health  leg- 
islation on  AIDS,  nursing  homes,  breast  can- 
cer, nutrition,  medical  devices  and  pharma- 
ceuticals into  law. 

Health  is  his  Issue  and  universal  coverage 
his  cause.  "I've  been  In  Congress  18  years." 
he  says,  "and  before  that  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Health  Committee  In  the  Assembly  in 
Sacramento,  and  all  of  my  legislative  career 
I've  felt  strongly  that  we  need  a  national 
health-Insurance  system  to  cover  every- 
body." 

His  other  passion  has  been  support  for  Is- 
rael, and  Waxman.  a  conservative  jew.  now 
exhibits  the  dazed  optimism  of  one  whose 
long,  often  futile  wars  may  suddenly  be  won. 
"National  health  insurance  and  peace  for  Is- 
rael are  the  two  public-policy  Issues  that 
have  been  of  grreat  concern  to  my  entire  pro- 
fessional career— and  I  started  to  think  that 
both    were    intractable,    that    the    Messiah 


might   have    to   come    to   accomplish    both 
goals.  But  now  both  seem  possible." 

If  comprehensive  health  insurance  passes, 
he  enthuses.  "It  will  be  the  most  Important 
domestic  legislation  of  our  generation.  I  feel 
proud  to  be  somewhat  part  of  it."  But  don't 
celebrate  yet.  "I  always  have  to  hold  back 
until  it  is  done,  because  nothing  is  accom- 
plished until  it  is  followed  into  law  and 
working." 

Waxman  has  a  law  degree  from  UCLA.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Janet  Kessler.  have 
a  daughter,  a  son  and  one  grandson. 

Question:  What  are  your  reservations  about 
the  President's  health-care  program?  What 
are  the  pitfalls? 

Answer;  Before  I  go  into  my  concerns,  let 
me  tell  you  what  I  think  is  positive.  It  is  a 
bold  proposal  by  the  President  to  accomplish 
the  goals  of  coverage  for  everybody  in  the 
country — comprehensive  health-insurance 
benefits.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  wanted 
to  do  all  the  time  I've  been  In  public  life. 
And  I  came  to  the  conclusion  quite  a  while 
ago  that  there  was  no  chance  to  get  reform 
of  this  magnitude  passed  without  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  making  it  an  issue, 
front  and  center,  to  make  It  a  reality.  I 
think  that  President  and  Mrs.  Clinton  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit  for  taking  on  this 
issue. 

Question:  And  your  reservations? 

Answer:  We  need  to  look  very  carefully  at 
the  plan  itself.  We've  got  all  the  concepts 
and  the  basic  framework  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  proposing,  but  we  haven't  seen  the 
exact  terms  of  the  legislation. 

Question:  We  know  it  preserves  the  role  of 
insurance  companies,  rather  than  a  single- 
payer  plan,  which  would  eliminate  them. 
Would  you  prefer  a  single-payer  plan? 

Answer:  I  personally  would  prefer  a  single- 
payer  plan.  It  is  certainly  less  complicated 
than  what  the  President  is  proposing.  It 
would  have  guaranteed  a  clear  way  to  a  com- 
prehensive, universal  benefit  and  people 
would  have  understood  it  a  lot  better  than 
they  will  this  plan— which  involves  alliances 
to  negotiate  with  health-care  systems  and 
states  to  have  a  lot  of  discretion  as  to  how 
they  are  going  to  organize  all  of  this.  But  the 
President  made  a  political  decision  that  the 
Congress  was  not  ready  to  pass  a  single- 
payer  system.  And  he's  come  forward  with 
another  way  of  providing  the  same  goals  of  a 
single-payer  system,  which  would  be  a  uni- 
versal, comprehensive  benefit. 

Question:  Is  this  feasible? 

Answer:  Those  goals  can  be  achieved  in  the 
kind  of  system  that  he  has  proposed.  I  have 
concerns  about  the  amount  of  money  they 
hope  to  get  out  of  spending  that  otherwise 
would  take  place  In  the  Medicare  program 
for  the  elderly  and  the  MedlCal/Medlcaid  for 
the  poor. 

Question:  OK.  but  I  hear  a  lot  of  grumbling. 
I  talked  to  a  doctor  just  an  hour  ago  who 
told  me  how  HMOs  are  awful — how  people 
don't  get  the  specialized  care  they  need. 
Aren't  we  institutionalizing  all  this  now? 

Answer:  HMOs  are  a  fact  of  life,  and  many 
people  find  them  an  attractive  way  to  get 
their  health-care  services.  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, we've  had  Kaiser  Permanente  since 
World  War  II — and  they  have  a  reputation  for 
providing  good-quality  care.  Most  people 
who  belong  to  Kaiser  and  the  other  HMOs  are 
quite  satisfied.  The  notion  of  the  health-care 
proposal  Is  that  there  will  be  a  score  card  on 
all  the  systems  that  are  going  to  compete  for 
the  consumers'  choice — so  we  can  check  the 
quality  of  those  plans.  But.  ultimately,  the 
consumer  will  be  able  to  choose  another  plan 
or  choose  a  physician  in  a  different  kind  of 
setting  if  they  want  that  choice. 


Question:  What  would  have  been  wrong  if 
we  had  just  expanded  Medicare? 

Answer:  If  we  had  expanded  Medicare  with- 
in a  single-payer  system.  I  think  there  would 
be  a  lot  say  for  that.  I.  myself,  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  have  provided 
national  health  care  through  a  single-payer 
system.  There  are  lots  of  different  ways  to 
accomplish  the  goals  that  I  think  everybody 
wants  In  a  health-care-system  reform,  and 
the  President  has  come  up  with  a  different 
idea. 

Question:  One  hears  that  the  administra- 
tive costs  for  Medicare  run  in  the  2%-5% 
range  as  opposed  to  20%  for  private  insur- 
ance companies.  Are  those  figures  accurate? 

Answer:  I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that 
the  overhead  costs  for  the  public  system  of 
Medicare  are  a  lot  less  than  what  we  have  in 
the  private  insurance  systems  today. 

That  is  why  insurance  reform  is  going  to 
be  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  make  this 
whole  system  work,  in  what  the  President  is 
proposing.  Insurance  companies  spend  a  lot 
of  money  excluding  people  from  coverage 
who  offer  a  high  risk,  the  high  overhead,  the 
high  marketing  costs.  A  lot  of  insurance 
companies  are  going  to  go  out  of  business 
under  the  Clinton  proposal  because  they  are 
not  equipped  to  do  what  insurance  should  be 
doing,  and  that  is  to  spread  the  risk  for  those 
who  need  the  services  to  a  broad  population 
base. 

Question:  Are  you  going  to  have  a  big  prob- 
lem with  Insurance  companies  and  other  spe- 
cial-interest groups? 

Answer:  I  think  a  lot  of  the  special  inter- 
ests are  going  to  try  to  pull  this  bill  apart. 
But  the  good  news  is  that  the  special-Inter- 
est groups  are  divided.  The  AMA  (American 
Medical  Assn.]  is  strongly  for  requiring  em- 
ployers to  cover  their  employees — so  we  will 
have  universal  coverage — but  they  will  fight 
against  cost  control.  Some  in  the  business 
community  are  against  the  mandate  on  em- 
ployers to  cover  employees — but  they  favor 
keeping  costs  down. 

I  know  firsthand  the  power  some  of  these 
special -Interest  groups  have — the  drug  com- 
panies, the  insurance  industry,  the  AMA  and 
many  others.  They  command  a  lot  of  money 
and  support  around  the  country,  which  goes 
to  candidates.  The  public  has  got  to  watch 
out  for  them. 

Question:  And  the  insurance  companies? 

Answer:  I  think  the  insurance  companies 
are  going  to  resist  the  system  that  will  ex- 
clude most  of  them  from  being  able  to  par- 
ticipate, because  they  have  been  able  to 
make  money  not  by  covering  everybody  but 
by  excluding  people  or  trying  to  cherry-pick 
those  whose  are  the  best  risks. 

A  lot  of  insurance  companies — especially 
small  Insurance  companies— have  a  lot  to 
lose.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  come  in  and 
argue  that  we  should  allow  them  to  continue 
a  system  that  will  jjermit  those  kinds  of  in- 
surance practices  that  exclude  people  from 
coverage.  I  think  other  insurance  companies, 
some  of  the  bigger  ones,  are  going  to  try  to 
adapt  themselves  into  a  system  of  managed 
competition. 

Question:  What  should  consumers  be  alert- 
ed to? 

Answer:  The  consumer  should  be  alert  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  going  to  be  two  areas, 
generally  speaking,  of  controversy.  One  will 
be  over  whether  we're  going  to  have  a  uni- 
versal health-insurance  program.  The  Presi- 
dent decided  to  make  It  universal,  building 
on  the  employer-employee  base  and  then 
having  a  subsidy  for  those  not  covered  in 
that  way.  But  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  going  to  come  In  and  fight 
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that  are  argue  that  employees  not  be  re- 
quired to  cover  their  employees  or  to  partici- 
pate in  making  sure  that  their  employees 
have  health  coverage. 

Another  major  battleground  is  going  to  be 
over  some  way  to  control  the  cost  increases 
in  the  health-care  system.  We  spend  more  for 
our  health-care  system  than  any  system  in 
the  world,  and  businesses  and  individuals  are 
finding  that  health  care  is  unaffordable. 

The  major  battles  are  going  to  be  over  uni- 
versal coverage  and  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  it  or  not.  and  whether  we're  going  to 
have  actual  controls  to  limit  the  increases  in 
health-care  costs. 

Question:  Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  has 
criticized  the  plan's  failure  to  cover  undocu- 
mented residents.  Do  you  agree? 

Answer:  I'm  sympathetic  with  what  Car- 
dinal Mahony  called  for  in  making  illegal 
aliens  eligible  for  benefits  on  humanitarian 
grounds. 

But  I  don't  think  there  is  political  support 
for  it  in  the  Congress— to  entitle  illegal 
aliens  to  full  benefits  that  Americans  have. 
Mrs.  Clinton  testified  that  the  Administra- 
tion could  not  support  such  coverage  of  ille- 
gal aliens. 

Question  Are  you  saying  if  they  are  work- 
ing in  the  garment  district  and  are  undocu- 
mented, that  the  employer  doesn't  have  to 
provide  health  insurance? 

Answer:  If  they  are  working  for  an  em- 
ployer, that  employers  is  probably  breaking 
the  law  by  hiring  them.  But  if  they  are  em- 
ployed, the  employer  would  have  to  pay  for 
their  coverage  just  as  the  employer  pays  So- 
cial Security.  But  whether  they  will  be  able 
to  get  those  benefits  is  very  much  in  doubt. 

Question  We're  talking  about  a  million 
people  in  this  state  who  are  not  going  to 
have  coverage.  Isn't  this  a  major  fiaw? 

Answer:  The  failure  to  cover  undocu- 
mented aliens  puts  a  tremendous  strain  on 
our  health-care  system  and  on  the  country's 
taxpayers.  That's  why  we  have  to  insist  that 
the  federal  government,  which  has  control 
over  our  borders,  will  reimburse  the  hos- 
pitals and  local  government  for  the  health- 
care services  that  are  given. 

Question  Do  you  think  the  battle  has  al- 
ready been  won  on  some  kind  of  basic  re- 
form? 

Answer:  I  don't  want  to  be  overconfident.  I 
think  there  is  a  serious  fight  and  we  still 
could  lose  it  if  the.  Republicans  and  conserv- 
ative Democrats  put  together  a  coalition 
that  drops  universal  coverage,  or  the  medical 
professions  and  some  of  the  conservatives 
get  together  and  say  they  don't  want  [cost] 
controls  except  on  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Question:  What  is  your  sense  of  the  current 
mood  in  Congress? 

Answer:  Members  of  Congress  are  looking 
to  see  what  the  public  thinks  and  they  are 
hearing  from  a  lot  of  the  special-interest 
groups. 

I  worry  that  some  congressmen  may  think 
that,  if  they  appease  those  special-interest 
groups,  they  can  vote  for  a  bill  that  they  call 
health  reform,  but  it  may  well  mean  that 
millions  will  continue  to  be  uninsured  and 
that  the  middle  class  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  the  coverage  they  now  have. 

Question  Are  there  circumstances  where 
you  would  vote  against  the  bill? 

Answer:  I  think  if  we  don't  get  a  bill  that 
provides  for  universal  coverage,  comprehen- 
sive health-care  benefits,  that's  fair  to  the 
elderly  and  the  poor,  as  some  Republicans 
and  conservative  Democrats  are  proposing.  I 
would  have  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  we 
lost  the  fight  and  that  It's  not  worth  voting 
for. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PHILLIP  CHRISTOPHER  HONORED 
FOR  GREAT  ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
marked  the  45th  birthday  of  an  important 
member  of  the  community  of  Astoria.  NY, 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent— Mr.  Phillip 
Christopher. 

Mr.  Chnstopher  has  been  a  vocal  and  effec- 
tive leader  for  the  cause  of  freedom  for  Cy- 
prus for  many  years.  He  came  to  this  country 
from  his  hometown  in  Kyrenia.  Cyprus,  in 
1959.  joining  his  father  and  older  sister  who 
had  already  been  here  lor  7  years.  Mr.  Chns- 
topher quickly  achieved  academic  excellence 
in  his  adopted  country,  graduating  with  honors 
from  New  York  University  [NYU]  in  1970.  Mr. 
Christopher  also  gained  distinction  as  a  su- 
perb soccer  player,  captaining  NYU's  varsity 
team  and  earning  All-American  honors. 

After  graduation,  Mr.  Christopher  joined 
Audiovox  Corp.,  a  rapidly  nsing  electronics 
corporation.  His  career  with  Audiovox  has 
been  highly  successful;  he  is  currently  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  corporation. 

But  I  know  Phil  best  as  a  tireless  champion 
of  freedom  for  the  Cypnot  people.  He  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  advancement  of  jus- 
tice and  freedom  on  that  troubled  island.  In 
1975,  he  founded  the  Pancypnan  Association 
of  Amenca,  where  he  continues  to  serve  as 
president.  Under  his  capable  direction,  the 
Pancypnans  have  become  the  leading  organi- 
zation in  the  Greek  Cypnot  community  in  the 
United  States,  in  two  decades,  the  Pancypnan 
Association  has  seen  enormous  expansion, 
becoming  a  vocal  lobbying  force  for  the  Cyp- 
not people,  building  a  beautiful  community 
center,  promoting  Cypnot-American  cultural 
exchanges,  and  providing  hundreds  of  schol- 
arships to  young  Cypriots  for  study  in  Amer- 
ican universities. 

Phil  has  served  with  great  distinction  as 
president  of  the  Cyprus  Federation  and  of 
CY-PAC.  and  as  chairman  of  the  Justice  for 
Cyprus  Committee.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Cyprus  ChikJrens 
Fund,  the  Amencan  Hellenic  Alliance,  and  the 
United  Hellenic  American  Congress  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  )Oin  me  in  commending 
Mr  Chnstopher's  dedication  and  leadership  on 
behalf  of  the  Cypnot  people  by  wishing  him  a 
very  happy  45th  birtfnlay. 
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to  become  the  largest  community  action  agen- 
cy in  California  and  one  of  the  top  five  in  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  the  services  it  pro- 
vides, its  innovative  efforts  and  its  longevity. 

Joe's  dreams  as  a  young  student  were  on 
sports  and  coaching.  But  his  work  with  young 
people  led  not  to  coaching,  but  to  his  in- 
creased involvement  in  community  activities. 

From  1969  until  1971  Joe  served  as  project 
director  of  the  Head  Start  Program.  Today  this 
nationally  recognized  preschool  education  pro- 
gram serves  more  than  1,550  children  living  in 
Fresno  County. 

Dunng  his  tenure  as  EOC  director,  Joe  be- 
came the  first  Afncan-Amencan  elected  to  the 
Fresno  City  Council,  touching  the  lives  of 
many  people  in  our  community.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  two  4-year  terms  from  1977  to  1985  and 
also  served  as  mayor  pro  tern. 

A  quiet,  unassuming  person,  Joe  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  man  behind  the 
scenes,  a  leader  who  offers  his  assistance 
whenever  he  has  been  asked.  I  know  Joe  to 
be  a  consensus-builder,  a  leader  who  has 
often  brought  together  diverse  groups  who  can 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  each  other. 

Joe's  accomplishments  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Perhaps  the  best  descnption  of  what 
Joe  Williams  means  to  our  community  are 
Joe's  own  goals.  He  once  said, 

I  have  tried  to  give  this  community  my  en- 
ergy as  it  relates  to  caring  about  people  who 
are  less  fortunate  *  *  *.  I  hope  my  future  is 
to  figure  out  ways  some  of  us  in  this  commu- 
nity can  help  our  young  develop  and  assume 
leadership  roles  in  the  community. 

Joe,  you  have  succeeded.  And  I  know  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  will  join  me  in 
saying  thank  you  for  making  our  community 
that  much  better  because  of  your  efforts. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  WILLIAMS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 
Mr.  LEHMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  before  my 
colleagues  today  to  honor  the  achievements  of 
Joe  Williams,  a  person  whom  I  am  proud  to 
call  a  friend  and  a  true  civil  leader  who  is  retir- 
ing as  executive  director  of  the  Fresno  County 
Economic  Opportunities  Commission. 

Under  Joe's  guidance  for  more  than  two 
decades,  the  nonprofit  Fresno  EOC  has  grown 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  RENAMING  OF 
THIRD  COLLEGE  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CALIFORNIA  SAN 
DIEGO  TO  THE  "THURGOOD  MAR- 
SHALL COLLEGE"  IN  HONOR  OF 
JUSTICE  THURGOOD  MARSHALL 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PE.NNSYLVAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1993 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  renaming  of  Third  Col- 
lege to  the  Thurgood  Marshall  College  in 
honor  of  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall.  Charged 
with  educating  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  University  of  California  maintains 
eight  campuses  which  offer  baccalaureate, 
masters,  and  doctoral  as  well  as  professional 
degrees. 

The  San  Diego  campus  of  the  University  of 
California  system  was  created  in  the  early 
1960's  as  the  southernmost  site  for  State- 
sponsored  higher  education.  Third  College,  on 
the  University  of  California's  San  Diego  cam- 
pus, was  founded  in  1970  to  represent  the 
higher  academic  achievement  and  the  best 
aspirations  of  the  civil  rights  movement  m  this 
country.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  recog- 
nize this  institution  which  has  so  successfully 
fulfilled  Its  charier  philosophy  to  challenge  stu- 
dents both  as  scholars  and  citizens  in  a  grow- 
ing multicultural  State  and  world. 
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I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  students  of 
Third  College  take  a  set  of  general  education 
requirements  that  include  mathematics,  a  so- 
cial science  sequence  called  Dimensions  of 
Culture,  a  course  in  the  physical  sciences,  hu- 
manities, and  the  arts.  These  bright  and  able 
Third  College  students,  who  receive  academic 
credit  for  training  and  placement  as  tutors  and 
mentors  in  local  inner-city  elementary  schools, 
have  also  been  commended  time  and  time 
again  for  their  community  contributions. 

Supporters  of  Third  College  have  continually 
sought  to  find  a  more  meanmgtui  name  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  s  passing  m 
January  1993,  led  to  enormous  support  lor  the 
University  of  California  San  Diego  campus  to 
rename  the  college.  I  could  not  agree  more, 
and  that's  why  I  urge  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  m  supporting  the 
name  change  to  Thurgood  Marshall  College,  a 
name  that  will  forever  be  Known  for  its  impor- 
tant impact  In  the  area  of  access  to  quality 
education.  Indeed,  Thurgood  Marshall  is  an 
icon  which  the  University  of  California  wishes 
to  have  its  students  emulate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
CENTER  FOR  ENRICHED  STUDIES 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKG.N 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  a  school  m  my  district  which 
has  been  nationally  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  with  the  Blue  Ribbon 
School  Award.  In  commemoration  of  this  pres- 
tigious event,  the  Los  Angeles  Center  tor  En- 
riched Studies  (LACES]  was  honored  by  Vice 
President  Al  Gore  in  a  White  House  cere- 
mony on  October  21. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  School  Program,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, IS  a  national  competition  which  identi- 
fies those  schools  that  surpass  educational 
goals  and  work  ardently  toward  continued  im- 
provement. As  pointed  out  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  recipients  of  this  award  have  a 
can-do  attitude  toward  probiem-solvmg,  prefer- 
nng  to  view  problems  as  opportunities  '  Usmg 
this  approach,  the  Los  Angeles  Center  for  En- 
nched  Studies  has  continued  to  employ  every 
possible  resource  in  responding  to  the  needs 
of  its  students. 

The  Los  Angeles  Center  for  Enriched  Stud- 
ies IS  a  culturally  diverse  school  that  was  es- 
tablished as  a  part  of  the  city's  integration  pro- 
gram in  1977.  Atx)ut  90  percent  of  the  student 
body  are  bused  from  various  parts  of  the  city. 
This  exceptional  institution  stresses  college 
preparation  as  one  of  the  goals  of  its  aca- 
demic curnculum.  and  was  selected  to  be  a 
California  Distinguished  School  ^n  i992  The 
first  magnet  school  of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District,  its  classes  are  based  on  a 
modular  system  similar  to  those  used  in  col- 
leges. Students  are  required  to  take  seven 
classes  a  semester,  and  often  graduate  early. 
Although  the  school's  standards  for  graduation 
are  higher  than  that  of  the  State,  most  of  the 
students  exceed  the  school's  grade  pomt  aver- 
age requirements  in  virtually  every  subject 
area. 


The  Los  Angeles  Center  for  Enriched  Stud- 
ies includes  grades  4  through  12  and  the  av- 
erage student  attends  the  school  for  at  least  6 
years.  The  ability  to  remain  at  the  school  for 
an  extended  number  of  years  helps  to 
strengthen  ties  between  the  students  and 
teachers  as  well  as  fostering  the  parent's  com- 
mitment to  the  school.  Parents  actively  volun- 
teer, from  working  in  the  classrooms  to  hold- 
ing fundraisers,  in  order  to  help  the  school 
reach  its  goals.  These  goals:  student  achieve- 
ment, diversity,  leadership,  and  community  in- 
volvement are  evidenced  in  the  success  of  its 
students,  97  percent  of  whom  continue  their 
education  by  going  to  college  after  graduation. 

Accepting  ^is  award  on  behalf  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Center  for  Enriched  Studies  was  Ms. 
Marion  Collins,  principal  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Center  for  Enriched  Studies;  Mr.  Jerry 
Hasson,  president  of  the  Parents  of  LACES 
Association;  and  Mr.  Demetrius  Brunson,  stu- 
dent body  president. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  com- 
mending the  Los  Angeles  Center  for  Enriched 
Studies  administrators  and  faculty,  who,  in  a 
time  when  both  hope  and  resources  seem  to 
be  limited,  have  found  the  time  and  made  a 
way  to  promote  continued  academic  excel- 
lence among  the  Culver  City  High  School  stu- 
dent body  of  the  Los  Angeles  Center  for  En- 
riched Studies. 


SPENT  NUCLEAR  FUEL 
MANAGEMENT 


HON.  ROD  GRAMS 

OF  .MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1993 

Mr.  GRAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues  attention  the  plight  of  the  Na- 
tion's Spent  Nuclear  Fuel  Management  Pro- 
gram and  to  remind  this  Congress  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  Nation's  environment  and  energy 
security,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
this  congressionally  mandated  program  fulfills 
its  mission  of  finding  a  suitable  repository  for 
the  Nation's  high-level  radioactive  waste. 

However,  I  am  disappointed  to  report  that 
the  Government  is  not  fulfilling  its  responsibil- 
ity to  the  American  public,  and  in  fact,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  falling  years  behind  in 
characterizing  and  building  a  spent  fuel  reposi- 
tory, and  has  not  yet  provided  any  guarantee 
that  It  will  fulfill  its  1998  obligation  to  begin  ac- 
cepting spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  reac- 
tors used  to  generate  electricity. 

This  failure  has  significant  consequences  to 
American  electric  ratepayers  who  have  al- 
ready paid  in  over  S7.6  billion  to  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund.  Compounding  this  problem  is 
that  nuclear  electnc  generating  plants  con- 
structed limited-capacity  spent-fuel  handling 
facilities  on  site  because  they  were  promised 
by  the  U.S.  Government  that  a  national  waste 
repository  would  be  available  in  tne  mid- 
I990's. 

In  my  State  of  Minnesota,  where  ratepayers 
have  already  paid  over  S200  million  to  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Fund,  we  face  the  choice  of  either 
constructing  additional  temporary  storage  fa- 
cilities, or  as  soon  as  next  year  having  to  shut- 


down an  efficient,  reliable,  and  nonpolluting 
powerplant  that  supplies  a  significant  percent- 
age of  my  State's  electncity. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  and  irv 
sisi  that  DOE  fulfill  what  Energy  Secretary 
Hazel  O'Leary  called  the  Department's  "moral 
obligation"  to  begin  removing  spent  nuclear 
fuel  from  the  more  than  70  de  facto  reposi- 
tories scattered  over  38  States,  and  moving 
this  radioactive  waste  to  a  safe  and  controlled 
location.  This  is  what  the  Congress  in  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  of  1 982  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent amendments  in  1987  mandated,  and 
what  the  American  ratepayers  have  paid  for. 

However,  while  DOE  has  indicated  that  it  is 
prepared  to  move  fonward  with  its  program  to 
determine  the  suitability  of  Yucca  Mountain  as 
a  repository  site,  it  is  Congress'  responsibility 
to  make  the  funds  available  for  this  to  happen. 
To  be  clear,  not  taxpayer  funds,  not  Treasury 
funds,  but  the  funds  that  were  paid  by  Amer- 
ican electric  ratepayers  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  managing  spent  nuclear  fuel. 

Congress  must  address  the  fiscal  account- 
ability for  funding  the  Spent-Fuel  Management 
Program.  The  National  Association  of  Regu- 
latory Utility  Commissioners  [NARUC],  which 
is  an  organization  that  represents  the  interests 
of  American  electric  utility  ratepayers,  adopted 
a  resolution — which  I  would  like  to  request  be 
inserted  in  the  Record — calling  for  Congress 
to  address  the  funding  mechanism  to  ensure 
that  adequate  money  is  available  to  complete 
the  high-level  waste  program. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  calls  for  a  funding 
mechanism — an  off-budget  revolving  fund — 
that  makes  the  ratepayers'  money  available  to 
the  program  as  needed,  and  not  subject  to 
congressional  budgetary  constraints,  whk;h 
would  divert  these  funds  for  deficit  reduction. 

The  ratepayer  resolution  also  finds  that  the 
waste  fund  has  collected  and  continues  to  col- 
lect adequate  funds  for  the  program,  and  Con- 
gress under  this  resolution  would  continue  to 
exercise  strong  oversight  through  reviewing 
DOE'S  annual  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  only  an  urgent  mat- 
ter for  fi^innesotans,  but  for  our  environment, 
for  our  energy  secunty,  and  for  American  rate- 
payers who  are  shoukJering  the  expense, 
which  to  date  is  more  than  $7.6  billion.  I  ask 
Members  to  join  with  me  in  urging  DOE  to  ful- 
fill Its  responsibilities  with  the  Spent-Fuel  Man- 
agement Program,  and  to  ensure  that  suffi- 
cient funds  are  available  when  needed,  adopt 
a  revolving  fund  mechanism  to  jump  start  this 
vital  energy  program. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST  SMALL 
BUSINESS  TO  CREATE  MORE  JOBS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1993 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in 
obtaining  financing  from  tax-exempt  entities  for 
licensed  Small  Business  Investment  Company 
[SBIC]  and  Specialized  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Company  [SSBIC]  Programs. 

The  Small  Business  Enhancement  Act  of 
1992  corrected  several  significant  structural 
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flaws  in  the  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany and  Specialized  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Company  Programs.  These  changes,  the 
first  major  changes  in  the  programs  since  their 
inception  in  1958.  enhance  the  flow  of  capital 
to  small  business  owners  to  expand  their  busi- 
nesses. Unfortunately,  for  the  small  business 
owners  the  new  law  does  not  provide  the  ap- 
proprate  flexibility  m  matching  sources  of  cap- 
ital to  the  specific  capital  structure  needs  of 
the  entrepreneur  This  bill  rectifies  this  prob- 
lem by  providing  an  exemption  to  tax-exempt 
entities  from  the  unrelated  business  income 
tax  [UBITI  for  debt  financing  for  licensed 
SBICs  and  SSBICs. 

Small  businesses  have  traditionally  been  the 
engine  of  ecorromic  growth  compnsing  over  95 
percent  of  all  businesses  in  the  United  States. 
SBICs  provide  small  businesses  with  capital, 
strategic  advce,  and  management  assistance 
in  order  for  small  businesses  to  grow  and  en- 
hance their  likelihood  of  long  term  success 
SSBlCs  play  this  role  for  minonty  owned  busi- 
nesses who  we  all  know  have  a  more  difficult 
time  raising  capital  to  start  up  and  continue 
operating 

Tax-exempt  entities  are  the  largest  source 
of  long  term  risk  capital  available  today  for 
small  business  owners.  In  1991,  pension 
funds  and  endowments  made  up  over  63  per- 
cent of  the  total  sources  of  pnvate  equity  dol- 
lars invested  in  venture  capital  funds.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  leveraging  of  pnvate  capital 
through  the  SBA  Guaranteed  Funding  Pro- 
gram creates  acquisition  indebtedness — under 
Internal  Revenue  Code  section  514(c) — and 
therefore,  UBIT  to  the  tax  exemption  investor. 
Tax-exempt  investors  have  traditionally  cho- 
sen not  to  invest  in  SBICs  and  SSBICs  pnn- 
cipally  because  of  the  administrative  complica- 
tions that  UBIT  presents. 

This  legislation  provides,  in  part,  a  SBA 
guaranteed  leverage  vehicle  that  would  fund 
SBICs  and  SSBICs  with  a  preferred  stock 
rather  than  the  traditional  detientures  or  loans. 
This  structure  allows  a  tax  exempt  entity  to  in- 
vest in  an  SBIC  or  SSBIC  without  incurring 
UBIT  However,  for  providing  this  preferred 
stock  leverage  to  an  SBIC  or  SSBIC,  the  bill 
requires  that  the  SBIC  or  SSBIC  invest  its 
portfolio  in  the  form  of  straight  equity  in  small 
businesses.  This  presents  a  dilemma  for  a 
large  numtjer  of  small  business  owners  who 
seek  to  minimize  their  equity  dilution  by  using 
debt  together  with  equity  in  their  finarKing 
packages  from  SBICs  or  SSBICs.  The  inflexi- 
bility of  this  capital  structure  is  particularly 
harsh  for  small  businesses  with  slower  growth 
potential  who  may  be  required  to  sell  a  greater 
portion  of  their  businesses  m  order  to  obtain 
growth  financing.  Thus,  under  the  current  law, 
the  access  to  capital  through  a  lk»nsed  SBIC 
or  SSBIC  is  being  driven  by  ambiguities  in  the 
tax  law  relevant  to  UBIT  rather  than  the  needs 
of  the  small  business  owner  for  whom  these 
provisions  were  intended  to  benefit.  The  ac- 
cess to  equity  or  debt  by  a  small  business 
shouW  not  be  dnven  by  tax  provisions  like 
UBIT,  but  rather  by  a  finanang  package  from 
SBICs  or  SSBICs  that  best  matches  the  con- 
cern's particular  needs. 

Small  business  is  the  great  generator  of 
new  jobs  in  the  United  States,  creating  over 
60  percent  of  all  new  |Obs  m  the  economy. 
From  1987  to  1992,  small  businesses  created 
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5.8  million  net  new  )obs  compared  to  a  loss  of 
over  2.3  million  )obs  during  the  same  period  of 
downsizing  big  business.  This  bill  will  help 
meet  the  obfective  of  aeating  new  )Obs  by 
providing  small  businesses  with  access  to  the 
greatest  sources  of  private  capital  today,  pen- 
sion funds,  in  an  appropriate  capital  structure 
that  meets  the  needs  of  the  small  business 
owner 


VETERINARIAN  IN  SPACE 


HON.  WAYNE  ALIARD 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

iwfr  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  am  I  af- 
forded the  unique  opportunity  to  recognize  an 
outstanding  representative  of  my  profession: 
Vetennary  medicine.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  come  before  you  this  morning  in  order 
to  comment  on  Dr.  Martin  J.  Fettman. 

Dr.  Fettman.  who  received  the  doctor  of  vet- 
erinary medicine  degree  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity and  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from 
Colorado  State  University,  is  one  of  seven  as- 
tronauts aboard  Space  Shuttle  Columbia 
which  IS  engaged  m  the  mission  designated  as 
Spacelab  Life  Sciences  2.  Dr.  Fettman  serves 
in  the  data  gathering  effort  which  will  measure 
how  blood  and  other  fluids  shift  from  the  legs 
into  the  upper  txxJy  dunng  the  transition  to 
weightlessness.  Dr.  Fettman  is  on-board  as  a 
guest  researcher  due  to  his  qualifications  in 
vetennary  medicine  and  its  applicability  to  this 
particular  mission. 

As  a  vetennanan  and  Member  of  this 
House.  I  am  pleased  to  honor  Dr  Fettman 
and  his  colleagues  as  they  continue  their 
progress  in  this  essential  mission  and  exem- 
plify the  contnbutions  of  vetennary  medicine  to 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
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port  network.  The  program  is  based  on  the 
concept  that  through  a  one-on-one  caring  rela- 
tionship, people  can  progress  toward  greater 
independence  and  self-confidence,  no  matter 
how  severe  the  disability 

The  Junior  Companion  Program  was  devel- 
oped for  psychiatrically  disabled  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  59.  It  provides  ac- 
tivities which  enable  individuals  to  rebuild  their 
skills  and  confidence  in  the  community  while 
explonng  individual  potential  and  possibilities 
for  employment  and  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  and  honor  to 
recognize  the  many  men  and  women  who  as- 
sist the  over  400  mentally  disabled  Long  Is- 
landers every  day  at  57  separate  community 
sites. 


HONORING  THE  SENIOR  AND 
JUNIOR  COMPANION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  Ria  IMIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr  LAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federation  of 
Organizations  for  the  New  York  State  Mentally 
Disabled  is  a  statewide  organization  that 
works  on  behalf  of  the  mentally  disabled.  The 
federation  was  founded  in  1972  by  concerned 
parents  of  the  mentally  ill  and  works  to  im- 
prove services  lor  the  mentally  disabled  arxj 
their  families  In  Suffolk  County. 

I  lake  this  opportunity  to  recognize  those 
participants  of  the  federation's  Senior  and  Jun- 
ior Companion  programs  who  on  Fnday,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1993.  celebrated  12  years  of  outreach 
and  advocacy  tor  the  mentally  disabled  com- 
munity in  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island. 

The  Senior  Companion  Program  places 
people  with  psychiatnc  disabilities  in  various 
community  settings.  The  companions,  all  of 
whom  are  at  least  60  years  of  age,  work  4 
hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  for  a  small  sti- 
pend. They  act  as  role  models,  assisting  dis- 
abled people  to  learn  new  skills  m  a  peer  sup- 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  INDUCTEES 
INTO  FRESNO  ATHLETIC  HALL 
OF  FAME 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 
Mr.    LEHMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    It    gives    me 
great  pride  to  rise  before  my  colleagues  today 
to  pay  tnbute  to  six  standout  sports  figures 
whose  contributions  must  not  be  forgotten. 

I  am  pleased  these  six — Merritt  Gilbert, 
Boyd  Grant,  Dean  Philpott,  John  Toomasian, 
Harold  Zinkin,  and  Jim  Merlo— are  having  their 
deeds  enshrined  for  postenty  with  their  induc- 
tion on  November  3,  1993,  into  the  Fresno 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 

I  think  Hall  of  Fame  President  Peter  G. 
Mehas  summed  it  up  best  when  he  said  of 
these  inductees,  "We're  looking  at  people  in 
the  community  who  have  invested  their  lives  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  These  individuals  pro- 
vide very  positive  role  models  for  our  youth. 
They  have  done  much  to  make  the  valley  a 
great  place  to  live  " 

Dean  Philpott  was  a  teacher  when  I  was  a 
student  at  Sanger  High  and  he  was  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine  for  many  years  Dean  was  a  two- 
way  starter  on  the  Fresno  State  University 
Battlin'  Bulldogs  football  team  from  1954  until 
1957.  To  show  the  mark  he  left  in  the  annals 
of  FSU  football,  it  was  only  this  October  that 
Dean's  36-year-okJ  FSU  career  rushing  record 
was  broken.  His  all-purpose  career  touchdown 
record  of  35  was  also  on  the  books  for  more 
than  three  decades. 

HarokJ  Zinkin  was  a  three-sport  athlete  at 
Roosevelt  High  School  in  Fresno  who  devel- 
oped a  lifelong  interest  in  weight  lifting  and 
bodybuilding.  Harold  was  a  successful  com- 
petitive txxJytxjilder.  but  his  best-known  ac- 
complishment was  inventing  the  universal 
weight  gym,  a  fixture  in  training  rooms  across 
the  United  States  for  many  years.  HaroW  and 
his  wife,  Betty,  have  been  special  friends  of 
mine  for  many  years.  They  are  a  credit  to  our 
community  in  ways  too  numerous  to  mention. 
John  Toomasian  made  his  mark  on  the 
sidelines  of  a  basketball  court  at  my  alma 
mater,  Fresno  City  College,  virhere  he  com- 
plied an  enviable  record  as  a  coach.  John's 
record  was  407  wins  against  201  losses  in  30 
years  as  a  high  school  and  junior  college 
coach.  He  led  the  City  College  Rams  to  three 
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conference  titles  and  19  or  more  victories  in 
10  of  his  14  seasons  at  FCC. 

Boyd  Grant  is  recognized  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful basketball  coach  in  Fresno  State  his- 
tory where  he  compiled  a  194-74  record  in 
nine  seasons.  He  won  three  conference  titles 
plus  the  National  Invitation  Tournament  cham- 
pionship in  1983.  Boyd's  division  1  record  was 
275-120. 

MerrItt  Gilbert  has  served  as  the  California 
Interscholastic  Federation's  Central  Section 
commissioner  for  the  last  9  years  where  he 
continues  to  influence  the  direction  of  San 
Joaquin  Valley  sports.  As  a  school  coach, 
Merritt  won  1 1  titles  as  a  high  school  basket- 
ball coach,  one  at  Riverdale  High  School  and 
10  at  Sierra  High.  His  20-year  record  was 
304-101. 

Sanger,  where  I  was  raised,  also  produced 
another  sports  figure  who  is  being  honored 
with  induction  into  the  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 
Football  standout  Jim  Merlo  played  at  Sanger 
High,  Fresno  City  College,  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versity before  starling  a  successful  7-year  ca- 
reer with  the  New  Orleans  Saints  ol  the  Na- 
tional Football  League.  The  Merlo  family  lived 
just  down  the  road  from  the  Lehman  family 
and  have  been  family  friends  for  many  years. 
I  am  very  proud  of  Jim  Merlo's  accomplish- 
ments and  I  am  honored  by  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  him. 
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respect  of  our  entire  community  on  behalf  of 
his  many  charitable  endeavors.  It  Is  no  secret 
that  Arthur  Cola's  remarkable  dedication  has 
become  a  vital  resource  for  a  countless  num- 
ber of  community  and  charitable  organizations 
throughout  the  Delaware  Valley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  Mr.  Cola  for  a  great  many  years,  I  can 
personally  attest  to  his  outstanding  leadership 
abilities,  and  his  warm  and  giving  personality. 
He  is  a  friend  whom  I  have  always  been  able 
to  count  on,  and  a  confident  whom  I  have  al- 
ways trusted.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  rise  and  join  me  in  paying  our 
greatest  tributes  to  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Cola. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  U.S.  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  Arthur,  for  all  of  your 
unfailing  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  men 
and  women  of  LIUNA,  our  community,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  A.  COIA 


HON.  LUCIEN  E.  BUCI0\T1L 

OF  PENNSVI  '-  AM  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  con- 
stantly dedicated  his  time  and  boundless  en- 
ergy to  the  cause  of  representing  others. 

As  one  of  the  most  respected  and  progres- 
sive labor  leaders  in  the  Nation,  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Coia  has  redefined  the  mission  of  labor  unions 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  has  revital- 
ized the  concepts  of  union  representation  and 
workers  nghts  for  all  of  the  hard-workmg  men 
and  women  of  this  Nation.  1  would  therefore 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  remark- 
able achievements  of  this  outstanding  individ- 
ual. 

As  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
650,000-member  LatxDrers'  International  Union 
of  America,  AFL-CIO  [LIUNA],  Mr  Coia  has 
developed  a  clear  and  concise  agenda  for 
LIUNA  which  will  carry  this  internationally  re- 
nowned organization  through  the  I990's  and 
well  into  the  next  century.  From  issues  of 
health  and  safety  in  the  workplace,  to  the  im- 
plementation of  new  and  improved  training 
methods,  Mr.  Coia  indeed  stands  at  the  fore- 
front of  international  union  leadership 

Furthermore  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  demanding 
capacity,  Mr.  Coia  is  charged  with  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  being  a  loud  and  clear 
voice  for  LIUNA's  650,000  members. 

That  position  alone  could  certainly  occupy 
all  of  the  time  and  energy  ol  an  average  per- 
son, but  Mr.  Speaker.  Arthur  Coia  is  no  aver- 
age person. 

In  addition  to  his  unfailing  efforts  as  general 
secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Coia  has  gained  the 
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cess  that  so  many  of  our  students  are  facing 
today. 

Accepting  the  Blue  Ribbon  Award  on  behalf 
of  Culver  City  High  School  was  Ms.  Julie  Lugo 
Cerra,  president  of  the  Culver  City  Board  of 
Education,  Dr.  Laura  Plasse.  the  principal  of 
Culver  High,  and  Mr.  Tim  Reed,  the  school's 
restructuring  coordinator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  com- 
mending Culver  City  High  School  administra- 
tors and  faculty,  who,  in  a  time  when  both 
hope  and  resources  seem  to  be  limited,  have 
found  the  time  and  made  a  way  to  promote 
continued  academic  excellence  among  the 
Culver  City  High  School  student  body  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Center  for  Enriched  Studies. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CULVER  CITY  HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1993 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  a  school  in  my  district  which 
has  been  nationally  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  with  the  Blue  Ribbon 
School  Award.  In  commemoration  of  this  pres- 
tigious event,  the  Culver  City  High  School  was 
honored  by  Vice  President  Al  Gore  in  a 
White  House  ceremony  on  October  21. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  School  Program,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, is  a  national  competition  which  identi- 
fies those  schools  that  surpass  educational 
goals  and  work  ardently  toward  continued  im- 
provement. As  pointed  out  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  recipients  of  this  award  have  "a 
can-do  attitude  toward  problem-solving,  prefer- 
ring to  view  problems  as  opportunities."  Using 
this  approach.  Culver  City  High  School  has 
continued  to  employ  every  possible  resource 
in  responding  to  the  needs  of  its  students. 

Culver  City  High  School  is  a  unique  institu- 
tion with  a  multicultural  student  enrollment  of 
about  1.400  students.  Collectively,  the  stu- 
dents speak  34  languages  and  at  least  one- 
fifth  are  not  fluent  in  English.  Culver  City  High 
School  students  are  high  achievers  who  have 
excelled  in  their  academic  pursuits  and  civic 
endeavors.  The  students'  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  [SAT]  scores  for  college  continue  to 
place  above  State  and  national  averages.  In 
1991,  when  California's  deficit  caused  a  S2 
million  cut  in  the  school's  funding,  the  student 
body  performance  still  warranted  receipt  of  the 
California  Distinguished  School  Honor.  In  fact, 
the  school  motto  "Together  We  Do  Better," 
not  only  applies  to  the  students  and  faculty, 
but  to  the  community  as  well.  Local  univer- 
sities, businesses,  and  community  service  or- 
ganizations have  formed  partnerships  with 
Culver  High  giving  students  access  to  a  guid- 
ance information  center,  youth  health  center, 
art  gallery,  technology  center,  and  a  Sony  re- 
source center.  There  are  also  support  groups 
and  at-risk  programs  that  help  to  counter 
some  of  the  distractions  to  educational  suc- 


RECOGNIZING  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL YOUTH  LEADERSHIP 
COUNCIL'S  EFFORTS 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26. 1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  21, 
I  introduced  H.R.  3109  to  require  that  organi- 
zations providing  educational  opportunities  or 
honors  to  students  must  make  certain  informa- 
tion available  to  parents. 

As  an  example  of  why  this  legislation  was 
needed.  I  referred  to  press  reports  and  a  May 
20  statement  by  Senator  Metzenbaum  about 
the  Congressional  Youth  Leadership  Council 
(CYLC).  Since  making  that  statement,  CYLC 
reports  it  has  taken  steps  to  clarify  its  market- 
ing materials.  After  extensive  consultations 
with  Senators  Metzenbaum  and  Dole,  they 
have  made  a  substantial  effort  to  conform  with 
the  standards  set  by  H.R.  3109.  CYLC  clearty 
had  problems  in  the  past,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  recognize  their  efforts  to  re- 
spond to  our  concerns. 

The  CYLC  says  that  it  now  explains  to  par- 
ents how  their  children  were  selected.  They 
have  improved  the  process  which  they  use  to 
confirm  student's  grades  and  instituted  a 
scholarship  program  for  low-income  students. 
They  have  begun  assisting  physically  chal- 
lenged students.  And  most  importantly,  they 
now  furnish  parents  a  breakdown  of  how  stu- 
dents' tuition  money  is  spent  and  the  CYLC's 
relationship  with  National  Capital  Resources 
[NCR].  Parents  can  now  evaluate,  based  on 
the  information  they  receive,  the  value  of  the 
program  and  whether  the  program's  oper- 
ational costs  are  reasonable. 

In  response  to  my  concerns,  CYLC  has  also 
promised  to  no  longer  invite  students  to  be 
congressional  scholars.  I  feel  that  this  title  im- 
plies an  official  affiliation  with  Congress,  and 
am  glad  that  they  will  discontinue  the  practice 
starting  with  the  next  round  of  invitations. 

The  CYLC  fully  supports  H.R.  3109  and/of 
feels  that  It  has  strengthened  their  program.  I 
hope  that  other  programs  which  bring  students 
to  Washington  will  follow  their  lead  in  this 
area. 

This  example  shows  how  H.R.  3109  would 
encourage  more  informational  marketing  prac- 
tices benefiting  both  parents  and  the  industry. 
I  urge  that  my  colleagues  examine  H.R.  31C>9 
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and  support  ifiis  bipartisan  consumer  protec- 
tion effort. 


RECOGNIZING  RICHARD  F.  HUNTER 


HON.  DAVID  MANN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  rec- 
ognize the  contnbutions  of  Richard  F.  Hunter, 
the  mayor  of  Silverton,  OH.  Mayor  Hunter  is 
completing  his  seventh  and  last  term  in  office 
this  year. 

Richard  Hunter  has  provided  the  citizens  of 
Silverton  with  20  years  of  distinguished  public 
service.  Pnor  to  t)€ing  elected  mayor  of 
Silverton,  Mayor  Hunter  served  6  years  on  the 
city  council  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Mayor  Hunter's  experience  and  knowl- 
edge will  surely  be  missed  at  the  Silverton 
Municipal  Building. 

Though  Mayor  Hunter  will  no  longer  be  a 
regular  visitor  to  the  municipal  building,  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  continue  to  give  his  time 
and  his  talent  to  the  community  as  he  has 
done  in  the  past.  Mayor  Hunter  is  currently  a 
trustee  of  Allen  Temple  A.M.E.  Church  and  is 
an  area  chairman  of  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation. Mayor  Hunter  has  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Ken-Sil  Athletic  Association, 
the  secretary/treasurer  of  the  Ohio  chapter  of 
Black  Mayors  and  has  tjeen  a  member  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Black  Mayors. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Mayor  Richard 
Hunter  and  his  family  as  they  celebrate  his  20 
years  of  service  to  the  citizens  of  Silverton. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  ZABAWA 


HON.  RICHARD  L  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHf  SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  today  to  pay  Inbute  to  Frank 
Zabawa  who  has  been  selected  as  the  citizen 
of  the  year  by  the  Polish-American  Citizen's 
Club  of  Three  Rivers,  MA.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Zabawa's  exten- 
sive background  of  community  service  which 
has  led  up  to  this  distinguished  award. 

Born  and  raised  m  western  Massachusetts, 
Frank  Zabawa  has  contnbuted  unlimited  serv- 
ices to  this  region.  Franks  commitment  and 
dedication  to  his  community  is  clearly  evident 
in  his  32-year  career  as  a  secunty  guard  at 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  He  has  also  served 
his  country  during  World  War  II  as  a  provost 
sergeant  in  the  Army  Air  Force. 

He  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  both  his 
church  and  his  community.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  Church,  the 
Polish  Citizens  Club,  the  Three  Rivers  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Club  '55",  and  various 
other  CIVIC  organizations. 

One  of  his  greatest  contnbutions  has  been 
the  endless  hours  of  joy  he  has  given  children 
throughout  Massachusetts  as  t>eing  Santa 
Claus  dunng  Christmas  time.  For  over  45 
years.  Frank  Zabawa  has  t>een  Santa  Claus 
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for  various  community  organizations.  He  has 
been  recognized  and  rewarded  for  his  tireless 
work  on  the  behalf  of  these  groups.  Television 
station  channel  22  awarded  Frank  Zabawa  as 
an  outstanding  public  servant  in  the  Spnng- 
field  and  Palmer,  MA,  area. 

Marned  for  over  50  years,  a  father  of  two 
sons,  and  a  grandfather  of  five,  Frank  Zabawa 
has  unquestionably  devoted  himself  to  his 
family  as  well.  He  is  the  epitome  of  a  model 
citizen  to  his  family,  fnends,  and  all  who  have 
realized  his  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  jom  me 
in  congratulating  Frank  Zabawa  for  being  the 
Polish-Amencan  Citizen's  Club's  citizen  of  the 
year  and  also  thanking  him  tor  a  lifetime  dedi- 
cated to  public  service. 


WILLIAM  DOYLE  S  MEMORY 
HONORED 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1993 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  to  rise  today  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  deep  loss  to  our  com- 
munity in  New  York  and  to  the  art  world  m 
general.  On  October  18.  William  Doyle,  the 
founder  and  director  of  one  of  New  York  City's 
largest  fine  art  and  antiques  auction  houses, 
died  of  leukemia  at  his  home  in  Manhattan. 
He  was  53. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  a  pillar  of  New  York's  arts 
community.  His  auction  house,  William  Doyle 
Galleries  at  175  East  87th  Street  m  Manhat- 
tan, bought  and  sold  countless  numbers  of  an- 
tique furniture,  art,  and  carpets  during  its  30 
years  under  his  direction.  Mr.  Doyle  brought  a 
warm  personal  touch  to  what  is  often  per- 
ceived—perhaps wrongly — as  a  somewhat 
stuffy  and  pretentious  business.  He  brightened 
the  lives  of  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  born  into  a  large  Insh  family 
in  Massachusetts.  He  arrived  in  New  YorV  City 
in  1961  intent  on  pursuing  a  career  in  Ijanking. 
Within  2  years,  he  had  decided  to  concentrate 
on  his  greater  love  for  buying  and  selling 
beautiful  obiects.  His  business  continued  to 
grow  over  the  decades,  and  developed  quickly 
ipto  one  of  the  most  respected  auction  houses 
\H  the  country. 

But  I  will  always  rememt>er  Bill  as  a  friend 
whose  advice  and  support  were  invaluable  to 
me.  He  applied  his  energies  to  help  so  many 
in  our  community,  and  he  will  be  deeply 
missed  by  all  those  whose  lives  he  touched 
with  his  charactenstic  kindness  and  generos- 
ity. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathies  in  particular 
to  his  wife.  Kathleen,  his  three  daughters.  Eliz- 
abeth. Caroline,  and  Laura,  and  the  countless 
others  who  knew  and  loved  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EARLINE  PATRICE 


HON.  HAMILTON  FTSH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1993 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  speak 

of  a  great  woman,  Mrs.  Earline  Patnce,  who 
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died  earlier  this  week.  Earline  was  a  friend 
and  constituent  who  was  totally  dedicated  and 
completely  committed  to  the  service  of  others. 

A  native  of  New  Orleans,  Earline  was  born 
and  grew  up  m  the  final  days  of  a  segregated 
society.  Earline  learned  at  an  early  age  the 
meaning  of  denial,  rejection,  injustice,  and  the 
destructive  efforts  of  the  dual  evils  of  racism 
and  bigotry.  Committed  to  the  elimination  of 
these  evils,  the  continuing  struggle  against  ra- 
cial and  all  forms  of  injustice  were  a  lifelong 
effort  for  her. 

The  Poughkeepsie  community  knows 
Earline  as  a  community  leader  While  she  be- 
came known  for  her  Thanksgiving  dinners. 
Christmas  parties,  and  Easter  dinners  for  the 
less  fortunate,  she  was  also  unrelenting  in  her 
efforts  to  eliminate  every  vestige  of  injustice  in 
our  community.  To  name  just  a  few  of  her 
causes.  Eariine  has  been  recognized  for  her 
efforts  to  provide  housing  for  the  needy,  to 
register  voters,  and  for  working  countless 
hours  with  the  city  clean  street  committee,  the 
Lower  Mam  Street  Association,  and  the 
Poughkeepsie's  Urban  Renewal  Program. 

It  IS  also  appropnate  to  note  that  Earline 
participated  m  the  original  March  on  Washing- 
ton for  civil  rights,  and  chaired  the  Mid-Hudson 
Valley  delegation  on  its  20th  anniversary.  I  am 
sure  that  tor  Earline,  and  many  others,  this 
event  was  both  a  celebration  of  past  progress, 
and  a  rededicalion  and  commitment  to  work 
for  a  k)etter  future.  While  Earline  Patnce  has 
died,  her  memory  continues  to  inspire  us  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  lor  justice. 

Earline  was  a  giant  among  her  many  peers 
and  admirers.  I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  her  children,  grandchildren,  and 
all  of  those  who  join  me  in  mourning  her  loss. 


A  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  OAK  GROVE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENKSVLVAN1.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1993 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  pay  tnbute  to  one  of  Philadelphia's 
most  celebrated  and  respected  religious  insti- 
tutions. As  the  Oak  Grove  Baptist  Church  pre- 
pares to  commemorate  its  50th  anniversary,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  this 
beautiful  house  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Known  throughout  Philadelphia  as  the  city's 
foremost  teacher  and  practitioner  of  evangel- 
ism, the  Oak  Grove  Baptist  Church  was  found- 
ed 50  years  ago  under  the  blessed  guidance 
of  Rev.  William  Sullivan,  Sr.  Located  at  21st 
and  Cambria  Streets  in  Philadelphia,  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Oak  Grove  certainly  embodies  the 
spint  of  our  Saviour  and  King,  now  under  the 
guidance  of  Rev.  William  Sullivan,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  Its  50  years  of  ex- 
istence, the  congregation  of  Oak  Grove  Bap- 
tist Church  has  always  sought  to  make  our 
world  a  better  place.  The  exceptional  ministry 
of  the  church  has  indeed  left  the  halls  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  has  become  an  effective  voice 
for  the  betterment  of  our  entire  community. 

On  October  23,  1993,  Oak  Grove  Baptist 
Church  will  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  at  a 
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most  special  banquet.  The  self  sufficiency  and 
determination  that  has  always  marked  the  will 
of  this  reverent  and  powerful  congregation 
clearly  means  that  this  special  event  will  be 
one  to  remember. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  rise  and  join  me  in  paying  our 
greatest  tributes  to  Philadelphia's  beloved  Oak 
Grove  Baptist  Church.  May  this  faithful  and 
humble  flock  to  Jesus  Chnst  always  shine  as 
a  symbol  of  His  unfailing  love  and  righteous- 
ness. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROSALIE  ROSEN 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  ac- 
knowledge the  valuable  contributions  of  the 
United  Citizens'  Committee  of  America 
(UCCA]  and  the  years  of  dedicated  service  of 
Its  president  and  founder.  Mrs.  Rosalie  Rosen. 
Mrs.  Rosen,  a  constituent  in  my  congressional 
distnct.  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  community  through  her  efforts  to  give 
inner-city  youth  positive  alternatives  to  gangs 
and  drugs. 

The  UCCA  works  to  "Build  a  Better  Drug 
Free  America,  beginning  with  our  youth,  you 
and  me  thru  Dancing.  Drama.  Music.  Arts,  and 
Sports."  By  promoting  dance,  particularly 
swing  dancing,  the  United  Citizens'  Committee 
encourages  youth  to  participate  m  positive  ac- 
tivities. Members  of  this  group  volunteer  to 
teach  dancing  and  drama  through  the  park 
and  recreation  department.  The  UCCA  has 
taught  swing  dancing  in  local  schools  and  also 
worked  to  raise  funds  for  these  schools  Addi- 
tionally, the  committee  was  instrumental  in  in- 
stalling a  flagpole  with  a  lighted  flag  on  the 
breakwaters  in  the  Manna  del  Rey  Hartxjr 

Mrs.  Rosen's  enthusiasm  is  the  driving  force 
in  this  effort,  and  I  commend  her  outstanding 
achievements  in  serving  as  a  positive  role 
model  and  community  leader  Her  organization 
has  accomplished  many  important  goals,  and 
her  optimism  for  the  future  of  our  country  is 
refreshing.  I  hope  that  she  will  continue  to  in- 
spire future  volunteer  efforts  that  assist  our 
young  people  of  Los  Angeles  who  are  facing 
the  difficult  challenges  of  growing  up  in  today's 
society. 


JAYCBES  HONOR  PHILADELPHIA'S 
DAVID  COHEN 

HON.  THOMAS  .M.  FOGUEnA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 
Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philadel- 
phia   Jaycees     recently     honored     David     L. 
Cohen,  the  chief  of  staff  to  Philadelphia  Mayor 
Edward  G.  Rendell.  and  I  could  not  lel  that 
pass  without  offenng  my  honors 

My  city.  Philadelphia,  has  celebrated  a  diz- 
zying renaissance  over  the  past  2  years  Our 
skyline  has  dramatically  changed.  Our  new 
convention  center  has  opened  to  rave  reviews 
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from  tounsm  experts  and  architectural  cntics. 
The  city's  finances  seem  to  be  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  The  basic  management  of  municipal 
services  and  practices  are  seeing  reinvention. 
The  Inferiority  complex  that  has  held  our  city 
back  for  decades  has  been  replaced  with 
vigor,  excitement  and  hope. 

Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  city's  former 
mayor.  W.  Wilson  Goode.  who  began  many  of 
the  development  projects,  including  the  thnll- 
ing  Liberty  Place  towers  that  so  radically 
transformed  the  skyline. 

Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  present 
mayor,  Ed  Rendell.  whose  energy  and  relent- 
lessness  has  remade  the  city's  image  and  atti- 
tude of  its  people. 

When  it  comes  to  attitude,  the  success  of 
our  Phillies  has  been  a  grand  slam. 

But  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  goes  to  the 
mayor's  chief  of  staff,  David  Cohen.  David's 
fingerpnnts  are  on  all  of  the  city's  recent  vic- 
tories. David  is  a  whirling  dervish.  He  has  un- 
limited energy;  his  depth  and  knowledge  is  in- 
credible; no  detail,  issue  or  problem  seems  is 
too  small.  Throughout  Philadelphia,  in  busi- 
ness board  rooms  or  governmental  offices,  a 
problem  anses  and  you  can  hear  the  refrain, 
"Call  David." 

Too  often,  the  men  and  women  behind 
elected  officials  are  forgotten.  I  applaud  the 
Jaycees  for  giving  David  Cohen  this  pres- 
tigious award  and  I  applaud  David  Cohen  for 
his  great  work. 
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Affairs  Committee  for  32  years,  18  of  those 
years  as  its  distinguished  chairman.  No  one 
who  opposed  him  on  veterans'  issues  ever 
had  to  ask  why  he  was  called  Tiger.  He  set 
the  standards  IJy  which  we  can  best  serve  all 
veterans. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  offering  our 
deep  appreciation  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  his  con- 
cern, dedication,  and  innovation  in  meeting  the 
special  rehabilitation  needs  of  disabled  veter- 
ans. We  congratulate  him  for  the  excellence  of 
his  work  and  for  the  distinguisf>ed  award  he 
will  receive. 


LYNN  E.  JOHNSON  RECEIVES  OLIN 
E.  TEAGUE  AWARD 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
ceremony  on  Thursday,  October  28,  1993,  in 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  hear- 
ing room,  Mr  Lynn  E.  Johnson  will  receive 
this  year's  Olin  E.  Teague  Award  for  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  disabled  veterans. 

The  Teague  Award  is  presented  annually  to 
a  VA  employee,  or  group  of  employees  work- 
ing as  a  team,  whose  achievements  have 
been  of  extraordinary  benefit  to  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities. 

The  Teague  Award  is  the  highest  honor  at 
VA  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
specialist  at  the  Cleveland,  OH,  VA  regional 
office.  He  is  being  cited  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  the  field  of  self-employment  programs 
for  disabled  veterans.  Self-employment  has 
long  been  an  option  of  VA's  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program,  but  one  that  was  not  fre- 
quently used  because  of  the  detailed  planning 
and  research  involved  in  launching  a  success- 
ful small  business  enterprise.  Johnson  devel- 
oped with  Small  Business  Administration  ex- 
ecutives and  small  business  development  cen- 
ters in  the  greater  Cleveland  area,  self-em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disabled  veterans, 
some  severely  disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  name  Olin  E.  "Tiger" 
Teague  is  synonymous  with  exemplary  service 
to  the  Nation's  veterans.  The  late  Congress- 
man Teague  served  on  the  House  Veterans' 


H.R.  1709— DIETARY  SUPPLEMENT 
HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26. 1993 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  concerns  raised  by  hundreds  of  my  con- 
stituents, I  am  today  asking  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1709,  the  Die- 
tary Supplement  Health  and  Education  Act  of 
1993,  introduced  by  Representative  Bill  Rich- 
ardson. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  issue  in  which  competing 
priorities  and  concerns  must  be  tjalanced  m  a 
way  that  protects  both  consumers'  rights  and 
consumers'  health  and  safety.  Even  though 
the  Nutrition  Education  Labelling  Act  was 
passed  with  all  good  intentions,  there  has 
been  some  indication  that  it  Is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  take  a  second,  closer  look  at  both  the 
substance  of  the  statute  and  the  way  it  will  be 
implemented  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration [FDA].  The  FDA  generally  receives  high 
marks  for  its  efforts  to  protect  the  public  from 
hazards  to  health  and  well-being  by  any  of  the 
products  it  regulates,  but  there  is  also  evi- 
dence of  cases  in  which  the  FDA  has  used 
excessive  and  unreasonable  force  in  fulfilling 
its  duties.  All  of  these  concerns  shouW  tie  re- 
examined through  the  proper  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  balancing  competing  de- 
mands and  needs  that  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  Congress  to  address  the  Issue  of  the  safe- 
ty and  efficacy  of  dietary  supplements  meeting 
health  claims.  I  feel  that  H.R.  1709,  while  per- 
haps not  the  perfect  solution,  provides  us  with 
impetus  for  that  discussion.  I  look  forward  to 
the  completion  of  the  committee  process  in 
the  coming  weeks  and  will  be  open  to  possible 
improvements  that  might  be  made  to  this  leg- 
islation. My  cosponsorship  is  intended  to  t>e 
part  of  the  effort  which  encourages  action  on 
the  issue  by  the  part  of  the  effort  which  en- 
courages action  on  the  issue  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Isefore  December  31,  1993,  virhen 
several  controversial  provisions  of  the  Nutrition 
Labelling  and  Education  Act  are  set  to  go  into 
effect. 

I  am  happy  to  be  part  of  moving  this  proc- 
ess fonward  in  a  way  whch  meets  the  con- 
cerns of  my  constituents,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  consumers  across  America. 
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HAITIAN  CHILDREN  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  CARRIE  P.  MEEK 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mrs.  MEEK  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would  allow 
the  Haitian  children  o1  legal  U.S.  residents  and 
citizens  to  adjust  their  status  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

As  a  result  of  a  backlog  of  cases,  anti- 
quated facilities,  a  shortage  of  officers,  and 
the  closure  of  the  United  States  consulate  of- 
fice in  Haiti  for  a  year  after  the  coup  that  de- 
posed President  Jean-Bertrand  Anstide,  nu- 
merous children  of  legal  United  States  resi- 
dents and  United  Slates  citizens  are  being 
stranded  in  Haiti.  Most  of  the  children  have 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  years  and  were 
summoned  to  the  consulate  for  routine  inter- 
views, the  final  step  m  becoming  a  legal  resi- 
dent. In  all  of  the  cases  the  petitions  for  these 
children  have  been  approved  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Usually  ap- 
proval IS  automatic,  as  long  as  parents  can 
prove  they  can  support  the  children  without 
public  assistance. 

But  consular  officers  are  denying  these  chil- 
dren the  necessary  visas  to  return  to  the  only 
home  they  know,  requiring  more  documenta- 
tion. Even  when  the  necessary  proof  has  been 
received,  children  are  forced  to  remain  in  Haiti 
for  months  separated  from  their  families, 
fnends,  and  schools — for  a  new  appointment 
at  an  already  overburdened  consular  office.  As 
a  result,  many  of  the  children  are  having  to 
miss  school  and  oftentimes  live  with  strangers, 
costing  their  parents  thousands  of  dollars  to 
support  them  in  Haiti.  Too  many  of  them  are 
having  to  stay  m  poor  neighborhoods  which 
are  subjected  to  constant  gunfire  by  the  mili- 
tary-backed thugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  negligent  of  us  to  send 
these  chikfren  t>ack  to  Haiti  for  what  is  usually 
a  1  day  interview  in  other  countries  to  deter- 
mine if  these  children  actually  are  the  offspring 
of  people  who  were  granted  amnesty  by  the 
1986  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  There  is 
something  terribly  wrong  with  immigration  poli- 
cies and  procedures  that  disrupt  lives  and 
break  up  the  families  of  legal  residents.  If  Haiti 
is  not  safe  enough  for  armed  soldiers  to  land 
there,  it  certainly  is  not  safe  for  children  to  be 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record  the  statement  by  Yolna  Lanoix,  who 
recently  returned  to  the  United  States  after  the 
laborious  and  painstakingly  slow  process  of  at- 
taining her  visa  at  the  United  States  consulate 
office  in  Haiti.  I  believe  Ms.  Lanoix's  statement 
conveys  the  heartache  experienced  much  too 
often  by  these  children. 

ST.ATEME.Vr  OF  YOLNA  LANOIX 

1.  My  name  is  Yolna  Lanoix.  I  was  bom  in 
Haiti.  I  live  in  the  United  States  and  went  to 
school  for  8  years,  until  I  had  to  return  to 
Haiti  to  meet  with  U.S.  immigration  people. 

2.  In  1986,  my  parents,  who  are  legal  resi- 
dents of  the  U.S..  filed  a  form  with  INS  so 
that  me  and  my  brother  and  my  sister  could 
legalize  my  status.  On  June  15,  1991.  we  went 
back  to  Haiti.  The  Consulate  sent  us  a  letter 
saying  we  had  to  go  back  to  Haiti  to  meet 
with  them.  Others  had  to  do  this  too — from 
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the  Bahamas  or  Jamaica— they  had  to  go 
back  to  their  countries  for  the  interviews 
with  U.S.  Consulate  people.  My  appointment 
was  on  June  the  twenty-four.  1991.  I  think, 
but  I  went  early  because  I  had  to  do  the  med- 
ical exam.  They  want  the  test  done  over 
there,  not  here.  The  medical  exam  includes 
X-Rays  and  blood  tests. 

3  When  me  and  my  brother  and  my  sister 
first  went  to  the  Consulate  in  June.  1991. 
they  told  us  that  we  had  been  called  by  mis- 
take and  that  our  interviews  would  not  take 
place  for  about  a  year.  In  the  meantime, 
they  said  we  could  not  return  to  the  United 
States.  A  lawyer  had  to  argue  with  the  Con- 
sulate about  that. 

4.  I  had  been  in  the  last  month  of  high 
school  in  Miami  when  I  went  to  Haiti.  My 
school  was  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  middle 
of  July— the  eighteenth.  I  think  So  I  missed 
the  final  exam,  and  I  missed  the  graduation 
ceremony  with  my  class. 

5  While  in  Haiti.  I  stayed  with  a  cousin 
outside  of  the  capital,  close  to  the  airport. 
You  would  have  to  go  Inside  to  stay  at  6  p.m. 
every  night  because  of  the  violence.  You 
would  constantly  hear  gunfire,  and  bullets 
ricocheting. 

6.  Right  after  the  coup  In  September  of 
1991.  there  as  an  announcement  that  the  U.S. 
embassy  was  closed.  I  think  it  was  on  the 
radio.  That  meant  that  all  of  our  cases  were 
put  on  hold.  Why  did  the  embassy  have  to 
close?  It  took  the  longest  to  open  in  Haiti- 
why?  There  are  many  embassies  in  Haiti- 
French.  British,  etc.  But  the  United  States 
Embassy  is  the  only  one  that  was  having  the 
problems,  closing  for  so  long.  I  received  my 
notice  of  approval,  and  went  to  Haiti.  There 
were  rumors  that  the  emljassy  would  open 
again,  but  they  weren't  open.  I  didn't  believe 
it  was  open  again  til  they  wrote  me;  they 
were  very  unpredictable.  The  embassy  closed 
for  approximately  one  year  and  I  couldn't  do 
anything  about  my  case. 

7.  It  was  such  a  problem  getting  through  to 
the  Eml)assy.  You  could  call  all  day  and  not 
get  anybody.  Or  you  could  get  a  busy  signal. 
Sometimes  you'd  get  such  a  smart  answer 
you  wouldn't  want  to  call  again.  They'd  say 
"We'll  call  you  when  it's  convenient  *  •  * 
click"— they'd  hang  up.  without  giving  you  a 
chance  to  answer  They  don't  give  you  time 
to  ask  questions.  They  were  very  rude,  and 
they  leave  you  in  the  dark.  If  you  are  with- 
out a  document,  they  are  no  help.  They  talk 
like  there  is  no  hope  for  you.  You  could 
spend  a  whole  day  there  getting  nowhere. 
This  happens  so  often,  that  you  get  to  the 
point  of  just  not  want  to  call  anymore. 

8.  Since  people  are  so  fed  up  with  the  em- 
bassy, there's  con  men  out  there  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  you  in  your  situation.  All 
we  want  is  to  get  our  problem  solved  and  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  legally.  While  I 
was  standing  outside  of  the  Embassy.  I  was 
approached  by  a  man.  who  asked.  "What's 
wrong?"  "How  long  is  it  taking?"  He  acts  as 
though  he  relates  to  your  problem.  Then  he 
tells  you  that  he  can  help  you— in  exchange 
for  money.  He  says  that  he  knows  someone 
in  the  Embassy,  and  that  he  can  make  sure 
that  they  call  you  next,  that  you  won't  have 
to  wait  any  longer  to  get  an  answer  on  your 
case.  And  it  was  more  than  this  one  person 
doing  it.  I  saw  this  happen  repeatedly  while 
I  was  standing  in  line.  This  happens  even 
though  there  are  signs  saying.  "Do  not  get 
information  from  anyone  outside  of  the  Em- 
bassy." So  many  people  get  their  money 
taken  away  by  these  people. 

9  The  embassy  drives  people  to  the  streets. 
The  less  helpful  the  emt)assy  is.  the  more 
people  go  look  for  help  in  the  streets.  The 
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embassy  provides  so  little  help,  that  people 
seek  assistance  in  the  streets  this  way.  If  the 
embassy  would  do  its  job.  fewer  people  would 
try  to  come  here  illegally.  The  people  in  the 
embassy  have  forgotten  that  they  must  obey 
U.S.  laws,  and  that  they  are  there  for  public 
service. 

10.  There  was  a  woman  who  was  there  the 
same  day  I  was.  She  had  married  an  Amer- 
ican, and  the  embassy  really  gave  them  a 
hard  time.  They  get  strict  measures  for  peo- 
ple getting  married  now.  The  woman  had  to 
show  the  embassy  the  video  from  their  wed- 
ding reception.  If  they  did  not  have  the 
money  for  the  video,  the  embassy  wouldn't 
have  accepted  the  marriage  as  valid.  And 
they  did  this  for  someone  marrying  an  Amer- 
ican— imagine  how  hard  it  is  for  someone 
who  is  not  American. 

11.  The  law  is  that  you  have  to  take  a 
blood  test  for  HIV  or  syphilis.  If  the  embassy 
has  not  processed  you  within  six  months, 
you  have  to  take  another  test.  Each  time 
you  have  to  take  an  x-ray  and  complete 
physical  exam  too.  So  I  had  to  have  two 
complete  physicals  and  everything  else  three 
times.  And  each  time  you  have  to  pay  a  lot 
of  money. 

12.  The  embassy  doesn't  even  tell  you  the 
results  of  the  tests.  The  doctor  doesn't  tell 
you  the  results  either.  You  take  the  results 
in  a  closed,  sealed  envelope  to  the  embassy 
without  opening  it.  When  you  find  out  the 
results  is  when  they  say  that  you  can't  come 
in  to  the  U.S.  because  you  have  diseases. 

13.  There  was  a  mistake  on  my  sister's 
birth  certificate.  The  mistake  was  repeated 
on  the  income  tax.  So  my  mother  even  had 
to  take  a  test  to  prove  she  was  the  mother. 

14.  The  embassy  requested  an  income 
statement  from  my  father.  He  flew  back  to 
the  U.S.  to  get  it.  But  embassy  never  tells 
you  all  at  once  what  you  need. 

15.  The  embassy  started  getting  better 
when  they  re-opened  around  the  time  that 
Clinton  was  elected.  I  think  in  November. 
1992.  The  State  Department  wrote  a  letter  to 
people  saying  they're  sorry  and  that  they're 
trying  to  do  the  best  they  could,  but  they 
had  everthing— all  the  paperwork— bunched 
up  together  there  in  the  embassy.  They've 
come  a  long  way  now.  The  new  people  there 
are  trying  to  correct  the  mistakes  done 
there  l>efore;  they  were  really  backed  up  on 
paperwork.  The  embassy  people  would  go 
back  to  the  younger  ones  to  help  them,  the 
embassy  said.  Everyone  who  had  appoint- 
ments scheduled  before  the  coup  had  lost 
their  appointments.  Still,  after  the  Con- 
sulate reopened  they  made  us  and  all  the 
others  submit  so  much  of  the  paperwork  on 
our  case  over  again  that  we  had  to  spend 
even  more  time  in  Haiti.  My  dad  had  to  sub- 
mit new  income  tax  papers,  new  bank  state- 
ments, new  affidavits  of  support,  new  state- 
ments from  his  work.  etc.  And  we  had  to 
have  a  new  medical  exam  too.  Also,  two  days 
before  I  turned  21  years  old.  the  Consulate 
approved  the  applications  filed  for  my  broth- 
er and  my  sister  but  not  for  me.  My  applica- 
tion was  denied  because  they  said  I  had 
turned  21.  but  I  was  under  21  when  they  ap- 
proved my  brother's  and  sister's  visas  and  I 
was  under  21  for  most  of  the  two  years  I  had 
to  wait  for  my  visa. 

16.  The  parents  of  the  kids  who  have  had  to 
leave  school  in  the  United  States  to  go  to 
Haiti  for  their  interviews  are  scared  of  send- 
ing their  kids  to  school  in  Haiti.  They  are 
afraid  of  what  could  happen  in  Haiti.  They 
are  afraid  of  what  could  happen  in  the 
streets.  There  are  kids  who  have  not  had  a 
decent  year  in  school.  With  the  curfew  there 
is  a  time  limit  on  when  you  could  not  be  out 
on  the  street. 
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17.  People  ask  me  how  you  do  it,  how  did 
you  stay  away  from  your  family,  school  and 
everything  in  Miami.  I  tell  them  I  have  God 
on  my  side.  It  was  really  hard  to  leave  Haiti 
as  a  kid  and  then  go  back  again  many  years 
later;  I  had  no  intention  to  spend  all  this 
time  there.  I  did  not  even  get  to  see  my 
young  son.  Joshua,  for  the  time  I  was  there 
in  Haiti.  Joshua  was  born  just  two  months 
before  I  had  to  go  to  Haiti  and  so  I  didn't  see 
him  practically  for  the  first  two  years  of  his 
life.  I  was  19  when  I  had  to  go  to  Haiti  and 
I  was  21  when  I  was  allowed  back  home. 

18.  I  wasn't  alone  in  my  situation.  Some 
kids  have  been  waiting  five  years,  maybe  be- 
cause of  some  document  they  couldn't  bring 
up.  They  could  be  in  danger  if  they  were  in 
politics.  I  wasn't  involved  in  politics,  and 
where  I  was.  the  people  didn't  discuss  poli- 
tics. You  cannot  state  your  political  opin- 
ions in  Haiti— unless  it  is  for  the  man  in 
power.  One  of  my  uncles  was  arrested  be- 
cause someone  said  he  supported  Aristide.  A 
lot  of  people  are  still  in  hiding,  because  they 
fear  what  will  happen  to  them. 

19.  There's  so  much  for  Aristide  to  do  even 
if  he  goes  back,  for  a  country  which  was  try- 
ing to  make  it.  The  people  who  control  it  are 
still  in  power.  For  you  to  help  a  country  so 
much  in  poverty,  you  need  a  miracle.  Haiti  is 
a  beautiful  place,  but  it  has  some  bad  prob- 
lems. It  is  like  a  diamond  in  the  rough. 
Maybe  someday  things  will  be  better  there. 

20.  Now  that  I  am  here,  I  had  to  do  three 
months  of  school  to  be  over  with  it.  If  I  had 
taken  the  test  when  I  was  supposed  to,  in 
June.  1991.  I  would  be  done.  It's  like  losing 
two  years  and  having  to  start  over  again.  I 
could  have  been  in  junior  college  by  now. 

21.  I  intend  to  continue  my  education.  I 
want  to  study  first  to  be  a  paralegal,  and 
then  maybe  later  an  attorney.  Maybe  in  the 
future.  I  could  run  for  public  office.  Even 
though  1  feel  I've  lost  two  years,  I'm  not 
going  to  let  that  stop  me.  I've  got  to  get  on 
with  my  life  now. 

Ms.  Lanoix  is  currently  attending  Miami- 
Dade  Junior  College  where  she  is  studying 
cnminal  justice.  She  eventually  wants  to  be  a 
lawyer  because  she  believes  if  law  is  on  your 
side  you  can  really  make  a  difference. 
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HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFOH.M  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  people 
seem  to  accomplish  more  in  an  hour  than 
most  of  us  accomplish  in  a  year.  William  D. 
"Rod"  Franz  of  Camarillo,  CA,  is  one  of  those 
people. 

Rod  Franz  is  the  quality  management 
facilitator  at  the  Port  Hueneme  Division,  Naval 
Surface  Warfare  Center,  a  demanding  position 
that  would  be  enough  for  most  people.  But 
one  job  isn't  enough  for  Rod  Franz,  who  has 
so  selflessly  given  of  his  time  and  talents  on 
behalf  of  his  community  that  he  has  earned 
the  nickname  of  "Mr.  Camarillo."  For  those  ef- 
forts, he  was  recently  named  Camanllo's  Man 
of  the  Year. 

As  the  Ventura  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
put  it,  "Rod  IS  the  essence  of  community  vol- 
unteerlsm.  He  has  touched  and  enriched 
many  lives  and  has  made  Camarillo  a  better 


community  in  which  to  live."  A  look  at  just 
some  of  the  community  projects  he  has  been 
involved  with  over  the  years  tells  why. 

Rod  is  currently  president  of  the  Camarillo 
Pageant  Association.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  Camahllo  Beautiful,  founding  member  of 
Camarillo  Coalition  Against  Crime,  co-founder 
of  the  Ventura  County  Boys  Club  football 
league,  a  director  and  past  president  of  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Club,  and  past  chair  of  the 
Venture  County  Boys  and  Girls  Club  area 
council. 

He  also  is  a  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Pleasant  Valley  Lions  Club,  founding 
board  member  and  chairman  of  the  Southern 
California  Ear  Foundation,  a  member  of  the 
Channel  Coast  Football  Officials  Association, 
an  Explorer  adviser  to  Ventura  County  Boy 
Scouts,  a  member  of  the  Rio  Meas  High 
School  tx)osters  club,  a  member  of  the 
Camanllo  Veterans  Memorial  Committee  and 
a  memt)er  of  the  Cancer  Society  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

In  addition,  he  has  served  on  the  Mayor's 
Select  Advisory  Committee,  served  as  master 
of  ceremonies  for  Camarillo's  Salute  to  Desert 
Storm,  was  a  member  of  the  Camarillo  Bicen- 
tennial Committee,  tutored  for  the  Camarillo 
Library  Adult  Literacy  Program  and  Channel 
Islands  High  School — the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
long  believed  that  it  was  the  pioneer  ethic  of 
pitching  in  and  helping  out  that  helped  make 
America  great.  I  also  believe  if  we  had  more 
people  even  one-tenth  as  involved  in  their 
communities  and  Rod  Franz  that  many  of  our 
Nation's  problems  could  tie  easily  solved. 

t  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring 
an  outstanding  American,  Rod  Franz. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  15TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  MINISTRY  OF  REV. 
FATHER  GEORGE  G.  PASSIAS 


KINDERHOOK      ELKS      LODGE      2530 
DESIGNATED  ALL-AMERICAN 

LODGE 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Brother 
Elk  I  take  great  pride  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  the  honor  being  bestowed 
on  the  Elks  Lodge  of  Kinderhook,  NY. 

On  November  7,  1993,  Kinderhook  Elks 
Lodge  2530  will  be  designated  an  "All-Amer- 
ican  Lodge,"  of  which  there  are  only  six  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

The  award  recognizes  the  outstanding  work 
of  lodge  2530  during  last  year  under  past  Ex- 
alted Ruler  Bill  Henwerth. 

I'd  like  to  commend  present  Exalted  Ruler 
Mark  Brennan.  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Vincent 
R.  Collura,  and  every  other  lodge  officer  and 
member,  friend  and  family  member  who  con- 
tributed to  this  outstanding  record. 

As  many  of  you.  Elks  have  played  a  leading 
role  in  promoting  pride  and  patriotism  in  the 
United  States.  Throughout  their  history,  Elks 
have  exhibited  the  kind  of  spirit  that  has  made 
this  the  greatest  and  freest  Nation  on  Earth. 

That  being  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all 
Members  to  join  me  in  congratulating  Elks 
Lodge  2530  of  Kinderhook,  NY.  for  this  rare 
and  deserved  honor. 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  cele- 
brating Rev.  Father  George  G.  Passias'  15th 
anniversary  at  the  Greek  Orthodox  shnne 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  Rev.  Father 
George  G.  Passias  is  a  truly  wonderful,  giving 
and  compassionate  man.  A  party  will  be  held 
for  him  on  November  14,  1993,  at  Leonard's 
in  Great  Neck,  NY. 

Born  in  Chicago,  IL  in  1947,  Father  George 
was  supported  by  a  dedicated  and  caring  fam- 
ily as  he  earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  structural  and  mechanical  engineering  and 
a  master  of  science  degree  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering. While  working  on  his  doctoral  de- 
gree, he  was  most  active  in  his  parish  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  Des  Plaines,  IL,  where  he 
taught  in  the  church  school,  was  a  parish 
council  member  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
church's  executive  board. 

It  was  in  1976.  that  Father  George  left  his 
doctoral  studies  and  embarked  upon  a  path 
that  would  'reveal  his  most  conspicuous  talents 
of  serving  others  through  faith  and  compas- 
sion. Attending  the  Holy  Cross  School  of  The- 
ology, he  earned  his  degree  and  accumulated 
wide  honors.  He  was  elected  to  "Who's  Who 
Among  American  Colleges  and  Universities" 
and  was  awarded  the  Massachusetts  Bible 
Society  Award. 

In  1979,  Father  George  and  his  family  came 
to  St.  Nicholas,  in  Queens,  NYC,  and  began 
serving  as  an  assistant  pastor.  He  began  a 
ninth-grade  class  and  high  school  religious 
classes,  and  brought  many  improvements  to 
the  programs  of  the  church's  William 
Spyropoulos  School.  Recognizing  his  ability  to 
inspire  and  lead,  His  Eminence  Archbishop 
Lakovos  appointed  him  pastor  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  1982.  Under  the  pastorship  the  church's 
membership  has  doubled  and  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams have  been  undertaken  to  enhance  the 
program  of  the  church  for  all  ages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Father  George  now  takes 
time  to  accept  the  warm  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
preciation of  his  congregation,  I  ask  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating  Father 
Passias  on  his  15th  anniversary  at  the  Ortho- 
dox Shrine  Church  of  St.  Nicholas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  RUFUS  YOUNG, 
JR.:  AN  OUTSTANDING  EDUCATOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BIU)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Rufus  Young, 
Jr.,    has    retired   from    the    St.    Louis    public 
schools  after  48  years  of  committed  service  to 
the  educational  achievement  of  children  in  the 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis  area.  On  October  30, 
1993,  he  is  being  honored  by  his  colleagues 
who  will  pay  tribute  to  his  outstanding  profes- 
sional career.  Dr.  Young  has  served  the  dis- 
trict in  a  variety  of  important  roles  and  has 
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been  a  guiding  force  in  urban  education  in 
Missoun  and  across  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Young  earned  his  bachelor  o(  arts  de- 
gree in  history  and  education  Irom  Lincoln 
University  and  his  master  ol  science  degree  in 
school  administration  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. As  a  recipient  of  a  national  competitive 
fellowship  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  he  com- 
pleted doctoral  studies  at  Atlanta  University 
with  his  doctoral  dissertation  focusing  on  "An 
Investigation  of  the  Perceptions  Held  by  Urban 
Elementary  School  Teachers  and  Pnncipals 
Relative  to  Administrative  Leadership  Traits." 

Dr.  Young  Ijegan  his  impressive  career  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Kirkwood  public  schools.  In 
1950  he  was  employed  by  the  St.  Louis  public 
schools  and  served  the  distnct  as  a  teacher, 
phnctpal.  Project  Stay  director,  executive  di- 
rector of  personnel,  area  supenntendent,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  effective  schools, 
and  director  of  School  Partnerships  Volunteer 
Services  and  External  Resources.  As  director 
of  the  Title  VIM  Prevention  of  Dropouts  Pro- 
gram, Protect  Stay,  which  was  identified  as  a 
national  model  program.  Dr.  Young  developed 
and  conducted  six  work-study  programs,  re- 
trained staff  and  expanded  the  counseling, 
atterschool,  curriculum  and  instructional  pro- 
grams. Under  his  leadership  as  executive  di- 
rector of  personnel,  numerous  innovations  in 
personnel  procedures  were  made.  Dr.  Young's 
tenure  m  the  personnel  division  is  most  re- 
membered because  of  the  humanness,  pa- 
tience and  care  for  others  he  expressed  as  he 
carried  out  his  responsibilities  for  the  district. 

As  area  I  superintendent  and  assistant  su- 
perintendent for  effective  schools,  Dr.  Young 
focused  on  increasing  student  achievement. 
School  staff  were  trained  m  the  philosophy, 
theory,  tenets  and  practices  of  the  effective 
schools  research.  Believing  in  the  slogan,  "All 
Children  Can  Learn,"  staff  persons  focused  on 
the  idea  that  all  children,  regardless  of  race  or 
socioeconomic  status,  can  and  will  achieve 
when  their  teachers  and  pnncipals  totally  com- 
mit to  their  educational  achievement.  Dr. 
Young  directed  the  expansion  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  effective  schools  concept  into  114 
schools  making  it  a  nationally  recognized  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Young's  educational  expertise  continues 
to  be  sought  after  by  colleges,  universities  and 
school  distncts  across  the  nation.  He  has 
made  presentations  to  teachers,  principals, 
district  administrators,  superintendents  and 
school  txjards  in  Sweden,  The  Netherlands, 
Israel,  Wales,  and  Canada. 

Dr.  Young  has  contnbuted  significantly  to 
the  community.  He  is  a  member  of  St.  Phillip's 
Lutheran  Church,  the  Royal  Vagabonds.  Inc.. 
the  YMCA.  the  100-year  old  Anniversary  Club, 
the  Veiled  Prophet  Organization,  Sigma  Pi  Phi 
and  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Fraternities.  He  is  a  life 
member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi.  Dr.  Young  also 
sen/es  on  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Duchesne  Scholarship  House 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  United  Nations,  St.  Louis  chapter. 

Dr.  Young  is  a  supenor  educator  who  has 
given  fully  and  creatively  to  guide  our  most 
precious  resource,  our  children  and  our  youth. 
I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  a  truly  fine  ed- 
ucator who  contributed  greatly  to  a  more  hu- 
mane and  ncher  society  through  quality  edu- 
cation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  invite  my  colleagues  m  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  join  with  me  m  wishing  Dr.  flufus  Young.  Jr. 
Godspeed  and  much  success  m  a  retirement 
filled  with  tranquility,  challenge  and  personal 
fulfillment. 


RECOGNIZING  NORMA  BRAWNER 
FOR  HER  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  C.1LIF0R.M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  hononng  Ms.  Norma 
Brawner,  who  retired  last  December  after 
more  than  25  years  of  dedicated  service  to  my 
constituents  and  neightxjrs  in  Alameda  Coun- 
ty 

Norma  worked  as  a  cafeteria  aide  in  the 
San  Leandro  Unified  School  District  for  many 
years  until  becoming  an  instructional  aide  with 
the  luvenile  court  and  community  schools,  part 
of  the  central  Alameda  County  school  adminis- 
tration. For  14  years,  she  helped  the  students 
caught  up  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  to 
continue  their  education.  The  work  was  tough 
and  the  environment  was  challenging,  but  the 
students  were  among  the  most  troubled  in  the 
school  system. 

On  October  28,  Norma  Brawner's  friends 
and  colleagues  will  gather  to  honor  her  for  her 
many  years  of  service  to  our  community.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  them  and  offer  a  sincere  thank 
you  and  my  best  wishes  for  a  well-deserved 
retirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAROL  COE 


HON.  MKE  KREIDLER 

OK  WASHINGTO.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr  KREIDLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
recognize  the  outstanding  work  ol  Carol  Coe, 
a  teacher  at  Puyallup  High  School  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Washington  State. 

Mrs.  Coe  was  recently  named  "Teacher  of 
the  Year  for  1994"  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Being  a  teacher  today  takes  a  special  kind  of 
person.  Teachers  work  long  hours  for  little  pay 
and  less  reward  in  sometimes  dangerous  situ- 
ations. Yet  we  often  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
increasing  difficulties  they  face  and  the  enor- 
mous dedication  they  bring  to  their  profession. 

Carol  Coe  is  making  quite  an  impression  on 
her  students.  They  are  the  center  of  the  class- 
room and  she  creates  an  environment  that  en- 
courages them  to  speak  out  and  think  for 
themselves.  Mrs.  Coe's  style  of  teaching  em- 
phasizes her  special  gift  of  not  only  dispensing 
knowledge,  but  instilling  the  confidence  and 
motivation  that  allow  her  students  to  succeed. 

Mrs.  Coe  also  understands  that  education  is 
not  limited  to  the  classroom.  Her  students 
learn  by  participating  in  their  community,  serv- 
ing in  local  programs  at  day  care  centers, 
nursing  homes,  and  shelters  for  the  homeless 
It  IS  inspiring  to  see  that  kind  of  imagination 
and  commitment  to  education. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Carol  Coe  for 
her  efforts  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  member  of 
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the  community,  and  I  would  like  to  share  a  re- 
cent editorial  about  her.  Mrs  Coe  has  been 
teaching  for  23  years,  and  the  people  of  Puy- 
allup and  I  hope  that  she  will  continue  for 
many  years  to  come.  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  m  saymg  thank  you  for  a  job  well 
done. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Tacoma  (WA)  News  Tribune.  Oct. 
22,  1993] 

Teacher  of  the  Year 

Carol  Coe  has  never  tried  to  be  a  com- 
petent teacher.  She's  strived  to  be  a  g:reat 
one,  averaging  an  85-hour  work  week. 

Being  named  Washington's  teacher  of  the 
year  is  official  recognition  that  the  Puyallup 
High  School  social  studies  teacher  has 
achieved  greatness.  But  her  students  didn't 
need  anyone  to  tell  them  that. 

Coe  knows  what  it  takes  to  be  a  great 
teacher:  "An  undying  interest  in  the  ability 
of  kids  to  learn  ...  a  commitment  to  find 
the  keys  that  open  up  the  world  of  learning 
for  kids  .  .  .  subject-matter  expertise." 

Public  schools  and  teachers  take  a  lot  of 
heat  these  days.  But  teachers  like  Coe  are 
not  aberrations;  many  people  are  equally 
committed  to  their  profession.  It's  impor- 
tant for  the  community  to  appreciate  and 
recognize  these  devoted  educators. 


SALUTE  TO  KAREN  FEDERING. 
STAGE  MANAGER 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years  ago 
today.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  received  an 
honorary  degree  from  Amherst  College  in 
Massachusetts.  During  the  ceremony,  he  said, 
"I  look  forward  to  an  Amenca  which  will  stead- 
ily raise  the  standards  of  artistic  accomplish- 
ment and  which  will  steadily  enlarge  cultural 
opportunities  for  all  of  our  citizens." 

This  past  Saturday— October  23,  1993— one 
such  artistic  accomplishment  was  achieved  by 
Karen  Fedenng  in  her  debut  as  stage  man- 
ager for  New  York  City  Opera's  new  produc- 
tion of  Mozart's  Nozze  di  Figaro  (Marriage  ol 
Figaro)  in  Lincoln  Center. 

Of  that  production,  Bernard  Holland  of  the 
New  York  Times  said  it  to  be  a  "model  of  lim- 
ited resources  turned  to  artistic  advantage" 
and  "every  gesture  and  arrangement  of  play- 
ers onstage  are  thought  through  and  make 
perfect  sense  "  High  praise  indeed. 

Stage  management  in  live  theater  is  an  art 
form  m  and  of  itself,  and  a  special  challenge 
in  opera  in  which  stage  timing  must  marry  the 
music  perfectly.  So  whether  the  cue  is  for  a 
performer  or  for  a  special  effect  such  as  light- 
ing, precision  and  natural  flow  are  essential  to 
keep  the  rhythms  of  the  story  and  score 
seemingly  effortless — and  to  the  delight  of  the 
audience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  her  outstanding  work, 
Karen  Fedenng  is  to  be  commended  for  help- 
ing to  realize  the  dream  President  Kennedy 
held  for  the  arts  in  America.  And  to  all  of  her 
colleagues  at  city  opera,  bravo! 
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WORKING  TOWARD  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JIM  SAHON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
organizations  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 
pendent States  that  are  supporting  the  non- 
violent transformation  of  their  country  into  a 
democracy.  One  of  these  organizations  is  the 
General  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions 
(GCTU). 

The  GCTU  and  the  Russian  Union  of  Indus- 
thalists  and  Entrepreneurs  have  jointly  estab- 
lished the  Social  Partnership  Foundation  [SPF] 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  and  working 
out  privatization.  They  also  concentrate  on 
training  and  retraining  of  defense  workers 
being  laid  off  because  of  the  cut  back  in  the 
defense  industry. 

One  of  the  mam  objectives  of  SPF  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  activity  of  the  unions,  business 
and  industrial  communities,  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  promotion  of  economic  reforms  to  all 
spheres  of  life  and  improvement  of  social  sta- 
bility. 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  the  General 
Confederation  of  Trade  Unions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union: 

The  General  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions 
on  behalf  of  millions  of  its  members  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  ex- 
presses deepest  condolences  to  the  families 
of  those  who  died  as  a  result  of  the  bloody 
events  in  Moscow. 

Trade  unions  of  the  Commonwealth  wrath- 
fuUy  condemn  violence  against  Moscow  City 
Hall.  Ostankino  TV  Center,  and  peaceful  ci- 
vilians. That  criminal  act  brutally  tramples 
that  democratic  process  in  Russia. 

We  urge  the  unions,  the  workers'  collec- 
tives to  stay  calm,  and  we  call  them  to  com- 
mon sense  and  peace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Certainly,  no  mayor  had  a  brighter  vision  for 
Detroit  or  worked  harder  to  recapture  the  city's 
pnde  than  Coleman  Young.  Detroit  was  truly 
pnvileged  to  have  the  skillful  and  courageous 
leadership  of  Coleman  Young  for  nearly  20 
years.  His  marks  will  be  engraved  in  history 
and  his  shoes  impossible  to  fill.  Mayor  Cole- 
man A.  Young's  exemplary  service  to  Detroit 
has  truly  made  him  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  COLEMAN 
YOUNG 

HON.  BARBAUVROSE  tOLUNS 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  history-making  public  servants  of  our 
time.  Mayor  Coleman  A.  Young  of  Detroit. 
When  others  forecast  Detroit's  demise,  Cole- 
man Young  engineered  its  revival.  Mayor 
Young"s  decision  to  not  seek  reelection  marks 
the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest  eras  m  Detroit's 
history.  Coleman  Young  dismantled  the  walls 
of  exclusion  to  become  this  city's  first  African- 
American  mayor,  and  conquered  impossible 
odds  to  do  it. 

Coleman  Young  then  made  city  hall  acces- 
sible to  people  who  had  not  been  welcome 
there  before:  African-Americans,  the  working 
class,  and  women.  Not  only  did  he  grant  ac- 
cess to  these  disenfranchised  groups.  Cole- 
man Young  elevated  them  to  high  positions  in 
his  administration.  For  the  first  time,  ability  de- 
termined how  far  their  careers  would  lead 
them,  not  race  or  gender. 


FIRST      REFORMED      CHURCH      OF 
WYNANTSKILL  CELEBRATES 

200TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  live  in  the  22d  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  can  boast  of  living  in  one  of  the  his- 
torically richest  areas  of  the  country. 

Our  churches,  especially,  are  virtual  deposi- 
tories of  historical  information,  and  the  stories 
of  these  great  old  churches  is  the  history  of 
their  respective  communities. 

One  such  church  is  First  Reformed  Church 
in  Wynantskill,  which  is  celebrating  its  200th 
anniversary  on  November  6. 

This  church  has  truly  been  a  beacon  of 
hope  and  inspiration  to  those  who  have  wor- 
shipped in  the  sanctuary.  The  church  has  also 
served  as  the  focal  point  for  numerous  other 
community  activities,  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  bloodmobiles.  Home  Bureaus,  and 
services  for  toddlers  and  older  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  said 
more  than  160  years  ago,  America  would  be 
great  as  long  as  she  is  good,  and  the  good- 
ness of  Amenca  has  always  been  centered  in 
churches  like  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
Wynantskill,  NY. 

Please  join  me  in  congratulating  the  good 
people  of  this  great  old  church  on  the  event  of 
their  200th  anniversary. 


SOCIETY  OF  ST.  MARY  OF  THE 
SNOW  TURNS  105 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
extraordinary  achievements  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Snow  as  it  marks  its  105th  an- 
niversary this  year.  This  organization,  located 
in  the  Greenpoint/Willlamsburg  section  of  my 
district,  is  one  of  the  oldest  mutual  aid  soci- 
eties in  the  United  States,  having  been  found- 
ed in  1888  just  2  years  after  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty was  dedicated. 

The  Society  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Snow  be- 
came a  place  of  family,  fnendship,  and  mutual 
assistance  to  the  Italian-Amencan  immigrants 
who  founded  it.  It  was  a  place  where  they 
could  find  a  sense  of  pnde  in  their  achieve- 
ments in  their  new  country.  The  members  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Snow  also  could  find  familiar 
faces  from  their  hometown  of  Sanza,  Italy. 
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Throughout  the  history  of  the  society,  the 
members  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Snow  have  shown 
their  love  for  their  adopted  country  by  fighting 
in  the  Armed  Forces  in  every  war  that  the 
United  States  has  entered.  Their  patnotism  is 
also  evident  m  their  extended  dnves  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  war  bonds 

Today,  the  Society  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Snow 
remains  a  vital  part  of  the  Greenpomt/Wil- 
liamsburg  community.  The  society  supports  a 
variety  of  programs  aimed  at  promoting  the 
well-being  of  all  community  residents.  In  par- 
ticular, the  society  continues  to  give  mutual 
assistance  to  its  members  in  times  of  sickness 
and  death.  But  the  society  also  never  forgets 
its  ongins,  providing  assistance  to  the  mem- 
bers' hometown  of  Sanza  and  other  cities  and 
towns  in  Italy  during  times  of  disaster  and 
need.  The  society  also  has  remained  a  haven 
of  support  for  newly  arriving  immigrants  from 
Italy,  and  Sanza  in  particular. 

Because  of  its  tremendous  contributions  to 
the  entire  northern  Brooklyn  community,  and 
for  instilling  a  sense  of  citizenship,  patnotism 
and  pride  in  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sa- 
luting the  Society  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Snow  on 
its  105th  anniversary. 


THE  VIOLENT  CRIME  CONTROL 
AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  CON- 
TROL AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing with  Congressman  Charles  E. 
SCHUMER,  six  separate  bills  that  are  drawn 
from  titles  of  my  larger,  omnibus  cnme  bill, 
H.R.  3131,  the  Violent  Cnme  Control  and  Law 
Enforcement  Act  of  1993. 

I  take  this  step  because  time  is  running  out 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  I03d  Congress;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  forces  of  gridlock  and  hesi- 
tation appear  to  be  reemerging  precisely  at  a 
time  when  the  American  people  are  desperate 
about  cnme  as  never  before.  I,  for  one,  cannot 
stand  aside  and  permit  further  delay  in  moving 
pieces  of  crime  legislation  that  have  consen- 
sus now. 

It  is  time  for  this  body  to  fight  crime  with  ac- 
tion, not  slogans;  with  innovative  and  well-tar- 
geted policy  initiatives,  not  posturing  or  tough- 
sounding  rhetonc.  It  is  time  finally  to  let  go  of 
what  this  group  or  that  group  deems  a  won- 
derful defining  issue  and  opt  to  pass  statutes 
instead.  The  reason  is  as  simple  as  it  is  terri- 
fying: Blood  is  flowing  in  the  streets;  cnme  is 
on  the  rise;  recidivism  is  a  depressing  but  ter- 
ribly real  fact  of  American  life  and,  all  the 
while.  Congress  continues  its  interminable  de- 
bate over  cnme.  At  some  point,  the  punsts 
must  step  aside,  become  result-oriented  and 
act  where  they  can. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  should  be 
fair  in  acknowledging  that  there  are  indeed  a 
number  of  sensitive  and  highly  complex  sub- 
stantive issues  on  which  Memt)ers  of  both  par- 
ties continue  to  disagree.  In  these  areas,  I  will 
respect  their  wish  for  further  deliberations  on 
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diHefing  approaches  before  fashioning  a  final 
producl.  But  there  are  other  initiatives  that 
should  not  be  deferred,  that  m  good  con- 
scier>ce  cannot  wait  (or  another  recess,  an- 
other session,  even  another  month,  to  be  re- 
solved. 

The  SIX  bills  that  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
put  more  cops  on  the  beat  in  urban  and  rural 
communities  alike  across  the  Nation;  will  help 
States  and  local  governments  fight  juvenile 
drug  and  gang-related  activities;  will  provide 
grants  to  help  State  and  local  governments 
develop  alternative  methods  of  punishment — 
such  as  boot  camps — for  certain  young  of- 
fenders to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  all 
too  predictable  mode  of  becoming  repeat, 
hardened  career  cnmmals;  will  require  drug 
treatment  of  prisoners  at  both  the  Federal  and 
State  levels  to  prevent  putting  drug-dependent 
individuals  back  on  the  streets;  and  will  help 
kx:al  educational  entities  provide  assistance  to 
schools  most  directly  affected  by  crime,  vio- 
lence and  illegal  drugs. 

Very  shortly,  I  intend  to  bring  these  bills  to 
full  committee  for  markup  and  then  proceed 
posthaste  to  the  floor  As  other  cnme  initia- 
tives are  developed  and  reach  a  working  con- 
sensus within  the  relevant  sutxommittees,  we 
can  then  move  those  proposals  forward.  With 
ad)0urnment  looming,  it  is  imperative  to  push 
ahead  with  the  worthwhile  programs  embodied 
in  these  six  proposals,  and  I  urge  all  Members 
to  lend  their  support  to  this  important  effort. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROTECT  CITIZENS  WITH  HIGHER 
STANDARDS  FOR  SECURITY  OF- 
FICERS 


IN  HONOR  OF  DOROTHY  DAHL 


HON.  PORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  to  jOin  me  in  recognizing  Ms.  Doro- 
thy Dahl.  who  retired  in  June  after  more  than 
20  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  Alameda  County 
public  schools. 

From  1969  to  1984.  Dorothy  taught  in  the 
Castro  Valley  and  San  Leandro  Unified  School 
Districts.  Between  1984  and  her  retirement, 
she  has  been  a  teacher  tor  the  juvenile  court 
schools  of  the  Alameda  County  Offrce  of  Edu- 
cation, working  with  children  in  a  difficult  and 
challenging  environment. 

Whether  the  subject  was  math,  social  or 
physical  sciences,  career  education  or  home 
ecofwmics,  Dorothy  spent  each  day  investing 
in  the  lives  of  children.  Thousands  of  students 
are  better  prepared  adulls  as  a  result  of  her 
eflorts. 

On  October  28,  Dorothy  Dahl's  fnends  and 
colleagues  will  gather  to  celebrate  and  re- 
member her  service  to  our  community.  I  am 
glad  to  join  them  m  thanking  her  and  wishing 
her  a  well-deserved  rest. 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January, 
1994,  the  State  of  New  York  will  become  the 
only  State  in  the  Nation  which  has  a  com- 
prehensive law  for  the  regulation  of  private  se- 
cunty  officers  and  their  employers.  After  that 
date.  New  York  will  require  that  any  person 
who  IS  employed  as  a  security  officer,  whether 
they  are  a  contract  guard  or  an  m-house 
guard,  will  be  screened  tor  any  pnor  criminal 
activity  and  will  be  given  training  necessary  to 
perform  their  duties. 

The  fact  that  New  York  is  the  only  State  to 
have  such  regulations  comes,  I'm  sure,  as  a 
surprise  to  most  people. 

And  while  most  secunty  guard  companies 
do  a  good  job  of  checking  the  background  of 
prospective  employees  and  have  good  training 
programs,  the  citizens  of  the  other  49  States 
have  no  assurance  that  the  security  officers  in 
their  States  have  been  screened  or  properly 
trained.  These  are  the  very  same  secunty  offi- 
cers who  patrol  our  shopping  malls,  who  pro- 
vide protection  at  apartment  complexes  and 
who  guard  our  children  at  school  and  at  ath- 
letic events. 

Dunng  my  investigation  of  this  issue,  I  did 
learn  that  many  States  other  than  New  York 
do  have  some  regulations  regarding  secunty 
officers.  However,  not  one  other  State  covered 
all  guards,  and  in  fact,  1 8  States  allow  guards 
to  carry  a  lethal  weapon  without  requiring  any 
training. 

It  IS  because  of  this  void  that  I  have  been 
joined  by  21  of  our  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
H.R.  1534,  the  Secunty  Officers  Quality  Assur- 
ance Act.  This  legislation,  which  was  reported 
out  of  the  Human  Resources  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
September  30,  would  set  forth  federally  man- 
dated rules  for  States  to  follow  in  establishing 
stringent  requirements  for  background  screen- 
ing and  training  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
legislation  will  not  impose  financial  burdens  on 
the  States.  The  bill  permits  recovery  of  pro- 
gram costs  through  fees  on  the  licenses  which 
the  States  will  issue.  In  this  manner,  the  secu- 
rity industry  itself  will  tie  paying  for  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  this  program. 

In  addition  to  setting  forth  minimum  screen- 
ing and  training  standards,  which  a  State  may 
exceed  if  it  chooses,  H.R.  1534  allows  em- 
ployers of  security  officers  timely  access  to 
criminal  records  so  that  they  can  adequately 
screen  job  applicants. 

At  hearings  held  before  the  Human  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  there 
was  near  universal  support  tor  this  legislation 
among  the  witnesses  who  represented  both 
large  and  small  contract  secunty  guard  com- 
panies, consultants  who  advise  shopping  cen- 
ters and  major  companies  on  security  issues, 
and  from  victims  who  have  been  injured  t)e- 
cause  of  poor  selection  of  guards  or  improper 
training. 

In  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  today,  it  is  my  hope  that  you 
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will  join  in  cosponsorship  of  H.R.  1534.  The 
bill  has  the  following  Members  as  cosponsors: 
Major  Owens,  RonakJ  V.  Dellums,  Benjamin  A. 
Gilman,  Marge  Roukema,  Nancy  Pelosi, 
Marcy  Kaptur,  Thomas  M.  Foglietta,  Andrew 
Jacobs,  Jr.,  Howard  L.  Berman,  James  L. 
Ot)erstar,  Edolphus  Towns,  Jolene  Unsoeld, 
Peter  Hoagland,  Robert  E.  Wise,  Jr.,  Ron  de 
Lugo,  Austin  J.  Murphy.  Douglas  Applegate. 
Bob  Filner,  James  H.  Bilbray,  Robert  E.  An- 
drews, and  Leslie  L.  Byrne. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS  125TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  won- 
derful commemoration  occurring  across  the 
country.  The  Knights  of  Pythias,  a  benevolent 
fraternity,  will  gather  this  week  to  celebrate 
their  125th  year  of  service  to  many  commu- 
nities in  our  Nation.  The  knights  number  more 
than  175,000  in  lodges  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  the  largest  proportion 
found  in  my  home  State  of  New  York. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  is  the  only  fraternity 
chartered  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  the  orga- 
nization has  served  its  principles  of  friendship, 
charity  and  t)enevolence  well  by  focusing  on 
the  needs  of  our  youngest  and  more  vulner- 
able citizens.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  work  Pythians  are  doing 
in  our  Nation's  communities. 

To  introduce  the  expenence  of  summer  in 
the  mountains  to  inner-city  youths,  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  ran  Pythian  summer  camps  tor  dis- 
advantaged young  txjys.  The  camps  were 
open  for  50  years,  and  today  Pythian  lodges 
sponsor  tx)th  txjys'  and  giris'  attendance  at 
camps  operated  by  other  groups. 

The  knights  lodges  serve  as  a  way  station 
for  information  atwut  missing  and  runaway 
children  pnnting  missing  child  case  histones  in 
its  publications  and  publicizing  a  toll-free  num- 
ber that  runaway  children  can  use  to  call 
home.  They  also  sponsor  free  voluntary 
fingerprinting  of  children,  a  practice  which  is 
growing  more  common  in  many  communities, 
in  order  to  assist  local  law  enforcement  with 
criminal  investigations. 

Continuing  its  good  work  with  young  people, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  affiliated  with  Samantan 
Village,  a  nonprofit  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, to  educate  its  members  about  drug  use 
and  the  warning  signs  of  drug  abuse.  In  this 
program,  F*ythians  learn  how  to  find  help  in 
coping  with  substance  abuse  for  themselves, 
their  families  and  neighbors. 

Finally,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  are  reliable 
volunteers,  running  events  at  the  annual 
games  for  the  physically  challenged,  providing 
medical  equipment  to  the  needy,  and  raising 
funds  to  support  these  worthy  efforts  year- 
round. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize the  fine  wor1<  that  Ihe  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  perform  every  day  in  many 
of  our  communities.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  them  on  their  125th 
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anniversary  and  in  wishing  the  group  many 
more  years  of  distinguished  service  and  fel- 
lowship. 


THE  MANAGED  COMPETITION  ACT 
OF  1993 


HON.  WI11L\.M  F.  CUNGER.  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
joined  48  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  the 
only  bipartisan  bicameral  comprehensive 
health  care  reform  legislation  yet  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  103d  Congress.  The  Managed 
Competition  Act  of  1993,  authored  by  Con- 
gressmen Jim  Cooper  and  Fred  Grandy,  is 
largely  based  on  the  "managed  competition" 
model  originated  by  the  Jackson  Hole  Group, 
and  It  represents  a  true  bipartisan,  market- 
based  effort  to  overhaul  our  ailmg  health  care 
system.  Senators  Breaux  and  Durenberger 
introduced  companion  legislation  in  the  Senate 
last  Thursday. 

As  those  whom  I  represent  back  home 
know,  over  the  past  several  months.  I  have  re- 
peatedly aired  my  concerns  about  the  man- 
aged competition  theory  in  newspaper  edi- 
torials, correspondence  with  constituents,  and 
meetings  with  health  care  providers.  In  par- 
ticular, I  was  worried  about  managed  competi- 
tion's feasibility  in  rural  areas  As  one  who 
represents  a  rural  district  spanning  17  coun- 
ties. I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  unique  health 
care  problems  confronting  rural  doctors, 
nurses,  and  patients,  and  long  before  health 
care  reform  was  thrust  to  the  top  of  the  na- 
tional agenda,  I  have  insisted  that  these  prob- 
lems be  addressed  by  any  reform  plan  adopt- 
ed by  Congress. 

In  addition  to  controlling  health  care  costs, 
improving  access  for  the  uninsured,  and  main- 
taining high  quality  medical  care,  rural  resi- 
dents must  overcome  other  barriers  to  quality 
health  care  that  most  of  our  urban  counter- 
parts do  not  have  to  deal  with.  Vast  distances 
between  medical  facilities,  a  shortage  of  medi- 
cal resources  and  personnel,  and  the  revital- 
ization  of  our  deteriorating  health  care  delivery 
system  and  infrastructure  are  problems  unique 
to  rural  areas  that  health  care  providers  and 
patients  in  my  congressional  district  must  con- 
tend with  each  day. 

When  I  read  that  some  of  the  architects  ol 
managed  competition  admitted  that  the  model 
may  not  be  workable  m  rural  areas,  I  became 
wary  of  those  advancing  managed  competition 
as  a  panacea  to  all  of  America's  health  care 
woes.  I  feared  that  policymakers  would  be- 
come so  enamored  with  the  theory  that  rural 
health  care  would  be  swept  under  the  rug. 
And  I  must  admit  that  I  still  harbor  doubts 
about  managed  competition's  applicability  m 
sparsely  populated,  rural  areas. 

Considering  my  resen/ations,  one  might  ask, 
"why  would  a  congressman  who  has  prided 
himself  as  an  advocate  ol  rural  America  enlist 
himself  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legislation 
which  he  acknowledges  may  not  solve  all  of 
the  health  care  difficulties  m  rural  areas?" 
That  is  a  fair  question  lor  which  I  have  a  sim- 
ple answer:  It  is  good  public  policy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Everyone  agrees  that  our  health  care  sys- 
tem is  broken  and  needs  to  be  fixed.  In  my 
opinion,  our  health  care  system's  problems 
stem  from  perverted  economic  incentives  in 
the  health  care  mari<et  place.  For  instance, 
under  normal  market  conditions  consumers 
decide  what  they  will  purchase  from  producers 
based  on  the  price  and  quality  of  the  goods. 
If  the  consumer  feels  the  quality  of  the  goods 
is  not  worth  the  pnce  charged  by  the  pro- 
ducer, the  consumer  can  search  for  less  ex- 
pensive goods  produced  by  a  competitor. 
These  are  the  basic,  undisputed  principles  of 
free  market  economies. 

However,  in  our  present  health  care  system, 
the  producer — health  care  provider— tells  the 
consumer — patient — what  goods — medical 
procedures,  tests,  or  drugs — that  he  or  she 
will  purchase.  The  patient  must  rely  on  the  ex- 
pertise and  training  of  the  doctor,  and  trust 
that  the  doctor  is  providing  the  best  quality 
and  most  effective  care.  To  make  the  situation 
worse,  an  independent,  third  party — insurance 
company — pays  the  bills  so  that  the  consumer 
is  isolated  from  the  cost  of  health  care.  As  a 
result,  there  is  very  little  price  or  quality  com- 
petition in  the  health  care  market  place,  and 
as  free  marketers  know,  competition  is 
themost  effective  way  to  keep  inflation  in 
chsck 

The  Managed  Competition  Act  of  1993,  also 
known  as  the  Cooper-Grandy  bill,  is  a  market- 
based  approach  to  health  care  reform  which 
seeks  to  readjust  these  imperfect,  distorted  in- 
centives. By  modifying  the  tax  code,  it  is  my 
belief  all  Amencans  can  be  assured  access  to 
high  quality,  affordable  health  care. 

The  essence  of  the  Cooper-Grandy  bill  is  to 
restructure  the  health  care  market  so  that  pro- 
viders are  forced  to  compete  for  consumers 
on  the  basis  of  cost  and  quality  of  care.  Tax 
incentives  would  encourage  consumers  to  se- 
lect the  most  cost-effective  plan  and  prompt 
providers  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  most 
efficient  manner.  Also,  health  plans  would 
have  to  cut  rates  by  controlling  prices,  elimi- 
nating administrative  waste  and  preventing  un- 
necessary procedures  in  order  to  keep  pre- 
miums at  a  competitive  price  and  attract  sub- 
scribers. 

Another  cornerstone  of  the  Cooper-Grandy 
bill  IS  the  facilitation  of  health  insurance  pur- 
chasing pools  which  give  individuals  and  small 
businesses  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  lower 
prices  for  health  coverage.  Right  now,  larger 
businesses  enjoy  lower  costs  due  to  their  size 
which  allows  them  to  spread  their  risk  among 
employees  and  bargain  with  insurance  compa- 
nies for  lower  rates.  The  collective  purchasing 
pool  would  allow  small  businesses  and  individ- 
uals to  benefit  from  those  same  low  rates. 

Under  the  Cooper-Grandy  legislation,  em- 
ployers with  100  or  fewer  wori<ers  and  individ- 
uals seeking  health  care  coverage  would  pur- 
chase their  insurance  through  these  pools, 
also  known  as  health  plan  purchasing  co- 
operatives [HPPC].  The  HPPC's  would  offer  a 
wide  array  of  health  plans,  and  since  health 
plans  would  be  required  to  report  on  medical 
outcomes,  consumers— not  employers— would 
choose  their  health  plan  based  on  price  and 
quality.  It  is  expected  that  the  HPPC's  would 
cut  administrative  costs  by  40  percent,  im- 
prove the  availability  of  consumers  information 
regarding  the  various  health  plans,  and  foster 
better  competition  among  plans. 
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Another  important  component  of  the  Coo- 
per-Grandy proposal  would  make  individuals 
more  cost-conscious  health  care  consumers. 
Currently,  employers  are  permitted  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  providing  health  care  coverage  to 
their  employees,  and  employees  are  allowed 
to  exclude  these  benefits  from  their  taxable  in- 
come. To  discourage  inflationary  "Rolls- 
Royce"  health  plans  which  fail  to  contain 
costs,  the  Cooper-Grandy  bill  would  limit  the 
tax  deductibility  of  health  care  costs  at  the 
cost  of  the  area's  lowest  priced  plan  which 
meets  the  minimum  Federal  standards.  The 
funds  raised  by  this  tax  cap  would  be  used  to 
provide  subsidies  to  low  income  individuals 
and  to  adjust  inequities  in  the  tax  code  which 
allow  the  self-employed  to  deduct  only  25  per- 
cent of  their  premiums  from  their  taxatjie  in- 
come. 

Many  political  pundits  and  journalists  are 
drawing  strong  similarities  among  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  the  Senate  Republican  plan, 
and  the  Cooper-Grandy  bill.  While  they  are  all 
largely  based  on  the  managed  competition 
model,  there  are  some  major,  cntical  dif- 
ferences. In  fact,  the  Senate  Republican  plan 
and  the  Cooper-Grady  bill,  which  are  very 
close  in  substance,  differ  dramatically  from  the 
Clinton  plan  in  many  key  areas. 

First,  the  Cooper-Grandy  bill  does  not  force 
employers  to  pay  for  the  health  insurance  pre- 
miums of  their  employees.  The  Clinton  plan 
would  require  all  employers  to  pay  at  least  80 
percent  of  health  care  costs  of  their  employ- 
ees. Although  there  would  be  subsidies  for 
small  businesses,  this  employer  mandate 
would  still  have  a  drastic  impact  on  job  growth 
nationwide  and  hamper  our  international  com- 
petitiveness. 

The  Cooper-.Grandy  bill  recognizes  the  piv- 
otal role  small  businesses  play  in  the  creation 
of  jobs.  At  least  3  out  of  every  4  new  jobs  are 
created  by  small  businesses.  An  employer 
mandate  would  put  many  small  businesses 
out  of  business  and  force  others  to  lay  off  em- 
ployees. No  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  the 
Clinton  plan  will  kill  jobs  and  threaten  our  ten- 
uous economic  recovery. 

I  believe  that  almost  all  employers  would 
contribute  to  their  employees'  health  care  cov- 
erage if  it  were  affordable.  In  fact,  although  we 
cun-ently  don't  have  an  employer  mandate,  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  Americans  have 
some  or  all  of  their  health  care  coverage  paid 
for  by  their  employers.  Therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  waste  its  time  dreaming  up 
new,  creative  ways  to  compel  employers  to 
pay  for  their  wort<ers'  health  coverage,  but  in- 
stead focus  on  controlling  the  costs  of  health 
care  so  that  employers  can  afford  it. 

A  second  critical  difference  is  that  the  Coo- 
per-Grandy bill  does  not  include  artificial  price 
controls  or  global  budgets.  The  Managed 
Competition  Act  relies  on  market  forces  to 
control  medical  inflation.  History  has  proven 
that  price  controls  do  not  work  and  would  only 
freeze  in  place  inefficiencies  in  the  existing 
system.  Global  budgets  do  not  address  what 
is  fundamentally  wrong  with  our  health  care 
system  and  would  result  in  nothing  short  of  ra- 
tioning. All  in  all,  I  fear  that  the  high  quality 
health  care  that  Americans  have  come  to  ex- 
pect would  be  compromised  by  price  controls 
and  global  budgets. 

Third,  the  Cooper-Grandy  plan  accom- 
plishes health  care  reform  without  a  massive 
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expansion  o(  governmental  bureaucracies  and 
regulatory  control.  Although  both  proposals  es- 
tablish a  National  Health  Board,  the  Cooper- 
Grandy  health  board  would  merely  define  the 
minimum  standards  for  health  plans,  while  the 
Clinton  health  board  would  be  granted  sweep- 
ing regulatory  powers.  Also,  unlike  President 
Clinton's  health  alliances,  the  Cooper-Grandy 
purchasing  pools  would  be  actual  cooperatives 
governed  by  the  members,  not  regulatory 
State  agencies  administered  by  political  ap- 
pointees of  the  Governor. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  Issue  of  cost. 
While  the  Clinton  plan  would  cost  $100  billion 
per  year,  the  Cooper-Grandy  bill  would  cost 
S25  billion.  Sliding  scale  subsidies  for  low  in- 
come individuals  would  be  financed  by  elimi- 
nating tax  subsidies  for  the  most  expensive 
health  care  plans  and  by  phasing  out  the  Med- 
icare Part  B  premium  subsidy  for  upper  in- 
come beneficianes.  The  Medicaid  Program 
would  be  eliminated  and  the  funds  used  to 
provide  health  care  coverage  to  those  individ- 
uals with  incomes  below  the  poverty  line. 

The  introduction  of  the  Managed  Competi- 
tion Act  IS  an  important  step  forward  in  the 
health  care  debate.  Twenty-seven  Democrats 
and  twenty-two  Republicans  chose  to  cast 
partisanship  aside  and  craft  a  truly  centnst  bill. 
As  both  President  and  Mrs.  Clinton  have  ac- 
knowledged, the  passage  of  health  care  re- 
form legislation  will  have  to  be  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort, and  the  Cooper-Grandy  legislation  is  the 
first  proposal  to  take  a  step  in  that  direction. 

As  I  close  my  remarks.  I  must  make  one 
last  point.  Although  I  agree  with  the  pnnciples 
of  the  Managed  Competition  Act  and  realize 
that  the  Republican  sponsors  and  the  House 
Rural  Health  Care  Coalition  have  worked 
closely  with  Congressman  Cooper  to  improve 
his  bill.  I  recognize  that  it  is  not  perfect  legisla- 
tion. I  feel  there  is  still  more  room  for  improve- 
ment of  the  provisions  addressing  rural  areas, 
and  I  believe  the  malpractice  reforms  can  be 
further  strengthened.  So  I  pledge  to  my  con- 
stituents that  as  the  health  care  debate  pro- 
gresses and  final  legislation  is  crafted.  I  will 
work  to  further  improve  and  reinforce  these 
important  provisions. 


ELECTIONS  IN  RUSSIA 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
parliamentary  elections  are  scheduled  m  Rus- 
sia for  December.  These  elections,  if  they  are 
free  and  fair,  will  result  in  the  first  truly  rep- 
resentative parliament  m  Russian  history  and 
are  thus  of  immense  importance. 

Further,  such  a  parliament  would  almost 
certainly  be  more  democratic  and  friendly  to 
the  West  than  the  previous  parliament.  Thus, 
these  elections  have  a  direct  beanng  on  our 
national  security  and  should  be  treated  as  a 
top  foreign  policy  pnority  by  the  administration. 

Dr.  Constantine  Menges.  a  former  NSC  offi- 
cial and  one  of  the  intellectual  authors  of  the 
hugely  successful  Reagan  doctrine,  has  re- 
flected extensively  on  this  subject  and  feels 
that  the  United  States  can  and  should  take  an 


active  role  in  trying  to  facilitate  a  smooth  and 
open  electoral  process  in  Russia. 

I  fully  agree  and  have  recently,  along  with 
my  colleagues  Tom  Delay  and  Jan  Meyers, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  President  urging  him  to 
prioritize  these  elections  and  to  divert  existing 
foreign  aid  moneys  to  this  process.  We  have 
just  appropnated  S2.6  billion  for  Russia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  there  should  be  no  excuses  about 
a  lack  of  funds.  Fielding  a  momtonng  team 
and  giving  technical  support  to  democratic 
parties  and  carx^idates  in  Russia  won't  cost 
more  than  a  few  million  dollars. 

Considenng  that  the  administration  plans  to 
pour  several  hundred  million  dollars  into  the 
black  hole  that  is  the  state-owned,  monopo- 
lized, pnce-controlled  Russian  energy  sector,  I 
submit  that  a  few  million  dollars  diverted  to  en- 
sunng  free  and  fair  elections  m  Russia  is  a 
much  wiser  investment. 

Dr.  Menges  has  written  an  op-ed  piece  on 
this  topic  and  I  would  like  to  submit  it,  along 
with  our  letter  to  the  President,  for  the 
Record. 

The  Russian  Crisis  and  the  Clinton 
administration  ' 

Russian  President  Yeltsin  succeeded  in  his 
decision  to  abolish  the  communist  domi- 
nated Parliament  that  had  been  systemati- 
cally blocking  his  efforts  at  reform  The 
elections  for  a  new  legislature  scheduled  for 
December  11-12.  1993,  can  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  democracy  and  reform  to  move 
forward,  or  if  hard-liners  were  to  win  a  ma- 
jority, the  election  could  well  be  a  decisive 
set  back  for  President  Yeltsin  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  U.S.  and  all  the  democracies 
which  know  that  a  democratic  Russia  will  be 
peaceful.  Although  time  is  short,  the  Clinton 
Administration  needs  to  understand  that  its 
actions  could  make  a  positive  and  perhaps 
decisive  contribution  to  helping  the  pro- 
democratic  political  parties  in  the  coming 
electoral  competition. 

In  the  April  1993  referendum.  Yeltsin  re- 
ceived support  from  58%  of  the  Russians  who 
voted.  But  fewer  than  half  of  the  population 
voted,  and  the  hard-line  communists  and 
ultranationalists  have  shown  determination 
and  cuiming  during  the  last  two  years  as 
they  have  maneuvered  to  recover  from  the 
setbacks  of  the  failed  coup  in  August  1991, 
the  formal  dissolution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  De- 
cember 1991.  and  the  results  of  the  April  1993 
referendum.  Now  though  losing  another 
round,  they  will  see  the  coming  parliamen- 
tary election  as  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
working  majority  and  thereby  relegate 
Yeltsin  and  the  reformers  to  mere  figure- 
heads. The  Communist  Party  of  the  Russian 
Federation  has  retained  about  500,000  mem- 
bers, and  whether  or  not  it  is  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate officially  in  the  elections,  its  mem- 
bers will  work  for  their  objectives  through 
other  parties.  In  contrast,  though  many  pro- 
democratic  parties  exist,  in  a  country  of  160 
million,  none  have  a  membership  approach- 
ing that  of  the  Communist  Party  and  most 
have  only  a  few  thousand  members.  The  larg- 
est pro-democratic  movement.  Democratic 
Russia,  split  into  three  movements  in  1991, 
each  of  which  has  only  the  beginnings  of  a 
Russia-wide  organization. 

Besides  the  self-identified  communist  par- 
ties which  demand  a  full  return  to  the  old 
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system,  the  hard-liners  have  also  formed  po- 
litical parties  and  groups  that  profess  a 
much  more  moderate  course — calling  them- 
selves the  "center  "  between  the  old-fash- 
ioned communists  of  the  past  and  the  heart- 
less and  ineffectual  •capitalism"  they  say 
Yeltsin  represents.  The  hard-liners  assume 
that  they  are  beginning  with  a  core  support 
of  about  30  percent  of  the  voters  who  sup- 
ported their  position  in  the  April  1993  ref- 
erendum. In  addition  they  know  that  they 
are  supported  by  most  of  the  communist 
managerial  class  in  the  government  min- 
istries (including  the  KGB),  the  state  fac- 
tories, the  military-industrial-complex,  as 
well  as  by  most  of  those  in  authority  in 
state,  regional  and  local  governments.  Vir- 
tually all  of  these  governing  institutions 
consist  of  people  who  were  also  chosen  in 
1989  and  1990  when  the  communist  party  still 
determined  the  outcome  of  Soviet  elections. 
For  the  hard-liners,  the  combination  of  dec- 
ades of  personal  networks  and  running  vir- 
tually all  institutions  in  Russia  at  the  na- 
tional and  regional  levels  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant advantage  that  could  bring  them  a  ma- 
jority of  seats  in  the  new  legislature. 

The  hard-liners  will  profess  to  be  mod- 
erates and  will  tell  the  Russian  people  that 
Yeltsin  has  had  two  years  of  power  and  has 
failed  to  bring  them  a  better  life.  They  will 
follow  the  example  of  the  Communists  in  Po- 
land and  other  Eastern  European  countries 
who  say  they  reject  the  old  form  of  dictator- 
ship and  want  only  a  'middle  way"  that  can 
work  better.  In  addition  the  hard-liners  will 
probably  concert  their  efforts  in  several  po- 
litical parties  and  will  extract  support  for 
these  by  using  all  of  their  organizational  re- 
sources e.g.  jobs,  money,  printing  presses, 
transportation,  communications  and  the 
like.  They  are  also  likely  to  use  systematic 
propaganda  and  "dirty  tricks"  in  an  attempt 
to  fragment,  penetrate  and  weaken  the  still 
fledgling  pro-democratic  parties. 

Further,  the  hard-liners  are  likely  to  use 
their  connections  with  regional  and  local 
governments  throughout  Russia  to  make  it 
difficult  in  many  places  for  pro-democratic 
groups  to  function  at  all.  Legalisms,  cunning 
tactics  and  perhaps  clandestine  coercion 
might  well  prevent  the  pro-democratic  par- 
ties from  reaching  voters  directly  in  much  of 
Russia  outside  of  the  major  cities.  And  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  hard-liners  will  be 
planning  secretly  to  rig  the  counting  of  the 
votes  in  the  thousands  of  polling  places 
where  their  political  allies  have  control, 
thereby  hoping  to  guarantee  the  success  of 
their  candidates. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  numbers  of 
pro-democratic  leaders  and  parties  who  have 
gained  their  first  electoral  experience  in  the 
June  1991  Yeltsin  campaign  for  the  Russian 
presidency  and  during  the  April  1993  referen- 
dum. But  in  both  those  cases,  the  pro-reform 
groups  were  united  together  against  the 
hard-liners  of  the  left  and  right.  In  the  De- 
cember 1993  parliamentary  election  they 
will — for  the  first  time — be  competing 
against  each  other  as  well  as  against  the 
anti-reform  groups.  Further,  since  the  pro- 
democratic  political  parties  came  into  exist- 
ence after  the  election  of  the  now  dissolved 
Russian  parliament,  they  have  remained  rel- 
atively weak  as  organizations  and  have  com- 
paratively small  memberships.  As  Yeltsin  re- 
cently said,  his  "greatest  mistake"  was  in 
having  failed  to  have  established  a  Russia- 
wide  reformist  political  party  with  a  grass- 
roots membership  base. 

Yeltsin  should  and  most  likely  will  give  all 
major  political  parties — including  hard-line 
communists — reasonably  equal  access  to  the 
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national  radio  and  television  that  he  con- 
trols. That  would  be  fair  and  that  would  give 
the  Russian  public  a  chance  to  assess  the 
various  parties  and  their  leaders.  But,  if  nu- 
merous pro-democratic  political  parties  take 
to  the  field  and  spend  much  of  their  time 
criticizing  each  other  and  Yeltsin  as  well  as 
the  hard-liners,  and  if  the  hard-liners  are 
represented  by  a  few  moderate  sounding  par- 
ties, this  could  also  work  in  their  favor  and 
against  the  reformers. 

There  are  feasible,  open  and  relatively  in- 
expensive actions  that  the  Clinton  Adminis- 
tration can  and  should  take  immediately  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  pro-democracy 
movements  within  Russia.  First,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  identify  the  five  or  so  leading  pro- 
democratic  parties  and  come  to  understand 
their  programs  and  leadership.  Second,  pro- 
democratic  political  parties  which  request  it 
should  be  given  practical  assistance  so  that 
they  can  become  more  effective  in  conduct- 
ing a  political  campaign  throughout  Russia. 
Such  assistance  might  include  training, 
communications  equipment,  funding,  assist- 
ance with  modern  campaign  and  fund  raising 
techniques,  and  help  in  preparing  themselves 
to  play  a  significant  role  in  monitoring  the 
election  process  and  vote  counting. 

Every  election  can  be  unfairly  rigged  at 
any  one  of  three  stages— during  the  cam- 
paign, during  the  actual  voting  process,  or 
during  the  vote  counting  and  tallying.  The 
Clinton  Administration  should  respond  to 
the  invitation  of  the  Russian  government 
and  immediately  establish  a  credible  mon- 
itoring group  from  the  United  States  and 
other  democracies  that  would  have  enough 
people,  expertise,  resources  and  mobility  to 
support  and  monitor  all  three  phases  of  the 
coming  election  for  a  new  Russian  legisla- 
ture. The  U.S.  has  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  conducting  activities  of  this  kind  and  this 
is  the  time  for  President  Clinton  to  match 
his  support  for  democracy  with  a  rapid  and 
competent  response  to  the  need  and  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  next  phase  of  the 
dramatic  competition  for  the  future  of  Rus- 
sia. 

In  December  1992  there  were  elections  for 
the  national  legislature  in  Serbia.  The  com- 
munist dictator.  Milosevic,  fully  intended  to 
use  the  entrenched  powers  of  his  party  and 
regime  to  control  the  outcome,  but  he  did 
permit  pro-democratic  parties  to  compete. 
The  West  should  have  given  those  pro-demo- 
cratic parties  encouragement  and  practical 
assistance  in  sufficient  quantity  and  time  to 
have  helped  them  campaign  effectively.  If 
that  had  been  done,  the  democratic  parties 
might  well  have  won  the  election  and 
brought  about  an  end  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  There  is 
still  time  for  a  rapid  response  between  now 
and  the  December  1993  Russian  election  is 
very  short  but  with  leadership  by  President 
Clinton,  there  could  be  a  program  of  prac- 
tical political  assistance  that  could  help  the 
democratic  parties  in  Russia  turn  the  tide. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  7.  1993. 
Hon.  Biii  Clinton. 

The  President.  The  White  House.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  president:  We  are  writing  to  re- 
quest your  immediate  attention  to  the  issue 
of  the  parliamentary  elections  scheduled  for 
December  in  Russia. 

We  believe  that  the  election  of  a  truly  rep- 
resentative parliament  through  free,  fair  and 
competitive  elections  is  absolutely  critical 
to  the  future  of  Russian  democracy.  Further, 
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we  believe  that  such  a  vote  would  produce  a 
Russian  parliament  that  is  far  more  demo- 
cratic and  friendly  to  the  West  than  the  just- 
disbanded  Supreme  Soviet.  Hence,  these 
elections  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  the  demo- 
cratic forces  in  Russia  are  poorly  organized 
and  have  extremely  limited  means.  The  anti- 
democratic forces,  on  the  other  hand,  retain 
much  of  the  organizational  ability  of  the 
former  Communist  Party  and  are  in  control 
of  most  of  the  local  and  regional  legislatures 
in  the  country.  There  is  a  very  real  danger 
that  they  will  be  able  to  stine  competition 
and  even  rig  the  vote  to  produce  another  re- 
actionary parliament.  The  democrats  are  in 
desperate  need  of  outside  assistance.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  for  the  West  to  provide 
as  much  assistance  as  possible  to  democratic 
candidates  in  Russia  and  to  facilitate  a 
smooth,  fair  electoral  process  through  mon- 
itoring, etc. 

There  are  of  course,  many  organizations, 
such  as  NED,  IRI,  NDI  and  the  newly-created 
Committee  to  Support  Russian  Democracy, 
that  are  already  involved  in  these  types  of 
activities  in  Russia  and  which  have  fielded 
monitoring  teams  in  the  past.  Also,  there  are 
several  indigenous  groups  in  Russia  which 
are  working  along  the  same  lines.  We  believe 
that  immediate,  direct  assistance  to  these 
various  groups  would  greatly  enhance  the 
chances  of  the  December  elections  being  free 
and  fair. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  make  the  Decem- 
ber elections  a  top  foreign  policy  priority 
and  to  divert  from  existing  programs  what- 
ever resources  necessary  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  ensuring  a  free,  fair  and  competi- 
tive process.  Other  foreign  aid  programs, 
both  for  other  countries  and  within  Russia, 
may  indeed  have  merit.  But  ensuring  democ- 
racy in  Russia  through  truly  democratic  par- 
liamentary elections  is  surely  of  the  utmost 
urgency  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

We  stand  ready  to  lend  our  support  to  this 
process  and  thank  you  for  your  time  and  at- 
tention. 

Sincerely. 

Gerald  B.  Solomon. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Tom  DeLay. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Jan  Meyers. 

.Member  of  Congress. 


OPPOSITION  TO  NAFTA 


HON.  JACK  QUINN 

of  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1993 

Mr.  QUINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
state  my  serious  concerns  and  opposition  to 
the  North  Amencan  Free-Trade  Agreement 
[NAFTA]. 

President  Clinton  has  reaffirmed  his  admin- 
istration's support  for  ratifying  the  treaty  which 
was  signed  last  December.  Along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  I  am  concerned 
that  provisions  in  the  agreement  would  en- 
courage the  migration  of  Amencan  manufac- 
turing jobs  to  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  labor  system  is  vastly  different 
from  the  United  States  system.  Government 
control  of  organized  labor  forces  wage  con- 
trols and  exerts  pressure  on  the  market  to 
keep  wages  low,  while  state-of-the-art  infra- 
structure fosters  first  rate  productivity. 
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The  arguments  made  by  NAFTA  proponents 
are  predicated  upon  an  open  market  economy 
where  Adam  Smith's  invisible  hand  guides 
wages.  There  is  no  invisible  hand  in  Mexico, 
rather  a  very  visible  hand  of  governmental 
control  over  the  economy,  a  hand  that  re- 
presses wages,  independent  labor  unions,  and 
standards  of  living. 

Our  country  exports  large  amounts  of  capital 
goods — materials  to  build  infrastructure  to  ex- 
port goods  back  to  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  exports  materials  which 
are  assembled  into  final  products  in  Mexico 
and  exported  back  to  the  United  States.  Large 
portions  of  these  United  States  exports  are  ac- 
tually matenals  sent  to  Mexico  to  complete  fin- 
ished products  using  cheap  latxir — and 
shipped  back  into  our  country  for  our  con- 
sumption. 

The  economy  of  Mexico  is  4  percent  of  the 
size  of  the  United  States  economy— but  labor 
costs  represent  only  one-seventh  of  labor 
costs  in  the  United  States.  How  can  NAFTA 
expect  to  expand  United  States  exports  to 
Mexico  when  there  is  such  a  low-paid  work 
force,  in  a  small  economy,  that  is  pressured 
by  the  hand  of  governmental  control  to  attract 
international  investment? 

Examine  the  investment  criteria  developed 
by  AmenMex  investors.  You  will  find  that  5.9 
million  U.S.  manufacturing  jobs  are  vulnerable 
under  NAFTA.  New  York  would  be  the  fifth 
hardest  hit  State  in  the  Nation  in  terms  of  job 
losses. 

In  my  distnct  in  western  New  York  you  only 
need  look  at  the  TRICO  plant  m  Buffalo,  or 
IBM  in  Rochester  or  Smith-Corona  m  Cortland, 
NY.  NAFTA  will  Open  the  floodgates  for  Amer- 
ican businesses  with  labor  intensive  aspects 
to  expand  or  move  to  Mexico. 

Furthermore,  the  labor  side  agreements  do 
not  address  these  concerns.  These  agree- 
ments exclude  mdustnal  relations  Issues  such 
as  the  right  to  stnke  or  organize  independent 
labor  unions  from  the  possibility  of  fines  or 
sanctions.  The  side  agreements  simply  ensure 
the  enforcement  of  domestic  laljor  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  free  trade — but  only 
when  it's  fair  and  on  a  level  playing  field— I 
call  that  smart  trade.  The  United  States-Cana- 
dian Free-Trade  Agreement  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  free  trade  can  and  should  work  ! 
on  a  fair  and  level  playing  field. 

I  support  the  idea  that  expanded  trade  of- 
fers considerable  investment  and  economic 
opportunities  for  the  United  States— however, 
a  trade  agreement  that  Ignores,  jobs,  income 
levels,  and  the  environment  is  not  the  answer. 
To  achieve  true  economic  expansion  and  inte- 
gration among  the  NAFTA  countnes.  we  need 
effective,  independent  mechanisms  that  ad- 
dress inadequate  latxjr  and  environmental 
standards  and  force  upward  harmonization — to 
U.S.  standards. 


INTRODUCING  THE  FEDERAL 
COGENERATION  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  DICK  SWEH 


OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1993 
Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Federal  Cogeneration  Act  of  1993, 
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legislation  to  provide  Federal  agencies  with 
the  authonty  to  sell  energy  from  cogeneration. 
Under  current  law,  only  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  this  authonty — to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  Federal  Sites  where  cogeneration  makes 
good  economic  and  environmental  sense. 

The  Federal  Cogeneration  Act  will  help  re- 
duce the  Government's  energy  costs,  allow 
the  Government  to  make  efficient  use  of  Fed- 
eral facilities  and  resources,  foster  greater  co- 
operation between  the  Government  and  pri- 
vate industry,  and  help  the  Government  to  set 
an  example  m  energy  efficiency. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |0in  me  in  support- 
ing the  Federal  Cogeneration  Act  of  1993. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEDISAVE  EMPOWERS  PATIENTS 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  YWCA  OF 
GREATER  NEW  HAVEN 


HON.  ROSA  L  DeLAURO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1993 

Ms.  DeLAURO  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the 
YWCA  of  Greater  New  Haven  will  celebrate  its 
114th  year  of  service.  This  occasion  will  also 
mark  the  63d  year  of  sen/ice  at  its  current  lo- 
cation at  48  Howe  Street,  New  Haven.  The 
YWCA  has  contributed  so  much  to  improving 
the  lives  of  women  across  the  country.  I  am 
pleased  to  pay  tnbute  to  this  chenshed  local 
institution  and  invaluable  national  organization. 

This  year  the  YWCA  of  the  United  Stales  of 
Amenca  is  celebrating  135  years  of  service  to 
American  women,  girls,  and  their  families. 
Founded  m  1858  by  35  women,  the  YWCA 
was  established  to  assist  women  and  girls  ad- 
justing to  an  increasingly  urtianized  and  indus- 
tnalized  world.  The  YWCA  supported  and  em- 
powered these  women  through  health,  recre- 
ation, and  community  service  programs. 

In  New  Haven,  the  local  YWCA  has  enjoyed 
over  a  century  of  service  to  area  women.  I  am 
pleased  to  honor  four  extraordinary  women 
who  contnbuted  to  the  planning  and  creation 
of  the  current  Howe  Street,  building:  Edith 
Suttie.  age  102,  Marjory  Lundvall  Zang,  94, 
Margaret  Bozyan,  92,  and  Elizabeth  Watson, 
90.  As  members  of  the  local  YWCA  board  in 
1929,  these  dedicated  women  were  instru- 
mental in  the  expansion  of  the  struggle  for 
women's  rights  in  our  area  and  promoted 
services  for  women  such  as  skills  training, 
child  care,  shelter  and  health  and  fitness  infor- 
mation. The  Howe  Street  YMCA  stands  today 
as  a  legacy  of  their  hard  work  and  commit- 
ment on  behalf  of  area  women.  Though  the 
times  have  changed,  the  mission  has  not.  The 
Howe  Street  YWCA  continues  to  offer  a  vari- 
ety of  services  for  women,  from  day  care  to  a 
residential  program  for  homeless  women. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  these  four  founders 
and  the  dedication  and  commitment  of  mem- 
bers through  the  years,  the  Greater  New 
Haven  YWCA  continues  to  play  a  significant 
role  In  our  community.  I  am  lionored  to  recog- 
nize Edith  Suttie,  Marjory  Lundvall,  Margaret 
Bozyan  and  Elizat>eth  Watson  for  their  lasting 
contnbutions.  On  this  special  anniversary,  I 
congratulate  the  YWCA  of  Greater  New  Haven 
for  114  years  of  exceptional  service  to  women. 


HON.  MARTIN  R.  HOKE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  HOKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  182  million 
Americans  presently  covered  by  private  health 
insurance,  health  care  reform  need  not  involve 
a  reduction  of  services,  more  bureaucracy, 
higher  taxes,  or  diminished  freedom  of  choice. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  simple,  easy  to  implement 
proposal  that  gives  individual  Amencans  more 
power  over  their  personal  health  care  than 
they  have  had  in  30  years. 

The  fundamental  problem  with  health  care 
in  Amenca  is  that  it  costs  too  much.  Next 
year,  we  will  spend  15  percent  of  our  gross 
domestic  product— S900  billion — on  health 
care,  up  from  only  5  percent — S23  billion — in 
1960.  Individually,  we  spent  an  average  of 
S2.518  per  person  for  health  care  in  1991.  25 
times  the  Si 26  spent  in  1960. 

A  major  unrecognized  cause  of  these  sky- 
rocketing numbers  is  the  lack  of  consumer  in- 
centives to  control  health  care  costs.  Specifi- 
cally, two  historic  events  have  combined  to  in- 
sulate most  Amencans  from  the  cure  cost  of 
health  care. 

First,  following  World  War  II,  employers 
began  otfenng  their  workers  paid  health  insur- 
ance coverage  as  a  way  of  increasing  com- 
pensation without  violating  the  wage  and  price 
controls  then  m  effect.  Congress  encouraged 
this  both  by  allowing  employers  to  deduct  the 
premiums  they  paid,  and  by  not  taxing  work- 
ers on  the  value  of  their  new  fnnge  t)enefits. 

The  second  event  occurred  with  the  enact- 
ment of  Medicare,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment got  into  the  health  insurance  business 
for  everyone  65  and  older  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans became  eligible  for  a  health  plan  which, 
like  most  private  insurance,  limits  their  pay- 
ments to  a  fraction  of  the  true  cost  of  the  med- 
ical services  they  receive. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  both  Medi- 
care and  employer-paid  health  insurance  have 
done  much  to  improve  health  care  for  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  also  no  doubt  that  both  have 
kept  consumers  out  of  the  health  care  pnce 
equation,  allowing  unchecked  prices  to  spiral 
out  of  control.  The  simple  fact  is — when  some- 
one else  pays,  we  as  consumers  just  do  not 
care  what  it  costs. 

Downward  pressure  on  health  care  prices — 
just  as  on  prices  for  food,  clothing,  or  anything 
else — can  only  come  from  consumers.  For 
decades  that  has  not  existed,  and  the  result 
has  been  runaway  costs  nsing  at  nearly  triple 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

So  what's  the  solution''  The  solution  is 
Medisave,  a  commonsense  idea  that  protects 
families  from  catastrophic  medical  expanses, 
provides  them  with  a  powerful  new  incentive 
to  manage  their  own  health  needs  responsibly, 
keeps  doctors  working  for  patients — not  bu- 
reaucrats, and  restores  Isadly-needed  competi- 
tion to  the  health  care  market. 

Here's  how  Medisave  works.  Currently,  the 
national  average  for  an  employer-paid  family 
health  care  plan  is  about  S4,500  annually. 
Under  Medisave,  $1,500  of  that  54,500 
amount  would  be  used  to  purchase  a  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  policy  with  a  S3, 000 
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deductible,  covering  100  percent  of  all  health 
care  costs  above  that  amount.  The  remaining 
S3, 000  currently  being  used  to  buy  insurance 
would  be  deposited  into  the  individual's 
Medisave  account.  These  funds  could  be  with- 
drawn tax-free  as  needed  to  purchase  medical 
services.  Money  left  over  in  the  Medisave  ac- 
count plus  interest  would  accumulate  annually. 
Upon  retirement,  these  funds  could  be  with- 
drawn under  rules  identical  to  those  covering 
individual  retirement  accounts  [IRA's]. 

With  Medisave,  employers  would  not  pay 
any  more  than  they  are  currently  paying  for 
the  same  health  care  coverage,  but  consum- 
ers would  have  a  powerful  personal  incentive 
to  be  cost-conscious  when  buying  medical 
services.  Medisave  encourages  and  rewards 
healthy  lifestyles  and  health-conscious  per- 
sonal decisions  by  awarding  savings  not  to  an 
insurance  company  or  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization, but  directly  to  the  consumer. 
Medisave  puts  patients  back  in  the  dnver's 
seat  where  they  belong  and  lets  them  choose 
their  own  doctors. 

Not  only  will  Medisave  empower  consumers, 
but  It  will  also  increase  savings,  spur  eco- 
nomic growth  by  creating  a  vast  new  source  of 
investment  funds,  and  reduce  administrative 
costs  by  substantially  reducing  the  number  of 
health  insurance  claims.  And  it  you  lose  your 
job  or  find  a  new  one.  Medisave  still  works. 
because  Medisave  account  belongs  to  the 
worker,  not  the  employer.  It  can  also  be  used 
to  purchase  insurance  coverage  while  looking 
for  a  new  job. 

Medisave  could  even  be  used  to  address 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  37  million  unin- 
sured Americans  by  applying  its  provisions  to 
a  voucher  program.  Most  importantly. 
Medisave  could  be  enacted  today  without  hir- 
ing one  new  bureaucrat,  and  its  (X)Sitive  bene- 
fits would  t)ecome  evident  immediately. 

Let's  face  it.  Ultimately  the  question  each  of 
us  must  decide  is  how  much  power  over  our 
individual  lives  we  want  to  assign  to  big  gov- 
ernment. Personally,  my  confidence  is  in  the 
individual,  the  family,  and  private  institutions, 
and  I  frankly  find  it  ironic  that  a  President  who 
recognizes  that  the  Government  is  broken  and 
needs  to  be  reinvented,  would  trust  that  same 
broken  Government  to  fix  the  Nation's  health 
care  Industry — fully  one-seventh  of  our  entire 
economy. 

The  positive  impact  on  health  care  reform  of 
having  182  million  people  suddenly  asking 
tough  questions  about  the  cost  of  their  medi- 
cal services  cannot  be  overestimated.  Be- 
cause I  believe  there  is  no  more  powerful  in- 
strument of  reform  than  an  educated 
consumer  with  a  stake  in  the  outcome,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  3333,  the  Medisave  Patient 
Empowerment  Act  of  1993.  I  urge  everyone 
who  would  like  to  return  economic  power  over 
our  health  care  system  to  the  people  who  use 
It,  to  ask  the  President,  their  Representatives 
and  Senators  to  support  this  legislation  . 
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WILL  BIOTECHNOLOGY  SURVIVE 
THE  CLINTON  HEALTH  CARE  RE- 
FORMS? 

HO.N.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  most 
of  my  colleagues  would  agree  with  me  that 
one  of  the  most  exciting  developments  of  the 
past  decade  or  so  has  been  the  growth  in  the 
biotechnology  sphere.  Biotechnology  has  al- 
ready produced  many  impressive  break- 
throughs that  are  enabling  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  live  fuller,  more  productive  lives,  and 
even  more  breathtaking  developments  are  on 
the  honzon. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  speech  given  earlier  this  month  by 
Gordon    M.    Binder,    Chairman    and    CEO   of 
Amgen,     Inc.,    the    pioneering    biotech     firm 
headquartered  in  Thousand  Oaks,  CA.  The  fu- 
ture of  untold  Americans'  lives  is  truly  at  stake 
as  Congress  debates  revolutionary  changes  in 
our  health  care  delivery  system,  and  like  Dr. 
Binder.  I  believe  it  is  crucial  that  we  take  the 
time  to  really  see  what  effect  any  changes  will 
have  before  we  impose  them  on  the  Amencan 
people. 
Will  Bicttechnology  Survive  The  Clinton 
Health  Care  Reforms? 
(By  Gordon  M.  Binder) 

The  question  of  the  day:  'Will  Bio- 
technology- survive  the  Clinton  Health  Care 
Reforms?  ' 

The  answer  to  that  question  depends,  of 
course,  on  what  kind  of  reforms  evolve  out  of 
the  tortuous  and  tumultuous  year-long  legis- 
lative and  p>olitical  process  that  has  only 
just  begun. 

And  let  me  say  early  on — like  most  bio- 
technology companies — and  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry— we  at  Amgen  are  in  full 
agreement  with  the  overall  goals  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  that  universal 
coverage,  insurance  reforms,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  comprehensive  coverage  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs  are  not  only  laudable — but  nec- 
essary elements  for  a  health  care  plan. 

But.  as  this  debate  commences,  it  is  cru- 
cial that  in  the  process  of  reforming  one-sev- 
enth of  the  nation's  economy,  we  do  not 
allow  the  weakening  or  destruction  of  an  in- 
dustry whose  products  hold  the  promise  of 
improved  lives  and  reduced  costs  to  the  over- 
all health  care  system. 

I  am  cautiously  optimistic  that  the  end  re- 
sult of  this  process  will  preserve  that  prom- 
ise. 

Why  am  I  optimistic  .  .  .  why  do  I  harbor 
hope? 

Because  biotechnology  works. 

And  because  it  works,  biotechnology's  fu- 
ture is  simply  too  important  and  too  full  of 
potential  to  be  sidetracked  by  the  only  pol- 
icy that  could  deal  it  a  fatal  blow— a  policy 
that  includes  price  controls  on  breakthrough 
drugs. 

The  Administration  has  justified  this  price 
control  system  by  stating  that  U.S.  drug 
prices  are  markedly  higher  here  than  abroad. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now— as  far  as  biotech 
medicines— that  assertion  is  flat  wrong. 
Most  biotech  medicines  sold  in  Japan  are 
two  and  a  half  to  three  times  the  U.S.  price 
.  .  .  and  European  prices  are  appreciably 
higher  than  U.S.  prices. 

The  sad  fact  is,  the  Administration  and 
many  journalists  use  statistics  cited  by  crit- 
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ics  of  the  industry  that  are  false  and  mis- 
leading. 

A  recent  column  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal revealed  basic  flaws  in  the  way  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  tracking  percentage  in- 
creases in  drug  prices.  By  excluding  older 
drugs  and  generic  equivalents  from  the  data, 
the  government  shows  an  increase  in  drug 
prices  much  higher  than  is  really  the  case. 

And,  as  the  Washington  Post  recently 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial,  "Drug  costs  have 
not  gone  up  much  faster  over  the  past  decade 
than  other  costs  of  health  care  .  .  .  but  drug 
prices  are  particularly  sensitive  because 
some  insurance  plans  .  .  .  notably  Medi- 
care— do  not  cover  prescriptions  ..." 

And  let  me  add  on  behalf  of  the  bio- 
technology industry — our  drug  have  rarely 
had  price  increases  at  all.  Those  that  have 
occurred  have  been  less  than  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. 

And  yet  critics  of  the  medicine-producing 
industries,  including  biotech.  continue  to 
condemn  us  with  faulty  numbers  based  on 
faulty  premises. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  am  optimis- 
tic that  biotech  will  survive  these 
reforms  .  .  .  and  that  is  because  I  think  that 
proponents  of  price  controls  will  lose  this 
fight. 

Does  tinyone  really  think  price  controls 
will  work?  Have  they  ever  worked  in  the 
past? 

Does  anyone  really  think  this  Congress 
will  defy  logic— and  the  voting  public — to  in- 
stall something  that  has  never  worked? 

And  I  am  optimistic  because  there  are 
other  signs  of  hope  .  .  .  House  Majority 
Leader  Richard  Gephardt,  for  example,  re- 
centTy  said  that  the  proposed  National 
Health  Board— a  proposed  panel  of  political 
appointees  with  omnipresent  power  to  pass 
judgment  on  prices  and  other  mischie — isn't 
a  sure  thing  for  the  final  version  of  the 
health  care  legislation. 

Let  us  hope  he's  right. 

The  products  biotechnology  has  success- 
fully brought  to  the  market,  though  rel- 
atively few  in  number,  have  helped  hundreds 
of  thousands,  if  not  millions  of  Americans 
live  better,  more  productive  lives. 

And,  although  our  biotech  industry  has 
been  described  as  the  -incubator  for  most  of 
the  progress  that  will  be  made  in  human 
health  care  in  coming  decades,  "  the  newness 
of  this  highly  technical  industry  and  the 
complexity  of  its  products  has  sheltered  it 
from  the  kind  of  exposure  given  to  other 
technological  industries  such  as  computers 
and  software  manufacturing. 

Our  science  gained  new  acclaim  this  week, 
however,  with  the  Nobel  Prizes  for  Medicine 
and  Chemistry  going  to  four  researchers 
whose  discoveries  were  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  biotechnology. 

What  is  this  thing  biotechnology  and  how 
is  it  defined? 

We  at  Amgen  say  that  biotechnology  is  the 
art  and  science  of  using  biological  tech- 
nology as  a  tool  to  unlock  the  body's  natural 
secrets. 

We  see  that  art  and  that  science  as  a  part 
of  the  vision  we  have  at  Amgen  and  the  vi- 
sion held  by  the  industry  itself. 

That  vision  begins  through  the  eyes  of  the 
thousands  of  scientists  working  in  hundreds 
of  small  biotechnology  companies  across  the 
country. 

Each  day  these  dedicated  researchers  are 
making  solid  progress  towards  solving  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  system. 

As  they  work  at  their  lab  benches,  they 
diligently  and  systematically  search  for  the 
ever    elusive    solutions    to    such    complex 
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human  ailments  as  cancer,  AIDS.  Parkin- 
son's disease  and  Alzheimer's  disease — dis- 
eases which  have  devastating  effects  on  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  both  young  and  old — dis- 
eases which  contribute  significantly  to  the 
national  health  care  bill — diseases  for  which 
there  are  no  adequate  treatments  or  cures. 

Our  vision  is  to  find  the  solutions  and  cure 
these  diseases.  We  believe  we  have  the  abil- 
ity to  do  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  these 
uncured  diseases  is  some  $419  billion  annu- 
ally— nearly  half  of  our  national  health  care 
cost.  The  most  costly  are  Alzheimer's,  can- 
cer, cardiovascular  diseases  and  even  arthri- 
tis. 

Our  vision  is  an  American  vision  shared  by 
nearly  100.000  biotechnology  industry  em- 
ployees across  the  United  States  who  go  to 
work  each  day  knowing  they  are  part  of  the 
solution. 

They  are  part  of  a  healthy  and  vital  and 
growing  industry  ...  an  American  industry 
that  leads  medical  science  in  such  a  dra- 
matic way  that  the  competition  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  far.  far  behind. 

They  share  the  pride  that  comes  with  de- 
livering hope  and  the  reality  of  a  healthier 
future  to  those  who  need  it  the  most — the  pa- 
tients. 

The  miracles  of  biotechnology  have 
brought  the  future  to  the  present. 

Just  ask  the  breast  cancer  patient  who  can 
now  receive  her  chemotherapy  on  schedule 
because  she  is  at  less  risk  of  getting  a  life- 
threatening  infection  due  to  a  breakthrough 
biotech  product. 

Or  ask  the  elderly  patient  with  chronic 
kidney  failure  who  no  longer  suffers  from  se- 
verely debilitating  anemia  and  who  now  has 
the  energy  to  take  his  or  her  grandchildren 
to  the  zoo  thanks  to  the  relief  provided  by 
another  breakthrough  product. 

Or  ask  the  child  who  was  destined  for  a 
short  life  because  of  repeated  infections  who 
can,  for  the  first  time,  run  and  play  with  the 
neighborhood  kids  and  attend  school  without 
fear  of  catching  an  infection  that  could 
threaten  his  or  her  life. 

There  are  other  equally  compelling  exam- 
ples of  patients  suffering  from  multiple  scle- 
rosis and  Gaucher's  disease  who  have  already 
benefited  from  the  miracles  of  bio- 
technology. 

To  date.  22  new  human  medicines  have 
been  introduced  as  a  result  of  biotechnology 
research  and  development. 

Every  one  of  these  products  was  brought  to 
the  market  by  an  American  company. 

There  are  another  130  therapeutics  in  the 
pipeline — which  are  already  being  tested  in 
humans.  Many  of  these  medicines  will  di- 
rectly find  cures  or  relief  for  millions  who 
suffer  from  the  ravages  of  dread— and  even 
exotic — diseases.  Hundreds  of  other  possible 
drugs  and  diagnostics  are  being  researched  in 
biotech  labs  in  47  of  the  50  states. 

This  exciting  and  vibrant  biotechnology 
industry  showed  a  seventeen  percent  in- 
crease in  sales  between  1991  and  1992:  its  re- 
search and  development  budget  increased  14 
percent  to  nearly  S6  billion;  and  it  now  em- 
ploys nearly  100.000  Americans,  an  increase 
of  better  than  23  percent  in  one  year's  time. 

In  biotechnology,  the  U.S.  is  numl)er  one 
.  .  .  and  no  one  else  is  number  two.  But  that 
is  not  to  say  the  Europeans  and  Japanese  are 
not  hard  at  work— they  are  and  with  great 
energy  and  with  strong  governmental  sup- 
port. 

As  the  biotechnology  industry  continues  to 
grow,  we  are  confident  it  will  emerge  as  a 
major  engine  driving  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  estimated  that  biotechnology  will 
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have  sales  of  over  $50  billion  by  the  end  of 
this  decade. 

We  in  the  industry  feel  that  biotechnology 
is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic reformation  of  the  1990s— unless  unin- 
tended consequences  of  reform  derail  our 
steady  progress. 

Despite  the  spectacular  breakthroughs  and 
economic  growth  over  the  past  decade,  con- 
cern and  uncertainty  have  descended  over 
our  industry  during  the  past  eight  months. 

If  some  of  the  more  dire  threats  prove 
out— principally  controls  over  what  compa- 
nies can  expect  in  return  for  expensive  re- 
search and  development  investments,  we 
have  to  ask:  what  will  be  the  impact  on  the 
American  biotechnology  industry'' 

Let  me  cite  Amgen's  experience  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  an  unfettered,  innovative  and 
competitive  environment  can  mean  in  new 
products  and  new  jobs. 

Amgen's  truly  remarkable  record  of 
achievement  and  success  is  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  courage,  entrepreneurshlp 
and  talent  that  combined  in  the  early  1980s 
with  little  more  than  a  few  good  ideas  and 
expertise  in  gathering  together  top  rank  sci- 
entists into  an  environment  that  allowed 
them  to  be  productive. 

We  then  built  an  enviable  record  of  capital 
formation.  In  fact.  Amgen  gained  $19  million 
in  its  initial  private  offering,  at  that  time  a 
record  for  a  biotechnology  company.  In 
total.  Amgen  raised  more  than  $400  million 
before  selling  a  single  vial  of  product.  We 
could  not  have  raised  this  money  in  any 
other  country. 

The  success  of  Amgen  has  been  the  direct 
result  of  a  studied  effort  to  invest  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

From  a  few  dedicated  scientists  in  1961.  we 
now  have  some  3.000  employees  Just  this 
year  we  moved  up  more  than  100  places  on 
the  Fortune  300  list  of  companies  on  the 
basis  of  sales  of  more  than  $1  billion.  We  are 
now  the  largest  American-owned  bio- 
technology company,  and  the  largest  biolech 
company  in  the  world. 

In  1994  we  will  spend  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  research  and  development — 
our  new  200.000  square  foot  research  and  de- 
velopment center  is  a  commitment  to  the 
people  of  our  nation  who  face  illness  and  the 
threat  of  Illness.  This  building  demonstrates 
our  further  commitment  to  the  continued 
American  dominance  in  this  exciting  indus- 
try, and  is  a  symbol  of  the  innovation,  en- 
ergy and  skill  of  American  science  and  the 
American  worker. 

This  is  a  risk-heavy  business. 

There  are  1.300  biotech  companies  in  the 
U.S.  Most  are  small  and  entrepreneurial. 
They  are  research-dominated,  with  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  costs  going  into  re- 
search and  development.  As  many  as  75  per- 
cent of  these  companies  have  less  than  50 
employees. 

All  but  a  handful  of  biotech  companies  do 
not  have  any  product  sales.  They  must  fund 
their  research  through  equity  financing  and 
are  almost  entirely  reliant  on  private  financ- 
ing and  public  stock  offerings  on  Wall 
Street. 

And  despite  some  flattering  news  accounts 
and  political  rhetoric,  the  truth  is  that  our 
industry  ais  a  whole  has  yet  to  show  a  profit. 
In  1992.  our  industry  lost  $3.6  billion. 

Because  of  the  staggering  promise  of  the 
industry,  at  least  90  percent  of  the  nearly  $6 
billion  spent  on  research  and  development 
this  past  year  has  come  from  private  inves- 
tors. 

Even  with  all  the  risk  and  dangers,  bio- 
technology has  dramatically  demonstrated 
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its  potential  to  become  a  major  element  of 
growth  in  our  nation's  strategic  effort  to 
meet  foreign  competition  by  maintaining 
American  dominance  in  the  world  economy. 

The  writer  and  futurist  John  Naisbitt  be- 
lieves biotechnology  will  be  to  the  21st  cen- 
tury what  physics  and  chemistry  have  been 
to  the  21th  century. 

And  the  future  will  be  an  American  future. 
We  have  the  products,  the  patents,  the 
science,  the  markets. 

In  the  competitive  marketplace,  the  U.S.  is 
really  the  only  player. 

At  this  point  we  should  rephrase  the  ques- 
tion of  the  day:  From  Will  Biotechnology 
Survive  the  Clinton  Health  Care  Reforms?" 
To  -How  Will  Biotechnology  Survive  the 
Clinton  Health  Care  Reforms?  " 

The  Clinton  Administration's  proposed 
system  of  so  called  'stand  by"  or  'indirect  " 
price  controls  not  only  would  seem  to  be  un- 
duly cumbersome  with  its  new  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy, but  is.  in  fact,  simply  unneces- 
sary. 

Most  biotechnology  medicines  reach  the 
United  States  market  with  prices  that  are 
determined  by  the  research  and  development 
costs  and  market  forces  that  include  patient 
population  and  competing  products. 

Biotechnological  products  are  an  infinites- 
imal part  of  the  total  health  care  picture. 

Total  drug  costs  are  only  seven  percent  of 
the  total  health  cost  figure.  And  of  that 
seven  percent,  breakthrough  biotechnology 
drugs  are  between  three  and  four  percent  of 
all  drug  costs,  or  about  1  500th  of  the  na- 
tion's total  health  care  costs. 

We  have  seen  in  the  initial  draft  version  of 
the  Clinton  health  care  reform  package  price 
controls,  mandatory  rebates  and  arbitrary 
mechanisms  that  could  remove  a  drug  from 
Medicare.  Any  or  all  of  these  measures  can 
only  result  in  further  uncertainty  for  bio- 
technology and  put  further  pressure  on  this 
young  industry's  ability  to  secure  the  money 
and  to  engage  in  research  and  development 
of  new  products. 

We  are  also  troubled  by  the  concept  of 
"global  budgets"  for  health  care.  How  can  we 
face  up  to  the  costly  cures  for  AIDS  and 
other  unanticipated  phenomenon  that  might 
arise  in  the  coming  years  without  an 
unencumbered  research  and  development  ca- 
pability'' 

The  simple  fact  is.  the  Clinton  reforms  as 
they  stand  today,  will  not  dramatically 
change  the  largest  producers  of  patent  pro- 
tected biotechnology  products  such  as 
Amgen.  or  the  big.  fully-integrated  pharma- 
ceutical giants.  But  those  controls  will  sure- 
ly kill  many  smaller  research-oriented  com- 
panies. 

The  ultimate  penalty  for  a  complicated 
system  of  controls  and  rebates  and  mandates 
will  be  the  further  erosion  of  competitive- 
ness and  entrepreneurshlp  in  this  vital  and 
creative  industry. 

Why  is  this?  Wall  Street  understands  that 
government  price  controls  would  mean  that 
investors'  returns  on  their  blopharmaceuti- 
cal  investments  will  be  determined  by  the 
unpredictable  actions  of  a  few  government 
officials  rather  than  the  marketplace,  no 
matter  what  the  drug's  actual  value  to  soci- 
ety. 

The  most  effective,  cost-control  measures 
that  the  Administration  can  initiate  Is  to 
encourage  investment  and  risk-taking  in 
medicines  that  can  cure  or  knockout  Alz- 
heimer's. AIDS.  Parkinson's  and  other  de- 
bilitating diseases— cures  that  could  save 
hundreds  of  billions  on  long-term  care  costs. 

But.  if  there  is  no  return  commensurate  to 
the  investor's  risk  due  to  a  government-set 
price,  there  will  be  no  drug. 
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An  exciting  example  of  this  kind  of  risk 
taking  and  its  possible  benefits  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  Genzyme  in  that  it  has 
conducted  the  first  successful  clinical  trial 
of  cystic  fibrosis  gene  therapy. 

The  30.000  Americans  now  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  CF  will  be  eagerly  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  further  trials  and  research  yet  to 
be  completed.  The  company  has  invested  $40 
million  thus  far  and  anticipates  spending  an- 
other $400  million  even  before  the  product 
enters  the  market.  That's  about  $13,000  per 
patient  for  pre-market  research  and  develop- 
ment alone— and  there  are  no  absolute  guar- 
antees of  success. 

This  is  a  high  risk  Industry— and  now  that 
we  have  the  threat  of  price  controls  on 
breakthrough  drugs— it  is  even  riskier. 

Common  sense  would  tell  us  that  the  pub- 
lic will  not  stand  for  policies  that  impede  the 
development  of  new  medicines  and  new 
cures. 

Let  us  hope  common  sense  prevails. 

Why''  Because  biotechnology  is  the  incuba- 
tor of  new  products  for  cures  and  diagnostics 
that  will  surely  be  the  early  detection  pillar 
of  cost-effective  health  care  that  all  of  us— 
not  just  the  White  House— want  to  evolve 
from  this  debate. 

And  so  I  say  to  those  of  you  about  to  em- 
bark on  this  great  challenge. 

DO  NOT  impose  punishing  and  unnecessary 
restraints  upon  biotechnology  and  medical 
Innovation: 

DO  NOT  cast  away  the  great  competitive 
advantage  now  held  by  our  country: 

BUT  .  .  DO  allow  biotechnology  to  com- 
pete freely  in  the  marketplace,  develop  new 
cures  and  new  miracles  of  diagnostics  and 
outcomes  to  our  people— now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Biotechnology  will,  of  course,  survive— and 
that  survival  will  be  especially  bountiful  if 
we  in  the  industry,  and  those  making  policy, 
work  cooperatively  to  put  together  health 
care  reforms  that  benefit  the  whole— without 
destroying  that  which  has  made  our  industry 
the  wonder  of  the  medical  world. 

Yes.  we  need  universal  coverage  for  all 
Americans 

■Yes.  we  need  health  insurance  that  is  port- 
able, that  can  be  obtained  regardless  of  pre- 
existing conditions. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric,  the  best  medical 
care  in  the  world  is  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  Many  complain  that  the  amount  of 
GNP  spent  on  health  care  in  the  U.S.  is  high- 
er than  anywhere  else.  But  too  many  conven- 
iently ignore  the  reason:  we  provide  more 
care  to  each  person,  at  a  higher  quality,  than 
any  other  country. 

Surely,  we  need  to  control  costs.  We  need 
prescription  drug  coverage  for  senior  citizens 
and  other  health  care  changes  that  most 
Americans  support. 

But  we  cannot  destroy  what  works  in  our 
overriding  desire  to  achieve  reform. 

Let  us  not  change  just  for  the  sake  of 
change. 

This  nation  will  be  ever  grateful  If  we  can 
put  more  order  and  more  efficiency  Into  a 
system  that  may  not  be  perfect— but  is  still 
better  than  any  other. 

So.  let  us  get  on  with  the  process  .  .  .  and 
let  us  do  it  fairly,  wisely  and  with  compas- 
sion for  those  who  need  health  care  today— 
and  for  those  who  will  need  it  tomorrow. 
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CONTINUED  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
ABUSES  IN  CHINA— A  QUAR- 
TERLY REPORT  ON  CONDITIONS 
FOR  MFN 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  S.MITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  3 
months  ago  today  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives failed  to  end  most-favored-nation  trading 
status  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  Clinton  administration  argued  that 
Bei)ing  needed  more  time  and  promulgated  an 
Executive  order  outlining  conditions  that  would 
have  to  be  met  for  renewal  next  year 

During  the  debate  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  to  end  MFN  during  the  Bush 
Presidency  urged  us  to  change  this  year  and 
embrace  the  conditions.  Like  the  President, 
they  argued  that  China  needed  more  time. 

Well  China  got  their  reprieve.  So  this  quar- 
ter we're  asking,  how  are  they  doing  after  3 
months?  Has  the  extension  of  MFN  encour- 
aged reform?  Does  China  show  any  Indication 
that  It  IS  willing  to  accept  the  conditions 
spelled  out  m  the  Executive  order'' 

Today  we  are  issuing  the  first  quarter  report 
card  evaluating  the  progress — I  should  say 
lack  of  progress — that  China  has  made  since 
the  conditions  were  spelled  out. 

By  any  reasonable  barometer,  it  is  tragically 
clear  that  China  has  failed  miserably.  If  Mr. 
Clinton  sought  to  renew  MFN  today,  MFN 
would  be  a  goner. 

In  not  one  area  has  China  improved.  In 
most  cases  conditions  have  detenorated.  And 
what  IS  most  disturbing,  the  Government  of 
China  not  only  does  not  care,  it  remains  as 
defiant  and  arrogant  as  ever. 

The  report  card  would  instill  fear  in  the  heart 
of  any  student  who  received  It.  Ten  conditions. 
Eight  failures.  Two  incompletes. 

Freedom  of  emigration — failed. 

Prison  labor— failed. 

Adherence  to  nuclear  and  other  non- 
proliferation  commitments — failed. 

Releasing  and  accounting  for  political  and 
religious  prisoners — failed 

Ensuring  human  treatment  of  prisoners — 
failed. 

Stopping  forced  abortion — failed. 

Adherence  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights — failed. 

Protecting  Tibet's  hentage — failed. 

Permitting  international  radio  and  television 
broadcasts — incomplete. 

Fair,  nondiscriminating  trade  practices — in- 
complete. 

The  report  card  could  not  be  made  large 
enough  to  include  all  the  comments  that 
could — and  probably  should — be  made.  Each 
category,  except  permitting  international  radio 
and  television  broadcasts,  contains  one  or  two 
examples  of  China's  continued  violation  of  the 
conditions. 

Along  with  my  colleagues  Mr  Lantos.  who 
led  the  effort  to  have  the  House  go  on  record 
as  opposed  to  China's  Olympic  bid;  Mr  Mar- 
key,  who  led  the  drive  to  disapprove  MFN  in 
July;  and  Mr.  Wolf,  who  has  led  the  effort  to 
stop  the  exploitation  inherent  in  gulag  labor 
and  who  will  be  issuing  his  own  regular  re- 
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ports  on  China,  I  would  like  to  point  out  some 
of  the  most  egregious  offenses  which  China 
continues  to  perpetuate. 

In  July  we  argued  that  China  has  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  human  rights  records  in  the 
world.  The  Government  of  China  has  given  us 
no  reason  to  think  they've  improved.  In  fact 
their  actions  serve  as  evidence  that  since 
MFN,  China's  record  has  gotten  worse. 

For  instance — the  Executive  order  requires 
that  China  comply  with  the  1992  bilateral 
agreement  concerning  prison  labor. 

Yet  at  recent  heahngs  Assistant  Secretary 
Winston  Lord  testified  that  there  is — and  I 
quote — "reason  for  concern."  Lord  went  on  to 
say  that  "overall  implementation  of  the  pnson 
labor  agreement  has  generally  been  charac- 
terized by  poor  communications,  slow  and  cur- 
sory responses  to  investigation  questions,  and 
stonewalling  or  rejections  of  requests  for  vis- 
its." 

The  United  States  had  asked  the  Chinese  to 
investigate  31  cases  of  suspected  pnson  labor 
violations.  Up  until  the  day  of  the  heanng  only 
16  responses  had  been  received.  According  to 
Commissioner  George  Weise  these  responses 
have  been  "very  brief  and  lacked  sufficient  de- 
tail for  customs  to  resolve  the  issue." 

Of  five  requests  to  visit  facilities,  only  one 
site  has  been  visited.  This  one  paltry  visit 
proved  inconclusive  because  the  investigating 
team  was  denied  access  to  several  areas  of 
the  prison.  In  response  to  the  United  States 
cnticism  that  prisoners  are  forced  into  labor, 
the  Chinese  maintain  that  m  some  factories  at- 
tached to  prisons,  family  members  of  pnson 
employees,  not  prisoners,  form  the  work  force. 
Mr.  Weise  summed  up  well  the  frustration  of 
this  situation  when  he  said,  "We  regrettably 
find  ourselves  at  an  impasse  with  the  Chi- 
nese." 

And  testimony  of  a  former  labor  camp  pris- 
oner further  illustrates  the  horrors  of  the  Chi- 
nese system.  Xu  Yiruo  testified  that 

Everyday.  Sundays  included,  all  prisoners 
were  made  to  work  for  an  average  of  17  to  18 
hours  assembling  electric  Christmas  tree 
lights.  All  work  was  performed  on  the  cell 
floor  and  we  were  allowed  out  of  the  cell  for 
only  15  minutes  each  day  for  a  short  period 
of  fresh  air.  *  *  *  Cell  discipline  was  main- 
tained by  a  cell  boss— a  prisoner  who  had 
gained  favor  with  the  guards  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  job  of  reporting  on  the 
other  inmates  and  forcing  them  to  work 
harder.  *  *  *  On  numerous  occasions,  the  jail 
governor  and  other  officials  informed  us  that 
the  goods  we  were  making  were  for  export, 
and  they  stressed  that  this  was  a  glorious 
production  task'  which  generated  foreign 
currency  for  the  state. 

Given  the  evidence  that  forced  prison  labor 
continues,  that  many  of  the  goods  produced  in 
these  prisons  are  for  export,  and  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  officials  experience  difficulty  inves- 
tigating the  violations,  China  deserves  an  F  for 
this  condition. 

When  we  visited  China  in  1991,  Frank 
Wolf  and  I  presented  a  list  of  Chnstians  who 
were  then  being  held  m  Chinese  prisons  be- 
cause of  their  religious  activities. 

Human  rights  organizations  continue  to  doc- 
ument the  detention  and  persecution  of  so 
called  "non-registered  Christians" — any  Chns- 
tian  not  registered  with  a  state-approved 
church.  Just  last  month  I  met  with  a  high-rank- 
ing delegation  of  religious  officials  from  China. 
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Once  again  I  had  the  opportunity  to  present  a 
list  of  Christians  who  are  imprisoned  or  per- 
secuted for  their  religious  activities. 

Members  of  this  delegation  asserted  that  all 
religious  phsoners  were  released  before  the 
delegation  left  China.  In  a  despicable  use  of 
semantics,  they  claimed  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple still  in  prison  have  violated  Chinese  law, 
not  because  of  their  religious  activities.  Some 
on  the  list  they  said  were  not  lieing  detained 
in  prisons  but  were  living  in  old  age  homes, 
another  semantic  thck  which  attempts  to  deny 
the  reality.  Men  and  women,  some  advanced 
in  age,  are  being  detained,  are  denied  basic 
human  hghts,  or  are  victims  of  persecution 
simply  because  they  are  Chnstians. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  John  Shattuck, 
who  recently  returned  from  China,  also  pre- 
sented a  list  of  political  and  religious  pnsoners 
to  Chinese  officials.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
his  report  later  this  afternoon  and  heanng  his 
impressions  on  China's  response  to  the  condi- 
tions. 

Many  pro-democracy  activists  continue  to 
be  detained  in  Chinese  pnsons.  These  young 
people  are  being  punished  for  exercising 
rights  that  people  the  world  over  take  for 
granted.  The  Chinese  Government  refuses  to 
release  them  or  provide  for  an  accounting  of 
their  situation. 

For  China's  continued  abuse  of  political  and 
religious  prisoners,  for  their  denial  that  there 
are  people  detained  for  their  religious  t>eliefs, 
for  their  refusal  to  account  for  religious  and 
political  pnsoners,  they  deserve  an  F. 

Prior  to  his  return  to  China,  Han  Dongfang, 
hailed  as  the  "Lech  Walesa  of  China"  for  his 
efforts  to  organize  independent  trade  unions, 
visited  my  office.  At  that  time  he  told  me  of  his 
desire  to  return  to  China  and  continue  to  work 
for  lat>or  and  trade  union  reform.  Unions  in 
China  are  instruments  of  the  government. 
They  only  benefits  that  workers  receive  from 
the  unions  are  tickets  to  sporting  events.  Mr. 
Han's  desire  is  to  form  a  labor  movement 
which  works  for  the  good  of  the  latxjrer,  im- 
proving conditions,  and  protecting  their  rights. 
As  much  as  I  admired  him  for  that,  when  he 
told  me  about  the  suffenng  he  and  his  wife  en- 
dured when  they  reported  to  their  local  offi- 
cials that  she  was  pregnant  without  govern- 
ment permission,  my  admiration  increased 
greatly.  Denied  any  type  of  assistance  or  ben- 
efits, they  chose  to  have  the  child.  Although 
pressure  to  abort  the  child  was  great,  they 
held  to  their  convictions. 

Han  returned  to  China  only  to  be  stopped  at 
the  border,  refused  entry,  and  deported  to 
Hong  Kong.  It  has  also  been  reported  that  he 
had  been  physically  abused.  China's  refusal  to 
allow  Han  to  return  to  China  clearly  violates 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  allows  for  citizens  to  return  to  their 
homeland. 

China  also  detains  more  journalists  in  pris- 
ons than  any  other  nation.  Since  July  several 
have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  charged 
with  leaking  state  secrets.  Since  the  state  con- 
trols all  media  it  can  control  all  information. 
Any  journalists  who  work  independently  from 
the  state,  especially  those  who  have  contact 
with  foreign  journalists,  are  subject  to  impris- 
onment. Their  trials  are  held  in  secret.  Not 
even  the  families  are  allowed  to  attend.  Chi- 
nese authorities  justify  this  by  saying  that  the 
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trials  deal  with  state  secrets.  The  impfisoned 
journalists  are  then  sutsject  to  the  same  prison 
conditions  as  those  that  I  talked  about  earlier 

For  its  many  violations  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  China  deserves  an 
F 

On  the  very  day  MFN  was  extended,  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  reported  that  Chi- 
nas population  control  policy  has  so  affected 
the  bialance  of  male-female  births  to  the  point 
that  there  are  reports  of  bachelor  villages. 
There  have  also  been  warnings  that  in  20 
years  young  men  may  have  difficulty  finding 
wives.  China's  policy  of  one  child  per  couple, 
combined  with  technology  which  enables  the 
couple  to  determine  the  sex  of  the  child,  has 
resulted  in  millions  of  baby  girls  being  aborted 
Female  infanticide  continues  unatated  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  China's  odious  one<hild-per-cou- 
ple  policy. 

A  previous  expose  tjy  the  New  Yor1<  Times 
sheds  further  light  on  the  nightmare  of  China's 
"Brave  New  World"  of  coercive  population 
control.  In  that  page  one  article  entitled,  "Chi- 
na's Crackdown  on  Births:  A  Stunning,  and 
Harsh.  Success."  New  Yof1<  Times  reporter 
Nicholas  Knstot  writes: 

She  should  be  taking  her  two-month  old 
baby  out  around  the  village  now,  proudly 
nursing  him  and  teaching  him  about  life.  In- 
stead, her  baby  is  buried  under  a  mound  of 
dirt,  and  Li  Quilang  spends  her  time  lying  in 
t>ed,  emotionally  crushed  and  physically 
crippled. 

The  baby  died  because  under  China's  com- 
plex quota  system  for  births,  local  family 
planning  officials  wanted  Ms.  Li  to  give  birth 
in  1992  rather  than  1993.  So  on  Dec  30,  when 
she  was  seven  months  pregnant,  they  took 
her  to  an  unsanitary  first-aid  station  and  or- 
dered the  doctor  to  Induce  early  labor. 

Ms.  Li's  family  pleaded.  The  doctor  pro- 
tested. But  the  family  planning  workers  in- 
sisted. The  result:  The  baby  died  after  nine 
hours,  and  23-year-old  Ms.  Li  is  incapaci- 
tated. 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Chnstopher  told 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  he  was 
"appalled "  by  what  he  read  m  the  Times  and 
that  he  found  it  "really  very  abhorrent." 

In  an  artk:le  m  the  July  1993  edition  of  La- 
dles' Home  Journal,  Steven  Mosher  details 
another  woman's  personal  exf)enence  in  Chi- 
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na's  brutal  policy.  "In  China,  she  was  a  nurse 
who  had  no  choice  but  to  enforce  her  coun- 
try's rigid  population  control  policy.  But  when 
slie  became  pregnant  herself  with  a  forbidden 
second  chiW,  she  fought  back  against  the  gov- 
ernment." 

It  was  also  reported  that  a  Chinese  bureau- 
crat wrote  to  a  woman  the  author  calls  Chi  An. 
She  was  temporanly  living  in  the  United  Stales 
with  her  husband  arxl  son.  The  letter  said, 
"Your  news  that  you  had  accidentally  become 
pregnant  caught  me  by  surprise.  '  '  '  If  you 
come  back  at  the  end  of  this  year  pregnant, 
you  will  absolutely  not  be  allowed  to  have  your 
baby  *  *  '  If  you  cannot  have  an  abortion 
done  abroad,  then  the  factory  director  orders 
you  to  return  to  China  immediately.  Any  fur- 
ther delays,  and  you  will  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  There  is  nothing  ambiguous 
about  our  order!" 

Perhaps  we  should  all  ask  ourselves  how 
we  would  feel,  if  our  lived  ones,  including  fam- 
ily and  friends,  were  forced  to  live  in  a  land 
where  brothers  and  sisters  were  officially  de- 
clared illegal;  where  only  one  child  per  couple 
IS  permitted;  where  children,  if  not  explicitly 
authorized  by  a  birth  quota  system  engineered 
by  the  government,  are  literally  stolen  from 
their  moms  and  killed  with  poison  by  popu- 
lation control  fanatics. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  ordered  to  be 
stenlized — "but  I  desperately  want  to  have  a 
family,"  you  might  say.  "Tough,"  says  the  dic- 
tatorship, "get  back  m  line  for  your  stenlization 
or  you'll  be  punished.  This  isn't  a  democracy; 
it's  a  dictatorship.  You  have  no  rights  of  ap- 
peal or  due  process  rights  of  any  kind  " 

Some  brave  souls  m  China  somehow  man- 
age to  evade  the  population  gestapo,  but  they 
too  are  usually  discovered  for  the  punishable 
offense  of  having  and  loving  children.  Once 
discovered,  they  are  often  beaten,  demoted, 
and  discnminated  against  at  work,  severely 
fined,  or  their  homes  are  demolished. 

All  of  this  cruelty  against  women,  children — 
the  family — is  day-to-day  reality  on  an  unbe- 
lievably massive  scale  in  the  People's  Repub- 
Ik;  of  China. 

My  wife  and  I  are  proud  p>arents  of  four 
wonderful  chiklren.  If  Beijing's  policy  applied  to 
us,  three  of  our  kids  would  be  dead.  China's 
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one  chiW  per  couple  policy,  with  its  pervasive 
use  of  forced  atX)rtion  and  forced  stenlization 
to  achieve  its  goals,  is  a  scandal.  It  is  inhu- 
mane and  constitutes  cnmes  against  human- 
ity. All  this  cruelty  from  a  dictatorship  in 
Beijing,  answerable  to  no  one. 

On  two  occasions  Congress  has  con- 
demned China's  egregious  human  rights  prac- 
tices as  crimes  against  humanity. 

For  Its  continued  cnmes  against  humanity 
China  deserves  an  F. 

I  could  go  on  atx)ut  other  calegones,  and  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  discuss  some 
of  them.  What  adds  to  the  otfensiveness  of 
these  crimes  is  China's  response  to  the  condi- 
tions. 

Chinese  authorities  say  they  welcome  the 
dialogue,  but  they  continue  to  let  us  know 
quite  clearly,  and  with  one  voice,  what  they 
think  of  the  conditions.  They  hope  that  the 
human  rights  dialog  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  make  an  objective  and  fair  assess- 
ment of  China's  human  rights  situation.  But 
they  want  it  their  way. 

A  foreign  ministry  spokesman  said.  "The 
human  rights  issue  in  essence  falls  within  the 
scope  of  a  country's  sovereignty.  To  attach 
conditions  *  "  '  is  unacceptable  to  the  Chi- 
nese " 

Whether  the  Chinese  like  it  or  not,  the  con- 
ditions are  there,  and  for  me,  they  are  not  ne- 
gotiable. For  3  months  the  Chinese  have  t>een 
the  recipients  of  mosl-favored-nation  trade  sta- 
tus. In  that  time  they  have  stuck  the  conditions 
in  our  face  each  time  they  had  an  opportunity. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  John  Shattuck, 
after  his  recent  trip  to  China,  said,  "There  has 
been  little  or  no  human  nghts  progress  in 
China." 

Not  only  has  there  been  no  progress,  for 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  conditions  have  got- 
ten worse.  While  the  conditions  attached  to 
MFN  may  be  unacceptable  to  the  Chinese,  the 
condition  of  human  rights  in  China  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people.  And  their  re- 
sponse IS  unacceptable  as  well.  The  wanton 
disregard  for  human  rights  and  the  blatant  de- 
fiance of  the  conditions  must  be  corrected. 

After  one  quarter  China  is  failing — and  fail- 
ing badly. 
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ati«d 
F  Asu  Watcn  reoorted  on  Seolembet  9    that  Cltma  s  polio  on  prison  labOf  remains  essentialtr  iinctian|ei) 

Foreed  laOof  contmues   oo'ilical  and  reiifious  g:i»n«is  and  others  are  used  to  produce  |0ods  for  oport. 

and  nuoian  ri|nis  aOuses  m  the  Chinese  |ula|  are  rampant  and  unchecked  Or  Chinese  authorities 
f  China  transferred  M-l  I  missile  technoloo  to  Pakistan.  »iolatin|  the  Missile  Technoloo  Control  Re|ime 

f  A  list  ol  owr  100  Christian  prisoners  ms  pftMnled  lo  a  riigh-iankini  deiefation  of  reli|ious  oHicials  >n 

Septcniber   They  claimed  that  all  it<i|nus  pnsoners  <K<e  released  and  that  the  names  on  the  list  were 

not  detained  because  ol  tneir  reiifious  Ktivities  Put  Oecause  Ihey  have  proten  Chinese  lam 
F  A  prt|nant  T,P(tan  annian  suspected  of  pro-IiPelan  Ktivilies  nas  arrested  m  Hay  She  kHt  htr  child  Pur- 

in|  this  Mention  due  lo  harsh  treatment  ahich  included  standinj  for  over  Itiiehre  hours 
f  Millions  of  mmen  are  lorciPly  aoorted   Female  infanticide  continues  unaPated  as  a  direct  result  ot  ChiM's 

odious  one  child  per  couple  poticy 
I  No  retorts  indicate  any  si|nificani  positive  chan|e 

I  Nl  rtpoits  Mdicate  any  sitnifcant  positive  change  Anhough  the  Communist  Party  has  continually  promised 

to  rela  Its  policies  on  private  enterprise  they  have  not  made  any  moves  to  enact  any  laws  to  enforce  lair 

and  lust  treatment 
f  Some  sources  indicate  that  China  hold  more  lOurnalists  m  prison  man  any  other  nation  and  the  Communist 

party  continues  lo  censor  mlormalion   Some  journalists  arrested  since  lul)  include  Xi  Tang.  Tian  Ve  Bai 

Mei|i  ItiM  Lei  Wang  lun  Tang  ri  Wu  Shisnen  and  Ma  Tao 
f  The  Chinese  government  continues  to  authorm  the  Peslructon  of  traditional  TiPetan  homes  am)  Puildings 

and  replacing  them  oith  Chinese  structures  A  U  S  detegation  noted  the  large  military  and  Chinese  pres- 
ence Kcupymg  Tibet 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  NAFT.^ 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
much  of  what  we  have  heard  about  the 
NAFTA  has  been  based  on  unjustified  fear, 
rather  than  on  rigorous  economics  analysis. 
Last  month  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
reconfirmed  the  previous  work  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  demonstrating  that 
NAFTA  will  benefit  U.S.  workers  and  consum- 
ers 

A  superb  example  is  what  NAFTA  will  do  for 
the  U.S.  petroleum  service  industry,  which  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  competitive  indus- 
tnes  in  the  world. 

The  Houston  petroleum  service  and  supply 
industry  has  been  a  world  leader  in  technology 
and  high-wage,  skill-intensive  jobs  As  the  de- 
cline in  U.S.  exploration  and  production  has 
caused  a  dramatic  decline  m  domestic  de- 
mand for  their  goods  and  services,  US  en- 
ergy service  and  supply  companies  have 
turned  increasingly  to  exporting  their  services 
and  equipment  to  foreign  markets. 

U.S.  jobs  in  the  petroleum  service  and  sup- 
ply sector  have  declined  by  400.000  over  the 
last  12  years,  more  than  in  any  other  industrial 
sector  with  exports  now  accounting  tor  over  70 
percent  of  sales  of  U.S.  oilfield  equipment. 

Mexico  represents  a  great  opportunity  for 
the  Houston  petroleum  service,  supply  compa- 
nies, and  their  employees  Mexico  is  m  the 
very  early  stages  of  a  multiyear  program  ot 
modernization  that  is  estimated  to  require  over 
$20  billion  in  investments  for  exploration  and 
development  activities,  pipeline  and  refinery 
expansion  and  replacement,  and  pollution  con- 
trol equipment. 

Mexico  agreed  in  the  NAFTA  to  open  pro- 
curement to  foreign  participation  and  to  reduce 
tariffs  on  oilfield  equipment — a  dramatic 
change  from  the  current  practice  of  protecting 
Mexican  suppliers. 

United  States  companies  suoD'y  about  65 
percent  of  the  foreign  materials  bought  by 
Mexico's  national  oil  company,  il  that  share 
continues  as  Mexico  increases  foreign  pro- 
curement. United  States  firms  will  gam  more 
business,  creating  a  much  improved  jobs  situ- 
ation in  the  United  States. 

U.S.  petroleum  service  and  supply  jobs  are 
high  paying  and  skill  intensive  Petroleum  ex- 
ploration has  been  a  driving  force  in  advances 
in  high  capacity  computers  and  computing 
software.  Advances  applied  to  petroleum  ex- 
ploration and  production  include  advanced 
telecommunications,  satellite  navigation  and 
positioning,  metallurgy,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, rock  mechanics,  fluid  dynamics,  materials 
engineering,  pollution  control  engineering, 
interactive  computing,  logic  systems,  artificial 
intelligence,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
physics. 

Manufacturing  and  field  jobs  require  highly- 
automated  equipment  engineered  for  safety, 
cost  efficiency,  and  flexibility  to  respond  to  re- 
quirements of  a  particular  project  or  vanous 
operating  conditions.  Training  and  education 
expenditures  m  the  petroleum  service  and 
supply  industries  probably  exceed  the  average 


lor  all  U.S.  manufactunng  because  of  the  skills 
demanded  and  the  continual  advances  in 
technology. 

If  the  NAFTA  is  not  implemented,  our  gains 
on  Mexico's  procurement  practice — made  after 
very  tough  negotiations  that  put  Mexico's  ne- 
gotiators under  stiff  pressure  from  its  suppli- 
ers— will  be  lost.  The  Mexican  market  prob- 
ably will  be  left  to  foreign  competitors  who 
have  been  gaining  rapidly  on  United  States 
technology  leadership  in  recent  years.  The  re- 
sult will  be  U.S.  job  losses  and  the  de-Amen- 
canization  of  a  leading  U.S.  industry. 

The  NAFTA  comes  at  a  critical  time  for 
Texas  and  all  U.S.  energy  service  and  supply 
companies.  It  represents  a  great  opportunity 
for  United  States  jobs  in  support  of  exports  to 
Mexico,  especially  since  we  are  neighbors.  To 
fail  to  "lock  in"  the  gains  made  in  the  NAFTA 
would  be  a  major  blow  to  U.S.  energy  service 
and  supply  firms  and  their  employees. 


SUPPORTING  UNITED  STATES- 
CARIBBEAN  COMMERCIAL  LINKS 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  draw 
my  colleagues"  attention  to  an  issue  of  major 
importance  for  the  overall  health  of  the  U.S. 
international  trade  position — the  U.S.-Carib- 
bean  Basin  commercial  relationship. 

U.S.-Caribbean  Basin  trading  links  have 
grown  stronger  in  the  past  decade  largely  be- 
cause of  trade  and  investment  programs  such 
as  those  that  offer  duty-free  access  under  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  and  financing  by  the 
section  936  tax  credit.  By  directing  some  of 
our  limited  resources  to  encourage  trade-relat- 
ed growrth  in  the  Caribbean,  we  have  stimu- 
lated economic  development  throughout  the 
region  while  providing  U.S.  exporters  with  a 
growing  market. 

In  the  last  10  years,  U.S.  exports  to  the  Car- 
ibbean have  expanded  by  100  percent,  mak- 
ing the  Canbbean  Basin  the  10th  largest  mar- 
ket for  U.S.  exporters.  The  bilateral  trade  rela- 
tionship now  stands  at  over  S21  billion,  provid- 
ing employment  for  over  220,000  American 
workers  and  generating  many  thousands  more 
jobs  throughout  the  Caribbean  Basin.  In  1992, 
the  United  States  posted  a  trade  surplus  with 
the  Caribbean  for  the  7th  year  in  a  row. 

More  than  ever,  Canbbean  Basin  countries 
are  highly  dependent  upon  trade  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  sustain  their  economic  growth. 
For  some  countries,  such  as  Jamaica,  we  are 
the  market  for  over  half  their  exports  and  the 
source  for  as  much  as  90  percent  of  their  pur- 
chases. To  become  more  competitive,  these 
countries  have  taken  brave  steps  to  reform 
their  economies,  lower  trade  barriers,  and 
open  up  their  markets  for  U.S.  competition. 
Just  2  weeks  ago,  for  example,  Jamaica  re- 
moved the  import  duty  on  nee,  further  liberaliz- 
ing its  agncultural  import  market  while  elimi- 
nating the  cause  of  a  potential  trade  dispute 
with  the  United  States. 

But  these  trade  gains  have  been  accom- 
panied by  an  unusual  affect  that  is  indicative 
of  the  success  of  these  programs  as  well  as 


the  need  for  constant  engagement  in  U.S.- 
Canbbean  trade  relations.  As  the  Canbbean 
economies  have  grown,  Caribbean  exporters 
have  tjegun  to  diversify  out  of  the  traditional 
commodities — such  as  sugar  and  aluminum— 
into  manufactured  goods  not  covered  by  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  [CBIj.  As  a  result, 
the  average  U.S.  tariff  faced  by  Caribbean  ex- 
porters to  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  about  1  percent  in  1 983  to  nearly  1 0  per- 
cent in  1992. 

Although  the  Canbbean  exporting  commu- 
nity has  been  able  to  remain  competitive  de- 
spite this  gradual  increase  in  tahffs,  we  are 
beginning  to  debate  legislation  that  will  vir- 
tually wipe  out  any  hopes  that  they  will  remain 
competitive  in  the  years  to  come. 

As  it  is  currently  drafted,  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  [NAFTA]  will  provide 
tanff  free  treatment  for  Mexico  in  many  goods 
that  the  Caribbean  countnes  now  export  to  the 
United  States.  By  giving  Mexico  preferential 
access  lo  the  United  States  market,  NAFTA 
will  undermine  the  economic  diversification  in 
the  Caribbean,  deflating  any  hopes  for  sus- 
tained economic  growth  in  that  region.  Without 
access  to  export  revenues  from  sales  m  the 
United  States,  the  Caribt)ean  Basin  countnes 
will  be  unable  to  purchase  American-made 
goods  and  sen/ices.  This,  in  turn,  will  threaten 
the  job  base  of  many  businesses  and  commu- 
nities that  depend  on  strong  U.S.-Caribbean 
links  lo  thrive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  mid-October,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  Dr.  Paul  Robertson,  ihe 
Jamaican  Foreign  Minister,  who  was  in  town 
meeting  with  representatives  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration to  discuss  ways  to  enhance  U.S.- 
Caribbean economic  relations.  In  that  meeting, 
I  told  the  Foreign  Minister  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port efforts  to  include  within  NAFTA  the  nec- 
essary provisions  to  protect  the  Canbbean 
from  such  a  scenario.  Earlier  this  year,  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation  H.R.  1403 — introduced 
by  Chairman  Gibbons — that  would  ensure  that 
the  Caribbean  countries  not  be  trampled  by 
Mexico  under  NAFTA.  I  believe  that  H.R,  1403 
is  good  model  for  the  kind  of  policy  we  should 
be  developing  to  support  U.S. -Canbbean  trade 
links,  and  I  again  urge  the  administration  to  ifv 
elude  it  as  part  of  its  NAFTA  package. 


NATIONAL  PASTORAL  CARE  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  LEWIS 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1993 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Speaker,  across 
our  Nation,  thousands  of  dedicated,  well- 
trained  and  gifted  pastoral  care  givers  of  all 
faiths  labor  intensively  in  congregations,  hos- 
pitals, correctional  facilities,  mental  health  sys- 
tems, the  military,  and  counseling  centers. 
They  draw  on  spirituality  to  care  for  so  many 
in  need  of  their  guidance  and  their  faith. 

These  clergy  and  lay-persons  will  be  hon- 
ored this  week,  October  25-31,  1993,  dunng 
"National  Pastoral  Care  Week."" 

The  Congress  on  Ministry  in  Specialized 
Settings  [COMISS],  a  national  organization 
comprised  of  pastoral  care  providers,  pastoral 
care  professionals  and  faith  group  endorsers. 
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has  established  several  objectives  (or  the  ob- 
servance of  National  Pastoral  Care  Week. 

These  objective  include:  Celebration  of  the 
growing  professional  development  of  pastoral 
care  and  affirmation  of  its  mission  and  pur- 
pose within  specialized  settings;  recognition  of 
professional  chaplains,  volunteer  care  givers 
and  persons  in  local  congregations  who  pro- 
vide pastoral  care;  appreciation  for  appropriate 
institutions  and  their  staff  for  their  support  for 
pastoral  care  ministnes.  promotion  of  the  work 
and  certification  procedures  of  pastoral  care 
organizations  affiliated  with  COMISS;  and,  a 
continuation  of  education  for  clergy,  laity  and 
institutional  employees. 

National  Pastoral  Care  Week  and  the  theme 
of  this  week,  "Pastoral  Care:  Stones  m  Part- 
nership," provides  a  time  for  celebrating  part- 
nership m  pastoral  care.  Some  pastoral  care 
givers  may  use  this  time  to  share  stones  of 
their  ministnes.  Some  may  use  this  time  to 
heighten  awareness  in  their  communities  of 
their  work.  Above  all,  this  week  provides  a 
time  for  reflection  on  the  values  embodied  by 
pastoral  care  givers.  Pastoral  care  givers  en- 
courage appreciation  for  individuality,  respect 
(or  human  dignity,  a  sense  of  justice  and 
mercy,  a  balance  of  acceptance  and  account- 
ability, and  an  incarnation  of  love  and  hope. 

Too  often  the  work  o(  pastoral  care  givers 
got."  unappreciated  or  unacknowledged.  We 
must  remember,  especially  dunng  this  seek,  to 
take  the  time  to  express  appreciation  (or  our 
spiritual  healers.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  |0in 
me  in  recognizing  the  great  necessity  and 
value  of  pastoral  care  givers  in  this  country. 
Please  join  me  in  celebrating  "National  Pas- 
toral Care  Week." 


EMPLOYER  SANCTIONS  MUST  BE 
STRENGTHENED 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  MA220LI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Law,  Immigra- 
tion, and  Refugees,  which  I  am  honored  to 
chair,  approved  legislation  to  reform  our  asy- 
lum system.  Moving  that  bill  was  a  giant  step 
forward  in  our  efforts  to  deal  with  illegal  immi- 
gration, but  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  flow  of  undocumented  aliens  into  the 
United  States  must  be  stemmed,  and  to  that 
end  the  promise  of  employment  must  be  elimi- 
nated as  an  incentive  for  aliens  to  enter  the 
United  States  illegally.  Jobs  continue  to  be  the 
pnme  magnet.  Until  we  eliminate  the  lure  of 
jobs,  we  will  never  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  illegal  immigration. 

Employer  sanctions  was  a  cntical  part  of  the 
1986  Immigration  and  Reform  and  Control  Act, 
and  I  continue  to  believe  that  employer  sanc- 
tions provide  an  important  tool  in  our  efforts 
today  against  illegal  immigration. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  the  employer  sanc- 
tions program  has  not  lived  up  to  its  potential. 
Some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  current  em- 
ployer sanctions  program  that  hinder  its  effec- 
tiveness in  p)reventing  illegal  immigration  are  a 
lack  of  enforcement,  a  vast  array  of  docu- 
ments that  can  tie  proffered  by  )0b  applicants, 
and  low  penalties  for  violations  of  the  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  the  Commission  on  Agricultural  Workers 
states: 

With  employer  sanctions  failing  to  curtail 
the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  these 
unauthorized  immigrants,  unauthorized  en- 
trants have  continued  to  supplant  the  pool  of 
available  workers  in  the  United  States.  *  *  * 
Illegal  immigration  must  be  curtailed.  This 
should  be  accomplished  with  more  effective 
border  controls,  better  internal  apprehension 
mechanisms,  and  enhanced  enforcement  of 
employer  sanctions.  The  U.S.  government 
should  also  develop  a  better  employment  eli- 
gibility and  identification  system  •  •  *  so 
that  employer  sanctions  can  more  effec- 
tively deter  the  employment  of  unauthorized 
workers 

Testimony  at  the  subcommittee's  June  16, 
1993,  oversight  hearing  on  employer  sanctions 
also  emphasized  that  the  current  employer 
sanctions  program  could  be  made  much  more 
effective  m  preventing  illegal  immigration. 

Preventing  illegal  immigration  is  necessary 
in  order  to  preserve  legal  immigration.  The 
American  public  has  seen  how  our  immigra- 
tion laws  are  being  abused  and  many  people 
are  demanding  a  drastic  reduction  m  all  immi- 
gration, legal  as  well  as  illegal.  This  would  be 
unfortunate.  While  we  must  take  firm  meas- 
ures to  prevent  our  immigration  laws  from 
being  abused,  legal  immigration  adds  immeas- 
urably to  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our  coun- 
try and  needs  to  be  preserved  What  is  need- 
ed IS  legislation  to  strengthen  our  employer 
sanctions  law.  Accordingly,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  Employer  Sanctions  Improvement 
Act  of  1993.  This  bill  strengthens  ihe  current 
employer  sanctions  law  by  promoting  enforce- 
ment, by  making  the  law  more  understandable 
to  employers  by  reducing  the  number  of  docu- 
ments that  can  be  proffered  to  show  work  eli- 
gibility, and  by  raising  the  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  law. 

A  complete  descnption  of  the  bill  follows: 

Section  1— Short  title;  table  of  contents; 
references  to  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

The  short  title  of  the  bill  is  the  -Employer 
Sanctions  Improvement  Act  of  1993." 

TITLE  I— PROMOTING  ENFORCEMENT 

Section  101— Removal  of  Federal  preemp- 
tion from  employer  sanctions. 

Under  current  law.  states  are  expressly 
preempted  from  establishing  programs  of 
their  own  that  impose  sanctions  on  employ- 
ers who  knowingly  employ  unauthorized 
aliens  or  fall  to  comply  with  an  employment 
verification  system.  Section  101  would  re- 
move the  federal  preemption  and  allow 
states  to  establish  state  employer  sanctions 
programs. 

Section  102— Creation  of  private  right  of 
action. 

Section  102  creates  a  private  right  of  ac- 
tion against  employers  who  violate  federal 
employer  sanctions  law.  Under  the  private 
right  of  action  established  by  this  section, 
persons  and  other  entities— including 
states — aggrieved  by  an  employer's  violation 
of  the  employer  sanctions  law  may  bring  suit 
against  the  employer  in  a  proceeding  before 
an  administrative  law  judge  (ALJ>  and  re- 
cover damages. 

Certain  conditions  must  be  met  before  a 
suit  can  be  filed.  A  complainant  who  alleges 
that  an  employer  is  violating  the  employer 
sanctions  provisions  must  first  file  a  charge 
with  the  Attorney  General,  who  will  serve  a 
notice  of  the  charge  on  the  alleged  violator. 
If  the  Attorney  General  does  not  institute  a 
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proceeding,  or  impose  an  order  against  the 
alleged  violator,  within  120  days,  the  private 
person  or  entity  making  the  allegations  can 
file  a  complaint  before  an  ALJ  within  90 
days  after  receiving  notice  from  the  Attor- 
ney General.  States  are  exempt  from  these 
conditions  and  can  file  suit  directly  before 
an  ALJ. 

If  the  ALJ  finds  that  a  violation  has  been 
committed,  the  ALJ  may  order  the  violator 
to  pay  the  complainant  liquidated  damages 
of  up  to  the  maximum  fine  that  could  be  im- 
posed by  an  ALJ  in  a  proceeding  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  violations  The  ALJ  may  also  grant 
the  prevailing  party  attorney's  fees  if  the 
judge  determines  the  opposing  party's  argu- 
ment was  without  reasonable  foundation  in 
law  and  fact.  Judicial  review  for  private  em- 
ployer sanctions  suits  will  be  the  same  as 
those  that  currently  exist  for  employer  sanc- 
tions suits  that  are  filed  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

Section  103— States  immigration  assist- 
ance and  enforcement  grants. 

This  section  creates  a  $300  million  grant 
program  ($100  million  per  year  for  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1995.  1996  and  1997)  to  assist  states 
in  implementing  sute  employer  sanctions 
programs  and  in  defraying  state  and  local 
costs  (such  as  health,  education,  and  law  en- 
forcement costs)  attributable  to  the  presence 
of  undocumented  aliens. 

A  state  will  not  be  eligible  for  such  a  grant 
unless  the  state  cooperates  with  (and  does 
not  take  any  action  that  impedes)  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  activities  to  prevent  and 
deter  the  entry  of  undocumented  aliens.  To 
obtain  a  grant,  the  state  must  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Attorney  General  who  will 
determine  the  amount  of  the  grant  based  on 
a  formula  involving  the  needs  of  the  stales 
and  the  extent  of  their  cooperation  with  the 
Attorney  General.  Not  more  than  5%  of  the 
funds  paid  to  a  state  maybe  used  for  admin- 
istrative purposes.  Not  more  than  2%  may  be 
used  by  the  Federal  Government  to  admin- 
ister the  program 

Section  104— Requiring  State  enforcement 
as  a  condition  of  Federal  assistance. 

Section  104  requires  states  to  enforce  em- 
ployer sanctions  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
grants  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  States  could  meet 
this  requirement  by  either  actively  enforc- 
ing the  existing  federal  employer  sanctions 
program  through  private  suits  (see  section 
102  above)  or  by  esublishing  and  actively  en- 
forcing their  own  employer  sanctions  pro- 
gram. This  provision  applies  to  grants  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Section  105— Permitting  complaints  other 
than  in  writing. 

Some  violations  of  the  employer  sanctions 
law  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  (INS) 
by  private  individuals  who  complain  that  a 
particular  employer  is  violating  the  law. 
Under  current  law.  individuals  can  inform 
the  Attorney  General  of  violations  only  if 
they  file  written,  signed  complaints.  In  order 
to  make  it  easier  for  people  to  register  com- 
plaints, section  105  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  procedures  that  permit 
complaints  to  be  registered  in  person,  by 
toll-free  telephone  number  or  by  mail. 

Section  106— Authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  judicial  review  of  adverse  de- 
cisions. 

Under  current  law.  defendants  who  lose 
their  employer  sanctions  cases  can  appeal 
the  decision  to  the  appropriate  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  law.  however,  provides  no  right  of 
appeal  when  the  Attorney  General  is  the  los- 
ing party.  Section  106  remedies  this  by  per- 
mitting the  Attorney  General  to  appeal  an 
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adverse  decision  to  the  appropriate  Court  of 
Appeals. 

TITLE  II— IMPROVING  THE  E.MPLOYMENT 
VERIFICATION  SYSTEM 

Section  201— Eliminating  unnecessary  em- 
ployment verification  documents. 

A  fundamental  weakness  in  the  employer 
sanctions  program  is  that  a  vast  array  of  dif- 
ferent documents  can  be  proffered  by  job  ap- 
plicants to  prove  identity  and  authorization 
to  work  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  At- 
torney General's  current  regulation  imple- 
menting the  employer  sanctions  law,  there 
are  29  different  types  of  documents  that  ap- 
plicants can  proffer  to  illustrate  employ- 
ment eligibility,  identity,  or  both  eligibility 
and  identity.  Included  among  the  current 
list  of  acceptable  documents  are  a  foreign 
passport,  a  Canadian  driver's  license,  a 
school  ID  card,  a  report  card,  a  hospital 
record,  and  a  day-care  or  nursery  school 
record.  Section  201  would  reduce  confusion 
by  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  such  doc- 
uments that  could  be  proffered  to  employers. 

Documents  to  establish  both  identity  and 
employment  authorization. 

Under  current  law,  the  following  docu- 
ments establish  both  identity  and  employ- 
ment authorization:  a  U.S.  passport,  a  cer- 
tificate of  citizenship,  a  certificate  of  natu- 
ralization, a  foreign  pa.ssport  (if  endorsed  by 
the  Attorney  General),  and  alien-specific 
documentation  issued,  or  recognized,  by  INS. 
Section  201  would  remove  the  certificate  of 
citizenship,  the  certificate  of  naturalization, 
and  the  foreign  passport  from  the  list,  leav- 
ing the  U.S.  passport  and  the  alien-specific 
documentation. 

Documents  to  establish  work  authoriza- 
tion. 

Under  current  law,  the  following  docu- 
ments establish  employment  authorization: 
a  social  security  card,  a  birth  certificate  in 
the  United  States,  and  such  other  docu- 
mentation as  the  Attorney  General  finds  ac- 
ceptable by  regulation.  Under  current  regu- 
lations, other  acceptable  documents  include 
a  certificate  of  birth  abroad  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State,  a  U.S.  citizen  ID  card, 
an  ID  card  for  use  of  Resident  Citizen  in  the 
United  States  (sic),  and  various  other  INS 
employment  authorization  documentation. 
Section  201  limits  the  list  to  the  social  secu- 
rity card  and  birth  certificate. 

Documents  to  establish  identity. 

Under  current  law.  applicants  can  proffer  a 
driver's  license  or  a  similar  document  issued 
by  a  state  for  the  purpose  of  identification  to 
establish  identity.  Also,  children  can  proffer 
documentation  deemed  acceptable  by  the  At- 
torney General.  Under  the  current  regula- 
tion, acceptable  documents  for  children  are: 
a  school  record  or  report  card,  a  clinic,  doc- 
tor, or  hospital  record,  and  a  day-care  or 
nursery  school  record. 

This  provision  removes  documentation  for 
children  fi-om  the  list,  leaving  the  driver's  li- 
cense and  state  identification  card  as  the  ac- 
ceptable documents  to  establish  identity. 

Attorney  General's  authority  to  expand 
list. 

This  provision  prohibits  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral from  expanding  the  list  of  acceptable 
documents  for  employment  authorization  or 
identity,  or  both,  beyond  the  documents  that 
are  provided  for  by  statute. 

Section  202— Authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  improve  the  employment  verifica- 
tion system. 

Current  law  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  degree 
to  which  the  current  employment  verifica- 
tion system  is  secure.  If  the  President  finds 
it    is    not.    the    President    can    implement 
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changes  to  establish  a  secure  system.  For  ex- 
ample, the  President  could  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  employment  verification  documents  or 
even  establish  a  call-in  verification  system 
that  does  not  require  documents  at  all.  How- 
ever, no  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  utilize 
the  authority  provided  by  this  law. 

Section  202  transfers  from  the  President  to 
the  Attorney  General  the  authority  to  mon- 
itor and  evaluate  the  verification  system  and 
to  establish  a  secure  system.  If  any  changes 
are  to  be  made  to  the  social  security  card, 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  also  required. 

Section  203— Report  on  consolidation  of 
documentation  evidencing  temporary  work 
authorization. 

Throughout  the  years.  INS  has  issued 
many  different  types  of  documents  that  can 
be  used  by  aliens  to  demonstrate  temporary 
work  authorization.  Consequently,  there  are 
numerous  variations  of  valid  temporary 
work  documents,  with  the  style  of  the  docu- 
ment varying  depending  on  the  year  the  doc- 
ument was  issued. 

Section  203  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  that  describes 
the  various  types  of  documents  that  have 
been  issued  to  aliens  by  INS  for  purposes  of 
demonstrating  temporary  work  authoriza- 
tion. INS'  efforts  to  update  or  consolidate 
the  documentation  into  a  single,  tamper-re- 
sistant document,  the  costs  associated  with 
such  efforts,  the  status  of  current  plans  to 
update  and  consolidate  the  documentation, 
and  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  eliminating 
from  circulation  within  3  years  after  date  of 
enactment,  all  of  the  various  forms  of  tem- 
porary work  documents  and  replacing  them 
with  a  single,  tamper-resistant  document  ev- 
idencing temporary  work  authorization. 
TITLE  III— ADDITIONAL  PENALTIES  AND 
INCREASES  IN  PENALTIES 

Section  301— Civil  penalties  for  aliens  em- 
ployed without  authorization. 

An  employer  who  knowingly  hires  an  un- 
authorized alien  to  work  in  the  United  states 
is  currently  subject  to  a  range  of  fines,  and 
possibly  imprisonment.  However,  the  alien 
who  actually  works  without  authorization  is 
subject  to  no  such  sanctions.  Section  301  cre- 
ates civil  penalties  for  aliens  who  work  with- 
out authorization.  Aliens  who  are  self-em- 
ployed would  also  be  subject  to  this  penalty. 
The  civil  penalty  is  not  less  than  $250  and 
not  more  than  $2,000. 

Section  302— Prohibition  of  adjustment  of 
status  for  unlawful  employment. 

Current  law  provides  that  aliens  who  have 
worked  without  authorization  are  generally 
not  eligible  to  adjust  status  to  permanent 
residence.  However,  an  exception  exists 
which  allows  immediate  relatives  and  cer- 
tain special  immigrants  who  have  worked 
without  authorization  to  adjust.  Section  302 
eliminates  this  exception  and  provides  that 
no  one  who  has  worked  in  the  United  States 
without  authorization  can  adjust  status  to 
IJermanent  residence. 

Section  303— Increased  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  employer  sanctions. 

Current  civil  penalties  for  hiring  unauthor- 
ized aliens  range  from  $250  to  $2,000  for  the 
first  offense.  $2,000  to  $5,000  for  the  second  of- 
fense, and  $3,000  to  $10,000  for  the  third  of- 
fense. Criminal  penalties  include  a  maximum 
$3,000  fine  and  6  months  in  jail.  Penalties  for 
paperwork  violations  range  from  $100  to 
$1,000.  The  penalty  for  indemnity  bonds  is 
$1,000  for  each  offense.  Penalties  for  dis- 
criminating based  on  national  origin  or  citi- 
zenship range  from  $250  to  $10,000.  depending 
on  how  many  previous  violations  occurred. 

This  section  increases  the  penalties.  The 
civil  penalties  for  hiring  aliens  would  range 
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from  $500  to  $4,000  for  the  first  offense.  $4,000 
to  $10,000  for  the  second  offense,  and  $10,000 
to  $30,000  for  the  third  offense.  The  criminal 
penalty  would  be  a  maximum  of  2  years  in 
jail  and  a  fine  of  $5,000  for  individuals  and 
$10,000  for  organizations  Penalties  for  paper- 
work violations  would  range  from  $500  to 
$5,000.  The  penalty  for  indemnity  bonds 
would  be  $2,000  for  each  offense.  Penalties  for 
discrimination  would  range  from  $500  to 
$30,000.  again  depending  on  how  many  pre- 
vious violations  occurred. 

Section  304 — Increase  in  civil  money  pen- 
alties for  document  fraud. 

Current  civil  penalties  for  immigration  re- 
lated document  fraud  range  from  $250  to 
$5,000.  This  section  increases  the  range  of 
penalties  from  $500  to  $10,000. 


HONORING  THE  U.S.S. 
"WASHINGTON" 


HON.  BOX  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  recognize  the  service  o(  the  U.S.S. 
Washington,  a  battleship  which  protected  our 
Nation  (or  more  than  two  decades  and  de- 
tended  the  Allies  and  holds  special  memories 
to  the  thousands  o(  sailors  who  served  on  it. 
I  am  proud  to  recognize  the  U.S.S.  Washing- 
ton and  its  rich  history  o(  accomplishments. 

The  eighth  Washington  BB56  was  laid  down 
on  June  14,  1938,  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  and  launched  on  June  1,  1940.  Spon- 
sored by  Miss  Virginia  Marshall,  the  U.S.S. 
Washington  was  commissioned  on  May  15, 
1941,  with  Capt.  Howard  H.J.  Benson  in  com- 
mand. The  battleship  served  for  4  months  in 
1942  with  the  Bntish  fleet  as  flagship  on  the 
mission  to  escort  convoys  to  Murmansk  and 
Archangel,  Russia. 

On  August  23,  1942,  the  U.S.S.  Washington 
sailed  to  the  Pacific  tor  34  months  of  outstand- 
ing service.  While  in  the  Pacific  the  tjattleship 
fought  and  won  a  classic  ship  to  ship  duel  with 
the  Japanese  battleship  Kihshima  at  Guadal- 
canal becoming  the  first  United  States  battle- 
ship to  fight  an  enemy  battleship  and  the  only 
one  to  singly  destroy  one. 

The  U.S.S.  Washington  patrolled  the  enemy 
waters  alone  for  5  weeks  where  the  battleship 
damaged  three  enemy  cruisers  and  a  de- 
stroyer, and  sank  a  battleship,  destroyer,  oil 
tanker,  and  several  other  transports.  In  addi- 
tion, the  U.S.S.  Washington  shot  down  12 
enemy  planes  and  bomtjarded  10  enemy  is- 
lands. After  bravely  serving  our  Nation,  the 
U.S.S.  Washington  arrived  in  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard  on  June  23,  1945,  after  steaming 
289,609  miles  and  never  being  hit  or  losing  a 
man  to  the  enemy. 

The  U.S.S  Washington  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  list  June  1,  1960,  without  ever  receiving 
due  praise  for  sinking  more  combat  tonnage 
than  any  U.S.  battleship  in  World  War  II.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing  the 
contributions  of  the  U.S.S.  Washington  and 
the  persons  who  fought  on  its  decks  and 
manned  its  bows. 
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H  R.  1845,  NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOt:SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26,  1993 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  ex- 
press my  regret  for  having  missed  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  1845,  a  bill  to  authonze 
the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  to  establish  a  Bio- 
togtcal  Survey  withm  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. I  was  unfortunately  detained  m  a  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  of  Labor  Reich,  and  could 
not  reach  the  floor  to  cast  my  vote.  Had  I 
been  able.  I  would  have  voted  m  favor  of  the 
survey  tjecause,  while  I  have  reservations 
about  It,  I  do  believe  that  the  Secretary  will  es- 
tablish the  survey  even  without  congressional 
authonzation.  With  this  m  mind,  I  want  to  en- 
sure that  this  body's  views  are  adhered  to  by 
the  Secretary  in  managing  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey. 

As  pari  of  the  House's  consideration  of  this 
bill,  I  offered  two  amendments  which  were  ac- 
cepted. They  stipulate  that  the  science  con- 
ducted by  scientists  at  places  like  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  m  my  district  will  not  be  discon- 
tinued because  scientists  from  the  park  are 
transferred  to  the  survey.  This  will  maintain 
the  high  quality  of  research  on  the  giant  se- 
quoia and  other  concerns  important  to  our  Na- 
tion's parks  are  maintained. 

The  other  amendment  makes  certain  that 
employees  of  the  survey  will  meet  similar  con- 
flict of  interest  criteria  currently  applied  to  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  No  survey  employee 
may  own  an  interest  in  land  under  survey  or 
have  side  work  in  a  job  that  might  undermine 
the  credibility  of  his/her  work  for  the  survey. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BIOL- 
OGY, BIOTECHNOLOGY,  AND  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL SCIENCES  PRO- 
GRAMS 
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Human  Genome  Center,  working  as  part  of  an 
international  team,  discovered  the  genetic  de- 
fect that  causes  the  most  common  form  of 
muscular  dystrophy.  Another  team  of  Liver- 
more  scientists  has  identified  a  gene  respon- 
sible for  a  rare  form  of  skin  cancer.  Additional 
groups  of  researchers  have  developed  innova- 
tive methods  for  charactenzing  mutations  that 
may  cause  cancer  and  birth  defects. 

At  the  same  time,  Livermore  environmental 
researchers  have  been  examining  the  effects 
of  energy-related  pollutants  and  radiation  on 
all  forms  of  life.  Ma|or  assessments  have  been 
prepared  on  the  consequences  of  the 
Chernobyl  accident  in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
nuclear  tests  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the 
potential  nsks  related  to  hazardous  wastes  at 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  sites.  Also,  these 
scientists  have  developed  innovative  new 
techniques  such  as  optical  fibers  to  detect  and 
monitor  pollutants  in  environmental  media. 
They  have  designed  creative  environmental 
cleanup  strategies  that  include  using  micro- 
organisms to  completely  degrade  pollutants  to 
harmless  endproducts. 

Additionally,  atmosphenc  scientists  at  Liver- 
more  are  developing  and  using  the  most  so- 
phisticated computer  models  in  existence  to 
predict  local,  regional,  and  global  effects  of 
man-made  pollutants  released  into  the  air.  For 
example,  these  models  are  being  used  to 
evaluate  quantitatively  the  p)0tential  Green- 
house Effects  on  the  biosphere;  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  assessment  of  the  atmos- 
pheric and  environmental  consequences  of  the 
oil  fires  ignited  m  Kuwait  during  the  Gulf  War; 
and  were  instrumental  for  evaluating  atmos- 
pheric dispersion  and  terrestrial  deposition  of 
the  radionuclides  released  during  the 
Chernobyl  accident. 

Again,  I  offer  my  heartfelt  congratulations 
and  sincere  thanks  for  three  decades  of  enor- 
mous contributions  to  the  Nation. 
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fnends  and  neighbors  are  better  off  as  a  re- 
sult. I  want  to  )Oin  those  who  have  recognized 
and  thanked  Melba  Sawyer  for  her  hard  work 
and  many  achievements. 


IN  HONOR  OF  MELBA  SAWYER 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  BAKER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  BAKER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
today  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Biology.  Biotechnology,  and 
Environmental  Sciences  Programs  of  Law- 
rence Livermore  National  Latwratory,  which  on 
September  24,  1993  celebrated  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  their  efforts  to  understand,  preserve 
and  improve  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

For  three  decades  Livermore  biomedical  re- 
searchers have  developed  innovative  tech- 
nologies to  understand  the  causes  and  im- 
prove the  diagnosis  of  many  human  diseases. 
Today  they  are  aggressively  transfernng  these 
technologies  to  the  commercial  sector,  and 
are  developing  new  scientific  directions  in 
structural  biotogy  and  bioengineenng  to  keep 
this  Nation  at  the  forefront  of  biotechnology  re- 
search in  the  21st  Century. 

Livermore  biomedical  breakthroughs  have 
captured  the  attention  of  the  Nation  and  the 
wofkJ.   Recently.   Livermore  scientists  m  the 


HON.  PORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  recognize  Melba 
Sawyer's  distinguished  career  of  services  to 
the  chikjren  of  Alameda  County  and  the  East 
Bay. 

For  more  than  23  years,  until  her  retirement 
in  July,  Melba  Sawyer  served  as  a  teacher  at 
the  Alameda  County  Juvenile  Court  Schools 
and  vmth  the  Castro  Valley  Unified  School  Dis- 
tnct. 

While  working  for  the  Alameda  County  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Melba  Sawyer  was  a  teach- 
er of  language  arts  and  home  economics.  Pre- 
viously, she  was  a  special  education  teacher 
in  Castro  Valley  who  worked  with  the  blind. 
She  IS  also  a  founding  board  member  of 
Project  Eden,  a  drug  abuse  program  in  the 
East  Bay. 

The  people  of  Alameda  County  will  miss  this 
dedicated  woman  who  spent  her  life  teaching 
and  helping  the  young  people  who  will  lead 
the  next  generation.  She  chose  a  career  of 
service  that  many  shy  away  from,  and  our 


THE  1993  CRIME  BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1993 

Mr  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  address 
the  House,  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  prepar- 
ing to  mark  up  the  1993  cnme  bill.  Since  our 
Nation  IS  being  pummeled  by  a  storm  of  vio- 
lence and  crime,  it  is  important  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  take  a  personal  interest 
in  the  crime  bill.  In  my  distnct  it  will  literally 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death  for 
many  citizens. 

The  city  of  Santa  Ana,  CA,  sits  squarely 
within  my  congressional  distnct.  Santa  Ana  is 
the  seat  of  government  for  Orange  County 
and,  therefore,  houses  many  of  the  judicial 
and  social  services  for  all  of  Orange  County's 
citizens. 

Because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  cnme 
throughout  southern  California,  the  court  and 
jail  systems  in  Orange  County  are  beyond 
bursting  at  the  seams;  they  have  become 
sieves,  pouring  arrested  cnmmals  back  onto 
the  streets.  In  fact,  the  Federal  court  m  Santa 
Ana  was  deemed  so  inadequate  that  Con- 
gress this  year  has  funded  a  massive  expan- 
sion of  those  facilities. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  the  court  system 
will  be  expanded  and  improved,  there  will  be 
nowhere  to  house  individuals  charged  with 
cnme  while  they  await  trial.  Compounding  the 
problem  is  the  fact  that  Santa  Ana  was  identi- 
fied as  a  high  cnme  area  and  targeted  for  Op- 
eration Weed  and  Seed  funds. 

In  the  last  year,  as  a  result  of  weed  and 
seed  funding,  drug  arrests  in  Santa  Ana  have 
increased  26  percent,  robbery  has  been  re- 
duced by  45  percent,  assault  is  down  38  per- 
cent, auto  burglary  is  down  by  60  percent,  and 
commercial  burglary  has  been  reduced  by  35 
percent.  However,  as  of  October  21,  Santa 
Ana  was  the  site  of  61  murders,  more  than  the 
entire  amount  in  1992.  The  increase  in  mur- 
ders and  arrests  have  placed  additional  bur- 
dens on  the  jails  in  Santa  Ana,  and  as  cnmi- 
nals  learn  that  the  revolving  door  will  put  them 
back  on  the  streets,  we  will  undoubtedly  see 
crime  rates  increase  for  burglaries  and  as- 
saults. 

I  know  that  other  cities  are  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament: releasing  cnminals  onto  the  streets 
because  the  jails  are  full.  And  the  waves  of 
crime  and  drug  abuse  continue. 

And  what  is  the  Clinton  administration  doing 
about  the  crime  and  drug  problems  plaguing 
our  cities?  They  have  rolled  up  the  carpet  at 
the  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy  and  are  plan- 
ning to  kill  the  very  successful  Weed  and 
Seed  Program.  You  would  think  someone  in 
the  administration  is  inhaling.  But  unlike  the 
soft  on  cnme  Clinton  administration,  I  am  not 
willing  to  hand  our  streets  over  to  drug  dealers 
and  thugs. 

I  will  be  offering  an  amendment  to  ensure 
that   Operation   Weed   and   Seed   continues. 
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Also,  I  will  be  explonng  ways  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  support  innovative  incarcer- 
ation and  retention  programs.  I  ask  all  mem- 
bers to  support  my  efforts  to  clean  up  Ameri- 
ca's streets. 


A  BANNER  YEAR— 1992— FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  IN- 
DUSTRY 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bnng 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  outstand- 
ing performance  of  America's  nuclear  energy 
plants  and  how  well  American  nuclear  energy 
technology  is  serving  our  Nation  and  the 
world's  energy  needs  in  an  environmentally  re- 
sponsible manner. 

According  to  reports  compiled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Energy's  Energy  Information 
Administration,  1992  was  a  banner  year  for 
American  nuclear  energy  plants  m  setting  reli- 
ability records  and  in  lowering  electricity  gen- 
eration costs.  On  average,  the  overall  reliabil- 
ity of  the  Nation's  nuclear  reactors,  as  meas- 
ured by  capacity  factors,  continued  its  upward 
trend,  climbing  to  70.56  percent  in  1992. 
Twenty-seven  electncity  generating  plants 
achieved  capacity  factors  of  80  percent  and 
above. 

Equally  impressive  and  important  to  the 
economy,  these  nuclear  energy  facilities, 
which  in  1992  generated  more  than  22  per- 
cent of  America's  electricity,  operated  with  an 
average  production  cost  of  2.16  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour.  The  top  10  most  economic  plants  in 
the  Nation  generated  electricity  for  less  than 
1 .5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  This  compares  to 
the  averages  per  kilowatt  hour  for  electricity 
produced  by  coal  powered  plants  at  1.98 
cents,  gas  at  3.07,  and  oil  at  3.51.  (Statistics 
provided  by  the  Utility  Data  Institute  1992). 

Succinctly  stated,  m  1992  America's  nuclear 
stations  continued  a  decade  long  trend  of  sup- 
plying America's  manufacturers,  commerciai 
enterprises  and  pnvate  residences  with  an 
economic  and  reliable  supply  of  electrical 
power. 

Furthermore,  I  want  my  colleagues  to  real- 
ize that  this  vitally  needed  energy  was  gen- 
erated without  any  air  polluting  sulfur  dioxide, 
nitrogen  oxide,  dust  or  greenhouse  gases 
such  as  carbon  dioxide.  The  electricity  needs 
of  65  million  households  were  met  with  no  air 
pollution. 

The  fact  is,  U.S.  nuclear  energy  plants  re- 
duce sulfur  dioxide  emissions,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  cause  acid  ram,  by  4  million  tons 
each  year,  and  reduce  carbon  dioxide,  one  of 
the  greenhouse  gases,  by  20  percent. 

Nuclear  energy  is  not  only  contributing  to  a 
cleaner  American  environment,  nuclear  energy 
IS  weighing-in  globally  as  part  of  the  solution 
to  supplying  vitally  needed  energy  without 
noxious  air  pollutants.  The  world  s  4i8  nuclear 
energy  stations  produced  1 7  percent  ol  the 
electncity  consumed,  thereby  reducing  the 
worldwide  emission  of  carbon  dioxide  by  5 
percent. 
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American  industry  is  ready  to  build  ad- 
vanced nuclear  stations,  featuring  enhanced 
safety  features  and  simplified  operations,  at 
home  and  for  export  abroad.  This  would  trans- 
late into  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  In  ex- 
port earnings  and  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs 
here  in  Amenca. 

For  these  reasons — the  economy,  the  envi- 
ronment, for  trade  and  jobs — it  is  important 
that  my  colleagues  realize  the  successes  of 
America's  nuclear  energy  program  and  under- 
stand the  importance  of  nuclear  energy  to  the 
future.  We  in  this  Congress  will  play  a  guiding 
role  that  will  determine  if  nuclear  energy  con- 
tinues in  America's  energy  mix,  and  whether 
Amencan  industry  will  prosper  from  its  innova- 
tion and  development. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  last  Congress  is 
the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  a  bluepnnt  for 
insuring  our  Nation's  energy  security  and  envi- 
ronmental well  being  into  the  future.  Maintain- 
ing the  nuclear  energy  option  is  an  important 
plank  in  this  blueprint.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  standing  by  that  policy  by  fully  im- 
plementing it  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  Energy 
Appropnations  Act  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  from  the  latest  per- 
formance numbers  that  America's  investment 
in  nuclear  energy  is  paying  great  dividends  in 
economically  priced  energy  and  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment. 1  praise  the  operators  of  these  out- 
standing energy  facilities  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  support  this  vital  do- 
mestic energy  source  as  we  did  this  year. 


SALUTE  TO  COL.  ANTHONY  C. 
VOLANTE 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Col.  Anthony  C.  Volante  of  the  146th 
Tactical  Airiift  Wing  of  the  Air  National  Guard, 
who  retires  from  the  military  Fnday  after  more 
than  40  years  of  service  to  his  country. 

Colonel  Volante  retires  as  the  support  group 
commander  for  the  146th,  based  at  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  ANG  Base  in  Oxnard,  CA— a  long 
way  no  matter  how  you  look  at  it  from  the  day 
in  1953  when  the  Jersey  City,  NJ,  native  en- 
listed in  the  Air  Guard  as  an  airman  basic. 
Along  the  way,  he  has  compiled  an  outstand- 
ing record  that  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 

After  moving  to  California  in  1955,  he  con- 
tinued his  career  in  the  Air  National  Guard  by 
joining  what  was  then  the  146th  Supply 
Squadron  in  Van  Nuys.  He  served  simulta- 
neously as  an  air  technician  at  the  Van  Nuys 
ANG  Base.  Among  his  responsibilities  were 
Item  accounting,  document  control,  inventory, 
contracting  and  procurement,  and  he  eventu- 
ally rose  to  become  the  squadron's  first  ser- 
geant. 

Shortly  after  entering  the  comptroller  career 
field,  he  was  commissioned  as  a  first  lieuten- 
ant in  1970  and  assigned  to  the  146th  Combat 
Support  Group  as  a  computer  system  oper- 
ation officer.  An  excellent  musician  as  well,  his 
career  took  a  delightful  twist  as  he  was  tempo- 
ranly    named    commander   of   the    562d   Air 
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Force  Band — an  assignment  supposed  to  last 
3  months  that  eventually  stretched  3'/^  years 
before  he  returned  to  computer  systems  oper- 
ations. 

In  1978,  he  was  assigned  as  chief  manage- 
ment and  procedures,  for  the  146th  Combat 
Support  Group,  and  soon  tiecame  the  base 
budget  officer  and  comptroller.  In  1980,  he  be- 
came squadron  commander  of  the  146th  Re- 
source Management  Squadron,  and  4  years 
later  was  named  technical  resource  manager, 
responsible  for  a  wide  range  of  budgetary,  lo- 
gistics and  supply  functions.  In  1987,  he  was 
promoted  to  deputy  commander  for  resources 
for  the  wing,  and  as  I  said  eariier,  he  retires 
as  the  support  group  commander. 

Throughout  his  career.  Colonel  Volante  has 
emphasized  professional  excellence.  His  units 
have  consistently  scored  outstanding  ratings, 
and  during  his  tenure  as  squadron  com- 
mander his  group  twice  earned  the  Governor's 
Outstanding  Unit  Citation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Colonel  Volante  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  American  dream,  and  proves  once 
again  that  talent  and  hard  wori<  is  the  key  to 
success.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  wish  him  and 
his  wife,  Barbara,  well  upon  his  retirement. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
170  DIRECTS  PRESIDENT  CLIN- 
TON TO  REMOVE  ARMED  FORCES 
FROM  SOMALIA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1993 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fnday, 
along  with  the  distinguished  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spence),  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  170,  a  concurrent  resolution  pursu- 
ant to  section  5(c)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion directing  the  President  to  remove  United 
States  Armed  Forces  from  Somalia  by  Janu- 
ary 31,  1994. 

Concurrent  resolutions  pursuant  to  section 
5(c)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  are  entitled 
to  expedited  consideration  under  section  7  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  In  accordance 
with  section  7,  our  concurrent  resolution  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. It  must  be  reported  by  that  committee 
within  15  calendar  days,  and  it  must  t>e  voted 
on  by  the  House  within  3  calendar  days  there- 
after. This  means  that  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 170  must  be  reported  by  November  6, 
and  voted  on  by  the  House  by  November  9. 

Section  5(c)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
states  that  the  President  is  required  to  with- 
draw U.S.  Armed  Forces  from  hostilities  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  United  States  when- 
ever Congress  so  directs  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution. Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  Congress  cannot  impose  le- 
gally binding  obligations  on  the  President  by 
concurrent  resolution.  Accordingly,  the  adop>- 
tion  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  170  will 
amount  to  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  United  States  forces  should  be 
withdrawn  from  Somalia  by  January  31,  1994. 
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It  will  not  legally  compel  the  President  to  with- 
draw U.S.  forces  by  that  date. 

Mr.  Spence  and  I  have  introduced  separate 
legislation.  H.R.  3292,  that  would  compel  the 
withdrawal  ol  U.S  forces  by  January  31.  That 
bill  IS  modeled  after  the  Byrd  amendment  to 
fiscal  year  1994  Defense  appropriations  bill 
that  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  2  weeks  ago. 
The  Byrd  amendment  cuts  off  funding  tor  Unit- 
ed States  military  operations  m  Somalia  effec- 
tive iwlarch  31.  The  principal  difference  be- 
tween our  bill  and  the  Byrd  amendment  is  that 
our  bill  moves  the  funding  cutoff  date  fonward 
2  months,  to  January  31 

Since  the  administration  is  not  obiectmg  to  ^ 
the  Byrd  amendment,  the  Byrd  amendment 
will  appear  m  the  conference  report  on  the  De- 
fense appropnations  bill  unless  the  House  acts 
in  the  intenm.  This  means  that  the  only  role 
the  House  would  have  m  reviewing  and  ap- 
proving the  Presidents  new  policy  m  Somalia 
would  be  in  voting  on  a  conference  report.  We 
would  have  no  meaningful  opportunity  to  de- 
bate the  issue  or  to  vote  on  alternatives  to  the 
March  31  date. 

The  issue  of  continued  United  States  mili- 
tary operations  m  Somalia  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Amencan  people.  Certainly  it  de- 
serves more  careful  consideration  than  will  be 
permitted  by  a  mere  vote  on  a  conference  re- 
port. 

In  particular,  I  think  we  need  to  look  care- 
fully at  the  March  31  deadline  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  set  for  withdrawing  U.S.  forces  and 
that  the  Senate  has  voted  to  make  legally 
binding.  I  must  emphasize  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  question  about  whether  there 
should  be  a  deadline  for  withdrawing  United 
States  forces  from  Somalia  Both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  have  decided  to  set  a 
deadline,  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  going 
to  have  one.  The  question  now  is  whether 
March  31  is  the  right  deadline,  or  whether  an 
earlier  deadline  would  be  more  appropnate. 

Mr.  Spence  and  l  introduced  H.R  3292  on 
October  15  m  order  to  permit  the  House  to 
consider  this  question.  It  has  become  clear, 
however,  that  the  House  leadership  has  no  in- 
tention of  permitting  the  House  to  fully  con- 
sider the  question  H.R.  3292  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  come  up  for  a  vote,  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son, and  this  reason  alone,  that  Mr  Spence 
and  I  have  decided  to  rely  on  the  expedited 
procedures  provided  by  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution to  bring  the  question  before  the  House 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  We 
would  prefer  that  the  House  consider  H.R. 
3292.  Since  that  is  not  going  to  happen,  we 
have  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 

170. 

Our  introduction  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 170  IS  without  prejudice  to  questions 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  We  have  introduced  the  concur- 
rent resolution  solely  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  expedited  procedures  provided 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution  for  this  type 
of  concurrent  resolution,  not  because  we  are 
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taking  any  position  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the  full  text  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  170  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  I  mvite  our  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 
H  Con.  Res  170 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concumnQ) 

SECTION  1.  n>fDING  THAT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ARMED  FORCES  IN  SOMALIA  ARE 
ENCAGED  IN  HOSTILITIES. 

For  purposes  of  sections  5(c»  and  7  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  (50  U.S.C.  1544(c)  and 
1546).  the  Congress  finds  that  the  United 
Slates  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia  are  engaged 
in  the  hostilities  without  a  declaration  of 
war  or  specify  statutory  authorization 

SEC.  2.  REMOVAL  OF  ARMED  FORCES  FROM  SO- 
MALIA. 

Pursuant  to  section  5<c)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  (50  U.S.C.  1544(c)).  the  Congress 
hereby  directs  the  President  to  remove  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  from  Somalia 
by  January  31.  1994 


KASHMIR-WHERE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
HORROR  STORIES  CONTINUE 
UNABATED 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  26.  1993 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congres- 
sional Human  Rights  Caucus  recently  spon- 
sored a  bnefing  to  discuss  human  nghts  con- 
ditions in  India.  One  of  our  speakers,  Safia 
Qadri,  provided  a  chilling  account  of  the  hor- 
rors which  are  currently  taking  place  in  Kash- 
mir. I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Ms.  Qadri's  statement: 

Statement  by  Sakai  Qadri,  Kashmir- 
American  Council 

Thank  you  for  organizing  this  briefing  and 
for  inviting  me  to  address  this  group  on  the 
deplorable  human  rights  situation  in  Kash- 
mir 

Since  1990,  when  India's  crackdown  In  the 
valley  began,  the  Indian  military  has  sys- 
tematically raped  thousands  of  Kashmiri 
women,  burned  entire  villages  to  the  ground, 
illegally  detained  and  tortured  untold  num- 
bers of  Kashmiri  civilians,  and  shot  peaceful 
demonstrators  in  the  streets. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  speak  this  morn- 
ing about  a  particular  aspect  of  the  crisis  in 
Kashmir,  the  abuse  of  women  and  children 
including  the  systematic  use  of  gang-rapes 
and  other  forms  of  sexual  abuse. 

The  molestation  against  these  civilians 
only  fuel  animosities  and  make  the  conflict 
more  intractable  The  abuses  empower  the 
militants,  aa  each  day  more  people  lose  hope 
that  a  peaceful  settlement  can  be  achieved. 

In  an  effort  to  suppress  the  will  of  the 
Kashmiri  people  to  seek  self-determination, 
the  Government  of  India  has  waged  a  war  of 
terror  against  the  civilian  population  in 
Kashmir.  This  campaign  has  particularly  af- 
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fected  women  and  young  children.  India's 
abuses  in  Kashmir  have  been  documented  by 
many  leading  human  rights  groups  such  as 
Amnesty  International,  Freedom  House  and, 
most  recently,  a  report  by  Asia  Watch  and 
Physicians  for  Human  Rights 

Asia  Watch  and  Physicians  for  Human 
Rights  chilling  new  report  -Rape  in  Kashmir 
A  Crime  of  War.  "  provides  extensive  evi- 
dence and  documentation  that  the  Indian 
Government  is  systematically  using  rape  as 
a  means  of  humiliating  and  punishing  the 
entire  Kashmir  state. 

The  report  details  case  after  case  of  ran- 
dom and  planned  attacks  against  the  inno- 
cent women  and  children  of  Kashmir.  Rape, 
according  to  the  report,  is  used  as  a  means 
of  targeting  women  whom  the  security  forces 
accuse  of  being  militant  sympathizers:  in 
raping  them,  the  security  forces  are  at- 
tempting to  punish  and  humiliate  the  entire 
community  *  *  *  In  both  conflict  and  non- 
conflict  situations,  the  central  element  of 
rape  by  the  security  forces  is  power.  Soldiers 
and  police  use  rape  as  a  weapon:  to  punish, 
intimidate,  coerce,  humiliate  and  degrade." 

In  one  widely  reported  case,  a  bride  and 
bridesmaid  were  gang-raped  by  an  Indian  de- 
Ull  when  the  bus  carrying  their  wedding 
party  was  stopped  and  searched.  The  bride 
was  taken  away  by  the  Indians  and  was  only 
released  after  48  devastating  hours  in  their 
custody.  In  another  prominent  case  docu- 
ments in  Asia  Watch's  report,  over  50  women 
had  been  raped  from  the  town  of  Kunan 
Poshpora  by  army  soldiers.  The  incident  il- 
lustrates how  the  Indian  government  deals 
in  resolving  these  cases. 

The  rapes  allegedly  occurred  during  a 
search  operation  in  the  village  conducted  by 
the  army  unit  The  village  headman  and 
other  village  leaders  claimed  that  they  re- 
ported the  rapes  to  army  officials  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.  and  that  the  officials  denied  the 
charges  and  took  no  further  action  *  *  *.  A 
local  magistrate  who  visited  the  village  re- 
quested that  the  commissioner  order  a  more 
comprehensive  Investigation,  only  to  be  told 
that  the  investigation  officials  in  Delhi  had 
eventually  ordered  never  commenced  be- 
cause the  police  officer  assigned  to  conduct 
it  was  on  leave  at  the  lime  and  was  then 
transferred  by  his  superiors. 

Women  and  children  are  protected  from  de- 
liberate military  assault  by  every  inter- 
national convention  of  war.  And  yet.  in  its 
war  on  the  Kashmiri  people.  India  specifi- 
cally targets  non-combatants.  All  Kashmiris 
are  acceptable  targets  for  attack— even 
women  and  small  children. 

These  atrocious  acts  committed  by  the  In- 
dian paramilitary  forces  are  done  with  total 
impunity  Despite  the  fact  that  these  abuses 
are  being  committed  by  Indian  authorities, 
the  Government  of  India  has  yet  to  admit 
that  such  abuses  even  occur,  much  less  bring 
the  perpetrators  to  Justice. 

The  only  way  for  this  carnage  to  end  is  for 
the  United  States  and  the  International  com- 
munity to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  In- 
dian Government  to  cease  its  human  rights 
abuses  and  seek  a  peaceful,  negotiated  set- 
tlement to  the  crisis.  The  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  should  work  to  bring  all 
parties  to  the  dispute— Indian.  Pakistani  and 
Kashmiri— to  the  peace  table. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  grateful  for  so  many  gifts,  O 
God.  and  this  day  we  remember  with 
thanksgiving  the  gifts  of  the  family 
and  our  sense  of  community.  We  recog- 
nize the  positive  relationship  that  can 
exist  between  families  and  in  commu- 
nities where  mutual  support  and  appre- 
ciation bind  us  one  to  another  in  re- 
spect. When  we  are  weak  and  dis- 
pirited, their  blessing  brings  joy;  when 
we  feel  alone,  their  presence  inspires 
and  encourages.  With  praise  and  glad- 
ness we  thank  You,  O  God,  for  the  trust 
of  family  and  community  and  we  pray 
that  we  will  be  worthy  of  that  trust.  In 
Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  242.  nays 
160.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
30,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  531] 
YEAS— 242 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJi 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegale 

.\rcher 

Bacchus iFLi 

Baesler 

Barca 

Bare  la 

Barlow 

Barrett  iWl) 

Becerra 

Beilenson 


Bevill 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (FLi 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardln 

Carr 


Clayton 

Clement 

Clyburn 

Coleman 

Collins  iMI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 


a*'  lA  (jarza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dmgell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Farr 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA I 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  i.MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MAi 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OHi 

Hall  (TXi 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Houghton 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (G.\i 

Johnson  (SDi 

Johnson.  E   B 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 


Allard 

.^rmey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NEl 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 


Kasich 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llpinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoll 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
Meehan 
Meek 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
.Moran 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
.N'eal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJi 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  iFLi 
Peterson  (MN) 
Pickle 

NAYS— 160 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Cox 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 


Pom  bo 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-AUard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lAl 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Surk 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tejeda 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


DiaZ'Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 


Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Huffington 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CAi 


Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Linder 

Machtley 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Murphy 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Portman 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rams  tad 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 


Ro:t. 

Roukema 

Santorum 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stearns 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 

Zimmer 


ANSWERED    PRESENT  —1 
Hayes 

NOT  VOTING— 30 


Bateman 

Doman 

Rangel 

Bentley 

Edwards  (TX) 

Royce 

Berman 

Hoyer 

Sanders 

Bilbray 

Kennedy 

Schumer 

Bonior 

Lancaster 

Skelton 

Brown  (CA) 

Livingston 

Tauzin 

Chapman 

McNulty 

Taylor  (NO 

Collins  (ID 

Menendez 

Torres 

Crane 

Myers 

Washington 

Dellums 

Pickett 

Whitten 

D  1221 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holden]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  HOLDEN  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    with 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title; 

H.R.  1308.  An  act  to  protect  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religrion. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I.  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  ear- 
lier today: 

H.R.  2403.  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  instructions  of  the  Speaker  the 
1-minutes  will  be  limited  to  15  per  side. 


THE  HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT 
(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  historic  day— President  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  came  to  the  Congress  to 
present  the  details  of  their  plan  to 
overhaul  our  Nation's  health  care  sys- 
tem. The  Health  Security  Act  is  the 
most  detailed,  comprehensive,  and  re- 
sponsible health  care  reform  proposal 
ever  offered.  It  is  a  historic  piece  of 
legislation  and  it  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  any  of  us 
will  ever  work  on.  Let  us  get  it  right. 
The  President  has  already  dem- 
onstrated that  he  welcomes  new  ideas 
to  improve  this  plan.  The  legislation 
introduced  today  includes  significant 
changes  from  the  original  plan  that 
will  increase  confidence  in  the  plan  and 
increase  public  support. 

To  answer  concerns  of  small  business 
owners  about  costs  of  employer-based 
insurance,  the  President  has  expanded 
the  health  package  to  offer  more  small 
business  discounts.  The  President  has 
also  reshaped  the  plan  to  allow  for 
greater  choice  of  health  care  plans  by 
every  American. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  look  forward  to  an  en- 
lightened debate  here  in  Congress,  not 
a  partisan  debate.  And.  while  it  is  nat- 
ural that  we  will  not  agree  on  every  de- 
tail of  this  legislation,  one  primary 
goal  should  guide  our  debate — to  guar- 
antee every  single  American  com- 
prehensive health  benefits  that  can 
never  be  taken  away.  Let  us  get  to 
work. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
double-checked  with  my  staff  who 
talked  with  the  White  House  staff  and, 
as  I  understand  it.  after  all  of  the  cir- 
cus fanfare  of  this  morning,  there  is  no 
bill  being  introduced  today.  And  while 
there  is  various  legislative  language,  it 
is  not  yet  in  a  form  which  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  comfortable  put- 
ting into  bill  form. 

Now.  come  on.  We  have  now  had  a 
major  speech  to  the  entire  country.  We 
have  had  5  weeks  of  testimony  about  a 
nonexistent  bill  by  people  who  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  We 
have  had  a  White  House  task  force  that 
broke  the  law  in  a  way  which  would 
put  every  small  business  in  America  in 
jail,  if  they  did  it.  And  the  defense  was 
that  they  were  too  busy  to  fill  out  the 
technical,  legal  forms  required  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  a  defense  which  I 
hope  every  small  business  will  try  out 
when  it  has  a  problem  with  the  IRS. 

Now  we  are  told,  after  this  morning's 
circus,  there  is  still  no  bill.  The  serious 
business  of  government  should  require 
genuine  legislative  effort  with  a  spe- 
cific written  document,  because  this  is 
not  about  personality.  This  is  not 
about  quality  of  testimony.  This  is  not 
about  effectiveness  of  speech.  This  is 
about  a  written  legislative  bill  that 
would  become  law. 


POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  BARLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BARLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman should  not  be  reading  a  news- 
paper. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That 
point  of  order  is  not  sustained. 


WHERE  IS  THE  BILL? 
(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO 
BIPARTISANSHIP? 

(Mr.  FAZIO  aaked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  sim- 
ply could  not  resist  commenting  on 
what  a  departure  that  last  speech  was 
from  the  decorum  and  the  bipartisan- 
ship that  existed  in  Statuary  Hall. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  and  Mr.  Dole  joined  biparti- 
san Members  of  both  Houses  in  setting 
a  goal,  not  a  partisan  goal,  specifically 
not  a  partisan  goal,  to  put  in  place  by 
the  end  of  this  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive national  health  care  bill  that  all  of 
us  hopefully  will  be  able  to  support.  I 
get  the  impression  there  are  some 
Members  who  simply  cannot  imagine 
that  they  could  support  a  bipartisan 
product. 

I  think  the  evidence  of  those  who 
turned  out  today  to  join  with  the 
President  and  the  First  Lady  to  put 
something  together  that  all  of  us  want 
to  see  accomplished.  I  thought,  for  the 
American  people,  is  really  the  message 
that  ought  to  be  taken  home  by  the 
American  people.  I  really  find  it  very 
regrettable  that  our  leadership  on  the 
Republican  side  would  put  a  discordant 
note  into  what  otherwise  has  been  a 
very  effective  beginning  today. 


ACT  NOW  ON  HEALTH  CARE 
REFORM 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
have  an  historic  opportunity  this  Con- 
gress. We  can  take  action  to  reform  our 
Nation's  health  care  system  and  im- 
prove the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. Or.  we  can  just  continue  to  do 
what  our  critics  say  we  do  best— talk, 
argue,  and  pontificate  or  we  can  rush 
to  adjournment  and  forget  about 
health  care  reform  until  next  year. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  op- 
tion on  health  care  reform.  Let  us  act 
now  on  consensus  health  reform. 

There  is  no  objective  reason  why 
Congress  cannot  take  action  this  year 
on  administrative  simplification,  mal- 
practice reform,  antifraud  and  anti- 
trust reform  and  insurance  portability 
which  would  prohibit  exclusions  for 
preexisting  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  are  hurting  right 
now.  everyday,  people  are  prevented 
from  buying  health  insurance  because 
of  previous  illnesses.  Everyday,  people 
are  forced  to  remain  in  unrewarding 
employment  because  of  a  concern  over 
the  ability  to  qualify  for  new  coverage 
in  a  new  job. 

Health  reform  should  not  and  cannot 
be  an  "all  or  nothing"  issue. 


D  1230 
PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  a 
limitation  on  the  number  of  speakers 
for  1  minutes  been  announced? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  the 
instructions  from  the  Speaker,  an- 
nounced a  moment  ago  that  there 
would  be  15  speakers  per  side. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker.  On 
our  side  we  are  a  little  confused  by 
that.  We  have  a  much  larger  number  of 
Members  that  want  to  speak  on  this 
side.  Usually  that  has  been  accommo- 
dated. I  know  nothing  in  the  time 
schedule  today  that  is  pressing  us  to 
limit   the   number  of  speeches.   I   am 
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wondering  if  an  accommodation  could 
be  made  on  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
the  privileges  of  the  Members  here  will 
be  protected  within  the  first  15,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  will  endeavor  to 
make  accommodations  for  other  speak- 
ers as  well. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman,  of 
course,  that  1  minutes  are  in  order  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  but  the  Chair  would 
try  to  get  accommodations. 


WE  CAN  AND  WE  MUST  REFORM 
THE  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  this  letter  from  a  doctor  in 
Boulder.  CO.  He  writes: 

I've  just  had  my  fourth  patient  in  four 
weeks  tell  me  that  they  were  rejected  for 
health  insurance  because  they  have  a  child 
who  has  a  diagnosis  of  asthma  *  ♦  *  This  is 
causing  great  hardships  for  both  the  care  of 
the  child,  and  also  for  the  family  as  a  whole. 
Is  there  some  way  that  the  Congress  could 
make  *  *  *  this  'preexisting  condition  busi- 
ness' *  *  •  come  to  end? 

The  answer,  doctor,  is  yes — we  can 
and  we  must  do  that,  and  more.  It's  in- 
excusable that  in  a  country  as  great  as 
ours,  hardworking,  responsible  families 
lose  health  insurance  coverage  simply 
because  their  child  has  asthma.  And 
it's  unacceptable  that  the  health  insur- 
ance that  you've  paid  into  for  years 
and  years  doesn't  cover  you  when  you 
get  sick. 

Today.  President  Clinton  delivered 
the  details  of  his  health  care  reform 
proposal  to  Congress.  It's  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  that  will  provide  health  secu- 
rity for  all  Americans. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  having 
the  courage  and  determination  to  tack- 
le one  of  the  most  difficult  and  urgent 
problems  we  face  as  a  nation.  Now  it's 
time  for  Congress— Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans— to  join  with  him  in  making 
real  health  care  reform  happen.  Only 
then  will  we  meet  our  responsibilities 
as  a  nation — and  do  what  this  doctor 
from  Boulder,  his  patients,  and  mil- 
lions of  families  across  the  Nation  de- 
mand—provide health  security  for  all 
Americans. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND  REFORM 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  on  the  Hill  today  to  unveil  his 
health  care  reform  bill  once  again. 
After  months  of  running  a  gigantic 
propaganda  machine  to  sell  the  Amer- 
ican public  Hillary's  version,  or  vision. 


I  should  say,  of  health  care,  the  Clin- 
ton health  plan  has  finally  been  put 
into  legislative  language,  although  we 
understand  that  legislative  language  is 
still  not  ready. 

After  all  the  hoopla  and  revisions, 
one  characteristic  seems  to  summarize 
the  plan.  The  Government,  not  us,  not 
our  doctors,  not  our  insurers,  but  the 
Government  will  decide  every  citizen's 
health  care  package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question.  This 
week  we  are  supposed  to  be  considering 
congressional  reform,  because  Congress 
simply  does  not  work  very  well.  Things 
like  proxy  voting,  for  instance,  the 
American  people  are  absolutely  ap- 
palled at.  and  they  say  it  needs  to  be 
changed.  We  are  supposed  to  be  consid- 
ering that  this  week. 

My  question  is.  If  the  American  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  Government  is  broken, 
why  in  the  world  would  the  Clinton 
White  House  trust  Government  to  de- 
termine the  health  care  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen? 


THE  QUESTION  IS  NOT  WHETHER 
WE  CHANGE  AMERICA'S  HEALTH 
CARE  SYSTEM.  BUT  HOW  WE 
CHANGE  IT 

(Ms.  ESHOO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
being  elected  to  Congress  I  served  as 
the  president  of  my  county  hospital's 
board  of  directors.  I  pledged  to  my  con- 
stituents then  that  I  would  continue  to 
be  an  active  advocate  for  health  care 
reform  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Today  I  am  proud  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  President  Clinton's  Health 
Security  Act.  We  can  now  formally 
begin  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  policy  debates  ever  to 
be  carried  out  here  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  encouraged  by 
what  the  President  said  today.  For  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  unin- 
sured, receive  inadequate  care,  or  fear 
losing  their  coverage,  it  is  clear  that 
our  health  care  system  needs  major 
surgery,  not  a  band-aid.  The  question 
is  no  longer  whether  we  change  the 
system,  but  how  we  change  it. 

Health  care  coverage  must  be  univer- 
sal, accessible,  affordable  and  provide 
high  quality  care  and  choice  for  all 
Americans.  It  should  place  an  emphasis 
on  primary  and  preventive  care,  and 
not  discriminate  against  those  with 
preexisting  conditions.  Finally,  reform 
must  eliminate  the  inequities  which 
exist  in  health  care  for  men  and 
women,  guaranteeing  women  complete 
reproductive  health  services. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  enact  this  historic  re- 
form. Health  care  security  must  be  a 
reality  of  the  103d  Congress.  The  Na- 
tion deserves  it. 


GOVERNMENT-RUN  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  President  continues  to 
talk  about  the  health  care  plan  today. 
I  urge  the  American  people  to  think  of 
the  implications  of  Government-run 
health  care,  and  think  of  it  in  the  con- 
text of  our  Government  today.  The 
President's  Health  Care  Task  Force, 
while  they  devised  this  Government- 
run  scheme,  decided  they  were  too  busy 
to  fill  out  the  employee  forms  required 
of  the  Government.  Of  course,  that  is 
against  the  law.  Do  we  suppose  that 
being  too  busy  would  be  an  acceptable 
defense  for  those  who  do  not  comply 
with  health  care  programs? 

In  the  House,  where  this  Govern- 
ment-run proposal  is  being  considered, 
we  spend  much  of  our  time  talking 
about  the  inefficiency  in  the  delivery 
of  the  Federal  Government,  unsuccess- 
fully, I  might  add. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President,  with  his 
health  care  scheme,  puts  an  awful  lot 
of  faith  in  Government  that,  frankly, 
does  not  warrant  it.  I  urge  the  White 
House  and  the  Democrats  to  think 
twice  about  a  Government-run  pro- 
gram. Instead,  we  should  make  fun- 
damental changes  in  a  system  that  is 
left  as  a  basic  function  of  the  private 
sector. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  ACTION  ON 
HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

(Ms.  SHEPHERD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  SHEPHERD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  health  insurance  industry  spends 
millions  on  a  slick  television  campaign 
designed  to  provoke  fear,  and  today 
while  mockery  becomes  a  form  of  de- 
bate on  the  House  floor,  millions  of 
Americans  cannot  get  and  keep  health 
care  insurance,  and  millions  more  are 
one  job  or  one  illness  away  from  finan- 
cial catastrophe. 

We  must  hear  them  and  we  must  re- 
spond. We  are  morally  obligated  to 
solve  this  problem,  to  stop  partisan 
fighting,  and  decide  not  who  wins  and 
who  loses,  but  find  out  how  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  wins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  C.  Everett  Koop  has 
recently  stated,  the  President  has  al- 
ready done  more  than  any  living  prede- 
cessor to  engender  change  by  just 
promising  that  this  issue  will  be  re- 
solved. Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  inat- 
tention, fear,  and  gridlock  has  passed. 
Now  it  is  time  for  action.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  heath  security  plan. 
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SIXTY-TWO  REPUBLICAN  HOUSE 
MEMBERS  DEMAND  AN  EXPLA- 
NATION OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
HEALTH  CARE  REFORM  LEGIS- 
LATION 

(Mr.  HANCOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Mrs.  Clinton  and  the  President  submit- 
ted their  health  care  reform  legisla- 
tion. Until  today,  we  have  been  dealing 
only  with  nothing  more  than  a  draft  of 
the  proposal,  and  yet  the  administra- 
tion has.  for  over  a  month,  been  pro- 
moting this  plan  as  if  it  was  the  final 
product.  How?  With  this  slick.  12-page, 
full-color  brochure:  150.000  copies  of 
this  were  printed  at  a  cost  of  $82,000; 
10.000  copies  were  sent  to  the  Democrat 
National  Committee,  which  is  an  un- 
usual distribution  of  literature  printed 
at  Government  expense. 

This  brochure  is  so  shot  through  with 
misrepresentations  and  unsupported 
assurances  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  a  pri- 
vate insurance  company  distributed 
this  they  would  be  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution. 

It  does  not  help  the  health  care  de- 
bate for  Government  agencies  to  be 
sending  out  blatantly  misleading  prop- 
aganda. Last  week  a  letter,  signed  by 
62  Members,  was  sent  to  the  President 
asking  for  an  explanation.  We  have  not 
received  any  answers.  We  want  some 
answers,  and  if  we  do  not  get  them 
soon,  the  administrations  credibility 
is  subject  to  question. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
crats are  always  signing  the  great 
Fleetwood  Mac's  'Don't  Stop  Thinking 
About  Tomorrow."  and  in  the  case  of 
congressional  reform  it  is  certainly 
true. 

Tomorrow,  the  day  after,  maybe  next 
month,  do  not  worry,  they  say,  it  will 
be  here  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  Ameri- 
cans are  not  buying  that  song  and 
dance.  I  hope  they  continue  to  put  the 
pressure  on  the  Congress  for  meaning- 
ful and  real  reform  today. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress  was  created  to  bring 
together  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  make  this  institu- 
tion work  the  way  the  country  de- 
serves. 

We  Republicans  have  proposed  re- 
forms that  would  certainly  clean 
house,  congressional  reforms  that  actu- 
ally reduce  the  size  of  committee 
staffs,  that  reduce  the  numbers  of  com- 
mittees that  keep  us  so  frantically 
busy,  that  force  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  live  by  the  laws  they  mandate 
on  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  return 
fairness  and  the  deliberative  nature  to 
the  congressional  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Republicans  have 
made  an  honest  and  a  forthright  effort 
to  bring  changes  to  Congress,  and  it 
has  been  answered  with  delay  and  a 
commitment  to  the  status  quo.  Mr. 
Speaker,  maybe  the  Democrats  should 
stop  just  singing  about  change  and 
show  a  willingness  to  make  some. 


need  to  deal  with  it  in  a  reasoned  and 
a  factual  way.  We  need  to  find  ways 
that  we  can  have  prevention  so  that  we 
do  not  see  diseases  like  the  incredible 
rash  of  breast  cancer  and  many  of 
these  other  things  that  are  out  there 
because  we  have  not  focused  on  preven- 
tion. 
Read  before  you  talk. 


URGING    SUPPORT    FOR    LEGISLA- 
TION TO  END  FREE  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION FOR  PRISONERS 
(Mr.  HOLDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  al- 
most 11  months  in  this  body  I  have 
seen  a  lot  of  wasteful  Government  pro- 
grams eliminated,  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  subsi- 
dizing the  higher  education  of  pris- 
oners. A  newspaper  in  my  district,  the 
Pottstown  Mercury,  has  done  a  series 
of  articles  that  reveals  we  are  spending 
$200  million  a  year  in  Pell  grants  to 
educate  prisoners.  Maybe  I  have  been  a 
county  sheriff  for  too  long,  and  maybe 
I  am  not  so  sure  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  rehabilitation,  but  I  cannot  believe 
we  should  be  spending  taxpayers' 
money  In  this  fashion. 

D  1240 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  stop 
this  madness  and  to  sponsor  Congress- 
man Gordons  bill,  H.R.  1168,  and  end 

this. 


TAKING  ACTION  ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

(Ms.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 


NATIONAL  BREAST  CANCER 

MONTH 

(Mrs.    SCHROEDER    asked   and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  National  Breast  Cancer  Month,  and  I 
think  that  means  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant month  to  be  looking  at  our  health 
care  program. 

As  the  President  and  the  First  Lady 
brought  over  that  bill  today,  I  wish  ev- 
erybody would  shut  up  and  read  before 
they  start  shouting.  It  is  amazing. 
There  must  be  some  real  speed  readers 
around  here,  because  apparently  they 
have  read  all  of  the  pages,  they  know 
everything,  and  they  are  all  ready  to 
tear  it  apart  before  the  ink  is  even  dry. 

I  remember  the  budget  debate  too. 
Some  of  the  same  people  stood  around 
and  said  boy,  the  world  is  going  to  stop 
on  its  axle,  and  this  will  be  terrible  if 
this  budget  went  into  effect.  Well,  it 
went  into  effect,  and  the  deficit  projec- 
tions are  even  lower  than  they  antici- 
pated, and  things  are  looking  a  lot  bet- 
ter than  they  were  now.  These  people 
ought  to  be  forced  to  come  down  and  do 
apologies. 

Please,  this  country  needs  to  deal 
with  the  health  care  agenda.  And  we 


JEFF    DAVIS    HIGH    SCHOOL    ENDS 

NATION'S         LONGEST         LOSING 

STREAK 

(Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  congratulate 
my  alma  mater,  Jeff  Davis  High  School 
in  Houston,  This  past  Saturday  Davis 
won  its  first  football  game  since  1985. 
That  ends  the  longest  losing  streak  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation.  This  achieve- 
ment crowned  a  25-year  reunion  that  I 
was  attending  also  Saturday  night. 

The  fact  that  Jeff  Davis  rose  to  the 
occasion  is  not  as  great  as  the  fact  that 
they  were  able  to  overcome  their  past 
losses.  It  is  an  inner  city  school  where 
we  have  seen  over  the  years  a  lot  of 
students  transfer  to  other  schools  and 
we  would  have  as  few  as  20  people  show 
up  for  the  football  team  in  the  fall. 

They  prevailed  after  a  lot  of  commu- 
nity action  and  a  lot  of  students  de- 
cided that  they  were  not  going  to  take 
it  anymore.  They  prevailed  because 
their  teammates  put  their  best  per- 
formance forward,  not  just  in  this 
game,  but  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  North  Side  community  in  Hous- 
ton pulled  together,  and  despite  living 
under  the  scrutiny  of  this  streak,  they 
pulled  together,  and  they  worked  as  a 
team.  The  Jeff  Davis  Panthers  set  a 
shining  example  for  our  whole  Nation. 
Through  persistence,  dedication,  hard 
work,  and  pride  they  proved  they  can 
achieve  if  they  maintain  their  dis- 
cipline and  never  lose  their  faith. 

Davis  is  far  more  than  proud  of  this 
one  win.  They  have  proven  to  them- 
selves and  the  Nation  that  they  have 
the  spirit  to  overcome  all  sorts  of  ad- 
versity. 

This  school  is  like  our  Nation,  which 
fights,  and  we  work,  and  then  we  pull 
together  to  win 


EXPANDING  WOMEN'S  ACCESS  TO 
CLINICAL  EXAMS  AND  MAMMO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  3  min- 
utes an  American  woman  is  diagnosed 
with  breast  cancer  and  every  12  min- 
utes a  woman  dies  from  this  disease. 
More  than  1.5  million  cases  of  breast 
cancer  will  be  diaignosed  before  the  end 
of  this  decade. 
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These  high  incidence  and  mortality 
rates  demand  that  we  encourage  early 
detection  and  screening  for  breast  can- 
cer. I  am  concerned,  therefore,  about 
the  limited  coverage  for  mammograms 
included  in  President  Clinton's  health 
care  plan.  The  administration's  pro- 
posal to  cover  mammograms  only 
every  2  years  beginning  at  age  50  varies 
greatly  from  the  breast  cancer  screen- 
ing guidelines  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  Those  guidelines  recommend 
clinical  exams  every  year  after  age  40. 
with  screening  mammograms  at  1  to  2 
year  intervals  between  ages  40  and  49 
and  annually  after  a^e  50. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  concrete  scientific 
data  is  available  to  support  a  decision 
limiting  the  availability  of  these  life- 
saving  tests,  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  expand  the  access  of  women 
aged  40  to  50  to  clinical  exams  and 
mammograms.  Encouraging  early  de- 
tection is  second  only  to  our  ultimate 
goal — finding  a  cure  for  this  deadly  dis- 
ease. 


WHO  WILL  PAY? 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  President  and  the  First 
Lady  for  their  efforts  on  health  care. 
They  deserve  it.  But  now  it  is  time. 
Congress  to  get  down  to  business. 

Who  will  pay  the  bill?  Big  business 
will  not.  They  will  pass  the  costs  on  to 
you  and  me,  or  they  will  move  to  Mex- 
ico. Small  businesses  may  close. 

There  is  one  issue  here:  Who  will 
pay?  And  I  say  it  is  you,  and  it  is  me, 
it  is  your  neighbor,  your  family,  your 
friends,  your  coworkers.  The  American 
worker  will  pay  the  bill,  and  everyone 
is  not  going  to  get  everything  that 
anyone  wants.  Congress,  so  let  us  be 
honest. 

I  have  a  word  of  caution.  Be  careful 
before  it  is  over  that  everybody  in 
America  ends  up  with  health  insurance 
and  no  one  has  a  job 


NATIONAL  UNFUNDED  MANDATES 
DAY 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  is  National  Unfunded  Man- 
dates Day.  Local  officials  and  tax- 
payers in  my  district  and  across  the 
Nation  have  had  enough.  They  simply 
cannot  afford  any  more  unfunded  Fed- 
eral Government  mandates.  It  is  wrong 
to  force  local  governments  to  pay  for 
new  spending  programs  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  help  Members  of  Congress  get 
reelected.  If  Members  of  Congress  had 
to  raise  Federal  taxes  or  cut  other  Fed- 
eral programs  to  pay  for  their  spend- 


ing, they  know  that  they  wouldn't  be 
around  here  much  longer.  So  they  push 
this  responsibility  onto  State  and  local 
officials. 

As  a  former  State  legislator  I  know 
how  much  of  a  problem  this  creates  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  Often  mayors 
or  other  officials  are  forced  to  cut  vital 
programs  or  raise  local  taxes  to  pay  for 
these  mandates.  Then  they  catch  flak 
from  their  constituents  when  it's  real- 
ly Congress'  fault. 

Let  us  put  an  immediate  stop  to  all 
new  unfunded  mandates — right  now, 
today.  Then,  let  us  get  rid  of  all  the  ex- 
isting unfunded  mandates.  Then  let  us 
cut  spending,  cut  taxes,  and  shift  re- 
sponsibility—and resources — back  to 
State  and  local  governments. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION  FRANKING  ACT 

(Mr.  STRICKLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rcmsirks  ) 

Mr.  STRICKLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
makes  a  meaningful  statement  to  the 
American  people,  who  want  deficit  re- 
duction and  campaign  reform.  The  Def- 
icit Reduction  Franking  Act  takes  a 
major  step  toward  meeting  these  goals 
by  eliminating  all  unsolicited  mass 
mailings  from  our  office  operations. 

Deficit  reduction  must  begin  within 
our  own  offices,  and  this  act  would 
save  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 

Mass  mailings  are  often  used  for  the 
purpose  of  building  name  recognition. 
As  incumbents,  this  activity  clearly 
gives  us  an  edge  over  our  opponents. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  are  serious 
about  campaign  reform  if  we  ignore 
this  issue.  I  believe  that  eliminating 
unsolicited  mass  mailings  is  as  impor- 
tant as  reforming  the  campaign  finance 
system. 

Members  may  find  reporting  their 
record  more  difficult  without  the  use  of 
mass  mailings,  but  we  have  a  variety  of 
other  tools  to  report  to  our  constitu- 
ents, such  as  press  releases,  news  con- 
ferences, responding  to  constituent 
mail,  and  simply  getting  out  among 
the  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Franking  Act  and 
work  toward  its  passage.  The  details  of 
my  bill  can  be  found  in  today's  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 


RED  RIBBON  CAMPAIGN  OF 
NATIONAL  FAMILY  PARTNERSHIP 

(Mr.  QUINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  about  a  different,  but  impor- 
tant kind  of  health  care  and  health 
care  reform. 


I  rise  today  in  recognition  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Family  Partner- 
ship and  to  demonstrate  my  support 
for  their  red  ribbon  campaign  to  pro- 
mote the  National  Drug  Awareness  Ini- 
tiative. This  campaign  asks  everyone 
to  show  their  support  for  this  cam- 
paign by  wearing  a  red  ribbon  during 
the  l£ist  week  in  October — October  23  to 
31. 

Red  Ribbon  Week  commemorates  the 
brutal  slaying  of  Federal  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agent  Enrique  Camarena,  which 
occurred  in  1985.  The  goal  of  the  red 
ribbon  project  is  to  increase  awareness 
of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  issues  and 
promote  personal  and  community  ac- 
tion. The  National  Family  Partnership, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Business  Part- 
nership to  Knock  Out  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  are  striving  to  promote  edu- 
cation, training,  and  support  to  inform 
the  general  public  of  the  dangers  of 
substances  abuse.  This  year's  events  of 
Red  Ribbon  Week  in  Buffalo,  NY,  will 
spotlight  the  cooperative  nature  of 
businesses  and  community  activities  to 
reduce  the  demand  for  alcohol  and 
drugs. 

Since  embracing  this  project  6  years 
ago,  WNY  United  has  enjoyed  great 
success  promoting  a  wide  array  of  Red 
Ribbon  Week  activities  within  fami- 
lies, schools,  communities,  and  busi- 
nesses. 

The  highlight  of  the  activities  held  in 
Buffalo,  NY,  this  week  will  include  the 
unfurling  of  the  world's  largest  red  rib- 
bon down  the  side  of  the  13-story  Niag- 
ara Mohawk  building  in  downtown  Buf- 
falo. This  ribbon  will  be  decorated  with 
drug-free  messages  from  school  chil- 
dren, community  leaders,  and  business 
associations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  just  wish  for 
a  drug-free  America;  we  must  strive  to 
defeat  the  problem  of  substance  abuse. 
I  for  one  salute  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Family  Partnership  and  the 
WNY  United  Against  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Abuse,  Inc.,  and  hope  that  we  will  all 
participate  wholeheartily  during  the 
red  ribbon  campaign. 


LEGISLATION  ON  MUTUAL  FUNDS 

(Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation that  addresses  a  particular  con- 
cern of  mine,  mutual  fund  sales.  In  the 
last  few  months,  banks  have  increased 
their  sale  of  mutual  funds.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  assets  of  mutual  funds 
have  exceeded  assets  of  deposits. 

This  legislation  would  require  finan- 
cial institutions  to  disclose  in  writing 
information  about  mutual  funds.  More 
specifically,  the  disclosure  should  ex- 
plain that  mutual  funds  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
System.  Many  depositors  are  unaware 
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of  what  is  covered  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  System. 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  were  sev- 
eral bank  failures,  particularly  in  the 
New  England  area.  I  heard  from  numer- 
ous constituents  who  had  more  than 
$100,000  in  their  accounts.  Several  of 
these  constituents  were  not  aware  of 
the  $100,000  limit.  This  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve many  depositors  are  not  clear  on 
which  types  of  deposits  are  covered  by 
Federal  deposit  insurance. 

Recently,  several  banks  have  volun- 
tarily let  customers  know  mutual 
funds  are  not  covered  by  deposit  insur- 
ance. This  is  an  important  step.  How- 
ever, I  believe  there  should  be  legisla- 
tion that  requires  institutions  to  let 
customers  know  in  writing  mutual 
funds  are  not  covered  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  System.  This  legis- 
lation would  protect  depositors  and 
eliminate  the  confusion  surrounding 
the  sale  of  mutual  funds  by  banks. 

I  urge  you  to  protect  depositors  by 
joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  the  Deposi- 
tory Institution  Mutual  Fund  Sales 
Act. 


THE  PREMISE  OF  PRESIDENT 
CLINTON'S  HEALTH  PLAN 

(Mr.  RUNNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  is  unveiling  his  health  care 
plan  today  which  basically  says  the 
Government  can  do  it  better. 

That  is  the  premise  of  Mr.  Clinton's 
plan:  The  Government  can  operate  one- 
seventh  of  our  Nation's  economy— the 
health  care  industry— and  make  it  run 
more  efficiently  and  more  effectively 
than  it  is  running  right  now. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration cannot  even  tell  us  with  any 
certainty  who  actually  served  on  the 
Task  Force  on  Health  Care  Reform. 

They  say  "trust  us".  But  how  can  we 
believe  their  number;  how  can  we  be- 
lieve that  they  have  the  answer  to  pro- 
vide effective  and  efficient  health  care 
for  250  million  Americans  when  they 
cannot  even  keep  track  of  500  members 
of  their  own  Health  Care  Task  Force? 

It  does  make  you  wonder,  and  it 
makes  me  worry. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  FUNDING  CVN-76, 
THE  NEXT  NUCLEAR  AIRCRAFT 
CARRIER 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin  and  General 
Powell  released  their  study  of  our  fu- 
ture military  needs  in  the  "Bottom-Up 
Review."  This  review  indicated  that 
our  national  defense  requires  at  least 
12  aircraft  carriers. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  these  carriers 
should  be  the  most  modern  and  most 
capable  the  Congress  can  provide.  To 
this  end  we  must  fully  fund  the  next 
Nimitz  class  carrier.  CVN-76. 

Soon,  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
on  the  Defense  appropriations  bill  will 
be  discussing  when  to  fund  CVN-76.  To 
me.  the  issue  is  very  simple.  We  need 
CVN-76.  Therefore,  we  should  select 
the  most  cost  effective  method  to  fund 
the  carrier. 

By  allowing  the  Navy  to  begin  nego- 
tiations this  year  and  permitting  the 
shipbuilders  to  take  advantage  of  con- 
struction cycles,  we  can  save  $200  mil- 
lion by  funding  CVN-76  in  this  year's 
appropriation  bill. 

To  accomplish  these  savings,  the 
Senate  has  fully  appropriated  the  funds 
for  the  carrier.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Senate  position  and  fund 
CVN-76.  It  is  good  for  our  country;  it  is 
good  for  our  national  defense,  and  it  is 
good  for  the  taxpayers. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President  and  Mrs.  Clinton  have 
worked  very  hard  to  develop  and  bring 
to  us  a  health  care  reform  proposal. 

I  have  been  guardedly  optimistic  that 
this  body  could  work  together  in  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  have  some  health 
care  reform.  There  are  so  many  areas 
that  we  agree,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  areas  that  can  substan- 
tially reduce  the  cost  of  health  care  in 
this  country;  however,  this  morning  I 
was  very  discouraged  about  something 
the  President  said.  I  heard  the  Presi- 
dent say  that  he  would  not  sign,  that 
he  would  veto  any  health  care  reform 
package  that  did  not  go  to  socialized 
medicine,  that  did  not  have  universal 
coverage  for  everybody.  I  think  that 
closes  the  door  on  so  many  things  that 
we  can  do  that  need  to  be  done  to  in- 
crease competition,  to  reduce  the  pa- 
perwork, to  make  changes  in  the  over- 
zealous  regulations  that  we  have  in 
this  country,  to  make  sure  that  doctors 
and  health  providers  do  not  over- 
charge, to  make  sure  our  system  is  not 
abused. 

We  need  to  make  those  changes.  We 
need  to  work  to  move  ahead  on  those 
areas  that  we  agree  on.  I  hope  the 
President  will  reconsider. 


LISTEN  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  TUCKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  and  the  First  Lady  did  come 


to  the  Congress  to  unveil  their  plan  on 
health  care.  I  applaud  them.  I  know  it 
is  going  to  be  a  long  road  before  we 
come  to  some  resolution,  but  let  us  be 
clear  about  one  thing.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  debate,  but  at  least  let  us  be 
honest  when  we  debate  and  let  us  not 
give  out  information,  at  least  this 
early  in  the  game. 

The  President  did  say  that  he  had 
one  key  point  and  that  is  he  would  not 
sign  that  piece  of  legislation,  not  if  it 
was  not  socialized  medicine,  but  if 
there  was  not  universal  coverage. 

The  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this.  Be 
careful  of  those  plans  that  say  that 
they  want  universal  coverage,  but  they 
do  not  have  any  kind  of  mandates.  If  in 
fact  we  are  trying  to  insure  that  every 
American  is  covered  for  health  care, 
there  must  be  some  guarantees.  We 
cannot  just  leave  this  to  an  open  mar- 
ket willy-nilly  type  of  hopeful  system 
that  says.  "We  hope  that  everyone  gets 
coverage." 

We  know  that  37  million  Americans 
out  there  do  not  have  coverage,  and  we 
have  to  have  some  responsibility  and 
some  accountability  to  do  it. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  listen  to  what 
the  President  says,  instead  of  trying  to 
tell  the  people  what  he  did  not  say. 


ON  REDUCING  COMMITTEE  STAFFS 
(Mr.  ALLARD  asked  and  was  given 
I)ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituents often  describe  Government  as 
a  burden  much  like  a  disease.  Congress 
shows  numerous  symptoms  of  Govern- 
ment disease.  One  is  bloated  commit- 
tee staff.  Treatment  could  start  with  a 
25-percent  reduction  in  staff.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  in  1947  there  were 
approximately  400  staff  for  standing 
committees.  In  1992  that  number  had 
expanded  to  about  3.200.  Each  Member 
of  Congress  knows  we  have  a  phenome- 
nal budget  deficit.  Each  congressional 
district  has  a  large  number  of  people 
who  want  responsible  spending  deci- 
sions in  Congress.  They  expect  Con- 
gress to  recognize  this  and  reduce  our 
payroll  to  adapt  to  these  fiscal  de- 
mands. The  problem  is  that  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  external  controls 
and  it  does  not  resp>ond  to  internal  con- 
trols. In  a  weak  economy  Government 
expands  to  find  jobs.  If  times  are  good 
Government  adds  staff  to  meet  in- 
creased work  loads.  In  poor  economic 
times  a  business  would  be  forced  to 
downsize  and  reduce  its  payroll.  What 
is  most  disturbing  is  it  seems  that  very 
few  here  in  Congress  ask  themselves. 
"Who  is  paying  for  all  these  staff  posi- 
tions?" The  answer  is  all  the  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  who  struggled 
during  the  tough  economic  conditions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  think  they  feel 
good  about  supporting  a  government- 
paid  committee  staffer,  you  are  wrong. 
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Congress  needs  to  do  more  to  treat  this 
disease  by  adopting  a  25  percent  staff 
reduction.  Congress  needs  to  set  a  good 
example  of  what  needs  to  be  done. 


D  1300 

FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTION  NEEDED 
TO  ACCOMPLISH  GOALS  OF  THE 
CLEAN  WATER  ACT 

(Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  agree  that  it  is  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  alter  the  proc- 
ess by  which  it  orders  local  units  of 
government  to  spend  large  amounts  of 
money  without  making  any  significant 
contribution,  and  no  area  is  more  glar- 
ing in  this  regard  than  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  President,  the 
Congress,  mandated  that  the  local  gov- 
ernments clean  up  the  waters,  and  that 
is  a  very  worthy  goal.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  eighties  the 
Federal  Government  took  away  the 
funding  while  leaving  the  order  in 
place.  As  a  result,  particularly  poorer, 
older  urban  communities,  several  of 
which  I  represent,  face  a  burden  that  is 
simply  unsustainable.  It  is  not  appro- 
priate for  the  Federal  Government  to 
mandate  that  local  communities  en- 
gage in  the  national  goal  of  cleaning  up 
waters  which  are  national  and  inter- 
national in  scope  and  make  virtually 
no  significant  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  one  of  the 
things  we  will  do  before  this  Congress 
ends  next  year  is  to  change  the  law  to 
restore  the  situation  where  the  Federal 
requirement  that  there  be  clean  waters 
be  accompanied  by  Federal  resources 
with  which  to  accomplish  it. 


NATIONAL  UNFUNDED  MANDATES 
DAY 

(Mr.  BLUTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  on 
National  Unfunded  Mandates  Day.  I 
bring  to  your  attention  the  plight  of 
hundreds  of  communities  across  the 
Nation  that  continue  to  suffer  finan- 
cially because  of  irresponsible  policy- 
making in  Congress. 

In  my  district,  ratepayers  in  Fall 
River  could  see  their  water  rates  quad- 
ruple to  pay  for  a  new  sewage  treat- 
ment system  to  the  tune  of  $130  million 
mandated  but  not  paid  for  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — $130  million  that 
should  be  staying  in  the  pockets  of 
those  ratepayers  so  that  they  can  buy 
a  house  and  feed  their  family;  $130  mil- 
lion that  businesses  facing  skyrocket- 
ing rates  should  be  using  to  hire  more 
people  or  improve  their  plant. 

But  the  Congress  continues  to  impose 
oppressive  mandates  on  cities,  States, 


and  towns  and  then  turns  its  back 
when  it  is  time  to  pay  for  it. 

It  is  time  to  stop  the  dishonesty  and 
end  unfunded  Federal  mandates. 

Pay  for  it,  or  do  not  pass  it. 


THE  HEALTH  CARE  ISSUE  DE- 
SERVES FORCEFUL,  YET  RE- 
SPECTFUL, DEBATE 

(Mr.  LEVIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  somehow  in 
the  health  debate  ahead  we  are  going 
to  have  to  be  able  to  disagree  without 
being  disrespectful.  The  references  ear- 
lier today  to  the  President's  health 
care  presentation  as  "a  circus"  go  well 
beyond  disagreement.  After  all.  the  mi- 
nority leaders  participated  with  the 
Clintons.  Were  the  minority  leaders 
there  as  circus  ringmasters? 

Clearly.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  room 
for  vigorous  disagreement  on  health  re- 
form. Clearly  the  final  product  will  be 
different  than  the  introduced  bill.  The 
issue  is  not  Government  versus  private 
health  care;  the  issue  is  not  regulation 
versus  competition.  Universal  access 
does  not  mean  socialized  medicine. 
Some  of  the  Republican  proposals  have 
provisions  for  universal  access. 

Colleagues,  let  us  debate  forcefully 
but  in  good  faith. 


CLINTON'S  HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  ZIMMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  believe  health  care  reform 
means  better  quality  at  a  lower  cost.  I 
fear  that  the  Clinton  plan  will  give 
them  just  the  opposite.  The  heavy- 
handed  employer  mandates  in  the  Clin- 
ton plan  would  cost  jobs,  slow  the 
economy,  and  hurt  American  competi- 
tiveness in  the  global  marketplace. 
The  price  controls  in  the  Clinton  plan 
would  freeze  in  the  inefficiencies  of  the 
current  system  and  stifle  the  medical 
research  which  has  helped  produce  the 
high  quality  of  American  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  virtually 
all  the  independent  experts.  President 
Clinton's  numbers  do  not  add  up.  This 
means  the  Government  will  be  forced 
to  decide  between  new  taxes  and  more 
deficit  spending. 

We  need  true  reform,  not  a  cure  that 
is  worse  than  the  disease. 


NAFTA— THERE  IS  A  CHOICE 

(Mr.  FINGERHUT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  on  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  is  heating  up.   The 


lobbyists  are  pounding  the  corridors, 
and  the  pundits  are  given  to  prophesy 
what  the  final  tally  will  be.  As  we 
come  down  to  the  end,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  principal  argument  in  favor  of 
NAFTA  is  that  there  is  no  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  to  say  today 
that  there  is  a  choice,  there  is  a  choice 
other  than  a  policy  that  allows,  en- 
courages, our  businesses  to  chase  low- 
wage  jobs  and  chase  the  lax  environ- 
mental standards  across  the  border  in 
Mexico. 

On  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
subcommittee  on  which  I  serve,  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Gejdenson],  we  are  working  with 
the  administration  to  coordinate  our 
export  promotion  activities  and  to 
lower  our  barriers  against  exports  in 
high-technology  industries,  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  subcommittee  on  which  I 
serve,  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjorski],  is  work- 
ing on  ways  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  capital  for  new  technology 
businesses.  All  over  the  Government 
we  are  working  to  improve  our  manu- 
facturing capabilities,  to  lower  the 
capital  gains  taxes  on  new  investment 
in  new  companies  that  are  going  to  be 
the  growth  companies  of  the  future. 

We  can  promote  trade.  We  can  im- 
prove the  quality  of  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  our  only  choice  to  send  jobs 
down  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  people  to  stand 
firm  in  this  debate  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement. 


NATIONAL  UNFUNDED  MANDATES 
DAY 

(Mrs.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Jacksonville  City  Coun- 
ty for  8  years,  I  saw  first  hand  the  im- 
pact of  unfunded  Federal  mandates  and 
regulations.  That  is  why  I  add  my 
voice  to  the  protests  today.  National 
Unfunded  Federal  Mandates  Day. 

Smaller  municipalities  in  my  district 
cannot  begin  to  deal  with  one  size  fits 
all  regulations  and  penalties.  In  Nep- 
tune Beach,  population  6,500,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
cost  them  $100,000.  That  left  no  money 
to  actually  fix  the  problem.  All  they 
can  do  is  wait  for  the  next  fine. 

Up  near  the  Georgia  border,  pending 
chlorine  regulations  threaten  to  close  a 
pulp  mill  which  is  the  major  employer 
in  Femandina  Beach.  Further  south. 
Federal  mandates  will  eat  up  a  quarter 
of  the  Ormond  Beach  budget.  Through- 
out my  five  counties,  supervisors  of 
elections  prepare  to  double  their  staffs 
to  comply  with  the  motor  voter  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  continue  to 
pass  laws  and  mandates  on  the  people 
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UNFUNDED  FEDERAL  MANDATES 
(Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given   permission   to   address   the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARCA  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Members,  today  is  National  Man- 
dates Day,  and  I  join  many  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  talking  about  address- 
ing this  problem  in  Congress  this  ses- 
sion. I  am  a  member  of  the  mandates 
caucus  and  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  caucus.  We  invite  many  other 
Members  to  join  us  in  this  effort. 

Each  year,  the  Federal  Government 
passes  new  regulations  and  laws  which 
place  a  heavier  and  heavier  financial 
burden  on  our  States  and  localities. 

Whenever  Washington  feels  it  is 
short  on  money  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram, they  pass  the  cost  on  to  local 
government.  As  one  of  the  newest 
Members  of  Congress  and  a  former 
State  legislator.  I  know  all  too  well  the 
cost  of  these  mandates. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  one 
study  estimates  that  State  and  local 
governments  spend  at  least  $100  million 
a  year  to  meet  Federal  mandates. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to 
this  practice. 

States  and  local  governments  are  not 
a  cash  cow  for  Congress.  We  cannot  go 
to  them  every  time  we  want  a  problem 
solved  or  a  new  program  funded. 

We  are  all  too  aware  at  the  Federal 
level  of  our  national  deficit.  We  now 
need  to  show  in  our  actions  that  we  un- 
derstand the  financial  strain  we  put  on 
local  taxpayers  by  passing  the  cost  on 
to  their  shoulders. 

Forcing  local  and  SUte  governments 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, by  either  raising  taxes  or  cut- 
ting local  programs,  does  not  leave  our 
constituents  any  better  off. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  pass  a  Federal 
mandate,  then  we  should  be  willing  to 
pay  for  it. 


tion  contends  that  it  supports  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  and  is  complying 
with  it. 

To  end  this  confusion.  I  have  intro- 
duced—under section  5(c)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution— legislation  that 
calls  upon  the  President  to  withdraw 
our  forces  by  January  31,  1994. 

Under  section  5(c).  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  must  report  out  my 
legislation  within  15  days  and  this  body 
must  vote  on  it  within  3  days  there- 
after. 

In  this  way.  the  House  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  fully  debate  the  issue.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  170  when  it 
reaches  the  House  floor 
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package  of  concrete  spending  cut  pro- 
posals to  save  taxpayers  tens  of  bil- 
lions over  the  next  5  years.  This  pack- 
age is  the  product  of  long  hours  and 
tough  negotiations— and  it  includes 
some  sacrifices  for  most  of  us  espe- 
cially including  Members  of  Congress. 
But  we  will  never  bring  our  Federal 
budget  into  line  without  some  sac- 
rifice—and that  means  earmarking  all 
savings  for  deficit  reduction.  It  is  time 
for  bold  spending  reform.  That  may 
sound  scary  to  big  spending  liberals, 
but  we  need  spending  cuts  more  than 
Halloween  trickery 


INTRODUCrriON      OF      LEGISLATION 
TO     WITHDRAW      FORCES      FROM 
SOMALIA  BY  JANUARY  31.  1994 
(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  clearly  states:  U.S. 
troops  are  not  to  be  deployed  overseas 
in  combat,  or  where  combat  is  deemed 
imminent,  for  more  than  60  days  with- 
out congressional  authorization. 

United  States  forces  in  Somalia  have 
been  involved  in  combat  operations  for 
well  over  60  days.  Thirty  troops  have 
been  killed  and  170  wounded. 

Congress  has  never  authorized  this 
operation,  yet  the  Clinton  administra- 
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A  GUARANTEE  OF  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr  BARRETT  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  weekend  I  learned  of 
a  Milwaukee  couple  who  are  new  par- 
ents. But  their  happy  occasion  has 
been  clouded  by  two  simple  facts;  their 
child  has  spina  bifida  and  they  have  no 
insurance. 

I  can  only  imagine  the  burdens  this 
couple  faces:  their  child's  constant 
pain,  countless  doctors  visits,  and  the 
worries. 

Where  will  they  find  a  company  now 
to  cover  the  baby's  preexisting  condi- 
tion? How  do  they  pay  for  it?  And  how 
do  they  keep  their  small  business  run- 
ning while  taking  care  of  their  child? 

Bureaucracies,  rising  costs  have 
skewed  our  health  care  to  serve  some 
and  ignore  others. 

We  provide  health  care  for  prisoners 
and  welfare  recipients.  But  if  you  are 
working,  paying  your  bills,  and  just 
getting  by.  it  is  likely  you  are  going 
without  health  insurance. 

We  in  Congress  must  commit  our  en- 
ergies to  make  sure  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding working  couples,  have  health 
care.  Let  us  give  health  care  back  to 
the  American  people. 


A  BIPARTISAN  COMMITMENT  FOR 
SPENDING  CUTS 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Ameri- 
cans prepare  themselves  for  traditional 
Halloween  antics— they  are  watching 
the  Congress  with  a  wary  eye.  At  the 
urging  of  the  Clinton  administration, 
the  majority  party  has  already  socked 
it  to  us  with  the  largest  tax  increase  in 
history  and  so  far  failed  to  make  good 
on  promises  of  spending  cuts.  But  this 
week,  a  bi-partisan  group  of  29  Mem- 
bers presents  a  long-overdue   treat — a 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  the  agreement 
reached  earlier  today,  that  concludes 
the  1-minutes  speech  section.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]  and  other 
Members  that  at  the  end  of  legislative 
business  1-minute  speeches  will  be  in 
order. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

It  was  my  understanding,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Members  who  were  sitting 
here  ready  to  do  1-minutes,  that  the 
Chair  might  be  liberal  in  its  interpre- 
tation. That  is  why  I  told  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  speak. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  tell  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  the  Chair  was  very  indul- 
gent today  beyond  what  had  been  ear- 
lier indicated. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R.  3116.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATIONS  ACT. 
1994 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3116) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1994.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection   to   the   request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MCDADE 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  instruct  conferees. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McDade  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
H.R.  3116.  be  instructed  to  agree  to  the  provi- 
sions in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 13  relating  to  Somalia,  beginning  after 
the  colon  on  page  8.  line  19  and  ending  on 
page  12.  line  2  of  the  bill  printed  with  the 
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amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered, 
amended  to  make  them  findings  and  direc- 
tives of  Che  Congress  rather  than  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston]  seek  rec- 
ognition? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
seek  time  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  in  opposition  to  the  motion 
to  instruct  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade)? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murtha]  in  opposition  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  MURTHA,  No.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ac- 
cept the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  will  be  divided.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Murtha]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade). 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  is  self-ex- 
planatory. It  simply  suggests  the  en- 
actment by  the  House  conferees  of  the 
Byrd-Dole  amendment  that  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  Senate.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  objection  to  it  at 
all  on  his  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  motion  to  instruct  Is  simple 
and  straightforward — it  instructs  the  House 
conferees  on  the  Defense  appropriations  bill  to 
agree  to  the  so-called  Byrd-Dole  amendment 
passed  by  the  Senate,  which  places  limits  on 
our  military  involvement  in  Somalia. 

I  do  not  offer  this  motion  because  I  agree 
completely  with  everything  in  that  amend- 
ment— because  I  do  not. 

I  do  not  offer  this  motion  as  an  endorse- 
ment, or  a  defense,  of  everything  which  has 
happened  with  regards  to  our  Somalia  pol- 
icy— because  all  of  us,  and  all  Americans, 
have  been  distressed  and  deeply  troubled  with 
the  course  of  events  there,  especially  over  the 
past  6  months. 

And  I  do  not  offer  this  motion  to  indicate 
that  this  Member,  or  this  House,  wants  to 
keep  our  forces  in  Somalia  1  day  longer  than 
is  necessary  or  prudent.  Like  all  of  us.  if  I 
could  wish  for  a  perfect  world,  our  forces 
would  be  home  today. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  live  m  a  perfect 
world.  We  live  in  a  world  that  forces  us  to 


grapple  with  conflicting  issues  and  that  resists 
simple  solutions.  The  challenge  before  us  is  to 
look  forward  and  make  the  best  of  a  difficult 
set  of  circumstances,  in  a  clearly  defined  and 
responsible  manner. 

And  there  are  two  facts  we  cannot  escape — 
that  as  we  speak  there  are  nearly  20,000 
Amencan  troops  deployed  to  that  troubled  re- 
gion, joined  by  24,000  soldiers  from  other  na- 
tions; and  second,  that  the  United  States  will 
be  leaving  Somalia  early  next  year.  We  are 
going  to  leave  Somalia;  of  that  there  is  no 
doubt. 

So  the  questions  before  us  are  not  whether 
we  Will  leave,  but  how  we  leave,  and  how  we 
conduct  ourselves  while  we  are  still  there. 

And  m  my  considered  judgment,  the  Byrd- 
Dole  amendment,  constructed  in  a  fully  biparti- 
san fashion,  provides  a  framework  for  our  So- 
malia policy  which  is  both  well-defined  and 
workable,  and  goes  a  long  way  toward  re- 
dressing the  deep  flaws  which  had  become 
apparent  in  our  policy  over  the  past  few 
months. 

There  is  a  clearly  stated  and  limited  mission 
for  our  troops:  To  protect  Amencan  and  U.N. 
forces,  and  to  keep  the  supply  lines  open  and 
the  relief  efforts  secure.  That's  the  mission — 
period. 

No  nation  building,  no  intervention  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  no  warlord  hunting.  We  will 
protect  the  multinational  forces  and  relief  ef- 
forts— a  mission  which  is  well  defined,  and 
which  can  be  performed. 

And  It  limits  our  involvement  by  setting  a 
date  for  withdrawal,  March  31  of  next  year  as 
proposed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  setting  dates,  tor 
obvious  reasons,  but  like  it  or  not  that  market 
was  laid  down  and  this  amendment  will  ensure 
that  It  IS  adhered  to.  And  there  is  nothing  that 
says  we  must  remain  in  Somalia  until  March 
31.  We  can  withdraw  sooner  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  his  intention  to  do  so  if 
events  warrant. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that 
this  amendment  does  not  go  far  enough  for 
some,  and  goes  too  far  for  others.  But  I  do 
think  it  IS  the  best  option  before  us  in  terms  of 
striking  a  balance  between  our  political  objec- 
tives for  Somalia  and  our  military  requirements 
on  the  ground.  And  it  does  reflect  the  new  pol- 
icy being  earned  out  by  the  White  House,  our 
troops  on  the  ground,  and  our  diplomats — as 
such.  It  deserves  an  opportunity  to  work. 

On  that  basis  I  believe  this  approach  ments 
the  support  of  the  House,  and  accordingly,  I 
would  ask  the  House  to  vote  "yes"  for  my  mo- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murtha]. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  motion  to  instruct, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  agree  with  both 
gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  and  ap- 
preciate the  way  they  have  handled  the 


business  of  the  subcommittee.  I  re- 
spectfully believe  that  we  should  with- 
draw forces  sooner  than  the  time  and 
date  stated  in  the  motion  to  instruct. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct  conferees  on  H.R.  3116,  the 
fiscal  year  1994  Defense  appropriations  bill. 

The  motion  offered  by  my  good  fnend  from 
Pennsylvania  would  instruct  the  conferees  to 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  13,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Byrd  amendment  re- 
garding United  States  operations  in  Somalia. 

The  Byrd  amendment  tracks  President  Clin- 
ton's October  7  pronouncement  and  allows  the 
use  of  funds  for  continued  operations  in  So- 
malia through  March  31,  1994. 

I  commend  and  applaud  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  his  efforts  to  maintain  congressional 
oversight  on  the  funds  we  spend  on  the  So- 
malia operations.  And  I  agree  with  most  of  the 
conditions  the  gentleman  put  on  the  use  of 
any  funds  for  Somalia,  especially  those  deal- 
ing with  the  protection  of  our  troops  and  keep- 
ing our  troops  under  the  command  of  United 
States  forces. 

What  I  do  not  agree  with  is  the  approval  of 
this  administration's  policy  to  keep  us  in  So- 
malia for  5  more  months. 

I  believe  we  should  only  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  protect  the  orderly  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  as  promptly  as  possible. 

This  should  not  take  5  months. 

Democrats  and  their  fnends  in  the  press 
love  to  cnticize  conservatives  for  being  politi- 
cal and  "Johnny-come-lately"  in  disagreement 
with  administration  policy  on  Somalia. 

But  as  usual  the  press  doesn't  do  justice  to 
the  truth. 

After  a  visit  to  Somalia  back  m  January 
1993,  I  said  our  humanitarian  mission  was 
successful  and  should  be  concluded. 

In  May,  the  House  voted  to  authorize  the 
use  of  our  troops  in  Somalia;  I  voted  against 
this  bill  and  for  the  Roth  amendment  prohibit- 
ing United  States  troop  involvement  after  June 
30. 

On  September  1 ,  I  condemned  this  practice 
of  this  administration  to  double  the  cuts  in  the 
Defense  Department  proposed  by  the  Bush 
administration  diminishing  the  supf)ort  for  our 
troops,  while  still  expecting  them  to  engage  in 
miscellaneous  peacekeeping  operations  all 
over  the  world. 

To  date,  some  74,000  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men, and  marines  are  deployed  to  over  18 
separate  countnes  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  peace. 

If  the  United  Nations  and  this  administration 
have  their  way,  they  will  be  in  10  to  15  more 
countries  in  the  next  year,  including  Haiti  and 
Bosnia. 

This  is  a  woebegotten  and  mistaken  policy, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  should  be  sent  back  to  the 
drawing  board,  or  else  we  will  unnecessarily 
lose  dozens,  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of 
young  Americans  in  uniform. 

We  should  stop  this  shameful  policy  of  de- 
ploying the  young  people  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices at  the  whim,  direction,  and  even  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  Nations. 

We  should  begin  by  returning  all  our  sol- 
diers and  mannes  from  Somalia — not  by 
March  31,  but  this  year,  and  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  corulemn 
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mofe  young  Amencans  to  death,  and  more 
American  families  to  sorrow  and  misery. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  motion  to  instruct, 
and  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  United  States 
troops  from  Somalia. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
instruct. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Murtha, 
Dicks,  Wilson.  Hefner,  Sabo.  Dixon, 

VISCLOSKY,  DARDEN,  NATCHER. 

McDade,    Young    of   Florida,    Living- 
ston, LEWIS  of  California,  and  Skeen. 
There  wa«  no  objection. 


MOTION  TO  CLOSE  PORTIONS  OF 
CONFERENCE  MEETINGS  ON  H.R. 
3116.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT.  1994 
Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Murtha  moves,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXVUl.  clause  6<a)  of  the  House  rules,  that 
the  conference  meetings  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  H.R.  3116,  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  closed  to  the  public  at  such 
times  as  classified  national  security  Infor- 
nuitlon  is  under  consideration:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  sitting  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  have  a  right  to  attend  any  closed 
or  open  meeting. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  this  vote  must  be  taken  by 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  409,  nays  3, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  532] 
YEAS— 409 


Abercromble 

Ackermao 

Allud 

AodrewB  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Aadnws  (TX) 

Applegau 

Archer 

Annej 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Bscbus  (AL) 

Baesler 

Baker (CA) 

Baker iLAi 

Balleoser 

Barca 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE) 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Becerra 

Bellenson 

Bcreucer 

Beylll 


BUbray 

Bllirakii 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bltley 

Blute 

Boeblert 

Boehner 

Bonllla 

Senior 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Banning 

Bonon 

Buyer 

Byrne 

Callahan 

Calvert 


Camp 

Canady 

Cantwell 

Cardln 

CaiT 

Caatla 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Cllocer 

Clybum 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman),  the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  clearly  states:  U.S. 
troops  are  not  to  be  deployed  overseas 
in  combat,  or  where  combat  is  deemed 
imminent,  for  more  than  60  days  with- 
out congressional  authorization. 

United  States  forces  in  Somalia  have 
been  involved  in  combat  operations  for 
well  over  60  days— 30  troops  have  been 
killed  and  170  wounded. 

Congress  has  never  authorized  this 
operation,  yet  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion contends  that  it  supports  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  and  is  complying 
with  it. 

To  end  this  confusion,  I  have  intro- 
duced— under  section  5(c)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution— legislation  that 
calls  upon  the  President  to  withdraw 
our  forces  by  January  31,  1994. 

Under  section  5(c),  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  must  report  out  my 
legislation  within  15  days  and  this  body 
must  vote  on  it  within  3  days  there- 
after. 

In  this  way,  the  House  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  fully  debate  the  issue.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  170  when  it 
reaches  the  House  floor. 


FURTHER  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  2492.  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AND  RESCISSIONS 
ACT,  1993 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  283  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  283 

Resolved.  That  all  points  of  order  against 
the  conference  report  to  accompany  the  bill 
(H.R.  2492)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994,  and 
for  other  purposes,  are  waived.  The  motions 
printed  in  the  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  to  dispose  of 
amendments  in  disagreement  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  QuiLLEN].  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  283 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2492.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  Act 
for  fiscal  1994.  The  rule  further  pro- 
vides that  the  motions  printed  in  the 
joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  con- 
ference committee  to  dispose  of  amend- 
ments in  disagreement  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  considered 
and  rejected  the  conference  report  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions Act  last  week.  This  rule  will 
allow  consideration  of  a  conference  re- 
port which  includes  a  new  section  142 
prohibiting  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in 
the  bill  for  abortions  except  to  save  the 
life  of  the  mother  and  in  cases  of  rape 
or  incest.  There  was  no  language  in  ei- 
ther the  House  or  Senate  versions  of 
H.R.  2492  concerning  the  use  of  funds 
for  abortions. 

This  language  is  similar  to  the  Hyde 
language  as  it  applies  to  Federal  funds. 
In  addition,  the  Labor-HHS  Appropria- 
tions conference  report  restricts  the 
use  of  Federal  Medicaid  funds  for  abor- 
tions with  these  same  three  exceptions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  283 
will  expedite  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant conference  agreement,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  oppose  this 
rule  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
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against  it.  When  this  conference  report 
was  defeated  last  week,  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  made  a 
strong  statement  against  allowing  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  subsidize  abor- 
tion, except  in  case  of  rape,  incest,  or 
when  the  life  of  the  mother  is  in  dan- 
ger. Although  this  revised  conference 
report  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  abortion  services,  it  does  not 
prevent  the  D.C.  government  from  sub- 
sidizing abortion.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
contrary  to  the  House  position  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  oppose  this 
rule.  When  this  measure  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  an  amendment  to 
the  rule  was  offered  to  allow  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  en- 
sure that  no  funds  could  be  used  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  help  pay  for 
abortion  services.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  was  denied  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  entire  House  has  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this  rule 
and  to  oppose  the  conference  report  all 
the  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  SOLOMON],  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  rule.  As  my 
colleagues  may  recall,  1  week  ago 
today,  on  October  20.  this  House  re- 
jected the  first  conference  report  on 
this  bill  by  a  vote  of  206  to  224. 

The  one  and  only  reason  for  that  re- 
jection was  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  ad- 
dress the  abortion  issue. 

On  that  same  day  a  new  conference 
was  convened  and  concluded.  Folded 
into  the  new  conference  report  was  a 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  abortions,  except  in  the  cases  of 
rape  or  incest,  or  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith]  pointed  out  at  our  Rules 
Committee  meeting  on  the  conference 
report  that  same  evening,  this  alleged 
compromise  doesn't  really  stop  one  sin- 
gle abortion,  since  it  puts  no  abortion 
restrictions  on  any  of  the  District 
money  appropriated  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  putting  this  weak 
abortion  language  inside  the  con- 
ference report,  the  conferees  have  vio- 
lated the  scope  rule.  Ordinarily,  such 
matters  are  reported  as  amendments  in 
disagreement  to  allow  a  separate  House 
debate  and  vote  on  new  issues  originat- 
ing in  conference. 

Had  the  appropriators  followed  this 
standard  procedure  of  reporting  the 
abortion  language  as  an  amendment  in 
disagreement,  the  so-called  Smith  lan- 
guage could  have  been  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  that. 

Instead,  we  have  this  rule,  which 
waives  points  of  order  against  the  con- 
•ference  report's  violation  of  the  scope 
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rule — the  most  serious  rules  violation 
there  is. 

What  we  asked  for  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  that  the  Smith  amendment 
be  treated  as  the  conference  abortion 
provision  should  have  been  and  that  Is 
that  it  be  offered  to  one  of  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement,  and  be  pro- 
tected against  a  germaneness  point  of 
order,  just  as  the  other  abortion  lan- 
guage is. 

When  we  made  known  our  plans  at 
last  Wednesday  night's  meeting  to 
allow  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
an  opportunity  to  offer  his  amendment, 
the  Rules  Committee  hastily  adjourned 
in  disarray  and  did  not  reconvene  until 
yesterday  on  this  bill. 

At  that  time,  the  Rules  Committee 
rejected  our  motion  to  make  the  Smith 
amendment  in  order  under  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  DixON  sug- 
gested in  the  Rules  Committee  that 
Mr.  Smith  could  offer  his  language  if  he 
defeated  the  previous  question  here  on 
the  floor.  But  that  is  not  a  realistic  op- 
tion since  the  language  would  still  be 
subject  to  a  germaneness  point  of  order 
without  the  waiver  we  attempted  to 
get  up  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Therefore,  our  only  recourse  is  to  de- 
feat this  rule,  go  back  to  the  Rules 
Committee  today,  and  bring  back  a 
rule  that  gives  Mr.  Smith  the  equal 
treatment  and  protection  that  is  given 
in  this  rule  to  the  abortion  language 
contained  in  the  conference  rep)ort. 
That  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  be  fair  to 
both  sides  on  this  issue.  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  defeat  this  rule  and  give  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bilbray]. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  know  I  have  always 
taken  a  pro  life  stand  here  on  this 
floor,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  to 
recognize  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
the  right  to  run  its  own  internal  af- 
fairs. I  think  too  often  we  forget  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  home 
rule.  I  think  that  we  have  decided  in 
this  House  that  they  have  home  rule 
for  things  that  we  like,  but  they  do  not 
have  home  rule  for  what  we  do  not 
like. 

I  personally  believe  they  have  the 
right  to  run  their  own  internal  affairs. 
I  think  we  should  support  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  what  deci- 
sions they  make.  U  that  decision  is 
contrary  to  our  personal  beliefs,  I 
think  we  have  the  right  in  our  States 
to  make  the  rules.  We  do  not  fund 
abortions  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  but  I 
honor  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  make  their  own 
choices,  and  urge  that  we  support  this 
rule. 
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xMr.  QUELLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss].  a  val- 
uable   member   of   the    Committee    on 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
chairman  emeritus  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  waiving  all  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report, 
this  rule  allows  the  House  leadership  to 
bring  forward  a  compromise  on  the 
contentious  issue  of  how  funds  are 
spent  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  do 
not  support  this  attempt  to  obfuscate 
the  direct  link  between  Federal  funds 
and  abortions— money  is  fungible  and 
we  all  know  it.  I  do  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith)  should  have  been  given  the 
chance  to  bring  his  amendment  to  the 
floor  for  full  debate  and  vote.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  mostly  troubled  about 
the  larger  issue  of  home  rule  in  the 
District  of  Columbia— which  is  the  un- 
derlying basis  for  arguments  I  favor  of 
letting  the  District  decide  for  itself 
how  it  will  use  its  money.  Federal  or 
otherwise.  As  someone  who  lives  in  DC 
for  a  big  part  of  every  year,  and  as  a 
former  mayor  of  a  small  city,  I  have 
concluded  with  regret  and  some  sad- 
ness that  the  home  rule  experiment  in 
DC  hsis  failed.  After  20  years  of  at- 
tempting to  make  this  city  work,  even 
the  friends  of  DC— and  I  count  myself 
one — have  lost  confidence.  I  was  full  of 
hope  in  the  midsixties  that  home  rule 
was  worth  a  try— and  I  live  here  now. 
by  choice.  Quite  honestly,  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  one  of  the  most  poorly 
run  cities  I  have  ever  lived  in.  The 
Mayor  of  DC  has  conceded  her  inability 
to  get  a  handle  on  the  extraordinary 
violence  here,  resorting  to  seeking  help 
from  the  National  Guard  in  beefing  up 
the  everyday  law  enforcement  of  the 
city.  The  prison  system  is  failing;  the 
infrastructure  is  crumbling;  the 
schools  are  struggling  and  if  dealing 
with  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
or  any  other  city  agency  is  usually  a 
nightmare.  To  put  it  charitably— cour- 
teous/efficient service  is  apparently 
not  a  priority.  The  Constitution  spe- 
cifically establishes  a  Federal  en- 
clave—but it  does  not  in  any  way  as- 
sert that  DC  should  be  considered  on 
par  with  every  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  dis- 
cussing funding  for  the  District.  Lead- 
ership has  signalled  that  in  the  next 
few  weeks  we  will  be  discussing  state- 
hood. I  think  it  is  time  we  rethink  the 
policy  of  home  rule  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  As  our  Nation's  Capitol,  this 
city  is  a  beautiful  inspiration  of  monu- 
ment and  memorial.  As  a  place  to  live 
it  should  provide  a  pleasant,  safe  and 
enriching  experience  for  all.  What  has 
gone  wrong?  In  a  word— the  DC.  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  sup- 
port efforts  to  pour  more  taxpayers' 
funds  into  a  system  that  simply  is  not 
working. 
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Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  nar- 
row margin  last  week  this  body  de- 
feated the  conference  report  necessary 
for  my  city  to  carry  on  its  daily  busi- 
ness. Out  of  respect  for  the  differences 
expressed  among  Members  and  for  the 
positions  of  some  of  you.  I  agreed  with 
Chairman  DixON  to  the  new  position 
the  conference  committee  has  taken. 

This  position,  on  its  face,  applies  a 
standard  on  abortion  to  the  District 
that  is  more  restrictive  than  that  ap- 
plied to  all  50  States  and  all  four  terri- 
tories. The  new  standard  before  us 
today  goes  well  beyond  the  Hyde 
amendment  for  Medicaid  abortion 
funding  that  applies  to  my  district  as 
to  those  of  my  colleagues. 

In  addition  to  the  Hyde  amendment 
restrictions,  we  have  accepted  these 
same  restrictions  on  other  Federal 
funding,  funding  that  has  never  been 
used  for  abortion  in  the  past  is  unavail- 
able under  present  budget  conditions  in 
the  District  to  be  used  for  abortion 
now. 

In  the  face  of  this  uniquely  disparate 
treatment  to  my  district  and  my  con- 
stituents, a  few  opponents  are  now  try- 
ing to  pile  on,  by  insisting  upon  an  un- 
precedented rule  that  would  invade 
local  funding.  This  local  funding,  my 
friends,  is  10  percent  committed  to 
local  necessities  other  than  abortion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2492  as  it  now  reads  is  a  virtual 
carbon  copy  of  the  bills  passed  by  the 
House  for  the  10  years,  from  1979  to 
1989,  and  in  1991  and  1992.  None  of  these 
bills— for  12  years— restricted  the  Dis- 
trict's use  of  local  funds  to  pay  for 
abortions.  The  language  in  today's  con- 
ference report  discriminates  uniquely 
against  the  District  of  Columbia.  How 
much  invidious  treatment  should  one 
small  jurisdiction  be  made  to  bear? 

For  8  fiscal  years,  from  1980  to  1988, 
the  House  passed,  and  President 
Reagan  signed,  DC.  appropriations 
bills  that  were  silent  on  the  use  of 
local  revenues  to  fund  abortions.  In  ad- 
dition, in  4  of  the  past  5  years,  the 
House  sent  DC.  appropriations  bills  to 
President  Bush  that  did  not  restrict 
the  District's  use  of  local  funds  to  pay 
for  abortions.  It  was  not  until  Presi- 
dent Bush  vetoed  those  bills  that  the 
House  included  language  that  re- 
stricted the  District's  use  of  locally 
raised  funds  to  pay  for  abortions. 

Thus,  procedurally,  what  the  sub- 
committee has  done  in  this  case  is 
what  it  has  consistently  done  in  the 
past  when  conference  reports  were 
turned  down.  What  our  opponents  are 
asking  that  this  body  do  is  unprece- 
dented, and  a  particularly  dangerous 
precedent  for  conference  reports.  Con- 
ference repKjrts  have  almost  not  been 
subject    to    amendment.    Surely,    this 
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body  does  not  want  to  create  this 
precedent  just  to  penalize  the  District 
unnecessarily  when  the  conference  re- 
port has  already  excluded  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  abortion. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  not  to  use 
the  rule  as  a  club  to  whip  the  Nation's 
Capital.  A  vote  against  this  rule  does 
much  more  than  harm  the  District.  It 
is  a  precedent  for  the  unmitigated  con- 
fusion that  would  come  with  amend- 
ments outside  conference  reports. 

A  vote  for  this  rule  is  in  keeping  with 
a  long  line  of  precedent  that  puts  this 
body  on  record  barring  abortion  using 
the  only  funds  over  which  Congress  has 
any  rightful  jurisdiction.  There  are 
more  than  $3  billion  in  funds  in  this  ap- 
propriation that  were  raised  exclu- 
sively in  the  District,  paid  for  exclu- 
sively by  District  taxpayers  and  Dis- 
trict businesses.  These  funds  do  not  be- 
long in  your  province. 

My  colleagues  know  well  that  my 
district  and  my  constituents  are  expe- 
riencing tough  days.  They  deserve  bet- 
ter than  a  rule  vote  that  is  not  satis- 
fied to  stop  when  discriminatory  treat- 
ment is  inserted,  but  insists  on  beating 
this  horse  to  death. 

Please  help  us.  Vote  in  favor  of  the 
rule  on  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2492. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Walsh]. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  rule.  As  Members  may 
know,  the  conference  report  was  de- 
feated last  week. 

After  the  conference  report.  Members 
met  with  the  Rules  Committee  and 
were  denied  the  opportunity  to  further 
amend  the  report  to  disallow  the  use  of 
local  funds  for  abortion.  This  is  tax- 
payers' money,  and  the  larger  majority 
of  Americans  oppose  the  use  of  tax- 
payers' money  for  abortions. 

The  problem  is  when  you  preclude 
Federal  funds  for  use,  those  funds  then 
free  up  local  money  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  the  conference  allows  the 
Congress  to  break  its  own  commitment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  pension 
fund  for  the  first  time  in  15  years.  This 
is  a  deeply  underfunded  program,  and 
the  more  we  tinker  with  it,  the  worse 
the  fiscal  situation  those  pensioners 
will  have.  This  commitment  to  those 
retirees  must  be  kept. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  the  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]  our  distinguished  Re- 
publican whip. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule.  But  I  also  rise 
to  take  30  seconds  of  my  colleagues' 
time,  who  may  have  wondered  what  I 
was  referring  to  earlier  in  a  1-minute 
speech. 

If  Members  will  look  at  page  315  of 
the  proposed  bill  which  was  dropped  at 
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their  offices  today   they   will   see   sub- 
title (H)  reserved,  subtitle  (I)  reserved 
That  is,  the  two  entire  subtitles  do  not 
exist. 

So  when  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  get  the  draft  of  the  Health 
Security  Act,  turn  to  page  315  and  look 
at  subtitle  (H),  which  simply  says  re- 
served, and  subtitle  (I),  which  simply 
says  reserved.  There  is  no  legislative 
details  on  either  of  the  two  subsections 
of  the  bill. 

I  do  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr  Emerson] 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time.  I 
rarely  rise  to  speak  on  a  rule,  but  I  do 
so  today  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
rule  for  the  conference  report  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill. 

This  rule  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
protect  the  so-called  revised  language 
that  would  still,  still  permit  the  DC. 
city  government  to  resume  funding  of 
abortion  on  demand,  entirely  with  fed- 
erally appropriated  taxpayer  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  changing  in  the 
wording  restricting  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  abortions  is  simply  a  sham. 
We  all  know  that  the  entire  DC.  budg- 
et is  appropriated  by  Congress,  includ- 
ing those  funds  raised  through  local 
revenue  sources. 

The  Dixon  language  is  a  purely 
verbal  distinction  between  Federal  and 
local  funds  for  the  use  of  funding  abor- 
tions. 

D  1400 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  language  were 
adopted,  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  the  only  jurisdiction  where 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  would 
be  allowed  to  be  used  for  routine,  rou- 
tine, Medicaid  abortions.  The  language 
contained  in  the  Hyde  amendment  only 
applies  to  those  funds  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
appropriations  bill— not  funds  appro- 
priated through  the  D.C.  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  Dixon  language  would 
not  deny  funding  for  a  single  abortion. 

This  rule  is  restrictive,  it's  unfair, 
and  frankly— it  is  downright  wrong. 
The  Rules  Committee  would  not  allow 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Smith,  to  offer  a  compromise  which 
would  have  continued  the  ban  on  the 
use  of  D.C.  appropriated  funds  for  abor- 
tion—in other  words,  codifying  the 
Hyde  amendment.  So,  I  must  ask  my 
colleagues  on  the  Rules  Committee — 
why  did  you  grant  special  protection  to 
the  Dixon  language? 

We  should  have  been  able  to  have 
chosen  between  the  two.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  rule  and  to  reject 
this  weak  attempt  to  appease  those  of 
us  who  are  trying  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  unborn. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucano- 
VICH]. 


Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  rule  for 
the  D.C.  conference  report.  This  rule 
offers  special  protection  to  an  amend- 
ment which  it's  supporters  claim  limits 
the  use  of  taxpayer  appropriated  funds 
for  abortions.  All  of  the  funds  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  appropriated 
by  Congress.  Federal  as  well  as  local.  It 
is  disingenuous  to  claim  that  by  limit- 
ing the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  abor- 
tion, it  will  limit  taxpayer  funded 
abortion  on  demand  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  recent  poll  has  shown  that  69  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  oppose  the  use  of 
taxpayers'  funds  for  abortion  except  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother  or  in  cases 
of  rape  or  incest.  It  is  reprehensible 
that  we  should  be  here  today  voting  on 
a  rule  that  does  not  allow  those  of  us 
who  cherish  life  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  clearly  has  the  support  of  the  tax- 
paying  American  public — an  amend- 
ment that  would  ensure  that  no  tax- 
payer funds  are  used  for  abortion  ex- 
cept to  save  the  life  of  the  mother  or  in 
the  tragic  cases  of  rape  or  incest. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no"  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Skaggs]. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  not  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  discuss  abortion  during 
a  debate  on  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  unfortunately 
some  members  feel  that  the  women  in 
the  District  of  Columbia— if  they're 
poor — shouldn't  have  the  same  rights 
as  other  American  women,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  District  should  not 
have  control  over  their  own  tax  funds. 
So  abortion  is  once  again  a  central 
issue  here  today. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  deci- 
sion about  abortion  during  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy  is  a  decision  prop- 
erly left  with  the  women,  her  family, 
and  her  physician.  In  each  case,  it  is 
the  woman,  along  with  those  she  most 
trusts,  who  is  in  the  best  position  to 
decide  about  an  abortion.  It  is  a  per- 
sonal moral  decision,  not  a  govern- 
mental one.  And  it  is  impossible  for 
any  of  us  here  today  to  prejudge  what 
that  woman  is  going  through,  and  what 
the  right  decision  for  her  is  when  she  is 
faced  with  that  choice. 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  on  many  oc- 
casions, made  it  clear  that  women  have 
this  fundamental  right,  and  Govern- 
ment cannot  take  it  away.  This  medi- 
cal procedure  is  legal.  We  should  not 
deny  access  to  a  legally  protected  med- 
ical procedure  to  certain  citizens  sim- 
ply because  they  live  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  conference  report,  in  its  original 
form,  would  have  allowed  the  people  of 


the  District  of  Columbia  to  decide 
whether,  and  under  what  terms,  they 
would  or  would  not  use  Federal  funds 
for  abortions  for  poor  women.  That  is 
it.  It  would  have  neither  preempted  nor 
overridden  any  decision  about  this 
issue  by  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict. That's  the  essence  of  home  rule. 

As  the  House  showed  by  its  vote  last 
week,  this  was  not  an  acceptable  ap- 
proach for  those  who  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  interject  itself  into  these  af- 
fairs. So  the  conferees  have  fashioned  a 
compromise  that  would  put  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and 
Indiana  and  Colorado.  We  have  amend- 
ed this  conference  report  by  inserting 
the  very  same  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  all  Federal  funds  provided  in  this 
bill  that  the  House  adopted  in  the 
Labor-HHS  appropriations  bill  a  few 
weeks  ago  for  Medicaid  funds. 

There  are  some  in  this  body  who  are 
not  satisfied  even  with  this  com- 
promise. They  want  to  continue  to 
force  the  same  restrictions  on  local 
D.C.  funds  that  have  been  in  effect 
since  the  mid-1980's — restrictions  that 
have  made  second-class  citizens  out  of 
poor  women — really,  all  people — in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

They  apparently  do  not  see  the  in- 
consistency, or  just  want  to  gloss  over 
the  inconsistency,  in  trying  to  impose 
on  600,000  hardworking  Americans  a 
mandate  that  they  would  never  dream 
of  asking  the  House  to  impose  on  the 
rest  of  the  American  people. 

Can  we  imagine  the  uproar  from 
Park  Ridge,  IL  or  Huntington  Beach, 
CA  or  Bartlesville,  OK  if  we  told  their 
citizens,  "We  don't  care  how  your 
elected  officials  in  Springfield  or  Sac- 
ramento or  Oklahoma  City  decide  how 
they're  going  to  spend  your  State 
taxes,  we've  got  a  few  instructions  of 
our  own?" 

Our  capital  city  has  a  multitude  of 
problems,  and  its  leaders  are  not  deal- 
ing with  them  in  a  manner  that  satis- 
fies us.  Washington  is  an  easy  target. 
We  have  all  seen  the  post  cards  in  our 
offices  from  the  right-wing  direct-mail 
organizations.  They  are  bashing  the 
District's  efforts  to  become  the  5l8t 
State  and  raising  money  by  stirring  up 
fear  and  promoting  racial  hatred. 

But  this  argument  isn't  over  whether 
we  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  D.C. 
government  or  its  officials.  It  is  over 
whether  its  600,000  residents  have  the 
right  to  make  their  own  decisions 
about  spending  their  own  money.  D.C.'s 
local  taxes  cover  84  percent  of  their  ex- 
penses, and  the  opponents  of  this  com- 
promise want  to  restrict  that  84  per- 
cent— not  the  16  percent  the  Federal 
Government  provides  in  lieu  of  prop- 
erty taxes.  Do  we  honestly  think  the 
people  from  our  home  districts  would 
stand  still  for  a  similar  interference? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  restriction  is  a 
compromise  we  should  support.  It  is 
not  ideal,  but  it  does  reverse  a  travesty 
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chat  has  been  perpetrated  on  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  past 
several  years.  The  original  conference 
report  took  a  giant  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  the  House  has  said  that  is  not 
to  bee  We  are  instead  taking  a  small 
steif-backward  by  restricting  all  Fed- 
eral funds  that  flow  to  the  District 
government.  We  should,  if  we  have  any 
basic  respect  for  the  principle  of  local 
autonomy,  vote  for  this  rule  and  then 
for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  QULLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  House  re- 
jected the  D.C.  appropriations  con- 
ference report  precisely  because  it  re- 
versed current  policy  that  proscribes 
taxpayer  funded  abortions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

After  the  vote.  Mr.  Dixo.v  and  other 
conferees  reopened  the  conference,  and 
inserted  language  that  says  no  Federal 
funds  can  be  used  to  pay  for  abortions 
except  in  the  case  of  rape,  incest  and 
life  of  the  mother. 

Notwithstanding  its  obvious  surface 
appeal,  this  action,  this  language,  is 
not  at  all  what  it  seems  to  be.  Please, 
I  say  to  my  colleagues,  do  not  be 
fooled.  Please  do  not  be  misled. 

Simply  put.  if  this  rule  passes  and 
the  D.C.  conference  report  is  enacted 
into  law  as  presently  written,  tax- 
payers will  be  forced  to  pay  for  abor- 
tion on  demand,  at  any  time  during  the 
baby  s  gestational  age. 

What  the  purported  Hyde  langusige  in 
this  bill  does  not  do  is  reach  or  affect 
in  any  way  the  other  pot  of  funds  over 
which  Congress  has  jurisdiction. 

If  enacted,  this  appropriations  bill 
will  be  used  to  pay  DC.  abortionists  to 
inject  poison  into  the  fragile  bodies  of 
little  children.  The  chemical  poison  of 
choice,  a  highly  concentrated  salt  solu- 
tion, chemically  bums,  chokes,  and  ul- 
timately kills  the  baby.  Hiding  behind 
home  rule  to  defend  that  kind  of  trag- 
edy and  travesty  is  simply  wrong. 

In  like  manner,  if  you  vote  "yes"  on 
the  rule  and  "yes"  on  the  bill,  public 
funds  will  be  diverted  to  abortionists 
who  will  then  cut.  hack,  and  dis- 
member unborn  babies. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
the  so-called  Hyde  language  in  the  bill 
will  not  stop  even  one  dime,  not  one 
abortion  payment,  not  one  dime  would 
be  prohibited  as  a  result  of  this  lan- 
guage. It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
pro-abortionists  in  the  House  keep 
harping  on  how  the  Hyde  amendment  is 
preserved  in  the  D.C.  bill.  They  know, 
including  the  provision  is  the  only  way 
to  pass  this  bill.  But  I  ask  Members,  do 
not  be  fooled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  bad  enough  that 
this  baby-battering  called  abortion  on 
demand  has  been  given  sanction  by  the 
high  court,  but  do  not  force  taxpayers 


to  underwrite  the  cost  of  this  child 
abuse.  Do  not  force  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, be  they  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  anywhere  else  in  the  land,  to 
be  party  to  the  destruction  of  children. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
pending  rule  so  that  an  amendment 
that  I  have  asked  be  made  in  order  be 
permitted  consideration.  The  amend- 
ment cosponsored  by  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr 
DORNAN,  like  the  policy  that  has  been 
in  effect  since  1988,  says  simply  no  tax- 
payer funds,  local  or  Federal,  can  be 
used  for  abortions  except  to  save  the 
life  of  the  mother. 

Additionally,  tracking  the  recently 
enacted  Hyde  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment adds  two  additional  exceptions: 
rape  and  incest.  This  admittedly  is  a 
compromise  on  the  part  of  the  pro-life 
side,  but  it  is  a  position  we  advance  to 
save  the  most  number  of  kids  from  the 
human  butchers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  ask  for  a 
chance  to  offer  this  pro-life  amend- 
ment. I  ask  that  it  be  considered.  We 
£isk  for  fairness,  not  a  closed  rule.  We 
ask  for  an  opportunity  to  do  just  what 
Mr.  Dixon  has  done.  He  has  his  amend- 
ment, his  language  protected  by  this 
rule.  Why  not  allow  our  side  at  least  an 
opportunity  on  the  House  floor,  wheth- 
er we  win  or  not,  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  considered? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  finally  that 
we  should  make  no  mistake  about  it 
that  if  this  amendment  passes,  lives 
will  be  saved.  During  consideration  of 
the  Hyde  amendment  earlier  this  year. 
I  and  others  pointed  out  during  that 
debate  that  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Hyde  amendment,  an  estimated  1  mil- 
lion children  have  been  spared.  If  you 
look  at  it  another  way.  that  is  JFK 
Stadium  filled  to  capacity  with  chil- 
dren not  once  but  20  times.  Lives,  too, 
will  be  saved  if  our  amendment  is  ap- 
proved to  this  bill. 

About  5,000  children,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, have  been  spared  the  agony  and 
the  cruelty  of  abortion  since  Mr.  DoR- 
N.\N  successfully  amended  the  law  back 
in  1988.  It  would  fill  our  own  House 
Chamber— look  around  and  see  the 
seats  around  you— fill  that  Chamber  to 
capacity  10  times.  That  is  how  many 
kids  we  are  talking  about  would  be 
saved  if  this  amendment  is  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  we  cannot 
save  everybody;  we  all  try,  we  are  all 
concerned  about  children.  But  to  hide 
behind  home  rule  and  say  somehow 
this  injustice  of  abortion  on  demand  at 
taxpayer  expense  ought  to  be  promoted 
and  provided  as  a  SOP  to  home  rule  is 
ridiculous.  We  have  a  moral  obligation. 
I  would  submit,  to  help  those  we  can 
especially  children  whether  those  peo- 
ple be  in  New  Jersey,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  anywhere  else.  If  we  can 
save  a  child  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
today,  that  precious  child's  life  is 
worth  any  and  all  aggravation.  And  if 
that  means  defeating  a  conference  re- 
port move  debate  and  discussion   the 
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life  of  a  child  is  worth,  in  my  view, 
that  kind  of  effort. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  chief  deputy  whip, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Kenselly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  urged  my  colleagues  to  be  really 
clear  about  the  issue  that  is  in  front  of 
us  today.  And  today  I  renew  that  plea. 
Even  though  the  waters  have  become 
more  muddied,  we  are  still  dealing  with 
a  very  straightforward  issue,  and  that 
issue  is  the  right  of  600,000  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  exercise 
self-determination. 

D  1410 

Last  week  I  told  my  colleagues  that 
this  debate  was  not  about  Medicaid 
funding,  which  it  is  not.  All  Medicaid 
funding  is  covered  by  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment. 

Last  week  we  brought  this  con- 
ference report  to  the  floor  and  it  treat- 
ed the  District  just  like  every  other 
State.  Other  States  have  the  right  to 
self-determination.  The  conference  re- 
port went  down. 

We  went  back  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  inserted  the  words  saying,  "No 
Federal  funding  for  abortion":  but  it 
seems  this  still  does  not  satisfy  some 
people. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
this  as  an  issue  of  fairness. 

So  many  of  the  people  who  come  to 
Congress  have  been  in  State  legisla- 
tures. Can  you  imagine  being  told  by 
Washington.  DC.  how  you  would  spend 
your  State  money,  money  raised  by 
your  State  income  tax?  The  people  of 
your  State  would  be  outraged,  and  so 
would  you. 

I  was  a  Hartford  city  councilwoman 
for  5  years  and  I  know  how  the  people 
of  my  city  of  Hartford  treasure  their 
tax  dollars,  their  local  tax  dollars,  and 
I  would  have  fought  to  the  death  to 
make  sure  nobody  told  them  how  to 
spend  their  hard-earned  dollars. 

So  be  fair  today  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. If  you  cannot  be  fair,  then 
have  some  pride.  This  is  our  National 
Capital. 

A  constituent  of  mine  came  here  last 
week  and  said,  "Oh,  what  a  wonderful 
city,"  but  this  is  a  city  with  two  sides. 
It  is  a  city  to  which  tourists  come,  and 
you  see  them  in  the  hall.  They  love 
this  city. 

But  this  city  has  the  same  problems 
as  every  other  city  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  real  terrible  tough 
problems. 

So  today  we  should  allocate  the 
money  to  the  city  so  that  they  can  go 
on  with  the  work  of  trying  to  solve  the 
same  problems  that  many  of  us  have. 

I  ask  people  to  have  pride  in  their 
National  Capital,  to  treat  them  well.  I 
ask  people  to  be  fair.  I  ask  them  not  to 
use  a  debate  that  is  going  on  in  this 
country,  and  we  all  have  very  strong 
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feelings  about  that  debate,  but  do  not 
put  this  difficult  question  on  the  back 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Vote  for 
the  rule.  Be  fair. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguishad  gen- 
tleman fi-om  California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
echo  the  words  of  the  last  speaker,  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman. 

I  want  to  be  fair,  too.  But  I  also  want 
to  adhere  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  gives  us  the  responsibility  to 
speak  here  today. 

I  have  true  affection  for  three  cities 
in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  them 
are  horribly  besieged  by  crime.  For  ex- 
ample. New  York  City,  the  Big  Apple 
where  I  was  born,  has  got  serious  trou- 
bles. 

Los  Angeles  has  a  similar  problem.  In 
fact,  I  went  home  to  speak  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  where  John 
F.  Kennedy  beat  LBJ.  There  was  a  pall 
of  melancholy  over  the  whole  greater 
Los  Angeles  area  because  of  crime.  It  is 
sad  that  a  city  named  after  the  angels 
would  be  so  plagued  by  crime. 

T  love  this  capital  city.  And  I  can  tell 
the  gentlewoman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  [Ms.  Norto.n]  there  is  no 
more  intellectually  stimulating  place 
on  the  planet  Earth.  But  this  city  is  in 
bad  shape.  If  we  love  it  then  we  have 
got  to  use  the  constitutional  paper  we 
have  to  improve  it. 

I  rise  to  oppose  this  rule  because 
some  of  us  are  trying  to  get  something 
considered  and  we  are  being  unfairly 
blocked. 

For  the  past  5  years,  the  D.C.  appro- 
priations bill  has  included  a  provision 
that  I  initiated  years  ago  preventing 
all  congressionally  appropriated  funds 
from  paying  for  abortions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  conference  report  will  com- 
pletely overturn  this  pro-life  policy. 

The  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dixon],  which  was 
added  to  the  conference  report,  is  not — 
repeat,  not  like  the  Hyde  amendment 
to  the  Labor-HHS  bill.  It  would  not 
deny  funding  for  a  single  abortion. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dixon]  added  the  word 
"Federal"  to  the  Hyde  language,  which 
renders  the  limitation  utterly  mean- 
ingless. With  this  language,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  simply  designate 
the  money  that  pays  for  4,000  abor- 
tions, which  is  more  than  the  number 
of  children  actually  bom  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  local  funds  which 
are.  of  course,  fungible. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde]  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  Rules  Committee  that  would  allow 
the  House  to  vote  on  the  old  Dornan 
amendment,  with  no  funding  of  abor- 
tions except  in  cases  of  rape,  incest, 
and  life  of  the  mother.  That  was  a 
hard-fought  battle  on  our  side,  I  can 
guarantee  you  that. 


There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  the 
product  of  rape  is  a  human  being  with 
an  immortal  soul. 

What  is  interesting  is  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dixon]  was  placed  with- 
in the  conference  report  and  given  spe- 
cial protection  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Twelve  other  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement will  be  considered  after  the 
conference  report  is  adopted,  none  of 
which  address  the  new  language  on 
abortion. 

Vote  "no"  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  3V2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike 
the  previous  speakers  who  have  risen 
in  support  of  this  rule  and  conference 
committee  report.  I  come  to  the  well 
with  a  slightly  different  background  on 
the  issue  of  abortion. 

I  supported  the  Hyde  amendment.  I 
even  supported  the  Hyde  amendment 
when  it  was  the  Boxer  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
correct.  The  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  should  be  restricted,  there  should 
be  a  restriction  on  abortions.  It  should 
be  limited  to  cases  of  rape,  incest,  and 
the  life  of  the  mother,  and  I  voted  that 
way. 

But  I  find  it  somewhat  insistent,  the 
previous  speaker  and  many  others  who 
have  risen  today  are  trying  to  impose  a 
different  standard  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  saying  to  them  when  it 
comes  to  their  local  funds,  when  it 
comes  to  revenues  that  they  have 
raised,  we  want  also  to  impose  that  ob- 
ligation and  the  limitation  of  the  Hyde 
amendment. 

It  is  curious  to  me  that  for  8  years 
the  previous  speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  has  risen  on  this  issue 
and  on  three  or  four  consecutive  years 
I  made  the  point  to  him  that  his  own 
home  State  of  California  uses  its  State 
funds  far  beyond  the  restrictions  of  the 
Hyde  amendment. 

The  gentleman  has  said.  "Well,  I'm 
going  to  have  to  look  into  that." 

Well,  I  have  waited  for  8  years.  I  can- 
not recall  a  single  speech  or  an  amend- 
ment by  that  gentleman  or  anyone  else 
from  the  13  States  which  allow  their 
State  funds  to  be  used  beyond  the  Hyde 
amendment  that  would  restrict  any 
Federal  funds  or  restrict  any  expendi- 
tures in  terms  of  their  use  of  State 
funds. 

So  you  have  to  ask  yourself  the  ques- 
tion, why  is  it  that  some  Members  are 
on  their  high  moral  horse  here  when  it 
comes  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
yet  ignore  when  their  own  home  States 
are  using  their  State  funds  beyond  the 
restrictions  of  the  Hyde  amendment? 

Why  are  they  singling  out  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia?  Is  it  because  it  is  an 
impoverished  city  in  many  areas?  Is  it 
because  there  are  so  many  African- 
Americans  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 


or  so  many  Democrats,  or  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  have  full  congressional  rep- 
resentation? Why  must  the  District  of 
Columbia  always  be  the  whipping  post 
year  in  and  year  out  for  these  same 
Congressmen  who  will  not  apply  the 
same  standards  to  their  own  home 
States? 

It  is  time  for  us  to  recognize  that  if 
you  support  the  Hyde  amendment,  it 
applies  to  Federal  funds,  and  this  bill 
explicitly  says  that  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment shall  apply  to  Federal  funds. 

By  this  little  quirk  of  bookkeeping 
where  the  local  funds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  go  through  the  Federal 
Treasury,  the  right-to-life  movement 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  are  trying 
to  make  a  great  issue. 

I  will  believe  their  sincerity  when 
they  apply  the  same  standards  to  their 
home  States,  and  until  then,  respect 
the  right  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
home  rule. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me,  and 
he  is  a  gentleman.  I  have  tried  to  fig- 
ure out  a  way  in  8  years  to  find  juris- 
diction in  my  own  State  where  there  is 
some  of  this  hyprocisy;  but  the  gen- 
tleman knows  as  I  know  that  we  have 
constitutional  authority  here  and  I  do 
not  have  constitutional  authority  to 
stop  fungibility  of  funds  or  hypocrisy 
in  California. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  in  closing.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  gentleman.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  fact  that  the  local 
funds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  do 
pass  through  Congress  and  through  the 
Federal  process.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
it. 

But  where  is  the  justice  and  equity 
when  13  States  through  their  legisla- 
tures can  establish  standards  which 
this  country  recognizes  and  then  turns 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  subjugates 
them  and  says  that  they  will  be  treated 
differently? 

I  see  no  fairness  in  this.  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  those  who  voted  for  the 
Hyde  amendment,  to  stay  consistent. 
Vote  for  the  rule  and  vote  for  the  con- 
ference committee  report. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DORNAN]. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
answer  the  gentleman  further,  because 
he  said  we  are  picking  on  this  city  be- 
cause of  the  African-American  make- 
up of  the  population. 

I  have  stood  in  this  well  many  times 
to  say  that  I  marched  for  civil  rights 
with  Martin  Luther  King  in  this  very 
city,  and  I  am  proud  of  that. 

I  went  to  Mississippi  and  Alabama  as 
a  Republican  conservative  to  register 
voters. 

I  admit.  I  was  kind  of  lonesome  in 
that  category,  but  I  did  enough  that  I 
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had  a  death  contract  out  on  me  by 
sheriffs  Ferris.  Price,  and  Raney.  I 
faced  them  down  in  their  own  offices. 

There  is  no  African-American  twist 
to  this.  Indeed,  how  could  there  be? 
How  those  of  us  who  want  more  black 
babies  bom  in  this  city  possibly  have 
their  motives  questioned?  When  Jesus 
said,  "Whatever  you  do  for  the  least  of 
these,  you  do  for  me."  he  was  not  just 
speaking  to  DORNAN  of  California.  He 
was  speaking  also  to  DURBIN  of  Illinois. 

I  am  simply  trying  to  save  lives.  If 
they  happen  to  be  black  babies  in  their 
mother's  womb  or  Asian,  or  white.  A 
life  is  a  life.  It  is  a  crime  that  more  ba- 
bies die  by  abortion  than  are  allowed 
to  be  bom  in  this  city.  So  please,  spare 
us  your  home  rule  hypocrisy  and  don't 
dare  question  my  motives. 

D  1420 

ANNOLNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  indicates  to  the 
gallery  that  we  are  pleased  to  have 
guests  here.  However,  demonstrations 
concerning  what  happens  here  on  the 
floor  are  not  permitted  by  the  House 
rules. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  is  so  impor- 
tant that  we  defeat  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  awfully  easy  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  play  a  shell 
game  and  use  Federal  dollars  for  abor- 
tion. 

You  know,  when  you  have  a  shell 
game,  you  spend  money  from  under- 
neath one  shell,  and  you  move  it  over, 
and  you  spend  it  from  the  other  shell. 
I  would  like  to  believe  that  this  could 
not  be  true,  but  I  think  it  is.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  the  District  said  that 
conference  reports  were  always  under  a 
closed  rule.  I  would  like  to  inform  her 
that  is  not  the  case.  We  do  allow 
amendments.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
has  the  authority.  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
tried  to  get  the  Smith  amendment 
made  in  order  unsuccessfully. 

So,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  rule  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde]  to  close  the  debate  on  this 
date. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  QuiL- 
LEN]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  would  never  presume  to  instruct  my 
dear  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DURBiN], 
Mr.  Speaker.  He  is  a  fine  man  and  a 
fine  Congressman.  But,  "Really,"  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  "don't  question  our 
motives.  Don't  say  that  we  are  picking 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  African-Americans 
there.  That's  really  beneath  you.  I 
would  like  more  children  bom  rather 
than  killed;  that's  my  motive,  and  I 
don't  care  where  they  are."   And  the 


gentleman  well  knows,  I  have  opposed 
abortion  everywhere  in  the  country, 
not  merely  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  oppres- 
sive. It  is  a  closed  rule  in  the  sense 
that  the  majority  gets  what  it  wants, 
points  of  order  waived,  a  fraudulent 
Hyde  amendment,  and  we  did  not  get  a 
full  Hyde  amendment.  We  did  not  get 
what  we  want. 

The  issue  is  big  enough,  important 
enough,  significant  enough  to  be  fully 
debated,  but  we  are  oppressed  with  an- 
other closed  rule,  and  so  I  say  to  my 
colleagues.  'So  then,  when  you  people 
get  down  here  and  talk  about  biparti- 
sanship and  fairness,  it  really  has  a 
hollow  sound,  believe  me." 

Now.  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
all  its  problems,  and  I  mean  problems, 
is  hung  up  on  abortion,  killing  unborn 
children.  We  want  to  vote  for  money 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  the 
Capital  City,  it  is  the  Federal  City,  but 
we  are  hung  up  here  on  the  power,  to 
exterminate  innocent,  inconvenient 
children.  That  is  what  is  hanging  this 
up.  What  an  irony. 

Now  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DiXON]  has 
put  in  this  bill  is  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.  It  does  not  stop  one  abor- 
tion, but  it  pretends  to  stop  abortions 
by  its  very  words. 

There  is  an  old  Italian  saying:  "You 
may  dress  the  shepherd  in  silk,  but  he 
will  still  smell  of  the  goat  "  Now  they 
put  a  Hyde  amendment  in  here,  but  the 
goat  smell  is  in  here.  too.  Mr.  Dixon. 

Money  is  fungible  like  com  in  a  silo. 
If  we  give  money  to  the  District,  that 
frees  up  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
"District  money"  for  abortions,  but 
the  quarrel  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DURBiN]  has  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]  has 
is  not  with  us;  it  is  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues, may  I  presume  to  remind  my 
colleagues,  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
not  a  State,  not  yet.  and  until  it  is,  ar- 
ticle I  prevails,  and  article  I  gives  this 
body  the  legislative  authority,  the  ex- 
clusive legislative  authority,  over  the 
District  of  Columbia.  So,  their  quarrel 
is  with  the  Constitution,  not  with  us. 

Now  this  bill's  formula,  as  presented 
artfully  and  craftily  by  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia.  will  coerce,  through 
the  tax  process,  the  use  of  public  funds 
to  subsidize  abortions.  I  ask,  "Aren't 
there  enough  abortions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia?  How  do  you  make  abor- 
tion safe,  legal,  and  rare  when  you  sub- 
sidize it?  You  get  more  of  it— more— 
and  already,  among  its  distinctions, 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  an  abor- 
tion rate  three  times  that  of  any  State 
of  the  Union." 

Vote  "no"  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jacobs]. 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  be 
in  a  somewhat  awkward  position  be- 
cause I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  on  the  principle  of  no  elective 
abortions.  I  am  sorry;  that  is  just  my 
position.  I  favor  the  exceptions  of  rape, 
and  incest,  and  the  saving  of  the  life  of 
the  mother.  I  do  not  believe  in  killing 
anything.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
vegetarian. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  misconception 
about  the  payments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
those  of  you  who  may  come  from  juris- 
dictions where  there  is  a  Federal  pres- 
ence will  remember  Federal  impact 
aid.  The  theory  of  Federal  impact  aid 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  occu- 
pies territory  that  otherwise  would  be 
owned  privately  and  would  pay  prop- 
erty taxes  to  the  local  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  proper  anal- 
ogy for  the  so-called  aid  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  Uncle  Sam  paying 
his  taxes  because  he  is  a  tenant  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  I  might  not 
have  been  able  to  make  that  argument 
before  home  rule,  but  since  home  rule 
it  is  crystal  clear  to  me. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
position  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas   239,   nays 
187,  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  533] 
YEAS— 239 
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Abercrombie 

Bryant 

Deutsch 

Ackerman 

Byrne 

Dicks 

Andrews  (ME) 

Cantwell 

Dlncell 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Cardin 

Dixon 

Andrews  (TXi 

Carr 

Dooley 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Chapman 

Durbin 

Baesler 

Clay 

Edwards  (CA) 

Barca 

Clayton 

Edwards  ITX) 

Barlow 

Clybum 

Engel 

Barrett  (WI) 

Coleman 

Encllsb  (AZ) 

Becerra 

Collins  (ID 

Eshoo 

Beilenson 

Collins  (MI) 

Evans 

BUbray 

Condlt 

Fan- 

Bishop 

Conyers 

Fawell 

Blackwell 

Cooper 

Fazio 

Boehlert 

Coppersmith 

Fields  (LA) 

Bonior 

Coyne 

Filner 

BonkI 

Cramer 

Fincerhut 

Boucher 

Darden 

Flake 

Brewster 

Deal 

FoglietU 

Brooks 

DeFazIo 

Fort  (.MI) 

Brown  (CAi 

DeLauro 

Fort  (TN) 

Brown  (FLi 

Dellums 

Frank  (MA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Derrick 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallo 

Oejdenson 

Gephartt 

Oeren 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gorton 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner         | 

HllUard 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson,  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kopetskl 

Kreldler 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

I>aRocco 

Laughlln 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lloyd 


Allart 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barcia 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Benlley 

Bereuter 

BevlU 

Blllrakis 

BlUey 

Blute 

Boehner 

Bonllla 

Browder 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Costello 

Cox 

Crane 


Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Man  ton 

Margolles- 

Mezvlnsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsul 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
.McDermott 
McHale 
McKlnney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
.Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Mlneta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollnart 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
MurthA 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal(NC) 
Obey 
Olver 
Owens 
Pallone 
Pastor 
Payne  (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
PelosI 

Peterson  (FL) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Price  (NO 
Rangel 
Reed 
Reynolds 
RIchartson 
Roemer 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 

NAYS— 187 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

Danner 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doollttle 

Do  man 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

English  (OK) 

Everett 

Ewlng 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Gllchrest 

GlUmor 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodllng 

Goss 

Grams 

G randy 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 


Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-AUard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeisler 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Shays 

Shephert 

SIslsky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Stark 

Strickland 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Venlo 

Visclosky 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Zeliff 

Zlmmer 


Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Huffing  ton 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Inglls 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kanjorski 

Kaslch 

Klldee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klink 

Knollenberg 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

LIghtfoot 

Linder 

LIplnskI 

Livingston 

Mann 

Manzullo 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 


.McDade 

McHugh 

Mclnnls 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

MoUohan 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nussle 

Oberslar 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Paxon 

Penny 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pombo 

Porter 

Portman 

Poshard 


Bate  man 

Berman 

Royce 


Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Qulnn 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

NOT  VOTING— 7 


Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundqulst 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torklldsen 

Upton 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

WeldoD 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


Sharp 

Stokes 

Tauzln 


Whllten 


D  1448 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Stokes  for.  with  Mr.  Tauzln  against. 

Mr.  PORTER  and  Mr.  DELAY 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

D  1450 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order  of  the  House, 
I  call  up  the  further  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  2492)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activi- 
ties chargeable  in  whole  or  In  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
conference  report  is  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House, 
Wednesday,  October  20,  1993.  at  page 
25612.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DixON] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Walsh]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dixon]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Smith  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order). 


ANNOUNCEMENT  REGARDING  FRESHMAN  CLASS 
SPECIAL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  to  announce  a  meeting  this 
afternoon  from  3  to  4  o'clock  for  Re- 
publican freshmen  and  Democrats,  and 
I  join  with  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Maloney]  in  announcing 
that  John  Kamensky,  Deputy  Project 
Director  of  the  National  Performance 
Review,  and  Roger  Johnson,  with  the 
GSA.  and  other  Members  will  give  the 
freshman  class  a  briefing  between  3  and 
4  in  room  2154  Rayburn. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  tabular  and  extraneous  mate- 
rial, on  the  future  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2492. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  revised  con- 
ference agreement  which  I  bring  to  the 
House  this  afternoon  Is  identical  to  the 
conference  agreement  which  was  voted 
on  last  Wednesday  with  one  exception, 
the  issue  of  funding  for  abortion. 

The  conferees  met  last  week  and 
agreed  to  Include  a  new  section,  sec- 
tion 142,  under  amendment  number  30, 
which  places  the  same  abortion  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  In 
this  bill  as  the  so-called  Hyde  amend- 
ment mandates  for  Federal  Medicaid 
funds. 

In  other  words,  the  new  language  we 
bring  to  the  floor  today  in  section  142 
prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in 
this  bill  for  abortions  except  when  it  is 
made  known  to  the  entity  or  official  to 
which  funds  are  appropriated  that  such 
procedure  is  necessary  to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother,  or  that  the  pregnancy  is 
the  result  of  an  act  of  rape  or  incest. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  personally  believe 
this  restriction  Is  unfair,  because  it  ap- 
plies a  higher  standard  to  the  District 
than  is  applied  to  the  50  States.  The 
Federal  funds  in  our  bill  are  paid  to  the 
District  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  41  per- 
cent of  District  land  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  therefore,  should 
be  treated  as  any  other  local  taxes  and 
revenues  are  treated,  and  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  restrictions. 

Nevertheless,  I  urge  Members  to  sup- 
port this  revised  agreement  so  we  may 
proceed  with  necessary  funding  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  programs. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  will  in- 
sert a  tabulation  summarizing  the  con- 
ference action. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 
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Madam  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  last  week  the  House 
conference  report  on  the  District  ofCo- 
lumbia  was  defeated.  Madam  Speaker, 
we  defeated  this  bill  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  primarily,  because  it  allowed 
the  use  of  taxpayers'  dollars  to  pay  for 
abortion.  Now  the  report  before  us, 
while  precluding  federally  appropriated 
dollars,  would  allow  local  funds  to  be 
used.  Since  use  of  Federal  dollars  for 
other  municipal  obligation  would  free 
up  more  local  funds,  it  is  my  concern 
that  more  abortions  would  be  per- 
formed. I  cannot  support  that. 

I  will  also  take  a  moment  to  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  report  still  con- 
tains language  delaying  the  obligation 
of  $2  million  to  the  retirement  fund 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994.  This 
pension  is  already  seriously  under- 
funded and  will  require  major  surgery 
if  it  is  to  survive.  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  full  payment  of  $52  million,  as 
agreed  to  by  Congress.  I  fear  that  we 
are  setting  a  bad  precedent  when  we 
start  delaying  payment.  Our  commit- 
ment to  the  District  has  the  force  of 
law  and  obliges  us  to  meet  our  commit- 
ment. We  should  stick  to  it.  Those  re- 
tired employers  were  given  our  com- 
mitment and  have  planned  accord- 
ingly, we  cannot  continue  to  short- 
change them. 

An  unfortunate  sidelight  to  this  de- 
bate has  been  the  statehood  dem- 
onstrations. No  one  would  deny  the 
citizens  of  the  District  the  right  to  pro- 
test. The  right  of  free  speech  should 
not  be  challenged.  However,  when  some 
of  the  demonstrators  block  entrances 
and  exits  to  Federal  buildings,  they 
broke  the  law,  and  created  a  public 
safety  hazard.  When  the  district  attor- 
ney decided  not  to  prosecute  the  law- 
breakers, it  created  a  bad  faith  situa- 
tion between  Congress  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Regardless  of  how  they 
feel  about  the  demonstration  and  the 
demonstrators'  violation  of  the  law, 
they  are  obligated  to  prosecute.  Clear- 
ly, this  does  not  help  the  already 
strained  relationship  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Congress. 

A  request  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
National  Guard  troops  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  face  of  official  dis- 
regard of  existing  laws  may  be  met 
with  some  degree  of  cynicism.  For 
these  reasons,  I  will  again  vote  against 
the  conference  report  in  its  current 
form,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  conference  report. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DDCON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
[Ms.  Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 


Madam  Speaker,  the  first  words  I 
want  recorded  on  the  floor  at  this  time 
are  words  of  thanks  to  my  colleagues. 
I  appreciate  the  strong  support  we  have 
just  gotten  on  the  rule.  It  means  a 
great  deal  to  me  personally.  I  cannot 
tell  Members  how  much  it  means  to 
the  people  I  represent. 

However,  I  must  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues one  more  time.  We  must  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  itself  and 
get  the  D.C.  appropriation  behind  us. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  passed  our  first 
bill  that  was  silent  on  abortion  for 
both  Federal  and  local  funds.  The 
Members  of  this  House  have  now  in- 
serted unique  language  into  our  appro- 
priation, language  that  applies  no- 
where that  flies  the  American  flag. 

This  bill  has  been  needlessly  difficult 
for  the  House,  and  it  has  been  tortuous 
for  the  people  I  represent,  especially  at 
this  moment  in  time. 

What  the  Members  have  just  done  is 
to  reject  an  extreme  position  on  abor- 
tion, and  the  Members  have  done  so  be- 
cause that  has  never  been  the  position 
of  this  body. 

D  1500 

The  vote  just  taken  on  the  rule  is 
where  this  House  has  always  been. 

If  it  was  good  enough  for  Ronald 
Reagan,  who  signed  bills  just  like  this 
conference  report,  it  should  be  good 
enough  for  anybody  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  and  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Ron- 
ald Reagan  signed  a  bill  just  like  the 
bill  before  us  today  every  year  for  two 
terms.  Do  not  depart  from  that  tradi- 
tion. Keep  that  balance  here. 

As  to  whether  we  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  spending  local  funds 
for  abortion.  I  must  ask.  are  you  seri- 
ous? Have  you  been  reading  the  local 
newspapers  lately?  The  District  does 
not  have  money  for  cops  in  the  streets. 
The  only  money  for  abortions  for  poor 
women  is  money  you  have  already  re- 
stricted for  your  districts  and  for  mine 
in  restriction  on  Medicaid  funding. 

Today  I  have  heard  a  virtual  roster  of 
reasons  why  people  may  not  vote  for 
this  appropriation:  Crime  in  DC,  prob- 
lems with  the  city  government,  per- 
sonal slights  inflicted  by  someone  in 
the  District  that  people  feel,  votes 
against  spending.  How  many  of  my  col- 
leagues come  from  jurisdictions  to 
which  these  do  not  apply:  Crime,  prob- 
lems with  local  government  and  the 
like?  If  you  come  from  a  jurisdiction 
where  the  government  runs  smoothly, 
where  there  is  no  crime,  where  you 
have  not  felt  a  personal  slight  from 
your  local  government,  you  are  both 
fortunate  and  atypical. 

If  you  deny  funds  because  you  just 
want  an  opportunity  to  vote  down  an 
appropriations,  who  are  you  hurting? 
You  are  not  hurting  the  District  gov- 
ernment. You  are  not  hurting  the 
Mayor  or  the  city  council.  You  are 
hurting  the  people  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  says  he  cares 
most  about.  You  are  hurting  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  city  is  in  the  middle  of  cruel 
layoffs,  does  not  have  enough  money  to 
pay  for  cops,  has  gone  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  National  Guard — and  you 
want  to  deny  it  funds. 

Further,  let  us  get  the  buzz  words  out 
of  this  debate.  This  debate  got  out  of 
control  for  a  while.  It  has  come  back 
into  balance  and  moderation  where  the 
American  people  are.  This  is  now  a 
question  of  straight-out  fairness. 

Is  it  fair  to  overturn  local  self-gov- 
ernment? Is  it  fair  to  compel  uniquely 
discriminatory  language  in  an  appro- 
priation bill?  Is  it  fair  to  tell  D.C.  tax- 
payers how  to  spend  money  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  raising?  These  is- 
sues are  what  fairness  is  about.  Fair- 
ness is  about  paying  the  debt  you  owe 
the  District  of  Columbia  because  this 
appropriation  is  different  from  every 
appropriation  that  comes  before  this 
House.  It  is  a  debt  you  owe  the  District 
for  services  rendered  and  for  compel- 
ling restrictions  on  the  ability  of  the 
District  to  develop  itself  economically. 

Finally,  when  you  cite  the  Constitu- 
tion, my  dear  colleagues,  please  cite  it 
all.  Do  not  just  cite  the  part  that  says 
that  you  have  plenary  jurisdiction  over 
the  District  of  Columbia.  You  gave 
that  up  with  the  passage  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  unless  you  did  not  mean  it  20 
years  ago.  If  you  want  to  cite  the  Con- 
stitution, cite  the  whole  Constitution. 
Cite  that  part  of  the  Constitution  that 
guarantees  self-government  and  de- 
mocracy to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  just  the  same  way  that  the 
Constitution  guarantees  those  rights 
to  you  and  to  those  you  represent. 

Please  vote  for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman        from        California        [Mr. 

ROHRABACHER]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  the  time. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  think  the  argu- 
ments made  by  my  colleague  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  about  the  sad 
shape  of  the  economy  and  the  sad 
shape  of  the  District  of  Columbia  budg- 
et again  underscores  the  fact  that  this 
area  is  not  ready  to  be  a  State,  this 
area  is  having  a  tough  time  working  as 
a  city,  much  less  a  State. 

Well.  Madam  Speaker,  here  we  are 
again  with  the  D.C.  appropriations  con- 
ference report — for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  very  same  conference  report 
we  just  defeated  last  week. 

The  amount  of  money  in  the  bill— $17 
million  over  the  authorized  Federal 
payment — is  still  the  same.  The  poor 
fiscal  practice  of  forward  funding  the 
pension  contribution  is  still  the  same. 
And  the  ability  of  the  D.C.  government 
to  fund  abortions  is  exactly  the  same. 

What  is  also  exactly  the  same  is  that 
this  bill  rewards  city  officials  who  have 
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proven  themselves  irresponsible  by 
committing  illegal  acts  to  pressure 
Congress,  blocking  streets  leading  to 
the  Capitol  and  even  blocking  the  door- 
ways to  a  congressional  office  building. 

Let  me  clarify  a  few  things  for  my 
colleagues.  I  am  not  talking  about  citi- 
zens exercising  their  first  amendment 
rights.  I  strongly  support  those  rights, 
the  right  to  speak,  loudly  and  aggres- 
sively, the  right  to  demonstrate,  hold- 
ing signs  and  joining  with  others  to 
make  a  point.  Blocking  doors  and 
streets  is  a  totally  different  matter. 

I  am  also  suggesting  that  this  bill 
should  be  defeated  because  of  the  legal 
actions  of  p.  few  private  citizens.  As  I 
said  last  week,  if  that's  all  it  was,  I 
wouldn't  even  mention  it. 

What  I  am  talking  about  are  the  ille- 
gal actions  of  elected  public  officials  to 
try  to  coerce  Congress.  Our  colleague, 
Ms.  Norton,  said  that  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  didn't  vote  to 
blockade  Congress,  and  that's  true- 
but  they  did  vote  for  several  people 
who  have  engaged  in  such  illegal  ac- 
tivities, and  that's  the  pomt.  And  then. 
of  course,  appointees  of  their  govern- 
ment made  sure  that  they  suffer  no 
punishment  for  their  illegal  actions  of 
coercion  against  this  Congress. 

If  you  vote  for  this  conference  report, 
you  will  be  telling  the  officials  of  this 
city.  "Go  ahead.  Commit  as  many  ille- 
gal acts  against  us  as  you  want.  Block 
our  streets.  Block  our  doors.  There'll 
be  no  repercussions.  We're  such  patsies, 
we'll  not  only  give  you  your  full  Fed- 
eral payment,  we'll  give  you  $17  mil- 
lion to  boot.' 

Madam  Speaker,  we  should  be  strong- 
er than  that.  We  rejected  this  bill  last 
week.  It  still  has  the  same  problems  it 
had  then.  Let's  reject  it  again.  Vote 
"no"  on  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  MoRA.N'l 

Mr.  MORAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
not  spoken  on  this  issue  previously  be- 
cause I  know  that  it  is  a  loser  politi- 
cally in  my  congressional  district,  but 
we  must  speak  out  on  this. 

You  know,  next  month  we  will  all 
turn  our  backs  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia where  we  do  legislative  busi- 
ness, and  we  will  go  home  to  a  com- 
fortable place,  and  sit  around  and  cele- 
brate Thanksgiving  with  our  family, 
with  our  children,  all  of  whom  were 
wanted,  all  of  whom  are  very  well 
cared  for,  all  of  whom  feel  secure  in  the 
lives  that  we  are  able  to  provide  for 
them.  And  we  will  turn  our  backs  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  having  legis- 
lated that  women  in  the  northwest  of 
D.C.  who  can  afford  to  control  their 
own  lives  will  continue  to  be  able  to  do 
that,  and  many  of  the  women  in  south- 
east DC.  who  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  to  do  so  will  not  have  that 
control  over  their  own  lives,  because 
we  have  taken  it  away 

And  we  have  also,  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  attempted  to  emas- 


culate the  DC.  City  Council  from  even 
being  able  to  determine  how  to  spend 
its  own  tax  revenue,  because  we  know 
best  what  is  best  for  them,  how  they 
should  be  making  up  their  own  minds. 
Our  sense  of  morality  is  superior  to 
them.  Our  sense  of  morality  is  superior 
to  those  young  women  whose  lives  we 
will  never  for  one  second  experience. 
We  do  not  know  what  kinds  of  condi- 
tions they  are  living  under,  but  we 
know  best  how  they  should  make  that 
decision  whether  to  carry  a  fetus  to 
term  or  not. 
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Over  90  percent  of  the  abortions  per- 
formed in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
performed  in  the  first  trimester,  before 
there  is  a  viable  fetus.  That  is  respon- 
sibility; but  it  is  also  a  responsibility 
to  know  whether  that  child  can  be 
cared  for.  Do  you  think  that  the 
amount  of  violence  and  the  devaluation 
of  life  that  we  see  happening  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  no  relation- 
ship to  the  number  of  unwanted  chil- 
dren? Have  any  of  you  ever  walked  the 
family  corridor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  seen  young  children  cower, 
cower  at  the  sight  of  their  parents?  But 
yet  we  have  some  type  of  moral  superi- 
ority that  we  know  what  is  best  for 
people's  lives 

We  were  not  elected  to  play  God.  We 
were  elected  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  makes 
clear  we  ought  to  separate  religion 
from  state.  It  makes  clear  that  fun- 
damental above  all  other  principles  is 
individual  liberty. 

Today  we  are  going  to  violate  that 
sense  of  individual  freedom  because  of 
our  moral  superiority  over  the  people 
who  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
every  day. 

Let  me  *lso  tell  you,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, what  we  are  talking  about  is 
very  directly  related  to  the  history  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  fact  that 
the  grandparents  and  great-grand- 
parents of  many  of  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  get  a  decent  job  or  to  live 
in  decent  housing.  They  were  excluded 
from  the  suburbs  that  I  represent.  They 
did  not  have  the  options  that  were 
available  to  the  white  middle  class. 
They  were  suffering  under  intolerable 
economic  conditions. 

But  yet  it  is  up  to  us  to  determine 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in 
their  lives?  It  is  a  shame  that  this  bill 
is  going  to  be  passed  and  that  this  is 
the  only  way  that  we  can  appropriate 
funds  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is 
a  shame,  and  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  for  the  good  of  my  soul 
that  I  think  that,  following  the  words 


of  our  Founding  Fathers  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  when  they 
said,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  men,"  meaning  man- 
kind, "are  created  equal  and  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  among  which  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  I 
take  that  to  mean  that  it  is  an  endow- 
ment from  Almighty  God  that  is  in- 
alienable, the  right  to  life,  and  if  try- 
ing to  defend  that  right  to  life  against 
people  who  think  individual  liberty  is 
manifestly  exterminating  inconven- 
ient, defenseless,  vulnerable,  can't-rise- 
up-in-the-streets,  cannot-vote,  little 
babies,  then  I  am  happy  to  do  it,  think 
whatever  of  me  that  ye  will. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran]. 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Hyde]  that  I  happen  to 
agree  with  his  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  life,  but  it  is  my  conclusion— and  I 
have  gone  through  much  the  same 
schooling  that  the  gentleman  heis;  I 
have  had  a  Catholic  education  my 
whole  life— I  do  not  believe  that  before 
the  fetus  is  viable  that  that  is  the  same 
human  life  that  exists  in  the  last  tri- 
mester of  pregnane  J'.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  put  in  an  amendment  that 
makes  it  more  difficult  in  the  last  tri- 
mester of  pregnancy,  I  would  strongly 
support  that.  But  there  are  many 
Americans  who  do  not  believe  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  preserve 
human  life. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  if  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman,  it  is  human,  not  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral;  it  is  a  life  that 
abortion  killed,  human  life. 

Mr.  MORAN.  It  is  not  a  human  life. 
The  sperm  united  with  the  egg  Is  not 
human  life.  Where  does  the  gentleman 
make  that  distinction?  That  is  a  judg- 
ment that  each  of  us  must  make. 

Mr.  HYDE.  No,  sir.  that  is  a  medical 
judgment,  and  the  gentleman  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MORAN.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
philosophical  and  religious  conclusion, 
which  I  respect,  but  it  ought  to  also  be 
up  to  the  gentleman  to  respect  other 
people's  conclusions  when  they  differ. 

Mr.  HYDE.  We  are  here  to  defend  in- 
nocent human  life. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman   from    Nevada    [Mrs.    VucANO- 

VICH]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  conference  report  on  the 
District    of    Columbia    appropriations 
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bill  H.R.  2492.  This  revised  version  in- 
cludes a  provision  that,  while  no  Fed- 
eral funds  may  be  used  for  abortion  ex- 
cept to  save  the  life  of  the  mother  or  in 
cases  of  rape  and  incest,  local  funds 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  abortions.  Local 
funds  and  Federal  funds  are  commin- 
gled in  this  bill. 

It  is  merely  an  exercise  in  book- 
keeping to  say  that  no  Federal  funds 
are  used  for  abortion  services  since  all 
funds  in  this  bill  are  appropriated  by 
Congress.  This  bill  still  allows  abortion 
on  demand  in  our  Nation's  Capitol. 

I  recently  did  a  survey  of  my  con- 
stituents on  a  wide  range  of  issues  and 
abortion  was  one  of  them;  69  percent  of 
Nevadans  said  they  do  not  support  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  abortions.  This 
directly  correlates  with  a  nationwide 
survey  that  shows  that  69  percent  of  all 
Americans  do  not  support  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  abortion  except  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother  or  in  cases 
of  rape  and  incest.  It  is  irresponsible  of 
us  to  vote  on  a  bill  that  uses  taxpayers 
moneys  in  a  way  that  taxpayers  abso- 
lutely do  not  support.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  bill.  Let  us 
send  this  bill  back  to  conference  until 
it  contains  language  that  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  but  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time  and  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  close. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  IsTOOK]. 

Mr  ISTOOK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  look  at  what  is 
going  on  in  Washington,  DC:  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  cannot  protect  the 
living,  much  less  those  who  are  yet  to 
be  born.  When  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  crime  problems,  murder  problems, 
who  does  the  Mayor  call  for?  The  Feds, 
the  National  Guard. 

Now  when  we  want  to  protect  the  in- 
nocent, the  unborn,  sudddenly  the  dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia 
tells  us.  "Well,  the  Feds  aren't  wel- 
come now.  Now  you  are  meddlers.  Now 
you  are  interfering." 

The  District  of  Columbia  says.  Ignore 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  let  them  do 
anything  that  their  council  wants  to 
do.  the  same  council  whose  policies 
over  the  past  several  years  have  ac- 
counted for  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
to  move  out  of  this  place. 

Article  I.  section  9  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution says.  "We.  the  Congress,"  not 
the  D.C.  council,  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  legislation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  And  the  home  rule 
charter,  by  which  we  try  to  give  them 
more  local  control,  expressly  has  the 
reservation  that  we  maintain  the  final 
say  in  these  matters  because  we  cannot 
give  it  away. 

We  kept  the  power,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  decide  that  issue. 


The  District  of  Columbia  can  shift 
money  around.  If  it  is  rape,  incest,  or 
the  life  of  the  mother,  then  they  can 
use  Federal  money.  But  for  other  abor- 
tions, abortions  on  demand,  they  will 
say,  "We  will  just  use  that  money,  but 
it  is  still  taxpayers  money."  Federal 
funds  cannot  be  used  for  abortion  on 
demand,  they  can  use  social  workers 
money  or  firefighters  money,  or  street 
cleaners  money,  and  the  result  is  the 
same.  We  need  to  say  taxpayers  money 
is  not  going  to  be  used  for  abortion  on 
demand;  only  under  limited  cir- 
cumstances such  as  we  adopted  for  the 
Hyde  amendment. 

We  need  to  reject  the  conference 
committee  report  accordingly. 

I  call  upon  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  do  so. 

D  1520 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Burton], 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague,  the 
ranking  Republican,  just  one  brief 
question. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman 
served  on  the  council  in  his  home  city 
before  he  came  to  Congress? 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct,  in 
Syracuse,  NY. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  And  how 
much  did  the  gentleman  get  paid  for 
being  on  the  council? 

Mr.  WALSH.  The  pay  scale  then,  and 
I  think  it  still  may  be,  is  $15,000 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  $15,000? 

Mr.  WALSH.  For  the  city  council, 
part-time. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  And  what  is 
the  population  of  that  city? 

Mr.  WALSH.  It  is  about  170.000. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  answer. 

In  Indianapolis,  we  have  750.000  peo- 
ple and  the  councilmen  there  make 
about  $10,000  a  year,  plus  they  get 
meeting  stipends,  which  bring  the  over- 
all total  to  about  $15,000  a  year. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  how  much 
the  councilmen  make  here  in  Washing- 
ton, DC? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Let  me  just 
finish  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
in  just  one  moment. 

They  make  $72,000  a  year.  That  is  five 
times  what  they  get  in  Syracuse.  That 
is  five  times  what  they  get  in  Indianap- 
olis, and  Indianapolis  is  50  percent 
more  in  population  than  Washington. 
DC,  50  percent  more  people  in  Indianap- 
olis than  here,  and  yet  they  are  mak- 
ing five  times  as  much,  $75,000  a  .year 
to  be  on  the  council. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  DIXON.  In  the  two  States  and 
local  jurisdictions  that  the  gentleman 
cited,  who  decided  what  the  council 
would  be  paid? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  imagine 
the  council  and  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  DDCON.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
has  happened  here.  The  people  here 
have  made  that  decision,  and  through 
the  same  kind  of  process. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  I  might 
reclaim  my  time.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  when  they 
are  using  Federal  tax  dollars  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  you  say  to  the 
people  of  Washington,  DC,  "What  do 
you  want  to  pay  your  councilmen?"  Or 
"What  do  you  want  to  pay  my  buddies 
on  the  council?" 

They  say,  "Well,  we  don't  have  to 
worry  about  it.  It's  not  our  tax  dollars. 
It's  Federal  tax  dollars  coming  from  all 
over  the  country." 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  No,  I  will 
not  yield.  I  just  yielded. 

You  get  five  times  as  much  money  as 
you  are  getting  in  cities  that  are  much 
larger  in  this  country;  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis.  Syracuse. 

I  mean.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  un- 
conscionable that  Federal  tax  dollars 
are  going  to  this  city  in  the  amounts 
that  we  are  giving  them,  and  they  are 
squandering,  in  my  view.  large 
amounts  of  money  that  they  are  not 
accountable  for  because  the  monies  are 
not  raised  here. 

Now,  I  am  checking  and  I  am  sure  be- 
cause I  checked  this  last  year  and  the 
year  before.  I  am  sure  that  the  public 
employees  here  in  Washington.  DC, 
even  if  you  take  into  consideration 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  here, 
the  public  employees  are  getting  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  more  than 
cities  of  like  size  throughout  this  coun- 
try, and  I  believe  it  is  because  of  the 
mentality  that  exists  on  the  council 
here,  and  that  is  that  it  is  not  our  tax 
dollars.  We  do  not  have  to  raise  it  here. 
It  is  coming  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, and  we  are  as  Big  Brother  here  in 
the  Congress  keep  giving  them  more 
and  more  money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  year  we  are 
giving  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  additional  time. 

You  are  getting  $12  million  more 
than  you  got  last  year,  and  last  year  it 
was  $688  million. 

Now,  I  have  not  checked  the  budgets 
for  other  cities  of  this  size,  but  I  am 
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very  confident  that  this  is  extremely  in 
excess  of  what  other  cities  of  com- 
parable size  are  getting. 

I  just  would  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues who  may  be  watching  back  in 
their  offices  that  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  getting  control  of  this  city 
government  here.  They  cannot  control 
crime.  They  cannot  control  drugs. 
They  cannot  control  the  streets,  and 
yet  every  year  we  give  them  more  and 
more  money. 

And  what  do  they  do?  They  take  a 
former  convicted  felon,  the  former 
Mayor  of  this  city,  and  after  he  was 
convicted,  he  was  reelected  to  the 
council  and  he  is  getting  $72,000  a  year, 
which  is  five  times  what  comparable 
cities  are  getting. 

I  mean,  for  goodness  sakes,  where  do 
we  draw  the  line?  We  need  to  have 
more  accountability  in  this  city.  We 
are  not  getting  it. 

I  just  would  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, we  ought  to  vote  this  thing 
down,  send  it  back  and  put  some  pres- 
sure on  this  administration  in  this  city 
to  change  its  policies. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  tell 
me  the  total  amount  of  money  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
according  to  the  new  budget  authority 
obligated  this  year  in  fiscal  year  1992, 
it  was  S688  million. 

Mr.  DDCON.  No,  the  total  amount  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  it  says 
$700  million  is  obligated  for  fiscal  years 
1993  and  1994. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  point  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  things  that  he  has  not 
even  taken  the  time  to  really  discuss 
and  analyze. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  how  much 
money  in  total  was  in  the  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  whose  money 
it  is. 

There  is  $3.7  billion  in  this  bill:  $3  bil- 
lion are  taxpayer  dollars  from  District 
of  Columbia  taxpayers;  $700  million  in 
Federal  funds  is  provided  to  the  Dis- 
trict, $630-some  odd  million  is  a  Fed- 
eral payment  in  lieu  of  the  Federal 
government  paying  a  property  tax 
here. 

You  could  argue  that  there  is  no  Fed- 
eral money  in  this  bill;  but  my  whole 
point  to  the  gentleman  is  that  he  gets 
up  on  the  floor,  and  when  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  simple  question  as  to  the 
total  amount  of  money  in  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  has  to  refer  to  the  bill,  and 
then  he  cannot  come  up  with  the  an- 
swer, he  comes  up  with  the  wrong  an- 
swer, just  as  the  gentleman  comes  up 
with  the  wrong  answer  when  he  goes 
through  this  dialog  about  something 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  conversant 
with. 


Madam  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker.  1  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  additional  time. 

The  gentleman  said  he  wants  to  be 
involved  in  a  colloquy,  and  he  stands 
up  and  makes  a  statement  and  sits 
down.  Is  that  a  colloquy? 

Mr.  DDCON.  I  allowed  the  gentleman 
to  respond. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Let  me  just 
say,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  is 
$700  million  of  Federal  money  in  this 
bill,  and  every  statement  I  made  was 
accurate. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  obfuscate 
the  issue,  that  is  fine. 

Now,  I  realize  that  the  total  amount 
in  the  bill  is  $3,753  billion,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  there  is  $700  million  in 
Federal  tax  dollars. 

Mr  DIXON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  would  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  me. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  really  wants 
to  talk? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  the  gentleman  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy? 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
There     is     $700     million     of     Federal 
money — what  we  want  characterized  as 
•federal  money.  " 

Can  the  gentleman  break  that  down 
for  me? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  to  break  it  down.  It  is  $12 
million  more  than  last  year,  and  this 
city  is  being  run  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  DDCON.  The  question  is.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  how  this  money  is 
broken  down? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  he  knows  I  do  not  sit  on  his 
committee.  The  gentleman  knows  I 
have  not  been  privied  to  all  the  discus- 
sions, but  I  do  know  the  bottom  line, 
and  I  can  see  what  is  going  on  here. 

Mr.  DDCON.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  makes  my  point  very  well. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
Let  me  say,  Mr.  Walsh  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  &s  ranking  member  of 
the  DC.  Subcommittee. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  we  move  to- 
ward a  vote  on  this  DC.  appropriations 
conference  report,  I  urge  Members  to 
take  a  good  hard  second  look  as  to 
what  we  will  be  authorizing. 

You  know.  I  talked  to  a  large  number 
of  Members  as  they  were  coming 
through  the  door  a  moment  ago  during 
the  vote  on  the  rule,  and  Members  kept 
telling  me.  "Oh.  the  Hyde  amendment 
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is  in  there.  It's  covered."  In  my  mind, 
there  continues  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  purposefully  put  there  by  the 
proabortionists  as  to  what  this  con- 
ference report  will  do  on  the  issue  of 
abortion. 

Yet,  it  would  also  appear,  at  least 
judging  by  what  Mr.  DixON  and  others 
have  said,  there  is  at  least  a  consensus 
that  Federal  funds  shouldn't  be  used 
for  abortion.  Even  the  proaborts  say 
that  now.  I  will  remind  them  of  this 
next  year  when  we  debate  the  Hyde 
amendment. 

But  let  me  just  say  very  clearly  and 
unambiguously  that  under  this  legisla- 
tion, abortion  on  demand  will  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  taxpayers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  language  in  the  report  is  defi- 
cient and  bows  to  home  rule.  Yet  if 
home  rule  is  so  sacrosanct,  I  must  ask 
Madam  Chairman,  why  we  would  have 
the  large  number  of  provisions,  about 
37  I  think,  under  the  "General  Provi- 
sions" title,  which  restrict  the  use  of 
funds  dealing  with  travel  expenses,  the 
implementation  of  the  Domestic  Part- 
ners Act.  gas  mileage  requirements, 
and  on  and  on. 

There  are  already  restrictions  in  the 
bill  that  abridge  home  rule.  Chairman 
Dixon  himself  offers  us  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation today  that  circumscribes  home 
rule  in  myriad  ways.  Yet.  I  don't  hear 
a  peep  out  of  those  who  are  arguing 
home  rule  about  those  particular  mat- 
ters today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are 
looking  at  priorities,  the  care,  the 
preservation,  and  the  protection  of  in- 
nocent human  life  must  be  paramount. 
Protection  of  the  right  to  life  is  the 
most  elemental  human  right  of  all. 

To  argue  home  rule  when  talking 
about  abortion  on  demand  with  no  re- 
strictions throughout  the  entirety  of 
pregnancy,  well  it  just  pales  in  my 
view  to  insignificance  in  that  compari- 
son. 

A  child's  life.  Madam  Chairman,  is 
priceless.  That  life  is  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished because  we  are  admonished  to 
kowtow  to  home  rule.  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  enhance  those  lives,  but  first 
and  foremost  we  need  to  protect  those 
lives  from  the  implements  of  destruc- 
tion that  are  no  less  lethal  than  Uzis, 
pistols,  shot  guns,  and  other  types  of 
weapons  that  are  used  to  kill  people. 

D  1530 

To  use  poison  shots  to  kill  unborn 
babies  with  saline  solutions  is  wrong, 
and  we  ought  not  to  subsidize  it.  To 
pay  off  abortionists  with  tax  dollars 
from  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  give  abortionists  money  to 
rip  apart  an  unborn  child  limb  to  limb, 
tearing  off  the  head,  the  body,  the 
legs — and  that  is  the  gruesome  reality 
of  abortion— is  unseemly.  We  sanitize 
abortion  when  we  talk  about  it  in  this 
Chamber;      the     so-called     pro-choice 
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movement  sanitizes  it  in  its  market- 
ing. Their  euphemisms  drip  like  cya- 
nide. They  love  to  talk  around  it,  but 
not  about  it. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
abortion  rips  apart  babies.  It  is  not  a 
respecter  of  race,  gender,  or  even  gesta- 
tional age.  Abortionists  murder  babies 
for  a  profit.  If  we  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report.  Madam  Chairman,  we 
will  authorize  payoffs  to  abortionists 
to  kill  3,000  or  4,000  innocent  children 
per  year.  Some  of  those  children.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  if  that  subsidy  were 
not  there,  would  be  saved  from  the  cru- 
elty of  abortion.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  stop 
those  death  payoffs.  Those  of  us  who 
see  birth  as  an  event  that  happens  to 
each  of  us.  those  of  us  who  respect  ba- 
bies, must  stand  firm  against  any  and 
all  efforts  to  facilitate  or  promote  the 
demise  of  these  vulnerable  children. 

Mr.  DDCON.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms. 
NORTON]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise 
because  there  has  been  some  discussion 
about  how  the  District  spends  its 
funds.  When  we  combine  taxes  paid  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  local  taxes, 
the  District  has  the  highest  per  capita 
tax  rate  in  the  United  States.  We  pay 
for  ourselves.  Madam  Speaker.  What  is 
paid  us  by  the  Congress  is  for  what  is 
owed  us  for  restrictions  and  burdens 
Congress  has  placed  on  the  District. 

Members  have  surely  chosen  the 
wrong  time  to  complain  about  how 
money  is  spent  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia because  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  not  spending  money  these  days. 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  cutting 
money  these  days.  This  is  not  a  time  to 
complain  about  spending.  Everything 
in  the  District  is  being  cut. 

My  colleagues,  the  American  people 
will  think  we  have  lost  our  minds  if 
they  wake  up  tomorrow  morning  and 
find  headlines  that  say  that  Congress, 
in  the  midst  of  the  District's  crime  cri- 
sis, denies  the  District  of  Columbia 
funds.  During  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, when  there  was  a  crime  wave, 
that  administration  requested  that  the 
District  be  given  more  money  to  hire 
policemen  and  Congress  complied.  This 
administration  has  not.  and  this  Con- 
gress has  not. 

Cite  your  excuse— whether  it  is  abor- 
tion, whether  it  is  crime,  whether  it  is 
what  the  District  spends  its  money  for. 
We  have  heard  them  all.  Most  of  this 
money  is  ours.  Vote  for  this  conference 
report  and  give  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia what  belongs  to  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  you 
know,  what's  happening  here  reminds 
me   of   the   story    of  the   importuning 


widow  in  the  Bible.  You  probably  re- 
member that  story. 

The  widow  really  does  not  have  much 
of  a  case,  but  she  keeps  coming  to  the 
judge  and  pressing  her  case,  and  finally 
he  says,  ""y^ou  don't  really  have  a  case. 
Madam,  but  you're  wearing  me  out,  so 
I'm  going  to  give  you  what  you  want." 

This  bill  came  to  the  Congress  before, 
and  we  sent  it  back  with  a  large  major- 
ity. It  now  comes  back,  and  it  is  fun- 
damentally not  a  different  bill  than  it 
was  before. 

Remember  the  story  of  the  importun- 
ing widow.  Do  not  be  weary  of  well- 
doing. Send  this  bill  back  again,  and 
tell  them  they  have  to  send  it  here 
with  the  language  we  want  or  we  are 
not  going  to  fold  like  that  judge  in  the 
Bible.  We  are  going  to  keep  sending  it 
back  until  it  comes  back  with  the  prop- 
er language. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DORNAN). 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Madam  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  distinguished  on  both 
sides,  we  have  all  been  subject  to  some 
of  these  deep,  psychoanalytical 
questionings  by  reporters  who  ask  us, 
as  my  colleagues  know,  what  our  favor- 
ite color  is  and  what  book  is  on  our 
nightstands.  I  always  say,  "You  mean 
after  the  Bible,  and  the  Constitution, 
and  the  collected  works  of  Jefferson 
and  LincolnV  what's  on  my  night- 
stand?"  \ 

And  then  the  reporters  ask,  "What 
would  you  like  on  your  gravestone?" 

Madam  Speaker,  I  say  this  quite  seri- 
ously: 

I  don't  mind  putting  on  my  grave- 
stone the  number  of  unborn  children 
that  have  been  spared  because  of  the 
Dornan  amendment,  which  prevented 
public  funds  from  being  used  to  kill  in- 
nocent life  in  the  womb.  I  had  help  in 
this  fight.  Chris  Smith,  Henry  Hyde, 
George  Bush,  and  Ronald  Reagan.  I 
took  note  that  in  the  current  News- 
week's  "conventional  wisdom"  section 
it  says  this  about  President  Bush,  "We 
miss  you.  Big  Guy." 

Here  is  the  arithmetic  that  I  would 
not  mind  having  on  my  gravestone: 

In  1988,  before  the  Dornan  language  prohib- 
iting federal  funding  of  abortion  was  adopt- 
ed, there  were  3,139  abortions.  After  the  Dor- 
nan language  took  effect  in  Fiscal  Year  1989: 
One.  Fiscal  Year  90:  One.  Fiscal  Year  1991: 
One. 

Madam  Speaker,  that  is  a  fine  leg- 
acy. And  I  just  want  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dixon],  and  everybody  else,  in- 
cluding the  former  councilwoman,  that 
I  see  troops  around  the  floor  now  who 
proudly  say  they  know  more  than 
Mother  Teresa,  and  Pope  John  Paul, 
and  Billy  Graham  and  all  the  other 
great  leaders  about  abortion  and  life  in 
the  womb.  But  they  are  wrong.  And 
doesn't  anybody  find  it  the  least  bit 
hypocritical  that  the  most  liberal 
among     us,     who     fancy     themselves 


exemplars  of  compassion,  are  down- 
right uncompassionate  when  it  comes 
to  unborn  children?  They  give  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  to  a  very  unfortunate 
or  disadvantaged  human  being,  except 
the  unborn. 

It's  my  constitutional  right  to  serve 
as  the  legislator  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  House  and  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate function  as  the  legislature  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  are  collec- 
tively the  governors-general  for  this 
Federal  District.  It's  our  constitu- 
tional right  to  come  to  this  well  and 
defend  innocent  human  life,  with  an 
immortal  soul,  put  there  by  God,  our 
Creator  Himself.  It  is  our  right  and  it 
is  right,  that  we  should  do  that. 

Now,  Madam  Speaker,  we  can  be  gen- 
erous and  defer  to  the  city  council,  on 
many  local  issues.  For  instance,  we  do 
not  interfere  with  their  gun  control 
laws.  But  I  would  like  to  know  why  I 
am  tempted  to  break  the  law  and  carry 
a  concealed  weapon  for  personal  safety 
every  time  I  come  into  this  District.  I 
do  not,  even  though  I  know  I  could  get 
away  with  it  because,  as  a  Congress- 
man, I  will  never  be  asked,  let  alone 
frisked.  So  I  could  get  away  with  it  for 
my  personal  safety.  What  in  the  three 
plus  billion  dollars  in  tax  dollars,  most 
of  it  paid  by  lobbyists,  and  corpora- 
tions, and  visitors  to  the  city,  and  by 
wealthier  citizens  all  in  Northwest, 
goes  to  control  crime  in  this  beautiful 
city?  Why  does  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  to  turn  to  the  National  Guard 
and  ask  the  President,  who  "fudged" 
it,  to  give  them  men  in  uniform? 

Mr.  DDCON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  close. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DDCON.  Madam  Speaker  and 
Members,  first  let  me  acknowledge  and 
thank  both  sides  for  a  very  stimulating 
discussion  on  the  issue  of  abortion  in 
this  country.  No  doubt  the  issue  of 
abortion  is  tremendously  controversial 
and  the  kind  of  response  we  get  from 
the  American  public  depends  on  what 
issue  is  surrounding  abortion.  And  I 
would  also  like  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  point  of  view  of  those  Members  who 
are  generally  characterized  as  pro-life. 

D  1540 

They  obviously  characterize  this 
whole  issue  as  one  about  abortion  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  like  to 
think  of  the  issue  as  the  issue  of  fair- 
ness and  how  under  our  Constitution 
and  as  a  body  we  treat  the  50  States 
and  those  jurisdictions  that  do  not 
have  statehood.  So  for  me,  this  is  an 
issue  of  fairness. 

During  the  debate  on  the  rule,  the 
issue  of  a  shell  game  came  up.  I  suggest 
that  there  is  no  shell  game  here  on  ei- 
ther side.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith],  my  colleague  and  friend,  con- 
tinually says  that  the  Hyde  language  is 
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not  in  this  bill.  To  that  limited  extent, 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  He  even  goes 
on  to  say  and  use  the  word  "fraud." 
The  gentleman  really  does  not  mean 
fraud,  he  means  that  the  Hyde  lan- 
guage, the  way  he  would  like  to  see  it, 
is  not  in  this  bill. 

As  I  understand  the  Hyde  language, 
the  Hyde  language  deals  directly  and 
only  with  Medicaid  funds.  This  bill  is 
silent  on  that.  That  means  that  Medic- 
aid restrictions,  whatever  they  may 
be— in  this  case  the  Hyde  language- 
apply  to  the  citizens  of  California  as 
they  apply  to  the  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton, DC.  So  to  that  extent,  the  Hyde 
langruage  is  in  this  bill.  It  applies  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  as  it  relates  to  taxpayer  funds, 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
really  confused  about  the  whole  issue 
of  money  being  fungible  and  what  are 
taxpayers'  funds,  because  we  very 
loosely  throw  out  this  whole  issue,  that 
it  is  taxpayers'  money. 

It  certainly  is  taxpayers'  money.  In 
this  bill  there  is  $3.7  billion.  Of  that 
amount,  $631  million  are  a  Federal  pay- 
ment made  to  the  District  in  lieu  of 
the  Federal  Government  paying  prop- 
erty taxes.  There  is  $52  million  in  a 
pension  program  that  has  been  author- 
ized by  this  body,  and  $17  million  in  an 
additional  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  crime  and  youth  initia- 
tive. 

By  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
the  only  Federal  money  in  this  bill  is 
$700  million.  There  is  $3  billion  of  DC. 
taxpayer  money — income  taxes,  prop- 
erty taxes,  fines,  fees  and  various  other 
charges.    , 

Now,  the  next  issue  we  move  to  is 
this  term  of  art  called  "appropriated." 
So  we  move  from  Federal  money  to  ap- 
propriated money. 

It  is  true,  as  many  Members  have 
pointed  out  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
that  the  money  that  the  District  raises 
moves  through  our  appropriation  proc- 
ess, and  in  that  sense  it  is  appropriated 
by  Congress.  But  by  no  means,  because 
it  is  appropriated  by  Congress,  does  it 
become  Federal  money. 

So  what  the  District  wants  to  do  is 
use  its  own  money,  that  $3  billion,  or  a 
part  thereof,  to  provide  abortions  for 
those  people  who  so  desire  them  but 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  procedure. 

Now.  this  bill  will  in  no  way.  in  no 
way.  impact  the  right  of  a  person  who 
can  afford  an  abortion  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict to  get  one.  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  is  happy  with  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Webster  decision  said  that 
States,  and  I  suggest  to  you  to  be  fair 
we  should  treat  all  other  jurisdictions 
of  the  United  States  as  we  do  States, 
can  reasonably  promulgate  rules.  And 
the  District  here  has  said  they  want  to 
provide  abortions  for  those  people  who 
cannot  afford  them.  It  does  not  stop 
anybody  who  can  afford  an  abortion 
from  getting  one. 


So  if  we  are  going  to  treat  these  peo- 
ple fairly,  if  we  are  to  treat  the  United 
States  fairly,  I  think  the  average  citi- 
zen, regardless  of  their  philosophy  on 
abortion,  would  say  treat  everyone  in 
this  country  the  same.  Do  not  discrimi- 
nate against  one  class  of  people,  that 
is,  people  who  live  in  the  District  and 
people  that  are  poor,  at  the  expense  of 
pushing  your  own  philosophy. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  as  it  relates 
to  District  money,  it  makes  no  matter 
what  the  people  in  Nevada  say  about 
taxpayer  money,  because  it  is  not  their 
taxpayer  money.  Yes,  there  is  a  whole 
feeling  and  a  whole  body  of  thought 
about  what  we  should  do  with  Federal 
money  as  it  relates  to  abortion,  but 
not  as  it  relates  to  local  funds. 

So,  you  really  have  to  bend  logically 
to  say  that  Federal  money  is  being 
used.  It  says  in  this  bill  that  no  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  used.  In  other  bills  it 
applies  to  Medicaid  funds,  and  the 
Hyde  language  is  the  language  that 
prevails. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEXON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  member. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  a  question:  When  these  ap- 
propriated funds  or  this  program  in 
lieu  of  taxes  is  made  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  there  any  strings  at- 
tached, other  than  on  abortion,  as  to 
the  use  of  those  funds? 

Mr.  DEXON.  Absolutely.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  WALSH.  And  what  might  those 
be? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well,  there  are  a  great 
deal  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral money  in  the  bill.  For  instance,  we 
have  lifted  a  restriction  on  the  closing 
of  Fire  Engine  Company  No.  3. 

Mr.  WALSH  Madam  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  are 
some  minor  requests  that  those  funds 
not  be  used,  for  example,  or  that  they 
be  used  for  a  certain  number  of  firemen 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  does  this 
money  not  enter  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  that  is  the  argu- 
ment I  alluded  to.  All  money  is  fun- 
gible. When  you  accept  that  argument, 
you  have  to  accept  the  argument  that 
local  funds  far  outweigh  Federal  funds 
$3  billion  versus  $700  million,  and 
therefore  you  would  have  to  use  all  of 
the  District's  funds— all  of  the  $3  bil- 
lion— to  get  to  what  are  called  the  Fed- 
eral funds.  But  this  is  the  shell  game. 
This  is  just  a  word  game. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
after  we  appropriate  the  $631  million 
that  we  owe  them  in  lieu  of  a  property 
tax  by  way  of  a  formula,  it  is  not  our 
money  at  all.  It  is  not  Federal  money 
at  all.  When  you  pay  an  obligation,  the 
funds  do  not  remain  in  your  control. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  other  mu- 


nicipalities contained  within  a  larger 
jurisdiction,  for  example,  a  city  within 
a  county,  do  not  receive  large  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  offset  the  loss 
of  property  tax. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  that  is  true.  That  is 
a  whole  different  argument.  Forty-one 
percent  of  the  land  mass  here  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  Government  decided  some  time 
ago  they  would  provide  a  Federal  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  paying  property  taxes 
because  they  are  exempt  from  property 
taxes. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  me  finally  say 
that  there  are  13  States  that  allow  the 
use  of  State  monies  for  abortion.  But 
that  is  not  the  issue  either.  The  issue  is 
whether  all  50  States  have  the  right  to 
make  that  decision,  and  all  50  States 
have  that  right.  And  I  suggest  that  the 
only  fair  thing  to  do  is  let  this  District 
have  that  same  right. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  affection  for 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyde],  and  I  respect  his  ability  and  un- 
derstand his  position.  The  gentleman 
said  that  we  should  have  respect  for 
the  unborn. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  should  have  re- 
spect for  the  unborn.  But  this  is  not 
the  forum  to  decide  where  life  begins. 
But  I  know  that  we  should  have  respect 
for  the  living  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  voted  for  the 
rule.  I  ask  for  an  "aye"  vote  on  the 
bill. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
suppon  of  the  conlerence  report.  The  con- 
ference report  now  includes  language  stating 
that  none  of  the  Federal  funds  appropriated  in 
the  bill  will  pay  for  abortions  except  in  the 
cases  of  rape,  incest,  or  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother. 

The  bill  has  properly  restored  the  right  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  decide  how  its  own 
revenues  should  be  used,  as  is  the  case  for 
the  States.  This  position  has  been  consistently 
supported  by  the  House  since  1989.  The  con- 
cept of  home  rule  is  meaningless  if  Congress 
can  dictate  the  allocation  of  local  revenues. 

Home  rule  was  established  m  1 973  by  Con- 
gress to  allow  the  District  to  manage  its  own 
local  affairs.  The  Supreme  Court  in  recent 
years  has  defined  matters  to  be  reserved  for 
State  and  local  decisionmaking:  "fire  protec- 
tion, police  protection,  sanitation,  public  health, 
and  parks  and  recreation."  To  restrict  the  use 
of  local  District  revenues  for  locally  funded 
abortions  violates  the  nght  of  the  District  Gov- 
ernment to  make  its  own  public  health  policy. 
In  doing  so,  Congress  is  denying  Distnct  resi- 
dents the  nght  of  self-determination,  a  right 
tjelonging  to  every  other  resident  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro '  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  Without  objection,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  225,  nays 
201,  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 

I  [Roll  No.  534] 

'  YEAS— 225 


Abercromble 
Ackennan 
.Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Bacchus  (FLI 
Baesler 
Barca 
Barlow 
Barrett  (WI) 
Becerra 
Bellenson 
Bilbray 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Coyne 
Danner 
Darden 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Durbtn 
Edwards  (CA) 
Engel 

English  (AZ) 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fan- 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Fllner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietu 
Fortl  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Frank  (MA) 
Franks  (CT) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gallo 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gllckman 


Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Greenwood 

Gutierrez 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Herner 

Hilliard 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferaon 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsul 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
.Moran 
Morel  la 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Obey 
Olver 


Owens 

Pallone 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Peterson  (FL) 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Price  (NO 

Rangel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Stark 

Strickland 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thompson 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

W'llliams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Zimmer 


NAYS— 201 

AUard 

Goodlatte 

Nussle 

Applegate 

Good  ling 

Oberstar 

Archer 

(3oss 

Ortiz 

Armey 

Grams 

Orton 

Bachus  (AL) 

Grandy 

Oxley 

Baker (CA) 

Green 

Packard 

Baker  (LA) 

Gunderson 

Parker 

Ballenger 

Hall  (OH) 

Paxon 

Barcla 

Hall  (TX) 

Penny 

Barrett  (NE) 

Hancock 

Peterson  (MN) 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Petri 

Barton 

Hastert 

Pickett 

Bentley 

Hayes 

Pombo 

Bereuter 

Heney 

Porter 

Bevill 

Heirger 

Portman 

Bilirakis 

Hobson 

Poshard 

Blute 

Hoekstra 

Pryce  (OH) 

Boehner 

Hoke 

Quillen 

Bonilla 

Holden 

Quinn 

Brewster 

Huffington 

Rahall 

Browder 

Hunter 

Ramstad 

Banning 

Hutchinson 

Ravenel 

Burton 

Hutto 

Roberts 

Buyer 

Hyde 

Roemer 

Callahan 

Inglls 

Rogers 

Calvert 

Inhofe 

Rohrabacher 

Camp 

Is  took 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Canady 

Johnson.  Sam 

Roth 

Castle 

Kasich 

Rowland 

Clement 

Kildee 

Sangmeister 

Clinger 

Kim 

Santo  rum 

Coble 

King 

Sarpalius 

Collins  (GA) 

Kingston 

Saxton 

Combest 

Klink 

Schaefer 

Condit 

KnoUenberg 

Schiff 

Costello 

Kyi 

Sensenbrenner 

Cox 

LaFalce 

Shaw 

Cramer 

Lazio 

Shuster 

Crane 

Leach 

Skeen 

Crapo 

Levy 

Skelton 

Cunningham 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Deal 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (OR) 

DeLay 

Linder 

Smith  (TX) 

Diaz-Balart 

Lipinski 

Solomon 

Dickey 

Livingston 

Spence 

Doolittle 

Mann 

Steams 

Dornan 

Man  ton 

Stenholm 

Dreier 

Manzullo 

Stump 

Duncan 

Mazzoli 

Stupak 

Dunn 

McCandless 

Sundquist 

Edwards  (TX) 

McCollum 

Talent 

Emerson 

McCrery 

Taylor  (MS) 

English  (OK) 

McDade 

Taylor  (NO 

Everett 

McHugh 

Tejeda 

Ewing 

Mclnnis 

Thomas  (WY) 

Fawell 

McKeon 

Thornton 

Fields  (TX) 

McMillan 

Upton 

Fish 

McNulty 

Volkmer 

Fowler 

Meyers 

Vucanovich 

Franks  (NJ) 

Mica 

Walker 

Gallegly 

Michel 

Walsh 

Gekas 

Miller  (FL) 

Weldon 

Geren 

MoUohan 

Wolf 

Gilchrest 

Montgomery 

Young  (AK) 

Gillmor 

Moorhead 

Young  (FL) 

Gingrich 

Murphy 

Zeliff 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Bateman 

Myers 

Tauzin 

Berman 

Royce 

Murtha 

Stokes 

D  1610 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Tauzin  against. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
an  official  leave  of  absence  granted  by 
the  House.  I  was  unable  to  participate 
in  floor  debate  that  day  due  to  the  flu. 
I  missed  rollcall  votes  531  through  534. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted: 

Rollcall  531.  -yea." 

Rollcall  532.   ■yea." 

Rollcall  533.   'no." 

Rollcall  534,  ■no." 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  2445)  "An  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes."  The  message  also  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  2, 
3,  4,  17,  33,  and  36,  to  the  above-entitled 
bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  acknowl- 
edge the  100th  anniversary  of  the  January  17. 
1893.  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii, 
and  to  offer  an  apology  to  native  Hawaiians 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 


FURTHER  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  2492.  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRLATIONS  AND  RESCISSIONS 
ACT,  1993 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
amendments  in  disagreement  and  mo- 
tions printed  in  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference to  dispose  of  amendments  in 
disagreement  are  considered  as  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  4.  line  6. 
after  ■sion"  insert  ■:  Provided  further.  That 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  identify  the 
sources  of  funding  for  Admission  to  State- 
hood from  its  own  locally-generated  reve- 
nues ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  DixoN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  concur  therein. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desigrnate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:   Page  4.   line  8. 
strike  out  $85,348,000  and  insert:     $85,629.000" 
MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  DixON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  inserted  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
••$87.293.000' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DixoN]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  so 
that  I  may  aisk  a  question? 

Mr.  DDCON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  in  my  notes,  in  amendment 
No.  6,  economic  development  and  regu- 
lation, the  House  passed  about  $85.3 
million,  the  Senate  was  $85.6  million, 
and  the  conference  committee  came  up 
-with  about  $1,664  million  more  than  ei- 
ther the  House  or  the  Senate.  My  ques- 
tion is  I  understand  the  Mayor  and  the 
city  council  transmitted  their  budget 
on  September  13.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  that  extra  $1.66  million  is 
for? 

Mr.  DEXON.  The  additional  $1.6  mil- 
lion is.  No.  1.  all  District  funds,  and  No. 
2,  it  wais  a  transfer  from  another  appro- 
priation account.  The  District's  re- 
quest for  this  change  came  up  after  the 
bill  passed  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  this  is  not  Federal 
money? 

Mr.  DEXON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  It  is  not 
Federal  money? 

Mr.  DIXON.  No,  it  is  all  District 
money. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  8.  line  11 
after  "Department"  insert  "  :  Provided  fur- 


ther. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  implement  any  plan 
that  includes  the  closing  of  Engine  Company 
3.  located  at  439  New  Jersey  Avenue.  North- 
west". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DDCON.  Madam  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  in  said  amendment,  insert: 
•  :  Provided  further.  That  in  addition  to  the 
$892,156,000  appropriated  under  this  heading, 
an  additional  $1,025,000  and  11  full-time 
equivalent  positions  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Administrative 
Services  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
System  for  Janitorial  services,  pest  control, 
window  washing,  trash  collection  and  re- 
moval, and  landscaping."  and  on  page  5. 
after  line  7  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  H.R. 
2492  insert  "(Including  Transfer  of  Funds)" 
as  a  centerhead. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DixON]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DDCON.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  item  10,  amend- 
ment No.  10,  there  is  $1,025  million,  and 
it  is  to  be  used  for  transferring  people 
from  the  Department  of  Administra- 
tive Services  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  system  for  janitorial  services, 
pest  control,  window  washing,  trash 
collection  and  removal,  and  land- 
scaping. Is  that  Federal  money? 

Mr.  DDCON.  The  answer  is  no.  The 
court  system  expressed  the  desire  to 
take  care  of  their  own  janitorial  serv- 
ices. This  is  money  allocated  to  them 
out  of  District  funds  to  do  so;  it  is  a 
transfer  from  another  District  agency, 
the  Department  of  Administrative 
Services. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  Page  12.  line  16. 
strike       out       "$312,948,000"       and       insert 
$316,948,000" 

motion  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DDCON.  Madam  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 


The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  DiXON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  in  said  amendment,  insert 
$306,264,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  13.  after 
line  9.  insert: 

DC.  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  DEFICIT  PAYMENT 

For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  General 
Fund  for  costs  incurred  for  the  operation  of 
the  D.C.  General  Hospital  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Law  1-134.  the  DC.  General  Hospital  Com- 
mission Act  of  1977.  $20,000,000 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DDCON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  DixoN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  in  said  amendment,  insert: 

DC  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  DEFICIT  PAYMENT 

For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  General 
Fund  for  costs  incurred  for  the  operation  of 
the  DC.  General  Hospital  pursuant  to  DC. 
Law  1-134.  the  DC  General  Hospital  Com- 
mission Act  of  1977.  $10,000,000. 

ENERGY  ADJUSTME.NTS 

The  Mayor  shall  reduce  appropriations  and 
expenditures  for  energy  costs  in  the  amount 
of  $482,000  within  one  or  several  of  the  var- 
ious appropriation  headings  In  this  Act. 
COMMUNICATIONS  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  Mayor  shall  reduce  appropriations  and 
expenditures  for  communications  costs  in 
the  amount  of  $158,000  within  one  or  several 
of  the  various  appropriation  headings  in  this 
Act. 

CONTRACTUAL  SERVICES  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  Mayor  shall  reduce  contractual  serv- 
ices appropriations  and  expenditures  within 
object  class  40  in  the  amount  of  $1,500,000 
within  one  or  several  of  the  various  appro- 
priation headings  in  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
no  reductions  shall  be  made  to  agencies  not 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Mayor  or  to 
the  Department  of  Human  Services. 

CASH  RESERVE  FUND 

For  the  purpose  of  a  cash  reserve  fund  to 
replenish  the  consolidated  cash  balances  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  $3,957,000. 

On  page  13,  line  3  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill.  H  R.  2492,  strike  "$3,423,000"  and  Insert 
"$3,323,000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DixON]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  in  this  amendment  it  says  the 
conference  allows  $10  million  to  be 
spent  for  D.C.  General  Hospital  deficit 
payment.  It  was  not  included  in  the 
House  measure.  For  what  purpose  is 
that  money  spent,  and  is  that  Federal 
money? 

Mr.  DIXON.  First  of  all.  this  is  all 
District  money.  The  Senate  had  $20 
million.  We  reduced  it  to  $10  million 

This  is  a  return  from  D.C.  General 
Hospital  to  the  District's  budget  of  $10 
million  because  the  hospital  has  over- 
spent its  budget  over  the  past  few 
years  by  $74  million.  The  rest  of  the 
items  in  this  amendment  are  strictly 
an  accounting  procedure  of  all  District 
funds. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  It  does  not 
include  Federal  tax  dollars? 

Mr.  DIXON.  There  are  no  Federal  tax 
dollars. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  13.  line  13. 
strike  out  "$27,062,000"  and  insert 
•$7,000,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  DiXON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Delete  the  sum  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment and  delete  the  sum  Inserted  by  said 
amendment  and  strike  out  line  10  through 
and  including  line  14  on  page  13  of  the  House 
engrossed  bill  H.R.  2492.  and  on  page  29,  line 
12  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  H.R.  2492  strike 
out  "1993"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1994". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  25:  Page  15,  line  13. 
after  "lapse"  insert  ":  Provided  further.  That 
$50,000,000  shall  be  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  6  of  Public  Law  101-590 
(104  Stat.  2929)  and  shall  be  transferred  with- 
in 4-5  days  of  receipt  of  bond  proceeds 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  DiXON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  25.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert  ":  Provided  further,  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  shall 
transmit  to  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  no 
later  than  April  15.  1994.  a  proposed  plan  pro- 
viding for  the  financing  of  the  capital  reha- 
bilitation and  revitalization  of  the  medical 
infrastructure  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Provided  further.  That  this  plan  shall  in- 
clude how  the  capital  needs  of  all  hospitals 
will  be  addressed:  Provided  further.  That  this 
plan  shall  specifically  address  the  currently 
authorized  George  Washington  University 
project  as  part  of  the  overall  plan 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  Page  15.  line  13. 
after  "lapse"  insert  ''Provided  further.  That, 
once  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  study  on 
the  fishway  at  Little  Falls  Dam  is  complete 
the  Washington  Aqueduct  may  use  up  to 
$500,000  of  funds  provided  to  It  under  this 
heading  to  initiate  construction  of  modifica- 
tions to  the  Little  Falls  Dam  facility  for  the 
purpose  of  environmental  restoration  and 
Improvements  by  providing  passage  for  anad- 
romous  fish  on  the  Potomac  River". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DDCON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  DixoN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  Page  34.  after 
line  5.  Insert: 

Sec.  139.  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  report  back  to  the  Congress 
within  90  days  of  the  status  of  construction 
of  a  new  Federal  prison  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  previously  authorized  by  Congress. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DDCON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  DixON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
section  number  named  in  said  amendment, 
insert  "137". 
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On  page  33.  line  11  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H.R.  2492  strike  out  "SEC.  137"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  135". 

On  page  33.  line  23  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H.R.  2492  strike  out  "Sec.  138"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  136". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

DDCON]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:  Page  34,  line  14. 
strike  out  "$15,133,000"  and  Insert 
"$15,501,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DEXON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  DixoN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  in  said  amendment,  insert 
"$14,231,000". 

On  page  35.  line  12  of  the  House  engrossed 
bin  H.R.  2492  strike  out  "$10,587,000"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "$10,242,000". 

On  page  37.  line  4  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H.R.  2492  after  -Provided,"  Insert: 

"That  $7,000,000  of  this  appropriation,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  shall  be 
available  solely  for  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployees' disability  compensation:  Provided 
further,". 

On  page  37,  line  11  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H.R.  2492  strike  out  "(Rescission)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Including  Rescission". 

On  page  37.  line  12  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H.R.  2492  strike  out  "Of  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "For  an  additional  amount  of 
"Public  works".  $23,447,000:  Provided,  That 
of. 

On  page  37  line  16  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H.R.  2492  after  "rescinded"  insert  "for  a 
net  increase  of  $20,176,000". 

On  page  44.  after  line  14  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bin  H.R.  2492  Insert  "Sec.  203.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  ap- 
propriations made  and  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1993.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  OF  Indiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Ddcon]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  the  House  and  the  Senate  ap- 
propriated $3.27  million,  and  the  con- 
ference increased  that  by  S20  million. 
What  was  the  reason  for  that?  It  is  for 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  but  what  was  the 
reason  for  the  quantum  leap  from  $2.3 
million  to  $23  million? 
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Mr  DDCON.  First  of  all  it  is  all  Dis- 
trict funds. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DDCON,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  every  one  of  these 
amendments  in  disagreement  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  about,  he  said 
they  are  all  District  funds.  Are  the 
Federal  funds  and  District  funds  inter- 
mingled? 

Mr.  DDCON.  In  this  case,  no;  this  is  a 
1993  supplemental  request. 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana.  What  I  am 
sayTti^  .is  that  on  these  technical 
amendments,  when  we  give  the  $700 
million  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
that  incorporated  into  their  overall 
budget? 

Mr.  DDCON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  How  do  you 
determine  what  is  Federal  money  ana 
what  is  city  money? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well.  I  determine  that  by 
the  fact  that  the  bill  is  $3.7  billion  and 
of  that,  S3  billion  is  District  money.  In 
this  particular  amendment,  this  is  a 
1993  supplemental  and  this  is  clearly 
all  District  funds,  without  any  fungible 
item  or  issue  involved. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  And  the  pre- 
vious amendments  I  asked  about,  the 
gentleman  said  those  were  all  District 
moneys,  there  were  no  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars involved.  Could  it  be  that  part  of 
those  moneys  were  Federal  tax  dollars? 

Mr.  DDCON.  I  did  not  hear  the  last 
part  of  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Could  it  be 
that  part  of  the  money  that  went  to 
those  amendments  were  Federal  tax 
dollars? 

Mr.  DIXON  Madam  Speaker,  not  ac- 
cording to  my  interpretation.  If  the 
gentleman  would  ask  me.  ii  was  not. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  a  lit- 
tle disappointed  because  when  I  asked 
the  question.  I  asked  it  in  good  faith, 
were  any  Federal  tax  dollars  involved; 
and  the  gentleman  said  'no."  Now  the 
gentleman  is  saying  according  to  his 
interpretation  none  of  the  $700  million, 
tax  dollars  we  give,  were  included  in 
those  amendments.  Had  I  known  that 
that  was  partially  Federal  tax  dollars. 
I  would  have  called  for  some  votes. 

So  I  am  a  little  disappointed  in  the 
gentleman  s  answer  on  the  previous 
amendments. 

Mr.  DDCON.  As  it  relates  to  this 
amendment,  this  is  a  $23  million  pay- 
ment from  the  District  to  the  Metro 
system,  paying  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  Metro  system. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  According 
to  the  gentleman's  interpretation, 
then,  none  of  this  is  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well,  his  is  clearly  not 
Federal  tax  dollars. 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  what 
about  the  three  previous  amendments 
that  I  asked  about? 
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Mr  DEXON.  I  think  I  answered  that. 
The  gentleman  would  say  it  is  tax  dol- 
lars because  he  says  money  is  fungible. 
I  look  at  the  entire  bill  of  $3.7  billion  of 
which  only  about  $631  million  are  a 
payment  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
lieu  of  taxes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  this 
$20  million  is  all  Wsishington,  DC,  tax 
moneys.  Is  that  right?  This  $20  million 
is  all  Washington,  DC,  tax  money,  no 
Federal  tax  dollars  are  involved? 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  OK.  Let  me 
just  say  that  I  am  truly  diappointed  on 
the  previous  three  amendments  be- 
cause I  asked  the  question,  as  I  said,  in 
good  faith,  and  i)art  of  that  was  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars.  I  think  I  have  been 
misled  just  a  little  bit,  and  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  that. 

But  since  all  of  this  money  is  not 
Federal  tax  dollars  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Pagre  34.  line  19. 
strike       out       ■$10,373,000"        and        insert 
$8,339,000" 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    DIXON 

Mr.  DDCON.  Madam  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  DixoN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  in  said  amendment,  insert 
$7,889,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  35.  line  23. 
after  '"the"  insert  "Personal  and". 

MOTION  OFFERF.D  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  motion. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows; 

Mr.  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

W.^SHINGTON.  DC, 

October  27,  1993 
Hon.  Tho.mas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker.    U.S.   House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr    Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repesentatives.  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  from  the  White  House  on  Tuesday, 
October  26.  1993  at  8:00  p.m.  and  said  to  con- 
tain a  message  from  the  President  wherein 
he  transmits  the    "Government  Reform  and 
Savings  Act  of  1993".  draft  legislation. 
With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

DONNALD  K.  ANDERSON. 

Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


GOVERNMENT  REFORM  AND  SAV- 
INGS ACT  OF  1993— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  103- 
155) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Union  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  today  for 
your  immediate  consideration  and  en- 
actment the  "Government  Reform  and 
Savings  Act  of  1993".  This  legislation  is 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Performance  Review  (NPR). 
Also  transmitted  is  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis. 

The  goal  of  the  NPR  is  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  a  more  effective, 
efficient,  and  responsive  government — 
a  government  that  works  better  and 
costs  less.  The  NPR  began  on  March  3, 
1993,  when  I  asked  Vice  President  Gore 
to  conduct  an  intensive  6-month  review 
of  how  the  Federal  Government  works. 
The  Vice  President  organized  a  team  of 
experienced  Federal  employees  from  all 
comers  of  government  to  examine  both 
agencies  and  cross-cutting  systems, 
such  as  budgeting,  financial  manage- 
ment, procurement,  and  personnel.  He 
spoke  with  employees  at  every  major 
agency  and  sought  the  views  of  hun- 
dreds of  organizations,  business  lead- 
ers, and  State  and  local  officials. 

The  NPR  report  presents  numerous 
proposals,  some  of  which  require  legis- 
lation, some  of  which  can  be  achieved 
through    administrative    action.    The 
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legislation  I  am  presenting  today  is  a 
major  step  in  implementing  those  NPR 
recommendations  that  require  action 
by  the  Congress.  I  plan  to  include  addi- 
tional NPR  proposals  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  1995  Budget. 

This  legislation  includes  proposals 
that  seek  to:  consolidate  and  stream- 
line agency  operations;  eliminate  un- 
necessary programs;  end  unneeded  sub- 
sidies; improve  financial  management 
and  debt  collection;  reduce  the  burdens 
resulting  from  statutory  reporting  re- 
quirements; and  improve  the  dissemi- 
nation of  government  information. 
They  were  selected  from  the  NPR  re- 
port with  the  expectation  that  they 
can  be  considered  expeditiously  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  rec- 
ommendations will  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  adjournment  this 
year. 

The  savings  total  for  the  legislation  I 
am  submitting  today  is  $9  billion. 

To  accompany  these  NPR  rec- 
ommendations, a  package  of  rescis- 
sions will  be  sent  to  the  Congress 
shortly.  The  Administration  is  also 
working  with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  on  a  major  procure- 
ment reform  measure. 

By  implementing  these  recommenda- 
tions, I  believe  we  can  make  fundamen- 
tal changes  for  the  better  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
pledge  to  work  with  the  Congress  to 
ensure  the  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

WILLIAM  J.  CLINTON. 

The  white  house.  October  26.  1993. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  discussion  earlier  today,  the 
Chair  will  take  1-minutes  at  this  time. 


DO  WE  HAVE  A  FOREIGN  POLICY? 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
adjournment  of  the  regular  legislative 
business  happened  very  quickly,  and  I 
appreciate  the  Chair  honoring  the  deci- 
sion this  morning  to  allow  1-minutes 
and  not  have  those  1-minutes  interfere 
with  the  special  orders  of  5  minutes  or 
60  minutes,  so  that  I  may  do  a  commer- 
cial for  my  1-hour  special  order  on 
Mogadishu,  Haiti,  Somalia,  and  where 
our  foreign  policy  is  going.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  one. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  letters  are 
starting  to  show  up  from  the  parents  of 
those  young  Rangers  and  the  Fort 
Bragg  special-ops  guys,  the  160th  spe- 
cial operations  aviation  regiment  he- 
roes who  died  in  Somalia.  I  have  one  I 
would  like  to  put  in  the  Record  right 
now  from  retired  Lt.  Col.  Larry  Joyce, 
his  wife  Gail. 


I  also  want  to  point  out  that  in  that 
special  order  this  evening  for  an  hour  I 
am  going  to  have  color  blowups  this 
big  on  the  floor  here  on  an  A-frame  of 
about  25  of  them  explaining  more 
clearly  for  you  in  color  the  quagmire 
we  are  in  in  Somalia  than  I  have  seen 
with  black-and-white  satellite  imagery 
upstairs  under  secret  conditions  on  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

I  promise  you  that  you  will  learn 
something  if  you  stay  with  us  during 
these  special  orders  tonight.  That  is  a 
promise. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Chicago,  IL, 
October  22.  1993. 
Hon.  RoscoE  G.  Bartlett. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Bartlett:  My  son. 
Sgt.  James  Casey  Joyce,  was  one  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Rangers  killed  in  the  October  3  Soma- 
lia ambush  in  Mogadishu. 

Even  though  I  served  two  combat  tours  in 
Vietnam.  I  could  rationalize  Bill  Clinton's 
protesting  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Now,  I'm 
struck  by  the  irony  of  his  objection  to  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Vietnam,  and  his  suppwrt  of  a 
similar  policy  for  U.S.  involvement  in  Soma- 
lia. It's  similar,  at  least,  in  its  vagueness,  its 
politicization,  and  its  misguided  use  of  the 
military.  My  son  opposed  my  support  for  Bill 
Clinton.  His  death  in  Somalia— brought 
about  by  weak  and  indecisive  amateurs  in 
the  Clinton  Administration — confirms  my 
sons  wisdom  and  my  naivete. 

Senior  military  officers,  including  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General 
Colin  Powell,  repeatedly  requested  armored 
and  mechanized  vehicles  for  Somalia.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Les  Aspin  denied  each  re- 
quest. Armored  and  mechanized  units  are  es- 
sential reinforcements  for  the  highly  mobile 
but  lightly  armed  Rangers  my  son  was  so 
proud  to  join. 

Those  reinforcements  might  not  have 
helped  my  son.  because  he  apparently  was 
one  of  the  first  killed.  But.  they  certainly 
would  have  helped  many  of  the  other  Iff  sol- 
diers who  were  killed  and  the  scores  of  oth- 
ers who  were  wounded.  Army  Rangers  are 
the  most  highly  trained  and  motivated  sol- 
diers this  country  ever  produced.  To  put 
them,  or  any  other  soldiers,  into  combat 
with  no  way  to  reinforce  them  is  criminal. 

Americans,  especially  the  casualties  and 
their  families,  deserve  answers.  Congres- 
sional hearings  should  be  held  immediately 
to  determine  what  went  wrong  in  Somalia  so 
those  mistakes  are  not  repeated.  We  must 
know  who.  specifically,  made  the  disastrous 
decision  to  change  the  American  military 
posture  in  Somalia  from  one  of  humani- 
tarian relief  to  one  of  offensive  combat  and 
why  this  decision  was  made. 

Did  someone  in  the  administration  make 
that  decision?  Or  were  the  President,  the 
secretary  of  state  and  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense simply  asleep  at  the  switch?  Who  de- 
cided Rangers  should  be  used  to  arrest  gen- 
eral Aideed?  Why?  If  his  arrest  was  so  essen- 
tial, why  did  we  suddenly  decide  to  reverse 
course  after  my  son  and  17  other  American 
soldiers  were  killed  on  October  3''  Who  so 
grossly  underestimated  his  generalship  in 
urban  guerrilla  warfare?  Why?  Is  Aideed  per- 
haps the  only  stabilizing  influence  in  Soma- 
lia? If  so.  why  did  it  take  so  many  American 
casualties  to  learn  that  fact?  Didnt  we  learn 
anything  from  Vietnam,  where  our  obsession 
with  Ho  Chi  Minh  drew  us  deeper  and  deeper 
into  that  quagmire? 


These  are  just  a  few  questions  that  are 
begging  for  answers.  I  urge  you  to  call  for  an 
investigation  and  congressional  hearings  so 
we  can  set  our  foreign  policy  straight  and 
make  proper  use  of  our  military  in  enforcing 
that  policy. 

Questions  also  need  to  be  asked  of  the  mili- 
tary command  in  Somalia.  Why  were  Army 
Rangers  inserted  into  what  we  know  was  a 
deadly  ambush  without  United  Nations 
Forces— in  place— to  reinforce  them?  They 
were  not  American,  but  certainly,  Malaysian 
and  Pakistani  tanks  and  armored  personnel 
carriers  were  better  than  none  at  all.  They 
did  eventually  arrive — ten  hours  late. 

Todays  army  is  far  superior  to  the  one  in 
which  I  served  in  the  60s  and  70s.  The  young 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  defense  of 
our  country  are  a  national  treasure.  In  the 
future,  lets  ensure  they  get  proper  direction 
and  support  they  need  and  deserve  no  less. 
Please  let  me  know  how  I  can  help. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Larry  E,  Joyce, 
U.  Col.  (Ret.).  U.S.  Army. 


SPEND  THE  NIGHT  WITH 
AMERICA'S  HEROES 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oct.  8, 
Joe  Ungrady  of  the  Brookline  Fire  Co. 
in  Havertown,  PA,  crawled  across  the 
second  floor  of  a  burning,  smoke-filled 
apartment,  found  an  unconscious 
woman,  and  dragged  her  to  safety. 

Joe  has  been  a  volunteer  firefighter 
since  the  age  of  16,  and  is  now  in  his 
10th  year  of  service.  I  rise  to  commend 
Joe  Ungrady's  heroic  efforts,  and  cite 
him  as  just  one  example  of  America's 
heroes  all  across  this  country. 

Tonight,  as  I  have  done  every  year 
that  I  have  been  in  this  institution,  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  rise  with  the 
D.C  Fire  Department,  to  learn  first- 
hand the  challenges  that  America's  he- 
roes face. 

Firefighters  respond  not  just  to  fires, 
but  in  our  cities  are  the  first  on  the 
scene  of  crimes,  at  drug  shootings,  and 
all  of  the  problems  of  urban  America. 
Much  has  been  made  over  the  past 
week  about  the  need  for  assistance  in 
addressing  the  alarming  crime  rate  in 
the  District.  Well,  get  out  from  behind 
your  desk  and  join  us  tonight,  and  have 
a  chance  to  see  firsthand  what  these 
men  and  women  go  through  every  day 
in  cooperation  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment community. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
this  effort  so  that  we  can  better  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  need  to  sup- 
port the  emergency  response  commu- 
nity in  America. 

Mr.     Speaker,     1     include     for     the 
Record  an  article  from  the  News  of 
Delaware  County  about  Joe  Ungrady. 
[From  the  News  of  Delaware  County,  Oct.  13, 
19931 
Fireman  Rescues  Woman  From  Blaze 
(By  Mary  Beth  Lauer) 
Joe  Ungrady  crawled  across  the  floor  of  a 
burning,  smoke-filled  Havertown  apartment 
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Friday  night,  found  an  unconscious  woman 
and  dragged  her  to  safety. 

•I  didn't  feel  like  a  hero.'  the  26-year-old 
Brooliline  Hrefighter  said.  "I  was  just  doing 
my  job.  ' 

Ungrady  was  part  of  the  search  and  rescue 
team  that  entered  the  second  floor  apart- 
ment at  424  Darby  Road  shortly  after  10.37 
p.m.  when  the  alarm  sounded. 

Llanerch  firefighters  were  already  there 
trying  to  put  out  the  blaze.  They  had  arrived 
on  the  scene  to  find  flames  coming  out  the 
front  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  duplex 

As  Ungrady  carried  Terry  Belciano.  38.  to 
the  steps  of  the  apartment,  he  heard  her 
cough. 

■I  was  pleased  to  hear  that.  "  he  said.  "It 
meant  she  was  still  alive,  " 

■  Three  of  us  got  her  down  the  stairs,  " 
Ungrady  recalled. 

Llanerch  engineer  Thomas  Kelly  and  fire- 
fighter Kevin  Doughtery  helped  Ungrady  get 
Belciano.  the  only  occupant  of  the  apart- 
ment, down  the  stairs,  said  Llanerch  Fire 
Chief  Dave  McKinney 

Once  outside  Belciano  was  treated  by  Hav- 
erford  paramedics  and  then  taken  to  nearby 
Veterans  Field.  From  there  she  was  taken 
by  helicopter  to  the  Crozer-Chester  Burn 
Center. 

Suffering  from  severe  smoke  inhalation, 
she  was  listed  in  critical  condition  until 
Monday,  when  her  condition  was  listed  as 
critical  but  stable,  officials  said. 

■When  you  go  into  a  burning  building, 
you're  hoping  everyone  will  be  out  and  it 
will  be  just  routine."  Ungrady  said  Monday 
night. 

It  was  the  first  time  Ungrady  was  ever 
called  upon  to  save  a  life. 

•You're  trained  to  know  what  to  do."  said 
Ungrady.  who  has  been  a  volunteer  fire- 
fighter since  he  was  16.  "Now  I  know  all  that 
training  paid  off." 

Ungrady  said  the  first  thing  he  felt  when  it 
was  all  over  was  pride  and  satisfaction.  Now. 
he  said  he  would  like  to  meet  Belciano. 

The  duplex,  which  houses  an  attorney's  of- 
fice on  the  first  Hoor,  suffered  heavy  dam- 
age. McKinney  said. 

Both  the  Bon  Air  and  Manoa  fire  compa- 
nies were  called  in  to  help  put  out  the  blaze. 

McKinney.  who  was  also  on  the  scene,  said 
the  fire  seemed  to  start  in  a  front  sitting 
room. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, he  said. 


D  1630 
UNFUNDED  FEDERAL  MANDATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nadler).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
GiLLMOR]  la  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  my  congressional  mandates  caucus 
colleagues  in  support  of  National  Un- 
funded Mandate  Day.  and  to  talk  about 
the  constitutional  amendment  I  intro- 
duced yesterday  on  unfunded  man- 
dates. I  reserved  my  own  5  minutes  to 
allow  other  Members  more  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  caucus'  special  order. 

Federal  mandates  are  crushing  State 
and  local  governments.  In  my  home 
State  of  Ohio.  Gov.  George  Voinovich 
released  a  report  earlier  this  year 
showing  that  mandates  cost  the  State 
over  $300  million  per  year.  Ohio  spends 


more  just  to  implement  Medicaid  man- 
dates passed  in  1988  than  it  spends  on 
the  entire  Ohio  Department  of  Health. 
No  wonder  the  State  has  been  forced  to 
cut  health  department  programs  over 
the  past  several  years. 

I  started  serving  in  the  Ohio  Senate 
In  1967.  By  the  time  I  left  as  senate 
president  in  1988.  what  had  started  out 
as  a  trickle  of  mandates  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  become  a  raging 
flood,  setting  the  States  adrift  in  red 
ink. 

GROWTH  OF  FEDERAL  MANDATES 

A  recent  insight  magazine  article 
calculated  just  17  mandates  from  1960 
to  1985.  Then  from  1988  to  1992— just  4 
years— the  Federal  Government  added 
88  mandates  relating  to  toxics  alone. 
Already  this  year,  no  less  than  130 
mandates  have  been  proposed  by  a  Con- 
gress full  of  avowed  reformers  and 
would-be  relnventors  of  government. 

Congress  in  effect  tells  State  and 
local  governments,  "We  know  how  to 
spend  your  money  better  than  you  do." 
Let  me  describe  just  how  false  that  is. 
Federal  regulations  could  require  cities 
to  keep  atraizine  levels  in  drinking 
water  below  3  parts  per  billion.  Yet  a 
human  would  have  to  drink  38  bathtubs 
of  water  per  day  with  3  parts  per  bil- 
lion of  atrazine  to  equal  the  dose  found 
to  be  cancerous  in  rats.  Even  though 
its  water  rarely  exceeds  that  3  part  per 
billion  level,  it  could  cost  the  city  of 
Columbus  $80  million  to  build  a  water 
purification  plant  to  comply  with  this 
rule.  For  the  same  amount  of  money, 
the  city  could  hire  an  extra  2,300  teach- 
ers at  the  average  State  salary. 

MANDATE-O-METER 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  story  that 
gave  me  the  idea  for  the  Mandate-O- 
Meter.  I  am  going  to  be  bringing  out 
this  meter  from  time  to  time  to  show 
how*  mandates  are  destroying  State 
sovereignty  and  taking  away  their 
ability  to  serve  other  important  public 
needs. 

This  graph  shows  how  much  the 
motor-voter  bill  will  cost  Ohio,  and 
shows  other  things  the  State  could  be 
spending  its  money  on.  While  Members 
of  Congress  passed  congratulatory 
handshakes  back  and  forth,  the  State 
budget  director  must  scramble  to  find 
another  $20  million  to  pay  for  this  bill 
after  another  year  of  bruising  budget 
cuts.  That's  a  lot  of  money  for  some 
new  mandated  government  forms,  and 
an  expanded  role  for  the  bloated  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  The  $20  million  could 
have  been  used  for  an  extra  574  teach- 
ers. With  that  money  you  could  in- 
crease by  nearly  65  percent  the  number 
of  tutors  and  small  group  instructors. 
You  could  double  the  number  of  pre- 
school special  education  teachers.  The 
State  could  have  hired  more  than  400 
extra  highway  patrolmen.  It  could  in- 
crease tenfold  its  drug  traffic  interdic- 
tion team.  The  State  could  also  have 
offered  a  full  year  of  tuition  to  2,000 
students  to  attend  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 
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Congress  is  Intruding  into  legislative 
areas  traditionally  left  to  State  gov- 
ernments, directly  displacing  State  au- 
thority. When  Congress  imposes  these 
unfunded  mandates.  States  and  local 
governments  lose  the  flexibility  to  pay 
for  vital  services.  They  have  to  raise 
taxes  or  cut  services  to  pay  for  pro- 
grams into  which  they  have  no  Input. 

Congress  is  in  effect  raising  State 
taxes,  and  cutting  services  like  police 
protection  and  education. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  prohibit  Congress 
from  enacting  any  unfunded  mandates 
and  invite  by  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  it.  This  resolution  will 
protect  State  and  local  entities  from 
bankruptcy,  and  prevent  us  from  driv- 
ing more  nails  into  the  coffin  of  coop- 
erative federalism. 

I  thank  the  congressional  mandates 
caucus  for  its  outstanding  work,  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


REPORT   ON   RESOLUTION   PROVID- 
ING     FOR      CONSIDERATION      OF 
H.R.        334.        RECOGNITION        OF 
LUMBEE    TRIBE    OF    CHERAW    IN- 
DIANS OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-309)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  286)  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  334)  to  provide  for  the 
recognition    of   the    Lumbee    Tribe    of 
Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.J. 
RES.  283.  FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1994 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-310)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  287)  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  283) 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PERMISSION  TO  LAY  CERTAIN 
HOUSE  RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE 
TABLE 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Resolu- 
tion 52,  House  Resolution  150,  House 
Resolution  153,  and  House  Resolution 
218  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMUNITY'  ARTS  PROGRAM  IN 
FOREST.  MS.  OFFERS  WIDE 
RANGE  OF  ACTIVITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  October 
is  National  Arts  and  Humanities  Month.  In  con- 
junction with  that  observance,  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  very  active  community  arts  pro- 
gram in  Forest,  MS. 

Forest  Community  Arts,  Inc..  presented  an 
exhibit  of  original  paintings  by  18  Mississippi 
artists  on  CDctober  3  to  kick  off  its  monthlong 
focus  on  the  arts.  This  past  week  it  sponsored 
a  Creative  Chnstmas  program  at  the  National 
Guard  armory  that  included  entertainment, 
educational  exhibits,  arts  and  crafts  exhibits, 
and  Christmas  gift  items  for  sale.  On  October 
31,  the  observance  will  end  with  a  concert  of 
sacred  and  classical  music  at  the  Forest  Bap- 
tist Church,  featuring  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi Concert  Choir  under  the  direction  of 
Jerry  Jordan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Forest  Community  Arts.  Inc.. 
for  the  work  it  is  doing  to  promote  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  arts  in  Forest  and  Scott 
County. 


INTERNATIONAL  COUNTERFEITING 
DETERRENCE  ACT  OF  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  Congressman  Bachus  of 
Alabama,  I  am  introducing  the  Inter- 
national Counterfeiting  Deterrence  Act 
of  1993,  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
Nation's  financial  system  from  inter- 
national counterfeiting  and  economic 
terrorism. 

It  has  been  reported  that  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  American  currency 
around  the  world  is  fake  and  that  as 
much  as  200  million  dollars'  worth  has 
already  been  identified.  What  was  once 
an  irritating  problem  has  blossomed 
into  an  Achilles  heel  for  our  economy. 
Recent  news  reports  show  terrorists  in 
the  Bekaa  Valley  of  Lebanon  mass  pro- 
ducing $100  bills.  These  terrorists  have 
refined  the  process  so  that  counterfeit 
$100  bills  are  near  perfect.  Intelligence 
sources  have  indicated  that  counterfeit 
bills  are  being  used  to  finance  inter- 
national terrorism  and  to  purchase  il- 
licit weapons  from  international  arms 
markets.  International  counterfeiters 
are  operating  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  and  their  activities  have  become 
a  serious  national  security  problem. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  in 
response  to  the  increasing  inter- 
national threat  to  our  economy  and 
our  national  security  from  counter- 
feiters. The  bill  establishes  an 
anticounterfeit  strike  force,  chaired  by 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  is 
charged  with  coordinating  U.S.  policy 
for    the    prevention    and    detection    of 


international  counterfeiting.  Specifi- 
cally, the  strike  force  must  determine 
the  extent  and  probable  effect  of  the 
counterfeiting  of  U.S.  currency  outside 
the  United  States  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  engaged  in  as  a  form  of  eco- 
nomic terrorism.  The  bill  also  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  propose  and  enter 
into  international  agreements  to  pro- 
mote international  coordination  in  pre- 
venting, detecting,  and  prosecuting 
counterfeiters.  The  strike  force  is  also 
required  to  study  counterfeiting  deter- 
rence, detection,  and  enforcement 
techniques,  and  report  to  Congress 
within  18  months.  In  order  to  better  co- 
ordinate U.S.  overseas  policy  toward 
international  counterfeiting,  the  strike 
force  would  be  authorized  to  establish 
foreign  offices. 

D  1640 

The  heart  of  the  bill  is  in  its  various 
sanction  provisions,  one  of  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  issue  Execu- 
tive orders  prohibiting  depository  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  from 
transferring  funds  or  accepting  depos- 
its from  any  person  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try identified  as  engaging  in  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  counterfeiting.  Other 
provisions  authorize  severe  criminal 
penalties  that  apply  to  individuals 
within  the  United  States  and  to  indi- 
viduals located  elsewhere.  Finally,  the 
bill  requires  certain  sanctions  against 
countries  engaged  in  State-supported 
counterfeiting. 

In  the  process  of  development  of  this 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  3 
months  input  was  solicited  from  all 
relevant  Federal  eigencies.  The  bill  is 
intended  to  send  a  clear  message  to 
international  counterfeiters  that  the 
United  States  is  taking  counterfeit  de- 
tection seriously.  We  plan  to  marshal 
all  appropriate  intelligence  networks 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  to  eradi- 
cate counterfeiting  and  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  money  supply. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  measure,  and  I  insert 
in  the  Record  a  section-by-section  de- 
scription of  the  bill: 

Section-by-Section  a.nalysis  of  the 
i.vternational  counterfeiti.ng  act  of  1993 
(A  bill  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Na- 
tion's financial  system  from  international 

counterfeiting    and    economic    terrorism, 

and  for  other  purposes) 

Section  1.  Short  title. 

The  International  Counterfeiting  Deter- 
rence Act  of  1993. 

Section  2.  International  counterfeiting  de- 
terrence strike  force. 

Establishes  an  International  Counterfeit- 
ing Deterrence  Strike  Force  (Strike  Force) 
to  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (Secretary)  with  representatives  from: 
Treasury,  BEP,  FED,  Secret  Service.  FBI. 
CIA.  State  Department.  Attorney  General's 
Office. 

Requires  the  Strike  Force  to  determine  the 
extent  and  probable  effect  of  the  counterfeit- 
ing of  U.S.  currency  outside  the  U.S..  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  engaged  in  as  a  form  of 
economic  terrorism  and  report  to  Congress 
annually. 


Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  propose  inter- 
national agreements  to  achieve  inter- 
national coordination  and  cooperation  in 
combating  counterfeiting. 

Authorizes  the  Strike  Force  to  seek  assist- 
ance from  the  intelligence  community  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  carrying  out  its 
functions. 

Section  3.  Studies  of  counterfeit  deter- 
rence and  enhanced  detection  and  enforce- 
ment techniques. 

Requires  the  Strike  Force  to  do  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  study  available  technological  devices 
and  methods  used  to  enhance  detection  and 
enforcement  techniques:  (2)  determine  how 
much  counterfeit  currency  has  been  detected 
and  its  cost  to  the  U.S.  government;  (3)  ana- 
lyze and  recommend  methods  and  tech- 
nologies used  in  the  production  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes:  (4)  study  the  demand  for  U.S. 
currency,  to  what  extent  its  use  is  limited  to 
$100  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  whether  or 
not  $100  Federal  Reserve  notes  should  be 
abolished. 

Requires  a  report  to  Congress  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  Allows  certain 
information  to  be  withheld  if  its  disclosure 
would  interfere  with  enforcement  activities. 

Section  4.  Changes  in  design  of  currency. 

Establishes  a  Currency  Design  Commission 
composed  of  the  Secretary,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  If  any  member  of  the  Commission 
proposes  a  need  for  a  design  change  for  coun- 
terfeit deterrence  purjxjses.  and  two  of  the 
three  members  agree,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  implement  the  design  change. 

Section  5.  Foreign  offices  authorized. 

Authorizes  the  Strike  Force  to  establish 
foreign  offices  to  better  coordinate  U.S. 
overseas  policy  toward  international  coun- 
terfeiters. 

Section  6.  Anticounterfeitlng  training 
team. 

Requires  the  Director  of  the  Secret  Service 
to  establish  a  team  of  experts  to  provide 
training  to  foreign  governments  in  detecting 
and  prosecuting  counterfeiting. 

Section  7.  Negotiations  with  countries  in 
which  a  significant  amount  of  counterfeiting 
of  U.S.  currency  occurs. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  negotiate  and 
to  enter  into  international  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  identified  as  engaging  in 
significant  amounts  of  counterfeiting,  to 
share  information,  technical  expertise,  and 
ensure  cooperation  between  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  prosecuting  of  counterfeiting 
activities. 

Requires  an  Interim  report  to  Congress  and 
a  final  report  on  the  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  on  foreign  countries  where  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  significant  counter- 
feiting is  occurring  and  for  which  no  agree- 
ment was  reached. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  issue  Execu- 
tive Orders  prohibiting  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  depository  institutions  and  other  per- 
son engaged  within  the  U.S.  in  the  transfer 
of  funds  from  participating  in  any  transfer  of 
funds  or  accepting  deposits  from  any  person 
of  a  foreign  country  identified  as  engaging  in 
significant  amounts  of  counterfeiting.  Also 
by  Executive  Order,  foreign  countries  identi- 
fied as  engaging  in  significant  amounts  of 
counterfeiting,  would  also  be  prohibited 
from  participating  in  any  transfer  of  funds 
or  from  maintaining  a  dep>osit  account  in  the 
U.S. 

Authorizes  criminal  penalties,  fines  and/or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  15  years,  for 
violations  of  any  Executive  order. 

Section  8.  Awards  authorized  for  counter- 
feiting cases. 
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Autnorizes  the  Strike  Force  to  ^rant 
awards  for  actions  that  lead  to  convictions 
of  persons  for  violations  of  U.S.  antl-coun- 
terfeitlng  laws. 

Section  9.  Counterfeiting  U.S.  currency 
abroad. 

Allows  those  outside  the  U.S..  who  engage 
in  counterfeiting  of  U.S.  currency,  to  be 
fined  and/or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  15 
years. 

Section  10.  Sanctions  against  State-sup- 
ported counterfeiting. 

Requires  the  Strike  Force  to  recommend 
sanctions  against  any  foreign  country  engag- 
ing in  counterfeiting  or  who  knowingly  or 
recklessly  permits  counterfeiting  to  occur. 

Requires  the  Export-Import  Bank  not  to 
guarantee,  insure,  extend  credit  or  service  to 
any  country  engaging  in  counterfeiting  or 
who  knowingly  or  recklessly  permits  coun- 
terfeiting to  occur. 

Amends  the  Export  Administration  Act  to 
include  licensing  for  countries  involved  in 
State-supported  counterfeiting 

Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  prohibit  foreign  assistance  to  countries 
involved  in  State-supported  counterfeiting. 


CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  CARNAGE 
OF  THE  PAST  FEW  DAYS  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  agrain 
the  men  of  violence  have  spoken 
through  the  mouths  of  guns,  and  once 
again  their  gruesome  sabotage  has 
blocked  the  road  to  peace  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Yesterday,  paramilitaries  of  the  Ul- 
ster Freedom  Fighters  killed  two  and 
injured  five  more  Catholic  workmen  in 
Belfast.  Monday  night  a  72-year-old 
Catholic  pensioner  was  shot  dead.  On 
Saturday  night  another  Catholic  was 
killed. 

The  evidence  is  that  these  murder 
victims  were  chosen  at  random,  sac- 
rificed in  retaliation  for  the  bombing 
murders  earlier  Saturday,  of  10  inno- 
cent shoppers — including  2  children— in 
a  Protestant  neighborhood  of  Belfast. 
The  Irish  Republican  Army  has 
claimed  credit  for  that  massacre, 
which  killed  1  of  its  paramilitaries  and 
injured  57  other  unsuspecting  bystand- 
ers. There  was  no  warning,  because  the 
IRA  sought  to  kill  loyalist 
paramilitaries  of  the  Ulster  Defense 
Association  it  thought  it  would  meet 
above  the  fish  shop  where  their  bomb 
exploded  prematurely 

Such  is  the  tit-for-tat  cycle  of  death 
in  Northern  Ireland  from  which  the 
Governments  of  Ireland  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  struggling  to  pull 
the  people  of  the  North.  The  process  for 
that  effort  was  a  series  of  talks  that  in- 
volved all  the  political  parties  in  the 
North  which  have  renounced  the  use  of 
violence.  Both  Governments  seek  a 
third  round  of  such  talks,  but  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
year. 

Some  hope  had  been  raised  in  recent 
weeks   by   private    talks   between    the 


leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Labour  Party,  which  renounces  vio- 
lence, and  the  Sinn  Fein,  the  political 
arm  of  the  IRA,  which  does  not.  The 
SDLP  leader,  John  Hume,  had  issued  a 
joint  statement  with  Gerry  Adams, 
leader  of  Sinn  Fein,  which  offered  the 
prospect  of  a  cessation  of  violence  by 
the  IRA  and  political  talks  involving 
Sinn  Fein  as  well  as  the  constitutional 
political  parties — those  which  commit 
themselves  to  constitutional  processes 
and  renounce  violence. 

All  who  know  John  Hume,  himself 
the  target  of  numerous  paramilitary 
attacks,  applaud  his  dedication  to  a 
lasting  peace  for  all  of  the  people  of 
the  North  through  dialogue  and  eco- 
nomic empowerment,  as  exemplified  by 
the  multilateral  efforts  of  the  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Ireland.  No  details  of 
the  initiative  he  has  authored  have  yet 
been  made  public,  but  one  must  ques- 
tion whether  the  IRA,  which  continued 
its  campaign  of  bombings  and  killings 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  joint  state- 
ment, was  ever  serious  about  ending 
that  violence.  Certainly  this  most  re- 
cent wanton  attack  cannot  be  squared 
with  a  commitment  to  peace  or  rec- 
onciliation. What  is  clear  is  that  both 
the  IRA  and  their  counterpart  Loyalist 
paramilitaries  such  as  the  UFF  are 
dedicated  solely  to  keeping  their  body 
counts  up  to  date  and  in  balance.  This 
cruel  preoccupation  cannot  but  lead  to 
future  suffering,  to  grieving  widows 
and  parents,  and.  just  as  surely,  to  a 
diminution  of  the  primacy  of  the 
human  spirit  over  savagery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  summon  words 
to  adequately  condemn  the  brutal,  cal- 
lous character  of  the  carnage  of  the 
past  few  days  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
civilized  world  stands  in  awe  and  ab- 
horrence at  what  we  see  there.  What 
the  Irish  people,  indeed  all  of  us,  must 
endeavor  to  take  away  from  this  view 
of  the  inferno,  however,  is  not  the  ter- 
ror that  its  perpetrators  seek  to  instill, 
but  the  determination  to  see  in  our 
utter  horror  that  its  only  solution  lies 
in  nonviolent  dialog  and  shared  devo- 
tion to  a  fair  and  peaceful  solution 
that  can  bring  together  those  whom 
the  killing  drives  asunder. 

A  beginning  to  such  an  end  would  be 
a  resumption  of  political  talks  among 
the  constitutional  parties  and  the  two 
Governments.  The  Sinn  Fein  could  be 
part  of  those  talks,  but  its  entry  can 
only  be  bought  by  a  genuine  and  con- 
vincing repudiation  of  paramilitary  vi- 
olence. There  is  no  excuse,  however,  for 
any  official  or  party  who  fails  to  see  in 
these  bloody  reprisals  the  imperative 
for  a  renewed  and  genuine  peace  proc- 
ess. When  Prime  Ministers  Albert 
Reynolds  and  John  Major  meet  this 
Friday,  Northern  Ireland  will  dominate 
their  discussions.  The  world  awaits 
their  joint  demonstration  of  resolve  to 
rejuvenate  the  quest  for  peace  rec- 
onciliation, and  justice  in  that  trou- 
bled land. 


OPPOSITION  TO  NAFTA  IN  ITS 
PRESENT  FORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nadler).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Barlow]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BARLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  my  First  District  in  Kentucky 
have  the  deepest  respect  for  the  people 
of  Mexico.  We  revere  their  proud  his- 
tory and  traditions.  The  people  of  Mex- 
ico have  gone  thru  the  same  intense 
nation-forming  process  as  has  our 
United  States.  I  have  the  deepest  re- 
spect for  the  negotiators  on  all  sides  of 
the  issues  involved  in  the  proposed 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
[NAFTA].  Yet.  I  rise  today  to  register 
my  opposition  to  this  proposed  agree- 
ment in  its  present  form. 

The  proposed  agreement  con- 
centrates its  attention  on  the  business 
sector,  virtually  solely,  as  the  engine 
for  economic  growth  in  our  nations. 
While  the  business  sector  is  crucial  as 
a  determinant  of  economic  growth,  we 
in  the  United  States  have  very  labori- 
ously learned  that  it  is  not  the  only  de- 
terminant of  economic  growth.  A  mod- 
em factory  with  the  highest  standards 
of  efficiency  and  productivity  and 
product  quality  is  not  truly  an  indica- 
tor of  economic  prowess  if  the  social 
infrastructure  in  the  community  and 
region  of  housing,  water  and  sewers, 
quality  roads,  schools,  police  and 
courts  of  law,  and  fire  protection  is  not 
being  carefully  nurtured. 

How  is  this  social  infrastructure  to 
be  provided?  Through  public  sector  in- 
vestment supported  by  wise  tax  policy. 
In  truth,  true  economic  development  is 
rooted  in  business  growth  and,  co- 
equally,  parallel  public  sector  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  deeply  troubling  to 
me  when  I  view  the  growing  industrial 
community  just  on  the  other  side  of 
our  United  States  border  with  Mexico 
operating  in  tax-free  zones,  contribut- 
ing little  in  proportion  to  needs  of  so- 
cial infrastructure  in  the  communities 
in  which  they  operate.  Many  of  these 
industries  ship  their  product  into  our 
Nation  where  the  product  competes  un- 
fairly from  a  production  pricing  stand- 
point because  this  product  is  virtually 
tax  free. 

Companies  in  our  Nation  shoulder  a 
significant  tax  burden  for  the  sake  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  oper- 
ate. If  we  were  to  pass  NAFTA,  as  pro- 
posed, without  Mexican  industries  pay- 
ing appropriate  taxes  to  meet  infra- 
structure needs  in  Mexico.  I  believe 
that  we  would  be  promoting  unfairness 
in  the  marketplace  for  companies  oper- 
ating in  the  United  States  and  our 
working  men  and  women  and  their 
families — who  depend,  on  their  jobs  in 
these  companies — when  we  open  our 
borders  to  imports  from  Mexico,  that 
are  virtually  tax  free.  Further,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  would  be  promoting  the 
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continuation  of  social  infrastructure 
conditions  in  Mexico  that  must  be  im- 
proved if  the  Mexican  people  are  truly 
to  benefit  from  economic  development. 
We  in  Kentucky  respect  the  choices 
of  the  Mexican  people  in  the  economic 
system  that  they  have  developed 
through  time.  We  ask  that  the  Mexican 
people  respect  our  economic  system 
that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
worked  so  hard  to  nurture  over  time. 


D  1650 

UNITED  STATES  POLICY 
REGARDING  HAITI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nadler).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Hutchinson]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, six  American  and  three  Cana- 
dian warships  were  deployed  in  waters 
off  the  Haitian  coast  in  an  effort  to  en- 
force the  United  Nations'  agreement 
with  Haiti's  military  rulers  to  return 
the  country's  elected  president.  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide,  to  power.  The  naval 
action  is  an  attempt  to  make  sure  the 
United  Nations'  oil  embargo,  first 
begun  in  June,  holds  tight.  In  addition. 
President  Clinton  has  refused  to  rule 
out  the  use  of  force  in  Haiti,  prompting 
a  confrontation  with  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Bob  Dole  over  a  President's  au- 
thority to  send  American  forces  to  for- 
eign countries  without  Congressional 
approval.  The  debate  in  the  Senate  il- 
lustrates the  continuing  concern  in 
Congress  over  the  worsening  political 
and  economic  crisis  in  Haiti. 

As  early  as  January  of  this  year,  I 
wrote  to  President  Clinton  urging  him 
to  lift  trade  sanctions  against  Haiti. 
Currently,  the  United  States  is  enforc- 
ing an  embargo  begun  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  which  pro- 
hibits nearly  all  trade  with  Haiti,  the 
only  exceptions  being  humanitarian 
goods  such  as  food  and  medicine.  The 
trouble  with  this  policy,  I  argued  to 
the  President,  is  that  it  has  had  little 
effect  in  restoring  democratic  rule  to 
that  desperately  poor  country.  I  also 
wrote: 

However,  there  is  widespread  agreement 
that  the  embargo  has  had  one  devastating  ef- 
fect. It  has  forced  the  Haitian  people  into 
even  deeper  economic  deprivation. 

That  is  even  truer  today:  Haiti  is 
ruled  by  ruthless  military  officers 
whose  main  concern  is  to  retain  power, 
and  who  have  nothing  to  gain  by  allow- 
ing the  return  of  Mr.  Aristide,  or  by 
keeping  promises  made  to  the  United 
Nations. 

When  I  visited  Haiti  a  few  years  ago, 
I  observed  first  hand  the  grinding  pov- 
erty and  economic  chaos. 

A  country's  economy,  even  in  an  eco- 
nomic basket  case  like  Haiti,  is  actu- 
ally a  patchwork  of  transactions;  de- 
stroying one  part  leads  to  the  devasta- 


tion of  other  parts.  That  is  why  the 
international  sanctions  cannot  help 
but  destroy  what  little  semblance  of 
commerce  once  existed  in  Haiti.  Also, 
exempting  food  and  medicine  has  not 
saved  the  Haitian  people  from  near- 
starvation  and  an  almost  complete 
shutdown  of  Haiti's  rudimentary 
health  care  system.  On  October  21,  the 
Washington  Post,  in  a  front-page  story, 
reported  that  even  Aristide's  staunch- 
est  supporters  now  resent  the  economic 
sanctions  which  are  making  life  pro- 
gressively more  difficult. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  continue  their 
present  policy  of  sanctions,  the  likely 
result  will  be  thousands  of  deaths  from 
starvation  and  disease  in  Haiti,  coupled 
with  additional  thousands  of  refugees 
teeming  to  United  States  shores  in 
creaky  boats,  hoping  to  escape  their 
nation's  growing  misery.  Certainly,  the 
United  States  has  an  interest  in  politi- 
cal events  in  Haiti;  but  a  series  of  crip- 
pling economic  sanctions  are  not  going 
to  turn  hardened  military  leaders  away 
from  their  tyranny.  Poverty  and  dicta- 
torship usually  go  hand  in  hand.  Our 
policy  of  further  impoverishing  Haiti 
not  only  has  hurt  the  Haitian  people, 
but  may  have  increased  the  resolve  of  a 
military  regime  which  resents  the 
world's  great  powers  seeking  to  impose 
a  system  as  delicate  as  representative 
democracy  on  a  country  which  can 
barely  feed  itself. 

Today,  in  my  statewide  newspaper  in 
Arkansas,  in  Little  Rock,  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  Gazette,  columnist  John 
Robert  Starr  wrote,  and  I  think  his 
analogy  is  perfect  for  the  situation 
that  we  face  in  Haiti,  he  wrote  this: 

What  Clinton  and  the  United  Nations  are 
proposing  to  do  to  Haiti  is  the  moral  equiva- 
lent of  building  a  wall  around  the  scene  of 
the  Los  Angeles  riots  and  starving  everyone 
who  lives  there  until  all  gang  members  are 
converted  into  angels. 

That  is  basically  and  simplistically 
the  policy  that  has  been  adopted  con- 
cerning this  very  impoverished  nation 
called  Haiti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DOOLITTLE]. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  making  this  important 
point.  It  is  my  understanding  the  gen- 
tleman has  actually  visited  Haiti, 
which  I  think  places  him  in  a  select 
group  of  individuals,  at  least  here  in 
this  body,  as  someone  who  is  familiar 
firsthand  with  the  conditions  that  are 
in  Haiti. 

I  understand  that  Haiti  is  a  very  im- 
poverished country.  I  think  I  read  it 
has  a  per  capita  income  of  something 
like  $370  a  year  per  person.  I  believe 
that  is  what  I  read. 

You  know,  I  have  been  very  con- 
cerned about  our  mission  in  Haiti,  this 
U.N.  mission  which  the  President  had 
approved  and  was  trying  to  move 
troops  into  in  support  of  that.  Thank 
goodness,  under  pressure  from  the  Con- 
gress, he  reversed  his  decision. 


I  think,  however,  the  blockade,  for 
reasons  the  gentleman  mentioned,  is 
ill-advised.  It  could  only  have  con- 
sequences contrary  to  what  would  be 
desirable.  Indeed,  perhaps  really  creat- 
ing a  severe  pressure  for  a  refugee  cri- 
sis. 

I  go  to  the  President's  comments  be- 
fore the  United  Nations.  We  are  famil- 
iar with  the  Weinberger  doctrine  devel- 
oped by  the  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  President  Reagan  and  fol- 
lowed by  both  Presidents  Reagan  and 
Bush.  But  President  Clinton,  before  the 
U.N.  in  a  speech  recently,  asked  three 
questions  when  we  get  into  involving 
U.S.  troops  in  some  sort  of  peacekeep- 
ing mission.  Those  questions  were  this: 
First,  is  there  a  real  threat  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security;  second, 
does  the  peacekeeping  mission  have 
clear  objectives;  and  third,  can  an  end 
point  be  identified? 

Let  us  go  through  those  for  a  minute. 
What  is  the  interest  of  involvement  by 
the  United  States  in  Haiti?  As  far  ais  I 
can  see,  as  one  Representative,  we  have 
no  national  interest  at  stake  in  send- 
ing our  troops  there.  So  I  think  the 
first  test,  is  there  a  real  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security,  there 
are  problems  in  Haiti,  and  there  have 
been  problems  for  years,  arguably  cen- 
turies. But  it  is  not  something  which  is 
a  threat  to  the  international  peace  and 
security.  I  think  that  is  quite  clear. 

Second,  does  the  peacekeeping  mis- 
sion have  clear  objectives?  I  think  this 
was  the  problem.  The  objectives  were 
not  clearly  defined.  Indeed,  I  under- 
stand from  the  reports  I  am  familiar 
with  that  "it  is  likely  that  the  par- 
liament of  Haiti  is  going  to  reject  the 
U.N.  peacekeeping  mission.  So  there  is 
no  support  for  it.  And  we  know  with 
the  violence  that  has  occurred,  obvi- 
ously that  has  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. 

Third,  can  an  end  point  be  identified? 
It  is  on  that  third  point  that  we  should 
all  take  note,  because  this  has  been 
tried  before,  hasn't  it?  It  seems  to  me 
there  was  an  expedition  of  Marines 
that  was  sent  there,  I  believe  in  1915, 
by  President  Wilson,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  he  is  absolutely  correct  in 
his  historical  analysis  of  Haiti.  In  1915 
American  Marines  went  in,  stayed  al- 
most 20  years,  and  were  very  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  process  of  nation-build- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  That  was  their  ef- 
fort, was  it  not?  In  fact,  were  not  the 
Marines  sent  to  protect  U.S.  invest- 
ments after  the  President  of  Haiti  was 
assassinated  in  1915?  And  they  ended  up 
staying  19  years.  And  as  soon  as  they 
left,  Haiti  split  off  the  road  of  democ- 
racy back  into  whatever  they  have. 

By  the  way,  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  just  to  understand  the  nation 
of  Haiti,  which  I  think  is  about  6.4  mil- 
lion residents,  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Haiti  actually  practices  voo- 
doo. So  we  are  dealing  with  a  country 
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that  is  very  different  from  our  own  and 
which  has  enormous  problems.  We  have 
tried  to  help  solve  those  in  the  past  to 
no  avail.  Nineteen  years  worth  of  na- 
tion-building went  down  the  drain  and 
ended  in  the  1930s.  And  here  we  go 
again.  Now  we  are  being  called  upon  to 
install  Mr.  Aristide. 

I  could  go  on  about  Mr.  Aristide.  but 
I  see  our  friend  from  Texais  [Mr. 
DeLay)  rising.  Maybe  he  will  tell  us. 

Mr.  DELAY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  just  wanted  to  make  the  point, 
and  make  it  very  clear,  that  not  only 
does  it  seem  that  this  administration 
does  not  understand  what  military 
power  is.  how  it  should  be  used,  and  in 
what  way  it  should  be  used.  I  mean,  to 
send  a  contingent  of  our  military  to 
Haiti  unarmed  is  absolutely  out- 
rageous. But  obviously  they  cannot 
even,  or  have  not  even,  had  any  sort  of 
historical  perception  or  historical 
basis.  I  mean,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
you  would  look  back  at  the  history  of 
our  involvement  with  Haiti  and  under- 
stand that  you  just  cannot  do  what 
they  are  intending  to  do;  that  it  did 
not  work  then,  and  it  will  not  work 
now.  Nothing  has  really  changed  since 
we  spent  all  that  time  in  Haiti  unsuc- 
cessfully. 

What  makes  this  President  or  this 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  this  Secretary 
of  State  think  that  they  can  change 
things  and  change  history  and  change  a 
whole  culture  in  a  country  that  has  al- 
ways had  these  kinds  of  problems?  Are 
you  going  to  talk  about  Aristide? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Yes.  I  am.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Doo- 
UTTLE]  a  moment  ago  mentioned  as  he 
went  through  the  President's  criteria 
for  determining  where  we  should  be  in- 
volved and  where  we  should  not  be  in- 
volved, mentioned  the  issue  of  national 
interest. 

D  1700 
Do  we  have  a  national  Interest  in 
Haiti?  Certainly,  most  would  agree 
that  in  contrast  to  Somalia  a  case  for 
nationart  interest  could  be  made  in 
Haiti.  But  if  it  is.  it  is  based  upon  the 
risk  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
boat  people  making  their  way  to  Amer- 
ican shores. 

In  a  recent  Washington  Post  article, 
the  October  15  Washington  Post,  they 
admitted  that  the  reimposition  of  the 
sanctions  would  demolish  the  few  via- 
ble businesses  in  weeks  and  that  the  re- 
sult of  that  is  that  the  United  States 
would  bear  the  major  responsibility  for 
the  harm  caused  by  the  embargo.  Ac- 
counting for  over  70  percent  of  Haiti's 
exports  and  more  than  50  percent  of  its 
imports,  the  United  States  is  by  far 
Haiti's  most  important  trading  part- 
ner. 

What  results  from  that?  Since  the 
embargo  went  into  effect,  at  least 
140.000  private  sector  jobs  have  been 
lost  from  a  total  of  252.000.  Since  there 
are  approximately  six  dependents  per 


jobholder,  the  losses  directly  affect 
nearly  1  million  people.  These  condi- 
tions that  are  generated  produce  a 
flood  of  desperate  Haitians,  more  than 
40.000.  attempting,  ready  to  attempt  to 
escape  the  economic  hardship  and  po- 
litical repression  existing  in  Haiti.  And 
so  the  very  policies  that  we  have 
adopted,  instead  of  curing  and  mini- 
mizing the  risk  of  illegal  immigrants 
coming  to  our  shores,  exacerbate  the 
problem,  increase  the  very  conditions 
that  cause  people  to  want  to  escape  the 
Island  of  Haiti. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  pursuing  the  whole  issue  of  Aristide 
and  whether  he  is  the  right  one  for  us 
to  support,  if  we  are  to  accomplish  our 
goals  of  seeing  democracy  established 
in  Haiti. 

Mr.  DELAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  get 
into  that.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question  about  what  he  just  said,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  our  national 
interest,  number  one,  is  to  make  sure 
we  do  not  have  a  flood  of  immigrants, 
and  some  of  them  being  illegal  or  even 
political  refugees,  because  they  may  be 
fleeing  the  tyranny  of  the  army  or  the 
people  that  are  in  power  now  in  Haiti. 
So  there  are  two  reasons,  first  for  eco- 
nomic interests,  because  they  cannot 
eat,  do  not  have  a  job.  have  to  take 
care  of  their  family;  and  second,  flee- 
ing political  persecution,  probably 
risking  their  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  embargo,  as 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out.  costs 
us  all  these  jobs,  but  it  also  puts  those 
that  are  in  power,  the  people  that  are 
killing  people  in  Haiti,  puts  them  into 
a  better  position,  more  powerful,  be- 
cause if  they  control  the  economy  and 
they  control  the  money  and  they  con- 
trol the  goods  that  are  in  the  country, 
the  embargo  makes  is  even  more  oner- 
ous about  putting  into  power  the  very 
people  you  are  trying  to  take  out  of 
power. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  reports  that  I 
have  heard  indicate  that  the  last  ones 
in  Haiti  to  run  out  of  oil  and  gasoline 
will  be  the  military  regime,  that  it  will 
take  very  little  for  them  to  continue 
their  regime  of  repression,  their  power 
and  dictatorial  policies,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  continue  that  even  sis  the  na- 
tion of  Haiti  continues  to  go  deeper 
and  deeper  into  hunger  and  depriva- 
tion. 

Mr.  DELAY.  The  army  is  probably 
sitting  there  looking  at  our  ships  off- 
shore and  just  laughing  themselves 
sick  about  the  United  States  trying  to 
come  get  them,  trying  to  impose 
Aristide  on  them  and  yet.  at  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  is  increasing 
their  power. 

Who  is  Aristide  anyway?  If  I  may 
just  take  a  minute.  I  would  like  to  go 
over  what  the  Heritage  Foundation 
found.  We  are  going  to  spend  all  this 
money,  we  are  going  to  spend  or  at 
least  put  our  people  at  risk  to  put  a 
leader  back  into  power,  and  maybe  the 


American  people  do  not  know  who  this 
Aristide  is. 

As  has  already  been  said,  Haiti's 
military  views  the  deposed  Aristide  as 
an  unstable  leader  who  filled  his  cabi- 
net with  cronies.  And  some  accused 
Aristide's  government  of  Marxist 
leanings  and  said  that  the  Haitian 
army  could  not  tolerate  the  existence 
of  such  a  government. 

The  first  question  you  ought  to  ask 
is.  are  the  views  of  the  military  in 
Haiti  justified. 

CBS  News  reported  on  October  13 
that  President  Aristide,  during  his 
short  reign,  encouraged  the  necklacing 
of  his  political  opponents,  the  practice 
of  igniting  gasoline-soaked  tires 
around  the  neck  and  burning  the  vic- 
tim alive. 

Here  is  the  quote  that  CBS— not  ex- 
actly one  of  our  friends,  and  not  ex- 
actly having  been  accused  of  being  a 
right-wing  or  a  conservative  oper- 
ation—CBS ascribes  to  Aristide,  in  ref- 
erence to  necklacing,  this  quote: 

What  a  beautiful  tool.  What  a  beautiful  in- 
strument. What  a  beautiful  device.  It  Is 
beautiful.  Yes,  It  Is  beautiful.  It  Is  cute.  It  Is 
pretty.  It  has  a  good  smell.  Wherever  you  go. 
you  want  to  inhale  it. 

This  Is  the  man  that  they  want  to 
put  back  in  power  in  Haiti,  that  be- 
lieves this  way  about  necklacing.  And 
President  Clinton  has  embraced 
Aristide,  as  has  Jesse  Jackson,  Randall 
Robinson  of  TransAfrica,  and  members 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

The  Heritage  Foundation,  in  1991, 
had  this  to  say  to  Aristide: 

He  is  a  lifelong  leftist,  a  fervent  national- 
ist and  a  strong  advocate  of  liberation  theol- 
ogy, which  promotes  the  ideals  of  Com- 
munism thinly  veiled  with  religion.  In  fact. 
Aristide.  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
was  ousted  from  the  Salesian  order  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1988  because  it 
considered  him  a  revolutionary. 

Now.  this  is  a  man  that,  one,  believes 
in  necklacing  people  and  could  really 
turn  into  a  tyrant,  if  we  put  him  back 
into  place,  and  a  man  that  embraces 
Socialism  and  Communism  and  has 
even  been  removed  from  an  order  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

It  does  not  make  too  much  sense  to 
me.  There  is  also  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, in  February  of  1991.  stated  that: 

Aristide  invited  Fidel  Castro's  regime  to 
send  a  delegation  to  attend  his  inauguration. 
Haiti  and  Communist  Cuba  had  never  had 
diplomatic  relationships,  but  Aristide 
seemed  to  be  opening  the  door  to  diplomatic 
ties.  Aristide's  party  sent  young  volunteers 
to  Cuba  for  training  as  •political  party 
operatives."  Aristide's  party  also  created 
neighborhood  militias. 

Does  that  sound  familiar? 

Titled  Vigilance  Committees,  modeled  on 
Cuba's  neighborhood  militias,  which  ap- 
peared to  target  Aristide's  political  rivals, 
including  the  press  and  foreign  diplomatic 
and  business  interests.  The  Vigilance  Com- 
mittees organized  street  protests,  sponsored 
attacks  against  their  opponents  and  served 
as  Intelligence  operatives  for  Aristide. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  business  with  United  States 
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troops  going  to  Haiti,  but  I  will  tell 
you.  as  one  Representative,  if  I  were 
going  to  send  United  States  troops  to 
Haiti,  it  would  be  to  eradicate  Aristide, 
not  to  install  him  back  a.s  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  country, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Clin- 
ton, would  be  seeking  to  install  a  man 
who  in  essence  is  a  Communist,  who 
has  preached  openly  the  murdering  of 
people  by  fire,  death  by  necklacing.  a 
burning  tire,  you  eventually  die.  Think 
of  that  for  a  minute. 

Where  is  the  compassion?  Where  is 
the  justice?  Where  is  the  humanity 
that  has  always  been  the  hallmark  of 
the  U.S.  policy? 

And  here  we  are.  furthering  the  pur- 
poses of  somebody  like  this,  somebody 
who  reliable  reports  indicate  is  not 
even  mentally  stable;  obviously,  not 
with  that  kind  of  an  attitude. 

I  have  a  quote  here  that  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  the  Boston  Globe,  Octo- 
ber 15.  quoting  a  top  Haitian  officer 
who  said  this: 

We  have  lived  seven  months  with  Aristide. 
We  had  many  soldiers  killed.  We  had  many 
members  of  society  killed.  And  the  inter- 
national community  says  this  is  democracy 
and  you  have  to  drink  this  same  poison  be- 
cause he  Is  an  elected  president,  and  an 
elected  president  can  do  anything  he  wants. 
This  Is  Incredible.  I  can't  believe  it. 

It  may  help  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
understand  why  the  military  does  not 
want  to  see  Mr.  Aristide  come  back,  be- 
cause he  has.  in  essence,  threatened 
them  with  mass  executions,  if  he  comes 
back.  And  obviously,  some  of  those 
things  were  going  on  even  when  he  was 
President. 

It  is  just  remarkable  to  me.  I  do  not 
see  a  national  interest  there. 
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They  say  it  is  immigration,  or  illegal 
immigration,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  we 
continue  this  blockade  we  are  going  to 
ensure  that  the  problem  happens.  Of 
course,  maybe  that  is  what  President 
Clinton  wants,  because  he  opposed 
President  Bush's  policy  on  repatriating 
the  Haitians.  He  criticized  him  for 
lacking  humanity,  if  you  can  imagine 
that,  for  lacking  humanity.  Then,  of 
course,  he  got  into  the  Presidency  and 
decided  that  maybe  we  should  keep  the 
policy  up. 

From  what  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Hutchinson]  said,  we  may 
be  faced,  if  we  continue  our  blockade, 
with  having  40.000  refugees  coming  by 
boat  to  this  country,  when  instead  we 
could  eliminate  the  blockade,  stay  out 
of  Haiti,  and  hope  that  they  can  some- 
how resolve  their  differences,  and  not 
be  party  to  reinstalling  Mr  Aristide. 
We  should  be  glad  he  is  out  of  there 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time  for  a  moment,  I  think  in  pur- 
suing whether  Aristide  is  the  right  one 
for  us  to  be  banking  our  foreign  policy 
on  in  regard  to  Haiti,  the  Washington 
Post  article  this  year,  January  24,  1993, 


and  again,  the  Washington  Post,  I 
think,  is  not  one  necessarily  to  take  a 
conservative  position,  but  they  point 
to  his  record  in  Haiti  when  he  was  ac- 
tually President  in  Haiti. 

"The  Catholic  Church  was  a  central  target 
of  Aristide's  more  violent  supporters."  they 
wrote.  "Monsignor  William  Murphy  wrote  a 
graphic  account  of  events  in  January  1991 
when,  according  to  Murphy,  a  group  of  thugs, 
supporters  of  newly  elected  President 
Aristide.  went  on  a  rampage.  They  destroyed 
the  old  cathedral,  gutted  the  archbishop's 
house,  went  on  to  the  nunclture.  the  home  of 
the  Pope's  representative.  There  they  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  building,  attacked  the 
nuncio,  and  his  priest  secretary,  broke  both 
legs  of  the  priest,  and  roughed  up  and 
stripped  the  nuncio,  who  was  saved  only  by 
the  intervention  of  a  neighbor." 

This  is  the  person  we  want  to  bank 
our  foreign  policy  on.  This  is  the  one 
we  want  to  put  on  an  embargo  to  re- 
store him  to  power.  This  is  the  one  we 
are  even  talking  about  risking  Amer- 
ican lives  for. 

Then  I  would  like  to  cite  a  statement 
from  Lawrence  Harrison  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  who  made  a  return  to 
Haiti  in  April  of  this  year.  This  is  what 
he  said. 

On  my  brief  return  to  Haiti  in  April  to  fin- 
ish my  work  on  the  democratization  pro- 
gram. I  noticed  an  ominous  change  in  the 
Atmosphere.  Aristide  had  been  slow  to  orga- 
nize his  government.  His  relations  with  the 
bicameral  parliament,  chosen  in  the  same 
elections  that  brought  him  lo  power,  were 
deteriorating,  in  no  small  part  because  his 
goons  had  threatened  and  even  roughed  up 
some  legislators.  Some  In  the  military  be- 
lieved he  was  out  to  destroy  their  Institu- 
tions, as  did  some  of  the  judiciary. 

That  is  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  That  is 
Lawrence  Harrison,  saying  that  indeed 
Aristide  is  not  a  model  of  democracy, 
or  the  one  that  ought  to  carry  the  ban- 
ner of  representative  democracy  in 
Haiti. 

Mr.  DELAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  the  President  is  saying  it  is 
in  our  national  interest  to  reinstate 
someone,  and  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  who  believes  in  necklacing,  but 
more  important,  reinstate  someone 
that  leans  toward  communism,  that  is 
a  despot,  that  believes  in  punishing, 
not  just  punishing  his  opponents,  but 
actually  killing  them  and  terrorizing 
them,  even  if  it  is  the  church,  the 
Catholic  Church. 

That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  in 
our  national  interest.  Our  national  in- 
terest should  be  to  support  democracy, 
not  replace  one  dictator  for  another. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  That  is  exactly 
true. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  thcgentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  do  not  know  if  any  of 
the  gentlemen  are  of  the  Catholic  de- 
nomination of  the  Christian  faith.  Let 
me  touch  on  this  Catholic  thing  witfe  a 
Reuters  story  out  of  Rome  yesterday 
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about  what  the  Vatician's  position  is, 
because  I  am  embarrassed  as  a  Catholic 
that  this  person  is  described  as  a  priest 
all  the  time. 

Judas  Iscariot  was  a  priest  of  Jesus, 
and  when  he  hung  himself  in  the  valley 
of  fire  he  was  still  a  priest,  going  to  his 
judgment  day,  so  once  a  priest,  always 
a  priest  in  the  church.  However,  this 
guy  was  kicked  out  of  the  Silesian 
order  and  suspended  from  all  of  his 
priestly  functions  in  public. 

It  is  fair  to  say  he  is  defrocked  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  no  permission  to  say 
mass  or  hear  confession  or  baptize  or 
marry  or  do  any  priestly  functions. 

Here  is  the  Reuters  story  out  of 
Rome,  headline:  "Vatican  Wary,"  and 
that  is  a  typical  Vatican  diplomatic 
word,  'wary,"  w-a-r-y,  "Wary  of  his  re- 
turn to  Haiti." 

It  says  "Vatican  diplomats  long  op- 
posed to  the  policies  of  exiled  Haitian 
President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  this  week  about 
the  possible  return  to  power  of  the  left- 
wing  Roman  Catholic  priest."  They 
keep  saying  that,  because  once  a 
priest,  always  a  priest. 

Then  it  says  "The  Silesians,  one  of 
the  largest  religious  orders  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  said  the  charismatic 
priest  had  used  religion  to  incite  ha- 
tred and  violence."  One  little  word 
about  that  word  'charismatic."  The 
first  time  I  ever  went  to  a  dictionary 
to  look  up  that  word  in  the  eighth 
grade  it  was  used,  applied  to  Adolf  Hit- 
ler. They  said  he  was  charismatic,  or 
had  charisma.  I  did  not  know  the  word. 
I  went  and  looked  it  up. 

I  never  considered  that  word  in  the 
same  light  that  it  is  used  in  American 
politics,  that  this  Congressman  is  char- 
ismatic or  that  Senator  or  this  Presi- 
dential candidate,  because  I  learned 
the  word  applied  to  Adolf  Hitler,  so 
charismatic  does  not  mean  this  guy  is 
some  kind  of  hero. 

It  says  "Church  laws  bar  priests  from 
holding  elective  office."  Anyway,  that 
is  why  the  two  priests  were,  and  I 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
Toby  Roth,  beat  one,  and  the  other  one 
was  ordered  to  leave  here,  leave  his 
priesthood. 

I  heard  him  in  the  Speaker's  lobby 
right  outside  his  door  to  Chris  Dodd, 
right  outside  in  the  Senate,  saying  "I 
was  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  If 
I  had  chosen  the  House,  I  would  have 
lost  my  seat  anyway,  because  my  dis- 
trict in  half  Jewish,  half  Catholic,  so 
there  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a 
cat,"  his  exact  words.  He  ends  up  head 
of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, which  is  kind  of  like  flaunting  it 
to  the  Pope  anyway,  and  he  is  now 
teaching  left-wing  law  down  at  Clin- 
ton's alma  mater,  the  former  pro-abor- 
tion priest  of  the  House,  Robert 
Drinan,  with  Robert  Dornan  canceling 
every  one  of  his  votes,  so  there  are 
some  strange  things  going  on  in  the 
priesthood. 
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One  Vatican  high-ranking  official 
says  "We  are  not  too  thrilled  here.  One 
thing  is  that  he  is  a  priest.  The  other 
thing  is  that  he  advocates  violence."  as 
we  all  heard  in  depth  in  a  classified  ses- 
sion down  in  the  deep  basement  today. 

This  guy,  and  they  gave  us  the  word, 
did  you  keep  that  note,  Tim.  on  what 
he  calls  necklacing,  Pere  Lourran,  the 
name  of  a  man  who  opened  a  tire  com- 
pany who  was  his  biggest  supporter.  So 
when  Aristide  says  "You  must  use  Pere 
Lourran,"  he  is  saying  use  "Father 
Necklacing,"  use  those  tires. 

I  got  the  names  on  something  else  we 
were  told  in  this  briefing  that  is  not 
classified.  The  great  national  hero  who 
freed  the  slaves  and  fought  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  Napoleon,  emperor,  the 
first,  was         named         Toussaint 

L'Ouverture,  Toussaint  is  the  George 
Washington  of  Haiti.  He  said  "I  will 
give  amnesty  to  my  rival,  Rigaud". 
But  Toussaint  subsequently  killed  all 
of  Rigaud's  supporters  after  he  said  he 
would  give  them  amnesty. 

In  this  country,  you  remember  in  our 
briefing,  they  said  they  did  not  know 
where  it  was  from,  but  it  was  in  exile 
recently  Aristide  said  "I  promise  ev- 
eryone amnesty,"  in  the  tradition  of 
Toussaint,  promising  Rigaud's  fol- 
lowers amnesty.  So  he  is  actually  say- 
ing, and  this  escapes  no  one's  attention 
in  Haiti,  from  the  second  grade  edu- 
cation on  up,  he  is  saying,  like  our 
George  Washington,  "I  am  promising 
you  amnesty  but  what  you  are  going  to 
get  is  Pere  Lourran.  "  the  necklacing  of 
tires. 

Did  you  already  read  his  exact  words 
about  the  smell  of  burning  human  flesh 
and  all?  I  mean,  what  is  going  on  that 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  are  ac- 
tually putting  their  arms  around  this 
guy,  physically  embracing  him  side- 
ways, shaking  his  hand  in  public,  and 
here  is  what  offends  me  most,  resisting 
classified  briefings? 

I  have  some  more  stuff  here,  but  let 
us  kick  the  ball  around. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Reclaiming  my 
time.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Hutchinson]  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House.  I  come  from 
the  State  of  Florida.  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  gentleman  the  impact  of 
immigration  and  Haitian  policy  on  our 
State,  and  also  some  of  my  personal  in- 
volvement in  this  matter  that  has  been 
such  a  critical  issue. 

I  know  the  gentlemen  that  have  spo- 
ken from  California,  that  State  has 
been  heavily  impacted.  However,  let 
me  talk.  If  I  may,  for  a  few  minutes 
about  what  has  happened  in  Florida. 
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In  1980  I  had  the  opportunity  to  come 
here  as  a  member  not  of  the  House,  but 
as  a  staff  member  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  representing  a  U.S.  Senator  from 


the  State  of  Florida.  Remember,  if  you 
will  in  your  minds  what  took  place  in 
1980,  the  Mariel  boatlift  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  who  Carter  had 
permitted  to  enter  the  State  of  Florida 
and  the  United  States  who  soon  be- 
came the  charge  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. 

I  was  first  met  in  my  work  in  the 
Congress  with  that  deluge  of  humanity 
that  had  been  cast  upon  us  by  failed 
policy  from  another  former  Governor 
who  had  been  President  of  the  United 
States.  So  I  saw  firsthand  the  impact, 
the  financial  impact,  that  our  hospitals 
were  overburdened,  we  had  people 
sleeping  in  the  streets.  It  took  us  many 
years  to  recover,  and  we  still  have  not 
recovered  financially  from  the  impact 
of  that. 

So  when  I  was  elected  in  November 
to  the  U.S.  Congress,  just  a  few  days 
after  the  election.  President-elect  Clin- 
ton had  again  pronounced  his  inten- 
tions of  reversing  the  Bush  policy  on 
Haitian  immigration.  And  I  woke  one 
morning,  Saturday  morning  to  hear 
the  President-elect  again  say  that  he 
was  reversing  this  policy.  From  the  ex- 
perience Florida  had  and  I  personally 
witnessed.  I  anticipated  a  similar  trav- 
esty taking  place  in  my  State,  and  my 
immediate  reaction  was  to  wire  the 
President-elect  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  did,  and  I  asked  him  then  and 
Informed  him  that  your  action  is  going 
to  cause  a  disaster  for  the  State  of 
Florida,  it  is  going  to  cause  a  disaster 
for  Haiti  in  that  people's  lives  would  be 
lost  trying  to  reach  our  shores  for  free- 
dom and  economic  advantage.  And  he 
did  not  respond 

But  I  did  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
again  personally  with  the  President- 
elect when  he  met  with  some  of  the 
new  Members  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  again  reiterated  my  con- 
cern, and  the  flood  began.  And  I  do  not 
know  if  the  people  of  the  Congress  are 
aware  of  it,  but  40,000  Haitians  came  to 
Guantanamo,  and  again,  Florida  ended 
up  with  10,000  of  the  12,000.  We  did  not 
send  all  of  those  folks  back.  Florida 
again,  and  New  York,  and  some  of  the 
other  States.  Massachusetts,  ended  up 
with  these  folks.  But  Florida  ended  up 
with  more  than  10,000  Haitians.  We  did 
not  send  them  all  back. 

Fortunately,  the  President  finally, 
after  lives  were  lost  at  sea  and  prob- 
ably hundreds  of  Haitians  washed  up  on 
our  shores  in  Florida.  Again  our  hos- 
pitals, our  facilities  were  not  able  to 
absorb  these  folks  the  way  we  were  the 
Marielitos  because  we  had  a  larger 
Cuban  population  who  chipped  in  and 
helped  that  failed  policy  through. 

So  here  we  were  again.  We  did  fortu- 
nately get  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States. 

In  1  week,  on  a  Thursday  morning  be- 
fore he  was  sworn  into  office,  he  did 
change  his  policy,  but  again,  only  after 
this  disaster  took  place.  And  as  I  re- 
call, he  took  the  air  urging  the  Hai- 


tians to  stay  at  home  who  were  tearing 
down  their  homes  and  building  boats  to 
reach  our  shores. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MICA.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  being  such  a 
leader  on  this  issue.  I  know  you  have 
deep  concern  about  this  as  it  impacts 
your  own  State. 

I  think  there  was  a  spate  of  stories 
on  this  back  in  January  that  there 
would  be  relocation  centers,  10  of  them 
around  the  Nation.  So  it  is  not  just,  as 
you  well  pointed  out,  not  just  the 
State  of  Florida  that  would  be  im- 
pacted by  a  Hood  of  Haitian  refugees 
coming  in.  But  I  have  a  figure  of  any- 
where from  90  percent-plus  of  the  refu- 
gees are  economic  refugees,  not  politi- 
cal, not  trying  to  escape  oppression 
necessarily,  but  economic,  trying  to  es- 
cape the  grinding  poverty. 

Mr.  MICA.  Yes.  And  this  administra- 
tion has  made  it  an  international  pol- 
icy to  reach  our  shores  now  and  claim 
political  asylum.  That  is  the  key  word. 
It  is  political  asylum.  And  we  cannot 
possibly  take  in  all  of  these.  If  you 
look  at  China  you  have  probably  a  bil- 
lion people  who  would  like  to  come  in 
from  China.  You  have  hundreds  of  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  people  who  are 
economic  refugees,  but  also  political 
refugees.  So  Florida  experienced  that 
in  the  1980's. 

Let  me  tell  you  right  now  the  State 
of  Florida  is  owed  over  $150  million  in 
documented  costs  from  the  Mariel  and 
tens  of  millions  from  the  impact.  Imag- 
ine absorbing  10.000  into  any  of  your 
communities.  So  this  is  what  we  have 
had  to  endure  with  this  failed  policy. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  took  place 
next.  We  stopped.  We  reversed  the 
President.  We  finally  turned  him 
around.  Then  we  had  the  question  as 
we  sent  back  people  to  Haiti,  and  the 
boats  stopped  sailing  for  our  shores, 
then  what  happened  is  we  ended  up 
with  140-some  HIV-infected  individuals. 
Haitians.  And  this  Congress,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress  passed  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  legis- 
lation that  prohibited  the  entry  into 
the  United  States,  and  it  passed  over- 
whelmingly, 300-something,  which  is 
unusual  in  this  body,  we  passed  legisla- 
tion that  prohibited  having  HIV-in- 
fected individuals  come  into  the  United 
States,  not  on  a  discriminatory  basis. 
We  just  cannot  absorb  them.  We  have 
trouble  right  now. 

The  President  stood  just  down  the 
hall  today  describing  how  we  are  try- 
ing to  provide  health  care  for  our  citi- 
zens, and  it  was  within  days  that  the 
President,  when  a  court  sought  to  over- 
turn previous  language  that  prohibited 
these  folks  with  HIV,  he  failed  to  di- 
rect the  Department  of  Justice  to  ap- 
I)eal  that  decision,  and  quietly, 
through  the  night,  they  flew  into 
Miami,  and   to  New  York,   and  again 
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Florida  ended  up  with  the  vast  major- 
ity of  these  people.  HIV-infected. 

I  introduced  legislation  and  had 
sponsors  for  legislation,  and  it  is  still 
sitting  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  reimburse  the  State  of  Florida 
for  even  a  portion  of  the  costs  that  we 
are  going  to  endure  with  HIV-infected 
individuals.  Forty  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  joined  me  in 
a  letter  which  I  sent  to  President  Clin- 
ton asking  him  to  appeal  this  decision. 
It  was  not  just  Florida.  We  do  not  have 
that  many  Members.  It  was  Members 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  So 
they  signed  that  letter.  We  sent  it  to 
the  White  House.  And  then  he  flew  the 
people  in  in  flights,  and  we  are  now  ab- 
sorbing that  cost.  We  have  them  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  question,  I  missed  how  much 
the  State  is  already  owed  on  the  Mariel 
boatlift. 

Mr.  MICA.  It  is  owed  over  S150  mil- 
lion. 

Now  I  want  to  get  into  something 
else  that  I  have  found  since  I  have  been 
elected  to  Congress,  that  you  have  to 
have  documented  expenses.  Those  are 
the  expenses,  and  they  changed  the 
rules  on  our  hospitals  and  our  facilities 
and  our  public  entities.  Those  are  the 
documented  costs  that  still  have  not 
been  paid  by  this  Congress,  or  by  the 
United  States,  owed  to  our  State,  the 
cost  for  150  HIV-infected,  of  which  we 
will  get  probably  three-quarters  and 
end  up,  and  the  other  States,  at  prob- 
ably $10  million  or  more. 

The  other  problems  with  these  indi- 
viduals is  many  of  them  we  were  told 
did  not  even  feel  that  they  had  AIDS. 
They  did  not  believe  that  they  had 
AIDS.  They  believed  that  we  were  tell- 
ing them  something  because  we  did  not 
want  them  in  the  United  States.  And 
we  know  that  once  they  were  released 
into  the  United  States  they  had  a  mul- 
tiplier effect  in  spreading  that  disease, 
and  the  cost  of  this  is  tremendous. 

So  let  me  continue,  if  I  may.  Let  me 
tell  you  where  we  are  with  Haiti.  What 
has  happened  in  Haiti  is  a  disaster 
again  for  my  State,  because  Haiti  has 
had  a  terrible  history.  It  has  been  sort 
of  the  stepchild,  the  neglected  step- 
child of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  it 
is  an  international  disgrace.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace for  this  country,  because  I  have 
been  there.  I  have  worked  with  their 
people  trying  to  lift  them  out  of  pov- 
erty. And  we  have  not  provided  that 
means. 

D  1730 

And  what  is  really  sad  is  the  failed 
policy  that  this  administration 
brought  forth  with  Somalia  in  making 
a  paper  tiger  out  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  That  policy,  when  we 
sailed  our  ship  into  the  harbor  of  Port- 
au-Prince  and  set  ourselves  up  in  a 
fashion— my  goodness,  in  10  months 
have  we  destroyed  the  intelligence  ca- 


pability of  the  United  States?  Have  we 
destroyed  our  ability  to  take  advice 
from  our  military?  Have  we  destroyed 
our  ability  to  develop  a  foreign  policy 
that  makes  sense? 

We  sailed  that  boat,  that  single  boat 
with  engineers  and  carpenters  into  the 
port  of  Port-au-Prince  harbor,  setting 
ourselves  up  for  the  thugs  who  had  sent 
the  demonstrators  to  the  port.  I  was 
told  today  by  people  who  were  there  it 
was  a  disaster. 

So  we  set  ourselves  up  for  a  disaster. 
We  did  not  listen  to  even  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt, who  said.  "Walk  softly,  carry  a 
big  stick.  " 

If  we  were  going  in  there,  that  was 
our  time  to  go  in  there  with  force  and 
to  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy on  that  island. 

We  have  lost  that  chance.  We  will 
never  gain  that  opportunity  again. 

We  lost  the  confidence  of  this  Con- 
gress, we  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people,  and  we  have  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  world  because  we 
are  now  a  laughingstock  when  it  comes 
to  our  creating  or  supporting  Demo- 
cratic institutions,  whether  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  or  anywhere  else. 

Let  me  say  one  more  thing,  if  I  may: 
That  same  policy  is  the  policy  that  has 
caused  the  murders  of  those  who  would 
seek  freedom  and  democracy  in  Port- 
au-Prince.  My  heart  aches  for  those 
people.  But  they  were  set  up,  and  now 
they  are  being  murdered. 

What  is  going  to  be  so  sad  is  if  No- 
vember 1  comes  and  goes  and  nothing 
has  occurred.  Now  our  only  hope— and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  pointing  this 
out — what  we  have  done  with  sanc- 
tions, this  administration's  policy  of 
sanctions  are  the  worst  thing  that  we 
can  do  to  the  people.  We  have  put  those 
people  out  of  jobs,  we  have  made  them 
more  dependent  on  seeking  our  shores, 
or  reasons  to  come  to  our  shores. 

Sanctions  are  dumb,  they  are  stupid, 
they  are  idiotic  to  impose  on  a  coun- 
try—and the  gentleman  is  exactly 
right — the  military  leaders,  the  elite 
have  gas.  they  have  supplies.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  are  out  of  jobs,  they  are 
out  of  work,  they  are  desperate. 

So  we  have  become  a  paper  tiger,  we 
have  hurt  the  people  we  should  be  help- 
ing, and  we  will  not  restore  democracy 
to  that  land. 

So  it  is  a  sad  day. 

Now  our  only  hope  is  the  United  Na- 
tions. And  if  we  do  not  get  behind  the 
United  Nations  in  some  final  effort. 
and  the  whole  thing  has  become  bizarre 
because,  again,  who  is  going  to  look  up 
to  the  United  States?  What  do  we  do? 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  so 
much  for  bringing  this  to  our  atten- 
tion. I  apologize  for  taking  so  much 
time.  But  I  had  to  go  over  with  you  my 
personal  involvement  in  this  issue  and 
what  it  means  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Florida  and  to  me  personally. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  JOHN,  I  thank  you 
for  being  a  part  of  this  special  order.  I 


think  the  gentleman  has  quoted  a 
great  quote  from  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
"Speak  softly,  carry  a  big  stick." 
Somebody  suggested  our  foreign  policy 
is  that  we  have  a  broken  stick  and  that 
we  have  lost  our  voice. 

It  certainly,  I  think,  indicates  the 
misdirection  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  I  am  glad  that  he  is  a 
part  of  this  special  order. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  over  the  weekend  I 
was  back  in  Colorado— it  is  snowing  in 
Colorado,  by  the  way— I  was  watching 
television  and  noticed  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  come  on  and  they  asked  the 
President  in  some  of  these  newscasts. 
"What  about  the  CIA  reports  about 
Aristide?"  This  guy  is  not  exactly  a 
guardian  angel.  The  fellow  that  our 
Government  is  trying  to  put  back  into 
power  is  not  exactly  what  our  country 
may  think  that  he  is.  I  was  surprised 
by  that,  but  what  surprised  me  more 
was  the  President's  response  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
President's  administration  response 
discounting  significantly  any  kind  of 
information  that  the  CIA  offered  in  re- 
gard to  Aristide. 

So  I  wanted  to  take  a  look  at 
Aristide.  I  will  keep  my  comments  lim- 
ited to  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Let  me  say  that  in  November  I  did  a 
little  research.  In  November  the  Cato 
Institute  critique  on  the  Haiti  policy, 
let  me  read  it.  It  says:  "The  United 
States  and  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  so  far  have  achieved  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  what  they  in- 
tended. Their  policy  has  provoked 
human  rights  violations,"  repeat, 
"human  rights  violations,  further  im- 
poverished the  destitute  nation,  helped 
degrade  the  environment,  worsened 
public  health  conditions,  encouraged 
drug  smuggling,  and  failed  to  achieve  a 
primary  goal,  restoring  democracy."  I 
do  not  know  what  we  are  about  to  send 
back  down  there  in  this  Aristide.  I 
guess  not  being  up  on  the  Haiti  as  a 
freshman  Congressman.  I  am  stunned 
that  our  Government  is  about  to  put 
young  American  men  and  women's 
lives  at  risk  to  restore  this  character 
Aristide. 

Let  me  go  on  with  a  couple  of  other 
comments.  This  is  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Let  me  give  you  the  date.  De- 
cember 18.  1992.  "During  his  7-month 
rule  when  Haiti  needed  someone  to 
bridge  social  divisions,  Aristide  exacer- 
bated class  strife.  He  showed  brazen  in- 
tolerance for  those  who  didn't  support 
him,  and  he  condoned  violence  and  mob 
terror.  In  fact,  the  new  leader  all  but 
urged  his  followers  to  'necklace'  oppo- 
nents." That  is.  execute  opponents. 

Let  me  go  on  further,  and  this  is  cu- 
rious. We  always  look  to  someone  like 
Aristide.  and  everytime  I  see  the  guy, 
he  is  in  a  brand-new  suit,  well 
groomed,  very  well  groomed.  Most  of 
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the  time  they  show  him  walking  out 
somewhere  and  he  gets  into  a  lim- 
ousine. I  am  curious  as  to  where  he 
gets  the  money. 

My  understanding  is.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  here,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  he  is  getting  about 
$900,000  a  month.  $900,000  a  month  being 
released  to  him  from  frozen  assets  of 
Haiti,  out  of  Haiti. 

But  what  is  going  on  here? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Swiss  banks. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Yes. 

And  them,  my  God.  to  throw  it  all  on 
top  of  all  this  confusion,  and  there  are 
the  kind  of  mysteries  that,  as  a  former 
police  officer,  just  puts  more  questions 
in  my  mind:  Where  is  Ron  Brown?  Did 
he  not  represent — maybe  one  of  the 
gentlemen  here  can  help  me  on  this — 
waa  not  Ron  Brown,  before  he  became 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  lobbyist  for 
Haiti  down  there,  for  one  of  these  re- 
gimes? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Duvalier. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  I  mean  this  is  incred- 
ible. The  more  the  story  goes  on— I 
know  others  would  like  to  speak. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Let  me  finish  my  com- 
ment, and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

What  is  required?  Is  the  policy  aimed 
at  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Hai- 
tian people  rather  than  the  promise  to 
Aristide?  If  nothing  else  happens — well, 
let  me  quote  this:  "If  nothing  happens 
and  life  remains  as  bleak  as  it  is  today 
for  the  Haitian  people,"  they  grimly 
predict  that  up  to  200,000  Haitian  boat 
people  may  hit  U.S.  shores.  And  who 
blames  them?  If  that  guy  came  into  my 
backyard  and  I  could  go  into  your 
backyard  and  get  the  benefits  offered 
by  this  country.  I  would  go  into  your 
backyard. 

U.S.  Intelligence  estimates  that 
100,000  people  are  ready  to  depart  Haiti 
for  the  United  States.  That  does  not 
take  a  rocket  scientist.  We  know  they 
are  down  there  and  we  know  they  want 
to  land  on  our  shores.  We  are  going  to 
take  the  driving  force  to  push  these 
people  into  our  country,  a  fellow  who 
has  $900,000  a  month,  then  we  know  the 
CIA  says  this  guy  'ain't  so  good."  He  is 
not  all  he  is  built  up  to  be.  In  fact,  he 
vioaltes — if  we  can  take  the  U.S.  crimi- 
nal laws  and  apply  it  toward  this  gen- 
tleman, he  would  be  in  prison  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  if,  if  not  executed,  in 
this  country.  Instead  we  support  him, 
we  call  him  the  guiding  light  of  democ- 
racy, and  we  are  ready  to  restore  him 
back  in  Haiti.  It  is  amazing. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  We  are  in  the  full 
House  and  I  discussed  this  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  but  we 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  put  In  this  entire  December  18  col- 
umn of  Mr.  Lally  Weymouth,  along 
with  this  full  January  4  column  earlier 
this  year. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  18.  1992] 
H.MTi  Versus  Aristide 
(By  Lally  Waymouth) 

Port-au-Prince.— President-elect  Clinton 
has  criticized  President  Bush's  policy  on 
Haitian  refugees.  But  if  Clinton  is  genuinely 
concerned  about  improving  the  welfare  of 
the  Haitian  people,  the  Incoming  president 
would  do  well  to  focus  on  facilitating  a  polit- 
ical settlement  in  Haitf  and  on  lifting  the 
harsh  economic  embargo  imposed  by  Wash- 
ington—the embargo  that  almost  brought 
this  already  poor  nation  to  its  knees. 

Only  two  years  ago.  Haiti  held  its  first  free 
elections,  choosing  a  president  and  a  par- 
liament. Liberated  from  the  long  Duvalier 
dictatorship,  the  country  appeared  to  have  a 
promising  future  But  the  new  president,  a 
young,  charismatic,  extremely  radical  anti- 
American  priest  named  Jean-Paul  Aristide — 
perceived  as  the  most  ardent  foe  of  the  old 
order— did  not  exactly  lead  the  island  into  a 
period  of  liberal  enlightenment. 

During  his  seven-month  rule,  when  Haiti 
needed  someone  to  bridge  social  divisions. 
Aristide.  exacerbated  class  strife.  He  showed 
brazen  intolerance  for  those  who  didn't  sup- 
port him.  and  he  condoned  violence  and  mob 
terror.  In  fact,  the  new  leader  all  but  urged 
his  followers  to  "necklace  "  opponents.  Mobo 
heeded  his  word  in  several  instances;  I  saw 
harrowing  photographs  here  depicting  the 
charred  remains  of  men  who  had  been  burned 
alive. 

In  August  1991,  the  parliament  met  to  con- 
sider a  vote  of  no  confidence  In  Aristide's 
prime  minister.  Rene  Preval.  A  mob  sur- 
rounded the  parliament  building,  threaten- 
ing the  very  lives  of  the  member*— who  then 
backed  off. 

Seven  months  after  Aristide's  inaugura- 
tion, with  opposition  leaders  fearing  for 
their  lives,  the  Haitian  army  staged  a  coup. 

In  response  to  the  military  coup,  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  collaboration  with  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  imposed  an  eco- 
nomic embargo  that  remains  in  effect. 

Nevertheless,  the  elected  parliament,  with 
the  approval  of  the  army,  went  ahead  and 
chose  Mark  Bazin  to  serve  as  prime  minister. 
A  former  World  Bank  economist  with  close 
ties  to  the  United  States,  he  had  run  for 
president  against  Aristide  and  lost.  Bazin's 
job  now  is  to  find  a  political  solution  and.  in 
the  meantime,  to  direct  Haiti's  economic 
and  foreign  policy. 

Bazin  is  an  impressive  man  of  moderate 
sensibility  who  understands  the  importance 
of  achieving  an  electoral  mandate;  he  be- 
lieves he  can  earn  one  if  he  Is  given  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  reduce  poverty. 

But  the  chief  barrier  to  his  success.  Bazin 
asserts,  is  the  economic  embargo.  He  notes, 
moreover,  that  few  U.S.  businesses  have  been 
willing  to  stay  in  Haiti:  "We  have  lost  75  per- 
cent of  them" 

Even  senior  Bush  administration  officials 
admit  that  the  embargo  has  been  a  failure.  It 
has  not  succeeded  In  its  dubious  purpose:  to 
ease  the  return  of  Aristide.  It  has  Instead  all 
but  destroyed  the  economy  of  the  poorest  na- 
tion In  the  Caribbean,  driving  up  prices, 
eliminating  jobs  and  making  life  for  the  poor 
unbearable. 

American  leadership  Is  the  key  to  any  po- 
tential settlement:  At  the  moment,  all  sides 
appear  frozen  in  place.  Aristide  sits  in  Wash- 
ington, receiving,  according  to  U.S.  sources, 
about  S900.000  a  month  from  frozen  Haitian 
assets  to  maintain  his  ambassadors  and  him- 
self in  style.  Since  Aristide  hopes  that  Clin- 
ton will  restore  him  to  power,  he  Is  dis- 
inclined to  make  any  compromises. 

The  army,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally 
unlikely  to  bend  unless  there  Is  genuine  U.S. 


pressu.e  to  compel  It  to  reduce  its  role  in 
Haitian  life.  There's  little  question  that  the 
mlll'-ary  continues  to  commit  major  human 
rights  violai  ons. 

For  the  "Jiinton  administration,  the 
"Washington  rrotocol"  of  February  1992  pro- 
vides a  possible  starting  point  for  a  settle- 
ment. Under  its  terms.  Aristide  might  re- 
main president,  but  his  return  home  would 
be  delayed.  In  exchange,  he  would  be  ex- 
pected both  to  abide  by  laws  passed  by  the 
Haitian  parliament  and  to  grant  a  general 
political  amnesty— including,  of  course, 
those  involved  in  the  coup. 

What  is  required  is  a  policy  aimed  at  ad- 
vancing the  Interests  of  the  Haitian  people 
rather  than  one  that  promotes  Aristide.  If 
nothing  happens  and  life  remains  as  bleak  as 
It  Is  today  for  the  Haitian  people.  Bazin 
grimly  predicts  that  up  to  200.000  Haitian 
boat  people  may  hit  U.S.  shares.  There  are 
U.S.  intelligence  estimates  that  100.000  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  depart  Haiti  for  the  United 
States.  Bazin  estimates  that  99  percent  of 
them  are.  contrary  to  the  prevailing  wisdom 
in  liberal  circles,  economic  and  not  political 
refugees. 

If  Bazin's  moderation  doesn't  appear  to 
pay  off.  it's  altogether  possible  that  the 
army  will  depose  the  Bazin  government  and 
revert  to  a  more  traditional  and  brutal  Hai- 
tian military  dictatorship. 

"The  opportunity  Is  now."  says  Bazin.  "If 
we  let  it  pass,  no  one  will  be  in  control  of  the 
boat  people  and  the  extremists.  The  Ameri- 
cans could  then."  he  warns,  "have  to  carry 
out  another  Somali  operation"— right  here 
In  our  own  hemisphere. 

[From  the  Republican  Study  Committee. 
Oct.  22.  1993] 

Haiti's  Aristide:  Democrat  or  Dictator? 

"The  announced  purpose  of  the  U.N.  Hai- 
tian Initiative  Is.  in  the  name  of  democracy .  to 
reinstall  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  to  power.  It 
has  been  publicly  reported,  however,  that 
U.S.  intelligence  believes  Aristide  to  be  a 
clinical  psychotic,  an  Individual  who  is  suffi- 
ciently menially  unstable  as  to  require 
medication  and  Institutional  treatment  for 
depression  and  megalomania."— October  14 
Decision  Brief.  The  Center  for  Security  Pol- 
Icy. 

•Because  of  our  concern  that  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Haiti  could  result  in  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  Somalia,  we  request  that  you 
provide  us  with  answers  to  the  following  Im- 
portant questions  In  order  to  clarify  the  rea- 
sons for  your  decision  to  commit  U.S.  troops 
to  Haiti."- October  8  Letter  to  the  President 
sponsored  by  Congressmen  John  Doolittle 
and  Robert  Dornan. 

"Peace-keeping  commitments  may  so  de- 
grade the  armed  forces'  war-fighting  capabil- 
ity that  it  will  be  imposslb'e  to  carry  out  the 
national  military  strategy  *  *  *  If  the  com- 
mitments/forces mismatch  continues  to  de- 
velop as  current  trends  suggest,  the  military 
win  be  unable  to  carry  out  the  strategy."— 
Floor  Speech  by  Congressman  Ike  Skelton 
(D-MO). 

INTRODUCTION 

Reverend  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  was 
evicted  from  office  In  a  military  coup  on 
September  30.  1992.  seven  months  after  his 
Inauguration.  Aristide  was  elected  with  67% 
of  the  vote. 

A  peace  accord  was  signed  July  3  at  Gov- 
ernor's Island.  New  York,  between  the  mili- 
tary, headed  by  Lt.  General  Raoul  Cedras 
and  exiled  President  Aristide.  Cedras  was  to 
resign  by  October  15.  and  Aristide  to  return 
to  office  by  October  30.  Other  conditions  of 
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the  accord  Included  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
Haitian  Parliament  that  would  grant  am- 
nesty to  those  responsible  for  the  coup,  and 
another  bill  to  separate  the  army  from  the 
police.  General  Cedras  has  said  he  would  not 
leave  office  until  the  other  conditions  of  the 
accord  are  met. 

U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  867  (ap- 
proved September  23)  created  the  U.N.  Mis- 
sion in  Haiti  (UNMIH).  UNMIH  was  to  be 
composed  of  1600  UN.  observers,  police  and 
civilians.  'Violence  and  death  threats  against 
the  Canadian  chief  of  the  UNMIH  police 
forced  his  recall  on  September  30.  U.S.  troops 
would  be  particularly  exposed  in  Haiti,  since 
the  original  plan  was  to  provide  600  UN- 
ARMED U.S.  troops  to  help  rebuild  Haiti. 

Country  background:  Haiti's  adult  literacy 
rate  is  23%.  Its  population  is  6.4  million. 
Haiti  Is  the  size  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
and  is  based  100  miles  east  of  Cuba  and  750 
miles  southeast  of  Miami.  The  official  lan- 
guage is  French  (although  the  majority  of 
Haitians  speak  Creole);  Haiti's  GNP  per  cap- 
ita Is  $370.  and  its  population  Is  95%  African 
descent. 

WHO  is  president  aristide? 

Haiti's  military  views  the  deposed  Aristide 
as  an  unstable  leader  who  filled  his  Cabinet 
with  cronies.  Some  accuse  Aristide's  govern- 
ment of  Marxist  leanings  and  said  the  Hai- 
tian Army  could  not  tolerate  the  existence 
of  such  a  government. 

Are  the  military's  views  on  Aristide  justi- 
fied? 

CBS  News  reported  on  October  13  that 
President  Aristide  during  his  short  reign  en- 
couraged the  "necklacing  "  of  his  political 
opponents,  the  practice  of  igniting  gasoline- 
soaked  tires  around  the  neck  and  burning  a 
victim  alive.  (This  is  a  practice  frequently 
used  against  political  enemies  by  the  African 
National  Congress  In  South  Africa.)  Here's 
the  quotation  CBS  ascribes  to  Aristide  In 
reference  to  necklacing: 

"What  a  beautiful  tool,  what  a  beautiful 
instrument,  what  a  beautiful  device.  It's 
beautiful,  yes,  it's  beautiful,  it's  cute.  It's 
pretty,  it  has  a  good  smell.  Wherever  you  go 
you  want  to  inhale  it." 

aristide  is  the  centerpiece  OF  CLINTON'S 
HAITI  POLICY 

President  Clinton  has  embraced  Reverend 
Aristide.  as  has  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson, 
Randall  Robinson  of  TransAfrica  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  The 
Heritage  Foundation  In  1991  had  this  to  say 
of  Reverend  Aristide: 

"He  Is  a  lifelong  leftist,  a  fervent  national- 
ist, and  a  strong  advocate  of  liberation  the- 
ology, which  promotes  the  Ideals  of  com- 
munism thinly  veiled  with  religion.  In  fact. 
Aristide.  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
was  ousted  from  the  Saleslan  Order  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1988  because  it 
considered  him  a  revolutionary." 

Aristide's  political  platform  endorsed  re- 
distribution of  wealth  from  the  rich  to  the 
poor,  and  his  rhetoric  blamed  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  abuses  of  the  Papa  Doc  and 
Baby  Doc  Duvalier  dictatorships,  the  latter 
previously  represented  In  the  U.S.  by  Clin- 
ton's Commerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown. 

ARISTIDE'S  TIES  TO  FIDEL  CASTRO 

The  Heritage  Foundation's  February  1991 
analysis  stales  that  Aristide  Invited  Fidel 
Castro's  regime  to  send  a  delegation  to  at- 
tend his  inauguration  Haiti  and  Communist 
Cuba  had  never  had  diplomatic  relations,  but 
Aristide  seemed  to  be  opening  the  door  to 
diplomatic  ties.  Aristide's  party  sent  young 
"volunteers"  to  Cuba  for  training  as  "politi- 
cal party  operatives."  Aristide's  party  also 


created  neighborhood  militias  titled  "vigi- 
lance committees."  modeled  on  Cuba's, 
which  appeared  to  target  Aristide's  political 
rivals,  including  the  press,  and  forelgrn  diplo- 
matic and  business  interests.  The  vigilance 
committees  organized  street  protests,  spon- 
sored attacks  against  opponents,  and  served 
as  intelligence  operatives  for  Aristide. 

HAITIAN  MILITARY  FEARS  REPRISALS  BY 
ARISTIDE 

The  Army  fears  reprisals,  by  the  deposed 
President,  a  proponent  of  necklacing.  should 
he  be  returned  to  office.  The  October  15  Bos- 
ton Globe  quoted  a  top  Haitian  officer  say- 
ing; 

•■We  have  lived  seven  months  with  Aristide 
...  we  had  many  soldiers  killed.  We  had 
many  members  of  society  killed,  and  the 
international  community  says  this  is  democ- 
racy and  you  have  to  drink  this  same  poison 
because  he  Is  an  elected  president,  and  an 
elected  president  can  do  anything  he  wants. 
This  is  incredible.  I  can't  believe  it." 

The  military  appears  justified  In  its  views 
on  Aristide  by  the  1991  State  Department's 
Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices: 
'President  Aristide.  however  appeared  less 
concerned  about  prosecuting  members  of  the 
military  accused  of  human  rights  abuses  if 
they  were  supporters  or  appointees  of  his 
government.  The  Aristide  Government  re- 
peatedly attempted  to  interfere  with  the  ju- 
dicial process  or  usurp  it  through  "mob  jus- 
tice.' " 

CLINTON'S  RATIONALE  FOR  I.NTERVE.NTION  IN 
HAITI:  REFUGEES 

Secretary  of  Stale  Christopher  and  Mad- 
eleine Albright  have  sought  to  rationalize 
U.S.  interference  in  Haiti  by  arguing  that  its 
policy  will  prevent  the  flow  of  Haitian  refu- 
gees to  the  U.S.  President  Clinton's  support 
for  U.N.  sanctions  is  likely  to  produce  the 
one  result  the  Administration  claims  it  Is 
fighting— More  Refugees! 

The  October  15  Washington  Post  admits 
that:  ••reimposltion  of  the  sanctions  .  .  . 
would  demolish  the  few  viable  businesses  in 
weeks  "  A  Cato  Institute  Policy  Analysis 
(November  5.  1992)  claims  the  embargo  cost 
140.000  private  sector  jobs  from  a  total  of 
252.000  total  and  generated  40.000  refugees. 
•Since  there  are  approximately  six  depend- 
ents per  job  holder,  the  losses  directly  affect 
nearly  1  million  people.  "  To  circumvent 
sanctions,  the  nation's  military  elite  has  re- 
sorted to  selling  smuggled  goods,  expanding 
trade  with  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  al- 
legedly engaging  In  drug-trafficking. 

Most  Haitians  fleeing  their  country  are 
economic  refugees.  How  can  President  Clin- 
ton justify  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
against  the  most  impoverished  black-ruled 
nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere?  Sanc- 
tions will  only  inflict  mass  suffering  and 
deprivation  on  Haiti's  people.  Some  specu- 
late that  the  President,  having  reneged  on 
his  campaign  pledge  to  hear  the  asylum 
claims  of  Haitian  refugees.  Is  now  trying  to 
compensate  for  his  policy  reversal. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  a  great  power 
that  it  claims  it  can  do  nothing  about  the  In- 
flux of  refugees  from  a  nation  of  6.4  million. 
There  is  a  rather  simple  solution— Haitians 
know  that  if  they  can  make  it  to  U.S.  ships 
only  a  few  miles  offshore,  they  will  be  taken 
to  the  Florida  coast.  This  promotes  refugee 
night.  Political  stability,  law  and  order,  and 
economic  growth,  which  can  only  be 
achieved  by  the  Haitians  themselves,  are  the 
key  to  stopping  the  refugee  flow. 

BLIND  SUBSERVIENCE  TO  A  RADICAL  U.N. 
AGENDA 

President  Clinton's  misplaced  fealty  to  the 
United  Nations  produced  a  disastrous  policy 


in  Somalia.  He  is  on  the  verge  of  repeating 
the  same  mistake  In  Haiti,  and  again,  reck- 
lessly endangering  the  lives  of  U.S.  soldiers. 
The  American  people  are  unwilling  to  see 
more  American  troops  placed  at  risk,  or  to 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  •mindless 
multllaleralism."  the  foreign  policy  being 
pursued  by  the  Clinton  White  House. 

The  U.S.  Is  not  the  enforcement  arm  of  the 
U.N.  President  Clinton  failed,  in  approving 
U.S.  participation  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  in 
Haiti,  to  address  batsic  questions  raised  in  his 
speech  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly: 

•Is  there  a  threat  to  international  i>eace 
and  security?  Does  the  peace-keeping  mis- 
sion have  clear  objectives?  Can  an  end  point 
be  Identified?" 

The  answer.  In  Haiti,  to  all  of  President 
Clinton's  conditions  Is  a  resounding  NO. 

American  soldiers  are  volunteers,  but  they 
volunteered  to  defend  the  United  States  and 
its  interests,  not  to  become  proxies  for  the 
United  Nations  or  world  policemen.  Clinton's 
policies  reflect  a  contempt  for  the  military 
and  if  continued,  may  result  in  more  dead 
American  boys  for  no  just  cause. 

CONGRESS  REJECTED  WHITE  HOUSE  REQUEST 
FOR  PEACEKEEPING  MONEY 

The  President  must  get  Congress"  message; 
the  peacekeeping  money  his  Administration 
requested  was  rejected  by  the  House,  both  on 
the  DOD  Authorization  bill  and  DOD  Appro- 
priations bill.  The  President  cannot  Ignore 
the  Congress  or  the  will  of  the  people  In  deci- 
sions to  deploy  forces  overseas  under  U.N. 
command. 

AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  TO  BE  LEFT  DEFENSELESS 
IN  HAI-n 

The  Haitian  Parliament  is  expected  to  vote 
to  condemn  the  U.N.  intervention.  Why 
would  the  President  deploy  troops  with  only 
••self-defense  weapons^'  given  the  obvious 
hostile  political  climate  in  Haiti?  As  re- 
cently as  September  26.  the  State  Depart- 
ment's assessment  was  that  the  U.N.  mili- 
tary trainers  and  police  advisors  were  not 
expected  to  face  any  hostile  reaction  In 
Haiti. 

The  Clinton  Administration  must  know 
that  the  hotel  housing  U.N.  staff  was  at- 
tacked, and  that  the  Haitian  civilian  •at- 
taches." said  to  be  armed  by  the  Haitian 
military,  carry  Uzis.  Yet  regardless,  Amer- 
ican soldiers  were  to  be  sent  Into  harm's 
way.  with  the  hope  that  the  Haitian  mili- 
tary, roundly  condemned  by  Clinton  spokes- 
men, would  protect  them.  U.S.  troops  would 
be  obvious  targets  for  terrorist  attack,  espe- 
cially with  inflammatory  Administration 
rhetoric  fanning  military  and  nationalist  an- 
imosity towards  U.S.  Government  represent- 
atives. 

TROUBLED  HISTORY  OF  U.S.  INTERVE.VnON  IN 
HAITI 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  deployed  350 
marines  to  Haiti  in  1915  following  the  assas- 
sination of  Haiti's  President  and  prompted 
by  concerns  about  U.S.  investment  in  Haiti. 
The  U.S.  occupation  force  stayed  until  1934. 
During  that  period  of  time,  the  Marine  Corps 
restored  order,  introduced  constitutional  re- 
forms and  the  country's  first  telephone  serv- 
ice, and  built  roads  and  schools. 

The  United  States  should  profit  from  his- 
tory. The  U.S.  Marine  deployment  in  1915  did 
not  stop  Haiti  from  sliding  off  the  road  to  de- 
mocracy. In  fact,  the  Marines  increasingly 
inspired  Haitian  resentment  towards  the 
Yankee  oppressors.  Large  anti-American 
demonstrations  helped  force  the  U.S.  with- 
drawal. Post-U.S.  occupied  Haiti  returned  to 
corruption,  political  chaos,  dictatorship,  and 
human  rights  abuses. 
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As  cne  November  5.  1992  Cato  Institute  pol- 
icy critique  persuasively  argues.  'The  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  OAS  (Organization  of 
American  States)  have  so  far  achieved  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  what  they  intended. 
Their  policy  has  provoked  human  rights  vio- 
lations, further  impoverished  a  destitute  na- 
tion, helped  degrade  the  environment,  wors- 
ened public  health  conditions,  encouraged 
drug  smuggling,  and  failed  to  achieve  its  pri- 
mary goal— restoring  democracy. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  should  explore  the 
possibility  of  having  the  Vatican  mediate 
the  political  impasse  in  Haiti,  a  suggestion 
offered  by  the  Haitian  military.  The  Vatican, 
far  more  than  the  U.N.  or  the  Clinton  State 
Department,  which  have  talten  sides  in  Hai- 
ti's political  feud  and  implemented  counter- 
productive policies,  could  serve  as  an  objec- 
tive mediator. 

The  U.S.  should  avoid  any  military  inter- 
vention in  Haiti  except  in  the  defense  of 
American  lives  on  the  island. 

The  Congress  should  fault  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration policy  for  its  political  bias  to- 
wards the  deposed  and  discredited  President 
Aristide.  and  should  endorse  a  policy  which 
supports  democratic  principles,  not  undemo- 
cratic individuals. 

The  Congress  should  encourage  the  imme- 
diate revocation  of  the  trade  embargo,  which 
is  exacertiating  Haiti's  deep  poverty,  escalat- 
ing political  tensions  in  Haiti  and  reducing 
the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  and  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  conflict. 

The  US  should  distance  itself  Trom  any 
U.S.  "nation-building"  plan  in  Haiti,  which 
undoubtedly  would  be  a  bureaucratic  boon- 
doggle, and  instead,  embrace  a  genuine  pro- 
democracy  strategy  towards  Haiti,  which 
emphasizes  free  market  economics,  decen- 
tralized government,  civilian  control  of  the 
military,  and  improving  human  rights. 
Margaret  Hemenway. 

Senior  Policy  Analyst. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  24.  1993] 
Haiti's    Suspect    Savior:    Why    President 

ARisTiDE's  Return  From  Exile  May  Not 

Be  Good  News 

(By  Lally  Weymouth) 

Before  his  Inaugruration,  well  aware  that 
thousands  of  Haitians  were  planning  to  set 
sail  for  America  in  direct  response  to  his  per- 
ceived campaign  promises.  Bill  Clinton  re- 
versed course  and  adopted  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration policy  he  had  bashed  resoundingly— 
ostensibly  on  humanitarian  grounds— during 
the  campaign.  The  president-elect  an- 
nounced that  Haitians  trying  to  reach  U.S. 
shores  would  be  forcibly  returned  to  Haiti. 

Human  rights  groups  have  attacked  Clin- 
ton for  the  reversal.  Their  chief  hope  now 
with  regard  to  Haiti  is  that  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration will  restore  deposed  President 
Jean-Bertr&nd  Aristide  to  power.  A  leftist 
priest.  Aristide  was  chosen  president  of  Haiti 
in  a  free  election  in  December  1990.  Seven 
months  later,  he  was  ousted  from  office  in  a 
military  coup. 

After  the  coup,  the  Bush  administration. 
In  coordination  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  slapped  a  harsh  embargo 
on  Haiti.  A  senior  Bush  foreign  policy  offi- 
cial explains  that  the  action  was  meant  to 
remind  the  militaries  of  other  Carribean  and 
Latin  American  countries  that  coups  don't 
pay. 

Not  surprisingly,  however,  the  Haitian  i)eo- 
ple  became  the  primary  victims  of  the  em- 
bargo. While  Aristide  lived  nicely  in  Wash- 
ington— enjoying  access  to  thousands  of  dol- 


lars in  frozen  Haitian  assets  mau^  available 
to  him  by  the  U.S.  governments  -Haiti,  al- 
ready the  poorest  country  in  :his  hemi- 
sphere, saw  the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  as 
companies  in  electronic  assembly,  clothing 
manufacture  and  other  light  industry  sold 
out  to  Haitian  businessmen  or  moved  oper- 
ations elsewhere. 

Before  the  Clinton  administration  sets  out 
to  restore  Aristide  to  power,  newly  ap- 
pointed officials  would  be  wise  to  study  care- 
fully the  true  character  of  Aristide's  short, 
but  brutal,  tenure  in  office.  Not  only  did  he 
abuse  democratic  practices  but  Aristide  con- 
doned and  even  encouraged  violence. 

The  State  Department  1991  human  rights 
report  said  that  under  Aristide  there  were 
fewer  instances  of  abuse  by  the  military  but 
"the  government  proved  to  be  unwilling  or 
unable  to  restrain  popular  justice  through 
mob  violence.  .  .  ." 

In  his  speeches  Aristide  called  upon  his  fol- 
lowers to  attack  fl-eely  anyone  who  dared 
disagree  with  him.  This  included  even  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  labor  union  CATH. 
which  had  supported  Aristide's  election  but 
later  criticized  some  of  his  actions. 

Aristide  actually  urged  his  followers  to  en- 
gsige  in  the  hideous  practice  of 
"necklacing"— slapping  a  petrol-soaked  tire 
around  the  neck  of  a  political  opponent  and 
igniting  it.  thus  burning  the  victim  alive.  On 
Sept.  27.  1991.  shortly  before  he  was  over- 
thrown by  the  military,  the  former  Haitian 
president  told  a  mass  rally  that  if  they 
should  see  "a  faker  who  pretends  to  be  one  of 
our  supporters  .  .  .  just  grab  him.  Make  sure 
he  gets  what  he  deserves  ...  with  the  tool 
you  have  now  in  your  hands  [the  burning 
tirej.  .  .  .  You  have  the  right  tool  in  your 
hands  .  .  the  right  instrument.  .  What  a 
beautiful  tool  we  have.  What  a  nice  instru- 
ment. It  Is  nice,  it  is  chic,  it  is  classy,  ele- 
gsuit  and  snappy.  It  smells  good  and  wher- 
ever you  go.  you  want  to  smell  it." 

A  few  days,  later  an  Arlstide-inspired  mob 
attacked  Sylvio  Claude,  the  founder  of  the 
Democratic  Christian  Haitian  Party 
(PDCH)— a  man  who  had  been  jailed  and  tor- 
tured by  Duvalier  but  was  a  political  oppo- 
nent of  Aristide.  Although  Claude  sought 
shelter  in  a  police  station,  he  was  turned 
over  to  the  mob  and  burned  to  death. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  a  central  target 
of  Aristide's  more  violent  supporters.  Mon- 
signor  William  Murphy  wrote  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  events  in  January  1991  when,  ac- 
cording to  Murphy.  "  .  .  a  group  of  thugs, 
supporters  of  newly  elected  President 
Aristide,  went  on  a  rampage.  They  destroyed 
the  old  cathedral,  gutted  the  archbishop's 
bouse  .  .  and  then  went  on  to  the  nun- 
ciature, the  home  of  the  pope's  representa- 
tive. There,  they  completely  destroyed  the 
building,  attacked  the  nuncio  and  his  priest- 
secretary,  broke  both  legs  of  the  priest  and 
roughed  up  and  stripped  the  nuncio  .  .  .  who 
was  saved  only  by  the  intervention  of  a 
neighbor." 

According  to  senior  U.S.  government  offi- 
cials. Aristide  also  participated  in  a  cover-up 
of  the  killing  of  five  teenagers  on  July  26. 
1991.  Members  of  an  anti-gang  unit  claimed 
the  killings  occurred  when  they  became  in- 
volved in  a  struggle  with  the  youths  as  they 
tried  to  escape.  Photographs,  however, 
showed  that  the  young  men  were  severely 
beaten  and  shot  at  point  blank  range  by  sev- 
eral weapons.  The  Haitian  armed  forces — in 
particular  Interim  Commander-in-Chief 
Raoul  Cedras — demanded  that  the  Incident 
be  investigated.  But  Aristide.  who  had  been 
building  his  own  security  forces  outside  the 
military  chain  of  command,  tried  to  block 


the  Investigation  and  sided  publicly  with  one 
of  the  officers  involved  in  the  slaying. 

U.S.  government  officials  cite  extensive 
evidence  showing  that  Aristide  personally 
gave  the  order  to  kill  Roger  Lafontant,  the 
Duvalierist.  who  was  incarcerated  in  the  Na- 
tional Penitentiary  after  his  conviction  for 
leading  a  coup  attempt  in  January  1991. 

When  Lafontant  was  tried  in  July  1991,  a 
mob  of  Aristide  supporters  assembled  outside 
the  courtroom  carrying  tires  and  gasoline 
cans  and  threatening  to  kill  the  judge  in  the 
case  if  Lafontant  were  not  given  a  life  sen- 
tence. As  a  result.  Lafontant  received  a  life 
sentence  although  the  Haitian  constitution 
sets  the  maximum  penalty  for  his  alleged 
crime  at  15  years.  Aristide  praised  his  fol- 
lowers for  their  efforts,  asking  whether, 
without  the  threat  of  necklacing,  "don't  you 
think  that  the  sentence  handed  down  would 
have  been  15  years?"  Lafontant  was  killed  by 
his  jailers  on  the  night  that  Aristide  was 
overthrown. 

After  the  coup.  Cedras  became  chief  of 
staff.  He  is.  nevertheless,  credited  by  U.S.  of- 
ficials with  saving  Aristide's  life  the  night  of 
the  coup.  In  a  December  interview.  Cedras 
said  he  also  has  information  that  Aristide  in- 
tended to  have  other  political  prisoners 
killed,  not  just  Lafontant:  "He  (Aristide) 
gave  the  orders  to  kill  around  20  people,  but 
they  had  the  courage  to  execute  only 
Lafontant.". 

During  Aristide's  short  rule,  says  Canadian 
journalism  professor  Gerard  Etienne.  a  Hai- 
tian-bom staunch  opponent  of  Duvalier  who 
conducted  a  detailed  study  of  Aristide's  rule, 
soldiers  were  regularly  assassinated  and  sev- 
eral military  posts  were  burned.  Aristide,  ac- 
cording to  Etienne.  not  only  failed  to  de- 
nounce these  brutal  slayings.  but  "backed 
them  up  by  his  silence  and  his  demagogic 
tirades  ..." 

In  August  1991.  Haitian  legislators  met  to 
deal  with  the  government's  abuses.  They 
planned  to  question  Prime  Minister  Rene 
Preval- who.  according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment human  rights  report,  had  personally 
interrogated  political  prisoners  and  denied 
them  recourse  to  legal  counsel— and  then  to 
consider  censuring  him.  Before  parliament 
met.  shots  were  fired  outside  the  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Front  for  Change 
and  Democracy  (FNCD)— a  political  party 
that  had  originally  supported  Aristide  but 
had  begun  to  criticize  some  of  his  actions. 
The  home  of  an  FNCD  legislator  was  also 
stoned. 

When  the  parliament  met.  its  members 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  about  2.000 
demonstrators,  many  carrying  burning  tires. 
Under  the  threat  of  the  mob.  the  legislators 
decided  to  recess. 

Cedras  says  he  did  his  best  to  keep  order  in 
Haiti  during  the  1990  elections  that  brought 
Aristide  to  power.  Moreover,  he  recalls  try- 
ing subsequently  to  cooperate  with  Aristide. 
"But  we  could  never  really  find  out  why  he 
behaved  the  way  he  did,"  said  Cedras.  "He 
spent  seven  months  violating  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country  which  he  was  there  to 
guarantee." 

After  Aristide  was  overthrown  by  the  mili- 
tary on  Sept.  30.  1991.  the  army  soon  ap- 
pointed a  civilian  government,  headed  by 
Prime  Minister  Marc  Bazln.  Since  then,  ef- 
forts have  been  made— with  U.S.  assistance— 
to  arrive  at  a  negotiated  settlement  between 
Aristide,  the  army  and  Bazin. 

The  closest  the  two  sides  came  to  an  agree- 
ment was  the  Washington.  Accord  reached  11 
months  ago.  But  the  accord  reached  a  stum- 
bling block  after  Aristide  changed  his  mind 
on  a  central  element — amnesty  for  the  armed 
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forces  leadership.  Negotiations  draKRed  on. 
and  Aristide  proved  to  be  in  no  hurry  to 
make  a  deal. 

During  the  transition,  the  threat  that 
thousands  of  Haitian  boat  people  might  de- 
scend on  Florida  quickened  the  negotiating 
pace.  The  two  sides  appear  to  have  ap- 
proached a  solution— amnesty  would  be 
granted  to  tne  army  in  return  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  Aristide's  right  to  return  to  power  In 
theory,  both  sides  have  agreed  to  accept  a 
large  team  of  international  monitors  that 
would  hopefully  reduce  the  widespread 
human  rights  violations  currently  being 
committed  by  the  army  and  prevent  future 
abuses  by  Aristide's  supporters  should  he  re- 
turn. 

The  challenge  for  Haiti  and  its  U.S.  friends 
is  to  turn  to  building  institutions  that  can 
sustain  a  measure  of  democracy  Helping 
Aristide  regain  power  may  make  sense  as  a 
way  of  stemming  the  flow  of  Haitian  immi- 
grants to  Florida.  But  it  is  foolish  to  assume 
that  he  represents  a  return  to  human  rights 
and  democratic  rule  for  that  impoverished 
island. 

(Lally  Weymouth  writes  frequently  on  for- 
eign issues  for  The  Washington.) 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Oct.  24.  1993] 

Vatican  Wary  of  aristide's  return  to 

Haiti 

Rome —Vatican  diplomats,  who  have  long 
opposed  the  policies  of  exiled  Haitian  Presi- 
dent Jean-Bertrand  Aristide.  expressed  con- 
cern this  week  about  the  possible  return  to 
power  of  the  left-wing  Roman  Catholic 
priest. 

Mr.  Aristide  became  Haiti's  first  democrat- 
ically elected  president  in  1990.  two  years 
after  he  was  expelled  from  the  Salesian  order 
and  suspended  from  carrying  out  his  priestly 
functions  in  public. 

The  Salesians.  one  of  the  largest  religious 
orders  in  the  Catholic  Church,  said  the  char- 
ismatic priest  had  used  religion  to  incite  ha- 
tred and  violence. 

But  Mr.  Aristide  is  still  a  priest  in  the  eyes 
of  the  church,  since  he  never  officially  re- 
ceived a  dispensation  from  his  vows.  Church 
law  bars  priests  from  holding  elected  office, 
except  in  unusual  circumstances. 

■We're  not  too  thrilled.  "  said  one  high- 
ranking  Vatican  official,  speaking  on  condi- 
tion of  anonymity.  "One  thing  is  that  he's  a 
priest.  The  other  thing  is  that  he  advocates 
violence." 

Mr.  Aristide.  who  was  overthrown  in  a 
bloody  coup  in  September  1991.  was  sched- 
uled to  return  to  Haiti  at  the  end  of  the 
month  as  part  of  a  U.N. -brokered  accord. 

But  Haitian  military  leader  Ll.  Gen.  Raoul 
Cedras  has  refused  to  comply  with  the  U.N. 
plan  and  has  suggested  that  the  Vatican  me- 
diate. A  Vatican  spokesman  said  no  official 
request  for  mediation  had  arrived  in  Rome 

The  Vatican  blames  Mr.  Aristide  for  an  as- 
sault on  a  Vatican  mission  in  Port-au-Prince 
in  January  1991  by  a  crowd  unhappy  with  the 
church's  official  position  toward  the  exiled 
president.  The  Vatican  ambassador,  an  Ital- 
ian archbishop,  was  stripped  to  his  under- 
pants, and  his  assistant  was  both  stripped 
and  severely  beaten  in  the  attack 

In  other  words,  in  our  busy  day 
around  here,  this  has  been  kicking 
around  for  almost  a  year,  and  we  have 
just  not  been  able  to,  with  our  other 
duties,  to  focus  on  this.  And  by  the 
way,  I  want  to  get  it  right  because  we 
are  going  to  hear  more  of  it.  I  am 
afraid,  if  we  lose  the  lives  of  our  young 
men  and  women  in  harm's  way  to  force 
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him  back;  his  term  for  this  cruelest  of 
all  deaths,  putting  a  tire  around  some- 
one and  the  tire  is  filled  with  gasoline 
or  turpentine  so  as  it  is  set  on  fire  you 
run  and  the  gasoline  splashes  out  of 
the  tire  and  continues  to  bum  you 
alive,  he  calls  that  '"pere,"  as  in  "fa- 
ther. '  "Lebrun."  That  is  the  name  of 
the  guy  who  is  one  of  the  main  finan- 
cial supporters. 

I  wanted  to  give  one  final  paragraph 
from  that  Vatican  column  of  Reuters 
out  of  Rome,  and  then  I  want  to  ask 
John  a  couple  of  questions  because  he 
is  the  expert  of  our  50  States  closest  to 
Cuba  and  Haiti.  It  says,  "The  'Vatican 
blames  Mr.  Aristide  for  an  assault  on  a 
Vatican  mission  in  Port-au-Prince  in 
January  1991  by  a  crowd  unhappy  with 
the  church's  official  position  toward 
the  exiled  president."  And  this  built  up 
to  his  overthrow  in  September.  "The 
Vatican  ambassador,  an  Italian  arch- 
bishop, was  stripped  to  his,"  and  this  is 
the  word  they  used,  "underpants  and 
his  assistant  was  both  stripped  and  se- 
verely beaten  in  the  attack.  And  the 
gentleman  said  his  legs  were  broken." 
What  I  wanted  to,  with  the  gentle- 
man's permission,  is  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica],  who  said,  "All 
HIV-infected  people  have  been  brought 
here  on  flights  from  Guantanamo."  Are 
we  still  putting  just  general  refugees 
that  we  pick  up  at  sea— now,  Coast 
Guard  ships  snuck  into  Port-au-Prince 
quietly  and  deposited,  I  think,  24  peo- 
ple last  night  or  this  morning.  They 
were  picked  up,  saved  from  the  high 
seas.  Are  we  still  putting  Haitians 
found  on  the  high  seas,  surviving  shark 
attack  and  dehydration;  are  we  bring- 
ing them  into  Florida  or  taking  them 
back  to  Guantanamo? 
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I  believe  we  are  taking  them  into 
Florida,  but  now  you  have  created  this 
situation  where  you  may  truly  have 
questions  raised  as  far  as  political  am- 
nesty, and  they  will  immediately  claim 
political  refugee  status,  which  is  a  very 
murky  area. 

Basically  this  administration  be- 
cause of  its  lack  of  enforcement  has 
created  an  atmosphere  that  allows  any- 
one to  make  that  claim. 

They  have  also  created  a  new  cat- 
egory of  entrants,  which  are  HTV  in- 
fected. In  spite  of  the  law,  we  have  al- 
lowed them  in.  We  have  allowed  that 
judge's  decision  to  stand. 

But  let  me  say  this,  that  Haiti  will 
not  go  away.  Haiti  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  has  been 
a  neglected  nation.  There  is  no  reason 
that  Haiti  should  exist  the  way  it  does 
today,  except  for  some  of  the  failed 
policies  of  the  past  where  we  have 
given  tremendous  amounts  of  aid  that 
has  ended  up  in  Swiss  bank  accounts, 
where  we  have  paid  for  studies,  but  we 
do  not  pay  for  the  thing  that  has  made 
this  country  successful,  which  is  help- 
ing people  to  help  themselves. 


Our  policies  have  been  handouts.  We 
have  an  AID  program  and  we  have  mis- 
sions all  over  this  world  that  are  giving 
out  money,  and  once  that  money  is 
gone  it  is  either  again  in  a  Swiss  bank 
account  or  in  some  project.  It  is  not  es- 
tablished in  a  fashion  to  create  an  en- 
trepreneurial system  to  promote  busi- 
ness. 

The  thing  that  will  make  Haiti  a  suc- 
cess, that  will  keep  Haitians  from  our 
shores,  and  the  independent  proud  peo- 
ple that  they  are,  is  their  economic 
success. 

So  if  we  can  do  business  in  trade  and 
show  them  how  to  do  that,  and  they 
are  great  people,  these  are  people  who 
want  to  work.  They  want  the  same 
things  Americans  want.  They  want  a 
home.  They  want  transportation.  They 
want  a  job,  just  like  Americans  do. 
That  is  the  problem  with  this  Congrress. 
It  is  easier  to  give  aid  to  some  foreign 
country.  It  is  easier  to  give  aid  to  these 
cities. 

I  heard  yesterday  one  of  the  speeches 
that  absolutely  just  brought  me  almost 
to  tears,  when  one  of  our  Representa- 
tives from  Detroit  told  me  that  20,000 
Americans  showed  up  for  job  applica- 
tions because  of  a  post  office  job  oppor- 
tunity in  Detroit,  which  has  the  high- 
est amount  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  States,  I  think  somewhere 
around  50  percent. 

But  those  policies  in  Detroit  or  those 
policies  in  Port-au-Prince  have  failed. 
That  is  what  needs  to  be  addressed. 
That  is  what  can  raise  all  the  boats,  all 
the  people  to  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  positive  note 
on  which  I  leave. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  just  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  gentleman  can 
please  close  this. 

The  letter  that  the  gentleman  helped 
circulate,  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Doolittle]  and  myself, 
the  million-and-a-half  audience  watch- 
ing will  say,  "Well,  you  are  criticizing 
the  President.  What  are  you  offering?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  put  in  the  Record 
the  letter  from  myself,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hutchinson]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DeLay].  the  October  8  letter  to  the 
President  giving  him  suggestions,  put- 
ting Senator  Dole's  article  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Times  that  Aristide 
is  not  worth  one  American  life,  that  he 
is  not  the  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Haiti.  I 
just  want  to  get  those  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  that  material 
at  this  point. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington.  DC.  October  8.  1993. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  I*resident:  There  is  considerable 
concern  within  the  U.S.  Congress  about  your 
administration's  plans  to  expand  the  role  of 
U.S.  military  forces  in  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping missions.  Much  of  the  concern  re- 
sults from  your  administration's  failure  to 
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clearly  define  the  criteria  used  to  determine 
when  U.S.  troops  will  be  committed  abroad. 
On  October  11,  1993,  200  U.S.  servicemen 
and  women  will  arrive  In  Haiti,  with  400 
more  to  follow  later  in  October,  to  partici- 
pate In  a  U.N.  mission  that  is  designed  to 
prepare  Haiti  for  the  scheduled  October  30  re- 
turn of  exiled  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristlde.  Because  of  our  concern  that  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Haiti  could  result  in 
a  situation  similar  to  Somalia,  we  request 
that  you  provide  us  with  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing important  questions  in  order  to  clar- 
ify the  reasons  for  your  decision  to  commit 
U.S.  troops  to  Haiti: 

1.  What  are  the  vital  national  security  in- 
terests that  require  the  placement  of  United 
States  forces  in  Haiti  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations? 

2.  What  is  the  mission  of  the  United  States 
forces  involved  in  the  United  Nations  mis- 
sion in  Haiti  and  the  estimated  duration  of 
that  mission? 

3.  What  is  the  exact  size  and  composition 
of  the  United  States  forces  Involved  In  the 
United  Nations  mission  In  Haiti? 

4.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  this  United 
Nations  mission  to  the  United  States? 

5.  What  is  the  precise  command  and  con- 
trol relationship  between  the  United  States 
forces  and  the  United  Nations? 

6.  What  is  the  precise  command  and  con- 
trol relationship  between  the  United  States 
forces  involved  and  the  commander  of  the 
US  military  command  here  in  the  United 
States'' 

7.  To  what  extent  will  United  States  forces 
deployed  to  Haiti  rely  on  non-U. S.  forces  for 
security  and  self-defense,  and  what  is  the 
ability  of  those  non-U. S.  forces  to  provide 
adequate  security  to  the  U.S.  forces  in- 
volved? 

8.  What  are  the  "rules  of  engagement"  for 
United  States  forces  in  Haiti? 

9.  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  the 
United  States  forces  can  be  withdrawn  firom 
Haiti? 

We  know  that  you  appreciate  and  under- 
stand our  concerns  about  deploying  U.S. 
fojces  abroad  as  part  of  a  United  Nations  op- 
eration. We  hope  that  you  will  provide  us 
with  a  prompt  reply  to  these  important  ques- 
tions. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  for 
your  attention  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 
John  T.  Doolittle,  Robert  K.  Doman. 
Richard  Pombo.  Tim  Hutchinson,  Nick 
Smith.  Rod  Grams,  Paul  Gillmor,  Bill 
Archer.  Dana  Rohrabacher.  Jack 
Kingston,  Richard  Baker,  Jim 
Ramstad.  Roscoe  Bartlett.  Chris  Cox. 
Dan  Burton.  Jim  Bunning,  Jan  Meyers, 
Carlos  Moorhead.  Bob  Livingston.  Toby 
Roth.  Gerald  Solomon.  Tom  Ewing. 
Sam  Johnson.  Randy  "Duke  " 
Cunningham,  Duncan  Hunter.  Dick 
Armey,  Ed  Royce,  BUI  GoodUng,  Cass 
Ballenger.  James  Sensenbrenner.  Elton 
Gallegly.  Wally  Herger,  Jon  Kyi,  John 
Duncan,  Jim  Saxton,  Bob  Inglis.  How- 
ard "Buck"  McKeon.  Henry  Hyde.  Tom 
Delay.  Spencer  Bachus.  Bill  Baker. 
C.W.  BUI  Young. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  25.  1993) 
DoLK  Opposes  Sending  Troops— Says 
ARisTiDE  Isn't  Worth  U.S.  Lives 
(By  Major  Garrett) 
Senate    Minority    Leader    Bob    Dole    and 
former     Defense     Secretary     Dick     Cheney 
Joined  forces  yesterday  to  oppose  using  any 
U.S.  combat  forces  to  restore  exiled  Presi- 
dent   Jean-Bertrand    Aristlde    to    power    in 
Haiti. 


In  response.  Vice  President  Al  Gore  said 
the  Clinton  administration  continues  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Aristide's  peaceful  attempt  to  get 
his  office  back  from  the  military  Junta  that 
ousted  him  in  September  1991. 

Mr.  Dole  said  a  recent  CIA  briefing  given 
to  13  senators  last  week  unearthed  some 
"very  disturbing"  information  about  Mr. 
Aristide's  mental  sUbility.  his  treatment  of 
political  opponents  and  his  commitment  to 
democracy   " 

'It  involves  a  lot  of  different  areas  that 
would  indicate  he  doesn't  believe  in  democ- 
racy with  a  small  d  and  that  he  may  not  be 
very  successful  once  he  returns."  Mr.  Dole 
said  on  ABC-TV's  "This  Week."  "I  cerUinly 
wouldn't  risk  one  American  life  to  put  him 
back  in  power." 

Mr  Cheney  said  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion should  think  twice  about  making  Mr. 
Aristide's  return  to  Haiti  a  top  diplomatic  or 
military  priority. 

"This  is  not  the  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Haiti. 
I  don't  think  it's  worth  American  lives  to  try 
to  restore  him  to  his  office  in  Haiti,  espe- 
cially when  he  might  well  not  survive  very 
long  if  he  were  to  go  back  to  Haiti."  he  said. 
While  certainly  he  was  democratically 
elected,  there  are  very  serious  questions 
about  his  mental  stability,  about  his  conduct 
In  office  the  few  months  he  was  in  office." 
Mr.  Cheney  said  on  the  ABC  news  program 

Mr.  Gore  discounted  the  negative  reports 
about  Mr.  Aristlde. 

"There  are  allegations  by  his  opponents 
that  he  denies,  that  are  uncorroborated.  " 
said  Mr.  Gore,  who  appeared  on  the  same 
program  "I  can  tell  you  this,  that  we  have 
dealt  with  him  for  nine  months  now.  He  has 
been  reliable,  he  has  been  very  thoughtful, 
he  has  been  persistent  in  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Haitian  people." 

Ever  since  he  was  ousted  in  a  military 
coup.  Mr.  Aristlde  has  appealed  for  support 
from  the  United  States,  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  Bush  administration  expressed  initial 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Aristlde  after  the  coup  but 
ruled  out  the  use  of  U.S.  troops  to  restore 
him  to  power  It  also  turned  back  roughly 
three-quarters  of  the  40,000  refugees  who 
sought  to  come  to  the  U.S.  in  makeshift 
wooden  boats. 

The  Bush  administration  began  to  distance 
itself  from  Mr.  Aristlde  in  early  October  1991. 
when  politicians  and  businessmen  inter- 
viewed by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  revealed  a  harsh  side  to  the  Aristlde 
regime. 

The  critics  complained  that  Mr.  Aristlde 
encouraged  vlgllantlsm  among  the  poor  and 
intimidated  his  political  opponents. 

Allegations  also  surfaced  that  Mr.  Aristlde 
condoned  torture  and  executions  to  settle 
political  scores  and  that  he  had  bypassed  the 
legislature  and  Imposed  his  definition  of  so- 
cial Justice  above  those  outlined  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

As  a  candidate,  Mr.  Clinton  criticized  the 
policy  of  shipping  refugees  back  to  Haiti  as 
"immoral"  and  vowed  to  do  more  on  Mr. 
Aristide's  behalf.  After  months  of  enriploying 
a  policy  quite  similar  to  Mr.  Bush's,  Mr. 
Clinton  has  moved  more  aggrressively  to  re- 
store Mr.  Aristlde  to  power. 

The  vice  president  said  the  administration 
remains  committed  to  Mr.  Aristlde  because 
of  his  standing  as  Haiti's  democratically 
elected  leader. 

"He  represents  democracy  in  Haiti."  Mr. 
Gore  said.  "We  believe  that  he  should  be  re- 
stored. He  was  elected  president  by  the  peo- 
ple there.  When  he  was  president,  conditions 
began  to  improve.  The  people  began  to  have 


an  opportunity  to  restore  some  stability 
there." 

Mr.  Gore  said  that  a  blockade  by  U.S.  and 
Canadian  ships  is  working  and  that  prospects 
are  improving  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
between  Mr.  Aristlde  and  the  military  lead- 
ers. 

Mr.  Dole  said  the  United  States  had  a  "na- 
tional Interest"  in  preventing  more  Haitian 
refugees  from  trying  to  enter  the  country. 
But  that  goal  should  be  pursued  entirely 
through  diplomatic  efforts,  the  senator  said. 

"This  country  needs  help,  but  I  doubt  If 
they're  going  to  get  much  help  from  the 
likes  of  Aristlde.  "  he  said. 

Mr.  Cheney  said  it  may  not  be  within  the 
United  States'  power  to  restore  Mr. 
Aristlde— peacefully  or  otherwise— and  that 
Mr.  Clinton  might  have  to  wait  for  Inter- 
national efforts  to  run  their  course. 

"I  think  that  sometimes,  in  fact,  the  right 
answer  is  that  there  is  no  quick  and  easy  fix; 
there  is  no  solution  that  can  be  imposed  by 
the  United  States  on  Haiti,"  Mr.  Cheney 
said.  "They've  been  independent  for  200 
years,  they've  never  mastered  the  complex- 
ities of  building  a  democratic  society.  And  I 
would  not  sacrifice  any  American  lives  to 
that  end." 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DORNAN]. 

Just  wrapped  this  up.  I  do  not  have 
time  to  expand  on  this,  we  are  not 
against  the  nation  of  Haiti.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  so  elo- 
quently said,  they  are  a  proud  people. 
They  are  a  nationalistic  people,  and 
our  hearts  go  out  to  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  criticize  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  I  want  to  suggest 
four  components  of  what  we  need  to  do 
very  quickly. 

First,  we  need  to  refrain  from  send- 
ing United  States  military  personnel  to 
Haiti.  It  would  be  a  recipe  for  disaster 
to  send  lightly  armed  American  troops 
into  Haiti. 

We  need  to  lift  the  economic  embar- 
go on  Haiti.  All  that  is  doing  is  hurting 
those  who  are  already  most  hurting.  It 
is  only  causing  greater  starvation, 
greater  hunger,  greater  chaotic  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Third,  we  need  to  delink  the  United 
States  Haiti  policy  from  Aristlde.  We 
need  to  drop  our  support  for  Aristide  as 
being  the  sole  one  who  can  restore  de- 
mocracy to  Haiti. 

I  think  there  has  been  adequate  testi- 
mony and  evidence  presented  during 
the  this  special  order  to  show  indeed 
that  Aristlde  is  the  wrong  one  for  us  to 
be  backing. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  promote  United 
States  interests  and  encourage  a  politi- 
cal compromise  in  Haiti  through  the 
OAS,  through  the  United  Nations,  and 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am  out  of  time. 
I  would  like  to. 

I  think  we  need  another  special  order 
on  the  subject  of  Haiti. 

But  let  me  just  say,  I  have  gone  to 
Haiti.   I  have  spent   time,   my  church 


sponsors  a  mission  ihere.  a  school 
there.  We  send  food  there.  We  send 
clothes  there.  I  have  spent  8  days  down 
there  myself  helping  and  working  with 
those  people.  We  need  to  do  all  we  can 
to  continue  to  do  that 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  people  of 
Haiti.  Our  concern  is  the  misguided 
foreign  policy  that  is  only  making  the 
conditions  and  the  situations  of  pov- 
erty even  worse  in  that  impoverished 
nation. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  be  in  favor  of  free  elections 
to  elect  new  leaders  in  Haiti? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  would  support 
free  elections  wholeheartedly,  and  in 
fact  I  think 

Mr.  OWENS.  Would  the  gentleman 
accept  the  result  of  that  free  election? 
Aristide  was  elected  by  two-thirds  of 
the  voters,  70  percent  of  the  voters.  We 
have  not  elected  a  President  of  the 
United  States  with  70  percent  of  the 
vote  in  a  long  time,  so  that  is  their 
choice.  If  they  voted  again,  would  the 
gentleman  accept  their  choice  for  free- 
dom and  democracy? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  free  elections.  The  problem  is 
the  elections  in  which  Anstide  gained 
that  office  was  years  ago  now  and  the 
time  that  he  served— 

Mr,  OWENS.  Two  years  ago 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  time  that  he 
served,  the  2  years  that  he  established, 
as  we  pointed  out,  was  in  violation 

Mr.  OWENS.  U.N.  supervised. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  It  was  one  of  ini- 
tiating and  supporting  violence  against 
his  political  opponents.  That  is  not  the 
right  way  to  go  about  getting  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


NAFTA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opiKirtunity  to  si)eak  to  the 
House  this  evening,  but  before  I  talk 
about  the  North  .American  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr  Owens]  would  like  to 
respond  and  talk  about  the  issue  that 
was  just  being  discussed  on  Haiti. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  do  appreciate  the  discussion  of  my 
previous  colleagues  They  have  a  point 
of  view,  but  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant not  to  allow  that  distorted  point 
of  view  to  go  unchallenged. 

The  most  important  thing  for  the 
American  people  to  know  is  that  Presi- 


dent Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  was  elect- 
ed by  the  people  of  Haiti  in  a  United 
Nations  supervised  election,  the  only 
fair  election  ever  held  in  the  history  of 
Haiti. 

Now,  if  we  cannot  accept  the  people's 
choice,  then  what  is  democracy  all 
about? 

It  is  their  choice.  If  you  had  elections 
now,  after  more  than  2  years  that 
Aristide  had  been  out  of  office  because 
he  was  thrown  out  of  office  by  a  mili- 
tary coup — the  people  who  had  the 
guns  and  the  army  forced  him  to 
leave— he  has  been  gone  now  for  2 
years;  if  you  still  held  an  election,  the 
population  of  Haiti  would  overwhelm- 
ingly reelect  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  as 
their  President. 

After  all  the  suffering  they  have  gone 
through  and  all  the  suffering  that  was 
described  by  the  previous  speakers, 
which  is  very  real,  the  question  they 
raise  is  not  one  that  should  be  dealt 
with  lightly. 

How  much  do  you  make  the  people 
suffer  as  a  result  of  trying  to  force 
their  illegal  gangster  rulers  to  bow 
down  to  democracy  and  accept  the  re- 
sult of  democracy?  That  is  a  very  fair 
question. 

I  am  not  sure  from  day  to  day  where 
we  come  out  on  this  embargo  and  sanc- 
tions as  the  only  means  of  being  able 
to  get  a  return  to  democracy  in  Haiti. 

I  would  like  not  to  go  on  too  long.  I 
know  the  gentleman  has  other  things 
to  say,  but  I  just  would  like  to  correct 
a  few  other  misstatements. 

.A.ristide  has  been  described  as  a  Com- 
munist and  therefore  we  should  not 
support  his  return  because  he  is  a  Com- 
munist. That  is  a  flat  untruth.  He  is 
not  a  Communist,  has  never  been  a 
Communist. 

Now,  if  they  say  he  had  some  ideas 
that  sounded  socialistic  or  sounded 
communistic,  that  may  be  true,  be- 
cause you  can  use  your  own  judgment 
about  what  sounds  communistic  and 
what  sounds  socialistic. 
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But  let  us  understand  where  we  are 
in  October  1993.  We  are  openly  support- 
ing ex-Communists.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  chief  ex-Communist  now 
being  supported  by  the  United  States  is 
Boris  Yeltsin.  Boris  Yeltsin  was  once  a 
card-carrying  Communist.  He  will  not 
deny  he  was  once  a  Communist.  We  do 
not  hold  that  against  Boris  Yeltsin  or 
the  nation  of  Russia  as  we  seek  to  give 
them  large  amounts  of  foreign  aid  be- 
cause that  is  a  bygone  era  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned. 

We  want  to  build  a  new  world  order. 
Lech  Walesa  came  to  this  House  and 
was  roundly  applauded  by  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Lech  Walesa  was  once  a  card- 
carrying  Communist.  He  does  not  deny 
that  he  was  once  a  Communist. 

Aristide,  he  once  had  some  socialistic 
ideas  and  set  forth  those  ideas  in  one 
place  or  another.  It  may  be  true,  but  he 


has  never  been  a  Communist  and  is  not 
now  a  Communist.  He  is  the  democrat- 
ically elected  leauler  of  the  nation. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  in  terms 
of  the  caliber  of  leadership  around  the 
world,  stop  and  think  a  moment  about 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide,  and  think  of 
what  we  have.  We  have  a  man  who  is  an 
ex-priest.  He  is  no  longer  a  priest  in 
the  Catholic  Church  because  they  ex- 
communicated him.  Why  did  they  ex- 
communicate him?  Because  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Haiti  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Government.  By  a  special  ar- 
rangement with  the  Pope  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Haiti  gets  their  appoint- 
ments approved  by  the  Government. 
So,  the  Government  and  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Haiti  have  been  hand  in  hand 
for  a  long,  long  time.  It  is  nothing  new 
if  one  really  reads. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  viewers  who 
might  be  listening  that  there  are  three 
articles  being  prepared,  already  in 
print,  by  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books  where  they  take  books  written 
by  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide.  and  books 
about  Aristide.  and  books  about  Haiti, 
and  they  do  a  thorough  analysis,  and  it 
is  kind  of  strange  to  offer  this  to  my 
colleagues  because  they  were  sent  to 
me  by  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books,  and  this  is  a  November 
4,  1993.  issue.  It  is  not  on  the  stands 
yet.  but  it  is  coming.  This  is  a  Novem- 
ber 18,  1993,  issue,  and  they  are  printed 
ahead  of  time,  and  they  are  not  on  the 
stands  yet,  but  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  for  the  New  York  Review  of  Books 
on  November  4,  when  it  comes  out,  and 
November  18,  and  then  there  is  a  third 
article  which  thoroughly  reviews  the 
history  of  Aristide  through  the 
writings  of  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  and 
also  through  the  writings  about  him. 

The  man  speaks  eight  languages.  The 
man  has  studied  all  over  the  world,  in 
Israel,  in  Canada,  in  Santo  Domingo. 
The  man  has  a  very  exceptional  edu- 
cation, and  among  the  leaders  of  the 
world  we  find  very  few  who  are  as  well 
educated  as  Aristide.  Very  few  have  as 
deep  religious  and  spiritual 
underpinnings  as  Aristide. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  And  the  man  was  elect- 
ed, as  the  gentleman  fi-om  New  York 
[Mr.  Owens]  correctly  said,  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  OWENS.  To  complete  the  circle, 
the  man  was  elected  in  a  free  and  fair 
election  supervised  by  the  United  Na- 
tions by  a  vote  of  70  percent  of  the  vot- 
ers in  Haiti.  He  deserves  to  be  returned 
as  their  democratically  elected  leader, 
and  we,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
deserve  to  help  him  to  return. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  response,  and  I 
would  like  now  to  return  to  the  issue  of 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. 

To  be  honest,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
admit  that  I  have  a  tough  act  to  follow 
tonight.  I  have  a  tough  act  to  follow 
because  2  days  ago  the  people  of  Can- 
ada  spoke   more   forcefully   and   more 
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powerfully  about  NAFTA  than  I  could 
ever  hope  to  do  this  evening.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  days  ago  the  people  of  Can- 
ada sent  a  very  clear  and  very  convinc- 
ing message  that  this  NAFTA  treaty 
will  not  work.  It  is  fatally  flawed,  and 
it  is  time  that  we  go  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board  with  the  new  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  our  newly  elected  President 
and  a  new  President  in  Mexico  who  will 
be  elected  next  summer. 

In  their  national  election  2  days  ago. 
Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Canada 
were  given  a  choice,  a  choice  between 
one  party  that  supported  NAFTA  and 
another  party  whose  platform  called 
for  NAFTA  to  be  renegotiated,  and. 
when  all  the  votes  were  counted  and  all 
the  counts  were  in,  the  party  that  sup- 
ported NAFTA  was  wiped  off  the  politi- 
cal map  in  a  way  that  we  have  not  seen 
in  the  Western  world. 

The  conservatives  who  supported 
NAFTA  started  the  day  with  154  seats 
in  Parliament.  When  the  final  votes 
were  tallied,  they  were  left  with  just 
two  seats  in  the  Parliament.  Mean- 
while the  Liberal  Party,  which  has 
pledged  to  renegotiate  NAFTA,  has 
been  swept  into  office  in  a  landslide. 
They  picked  up  an  unexpected  98  seats, 
which  leaves  them  177  of  the  295  seats 
in  the  Parliament. 

This  election.  Mr.  President,  con- 
firms what  all  the  polls  in  Canada  have 
been  telling  us  about  NAFTA.  Leading 
up  to  the  election,  Canadian  polls 
showed  that  58  percent  of  Canadians 
opposed  NAFTA  while  only  29  percent 
supported  it.  and  among  Canadians 
with  strong  opinions  on  the  subject  63 
percent  said  they  oppose  NAFTA. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  which  bor- 
ders my  congressional  district  in  which 
1  have  a  lot  of  personal,  and  political 
and  business  dealings  with  the  fine  Ca- 
nadian people  there.  Ontario,  which 
has  37  percent  of  the  people  in  Canada. 
69  percent  of  the  people  there  oppose 
NAFTA  while  only  23  percent  favored 
it,  a  margin  of  3  to  1,  and,  as  a  result 
of  this  election,  the  Conservative  Party 
that  negotiated  this  NAFTA  has  nearly 
ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  next  year  at  this 
time  the  three  Presidents  who  nego- 
tiated the  original  NAFTA.  Presidents 
Salinas,  former  President  George  Bush 
and.  of  course,  Brian  Mulroney,  will  all 
be  private  citizens.  Mulroney  is  al- 
ready, and  so  is  George  Bush,  and  of 
course  President  Salinas  will  be  next 
summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  people 
of  Canada.  I  say  it  is  time  to  go  back 
to  the  drawing  board,  it  is  time  to  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board  with  a  new 
generation  of  leadership  from  all  three 
countries,  and  come  up  with  a  treaty 
that  benefits  the  people,  the  working 
people,  of  Canada,  the  working  people 
of  Mexico  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

As  it  stands  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
treaty  is  a  bad  deal  for  working  people 


in  all  three  countries.  It  will  do  noth- 
ing, nothing,  to  raise  wages.  It  will  do 
nothing  to  raise  our  standard  of  living. 
It  will  do  nothing  to  move  us  into  a  fu- 
ture that  we  will  be  proud  of,  that  we 
want  our  children  to  be  raised  in.  All 
this  NAFTA  will  do  for  the  United 
States  and  for  Canada  is  to  make  jobs 
our  No.  1  export,  and  it  will  lock  into 
place  a  system  in  Mexico  that  exploits 
its  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  2  days  ago  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Congressman  D.wiD  Obey,  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  knowledge- 
able people  about  economics  in  this  in- 
stitution, released  an  analysis  of  the  16 
major  NAFTA  economic  impact  stud- 
ies, and  they  found  some  very  disturb- 
ing results.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee found  that  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  quote.  NAFTA  could  result  in  a 
gross  job  dislocation  of  500,000  or  more 
workers  in  a  downward  pressure  on 
U.S.  wages  Let  me  say  that  again.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  JEC  found  that  NAFTA 
could  result  in  a  gross  job  dislocation 
of  a  half  a  million  or  more  in  downward 
pressure  on  U.S.  wages. 

I  wish  I  could  say  I  was  shocked  and 
surprised  by  these  findings.  I  wish  I 
could  say  that  these  findings,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  just  came  out  of  the 
blue.  But  the  truth  is  we  were  told  it 
was  going  to  be  this  way.  We  were  told 
that  jobs  would  be  exported.  We  were 
told  that  wages  would  be  forced  down. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  who  told  us, 
who  we  were  told  by?  We  were  told  by 
the  business  leaders  themselves.  They 
told  us.  Do  not  take  my  word  for  it. 
Listen  to  their  own  words. 

I  have  some  charts  that  I  am  going  to 
put  up  there  that  illustrate  a  study 
that  was  done  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal last  year.  It  was  done  in  September 
of  last  year  by  Roper  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  They  interviewed  455 
business  executives,  and  this  is  what 
they  said  in  their  study  of  these  execu- 
tives. 

I  think  the  headline  says  it  all: 
"Heading  South.  U.S.  Companies  Plan 
Major  Moves  into  Mexico."  The  study 
found  that  in  a  sign  of  American  eager- 
ness to  expand  in  Mexico  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  say  it  is  very 
likely  or  somewhat  likely  that  they 
will  shift  some  production  to  Mexico  in 
the  next  few  years,  and  that  share  was 
even  increased,  goes  to  55  percent  for 
executives  who  represent  companies 
with  sales  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  or 
more,  the  very  biggest  of  companies. 

Let  me  say  that  again.  If  NAFTA 
passes,  55  percent  of  America's  largest 
businesses  said  they  will  move  manu- 
facturing to  Mexico  in  the  next  few 
years. 

What  is  more  danming  is  what  they 
say  about  wages,  which  is  shown  in  the 
next  chart.  Even  if  they  do  not  move 
directly  to  Mexico,  the  poll  found  that 
about  one-quarter  of  the  executives 
surveyed  said  they  are  very  likely  or 


somewhat  likely  to  use  the  trade  ac- 
cord as  a  bargaining  chip  to  try  to  hold 
down  wages  in  the  United  States. 

Again,  one  out  of  every  four  business 
executives  said  they  would  use  NAFTA 
to  force  down  our  standard  of  living 
here  in  America,  and  that  is  just  what 
they  admit.  When  we  look  at  their 
track  record  over  the  past  10  years,  the 
reality  has  got  to  be  worse,  and  we 
know  why  they  want  to  go  down  to 
Mexico.  It  is  very  clear  why  they  want 
to  go  to  Mexico.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  proven  why  they  want  to  go 
to  Mexico,  and  this  ad  has  appeared  in 
major  trade  publications  all  over 
America,  seven  major  trade  publica- 
tions. 

D  1800 

I  just  want  to  read  it  for  you  tonight. 
It  is  a  beleaguered  looking  American 
businessman,  with  the  caption,  "I  can't 
find  good,  loyal  workers  for  SI  an  hour 
within  1,000  miles  from  here.  " 

"Yes.  you  can.  in  Yucatan." 

This  is  an  ad  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. It  goes  on  to  say.  'Labor  costs 
average  under  $1  an  hour,  including 
benefits.  You  could  save  over  $15,000  a 
year  per  worker  if  you  had  a  produc- 
tion facility  here.  So  if  you  and  your 
plant  manager  want  to  see  how  well 
you  can  live,  come  on  down."  It  gives 
you  a  phone  number  to  call. 

Of  course,  we  called  the  number,  and 
they  have  been  flooded  with  calls  from 
American  business,  just  ready,  perched, 
roosting  and  ready  to  go  to  Mexico 
once  this  agreement  is  put  into  effect. 

So  on  one  hand  you  have  Mexico 
beckoning  our  companies  to  move 
down  there.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
have  American  companies  who  say 
they  are  eager  to  use  NAFTA  to  move. 
It  makes  you  really  wonder.  It  makes 
you  wonder  why  many  of  the  pro- 
NAFTA  studies  that  have  been  done 
never  conclude  that  American  jobs  will 
be  lost.  They  never  factor  into  the 
equation  these  things. 

Well,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
had  some  interesting  findings  on  that 
front,  too.  Mr.  Speaker.  Of  the  16  stud- 
ies that  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee looked  into,  they  found  that  10  of 
the  studies  begin  by  assuming  that  no 
investment  will  be  diverted  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico. 

Now,  having  just  demonstrated  the 
invitation,  having  demonstrated  what 
the  business  community  has  said,  hav- 
ing demonstrated  in  fact  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  maquiladoras  since  the 
mid-1960's,  the  studies  start  off  by  sug- 
gesting that  no  investment  will  be  di- 
verted to  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore by  design  they  are  unable  to  con- 
clude that  the  United  States  would  suf- 
fer job  losses  because  of  shifts  in  in- 
vestment, even  though  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  showed  that  NAFTA  would 
shift  investment  to  Mexico. 
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Seven  of  the  studies  begin  by  assum- 
ing that  the  United  Stales  will  experi- 
ence no  net  change  in  employment  lev- 
els in  the  future,  and  therefore  by  de- 
sign they  cannot  conclude  that  the 
United  States  would  lose  jobs  under 
NAFTA.  The  four  studies  that  predict 
net  job  gains  for  the  United  States 
begin  by  assuming  no  diversion  of  in- 
vestment, and.  therefore,  by  design, 
could  conclude  nothing  but  the  fact 
that  jobs  will  be  gained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  talk  about  using  a 
stacked  deck.  Most  of  these  studies 
could  not  conclude  that  the  United 
States  would  lose  jobs  even  if  they 
wanted  to. 

As  misleading  as  these  studies  are. 
this  does  not  really  come  out  as  any 
great  surprise,  because  this  is  the  same 
kind  of  formula  they  use  to  come  up 
with  all  their  other  numbers,  all  their 
job  projections,  all  their  export  num- 
bers, all  their  wage  figures.  And  in 
every  case,  the  formula  they  use  is 
what  I  like  to  call  NAFTA  math. 

Here  is  how  NAFTA  math  works. 
Under  NAFTA  math,  if  an  export  cre- 
ates a  job,  it  counts;  if  an  import  dis- 
places a  job,  it  does  not  count.  If  a 
product  is  sold  to  Mexico,  it  counts; 
but  if  a  company  moves  its  plant  to 
Mexico,  it  does  not  count. 

NAFTA  math  is  kind  of  like  taking 
gross  profits  instead  of  net  profits.  It  is 
only  half  of  the  equation.  Using 
NAFTA  math  you  would  conclude  that 
Maryland  has  a  great  football  team  be- 
cause its  offense  averages  24  points  a 
game  and  over  450  yards  per  game. 
NAFTA  math  lets  you  ignore  the  fact 
that  Maryland's  defense  has  given  up  46 
points  and  572  yards  per  game.  That  is 
why  their  record  is  one  and  six.  That  is 
how  NAFTA  math  works. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example, 
one  that  I  think  hits  a  little  closer  to 
home.  When  Ford  shifted  its  produc- 
tion of  the  Ford  Escort  plant  in  Wayne, 
MI,  to  Hermosillo.  Mexico  in  1992,  they 
laid  off  4.000  workers.  Most  people 
would  regard  that  as  a  loss  of  4.000  jobs. 

But  not  under  NAFTA  math.  Under 
NAFTA  math,  the  way  the  administra- 
tion figures  it  they  would  ignore  the 
4,000  American  jobs  that  were  lost  and 
they  would  ask  how  many  jobs  were  in- 
volved in  companies  supplying  that 
plant?  They  find  out  that  about  12,000 
jobs  were  involved  in  companies  that 
supplied  that  plant.  These  are  not  new 
jobs,  but  the  same  jobs  that  have  been 
all  along  supplying  that  plant.  But  be- 
cause they  are  now  shipping  their  parts 
to  Hermosillo.  Mexico,  instead  of 
Wayne,  NI,  they  are  counted  as  12.000 
new  export  jobs.  So  under  NAFTA 
math  a  loss  of  4,000  jobs  magically  be- 
comes a  gain  of  12,000  jobs 

That  is  the  deception  that  is  going  on 
here  with  this  treaty  and  the  selling  of 
it,  and  that  is  not  even  counting  the 
jobs  lost  when  many  of  those  supplier 
plants  follow  the  main  plant  to  Mexico, 
as  they  are  bound  to  do  under  NAFTA. 


It  is  not  counting  the  imports  that  re- 
sult when  these  products  are  assembled 
in  Mexico  and  shipped  right  back  to 
the  United  States,  displacing  even 
more  American  workers. 

But  that  is  what  has  been  happening 
in  the  past  10  years.  Maybe  in  his  next 
TV  commercial,  Lee  lacocca  can  ex- 
plain why  the  auto  industry  has  sent 
100,000  jobs  to  Mexico  over  the  past  12 
years. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  that  is  how 
NAFTA  math  works.  That  is  the  for- 
mula that  NAFTA  supporters  use  to 
generate  export  and  job  numbers. 

Last  week  the  Office  of  Special  Coun- 
selor to  the  President  for  NAFTA  is- 
sued a  statement  claiming  that  19  of  20 
studies  indicate  that  NAFTA  would 
produce  positive  results  for  the  United 
States.  My  only  reaction  was  that  I 
was  surprised  that  it  was  not  20  out  of 
20,  because  under  NAFTA  math,  you 
could  prove  just  about  anything. 

These  numbers  are  not  real  and  the 
American  people  know  they  are  not 
real.  What  is  real  is  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  the  American  people.  We 
have  seen  job  losses,  we  have  seen 
wages  distressed,  we  have  seen  commu- 
nities uprooted,  we  have  seen  lives  dis- 
placed. They  know  that  NAFTA  will 
not  make  the  situation  better.  They 
know  instinctively  it  will  make  the  sit- 
uation worse. 

I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  the  big- 
gest regret  of  NAFTA  supporters  is 
that  they  cannot  use  NAFTA  to  pay  for 
this  treaty.  That  is  what  they  would 
like  to  do,  use  NAFTA  to  pay  for  this 
treaty.  But  they  have  to  use  real  num- 
bers this  time,  and  they  are  having  a 
very  hard  time  coming  up  with  them. 
Here  we  are.  Think  about  it.  This  de- 
bate has  been  raging  for  about,  fever- 
ishly I  would  say  6  months,  but  at  least 
a  good  year  now,  and  we  are  3  weeks 
away  from  a  vote  on  the  biggest,  most 
comprehensive  trade  agreement,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  the  support- 
ers of  NAFTA  do  not  have  a  single  clue 
about  how  they  are  going  to  pay  for  it. 

We  have  said  time  and  time  again, 
over  the  past  6  months,  that  the  deep, 
dark  secret  of  NAFTA  is  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  between  $40  and  $50  bil- 
lion to  implement,  and  none  of  the 
NAFTA  supporters  have  been  willing  to 
talk  about  how  we  are  going  to  pay  for 
it. 

Let  me  ask  the  same  question  that 
Business  Week  asks  in  its  current 
issue:  Has  anybody  seen  the  NAFTA 
blueprint?  Does  anybody  have  any  idea 
how  they  are  going  to  pay  for  this?  If 
they  do,  they  are  sure  not  telling  us. 
The  past  3  weeks  all  we  have  seen  is  a 
lot  of  trial  balloons.  First  we  read  that 
the  administration  was  looking  at  tak- 
ing money  from  Social  Security,  Medi- 
care, and  disability  payments,  to  pay 
for  NAFTA.  At  least  they  were  consid- 
ering it. 

Then  we  heard  they  were  looking  to 
take  money  from  the  Mickey  Leland 


Hunger  Program.  Then  we  heard  they 
were  going  to  cut  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment benefits  to  pay  for  NAFTA.  Then 
somebody  suggested  they  would  cut  the 
capital  gains  tax  in  order  to  pay  for 
NAFTA. 

As  Business  Week  says,  "Can't  any- 
body here  play  this  game?" 

Now.  what  is  next?  Taking  money 
from  Head  Start  to  pay  for  NAFTA? 
Using  funds  from  the  Child  Immuniza- 
tion Program  to  pay  for  NAFTA?  Here 
is  an  idea.  How  about  if  we  take  the 
money  from  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram? We  will  call  it  Hot  Meals  for 
Lost  Jobs.  How  does  that  sound? 

The  truth  is.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
looks  like  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
raise  taxes  in  order  to  pay  for  NAFTA. 
It  looks  like  we  are  going  to  be  asked 
to  raise  our  taxes  in  order  to  pay  for 
NAFTA.  Our  jobs  are  going  to  Mexico 
and  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  raise 
our  taxes  to  do  that. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks  the  adminis- 
tration h£is  proposed  to  raise  airline 
taxes  as  well  as  truck  and  rail  fees. 
First  the  idea  was  proposed,  then  it 
was  modified,  then  it  was  scrapped,  and 
then  it  was  modified  again.  Now  it 
looks  like  it  is  back  on  the  table. 

Keep  in  mind  they  are  having  all  this 
trouble  coming  up  with  just  $2.5  billion 
to  offset  the  lost  tariff  revenues,  $2.5 
billion  a  year.  We  are  not  even  talking 
about  the  overall  cost  of  $40  to  $50  bil- 
lion to  implement  this.  We  are  just 
talking  about  the  $2.5  billion  in  lost 
revenue. 

But  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  raise  taxes  in  order  to  stend 
our  jobs  to  Mexico.  If  this  is  not  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back,  I  do 
not  know  what  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  where  it 
ends.  Are  our  laid-off  auto  workers  in 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania 
going  to  have  to  have  taxes  raised  to 
clean  up  environmental  waste  coming 
from  Mexican  factories  that  took  their 
jobs?  Are  laid-off  furniture  workers  in 
California  going  to  have  to  have  their 
tax  bills  go  up  to  rebuild  the  roads  that 
carry  the  trucks  that  took  their  jobs  to 
their  factories  in  Tijuana?  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  charade  really  has  gone  on 
long  enough. 

D  1810 

We  cannot  afford  the  cost  for  this 
NAFTA.  We  cannot  afford  the  human 
cost.  We  cannot  afford  the  social  cost, 
and  we  cannot  afford  the  economic 
cost. 

The  people  of  Canada  were  right  on 
the  money.  It  is  time  to  go  back  to  the 
drawing  board.  It  is  time  to  come  up 
with  a  NAFTA  that  will  put  people 
back  to  work,  that  will  raise  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  that  will  raise  wages. 

It  is  time  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
board  and  come  up  with  an  agreement 
that  will  create  the  kind  of  future  we 
want  for  the  people  of  Canada  and  the 
people  of  Mexico  and  the  people  of  the 
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United  States.  This  NAFTA  is  not 
going  to  cut  it.  It  will  not  do  it.  It  will 
just  make  jobs  our  No.  1  export  and 
force  our  standard  of  living  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holden],  who 
has  been  a  strong  opponent  of  this 
agreement. 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  talk  about  how  I  believe  this  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  will 
affect  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  district  which  I  rep- 
resent in  Pennsylvania,  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict. 

As  my  friend  from  Michigan  hais  stat- 
ed, that  both  the  Bush  administration 
and  the  Clinton  administration  have 
admitted  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
short-term  job  loss  if  NAFTA  is  rati- 
fied and  goes  into  law.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve it  will  be  a  long-term  job  loss.  I 
also  happen  to  believe  that  the  jobs 
they  are  talking  about  losing  will 
greatly  affect  Pennsylvania. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  few  examples  of 
that.  People  like  to  say  that  the  gar- 
ment industry  is  dead.  It  is  not  dead, 
but  it  is  dying.  A  lot  of  the  industry 
that  survives  is  in  the  district  I  rep- 
resent, and  the  administration  can  talk 
about  displaced  workers  and  how  we 
are  going  to  take  the  time,  energy,  and 
effort  to  retrain  our  workers  so  they 
can  be  competitive  and  find  a  job  in  an- 
other field  all  they  want,  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  if  we  talk  about  the 
garment  industry,  we  are  talking  about 
a  work  force  that  is  mostly  made  up  of 
women,  closer  to  retirement  than  they 
are  entering  into  the  job  market.  They 
have  a  long  tradition  of  living  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan,  or  Ohio.  They  have 
their  families  there. 

In  many  cases,  their  grandchildren 
are  there  They  do  not  want  to  go  any- 
where. They  want  to  stay  where  they 
are.  If  this  agreement  goes  into  effect, 
I  say  it  is  going  to  be  the  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  the  garment  industry.  We  are 
going  to  have  no  manufacturing  jobs 
left  at  all  in  that  one  particular  field. 
I  also  had  the  opportunity,  in  study- 
ing this  agreement  that  haw  been  pro- 
posed, to  talk  to  many  manufacturers, 
so-called  business  people,  who  we  are 
being  led  to  believe  are  totally  in  favor 
of  this  agreement.  I  had  a  meeting  in 
Berks  County,  PA,  the  largest  county 
in  my  district,  with  17  manufaw:turers. 
I  walked  into  the  meeting  expecting 
them  to  be  totally  in  favor  of  this 
agreement,  expecting  them  to  pressure 
me  to  vote  for  this  agreement.  To  my 
surprise.  13  out  of  the  17  people  at  the 
meeting  were  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment, and  they  were  opposed  to  it  for 
the  same  reasons  that  I  have  been 
hearing  the  majority  whip  talk  about 
for  so  many  months  on  this  floor,  that 
they  are  fearful  that  all  our  jobs  will 
be  lost  and  our  competitors  will  move 


south  and  take  advantage  of  cheap 
labor  and  environmental  laws  that  may 
be  on  the  books,  but  certainly  are  not 
enforced,  and  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  products  coming  back 
across  the  border.  They  asked  me  not 
to  support  that  agreement. 

The  majority  whip  talked  about  a 
plant  in  Michigan,  the  Ford  plant,  that 
went  south  of  the  border.  I  will  give 
you  one  example  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  Governor  Thomburgh,  in  his 
administration,  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars trying  to  entice  Volkswagen  to 
move  a  plant  from  Germany  to  Penn- 
sylvania because  we  have  a  good  work 
ethic.  And  we  will  be  able  to  manufac- 
ture and  produce  Volkswagens.  We  did 
that,  and  they  did  not  stay  long.  And 
they  did  not  give  anything  to  the  com- 
munity, because  they  created  a  false 
economy.  They  created  jobs  for  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  and  then  what  did 
they  do?  They  closed  the  doors,  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  to  pay  the 
wages.  And  they  went  to  Mexico. 

They  survived  in  Mexico  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  what  did  they  do?  They 
shut  the  doors  down  there  and  said 
they  would  not  bring  anybody  back  un- 
less they  agree  to  concessions  on 
wages.  And  they  did  that  because  the 
Mexican  workers  are  hungry  for  work 
and  they  will  work  for  anything. 

They  took  jobs  from  Pennsylvania, 
took  them  to  Mexico.  And  when  they 
thought  the  Mexican  workers  were  get- 
ting too  much  money,  they  stopped 
paying  down  there. 

We  have  to  defeat  this  agreement. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  serve  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  If  you  listen  to  the 
proponents  of  NAFTA,  they  will  tell 
you  that  everything  about  this  is  great 
for  agriculture.  You  will  hear  them  say 
that  this  will  be  wonderful  for  the 
American  farmer.  I  disagree  with  that. 
I  will  admit  that  there  are  some  as- 
pects of  the  agriculture  community 
that  are  supporting  the  agreement, 
pork  producers  are  one,  for  example. 
But  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  and  dairy 
farmers,  because  I  represent  a  lot  of 
those  farmers.  They  are  concerned 
about  this  agreement.  They  are  con- 
cerned because  of  the  cheap  wages  and 
because  of  food  safety  regulations  in 
Mexico.  We  are  going  to  have  fruit  and 
vegetables  produced  down  in  Mexico 
and,  because  of  our  highway  system 
being  so  superior  and  our  infrastruc- 
ture being  what  it  is,  they  are  going  to 
have  their  produce  in  our  markets  in  48 
hours.  Therefore,  undercutting  the 
price  of  the  crops  that  we  are  growing 
in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the 
Midwest. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  People  should  know 
that  the  Mexican  standards  on  herbi- 
cides are  much,  much  different  than 
ours.  The  stuff  in  this  country  that  is 
banned  because  it  causes  nausea  and 
even  death,  in  some  instances,  is  used 
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on  those  products  that  the  gentleman 
just  mentioned  and.  undoubtedly,  will 
be  able  to  be  shipped  into  this  country 
without  being  inspected  and  on  into 
our  markets. 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  side  agreement  that  has  been  nego- 
tiated or  on  the  board  that  is  going  to 
be  able  to  enforce  the  use  of  pesticides 
in  Mexico,  as  it  goes  to  the  produce  as 
it  gets  into  this  country.  You  remem- 
ber the  Chilean  grape  fiasco  or  scandal 
we  had.  We  had  Americans  dying  be- 
cause of  unsafe  food.  I  remember  going 
into  the  supermarket  in  Pennsylvania 
and  seeing  "Grown  in  the  U.S.A."  Are 
we  going  to  have  that  same  problem? 
Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  enforce  the 
law  so  we  have  safe  foods,  or  are  we 
going  to  have  a  reaction  where  we  are 
going  to  have  consumption  go  down  in 
this  country,  therefore  harming  farm- 
ers even  further? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  administration  has 
not  come  up  with  the  money  to  even 
pay  for  the  lost  tariff  revenues,  let 
alone  for  the  additional  border  cleanup 
or  inspection  people  that  are  needed  to 
deal  with  this  agriculture  question 
which  you  raise.  There  is  $40  to  $50  bil- 
lion in  costs  here  on  border  cleanup,  re- 
training of  workers.  And  speaking  of 
retraining  of  workers.  I  do  not  mean  to 
depart  from  the  gentleman's  text,  but  I 
just— what  are  we  going  to  retrain 
these  people  for?  Does  anybody  ever 
ask  that  question? 

First  of  all.  Secretary  Reich  is  offer- 
ing in  the  way  of  retraining  about  a 
third  of  what  the  Bush  administration 
offered  with  regard  to  retraining  be- 
cause of  NAFTA.  Secondly,  what  are 
we  going  to  retrain  these  people  for? 
They  lose  their  jobs.  When  they  get  an- 
other job,  it  is  usually  for  something 
that  pays  about  50  percent  of  what  they 
had  before.  And  they  are  lucky  to  have 
that  in  this  economy  today.  And  in 
terms  of  the  good  jobs,  I  saw  a  study 
recently  done  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer about  retraining  that  showed 
that  retraining  really  basically  has  not 
worked. 

One  out  of  ten  people  who  are  re- 
trained are  getting  work  today  in  this 
country.  It  is  an  abysmal  number.  So 
there  is  tremendous  dislocation  associ- 
ated with  this  agreement.  There  is  no 
money  to  pay  for  retraining.  There  is 
no  money  to  pay  for  border  cleanup. 
There  is  no  money  to  pay  for  inspec- 
tion of  these  agricultural  products.  It 
goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  One  more  point  I 
would  like  to  make  in  the  agriculture 
end  of  the  NAFTA  agreement,  NAFTA 
will  eliminate  section  22.  What  that 
will  do,  it  will  eliminate  our  protection 
for  the  dairy  industry. 

A  dairy  farmer  should  be  very  con- 
cerned. I  am  afraid  that  they  are  for- 
getting the  meaning  that  is  here.  If 
section  22  is  eliminated,  we  will  not 
have  the  protection  that  we  need  if  we 
are  going  to  protect  our  dairy  farmers 
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from  dumping.  We  are  going  to  have 
Irish  milk  and  British  milk  coming 
across  the  border,  as  well  as  Mexican 
milk  coming  across  the  border,  coming 
north.  And  we  cannot  go  south  with 
our  product  until  15  years  down  the 
line. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  possibility  in 
the  United  States  that  our  dairy  farm- 
ers are  not  totally  understanding  the 
damage  that  can  be  done  with  this 
agreement.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  Chairman  Volkmer  about  this 
specific  issue.  He  is  also  concerned 
about  that.  He  is  very  concerned  about 
the  cattle,  the  price  of  beef  in  this 
country.  We  have  an  influx  right  now 
of  cattle  coming  north  of  the  border. 
We  have  those  cattle,  we  find  are  being 
contaminated  with  tuberculosis.  That 
is  contaminating  the  beef  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  trace 
where  the  disease  is  coming  from,  83 
percent  of  it  can  be  traced  directly  to 
Mexican  beef. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  this  agree- 
ment is  wrong.  It  is  bad  for  the  Amer- 
ican worker.  It  is  bad  for  the  American 
farmer.  I  agree  with  the  majority  whip 
that  it  is  time  to  renegotiate  this. 

The  Canadian  voters  have  sent  a 
clear  and  loud  message  to  their  govern- 
ment, and  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  do 
the  same  thing  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  eloquent  statement. 

People  say.  you  cannot  renegotiate 
this.  Of  course,  you  can  renegotiate 
this.  The  Europeans  have  spent  40 
years  putting  the  economic  community 
together,  the  EC  together  in  Europe. 
They  have  done  it  carefully.  They  have 
done  it  slowly.  They  have  required  two 
things  before  a  country  is  accepted: 
that  weight  standards  and  approximate 
to  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  Europe 
and,  second,  that  they  have  a  set  of  de- 
mocratization standards:  free  ability  of 
organized  labor  to  organize  freely  with- 
out impediments,  the  ability  to  have  a 
safe  workplace,  all  the  basic  human 
rights  issues  that  are  important. 
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Before  the  EC  accepted  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal or  Greece,  they  had  to  improve 
their  economic  or  democratization 
process.  They  did.  Now  they  require 
that  of  the  Turks  before  they  are  ac- 
cepted into  the  EC.  It  took  them  40 
years. 

The  Europeans  have  spent  over  $100 
billion  in  the  last  3  years  just  to  get 
ready  for  their  Common  Market.  We  do 
not  even  have  the  money  to  replace  the 
$2.5  billion  tariff.  We  are  trying  to  do 
this  in  a  couple  of  years.  I  frankly 
think  it  was  initiated  to  take  care  of 
the  former  President's  reelection,  and 
now  Salinas  is  trying  to  get  this  done 
because  he  wants  to  make  sure  that 
the  person  that  he  chooses — and  that  is 
part  of  the  problem— they  choose  the 
President  down  there,  when  he  picks 
his  successor,  that  this  is  done. 


This  is  not  a  way  to  deal  with  peo- 
ple's lives.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about,  virtually  every  life  in  Canada 
and  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
hinges  on  this  agreement  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  two  political  leaders, 
one  who  is  now  gone,  the  other  of 
whom  will  be  gone  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  is  not  a  good  way  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

We  are  wise  to  renegotiate  this.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  our 
Latin  neighbors  in  a  way  that  is  free 
and  fair.  I  think  every  one  of  us  here 
who  opposes  this  agreement  under- 
stands that,  is  willing  to  accept  that 
responsibility  to  have  a  free  and  fair 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  but  one 
that  will  be  patterned  and  one  we  will 
be  proud  of  to  expand  to  Chile  and  Ven- 
ezuela and  Colombia  and  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina and  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

This  is  important,  because  this  will 
set  a  pattern  for  what  we  do  with  the 
rest  of  Latin  America.  If  we  say.  "OK. 
just  because  you  do  not  have  free  and 
fair  elections,  just  because  you  do  not 
have  a  free  judiciary,  just  because  you 
do  not  have  free  labor  unions,  just  be- 
cause your  human  rights  record  is  mis- 
erable, we  are  going  to  ignore  all  that. 
We  are  just  going  to  do  it  on  some  the- 
ory and  some  economic  numbers." 

If  we  say  that,  by  OK'ing  this  treaty, 
we  are  telling  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, "It  is  OK  for  you  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  not  penalize  you.  we  will  just 
turn  a  blind  side  to  that,  and  we  will 
engage  in  economic  agreement." 

That  is  not  the  way  to  do  business 
with  our  neighbors. 

When  we  do  business  with  neighbors 
and  friends,  we  do  it  on  the  basis  of 
trust  and  on  the  values  for  which  we 
both  commonly  stand.  I  think  the 
Americas  and  the  people  in  the  Ameri- 
cas certainly  stand  for  freedom,  they 
stand  for  respect  for  work,  for  human 
dignity,  and  that  is  not  what  the  Mexi- 
can workers  are  getting  from  their  gov- 
ernment today. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lev^n].  Also  join- 
ing us  in  this  special  order  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Stupak]. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin). 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  this  special  order. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BoNiOR]  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  this 
floor  in  special  orders.  I  very  much 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  sentiments 
expressed  at  the  end.  Integration  of  our 
economies,  the  United  States  economy 
with  the  Mexican  economy,  much  more 
integration  is  inevitable.  The  question 
is  on  what  terms. 

I  strongly  believe  this  NAFTA  does 
so  on  terms  that  are  so  likely  to  be  dis- 
advantageous to  millions  of  Americans. 
Let  me  just,  if  I  might,  continue  on  the 
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math  issue.  I  want  to  spend  a  few  min- 
utes on  it,  because  I  was  going  through 
some  of  the  remarks  yesterday  that 
were  made  in  a  special  order,  and  I 
think  they  very  much  illustrate  how 
numbers  are  being  used  sometimes  to 
deny  a  problem. 

The  basic  problem  with  this  NAFTA 
is  that  there  is  an  effort  to  put  to- 
gether two  very  disparate  economies 
without  clear  attention  to  the  attend- 
ant problems,  so  there  is  this  process  of 
denial. 

At  first  we  said,  "there  is  no  major 
differential  in  wages  and  salaries."  Or 
it  is  argued,  "Well,  if  there  is  one.  it  is 
diminishing."  We  have  heard  that, 
often  using  just  erroneous  numbers. 

Then  it  is  said,  "If  there  is  a  major 
differential,  it  does  not  matter  because 
plant  decisions,  decisions  on  plant  lo- 
cations, really  are  not  made  on  the 
basis  of  wages  and  salaries  anyway.  It 
is  productivity  that  really  counts." 
Then  there  is  an  attack  on  the  ability 
of  Mexican  workers  and  businesses  to 
be  productive. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point,  because  I  think  it 
is  an  important  point? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  productivity  of 
Mexican  workers  is  very  high.  Profes- 
sor Shaken  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  demonstrated  that  in  his 
writings  and  in  his  book  and  in  his 
studies  and  in  his  visits  to  Mexico.  We 
are  sending  down  to  Mexico  the  most 
high-technology  and  sophisticated 
plants.  In  a  lot  of  their  new  automobile 
facilities,  they  have  a  higher  quality 
standard,  they  have  higher  quality  rat- 
ings. They  are  the  most  sophisticated 
facilities  in  the  world  today,  and  they 
are  producing  good  quality  stuff.  We 
are  not  talking  just  about  low  wage 
jobs,  here. 

Hughes  Aircraft,  for  instance,  out  of 
Los  Angeles,  ships  1,000  high-tech- 
nology electronics  jobs  down  to  Mex- 
ico. They  were  paying  $17  an  hour  in 
Los  Angeles.  They  are  paying  $6  a  day 
now  to  workers  down  there  who  are 
doing  the  same  quality  work. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Absolutely.  I  asked  the 
question  of  people,  "How  many  motor 
vehicle  engines  are  produced  in  Mexico 
every  year?"  People  sometimes  say, 
"Maybe  50,000.  "  It  is  1  million. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  One  million. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Eighty  percent  are 
shipped  back  to  this  country. 

Yesterday,  on  page  8504,  this  was 
said.  There  was  reference  to  GM  and 
the  UAW  making  a  decision  to  move  a 
plant  back  from  Mexico  to  Lansing, 
MI.  There  was  not  a  plant  moved  back. 
Some  production  was.  "Why,"  it  was 
said.  Because,  and  I  quote,  "The  U.S. 
auto  worker  is  actually  nine  times 
more  productive  than  the  Mexican  auto 
worker."  That  is  a  figure  out  of  thin 
air. 

In  the  Hermosillo  plant  in  Mexico, 
the  productivity  level  is  the  same,  es- 
sentially the  same,  as  it  is  in  Wayne. 
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MI.  Then  it  was  said  on  an  earlier  pa^e. 
"Eighty-three  percent  of  the  items 
which  go  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico  stay  in  Mexico."  Simply  wrong. 

Mr  BONIOR.  Not  only  simply  wrong, 
it  is  grotesquely  wrong. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  For  example,  you  men- 
tioned Harley  Shaken.  In  a  document 
he  inserted  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
September  20,  1993,  he  goes  through 
Mexican  figures.  Of  the  $44  billion  in 
exports  from  the  United  States,  $44  bil- 
lion, more  or  less,  when  we  add  to- 
gether the  maquiladora  exports,  those 
that  are  shipped  from  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  These  are  things  manu- 
factured there  and  shipped  right  across 
the  border  to  these  plants. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Usually  across  the  bor- 
der. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Assembled  and  brought 
right  back  here. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  $14  billion,  $14 
billion  of  the  $44  billion  in  parts,  plus 
$7  billion  that  enters  Mexico  under  the 
PITEX  Program,  which  is  like  the 
maquiladora,  that  is  $21  billion.  Every- 
body understands  the  vast  majority  of 
the  $21  billion  comes  back  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  assembled  goods. 

Then  add  the  $6.6  billion  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports in  capital  goods. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  By  that,  we  are  talking 
about  factories  that  are  constructed 
down  there,  presses  that  go  into  those 
f slc  toi*i  6S 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Exactly.  Exactly.  Much 
of  that  produces  goods  that  are  ex- 
ported back  to  the  United  States. 
Eighty-three  percent,  it  is  at  least  60 
percent  of  what  we  send  there,  comes 
back  to  the  United  States  in  assembled 
goods,  paying  very,  very  low  tariff. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  idea  was,  the  advo- 
cates say,  this  is  going  to  create  a  situ- 
ation in  which  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Mexican  middle  class.  They  are  going 
to  buy  products  in  the  United  States 
and  we  are  going  to  make  them  here, 
and  it  is  going  to  put  people  to  work. 

The  fallacy  of  that  is  that  they  have 
a  low-wage  system  in  Mexico.  Fifty- 
eight  cents  an  hour  is  the  minimum 
wage,  but  for  those  who  do  not  make 
the  minimum  wage,  the  actual  wage 
level  Is  32  percent  lower  in  real  wages 
today  than  it  was  back  in  1979.  They 
have  attracted  business  there  by  a  low- 
wage  policy,  which  will  not  change 
under  this  NAFTA.  People  there  do  not 
have  the  economic  wherewithal  to  buy 
an  automobile.  They  don't  have  the 
money  to  buy  spark  plugs,  for  heaven's 
sake,  let  along  an  automobile.  Eighty 
million  people  in  Mexico,  you  have 
maybe  7  of  the  80  million  that  have  any 
purchasing  power  at  all. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  wais  the  deep  dis- 
appointment of  %t^B  supplemental 
agreements.  I  wtis  hoping  they  would 
address  this  disparity  issue  head-on, 
and  go  into  issues  that  really  relate, 
that  are  relevant  to  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  this  country,  but  they  ducked  it, 
as  the  gentleman  knows. 


Just  a  couple  of  other  points,  and 
then  other  colleagues  want  to  join  in. 
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It  is  so  important  we  discuss  the 
facts  here.  This  issue,  as  you  pointed 
out,  so  deserves  attention  to  the  facts. 

On  page  8502  yesterday  it  says  our 
tariff  is  2.2  percent  that  we  impose  on 
Mexican  light  trucks  coming  into  the 
United  States.  Now  look,  it  is  a  25-per- 
cent tariff  that  the  U.S.  imposes  on 
light  trucks. 

A  quarter  of  our  production,  actually 
more  is  in  light  trucks  and  vans,  big 
three  production.  The  NAFTA  proposes 
to  cut  from  25  percent,  as  I  remember, 
to  10  percent  all  at  once  this  tariff  on 
goods  coming  from  Mexico.  So  it  is  le- 
gitimate for  us  to  ask  the  question: 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  light-truck 
production  when  you  cut  the  tariff  by 
more  than  half  instantaneously,  and 
then  you  eliminate  it  over  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time?  We  want  answers  to  these 
questions,  not  general  economic  the- 
ory, but  hard  economic  reality  in  re- 
sponse to  these  issues,  and  we  have  not 
received  them.  We  have  not  received 
them.  And  I  am  deeply  troubled  as  a  re- 
sult. We  are  determined  to  make  sure 
answers  are  given  to  the  bard  questions 
before  we  leave.  We  are  determined 
that  we  will  not  repeat  in  the  1990'8  the 
mistakes  we  made  in  the  1980's. 

I  will  close  with  this.  You,  Mr.  Whip, 
and  I  sat  through  the  discussions  here 
in  the  1980'3.  We  were  part  of  the  battle 
in  terms  of  the  trade  deficit  with 
Japan.  To  try  to  be  realistic  we  said, 
you  and  I  and  others,  loudly,  look,  we 
have  a  $120  billion  deficit  with  Japan. 
Some  of  it  has  resulted  in  competition 
that  is  good  for  the  United  States.  But 
some  of  it  badly  hurt  the  United  States 
and  unnecessarily  because  they  tar- 
geted our  industries  and  closed  their 
markets  to  us. 

Well,  we  were  dismissed,  we  were 
written  off.  we  were  called  everything, 
xenophobes,  protectionists.  They  raised 
the  issue  of  Smoot-Hawley,  right?  Re- 
member that? 

Mr  BONIOR.  I  do. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  And  they  said  look,  there 
is  a  globalization  of  the  economy.  And 
if  someone  else  rigs  their  markets,  it  is 
only  they  who  are  hurt. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  activists  of  the 
1980's  were  far  more  right  than  wrong, 
and  those  who  raised  all  of  the  symbols 
and  pushed  all  of  the  buttons  and  said 
do  nothing,  they  turned  out  to  be 
wrong,  at  least  far  more  wrong  than 
right. 

We  cannot  let  our  trade  relationships 
with  Mexico  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
1980'3.  We  are  determined  to  avoid  this, 
not  to  draw  lines  down  over  us,  not  to 
build  walls  up  in  the  United  States,  not 
to  deny  for  1  minute  that  there  is 
globalization.  We  need  a  NAFTA.  Not 
this  one. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  comments.  They  were  eloquent. 


and  they  were  right  on  the  button,  and 
they  were  prophetic  as  he  looked  back 
into  the  last  decade.  I  can  assure  him 
that  from  my  perspective  he  is  abso- 
lutely right  in  pressing  the  case  we 
made  with  respect  to  trade  with  some 
of  our  partners  in  Asia.  I  hope  we  do 
not  make  the  same  mistakes  again, 
and  we  are  close  to  it.  I  mean,  the  fact 
that  this  treaty  has  gotten  this  far  is 
quite  an  amazing  story  as  it  is.  We 
have  the  chance  to  put  the  kibosh  on 
this  and  make  sure  it  is  done  well  and 
done  right. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  Japan,  and 
I  would  just  touch  on  that  for  just  a 
second,  because  there  is  this  misin- 
formation going  out  there  that  if  we 
say  no  to  this  treaty  that  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese  are  going  to  rush  in 
and  fill  the  void,  which  is  utter  non- 
sense. It  just  absolutely  flies  in  the 
face  of  any  logic.  They  were  asked  to 
come  in  by  Mexico  years  ago.  They  did 
not  come  in  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
They  came  in,  in  a  limited  way,  be- 
cause No.  1,  there  is  no  market  in  Mex- 
ico for  what  they  produce,  basically. 
The  market  is  here  in  the  United 
States.  Second,  they  did  not  have  any 
protection  with  regard  to  their  indus- 
tries down  there,  there  was  the  nation- 
alization problem,  the  copyright  pro- 
tection, the  limited  tariff  that  was  a 
factor  as  well  into  the  United  States. 

If  we  pass  NAFTA,  even  though  the 
Japanese  are  saying  right  now  that 
they  do  not  want  NAFTA  passed,  if  we 
pass  NAFTA  we  will  be  doing  them  a 
big  favor,  because  they  will  use  Japan 
as  a  platform  to  build  plants  and  to 
move  stuff  into  our  market  here,  which 
is  the  big  bonanza  for  them.  So  let  us 
be  clear  on  that  argument.  We  will  be 
hearing  that  argument  from  our  oppo- 
nents in  the  next  3  weeks,  and  it  is  one 
which  really  holds  no  water  whatso- 
ever. In  fact.  NAFTA  will  accelerate 
the  activities  by  Japan  in  our  market. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sherrod  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  follow  up  on  the  gentleman's 
comments  about  the  new  NAFTA  math 
that  seems  to  run  rampant  by  the  sup- 
porters, the  proponents  of  NAFTA.  The 
new  NAFTA  math  has  not  just  been 
games  they  have  played  with  job  loss, 
and  wages  going  down,  and  exports,  and 
the  exporting  of  jobs,  but  it  has  also 
been,  as  you  said  on  the  $2.5  billion  on 
forgone  Government  revenues,  the 
money  we  lose  that  we  are  now  getting 
for  tariffs.  They  talk  little  about  that. 
They  say  well,  we  want  a  tax  increase. 
Well,  we  do  not  want  a  tax  increase, 
the  Republicans  will  say  on  this  issue, 
and  there  are  not  even  that  many  Re- 
publicans supporting  NAFTA  as  of 
now,  but  they  will  say  that  we  will 
make  spending  cuts  for  the  $2.5  billion, 
but  they  do  not  get  specific  about  that. 

But  where  the  real  new  math  comes 
in  NAFTA  math,  and  comes  with  the 
proponents  of  NAFTA  Is  that  they  will 
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not  talk  about  the  $50  billion,  that  this 
is  a  $50  billion  new  Government  pro- 
gram. Sure,  it  is  $2.5  billion,  and  they 
want  a  NAFTA  tax  to  pay  for  the  $2  5 
billion  in  lost  revenues.  That  is  all 
they  have  to  do  right  now.  But  they 
have  got  to  come  up  with  $10  billion,  if 
this  passes,  we,  the  American  people, 
this  Congress  has  to  come  up  with  $10 
billion  for  Texas  that  the  Governor  of 
Texas  says  they  need  for  infrastructure 
rebuilding,  and  water,  and  sewer,  and 
all  of  those  things. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  And  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia have  not  even  submitted  their 
figures. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  Arizona  and 
California  have  not  even  submitted, 
and  that  will  be  billions  and  billions 
more  than  the  $10  billion  more.  That 
does  not  include  more  Customs  offi- 
cials because  of  the  trucks  going,  the 
unsafe  trucks,  I  might  add.  going  back 
and  forth  across  the  border  It  does  not 
include  environmental  cleanup  It  does 
not  include  job  retraining  moneys. 
which  you  have  noted  are  significantly 
less  than  they  were  under  even  the 
former  President.  It  is  billions  after 
billions  after  billions  after  billions,  and 
they  are  not  willing  to  address  the  S50 
billion  question.  They  are  not  willing 
to  address  how  they  want  to  pay.  The 
proponents  of  N.^FTA  do  not  want  to 
say  how  they  are  going  to  pay  the  $50 
billion  for  this  new  program  And  that 
NAFTA  math,  coupled  with  the 
NAFTA  tax  simply  does  not  cut  it.  And 
I  think  that  we  need  to  keep  in  front  of 
the  American  people  that  yes,  in  fact, 
this  is  a  $50  billion  Government  pro- 
gram. They  have  got  to  figure  out  how 
they  are  going  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  People  ought  t.  be 
aware,  and  I  am  glad  my  colleague 
mentioned  it,  there  is  a  NAFTA  tax  in- 
volved in  all  of  this.  And  when  people 
vote  for  this  treaty  they  will  be  voting 
for  a  tax,  according  to  the  administra- 
tion's latest  proposal,  to  supplant 
these  lost  revenues. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  said  that.  And  you  know- 
that  the  $50  billion  does  not  even  count 
the  human  hardship,  what  a  closed 
plant  does  to  a  school  system,  what  a 
closed  plant  does  to  wage-earners  and 
families,  what  a  closed  plant  does  to 
children,  and  what  a  closed  plant  does 
to  a  community  overall.  It  does  not 
even  address  the  social  and  human 
costs.  It  only  addresses  the  initial  cost 
of  infrastructure,  job  retraining  and  all 
of  that. 

One  other  point  that  I  wanted  to  add. 
we  have,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Whip,  and  as 
Bart  Stupak,  who  is  here  with  us  now. 
a  lot  of  people  around  the  country  tune 
in  and  watch  this  NAFTA  discussion 
that  we  have  once  a  week.  And  I  got  a 
call  today  from  a  lady  from  Laguna 
Hills,  CA.  I  am  not  too  close  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  her  sentiments  are  so  right. 
This  is  from  Nancy  Zeiger,  and  she  got 
a    letter    from    the    chairman    of    the 


House  Banking  Committee,  Henry 
Gonzalez,  who  is  a  strong  opponent  of 
NAFTA.  And  I  would  like  to  share  this 
because  I  think  it  is  one  more  facet  of 
NAFTA  math  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
share.  Let  me  quickly  read  this  para- 
graph. This  is  a  letter  from  Henry 
Gonzalez,  who  has  shown  great  cour- 
age in  the  S&L  scandal,  and  if  people 
would  have  listened  to  him,  if  Ronald 
Reagan  had  listened  to  him,  and  some 
people  in  Congress  would  have  listened 
to  him  we  would  not  have  had  the  S&L 
problem.  But  that  is  another  story. 

The  letter  says,  "Although  the  sec- 
tion of  NAFTA  on  banking  and  finance 
has  generally  not  been  brought  out  in 
the  public  debate,  upon  analyzing  the 
text  I  found  the  financial  services  pro- 
visions to  be  the  driving  force  behind 
the  agreement."  Some  of  the  biggest 
supporters  of  NAFTA  are  banks,  be- 
cause they  stand  to  make  money  from 
America's  largest  banks. 

NAFTA  will  have  profound  implications 
for  the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  U.S. 
banking  and  financial  system,  particularly 
with  regard  to  risky  investments  in  Mexico 
by  U.S.  financial  interests,  the  circumven- 
tion of  U.S.  laws  governing  banking  and  fi- 
nance, and  our  ability  to  counteract  inter- 
national money-laundering.  I  have  held  hear- 
ings  

Chairman  Gonzalez  says, 
in  San  Antonio  and  In  Washington  and  have 
requested  that  the  finance  chapter  of 
NAFTA  be  referred  to  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee once  the  agreement  is  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. While  proponents  of  NAFTA  couch 
their  support  in  the  lofty  ideology  of  so- 
called  "free  trade,"  what  we  actually  have  in 
NAFTA  are  fat  cats  who  see  fatter  profits 
from  their  investments  in  Mexico,  *  «  • 

Two  things  are  happening  here  with 
this  new  kind  of  NAFTA  math.  One  is 
that  banks  will  gain  a  lot  from  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  will  avoid  a 
lot  of  American  regulation,  which  got 
the  savings  and  loans  and  in  some 
cases  the  banks  into  the  problems  that 
were  so  expensive  for  this  country  and 
for  this  Congress  and  for  this  society  in 
the  1980's. 
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And  he  also  hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  says  that  we  have  a  NAFTA 
with  people  who  are  going  to  benefit 
are  the  fat  cats  who  see  fatter  profits 
from  their  investments  in  Mexico.  This 
is  not  a  trade  agreement,  this  is  not  a 
jobs  agreement.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  has  said,  it  is  an 
investment  agreement  where  the  rich 
will  get  richer  and  the  largest  of  Amer- 
ican corporations  will  see  bigger  prof- 
its; the  Mexican  people  are  hurt,  the  36 
families  in  Mexico  that  control  half 
the  wealth  in  that  country  will  gain, 
and  American  workers  and  American 
small  business  will  get  hurt.  It  is  a  job- 
killer,  it  is  a  small-business-killer,  and 
it  devastates  communities. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  contribution.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right,  that  it  will  kill  small 
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businesses  in  this  country.  This  is  a 
bad  agreement.  We  have  to  defeat  it 
when  we  face  it  in  3  weeks.  And  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  participation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  just  ask 
every  person  who  talks  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  on  the  phone  or  by  letter  to 
ask  that  Member  of  Congress,  "If  you 
are  voting  for  this  agreement,  how  are 
you  going  to  pay  the  $50  billion?  Are 
you  going  to  deal  with  both  the  finan- 
cial loss  in  this  country  of  jobs  and 
how  are  you  going  to  deal  with  the  so- 
cial costs  in  the  communities,  the 
schools,  the  children,  and  the  problems 
that  happen  to  people  when  they  are 
unemployed?" 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  is  critically  important  for  people  in 
this  country  to  raise  their  voices  and 
express  their  views  to  their  elected 
Representatives  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  yield  now  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Stupak], 
who  has  been  such  a  strong  opponent  of 
this  agreement. 

Mr.  STUPAK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

To  answer  Mr.  Brown's  question, 
"How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  the  $50 
billion,"  earlier  there  wais  a  press  con- 
ference today  in  which  I  was  a  part,  a 
bipartisan  press  conference  outlining 
$100  billion  in  cuts  over  the  next  5 
years  to  try  to  get  our  deficit  under 
control.  So  if  we  are  working  so  hard 
to  get  our  deficit  under  control  and 
trying  to  work  our  $4  trillion  national 
debt,  where  will  we  come  up  with  the 
$50  billion  to  pay  for  NAFTA? 

We  talk  a  lot  about  NAFTA  math 
here  tonight,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  or  two  and  go  over  the 
NAFTA  math,  the  math  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  is  using. 

The  Treasury  Department  says  we 
will  pick  up  about  200.000  jobs  from 
NAFTA.  This  figure  is  based  on  the 
conclusion  that  exports  will  rise  about 
$10  billion  over  the  next  3  years  if 
NAFTA  is  implemented.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  says  that  for  every 
$1  billion  in  exports  we  create  20,000 
jobs.  So,  according  to  the  administra- 
tion's math,  $1  billion  is  20,000  jobs,  so 
therefore  $10  billion  is  200,000  jobs.  But 
the  math  does  not  add  up.  Take  the 
basic  American  factory:  After  NAFTA 
passes,  the  factory  closes  its  doors  and 
heads  to  Mexico.  The  new  factory  uses 
Mexican  wages,  which  is  guaranteed  to 
be  cheap  labor  because  there  is  no  real 
NAFTA,  no  real  agreement  in  NAFTA 
to  increase  Mexican  wages  to  any  type 
of  respectable  level.  But  this  new  Mexi- 
can plant  uses  the  same  parts  supplied 
now  from  parts  from  across  the  United 
States.  However,  since  those  parts 
cross  the  border  to  Mexico,  we  now  call 
them  exports.  And  when  they  get  to 
their  new  Mexican  plant,  they  are 
called  exports  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  says,  "Here  is  another  bil- 
lion dollars  of  exports."  But  before 
there  were  no  exports  before  the  final 
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assembly  plant  was  where?  In  the  Unit- 
ed States.  So  those  U.S.  parts  stayed  in 
the  United  States,  went  into  a  U.S. 
plant  for  final  assembly.  Now,  because 
the  parts  cross  the  border,  we  have  ex- 
ports. Same  parts  Any  new  jobs  cre- 
ated? No.  Just  the  exports  of  American 
jobs. 

That  is  the  NAFTA  math  that  they 
are  using  to  try  to  convince  us  and  the 
American  people  we  are  going  to  create 
all  kinds  of  jobs. 

Under  the  administration's  NAFTA 
math,  does  it  mean  more  jobs?  No,  it 
means  less  jobs  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. <^ 

The  people  in  this  country  who  make 
their  living  doing  the  final  assembly 
know  that  NAFTA  will  not  create  any 
new  jobs. 

When  you  demonstrate  this  to  the 
administration  and  those  who  support 
NAFTA,  what  have  they  said?  What 
have  we  all  heard  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative. Mr.  Kantor.  say  in  the  last  few 
days?  He  says,  "If  we  don't  like  it  in  3 
years  we  can  get  out  of  NAFTA,  revisit 
it,  take  another  vote,  and  get  out  of 
NAFTA.  "  Simply  not  true.  Nowhere  in 
that  agreement,  which  is  some  2  vol- 
umes and  side  agreements,  is  there 
anything  that  says  after  3  years  we  can 
have  another  vote  and  get  out  of 
NAFTA.  It  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  And  3  years  is  a  lot  of 
pain  for  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  STUPAK.  A  lot  of  pain,  a  lot  of 
exports,  and  a  lot  of  lost  jobs. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Lost  jobs. 

Mr.  STUPAK.  The  public  knows  the 
Eigreement  is  bad,  the  administration  is 
making  claims  that  do  not  exist,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  so  important  we  have 
these  special  orders  to  bring  these 
things  to  light. 

So  there  is  no  3  years  in  and  out, 
there  is  no  magic  in  the  afta-NAFTA 
math.  We  still  have  to  come  up  with 
$50  billion  to  implement  it. 

So,  hopefully,  Mr.  Majority  Leader, 
with  your  leadership  and  that  of  our 
colleagues  who  have  been  able  to  join 
us  tonight,  we  will  be  able  to  say  "no" 
to  the  NAFTA  agreement. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  coming  once  again  this  evening  to 
voice  his  views  on  this  critically  im- 
portant issue  to  the  people  we  both 
represent  in  Michigan.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  math  lesson  again  to- 
night. 

Clearly,  the  math  the  administration 
Is  trying  to— and  those  who  are  sup- 
porting this  agreement — would  lay 
upon  the  American  people  does  not  add 
up.  I  think  folks  are  figuring  all  that 
out  right  now. 

I  think  at  the  end  of  the  process  the 
figures  on  the  board  will  say  "no"  to 
this  issue. 

I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
is  exactly  right.  The  problem  we  face 
in  these  last  3  weeks  before  the  vote  is 
that  their  side  has  already  spent  S30 


million  and  the  Government  of  Mexico 
itself  has  spend  $30  million  doing  some- 
thing that  no  government  has  ever 
done,  si>ending  lavishly  like  that,  lob- 
bying elected  officials  in  other  coun- 
tries. At  the  same  time,  USA-NAFTA, 
generally  large  corporate  contribu- 
tions, are  spending  millions  of  dollars 
lobbying  Congress  also.  We  just  have  a 
bunch  of  us  doing  this  here,  doing  spe- 
cial orders,  talking  to  other  Members. 
We  happen  to  have  a  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  on  our  side.  We 
need  their  help  to  continue  to  put  the 
pressure  on. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  final  push  as  we 
head  toward  the  vote  in  3  weeks.  The 
17th  is  the  schedule,  the  vote  the  ad- 
ministration has  called  for  is  on  that 
date,  and  on  the  17th  of  this  month  we 
need  everybody's  help  here  around  this 
institution  and  around  the  country  to 
make  it  a  very  good  day  for  the  Amer- 
ican worker,  the  Mexican  worker,  as 
well  as  for  our  Canadian  friends  to  the 
north. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  joining  me 
this  evening. 


TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
TIME 

Mr.  MCINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  claim  the  special 
order  previously  granted  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nadler).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN    POLICY    IN    MOGADISHU, 
SOMALIA.    AND    UNFUNDED    FED- 
ERAL MANDATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous  consent  request, 
the    gentleman    from    Colorado    [Mr. 
MclNNis]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  this  evening  I  would  like  to  spend  a 
little  time  with  my  colleagues  to  dis- 
cuss two  subjects  that  are  unrelated 
but  nonetheless  I  think  are  very  impor- 
tant to  us  to  spend  some  time  on. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  visit 
about  Somalia,  Mogadishu,  and  some 
other  areas.  Then  I  would  like  to 
switch  some  frames  and  go  to  unfunded 
mandates. 

Let  me  first  of  all  begin  with  Soma- 
lia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  probably 
would  be  most  appropriate  if  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  an  expert  in  Somalia, 
my  good  friend  from  California.  Mr. 
DORNAN,  from  the  State  of  California. 
So  I  would  yield  to  my  friend  from 
California. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Colorado. 

Let  me  say,  as  I  always  do  beginning 
these,  that  it  has  been  months  and 
months  and  months  since  it  was  prom- 
ised States  taxpayers,  your  constitu- 
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ents,  mine,  the  other  Members'  on  the 
floor,  and  about  50  or  so  watching  in 
their  offices,  that  these  six  taxpayer- 
funded  cameras  would  stop  prowling  an 
empty  hall  to  embarrass  us  and  give 
the  impression  that  we  are  speaking  in 
a  cave  of  winds,  when  we  know  from  C- 
SPAN  cable  operators  all  across  this 
country  the  audience  is  creeping  past 
1,200,000  people. 

I  went  out  to  Chicago  for  our  beloved 
colleague,  Mr.  Crane,  and  did  three 
events  for  him.  At  every  event  people 
came  up  and  said,  "I  like  to  listen  to 
some  of  the  things  you  say,  but  I  al- 
ways feel  sorry  for  yoi^^ll  alone  in 
that  big  chamber."  I  »ena.  "Yeah,  you 
and  1,250,000  other  people."  I  said,  "If 
you  are  watching,  just  remember  all 
those  people  are  watching  with  you." 

Now,  I  have  mentioned  several  times 
last  week  and  this  morning  that  8  or  9 
days  ago  when  I  was  in  Somalia  my 
Nikkon  camera  did  not  let  me  down, 
and  I  got  some  pictures  that  will  help 
illustrate,  as  Confucius  says,  "One  pic- 
ture is  worth  a  thousand  words."  And  if 
it  is  a  good  picture,  sometimes  it  is 
worth  an  essay. 

I  brought,  out  of  about  three  rolls  of 
film  that  I  took,  and  this  is,  again— I 
know  that  camera  has  the  technology 
to  come  down  and  frame  this  comer  to 
comer,  whether  they  stay  way  back, 
sitting  downstairs  in  the  control 
room — give  me  a  break,  guys  and  gals — 
if  you  stay  way  back,  you  are  insulting 
Americans  who  are  paying  your  salary. 
You  are  paid  by  taxpayers.  Do  not  be  so 
far  back  with  your  lens,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  coming  in  on  tight  on  this,  so 
that  the  people  do  not  know  what  I  am 
referring  to  and  make  me  out  to  be  a 
jerk. 
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I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
have  referred  to  the  control  room 
through  the  Speaker. 

That  was  a  C-5  Galaxy.  That  is  what 
I  flew  in  over  there.  Two  refueling  mis- 
sions on  the  first  flight  over,  this  was 
a  refueling  C-135  tanker,  a  KC-135  out 
of  Plattsburgh,  NY,  and  the  young  man 
that  you  see  up  there  in  the  Boomer's 
operation  is  from  Michigan,  and  I  am 
sorry.  I  tried  to  memorize  his  name 
and  forgot,  but  that  is  a  great  team  ef- 
fort in  that  big  C-5  Galaxy,  which  is 
like  a  flying  apartment  house.  It  is. 
well,  not  everybody  in  the  C-5  squad- 
rons I  found  out  are  qualified  to  sit  in 
the  pilot  seat  when  they  are  doing  re- 
fueling or  doing  it  from  the  copilot's 
seat. 

Here  is  what  it  looks  like  coming 
into  Mogadishu. 

Now.  my  pal  who  is  an  infantry  para- 
trooper from  California  was  with  the 
75th  Rangers  in  the  173rd  Airborne  Bri- 
gade. 

Congressman  Duncan  Hunter  of  San 
Diego  said.  "Well,  how  can  you  say  it  is 
a  small  city  when  it  looks  so  big?" 

Well,  the  airport  is  so  small,  we  had 
to  orbit  for  about  20  minutes  because  it 
can  only  hold  two  C-5'8  at  a  time. 
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It  is  obviously  under  mortar  fire 
sometimes. 

What  I  meant  by  small  city,  of 
course,  it  is  700,000  people.  That  is 
about  130,000  more  than  the  city  of 
D.C.,  but  nevertheless,  you  can  see  the 
perimeter  of  the  desert  all  around  the 
city,  and  when  a  helicopter  pops  up 
1,500  feet  to  2,000  feet,  you  can  see  the 
pntirG  citfV 

Here  is  the  Black  Hawk  helicopter.  I 
clicked  that  picture  as  I  was  running 
to  the  helicopter  to  get  on  board.  That 
is  the  C-5  in  the  background,  and  with- 
in less  than  4  minutes  on  the  ground.  I 
was  up  in  the  air. 

Taxiing  in,  I  photographed  the 
world's  largest  helicopter.  It  is  not 
American.  It  is  a  MI-26.  It  is  Soviet 
and.  of  course,  it  never  goes  in  harm's 
way.  It  is  the  world's  largest  heli- 
copter. 

I  was  not  in  the  air  with  the  Amer- 
ican number  2  in  command,  the  number 
one  in  command  at  the  United  Nations 
forces  under  Admiral  Howe  is  a  Turk- 
ish three-star  general.  Civik  B'ir.  I  had 
lunch  with  him.  a  tremendous  gen- 
tleman, a  little  uncomfortable  with 
most  of  his  fighting  forces  under  him 
were  American,  but  the  two-star  gen- 
eral under  him  is  Major  General  Thom- 
as Montgomery.  He  met  me  at  the  air- 
plane and  took  me  on  that  helicopter. 
I  am  now  sitting  at  his  side  with  a 
nack  jacket  on.  I  have  got  my  armored 
helmet  off.  but  I  have  a  headset  on  and 

I  am  talking  to  him. 
I  look  down   and   I  say.      What   are 

those,  British  Challenger  tanks?  " 
And  he  said,  "No,  we're  calling  for  a 

tank.  It's  painted  white,  isn't  it?  These 

are  Russian  T-72's,  but  they  are  owned 

by  India." 
I  said,  "These  are  Indian  main  battle 

I  said.  "General,  tell  me  they  were 
not  here  October  3rd  during  the  rescue 
mission  that  took  9  hours  to  one  site. 

II  to  the  other."  There  was  nobody  left 
there.  They  had  been  overrun.  Durant 
survived.  The  other  five  beaten  to 
death,  their  bodies  desecrated,  alive 
and  dead. 

And   I   said,    "What   are    they   doing 

here?" 

And  he  said,  "Well,  I  know  what 
you're  thinking.  Congressman.  I  called 
them  in  the  dead  of  night  and  they  said 
they  had  to  check  with  Delhi,  '  as  in 
New  Delhi,  the  capital  of  India  So 
much  for  the  rescue  force  just  maybe  8 
minutes  away  from  the  K^  circle, 
which  we  tried  to  go  through  when  it 
was  still  daylight  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday.  October  3rd,  and  the  first  lead 
truck,  what  the  guys  call  a  deuce  and  a 
half.  5,000  pound  truck,  it  was  hit  by  an 
RPG;  two  members  of  the  10th  Moun- 
tain Division  were  wounded  fatally. 
One  died  on  the  site,  the  other  died  3 
days  later  up  in  Germany  at  the 
Landstuhl  Army  Hospital 

As  soon  as  we  got  back  and  started  to 
Circle  the  city,  here  is  what  they  call 
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Old  Port.  They  are  tiny.  Why  are  we 
even  in  Mogadishu?  They  have  got  5  or 
6  ports.  The  others  are  just  as  big  as 
this.  Why  did  we  pick  Aideed's  strong- 
hold to  set  up  in? 

This  is  Old  Port.  Here  is  New  Port. 

Now,  I  just  found  out  this  afternoon 
from  a  Newsday  reporter,  Patrick  told 
me  that  we  lost  a  helicopter  early  in 
the  moming  on  October  3.  I  find  that 
out,  you  know,  weeks  later,  and  I  am 
on  the  Intelligence  Committee.  It  was 
unrelated  to  that  attack  on  Aideed's 
men  at  the  Olympic  Hotel. 

So  four  helicopters  went  down  that 
day.  One  was  lost  8  days  earlier  to  an 
RPG  on  October  25.  More  about  that  in 

£L  scconcL. 

The  third  helicopter  lost  in  the  as- 
sault, number  five  overall,  made  it 
back  and  crashed  on  the  dock  here. 

One  of  the  Rangers  from  Fort  Bragg 
has  his  leg  blown  off  in  that  helicopter. 
He  is  alive  in  a  hospital.  I  hope  to  see 
him  soon  in  the  next  week. 

All  five  from  that  helicopter  got 
down  all  right,  but  the  helicopter  was 
totaled. 

And  I  said.  "Where  is  it?  I  want  to 

see  it." 

They  said  it  was  packed  onto  a  C-5 
and  taken  back  to  the  United  States. 

Here  is  the  site  of  the  crash  right 
here.  An  ambulance  got  right  there  and 
they  got  these  guys  back  to  the  hos- 
pital compound  where  heroic  men  and 
women  do  excellent  work.  They  kept  a 
lot  of  our  87  wounded  alive  during  this 
October  3  and  4,  a  15-hour  firefight  is 
what  the  Rangers  up  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  told  me  yesterday  afternoon; 
not  7,  not  9,  not  11.  They  told  me  15 
hours  is  how  long  that  went. 

Then  we  circle  back  around.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  equipment  we  have 
in  there  and  why  I  plead  in  this  well  to 
get  out  of  Somalia  as  fast  as  we  can. 
meant  at  a  minimum  2  or  3  months. 

Look  at  the  amount  of  equipment  we 
have  at  Sword  Base  on  the  old,  de- 
stroyed, once  beautiful,  university 
campus  at  Hunter  base. 

Here  is  a  shot  of  the  beaches  along 
the  coast.  This  tempts  our  young  guys 
to  go  out  when  they  are  sweating  on 
construction  projects,  go  in  the  water. 
Four  people  have  died  by  shark  bite. 
Somebody  told  me  two  Americans.  I 
can  only  find  one  who  was  kept  alive 
until  he  got  back  to  Walter  Reed  here 
and  his  family  was  flown  to  his  side. 
They  were  at  his  side  when  he  died, 
thanks  to  the  excellent  care  of  our 
Americans.  He  lost  both  his  legs  in 
that  shark  attack. 

I  know  two  foreigners  were  killed 
back  there  in  the  summertime.  We 
have  no  control  over  them. 

General  Montgomery  said  his  order 
always  was  and  still  stands,  no  swim- 
ming in  the  surf  whatsoever  for  Ameri- 
cans. .^  w  ».  ^  J 
General  Montgomery  said  he  has  had 
to  give  orders  that  he  will  discipline 
any  superior  who  allows  any  of  his  men 
to  go  in  the  water. 
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Here  it  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  air 
base.  Now.  I  have  excellent  pictures  all 
over  the  air  base.  Ranger  compound, 
headquarters  compound.  Many  of  the 
faces  of  the  senior  older,  late  20's.  up  to 
45  years  of  age.  and  Ray  Frank  who 
gave  his  life  for  us  in  a  foreign  policy 
nobody  can  figure  out.  including  the 
wounded  up  at  Walter  Reed. 

But  I  cannot  show  you  those  pictures 
because  they  have  been  hit  by  mortar 
fire  and  they  are  just  too  good,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  show  the  faces  of  our  Spe- 
cial Forces  out  of  Fort  Bragg.  They 
sometimes  get  into  movie  titles,  or  our 
Rangers  out  of  Fort  Benning  or  the 
guys  who  train  and  fly  them,  the  160th 
Special  Operations  Aviation  Regiment 
out  of  Fort  Campbell,  which  I  hope  to 
visit  Monday. 

But  this  shot  of  the  airport  is  kind  of 
nondescript.  It  is  the  civilian  side,  two 
small  Hughes  helicopters,  rotten,  de- 
caying buildings,  but  I  want  you  to  see 
the  high  ground  here.  All  of  the  high 
ground,  Mogadishu  rises  from  the  wa- 
ter's edge  all  the  way  up  to  a  pinnacle 
and  on  that  top  highest  ground  is  the 
Olympic  Hotel. 

Here  it  is.  with  God  helping  me  with 
cloud  cover  that  kind  of  highlighted 
like  a  heavenly  light  the  Olympic 
Hotel,  the  big  hotel  across  the  street. 
This  is  where  our  Rangers  fast  roped 
down  in  the  afternoon  of  October  3  be- 
tween 3  and  3:30.  One  Ranger  died  in 
that  operation.  They  had  to  cross  the 
street,  go  up  here  to  an  Aideed 
compound  where  they  took  24  prisoners 
and  then  hell  hit. 

Four  of  the  Aideed  prisoners  were 
killed  by  other  Somalis  firing  wildly 
into  them. 

They  got  their  men  into  Humvees.  I 
asked  a  lieutenant  lying  in  Walter 
Reed,  his  wife,  Beth,  was  next  to  him. 
They  had  saved  his  leg.  fought  all  week 
to  save  it.  He  showed  me  his  leg.  four 
big  pins  sticking  into  it,  but  he  was  a 
tough,  typical  Ranger,  smiling,  and  I 
said,  "Well,  you  had  armored  Humvees 
with  the  special  opts  " 

He  said,  "Yes.  sir.  armored— trans- 
late that — cardboard." 

He  got  hit  with  an  AK  right  through 
the  side  of  the  Humvee. 

Here  is  where  the  clouds  and  the 
light  are  helping  me  again,  big  cloud 
around  here.  I  did  not  touch  this  photo- 
graph, bright  lights  shining  on  the  high 
ground. 

You  cannot  quite  see  the  rise  here, 
but  everybody  at  all  our  military  in- 
stallations. Old  Port.  New  Port,  the 
International  Airport.  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Rangers,  over  Sword 
Base.  Hunter  Base,  everybody  could  see 
the  smoke  from  this  fire  fight  coming 
up  three  to  four,  four  to  five,  five  to 
six,  six  to  seven,  when  it  starts  getting 
dark,  and  all  night  long  the  sky  filled 
with  helicopters  and  exploding  rocket 
propelled  grenades,  and  they  are  not 
the  expert  marksmen  I  had  suspected. 

I  asked  the  men  at  the  hospital  yes- 
terday and  they  said.  "Sir,  you  can't 
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see  them  going  through  the  sky.  but 
you  can  see  a  rocket  propelled  grenade 
when  it  explodes." 

And  they  were  salvoing.  They  had 
more  ammunition  than  we  could  ever 
have  conceived  of.  They  said  the  AK-47 
fire  started  within  the  first  hour  and 
the  staccato  was  deafening  for  the  next 
4  or  5  hours,  and  we  were  not  sniped  at. 
It  was  constant,  unrelenting  automatic 
machine  gun  fire  from  AK-47's.  and 
they  said  it  was  the  worst  fire  fight,  we 
all  believe,  since  World  War  II,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  doubt  their  word. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
gentleman  put  in  perspective  for  us  ex- 
actly when  the  fire  fight  started  and 
when  the  calls  for  reinforcement  came, 
when  our  troops  realized  they  were 
clearly  outgunned,  when  our  troops  put 
in  a  call  for  reinforcement,  when  that 
9-  to  11-hour  period  transpired  in  per- 
spective to  the  15-hour  fire  fight. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Well,  the  first  thing  I 
asked  when  I  was  all  through  with  the 
two  aerial  surveys  and  meeting  with 
the  Turkish  general  and  lunch  with 
General  Montgomery  and  meeting  Ad- 
miral Howe  over  at  the  compound,  I 
went  back  to  the  ranger  base,  found 
out  we  had  a  two-star  general  there, 
nothing  wrong  with  not  announcing 
that,  spoke  to  him.  He  took  me  to  his 
men.  I  saw  how  they  lived  and  where 
they  lived. 

And  I  said,  "Does  anybody  know  of  a 
gunner  or  crewman  from  the  third  heli- 
copter that  made  it  back  to  New  Port 
and  crashed  with  the  Ranger  on  board 
with  his  leg  blown  off  and  one  door 
gunner  with  his  hand  pierced  by  fire?" 

D  1900 

And  they  said,  "Sure,  we'll  get  him 
for  you."  and  they  got  me  a  young 
man.  Mason  is  his  first  name,  and  I 
said,  "These  two  heroic  rangers  that 
should  get  the  Medal  of  Honor  from 
Fort  Bragg,  special,  special,  special  ops 
guys,"  I  said,  "did  they  fast  rope  down 
into  hell  itself?" 

"No.  sir.  We  went  right  down  on  the 
deck."  Three  or  four  feet  off  the  deck 
they  jumped  off. 

"Did  they  have  bandoleers  around 
them,  extra  rifles  for  the  crew  to  cre- 
ate a  perimeter  of  six  guys  to  wait  for 
a  rescue?"  I  said,  "They  have  radios?" 

"No,  sir,"  he  said,  "they  jumped 
right  out  of  the  helicopter,  ran  to 
Durant's  helicopter,  second  down  of 
three."  and  he  said.  "They  got  Durant 
out,  they  got  Ray  Frank  out."  31  com- 
bat months  in  Vietnam.  1  year  younger 
than  Clinton.  There  is  a  story  of  two 
young  Americans  with  different  lives. 

And  he  said,  "As  he  got  them  out,  we 
took  an  RPG  in  the  side."  That  is  when 
the  ranger  behind  them  lost  his  leg. 
and  they  pulled  up.  went  back  to  New- 
port, leaving  the  Durant  crew,  Durant 


plus  three,  his  copilot.  Ray  Frank,  or 
pilots,  they  are  both  pilots — the  two  pi- 
lots, the  two  door  gunners,  and  the  two 
rangers  left  those  six  alone.  "We  never 
got  to  them  ever  until  11  o'clock  at 
night,  and  nothing  was  left  but  blood, 
expended  7.6  ammo  and  expended  9  mil- 
limeter ammo."  and  Durant  said  him- 
self that  he  fought  until  he  was  out  of 
ammunition. 

The  call  went  out  to  the  first  heli- 
copter within  minutes,  and  they  ginned 
up  within  minutes,  so  I  repeat  it  on 
this  floor  with  General  Montgomery, 
the  only  time  I  saw  him  really  get 
upset  was  he  said.  "No  Malaysian  had 
to  be  at  gunpoint  ordered  to  help.  They 
all  wanted  to  help.  but.  as  soon  as  it 
started  to  get  dark,  they  had  no  night 
vision  capability.  They  didn't  know 
which  armored  vehicle  to  use.  The  col- 
umn was  led  up  to  the  K-4  circle  by." 
he  said,  "a  deuce  and  a  half  truck  that 
was  kicked  with  an  RPG  grenade.  ' 

When  the  rangers  came  out  the  next 
morning,  they  came  that  same  route,  I 
learned  up  at  Walter  Reed  yesterday, 
and  they  said,  "It  was  an  unrelenting 
gauntlet  of  automatic  weapons  and 
RPG's  all  the  way  back  in  the  15th 
hour  of  the  fight,  so  the  call  went  out 
immediately." 

General  Montgomery  said  he  started 
trying  to  rally  a  rescue  force  because 
now  we  go  from  U.S.  command  to  quick 
reaction  force  under  Admiral  Howe  in 
the  United  Nations.  They  were  ginned 
up  in  about  an  hour  as  they  start  up 
the  road  still  in  daylight.  They  hit  this 
first  big  K-4  circle  near  the  airport, 
and  get  hit  with  incredible  fire,  and  the 
two  mountain  division  guys  and  four 
Malaysians  give  their  lives,  greater 
love  than  this  no  man  has,  trying  to 
reach  the  site.  They  never  got  any  fur- 
ther than  K-4. 

From  that  point,  while  it  is  day- 
light—it was  not  until  the  dead  of 
night,  between  11  and  12  o'clock — that 
we  got  other  groups,  the  rangers, 
meanwhile,  from  the  airport  to  save 
their  own.  They  start  up  a  main  road 
right  from  this  big  Catholic  church 
area.  I  will  show  my  colleagues  the  old 
downtown  They  hit  an  ambush  right 
away. 

The  Aideed  forces  have  Motorola  ra- 
dios. They  were  up  on  the  radios  in- 
stantly. The  coordination  was  frighten- 
ing, and  one  of  the  rangers  from  his 
hospital  bed  yesterday  said.  "Sir.  we 
were  up  against  20,000  men." 

I  said,  'No  people,  women,  children."" 
I  said,  "Nobody  is  going  to  believe  me 
if  I  ?ay  20,000.  "  I  said.  "If  it  was  ten. 
it"s  frightening." 

He  said,  "Well,  let  me  put  it  this 
way.  Congressman.  In  any  one  scene 
looking  down  a  street  or  an  alley  we 
saw  hundreds  of  people.  My  sergeant 
took  a  bullet  right  in  his  throat.  He 
was  dead  instantly,  dropped.  I  said  to 
him.  Officer,  you  want  me  to  take  that 
gun?"  He  said,  'I  got  up  on  the  gun  tur- 
ret,  40  millimeter  grenade   launcher," 


and  he  said,  'Here  are  women  coming 
at  me  with  a  grenade  launcher,  ammu- 
nition around  their  bodies,  these  rock- 
et propelled  grenades,'  and  he  said, 
'and  children  at  their  sides. ' '" 

And  I  said,  'What  do  you  do,"  and  he 
said.  "Fire."" 

Then  he  said.  "Donovan  Bliley  and 
Cliff."  and  I  forget  his  last  name.  I  will 
get  it  and  put  it  in  the  Record.  "The 
two  pilots  from  the  first  helicopter  to 
go  down,  they  didn't  get  hit  out  of  the 
sky."'  He  said.  "We  were  being  so  mas- 
sively assaulted  that  Cliff  and  Donovan 
came  down  over  the  crowd,  bent  that 
big  H-60  up  in  the  area."  He  said,  "It's 
now  light,  got  a  701  powerful  engine." 
He  said,  "I  have  never  seen  a  guy  do 
things  with  a  helicopter  like  this,""  and 
they  got  down  over  the  crowd  and  blew 
people  literally  away  with  the 
downdraft  of  the  helicopter,  including 
women  and  children. 

He  said,  "We"re  firing,  and  he  keeps 
doing  that  with  his  helicopter.  We're 
yelling  for  emergency  help.  Then  they 
hit  him  with  a  rocket  propelled  gre- 
nade. He  goes  down  hard.  The  pilot's 
body  is  trapped  in  the,"  and  I  do  not 
know  which  one  is  trapped  in  the 
wreckage,  and  I  want  to  put  in  an  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times,  Monday, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  where  some 
person  in  the  Pentagon  and  the  rangers 
up  at  the  hospital  told  me  about  this 
article,  so  I  got  it.  A  senior  military  of- 
ficer at  the  Pentagon  is  critical  of  the 
rangers"  decision  to  stay  with  the  body. 
It  was  an  emotional  response  open  to 
question. 

They  told  me.  "This  guy.  unnamed, 
doesnt  know  anything  about  rangers 
and  their  creed,  put  that  in  the  arti- 
cle."' 

But  let  me  quickly  go  through  the 
rest  of  these  pictures. 

This  is  the  university.  Look  at  the 
size  of  this  complex  that  the  Italians 
and  the  British  left  behind  that  was  a 
thriving  university  complex.  Now  it  is 
the  U.N.  headquarters.  A  university  of 
education  turns  into  a  war  compound 
because  of  warring  clans:  The  Daroods 
against  the  Hawayi. 

Now  here  is  again,  just  quickly,  all 
the— that  is  one  of  our  field  hospitals. 
There  is  the  Greeks'.  There  is  the  Nige- 
rians'. All  of  this  effort  in  here  cannot 
be  collapsed  overnight.  Here  is  the 
downtown  area.  I  want  to  hold  this 
still.  I  saw  this  big  huge  cathedral.  I 
assumed,  because  of  the  Italian  colo- 
nial period,  it  was  a  Catholic  cathedral. 
"Was"  is  correct.  There  is  not  a  roof  on 
it.  It  looks  like  Coventry  after  a 
Luftwaffe  bombing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  half  of  these  buildings 
around  here  are  gutted.  This  once 
beautiful  city  is  utterly  destroyed.  All 
it  is  now  is  a  series  of  broken  buildings 
where  people  can  hide  with  machine 
guns,  AK-47's  and  rocket-propelled  gre- 
nades. 

Just  another  shot  of  these  Black 
Hawks.  I  know  a  contract  has  been  let 
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in  California  to  a  ballistics  expert  to 
find  out  why  these  helicopters  and 
their  armor  are  being  pierced  so  easily. 

Mr.  MCINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  on 
this  just  very  quickly? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Sure. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  On  the  helicopters, 
were  our  helicopters  armed,  and  did 
they  have  .50  caliber  machine  guns,  or 
were  they  armed  or  were  they  disarmed 
prior  to  conflict?  What  was  the  rule  of 
engagement  in  regard  to  these  heli- 
copters? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  No;  they  are  armed. 
They  have  the  mini  Gatling  guns,  there 
are  door  guns  from  the  third  heli- 
copter. I  did  find  out  they  did  have  an 
extra  gunner  in  this  one  that  did  not  go 
down  on  the  ground.  The  problem  is  a 
helicopter,  and  I  used  to  fly  helicopters 
in  civilian  life,  it  is  a  very  delicate, 
sensitive  instrument.  It  is  aero- 
dynamically  instable.  Even  though  the 
blades  on  the  Black  Hawks  are  hard- 
ened, one  bullet  into  the  transmission 
of  the  helicopter,  into  the  very  deli- 
cate, sensitive  hub.  the  hub  on  a  big  H- 
53  I  think  is  the  most  complex  single 
industrial  piece  of  aluminum  equip- 
ment in  the  world.  When  I  saw  it  up  at 
Connecticut  last  summer.  I  could  not 
believe  my  eyes.  I  said.  "This  is  amaz- 
ing."' 

They  said.  "Well,  that's  not  finished. 
We"ve  got  to  work  on  that  and  hone  it 
down  for  another  month  or  so."" 

It  is  unbelievably  sensitive,  so,  when 
we  are  getting  all  this  ground  fire  and 
they  are  salvoing  without  any  fear  of 
running  out  of  ammunition,  these  So- 
viet designed — helluva  weapon  in  Viet- 
nam—these rocket  propelled  grenades 
that  can  go  through  the  side  of  most 
armored  personnel  carriers,  well,  what 
do  we  think  is  going  to  happen  when 
they  are  shooting  at  the  helicopters 
who  are  ground  level,  eye  level,  trying 
to  help  their  men  or  when  they  are  or- 
biting in  a  circle  overhead. 

I  did  find  out,  to  my  satisfaction, 
that  like  Vietnam,  everybody  stopped 
everything  they  were  doing,  especially 
here  in  the  daylight  hours,  and  focused 
on  rescuing  those  men.  The  air  was 
filled  with  helicopters. 

I  asked  one  of  the  hero  lieutenant 
colonels  from  the  10th  Mountain  Divi- 
sion—I said,  "In  other  words  it's  mirac- 
ulous you  didn't  have  a  mid-air." 

He  said.  "Yes.  sir.  It  was  because  ev- 
erybody was  focusing  on  firing  on  any- 
thing that  moved  on  the  ground  and 
helping  our  men.  but  what  we  needed 
was  armor  on  the  ground." 

And  I  did  not  ask  General  Montgom- 
ery; he  volunteered  it  to  me.  He  said. 
"That's  why  I  asked  for  armor  last 
month.  Congressman   " 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  would  yield 
for  another  question,  would  he  tell  me 
very  succinctly  what  was — how  much 
time  did  it  take  the  United  Nations, 
once   this   is   all   gone?   Everybody   is 


screaming  for  an  emergency.  They 
want  reinforcements.  How  long  did  it 
take  the  United  Nations  to  get  there? 
How  far  away  was  the  United  Nations? 
Were  they  not  within  a  mile  approxi- 
mately? Was  it  not  a  fact  they  could 
not  get  orders  from  around  the  world 
and  the  lack  of  organizations  that  our 
troops  surrounded,  pinned  down  our 
helicopters,  shot  down?  We  could  not 
get  reinforcements? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Well,  I  am  not  quoting 
General  Montgomery,  but  probably 
what  he  was  thinking: 

Well,  here  is  my  worst  fear.  This  is  the 
sixth  or  seventh  ranger  raid. 

All  the  press  knows  that.  That  is  not 
classified. 

And  he  said,  "And  here  is  the  time 
that  I  wanted  the  armor.  Now  I  don't 
have  it.  So,  I've  got  to  go  to  these 
other  commands,  even  though  I'm  the 
No.  2  in  command.  Turkish  general  is 
giving  me  full  bore  to  go  here.  I  can't 
solve  the  problems  of  language,  of 
night  vision,  to  get  this  thing  going." 

By  the  time  they  cranked  it  up  and 
reached  Donovan  Bliley  and  Cliffs  site, 
the  first  crew,  it  was  7  hours.  By  the 
time— 9  hours;  excuse  me.  9  hours.  The 
rangers  had  formed  a  perimeter  around 
the  first  crash.  By  the  time  they 
reached  Durant's  helicopter,  he  was 
gone.  The  other  five  men  were  gone.  We 
saw  their  bodies  the  next  evening  on 
American  television  being  beaten, 
desecrated,  handcuffed,  cut  off,  dragged 
around  the  streets.  All  five  of  those 
men  we  miraculously  got  back. 

Why? 

a  1910 

Two  sets  of  remains  we  did  not  get 
back  from  the  September  25  crash.  And 
1  have  really  stuck  it  to  the  Army 
hard,  pushing  them  and  pushing  them, 
and  they  have  satisfied  this  Member 
that  we  lost  many  young  men,  wound- 
ed, not  dead,  thank  God.  trying  to  get 
to  those  remains.  The  men  went  into 
that  white  hot  helicopter  almost, 
climbed  up  in  the  tail,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  explosion,  could  not 
find  any  remains  but  one  set,  badly 
burned,  which  they  got  back. 

By  the  way,  the  Rangers  knew  that 
from  September  25.  That  is  why  they 
did  not  want  to  leave  one  of  the  pilots 
of  the  first  downed  helicopter  in  the 
wreckage.  They  knew  that  that  pilot 
would  be  dragged  around  the  next  day, 
dead  and  desecrated,  and  it  happened, 
didn't  it?  From  Donovan's  helicopter 
the  very  next  few  hours  with  five  men. 
some  of  whom  may  have  been  beaten  to 
death  by  the  crowd. 

So  that  is  why  they  stayed  and  took 
killed  in  action  and  more  wounded,  not 
to  desert  that  helicopter. 

It  says  in  this  article  that  I  will  put 
in  that  they  finally  got  a  Humvee,  one 
of  these  fragile  little  four-wheel 
Humvees  that  Arnold  Schwarzenegger 
made  famous  by  buying  a  commercial 
red  one.  That  is  how  they  ripped  the 


helicopter  apart  to  get  Donovan  or 
Cliffs  body  out.  If  they  had  had  a  tank 
there,  they  not  only  would  have  had  ar- 
mored positions  from  four  directions, 
but  a  tank  in  an  instant  could  have 
torn  the  broken  H-60  apart  and  gotten 
those  bodies  out  hours  earlier.  So  it  is 
9  hours  to  crash  site  one,  and  11  hours 
to  crash  site  two,  and  4  more  hours  of 
firefight  through  the  morning.  And 
something  that  I  have  read  in  no  paper, 
an  absolute  running  of  an  Iroquois 
gauntlet  back  to  the  base  with  their 
wounded.  No  more  prisoners,  they  had 
gotten  them  out  early.  And  their  dead, 
and  Donovan  or  Cliffs  body,  to  get 
back  to  the  main  U.N.  compound  or  the 
airport.  An  unbelievable  15-hour  fire- 
fight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  over  the  rest 
of  the  slides.  Here  is  the  crash  site  of 
the  September  25  helicopter.  Let  me 
hold  this  very  steady  and  point  to  the 
helicopter. 

You  can  see  that  it  is  almost  melted. 
My  argument  with  the  Army,  these 
guys  that  I  dearly  respect,  was  if  we 
can  spend  millions,  and  I  mean  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  have  50  or  60  peo- 
ple on  full  payroll  at  the  Pentagon 
looking  for  a  tooth  in  Vietnam,  and 
that  is  important.  I  do  not  say  that  in 
a  demeaning  way.  I  have  seen  a  casket 
with  nothing  but  a  tooth  in  it.  I  said 
Do  the  parents  know?  Yes,  sir.  we 
learned  the  hard  way.  Do  they  accept 
it?  Yes.  sir.  Here  is  the  dental  records 
and  a  spectrograph.  Look  at  that  gold 
inlay  that  matches.  I  said  it  sure  satis- 
fies me.  No  wonder  the  parents  agree. 
And  they  would  bury  that  respectfully 
in  some  cemetery  around  middle  Amer- 
ica. 

If  they  can  get  a  tooth,  I  said,  why 
can  you  not  go  into  this  crash  site 
right  here  and  get  those  remains? 

And  a  two-star  general  who  has  the 
responsibility  on  this  said  to  me,  "Con- 
gressman, I  am  convinced  by  good  men 
who  I  trust,  including  a  classmate  of 
mine,  Thomas  Montgomery,  that  we 
will  get  in  one  hell  of  a  firefight." 

I  said,  "You  mean  on  the  perimeter, 
where  you  allowed  me  to  fly  over?" 

"Yes,  sir.  We  can't  even  go  near  the 
Olympic  Hotel  and  the  two  helicopters 
shot  down  on  the  third,  the  third  one 
being  destroyed  at  Newport,  because 
we  know  that  is  a  death  trap.  But  even 
on  the  perimeter,  if  we  were  to  land 
and  try  to  show  you  that  helicopter's 
remains,  or  this  Humvee  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  where  four  men  died,"  and 
I  just  got  off  the  phone  30  minutes  ago 
with  Jody  Pearson,  and  she  said  to  cor- 
rect something.  The  Army  did  not  tell 
her  that  they  buried  that  Humvee  out 
of  respect  to  the  four  MP's  that  died 
there.  She  said  a  soldier  who  went  over 
after  her  husband,  who  knew  her  hus- 
band Keith,  he  told  her  it  had  been  bur- 
ied. So  I  have  to  apologize.  Anything  I 
indicated  last  week,  that  the  Army 
should  not  have  given  that  information 
out  if  it  was  not  true,  the  Army  did  not 
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do  it.  A  sergeant  probably  saw  the 
Humvee  buried  from  January,  another 
one  from  July  where  men  were  wound- 
ed and  one  died.  They  maybe  got  to 
those  before  this  thing  heated  up  and 
buried  those  out  of  respect. 

By  the  way.  I  thought  my  overhead 
shot  might  be  a  shadow  of  the  burned 
debris  and  burned  tires.  But  then  I 
took  it  from  an  angle,  and  this  shows 
you  that  that  is  the  full  Humvee.  You 
cannot  get  there  with  a  flatbed  and  10 
M-1  tanks  without  the  danger  of  tak- 
ing more  casualties  And  yet  I  call  it 
an  evil  fountain  or  memorial  in  the 
middle  of  a  major  intersection  down- 
town. And  the  hand  of  this  young  door 
gunner.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  get  his 
name,  he  was  the  first  air  on  the 
ground,  he  called  it.  He  landed  right  in 
front  of  all  these  burned  out  trucks.  By 
the  way.  there  are  pillboxes  on  all 
these  buildings  around.  He  landed  right 
there,  jumped  out  of  his  helicopter,  and 
reached  Keith  Pearson,  Jody's  hus- 
band, who  was  the  only  man  not  killed 
instantly,  he  died  2  hours  later  in  the 
hospital.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  that  I 
have  not  received  yet  that  I  will  read 
on  the  floor  here  next  week. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Could  you  in  the  last 
few  minutes  here,  our  troops  over  there 
were  so  underarmed.  could  you  specify 
again  for  the  American  people  what 
your  perceptions  were? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  could  do  20  seconds  of 
slides  to  show  how  we  closed  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  wjis  out  and  18  men 
died,  a  19th  by  mortar  fire  3  days  later. 

Now  we  have  the  gunships,  the  big 
HC-130  Specters  These  guys  consider 
themselves  fighter  pilots.  All  10  crew- 
men consider  themselves  flying  the 
biggest  fighter  aircraft  in  the  world 
with  a  cannon  for  punch.  They  brought 
these  down  from  Jabouti.  Why  were 
they  not  there  when  they  were  asked 
for  a  month  earlier? 

Here  is  the  first  M-1  tank  on  the 
scene.  I  could  only  see  on  the  ground 
that  I  was  able  to  photograph.  Guess 
what?  We  had  an  M-1  tank  at  Waco. 
Janet  Reno  sent  one  to  Waco.  Maybe 
we  should  have  asked  Janet  Reno  to 
send  that  same  tank  But  there  is  the 
first  one  of  our  big  M-1  Creighton 
Abrams  tanks  sitting  there  in  the 
compound. 

I  don't  want  to  show  this  last  shot 
anyway,  because  that  is  one  of  our 
young  Rangers  and  Mason,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  compromise  the  security  of 
where  the  Rangers  live. 

But  this  is  over  the  European 
compound.  This  young  guy  stopped  me. 
maybe  from  the  10th  Mountain  Divi- 
sion, about  to  go  back  on  the 
Blackhawk.  Here  is  a  U.N.  soldier. 
They  wear  green  berets  in  the  U.N. 
compound,  although  they  are  U.S.  sol- 
diers. 

And  he  just  asked  me  right  there. 
Scout's  honor.  "What  am  I  doing  here 
now?  Do  you  have  any  idea.  Congress- 
man, what  my  mission  is?" 


This  brings  me  to  the  close,  so  you 
can  share  with  other  Members  on  im- 
portant domestic  issues  here. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  put  in  Larry  and 
Gail  Joyces  letter.  I  am  going  to  read 
this  into  the  Record  next  week.  But  in 
the  interest  of  time,  I  want  to  put  in  a 
few  letters  on  Halperin,  who  is  not 
even  confirmed,  so  he  is  breaking  the 
law  to  counsel  our  pal  Les  Aspin  on 
whether  or  not  to  send  tanks  or 
gunships  or  anything  else  over  there.  I 
already  asked  permission  for  the  fate- 
ful decision  on  the  pilot's  body. 

I  will  just  read  the  Rangers'  Code, 
and  then  sum  up  in  a  minute  on  where 
we  go  from  here.  The  Ranger  Creed, 
drilled  into  new  volunteers,  instructs 
each  soldier  to  complete  the  mission, 
though  I  be  the  lone  survivor,  and 
never  to  leave  a  fallen  comrade  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

It  says  that  they  knew  that  Aideed's 
deputies  were  claiming  that  they  were 
holding  up  charred  body  parts  from  the 
crash  8  days  earlier.  They  knew  what 
might  happen.  And  still  it  is  conten- 
tious whether  they  were  holding  up 
animal  parts.  Lying.  Whether  that  is 
true  or  not,  it  sure  happened  in  spades 
to  5  of  our  heroes  8  days  later. 

One  Ranger  says  there  was  no  ques- 
tion in  anybody's  mind  that  we  were 
going  to  stay  there  until  we  got  the  pi- 
lots' bodies  out,  and  those  are  the 
words  also  of  Lt.  Col.  Danny  McKnight, 
who  was  wounded  and  stayed  there  all 
night,  was  not  evacuated,  and  came  out 
in  the  morning. 

Now,  for  a  close,  do  you  know  what 
Jody  Pearson,  who  lost  her  husband 
August  8,  an  MP  in  that  Humvee  crash, 
said?  She  said.  'Congressman.  Mr. 
Clinton  is  going  to  Russia  soon.  He  has 
not  been  back  there  since  "69."  She 
said.  "Isn't  anybody  going  to  Somalia 
to  visit  our  troops?" 

The  security  would  be  formidable. 
There  would  be  a  way  to  do  it.  He  could 
also  land  way  out  in  the  country  and 
have  some  of  our  guys  come  out  there 
to  see  him,  as  George  Bush  and  Bar- 
bara went  over  to  Desert  Shield  before 
the  war  started  and  had  Thanksgiving 
with  our  troops  over  there. 

She  said,  "Does  anybody  care  about 
our  troops?" 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  thought  driv- 
ing in.  I  got  on  my  car  phone  and 
called  my  daughter  who  lives  in  Vir- 
ginia. I  said,  "Terri,  remember  when 
you  got  Ricky  and  Tara  and  Anna  to 
write  and  their  whole  classes  to  write 
letters  to  our  guys  in  Desert  Shield  and 
then  in  Desert  Storm  and  then  the  hos- 
pitals when  they  got  back?  And  Robin 
did  it  with  Colin  and  Kevin  out  in  Cali- 
fornia?" I  said.  "Let's  do  that  again. 
Let's  get  letters  going  to  these  guys  at 
Walter  Reed." 

My  daughter  Theresa  Ann  Doman 
Cobban  said,  "Dad,  Thanksgiving  is 
coming  up.  Do  it  on  the  House  floor. 
You  are  a  Congressman.  Ask  the  whole 
Nation  to  write  to  these  guys  in  the 


hospital  at  Benning.  at  Fort  Bragg,  and 
to  write  to  them  at  Fort  Campbell,  and 
write  to  them  at  Walter  Reed.  I  am 
going  to  get  the  Army  to  give  me  every 
hospital.  And  I  said.  "Jody.  I  asked  my 
staff  about  the  dead.  Would  it  create 
pain  for  you  if  little  kids  wrote  you  to 
thank  you  for  your  hubby.  Keith  Pear- 
son, giving  his  life?" 

And  she  said,  "Congressman.  I  would 
cry.  but  I  would  feel  great  to  know 
that  somebody  knew  the  sacrifice  of 
my  Keith.  Yes,  don't  leave  us  out,  the 
loved  ones  of  the  killed  in  action." 

So  I  am  going  to  build  on  this,  and  I 
know  America  will  respond.  Those  guys 
up  at  Walter  Reed  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  read  letters  from  grade 
school  kids  and  high  school  kids  and 
college  people  all  across  this  country 
discussing  with  them  the  good  part  of 
what  they  did,  saving  350,000  lives. 

D  1920 

And  the  difficult  part  is  trying  to  get 
the  warlord  who  fought  in  these  ego 
battles,  while  350.000  of  his  countrymen 
died  for  his  militaristic  fantasies. 

Mr.  MCINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

To  the  gentleman  from  California,  I 
think  that  your  conclusion  there,  re- 
questing that  we  consider  Thanks- 
giving and  the  response,  I  would  ask. 
within  the  next  few  days,  during  spe- 
cial orders,  you  certainly  make  the  ad- 
dresses available  via  C-SPAN  or  any 
other  way  that  you  can  for  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  and  so  on  and  the  names, 
because  I  think  your  idea  is  excellent. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
for  the  Record  the  following  docu- 
ments: 

Chicago.  IL..  October  22. 1993. 
Hon.  RoscoE  O  Bartlett. 
Commttlee  on  Armed  Services.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Co.ngressma.n  Bartlett:  My  son, 
Sgt.  James  Casey  Joyce,  was  one  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Rangers  killed  in  the  October  3  Soma- 
lia ambush  in  Mogadishu. 

Even  though  I  served  two  combat  tours  in 
Vietnam.  I  could  rationalize  Bill  Clinton's 
protesting  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Now.  I'm 
struck  by  the  irony  of  his  objection  to  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Vietnam,  and  his  support  of  a 
similar  policy  for  U.S.  Involvement  in  Soma- 
lia. It's  similar,  at  least,  in  its  vagueness,  its 
politicization.  and  its  misguided  use  of  the 
military.  My  son  opposed  my  support  for  Bill 
Clinton.  His  death  in  Somalia— brought 
about  by  weak  and  indecisive  amateurs  in 
the  Clinton  Administration— confirms  my 
son's  wisdom  and  my  naivete. 

Senior  military  officers,  including  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General 
Colin  Powell,  repeatedly  requested  armored 
and  mechanized  vehicles  for  Somalia.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Les  Aspin  denied  each  re- 
quest. Armored  and  mechanized  units  are  es- 
sential reinforcements  for  the  highly  mobile 
but  lightly  armed  Rangers  my  son  was  so 
proud  to  join. 

Those  reinforcements  might  not  have 
helped  my  son.  because  he  apparently  was 
one  of  the  first  killed.  But.  they  certainly 
would  have  helped  many  of  the  other  17  sol- 
diers who  were  killed  and  the  scores  of  oth- 
ers who  were  wounded.  Army  Rangers  are 
the  most  highly  trained  and  motivated  sol- 
diers  this   country   ever   produced.   To   put 
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them,   or  any   other  soldiers,    into   combat 
with  no  way  to  reinforce  them  is  criminal. 

Americans,  especially  the  casualties  and 
their  families,  deserve  answers.  Congres- 
sional hearings  should  be  held  immediately 
to  determine  what  went  wrong  in  Somalia  so 
those  mistakes  are  not  repeated.  We  must 
know  who.  specifically,  made  the  disastrous 
decision  to  change  the  American  military 
posture  in  Somalia  from  one  of  humani- 
tarian relief  to  one  of  offensive  combat  and 
why  this  decision  was  made. 

Did  someone  in  the  administration  make 
that  decision?  Or  was  the  President,  the  sec- 
retary of  state  and  the  secretary  of  defense 
simply  asleep  at  the  switch?  Who  decided 
Rangers  should  be  used  to  arrest  general 
Aidid?  Why?  If  his  arrest  was  so  essential, 
why  did  we  suddenly  decide  to  reverse  course 
after  my  son  and  17  other  American  soldiers 
were  killed  on  October  3?  Who  so  grossly  un- 
derestimated his  generalship  in  urban  guer- 
rilla warfare?  Why?  Is  Aidid  perhaps  the  only 
stab'lizing  influence  in  Somalia?  If  so.  why 
did  it  take  so  many  American  casualties  to 
learn  that  fact?  Didn't  we  learn  anything 
from  Vietnam,  where  our  obsession  with  Ho 
Chi  Minh  drew  us  deeper  and  deeper  into 
that  quagmire? 

These  are  just  a  few  questions  that  are 
begging  for  answers.  I  urge  you  to  call  for  an 
investigation  and  congressional  hearings  so 
we  can  set  our  foreign  policy  straight  and 
make  proper  use  of  our  military  in  enforcing 
that  policy. 

Questions  also  need  to  be  asked  of  the  mili- 
tary command  in  Somalia.  Why  were  Army 
Rangers  inserted  into  what  we  now  know  was 
a  deadly  ambush  without  United  Nations 
Forces— in  place — to  reinforce  them?  They 
were  not  American,  but  certainly.  Malaysian 
and  Pakistani  tanks  and  armored  personnel 
carriers  were  better  than  none  at  all.  They 
did  eventually  arrive— ten  hours  late. 

Today's  army  is  far  superior  to  the  one  in 
which  I  served  in  the  60s  and  70s.  The  young 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  defense  of 
our  country  are  a  national  treasure.  In  the 
future,  let's  ensure  they  get  proper  direction 
and  support  they  need  and  deserve  no  less. 
Please  let  me  know  how  I  can  help. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Larry  E.  Joyce. 
Lt.  Col.  (Ret).  U.S.  Army. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  27.  1993) 

CIA  Kept  Quiet  on  Halperi.n 

(By  Bill  Gertz) 

The  White  House  yesterday  blocked  CIA 
Director  R.  James  Woolsey  from  briefing  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  chairman 
and  two  other  senators  on  secret  documents 
related  to  the  Defense  Department  nomina- 
tion of  Morton  Halperin. 

The  intervention  by  White  House  Counsel 
Bernard  W.  Nussbaum  is  the  latest  skirmish 
in  a  high-level  political  battle  over  Mr. 
Halperin.  who  has  been  chosen  as  assistant 
defense  secretary  for  peacekeeping  and  de- 
mocracy: 

Mr.  Nussbaum  kept  Mr.  Woolsey  from 
meeting  with  Sen.  Dennis  DeConcini,  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  panel,  and  Repub- 
lican Sens.  Trent  Lott  of  Mississippi  and 
John  Warner  of  Virginia.  They  wanted  the 
CIA  to  reveal  what  it  knows  about  Mr. 
Halperin's  travel  overseas. 

•It  really  looks  to  me  like  they're  trying 
to  stonewall."  Mr.  Lott  said. 

Mr.  DeConcini 's  office  did  not  return  re- 
peated phone  calls,  but  a  source  close  to  the 
decision  said  the  Arizona  Democrat  was  'dis- 
appointed '  the  White  House  prevented  Mr. 
Woolsey  from  testifying. 


The  White  House  would  not  comment. 

Mr.  Nussbaum  said  he  ordered  Mr.  Woolsey 
not  to  brief  the  senators  on  Mr.  Halperin's 
past  because  the  nomination  is  an  FBI  mat- 
ter and  not  the  CIA's  responsibility.  The  FBI 
routinely  conducts  background  checks  of 
nominees. 

Under  current  law,  however,  the  CIA  direc- 
tor is  required  to  report  to  Congress  in  a 
timely  fashion  on  all  intelligence  matters. 

Mr.  Woolsey  has  said  he  views  Congress  as 
his  "board  of  directors"  equal  to  the  presi- 
dent. He  reports  to  the  Senate  through  Sen- 
ate leaders  and  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Halperin  has  come  under  fire  from  Sen- 
ate Republicans  for  his  liberal  views,  includ- 
ing his  outspoken  opposition  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary intervention  and  covert  operations. 

The  White  House's  refusal  to  allow  the  CIA 
director  to  testify  sparked  ire  among  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  who  see  the 
matter  as  a  "politicization"  of  intelligence- 
preventing  politically  neutral  spy  agencies 
from  supplying  information  needed  by  Con- 
gress to  do  its  job. 

Senate  sources  said  that  impeding  the  In- 
telligence Committee's  probe  of  the  Halperin 
nomination  is  viewed  as  an  unprecedented 
political  interference  in  intelligence  mat- 
ters. 

"All  the  members  are  upset  by  the  White 
House,'"  one  aide  said.  "If  there  are  docu- 
ments [related  to  Mr.  Halperin].  this  is  the 
politicization  of  intelligence — the  White 
House  is  preventing  the  CIA  director  from 
executing  his  responsibility  under  the  law  to 
keep  Congress  fully  informed."" 

If  the  CIA  does  not  have  the  documents  re- 
quested by  the  senators.  Mr.  Woolsey  still 
has  a  legal  responsibility  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  and  explain  what  he  knows  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

Republicans  are  delaying  [lassage  of  the 
fiscal  1994  intelligence  authorization  bill 
until  Mr.  Woolsey  testifies  on  the  Halperin 
nomination. 

Senate  aides  said  yesterday  the  delay  will 
remain  on  the  bill  until  Mr.  Woolsey  testi- 
fies. 

Mr.  Woolsey.  in  response  to  questions  from 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  had  agreed  to  meet  in 
secret  with  senators  to  discuss  CIA  files  on 
Mr.  Halperin. 

But  Mr.  DeConcini  was  notified  Monday 
night  in  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Woolsey 
that  Mr.  Nussbaum  had  blocked  the  meeting 
and  that  it  was  canceled. 

It  could  not  be  learned  which  type  of  infor- 
mation the  senators  have  requested  from  the 
CIA.  whose  spokesman  declined  to  comment. 

Mr.  Halperin  traveled  to  Britain  in  1977  to 
testify  at  a  deportation  hearing  in  support  of 
Philip  Agee.  a  former  CIA  officer  who  de- 
fected to  Cuban  intelligence. 

His  contacts  with  Agee.  who  was  engaged 
at  the  time  in  exposing  the  identities  of  CIA 
agents,  would  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  CIA.  experts  say. 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  John  McCain.  Arizona  Re- 
publican, said  he  received  a  letter  from 
Frank  Wisner.  undersecretary  of  defense  for 
policy,  that  appears  to  contradict  Defense 
Secretary  Les  Aspin  on  Mr.  Halperin"s  role 
in  Somalia  policy. 

Mr.  Aspin  stated  on  Oct.  15  that  Mr. 
Halperin  was  unaware  of  a  request  for  four 
tanks  and  14  vehicles  sought  by  U.S.  field 
commanders  In  Somalia. 

But  Mr.  Wisner  stated  that  Mr.  Halperin 

wrote  two  memorandums  on  the  request  and 

"has  also  participated  in  discussions  within 

my  office  about  Somalia  policy."  The  letter 

did  not  elaborate. 


In  a  related  development.  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, said  yesterday  secret  documents  con- 
firm that  Mr.  Halperin  improperly  tried  to 
order  Army  Gen.  George  Joulwan.  com- 
mander of  U.S.  forces  in  Latin  America,  to 
cancel  a  military  exercise  In  Guatemala. 

The  senator  said  in  a  statement  issued  in 
response  to  a  report  in  Monday's  editions  of 
The  Washington  Times  that  "information  I 
have  received  from  the  Pentagon,  including 
classified  documents,  leaves  no  doubt  this 
story  is  true." 

"A  nominee  has  no  business,  and  no  au- 
thority, calling  a  field  commander  to  offer 
recommendations,  directions  or  advice."  Mr. 
Thurmond  said.  "When  the  chain  of  com- 
mand is  not  respected,  a  breakdown  of  com- 
mand and  control  is  the  inevitable  out- 
come." 

Mr.  Thurmond  has  stated  publicly  that  he 
opposes  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Halperin  and 
has  described  him  as  "dangerous""  to  U.S.  na- 
tional security. 

At  the  Pentagon,  spokeswoman  Kathleen 
deLaski  said  Mr.  Halperin  called  Gen. 
Joulwan  on  May  21  to  ""gather  Information."" 
which  she  said  was  permitted  by  guidelines 
for  unconfirmed  appointees. 

"He  called  General  Joulwan  informally  and 
General  Joulwan  informed  him  that  the  op- 
eration would  end  the  next  day."  Ms. 
deLaski  said. 

U.S.  officials,  however,  said  the  exercise 
began  in  January  and  ended  June  22.  Ms. 
deLaski  could  not  explain  why  Mr.  Halperin 
says  the  exercise  ended  the  day  after  his 
telephone  call  to  Gen.  Joulwan. 

According  to  a  document  produced  by  the 
Joint  Staff.  Mr.  Halperin  tried  to  have  Gen. 
Joulwan  end  the  exercise  early.  The  docu- 
ment said  the  request  by  Mr.  Halperin  was 
"a  knee-jerk  reaction  made  with  incomplete 
information." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  25.  1993] 

Fateful  Decision:  Staying  To  Guard 

Pilots  Body 

(By  Michael  R.  Gordon) 

Washington.  October  24.— As  the  bullets 
and  grenades  whizzed  through  the  streets  of 
south  Mogadishu  on  the  night  of  Oct.  3.  the 
Rangers  made  a  fateful  decision:  after  they 
retrieved  two  wounded  soldiers  from  a 
downed.  Blackhawk  helicopter  they  stayed  to 
guard  the  body  of  a  dead  pilot  caught  in  the 
wreckage. 

"Some  i>eople  may  think  it  is  not  normal 
to  stick  around  a  dead  pilot."  said  Robert 
Gallagher,  31,  a  platoon  sergeant  who  was 
wounded  in  a  firefight  near  the  Olympic 
Hotel.  "But  when  you  work  with  people  on  a 
daily  basis,  you  develop  a  bond.  Whether  you 
are  killed  or  wounded,  you  need  to  have 
someone  look  after  you.  " 

Although  it  would  seem  there  must  have 
been  a  moral  question  about  whether  to  risk 
more  lives  by  guarding  a  dead  comrade,  the 
Rangers  say  they  never  agonized  over  that 
decision. 

There  is  no  Army  requirement  to  retrieve 
the  dead  if  lives  are  in  jeopardy.  And  at  the 
Pentagon  some  military  officials  question 
whether  Rangers  should  have  put  themselves 
at  risk,  and  suffered  additional  casualties, 
for  a  dead  soldier. 

But  the  elite  Army  Rangers  go  by  their 
own  ethic. 

In  conversations  with  the  Rangers,  this  is 
how  they  describe  the  code:  In  a  world 
where,  at  any  moment,  they  could  be 
dropped  Into  a  country  to  fight  with  clans  or 
oust  a  dictator,  their  loyalty  to  those  fight- 
ing beside  them  is  as  intense  as  their  loyalty 
to  their  country. 
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The  Ranger  Creed,"  the  code  drilled  Into 
new  volunteers,  instructs  each  soldier  to 
•'complete  the  mission,  though  I  be  the  lone 
survivor,"  and  never  to  "leave  a  fallen  com- 
rade to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  " 

When  the  Rangers  set  out  on  that  raid  to 
capture  Gen.  Mohammed  Farah  Aidid's  depu- 
ties, they  knew  that  after  three  American 
soldiers  were  killed  when  their  helicopter 
was  shot  down  on  September.  25  Somalis 
loyal  to  General  Aidid  had  gleefully  waved 
what  they  said  were  charred  body  parts. 

When  a  Blackhawk  helicopter  from  the 
Army's  ISOlh  Special  Operations  Aviation 
Regiment  which  trains  and  fights  with  the 
Rangers,  was  shot  down  in  the  raid,  the 
Rangers  fought  their  way  to  the  crash  site 
and  rescued  the  wounded  only  to  discover 
that  the  pilot's  body  was  pinned  in  the 
wreckage  and  could  not  be  removed  without 
special  equipment. 

The  Rangers,  said  Lieut.  Col.  Danny 
McKnlght,  the  commander  of  the  Ranger 
battalion,  could  have  fought  their  way  out, 
bringing  their  wounded  along  to  less  hostile 
territory  so  they  could  be  taken  out  by  vehi- 
cles or  picked  up  by  helicopter.  But  that 
would  have  meant  leaving  the  body  of  the 
pilot  behind. 

NO  QUESTION  IN  ANYBODY'S  MIND 

"There  was  no  question  in  anybody's  mind 
that  we  were  going  to  stay  until  we  got 
him,  "  Colonel  McKnlght  said. 

It  was  not  until  5:30  a.m..  more  than  12 
hours  after  the  helicopter  was  downed,  that 
the  Rangers  completed  the  extraction  of  the 
dead  pilot  using  a  Humvee  to  help  pull  apart 
the  wreckage 

One  senior  military  officer  at  the  Pentagon 
who  is  critical  of  the  Rangers'  planning  chal- 
lenged the  decision  to  stay  with  the  body. 
"It  was  an  emotional  response  that  was  open 
to  question."  he  said. 

But  the  Ranger  creed,  officers  say.  turns 
on  sacrifice,  not  arithmetic.  "War  Is  not  a 
matter  of  cost  accounting."  a  special  oper- 
ations soldier  said. 

The  Case  Against  Morton  Halperin 

Morton  Halperin  has  been  nominated  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Democ- 
racy and  Peacekeeping,  a  new  position  cre- 
ated by  the  Clinton  Administration.  Mr 
Halperin: 

Is  a  principal  architect  of  Presidential  De- 
cision Directive  «13.  a  blueprint  for  largely 
subsuming  U.S.  participating  In  "peacekeep- 
ing" to  UN  command  and  control. 

Favors  considerably  augmenting  the  capa- 
bilities and  responsibilities  of  the  UN.  to  in- 
clude the  authority  to  raise  revenues  by  tax- 
ing multilateral  transactions  such  ais  arms 
sales,  telecommunications,  and  multi- 
national corporate  sales 

Has.  since  the  early  1970s,  consistently 
strongly  opposed  U.S.  covert  operations 
abroad  (He  now  claims  that  within  the  last 
two  years,  he  has  changed  his  mind.) 

Has  participated  in  leadership  positions 
with  radical  leftist  groups  engaged  In  public 
campaigns  to  shut  down  the  counterintel- 
ligence capabilities  of  the  FBI  and  Justice 
Department  and  to  reduce  drastically  the 
foreign  Intelligence  capabilities  of  the  CIA. 

Considers  his  role  in  defeating  Senator 
Dole's  constitutional  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution prohibiting  the  burning  of  the 
American  flag  a  crowning  career  achieve- 
ment. 

Opposes  the  unilateral  use  of  U.S.  force  ex- 
cept in  very  limited  circumstances  (e.g.,  op- 
posed American  Intervention  In  Grenada  and 
Panama). 

Opposes  random  drug-testing  for  federal 
employees,  including  those  in  sensitive  posi- 


tions such  as  air  traffic  controllers  and  na- 
tional security  officials. 

Consistently  excused  the  actions  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Its  clients  like  Cuba  at  the 
height  of  the  Cold  War,  characterizing  their 
intentions  as  benign. 

Spent  five  months  leading  Daniel 
Ellsberg's  defense  team  and  testified  on 
Ellsberg's  behalf,  characterizing  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  as  inconsequential  to  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests. 

Flew  to  the  U.K.  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
Philip  Agee.  CIA  renegade  who  exposed  the 
identities  of  hundreds  of  American  intel- 
ligence agents,  including  Athens  CIA  Station 
Chief  Richard  Welch  who  was  subsequently 
murdered. 

Filed  a  "Friend  of  the  court"  brief  in  de- 
fense of  David  Truong,  a  Vietnamese  expati- 
ate convicted  of  espionage  on  behalf  of  com- 
munist Vietnam  and  theft  of  government 
property. 

Played  an  integral  role  In  orchestrating 
the  Clinton  Administration's  campaign  to 
allow  gays  in  the  military. 

Considers  such  Issues  as  mental  health, 
prior  arrest  record,  drug  or  alcohol  abuse,  or 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  irrele- 
vant questions  to  be  asked  for  security  clear- 
ance background  checks. 

A  Chronology  of  Relevant  Aspects  of 
Morton  Halperin's  Career 

Present:  On  31  March  1993.  the  White  House 
announced  the  President's  intention  to 
nominate  Halperin  to  the  newly  created  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Democracy  and  Human  Rights.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  been  working  In  the  Pentagon 
nominally  as  a  consultant  but  on  an  essen- 
tially full  time  basis  and  In  a  manner  that 
appears  to  exceed  congressional  and  depart- 
mental restrictions  on  the  Involvement  of 
nomufees  In  policy-making  prior  to  their 
conffWnation. 

Halp^ln  is  formally  still  listed  as  a  Senior 
Associate  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  and  the  Baker  Professor 
at  George  Washington  University's  Elliott 
School  of  International  Affairs. 

1984-1992:  Director  of  the  Center  for  Na- 
tional Security  Studies  (CNSS).  originally 
an  offshoot  of  the  hard  left-wing  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  (IPS).  Halperin  was  also 
the  director  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU). 
with  responsibility  for  the  national  legisla- 
tive program  of  the  ACLU 

1977:  One  of  the  founders  and  the  director 
of  the  Campaign  to  Stop  Government  Spy- 
ing, which  changed  its  name  the  following 
year  to  the  more  benign  Campaign  for  Politi- 
cal Rights.  Like  CNSS.  the  Campaign  was 
populated  with  personnel  associated  with  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  and  dozens  of 
other  dubious  organizations  (e.g..  the  Na- 
tional Committee  Against  Repressive  Legis- 
lation, reportedly  a  Communist  Party  front). 

Also  in  1977.  while  serving  as  the  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  National  Security 
Studies.  Halperin  went  to  London  to  help  in 
the  defense  of  Philip  Agee.  At  the  time.  Agee 
was  in  the  process  of  being  deported  from 
Great  Britain  as  a  security  risk  for  collabo- 
rating with  Cuban  and  Soviet  intelligence. 

1969-1973:  Senior  Fellow  associated  with 
the  Foreign  Policy  Division  of  the  Brookings 
Institution. 

1969:  Member  of  senior  staff  of  the  National 
Security  Council  during  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration with  responsibility  for  program  anal- 
ysis and  planning.  During  this  period,  the  In- 
formation concerning  secret  U.S.  bombings 
of  targets  in  Camt>odia  was  leaked  to  the 


New  York  Times.  Then  NSC  Advisor  sus- 
pected Halperin  and  colleague  Anthony  Lake 
of  the  leak  and  authorised  FBI  wiretaps  on 
their  office  and  home  phopes. 

1966-1969:  Deputy  AsslsWurt^'Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs, 
with  responsibility  for  political-military 
planning  and  arms  control. 

Notable  Halperin  Quotes  on  Selected 

Topics 
on  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  cold 

WAR 

"The  Soviet  Union  apparently  never  even 
contemplated  the  overt  use  of  military  force 
against  Western  Europe.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  pos- 
ture toward  Western  Europe  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be.  a  defensive  and  deterrent 
one.  The  positioning  of  Soviet  ground  forces 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  limited  logistical 
capability  of  these  forces  suggests  an  ori- 
entation primarily  toward  defense  against  a 
Western  attack  "  (Defense  Strategies  for  the 
Seventies.  1971) 

.  .  Every  action  which  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  have  taken  In  Africa  has  been  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  international 
law.  The  Cubans  have  come  in  only  when  In- 
vited by  a  government  and  have  remained 
only  at  their  request.  .  .  .  The  American 
public  needs  to  understand  that  Soviet  con- 
duct in  Africa  violates  no  Soviet-American 
agreements  nor  any  accepted  principles  of 
International  behavior.  It  reflects  simply  a 
different  Soviet  estimate  of  what  should 
happen  in  the  African  continent  and  a  genu- 
ine conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  "  ("American  Military 
Intervention:  Is  It  Ever  Justified?  ".  The  Na- 
tion. June  9,  1979) 

on  us.  international  commitments 

"One  of  the  great  disappointments  of  the 
Carter  Administration  is  that  it  has  failed  to 
give  any  systematic  reconsideration  to  the 
security  commitments  of  the  United  States. 
[For  example.  President  Carter's]  decision  to 
withdraw  [U.S.  ground  forces  from  Korea] 
wsis  accompanied  by  a  commitment  to  keep 
air  and  naval  units  in  and  around  Korea— a 
strong  reaffirmation  by  the  United  States  of 
its  security  commitment  to  Korea.  This  ac- 
tion prevented  a  careful  consideration  of 
whether  the  United  States  wished  to  remain 
committed  to  the  security  of  Korea.  .  .  . 
Even  if  a  commitment  is  maintained,  a  re- 
quest for  American  military  intervention 
should  not  be  routinely  honored."  (The  Na- 
tion. June  9.  1979) 

on  the  use  of  U.S.  MILITARY  POWER  ABROAD 

"All  of  the  genuine  security  needs  of  the 
United  States  can  be  met  by  a  simple  rule 
which  permits  us  to  intervene  [only]  when 
invited  to  do  so  by  a  foreign  government. 
.  .  .  The  principle  of  proportion  would  re- 
quire that  American  Intervention  be  no 
greater  than  the  intervention  by  other  out- 
side powers  in  the  local  conflict.  We  should 
not  assume  that  once  we  intervene  we  are 
free  to  commit  whatever  destruction  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  secure  our  objectives." 
(The  Nation,  June  9,  1979) 

ON  THE  U.S.  DEFENSE  ESTABLISHMENT 

Referring  to  the  Reagan  defense  buildup: 
"Are  we  now  buying  the  forces  to  meet  the 
real  threats  to  our  security?  Unfortunately, 
there  Is  little  reason  to  be  confident  that  we 
are."  (New  York  Times.  June  7.  1981) 

""In  the  name  of  protecting  liberty  from 
communism,  a  massive  undemocratic  na- 
tional security  structure  was  erected  during 
the  Cold  War.  which  continues  to  exist  even 
though  the  Cold  War  is  over.  Now,  with  the 
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Gulf  War  having  commenced,  we  are  seeing 
further  unjustified  limitations  of  constitu- 
tional rights  using  the  powers  granted  to  the 
executive  branch  during  the  Cold  War  " 
(United  Press  International,  January  28, 
1991) 

ON  THE  U.S.  INTELLIGENCE  ESTABLISHMENT 

"Using  secret  intelligence  agencies  to  de- 
fend a  constitutional  republic  is  akin  to  the 
ancient  medical  practice  of  employing 
leeches  to  take  blood  from  feverish  patients. 
The  Intent  is  therapeutic,  but  in  the  long  run 
the  cure  is  more  deadly  than  the  disease.  Se- 
cret intelligence  agencies  are  designed  to  act 
routinely  in  ways  that  violate  the  laws  or 
standards  of  society."  (The  Lawless  State: 
The  Crimes  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Agen- 
cies, 1976) 

"You  can  never  preclude  abuses  by  intel- 
ligence agencies  and.  therefore,  that  is  a  risk 
that  you  run  if  you  decide  to  have  intel- 
ligence agencies.  I  think  there  is  a  very  real 
tension  between  a  clandestine  intelligence 
agency  and  a  free  society.  I  think  we  accept- 
ed it  for  the  first  time  during  the  Cold  War 
period  and  I  think  in  light  of  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  we  need  to  assess  a  variety  of 
things  at  home,  including  secret  intelligence 
agencies,  and  make  sure  that  we  end  the 
Cold  War  at  home  as  we  end  it  abroad." 
(MacNeil/Lehrer  Newshour.  July  23.  1991) 

"Generally,  secrecy  has  been  used  more  to 
disguise  government  policy  from  American 
citizens  than  to  protect  information  from 
the  prying  eyes  of  the  KGB.  .  .  .  U.S.  govern- 
ment officials  admit  that  experts  in  the  So- 
viet Union  know  more  about  American  poli- 
cies abroad  than  American  citizens  do."  (The 
Lawless  State) 

"".  .  .  The  intelligence  [service's]  .  .  .  mo- 
nastic training  prepared  officials  not  for 
saintllness.  but  for  crime,  for  acts  trans- 
gressing the  limits  of  accepted  law  and  mo- 
rality. .  .  .  The  abuses  of  the  intelligence 
agencies  are  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
amassing  of  power  in  the  postwar  presidency; 
the  only  way  to  safeguard  against  future 
crimes  is  to  alter  that  balance  of  power.  .  .  . 

"Clandestine  government  means  that 
Americans  give  up  something  for  nothing— 
they  give  up  their  right  to  participation  in 
the  political  process  and  to  inform  consent 
in  exchange  for  grave  assaults  on  basic 
rights  and  a  long  record  of  serious  policy 
failures  abroad."  (The  Lawless  State) 

"Secrecy  .  .  .  does  not  serve  national  secu- 
rity .  .  .  Covert  operations  are  incompatible 
with  constitutional  government  and  should 
be  abolished."  ("Just  Say  No:  The  Case 
Against  Covert  Action."  The  Nation.  March 
21,  1987) 

"The  primary  function  of  the  [Intelligence] 
agencies  is  to  undertake  disreputable  activi- 
ties that  presidents  do  not  wish  to  reveal  to 
the  public  or  expose  to  congressional  de- 
bate." (The  Lawless  State) 

"CIA  defenders  offer  us  the  specter  of  So- 
viet power,  the  KGB.  and  the  Chinese  hordes. 
What  they  fail  to  mention  is  more  signifi- 
cant: they  have  never  been  able  successfully 
to  use  espionage  or  covert  action  techniques 
against  the  USSR  or  China,  which  are  the 
only  two  nations  that  could  conceivably 
threaten  the  United  States  .  .  .  The  "success' 
of  covert  action  and  espionage,  of  which  the 
CIA  is  so  proud,  have  taken  place  in  coun- 
tries that  are  no  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States."  (The  Lawless  State) 

"Spies  and  covert  action  are  counter- 
productive as  tools  in  international  rela- 
tions. The  costs  are  too  high;  the  returns  too 
meager.  Covert  action  and  spies  should  be 
banned  and  the  CIA's  Clandestine  Services 
Branch  disbanded."  (The  Lawless  State) 


ON  BEHALF  OF  EXTREME  INTERPRETATIONS  OF 
THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

"Under  the  First  Amendment.  Americans 
have  every  right  to  seek  to  impede  or  im- 
pair' the  functions  of  any  federal  agency, 
whether  It  Is  the  FTC  or  the  CIA.  by  publish- 
ing information  acquired  from  unclassified 
sources."  ("The  CIA's  Distemper:  How  Can 
We  Unleash  the  Agency  When  It  Hasn't  Yet 
Been  Leashed?",  The  New  Republic.  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1980) 

"Lawful  dissent  and  opposition  to  a  gov- 
ernment should  not  call  down  upon  an  indi- 
vidual any  surveillance  at  all  and  certainly 
not  surveillance  as  intrusive  as  a  wiretap." 
(""National  Security  and  Civil  Liberties," 
Foreign  Policy,  Winter  1975-76) 

In  opposition  to  draft  legislation  setting 
heavy  criminal  penalties  for  Americans  who 
deliberately  identify  undercover  U.S.  intel- 
ligence agents:  "[Such  legislation]  will  chill 
public  debate  on  important  intelligence  is- 
sues and  is  unconstitutional.  .  .  .  What  we 
have  Is  a  bill  which  is  merely  symbolic  in  its 
protection  of  agents  but  which  does  violence 
to  the  principles  of  the  First  Amendment." 
(UPI.  April  8.  1981) 

In  criticizing  scientists  who  "refused  to 
help  the  lawyers  representing  The  Progressive 
and  its  editors"  in  fighting  government  ef- 
forts to  halt  the  magazine's  publication  of 
detailed  information  about  the  design  and 
manufacturing  of  nuclear  weapons:  ""they 
failed  to  understand  that  the  question  of 
whether  publishing  the  "secret  of  the  H- 
bomb"  would  help  or  hinder  non-proliferation 
efforts  was  beside  the  point.  The  real  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  government  had  the 
right  to  decide  what  Information  should  be 
published.  If  the  government  could  stop  pub- 
lication of  [this]  article,  it  could,  in  theory, 
prevent  publication  of  any  other  material 
that  it  thought  would  stimulate  prolifera- 
tion." ("Secrecy  and  National  Security.  " 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  August 
1985). 

In  response  to  government  attempts  to 
close  down  the  Washington  offices  of  the 
PLO:  ""It  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  association  to  bar  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  acting  as  agents  seeking 
to  advance  the  political  ideology  of  any  or- 
ganization, even  if  that  organization  is  based 
abroad.  Notwithstanding  criminal  acts  in  which 
the  PLO  may  have  been  involved,  a  ban  on  ad- 
vocacy of  all  components  of  the  PLO's  ef- 
forts will  not  withstand  constitutional  scru- 
tiny." (.The  Nation,  October  10.  1987) 

In  arguing  that  the  random  use  of  poly- 
graph tests  to  find  spies  was  unconstitu- 
tional: ""Congress  should  strip  these  meas- 
ures from  the  bill  and  start  attacking  the 
genuine  problems,  such  as  over-classification 
of  information."  (Associated  Press,  July  8, 
1985) 

ON  U.S.  AID  TO  FOREIGN  PRO-DEMOCRATIC 
MOVEMENTS 

Regarding  President  Reagan's  veto  of  a  bill 
tying  U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  to  im- 
proved human  rights.  "[This  action]  makes 
clear  that  the  administration  has  reconciled 
itself  to  unqualified  support  for  those  engaged 
In  the  systematic  practice  of  political  mur- 
der." (Washington  Post,  December  I,  1983) 

Halperin  called  U.S.  aid  to  the  pro-democ- 
racy Contra  rebels  ""ineffective  and  im- 
moral." (Associated  Press.  October  2,  1983) 

ON  NUCLEAR  STRATEGY  AND  AR.MS  CONTROL 

As  reported  by  the  New  York  Times  on  No- 
vember 23.  1983:  '"Mr.  Halperin  said  the  most 
Important  contribution  American  officials 
could  make  to  stability  would  be  "to  re- 
nounce the  notion  that  nuclear  weapons  can 


be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  deter 
nuclear  attack."  He  also  argued  that  the 
United  States  should  abandon  plans  to  at- 
tack Soviet  missile  silos  in  responding  to  a 
nuclear  attack.  For  one  thing,  he  said,  the 
missiles  would  probably  have  already  been 
fired.  Also,  he  said,  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
would  be  required." 

As  reported  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  De- 
cember 11,  1987:  "Halperin  explained  the 
NATO  deterrent  strategy  known  as  coupling, 
whereby  a  Soviet  conventional  attack  in  Eu- 
rope would  be  met  with  Allied  tactical,  and 
if  the  Soviets  persisted,  strategic  nuclear 
weapons,  in  this  way:  "First,  we  fight  con- 
ventionally until  we're  losing.  Then  we  fight 
with  tactical  nuclear  weapons  until  we're 
losing;  then  we  blow  up  the  world."  " 

Referring  to  the  Nuclear  Freeze  proposal: 
"Sounds  like  good  arms  control  to  me."' 
(Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists.  March 
1983) 

ON  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SENSITIVE  INFORMATION 

"While  the  most  fiagrant  abuses  of  the 
rights  of  Americans  Associated  with  the  Cold 
War  are  thankfully  gone  from  the  scene,  we 
have  been  left  behind  with  a  legacy  of  se- 
crecy that  continues  to  undermine  demo- 
cratic principles."  (Boston  Globe.  July  26. 
1992) 

Halperin  called  the  government's  prosecu- 
tion of  Samuel  Loring  Morlson.  who  was  con- 
victed of  disclosing  classified  satellite 
photos  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  carrier  under  con- 
struction ""an  extraordinary  threat  to  the 
First  Amendment."  (Washington  Post.  Octo- 
ber 8.  1985). 

[From  the  Center  for  Security  Policy] 
The   "Halperin   Syndrome  ":    Clinton   Ap- 
pointees'  Antipathy   to  CIA.   Milftary 
Sets  Stage  for  Debacles  in  Haiti.  Be- 
yond 

Washington.  DC— The  world  is  now  being 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  a  U.S.  president 
determinedly  pursuing  a  policy  toward  Haiti 
predicated  upon  a  man  whom  the  American 
intelligence  community  believes  to  be  a  psy- 
chotic manic  depressive  and  involving  a  use 
of  the  armed  forces  opposed  by  senior  mili- 
tary commanders.  Unfortunately,  the  bizarre 
overinvestment  by  the  Clinton  Administra- 
tion In  Jean-Bertrand  Arlstlde  is  not  an  iso- 
lated incident.  Rather,  it  seems  the  product 
of  a  dangerous  predispwsition  shared  by 
many  of  Mr.  Clinton's  senior  security  policy 
advisors,  and  perhaps  by  the  President  him- 
self. 

While  much  of  the  focus  to  date  has  been 
on  a  dubious  commitment  to 
multilateralism  that  is  rife  in  the  senior 
echelons  of  the  Clinton  Administration,  an- 
other—arguably more  insidious— mindset  ap- 
pears to  be  at  work:  a  deep-seated  mistrust 
of.  if  not  outright  contempt  for.  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  its  sister  organizations 
and  the  American  military.  Unless  there  are 
wholesale  changes  in  the  Administration's 
foreign  and  defense  policy  team,  it  Is  pre- 
dictable that  such  a  predisposition  will 
produce  even  more  serious  and  expensive 
debacles  for  the  United  States  than  that  en- 
tailed in  trying  to  restore  Jean-Bertrand 
Arlstlde  to  power  and  to  assure  his  survival 
once  there. 

the  halperin  syndrome 
For  want  of  a  better  term,  this  mindset 
might  be  called  the  "Halperin  Syndrome" 
since  Morton  Halperin.  Mr.  Clinton's  nomi- 
nee to  become  the  top  Pentagon  policy- 
maker responsible  for  democracy-building 
and  peacekeeping  in  places  like  Somalia  and 
Haiti,  epitomizes  the  phenomenon.  In  over 
two  decades  of  public  advocacy  and  agitation 
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prior  to  beginning  work  on  the  Clinton  De- 
fense transition  teasn  in  1992.  Halperin  re- 
peatedly and  unambiguously  made  clear  his 
low  regard  for  what  he  has  called  the  "mas- 
sive undemocratic  national  security  struc- 
ture   [that]    was    erected    during    the    Cold 

War." 

In  particular.  Halperin  has  consistently  ex- 
coriated the  U.S.  intelligence  community. 
To  cite  but  a  few  illustrative  examples  from 
Halperin's  copious  writings,  public  state- 
ments and  congressional  testimony  on  the 
subject  (emphasis  added  throughout): 

■Using  secret  intelligence  agencies  to  de- 
fend a  constitutional  republic  is  akin  to  the 
ancient  medical  practice  of  employing 
leeches  to  take  blood  from  feverish  patients. 
The  Intent  is  therapeutic,  but  in  the  long  run 
the  cure  is  more  deadly  than  the  disease.  Se- 
cret Intelligence  agencies  are  designed  to  act 
routinely  in  ways  that  violate  the  laws  or 
standards  of  society."  (The  Lawless  State: 
The  Crimes  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Agen- 
cies. 1976) 

"You  can  never  preclude  abuses  by  Intel- 
ligence agencies  and.  therefore,  that  is  a  risk 
that  you  run  if  you  decide  to  have  intel- 
ligence agencies.  I  think  there  Is  a  very  real 
tension  between  a  clandestine  intelligence 
agency  and  a  free  society.  I  think  we  accept- 
ed it  for  the  first  time  during  the  Cold  War 
period  and  I  think  in  light  of  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  we  need  to  assess  a  variety  of 
things  at  home,  including  secret  intelligence 
agencies,  and  make  sure  that  we  end  the 
Cold  War  at  home  as  we  end  it  abroad." 
(MacNeil/Lehrer  Newshour.  July  23.  1991) 

Halperin  concluded  a  favorable  review  of 
CIA  turncoat  Philip  Agees  book  Inside  the 
Company:  CIA  Diary  by  pronouncing:  "The 
only  way  to  stop  all  of  this  is  to  dissolve  the 
CIA  covert  career  service  and  to  bar  the  CIA 
from  at  least  developing  and  allied  nations." 
(Center  for  National  Security  Studies  news- 
letter First  Principles.  September  1975) 

HALPERIN  A3  POLICY-MAKER 

'Even  though  Morton  Halperin  has  yet  to  be 
confirmed  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Democracy  and  Peacekeeping,  he 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
Clinton  policy  toward  Haiti.  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  a  man  with  such  a  low  opinion 
of  the  U.S.  intelligence  community  would  be 
Inclined  to  give  short  shrift  to  warning  signs 
produced  by  that  community. 

What  Is  more.  Halperin  has  recently  been 
Implicated  in  two  decisions  that  suggest  an 
equally  cavalier  attitude  toward  the  Amer- 
ican military.  Notwithstanding  formal  deni- 
als by  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspln.  there 
are  persistent  reports  that  Halperin  contrib- 
uted to  the  decision  not  to  approve  the  re- 
peated requests  for  additional  armor  to  sup- 
port U.S.  armed  forces  deployed  in  Somalia 
on  the  grounds  that  doing  so  would  not 
square  with  the  Administration's  political 
agenda.  This  decision  contributed  to  the  loss 
of  18  American  servicemen  in  Mogadishu  on 
3  October.  . 

While  Hkjperins  exact  pre-conflrmation 
role  in  that  llitglc  episode  remains  a  matter 
of  dispute,  his  reported  involvement  in  the 
Somalia  decision  is  of  a  piece  with  another 
confirmed  instance  of  subordinating  military 
requirements  to  a  perceived  political  agenda: 
According  to  yesterday's  Washington  Times. 
Halperin  has  acknowledged  asking  that  a 
Joint  U.S. -Guatemalan  exercise  be  termi- 
nated prematurely  to  protest  the  alleged  in- 
volvement of  Guatemala's  military  in  the  es- 
cape of  an  individual  convicted  of  killing  an 
American.  This  direction  was,  properly,  ig- 
nored by  the  U.S.  military  as  it  came  outside 
of  the  normal  chain  of  command  and  from 


someone  who— by  virtue  of  being  only  a  con- 
sultant—had no  authority  to  issue  such  guid- 
ance. 

THE  HALPERIN  SYNDRO.ME  AND  CLINTON  POUCY 
TOWARD  HAITI 

Morton  Halperin's  disdainful  attitude  to- 
ward the  US.  intelligence  community  and 
the  American  military  appears  to  be  shared 
by  other  Administration  officials,  as  well.  At 
the  very  least,  such  widely  shared  senti- 
ments seem  to  be  driving  factors  regarding 
the  Clinton  policy  toward  Haiti. 

As  President  Clinton,  himself,  put  It  on  22 
October:  The  CIA  would  be  the  first  to  tell 
you  that  they  get  a  lot  of  information.  It's 
not  always  accurate.  Its  not  always  deter- 
minable "  the  unsaid  implication  of  this 
statement:  In  the  case  of  the  intelligence 
community's  assessment  of  Jean-Bertrand 
Arlstlde,  its  information  is  simply  inac- 
curate. 

And  yet.  the  information  being  thus  dis- 
counted is  compelling.  According  to  press  ac- 
counts of  the  congressional  briefings  pre- 
sented in  recent  days  by  a  30-year  veteran  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (who  has 
served  for  the  past  three  years  as  Its  senior 
national  intelligence  officer  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica). Arlstlde  takes  medicine  to  treat  'psy- 
chotic manic  depression"  which  can  have 
such  symptoms  as  suicidal  tendencies,  delu- 
sions of  persecution  and  hallucinations.  The 
briefing  also  confirmed  reports  that  while 
president  of  Haiti,  Arlstlde  encouraged  the 
"necklacing"  of  his  political  opponents,  the 
practice  of  lighting  gasoline-laden  tires 
placed  around  the  victim's  neck.  Aristide 
said  of  necklacing: 

"What  a  beautiful  tool,  what  a  beautiful 
instrument,  what  a  beautiful  device,  it's 
beautiful,  yes.  Its  beautiful,  its  cute,  it's 
pretty,  it  has  a  good  smell.  Wherever  you  go 
you  want  to  Inhale  It." ' 

Importantly,  according  to  the  24  October 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  the  briefing 
represented  "the  consensus  judgment  of  the 
entire  spy  community,  including  the  Intel- 
ligence and  Research  branch  of  the  State  De- 
partment "  On  Thursday,  CIA  Director 
James  Woolsey  endorsed  the  conclusions  of 
the  briefing  before  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  intelligence  committees. 

Speaking  on  ABC-TV's  "This  Week  "  on 
Sunday,  Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert  Dole 
said  that  the  CIA  briefing  unearthed  'very 
disturbing"  Information  about  Aristide's 
mental  stability,  his  treatment  of  political 
opponents  and  his  "commitment  to  democ- 
racy." Sen.  Dole  averred  that.  In  light  of 
what  he  had  heard,  he  "certainly  wouldn't 
risk  one  American  life  to  put  htm  back  in 
power." 

DON'T  BOTHER  ME  WITH  THE  FACTS 

Two  particularly  noteworthy  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Halperin  syndrome  have  recently 
been  reported.  According  to  the  25  October 
edition  of  US.  News  and  World  Report,  Phil 
Peters,  a  spokesman  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Inier-Amerlcan  Affairs 
called  the  CIA  accusations  about  Aristide's 
mental  health  part  of  "a  full-scale  attack  on 
the  President's  policy."  According  to  Peters, 
the  Pentagon  (i.e..  the  uniformed  military- 
as  opposed  to  Halperin  and  the  civilian  lead- 
ership) and  other  agencies  "don't  think  it  is 
worth  doing  anything  to  reinstate  Arlstlde. 
despite  the  fact  that  President  Clinton  de- 
cided on  that  course." 

Meanwhile,  syndicated  columnists  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak  reported  yes- 


■  Incredibly,  some  of  Arlstlde'i  defenders  contend 
that  this  statement  was  actually  made  In  reference 
to  the  Haitian  constitution  adopted  during  his  brief 
presidency 
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terday  that  Deputy  National  Security  Ad- 
viser Sandy  Berger  angrily  ordered  the  Pen- 
tagon to  proceed  to  deploy  the  USS  Harlan 
County  to  Haiti  three  weeks  ago  over  the  ob- 
jections of  senior  military  commanders  who 
were  recommending  a  postponement  of  its 
embarkation  Berger  is  said  to  have  over- 
ruled the  military— setting  the  stage  for  the 
ensuing  embarrassing  withdrawal  of  the  ves- 
sel In  the  face  of  a  small  number  or  armed 
protesters— on  the  grounds  that  "We  com- 
mitted ourselves  publicly  in  the  campaign, 
and  we're  going  to  do  it." 

IF  MICHAEL  BARNES  SAYS  IT'S  SO  .  .   . 

Such  is  the  influence  of  the  Halperin  syn- 
drome that  Clinton  Administration  officials 
who  exhibit  its  symptoms  are  prepared  to 
rely  upon  the  self-serving  judgments  of  in- 
terested parties— rather  than  the  findings  of 
U.S.  intelligence.  As  President  Clinton  him- 
self put  it  on  22  October:  "No  one  knows 
whether  [the  CIA's  allegations  about  Presi- 
dent Aristide's  mental  illness)  were  true  or 
not"  but  that  the  "sustained  experience"  of 
U.S.  advisers  working  with  Mr.  Aristide 
""tended  to  undermine  those  reports." 

One  of  those  advisers  upon  whom  the 
President  and  his  suff  are  apparently  rely- 
ing is  the  former  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs.  Michael  Barnes  Rep. 
Barnes  haia  recently  been  playing  a  highly 
visible  role  so  a  witness  to  President 
Aristide's  mental  fitness.  He  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  claim  that  Mr.  Aristide  "has  not  suf- 
fered from  nor  been  treated  for  any  mental 
problems."  Rep.  Barnes  may  have  at  least  as 
compelling— and  certainly  a  far  more  tan- 
gible—stake than  Mr.  Clinton  in  arriving  at 
such  a  conclusion,  however:  He  is  reportedly 
receiving  S50,000  per  month  to  serve  as  coun- 
sel for  President  Aristide. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE 

What  has  become  evident  in  both  the  So- 
malia and  Haiti  debacles  is  that  the  Clinton 
Administration  is  prepared  to  discount  the 
advice  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  community 
and  the  military,  a  modus  operandi  that  has 
already  had  tragically  fatal  consequences  in 
the  first  case  and  humiliating  effects  in  the 
second.  Unless  a  thorough  housecleaning  of 
those  prone  to  such  attitudes  is  accom- 
plished at  once,  it  seems  inevitable  that  ad- 
ditional—and probably  more  serious — disas- 
ters lie  ahead. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Intelligence 
community  is  infallible  or  that  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military  should  not  be  exercised. 
It  is.  however,  to  say  that  the  nation  is  poor- 
ly served  by  an  Administration  staffed  in 
key  positions  by  those  who  have  an  ill-con- 
cealed, visceral  and  apparently  immutable 
distrust  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence  agencies  and 
the  armed  forces  as  institutions  and  of  their 
activities.  Such  individuals  are  unlikely  to 
be  able  either  to  utilize  the  products  of  Intel- 
ligence properly  or  to  exercise  the  kind  of  ef- 
fective civilian  control  of  the  military  that 
is  clearly  required. 

The  Center  for  Security  Policy  believes,  in 
addition,  that  an  urgent  effort  should  be 
made  to  declassify— and  present  publicly— 
the  CIA  analysis  of  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide's 
mental  health  and  his  record  with  regard  to 
democracy  during  his  brief  presidency.  The 
fullest  possible  transparency  is  In  order  be- 
fore the  American  people  are  asked  to  en- 
trust additional  American  lives,  treasure  and 
prestige  to  policy-makers  who  have  already 
demonstrated  proclivities  that  could  result 
in  a  further  squandering  of  these  precious  as- 
sets. 

UNFUNDED  FEDERAL  MANDATES 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
erentleman   ft-om   California  said,   this 
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previous  30  minutes  has  been  spent  on 
the  international  situation.  I  think  it 
is  time  we  now  shift  to  the  domestic 
situation. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems that  we  face  domestically,  that 
has  to  be  resolved  and  that  cannot  con- 
tinue along  the  same  path  that  it  is,  is 
unfunded  mandates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  CONDIT]. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  He 
has  been  very  kind  to  share  his  time 
with  us  this  evening. 

For  those  Members  who  have  been 
planning  to  speak  on  the  unfunded 
mandate  portion  of  the  evening,  this  is 
it.  If  they  are  out  there  and  they  want 
to  come  over,  we  would  love  to  have 
them. 

This  is  a  special  order,  and  it  is  an 
important  special  order.  It  is  impor- 
tant, because  it  deals  with  the  most 
pressing  issue  facing  States  and  local 
governments  today  That  is  beginning 
the  issue  of  unfunded  mandates. 

As  many  of  us  know,  today  has  been 
designated  as  National  Unfunded  Man- 
date Day,  a  day  in  which  local  officials 
across  the  country  were  to  begin  edu- 
cating the  public  of  the  devastating 
consequences  of  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates. 

I  was  told  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  which  was  the  primary  spon- 
sor of  the  National  Unfunded  Mandate 
Day,  that  over  1,000  local  officials 
around  the  Nation  held  events  in  which 
they  singled  out  unfunded  Federal 
mandates  as  the  biggest  problem  they 
face. 

In  these  communities,  the  message  to 
the  Congress  was  clear:  Stop  approving 
legislation  that  imposes  requirements 
on  local  govemmen'.-s  without  contain- 
ing the  resources  necessary  to  carry 
out  that  mandate. 

This  August.  I  and  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  formed  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus  on  Unfunded  Man- 
dates In  order  to  bring  together  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  agree  that  this 
body  must  honestly  address  this  issue 

Since  August,  we  have  84  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  have  joined  the  cau- 
cus on  unfunded  mandates 

As  anybody  who  knows  me  can  at- 
test, I  am  not  a  frequent  participant  in 
special  orders.  However,  I  feel  that  this 
issue  is  so  important  to  our  Nation 
that  it  deserves  the  topic  of  discussion 
on  the  House  floor  In  addition.  I  feel 
that  a  special  order  devoted  solely  to 
unfunded  Federal  mandates  is  appro- 
priate activity  for  National  Unfunded 
Mandate  Day. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  local  government  across 
this  country  to  try  to  educate  Congress 
and  the  American  people  about  un- 
funded mandates  Unfunded  mandates 
Is  what  we  call  in  the  business  "feel 
good  legislation."  That  is  where  we  in 
Congress  get  to  feel  good  and  pass  the 
cost  on  to  local  governments. 


We  have  got  to  put  a  stop  to  that. 
There  are  a  group  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  come  together  to  try  to 
find  a  bipartisan  solution.  This  is  a  bi- 
partisan issue.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans have  come  together  to  try  to 
come  to  a  consensus  about  how  we  deal 
with  the  unfunded  Federal  mandate 
issue,  and  we  do  have  limited  time  this 
evening. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  profiles  of  cities  that  are 
being  adversely  affected  by  unfunded  Federal 
mandates.  For  instance,  the  city  of  Phoenix, 
AZ,  could  provide  substantially  lower  water 
and  sewer  rates  to  its  citizens  if  they  did  not 
have  to  commit  much  of  their  local  revenue  to 
unfunded  mandates. 

In  Fresno,  CA,  the  city  estimated  the  costs 
of  closing  a  landfill,  without  Federal  mandates, 
to  be  S10  to  SI 2  million.  However,  because 
the  landfill  is  included  as  a  Superfund  site,  the 
cost  of  closing  the  facility  will  range  from  $35 
to  S60  million.  You  should  note  that  all  of  the 
costs  will  be  txjrne  by  the  city's  solid  waste 
ratepayers. 

in  Los  Angeles,  unfunded  mandates  will 
have  a  detrimental  impact  on  the  city's  ability 
to  provide  essential  services.  Mayor  Richard 
Riordan  has  told  me  that  he  could  put  many 
more  cops  on  the  streets  if  the  city  did  not 
have  to  comply  with  so  many  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandates. 

In  Philadelphia,  an  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  requirement  that  the  city  develop  an 
advanced  wastewater  treatment  system  to  im- 
prove the  oxygen  levels  for  fish  in  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Basin  will  cost  Philadelphia  up- 
ward of  S500  million.  The  mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia. Ed  Rendell,  has  told  me  that  he  will  not 
comply  with  this  mandate  because  there  is  no 
way  that  he  can  justify  this  expenditure  to  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

Merced,  CA,  located  in  my  congressional 
district,  will  incur  $1.4  million  in  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandates  in  1993-94.  In  order  to  balance 
this  years  budget,  Merced  had  to  cut  over  30 
staff  fxjsitions.  Remember,  Merced  only  has  a 
population  of  53,000  people  and  it  is  suffering 
in  the  worst  sort  of  way  because  of  unfunded 
Federal  mandates. 

In  M(xlesto,  CA,  also  in  my  congressional 
district,  the  city  will  spend  $5.8  million  on  nine 
Federal  mandates  over  the  next  6  years.  This 
money  could  be  used  to  hire  150  police  offi- 
cers. 

In  Stockton,  CA,  the  San  Joaquin  County 
district  attorney  was  contemplating  laying  off 
one-quarter  of  his  prosecutors  liecause  of  un- 
funded mandates.  However,  a  temporary  ex- 
tension of  the  1-cent  sales  tax  surcharge  al- 
lowed the  county  to  retain  its  prosecutors. 
Nevertheless,  if  a  permanent  solution  is  not 
found,  the  DA  will  be  forced  to  let  these  pros- 
ecutors go,  thus  leaving  the  citizens  of  San 
Joaquin  County  unprotected  from  crime. 

in  California,  the  classic  example  of  an  un- 
funded Federal  mandate  is  immigration.  Our 
immigration  policy  is  solely  the  province  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration determine  who  may  enter  this 
country,  and  to  a  great  extent,  they  determine 
where  these  immigrants  reside.  However,  the 
State  of  California  and  its  counties  are  respon- 
sible for  the  education,  health,  arnj  welfare  of 


these  people.  For  this  year,  Governor  Wilson 
has  stated  that  providing  social  services  to 
these  people  will  cost  the  State  at  least  $1.4 
billion. 

It  should  be  clear  to  those  listening  to  this 
debate  that  unfunded  Federal  mandates  are  a 
problem.  What  can  we  do  in  Congress  to  miti- 
gate the  problems  of  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates? Well,  we  can  prevent  future  unfunded 
Federal  mandates  from  being  enacted  Since 
last  year,  I  have  tried  to  offer  floor  amend- 
ments to  any  legislation  considered  by  the 
House  that  contains  unfunded  mandates. 

Last  Congress,  the  House  considered  the 
Voting  Rights  Language  Assistance  Act  of 
1992.  This  legislation  mandated  that  States 
and  local  jurisdictions,  containing  large  minor- 
ity populations,  print  voting  materials  in  the  na- 
tive language  of  those  groups.  This  mandate 
will  no  doubt  increase  the  normal  costs  of  run- 
ning elections.  When  the  Voting  Rights  Larv 
guage  Assistance  Acrt  of  1992  was  considered 
on  the  House  floor,  I  offered  an  amendment 
that  would  have  required  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reimburse  local  governments  for  the 
increased  costs  due  to  this  mandate.  Unfortu- 
nately, my  amendment  was  defeated  by  two 
votes. 

This  Congress,  I  wanted  to  offer  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  National  Voter  Registration 
Act,  more  commonly  referred  to  as  motor- 
voter.  It  was  estimated  that  motor-voter  would 
cost  my  State  of  Califomia  $26  million  a  year. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimated 
the  cost  of  compliance  for  all  of  the  States  to 
be  $200  million.  Unfortunately,  the  Rules 
Committee  did  not  allow  my  amendment  to  be 
offered  and  the  Congress  went  ahead  and 
pushed  another  unfunded  mandate  onto  the 
States. 

Last  week,  I,  along  with  Congressman 
GooDLiNG,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Edu- 
cation Goals  2000  that  clanfled  that  the  bill 
would  not  become  an  unfunded  mandate  on 
States  and  school  districts.  I  am  proud  that 
our  amendment  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  full  House. 

It  is  my  full  intention  to  continue  offering 
these  sorts  of  amendments  to  unfunded  man- 
dates that  make  their  way  to  the  House  floor. 
I  would  appreciate  the  assistance  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  endeavor. 

Besides  offering  floor  amendments  I  tjelieve 
that  this  body  needs  to  consider  specific  man- 
date relief  legislation.  To  that  end,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  140,  the  Federal  Mandate  Relief 
Act  of  1993.  My  bill  is  very  simple.  It  merely 
states  that  compliance  with,  or  implementation 
of,  an  unfunded  Federal  marvjate  is  voluntary 
for  States  and  localities  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  the  funding  needed  to  pay 
for  the  mandated  requirements.  The  bill  is  not 
retroactive  and  would  only  apply  to  mandates 
which  take  effect  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

By  requiring  the  Federal  Government  to  put 
up  the  money  before  it  can  enforce  any  future 
mandates,  my  bill  accomplishes  exactly  what 
local  governments  are  requesting.  That  is  why 
H.R.  140  has  tseen  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
National  Association  of  Towns  and  Townships, 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures, 
the  Council  of  State  Govemments  and  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union. 
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Currently,  H.R.  140  en|oys  the  support  ot 
108  Members  ot  Congress.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues who  are  not  cosponsors  of  H.R.  140 
will  take  a  look  at  the  legislation  and  consider 
adding  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  McINNIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Colorado    [Mr. 

SCHAEFER]. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  calling  this 
special  order  on  this  very  Important 
subject  and  for  giving  us  this  time. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Unfunded  Mandates  Caucus.  I  am  cer- 
Uinly  pleased  to  do  my  part,  as  the 
other  members  that  are  here  tonight 
and  have  waited  so  long  in  order  to 
speak  on  this  particular  issue  and  to 
figure  out  exactly  the  financial  bur- 
dens that  we  are  placing  on  the  States 
and  the  local  governments  as  time  goes 

on. 

I  have  long  spoken  out  against  the 
Federal  Government  conducting  its  so- 
cial engineering  designs  through  man- 
dates on  the  private  sector.  These  bur- 
dens certainly  increase  costs.  They  de- 
stroy jobs  and  are  exactly  a  hidden  tax 
on  all  Americans. 

With  a  restricted  budget  and  unre- 
strained desire  to  expand  the  total 
reach  of  government.  Congress  has 
more  recently  turned  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  finance  its  de- 
sires. In  the  areas  of  social  services, 
transportation,  environment,  public 
safety  and  health,  which  I  will  talk 
about  briefly  in  a  minute.  Federal 
mandates  are  escalating  costs  and  re- 
stricting the  flexibility  of  local  govern- 
ments to  meet  their  own  unique  prob- 
lems. 

In  Colorado,  for  instance,  the  State 
government  has  identified  195  Federal 
programs  containing  mandates  for 
State  and  local  agencies.  195.  It  has  got 
to  t)e  a  lot  more  than  that  in  Califor- 
nia. Over  100  of  these  mandates  are  di- 
rect orders  which  the  State  or  locality 
must  comply  with  in  order  to  partici- 
pate or  to  receive  Federal  funds.  It  will 
cost  the  State  of  Colorado  $794  million 
this  fiscal  year  alone  to  comply  with 
these  mandates. 

One  of  the  most  outlandish  areas  of 
Federal  abuse  comes  in  health  care, 
and  we  are  about  ready  to  take  up  this 
particularly  whole  new  issue  again.  Re- 
cent changes  in  Federal  social  service 
programs  have  nearly  doubled  the  cost 
of  Medicaid  coverage  for  some  while 
certainly  causing  dramatic  cost  infla- 
tion in  nearly  all  categories.  Unfortu- 
nately, Congress  found  a  real  taste  for 
dishing  it  out  and  its  problems  keep 
going  on  to  others. 

Just  in  the  past  few  months.  Con- 
gress has  added  major  new  mandates 
under  the  Motor- Voter  Act  and  the  1993 
reconciliation  bill,  in  other  words,  the 
budget  bill.  And  there  is  little  relief  in 
sight  for  the  folks  back  home. 

Congress  is  currently  considering  60 
bills,  60,  which  contain  some  form  of 
mandate  or  requirements  for  State  or 
local/ovemments. 


The  sad  truth  is  that  Members  of 
Congress  have  found  that  through  man- 
dates they  can  gain  all  the  political 
benefits  of  creating  new  entitlements 
for  their  constituents  without  having 
to  face  the  political  pain  of  paying  for 
them. 

The  unfunded  mandate  caucus  is 
dedicated  to  restoring  accountability 
to  Congress  by  forcing  Congress  to 
prioritize  its  spending  desires  and  to 
fully  fund  mandates  on  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

In  closing,  many  of  us  served  in  State 
legislatures,  and  we  also  know  that  our 
individual  State  governments  are  hav- 
ing a  tough  time  having  revenues  meet 
expenditures.  And  many  times,  and  I 
can  recall  sitting  there  and  saying, 
why  is  the  Federal  Government  doing 
this  to  us.  You  start  a  program  that  is 
funded  80/20  Federal  money.  The  next 
year  it  may  be  60/40.  Pretty  soon  there 
is  not  any  Federal  money  but  the  man- 
date stays. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  California  conducting  this  special 
order  tonight.  I  am  sure  lots  of  my 
other  colleagues  here  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  this. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for  his 
words.  I  would  like  to  remind  those 
Members  who  are  watching  that  the 
unfunded  mandate  caucus  has  created 
what  we  call  an  alert,  and  we  are  going 
to  alert  Members,  as  the  issues  come 
up  that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
mentioned,  anything  that  comes  on 
this  floor  that  has  an  unfunded  man- 
date to  it,  we  are  going  to  put  out  an 
alert,  ask  Members  to  make  a  decision, 
knowing  that  they  are  creating  a  man- 
date on  local  government.  They  may 
agree  with  the  public  policy,  but  they 
then  have  got  to  determine  whether  it 
is  worth  putting  the  cost  back  on  local 
government.  That  is  one  of  the  endeav- 
ors that  the  unfunded  mandate  caucus 
is  gong  to  attempt  to  do.  Mr.  GEREN 
has  taken  responsibility  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  ROB- 
ERTS]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoNDiT],  who  is  conducting  the  special 
order  under  the  generous  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Mclnnis]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nadler).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1930 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
McINNIS]  for  taking  this  time.  The  gen- 
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tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Condit] 
has  reserved  an  hour  later  on  unfunded 
mandates.  I  reserved  an  hour.  Obvi- 
ously, because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
day  and  Members'  very,  very  busy 
schedule,  this  is  the  unfunded  man- 
dates special  order. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Condit]  for  his  very 
unique  and  persevering  leadership  to 
bring  us  together.  Here  is  the  list,  if 
you  will,  of  the  Unfunded  Mandates 
Caucus.  84  strong.  Members  will  notice 
that  there  are  senior  members,  junior 
members,  all  committees,  Republicans, 
and  Democrats.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Condit]  is  a  cochair. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GooDLiNG]  is  a  cochair.  We  have  six  on 
the  steering  committee,  and  quite  a 
posse,  really,  hopefully  riding  in  the  di- 
rection of  less  regulations,  less  red 
tape,  and  less  mandates.  It  is  biparti- 
san, as  I  have  said  before. 

If  I  am  any  judge  of  the  mood  in  re- 
gard to  this  Congress,  I  think  it  could 
be  exemplified  by  what  I  experienced 
when  I  went  on  my  district  tour.  I  have 
the  privilege  of  representing  a  district 
almost  as  big  as  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Thomas],  66  counties.  It 
takes  me  5,000  miles  and  about  3^ 
weeks  to  tour  the  district. 

Let  me  assure  the  Members  that  this 
is  a  big-time  priority  problem  for  rural 
and  small  town  America,  just  as  it  is  a 
problem  for  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  thousands  of  county  officials 
and  State  officials  and  mayors  who 
really  tried  to  bring  the  point  home 
during  National  Unfunded  Mandates 
Day,  so  we  are  really  joining  that  ef- 
fort. 

What  kind  of  an  issue  is  it?  When  I 
reported  to  the  press  on  the  number 
one  issue  of  concern  to  the  people  of 
the  big  First  District  of  Kansas,  they 
said,  "What  about  health  care?"  Yes, 
they  are  concerned  about  health  care. 
"What  about  agriculture?"  Obviously, 
they  are  always  concerned  about  agri- 
culture. "NAFTA?"  Certainly. 
"Crime?"  Certainly. 

The  number  one  issue  of  concern: 
Federal  regulation  of  trash.  Many 
members  of  the  press  said.  "What?  I 
beg  your  pardon?  What  is  going  on 
here?"  I  will  tell  the  Members  what  is 
going  on  in  St.  Francis,  KS,  America, 
way  out  in  the  north  comer  of  Kansas, 
way  out  in  the  prairie,  with  3,600  peo- 
ple. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  got 
together,  signed  a  petition,  many  over 
65  years  of  age,  senior  citizens  on  fixed 
incomes,  asking  their  Congressman 
why  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  with 
the  EPA  riding  shotgun  on  this  act.  are 
they  going  to  have  to  close  their  local 
landfill  that  is  perfectly  safe,  and 
charge  those  senior  citizens  ten  times 
as  much  to  close  the  landfill  and  ship 
the  trash,  if  you  will,  to  a  regional 
landfill  that  does  not  exist? 
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Where  are  we  going  to  send  it?  What, 
to  Denver?  Denver  does  not  want  it.  It 
is  250  miles  away.  Do  you  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  trashl"  I  will  tell 
you  what  will  happen.  That  elderly  cit- 
izen will  call  the  grandson  over  and 
say.  "Bring  the  pickup.  I  want  to  put 
the  tra.sh  in  the  pickup."  It  will  end  up 
in  every  ditch,  in  every  creek  bed  all 
throughout  the  first  district.  It  will  be 
blowing  all  over  the  country.  It  is  the 
law  of  unintended  effects  that  is  hap- 
pening to  every  hospital  board,  every 
school  board,  every  business  up  and 
down  main  street,  every  local  official 
who  writes  me,  not  on  behalf  of  legisla- 
tion, but  writing  me.  "What  in  the 
Lord's  name  are  you  doing  back  here, 
saddling  us  with  more  paper  work, 
more  regulations,  more  red  tape  thai  is 
terribly  counter  productive,  sapping 
the  average  budget  of  our  counties  out 
there  by  half  or  a  third  when  they  must 
have  those  funds  for  other  essential 
projects?" 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  thank 
my  colleagues.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
red  alert  down  here,  so  when  Members 
come  on  the  floor  and  they  have  5  min- 
utes to  vote,  one  of  the  things  they  are 
going  to  look  at  is  the  cost  of  these 
mandates,  and  take  a  second  look. 

Again.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Condit].  We  are  committed  to  this.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  long.  slow,  tough,  fight, 
but  we  have  signed  up.  and  I  appreciate 
it  very  much. 

Mr.     Speaker.     I     include     for     the 
Record     information     regarding     the 
problem  of  unfunded  mandates: 
[Remarks  by  Congressman  Pat  Roberts  be- 
fore the  Legislative  Policy  Group.  Sept.  18. 

1993] 

The  Mandate  Rebellion 

As  you  know.  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting the  66-county  "Big  First"  district, 
a  district  that  is  larger  than  most  states, 
57,000  square  miles  of  rural  and  small  com- 
munity America.  And.  as  some  of  you  doubt- 
lessly know,  once  again,  we  have  just  com- 
pleted our  annual  5.000  mile,  month  long 
tour  of  the  "Big  First"— visiting  our  friends 
across  the  western  two-thirds  of  our  state.  I 
want  to  thank  those  in  attendance  here 
today  who  attended  some  of  those  meetings. 

And.  those  of  you  who  did  take  time  from 
your  busy  schedule  to  visit  with  us  heard  our 
constituents  reiterate  concern  and  frustra- 
tion that  is  alarming  but  also  represents 
public  support  for  positive  reform  and  ac- 
tion. 

Bluntly  put.  American  taxpayers  and  citi- 
zens are  fed  up  to  the  point  of  grassroots  re- 
bellion against  Federal  mandates  and  regula- 
tion that  are  burying  local  governments. 
businesses  and  individuals.  This  regulatory 
flood  tide  comes  with  costs  that  threaten  to 
bankrupt  and  dismantle  rural  America.  And, 
the  alleged  "benefits"  in  regard  to  safety, 
health,  environmental  clean  up,  consumer 
and  minority  protection — when  measured  by 
any  common  sense  cost-benefit  criteria— are 
questionable  to  say  the  least  and  result  in 
wasting  funds  that  could  be  used  for  urgent 
and  priority  community  needs. 

What  would  you  guess  would  be  the  num- 
ber one  issue  of  concern,  the  concern  most 


often  raised  in  town  hall  meetings  in  66 
counties  of  our  state?  Health  care?  The  re- 
cent budget  and  tax  bill?  NAFTA?  To  be 
sure,  these  issues  were  discussed  but  the 
number  one  issue  was  Federal  regulation  of 
trashl  Landfill  regulations  if  you  will,  and 
that  issue  immediately  led  to  further  discus- 
sion of  other  mandates  and  regulations  that 
have  become  so  pervasive  throughout  our 
economy  and  that  adversely  affect  our  daily 
lives  and  pocketbooks. 

It  is  truly  overwhelming  and  extremely 
frustrating.  Like  the  floods  of  this  spring 
and  summer,  this  regulatory  floodtide  is 
such  the  waters  rise  faster  than  we  can  sand- 
bag or  bail  out.  But.  the  message  from  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  business  owners,  local  govern- 
ment, our  essential  services— our  schools, 
hospitals,  lending  institutions — and  from 
just  plain  Joe  Q.  Taxpayer,  was  simple  and 
clear:  The  mandates  being  passed  along  by 
the  Federal  Government  must  stop.  We  can- 
not afford  them.  They  are  counter- 
productive! 

Now,  I  know  what  you  are  thinking.  Con- 
gressman, this  is  nothing  new.  We  have  all 
been  singing  this  same  hymn  of  protest  from 
the  same  church,  same  pew.  same  hymnal, 
same  page,  for  years.  The  complaints  you  get 
at  your  city  and  county  meetings  have  been 
mirrored  in  hundreds  of  letters  and  calls  and 
personal  pleas  to  my  office.  We  get  approxi- 
mately 150  letters  a  day.  scores  of  telephone 
calls,  and  we  travel  many  miles  throughout 
the  district. 

You  know.  I  don't  get  letters  asking  me  to 
pass  this  bill  or  that  bill— oh.  perhaps  a  few 
form  letters  from  various  organizations — 
but.  the  majority  of  letters  and  calls  and 
personal  visits  pretty  much  say  the  same 
thing.  "What  on  earth  is  Congress  doing 
back  there  passing  all  of  these  mandates  and 
saddling  us  with  regulations,  paperwork  and 
red  tape  that  are  about  to  put  me  or  my 
community  out  of  business?" 

Several  decades  ago,  my  predecessor  said  it 
was  more  important  for  Congress  to  prevent 
bad  legislation  from  passing  than  it  was  to 
add  more  to  the  books.  Keith  Sebelius  was 
right  then  and  that  admonition  is  even  more 
Important  today. 

So,  what  has  changed?  Why  has  the  prob- 
lem of  unfunded  mandates  and  regulation  be- 
come so  crucial?  Upon  my  return  to  Wash- 
ington, I  set  out  to  research  with  my  col- 
leagues how  we  could  take  advantage  of  the 
growing  public  outcry  for  mandate  reform. 

My  conclusion  was  that  nothing  had  really 
changed,  except  the  rate  and  the  cost  of  fed- 
eral mandates  continue  to  rise  and  the  nega- 
tive financial  impacts  are  now  taking  place 
at  record  levels.  The  cumulative  effort  now 
threatens  to  dismantle  our  rural  infrastruc- 
ture! 

The  difference  between  several  decades  ago 
and  today  is  a  little  frightening: 

It  is  estimated  today  that  the  cost  of  fed- 
eral regulations  is  more  than  $400  billions 
annually.  That  exceeds  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cit! 

The  federal  government  has  about  122,000 
regulatory  personnel,  up  from  114,000  in  1980. 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Register  has 
grown  from  55,000  pages  to  70.000. 

The  key  problem  in  today's  economy  is  a 
justified  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Federal 
government  and  its  ability  to  make  rational 
policy  decisions.  Too  many  times,  govern- 
ment is  an  adversary,  not  a  partner. 

The  Kansas  Association  of  Counties  pretty 
well  summed  it  up  last  month  in  Topeka. 
The  KAC  told  the  Kansas  press  that  12  man- 
dates cost  22  counties  in  Kansas  more  than 
$200  million  during  fiscal  year  1992— nearly 


half  of  their  total  expenditures.  Bottom  line, 
federal  and  state  government  are  setting 
policies  while  forcing  counties  to  cover  the 
costs. 

And.  it's  not  just  rural  America.  Last  week 
the  newly  created  Mandate  Caucus  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  met  with  the 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia— you  should  hear  his 
problems  in  regard  to  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  and  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Authority! 

In  the  1980's.  Congress  passed  60  unfunded 
federal  mandates  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  the  1990's.  that  figure  is  expected 
to  rise  to  100  or  more  that  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  and  implemented  on  the  local  level. 

WHAT  ARE  WE  TALKING  ABOUT? 

Today's  best  known  federal  mandate.  I 
would  guess  among  all  of  you,  is  the  soon-to- 
be-implemented,  but  soon-to-be-officially  de- 
layed for  some,  always  confused,  stop  again- 
off  again-on  again,  solid  waste  disposal  regu- 
lations. These  regulations  are  intended  to 
safeguard  public  health  by  closing  many  of 
our  nation's  landfills — particularly  those  in 
rural  areas. 

Problem  is,  the  alternatives  to  today's 
landfills  are  not  only  costly,  but  in  many 
areas  alternative  regional  landfills  simply  do 
not  exist.  This  has  left  small  communities 
and  state  officials  scrambling  to  find  alter- 
native dumping  sites  and  leaving  the  average 
citizen  perplexed  with  the  suddenly  an- 
nounced trash  disposal  rate^ncrease  of  dou- 
ble, three  times  and  even  five  times  their 
normal  annual  cost.  Why?  What's  the  benefit 
compared  to  these  dramatic  costs? 

The  examples  can  go  on  and  on  regarding 
confusing  and  seemingly  senseless  federal 
regulations  and  the  costs  being  pushed  on 
local  government  and  small  business.  In  our 
district  alone.  I  think  of: 

A  community  faced  with  paying  for  the  en- 
tire cleanup  cost  of  a  superfund  site  that 
would  equal  the  entire  annual  operating 
budget  of  the  community  government — de- 
spite the  limited  benefit  such  an  extensive 
cleanup  would  have  compared  to  alternative 
ways  to  respond  to  the  problem. 

A  town  required  to  install  a  water  treat- 
ment facility  costing  ten  times  the  city's  an- 
nual operating  budget — despite  the  fact  that 
no  one  has  ever  reported  any  health  concerns 
or  health-related  effects.  The  required  im- 
provements only  result  in  marginal  changes 
in  drinking  water  quality  and  were  forced 
upon  the  community  by  regulatory  rules 
changes. 

On  a  summer  afternoon  the  only  thing 
moving  in  a  square  mile  area  of  rural  Kansas 
is  the  farm  tractor.  New  federal  regulations 
say  that  tractor  is  causing  pollution  and 
must  in  the  future  have  costly  emissions 
equipment  installed.  Tractor  emissions  are  a 
problem?  Give  us  a  break.  Washington. 

It  is  senseless,  but  the  bad  news  is,  more  is 
on  the  way.  Communities  and  businesses  are 
facing  a  dark  cloud  of  additional  regulations 
and  mandates,  including: 

The  Clean  Air  Act^which  requires  the  cre- 
ation of  multi-colored  diesel  (to  be  separated 
for  differing  uses),  and  which  will  result  in 
the  installation  of  various  air  quality  equip- 
ment for  off-road  vehicles,  such  as  farm  trac- 
tors and  construction  equipment  that  pro- 
vide no  net  gain  in  air  quality  improve- 
ments. 

The  Clean  Air  Act— a  law  that  requires  the 
permitting  of  "storm  water  runoff,"  so  when 
it  rains  on  your  property — you  are  respon- 
sible for  everyone  up  and  downstream. 

Americans  with  Disabilities  Act — a  law 
whose  accompanying  regulations  are  far 
more  restrictive  than  ever  intended  and  is 
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forcing  billions  of  dollars  in  additional  struc- 
tural and  outfit  modifications. 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act^as  I've  already 
mentioned,  is  requiring  the  long  distance 
transport  (then  disposal)  of  trash  with  lim- 
ited or  net  gain  in  environmental  quality. 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act— a  law  and  ac- 
companying regulations  are  requiring  all 
drinking  water  sources  to  be  tested  for 
chemicals  and  contaminants  that  have  never 
been  found  in  drinking  water  sources.  This 
wasteful,  unneeded.  costly  testing  will  result 
in  the  dissolution  of  many  rural  water  dis- 
tricts that  were  organized  to  protect  drink- 
ing water  supplies— that  will  now  be  forced 
to  dissolve  and  require  individuals  to  seek 
wells  and  other  water  sources  outside  the 
testing  requirements. 

Endangered  Species  Act— Intended  to  pro- 
tect bio-diversity,  it  has  been  interpreted 
and  twisted  to  Uke  away  many  Individual 
private  property  rights. 

The  list  can  go  on. 

WHAT'S  TO  BE  DONE? 

First,  the  Administration  has  Just  an- 
nounced the  National  Performance  Review,  a 
project  Intended  to  end  government  waste, 
streamline  government  and  (most  impor- 
tantly) begin  to  stem  the  cost  of  government 
over-regulation  and  end  further  unfunded 
mandates. 

While  this  report  has  been  received  with 
understandable  skepticism  in  some  quarters. 
I  believe  strongly  in  the  need  for  these  objec- 
tives and  have  already  begun  a  campaign 
among  my  Republican  colleagues  to  embrace 
the  proposals  and  begin  to  draft  legislation 
to  put  many  of  the  recommendations  into 
place. 

But.  let  me  issue  a  word  of  warning.  One  of 
President  Clinton's  first  acts  in  assuming  of- 
fice was  to  abolish  former  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle's  Competitiveness  Council, 
which  had  the  goal  of  reducing  regulation  on 
business. 

Separate  from  the  reinventing  Government 
project,  the  President  will  soon  order  sweep- 
ing changes  in  the  way  the  government  is- 
sues regulations.  The  new  order  will  give 
Vice  President  Gore  and  his  team  the  lead 
role  in  shaping  the  Administration's  regu- 
latory priorities  and  in  settling  disputes. 

Under  the  new  policy.  White  House  review- 
ers at  the  Office  of  Information  and  Regu- 
latory Affairs  will  have  a  -broader  defini- 
tion "  of  costs  and  benefits.  Reinventing  gov- 
ernment to  reduce  government  and  make  it 
a  partnership  with  people  is  one  thing.  Re- 
inventing government  by  providing  more 
regulatory  power  is  quite  another. 

Well  sir.  with  all  due  respect.  I  have  a  lit- 
mus test  for  the  Vice  President  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's reinventing  government  plan. 
This  coming  week,  we  will  be  meeting  with 
the  Vice  President  to  discuss  the  proposals. 
During  this  meeting.  I  will  present  him  the 
letter  and  list  of  the  major  mandates  that 
are  causing  us  problems  here  in  rural  and 
small-town  America.  I  will  urge  Vice  Presi- 
dent Gore  to  take  immediate  action  as  part 
of  his  efforts  to  streamline  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. As  well.  I  am  urging  the  Vice 
President  to  support  legislation  in  the  House 
that  would  prevent  the  passage  of  any  man- 
date that  does  not  contain  the  funds  for  im- 
plementation for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

In  addition.  I  have  helped  organize  a  bipar- 
tisan caucus  of  House  members  known  as  the 
Congressional  Caucus  on  Unfunded  Man- 
dates. We  met  last  Tuesday  and  began  orga- 
nizing a  steering  committee  and  a  legislative 
agenda  with  the  intention  of  passing  legisla- 
tion that  would  prevent  the  future  enact- 
ment of  any  unfunded  mandates. 


Our  agenda  is  clear:  Stop  the  unfunded 
mandates.  End  the  arrogant  and  elitist  shot- 
gun approach  of  current  regulatory  policy 
where  everyone,  regardless  of  local  cir- 
cumstance, is  guilty  until  proven  innocent. 
Rely  on  local  government  and  local  citizens 
in  regard  to  cost  sharing  and  flexibility  and 
yes  even  compliance.  After  all.  it  is  our 
water,  our  soil,  our  air.  our  families,  our 
homes,  our  businesses  and  our  economic  fu- 
ture. You  are  damn  right  we  care  and  we  can. 
in  fact,  do  a  better  Job  making  our  environ- 
ment a  better  and  safer  place  in  which  to 
live  and  raise  our  families.  But.  we  also  have 
to  make  a  living! 

Did  you  know  that  back  in  1960.  Congress 
passed  something  called  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act.  It  required  Federal  agencies 
to  monitor  their  regulations  to  see  if  they 
are  needed  or  could  be  modified  to  lessen 
regulatory  burdens.  Agencies  were  to  do  this 
annually  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  Man- 
date Caucus  intends  to  Inspect  those  ten 
year  review  records,  it  should  be  interesting! 
All  of  these  actions  are  a  long  way  from 
your  homes  here  in  Kansas  But.  they  are 
positive  steps.  Word  is  beginning  to  get  out 
among  my  colleagues  that  enough  is  enough 
and  serious  action  is  needed.  That  is  cer- 
tainly good  news  and  we  must  take  advan- 
tage of  this  new  political  climate.  In  Wash- 
ington the  rule  is  that  legislators  legislate 
and  regulators  regulate  It  may  take  a  revo- 
lution in  the  Congress  to  end  this  mind  set 
but  it's  a  revolution  long  overdue. 

Part  of  our  problem  is  that  these  mandates 
and  resulting  regulatory  costs  are  so  numer- 
ous, pervasive  and  complicated  that  we  have 
trouble  even  keeping  track,  defining  them  or 
defining  the  issue  both  for  our  constituents 
and  especially  to  the  press. 

Let's  face  it.  "unfunded  mandates"  is  just 
not  a  hot  button  issue.  Talk  about  landfill 
regulations  and  the  reporter's  eyes  glaze 
over.  But.  if  we  talk  about  "big  brother" 
government  forcing  900  senior  citizens  living 
on  fixed  Incomes  in  Cheyenne  County.  Kan- 
sas to  pay  five  times  their  current  trash  fee 
($50!)  to  haul  their  refuse  to  a  regional  land- 
fill that  does  not  exist,  the  attention  span 
gets  re  foe  used. 

We  have  to  do  a  better  Job  of  communicat- 
ing the  seriousness  of  this  problem  before  we 
bankrupt  and  dismantle  rural  America.  And. 
it  is  an  Issue  that  is  much  larger  than  land- 
fill regs  or  water  testing  or  endangered  spe- 
cies. Make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  some- 
what esoteric  battle  goes  to  the  heart  of  de- 
mocracy Our  objective  is  to  preserve  regula- 
tions that  truly  protect  the  safety,  welfare 
and  health  of  the  American  people.  But.  we 
must  remember  unnecessary  red  tai)e  and 
needless  litigation  add  nothing  to  our  econ- 
omy and  excessive  regulation  simply  serves 
to  throw  people  out  of  work,  lower  produc- 
tion, reduce  consumer  choice,  and  erode  our 
standard  of  living  Somehow,  some  way  these 
regulations  and  the  nonelected  special  inter- 
est groups  and  bureaucrats  who  propose  and 
administer  them  must  be  held  accountable 
to  individual  citizens. 

The  strength  of  America  lies  not  with  Gov- 
ernment or  regulations.  It  lies  in  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people  and  our  ability  to 
compete,  create,  innovate  and  generate  op- 
portunity. It  is  a  paradox  of  enormous  irony 
that  while  citizens  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  endeavor  to  embrace  these  strengths 
at  considerable  risk  and  with  personal  depri- 
vation, this  country  seems  to  be  on  a  tread- 
mill towards  greater  Government  control, 
national  bankruptcy  and  a  regulated  social 
welfare  state. 

Certainly,  there  comes  a  point  where  regu- 
lation becomes  so  onerous,  so  costly  and  so 
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unmanageable  that  citizens  have  no  choice 
but  to  refuse  to  comply.  My  friends,  we  are 
not  far  off  from  that  point  in  this  country. 

Quite  frankly,  this  nation  faces  the  real 
possibility  of  domestic  rebellion  by  local 
governments,  business  and  individuals  over 
their  frustration  with  federal  mandates. 
Such  action  has  been  threatened  by  a  num- 
ber of  city  mayors  and  county  commis- 
sioners. With  all  due  respect,  that  is  news- 
worthy! Think  of  the  consequences  of  having 
the  federal  government  say.  "Close  your 
landfills."  then  having  every  community  in 
the  nation  say  'no.  thank  you." 

Your  organization  and  similar  groups  must 
continue  to  work  to  educate  your  member- 
ship and  all  of  our  citizens  on  the  impact  of 
unfunded  mandates,  their  costs  and  how  they 
are  hurting  your  communities.  This  edu- 
cation is  critical.  Only  when  it  is  fully  real- 
ized—that these  legislative  good  intentions 
are  actually  hurting  us  all— will  the  politi- 
cians wake  up  to  their  constituent  demands 
to  stop. 

Only  then  can  we  stop  the  special  interest 
groups  that  are  so  often  behind  these  man- 
dates in  efforts  to  further  one  cause  or  an- 
other. 

In  closing,  let  me  stress.  I  don't  mean  to 
make  this  a  doom  and  gloom  message.  The 
political  climate  in  the  Congress  is  chang- 
ing. Those  of  us  who  believe  the  philosophy 
I  have  outlined  believe  that  with  your  help, 
we  can  make  a  difference.  The  time  to  act  is 
now. 

I  hope  you  found  my  comments  helpful.  I 
am  open  to  any  suggestions.  Only  if  we  work 
together  will  we  be  successful  in  restoring 
the  political  power  to  where  it  belongs  in  our 
great  nations — back  to  you  and  back  to  our 
people. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas.  It  brings 
up  the  question  of  why  should  the 
American  people  care  about  unfunded 
mandates.  They  should  care  because  it 
is  a  hidden  tax.  It  is  a  hidden  tax  to 
them.  When  these  mandates  are  passed, 
and  passed  through  the  States  and  the 
counties  and  cities,  what  happens  if  the 
cities  and  counties  and  States  are 
forced,  then,  to  take  their  budget 
money  and  apply  it  to  that  mandate? 

It  takes  away  the  choice,  the  local 
autonomy  of  city  councils,  of  country 
supervisors,  of  State  legislatures.  They 
have  to  make  a  decision  that  they  are 
locked  into  making.  They  are  not  able 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  are  going 
to  add  law  enforcement  people  to  their 
budget,  whether  or  not  they  are  going 
to  build  a  new  park,  because  their 
money  is  already  consumed  with  this 
mandate. 

It  is  important  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  understand  that  we  have  got  to 
set  priorities  for  this  country. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  appreciate  joining 
with  my  friends  to  talk  about  this 
issue.  I  really  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  before  the  Con- 
gress. Frankly,  I  must  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  am  surprised  that  there  is 
not  a  little  bit  more  interest  in  it,  if 
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the  cities  over  the  country  and  the 
town  are  as  interested  in  it  as  the 
cities  and  towns  are  in  Wyoming. 

Last  year  I  had,  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  on  a  subcommittee,  a 
chance  to  be  a  member  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Commission.  That 
is  a  federally  mandated,  I  think  it  is 
funded,  however,  operation.  It  brings 
together  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Governors  and  the  mayors  and  so  on. 
That  was  the  principal  issue  that  these 
folks  talked  about,  was  unfunded  man- 
dates. 

One  of  the  communities,  I  think  it 
was  Columbus,  OH,  did  an  excellent 
portrayal  of  where  they  were.  They 
talked  about  the  mandated  costs.  As  I 
recall,  it  was  about  90  percent  of  their 
increased  revenue  they  would  have 
over  the  next  few  years  was  committed 
to  unfunded  mandates,  so  the  choices 
they  had  to  do  the  thing  that  their  peo- 
ple wanted  were  simply  taken  from 
them  in  terms  of  unfunded  mandates. 

There  are  lots  of  examples  Let  me 
talk,  just  a  second,  though,  about  what 
I  think  is  an  element  of  good  govern- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  is- 
sues that  is  really  involved  with  good 
government  is  that  of  the  taxpayers 
being  able  to  measure  the  value  of 
what  is  done  with  their  tax  dollars, 
being  able  to  measure  the  cost-benefit 
ratio. 

When  we  remove  that  from  the  local 
area  and  take  it  to  the  Federal  deci- 
sion, then  the  guy  who  pays  his  taxes 
in  Cowley,  WY,  or  Greybull,  WY.  has 
no  impact  at  all  over  how  those  dollars 
are  spent.  I  think  that  is  bad  govern- 
ment. I  think  we  really  ought  to  allow 
that  taxing  authority  to  remain  at  the 
local  level.  We  ought  not  to  have  an  ac- 
tivist Congress  who  wants  to  do  a  ton 
of  things  with  no  money  to  do  it  with, 
and  simply  mandate  or  command  that 
it  is  done  on  the  local  level. 

The  old  idea  of  "one  fits  all,"  of 
course,  does  not  work.  What  fits  in 
Philadelphia  does  not  fit  in  Cowley, 
with  500  people.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  run  into  with  all  the  testing  that 
needs  to  be  done  on  water,  with  solid 
waste  disposal. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Condit]  for  what  he  has 
done.  He  and  I  serve  on  a  subcommittee 
together.  I  am  pleased  with  what  he 
does,  and  I  appreciate  the  effort  to 
highlight  this  question  of  unfunded 
mandates. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  very  much.  He 
reminds  me  of  a  comment  I  heard  here 
where  one  of  the  Members  told  me, 
"Well,  if  we  do  not  have  these  man- 
dates, my  city  councils  will  not  do  the 
things  that  I  think  they  should  do.  " 
With  that  attitude  I  take  issue  I  really 
believe  that  people,  local  people  that 
are  elected  by  their  constituents  and 
their  neighbors,  are  responsive  to 
them.  I  believe  that  they  want  to  do 
what  is  right. 
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I  believe  that  local  governments, 
county  governments,  State  govern- 
ments, want  clean  water.  They  want 
clean  air.  I  think  that  they  are  the 
closest  to  the  people  and  are  able  to 
make  some  discretionary  decisions 
about  how  they  had  best  achieve  those 
things. 

Mr.  MCINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the      gentleman      from      Ohio      [Mr. 

FiNGERHUT]. 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  Let  me  add  my  words  to  those  of 
the  others  who  have  complimented  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Condit]  on  his  leadership  on  this  issue, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the 
caucus.  It  is  extraordinary  when  we 
have  an  issue  that  so  unifies  everyone 
in  your  district,  but  seems  to  not  get  a 
whole  lot  of  attention  here  in  Congress. 
For  the  gentleman's  help  in  bringing 
attention  to  this  issue,  I  really  am 
very  grateful. 

It  is  also  good  to  see  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Nadler]  sitting  in  the  chair,  my  col- 
league from  my  freshman  class. 

This  morning  during  our  press  con- 
ference I  had  just  a  minute  of  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  share  some  examples  of 
this  problem.  I  thought  tonight  I  may 
be  able  to  elaborate  a  little  bit  more  on 
those  examples.  I  took  the  opportunity 
on  Unfunded  Mandates  Day  to  call 
some  of  the  mayors  in  the  communities 
who  had  already  written  to  me  about 
this  issue  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
take  some  time  and  some  of  their  staff 
time,  which  I  know  is  precious,  to  try 
and  give  me  some  examples,  and  maybe 
even  some  totals,  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  mandated  that  local  governments 
spend. 

I  have  a  few  responses  that  I  think 
are  worth  paying  some  attention  to. 

□  1940 

I  would  add  before  I  read  these  that 
this  does  not  mean  that  either  the 
mayors  who  have  written  these  letters 
to  me  or  I  feel  that  every  one  of  these 
laws  was  not  well-intended.  Nor  do  ei- 
ther of  us  believe,  either  the  mayors 
who  wrote  this  or  I.  that  we  should  not 
try  and  accomplish  the  public  policy 
goals  that  unclerlie  these  laws  that 
Congress  passed.  We  do  not  necessarily 
disagree  with  the  purjHJse  of  these 
laws,  but  we  believe  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  wants  to  accomplish  these 
goals  that  they  ought  to  do  so  in  a  co- 
operative way  working  with  the  local 
government  rather  than  mandating  it 
on  them. 

I  will  read  these  examples  quickly. 
From  the  city  of  Strongsville.  a  letter 
from  Mayor  Ehmfelt  of  the  city  of 
Strongsville.  which  I  represent,  which 
provides  a  list  of  nine  different  Federal 
mandates  which  total  over  S3  million 
in  total  costs  to  the  city  of 
Strongsville.     $3,085,000.     which     rep- 


resents 13  percent  of  the  budget.  These 
are  different  laws,  and  the  mayor  said 
this  is  not  necessarily  an  all-inclusive 
list,  but  represents  the  best  evaluation 
and  estimate  of  the  current  expendi- 
tures required  to  meet  the  major  man- 
dates. This  does  not  include  the  minor 
mandates. 

From  the  city  of  Walton  Hills,  a  very 
small  community.  Mayor  Ed  Thellman 
wrote  me  a  letter  which  provided  me 
four  different  areas  just  off  the  top  of 
his  head  of  unfunded  mandates  totaling 
S4  million. 

From  the  city  of  North  Royalton, 
again  a  small  community  in  my  dis- 
trict. Cuyahoga  County,  nearly  $21  mil- 
lion. That  is  a  community  that  repeat- 
edly has  been  forced  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  go  back  and  change 
their  wastewater  treatment  rules,  and 
upgrade  their  facilities  over  and  over 
again  to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars. 
From  the  city  of  Bedford,  which  is  a 
community  of  15.000  people,  they  have 
provided  me  with  a  list  of  unfunded 
mandates  totaling  $14.5  million. 

Just  from  those  four  communities  we 
have  $42,585,000  in  unfunded  mandates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  other  letters 
from  other  communities  which  I  will 
submit  for  the  Record.  Just  two  exam- 
ples that  I  think  might  provide  some 
fodder  for  how  silly  sometimes  these 
get.  or  how  funny  it  would  be  if  this 
was  not  our  taxpayers'  money  that  we 
were  playing  with,  the  city  of  Geneva- 
on-the-Lake.  which  is  a  picturesque 
tourist  community  right  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  I  encourage  anyone 
to  come  and  visit  there,  they  are  man- 
dated to  test  frequently  for  heavy  met- 
als which  are  the  product  of  manufac- 
turing, even  though  their  only  industry 
is  tourism. 

Another  example  from  the  city  of 
Painesville,  and  I  know  that  this  hap- 
pened in  a  lot  of  communities  around 
the  country,  they  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  last  decade  to  separate  out 
their  water  treatment  system 
wastewater  and  storm  water.  Having 
finished  that  task,  the  EPA  has  now 
decided  that  they  should  put  them 
back  together  again,  because  they 
should  meet  the  same  standards,  and 
they  are  now  being  required  to  spend 
the  money  to  put  it  back  together 
again. 

Again,  these  are  the  types  of  exam- 
ples I  know  you  are  talking  about,  and 
I  thank  you  for  your  leadership. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Orton]. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  will  be 
brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfunded  mandates 
have  become  Washington's  preferred 
method  of  curing  a  problem  while  pass- 
ing the  costs  off  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. Washington  takes  the  credit; 
Utah  ipays  the  bill.  As  one  of  Utah's 
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Representatives  in  Washington.  I  be- 
lieve this  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

Generally,  one-third  of  State  revenue 
growth  will  be  consumed  by  Federal 
mandates.  The  costs  to  Utah  of  only 
the  most  recent  of  these  mandates  runs 
into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

Some  of  these  mandates  are  down- 
right nonsensical.  For  instance,  why 
should  Utah  water  be  tested  for  chemi- 
cals which  are  used  only  on  crops 
which  have  never  been  grown  in  the 
State  of  Utah?  Well,  EPA  does  not 
care;  you  have  to  test  for  a  whole  list 
of  insecticides  anyway,  with  the  cost 
to  Utah  of  $37.9  million  per  year.  Other 
mandates  are  well-intentioned,  but  ex- 
pensive. Washington  now  requires 
States  to  have  motorcycle  helmet  and 
seat  belt  laws  to  remain  eligible  for 
Federal  highway  funds.  The  cost  of 
compliance  in  Utah  is  Jl.l  million  per 
year. 

The  bottom  line  is  even  more  stag- 
gering. The  Governor's  office  estimates 
that  total  cost  of  Federal  mandates  im- 
posed upon  Utah  each  year  is  $170  mil- 
lion. 

Our  governor,  mayors  and  council 
members  have  a  hard  enough  time  bal- 
ancing their  State  and  municipal  budg- 
ets while  funding  the  services  their 
constituents  need,  let  alone  being  man- 
dated to  finance  the  services  the  Fed- 
eral Government  says  their  constitu- 
ents need. 

The  problem  is  not  going  away.  The 
last  Congress  enacted  15  major  new  un- 
funded mandates  on  State  and  local 
governments.  There  are  currently  over 
90  pieces  of  legislation  pending  that 
would  require  some  type  of  State  ad- 
ministrative or  financial  participation, 
without  hope  of  reimbursement. 

Recently  I  asked  State  legislators, 
county  officials,  mayors  and  town 
council  members  across  my  district 
about  the  problem.  Their  response  was 
overwhelming.  It  was  also  instructive, 
because  it  shows  how  out  of  touch 
Washington  has  become. 

The  plight  of  most  of  rural  America 
is  reflected  in  a  letter  from  Orlin 
Howes  of  Junction,  UT,  in  my  district. 
After  I  wrote  to  elected  officials  in 
Junction  about  unfunded  mandates, 
Howes  wrote  back  stating  that  he  is 
gratified  that  a  Member  of  Congress: 

•  •  •  really  does  understand  our  problem — 
a  tiny  county  and  town  such  as  ours  with  a 
small  tax  base  trying  to  raise  funds  to  com- 
ply with  laws  passed  In  far  away  Washing- 
ton. 

We  in  Junction  town  are  130  people  strong. 
Only  1250  in  the  entire  county  of  Plule.  We 
are  strapped  •  •  •  For  instance,  not  many 
years  ago  my  water  for  my  home  and  about 
30  cattle  was  S2  per  month.  Now  I  pay  $45  per 
month.  Now  we  are  told  we  must  build  a 
central  disposal  place  and  have  our  garbage 
hauled  •  •  *  We  certainly  want  to  comply 
with  the  laws  you  people  keep  passing  but  we 
cannot. 

We  have  been  toying  with  the  idea  of  dis- 
solving our  town  and  turning  it  back  to  the 
Blureau  of]  L[and)  M[anagement]  •  •  *  Sad 
Indeed,  sir,  because  I  was  bom  here. 


Mr.  Howe's  letter  is  only  one  of 
scores  I  have  received  detailing  the 
burden  that  small  and  large  commu- 
nities carry,  trying  to  comply  with  un- 
funded mandates  which  sometimes  bear 
little  relationship  to  wise  public  policy 
and  end  up  bankrupting  communities 
across  my  district  and  the  Nation. 

Several  bills  have  been  filed  to  re- 
solve the  problem  of  unfunded  man- 
dates. I  have  cosponsored  three  of 
them.  H.R.  140  provides  that  no  man- 
date is  valid  unless  funded.  H.R.  1295 
provides  for  an  evaluation  of  Federal 
legislative  and  regulatory  require- 
ments on  State  and  local  governments. 
H.R.  886  sets  up  a  procedure  for  termi- 
nating or  suspending  unfunded  man- 
dates. Each  of  these  bills  would  help  to 
alleviate  the  difficult  situation  which 
all  States  and  most  local  governments 
face  in  trying  to  comply  with  the  laws 
we  pass. 

I  believe  that  if  it  is  important 
enough  to  mandate  State  action,  it  is 
important  enough  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  State  compliance.  If  Con- 
gress is  not  willing  to  provide  funding, 
then  Congress  should  not  issue  the 
mandate. 

I  congratulate  the  founders  of  this 
caucus  for  doing  its  part  to  make 
Washington  aware  of  this  issue.  After 
so  many  years  of  passing  the  buck, 
there  are  signs  of  progress  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  address  the  subject 
o(  unfunded  Federal  mandates  in  the  days  ap- 
proaching Halloween,  because  tor  many  State 
and  municipal  governments,  unfunded  man- 
dates IS  indeed  a  tnghtening  and  ghoulish 
issue.  Like  a  proverbtal  curse,  they  continue  to 
haunt  the  efforts  of  administrators  and  legisla- 
tors to  achieve  responsible  fiscal  planning  for 
their  communities.  While  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment presents  the  "treat"  of  many  laudable 
and  constructive  proiects  and  regulations,  by 
refusing  to  provide  corresponding  funding  it 
then  reveals  the  'trick"  of  shifting  the  cost  to 
pay  for  the  "cumulalive  burden"  on  to  the 
States  and  ultimately  down  to  the  local  levels. 
It  IS  wrong  for  the  Federal  Government  to  lit- 
erally "pass  the  buck""  on  these  issues  and 
contribute  to  the  fiscal  frustration  of  local  gov- 
ernments. Those  of  us  in  Congress  and  in  the 
executive  agencies  can  and  should  put  a  stop 
to  the  gruesome  specter  of  unfunded  man- 
dates. 

On  this,  the  first  National  Unfunded  Man- 
dates Day,  I  )Oin  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gressional Unfunded  Mandates  Caucus  in 
pledging  to  concentrate  our  efforts  to  end  Fed- 
eral unfunded  mandates,  it  is  estimated  that 
unfunded  Federal  mandates  cost  the  Amer- 
ican economy  $480  biihon  annually — almost 
twice  the  size  of  our  annual  Federal  budget 
deficit.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  fig- 
ured the  cumulative  cost  of  new  regulations 
imposed  on  Stale  and  local  governments  from 
1983  to  1990  to  be  between  $8.9  billion  and 
$12.7  billion.  According  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  Federal  Government 
imposed  onty  17  cost-bean  ng  regulations  on 
cities  and  States  between    1960  and   1985. 
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From  1988  to  1992,  the  Government  man- 
dated 88  such  regulations  in  the  area  of  toxic 
management  alone. 

Each  time  the  Federal  Government  hands 
down  one  of  these  mandates  without  providing 
the  necessary  funding,  it  causes  States  and 
local  governments  to  redirect  their  spending 
priorities.  It  takes  away  money  that  could  go  to 
upgrade  firefighting  capabilities,  provide  extra 
police  protection,  maintain  streets  and  roads, 
construct  new  hospitals,  or  build  parks  and 
recreational  facilities.  Basically,  it  hinders  them 
from  providing  the  necessary  services  to  their 
communities  that  they,  at  the  local  level,  know 
best  what  their  communities  need.  In  1992, 
Tennessee  proiected  that  27  percent  of  its 
revenue  growth  would  be  consumed  by  Fed- 
eral mandates.  This  year  in  Michigan,  the 
State  calculated  that  30  percent  of  its  revenue 
growth  would  go  toward  paying  off  Medicaid 
mandates  alone.  In  the  words  of  Mayor  Wel- 
lington Webb  of  Denver,  "Mandates  in  some 
cases  are  important,  and  if  they  are  important 
enough  for  the  Congress  to  pass,  the  Con- 
gress should  also  be  willing  to  appropriate  the 
money  for  local  governments  to  help  imple- 
ment them.'" 

No  one  here  is  criticizing  the  merits  of  man- 
dales.  The  intentions  behind  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act.  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
and  the  Crime  Control  Act,  to  take  a  few  ex- 
amples, serve  laudable  purposes  and  aim  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 
However,  without  providing  the  corresponding 
funding,  Washington  is  sacnficing  local  pnor- 
ities  at  the  exfjense  of  Federal  initiatives  on 
the  attar  of  unfunded  mandates. 

Yet.  some  of  the  regulations  coming  from 
Washington  do  give  one  cause  to  wonder 
about  their  utility.  There  are  also  valid  ques- 
tions about  whether  mandates  are,  according 
to  the  Hentage  Foundation,  "'passed  inde- 
pendently of  one  another  *  *  *  with  little  re- 
gard for  [or  knowledge  of)  their  cumulative  im- 
pact on  lower  levels  of  government."  So,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  impact  of  unfunded  man- 
dates, and  with  sincere  apologies  to  David 
Letterman,  I  have  compiled  a  "Top  Five "  list  of 
ridiculous  unfurvjed  mandates  and  their  effects 
on  local  governments: 

No.  5:  A  Federal  court  order  that  requires 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  install  curtD  cuts  on 
streets  as  they  undergo  repair.  The  definition 
of  street  repair  includes  the  filling  in  of  a  pot- 
hole. As  a  result  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  es- 
timates that  It  will  cost  the  city  one-third  of  its 
$15  million  street  resurtacing  budget  to  install 
curb  cuts; 

No.  4:  A  Federal  law  that  requires  the  signa- 
ture of  a  single  city  health  official  on  all 
120,000  Medicaid  reimbursement  claims  the 
city  of  Chicago  submits.  The  mayor's  staff 
spent  4000  hours  just  signing  the  official's 
name  to  the  forms; 

No.  3:  An  environmental  regulation  that 
mandated  the  city  of  Phoenix  to  clean  its  river 
to  99  percent  purity — the  city  had  already 
spent  $450  million  on  sewage  treatment  to 
achieve  97  percent  purity.  Problem:  the  river- 
bed IS  dry  10  months  of  the  year,  so  most  of 
the  time  the  effluent  is  the  river.  It  is  under- 
standable that  it  would  be  difficult  to  achieve 
99  percent  purity  under  these  circumstances; 
No.  2:  An  insecticide  law  that  requires  Co- 
lumbus, OH.  to  spend  $20,000  to  test   its 
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drinking  water  lor  a  pesticide  that  was  banned 
in  1977  and  is  used  mainly  m  Hawaii  to  pro- 
tect pineapples,  and,  the  No.  1  ridiculous  un- 
funded mandate     .  . 

No.  1 :  A  law  requiring  Anchorage  to  remove 
30  percent  of  the  solid  wastes  from  its  waters. 
The  water  around  the  city  is  so  clean  that  it  is 
difficult  to  remove  30  percent,  so  m  order  to 
comply  with  the  regulation,  the  city  allowed  a 
couple  of  fish  processing  plants  to  dump  their 
waste  into  the  sewers  so  the  city  could  re- 
move it  again. 

Although  these  represent  some  of  the  more 
incredulous  examples,  these  and  other  admi- 
rable federally  mandated  regulations  have  one 
thing  in  common:  the  cost  of  compliance  is 
passed  down  to  the  State  and  local  level  and 
eventually  the  taxpayers 

My  own  State  of  Maine  has  not  escaped  the 
burden  of  unfunded  mandates.  Lewiston, 
Maine's  second-largest  city,  completed  its  own 
study  last  year  on  the  effects  of  unfunded 
mandates.  City  officials  found  that  the  pro- 
jected cost  of  adhering  to  Federal  regulations 
through  the  year  2000  totaled  S6i  2  million  for 
a  city  of  40,000  That  amounts  to  a  burden  of 
S664  per  year,  per  household  m  Lewiston. 
When  asked  how  this  impacted  the  city's 
plans  for  local  programs  and  services,  admin- 
istrators responded  that  they  had  to  cut  back 
on  fire  protection  resources,  forego  expansion 
of  the  police  force,  and  abandon  plans  to  mini- 
mize property  tax  increases 

In  Bangor,  city  efforts  to  comply  with  clean 
water  requirements  on  the  sewer  system  will 
cost  $22  million,  a  project  totally  funded  by 
sewer  rate  payers.  Another  Sl1  million  will  be 
spent  over  5  years  to  address  combined 
sewer  overflows  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
struction projects,  sewer  user  lees  have  in- 
creased 10  percent  every  6  months  lor  the 
last  5  years  and  the  same  rate  of  increase  is 
expected  for  the  next  4  years. 

City  officials  in  my  hometown  of  Auburn  es- 
timate that  to  comply  with  Federal  unfunded 
environmental  mandates  alone  will  cost  the 
city  $2  million.  Federal  drug  testing  and  phys- 
ical examination  rules  add  costs  to  the  mass 
transit  budget  that  average  out  of  S200  per 
bus  driver.  The  cost  is  passed  down  to  the 
taxpayers  who  partially  fund  the  subsidy  for 
the  bus  service. 

In  Maine's  capital,  Augusta,  Federal  man- 
dates under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  will 
result  in  a  tnpling  of  the  water  districts  reve- 
nue requirements  between  1988  and  1993 
Besides  raising  user  costs,  this  mandate 
translates  into  additional  fire  protection 
charges  to  the  city  of  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars  on  this  one  item  alone.  Imple- 
mentation of  new  sewage  treatment  require- 
ments could  raise  the  average  yearly  user 
charge  by  more  than  Si, 500  per  year  over  a 
30-year  penod  and  could  threaten  the  viability 
of  some  local  businesses  While  quick  to  point 
out  that  Federal  mandates  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  city  in  the  past,  the 
lack  of  Federal  funding  tends  toward  diminish- 
ing municipal  services 

When  considering  the  impact  of  unfunded 
Federal  mandates  on  States  and  municipali- 
ties, it  IS  also  important  to  consider  the  impli- 
cations on  rural  communities  and  small  com- 
munities, where  the  impact  of  unfunded  man- 
dates hit  hardest  and  have  a  disproportionate 


impact.  For  instance,  the  Safe  Water  Drinking 
Act  IS  an  example  of  unfunded  environmental 
mandates  which  impose  heavy  burdens  on 
small  communities  like  Southwest  Harbor  and 
Bar  Harbor  on  Mt.  Desert  Island  m  Maine. 

The  Federal  Government  shares  a  large 
portion  of  the  responsibility  for  unfunded  man- 
dates, but  I  am  encouraged  to  see  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  are  taking  steps 
to  rectify  this  problem.  According  to  one  study, 
244  bills  containing  mandates  were  proposed 
during  the  102d  Congress.  Now  there  are  at 
least  1 1  bills,  including  my  own,  H.R.  369, 
pending  before  Congress  aimed  at  eliminating 
or  mitigating  the  impact  of  unfunded  man- 
dates. My  bill  proposes  that  no  State  or  local 
government  shall  be  obligated  to  take  any  ac- 
tion required  by  Federal  law  *  *  *  unless  the 
expenses  of  such  government  in  taking  such 
action  are  funded  by  the  United  States.  The 
Vice  President,  in  the  National  Performance 
Review  report  on  reinventing  government,  rec- 
ommends limiting  the  use  of  unfunded  man- 
dates by  the  administration.  These  efforts  are 
a  good  start  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  live  up  to  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  programs  it  requires  States 
and  municipalities  to  implement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  within  our  prerogative  to 
relieve  the  burden  of  unfunded  mandates  and 
help  restore  confidence  to  fiscal  planning  at 
the  local  level.  On  this.  National  Unfunded 
Mandates  Day,  we  in  Congress  should  commit 
to  doing  our  part  to  eliminate  unfunded  man- 
dates. To  paraphrase  Mayor  Ed  Rendell  of 
Philadelphia:  if  we  pass  the  bill,  don't  pass  the 
buck! 

Mrs.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Jacksonville  City  Council  for  8  years,  I 
saw  first  hand  the  impact  of  unfunded  Federal 
mandates  and  regulations.  That  is  why  I  add 
my  voice  to  the  protests  today.  National  Un- 
funded Federal  Mandates  Day. 

When  asked  for  horror  stories  about  mis- 
guided and  unfunded  mandates  that  drain 
local  budgets,  officials  in  my  distnct  could  go 
on  for  days.  The  plain  truth  is  that  elected  offi- 
cials in  Washington  have  overextended  their 
credit  and  are  now  spending  money  for  busi- 
nesses and  local  governments. 

Local  officials  would  like  to  put  more  police 
on  the  streets  and  invest  in  our  schools.  Un- 
fortunately, the  burden  of  Federal  mandates 
leaves  little  fiexibility  for  local  officials  to  pur- 
sue worthwhile  programs.  Smaller  municipali- 
ties in  my  district  cannot  even  begin  to  deal 
with  the  one-size-fits-all  mandates  and  regula- 
tions that  have  been  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  examples  of  Fed- 
eral mandates  around  the  five  counfies  of  my 
district: 

Jacksonville:  For  1993,  the  city  will  spend 
an  estimated  total  of  $6.6  million  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  Underground  Storage  Tank 
Regulations,  Clean  Water  Act,  Clean  Air  Act, 
EPA  asbestos  rules,  Americans  with  Disabil- 
ities Act.  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

By  the  year  1998,  the  cost  of  compliance 
with  Federal  asbestos  regulations  is  estimated 
to  reach  $17  million.  The  current  regulation 
discourages  the  demolition  of  dangerous  build- 
ings containing  asbestos.  Under  the  current 
regulation,  Government  entities  performing 
condemnation    or    demolition    activities    must 


comply  with  the  EPA's  asbestos  regulations. 
Individual  owners  need  not. 

Neptune  Beach:  With  a  population  of  6,500, 
a  violation  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  cost 
them  $100,000.  That  left  no  money  to  actually 
fix  the  problem.  All  they  can  do  is  wait  for  the 
next  fine. 

Nassau  County:  Due  to  the  expansive  size 
of  the  county,  airal  areas  depend  on  volunteer 
firemen.  Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
professional  firemen  who  wish  to  volunteer  on 
their  off  time  cannot  do  so  without  compensa- 
fion.  This  restnction  causes  great  hardships  on 
small  communities  where  funding  and  human 
resources  are  limited. 

Flagler  Beach:  The  city  faces  similar  prob- 
lems as  Neptune  Beach  on  the  need  for  water 
treatment  and  maintenance  to  comply  with  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Ormond  Beach:  Unfunded  mandates  mean 
that  up  to  a  quarter  of  its  budget  is  out  of  the 
control  of  local  elected  officials.  Recycling  re- 
quirements, EPA  regulations  on  lead  and  cop- 
per in  water,  and  the  implementation  of  storm 
water  treatment  are  just  a  few  of  the  man- 
dates that  will  cost  the  city  millions  of  dollars. 

As  a  Federal  legislator,  I  realize  that  the 
Congress  can  enact  some  worthwhile  pro- 
grarris.  However,  as  a  former  local  official,  I 
know  that  mandated  programs  that  come  from 
Washington  without  the  funds  to  implement 
them  often  do  more  harm  than  good.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  unfunded  Federal  marnjates  do 
not  account  for  the  ability  of  some  of  our 
smaller  municipalities  to  comply,  they  are  im- 
plemented with  ngid  guidelines  and  penalties, 
and  they  do  not  provide  any  means  by  which 
to  implement  them.  We  cannot  continue  to 
pass  laws  and  mandates  on  to  the  people 
back  home  and  refuse  to  back  them  up  with 
the  resources  necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  LAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  observ- 
ance of  National  Unfunded  Mandates  Day.  As 
we  well  know,  an  unfunded  Federal  mandate 
is  a  requirement  imposed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  another  government  entity,  private 
business,  or  individual  without  the  appropriate 
financing  to  meet  that  requirement.  These 
mandates  on  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sectors,  have  grown  since  the 
1970's.  More  than  60  unfunded  mandates 
were  enacted  in  the  1980's  alone.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  programs  cost  the  U.S. 
economy  $430  billion  annually — approximately 
$4,000  per  American  household. 

Prior  to  my  election  to  Congress,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  Suffolk  County  legis- 
lature in  New  York,  which  was  responsible  for 
raising  and  allocating  $1.5  billion  each  year. 
My  colleagues  and  l  were  constantly  faced 
with  the  difficult  and,  sometimes,  impossible 
task  of  complying  with  increasing  Federal  de- 
mands and  decreasing  Federal  support.  For 
example,  over  the  past  5  years,  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty has  seen  the  seven  largest  mandates  they 
are  required  to  implement  grow  by  85  percent. 
The  largest  of  these  will  cost  the  country  an 
additional  $17  million  in  fiscal  year  1994 — a 
staggering  1 20  percent  increase  since  1 989. 

Most  recently,  the  Suffolk  County  Board  of 
Elections  notified  the  county  legislature  that 
the  motor-voter  bill,  which  was  passed  and 
signed  into  law  eartier  this  Congress — without 
my  support,  I  might  add — is  going  to  cost  my 
constituents  at  least  $2.2  million.  I  don't  envy 
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the  task  that  they  and  many  others  local  mu- 
nicipalities now  face  in  finding  this  money,  be- 
cause, It  will  surely  come  from  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers.  For  taxpayers  m  my  congres- 
sional distnct.  who  already  pay  some  of  the 
highest  taxes  in  the  country,  this  prospect  is 
daunting. 

Mr  Speaker,  m  my  short  tenure  here.  I  have 
come  to  realize  that  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates, for  the  most  part,  are  usually  enacted 
with  the  best  of  intentions.  They  generally 
meet  legitimate  and  important  policy  goals. 
and  by  definition,  do  not  increase  the  Federal 
deficit.  But,  this  is  accomplished  through  cost- 
shitting.  So  while  we  may  be  able  to  go  home 
and  say  we  passed  important  legislation  and 
didn't  increase  the  deficit,  we  cannot  go  home 
and  tell  our  hard-working  constituents  we  re- 
lieved their  financial  burden.  There  is  no  free 
lunch. 

I  am  glad  there  is  a  growing  awareness,  m 
Congress  and  in  the  administration,  of  the  bur- 
dens imposed  by  mandates.  I  am  a  part  of  the 
largest  freshman  class  in  45  years,  many  of 
whom,  like  me.  served  in  local  government 
and  saw  the  other  side  of  Federal  mandates. 
I  am  pleased  that  there  is  now  a  bipartisan 
caucus  of  Members,  to  which  I  tjelong.  who 
are  concerned  about  this  issue  and  who  are 
working  towards  its  end. 

There  are  over  a  dozen  bills  currently  before 
the  House  which  address  this  issue.  And,  the 
administration's  recent  proposal  on  reinventing 
government  also  addresses  this  issue,  which  I 
find  encouraging. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  came  to  Congress  sensitized 
to  concerns  that  State  and  local  officials  and 
private  individuals  and  businesses  have  about 
Federal  mandates.  I  hope  that  the  efforts  put 
forth  today  by  our  Governors,  mayors,  local  of- 
ficials and  the  Congressional  Caucus  on  Un- 
funded Mandates,  have  heightened  our  col- 
leagues' awareness  of  this  issue. 

it  IS  time  for  Congress  to  stop  passing  the 
buck.  We  must  be  honest  and  acknowledge 
that  unfunded  Federal  mandates  mean  that 
Federal  politicians  may  take  the  credit  for  solv- 
ing the  nation's  ills  while  local  officials,  and  ul- 
timately, taxpayers  take  all  the  pain. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  National  Un- 
funded Mandates  Day  is  about  responsibtlity, 
or  may  I  say.  characteristic  lack  of  responsibil- 
ity, with  regard  to  Federal  actions  toward  State 
and  local  governments.  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  have  been  making  policy  for 
years  now  with  reckless  disregard  for  the 
crushing  blow  such  policies — and  their  cost — 
can  have  on  State  and  local  entities 

The  old  )Oke,  "We're  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, arxJ  we're  here  to  help  you,"  can  be 
updated  to  say,  "Were  here  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  we're  here  to  help  you  go 
banknjpt.'"  it's  i990's-style  federalism,  charac- 
tenzed  by  a  Congress  unable  to  exercise  any 
self  control  and  an  executive  branch  unwilling 
to  put  some  muscle  behind  its  mandate  relief 
rhetoric. 

Two  days  ago,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources and  Intergovernmental  Relations  held 
a  heanng  m  Harnsburg,  PA.  on  the  impact  of 
unfunded  Federal  mandates  on  State  and 
local  governments.  The  tales  of  woe  we  heard 
from  State  and  local  elected  officials  were 
¥«)rthy  of  any  Halloween  horror  story. 


Port  Allegany  Borough,  in  my  district,  is  a 
rural  community  home  to  approximately  2,400 
people.  Two  manufacturing  plants  have  sus- 
tained the  |0b  base  of  this  borough  for  many 
years.  Yet  the  cost  of  compliance  with  un- 
funded Federal  mandates  threatens  to  dnve 
property  taxes  higher,  which  in  turn  acts  as  a 
disincentive  for  businesses  to  stay  in  this 
small  town.  The  loss  of  a  manufactunng  plant 
would  be  devastating  to  the  citizens  and  other 
businesses  of  Port  Allegany  Borough.  Like  so 
many  small  communities  aflected  by  unfunded 
mandates,  this  town  faces  its  future  with  a  lit- 
tle trepedation,  and  for  good  reason;  if  current 
trends  continue,  the  borough  may  not  have  a 
future  at  all. 

County  governments,  responsible  for  most 
of  the  human  services  provided  on  the  local 
level,  bear  a  substantial  burden  for  unfunded 
mandates.  Just  consider  one  statistic;  in  Clin- 
ton County,  PA,  over  80  percent  of  the  coun- 
ty's budget  is  either  federally  or  State  man- 
dated. Eighty  percent.  That  leaves  precious  lit- 
tle funding  for  the  county's  own  priorities,  and 
even  less  for  the  health  care  reform  and  wel- 
fare reform  roles  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
pects counties  to  play 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unhealthy  dependence  on 
State  and  local  treasunes  to  meet  Federal  ob- 
jectives must  end.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  the  message  of  National  Unfunded  Man- 
dates Day  to  heart,  and  to  get  serious  about 
real  mandate  relief  for  our  Nation's  State  and 
local  governments. 

Mr  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  Congress  the  adverse  impact  of 
unfunded  Federal  mandates  on  State  and 
local  governments. 

I  represent  Nashville,  TN.  While  Tennessee 
IS  known  as  the  Volunteer  State,  we  Ten- 
nesseans  did  not  agree  to  volunteer  all  our  re- 
sources to  meet  the  mandates  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Tennessee,  like  almost  every  other  State  in 
the  union,  continues  to  experience  a  tight 
budget.  We  have  experienced  the  same  in- 
crease in  demand  for  services  coupled  with  a 
sharp  decline  in  revenues.  In  addition.  Federal 
aid  as  a  share  of  the  total  State  budget  in 
Tennessee  has  declined  since  1980. 

Unlike  the  Federal  Government,  Tennessee 
must  balance  its  budget.  But  in  either  case, 
both  Tennesseans  and  the  American  tax- 
payers are  no  longer  able  to  pay  for  all  the 
laws  Congress  has  passed  over  the  years 

Earlier  this  year  I  called  for  a  )Oint  Ten- 
nessee leadership — congressional  delegation 
meeting.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
discuss  the  future  of  Tennessee  as  well  as  im- 
prove communications  between  those  of  us  at 
the  Federal  level  and  those  at  the  State  level. 
The  number  one  issue  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing was  Federal  mandates  on  the  Stales. 

Managing  Federal  mandates  imposed  on 
Tennessee  has  become  an  ever-increasing  fi- 
nancial challenge.  According  to  recent  esti- 
mates. Federal  mandates  imposed  on  Ten- 
nessee since  1986-67  have  grown  to  $153.8 
millk)n  annually.  Tennessee  now  estimates 
that  by  fiscal  year  2002  Federal  mandates  will 
cost  $242  million  a  year  In  State  general  fund 
appropnations.  This  is  just  for  laws  on  the 
books  before  1993. 

Based  on  Tennessee's  tax  structure,  fund- 
ing of  $242  million  in  Federal  mandate  costs 


through  State  tax  increases  would  equate  to  a 
one-half  cent  increase  in  the  State's  6  percent 
sales  tax  or  a  9  cent  increase  m  the  20  cent 
per  gallon  gas  tax. 

While  much  of  the  legislation  we  pass  m 
Congress  has  merit,  we  must  all  become  more 
sensitive  to  the  problem  of  shifting  costs  to  the 
Slates  to  pay  for  Federal  programs.  That's 
why  I  am  here  today  supporting  this  event. 
The  Congress  must  begin  to  understand  that 
there  are  Members  here  who  will  not  continue 
to  compound  the  burden  of  Federal  mandates 
on  the  States. 

As  a  result,  I  have  joined  the  Congressional 
Caucus  on  Unfunded  Mandates.  The  caucus 
will  work  to  pass  several  bills  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored.  The  first  bill.  H.R.  140  was  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Gary  Condit.  Under 
this  legislation.  States  and  local  governments 
would  not  have  to  comply  with  Federal  re- 
quirements unless  all  funds  necessary  to  pay 
the  direct  costs  are  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government.  H.R.  1295,  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Jim  Moran,  would  require  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  provide  a  fiscal  Im- 
pact statement  legislation  considered  in  the 
Congress  will  have  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  fiscal  impact  statement  must  be 
available  before  we  vote  on  the  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not  done  so  to 
cosponsor  these  bills. 

Unfunded  Federal  mandates  are  a  serious 
problem  for  State  and  local  governments  in 
Tennessee.  This  is  one  member  who  will  not 
let  the  Federal  Government  pick-the-pockets 
of  Tennessee's  working  people  to  pay  for  Fed- 
eral programs.  My  constituents  demand  that 
this  practice  end  and  I  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  BARLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
draw  attention  to  the  plight  of  city,  county,  and 
other  municipal  governments  across  the  coun- 
try. Today,  on  National  Unfunded  Mandates 
Day,  we  m  Congress  are  recognizing  the 
harmful  impact  Federal  mandates  are  having 
on  local  governments  across  our  Nation. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  Washington  has 
created  a  whole  host  of  new  programs  that 
local  city  and  county  governments  are  forced 
to  fund.  This  practice  only  puts  in  a  bind 
Americans  who  must  ultimately  pay  the  local 
taxes  required  to  fund  these  programs.  These 
higher  local  taxes  come  on  top  of  the  taxes 
we  pay  to  the  IRS  in  Washington. 

At  last  count,  there  were  172  separate 
pieces  of  Federal  legislation  in  force  that  im- 
pose requirements  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Millions  of  dollars  from  local  residents 
go  to  fund  these  programs.  If  taxpayers  in 
towns  and  counties  could  decide  what  to  do 
with  their  dollars,  they  would  likely  choose  to 
focus  on  projects  of  local  interest,  such  as  im- 
proved schools,  new  parks  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities, and  better  roads. 

I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  the  Federal 
Mandate  Relief  Act  to  provide  protection  to 
local  governments.  This  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  response  to  the  deep  concerns  of 
mayors,  county  judges,  and  other  local  offi- 
cials from  across  the  country.  They  want  Con- 
gress to  recognize  how  mandates  are  strain- 
ing the  budgets  of  local  governments  and  con- 
stricting municipalities  from  providing  adequate 
services  to  their  residents.  Local  leaders  nght- 
fully  point  out  that  paying  for  all  the  programs 
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placed  on  them  by  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration can  prevent  them  from  fulfilling  their  ob- 
ligations under  State  and  local  laws 

The  Federal  Mandate  Relief  Act  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  conduct 
sharply  focused  studies  on  the  effects  un- 
funded mandates  have  on  local  communities 
Mayors,  county  judges,  and  other  officials 
must  have  a  strong  say  in  how  Washington 
would  design  legislation  and  programs  Tax- 
payers at  the  local  level  will  benefit  from  hav- 
ing to  pay  for  fewer  costly  programs  that  pro- 
vide limited  definable  or  needed  benefits 

Another  very  promising  development  to 
come  out  of  Washington  is  the  reinventing 
Government  initiative.  This  proposal  calls  for 
strictly  limiting  unfunded  mandates  The  ad- 
ministration will  direct  each  agency  to  review 
all  mandates  under  its  jurisdiction  and  elimi- 
nate those  that  prohibit  local  governments 
from  effectively  serving  their  constituents.  This 
is  a  good  first  step  in  the  right  direction 

I  will  be  working  hard  to  get  the  Federal 
Mandate  Relief  Act  passed  and  signed  into 
law  as  quickly  as  possible,  i  have  joined  with 
other  Representatives  m  the  House  to  press 
for  quick  passage  of  this  legislation  There  is 
strong  support  in  our  Nation  tor  reinventing 
government  and  making  it  operate  more  effec- 
tively and  efficiently.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Federal  Mandate  Relief  Act  will  be  a  major 
part  of  the  effort  to  relieve  local  governments 
of  the  burden  of  unfunded  Federal  mandates 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  has 
been  declared  National  Unfunded  Mandates 
Day. 

As  a  former  mayor  of  Carlsbad,  and  a  Mem- 
ber from  California.  I  am  all  too  aware  of  the 
fiscal  burden  unfunded  mandates  place  on  our 
State  and  local  governments 

Unfunded  mandates  are  laws  passed  by 
Congress  which  require  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  render  services  and  meet  certain 
regulations.  However,  funding  to  meet  these 
mandates  is  not  provided  by  Congress. 

Federal  immigration  law  provides  the  most 
vivid  example  in  California. 

Under  current  Federal  law.  State  and  local 
governments  in  California  are  required  to  pro- 
vide certain  social  services  to  illegal  immi- 
grants. However.  Congress  does  not  provide 
the  money  to  pay  for  these  services  The  re- 
sulting shortfall  produces  a  huge  siram 

A  recent  study  found  that  the  net  State  and 
local  government  annual  cost  of  providing 
these  services  to  undocumented  immigrants  in 
California  was  S5  billion  a  year  This  is  out- 
rageous. 

It  IS  also  interesting  timing  that  Unfunded 
Mandates  Day  is  today,  as  the  White  House 
introduces  its  legislation  on  health  care 

The  Clinton  health  care  legislation  will  be 
the  biggest  mandate  of  all  The  regulations 
that  the  Clintons  have  proposed  in  order  to 
produce  a  Government-run  system  of  health 
care  will  give  new  meaning  to  the  word  "ex- 
cessive." 

The  Clinton  health  care  proposal  means  a 
Government-run  system,  the  creation  of  100 
new  Government  bureaucracies  to  microman- 
age  and  regulate  decisions  and  mandates  on 
business. 

1  predict  that  if  the  major  provisions  ol  Clin- 
ton's plan  are  passed  it  will  unleash  a  regu- 
latory  juggernaut    that    we    have    never   wit- 


nessed before  and  thus,  destroy  the  quality  of 
our  health  care  system. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  passes  mandates,  businesses 
and  individuals  sutler. 

States  currently  face  an  unprecedented  fis- 
cal challenge  because  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's practice  of  passing  unfunded  Federal 
mandates.  California  is  no  exception. 

Although  mandating  programs  often  have 
merit,  the  Federal  Government  needs  to  take 
greater  responsibility  in  financing  their  imple- 
mentation. 

First,  Federal  immigration  law;  It  has  been 
estimated  In  a  recent  report  that  the  net  State 
and  local  cost  associated  with  providing  serv- 
ices to  undocumented  immigrants  throughout 
California  is  approximately  $5  billion  annually. 
In  San  Diego  County  it  Is  $244,287,699. 

Second,  Federal  Clean  Air  Act — The  Fed- 
eral Clean  Air  Act  mandates  California's  air 
pollution  control  program  to  meet  specified 
Federal  clean  air  requirements.  Estimated  cost 
to  the  State  of  California  to  operate  the  State 
air  resources  board  for  1  year;  $69  million. 

Third,  Cal/OSHA  Compliance  Program — The 
Federal  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  provides  for  up  to  50-percent  funding  of 
an  approved  State  OSHA  plan.  The  Cal/OSHA 
Program  has  not  been  provided  50-[3ercent 
Federal  funds  since  fiscal  year  1983-84.  How- 
ever, the  Cal/OSHA  Program  is  the  largest 
State  plan  in  the  country  and  receives  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  all  moneys  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  the  25  States  with  their  own 
State  OSHA  plan.  Cost  to  California;  $37.2 
million. 

Fourth,  National  Voter  Registration  Act,  so- 
called  motor-voter  legislation — The  second  bill 
signed  into  law  by  President  Clinton  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  California  $26  million  to  imple- 
ment. 

Fifth,  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  [FLSAj.  This 
law  requires  the  State  to  pay  employees  at  a 
rate  of  1'/^  of  the  regular  rale  of  pay  for  all 
hours  beyond  40  in  a  7-consecutive-day  work- 
week, $86  million. 

Sixth,  Federal  Clean  Water  Act— The  Fed- 
eral Clean  Water  Act  mandates  California  to 
regulate  the  discharge  of  pollutants  into  Cali- 
fornia's waters.  It  is  estimated  that  additional 
resources  for  permitting  monilohng  and  as- 
sessments, and  the  development  of  water 
quality  plans  would  be  necessary  to  fully  com- 
ply with  this  Federal  mandate.  Annual  cost  to 
the  Water  Resources  Control  Board;  $37.4 
million. 

Efforts  to  reduce  the  financial  burden  of 
Federal  mandates  is  supported  by  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus  on  Unfunded  Federal  Man- 
dates, the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association,  the  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, and  the  National  Association  of  City  Su- 
pervisors. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  IS  National  Unfunded  Mandates  Day.  All 
over  America,  State  and  local  officials  from 
txith  parlies  are  coming  together  to  fell  Con- 
gress one  thing  loud  and  clear;  no  more  un- 
funded Federal  mandates. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  many  State 
and  local  government  budgets  are  straining 
under  the  onerous  burden  of  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandates.  It  is  estimated  that  unfunded 


mandates  cost  the  States  as  much  as  $500 
billion  a  year.  State  and  local  spending  to  im- 
plement Federal  mandates  has  increased  from 

30  percent  of  their  budgets  in  1 962  to  a  whop- 
ping 50  percent  in  1992.  Additionally,  many 
States  are  being  forced  to  raise  taxes  or  cut 
services  to  comply  with  the  new  Federal  man- 
dates routinely  passed  by  Congress. 

Recently,  I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  with  twpartisan  support — 
House  Joint  Resolution  254 — that  wouW  force 
Congress  to  pay  for  any  new  Federal  pro- 
grams it  mandates  on  the  States.  My  legisla- 
tion, which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  and  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  would  relieve  the  States  of  any  obliga- 
tion to  comply  with  a  new  Federal  mandate 
unless  that  mandate  was  fully  funded  by  Con- 
gress. This  amendment  is  necessary  because 
Congress'  increasing  appetite  for  unfunded 
Federal  mandates  shows  no  signs  of  at>ating. 
Furthermore,  many  States  fear  that  Congress 
will  solve  the  Federal  budget  problem  by  sim- 
ply transferring  more  and  more  unfunded  marv 
dates  to  the  States. 

I  believe  amending  the  U.S.  Constitution  is 
necessary  in  this  instance  because  unlike  stat- 
utory law,  my  amendment  would  force  Con- 
gress to  face  up  to  its  own  fiscal  responsibility. 
Currently,  the  rules  of  Congress  are  too  easy 
to  evade,  and  statutory  law  too  frequently 
waived,  for  any  legislative  avenue  but  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  end  this  pressing 
problem.  While  Congress  could  pass  a  bill 
tjanning  new  unfunded  mandates,  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  Congress  tned  this  tactic  ear- 
lier to  hold  down  spending,  with  dismal  results. 
In  fact,  one  pundit  compared  Congress  trying 
to  stop  unfunded  mandates  without  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  a  drunk  who  locks  away 
the  booze  but  keeps  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

I  am  not  alone  In  my  analysis  that  a  corv 
slitutional  amendment  is  needed.  Sharpe 
James,  the  Democratic  mayor  of  Newark,  re- 
cently wrote  a  letter  to  me  endorsing  my  legis- 
lation. In  his  letter,  Mayor  James  wrote: 

I  agree  with  you  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  the  only  sure  way  to  overcome 
the  problem  of  unfunded  mandates.  I  hope 
that  your  constitutional  amendment  meets 
with  success. 

My  legislation  enjoys  broad  support  across 
my  home  State  of  New  Jersey.  All  together, 

31  New  Jersey  municipalities  and  1  county 
have  passed  resolutions  endorsing  my  legisla- 
tion. These  communities  include  the  largest 
city  in  the  State,  Newark,  as  well  as  commu- 
nities that  I  represent,  such  as  Fanwood,  Ro- 
selle  Park,  North  Plainfield,  Watchung,  Union, 
South  Plainfield,  and  Green  Brook.  Commu- 
nities supporting  House  Joint  Resolution  254 
outside  of  my  congressional  district  include; 
Cedar  Grove,  Bamegat,  Berlin,  Aberdeen, 
Maywood,  Mansfield,  Closter,  Ocean  Gate, 
Hampton,  Frankford,  Carteret.  Boonton, 
Bordentown,  NorthfieW,  Fort  Lee,  Eslell 
Manor,  Margate  City,  Lopatcong,  Northvale. 
Bemardsville,  Neptune,  Monroe,  and 
Hardyston.  Morris  County  has  also  passed  a 
resolution  supporting  enactment  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  254. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mandates  are  as  pervasive  as 
they  are  onerous.  A  tally  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislatures  finds  172  Fed- 
eral lavtrs  that  require  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  spend  money  on  federally  marxJated 
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programs.  I  believe  that  one  reason  this  issue 
IS  gaming  so  much  attention  recently  is  be- 
cause most  mandates  were  passed  only  m  the 
last  10  years,  with  some  15  mandates  added 
during  the  last  congressional  term  alone.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  Congress  enacted  27  ma)or 
laws  that  imposed  new  or  expanded  mandates 
on  the  States  dunng  the  1980's,  while  20  such 
statutes  were  enacted  m  the  I970's.  12  in  the 
I960's.  0  in  the  1950s  and  1940's,  and  only 
2  in  the  I930's.  Clearly,  the  growth  of  man- 
dates has  grown  out  of  control. 

The  cost  of  unfunded  mandates  is  stagger- 
ing. Although  only  rough  estimates  exist  on 
the  true  cost  of  all  mandates  nationwide,  an- 
ecdotal evidence  shows  that  the  cost  of  man- 
dates must  be  high.  Consider  that  in  1990.  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  pre- 
dicted that  by  the  year  2000,  cities  and  towns 
will  have  to  spend  Si 2.8  billion  annually  )ust  to 
comply  with  Federal  environmental  marKJates 
that  are  currently  in  effect.  Or  that  Maryland's 
State  Budget  Office  calculates  that  one-quar- 
ter of  its  budget  is  directed  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  mandates.  Or  that  man- 
dates will  cost  Ohio  $307.9  million  this  year. 
Or  that  mandates  account  for  approximately 
13  percent  of  Newark,  NJ's  1993  budget.  Or 
that  environmental  mandates  account  lor  1 1 
percent  of  the  budget  for  the  city  of  Anchor- 
age, AK.  Or  that  New  York  City  will  spend 
$4.6  billion  over  a  decade  for  environmental 
mandates.  Or  that  a  study  for  the  city  of  Co- 
lumbus. OH,  found  that  complying  with  Fed- 
eral environmental  mandates  alone  will  cost 
the  city  up  to  $1.6  billion  over  the  next  dec- 
ade, for  an  annual  cost  of  $856  a  household. 
Or  that  according  to  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Rich- 
-tmi  Riordan,  his  city  will  spend  $576  million  to 
comply  with  Federal  mandates  this  year  In 
addition.  Los  Angeles  will  spend  over  $6  bil- 
lion on  capital  expenditures  over  the  next  5 
years  to  comply  with  Federal  mandates.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  coukj  go  on  and  on  detailing  the  list 
the  burden  unfunded  Federal  mandates  place 
on  our  Nation's  States  and  cities. 

Mandates  can  also  be  downright  ridiculous. 
This  IS  because  most  mandates  are  one-size- 
fits-all — they  tell  the  States  and  cities  not  only 
what  to  do,  but  how  to  do  it,  preempting  State 
and  local  initiatives  and  impeding  innovation 
and  efficiency.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  most  egregious  examples  of  waste  by 
mandate  I  could  find  from  two  cities:  Colum- 
bus, OH.  and  Philadelphia,  PA. 

Under  the  Safe  Water  Dnnking  Act.  Colum- 
bus spends  $24,000  a  year  to  test  for  43  pes- 
ticides that  are  not  used  m  Ohio.  Among  these 
43  pesticides  is  one  that  was  used  only  on 
pineapples  m  Hawaii  and  was  banned  m  1977. 

Columbus  estimates  that  it  will  have  to 
spend  $190  million  over  the  next  20  years  to 
reduce  the  level  of  artizine,  a  corn  herbicide, 
in  its  water  supply  to  a  level  of  less  than  three 
parts  per  billion,  or  the  equivalent  of  one-half 
an  aspinn  tablet  per  16.000  gallons  of  water. 

Under  the  Motor-Voter  Act.  all  polling  places 
in  Philadelphia  will  be  required  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  heindicapped.  Unfortunately.  35  to 
40  percent  of  the  polling  places  used  by  the 
city  are  only  rented  for  2  days. 

The  EPA  has  required  that  Philadelphia 
buikl  an  advanced  wastewater  treatment  sys- 
tem to  improve  oxygen  levels  for  fish  in  the 
Delaware  Water  Basin.  This  will  cost  Philadel- 


phia upward  of  $500  million,  irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  Philadelphia  has  been  tottering  near 
bankruptcy  for  a  number  of  years  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It's  time  to  stop  Congress  from 
passing  legislation  where  Congress  gets  the 
political  credit  and  the  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities  are  forced  to  pay  the  bill.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  my  legislation, 
House  Joint  Resolution  254.  to  put  an  end, 
once  and  for  all.  to  new  unfunded  Federal 
mandates. 

Mr  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  across  the 
country,  businesses,  city  councilmembers. 
mayors,  county  supervisors.  Governors,  State 
legislators,  and  even  Members  of  this  body 
are  demanding  the  end  of  the  practice  of 
handing  down  fiscal  responsibility  for  a  man- 
dated program.  No  longer  can  lower  govern- 
ments and  businesses  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
unfunded  programs  of  a  higher  government. 

Budget  woes  are  not  unique  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Our  State  and  local  governments 
are  also  feeling  the  effects  of  shrinking  coffers 
and  greater  demand  tor  services.  We  should 
not  be  a  party  to  further  straining  the  solvency 
of  their  budgets  by  imposing  on  them  the 
costs  for  Federal  programs.  It  is  an  unfair  and 
needless  burden  for  them  to  assume. 

I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  at  all  levels  to 
embrace  a  new  philosophy — pay  for  the  pro- 
grams you  require  lower  governments  to 
adopt.  It's  )ust  that  simple.  If  the  program 
costs  are  too  high,  adjust  the  program's  re- 
quirements accordingly  until  it  is  affordable  lor 
the  Government  implementing  the  program. 
Don't  expect  others  to  pay  the  bill — we  can't 
afford  any  more  free  lunches. 

Today,  join  in  the  nationwide  efforts  to  stop 
passing  the  buck  for  Federal  programs  to 
State  and  local  governments.  Cosponsor  legis- 
lation, such  as  my  bill,  HP.  410.  which  pre- 
vents Congress  from  continuing  on  this  disas- 
trous path  and  reimburses  State  governments 
lor  additional  direct  costs  of  federally  man- 
dated and  unfunded  programs. 

Local  governments  are  clearly  m  a  better 
position  to  determine  the  needs  of  their  citi- 
zens and  how  their  taxes  should  be  spent  to 
benefit  its  resources.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  receive  money  from  State  and  local 
budgets  to  finance  its  programs.  Let's  stop 
taking  credit  lor  national  policy  goals  lor  which 
we  are  not  financially  responsible. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's 
State  and  local  elected  officials  have  long 
pleaded  with  Congress  to  stop  passing  un- 
funded Federal  mandates.  By  passing  legisla- 
tion requinng  State  and  local  governments  to 
comply  with  Federal  mandates,  without  provid- 
ing the  funds  to  do  so.  Congress  forces  States 
to  stretch  their  budgets,  cut  programs,  or  raise 
taxes. 

We  know  even  better  the  cost  to  Ohio  since 
Gov.  George  Voinovich  issued  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  unfunded  Federal  mandates  on 
our  State.  The  statistics  are  alarming.  Accord- 
ing to  Governor  Voinovich.  Ohio  will  pay  $1.7 
billion  over  4  years  to  comply  with  Federal 
mandates. 

Medicaid,  a  federally  mandated  entitlement 
program,  is  particularly  costly  to  States.  Cur- 
rently this  program  accounts  lor  17  percent  of 
all  State  spending.  By  1995  it  will  consume  25 
percent  of  all  State  budgets.  That  means 
States  will  have  8  percent  less  money  to 
sper>d  on  other  pressing  needs. 


Recently  I  introduced  the  Medicaid  Health 
Allowance  Act  of  1993,  which  enables  States 
to  redirect  Medicaid  funds  into  health  allow- 
ance programs  that  enroll  eligible  individuals 
in  private  market  plans.  It  promotes  State  flexi- 
bility to  meet  local  health  needs.  Many  States 
are  ready  to  initiate  this  Medicaid  managed 
care  program  now.  but  they  are  blocked  by 
Federal  barriers. 

Another  example  of  mandates  costly  for 
States  includes  environmental  mandates.  The 
Sale  Dnnking  Water  Act  requires  States  to 
test  drinking  water  for  a  total  of  83  contami- 
nants. Well  meaning  in  principle,  this  one-size- 
fits-all  Federal  mandate  requires  testing  for 
chemicals  not  even  used  in  Ohio. 

As  a  former  State  senator,  I  am  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  many  costs  that  are  trans- 
ferred to  State  and  local  budgets  to  pay  lor 
Federal  mandates.  So  one  of  my  top  priorities 
in  Congress  is  the  elimination  of  unfunded 
Federal  mandates.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  sev- 
eral legislative  initiatives  either  to  require  that 
the  Federal  Government  pay  for  these  man- 
dates or  to  require  a  local  impact  and  cost 
analysis. 

For  example.  I  have  cosponsored  the  Man- 
date and  Community  Assistance  Reform  Act 
(H.R.  886).  This  bill  establishes  a  commission 
to  set  standards  for  mandates  and  eliminate 
those  mandates  which  do  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards. It  also  gives  local  governments  more 
flexibility  in  using  Federal  funds,  allowing  local 
officials  to  tailor  social  service  programs  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  their  community. 

Congress  has  finally  started  to  take  notice 
on  this  issue.  The  budget  alternative  proposed 
this  year  by  House  Republicans,  cutting 
spending  first,  included  a  provision  requinng 
that  all  Federal  mandate  costs  be  reimbursed. 
Although  our  provision  was  not  included  in  the 
President's  budget,  it  sends  a  signal  that 
many  Federal  lawmakers  understand  the  prob- 
lem with  Federal  mandates:  Balancing  the 
Federal  budget  on  the  (jacks  of  State  and 
local  governments  is  no  solution  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  cnsis. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two 
realities:  one  the  normal  kind  of  existence,  and 
the  other  is  the  twilight  zone  of  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandates.  In  normal  reality.  I  stepped  into 
a  taxi.  The  cab  started  and  the  meter  read  Si, 
$1  quickly  became  $2;  $2  rapidly  turned  into 
$5.  At  my  destination  the  meter  stopped.  I 
paid  my  fare.  However,  m  the  twilight  zone  of 
unfunded  Federal  mandates  the  meter  keeps 
on  running,  the  fare  keeps  adding  up,  and  the 
ride  never  ends  for  the  Amencan  taxpayer, 
who  continuously  pays  the  monster  Federal 
cabby. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will  amend 
the  Clean  Water  Act's  storm  water  provision. 
The  provision  has  forced  my  hometown,  San 
Antonio.  TX.  to  raise  taxes.  This  provision  has 
given  my  constituents  a  tax  increase.  This  pro- 
vision has  given  the  job  providers — the  small- 
business  people — the  monthly  water  state- 
ments have  gone  from  $30  to  $200  a  month. 
Help  me,  help  our  constituents,  by  supporting 
my  bill,  which  like  Rod  Serling  used  to  say,  "is 
submitted  for  your  approval. " 

Mr.  SCHAEFER,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  congressional  unfunded  mandates  cau- 
cus.  I   am  pleased  to  do  my  part  to  bring 
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much-needed  attention  to  the  financial  bur- 
dens Congress  is  placing  on  State  and  local 
governments. 

I  have  long  spoken  out  against  the  Federal 
Government  conducting  its  social  engineering 
designs  through  mandates  on  the  private  sec- 
tor. These  burdens  inevitably  increase  costs 
and  destroy  jobs  and  are  really  a  hidden  tax 
on  all  Americans. 

With  a  restricted  budget  but  unrestrained 
desire  to  expand  the  reach  of  government. 
Congress  has  more  recently  turned  to  State 
and  local  government  to  finance  its  desires.  In 
the  areas  of  social  services,  transportation, 
environment,  public  safety  and  health.  Federal 
mandates  are  escalating  costs  and  restncting 
the  flexibility  of  localities  to  meet  their  own 
unique  problems. 

In  Colorado,  for  instance,  the  State  govern- 
ment has  identified  195  Federal  programs 
containing  mandates  lor  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. Over  100  of  these  mandates  are  direct 
orders  which  the  State  or  locality  must  comply 
with  in  order  to  participate  or  receive  Federal 
funds.  It  will  cost  the  Colorado  State  govern- 
ment S794  billion  this  fiscal  year  alone  to  com- 
ply with  these  mandates. 

One  of  the  most  egregious  areas  of  Federal 
abuse  comes  in  health  care.  Recent  changes 
in  Federal  social  services  programs  have 
nearly  doubled  the  costs  of  Medicaid  coverage 
for  some,  while  causing  dramatic  cost  inflation 
in  nearly  all  categories. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  has  found  a  real 
taste  for  dishing  its  problems  off  on  others. 
Just  in  the  past  few  months.  Congress  has 
added  major  new  mandates  under  the  Motor- 
Voter  Act  and  the  1993  Reconciliation  Act. 
And  there  is  little  relief  In  sight  for  the  folks 
back  home — Congress  is  currently  considering 
60  bills  which  contain  some  form  of  mandates 
or  requirements  for  State  or  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  Members  of  Congress 
have  found  that,  through  mandates,  they  can 
gain  all  the  political  benefits  of  creating  new 
entitlements  for  their  constituents  without  hav- 
ing to  face  any  of  the  political  pam  of  paying 
for  them.  The  unfunded  mandates  caucus  is 
dedicated  to  restoring  accountability  lor  forcing 
Congress  to  pnontize  Its  spending  desires  and 
fully  fund  its  mandates  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  MclNNis]  has  expired. 


There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nadler).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Owens]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

[Mr.  OWENS  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  use  the  1 
hour  allotted  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 


NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE-TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  McCand- 
LESS]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MCCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Condit]. 

UNFUNDED  FEDERAL  MANDATES 

Mr.  CONDIT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  time.  I  have  several  speakers 
that  I  would  like  to  yield  to.  and  I  hope 
we  can  squeeze  everybody  in  here. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  PORTMAN]. 

Mr.  PORTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  California  al- 
lowing me  to  speak  tonight  and  bring 
focus  to  this  issue  that  he  has  done  a 
great  job  in  bringing  a  lot  more  focus 
to  here  in  the  Congress,  the  issue  of  un- 
funded mandates.  As  many  speakers 
have  already  said  tonight,  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  just  said,  Con- 
gress and  Federal  agencies  must  stop 
imposing  crippling  legislative  man- 
dates on  State  and  local  governments 
without  providing  the  funding  to  carry 
them  out. 

It  is  all  too  easy  for  Congress  to  ac- 
cept credit  for  noble  legislation  but 
then  sidestep  the  costs  by  passing  them 
along  to  States.  But  it  is  not  only 
easy — but  also  dishonest — a  dishonest 
way  of  accomplishing  Federal  objec- 
tives without  the  pain  of  increasing 
Federal  spending  or  expanding  our  al- 
ready burgeoning  annual  Federal  defi- 
cits. 

In  the  past  2  years,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  studies  measuring  the  direct 
impact  of  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
on  specific  States  or  localities.  One  of 
the  best  was  done  in  Ohio  by  Governor 
George  Voinovich.  This  comprehensive 
report  concludes  that  between  1992  and 
1995,  the  cost  of  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates to  the  State  of  Ohio  alone,  not  to 
other  local  governments  but  just  the 
State  government,  will  be  a  whopping 
$1.74  billion. 

I  recommend  the  Ohio  study  to  those 
interested  in  understanding  better  the 
impact  we  have  here  in  Congress. 

Nine  Ohio  cities  report  10-year  costs 
of  $2.8  billion  to  comply  with  various 
environmental  mandates.  Among 
those,  for  example,  is  a  questionable 
Federal  rule  that  requires  Ohio  com- 
munities to  test  water  for  an  herbicide 
used  on  cotton— a  crop  not  ever  grown 
in  Ohio. 

In  another  example,  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  requires  each  and  every 
local  government  to  test  for  83  chemi- 
cals, many  of  which  are  no  longer  in 
common  use.  This  is  representative  of 
the  one-size-fits-all  kind  of  mentality 
in  Congress. 

Every  year,  the  Federal  Crovemment 
approves    laws    and    regulations    that 


cost  not  only  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, but  also  taxpayers  and  consum- 
ers billions  of  dollars.  Inevitably,  it  is 
the  taxpayer  who  will  be  asked  to  foot 
the  bill,  either  in  the  form  of  higher 
State  and  local  taxes  or  cuts  in  impor- 
tant community  services. 

The  Federal  Government  must  be 
aware  of  these  high  costs  before  it 
passes  laws  and  regulations  impacting 
States  and  localities. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado. 

D  1950 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Kingston]. 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  want  to  be  quick  because  the  gen- 
tleman has  talked  so  well  already.  I 
would  like  to  just  give  you  a  couple  of 
statistics  from  my  home  State  of  Geor- 
gia that  I  think  are  pertinent.  Georgia 
has  39  unfunded  mandates  right  now 
that  elected  officials  have  to  work 
with.  The  total  cost  of  these  39  un- 
funded mandates  is  $1.2  billion.  Sixty- 
nine  cities  in  Georgia  have  passed  reso- 
lutions asking  us  to  stop  unfunded 
mandates.  To  give  you  some  specific 
examples,  the  city  of  Atlanta  alone 
spent  $6  million  last  year  just  for  pub- 
lic school  unfunded  mandates.  The  city 
of  Waycross  has  to  spend  45  percent  of 
its  property  taxes  on  unfunded  man- 
dates; $2  million  for  example  comes  out 
of  the  water  and  sewer  budget;  $300,000 
for  solid  waste.  All  of  these  then  deny 
the  city  of  Waycross  other  uses  for  this 
valuable  money. 

Finally  I  want  to  mention  the  city  of 
Savannah.  They  spent  $1,045,000  for 
mandates  which  include  landfill  liner, 
water  pollutant  test,  lead  and  copper 
corrosion  control.  The  Federal  con- 
tribution for  this  was  less  than  half. 
This  has  to  stop.  It  is  taxing  our  own 
constituents  and  it  is  killing  the  elect- 
ed officials  because  there  are  tax  in- 
creases here  and  we  ought  to  own  up  to 
it.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  McCandless].  I 
have  other  speakers,  but  the  gentleman 
has  been  so  kind  with  these  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  The  time  is  grow- 
ing late  and  I  would  be  willing  to  yield 
another  couple  of  minutes  if  that 
would  help.  We  have  been  patiently 
waiting. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  I  would  like  to  get  Mr. 
Swett  and  Mr.  MoRAN  on.  They  have 
both  been  very  active. 

Mr.  SWETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  opportunity  to  come  before  the 
House  and  to  talk  about  the  unfunded 
mandates  problem.  My  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  but  certainly 
with  the  leadership  of  Gary  Condit 
from  California  have  recognized  this 
and  have  organized  a  body  of  Members 
to  do  what  I  think  is  substantial  and 
substantive  work  in  this  regard. 
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I  have  a  very  short  story  that  I  would 
like  to  tell  that  illuminates  and  brings 
to  light  the  problem  that  New  Hamp- 
shire is  facing. 

I  am  from  the  Second  District  of  New 
Hampshire.  There  is  a  small  town 
called  Jaffrey,  NH.  When  I  first  was 
elected  to  this  body  in  1990  the  first 
town  I  happened  to  be  traveling 
through  after  the  election  wais  Jaffrey. 
I  went  into  the  town  hall,  introduced 
myself,  and  before  I  knew  it  I  was 
pinned  against  the  wall  by  the  town 
manager,  who  proceeded  to  tell  me 
about  how  the  small  town  of  1,500  peo- 
ple, experiencing  a  20-percent  unem- 
ployment rate,  was  being  saddled  with 
a  $4.5  million  water  purification  facil- 
ity. Their  water  test  had  even  showed 
that  over  the  past  30  years  it  had  never 
changed  and  it  was  just  the  changing 
technology  that  was  forcing  them  to 
have  to  adhere  to  these  unfunded  man- 
dates. This  was  a  very  clear  and  real 
situation. 

I  saw  how  it  was  putting  this  poor 
community  flat  on  its  back. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  stop  this  prac- 
tice of  unfunded  mandates,  bring  some 
responsibility  into  the  process  and  ulti- 
mately, I  hope,  return  back  to  the  local 
communities  the  responsibility  of  their 
being  able  to  conduct  their  lives  in  a 
way  that  is  best  for  the  safety  and 
health  and  welfare  of  their  citizens. 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  understand  the  need  to 
wrap  this  up  because  the  Republican 
side  has  been  very  generous  with  their 
time. 

But,  Gary,  since  we  introduced  our 
bill  a  couple  of  years  ago  I  think  there 
is  reason  for  some  optimism.  The  fact 
is  we  have  had  twice  as  many  cospon- 
sors.  States,  and  localities  across  the 
Nation  are  aware  of  what  is  happening 
to  them.  I  think  the  American  people 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  are 
losing  the  control  they  ought  to  have 
over  their  local  money  which  has  to  go 
into  schools  and  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion and  their  own  local  priorities.  It 
cannot  because  it  is  going  to  fund  un- 
funded mandates.  The  fact  is  States 
and  localities  spend  more  money  today 
on  unfunded  Federal  mandates  than  all 
of  the  Federal  assistance  they  get.  And 
the  other  fact  is  that  they  are  less  able 
to  do  so.  So  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
for  them  right  now  is  to  stop  passing 
the  bill  and  then  passing  the  buck  onto 
other  local  governments  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  to  stand  up  and  say 
"Look,  we  are  going  to  let  you  deter- 
mine what  your  priorities  are."  That  is 
what  this  issue  is  all  about. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  bring  govern- 
ment back  to  the  American  people  and 
we  appreciate  all  of  our  cosponsors  and 
appreciate  the  generosity  of  the  Repub- 
lican side  letting  us  share  this  time 
and  emphasizing  this  subject. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McCandless] 
thank  you  very  much.  The  gentleman 


has  been  very  kind.  I  appreciate  it  and 
maybe  I  can  return  the  favor  some- 
time 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  As  a  product  of 
local  government,  I  understand  where 
the  gentleman  is  coming  from. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  allowing  us 
to  give  a  little  bit  of  time  to  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

What  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Zeliff]  and  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  this  evening  is  not  a  new 
subject  to  you. 

I  was  quite  taken  aback  earlier  this 
evening  by  some  of  the  comments 
made  by  the  majority  whip  and  the  in- 
formation he  and  those  who  partici- 
pated in  that  special  order  were  pass- 
ing on  to  you  and  the  audience  and  any 
Members  who  may  be  listening.  I  take 
great  exception  to  the  level  of  misin- 
formation that  has  surrounded  this 
subject. 

In  my  time  in  public  office  I  have 
never  been  involved  in  anything  where 
so  much  information  was  taken  vir- 
tually as  gospel  about  the  subject. 

So  I  want  to  take  some  time  here 
this  evening  along  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  to 
talk  about  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
this  misinformation  most  pointedly 
takes  place  and  share  with  you  a  little 
bit  about  the  4  days  we  collectively 
spent  in  Mexico  reviewing  some  of  this 
information  which  almost  all  of  a  sud- 
den we  began  to  believe  relative  to 
labor  and  the  environment. 

So  let  me  start  with  a  little  story 
here  about  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
where  we  have  come  from,  in  terms  of 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  Federal  Government 
was  moving  toward  a  socialistic  order 
back  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  to  the 
degree  that  they  expropriated  most  of 
the  major  industries  in  Mexico.  They 
finished  that  up  in  1982  by  taking  over 
all  of  the  financial  institutions.  That 
meant  that  if  you  are  a  stockholder  in 
a  private  bank  you  were  no  longer  a 
stockholder  in  the  private  bank,  it  be- 
longed to  the  Mexican  Government. 

That  began  to  show  that  it  was  a  real 
problem  on  the  economy  and  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Mexico  and  to  create  a 
better  standard  of  living  which  was  the 
intent.  It  did  actually  the  opposite. 

What  happened?  Inflation  set  in.  In- 
flation got  out  of  hand.  It  got  to  the 
point  where  people  could  not  buy  any- 
thing. 

So  as  the  administrations  passed  in 
Mexico  we  had  a  change  in  the  general 
philosophy  of  what  direction  the  Mexi- 
can nation  should  go  to  provide  a 
standard  of  living  for  the  people  that 
was  acceptable,  from  which  then  they 
could  build  on  to  a  better  standard  of 
living. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  was  the 
major  reason,  that  era  waa  the  major 
reason  for  the  influx  of  Illegal  immi- 
grants into   the   United  States.   They 


could  not  feed  their  families  in  Mexico 
with  1200-percent-per-year  inflation. 
That  is  how  huge  it  got. 

So  then  we  start  a  new  trail  with 
President  Salinas'  predecessor,  Presi- 
dent de  la  Madrid.  President  de  la  Ma- 
drid decided  that  we  were  on  the  wrong 
course,  that  is  the  Federal  Government 
of  Mexico,  that  we  needed  to  change 
course. 

In  so  doing  we  needed  to  address  the 
issue  primarily  of  inflation,  to  permit 
individuals  the  amount  of  money  nec- 
essary to  even  buy  the  basics  for  living. 

President  de  la  Madrid  proceeded 
then  on  a  course  which  President  Sali- 
nas has  followed.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  this  point  we  had  a  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  by  the  name  of  Jim 
Baker.  In  1985  Jim  Baker  was  up  to  his 
eyeballs  in  what  they  referred  to  as  a 
Third  World  debt  and  how  nations 
could  not  pay  this  debt,  that  is  Peru, 
Mexico,  and  others. 

D  2000 

So  after  a  period  of  time  the  Treas- 
ury Department  came  out  with  what 
they  referred  to  as  the  Baker  initia- 
tive. One  of  the  important  cornerstones 
of  this  was  that  the  nations  who  want- 
ed to  change  and  wanted  to  become 
meaningful  members  financially  and  to 
pay  off  their  debts  and  retain  their  in- 
tegrity had  to  do  certain  things  that 
they  were  not  doing  or  had  not  been 
doing  in  the  history  of  their  country, 
one  of  which  was  to  privatize  indus- 
tries, the  opposite  that  had  been  tak- 
ing place  in  Mexico. 

The  other  was  to  have  a  program 
within  the  nation  that  would  attract 
foreign  capital,  which  Mexico  and  the 
others  had  not  had. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  issues, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  you  have  got 
to  take  a  look  at  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment you  have,  bite  some  political  bul- 
lets and  make  some  sense  out  of  it  so 
that  it  is  productive. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Baker  plan  and  the  evolutionary  proc- 
ess from  socialism  to  capitalism  in 
Mexico  transcended  one  another  as  we 
moved  into  the  1990's. 

So  we  have  now  a  President  who  is  in 
his  fifth  year.  President  Salinas,  who 
understands  economics,  who  has  a 
Ph.D.  from  Harvard,  and  is  one  who  is 
trying  to  bring  about  the  next  step  in 
the  Mexican  culture,  and  that  is  to 
bring  the  standard  of  living  up. 

Since  that  time.  now.  we  must  under- 
stand, since  that  time  the  inflation  has 
dropped  to  8  percent,  a  tolerable  level. 

As  an  agreement  during  that  period 
of  time,  the  Mexican  Government 
worked  with  the  unions  and  said  that 
there  is  no  point  in  chsising  the  stars 
because  inflation  is  out  of  control.  If 
you  will  bite  the  bullet,  we  will  bring 
back  the  wages,  but  there  will  be  a 
time  here  because  of  the  inflation  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  offer 
anything  in  the  way  of  increases.  And 
so  all  of  a  sudden  you  have  the  offer. 
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That  means  then  that  the  labor 
unions  are  in  bed  with  government? 
The  opposite  is  true.  It  was  a  working 
agreement  for  the  benefit  of  the  future 
of  Mexico. 

Now  they  are  back  at  it  and  they  are 
beginning  to  bring  back,  as  they  have 
the  last  5  years,  that  particular  level  of 
increase  in  pay  which  is  now  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  greater  than  they 
had. 

So  the  purchasing  power  that  was  re- 
ferred to  earlier  in  the  other  special 
order  has  increased  now,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 1  they  increased  it  still  again,  and 
the  labor  unions  are  back  now  in  their 
normal  position  after  having  worked 
with  the  government  during  that  tre- 
mendous crisis  of  inflation  in  Mexico. 

So  when  we  talk  about  labor  unions, 
we  are  talking  about  a  very  strong  part 
of  the  Mexican  society  that  is  not 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  you  say,  "Oh,  McCandless.  you 
have  been  reading  too  many  articles." 

In  this  4  days,  we  spent  time  with  not 
only  our  labor  attaches,  but  time  with 
the  labor  union  leaders,  and  I  will  get 
into  that  in  a  little  bit;  but  now  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 
who  also  took  our  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  trip,  sponsored  by 
our  chairman.  It  was  an  eye  opener, 
and  a  revealer  and  a  confirmation  of 
many  of  the  things  that  I  felt  were 
true,  but  needed  to  have  that  confirma- 
tion. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Zeliff]. 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

We  had  quite  a  trip.  As  the  gen- 
tleman was,  I  was  very  impressed  with 
President  Salinas  and  his  cabinet,  top 
grade,  top  level  people.  What  he  has 
done  since  1986  has  been  rather  dra- 
matic. We  had  a  chance  to  observe  that 
first  hand. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  Mexico  City 
was  over  10  years  ago.  We  could  see  a 
tremendous  change  in  terms  of  envi- 
ronmental concerns,  in  terms  of  pov- 
erty; but  since  1986  the  Salinas  govern- 
ment has  done  exactly  what  the  gen- 
tleman says  it  has  done.  It  got  lower 
inflation  rates.  It  has  gotten  lower  in- 
terest rates.  It  has  frozen  its  spending. 
It  is  starting  to  live  within  its  means. 

As  a  result  of  that,  their  economy  is 
starting  to  grow.  As  a  result  of  that, 
their  cost  of  living  and  their  opportuni- 
ties to  buy  more,  have  more  disposable 
income,  buy  more  products  from  the 
United  States,  have  grown  as  well. 

Since  1986,  Mexico  joined  the  GATT. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  For  our  listeners, 
that  is  the  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariffs,  which  is  an  inter- 
national organization. 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  That  is  correct,  which 
has  brought  down  tariffs  and  expanded 
their  trade,  so  rather  than  building 
walls,  they  tore  walls  down.  As  a  result 
of  that  our  trade  in  the  United  States 


to  Mexico  has  grown  from  a  $4.9  billion 
negative  balance  of  trade  to  some  $6 
billion  positive. 

Now,  if  you  assume — and  the  gen- 
tleman has  a  chart  over  here  and  I  will 
let  him  point  it  out — but  for  every  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  export  business,  it 
equates  to  some  20,000  or  22,000  jobs.  I 
think  that  is  the  key  ingredient  here. 

Since  1986  we  have  gone  from  a  nega- 
tive $4.9  billion  to  a  $6  billion-plus, 
backed  up  by  the  people  who  made 
those  products  that  went  into  that  ex- 
port, and  certainly  we  were  able  basi- 
cally to  increase  the  job  level  as  a  re- 
sult of  trade  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant at  this  point  that  we  bring  in 
another  part  of  the  equation. 

I  talked  about  privatizing  industries. 
When  all  these  industries  were  run  by 
the  Federal  Government,  they  did  not 
have  to  report  a  profit.  They  did  not 
have  to  pay  taxes.  As  a  result  they 
were  a  liability,  rather  than  an  asset  of 
the  Federal  Government  composition. 

President  Salinas  has  privatized 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  over 
700  of  the  previously  government- 
owned  agencies.  The  sale  of  the  tele- 
phone company,  the  sale  of  the  banks 
and  financial  institutions,  the  sale  of 
the  airlines,  the  steel  companies  and 
major,  major  types  of  industries,  has 
brought  $23  billion  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  as  well  as  making  those  pri- 
vate enterprises  which  now  still  em- 
ploy people,  but  pay  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  then  permits 
the  Federal  Government  to  move  into 
the  country  and  do  things  that  it  was 
not  able  to  do.  which  raises  the  stand- 
ard of  living  and  the  ability  of  people 
to  communicate  and  help  the  overall 
picture. 

I  might  add.  we  do  not  want  to  get 
too  technical  here  tonight,  but  as  a  re- 
sult of  what  they  have  been  doing,  for 
the  last  2  years  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment budget  has  had  a  surplus,  last 
year  $22  billion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mexi- 
co's percentage  of  gross  national  debt 
to  gross  product  is  less  than  either 
Japan  or  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
Third  World  country  that  we  talked 
about  just  briefly  a  little  bit  earlier 
has  moved  from  a  position  of  begging 
people  to  extend  their  loans,  not  know- 
ing how  they  are  going  to  pay  for 
them,  to  paying  off  loans  to  the  point 
that  they  have  decreased  their  inter- 
national debt  by  51  percent  and  are 
running  a  surplus. 

I  think  this  is  important,  because  as 
we  talked  about  the  jobs,  we  have  to 
talk  about,  "Well,  that's  great.  Bill 
and  Al,  but  who  is  going  to  buy  these 
goods  and  services?" 

The  idea  is  that  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy is  growing  now,  that  jobs  are  be- 
coming available.  People  are  working, 
and  as  a  result  they  now  have  an  aver- 
age income  of  $4,000  per  capita,  which 
is    something    far    greater    than    they 


have  had  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCANDLESS.  Certainly.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  It  is  interesting,  in  an 
earlier  special  order  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  talked 
about  the  fact  that  there  is  no  market 
in  Mexico  for  our  goods.  It  was  his  spe- 
cial order  and  I  did  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt him. 

But  I  have  to  just  show  this,  you  can- 
not see  these  on  the  TV  set.  but  here  is 
an  end  cap  display  of  Pampers,  another 
end  cap,  a  whole  wall  display  of 
Rubbermaid  products  made  in  the 
United  States;  Prestone  antifreeze, 
made  in  the  United  States;  Budweiser 
beer,  Marlboro  cigarettes.  Carnation 
milk,  shampoos,  you  know,  one  after 
another. 

You  know,  70  cents  on  the  dollar 
from  Mexican  imports  goes  to  United 
States  goods. 

Again,  I  think  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned $450  per  capita,  which  is  one  of 
the  highest,  and  that  is  the  chart  right 
next  to  the  gentleman  there,  in  terms 
of  the  average  amount  of  goods,  Amer- 
ican goods  and  products  that  people  in 
Mexico  buy  from  the  United  States. 

So  I  think  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
market  down  there  is  kind  of  a  myth. 
I  would  just  like  to  correct  that.  I  wish 
I  could  have  shown  these  pictures,  but 
there  is  a  great  opportunity  to  expand 
our  markets. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  automobile 
industry,  and  the  gentleman  has  some 
experience  in  that.  The  gentleman 
might  just  mention  a  little  bit  about 
that.  We  went  to  a  couple  factories. 
The  gentleman  went  to  Delco.  for  ex- 
ample. The  gentleman  might  just  men- 
tion a  little  bit  about  that. 

Mr.  MCCANDLESS.  Yes.  That  is  a 
very  interesting  part  of  the  industrial 
complex.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
anyone  who  might  be  listening  that  we 
use  that  as  an  example  of  the  problems 
that  will  be  corrected  and  can  be  cor- 
rected to  our  advantage  when  we  look 
at  the  second  chart  here.  We  see  a  lit- 
tle brick  wall. 

D  2010 

Mexican  tariffs  average  10  percent. 
United  States  tariffs  average  4  percent. 
I  might  add  that  almost  50  percent  of 
the  Mexican  goods  being  imported  do 
not  have  tariffs  at  the  current  time. 

Now  why  I  am  mentioning  this  to  my 
colleagues  is  that  Mexican  wall,  when 
it  comes  to  United  States  products, 
that  is  automobiles  or  trucks,  is  a  50- 
percent  wall.  So,  if  that  car  is  judged 
to  be  a  $10,000  value,  then  there  is  a 
$5,000  fee  paid  before  that  car  can  move 
inland  into  interior  Mexico. 

As  a  result,  over  the  years,  because 
the  market  has  improved,  the  United 
States  manufacturers  of  automobiles. 
General    Motors,    Ford,    and   Chrysler, 
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could  not  find  it  competitive  to  pay  for 
that  import,  so,  because  the  market 
was  enough,  they  went  and  built 
assemply  plants  in  Mexico  to  avoid  the 
50- percent  tariff. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  MCCANDLESS.  I  see  we  are 
joined  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Coppersmith],  and.  yes.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  McCandless]  for  yielding  because 
It  is  not  only  just  the  tariff  on  auto- 
mobiles, but  Mexico  also  has  local  con- 
tent laws  that  affect,  that  acted  as  a 
barrier  to  automobiles,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  compare  what  NAFTA 
requires,  specifically  in  the  automobile 
sector  of  the  United  States  into  Mex- 
ico. 

The  United  States  under  NAFTA 
would  reduce  a  tariff  on  Mexico  auto- 
mobiles, but  the  tariff  right  now  is 
only  2.5  percent.  That  tariff  would  go 
to  zero.  On  the  other  hand,  why  Mexico 
has  not  been  a  good  market  for  United 
States  automobiles  is  because  not  only 
their  high  tariffs,  but  also  their  domes- 
tic content.  NAFTA  would  require 
Mexico  to  reduce  tariffs  on  United 
States  cars  from  20  to  10  percent  imme- 
diately and  then  to  zero  in  10  years.  It 
would  immediately  eliminate  the  coil 
on  new  car  imports  which  is  now  20 
percent  of  their  market.  It  would  phase 
out  the  trade  balance  requirements 
which  force  United  States  producers  to 
locate  in  Mexico  and  would  replace  a 
Mexican  content  requirement  with  a 
North  American  content  requirement 
that  would  give  American  automobile 
manufacturers  preferential  treatment 
in  the  Mexican  market.  Japanese  cars. 
West  German  cars,  would  still  face  the 
high  tariff,  but  American  cars  would 
not. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Right.  I  think  we 
should  know  these  figures.  Now  that  we 
have  the  manufacturers  in  Mexico  pro- 
ducing United  States  vehicles,  there  is 
a  20-percent  content  requirement  that 
means  that  20  percent  of  that  going 
Into  that  car  has  to  be  manufactured, 
produced,  in  Mexico,  and  we  talk  in 
terms  of  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement.  We  are  talking  in 
terms  now  of  a  car  sold  in  Mexico,  sold 
in  the  United  States  or  sold  in  Canada 
that  would  have  to  have  62M!-percent 
content  from  one  or  more  of  those 
countries  in  order  not  to  have  the  tar- 
iffs that  would  be  applied  to  other 
types  of  cars  and  trucks,  and  so  that 
becomes  a  real  boon  to  the  North 
American  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  for  the  life  of  me  I  have 
trouble  visualizing  the  fact  that  this  is 
going  to  lose  jobs  because  article  after 
article,  and  I  would  quote  one,  Forbes. 
April  12  of  this  year,  spent  quite  a  bit 
of  its  issue  talking  about  the  Ford 
manufacturing  complex  in  Mexico  and 
how  many  of  those  units  would  be  man- 


ufactured after  NAFTA  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  Thunderbirds 
and  Cougars  in  Ohio,  and  shipped  and 
completed  ready  to  deliver  into  Mexico 
because  it  would  be  cheaper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  studies  have  shown  that 
cars  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
and  sent  to  Mexico  would  run  about 
S400  less  a  copy. 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Yes.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  That  is  confirmed  by 
Lee  lacocca.  and  we  were  talking  to 
him  last  week  when  we  were  at  the 
White  House,  and  what  he  and  also  the 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates  is 
that  NAFTA  will  create  $1  billion  in 
new  sales  for  U.S.  auto  makers  for  the 
first  year,  and  he  very  eloquently  took 
the  time  and  pointed  out  that  produc- 
tivity is  the  key.  That  car  can  be  made 
in  Detroit  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made 
in  Mexico,  and  that  this  the  key  to  the 
whole  ballgame. 

It  is  interesting.  In  my  district  we 
have  a  firm.  Davidson  Textron  in 
Dover.  NH.  that  manufactures  and  sup- 
plies dashboards  and  arm  rests  for  the 
automotive  industry.  With  NAFTA  a 
proposal  that  Textron  supports  the 
market  for  the  auto  Industry  open  pro- 
vided more  opportunity  for  the  firm 
such  Jis  Textron  to  increase  its  sales,  so 
they  supply  all  kinds  of  products  for 
Detroit,  all  three  of  the  car  manufac- 
turers. Those  products  will  Increase. 
They  will  ship  them  to  Detroit.  Detroit 
will  make  the  cars,  ship  them  to  Mex- 
ico, expand  our  market. 

We  are  talking  about  1  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  a  new  market. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  think  that  is 
just  one  example.  Let  me  give  my  col- 
league another  one. 

One  of  the  luncheons  that  we  had  in 
the  city  of  Chihuahua  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua  which  is  north  central  Mex- 
ico was  with  local  businessmen,  and 
then  later  we  met  with  labor  in  the 
area,  and  one  of  the  businessmen  is  a 
Caterpillar  tractor  distributor  for  the 
State  of  Chihuahua  and  the  adjoining 
state,  and  he  said  within  the  last  5 
years  that  Caterpillar  tractors,  and  we 
are  talking  about  the  major  unit,  the 
purchases  of  those  since  the  GATT 
agreement,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariffs,  and  since  Mexico  in 
1986  readjusted  their  approach  and 
joined  GATT,  that  Caterpillar  had  sold 
last  year  1250  units  Instead  of  the  pre- 
vious couple  of  years  back  250  units, 
and  I  think  that  is  an  example  of  what 
we  are  looking  at  here  in  terms  of 
products  and  markets. 

Another  thing  I  think  we  need  to 
talk  about  here  in  terms  of  Mexico  and 
how  are  they  going  to  pay  for  these 
various  and  sundry  types  of  goods  and 
services  is,  and  I  must  point  this  out  to 
the  gentleman,  that  45  percent  of  the 
United  States  deficit  of  trade  is  oil 
that  we  import.  Mexico  has  a  large  re- 
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serve,  a  huge  reserve  of  oil.  and  that  oil 
is  in  the  process  and  can  be  developed 
Into  a  very  productive  flow  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  instead  of  our  buying  the  oil 
overseas. 

We  also  have  many  of  the  minerals  in 
the  metal  field  that  we  import  from 
South  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  that  are  available  to  Mexico, 
but  the  wherewithal,  and  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  equipment  is  not  avail- 
able to  develop  these  minerals  in 
present  day,  but  would  be  in  the  future. 

Therein  lies  a  trade  of  materials 
which  we  need  for  our  industrial  com- 
plex for  finished  goods  that  they  need 
for  theirs. 

I  would  like  now  to  talk  about  some- 
thing that  has  become  key  in  this  ar- 
gument relative  to  the  NAFTA  pro- 
gram, and  it  deals  with  Mexican  labor, 
and  I  mentioned  to  my  colleagues  ear- 
lier that  the  labor  unions  agreed  with 
the  government,  until  they  got 
through  that  inflation  crisis  and  that 
terrible  situation  that  they  had  rel- 
ative to  their  economy,  that  they 
would  work  with  the  government  as 
best  as  they  could.  Quite  by  accident  at 
one  of  the  activities  sponsored  by  the 
embassy  in  Mexico  City  I  ended  up  at  a 
table  with  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
president  of  one  of  the  unions  rep- 
resenting 3  million  workers,  and  at 
that  table  we  had  also  the  labor 
attache  from  the  Embassy  and  also  the 
agricultural  attache,  and  it  was  very 
interesting  because  I  was  asking  this 
gentleman  point  blank  out,  as  politely 
as  I  could,  all  of  these  things  which 
have  been  a  part  of  those  who  oppose 
NAFTA  relative  to  labor  is  in  bed  with 
the  Federal  Government,  and  he  as- 
sured me.  and  was  very  polite  about  it. 
that,  as  president  of  a  union,  he  was 
not  in  bed  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  he  went  into  detail  about 
what  we  talked  about  relative  to  their 
crisis. 

The  Mexican  Constitution  sets  up  the 
fact  that  workers  will  have  rights  to 
organize  and  freedoms  of  association  in 
collective  bargaining.  That  is  in  their 
Constitution.  Mexico,  believe  it  or  not. 
is  a  highly  unionized  country,  and 
about  9  to  10  million  workers  are  in 
these  unions  or  about  30  to  35  percent 
of  the  work  force. 

Now.  we  have  heard  about 
maqulladoras.  Those  are  the  agreement 
manufacturing  or  processing  plants 
along  the  border  and  now  inland  as  far 
as  Guadalajara.  Their  unions  are  not 
too  strong  in  the  Baja  area,  but  in  Mat- 
amoros  and  Monterrey  they  are  heavily 
unionized. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this: 

According  to  those  in  our  United 
States  embassy  in  Mexico  City  there  is 
no  knowledge  or  no  evidence  of  the 
Mexican  Government  suppressing  any 
type  of  union  activity,  particularly  in 
the  maqulladora  unionization  areas. 
Incidentally,  the  Mexico  workers  will 
work    with    their   employer   after    the 
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union  has  reached  certain  types  of 
agreements  with  a  new  administration 
in  Mexico. 

D  2020 

It  is  a  little  different  than  us.  You 
say  well.  yes.  but  that  is  like  going  to 
bed.  And  I  posed  that  question  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  president  of  the 
union. 

He  said,  "Well,  over  the  years,  Mr. 
McCANDLESS.  we  have  been  able  to  get 
such  things  as  Social  Security,  retire- 
ment, health  benefits,  and  so  on,  as 
unions  working  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  those  were  Federal 
Government  programs.  And  then  we  sit 
down  with  the  labor  unions." 

I  said.  "Wait  a  minute  now.  What  if 
you  can't  get  agreement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government?" 

He  said.  "Well,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  got  a  lot  of  problems." 

I  said.  "Has  this  happened?" 

He  said.  "Yes.  a  couple  of  times  since 
my  union  was  formed  back  in  1919." 
But  he  said.  "Usually  we  are  able  to 
work  things  out  with  a  new  adminis- 
tration so  that  we  understand  and  they 
understand  that  certain  things  are 
going  to  have  to  happen  during  that 
administration  as  it  relates  to  labor 
and  labor  policy.  Then  we  sit  down  and 
negotiate  with  our  employer  the  var- 
ious benefits  and  things  and  working 
conditions  and  so  on." 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  hear  a  lot  about  the  58-cent- 
an-hour  so-called  Perot  sucking  sound 
of  jobs  leaving  the  United  States.  In 
our  trip  down  there  we  talked  to  many 
employers.  I  think  the  gentleman  was 
there  when  we  asked  the  question,  we 
found  many  employers  were  paying  on 
an  average  of,  some,  anywhere  from 
$2.76  to  $3.86  an  hour,  plus  benefits. 

The  key  factor  here  is  that  when  you 
look  at  productivity,  and  I  think  that 
is  what  the  bottom  line  here  is,  basic 
wage  rates  it  is  about  10  percent. 

I  can  remember  when  I  ran  the  Xerex 
anti-freeze  business  for  Du  Pont. 
Freight  was  some  10  to  15  percent,  and 
wages  was  less  than  10  percent.  The 
key  thing  is  all  the  costs  that  go  into 
that  product.  That  is  what  is  going  to 
determine  our  ability  to  .compete 
worldwide. 

If  we  look  at  Mexico  in  terms  of  the 
bigger  picture,  we  have  got  a  chance 
with  the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement  to  combine  forces  in  a  part- 
nership with  three  countries  that  will 
allow  us  to  come  up  with  a  $6.5  trillion 
market  and  370  million  people.  That 
will  give  us  an  ability  certainly  to  take 
a  trade  agreement  that  was  conceived 
by  Ronald  Reagan,  negotiated  by 
George  Bush,  and  implemented  by  Bill 
Clinton,  to  create  jobs  and  provide  us 
an  opportunity  to  compete  worldwide. 

Does  the  gentleman  not  think  that  is 
where  we  are  heading? 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Yes.  Let  me  con- 
tinue on  the  wage  thing.  In  1991.  and 
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these  are  the  figures  given  to  us  by  the 
Embassy,  real  average  cash  wage  in 
Mexico  for  a  factory  laborer  was  $2.17 
per  hour.  This  is  real  cash.  We  are  not 
talking  about  the  fringe  benefits,  the 
bonuses  that  the  industries  pay  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  10  percent  of  their 
profits.  We  are  not  talking  about  the 
health  benefits  that  they  get  through 
the  employer  deduction.  We  are  not 
talking  about  the  child  care  that  they 
participate  in,  and  a  number  of  other 
things  which  are  employer-paid,  not 
employee-paid. 

Two  dollars  seventeen  cents  per  hour 
for  a  factory  laborer,  $4.90  per  hour  for 
clerical  help,  $3.40  per  hour  for  semi- 
skilled workers,  and  $22.70  per  hour  for 
professionals  and  mansigers.  In  1993  the 
wages  will  go  up  as  far  as  the  lower 
part  is  concerned.  The  unions  are  now 
negotiating  for  the  coming  years,  and 
we  will  be  looking  at  an  increase,  and 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  in- 
volved. The  deal  that  they  had  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  1980's  is 
gone.  They  are  now  involved  in  nego- 
tiating again  as  regular  unions  in  a 
regular  set  of  circumstances. 

I  might  add  that  as  a  part  of  that 
trip,  we  talk  about  the  labor  in  Mexico 
and  how  things  are  cheaper  there  and 
how  supposedly  everybody  is  going  to 
move  south  to  Mexico  to  manufacture 
something.  In  the  town  of  Chihuahua 
we  met  with  a  gentleman,  as  I  men- 
tioned at  lunch,  who  owned  the  Inter- 
Ceramic  Tile  plant.  They  make  floor 
tile,  beautiful  floor  tile. 

We  went  out  to  his  plant  and  went 
through  it.  and  I  have  not  seen  a  better 
designed,  better  operated  plant  than 
this  particular  one. 

As  a  result  of  that  we  got  into  quite 
a  conversation  relative  to  his  oper- 
ation. We  were  Interested  in  learning 
that  because  of  certain  types  of  mate- 
rials and  because  of  markets  that  cur- 
rently exist,  irrespective  of  NAFTA, 
Inter-Ceramic  Tile  is  building  a  plant 
outside  of  Dallas.  They  are  coming  to 
the  United  States. 

So  we  got  into  a  little  bit  of  mathe- 
matics there.  I  asked  him  about  wages. 
I  asked  him  about  this.  And  he  said 
when  all  is  said  and  done  and  that 
piece  of  tile  is  in  a  box  ready  to  ship, 
we  are  looking  at  probably  about  a  5 
percent  additional  cost  on  that  tile, 
which  is  more  than  made  up  by  the 
problems  we  have  in  getting  the  tile  to 
the  United  States  for  sale  by  the 
trucks  and  the  other  activities  that 
they  use  for  transportation  purposes. 

Those  people  in  that  plant  earn  $1.88 
per  hour,  plus  81.35  percent  in  supple- 
mental benefits,  for  a  total  compensa- 
tion package  of  about  $3.40  per  hour. 
Middle  level  factory  supervisors  make 
$23,144  a  year,  with  a  69.19  percent 
amount  in  supplemental  benefits,  for 
total  compensation. 

Now,  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out 
here  is  that  not  everything  in  Mexico, 
and   I   am   not   saying    there   are   not 


some,  but  not  everything  in  Mexico  is 
a  sweatshop,  with  smoke  and  fumes 
and  environmental  problems,  and  that 
people  live  in  fear  for  their  lives  be- 
cause of  the  working  environment  they 
are  in. 

Every  country  has  that.  We  have  it  in 
the  United  States.  When  it  is  found,  it 
is  corrected.  In  Mexico  when  it  is  found 
out,  there  are  means  by  which  it  is  cor- 
rected. So  we  are  not  talking  here 
about  sweatshops  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  being  pictured  by  our  opptosi- 
tlon. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  want  to  imderscore 
four  points  that  I  believe  you  made  and 
I  think  are  worthy  of  some  repetition, 
because  it  goes  to  the  facts  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Mexican  and  the 
United  States  economies,  rather  than 
the  fears  that  people  have. 

The  first  point  is  that  Mexican  wages 
have  been  rising  steadily  since  1987- 
1988.  As  you  pointed  out,  the  Mexican 
economy  was  inflicted  with  chronic  in- 
flation, which  in  1988  was  150  percent  a 
year.  Through  concerted  action  with 
the  government  and  labor  unions,  that 
Inflation  rate  was  brought  down  to 
under  5  percent. 

During  that  period  from  1988  to  1992 
Mexican  wages  went  up  135  percent.  In 
real  terms  they  increased  19.3  percent. 
So  it  is  not  true  that  the  statistics  you 
are  hearing  about  low  Mexican  wages 
or  the  rate  of  growth  of  Mexican  wages, 
if  you  take  in  the  period  that  included 
the  oil  boom  and  the  hyper-inflation. 
But  if  you  look  over  the  past  5  years, 
since  the  economic  reforms,  Mexican 
wage  rates  are  higher  than  has  been 
stated.  They  are  increasing.  They  will 
be  Increasingly  linked  with  productiv- 
ity according  to  the  proclamation  by 
President  Salinas.  So  the  wage  dif- 
ferential is  not  as  has  been  portrayed. 

Second  is  actually  Mexican  wage 
rates  increasing  is  a  tremendous  bene- 
fit for  the  United  States.  It  helps  cre- 
ate a  Mexican  middle  class,  which 
today  is  larger  than  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Canada.  We  already  know 
that  Mexican  citizens  are  tremendous 
customers  of  United  States  goods.  On  a 
per  capita  basis  they  buy  far  more  than 
Japanese  citizens  do,  even  though  the 
Japanese  have  far  more  Income.  They 
are  tremendous  customers.  It  is  a  rap- 
idly growing  market,  and  it  is  one  that 
we  can  get  preferential  access  to 
through  NAFTA. 

The  third  point  I  think  was  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  when  he 
talked  about  the  plant  moving  back  to 
the  United  States.  A  lot  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  NAFTA  are  talking  about 
wage  costs  as  if  those  were  the  only 
thing  that  mattered  in  making  a  busi- 
ness decision. 

It  is  not.  It  is  total  costs.  And  total 
costs  of  production  include  the  infra- 
structure, the  productivity  of  the 
workers,  it  includes  proximity  to  mar- 
ket, the  transportation  costs.  All  those 
things  work  in. 
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The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
spoke  earlier  about  how  labor  costs 
were  actually  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage, and,  in  fact,  for  many  prod- 
ucts are  exceeded  by  the  transpor- 
tation costs,  or  in  this  country  perhaps 
by  the  cost  of  health  care. 

There  are  many  other  factors  that  go 
in  this  other  than  just  wage  rates.  If 
wage  rates  determined  all  those  deci- 
sions, then  extremely  low  wage  coun- 
tries, like  Haiti,  Bangladesh,  and 
Burkina  Faso,  would  be  our  true  eco- 
nomic competition  They  are  not.  Our 
competition  are  higher  wage  countries. 

If  wage  rates  were  everything,  then 
BMW  and  Mercedes  would  have  chosen 
to  locate  their  new  plants  in  Mexico 
and  not  in  the  United  States. 

The  laist  point  that  I  wish  to  empha- 
size from  what  the  gentleman  said  is 
that  our  well-being  as  a  country  is 
going  to  become  increasingly  linked  to 
the  countries  to  our  south. 
D  2030 

Our  economic  growth  will  be  increais- 
ingly  derived  from  exports.  Latin 
America  is  our  natural  market.  It  is 
the  market  where  we  have  a  natural 
advantage,  and  NAFTA  begins  the 
process  of  giving  us  a  preferential  ad- 
vantage in  that  market  ahead  of  our 
greatest  competitors,  the  Japanese  and 
the  Western  Europeans.  But  even  more 
so.  our  fight  against  drugs  depends 
upon  stable  governments  in  Latin 
America.  Our  immigration  problems  in 
large  part  are  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  economies  of  those  countries  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mands of  their  population.  As  those 
economies  grow,  the  governments  be- 
come more  stable.  They  will  be  able  to 
assist  us  to  a  greater  extent  on  those 
issues. 

The  final  point  is  with  the  environ- 
ment. There  are  environmental  prob- 
lems along  the  border,  but  I  just  do  not 
see  how  we  deal  with  those  in  the  ab- 
sence of  NAFTA,  in  the  absence  of  a 
Mexico  that  is  economically  strong 
enough  to  start  dealing  with  the  envi- 
ronment. And  should  NAFTA  be  de- 
feated, I  do  not  see  any  mechanism  out 
there  that  those  problems  will  finally 
be  addressed  either  on  the  United 
States  side  or  the  Mexican  side. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  why  the 
free-trade  agreement  is  a  good  deal  for 
the  United  States,  but  I  think  you  have 
hit  on  so  many  of  them  that  the  rea- 
sons a  lot  of  the  opponents  give  for 
fearing  the  agreement  actually,  when 
you  look  at  them  and  you  look  at  them 
in  the  way  our  economy  works  now,  ac- 
tually are  reasons  that  we  should  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  It  is  interesting,  back 
home  in  New  Hampshire,  we  have  arti- 
cles, and  again,  you  have  fear  and  mis- 
information. You  go  down  to  Mexico 
and  the  folks  down  there  have  fear  and 
misinformation,  because  they,  too, 
think  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 


able  to  compete  in  a  world  market. 
And  there  are  some  sectors  of  our 
country  that  feel  the  same  way. 

It  is  interesting,  a  country  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  with  4  percent  of 
our  gross  domestic  product,  is  cer- 
tainly, in  my  judgment,  if  we  cannot 
compete  against  them,  then  how  are  we 
ever  going  to  compete  in  a  worldwide 
market. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  toss 
in,  and  I  think  you  made  some  excel- 
lent points,  when  we  were  down  there, 
we  talked  with  President  Salinas.  We 
spent  over  2  hours  with  him.  Prior  to 
his  election,  I  think  many  of  the  politi- 
cians in  Mexico  campaigned  on  an  anti- 
American  campaign  theme.  Now  we 
have  an  opportunity,  with  a  President 
that  is  making  a  commitment  to  a 
partnership  to  the  north  in  a  partner- 
ship with  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  which  will  allow  us  a 
gateway  from  Mexico  into  Central 
America,  into  South  America.  And. 
again,  as  we  develop  trade  partnerships 
and  markets  in  our  own  hemisphere, 
then  we  have  a  better  ability  to  com- 
pete with  the  Asian  rim  countries. 
Japan,  and  certainly  Western  Europe. 

So  I  think,  again,  it  is  a  wln-wln,  sis 
you  so  ably  mentioned. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  would  like  to 
talk  a  little  bit.  when  I  talked  about 
the  tile  plant  in  Chihuahua,  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  fact  that  they  are  keep- 
ing that  plant  and  building  one  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  kind  of  an  in- 
teresting scenario  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  everything  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  allegedly  is  going  to 
move  south.  Let  me  talk  about  the  en- 
vironmental aspect,  because  this  has 
been  a  concern  to  a  lot  of  i)eople  who 
are  sincere  about  wanting  to  learn 
about  the  elements  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement. 

Mexico  has  not  been  noted  for  its  en- 
vironmental concerns.  I  can  attest  to 
that,  having  been  bom  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  just  north  of  Mexico  in  the  lit- 
tle city  of  Brawley,  which  is  about  15 
miles  from  the  border.  The  New  River 
flows  out  of  Mexican  into  the  Salton 
Sea,  part  of  which  now  is  my  congres- 
sional district.  For  50-8ome-odd  years, 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  something 
with  that,  which  is  a  multinational 
problem. 

We  have  our  Border  Commission. 
Those  people  have  put  together  plans 
and  agreements.  But  we  have  never 
been  able  to  get  them  financed.  So 
when  we  talk  about  environment  in 
Mexico,  one  has  images  of  smoke 
stacks  and  trash  and  waste  all  over  the 
terrain  around  the  town.  And  in  many 
cases,  you  have  a  tendency  to  believe 
that  because  you  have  seen  it,  if  you 
have  taken  a  trip  through  Mexico,  I 
can  assure  you  not  all  of  the  towns  in 
Mexico  are  like  some  of  those  that  you 
see  along  the  border. 

What  I  want  to  make  in  the  way  of  a 
point  here  is  that  the  current  adminis- 


tration realized  that  it  had  to  do  some- 
thing with  the  environment  so  it  took 
the  necessary  steps  and  developed  the 
necessary  legislative  base  to  create 
roughly  an  equivalent  to  the  EPA 
about  3  years  ago,  possibly  a  little 
longer  than  that. 

As  a  result,  they  are  in  the  process  of 
developing  then  this  table  of  organiza- 
tion which  includes  a  branch  of  the  at- 
torney general's  office,  environmental 
auditing,  compliance  and  inspection, 
and  urban  development  and  the  overall 
direction  of  this. 

They  have  been  in  operation  for  3 
years,  and  they  have  made  reasonably 
good  progress.  Those  who  criticize 
Mexico's  environmental  department 
are  looking  at  what  our  EPA  has  been 
doing  for  over  25  years,  and  they  are 
trying  to  bring  some  kind  of  a  standard 
equivalent  to  that,  when  these  people 
are  just  beginning  to  get  their  organi- 
zation together  and  perform  the  job 
and  services  that  they  have  been  man- 
dated by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  laws  that  created  them. 

So  you  say,  OK,  we  have  talked  now 
to  five  people  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  environmental 
protection  program:  the  attorney  gen- 
eral for  environment,  the  deputy  attor- 
ney for  auditing,  the  deputy  attorney 
general  for  compliance,  et  cetera.  Is 
this  a  paper  tiger  that  has  been  de- 
signed as  a  facade  for  purposes  of  local 
consumption? 

And  so  we  asked  the  young  lady  who 
is  with  us,  who  is  an  attorney  and  a 
member  of  the  Mexico  City  Embassy 
staff  from  the  EPA,  I  want  to  know 
from  you  straight  out  what  we  have 
here.  And  she  says,  well,  I  work  with 
these  people.  And  I  know  that  they  are 
working  toward  getting  this  thing  to- 
gether. They  have  made  moves. 

One  of  the  most  painful  moves  that 
was  made  by  the  Mexican  Government 
in  their  environmental  protection  is  to 
move  a  petrochemical  company  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  a  refinery, 
out  of  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  City, 
which  cost  6,000  jobs  to  that  commu- 
nity, because  of  the  level  of  pollution 
that  was  taking  place. 

When  the  Federal  Government  takes 
a  federally  owned,  and  the  gasoline  re- 
fining distribution  system  is  still  fed- 
erally owned,  takes  that  plant  by  legis- 
lative process,  by  administrative  proc- 
ess, closes  it  down  and  moves  it,  then 
to  me  that  means  that  they  are  sincere 
about  what  it  is  that  they  have  in  the 
way  of  an  environmental  protection 
program. 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  The  World  Bank  and 
Mexico  recently  signed  an  agreement 
to  finance  the  $3  billion  for  pollution 
cleanup  in  Mexico.  The  funds,  to  be 
spent  between  1994  and  1996,  consist  of 
$1.8  billion  in  World  Bank  loans  and 
$1.2  billion  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. The  NAFTA  environmental  side 
agreement  creates  a  new  financial  au- 
thority, which  will  be  capitalized  by 
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Mexico  and  the  United  States  equally, 
about  $225  million  each. 

There  is  a  myth,  and  the  myth  is 
that  Canada  is  not  paying  anything  for 
the  border  cleanup.  And  frankly.  I  do 
not  think  that  they  should.  They  are 
not  on  the  border.  It  should  be  equally 
cleaned  up  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  Mexico  is  making  a 
major  commitment  beyond  that. 

During  our  meeting  with  Brownsville 
government  officials  we  learned  of 
their  close  working  relationship  with 
the  government  of  Matamoros  as  well 
as  the  Maquiladora  industries  in  the 
area.  According  to  Brownsville  council- 
woman,  and  you  and  I  both  interviewed 
her.  Jackie  Lockett,  NAFTA  has  al- 
ready leveraged  new  laws  and  environ- 
mental regulations  in  Mexico,  even  be- 
fore it  has  passed.  So  they  have  made 
tremendous  progress,  and  I  think  these 
side  agreements  codify  those  commit- 
ments they  have  made. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  The  gentleman 
already  mentioned  oil  refineries  near 
Mexico  City.  A  tremendous  number  of 
jobs  in  a  government-owned  enterprise 
that  were  lost  because  the  government 
determined  that  the  ecological  cost, 
the  damage  to  the  environment  caused 
by  that  facility  was  simply  too  great  to 
justify. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples 
about  Mexico  becoming  more  con- 
cerned about  the  environment.  In  1991. 
Mexico  was  able  to  enter  into  the 
world's  first  debt-for-nature  swap, 
where  some  Mexican  debt  was  used  to 
finance  biodiversity  programs.  In  1992, 
there  was  a  landmark  decision  to  relo- 
cate a  major  highway  connecting 
central  and  southern  Mexico  to  pre- 
serve one  of  the  country's  oldest  na- 
ture preserves. 

Nationally,  Mexico  is  committing 
over  1  percent  of  its  gross  domestic 
product,  which  is  proportionately  more 
than  France,  to  environmental  protec- 
tion. And  it  never  ceases  to  amaze  me 
people  who  are  concerned  about  the 
border  environment  and  the  problems 
that  do  exist  along  the  border.  They 
have  never  been  able  to  explain  to  me 
in  any  coherent  way  how  defeating 
NAFTA  will  change  that. 
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NAFTA  changes  the  whole  frame- 
work by  making  all  of  Mexico  a  duty- 
free zone.  It  eliminates  the  incentive 
to  locate  along  the  border.  By  raising 
the  Mexican  standard  of  living,  it  not 
only  creates  a  better  market  for  our 
goods,  but  gives  Mexico  more  ability  to 
finally  deal  with  its  environmental 
problems. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Good  point.  Let 
me  kind  of  draw  this  to  a  conclusion  by 
leaving  our  audience  with  a  few 
thoughts.  In  the  2  hours  we  spent  with 
the  President,  a  great  deal  was  said 
about  the  various  aspects  of  what  we 
have  discussed  here  tonight,  and  we 
have  just  scratched  the  surface  with 


the    three   charts,   and   my   colleagues 
and  their  wonderful  input. 

The  subject  came  up  with  the  Presi- 
dent. "Well,  we  can  renegotiate  this, 
Mr.  President."  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  the  subject  surfaced,  but  that  was 
the  intent  of  the  question.  President 
Salinas  all  during  this  meeting  was  a 
perfect  gentleman.  I  might  add,  he  had 
no  staff  people  in  the  room.  All  of  the 
questions,  all  of  the  information  that 
was  asked  by  the  delegation,  he  re- 
sponded to  without  notes. 

He  said,  "Well,  you  know,  you  are 
not  the  only  country  that  has  a  certain 
level  of  opposition  to  this  agreement.  I 
have  many  people  here  in  Mexico,  peo- 
ple of  means,  who  are  concerned  and 
are  not  supporting  this  agreement  be- 
cause they  have  fear.  They  have  fear 
that  the  United  States  economy  will 
simply  absorb  the  country  of  Mexico  as 
another  state  or  community,  and  that 
we  will  lose  our  identity,  our  heritage, 
and  the  things  that  make  our  country 
great. 

"I  have  convinced  these  people,  or  at 
least  they  have  been  neutered,  that  we 
have  here  something  that  is  good  for 
the  country."  He  said,  "It  took  us  the 
better  part  of  3  years  to  negotiate  this 
contract,  this  trade  agreement.  As  a 
result,"  a  great  deal,  in  his  words  a  lit- 
tle differently,  "a  lot  of  water  went 
under  the  bridge.  A  lot  of  concessions 
were  made  on  both  sides.  It  is  an  agree- 
ment we  felt  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  countries  involved. 

"Now  you  are  saying,  let  us  renego- 
tiate it.  I  do  not  think  that  Mexico  is 
going  to  be  ready  to  renegotiate  this 
contract  for  at  least  the  next  8  years." 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  would  just  like  to 
add  a  couple  of  things.  This  is  a  trade 
agreement.  What  many  of  our  col- 
leagues are  doing,  I  believe,  is  that 
they  are  going  to  try  to  weave  into 
this,  and  we  did  get  these  sidebar 
agreements,  but  many  people,  and  on 
our  trip  we  know  who  they  were,  they 
went  down  and  they  would  like  to 
change  the  whole  Mexican  society. 

It  is  not  about  social  change,  it  is 
about  tariff  change.  It  is  about  change 
in  terms  of  opportunities  for  jobs,  cre- 
ating economic  development  opportu- 
nities. I  think  that  is  the  thing  we 
have  to  keep  very  foremost  in  our 
minds. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  The  unique 
thing  about  NAFTA  is  that  it  is  the 
first  trade  agreement  that  does  begin 
to  address  some  of  these  issues.  The 
word  "environment"  does  not  appear 
once  in  the  entire  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  It  goes  way  beyond  a 
normal  trade  agreement. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  It  addresses  a 
number  of  those  issues,  because  Mexico 
is  our  neighbor.  It  is  not  going  away.  It 
is  a  proud  and  independent  society,  and 
people  need  to  think  very  seriously,  as 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 
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McCANDLESS]  said,  of  the  consequences 
of  rejecting  NAFTA,  of  what  that 
means  for  our  political  and  diplomatic 
relationship  with  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  markets  in  the  world. 
Mr.    ZELIFF.    It  would   be   a   tragic 

TniSt*£Ll£6 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  We  no  longer 
have  the  European  Community,  as 
such,  as  a  big  customer.  We  cannot 
seem  to  make  much  progress  in  the 
Asian  Rim  as  a  customer.  It  is  up  to  us, 
if  we  are  going  to  maintain  what  we 
have  in  the  way  of  a  political,  social, 
and  economic  structure,  which  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  economics  of  day-to- 
day life,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
develop  and  work  with  new  markets. 

Members  say,  "Well,  yes.  Mexico  is  80 
million  people.  As  soon  as  they  all  have 
a  TV,  then  there  will  not  be  any  more 
TV's  sold."  This  is  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. Everybody  in  Central  and  South 
America  is  looking  at  this  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement  and  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  whether 
or  not  this  relationship  will  bring  fru- 
ition. Our  future  is  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, as  we  develop  these  markets. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  this  evening, 
Mexico  has  developed  as  a  nation  and 
has  the  purchasing  power  now,  and 
that  purchasing  power  will  increase  to 
buy  more  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Five  Presidents,  five 
Presidents,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  have  endorsed  this.  Cer- 
tainly Bill  Clinton,  George  Bush,  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  Jimmy  Carter.  Jerry  Ford. 
Almost  every  single  economist  in  this 
country  has  felt  that  this  is  a  win-win, 
a  job  creator,  an  economy  booster. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  This  debate  in 
many  ways  is  about  our  future.  It  is 
about  our  economic  future.  If  we  look 
at  where  the  jobs  of  tomorrow  will  be, 
where  the  economic  growth  of  tomor- 
row will  be,  it  will  largely  come  in  ex- 
ports. Those  are  the  goods,  those  are 
the  services,  those  are  the  jobs  that  are 
higher  value-added  where  America  has 
an  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

It  also  looks  to  our  future  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere:  What  will  our  re- 
lationship be  with  our  neighbors,  not 
only  to  the  north  but  also  to  the  south? 
Will  they  have  stable  governments? 
Will  they  continue  to  grow?  Many  peo- 
ple forget  that  probably  free  trade  and 
economic  growth  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant thing  we  can  do  to  encourage 
democracy,  to  encourage  exactly  those 
parts  of  the  Mexican  middle  class  to  as- 
sert greater  political  independence  and 
their  rights,  to  take  care  of  their  envi- 
ronmental problems. 

All  of  those  issues  are  really  tied  into 
NAFTA.  It  is  a  small  step,  but  it  is  a 
very  significant  one,  because  it  says 
which  direction  this  country  will  go, 
whether  we  will  go  into  the  future  or 
whether  we  will  try  and  face  the  past. 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  The  key  to  our  future 
in    New    Hampshire    is    international 
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trade,  certainly  our  ability  to  compete 
as  a  State  and  as  a  country. 

When  we  Uke  a  look  aigain  at  the 
country,  the  size  of  Mexico  is  equal  to 
the  size  of  our  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  4 
percent  of  our  gross  domestic  product. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear.  We  have  the 
greatest  opportunity  in  the  world  to 
improve  our  economy  and  create  jobs. 
That  is  what  NAFTA  will  do. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  For  those  of  us  in 
southern  California  who  have  taken 
the  big  hit  relative  to  defense  indus- 
tries, this  is  the  newest,  best  possibil- 
ity if  we  can  pass  this  agreement,  to 
take  care  of  the  vacuum  that  has  been 
created  and  build  on  that  vacuum  the 
jobs  that  we  need. 

I  leave  the  Members  with  this 
thought.  Can  five  past  Presidents,  liv- 
ing, be  wrong?  Can  40  Governors  be 
wrong?  I  thank  the  Members  for  join- 
ing me  tonight.  It  has  been  a  pleaisure. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nadler).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Matsui]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

[Mr.  MATSUI  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
PLIGHT  AND  STRUGGLES  OF 
THE  LUMBEE  INDIAN  TRIBE  OF 
ROBESON  COUNTY,  NC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  American  Samoa  [Mr. 
Faleomavaega)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  anticipation  of  a  bill  that  will  be 
brought  forth  tomorrow  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  have  decided  to  take  this  special 
order  to  share  with  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  public  some  observations 


as  one  of  partisan  politics.  Neither 
should  we.  This  is  not  a  heartening 
issue  that  makes  you  want  to  wave  the 
American  flag,  either.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  take  up  issues  that  make  us 
consider  events  that  occured  decades, 
let  alone  a  century  ago.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  often  the  case  when  we  meet  to 
discuss  legislation  that  involves  Native 
Americans.  In  its  true  light,  H.R.  334  is 
a  bill  about  an  elected  body  of  our  na- 
tional leaders  taking  the  initiative  to 
finally  take  corrective  action  against 
110  years  of  wrongdoing  against  the 
Lumbee  Tribe.  This  is  about  removing 
the  only  barrier  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  rightfully  recognizing  the  Lumbee 
people  for  who  they  are  and  what  they 
rightfully  deserve.  That  barrier,  and 
cynics  would  say  this  is  no  surprise,  is 
our  own  United  States  Government. 

Anthropologists,  historians,  and  even 
the  North  Carolina  state  government 
have  had  no  trouble  recognizing  the 
Lumbee  people  as  a  tribe.  Now  is  the 
time,  after  one  hundred  years  of  stub- 
born resistance,  to  give  the  Lumbees 
what  is  rightfully  theirs.  The  Lumbee 
do  not  need  to  be  told  to  be  patient; 
they  have  been  patient.  They  do  not 
need  to  be  told  to  follow  the  "process"; 
they  have  endured  one  hundred  years 
of  what  you  may  call  the  process.  They 
do  not  need  to  be  told  to  work  with 
their  government;  they  know  that  the 
problem  is  the  government. 

We  have  to  be  honest  enough  to  real- 
ize that  when  we  say  the  words  govern- 
ment, or  process,  any  Native  American 
could  justifiably  think  of  a  host  of  neg- 
ative things.  They  may  think  of  a  pa- 
rade of  broken  treaties.  They  may 
think  of  being  legally  forced  off  their 
ancestral  lands.  They  may  even  think 
of  brutality  and  violence.  Some  histo- 
rians characterize  our  government's 
general  policy  regarding  the  American 
Indian  through  1812  as  one  of  system- 
atic extermination.  Today  we  would 
call  this  genocide  and,  indeed,  Amer- 


conceming  the  plight  and  struggles  of    ican    Indian    sympathizers    have    even 


the  Lumbee  Indian  Tribe  of  Robeson 
County  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  our  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, Congressman  Bill  Rich- 
ardson, for  his  leadership  and  initia- 
tive to  take  up  this  piece  of  legislation 
through  the  House  Committee  on  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  our  hill  committee 
chairman.  Congressman  George  Mil- 
ler, for  his  support  and  leadership  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  tomorrow 
for  consideration. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  334.  introduced  by  Congressman 
Charles  Rose  of  North  Carolina,  this 
piece  of  legislation  will  finally  grant  to 
the  Lumbee  Tribe  their  rightful  status 
as  a  federally  recognized  tribe.  The 
Lumbee  struggle  for  recognition  is  over 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  attention  to 
this  matter.  The  Lumbee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina  do  not  view  this  issue 


filed  charges  against  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment before  U.N. -sponsored  working 
groups  on  human  rights  violations.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  treatment  of    and  religious  heritage,  these  "savages" 


Just  what  exactly  is  the  process  that 
our  government  has  forcibly  imposed 
on  Native  Americans  for  so  long?  By 
our  admission,  I  believe  we  can  divide 
the  evolution  of  the  process  into  six  pe- 
riods. 

As  noted,  the  first  process  has  been 
referred  to  by  historians  as  one  of  ex- 
termination. This  is  interesting  consid- 
ering our  government's  stated  policy 
during  this  earlier  period  was  actually 
to  "make  friends  with  the  Indians." 
"The  pious  ones  of  Plymouth,"  re- 
marked William  Evarts,  "who,  reach- 
ing the  rock,  first  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and  then  upon  the  aborigines." ' 
The  unofficial  record  may  provide  us  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  the  some- 
times harsh  realism  of  this  period,  such 
as  General  Philip  Sheridan's  blunt 
statement  "[tlhe  only  good  Indian  I 
ever  saw  is  a  dead  Indian."  ^  Or  how 
about  "[a]ttack  and  kill  every  male  In- 
dian over  12  years  of  age"— This  order 
came  from  the  mouth  of  General  Pat- 
rick Connor  before  his  troops  slaugh- 
tered 263  Paiutes  at  Fort  Reno  in  1864. 
Most  scholars  agree  that  this  horren- 
dous extermination  period  ended  in 
1812.  but  that  by  no  means  was  the  end 
of  mass  killings  of  American  Indians.  A 
noble  group  of  people  in  South  Dakota 
will  attest  to  this.* 

The  second  process  imposed  by  our 
national  government  on  Native  Ameri- 
cans w£is  removal.  This  was  the  forced 
removal  of  American  Indians  to  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi  termed  Indian 
territories.  Today,  we  call  this  exile. 
One  elected  official  put  it  this  way; 
"No  state  can  achieve  proper  culture, 
civilization,  and  progress  in  safety  as 
long  as  Indians  are  permitted  to  re- 
main.'"' That  was  President  of  the 
United  States  Martin  Van  Buren  in 
1838.  Thousands  of  Cherokees  died  of 
exposure  on  the  infamous  "trail  of 
tears  "  when  they  were  forced  off  their 
Georgia  homelands  to  travel  west. 
Today,  we  would  call  this  an  outrage  or 
unconstitutional.  The  government 
called  it  Manifest  Destiny. 

The  third  process  was  assimilation. 
Never  mind  their  centuries-old  culture 


native  inhabitants  from  North, 
Central,  and  South  America  can  easily 
be  categorized  as  genocide. 

As  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
expand,  and  there  is  more  documenta- 
tion of  the  American  past,  the  more 
the  shocking  plight  of  the  American 
Indian  is  brought  to  light,  and  the 
more  outraged  the  American  people  are 
becoming.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  sadly 
called  the  American  1800"s  'a  century 
of  dishonor."  Some  American  Indians 
call  their  history  with  our  government, 
as  do  the  Cherokee,  "a  trail  of  broken 
treaties."  So  today,  when  we  tell  In- 
dian tribes  that  they  must  go  through 
the  process  to  obtain  Federal  recogni- 
tion, it  is  understandable  that  they 
will  respond  by  saying  they  have  had 
enough  of  the  process. 


did  not  know  any  better  was  this  peri- 
od's rationale.  One  prominent  civil 
servant  condescendingly  said,  "To 
tame  a  savage  you  must  tie  him  down 
to  the  soil.  You  must  make  him  under- 
stand the  value  of  property,  and  the 
benefits  of  its  separate  ownership."* 
That  statement  was  uttered  in  1851  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  How 
helpless  would  you  feel  petitioning  for 
aid  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 
His  statement  epitomizes  the  process 
of  assimilation,  and  the  process  contin- 
ued to  leave  the  American  Indian  with 
a  very  dubious  future. 

The  fourth  process  was  termination. 
It  was  an  extension  and  institutional- 
ization in  the  1950's  of  the  assimilation 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


policy.  The  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  tribal  govern- 
ments was  terminated  during  the  1950's 
in  an  effort  to  eradicate  past  fiscal  in- 
efficiencies and  to  reverse  a  trena  of 
dependency  on  Federal  aid  in  Indian 
communities.  This  new  process,  in- 
tended to  help  free  American  Indians, 
only  contributed  to  their  continuing 
disappearance  as  Congress  also  decided 
to  terminate  out  of  legislative  exist- 
ence the  legal  meaning  of  the  words 
tribe,  nation,  and  people. 

Imagine  Congress  announcing  today 
that  terms  concerning  heritage  like 
Jewish  or  British-American  no  longer 
exist.  Frankly,  that  sounds  like  some- 
thing out  of  a  Marxist  regime. 

On  May  1,  1961.  the  Menominee  In- 
dian tribe  of  Wisconsin  was  officially 
dissolved  in  Washington's  halls  and 
courts.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
though,  that  an  Indian  tribe  had  to 
fight  the  government's  chosen  "proc- 
ess" for  its  very  survival.  The  Menomi- 
nee tribe  was  re-recognized  in  1973  only 
after  years  of  fierce  lobbying.  As  the 
Chairman  of  the  Menominee  Tribe, 
Glen  Miller,  testified  a  few  years  ago, 
"[w]e  were  the  Menominee  Tribe  in 
1491,  before  your  boats  reached  our 
shores,  and  for  the  ages  before  that 
time.  We  knew  our  history. "''  Other 
tribes  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

This  stark  termination  "process" 
meant  a  callous  disregard  for  not  only 
the  sacred  culture,  but  the  health  and 
stability  of  many  Native  Americans.  It 
meant  termination  for  many  in  already 
poor  reservations  of  needed  health  care 
benefits  from  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice and  lost  eligibility  for  grants, 
loans,  and  scholarships  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.''  Perhaps  most 
importantly,  this  sudden  shift  meant 
also  that  they  had  to  pay  property 
taxes.  When  they  could  not  pay,  they 
sadly  lost  portions  of  their  land.^ 

Thus  the  "process"  perpetuated  the 
ever  weak  legal  position  of  Native 
American  interests.  This  century,  the 
American  Indian  has  suffered  some- 
times arbitrary  deprivation  of  health 
care,  land,  and  educational  aid.  Many 
even  have  had  portions  of  their  ancient 
graves  dug  up  and  sifted  through  for 
study.  I  can  only  imagine  the  anger, 
frustration,  and  resentment  I  would 
feel  if  my  ancestors  were  on  "display" 
in  some  museum,  whether  my  tribal 
leadership  authorized  it  or  not — espe- 
cially if  my  religion  placed  so  much 
emphasis  on  the  dead  and  their  honor. 
Ironically,  anthropology  is  the  Native 
American  ticket  these  days  to  federal 
recognition  in  today's  "process."  The 
more  your  burial  grounds  were  ex- 
ploited, the  better  chance  you  have  of 
proving  now,  because  of  the  docu- 
mentation done  by  academics,  that  you 
are  a  real  American  Indian  tribe. 

In  any  event,  however,  this  flawed 
"assimilation"  process,  though  perhaps 
well-intentioned,  sadly  fueled  the  con- 
tinued descent  of  the  American  Indian 
into  yet  another  "process." 


As  the  "assimilation"  process  died  as 
a  policy,  tribal  status  was  being  re- 
stored through  either  the  Congress, 
court  rulings,  or  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. The  fifth  "process."  that  of  rec- 
ognition, introduced  in  1978,  was  cal- 
culated to  establish  uniformity  in  rec- 
ognition standards. 

The  recognition  process,  however, 
has  not  promoted  uniformly.  There  are 
still  three  other  alternative  legal  ave- 
nues available  to  tribes  who  do  not 
want  to  deal  with  an  overly-expensive 
and  exacting  administrative  process. ^ 
This  policy  has  only  continued  to  in- 
cite division  and  fighting  among  tribes, 
and  perpetuated  the  familiar  pattern  of 
frustration  and  inefficiency  in  our  U.S. 
Native  American  government  relation- 
ship. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  adminis- 
trative process  through  which  Indian 
tribes  can  receive  Federal  recognition, 
I  introduced  H.R.  2549  in  June  this 
year— a  bill  I  hope  will  significantly 
improve  the  recognition  process. 
Today,  with  a  limited  appropriation  for 
the  BIA,  tribes  know  that  every  addi- 
tional recognition  means  less  funding 
will  go  around  to  each  tribe.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  sign  of  how  the  "process' 
has  practically  destroyed  the  dignity 
and  self-esteem  of  our  Native  Ameri- 
cans. Before  Europeans  began  settling 
this  land,  inter-tribal  conflict  was 
more  of  a  spiritual  subject,  proud 
tribes  clashing  in  defense  of  their  land 
and  honor.  Today's  "process"  has 
tribes  squabbling  over  health  benefits 
and  federal  hand-outs.  How  times  have 
changed  for  the  American  Indian.  Per- 
haps this  was  inevitable — yes.  but  still 
it  must  be  recognized  as  yet  another 
bitter  fruit  of  what  Native  Americans 
understand  as  the  "process." 

The  present  "process"  is  flawed  and 
unrealistic.  By  now.  Native  Americans 
must  see  our  government  as  a  big  mon- 
ster that  keeps  growing  a  new  head 
every  year.  Says  John  Rivers,  counsel 
for  the  Mowa  tribe,  "[I]f  you  could 
meet  the  criteria  set  by  the  B.I. A., 
then  you  probably  weren't  Indian,  be- 
cause that  means  you've  stayed  in  one 
spot,  could  read  and  write,  kept  a  jour- 
nal of  everything  you've  done  for  the 
past  few  hundred  years,  and  were  eco- 
nomically stable.  If  we  had  all  that,  we 
would  be  middle-class  white  people".'" 
I  would  challenge  my  colleagues  to 
come  up  with  the  detailed  two-hun- 
dred-year history  and  genealogy  re- 
quired of  these  tribes  to  prove  the  iden- 
tity of  their  own  families! 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  as  though 
these  tribes  have  all  the  money  in  the 
world  to  hire  the  needed  anthropolo- 
gists and  historians  to  verify  their 
identity  over  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  Costs  for  the  Lumbee  petition 
escalated  to  a  half-million  dollars  dis- 
persed over  seven  years  of  having  to 
deal  with  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

Time  is  also  clearly  the  companion 
problem  to  money.  It  not  only  takes 
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too  long  to  compile  these  petitions,  it 
takes  just  as  long,  and  sometimes 
more,  to  process  them.  Senator  McCain 
of  Arizona  reported  that  some  petition- 
ers have  waited  "10  years  or  more  for 
even  a  cursory  review  by  the  BIA."" 
The  petition  of  the  Chinook  Tribe  of 
Washington  state  has  sat  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  15  years  now  with- 
out being  processed. '^ 

This  is  what  Native  Americans  are 
looking  at  when  we  lecture  them  to  fol- 
low today's  "process."  A  few  years  ago, 
Congressman  George  Miller  called  to- 
day's process  "an  abomination," '^  and 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

As  you  reflect  on  the  outrageous  his- 
tory of  our  "process,"  I  ask  you  to  also 
reflect  on  the  plight  of  the  Lumbee  In- 
dians of  Robeson  County,  North  Caro- 
lina who  have  given  up  on  the  "proc- 
ess," and  who  have  turned  to  the  Con- 
gress again  for  help. 

The  Lumbee  have  had  their  share  of 
processing.  They  have  fought  for  rec- 
ognition since  1888.  Their  first  effort 
was  a  petition  to  Congress  for  Federal 
educational  aid.  We  note  first  that  the 
Department  of  Interiors  negative  re- 
sponse does  not  deny  the  existence  of 
the  Lumbee  as  a  tribe.  The  Department 
denied  the  petition  because  of  insuffi- 
cient funds.  In  fact,  the  language  of 
their  report  sounds  like  they  recognize 
the  Croatans,  or  Lumbee,  as  a  civilized 
tribe.  Their  report  said,  "I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  consistently  render  any  as- 
sistance to  the  Croatans  or  any  other 
civilized  tribe".''' 

Then  between  1899  and  1911,  three 
bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  rec- 
ognizing the  tribe  as  "the  Croatan  In- 
dians of  Robeson  County".  The  Depart- 
ment's response  was  again  negative, 
but  Charles  Pierce,  who  wrote  the  re- 
port to  the  Department  of  Interior  rec- 
ognized their  legitimate  Indian  ances- 
try. But  it  was  the  "process"  that  pre- 
vented a  positive  response.  The  tribe's 
identity  was  not  in  question.  Pierce 
gave  a  negative  recommendation  be- 
cause aid  in  education  was  legally  sup- 
posed to  be  delegated  to  state  govern- 
ments, not  the  Federal  government. 
The  policy  was  that  "states  having  an 
Indian  population"  should  "assume  the 
burden  and  responsibility  for  their  edu- 
cation as  soon  as  possible."  '* 

In  1914,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior sent  Special  Indian  agent  O.M. 
McPherson  to  investigate  the  tribal 
rights  question  in  response  to  another 
bill:  Senate  Resolution  344.  His  report 
said  that  the  Lumbee  are  "in  part,  of 
undoubted  Indian  origin"",  but  he  seems 
to  question  their  qualifications  as  a 
historically  distinct  and  autonomous 
community  or  tribe. '^ 

Here  I  would  like  to  address  the  larg- 
er issue  of  conflicts  of  opinion  between 
the  government  and  the  academic  com- 
munity. The  greater  community  of  an- 
thropologists   do    not    challenge     the 
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Lumbee  past.  Dr.  Jack  Campisi  of 
Wellesley  College  testified  before  the 
House  and  Senate  subcommittees  in 
this  field  a  few  years  ago  that  of  the 
eighteen  other  Indian  petitions  he  has 
worked  on,  "[n]one  has  exceeded  the 
Lumbee  petition  in  documentation  and 
no  group  has  exhibited  more  evidence 
of  community  cohesion  and  political 
continuity  than  the  Lumbee  tribe".''' 
The  Lumbee  are  also  recognized  by  Dr. 
John  Reed  Swanton,  a  long-time  an- 
thropologist with  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology  and  a  leading  authority 
on  Southeastern  Indians.  And  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Sturtevant  of  our  own  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  another  leading  schol- 
ar in  this  field,  acknowledges  that  an- 
thropologists unanimously  recognize 
the  Lumbee.  So  why  is  it  that  the  ex- 
perts have  no  trouble  recognizing  the 
Lumbee.  but  the  government  has  found 
grounds  to  resist  recognizing  them  for 
over  100  years? 

Well,  life  inside  the  Beltway  is  very 
different  from  that  of  inside  our  na- 
tion's academic  halls.  Frankly.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  funding  issue.  Simply 
put,  the  problem  is  money.  If  recogni- 
tion were  costless,  the  Lumbee  would 
have  been  recognized  a  long  time  ago. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  looking  at 
the  Lumbee  from  an  "economic  man" 
perspective  and  are  concerned  over  re- 
source allocation  or  investment  return. 
I  will  speak  openly  about  the  Lumbee 
as  an  investment  return. 

Nowhere  is  the  return  on  this  people 
more  apparent  than  in  the  Lumbee 
record  of  military  service.  I  am  in- 
formed that  over  400  Lumbee  have 
served  our  country  in  World  War  II. 
Korea,  and  Vietnam.  The  last  Lumbee 
World  War  I  veteran  passed  away  this 
year.  This  call  to  serve  came  from  a 
government  that  challenged  their  her- 
itage and  refused  to  recognize  them. 
Nevertheless,  like  many  other  Native 
Americans,  they  went.  Bitter  stories 
are  still  told  about  Lumbee  men  being 
sent  to  Vietnam  by  non-Indian  draft 
boards.  Still,  they  answered  the  call. 
The  membership  records  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  War  organization  in 
Pembroke.  North  Carolina,  which  is  a 
90  percent  Lumbee  town,  show  420 
members,  only  one  of  which  is  non-In- 
dian. 

So  how  would  you  calculate  the  in- 
vestment return  on  a  Lumbee  like  the 
highly  decorated  Henry  T.  Locklear. 
the  recipient  of  two  Silver  Star 
awards— or  for  that  matter,  on  Mr.  Ad- 
olph  Dial,  a  World  War  n  vet  and  also 
an  author,  former  state  legislator,  and 
energetic  leader  in  several  Pembroke 
community  service  organizations?  How 
do  you  calculate  the  larger  return  on 
this  people  who  in  1958  collectively 
confronted  the  morally-bankrupt  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  ran  them  out  the  state? 
How  do  you  calculate  the  return  of  so- 
cial good  done  in  that  effort? 

The  Lumbee  must  wonder  why  they 
can  be  recognized  on  the  battlefield.  In 


academic  halls,  or  newspapers  and 
radio,  but  not  in  our  nation's  capital. 

Truly,  we  cannot  be  afraid  to  make  a 
positive  and  fair  investment  in  these 
people.  The  Lumbee  must  be  puzzled 
why  they  hear  about  the  United  States 
giving  $5  billion  economic/military  aid 
to  Iraq  during  the  1980s,  or  to  Jordan, 
who  turned  around  and  gave  military 
intelligence  to  Mr.  Hussein,  or  to  a 
host  of  politically-strange  dealings 
with  authoritarian  governments  down 
south,  but  are  then  told  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  invest  in  them.  Should  this 
cast  of  bizarre  dictators  and  other 
undesirables  be  getting  financial  back- 
ing before  our  own  American  people? 
What  do  we  tell  the  Lumbee?  Yes? 

So  the  1915  McPherson  report  was 
submitted  with  its  doubts  of  Lumbee 
eligibility.  But  even  so,  seeing  the 
great  need  there,  Mr.  McPherson  rec- 
ommended that  the  Department  grant 
agricultural  and  other  technical  aid  to 
them.  But  the  Department  again  op- 
posed these  actions — probably  not 
wanting  to  stretch  their  already  lim- 
ited appropriation. 

Between  1914  and  1934,  four  more  bills 
were  introduced  to  recognize  the  tribe. 
Again,  a  specialist.  George  Swanton. 
was  sent  to  investigate.  This  time,  the 
Lumbee  Indian  ancestry  was  endorsed. 
His  report  identified  the  Lumbee  as  de- 
scendants from  the  Cheraw  and  other 
Siouan  speaking  Indian  tribes.'*  But 
the  Department  again  resisted  rec- 
ognizing the  tribe.'* 

The  Wheeler-Howard  Act  of  1934  and 
the  recommendations  made  to  them 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
prompted  the  Lumbee  to  try  to  estab- 
lish themselves  as  one-half  or  more  In- 
dian blood,  and  thereby  be  entitled 
under  the  act  to  draft  up  their  own 
constitution,  i.e..  become  Federally- 
recognized.  This  "blood  "  test  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  greater  parade  of  de- 
meaning "processes"  suffered  so  long 
by  Native  Americans.  Who  but  the 
most  condescending  of  governments, 
after  all  they  had  already  done  to  the 
American  Indian,  would  actually  make 
them  go  through  tests  to  see  how  "In- 
dian" they  are! 

These  tests  though,  shed  some  inter- 
esting light  on  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  government  and 
the  American  Indian.  Remember  that 
the  government's  policy  was  once  (and 
would  be  again)  an  assimilation  policy. 
So  if  you  historically  were  a  "good  sav- 
age", and  abided  by  the  government's 
assimilation  process,  then  you  would 
actually  have  less  of  a  chance  of  being 
eligible  for  government  services  now. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  effectively 
you  had  fought  the  government  on  in- 
tegrating with  whites,  the  better  your 
chances  would  be  now  of  being  declared 
half  or  more  Indian,  and  thus  being 
recognized.  So  this  "process  "  says,  you 
would  have  been  better  off  fighting 
against  the  government  policy.  These 
are  the  illogical  results  of  the  "proc- 
ess." 
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These  tests  subjected  the  Lumbee  to 
all  kinds  of  demeaning  things,  includ- 
ing measurement  of  head  size  and 
tooth  and  nail  shape.  Who  decided 
these  criteria  anyway?  This  fiasco 
showed  results  listing  one  person  quali- 
fying as  a  "half-blood  or  greater"  but 
some  of  his  own  brothers  and  sisters  as 
"less  than  half-blood"! 2"  To  this  day, 
all  these  so-called  tests  have  not 
helped  the  Lumbees.  Their  attempts  to 
acquire  a  land  base  for  organization, 
which  was  also  a  requisite  under  the 
act.  were  a  failure,  as  bureaucracy  and 
non-Indian  opposition  prevented  gov- 
ernment action  in  procuring  land. 

After  this  failure,  the  Lumbee  again 
went  back  to  Congress.  They  are  in  a 
like  position  right  now.  It  had  been 
over  70  years  since  the  North  Carolina 
state  government  had  recognized  them. 
What  was  wrong  with  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment? A  recognition  bill  was  adopt- 
ed that  passed  the  House  but  received  a 
critical  wound  in  the  Senate.  One 
clause  in  a  1956  Senate  amendment  has 
been  the  cause  of  almost  40  years  of 
misunderstanding  and  controversy. 
The  Lumbee  believed  the  bill  gave 
them  Federal  recognition,  but  without 
services.  The  government  apparently 
held  that  all  the  bill  did  was  change 
the  name  of  the  tribe  from  "the  Chero- 
kee Indians  of  Robeson  County"  to 
"the  Lumbee  Indians  of  Robeson  Coun- 
ty." The  controversy  was  brought  to 
light  in  the  early  1970's,  when  the 
Lumbee  were  denied  exemption  from  a 
school  desegregation  order  because 
they  were  not  Federally  recogrnized. 

Thus  when  the  1978  recognition 
"process"  was  introduced,  the  Lumbee 
were  found  to  be  technically  ineligible 
because  of  the  Senate  amendment  in 
the  1956  Lumbee  Act. 

Other  attempts  were  made  at  rec- 
ognition which  also  failed  in  the  mid- 
1970's,  as  bills  were  introduced  arguing 
for  the  eligibility  of  the  Lumbee  to  re- 
ceive non-Federally  recognized  serv- 
ices. But  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior would  not  move  from  their  posi- 
tion and  recognize  the  Lumbee. 

This  brings  us  to  the  1980's  and  to 
where  the  Lumbee  are  today.  In  spite 
of  the  preventive  language  of  the  1956 
Lumbee  Act,  the  tribe  informally 
asked  the  Department  whether  they 
should  try  to  petition  through  this  lat- 
est recognition  process.  They  were  told 
informally  that  they  do  qualify  and  to 
proceed  with  the  preparation  of  their 
petition. 

The  Lumbee  began  assembling  their 
petition  in  earnest  in  1980  and  finished 
7  years  and  $500,000  later.  After  2  years 
of  waiting  and  three  broken  deadlines 
for  beginning  work  on  their  petition, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  the 
gall  to  reverse  its  position  and  tell  the 
Lumbee  that  they  actually  do  not  qual- 
ify to  petition  the  government  for  Fed- 
eral recognition. 

Can  you  believe  this? 

After  a  decade  of  diligent  work  and 
patient  waiting,  the  Department  of  the 
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Interior  reversed  their  position.  That  is 
why  we  say  that  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  This  issue  is  not  about  dividing 
lines  between  political  parties.  This  is 
an  issue  of  right  and  wrong.  You  can- 
not sit  here  and  listen  to  these  people 
plead  the  same  cause  that  they  have 
been  pleading  for  over  100  years  and  as- 
sert that  this  is  not  a  fundamentally 
moral  issue. 

I  have  said  before  that  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  "process"  has  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  correct  an  injustice.  As  my 
colleagues  from  Maine.  California  and 
other  states  will  also  attest,  the  "proc- 
ess" for  these  peoples  means  more 
waiting,  more  frustration,  and  possibly 
tribal  break-up  and  collapse.  The 
media  has  written  about  the  "shrink- 
ing" or  "disappearing  Red  man".  Well, 
we  have  tried  to  "process"  him  out  of 
existence,  and  it  is  time  to  recognize 
that  the  "process"  has  been  and  is,  like 
Chairman  Miller  says,  "an  abomina- 
tion". 

When  my  colleagues  vote  "yes"  for 
Lumbee  recognition,  we  are  voting  to 
help  repair  one  of  the  larger  broken 
bones  in  a  greater  sick  and  suffering 
body  that  is  our  relationship  with  to- 
day's Native  Americans.  And  given 
that  the  Lumbee  tribe  is  four  times 
larger  than  the  next  biggest  petitioner, 
this  would  be  a  significant  repair.  We 
may  never  see  the  day  when  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  has  an  understanding  and 
fair  relationship  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  our  duty  demands  that 
we  try.  Having  the  wisdom  to  see  that 
the  "process"  is  not  working  for  the 
Lumbee  and  other  tribes  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  plead  with  my 
colleaigues  in  the  Congress  to  make 
this  present  Congressional  "process" 
the  last  process  the  Lumbee  will  ever 
have  to  suffer  again.  Let  us  support 
H.R.  334  and  let's  answer  the  Lumbee 
Tribe's  plea  for  recognition. 
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'■"This  statement  is  taken  from  Dr.  Campisi's  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  support  of  S.  1036  and  H.R. 
1436:  August  1,  1991.  p   1. 

"The  Swanton  Report  was  a  Smithsonian  opinion 
published  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior in  1933  In  response  to  S  1632.  73d  Cong..  Jst 
Sess.,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  asked 
the  Department  of  Interior  for  comment.  The  memo- 
randum identified  the  Lumbee  as  predominantly  de- 
scendants of  earlier  "Siouan  Tribes  of  which  the 
most  prominent  were  the  Cheraw  and  Keyauwee  " 
with  other  minor  strains  of  perhaps  Algonquians  or 
Iroqulans.  He  proposed  the  name  Siouan  Indians  of 
Lumber  River"  (H  Rept.  [73-]  1752.  p.  6).  Same 
memorandum  as  14.  Roger  Walke.  CRS  Report  to 
Congressman  Eni  F.H.  Faleomavaega. 

'•H  R.  5365  and  S.  1632  were  designed  to  accomplish 
three  things.  1)  Recognize  the  Indians  of  Robeson 
County  as  Cheraw.  2)  Deny  them  rights  in  other 
tribes'  lands  or  money.  3i  Allow  access  to  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools  for  Lumbee  children.  "The 
Department  of  Interior  opposed  the  bill  because  it 
would  entitle  Robeson  Indians  to  BIA  services  " 
(Walke  1991,  13).  This  Is  taken  from  an  abstract  by 
Roger  Walke  of  CRS  pertaining  to  the  Interior's  re- 
sponse on  H.R.  5365  and  S.  1632.  Same  memorandum 
as  14 

"A  narrative  chart  of  the  events  of  Lumbee  ef- 
forts to  gain  Federal  recognition  written  up  by 
Roger  Walke  at  CRS  give  commentary  on  the 
strange  nature  of  these  tests.  These  tests  were  so 
arbitrary  that  Selzer  listed  different  blood 
quantums  for  full  brothers  and  sisters  "  (Walke  1991, 
(Brief  section)  2)   Same  source  as  note  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
give  special  recognition  to  Mr.  Brian 
Nantos  for  the  outstanding  job  that  he 
provided  to  my  office  while  he  served 
as  a  summer  intern  two  months  ago.  In 
fact,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  re- 
search in  preparation  of  this  special 
order  was  due  to  Mr.  Nantos'  hard  work 
and  diligence,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  thoroughness  and  scholarly  work 
on  this  important  matter.  I  also  want 
to  thank  Mrs.  Nancy  Leong,  Ms.  Kawen 
Young,  Ms.  Pela  Enesi,  Mr.  Vili  Le'i, 
Mr.  Marty  Yerick,  and  Mr.  Ali'imau 
J.R.  Scanlan  of  my  staff  for  their  as- 
sistance. 


D  2110 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT      OF       THE      UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nadler)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 
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The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC.  October  27.  1993. 
The  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Gentlemen:  The  "Health  Security 
Act  of  1993"  holds  the  promise  of  a  new  era 
of  security  for  every  American— an  era  In 
which  our  nation  finally  guarantees  its  citi- 
zens comprehensive  health  care  benents  that 
can  never  be  taken  away. 

Today.  America  boasts  the  world's  best 
health  care  professionals,  the  Tinest  medical 
schools  and  hospitals,  the  most  advanced  re- 
search and  the  most  sophisticated  tech- 
nology. No  other  health  care  system  in  the 
world  exceeds  ours  in  the  level  of  scientific 
knowledge,  skill  and  technical  resources. 

And  yet  the  American  health  care  system 
is  badly  broken.  Its  hallmarks  are  insecurity 
and  dangerously  rising  costs. 

For  most  Americans  the  fear  of  losing 
health  benefits  at  some  time  has  become 
very  real.  Our  current  health  insurance  sys- 
tem offers  no  protection  for  people  who  lose 
their  jobs.  move,  decide  to  change  jobs,  get 
sick,  or  have  a  family  member  with  an  ill- 
ness. One  out  of  four  Americans  is  expected 
to  lose  insurance  coverage  in  the  next  two 
years,  many  never  to  be  protected  again.  Al- 
together, more  than  37  million  Americans 
have  no  insurance  and  another  25  million 
have  inadequate  health  coverage. 

Rising  health  care  costs  are  threatening 
our  standard  of  living.  The  average  Amer- 
ican worker  would  be  making  Sl.tXX)  a  year 
more  today  if  health  care  accounted  for  the 
same  proportion  of  wages  and  benefits  as  in 
1975.  Unless  we  act.  health  care  costs  will 
lower  real  wages  by  almost  $6(X)  per  year  by 
the  end  of  the  decade  and  nearly  one  in  every 
five  dollars  Americans  spend  will  go  to 
health  care. 

Small  businesses  create  most  of  the  new 
jobs  in  America  and  while  most  want  to 
cover  their  employees,  more  and  more  can- 
not. Under  the  current  health  care  system, 
cost  pressures  are  forcing  a  growing  number 
of  small  business  owners  to  scale  back  or 
drop  health  insurance  for  their  employees. 
Small  businesses  spend  40  cents  of  every 
health  insurance  dollar  for  administration- 
eight  times  as  much  as  large  companies.  And 
only  one  in  every  three  companies  with 
fewer  than  500  workers  today  offers  its  em- 
ployees a  choice  of  health  plan. 

Our  health  care  system  frustrates  those 
who  deliver  care.  Doctors  and  nurses  are 
drowning  in  paperwork,  and  hospitals  are 
hiring  administrators  at  four  times  the  rate 
of  health  care  professionals.  The  system 
places  decisions  that  doctors  should  be  mak- 
ing in  the  hands  of  distant  bureaucrats.  Its 
incentives  are  upside  down;  it  focuses  on 
treating  people  only  after  they  get  sick,  and 
does  net  reward  prevention. 

Clearly,  our  challenges  are  great.  This  leg- 
islation is  sweeping  in  its  ambition  and  sim- 
ple in  its  intent:  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
what  is  right  about  our  health  care  system, 
and  fix  what  is  wrong. 

Our  needs  are  now  urgent.  A  nation  blessed 
with  so  much  should  not  leave  so  many  with- 
out health  security. 

This  legislation  draws  upon  history.  It  re- 
flects the  best  ideas  distilled  from  decades  of 
debate  and  experience. 

It  reflects  the  sense  of  responsibility  that 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  called  for 
when  he  launched  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram in  1933  and  recommended  that  health 
care  be  included. 

It  reflects  the  vision  of  President  Harry 
Truman,  who  in  1946  became  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  introduce  a  plan  for  national  health 
reform. 
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It  reflects  the  pragmatism  of  President 
Richard  Nixon,  who  In  19T2  asked  all  Amer- 
ican employers  to  take  responsibility  and 
contribute  to  their  workers'  health  care. 

And  it  reflects  the  ideas  and  commitment 
of  generations  of  Congressional  leaders  who 
have  fought  to  build  a  health  care  system 
that  honors  our  nation's  commitments  to  all 
Its  citizens. 

Today  America  stands  ready  for  reform. 
For  the  first  time,  members  of  both  parties 
have  agreed  that  every  American  must  be 
guaranteed  health  care.  An  opportunity  has 
been  placed  before  us.  We  must  not  let  It 
pass  us  by. 

This  legislation  builds  on  what's  best 
about  the  American  healtn  care  system.  It 
maintains  and  strengthens  America's  private 
health  care.  It  extends  the  current  system  of 
employer-based  coverage  that  works  so  well 
for  so  many.  It  protects  our  cherished  right 
to  choose  how  we  are  cared  for  and  who  pro- 
vides that  care.  It  invests  in  improving  the 
quality  of  our  care. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  America 
cannot,  and  need  not,  adopt  one  model  of 
health  care  reform.  It  allows  each  state  to 
tailor  health  reform  to  its  unique  needs  and 
characteristics,  as  long  as  It  meets  national 
guarantees  for  comprehensive  benefits,  af- 
fordability  and  quality  standards.  It  estab- 
lishes a  national  framework  for  reform,  but 
leaves  the  decisions  about  care  where  they 
belong— between  patients  and  the  health 
care  professionals  they  trust. 

Under  this  legislation,  every  citizen  and 
legal  resident  will  receive  a  Health  Security 
card  that  guarantees  the  comprehensive  ben- 
efits package.  People  will  be  able  to  follow 
their  doctor  into  a  traditional  fee-for-servlce 
plan.  Join  a  network  of  doctors  and  hospitals, 
or  become  members  of  a  Health  Maintenance 
Organization.  Like  today,  almost  everyone 
will  be  able  to  sign  up  for  a  health  plan 
where  they  work.  Unlike  today,  changes  in 
employment  or  family  status  will  not  nec- 
essarily force  a  change  in  health  coverage. 

The  self-employed  and  the  unemployed  will 
receive  their  health  coverage  through  the  re- 
gional health  alliance,  a  group  run  by  con- 
sumers and  business  leaders,  that  will  con- 
tract with  4nd  pay  health  plans,  provide  in- 
formation iq  help  consumers  choose  plans, 
and  collect  pi>^miujns.  The  largest  corpora- 
tions—those erfi^ying  5,000  workers  or 
more — will  have  the  option  of  continuing  to 
self-insure  their  employees  or  Joining  a  re- 
gional alliance. 

The  legislation  is  financed  by  three 
sources:  requiring  every  employer  and  indi- 
vidual to  contribute  to  paying  the  cost  of 
health  care:  raising  yffise  taxes  on  tobacco 
and  req«iu4^g  smalj^^ntributions  from  large 
corporationVwhlcirform  their  own  health  al- 
liance: and  sitNt^ylg  the  growth  in  spending 
on  federal  health  care  programs.  Enormous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  ensure  that  the  fi- 
nancing is  sound  and  responsible. 

The  Health  Security  Act  is  based  upon  six 
principles;  security,  simplicity,  savings, 
quality,  choice  and  responsibility. 

Security.  First  and  foremost,  this  legisla- 
tion guarantees  security  by  providing  every 
American  and  legal  resident  with  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  health  care  benefits 
that  can  never  be  taken  away.  That  package 
of  benefits,  defined  by  law,  includes  a  new 
emphasis  on  preventive  care  and  offers  all 
Americans  prescription  drug  benefits. 

Under  this  legislation,  insurers  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  deny  anyone  coverage,  im- 
pose lifetime  limits,  or  charge  people  based 
on  their  health  status  or  age.  The  legislation 
also  limits  annual  increases  in  health  care 


premiums,  and  sets  maximum  amounts  that 
families  will  spend  out-of-pocket  each  year, 
regardless  of  how  much  or  how  often  they  re- 
ceive medical  care. 

The  legislation  will  preserve  and  strength- 
en Medicare,  adding  new  coverage  for  pre- 
scription drugs.  To  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  older  Americans  and  people  with  disabil- 
ities, a  new  long-term  care  initiative  will  ex- 
pand coverage  of  home  and  community-based 
care. 

The  legislation  also  provides  residents  of 
underserved  rural  and  urban  areas  with  bet- 
ter access  to  quality  care.  It  also  offers  in- 
centives for  health  professionals  to  practice 
In  these  areas,  builds  urban-rural  health  care 
networks,  and  protects  those  doctors,  hos- 
pitals, clinics  and  others  who  care  for  people 
in  underserved  areas. 

Simplicity.  To  relieve  consumers,  busi- 
nesses and  health  professionals  of  the  bur- 
dens of  excess  paperwork  and  bureaucracy, 
this  legislation  simplifies  our  health  care 
system.  It  requires  all  health  plans  to  adopt 
a  standard  claim  form;  creates  a  uniform, 
comprehensive  benefits  package;  and  stand- 
ardizes billing  and  coding  procedures. 

Savings.  The  legislation  promotes  true 
competition  in  the  health  care  marketplace. 
It  Increases  the  buying  power  of  consumers 
and  businesses  by  bringing  them  together  in 
health  alliances.  Health  plans  will  no  longer 
succeed  by  trying  to  pick  only  healthy  peo- 
ple to  Insure;  they  will  have  to  compete  on 
price  and  quality.  This  competition  will  be 
backed  up  by  enforceable  premium  caps. 

This  legislation  also  criminalizes  health 
fraud.  Imposing  stiff  penalties  on  those  who 
cheat  the  system.  And  it  takes  steps  to  re- 
duce "defensive  medicine"  and  discourage 
frivolous  medical  malpractice  lawsuits  by  re- 
quiring patients  and  doctors  to  try  to  settle 
disputes  before  they  end  up  in  court,  and  by 
limiting  lawyers'  fees. 

Quality.  The  legislation  empowers  consum- 
ers and  health  care  professionals  by  provid- 
ing information  on  quality  standards  and 
treatment  results.  It  calls  for  new  invest- 
ments in  medical  research,  including  heart 
disease,  bone  and  joint  disease.  Alzheimer's 
disease,  cancer.  AIDS,  birth  defects,  mental 
disorders,  substance  abuse  and  nutrition.  To 
help  keep  people  healthy,  rather  than  only 
treating  them  after  they  get  sick,  the  legis- 
lation pays  fully  for  a  wide  range  of  preven- 
tive services  and  offers  new  incentives  to 
educate  primary  care  doctors,  nurses  and 
other  family  practitioners. 

Choice.  Through  comprehensive  reform, 
the  legislation  gives  Americans  a  new  level 
of  control  over  their  health  care  choices.  It 
ensures  that  people  can  follow  their  doctor 
and  his  or  her  team  into  any  plan  they 
choose  to  join.  It  transfers  the  choice  of 
health  plan  from  the  employer  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  guarantees  a  choice  of  health 
plans,  including  at  least  one  traditional  fee- 
for-servlce  plan.  Doctors  and  health  profes- 
sionals may  participate  in  multiple  health 
plans  if  they  wish. 

Responsibility.  Under  this  legislation, 
every  employer  and  individual  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  health  coverage,  even  if 
that  contribution  is  small.  It  extends  the 
current  employer-based  system  for  financing 
health  coverage— a  system  that  now  serves 
nine  of  every  ten  Americans  who  now  have 
health  insurance.  To  ensure  affordability. 
small  businesses,  low-wage  employers  and 
low-income  individuals  and  families  will  get 
substantial  discounts. 

This  legislation  will  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy. Our  current  system  is  so  much  more 
costly  than  any  other  system  in  the  world. 


and  the  American  people  should  not  be  asked 
to  pay  huge  new  taxes  in  order  to  afford 
health  care  reform.  This  plan  raises  no  new 
broad-based  taxes,  but  spends  our  health 
care  dollars  more  wisely.  It  levels  the  play- 
ing field  for  small  businesses,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  insure  their  families  and 
employees.  It  eases  the  tremendous  burden 
of  rising  health  costs  on  big  business,  help- 
ing them  to  compete  for  global  markets.  And 
by  bringing  the  explosive  growth  in  health 
costs  under  control,  it  sets  us  in  the  right  di- 
rection of  reducing  our  national  debt. 

The  legislation  restores  common  sense  to 
American  health  care.  It  borrows  from  what 
works  today,  letting  us  phase  in  change  at  a 
reasonable  pace  and  adjust  our  course  in 
needed.  It  builds  on  what  works  bestr— and 
makes  it  work  for  everyone.  Our  task  now  is 
to  work  together,  to  leave  behind  decades  of 
false  starts  and  agree  on  health  care  reform 
that  guarantees  true  security.  The  time  for 
action  is  now.  I  urge  the  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Clinton. 
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extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra 
neous  material:) 
Mr.  Leach,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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examined    and     note;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bateman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  ROYCE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Porter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL),  for  Tuesday,  October  26,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Tauzin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today  and  October  28, 
on  account  of  personal  business. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  after  3  p.rp.  today,  on 
account  of  family  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRAFTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dornan,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Horn,  for  60  minutes,  on  October 
28  and  29  and  November  1  and  3. 

Mr.  KOLBE,  for  60  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  15.  and  16. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Nadler)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Sabo.  for  5  minutes,  on  October 
28. 

Mr,  HiNCHEY,  for  5  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 28. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  FiNGERHUT,  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  28. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DooLiTTLE)  to  revise  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Calvert. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PORTER. 

Mr.  Packard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FISH. 

Mr.  RaMSTAD. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nadler)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  STARK. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  LaRocco, 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BONIOR. 

Mr.  Mann,  in  two  instances, 
Mr.  MINGE. 
Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mrs.  Thurman. 
Mr.  Strickland. 
Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr,  Dooley. 
Mr,  Barlow, 
Mr,  Tanner. 
Mr.  DeFazio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Faleomavaega)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Pomeroy. 
Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Menendez, 
Mr.  Pastor. 
Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  KYL. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Ms.  Long. 

Henchey. 

Traficant. 

Coppersmith. 

Santorum. 
Mr.  BONIOR. 
Mr.  BUYER. 
Mr.  Spence. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


that  committee  had 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2403.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Post- 
al Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res  228.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  products  of  Roma- 
nia. 

H.R.  2491.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  328  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
town  of  Taos.  NM. 

H.R.  2750.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2519.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1534.  An  Act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  a  requirement  that 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Health  In  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  be  a  doctor  of 
medicine. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  18  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  October  28.  1993.  at 
10  a.m. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.   ROSE,   from  the  Committee 


House    Administration,    reported 


on 
that 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2061.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting  Notice 
of  Final  Funding  Priority— Rehabilitation 
Research  and  Training  Center  on  Rehabilita- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Basin,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

2062.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  final  audit  report  enti- 
tled "Accounting  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  Reim- 
bursable Expenditures  of  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Superfund  Money,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,"  Report  No.  93-1-1599.  dated 
September  1993,   pursuant  to  31   U.S.C. 


merce. 

2063.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Merit  Protection  Board,  transmitting  the 
fiscal  year  1993  annual  report  as  required  by 
the  Inspector  General  Act  Amendments  of 
1988.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section 
5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  286.  Resolution  providing 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  334)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recognition  of  the  Lumbee  Tribe 
of  Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  103-309).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  287.  Resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1994.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
103-310).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


7501 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHUMER): 

H.R.  3375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
allow  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  to 
such  agencies  most  directly  affected  by 
crime  and  violence;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  himself. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSON.        Mr.        Murphy.        Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,  Mr.   Martinez,   Mr.   Sawyer. 
Mr.    Payne    of    New    Jersey.    Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  New  Jer- 
sey,    Mr.      Scott,     Mr.     Romero- 
Barcelo.    Mr.    DE    LUGO,    and    Mr. 
Underwood): 
H.R.  3376.  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965-  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  3377.   A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coastal  Heritage  Trail  Route  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Natural 'Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.R.  3378.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  parental   kid- 
napping, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES; 
H.R.  3379.  A  bill  to  amend  section  156  of 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  Interim  extension  of  patents  subject  to 
that  section;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BONILLA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
OR-nz.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Tejeda, 
Mr.     Pete    Geren    of    Texas,     Mr. 

McKEON.  Mr.  LIOHTFOOT.  Mr.  ARMEY. 
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VIS   Pryce  Of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Fowler.  Mr 
E.MERSON.  Mr    Delay.  Mr    Smith  of 
Texas.  Mr.  McInnis.  Mr.  Buyer.  Mr 
PoMBO.  and  Mr.  Calvert): 
H.R.    3380.    A   bill    to   amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
consideration  of  the  ability  of  an  applicant 
for   a   stormwater   permit   to   pay.   and    for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr   BREWSTER: 
H.R.  3381.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
ued sale  of  power  by  Federal  power  market- 
ing   agencies    to    preference    entities    using 
power  at  military  installations  selected  for 
closure;  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr  GORDON: 
H  R.  3382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  prevent  an  institution 
flrom  participating  in  the  Pell  grant  program 
if  such  institution  has  a  high  default  rate 
under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr  ACKERMAN: 
H.R.  3383.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  program  to  place 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Armed  Forces  in  employment 
positions  with  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
relieve  shortages  of  law  aqfcffcement  officers 
and  to  provide  employment  for  displaced 
military  personnel;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  KYL  (for  himself  and  Ms.  Eng- 
lish of  Arizona): 
H.R.  3384.   A  bill   to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  trading  with  Indians; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    LEACH   (for  himself  and   Mr 
Bachus  of  Alabama): 
H.R.  3385.  A  bill  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the   Nation's   financial   system   from    inter- 
national counterfeiting  and  economic  terror- 
ism, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCRERY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Boehlert.   Mr    Crapo.   Mr    Jeffer- 
son.  Mr    Oberstar.   Mr    Wolf.   Mr 
Payne  of  Virginia,  and  Mr  CoMBEST): 
H  R.  3386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  delay  the  effective  date 
for  the  change  in  the  point  of  Imposition  of 
the  tax  on  diesel  fuel,  to  provide  that  ven- 
dors of  diesel  fuel  used  for  any  nontaxable 
use  may  claim  refunds  on  behalf  of  the  ulti- 
mate users,  and  to  provide  a  similar  rule  for 
vendors  of  gasoline  used  by  State  and  local 
governments;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MEEHAN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Neal  of  Massachusetts):  -^ 

H.R.  3387.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Neurolite  (complete  dosage  kits);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3388.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Cardiollte  (complete  dosage  kits);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  3389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  require  Insured  depos- 
itory   Institutions    to    provide    notify    cus- 
tomers who  purchase  mutual  funds  on  the 
premise  of  the  institution  that  such  mutual 
funds  are  not  insured  deposits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUSH: 
H.R.  3390.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
local  elementary  schools  through  its  local 
educational  agency  for  the  prevention  and 
reduction   of  conflict  and   violence;   to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  SANGMEISTER: 
H.R.  3391.  A  bill  to  restore  eligibility  for 
burial  in  national  cemeteries  to  unremarried 
surviving  spouses;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By   Mr    SLATTERY  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr 
Upton.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Tal'zin.  Mr. 
Pomeroy.       Mr        Bereuter.       Mr 
Canady.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.   Mr.   Barrett  of  Ne- 
braska.  Mr.    Barlow.   Mr.    McHuch. 
Mr.    Swett.    Mrs.    Vucanovich.    Mr 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Grandy, 
and  Mr.  Walsh): 
H  R.  3392   A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  to  assure  the  safety  of  public 
water  systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce 

By  Mr  STRICKLAND: 
H.R.  3393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
franking  privilege  for  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
House  Administration. 

By     Mr      KLUG     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Boehner.  Mr    Bonilla.  Mr.  Grams. 
Mr  Greenwood.  Mr  Gilchrest.  Mrs 
Johnson       of       Connecticut.       Mr. 
Ramstad.       Mr        Roberts.       Mr 
Santoru.m.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas,  and  Mr  Zimmer): 
H.R.  3394.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation by  the  Congress;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  House  Administration  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    TAUZIN    (for    himself.     Mr. 
Condit.        Mr.        Stenholm.        Mr 
Lauchlin.  and  Mr.  Hayes): 
H.R  3395.  A  bill  to  require  the  preparation 
of  risk  assessments  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral health  and  safety  or  environmental  reg- 
ulations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr   NATCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther, continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year    1994.   and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    DeFAZIO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Abercrombie.  Ms.  Furse.  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi.  Mr    Hinchey.  Mr.  Sanders.  Ms. 
WooLSEY.  and  Mr  Ha.mburc): 
H.J.   Res.  284    Joint  resolution   to  amend 
the  War  Powers  Resolution;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Rules. 
By  Mr  DEUTSCH: 
H.    Con.    Res.    171.    Concurrent    resolution 
concerning  the  heroic  rescue  of  Danish  Jews 
in  World  War  II  by  the  Danish  people;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    BONILLA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
ARMEY.  Mr.  Stenhol.m.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr   Fields  of 
Texas.   Mr.   Cooper.   Mr.   Barton  of 
Texas.  Mr    Glickman.  Mr    Smith  of 
Texas,    Mr.    Parker.    Mr     Cox.    Mr 
Gutierrez.  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr  Copper- 
smith.  Mr.   BuNNiNG.   Mr.    Boehner. 
Ms.       Maroolies-Mezvinsky.       Ms. 
Pryce  of  Ohio,  and  Mr  Grams): 
H.  Res.  288.  Resolution  requiring  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
report   legislation   to   include   the   Congress 
under  certain  employment  and  civil   rights 
laws;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  House 
Administration.  Ways  and  Means.  Education 
and  Labor.  Government  Operations,  and  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows; 

H.R  31:  Ms  EsHOO.  Mr.  Berman.  and  Mr 
McDer.mott 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  CONYERS,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Ml- 
NETA.  and  Mr.  Wynn. 

H.R.  115:  Mr.  BONIOR  and  Mr.  REED. 

H.R  144:  Mr.  Boehner. 

H  R    145:  Mr    ARMEY  y/\ 

H.R  324:  Mr.  ANDREWS  oTNev*  Jersey. 

H.R.  417:  Mr.  Hochbruecki^er  and  Mr 
Gingrich  J 

Velazquez.  ' 

BiLBRAY.  I 

Frank  of  Massacnysetts 
Goss  and  Mr  Reed.  ^ 
Markey  and  Mr.   Neal 


Ms. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 


H  R.  431 
H.R.  647 
H.R   649 
H  R.  786 
H.R.    789:    Mr 
North  Carolina. 
H  R.  1048:  Ms.  BYRNE  and 
H.R.  1120:  Mr.  McHale. 
H.R.  1164:  Mr.  Meehan. 
H.R.  1168:  Mr.  HoLDEN. 
H.R.    1181:    Mr.    FIELDS 


^L   ofJ\ 


Mr.  Underwood. 


of  Texas  and   Mr. 


Deal. 
H  R 
H  R 
HR 

Hayes. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mc- 


Mr. 


MINETA. 

McMillan. 
Bacchus  of  Florida  and 


Mr. 


Mr.   Andrews  of 


1239:  Mr.  McHale. 
1240:  Mr  Parker 
1295:    Mr    Fazio.   Mr    Stearns. 
Mr.    Torkildsen.    Mr.    Stump. 
Pete  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Baesler.  Mr. 
Millan.  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H  R.  1314:  Mr.  Hoagland 

H.R.   1391:   Mr.  Stark.  Mr    Ravenel. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr  Yates. 

H.R.  1453:  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Orton,  and  Ms 
Shephard 

H  R   1455:  Mr 

H.R.  1504:  Mr 

H  R    1551:  Mr 
Darden 

H.R   1687:  Mr.  DOOLEY. 

HR     1900:    Mr.    Wyden 
Texas,  and  Ms.  Lambert 

H  R   1928:  Mr  Santorum. 

H  R  1981:  Mr  PETE  GEREN  of  Texas  and 
Mr  Darden. 

H  R   1986:  Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida. 

H  R  2043:  Mr   Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2076;  Ms   Kaptur. 

H.R.  2157:  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  2231:  Mr.  TUCKER. 

H  R.  2232:  Mr.  TUCKER  and  Mr.  McHale. 

H  R.  2357:  Mrs.  MORELLA. 

H  R  2396:  Mr  ARMEY 

H.R.  2457:  Ms.  Furse. 

H.R.  2499:  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr  Smith  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  2556:  Mr.  LEVY. 

H.R.  2571:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr  PETE  Geren  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr. 
Bishop. 

H  R.  2592:  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Romero-Barcelo,  Mr.  Underwood,  and  Mr. 
Fish. 

Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Calvert.  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr. 


H.R.  2613:  Mr. 
H.R.  2623:  Mr 
Boehlert. 
H.R.  2641:  Mr. 

2676:  Mr. 

2708:  Mr. 

2709:  Mr. 


HR 
H.R 
H.R 
inari. 
H.R 


Barca  of  Wisconsin. 
Gutierrez. 
Hefner 

Dicks.  Mr.  Klein.  Ms.  Mol- 
and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

2758:  Mr.  Oilman  and  Mr.  Gallegly. 
H.R.  2788:  Ms.  PELOSl. 
H.R.  2872:  Mr.  Saxton  and  Mr.  Dreier. 
H.R,  2886:  Mrs.  Vuca.novich.  Mr.  Baker  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Stearns,  amd  Mr. 
Talent. 
H.R.  2896:  Mr.  Fish. 

H  R.  2929:   Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 
and  Mr.  Kingston. 
H.R.  2936:  Mr.  DELLUMS. 


H  R.  2938:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  2951   Mr.  HAYES. 

H.R.  3006:  Ms.  FURSE. 

H.R  3025:  Mr.  Dellums.  Ms.  SHEPHERD,  and 
Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  3026:  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Ms.  SHEPHERD,  and 
Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  3065:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Dun- 
can, and  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  3086:  Mr.  Talent  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  3087:  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
English  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Smith  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  LEVY.  Mr.  SisisKY.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Ms.  Schenk.  and  Mr.  Minge. 

H.R.  3088:  Mr.  KING.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Hoekstra.  Mr. 
English  of  Oklahoma.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo. 

H.R.  3098:  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Torkildsen. 
Mr.  Menendez.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Roemer, 
and  Mr.  Farr. 

H.R.  3101:  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  3121:  Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  Serrano. 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  McDermott. 
and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 


H  R.  3126:  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  and  Mr.  La- 
Falce  ' 

H.R.  3206:  Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3208:  Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R  3238:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  3265:  Mr.  HOUGHTON. 

H.R.  3272:  Mr.  McDERMOTT,  Mr.  TUCKER, 
and  Mr.  Deutsch. 

H.R.  3341:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.J.  Res.  28:  Mr.  SANDERS. 

H.J.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Deal. 

H.J.  Res.  79:  Mr.  CLAY,  Ms.  Dunn.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  HOYER,  Mr. 
Franks  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Fowler,  Ms. 
Eddie  Bernice  Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Visclosky.  Mr.  Wynn. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Saxton.  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
California. 

H.J.  Res.  95;  Mr.  Underwood. 

H.J.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Deal  and  Mrs.  Fowler. 

H.J.  Res.  131;  Ms.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Matsui, 
and  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.J.  Res.  188:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gene 
Green  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
Horn.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Olver,  Mr.  Pas- 
tor. Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Bartlett 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Manton, 


Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mr. 
Hinchey.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Carr, 
Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.J.  Res.  191:  Mr.  DELLUMS  and  Mr.  LIPIN- 
SKI. 

H.J.  Res.  209;  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Greenwood, 
Mr.  Leach,  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.J.  Res.  237:  Mr.  Deutsch,  Mr.  Billiard. 
and  Mr.  Menendez. 

H.J.  Res.  242;  Mr.  Evans. 

H.J.  Res.  254:  Mr.  EMERSON  and  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Ms.  Velazquez  and  Miss 
Collins  of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  110;  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Klein. 
Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Houghton,  and  Ms. 
Slaughter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  147;  Ms.  VELAZQUEZ. 

H.  Con.  Res.  169;  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Andrews 
of    Maine.    Mr.    Hochbrueckner,    and    Mr. 

TORKILDSEN. 

H.  Res.  38.  Ms.  Slaughter. 
H.  Res.  247:  Mr.  KOLBE. 
H.  Res.  270;  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Goodlatte.  and 
Mr.  Grams. 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wendell 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
^uckv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Today's 
prayer  will  be  offered  by  the  guest 
chaplain,  the  Reverend  William  F. 
Burrough.  Washington  Farm  United 
Methodist  Church,  Alexandria.  VA. 


Mr.    FORD    thereupon   assumed    the 
£hair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRAYER 

The  guest  chaplain,  the  Reverend 
William  F.  Burrough,  Washington 
Farm  United  Methodist  Church.  Alex- 
andria, VA,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Let  us  pray: 

O  Lord,  we  come  to  Your  throne  of 
grace  with  praise  and  adoration  as  we 
assemble  in  Your  name.  We  confess 
that  we  are  easily  deterred  from  plac- 
ing You  before  the  work  You  have 
given  us.  Indeed,  we  have  done  those 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
done,  and  we  have  left  undone  those 
things  which  we  should  have  done,  and 
Thy  health  is  not  in  us.  Forgive  us,  and 
set  our  feet  on  Thy  paths  this  day. 

We  give  Thee  praise  for  all  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  this  country,  es- 
pecially those  in  this  Chamber.  You 
know  their  needs,  motives,  hopes  and 
fears,  and  we  ask  Your  direction. 

Especially  do  we  pray  for  family 
members  who  have  special  needs  and 
burdens  heavy  to  support;  we  remem- 
ber our  constituents  who  suffer  and  are 
in  special  need  today. 

Finally,  we  ask  You  to  give  special 
strength  to  all  elected  and  appointed 
officials  of  this  land,  especially  our 
President  and  the  Governors  of  our 
States.  May  the  Members  of  this  Sen- 
ate be  under  Your  special  protection, 
in  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  October  27.  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  We.vdell  Ford,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Robert  c.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  9:40  a.m..  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  time  until  9:30  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Ms.  Moseley-Braun]  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Kempthorne] 
or  their  designees. 

The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President. 

I  was  just  on  the  phone  with  Senator 
Moseley-Braun,  who  has  had  an  ill- 
ness in  the  family  and  will  not  be  able 
to  join  us  this  morning.  I  know  all  of 
us  join  in  wishing  her  the  very  best, 
and  our  prayers  are  that  everything 
will  be  well  with  her  family. 


NATIONAL  UNFUNDED  MANDATES 
DAY 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  a  significant  day.  Today  is  Na- 
tional Unfunded  Mandates  Day.  Today, 
over  1,000  mayors,  county  commis- 
sioners, and  Governors  will  be  meeting 
in  frAnt  of  their  townhalls,  the  court- 
houses, and  statehouses,  and  they  will 
be  discussing  with  their  citizens  the 
problems  with  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates. 

Congress  for  too  long,  Mr.  President, 
has  had  a  habit  of  passing  a  bill  and 
then  passing  the  buck— passing  it  to 
the  States  and  the  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. But  there  is  a  growing  sense. 
Mr.  President,  that  something  is  going 
to  finally  be  done  about  this. 


There  have  been  efforts  here  in  the 
legislature,  and  there  have  been  some 
very  positive  signs  from  the  White 
House.  Yesterday,  President  Clinton  is- 
sued an  Executive  order  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  most  significant  problems 
facing  America's  communities,  and 
that  is  unfunded  Federal  mandates.  I 
applaud  President  Clinton  for  his  ef- 
fort. 

With  the  issuing  of  this  Executive 
order,  as  in  the  reinventing  Govern- 
ment report,  the  President,  as  a  former 
Governor,  shows  that  he,  too,  is  aware 
of  the  heavy  burden  unfunded  Federal 
mandates  place  on  the  shoulders  of 
local  government.  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent for  joining  the  fight  against  un- 
funded Federal  mandates.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  great  step  forward. 

But  more  must  be  done.  The  Congress 
must  pass  legislation  that  eliminates 
unfunded  Federal  mandates.  Simple 
"fiscal  note"  legislation  has  not  engen- 
dered the  support  of  State  and  local 
governments,  and  it  will  not  get  their 
support  now.  It  does  no  good  to  tell  a 
city  or  county  government  how  much  a 
mandate  will  cost  if  they  do  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Philadelphia  Mayor  Ed  Rendell  de- 
scribes unfunded  Federal  mandates  as 
"an  issue  that's  killing  us."  He  went  on 
to  say  that  there  is  no  issue  that  im- 
pacts Americans  more  that  they  know 
less  about. 

And  in  Chicago,  Mayor  Rich  Daley 
says  that  Federal  mandates  and  regula- 
tions cost  his  city  more  than  $160  mil- 
lion a  year.  He  says  ultimately  those 
costs  are  passed  along  to  the  taxpayer 
in  "higher  taxes  and  fewer  services." 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are 
talking  to  a  mayor  of  a  big  city  or  a 
small  town,  their  reaction  to  the  un- 
funded Federal  mandates  is  almost  al- 
ways the  same.  They  tell  you  that  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  im- 
position of  unfunded  mandates,  has 
many  communities  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy. 

Avoiding  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
does  not  mean  that  local  communities 
want  to  avoid  their  responsibilities. 
They  are  eager  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities. We  are  reminded  contin- 
ually in  news  reports  that  Congress 
chooses  to  ignore  the  financial  plight 
of  local  governments  when  they  pass 
wide-ranging  legislation  without  hav- 
ing to  face  any  fiscal  responsibility  for 
their  action. 

If  the  Federal  Government  feels  an- 
other mandate  is  necessary,  cost  effec- 
tive,  and  enhances   the  well-being  of 


♦  This  "bullet"  symbol  identiries  statements  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


our  citizens,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, our  Government,  should  pay  for 
it.  It  is  very  straightforward. 

To  make  individual  cities  come  up 
with  funds  on  their  own  to  comply  with 
those  Federal  mandates  tries  to  pre- 
tend that  those  local  citizens  do  not  al- 
ready pay  Federal  taxes.  Since  I  first 
introduced  the  Community  Regulatory 
Relief  Act  of  1993,  intended  to  end  the 
costly  burden  of  unfunded  Federal 
mandates,  our  Nation's  local  elected 
officials  from  communities  large  and 
small,  and  Members  of  Congress  from 
both  parties,  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  supporting  this  legislation. 

Currently,  more  than  350  cities  and 
towns  have  passed  resolutions  support- 
ing National  Unfunded  Mandate  Day. 
Today,  more  than  1,000  cities  and  coun- 
ties across  America  will  participate  to 
bring  this  issue  home  to  their  citizens. 

As  a  former  Governor,  President 
Clinton  has  said  he  will  consider  sup- 
porting this  effort  because,  "I  do  not 
want  us  up  there  on  the  Hill  supporting 
bills  to  load  up  a  bunch  of  new  burdens 
on  the  mayors  and  the  Governors  when 
they  are  broke." 

The  President  is  right.  All  too  often 
as  local  governments  struggle  to  com- 
ply with  Federal  mandates  they  must 
make  the  difficult  decision  between 
eliminating  or  postponing  needed  serv- 
ices in  the  community,  decisions  such 
as  not  adding  police  officers  or  fire- 
fighters or  needed  infrastructure  be- 
cause the  money  that  would  be  used  is 
now  going  to  pay  for  unfunded  Federal 
mandates.  Really  there  is  no  choice  in 
the  matter  because  the  Federal  man- 
date has  been  dictated  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  compliance  is  de- 
manded. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  in  a 
report  issued  yesterday,  says  that  un- 
funded Federal  mandates  contribute 
approximately  12  percent  of  their  budg- 
et. Twelve  percent  of  their  budget  is 
going  to  pay  for  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates. 

Yesterday,  in  a  press  conference,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  issued  this 
report.  It  is  a  report  called,  "Impact  of 
Unfunded  Federal  Mandates  on  U.S. 
Cities."  Over  30  cities  participated  in 
this  report,  which  was  compiled  by 
Price  Waterhouse. 

In  addition  to  pointing  out  all  of  the 
burdens  of  unfunded  mandates,  they 
also  addressed  what  would  you  do  in 
your  community  if  those  funds  were 
still  available  to  you,  the  local  money, 
instead  of  being  used  for  Federal  man- 
dates. 

Let  me  read  just  a  few  examples  of 
what  some  of  these  communities  have 
said. 

In  Los  Angeles,  California  they  stat- 
ed: 

The  cost  of  unfunded  federal  mandates  has 
had  a  detrimental  impact  on  the  City's  abil- 
ity to  provide  essential  services  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Los  Angeles.  City  resources  which  are 
presently  being  used  to  comply  with  federal 


mandates  would  be  used  to  hire  and  train 
more  police,  which  is  the  City's  first  prior- 
ity. The  City  would  also  dedicate  these  reve- 
nues toward  overall  enhancement  of  a  vari- 
ety of  other  public  safety  programs. 

Next  year,  Los  Angeles  will  be  faced  with 
a  $200  million  budget  deficit.  Use  of  mandate 
compliance  funds  would  allow  the  City  to 
forego  across  the  board  cuts  in  services,  such 
as  libraries,  parks  and  street  maintenance, 
and  would  avert  impending  lay-offs  of  hun- 
dreds of  city  employees. 

The  idea  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  paying  for  Federal 
mandates  because  "we  do  not  have  the 
money"  begs  the  question.  The  cities 
do  not  have  the  money.  The  respon- 
sibility should  lie  with  those  entities 
that  are  putting  the  regulation  in 
place. 

Another  example — 

From  Merced,  CA: 

Our  City  recently  cut  30.5  positions  in 
order  to  balance  our  1993-94  budget.  For  the 
next  fiscal  year,  the  City  faces  another  $1.5 
million  shortfall  which  has  yet  to  be  funded. 
By  our  own  estimates,  we  expect  to  incur  $1.4 
million  in  unfunded  federal  mandate  expend- 
itures in  1993/94.  Clearly,  if  the  City  was  not 
faced  with  these  costs  we  would  be  in  far  bet- 
ter shape  to  balance  our  budget  without  sac- 
rificing current  service  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  at  this  point  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  yield  so  much 
time    to    the   Senator   ftom   Delaware 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

UNFUNDED  FEDERAL  MANDATES 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  his  leadership  in  helping  to  raise 
this  issue  on  the  Senate  agenda.  As  a 
former  mayor.  Senator  Kempthorne 
brings  to  it  a  particular  sensitivity  and 
credibility. 

Today  has  been  declared  National 
Unfunded  Mandates  Day  by  State  and 
local  government  organizations  across 
the  country. 

As  they  rightfully  point  out,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  through  the  years 
imposed  many  regulatory  and  other 
legal  requirements  on  these  govern- 
ments. 

In  order  to  comply.  State  and  local 
officials  often  find  they  must  shift 
scarce  financial  resources  from  their 
own  priorities,  to  those  of  Washington. 
This  does  violence  to  our  cherished  no- 
tions of  representative  government. 
Citizens  expect  their  local  govern- 
ments to  deal  with  those  problems  the 
community  has  defined  to  be  of  impor- 
tance. 

They  do  not  expect  city  hall  to  focus 
on  so-called  national  problems,  as  de- 
fined by  Congress.  Nor  do  they  want 
the  cost  of  local  services — and  as  a  re- 
sult, their  local  taxes — driven  up  by  de- 
cisions made  in  Washington,  DC. 


Also,  Federal  regulations  by  their 
very  nature  treat  diverse  communities 
uniformly.  The  regulators  generalize 
about  the  existence  and  seriousness  of 
a  particular  problem.  They  mandate 
that  its  resolution  be  a  high  priority 
everywhere.  And  then  they  prescribe  a 
standardized,  one-size-fits-all  solution. 

Unfunded  Federal  mandates  have 
been  an  issue  of  concern  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  some  time.  It 
could  get  worse,  because  of  the  serious 
nature  of  the  budget  deficit.  There  is 
no  money  to  add  new  Federal  pro- 
grams, services,  or  benefits.  This  will 
increase  the  temptation  by  Congress  to 
require  others  to  pick  up  that  burden 

We  saw  this  phenomenon  at  work 
most  recently,  with  enactment  of  the 
motor-voter  legislation— another  un- 
funded mandate  on  the  States,  cour- 
tesy of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  a  real  problem  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  address.  Believ- 
ing this,  last  November  I  wrote  to 
President-elect  Clinton,  urging  that 
the  issue  of  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
be  included  in  any  "reinventing  Gov- 
ernment" effort.  This  past  June,  I  re- 
quested that  the  mandates  issue  be  a 
subject  of  hearings  before  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee. 

In  July,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Glenn,  responded  affirma- 
tively. Our  committee  will  be  holding 
its  first  such  hearing  next  Wednesday. 
More  hearings  on  this  and  other  con- 
cerns dealing  with  Federal  regulation 
will  probably  be  held  early  next  year. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  993,  Senator  Kempthorne's  legisla- 
tion to  address  the  unfunded  mandates 
problem. 

I  recognize  that  the  problem  is  not 
an  easy  one  to  resolve.  There  are  dif- 
ficult questions  surrounding  even  the 
definition  of  an  unfunded  mandate. 
Should  that  definition,  for  example,  in- 
clude a  program  in  which  a  State's  par- 
ticipation is  legally  optional? 

Whether  the  proper  solution  is  to  ab- 
solve States  and  cities  of  responsibility 
for  unfunded  mandates,  or  to  give  them 
more  flexibility  in  meeting  those  re- 
quirements, or  to  require  that  the 
costs  of  compliance  be  estimated  be- 
fore congressional  enactment — these 
and  other  approaches  should  all  be  con- 
sidered. 

This  is  a  problem  Congress  must  ad- 
dress. I  look  forward  to  next  week's 
hearing,  and  the  others  that  will  fol- 
low, in  order  to  fully  explore  the  var- 
ious issues  and  alternatives. 

Again,  I  congratulate  and  thank  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  leadership 
in  this  most  important  issue. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  adding  his  strong  voice 
and  the  very  valid  points  he  has  raised 
with  regard  to  this  issue  of  unfunded 
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Federal  mandates.  To  have  hi3  support 
is  certainly  significant. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  with  regard  to  Senate  bill  993, 
that  Senator  Roth  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  as  well  as  Senator  BOREN.  Sen- 
ator D'Amato,  Senator  Gorton,  Sen- 
ator Grassley.  Senator  Hatch,  Sen- 
ator Johnston.  Senator  Nunn,  and  Sen- 
af-Qjt  Shelby 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out.  as  I  was 
earlier,  some  of  the  other  communities 
and  what  they  would  be  doing  with  the 
money  at  the  local  level  if  it  were  not 
being  utilized  to  carry  out  the  Federal 
mandates. 

In  Norwalk,  CT,  they  stated,  "In- 
creased or  improved  education  pro- 
grams and  services  have  been  fore- 
gone" because  of  the  unfunded  Federal 
mandates. 

In  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL — unfortu- 
nately we  all  know  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  Florida  is  currently  experi- 
encing with  regard  to  crime — Fort  Lau- 
derdale states,  "the  $7.6  million  spent 
to  meet  Federal  mandates  equates  to 
153  police  officers." 

In  Hollywood.  FL,  they  state: 

Unfunded  Federal  mandates  have  Impeded 
the  city  of  Hollywood's  ability  to  fund  a  va- 
riety of  projects  necessary  for  the  grrowth  of 
the  city.  Such  projects  include  a  host  of  in- 
frastructure activities,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  beach  revitalizatlon  and  downtown 
revitalization.  the  quality  of  life  issues,  the 
essential  issues  that  are  so  important  at  the 
local  level. 

In  the  city  of  Atlanta: 

The  city  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
address  its  infrastructure  needs,  such  as 
agringr  and  deteriorating  sewers,  bridges, 
roads  and  viaducts.  Furthermore,  some  fund- 
ing would  be  available  to  address  an  overbur- 
dened and  overcrowded  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, particularly  courts  and  detention  facili- 
ties. Moreover,  additional  funds  would  be 
available  to  provide  more  affordable  housing 
In  our  community  Finally,  more  emphasis 
could  be  placed  on  training  employees  to  im- 
prove the  overall  management  of  city  gov- 
ernment and  thereby  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  for  our  citizens. 

In  Northbrook.  IL,  they  state: 

Adding  a  third  fire  station  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  great  local  debate  for  the  last  10 
years.  One  major  factor  which  has  prevented 
funding  is  concern  over  the  impacts  of  un- 
funded mandates.  Thus,  mandates  are  divert- 
ing resources  from  life-safety  investments 
for  almost  intangible  risks 

Mr.  President,  these  examples  show 
us  that  whether  it  is  a  large  city  or  a 
small  city,  it  is  all  the  same.  Cities  of 
America  are  teetering  on  a  financial 
brink.  We  need  to  help  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pertinent  sections  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors'  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandates  survey  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Appendix  a.— Survey  Background 
resolution 

Mayors  meeting  this  summer  in  New  York 
City  for  the  61st  Annual  Conference  of  May- 
ors adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  Congress 
and  the  President  "to  oppose  any  regulation, 
policy  proposal  or  legislative  bill  which  man- 
dates programs  and  responsibilities  on  state 
and  local  governments  without  full  federal 
funding."  The  resolution,  submitted  by 
Philadelphia  Mayor  Edward  Rendell.  also 
called  on  Congress  and  the  President  "to  per- 
form risk  assessment  and  cost-benefit  analy- 
ses on  all  legislation  which  requires  man- 
dates on  state  and  local  governments." 

Over  the  past  decades  Washington  has  pro- 
duced dozens  of  pieces  of  legislation  creating 
hundreds  of  costly  regulations  which  must 
be  satisfied  by  state  and  local  governments. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  22  statutes 
imposing  new  regulations  on  states  and  lo- 
calities or  significantly  expanding  programs 
were  enacted  during  the  1970s;  during  the 
1980s.  27  such  statutes  were  added.  And  dur- 
ing the  1980s,  the  ACIR  reports.  Congress 
also  attached  new  conditions  to  many 
exiting  grant  programs. 

The  costs  of  implementing  the  regulations 
imposed  by  all  of  this  legislation  have  not 
been  assumed  by  the  federal  government;  in- 
stead, the  costs  have  been  passed  down  to 
the  local  level.  Washington's  practice  of  im- 
posing, but  not  funding,  costly  mandates  on 
local  governments,  coupled  with  the  dra- 
matic cuts  made  in  federal  urban  aid  over 
the  past  decade,  has  added  significantly  to 
the  already  serious  financial  problems  of 
these  governments. 

RESEARCH 

A  few  recent  studies  of  the  Impact  of  un- 
funded mandates  reflect  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem. 

In  1992.  nine  cites  in  Ohio — including  Cleve- 
land. Columbus  and  Akron— published  a  joint 
report  documenting  the  costs  they  would  be 
forced  to  pay  over  the  next  10  years  to  meet 
federal  environmental  mandates.  The  total 
in  1992  dollars  was  S2  85  billion,  or  approxi- 
mately $2,136  per  household.  The  City  of  Co- 
lumbus reported  that  by  1996.  compliance 
with  environmental  mandates  is  projected  to 
require  23.1  percent  of  its  total  budget. 

A  1992  study  by  the  City  of  Chicago  indi- 
cated that  the  City  would  spend  over  $95  mil- 
lion that  year  for  capital  improvements  re- 
quired by  federal  and  state  environmental 
mandates.  More  than  45.000  staff  hours  would 
be  consumed.  Chicago  estimates  that  be- 
tween 1992  and  1995.  $319,240,373  will  be  ex- 
pended on  unfunded  environmental  mandates 
alone. 

The  Municipality  of  Anchorage  estimated 
that  for  the  period  1991-2000.  costs  of  existing 
federal  environmental  regulations  would 
total  $429,936,737.  Its  January  1993  report 
stated  that  Clean  Water  Act  compliance 
would  be  the  most  expensive  for  Anchorage, 
accounting  for  36  percent  of  real  and  pro- 
jected costs. 

A  July  1993  report  by  the  ACIR  states  that 
good  data  on  the  cumulative  financial  costs 
of  federal  regulations  imposed  on  state  and 
local  governments  is  not  available  The  best 
estimates,  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  indicate  that  new  regulations  enacted 
between  1983  and  1990  imposed  cumulative 
costs  of  between  $8.9  and  $12.7  billion  on 
states  and  localities,  depending  on  the  defi- 
nition of  mandates  used.  These  estimates  are 
acknowledged  to  be  approximate  and  gen- 
erally conservative. 

NATIONAL  UNFUNDED  MANDATES  DAY 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  mayors  in 
June  also  called  for  a  "National  Unfunded 


Mandates  Day."  a  day  on  which  mayors  of 
all  cities  would  conduct  simultaneous  press 
conferences  in  their  city  halls  to  heighten 
awareness  of  the  tremendous  costs  the  un- 
funded mandates  were  imposing  on  city  resi- 
dents. The  resolution  directed  the  President 
of  the  Conference  of  Mayors  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  plan  for  'NUM-Day"  and  to 
coordinate  with  other  associations  rep- 
resenting local  government. 

On  July  20.  in  a  press  conference  in  Chi- 
cago's City  Hall,  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference. Louisville  Mayor  Jerry  Abramson. 
announced  that  Chicago  Mayor  Richard 
Daley  would  chair  the  National  Task  Force 
on  Unfunded  Federal  Mandates;  vice  chairs 
named  by  Abramson  were  Mayors  Rendell  of 
Philadelphia.  Richard  Riodan  of  Los  Angeles. 
Greg  Lashutka  of  Columbus,  and  Wellington 
Webb  of  Denver. 

SURVEY 

One  week  later.  Abramson  announced  that 
Price  Waterhouse  had  been  selected  by  the 
Conference  to  report  to  the  nation  in  the  fall 
on  the  costs  of  unfunded  federal  mandates. 
The  mayors  had  determined  that  any  effort 
to  call  attention  to  the  federal  mandate 
problem  and  gain  popular  support  for  legisla- 
tion to  end  unfunded  mandates— such  as  that 
Introduced  by  Idaho's  Senator  Dirk 
Kempthorne.  the  former  Mayor  of  Boise,  and 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  California  Rep- 
resentative Gary  Condit— would  have  to  be 
supported  by  national  data  on  the  actual 
costs  of  the  mandates  to  local  taxpayers. 
Price  Waterhouse  was  selected  from  among 
several  major  accounting  and  auditing  firms 
to  work  with  the  Conference  on  the  design 
and  conduct  of  a  survey  of  the  more  than 
1.000  U.S.  cities  with  populations  over  30.000 
(i.e..  those  served  by  the  Conference). 

On  August  12.  in  a  press  conference  in 
Washington,  leaders  of  four  organizations 
representing  local  governments  nationwide — 
the  Conference,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
and  the  International  City/County  Manage- 
ment Association— announced  that  National 
Unfunded  Mandates  Day  would  be  Wednes- 
day. October  27.  They  also  announced  that 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  would 
be  working  with  Price  Waterhouse  in  a  sur- 
vey of  mandate  impact  in  counties  across  the 
nation,  and  the  county  survey  would  be  re- 
leased along  with  the  Conference's  survey  of 
cities  prior  to  October  27. 

On  August  20.  a  letter  to  mayors  from 
Mayors  Abramson  and  Daley  Informed  them 
of  the  October  27  date  for  NUM-Day  and 
asked  them  to  participate  in  the  Con- 
ference's survey  on  unfunded  mandate  im- 
pact. The  letter  clarified  the  purpose  of 
NUM-Day  and  the  survey:  "It  is  important  to 
understand  that  mayors  have  not  come  out 
in  opposition  to  the  goals  of  all  of  the  man- 
dates; most  are  worthy  goals  for  this  nation. 
But  what  mayors  have  been  saying,  and  will 
continue  to  say.  is  that  the  Congress  should 
no  longer  be  handing  down  mandates  with- 
out money,  no  longer  dictating  local  spend- 
ing priorities  through  their  mandates." 

Because  survey  response  time  available  to 
the  cities  would  be  limited,  only  10  mandates 
were  selected  for  study.  It  was  believed  that 
most  cities  would  be  able  to  assemble  some 
data  on  many,  if  not  all.  of  the  10  In  time  to 
meet  the  survey  deadline.  The  survey  cov- 
ered Underground  Storage  Tanks,  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  Asbestos  Abatement. 
Lead  Paint  Abatement,  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act.  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act.  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
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The  survey  called  for  three  basic  types  of 
information;  first,  cost  information  for  each 
of  the  federal  mandates  selected  for  study; 
second,  related  information  on  the  problems 
created  by  the  mandates  and  on  the  pro- 
grams and  services  the  city  has  had  to  forego 
because  of  the  local  resources  absorbed  by 
the  mandates;  and  third,  for  those  cities 
which  have  been  named  'potentially  respon- 
sible parties  "  in  Superfund  clean-up  costs, 
data  on  legal  and  other  costs  incurred. 

For  each  mandate  in  the  survey,  city  offi- 
cials were  asked  to  provide; 

An  all-inclusive  estimate  of  the  hours  city 
employees  spent  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  in  any 
function  related  to  compliance,  and  for  the 
costs  that  those  hours  represented.  Respond- 
ents were  Instructed  to  keep  separate  any 
overtime  hours  for  employees  considered  to 
be  exempt  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act— professional,  executive  or  administra- 
tive—and to  report  those  under  FLSA. 

An  estimate  of  all  direct  and  indirect  costs 
incurred  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  across  all  de- 
partments for  any  function  related  to  com- 
pliance. This  could  include  office  supplies, 
postage,  contractual  services,  equipment 
amortization,  printing,  conferences  and  trav- 
el, training,  computer  maintenance,  work- 
ers' compensation,  liability  insurance,  out- 
side attorneys'  fees  consultants'  fees,  staff 
overtime,  compensatory  time  under  FLSA. 

etc. 

A  projection  of  total  costs,  capital  and  op- 
erating, for  Fiscal  Years  1994  through  1998. 
For  this  period,  the  annual  inflation  rate 
projected  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
is  2.7  percent. 

While  the  total  costs  calculated  by  cities 
were  to  include  both  operating  and  capital 
costs,  these  two  basic  cost  categories  were 
not  broken  out  in  the  survey.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  federal  mandates  require 
significant  capital  spending.  In  the  City  of 
Louisville,  for  example,  the  mandates  re- 
ported cost  $11,882,340  in  1993  operating  funds 
plus  $2,708,200  in  capital  expenditures.  In 
Cleveland,  the  mandates  required  $5,840,616 
in  operating  funds  plus  $6,403,000  in  capital 
expenditures.  In  Beaumont  it  was  about 
$3,026,000  in  operating  costs  and  $460,000  in 
capital  costs. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  UNFUNDED  FEDERAL  MANDATES 
INCLUDED  IN  SURVEY 

The  survey  collects  cost  data  on  the  fol- 
lowing ten  unfunded  mandates; 

(1)  Underground  Storage  Tanks— The  federal 
Underground  Storage  Tank  law  regulates 
tanks  which  store  petroleum  and  hazardous 
substances,  preventing,  detecting  and  cor- 
recting damage  done  by  leaks  and  spills. 
Many  local  governments  are  required  to  reg- 
ulate tanks  in  their  jurisdictions  and  also 
are  responsible  for  tanks  they  own  and  oper- 

(2)  Clean  Water  Act— This  federal  statute 
regulates  discharges  into  navigable  waters, 
setting  standards  for  improving  and  main- 
taining water  quality,  regulating  and  requir- 
ing permits  for  point  source  discharges,  and 
controlling  discharges  to  public  waters  by 
Publicly  Owned  Treatment  Works  and  direct 
discharges  by  industry.  It  requires  sewerage 
authorities  to  assume  a  wide  range  of  re- 
sponsibilities. 


(3)  Clean  Air  /tc(— This  is  the  primary  fed- 
eral statute  governing  air  emissions  from 
stationary  and  mobile  sources,  setting  air 
quality  standSrds.  requiring  state  implemen- 
tation plans  in  which  local  governments 
must  participate,  and  requiring  permits  for 
all  major  sources  of  pollution.  For  those 
cities  in  non-attainment  areas  it  requires 
that  a  number  of  corrective  activities  be  un- 
dertaken. 

(4)  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act— 
Enacted  in  1976  as  the  primary  federal  stat- 
ute regulating  solid  and  hazardous  waste. 
RCRA  completely  replaced  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  of  1965  and  supplemented  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970.  RCRA  itself 
was  substantially  amended  by  the  Hazardous 
and  Solid  Waste  Amendments  of  1984. 

(5)  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act— The  primary 
statute  regulating  drinking  water  standards, 
the  Act  establishes  maximum  levels  for  con- 
taminants which  are  known  to  occur  in  pub- 
lic water  systems,  certifies  appropriate  ana- 
lytical techniques,  specifies  appropriate 
treatment  techniques  and  establishes  public 
notification  procedures,  among  other  activi- 
ties. It  requires  drinking  water  suppliers  to 
assume  a  wide  range  of  responsibilities. 

(6)  Asbestos  Abatement— There  is  a  wide 
range  of  federal  requirements  for  handling 
asbestos-containing  materials  (ACMs)  in 
properties  or  buildings  undergoing  rehabili- 
tation or  demolition,  and  for  treating  asbes- 
tos in  school  buildings.  Regulations  cover  in- 
spection, removal,  transportation,  disposal 
and  worker  exposure,  among  other  areas. 

(7)  Lead  Paint  Abatement— Under  the  Resi- 
dential Lead-Based  Paint  Hazard  Reduction 
Act  of  1992  (Title  X  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1992).  local  gov- 
ernments responsible  for  federally  assisted 
housing  must  assess.  Inspect,  reduce  or  abate 
lead  hazards  in  such  housing. 

(8)  Endangered  Species  i4ct— This  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  conservation,  protection,  res- 
toration and  propagation  of  species  of  fish, 
wildlife  and  plants  facing  extinction.  Var- 
ious federal  agencies  work  to  Implement  the 
Act  by  monitoring  potential  destruction  of 
natural  habitats  by  public  or  private  sector 
projects  in  communities. 

(9)  Americans  with  Disabilities  i4c(— Title  II 
of  the  ADA.  which  covers  public  services,  (a) 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability in  state  and  local  government  em- 
ployment and  services;  (b)  requires  that  all 
new  buses  be  accessible  and  that  supple- 
mentary paratransit  services  or  other  special 
transportation  services  be  provided  to  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  who  cannot  use 
fixed-route  bus  services;  (c)  requires  that  all 
new  rail  vehicles  and  all  new  rail  stations  be 
accessible  and  that  existing  rail  systems 
have  one  accessible  car  per  train  (by  July  26. 
1995).  and  that  existing  key  stations  in  rapid 
rail,  commuter  rail  and  light  rail  systems 
also  must  be  accessible,  unless  an  extension 
is  granted;  and  (d)  requires  that  every  local 
government  with  50  or  more  employees  des- 
ignate an  ADA  coordinator  and  complete  a 
self-evaluation,  unless  this  was  already  done 
under  Section  504.  and  complete  a  transition 
plan  (by  July  26.  1992), 

(10)  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act— FhSA  estab- 
lishes and  sets  the  minimum  wage  and  speci- 
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fies  a  range  of  labor  practices,  including 
overtime  compensation,  for  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors. 

APPENDIX  B— Superfund  costs  to  Cities 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  analyzed 
the  survey  responses  on  superfund  costs  to 
cities.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  re- 
sults. 

The  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Comijensation  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  (CERCLA).  popularly  known  as 
Superfund.  holds  any  party  that  disposed  of 
any  waste  in  a  Superfund  site  liable  for  Its 
entire  clean-up.  This  liability  system- 
known  as  strict,  joint  and  several  liability- 
makes  local  governments  liable  for  the 
clean-up  of  sites  contaminated  by  industrial 
hazardous  waste,  even  when  the  local  gov- 
ernment only  disposed  of  normal  household 
garbage  at  the  site. 

The  liability  structure  of  Superfund  allows 
for  corporations  found  liable  for  clean-up  to 
sue  local  governments  to  recapture  the  cost 
of  a  portion  of  the  site.  The  average  cost  of 
a  Superfund  site  clean-up  is  $2.'i-30  million, 
and  local  governments  have  become  prime 
targets  for  recapturing  clean-up  costs. 

Over  450  local  governments  have  been  sued 
by  Industrial  polluters  for  sending  regular 
household  municipal  solid  waste  and  sewage 
sludge  for  landfills  that  eventually  became 
Superfund  sites.  Local  governments  are  lia- 
ble for  clean-up  caused  by  industrial  pollu- 
tion whether  the  local  government  was  a 
generator,  transporter,  owner  or  operator  of 
a  site  at  any  time.  Settlement  costs  can  vary 
dramatically  from  city  to  city  depending  on 
whether  the  city  serves  as  an  owner/operator 
(With  potentially  large  liability)  or  as  a  gen- 
erator/transporter where  settlements  can  be 
smaller  if  relatively  small  volumes  of  waste 
have  been  disposed  at  the  site.  Because  mu- 
nicipal waste  tends  to  be  -generated"  by 
cities  in  large  volumes,  even  cities  that  do 
not  own  sites  have  been  sued  for  millions  of 
dollars  for  picking  up  their  citizens'  trash. 

Cities  were  asked  whether  they  had  been 
notified  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  they  were  'potentially  respon- 
sible parties."  potentially  liable  for 
Superfund  clean-up  costs.  Those  that  had 
been  notified  were  asked  for  information  on 
(1)  the  level  of  potential  liability  for  which 
they  were  being  sued;  (2)  the  costs  to  date 
(legal,  environmental  consulting,  city  staff, 
etc.)  they  had  incurred  as  a  PRP;  and  (3)  a 
description  of  the  settlement,  if  the  city  had 
settled  lawsuits  with  other  PRPs  or  with  the 
EPA. 

Forty-nine  of  the  cities  responding  to  the 
survey  indicated  that  they  had  been  named 
as  PRPs.  Table  A-1  summarizes  their  re- 
sponses to  the  questions  on  potential  liabil- 
ity, costs  incurred  and  settlements. 

In  addition  to  the  cities  listed  on  the 
chart,  seven  cities  indicated  that  while  they 
were  PRPs.  their  costs  had  not  yet  been  in- 
curred, had  not  yet  been  determined,  or  were 
otherwise  not  known.  These  cities:  Chicago. 
IL;  Ft.  Pierce.  FL;  Knoxville.  TN;  Lafayette. 
IN;  North  Tonawanda,  NY;  Pico  Rivera,  CA; 
and  Racine,  WI. 


City 
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Cost  ixu'reO 
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At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  reco^ized  for  5  minutes. 

UNFUNDED  FEDERAL  -MA.VDATES 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  use  the  5  minutes,  but  I  do  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation  and 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Idaho  for  his  leadership. 

In  my  State,  government  leaders  of 
small  cities,  towns,  and  counties,  as 
well  as  State  government  officials,  fre- 
quently discuss  with  me  the  problems 
that  are  caused  by  unfunded  Federal 
mandates.  It  is  a  serious  issue  which 
we  must  deal  with  in  this  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  several  resolutions  from 
South  Dakota  communities  expressing 
their  opposition  to  unfunded  Federal 
mandates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION  No.  7— National  Unfunded 
Mandates  Day 

Whereas,  the  number  of  unfunded  federal 
mandates  on  counties  and  cities  have  sl^lfl- 
cantly  increased  during  the  last  decade, 
while  many  federal  programs,  which  were 
made  available  to  local  governments  to  ease 
the  burden  of  carrying  out  federal  mandates, 
have  been  terminated  or  drastically  reduced; 
and 

Whereas,  such  mandates  stem  from  federal 
laws  and  regulations  that  require  counties 
and  cities  to  provide  services  and  programs. 


and  perform  certain  responsibilities  without 
providing  federal  funding  for  such  services; 
and 

Whereas,  by  shifting  costs  to  counties  and 
cUles.  unfunded  federal  mandates  breach  the 
underlying  principles  of  federalism  which  as- 
sumes a  working  partnership  and  shared  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  federal,  state  and 
local  governments;  and 

Whereas.  American  citizens  are  unaware  of 
the  Impact  of  unfunded  mandates  on  local 
services  and  their  won  local  taxes;  and 

Whereas,  risk  assessment  is  an  essential 
component  to  any  cost-benefit  analysis  of 
mandates  and  should  be  included  In  all  bills 
that  Impose  mandates  on  counties  and  cities: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  Bennett  County  urges  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  enact  legislation 
that  would  relieve  counties  and  cities  of  all 
obligations  to  carry  out  any  new  mandate 
arising  from  federal  law.  regulation  or  policy 
unless  federal  funds  are  provided;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration are  urged  to  enact  legislation  to  re- 
imburse local  governments  for  the  costs  of 
complying  with  existing  federal  mandates; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration are  urged  to  include  in  any  future 
mandate,  a  provision  that  requires  federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  provide  sci- 
entifically sound  assessments  of  purported 
health,  safety  or  environmental  risk  prior  to 
the  Imposition  of  any  new  mandate  on  local 
governments;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Bennett  County  supports  a 
"National  Unfunded  Mandates  Day"  to  be 
held  October  27.  1993.  during  which  county 
officials  In  all  counties  will  be  urged  to  hold 
press  conferences  in  coordination  with  local 
and  state  officials  to  draw  public  attention 


to  the  problems  Imposed  on  counties  by  un- 
funded federal  mandates. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  number  of  unfunded  federal 
mandates  on  counties  and  cities  have  signifi- 
cantly Increased  during  the  last  decade  while 
many  federal  programs,  which  were  made 
available  to  local  governments  to  ease  the 
burden  of  carrying  out  federal  mandates, 
have  been  terminated  or  drastically  reduced: 
and 

Whereas,  such  mandates  stem  from  federal 
laws  and  regulations  that  require  counties 
and  cities  to  provide  services  and  programs, 
and  perform  certain  responsibilities  without 
providing  federal  funding  for  such  services; 
and 

Whereas,  by  shifting  costs  to  counties  and 
cities,  unfunded  federal  mandates  breach  the 
underlying  principles  of  federalism  which  as- 
sumes a  working  partnership  and  shared  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  federal,  state  and 
local  governments;  and 

Whereas,  American  citizens  are  unaware  of 
the  Impact  of  unfunded  mandates  on  local 
services  and  their  own  local  taxes;  and 

Whereas,  risk  assessment  is  an  essential 
component  to  any  cost-benefit  analysis  of 
mandates  and  should  be  included  in  all  bills 
that  impose  mandates  on  counties  and  cities: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  Douglas  County  urges  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  enact  legislation 
that  would  relieve  counties  and  cities  of  all 
obligations  to  carry  out  any  new  mandate 
arising  from  federal  law,  regulation  or  policy 
unless  federal  funds  are  provided:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration are  urged  to  enact  legislation  to  re- 
imburse local  governments  for  the  costs  of 
complying  with  existing  federal  mandates; 
and  be  it  further 
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Resolved.  That  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration are  urged  to  include  in  any  further 
mandate,  a  provision  that  requires  federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  provide  sci- 
entifically sound  assessments  of  purported 
health,  safety  or  environmental  risk  prior  to 
the  imposition  of  any  new  mandate  on  local 
governments;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  Douglas  County  supports  a 
"National  Unfunded  Mandates  Day"  to  be 
held  October  27.  1993,  during  which  county 
officials  In  all  counties  will  be  urged  to  hold 
press  conferences  in  coordination  with  local 
and  state  officials  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  problems  imposed  on  counties  by  un- 
funded federal  mandates. 

Dated  at  Armour.  South  Dakota,  this  5th 
day  of  October.  1993.  Commissioner  Stern 
seconded  the  motion  to  adopt  the  foregoing 
resolution.  Upon  roll  call  vote  the  following 
commissioners  voted  "aye":  VanZee.  Ymker, 
Spaans.  Stern  and  Will.  Voting  "naye": 
None. 

Resolution  No.  1993-54 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  pass  more  and 
more  legislation  each  year  that  places  state 
and  local  governments  under  a  seemingly 
endless  stream  of  programs,  red  tape,  and 
regulations;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  continues 
to  pass  more  and  more  of  their  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  implementation  of  these 
programs  and  regulations  on  to  state  and 
local  governments;  and 

Whereas,  these  federally  mandated,  but  un- 
funded, programs  and  regulations  over- 
shadow and  override  local  priorities,  requir- 
ing undue  financial  burdens  on  local  govern- 
ment to  fund  federal  programs  fir^t.  leaving 
little  or  no  revenues  left  to  address  local 
needs:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  City  of  Hot  Springs 
joins  the  United  States  Conference  of  May- 
ors, the  National  League  of  Cities,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Counties,  the  American 
Water  Waters  Association,  the  International 
City  Management  Association,  and  many 
other  fine  national  civic  organizations  in  de- 
claring October  27.  1993.  as  National  Un- 
funded Mandates  Day:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  City  of  Hot  Springs  de- 
mands that  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States  cease  in  developing  any  new 
programs  or  regulations  without  first  provid- 
ing the  financial  tools  and  resources  to  im- 
plement such  programs  and  regulations. 

Resolution  No.  10-93 

Whereas,  the  number  of  unfunded  federal 
mandates  on  counties  and  cities  have  signifi- 
cantly increased  during  the  last  decade, 
while  many  federal  programs,  which  were 
made  available  to  local  governments  to  ease 
the  burden  of  carrying  out  federal  mandates, 
have  been  terminated  or  drastically  reduced; 
and 

Whereas,  such  mandates  stem  from  federal 
laws  and  regulations  that  require  counties 
and  cities  to  provide  services  and  programs, 
and  perform  certain  responsibilities  without 
providing  federal  funding  for  such  services; 
and 

Whereas,  by  shifting  costs  to  counties  and 
cities,  unfunded  federal  mandates  breach  the 
underlying  principles  of  federalism  which  as- 
sumes a  working  partnership  and  shared  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  federal,  state  and 
local  governments:  and 

Whereas,  American  citizens  are  unaware  of 
the  impact  of  unfunded  mandates  on  local 
services  and  their  own  local  taxes:  and 

Whereas,  risk  management  is  an  essential 
component  to  any  cost-benefit  analysis  of 


mandates  and  should  be  included  in  all  bills 
that  impose  mandates  on  counties  and  cities: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Lyman  County  urges  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  would  relieve  counties  and  cities 
of  all  obligations  to  carry  out  any  new  man- 
date arising  from  federal  law.  regulation  or 
policy  unless  federal  funds  are  provided:  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration are  urged  to  enact  legislation  to  re- 
imburse local  governments  for  the  costs  of 
complying  with  existing  federal  mandates: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration are  urged  to  include  in  any  future 
mandate,  a  provision  that  requires  federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  provide  sci- 
entifically sound  assessments  of  purported 
health,  safety  or  environmental  risk  prior  to 
the  imposition  of  any  new  mandate  on  local 
governments. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  indeed  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  support  on  this 
entire  effort  of  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates. In  fact,  it  is  time  to  stop  the 
practice  of  unfunded  Federal  mandates. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  sug- 
gested that  somehow  we  would  not 
carry  out  our  responsibilities  then  as  a 
nation  if  we  do  not  require  this  and  put 
the  burdens  at  the  local  and  the  State 
level. 

There  was  a  report  put  out  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  by  Rich  Daley,  being 
the  mayor  of  Chicago  who  was  here 
yesterday  who  met  with  the  President, 
who  met  with  the  majority  leader,  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  who 
met  with  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
In  this  report,  which  is  called  "Putting 
Federalism  to  Work  for  America:  Tack- 
ling the  Problems  of  Unfunded  Man- 
dates and  Burdensome  Regulations,"  I 
would  like  to  reference,  Mr.  President, 
just  one  paragraph  that  I  think  states 
it  very  well.  It  says: 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  report 
does  not  seek  to  challenge  the  merits  of  indi- 
vidual Federal  mandates  and  regulations.  In- 
deed, most  mandates  seek  to  advance  so- 
cially laudable  goals  that  are  as  unassailable 
as  mom  and  apple  pie.  Yet,  their  accumu- 
lated weight  has  made  it  nearly  impossible 
for  local  governments  to  prioritize  among 
the  residents'  most  pressing  needs.  Munici- 
pal officials,  closest  to  the  most  difficult 
problems  afflicting  the  Nation,  must  be  ac- 
corded the  flexibility  to  prioritize  among 
and  address  critical  issues. 

I  think  that  helps  us  with  this  whole 
issue.  It  is  not  to  stop  mandates.  If  a 
mandate  is  well-founded,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  ought  to  be  funded,  but  it 
ought  to  be  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  it  is  a  Federal  mandate. 

We  focused  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
this  morning  on  the  plight  of  cities  and 
counties  and  States,  but  it  also  is  a 
shared  problem  with  the  schools 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Boyd  Boehlje,  who  is  the  president- 
elect of  the  National  School  Boards  As- 
sociation stated: 

The  Federal  Government's  Increasing  prac- 
tice of  requiring,  but  not  funding,  programs 


or  services  that  local  school  boaras  are  di- 
rected to  implement  is  hurting  school- 
children. The  money  could  be  put  to  better 
use  to  buy  textbooks,  computers,  science  lab 
equipment  and  provide  training  for  teachers 
and  administrators.  We  are  most  concerned 
with  the  eventual  result  of  the  unfunded 
mandates  which  is  the  very  children  Con- 
gress is  trying  to  protect  are  the  ones  who 
are  hurt  most  often  by  proliferation  of  un- 
funded mandates. 

"The  very  children  Congress  is  trying 
to  protect  are  the  ones  who  are  hurt 
most  often  by  proliferation  of  unfunded 
mandates." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impacting  all 
branches  of  government  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  We  need  to  join  the 
thousands  of  mayors,  county  commis- 
sioners, and  Governors,  for  bringing 
about  a  unified  voice  saying,  loud  and 
strong,  to  Congress:  "We  are  not  saying 
stop  the  mandates,  we  are  saying  stop 
unfunded  mandates.  If  you  are  going  to 
impose  that  responsibility  on  us,  pro- 
vide the  funds  so  that  we  can  carry 
them  out." 

There  is  an  idea  that  somehow  if  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  provide  It. 
we  should  shift  that  burden  to  someone 
else,  as  though  there  are  different 
groups  of  taxpayers,  as  though  there  is 
a  group  of  Federal  taxpayers  and  then 
there  is  a  different  group  of  State  tax- 
payers. Then  there  is  a  different  group 
of  local  taxpayers.  We  know  that  is  not 
true,  Mr.  President.  There  is  one  tax- 
payer. It  is  the  American  taxpayer, 
whether  that  taxpayer  pays  it  in  the 
form  of  the  local  tax  or  the  State  tax 
or  the  Federal  tax.  Mr.  President,  we 
ought  to  be  up  front  and  we  ought  to 
have  the  responsibility.  This  is  the 
only  way  we  can  truly  address  the  na- 
tional priorities  of  this  Nation,  by 
stopping  unfunded  mandates. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  California. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized  for  up  to  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AWARENESS  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  UNFUNDED 
MANDATES 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  making  a  comment  with 
respect  to  unfunded  Federal  mandates. 
I  do  so  not  only  as  a  Senator,  but  I  do 
so  as  a  former  mayor  for  9  years  and  as 
a  former  member  of  a  local  legislative 
body,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  For 
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18  years  as  a  member  of  local  govern- 
ment, I  watched  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment begin  to  develop  unfunded  man- 
dates. Perhaps,  for  me.  the  biggest  un- 
funded mandate  was  the  clean  water 
program,  which  necessitated  in  my  city 
in  1979  a  major  effort  to  build  a  $2  bil- 
lion new  wet  weather  sewer  system 
which  was  funded  at  the  local  level  by 
a  sewer  service  charge. 

My  point,  Mr  President — and  I  think 
the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  others  in  this  body— is  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  be  big 
brother  to  local  and  State  governments 
and  say  you  must  do  this;  this  is  the 
law.  but  we  will  provide  no  method  of 
funding  for  carrying  out  that  law. 

Local  governments— and  let  me  now 
speak  as  a  Califomian— in  the  wake  of 
proposition  13,  which  was  passed  in 
1978.  are  prevented  from  raising  reve- 
nues that  are  necessary  to  fund  local 
expenses.  The  property  tax  has  been 
the  major  method  for  funding  local 
governments  in  the  State  of  California. 
a  State  of  almost  32  million  people. 
That  property  tax  rale  today  is  frozen. 
Therefore,  local  jurisdictions  have  no 
way  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  to 
comply  with  Federal  mandates  unless 
funds  accompany  those  mandates. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be 
awareness  of  this  fact  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
short  time  I  have  been  here.  I  see  that 
the  awareness  is  not  always  present, 
that  there  is  still  an  egregious  tend- 
ency to  say.  local  government,  you 
must  do  this.  You  must  protect  these 
endangered  species;  you  must  examine 
those  underground  storage  tanks,  and 
you  must  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it. 
In  fact,  that  is  impossible. 
I  found,  and  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  that  of  the  52  San  Francisco 
city  departments  over  which  I  had  ju- 
risdiction. 50  percent  of  all  of  the  avail- 
able property  tax  dollars  we  had  went 
to  support  three  departments — the  po- 
lice department,  the  fire  department, 
and  the  municipal  railway.  All  the 
other  departments  had  to  come  from 
the  remaining  50  percent,  and  the  larg- 
est single  escalating  cost  to  my  local 
government  was  the  health  depart- 
ment, which  went  in  the  9  years  I  was 
mayor  from  about  $90  million  to  al- 
most $400  million  in  cost  with  no  addi- 
tional ability  to  fund  it.  And  yet  State 
and  Federal  mandates  said  in  order  to 
accredit  a  general  hospital,  you  must 
increase  staff  by  X  amount,  and  we  had 
to  find  a  way  to  fund  it. 

That  kind  of  decisionmaking  has 
simply  got  to  stop,  and  there  has  to  be 
an  awareness  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  tell  another  level 
of  government  what  to  do,  the  Federal 
Government  must  come  up  with  the 
money  to  enable  that  government  to 
carry  out  the  mandate.  J 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  entertain  a  mo- 


tion from  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
the  remainder  of  the  time  be  placed 
under  his  control. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  such  a  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.     KEMPTHORNE.     I    thank    the 

Chair. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  her  strong  support  on 
this  issue,  and  also  to  acknowledge  her 
work  as  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  She 
knows  the  burden  of  these  unfunded 
mandates,  so  I  appreciate  having  the 
Senator  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

DEALING  WITH  UNFUNDED  MANDATES 

Mr.  COVERDELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California,  and  I 
appreciate  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
bringing  this  issue  so  forcefully  to  the 
forefront.  These  Senators  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  effect  of  un- 
funded mandates  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  acknowledged, 
they  were  on  the  front  line,  in  the 
trenches,  trying  to  deal  with  these  un- 
funded mandates. 

Several  days  ago,  I  was  speaking  in 
this  Chamber  with  regard  to  retro- 
active taxation,  and  I  revisited  many 
of  the  comments  made  by  perhaps  our 
most  distinguished  forefather.  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

I  wish  Thomas  Jefferson  was  here 
today  to  help  us  with  this  debate  be- 
cause I  believe  he.  along  with  all  of  the 
other  distinguished  forefathers  of  this 
Nation,  would  find  the  nature  of  un- 
funded mandates  to  be  reprehensible 
and  in  total  violation  of  the  concept  of 
the  separation  of  powers  and  duties 
that  were  originally  envisioned  to  be 
those  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
those  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. If  there  was  ever  an  example  of 
the  erosion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples under  which  our  people  are  to  be 
governed,  it  is  embraced  in  the  concept 
of  unfunded  mandates. 

Here  we  have  a  Federal  Government 
for  which  specific  powers  were  des- 
ignated and  put  in  place,  and  it  has 
begun  the  process  of  ordering,  instruct- 
ing local  governments  to  carry  out  its 
view  and  vision  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  and  then  has  the  audacity  to  say 
you  go  find  out  how  to  do  it.  We  are 
not  going  to  assist  in  the  funding  of 
the  project  or  instruction. 

No  matter  how  laudable  the  goal  may 
be,  this  is  a  fundamental  violation  of 
the  separation  of  powers. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  take 
much  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  has  spent 
every  dime  it  has  and  $4.5  trillion  it 
does  not  have.  I  believe  this  is  at  the 
essence  of  where  this  breakdown  began. 


because  we  have  so  much  debt  and  so 
many  pressures  to  do  things  that  the 
Federal  Government  found  an  escape 
hatch:  Well,  we  will  assuage,  we  will 
calm  down  all  the  special  Interests 
pressing  for  us  to  do  things,  pass  it  off 
to  a  local  government  and  make  them 
pay  for  it. 
(Mrs.      FEINSTEIN      assumed      the 

chair.) 

Mr.  COVERDELL.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  going  to  unravel  this,  as  you 
called  it.  Madam  President,  "egre- 
gious" mistake  in  the  near  term  and 
there  is  going  to  be  a  near  revolution 
over  it.  Ten  percent  at  a  minimum  of 
everyone's  property  tax  bill  is  a  direct 
result  of  unfunded  mandates.  We  have 
begun  to  appropriate  the  property  tax 
base,  the  venue  of  local  governments, 
and  we  are  beginning  the  process  of 
doing  to  local  governments  what  we 
have  done  to  ourselves  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol. 

In  a  coastal  county  of  Georgia.  Lib- 
erty County,  a  small  county,  at  a  re- 
cent public  hearing  they  estimated  30 
percent  of  their  budget  goes  to  pay  for 
unfunded  Federal  mandates.  Glynn 
County,  another  coastal  county.  42  per- 
cent of  their  total  budget  is  now 
brought  about  by  State  and  Federal 
mandates.  The  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislators  says  that  there  are 
172  Federal  laws  now  that  require  fund- 
ing from  the  local  level  but  for  which 
there  is  no  money  flowing  from  Wash- 
ington, the  ultimate  arbitrator  or  in- 
structor to  these  local  governments. 

We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
103d  Congress  talking  about  jobs. 

It  is  estimated  that  already  some  3 
million  jobs  have  been  lost  because  of 
unfunded  mandates,  pressures  on  local 
governments  that  rob  them  of  their 
own  revenues  to  do  the  things  that 
they  feel  are  their  own  priorities  which 
we  have  reordered  in  Washington, 
which  is  costing  them  jobs  at  home. 

Madam  President,  in  closing  let  me 
simply  say  there  are  probably  now  10 
different  proposals  attacking  unfunded 
mandates.  This  is  Unfunded  Mandates 
Day.  Thousands  of  local  officials  across 
our  land  are  beginning  the  revolution 
to  bring  an  end  to  this  fundamental 
wrong  and  flaw  in  our  system. 

I  commend  all  local  mayors,  county 
commissioners,  school  board  members, 
and  superintendents  who  are  going  to 
their  people,  because  it  is  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  stop  this,  and  making 
them  aware  of  what  is  happening  and 
how  it  is  reordering  their  own  commu- 
nity priorities  and  how  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  separation  of  our 
duties  as  well  as  our  powers. 

I  support  the  good  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  his  efforts  and  call  on  his  col- 
leagues across  the  Nation  to  join  him 
today  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  a  wrong  that  must  be  righted 
right  here  in  the  Nation's  capital. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
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Georgia  for  the  strong  partnership  he 
has  on  this  issue  of  stopping  unfunded 
Federal  mandates. 

MANDATES 

•  Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  all  know  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  in  serious  fiscal  trouble.  Our 
annual  deficits  have  exceeded  $300  bil- 
lion, and  our  national  debt  is  now  over 
$4.3  trillion. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  sea  of  red 
ink  has  been  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  increasingly  inclined  to  prac- 
tice a  kind  of  trickle-down  economics. 
Because  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  the  money  to  solve  problems, 
it  proposes  solutions,  and  then  requires 
State  and  local  governments  to  find 
much  of  the  money  necessary  to  imple- 
ment those  solutions.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mandates  States  and  local 
governments  to  solve  problems,  with- 
out providing  the  money  needed  to 
fund  those  solutions. 

Now.  I  didn't  like  trickle-down  eco- 
nomics as  it  was  originally  proposed.  I 
thought  trickle-down  economics  bene- 
fited the  rich  at  the  expense  of  middle- 
class  and  poor  Americans. 

I  don't  like  the  mandates  variant  of 
trickle-down  economics  any  more  than 
I  like  the  original.  Requiring  hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  governments  to 
fund  programs  mandated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  good  Govern- 
ment. It  is  not  fair  to  State  and  local 
governments,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
American  people. 

Vice  President  Gore's  report  on  re- 
inventing Government  identified  172 
unfunded  Federal  mandates,  and  these 
mandates  have  serious  consequences 
for  my  State  and  for  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment throughout  my  State. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  for  example 
spends  over  $160  million  per  year  to 
comply  with  just  50  of  the  172  mandates 
identified  by  the  Vice  President  Chi- 
cago spends  $27  million  per  year  just  on 
paperwork  associated  with  Federal 
mandates  and  regulations.  These  fig- 
ures, as  large  as  they  are,  do  not  in- 
clude the  costs  incurred  by  other  units 
of  local  government  operating  in  Chi- 
cago. The  Chicago  Sanitary  District, 
the  Regional  Transportation  Author- 
ity, and  the  Chicago  Transit  Author- 
ity, and  the  county  government  also 
all  have  to  commit  major  local  re- 
sources to  complying  with  unfunded 
Federal  mandates. 

And  other  cities  around  my  State, 
and  the  State  itself,  have  the  same 
problem.  They.  too.  have  to  spend  sub- 
stantial taxpayer  dollars  to  comply 
with  unfunded  Federal  mandates. 

For  the  first  time,  this  year,  my  own 
State  of  Illinois  spent  more  on  health 
care  than  on  education.  Unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandates  are,  in  part,  responsible 
for  that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the  first  one  to 
say  that  many  of  the  mandates  involve 
very  important  public  purposes.  How- 
ever, the  issue  is  not  whether  our  ob- 


jectives are  sound.  Rather,  the  Issue  re- 
lates to  the  methods  we  use  to  pursue 
those  objectives. 

We  need  to  fund  federally  mandated 
benefits  at  the  Federal  level.  We  need 
to  stop  funding  federally  mandated 
benefits  with  State  and  local  tax  dol- 
lars. 

I  am  very  pleased.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Vice  President  is  asking  the 
President  to  issue  a  directive  limiting 
the  use  of  unfunded  mandates  by  the 
administration.  However,  more  needs 
to  be  done.  Congress  itself  must  act. 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  Congress 
should  consider.  One  of  the  most  basic 
is  to  ensure  that  we  have  the  informa- 
tion to  make  good  decisions  on  man- 
dates issues. 

I  come  from  a  background  in  State 
and  local  governments,  where  the  man- 
dates issues  has  been  receiving  serious 
attention  for  a  long  time.  But  when  I 
arrived  here  in  Washington,  I  found 
that  most  of  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment was  totally  unaware  of  the  im- 
pact that  Federal  mandates  have  on 
State  and  local  governments.  In  fact, 
the  situation  was  even  worse  than  that. 
Much  of  the  Government  does  not  even 
know  what  a  mandate  is. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  563.  that 
attempts  to  end  that  state  of  affairs.  It 
does  not  prohibit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  issuing  new  mandates,  nor 
does  it  repeal  any  existing  Federal 
mandates.  Instead,  it  simply  requires 
that  the  Senate  have  information  on 
any  mandates  in  proposed  legislation 
before  it  when  the  legislation  is  consid- 
ered by  the  full  Senate. 

The  legislation  adds  a  section  to 
committee  reports  on  proposed  bills. 
This  new  section,  which  would  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, would  include  information  on: 

First,  the  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  complying  with  any  Fed- 
eral mandates  in  the  reported  bill,  and 

Second,  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
funds,  either  contained  in  the  bill  or 
Otherwise,  cover  the  costs  of  comply- 
ing with  the  mandates. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  requires 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to 
issue  an  annual  report  on  the  cumu- 
lative costs  of  complying  with  Federal 
mandates  in  all  enacted  bills,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
Federal  funds  cover  the  costs  of  com- 
plying with  the  mandates. 

That  would  be  a  modest  step  forward. 
Mr.  President,  but  it  would  make  a  real 
difference.  It  would  help  end  the  cur- 
rent budgetary  disconnect  where  the 
Federal  Government  makes  the  deci- 
sions on  benefits,  but  State  and  local 
governments  are  left  to  pay  for  them. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  Idaho,  Senator  KEMPTHORNE,  for 
his  leadership  on  the  mandates  issue. 
He  has  worked  tirelessly  to  raise  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  and  the  en- 
tire Federal  Government  to  the  issue  of 
unfunded  Federal  mandates. 


I  also  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
his  efforts  on  national  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandates  day.  He  knows,  as  I  do 
that  this  day  is  just  a  beginning,  and 
that  the  hard  work  will  come  when 
Congress  begins  work  on  reauthorizing 
some  of  the  major  Federal  mandates 
programs,  like  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  and  other  major  Federal 
mandates  ranging  from  the  education 
area— where  the  Federal  Government 
provides  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  budg- 
et nationally— to  solid  waste  disposal, 
to  procurement  procedures,  to  asbestos 
removal. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  unfunded 
Federal  mandates  is  not  a  liberal  issue 
or  a  conservative  issue.  Rather,  it  is  a 
federalism  issue.  This  country  was 
founded  on  the  principle  that  there 
should  be  no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. What  that  means  to  me,  in 
the  mandates  context,  is  that  those 
who  have  to  vote  the  taxes  ought  to 
have  a  say  in  how  those  taxes  are 
spent. 

That  doesn't  sound  like  a  revolution- 
ary thought  to  me.  In  fact,  it  is  just 
common  sense.  And  that,  at  its  heart  is 
what  the  mandates  issue  is— just  com- 
mon sense. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty 
of  legislating  common  sense,  but  this  is 
one  area  where  I  think  we  must  try. 
The  practice  of  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates must  stop.* 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President. 

Let  me  also  thank  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  for  developing  this  special  order 
to  talk  about  a  very  special  issue  that 
has  been  largely  ignored  for  a  good 
many  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  we  went  about  the 
business  of  passing  laws  and  inflicting 
the  authority  and  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  local  units  of 
government  by  suggesting,  for  all  the 
right  reasons,  that  they  ought  to  be 
doing  things  differently,  but  failing  in 
all  of  the  right  reasons  to  recognize  the 
kind  of  impacts  we  were  having  on  the 
ability  of  those  governments  to  func- 
tion under  their  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities and  to  serve  the  constituents 
that  they  had  their  own  mandates  to 
serve. 

It  is  with  those  thoughts  in  mind 
that  I  come  to  the  floor  this  morning 
to  recognize  my  colleague  from  Idaho, 
who  was  once  a  mayor  in  our  capital 
city  of  Boise,  in  Idaho,  and  began  to 
recognize  very  early  on  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  many  as  a  mayor  to 
function. 

As  the  Presiding  Officer  this  morning 
notes,  she.  too.  was  a  mayor  of  a  major 
city  in  this  country.  And  every  time 
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you  turn  to  do  something  that  your 
constituents  want,  you  find  there  is  a 
phenomenal  financial  responsibility  or 
burden  to  do  something  your  Federal 
Government  wants.  And  local  units  of 
government,  be  they  State  or  county 
or  city,  began  to  be  put  aside  between 
what  we  in  Washington  have  suggested 
or  mandated  that  they  do  versus  what 
they  feel  it  is  their  responsibility  and 
right  to  do. 

Also,  it  became  very  evident  by  the 
late  sixties  and  into  the  early  seven- 
ties, as  mandates  began  to  grow,  that 
we  here  at  this  level,  choosing  not  to 
tax  at  this  level  for  our  desires  of  what 
we  wanted  to  do  in  relation  to  what  we 
wanted  to  spend,  were  pushing  that  off 
to  local  units  of  government,  saying. 
You  do  this.  What  we  were  really  say- 
ing is.  You  raise  the  taxes.  You  gen- 
erate the  revenue  to  fund  the  programs 
that  we  tell  you  you  have  to  have.  Oh, 
all  for  the  good  of  the  citizenry  in  this 
country,  but  all  of  it  having  some  form 
of  impact. 

My  colleague  from  Idaho  came  to 
Washington  a  year  ago  recognizing  how 
burdensome  that  responsibility  had 
been  and  what  we  were  doing  and  im- 
mediately started  a  crusade  by  intro- 
ducing legislation  and  gaining  cospon- 
sors  and  going  to  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  lifting  the  visi- 
bility and  the  recognition  of  this  im- 
portant problem.  I  congratulate  him 
for  doing  what  is  legislatively  respon- 
sible by  forcing  us  to  rethink  what  we 
are  doing. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  a  good 
number  of  years  ago  now.  I  was  con- 
scious of  our  problems.  And  the  reason 
I  was  was  because  I  had  been  a  State 
legislator.  In  my  first  year  in  the  State 
of  Idaho.  I  remember  voting  on  a  bill 
that  told  county  governments  they  had 
to  do  something.  And  a  year  later  a 
county  commissioner  from  one  of  our 
rural  counties  came  to  Boise  to  the 
State  legislature.  I  had  known  him  in 
our  private  lives  and  we  visited.  I  said. 
"Did  you  find  that  law  that  we  passed 
difficult  to  implement?" 

He  said.  "Well,  yes  we  did.  '  He  said. 
"We  would  have  had  to  have  raised 
taxes  at  the  county  level  to  do  what 
the  State  was  telling  us  to  do.  and  as  a 
county  commissioner.  I  knew  I  could 
not  do  that  because  in  public  land 
States  like  Idaho  and  in  this  particular 
county  where  90  percent  of  the  prop- 
erty base  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  only  10  percent  is  owned 
by  private  citizens.  thAt  county  source 
of  revenue  came  from  the  property 
base.  Largely."  he  said,  "we  just  sim- 
ply could  not  raise  the  money." 
I  said.  "What  did  you  do?" 
"Well."  he  said,  "we  fired  a  snowplow 
operator."  He  said.  "We  decided  we 
would  not  plow  the  snow  during  the 
winter  in  the  outlying  ranching  areas 
because  the  State  told  us  we  had  to 
fund  that  program." 

What  I  found  out  wsis  that  what  I 
thought  I  was  doing  in  the  name  of 


goodwill  and  responsibility  had,  in  re- 
verse, inflicted  a  complication  and  a 
difficulty  on  rural,  outlying  families 
because  their  rural  roads  could  no 
longer  get  plowed.  It  was  not  the  coun- 
ty commissioner's  fault.  They  had  to 
make  tough  decisions  because  the 
State  of  Idaho  had  told  them  they  had 
to  do  this. 

The  Federal  Government  is  contin- 
ually telling  county,  city,  and  State 
governments  they  have  to  do  things. 
And  those  units  of  government  are 
raising  billions  of  dollars  annually  to 
meet  Federal  mandates. 

I  am  glad  the  President  signed  the 
Executive  order.  I  am  glad  our  Senator 
lifted  the  visibility  of  this  issue.  But  I 
hope  this  administration  recognizes 
that  the  Executive  order  ought  to 
mean  something.  When  they  talk  about 
health  care,  when  they  talk  about  any- 
thing else  at  the  White  House  or  in  the 
executive  branch  as  to  new  programs 
and  new  ideas,  all  designed  to  help  peo- 
ple, they  had  better  sisk:  What  are  we 
going  to  force  the  States  to  do  and  the 
counties  and  the  cities?  Is  that  going 
to  be  a  mandate?  And.  if  it  is,  are  you. 
in  fact,  going  to  be  in  violation  of  your 
own  Executive  order,  Mr.  President? 

We  ought  to  be  asking  ourselves  the 
same  question  because  it  is  clearly  now 
an  escapism  on  our  part,  getting  our 
headlines  as  politicians  by  saying.  We 
did  this  for  you.  but  quietly  then  say- 
ing to  the  local  units  of  government. 
But  you  pay  for  it. 

That  is  what  mandates  are,  and  they 
are  clearly  out  of  line  today.  It  is  esti- 
mated at  $500  billion— and  there  is  a 
new  study  coming  out  today  that  indi- 
cates that  it  is  probably  a  good  deal 
more  than  that— $500  billion  of  tax- 
ation that  we  have  forced  on  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  and  forced  the  re- 
sponsibility of  that  taxation  on  the 
local,  elected  officials  and  leaders. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing.  Those  are 
the  mandates  we  are  talking  about. 
Madam  President. 

And  it  is  wrong.  It  ought  to  be  up 
front.  There  ought  to  be  a  better  way 
and  a  better  test,  and  clearly  the  legis- 
lation that  my  colleague  from  Idaho 
has  introduced  puts  that  test  before  us. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  It.  if  we  think  it 
is  so  overpoweringly  right  as  a  country 
that  our  citizens  ought  to  have  this 
program  or  that  alternative,  then  we 
ought  to  pay  for  it.  We  ought  to  be  up 
front  in  doing  so.  That  is  a  responsible 
way  to  legislate. 

What  we  have  done  over  the  course  of 
the  last  three  decades  is  now  beginning 
to  appear  to  be  an  act  of  phenomenal 
irresponsibility  to  the  tune  of  $500  bil- 
lion-plus a  year.  Eleven  point  seven 
percent  of  cities'  revenues  in  this  coun- 
try are  paid  out  for  Federal  mandates, 
mandates  that  city  councils  did  not 
vote  on.  that  mayors  did  not  propose, 
that  citizens  of  the  municipality  did 
not  suggest,  that  nobody  promised  in 
their  campaigns,  but  we  back  here  said. 
You  cities  do  it. 


Similar  percentages  are  true  to  coun- 
ties, and  higher  percentages  are  true  to 
States.  And  then  what  happens?  When* 
we  decide  to  get  fiscally  responsible 
here,  but  the  mandate  stays  in  place, 
local  county  officials,  local  city  offi- 
cials, and  State  officials  come  back 
here  almost  begging:  You  have  told  us 
to  do  it,  you  have  required  us  by  law  to 
do  it.  and  now  you  have  cut  the  funding 
back,  and  you  are  forcing  us  to  go  raise 
the  taxes  to  do  what  you  think  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  wise,  and 
if  they  were  here  today,  they  would 
have  rejected  what  we  were  doing,  be- 
cause they  said  this  Government  ought 
to  be  limited.  I  am  paraphrasing,  of 
course,  but  State  governments  ought 
to  be  the  ones  with  the  power.  We  for- 
got that  a  good  many  years  ago,  as  we 
found  that  it  was  to  our  best  political 
interests  to  require  these  mandates 
down  on  those  local  units.  It  is  time  it 
stops,  and  I  am  so  pleased  that  the  leg- 
islator—the Senator  from  Idaho — who 
has  chosen  to  make  this  a  national  cru- 
sade has  offered  it  up  not  only  in  the 
form  of  legislation,  produced  this  spe- 
cial order,  but  has  encouraged  this  ad- 
ministration and  mayors  across  this 
country  to  join  with  him  in  making  a 
reality  out  of  something  that  cries  out 
for  a  solution— that  is.  an  end  to  Fed- 
eral mandates  when  they  do  not  carry 
with  them  the  largess  of  the  Public 
Treasury  of  this  Nation. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  my  colleague  from  Idaho 
for  laying  out  the  compelling  logical 
arguments  as  to  why  we  should  stop 
these  Federal  mandates. 

Now  I  am  pleased  to  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

UNFUNDED  MANDATES 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Idaho.  I  thank  him  for  coming  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  When  I  first  came  here.  I 
came  out  of  county  government.  I  was 
a  county  commissioner,  and  whenever 
we  talked  about  reinventing  Govern- 
ment and  making  it  more  efficient, 
that  is  the  only  part  of  government 
where  they  are  the  budget  makers,  the 
three  commissioners  in  that  County  of 
Yellowstone  which,  by  the  way.  is  larg- 
er than  Delaware — land  mass  wise,  not 
population  wise.  They  are  also  the  ap- 
propriators  and  the  policymakers  on 
how  it  is  spent. 

So  I  am  happy  that  the  mayor  is 
here — his  honor  is  here — and  he  has  a 
way  of  articulating  the  problems  that 
local  government  runs  into,  because 
this  is  where  the  rubber  hits  the  road. 
No  matter  what  we  do  here  in  this  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  people  who  have 
to  deliver  the  services  are  local  govern- 
ments, our  welfare  departments,  our 
road  and  bridge  departments,  all  of 
these  problems  that  the  Senator  in  the 
chair  is  familiar  with  in  her  duties  as  a 
former  mayor  of  the  great  city  of  San 
Francisco,  one  of  my  favorite  cities. 
We  know  how  that  goes. 
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I  am  also  a  cosponsor  on  Senator 
Brown's  constitutional  movement  to 
take  these  mandates  that  this  Govern- 
ment places  on  local  governments,  be- 
cause the  real  cost  is  that  when  we 
pass  and  do  things  called  standards 
here,  we  get  into  this  business  of  one 
size  fits  all.  The  road  and  bridge  re- 
quirements in  San  Francisco  or  in  Cali- 
fornia may  be  a  little  different  than 
the  road  and  bridge  situation  in  Mon- 
tana, Idaho.  Indiana.  Texas,  or  Vir- 
ginia. The  real  cost  in  mandates  is  the 
standards  set  up  by  the  Government 
and  how  we  have  to  do  things  to  oper- 
ate as  local  governments.  That  is 
where  the  real  cost  comes  in.  It  is  not 
that  we  are  mandated  to  do  it.  They 
tell  us  how  we  are  going  to  do  it.  That 
is  where  we  run  into  real  costs. 

The  National  Association  of  School 
Boards  is  supporting  this  effort.  Many 
of  us  In  this  body  have  roots  in  groups 
like  these,  and  we  know  the  burden 
that  is  placed  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments when  mandates  are  imposed, 
but  they  are  not  funded. 

As  a  former  county  commissioner  in 
Yellowstone  County,  I  think  everybody 
who  serves  in  the  national  Congress,  ei- 
ther the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  U.S.  Senate,  should  serve  at  local 
government  first.  They  will  find  out 
that  their  name  is  in  the  phone  book, 
and  the  taxpayers  can  call  them  up.  If 
you  do  something  wrong,  they  can  get 
ahold  of  you  pretty  quick. 

There  was  a  good  friend  of  mine  in 
Carbon  County.  MT.  and  he  was  not  the 
smartest  guy  in  the  world,  but  he  could 
climb  on  a  grader  and  plow  out  the 
road  so  the  school  buses  could  run.  He 
was  out  there  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing so  school  buses  could  pick  up  kids 
and  get  them  to  school.  He  understood 
what  roads  are  about.  And  what  the  ba- 
sics are  to  the  infrastructures  that 
makes  our  communities  run.  There  is 
transportation,  communications,  how 
we  deliver  our  welfare  services,  and 
how  we  take  care  of  our  people.  They 
make  those  decisions. 

So.  with  that,  and  working  through 
the  county  organizations  and  through 
Montana's  League  of  Cities  and  Towns. 
I  would  say.  Mr.  Hansen  made  quite  an 
impression  on  me  because  of  this  piece 
of  legislation— the  man  that  runs  that 
in  the  State  of  Montana.  According  to 
the  National  Performance  Review, 
there  are  currently  172  pieces  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  force  that  impose  re- 
quirements on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. And  the  report  recommends 
that  we  cut  a  number  of  the  unfunded 
mai. dates.  I  say  we  stop  them  alto- 
gether. 

If  you  want  to  help  local  govern- 
ments, send  them  a  little  chunk  of 
change  every  now  and  again,  but  do  not 
put  all  these  strings  on  it.  because  I 
have  found  that  local  governments 
pretty  well  understand  what  has  to  be 
done  and  how  to  get  the  job  done. 

In  1992  alone,  the  estimated  direct 
cost  of  regulations  was  $564  billion.  The 


State  mandates  accounted  for  $40  bil- 
lion to  $78  billion  of  that  total.  If  you 
combine  all  of  the  costs  together,  we 
are  almost  up  to  a  $1  trillion  impact  on 
this  economy  here  in  this  country. 

My  colleagues,  I  have  said  it  before 
and  it  bears  repeating:  If  Congress  feels 
strongly  enough  about  the  need  for  a 
given  program,  then  Congress  should 
find  a  way  to  fund  it.  Otherwise,  it  is 
just  another  example  of  the  heavy  hand 
of  Government  trying  to  have  some 
control  over  our  lives  right  down  to 
where  the  rubber  hits  the  road.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana know  what  is  best  for  them.  I 
have  said  this  before,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  say  it:  Montana  ideas  work  a 
lot  better  back  here  than  Washington 
ideas  work  in  Montana. 

County  governments  and  State  legis- 
lators and  the  residents  know  better 
the  priorities  than  bureaucrats  or 
those  of  us  here  in  Washington,  DC. 

I  ask  support  of  both  this  piece  of 
legislation     and     the     constitutional 
amendment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Madam  President,  are 
we  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  controls  the  remaining 
time  up  to  9:30.  after  which  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  How  much  time 
is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  We  are  anxious 
to  hear  from  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Madam  President, 
you  have  been  a  mayor.  Senator 
KEMPTHORNE  has  been  a  mayor.  Sen- 
ator Burns  has  been  a  county  commis- 
sioner, and  I  have  been  a  State  treas- 
urer. I  rise  to  support  everything  that 
has  been  said  this  morning.  I  have  seen 
it  at  the  State  level.  I  have  gone  from 
the  Cash  Management  Improvement 
Act  that  is  costing  my  State  millions 
of  dollars  to  talking  to  my  mayors  all 
over  Texas  when  I  was  home  in  August 
about  the  onerous  mandates. 

In  fact,  the  city  of  Odessa  now  spends 
18  percent  of  its  entire  city  budget  on 
unfunded  mandates.  I  just  believe  that 
we  who  have  been  in  local  govern- 
ment— and  you  have  heard  from  so 
many  of  us  today — must  come  together 
and  do  something  about  this.  So  I  do 
support  Senator  Kempthorne.  I  sup- 
port the  mayors  who  have  asked  us  to 
support  unfunded  mandates  today  to 
try  to  do  something  about  this,  espe- 
cially in  the  environmental  area. 

We  are  just  weighing  down  our  cities 
from  the  burden  of  the  environmental 
mandates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  Madam  President. 
I  will  just  end  by  saying  that  I  think  it 


is  very  important  that  we  support  our 
mayors  in  this  National  Unfunded 
Mandates  Day,  but  we  must  do  more 
than  that.  We  must  have  legislation 
that  corrects  this  situation. 

Thank  you,  Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  30  seconds  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  30  sec- 
onds. 

END  TO  UNFUNDED  MANDATES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President,  as 
I  campaigned  for  this  job,  the  one  thing 
I  heard  over  and  over  again  from  local 
officials,  regardless  of  party  or  gender 
or  location,  was  do  something  about 
the  unfunded  mandates.  The  Feds  pass 
the  laws.  They  take  the  credit.  We  get 
the  bills.  We  have  to  raise  the  taxes. 
We  get  the  heat.  It  is  not  fair. 

So  on  behalf  of  all  those  municipal 
officials,  I  rise  in  support  of  those  who 
are  calling  for  an  end  to  unfunded  man- 
dates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  all  colleagues. 

It  is  clear  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
There  has  been  bipartisan  support. 

I  thank  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Council  of  Mayors,  Jerry  Abramson, 
and  Barbara  Sheen  Todd,  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, for  their  leadership. 

This  is  National  Unfunded  Mandates 
Day,  a  significant  day  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

Madam  President,  thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Madam  President,  it  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  stop  imposing 
unfunded  Federal  mandates  on  the 
States  and  local  governments.  This  ac- 
tion is  long  overdue.  I  believe  that  not 
only  will  State  and  local  officials  agree 
that  we  need  this  amendment,  but  the 
public  as  a  whole  will  strongly  support 
the  idea  that  what  the  Congress  man- 
dates, the  Congress  should  fund. 

Madam  President,  too  often  we  force 
the  States  and  local  governments  to 
live  up  to  Federal  mandates,  many  of 
which  are  appropriate  and  well-in- 
tended but  for  which  we  do  not  fund. 
This  is  wrong.  If  there  is  an  issue  which 
is  important  enough  to  force  upon  the 
States  and  local  communities,  then  we 
have  an  obligation  to  pay  for  the  costs 
associated  with  such  issues. 

As  reported  by  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning: 

314  U.S.  cities  reviewed  as  a  sample  will 
spend  $6.5  billion  enforcing  10  such  programs. 
Enforcing  the  Clean  Water  Act  alone  in  1993 
cost  those  cities  $3.6  billion,  the  survey  said, 
and  will  cost  them  $29.3  billion  over  the  next 
five  years. 

Madam  President,  the  cost  of  these 
mandates  is  rapidly  becoming  so  op- 
pressive and  extreme,  the  local  services 
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i        are  suffering  due  to  a  lack  of  funds.  On 
\_   average.    U.S.    cities    spend    approxi- 
^    mately  11.7  percent  of  their  revenue  en- 
*   forcing  Federal  mandates. 

Just  2  days  ago,  I  heard  from  one  Ari- 
zona city,  Casa  Grande.  The  mayor  of 
that  fine  city,  the  Honorable  Bob 
Mitchell,  wrote: 

Last  March,  our  Public  Works  Director 
presented  a  report  to  the  Council  outlining 
the  economical  impact  of  various  State  and 
Federal  mandates.  Total  capital  costs  for  the 
City  over  a  3-year  period  to  comply  with 
these  mandates  were  estimated  at  $519,500 

Madam  President  this  is  a  large 
amount  for  a  small  city  to  have  to 
spend.  Madam  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  from  the 
mayor  of  Casa  Grande  and  proclama- 
tion ptissed  by  the  Casa  Grande  City 
Council  regarding  unfunded  Federal 
mandates  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 

time. 

Unfortunately,   unless  the  Congress 
current    practice    stops,    the    costs    of 
mandates  to  local  governments  are  des- 
tined to  grow. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  simple 
matter  of  fairness.  When  a  local  gov- 
ernment passes  a  law  or  regulation,  it 
then  must  raise  the  money  to  enforce 
it.  Yet  for  some  reason,  the  Federal 
Government  acts  as  if  it  has  some  di- 
vine right  to  pass  laws  and  then  pass 
on  the  costs  to  others. 

For  that  reason.  Madam  President,  I 
am  currently  supporting  legislation 
that  would  require  a  three-fifths  vote 
of  the  Senate  to  pass  an  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandate.  Additionally.  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  be  introduced 
today  to  ban  unfunded  mandates. 

Lastly,  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  opinioa'edi- 
torial  from  the  Sunnyslope  Sentinel  re- 
garding this  issue  appear  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

I  repeat,  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
are  wrong  and  the  Congress"  practice  of 
passing  them  must  stop. 

It  is  time  we  allow  those  elected  offi- 
cials closest  to  the  people  of  America- 
local  elected  officials— to  do  their  jobs 
without  being  burdened  by  unfunded 
Federal  mandates.  We  must  be  fair.  If 
we  believe  in  a  cause,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wais  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CrTY  OF  Casa  Grande. 
Casa  Grande.  AZ.  October  20.  1993. 
Senator  John  McCain, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

DEAR  SENATOR  McCain:  As  you  likely 
know.  October  27  is  being  recognized  by 
cities  and  counties  throughout  the  country 
as  National  Unfunded  Mandates  Day.  I  have 
attached  a  copy  of  a  recent  proclamation  we 
approved  to  recognize  this  important  day. 

Last  March,  our  Public  Works  Director 
presented  a  report  to  the  Council  outlining 
the  economical  impact  of  various  Slate  and 
Federal  mandates.  Total  capital  costs  for  the 
City  over  a  3-year  period  to  comply  with 


these  mandates  were  estimated  at  $519,500. 
Annual  operating  costs  for  the  City  to  com- 
ply were  estimated  at  $123,400.  These  projec- 
tions Include  only  public  works  activities 
such  as  solid  waste  and  sewer  regulations. 
Additional  cost  impacts  are  being  experi- 
enced due  to  mandates  In  such  areas  as  parks 
and  recreation,  personnel,  building  Improve- 
ments to  City  facilities  and  our  airport  oper- 
ations. 

For  a  City  of  our  size,  these  mandates  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  our  ability  to  provide 
basic  services  to  our  citizens.  We  hope  that 
you  will  support  all  efforts  to  eliminate  un- 
funded mandates.  Thank  you  for  your  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  your  continued  assist- 
ance to  the  City  of  Casa  Grande 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Mitchell. 

Mayor. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  number  of  unfunded  federal 
and  state  mandate  on  cities  and  counties 
have  significantly  Increased  during  the  last 
decade,  and 

Whereas,  many  federal  and  state  programs, 
which  were  made  available  to  local  govern- 
ments to  ease  the  burden  of  carrying  out  fed- 
eral mandates,  have  been  terminated  or  dras- 
tically reduced:  and 

Whereas,  these  mandates  have  been  added 
to  the  financial  hardships  that  some  cities 
and  counties  are  experiencing  and  have  re- 
sulted In  the  need  for  many  local  govern- 
ments to  Increase  revenues  or  curtail  serv- 
ices: and 

Whereas,  studies  have  shown  these  man- 
dates consume  one-fourth  of  most  city,  coun- 
try and  school  budgets  meaning  that  these 
local  dollars  are  used  to  fund  state  and  fed- 
eral priorities  rather  than  local  priorities: 

Whereas,  there  are  numerous  proposals  be- 
fore Congress  to  limit  unfunded  mandates 
and  the  burdensome  regulations  that  accom- 
pany many  federal  laws:  and 

Whereas.  October  27.  1993,  has  been  des- 
ignated as  National  Unfunded  Mandates  Day 
In  order  to  call  attention  to  the  severe  prob- 
lems that  these  mandates  Impose  on  cities 
and  counties:  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Casa  Grande  requests 
that  the  Clinton  Administration,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  State  Assembly  pass  meaning- 
ful legislation  to  end  the  practice  of  un- 
funded mandates,  and  to  Include  In  any  fu- 
ture mandate,  provisions  requiring  local  gov- 
ernment input,  cost^beneflt  analysis,  and  sci- 
entifically sound  assessments  of  purported 
health,  safety  or  environmental  risk. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Robert  Mitchell.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Casa  Grande  hereby  proclaim 
October  27.  1993  as  Unfunded  Mandates 
Day"  in  observance  of  National  Unfunded 
Mandates  Day 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
City  of  Casa  Grande. 

Done  at  the  City  Hall  of  Casa  Grande,  this 
18th  day  of  October.  1993. 

Robert  Mitchell. 

Mayor. 


[From  the  Sunnyslope  Sentinel,  Oct.  6-12. 
1993] 
The  Burden  of  Federal  Mandates 
(By  Senator  John  McCain) 
Too  often  Congress  forces  the  state  and 
local  governments  to  live  up  to  Federal  man- 
date,  many   of  which  are   very   noble  and 
w*ll-lntended.  but  for  which  Congress  dojr 
not  provide  funds.  It  is  a  ■  wln-wln"  polltTcal 


game.  Congress  gains  the  credit  for  doing 
something  politically  worthwhile,  but  es- 
capes the  political  risk  of  financing  the  deci- 
sion. It  Is  a  -lose-lose"  game  for  state  and 
local  officials.  The  costs  become  part  of 
state  and  local  budgets,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
state  and  local  politicians,  using  sUte  and 
local  tax  dollars. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  State  Legislatures  found  that  at  least 
172  federal  mandates  need  to  be  paid  for.  and 
this  number  does  not  even  include  the  spe- 
cific requirements  contained  In  each  man- 
date. 

For  example.  In  Tennessee,  an  estimated  Z7 
percent  of  the  state's  revenue  growth  must 
be  devoted  to  compliance  with  unfunded  fed- 
eral mandates. 

The  city  of  Columbus.  Ohio  discovered  that 
10.6  percent  of  the  city's  budget,  or  $62  mil- 
lion, was  devoted  to  compliance  with  un- 
funded environmental  mandates.  By  1995. 
this  total  will  rise  to  18.3  percent,  or  $107 
million.  From  1996  to  2000.  the  costs  will  av- 
erage $135  million  annually,  or  23.1  percent  of 
the  city's  budget. 

The  federalization  of  state  and  local  budg- 
ets causes  a  significant  decrease  In  state  and 
local  services  such  as  education,  welfare  and 
transportation.  The  federal  mandates  leave 
state  and  local  officials  with  little  nexlblllty 
because  so  much  of  their  budgets  are  allo- 
cated to  complying  with  the  new  laws. 

We  need  to  reverse  this  process.  I  believe 
the  people  of  Arizona  and  the  public  as  a 
whole  would  strongly  support  the  Idea  that 
what  the  Congress  mandates,  the  Congress 
should  fund. 

Many  solutions  have  been  suggested  that 
would  be  beneficial.  Some  sutes  have  de- 
cided to  call  their  Senators  before  a  joint 
legislative  session  each  year  to  answer  for 
their  votes  that  drained  state  budgets. 

I  and  others  In  Congress  have  Introduced 
legislation  this  session  that  would  not  obli- 
gate state  or  local  governments  to  imple- 
ment unfunded  mandates  unless  the  costs 
are  funded  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  legislation  would  apply  to  newly  en- 
acted mandates  and  to  existing  mandates. 
Each  agency  will  be  required  to  publish  a 
regularly  updated  schedule  of  costs  to  slate 
and  local  governments  Imposed  by  Imple- 
menting regulations. 

Mayors  and  supervisors  from  all  over  our 
state  have  written  to  me  In  support  of  this 
legislation  The  most  recent  concerns— com- 
ing from  Tucson.  St.  Johns.  Pinal  County 
and  Pima  County— are  that  while  federal 
mandates  have  been  increasing  in  the  last 
decade,  federal  revenues  have  been  decreas- 
ing, making  It  difficult  for  their  city  or 
county  to  meet  local  needs  and  concerns. 

Rather  than  passing  tax  bills  that  increase 
the  burden  on  the  working  people  In  the 
country.  Congress  should  be  ensuring  that 
the  laws  they  pass  do  not  add  to  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  not 
only  cut  back  on  added  regulation  but  would 
help  ease  the  tax  burden  at  the  stale  and 
local  levels  of  government. 

unfunded  federal  mandates 
Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President, 
today  I  rise  in  support  and  recognition 
of  National  Unfunded  Federal  Man- 
dates Day.  This  day  has  been  des- 
ignated as  such  to  heighten  citizen 
awareness  of  the  tremendous  burden 
which  unfunded  Federal  mandates  have 
on  State  and  local  governments. 
'  Over  the  years.  Congress  has  increas- 
ingly   Imposed    Federal    mandates    on 
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State  and  local  governments.  Congress 
continues  to  pass  laws  which  direct  and 
require  these  governments  to  take  spe- 
cific action— action  which  costs  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money.  But.  conven- 
iently. Congress  fails  to  provide  the 
funding  necessary  to  carry  out  those 
Federal  directives.  Congress  says  to 
local  governments,  in  its  imperialistic 
manner,  "you  must  pay  to  carry  out 
our  wishes."  This  is  clearly  wrong. 

If  society  as  a  whole  determines  that 
a  particular  policy  goal  is  worthwhile, 
then  society  as  a  whole  should  pay  for 
it.  If  Congress  determines  that  cities 
should  perform  some  new  task,  then  It 
is  only  right  that  Congress  provide  the 
resources  to  that  city  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities. 

State  and  local  governments  have  for 
too  long  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  Con- 
gress which  routinely  ignores  their 
concerns  and  disregards  their  fiscal  sit- 
uations. Comments  from  local  officials 
in  my  home  State  of  Washington 
proves  this  point. 

I  have  asked  local  officials  for  their 
perspective  on  this  issue  and  listened 
to  their  opinions.  Officials  all  across 
Washington  State  responded,  ranging 
from  the  mayor  of  Colfax  to  the  com- 
missioners of  Clark  County.  They  have 
all  pleaded  their  case  that  local  gov- 
ernments cannot  continue  to  foot  the 
bill  for  Federal  programs.  The  message 
which  they  have  been  sending  loud  and 
clear  Is  that  they  are  tired  and  frus- 
trated with  Congress  continually  shift- 
ing the  financial  burdens  of  its  man- 
dates to  the  local  level. 

Local  governments  face  the  dilemma 
of  either  cutting  back  on  badly  needed 
services  or  raising  additional  taxes  to 
pay  for  these  provisions.  In  either  in- 
stance, the  community  loses. 

The  city  manager  of  Kirkland  ex- 
pressed his  concern  by  stating  that 
"unfunded  mandates  continue  to  con- 
stitute a  significant  and  growing  por- 
tion of  local  budgets."  He  writes  that 
these  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
"place  undue  financial  and  regulatory 
burdens  on  municipal  government,  in- 
creasingly compromising  our  ability  to 
provide  basic  services." 

The  city  manager  of  Lacey  expressed 
his  frustration  by  writing  that  "with- 
out adequate  funding,  other  programs 
will  suffer,  reducing  the  net  effect  of 
what  Government  is  responsible  for: 
serving  the  public." 

Take  for  example,  the  Safe  Water 
Drinking  Act.  which,  despite  being  a 
laudable  piece  of  legislation,  has  placed 
enormous  burdens  on  small  commu- 
nities in  particular.  The  act  does  not 
provide,  for  the  most  part,  financial  as- 
sistance to  communities  to  comply 
with  testing  requirements  and  con- 
struction of  filtration  systems.  I  have 
heard  from  many  in  the  State  that 
such  testing  mandates  and  construc- 
tion are  expensive  and  encumbering, 
and  result  in  drastically  increased 
water  rates  on  communities  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  them. 


Another  example  is  the  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act.  which  has  re- 
quired redesign  and  new  construction 
of  Government  facilities  to  accommo- 
date those  who  are  physically  im- 
paired. Other  legislation  containing 
costly  unfunded  mandates  which  are 
frequently  cited  by  local  officials  in- 
clude the  Clean  Water  Act.  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  the  list  of  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandates  goes  on  and  on.  Local 
governments  end  up  having  to  foot  the 
bill  for  significant  person'nel  costs,  pa- 
perwork, and  training  which  these 
mandates  require.  Taken  collectively, 
these  unfunded  mandates  wreak  havoc 
on  local  budgets. 

Opposition  to  these  Federal  man- 
dates is  not  raised  against  the  intent  of 
these  mandates,  but  rather,  it  is  di- 
rected toward  Congress'  refusal  to  pay 
for  these  new  laws.  It  is  a  legitimate 
and  local  argument — one  which  des- 
perately needs  to  be  addressed. 

That  is  why  I  am  joining  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  cosponsoring  S.  648,  the 
Federal  Mandates  Relief  Act  of  1993 
and  S.  993,  the  Community  Regulatory 
Relief  Act.  These  bills  will  end  the 
practice  of  imposing  unfunded  Federal 
mandates  on  local  governments.  Local 
governments  rightly  deserve  this  fair 
treatment  so  that  they  can  be  freed  up 
to  spend  their  valuable  time  and  re- 
sources on  the  important  and  vital 
local  needs  of  their  communities. 

Today,  local  officials  across  the  Na- 
tion are  holding  press  conferences  and 
public  forums  to  call  attention  to 
Washington,  DCs  long-held  practice  of 
imposing  financial  strain  on  local  gov- 
ernments. The  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  the  International  City/County 
Management  Association  have  all  en- 
dorsed the  call  to  end  unfunded  Federal 
mandates.  I  enthusiastically  join  these 
organizations  and  the  numerous  local 
officials  who  have  written  me  from  my 
home  State  of  Washington  in  opposing 
these  mandates.  It  is  time  for  unfunded 
mandates  to  stop.  Now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
this  effort  for  which  we  will  continue 
to  fight.  We  need  to  release  the  stran- 
glehold which  Congress  has  placed  on 
local  governments  through  Federal 
mandates  and  provide  some  measure  of 
relief. 

national  unfunded  mand.-vtes  day 
Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  today 
is  National  Unfunded  Mandates  Day, 
and  I  wish  to  direct  a  few  words  to  the 
threat  to  State  and  local  governments 
posed  by  Washington's  habit  of  enact- 
ing unchecked  Federal  mandates. 
These  mandates  are  imposing  stagger- 
ing costs  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  are  violating  the  principles 
of  political  accountability  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded. 

In  Utah,  virtually  every  time  I  meet 
with  State  and  local  officials  they  raise 
the    problem    of    unfunded    mandates. 


They  rightly  complain  that  the  man- 
dates fail  to  take  into  account  local 
circumstances  and  deny  local  and 
State  governments  the  needed  flexibil- 
ity to  find  more  cost-effective  solu- 
tions. In  effect,  through  unfunded  man- 
dates, the  Federal  Government  is  com- 
mandeering State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

This  problem  has  been  steadily  esca- 
lating over  the  years.  More  and  more. 
Congress  has  enacted  laws  that  impose 
mandates  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments but  that  fail  to  pay  the  costs  of 
those  mandates.  Among  the  more  bur- 
densome mandates  are  the  1987  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the 
Clean  Air  Act's  deadline  for  ozone  re- 
duction implementation  plans.  Federal 
standards  on  municipal  landfills,  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  the 
Motor- Voter  Act,  and  many  others. 

This  is  plainly  irresponsible  If  the 
Federal  Government  finds  it  necessary 
to  act  on  matters  of  national  concern, 
it  ought  to  pay  the  piper,  it  ought  to 
foot  the  bill.  No  family,  no  company, 
and  no  local  Ko^emment  can  conduct 
its  business  in  ajich  a  manner.  It  is 
time  that  Washington  play  by  the  same 
rules  as  everyone  else. 

Unfunded  mandates  are  as  addictive 
as  deficit  spending.  Congress  and  the 
President  get  to  hand  out  benefits,  but 
they  do  not  have  to  shoulder  the  costs. 
They  get  to  please  constituencies  with- 
out paying  the  costs. 

Even  the  Clinton  administration  con- 
cedes the  dimensions  of  this  problem. 
On  pages  36  and  37,  the  President's  Na- 
tional Performance  Review's  clearly 
calls  for  cutting  the  number  of  un- 
funded Federal  mandates  that  Wash- 
ington imposes,  and  for  limiting  the 
administration's  use  of  unfunded  man- 
dates to  achieve  its  public  policy  goals. 
Let  us  be  honest  about  why  Washing- 
ton imposes  unfunded  mandates:  It 
wants  to  do  an  end  run  around  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit.  Officials  and  bu- 
reaucrats in  Washington  know  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  fund  everything 
they  want  to  do.  They  know  the  mon- 
ey's not  there,  so  they  simply  end  run 
the  deficit  by  enacting  unfunded  man- 
dates and  burdening  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  private  sector  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  with  the  costs. 

These  costs  are  hardly  trivial.  In- 
deed, they  are  staggering.  The  Presi- 
dent's performance  review  indicated 
that  there  are  at  least  172  Federal  laws 
that  impose  mandates  on  State  and 
local  governments.  One  estimate  of  the 
costs  by  the  Rochester  Institute  indi- 
cates that  State  mandates  carry  a 
price  tag  of  between  $40  and  $78  billion 
every  year.  Other  estimates  place  the 
total  annual  costs  as  high  as  $500  bil- 
lion. 

Madam  President,  unfunded  man- 
dates are  wreaking  fiscal  havoc  with 
State  and  local  governments  across 
this  country.  We  already  have  a  deficit 
spending  crisis  in  Washington.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  ought  not  to 
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export  this  fiscal  crisis  to  the  States 
through  unfunded  mandates. 

Even  more  disturbing,  Washington's 
addiction  to  unfunded  mandates  is  un- 
dermining political  accountability. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  idea 
of  the  accountability  of  Government 
officials  to  the  people  who  elect  them. 
Unfunded  mandates  strike  at  the  heart 
of  democratic  accountability. 

It  is  a  question  of  who  is  going  to  be 
the  boss.  Will  State  and  local  officials 
look  to  their  voters  in  making  their  de- 
cisions or  will  they  be  forced  to  take 
their  orders  from  Washington?  Ac- 
countability requires  the  former,  but 
unfunded  mandates  lead  to  the  latter. 

That  must  change.  As  unfunded  man- 
dates consume  ever  greater  shares  of 
State  and  local  budgets,  they  are  frus- 
trating the  ability  of  State  and  local 
leaders  to  serve  the  needs  that  they  are 
elected  to  address.  If  Members  of  Con- 
gress believe  in  democratic  account- 
ability, it  is  time  that  Congress  require 
that  mandates  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  un- 
funded mandates  is  part  of  a  wider 
problem  of  Federal  overregulation. 
about  which  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words. 

This  year  Federal  regulation  will 
cost  Americans  an  estimated  $542  bil- 
lion in  direct  and  indirect  costs. 
Through  regulations,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assesses  a  hidden  tax  on  every 
family— a  hidden  tax  that  takes  an  av- 
erage of  $5,000  from  every  American 
household.  What  Is  worse,  this  hidden 
tax  will  increase  by  50  percent  over  the 
remainder  of  this  decade. 

Those  are  just  numbers,  but  they 
have  real  effects.  Regulatory  costs 
consume  resources  that  cannot  be  used 
to  address  important  problems  such  as 
poverty,  health  care,  job  creation,  and 
education.  It  is  time  that  the  Federal 
Government  adopt  a  system  to  control 
the  regulatory  burden  on  the  economy 
and  on  the  American  people. 

I  will  shortly  introduce  a  bill  that 
would  establish  such  a  system: 

My  bill  would  create  a  national  regu- 
latory budget  to  assess  and  control  the 
costs  of  regulations  and  would  Impose 
a  5-year  regulatory  cost  cap. 

It  would  require  agencies  to  propose 
regulatory  cost  offsets  for  new  regula- 
tions that  they  seek  to  Implement 
every  year. 

By  integrating  a  regulatory  budget 
process  into  the  fiscal  budget  process. 
it  would  restore  to  Congress  the  power 
to  control  regulations  that  are  imposed 
to  Implement  the  laws  Congress  enacts. 
It  would  create  a  govemmentwlde 
mechanism  to  control  the  overall  bur- 
den of  regulation  and  to  make  choices 
about  regulatory  priorities. 

Most  important,  it  would  put  the 
brakes  on  runaway  Government  regula- 
tion that  has  put  the  brakes  on  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Madam  President,  unfunded  man- 
dates and  excessive  regulation  are  cor- 
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roding  political  accountability  and 
thwarting  economic  opportunity.  On 
National  Unfunded  Mandates  Day.  we 
must  resolve  to  change  course. 

UNFUNDED  MANDATES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
some  sage  once  said  that  American 
business  needs  more  orders  from  cus- 
tomers and  less  from  Government. 
That  is  especially  true  when  those  Gov- 
ernment mandates  are  unfunded. 

In  addition  to  unduly  burdening  busi- 
ness. Congress,  in  its  Big  Brother  role, 
often  ignores  States'  rights  In  deter- 
mining what  is  best  for  the  States.  It 
also  demands  that  the  States  figure 
out  how  to  pay  for  those  unwanted 
mandates. 

Today,  as  we  observe  "National  Un- 
funded Mandates  Day.  "  State  and  local 
officials  in  my  own  State  of  Virginia 
are  counting  on  those  of  us  in  Congress 
to  at  least  recognize  the  problem.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
and  commend  State  Senator  Hunter  B. 
Andrews,  majority  leader  and  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
for  his  leadership  in  focusing  attention 
on  the  problems  imposed  by  unfunded 
mandates.  At  his  request,  members  of 
Virginia's  Finance  Committee  staff 
have  conducted  a  review  on  Federal 
mandates  and  the  burdens  they  exact.  I 
would  like  to  share  some  of  those  find- 
ings with  my  colleagues  today. 

While  only  estimates  of  the  cost-bur- 
den imposed  by  regulations  are  avail- 
able, those  estimates  are  staggering. 
For  example,  the  Rochester  Institute 
quantifies  the  direct  costs  of  regula- 
tions for  1992  at  $564  billion.  That  fig- 
ure includes  between  $40  and  $78  billion 
for  State  mandates. 

While  some  argue  that  these  man- 
dates offer  some  benefits.  States  would 
gladly  trade  limited  advantages  for 
greater  autonomy. 

To  quote  Senator  Andrews,  "the  per- 
vasive Federal  infiuence  on  the  State 
budget  is  at  best  a  two-edged  sword 
*  *  *  Federal  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
funds  constrain  Virginia's  ability  to 
set  budget  priorities  or  respond  to 
changing  economic  conditions." 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  State  budget  is 
either  driven,  defined,  or  constrained 
by  Federal  laws,  regulations,  or  Fed- 
eral agency  decisions,  and.  bear  in 
mind,  this  is  a  conservative  estimate- 
it  does  not  take  into  account  the  im- 
pact of  such  laws  as  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  [ADA],  for  which 
no  systematic  survey  has  been  done. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  ways  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  impacts 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia's  abil- 
ity to  set  budget  priorities. 

First,  there  are  must  do.  no  Federal 
funds,  the  infamous  unfunded  mBin- 
(lates — laws,  regulations  and  court  or- 
ders which  come  with  no  Federal  fund- 
ing. These  Includes  so-called  cross-cut- 
ting laws  such  as  the  above-mentioned 
ADA;  they  affect  all  State  agencies,  as 


well  asinuch  of  the  private  sector.  It  is 
virtualci\lmpossible  to  calculate  the 
true  cost  df  such  programs,  since  many 
agencies  are  affected  to  different  de- 
grees. » 

Next  com^  must  do.  must  match  pro- 
grams, which  provide  some  Federal 
funding  but  require  states'  financial 
participation.  In  Virginia,  these  ac- 
count for  some  $1.2  billion  in  general 
fund  expenditures— 20  percent  of  the 
annual  general  fund  expenditures— for 
such  programs  as  Medicaid,  job  train- 
ing, special  education,  clean  water, 
clean  air.  and  waste  management. 

Next  come  may  do,  must  match  and 
may  do,  must  maintain  programs,  in- 
cluding eshtcation  and  health-related 
programs^  such  vocational  training, 
substance  abuse  and  mental  health 
block  grants.  Fortunately,  participa- 
tion in  these  programs  is  voluntary. 

Finally  we  have  may  do,  no  match, 
which  are  largely  grants— but  Federal 
funds  used  for  these  programs  may  not 
supplant  general  funds  provided  for 
similar  purposes. 

And  it  is  important  to  note  that,  un- 
like the  Federal  Government,  Virginia 
has  no  choice  but  to  balan<;e  its  budget. 
Congressional  benevolence  often  trans- 
lates into  reckless,  unfunded  burdens. 

Two  areas  in  which  Virginia  is  con- 
stantly challenged  are  education  and 
health  care. 

The  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  passed  a  decade  ago  to 
fund  special  education  in  public 
schools,  seemed  an  important  under- 
taking. Congress  committed  itself  to 
providing  40  percent  of  total  program 
cost.  In  reality,  during  fiscal  year  1993. 
the  Federal  Government  provided  less 
than  8  percent  of  the  funding  nec- 
essary. 

The  jointly  funded  Medicaid  Program 
presents  a  particular  dilemma  for  my 
State.  Because  of  the  relative  affluence 
of  Virginia,  my  SUte  must  provide  50 
percent  of  program  costs.  But  Congress 
determines  minimum  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  Medicaid  recipients,  as  well  as 
the  level  of  required  service.  While  no 
doubt  well-intentioned,  congressional 
expansion  of  Medicaid  is  projected  to 
cost  Virginia  more  than  $300  million 
over  the  next  2  years  alone. 

Virginia  must  also  foot  50  percent  of 
the  bill  for  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  [AFDC]  and  State 
costs  should  be  close  to  $115  million  per 
year  over  the  1994-96  biennium. 

Federal  mandates  in  the  realm  of  en- 
vironmental regulations  also  impose 
great  financial  burdens  on  Virginia. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
estimates  the  direct  compliance  costs 
of  Federal  environmental  regulations 
at  $122  billion  per  year.  As  staggering 
as  this  estimate  is.  it  is  even  more 
troubling  that  these  costs  are  growing 
rapidly. 

More  than  half  of  these  costs  are  re- 
lated to  water  pollution  control  under 
the  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
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1987.  Federal  funding  accounts  for  52 
percent  of  the  operating  budget  for 
water  pollution  control,  with  the  re- 
main f.er  coming  from  dedicated  reve- 
nues such  as  permit  fees,  and  from  the 
State's  general  fund.  About  85  percent 
of  the  Federal  funding  available  is  pro- 
vided for  the  voluntary  State  Revolv- 
ing Loan  Fund  Program.  To  receive 
funds  from  this  program,  a  20-percent 
State  match  is  required.  Failure  to 
meet  the  match  means  loss  of  Federal 
funds,  as  well  as  further  erosion  of 
State  autonomy,  loss  of  State  primacy 
in  water  pollution  control. 

Air  pollution  control  is  the  second 
largest  spending  area  and  we  have  not 
even  Implemented  fully  the  1990  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments.  To  date.  Federal 
funding  accounts  for  22.5  percent  of 
Virginia's  operating  budget.  Failure  to 
implement  Federal  air  pollution  pro- 
grams result  in  State's  losing  Federal 
money,  losing  State  primacy,  and  also 
being  slapped  with  Federal  sanctions. 
Those  could  include  loss  of  transpor- 
tation funding  and  prohibitions  against 
new  industrial  facilities. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continually  uses  its  own  fiscal 
problems  to  impose  additional  man- 
dates on  the  States. 

There  seem  to  be  few,  if  any.  incen- 
tives for  Congress  to  halt  the  trend; 
Mandates  are  almost  magical,  allowing 
Congress  to  fund  costly  programs  with- 
out raising  or  cutting  other  services. 

Federal  mandates  continue  to  pro- 
liferate. In  the  102d  Congress.  15  bills 
were  passed  with  mandates;  the  103d 
has  over  100  bills  which  include  such 
edicts. 

Several  new  mandates  loom:  The 
Motor- Voter  Act.  which  is  expected  to 
cost  over  $100  million  in  the  next  5 
years  nationwide;  the  Family  Support 
and  Preservation  Act  of  1993,  and  the 
as-yet  unrealized  national  health  care 
plan  proposed  by  the  administration. 

But  recognition  alone  is  hardly 
enough — we  must  take  steps  to  correct 
this  impossible  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 


BELL  ATLANTIC-TCI  MERGER 

Mr.  KERREY.  Madam  President.  2 
weeks  ago  today  America  witnessed 
the  latest  and  largest  piece  of  evidence 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  commu- 
nications revolution.  On  that  day,  Bell 
Atlantic  and  Telecommunications, 
Inc.,  announced  their  intention  to 
merge.  It  is  a  move  which  signals  the 
marketplace  is  aware  of  the  possibility 
that  we  could  change  the  way  Ameri- 
cans communicate. 

It  was  indeed  a  monumental  an- 
nouncement, one  with  far-reaching  im- 
plications not  only  for  the  tele- 
communications industry  itself,  but 
also  for  us  as  a  nation  and  as  individ- 
uals.  The  announcement  is   the  most 


dramatic  signal  to  us  that  our  old  reg- 
ulatory devices  can  no  longer  work.  If 
we  want  to  ensure  that  these  new  tech- 
nologies improve  our  economy,  our  cul- 
ture, and  our  political  system,  this 
merger  should  be  a  wake-up  call  that  it 
is  time  for  us  to  change  as  well. 

For  some,  the  deal  raises  understand- 
able concerns  about  this  arrangement; 
they  question  whether  it  might  create 
antitrust  problems.  In  some  ways  they 
are  right:  We  do  need  to  think  long  and 
hard  about  what  public  purposes  we 
want  to  achieve.  For  others,  there  is 
only  excitement  about  new  possibili- 
ties if  Government  will  only  leave  the 
process  alone.  In  some  ways  they  are 
right  as  well:  We  do  need  less,  not 
more.  Government  involvement. 

My  hope  is  that  we  will  respond  to 
this  merger  in  a  spirit  of  productive 
partnership,  not  reactionary  regula- 
tion. My  hope  is  that  we  will  address 
the  important  antitrust  questions 
without  quashing  either  the  bold  vision 
that  guided  this  merger  proposal  or  the 
energy  which  has  powered  the  great  en- 
gine of  American  entrepreneurship 
throughout  our  history. 

My  preference  would  be  to  allow  the 
information  companies  to  compete 
more  openly.  To  me,  the  restrictions, 
a.k.a.  the  modified  final  judgment 
agreed  to  in  1983  and  enforced  for  the 
past  10  years  by  the  Federal  court, 
should  be  lifted.  Consumers  should  be 
allowed  to  purchase  their  information 
needs  from  any  company  capable  of 
supplying  those  needs.  Neither  the  gov- 
ernment with  regulation  or  a  company 
with  monopoly  power  should  be  al- 
lowed to  limit  our  choice. 

My  preference  would  be  for  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  to  achieve  at  least 
five  important  purposes.  The  FCC  and 
the  State  public  utility  corporations 
should  maintain  open  competition.  In 
particular,  no  company  should  be  given 
the  right  to  strangle  entrepreneurs 
whose  innovations  must  be  allowed  to 
reach  the  customer.  They  must  ensure 
that  our  schools  and  homes  are  not  de- 
nied new  learning  opportunities  offered 
by  these  communication  technologies. 
They  must  guarantee  that  rural  Amer- 
ica does  not  become  a  second-class  in- 
formation environment.  They,  and  we. 
should  preserve  the  privacy  demanded 
by  our  citizens.  They,  and  we.  must  de- 
cide how  to  allow  community  stand- 
ards regarding  pornography  and  vio- 
lence to  determine  which  content 
reaches  the  home. 

In  the  10  years  since  divestiture  the 
technologies  of  communication — which 
have  influenced  our  lives  greatly  dur- 
ing the  past  50  years — have  increas- 
ingly dominated  our  economy,  our  so- 
cial-cultural scene,  and  our  political 
system. 

The  explosion  of  new  economic  activ- 
ity has  been  phenomenal.  Culturally, 
while  broadcast  and  cable  television 
have  continued  to  follow  the  market's 
interest   in   all    things,    including    the 


prurient  and  the  violent,  a  new  under- 
ground, liberated  by  the  constraints  of 
central  government,  has  sprung  up  on 
the  Internet.  Politically,  we  have  seen 
worldwide  telecommunications  spread 
the  message  that  free  markets  and  de- 
mocracy work;  unfortunately  we  have 
also  spread  the  message  that  televised 
terrorism  works,  too. 

Thus,  the  urgency  to  consider  what 
changes  we  need  to  make  in  our  regula- 
tion should  be  driven  by  concerns 
about  our  economy,  our  culture,  and 
our  political  system.  For  good  and  for 
bad  telecommunications  changes  are 
affecting  all  three. 

The  changes  in  our  economy  have 
been  most  dramatic.  Most  noteworthy 
have  been  advances  in  computer  tech- 
nology that  has  allowed  American 
business  to  become  more  productive  by 
driving  decisionmaking  authority  down 
to  the  shop  floor  and  flattening  out 
corporate  structures.  While  some  jobs 
have  been  destroyed  many  more  have 
been  created.  Microsoft  Corp.— the 
world's  leading  software  company — 
began  the  1980's  with  40  employees. 
Today.  Microsoft  employs  14.500  people 
and  ended  fiscal  year  1993  with  a  net 
revenue  of  $3,753,000,000.  Its  software 
products  are  sold  in  more  than  275 
countries.  Adobe  Software  opened  its 
doors  in  1982  with  three  employees.  Ten 
years  later  Adobe  employed  1,000  peo- 
ple and  made  $265.9  million  in  1992 
alone.  And.  Apple  Computer,  which  in 
1977  took  in  $774,000,  expects  revenues 
of  $8  billion  in  1993.  In  fact  the  entire 
software  industry  raced  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  economy  in  the  1980's,  tri- 
pling its  share  of  the  gross  domestic 
product  and  creating  jobs  at  a  rate  sev- 
eral times  that  of  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

The  changes  in  our  culture  have  been 
no  less  dramatic.  Entire  communities 
have  disappeared  into  the  cathode  ray 
tubes  in  their  living  rooms.  Our  lan- 
guage, our  dress,  and  our  behavior  be- 
gins to  model  the  characters  we  see  on 
our  television  sets.  Reading  scores 
have  declined,  literacy  rates  have  de- 
creased, and  the  phrase  'couch  potato" 
accurately  describes  our  collective  re- 
sponse to  the  new  media. 

Finally,  these  technologies  have 
transformed  American  democracy  and 
our  view  of  the  world.  The  news  events 
that  10  years  ago  were  relegated  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  back  page  of  the  news- 
paper are  today  beamed  all  over  the 
world  on  television.  The  same  tech- 
nology which  produces  high-tech  games 
for  our  children  has  the  power  to  bring 
the  resources  of  the  greatest  libraries 
in  the  world  in  to  their  living  rooms 
over  phone  lines  and  through  comput- 
ers. 

Neil  Postman  pointed  out  in  "Amus- 
ing Ourselves  to  Death"  that  tech- 
nologies are  not  morally  neutral.  They 
are  predisposed  to  head  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another.  Like  the  farmer  whose 
spine  changes  shape  as  a  consequence 
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of  prolonged  exposure  to  the  tech- 
nology of  a  hoe,  these  technologies 
over  time  have  and  will  change  us. 

Thus,  the  way  we  respond  to  these 
technologies  will  have  the  most  monu- 
mental consequences  for  our  economy, 
our  culture,  our  political  system,  and 
our  nature  as  human  beings  So  I  am 
most  anxious  that  we  respond  quickly 
and  forcefully  to  decide  where  it  is  we 
want  to  go.  I  do  not  believe  God  put  us 
on  this  planet  to  merely  become  more 
efficient  shoppers  or  players  of  video 
games,  which  is  what  we  will  become  if 
we  merely  let  the  marketplace  do  its 
job. 

The  announcement  of  the  merger  be- 
tween Bell  Atlantic  and  TCI  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  me.  It  brings  into  focus 
the  changes  which  have  been  swirling 
around  us  for  the  past  year.  For  the 
past  year  there  have  been  increased 
mergers  and  acquisitions  among  these 
businesses.  Companies  that  are  clearly 
and  fairly  competing  with  no  intent  of 
merging  are  cooperating  in  more  and 
more  ways.  And,  where  competition  be- 
gets vigilance,  the  steady  march  to- 
ward improved  quality  and  lower  prices 
continues. 

My  vision  of  the  kind  of  regulatory 
structure  we  should  impose  is  different 
today  than  it  was  before  the  announce- 
ment of  this  merger  Before  October  13 
I  still  thought  the  important  question 
would  be  how  to  manage  the  transition 
from  a  local  telephone  monopoly  and  a 
separate  local  cable  franchise  toward 
an  environment  where  each  would  be 
allowed  to  provide  telephone  and  tele- 
vision service.  I  thought  we  would,  and 
shcruld  see.  competition  between  cable 
companies  and  the  telephone  compa- 
nies to  provide  video  and  phone  service 
for  the  so-called  last  half  mile  connec- 
tion to  the  long  distance  service  of 
AT&T.  MCI.  and  Sprint. 

Now.  howeyer.  I  see  a  different  possi- 
bility. I  see  the  cable  and  telephone 
technologies  converging,  not  compet- 
ing. And  in  that  convergence.  Madam 
President.  I  see  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding American  households  with  real 
competitive  choices  in  a  much  dif- 
ferent and  far  superior  fashion. 

My  idea  is  this:  Allow  open  competi- 
tion for  all  telecommunications  serv- 
ices directly  to  the  home  and  business. 
This  would  mean  that  at  my  home  in 
Omaha,  NE.  1  would  have  the  competi- 
tive option  of  choosing  between  a  wide 
variety  of  services  offered  by  a  host  of 
information  companies.  My  idea  is  to 
allow  the  consumer  to  choose  between 
purchasing  voice,  data  and  video  serv- 
ices from  US  West-Time  Warner  versus 
Bell  Atlantic-TCI,  or  AT&T-McCaw 
versus  MCI-British  Telecom,  or  CBS. 
Disney,  or  any  other  Information  com- 
pany. 

That  vision  can  be  achieved  only  if 
we  agree  that  the  old  world  tech- 
nologies of  telephone,  television,  radio, 
publishing,  and  video  have  been  shat- 
tered by  the  blows  of  the  new  kids  on 


the  block;  computer  and  fiber  optics 
technology.  Prior  to  development  of 
the  computer  and  fiber-optics  the  old 
technologies  were  easily  and  naturally 
divided.  Voice  was  carried  over  the 
phone  lines,  radio  and  television  sig- 
nals through  the  air  and  text  on  paper 
Before  the  advent  of  computer  and 
fiber-optic  technology,  it  made  sense 
to  divide  our  regulatory  effort  into 
common  carrier,  broadcast,  and  related 
ownership  issues. 

But  today  where  I  used  to  hear  the 
dial  tone  and  the  sound  of  a  friend's 
voice  I  now  hear  sound  waves  which 
were  once  the  ones  and  zeros  of  a  digi- 
tal stream  of  information  Likewise, 
the  video  image  on  my  television 
screen,  the  video  tape  in  my  VCR.  the 
words  on  my  newspaper  or  book,  and 
the  text  on  my  computer  are  all  en- 
coded in  the  ones  and  zeros  of  the  digi- 
tal world. 

The  significance  of  this  to  me  as  a 
consumer  is  that  all  information— no 
matter  how  different  its  form  and 
look — can  and  will  be  converted  into 
the  same  code  and  will  be  transmitted 
in  the  same  wired  or  wireless  fashion. 

There  are  those  who  see  telephone 
and  cable  technologies  converging  and 
fear  that  it  will  create  unfair  competi- 
tion, or  unfair  pricing.  We  must  under- 
stand that  the  merger  of  Bell  Atlantic 
and  TCI  is  about  a  marriage  of  tech- 
nologies bom  of  science,  not  corporate 
greed.  We  should  not  attempt  to  force 
these  technologies  to  compete.  Their 
convergence  is  inevitable.  What  we 
must  do  is  see  that  those  who  provide 
this  combined  technology  and  the  serv- 
ices associated  with  it  compete  fairly 
and  aggressively. 

In  fact.  Madam  President,  this  so- 
called  convergence  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  more  choice  and  more  power 
for  the  consumer  if  we.  in  our  capacity 
as  the  makers  of  regulation,  do  the 
right  thing. 

If  we  do  the  right  thing.  American 
consumers  will  no  longer  buy  their  dial 
tone  from  a  phone  company,  video  sig- 
nals from  broadcast  or  cable  compa- 
nies, content  from  production  compa- 
nies, sound  from  radio  companies,  or 
text  from  newspaper  and  publishing 
companies.  Instead.  American  consum- 
ers will  buy  information  from  each  of 
these  and  many  more  besides.  Instead 
of  being  restricted  by  an  old  regulatory 
structure  Americans  will  be  able  to 
buy  according  to  their  social,  eco- 
nomic, entertainment  and  educational 
needs. 

The  right  thing.  Madam  President,  is 
to  make  certain  that  consumers  have 
genuine  choice  and  that  real  competi- 
tion occurs  in  the  marketplace.  Our 
most  recent  experience  in  the  long  dis- 
tance market  shows  that  consumers 
need  real  choices.  AT&T  just  raised  its 
prices  almost  4  percent,  and  so  did  MCI 
and  Sprint.  Follow-the-leader  price 
competition  does  not  benefit  Ameri- 
cans' wallets.  We  obviously  need  to  in- 


ject more  competitors  into  this  mar- 
ket— and  the  logical  choice  is  AT&T's 
seven  offspring. 

However,  we  should  not  try  to  man- 
age the  competition  between  cable 
companies  and  telephone  companies, 
nor  between  long  distance  telephone 
companies  and  local  telephone  compa- 
nies, nor  between  networks  and  produc- 
ers, nor  between  publishers  and  tele- 
phone companies.  Instead,  we  should 
allow  all  of  these  and  more  to  come  di- 
rectly to  the  customer  and  offer  to  pro- 
vide some  or  all  of  the  information 
needs  of  the  American  consumer. 

Our  role — particularly  as  we  trans- 
form from  the  monopolistic  model  to  a 
competitive  model— should  be  to  en- 
sure that  competition  exists.  The  best 
way  to  create  real  competition  is  to 
allow  the  so-called  big  guys  to  have  at 
each  other  as  quickly  as  possible.  Ef- 
forts to  control  the  pace  will  merely 
preserve  the  heavy  cash  advantages 
these  monopolies  currently  enjoy. 

There  are  four  other  areas  where  a 
public  interest  exists  and  where  we 
should  direct  our  attention.  I  will  men- 
tion each  briefly: 

1.  EDUCATION 

We  should  challenge  the  information 
industry  to  deliver  a  plan  which  will 
provide  every  American  classroom  with 
affordable  access  to  the  Internet.  This 
access  could  be  wired  or  wireless,  but  it 
cannot  be  funded  with  property,  sales 
or  income  taxes.  Local  schools  cannot 
fight  this  battle  alone.  Unless  we  ad- 
dress the  problem  faced  by  the  all  of 
America's  100.000  schools  as  a  group, 
education  will  enter  the  age  of  infor- 
mation too  slowly. 

We  should  also  consider  creating  a 
communication  technology  fund  for 
our  schools  so  that  work  stations  and 
software  do  not  become  cost-prohibi- 
tive for  all  but  our  wealthiest  schools. 
Perhaps  we  should  dedicate  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  160  mHz  auc- 
tion which  will  begin  next  year  for  per- 
sonal communications  systems. 

2.  RURAL  ACCESS 

We  are  at  a  crossroads  for  enhanced 
rural  service.  As  we  steer  onto  a  path 
which  will  provide  rural  American 
homes  and  businesses  with  enhanced 
service.  I  prefer  to  use  direct  spending 
subsidies  instead  of  regulatory  restric- 
tions. 

3.  PRIVACY 

We  must  remain  ever-mindful  of  the 
easy  invasion  of  privacy  which  can 
occur  once  a  connection  is  made  to  our 
homes.  The  idea  of  privacy  should  not 
be  abandoned  in  the  electronic  age. 

4.  CONTROL 

Simply  put.  we  should  not  allow  any 
owner  of  infrastructure  to  use  the  ad- 
vantage gained  as  a  consequence  of 
having  been  granted  a  monopoly  fran- 
chise to  use  this  power  to  strangle  in- 
novative and  entrepreneurial  informa- 
tion services. 

5.  CONTENT 

Pornographic  and  violent  content 
must     be     easily     excluded     if     the 
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consumer  does  not  want  such  content 
entering  their  home. 

Madam  President,  those  who  sense 
that  this  merger  signals  a  need  for  gov- 
ernment to  do  things  differently  in 
order  to  avoid  an  abuse  of  power  are 
correct.  My  hope  is  that  we  do  not 
react  with  a  regulatory  model  designed 
for  a  technological  world  which  no 
longer  exists.  American  jobs.  American 
culture,  and  our  capacity  to  govern 
ourselves  all  depend  on  our  actions. 

Madam  President,  I  appreciate  the 
time.  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 
RESTORATION  ACT  OF  1993 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  578,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  578)  to  protect  the  free  exercise  of 
reli^on. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

Reid  Amendment  No.  1083.  to  prohibit  the 
application  of  this  Act,  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act.  to  an  individual  who  is  in- 
carcerated in  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  cor- 
rectional, detention,  or  penal  facility. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1083 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
between  now  and  10  o'clock  is  evenly 
divided,  and  the  time  will  be  controlled 
by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Reid. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Madam  President,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Nevada  which  would  ex- 
empt prisoners  from  the  Religious 
Freedom  Restoration  Act  of  1993.  I  do 
so  not  only  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
but  as  a  former  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  who  dealt  with 
prisoner  litigation. 

Madam  President,  the  overall  act 
aims  to  restore  a  standard  that  existed 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  holding  in 
Oregon  v.  Smith  which  was  both  pro- 
tective of  the  people's  religious  free- 
dom and  also  gave  prison  officials  the 
opportunity  to  protect  the  security  and 
indeed  to  pursue  the  most  cost-effi- 
cient manner  of  operating  the  prisons. 

I  understand  the  intuitive  appeal  of 
this  amendment.  It  is  intended  to  re- 
spond to  concerns  about  the  cost,  secu- 
rity,   and    manipulation    and,    indeed. 


abuse  by  prisoners.  None  of  us  wants  to 
see  taxpayers'  dollars  wasted  or  jails 
made  more  dangerous  or  the  difficult 
jobs  of  correction  officers  made  more 
difficult.  But  I  will  tell  you  that  this 
amendment  will  create  many  more 
problems  than  it  will  solve. 

RFRA  does  not  create  a  new  legal 
standard.  And  that  is  important  to  say. 
The  main  bill  before  us  returns  to  us  to 
a  standard  that  existed  in  a  majority  of 
judicial  circuits  prior  to  1987.  It  estab- 
lishes a  balancing  test  between  the 
Government's  interests,  which  includes 
saving  money  and  providing  security, 
and  an  individual's  religious  rights, 
which  are  neither  expensive  nor  dan- 
gerous to  accommodate. 

The  compelling  and  least  burdensome 
test  that  existed  prior  to  the  court  rul- 
ing in  1987  simply  was  not  used  to  cost 
prison  officials  a  lot  of  money  or  put 
them  under  pressure  to  endanger  secu- 
rity within  the  prisons. 

Madam  President,  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment,  I  say  respectfully, 
have  not  pointed  to  a  single  incident  of 
excessive  expense  incurred  through  the 
use  of  this  standard.  In  fact,  this  stand- 
ard—which, again,  existed  prior  to  1987, 
so  we  have  a  track  record  as  to  how  it 
will  affect  the  conduct  in  the  prisons — 
has  been  applied  to  restrict  religious 
claims  on  the  basis  of  cost  or  security. 

For  example,  the  law  in  some  circuits 
already  requires  prisons  to  accommo- 
date the  religious  dietary  needs  of  pris- 
oners. The  RFRA  standard,  the  under- 
lying standard  in  this  act,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  restrict  this  law  when  compli- 
ance creates  too  great  an  expense. 

I  say  again,  respectfully,  that  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  have  not 
offered  evidence  of  a  single  security  in- 
cident that  has  arisen  from  application 
of  the  standard  that  the  underlying  act 
would  put  back  into  place. 

As  an  example,  the  Seventh  Circuit 
applied  the  standard  that  this  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  to  deny  a  pris- 
oner access  to  satanic  religious  serv- 
ices and  articles  because  of  security 
concerns.  In  fact,  of  all  the  examples 
that  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
have  cited  that  are  outrageous  and  ex- 
cessive— of  prisoners  demanding  Cha- 
teaubriand on  religious  grounds  or  de- 
manding marijuana  or  demanding 
nothing  to  eat  but  steak — each  one  of 
those  examples  resulted  in  a  decision 
in  favor  of  prison  officials  under  the 
standard  that  will  now  be  restored  by 
the  basic  RFRA  legislation,  not  a  deci- 
sion in  favor  of  the  prisoners  making 
these  outrageous  claims. 

Courts,  however,  on  the  other  side, 
have  used  the  standard  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Oregon  v.  Smith 
that  the  underlying  law  would  over- 
turn, that  this  amendment  would  re- 
store, to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
unnecessarily  clamp  down  on  harmless 
religious  practices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  his  time. 


Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  one  additional  minute  to 
finish  the  statement. 

Mr.  REID.  Madam  President,  the 
problem  is  the  majority  leader  has  or- 
dered a  10  o'clock  vote  and  we  have  a 
limited  amount  of  time.  I  am  not  sure 
we  can  do  that.  We  have  a  number  of 
speakers. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  would  just  ask 
for  10  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  Senator  10 
SGOondft 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  An  example  of  how 
the  current  standard  has  affected  peo- 
ple, Oregon  v.  Smith  has  been  applied 
to  deny  Episcopalian  prisoners  the 
right  to  tiny  amounts  of  wine  for  com- 
munion. 

That  is  just  one  concern  we  have  why 
this  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Proponents  of  this  amendment  have 
not  proven  their  claim  that  RFRA  will 
open  the  floodgates  for  prisoner's  reli- 
gion-based claims.  Before  Smith,  pris- 
oners' religion-based  suits  were  not 
clogging  up  our  courts.  Because  reli- 
gion-baised  suits  cannot  win  a  prisoner 
his  or  her  freedom,  they  represent  only 
2  percent  of  all  prisoner's  claims.  It  has 
always  been  2  percent:  before  Oregon 
versus  Smith  and  after  Oregon  versus 
Smith.  Out  of  that  2  percent,  the  same, 
tiny  percentage  of  claims  are  legriti- 
mate  as  are  legitimate  in  other  areas 
of  prisoner's  litigation;  the  rest  are 
simply  dismissed.  Speaking  as  a  former 
attorney  general,  the  resources  of 
State  attorneys  general  are  not 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point  by  pris- 
oner's spurious  legal  claims  based  on 
religion.  The  Government  will  spend 
the  same  small  amount  enforcing 
RFRA  as  it  did  enforcing  Oregon  versus 
Smith.  In  fact,  for  all  its  proponent's 
arguments  that  this  is  a  cost-saving 
amendment,  no  one  has  presented  evi- 
dence that  Oregon  versus  Smith  has 
saved  money. 

While  the  problems  this  amendment's 
supporters  have  with  RFRA  are  un- 
founded, the  problems  with  this  amend- 
ment are  of  concern.  This  amendment 
is  that  proposes  that  this  body  create 
two  separate  standards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  religious  freedoms:  protections 
afforded  citizens  out  of  jail  and  protec- 
tions afforded  incarcerated  citizens. 
This  is  a  dramatic  proposal.  As  it 
stands  now,  all  prisoners  receive  the 
same  Bill  of  Rights  protections  as  do 
ordinary  citizens,  with  three  obvious 
exceptions.  Prisoners  have  restricted 
ability  to  assemble,  they  are  subject  to 
searches  without  warrant,  and  they 
cannot  possess  weapons.  These  excep- 
tions draw  a  bright  line  between  those 
rights  whose  exercise  a  prisoner  cannot 
be  afforded  and  those  rights  whose  ex- 
ercise might  cost  money  and  bother 
but  cannot  be  denied.  The  rationale  be- 
hind the  law  prior  to  Oregon  versus 
Smith  was  that  religion  belongs  in  this 
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latter  group.  Why?  Because,  in  a  pris- 
on, unlike  the  right  to  assemble,  reli- 
gion is  not  dangerous;  unlike  the  right 
to  be  secure  in  one's  possessions,  reli- 
gion cannot  hide  weapons;  unlike  the 
right    to    bear   arms,    religion    cannot 

kill. 

What  is  the  harm  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion in  prison  presents?  RFRA  will 
not  guarantee  that  drugs  and  alcohol 
are  distributed  to  prisoners.  RFRA 
means  that  a  religious  prisoner  may 
have  access  to  wine  for  sacramental 
purposes.  RFRA  means  that  a  prisoner 
might  be  allowed  to  possess  a  prayer 
book.  RFRA  means  that  a  prisoner 
might  have  access  to  certain  clothing 
or  specific  foods.  RFRA  means  that  a 
legitimately  religious  persons  will  be 
allowed  to  keep  practicing  their  reli- 
gion in  jail.  Are  these  great  harms? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  ben- 
efits to  RFRA  passing  unmended?  That 
prisoners,  those  members  of  our  soci- 
ety in  greatest  need  of  moral  guidance 
and  healing,  be  taught  that  such  is, 
available  to  them.  Religion  is  often  the 
-Wily  moral  structure  that  permeates 
prison  cells.  It  has  helped  countless 
prisoners  rehabilitate  themselves.  By 
leaving  RFRA  unamended,  we  symboli- 
cally and  practically  show  prisoners 
that  morality  and  religion  are  avenues 
available  to  them.  By  leaving  prisoners 
with  the  bare  protection  RFRA  offers, 
we  not  only  offer  them  the  means  to 
find  redemption,  we  show  prisoners 
that  a  civilized  society  treats  even  its 
miscreants  with  respect  and  decency. 
Treating  prisoners  honorably  helps  iti::^ 
fuse  them  with  the  self-esteem  nee-  -' 
essary  to  alter  what  at  times  are  life- 
time patterns  of  criminal  behavior. 

In  closing,  I  offer  as  an  example  "We 
Care,"  a  program  dedicated  to  Chris- 
tian-based outreach  in  a  Connecticut 
prison.  Prisoners  participating  in  "We 
Care"  donates  time  to  a  Hartford  soup 
kitchen  and  are  helping  develop  a 
rooming  house  for  the  homeless.  The 
organization  is  funded  by  members'  do- 
nations and  from  the  sale  of  inmates' 
artwork  and  crafts.  It  was  founded  by 
Raymond  Outlaw,  a  Webster  Commu- 
nity Correctional  Center  inmate  in 
Cheshire.  This  is  just  one  instance  of 
religion  inspiring  a  positive  program 
for  inmates.  This  is  one  more  reason 
not  to  deprive  prisoners  of  the  harm- 
less and  inexpensive  constitutional 
right  to  exercise  their  religion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Madam  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  the  only  time  remaining 
is  that  that  I  control,  is  that  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  3  minutes 
and  12  seconds,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  7  minutes  and  54  seconds. 

Mr.  REID.  Did  we  have  time  running 
with  the  quorum?  Is  that  why  we  have 
only  7  minutes?  Because  we  have  not 
spoken. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  deliberate  on  this  4 
minutes  late  and  there  is  a  rollcall 
scheduled  for  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  REID.  I  would  not  have  objected 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut's  re- 
quest for  additional  time  had  I  known 
there  was  more  time  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  yield  3"^  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
3'/;  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  it 
is  too  bad  so  many  of  our  colleagues 
missed  the  debate.  It  was  a  good  debate 
last  night,  and  we  knew  the  vote  would 
be  today.  As  is  often  the  case,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  summarize  too  much  in  S")^ 
minutes,  but  I  do  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Nevada. 

There  is  a  not  a  single  thing  that  has 
come  up  in  this  debate  that  should  lead 
anyone  to  believe  anything  other  than 
that  we  all  believe  in  religious  freedom 
for  everybody.  It  is  absurd,  to  describe 
any  person  who  would  deign  to  vote 
against  this  bill  as  being  bigoted,  or 
having  some  great  prejudice,  or  some 
horrid  antireligious  feeling.  Although, 
I  have  had  some  of  that  characteriza- 
tion from  some  of  the  local  media 
clowns  in  Wyoming,  at  least  in  Casper. 
So  I  know  what  that  is.  And  it  is  unfor- 
tunate. 

So  we  should  just  clean  that  out,  and 
then  just  realize  that  our  focus  is  pure- 
ly on  this  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment would  exempt  prisons  and  pris- 
oners to  avoid  the  extraordinary  cre- 
ativity of  people  who  spend  their  time 
figuring  out  how  to  concoct  a  new  reli- 
gion and  misuse  the  compassion,  care, 
and  sensitive  feelings  that  we  have  for 
those  who  are  struggling  who  are  in 
prison  and  who  need  religion  as  a  sta- 
bilizer, a  personal  gyroscope.  The  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  are  not  talking 
about  discouraging  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion. This  amendment  simply  avoids 
having  a  standard  of  evidence  which 
would  be  absolutely  absurd. 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues 
say  that  "All  we  should  do  is  go  back 
to  the  law  as  it  was  before  the  Supreme 
Court  decision."  I  would  be  the  first 
one  to  do  that.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision was  6  to  3.  It  had  to  do  with  a 
couple  of  guys  doing  peyote  in  Oregon. 
It  was  not  a  case  involving  the  great 
fabric  of  our  society,  or  any  such  thing. 
They  were  not  supposed  to  use  con- 
trolled substances  or  drugs.  They  did. 
They  got  canned.  They  went  through 
the  unemployment  system  to  get  bene- 
fits and  the  case  that  they  brought  to 
assert  their  rights  ultimately  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  made  a  decision. 
6  to  3.  It  was  not  the  liberals  versus  the 
conservatives,  or  the  "in's"  versus  the 
"out's."  It  was  a  sensible  decision.  And 
now  most  of  us  agree  to  go  back  to 
where  the  law  was — but  this  bill  does 


not  go  back  to  that  point.  As  is  typical 
in  these  situations,  we  have  gone  too 
far.  If  we  remove  this  evidentiary 
standard  of  "reasonableness.  "  we  will 
have  tons  of  problems  in  some  of  the 
worst  places.  These  are  not  social 
places  for  social  engineering— these  are 
prisons.  You  put  people  in  the  "clink" 
and  you  keep  them  there.  This  is  to 
avoid  terrible  evidentiary  burdens 
placed  upon  prison  administrators  and 
attorneys  general.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  is  all  about. 

How  ironic  that  today  is  "National 
Unfunded  Mandate  Day."  Legislation 
addressing  'unfunded  mandates"  now 
has  47  cosponsors.  Yet  today  we  are 
considering  a  bill— the  Religious  Free- 
dom Restoration  Act— which  is  an  un- 
funded Federal  mandate  requiring  the 
State  and  local  governments  to  pay  for 
more  frequent,  expensive,  and  pro- 
tracted prisoner  suits  in  the  name  of 
religious  freedom.  The  taxpayer  will 
lose  again. 

At  a  time  when  every  State  and  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  in  the  country  is  faced 
with  overcrowded  prison  facilities  and 
more  lawsuits  brought  by  prisoners 
than  are  brought  against  criminals, 
this  bill  will  allow  prison  inmates  to 
sue  prison  administrators  with  greater 
frequency  and  success.  Corrections  ad- 
ministrators and  their  attorneys  state 
that  this  bill  will  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  quickly  dismiss  frivolous  or 
undeserving  inmate  challenges — the  in- 
mates will  use  religious  freedom  claims 
to  manipulate  the  system.  Frivolous 
challenges  will  no  longer  be  resolved 
swiftly  by  summary  judgment  motions 
but  will  require  full-blown  evidentiary 
hearings — a  much  more  expensive  and 
time-consuming  process. 

This  amendment  exempts  prisons 
from  the  bill's  application,  allowing 
the  actions  of  prison  administrators  to 
be  judged  by  a  reasonableness  stand- 
ard. While  I  agree  that  prisoners  do  and 
must  have  first  amendment  rights,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  exercise  their  reli- 
gion, I  believe,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
does,  that  there  are  sensible  and  rea- 
sonable limits  to  those  rights.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  amendment,  prison  interests 
would — and  should— be  given  consider- 
able deference.  Prison  authorities 
would  not  be  required  to  accommodate 
practices  which  significantly  interfere 
with  the  security  and  operation  of  the 
prisons. 

Numerous  State  attorneys  general, 
the  correctional  directors  of  all  50 
States.  Norman  Carlson,  the  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, J.  Michael  Quinlan,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons— 
both  representing  22  years  of  experi- 
ence as  the  head  of  the  Federal  prison 
system.  1970-92— the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County  and  Municipal 
Employees  [AFSCME].  which  rep- 
resents corrections  officers  and  other 
prison  personnel,  and  the  National 
Sheriffs'      Association     support     this 
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amendment  to  exempt  prisons.  These 
are  the  people  who  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  consequences  of  our  vote  on 
this  amendment  today.  They  are  the 
people  in  the  trenches  with  the  thank- 
less job  of  operating  and  managing  our 
State  and  Federal  prison  system. 

This  bill  is  a  Leave-it-to-the-Courts 
Act.  The  proponents  of  this  bill  are  in- 
tentionally throwing  the  management 
of  the  prisons  to  the  courts — a  move 
which  will  result  in  second-guessing 
the  State  and  Federal  legislatures,  the 
attorneys  general,  and  the  prison  ad- 
ministrators. On  this  issue.  Justice 
O'Connor,  in  her  opinion  in  Turner  v. 
Safley.  482  U.S.  76  (1987)  said: 

Subjecting  the  day-to-day  judgments  of 
prison  officials  to  an  Inflexible  strict  scru- 
tiny analysis  would  seriously  hamper  their 
ability  to  anticipate  security  problems  and 
to  adopt  innovative  solutions  to  the  intrac- 
table problems  of  prison  administration.  The 
rule  would  distort  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess, for  every  administrative  judgment  would 
be  subject  to  the  possibility  that  some  court 
somewhere  would  conclude  that  it  had  a  less 
restrictive  way  of  solving  the  problem  at 
hand.  Court  inevitably  would  become  the  pri- 
mary arbiter  of  what  constitutes  the  best  so- 
lution to  every  administrative  problem. 
thereby  "unnecessarily  perpetuat[ing]  the 
involvement  of  the  federal  courts  in  affairs 
of  prison  administration.  " 

I  agree  with  Justice  O'Connor. 

My  colleagues  argue  that  prisoners 
will  bring  frivolous  claims  no  matter 
what  standard  is  used.  Mr.  President, 
the  standard  does  matter.  In  the  com- 
mittee report  the  proponents  cite  the 
case  of  Green  versus  White — which  uses 
the  compelling  interest  standard  "re- 
stored" in  the  bill— a  perfect  example 
of  a  prisoner  abusing  the  system  in 
endless  appeals  of  a  frivolous  claim.  In 
Green,  the  claim  was  heard  before  a 
trial  court,  an  appeal  to  the  Eighth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  a  remand  to 
the  trial  court,  another  appeal  to  the 
eighth  circuit,  and  a  subsequent  re- 
mand— seven  separate  appearances  be- 
fore Che  Federal  courts.  On  the  final  re- 
"TTrand.  the  trial  court  judge  said: 

The  time  and  resources  expended  by  State 
and  Federal  officials  in  coping  with  plain- 
tifrs  litigation  barrage  is  enormous.  At  the 
evidentiary  hearing,  plaintiff  gloated  over 
this  fact.  He  proudly  announced  that  he  has 
suits  pending  in  every  prison  system  in  the 
country.  He  estimated  that  he  has  filed  close 
to  one  thousand  lawsuits  on  his  own  behalf 
of  others  in  the  past  10  years. 

After  this  judge  made  his  views 
known,  the  inmate  appealed  yet  again 
and  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Under  the  Supreme  Court's  cur- 
rent reasonableness  standard  which 
this  amendment  would  retain,  this  case 
could  have  been  more  easily  and  swift- 
ly disposed  of  by  summary  judgment 
motion. 

Pursuant  to  this  bill,  not  only  do 
prison  administrators  have  to  dem- 
onstrate a  compelling  State  interest, 
but  courts  must  determine  whether  or 
not  the  prison  used  the  "least  restric- 
tive  means"    to    achieve    its   goal.    In 


other  words,  was  there  another  way  to 
achieve  the  goal  that  does  not  burden 
religious  activity?  When  applying  the 
"least  restrictive  means"  standard,  the 
courts  are  not  required  to  look  at  the 
cost  of  the  alternatives. 

For  prison  administrators,  in  many 
cases  alternatives  are  available  but  at 
great  cost  to  the  State  government.  In 
other  cases,  the  least  restrictive  means 
can  disrupt  the  security  and  order  of 
the  prisons.  Under  the  bill,  if  the  pris- 
on could  accommodate  a  prisoner's  ac- 
tivities— even  if  it  required  100  more 
prison  guards  or  building  new  facili- 
ties— the  prison  could  be  required  to  do 
so — more  unfunded  mandates.  I  agree 
with  the  Supreme  Court  when  it  ex- 
pressly rejected  the  idea  that  "prison 
officials  *  *  *  have  to  set  up  and  then 
shoot  down  every  conceivable  alter- 
native method  of  accommodating  the 
claimant's  constitutional  complaint. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  impose 
additional  unfunded  mandates  on  our 
Federal,  State,  and  local  prison  admin- 
istrators and  support  the  amendment 
to  exempt  prisons  from  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Massa- 

CllllS6t<trS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  1  minute  15 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  1 
minute  and  15  seconds. 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  I  am 
pleased  the  Senate  today  is  moving  to- 
ward restoration  of  religious  freedom 
for  all  Americans.  Freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of 
worship  are  the  most  fundamental  safe- 
guards of  the  liberty  all  Americans 
cherish. 

I  will  first  submit  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Charles  Colson,  who  has 
dedicated  17  years  of  his  life,  visited  60 
prisons,  and  has  an  organization  with 
50,000  volunteers  working  with  pris- 
oners with  some  remarkable  results. 
This  letter  is  dated  October  20,  1993. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

October  20.  1993. 

Three  years  ago  in  Employment  Division  v. 
Smith,  the  Supreme  Court  took  away  what 
many  Americans  consider  their  most  treas- 
ured basic  freedom— the  right  to  worship  God 
as  they  saw  fit  without  interference  from  the 
government.  The  decision  removed  the  re- 
quirement that  government  show  a  compel- 
ling interest  before  imposing  restrictions  on 
religious  exercise  and  that  it  employ  the 
least  intrusive  means  possible.  The  Court 
has  effectively  turned  religious  Americans 
into  second  class  citizens. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Religious  Free- 
dom Restoration  Act,  we  will  give  back  what 
the  Court  took  away.  With  the  enactment  of 
RFRA  we  will  restore  full  citizenship  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  for  whom  their  faith  is 
the  most  important  aspect  of  their  lives. 

But,  this  will  only  happen  if  we  restore  re- 
ligious freedom  to  all  Americans.  That  is 


why  I  oppose  the  proposed  amendment.  Ex- 
cluding prisoners  is  both  bad  policy  and  sets 
a  dange^'Ow^orecedent. 

It  is  bad  ^4icy  because  religion  can  be  a 
catalyst  in  refelTITi^^ting  an  offender.  We 
know  that  most  men  a«<^  women  in  prison — 
94  percent,  in  fact^-were  previously  con- 
victed of  another  crime.  Studies  sponsored 
by  groups  as  diverse  as  Prison  Fellowship 
and  the  National  Council  on  Crime  &  Delin- 
quency attest  to  the  positive  influence  of  re- 
ligious programming. 

For  both  constitutional  and  practical  rea- 
sons, the  state  cannot  be  the  only  or  even 
the  primary  source  of  religious  program- 
ming. It  must  depend  on  volunteers  who  are 
willing  to  give  both  time  and  money  to  pro- 
vide prisoners  with  what  may  be  their  last, 
best  hope  for  rehabilitation. 

The  proposed  amendment  threatens  the 
ability  of  organizations  and  volunteers  to  do 
this  important  work.  By  preserving  the  sta- 
tus quo,  the  amendment  makes  it  possible 
for  officials  to  bar  all  but  minimum  religious 
activity  without  having  to  explain  their  ac- 
tions to  anyone. 

The  amendment  also  sets  a  dangerous 
precedent.  It's  easy  to  think  of  inmates  as 
second  class  citizens  who  have  forfeited  some 
of  their  rights.  But,  if  we  can  carve  out  ex- 
ceptions for  one  class  of  citizens,  what  is  to 
keep  us  from  exempting,  say.  students  or 
anyone  else  whose  religious  freedom  may  be 
a  little  inconvenient  to  accommodate?  Reli- 
gious freedom  is  possibly  the  most  fun- 
damental human  right.  It  is  too  important 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  administra- 
tive convenience. 

Freedom  of  religion  is  a  right  that  should 
belong  to  all  Americans.  God  didn't  create 
second-class  children.  We  shouldn't  create 
second-class  citizens.  Thank  you. 

Charles  W.  Colson. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act. 
First,  the  amendment  is  unneeded  by 
prison  wardens;  second,  it  is  counter- 
productive to  the  rehabilitation  goals 
of  our  penal  system;  and  third,  it  will 
trample  on  one  of  our  most  cherished 
freedoms,  the  freedom  to  practice  reli- 
gion. 

True,  some  prison  inmates  file  frivo- 
lous lawsuits  as  a  means  of  retaliating 
against  the  system.  But  this  amend- 
ment cannot  stop  a  single  one  of  those 
suits;  inmates  can  and  will  continue  to 
file  them.  The  point  is  that  RFRA  will 
not  give  inmates  a  new  legal  theory  on 
which  to  base  additional  claims.  Nei- 
ther are  religious  claims  a  significant 
problem  for  the  penal  system.  Prisoner 
religious  exercise  suits  were  less  than  1 
percent  of  all  prisoner  civil  rights 
cases  in  Ohio  when  RFRA's  higher 
standard  of  review  was  in  force  in  those 
States. 

Moreover,  under  RFRA  as  currently 
drafted,  prison  wardens  will  continue 
to  prevail  in  the  vast  majority  of  reli- 
gious cases  brought  by  inmates.  Under 
the  legal  standard  that  would  be  re- 
stored by  RFRA.  prisons  had  no  dif- 
ficulty winning  on  summary  judgment. 
Courts  have  always  given  substantial 
deference  to  the  special  needs  of  prison 
wardens,  holding  that  burdens  they 
place  on  inmate  religious  exercise  are 
usually  outweighed  by  the  Govern- 
ment's compelling   interest  in   prison 
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safety,  health,  discipline,  and  financial 
vconstraints. 

'-  Furthermore,  we  cannot  afford  the 
high  cost  of  this  amendment.  Religious 
Influence  is  proven  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  reducing  recidivism 
among  inmates.  Yet  this  proposal 
seeks  to  give  prison  officials  total  dis- 
cretion to  deny  prisoners  all  religious 
rights,  unless  prisoners  can  prove  that 
prison  officials  are  expressly  targeting 
religion.  Prison  wardens  have  near  ab- 
solute power  over  every  aspect  of  pris- 
oner life.  And  in  a  small  but  important 
number  of  cases,  prison  wardens  act  ar- 
bitrarily toward  inmate  religious 
needs.  They  do  so  in  ways  that  cost, 
rather  than  save  society  money  and  se- 
curity because  they  set  aside  the  most 
positive  influence  on  inmate  rehabili- 
tation. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  Charles 
Colson.  We  know  his  story— the  years 
he  spent  in  prison,  and  we  know  of  his 
commitment  to  prison  issues.  Seven- 
teen years  ago.  Chuck  Colson  founded 
the  Prison  Fellowship,  an  organization 
of  over  50.000  volunteers  who  are  work- 
ing in  hundreds  of  prisons  to  assist 
prisoners  in  adopting  the  responsible 
lifestyle  that  will  keep  them  out  of 
prison  once  they  are  released. 

Chuck  Colson  has  personally  visited 
over  600  prisons  in  nearly  30  countries. 
Based  on  this  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, he  has  urged  us  to  oppose  the 
Reld  amendment.  He  speaks  with  au- 
thority on  this  issue,  so  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  read  excerpts 
from  a  letter  every  Senate  office 
should  have  received  dated  September 
13. 

Mr.  Colson  writes: 

It  is  clear  that  America  has  a  crime  prob- 
lem. What  is  not  as  clear  to  many  people  is 
that  the  problem  isn't  in  a  lack  of  law  en- 
forcement or  sound  corrections  policy.  It  is  a 
poverty  of  values.  In  our  violent,  inner-city 
neighborhoods  and  in  our  formerly  peaceful 
suburbs,  people  are  crying  for  the  order  that 
grows  only  out  of  moral  character  and  moral 
courage. 

Crime,  after  all.  is  the  result  of  a  moral 
failure — either  of  a  failure  to  discern  right 
from  wrong,  or  of  a  deliberate  choice  of 
wrong  over  right.  Crime  is  a  mirror  of  a  com- 
munity's moral  state.  Today  that  mirror  re- 
flects a  broken  consensus.  A  set  of  tradi- 
tional beliefs  that  defined  the  content  of  our 
character  has  been  shattered  like  glau«s. 
Americans  are  left  to  pick  their  way  among 
the  Jagged  pieces. 

In  their  19T7  book.  "The  Criminal  Person- 
ality." psychologist  Stanton  Samenow  and 
the  late  psychiatrist  Samuel  'Vochelson  ar- 
gued that  the  cause  of  crime  cannot  be 
traced  to  environment,  poverty,  or  oppres- 
sion. Instead,  crime  is  the  result  of  individ- 
uals making,  as  they  put  it.  wrong  moral 
choices.  Samenow  and  Yochelson  concluded 
that  the  answer  to  crime  is  a  conversion  of 
the  wrong-doer  to  a  more  responsible  life- 
style. 

And  traditional  efforts  at  rehabilitation, 
however,  well-intentioned,  have  done  little 
to  help  the  wrong-doer  choose  that  more  re- 
sponsible lifestyle.  Over  sixty  percent  of  all 
innuttes  released  from  prison  are  re-arrested 
within  three  years.  Ninety-four  percent  of  all 


prison  inmates  are  repeat  offenders.  Some- 
thing else  is  needed. 

Mr.  Colson  is  right.  Something  else  is 
needed.  And  groups  like  Prison  Fellow- 
ship, in  my  opinion,  have  the  answer 
for  many  in  our  prison  population.  Pro- 
grams like  these  work.  Yet,  under  the 
Reid  amendment,  they  could  be  barred 
simply  because  of  the  indifference  of  a 
prison  official. 

A  1990  study  conducted  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Religious  Research  at  Loyola 
College  in  Maryland  compared  two 
groups  of  ex-offenders.  They  were  simi- 
lar in  terms  of  crimes  committed,  age, 
gender,  and  race.  The  only  difference 
between  them  was  that  one  group  had 
participated  in  Prison  Fellowship  pro- 
grams and  the  other  had  not. 

The  study  found  that,  overall,  offend- 
ers who  had  taken  part  in  the  program 
were  nearly  22  percent  less  likely  to  be 
re-arrested  than  those  who  had  not. 
Among  women,  the  difference  was  even 
more  notable.  Women  who  attended 
Prison  Fellowship  seminars  were  60 
percent  less  likely  to  be  arrested.  And. 
those  who  were  re-arrested  were 
charged  with  less  serious  offenses. 

Mr.  Colson  believes,  and  I  agree  that 
if  the  Reid/Simpson  amendment  be- 
comes law.  programs  such  as  those  op- 
erated by  Prison  Fellowship  can  and 
will  be  cut  off  at  the  discretion  of  pris- 
on officials  without  any  compelling 
reason.  And  for  that  reason.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  reli- 
gious freedom  is  a  fundamental  right. 
It  is  the  first  fundamental  right  explic- 
itly mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 
The  Smith  case  is  wrong.  It  ought  to  be 
overruled.  Prison  administrators  have 
an  interest  in  order,  safety,  discipline, 
and  other  types  of  controls  over  the 
prisons.  This  amendment  will  not 
interfere  wit^tti»ir  rights  to  do  that. 
In  fact,  they  will  be  able  to  show  in  al- 
most every  instance  a  compelling  in- 
terest to  enforce  their  discipline. 

There  is  nothing  wrong,  however,  in 
protecting  prisoners'  rights.  They  are 
not  total  animals.  They  should  have 
some  rights  protected. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  a  number  of  attorneys 
general  of  the  United  States  who  sup- 
port our  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ^.» 

State  of  New  York.  ,-/^     i 
Department  OF  LAW,       , 
New  York.  NY.  October  rs.  im. 

Dear  Senator:  The  undersigned  Attorneys 
General  support  the  passage  of  the  Religious 
Freedom  Restoration  Act  C'RFRA  ").  S.  578. 
without  amendment. 


We  oppose  Senator  Reid's  amendment  ex- 
empting prisons  from  RFRA  and  believe  that 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  report 
language  regarding  RFRA's  effect  on  pris- 
oner claims  strikes  a  proper  balance  between 
the  right  of  free  religious  expression  and  the 
critical  need  for  cost  effective  security  and 
order  in  our  nation's  penal  institutions. 

Based  on  paist  experience  with  RFRA's 
legal  standard,  the  bill  will  neither  jeopard- 
ize prison  security  nor  produce  significant 
increases  in  costs.  Although  prisoner  litiga- 
tion is  indeed  an  enormous  and  growing 
problem,  free  exercise  of  religion  claims  are 
made  in  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  these  cases. 
In  New  York,  for  example,  only  1%  of  all 
cases  mvolve  free  exercise  claims,  and  the 
percentage  of  such  cases  has  remained  essen- 
tially constant  in  recent  years  even  as  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  were  substantially 
changing  the  applicable  legal  standard. 

We  concur  with  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  to  advocating  adoption  of  RFRA 
without  amendment.  ^ 

Sincerely. 
Robert  Abrams,  Attorney  General  of  New 
York;  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  III,  Attor- 
ney General  of  Minnesota;  James  E 
Doyle,  Attorney  General  of  Wisconsin; 
Scott  Harshbarger,  Attorney  General 
of  Massachusetts;  Larry  EchoHawk; 
Attorney  General  of  Idaho;  Roland  W. 
Burris,  Attorney  General  of  Illinois; 
John  Pay  ton.  Corporation  Counsel. 
District  of  Columbia;  Michael  E.  Car- 
penter, Attorney  General  of  Maine; 
Winston  Bryant,  Attorney  General  of 
Arkansas;  Richard  Blumenthal.  Attor- 
ney General  of  Connecticut;  J.  Joseph 
Curran,  Jr.,  Attorney  General  of  Mary- 
land; Dan  Morales.  Attorney  General  of 
Texas;  Jeffrey  B.  Pine.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  there 
are  seven  points  I  would  like  to  stress 
in  opposition  to  the  Reid  amendment. 

First,  religious  liberty  is  a  fun- 
damental right.  For  almost  200  years  of 
this  Nation's  history  that  right  has  re- 
mained fundamental.  There  is  no  ex- 
emption in  the  first  amendment's  guar- 
antee of  religious  liberty.  There  should 
be  no  exemption  in  this  religious  lib- 
erty statue  we  are  about  to  enact. 

Second,  exposure  to  religion  is  the 
best  hope  we  have  for  rehabilitation  of 
a  prisoner.  Most  prisoners,  like  it  or 
not,  will  eventually  be  returning  to  our 
communities.  I  want  to  see  a  prisoner 
exposed  to  religion  while  in  prison.  We 
should  accommodate  efforts  to  bring 
religion  to  prisoners. 

Third,  the  compelling  State  interest 
test  outlined  in  RFRA  is  an  appro- 
priate test  for  challenges  to  religious 
liberties.  It  has  proven  to  be  a  work- 
able balance  between  the  interests  of 
prison  administrators  and  the  more 
limited  rights  of  prisoners.  Contrary  to 
what  some  have  suggested,  prison  offi- 
cials clearly  have  a  compelling  interest 
in  maintaining  order,  safety,  security, 
and  discipline.  The  sponsors  of  this  bill 
have  emphasized  this  point  repeatedly. 
Fourth,  the  claims  of  increased  pris- 
oner litigation  are  a  red  herring.  The 
litigious  prisoner  will  litigate  his 
clai<Tis  regardless  of  this  amendment. 
The\  Reid  amendment  will  do  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  reduce  the  number  of 
lawstiits  filed  by  prisoners. 
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Fifth,  the  cost  of  religious  accommo- 
dation is  a  consideration  under  the 
compelling  State  interest  test.  The 
courts  have  recognized  the  budgetary 
limitations  of  prison  administrators 
and  will  continue  to  consider  the  cost 
of  religious  accommodation  under 
RFRA. 

Sixth,  the  courts  are  well  suited  to 
identify  sham  religions  which  mock  es- 
tablished religion.  Claims  that  pris- 
oners will  successfully  extract  special 
privileges  by  forming  their  own  reli- 
gions will  be  easily  detected. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  this 
amendment  sets  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  religious  liberty.  The  real  danger 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  exemption  of 
prisoners,  but  in  the  choice  we  are 
making  about  exempting  anyone  from 
the  principle  of  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. Today  we  are  asked  only  to  ex- 
empt prisoners.  Tomorrow,  however. 
we  will  be  asked  to  exempt  others.  Ul- 
timately, we  may  be  asked  to  exempt 
certain  religions  which  are,  arguably, 
out  of  the  mainstream  of  American 
culture.  How  far  we  will  venture  is  a  le- 
gitimate unanswered  question. 

By  supporting  the  Reid  amendment 
we  embark  on  a  journey  down  the  most 
dangerous  of  paths.  Religion  truly  de- 
serves more  protection  than  offered  by 
the  Reid  amendment.  I  ask  you  to  help 
us  restore  religious  liberty  to  our  na- 
tion. I  ask  you  to  defeat  the  Reid 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  Religious  Freedom  Res- 
toration Act. 

In  one  sense,  tonight's  debate  can  be 
described  as  a  battle  between  two  com- 
peting legal  standards:  should  Congress 
endorse  the  standard  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  Smith  decision,  upholding  laws 
that  interfere  with  religious  practices, 
if  the  law  is  rationally  related  to  a  le- 
gitimate government  objective?  Or 
should  we  go  back  to  the  higher  stand- 
ard that  existed  before  the  Smith  deci- 
sion—that laws  interfering  with  reli- 
gious practices  should  only  be  upheld  if 
they  are  necessary  to  achieve  a  com- 
pelling government  objective? 

These  are  important  questions,  ques- 
tions whose  answers  have  real-life  con- 
sequences. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important 
issue  raised  by  this  debate  is  not  strict- 
ly a  legal  one,  but  rather  the  proper  re- 
lationship between  Government  and  re- 
ligion in  our  society. 

For,  in  the  America  of  1993.  Govern- 
ment too  often  views  religion  with  deep 
skepticism  and  our  popular  culture  too 
often  treats  religious  belief  with  con- 
tempt. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
very  first  sentence  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  guarantees 
not  freedom  of  speech  or  assembly,  or 
even  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  first  freedom  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  is  the  freedom  of  religious  ex- 


pression, "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of." 

These  words — direct,  but  all  too  often 
misunderstood — were  not  designed  to 
protect  a  defenseless  Government  from 
the  encroachments  of  religion,  but 
rather  to  protect  religion  from  an  over- 
reaching Government. 

And  there  is  a  good  reason  for  this: 
religion  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
competitor  to  Government.  Govern- 
ment's greatest  threat.  It's  no  surprise 
that  when  the  Communists  took  over 
Eastern  Europe,  they  tried  to  destroy 
the  one  institution  that  could  serve  as 
an  agent  of  social  change — the  church. 

And  we  have  seen  the  church  act  as 
an  agent  of  change  here  in  America: 
the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1950's 
and  1960's  was,  at  its  core,  a  religiously 
inspired  mass  movement.  The  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  other 
civil  rights  leaders  were  called  to  secu- 
lar action  by  a  deep  and  rich  religious 
faith  and  America  is  a  better  place  for 
it. 

So,  the  time  has  come  to  put  an  end 
to  the  motivations  blame  game  that 
seems  to  have  become  the  fashion  in 
this  country.  All  too  often,  our  society 
dismisses  out-of-hand  those  who  admit 
a  religious  motivation.  The  terrn  "reli- 
gious fanatic"  is  so  overused— and  mis- 
used—that anyone  who  seeks  to  trans- 
late religious  belief  into  political  ac- 
tion is  demonized  as  a  fanatic. 

When  a  person  or  group  seeks  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  public  debate,  it  is  irrel- 
evant whether  that  participation  is 
motivated  by  religious  belief.  What  is 
relevant  is  the  quality  of  the  participa- 
tion. Are  the  ends  being  sought  worthy 
of  secular  support?  Is  the  argument 
persuasive? 

And  that's  what  the  Religious  Free- 
dom Restoration  Act  is  all  about — al- 
lowing people  with  sincere  religious  be- 
liefs to  act  upon  those  beliefs,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  public  debate  without 
having  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  unneces- 
sarily large  Government  roadblocks. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  that 
would  exempt  prisons  from  coverage 
under  the  act.  It  is  not  too  often  that 
I  disagree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend  from  Wyoming,  Sen- 
ator Simpson,  but  in  my  view,  this 
amendment  is  not  necessary. 

The  Religious  Freedom  Restoration 
Act  will  not  prevent  prison  officials 
from  implementing  rules  designed  to 
enforce  prison  discipline.  If  a  discipli- 
nary rule  interferes  with  an  inmate's 
religious  practices,  that  rule  will  still 
remain  valid  if  it  serves  a  compelling 
interest  of  the  Government.  That  was 
the  standard  before  the  Smith  decision 
and  that  is  what  the  standard  should  be 
today. 

With  the  crime  epidemic  sweeping 
across  our  country,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  demanding  solutions  and,  when 


all  is  said  and  done,  the  best  solution 
to  crime  is  not  more  police  or  a  prison 
cell,  but  that  little  inner  voice  called 
conscience. 

Down  through  the  ages,  people  have 
developed  conscience  through  the  fam- 
ily and  the  schools,  and  through  the  re- 
ligious training  offered  by  our  church- 
es. 

And  if  religion  can  help  just  a  hand- 
ful of  prison  inmates  get  back  on 
track,  then  the  inconvenience  of  ac- 
commodating their  religious  beliefs  is 
a  very  small  price  to  pay. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  re- 
turns the  state  of  the  law  to  that  prior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  case,  Oregon  Em- 
ployment Division  versus  Smith.  This 
is  a  much  needed  change  because  the 
Smith  decision — along  with  two  cases 
specific  to  prisons,  O'Lone  and  Turn- 
er—has severely  limited  the  first 
amendment's  protection  of  the  right  to 
exercise  our  religious  beliefs  by  hold- 
ing that  the  Government  no  longer 
needs  a  compelling  interest  to  infringe 
on  this  right. 

This  bill  should  be  passed  without  an 
amendment  to  exempt  prisons.  To  rein- 
state the  compelling  interest  test  but 
specifically  exempt  prisons  would  be  to 
jeopardize  this  fundamental  right  in  a 
place  where  it  can  do  the  most  good. 

Religious  practice  is  the  one  right 
prisoners  have  that  maintains  their 
dignity  and  self-worth.  While  prisoners 
justifiably  lose  many  of  their  rights 
when  they  go  behind  bars,  religious 
freedom  has  long  been  acknowledged  as 
a  special  case  because  of  the  extremely 
personal  nature  of  religious  faith  and 
because  of  its  rehabilitative  attributes. 
We  are  very  worried  about  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  our  prison  system. 
But,  costs  grow  exponentially  when  we 
incarcerate  the  same  individuals  three 
of  four  times.  Why  is  there  such  a  high 
recidivism  rate?  Because,  as  Chuck 
Colson,  chairman  of  the  Prison  Fellow- 
ship Program  explains,  "Crime  is  a 
mirror  of  a  community's  moral  state.  " 
Enforcement  and  punishment  has  little 
effect  if  an  excon  does  not  possess  a 
value  system  that  rejects  the  lure  of 
repeated  criminal  activity  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  addition,  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Colson's  prison  ministries  group,  which 
has  successfully  rehabilitated  many 
prisoners,  has  been  denied  access  to 
prisoners  in  Maryland  who  upon  admis- 
sion to  prisoners  who  did  not  identify 
themselves  as  protestants.  I  also  un- 
derstand that  a  Colorado  prison  pres- 
ently denies  prisoners  rights  to  take 
communion.  These  are  examples  of  the 
need  for  us  to  pass  this  bill  without 
this  amendment. 

Attorney  General  Reno,  overseeing 
the  Nation's  largest  prison  system, 
urged  the  adoption  of  this  bill  in  com- 
mittee without  amendment.  She  stated 
that  an  amendment  exempting  prisons 
was  unnecessary  and   reinstitution  of 
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pre-Smlth  law  would  not  pose  an  undue 
burden  on  the  operation  of  prisons. 

Many  State  attorneys  general  and  di- 
rectors of  prison  systems  are  concerned 
about  changing  the  standard  of  review 
for  cases  in  prisons.  This  is  understand- 
able. In  Oregon,  prison  and  jail  officials 
have  gone  to  some  length  to  provide 
adequate  deference  to  religious  prac- 
tice. These  corrections  officials  gen- 
erally respect  the  need  to  protect  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  but  are  con- 
cerned about  the  costs  and  time  in- 
volved with  litigation  on  these  cases. 

But.  as  Attorney  General  Reno  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
some  prisoners  attempted  to  gain  privi- 
leges based  on  fabricated  free  exercise 
claims  before  the  current  standard  wsis 
in  place,  these  claims  have  continued 
under  the  current  standard,  and  "they 
will  doubtless  continue  whether  S.  578 
becomes  law  or  not."  Further,  free  ex- 
ercise claims  are  a  small  percentage  of 
the  cases  that  are  filed.  The  New  York 
attorney  general's  office  found  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  standard  used,  religious 
freedom  cases  are  less  than  1  percent  of 
all  prison  cases.  Ln  Ohio,  they  were  less 
than  2  percent. 

Finally,  this  amendment  is  not  nec- 
essary for  the  security  of  prisons.  In 
fact  it  could  even  be  detrimental  to  se- 
curity by  setting  back  the  rehabilita- 
tive process  and  by  furthering  alien- 
ation and  discontent  in  the  prison  set- 
ting. Activities  that  are  dangerous  or 
jeopardize  discipline  would  still  be  sub- 
ject to  restriction  under  the  compel- 
ling interest  standard  implemented  in 
this  bill. 

The  courts  recognize  the  compelling 
interests  inherent  in  prison  operations. 
As  the  committee  report  on  this  bill 
states: 

The  committee  expects  that  courts  will 
continue  the  tradition  of  ^Ivln?  due  def- 
erence to  the  experience  and  expertise  of 
prison  and  mail  administrators  in  establish- 
ing necessary  regulations  and  procedures  to 
maintain  good  order,  security  and  discipline 
consistent  with  consideration  of  costs  and 
limited  resources. 

I  will  vote  against  this  amendment 
because  It  Is  simply  not  necessary  and 
Is  contradictory  to  the  purpose  of  the 
entire  bill:  protection  of  an  Individ- 
ual's right  to  free  exercise  of  religion. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  decided  to  vote  against  the  Reid 
amendment  to  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act  [RFRA].  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Reld  amendment  would 
create  an  exception  In  RFRA  so  that 
prisons  would  not  have  to  show  that 
they  have  a  compelling  Interest  for  re- 
stricting a  prisoner's  religious  liberty. 
The  reason  for  making  this  exception 
Is  to  curtail  Ineyitjable.  self-serving, 
often  frivolous  prponV^e  exercise  law- 
suits. 

I  am  extrB«»«iji«jiXjrtpathetic  to  Sen- 
ator Reid's  aims.  Before  coming  to  the 
Senate,  I  was  Missouri's  State  attorney 
general.  So  I  know  very  well  that  there 
Is  a  problem  with  frivolous  prison  law- 


suits. Some,  maybe  1  or  2  percent,  are 
based  on  religion.  Most  are  not.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  we 
should  do  something  to  curtail  absurd 
prisoner  claims.  Perhaps  we  should 
consider  amending  section  1983  to  curb 
all  frivolous  section  1983  suits.  I  would 
be  very  Interested  In  exploring  such  an 
option.  But  to  summarily  cut  off  reli- 
gious free  exercise  for  an  entire  group 
cannot  be  the  answer. 

It  cannot  be  the  answer  for  several 
reasons.  First,  because  it  is  too  broad. 
The  freedom  to  practice  religion  is  one 
of  our  most  precious  fundamental 
rights.  And  Congress  should  not  codify 
group  exceptions  to  fundamental  free- 
doms. Many  of  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  amendment  could  be  made  to 
curtail  free  exercise  In  the  public 
schools  and  other  arenas  as  well.  Be- 
fore we  deny  anyone  the  right  to  prac- 
tice his  faith,  prisoner  or  schoolchild, 
the  Government  should  scrutinize  his 
individual  claim. 

Legitimate  free  exercise  claims  must 
be  protected.  This  amendment  would 
grant  prison  officials  almost  unbridled 
discretion  to  deny  rights.  And  prison 
offlclals/do  not  have  a  good  track 
record  far  respecting  legitimate  reli- 
gious needs.  There  are  already  cases  il- 
lustrating this  which  were  decided 
under  the  standard  the  Reld  amend- 
ment would  retain.  For  example.  In 
1991,  In  the  case  of  Young  versus  Lane, 
an  Illinois  prison  denied  Jewish  In- 
mates' requests  to  wear  yarmulkes 
based  on  the  silly  assertion  that  the 
Jewish  Inmates  might  wear  the 
yarmulkes  as  a  means  of  gang  identi- 
fication. 

In  Friend  versus  Kolodzelczak,  also 
in  1991.  an  Alameda  County  jail  refused 
Catholic  Inmates  the  right  to  keep  ro- 
sary beads  and  scapulars  In  their  cells. 
The  court,  finding  for  the  prison,  relied 
on  the  defendants'  argument — available 
in  virtually  every  free  exercise  case — 
that  accommodating  the  prisoners'  re- 
quest to  practice  his  religion  would 
create  an  Impression  of  favoritism 

A  Colorado  prison  now  denies  in- 
mates the  right  to  take  communion. 
Surely  these  were  not  capricious  or 
frivolous  requests.  Surely  they  could 
have  been  accommodated  to  some  ex- 
tent. But  under  the  present  standard, 
the  standard  of  the  Reld  amendment, 
they  will  not  be  accommodated. 

Now.  I  understand  that  It  Is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  accommodate  even  a  sin- 
cere religious  Individual  or  group.  Even 
before  Oregon  versus  Smith,  courts 
took  costs  into  account  and  denied 
claims  on  that  basis.  And  they  will 
continue  to  do  this  under  the  RFRA 
standard.  But  now  some  prisons  deny 
Inmates  with  religious  dietary  restric- 
tions the  right  to  appropriate  food- 
even  where  there  Is  no  additional  cost. 
Even  where  members  of  the  community 
offer  to  provide  the  food  for  free.  This 
cannot  continue. 

And,  while  these  and  other  legiti- 
mate   religious   claims   are    being    Ig- 


nored, I  am  not  aware  of  even  one  deci- 
sion in  which  a  bizarre  claim  was 
upheld  under  the  RFRA  standard. 

In  fact,  and  this  Is  another  reason  I 
am  voting  against  the  amendment, 
courts  have  generally  been  extremely 
deferential  to  prison  authorities. 
Courts  have  long  recognized  that  safe- 
ty and  order  In  prisons  are  compelling 
State  Interests.  Courts  have  accepted 
the  expertise  of  prison  administrators 
as  to  how  to  achieve  these  goals.  RFRA 
mandates  a  uniform  test,  not  a  uniform 
result.  Prisons  by  their  nature  differ 
from  other  settings.  That  Is  taken  into 
account  under  RFRA.  I  am  also  satis- 
fled  that  these  principles  are  clearly 
spelled  out  In  RFRA's  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  supported 
measures  to  reduce  the  amount  of  liti- 
gation In  this  country.  I  am  obviously 
concerned  by  the  prospect  of  any  In- 
crease. But  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
frivolous  claims  will  proliferate  under 
RFRA.  On  the  contrary.  RFRA  reestab- 
lishes a  standard  that  existed  for  30 
years.  The  only  reason  to  suspect  a 
new  explosion  of  litigation  would  be  If 
there  had  been  a  precipitous  decrease 
after  the  Smith  decision.  But  since 
Smith,  the  amount  of  prisoner  reli- 
gious litigation  has  not  decreased.  I  see 
no  reason  to  suspect  a  sudden  Increase 
now. 

Finally,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
several  of  my  colleagues,  far  from  dis- 
couraging religious  practice  In  prison, 
we  should  invite  it.  Under  the  current 
standard.  Chuck  Colson's  Prison  Min- 
istries, which  has  an  extremely  posi- 
tive effect  on  prisoners,  has  already 
been  excluded  from  prisons  In  Mary- 
land. The  evidence  Is  overwhelming 
that  inmates  who  join  religious  out- 
reach groups  have  far  lower  recidivism 
rates.  Isn't  that  part  of  what  we  hope 
to  accomplish  in  prisons. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  that  there 
will  inevitably  be  a  few  dozen  of  these 
silly  steak  and  sherry  cases  wasting 
our  time  every^>ear\  The  courts  will 
see  them  for  what  tltey  ^re.  Perhaps 
RFRA  will  even  add  a  few  to  that  num- 
ber. We  really  cannot  afford  them.  But 
we  can  afford  even  less  the  result  under 
this  amendment.  We  can  afford  even 
less  the  loss  of  legitimate  religious  ex- 
ercise by  prisoners  under  government 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  last  remaining  mo- 
ment. 

Today  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
the  opportunity  to  cast  a  historic  vote 
for  religious  liberty:  The  Religious 
Freedom  Restoration  Act  will  assure 
all  Americans  the  right  to  follow  the 
teaching  of  their  faiths,  free  from  Gov- 
ernment Interference. 
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As  we  vote  today  to  restore  the  broad 
protection  for  religious  freedom  envi- 
sioned by  the  Framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, let  us  not  deny  this  fundamental 
right  to  persons  in  prison. 

In  a  famous  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Matthew,  Jesus  says  to  the  righteous 
ones  "I  was  in  prison  and  you  visited 
me."  And  the  righteous  asked  Him, 
"when  did  we  ever  see  you  in  prison 
and  visit  you?"  And  Jesus  responded, 
"I  tell  you  whenever  you  did  this  for 
the  least  of  your  brothers,  you  did  it 
for  me." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  are 
in  prison  are  among  the  least  among 
us.  But  they  are  entitled  to  practice 
their  religions,  and  we  should  encour- 
age them  to  do  so. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  13  State  attorney  generals 
oppose  the  Reid  amendment,  because  it 
is  unnecessary  and  Inappropriate  to 
deny  prisoners  the  same  religious 
rights  the  act  will  guarantee  to  all 
Americans.  They  know  that  the  Reli- 
gious Freedom  Restoration  Act  will 
not  undermine  prison  security  or  in- 
crease frivolous  prisoner  litigation;  but 
it  will  protect  the  religious  rights  of 
all  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  reli- 
gious liberty  by  voting  to  reject  the 
pending  amendment  and  to  support  the 
Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act. 

.^.NIMAL  CRUELTY 

Concerns  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  RFRA  will  limit  a  State's 
ability  enforce  laws  banning  animal 
cruelty.  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  these  concerns  are  unfounded. 

This  question  arose  following  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  last  summer  in 
Church  of  the  Lukumi  Babalu  Aye,  Inc. 
v.  Hialeah,  [61  U.S.L.W.  4587,  No.  91-948 
(U.S.  June  11,  1993)],  which  arose  when 
persons  practicing  the  Santerla  reli- 
gion, which  practices  animal  sacrifice, 
challenged  a  Hialeah  city  ordinance 
outlawing  religious  ritual  animal 
slaughter  while  permitting  the  killing 
of  animals  in  other  circumstances.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Con- 
stitution's Free  Exercise  Clause  barred 
a  government  from  singling  out  for 
prohibition  religiously  motivated  kill- 
ing of  animals  while  permitting  such 
killings  motivated  for  other  purposes. 

The  Court  noted  that  under  the  stat- 
ute at  issue,  "few  if  any  killings  of  ani- 
mals are  prohibited  other  than 
Santeria  sacrifice  *  *  *  [Although 

Santerla  sacrifice  Is  prohibited, 
killings  that  are  no  more  necessary  or 
humane  In  almost  all  other  cir- 
cumstances are  unpunished."  Review- 
ing the  events  that  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  ordinance,  the  Court  con- 
cluded that  the  provision  had  been 
passed  to  suppress  religious  activity, 
and  that  it  unconstitutionally  dis- 
criminated against  religion  in  viola- 
tion of  the  first  amendment. 

The  Santeria  case  thus  dealt  only 
with  laws  that  single  out  religious  ani- 
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mal  sacrifice  while  allowing  other 
kinds  of  killing  of  animals.  In  contrast, 
RFRA  is  intended  to  deal  with  statutes 
of  general  applicability,  not  those  that 
single  out  religious  activity. 

RFRA  requires  that  statutes  of  gen- 
eral applicability  that  substantially 
burden  free  exercise  of  religion  must  be 
necessary  to  achieve  a  compelling  Gov- 
ernment Interest.  The  Court  In  the 
Hialeah  case  did  not  address  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  nondiscriminatory  ban 
on  animal  killing  would  meet  this  com- 
pelling Interest  standard.  But  In  my 
view  there  clearly  is  a  compelling  Gov- 
ernment Interest  in  avoiding  the  need- 
less slaughter  of  animals. 

Our  country  has  a  long  history  of 
protecting  animals  from  cruelty 
through  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  general  antlcruelty  statutes. 
In  fact,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
enacted  the  first  statutory  legislation 
to  protect  animals  from  cruel  treat- 
ment in  1641.  Today,  virtually  every 
State  in  the  Nation  has  an  anticruelty 
law  that  protects  animals  from  unnec- 
essary torture,  abuse,  or  killing. 

The  Federal  Government  passed  a  hu- 
mane slaughter  law  In  1960  and  cur- 
rently 26  States  have  enacted  State  hu- 
mane slaughter  statues.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  stifle  the 
enforcement  of  religious-neutral  laws 
that  protect  animals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Madam  President,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  It  Is 
not  the  Smith  case  that  is  the  control- 
ling aspect  of  the  matter  before  us.  It 
is  the  O'Lone  case.  We  do  nothing  to 
affect  a  person's  religious  liberty.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I  hope  the  bill 
passes.  But  the  bill  should  pass  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  me  and  Sen- 
ator Simpson  because  it  would  make  a 
better  bill.  We  simply  maintain  the 
same  standards  that  have  been  in  effect 
in  this  country  for  many  years. 

Last  year,  48,538  criminal  cases  were 
brought  in  Federal  court.  During  the 
same  period,  inmates  in  Federal  and 
State  systems  filed  almost  50,000  civil 
lawsuits  against  the  Government  in 
the  same  court  system.  The  criminals 
are  winning  by  almost  1,500.  The  crimi- 
nals are  tying  up  our  court  system 
with  suits  just  for  the  sake  of  doing  it, 
and  it  costs  enormous  amounts  of 
money  every  year.  It  costs  the  State  of 
Nevada  millions  and  other  States  far 
more. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  maintain 
the  current  standard  for  reviewing  In- 
mates' religious  claims.  Under  this  Su- 
preme Court  standard,  a  prisoner's  free 
exercise  may  be  burdened  if  it  is  rea- 
sonably related  to  prison  interests. 
Under  RFRA  the  standard  could  be 
changed  so  the  State  would  have  to 
have  a  compelling  interest  and  the  al- 
ternative would  have  to  be  the  least  re- 
strictive means. 

What  this  means  Is  that  prisoners 
who   sue    the   Government    to   receive 


pornographic  material,  knives  to  per- 
form animal  sacrifice,  women  to  dance 
with  in  the  moonlight  in  religious  cere- 
monies— and  there  are  reams  of  cases 
like  these  I  mentioned— are  going  to  be 
able  to  tie  up  the  courts  even  more  and 
their  cases  are  going  to  be  even  more 
winnable.  Far  over  half  the  attorneys 
general  favor  this  amendment.  Every 
prison  administrator  In  this  country 
favors  this  amendment.  Judges  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  dismiss  cases  by  sum- 
mary judgment  if  this  standard  is  not 
adopted  by  this  amendment. 

Full  evidentiary  hearings  will  be  nec- 
essary In  all  these  ridiculous  claims  by 
prisoners.  We  cannot  afford  to  Impose 
upon  the  States  another  unfunded 
mandate,  and  that  is  what  this  would 
be.  The  opponents  of  our  amendment 
claim  we  are  trying  to  take  away  a 
prisoner's  religious  rights.  That  is  pop- 
pycock. Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  We  maintain  all  the  rights  pris- 
oners currently  have.  and.  believe  me. 
they  have  a  lot  of  rights,  far  more  than 
most  people  even  outside  prisons  In 
some  Instances. 

I  appreciate  the  Biblical  quotation, 
but  we  are  not  taking  any  Bibles  away 
from  anyone.  We  are  taking  no  reli- 
gious freedom  away  from  any  pris- 
oners. I  repeat,  all  this  amendment 
does  is  maintain  the  current  standard 
in  the  prisons  for  reviewing  a  pris- 
oner's religious  rights.  It  Is  a  standard 
long  established  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  one  supported  by  all  50  State  pris- 
on directors,  a  majority  of  State  attor- 
neys general,  the  National  Sheriffs  As- 
sociation, the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employ- 
ees, and  many  Governors,  and,  I  re- 
spectfully submit,  common  sense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Feingold).  The  Senator  from 
ming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr. 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  it  be  In  order  to  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
ofH.R.  1308. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rocke- 
feller), Is  necessarily  absent. 


(Mr. 
Wyo- 


Presldent,  I  ask 
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The  presiding/  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  li, 

nays  58,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  330  Le^] 
YEAS— 41 
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Baucus 

Bond 

Breaux 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bums 

Byrd 

Cochran 

Coben 

Conrad 

Coverdell 

Daschle 

Dorian 

Exoo 


Akaka 

Bennett 

Blden 

Blnvamaii 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Campbell 

Chafee 

Coats 

Crais 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Dureobetver 

Felngold 


Falrcloth  Murkowskl 

Feinstein  Nlckles 

Gorton  Nunn 

Graham  Pressler 

Gramm  Rel<J 

Helms  Roth 

Holllngs  Sasser 

Hutchison  Sh«lby 

Johnston  Simpson 

Kerrey  Smith 

Lett  Stevens 

Mack  Thurmond 

Mathews  Wallop 
McCain 

NAYS— 58 

Ford  McConnell 

Glenn  Metienbaum 

Grsssley  Mlkulski 

Gregg  Mitchell 

Harkln  Moseley-Braun 

Hatch  Moynihan 

Hatneld  Murray 

Heflin  Packwood 

Inouye  Pel' 

Jeffords  Pnror 

Kassebaum  Rlegle 

Kempttorne  Robb 
Kennedy  Sarbanes 

Kerry  Simon 

Kohl  Specter 

Lautenberg  Warner 

Leahy  Wellstone 

Levin  Wofford 

Lieberman 
Luear 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Rockefeller 


So  the  amendment  (No.  1083)  was  re- 

•  Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  and 
strong  supporter  of  S.  578.  the  Reli- 
gious Freedom  and  Restoration  Act  of 
1993.  I  want  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  support  the  bill  unamended 
and  in  its  current  form. 

S.  578  is  designed  to  reverse  the  re- 
sults of  two  Supreme  Court  cases  and 
codify  the  Free  Exercise  Exemptions 
Doctrine  established  in  Sherbert  versus 
Vemer.  374  U.S.  398  (1963).  The  Supreme 
Court  in  Sherbert  established  a  stand- 
ard of  review  requiring  any  govern- 
ment to  show  a  compelling  interest  in 
order  to  substantially  burden  or  re- 
strict religious  practice,  and  that  if  a 
compelling  interest  is  shown,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  only  burden  or  restrict  re- 
ligious practice  by  the  least  restrictive 
means  available. 

For  nearly  20  years  the  compelling 
interest  standard  has  proved  to  be  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  strike  an  appro- 
priate balance  between  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  and  the  functions  of 
Government — even  those  functions  re- 
lated to  safety  and  security.  However, 
the  Court  reversed  the  compelling  in- 
terest standard,  first  in  O'Lone  versus 
Estate  of  Shabazz,  482  U.S.  342  (1987). 
where  the  Court  afford[ed]  appropriate 
deference  to  prison  officials,  in  declar- 
ing prison  regulations  to  be  judged 
under  a  reasonableness  test,  and  later 


in  Employment  Division  versus  Smith. 
494  U.S.  872  (1990).  in  which  religious 
protections  were  weakened  for  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well.  Congressional  ac- 
tion is  needed  in  order  to  enforce  the 
first  amendment's  religious  liberty 
protections.  Under  the  fourteenth 
amendment  Congress  has  the  authority 
to  enact  legislation  providing  greater 
protection  to  religious  freedom  than 
has  been  granted  by  the  Court. 

I  am  aware  that  many  prison  officials 
and  attorneys  general  in  the  States  op- 
pose the  legislation  in  its  current  form. 
They  would  amend  the  act  to  exempt 
prisons  and  prisoners  claims  from  the 
application  of  the  compelling  interest 
standard.  They  have  maintained  that 
requiring  States  to  show  a  compelling 
interest  in  restricting  the  free  exercise 
of  a  prisoner's  religion  will  result  in  an 
overwhelming  avalanche  of  prisoner 
claims  and  demands  for  special  meals, 
release  from  a  variety  of  prison  rules, 
access  to  drugs  and  other  contraband, 
refusal  of  medical  treatment  for  com- 
municable diseases,  access  to  religious 
materials  that  spread  racial  hate  and 
other  rights  seen  as  a  threat  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  prisons.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  attorneys  general  con- 
tend, litigation  costs  to  defend  the 
State  against  such  claims  will  sky 
rocket.  But  in  the  face  of  these  claims, 
stands  the  empirical  evidence  to  flatly 
rebut  these  assertions. 

In  the  years  preceding  O'Lone.  and 
Smith,    when    the   courts   applied   the 
compelling    interest    standard    in    all 
cases  of  religious  freedom,  first  amend- 
ment   jurisprudence    has    always    re- 
spected the  compelling  need  for  prisons 
to    maintain    safety,    order,    and    dis- 
cipline.    In     fact,     prisoner    religious 
rights   claims   have   never   been   more 
than   1   percent   of  all   prisoner  com- 
plaint cases  nationally.   The   same   is 
true  in  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin, 
where   not   only   have    prisoner's   reli- 
gious rights  cases  never  exceeded  1  per- 
cent, but  the  proportion  of  these  cases 
has  actually  decreased  from  a  height  of 
.7    percent    in    1987,    the    year    of    the 
O'Long  ruling,  to  one-half  of  1  percent 
currently.    What    has   happened,    how- 
ever,   to    increase   litigation   costs   to 
States  in  relation  to  prisoner  claims,  is 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  number 
of  prisons   built,    and    the   number   of 
prisoners   States   have   warehoused    in 
their  prison  systems.  This  fact  is  more 
likely  to  have  had  an  affect  on  costs 
associated  with  litigation,  prison  secu- 
rity, safety,  order  and  discipline  than 
the  religious  claims  of  the  prisoners 
themselves. 

Simply  stated,  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
ligious Freedom  and  Restoration  Act 
as  Introduced  would  recognize  the  con- 
stitutional importance  of  religious  lib- 
erty in  the  prison  context,  and  restore 
the  societal  benefits  flowing  from  reli- 
gious exercise  by  prisoners.  However,  it 
would  not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  secu- 
rity, discipline,  and  institutional  order. 


or  substantially  increased  cost.  The 
bill  does  not  enact  a  revolutionary 
legal  standard  for  prisoner  free  exer- 
cise claims.  It  restores  a  standard  that 
proved  workable  and  balanced  in  secur- 
ing the  freedoms  granted  by  the  first 
amendment  and  safety  in  the  conduct 
of  Government  functions. 

Mr.  President,  the  religious  freedom 
provisions  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  are  integral  parts  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  fundamental 
civil  liberties  of  every  American  of 
every  faith  and  religion.  For  more  than 
200  years,  our  society  has  functioned 
under  the  principle  that  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religious  beliefs  is  a  fundamen- 
tal right  that  Government  cannot  re- 
strict except  under  the  most  compel- 
ling circumstances,  and  then  only  in 
the  most  narrow  manner  so  a  to  not 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  these 
rights.  This  legislation  would  reestab- 
lish these  protections,  which  were 
weakened  by  these  recent  decisions.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  and  strongly 
support  this  important  legislation.* 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  Reli- 
gious Freedom  Restoration  Act 
[RFRA].  arguably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  concern- 
ing religious  freedom  in  our  lifetime. 

Our  nation's  commitment  to  individ- 
ual religious  liberty  is  as  old  as  our  Na- 
tion itself— indeed,  older.  This  long  tra- 
dition of  upholding  the  right  to  prac- 
tice one's  religion  freely,  without  the 
unnecessary  interference  of  Govern- 
ment, remains  a  core  element  of  our 
national  heritage.  Since  colonial 
times,  millions  of  people  have  left  their 
homelands  in  search  of  a  safe  harbor 
from  persecution  to  arrive  at  our 
shores  secure  in  the  fact  that  this  land 
is  a  land  of  liberty.  Religious  freedom 
has  remained  a  bedrock  in  our  societal 
framework.  Because  our  Nation  has 
guaranteed  religious  freedom,  we  have 
all  been  enriched  by  a  diverse  tradition 
of  religious  experiences — one  that  has 
flourished,  in  large  part,  because  of  the 
free  exercise  clause.  Far  from  a  luxury, 
religious  freedom  is  a  right  without 
which  we  would  be  all  the  poorer. 

The  right  to  be  allowed  to  practice 
one's  religion  unburdened  by  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  enshrined  in  the  free 
exercise  clause  of  the  first  amendment. 
This  amendment  provides  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  •  *  *  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  [of  religion]."  Our 
modem  day  jurisprudence  on  the  free 
exercise  clause  can  be  traced  back  30 
years,  when  in  1963  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  its  landmark  decision.  Sherbert 
versus  Vemer.  In  his  opinion  for  the 
Court,  Justice  Brennan  held  that  in  in- 
stances where  governmental  laws  or 
actions  place  a  subsUntial  burden 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  the 
Government  must  demonstrate  that  by 
doing  so  it  is  using  the  least  restrictive 
means  to  achieve  a  compelling  govem- 
mental    interest.    This    standard    has 
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come  to  be  known  as  the  compelling  in- 
terest test.  And  for  27  years  following 
Sherbert,  the  courts,  in  large  part,  em- 
ployed the  compelling  interest  stand- 
ard in  its  free  exercise  analysis. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  legal  world, 
however,  the  Supreme  Court  intro- 
duced a  new  standard  in  its  1990  deci- 
sion. Employment  Division  versus 
Smith.  In  Smith,  a  divided  Court 
abruptly  abandoned  the  compelling  in- 
terest standard  and  dramatically  weak- 
ened the  constitutional  protection  for 
freedom  of  religion.  Smith  declared 
that  a  law  of  general  applicability  that 
operates  to  burden  religious  practices 
does  not  violate  the  first  amendment 
so  long  as  that  law  is  rationally  related 
to  a  legitimate  governmental  interest. 
This  rational  relation  standard  brings 
the  level  of  scrutiny  down  to  a  far 
lower  level.  Most  importantly.  Smith 
has  in  essence,  removed  any  real  or  sig- 
nificant constitutional  protection  for 
the  free  exercise  of  religion.  It  has,  in 
effect,  gutted  the  free  exercise  clause. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill 
breathes  new  life  into  the  protections 
we  give  for  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
and  ensures  that,  like  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  from  discrimina- 
tion, freedom  of  religion  will  again  be 
restored  as  a  constitutional  norm,  not 
an  anomaly.  This  bill  ensures  that  reli- 
gious liberty  will  once  again  be  given 
its  proper  place  among  our  most  valued 
liberties. 

RFRA  bolsters  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion by  restoring  the  legal  standard 
that  was  applied  to  the  decisions  which 
preceded  Smith,  the  compelling  inter- 
est standard.  RFRA  simply  insures 
that  courts  will  protect  the  fundamen- 
tal right  to  freely  exercise  one's  reli- 
gion at  an  appropriate  level  of  scru- 
tiny. RFRA  does  not  dictate  the  out- 
come of  any  particular  case;  rather,  it 
allows  each  case  to  be  judged  on  its 
merits  within  the  proper  framework. 

It  is  a  testament  to  the  importance 
of  RFRA  that  virtually  every  religious 
group,  spanning  the  entire  spectrum, 
has  voiced  its  support  for  this  bill.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  when  such  a  diverse  coali- 
tion joins  in  wholehearted  agreement. 
Like  this  large  and  diverse  coalition,  1 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  support  this  bill,  as  I  did  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Like  the  spon- 
sors, I  am  not  confident  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Oregon  ver- 
sus Smith  gives  sufficient  protection  to 
the  freedom  of  worship.  After  all,  free- 
dom of  worship  is  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded— perhaps  the  most  fundamen- 
tal. It  is  important  that  we  put  the 
burden  on  Government  to  justify  itself 
when  it  wishes  to  hinder  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

I  should  note  that  I  have  had  some 
reservations  about  the  bill.  Congress 
must  tread  very  carefully  when  legis- 
lating standards  for  the  freedom  of  re- 


ligion. When  we  considered  the  bill  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  raised  con- 
cerns about  Congress'  constitutional 
authority  to  enact  legislation  dictating 
to  the  Supreme  Court  what  standards 
it  must  employ  in  free  exercise  cases, 
and  about  the  wisdom  of  mandating  a 
compelling  interest  standard  in  all 
cases.  Fortunately,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  was  able  to  alleviate  many  of 
these  objections.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  colloquy  with  Senator 
Hatch  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  outside 
supporters  of  this  bill  for  their  persist- 
ence in  fighting  for  passage  of  a  bill 
which  they  consider  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  religious  liberty  of  their  di- 
verse parishioners.  It  has  been  nice  to 
see  people  of  so  many  different  faiths 
uniting  behind  a  common  cause.  When 
you  see  Mike  Farris  and  the  ACLU 
working  together  on  a  first-amendment 
issue,  you  know  something  special  is 
going  on. 

I  would  also  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  for  his  persistence.  I 
am  quite  confident  this  bill  would  not 
be  before  us  today  were  it  not  for  his 
strong  support.  I  admire  the  commit- 
ment to  religious  freedom  that  gen- 
erates such  tenacity. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming that  the  bill  not  establish  a  new, 
liberal  standard  for  first-amendment 
claims  by  prisoners.  Indeed,  I  raised 
these  concerns  during  full  committee 
consideration  of  the  bill.  But  I  think 
those  concerns  have  been  satisfactorily 
addressed  by  the  sponsors. 

As  Senator  Hatch  explained  to  me  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  markup  of 
the  bill,  and  as  the  committee  explains 
in  the  report,  the  bill  is  to  be  read  by 
the  courts  as  recognizing  the  inher- 
ently compelling  interest  prison  ad- 
ministrators have  in  maintaining  pris- 
on order.  But  given  the  importance  of 
religion  as  a  tool  for  rehabilitation, 
and  the  importance  of  prison  as  a  place 
for  people  of  faith  to  try  to  save  the 
most  desperate  and  lost  members  of 
our  society,  we  should  require  prison 
administrators  to  at  least  put  forward 
a  justification  for  restrictions  placed 
on  worship  by  prisoners. 

I  am  also  satisfied  the  bill  will  not 
create  a  new  flood  of  prisoner  litiga- 
tion. And  I  think  the  problem  of  frivo- 
lous prisoner  litigation  must  be  dealt 
with  generically,  not  by  restricting  dis- 
creet classes  of  claims.  I  hope  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  will  support 
my  efforts  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  establish  additional  requirements 
for  prisoner  exhaustion  of  administra- 
tive remedies  prior  to  filing  suit.  Pris- 
oner litigation  is  a  serious  problem, 
and   we   should  deal   with   it.   But  we 


shouldn't    start    by    restricting    pris- 
oners' right  to  worship. 

EXHIBm 

Colloquy  of  Senators  Hatch  and  Grass- 
ley.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  May  6. 
1993 

Mr  GRASSLEY.  What  Is  the  basis  for  con- 
gressional power  to  enact  this  bill?  Do  we 
have  authority  to  prescribe  a  specific  stand- 
ard for  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Hatch.  In  my  view  there  is  congres- 
sional authority  to  defend  the  first  amend- 
ment's protection  of  our  religious  freedom. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  state  ac- 
tion under  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  The  due  process  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  provides  that  author- 
ity and  it  has  consistently  been  held  to  in- 
corporate and  apply  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  States.  Constitutional  scholars.  Includ- 
ing professor  Douglas  Laycock  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  have  testified  before  our  Com- 
mittee to  this  effect. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  How  does  the  bill  apply  to 
the  military  and  prisons— where  I  believe — 
and  the  court  has  stated — the  government 
has  a  very  strong  interest  in  order  and  dis- 
cipline? 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  believe  the  United  States 
military  will  certainly  be  able  to  maintain 
good  order,  discipline,  and  security  under 
this  bill.  The  courts  have  always  recognized 
the  compelling  nature  of  our  military's  in- 
terest in  order,  discipline,  and  security  in 
the  regulation  of  our  armed  forces  and  have 
always  extended  to  them  significant  def- 
erence. I  would  expect  this  deference  to  con- 
tinue under  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  prisons,  the  bottomline  is 
that  prison  administrator's  interest  in  order, 
safety,  security,  and  discipline  are  going  to 
be  deemed  compelling,  and  that  is  certainly 
my  intention. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  should  emphasize, 
prison  administrators  will  have  to  articulate 
their  security  concerns  and  demonstrate  the 
connection  between  their  legitimate  concern 
and  the  regulations.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
too  much  to  ask  on  behalf  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion,  even  for  prisoners.  Indeed, 
prisoners  are  especially  needful  of  the  influ- 
ence of  religion.  I  would  rather  have  pris- 
oners trying  to  practice  their  faith  than 
learning  how  to  become  better  criminals 
once  released.  Obviously,  when  the  practice 
of  religion  collides  with  the  need  to  main- 
tain order  and  security,  the  prison  adminis- 
trators will  win  their  case  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  How  will  this  bill  apply  in 
cases  the  courts  have  decided  on  the  basis  of 
the  need  to  conduct  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  government?  In  one  case— Bowen  v.  Roy— 
the  Court  denied  a  free  exercise  challenge  to 
the  government's  use  of  Social  Security 
numbers  for  internal  management.  In  an- 
other case,  Lyng  v.  Northwest  Indian  Cemetery 
Protective  Association,  the  Court  rejected  a 
free  exercise  challenge  to  the  government's 
use  of  government's  lands.  Instead  of  using 
the  compelling  interest  test,  the  Court  in 
these  cases  found  that  the  religious  claims  of 
particular  citizens  were  outweighed  by  the 
government's  need  to  conduct  internal  af- 
fairs. Are  these  cases  essentially  overruled 
by  this  bill? 

Mr.  Hatch.  RFRA  would  have  no  effect  on 
cases  like  Bowen  v.  Roy.  476  U.S.  673  (1986). 
involving  the  use  of  social  security  numbers, 
because  the  incidental  impact  on  a  religious 
practice  does  not  constitute  a  cognizable 
■burden"  on  anyone's  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion. Unless  such  a  burden  is  demonstrated, 
there  can  be  no  free  exercise  violation.  Thus. 
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a  claimant  never  gets  to  the  compelling  in- 
terest test  where  there  is  no  burden  dem- 
onstrated. RFRA  language  Intentionally  in- 
cludes terminology  requiring  a  -burden"'  on 
one's  exercise  of  religion. 

RFRA  also  does  not  effect  Lyng  v.  North- 
west Indian  Cemetery  Protective  Assn..  485  U.S. 
439  (1987),  a  case  concerning  the  use  and  man- 
agement of  government  resources,  because, 
like  flotoen  v.  Roy.  the  incidental  impact  on 
a  religrlous  practice  does  not  "burden"  any- 
one's free  exercise  of  religion.  In  Lyng.  the 
court  ruled  that  the  way  in  which  govern- 
ment manages  its  affairs  and  uses  its  own 
property  does  not  Impose  a  burden  on  reli- 
gious exercise.  Unless  a  burden  is  dem- 
onstrated, there  can  be  no  free  exercise  vio- 
lation. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Does  this  bill  change  the 
way  courts  assess  a  "compelling  state  inter- 
est"? Will  it  still  be  up  to  the  judge— who 
will  look  at  all  the  factors  in  the  case— to 
say  whether  there  is  a  compelling  interest? 
In  other  words,  this  bill  does  not  purport  to 
legislate  a  definition  of  compelling  interest, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Hatch.  RFRA  reestablishes  a  very  fa- 
miliar and  traditional  standard  of  review 
that  the  courts  have  been  applying  since  the 
1963  decision  Sherbert  v.  Vemer.  That  Is  why 
we  do  not  attempt  to  define  the  standard  in 
the  bill.  This  bill  does  not  dicute  the  proper 
result  in  a  particular  free  exercise  case  nor 
does  It  Identify  specific  governmental  inter- 
ests that  are  compelling.  The  courts  will 
continue  to  determine  whether  burdens  on 
religious  exercise  are  justified  based  upon  a 
consideration  and  weighing  of  all  relevant 
facts  and  circumstances.  Historically,  the 
courts  have  had  little  difficulty  identifying 
Important  governmental  interests.  For  ex- 
ample, the  courts  have  found  eradication  of 
racial  discrimination  to  be  compelling  gov- 
ernmental interest. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  my  colleagues  and  sponsors 
of  the  Religrious  Freedom  Restoration 
Act  for  their  perseverance  in  securing 
Senate  action  on  this  very  important 
measure.  Today,  we  take  a  historic 
first  step  in  assuring  that  the  protec- 
tions of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  will  not  be  dimin- 
ished. Unfortunately,  today's  action 
will  not  bring  to  a  close  the  religious 
freedom  crisis  in  this  country  for  one 
very  important  group  of  Americans — 
this  Nation's  first  American. 

On  May  25.  1993.  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  cosponsonng  the 
Native  American  Free  Exercise  of  Reli- 
gion Act,  S.  1021.  If  enacted,  this  bill 
will  accomplish  what  the  Religious 
Freedom  Restoration  Act  did  not  ad- 
dress— namely,  the  circumstance  in 
which  Government  action  on  public 
and  Indian  lands  directly  infringes 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  a  native 
American  religion. 

There  is  language  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  in  Lyng  versus  North- 
west Indian  Cemetery  Protective  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port accompanying  the  Religious  Free- 
dom Restoration  Act  which  indicates 
that  native  American  worship  at  sa- 
cred sites  on  Federal  land  will  not  be 
protected  by  the  act  in  light  of  lan- 
guage which  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ment's use  of  its  own  property  does  not 


impose  a  burden  on  the  exercise  of 
one's  religion  and.  therefore,  the  com- 
pelling State  interest  test  might  not 
apply  to  those  sacred  and  religious 
sites  of  native  Americans  that  are  lo- 
cated on  Federal  lands. 

It  is  not  well  known  that  by  virtue  of 
numerous  Federal  laws,  there  was  a  pe- 
riod in  our  history  that  the  exercise  of 
religion  and  culture  by  the  native  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  was  prohib- 
ited. Children  were  punished  for  speak- 
ing in  their  native  language.  Native 
people  were  imprisoned  for  practicing 
their  religion.  Accordingly,  we  have  a 
long  history  of  Government  oppression 
to  correct  when  it  comes  to  the  reli- 
gious freedom  of  native  Americans. 

We  have  been  meeting  with  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  administer  the  pub- 
lic and  Indian  lands,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  they  fully  support  the 
policy  and  the  objectives  of  the  Native 
American  Free  Exercise  of  Religion 
Act.  Our  task  is  now  to  work  out  the 
details  of  how  we  can  most  effectively 
balance  the  protection  of  native  reli- 
gions with  the  management  of  Federal 
lands.  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
strike  such  a  balance. 

In  the  interim.  I  would  hope  that  we 
may  consider  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act  as  an  important  build- 
ing block— resting  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  first  amendment — and  support- 
ing the  extension  of  religious  freedom 
protections  for  all  citizens  of  this  great 
society,  including  the  native  people  of 
the  United  States— this  Nation's  first 
Americans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  bill  is  deemed 
read  a  third  time.  The  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation H.R.  1308.  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  1308)  to  protect  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  is  stricken.  The  text  of  S. 
578.  as  amended,  is  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
bill  is  deemed  read  a  third  time.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
as  amended.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  97, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  331  Leg  ) 
YEAS— 97 


Akkka 

Bryan 

D'Amato 

Baucus 

Bumpers 

Danfortb 

Bennett 

Bums 

Duchle 

BIden 

Cunpbcll 

DeConclni 

Blncanun 

Clukfee 

Dodd 

Bond 

Co«U 

Dole 

Boren 

Cochr&n 

Domenlcl 

Boxer 

Cohen 

Oorfsn 

Bndley 

Conrsd 

Durenberter 

Breaox 

Coverdell 

Exon 

Brown 

CnOc 

Fslrcloth 

Felnfold 

Kerry 

Pressler 

Felnateln 

Kohl 

Pryor 

Ford 

Lautenberg 

Reld 

Glenn 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Gorton 

Levin 

Robb 

Graham 

Lieberman 

Rockefeller 

Oramm 

Lott 

Roth 

Grassley 

Lugar 

Sarbanes 

Gregg 

Mack 

Sasser 

Harkin 

McCain 

Shelby 

Hatch 

McConnell 

Simon 

Hatneld 

Metzenbaum 

Simpson 

Hedin 

Mlkulski 

Smith 

Hollings 

Mitchell 

Specter 

Hutchison 

Moseley-Braun 

Stevens 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

Thurmond 

Jeffords 

Murkowskl 

Wallop 

Johnston 

Murray 

Warner 

Kasaebaum 

Nlckles 

Wellstone 

Kempthome 

Nunn 

Wofford 

Kennedy 

Pacl(wood 

Kerrey 

Pell 

NAYS— 3 
Byrd  Helms  Mathews 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  1308).  as  amended, 
was  ipassed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  and  move  to  lay  that  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
historic  moment  I  want  to  extend  my 
thanks  to  all  of  those  who  worked  so 
hard  to  make  this  day  possible,  includ- 
ing: Rev.  Oliver  S.  Thomas,  and  J. 
Brent  Walker  of  the  Baptist  Joint 
Committee  on  Public  Affairs;  Rabbi 
David  Saperstein  of  the  Religious  Ac- 
tion Center  of  Reform  Judiasm;  Forest 
Montgomery  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Evangelicals;  Robert  Peck  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
Steven  T.  McFarland  of  the  Christian 
Legal  Society;  Leslie  Harris  and  Jim 
Halpert  of  People  for  the  American 
Way;  and  Richard  Foltin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee. 

All  Americans  committed  to  reli- 
gious liberty  owe  them  our  thanks  for 
their  exhausting  efforts. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  2445 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  1:10  p.m.  today, 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
conference  report  accompanying  H.R. 
2445.  the  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions bill;  that  there  be  20  minutes  for 
debate  on  the  conference  report  with 
the  time  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  Senators  Johnston  and  Hat- 
field; that  upon  disposition  of  the  con- 
ference report,  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table;  that  the 
Senate  then  concur,  en  bloc,  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate;  and  that 
the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  en  bloc,  with  all  of  the  above 
occurring  without  intervening  action 
or  debate. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  now  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays  on  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
OVERTHROW  OF  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
authority  granted  to  the  majority  lead- 
er regar(ling  S.J.  Res.  19,  and  following 
consultation  with  the  Republican  lead- 
er, I  now  announce  that  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  consideration  of  S.J.  Res.  19 
at  1:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  now  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  vote  on  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  occur  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  passage  of  S.J.  Res. 
19.  a  joint  resolution  to  acknowledge 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  1  p.m.  today. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  10:47  p.m., 
recessed  until  12:59  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Kerry). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
for  several  minutes  as  if  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  President  has  submitted  the 
legislation  on  health  care  reform,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  examine  it  in  some  detail. 

I  think  that  most  of  us.  and  certainly 
I  am  committed  to  health  care  reform 
for  all  Americans,  to  see  that  health 


care  is  extended  to  the  37  million 
Americans  who  are  now  not  covered;  to 
see  that  the  individuals  who  may 
change  jobs  are  covered  when  they 
move  from  one  job  to  another;  to  see 
that  health  care  services  are  provided 
in  rural  areas;  that  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  family  practitioners  is  en- 
couraged; and  that  there  will  be  more 
preventative  care  services. 

One  of  the  concerns  which  I  think  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  about  is  the 
creation  of  big  Government  and  the 
creation  of  an  unwieldy  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy which  couM  conceivably 
overwhelm  the  health  care  delivery 
system  that  today  serves  effectively 
some  86  percent  of  all  Americans. 

In  reviewing  the  President's  prelimi- 
nary outline  of  some  239  pages,  which 
he  submitted  last  month,  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  creation  of  many  new 
boards  and  agencies.  My  staff  and  I 
have  prepared  a  chart  which  depicts 
only  in  part  the  complexities  of  the 
new  administrative  bureaucracy. 

The  239-page  report,  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  outlined,  has  some  77  new 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions. 
They  are  outlined  in  red  on  this  chart 
starting  with  the  National  Health 
Board  and  moving  through  a  total  of  77 
advisory  boards,  commissions,  and 
agencies.  The  boxes  depicted  in  green 
represent  the  existing  agencies,  which 
are  given  new  jobs,  responsibilities, 
and  functions  totaling  some  54. 

Within  the  confines  of  this  relatively 
small  chart  we  have  131  new  boards, 
agencies  and  commissions,  including  77 
new  ones  and  some  54  existing  ones 
where  new  tasks  and  responsibilities 
have  been  assigned. 

As  I  reviewed  the  President's  239- 
page  summary— and  we  have  to  com- 
pare it  now  with  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, which  I  am  told  numbers  in  ex- 
cess of  1.300  pages — the  concern  has  to 
be  that  we  do  not  allow  big  Govern- 
ment to  overwhelm  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services  in  this  country. 

During  my  12"^  years  in  the  Senate  I 
have  served  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. It  has  been  a  struggle  to  find  suf- 
ficient funding  within  that  subcommit- 
tee to  take  care  of  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  to  fund  re- 
search on  heart  disease,  on  diabetes,  on 
cancer  research,  prostate  cancer, 
breast  cancer,  and  the  many  other 
functions  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment expends  moneys.  The  concern  is 
an  obvious  one;  we  should  not  have 
such  an  overwhelming  bureaucratic 
maze  and  big  Government,  which  will 
take  substantial  funds,  so  as  to  deprive 
the  health  care  delivery  system  from 
actually  reaching  American  citizens. 

When  I  prepared  this  chart,  frankly, 
it  surprised  me.  As  my  colleagues  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  chart.  I 
have  had  many  comments  of  surprise 
from  them.  One  of  my  colleagues,  who 
is  going  to  appear  on  one  of  the  net- 


work talk  shows  tomorrow  morning, 
asked  for  access  to  this  chart  because 
it  depicts  in  a  very  graphic  way  the 
complexities  of  the  bureaucracy  which 
we  may  confront. 

I  believe  that  the  next  step  has  to  be 
that  the  legislation  will  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  we  will  then  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  amendments,  sugges- 
tions, and  changes. 

I  have  noted  that  President  Clinton 
and  First  Lady  Hillary  Clinton  have 
talked  about  their  flexibility  and  will- 
ingness to  listen.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  the  First  Lady  about 
some  of  the  proposals  I  have  intro- 
duced, some  going  back  to  1985  in  the 
comprehensive  health  care  bill  which  is 
now  pending,  that  I  submitted  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  Senate  bill  18.  My  thought  is 
that  it  will  be  very  much  like  the 
Clean  Air  Act  that  came  to  the  floor. 
We  took  it  up  piece  by  piece,  made 
analyses,  suggestions  and  made  modi- 
fications. 

I  think  one  of  the  highlights  we  have 
to  consider  is  the  new  bureaucracy  and 
the  new  administrative  agencies, 
boards,  and  commissions  to  make  sure 
that  big  Government  does  not  subsume 
health  care  delivery  in  this  country. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  unanimous-consent  agreement.  I 
believe.  Is  the  report  of  the  conference 
on  the  energy  an(l  water  appropriations 
Bill  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  is  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  re- 
port at  the  hour  of  1:10  p.m.  If  there  is 
no  objection  to  laying  the  report  before 
the  Senate  now.  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENERGY     AND     WATER     DEVELOP- 
MENT      APPROPRIATIONS       ACT. 
1994— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  2445  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2445),  making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  repective  Houses  this  re- 
port, signed  by  all  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
October  22.  1993.) 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  debate  is  limited 
to  20  minutes  equally  divided  on  both 
sides  under  the  previous  agreement, 
and  the  time  is  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  the 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill 
passed  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  and 
the  report  did.  The  really  controversial 
part  of  this  bill  was  the  superconduct- 
ing super  collider,  which  was  rejected 
in  the  House.  We  went  back  to  con- 
ference. The  principal  thing  done  when 
we  went  back  to  conference  was  to  deal 
with  the  superconducting  super 
collider. 

I  asked  for  time  today  bec^«se  I 
wanted  to  clear  up  a  couple  off  things 
and  make  it  clear  in  this  Recobd  what 
the  report  of  the  conference  with  re- 
spect to  the  superconductor  means. 

The  language  provides  $640  million 
only  to  orderly  terminate  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  It  sets  up  a 
separate  account  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  It  cannot  be  repro- 
grammed  into  another  account.  It  is 
only  for  that  purpose. 

The  word  "orderly."  which  is  put  in 
before  "terminate,"  means,  to  use  the 
language  of  one  of  the  principal  oppo- 
nents who  was  there  in  our  conference. 
Representative  Slattery  from  Kansas, 
to  terminate  in  a  way  that  makes 
sense.  That  might  mean— and  this  was 
an  example  I  used  in  the  conference, 
which  was  accepted  by  all  parties — 
that,  for  example,  if  you  have  a  build- 
ing which  is  90-percent  complete  but 
the  roof  has  not  yet  been  put  on,  then 
an  orderly  termination  would  be  to  fin- 
ish the  roof  so  as  to  maximize  the 
value  of  the  building  and  minimize  the 
amount  of  loss. 

There  are  some  40,000  work  packages 
and  many,  many  different  kinds  of 
work  and  degrees  of  completion  of  that 
work.  But  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
conferees  meant,  by  using  the  word 
"orderly."  to  give  the  Department  of 
Energy  a  maximum  amount  of  discre- 
tion so  as  to  maximize  the  value  to  the 
United  States  and  minimize  the  loss 
and,  notwithstanding  the  phrase,  that 
the  money  can  be  used  only  to  termi- 
nate the  project.  It  does  definitely  and 
clearly  mean,  and  it  was  our  clear  in- 
tention, that  some  of  those  contracts 
could  be  finished  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
order  to  maximize  the  value  and  mini- 
mize the  loss. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  have  language 
in  the  conference  which  directs  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  report  as  to  how 
to  maximize  the  value  and  minimize 
the  loss  from  the  research  and  from  the 
work  that  has  been  done  on  the  super- 
conducting super  collider. 

It  further  authorizes  the  hiring,  or 
the  contracting  with,  of  University  Re- 
search Associates — which  is  the  present 


contractor —other  contractors,  or  other 
experts  in  the  field. 

Now.  it  is  our  expectation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  will 
contract  with  University  Research  As 
sociates.  keep  that  core  group  in  plac 
for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  so  as  ti 
tell  us  how  we  can  best  use  that  whicl 
we  have  discovered  with  respect  to  tne 
work  that  has  been  done  and  accom 
plished  with  respect  to  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  and  also  to 
give  us  advice  on  what  to  do  on  high- 
energy  physics  and  on  what  to  do  on 
other  major  scientific  projects  in  the 
world. 

We  also  specifically  direct  that  they 
make  a  report  on  whether  we  can  have 
an  international  consortium.  The  lan- 
guage says  to  maximize  the  value  of 
the  investment  that  has  been  made  on 
the  project  and  minimize  the  loss,  in- 
cluding recommendations  as  to  the  fea- 
sibility of  utilizing  SSC  assets  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  pursuit  of  an  inter- 
national high-energy  physics  endeavor 

It  is  our  expectation,  Mr.  President, 
that  URA  will  call  for  an  international 
meeting  among  high-energy  physicists 
around  the  world,  particularly  at 
CERN  and  elsewhere,  and  determine 
what  is  the  future  of  high-energy  phys- 
ics, whether  the  facilities,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  at  Waxahachie,  or  elsewhere 
throughout  the  United  States,  can  be 
used  in  pursuit  of  some  international 
high-energy  physics  endeavor.  What 
that  might  be  would  be  for  them  to  rec- 
ommend. It  could  be  anything  from 
getting  an  international  consortium  to 
actually  build  the  SSC.  to  rec- 
ommendations to  use  the  manufactur- 
ing of  magnet  capability  to  help  in 
CERN.  I  do  not  know  what  all  the  dif- 
ferent permutations  could  be,  but  it  is 
up  to  them  to  make  that  recommenda- 
tion and  it  is  our  expectation  that  the 
Secretary  will  use  their  skills. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  authorize  the 
Secretary,  and  it  is  our  expectation 
that  the  Secretary  will  grant  90  days 
termination  pay  and  relocation  ex- 
penses to  those  employees  of  the  con- 
tractors who  have  been  fired  by  virtue 
of  this  action. 

Even  though  the  language  speaks  in 
terms  of  an  authorization,  it  is  our  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  be  done  pursuant 
to  guidelines  issued  by  her.  In  faot,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  has  assured  me 
that  she  will  do  that;  that  she  will 
grant  90  days  termination  pay,  a«  she 
should. 

Let  me  say.  finally.  Mr.  Pr^ident, 
that  it  was  a  great  blow  and  a  great 
disappointment  to  me  personally  and 
to  scientists  all  over  the  world  to  lose 
the  superconducting  super  collider.  It 
is,  as  the  death  of  a  close  friend  or  fam- 
ily member,  all  of  those  emotions  of 
disappointment,  denial,  anger.  All  of 
those  emotions  were  there  when  this 
happened,  not  just  with  me  but  with 
scientists  and  with  people  who  have  in- 
vested their  lives  in  this  project  in  this 


country,  in  my  State,  the  State  of 
Pexas.  and  elsewhere  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Now  that  those  emotions  are  gone,  I 
must  say,  Mr  President,  I  am  left  with 
a  sort  of  a  melancholy  emotion. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  phrase  or  the 
allusion  that  Herman  Wouk  came  up 
with  in  his  book  "War  and  Remem- 
brance," where  he  talked  about  the 
British  Empire  in  its  decline.  He  stated 
that  when  a  great  country  retreats 
from  a  position  of  power,  that  it  is  not 
as  a  sunset  on  a  cloudless  day,  where 
you  can  see  the  sun  setting  on  the  hori- 
zon, clearly  and  palpably  and  measur- 
ably going  inch  by  inch  below  the  hori- 
zon, but  it  is  rather  like  a  sunset  on  a 
cloudy  day,  where  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
exactly  where  the  decline  begins  or  ex- 
actly where  it  ends,  but  you  can  tell 
that  there  was  a  clear  retreat  from  ex- 
cellence and  from  power  of  that  nation. 

Now,  that  may  be  an  overstatement. 
Herman  Wouk  talked  about  the  British 
at  Singapore  and  the  relentless,  inex- 
orable advance  down  the  Malay  penin- 
sula to  Singapore  by  the  Japanese, 
when  all  the  while  the  guns  were 
turned  out  to  sea,  not  even  defejiding 
against  the  right  defense.  And  Wouk. 
having  made  this  allusion  to  the  sun- 
set, said  that  there  are  some  defining 
events  in  the  decline  of  a  great  power. 

And  I  must  tell  you,  Mr^resident, 
that  I  feel  that  this  may  be  one  of  our 
defining  events  in  this  country,  not  be- 
cause the  superconducting  super 
collider  science  is  of  such  a  key.  criti- 
cal nature  that  the  country  cannot  sur- 
vive without  it— while  I  think  it  is  vi- 
tally important  science,  while  all  the 
scientists  agree  to  it.  while  even  the 
opponents  of  this  project  call  it  good 
science — it  is  not  because  of  the  key 
and  critical  nature  of  the  quality  of  the 
science  that  it  is  so  vital  to  this  coun- 
try, but  it  is  because  of  what  it  says 
about  the  United  States. 

Ten  years  into  the  project,  three 
Presidents.  $2  billion.  10.000  employees, 
all  devoting  their  lives  to  this,  the 
whole  country  marching  out  in  one  di- 
rection and.  all  of  a  sudden,  the  coun- 
try loses  its  nerve,  loses  its  resolve, 
loses  its  ability. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  A  country  loses  that 
dedication,  that  purposefulness  that 
marks  a  great  power. 

This  country.  Mr.  President,  has  been 
the  preeminent  leader  in  the  world  in 
science,  in  technology,  in  our  economy, 
in  military  matters  by  the  force  of  our 
culture— indeed,  by  the  example  of  our 
Constitution— and  we  have  not  lost  all 
of  that  by  virtue  of  this  one  failure. 

But  I  wonder  what  this  one  failure 
tells  about  what  our  attitude  is  with 
respect  to  leadership  in  science.  If  we 
would  abandon  this,  not  because  of  the 
science  but  because  there  is  a  problem 
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with  the  budget,  an  emotional  problem 
with  the  budget — and  it  is  a  emotional 
problem,  Mr.  President.  It  is  not  a  real 
problem.  Not  that  there  is  not  a  prob- 
lem with  the  budget  deficit.  But  we  all 
know  what  causes  it  around  here.  It  is 
entitlements  and  transfer  payments. 

It  is  forty-three/one-thousandths  of  1 
percent  of  the  budget  that  was  rep- 
resented by  the  superconducting  super 
collider.  That  has  very,  very  little  to 
do  with  it. 

But  it  has  a  lot  to  do,  Mr.  President, 
with  what  this  country  stands  for,  its 
dedication  to  excellence,  its  ability  to 
lead  the  world. 

How  are  we  ever  going  to  get  other 
countries  now  to  come  together  with 
us  on  an  international  project?  What 
are  we  going  to  tell  them,  that  this  is 
different? 

"This  Is  different,  why?" 

"Because  the  President  says  so." 

"But  three  Presidents  said  they  were 
dedicated  to  this  project." 

"Because  the  Congress  says  it  is  for 
it." 

"But  this  Congress  was  for  it  on 
other  occasions." 

Is  it  because  the  science  is  good?  This 
science  was  good.  How  can  this  country 
be  trusted?  How  can  you  rely  upon  this 
country? 

I  have  said  earlier  in  this  debate  that 
a  country  takes  on  in  many  respects 
the  personal  qualities  of  an  individual, 
whether  it  is  purposefulness.  whether 
it  is  character,  whether  it  is  integ- 
rity—I ask  unanimous  consent  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  7  min- 
utes and  20  seconds  remaining.  The 
Senator  is  yielded  2  minutes  from  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  so.  I  believe  people  around 
the  world  and  people  in  this  country 
look  at  a  country  as  having  certain 
characteristics. 

What  does  it  say  about  this  country 
when  it  can  no  longer,  in  effect,  be 
trusted?  When  its  contracts — I  am  not 
talking  about  a  contract  in  the  sense  of 
being  an  enforceable  contract — but 
when  the  country,  in  effect,  pledges  its 
word  to  these  outstanding  scientists, 
to  the  people  of  Texas,  when  ihey  up- 
rooted farmers,  and  then  all  of  a  sud- 
den it  is  changed.  And  we  say,  "Too 
bad." 

How  would  we  feel  if  we  were  con- 
tracting with  an  individual  who  said 
that?  We  would  say  they  were  flaky, 
could  not  be  trusted,  did  not  have  in- 
tegrity, they  did  not  have  resolve— 
they  did  not  have  all  of  those  personal 
characteristics  we  like  to  find  in  a  per- 
son of  real  quality. 

I  hope  I  am  overstating  this  matter, 
but  I  fear  that  I  am  not.  If  these  fears 
are  correct,  it  will  probably  not  be  re- 
membered, what  I  have  to  say  here.  It 
would    certainly    not    be    a    source    of 


pleasure  to  be  able  to  prove  that  I  was 
right  in  these  comments. 

I  simply  say  it  as  a  word  of  caution 
to  this  country.  We  cannot  allow  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  a  coun- 
try dedicated  to  entitlements  and 
transfer  payments  rather  than  to  ex- 
cellence, rather  than  to  science,  rather 
than  to  be  on  top  of  the  world  in  terms 
of  technology.  If  we  do,  it  will  surely 
be  the  decline  of  this  Nation.  Transfer 
payments  and  entitlements  are  impor- 
tant but  they  are  no  substitute  for 
greatness  in  a  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  such  time  as  he 
may  use. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  En- 
ergy and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  Senator 
Johnston,  for  his  many  efforts  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  conference  report 
today.  I  also  want  to  thank  Senator 
Byrd  for  his  assistance  in  bringing  this 
and  the  other  appropriations  con- 
ference reports  before  the  Senate  for 
final  passage. 

This  was  a  particularly  difficult  year 
for  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
bill,  and  I  am  pleased  that  we  finally 
have  arrived  at  this  last  step  in  our 
process.  Our  conference  report  is  the 
product  of  hundreds  of  hours  of  hard 
work  by  many  Members  in  both 
Houses,  and  reflects  the  attitude  of  the 
Congress,  as  a  whole,  on  many  con- 
troversial issues. 

I  especially  want  to  recognize  the 
skills,  knowledge,  expertise,  and  politi- 
cal wisdom  of  the  person  most  respon- 
sible for  bringing  this  conference  re- 
port before  the  Senate  today — Senator 
Johnston.  Once  again.  Senator  John- 
ston has  provided  the  bipartisan  lead- 
ership necessary  to  thread  the  eye  of 
the  appropriations  needle.  He  has  been 
responsive  to  Members'  concerns  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  has  pre- 
sented the  Senate  with  a  product  most 
Senators  can  support. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
many  years,  both  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
and  continue  to  be  impressed  with  his 
complete  mastery  of  the  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  sub- 
committee, especially  the  Department 
of  Energy's  highly  complicated  energy 
research  and  general  science  programs. 

Regardless  of  personal  political 
views.  I  doubt  there  is  even  one  Sen- 
ator who  is  not  in  awe  of  Senator  John- 
ston's knowledge  of  nuclear  energy 
and  high  energy  physics.  Those  of  us 
who  witnessed  last  month's  Senate  de- 
bates on  the  superconducting  super 
collider,  the  advanced  liquid  metal  re- 
actor, and  the  gas  turbine  modular  he- 


lium reactor,  could  not  help  but  be  en- 
vious of  Senator  Johnston's  expertise 
on  these  subjects.  And  make  no  mis- 
take, his  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  these  complex  scientific  matters  are 
his  own — not  his  staffs,  not  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's,  not  anyone 
else's.  He  has  done  his  homework, 
learned  the  programs,  and  can  hold  his 
own  in  debate  against  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  or  House. 

I  look  forward  to  serving  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  many  more 
years  on  this  subcommittee,  and  know 
that  his  expertise  in  these  subject 
areas  is  a  great  asset  to  this  sub- 
committee and  this  institution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  energy  and  water  development  ap- 
propriations bill. 

By  CBO's  scoring,  this  bill  provides 
S22  billion  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$12.7  billion  in  new  outlays  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
for  other  selected  independent  agen- 
cies. With  outlays  from  prior-year 
budget  authority  and  other  completed 
actions,  the  Senate  bill  is  within  the 
subcommittee's  section  602(b)  alloca- 
tion. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  con- 
ferees' support  for  a  number  of  projects 
and  programs  important  to  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  conference  report  strongly  sup- 
ports technology  transfer  efforts  by 
our  DOE  national  laboratories. 

The  committee  has  provided  a  total 
of  $223  million  to  carry  out  the  Na- 
tional Competitiveness  Technology 
Transfer  Act  of  1989,  which  I  coau- 
thored.  This  is  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent's requested  level  and  the  level 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  but  still  rep- 
resents a  significant  increase  for  this 
initiative. 

The  funding  initiatives  in  this  bill 
will  encourage  the  integration  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  expertise  of 
DOE'S  national  laboratories  with  U.S. 
industry  to  enhance  their  capabilities 
and  their  ability  to  compete  in  an  ex- 
panding global  market. 

The  Senate  report  on  this  bill  does  an 
excellent  job  in  describing  how  the 
DOE  laboratories  are  well-suited  to 
take  on  these  significant  challenges 
and  the  importance  of  partnerships  be- 
tween these  labs  and  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized businesses  to  strengthen 
our  global  competitiveness. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  other  body 
prevailed  in  its  efforts  to  terminate  the 
superconducting  super  collider — the 
SSC.  While  promoted  as  a  deficit  re- 
duction effort  and  the  American  people 
believe  this  is  the  case.  I  see  no  evi- 
dence that  any  of  the  savings  from  the 
termination  of  the  SSC  will  be  devoted 
to  deficit  reduction.  To  guarantee  defi- 
cit reduction,  the  caps  on  overall  dis- 
cretionary spending  would  have  to  be 
lowered,  and  this  bill  does  not  make 
that  change. 
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Although  I  applaud  the  renewed  em- 
phasis on  spending  restraint,  the  can- 
didates for  spending  reductions  and 
terminations  are  largely  discretionary 
programs  looking  to  the  future — in- 
vestments in  science  and  technology 
that  will  contribute  to  the  future 
wealth  and  competitiveness  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

If  we  really  want  to  do  something 
about  the  deficit,  we  must  look  at  the 
real  culprit,  the  growth  in  mandatory 
spending.  Some  savings  should  come 
from  discretionary  programs,  but  I 
would  hope  that  it  would  come  from 
the  programs  that  have  outlived  their 
usefulness. 

I  know  this  has  been  a  difficult  bill 
for  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  applaud  him  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  within  its  section 
602(b)  allocation  and  the  spending  cap 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Johnston,  for  his  efforts  to  in- 
clude funding  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1994 
Energy  and  Water  Development  appro- 
priations bill  to  implement  the  new  au- 
thorities of  title  XXVI  of  the  Energy 
Policy  Act.  the  Indian  energy  title.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  conferees 
agreed  with  the  Senate's  position  and 
appropriated  S5  million,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  to  provide  support 
for  the  Navajo  transmission  project. 

The  Navajo  transmission  project  is 
an  excellent  example  of  a  vertical  inte- 
gration energy  project  through  which 
Indian  tribes  can  receive  direct  bene- 
fits from  environmentally  responsiblfe 
energy  projects  utilizing  Indian  rei- 
sources.  The  Navajo  transmission 
project  is  a  400-mile,  500-kilovolt  elec- 
trical transmission  line  that  will  run 
from  the  Four  Comers  area  to  a  termi- 
nation point  in  Nevada.  The  Navajo 
transmission  project  will  provide  pub- 
lic and  private  utilities  and  other  en- 
ergy companies  strategic  access  to 
planned  transmission  facilities  in  the 
southern  Nevada  area,  and  will  allevi- 
ate the  transmission  bottleneck  in  the 
Four  Comers  area,  which  today  pre- 
vents the  efficient  delivery  of  excess 
electrical  generation  capacity  in  the 
southwest. 

In  addition  to  providing  important 
energy  benefits,  the  Navajo  trans- 
mission project  will  set  a  precedent  as 
a  mechanism  through  which  Indian 
tribes  can  move  from  passive  lessors  of 
their  energy  resources  to  active  par- 
ticipants in  energy  development  of  In- 
dian lands,  as  Congress  intended  in  the 
Indian  energy  title.  The  Navajo  trans- 
mission project  will  be  majority  owned 
by  the  Navajo  Nation,  which  has  in- 
vested heavily  in  the  project  and  au- 
thorized a  right-of-way  for  the  trans- 
mission line. 


Adding  transmission  capacity  in  the 
area  is  a  longstanding  Federal  objec- 
tive, which  can  now  be  realized 
through  the  partnership  between  the 
Navajo  Nation  and  the  Western  Area 
Power  Administration  in  the  Navajo 
transmission  project.  Federal  support 
for  the  Navajo  transmission  project  as 
provided  in  this  appropriation  would  be 
used  to  pay  costs  associated  with  envi- 
ronmental review  and  other 
preconstruction  costs.  To  keep  the 
Navajo  transmission  project  on  sched- 
ule, as  indicated  by  the  conferees,  the 
Department  of  Energy  must  move  ex- 
peditiously in  allocating  the  S5  million 
in  funding  provided.  Consistent  with 
the  clear  direction  provided  by  the 
Congress  in  the  statement  of  managers. 
I  look  forward  to  prompt  action  by  the 
Department  to  make  these  funds  avail- 
able for  the  Navajo  transmission 
project. 

Again.  I  thank  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  and  all  the  con- 
ferees for  their  support  for  this  impor- 
tant initiative. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west, salmon  that  spawn  in  the  Snake 
River  and  its  tributaries  are  on  the 
Governments  endangered  species  list. 
Petitions  have  been  filed  with  Federal 
fish  and  wildlife  «£rencies  to  list  two 
other  species:  SatTmon  that  spawn  in 
the  mid-Columbia  River  and  bull  trout 
throughout  their  range  in  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin. 

These  listings  and  petitions  empha- 
size the  importance  of  implementing  a 
comprehensive,  basin  wide  program  to 
improve  the  survival  of  these  runs  at 
every  stage  of  the  life  cycle.  The 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council— 
the  Council— adopted  such  a  program 
in  December  1992.  It  is  the  strategy  for 
salmon,  and  it  is  part  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program. 
Recently.  the  Council  completed 
amendments  to  the  program  that  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  the  resident  fish 
such  as  bull  trout. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  under  the 
Council's  program,  the  region  has  made 
significant  progress  in  rebuilding  de- 
pleted runs  of  salmon.  It  is  critical  to 
the  recovery  of  these  salmon,  and  to 
our  regional  effort  to  improve  the  sur- 
vival of  all  salmon  runs  in  the  Colum- 
bia Basin,  and  that  the  obligations  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  the 
Northwest  Power  Act  be  met  in  a  uni- 
fied manner  by  the  relevant  State  and 
Federal  agencies.  These  two  Federal 
laws  complement  each  other  They 
should  not  be  seen  as  working  at  cross 
purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  heartening  to 
learn  that  progress  apparently  is  being 
made  toward  improving  salmon  sur- 
vival in  the  Columbia  Basin.  Is  there 
any  part  of  this  effort  where  coopera- 
tion among  the  relevant  agencies  will 
be  particularly  important  in  the  fu- 
ture? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Cooperation  in  all 
areas  of  this  effort— hydropower.  habi- 


tat, hatcheries,  and  harvests-is  critical 
to  rebuilding  the  runs,  but  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  cooperation 
among  relevant  agencies  to  improve 
salmon  habitat.  In  my  State  of  Oregon, 
salmon  in  the  Grande  Ronde  River  are 
among  the  threatened  species  of  salm- 
on that  spawn  in  the  Snake  River 
Basin.  Under  the  Council's  salmon 
strategy,  the  State  of  Oregon  des- 
ignated the  Grande  Ronde  Basin  a 
model  watershed.  The  purpose  of  this 
designation  is  to  ensure  collaborative 
actions  among  local  citizens,  the  State, 
and  Federal  land  and  water  agencies. 
This  is  not  so  much  a  planning  process 
as  a  way  of  doing  business.  Cooperative 
habitat  improvements  already  have 
been  undertaken  in  partnerships  be- 
tween private  landowners  and  govern- 
ment agencies.  These  projects  not  only 
improve  conditions  for  salmon,  but 
often  improve  agricultural  practices  as 
well.  Controlling  erosion,  for  example, 
can  make  farmland  more  productive 
and  also  improve  conditions  for  salmon 
by  reducing  silt  that  Hows  into  rivers. 

That  is  only  one  example,  but  it 
serves  to  illustrate  that  local  residents 
and  government  agencies  can  cooper- 
ate to  improve  salmon  survival.  These 
agencies  include  the  USDA  Forest 
Service.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration and  the  State  of  Oregon.  As 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  pre- 
viously indicated.  Federal  agencies  are 
expected  to  interpret  their  existing  au- 
thorities and  utilize  available  funds  to 
enable  implementation  of  regional 
salmon  measures.  I  particularly  want 
these  agencies  to  understand  that  we 
expect  them  to  give  special  and  pref- 
erential support  to  such  collaborative 
watershed  recovery  efforts.  We  wish 
them  to  coordinate  these  watershed  ef- 
forts on  Federal  lands  with  efforts  on 
adjacent  private  lands.  They  should  le- 
verage Federal  funds  through  joint  ac- 
tivities with  State  and  local  resources. 

The  State  of  Oregon  is  working  hard 
in  the  Grande  Ronde.  The  Governor's 
Watershed  Enhancement  Board  is  di- 
recting State  money— some  $5  million 
in  new  money— into  this  effort.  A  citi- 
zen's committee  has  been  established 
to  guide  work  in  the  Grande  Ronde 
Basin,  and  Wallowa  County  even  has 
developed  its  own  plan  to  improve  wa- 
tershed conditions  for  salmon. 

It  appears  that  the  salmon  recovery 
effort  has  broad  general  support  in 
northeastern  Oregon,  and  this  is  not 
the  time  for  government  cooperation  in 
this  effort  to  falter.  The  relevant  Fed- 
eral agencies  need  to  continue  working 
cooperatively  in  the  Grande  Ronde.  and 
in  other  tributary  basins  where  col- 
laborative salmon  restoration  efforts 
are  under  way — particularly  in  the 
Umatilla,  Deschutes  and  John  Day  wa- 
tersheds. 
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One  of  our  highest  priorities  for 
salmon  habitat  is  to  maintain  its  quan- 
tity and  productivity.  Much  of  the 
salmon  habitat  in  these  basins  is  con- 
trolled by  Government  agencies,  but 
much  also  is  controlled  by  private 
landowners.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  public  and  private  landowners  co- 
operate in  comprehensive  efforts  to 
manage  and  improve  salmon  habitat. 
The  Council's  Strategy  for  Salmon  pro- 
vides the  mechanism  for  this  collabora- 
tion, and  I  look  forward  to  the  contin- 
ued cooperation  of  Federal  agencies  to 
ensure  full  implementation  of  habitat 
protections  that  the  strategy  is  fully 
implemented. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  his 
time  and  consideration  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  agree  that  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  should  participate  in  co- 
operative habitat  efforts  and  projects 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  controls  2  minutes 
and  40  seconds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  2  minutes  to   the  Senator  from 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  3  minutes 
past  the  time  yielded  by  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  in 
his  remarks  he  correctly  pointed  out 
the  conference  report  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  consult  with 
and  use  University  Research  Associa- 
tion, but  not  exclusively.  The  con- 
ference report  also  says,  "and/or  other 
contractors  and/or  recognized  experts 
in  preparing  this  report." 

I  see  the  Senator  nodding  his  head. 
Obviously,  he  intended  to  include  that 
as  part  of  his  statement. 

Second,  I  send  to  the  desk  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  dated  January  14, 
1993,  to  the  Honorable  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
in  the  House  and  the  attachment  with 
his  estimated  cost  of  termination  of 
the  SSC  which  is  $281  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
m£LPks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  start  by 
echoing  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 


just  said  about  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  and  good  friend. 
Bennett  Johnston.  I  was  obviously 
never  a  match  for  him  in  the  4  years  we 
have  debated  this  matter  technically. 
Rhetorically,  I  might  have  been  in  the 
same  league  with  him,  but  when  we  got 
to  the  technical  part  of  the  SSC,  Sen- 
ator Johnston  had  no  peer  on  this 
floor. 

Second,  the  thing  that  is  so  difficult 
about  being  a  Senator  is  oftentimes 
having  to  take  issue  with  a  close 
friend.  Senator  Johnston  is  not  only  a 
close  friend,  he  is  my  neighbor  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  have  served 
with  him  19  years.  Our  friendship  has 
been  deep,  abiding,  and  has  not,  hope- 
fully, been  severed  as  a  result  of  our 
difference  on  this  one  project. 

When  I  started  opposing  the  super- 
conducting super  collider,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  changed  my  mind 
any.  but  I  did  not  realize  that  Louisi- 
ana was  a  big  economic  beneficiary  of 
the  superconducting  super  collider. 
Once  I  found  out,  as  we  got  into  these 
debates,  how  important  it  was  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  that  made  my  chore  very 
difficult  simply  because  of  my  friend- 
ship with  Senator  Johnston.  We  social- 
ized together.  We  would  go  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  together.  He 
has  been  very  accommodating  to  me 
and  other  members  of  the  committee 
on  items  in  our  State  that  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  us. 

He  won  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
every  year,  including  this  year.  If  I  had 
any  role  in  killing  the  superconducting 
super  collider,  it  was  perhaps  the  fact 
that  we  got  10  more  votes  this  year 
than  we  got  last  year.  I  think  people 
began  to  think  it  was  going  to  die  and 
there  was  no  point  in  spending  more 
money  this  year  on  it  if  it  was  going  to 
die  next  year. 

Finally,  I  disagree  with  one  thing 
Senator  Johnston  said  in  his  remarks 
about  technology  in  this  country.  It  is 
important  that  we  lead  the  world  tech- 
nologically as  that  relates  to  competi- 
tiveness. To  lead  the  world  in  tech- 
nology in  matters  that  are  not  giving 
us  an  additional  edge  is  a  different 
matter. 

I  happen  to  think  the  gravest  crisis 
in  the  United  States  is  not  the  techno- 
logical edge  but  the  social  and  cultural 
deterioration  of  this  great  Nation. 

We  can  stand  here  and  debate  for 
hours  what  we  consider  to  be  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  that.  I  watched  the 
night  before  last  and  last  night,  and  in- 
tend to  watch  tonight  and  as  long  as  it 
is  on,  a  show  called  "Depression"  on 
public  broadcasting.  I  am  a  Depression 
child.  Some  of  the  scenes  and  some  of 
the  stories  were  from  Arkansas. 

I  can  remember  when  my  mother 
kept  the  grocery  bill  $15  or  below.  I  can 
remember  when  my  father  made  $75  a 
month  when  virtually  everybody  else 
in  the  town  was  working  on  WPA  for  $1 


a  day  plus  dried  beans  and  cheese  and 
milk  at  the  courthouse.  I  am  marked 
by  that.  I  cannot  avoid  it. 

My  father-in-law  was  a  relatively 
wealthy  man.  He  told  me  one  day,  "I 
will  die  poor."  What  he  meant  by  that 
was  he  would  never  be  able  to  over- 
come the  psychology  and  the  dramatic 
impact  the  Depression  had  on  him  try- 
ing to  feed  four  children  during  the 
depths  of  the  Depression. 

Incidentally,  I  recommend  that  show 
to  everyone.  But  my  children  do  not  re- 
late to  it.  They  do  not  value  money 
quite  like  I  do — as  most  people  do  not 
today.  We  were  taught  to  conserve,  to 
save  for  a  rainy  day,  and  so  on. 

But  all  I  want  to  say  is,  when  I  walk 
into  a  little  restaurant  and  I  see  all  the 
men  sitting  there  at  tables  in  that  res- 
taurant with  their  baseball  caps  on— it 
is  not  a  big  item.  If  you  have  ever 
watched  "Roseanne,"  you  can  see  who 
their  role  model  is,  where  the  father 
sits  at  the  table  with  his  baseball  cap 
on  chewing  food  while  he  is  talking, 
food  falling  out  of  both  sides  of  his 
mouth.  And  that  is  a  role  model  for  a 
lot  of  people  in  this  country. 

But  I  can  stand  here  and  reiterate  300 
items  that  I  think  are  important  to  a 
civilized  nation  that  we  are  losing.  So 
one  of  the  reasons  I  opposed  the  super 
collider  had  nothing  to  do  with  science. 
It  was  good  science.  I  always  admitted 
it.  The  reason  I  opposed  it  is  because  I 
think  there  are  other,  higher  priorities. 
As  William  Raspberry  said  this  morn- 
ing in  his  column,  we  simply  have  to 
make  some  kind  of  a  giant  leap  in  the 
psychology  of  this  country  to  make 
people  believe  that  civilized  conduct  is 
to  everybody's  benefit.  We  have  forgot- 
ten to  say  "thank  you,"  "please."  "ex- 
cuse me,"  "I'm  sorry."  There  is  too 
much  viciousness. 

So  I  think  that  all  of  that^the  way 
people  drive,  their  attitudes  toward 
each  other— I  think  all  of  that  shows 
that  our  priorities  have  been  misplaced 
in  this  country.  I  would  rather  see  the 
$640  million  which  we  must  now  spend 
to  terminate  that  project  spent  in  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  root  causes  of  crime 
and  violence  and  uncivilized  conduct. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
Exhibit  l 
Secretary  of  energy. 
Washington.  DC.  January  14.  1993. 
Hon.  George  E.  Brown.  Jr., 
Chairman.   Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology.     House     of     Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  Is  our  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  December  15.  1992. 
We  deeply  appreciate  your  continuing  sup- 
port for  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider 
(SSC)  and  your  insight  on  the  issues  facing 
the  project. 

The  reduced  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1993  funding 
for  the  SSC  ultimately  approved  by  Congress 
has  required  that  near-term  work  packages 
be  re-planned,  contracts  be  postponed,  and 
some  facilities  delayed.  The  uncertainty 
growing  out  of  last  year's  Congressional  ac- 
tions concerning  SSC  has  adversely  affected 
morale.   Despite   all    this,   our  professional 
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project  personnel  have  been  able  to  nilnimlze 
the  disruption  to  cost  and  construction  ob- 
jectives. 

There  are  two  actions  that  I  feel  must  be 
taken  to  establish  a  solid  Tlnanclal  founda- 
tion for  SSC  project  execution.  First.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  this  important  na- 
tional project  be  completed  on  schedule  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  contributions.  We  should 
not  be  in  the  position  of  allowing  another 
nation  to  determine  the  schedule  of  this 
project  which  Is  important  to  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge  and  our  tech- 
nical leadership.  We  should  be  prepared  to 
make  up  shortfalls  in  funding  from  the  base- 
line budget  if  necessary. 

Second,  a  new  way  of  doing  business  should 
be  pursued  that  will  support  the  long-term 
planning  necessary  to  execute  a  large  con- 
struction program.  This  is  particularly  true 
now  that  the  SSC  project  is  transitioning 
out  of  its  R&D  phase  into  production  and 
construction.  Production  and  construction 
on  a  project  of  this  scale  requires  constant 
coordination  of  a  multitude  of  activities.  An- 
nual Congressional  debate  and  uncertainty 
over  the  proper  funding  level  can  be  inordi- 
nately expensive  in  this  environment.  Such 
uncertainly  creates  cascading  impacts  over  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  and  limits  our 
management's  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
emerging  challenges  that  invariably  occur  in 
any  program. 

Experience  in  the  military,  especially  in 
Navy  Shipbuilding,  has  application  here. 
Once  a  shipbuilding  project  is  mature  enough 
to  move  out  of  R&D.  it  is  fully  funded  for 
construction  of  the  entire  ship  at  one  time. 
The  project  director  Is  given  the  flexibility 
needed  to  make  real  time  trades  to  meet  ob- 
jectives. Actions  may  have  to  be  taken  to 
maintain,  accelerate,  stretch  out.  de-scope, 
or  terminate  parts  of  the  program  to  meet 
the  overall  "agreed-to"  objective.  Actual 
outlays  do  not  significantly  change  under 
this  appropriation  strategy  so  deficit  con- 
cerns are  not  driving. 

I  strongly  believe  we  should  pursue  in  FY 
1994  a  similar  'full  funding  "  strategy  for 
SSC  I  recognize  that  this  is  a  major  change 
that  demands  serious  discussion.  However, 
this  approach  would  substantially  improve 
our  ability  to  successfully  complete  this 
project  on  time  and  on  budget.  It  also  could 
serve  as  a  model  for  a  new  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  large  scientific  projects,  one  based 
on  commitment  and  accountability. 

Your  leadership  and  staunch  support  for 
the  SSC  Program  is  greatly  appreciated 
Sincerely. 

Ja.mes  D  Watkins. 
Admiral.  U.S.  Navy  (Retired). 

Enclosures. 

Question  »2E — What  are  the  implications,  im- 
pacts, or  requirements  for  termination  of  the 
project? 

The  major  innpact  of  termination  of  the 
SSC  project  would  be  that  the  Nation  will 
cede  leadership  in  high  energy  physics  to 
others,  as  well  as  lose  an  exciting  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  man's  understanding  of  the 
most  basic  forces  and  components  of  nature 
The  High  Einergy  Physics  Advisory  Panel 
(HEPAP)  has  consistently  ranked  the  SSC 
the  highest  priority  in  the  field  of  high  en- 
ergy physics.  Only  the  SSC  has  the  energy 
and  luminosity  necessary  to  guarantee  fu- 
ture advancement  in  this  Important  field. 

In  addition  to  the  US.  losing  its  ability  to 
remain  at  the  forefront  of  high  energy  phys- 
ics research,  the  following  secondary  but  sig- 
nificant impacts  would  also  occur:  thousands 
of  jobs  would  be  lost;  over  100  universities 
would  lose  research  grants  across  the  coun- 


try; America's  finest  high  energy  physicists 
and  graduate  students  could  be  lost  to  supe- 
rior facilities  outside  the  country;  American 
industry's  ability  to  compete  internationally 
in  the  superconducting  technologies  would 
be  severely  damaged;  State  governments  and 
potential  international  partners  could  be  dis- 
couraged from  future  participation  on  major 
projects;  and  educational  programs  aimed  at 
encouraging  young  students  to  study  science 
would  end. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  cost,  to  the  Nation,  of 
termination  of  this  high  visibility  project  is 
the  negative  message  we  send  the  inter- 
national science  community  and  young 
Americans  about  our  commitment  to  science 
and  technology.  Approximately  25.000  stu- 
dents and  teachers  participated  directly  in 
SSC  educational  activities  in  1992. 

Although  the  total  cost  of  termination  is 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  project  at  the 
time  of  termination,  the  attached  table  out- 
lines costs  identified  at  this  time. 

Estimated  cost  of  SSC  termination 

Personnel:  (Ciut  m 

Severance  package:  thousands) 

Relocation  to  origin  or  equal  SIS.OOO 
Up  to  one  year  continuation 

of  benefits  10.000 

Outplacement  services 1.000 

Severance  pay  24.000 

Workers'  compensation  liabil- 
ities    10.000 


Subtotal 


60.000 


Close  out  staff: 

Technical  staff  (includes  assy 
ofdaU)  28.000 

Administration  staff  (in- 
cludes assy  of  data) 19.000 


Subtotal 


47.000 


Subcontracts: 

Termination  liability  cost 45.000 

Continuance  of  near  comple- 
tion WIP  65.800 

Completion  of  design  In  proc- 
ess for  magnet,  AE.  cryo- 
genics, etc  

Completion  of  on-going  con- 
struction activity  

Completion  of  production 
work  in  process 

Claims  from  T  for  C  and  on- 
going claims  5.000 

Audit 200 

Litigation  cost 15.000 

Subtotal 131.000 


Facilities: 

Lease  termination  cost  (sub- 
contracts)    12.000 

Cleanup  cost  15.000 

Security  2.000 

Utility  cost  1,000 

Lease  of  Parkerville  ware- 
house    100 

Lease  of  central  facility  from 

Texas  5.000 

Long-term  storage  of  data  6,000 

SubtoUl  40,100 


Estimated  cost  of  SSC  shut- 
down   


S278.100 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  FY  ia»4  ENERGY  AND  WATER 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  has  examined 


H.R.  2445.  the  energy  and  water  appro- 
priations bill  and  has  found  that  the 
bill  is  under  its  602(b)  budget  authority 
allocation  by  S126  million  and  at  its 
602(b)  outlay  allocation. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  Senator  Johnston,  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  energy  and  water  subcommittee. 
Senator  Hatfield  on  all  their  hard 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  budget  committee  which 
shows  the  official  scoring  of  the  energy 
and  water  appropriations  bill  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  appropriate  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SENATE  BUDGET  COMMinEES  SCORING  OF  H  R  2445, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1994  ENERGY-WATER  DEVELOPMENT  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE 

(In  millions  ol  Mllinl 


Bill  umiKUj 


BuOlct 

lutnonty 


Outlays 


DiscmaxifY  iMal} 

New  spendtng  m  bill 

Outlayt  lioni  pna>  ittn  ipp(0«natiain 

PtimaiiHit/aOvaxc  approviatiem ... 

Supplemenlais  __. 


21.991 


12.927 

B775 

0  0 

0  0 


SuOtotal  DiKicfionary  spentfmi 

Mandalot  totals 
Bill  total 
Senate  602(bl  aHocatm 

OitlereiKC 
Oiscrftionary  totals  about  M  oi  bdoo  ( 
President  s  request 
House — passed  bill 
Senate — lepoited  bill 
Senate— passed  bdl 


21,991  21702 

0  0 
21.991  21.702 
22.117  21.702 

-126  0 

-133  -97 

4IS  291 

1  2 
23  13 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  conference 
agreement  on  H.R.  2445,  the  Energy  and 
Water  development  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  which  provides  an 
appropriation  of  $5  million  to  begin  im- 
plementation of  the  Indian  energy  title 
of  the  Energy  Policy  Act. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Johnston, 
for  his  integral  role  in  the  conference 
agreement.  His  continuing  assistance 
to  the  State  of  Arizona  and  the  Navajo 
Nation  has  been  vastly  helpful,  and  is 
deeply  appreciated. 

There  is  one  item  included  in  the 
conference  agreement,  the  Navajo 
transmission  project,  that  I  would  like 
to  particularly  cite  as  significant.  Pro- 
viding funding  to  the  Navajo  Nation  for 
the  Navajo  transmission  project  will 
advance  the  objectives  of  the  Indian 
energy  title;  and  this  in  turn  will  assist 
Indian  tribes  in  assuming  greater  inde- 
pendence of  management  and  develop- 
ment of  their  energy  resources.  The 
Navajo  transmission  project  will  be  the 
first  transmission  project  in  the  Nation 
that  will  be  majority-owned  by  an  In- 
dian tribe. 

The  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  are  work- 
ing cooperatively  on  the  Navajo  trans- 
mission project,  which  will  eliminate  a 
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chronic  bottleneck  in  electricity  trans- 
mission located  in  the  Four  Corners 
area.  Nearly  all  the  transmission 
projects  that  have  been  proposed  to  al- 
leviate this  problem  cross  Navajo 
lands,  and  thus  require  Navajo  permis- 
sion. With  this  new  collaboration,  the 
Navajo  themselves  are  involved  in  the 
process  and  are  accordingly  more  de- 
voted to  the  project's  success.  This 
commitment  of  the  Navajo  Nation  to 
the  Navajo  transmission  project  is  re- 
flected in  the  tribe's  significant  invest- 
ment in  the  project,  their  authoriza- 
tion of  a  right-of-way  for  the  trans- 
mission line,  and  their  work  with 
WAPA  on  environmental  review.  This 
dedication  assures  the  project's  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  President,  by  providing  these 
funds  Congress  will  reaffirm  its  com- 
mitment to  the  Indian  energy  title.  It 
will  benefit  electricity  consumers 
throughout  the  Southwest  as  well,  by 
addressing  a  longstanding  capacity 
problem  in  the  Four  Corners  area.  I 
strongly  support  this  appropriation, 
and  again  express  my  gratitude  to  Sen- 
ator Johnston  and  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  for  including 
this  funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  En- 
ergy and  Water  appropriations  bill.  I 
look  forward  to  timely  action  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  make  these 
funds  available  for  the  Navajo  trans- 
mission project. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  pending  measures. 


lOOTH       ANNIVERSARY       OF       THE 

OVERTHROW    OF    THE    HAWAIIAN 

KINGDOM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  re- 
port Senate  Joint  Resolution  19. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  19)  to  ac- 
knowledge the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Jan- 
uary 17.  1893.  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii  and  to  offer  an  apology  to  Native  Ha- 
waiians  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  the  resolution  is  limited  to  1  hour 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  call  upon  my 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  a 
son  of  whose  ancestors  were  present  on 
that  fateful  day  100  years  ago  when  the 
beloved  Queen  Liliuokalani  was  over- 
thrown illegally.  So,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  yield  15  minutes  to  my  col- 
league. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii.  Senator  Akaka,  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  senior  Senator  for  his  graciousness 


and  for  his  leadership  in  the  Senate 
and  for  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  about  a  very,  very  important  but 
forgotten  chapter  in  American  history 
concerning  U.S.  policy  toward  its  na- 
tive peoples.  I  am  referring  to  the  in- 
volvement of  the  U.S.  diplomatic  and 
military  representatives  in  the  1893 
overthrow  of  Queen  Liliuokalani,  the 
last  ruling  monarch  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  January  17,  na- 
tive Hawaiians  commemorated  the 
lOCth  anniversary  of  this  historic  event 
which  brought  an  untimely  end  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawaii  and  altered  the  des- 
tiny of  the  native  Hawaiian  people.  In 
an  effort  to  educate  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public  on  the  profound 
impact  that  this  event  has  had  on  na- 
tive Hawaiians,  the  Senate  last  year 
passed  a  resolution  I  introduced  which 
acknowledged  the  1893  overthrow  and 
offers  a  U.S.  apology  to  native  Hawai- 
ians for  its  complicity.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  was  unable  to  act  on  the 
measure  before  the  102d  Congress  ad- 
journed. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering 
today,  Mr.  President,  is  identical- 
identical — to  the  legislation  as  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  last  year.  I 
had  hoped  that  we  could  pass  the  reso- 
lution through  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  again  in  the  103d  Congress. 
That  is  why  we  are  debating  this  issue 
today. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  19  acknowl- 
edges the  historic  significance  of  the 
January  17,  1893,  overthrow  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawaii.  It  offers  an  apol- 
ogy to  the  native  Hawaiians  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  with  partici- 
pation of  citizens  and  agents  of  the 
United  States.  It  commends  efforts  of 
reconciliation  initiated  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
with  Native  Hawaiians.  and  it  urges 
reconciliation  efforts  between  the 
United  States  and  the  native  Hawaiian 
people. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  19  is  to  educate  my 
colleagues  on  the  events  surrounding 
the  1893  overthrow,  the  resolution 
would  also  provide  the  proper  founda- 
tion for  reconciliation  between  the 
United  States  and  Native  Hawaiians. 
This.  I  believe,  is  the  least  our  Govern- 
ment can  do. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  through 
its  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  sent  the  first 
missionaries  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii 
between  1820  and  1850.  In  recognition  of 
the  complicity  of  some  members  of  the 
church  in  the  1893  overthrow  of  Queen 
Liliuokalani,  the  18th  general  synod  di- 
rected the  president  of  the  United 
Church  to  offer  a  public  apology  to  the 
native  Hawaiian  people  and  to  initiate 
the  process  of  reconciliation  between 


the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  of  Na- 
tive Hawaiians.  This  action,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  centennial  of  the  over- 
throw earlier  this  year,  was  a  signifi- 
cant gesture  by  the  United  Church  of 
Christand  was  deeply  appreciated  by 
the  nati^  Hawaiians. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment musr^lso  begin  the  healing  proc- 
^fiBsr-ttoi^^til  our  Nation  understands 
the  significance  of  the  events  surround- 
ing the  1893  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hawaii  will  American  people  appre- 
ciate the  meaning  of  the  Native  Hawai- 
ian rights  movement,  which  grows  each 
day. 

Few  Americans  know  that  the  King- 
dom of  Hawaii  was  a  highly  organized, 
civilized,  and  sovereign  nation  from 
the  unification  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
under  King  Kamehameha  I  in  1810  until 
the  overthrow  of  its  last  monarch  in 
1893.  Few  Americans  appreciate  that 
for  nearly  70  years,  between  1826  and 
1893,  the  United  States  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ha- 
waii, extended  full  and  complete  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  Hawaiian 
Government,  and  entered  into  treaties 
and  conventions  with  the  Hawaiian 
monarchs  to  govern  commerce  and 
navigation. 

Americans  do  not  understand  that 
without  the  active  support  and  inter- 
vention by  U.S.  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary representatives,  the  overthrow  of 
Queen  Liliuokalani  on  January  17.  1893, 
would  have  failed  for  lack  of  popular 
support  and  insufficient  anns. 

Finally,  few  Americans  know  that  in 
a  message  to  Congress  on  December  18. 
1893,  President  Grover  Cleveland  de- 
scribed the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hawaii  as  "an  act  of  law  committed 
with  the  participation  of  a  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  United  States 
without  the  authority  of  Congress,  " 
and  he  acknowledged  that  by  such  acts, 
the  government  of  a  peaceful  and 
friendly  people  was  overthrown. 

No  official  apology  has  ever  been 
made  to  native  Hawaiians,  nor  has 
there  ever  been  an  attempt  at  a  Fed- 
eral policy  addressing  their  rights. 

Too  often,  when  the  American  public 
and  U.S.  policymakers  think  about  na- 
tive Americans,  they  mistakenly  con- 
sider only  native  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  sis  native  peoples  of  the 
United  States. 

This  misperception  is  based  on  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  events  surrounding  the 
1893  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
current  status  of  native  Hawaiians  in 
our  Nation's  political  system. 

Long  neglected  by  the  United  States, 
native  Hawaiians  have  literally  fallen 
through  the  cracks  when  it  comes  to  a 
comprehensive  Federal  policy  towards 
native  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  native  Hawaiians  are. 
indeed,  native  Americans.  While  we  are 
culturally  Polynesian,  we  ^re  descend- 
ants of  the  aboriginal  peopleNwho  occu- 
pied  and  exercised  sovereignty  in  Xbe 
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area  that  now  constitutes  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Like  the  varying  cultures 
among  the  hundreds  of  American  In- 
dian tribes  or  Alaska  Natives,  native 
Hawaiians  likewise  have  a  unique  po- 
litical amd  historical  relationship  with 
the  United  States. 

My  colleagues,  we  are  in  an  era  of 
dramatic  political  and  social  evolution 
throughout  our  world  community. 
America  righteously  leads  civilized 
coalitions  in  nation-building  and  mili- 
tary actions  against  tyrants  around 
the  globe.  It  is  an  incredible  irony  that 
native  Hawaiians.  having  had  the  most 
politically  developed  nation  of  all  in- 
digenous peoples  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  itself,  continue  to  be  the 
only  such  population  that  has  never 
been  accorded  our  country's  recogni- 
tion of  its  loss  of  sovereigrnty  as  a  peo- 
ple. 

The  deprivation  of  Hawaiian  sov- 
ereignty, which  began  a  century  ago. 
has  had  devastating  effects  on  the 
health,  culture,  and  social  conditions 
of  native  Hawaiians.  with  consequences 
that  are  evident  throughout  the  islands 
today. 

My  resolution  simply  seeks  to  rec- 
oncile the  growing  alienation  by  native 
Hawaiians  toward  the  United  States, 
which  stems  from  a  century  of  this  Na- 
tion's neglect  of  their  plight. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  tout  our  Na- 
tion as  a  mode^  ttf»the  world  commu- 
nity on  freediJm.  pustice.  and  democ- 
racy, then  )K,  is  incumbent  on  us  as 
leaders  to  reflect  omAmerica's  own  his- 
tory and  Recognize  past  wrongs  com- 
mitted against  all  of  itk  native  peoples. 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resota- 
tion  19.  Mr.  President,  is  to  educate  my 
colleagues,  as  I  mentiqined  earlier,  and 
the  American  public  on  events  sur- 
rounding the  overthrow.  It  would  also 
provide  for  reconciliation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  native  Hawaiian 
people. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  the  efforts  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Hawaii 
to  reconcile  with  native  Hawaiians. 
Just  this  past  week.  Mr.  President,  the 
presiding  bishop  of  the  U.S.  Episcopal 
Church.  Rev.  Edmund  Browning,  con- 
demned the  injustices  committed 
against  native  Hawaiians  a  century 
ago. 

In  remarks  before  the  convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Hawaii,  Rev- 
erend Browning  stated: 

I  wish  to  affirm  that  it  Is  the  place  of  this 
church  to  be  in  solidarity  with  the  Hawaiian 
sisters  and  brothers,  within  and  without  the 
church,  and  to  acknowledge  their  right  to 
seek  justice  and  dignity  of  personhood. 
which  is  the  trust  the  monarchy  gave  us  in 
establishing  the  church  in  these  islands. 

What  happened  100  years  ago  in  the 
Islands  with  the  overthrow  of  a  legiti- 
mate and  sovereign  government  is  a 
memory  that  challenges  us  powerfully 
today,  the  whole  church,  the  whole 
country,  not  just  the  diocese  or  this 
State.   Until  we  understand  our  com- 


mon grounds  and  common  interests  to 
be  more  important  than  those  things 
which  make  us  different  from  one  an- 
other, we  cannot  act  from  compassion. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Reverend 
Browning  for  his  compassion  and  for 
the  generous  support  of  the  U.S.  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  native  Hawaiian 
cause. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  close  with  a  plea 
made  by  Queen  Liliuokalani  to  the 
American  people  100  years  ago  in  which 
she  lamented  the  plight  of  her  people. 

Oh.  honest  Americans,  as  C*«*tlans.  hear 
me  for  my  downtrodden  people.  Do  not  covet 
the  little  vineyard  of  Naboth's.  so  far  from 
your  shores,  lest  the  instrument  of  Ahab  fall 
upon  you.  if  not  on  your  day  in  that  of  your 
children. 

The  children  to  whom  our  fathers  told  of 
the  living  God  •  •  •  are  crying  aloud  to  Him 
in  their  time  of  trouble;  and  He  will  keep  His 
promise  and  will  listen  to  the  voices  of  His 
Hawaiian  children  lamenting  for  their 
homes. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  Mr.  President, 
to  finally  acknowledge  Queen 
Liliuokalani's  plea  for  justice.  Let  us 
pass  this  resolution  and  commence  the 
healing  process  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Native  Hawaiian 
people. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
summer  of  1989,  this  Senator,  with  a 
number  'of  his  colleagues,  attended  a 
conferencie  on  the  future  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, whidh  took  place  in  Dubrovnik. 
Yugoslavia,  in  either  the  last  or  the 
next-to-the-last  summer  during  which 
that  then  multi-ethnic  community  was 
at  peace  with  itself. 

The  most  striking  impression  that 
this  Senator  has  of  the  message  that 
we  received  from  at  least  those  Yugo- 
slavs of  Serbian  dissent  was  that  that 
summer  marked  the  60Cth  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Kossovo.  a  battle  in 
which  Turkish  Moslems  slaughtered 
the  Serbian  Christian  army  and  ended 
the  independence  of  Serbia  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  half  a  millennium.  I  re- 
marked at  the  time  that  it  seemed  to 
me  that  that  battle  was  more  green 
and  vivid  in  the  minds  of  many  Serbs 
than  events  which  had  taken  place 
every  bit  as  tragically  during  the 
course  of  their  own  lifetime. 

A  short  2  years  later  and  continuing 
today,  many  of  those  Serbs  are  in  the 
process  of  killing  Bosnian  Moslems  in 
significant  measure  to  revenge  their 
loss  at  Kossovo  in  1389. 

That  combination  of  ethnic  politics 
and  claims  to  particular  pieces  of  land 
is  literally  lethal  across  stretches  of 
Eastern  Europe,  throughout  much  of 
Africa,  and  in  many  nations  in  Asia. 

It  is  an  evil  which  we  as  Americans 
have  largely  avoided.  And  with  all  of 


the  respect  that  I  can  possibly  muster 
for  my  two  friends  and  colleagues  from 
Hawaii  and  for  all  of  the  evident  good- 
will in  the  world  which  they  show,  this 
resolution  is  a  signpost  pointing  to- 
ward that  dark  and  bitter  road. 

The  operative  language  of  this  reso- 
lution—not about  the  State's  history 
which  seems  to  this  Senator  to  be 
largely  accurate — but  the  operative 
language  of  this  resolution  apologizes 
to  native  Hawaiians  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  expresses 
our  commitment  to  acknowledge  the 
iramifications  of  the  overthrow  of  that 
kingdom  in  order  to  provide  a  proper 
foundation  for  reconciliation. 

What  those  ramifications  are  is  men- 
tioned nowhere  in  the  course  of  the  res- 
olution or  in  the  modest  committee  re- 
port on  that  resolution. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  resolution  ac- 
complishes one  goal.  It  divides  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Hawaii  who  are  of 
course  citizens  of  the  United  States 
into  two  distinct  groups,  native  Hawai- 
ians and  all  other  citizens. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  native 
Hawaiians  are  defined  as  any  individ- 
ual who  is  the  descendent  of  any  per- 
son, any  aboriginal  people  who  prior  to 
1778  lived  in  or  occupied  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  That  is  to  say  in 
some  cases  people  with  l/16th  or  L'32d 
blood  of  native  Hawaiians. 

It  does  so  in  what  seems  to  this  Sen- 
ator, and  I  suspect  it  seems  to  both 
Senators  from  Hawaii,  to  be  the  single 
multiethnic  community  in  the  entire 
world  in  whie^^'a  multitude  of  people 
from  many  etMic  backgrounds,  per- 
haps a  majori^  of  them  from  mixed 
ethnic  bacEgrounds,  live  together  in 
peace  and  friendship. 

In  guidebooks  about  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, and  it  is  mentioned  in  our  own 
history,  that  State  is  given  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  people  from  different 
backgrounds  can  live  together  happily 
and  peacefully.  Yet  here  we  begin  that 
process  of  division. 

At  the  time  of  the  commemoration  of 
this  coup,  or  this  overthrow,  last  Janu- 
ary the  Governor  of  Hawaii  caused  the 
nag  of  the  United  States  to  be  removed 
from  the  capitol  for  5  days.  I  must  has- 
ten to  add  he  was  denounced  by  the  two 
Senators  from  Hawaii  for  having  done 
so.  But  it  was  symbolic  of  the  divisive 
nature  of  this  kind  of  proposal. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  made  no  mention 
in  his  opening  speech  of  what  these 
ramifications  were  or  of  how  this  rec- 
onciliation was  to  take  place.  Many 
members  of  the  native  Hawaiian  com- 
munity in  the  State  however  have  done 
exactly  that.  I  will  quote  from  stories 
from  newspapers  on  the  subject.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  says; 

A  small  minority  advocates  total  inde- 
pendence, in  effect  the  re-creation  of  the  old 
kingdom,  and  an  even  smaller  minority  has 
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gone  on  record  for  total  independence  cou- 
pled with  expulsion  of  many  non-natives 
from  the  State.  A  broad  middle  group  wants 
a  nation  within  a  nation 

With  a  form  of  sovereignty  perhaps,  a 
legislative  and  an  executive  and  a  judi- 
cial set  of  bodies  coupled  with  claims 
for  somewhere  between  200.000  and  1.4 
million  acres  of  public  lands  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and  I  suspect  some 
kind  of  monetary  compensation  at 
some  point  or  another. 

Mr.  President,  these  demands  for 
compensation  differ  profoundly  from 
those  offered  to  Japanese-Americans 
by  this  body  in  a  bill  of  which  this  Sen- 
ator believes  that  he  was  a  sponsor  not 
many  years  ago.  Those  reparations 
were  given  to  individuals  who  were 
greatly  wronged  by  their  Government, 
who  were  deprived  of  their  homes  and 
of  their  livelihoods  solely  by  reason  of 
their  race  and  ethnic  origin,  and  who 
were  alive  to  receive  reparations  grant- 
ed to  them  by  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  other  body  almost  all  of  whom 
were  alive  when  that  terrible  injustice 
to  individuals  took  place. 

This  coup  took  place  more  than  100 
years  ago.  No  one  is  alive  who  played 
any  role  in  it.  No  one  is  alive,  perhaps 
there  are  a  couple  of  centenarians  who 
may  have  been  there  when  this  took 
place.  This  is  a  different  time  and  a  dif- 
ferent generation. 

It  goes  without  saying  in  this  body, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  every  square  inch 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
acquired  in  a  manner  which  bears  cer- 
tain similarities  to  the  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  of  America  of  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Certainly  this  can  be  precedent  for 
the  Government  of  Mexico  reclaiming 
Texas — which  was  seized  first  in  a  war 
of  independence  and  confirmed  in  a  war 
against  Mexico  in  which  many  died 
only  about  50  or  60  years  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 
Does  this  justify  some  kind  of  special 
acknowledgment  to  citizens  of  Mexico? 
The  rest  of  this  country  was  acquired 
either  from  its  natives  or  by  way  of 
England,  France.  Spain,  or  Russia. 

In  fact,  we  are  no  different  than  any 
other  society  in  the  world  today.  I 
doubt  that  there  is  a  square  mile  of  the 
world  which  is  occupied  by  exactly  the 
same  people  who  were  the  original 
human  beings  on  the  spot.  But  it  is  the 
genius  of  us  as  Americans,  it  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  President,  that  this  does  not 
count  in  America.  What  counts  is  that 
we  are  all  citizens,  and  that  we  are  all 
equal. 

In  no  realistic  way  did  we  apologize 
for  the  acts  by  people  over  whom  we 
had  no  responsibility  and  with  whom 
we  shared  no  life  whatsoever.  As  a  con- 
sequence, it  seems  to  me  we  must  look 
toward  the  consequences  not  only  of 
what  we  do  here  but  the  consequences 
of  that  coup.  The  consequences  of  that 
overthrow  are  the  fact  that  Hawaii  is 


the  49th  State  of  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  it  has  more  than  1  mil- 
lion inhabitants  live  together  in  peace 
and  harmony  in  an  extremely  pros- 
perous society,  the  fact  that  all  except 
for  aliens  are  citizens  not  only  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  but  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Are  these  adverse  or  unhappy  con- 
sequences? Are  these  consequences  or 
ramifications  of  that  overthrow  which 
we  wish  to  undo?  I  know  that  the  two 
Senators  from  Hawaii  do  not  agree 
with  the  radicals  who  wish  independ- 
ence as  a  result,  but  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  this  resolution  would  be 
independence.  That  is  the  only  way 
that  the  clock  can  ever  truly  be  turned 
back. 

This  Senator  intensely  regrets  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  this  process  creat- 
ing a  division  which  does  not  exist.  I 
probably  can  come  up  with  no  better 
description  of  both  what  Hawaii  is  like 
and  what  some  thoughtful  people  think 
is  an  appropriate  response  than  to 
quote  a  couple  of  paragraphs  from  a 
speech  by  a  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  Harlan  Cleve- 
land. He  says,  after  acknowledging  the 
history  that  is  included  in  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  quote  him; 

But  my  judgment  is  also  that  diffusion  of 
American  democracy  and  enterprise  with  Ha- 
waiian culture  mixed  now  by  immigration 
and  intermarriage  with  Japanese.  Chinese. 
Korean.  Filipino,  and  other  workways  and 
mindsets  has  produced  one  of  the  worlds 
most  intriguing  experiments  in  the  building 
of  a  multicultural  society. 

That  is  the  actual  real  world  con- 
sequence of  something  which  took 
place  more  than  a  century  ago.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  goes  on  to  say  that  sov- 
ereignty which  is  what  many  of  the  na- 
tive Hawaiian  groups  wished  is  un- 
likely to  be  the  answer;  that  the  way 
in  which  any  individual  problem  should 
be  dealt  with  is  through  education  and 
through  quite  a  different  course  of  ac- 
tion than  seems  clearly  implied  from 
the  proposal  which  we  have  before  us 
here. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  these  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  a  remarkable  part  of  our 
early  history  and  of  our  genius.  On  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  1858,  while  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  campaign— ultimately 
unsuccessful — to  be  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln spoke  to  a  throng  of  his  constitu- 
ents about  something  which  troubled 
those  constituents  even  then;  The  dis- 
tinction between  Americans  who  could 
trace  their  descent  to  the  generation 
which  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  fought  for  our  freedom, 
and  those  who  were  immigrants  or  the 
sons  or  daughters  of  immigrants. 

This  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
on  that  day,  a  century  and  a  half  ago: 

We  have,  besides  these  who  are  descended 
by  blood  from  our  ancestors,  those  who  are 
not  descendants  at  all  of  the  men  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  fought  to 


establish  it.  But  when  they  look  tnrough 
that  old  Declaration,  they  find:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  ..."  and  then  they  feel 
that  that  moral  sentiment  evidences  their 
relation  to  those  men,  and  that  they  have  a 
right  to  claim  it  as  though  they  were  blood 
of  the  blood  and  flesh  of  the  flesh  of  the  men 
who  wrote  that  Declaration;  and  so  they  are. 

That  is  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  true 
American  heritage,  on  the  American 
heritage  that  all  are  created  equal  and 
that  all  deserve  equal  treatment — not  a 
divisive  sentiment,  but  a  uniting  and 
inclusive  one.  That  is  the  genius  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  whether  its  inhab- 
itants are  native  Hawaiians,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  or  Caucasians  from  the  main- 
land. And  it  is,  regrettably,  that  equal 
heritage  which,  in  the  view  of  this  Sen- 
ator, this  resolution  significantly  un- 
dftrcu  tjs 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Yes.  I  yield  such  time 
as  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  to  my  friend,  Senator  Gor- 
ton, that  he  obviously  has  undertaken 
a  thankless  job  here,  but  I  think  a  very 
important  one,  in  making  the  state- 
ment he  just  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  say  this  with  all  due  resi)ect 
to  all  Senators,  especially  the  Senators 
from  Hawaii,  whom  I  admire  very 
much. 

The  great  challenge  of  this  country 
has  always  been  the  challenge  of  at- 
tempting to  hold  together  diverse  peo- 
ple. The  statement  over  the  Presiding 
Officer's  head,  carved  in  the  marble  of 
this  room;  "E  Pluribus  Unum,"  from 
one,  many.  That  is  the  motto  and  chal- 
lenge of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  keep  us  all  together. 

It  is  a  challenge  which  is  tested  con- 
stantly. It  is  tested  by  bigots  and  by 
hateful  people;  by  mean  people;  by  peo- 
ple who  like  to  lord  over  others  and 
discriminate  against  other  people.  For 
most  of  our  history,  that  has  been  the 
terrible  challenge  of  America,  from 
slavery  on.  How  do  we  overcome  that 
kind  of  mean  divisiveness? 

There  is  another  kind  of  challenge,  I 
think,  to  the  test  of  living  together, 
and  that  is  that  it  is  possible  to  divide 
not  only  by  being  mean,  but  by  making 
ourselves  victims.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing of  a  national  trend,  of  whatever 
group,  to  be  treated  terribly  and  to 
say:  Well,  we  have  been  victims.  And  if 
we  have  not  been  victims  ourselves, 
then  somebody  else  has  been  a  victim, 
some  ancestor  has  been  a  victim,  so 
please  apologize. 

So  it  is  possible  to  keep  others  off 
balance  and  on  guard,  defensive  at  all 
times.  Therefore,  not  only  by  mean- 
ness, but  also  by  making  ourselves  a 
nation  of  victims,  it  is  possible  to  em- 
phasize what  divides  us  and  separates 
us,  rather  than  what  keeps  us  glued  to- 
gether. 

For  obvious  reasons.  I  have  not  been 
one   who  has  been   constantly   taking 
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the  floor  of  the  Senate  citing  Scrip- 
ture, but  the  words  of  Isaiah  did  come 
to  mind  as  I  listened  to  Senator  Gor- 
ton. The  prophet  said: 

Comfort,  comfort  my  people,  says  your 
God;  speak  tenderly  to  Jerusalem  and  cry  to 
her  that  her  warfare  is  over,  that  her  in- 
equity is  forgriven. 

That,  to  me.  is  one  of  the  messages 
that  we  should  be  proclaiming,  those  of 
us  who  are  in  public  life — that  warfare 
and  divisions  are  not  things  to  be  em- 
phasized constantly;  that  the  past  is 
not  something  to  be  constantly  relived 
with  a  view  toward  how  to  get  other 
p)eople  to  apologize. 

There  comes  a  time  to  put  warfare 
behind  us  and  divisiveness  behind  us 
and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  common 
purpose,  because  we  are  all  Americans, 
and  because  it  is  challenging  enough  to 
live  together  in  this  one  country  as  one 
people,  without  constantly  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  past. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  with  my  remarks,  I  will  re- 
spond to  the  statement  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Washington. 

To  suggest  that  this  resolution  is  the 
first  step  toward  declaring  independ- 
ence for  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  a  pain- 
ful distortion  of  the  intent  of  the  au- 
thors. To  suggest  that  this  resolution 
is  intended  to  expel  non-Hawaiians 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  something 
that  even  the  most  severe  critics  of 
this  resolution  in  Hawaii  would  not 
even  consider. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  very  simple 
resolution.  It  was  authored  by  my 
friend  from  Hawaii  because  he  loves 
America.  It  is  because  of  our  love  for 
this  Nation  that  this  resolution  was 
presented,  to  make  it  possible  for  all  of 
us.  even  after  100  years,  to  cleanse  one 
of  our  pages,  to  make  it  a  bit  brighter. 
Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  we  are 
deluged  with  problems,  and  there  are 
many  pressing  issues  before  us.  Just  to 
name  a  few:  Bosnia,  Haiti,  Somalia, 
and  a  few  moments  ago,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  presented  to  Con- 
gress his  health  bill.  And  there  is 
NAFTA,  our  economy,  and  jobs.  So 
there  may  be  some  among  us  who 
would  question  the  propriety  of  bring- 
ing this  up  at  this  time. 

Why  this  measure?  Is  it  that  impor- 
tant? I  wish  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  believe  it  is  important  and  most 
appropriate  that  we  bring  this  matter 
before  the  body. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  we  have  considered  and  debated 
long  into  the  night  the  appropriateness 
of  the  deployment  of  our  troops  on  for- 
eign shores  in  Somalia  and  in  Haiti. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  citizens 
of  Hawaii  were  recalling  another  time 
in  history  when  the  United  States  sent 
troops  to  an  island  kingdom  that  was 
considered  at  that  time  to  be  far  away 
and  exotic. 


Mr.  President,  a  century  ago,  a  com- 
pany of  uniformed  U.S.  Marines  and 
two  companies  of  U.S.  sailors  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  at 
the  behest  of  the  Minister  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
by  so  doing,  assisted  a  handful  of 
American  and  European  businessmen, 
the  pillars  of  society,  in  an  illegal 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  a  kingdom 
which  was  then  internationally  recog- 
nized by  treaty  by  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain.  France,  and  Germany 
with  exchange  of  Ambassadors. 

The  overthrow  of  Queen  Liliuokalani 
on  January  17.  100  years  ago.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  not  supported  by  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  It  was  not  supported  by  the 
elected  members  of  the  legislature  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  and  most  cer- 
tainly, it  was  not  approved  by  the 
Queen. 

It  was  an  illegal  act  committed  in 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, it  was  an  act  which  was  sup- 
ported without  proper  authorization  by 
agents  and  representatives  of  this 
country. 

But  the  Queen,  fearing  bloodshed  of 
her  native  people,  gave  up  her  throne, 
not  to  the  revolutionary  Americans 
and  Europeans,  but  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  ship's  cap- 
tain. The  Queen  believed  that  once  the 
facts  were  presented  to  the  leader  of 
the  country,  the  United  States  would 
undo  the  unlawful  acts,  but  history 
shows  that  she  was  not  successful. 

I  think  it  will  be  well  for  all  of  us  to 
look  back  100  years  ago — and  I  am  not 
saying  this  to  be  facetious — but  at  that 
time  we  had  no  CNN,  no  television;  we 
did  not  have  the  technology  which 
would  have  enabled  the  Congress  to 
know  of  and  thus  be  able  to  debate  the 
appropriateness  of  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States  and 
Captain  Wildes,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  USS  Boston,  who  authorized 
the  landing  of  marines  and  sailors  upon 
the  undefended  shores  of  Hawaii. 

We  did  not  know,  so  the  Congress 
could  not  debate  whether  Minister  Ste- 
vens and  Captain  Wildes  had  exceeded 
the  authority  granted  to  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  We  in  the 
Congress  could  not  debate  whether  the 
actions  and  the  landing  of  U.S.  troops 
was  consistent  wlt^  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  Nation.  Nor  could  the  Congress 
debate  whether  the  actions  of  these  un- 
authorized agents  violated  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  King- 
dom of  Hawaii.  And,  obviously,  we 
could  not  debate  or  demand  an  imme- 
diate withdrawal. 

Our  inability  to  act  then  and  in  the 
months  and  years  that  follows  should 
not  prevent  our  actions  on  a  measure 
before  us  today  Some  will  suggest  that 
it  happened  100  years  ago  so  why  not 
forget  about  it? 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee.  Mr.  President,  and  if  that 


is  the  attitude,  we  should  do  away  with 
that  committee.  This  committee  has  to 
act  upon  800  treaties — 800  treaties— en- 
tered into  by  sovereign  Indian  nations 
and  the  sovereign  Government  of  the 
United  States.  But,  shamefully,  430  of 
these  treaties  were  not  even  considered 
by  this  body.  And  of  the  370  that  we  did 
consider  and  ratify,  we  violated  provi- 
sions in  every  one  of  them. 

Are  we  to  forget  that?  That  happened 
over  100  years  ago.  But  it  is  the  essence 
of  the  goodness  of  this  country  to  re- 
member that  if  we  have  done  wrong  we 
admit  that,  and  if  it  calls  for  an  apol- 
ogy we  do  so.  That  is  all  we  are  asking 
for. 

So  we  stand  here  today  in  solemn  ob- 
servance and  remembrance  of  that  day 
in  January  1893,  yes,  in  hindsight,  and 
extend  an  apology  for  the  role  of  the 
agents  of  the  United  States  in  the  ille- 
gal overthrow  of  Queen  Liliuokalani. 
the  constitutional  sovereign  of  Hawaii. 
We  are  here  to  recognize  the  results 
of  the  unfortunate  events  of  that  day. 
We  all  know  that  the  history  and  ac- 
tions of  our  great  country  have  been 
less  than  honorable  in  dealings  with 
native  peoples  of  this  Nation.  But,  as  I 
have  indicated,  this  fact  should  not 
prevent  us  from  acting  to  recognize 
and  rectify  these  wrongs.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  change  history.  We  are  not  here 
to  change  history.  But  we  can  acknowl- 
edge responsibility. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  the  meas- 
ure before  us  is  important.  It  is  appro- 
priate. And  it  is  significant  as  a  first 
step  in  that  process,  as  my  colleague 
has  so  eloquently  stated,  to  bring 
about  some  understanding  and  rec- 
onciliation. 

Before  I  close.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
few  footnotes  in  history,  and  this 
might  give  one  a  better  picture  of  what 
happened.  This  so-called  revolution 
that  overthrew  our  Queen  was  engi- 
neered by  12  men.  leaders  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  owners  of  great  sugar 
plantations  and  shipping  companies. 
They  called  themselves  the  Committee 
of  Safety.  On  that  fateful  day  when  the 
flag  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  was  low- 
ered over  lolani  Palace  and  the  Amer- 
ican flag  went  up.  it  is  reported  that 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  re- 
marked to  the  others:  "This  is  a  glori- 
ous day.  We  need  something  to  remind 
us  of  this  auspicious  moment."  So 
someone  is  reported  to  have  suggested. 
"Why  don't  we  cut  that  flag  in  12  parts; 
each  of  us  take  a  piece,  a  piece  of  the 
action?" 

And  that  is  what  happened.  It  is  said 
that  one  piece  remains  today,  the  last 
remaining  piece  of  the  flag  of  the  King- 
dom of  Hawaii. 

I  think  that  would  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Americans  who 
were  residing  there  at  that  time.  It  is 
not  an  attitude  that  we  would  condone 
today.  We  would  not  raise  that  atti- 
tude with  accolades.  Why  not  recognize 
it  for  what  it  was? 
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The  United  States  is  an  extraor- 
dinary country.  Though  we  may  ex- 
press hatred  and  animosity,  we  have 
certain  principles  that  we  have  always 
abided  with. 

For  example.  I  took  part  in  the  great 
war.  World  War  II.  and  we  had  to  seek 
the  permission  of  the  Pope  to  destroy 
the  Monte  Cassino  Abbey  because  that 
was  used  by  the  Germans  as  an  obser- 
vation point.  We  did  not  want  to  de- 
stroy that.  It  was  against  our  prin- 
ciples. And  we  promised  the  Pope  once 
the  war  is  over  we  will  replace  it. 

In  the  same  attitude  of  principle,  we 
issued  orders,  orders  that  were  dev- 
astating to  our  men — and  many  lost 
their  lives  as  a  result  of  this  military 
order — not  to  bomb  the  palace  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  our  most  hated 
enemy,  but  not  to  bomb  the  palace,  not 
to  bomb  the  city  of  Kyoto,  because 
that  is  the  royal  city,  that  is  the  sa- 
cred city. 

But  in  this  case,  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  take  over  the  palace,  the  only 
palace  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time,  ran  the  legislature  in  the  throne 
room,  imprisoned  the  queen  in  her  bed- 
room, desecrated  the  palace,  something 
that  we  Americans  have  never  done  be- 
fore or  since. 

I  think  these  footnotes  might  give 
you  a  different  flavor  of  what  happened 
on  January  17. 

And  so  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  I 
think  the  time  has  come.  One  hundred 
years  has  been  long  enough.  All  we 
have  to  say  is  that  we  are  sorry. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
in  just  a  moment  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  but  I  wish  to  make 
only  one  or  two  preliminary  remarks. 

Of  course,  this  Senator  does  not  be- 
lieve that  either  of  his  colleagues  from 
Hawaii  wish  the  consequences  of  this 
resolution  to  be  the  restoration  of  the 
independence  of  Hawaii  itself.  What 
this  Senator  said  was  that  there  are 
some  splinter  groups  in  Hawaii  who  be- 
lieve that  is  the  only  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  overthrow  and  they  will 
clearly  use  this  resolution  as  the  basis 
on  which  to  make  such  a  demand. 

This  Senator  finds  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  disagree  in  most  respects 
with  anything  that  either  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Hawaii  has  said  about  the 
history  which  led  up  to  the  overthrow 
and  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  by  the 
United  States. 

But  this  Senator  needs  to  point  out 
that  neither  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
said  one  word  about  what  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  overthrow  and  the  proper 
foundation  for  reconciliation  is  to  be. 
In  fact,  the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
said  it  is  not  to  be  independent.  This 
Senator  believes  that,  on  the  record  of 
this  debate  should  be  spread  the  inten- 
tions of  the  two  Senators  from  Hawaii 
in  that  respect. 


Is  this  a  purely  self-executing  resolu- 
tion which  has  no  meaning  other  than 
its  own  passage,  or  is  this,  in  their 
minds,  some  form  of  claim,  some  form 
of  different  or  distinct  treatment  for 
those  who  can  trace  a  single  ancestor 
back  to  1778  in  Hawaii  which  is  now  to 
be  provided  for  this  group  of  citizens, 
separating  them  from  other  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  or  the  United 
States? 

At  the  very  least,  before  we  vote  on 
their  resolution,  we  ought  to  under- 
stand what  the  two  Senators  from  Ha- 
waii mean  those  ramifications  and  con- 
sequences to  be. 

With  that,  how  much  time  does,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  8  minutes 
and  3  seconds. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  me  recognize 
the  very  thoughtful  and  very  sincere 
and  very  moving  words  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  His  comments 
and  his  observations,  I  think,  hold 
great  meaning  for  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  their  background  or  herit- 
age. 

As  I  read  through  the  resolution,  I 
have  concerns — concerns  because  I  fear 
it  is  not  clear  as  to  what  it  implies  or 
means. 

Let  me  be  specific.  The  apology 
states: 

Apologizes  to  ^s'ative  Hawaiians  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Kingdom. 

Included  in  the  whereases  that  pre- 
cede this  is  a  recitation  that  at  that 
time  it  involved  communal  land  ten- 
ure. 

That,  as  my  friend  knows,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  concept  of  private  prop- 
erty. Surely,  we  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  we  apologize  for  bringing  the 
concept  of  private  property  to  replace 
the  concept  of  a  communal  land  tenure 
system. 

The  whereases  also  note  a  unified 
monarchical  government. 

As  everyone  knows,  that  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  representative  democracy. 
Surely,  we  do  not  intend— and  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  anyone  intends 
that  we  apologize  for  having  replaced  a 
monarchy  or  a  form  of  monarchy  with 
a  representative  democracy. 

My  guess  is,  Hawaiians  take  great 
pride  in  our  representative  democracy, 
just  as  every  American  does. 

I  notice  in  the  first  section,  it  ends 
with  these  words,  referring  to  the 
"event  which  resulted  in  suppression  of 
the  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  Native 
Hawaiian  people." 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me.  we 
ought  to  be  clear  that  we  are  not  here 


apologizing  for  democracy  or  the  con- 
cept of  private  property. 

We  do  indeed  and  should  apologize  for 
a  violent,  forceful  overthrow  of  the 
government. 

I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  clarify 
this,  which,  I  think,  would  meet  the  in- 
tentions of  all  parties.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  be  allowed  an  addi- 
tional half  hour  of  debate  wherein 
amendments  may  be  offered  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  reluc- 
tantly, on  behalf  of  the  leader,  I  must 
object,  because  a  schedule  has  been  es- 
tablished for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  simply  conclude 
my  remarks  with  this  concern. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  this  resolution,  not  because  I 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  very  elo- 
quent remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii,  but  be- 
cause I  believe  this  is  not  clearly  word- 
ed and  perhaps  may  imply  some  things 
that  this  Chamber  and  the  Members 
would  not  agree  with.  Specifically  to 
lament  or  to  imply  a  lamentation  of 
moving  private  property  away  from 
communal  property,  I  think,  would  be 
a  mistake;  specifically  to  lament  or 
imply  that  we  lament  moving  away 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  representative 
democracy,  I  think,  would  not  rep- 
resent the  feelings  or  intentions  of  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  2  minutes  and  20 
seconds  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  4  minutes  and  30  seconds. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
once  again  say  that  the  suggestion 
that  this  resolution  was  the  first  step 
toward  declaring  indep)endence  or  se- 
ceding from  the  United  States  is  at 
best  a  very  painful  distortion  of  our  in- 
tent. 

The  whereases  were  placed  in  the  res- 
olution for  a  very  simple  reason:  So 
that  those  who  are  studying  this  reso- 
lution or  those  students  of  history  in 
years  to  come  can  look  back  and  say 
that  is  the  way  it  was  in  Hawaii  on 
January  17,  1893. 

To  suggest  that  we  are  attempting  to 
restore  the  Kingdom,  Mr.  President,  I 
find  it  most  difficult  to  find  words  to 
even  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  indicated  that  we 
submitted  this  resolution  because  of 
our  love  for  our  country.  It  is  that  sim- 
ple. Because  we  believe  that  our  coun- 
try is  big  enough  and  great  enough  to 
recognize  wrong  and  admit  it.  It  is  sim- 
ple. 

And  for  those  who  may  somehow 
question  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of 
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Hawaii,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  in 
World  War  11— that  great  war— there 
were  more  volunteers  from  Hawaii  on  a 
per  capita  basis  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  We  sent  more  sons  and 
daughters  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Never  did  we  complain,  because 
we  felt  it  was  a  matter  of  honor. 

No.  no,  this  is  not  seceding  or  inde- 
pendence. We  fought  for  statehood  long 
enough  and  we  cherish  it  and  we  want 
to  stay  there.  I  can  assure  you,  I  do  not 
wish  to  leave  this  place. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  our  as- 
surance would  suffice.  After  all.  we  are 
the  authors  of  this  resolution,  and  that 
is  not  our  intention. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  trom  Washington  has  4 
minutes  and  28  seconds. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
suggest  through  the  President  to  either 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  that  this  Sen- 
ator, as  he  has  already  said  twice,  has 
never  had  the  remotest  Idea  that  inde- 
pendence was  the  meaning  of  this  reso- 
lution on  the  part  of  the  two  sponsors. 
But  this  Senator  will  be  happy  to  yield 
his  own  time  to  either  Senator  from 
Hawaii  if  they  will  tell  us  what  their 
operative  intention  is.  What  are  the  ap- 
propriate consequences  of  passing  this 
resolution?  Are  they  any  form  of  spe- 
cial status  under  which  persons  of  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  descent  will  be  given 
rights  or  privileges  or  reparations  or 
land  or  money  conununally  that  are 
unavailable  to  other  citizens  of  Ha- 
waii? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  As  I  tried  to  convince 
my  colleagues,  this  is  a  simple  resolu- 
tion of  apology,  to  recognize  the  facts 
as  they  were  100  years  ago.  As  to  the 
matter  of  the  status  of  Native  Hawai- 
ians.  as  my  colleague  from  Washington 
knows,  from  the  time  of  statehood  we 
have  been  In  this  debate.  Are  Native 
Hawaiians  Native  Americans?  This  res- 
olution has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
This  resolution  does  not  touch  upon 
the  Hawaiian  homelands.  I  can  assure 
my  colleague  of  that. 

It  is  a  simple  apology. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr,  President,  this 
Senator  wants  to  sincerely  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  that 
answer  and  accepts  it  as  such.  This 
Senator  believes  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii has  said  this  resolution  is  unre- 
lated to — it  neither  advances  nor  de- 
tracts trom — any  kind  of  special  treat- 
ment for  Native  Hawaiians. 

In  fact,  if  this  Senator  believed  that 
this  resolution  could  not  be  used  in 
that  fashion  there  would  have  been  no 
such  debate  here.  The  Senator  does  not 
disagree  with  the  history  and  would 


have  been  happy  to  restate  it.  This 
Senator  feels,  unfortunately,  that  the 
consequences  of  the  portions  of  this 
resolution  after  the  whereas  clauses  do 
in  fact  provide  a  basis— perhaps  even  a 
legal  basis— for  some  kind  of  demand 
for  special  treatment  or  for  the  return 
of  lands.  It  is  for  that  reason,  for  that 
reason  which  this  Senator  believes  to 
be  very  divisive  within  our  society, 
that  the  Senator  regretfully  opposes 
the  resolution,  euid  at  this  point.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  one  minute  and  20  seconds. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  I  certainly  had 
not  suggested  that  the  resolution  im- 
plies we  wanted  the  monarchy  back.  I 
certainly  hope  it  does  not. 

What  I  have  said  is  the  resolution  is 
not  clear.  To  apologize  or  to  lament, 
and  then  spell  out  communal  land  and 
a  monarchy  government.  In  8u:eas  that 
I  think  can  be  implied  as  lamentation, 
does  not  represent  the  feelings  of  this 
Senate,  does  not  represent.  I  believe, 
the  feelings  of  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

What  I  am  hoping  is  that  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  that 
clear  because  I  think  the  resolution, 
with  the  whereases,  is  not  cletw.  The 
function.  I  think,  of  any  legislator  is  to 
try  to  develop  common  grrounds  and  de- 
velop clear  language.  It  strikes  me  that 
we  do  agree  as.Members  that  a  violent 
overthrow  oT/that  government  in  an 
unauthorized  way  is  something  we 
ought  to  i^Ioglze  for. 

Having  that  apology,  though.  linked 
with  the  resuscitation  of  a  monarchal 
government  and  communal  land  tenure 
I  think  misrepresents  what  we  believe 
and  what  we  have  to  apologrlze  for. 

It  is  thus,  why  I  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  the  Intent  and  I  am 
sorry  we  were  not  afforded  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  19) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  NUMN]  Is  nec- 
essarily absent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vot«  No.  332  Leg.] 
YEAS— 65 


Akaka 

Ezon 

Metienbaiun 

Baucui 

Felncold 

Mlkulskl 

Blden 

Felnsteln 

Mitchell 

BlQcaiTuui 

Ford 

MOMley-Bimon 

Boren 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

Boier 

Oraham 

Morkowskl 

Bradley 

Harkln 

Momy 

Btmuz 

Hatfleld 

Pell 

Bryui 

Heflln 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Holllnsi 

Pryor 

Burn* 

Inottye 

Reld 

Byrd 

Johnaton 

RlecU 

Campbell 

Kaaaebaum 

Robb 

Chafe* 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

Connd 

Kerry 

Simon 

Daachle 

Kohl 

Specter 

DeCoDclnl 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Dodd 

L«ahy 

Warner 

Dole 

Levin 

Wellstone 

Domenlcl 

Lleberman 

Wofford 

Dorran 

Mathews 
NAYS— 34 

Bennett 

Oramm 

McConnall 

Bond 

Oraaaley 

Nlcklea 

Brown 

Ongg 

Packwood 

CoaU 

Hatch 

Roth 

Cohen 

Helms 

Saaser 

Coverdell 

Hutchison 

Shelby 

Crals 

Jeffords 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kempthome 

Smith 

Danforth 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Durenberser 

Locar 

Wallop 

Falrcloth 

Mack 

Oorton 

McCain 

NOT  VOTINO-1 

Nano 

The    Jolr 

It   resolution   (! 

3.J.    Res.    1 

was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  preamble  is 
agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  and  its  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  19 

Whereas,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Europeans  in  1778,  the  Native  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple lived  in  a  hl^rhly  ortranized,  self-sufn- 
cient,  subsistent  social  system  based  on  com- 
munal land  tenure  with  a  sophisticated  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  rellgrlon. 

Whereas  a  unified  monarchical  government 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  established  in 
1810  under  Kamehamelia  I.  the  first  King  of 
Hawaii: 

Whereas,  from  1836  until  1893,  the  United 
States  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  extended  full  and  com- 
plete diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Hawaiian 
Government,  and  entered  into  treaties  and 
conventions  with  the  Hawaiian  monarchs  to 
govern  commerce  and  navigation  in  1826, 
1842.  1849.  1975,  and  1887: 

Whereas  the  Congressional  Church  (now 
Icnown  as  the  United  Church  of  (Thrist), 
through  it  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  sponsored  and 
sent  more  than  1(X)  missionaries  to  the  King- 
dom of  Hawaii  between  1820  and  1850: 

Whereas,  on  January  14,  1893,  John  L.  Ste- 
vens (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  Resolution 
as  the  "United  States  Minister"),  the  United 
States  Minister  assigned  to  the  sovereign 
and  independent  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  con- 
spired with  a  small  group  of  non-Hawaiian 
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residents  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  includ- 
ing citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  over- 
tlirow  the  Indigenous  and  lawful  Government 
of  Hawaii: 

Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Hawaii,  the 
United  States  Minister  and  the  naval  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  caused 
armed  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
invade  the  sovereign  Hawaiian  nation  on 
January  16,  1893,  and  to  position  themselves 
near  the  Hawaiian  Government  buildings  and 
the  lolini  Palace  to  intimidate  Queen 
Liliuokalani  and  her  government: 

Whereas,  on  the  afternoon  of  January  17, 
1893,  a  Committee  of  Safety  that  represented 
the  American  and  European  sugar  planters, 
descendants  of  missionaries,  and  financiers 
deposed  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  and  pro- 
claimed the  establishment  of  a  Provisional 
Government: 

Whereas  the  United  States  thereupon  ex- 
tended diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Provi- 
sional Government  that  was  formed  by  the 
conspirators  without  the  consent  of  the  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  people  or  the  lawful  Govern- 
ment of  Hawaii  and  in  violation  of  treaties 
between  the  two  nations  and  of  international 
law: 

Whereas,  soon  thereafter,  when  informed  of 
the  risk  of  bloodshed  with  resistance.  Queen 
Liliuokalani  issued  the  following  statement 
yielding  her  authority  to  the  United  States 
Government  rather  than  to  the  Provisional 
Government: 

"I  Liliuokalani.  by  the  Grace  of  God  and 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom,  Queen,  do  hereby  solemnly  protest 
against  any  and  all  acts  done  against  myself 
and  the  Constitutional  Government  of  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom  by  certain  persons  claim- 
ing to  have  established  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  and  for  this  Kingdom. 

"That  I  yield  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
United  States  of  America  whose  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  His  Excellency  John  L.  Ste- 
vens, has  caused  United  States  troops  to  be 
landed  at  Honolulu  and  declared  that  he 
would  support  the  Provisional  Government. 

"Now  to  avoid  any  collision  of  armed 
forces,  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  life,  I  do  this 
under  protest  and  impelled  by  said  force 
yield  my  authority  until  such  time  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall,  upon 
facts  being  presented  to  it,  undo  the  action 
of  its  representatives  and  reinstate  me  in  the 
authority  which  I  claim  as  the  Constitu- 
tional Sovereign  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands". 

Done  at  Honolulu  this  17th  day  of  January. 
A.D.  1893.; 

Whereas,  without  the  active  support  and 
intervention  by  the  United  States  diplomatic 
and  military  representatives,  the  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Government  of  Queen 
Liliuokalani  would  have  failed  for  lack  of 
popular  support  and  insufficient  arms; 

Whereas,  on  February  1.  1893,  the  United 
States  Minister  raised  the  American  flag  and 
proclaimed  Hawaii  to  be  a  protectorate  of 
the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  report  of  a  Presldentlally  es- 
tablished Investigation  conducted  by  former 
Congressman  James  Blount  into  the  events 
surrounding  the  insurrection  and  overthrow 
of  January  17,  1893,  concluded  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  diplomatic  and  military  represent- 
atives had  abused  their  authority  and  were 
responsible  for  the  change  in  government; 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  Investigation. 
the  United  States  Minister  to  Hawaii  was  re- 
called from  his  diplomatic  post  and  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  United  Stales  armed 
forces  stationed  in  Hawaii  was  disciplined 
and  forced  to  resign  his  commission; 


Whereas,  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  De- 
cember 18.  1893,  President  Grover  Cleveland 
reported  fully  and  accurately  on  the  illegal 
acts  of  the  conspirators,  described  such  acts 
as  an  "act  of  war.  committed  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  a  diplomatic  representative  of 
the  United  States  and  without  authority  of 
Congress",  and  acknowledged  that  by  such 
acts  the  government  of  a  peaceful  and  friend- 
ly people  was  overthrown: 

Whereas  President  Cleveland  further  con- 
cluded that  a  "substantial  wrong  has  thus 
been  done  which  a  due  regard  for  our  na- 
tional character  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the 
Injured  people  requires  we  should  endeavor 
to  repair"  and  called  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Hawaiian  monarchy; 

Whereas  the  Provisional  Government  pro- 
tested President  Cleveland's  call  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  monarchy  and  continued  to 
hold  state  power  and  pursue  annexation  to 
the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  Provisional  Government  suc- 
cessfully lobbied  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  Resolution  as  the  "Committee")  to 
conduct  a  new  investigation  into  the  events 
surrounding  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy; 

Whereas  the  Committee  and  its  chairman. 
Senator  John  Morgan,  conducted  hearings  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  December  27,  1893, 
through  February  26.  1894,  in  which  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government  justified  and 
condoned  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
Minister  and  recommended  annexation  of 
Hawaii; 

Whereas,  although  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  obscure  tne  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  illegal  overthrow  of  the 
Hawaiian  monarchy,  it  was  unable  to  rally 
the  support  from  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
needed  to  ratify  a  treaty  of  annexation: 

Whereas,  on  July  4.  1894.  the  Provisional 
Government  declared  itself  to  be  the  Repub- 
lic of  Hawaii; 

Whereas,  on  January  24.  1895,  while  impris- 
oned in  lolanl  Palace,  Queen  Liliuokalani 
was  forced  by  representatives  of  the  Republic 
of  Hawaii  to  officially  abdicate  her  throne; 

Whereas,  in  the  1896  United  States  Presi- 
dential election,  William  McKinley  replaced 
Grover  Cleveland; 

Whereas,  on  July  7,  1898,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  FYesident 
McKinley  signed  the  Newlands  Joint  Resolu- 
tion that  provided  for  the  annexation  of 
wail: 

Whereas,  through  the  Newlands  Bisolu- 
tion,  the  self-declared  Republic  of  Hawaii 
ceded  sovereignty  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
to  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  also  ceded 
1,800,000  acres  of  crown,  government  and  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  without 
the  consent  of  or  compensation  to  the  Native 
Hawaiian  people  of  Hawaii  or  their  sovereign 
government; 

Whereas,  the  Congress,  through  the 
Newlands  Resolution,  ratified  the  cession, 
annexed  Hawaii  as  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  vested  title  to  the  lands  in  Hawaii  in  the 
United  States; 

Whereas,  the  Newlands  Resolution  also 
specified  that  treaties  existing  between  Ha- 
waii and  foreign  nations  were  to  imme- 
diately cease  and  be  replaced  by  United 
States  treaties  with  such  nations; 

Whereas,  the  Newlands  Resolution  effected 
the  transaction  between  the  Republic  of  Ha- 
waii and  the  United  States  Government; 

Whereas,  the  indigenous  Hawaiian  people 
never  directly  relinquished  their  claims  to 
their  inherent  sovereignty  as  a  people  or 
over    their    national    lands    to    the    United 


States,  either  through  their  monarchy  or 
through  a  plebiscite  or  referendum: 

Whereas,  on  April  30,  1900.  President 
McKinley  signed  the  Organic  Act  that  pro- 
vided a  government  for  the  territory  of  Ha- 
waii and  defined  the  political  structure  and 
powers  of  the  newly  established  Territorial 
Government  and  Its  relationship  to  the  Unit- 
ed States: 

Whereas,  on  August  21.  1959.  Hawaii  be- 
came the  50th  State  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Native  Hawaiian  people  is  intrinsically  tied 
to  their  deep  feelings  and  attachment  to  the 
land: 

Whereas,  the  long-range  economic  and  so- 
cial changes  in  Hawaii  over  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries  have  been  dev- 
astating to  the  population  and  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Hawaiian  people; 

Whereas,  the  Native  Hawaiian  people  are 
determined  to  preserve,  develop  and  trans- 
mit to  future  generations  their  ancestral  ter- 
ritory, and  their  cultural  Identity  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  spiritual  and  traditional 
beliefs,  customs,  practices,  language,  and  so- 
cial institutions; 

Whereas,  in  order  to  promote  racial  har- 
mony and  cultural  understanding,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  determined 
that  the  year  1993  should  serve  Hawaii  as  a 
year  of  special  reflection  on  the  rights  and 
dignities  of  the  Native  Hawaiians  in  the  Ha- 
waiian and  the  American  societies; 

(3)  apologizes  to  Native  Hawaiians  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  on 
January  17.  1893  with  the  participation  of 
agents  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  deprivation  of  the  rights  of  Native  Ha- 
waiians to  self-determination: 

(4)  expresses  its  commitment  to  acknowl- 
edge the  ramifications  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  in  order  to  provide  a 
proper/foundation  for  reconciliation  between 
the  Uhited  States  and  the  Native  Hawaiian 
peopne:  and 

(W  urges  the  President  of  the  United  States 
tolilso  acknowledge  the  ramifications  of  the 
Qjfferthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  and  to 
support   reconciliation   efforts   between   the 

nlted  States  and  the  Native  Hawaiian  peo- 
le. 
s'kC.  2.  DEFDflTIONS. 

;s  used  in  this  Joint  Resolution,  the  term 
"Native  Hawaiian"  means  any  individual 
who  is  a  descendent  of  the  aboriginal  people 
who.  prior  to  1778,  occupied  and  exercised 
sovereignty  in  the  area  that  now  constitutes 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

SEC.  3.  DISCLAIMER. 

Nothing  in  this  Joint  Resolution  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  settlement  of  any  claims 
against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS  ACT, 
1994— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  not 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  H.R.  2445. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  now  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Murray)  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No  333  Leg.] 
YEAS— 89 


AluUu 

Durenber»er 

McConnell 

Bauciu 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Benoect 

Feins teln 

Mlkulski 

BIden 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Blngaman 

Glenn 

Moseley-Braun 

Bond 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Boren 

Graham 

Murkowskl 

Boxer 

Crassley 

Murray 

Bradley 

Harkln 

Mckles 

Breauz 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Hacneld 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Pell 

Bums 

Holllnss 

Pressler 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Pry  or 

Campbell 

Jeffords 

Reld 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Coau 

Kassebaum 

Robb 

Cochran 

Kempthome 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Coverdell 

Kohl 

Shelby 

Craig 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

D  Amato 

Leahy 

Slmpaon 

Danforth 

Lavln 

Specter 

Daschle 

Lleberman 

Stevens 

DeConcinl 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lurar 

Warner 

Dole 

Mack 

Wellstone 

Domenlcl 

Mathews 

Wofford 

Dorvan 

McCain 

NAYS— 11 

Brown 

Grew 

Roth 

Faircloch 

Helms 

Smith 

^Ingold 

Hutchison 

Wallop 

Gramm 

Kerry 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
proceed  as  if  in  morning  business  for  5 
minutes  followed  by  5  minutes  for  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Yes. 

Madam  President,  I  am  sorry  to  ob- 
ject. I  really  do  not  want  to  object.  But 
I  would  like  to  have  5  minutes  of  morn- 
ing business  myself.  Is  the  Senator 
agreeable?  If  I  could  have  5  minutes 
after  the  two  Senators  finish,  if  the 
Senator  will  amend  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Madam  President, 
then  if  the  unanimous-consent  request 
also  includes  5  minutes  following  the 


Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  then  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
ais  Senators  well  know,  on  yesterday  at 
about  this  hour,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  raised  a  point  of  order  under 
the  Budget  Act  against  H.R.  3167,  the 
legislation  before  us  today.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  of  order  holds  that  the 
funding  contained  in  H.R.  3167  is  not 
sufficient  to  finance  the  bill's  outlays 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Office  of  Manaigement 
and  Budget  does  attest  that  the  bill  is 
paid  for  over  5  years. 

In  order  that  the  bill  could  be  en- 
acted with  the  funding  provisions  in- 
tact, I  moved  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 
The  motion  received  only  59  votes, 
thereby  putting  us  in  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. Persons  who  did  not  want  to  see 
the  unemployment  benefits  program 
stopped  so  abruptly  but  who  also  want- 
ed to  see  different  forms  of  financing 
were  in  a  situation  which  is  still  unre- 
solved. 

We.  accordingly,  gave  ourselves  a  day 
in  which  we  might  see  what  could  be 
done. 

I  come  to  the  floor.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, to  say  nothing  can  be  done  about 
the  financing.  It  is  a  5-year  matter,  and 
there  is  not  at  hand  a  billion  dollars 
that  can  be  found  in  this  year  to  pay 
for  this  program.  So  we  will  have  to  go 
forward,  if  we  go  forward  at  all,  on  the 
basis  originally  presented. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and 
others,  made  a  good-faith  effort  to  find 
the  money.  We  have  not  succeeded. 

So  we  are  going  to  proceed.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  thoughtfully 
suggested  we  do  not  need  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  motion  to  reconsider,  we 
will  then  vote  on  the  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act. 

This  sounds  much  more  arcane  than 
it  is.  The  point  here  is  that  we  have 
reached  agreement  on  a  simple  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  which  will  be 
offered  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 
The  resolution  says  that  based  on  cur- 
rent economic  forecasts,  the  Senate 
does  not  anticipate  the  need  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  further  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program  which  will,  if  the  bill  is 
enacted,  expire  in  February,  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  administra- 
tion should  propose  and  the  Congress 
should  enact  legislation  to  reform  the 
current  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem. 

Madam  President.  I  spoke  to  that 
yesterday   to   say   that   we   now   have 


three  tiers  of  insurance  which  do  not 
address  extended  individual  unemploy- 
ment, which  can  exist  simultaneously 
with  a  rather  moderate  overall  rate. 

In  a  State  where  a  defense  industry 
has  closed  down  or  drastically 
downsized,  there  will  be  workers  out  of 
work  for  a  long  while. 

The  Senator  from  California  very 
ably  described  an  aeronautical  engi- 
neer from  Riverside.  CA.  who  was  in 
that  situation,  and  there  are  many 
more  like  him 

We  need  to  rethink  this  program.  We 
have  an  able  and  energetic  Secretary  of 
Labor.  I  am  sure  he  would  want  to  do 
it.  In  any  event.  I  know  the  Committee 
on  Finance  will  proceed  to  deal  with 
health  care,  welfare  reform.  NAFTA, 
the  Uruguay  Round,  and  related  busi- 
ness. But  this  is  an  important  program 
that  needs  significant  change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President, 
first,  let  me  just  say  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  York  for  his 
cooperation. 

Madam  President,  yesterday  I  made  a 
point  of  order  that  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us  today.  H.R.  3167,  was  not  in 
order  because  it  was  not  paid  for,  and 
clearly  under  the  budget  rules  it  is  not. 

The  point  of  order  I  think  is  well 
taken.  My  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  York  is  moving  to  waive  the  point 
of  order,  which  certainly  he  has  the 
right  to  do  so.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  he  has  to  have  60  votes. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  getting  60  votes.  My  guess  is 
that  today  he  will  be  successful  in  get- 
ting the  60  votes. 

I  might  mention  to  my  colleagues 
the  rule.  The  agreement  that  was 
reached  earlier  this  year  under  section 
12  of  the  concurrent  budget  resolution 
says.  "It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  joint  res- 
olution that  would  increase  the  deficit 
in  its  resolution  for  any  fiscal  year 
through  fiscal  year  1998." 

If  my  coUeatgues  would  look  at  the 
report  accompanying  the  legislation. 
Mr.  Reischauer.  the  head  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  dated  Sep- 
tember 29,  states  in  1994  it  has  a  nega- 
tive outlay  result  of  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars. In  other  words,  it  adds  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  deficit  in  1994. 

That  was  the  reason  I  made  my  point 
of  order.  This  resolution  assumes  hypo- 
thetically  that  there  will  be  savings 
over  the  next  5  years  to  pay  for  it  with 
the  majority  of  the  savings  coming  in 
1997  and  1998. 

I  think  that  is  irresponsible  to  fund  a 
program  where  we  are  going  to  have 
outlays  going  for  4  months  and  then  we 
are  going  to  fund  it  over  the  next  5 
years  hypothetlcally.  I  think  that  is  a 
fraud.  I  think  it  is  a  sham.  I  think  it  is 
irresponsible.    That    is    the    reason    I 


made  my  point  of  order.  I  am  not  going 
to  win  today  and  I  regret  that.  Frank- 
ly, that  adds  a  billion  dollars  to  the 
deficit.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Madam  President.  I  make  a  couple 
other  points.  I  have  some  other  con- 
cerns about  this  bill.  This  bill  has  un- 
funded mandates,  unfunded  mandates 
to  the  States  to  the  tune  of  $897  mil- 
lion that  are  not  paid  for. 

It  says  that  the  State  agency  charged 
with  administration  of  State  law  shall 
establish  and  utilize  the  system.  That 
is  all  of  page  5,  a  mandate.  A  good  part 
of  page  6  is  a  mandate  on  the  States. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  made 
speeches  that  we  do  not  want  unfunded 
mandates  to  the  States.  This  program 
is  an  unfunded  mandate  to  the  States. 
Madam  President,  I  raised  a  couple 
other  concerns  yesterday,  and  that  was 
we  seem  to  be  doing  this  on  a  more 
routine  basis.  We  have  done  it  in  the 
last  couple  of  years.  We  did  it  in  1991, 
1992,  and  1993. 

The  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
that  my  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
York  and  I  have  agreed  upon  basically 
the  first  paragraph  says,  "Based  on 
current  economic  forecasts,  the  Senate 
does  not  anticipate  the  need  for  enact- 
ment of  further  extension  of  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation 
Program.  " 

I  might  mention  I  talked  to  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB,  Mr.  Panetta,  and  he 
agrees  with  that.  We  cannot  continue 
this  kind  of  continual  system  of  the 
Federal  Government  paying  100  percent 
of  the  increases  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

I  might  mention  I  will  put  into  the 
Record  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
this  program.  It  has  grown  and  grown 
astronomically  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  increased  its  willingness  to 
fund  100  percent  of  the  program. 

I  mentioned  that  in  1992  the  cost  of 
this  program  went  up  47  percent.  In 
1991  it  went  up  43  percent.  So  you  see 
this  is  growing  very  rapidly  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  assumed  100  per- 
cent of  the  responsibility. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  motion  to 
waive,  and  we  will  see  where  the  vote 
goes. 

Regardless  of  that,  I  will  tell  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
that  I  do  not  think  we  need  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion. I  appreciate  his  cooperation  in 
working  with  me  and  our  staff. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  it  his  understand- 
ing that  we  will  bring  up  this  resolu- 
tion after  we  have  disposed  of  the  legis- 
lative matter? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
nsct 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 


Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


MARY  C.  LAWTON 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President,  it 
was  with  deep  sadness  that  we  learned 
today  that  Mary  C.  Lawton,  counsel  for 
Intelligence  Policy  at  the  Department 
of  Justice,  had  passed  away  unexpect- 
edly last  night. 

Mary,  who  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Federal  service, 
was  almost  an  institution  herself  in 
the  intelligence  business.  Tough,  prin- 
cipled, uncompromising,  she  made  in- 
telligence agencies  toe  the  line  and 
brooked  incompetence  from  no  one. 
For  the  last  10  years,  her  office,  and  in- 
deed, Mary  personally,  have  played  a 
key  role,  if  not  a  vital  role,  in  ensuring 
that  intelligence  gathering  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  comply 
with  law  and  Attorney  General  guide- 
lines. 

The  Intelligence  Committee,  in  fact, 
came  to  rely  upon  her  review  of  oper- 
ational decisions  as  a  vital  safeguard  in 
the  executive  branch  process.  It  made 
us  breathe  a  little  easier  knowing  Mary 
was  there. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  job  she  has  done 
over  the  years  that  I  note  her  passing 
to  this  body. 


STATUS  OF  INTELLIGENCE 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Madam  President, 
today  I  had  planned  to  address  the  sta- 
tus of  the  intelligence  authorization 
bill.  S.  1301.  Articles  in  the  press  this 
morning  make  it  even  more  imperative 
that  I  do  so  to  set  the  record  straight. 

We  have  a  very  unfortunate  situation 
on  our  hands.  Madam  President.  We 
have  been  trying  to  bring  the  intel- 
ligence authorization  bill  to  the  floor 
now  for  several  weeks.  The  latest  ob- 
stacle in  our  path  is  a  hold  placed  on 
our  bill  by  several  Republican  Senators 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  their  hold  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  substance  of  the 
bill  or  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

They  have  placed  the  hold  on  our  bill 
because  they  believe,  based  upon  an  al- 
legation from  a  confidential  source, 
that  the  CIA  has  a  classified  document 
pertaining  to  a  nominee  before  their 
committee,  Morton  Halperin.  After  an 
exhaustive  search  of  its  records,  CIA 
cannot  find  the  alleged  document,  and. 
in  the  meantime,  our  bill  is  being  held 
hostage. 

Madam  President,  since  the  hold  was 
placed  on  our  bill  last  week,  we  in  the 
committee  have  been  attempting  to  re- 
solve this  issue.  We  urged  the  CIA  to 
complete  its  file  searches  in  a  prompt 
and  diligent  manner  and  provide  an  ex- 
peditious response  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


I  asked  them  to  extend  that  search, 
when  one  of  the  Members  who  has  a 
hold  on  the  bill  indicated  that  there 
was  another  year  they  wanted 
searched.  The  CIA  did  that  search  and 
found  nothing. 

This  has  been  the  extent  of  our  in- 
volvement from  the  committee  point  of 
view.  I  want  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  we  are  not,  as  the  Washing- 
ton Times  suggested  this  morning,  in- 
vestigating Mr.  Halperin  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee.  This  nomination 
has  been  referred  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  not  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  I  have  offered  to  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  the  assistance  of 
our  committee  staff  in  interviewing 
the  source  of  the  allegation  in  question 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  further  informa- 
tion that  would  be  helpful  to  the 
search  for  the  alleged  document,  but 
they  have  not  accepted  this  offer. 

We  are  not  in  the  process  of  doing  a 
full-scale  investigation.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  proper  for  them  to  come  for- 
ward and  let  us  talk  to  the  so-called  al- 
leged person  who  has  this  information. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Director  of  the 
CIA,  James  Woolsey,  has  given  me  his 
personal  assurance  that  a  thorough 
search  of  CIA  records  has  occurred,  and 
that  the  alleged  document  cannot  be 
located.  He  has  also  told  me  that  indi- 
viduals who  ordinarily  would  have  been 
aware  of  such  a  document  have  been 
interviewed  and  do  not  recall  ever  see- 
ing the  alleged  document.  That  is  the 
word  of  the  Director  and  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  word  is  good  enough  for  this 
Senator. 

We  had  attempted  to  arrange  a  meet- 
ing yesterday  morning  between  Direc- 
tor Woolsey  and  the  key  Senators  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  so  that 
Director  Woolsey  could  provide  them 
with  the  same  personal  assurances  he 
had  given  me. 

Unfortunately,  Director  Woolsey  was 
not  permitted  to  attend  the  meeting 
because  of  concerns  on  the  part  of  the 
White  House  counsel,  Mr.  Nussbaum, 
that  all  communications  to  congres- 
sional committees  concerning  pending 
nominations  be  made  through  the  FBI 
after  clearance  by  the  White  House.  I 
was  very  disappointed,  indeed,  and 
quite  frankly,  upset. 

I  think  that  under  the  circumstances 
that  was  an  unfortunate  decision.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  have  absolutely  no  reason 
to  think  there  is  any  effort  here  to 
cover  up  anything  or  to  stonewall  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  According 
to  the  Director,  CIA  has  made  a  good- 
faith  effort  to  locate  the  alleged  docu- 
ment and  cannot  do  so.  In  fact,  the  CIA 
on  my  request  initiative  extended  the 
scope  of  the  search  by  several  years  in 
regard  to  the  request. 

In  the  meantime.  Madam  President, 
our  authorization  bill  languishes.  The 
conferees  on  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  are  meeting  this  week,  and 
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we  taave  not  gotten  our  authorization 
to  the  noor. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senators  who 
are  keeping  our  bill  hostage  appreciate 
the  consequences  of  keeping  us  from 
acting.  Let  me  take  a  moment  to  go 
over  them. 

To  begin  with,  the  absence  of  an  in- 
telligence authorization  bill  creates  a 
serious  legal  problem  for  intelligence 
agencies.  Section  504  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  prohibits  intel- 
ligence agencies  from  spending  appro- 
priated funds  that  have  not  also  been 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  requirement  was  written 
into  law  to  ensure  that  the  special 
oversight  committees  created  by  each 
House  would  have  a  say  in  all  funding 
decisions  involving  intelligence  activi- 
ties. Without  an  authorization  bill,  we 
will  be  left  with  an  untenable  legal  sit- 
uation where,  by  law,  intelligence 
agencies  are  precluded  from  spending 
funds  that  will  be  appropriated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  bills. 

It  is  also  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  authorization  bill  represents  a 
year's  work  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

It  reflects,  as  probably  no  other  bill 
can,  the  direction  being  set  up  in  the 
Intelligence  Committee.  reviewing 
each  program  in  confidence,  going  over 
it  with  the  Director  in  confidence,  and 
then  passing  a  bill  and  recommending 
it  to  the  floor. 

In  this  particular  bill,  we  have  au- 
thorized funds  to  deal  with  such  criti- 
cal problems  as  nonproliferation.  ter- 
rorism, and  support  to  U.S.  military 
operations.  We  also  establish  long- 
term,  far-reaching  strategies  for  sat- 
ellite architectures  and  processing  ca- 
pabilities. 

Without  a  bill,  the  endless  hours  de- 
voted to  hearings,  briefings,  budget 
scrubs,  and  negotiations  of  sensible 
compromises  will  all  have  gone  for 
naught. 

Indeed,  the  institutional  position  of 
the  committee  vis-a-vis  the  agencies 
we  oversee  will  necessarily  have  suf- 
fered. 

Madam  President,  this  is  not  a  con- 
troversial bill.  It  is  supported  by  the 
administration  and  has  strong  biparti- 
san support  within  the  committee.  It  is 
being  subjected  to  a  hold  in  order  to 
achieve  a  purpose  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

It  is  as  if  I  were  to  place  a  hold  on 
the  Defense  authorization  bill  because 
I  was  not  satisfied  that  the  Intelligence 
Committee  had  been  given  everything 
that  a  DOD  agency  might  have  con- 
cerning a  nominee  before  our  commit- 
tee. 

I  would  not  do  that.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, because  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  to 
the  Senate.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  hold 
up  legislation  that  is  so  important  to 
our  institutional  process  and  to  the 
functioning  of  our  Government. 


Madam  President,  there  are  many  op- 
tions available  to  Senators  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  nomination.  I  presume,  as 
long  as  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
information  being  provided  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  nominee,  they  can 
keep  the  nomination  from  coming  to  a 
vote.  It  makes  no  sense,  however,  and 
is  particularly  unfair  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  its 
staff,  which  has  spent  the  last  year  on 
this  bill,  to  keep  our  authorization  bot- 
tled up. 

I  am  hopeful.  Madam  President,  that 
those  who  are  now  holding  up  our  bill 
will  yet  release  their  hold  and  let  us 
proceed. 

I  hope  that  the  Senators  will  con- 
sider pulling  off  the  hold  and  fighting 
their  nomination  fights  someplace  else, 
which  ought  not  be  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  it 
had  been  my  Intention  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  in  this  colloquy, 
since  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
the  vice  chairman.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  chairman  was  coming  to  the  floor 
at  this  particular  time. 

Is  there  a  possibility,  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair,  whereby  the  vice  chairman  may 
have  an  equal  amount  of  time  within 
which  to  provide  a  reply  to  the  very 
important  statements  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that. 

The  reason  that  this  Senator  brought 
this  to  the  floor  now  is.  after  reading 
the  article  in  the  paper  this  morning, 
this  Is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  get  here  to  refute  what  was  in  the 
paper.  I  would  have  no  objection  at  all 
if  the  Senator  wants  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  have  7 
minutes  or  whatever  time  he  wants. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  be  afforded  a  period 
of  time  equal  to  that  afforded  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  MORTON 
HALPERIN 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
say  to  my  good  friend,  cochairman  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  that  I,  in- 
deed, regret  the  fact  that  this  bill, 
which  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
two  of  us.  has  been  held  up.  I  accept 
full  responsibility.  Although  other  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  joined  in  placing  the  hold 
on  this  bill.  I  accepted  the  responsibil- 
ity because  the  ranking  member.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  has  designated  each  of  us  to 
take  care  of  a  certain  segment  of  the 
nomination  of  Halperin.  My  segment 
happens  to  be  in  the  intelligence  area. 


Therefore.  I  participated  in  the  hold 
and  I  take  full  responsibility. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  and  chair- 
man. I  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the 
consequences  of  this  hold.  It  is  my  ex- 
pectation and  hope  it  can  be  lifted. 

I  regret  I  do  not  have  all  my  papers 
here,  but  I  will  make  certain  the 
Record  reflects  the  accurate  dates.  I 
was  not  given  time  to  get  my  file  pa- 
pers. 

I  spoke  to  the  Senate  sometime  in 
late  August  or  September  and  ex- 
pressed some  concerns  that  I  had  about 
the  nomination  of  Morton  Halperin.  I 
continue  to  have  those  concerns. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  him  on  two  occasions.  Neverthe- 
less, although  I  still  have  not,  to  my 
satisfaction  gained  those  facts  which 
answer  questions  that  concern  me 
greatly.  I  continue  to  pursue  my  work 
on  the  Halperin  nomination  in  an  ob- 
jective and  in  a  fair  manner. 

Shortly  after  I  made  my  statement 
on  the  floor,  information  came  to  me 
that  on  its  face  appeared  credible.  I  felt 
it  imperative  that  we  verify  and  get 
corroboration.  I  consulted  with  the 
ranking  member.  Mr.  THURMOND,  and 
suggested  that  we  write  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  since  this  individual 
who  approached  me.  in  writing— by  let- 
ter—and later  I  interviewed  him,  indi- 
cated that  the  files  of  the  agency  could 
possibly  have  information  pertinent  to 
the  Senate's  inquiry  about  Morton 
Halperin. 

In  fact,  this  particular  individual  in- 
dicated that  he  saw  the  document  and 
he  has  since  that  time  indicated  to  me 
a  second  individual  who  corroborated 
the  fact  that  the  first  individual  re- 
ported to  the  second  individual  the  ex- 
istence of  the  document.  I  am  proceed- 
ing as  diligently  as  I  can  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  document  exists. 

The  distinguished  ranking  member 
wrote  the  Director  of  the  CIA  and 
asked  that  a  search  be  initiated.  We 
waited  patiently.  I  will  put  in  the 
Record  the  date  of  that  letter.  But 
more  than  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
transpired  and  we  received  no  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  letter,  and  therefore  I 
and  other  members  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
felt  we  could  best  leverage  an  answer 
to  our  letter  by  putting  the  hold  on. 
That  hold  still  remains.  I  am  not  lift- 
ing it  as  yet. 

I  have  spoken  to  Director  Woolsey 
about  this.  Incidentally.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  Director.  I  have 
worked  with  him  for  two  decades  or 
more.  He  is  a  man  of  honor  and  integ- 
rity, and  I  think  he  is  trying  to  do  his 
best. 

Today  is  the  first  time,  as  the  chair- 
man spoke,  that  I  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  learned  that  the  Director 
has  responded  to  Senator  Thurmond's 
letter.  That  is  the  first  time;  albeit 
yesterday,  when  I  spoke  to  the  Direc- 
tor, he  and  his  assistant  indicated  that 
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a  letter  was  in  the  pipeline  but  they 
did  not  give  me  the  assurance  it  had 
left  the  Agency,  cleared  the  White 
House,  and  arrived  at  the  Senate. 

So,  part  one,  we  have  now  deter- 
mined the  Director,  based  on  his  in- 
quiry to  date,  has  not  found  this  par- 
ticular document  that  we  described. 

Part  two  will  be  a  further  inquiry  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  the  Direc- 
tor, providing  the  Director  with  names 
and  information  that  has  come  into  my 
position  as  to  where  he  might,  once 
again,  reinitiate  his  search  for  this 
document.  I  will  undertake  to  do  that 
the  moment  I  leave  this  Chamber.  De- 
pending on  the  time  in  which  the  Di- 
rector can  then  respond  to  my  second 
request,  I  will  determine  the  advisabil- 
ity or  lack  thereof  of  lifting  the  hold. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman 
seeks  the  floor? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question?  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  question,  but  is  there  any 
reason  he  cannot  work  this  on  another 
bill?  He  knows  the  importance  of  our 
bill.  At  least  the  Senator  could  pull  his 
own  hold  off  the  bill,  and  maybe  the 
other  Members  will  follow. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  really  relevant 
to  the  passage  of  our  bill,  frankly.  I  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  and  the 
dedication  to  try  to  do  something 
about  the  Halperin  nomination,  from 
the  Senator's  point  of  view,  but  I  just 
do  not  see  the  relevance  to  this  bill. 
That  is  the  only  reason  I  am  standing 
here  today,  is  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
help  us  pass  this  bill  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  finishes  their 
work  in  the  next  day  or  two. 
I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse, I  must  say  to  my  friend  and 
colleague  on  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, at  this  time  I  will  continue  to 
maintain  this  hold  until  such  period 
that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  Director,  acquaint  the  Director 
with  such  information  as  I  possess,  and 
then  hear  back  from  the  Director  with 
respect  to  the  information. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  a  final  addi- 
tional 5  minutes,  to  be  divided  between 
a  statement  by  my  dear  friend  and 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

the  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  object. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Objection. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  This  is  just  5  min- 
utes now.  the  last  5  minutes. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  All  right,  but  let  me 
simply  state  I  attempt  to  be  courteous 
to  all  my  friends.  But  we  have  gone 
from  nothing  to  5  minutes,  5  minutes, 
5  minutes.  Is  it  going  to  keep  on? 

But  if  this  is  the  last  5  minutes,  fine. 
The  final  5  minutes.  I  do  not  object. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  was  surprised  by 
the  objection,  but  I  will  keep  it  in  mind 
in  the  future. 

What  is  the  pending  business? 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  H.R.  3167. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3167)  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  worker  profiling,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask,  of  the  final  5 
minutes.  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  1  minute  for  me 
for  a  brief  explanation.  Then  we  go  to 
work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  I 
will  try  to  say  this  in  1  minute  to  con- 
serve some  of  that  time.  Yesterday,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  for  the  vote. 
I  very  much  wanted  to  be  here,  and  of 
course  I  am  able  to  be  here  and  voting 
today.  I  was  away  for  a  family  medical 
emergency  and  was  in  California  at  the 
bedside  of  my  11-month-old  grandson. 
Christian  Kennedy,  who  is  in  the  inten- 
sive care  ward  in  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Los  Angeles.  He  is  struggling 
with  some  serious  health  problems. 

I  thank  everyone  who  has  been  say- 
ing prayers  in  his  behalf  for  his  full  and 
safe  recovery,  but  I  look  forward  to 
voting  for  this  bill  and  getting  these 
unemployment  benefits  passed  today. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Madam  President, 
I  rise  to  represent  California  in  this  de- 
bate because  there  is  no  State  for 
which  unemployment  benefits  are  more 
important.  I  might  say,  of  the  1.4  mil- 
lion unemployed  today  in  California, 
327,000  of  them  have  been  unemployed 
for  more  than  6  months  and  qualify  for 
these  benefits. 

I  want  to  read  once  again  a  letter 
which  tells  the  story  of  unemployment 
benefits  and  their  importance  in  Cali- 
fornia for  a  person  in  Riverside. 

I  am  a  casualty  of  the  cold-war  victory.  I 
am  an  aerospace  engineer,  diligently  looking 
for  a  job  for  many  months  with  no  success. 
In  fact,  after  responding  to  approximately  21 
ads  relating  to  my  specialty,  and  sending  out 
approximately  1(X)  resumes  to  Los  Angeles 
area  companies,  I  have  had  one  intei-view 
and  I  was  rejected. 

I  am  concerned  that  people  in  my  situation 
need  more  than  the  usual  6  months  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  get  situated. 


This  speaks  directly  to  the  issue; 
327.000  lives  rest  on  this  unemployment 
decision  today  from  one  State  alone, 
and  that  is  the  State  of  California. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
just  to  put  Senators  on  notice.  I  will 
ask  that  the  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution be  considered  and  agreed  to 
without  any  amendments  or  motions.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  to  waive 
section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  and  section  12(c)  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1994  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  waive  section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  and  section  12(c)  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1994.  H.  Con  Res.  64, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  pre- 
viously ordered  on  the  motion.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  61, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  334  Leg.) 
YEAS— 61 


Akaka 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Murray 

Biden 

Graham 

Nunn 

Blnganms 

Hark  in 

Packwood 

Boxer 

Henm 

Pell 

Bradley 

HollingB 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Inouye 

Re  id 

Bryan 

Jeffords 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Robb 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Campoell 

Kerry 

Roth 

Cbafee 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Levin 

Simon 

DeConclni 

Lleberman 

Specter 

Dodd 

Mathews 

Warner 

Dorgan 

Metzenbaum 

Wellstone 

Feinjold 

Mikulskl 

Wofford 

PeinstelD 

Mitchell 

Ford 

Moseley-Braun 
NAYS-39 

Bennett 

Durenberger 

Lott 

Bond 

Exon 

Lugar 

Boren 

Falrcloth 

Mack 

Brown 

Gramm 

McCain 

Bums 

Grassley 

McConnell 

Coats 

Gregg 

MurkowsU 

Cochran 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Cohen 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Coverdell 

Helms 

Simpson 

Craig 

Hutchison 

Smith 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kemplhorne 

Thurmond 

Domenicl 

Kerrey 

Wallop 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  61,  and  the  nays  are 
39.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn,  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

And  the  point  of  order  falls. 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECESS  FOR  VISIT  TO  THE  SEN- 
ATE BY  PRESIDENT  MOHAMMED 
HOSNI  MUBARAK.  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  ARAB  REPUBLIC  OF  EGYPT 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  I  have  just  met  with 
President  Hosni  Mubarak  of  Egypt. 

I  believe  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
Senators  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  talk  with  President  Mubarak 
He  is.  of  course,  the  head  of  state  of  a 
nation  with  which  our  Nation  is  closely 
allied,  and  is  an  outstanding  national 
leawier  who  has  aggressively  promoted  a 
strong  and  close  relationship  between 
his  people  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  President 
Mubarak  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
coming  onto  the  Senate  floor,  and  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  a  period 
of  10  minutes  within  which  Senators  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  welcome  and 
greet  President  Mubarak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:13  p.m.,  recessed  until  4:23  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Wellstone). 


Mr,  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  a  minute.  Sen- 
ator MOYNIHAN.  Senator  P.'iCKWood. 
and  myself  have  agreed  to  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  us  to  send  it  up.  and 
we  do  not  expect  a  rollcall  vote.  It 
should  not  take  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Since  the  Senators 
have  agreed  to  it.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  allowed  to  offer  that 
and  that  I  be  recognized  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recog- 
nized. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  greeting  President  Mubarak. 

We  will  now  continue  on  the  pending 
bill.  H.R.  3167.  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  program,  and  we  are 
falling  further  and  further  behind  in 
our  schedule. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  target  of  ad- 
journment by  Thanksgiving,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  complete  action  on  this  bill 
as  soon  as  possible.  Therefore,  if  there 
are  to  be  further  amendments.  Sen- 
ators should  expect  a  very  late  session 
tonight,  as  well  as  a  very  late  session 
tomorrow  night,  in  an  effort  to  make 
progress  on  this  and  several  other  im- 
portant matters  which  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr,  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  the  bill  now 
open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  soon  send  an 
amendment 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  FU- 
TURE EXTENSIONS  OF  THE 
EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION  PROGRAM 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S,  Res.  156)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  future  ex- 
tensions of  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  is  very  simple.  I  will  read  it: 
Based  on  current  economic  forecasts,  the 
Senate  does  not  anticipate  the  need  for  en- 
actment of  a  further  extension  of  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, and  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the 
administration  should  propose,  and  the  Con- 
gress should  enact,  legislation  to  reform  the 
current  unemployment  insurance  system, 

I  think  it  is  self-explanatory.  It  says 
we  do  not  want  to  get  in  this  situation 
where  we  perpetually  extend  the  unem- 
ployment emergency  compensation 
program,  which  is  financed  100  percent 
by  Federal  dollars.  This  is  sponsored  by 
myself.  Senator  Moynihan.  and  Sen- 
ator Packwood.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  156)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S,  Res.  156 
Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
thatr- 

(1)  based  on  current  economic  forecaists. 
the  Senate  does  not  anticipate  the  need  for 
the  enactment  of  a  further  extension  of  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program,  and 

(2)  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the  admin- 
istration should  propose,  and  the  Congress 
should  enact,  legislation  to  reform  the  cur- 
rent unemployment  insurance  system. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized. 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  1084 

(Purpose:  To  repeal  the  retroactive  income, 
estate,   and   gift   tax   increases  and   com- 
pensate for  the  lost  revenue  by  terminat- 
ing the  space  station) 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   Arkansas   [Mr,    Bump- 
ers), for  himself.  Mr,  Kerrey.  Mr,  Dorgan. 

Mr,   Sasser.  and  Mr,   Conrad,   proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  1084 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 

amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Insert  the  following  new  sections  at  the 

end  of  the  bill: 

SEC.  8.  REPEAL  OF  RETROACTIVE  APPLICATION 
OF  INCOME,  ESTATE.  AND  GIFT  TAX 
RATE  INCREASES. 

(a)  Income  Tax  Rates,— 

(1)  In  general,— Section  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  tax  Im- 
posed) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(i)  Special  rules  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning IN  1993— In  the  case  of  taxable  years 
beginning  in  calendar  year  1993.  each  of  the 
tables  contained  in  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c), 
(d).  and  (e»  shall  be  applied— 

■•(1)  by  substituting  '32,97  percent'  for  '36 
percent'. 

"(2)  by  substituting  '34,39  percent"  for  '39.6 
percent",  and 

"(3)  by  substituting  for  the  dollar  amount 
of  tax  in  the  last  rate  bracket  the  dollar 
amount  determined  under  such  table  by 
making  the  substitution  described  in  para- 
graph (1).", 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Sections  531  and  541  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  •(34.39  percent  in  the  case  of  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  calendar  year  1993)" 
after  "39,6  percent", 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  55(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Special  rules  for  1993 —In  the  case 
of  any  taxable  year  beginning  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1993,  subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting— 

"(i)  '24.79  percent'  for  '26  percent"  in  sub- 
clause (I),  and 

"(li)  '25,8  percent"  for  '28  percent'  in  sub- 
clause (II)." 

(C)  Section  13201  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (d). 

(3)  EFFEcmvE  DATE— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1992. 

(b)  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Rates.— 
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(1)  In  general.- Subsection  (o  of  section 
13208  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1993  is  amended  by  striking  'Decem- 
ber 31.  1992  "  and  inserting    "August  10,  1993  " 

(2)  Effective  date— The  amendment 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  as 
if  included  in  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993, 

SEC.  9.  TERMINATION  OF  TTBE  SPACE  STA'HON 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Prohibition,— Effective  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  no  ap- 
propriated funds  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  106  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1988  (42  US.C.  2451 
note). 

(b)  Exception,— The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  actions 
taken  in  terminating  the  United  States 
International  Space  Station  Freedom  Pro- 
gram. 

(c)  Unexpended  Funds.— Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b).  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  use  on  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Space  Station  Freedom  Program 
that  remain  unexpended  and  unobligated  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  shall  be 
credited  to  the  general  revenues  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Treasury, 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
explain  very  briefly  to  my  colleagues 
what  this  amendment  does.  I  think 
there  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  the 
Senate  against  retroactive  taxes.  There 
are  some  who  do  not  really  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  it.  and  certainly  I  am 
not  here  trying  to  eliminate  the  retro- 
activity of  the  recent  tax  increase  to 
ingratiate  myself  with  the  richest  1 
percent  in  the  country  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  my  amendment,  I  voted  for 
the  deficit  reduction  package  which 
had  the  retroactivity  provision  in  it  be- 
cause I  believed  very  strongly  in  what 
we  were  trying  to  do — dramatically  re- 
duce the  deficit.  But  we  do  not  vote 
here  because  a  bill  is  perfect;  we  vote 
because,  on  balance,  it  is  more  good 
than  bad.  So  I  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  also  a  very 
good  time  to  note  that  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  chief  cosponsors — Senators 
Dorgan,  Kerrey  of  Nebraska,  Sasser, 
and  Conrad. 

To  continue  with  what  I  was  about  to 
say,  the  problem  with  retroactive  taxes 
is  not  who  will  be  affected  by  them,  be- 
cause, indeed,  the  wealthiest  people  in 
the  country  were  affected,  but  because 
there  is  an  element  of  unfairness,  I 
think,  that  troubles  every  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  offered  an 
amendment  the  other  day  that  I 
thought  was  fatally  flawed,  not  be- 
cause of  its  constitutionality,  but  be- 
cause it  allowed  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  pick 
and  choose  from  $245  billion  in  Govern- 
ment spending.  It  would  have  allowed 
the  Director  of  0MB  to  pick  and 
choose,  where  he  would  find  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  roughly  $10.5  billion  it 
would  cost  to  eliminate  the  retroactive 
tax  increase.  I  thought  that  was  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  power. 

I  do  not  want  to  debate  that  amend- 
ment again.   The   Senator  from  Texas 


and  I  debated  that  for  a  long  time  here, 
and  the  Senate  voted  not  to  accept 
that  amendment.  However,  I  would  like 
to  note  that  today  I  am  giving  the  Sen- 
ate the  opportunity  to  make  a  specific 
spending  cut  on  a  specific  project  to 
offset  the  lost  revenue  rather  than  an 
unspecified  cut.  It  is  always  easy  to  do 
the  latter. 

Mr.  President,  technically,  the  defi- 
cit reduction  package  went  into  effect 
this  past  August  10.  If  you  eliminate 
retroactivity,  technically  the  income 
you  make  for  the  first  7Vi  months 
would  be  taxed  at  31  percent,  and  all 
the  money  you  make  after  that  would 
be  taxed  at  36  percent. 

Because  that  would  be  an  administra- 
tive nightmare  for  the  business  com- 
munity of  this  country  to  try  to  ad- 
minister and  send  out  W-2  forms  for  7 
months  and  10  days  and  another  W-2 
form  for  all  the  income  you  received 
from  August  10  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  have  in  my  amendment  a  blended 
rate,  a  little  over  32  percent  for  the  en- 
tire year,  and  that  effectively  takes 
care  of  the  retroactive  portion  of  that 
bill. 

Now  the  controversy,  and  the  thing 
that  will  cause  some  people  to  squeal 
like  a  pig  under  a  gate,  I  would  pay  for 
the  repeal  of  the  retroactive  tax  in- 
crease by  terminating  the  space  sta- 
tion. 

While  the  Senator  from  Texas  had  an 
amendment  that  allowed  the  Director 
of  0MB  to  decide  whether  veterans 
would  be  punished,  whether  the  Fed- 
eral employees  would  lose  part  of  their 
health-care  coverage,  whether  NASA 
would  take  a  bigger  hit  than  anyone 
else,  I  have  the  neatest,  nicest,  clean- 
est amendment  anybody  could  vote  for. 
All  you  do  is  to  terminate  the  space 
station  to  pay  for  this. 

To  my  colleagues  let  me  say,  Mr. 
President,  you  would  not  only  be  vot- 
ing to  take  money  from  the  space  sta- 
tion until  you  have  taken  out  $10.5  bil- 
lion, but  because  the  space  station  is 
going  to  cost  $83  billion  to  build,  you 
are  going  to  save  a  lot  of  money  on  the 
deficit. 

Here  is  a  very  important  point.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  listen  to  this, 
if  they  do  not  hear  another  word  I  say. 
The  first  year  I  was  in  the  Senate  was 
1975.  The  Congress  had  approved  a  $6 
billion  expenditure  to  build  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  in  North  Da- 
kota. They  voted  that  $6  billion  appro- 
priation by  one  vote.  When  I  came  to 
the  Senate,  one  of  the  first  votes  I  cast 
was  to  tear  it  up  and  destroy  it  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  time  it  was  completed 
because  the  technocrats  decided  it 
would  not  work. 

So  we  spent  $6  billion,  with  a  lot  of 
people  warning  the  Senate  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  it  would  not 
work,  but  you  could  not  stop  it.  It  was 
kind  of  like  the  space  station  and  the 
super  collider.  You  could  not  stop  it. 
So  we  went  ahead  and  appropriated  $6 


billion  and  started  destroying  it  the 
day  it  was  completed. 

The  B-2  bomber,  which  I  originally 
favored,  you  could  not  kill  that  sucker. 

1  favored  it  because  I  had  been  told  by 
people  I  respected  that  Soviet  radar — 
this  was  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war- 
could  not  detect  it.  I  also  favored  it  be- 
cause I  thought  the  B-1  bomber  was 
going  to  be  a  waste.  That  turned  out  to 
be  prophetic.  The  plane  has  hardly  ever 
gotten  off  the  ground,  never  been  flown 
in  combat,  and  now  we  were  getting 
ready  to  spend  billions  to  convert  the 
B-1  for  other  than  strategic  purposes, 
for  conventional  missions. 

You  could  not  tell  the  U.S.  Senate 
anything  about  that.  They  were  hell 
bent  on  building  the  B-1  bomber,  and 
they  built  it.  Now  we  have  96  of  those 
turkeys  on  our  hands  at  a  cost  of  $38 
billion. 

The  B-2  bomber— I  am  not  sure,  but 
we  finally  built  20  of  them.  Instead  of 
costing  roughly  $500  million  each,  I  be- 
lieve they  cost  $2  billion  each,  and 
there  is  a  serious  question,  a  very  seri- 
ous question  about  the  reliability  of 
that  airplane. 

I  am  telling  you,  every  time  I  stood 
on  this  floor  and  voted  on  the  B-2 
bomber  I  was  told  the  Russians  were 
just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River;  we  had  to  have  it.  Then  all  of 
sudden  we  discover  one  day  that  the  B- 

2  bomber  has  a  radar  blip  easily  visible 
to  Soviet  radar.  So  all  the  roughly  $35 
billion  or  $40  billion  spent  for  a  bomber 
that  was  supposed  to  elude  Russian 
radar,  were  utterly  wasted.  Not  that 
the  plane  will  not  fly.  It  will  fly. 

Less  than  a  month  a^o  I  stood  on  the 
floor  and  said  we  do  not  need  the  ad- 
vanced solid  rocket  motor.  NASA  does 
not  want  it  and  does  not  need  it.  We 
were  getting  ready  to  spend  another 
$3.5  billion  on  a  motor  that  serves  no 
purpose.  I  got  47  votes.  The  House  of 
Representatives  killed  it  by  378  votes 
to  about  40  votes.  It  is  now  dead,  dead, 
dead,  because  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives killed  it  and  refused  to  recede  to 
the  Senate  position. 

Then  the  super  collider:  This  year 
was  the  fourth  year  I  stood  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  said  this  is  good 
science,  but  it  is  an  utter  waste  of 
money,  there  is  no  payback,  was  all  to 
no  avail,  although  I  think  this:  I  will 
take  some  small  credit  for  the  demise 
of  the  super  collider,  not  just  because  I 
stood  here  for  4  years  fighting  it.  but 
because  this  year  we  got  10  more  votes 
than  we  did  last  year.  The  House  killed 
the  thing  overwhelmingly,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  things  that  convinced  every- 
body that  battle  was  over  was  that 
they  knew  we  would  probably  get  an- 
other 10  votes  next  year,  but  we  would 
have  spent  another  $640  million  and  the 
termination  costs  would  have  grown. 

We  spent  $1.5  billion  on  ASRM  before 
we  killed  it.  We  spent  $2  billion  on  the 
super  collider  before  we  killed  it.  On 
SDI    we    spent    $35    billion    before    we 
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killed  It.  And  on  the  B-2  bomber  and 
the  B-1  bomber  we  spent  billions  before 
we  stopped  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  listened  to 
the  reasons  the  American  people  do  not 
trust  Congrress.  If  you  want  to  know 
why  we  have  an  18-  to  19-percent  ap- 
proval rating  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, it  is  because  they  see  us  day  after 
day  after  day  squandering  their  money 
when  we  ought  to  be  putting  it  on  the 
deficit. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard— 
and  I  do  not  always  believe  itr-people 
say,  "I  would  not  mind  paying  more 
taxes,  but  you  guys  would  just  spend 
the  money."  or  "I  would  not  mind  pay- 
ing more  taxes  if  I  knew  it  was  going 
to  reduce  the  deficit?"  Some  people  use 
that  as  an  excuse  so  they  do  not  have 
to  pay  more  taxes.  They  think  they  are 
I)erfectly  safe  when  they  say  it.  But 
there  is  certainly  enough  legitimacy  to 
that  argument. 

I  think  everybody  understands  that 
the  deficit  is  going  to  destroy  the  coun- 
try. You  can  talk  about  anything  you 
want  to.  You  can  talk  about  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  You  can  talk  about  us  los- 
ing our  technological  edge.  But  the 
thing  that  really  threatens  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  Nation  is  the  defi- 
cit. 

Now  here  is  a  space  station.  In  fiscal 
year  1994  we  appropriate  $2.1  billion  for 
the  space  station.  Nobody  knows  what 
it  is  going  to  look  like.  The  final  de- 
sign has  not  been  chosen.  We  have  al- 
ready spent  S8  billion  on  space  station 
Freedom.  That  is  now  in  the  trash  heap; 
S8  billion  gone,  virtually  no  benefit  to 
the  country  for  it. 

And  what  are  we  doing?  Going  back 
to  the  drawing  board  to  design  another 
space  station  and  we  put  $2.1  billion 
into  it  and  not  a  soul  in  this  body  can 
give  you  a  clue  as  to  what  it  is  going  to 
look  like,  what  its  mission  is,  what  the 
payback  is  going  to  be.  Nothing. 

Everybody  knows  the  Russians  have 
had  a  space  station  up  there  for  8 
years;  wish  they  could  get  it  down;  got 
nothing  out  of  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  NASA,  be- 
cause there  are  a  lot  of  very  com- 
petent, able,  patriotic  people  at  NASA. 
But  it  seems  like  every  time  we  have  a 
debate  up  here,  we  get  a  shuttle 
launched  with  some  kind  of  experi- 
ment. 

The  other  day  I  saw  an  experiment 
which  I  am  not  going  to  describe.  But 
I  thought,  you  know.  $1  billion  per 
shuttle  launch,  that  is  an  awful  lot  for 
an  experiment  like  that. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  you  think  retro- 
activity is  unfair,  you  want  to  go  home 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  tell 
people  you  did  everything  you  could  do 
to  eliminate  it.  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

And.  in  addition  to  the  fairness  issue 
on  retroactivity,  you  remember  the 
day  Dale  Bumpers  stood  at  this  desk 
and  told  you  the  space  station  is  dead. 


I  said  for  the  laist  2  years:  The  super 
collider  is  dead.  It  is  just  a  question  of 
when  we  are  going  to  have  the  funeral. 

Now  we  have  had  the  funeral.  ASRM 
is  dead,  but  only  after  we  spent  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars.  I  am  telling  you 
today  the  space  station  is  dead. 

So  you  can  go  ahead  and  spend  this 
$2.1  billion  we  have  appropriated,  and 
next  year  we  will  kill  it.  We  may  ap- 
propriate another  $2  billion  next  year, 
and  the  next  year  we  will  kill  it.  But 
that  money  will  have  been  gone  and 
been  wasted.  Now  is  the  time. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  remember  that  this  bill  for 
the  space  station  passed  the  House  by 
one  vote — one  vote.  And  I  can  tell  you 
what  that  portends  for  the  future- 
death.  Do  not  spend  another  $2  billion 
and  wait  for  the  House  to  kill  that 
thing  next  year  overwhelmingly,  which 
they  are  very  likely  to  do.  It  passed  the 
House  by  one  vote.  We  should  never 
embark  on  a  $100  billion  expenditure  on 
a  project  that  passed  the  other  House 
by  one  vote. 

It  loses  support  year  after  year.  It 
has  an  incredibly  sorry  record  on  de- 
sign and  cost  and  it  is  headed  for  the 
trash  heap. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

A.MEND.MENT  NO.  1085  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  lOM 

(Purpose:  To  lower  the  discretionary  spend- 
ing caps  to  take  Into  account  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Space  Station) 
Mr.  DORGAN.   Mr.   President,  I  send 
to    the   desk   a   second-degree   amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  sisk  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dor- 
can)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1085 
to  Amendment  number  1084 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Insert    the    following   at    the   end    of   the 
amendment: 

SEC.  10.  REDUCTION  IN  DISCRETIONAKY  BUDGET 
CAP& 

(a)  Reduction  in  Caps.— The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall, 
upon  enactment  of  this  section,  reduce  the 
discretionary  spending  limits  set  forth  In 
section  601(aK2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998 
as  follows: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1994.  for  the  discre- 
tionary category:  Sl.446.0OO.00O  In  new  budget 
authority  and  SI .015.000.000  In  outlays. 


(2)  For  fiscal  year  1995.  for  the  discre- 
tionary category:  $2,100,000,000  in  new  budget 
authority  and  $1,799,000,000  in  outlays. 

(3)  For  fiscal  year  1996.  for  the  discre- 
tionary category:  S2. 100.000.000  in  new  budget 
authority  and  $1,992,000,000  in  outlays. 

(4)  For  fiscal  year  1997.  for  the  discre- 
tionary category:  $2,100,000,000  in  new  budget 
authority  and  $2,100,000,000  in  outlays. 

(5)  For  fiscal  year  1998.  for  the  discre- 
tionary category:  $2,100,000,000  in  new  budget 
authority  and  $2,100,000,000  in  outlays. 

(b)  Committee  Allocations.— The  alloca- 
tion of  appropriate  levels  of  total  outlays 
and  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1994 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  included  in 
the  joint  explanatory  statement  accompany- 
ing the  conference  report  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994 
(H.  Con.  Res.  64)  are  reduced  by  $1,446,000,000 
in  new  budget  authority  and  $1,015,000,000  in 
outlays. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  of- 
fering a  second-degree  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  By  adjusting  the  budg- 
et caps,  my  amendment  simply  finishes 
the  job  he  is  trying  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. We  have  two  Issues  here.  One  is 
the  retroactive  application  of  the  taxes 
that  were  imposed  in  the  budget  agree- 
ment earlier  this  year.  The  second  is 
the  funding  of  the  space  station. 

Now.  we  had  a  debate  on  the  floor 
earlier  this  week  on  retroactivity.  As  I 
pointed  out  when  I  was  on  the  floor, 
the  amendment  that  we  debated  then 
really  did  not  eliminate  a  retroactive 
tax  increase.  The  title  of  it  said  "elimi- 
nating retroactive  tax  increases."  But 
the  bill  was  written  in  a  way  that  did 
not  eliminate  a  retroactive  tax  in- 
crease at  all. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  offers 
today  to  the  Senate  a  provision  with 
two  parts.  The  first  part  attempts  to 
eliminate  the  retroactive  tax  increase. 
The  second  part  would  replace  that  lost 
revenue  by  cutting  spending. 

Now,  if  I  had  my  choice,  we  would 
not  have  bills  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  which  we  apply  taxes  retro- 
actively. We  do  not  always  have  the 
choice,  because  we  do  not  often  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  something 
that  is  perfect.  Usually  the  question  is, 
what  is  the  best  of  a  couple  of  alter- 
ii&tiv6s'' 

Also,  if  I  had  my  choice,  we  would 
kill  the  space  station  and  use  that 
money  only  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  not 
going  to  get  any  prizes  or  awards  in 
this  town  for  cutting  spending,  nor  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  nor,  I 
would  guess,  am  I.  But  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  come  to  this  floor 
day  after  day  on  bill  after  bill.  Even  his 
detractors  must  admit  that  he  is  faith- 
ful on  these  issues. 

He  says:  Let  us  cut  spending  where  it 
is  wasteful.  Let  us  cut  star  wars.  We  do 
not  need  it.  Let  us  eliminate  the  space 
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station.  It  cannot  do  what  it  was  adver- 
tised to  do  and  it  is  going  to  cost  far 
more  than  was  promised.  Let  us  get  rid 
of  the  super  collider.  Let  us  at  least 
cut  the  increase  in  spending  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

Day  after  day  he  has  come  to  the 
floor  proposing  to  cut  spending.  He  is 
not  a  sloganeer.  He  asked  us  to  vote  on 
specific  proposals  to  cut  specific  areas 
of  Federal  spending. 

Frankly,  he  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful. It  is  not  because  he  is  not  per- 
suasive. He  is  one  of  the  best  speakers 
in  the  Senate,  in  my  judgment,  and  one 
of  the  best  thinkers  in  the  Senate. 

But  he  is  hauling  a  pretty  heavy 
load.  Everybody  here  wants  to  talk 
about  cutting  spending,  but  nobody 
really  wants  to  vote  to  cut  spending. 
That  is  a  plain  fact. 

I  keep  urging  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas to  put  together  a  giant  chart 
and  show  us  who  talks  and  who  votes. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  instructive  to 
find  out  who  talks  about  cutting  spend- 
ing and  then  who  walks  to  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  does  it:  "Here's  my 
vote.  I  cast  my  vote  to  cut  spending.  I 
believe  this  is  wasteful.  Let  us  cut  it 
back."  It  is  pretty  hard  to  find  people 
to  do  that  because  nobody  is  giving  out 
plaques  and  awards  for  people  who  are 
standing  here  proposing  these  amend- 
ments to  cut  spending. 

We  have  industries  around  this  coun- 
try built  on  the  basis  of  trying  to  get 
us  to  support  this  activity  or  that  ac- 
tivity or  this  project  or  that  project. 
We  all  understand  that.  You  support  it, 
you  fight  for  it.  You  get  it  done.  It  is 
for  your  State.  It  is  for  your  region. 
And  they  give  you  a  plaque  with  a  pic- 
ture on  it  and  say,  "You  have  done  yeo- 
man's work."  Lord  knows  you  are  the 
best  Senator  they  have  ever  seen  be- 
cause you  got  money  for  back  home. 

But  has  anyone  seen  anybody  in  this 
town  called  to  the  dais  and  told,  "Sen- 
ator, I  want  to  offer  you  an  award. 
Here  is  a  little  plaque.  It  says  you  are 
the  fiercest,  most  aggressive  spending 
cutter  in  the  U.S.  Senate."  There  is  no- 
body who  gives  plaques  like  that. 

There  is  one  group.  Citizen's  Against 
Government  Waste.  It  is  a  Republican 
group.  They  rate  all  Republicans  high 
and  all  Democrats  low.  They  claim 
they  are  a  fair-minded  group.  They  are 
not  fair-minded.  Their  indexes  are  a 
joke. 

The  question  is:  Who  is  going  to 
stand  up  here  and  vote  to  cut  spending? 

Do  you  realize  that  today,  Wednes- 
day, we  will  spend  $1  billion  more  than 
we  take  in?  But  that  is  not  unique  to 
today.  It  is  true  every  day.  It  was  true 
yesterday,  on  Tuesday.  It  will  be  true 
tomorrow,  on  Thursday.  Every  day  this 
year,  7  days  a  week,  Sunday  through 
Saturday,  we  will  spend  $1  billion  we 
do  not  have  and  a  fair  amount  of  it  on 
things  we  do  not  need.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  offers  to  the  Senate, 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  op- 
portunities to  address  this  problem. 


The  Senator  from  Arkansas  now  has, 
I  see,  his  favorite  yellow  chart 
adorning  his  section  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
It  shows  the  programs  he  has  tried  to 
cut.  The  list  Includes  the  super- 
conducting super  collider,  the  space 
station,  star  wars,  intelligence  funding, 
the  D-5,  the  advanced  solid  rocket 
motor,  and  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy. 

Can  I  just  spend  a  minute  on  NED? 
There  are  not  many  living  Americans 
who  understand  what  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  is  all  about — 
except  those  who  get  the  money.  Let 
me  tell  those  who  are  listening  how 
NED  began.  People  got  together  and 
said,  "We  need  a  program  to  promote 
democracy  around  the  world.  Who  best 
to  do  that?  Let's  divide  up  a  pot  of 
money  about  four  ways.  Let's  give 
some  cash  to  the  AFL-CIO,  give  a  com- 
parable check  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  give  some  money  to  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Party,  and  give  some 
more  dough  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party." 

Now  you  have  four  groups.  We  have 
given  them  taxpayers'  money  and  we 
say:  "Go  forth  and  do  guod  in  the 
world.  Promote  democracy.  " 

That  is  some  terrific  program.  When 
we  are  spending  $1  billion  a  day  we  do 
not  have,  we  give  taxpayers'  money  to 
the  Republican  Party,  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
the  AFL-CIO  to  run  around  the  world 
encouraging  democracy  in  places  like 
France  and  England. 

What  is  more,  NED  supporters  come 
to  the  floor  at  a  time  when  we  are  cut- 
ting health  care,  we  are  cutting  pro- 
grams for  kids,  we  are  cutting  pro- 
grams for  the  most  vulnerable  among 
us.  And  they  ask  for  a  lot  more  money 
for  NED.  They  want  a  big,  healthy  in- 
crease this  year.  Do  my  colleagues 
know  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  of- 
fered that  amendment  and  we  could 
not  even  pass  that  one? 

Back  to  the  issue  at  hand:  the  space 
station.  I  would  prefer  to  kill  the  space 
station  and  use  the  money  only  to  re- 
duce the  deficit.  But  we  have  tried  that 
and  we  failed. 

So,  if  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  space 
station  on  an  up-or-down  vote  to  re- 
duce the  deficit,  I  say  let  us  use  it  for 
some  other  worthwhile  purpose.  Let  us 
cut  a  space  station  we  do  not  need  and 
use  the  money  saved  to  avoid  the  retro- 
active tax  increase. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  the  retro- 
active tax  increase  applies  only  to 
those  in  the  highest  income  bracket.  I 
understand  that,  and,  frankly,  I  sup- 
ported the  tax  increase.  Those  with 
high  incomes  ought  to  pay  more. 

Some  will  say  that  is  just  bashing 
the  rich.  That  is  ridiculous.  The  other 
side  would  also  allege  that  we  are  tax- 
ing little  hardware  stores,  little  gas 
stations,  families  who  are  struggling  to 
buy  groceries. 

The  only  people  who  will  pay  more 
income  tax  under  these  retroactive  tax 


increases  are  people  with  gross  incomes 
of  above  $180,000  to  $200,000  a  year. 
Those  are  the  only  people.  The  average 
person  who  is  going  to  be  paying  the 
tax  increase  earns  about  $325,000  a 
year. 

Why  should  they  pay  a  higher  tax 
burden?  In  the  1980's  these  same  folks, 
the  top  1  percent  among  us,  saw  a  120 
percent  increase  in  their  real  incomes, 
but  their  tax  burdens  rose  only  half 
that  much.  In  other  words,  they  got  a 
lot  more  income  and  paid  a  little  more 
in  taxes. 

They  were  part  of  the  crowd  that  was 
buying  and  selling  junk  bonds  and 
S&L's  in  the  1980's.  Then  the  tent  col- 
lapsed. But  they  ended  up  holding  all 
the  money  and  doing  pretty  well.  We 
simply  think  they  ought  to  pay  their 
share. 

Now,  should  the  tax  changes  have 
been  retroactive?  No,  not  in  my  judg- 
ment. Tax  law  changes  ought  to  be  pro- 
spective. So  let  us  get  rid  of  retro- 
activity. I  say,  yes,  let  us  rise  to  that 
challenge,  let  us  do  it. 

How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  it?  If  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  space  station  and 
use  the  money  to  reduce  the  deficit,  I 
say  get  rid  of  the  space  station  and  use 
money  to  get  rid  of  the  retroactive  tax 
increase.  This  is  the  reasonable  propo- 
sition put  to  us  today  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  with  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas and  my  colleague  from  North  Da- 
kota, Senator  Conrad,  and  Senator 
Kerrey  from  Nebraska.  I  think  both 
halves  of  this  amendment  are  worth- 
while. 

Let  me  reiterate,  it  is  not  perfect,  be- 
cause I  guarantee  to  my  colleagues  I 
would  much  sooner  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  space  station  and  reduce  the  deficit 
with  the  money.  But  we  cannot  do 
that,  so  let  us  use  the  money  to  do 
something  else  that  I  think  is  worth- 
while. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  I 
said,  has  brought  out  his  chart.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  he  would  be  willing  to  an- 
swer a  question  about  that  chart.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  space  station.  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  if  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  tell  us  exactly  what 
those  numbers  on  that  chart  mean. 
You  expect  about  $216  billion  in  sav- 
ings, but  only  SI. 6  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1994. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  an  answer  on  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator. 

The  space  station,  which  is  listed 
here  in  1990  with  savings  of  $1.6  billion, 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  we  have  al- 
ready appropriated  $2.1  billion  for  1994. 
I  have  subtracted  the  $500  million  it  is 
estimated  it  would  take  to  terminate 
the  space  station.  So  that  is  not  a  sav- 
ing. We  subtracted  that  from  the 
amount  of  money  we  appropriated. 
That  is  the  $1.6  billion.  Then  you  add 
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the  $83  billion  it  is  estimated  to  cost  to 
build  the  space  station,  compound  the 
interest  on  that  at  4.5  percent  for  35 
years  because,  as  everybody  in  this 
body  knows,  we  have  to  borrow  every 
dime  we  spend  on  the  space  station.  It 
is  just  more  deficit  spending. 

And  when  you  take  the  total  cost,  do 
not  just  look  at  1  year's  expenditures. 
We  are  headed  for  a  $83  billion  expendi- 
ture. And  when  you  take  that 
compounded  at  4.5  percent  interest  for 
35  years,  the  savings  is  $216  billion 

Further,  answering  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota— and  I 
alluded  to  this  in  my  remarks  a  mo- 
ment ago — as  you  can  see  the  House 
authorized  the  space  station  by  a  big 
one-vote  majority.  In  the  Senate,  the 
vote  was  40  to  59.  I  lost.  I  got  40  votes. 
But  last  year  we  got  34  votes.  So  you 
can  see  six  Senators  changed  their 
mind  this  year  and  voted  against  the 
space  station.  Next  year,  if  another  10 
Senators  change  their  mind  it  is  a  dead 
turkey. 

You  heard  me  mention  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  The  House 
overwhelmingly  defeated  that  280  to 
150,  but  in  the  Senate  we  resurrected 
It.  I  only  got  42  votes  in  the  Senate, 
but  that  was  10  more  votes  than  we  got 
last  year,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
the  House  decided  and  our  conferees  de- 
cided, not  to  spend  any  more  money  on 
it  because  the  handwriting  was  on  the 
wall  just  as  it  is  on  the  space  station. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  not  only  do 
something  worthwhile  in  eliminating 
the  retroactivity  part  of  the  tax  bill 
but-  to  save  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  addition  to  that  to 
go  on  the  deficit. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  two  other  brief  questions  if  I 
might.  I  know  others  want  to  speak. 
Let  me  also  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  offered  the  amendment  the 
other  day.  that  I  share  her  interest  in 
cutting  overhead  expenditures. 

As  I  indicated  the  other  day.  I 
worked  on  the  issue  of  Government 
overhead  for  a  couple  of  years,  first  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  pub- 
lished a  booklet  on  it.  I  offered  12 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — most  passed — cutting  overhead 
expenditures. 

One  of  the  largest  items,  inciden- 
tally, was  the  Department  of  Defense. 
One  of  the  flaws  in  the  amendment 
that  was  offered  the  other  day  was  that 
it  cut  overhead  expenditures  but  it  ex- 
empted the  Department  of  Defense. 

So  one  of  the  amendments  I  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  to  cut  in- 
ventory in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Do  you  know  that  the  Pentagon  rou- 
tinely buys  10  percent  more  than  it 
needs?  It  has  $50  billion  of  inventory 
stored  up  that  it  does  not  need.  Guess 
how  many  bottles  of  nasal  spray  are  on 
inventory  in  the  DOD?  Two  million.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  plugged  noses  to  use  that 
nasal  spray    The  point  is,  the  Defense 


Department  consistently  wastes  money 
on  inventory. 

So  when  we  are  talking  about  over- 
head expenditure,  I  will  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  does  a  service.  I 
know  this  is  not  the  first  time  she 
raised  this  matter  on  the  floor.  I  com- 
mend her  for  it.  I  want  to  support 
broad  cuts  across  the  board,  in  every 
Federal  agency  is  overhead  expendi- 
tures, but  I  do  not  want  to  exempt  the 
biggest  part  of  Government. 

Second.  I  ask  the  Senator  this:  I  be- 
lieve the  flaw  in  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  was  that  the  title 
said  her  amendment  would  eliminate 
retroactive  tax  increases  but  the  bill 
did  not  eliminate  them.  The  bill  set  up 
a  blended  rate.  This  still  meant  that 
her  amendment  would  have  imposed  on 
January  1  a  tax  rate  higher  than  the 
one  existing  on  December  31.  I  under- 
stood why  she  did  that.  But  my  point 
is.  her  amendment  did  not  truly  elimi- 
nate retroactivity. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  adopts  a  similar  ap- 
proach. I  would  prefer  a  proposal  that 
fully  eliminated  retroactivity. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
discuss  the  reasons  for  his  choice? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  to  confess  to 
you.  we  debated  that  a  long  time  in  a 
staff  conference.  Here  was  the  reason 
we  used  the  blended  rate.  If  you  make 
the  business  people — you  are  absolutely 
right.  This  amendment,  nor  the  Texas 
Senator's  amendment — neither  one— 
totally  eliminate  retroactivity.  But  it 
goes  a  long  way  toward  it.  It  elimi- 
nates by  far  most  of  the  retroactivity 
features  in  the  bill. 

But  if  you  said  we  are  going  to  elimi- 
nate retroactivity,  period,  without  a 
blended  rate,  what  you  are  saying  is,  if 
you  make  $200,000—1  heard  the  story 
about  a  very  wealthy  guy  who  said. 
"Take  an  ordinary  guy  who  is  making 
$150,000."  There  ain't  very  many  ordi- 
nary people  I  know  making  that  kind 
of  money. 

So  let  me  get  it  down— as  Herman 
Talmadge  used  to  say,  throw  the  com 
where  the  hogs  can  get  to  it.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  you  make  $30,000  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  August  10.  the  day  the  deficit 
reduction  tax  bill  goes  into  effect,  that 
part  of  the  deficit  reduction  bill.  Let  us 
assume  you  make  $30,000  during  that 
first  7  months  and  10  days.  Let  us  as- 
sume you  make  another  $20,000  from 
August  10  to  the  end  of  the  year.  You 
have  a  total  income  of  $50,000.  Under 
my  amendment,  you  would  pay  about 
32.4  percent  on  the  taxable  income  part 
of  that.  If  you  did  not  use  a  blended 
rate,  your  employer  would  have  to 
keep  up  with  how  much  money  you 
made  the  first  7  months  and  10  days 
and  how  much  you  made  from  August 
10  to  the  end  of  the  year  and  send  you 
two  W-2  forms. 

When  you  consider  what  a  nightmare 
that  would  be  for  the  business  commu- 


nity, and  when  you  consider  all  the 
other  kinds  of  income — interest  where 
people  get  1099's  to  show  how  much  in- 
terest a  bank  has  paid  you  on  a  CD  or 
dividends  on  stock,  and  you  force  ev- 
erybody to  keep  up  with  all  income 
they  sent  out  to  anybody  in  that  period 
of  time,  we  decided  it  would  be  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare,  so  we  also 
used  the  blended  rate. 

But  the  Senator  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect; it  does  not  totally  eliminate  the 
retroactivity  but  it  addresses  about  90 
percent  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  appreciate  the  an- 
swer of  the  Senator.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  offered  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  change  this  provision  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  happen  to  think  that  the 
blended  rate  is  a  weakness  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  a 
weakness  of  this  amendment. 

Frankly,  I  think  if  you  mention  the 
elimination  of  retroactivity  in  the  title 
of  either  bill,  then  we  ought  to  do  it. 
Otherwise,  we  should  change  the  title. 
But  as  I  indicated  earlier,  that  is  not 
the  only  issue.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  retroactivity, 
and  also  deal  with  the  question  of  how 
to  pay  for  it.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas offers  us  an  opportunity  to  do  both. 
Cutting  the  space  station  is  not  new; 
we  have  had  that  debate  before.  But 
perhaps  we  will  succeed  in  cutting  it  by 
linking  that  issue  to  another  worthy 
approach  that  others  might  support. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  able  to 
free  up  some  money  to  do  something 
else,  and  that  is  deal  with  retro- 
activity. 

Let  me  make  one  final  comment  with 
respect  to  the  approach  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  None  of  these 
votes  are  always  easy  or  clear.  What 
happens  is,  one  Senator  proposes  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  and  another 
Senator  thinks,  "Well,  that's  unfair. 
That's  not  what  I  want  to  vote  on  be- 
cause I  agree  with  this  part  of  it  but 
disagree  with  that  other  part."  We  can- 
not vote  maybe.  There  are  only  two 
votes  that  you  cast:  Yes  or  no.  I  guess 
you  could  be  absent  if  you  chose,  but 
that  would  not  be  a  very  smart  way  to 
represent  anybody.  So  the  choices  are 
not  always  choices  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  wants. 

We  had  a  vote  the  other  day  on  the 
issue  of  whether  we  should  apply  taxes 
retroactively.  In  my  judgment,  the  an- 
swer is  no.  My  sympathies  are  with 
those  who  believe  when  we  make  a 
change  in  tax  law,  that  change  ought 
to  be  prospective.  That  ought  to  be  our 
routine  course  of  action. 

Second,  when  we  try  to  cut  overhead 
expenditures,  we  ought  to  do  it  across 
the  board;  that  is.  we  should  cut  every 
agency. 

Third,  when  we  deal  with  proposals 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  cut 
spending  on  projects  that  are  wasteful, 
we  ought  to  own  up  to  it  and  decide 
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"count  me  in;  I  want  to  cut  that  spend- 
ing and  I  want  to  reduce  the  deficit." 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  It  may  be  directed  to 
you  or  to  Senator  Bumpers,  but  do  I 
understand  that  the  Bumpers  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  and  the  Dor- 
gan  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
on  the  unemployment  compensation 
bill  do  not  attempt  to  pay  for  the  un- 
employment compensation,  but  it  is  for 
deficit  reduction?  Do  I  understand  you 
correctly  on  that? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  I  may  answer  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  how  to  pay  for  unemployment 
compensation.  The  bill  has  a  provision 
which  taxes  legal  aliens  to  do  that. 
This  is  technically  a  nongermane 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
deals  with  eliminating  retroactivity  on 
the  tax  portion  of  the  deficit  reduction 
bill. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  So  it  reduces  the  taxes 
and.  I  noticed  in  reading  it,  that  after 
90  days,  then  it  goes  to  the  general  rev- 
enue of  the  State,  the  unexpended 
funds  in  your  amendment;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct.  Inci- 
dentally, Senator,  all  money  that  we 
would  have  otherwise  appropriated  for 
the  space  station,  of  course,  will  not  be 
appropriated. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  understand  that.  But 
I  am  just  trying  to  see,  in  other  words, 
if  it  has  anything  to  do  with  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Or  payment  of  anything 
dealing  with  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No.  This  amendment 
will  probably  be  offered  on  other  bills 
if  this  amendment  fails.  An  awful  lot  of 
people  here  want  to  do  away  with  the 
retroactive  part  of  the  tax  bill.  If  this 
one  fails,  there  probably  will  be  other 
efforts  and  it  may  not  necessarily  be 
germane  on  those  bills,  either. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  just  want  to  under- 
stand what  it  is  directed  to. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor).  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  LOTT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  points  before 
some  other  point  of  order  or  motion  is 
made. 

First  of  all.  I  know  we  will  hear  prob- 
ably later  on  tonight  or  later  on  this 
week,  as  we  heard  yesterday,  that  we 
should  not  delay  this  very,  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 


It  was  argued  just  yesterday  that  we 
should  not  have  this  amendment  to  re- 
peal the  retroactivity  of  the  tax  in  the 
tax  bill  we  passed  earlier  this  year; 
that  we  should  not  have  it  on  this  un- 
employment benefits  extension;  it  is 
not  germane;  it  delays  things;  Repub- 
licans are  just  holding  up  this  unem- 
ployment benefits  bill. 

Well.  now.  Is  this  different?  I  thought 
the  leadership  was  going  to  try  to  hold 
off  unrelated,  nongermane  amend- 
ments, not  wanting  to  delay  this  very 
important  piece  of  legislation.  But  now 
is  it  so  different? 

I  think  we  need  to  make  it  clear.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
knows  this  amendment  is  certainly 
going  to  be  very  controversial;  it  could 
take  up  a  lot  of  time,  could  delay  the 
bill,  probably  could  be  called  a  killer 
amendment.  In  fact,  that  was  the 
statement  yesterday  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  He  stood  up 
and  said,  "Oh,  if  this  repeal  of  retro- 
activity of  taxes  passes,  this  will  kill 
the  bill."  Well,  what  is  this  one  going 
to  do?  Half  of  this  amendment  would 
do  the  same  thing — repeal  the  retro- 
activity of  the  tax  in  that  earlier  tax 
bill,  and  then  it  would  pay  for  it  dif- 
ferently. But  if  it  was  a  killer  amend- 
ment yesterday,  why  would  it  not  be 
today? 

So  I  assume  that  later  on  the  leader- 
ship will  come  out  and  take  the  posi- 
tion that  this  is  a  delay;  it  is  not  ger- 
mane; it  is  a  killer  amendment;  and  it 
should  not  be  offered  at  this  pwint. 
That  is  the  first  point  I  wish  to  make. 

There  is  another  thing  I  have  a  hard 
time  with.  Some  of  the  Senators  who 
have  already  spoken  today  said,  look, 
we  are  for  repealing  retroactivity  and 
we  are  for  the  administrative  cost  sav- 
ings, but  they  voted  against  that  very 
thing  yesterday.  I  do  not  understand 
why  it  is  different  today.  That  is  what 
has  already  been  said;  Yesterday,  I  was 
for  both  parts  of  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  but 
I  did  not  vote  for  it. 

That  just  does  not  add  up  right  to 
me. 

I  know  in  this  city  what  everybody 
likes  to  see  is  more  taxes.  Oh,  yes.  that 
is  the  answer.  Let  us  always  raise  more 
taxes. 

That  is  not  what  we  hear  when  we  go 
home. 

So  that  is  why  the  retroactivity  was 
in  that  bill  earlier  this  year.  It  is  an- 
other way  to  get  taxes.  Let  us  go  back 
beyond  the  time  we  passed  the  bill.  Let 
us  go  back  and  raise  Income  tax  rates 
and  gift  taxes  and  even  estate  taxes. 
Yes.  let  us  go  into  the  grave  and  get 
some  more  taxes. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  oh.  well,  wait  a 
minute;  we  would  like  to  repeal  retro- 
activity of  the  taxes,  but  not  this  way, 
or  not  that  way. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  right. 
Yes.  sir,  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot 
more   votes   on   repeal    of  retroactive 


taxes  in  that  monstrous  tax  bill  we 
passed  earlier  this  year,  but  not  nec- 
essarily in  the  way  he  proposes  it.  But 
there  are  going  to  be  some  more  votes 
on  it  because  that  is  fundamentally  un- 
fair. It  was  wrong  at  the  time.  We 
knew  it. 

Remember  now.  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  voting  yesterday  voted  for 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs.  Hutchison] — 
50  Senators  voted  for  the  amendment.  I 
noticed  a  little  wringing  of  the  hands, 
a  little  sweat  on  the  brow.  Senators  are 
not  going  to  want  to  go  home  and  de- 
fend a  vote  against  the  repeal  of  this 
retroactivity. 

Now.  the  speech  was  made  yesterday: 
Oh,  this  only  affects  1.1  million  people. 
It  is  only  for  those  who  make  above 
$200,000.  Of  course,  that  is  a  joint  filing 
by  a  couple.  And  it  may  or  may  not 
apply  to  small  businesses.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  largest  number  of  people 
that  would  be  affected  by  this  retro- 
activity is  small  business. 

But  there  is  something  more  impor- 
tant here  than  the  number  that  pay  or 
how  much  they  pay  or  how  much  they 
earn.  It  is  the  fundamental  principle.  It 
is  wrong  to  have  a  retroactive  tax.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  going  to  wind  up  being  ruled 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  proposal.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  was  say- 
ing, well,  I  would  rather  not  do  it  using 
a  blended  rate.  I  agree.  I  want  us  to  re- 
peal the  retroactive  effect.  No  retro- 
active tax.  It  can  be  done  so  that  tax- 
payers do  not  have  to  bifurcate  their 
tax  years  or  file  two  1040  forms.  They 
would  only  have  to  file  one.  And  If  this 
dastardly  tax  we  pass  is  going  to  be  ap- 
plicable, it  ought  to  be  applicable,  at 
least,  prospectively. 

So  you  are  going  to  get  a  chance  to 
vote  on  that.  If  not  today  or  tonight,  at 
some  point. 

Now.  I  looked  at  that  list.  I  tell  you 
what  Is  Involved.  This  is  another  step 
in  the  process  to  get  rid  of  NASA.  Do 
we  want  a  space  program  in  America  or 
not?  If  we  are  not  going  to  have  one. 
all  right,  let  us  just  go  ahead  and  make 
that  admission.  I  think  we  should  have 
one. 

Let  us  eliminate  ASRM.  Then  let  us 
eliminate  the  space  station.  Then,  how 
about  the  shuttle?  Next  thing  you 
know,  all  we  will  have  is  a  few  science 
programs  studying  the  greenhouse  ef- 
fect at  NASA.  I  do  not  believe  we  need 
NASA  to  do  that. 

That  is  what  is  really  at  stake.  If  you 
want  to  destroy  NASA,  if  you  do  not 
want  a  space  program,  if  you  do  not 
want  the  benefits  of  science  and  tech- 
nology and  medical  experimentation, 
and  the  numerous  other  benefits  we  get 
from  the  space  station,  OK,  go  ahead 
and  say  it.  I  tell  you  right  now,  if  the 
space  station  is  defeated,  that  could  be 
the  last  step  in  my  support  of  the  pro- 
gram because  then  I  would  just  have  to 
wonder  what  we  are  getting  for  our  in- 
vestment. 
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But  there  Is  more  than  this.  What  is 
being  suggested  is,  oh.  let  us  eliminate 
the  space  station.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  that  there  are  hundreds, 
thousands  of  jobs  involved.  In  this 
body,  that  would  be  fine.  Just  put  some 
more  people  on  food  stamps.  We  can 
give  them  food  stamps.  They  do  not 
need  a  job.  So  they  are  scientists.  Put 
them  out  of  work.  The  goal  here  is  to 
attack  the  big  science  programs,  the 
programs  that  cannot  be  done  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  so  we  can  have 
everybody  dependent  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  is  a  big  mistake.  We  have  al- 
ready had  a  vote  in  the  Senate;  59  to  40 
the  Senate  has  voted  for  the  space  sta- 
tion. The  House  has  voted  by  one  vote 
for  it. 

It  could  be  argued,  well,  that  is  not 
much;  it  will  go  down  next  year. 

It  may  go  up  next  year  Who  knows 
what  will  happen  in  the  future  in  the 
House? 

Let  me  tell  you  what  these  kinds  of 
amendments  do.  ASRM  is  terminated, 
yes.  Great;  $1.5  billion  of  the  people's 
money  may  be  wasted  because  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  was  aimed 
to  knock  out  ASRM.  What  about  that 
investment?  What  about  the  1.200  jobs 
that  were  involved  there?  Great,  let  us 
just  move  them  over  to  welfare.  We  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  that.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference;  we  have  al- 
ready spent  $2  billion  total  of  the  peo- 
ple's money.  Go  ahead  and  get  started 
on  these  programs  and  then  shut  them 
down. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  way  to  solve 
the  problem  of  retroactivity,  the  way 
to  pay  for  repealing  it.  We  ought  to  do 
it  by  eliminating  Government  adminis- 
trative costs.  Maybe  there  are  some 
other  ways  we  could  do  it,  and  I  would 
be  willing  to  work  with  any  Senator 
willing  to  do  that. 

I  thought  I  remembered  last  Monday 
I  heard  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  at- 
tacking the  amendment  to  eliminate 
retroactivity  because  of  the  blended 
rate  used  to  repeal  the  income  tax  rate 
increase.  I  know  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  say  just  yes- 
terday that  the  amendment  actually 
had  retroactive  taxes  because  it  had  a 
blended  rate.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  he  has 
turned  right  around  today  and  is  sup- 
porting something  he  argued  against 
earlier. 

So  I  do  not  like  this  kind  of  approach 
at  this  hour.  We  can  repeal  retro- 
activity. We  can  pay  for  it.  We  tried  to 
do  that  yesterday.  This  is  really  an  at- 
tack on  the  space  station  and  the  space 
program  of  this  country.  I  think  that  is 
the  wrong  way  to  try  to  find  a  solution. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  would  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  support  a  point  of  order  or 
other  actions  that  may  be  taken  to  de- 
feat this  amendment. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mrs.  HUTCHISON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
coming  along.  The  Senator  was  abso- 
lutely wrong  yesterday  but  now  he  is 
half  right.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Bumpers  is  coming  along.  He  under- 
stands now,  I  am  convinced,  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  we  repeal  the  retro- 
active taxes  which  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  August.  I  am  so  pleased  that 
the  Senator  sees  this,  and  I  hope  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
clean  amendment  once  again  to  give 
the  Senator  the  chance  to  show  his 
conversion. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  that  Mr. 
Bumpers  has  now  seen  the  wisdom  of 
the  blended  rate  because  that  is  the 
fairest  and  best  way  to  eliminate  the 
horrors  of  retroactivity  without  creat- 
ing another  horror  of  having  to  have 
two  different  rates  and  a  very  com- 
plicated tax  return  for  the  people  we 
have  put  on  a  roller  coaster,  up  and 
down  and  up  and  down.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  do  that  to  the  small  busi- 
ness people  of  this  country  anymore. 
So  I  am  very  pleased  we  now  have  an 
amendment  that  is  half  right. 

So  let  us  talk  about  the  priorities 
that  we  need  to  pay  for  this,  because 
nobody  wants  to  increase  the  deficit. 
Let  us  talk  about  the  priorities  of 
spending.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
says  that  the  space  station  is  dead.  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  wrong,  because  I  think  we  took  one 
giant  leap  backward  when,  in  the  name 
of  the  next  election,  we  cut  the  SSC. 
The  SSC  was  the  largest  science 
project  in  the  world  and  would  have 
kept  America's  world  eminence  in 
science  and  technology. 

I  hope  that  we  are  not  going  to  follow 
the  end  of  the  SSC  by  eating  the  seed 
com  of  another  great  scientific  project, 
and  that,  of  course,  is  the  space  sta- 
tion. We  all  know  what  space  research 
has  done  for  this  country  in  creating 
new  industries,  in  creating  new  prod- 
ucts that  make  life  better,  and  in  cre- 
ating new  jobs.  The  space  program  has 
helped  create  an  economy  that  is  vital 
and  growing— so  that  we  will  not  have 
people  on  unemployment.  We  need  the 
space  station  to  ensure  long-term  em- 
ployment in  productive  industry;  we  do 
not  need  long-term  emergency  unem- 
ployment bills. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  now  half  right, 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  soon  have  a 
good,  clean  amendment  that  will  take 
the  retroactivity  out  of  the  tax  bill.  I 
just  hope  that  the  Senator  will  allow 
us  to  vote  separately  on  whether  we 
are  going  to  repeal  the  retroactive 
taxes  and  then  determine  the  priorities 
of  how  we  pay  for  it.  I  hope  that  we 
will  pick  a  3  percent  cut  in  paper  clips, 
travel,  printing,  consultants,  and  office 
supplies,  and  rent,  and  other  govern- 


ment administrative  overhead  rather 
than  choose  to  end  our  present  emi- 
nence in  science,  which  creates  jobs  for 
the  young  Americans  that  are  coming 
into  the  employment  pool. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  hope  we  are  going  to  get  to  con- 
tinue to  debate,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
split  this  amendment  so  that  we  can 
vote  on  retroactivity  and  vote  on  our 
spending  priorities.  We  can  then  deter- 
mine if  we  would  rather  take  a  3  per- 
cent cut  in  administrative  costs  of 
Government  versus  the  seed  com  of 
science  in  this  country. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


ETHICS  COMMITTEE  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  over  the  past  sev- 
eral days  I  have  met  on  several  occa- 
sions with  Senator  DOLE  and  with 
other  Senators  involved  in  the  matter 
relating  to  the  resolution  reported  and 
filed  by  the  Ethics  Committee  last 
Thursday  evening  with  respect  to  its 
inquiry  regarding  Senator  Packwood. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
could  proceed  promptly  to  consider  the 
resolution  under  an  agreement  limiting 
the  time  and  possible  amendments  to 
the  resolution.  That  has  proved  not  to 
be  possible. 

Accordingly,  following  these  discus- 
sions and  after  careful  deliberation  of 
all  of  the  competing  interests  involved 
there  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  decision 
that  is  the  most  fair  to  all  concerned. 
I  have  decided  that  at  noon  on  Monday 
there  will  be  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  a 
procedural  vote  with  respect  to  attend- 
ance, and  that  immediately  following 
that  vote  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  resolution  reported  last 
Thursday  evening  by  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  under  the  Senate's  rules,  absent 
unanimous  consent  there  is  no  limita- 
tion either  with  respect  to  debate  or 
amendment  when  that  resolution  is 
considered,  and  as  I  previously  indi- 
cated there  is  no  such  consent.  There- 
fore, the  debate  will  not  be  limited  and 
amendments  will  be  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
connection  with  the  Bumpers  amend- 
ment, and  my  remarks  at  this  time 
will  be  brief.  But  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  remarks  that  I  make  be 
considered  one  speech. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  there  will  probably  be  a 
point  of  order  raised  relative  to  this  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Senator  MOYNIHAN, 
and  he  will  set  forth  the  reasons  rel- 
ative to  that  j)oint  of  order  on  the 
Budget  Act. 

Then  there  is  the  issue  of  the  matter 
of  where  revenue  measures  must  origi- 
nate. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  they  do  have  to  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  now,  because 
I  think  there  are  a  number  of  Senators 
here  who  wish  to  speak.  There  are  sev- 
eral of  us  who,  should  the  point  of 
order  fall,  would  like  to  discuss  the 
space  program  at  length  and  get  into 
this  in  a  very  detailed  manner. 

But  let  me  just  say  that  we  voted  on 
the  space  station  and  we  have  voted  on 
this  issue  of  retroactivity.  I  supported 
the  amendment  though  I  was  opposed 
to  the  retroactivity  at  the  time.  I 
think  we  considered  amendments  of 
this  type  at  that  time  and  determined 
that  if  we  attempt  now  to  launch  a 
piecemeal  attack  on  the  budget  and 
amend  the  various  aspects  of  it,  it  then 
calls  for  us  to  have  to  look  at  the  over- 
all matter  of  financing  the  deficit  re- 
duction package  that  was  presented. 

So  when  the  matter  starts  falling 
apart,  I  think  we  have  to  give  consider- 
ation to  the  overall  ramifications  of 
amendments  like  this.  There  are  many 
integral  parts  of  the  deficit  reduction 
package  that  would  have  to  be  consid- 
ered. I  would  say  that  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Senate  wants  to  go  through 
that  again,  with  the  approaching 
Thanksgiving  season  and  Christmas 
season. 

But  the  space  station.  I  think,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  just 
stated,  is  an  imprartant  program.  If  we 
are  going  to  abolish  the  space  station 
and  the  space  program,  then  I  think  we 
are  saying  that  America  cannot  grow 
in  the  area  of  science  and  research. 

We  thought  when  John  Kennedy 
called  for  the  effort  to  put  man  on  the 
Moon  it  was  a  phenomenal  event.  And 
we  had  people  with  vision  toward  the 
future.  Now  as  we  approach  the  21st 
century,  we  wonder  whether  or  not  our 
vision  has  become  clouded,  whether  or 
not  we  have  forgotten  the  great  bene- 
fits that  the  space  program  has 
brought  about. 

I  stated  what  it  had  meant  to  me  in 
regards  to  some  heart  problems  and  the 
procedures  that  were  undertaken  in  a 
previous  speech.  I  will  not  go  into  that 
at  this  time.  But  I  hope  that  we  do  not 
get  caught  up  in  some  sort  of  move- 
ment at  this  particular  time  that  pre- 
vents America  from  remaining  in  the 
forefront  of  research,  and  that  dem- 
onstrates we  have  lost  our  guiding  vi- 
sion in  regards  to  the  future. 


I  will  be  talking  later  relative  to 
these  matters.  But  I  did  want  to  men- 
tion these  parts  briefly  at  this  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  effort  to  repeal  the  retroactive 
taxes.  I  am  going  to  oppose  this  point 
of  order.  Let  me  tell  you  why  I  am 
going  to  do  it. 

I  supported  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yesterday  when  she  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  Government  overhead  and 
pay  for  the  repeal  of  the  retroactive 
taxes.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  op- 
posed it.  Now,  today,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  wants  to  kill  the  space  pro- 
gram to  repeal  retroactive  taxes.  So  let 
me  tell  you  what  I  intend  to  do. 

First  of  all,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  point  of  order  so  we  can 
bring  this  issue  of  killing  retroactive 
taxes  before  the  Senate.  Second,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  second-degree 
amendment  to  lower  the  spending  caps 
so  we  save  money.  Then  I  am  going  to 
join  my  other  colleagues  and  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  Bumpers  amendment 
so  that  we  can  take  a  portion,  a  very 
small  portion,  of  the  $1(W  billion  of  sav- 
ings from  reinventing  Government  that 
the  President  is  begging  us  to  seize,  by 
cutting  Government  waste  rather  than 
killing  the  space  program. 

At  that  point,  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  between  cutting  Gov- 
ernment waste  and  reinventing  Gov- 
ernment in  support  of  our  President, 
and  at  the  same  time  doing  God's  work 
by  repealing  the  retroactive  taxes,  or 
killing  the  space  program  as  a  way  of 
funding  a  repeal  of  retroactive  taxes. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  get  on  with  the  job  of  re- 
pealing retroactive  taxes. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  on  the  same  side  that  I  am.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  point  of  order.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  second-degree 
amendment.  Then  I  intend  to  join 
other  colleagues  in  offering  a  sub- 
stitute so  that  we  are  not  killing  the 
space  program  but  we  are,  instead,  cut- 
ting Government  waste  as  the  Presi- 
dent told  us  we  could.  He  said  we  could 
save  a  total  of  $108  billion  over  a  5-year 
period.  Surely,  if  we  can  do  that,  we 
can  fund  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  cut  as  a 
way  of  funding  retroactive  repeal  of 
taxes. 

So  I  know  that  sounds  kind  of  around 
the  barn.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  giving  us  an 
opportunity  that  we  could  not  get  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  because  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas voted  to  kill  her  amendment. 

Now  today  he  says  let  us  repeal  ret- 
roactive taxes.  He  wants  to  do  it  by 
killing  the  space  station.  But  I  say  let 
us  vote  down  the  point  of  order,  let  us 
adopt  the  second-degree  amendment  to 


lower  the  caps,  and  then  let  us  offer  as 
a  substitute  the  language  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  that  cuts  Govern- 
ment overhead  or  a  similar  amendment 
as  an  alternative  to  killing  the  space 
station.  Then  Members  of  the  Senate 
can  choose  whether  they  want  to  re- 
invent Government  and  take  a  very 
small  part  of  the  savings  that  the 
President  says  we  can  achieve,  or 
whether  they  want  to  kill  the  space 
station. 

Since  59  Members  have  voted  against 
killing  the  space  station,  my  guess  is 
that  if,  in  fact,  we  waive  the  point  of 
order,  ^  at  that  point  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  repeal  the  retroactive  taxes 
and  do  that  by  cutting  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

I  thank  our  colleague  from  Arkansas. 
I  disagree  with  the  way  he  is  doing  it, 
but  I  support  his  effort  to  repeal  these 
taxes.  So  I  am  going  to  vote  to  waive 
this  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1804.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  modification  of  my  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1084),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  10  of  the  bill  strike  "March  26, 
1994"  in  line  16  and  insert  the  following 
"March  26,  1994." 

SEC.  8.  REPEAL  OF  RETROACTIVE  APPLICATION 
OF  INCOME,  ESTATE,  AND  GIFT  TAX 
RATE  INCREASES. 

(a)  Income  Tax  Rates.— 

(1)  In  General.— Section  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  tax  im- 
posed) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Special  rules  for  taxable  years  be- 
clnning  in  1993. — In  the  case  of  taxable  years 
beginning  in  calender  year  1993.  each  of  the 
tables  contained  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c), 
(d),  and  (e)  shall  be  applied— 

"(1)  by  substituting  '32.97  percent'  for  36 
percent'. 

"(2)  by  substituting  34.39  percent'  for  39.6 
percent',  and 

"(3)  by  substituting  for  the  dollar  amount 
of  tax  in  the  last  rate  bracket  the  dollar 
amount  determined  under  such  table  by 
making  the  substitution  described  in  para- 
graph (1).". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Sections  531  and  541  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  "(34.39  percent  in  the  case  of  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  calendar  year  1993)" 
after  "39.6  percent". 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  55(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Specl^l  rules  for  1993.— in  the  case  of 
any  taxable  year  beginning  in  the  calendar 
year  1993.  subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall  be  ap*- 
plied  by  substituting— 

"(i)  '24.79  percent'  for  '26  percent'  in  sub- 
clause (I),  and 

"(ii)  '25.8  percent'  for  '28  percent'  in  sub- 
clause (II)." 

(C)  Section  13201  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (d). 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1992. 
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(b)  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Rates.— 

(1)  In  general— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
13208  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1993  is  amended  by  striking  'Decem- 
ber 31.  1992'  and  inserting   'August  10.  1993' 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  as 
if  included  in  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993. 

SEC.  ».  termination  of  the  space  station 

PROGRAM. 

(a)  Prohibition —Effective  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  no  ap- 
propriated funds  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  106  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1988  (42  U.S.C  2451 
note). 

(b)  Exception —The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  actions 
taken  in  terminating  the  United  States 
International  Space  Station  Freedom  Pro- 
gram. 

(c)  Unexpended  Funds.— Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b),  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  use  on  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Space  Station  Freedom  Program 
that  remain  unexpended  and  unobligated  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  shall  be 
credited  to  the  general  revenues  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Treasury. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  learn  of  the  modification? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Will  the  clerk  report 
the  modification? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
wish  to  describe  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  nor- 
mal course  is  that  the  amendment 
would  not  require  the  modification  to 
be  reported. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  reported. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  ask  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  would  he  do  us  a  favor  and 
tell  us  what  the  modification  of  the 
amendment  changes  and  what  is  pro- 
vided? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  just  changes  the 
date.  On  line  16,  page  10  of  the  bill,  it 
changes  the  date.  My  amendment  did 
not  have  a  date  in  it.  and  I  put  the  date 
in  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
I  do  not  think  each  Member  of  this 
body  needs  to  give  an  hour  speech  to 
support  the  research  that  will  come 
from  the  space  station.  We  had  the  op- 
portunity a  few  weeks  ago  to  vote  on 
the  space  station  in  the  Senate,  and  we 
did  just  that. 

As  much  as  I  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arkansas  on 
not  liking  the  retroactivity  of  the  tax 
portion  of  previous  legislation.  I  agree 
that  the  tax  legislation  should  not  be 
retroactive,  and  I  wish  there  was  some 
way  to  correct  that  now.  I  think  that 
deals  unfairly  with  people  who  have 
planned  their  estates  and  their  family's 
financial  well-being  around  certain  tax 
provisions,  and  then  we  find  that  later 
on  the  Government  basically  pulls  the 
rug  out  from  under  them  and  says  "We 


did  not  really  mean  it."  And  all  your 
planning  has  gone  for  nought. 

I  agree  that  that  is  unfair.  But  I 
would,  at  the  same  time,  say  that  if  we 
are  going  to  make  corrections,  then  I 
think  we  need  to  correct  it  in  other 
ways  than  going  back  and  resurrecting 
votes  that  were  lost  by  a  decisive  mar- 
gin. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  hearing  from  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant persons  in  the  history  of  space, 
a  man  revered  in  this  body  and  in  the 
world.  I  think  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
be  in  order  that  we  might  hear  him. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GLENN  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
give  a  very  lengthy  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  had  several  hours  of  debate  on 
this  before  the  previous  vote  on  the 
space  station.  Quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  trying  to  do  regard- 
ing the  Tax  Code  in  not  making  it  ret- 
roactive, I  must  say  that  I  do  not  agree 
that  we  should  bring  up  votes  that 
have  occurred  recently  and  try  to  re- 
verse them  in  this  short  order,  votes  in 
which  a  decided  majority  of  the  Senate 
voted  in  a  particular  direction. 

And  whether  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  liked  that  vote  or 
not  is  beside  the  point.  It  was  a  vote.  It 
was  59  to  40,  a  decisive  Senate  vote. 

I  heard  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas  talking  about  how  tight 
the  vote  was  in  the  House.  That  is  of  no 
import  to  us  here.  The  House  voted, 
and  whether  it  was  overwhelming  or 
not.  the  vote  in  the  Senate  was  59  to  40. 

During  that  debate.  I  spent  quite  a 
bit  of  time  giving  my  views  on  the  ben- 
efits the  space  station  may  bring  us.  As 
with  a  lot  of  research,  one  cannot  guar- 
antee in  advance  which  benefits  will  be 
realized. 

I  know  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas  is  very  interested  in 
some  agricultural  research,  and  part  of 
it  applies  specifically  to  Arkansas.  Are 
we  to  resurrect  that?  Am  I  to  bring 
that  up  and  ask  we  knock  it  out  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  what  the  out- 
come of  that  research  may  be?  Should 
we  say  take  all  research  now  and  re- 
consider it  to  make  sure  we  are  on  a 
level  playing  field  and  make  sure  that 
every  research  dollar  gets  spent  in  a 
proper  way? 

I  went  through  quite  a  number  of 
areas  where  I  think  the  space  station  is 
of  great  value.  I  will  just  summarize  a 
few  of  those  at  this  time.  I  am  not 
going  into  the  specifics  of  them  unless 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas wishes  me  to  do  so.  And  we 
could  go  into  this  for  several  hours  if 
that  is  required,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  do  that.  I  do  not  believe  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  wants  to  do  that. 

Let  me  summarize;  Several  impor- 
tant benefits  of  space  station  research 


include  research  in  physical  micro- 
gravity;  fluid  mechanics,  benchmark 
physics;  life  sciences  research;  human 
physiology;  tissue  modeling,  which  has 
enormous  potential  for  the  future.  Pro- 
tein crystal  growth.  In  the  area  of 
health  and  medicine,  we  have  new  pro- 
cedures, new  ways  of  looking  at  things, 
new  techniques  that  are  developing.  All 
of  these  have  a  good  chance  of  coming 
to  fruition  should  we  continue  to  sup- 
port the  space  program. 

Environmental  resource  management 
is  another  important  area  that  can 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  qual- 
ity of  life  here  on  Earth.  Public  safety, 
industrial  productivity  and  manufac- 
turing technology,  and  transportation 
are  also  important  benefits  from  space 
research. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  tech- 
nologies which  will  be  researched  on 
the  space  station  and  have  an  applica- 
tion to  our  everyday  lives  on  Earth. 
This  is  not  esoteric  stuff.  This  is  stuff 
that  has  the  potential  for  very  prac- 
tical applications  right  here  on  Earth, 
for  everybody.  It  will  affect  the  life  of 
every  single  human  being  in  this  coun- 
try, and  indeed  around  the  world. 

I  will  not  belabor  the  issue  here.  I 
think  the  Senate  did  express  itself  with 
regard  to  the  space  station. 

I  will  say  that  if  we  are  to  open  up 
the  space  station  for  further  consider- 
ation on  research  projects,  then  I  think 
some  of  the  agricultural  research  that 
tne  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  supported,  and  some  of  the 
other  areas  of  research,  should  also  be 
brought  up  and  made  subject  to  this 
same  kind  of  review. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  backed  off 
on  my  support  for  the  space  station.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  for  this  Na- 
tion and  for  the  young  people  of  our 
country  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
science  and  technology  that  will  come 
out  of  this  research.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  tragedy  if  we  voted  that  hope 
down. 

I  repeat:  The  last  time  the  Senate 
voted  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  September 
21.  at  5:01  in  the  afternoon,  the  result 
was  59  to  40  to  maintain  the  space  sta- 
tion. 

That  may  not  please  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  but  it  pleased  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  vote  that  majority.  I  do 
not  think  the  will  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  changed  in  that  time  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  a  point 
of  order  will  be  raised  against  this.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  may  be  a  vote 
called  on  the  point  of  order  to  try  and 
override  it.  If  there  is,  I  hope  that  over- 
ride will  not  prevail. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
adoption  and  enactment  into  law  of  the 
pending  Bumpers  amendment  would  re- 
duce revenues  by  $10.5  billion  over  the 
5-year  period  of  years  1994  through  1998. 
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The  amendment  would  thus  increase 
by  $10.5  billion  the  amount  by  which 
revenues  would  be  below  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  revenues  set  forth 
for  those  fiscal  years  in  the  budget  res- 
olution. Consequently,  the  amendment 
violates  section  311(a)(2)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  that 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  withhold  a 
second? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Of  course. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
knows,  I  chair  the  subcommittee  that 
funds  NASA. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  surely  do. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  make  a  statement. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Bumpers-Dorgan 
amendment. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
put  thousands  of  Americans  out  of 
work.  It  is  outrageous  that  this  amend- 
ment has  been  offered  to  a  bill  that  ex- 
tends unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits. 

Even  as  we  debate  this  amendment, 
seven  brave  Americans  are  orbiting  the 
earth  in  the  space  shuttle,  Columbia. 
Their  mission  is  the  study  of  life 
science  in  the  shuttle's  spacelab 
science  module,  to  better  understand 
how  research  in  a  microgravity  envi- 
ronment can  benefit  medical  science  on 
Earth.  Whether  it  is  the  issue  of  bone 
loss  that  leads  to  osteoporosis  or  the 
development  of  tumors  that  lead  to 
cancer,  their  research  in  space  can  and 
will  have  a  direct  payoff  on  Earth. 

On  the  day  when  the  President  has 
proposed  legislation  to  reform  our 
health  care  system,  it  would  be  un- 
thinkable to  kill  the  lab  where  so  much 
innovative  health  care  research  will  be 
done. 

I  want  to  also  point  out  that  this 
amendment  will  actually  increase  the 
deficit  by  $10.5  billion.  That  is  because 
the  cut  in  funding  for  the  space  station 
would  not  offset  the  revenue  loss  from 
repealing  tax  retroactivity. 

I  am  no  fan  of  retroactive  taxes,  but 
the  solution  to  their  elimination  is  not 
killing  the  space  station.  The  Senate 
voted  to  defeat  an  amendment  to  kill 
the  space  station  by  a  vote  of  59-40  o'A 
September  21,  1993. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  this  body  to  re- 
vise its  position  just  5  weeks  later.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  vot- 
ing against  this  amendment  and  in 
favor  of  sustaining  the  point  of  order 
that  the  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  will  make  very 
shortly. 

Let  us  support  jobs  today,  jobs  to- 
morrow. Let  us  vote  to  kill  the  Bump- 
ers amendment. 

I  will  work  to  sustain  the  chairman's 
point  of  order. 

I  think  it  is  outrageous  that  we  are 
going  to  cut  a  space  station  that  will 


cause  a  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  our 
great  Southwest  while  we  are  debating 
unemployment  compensation.  I  would 
rather  have  money  in  space  and 
science,  and  create  jobs. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  raise  the  point 
order  that  the  pending  Bumpers 
amendment  violates  section  311(a)(2)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  waive  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  of  1974  and  section  12(c)  of  the 
budget  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  64)  for 
consideration  of  the  pending  Bumpers 
and  Dorgan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  motion  to  waive? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  debate?  If  not,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rocke- 
feller] is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'AMATO] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'AMATO]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  36. 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  335  Leg.] 
YEAS— 36 


Meuenbaum 

MikuUkl 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moynihan 

MurkowslEi 

Murray 


D  Amato 


Nicltles  Simpson 

Pacliwood  Smith 

PreMler  Stevens 

Riegle  Thurmond 

Robb  Wallop 
Sarbanes 
Shelby 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Kassebaum  Rockefeller 


Boren 

Ford 

Mathews 

Bradley 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Brown 

Gramm 

Pell 

Bryan 

Gregg 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Reid 

Coats 

Kerrey 

Roth 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Simon 

DeConcinl 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Dorgan 

Leahy 

Warner 

Exon 

Levin 

Wellstone 

Feingold 

Lugar 

NAYS-61 

Wofford 

Akaka 

Craig 

Hatfield 

Baucus 

Danforth 

Renin 

Bennett 

Daschle 

Helms 

Biden 

Dodd 

Hutchison 

Bingaman 

Dole 

Inouye 

Bond 

Domenici 

Jeffords 

Boxer 

Durenberger 

Johnston 

Breaux 

Falrcloth 

Kemptbome 

Burns 

Feins tein 

Kennedy 

Byrd 

Glenn 

Lieberman 

Campbell 

Graham 

Lott 

Chafee 

Grassley 

Mack 

Cochran 

Harkin 

McCain 

Coverdell 

Hatch 

McConnell 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  36,  the  nays  are  61. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 

The  adoption  and  enactment  into  law 
of  the  pending  Bumpers  amendment 
would  reduce  revenues  by  $10.5  billion 
over  the  5-year  period  of  fiscal  year 
1994  through  1998.  The  amendment 
would  thus  increase  by  $10.5  billion  the 
amount  by  which  revenues  will  be 
below  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
revenues  set  forth  for  those  fiscal  years 
in  the  budget  resolution.  Consequently, 
the  amendment  violates  section 
311(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974. 

The  point  of  order  is  well  taken  and 
the  amendment  falls. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  natural  disaster  of  extraor- 
dinary proportions  in  California  at  this 
moment,  and  I  accordingly  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  might  proceed  as 
in  morning  business  for  10  minutes, 
with  the  time  equally  divided  between 
the  two  distinguished  and  very  much 
concerned  Senators  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  is  recognized. 


A  CATASTROPHE  IN  THE  MAKING 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  his  indulgence,  and  I 
thank  the  United  States  Senate  for  its 
indulgence. 

I  do  so  because  there  is  a  potential 
catastrophe  in  the  making  in  the  State 
of  California.  There  are  more  than  14 
fires  in  seven  counties  raging  uncon- 
trolled from  Ventura  to  the  Mexican 
border.  The  fires  are  fueled  by  Santa 
Ana  winds,  which  are  moving  in  from 
the  desert  area  at  60  miles  an  hour  or 
above,  they  have  dropped  somewhat 
just  in  the  last  hour  or  so.  The  winds 
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and  the  temperature,  which  is  above  80 
degrees,  are  just  devastating  large 
areas.  Brush  is  on  fire,  and  more  than 
100  homes  have  burned  to  the  ground 
thus  far 

I  have  spoken  with  the  Governor's  of- 
fice. Several  of  the  counties  have  de- 
clared a  state  of  emergency.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  now  flying  over  the  area.  I 
have  spoken  twice  with  FEMA.  They 
are  alerted.  They  are  prepared  to  move 
with  tankers,  helicopters,  planes,  and 
additional  personnel,  if  requested  by 
the  State. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  very  large 
areas— tens  of  thousands  of  acres  with 
homes.  The  latest  blaze  is  in  Laguna 
Beach,  CA,  where  many  acres  are  burn- 
ing. Many  homes  are  very  seriously 
threatened.  One  fire  truck  was  already 
engulfed  in  flame  and  sent  four  fire- 
fighters to  the  hospital.  The  number  of 
injuries  is  unknown  as  of  this  time. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  to  the 
Senate  is  that  FEMA  is  on  the  alert 
and.  I  believe,  this  time  is  going  to  be 
prepared,  if  requested  by  the  Governor, 
to  move  very  rapidly.  This  is  a  very  po- 
tentially dangerous  situation  due  to 
the  wet  winter,  the  very  dry  warm 
summer,  a  lot  of  fuel,  heavy  winds, 
high  temperatures,  and.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  some  arsonists  who  had  been  ar- 
rested earlier  today. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  BOXER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California.  Mrs.  BoXER. 


TIME  TO  PULL  TOGETHER 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  to  my  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  I  thank  him  so 
very  much  for  taking  time  out  for  us  to 
take  a  little  breath  here  and  catch  up 
on  where  we  are  in  this  situation. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend.  Senator 
Feinstein.  she  and  I  have  been  confer- 
ring throughout  the  day  on  this.  We 
really  want  to  alert  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
what  is  happening  in  California  where 
12  percent  of  our  people  live,  the  larg- 
est State  in  the  Union. 

We  have  had  our  problems.  We  have 
had  our  economic  problems.  We  have 
had  earthquake  problems.  We  have  had 
flood  problems.  And  now  we  have  these 
fires.  It  is  a  moving  situation.  Mr. 
President,  moving  quickly;  the  fires 
are  moving  quickly.  The  fires  are  also 
in  the  north.  We  have  three  to  four 
fires  burning  in  the  north.  We  have 
homes  damaged  throughout  the  State 
and,  as  Senator  Feinstein  has  said. 
FEMA  is  ready  to  help. 

I  urge  the  Governor  to  move  quickly 
and  ask  for  disaster  relief  from  this 
Federal  Government.  Anyone  who  has 
been  in  the  Santa  Ana  wind  situation 
knows  how  vicious  those  winds  are.  Ac- 
cording to  FEMA  in  a  situation  report 


that  I  have  just  received,  no  rain  is 
forecast  for  the  next  7  days  in  southern 
California.  Humidity  levels  are  ex- 
tremely low.  and  the  weather  projec- 
tions show  increasing  winds  for  Thurs- 
day and  Friday. 

So  we  are  in  a  very  difficult  time 
right  now.  and  I  do  not  think  we  have 
time  to  waste.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
local  people  are  acting  heroically  han- 
dling this  in  a  magnificent  fashion,  ac- 
cording to  the  FEMA  report  that  I 
have  read.  But  I  think  it  is  time  for  us 
to  pull  together. 

Again.  I  urge  the  Governor  to  move 
quickly.  Los  Angeles  County  has  been 
declared  an  emergency,  as  has  Ventura, 
according  to  the  situation  report.  I 
have  to  tell  you.  a  lot  of  people  live  in 
those  two  counties.  So  I  hope  that  the 
Governor  will  land  quickly  and  make 
the  phone  calls  that  have  to  be  made. 

Again.  I  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Feinstein.  We  are  act- 
ing as  a  team  on  this,  as  we  always  do. 
I  thank  very  much  the  entire  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, in  particular  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  entire  Senate,  those  of  us  who 
are  not  from  California,  would  wish  to 
state  our  concern,  so  eloquently  and 
succinctly  and  urgently  stated  by  the 
Senators  from  California.  Senator 
Feinstein  and  Senator  Boxer.  We  have 
established  a  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
sponding to  just  such  crises.  They  need 
only  to  be  summoned  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  We  will  await  further 
news  and.  if  It  comes.  I  hope  they  will 
bring  it  to  the  Senate  floor 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  at  a  moment  of  truth  with  respect 
to  this  unemployment  compensation 
measure.  We  have  had  a  day  and  a  half 
of  debates  on  everything  save  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  here  to  raise  an  issue  in 
that  regard.  But  I  understand  we  are 
told  of  10  possible  amendments,  most  of 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  I  do  not  know  if  I  can 
ask  at  this  point  for  a  limitation,  as  we 
do  not  have  reports  yet.  But  in  very 
short  order.  I  will  ask  that  a  list  of 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  closed 
and  then,  thereafter,  that  there  be 
time  agreements  on  them.  But  for  the 
moment,  the  bill  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  told  that  we  do 
not  have  at  this  moment — but  we  are 
trying— we  do  not  have  at  this  moment 
such  a  limitation  within  reach. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Fine.  No  doubt  we 
will.  With  that.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  until 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  ready.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
proceed  as  in  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUR  HEART  GOES  OUT  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  to  the  two  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  one  westerner,  that  I  am 
very  familiar  with  fires.  People  in  my 
State  certainly  understand  the  chal- 
lenge that  such  disasters  produce. 
Many  Senators  will  remember  when, 
during  the  summer  of  1988.  my  State 
nearly  burned  up — Yellowstone  and 
seven  national  forests.  So  our  heart 
goes  out  to  the  people  of  California. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1994— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

A  WATER  ISSUE 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  that  those  of  us  who  have  been 
trying  to  salvage  the  lifestyle  of  the 
West  through  what  has  been  called  a 
filibuster  on  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  have  seriously  made  efforts 
at  every  level  over  the  course  of  the 
time  since  the  last  cloture  vote,  right 
through  the  present  hour,  to  make  con- 
tact with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  to  try  to  forge  some  understanding 
with  him  and  others  involved  in  this  as 
to  what  the  nature  of  the  proposal 
means  to  the  citizens  of  the  West. 

In  fact,  the  point  has  been  made 
again  and  again  and  again  that  it  is 
not  a  grazing  issue.  The  water  issue  ex- 
tends well  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  too  drastic  a  thing  for 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  act  with  no 
hearing. 

We  have  tried  and  tried  and  tried  to 
engage  the  Secretary,  who  claims  that 
he  is  helpless. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  believes  that 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  is  a  helpless 
entity.  Nobody  believes  that  were  he 
willing  to  resolve  this  issue  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  West  and  had  the 
President  behind  him.  it  could  not  be 
resolved. 

It  is  not  the  folks  who  are  engaging 
in  trying  to  protect  the  West  from  an 
ill-timed,  ill-drawn,  ill-advised  19  pages 
of  new  legislation  over  which  no  hear- 
ings on  their  specifics  have  ever  been 
held:  No  hearings  about  property 
rights,  no  hearings  about  binding 
rights,  no  hearings  about  transmission 
rights,  no  hearings  about  gas  pipelines. 


no  hearings  about  water  storage,  no 
hearings  about  water  transportation, 
no  hearings  about  roads  and  highways. 
no  hearings  about  tax  losses. 

Every  western  Governor  has  not  ob- 
jected and  all  have  agreed  to  a  letter 
objecting  to  this  thing.  We  wish  to  en- 
gage the  Secretary  or  somebody  willing 
to  talk.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  has 
now  made  and  then  rejected  two  after- 
noon meetings  with  principals  in- 
volved. He  will  not  even  meet  with  us 
to  tell  us  to  go  to  hell.  Somehow  or  an- 
other I  think  it  ill-becomes  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  treat  a 
whole  region  of  this  country  as  though 
it  was  of  no  consequence.  Surely,  the 
President  does  not  feel  that  way.  But 
that  is  the  way  those  of  us  who  have 
been  trying  to  resolve  this  issue  feel. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  the  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  should  be  deleted  from  the  Appro- 
priations Act  and  sent  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Although  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment keep  referring  to  it  as  a  grazing 
fee  amendment,  there  are  provisions 
which  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
grazing  but  have  a  lot  to  with  the  Con- 
stitution, the  framework  of  this  sys- 
tem of  government,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  underlying 
philosophy  and  policy  set  forth  in  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  as  well  as  other  statutes. 

For  the  moment  I  want  to  focus  on 
the  water  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
There  are  two  provisions,  neither  one 
of  which  has  been  a  subject  to  a  hear- 
ing, and  both  of  which  implicate  over 
100  years  of  legislative  and  judicial  de- 
cisions. The  proponents  casually  state 
that  all  they  are  doing  is  returning  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  a  pre- 
1982  status.  If  they  mean  1782.  they 
may  be  partially  correct.  At  best,  their 
language  is  sloppy  and  ill  thought  out. 
The  worst,  it  is  almost  unimaginable. 
In  either  case,  the  proponents  should 
have  had  the  common  courtesy  to  have 
introduced  their  legislation  and  had  it 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  for  hearings. 

Before  describing  the  two  provisions. 
I  want  to  briefly  review  the  history  of 
Western  water  law.  Unlike  the  riparian 
principles  which  underlie  water  rights 
in  the  Eastern  United  States,  the  arid 
conditions  in  the  West  brought  forth 
the  appropriation  doctrine  which  basi- 
cally provides  that  individuals  who  put 
water  in  a  beneficial  use  have  a  prior- 
ity with  respect  to  the  use  of  that 
quantity.  Beneficial  use  is  the  basis, 
measure,  and  limit  of  the  use.  Congress 
recognized  the  different  laws  which 
were  developing  in  the  Western  States 
and  terrorities  and  repeatedly  deferred 
to  them.  The  mining  laws  are  but  one 
example  among  the  various  public  land 
laws. 

In  1877.  Congress  enacted  the  Desert 
Land  Entry  Act  which  formally  ended 
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any  suggestion  that  water  rights  in  the 
public  land  States  could  be  acquired 
other  than  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  State  law.  While  the 
Federal  Government  still  has  a  naviga- 
tional servitude  on  navigable  streams, 
the  jurisdiction  and  management  of  all 
surface  waters  is  vested  in  the  several 
States.  It  is  worth  quoting  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland  in  the  landmark  Supreme 
Court  case  of  California  Oregon  Power 
Co.  V.  Beaver  Portland  Cement  Co.  (295 
U.S.  142)  in  1935. 

"After  a  review  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  local  water  laws  and 
the  deference  Congress  had  given  to 
those  laws."  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland, 
speaking  for  a  unanimous  Court,  ad- 
dressed the  specific  language  in  the 
1877  Desert  Land  Act.  and  stated  "[i]f 
this  language  is  to  be  given  its  natural 
meaning,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not,  it  effected  a  severance  of 
all  waters  upon  the  public  domain,  not 
theretofore  appropriated  from  the  land 
itself."  (295  U.S.  142.  158)  Later  in  the 
opinion,  the  Court  stated,  "If  it  be  con- 
ceded that  in  the  absence  of  federal 
legislation  the  state  would  be  power- 
less to  affect  the  riparian  rights  of  the 
United  States  or  its  grantees,  still  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  vest  such 
power  in  the  state,  and  that  it  has  done 
so  by  the  legislation  to  which  we  have 
referred,  cannot  be  doubted."  (295  U.S. 
at  162.) 

The  Court  concluded  "[w]hat  we  hold 
is  that  following  the  act  of  1877  if  not 
before,  all  nonnavigable  waters  then  a 
part  of  the  public  domain  became 
publici  juris,  subject  to  the  plenary 
control  of  the  designated  States,  in- 
cluding those  since  created  out  of  the 
territories  named,  with  the  right  in 
each  to  determine  for  itself  to  what  ex- 
tent the  rule  of  appropriation  or  the 
common-law  rule  in  respect  of  riparian 
rights  should  obtain.  For  since  'Con- 
gress cannot  enforce  either  rule  upon 
any  State' — citing  Kansas  versus  Colo- 
rado— the  full  power  of  choice  must  re- 
main with  the  State.  The  Desert  Land 
Act  does  not  bind  or  purport  to  bind 
the  States  to  any  policy.  It  simply  rec- 
ognizes and  gives  sanction,  in  so  far  as 
the  United  States  and  its  future  grant- 
ees are  concerned,  to  the  State  and 
local  doctrine  of  appropriation,  and 
seeks  to  remove  what  otherwise  might 
be  an  impediment  to  its  full  and  suc- 
cessful operation."  (259  U.S.  142,  163- 
164.) 

That  recognition  has  remained  undis- 
turbed. When  Congress  approved  the 
admission  of  various  Western  States, 
including  Wyoming,  it  specifically  ap- 
proved the  State  constitutions.  In  the 
case  of  Wyoming,  and  I  believe  in  the 
case  of  Colorado  and  others,  there  is  a 
specific  declaration  of  the  ownership  of 
all  waters  being  in  the  State.  There 
was  no  controversy  over  that  declara- 
tion, for  it  was  consistent  with  the 
Federal  public  land  laws,  each  of  which 
required  the  applicant  for  benefits  to 


comply  with  State  law  in  acquiring 
water  rights.  The  homestead  laws  re- 
quired such  compliance,  the  mining 
laws  required  such  compliance,  the  rec- 
lamation laws  required  such  compli- 
ance. 

The  supremacy  of  State  law,  subject 
only  to  the  navigable  servitude  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  and  spo- 
radic preemptions  under  the  reserved 
rights  doctrine,  is  the  basis  not  only  of 
individual  State  rights,  but  also  of 
interstate  allocations  and  apportion- 
ments. It  forms  the  basis  for  the  law  of 
the  river  governing  the  Colorado  and 
the  relations  between  the  Upper  Basin 
and  the  Lower  Basin  and  among  the 
seven  States  party  to  the  compact.  It 
forms  the  basis  of  both  interstate  com- 
pacts, all  approved  by  the  Congress, 
and  interstate  apportionments  ap- 
proved by  court  decree.  The  rule  set 
forth  with  respect  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Desert  Land  Act  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Cali- 
fornia V.  United  States  (438  U.S.  645)  1978, 
which  upheld  the  requirement  that  the 
United  States  must  comply  with  State 
laws  under  section  8  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Act. 

It  is  with  that  background  that  we 
must  examine  the  two  provisions  deal- 
ing with  water  laws  which  the  con- 
ference has  presented  us.  The  first  pro- 
vision is  contained  in  the  new  section 
406(d).  That  provision  states  in  full: 

Water  Rights.— Subject  to  valid  water 
rights  existing  on  the  date  of  enactment,  no 
water  rights  shall  be  obtained  for  grazing-re- 
lated  actions  on  public  lands  except  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 

Taking  the  section  phrase  by  phrase, 
it  is  bewildering. 

First  of  all,  the  section  seems  to  im- 
pose some  sort  of  Federal  validity  de- 
termination. The  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  the  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  determine  the  validity 
of  State  conferred  rights.  Water  rights 
in  the  several  appropriation  States  are 
property  rights.  They  are  determined 
by  State  law.  Water  rights  either  exist 
or  they  do  not  exist,  and  there  is  no 
provision  for  some  sort  of  Federal  va- 
lidity test.  Individuals  do  not  have  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  certificate 
of  validity  nor  is  there  any  basis  for 
the  Secretary  to  on  his  own  motion 
seek  to  challenge  State  water  rights  as 
valid  or  invalid.  What  the  opening 
phrase  seeks  to  do  is  insert  the  same 
type  of  validity  determination  into 
State  water  law  as  exists  with  respect 
to  unpatented  mining  claims  under 
Federal  law.  There  is  simply  no  basis 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  claim 
that  type  of  authority.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference in  State  jurisdiction,  the 
phrase  is  also  silent  £is  to  the  date  for 
the  validity  determination. 

The  section  refers  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment, but  since  the  section  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act,  is  the  date  1974 
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or  sometime  In  1993?  My  final  concern 
with  this  opening  phrase  is  that  there 
are  no  definitions  or  benchmarks  for 
the  determination  of  validity.  Does  it 
refer  to  State  definitions?  Is  there 
some  form  of  federal  trust  overlay?  Is 
the  test  whether  the  use  of  the  right 
furthers  some  particular  objective  of 
the  Secretary?  Does  the  term  "valid" 
include  junior  rights  which  are  not 
presently  being  exercised?  Does  it  in- 
clude or  exclude  water  rights  which 
have  been  filed— and  which  con- 
sequently would  have  an  earlier  prior- 
ity date  if  granted— but  which  have  not 
been  granted  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment? Does  this  language  provide  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  declare  in- 
valid any  rights  which  have  not  been 
finally  decreed  in  a  general  stream  ad- 
judication? All  of  these  questions  and 
more  should  be  asked  in  hearings  in 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  not  here 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Going  past  the  introductory  phrase, 
the  provision  operates  as  a  prohibition 
on  the  several  States  from  granting 
any  water  rights  "for  grazing-related 
actions  on  public  lands"  except  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States.  The  sen- 
tence does  not  require  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  apply  for  water 
rights  in  accordance  with  State  law 
when  it  wants  to  develop  water  on  pub- 
lic lands  to  support  grazing.  The  sen- 
tence prohibits  the  States  from  com- 
plying with  their  own  statutory  and 
constitutional  provisions. 

The  provision  is  unclear  in  its  reach 
because  it  does  not  say  that  water 
rights  on  public  lands  may  not  be 
granted.  It  says  that  water  rights  for 
grazing  related  actions  on  public  lands 
may  not  be  granted.  The  words  "on 
public  lands"  modifies  "grazing-related 
actions."  What  type  of  water  rights  are 
contemplated  under  this  section?  Cer- 
tainly the  section  includes  any  water 
rights  on  public  lands  which  a  rancher 
may  have  sought  to  support  a  federal 
grazing  allotment,  but  the  language 
appears  to  be  far  more  expansive.  Many 
ranchers  support  their  grazing  activi- 
ties both  on  their  base  property,  on 
leased  lands,  and  on  federal  lands  with 
water  rights  obtained  on  their  own 
base  property.  Those  rights  were  in  all 
likelihood  "obtained  for  grazing-relat- 
ed actions  on  public  lands."  Moving 
further  from  a  direct  nexus,  there  are 
farmers  who  have  obtained  water 
rights  specifically  to  grow  feed  crops 
for  cattle  grazing  on  the  public  lands- 
are  those  water  rights  "obtained  for 
grazing-related  actions?" 

This  is  not  just  idle  speculation. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  had  grazing 
allotments.  I  got  rid  of  them  as  fast  as 
I  could  because  they  simply  were  not 
worth  the  aggravation  of  having  to 
deal  with  the  Federal  Government.  I 
used  water  rights,  which  were  obtained 
under  Wyoming  law,  on  private  land  to 
support  the  cattle  operation.  There  is 
no   question   in   my   mind    that   those 


water  rights  were  used  for  "grazing-re- 
lated actions  on  public  lands"  ais  long 
as  I  held  the  allotments. 

What  would  have  happened  if  this 
legislation  had  been  enacted?  Would 
those  water  rights  revert  to  the  private 
land  owner  or  would  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  hold  the  rights? 
Since  the  rights  are  for  grazing,  would 
the  Federal  Government  claim  a  right 
to  use  private  land  in  order  to  get  ac- 
cess to  its  water  right?  Would  the  pri- 
vate landowner  be  denied  the  right  to 
use  the  water  right  on  his  own  property 
because  he  no  longer  grazed  on  the  pub- 
lic lands? 

Both  Secretary  Babbitt  and  Senator 
Reid  say  that  all  they  are  seeking  to 
do  is  have  the  Federal  Government 
rather  than  the  rancher  file  for  water 
rights  on  public  lands  necessary  to  3ui>- 
port  grazing  activities  on  those  public 
lands.  Whether  or  not  that  makes  sense 
could  be  debated,  but  the  language  in 
the  legislation  does  not  do  what  the 
Secretary  says  he  intends.  In  fact,  the 
Secretary  does  not  need  legislation  to 
accomplish  what  he  says  he  intends  to 
do. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
Secretary  in  this  matter.  What  I  find 
troubling  is  that  he  continues  to  de- 
fend this  language  as  innocuous.  He 
should  be  outraged  that  whoever  draft- 
ed the  language  was  either  illiterate  or 
sloppy  or  had  a  different  agenda.  If  the 
Secretary  really  intends  to  comply 
with  State  law.  then  he  should  be  de- 
manding that  this  language  be  stripped 
from  the  appropriation  bill  and  re- 
ferred to  the  authorizing  committee 
That  has  not  happened  and  the  poten- 
tial scope  of  the  language  goes  far  be- 
yond water  rights  on  private  lands. 

Are  the  restaurants  and  businesses 
throughout  the  West  that  advertise  for 
range  fed  beef  at  risk?  Are  the  markets 
where  the  cattle  go  before  they  become 
range  fed  beef  included  in  this  prescrip- 
tion? Somewhere  between  the  glass  of 
water  in  the  restaurant  and  the  water- 
ing hole  on  the  public  lands  lies  the  an- 
swer, and  there  will  be  a  lot  of  litiga- 
tion between  here  and  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

The  most  fundamental  problem,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  provision  is  unconsti- 
tutional. The  provision  seeks  to  over- 
ride the  provisions  In  Western  States' 
constitutions  and  statutes  providing 
for  the  granting  of  water  rights.  It  in- 
trudes into  fundamental  aispects  of 
State  governance  reserved  to  the 
States  under  the  10th  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  by  pro- 
hibiting the  granting  of  water  rights, 
especially  to  the  extent  it  applies  on 
private  land,  violates  both  due  process 
and  equal  protection. 

To  the  extent  that  there  is  inter- 
ference with  vested  property  rights  de- 
termined by  beneficial  use  under  State 
law  by  this  new  Federal  validity  deter- 
mination, the  takings  clause  is  also 
implicated.     I    cannot    overemphasize 


that  water  rights  are  property  rights 
subject  only  to  State  law.  Any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  those  vested  rights 
will  trigger  a  takings  argument.  I 
would  hope  that  the  State  of  Wyoming 
will  also  view  this  assertion  of  Federal 
oversight  as  a  taking  of  the  ownership 
of  water  claimed  in  our  constitution 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Congress  as 
part  of  our  Admissions  Act.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  provision  claim  that  all 
they  are  doing  is  reversing  current  pol- 
icy and  requiring  the  BLM  to  apply  for 
and  obtain  water  rights  much  as  the 
Forest  Service  does.  The  language  does 
not  do  that.  The  language  seeks  to  pre- 
empt authorities  confirmed  to  the 
States  upon  their  admission  to  the 
Union  by  prohibiting  the  States  from 
disposing  of  water  rights  to  anyone 
other  than  the  United  States. 

In  case  anyone  thinks  that  this  pro- 
vision is  simply  an  inconvenience  to 
the  ranchers  who  will  now  be  barred 
from  obtaining  water  rights  in  support 
of  grazing,  but  that  this  is  a  tempest  in 
a  teapot  since  the  water  will  be  avail- 
able through  the  United  States,  you 
should  read  the  second  provision  on 
water  rights  which  is  buried  in  sub- 
section (i)(2).  That  provision  requires 
the  United  States  to  exercise  its  water 
rights  on  public  lands  "to  benefit  the 
public  lands  and  resources  thereon." 
Does  anyone  think  that  the  "Range 
Free  in  '93— Chairman  Jim  Baca" 
crowd  plans  to  use  any  water  rights  for 
grazing?  The  combination  of  the  two 
provisions  is  a  carefully  laid  trap. 

If  the  first  provision  in  subsection  (d) 
was  not  bad  enough,  the  conference  re- 
port outdid  Itself  with  a  freestanding 
sentence  buried  in  subsection  (1)(2). 
That  sentence  reads  in  full:  "The  Unit- 
ed States  shall  assert  its  claims  and  ex- 
ercise its  rights  to  water  developed  on 
public  lands  to  benefit  the  public  lands 
and  resources  thereon."  That  sentence 
files  directly  in  the  face  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  holding  in  California  Or- 
egon Power  Co.  versus  Beaver  Portland 
Cement  Co.  which  I  referred  to  earlier. 
The  sentence  is  a  baldfaced  assertion  of 
claims  and  rights  which  were  extin- 
guished over  a  century  ago. 

The  sentence  speaks  to  'water  devel- 
oped on  public  lands."  That  statement 
covers  not  simply  water  rights  ob- 
tained for  grazing,  but  water  developed 
in  furtherance  of  unpatented  mining 
claims,  water  developed  under  oil  and 
gas  leases,  water  developed  under  coal 
leases,  all  water  developed  to  further 
activities  on  public  lands.  The  sentence 
is  more  expansive,  however,  since  it 
does  not  speak  to  water  obtained  for 
development  on  public  lands,  but  rath- 
er to  water  developed  on  public  lands. 
That  Includes  all  water  developed  for 
irrigation  and  reclamation,  for  munici- 
pal and  industrial  uses,  for  hospitals, 
schools,  and  homes.  Simply  put,  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  claims  to 
assert  and  no  rights  to  exercise.  The 
authority  and  jurisdiction  over  waters 
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on  the  public  lands  was  severed  from 
the  public  lands  and  vested  in  the 
States. 

This  is  little  more  than  an  attempt 
to  resurrect  the  thoroughly  discredited 
nonreserved  water  rights  portion  of  the 
Krulitz  opinion  which  was  reserved 
during  the  Carter  administration  by 
Solicitor  Martz.  This  bald  assertion  of 
rights  to  water  developed  on  the  public 
lands  violates  section  8  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  and  was  rejected  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Ickes  v.  Fox  (300  U.S. 
82)  in  1937  and  repudiated  in  California 
V.  United  States  (438  U.S.  645)  in  1978. 

It  is  also  not  clear  whether  this  lan- 
guage assumes  that  rights  heretofore 
granted  and  vested  under  State  laws 
are  protected.  Unlike  the  language  in 
subsection  (d)  which  protects  those 
rights  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
valid,  there  is  no  such  savings  clause 
here.  The  language  does  not  attempt  to 
reserve  all  unappropriated  appurtenant 
water  on  the  public  lands,  but  rather 
asserts  a  claim  to  water  and  a  directive 
to  exercise  rights  pursuant  to  Federal 
not  State  law. 

Is  this  an  attempt  to  reach  back  and 
claim  those  rights  which  people  devel- 
oped on  the  public  lands  as  a  condition 
of  their  homestead  patents?  My  col- 
leagues may  forget,  but  an  essential 
element  of  patent  application  under 
many  laws  was  that  the  applicant  had 
actually  applied  water  to  the  lands  in 
question.  Is  this  an  attempt  to  reach 
water  for  unpatented  mining  claims? 

To  the  extent  that  this  language  at- 
tempts to  resurrect  some  sort  of  non- 
reserved  doctrine  of  Federal  ownership 
of  water  developed  on  public  lands,  it 
simply  seeks  to  overturn  a  century  and 
a  half  of  congressional  deference  to 
State  law,  the  provisions  in  several 
State  constitutions  regarding  the  own- 
ership of  water— all  of  which  Congress 
ratified  as  part  of  the  admissions  proc- 
ess for  the  States — an  uninterrupted 
series  of  Supreme  Court  opinions  re- 
jecting claims  by  the  executive  branch 
to  water  rights  in  derogation  of  State 
law,  and  the  rights  reserved  to  the  sev- 
eral States  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Not  bad  for  a  single  sentence  bur- 
ied in  an  unrelated  provision  w.here  no 
one  would  see  it. 

Just  to  make  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues understalul  just  how  pernicious 
this  sentence  ia<:remember  that  it  is 
not  simply  a  claim  to  water  rights,  but 
a  directive  that  those  rights  be  exer- 
cised "to  benefit  the  public  lands  and 
resources  thereon."  What  happened  to 
the  restrictions  on  place  of  use,  pur- 
pose of  use.  and  point  of  diversion  con- 
tained in  every  State  water  right  per- 
mit? Apparently  United  States  versus 
California  will  be  overruled  and  the 
limitations  contained  in  reclamation 
law  rendered  moot.  Water  rights  ob- 
tained solely  for  irrigation  or  M&I  pur- 
poses will  now  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses notwithstanding  State  law  and 
the  rights  of  the  project  beneficiaries. 


Water  rights  for  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  will  now  be  diverted  pursuant 
to  this  sentence  for  unrelated  activi- 
ties. Colorado  requires  that  all  in- 
stream  flows  be  held  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  but  that  provision  is  about  to 
fall  and  the  United  States  will  deter- 
mine what  water  will  be  used  for. 

If  we  were  to  assume  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  this  was  not  a  covert  at- 
tempt by  the  Secretary  to  resurrect 
the  nonreserved  water  right  theory 
which  his  Solicitor  claims  to  have  au- 
thored when  he  worked  under  Solicitor 
Krulitz.  then  this  language  should  be 
even  more  troubling  for  there  is  only 
one  species  of  water  right  actually  held 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  is  a 
developed  or  developable  right  on  pub- 
lic lands.  Remember,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  national  parks  or  forests  and 
their  reserved  rights.  The  developed  or 
developable  rights  could  only  be  Win- 
ters rights  for  Indian  tribes.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  certainly  has  the 
power  to  affect  the  exercise  of  Winters 
rights,  and  since  most  are  developed  off 
the  public  lands,  they  will  now  be  ex- 
clusively for  the  public  lands  and  the 
resources  thereon.  Boy  that  should 
make  the  Pyramid  Lake  and  Fallon 
Paiute  Tribes  happy.  Their  delegation 
will  strip  them  of  any  potential  for  use 
of  their  water  rights— those  that  are 
left — solely  for  whatever  the  Secretary 
believes  will  benefit  public  lands. 

The  Mission  Bands  in  California  can 
forget  their  efforts  with  Coachella, 
since  their  rights  will  be  available  only 
for  the  public  lands,  perhaps  the  Cali- 
fornia desert.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  a  principal  sponsor  of  this 
legislation,  so  I  assume  he  also  intends 
to  overturn  the  interrelated  water  set- 
tlements in  Arizona  which  we  have  en- 
acted over  the  past  two  Congresses. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  knows  what 
this  language  means.  It  clearly  does 
not  do  what  the  sponsors  have  stated  it 
does.  It  has  the  potential  to  do  far 
more.  There  have  been  no  hearings. 
There  has  been  no  committee  consider- 
ation. We  are  faced  with  an  uncertain 
future  in  light  of  a  Solicitor  who 
claims  authorship  of  the  nonreserved 
rights  theory  of  the  Krulitz  opinion 
and  a  Secretary  who  has  expressed  glee 
at  the  opportunity  he  has  to  rewrite 
Western  water  law,  beginning  with  the 
sacred  scrolls  of  the  law  of  the  river. 

The  present  Solicitor  once  wrote 
that: 

Congress'  near-plenary  power  here  deserves 
reiteration.  It  could,  for  example,  instantly 
outlaw,  at  least  prospectively,  the  applica- 
tion of  State  fish  and  game  or  water  laws  to 
activities  on  Federal  lands.  *  *  *  Witness,  for 
example,  the  near  apoplectic  character  of  a 
typical  westerner's  reaction  to  assertion  of 
Federal  water  rights  in  derogation  of  State 
control  over,  or  as  it  is  mistakenly  put. 
"ownership"  of  water. 

Yes,  I'm  apoplectic.  So  would  be 
most  other  westerners  if  they  ever  saw 
this  language  rather  than  just  hearing 
the  propaganda  that  this  debate  is  only 


about  grazing  fees.  If  anyone  thinks 
this  is  not  serious,  let  me  say  that  it 
takes  an  enormous  assault  on  State  au- 
thority to  bring  me  and  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  on  the  same  side,  but 
I  want  to  conclude  by  quoting  his  lone- 
ly dissent  on  the  Federal  grab  of  water 
rights  in  the  Pelton  Dam  case.  In  FPC 
v.  Oregon  (349  U.S.  435)  in  1955,  he  wrote 
in  dissent: 

Referring  to  1910  legislation  which  author- 
ized the  President  to  withdraw  lands  for 
power  sites.  •[i)t  was  under  this  Act  that 
some  of  the  lands  here  involved  were  re- 
served for  a  power  site.  But  the  Act  of  June 
25.  1910.  by  its  very  terms,  did  no  more  than 
withdraw  these  public  lands  "from  settle- 
ment, location,  sale,  or  entry."  The  Act  did 
not  purport  to  touch  or  change  in  any  way 
the  provision  of  the  Desert  Land  Act  that 
pertains  to  water  rights.  If  the  words  of  the 
1910  Act  are  to  control,  water  rights  re- 
mained undisturbed.  The  lands  remained 
"public  lands."  save  only  that  settlers  could 
not  locate  on  them.  I  assume  that  the  United 
States  could  have  recalled  its  grant  of  juris- 
diction over  water  rights,  saving,  of  course, 
all  vested  rights.  But  the  United  States  has 
not  expressly  done  so;  and  we  should  not  con- 
strue any  law  as  achieving  that  result  unless 
the  purpose  of  Congress  is  clear. 

The  reason  is  that  the  rule  adopted  by  the 
Court  profoundly  affects  the  economy  of 
many  States,  ten  of  whom  are  here  in  pro- 
test. In  the  West,  the  United  States  owns  a 
vast  amount  of  land — in  some  States,  over  50 
percent  of  all  the  land.  If  by  mere  Executive 
action  the  Federal  lands  may  be  reserved  and 
all  the  water  appurtenant  to  them  returned 
to  the  United  States,  vast  dislocations  in  the 
economies  of  the  Western  States  may  follow. 
*  *  *  Federal  officials  have  long  sought  that 
authority.  It  has  been  consistently  denied 
them.  We  should  deny  again.  Certainly  the 
United  States  could  not  appropriate  the 
water  rights  in  defiance  of  Oregon  law.  if  it 
built  the  dam.  (349  U.S.  435  456-457). 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions 
should  be  struck  and  introduced  by 
whoever  wants  to  claim  parentage  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  This  is  why  we 
should  reject  efforts  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  to  rewrite  Federal 
law. 

Mr.  President,  every  water  expert  we 
could  find  has  found  no  fault  with  the 
conclusions  that  have  been  diawn  and 
have  been  presented. 

I  say  to  Senators  from  New  York  to 
California,  there  are  water  problems 
attendant  with  these  19  pages  that 
must  be  resolved. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  Senator  Brown  has  an  amend- 
ment. I  have  been  trying  for  a  couple  of 
hours  to  see  if  I  could  get  the  floor  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  I  wonder  if  he  would 
indulge  me  if  I  asked  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  up  to  15  minutes 
as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  REID.  Reserving:  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  would  like  to  know  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  w£is  going  to  use 
about  3  minutes  of  it  to  talk  about  a 
failed  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  rest  was  going  to 
be  used  complimenting  the  President 
on  his  health  care  package. 

Mr.  REID.  I  certainly  support  the  12 
minutes.  On  the  3  minutes,  I  would  ask 
equal  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  would  ask  for  5  minutes  as 
if  in  morning  business  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  completes  his 
statement. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Reserving  the  right  to 

object 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  intend  to  offer  is  quite 
limited  in  scope  and  I  think  it  can  be 
completed  within  2  or  3  minutes,  obvi- 
ously subject  to  the  chairman's  view 
on  it.  I  merely  mention  it  because  it 
may  involve  a  vote,  and  because  the 
scheduling  of  this  may  have  some  im- 
pact I  thought  I  would  mention  it  to 
the  chairman  and  ask  for  his  guidance 
if  he  would  like  it  right  now  or  later. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes;  Mr.  President. 
I  see  in  the  Chamber  the— Senator  Do- 
MENICI  had  the  floor.  Senator  Reid 
would  like  5  minutes.  Is  that  the  case? 

I  would  like  to  say,  if  we  could  ac- 
commodate these  two  Senators,  then 
we  will  go  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and  I  at  that  point  hereafter  will 
object  to  any  further  unanimous  con- 
sent measures  having  to  do  with  morn- 
ing business,  save  for  the  matters  of 
California,  if  there  are  urgent  dis- 
patches. We  must  get  on  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr  REID.  In  an  effort  to  move  along 
this  legislation,  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  expeditious  to  go  ahead  with  the 
amendment,  have  a  vote  on  it,  and 
then  when  the  vote  is  completed,  Sen- 
ator DOMENICI  and  I  then  have  our  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Fine.  That  would  be 
great. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  going  to  object  to  that,  but  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  I  really  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  needed 
unanimous  consent  to  speak.  I  have  the 
floor.  I  think  I  could  speak  by  starting 
out  talking  about  this  bill  and  part  of 
my  discussion  could  be  on  almost  any- 
thing I  want.  I  have  never  been  called 
on  that  by  the  Senate.  I  thought  I  was 
offering  an  opportunity  for  everybody 
to  know  precisely  what  would  be  hap- 
pening. I  think  I  am  right.  So  I  really 
would  like  to  get  this  done.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  a  vote  on  that — 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  think  we  can  wait. 
Go  ahead.  Do  it  now. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI. 
objects. 

Mr.  REID.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  objections,  the  unanimous  consent 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico is  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Colorado.  I  will  try  not  to  use  the 
time  I  have  obtained  from  the  Chair. 

First,  let  me  just  say  very  briefly  and 
very  succinctly,  I  think  since  we  first 
started  the  prolonged  debate  on  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill— and  every- 
body knows  it  is  not  about  the  whole 
bill.  It  has  to  do  with  a  big  portion  of 
it  encapsulated  in  amendment  No.  26— 
Senators  have  said  to  this  Senator, 
who  is  leading  that  opposition  to  that 
amendment  and  thus  to  that  bill,  "Why 
not  try  to  work  something  out?"  Now, 
I  do  not  think  they  were  saying  to  me, 
"It  has  already  been  worked  out;  why 
not  agree  to  it?" 

I  did  not  hear  that.  I  heard  Senators 
say,  "Can't  you  agree  to  something?" 
In  fact,  those  who  supported  this  posi- 
tion—and there  are  many  of  them— 
have  said,  "We  would  like  to  see  some 
real  offer  so  that  headway  is  being 
made  because  we  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  resolution  of  this  issue.  " 

Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  to  my 
fellow  Senators,  and  those  who  have 
supported  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  we  have  no  one  to 
negotiate  with. 

This  afternoon,  at  12:30  p.m.  in  this 
Senator's  office,  five  of  us  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  on  this  issue — and  we 
are  kind  of  selected  ais  those  to  put  a 
package  together  if  we  can  negotiate 
one— had  a  meeting.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  supposed  to  there.  It 
sort  of  came  round  about  at  his  re- 
quest. 

Midmoming,  I  was  told  he  could  not 
do  it.  Then  I  was  told  not  only  he  can- 
not do  it,  he  does  not  want  to  do  it  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  to  talk  about. 

So  that  is  the  end  of  my  discourse  on 
this  subject.  We  will  have  another  clo- 
ture tomorrow.  We  will  vote  on  it.  I  am 
going  to  ask  everybody  who  has  helped 
on  this  cause  to  help  us  again  because, 
sooner  or  later,  the  people  of  the  West 
who  are  affected  by  this  deserve  to  let 
their  Senators  representing  them  and 
their  Governors  who  object  to  what  is 
in  this  bill  have  an  opportunity  to  sit 
down  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  whoever  the  ghosts  are,  who  are 
going  to  have  to  be  made  real,  and  see 
if  we  cannot  work  something  out. 

That  is  the  way  it  is.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  interpreting  anything.  Some 
will  stand  up  and  say  it  has  already 
been  negotiated.  Well,  it  had  not  been 
negotiated  to  the  satisfaction  of  West- 
em  Governors  including  supporters  of 
the  President.  It  is  obvious  at  this 
point  to  many  Senators  from  the 
West— I  do  not  know  very  many  who 


support  what  has  been  done — if  it  is 
sort  of  an  ultimatum,  then  we  may  be 
here  a  long  time. 


HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
talk  a  minute  about  whether  competi- 
tion is  working  in  health  care. 

I  think  there  is  a  quiet  revolution 
going  on  out  there.  I  urge  all  of  those 
who  are  going  to  be  intimately  in- 
volved in  reform,  reform  of  this  health 
care  system,  to  look  carefully  as  soon 
as  they  can  with  some  degree  of  preci- 
sion at  what  I  think  is  a  quiet  revolu- 
tion that  is  transforming  health  care 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Driven  by  escalating  costs,  employ- 
ers and  other  large  purchasers  of 
health  care  are  beginning  to  demand 
and  are  getting  efficiency  from  this 
system. 

In  the  "real  world."  health  care  re- 
form is  taking  place  without  any  help 
from  th'f  Federal  Government. 

In  fact,  in  many  cases  we  are  hinder- 
ing it.  In  fact,  it  is  occurring  precisely 
despite  many  Government  policies  that 
impede  the  private  sector  in  their  cost 
control  efforts,  such  as  cost  shifting 
from  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 

These  purchases  are  pushing  this 
market  clout  to  force  organized  man- 
aged health  care  plans  to  compete 
against  each  other  based  on  their  price 
and  their  quality. 

There  are  no  Government  global 
budgets,  price  control  caps  on  insur- 
ance premiums  or  other  interventions 
to  affect  these  costs.  Rather,  health 
care  providers  are  squeezing  out  waste, 
cutting  unnecessary  costs,  and  increas- 
ing their  productivity  voluntarily  be- 
cause they  have  to  stay  competitive 
and  attractive  to  the  increasingly  price 
and  quality  conscience  customers. 

We  are  starting  to  hear  and  read 
more  and  more  of  these  quiet  success 
stories.  The  Washington  Post  ran  one 
this  week  on  the  successful  decade-long 
effort  by  Bell  Atlantic  to  enroll  its  em- 
ployees in  a  tightly  run  managed  care 
network,  holding  costs  to  growth  of  5 
percent  in  1992.  saving  $125  million. 

In  Detroit,  the  Henry  Ford  and 
Mercy  Health  Systems  in  a  partnership 
with  Michigan  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
are  offering  a  community-rated  man- 
aged care  plan  to  mid-size  and  large 
employers  with  a  promise  to  hold  pre- 
mium growth  at  5  percent  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years  of  the  contract. 

In  California,  private  health  plans 
competing  for  business  among  State 
employees  held  health  and  premium  in- 
creases to  6.1  percent  in  1992  and,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  to  1.5  percent  in  1993.  If 
we  could  get  anything  like  this  across 
the  system  in  America,  we  would  have 
reformed  the  cost  containment,  we 
would  reform  the  system  and  built-in 
cost  containment  beyond  anything  we 
every  expected. 

I  would  like  to  add  Albuquerque  to 
this  growing  list  of  quiet  success  sto- 
ries to  the  private  sector. 
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The  Albuquerque  health  care  market 
Is  dominated  by  four  separate  health 
care  delivery  systems:  Lovelace,  a 
multispecialty  groups— much  like  the 
Mayo  Clinic — with  its  own  hospital  and 
HMO;  Presbyterian  Health  Systems,  a 
statewide  hospital  system  that  has  or- 
ganized a  network  of  providers;  St.  Jo- 
seph's/FHP,  a  hospital  system  allied 
with  an  HMO;  and  the  University  Hos- 
pital, a  large  teaching  hospital  affili- 
ated with  the  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Except  for  the  University  Hospital, 
each  of  these  delivery  systems  is  al- 
ready offering,  and  I  quote:  "an  ac- 
countable health  plan"  in  the  managed 
competition  terminology;  that  is.  a 
health  insurance  combined  with  a 
health  delivery  system. 

These  health  plans  compete  vigor- 
ously with  each  other  to  get  consumers 
that  are  satisfied  with  their  competi- 
tive rates  and  quality. 

Believe  it  or  not,  since  1986,  there  has 
been  an  88  percent  increase  in  HMO 
penetration  in  this  market.  In  my 
home  city  of  Albuquerque,  half  of  ev- 
erybody insured  is  under  either  an 
HMO  or  a  PPO. 

It  costs  15  percent  less  for  employees 
to  enroll  in  an  Albuquerque  HMO  than 
in  a  traditional  fee-for-service  indem- 
nity plan. 

Between  1981  and  1991,  the  number  of 
days  in  a  hospital  dropped  from  635  per 
1,000  to  417.  which  is  53  percent  lower 
than  the  national  average. 

It  costs  17  percent  less  for  hospital 
admission  than  the  national  average. 

Some  skeptics  may  point  out  that 
this  kind  of  data,  though  impressive, 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story  because 
there  could  be  other  reasons  that  hos- 
pital and  health  care  costs  are  slowing 
down. 

Well,  to  those  skeptics,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  a  very  interesting  article 
that  appeared  over  the  weekend  in  the 
Albuquerque  Journal,  our  major  news- 
paper. It  compared  the  Albuquerque  ex- 
perience with  that  of  Lubbock.  TX,  a 
city  of  200,000,  just  a  few  hundred  miles 
away  in  west  Texas,  with  a  similar  de- 
mographic profile. 

Strangely,  in  Lubbock.  TX.  there  is 
very  little  managed  care,  no  health 
maintenance  organizations,  and  no  sig- 
nificant price  competition.  And  their 
health  care  costs  reflect  it. 

As  the  Albuquerque  Journal  re- 
ported, Lubbock  hospitals  charge  40 
percent  more  for  heart  procedures  than 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Albuquer- 
que which  I  have  just  alluded  to. 

In  1991,  the  average  charge  for 
angioplasty  was  $17,400  at  Lubbock's 
Methodist  Hospital,  about  $4,000  more 
than  in  a  good  hospital  in  Albuquerque, 
NM. 

While  Albuquerque  hospitals  are 
trimming  staff  to  become  efficient, 
Lubbock's  Methodist  Hospital  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  $100  million  building  expan- 
sion program. 


And  to  those  who  are  still  skeptical 
that  that  competition  can  work,  I  will 
just  point  out  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  executive  of  Lubbock's  Meth- 
odist Hospital— and  I  paraphrase  it 
from  the  papers — because  there  is  little 
pressure  by  insurers  to  cut  prices,  the 
executive  said  his  hospital  can  charge 
more  for  the  services  than  the  Albu- 
querque hospitals. 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  cul- 
ture and  history  of  the  Texas  city  to 
know  why  competition  has  not  taken 
hold  there  as  it  has  in  Albuquerque. 
But  I  know  that  we  need  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  not  only  there,  but  across 
this  land. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
here — maybe  it  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  shown  on  the  Senate  floor — the 
Health  Security  Act.  This  is  it.  This  is 
what  the  President  officially  presented 
us  with  today.  Obviously,  it  is  a  pretty 
thick  volume  with  a  lot  of  pages  and 
with  a  lot  of  things  in  it.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  brief  observations  about 
the  President's  Health  Security  Act 
that  he  presented  to  Congress  today. 

First,  let  me  publicly  thank  the 
President  for  his  remarks  that  I 
thought  were  kind  to  me  at  this  morn- 
ing's meeting. 

Second,  while  we  may  from  time  to 
time  disagree  on  the  means  to  achieve 
our  goal  of  economic  security.  I  thank 
the  President  nonetheless  for  acknowl- 
edging that  we  both  have  the  same  goal 
in  mind  and  that  health  care  reform 
must  be  approached  in  a  way  that  is 
not  only  good  for  us  physically  but  is 
good  for  us  fiscally  and  is  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. 

Third,  and  in  a  related  way,  we  have 
just  received  this  bill  which  I  have  al- 
luded to  and  shown  to  the  Senate.  And 
I  along  with  the  Budget  Committee 
staff  will  expend  many  hours  reviewing 
and  analyzing  this  document.  And  I 
might  say,  if  we  are  given  the  informa- 
tion, we  will  examine  every  major 
package  to  see  their  comparable  com- 
ponents and  costs. 

But  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  brief 
amount  of  time  that  we  have  had  to  ex- 
amine the  bill— I  say  this  to  my  friend, 
Senator  MOYNIHAN.  who  will  have  sig- 
nificant jurisdiction— that  this  October 
27  bill  has  some  fundamental  dif- 
ferences from  the  draft  that  was  cir- 
culated on  September  7  which  he  has 
heretofore  alluded  to.  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  And  almost  all  of  those 
changes  go  to  the  issue  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. How  much  does  it  cost?  How 
effective  are  caps?  How  can  we  enforce 
and  make  sure  it  is  fiscally  sound? 

If.  over  the  next  months  of  this  de- 
bate we  can  make  as  much  progress  as 
we  have  made  in  the  last  month  or 
month  and  a  half  on  fiscal  policy  con- 


cerns in  the  health  care  debate,  then  I 
think  there  is  reason  to  be  optimistic 
that  a  fiscally  responsible  health  care 
plan  and  reform  bill  will  be  produced. 

When  I  speak  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
I  mean  that  we  do  not  want  a  health 
care  reform  plan  that  causes  severe  un- 
employment, pushes  back  our  competi- 
tiveness, and  produces  deficits  that  are 
growing  out  of  control  because  of  hav- 
ing solved  one  problem  only  to  create  a 
worse  one. 

So  I  say  this  not  because  I  do  not 
have  concerns  about  this  proposal — I 
do.  I  remain  concerned  about  new  man- 
dates on  business.  I  remain  concerned 
about  the  role  of  the  so-called  National 
Health  Board  and  the  regional  alli- 
ances that  will  be  designated  and  what 
power  or  authorities  they  may  yield  or 
wield.  I  remain  concerned  that  the  op- 
portunity for  Federal  deficit  reduction 
along  with  health  care  reform  seems  to 
be  vanishing,  if  not  vanishing,  gradu- 
ally disappearing.  But  those  concerns, 
while  real  and  important,  are  tempered 
today  because  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers, I  believe  now,  at  least  recognize 
that  their  proposal  has  a  tremendous 
potential  for  vastly  increasing  the  pub- 
lic expenditures  for  health  care. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  President 
has  now  included  in  this  bill  various 
provisions  that  would  cap  Federal  pay- 
ments to  the  regional  alliances.  And 
while  many  questions  remain,  we  will 
study  these  provisions.  But  it  is  an  ob- 
vious effort  to  say  that  we  understand 
we  cannot  create  more  uncontrollable 
expenditures — frequently  called  enti- 
tlements— without  risking  economic 
ruin.  We  will  study  how  these  caps 
work,  while  we  are  also  achieving  the 
President's  stated  goal  of  guaranteeing 
every  American  comprehensive  health 
benefits  that  can  "never  be  taken 
away."  The  last  few  words  are  quoted 
from  the  President. 

How  do  you  do  that  and  not  have  un- 
controllable expenditures  that  never  go 
away?  This  is  an  important  issue,  and 
not  only  will  I  carefully  review  this 
bill,  I  have  requested  that  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  analyze  this  bill.  I 
have  renewed  my  request  for  the  Budg- 
et Committee  hearings  on  this  and 
other  health  care  reform  bills.  I  have 
asked  the  chairman  if  he  would  con- 
sider that.  These  are  budget  issues,  and 
they  are  "budgetarily"  important. 

I  am  going  to  focus  on  the  fiscal 
health  of  the  country  and  what  this 
and  other  bills  mean  for  our  country's 
economic  future  in  an  ever-increas- 
ingly  competitive  world. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  giving  me  a 
few  moments  on  these  two  subjects.  I 
think  competition  is  beginning  to  work 
out  there.  I  know  it  does  not  solve  all 
of  the  problems  the  way  it  is  occurring, 
because  we  need  to  make  sure  that  also 
small  businesses  get  covered,  and  that 
they  can  get  coverage  even  in  cities 
like  Albuquerque.  With  these  HMO's, 
they  are  not  getting  an  opportunity  to 
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buy  insurance.  I  think  something  good 
is  happening,  and  we  want  to  keep  it 
going. 

Again,  I  compliment  the  President, 
because  I  think  all  movement  in  this 
bill  has  been  in  the  right  direction 
since  September  until  this  day.  I  yield 
the  noor. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    THE     INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1994— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  around  here  about 
those  who  want  to  protect  the  West. 
That  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  I 
believe  the  amendment  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations   bill    relating    to    grazing    is 
something    that    protects    the    West. 
Ranchers,     if     they     understood     the 
amendment— and  many  do — would  un- 
derstand that   this  amendment  is  far 
better  than  the  alternative. 

The  Reid  compromise  is  far  better 
than  what  Secretary  Babbitt  originally 
proposed.  The  grazing  fee  is  less,  and 
the  administrative  guidelines  given  by 
Secretary  Babbitt  are  significantly 
more  stringent.  Secretary  Babbitt  can 
defend  himself,  but  Secretary  Babbitt 
has  been  meeting  with  Senators  all  day 
long  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  So  to  say  he 
refuses  to  meet  with  Senators  is  simply 
not  factual. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  assume,  has  cho- 
sen which  Senators  he  wants  to  meet 
with.  I  am  confident  that  he  under- 
stands my  good  friend  from  New  Mex- 
ico stated  in  a  meeting  that  was  cer- 
tainly not  private  that  he  was  not 
looking  for— I  am  paraphrasing  this — a 
compromise  in  the  sense  that  if  he  did 
not  get  his  moratorium,  he  would  not 
take  anything  else.  He  has  lived  up  to 
that.  Secretary  Babbitt.  I  am  sure,  un- 
derstands that  and  chose  not  to  meet 
with  Senator  Domenici. 

I  think  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  the  concern  of  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  supported  this  filibuster. 
Why?  Mr.  President,  when  this  started, 
there  was  an  editorial  here  and  there. 
Now  I  have  a  handful  of  editorials, 
newspaper  editorials,  supporting  the 
Reid  compromise.  We  have  picked  up 
two  since  yesterday.  The  Wichita  Eagle 
says,  among  other  things:  "Fortu- 
nately, free  enterprise  and  fiscal  con- 
servatism should  win  this  fight." 

Do  you  hear  that?  That  is  why  the 
National  Taxpayers'  Union  supports 
this  amendment.  It  said  that  they  want 
to  "continue  subsidizing  western 
ranchers,  when  Kansas  has  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  efficient  and  protective 
livestock  industries,  an  industry  that 
does  not  get  Government  support." 
And  it  says  other  things  in  support  of 
my  amendment. 


The  Oregonian  came  out  today,  enti- 
tled Break  Grazing  Filibuster: 

Northwest  Senators  should  vote  to  end  the 
stalemate  over  fee  increases.  In  a  sense,  the 
vote  scheduled  for  Thursday  on  ending  the 
filibuster  is  another  test  of  whether  Congress 
can  muster  the  ability  to  make  any  change 
that  affects  a  special  interest  status. 

My  friend  from  New  Mexico  stated 
that  all  he  wants  is  a  hearing;  all  he 
wants  is  for  there  to  be  some  talk 
about  this.  We  have  had  10  years  of 
talk  about  it,  but  the  talk  has  accom- 
plished nothing.  That  is  why  there 
were  376  hearings,  congressional  hear- 
ings. GAO  reports,  and  studies  from 
universities  all  over  the  country  that 
indicate  that  it  is  time  we  move  for- 
ward. 

The  only  compromise  suggested  by 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  is  extend- 
ing the  fees  to  5  or  6  years,  which  will 
not  happen.  He  wants  to  take  away  any 
administrative  discretion  of  Secretary 
Babbitt;  that  is  not  going  to  happen. 
He  wants  to  preclude  the  Secretary 
from  any  type  of  enforcement;  it  sim- 
ply will  not  happen. 

There  is  all  this  talk  about  water. 
But  listen.  Public  law  94-579.  passed 
October  21.  1976,  which  my  amendment 
amends,  states,  among  other  things — 
and  we  did  not  amend  this  section;  we 
amend  the  act,  but  not  this  section. 
Section  701  states: 

Nothing  in  this  Act.  or  in  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act.  shall  be  construed  as  ter- 
minating any  valid  lease,  permit,  patent, 
right-of-way.  or  other  land  use  right  or  au- 
thorization existing  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act. 
Skipping  down,  it  says: 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  restricting  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  or  as  expanding  or 
diminishing  Federal  or  State  jurisdiction, 
responsibility.  Interests,  or  rights  in  water 
resources  development  or  control. 

It  could  not  be  more  specific.  The 
water  argument,  Mr.  President,  is  as  I 
indicated  yesterday— Halloween  a  few 
days  early,  trying  to  throw  a  few 
spooks  and  goblins  onto  the  Senate 
floor  to  frighten  people.  That  time  is 
long  gone.  The  time  has  come,  and  will 
come  tomorrow,  and  we  will  talk  again 
about  it  tomorrow.  People  have  to  act 
responsibly. 

The  reason  my  friend  from  New  Mex- 
ico is  concerned  is  that  this  amend- 
ment is  supported  by  the  National  Tax- 
payers' Union  and  all  conservation 
groups — a  rare  union  to  say  the  least. 
It  does  not  affect  their  States;  it  af- 
fects the  taxpayers  of  their  States.  And 
this  amendment  would  save  money, 
and  it  would  bring  a  semblance  of  order 
into  the  land  management  and  grazing 
in  the  western  United  States  as  it  re- 
lates to  BLM.  It  is  nothing  radical  or 
new.  All  it  does  is  track  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Forest  Service  for 
many  years. 

So  it  is  time  the  people  put  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country  ahead  of  special  in- 
terests. Before  returning  the  floor  to 


the  Senator  from  Colorado  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate their  understanding  for  allow- 
ing the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I 
to  go  forward. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

.\.MENDMENT  NO.  1086 

(Purpose:  To  exclude  individuals  whose  tax- 
able income  for  1992  exceeds  $120,000  from 

eligibility  for  extended  benefits) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Cohen,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1086. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  .  LmrrATiON  on  ELiGiBU-mr  for  emer- 
gency UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  amendments  made  by  sections  2  and 
8  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  individ- 
ual whose  taxable  income  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 63  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986) 
for  any  taxable  year  ending  in  1992  exceeds 
S120.000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  be- 
cause I  wanted  the  Senators  to  hear  for 
themselves  how  concise  it  is  and  how 
straightforward  it  is. 

The  amendment  simply  eliminates 
unemployment  benefits  for  those  with 
taxable  incomes  above  $120,000  a  year. 
It  is  quite  limited  in  application.  It  ap- 
plies only  to  the  measure  before  us, 
which  is  all  Federal  money.  So  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  joint  State-Federal 
program  that  would  perhaps  impose 
Federal  will  on  the  State  programs 
themselves.  It  applies  only  to  the  Fed- 
eral money  that  is  before  us. 

Why  do  it?  Why  limit  unemployment 
insurance? 

Mr.  President,  that  question  I  think 
is  easily  answered  by  the  over  $4  tril- 
lion debt  that  this  country  has  and  the 
overwhelming  deficit  that  we  add  to  it 
each  year.  Every  Member  of  this  Cham- 
ber is  conscious  of  the  devastating  im- 
pact this  continuing  deficit  has  on  our 
children  and  grandchildren  and  on  the 
economic  future  of  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  sincerely  wishes 
for  ways  to  reduce  it. 

For  my  part.  I  believe  that  we  should 
look  for  ways  to  reduce  it  in  every- 
thing that  comes  before  this  body.  Sub- 
sidies to  the  wealthy,  who  do  not  need 
it,  seem  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  place 
to  trim  spending.  It  is  significant. 
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The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  em- 
phasizing that  these  are  estimates,  not 
formal  estimates  but  simply  approxi- 
mations, have  indicated  these  figures. 
If  this  limitation  of  $120,000  a  year  tax- 
able income  had  been  in  place  on  the 
entire  unemployment  compensation 
system,  there  would  have  been  21,700 
recipients  of  unemployment  insurance 
who  would  not  have  gotten  those  bene- 
fits in  fiscal  1992.  That  would  have 
saved  our  country  over  $82.6  million. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  worth  saving. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office's  es- 
timate—an approximate  estimate,  let 
me  emphasize — for  1994  would  have 
been  26,500  recipients  for  a  saving  of 
$71.3  million  during  that  year. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  those  are  ap- 
proximate estimates,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  communication 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  October  21.  1993. 
memorandum 
To:  Joe  Rogers. 
From:  Bob  Williams. 

Subject:   High-Income  Recipients  of  Unem- 
ployment Compensation. 

As  you  requested,  we  have  estimated  the 
number  of  tax  units  with  taxable  incomes 
above  S120.000  that  receive  unemployment 
compensation.  We  have  made  two  estimates, 
both  based  on  tax  return  information  from 
1990.  The  first  estimate  is  for  1992.  derived 
from  the  1990  data  projected  to  1992  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projections  for  the  economy.  The  sec- 
ond estimate  is  similar  but  for  1994.  Note 
that  both  estimates  derive  from  sample  data 
and  are  therefore  subject  to  uncertainty,  as 
indicated  by  the  differences  in  values  for  the 
two  years.  The  estimates  are  only  approxi- 
mations of  actual  values.  Because  they  have 
not  been  subject  to  review,  these  figures  are 
not  official  CBO  estimates.  Please  give  me  a 
call  at  X6-2688  if  you  have  questions. 

1992 

Tax  units  with  taxable  income  of  $120,000 
or  more,  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion: 21.700. 

Total  unemployment  compensation  re- 
ceived by  tax  units  with  taxable  income  of 
$120,000  or  more:  $82.6  million. 

Average  unemployment  compensation  re- 
ceived by  tax  units  with  taxable  income  of 
$120,000  or  more:  $3,800. 

1994 

Tax  units  with  taxable  income  of  $120,000 
or  more,  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion: 26,500. 

Total  unemployment  compensation  re- 
ceived by  tax  units  with  taxable  income  of 
$120,000  or  more:  $71.3  million. 

Average  unemployment  compensation  re- 
ceived by  tax  units  with  taxable  income  of 
$120,000  or  more:  $2,690 

Mr,  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
logical  question  is  how  much  will  this 
particular  amendment  save,  since  it  is 
quite  limited  in  scope  and  applies  only 
to  the  Federal  funds  herein. 

Again,  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice in  a  memo  to  our  office  has  come 


up  with  an  approximate  estimate,  indi- 
cating that  it  would  apply  to  save  $2 
million.  So,  while  this  is  limited  in 
scope,  it  still  has  a  significant  savings, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
memo  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

October  27. 1993. 
memorandu.m 

To:  Roxie  Burrls. 
From:  Cory  Oltman. 

Subject:  Proposed  Amendment  to  H.R.  3167. 
the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1993. 

As  you  requested.  I  have  reviewed  the  pro- 
posed amendment  and  I  estimate  that  it 
would  save  $2  million  in  fiscal  year  1994  from 
H.R.  3167  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  September  29,  1993. 
This  is  a  preliminary  CBO  staff  estimate  and 
has  not  been  reviewed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  The  savings 
would  represent  direct  spending  savings. 

I  understand  your  amendment  would  not 
allow  any  individual  with  taxable  income  in 
1992  above  $120,000  to  collect  the  emergency 
unemployment  benefits  provided  from  Octo- 
ber 2,  1993  through  February  5.  1994  in  H.R. 
3167.  CBO's  estimate  of  the  emergency  unem- 
ployment benefit  provisions  in  H.R.  3167  is 
approximately  SI  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
The  emergency  unemployment  compensation 
(EUC)  estimate  of  $1  billion  is  3.3  percent  of 
total  unemployment  compensation  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  In  1994.  we  estimate  approximately 
$70  million  in  total  unemployment  com- 
pensation would  be  paid  to  individuals  with 
taxable  income  of  $120,000  or  more.  If  the 
ratio  of  EUC  to  total  unemployment  com- 
pensation holds  true  for  this  group,  then  an 
estimated  3.3  percent  of  the  $70  million  of  $2 
million  would  be  EUC  benefits.  This  esti- 
mated $2  million  in  EUC  benefits  provided 
under  H.R.  3167  to  individuals  with  incomes 
of  $120,000  or  more  would  be  saved  if  EUC 
benefits  were  denied  to  those  individuals. 

If  you  have  further  questions,  please  feel 
free  to  call  me  at  226-2820. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  way  to  save  money.  It 
is  a  way  to  eliminate  a  subsidy  to 
those  who  do  not  need  it.  I  believe  it  is 
just  one  of  hundreds  of  things  that  we 
need  to  do  to  begin  to  bring  the  deficit 
into  balance. 

The  majority  leader  spoke  eloquently 
at  the  start  of  this  debate  about  the  ur- 
gent need  to  get  assistance  to  those 
who  were  poor  and  in  need.  I  believe  all 
Members  recall  his  words  for  he  spoke 
of  the  urgency  and  the  need  to  get  this 
assistance  passed  quickly  and  to  help 
those,  as  he  put  it,  who  are  desperately 
in  need. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  have  tax- 
able income  above  $120,000  a  year  do 
not  fit  the  majority  leader's  descrip- 
tion. They  are  not  ones  who  "des- 
perately need  it."  They  are  people  who 
may  earn  very  high  salaries  who  are 
unemployed  for  a  period  of  time  and 
take  advantage  of  the  system. 

If  we  cannot  save  a  few  dollars  here, 
where  can  we  save  it?  If  you  cannot 
deny  assistance  benefits  to  those  who 
are  wealthy,  where  are  you  going  to 
get  the  savings  from? 


I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  place  to 
start  saving.  These  savings  come  from 
those  who  do  not  need  these  benefits. 

The  real  question  I  think  is  this:  Is  it 
Government's  responsibility  to  provide 
assistance  to  those  who  do  not  need  it? 
We  debate  every  day  whether  or  not 
you  should  provide  it  to  those  who  do 
need  it,  but  this  is  a  question  of  provid- 
ing Government  subsidies  and  assist- 
ance to  those  who  do  not  need  it.  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  mistake.  That  is 
why  I  offer  this  amendment. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  Members 
come  to  me  and  say,  "Look,  $120,000  a 
year  is  too  high.  After  all  when  you 
talk  about  taxable  income  you  have  al- 
ready taken  out  deductions  and  other 
exclusions — the  real  income  is  far 
above  the  $120,000."  That  is  right.  Mr. 
President,  if  it  were  up  to  me  I  would 
drop  this  number  well  below  $120,000.  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  any  business  of- 
fering subsidies  to  those  who  do  not 
need  it  in  this  area. 

This  is  a  modest  amendment,  but  a 
step  forward  in  this  area.  I  think  it  will 
help  this  Congress  to  save  money  in  a 
time  we  desperately  need  to  look  for 
opportunity  in  that  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  make  two  points  and  really  none 
other  in  response  to  the  proposal  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

The  first  is  fundamental  to  our  pur- 
poses here  tonight  and  purposes  which 
we  have  pursued  for  6  decades  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been  un- 
derstood that  unemployment  com- 
pensation, as  with  old  age  insurance,  as 
with  disability  insurance  later,  as  with 
Medicare  still  later,  these  benefits 
should  be,  and  I  quote  the  Committee 
on  Employment  Security  in  January 
1935  when  the  bill  was  introduced, 
speaking  specifically  of  unemployment 
compensation:  "Unemployment  com- 
pensation should  be  a  contractural 
right  not  dependent  on  any  means 
test." 

It  is  an  insurance  system.  Workers 
pay  in,  in  this  case  employers  pay  in 
for  workers,  and  an  insurance  pool  is 
created.  Those  who  need  the  insurance, 
because  they  are  involuntarily  unem- 
ployed, get  it  as  a  matter  of  right,  not 
of  gift,  not  of  largess. 

This  argument  has  been  moving  over 
to  the  question  of  retirement  benefits 
under  Social  Security,  with  the  argu- 
ment being  made  that  this  individual 
has  savings,  has  another  retirement 
system,  and  the  question  is  asked: 
"Does  he  or  she  need  the  benefits?" 

That  is  not  the  point.  There  is  a  right 
to  social  insurance.  It  is  a  contractural 
right.  It  is  a  contributory  insurance 
system.  If  we  ever  lose  this  principle. 
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then  26  million  Americans  who  are  re- 
tired today,  honorably  retired  after  an 
honorable  work  life,  will  find  them- 
selves in  the  condition  of  persons  re- 
ceiving welfare  and  find  that  their 
right  to  their  retirement  benefits  has 
become  a  grant  that  can  be  given  or 
taken  away.  If  we  should  ever  lose  this 
fundamental  principle,  we  put  the  en- 
tire Social  Security  system  in  jeop- 
ardy. I  do  not  know  what  more  needs  to 
be  said  to  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  a  second  point. 
This  legislation  before  us  is  only  a  4- 
month  extension,  but  1  million  persons 
will  receive  benefits  under  it. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  an  in- 
dividual is  eligible,  if  we  should  adopt 
this  amendment,  the  State  unemploy- 
ment agency  would  have  to  determine 
what  the  taxable  income  of  the  appli- 
cant was  in  1992.  They  do  not  have  that 
capacity.  They  do  not  have  access  to 
tax  returns,  which  by  law  and  sacred 
principle  are  kept  separate  from  the 
rest  of  Government's  files,  the  rest  of 
Government's  access  and  right  to  in- 
quire. We  would  find  that  the  costs  to 
the  State  governments  to  follow  a  Fed- 
eral mandate — we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  Federal  mandates  today,  which 
they  cannot  carry  out^-could  effec- 
tively immobilize  the  entire  program 
inasmuch  as  they  will  not  know  the 
taxable  income  of  an  applicant. 

They  will  not  be  able  to  certify  eligi- 
bility, and  the  entire  program  will 
cease.  And  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  imposed  the  most  ludicrous 
and  wrong  mandate. 

Yesterday,  we  had  a  group  of  mayors 
here  in  the  Capitol,  saying,  'Will  you 
stop  imposing  unpaid  mandates  on  us?" 
And  I  think  none  of  us  could  aigree 
more  that  the  time  has  come  to  do  just 
that.  And  here  we  are  at  this  hour  of 
night  proposing  to  add  another  one. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  deplorable 
proposal.  I  propose  that  it  be  rejected. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  I  ask,  if  he  wishes  a  recorded 
vote,  which  he  may  well  do,  that  it  be 
put  off  and  the  vote  be  held  at  9 
o'clock. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  Senator 
Brown's  amendment  occur  at  9  o'clock 
this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  will  simply  ask  the  standard 
request  for  the  yeais  and  nays. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  that  no  second  degree  amend- 
ments be  in  order  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  his  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment.  I  hope 
that  my  perseverance  may  in  time 
change  his  mind. 

But  to  that  end.  I  wanted  to  make 
several  quick  points,  because  I  know 
there  are  other  amendments  that  we 
should  consider. 

In  terms  of  the  cost,  this  is  a  very 
simple  guideline  that  can  be  accom- 
plished without  significant  cost.  It  can 
be  accomplished  simply  by  making 
clear  that  these  benefits  are  available 
to  only  people  who  have  a  taxable  in- 
come of  under  $120,000.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  can  be  included,  as  many 
other  items  are.  in  the  forms  that  are 
completed  right  now.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  adding  that  to  what  is  cer- 
tified in  applying  for  the  benefits. 

There  need  not  be  significant  admin- 
istrative costs.  I  think  such  costs  are  a 
reasonable  thing  to  be  concerned  about 
and  I  appreciate  the  chairman  looking 
at  it. 

But  we  considered  this  concern  when 
this  amendment  was  drafted  and  it  was 
one  of  the  things  that  Congressional 
Budget  Office  considered  when  they  put 
up  their  estimate.  Their  estimate 
makes  it  clear  that  this  amendment 
would  be  a  savings,  a  multimillion  dol- 
lar savings. 

So  it  is  a  valid  concern  with  regard 
to  the  cost,  but  I  think  it  is  one  of 
those  things  that  can  be  easily  handled 
without  significant  additional  costs 
and  the  concern  was  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  estimate. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  with  regard  to  this  program 
being  enacted  and  the  guidelines  set  in 
1935.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  in  the 
mid-1930's.  And  I  might  simply  observe 
that  at  that  time  we  did  not  have  a 
$4,400  trillion  deficit.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  deficit  in  1935.  when  this  weis 
passed,  was  a  minute  fraction  of  what 
it  is  now.  The  fact  is  that  what  you  can 
do  without  a  debt  is  different  than 
what  you  can  do  when  you  are  $4,400 
trillion  in  the  red. 

We  do  not  have  the  money  anymore. 
And.  no.  it  is  not  pleasant  to  stand  up 
here  and  propose  things  that  save 
money,  even  if  it  is  from  the  wealthy. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  better  start 
doing  it  or  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
future  for  this  Nation  that  all  of  us 
love  and  honor.  We  better  start  looking 
for  ways  to  save  money.  To  say  that  we 
did  not  do  it  in  the  past  and  that  there- 
fore means  we  cannot  do  it  in  the  fu- 
ture is  not  good  enough.  Because  if  we 
do  not  change,  if  we  do  not  find  ways  to 
save  money,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
the  future  all  of  us  hope  for. 

So  I  think  it  is  this  kind  of  change, 
even  though  it  is  a  change  from  the 
past,  that  we  have  to  face  up  to.  It  is  a 


small  step  which  I  think  is  a  respon- 
sible one. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
brief,  in  six  decades  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system,  we  have  never  imposed  a 
means  test  on  a  contractual  right. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  do 
that.  well,  that  surely  calls  for  a  week- 
long  debate  at  the  very  least.  This  is 
not  the  hour  nor  the  occjision  on  which 
to  proceed. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

A.ME.NDMENT  NO.  1087 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  discretionary  spend- 
ing caps  for  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998 
by  the  amount  saved  from  the  termination 
of  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1087. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATHEWS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  line  16.  strike  •1994"  ';  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ••1994". 

••(  )  Dedication  of  Savings  to  Deficit 
Reduction.— Within  5  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  reduce  the  discre- 
tionary spending  limits  set  forth  in  section 
601(aM2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  for  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998  by  the 
following  amounts: 

■•(1)  For  fiscal  year  1995.  $352,300,000  in  new 
budget  authority  and  $176,100,000  in  outlays. 

••(2)  For  fiscal  year  1996.  $450,000,000  in  new 
budget  authority  and  $365,900,000  in  outlays. 

■•(3)  For  fiscal  year  1997,  $693,300,000  in  new 
budget  authority  and  $561,900,000  in  outlays. 

•■(4)  For  fiscal  year  1998.  $711,900,000  in  new 
budget  authority  and  $678,300,000  in  out- 
lays.". 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk  that  is 
a  very,  very  simple  amendment.  We 
had  an  extensive  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  the  superconducting  super  collider, 
the  world's  largest  and  most  signifi- 
cant scientific  research  project  to  be 
undertaken  anywhere  on  the  planet  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 
That  project  was  sustained  here  in  the 
Senate,  though  there  was  a  strong  ar- 
gument that  it  should  be  killed  in  the 
name  of  deficit  reduction.  When  the 
bill  went  to  the  House,  the  SSC  was  In 
fact  killed. 
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When  we  put  a  conference  agreement 
together  and  re-funded  the  SSC,  that 
agreement  was  rejected  in  the  House 
and,  as  we  all  know,  the  SSC  has  now 
been  killed. 

The  argument  that  was  made  consist- 
ently for  killing  the  SSC  was  that  we 
needed  to  reduce  the  deficit.  That  cre- 
ates a  potential  problem,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  unless  we  go  back  and 
amend  permanent  law  to  reduce  the  al- 
lowable spending  levels  by  the  amount 
that  we  will  save  by  killing  the  SSC, 
we  will  have  killed  the  world's  most 
important  scientific  project,  but  the 
money  will  be  quickly  spent  on  some- 
thing else. 

So  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  a  very  sim- 
ple amendment.  What  the  amendment 
does  is  take  the  current  services  level 
that  we  would  have  spent  on  the  SSC 
over  the  next  5  years,  it  takes  the  ter- 
mination cost  estimate  given  by  the 
Department  of  Energy,  and  then  it  cal- 
culates the  savings  that  will  occur  in 
both  the  authority  to  spend  money  and 
actual  spending  as  a  result  of  terminat- 
ing the  superconducting  super  collider. 

The  amendment  then  instructs  the 
0MB  Director  exactly  as  Senator 
Bumpers'  amendment  did  regarding 
the  space  station.  It  instructs  the  0MB 
Director  to  reduce  the  spending  caps  in 
permanent  law  to  assure  that  none  of 
the  money  saved  over  the  next  4  years 
from  terminating  the  SSC  can  be  used 
for  any  purpose  other  than  deficit  re- 
duction. 

Now,  let  me  repeat  this  because  it  is 
a  very  simple  concept  and  it  is  a  very 
important  one. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  said,  "Kill  the  SSC  and  reduce 
the  deficit."  Unless  we  change  the  law 
to  reduce  the  spending  caps,  every 
penny  saved  by  killing  the  SSC  is  going 
to  be  spent  on  something  else.  So  I 
view  this  amendment  as  a  truth-in-de- 
bate  amendment. 

This  amendment  simply  says,  since 
Congress  killed  the  SSC  in  the  name  of 
deficit  reduction,  we  should  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  savings  that  ac- 
crue from  killing  the  SSC  are  not  spent 
on  anything  else. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  were  shoot- 
ing with  real  bullets  when  they  voted 
to  kill  the  SSC  in  the  name  of  deficit 
reduction  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
amendment,  and  I  think  the  whole  de- 
bate about  killing  individual  projects 
in  the  name  of  deficit  reduction  will 
cease  to  have  any  meaning  whatsoever 
if  we  reject  this  amendment.  Because 
what  we  will  be  saying  is  that  the 
whole  debate  about  deficit  reduction 
was  a  phony  debate,  that  Congress 
never  intended  to  save  the  money,  that 
what  we  did  intend  was  simply  to  kill 
this  science  project,  to  kill  an  invest- 
ment in  the  next  generation,  so  we 
could  spend  money  on  other  programs 


that  would  perhaps  yield  a  higher  rate 
of  return  in  the  next  election. 

So  I  am  hopeful  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  amendment.  This  is  a  con- 
cept that  has  been  established  in  prin- 
ciple. Senator  Bumpers  offered  a  simi- 
lar amendment  related  to  the  space 
station.  As  it  turned  out,  we  did  not 
kill  the  space  station,  but  he  estab- 
lished the  principle.  Senator  Dorgan 
offered  a  similar  amendment  tonight 
with  regard  to  killing  the  space  station 
as  a  way  of  paying  for  repeal  of  retro- 
active taxes,  and  he  established,  again, 
a  precedent  of  lowering  the  spending 
caps. 

My  point  is  this.  We  have  killed  the 
SSC.  It  is  clear  now  that  the  House  is 
not  going  to  allow  it  to  be  built  and,  as 
unhappy  as  many  people  are  about 
that,  the  net  result  of  that  decision  is 
going  to  save  $2.2  billion  in  spending 
authority  and  $1,782  billion  of  actual 
spending  over  the  next  4  years. 

What  this  amendment  will  do  is  guar- 
antee that  all  the  savings  coming  from 
killing  the  SSC  will  go  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a 
reasonable  amendment,  and  I  hope  it 
might  even  be  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  note  the  Senator  from  Texas  offered 
an  amendment  but  did  not  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  am  sure  he  intended  to 
do  it.  I  will  do  it  for  him  in  due  course. 

I  believe  our  revered  President  pro 
tempore,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, will  wish  to  speak  to  the  matter 
raised  by  Senator  Gramm  which  affects 
the  appropriations  process  most  em- 
phatically and  in  ways  I  would  imagine 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, would  not  wish  to  see  happen. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I 
will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Gramm  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm).  If  adopted, 
this  amendment  would  reduce  the  dis- 


cretionary spending  caps  for  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1998  by  a  total  of 
$2.2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  by 
over  $1.78  billion  in  outlays.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  states  that  these 
savings  result  from  the  termination  of 
the  superconducting  super  collider. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  unable  to 
determine  whether  the  figures  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  accurately 
reflect  the  savings  that  will  result 
from  the  elimination  of  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  I  do  know 
that  termination  costs  will  be  substan- 
tial. Furthermore,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  some  interest  in  Con- 
gress in  considering  whether  other 
worthwhile  programs  or  activities 
could  be  undertaken  in  that  part  of 
Texas.  This  could  counterbalance,  to 
some  extent,  the  economic  dislocation 
that  will  otherwise  occur.  I  do  not 
know  if  any  such  worthwhile  activities 
or  programs  exist,  but  the  adoption  of 
the  Gramm  amendment  would  surely 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  adding 
such  programs  or  activities  to  the 
budget  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  President,  my  objection  to  the 
amendment  is  much  deeper  than 
whether  or  not  we  fund  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  or  whether  or 
not  we  fund  any  other  projects  or  ac- 
tivities for  the  State  of  Texas.  Discre- 
tionary spending  caps  for  fiscal  years 
1994  through  1998  were  properly  set  in 
the  context  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
revenues,  entitlement  spending,  and 
the  deficit  during  the  debate  on  the 
Congressional  Budget  Resolution  ear- 
lier this  year.  Those  issues  were  thor- 
oughly debated  and  decisions  were 
made  by  this  Senate  and  the  House  re- 
garding the  levels  of  discretionary 
spending,  entitlement  spending,  reve- 
nues, and  deficits  for  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1998. 

During  that  debate  it  was  obvious 
that  in  order  to  achieve  substantial  re- 
ductions of  the  triple-digit  deficits 
that  had  become  routine  over  the  past 
dozen  years,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
achieve  substantial  reductions  in 
spending — both  entitlement  and  discre- 
tionary— and  to  increase  revenues  as 
well. 

I  personally  would  have  preferred 
substantially  higher  caps  on  discre- 
tionary spending  than  were  contained 
in  the  Congressional  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, which  now  bind  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  the  next  5  years. 
We  are  bound  like  Lucifer  in  chains. 
For  this  year  alone,  fiscal  year  1994, 
the  conference  report  on  the  budget 
resolution  set  the  discretionary  spend- 
ing allocation  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  at  $500,964,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $538,757,000,000  in  out- 
lays. These  levels  are  over  $16  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $8.7  billion  in 
outlays  below  the  fiscal  year  1993  lev- 
els. 

So  we  have  less  to  work  with  than  we 
had  in  the  previous  year  by  $16  billion 
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in  budget  authority  and  $8.7  billion  in 
outlays,  less  for  fiscal  year  1994  than 
we  had  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
completed  action  on  all  13  appropria- 
tion bills  and  conferences  have  been 
completed,  as  well,  on  all  except  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill.  So  we  have  made  the  tough  deci- 
sions to  cut  the  necessary  amounts  in 
order  to  stay  within  the  caps  allowed 
in  the  budget  resolution. 

And  we  have  never  failed.  In  the  5 
years  that  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  we  have 
yet  to  go  once  over  the  allocations  that 
have  been  given  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  by  the  congressional  budget 
resolution. 

In  doing  so,  we  had  insufficient  re- 
sources available  to  us  to  meet  the 
needs  for  many  important  infrastruc- 
ture programs  and  presidential  and 
congressional  initiatives.  We  had  to  re- 
duce our  appropriation  levels  below  the 
President's  budget  request  by  $7.9  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $6.6  bil- 
lion in  outlays. 

We  had  to  do  it.  We  had  no  choice  but 
to  go  that  much  below  the  President's 
requests,  $7.9  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $6.6  billion  in  outlays.  "^ 

For  fiscal  years  1995  throu^  1998, 
there  will  be  no  relief  under  the  caps 
established  by  the  resolution.  For  ex- 
ample, the  committee's  allocation  of 
budget  authority,  in  the  aggregate — in 
the  aggregate — for  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1998  totals  $224.5  billion  below 
inflation. 

Let  us  say  that  again  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
deiK,.  and  I  hope  Senators,  wherever 
they  are.  are  listening. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  The  committee's 
allocation  of  budget  authority,  in  the 
aggregate,  for  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1998  totals  $224.5  billion  below  infla- 
tion—below inflation.  That  is  the 
whole  caboodle,  the  whole  kit  and  ca- 
boodle. We  are  that  much  under  infla- 
tion to  work  with  in  our  appropriations 
committees  for  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1998. 

Furthermore,  the  budget  authority 
allocation  totals  $59.7  billion  below 
President  Clinton's  April  budget  re- 
quest for  that  same  period  of  time, 
namely  1994  through  1998.  For  outlays, 
the  committee's  allocation  for  the  pe- 
riod 1994  through  1998  totals  $180.3  bil- 
lion below  inflation,  $62  billion  below 
President  Clinton's  April  budget,  and 
$14.9  billion  below  a  hard  freeze. 

Now  on  the  chart  to  my  left,  we  will 
see  the  committee's  allocation  of  budg- 
et authority  in  the  aggregate  for  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1998.  and  the  chart 
shows  that  figure  is  $224.5  billion  below 
inflation  for  the  5  years  1994  through 
and  including  1998. 

Let  me  repeat  again  that  the  budget 
authority  allocation  totals  $59.7  billion 
below  President  Clintons  April  budget 
request  for  the  same  period  of  time, 
namely  through  1998. 


Now  for  outlays,  the  committee's  al- 
location for  the  period  1994  through 
1998  totals  $180.3  billion  below  infla- 
tion; $62  billion  below  President  Clin- 
ton's budget  request;  and  $14.9  billion 
below  a  hard  freeze.  In  other  words,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  over  the 
next  5  years  will  have  $14.9  billion  less 
than  a  hard  freeze.  What  is  a  hard 
freeze?  A  hard  freeze  means  continuing 
at  the  1993  dollar  level  for  5  years.  That 
is  a  hard  freeze.  There  is  no  thaw,  no 
budge,  not  $1  additionally— a  hard 
freeze. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  on  the  line 
chart.  On  budget  authority  on  the  line 
chart  to  my  left  we  have  been  talking 
about  a  hard  freeze,  the  black  line  rep- 
resents a  hard  freeze.  So  it  stays  ex- 
actly the  same  for  5  years.  You  get  1993 
dollars,  that  is  it.  Now  if  we  could  have 
had  1993  dollars,  plus  inflation,  we 
would  follow  the  green  line  on  the 
chart.  That  line  represents  the  CBO 
March  baseline.  That  includes  infla- 
tion. That  is  adjusted  for  inflation. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  President's 
request,  that  is  represented  by  the  blue 
line  on  the  chart.  And  we  will  see  that 
with  respect  to  the  President's  budget 
request  it  dips  below  a  solid  freeze  a 
little  in  1994.  But  then  it  ascends  to  a 
point  above  a  hard  freeze  in  1995.  and  a 
little  more  in  1996,  a  little  more  in  1997. 
and  a  little  more  in  1998.  Keep  in  mind 
once  again  the  line  that  represents  in- 
flation. 

So  we  can  see  that  in  1994  we  would 
be  above  where  we  were  in  spending 
1993  dollars  for  a  hard  freeze.  1995  we 
would  be  up  to  above  $540  billion;  in 
1996,  we  would  be  up  above  $560  billion, 
about  $565  billion  roughly;  in  1997,  if  we 
followed  inflation,  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  were  allocated  by  the 
budget  resolution  enacted  by  both 
Houses  just  enough  money  to  meet  last 
year's  level  plus  inflation,  that  is 
where  we  would  be  in  1998.  we  would 
have  somewhere  between  $590  and  $600 
billion,  $590  billion  and  $600  billion. 

But  now  let  us  look  and  see  where  we 
really  are  as  represented  by  the  red 
line.  That  is  the  budget  resolution.  We 
start  out  in  1993  with  a  little  under  $520 
billion;  in  1994.  we  go  down  to  about 
$501  billion.  So  in  marking  up  the  ap- 
propriations bills  this  year  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  we  had  almost,  well,  rough- 
ly $20  billion  less  than  we  had,  about 
$16  billion  in  fact,  a  little  over  $16  bil- 
lion in  1994.  less  than  we  had  in  1993.  In 
1995,  we  have  about  $506  billion;  in  1996. 
we  barely  cross  the  hard  freeze  line.  2 
years  out.  at  which  time  we  will  have 
$519  billion.  And  then  we  overtake  the 
hard  freeze  and  we  get  down  to  1997  and 
1998.  so  that  in  1998.  5  years  away,  we 
will  have  about  $530  billion  in  budget 
authority,  whereas  if  we  were  allowed 
enough  to  compensate  for  inflation,  we 
would  have  almost  $600  billion. 

Now  let  us  take  the  line  chart  on  out- 
lays. It  is  virtually  the  same  story  over 
again.    The   green    line    represents   the 


CBO  March  baseline  taking  inflation 
into  account.  The  blue  line  represents 
the  President's  request,  which  we  will 
see  is  above  the  freeze  line.  And  then 
the  black  line  is  the  hard  freeze,  the 
same  amount  in  outlays  each  year  for 
the  next  5  years,  than  we  had  last  year. 

But  if  we  take  a  reality  check,  let  us 
see  where  we  really  are  in  discre- 
tionary outlays.  That  would  be  rep- 
resented by  the  red  line.  So  in  accord- 
ance with  the  budget  resolution,  which 
we  have  adopted,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  actually  in  1994  some- 
thing like  $10  billion  less  for  outlays 
than  it  had  in  1993.  In  1995,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  still  below  1993. 
still  below  the  hard  freeze  line  for  out- 
lays. In  1996,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee catches  up  with  the  freeze  line, 
basic  freeze.  So  in  1996,  and  in  1997,  and 
in  1998,  the  Appropriations  Committees 
will  have  for  outlays  the  same  amounts 
that  were  spent  last  year,  which  would 
be  under  $550  billion. 

So  we  are  talking  Old  Mother  Hub- 
bard's Cupboard.  It  is  pretty  bare.  It  is 
pretty  bare. 

So  for  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998, 
there  will  be  no  relief  under  the  caps 
established  by  the  resolution. 

The  committee's  allocation  of  budget 
authority,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in 
the  aggregate  for  those  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1998  totals  $224.5  billion  below 
inflation. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  we  had  to 
reduce  our  appropriations  levels  below 
the  President's  budget  request,  and  we 
are  living  on  hard  times.  So  I  will  re- 
peat once  more.  For  outlays,  the  com- 
mittee's allocation  for  the  period  1994 
through  1998  totals  $180.3  billion  below 
inflation,  $62  billion  below  the  Presi- 
dent's April  budget,  and  $14.9  billion 
below  a  hard  freeze.  So  for  the  next  5 
years,  we  have  less  than  a  hard  freeze 
at  fiscal  year  1993  levels. 

Against  these  extremely  con- 
strained—and I  am  telling  you  these 
are  extremely  constrained  levels  under 
which  we  are  operating  —we  have  a 
long  list  of  unmet  needs.  We  cannot 
meet  them.  We  have  been  unable  and 
will  continue  to  be  unable  to  fully  fund 
authorization  levels  for  critical  pro- 
grams in  education,  highway  spending, 
mass  transit,  law  enforcement,  envi- 
ronmental cleanup,  programs  for 
women,  infants  and  children,  immuni- 
zation and  other  health  research  and 
prevention  programs  that  affect  chil- 
dren and  affect  the  elderly  population. 
Furthermore,  there  are  a  number  of 
new  spending  programs  which  many  of 
my  colleagues — perhaps  all  of  my  col- 
leagues— are  interested  in  authorizing 
and  providing  appropriations  for. 

Just  watch  the  bills  as  they  come  to 
the  floor.  The  authorization  bills.  Read 
them.  They  authorize  new  programs, 
more  money  for  existing  programs,  and 
we  do  not  have  the  money.  Old  Mother 
Hubbard's  cupboard  is  bear. 

High  on  that  list,  and  soon  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  is  the  crime  bill. 
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S.  1488.  That  bill  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  discretionary  spending  pro- 
grams and  authorizes  billions  of  dollars 
to  attack  the  problem  of  crime 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Who  is  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  ter- 
rible problem  of  crime  confronting  this 
country?  But  where  is  the  money?  It  is 
one  thing  to  pass  an  authorization  bill. 
We  do  not  have  the  money. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
funds  available  which  can  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  these  new  and  very 
important  programs.  Unfortunately,  I 
am  not  able  to  do  it.  In  the  past,  rec- 
ognizing the  critical  law  enforcement 
needs  of  our  country,  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  high  allocations  for 
the  Commerce,  Justice  Subcommittee, 
chaired  by  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Hollings].  But  despite 
increased  allocation  levels  compared  to 
the  House,  that  subcommittee's  alloca- 
tion was  $1.2  billion  in  outlays  below 
President  Clinton's  request  for  fiscal 
year  1994  and  $861  million  in  outlays 
below  President  Bush's  fiscal  year  1993 
request.  And,  Mr.  President,  that  same 
situation  has  existed  for  virtually 
every  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  imagine  yourself  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  You  have  12  other  sub- 
committee chairmen  looking  at  you 
eyeball  to  eyeball,  and  you  have  to  cut 
this  little  piece  of  pie  up  into  13  dif- 
ferent portions.  And  they  are  rattling 
those  cages.  If  that  will  not  try  your 
nerve,  nothing  else  will.  You  face  13 
hungry  tigers.  Not  one  of  them  is  going 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  allocation  that 
is  possible  under  the  constrained  cir- 
cumstances— not  one. 

There  have  been  inadequate  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs  of  the  many 
important  programs  in  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  those  13  subcommittees,  and 
there  will  continue  to  be  inadequate  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  my  friend 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Gramm,  on  the  floor.  I 
did  not  vote  to  kill  his  superconducting 


super  collider.  Now  he  is  going  to  vote 
to  kill  my  committee  by  degrees.  His 
superconducting  super  collider  had  met 
its  death  in  one  sudden  stroke,  and  the 
pain  was  over.  But  he  is  now  proposing 
to  cut  my  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  13  subcommittees  by  degrees. 
He  is  going  to  reduce  the  caps.  I  have 
already  demonstrated  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  are  laboring  and  deal- 
ing with  the  caps  that  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  this  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  now  the  Senator  from 
Texas  proposes  to  reduce  the  caps. 
Whatever  savings  are  to  be  had  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  demise  of  the  superconduct- 
ing super  collider  are  not  to  be  left 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Suppose  there  is  a  Galveston  flood. 
Suppose  there  is  a  Galveston  tidal 
wave.  Suppose  there  is  an  earthquake 
in  Texas.  Where  do  we  get  the  money? 
Where  is  the  money  to  help  those  peo- 
ple in  such  a  disaster?  By  lowering  the 
caps,  the  belt  is  tightened  just  a  little 
tighter  around  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  capability  to  respond  to 
disasters. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment  by  voting  not  to  waive  the 
point  of  order  that  will  be  made 
against  it.  To  do  otherwise  would  fur- 
ther exacerbate  the  already  extremely 
difficult  tasks  that  lie  ahead  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  over  the 
next  5  years.  As  I  stated  earlier.  Con- 
gress debated  the  issues  of  revenues, 
entitlement  spending,  discretionary 
spending,  and  deficit  reduction  in  con- 
nection with  the  budget  resolution  and 
reconciliation  bills.  Very  difficult  deci- 
sions were  made  at  that  time  relating 
to  all  of  these  areas  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Discretionary  spending  took 
its  fair  share. 

I  did  not  get  up  here  to  demonstrate 
and  shake  my  fists  and  beat  my  chest 
and  say,  "Look  what  you  are  doing  to 
us."  I  felt  that  we  all  had  to  sacrifice. 
So  we  took  ours  like  a  man. 

We  took  our  fair  share  and  probably 
more  than  our  fair  share  of  deficit  re- 
duction   in    those    bills.    This   and   all 


other  amendments  which  would  ask 
discretionary  spending  to  take  further 
hits  should  be  defeated.  There  is  a 
spate  of  this  type  of  amendments  that 
are  coming  to  the  floor. 

I  voted  against  the  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  funding  for  the  space  station. 
Why?  Because  it  would  have  done  the 
same  thing.  It  would  have  reduced  the 
caps.  Otherwise,  I  would  have  voted  for 
that  amendment  and  told  Senator 
Bumpers  so.  I  say  that  with  all  respect. 

But  we  are  just  getting  more  and 
more  amendments  of  this  nature  that 
would  reduce  the  caps. 

I  hope  Senators  will  sober  up  and 
come  to  their  senses.  We  do  not  have 
the  money  now  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country.  We  are  constrained  by  the 
caps  that  were  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, but  we  are  trying  to  live  with 
them,  and  we  are  managing  to  do  it 
thus  far.  Senators  who  come  to  the 
floor  and  want  to  further  restrain  us 
and  lower  the  caps  simply  either  do  not 
know  what  they  are  doing  or  they  do 
not  give  a  hoot. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  Gramm 
amendment  affects  the  congressional 
budget  process.  That  is  what  it  does, 
and  all  of  these  amendments  that  pro- 
pose to  lower  the  caps  do  that  exactly. 

We  have  already  determined  what  the 
budget  process  will  be.  We  have  already 
debated  and  voted  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution. We  have  had  our  day  in  court. 
We  have  had  our  say.  Now.  please  stop 
coming  out  here  and  proposing  to  cut 
the  caps  further. 

Do  you  not  know  what  you  are  doing? 
Senators,  of  all  people,  ought  to  be  re- 
sponsible, and  they  ought  to  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  they  ought  to 
care  about  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  which  are  the 
basis  for  the  remarks  I  have  made  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ais  follows: 
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1998 
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1994-98 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  specifi- 
cally, the  amendment  affects  the  proc- 
ess by  which  Congress  establishes  a 
mandatory  ceiling  on  appropriations, 
which  is  a  matter  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
under  the  standing  order  on  the  refer- 
ral of  budget  process  legislation. 

As  the  underlying  bill  has  not  been 
reported  by  the  Budget  Committee  or 
discharged  from  that  committee,  the 
amendment  violates  section  306  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  and  I 
make  that  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  be  recognized 
after  the  vote  on  the  Brown  amend- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  making  a  mo- 
tion to  waive  the  Budget  Act  for  his 
amendment  if  that  is  his  wish  and  that 
the  vote  occur  on  the  motion  at  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  seeing  no  Senator 
seeking  recognition.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  McCAIN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Boxer).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendments  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  SO.  1088 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  the  earnings  test 
for  individuals  who  have  attained  retire- 
ment age) 

Mr.  McCain.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senators  GORTON, 
Coats,  Reid,  Stevens,  and  Helms. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  McCain). 

for   himself.    Mr.    Gorton.    Mr    Coats,   Mr. 

Reid.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Helms,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  1088. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 
TITLE    -SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 
TEST 
SECTION     .  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Older 
Americans'  Freedom  to  Work  Act  of  1993." 

SEC.  .  ELIMINA'nON  OF  EARNINGS  TEST  FOR  IN- 
DIVIDUALS WHO  HAVE  ATTAINED 
RETIREMENT  AGE. 

Section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  and 
paragraphs  (1)(A)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (d).  by 
striking  "the  age  of  seventy"  and  inserting 
■retirement  age  (as  defined  in  section 
216(1))'; 

(2)  in  subsection  (DdXB).  by  striking  "was 
age  seventy  or  over"  and  inserting  was  at 
or  above  retirement  age  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 216(1))"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (0(3).  by  striking  •■33'6 
percent"  and  all  that  follows  through  "any 
other  individual."  and  inserting  "50  percent 
of  such  individual's  earnings  for  such  year  in 
excess  of  the  product  of  the  exempt  amount 
as  determined  under  paragraph  (8)."  and  by 
striking  "age  70"  and  inserting  "retirement 
age  (as  defined  in  section  216(1)'°; 

(4)  in  subsection  (hHl)(A).  by  striking  "age 
70"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "re- 
tirement age  (as  defined  in  section  216(1)  "; 
and 

(5)  in  subsection  (j).  by  striking  "Age  Sev- 
enty" in  the  heading  and  inserting    "Retire- 
ment Age",  and  by  striking  "seventy  years 
of  age"  and  inserting  "having  attained  re- 
tirement age  (as  defined  in  section  216(1)" 
SEC.    .   CONFORMLNG    AME.NDMENTS    ELIMINAT- 
ING THE  SPECIAL  EXEMPT  AMOUNT 
FOR    INDIVIDUALS    WHO    HAVE    AT- 
TAINED RETIREMENT  AGE. 

(a)  Unifor.m  Exe.mpt  Amount.— Section 
203(f)(8)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  new  exempt 
amounts  (separately  stated  for  Individuals 
described  in  subparagraph  (D)  and  for  other 
individuals)  which  are  to  be  applicable"  and 
Inserting  "a  new  exempt  amount  which  shall 
be  applicable". 

(b)  Conforming  A.mendments.— Section 
203(n(8)(B)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (1).  by 
striking  "Except"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "whichever"  and  inserting  "The  ex- 
empt amount  which  is  applicable  for  each 
month  of  a  particular  taxable  year  shall  be 
whichever": 


(2)  In  clause  (i),  by  striking  "correspond- 
ing": and 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  "an  ex- 
empt amount"  and  inserting  "the  exempt 
amount". 

(c)  Repeal  of  Basis  for  Computation  of 
Special  Exempt  Amount.— Section 

203(n(8)(D)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

SEC.    .      ADDmONAL      CONFORMING      AMEND- 
.MENTS. 

(a)  Elimination  of  Redundant  Ref- 
erences TO  Retirement  age.— Section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c),  by 
striking  "nor  shall  any  deduction"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  "nor  shall  any  de- 
duction be  made  under  this  subsection  from 
any  widow's  or  widower's  insurance  benefit  if 
the  widow,  surviving  divorced  wife,  widower, 
or  surviving  divorced  husband  involved  be- 
came entitled  to  such  benefit  prior  to  attain- 
ing age  60.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (0(1).  by  striking  clause 
(D)  and  inserting  the  following  :  "(D)  for 
which  such  individual  is  entitled  to  widow's 
or  widower's  Insurance  benefits  if  such  indi- 
vidual became  so  entitled  prior  to  attaining 
age  60.  or" 

(b)  Conforming  amendment  to  Provisions 
FOR  Determining  a.mount  of  Increase  on 
Accou.NT  OF  delayed  RETIREMENT— Section 
202(w)(2KB)(li)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "either  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "or  suffered  deductions 
under  section  203(b)  or  203(c)  in  amounts 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  benefit". 

(C)  CONTINUED  APPLICATION  OF  RULE  GOV- 
ERNING Entitlement  of  Blind  Bene- 
ficiaries.—The  second  sentence  of  section 
223(d)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "'subparagraph  (D)  thereof  where  it 
first  appears  the  following:  "(or  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  individuals  but  for  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Older  Americans' 
Freedom  to  Work  Act  of  1990)  ". 

SEC.     .  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1993. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  40 
minutes  on  this  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  myself  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Moynihan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
no  second-degree  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  you.  Madam 
President.  I  am  aware  that  the  hour  is 
late.  The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
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have  debated  this  issue  on  many  occa- 
sions in  the  past.  I  am  sure  that,  unfor- 
tunately for  me,  we  will  probably  be 
forced  to  do  so  on  several  occasions  in 
the  future.  We  have  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  issue.  I  fully 
understand  his  views,  as  he  under- 
stands mine. 

As  I  mentioned,  it  will  probably  not 
be  the  last  time  that  we  will  revisit 
this  issue,  because  I  think  it  is  one  of 
great  importance,  as  does  my  friend 
from  New  York,  the  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  McifNiHAN. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment 
will  repeal  the  Social  Security  earn- 
ings test  and,  in  my  view,  end  an  injus- 
tice being  perpetrated  against  one  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation's  population — sen- 
ior citizens  who  have  to  or  want  to 
work.  As  I  mentioned,  it  is  not  a  new 
issue.  We  have  voted  on  this  amend- 
ment before. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues,  and 
those  who  are  new  to  this  body  in  the 
103d  Congress  that  on  November  12, 
1991,  the  Senate  adopted  this  measure 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  reauthorization  bill.  I  want  to 
point  out  that,  at  that  time,  it  was 
stated  by  the  then  floor  manager  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  addressed  in  the  con- 
ference of  the  bill. 

The  Senate,  went  on  record  at  that 
time  as  being  in  favor  of  repeal  of  the 
earnings  test.  I  hope  that  we  will  keep 
that  in  mind  as  we  continue  to  address 
this  issue. 

On  July  28,  1992,  the  Senate  re- 
affirmed its  commitment  to  overturn- 
ing the  earnings  test.  On  that  date,  the 
Senate  voted  for  an  amendment  which 
said,  in  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, that  the  Senate  finds  that  the 
earnings  test  penalizes  these  recipients 
and  reduces  their  incentive  to  work 
and  that  the  Senate  finds  that  this 
penalty  and  disincentive  should  be 
eased  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Again,  in  fairness,  that  amendment 
was  second-degreed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  as  I  remember,  de- 
signed so  as  not  to  impair  the  trust 
fund.  And,  of  course,  I  did  not  oppose 
that  second-degree  amendment,  be- 
cause it  is  my  view  that,  if  we  repeal 
this  onerous  and  unfair  tax  that  is  only 
being  laid  on  senior  wage  earners,  not 
those  who  own  stocks,  not  those  who 
have  trust  funds  set  up,  but  only  on 
wage  earners,  that  you  will  find  more 
and  more  seniors  entering  the  work 
force  and  there  will  be  more  and  more 
taxes  paid  into  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  rather  than  being  pulled 
out. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  this 
issue  to  me  is  the  comments  that  I 
have  had  from  people  like  those  that 
own  chain  franchises,  such  as  McDon- 
ald's, who  have  told  me  that  their  best 
workers  are  our  senior  citizens.  Frank- 
ly, these  business  men  and  women  can- 
not understand  why  we  impose  this  on- 
erous tax  on  senior  citizens  who  work. 


Mr.  Eisner,  who  runs  Disney  Enter- 
prises, told  me  personally  that,  at  Dis- 
ney World  and  Disneyland,  seniors 
make  his  best  employees  and  that, 
again,  they  feel  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity earnings  test  is  a  disincentive  to 
seniors  to  work  and  does  not  allow 
them  to  make  use  of  this  very  talented, 
experienced,  and  knowledgeable  pool  of 
labor. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that,  in  my  view,  this  amendment 
does  pay  for  itself.  There  are  several 
studies  upon  which  this  fact  is  based. 

Some  will  say  on  the  floor  that  this 
will  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund.  Again,  I  would 
point  out  that  when  there  is  a  strong 
disincentive  for  people  not  to  work, 
they  do  not  work.  When  that  disincen- 
tive is  removed,  then  people  do  work. 

Tragically,  as  we  all  know,  in  our 
country  tociay.  Madam  President,  there 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  senior 
citizens  who  find  themselves  in  their 
later  years  facing  health  care  costs, 
facing  unanticipated  costs  that  force 
them  to  reenter  the  workplace.  These 
people,  I  believe,  should  not  be  penal- 
ized in  the  fashion  that  they  currently 
are. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  Social  Security  earnings  test 
was  enacted  many,  many  years  ago 
when  the  lifespan  and  the  working  span 
of  American  working  men  and  women 
was  far  less  than  it  is  today.  It  is  out- 
dated, it  is  outmoded,  and,  frankly,  it 
is  patently  unfair. 

One  analysis  of  repealing  the  earn- 
ings test,  by  former  Treasury  Depart- 
ment economists,  found  that  abolish- 
ing the  earnings  limit  would  result  in  a 
net  increase  of  $140  million  in  Federal 
revenues. 

Most  people  are  amazed  to  find  out 
that  older  Americans  are  actually  pe- 
nalized for  their  productivity.  For 
every  $3  earned  by  a  retiree  over  the 
$10,560  limit,  they  lose  $1  in  Sociall  Se- 
curity benefits.  And,  due  to  this  cap  on 
earnings,  our  senior  citizens,  many  of 
whom  are  forced  to  survive  on  low  in- 
comes, are  effectively  burdened  with  a 
33.3-percent  tax. 

When  that  is  combined  with  Federal, 
State,  and  other  Social  Security  taxes, 
it  will  amount  to  a  shocking  70  percent 
tax  bite  and  sometimes  even  more. 
Federal  tax,  15  percent;  FICA,  15.3  per- 
cent; earnings  test  penalty,  33.3  per- 
cent; State  and  local  taxes,  5  percent. 

This  is  unquestionably  an  issue  of 
fairness.  No  American  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  working.  Unfortunately, 
as  a  result  of  the  earnings  test,  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  65  are  being  pun- 
ished for  attempting  to  be  productive. 

Mr.  President,  the  underlying  bill 
would  affect  7  to  8  million  Americans 
who  are  unemployed.  I  understand  the 
need  to  help  those  individuals.  But,  if 
we  are  going  to  talk  about  numbers, 
there  are  more  than  40  million  Ameri- 
cans age  60  or  older  who  have  over  1 


billion  years  of  cumulative  work  expe- 
rience that  are  all  going  to  waste. 
Three  out  of  five  of  these  people  do  not 
have  any  disability  that  would  pre- 
clude them  from  working. 

Furthermore,  almost  half  a  million 
elderly  individuals  who  do  work  are 
limiting  their  annual  incomes  to  with- 
in 10  percent  of  the  earnings  test.  They 
are  struggling  to  get  ahead  without 
hitting  the  limit.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
earnings  test,  many  more  would  work, 
but  the  system  is  coercing  them  into 
retirement  and  idleness.  Perhaps  most 
important,  the  earnings  cap  is  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  welfare  of  low-income 
senior  citizens. 

Once  the  earnings  cap  has  been  met, 
a  person  with  a  job  providing  just  $5  an 
hour  would  find  the  after-tax  value  of 
that  wage  dropping  to  only  $2.20. 

A  person  with  no  private  pension  or 
liquid  investments — which,  by  the  way, 
are  not  counted  as  earnings — from  his 
or  her  working  years  may  need  to  work 
in  order  to  meet  the  most  basic  ex- 
penses, such  as  shelter  and  food. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  point.  Poor 
seniors  who  are  forced  to  work  to  make 
ends  meet  are  being  penalized,  while 
wealthy  seniors  with  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  liquid  investments  are  paying 
no  extra  to  taxes.  Again,  we  are  mak- 
ing it  harder  for  the  poor  and  easier  for 
the  wealthiest. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  New  York,  if 
we  are  going  to  be  fair  and  not  repeal 
the  earnings  test  that  applies  to  work- 
ing seniors,  many  of  whom  are  working 
at  minimum  wage,  then  why  should  we 
not  apply  the  earnings  test  to  those 
who  are  worth  millions  and  have  them 
in  liquid  assets  and  other  funds  that 
earn  income  for  them  without  them 
having  to  work?  I  think  that  is  really 
one  of  the  fundamental  unfair  aspects 
of  the  Social  Security  earnings  test. 

If  it  were  not  for  my  visceral  and 
emotional  opposition  to  increasing 
taxes,  I  would  propose  that  as  an 
amendment,  frankly. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  strongly  supports  this  legisla- 
tion, has  pointed  out  retraining  older 
workers  already  is  a  priority  in  labor- 
intensive  industries  and  will  become 
even  more  critical  as  we  approach  the 
year  2000. 

This  legislation  is  strongly  supported 
by  several  of  our  Nation's  largest  sen- 
iors organizations;  National  Commit- 
tee to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare,  Seniors  Coalition,  National 
Alliance  of  Senior  Citizens,  Retired  Of- 
ficers Association,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Federal  Employees,  and 
many  others. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  quote  some  of 
our  Nation's  newspapers. 

The  New  York  Times  says; 

*  *  *  it  is  not  wrong  to  encourage  willing 
older  adults  to  remain  in  the  work  force. 

The  Orange  County  Register  says; 

Indeed,  repealing  the  tax  might  actually 
increase    revenues.    More    people    would    be 
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working,  paying  more  taxes  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding the  Social  Security  tax.  If  our  gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  wants  us  to  keep  pay- 
ing their  salaries,  the  least  they  can  do  is 
make  it  possible  to  work  in  the  first  place. 

The  Houston  Post  says: 

Equity  and  common  sense  demand  that 
this  disincentive  to  work  be  scrapped. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  says: 

No  American  should  be  discouraged  from 
working,  as  long  as  he  wants  to  and  is  phys- 
ically able  to  do  so. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  says: 

On  the  face  of  it.  the  game  appears  rigged 
in  favor  of  those  who  stop  working  at  65  and 
against  those  who  keep  working,  in  favor  of 
well-to-do  retirees  and  against  middle-  and 
low-income  retirees  who  need  a  part-time  job 
to  help  with  expenses. 

Forbes: 

Moreover,  people  are  living  longer;  the 
economy  is  hurt  when  artificial  barriers 
block  the  full  use  of  our  most  productive 
asset,  people. 

The  Detroit  News  says: 

Work  is  important  to  many  of  the  elderly, 
who  are  living  longer.  They  shouldn't  be 
faced  with  a  confiscatory  tax  for  remaining 
productive. 

Chicago  Tribune  says: 

The  skill  and  expertise  of  the  elderly  could 
be  used  to  train  future  workers,  while  bring- 
ing in  more  tax  dollars  and  helping  America 
stay  competitive  in  the  21st  century. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

As  the  senior  population  expands  and  the 
younger  population  shrinks  in  the  decades 
ahead,  there  will  be  an  increasing  need  to  en- 
courage older  workers  to  stay  on  the  Job  to 
maintain  the  nation's  productivity. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says: 

The  Social  Security  landscape  is  littered 
with  a  great  irony:  While  the  program  is 
built  on  the  strength  of  the  work  ethnic,  its 
earning  test  actually  provides  a  disincentive 
to  work  *  •  *.  One  consequence  of  this 
skewed  policy  is  the  emergence  of  a  gray,  un- 
derground economy— a  cadre  of  senior  citi- 
zens forced  to  work  for  extremely  low  wages 
or  with  no  benefits  in  exchange  for  being 
paid  under  the  table 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  says: 
Both  individual  citizens  and  society  as  a 
whole  would  benefit  from  a  repeal  of  the  law 
that  limits  what  Social  Security  recipients 
may  earn  before  their  benefits  are  reduced. 
The  San  Diego  Tribune  says: 
The  benefit-reaction  law  made  some  eco- 
nomic sense  when  Social  Security  was  estab- 
lished in  the  1930s  and  the  government  want- 
ed  to   encourage   the   elderly    to   leave   the 
labor   force  and  open   up  jobs  for  younger 
workers.  But  with  declining  birth  rates  and 
the  nation's  need  for  more,  not  fewer,  experi- 
enced workers,  the  measure  is  bad  for  the  na- 
tion as  well  as  its  older  workers 

Practically  every  leading  newspaper 
in  America  has  editorialized  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  this  onerous  tax. 

Again,  many  seniors  are  in  the  work 
force  not  because  they  want  to  be  but 
because  they  have  to  be.  For  those  who 
are  low-income  people,  an  onerous  tax 
like  this,  that  takes  so  much  of  their 
working  Income,  reduces  them  well 
below  the  minimum  wage.  I  think  is  an 
injustice  that  needs  to  be  repealed  and 
needs  to  be  repealed  soon. 


I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  the  spirit  of  openness  to  the 
thoughts  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  brought  forth  with  singular 
civility  and  a  sense  of  changes  over 
time  that  require  changes  in  policies. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  what  the 
Senator  now  says.  In  the  last  Congress, 
I  had  a  bill  which  very  considerably— 
almost  abolished  the  earnings  test  but 
compensated  for  it  by  a  more  realistic 
level  of  taxation  of  benefits.  The  idea 
that  benefits  should  not  be  taxed  was 
just  a  random  decision  in  the  Treasury 
Department  in  1940,  I  believe,  at  a  time 
when  there  were  about  30  people  in  the 
country  receiving  retirement  benefits. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  absolutely 
right  that  the  earnings  test  has  been 
there  since  1935  and,  almost  certainly, 
it  was  intended  to  discourage  work 
after  retirement  age.  The  notion  was 
that  unemployment  was  our  central 
problem.  This  was,  after  all,  legislation 
in  1935. 

In  the  1983  amendments,  we  did  make 
changes  here.  We  took  the  benefit  re- 
duction from  $1  for  every  S2  earned 
above  the  limit  to  SI  for  every  $3.  I 
would  point  out  what  is  not  always 
known,  that  this  earnings  test  applies 
for  5  years  after  retirement:  65,  66,  67, 
68,  69.  After  that,  there  is  none,  and 
after  that,  there  is  a  bonus.  There  is  an 
increase  in  the  benefit  for  persons  who 
had  their  benefits  decreased  during 
that  5-year  period. 

Pretty  soon,  now,  that  will  represent 
an  increase  in  what  you  receive  of  8 
percent  per  year  of  delayed  retirement. 
It  is  actuarially  a  wash.  In  the  end,  re- 
cipients receive  as  much  with  the  earn- 
ings test  and  the  bonus  as  they  would 
with  no  earnings  test  and  no  bonus. 

I  have  an  increasingly  strong  view,  if 
not  necessarily  a  sound  one,  which  is, 
if  people  find  something  inexplicable,  if 
it  seems  unjust,  if  it  seems  irrational, 
then  do  not  do  it.  Even  though  the  best 
actuaries,  the  theories  of  social  insur- 
ance and  so  forth,  may  proclaim  that 
this  is  a  correct  path. 

We  have  two  persons  in  Washington, 
still,  who  are  very  much  involved  in 
the  founding  of  Social  Security.  It  is 
rather  amazing. 

Robert  Myers,  who  was  the  executive 
director  of  our  1983  commission,  came 
from  the  University  of  Iowa  to  help 
Edwin  Witte  in  1934.  He  is  still  very  ac- 
tive, very  much  involved.  He  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  this.  He  may  not  have 
liked  it  in  1935.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
not  asked.  Robert  Ball,  who  was  Social 
Security  Commissioner  for  so  many 
years,  would  like  to  keep  it. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  it  is  time  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  makes  a  very  good  point 
that  there  are  certain  sort  of  low-stress 
jobs,  such  as  he  described,  which  re- 
tired persons  will  find  agreeable  and 


interesting  and  they  get  paid  and  they 
have  that  much  more  money.  To  say 
you  get  paid  less  now,  but  live  on  until 
you  are  70  and  you  will  be  happy  be- 
cause you  will  get  more  then,  well, 
that  does  not  very  much  accord  with 
the  day-to-day  experience  we  have:  I 
would  like  to  know  what  I  get  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

I  would  like  to  say  right  here  now 
that  I  would  be  happy  to  have  hearings 
on  this.  I  have  hoped  against  hope  that 
we  would  see  a  revived  Social  Security 
Administration  that  would  take  on 
these  subjects  and  give  us  views  of  its 
own,  survey  10,000  employers  and 
100.000  recipients — 42  million  persons 
receive  benefits— and  give  us  some 
thoughts.  We  get  no  thoughts.  The 
agency  has  been  brain  dead  in  a  policy 
sense  for  15  years.  In  17  years,  we  have 
had  12  commissioners  or  acting  com- 
missioners. The  job  has  just  been 
empty  for  1  year. 

A  majority  of  the  nonretired  Ameri- 
cans do  not  think  they  will  get  Social 
Security.  More  and  more  we  hear  talk 
about,  I  would  even  say  without  mean- 
ing to  give  offense,  when  you  say  that 
persons  with  high  retirement  incomes 
from  private  stock,  private  retirement 
plans,  maybe  they  should  be  treated 
the  same  way  or  their  taxes  increased, 
but  you  do  not  like  to  increase  taxes. 
Nobody  does.  We  sometimes  do.  That 
goes  up  against  the  proposition  that  a 
retirement  benefit  is  an  earned  right. 
You  do  not  ever  want  to  take  away  the 
fact  that  Social  Security  is  an  earned 
benefit  from  a  contributory  system. 
And  if  you  ever  start  saying,  "Well, 
you  don't  need  it  as  much  as  that  fel- 
low, so  you  will  not  get  as  much."  you 
are  on  your  way  to  welfare. 

One  of  the  reasons  Social  Security  is 
successful  is  that  people  say.  "Well.  I 
earned  this;  it's  my  money."  and  they 
are  right. 

For  the  first  40,  50  years,  they  were 
not  quite  right.  They  were  getting  a 
much  higher  return  than  their  actual 
contributions  would  ordain.  But  that  is 
the  case  with  the  early  years  of  any  so- 
cial insurance  system.  Soon  enough 
you  are  going  to  get  back  what  you  put 
in,  but  have  the  advantage  of  an  insur- 
ance system.  No  small  advantage. 

It  makes  no  actuarial  difference 
whether  we  have  this  earnings  test 
with  a  bonus  that  follows  as  against 
having  neither.  I  am  more  than  happy 
to  say  maybe  it  is  time  to  reconsider 
this.  I  cannot  but  think  it  has  its  ori- 
gins in  the  notion  of  keeping  people 
out  of  the  work  force,  which  we  have 
no  interest  in  doing  at  this  time. 

I  will  hold  those  hearings,  and  I  will 
ask  the  Senator  to  come.  It  is  also 
time  for  dealing  with  the  issue  of  the 
notch.  We  have  a  Commission  which, 
again,  the  administration  took  a 
year— they  still  have  not  filled  the 
Presidential  appointments  for  the 
Notch  Commission.  They  do  not  see 
this  as  urgent.  There  are  7  million  peo- 
ple out  there,  the  actuaries  say  to  us. 
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who  are  in  no  way  disadvantaged,  but 
who  think  they  are.  That  is  reality, 
and  there  are  national  organizations 
created  to  encourage  that  thought. 

Mr.  Myers  suggested  to  us  when  he 
saw  this  notch  develop,  which  came  out 
of  a  miscalculation  of  the  1972  amend- 
ments, he  tried  to  get  someone  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  pay 
attention  to  it  in  the  early  eighties  and 
he  could  not.  They  were  not  paying 
enough  attention  to  any  of  these 
things.  I  think  we  should  address  them 
all.  We  are  not  going  to  do  it  in  this 
Congress.  We  surely  can  and  should  in 
the  next. 

But  for  the  moment,  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility to  tell  you  that  your  amend- 
ment would  cost  $26.4  billion.  The 
adoption  and  enactment  into  law  of  the 
pending  McCain  amendment,  Madam 
President,  would  provide  for  Social  Se- 
curity outlays  by  $26.4  billion  in  excess 
of  the  appropriate  allocation  of  Social 
Security  outlays  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  the  5-year  period  of  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1998  under  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

Consequentially,  consideration  of  the 
amendment  violates  section  302(0(2)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
So.  Madam  President,  I  raise  a  point  of 
order  that  the  pending  McCain  amend- 
ment violates  sections  302(0(2)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Point  of  order,  is  it  not 
appropriate  after  the  expiration  of  all 
time 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  wants  to  speak  further.  For- 
give me.  He  reserved  some  of  his  time. 

Madam  President,  I  withdraw  the 
point  of  order  I  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator withdraws  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  New  York,  I  am 
pleased  to  know  of  his  commitment  not 
only  to  address  the  earnings  test  issue, 
which  I  fully  anticipate  him  moving  a 
point  of  order  against — and  I  will  be 
asking  for  a  motion  to  waive  the  point 
of  order  with  the  yeas  and  nays  at  the 
appropriate  time— but  I  am  pleased 
that  he  is  supportive  of  hearings  on 
this  issue. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  his  support 
of  the  issue  of  the  notch  babies.  Per- 
ception is  reality,  reality  is  perception, 
as  he  stated,  and  there  are  millions  of 
seniors  out  in  America  today  who  are 
convinced  that  they  are  being  deprived 
of  their  benefits.  For  all  the  rhetoric 
that  he  and  I  could  have  on  this  floor, 
you  are  not  going  to  convince  them 
otherwise.  That  is  why  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  that  hearings 
must  be  held  on  this  issue  so  that  we 
can  address  the  issue.  I  am  not  sure  I 
know  any  answers,  but  I  do  not  know 
any  other  way  to  address  the  issue  ex- 
cept through  hearings  under  the  appro- 
priate committee  and,  clearly,  that  is 
the  Finance  Committee  and  its  able 
chairman.  Senator  Moynihan. 


Let  me  just  point  out  to  my  friend 
from  New  York— and  I  know  he  knows 
this — that  you  can  run  a  model  that 
takes  away  the  revenues  that  are  now 
going  into  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  by  saying  that  the  moneys  now 
that  are  penalizing  seniors  when  they 
work  is  not  going  to  flow  into  the 
Treasury.  That  clearly  does  not  take 
into  account  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, even  millions,  of  seniors  who 
want  to  work  and  feel  constrained  from 
doing  so  because  of  the  present  onerous 
task  which  is  laid  on  them  when  they 
make  over  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  like  to 
agree.  We  are  a  static  model. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Madam  President,  let 
me  point  out,  one  demonstration  of  the 
burden  of  the  earnings  test  is  that  so 
many  of  the  seniors  are  making  rough- 
ly $10,000  a  year  because  they  stop 
working  at  the  level  where  the  earn- 
ings test  penalty  kicks  in.  It  is  readily 
apparent  that  seniors  would  be  work- 
ing much  more  often,  and  my  evidence, 
although  anecdotal,  is  widespread. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  letters — 
thousands  of  letters — from  seniors  who 
have  seen  me  debate  this  issue  in  this 
Chamber  who  say,  "I  want  to  work,  but 
I  cannot  work  when  I  am  making  $2.20 
an  hour  in  real  terms  because  of  the 
earnings  test."  I  hope  these  seniors 
will  continue  to  contact  me  and  their 
own  Senators. 

I  am  pleased  the  Senator  from  New 
York  appreciates  that  someone  who  is 
aged  65  cannot  just  be  told:  "Look,  just 
wait  until  you  are  70  and  then  every- 
thing is  going  to  be  OK" — I  am  not  at 
that  age  yet.  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me 
that  I  will  be  around  in  order  to  enjoy 
those  benefits,  so  I  am  glad  he  is  appre- 
ciative of  the  less  than  salutary  as- 
pects of  the  bonus  system  that  kicks  in 
5  years  after  you  reach  age  65. 

So  I  will  continue  to  press  this  issue 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  recognizes  that  there  is  a 
problem  in  this  area.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  that  dramatically  far  apart.  I  hope 
we  could  address  it  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona  to  repeal  the  Social  Secu- 
rity earnings  test  for  working  seniors 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  65. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue  and 
is  essential  to  bring  a  sense  of  fairness 
to  the  working  seniors  of  our  country. 
Currently,  seniors  who  work  are  sub- 
ject to  benefit  reductions  if  their  wages 
exceed  a  certain  limit.  For  1993,  this 
limit  is  set  at  $7,680  for  those  seniors 
under  the  age  of  65  and  $10,560  for  those 
seniors  aged  65  to  69.  This  limit  will  be 
slightly  increased  in  1994  to  $8,040  for 
those  under  the  age  of  65  and  $11,160  for 
those  aged  65  to  69.  Because  of  these 
limits,  working  seniors  can  lose  $1  of 


benefits  for  every  $3  they  earn  over  the 
limit.  This  translates  into  a  33'/j  per- 
cent tax  on  benefits  lumped  on  top  of 
all  the  other  taxes  seniors  pay.  This 
tax  treatment  is  preposterous. 

Working  seniors  are  among  the  most 
heavily  taxed  of  all  Americans.  I  have 
heard  from  countless  seniors  from  my 
home  State  of  Washington  who  have 
expressed  their  frustration  with  the 
earnings  test.  Seniors  from  Spokane  to 
Seattle  to  Grays  Harbor  tell  me  that 
the  Social  Security  earnings  test  un- 
fairly discriminates  against  them  and 
presents  a  disincentive  to  work. 

Seniors  should  not  be  penalized  sim- 
ply because  they  choose  to  join  Ameri- 
ca's work  force.  It  is  ironic  that  our 
country  purports  to  encourage  produc- 
tivity, yet  maintains  a  Social  Security 
system  which  discourages  seniors  from 
working  by  taking  away  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  their  benefits.  No 
American  should  be  deterred  from 
working,  especially  when  he  or  she  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  so- 
ciety. 

Seniors  are  among  the  most  highly 
trained  and  skilled  workers  in  our 
economy.  We  can  hardly  afford  to 
throw  away  their  expertise  and  experi- 
ence simply  because  of  an  unjust  and 
unfair  provision  in  our  Social  Security 
laws.  The  Social  Security  earnings  test 
is  bad  public  policy.  This  law  must  be 
changed  and  it  must  be  changed  now. 

That  is  why  I  am  cosponsoring  this 
amendment.  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators 
to  vote  for  this  amendment  to  bring 
some  measure  of  equity  to  our  working 
seniors. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas,  I  might  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  York,  is  in  the  Chamber  to  try  to 
respond  to  comments  to  the  amend- 
ment he  has  pending  that  was  set 
aside.  And  so  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  set  aside  my  amendment 
and  allow  him  to  speak  for  up  to 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Five,  7,  9  minutes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Seven  minutes.  Is  that 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Surely.  I  think  that 
will  work. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arizona  want 
to  speak  a  little  bit,  continue  on?  We 
can  just  finish  up  our  matter  here,  and 
then  the  Senator  can  have  all  the  time 
he  wants  between  now  and 

Mr.  McCAIN.  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  He  uses  15  minute 
discourses,  and  you  have  to  indulge 
that. 

Madam  President,  does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield  back? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes;  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President, 
adoption  and  enactment  into  law  of  the 
pending  McCain  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  Social  Security  outlays  by 
$26.4  billion  in  excess  of  the  appro- 
priate   allocation    of    Social    Security 
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outlays  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  the  5-year  period  of  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1998  under  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget.  Consequently, 
consideration  of  the  amendment  vio- 
lates section  302(f)(2)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Madam  President,  accordingly,  I 
raise  a  point  of  order  that  the  pending 
McCain  amendment  violates  section 
302(fX2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
the  appropriate  section  of  the  Budget 
Act  be  waived,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCain.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  take 
place  in  order  following  the  vote  on  the 
Gramm  amendment  as  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MOYNEHAN.  After  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Gramm  amendment.  Yes. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
May  I  just  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  it  was  in  good  humor  that  I  sug- 
gested he  had  been  trained  in  a  15- 
minute  discourse,  but  there  are  15  min- 
utes remaining  and  assuming  that  no 
other  Senator  wishes  the  floor.  I  sim- 
ply suggest  he  speak  as  long  as  he 
wishes;  the  hour  of  9  will  be  the  cutoff 
period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  my  dear  col- 
league. I  think  it  weis  50  minutes  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and 
an  hour  and  15  minutes  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  of  course,  referring  to  our 
old  days  as  college  professors  when  the 
students  were  smarter  than  those  we 
teach  today. 

Madam  President.  Senator  BYRD,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  spoke  on  my  pending 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  that  amendment  and  try  to  re- 
define it.  since  it  has  to  be  confusing 
tonight  to  anybody  trying  to  follow  the 
debate,  because  we  are  debating  three 
amendments  at  the  same  time.  I  would 
like  to  redefine  the  issue  and  then  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]. 

Madam  President,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  bank  the  money  that 
was  saved  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives killed  the  super- 
conducting super  collider. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  we  had 
a  very  passionate,  heated  debate  about 
the  SSC.  The  SSC,  of  course,  was  the 
world's  largest  and  most  significant 
scientific  project  undertaken  anywhere 


in  the  world  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
20th  century.  We  had  in  fact  paid  for 
one-third  of  the  project.  Its  construc- 
tion was  obviously  well  underway.  But 
when  Members  of  the  Senate  and  in 
even  greater  numbers  Members  of  the 
House  rose  to  speak,  they  said  we  have 
a  deficit  problem  and  we  should  kill 
the  SSC  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  tonight  talks  about  tight 
budgets,  talks  about  the  needs  of  other 
programs.  But,  Madam  President,  not 
one  single  Member  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate, when  we  debated  the  SSC,  said  kill 
the  SSC  to  fund  more  social  programs. 
Not  one  Member  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate  that  I  am  aware  of  said  kill  the 
SSC  in  case  we  have  a  fiood  or  a  hurri- 
cane or  an  earthquake.  Everybody  who 
spoke  against  the  SSC  said  kill  the 
SSC  so  that  we  can  reduce  the  deficit. 

Now,  Madam  President,  in  the  Senate 
we  decided  not  to  do  that  because  we 
had  built  a  third  of  it.  and  we  basically 
made  a  collective  decision  it  did  not 
make  any  sense.  The  House  decided  to 
kill  the  SSC.  and  today  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  project  is  dead. 

According  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, we  are  looking  at  $1,170,000,000  to 
siraply  shut  down  the  SSC,  settle  law- 
suits with  contractors,  and  settle  a 
lawsuit  with  the  State  of  Texas,  which 
has  put  $500  million  into  this  project, 
but  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
cided that  it  was  worth  paying  pen- 
alties and  shutdown  costs  of 
$1,170,000,000  to  kill  the  SSC.  all  in  the 
name  of  deficit  reduction. 

What  I  have  done  tonight  is  send  an 
amendment  to  be  considered  which 
would  do  what  every  opponent  of  the 
SSC  said  they  wanted  to  do.  Every  sin- 
gle opponent  of  the  SSC  said  they 
wanted  to  kill  the  SSC  to  use  the 
money  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

I  have  taken  what  we  were  going  to 
si>end  on  the  SSC  over  the  next  4  years 
and  have  taken  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy estimates  for  the  shutdown  and 
termination  costs  and  lawsuits.  I  have 
subtracted  the  shutdown  cost  from  the 
projected  spending  and  have  sent  an 
amendment  forward  asking  us  to  bank 
$2,2  billion  of  deficit  reduction  by  low- 
ering the  spending  caps  to  assure  that 
none  of  the  money  which  would  be  left 
over  after  we  have  iMiid  the  termi- 
nation costs  on  the  SSC  will  be  spent 
for  any  purpose  other  than  deficit  re- 
duction. 

Madam  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  perhaps 
the  most  respected  Member  of  this 
body,  has  said  tonight,  well,  we  have 
tight  budgets.  He  even  posed  the  ques- 
tion: What  if  we  had  a  hurricane  or 
what  if  we  had  earthquakes  in  Texas? 

Madam  President,  if  we  have  hurri- 
canes, we  are  going  to  do  exactly  what 
we  did  with  the  hurricane  that  oc- 
curred in  South  Carolina  and  the  hurri- 
cane that  occurred  in  Hawaii  and  the 
earthquake  that  occurred  in  California. 


We  are  going  to  declare  it  an  emer- 
gency and  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

The  point  is.  unless  we  bank  these 
savings,  hard-won  savings  from  the 
costs  imposed  on  the  American  tax- 
payer and  on  science  and  on  the  future 
of  America,  unless  we  guarantee  that 
the  money  saved  from  killing  the  SSC 
will  go  to  deficit  reduction,  it  will  not 
be  available  for  these  other  purposes 
anyway.  It  will  be  spent. 

Madam  President,  the  real  issue  on 
this  amendment  is.  do  our  words  mean 
anything?  Does  it  mean  anything  when 
a  Member  of  Congress  stands  up  and 
says  "let's  kill  a  project  to  reduce  the 
deficit."  If  we  reject  this  amendment, 
their  words  are  hollow.  They  mean  ab- 
solutely nothing. 

I  remind  my  colleagues,  these  are  not 
free  savings.  In  order  to  save  $2.2  bil- 
lion, we  are  going  to  pay  termination 
costs  of  over  $1  billion.  Now,  if  our  col- 
leagues had  stood  up  and  said  let  us 
pay  termination  costs  of  $1  billion  so 
that  we  can  spend  $2  billion  on  social 
programs,  my  guess  is  not  20  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  not  100  Members  of 
the  House  would  have  voted  to  kill  the 
SSC.  But  that  is  not  the  argument  they 
made. 

The  argument  they  made  was;  Let  us 
kill  the  SSC  to  reduce  the  deficit.  The 
Nation  has  a  deficit  problem,  and  by 
killing  the  SSC  we  can  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. 

Unless  we  go  back  and  change  the 
budget  spending  caps  to  assure  that 
this  money  will  not  be  spent  on  any- 
thing else,  every  penny  of  it  will  be 
spent  on  something  else,  and  the  defi- 
cit will  not  be  one  nickel  lower  than  it 
would  have  been  had  we  not  killed  the 
SSC. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  this  is  not 
a  new  concept.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas offered  a  similar  provision  when 
he  offered  an  amendment  to  kill  the 
space  station.  Senator  Doroan  earlier 
tonight  offered  a  similar  provision  as  a 
way  of  banking  savings  that  could  then 
be  used  to  pay  for  an  elimination  of  the 
retroactive  tax.  This  is  a  provision 
that  we  are  all  familiar  with,  and  this 
is  basically  an  honesty-in-debate  provi- 
sion. If  we  are  going  to  reject  this 
amendment  on  the  argument  that  we 
may  want  to  spend  this  money  some- 
where else,  then  the  words  we  say  in 
debate  mean  absolutely  nothing. 

I  believed  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
when  they  said  they  wanted  to  kill  the 
SSC  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  thought  it 
made  no  sense  given  the  project  was 
one-third  complete.  But  they  made 
that  decision;  I  did  not  make  it.  All  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  see  that  the  Con- 
gress lives  up  to  what  it  says. 

So  this  amendment  basically  is  an 
honesty-in-debate  amendment,  and  it 
is  a  way  of  guaranteeing  that  when  we 
said  we  were  going  to  use  the  money 
for  deficit  reduction  we  meant  it.  We 
do  have  tight  budgets.  We  also  spend  a 
lot  of  money.  We  killed  a  very  impor- 
tant scientific  project.  We  are  going  to 
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pay  $1  billion  to  simply  pay  off  con- 
tractors and  settle  lawsuits.  Will  that 
mean  anything  unless  we  apply  the 
savings  to  deficit  reduction?  I  say  no. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept 
this  amendment.  A  point  of  order  will 
be  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Bui  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  point  of  order  does 
not  lie  against  this  amendment  be- 
cause this  amendment  will  bust  the 
budget.  In  fact,  this  amendment  will 
lower  the  deficit  by  $2  billion.  The 
point  of  order  lies  against  the  amend- 
ment because  we  are  changing  the 
Budget  Act  without  going  through  the 
Budget  Committee. 

I  would  argue.  Madam  President, 
that  this  is  simply  a  matter  of  mecha- 
nism that  when  the  SSC  was  killed,  the 
American  people  had  every  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  money  was  going  to  go  to 
deficit  reduction.  All  this  amendment 
does  is  assure  that  in  fact  that  will  be 
the  case. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
waive  the  point  of  order  that  will  be 
raised  by  our  dear  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  so  that  we  can  say  in  all  hon- 
esty that  the  debate  about  the  SSC  was 
a  debate  about  deficit  reduction;  it  was 
not  a  debate  about  reducing  invest- 
ment in  the  next  generation  so  that  we 
can  invest  in  the  next  election. 

If  we  kill  the  SSC  and  we  do  not  bank 
the  money  and  we  do  not  reduce  the 
deficit,  what  we  have  in  fact  done  is 
killed  science,  killed  an  investment  in 
the  next  generation  to  invest  in  some 
project  that  has  a  bigger  return  in  the 
next  election. 

That  is  not  what  we  said  we  would 
do.  And  I  hope  we  will  not  do  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  says  that  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  assure  that  Con- 
gress lives  up  to  what  it  says.  Is  that 
about  right? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  that  is 
exactly  what  I  am  interested  in  doing, 
precisely.  I  want  Congress  to  live  up  to 
what  it  has  said.  And  what  has  it  said? 
When  Congress  enacted  the  budget  res- 
olution, here  is  what  it  said.  It  said 
that  for  1994,  Congress  would  have  $501 
billion  in  discretionary  budget  author- 
ity; for  1995.  it  would  have  $506.3  bil- 
lion; for  1996.  it  would  have  $519.1  bil- 
lion; for  1997,  $528.1  billion,  and  for  1998. 
$530.6  billion. 

We  all  voted  on  that.  That  resolution 
was  debated.  There  were  hearings  held 
on  it  in  the  Budget  Committee.  There 
was  a  markup  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. It  was  brought  to  the  fioor.  It  was 
debated.  We  voted  on  it.  The  House 
voted  on  a  budget  resolution.  And  the 
two  Houses  came  together,  and  these 
are  the  final  figures.  That  is  exactly 


what  I  want  Congress  to  do.  I  want  it 
to  live  up  to  what  it  says. 

It  gave  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  the  figures  that 
I  have  already  enumerated  here.  And 
those  figures  include  not  just  domestic 
discretionary  spending,  but  under  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority;  that  is 
defense,  and  it  is  foreign  operations,  as 
well  as  domestic.  That  is  all  we  have. 
That  is  the  whole  kit  and  caboodle.  We 
cannot  have  one  additional  dollar. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  that  budget 
resolution  which  allows  us  the  figures, 
the  amounts  that  I  have  enumerated, 
are  as  compared  to  the  CBO  March 
baseline — in  other  words,  as  compared 
to  what  those  figures  would  be  if  infla- 
tion were  taken  into  account — $224.5 
billion  under  inflation  for  the  5  years. 

What  we  are  allowed  in  budget  au- 
thority under  the  budget  resolution  is 
$59.7  billion  under  the  President's  re- 
quest, and  for  the  5  years,  $100  million 
over  a  hard  freeze  for  the  entire  5 
years. 

So  we  are  hurting,  and  we  are  hurt- 
ing for  moneys  that  are  needed  for  jus- 
tifiable programs  for  every  State  in  the 
Union— education,  forests,  parks, 
roads,  bridges,  environmental  needs, 
you  name  it.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  already  been  quartered  and 
placed  on  the  rack  and  hanged.  That  is 
all  we  have.  Now  my  distinguished 
friend  is  trying  to  ratchet  that  figure 
down. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  I  voted  with  him. 
I  voted  to  continue  this  monstrosity.  I 
plead  guilty.  So  the  Senator  cannot 
look  at  this  Senator  and  say,  "Oh,  you 
promised,  you  promised  to  put  this 
money  back  in  the  budget."  I  did  no 
such  thing. 

So,  Madam  President,  the  Senator 
has  spoken  the  exact  word  by  which  we 
should  be  guided  as  we  cast  our  votes; 
make  Congress  live  up  to  what  it  says, 
what  we  all  voted  on,  and  what  we 
agreed  to  in  the  budget  resolution. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  remind  Senators  that  the 
question  occurs  now  on  the  motion  to 
waive  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  for 
consideration  of  the  Brown  amend- 
ment No.  1086. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  additional 
minute  for  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  who  is  being 
stretched  on  the  rack  here  by  these 
tight  budgets  to}d  us  the  facts  when  he 
said  what  numbers  had  been  adopted  in 
the  budget  resolution.  But  when  we 
adopted  that  budget  resolution,  we  had 
an  ongoing  project  called  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  When  we 
voted  on  that  project  and  when  it  was 


killed  in  the  Congress,  those  who  voted 
against  it  did  not  say:  Let  us  cut  it  to 
fund  education.  They  did  not  say:  Let 
us  cut  it  to  fund  roads.  They  did  not 
say:  Let  us  cut  it  to  fund  bridges.  They 
did  not  say:  Let  us  cut  it  to  fund  envi- 
ronment. They  said:  Let  us  kill  the 
SSC  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

So  what  I  am  doing  is  simply  offering 
an  amendment  to  do  exactly  what  we 
said  we  would  do.  Let  me  tell  you  why 
this  is  so  critical.  No  amendment  to 
kill  any  project  or  cut  any  project  will 
have  any  meaning  from  this  point  for- 
ward if  we  reject  this  amendment. 

There  is  one  thing  I  will  say  about 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas:  In  his 
amendment  on  the  space  station,  he 
changed  the  spending  caps.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  here. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
able  friend  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  BUMP- 
ERS, and  I  told  him  why.  The  reason  is 
that  he  sought  to  reduce  the  caps.  I 
would  have  voted  to  cut  the  space  sta- 
tion funds  if  it  had  not  had  that  tail 
tied  on  to  it  to  reduce  the  caps.  We  are 
going  to  have  more  and  more  and  more 
of  these  amendments.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  them  more  and  more  and 
more,  each  time. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  "no"  on  the 
motion  to  waive  the  point  of  order. 

VOTE  ON  A.MENDMENT  NO.  1086 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  Brown 
amendment.  No.  1086. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Campbell],  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DURENBERGER],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  JEFFORDS],  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'AMATO]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  336  Leg.) 
YEAS— 52 


Bennett 

Cochran 

Dorgan 

Bingaman 

Cohen 

Exon 

Boren 

Conrad 

Faircloth 

Brown 

Coverdell 

Glenn 

Bryan 

Cralg 

Gorton 

Bums 

Danforth 

Gramm 

Chafee 

Dole 

Gnusley 

Coats 

Domenici 

Gregg 
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Hatch 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hutchison 

Kassebaum 

Kempthorne 

Kerrey 

Mack 

McCain 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Murkowski 

NIckles 

Packwood 

Simon 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Coverdell 

Craig 

Danforth 

DeConclni 

Dole 

DomenicI 

t)organ 

Helms 

Hutchison 

Jeffords 

Kassebaum 

Kempthorne 

Kerrey 

Kohl 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Robb 

Roth 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Helms 

Hutchison 

Jeffords 

Kassebaum 

Kempthorne 

Lautenberg 

Lieberman 

Mack 

McCain 

McConnell 

Murkowski 

NIckles 

Pressler 

Reid 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wofford 

Kohl 

Presaler 

Warner 

Exon 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Lott 

Roth 

Lett 

Reid 

Faircloth 

Lott 

Smith 

Lugar 

Shelby 

Lugar 

Sasaer 

Feingold 
Gorton 

Lugar 
Mack 

Specter 
Thurmond 

NAYS— 51 

NAYS-43 

Graham 

Mathews 

Wallop 

Akaka 

Feingold 

Mikulski 

Akaka 

Baucua 

Biden 

Boxer 

Harkln 
Heflln 
Hollinss 
Inouye 

Moynihan 

Murray 

Nunn 

Pell 

Cramm 
Grassley 
Gregg 
Hatch 

McCain 
McConnell 
Murkowski 
NIckles 

Warner 
Wofford 

Baucus 

Biden 

BIngaman 

Boren 

Boxer 

Feinsteln 

Ford 

Glenn 

Graham 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moynihan 

Murray 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Breauz 

Bumpers 

Byrd 

Daschle 

Johnston 
Kennedy 
Kerry 
Lautenberg 

Pryor 
Rlegle 
Robb 
Rockefeller 

Akaka 
Biden 

NAYS-39 

Harkin 
Hatfield 

Mitchell 
Moseley-Braun 

Bradley 
Breaux 
Bumpers 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Leahy 

Roth 

Bingaman 

Heflin 

Moynihan 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 
Robb 

Rockefeller 
Sarbanes 

DeConcinl 

Dodd 

Felnfold 

Feins tein 

Ford 

Graham 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Mathews 

Sarbana* 

Shelby 

Wellstone 

Boren 
Boxer 
Breaux 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Murray 

Pell 

Pryor 

Conrad 

Coverdell 

Daschle 

Kerrey 
Kerry 

Kohl 

Mikulski 
Mitchell 
Moaeley-Braun 

Wofford 

Bryan 
Byrd 
Daschle 
Dodd 

Kennedy 
Kerry 
Leahy 
Levin 

Reid 
Rlegle 
Rockefeller 
Sarbanes 

Dodd 
Domenlci 
Dorgan 
Exon 

Leahy 
Levin 
Mathews 
Metzenbaum 

Sasser 
Simon 
Simpson 
Wellstone 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Feinsteln 

Lieberman 

Simon 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Bond 

Campbell 

D'Amato 

Durenberger 

Jeffords 

Ford 
Glenn 

Metzenbaum 
Mikulski 

Stevens 
Wellstone 

Campbell 

DAmato 

Durenberger 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1086)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

VOTE  TO  WAIVE  BUDGET  ACT  ON  AMENDMENT 

NO.   1087 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  waive  the  appropriate  sections  of 
the  Budget  Act  for  consideration  of  my 
amendment  numbered  1087,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act  for  consider- 
ation of  amendment  numbered  1087. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  CAMPBELL]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato] 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Durenberger]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'AMATO]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  58, 
□ays  39.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  337  Leg.] 
YEAS— 58 


Baucus 

Brown 

Coau 

Bennett 

Bumpers 

Cochran 

Bond 

Bums 

Cohen 

Bradley 

Chafee 

Conrad 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Campbell  DAmato  Durenberger 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  58.  the  nays  are  39. 
Three-fi{ths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained.  The 
amendment  falls. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  MOTION  TO  WAIVE  THE  BUDGET  ACT  ON 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1088 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  waive  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  for  the  consideration  of  the 
McCain  amendment  No.  1088. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Campbell]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato] 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Durenberger]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'AMATO]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  46. 

nays  51.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  338  Leg] 

YEAS— J6 

Bennett  Cochran  Gorton 

Bond  Cohen  Oramm 

Brown  Craig  Grassley 

Bryan  Danforth  Gregg 

Bums  DeConcinl  Harkln 

Chafee  Dole  Hatch 

Coats  Faircloth  Heflln 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BRYAN).  On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  46. 
and  the  nays  are  51.  Three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  not 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
motion  is  rejected. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained,  and 
the  amendment  No.  1088  falls. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 
RESTORATION  ACT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  today  considers  the  Religious 
Freedom  Restoration  Act.  introduced 
by  my  colleagues  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Hatch.  If  approved,  this  im- 
portant legislation  will  restore  the 
standard  by  which  laws  that  burden 
one's  free  exercise  of  religion  are 
judged;  and  as  a  nation  whose  begin- 
nings are  founded  in  great  part  on  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  that 
standard  is  important  indeed. 

The  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
that  caused  a  disruption  in  the  estab- 
lished jurisprudence  on  the  exercise  of 
religion  was  that  of  Employment  Divi- 
sion. Oregon  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources versus  Smith  et  al.  It  involved 
two  Oregon  men,  fired  from  their  jobs 
for  ingesting  peyote  as  part  of  a  Native 
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American  religious  ceremony,  who 
sought  to  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation but  were  disqualified  on  the 
grounds  that  under  Oregon  State  law, 
their  actions  constituted  misconduct. 
The  question  that  eventually  came  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  was  not  so 
much  the  actions  of  these  two  men,  but 
whether  or  not  the  Oregon  law  banning 
peyote  regardless  of  use.  violated  the 
Constitution's  free  exercise  of  religion 
clause.  Both  Justice  Scalia,  who  wrote 
the  1990  opinion,  and  Justice  O'Connor, 
who  wrote  a  partial  dissent,  found  that 
the  peyote  ban  did  not  violate  the  free 
exercise  clause.  However,  the  standards 
they  used  to  reach  the  same  conclusion 
were  completely  different;  and  that  is 
what  this  proposed  legislation 
addresses. 

Justice  Scalia  argued  that  neutral 
and  generally  applicable  laws— such  as 
the  Oregon  law — that  aren't  specifi- 
cally directed  at  acts  taken  while  prac- 
ticing a  religion,  and  that  just  happen 
to  burden  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
in  the  course  of  their  general  applica- 
tion, do  not  violate  the  Free  Exercise 
clause.  According  to  Scalia,  as  long  as 
the  law  meets  the  test  of  being  neutral, 
and  generally  applicable,  it  may  be 
safe  from  first  amendment  challenge 
Only  laws  that  specifically  seek  to  ban 
religious  acts  would  automatically  be 
unconstitutional. 

Justice  O'Connor  strongly  disagreed 
with  this  analysis,  saying  that  it  "dra- 
matically departs  from  well-settled 
First  Amendment  jurisprudence,  ap- 
pears unnecessary  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion presented,  and  is  incompatible 
with  our  Nation's  fundamental  com- 
mitment to  individual  liberty."  O'Con- 
nor took  issue  with  Scalia's  contention 
that  a  law  need  only  be  neutral  and 
"generally  applicable"  to  be  exempt 
from  first  amendment  challenge  She 
argued  that  instead,  the  first  amend- 
ment requires  a  case-by-case  deter- 
mination of  the  merits  of  each  particu- 
lar claim.  O'Connor  pointed  out  that 
the  Court  always  has  asked  the  govern- 
ment to  demonstrate  that  not  provid- 
ing an  exemption  is  "essential  to  ac- 
complish an  overriding  governmental 
interest,"  or  represents  "the  least  re- 
strictive means  of  achieving  some  com- 
pelling State  interest." 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today 
would,  as  O'Connor  would  say.  restore 
the  vitality  of  the  first  amendment  by 
reinstating  the  "compelling  govern- 
ment interest  test"  for  laws  that  bur- 
den—willfully or  inadvertently— reli- 
gious acts. 

This  may  sound  dry  and  technical, 
but  it  is  not.  Ensuring  that  each  Amer- 
ican has  the  right  to  exercise  his  or  her 
religious  beliefs  goes  straight  to  the 
heart  of  what  this  Nation  is  all  about, 
and  as  I  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  core 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  Without  Congress  acting  to 
restore  the  compelling  government  in- 
terest standard,  the  neutral,  generally 


applicable  standard  set  by  the  1990  Or- 
egon case  will  continue  to  prevail.  And 
that  1990  standard  has  caused  consider- 
able harm. 

One  case  directly  affected  by  the  1990 
Oregon  case  took  place  in  my  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  involved  the  Yangs, 
a  Hmong  family  in  Providence.  Neng 
Yang  was  admitted  to  RI  Hospital  for 
an  unknown  illness  and  died  1  week 
later.  For  religious  reasons,  the  family 
asked  that  no  autopsy  be  i)erformed; 
and  the  doctors  pledged  that  that  re- 
quest would  be  honored.  I  want  to  note 
that  this  request  is  of  great  important 
to  those  who  are  Hmong,  for  if  Hmong 
cultural  rites  and  traditions  are  not 
followed,  the  surviving  family  is  be- 
lieved to  be  cursed.  But  at  the  funeral 
home,  when  the  Yangs  went  to  carry 
out  the  traditional  cultural  dressing  of 
the  body,  they  were  upset  to  find  that 
an  autopsy  had  in  fact  been  performed. 
The  Yangs  protested  in  court,  and  in 
January  of  1990,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Raymond  Pettine  ruled  in  their 
favor.  In  light  of  the  Oregon  case,  how- 
ever, in  November  Judge  Pettine,  with 
deep  regret,  recalled  his  original  deci- 
sion and  reversed  his  ruling,  agreeing 
with  Justice  Brennan  that  in  the  Or- 
egon case,  the  Majority's  decision  "ef- 
fectuates a  wholesale  overturning  of 
settled  law  concerning  the  religion 
clauses  of  our  Constitution." 

Clearly  the  Yang  family's  religious 
beliefs  were  violated.  But  without  con- 
gressional action  to  restore  the  pre- 
1990  standard,  they  and  many,  many 
others  like  them  are  and  will  remain 
helpless  to  prevent  similar  violations. 
If  the  1990  standard  stands  untouched, 
Rhode  Islanders  and  other  Americans 
who  are  religious — be  they  Catholic, 
Moslem,  Quaker,  or  Buddhist — may 
find  themselves  subject  someday  to  ap- 
parently neutral  government  restric- 
tions that  nonetheless  impair  their 
ability  to  practice  their  religion. 

Religious  freedom  has  deep  roots  in 
my  State,  and  in  this  Nation.  It  was  to 
the  members  of  the  Touro  Synagogue 
in  Newport,  R.I.,  that  George  Washing- 
ton wrote  his  now-famous  thank  you 
letter,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  "hap- 
pily, the  Government  of  the  United 
States  *  *  *  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanc- 
tion [and]  to  persecution  no  assist- 
ance"—a  direct  reference  to  religious 
liberty,  and  at  the  time,  words  of  reas- 
surance to  a  Hebrew  congregation  un- 
certain of  States'  intentions  on  reli- 
gious freedom. 

And  the  ultimate  pledge  of  protec- 
tion from  religious  persecution  was  in- 
corporated as  part  of  the  very  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution:  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  the  free 
exercise  thereof*  *  *." 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
the  Senate  today  is  critical  to  reaffirm 
this  Nation's  historical  commitment  to 
the  religious  freedom  of  its  citizens. 
Similar   legislation   already   has   been 


approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; with  decisive  action  today,  the 
Senate  can  put  this  measure  well  on  its 
way  to  becoming  law.  I  urge  our  speedy 
action. 

NATIONAL  UNFUNDED  MANDATES  DAY 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ments that  are  being  made  here  today 
in  opposition  to  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates need  to  be  heard  by  all  in  Con- 
gress. 

Our  States  and  cities  are  being  suffo- 
cated by  these  mandates.  They  not 
only  force  State  and  local  tax  increases 
on  Americans  increasingly  unable  to 
shoulder  them,  but  they  also  limit 
local  flexibility  to  respond  to  local  pri- 
orities. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  both  repealing  mandates  and 
stopping  their  proliferation.  In  fact,  I 
sponsored  the  principal  legislation  in 
the  previous  Congress  that  would  stop 
unfunded  mandates. 

I  am  therefore  very  pleased  to  see 
this  effort  here  today— an  effort  that 
will  indeed  broaden  the  understanding 
of  the  detrimental  effects  of  unfunded 
mandates.  And  I  hope  that  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  vote  to  limit  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandates  before  the  year  is  out. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1084,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
explain  my  vote  against  waiving  the 
Budget  Act  for  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

This  amendment  would  repeal  the 
retroactive  taxes  passed  in  the  recent 
reconciliation  bill,  and  offset  the  reve- 
nue effects  with  elimination  of  the 
space  station.  I  voted  against  waiving 
the  Budget  Act.  which  was.  in  effect,  a 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

I  did  so  despite  my  strong  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  retroactive  income  and 
estate  taxes.  These  taxes  will  not  only 
punish  the  economy,  they  are  fun- 
damentally unfair.  We  ought  to  get  rid 
of  them  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  trying  to  do  so  on  this  bill,  and 
by  tying  it  to  elimination  of  the  space 
station,  both  distorts  the  priorities  of 
the  American  people  and  presents  a 
false  choice  to  them. 

S.  578 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
my  credentials  are  intact  regarding  my 
record  of  support  for  the  religious  lib- 
erties envisioned  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. This  Nation  was  created  by  men 
and  women  convinced  that  the  right  to 
observe  one's  faith,  free  from  the  heavy 
hand  of  Government,  is  the  most  cher- 
ished of  individual  freedoms. 

Having  said  that.  I  am  obliged  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Religious  Freedom  Res- 
toration Act  (S.  578)  purports  to 
strengthen  the  religious  protections  af- 
forded by  the  Constitution.  In  fact, 
with  a  name  like  the  Religious  Free- 
dom Restoration  Act  how  can  anyone 
vote  against  it.  Unfortunately,  around 
this    place    you    learn    quickly    that 
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catchy  names  on  bills  do  not  tell  what 
Paul    Harvey    calls    "the    rest    of    the 

story". 

Mr.  President,  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act  has  less  to  do  with  our 
legal  and  historical  notions  of  religious 
liberties  than  it  does  with  the  creation 
of  new  rights  and  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  Nation's  lawyers.  This 
legislation  when  enacted  will  make  it 
easier  for  litigants  with  many  different 
and  singular  religious  beliefs  to  attack, 
virtually  all  State  and  Federal  laws 
that  somehow  burden  acts  that  individ- 
uals engage  in  as  part  of  their  religious 
practice. 

Mark  my  words,  once  again  the 
courthouse  doors  are  about  to  fly  open 
as  thousands  will  demand  protection 
for  religious  practices  as  varied  as  the 
use  of  hallucinogenic  drugs  and  animal 
sacrifice.  Senator  Simpson  said  it  well 
last  night: 

We  must  always  be  mindful  that  we  are  not 
concerned  in  any  way  here  with  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  addressing  restrictions  or  regu- 
lation of  beliefs.  We  are  talking  about  acts. 
That  Is  the  crucial  distinction  that  was 
missed  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  it 
was  obviously  missed  on  this  floor  in  many 
other  issues  riised  by  this  legislation 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  leg- 
islation designed  to  promote,  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  will  create  another 
series  of  legal  rights  to  countermand 
generally  applicable  criminal  law 
across  the  country  and  undermine  oth- 
erwise reasonable  restrictions  on  the 
behavior  of  those  who  are  incarcerated 
in  the  Nation's  prison  systems. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  I  re- 
ceived a  package  of  information  on  this 
act  from  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  along  with  letters  op- 
posing this  bill  from  three  former  di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, 20  state  attorneys  general  and  the 
directors  of  48  State  prison  systems. 

The  North  Carolina  attorney  general, 
summarizing  the  concerns  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  front  line  of  fighting 
crime,  argues  that  the  bill,  as  written, 
will  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  the 
administration  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  correctional  facilities. 

Last  year  49,939  civil  cases  were 
brought  by  prisoners  in  the  Federal 
prison  system  alone.  More  cases  were 
filed  by  prisoners  against  the  govern- 
ment than  the  government  filed  cases 
against  criminals. 

My  reading  of  this  legislation  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  inmates  will  be 
provided  much  greater  latitude  to  as- 
sault legitimate  prison  authority,  by 
masking  disobedience  under  the  guise 
of  special  privileges  for  religious  obser- 
vation. The  recent  tragedy  in  the 
Lucasville,  OH,  is  a  case  in  point. 
There,  members  of  the  Fruit  of  Islam, 
a  radical  Moslem  group,  demanded  as  a 
condition  for  hostage  release,  an  ex- 
emption from  regulations  requiring 
testing  for  tuberculosis,  asserting  reli- 
gious rights,  even  though  such  testing 
is  required  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 


ease among  the  closely  quartered  pris- 
on population.  Five  people  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  incident. 

In  other  prisons,  inmates  associated 
with  the  Aryan  Nations,  Yaweh  Ben 
Yaweh,  the  Klan,  and  Louis  Farrakahn 
are  suing  to  force  authorities  to  dis- 
tribute racist  and  anti-Semitic  publi- 
cations to  the  prison  population  in  the 
name  of  free  exercise  of  religion.  In- 
mates are  also  suing  for  special  cloth- 


The  amendments  are  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Coverdell  regarding  un- 
funded mandates;  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Gramm  of  Texas  regarding  a 
Federal  employment  cap;  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Gramm  of  Texas  re- 
garding national  performance  review; 
an  amendment  by  Senator  MURKOWSKI 
regarding  worker  profiling;  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Nickles  creating  a 
point  of  order  relating  to  retroactivity; 


ing  and  eating  privileges.  As  a  result  of    an  amendment  by  Senator  Lott  that  is 


a  prisoner  lawsuit,  one  State  court  has 
even  recognized  as  a  religion  a  group 
called  the  Church  of  the  New  Song 
which  demands  steak  and  wine  for  its 
religious  practice  every  Friday. 

Under  S.  578,  prison  authorities 
would  have  a  hard  time  justifying  a  re- 
fusal of  such  requests  because  prison 
regulations  will  now  be  placed  under 
the  compelling  State  interest  test  that 
permits  courts  to  second  guess  prison 
administration  in  almost  every  area  of 
prison  discipline.  The  act  as  currently 
written  would  overrule  the  three-part 
test  for  evaluation  of  prison  regula- 
tions which  allegedly  infringe  on  the 
constitutional  rights  of  prisoners,  es- 
tablished in  Turner  v.  Safley.  482  U.S.  76 
(1987),  O'Lone  v.  Estate  of  Shabazz.  482 
U.S.  340  (1987),  and  Thornburgh  v.  Ab- 
bott. 490  U.S.  401  (1989). 

Under  the  test,  prison  regulations 
which  impact  on  the  exercise  of  first 
amendment  rights  pass  muster  if  they 
are  "reasonably  related  to  legitimate 
penological  interests."  In  an  effort  to 
balance  the  interests  of  prison  safety 
and  individual  rights,  the  test  requires 
a  rational  connection  between  prison 
regulation  and  the  legitimate  govern- 
mental interest.  In  other  words  does 
the  individual  assertion  of  first  amend- 
ment rights  have  a  detrimental  impact 
on  the  prison  staff,  other  inmates,  and 
the  allocation  of  prison  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  challenging 
the  right  to  worship  for  those  in  the 
prison  population.  Nowhere  is  the  need 
for  religion  more  apparent  than  in  the 
prisons.  Religious  freedom  is  important 
as  long  as  you  do  not  force  the  State 
and  Federal  systems  to  go  bankrupt 
answering  frivolous  claims  and  accom- 
modating phony  religions. 

Due  to  the  closed  and  often  dan- 
gerous nature  of  prison  society,  the 
reasonably  related  test  seems  appro- 
priate to  regulate  prison  religious  prac- 
tices. Civilian  standards  of  justice  and 
safety  don't  apply  in  the  volatile  pris- 
on setting  and  we  should  not  be  a  party 
to  the  breakdown  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  penal  system,  because 
too  many  lives  are  at  stake. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
be  the  only  first-degree  amendments 
remaining  in  order  to  this  bill,  and 
that  they  be  subject  to  relevant  sec- 
ond-degree amendments,  and  that  no 
motion  to  recommit  be  in  order. 


relevant;  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Dole  that  is  relevant;  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Metzenbaum  that  is  rel- 
evant; another  amendment  by  Senator 
Metzenbaum  that  is  relevant;  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Moynihan  that 
is  relevant;  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Mitchell  that  is  relevant;  and  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Mack  regard- 
ing spending  cuts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1089 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  consideration  of 
any  retroactive  tax  increase  unless  three- 
fifths  of  all  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn 
waive  the  prohibition  by  rollcall  vote) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Nickles  and  Shelby.  I 
send  to  the  desk  the  amendment  which 
we  will  proceed  to  address  tomorrow  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
for  Mr  Nickles.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Shelby. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1089. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
SEC.  .  RETROACTIVE  TAX  INCREASES  IN  THE 
SENATE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— It  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  the  Senate  to  consider  any  material  in 
any  bill,  joint  resolution,  amendment,  mo- 
tion, conference  report,  or  amendment  be- 
tween the  Houses  that  increases  a  tax  retro- 
actively. 

(b)  Point  of  Order.— Upon  a  point  of  order 
being  made  by  any  Senator  against  material 
in  any  bill  or  joint  resolution,  amendment, 
motion,  conference  report,  or  amendment  be- 
tween the  Houses  that  increases  a  tax  retro- 
actively, and  the  point  of  order  being  sus- 
tained by  the  Chair,  the  part  of  such  title  or 
provision  that  increases  a  tax  retroactively 
shall  be  deemed  stricken  from  the  measure 
and  may  not  be  offered  as  an  amendment 
from  the  floor. 

(c)  Treatment  of  Conference  Report.— 
When  the  Senate  is  considering  a  conference 
report  or  an  amendment  between  the  Houses, 
upon— 

(Da  point  of  order  being  made  by  any  Sen- 
ator against  material  that  increases  a  tax 
retroactively;  and 

(2)  such  point  of  order  being  sustained. 
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such  material  contained  in  such  conference 
report  or  amendment  shall  be  deemed  strick- 
en, and  the  Senate  shall  proceed  without  in- 
tervening action  or  motion,  to  consider  the 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  shall  recede 
from  its  amendment  and  concur  with  a  fur- 
ther amendment,  or  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  with  a  further  amendment,  as 
the  case  may  be.  which  further  amendment 
shall  consist  of  only  that  portion  of  the  con- 
ference report  or  House  amendment,  as  the 
case  may  be,  not  so  stricken.  Any  such  mo- 
tion in  the  Senate  shall  be  debatable  for  2 
hours.  In  any  case  in  which  such  point  of 
order  is  sustained  against  a  conference  re- 
port (or  Senate  amendment  derived  from 
such  conference  report  by  operation  of  this 
subsection),  no  further  amendment  shall  be 
in  order. 

(d)  Waivers.— 

(1)  Super  majority  waiver.— Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2).  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  may  be  waived  only  upon  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  three-fifths  of  all  Senators, 
duly  chosen  and  sworn.  Each  part  of  a  title 
or  provision  that  increases  a  tax  retro- 
actively shall  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
No  motion  for  a  general  waiver  shall  be  en- 
tertained. 

(2)  Waiver  during  time  of  war  or  mili- 
tary conflict.— The  Senate  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  waived 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  military  conflict  which 
causes  an  imminent  and  serious  military 
threat  to  national  security  and  is  so  declared 
by  a  joint  resolution,  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, which  becomes  law. 

(e)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'increases  a  tax  retro- 
actively" means  a  change  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  that  will  result  in  an 
obligation  to  pay  a  larger  tax  and  when  such 
change  is  made  effective  prior  to: 

(1)  the  date  when  formal  public  notice  is 
given  regarding  the  effective  date  of  such 
material  by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  of 
either  House  of  Congress; 

(2)  the  date  of  approval  by  either  House  of 
Congress:  or 

(3)  the  date  of  approval  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
material. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FORD.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  applies  to  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
will  be  here  to  hopefully  discuss  this 
with  my  colleagues.  I  wonder.  I  have  a 
hearing  tomorrow.  We  have  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Public  Printer,  and  we 
have  three  members  of  the 
Smithsonian  Trustees.  If  I  have  to  get 
somebody  else  or  cancel  the  hearing.  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  it.  But  I  want  to 
alert  my  colleague  that  if  there  is  some 
way  we  could  work  it  out  so  I  could 
hold  my  hearing  and  then  debate  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  do  that.  Other- 
wise. I  want  to  alert  my  colleague  to 
that. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  nature  or  the  sub- 
stance of  the  debate,  but  certainly  my 
friend  from  Kentucky,  my  colleague, 
the  assistant  leader— I  am  sure  we  will 
accommodate  his  schedule  tomorrow  to 


address  this  amendment.  But  I  think  in 
accordance  with  the  leader's  request, 
we  got  this  before  the  body. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  for  the  information  of  all 
Senators  that  the  Senate  will  remain 
in  session  tomorrow  for  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  complete  action  on  this  bill. 
The  Senate  will  not  leave  tomorrow, 
tomorrow  night.  Friday  morning, 
whenever,  until  we  complete  action  on 
this  bill.  All  Senators  should  be  aware 
of  that.  The  Senate  will  remain  in  ses- 
sion continuously  without  interruption 
until  final  disposition  of  this  bill  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  with 
President  Clinton's  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress of  the  Health  Security  Act  of  1993 
we  begin  the  final  push  to  develop  a 
consensus  on  health  care  reform.  And 
that  is  what  this  bill  provides,  an  ex- 
cellent concept,  a  starting  place  from 
which  to  build  that  consensus.  Enact- 
ment of  comprehensive  legislation  to 
ensure  health  coverage  for  all  Ameri- 
cans will  be  an  historic  moment  in  our 
country.  I  predict  it  will  happen  during 
this  103d  Congress  thanks  to  the  vision, 
leadership  and  hard  work  of  President 
Bill  Clinton  and  First  Lady  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton.  I  will  continue  to 
work  with  them  and  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  bring  about 
much-needed  reform  of  our  health  care 
system.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  join  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  President's 
Health  Security  Act. 

During  the  past  several  years  I  have 
discussed  healthcare  with  hundreds  of 
people  in  my  home  State  of  Ohio  and  in 
Washington,  DC.  I  have  participated  in 
formal  hearings,  visited  health  care  fa- 
cilities, and  have  heard  from  health 
care  providers,  consumers,  insurers, 
and  payers.  These  meetings  have  rein- 
forced my  view  that  the  best  medical 


care  in  the  world  is  right  here  in  our 
country,  and  that  too  many  Americans 
cannot  afford  this  care  because  they  do 
not  have  health  insurance  or  their  in- 
surance is  inadequate.  Workers  who 
fear  losing  their  health  insurance,  as 
well  as  the  critical  problem  of  over  37 
million  uninsured  Americans,  are  a 
major  driving  force  for  health  care  re- 
form. 

I  support  President  Clinton's  efforts 
to  ensure  that  all  Americans  have 
health  insurance  that  is  affordable, 
that  covers  a  comprehensive  set  of  ben- 
efits, and  that  cannot  be  lost  when 
someone  is  ill  or  changes  jobs.  The 
Clinton  plan  would  provide  health  se- 
curity for  all  Americans  by  improving 
our  current  employment-based  system 
of  health  insurance.  Employers,  the 
self-insured  and  unemployed  individ- 
uals would  join  together  in  large  re- 
gional purchasing  groups  called  Health 
Alliances  to  buy  insurance  based  on 
price  and  the  quality  of  care  provided 
by  competing  health  plans.  Federal 
subsidies  would  assist  small  employers 
with  low-wage  workers,  and  low-in- 
come individuals,  purchase  insurance. 

Insurance  laws  would  be  changed  so 
that  all  members  of  a  Health  Alliance 
would  be  charged  the  same  price  for 
the  same  health  plan,  no  one  could  be 
denied  insurance  because  of  their 
health  status,  and  no  one  could  lose 
their  insurance  eligibility  for  any  rea- 
son. And  because  each  alliance  would 
be  required  to  offer  several  health 
plans,  including  health  maintenance 
organizations  [HMO's],  provider  net- 
works and  fee-for-service.  consumers 
would  have  a  wide  choice  of  doctors 
and  other  providers.  This  would  be  an 
added  benefit  for  many  employees  who 
currently  have  insurance  but  do  not 
have  a  choice  of  health  plans. 

The  Health  Security  Act  also  pro- 
vides a  new  prescription  drug  benefit 
for  Medicare  beneficiaries,  a  home-  and 
community-based  care  program  for  the 
elderly  and  disabled,  and  Federal  as- 
sistance in  providing  retiree  health 
benefits.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  need  for  these  important 
protections.  Given  our  current  Federal 
deficit.  I  will  work  to  ensure  that  we 
have  accurate  information  about  the 
costs  of  these  expanded  Federal  obliga- 
tions and  how  we  will  pay  for  them. 

Along  with  providing  health  insur- 
ance security  for  all  Americans,  the 
President's  Health  Security  Act  in- 
cludes proposals  to  slow  the  growth  in 
both  public  and  private  health  expendi- 
tures. This  would  be  done  by  ensuring 
that  we  pay  only  for  the  most  appro- 
priate, cost-effective  care,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  preventive  care;  and  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  health  spend- 
ing due  to  administrative  and  paper- 
work burdens,  our  current  malpractice, 
laws,  and  fraud  and  abuse.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  thorough  examination  of  how 
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best  to  develop  and  implement  a  na- 
tional health  budget  without  com- 
promising the  care  health  providers 
give  to  their  patients  or  adversely  im- 
pacting research  and  technology  gains. 

Even  with  successful  cost  contain- 
ment, providing  health  care  for  all 
Americans  and  expanding  benefits  will 
be  costly.  Under  the  Health  Security 
Act.  individuals,  families  and  employ- 
ers would  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  their  health  care  through  pre- 
miums, deductibles  and  copayments. 
Additional  funding  would  come  from 
savings  in  Medicare.  Medicaid  and 
other  Federal  programs,  and  from  in- 
creased taxes  on  tobacco  products. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  debate 
about  the  cost  of  the  President's 
Health  Security  Act.  and  I  welcome 
this  debate.  I  want  to  be  sure  we  can 
pay  for  the  benefits  we  are  promising. 
However,  I  truly  believe  that  what  we 
cannot  afford  is  to  do  nothing.  That 
would  be  the  biggest  cost  of  all  for  our 
country.  Health  care  today  is  one  of 
the  biggest  taxes  on  our  economy,  and 
rising  health  care  costs  are  a  leading 
cause  of  our  Nation's  skyrocketing 
budget  deficit.  If  we  fail  to  act.  health 
expenditures,  estimated  to  be  $930  bil- 
lion, or  14  percent  of  gross  domestic 
product  [GDP],  this  year,  will  rise  to 
$1.3  trillion,  or  18.9  percent  of  GDP  by 
the  year  2000.  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans will  still  be  uninsured  or  fearful  of 
losing  their  health  insurance. 

President  Clinton  made  health  care 
reform  a  top  priority  in  his  administra- 
tion, and  he  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  presenting  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act  as  a  detailed  legislative  pro- 
posal. I  share  his  hope  and  his  belief 
that  future  generations — our  children 
and  grandchildren— will  find  it  incon- 
ceivable that  in  the  past  a  person  could 
be  denied  health  care  or  could  be  bank- 
rupted by  an  injury  or  illness  because 
our  Nation  did  not  have  a  comprehen- 
sive health  care  system  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  am  committed  to  solving  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  crisis,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  continuing  debate  on  how 
best  to  provide  and  pay  for  health  care 
for  all  Americans.  The  Health  Security 
Act  is  an  excellent  starting  point  as  we 
work  together— the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Governors,  health  care  pro- 
viders, insurers,  employers,  and  the 
American  people — to  fashion  a  truly 
American  system  that  will  provide 
health  security  for  all 


addition.  Senators  John  Breaux  and 
Dave  Durenberger  recently  intro- 
duced the  companion  bill  in  the  Senate 
These  two  bills  contain  many 
similarities  with  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican bill  and  the  administrations  pro- 
posal. 

For  example,  all  of  these  plans  would 
guarantee  universal  access  to  health 
insurance  and  subsidize  individuals' 
purchases  of  coverage  based  on  income. 
In  addition,  health  plans  would  be  re- 
quired to  offer  coverage  to  everyone 
and  would  prohibit  them  from  denying 
coverage  for  preexisting  medical  condi- 
tions. 

The  plans  would  promote  competi- 
tion among  health  plans  by  limiting 
the  increases  in  health  care  spending 
and  would  establish  a  standardized  ben- 


THE  MANAGED  COMPETITION  ACT 
OF  1993 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Conservative  Democratic  Forum  [CDF] 
led  by  representatives  Jim  Cooper  and 
Mike  Andrews  introduced  the  Managed 
Competition  Act  of  1993  on  October  6, 
1993.  This  bill  has  bipartisan  support  in 
the  House  with  19  Republicans  and  27 
Democrats  signed  on  as  cosponsors.  In 


more  than  half  of  all  employees  in  a 
State  purchase  through  the  coopera- 
tive. 

Another  major  difference  between 
the  GOP  plan  and  the  managed  com- 
petition proposal  is  the  issue  of  the  tax 
cap.  The  CDF  and  Breaux/Durenberger 
bills  only  place  the  tax  cap  on  the  em- 
ployer. The  deductibility  of  health  ben- 
efits for  employers  would  be  limited  to 
the  cost  of  the  least  expensive  plan  in 
the  area  offering  the  standard  benefits 
plan.  In  addition,  the  President's  plan 
only  places  a  tax  cap  on  the  employer. 

Under  the  GOP  plan,  a  tax  cap  is 
placed  on  both  employers  and  employ- 
ees. Employers  would  only  be  able  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  providing  a  certified 
health  insurance  premium  up  to  the 
tax  cap.  Employer-provided  health  in- 


efits  package  to  be  offered  by  health     surance  premiums  in  excess  of  the  tax 


plans.  Regional  purchasing  groups 
would  be  established  under  all  of  these 
plans  through  which  small  businesses 
and  individuals  purchase  insurance. 

As  is  evident,  the  basis  of  all  of  these 
bills  lies  with  managed  competition. 
The  area  in  which  there  is  the  most 
noted  difference  is  in  how  the  plans 
achieve  cost  savings  within  the  health 
care  system.  The  administration's  plan 
uses  Government  control  and  regula- 
tion such  as  price  controls  while  the 
CDF.  Breaux,  and  GOP  plans  favor  hav- 
ing the  Government  establish  ground 
rules  for  allowing  competition  to  exist 
among  private  health  plans  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

The  basic  idea  surrounding  increased 
competition  in  the  marketplace  is  that 
health  care  remains  a  private  market, 
but  with  enough  Government  interven- 
tion to  create  the  kind  of  competition 
that  will  control  costs  and  provide 
quality  health  care.  Republicans  and 
conservative  Democrats  believe  that 
price  controls  and  global  budgets  will 
make  this  much  more  difficult.  We 
would  rather  focus  on  realigning  incen- 
tives and  reducing  bureaucracy  so  that 
market  competition  can  keep  costs 
down. 

A  major  difference  between  the  Man- 
aged Competition  Act  and  GOP  plan  is 
that  the  Managed  Competition  Act 
does  not  require  an  individual  or  an 
employer  mandate  to  have  or  provide 
health  care  coverage.  The  GOP  plan 
does  contain  a  mandate  on  individuals 
that  everyone  must  have  health  care 
coverage. 

In  addition,  under  the  GOP  plan, 
small  businesses  and  individuals  have 
the  option  to  join  purchasing  groups— 
they  are  given  cost  incentives  to  join 
these  groups,  but  they  are  not  required 
to  join  to  purchase  health  care  cov- 
erage. Small  businesses  and  individuals 
can  still  go  outside  of  the  purchasing 
group  to  obtain  coverage.  However, 
under  the  Managed  Competition  Act, 
all  businesses  with  fewer  than  100  em- 
ployees must  join  a  purchasing  cooper- 
ative. States  will  have  the  flexibility 
to  increase  that  number,  as  long  as  no 


cap  would  also  be  taxable  to  the  em- 
ployee as  income.  The  tax  cap  is  cal- 
culated as  the  average  cost  of  the  low- 
est priced  one-third  of  the  certified 
health  plans  offered  in  the  purchasing 
cooperative  area  in  which  an  individual 
lives  or  works. 

The  Senate  Republican  plan  along 
with  the  CDF  and  Breaux-Durenberger 
proposals,  despite  their  slight  but  nota- 
ble differences,  offer  a  good,  solid,  mid- 
dle ground  between  creating  a  heavily 
regulated  health  care  system  and  not 
making  any  changes  to  the  system. 
These  bills  combine  the  best  ideas 
found  in  Democratic  and  Republican 
initiatives  and  offer  a  rational  place  to 
start  the  negotiations  surrounding 
health  care  reform. 

We  believe  that  the  Republicans  to- 
gether with  the  conservative  Demo- 
crats will  be  a  formidable  group  in 
which  to  work  with  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration. Our  chief  reform  objective  is 
not  to  throw  out  what  is  good  in  the 
system— while  addressing  the  real 
problems  confronting  us.  We  are  count- 
ing on  this  effort  being  a  bipartisan- 
even  a  nonpartisan  partnership  for  de- 
veloping a  health  care  reform  plan  that 
well  give  Americans  security,  savings, 
simplicity,  choice,  quality,  and  respon- 
sibility—all six  principles  set  out  by 
President  Clinton. 


JIM  EISENREICH:  A  HERO  IN  LIFE 
AND  BASEBALL 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Ted  Williams  said  that  the  most  dif- 
ficult feat  in  sport  was  to  hit  a  round 
ball  with  a  round  bat.  The  people  of  St. 
Cloud.  MN,  are  celebrating  the  World 
Series  batting  heroics  of  Steams  Coun- 
ty native  Jim  Eisenreich  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Phillies.  We  are  even  more 
proud  of  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion he  has  shown  overcoming 
Tourette's  syndrome  and  establishing 
himself  as  one  of  baseball's  premier 
hitters. 

As  his  game-breaking  home  run 
cleared  the  right  field  fence  in  Toronto 
and  landed  almost  400  feet  from  home 
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plate,  it  not  only  assured  the  Phillies 
victory  in  game  2  of  the  1993  series. 
That  homer  showed  the  world  that 
physical  limitations  are  no  match  for 
the  human  spirit. 

Like  many  people  of  few  words.  Jim 
Eisenreich  makes  his  words  and  his 
deeds  count.  Sunday  night  he  said,  "I 
don't  really  like  talking  in  front  of  ev- 
erybody on  TV.  But  I  know  I  have  a  re- 
sponsibility, so  I'll  get  the  message 
out."  He  then  summed  up  his  philoso- 
phy, which  every  one  of  us  should  take 
to  heart:  "Just  do  the  best  we  can, 
while  we  can." 

Whether  it  was  St.  Cloud's 
Beaudreau's  Saints,  or  the  National 
League  Champion  Phillies,  Jim 
Eisenreich  loves  to  play  baseball.  And 
that  love,  and  the  character  which 
grew  out  of  it,  helped  him  persevere  all 
the  way  back  from  near  retirement  to 
a  place  in  World  Series  history. 

No  one  cheered  louder  last  Sunday 
night  than  the  hundreds  of  kids  with 
Tourette's  syndrome  whose  lives  have 
been  personally  touched  by  Jim 
Eisenreich.  Millions  more  now  know 
and  understand  Tourette's  syndrome 
better  than  ever  before. 

Jim  Eisenreich  has  given  hope  to 
many,  and  there  is  no  greater  gift  a 
human  being  can  eive. 


AMERICA'S  SERVICE  ACADEMIES: 
AN  INVESTMENT  IN  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  I  re- 
cently have  been  very  interested  in  re- 
viewing faculty  and  curriculum  issues 
at  all  of  our  service  academies.  While  I 
do  not  serve  now  on  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  Air  Force  Academy  or  the 
Naval  Academy,  I  have  served  on  them 
in  the  past.  All  of  the  academies  face 
the  same  issues. 

There  is  a  movement  at  the  acad- 
emies to  increase  the  number  of  civil- 
ian faculty  members.  This  is  nothing 
new  to  the  Naval  Academy,  where  ci- 
vilians have  comprised  50  percent  of 
the  faculty  for  a  very  long  time.  Even 
in  the  Naval  Academy's  earliest  days, 
civilians  were  integrated  into  the  edu- 
cation process.  The  Air  Force  Academy 
and  West  Point  are  in  the  early  stages 
of  phasing  in  civilian  faculty  to  reach 
their  goal  of  25  percent  civilians. 

Civllianization  of  faculty  allows 
more  flexibility  in  hiring  qualified 
teachers  for  our  future  military  lead- 
ers. The  pool  of  qualified  military  edu- 
cators is  somewhat  limited,  and  there 
are  many  nonmilitary  courses  which 
can  be  taught  more  effectively  by  civil- 
ians. Since  military  instructors  usu- 
ally are  rotated  in  and  out  in  3  to  4 
years,  civilian  professors  provide  con- 
tinuity in  the  educational  program  and 
provide  a  core  of  professional  scholar- 
ship. 


At  the  Naval  Academy,  there  are  cur- 
rently 332  civilian  faculty  members  and 
285  military  faculty.  Nearly  all  of  the 
civilians  have  Ph.D's.  and  almost  all 
of  the  military  faculty  members  who 
teach  academic  courses — about  180  in 
all— have  masters'  degrees.  This 
healthy  mix  of  civilians  and  military 
officers  has  resulted  in  an  effective 
teaching  system  which  uses  each 
group's  assets  to  provide  a  well-round- 
ed education  for  midshipmen. 

As  I  mentioned.  West  Point  and  the 
Air  Force  Academy  are  in  the  process 
of  increasing  their  civilian  faculty. 
They  have  recognized  the  merits  of  hir- 
ing well-qualified  civilian  professors, 
and  have  plans  to  phase  in  more  civil- 
ian faculty  over  the  next  few  years.  In 
fact,  S.  1298,  the  1994  Defense  author- 
ization bill,  would  provide  the  military 
service  academies  the  appropriate 
flexibility  in  managing  increases  in  the 
size  of  their  civilian  faculties.  This 
would  give  the  Air  Force  Academy  and 
West  Point  the  same  hiring  flexibility 
already  authorized  for  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. 

Currently,  West  Point  has  7  percent 
civilian  faculty,  which  will  increase  to 
25  percent  by  2002.  In  2002,  the  faculty 
will  be  10  percent  full-time  military,  65 
percent  rotating  military.  20  percent 
long-term  civilian,  and  5  percent  rotat- 
ing civilian.  Of  those,  all  civilians,  and 
all  permanent  military  will  have 
Ph.D.'s.  Additionally,  the  rotating 
military  will  include  46  Ph.D.'s.  This 
will  bring  the  total  level  of  Ph.D.'s  to 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  faculty. 

The  Air  Force  Academy  has  similar 
objectives;  6  percent  of  the  faculty  is 
civilian,  with  more  hires  planned  over 
the  next  6  years  to  bring  the  civilian 
faculty  level  to  26  percent  by  the  year 
2000.  While  nearly  all  of  the  current  ci- 
vilian faculty  have  Ph.D.'s,  35  percent 
of  the  military  faculty  have  doctorates 
or  professional  terminal  degrees.  The 
rest  have  masters'  degrees. 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent situation,  since  it  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  not  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  Coast  Guard  Academy  cur- 
rently has  120  faculty  members.  60  of 
whom  are  rotating  military,  and  serve 
terms  of  3  to  4  years.  The  other  60  fac- 
ulty members  consist  of  40  tenured  ci- 
vilians and  20  permanent  military  in- 
structors. Of  all  the  faculty,  one-third 
have  Ph.D.'s  and  two-thirds  have  mas- 
ters' degrees.  The  permanent  military 
faculty  are  required  to  obtain  their 
Ph.D.'s  while  teaching  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

The  curriculum  of  the  academies  has 
remained  fairly  constant  over  the 
years.  One  of  the  biggest  changes  at 
the  academies  has  been  the  addition  of 
an  outcome  based  assessment  approach 
to  education.  West  Point,  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  Air  Force  all  follow 
this  practice,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  is  in  its  fourth  year  of  experi- 


mentation with  an  outcome  based  ap- 
proach. This  style  of  education  ap- 
proaches students  with  specific  ends  in 
mind.  It  makes  clear  to  students  what 
their  education  means  in  terms  of  a 
specific  career  in  their  branch  of  the 
service,  and  tailors  their  educational 
needs  to  what  those  careers  demand. 
The  result  is  graduates  with  a  much 
better  grasp  of  what  it  takes  to  achieve 
a  successful  military  career.  So  far.  the 
academies  are  very  pleased  with  the 
success  of  this  educational  strategy. 

Some  specific  examples  of  curricu- 
lum changes  at  the  Academies  include: 
changing  the  applied  science  major  to 
a  marine  sciences  major,  and  removing 
the  foreign  language  majors  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy;  removal  of  32 
electives  and  8  fields  of  study  at  West 
Point;  changing  political  science  and 
natural  science  courses  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  to  better  prepare  ca- 
dets for  current  and  future  real  world 
situations. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  scheduled  an  in- 
tensive curriculum  review  to  begin  this 
fall,  and  has  started  this  process  by  ap- 
pointing a  review  board. 

All  of  the  academies  have  maintained 
the  traditional  values  of  educational 
excellence  and  personal  discipline. 
Their  ability  to  change  course  content 
and  address  the  needs  of  the  military 
through  their  outcome  based  edu- 
cational assessment  strategies  keeps 
them  up  to  date  with  changing  world 
conditions.  This  tradition,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  mixing  civilian  scholarship 
and  standards  of  military  excellence, 
keeps  the  academies  near  the  top  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States. 
How  the  academies  adapt  to  changing 
security  needs  and  limited  financial  re- 
sources will  determine  whether  this 
success  continues.  Civllianization  of  a 
portion  of  the  faculty  is  one  way  to  do 
this,  provided  that  the  traditional  mili- 
tary role  is  not  threatened.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  their  Boards  of  Visitors,  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  and  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  to  ensure  the 
tradition  of  excellence  continues  at 
these  national  institutions. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  listened  as  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Clinton  presented  their  proposal 
for  health  care  reform  to  Congress.  I 
want  to  commend  them,  first  of  all,  for 
taking  this  task  to  heart.  Though  I 
thought  the  attempt  to  solve  our 
health  care  ills  within  100  days  was  op- 
timistic, I  am  impressed  with  the  rate 
at  which  they  came  up  to  speed.  And 
here,  10  months  after  coming  into  of- 
fice, we  have  a  plan  we  can  start  work- 
ing with. 

It  is  a  massive  proposal.  I  can  hon- 
estly say  I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen 
any  piece  of  legislation  this  huge, 
other  than  the  Budget  Act.  And  though 
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that  worries  me  quite  a  bit,  I  look  for- 
ward to  reviewing  the  details.  For 
some  time  now.  we  have  had  a  draft 
proposal  for  discussion  purposes  and  I 
have  used  it  to  solicit  input  from  my 
Montana  constituents.  It  has  generated 
some  terrific  debates  and  with  the  bill 
nearing  completion,  I  hope  that  will 
continue. 

Mr.  President.  I  obviously  have  not 
had  the  chance  to  read  every  page  of 
this  final  proposal  which  we  have  just 
received.  But  as  I  am  reviewing  the  de- 
tails, I  will  be  looking  for  a  number  of 
things. 

First,  I  will  look  to  see  how  it  deals 
with  rural  areas.  I  met  with  the  First 
Lady  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  was 
with  her  when  she  visited  Montana. 
She  was  very  willing  to  work  with  me 
on  incentives  to  recruit  and  retain 
rural  health  care  providers,  to  expand 
services  to  underserved  areas,  and  to 
encourage  new  technologies,  specifi- 
cally telemedicine,  to  increase  access 
to  quality  health  care  to  those  who  live 
in  rural  areas.  The  BasiCare  bill,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  does  this,  and 
I  will  be  looking  very  closely  at  the 
Clinton's  plan  to  make  sure  rural  areas 
are  treated  equitably  as  well. 

Second,  I  want  to  see  if  small  busi- 
nesses are  protected  from  bearing  the 
burden  of  more  mandates.  In  Montana, 
Mr.  President,  98  percent  of  our  busi- 
nesses are  considered  small  businesses. 
And  actually,  98  percent  have  fewer 
than  50  employees.  I  have  heard  from 
numerous  businesses  in  my  State,  giv- 
ing me  example  after  example  of  the 
impact  that  payroll  taxes  would  have 
on  their  livelihood.  Its  not  just  damag- 
ing, not  just  a  sacrifice,  in  many  cases, 
its  devastating.  From  layoffs  to  com- 
pany closures,  payroll  taxes  would  cre- 
ate havoc  in  Montana. 

Third,  with  a  large  population  of 
farmers  and  ranchers,  all  self-em- 
ployed, I  need  to  know  that  these  folks 
are  given  equitable  treatment  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  their  health  care  insurance. 
Making  health  insurance  universal  and 
affordable  means  affordable  for  every- 
one. Increasing  their  tax  deduction  for 
health  insurance  from  25  to  100  percent, 
just  like  the  business  industry  enjoys, 
will  be  crucial  to  making  sure  that  uni- 
versal health  care  is  nondiscrim- 
inatory. 

Fourth.  I  will  be  looking  for  the  abil- 
ity for  Americans,  and  Montanans  in 
particular,  to  maintain  choice.  Choice 
in  health  insurance  packages,  choice  in 
providers,  choice  in  services.  Any  plan 
that  will  limit  a  consumers  choice  will 
limit  value.  I  need  to  know  that  my 
friends,  my  constituents  and.  yes.  my 
family  have  the  option  to  see  whatever 
doctor  they  wish  to  see.  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  I  want  to  be  able  to  buy  my  pre- 
scriptions at  my  local  pharmacy  and 
not  be  forced  to  use  a  designated  facil- 
ity or  pay  more.  In  other  words,  I  want 
the  individual  to  be  in  control  over  the 
choices    they    make    for    health    care. 


That's  the  way  it  is  now.  and  the  folks 
I  hear  from  don't  want  any  less. 

Fifth.  I  want  to  know  the  cost,  the 
bottom  line  cost,  of  this  package.  And, 
more  importantly,  who  is  going  to  pay 
for  it?  I  cannot  support  any  health  care 
reform  that  will  create  an  even  greater 
entitlement  program  than  we  have 
now.  No  Government-run  program  has 
ever  proven  able  to  control  costs.  Medi- 
care controls  prices  and  yet  costs  in- 
crease exponentially.  Medicaid  is  run- 
ning our  State  budgets  into  the 
ground.  And  with  the  current  tax  re- 
volt on  in  Montana,  I  will  be  looking 
very  closely  at  the  taxes  that  are  im- 
posed in  order  to  pay  for  reforming  our 
health  care  system. 

Sixth,  and  last,  in  reviewing  the  de- 
tails of  this  bill  I  will  be  looking  for 
any  signs  that  signal  an  increase  in 
Government  Involvement.  Any  move  to 
increase  bureaucracy.  instead  of 
streamline,  will  be  unacceptable.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  tell  Montanans  that 
they,  not  the  bureaucrats  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  will  be  making  their  decisions 
on  where  to  spend  their  health  care 
dollar.  I  want  to  be  able  to  tell  them 
that  the  system  will  be  easier,  not 
more  convoluted.  Forms  will  be  sim- 
plified, payments  will  be  quicker, 
health  care  transactions  will  be  under- 
standable. Access  to  services  will  not 
be  troublesome — no  delays,  no  big  Gov- 
ernment interference.  If  there  is  one 
thing  we  don't  need,  it  is  more  govern- 
ment in  our  lives. 

I  am  anxious  to  get  into  the  meat  of 
this  plan,  Mr.  President,  and  to  get 
down  to  business  to  make  some  posi- 
tive changes  in  the  way  our  system 
works.  I  have  been  involved  in  this  for 
over  2  years  now,  and  think  there  is 
enough  interest,  here  in  Congress  as 
well  as  in  our  districts,  and  enough  mo- 
mentum, to  make  true  progress.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Clinton  to  make 
sure  these  changes  are  fair  and  will  not 
deteriorate  the  high  quality  health 
care  we  now  enjoy. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  of  the 
close  of  business  yesterday,  October  26, 
the  Federal  debt  stood  at 
$4,413,061,004,954.02.  meaning  that  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America  owes  $17,180.83  as 
his  or  her  share  of  that  debt. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOU  RIGA 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  today  about  one  of  California's 
loyal  members  of  the  labor  movement. 
Lou  Riga,  a  first  generation  American, 
bom  of  Italian  immigrants  in  Oakland. 
CA  on  October  20,  1936,  Riga  recently 
retired  as  secretary-treasurer  of  Team- 


sters Local  576  in  San  Jose,  CA,  after 
nearly  40  years  with  the  union.  In  1991, 
he  was  a  candidate  for  general  presi- 
dent of  the  Teamsters. 

After  successfully  completing  high 
school.  Lou  went  directly  into  the 
labor  market  as  an  employee  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  in  Oakland.  At  the  time, 
there  was  a  Teamsters'  organizing 
drive  in  progress,  and  Lou  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  movement 
that  would  improve  his  and  his  fellow 
workers'  positions  in  the  workplace.  He 
joined  the  Teamsters  that  November  of 
1953. 

From  these  humble  beginnings.  Lou 
gradually  worked  his  way  up  both  in 
his  work  and  within  the  Teamsters.  He 
first  gained  a  chance  to  contributs  to 
the  union  by  working  in  the  hiring 
hall— first  for  local  853  and  later  for 
local  70,  to  which  he  transferred  his 
membership  in  the  summer  of  1955.  Lou 
was  employed  at  UPS  in  1958.  By  1960 
he  was  shop  steward  at  Interlines 
Motor  Express  and  in  1963  was  elected 
to  the  same  position  after  only  3  weeks 
at  his  new  job  at  Pacific  Motor  Truck- 
ing. 

In  May  of  1966,  Lou  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  business  agent  for  local  70. 
out  of  a  field  of  26  candidates.  Over  the 
next  3  years  he  continued  to  represent 
the  Teamsters  at  trucking  and  car- 
loading  companies,  and  in  the  mean- 
time furthered  his  education.  His  most 
imjwrtant  studies  centered  on  the  busi- 
ness aspects  of  labor  law,  which  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  California 
Extension  in  San  Francisco  under  the 
tutelage  of  Teamsters  labor  Attorney 
Duane  Beeson. 

Lou  continued  to  serve  the  Team- 
sters as  business  agent  for  local  70, 
being  reelected  easily  in  1969.  He  also 
served  the  Western  Conference  of 
Teamsters'  Agricultural  Organizing 
Committee  out  of  Salinas,  CA,  until 
budget  restrictions  forced  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  position. 

By  1974,  Lou  was  appointed  business 
agent,  this  time  for  local  576.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  became  vice  president  to 
the  local's  executive  board,  and  the 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer  in  No- 
vember 1976. 

Lou  is  currently  still  serving  as  sec- 
retary-treasurer and  principal  officer 
of  local  576.  having  now  been  a  member 
of  the  teamsters'  union  for  nearly  40 
years.  He  is  a  regular  participant  in 
seminars  held  by  the  International 
Foundation  of  Employee  Benefit  Plans. 
He  also  chairs  the  board  of  the  South 
Bay  Teamsters'  Health  and  Welfare 
Trust  and  is  a  trustee  for  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Automotive  Trades 
Trust;  he  has  served  in  both  of  these 
capacities  for  17  years. 

Lou  is  a  long-standing  member  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Sheriffs  Advisory  Board, 
as  well  as  the  Mission  Trails  chapter  of 
the  Early  Ford  V8  Club  of  America.  He 
and  his  wife  of  32-year8,  Bianca,  live  in 
Saratoga,  CA.   They  have  four  grown 
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children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  two  grandchildren. 

Lou  retired  on  September  1,  1993. 
after  40  years  of  distinguished  service 
to  his  community. 


HAIL  TO  THE  CAROLINA 
PANTHERS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  when 
Charles  F.  Richter,  an  American  seis- 
mologist, was  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  reliable  scale  to  measure  the 
tremors  caused  by  earthquakes,  he 
could  never  have  contemplated  the  vi- 
brations that  occurred  all  across  the 
two  Carolinas  last  evening. 

Prior  to  last  night,  the  highes^  Rich- 
ter magnitude  ever  recorded  was  8.9 
and  that  was  back  in  1906. 

At  last  reports,  jubilant  North  and 
South  Carolinians  estimated  that  the 
Richter  scale  surely  must  be  bouncing 
around  at  about  25.  because  a  sizable 
percentage  of  Carolinians,  and  others 
around  the  country,  were  jumping  up 
and  down  with  joy.  The  long-awaited 
good  news  had  finally  come  that  the 
Carolina  Panthers  will  henceforth  be 
the  stewards  of  one  of  the  National 
Football  Leagues  two  new  expansion 
franchises. 

Which  will  mean  an  adjustment  in 
loyalties  for  a  great  many  fans  of  pro- 
fessional football  who  have  supported 
and  cheered  the  Washington  Redskins 
all  these  years — people  like  me  who 
have  bragged  for  years  that  Joe  Gibbs 
was  bom  in  Mocksville,  NC.  and  whose 
father  was  a  North  Carolina  highway 
patrolman  who  was  a  terror  to  heavy- 
footed  speeders  on  the  highways  in 
North  Carolina's  Piedmont. 

There  will  always  be  a  fondness  for 
the  Redskins  and  a  great  affection  for 
Joe  Gibbs,  but  the  Carolinas  are  now 
joint  possessors  of  an  NFL  franchise  all 
their  own. 

I  saw  a  jubilant  Jerry  Richardson  on 
television  last  evening  as  he  learned  of- 
ficially that  his  hard  work,  and  that  of 
thousands  of  others,  had  paid  off— the 
NFL  franchise  had  indeed  come  to  the 
Carolinas. 

So  many  people  went  all-out  in  work- 
ing for  the  franchise  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  know  where  to  begin— ex- 
cept that  it's  a  given  that  Jerry  Rich- 
ardson heads  the  list,  with  his  son, 
Mark,  right  behind  him. 

But,  there's  also  Hugh  McColl  who 
heads  up  America's  third  largest  bank, 
NationsBank.  Had  it  not  been  for  Hugh 
McColl,  it  might  have  been  a  different 
story  because  Hugh  was  a  key  player  in 
putting  together  the  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  franchise,  and  for  the 
stadium  that  must  be  built. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate to  say  that  Carolinians,  both 
North  and  South,  are  grateful  to  the 
owners  of  the  NFL  franchises  for 
choosing  the  Carolinas  to  join  their  ex- 
clusive group. 

Acquiring  the  franchise  has  involved 
an  effort  spanning  several  years.  I  re- 


call flying  to  California  to  meet  with 
the  NFL  owners  and  when  I  arrived  I 
found  the  indefatigable  Strom  Thur- 
mond arriving  on  another  flight.  That 
scenario  was  repeated  several  months 
later  when  Senator  Thurmond  and  I 
went  to  Florida  for  another  NFL  meet- 
ing. Since  that  time,  I  have  talked 
with  and  corresponded  with  many  own- 
ers, coaches,  managers  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  NFL  at  various  places,  in- 
cluding meetings  here  in  Washington. 
Still,  my  role  was  minimal  but  I  did 
hear  many  words  of  encouragement. 
But  everybody  involved  lived  on  a  diet 
of  fingernails  because  the  hopes  and 
dreams  were  not  nailed  down  for  sure 
until  yesterday. 

The  NFL  could  not  have  chosen  a 
better  place,  and  I  am  certainly 
pleased  and  grateful  that  the  Charlotte 
area  of  the  two  Carolinas  was  selected. 

There  will  always  be,  I  reiterate,  a 
fondness  for  the  Washington  Redskins. 
But  from  this  day  on,  the  Carolina 
Panthers  will  be  No.  1.  As  for  Joe 
Gibbs,  there  are  a  lot  of  folks  down 
home  who  are  talking  about  how  great 
it  would  be  if  Cousin  Joe  headed  back 
to  where  he  was  bom  to  become  the 
first  coach  of  the  Carolina  Panthers. 

So  I  doff  my  Redskins  cap  to  Jerry 
Richardson,  Hugh  McColl,  and  all  the 
other  Carolinians  who  put  all  of  this 
together.  And  I  bequeath  my  Redskins 
cap  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  John  Warner.  I  will  leave  it 
on  his  desk.  He  will  be  needing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  not  leave  the  floor  without  allow- 
ing me  to  offer  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  the  Carolinas,  but  to  urge 
them  to  stop  jumping  up  and  down.  To 
have  a  Richter  scale  of  25,  which  does 
not  even  exist — we  have  natural  disas- 
ters enough  without  self-induced  ones. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  doubt  it  was  25.  It  just 
felt  like  it  was  25. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  felt  like  it  was  25. 


NATIONAL  UNFUNDED  MANDATES 
DAY 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
recognize  'National  Unfunded  Man- 
dates Day"  in  an  effort  to  raise  aware- 
ness of  the  effects  of  such  mandates  on 
State  and  local  governments.  It  is  a 
wakeup  call  to  Congress  to  end  the 
practice  of  imposing  rules  and  regula- 
tions on  States  and  communities  with- 
out providing  the  funds  necessary  to 
implement  them. 

Americans  are  tired  of  seeing  their 
communities  micromanaged  by  bureau- 
crats in  Washington.  Unfunded  man- 
dates force  communities  to  shuffle 
budget  priorities  and  shift  resources 
away  from  other  community  needs. 
Local  organizations  from  school  boards 
to  town  councils  are  continually  sub- 
ject  to    Federal   intervention.    At   the 


very  least,  we  should  make  Washington 
pay  for  the  regulations  it  places  on 
people  in  the  heartland. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Federal  Mandates  Relief  Act  and  the 
Community  Regulatory  Relief  Act, 
both  of  which  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  direct  cost  of  any 
statute  or  regulation  it  creates.  It  is 
my  hope  that  by  being  required  to  pay 
for  its  mandates.  Congress  will  think 
twice  before  imposing  yet  another  bur- 
den on  State  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  join  the  many  elected  officials 
expressing  concerns  about  the  many 
demands  being  placed  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments without  providing  additional  as- 
sistance to  meet  these  demands. 

Our  society  has  become  increasingly 
complex.  We  all  want  to  live  In  a  safe 
environment,  breathe  clean  air,  drink 
healthy  water,  see  our  children  receive 
an  education  that  can  prepare  them  for 
the  future,  and  provide  access  to  serv- 
ices to  all  our  citizens.  These  are  goals 
we  all  have. 

Because  we  want  these  goals  to  be 
achieved.  Federal  legislation  and  regu- 
latory requirements  have  become  in- 
creasingly extensive  and  intrusive  in 
recent  years.  These  requirements  have 
also  imposed  burdens  on  State  and 
local  governments  forcing  them  to  uti- 
lize their  scarce  resources  to  comply 
with  Federal  mandates.  In  some  in- 
stances, State  and  local  governments 
are  being  aisked  to  use  resources  that 
do  not  exist.  Moreover,  in  many  in- 
stances. State  and  local  governments 
are  being  asked  to  implement  Federal 
priorities  which  are  of  lesser  concern 
and  potential  risk  than  they  have  iden- 
tified. 

In  short,  many  national  require- 
ments fail  to  recognize  that  States  dif- 
fer between  and  within  themselves. 
What  might  be  of  most  concern  to  one 
community  due  to  its  unique  cir- 
cumstances is  relatively  unimportant 
to  another.  However,  Federal  funding 
assistance  that  might  be  available  is 
restricted  to  nationally  perceived  pri- 
orities, preventing  more  effective  use 
of  funds  on  greater  local  needs. 

Federal  legislative  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements to  protect  the  environment 
are  among  these  unfunded  mandates 
that  have  been  increasing  in  recent 
years.  I  hear  constantly  from  commu- 
nities in  New  Mexico  that  they  want  to 
protect  the  environment,  but  they  are 
strapped  for  funds  or  Federal  funds 
which  are  available  are  limited  to 
other  problems  of  lower  priority  for 
them. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Nation  to 
recognize  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  full  partners  in  protecting 
the  environment.  They  are  knowledge- 
able about  the  problems  within  their 
jurisdictions.  They  want  to  use  re- 
sources in  as  effective  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible. And  I  believe  that  they  should 
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have  Che  nexibillty  to  allocate  re- 
sources to  highest  environmental  pri- 
orities. 

For  this  reason,  I  will  be  introducing 
a  bill  that  will  give  States  the  nexibil- 
lty to  integrate  the  various  existing 
State  grant  programs  that  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  admin- 
isters and  focus  them  on  State  identi- 
fied priorities.  This  is  one  way.  I  be- 
lieve, that  we  can  begin  to  deal  with 
the  many  unfunded  mandates. 


NATIONAL  UNFUNDED  MANDATES 
DAY 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  proudly  join  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  International 
City/County  Management  Association 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  in  declar- 
ing this  day  "National  Unfunded  Man- 
dates Day."  I  believe  that  it  is  vitally 
important  to  call  attention  to  this 
mounting  problem,  and  to  commit  to 
end  the  rising  trend  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  force  mandates  on 
State  and  local  governments  without 
providing  funding  to  pay  for  these  new 
burdens. 

State  and  local  governments  are  cur- 
rently suffering  financial  hardship,  as 
it  is.  A  new  study  released  from  the 
Joint  Economic  Commission  shows 
that  this  year's  tax  bill  will  heap  $33.8 
billion  in  additional  State  budget 
shortfalls  over  5  years.  I  constantly 
hear  from  State  and  local  officials 
across  the  State  of  Minnesota  who  find 
their  budgets  teetering  on  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy.  They  are  forced  to  devote 
scarce  resources  to  pay  for  Federal 
mandates  that  are  imposed  without  re- 
gard for  State  needs  or  budgets.  It  is 
easy  for  Congress  to  create  new  pro- 
grams when  it  can  pass  the  buck  and 
the  bill  to  the  States. 

Kenneth  Tischart,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Red  Lake  Falls,  MN.  has  explained 
the  impact  on  his  city.  He  says: 

By  ignoring  other  pressing  local  needs  or 
priorities.  Federal  mandates  take  decision 
making  powers  out  or  the  hands  of  local  offi- 
cials. Too  often,  federal  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  inflexible.  Impose  unrealistic  time 
frames,  and  specify  procedures  or  facilities 
where  less  costly  alternatives  might  be  just 
as  effective.  It  is  time  for  a  change. 

Once  upon  a  time.  Federal  mandates 
were  imposed  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  were  accompanied  with 
funding  through  block  grants  and  reve- 
nue sharing  programs.  Funding  for 
these  programs  ended  in  the  1980's, 
while  Federal  mandates  continued  to 
proliferate.  In  fact,  according  to  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  [ACIR],  there  were  100 
new  mandates  forced  on  the  States  dur- 
ing the  1980's.  Because  of  this  lack  of 
responsibility  and  accountability  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  I  have  cospon- 
sored   S.   993,   The   Community   Regu- 


latory Relief  Act  of  1993,  which  would 
require  that  any  Federal  law  that  cre- 
ates a  Federal  mandate  shall  only 
apply  to  a  State  or  local  government  if 
the  Federal  Government  assumes  all  of 
the  direct  compliance  costs. 

I  have  a  long  history  of  opposing  Fed- 
eral mandates.  I  have  sponsored  and 
promoted  legislation  to  fund  mandates, 
in  spite  of  opposition  from  colleagues 
who  do  not  to  take  this  issue  seriously. 
As  a  member  of  the  board  of  advisors 
at  ACIR,  I  have  been  a  strong  opponent 
of  unfunded  mandates  and  have  worked 
to  bring  this  issue  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Earlier,  during  my  serv- 
ice on  the  Government  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  promoted  the  interests  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  their 
quest  to  keep  the  Federal  Government 
off  their  backs.  Efforts  to  ease  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  are  no  justification  for 
P€issing  off  the  costs  of  programs  to 
State  and  local  governments  who  have 
similar  or  worse  budget  problems  than 
we  do.  If  a  Federal  program  is  impor- 
tant enough  for  the  Congress  to  impose 
on  States,  the  Congress  must  find  a 
way  to  pay  for  it. 

The  most  onerous  of  all  of  the  un- 
funded Federal  mandates  is  Medicaid. 
The  law  requires  State  governments  to 
fund  $51  billion,  or  43  percent,  of  the 
Medicaid  Program.  Medicaid  spending 
is  rising  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  12 
percent,  and  is  expected  to  consume  25 
percent  of  State  budgets  by  1994.  Min- 
nesota has  one  of  the  largest  shares  of 
non-Federal  funds  being  spent  on  Med- 
icaid. State  Medicaid  spending  rep- 
resents 13.9  percent  of  Minnesota's 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

Shortly  I  will  introduce  legislation 
which  would  remove  this  mandate  from 
States  by  relieving  them  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  Medicaid  acute  care.  The 
bill  simultaneously  grants  more  con- 
trol to  States  for  public  health  needs 
and  long-term  care.  This  bill,  the  Re- 
sponsible Federalism  Act  of  1993,  at- 
tacks a  big  portion  of  the  Federal  man- 
date problem. 

It  is  my  hope  that  National  Unfunded 
Mandate  Day  will  force  us  to  focus  on 
the  need  to  stop  imposing  unfunded 
Federal  mandates  on  State  and  local 
governments.  Mandates  constrain  the 
ability  of  our  State  and  local  authori- 
ties to  provide  basic  services  to  their 
communities.  Furthermore,  State  and 
local  governments  can  best  prioritize 
local  revenues  according  to  their 
unique  needs.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
let  them  make  these  decisions  without 
imposing  unfunded  mandates. 


UNFUNDED  MANDATE  DAY 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  today  has 
been  designated  "National  Unfunded 
Mandate  Day  "  by  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors.  The  title  is  not  a  grand  one: 
on  Its  face,  the  topic  seems  less  than 
exciting. 

It  is,  nonetheless,  an  issue  of  grave 
importance.  Even  the  highly  conserv- 


ative estimates  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  reveal  that  new  legisla- 
tion adopted  since  1983  has  imposed  cu- 
mulative, estimated  costs  of  between 
$8.9  and  $12.7  billion  on  States  and  lo- 
calities, depending  on  the  definition  of 
mandates  that  is  used.  On  an  annual 
basis,  these  statutes  imposed  estimated 
costs  of  between  $2.2  and  $3.6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1991. 

As  I  read  them  now,  these  are  just 
numbers — startlingly  high  numbers, 
but  numbers  just  the  same.  To  States 
and  localities,  though,  unfunded  man- 
dates are  much  more.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  mandates  new  and 
more  costly  programs  for  lower  levels 
of  government,  without  any  increase  in 
funding,  it  limits  the  ability  of  mayors. 
Governors,  and  legislators  to  govern  as 
they  see  fit,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  those  they  were  elected  to 
serve.  It  tells  those  mayors.  Governors, 
and  legislators  how  they  must  spend 
their  scarce  resources,  rather  than  al- 
lowing elected  officials  to  allocate 
funds  to  areas  where  they  are  most  des- 
perately needed.  As  a  former  Governor, 
I  know  that  this  Is  just  plain  wrong. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  myriad  unique  State 
and  local  situations  all  over  this  coun- 
try; it  is  presumptuous  for  us  to  as- 
sume that  we  have  better  uses  for  the 
money  than  State  or  local  officials 
have.  It  is  equally  preposterous  for  us 
to  indicate  to  leaders  of  States  and  lo- 
calities that  we  have  a  right  to  spend 
the  money  they  have  collected,  and 
leave  them  to  raise  additional  taxes  in 
order  to  attend  to  their  own  priorities. 

Columbus,  OH,  presents  a  stunning 
example  of  the  costs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment unthinkingly  imposes  when  it 
hands  down  unfunded  mandates.  In  a 
landmark  study  conducted  in  1991,  the 
city  found  that  Its  costs  to  comply 
with  mandates — relating  to  environ- 
mental legislation  alone — would 
amount  to  $1,088,484,880  over  the  next 
10  years.  That  figure  amounted  to  $850 
per  household  per  year— in  a  city  with 
a  toUl  1991  budget  of  $591  million. 

Similarly,  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles 
reported  that  in  this  fiscal  year  alone, 
his  city  would  spend  $576  million  to 
comply  with  Federal  mandates.  In  ad- 
dition, the  mayor  estimated  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  by  year's  end 
have  commandeered  4.5  million  staff 
hours  for  these  projects,  and  that  the 
city  would  spend  more  than  $6  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  to  stay  in  compli- 
ance. That's  money  siphoned  off  from 
works  and  projects  of  paramount  local 
importance. 

Yet  without  action  here,  in  this 
body,  nothing  will  change.  Despite  the 
hoopla  surrounding  Vice  President 
Gore's  National  Performance  Review, 
it  does  nothing  with  regard  to  the  in- 
tricate statutes  that  drive  agencies' 
regulatory  agendas.  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  regulation- 
happy   Clinton   administration — or   its 
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EPA  or  the  other  agencies — will  resist 
the  temptation  to  engage  in  regulatory 
activism  that  costs  them  nothing. 

Local  government  bears  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities— including  providing  fire 
and  police  protection,  overseeing  hos- 
pitals, parks,  roads,  et  cetera.  On  top 
of  all  this,  we  saddle  them  with  the  ob- 
ligation to  fund  our  projects,  like  clean 
water,  clean  air.  safe  drinking  water, 
solid  and  hazardous  waste  control. 
leaking  underground  storage  tanks — 
not  to  mention  asbestos.  It  simply  isn't 
right.  When  we  have  the  courage  to 
pass  a  bill,  we  shouldn't  be  cowardly 
and  pass  the  buck 


THE  CITIZENS  POLICE  ACADEMY 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CRIME 
BILL— S.  1488 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
next  few  days  this  body  will  move  to 
consider  the  Violent  Crime  Control  and 
Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1993,  the 
crime  bill.  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
crime  bill  because  I  think  it  is  past 
time  that  Congress  acted  to  address  an 
issue  that  resonates  in  every  home, 
every  community,  every  town  across 
this  Nation. 

I  do  not  need  to  cite  the  statistical 
evidence  that  points  to  the  increase  in 
the  national  rate  of  violent  crime  over 
the  past  5  years.  It  is  well  known  to  my 
colleagues  that  in  small  and  large 
cities  in  Pennsylvania  and  across  the 
country,  violent  crime  is  threatening 
our  freedom  and  making  people  pris- 
oners in  their  own  neighborhoods. 
What  the  statistics  tell  us,  what  our 
neighbors  tell  us,  is  that  we  must  pro- 
vide vital  resources  to  assist  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  local  com- 
munities in  their  fight  against  crime. 

But  while  we  have  engaged  in  par- 
tisan debate  over  what  the  Federal  ap- 
proach to  fighting  crime  should  be, 
local  communities,  local  citizens,  and 
law  enforcement  have  moved  forward 
in  creating  programs  that  promote 
communication  and  coordination  as 
the  cornerstone  of  crime  prevention.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  crime  bill 
recognizes  the  effectiveness  of  this  ap- 
proach by  providing  funds  to  commu- 
nity policing  efforts  that  will  put  up  to 
50,000  new  officers  on  the  street  over 
the  next  5  years. 

In  the  spirit  of  such  citizen'police  co- 
operation I  offer  today  legislation  enti- 
tled "the  Citizens  Police  Academy 
amendment"  to  the  crime  bill.  The 
Citizens  Police  Academy  amendment 
would  provide  funds  for  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  communities 
to  establish  Citizens  Policy  Academies, 
to  educate  citizens  about  law  enforce- 
ment and  help  them  work  together 
with  police  officers  to  make  their 
streets  safer.  By  teaching  citizens 
about  law  enforcement,  this  program 
empowers  i?eople  to  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  ensure  their  own  safety. 

In  Harrisburg,  PA  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mayor  Stephen  R.,  Reed  and  Po- 


lice Chief  Richard  S.  Shaffer,  the  Citi- 
zen Police  Academy  has  been  success- 
fully promoting  community  support  for 
local  law  enforcement,  increasing  com- 
munity awareness  of  crime,  and  train- 
ing citizens  in  how  they  can  assist  the 
police  in  combating  crime  and  vio- 
lence. The  success  of  the  Citizens  Po- 
lice Academy  in  Harrisburg  has  led 
other  Pennsylvania  cities  such  as  Erie 
and  York  to  promote  similar  programs 
for  the  upcoming  year.  My  amendment 
would  provide  small  Federal  grants  to 
encourage  other  communities  across 
the  country  to  start  similar  programs. 

My  amendment  adds  no  new  money 
to  the  crime  bill.  Funding  for  citizens 
police  academies  will  be  taken  from 
the  Public  Safety  and  Community  Po- 
licing Grants  Program  of  the  crime 
bill.  For  fiscal  year  1994  my  amend- 
ment provides  that  $1  million  be  allo- 
cated for  citizens  police  academies.  At 
approximately  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  pro- 
gram, the  amendment  will  fund  up- 
wards of  60  programs  by  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  or  private  non- 
profit organizations. 

Mr.  President,  the  epidemic  of  vio- 
lent crime  calls  for  a  new  relationship 
between  the  policy  and  the  people  they 
serve,  one  which  encourages  commu- 
nication and  mutual  understanding. 
I've  visited  community  policing  pro- 
grams and  participated  in  community 
crime  watches  across  Pennsylvania, 
and  I've  seen  how  cooperation  and 
interaction  between  the  police  and  the 
community  can  help  restore  an  sense  of 
hope  and  stability  to  our  neighbor- 
hoods. My  legislation  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  promoting  local  initia- 
tives in  the  fight  against  crime,  and  it 
will  allow  us  to  duplicate  the  success  of 
citizens  police  academies  like  the  one 
that  is  up  and  running  in  the  capital  of 
my  home  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment to  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

SEC.  101.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  amendment  may  be  cited  as  the  "Citi- 
zens Police  Academy  Amendment." 

SEC.  102.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  En- 
forcement Act  of  1993  recognizes  that  com- 
munication and  cooperation  between  law  en- 
forcement and  members  of  the  community 
enhances  public  safety  by  significantly  as- 
sisting in  the  prevention  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence; and 

(2)  priority  should  be  given  to  the  funding 
of  programs  such  as  community-oriented  po- 
licing ("cops  on  the  beat")  that  expand  and 
improve  communication  and  cooperative  ef- 
forts between  law  enforcement  and  members 
of  the  communities  they  protect  and  serve: 
and 

(3)  priority  should  also  be  given  to  funding 
programs  that  empower  private  citizens  and 
community  organizations  to  fight  crime  In 
their  communities  and  work  in  cooperation 
with  local  law  enforcement  in  such  efforts. 


(b)  Purpose— The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to — 

(1)  identify  for  funding  a  program  that  has 
proven  effective  in  increasing  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  between  law  enforce- 
ment and  members  of  the  community  in  pre- 
venting crime  and  violence  and  thus  enhanc- 
ing public  safety. 

Sec  103.  Amendment  to  S.  1488.  the  Vio- 
lent Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement 
Act  of  1993.  The  bills  S.  1488  is  amended  as 
follows: 

On  page  14.  line  20,  delete  subsection  (5) 
and  Insert  the  following  in  Hew  thereof:  "(5) 
develop  and  implement  innovative  programs, 
such  as  the  Citizens  Police  Academy,  that 
train  neighborhood  watch  participants  and 
other  members  of  the  community  to  assist 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
the  prevention  of  crime  in  the  community;" 

SEC.  104.  DEriNmON. 

(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Citizens  Police  Academy"  is  deflned 
as  a  program  by  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprofit  organizations  in 
which  citizens,  especially  those  who  partici- 
pate in  neighborhood  watch  programs,  are 
given  training  in  police  policy  and  proce- 
dure, criminal  law.  the  legal  system,  crime 
awareness,  personal  safety  measures,  and 
ways  of  facilitating  communication  between 
the  community  and  local  law  enforcement  in 
the  prevention  of  crime. 

SEC.  106.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  General.— 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Public  Safety  and  Community  Po- 
licing Grants  section  of  the  Violent  Crime 
Control  and  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1993  to 
carry  out  this  amendment.  $1,000,000.00  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995,  1996.  1997, 
1998,  and  1999. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  NEEDS  TO 
IMPROVE  PROCEDURES  FOR  RE- 
LEASE OF  HISTORICAL  RECORDS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago,  tomorrow,  there  came  into  law 
some  important  new  provisions  con- 
cerning the  foreign  relations  of  the 
U.S.  historical  series  and  the  declas- 
sification of  State  Department  records. 
I  had  the  honor  of  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation along  with  Senator  Helms,  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  Senators  Boren 
and  Cohen,  then  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee. 

During  the  2  years  since  this  law 
came  into  force,  there  has  been  major 
progress  in  publishing  the  foreign  rela- 
tions history  volumes  within  30  years 
of  the  events  that  they  document.  This 
means  we  are  now  seeing  historical 
documents  on  the  early  years  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  other  events 
of  the  1960's.  These  volumes  are  of 
enormous  interest  to  scholars  and  stu- 
dents, and  it  is  good  to  see  them  re- 
leased on  a  timely  basis  as  required  by 
the  law. 

There  has  also  been  good  progress  in 
establishing   the   Advisory   Committee 
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on  Historical  Diplomatic  Documenta- 
tion, the  group  of  distinguished  histo- 
rians that  assists  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  its  Historical  Office  in  assur- 
ing that  the  Foreign  Relations  Series 
meets  the  high  standards  of  integrity 
and  completeness  set  forth  in  the  law- 
Public  Law  102-138. 

Progress  has  been  less  impressive, 
however,  in  implementing  the  section 
of  the  law  dealing  with  the  declas- 
sification of  State  Department  records. 
This  requirement  is  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  legislation,  and  it  also  comes 
under  the  oversight  of  the  Historical 
Advisory  Committee. 

Scholars  in  the  field  of  American  dip- 
lomatic history  have  told  me  of  their 


So  the  bills  (H.R.  927  and  H.R.  2824) 
were  deemed  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ment  with  the  principles  of  openness, 
declassification,  and  availability  to 
scholars  provided  for  in  this  law.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  procedures  and  personnel  deal- 
ing with  declassification  have  not 
changed  significantly  since  the  law  was 
enacted. 

These  have  been  busy  times  for  all  of 
us  as  the  events  of  our  foreign  policy 
continue  at  what  seems  to  be  an  accel- 
erating pace.  That  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son to  assure  that  the  historical  record 
of  our  policy  in  a  previous  generation 
is   made   available    to   scholars    on   a  " 

timely  basis,  so  we  can  learn  from  the     oRDER  TO  VOTE  ON  A  MOTION  TO 


ORDER  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
LUXURY  TAXES  VITIATED 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  of  May  28, 
1993.  with  respect  to  repeal  of  certain 
luxury  taxes  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


past  in  charting  our  future. 
I    hope    renewed    attention    will    be 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


high  hopes  that  this  legislation  would,  given  to  the  need  to  move  forward  on 
in  effect,  break  the  logjam  of  an  out-  the  declassification  and  release  of 
dated,  costly,  and  inefficient  declas-  State  Department  records  in  compll- 
sification  program  dating  back  to  the  ance  with  the  30-year  schedule  set 
years  of  the  cold  war.  There  is  dis-  forth  in  the  law. 
appointment  now  within  the  scholarly  ^_^^^.^_ 

community  at  the  lack  of  progress  that 
has  been  made  toward  meeting  the  30- 
yaar  schedule  set  forth  in  the  law. 

Section  404  of  the  law  gave  the  State 
Department  flexibility  of  up  to  2  years 
to  comply  with  the  requirement  that 
records  shall  in  general  be  declassified 
not  later  than  30  years  after  the  docu- 
ment was  prepared.  The  law  recognizes 
exceptions  for  the  continued  classifica- 
tion of  certain  categories  of  sensitive 
records,  but  as  I  stated  at  the  time  this 
legislation  was  enacted  in  the  Senate, 
it  is  hoped  that  these  exceptions  will 
be  used  sparingly. 

The  law  further  states  that  the  de- 
classified records  of  permanent  histori- 
cal value  "shall  be  transferred  to  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Admin- 
istration, and  shall  be  made  available 
at  the  National  Archives  for  public  in- 
spection and  copying." 

I  regret  that  relatively  little  was 
done  to  achieve  compliance  with  these 
provisions  for  the  first  year  after  the 
law  was  enacted.  In  July  1993.  just  3 
months  before  the  end  of  the  2  year 
grace  period  provided  in  the  law,  the 
State  Department  issued  an  action 
plan  that  will  not  achieve  full  compli- 
ance until  December  31,  1997. 

As  noted  above,  the  same  historians 
who  were  gratified  by  the  approval  of 
this  law  are  disappointed  at  the  slow 
pace  that  is  contemplated  to  carry  out 
its  provisions.  This  is  especially  so  in 
view  of  President  Clintons  directive  is- 
sued last  April  calling  for  increased 
openness  in  our  Government  and  new 
efforts  to  release  the  large  amounts  of 
older  material  that  remains  classified. 

While  the  foreign  relations  volumes 
are  being  completed  at  or  ahead  of  the 
30-year  schedule,  declassification  of 
State  Department  records  generally 
continues  to  lag  Most  records  from 
1961.  for  example,  are  still  not  available 
to  scholars  at  the  National  Archives. 

From  hearings  we  have  held  I  know 
that  senior  State  Department  officials 
in  this  administration  are  in  full  agree- 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Daniel  Collins  to  be  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Cooperation;  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  nomination;  that 
the  nomination  be  confirmed;  that  any 
statements  appear  in  the  Record  as  if 
read;  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table;  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action,  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  nomination  was  considered 
and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  return  to  legislative  session. 


THE  NATIONAL  AVIARY  IN  PITTS- 
BURGH ACT  OF  1993;  JAMES 
RIVER  BASIN  FLOOD  CONTROL 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed, 
en  bloc,  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  calendar  Nos.  235  and  244;  that 
the  bills  be  deemed  read  the  third  time, 
passed,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider 
laid  upon  the  uble.  en  bloc;  further 
that  the  consideration  of  these  items 
appear  individually  in  the  Record,  and 
any  statement  relative  to  these  cal- 
endar items  appear  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INSTRUCT     THE     SERGEANT     AT 

ARMS 

Mr,  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask.  notwith- 
standing provisions  of  rule  XXII.  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Monday.  No- 
vember 1.  at  12  noon,  the  Senate  vote 
on  a  motion  to  instruct  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  to  request  the  presence  of  ab- 
sent Senators,  and  that  immediately 
upon  the  completion  of  that  vote,  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  153,  a  resolution  to 
comply  with  the  issuance  of  a  sub- 
poena. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  to  request  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  instruct  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1994  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RESCIS- 
SIONS ACT,  1993— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  2492  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2492)  making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
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the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
October  20,  1993.) 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
reluctant  support  of  this  conference  re- 
port. 

I  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  Dis- 
trict and  their  considerable  financial 
and  quality  of  life  problems  during  my 
tenure  as  this  subcommittee's  ranking 
member. 

For  a  metropolitan  area  that  leads 
the  country  in  its  citizens'  tax  burden, 
in  my  opinion,  those  citizens  are  not 
getting  what  they  are  paying  for  iu 
terms  of  services. 

As  a  part-time  resident  of  this  city 
this  disturbs  me.  But  mostly  this  dis- 
turbs me  as  an  American.  Our  Capital 
City  is  in  decay — physically  and  mor- 
ally. 

I  hope  this  fiscal  year  1994  conference 
report  and  its  recommendations  pro- 
vide improvement  to  this  situation. 
Next  year,  I  will  be  vigilant  in  my  re- 
view of  promises  and  projections  made 
by  the  city's  leaders  to  make  this  a 
better  place.  I  believe  in  them  but  I 
like  results  over  ideas  and  promises. 

On  substance,  I  remain  opposed  to 
the  deferral  of  $2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1994  retirement  fund  contributions  to 
fiscal  year  1995.  I  feel  that  we  owe  it  to 
the  District  to  deliver  these  funds 
when  we  promised  them. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  though,  that  this 
bill  is  balanced.  The  revenues  gen- 
erated by  the  people  of  the  District 
equal  the  local  expenditures  in  this 
bill. 

Overall.  I  believe  that  the  Sub- 
committee's business  is  a  sensitive 
task  handled  expertly  by  the  chairman 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  would  like  to  thank  Tim 
Leeth  and  Lula  Joyce  for  their  help 
this  year.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
the  staff  next  year. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  2492.  the  D.C.  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  199-5,  to  the 
Senate.  It  represents  a  fair  compromise 
with  the  House  on  the  items  of  dis- 
agreement and  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  House  of 
Representatives  defeated  the  first  con- 
ference report  on  the  1994  DC.  bill.  As 
a  result  the  conference  met  again  to  fi- 
nalize an  acceptable  agreement  with 
the  House.  The  only  change  from  the 
previous  conference  agreement  is  the 
inclusion  of  language  clarifying  the  re- 
strictions on  abortion  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  agreement  now  includes  a  provi- 
sion which  restricts  the  use  of  any  Fed- 
eral funds  in  the  bill  to  cases  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  is  in  danger  or  preg- 
nancies resulting  from  rape  or  incest. 
It  is  the  same  language  that  is  con- 
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tained  in  the  Labor-HHS  appropria- 
tions bill  applied  to  the  city. 

One  of  the  items  on  which  we  agreed 
with  our  House  colleagues  is  that  we 
should  provide  the  $17.3  million  that 
was  included  in  the  House  bill  for  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  crime  and 
youth  initiative.  This  initiative  has 
been  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  Mayor 
Kelly's  efforts  to  curb  violent  crime  in 
the  District.  This  appropriation  comes 
at  a  very  timely  moment  with  the 
President  pledging  the  help  of  Federal 
agencies  in  combating  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  funds  will 
enable  the  Mayor  to  continue  with  her 
efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  police 
officers  on  foot  patrols  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities  of  the  city.  It 
will  also  allow  the  police  department 
to  upgrade  its  communications  system 
and  training. 

This  initiative  also  provides  for  edu- 
cational programs  and  health  and  fam- 
ily services  to  youth  10  to  14  years  of 
age.  This  is  done  through  policies  such 
as  the  Turning  Point  Program,  tar- 
geted at  students  at  the  junior  high 
level.  These  funds  will  also  increase 
the  number  of  children  served  in  the 
D.C.  immunization  program,  and  the 
number  of  pregnant  women  who  will  be 
served  by  substance  abuse  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  has  sought 
several  cost  cutting  measures  that  are 
contained  in  this  conference  agree- 
ment. The  D.C.  budget  requires  the 
elimination  of  807  full-time  equivalent 
positions  in  the  D.C.  government. 

In  addition,  the  city  will  be  per- 
mitted to  close  engine  company  No.  3 
on  New  Jersey  Avenue  Northwest.  The 
city  has  proposed  closing  this  firehouse 
three  times  in  the  past  decade.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Congress  has 
permitted  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
implement  this  cost  saving  realign- 
ment. 

I  should  add,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  been  assured  by  the  D.C.  Fire  De- 
partment that  the  fire  and  ambulance 
service  to  the  Capitol  Building  will  not 
be  diminished.  The  department  has 
also  promised  to  consult  with  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  to  make  sure 
that  all  fire  personnel  at  the  other  fire 
stations  near  the  Capitol  are  familiar 
with  the  necessary  operating  proce- 
dures prior  to  the  closing  of  the  fire 
station. 

Mr.  President,  another  cost  saving 
measure  proposed  by  the  city,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  final  conference  agree- 
ment, is  the  closing  of  the  police  and 
fire  clinic.  The  operations  of  the  clinic 
will  be  contracted  out  at  a  savings  to 
the  D.C.  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  agree- 
ment contains  language  which  provides 
that  the  D.C.  government  will  provide 
to  the  Congress,  at  the  same  time  £is 
the  1995  budget,  a  plan  for  how  it  pro- 
poses that  we  deal  with  financing  the 
current  and  future  capital  needs  of  all 
of  the  hospitals  in  the  city.  This  plan 


will  contain  specific  recommendations 
on  the  authorized  renovation  project  at 
George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital. The  provision  was  inserted  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
Senator  Inouye,  as  a  substitute  for  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  provided  for  financing  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  project  using  a  form 
of  municipal  bonds. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  major  renova- 
tion project  has  been  proposed  since 
home  rule,  prior  to  that  the  Federal 
Government  paid  half  the  cost  to  build 
all  of  the  hospitals  in  the  city.  This  is 
an  issue  that  we  will  face  over  and  over 
again  until  it  is  resolved.  It  will  be  bet- 
ter if  a  clear  plan  and  procedure  is  in 
place  before  the  other  hospitals  in  the 
city  undertake  major  renovation  or  re- 
construction plans,  as  they  certainly 
will. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii has  once  again  demonstrated  his 
instinct  for  identifying  the  proper  ap- 
proach and  his  capacity  to  place  the 
larger  good  above  his  personal  pref- 
erence. With  the  city's  plan  in  hand, 
the  Congress  can  move  to  form  a  coop- 
erative alliance  with  the  city  on  how 
these  projects  will  be  funded  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  our  House 
colleagues.  Their  conferees  were  led  by 
Representative  Julian  Dixon,  who  was 
very  cooperative  and  skillfully  guided 
the  conference  to  completion.  Rep- 
resentative Jim  Walsh,  their  ranking 
member,  presented  his  views  in  a  clear 
and  concise  manner  and  helped  us 
reach  a  fair  and  reasonable  agreement. 

I  also  want  to  thank  all  of  our  con- 
ferees, in  particular  our  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Montana,  for  his 
attention  and  commonsense  approach 
to  our  deliberations.  And  finally,  we 
owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Byrd  and  Senator  Hatfield  for 
their  support  and  guidance  through 
this  whole  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  recog- 
nize the  fine  work  of  the  staff  of  both 
Houses.  In  the  Senate  Tim  Leeth.  Mark 
van  der  Water.  Lula  Joyce,  and  Dona 
Pate  provided  significant  assistance  to 
the  subcommittee's  deliberations.  The 
full  committee  staff,  led  by  Jim  Eng- 
lish and  Mary  Dewald  gave  their  usual 
outstanding  guidance  to  the  whole 
process.  On  the  House  side  Migo  Miconi 
led  their  staff  with  customary  distinc- 
tion and  professionalism.  He  was  ably 
assisted  by  Mary  Porter  and  Shelia 
Brown. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my 
brief  explanation  of  the  conference  re- 
port, and  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  our  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  for  any  com- 
ments he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Ms.  MKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  today  to  pass  the  conference  re- 
port for  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriations. The  conference  report 
does  two  important  things.  First,  it  re- 
affirms the  Dijitrict  of  Columbia's  right 
to  home  rule.  Second,  it  allows  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  choose  to  spend  its 
own  money  to  provide  low-income 
women  who  are  on  Medicaid  access  to 
abortion  services. 

Since  1973,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Govemment  Act  has  given  Dis- 
trict residents  the  same  right  to  make 
decisions  about  matters  of  public 
health  as  other  States'  residents. 

For  too  long,  we  have  tried  to  make 
this  law  a  reality.  For  too  long,  fac- 
tions in  Congress  and  unwilling  Presi- 
dents have  stood  in  the  way  of  giving 
District  residents  the  rights  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

This  Congress  and  this  President  will 
not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

With  their  support,  the  District  of 
Columbia  can  now  create  its  own  pol- 
icy about  matters  of  public  health.  Dis- 
trict residents  can  choose  to  spend 
local  funds  to  give  poor  women  access 
to  abortion  services. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  exercise  its  choice  to  allow 
poor  women  to  exercise  their  choice — 
their  constitutional  right  to  privacy.  I 
believe  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

But  this  is  not  only  my  belief.  Thir- 
teen States  to  date  have  decided  to 
provide  low-income  women  on  Medic- 
aid access  to  abortion  services. 

This  is  the  right  decision  because  it 
upholds  the  Constitution,  it  treats  the 
poor  fairly,  and  it  protects  the  health 
of  women. 

For  this  reason.  I  regret  that  some  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  have  added 
language  to  the  report  that  says  Fed- 
eral funds  may  not  be  used  for  Medic- 
aid abortions  except  in  cases  of  rape, 
incest,  or  threats  to  the  life  of  the 
woman. 

With  all  due  respect,  ^his  langusige 
misses  the  issue:  It  is  the  use  of  Dis- 
trict and  not  Federal  funding  that  mat- 
ters here. 

Nonetheless,  even  if  this  Hyde-type 
language  will  not  stop  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  making  a  decision  just 
like  States  do,  it  is  still  offensive — and 
I  object  to  it. 

What  this  language  really  does  is  to 
try  to  impose  the  morality  and  the 
choices  of  the  far  right  on  everyone 
else. 

But  the  moral  issue  is  not  what  is  de- 
cided but  who  decides.  The  decision 
about  what  to  do  with  an  unplanned 
pregnancy  is  best  left  to  a  woman  and 
her  doctor— not  to  legislators. 

I  oppose  this  language  for  the  same 
reasons  that  I  have  opposed  Hyde- type 
restrictions  in  the  past. 

It  tries  to  interfere  in  the  poor  wom- 
an's right  to  privacy  in  her  decision 
that  should  be  between  a  woman  and 
her  doctor. 


It  says  it  is  acceptable  to  risk  a  poor 
woman's  health  for  the  sake  of  an  ide- 
ology she  may  not  share. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  approve  lan- 
guage that  finds  it  unacceptable  to 
give  constitutional  protections  to  the 
affluent  but  not  to  the  poor.  Equal  ac- 
cess to  the  constitutionally  protected 
right  to  choose  belongs  to  all  women. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  that  the 
conference  report  be  adopted;  that 
upon  disposition  of  the  conference  re- 
port, the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
then  concur,  en  bloc,  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table,  en 
bloc,  with  all  of  the  above  occurring 
without  intervening  action  or  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  en 
bloc  are  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disafrreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  5.  26.  and  38.  and  concur  there- 
in. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  •$87,293,000  ' 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert 

•■:  Provided  further.  That  in  addition  to  the 
$892,156,000  appropriated  under  this  heading, 
an  additional  $1,025,000  and  11  full-time 
equivalent  positions  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Administrative 
Services  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
System  for  janitorial  services,  pest  control, 
window  washing,  trash  collection  and  re- 
moval, and  landscaping". 

On  page  5.  after  line  7  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill  H.R.  2492  insert:  (including  trans- 
fer of  funds)  as  a  centerhead. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  19  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  ■$306,264,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  22  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert: 

DC.  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  DEFICIT  PAYMENT 

For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  General 
Fund  for  costs  incurred  for  the  operation  of 
the  DC.  General  Hospital  pursuant  to  DC. 
Law  1-134.  the  DC  General  Hospital  Com- 
mission Act  of  1977.  $10,000,000 

ENERGY  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  Mayor  shall  reduce  appropriations  and 
expenditures  for  energy  costs  in  the  amount 


of  $482,000  within  one  or  several  of  the  var- 
ious appropriation  headings  in  this  Act. 

COM.MUNICATIONS  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  Mayor  shall  reduce  appropriations  and 
expenditures  for  communications  costs  in 
the  amount  of  $158,000  within  one  or  several 
of  the  various  appropriation  headings  in  this 
Act. 

CONTRACTUAL  SERVICES  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  Mayor  shall  reduce  contractual  serv- 
ices appropriations  and  expenditures  within 
object  class  40  in  the  amount  of  $1,500,000 
within  one  or  several  of  the  various  appro- 
priation headings  in  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
no  reductions  shall  be  made  to  agencies  not 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Mayor  or  to 
the  Department  of  Human  Services. 

CASH  RESERVE  FUND 

For  the  purpose  of  a  cash  reserve  fund  to 
replenish  the  consolidated  cash  balances  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  $3,957,000.  On  page 
13  line  3  of  the  House  engrossed  bill.  H.R. 
2492.  strike  [$3,423,000]  and  insert:  $3,323,000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  33  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  "$7,889,000  ". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  23  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Delete  the  sum  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment and  delete  the  sum  Inserted  by  said 
amendment  and  strike  out  line  10  through 
and  including  line  14  on  page  13  of  the  House 
engrossed  bill  H.R.  2492.  and  on  page  29.  line 
12  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  H.R.  2492  strike 
out  "1993  '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1994". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  25  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert  ":  Provided  further.  That 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  shall 
transmit  to  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  no 
later  than  April  15.  1994,  a  proposed  plan  pro- 
viding for  the  financing  of  the  capital  reha- 
bilitation and  revitallzatlon  of  the  medical 
Infrastructure  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Provided  further.  That  this  plan  shall  in- 
clude how  the  capital  needs  of  all  hospitals 
will  be  addressed:  Provided  further.  That  this 
plan  shall  specifically  address  tlie  currently 
authorized  George  Washington  University 
project  as  part  of  the  overall  plan". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  29  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  "137". 

On  page  33.  line  11  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H.R.  2492  strike  out  "Sec  137"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  135". 

On  page  33.  line  23  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H.R  2492  Strike  Out  "Sec.  138"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  136". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  31  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  "$14,231,000  ". 
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On  page  35.  line  12  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H.R.  2492  strike  out  "$10,587,000"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "$10,242,000". 

On  page  37.  line  4  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H.R.  2492  after  ■Provided.'  insert  "That 
$7,000,000  of  this  appropriation,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  shall  be  available 
solely  for  District  of  Columbia  employees' 
disability  compensation:  Provided  further. 

On  page  37.  line  11  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill'H.R.  2492  strike  out  "Rescission"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "including  rescission". 

On  page  37.  line  12  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H.R.  2492  strike  out  "of  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "For  an  additional  amount  for 
"Public  works".  $23,447,000:  Provided.  That 
of". 

On  page  37  line  16  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill  H  R.  2492  after  "rescinded"  insert  for  a 
net  increase  of  '$20. 176.000". 

On  page  44.  after  line  14  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill  H.R.  2492  insert: 

Sec.  203.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1993. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Thomas, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:56  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3116)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  appoints  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  DlxON,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  and  Mr.  Skeen 
as  the  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  3:33  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Sullivan,  an  assistant  par- 
liamentarian, announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 


H.R.  2403.  An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  BYRD]. 

At  3:59  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  Resolution  designating 
October  1993  and  October  1994  as  "National 
Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month." 

H.J.  Res.  205.  Joint  Resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  October  31.  1993.  as  "Na- 
tional Health  Information  Management 
Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  makes  the  following  modifica- 
tions in  the  appointment  of  conferees 
in  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2401)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1994  for 
military  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  for  military  construction, 
and  for  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  to  prescribe  per- 
sonnel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes": 

(1)  At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  nam- 
ing additional  conferees  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  insert  the  following  proviso: 
Provided,  That  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts is  appointed  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez and  Mr.  Bereuter  is  appointed 
in  lieu  of  Mr.  Ridge  solely  for  the  con- 
sideration of  section  1087  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

(2)  In  the  paragraph  naming  addi- 
tional conferees  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  add  "2822," 
after  "2821,". 

At  6:12  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  2492)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activi- 
ties chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994,  and  for  other  purposes;  that  it  re- 
cedes from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  5, 
26,  and  38,  and  concurs  therein;  that 
the  House  recedes  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  6,  10,  19,  22,  23,  25,  29,  31,  and 
33  to  the  bill,  and  has  agreed  thereto, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  measure  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  Resolution  designating 
October  1993  and  October  1994  as  "National 
Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-1683.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  horse  pro- 
tection enforcement  for  fiscal  year  1992;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition 
and  Forestry. 

EC-1684.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  promotion  of  confirmed  offi- 
cers on  a  promotion  list  when  the  Senate  has 
not  given  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  en- 
tire list,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1685.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Comptroller,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  the  transfers  of  funds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1686.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  General  Counsel,  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  no- 
tice of  a  meeting  relative  to  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1687.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Inspector  General.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
entitled  "Accounting  for  Fiscal  'Year  1992  Re- 
imbursable Expenditures  of  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Superfund  Money.  Bureau 
Reclamation";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1688.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Inspector  General,  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  report 
of  the  Superfund  financial  transactions  for 
fiscal  year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1689.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Farm  Credit  Bank  of 
Springfield,  Springfield  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  re- 
port of  the  Group  Retirement  Plan  for  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Associations  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Banks  for  calendar  year  1992;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1690.  A  communication  from  the  Senior 
Vice  President.  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  of  Jackson,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  report  of  the  Fifth  Farm  Credit  District 
Farm  Credit  Retirement  Plan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affali^. 

EC-1691.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  for  fiscal  year 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1692.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  finan- 
cial controls  in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1993; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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EC-1693.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Farm  Cred- 
it Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  October  1.  1992 
through  March  31.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1694.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  (Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services).  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1695.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  final  regulations — Jacob 
K.  Javits  Fellowship  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1696.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  'Hydrogen  Fluoride  Study";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works 


(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confinned,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
wei^  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-310.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Iron 
County  Board  of  Commissioners.  Crystal 
Falls.  MI.  relative  to  the  English  language; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-3U.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Leander.  TX.  relative 
to  Federal  mandates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  GLENN,  ftom  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  404.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  administrative  review  of 
employment  discrimination  claims  made  by 
Federal  employees,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  103-167). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Richard  H.  Stallings.  of  Idaho,  to  be  Nu- 
clear Waste  Negotiator:  and 

Corlis  Smith  Moody,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Economic 
Impact,  Department  of  Energy. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Mary  Dolores  Nichols,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  and 

Jonathan  Z.  Cannon,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr   GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MACK): 
S.  1590.  A  bill  to  provide  a  veterans  bill  of 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  and  Mr.  HATCH): 
S.  1591  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  business  meal  and  entertain- 
ment expenses  which  are  deductible;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  DORGAN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
DoMENlCl): 
S  1592.  A  bill  to  improve  Federal  decision 
making  by  requiring  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  the  economic  impact  of  Federal  legislative 
and  regulatory  requirements  on  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  economic  re- 
sources located  in  such  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1593.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  transfer,  without  regard  to  the 
required  waiting  period,  an  obsolete  naval 
vessel  to  the  United  States  Naval  Shipbuild- 
ing Museum.  Qulncy.  Massachusetts,  upon 
making  certain  determinations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Craig  ): 
S.  1594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
to  require  a  reduction  in  the  discretionary 
spending  limits  in  each  fiscal  year  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  of  any  reductions 
made  in  existing  programs  for  the  previous 
nscal  year;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4.  1977.  with 
instructions  that  if  one  Committee  reports, 
the  other  Committee  have  thirty  days  to  re- 
port or  be  discharged. 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Kassebaum): 
S.  1595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  bone 
marrow  donor  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Tmm- 
MOND.   Mr.   Kennedy.   Mr.   Simpson. 
and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  1596.  A  bill  to  provide  for  application  of 
the  sentencing  guidelines  for  certain   non- 
violent offenses  in  which  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum term  of  Imprisonment  would  otherwise 
be  required;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  certain  organ  procure- 
ment and  transplantation  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stevkns.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Binoaman, 


Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran. Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 

DOMENICI.      Mr.      DURENBERGER.      Mr. 

Glenn.  Mr  Gorton.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr  Hel.ms.  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mrs.  Hinx:HisoN.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Johnston.  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum. Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg.  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  Ms.  Moseley-Braun. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr  Pressler.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Si.mpson.  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr. 

WOFFORD): 
S.J.  Res.  147.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing October  23.  1993.  through  October  30.  1993. 
as  "National  Red  Ribbon  Week  for  a  Drug- 
Free  America";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bond. 
Mr.      Burns.      Mr.      Craig,      Mr. 
Faircloth.       Mr        Gregg,       Mr. 
Kempthorne,  Mr  McCain,  Mr.  Shel- 
by, and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  148.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution   of  the 
United    States    barring    Federal    unfunded 
mandates  to  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.J.  Res.  149.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  October  31.  1993.  as 
"National  Health  Information  Management 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By    Mr.    NICKLES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
MOYNIHAN.  and  Mr  Packwood): 
S.   Res.    156.   A   resolution  expressing   the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  future  ex- 
tensions  of   the   emergency    unemployment 
compensation      program;      considered      and 
aigreed  to. 

By  Mr.  GREGG  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  CovERDELL.  Mr.  Faircloth. 
Mrs.         Hutchison.         and         Mr. 
Kempthorne): 
S.    Res.    157.    A   resolution   to   amend   the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  require  a 
supermajority    for    committee    approval    of 
bills  containing  unfunded  Federal  mandates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  Res.  158.  A  resolution  to  amend  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  require  a 
supermajority  for  Senate  approval  of  the 
bills  or  amendments  containing  unfunded 
Federal  mandates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mack): 
S.  1590.  A  bill  to  provide  a  veterans 
bill  of  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

veterans  bill  of  rights  act 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  collesigue  from  Florida, 
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Senator  Connie  Mack,  to  introduce  leg- 
islation, the  Veterans  Bill  of  Rights 
Act,  which  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
all  veterans  have  access  to  the  same 
care  and  benefits  regardless  of  race, 
ethnicity,  sex,  religion,  age,  or  geo- 
graphic location. 

Under  this  bill,  for  example,  a  100- 
percent  service*connected  disabled  vet- 
eran living  in  Florida  would  be  entitled 
to  the  same  benefits  as  a  100-percent 
disabled  veteran  in  any  other  State. 
This  would  include  equal  access  to  such 
services  as  VA  medical  facilities,  treat- 
ment, and  personnel,  VA  home  loan 
guaranty  assistance,  job  training  as- 
sistance, the  administrative  claims 
process,  the  handling  of  claims  for  in- 
creased benefits,  and  the  list  goes  on. 

While  equal  access  to  these  essential 
veterans  benefits  is  implied,  in  reality, 
it  is  not  always  the  case.  My  home 
State  of  Florida,  for  example,  has  the 
most  100-percent  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  also  the  home  of  the  third  largest 
overall  veterans  population.  Con- 
sequently, the  demand  for  services 
from  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs is  far  greater  than  other  States. 
Florida's  veterans  population,  however, 
has  less  access  to  medical  care  and 
other  benefits  than  nearly  every  other 
State.  The  same  inequity  holds  true  in 
many  other  States  as  well.  That  is  not 
right,  and  it  must  be  changed. 

Our  Government  made  a  contract 
with  the  men  and  women  who  bravely 
served  our  country  in  times  of  need. 
The  contract  guaranteed  that  the  Fed- 
eral CJovemment  would  provide  for 
them  in  return  for  their  service.  Many 
who  honored  this  contract  were  injured 
or  disabled.  The  Federal  Government 
must  live  up  to  its  end  of  the  contract 
by  providing  equitable  treatment  re- 
gardless of  where  the  veteran  lives. 

Many  States,  like  Florida,  do  not  re- 
ceive their  fair  share  of  benefits.  The 
Veterans  Bill  of  Rights  Act  corrects 
this  inequity,  and  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  important 
legislation.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1590 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans 
Bill  of  Rights  Act"-. 

SEC.  2.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RIGHTS  AND  BENE- 

nrs. 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall 
take  any  action  necessary  to  ensure  that  any 
rights  and  benefits  provided  under  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  veterans  who  qualify 
for  such  rights  and  benefits— 

(1)  are  made  available  to  such  veterans  in 
any  State  or  geograehic  location  to  the  same 
extent  that  such  rights  and  benefits  are 
made  available  to  such  veterans  in  any  other 
State  or  geographic  location;  and 
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(2)  are  not  denied  to  any  such  veteran  on 
the  basis  of  the  race,  ethnicity,  sex,  religion, 
or  geographic  location  of  the  veteran. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITION. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"State"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  101(20)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  iNOUYE  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 

S.  1591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  business  meal 
and  entertainment  expenses  which  are 
deductible;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

business  meal  and  entertainment  expenses 
legislation 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  food  service  industry,  which  is  the 
largest  retail  employer  in  the  country, 
is  expected  to  lose  over  165,0(X)  jobs  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  further  reduction 
in  the  deductibility  of  business  meal 
and  entertainment  expenses.  In  Min- 
nesota alone,  the  anticipated  $62  mil- 
lion dollar  decline  in  the  volume  of  res- 
taurant sales  will  translate  into  nearly 
3,000  jobs  being  lost.  Although  the  time 
to  reduce  the  soaring  Federal  deficit  is 
long  overdue,  decimating  an  industry 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  employers 
of  women  and  minorities  and  helps 
countless  small  business  people  market 
their  ventures  is  counterproductive 
and  will  lead  to  a  decrease  in  Federal 
revenue. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
undo  the  cutback  in  the  deductibility 
of  business  meal  and  entertainment  ex- 
penses which  has  occurred  twice  since 
1986. 

I  want  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Lnouye, 
and  from  Utah,  Mr.  Hatch,  who  have 
joined  me  as  original  sponsors  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  6  years  follow- 
ing the  1986  reduction  in  the  business 
meal  and  entertainment  deduction,  the 
foodservice  industry  experienced  its 
worst  performance  in  decades  with  a  6 
percent  decline  in  sales.  According  to 
research  conducted  by  Malcolm  Knapp, 
Inc.,  the  1993  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act — which  further  reduces  this  deduc- 
tion to  50  percent — will  cause  even 
greater  harm  to  the  industry  by  caus- 
ing an  11  percent  decline  in  sales. 

As  a  result,  the  $15  billion  in  in- 
creased revenue  which  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  anticipates  will  be 
raised  by  decreasing  this  deduction  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  tax  losses 
and  government  spending  increases  it 
creates. 

Restaurants  will  suffer  a  decline  in 
the  amount  of  taxable  revenue  they  re- 
ceive due  to  the  decreased  number  of 
business  meals  which  will  be  purchased 
in  their  establishments. 

Restaurant  employees  who  do  not 
lose  their  jobs  will  see  a  decline  in 
their  taxable  earnings  due  to  a  cutback 
in  the  business  which  is  generated  in 


their  workplaces.  Those  thrown  out  of 
work  will  be  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation  and  other  social  welfare 
programs. 

These  results  are  not  those  which 
were  sought,  but  they  are  the  results 
we  have  seen  in  Minnesota  and  else- 
where around  the  country. 

The  change  is  unfair  because  it 
harms  those  for  whom  the  deduction 
was  intended  to  assist. 

The  nonabusive  business  travelers, 
including  those  in  the  trucking  indus- 
try, who  rely  on  this  deduction  simply 
to  be  able  to  afford  to  do  their  jobs, 
suffer  disproportionately  from  this  re- 
duction. 

Small  business  people  account  for  70 
percent  of  all  business  meal  deductions 
taken.  They  rely  on  face-to-face  con- 
tact to  sell  their  products  and  services. 
Their  ability  to  market  themselves 
will  be  limited  due  to  the  increased 
costs  associated  with  hosting  a  meet- 
ing over  a  meal. 

Finally,  corporate  sales  people  must 
travel  extensively  at  home  and  abroad 
to  maintain  business.  These  corpora- 
tions may  choose  to  lay  off  a  portion  of 
their  sales  teams  due  to  the  increased 
costs  associated  with  travel. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
diminution  in  the  business  meal  and 
entertainment  deduction  is  improper 
because  the  underlying  basis  for  this 
deduction  and  others  is  the  "net  in- 
come" concept.  This  tax  concept  holds 
that  if  in  an  expense  is  conceptually 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  purposes 
of  understanding  a  firm's  net  income, 
it  should  be  allowed,  in  whole,  as  a  de- 
duction. Business  meal  expenses  are  es- 
sential for  conducting  businesses,  large 
and  small,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
fully  deductible. 

We  started  down  the  slippery  slope  in 
1986  and  took  the  next  step  earlier  this 
year.  When  will  this  end?  With  the 
total  destruction  of  a  legitimate  credit 
and  the  complete  devastation  of  a  le- 
gitimate industry? 

Mr.  President,  as  Congress  continues 
to  address  programs  which  impact  our 
nation's  workers,  I  would  encourage 
my  colleaigues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  support  this  bill.  Support  this  legis- 
lation not  only  because  it  will  preserve 
jobs  which  already  exist,  but  because  it 
will  create  jobs  in  the  hospitality  in- 
dustry even  as  it  aids  small  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1591 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  REPEAL  OF  LIMITATION  ON  DEDUC- 
TION FOR  BUSINESS  MEAL  AND  EN- 
TERTAINMENT EXPENSES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  274  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (n)  (relating  to  the  limi- 
tation of  the  amount  of  meal  and  entertain- 
ment expenses  allowed  as  deductions)  and  by 
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redesignating  subsection  (o)  as  subsection 
(n). 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments- 
CD  Each  of  the  following  provisions  of  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  are  amended 
by  striking  -(determined  without  regard  to 
section  274(n))"': 

(A)  Section  3121(aKll). 

(B)  Section  3306<bH9). 

(C)  Section  3401(a)<15). 

(2)  Section  209(k>  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  -(determined 
without  regard  to  section  274(n)  of  such 
Code)" 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 


By  Mr.  DORGAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DOMENJCi): 
S.  1592.  A  bill  to  improve  Federal  de- 
cisionmaking by  requiring  a  through 
evaluation  of  the  economic  impact  of 
Federal  legislative  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  economic  resources  lo- 
cated in  such  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affaire. 

FISCAL  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico.  Senator  Domenici,  in  in- 
troducing the  Fiscal  Accountability 
and  Intergovernmental  Reform  Act.  We 
have  dubbed  this  the  FAIR  Act  because 
it  will  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  determine  the  cost  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  busi- 
nesses of  unfunded  mandates. 

UNFUNDED  MANDATES  DAY 

'We  introduce  this  bill  to  coincide 
with  National  Unfunded  Mandates  Day. 
October  27.  1993  This  day  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  growing,  unacceptable  prob- 
lem of  passing  laws  without  Including 
the  money  to  implement  them.  It's  a 
phenomena  of  passing  the  buck  to 
State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
to  the  private  sector. 

We  offer  this  legislation  as  a  compan- 
ion bill  to  H.R.  1295,  which  was  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  by  Congressmen 
James  Mora.n-  and  William  Goodling.  I 
applaud  their  leadership  and  note,  for 
example,  that  Representative  Moran 
brings  to  this  debate  knowledge  about 
unfunded  mandates  gained  from  his 
prior  service  as  mayor  of  Alexandria. 
VA 

We  all  have  found  that  requirements 
in  Federal  laws  and  rules  unduly  bur- 
den State  and  local  governments.  The 
mandates  not  only  dry  up  limited  local 
resources  but  disrupt  those  govern- 
ments' ability  to  set  and  carry  out 
their  own  priorities. 

We  have  also  discovered  that  private 
business  compliance  with  unfunded 
mandates  drains  resources  from  im- 
proving productivity  and  enhancing 
international  competitiveness.  In  other 
words,  imposing  these  mandates  can 
result  in  an  inefficient  use  of  economic 


resources  and  prevent  us  from  achiev- 
ing such  economic  goals  as  full  em- 
ployment and  expanded  exports. 

THE  FAIR  REMEDY 

In  response.  Senator  Domenici  and  I 
propose  that  an  economic  impact  state- 
ment accompany  certain  unfunded  re- 
quirements in  reported  bills  or  in  pro- 
posed or  final  agency  rules. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  moves  in  the 
right  direction  It  requires  that  com- 
mittees of  Congress  include  an  eco- 
nomic impact  statement  on  unfunded 
mandates  whenever  a  bill  or  resolution 
is  reported.  That  statement,  prepared 
in  consultation  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  must  itemize  the  impact 
of  new  mandates  on  State  and  local 
governments,  private  businesses,  and 
national  economic  growth  and  com- 
petitiveness. 

The  statement  would  be  required 
whenever  the  estimated,  unfunded  cost 
of  a  bill  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector  exceeds 
$50  million  in  the  aggregate  for  the 
first  3  years  and  $100  million  in  the  ag- 
gregate during  the  first  5  years. 

The  enforcement  and  mechanism  in 
the  bill  is  that  a  point  of  order  can  be 
raised  against  a  measure  that  does  not 
include  the  economic  impact  state- 
ment in  its  committee  report.  In  other 
words.  Congress  may  not  consider  bills 
that  fail  a  truth  in  budgeting  test. 

Our  bill  further  requires  that  any 
agency  that  notices  rulemaking  for  a 
proposed  rule  or  that  promulgates  a 
final  rule  must  also  prepare  an  inter- 
governmental and  economic  impact  as- 
sessment or  statement,  respectively. 
The  assessment  or  statement  must  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
otherwise  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  reports  would 
not  be  required  in  cases  that  do  not 
surpass  the  minimum  thresholds  for 
legislation.  Nor  would  reports  be  re- 
quired for  treaties  or  Federal  actions 
not  encompassed  by  laws  or  rule- 
making. Our  goal  is  not  to  tie  up  the 
Government  with  more  paperwork  but 
to  ensure  that  we  treat  local  govern- 
ments and  businesses  fairly  and  respon- 
sibly. Moreover,  this  legislation  would 
apply  only  to  bills  introduced  or  rules 
published  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act. 

UNACCEPTABLE  BURDENS 

I  understand  that  somebody  has  to 
pay  the  costs  of  government.  But  cost- 
shifting  is  not  the  ansWer.  It  should 
not  be  done  through  schemes  cooked  up 
by  States  to  garner  additional  Federal 
aid.  as  with  the  so-called  Medicaid  pro- 
vider tax.  Nor  should  it  be  done 
through  unfunded  Federal  mandates— 
what  some  mayore  have  called  secret 
taxes. 

I  just  want  to  ensure  that  the  burden 
of  government  is  shared  in  a  fair  and 
efficient  manner.  Knowing  the  cost  of 
potentially  unfunded  mandates  will 
check  a  propensity  in  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment   to    saddle    others    with    the 
costs  of  our  National  Government. 

I  also  recognize  that  this  is  not  a  new 
problem.  In  the  1980's  Congress  passed 
such  laws  as  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  and  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act 
to  reduce  the  burdens  on  the  local  and 
private  sector.  They  have  certainly 
eased  regulatory  burdens.  However,  as 
a  report  by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
noted. 

The  modest  successes  achieved  during  the 
1980's  •  •  •  paled  beside  the  increase  in  regu- 
lations. This  record  calls  into  question  the 
effectiveness  of  the  relief  tools,  as  currently 
utilized. 

During  the  last  decade,  in  fact.  Con- 
gress passed  27  statutes  that  imposed 
new  regulatory  burdens  on  State  and 
local  governments,  compared  with  22 
such  laws  in  the  1970's. 

The  costs  in  question  are  not  trivial. 
Between  1983  and  1990.  new  regulations 
cost  local  and  State  governments  be- 
tween $9  billion  and  $13  billion,  depend- 
ing on  the  definition  used.  Price. 
Waterhouse  just  completed  a  study  for 
the  National  Association  of  Counties 
which  shows  that  the  estimated  cost  of 
unfunded  Federal  mandates  to  counties 
is  almost  $5  billion  in  1993.  For  the  5 
yeare  following,  the  total  cost  for 
counties  alone  surges  to  $34  billion. 

Each  individual  county  has  to  cope 
with  these  costs.  For  example.  Trail 
County  in  North  Dakota  faces  $11,000  in 
unfunded  requirements  for  1993.  Next 
door.  Pennington  County  in  South  Da- 
kota must  absorb  $190,000  in  unfunded 
costs.  These  seemingly  small  amounts 
create  large  burdens  for  countries  with 
modest  resources. 

Mayors,  too.  have  protested  the 
growth  of  secret  taxes  that  costs  cities 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 
Not  only  are  the  madates  costly,  some 
are  even  absurd.  For  example.  Mayor 
Richard  Clay  Dixon  of  Dayton.  OH. 
complained  that  this  city  had  to  test 
pesticides,  which  are  only  used  in  Ha- 
waii in  pineapple  plantations,  in  order 
to  comply  with  Federal  environmental 
regulations. 

As  the  former  tax  commissioner  of 
North  Dakota.  I  can  also  testify  that 
Federal  regulations  sometimes  created 
fiscal  and  enforcement  nightmares. 
The  notoriously  complicated  and  in- 
tractable Federal  income  tax  forms  are 
the  notable  case  in  point. 

The  major  sources  of  unfunded  costs 
include  the  Immigration  Act.  clean 
water  standards,  and  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  These  are  well-inten- 
tioned and  necessary  laws,  but  they 
burden  counties,  among  others,  with 
crushing  costs. 

■Vice  President  Al  Gore's  "Report  of 
the  National  Performance  Review"  un- 
derscores that  the  private  sector  also 
suffere  from  unfunded  mandates.  The 
reinventing  government  report  esti- 
mates costs  passed  on  to  businesses 
amount  to  $430  billion  per  year.  I  agree 
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with  the  Vice  President's  recommenda^ 
tion  to  stop  passing  unfunded  require- 
ments. But  that  means  that  we  must 
get  a  better  handle  on  the  relevant 
costs  of  before  we  enact  a  law  or  im- 
pose a  rule  outside  the  beltway  of 
Washington.  DC. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
dictum  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  he  opined, 
"Were  we  directed  from  Washington 
when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we 
should  soon  want  for  bread." 

Our  cities,  counties.  State  govern- 
ments, and  private  businesses  do  want 
for  bread  when  we  impose  unfunded 
mandates.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  FAIR  Act  as  a  sound  first  step 
to  end  the  unfair  buckpassing  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   1592 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECnON  1.  SHORT  XrFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fiscal  Ac- 
countability and  Intergovernmental  Reform 
Act  •  (  -FAIR  Act"). 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares the  following: 

(1)  Federal  legislation  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements impose  burdens  on  State  and 
local  resources  to  implement  federally  man- 
dated programs  without  fully  evaluating  the 
costs  to  State  and  local  governments  associ- 
ated with  compliance  with  those  require- 
ments and  often  times  without  provision  of 
adequate  Federal  financial  assistance.  Such 
Federal  legislative  and  regulatory  initia- 
tives— 

(A)  foroe  State  and  local  governments  to 
utilize  scarce  public  resources  to  comply 
with  Federal  mandates: 

(B)  prevent  these  resources  from  being 
available  to  meet  local  needs:  and 

(C)  detract  from  the  ability  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  establish  local  prior- 
ities for  use  of  local  public  resources. 

(2)  Federal  legislation  and  regulatory  pro- 
grams can  result  in  inefficient  utilization  of 
economic  resources,  thereby  reducing  the 
pool  of  resources  available — 

(A)  to  enhance  productivity,  and  increase 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  by  the  American  economy:  and 

(B)  to  enhance  international  competitive- 
ness. 

(3)  In  implementing  Congressional  policy. 
Federal  agencies  should,  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  Federal  law,  seek  to  imple- 
ment statutory  requirements,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  in  a  manner  that  mini- 
mizes— 

(A)  the  inefficient  allocation  of  economic 
resources; 

(B)  the  burden  that  such  requirements  im- 
pose on  use  of  local  public  resources  by  State 
and  local  governments:  and 

(C)  the  adverse  economic  effects  of  such 
regulations  on  productivity,  economic 
growth,  full  employment,  creation  of  produc- 
tive jobs,  and  international  competitiveness 
of  American  goods  and  services. 


(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to- 
il) assist  Congress  in  consideration  of  pro- 
posed legislation  establishing  or  revising 
Federal  programs  so  as  to  assure  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congress  will— 

(A)  minimize  the  burden  of  such  legislation 
on  expenditure  of  scarce  local  public  re- 
sources by  State  and  local  governments: 

(B)  minimize  inefficient  allocation  of  eco- 
nomic resources:  and 

(C)  reduce  the  adverse  effect  of  such  legis- 
lation— 

(i)  on  the  ability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
mental entities  to  use  local  public  resources 
to  meet  local  needs  and  to  establish  local 
priorities  for  local  public  resources:  and 

(ii)  on  allocation  of  economic  resources, 
productivity,  economic  growth,  full  employ- 
ment, creation  of  productive  jobs,  and  inter- 
national competitiveness:  and 

(2)  require  Federal  agencies  to  exercise  dis- 
cretionary authority  and  to  implement  stat- 
utory requirements  in  a  manner  that,  con- 
sistent with  fulfillment  of  each  agency's 
mission  and  with  the  requirements  of  other 
laws,  minimizes  the  impact  regulations  af- 
fecting the  economy  have  on — 

(A)  the  ability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
mental entities  to  use  local  public  resources 
to  meet  local  needs;  and 

(B)  the  allocation  of  economic  resources, 
productivity,  economic  growth,  full  employ- 
ment, creation  of  productive  jobs,  and  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  American  goods 
and  services. 

TITLE  I— LEGISLATIVE  REFORM 
SEC.  101.  REPORTS  ON  LEGISLATION. 

(a)  Report  Required- 
CD    In    general —Except    as    provided    in 

paragraph  (2),  when  a  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  of  Representatives  reports  a  bill 
or  resolution  of  a  public  character  (not  in- 
cluding a  resolution  of  ratification  of  a  trea- 
ty) to  its  House  that  mandates  unfunded  re- 
quirements upon  State  or  local  governments 
or  the  private  sector,  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill  or  resolution  shall  contain  an 
analysis,  prepared  after  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, detailing  the  effect  of  the  new  require- 
ments on— 

(A)  State  and  local  government  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  comply  with  Federal  man- 
dates; 

(B)  private  businesses,  including  the  eco- 
nomic resources  required  annually  to  comply 
with  the  legislation  and  implementing  regu- 
lations: and 

(C)  economic  growth  and  competitiveness. 
(2)    EXCEPTION.— Paragraph    (I)    shall    not 

apply  to  any  bill  with  respect  to  which  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
certifies  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  reporting  the  legislation  that  the 
estimated  costs  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector  of  implementa- 
tion of  such  legislation  during  the  first  3 
years  will  not  exceed  $50,000,000  in  the  aggre- 
gate and  during  the  first  5  years  will  not  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000  in  the  aggregate. 

(b)  Duties  and  Functions  of  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.— The  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  prepare  for 
each  bill  or  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  any  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  of  the  Senate,  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a).  The  analysis  prepared  by  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
shall  be  included  in  the  report  accompanying 
such  bill  or  resolution. 


(c)  Legislation  Subject  To  Point  of 
Order.— A  bill  or  resolution  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  against  consideration  of  the 
ijill  or  resolution  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate  (as  the  case  may  be)  if 
the  bill  or  resolution  is  reported  for  consid- 
eration by  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  unaccompanied  by  the  analysis 
required  by  this  section. 

SEC.  102.  EXERCISE  OF  RULEMAKING  POWERS. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  are  enacted  by 
the  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  and  such  rules  shall  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

SEC.  103.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  title  shall  apply  to  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

title  ii— federal 
intergovernmental  relations 

SEC.  201.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
IMPACT  ASSESSMENT. 

(a)  Requirement— When  an  agency  pub- 
lishes a  general  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making for  any  proposed  rule,  the  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  shall  be  accompanied 
by  an  Intergovernmental  and  Economic  Im- 
pact Assessment.  Such  Assessment  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  general  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  for  the  rule. 

(b)  CONTE.NT.— Each  Intergovernmental  and 
Economic  Impact  Assessment  required  under 
this  section  shall  contain— 

(Da  description  of  the  reasons  why  action 
by  the  agency  is  being  considered: 

(2)  a  succinct  statement  of  the  objective  of. 
and  legal  basis  for,  the  proposed  rule: 

(3)  a  good-faith  estimate,  based  on  data 
readily  available  to  the  agency,  of  the  effect 
the  proposed  rule  will  have  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  State  or  local  public  resources  by 
State  and  local  governments:  and 

(4)  a  good-faith  estimate,  based  on  data 
reat'ily  available  to  the  agency,  or  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  effect  the  proposed  rule  will  have 
on— 

(A)  the  allocation  of  economic  resources; 
and 

(B)  productivity,  economic  growth,  full 
employment,  creation  of  productive  jobs, 
and  international  competitiveness  of  Amer- 
ican goods  and  services 

SEC.  202.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
IMPACT  STATEMENT. 

(a)  REQUIREMENT.— When  an  agency  pro- 
mulgates a  final  rule,  the  agency  shall  pre- 
pare a  Intergovernmental  and  Economic  Im- 
pact Statement.  The  Intergovernmental  and 
Economic  Impact  Statement  shall  contain— 

(1)  a  succinct  statement  of  the  need  for. 
and  the  objectives  of.  such  rule: 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  issues  raised  by  the 
public  comments  in  response  to  the  publica- 
tion by  the  agency  of  the  Intergovernmental 
and  Economic  Impact  Assessment  prepared 
for  the  rule,  a  summary  of  the  agency's  eval- 
uation of  such  issues,  and  a  statement  of  any 
changes  made  in  the  proposed  rule  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  comments:  and 

(3)  a  good-faith  estimate,  based  on  infor- 
mation readily  available  to  the  agency,  of 
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the  effect  the  rule  will  have  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  Sute  or  local  public  resources  by 
State  and  local  governments;  and 

(4)  a  good-faith  estimate,  based  on  infor- 
mation readily  available  to  the  agency,  or  a 
description  of  the  effect  the  rule  will  have  on 
productivity,  economic  growth,  full  employ- 
ment, creation  of  productive  jobs,  and  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  American  goods 
and  services. 

(b)  .'W.MLABILITY.— The  agency  shall  make 
copies  of  each  Intergovernmental  and  Eco- 
nomic Impact  Statement  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  public,  and  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  at  the  time  of  publication 
of  any  final  rule,  a  statement  describing  how 
the  public  may  obtain  copies  of  such  State- 
ment. 

SEC.  203.  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS. 

The  requirements  of  this  title  shall  not 
alter  in  any  manner  the  substantive  stand- 
ards otherwise  applicable  to  the  implementa- 
tion by  an  agency  of  statutory  requirements 
or  to  the  exercise  by  an  agency  of  authority 
delegated  by  law. 

SEC.  MM.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  title  shall  apply  to  any  rule  proposed 
and  any  final  rule  promulgated  by  any  agen- 
cy after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
.\ct. 

SEC.  206.  DEFIMTION. 

In  this  title,  the  term  -agency"  has  the 
meaning  stated  in  section  551(1)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota,  Senator  Dorgan.  in  in- 
troduction of  the  Fiscal  Accountability 
and  Intergovernmental  Reform  Act.  to 
be  known  bls  the  FAIR  Act. 

This  bipartisan  effort  is  designed  to 
improve  Federal  decisionmaking  by  re- 
quiring a  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
economic  impact  of  Federal  legislative 
and  regulatory  requirements  on  State 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  re- 
quiring analyses  of  the  impact  on  the 
allocation  of  economic  resources,  pro- 
ductivity, full  employment,  creation  of 
productive  jobs,  and  international  com- 
Ijetitiveness  of  American  goods  and 
services. 

This  measure  is  a  companion  bill  to 
H.R.  1295.  introduced  on  March  10.  1993. 
by  Congressmen  James  Mora.v  and 
William  Goodling.  This  House  bill  has 
189  cosponsors.  an  excellent  testament 
to  the  importance  our  Congressional 
colleagues  place  on  requiring  fiscal  ac- 
countability by  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  Government.  I  ap- 
plaud the  foresight  and  efforts  of  Con- 
gressmen Mora.n'  and  Goodling  in 
drafting  this  timely  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Most  of  us  in  this  chamber  have  de- 
bated, at  one  time  or  another,  the  ex- 
traordinary costs  we  may  be  passing  on 
to  our  State  and  local  governments,  let 
alone  to  the  American  private  sector. 

As  identified  in  Vice  President 
Gore's  "Report  of  the  National  Per- 
formance Review,"  costs  passed  on  to 
the  private  sector  are  approximately 
$430  billion  annually.  Some  estimates 
raise  this  amount  to  over  $800  billion 
when  including  indirect  costs  to  the 
private  sector  and  State  and  local  gov- 


ernments. The  Gore  reportr— which  esti- 
mates there  are  approximately  172 
pieces  of  legislation  now  in  place  that 
require  costly  compliance  by  State  and 
local  governments — recommends  that 
Congress  refrain  from  passing  on  such 
unfunded  mandates.  I  agree  with  this 
suggestion.  At  the  same  time.  Congress 
and  the  Federal  agencies  need  to  have 
a  reliable  economic  analysis  or  it  will 
continue  along  the  old  path  of  legislat- 
ing and  crossing  its  fingers  that  some 
other  entity  can  pay  the  bill. 

Consequently,  it  is  time  we  in  Con- 
gress and  the  affected  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  more  systematically  examining 
the  costs  we  regularly  mandate  on  our 
States,  businesses,  and  citizens.  As 
Congressman  Moran  states  so  well, 
"Enacting  new  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates is  not  good  Government;  its 
passing  the  buck  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector." 
As  important,  he  is  absolutely  correct 
in  stating,  that  only  when  we  fully 
evaluate  these  impacts  are  "policy- 
makers at  all  levels  able  to  balance 
priorities  for  finite  resources."  From 
my  years  of  work  on  the  Senate  Budget 
and  .Appropriations  Committees.  I 
know  the  conflicts  and  trade-offs  that 
must  be  made.  As  we  battle  to  keep  the 
Federal  budget  under  control  and  with- 
in the  designated  caps,  we  fail  to  worry 
enough  about  how  our  actions  force  the 
States'  budgets  out  of  control. 

Over  the  past  year,  I  have  received  a 
significant  increase  in  appeals  from 
small  businesses,  and  State  and  local 
officials  to  reassess  the  costs  passed 
onto  them  from  the  Federal  level.  For 
example,  the  New  Mexico  Department 
of  Labor  [DOL]  SecreUry  wrote  me  a 
thoughtful  and  succinct  letter  about 
the  ramifications  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  National  'Voter  Registration  Act 
of  1993.  He  stated;  "*  *  *  no  funds  are 
available  to  carry  out  responsibilities 
under  this  legis'ation.  We  estimate 
that  the  requirements  of  this  bill 
would  cost  $80,000  for  staff  in  our  State. 
•  •  •  State  budgets  are  tight  every- 
where. Unless  other  Federal  funds  are 
provided,  this  becomes  another  Federal 
unfunded  mandate'  on  States."  The 
New  Mexico  DOL  Secretary  was  not  op- 
posed to  the  concept  of  the  measure, 
but  he  had  legitimate  arguments  that 
good  intentions  aside,  implementation 
of  this  measure  meant  substantially 
higher  costs  to  his  department,  the 
State,  and  ultimately  the  citizens  of 
New  Mexico. 

As  another  example  of  growing  dis- 
content at  the  State  and  local  level,  I 
would  like  to  have  added  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  letter  and  enclosures  I  re- 
ceived from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Las  Vegas,  NM.  Listen  to  what  Mayor 
Tony  Martinez  implores: 

We  are  writing  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
and  taxpayers  of  our  city  to  ask  you  to  re- 
duce the  current  unfunded  Federal  mandate 
burdens  and  to  urge  your  action   to  force 


change  in  the  way  the  Federal  Government 
considers  future  mandates.  *  *  *  The  cumu- 
lative impact  of  Federal  legislative  and  regu- 
latory requirements  to  perform  duties  with- 
out consideration  of  local  circumstances, 
costs,  or  capacity,  or  be  subject  to  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  noncompliance  di- 
rectly affects  the  citizens  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  Federal  mandates  require  compliance 
regardless  of  other  pressing  local  needs  and 
priorities  affecting  the  health,  welfare  and 
safety  of  our  citizens.  This  ultimately  forces 
a  combination  of  higher  local  taxes  and  re- 
duced local  services. 

The  city  of  Las  Vegas,  along  with 
hundreds  of  other  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments across  the  country,  have 
joined  in  a  coalition  declaring  October 
27,  1993,  as  "National  Unfunded  Man- 
dates Day."  This  collective  effort  is  an 
appeal  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
recognize  the  burdens  it  passes  onto 
the  taxpayers  and  to  also  assume  some 
responsibility  for  these  costs.  It  is  cer- 
tainly fair  to  say  that  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
foot  the  bill  one  way  or  the  other.  How- 
ever, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
payment  can  be  hidden  easier  when  it's 
not  in  the  well-publicized  Federal 
budget,  but  rather  quietly  transferred 
to  the  private  sector  and  State  and 
local  governments  to  find  the  means  to 
meet  the  compliance  costs. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  this  bill  is  the  re- 
quirement that  Congress  understand 
the  effects  and  impacts  of  its  legisla- 
tion. This  measure  will  require  that  be- 
fore a  committee  of  either  House  re- 
ports a  bill  for  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee report  will  contain  an  analysis, 
prepared  after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  of  the  effects  of  the  new  require- 
ments on  the  following:  First.  State 
and  local  government  expenditures 
necessary  to  comply  with  Federal  man- 
dates; second  private  businesses,  in- 
cluding the  economic  resources  re- 
quired annually  to  comply  with  the 
legislation  and  implementing  regula- 
tions; and  third,  economic  growth  and 
competitiveness. 

This  bill  provides  Congress  and  the 
Federal  agencies  the  critical  economic 
impact  information  it  needs  to  assess 
the  direct  and  indirect  costs  that  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. While  it  may  ultimately  be  de- 
termined that  legislation  affecting  the 
social  good  outweighs  the  costs,  at 
least  that  decision  will  be  based  on 
some  economic  rationality. 

With  respect  to  this  bill,  there  is  one 
difference  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  that  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain. The  House  version  requires  that 
in  promulgating  new  rules  or  develop- 
ing other  Federal  actions,  an  agency 
ensure  there  is  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  alternatives  offered  and  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  choose  the  alter- 
native of  least  burden  on  State  and 
local  governments  and  businesses.  We 
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certainly  support  this  concept.  Since 
Senator  Dorgan  and  I  have  some  con- 
cerns regarding  agency's  resources  to 
address  each  alternative  and  that  we 
do  not  unleash  thousands  of  litigants 
on  every  conceivable  issue,  we  elected 
to  modify  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  reiterate,  however,  that  we 
fully  support  the  concept  of  the  House 
version  and  are  most  hopeful  this  issue 
can  be  worked  out  during  the  hearing 
processes  to  accommodate  the  intent  of 
the  House  version. 

Our  constituents  are  begging  us  to 
stop  passing  on  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  Federal  unfunded  man- 
dates. We  are  always  very  sympathetic, 
but  we  do  not  follow  those  words  with 
action.  If  enacted,  I  believe  this  bill 
will  give  us  the  tools  to  stop  doing 
this.  It  is  time  we  know  the  potential 
and  economic  impacts  before  we  act  to 
further  burden  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  lend  their  support 
to  this  measure,  and  that  we  will  pass 
this  much  needed  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  material  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Las  VEGAS.  NM.  October  15.  1993. 

Hon.  PETE  DOMENICI. 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.^tor  Domenici:  We  are  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  our 
city  to  ask  you  to  reduce  the  current  un- 
funded federal  mandate  burdens  and  to  urge 
your  action  to  force  change  in  the  way  the 
federal  government  considers  future  man- 
dates. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  federal  legisla- 
tive and  regulatory  requirements  to  perform 
duties  without  consideration  of  local  cir- 
cumstances, costs,  or  capacity,  or  be  subject 
to  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  non- 
compliance directly  affects  the  citizens  of 
our  cities  and  towns.  Federal  mandates  re- 
quire compliance  regardless  of  other  pressing 
local  needs  and  priorities  affecting  the 
health,  welfare  and  safety  of  our  citizens. 
This  ultimately  forces  a  combination  of 
higher  local  taxes  and  reduced  local  services. 

Too  often  federal  rules  and  regulations  are 
inflexible:  ■one-size-fits-all"  requirements 
that  impose  unrealistic  time  frames  and 
specify  procedures  or  facilities  where  less 
costly  alternative  might  be  just  as  effective 
are  becoming  the  norm.  It  is  time  for  that  to 
change. 

Today  we  are  beginning  a  public  education 
campaign  in  our  city  about  what  federal 
mandates  are  and  what  they  mean  to  our 
mutual  constituents.  We  intend  to  make 
clear  the  real  costs  that  are  passed  on  to  the 
taxpaying  citizens  of  our  city. 

We  want  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  turn- 
ing back  the  tide.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  res- 
olution on  federal  mandates  adopted  by  our 
governing  body.  We  would  like  to  report  that 
Congress  will  act  to  reduce  stormwater  and 
drinking  water  mandates  before  this  session 
adjourns.  We  would  like  to  report  that  no  fu- 
ture law  or  regulation  will  be  imposed  with- 
out close  consultation  with  local  leaders  and 
without  the  federal  government  picking  up 
its  share  of  the  costs. 


We  will  make  progress  reports  to  our  gov- 
erning body  and  community  about  what  you 
are  doing  to  help  us.  So  please  join  our  cam- 
paign to  end  unfunded  federal  mandates  and 
to  reintroduce  government  as  a  partnership 
to  serve  our  citizens. 
Sincerely. 

Tony  Martinez.  Jr.. 

Mayor. 

City  of  Las  Vegas— Resolution  No.  82-27 

WTiereas.  unfunded  mandates  on  state  and 
local  governments  have  increased  signifi- 
cantly in  recent  year: 

Whereas,  federal  mandates  require  cities 
and  towns  to  perform  duties  without  consid- 
eration of  local  circumstances,  costs,  or  ca- 
pacity, and  subject  municipalities  to  civil  or 
criminal  penalties  for  noncompliance; 

Whereas,  federal  mandates  require  compli- 
ance regardless  of  other  pressing  local  needs 
and  priorities  affecting  the  health,  welfare, 
and  safety  of  municipal  citizens: 

Whereas,  excessive  federal  burdens  on  local 
government  force  some  combination  of  high- 
er local  taxes  and  fees  and/or  reduced  local 
services  on  citizens  and  local  taxpayers; 

Whereas,  federal  mandates  are  too  often 
inflexible,  one-size-fits-all  requirements  that 
impose  unrealistic  time  frames  and  specify 
procedures  or  facilities  where  less  costly  al- 
ternatives might  be  just  as  effective: 

Whereas,  existing  mandates  impose  harsh 
pressures  on  local  budgets  and  the  federal 
government  has  imposed  a  freeze  upon  fund- 
ing to  help  compensate  for  any  new  man- 
dates; 

Whereas,  the  cumulative  impact  of  these 
legislative  and  regulatory  actions  directly 
affect  the  citizens  of  our  cities  and  towns; 
and 

Whereas,  the  National  League  of  Cities  in 
conjunction  with  other  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment representatives,  has  begun  a  na- 
tional public  education  campaign  to  help 
citizens  understand  and  then  reduce  the  bur- 
den and  inflexibility  of  unfunded  mandates, 
beginning  with  a  National  Unfunded  Man- 
dates Day  on  October  27.  1993.  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  That  the  City  of  Las  Vegas  en- 
dorses the  efforts  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  supports  working  with  National 
League  of  Cities  to  fully  inform  our  citizens 
about  the  impact  of  federal  mandates  of  our 
government  and  the  pocketbooks  of  our  citi- 
zens; Be  it  further 

Resolved  That  the  City  of  Las  Vegas  en- 
dorses organizing  and  participating  in  events 
to  begin  this  process  on  October  27th  and  fi- 
nally. Be  it  further 

Resolved  That  the  City  of  Las  Vegas  re- 
solves to  redouble  our  efforts  to  inform  and 
work  with  members  of  our  Congressional  del- 
egation to  educate  them  about  the  impact  of 
federal  mandates  and  actions  necessary  to 
reduce  their  burden  on  our  citizens. 


By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Craig); 
S.  1594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985  to  require  a  reduction  in  the 
discretionary  spending  limits  in  each 
fiscal  year  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  of  any  reductions  made  in  exist- 
ing programs  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  August  4,  1977,  with  instructions 
that  if  one  committee  reports,  the 
other  committee  have  30  days  to  report 
or  be  discharged. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ASSURANCE  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  recent 
weeks  about  the  need  to  take  credible 
action  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Most  of 
this  discussion  has  revolved  around  the 
cutting  or  termination  of  a  number  of 
high  budget  science  and  technology 
projects.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my 
colleagues  to  force  votes  on  the  merits 
of  many  of  these  projects  although  I 
have  not  always  necessarily  agreed 
with  them  on  the  merit,  or  lack  there- 
of, of  the  projects  themselves.  How- 
ever, amid  all  of  this  tough  talk  about 
deficit  reduction  through  cutting  pro- 
grams, the  fact  remains  that  not  one 
dime  will  be  saved  through  the  termi- 
nation or  reduction  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  a  given  project  without  a 
change  in  our  present  budget  law. 

When  the  ASRM  was  terminated  by 
the  House  last  week,  the  conferees  allo- 
cated the  remaining  funds  after  termi- 
nation costs  to  the  NSF  and  EPA.  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  next  year,  the 
600  or  so  million  dollars  that  would 
have  gone  to  the  super  collider  will  be 
similarly  spent  in  other  parts  of  the 
budget,  if  not  in  the  energy  appropria- 
tions bill.  Therefore.  Mr.  President, 
canceling  a  given  program  like  the 
ASRM  or  the  super  collider  will  not 
save  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  any 
money,  will  not  compel  the  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  less  money  and.  there- 
fore, will  not  reduce  the  deficit  by  any 
amount.  This  situation  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  discretionary  spend- 
ing caps  enacted  in  the  budget  will  not 
be  reduced  by  any  amount  unless  ad- 
justed by  law.  As  a  result,  no  matter 
how  many  programs  are  eliminated  or 
reduced  under  the  mantle  of  deficit  re- 
duction, unless  the  discretionary 
spending  caps  are  reduced  by  that 
amount,  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  spent  by  law  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  remain  unchanged.  And  we  can  be 
sure  that  those  funds  will  be  spent. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Craig  and  I 
are  introducing  legislation  that  will 
amend  current  budget  law  to  require 
the  0MB  to  reduce  the  discretionary 
spending  totals  for  a  fiscal  year  based 
on  scoring  the  aggregate  amounts  of 
funds  actually  reduced  for  a  program 
from  a  previous  year's  appropriation. 
Therefore,  if  we  cancel  a  project  or 
slash  its  funding,  then  we  can  be  cer- 
tain that  those  funds  will  go  to  deficit 
reduction.  I  challenge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, no  matter  whether  we  agree  or 
disagree  on  the  merits  of  a  given  pro- 
gram, to  cosponsor  this  legislation  in 
order  to  secure  the  savings  that  we 
promise  to  the  taxpayers  when  we  at- 
tack such  programs.  We  owe  them 
nothing  less  than  honest  accounting  to 
back  up  our  rhetoric.  Passage  of  this 
measure  will  close  a  large  and  sorely 
ignored  loophole  in  our  budget  law  and 
our  discourse.* 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  my 
congratulations   to   the   Senator  from 
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Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  for  his  leader- 
ship and  thoughtful  legislating  in 
today  introducing  S.  1594.  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Assurance  Act  of  1993.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleague  in  cospon- 
soring  this  bill. 

The  American  people  are  quickly 
turning  from  being  perplexed  to  being 
downright  angry  when  they  consider 
the  Federal  budget.  Small  wonder. 
When  you  try  to  explain  how  our  budg- 
et procedures  work,  most  Americans— 
and.  certainly,  most  Idahoans— wonder 
what  planet  some  of  these  ideas  came 
from. 

Few  things  are  as  frustrating  as  ex- 
plaining how  the  caps  on  discretionary 
spending  work.  Time  after  time,  my 
constituents  ask.  if  you  just  eliminate 
program  A,  wouldn't  that  reduce  the 
deficit?  And  I  have  to  answer,  no.  that 
will  just  free  up  those  dollars  to  be  re- 
allocated among  programs  B.  C.  and  D. 

The  dialog  continues 

Why? 

Because  the  Budget  Act  creates  a  cap 
of  about  $550  billion,  and  Congress 
can— and  will— spend  up  to  that  cap. 

So.  if  you  want  a  spending  cut  to  be 
used  for  deficit  education,  why  can't 
you  just  lower  the  overall  cap  by  the 
same  amount? 

Because  that  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  it's  usually  at  this 
ix)int  that  my  constituents  give  me 
glazed  looks.  Like  them.  I  find  it  hard 
to  understand  how  this  quirk  in  the 
law  came  to  be.  Of  course,  the  answer 
is  obvious — it  was  just  some  more  of 
the  fine  print  inserted  in  a  1.000- page 
bill. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  particular 
glitch  in  the  process  came  about  be- 
cause of  clever  intent  or  is  an  example 
of  the  theory  of  unintended  con- 
sequences. But  I  do  know  that  it 
doesn't  make  sense  to  take  a  budget 
device — like  a  cap  on  spending— the 
clear  purpose  of  which  was  to  help  re- 
duce the  deficit,  and  allow  that  device 
to  be  used  to  prevent  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  should  we  be 
allowed  to  apply  a  specific  spending 
cut  to  deficit  reduction  by  tying  it  to  a 
reduction  in  the  total  spending  cap, 
that  tie  ought  to  be  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception. 

That's  why  the  Deficit  Reduction  As- 
surance Act  of  1993  is  a  straight- 
forward, clear  example  of  the  kind  of 
common  sense  that  needs  to  be  re- 
flected in  much  more  of  our  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Shelby-Craig  bill  simply  says 
that,  when  you  cut  a  program,  you  cut 
total  spending,  it  stays  cut,  and  the 
deficit  goes  down. 

The  administration  has  been  prepar- 
ing a  legislative  package  of  policy 
changes  based  on  its  National  Perform- 
ance Review  and  some  additional  re- 
scissions. 

We  all  know  the  administration  is 
doing  this  because  it  promised  to  pro- 


pose spending  cuts  outside  of  the  origi- 
nal budget  resolution,  reconciliation 
bill,  and  regular  appropriation  bills  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

And  we  all  know  the  administration 
had  to  do  this  because  of  the  over- 
whelming cry  that  the  original  budget 
package  didn't  achieve  enough  deficit 
reduction  on  the  spending  side  of  the 
budget  equation. 

It  was  widely  assumed,  and  widely  re- 
ported, that  these  new  spending  cuts 
would  be  applied  to  deficit  reduction. 
But  what  are  we  hearing  now?  That 
most  of  these  cuts  will  just  make  it 
easier  to  meet  the  discretionary  caps 
that  already  are  in  the  Budget  Act  and 
already  have  been  counted  toward  defi- 
cit reduction 

The  Shelby-Craig  bill  not  only  would 
make  sure  that  spending  cuts  are  used 
for  deficit  reduction,  it  would  make 
sure  that  those  spending  cuts  are  pre- 
served in  future  budget  baselines  and 
future  spending  caps. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  also  note  that  his  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  today  is  consistent 
with  his  long  history  of  commitment 
to  promoting  fiscal  responsibility  and 
balancing  the  budget. 

Senator  Shelby  and  I  are  both  co- 
sponsors  of  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  that  we 
will  be  debating  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  mid-November.  This  commit- 
ment dates  back  to  our  days  together 
in  the  other  body,  as  well.  Occasion- 
ally, we  supporters  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  are  questioned, 
sometimes  with  a  note  of  skepticism, 
about  how  we  will  balance  the  budget. 
The  Shelby-Craig  bill  being  introduced 
today  is  one  more  significant  step  in 
that  direction. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  on 
these  efforts,  and  any  others  that  pro- 
tect the  beleaguered  taxpayer's  pocket- 
book.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Kassebaum): 
S.  1595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  Bone  Marrow  Donor  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

BONE  MARROW  DONOR  PROGRAM 
REAUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  S.  1595 
reauthorizes  the  National  Bone  Marrow 
Donor  Registry.  For  persons  suffering 
from  leukemia,  aplastic  anemia,  and 
related  diseases,  a  bone  marrow  trans- 
plant can  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death. 

But  finding  a  suitable  bone  marrow 
donor  is  far  more  difficult  than  match- 
ing blood  types.  In  the  past,  it  was  vir- 
tually impossible  to  find  a  suitable 
match  if  none  was  available  in  the  pa- 
tient's family.  But  all  that  has  changed 
in  recent  years.  In  1988,  Congress 
passed   the   Health   Omnibus   Program 


Extension  Act.  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  estab- 
lish a  national  registry  of  volunteer 
bone  marrow  donors.  Over  1  million  po- 
tential donors  are  now  listed  on  the 
registry,  and  the  prospect  of  finding 
suitable  matches  has  been  dramati- 
cally increased. 

This  bill  builds  on  that  success.  It 
will  establish  a  program  to  recruit 
more  bone  marrow  donors  through  the 
distribution  of  information  and  edu- 
cational materials.  The  Secretary  of 
HHS  may  award  grants  or  contract 
with  organizations  to  increase  dona- 
tions. Priority  will  be  given  to  edu- 
cation and  training  for  minorities  and 
other  populations  who  have  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  finding  matches  in  the 
current  registry.  The  number  of  minor- 
ity donors  on  the  registry  has  in- 
creased substantially  in  recent  years, 
but  a  large  disparity  still  exists. 

To  assist  patients,  families,  and  their 
physicians  in  seeking  a  donor,  the  Sec- 
retary will  establish,  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, an  office  of  patient  advocacy  and 
case  management.  The  services  pro- 
vided by  the  office  will  include  review- 
ing individual  cases,  tracking  prelimi- 
nary searches,  informing  patients  and 
physicians  of  progress  locating  appro- 
priate donors,  and  identifying  and  re- 
solving individual  search  problems  and 
concerns. 

The  tragic  deaths  of  William  Gold. 
Allison  Atlas,  and  Joanne  Johnson 
have  reminded  us  again  how  important 
these  services  are.  Dr.  Gold  testified 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  year,  and  eloquently  urged  us  to 
do  more  to  put  the  patient's  interests 
first.  Allison's  father  and  Joanne's 
mother  brought  their  concerns  to  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  in  1990  about  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  donor  program.  We 
mourn  their  loss,  and  we  hope  this  bill 
will  accomplish  its  life-saving  goal  of 
improving  the  current  system. 

I  particularly  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Kassebaum  and  Sen- 
ator WOFFORD  on  this  legislation.  They 
have  worked  with  great  skill  and  dedi- 
cation in  developing  this  measure,  and 
I  look  forward  to  early  action  by  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1595 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bone  Mar- 
row Donor  Program  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1993- ■ 
SEC.  2.  REAUTHORIZATION. 

Section  379  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  274k)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  •With  respect  to  the 
board  of  directors — 
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(l)  each  member  of  the  board  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  5  years,  except  that  the  terms 
of  each  member  who  is  serving  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Organ  Transplant  Program 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1993  shall  expire  at 
times  determined  by  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  board; 

■'(2)  a  member  of  the  board  may  continue 
to  serve  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
such  member  until  a  successor  is  appointed; 
and 

"(3)  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  the  board, 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  board  shall  be 
composed  of  newly  appointed  members  each 
year.  "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  ■estab- 
lish" and  all  that  follows  through  "directly 
assists"  and  inserting  "cooperate  with  the 
patient  advocacy  and  case  management  of- 
fice established  under  subsection  (j)  and 
make  available  information  on  (A)  the  re- 
sources available  through  the  National  Bone 
Marrow  Donor  Program.  (B)  the  comparative 
costs  incurred  by  patients  prior  to  trans- 
plant, and  (C)  the  marrow  donor  registries 
that  meet  the  standards  described  in  sub- 
section (c)(3)  and  (dxl).  to  assist"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (5).  to  read  as  follows: 
"(5)  establish  a  program  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  bone  marrow  donors  that  includes 
the  compilation  and  distribution  of  informa- 
tional materials  and  processes  to  educate 
and  update  potential  donors;  "; 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7) 
as  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8).  respectively;  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5).  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  regularly  update  the  Registry  to  ac- 
count for  changes  in  potential  donor  sta- 
tus;"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (j)  as  sub- 
section (U; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (i).  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(j)  Patient  Advocacy  and  Case  Manage- 
ment.— 

"(1)  EsTABHSH.MENT— The  Secretary  shall 
by  grant  or  contract  establish  and  maintain 
an  office  of  patient  advocacy  and  case  man- 
agement that  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  Provisions  relating  to  gra.nts  and 
contracts.— 

"(A)  APPLICATION —To  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  or  contract  under  this  subsection  an 
entity  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  approval  an  application  that  shall 
be  in  such  form,  submitted  in  such  manner, 
and  contain  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(B)  Limitations.— A  grant  or  contract 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  for  a  period  of 
3  years  No  grant  or  contract  may  exceed 
$500,000  for  any  such  year. 

"(3)  FU.NCTI0NS.— The  office  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  be  headed  by  a  director  who  shall 
serve  as  an  advocate  on  behalf  of— 

"(i)  individuals  who  are  registered  with  the 
Registry  to  search  for  a  biologically  unre- 
lated bone  marrow  donor;  and 

"(ii)  the  physicians  involved; 

"(B)  establish  and  maintain  a  system  for 
patient  advocacy  that  directly  assists  pa- 
tients, their  families,  and  their  physicians  in 
a  search  for  an  unrelated  donor; 

"(C)  provide  individual  case  management 
services  to  directly  assist  individuals  and 
physicians  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A), 
including— 

"(i)  individualized  case  assessment,  track- 
ing of  preliminary  search  through  activa- 
tion, and  follow  up  when  the  search  process 
is  interrupted  or  discontinued; 


"III)  informing  individuals  and  physicians 
of  progress  made  in  searching  for  appropriate 
donors;  and 

"(iii)  identifying  and  resolving  individual 
search  problems  or  concerns; 

"(D)  collect  and  analyze  data  concerning 
the  number  and  percentage  of  individuals 
proceeding  from  preliminary  to  formal 
search  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  pa- 
tients unable  to  complete  the  search  process; 
and 

"(E)  survey  patients  to  evaluate  how  well 
such  patients  are  being  served  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  streamlining  the  search 
process. 

"(4)  Evaluation — 

"(A)  In  GENERAL— The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  the  system  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress concerning  the  success  or  failure  of 
such  system  in  improving  patient  satisfac- 
tion, and  any  impact  the  system  has  had  on 
assisting  individuals  in  proceeding  to  trans- 
plant. 

"(B)  Report— Not  later  than  January  1. 
1995.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  a  report  concerning  the  evalua- 
tion conducted  under  subparagraph  (A),  in- 
cluding the  recommendations  developed 
under  such  subparagraph. 

"(k)  INFOR.MATION  AND  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAM.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may 
award  grants  to,  and  enter  into  contracts 
with,  public  or  nonprofit  private  entities  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  bone  marrow  dona- 
tion by  enabling  such  entities  to — 

"(A)  plan  and  conduct  programs  to  provide 
information  and  education  to  the  public  on 
the  need  for  donations  of  bone  marrow; 

•(B)  train  individuals  in  requesting  such 
donations;  and 

'•(C)  test  and  enroll  marrow  donors. 

••(2)  Enroll.ment.— Donors  enrolled  under 
this  subsection  with  Federal  Government 
funds  must  be  enrolled  with  the  Registry  de- 
scribed in  section  379.  Such  donors  may  be 
enrolled  at  other  registries. 

■•(3)  PRIORITIES.- In  awarding  grants  and 
contracts  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses described  in  such  paragraph  with  re- 
spect to  minority  populations  and  other  pop- 
ulations that  donate  at  a  rate  lower  than 
that  of  the  general  public";  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (1)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  ■■199r^  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting ■1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996. ■■. 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmond,   Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  1596.  A  bill  to  provide  for  applica- 
tion of  the  sentencing  guidelines  for 
certain  nonviolent  offenses  in  which  a 
mandatory  minimum  term  of  imprison- 
ment would  otherwise  be  required;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SENTENCING  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Sentencing 
Improvement  Act  of  1993.  This  bill  rep- 
resents the  first  step  in  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  broader  effort  to  bring  some 
rationality  to  our  criminal  sentencing 
practices.  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  my  colleagues  Senators  Kennedy, 


Thurmond,  Simpson,  and  Leahy  for 
their  help  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  life. 

The  bill  narrows  the  scope  of  manda- 
tory minimum  statutes  in  the  Federal 
criminal  code.  For  too  long.  Congress 
has  responded  to  the  rising  tide  of 
criminal  activity  by  enacting  more  and 
more  mandatory  minimum  sentences. 
Mandatory  statutes  sound  tough,  but 
they  ultimately  diminish  public  safety 
by  overloading  our  prison  systems  with 
nonviolent  criminals  and  diverting 
scarce  resources  from  more  effective 
law  enforcement  activities. 

The  fundamental  problem  with  man- 
datory sentences  is  that  they  com- 
pletely eliminate  a  Federal  judge's  dis- 
cretion—forcing a  judge  to  impose  the 
same  penalties  on  offenders  who  differ 
significantly  in  background  and  cul- 
pability. As  a  result,  minor  offenders 
often  end  up  serving  5,  10.  or  20  years  in 
prison— wasting  resources  that  might 
be  used  more  effectively  on  other  law 
enforcement  activities. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Sentencing 
Commission,  38  percent  of  those  sen- 
tenced to  a  Federal  mandatory  prison 
term  in  1992  were  deemed  less  serious 
offenders,  which  means  that  they  were 
first  time  offenders,  did  not  use  a  weap- 
on, and  played  no  aggravating  role  in 
the  offense. 

Perhaps  the  worst  part  about  manda- 
tory statutes  is  that  they  are  simply 
unnecessary  at  the  Federal  level;  a  bet- 
ter system  of  sentencing  is  already  in 
place.  Since  the  mid-1980's.  Federal 
courts  have  sentenced  offenders  under 
the  Federal  Sentencing  Guidelines. 
These  guidelines  compel  courts — by 
law — to  sentence  criminals  within  a 
strict  range  of  penalties.  And  the  sen- 
tences are  real  time;  the  Federal  sen- 
tencing guidelines  do  not  permit  early 
release  on  parole. 

While  the  sentencing  guidelines  are 
extremely  tough,  they  offer  a  smarter, 
more  tailored,  approach  to  meting  out 
punishment,  focusing  our  prison  dol- 
lars on  those  offenders  who  are  truly 
dangerous.  They  accomplish  this  feat 
simply  by  taking  into  account  fac- 
tors— such  as  the  offender's  crime,  role 
in  the  offense,  and  past  criminal 
record — that  help  to  identify  those 
criminals  who  pose  a  high  risk  to  soci- 
ety. 

Our  proposal  repeals  the  applicabil- 
ity of  mandatory  sentences  for  certain 
non-violent  offenders.  It  is  a  very  nar- 
row repeal,  applicable  only  to  offenders 
who.  among  other  things,  had  a  neg- 
ligible criminal  record,  did  not  carry  a 
weapon,  and  did  not  use,  threaten  to 
use,  or  attempt  to  use  violence.  I  hope 
this  measure  triggers  additional  efforts 
to  reevaluate  the  use  of  mandatory 
minimum  statutes  in  Federal  court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  bill  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.  1596 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sentencing 
Improvement  Act  of  1993" 

SEC.  ».  FLEXIBILJTY  IN  APPLICATION  OF  MANDA- 
TORY MINIMLTM  SENTENCE  PROVI- 
SIONS LN  CERTAIN  C IRC fM STANCES. 

(a)  AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  18.  UNITED  STATES 

CODE.— Section  3553  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••{D  Exception  to  Certain  Statutory  Min- 
imum Sentencing  provisions.— 

"(1)  Sentencing  under  this  section.— In 
the  case  of  an  offense  described  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  court  shall,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirement of  a  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tence, impose  a  sentence  in  accordance  with 
this  section  and  the  sentencing  guidelines 
and  any  pertinent  policy  statement  issued  by 
the  United  States  Sentencing  Commission. 

"(2)  Offenses.— An  offense  is  described  in 
this  paragraph  if— 

"(A)  the  defendant  is  subject  to  a  manda- 
tory minimum  term  of  imprisonment  for  vio- 
lating, attempting  to  violate,  or  conspiring 
to  violate  sections  401  or  404  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  {21  U.S.C.  841  and  844) 
or  section  1010  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  960); 

"(B)  the  defendant  does  not  have  more 
than  1  criminal  history  point  under  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines; 

"(C)  the  defendant  did  not  cause,  attempt 
to  cause,  or  credibly  threaten  to  cause  the 
death  of.  or  serious  bodily  injury  to.  any  per- 
son during  the  course  of  the  offense; 

"(D)  the  defendant  did  not  carry  or  other- 
wise possess  a  firearm  or  explosive  during 
the  course  of  the  offense  and  did  not  direct 
another  person  to  do  so; 

"(E)  the  defendant  was  not  an  organizer, 
leader,  manager,  or  supervisor  of  others  (as 
determined  under  the  sentencing  guidelines) 
In  the  offense;  and 

"(F)  the  offense  did  not  result  in  death  or 
serious  tx)dily  injury  as  a  result  of— 

"(i)  the  use  of  the  controlled  substance;  or 

'•(11)  ths  act  of  any  person  which  was  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  and  for  which  the  de- 
fendant is  legally  accountable". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— <1)  Section 
401(b)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  841(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
section  3553(0  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,"  after  "420  of  this  title"  the  first  time 
it  appears. 

(2)  Section  404(a)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  844(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  the  penultimate  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "A  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentence  required  by  this  section  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  person  subject  to 
section  3553(0  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code  ". 

(3)  Section  1010(a)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
960(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  except  as 
provided  in  section  3553(0  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code"  before  the  period. 

(4)  Section  411(a)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  851(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  de- 
t«rminatlon  of  a  defendant's  criminal  his- 
tory under  the  sentencing  guidelines,  includ- 
ing any  determination  of  criminal  history 
that,  under  section  3553(0  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  disqualifies  the  defendant  from 
consideration  for  a  sentence  below  an  other- 
wise applicable  mandatory  minimum.". 
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(c)  Harmonization —Ine 
Sentencing  Commission— 

(1)  may  make  such  amendments  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  har- 
monize the  sentencing  guidelines  and  policy 
statements  with  section  3553(0  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  and  promulgate  policy  statements  to  as- 
sist the  courts  in  interpreting  that  provi- 
sion; 

(2)  shall  review  the  consideration  of  de- 
fendants' criminal  histories  under  the  guide- 
lines and  make  such  amendments  to  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines  and  policy  statements  as 
the  Commission  determines  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  ensure  that— 

(A)  defendants  with  significant  criminal 
histories  resulting  from  foreign  convictions 
are  sentenced  commensurate  with  the  seri- 
ousness of  their  prior  criminal  records  to  the 
extent  that  consideration  of  such  foreign 
convictions  is  constitutional  and  practical, 

(B)  defendants  with  juvenile  adjudications 
involving  significant  acts  of  misconduct  are 
sentenced  commensurate  with  the  serious- 
ness of  such  misconduct  to  the  extent  that 
consideration  of  such  misconduct  is  prac- 
tical and  relevant  to  the  purposes  of  sentenc- 
ing; and 

(C)  the  assignment  to  a  defendant  of  a  sin- 
gle criminal  history  point  adequately  re- 
flects the  seriousness  of  such  a  defendant's 
prior  criminal  conduct;  and 

(3)  may  promulgate  any  such  amendments 
under  the  procedures  set  forth  in  section 
21(a)  of  the  Sentencing  Act  of  1987  (Public 
Law  100-182;  101  Stat.  1271),  as  though  the  au- 
thority under  that  section  had  not  expired. 

(d)  Sentencing  Commission  Study— The 
United  States  Sentencing  Commission  shall 
monitor  the  operation  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  and,  not  later 
that  18  months  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  provide  a  report  to  Con- 
gress describing — 

(1)  sentences  imposed  under  the  Act; 

(2)  the  findings  pursuant  to  the  review 
mandated  by  subsection  (c)<2);  and 

(3)  any  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  Act  that  the  Commission  believes  are 
warranted. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  any 
amendments  to  the  sentencing  guidelines 
and  policy  statements  made  by  the  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
sentences  Imposed  for  offenses  committed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Sentencing  Improvement 
Act  of  1993.  This  legislation  will  rem- 
edy some  of  the  worst  injustices  cre- 
ated by  mandatory  minimum  sentenc- 
ing statutes.  It  also  reflects  a  growing 
recognition  that  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  are  unnecessary  and 
unhelpful  now  that  we  have  a  fully 
functioning  sentencing  guidelines  sys- 
tem in  the  Federal  courts. 

The  Sentencing  Improvement  Act 
will  permit  a  small  number  of  low- 
level,  nonviolent  defendants  who  would 
otherwise  be  subject  to  mandatory 
minimum  laws  to  be  sentenced  under 
the  guideline  system  Instead.  Basi- 
cally, the  defendants  exempted  from 
mandatory  sentencing  will  be  low-level 
drug  trafficking  defendants  with  very 
minimal  criminal  records  who  did  not 


possess  a  firearm  or  cause  death  during 
the  commission  of  the  offense,  and  who 
did  not  have  an  aggravating  role  in  the 
offense  as  defined  by  the  guidelines. 

The  imposition  of  lengthy  mandatory 
prison  terms  on  relatively  minor  de- 
fendants has  lead  to  an  outcry  of  dis- 
approval from  judges,  prosecutors,  de- 
fense attorneys  and  other  knowledge- 
able observers.  These  cases  are  clog- 
ging up  our  courts  and  our  prisons.  It  is 
expensive,  counterproductive  and  un- 
just to  keep  these  small-time,  non- 
violent defendants  in  prison  for  10  or  20 
years,  especially  when  some  dangerous, 
career  criminals  are  serving  less  time. 

Mandatory  minimum  sentences  cause 
these  irrational  results,  and  enactment 
of  this  legislation  is  a  sensible  initial 
response  to  the  obvious  flaws  in  cur- 
rent law.  I  would  prefer  more  com- 
prehensive reform  of  mandatory  sen- 
tencing laws,  but  I  have  cosponsored 
this  bill  because  I  recognize  that  this 
may  be  as  far  as  the  current  Congress 
is  prepared  to  go.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  evaluating  the  effect  of 
this  law.  and  in  reviewing  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission's  recommendations  for 
further  action. 

My  opposition  to  mandatory  sentenc- 
ing is  not  based  on  the  length  or  sever- 
ity of  current  sentences.  Rather.  I  op- 
pose mandatory  sentencing  laws  be- 
cause they  are  counterproductive  in 
the  fight  against  crime  and  are  flatly 
inconsistent  with  the  sentencing  guide- 
line system  that  we  enacted  by  passing 
the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

That  act.  the  product  of  more  than  a 
decade  of  congressional  debate,  created 
the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission,  es- 
tablished the  guidelines  system,  abol- 
ished parole,  and  authorized  appellate 
review  of  sentences.  The  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  provides  the  framework  for 
a  coherent  Federal  sentencing  policy. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond)  and  I  worked  together 
for  many  years  to  persuade  our  col- 
leagues of  the  merits  of  sentencing  re- 
form. Our  legislative  strategy  and  our 
goals  were  bipartisan.  We  sought  to 
eliminate  unwarranted  disparity,  pro- 
mote honesty  in  sentencing,  and  ra- 
tionalize this  stage  of  the  Federal 
criminal  justice  system. 

But  mandatory  minimum  sentencing 
statutes  have  hampered  the  guidelines 
system  and  are  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly serious  obstacle  to  its  success. 
Congress  has  persisted  in  enacting 
these  statutes  in  recent  years,  despite 
the  fact  that  mandatory  minimums 
interfere  with  the  Commission's  effort 
to  devise  a  rational  sentencing  system. 
Both  mandatory  penalties  and  guide- 
lines limit  judicial  sentencing  discre- 
tion, but  the  guidelines  offer  a  far  more 
sophisticated  opportunity  to  channel 
judicial  discretion. 

Mandatory  minimums  inevitably 
lead  to  sentencing  disparity  because 
defendants  with  different  degrees  of 
guilt  and  different  criminal  records  re- 
ceive the  same  sentence.  The  guideline 
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system  permits  the  court  to  consider 
the  aggravating  and  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances relevant  to  each  offense 
and  each  offender,  but  mandatory 
minimums  override  such  individualized 
sentencing. 

Some  advocates  of  mandatory  sen- 
tencing believe  that  coerced  uniform- 
ity is  appropriate.  But  the  mandatory 
statutes  do  not  produce  uniformity, 
they  just  transfer  discretion  from 
judges  Co  prosecutors,  who  decide 
whether  defendants  will  be  charged 
with  an  offense  carrying  a  mandatory 
penalty,  and  whether  to  insist  on  a 
plea  to  that  count  of  the  indictment.  A 
guideline  system  makes  judges  ac- 
countable for  the  discretion  they  exer- 
cise, while  mandatory  sentencing  laws 
impose  no  similar  check  on  prosecu- 
tors. 

The  Attorney  General,  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission,  and  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference have  all  criticized  mandatory 
penalties.  At  a  recent  conference.  Chief 
Justice  Rehnquist  noted  that  manda- 
tory minimums  "frustrate  the  careful 
calibration  of  sentences,  from  one  end 
of  the  spectrum  to  the  other,  that  the 
guidelines  were  intended  to  accom- 
plish." 

The  act  we  are  introducing  today  is  a 
small  but  important  step  in  the  effort 
to  recapture  the  goals  of  sentencing  re- 
form. We  must  begin  to  let  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  do  the  job  we  dele- 
gated to  it. 

Mr,  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  STROM  Thurmond  and 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  together  with 
Senators  Simon  and  Leahy,  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation.  I  commend 
them  for  their  leadership  and  for  their 
sensitivity  in  working  to  correct  an 
unintended  injustice  in  the  sentencing 
guidelines  for  first  time,  nonviolent  of- 
fenders. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  been  speaking  clearly.  They  want 
Congress  to  enact  tough  criminal  sanc- 
tions against  those  individuals  who 
choose  to  prey  on  innocent  people  and 
who  choose  to  terrorize  our  society 
with  their  lawlessness. 

Congress  reacted.  Indeed,  we  con- 
tinue to  enact  legislation  imposing 
ever  tougher  sanctions  against  violent 
criminals.  One  unfortunate  result  of 
this  effort,  however,  has  been  the  im- 
plementation of  minimum  mandatory 
sentences  against  some  who  violate  the 
law,  but  who  do  not  directly  endanger 
or  threaten  others  with  harm  or  vio- 
lence. 

These  nonviolent  first-time  offenders 
are  being  sentenced  to  terms  under  the 
Federal  system  that,  as  a  practical  re- 
ality, even  far  exceed  the  terms  served 
by  some  of  the  most  violent  criminals 
punished  under  other  laws  and  guide- 
lines. This  legislation  will  correct  that 
injustice. 

This  legislation  will  accomplish  two 
important  objectives.  First,  it  directs 


the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission  to  re- 
examine the  minimum  mandatory  sen- 
tencing rules  for  nonviolent,  first  time 
offenders  to  allow  the  individual  to  be 
judged  and  sentenced  according  to  that 
person's  unique  circumstances. 

This  should  help  to  restore  justice  to 
our  system  of  justice. 

But  this  legislation  accomplishes  an- 
other equally  important  objective.  It 
sends  a  message  to  our  judges  that  we 
do  indeed,  expect  them  to  exercise 
their  proper  reason  and  discretion  and 
it  allows  judges  the  flexibility  to  im- 
pose tough,  but  fair,  sentences  based  on 
the  facts  of  each  individual  case. 

The  judicial  confirmation  process  is 
a  highly  charged  and  grueling  thing. 
Mr.  President.  Nominees  are  thor- 
oughly screened  and  interviewed,  not 
only  on  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  but 
on  their  temperament  and  their  com- 
passion. We  demand  the  highest  stand- 
ards on  all  factors.  Yet,  Mr.  President, 
once  having  demanded  that  a  judge  be 
able  to  judge  fairly  and  compas- 
sionately, we  enact  some  unfortunate 
minimum  mandatory  sentencing  guide- 
lines which  prevent  them  from  being 
both  fair  and  just. 

So,  this  legislation  will  restore  a  de- 
gree of  fairness  and  justice  in  our  sen- 
tencing guidelines.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  and  I  thank  my 
five  colleagues  for  their  leadership  on 
this  issue. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  certain 
organ  procurement  and  transplan- 
tation programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

organ  transplant  progra.m 

reauthorization  .act  of  1993 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  S.  1597 
reauthorizes  the  organ  transplant  and 
procurement  program. 

Eleven  years  ago,  Jamie  Fiske  of 
Massachusetts  first  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  on  the  need  for  na- 
tional coordination  of  organ  trans- 
plants. Her  father's  impassioned  plea 
for  a  liver  to  save  the  life  of  his  daugh- 
ter was  broadcast  across  the  country 
and  touched  the  hearts  of  Americans 
everywhere. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  National 
Organ  Transplant  Act  in  1984.  we  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  finding 
donors  for  the  large  number  of  citizens 
who  need  transplants  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. But  problems  still  exist  and  im- 
provements should  be  made. 

The  National  Organ  Transplant  Pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  a  more  systematic 
process  for  organ  transplants,  but  prob- 
lems still  exist.  One  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties we  face  is  the  limited  supply 
of  organs.  In  recent  years  the  number 
of  donations  has  leveled  off.  Congres- 
sional action  alone  cannot  increase  the 
number.  What  is  needed  is  greater  pub- 
lic recognition  of  the  need  for  these 


life-saving  gifts.  At  this  very  moment, 
over  30.000  Americans  are  waiting  for 
an  organ  transplant,  and  5  to  7  people 
die  each  day  because  an  organ  is  not 
available.  We  can  and  should  do  better. 

This  bill  enables  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  make  grants  to  organ  pro- 
curement organizations  and  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  organ  donation. 
The  means  to  achieve  the  increase  may 
include  public  education  programs, 
training  people  to  request  organ  dona- 
tions, and  providing  technical  assist- 
ance to  organ-procuring  organizations 
and  hospitals. 

Individuals  who  are  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  have  more  difficulty 
than  others  in  finding  an  organ  match. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  grant  requests 
designed  to  alleviate  organ  shortages 
for  minority  and  other  populations 
where  the  shortages  are  most  des- 
perate. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  rate  of 
donations,  organ  procurement  organi- 
zations will  be  required,  each  year,  to 
evaluate  their  effectiveness  in  acquir- 
ing organs,  especially  among  minority 
populations,  to  assess  the  variations  in 
procurement  among  hospitals  within 
their  region,  and  to  develop  plans  to  in- 
crease procurement  for  minorities  and 
other  populations  experiencing  organ 
shortages. 

This  bill  also  calls  for  greater  par- 
ticipation by  transplant  recipients  and 
their  families  on  the  boards  of  organ 
procurement  organizations  and  on  the 
board  of  the  Organ  Procurement  and 
Transplantation  Network.  Recipients, 
candidates,  and  donor  families  must 
comprise  at  least  one-third  of  the  net- 
work board. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  will  make 
the  patient  affairs  committee  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  network  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  recipients  and  do- 
nors. 

To  protect  patients  from  substantial 
price  increases  in  the  organ  transplant 
program  registration  fees,  the  network 
will  be  required  to  submit  any  fee 
changes  for  the  Secretary's  review  and 
approval. 

Allocations  of  organs  must  be  equi- 
table. A  patient  waiting  for  an  organ  in 
one  State  should  not  have  a  substan- 
tially longer,  or  shorter,  waiting  time 
than  a  patient  in  similar  condition  in 
another  State.  Currently  the  median 
waiting  times  vary  by  more  than  a 
year  across  the  country. 

This  bill  does  two  things  to  help 
move  toward  a  more  equitable  alloca- 
tion process.  First,  all  organ  procure- 
ment organizations  will  be  required  to 
have  a  single  list  of  transplant  can- 
didates for  each  type  of  organ  through- 
out their  service  area,  unless  the  net- 
work grants,  and  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves, a  waiver  of  this  requirement. 
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Second,  the  network  will  be  required 
by  September  30.  1994.  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem to  allocate  organs,  so  that  pa- 
tients in  one  region  will  have  an  equal 
chance  of  receiving  an  organ  as  pa- 
tients in  other  regions.  After  reporting 
their  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Network  will  im- 
plement this  new  allocation  system  by 
September  30.  1995 

To  create  a  unified  system  for  coordi- 
nating organ  donation  and  prevent  sit- 
uations where  hospitals  are  encouraged 
to  shop  around  for  better  arrangements 
with  different  procurement  organiza- 
tions, this  bill  will  require  such  organi- 
zations to  have  agreements  with  all 
hospitals  in  their  designated  service 
area,  unless  the  Secretary  grants  a 
waiver  of  this  requirement. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
will  be  asked  to  study  the  numerous  is- 
sues relating  to  organ  procurement  and 
allocation.  The  GAG  study  will  analyze 
the  prevalence  and  distribution  of 
organ  transplants  to  foreign  nationals 
and  nonresident  aliens,  consider  equi- 
table allocation  systems  for  organs, 
and  evaluate  the  board  membership  of 
organ  procurement  organizations  and 
the  Network. 

The  OTA  study  will  evaluate  per- 
formance standards  for  procurement 
organizations  and  recommend  criteria 
for  allowing  hospitals  to  work  with 
such  organizations  outside  their  serv- 
ice area. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  current  system  by  which  ur- 
gently needed  organs  become  available 
for  transplantation.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  this  bill  will  save  lives,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  expedit- 
ing its  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  submitted  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  1597 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TtTLE. 

This   Act    may    be    cited    as    the     -OrKan 
Transplant  Pro(?ram  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1993- 
SEC.  2.  ORGAN  PROCUREMENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a)  I.N  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
371  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  273(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  for 
the  consolidation  and  expansion  of  qualified 
organ  procurement  organizations  described 
in  subsection  (b). 

••(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to. 
and  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  and 
contracts  with,  qualified  organ  procurement 
organizations  described  in  subsection  (b)  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  organ  donation 
through— 

"(A)  the  planning  and  conducting  of  pro- 
grams to  provide  information  and  education 
to  the  public  on  the  need  for  organ  dona- 
tions; 


■■(B)  the  training  of  individuals  in  request- 
ing such  donations;  or 

■■(C)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  organ  procurement  organizations  and 
other  entities  in  the  health  care  system. 

■■(3)(A)  In  making  awards  of  grants,  cooper- 
ative agreements  and  contracts  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  carrying  out 
the  purpose  described  in  such  paragraph  with 
respect  to  minority  or  other  populations  for 
which  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  organ 
shortages  relative  to  the  general  population. 

■•(B)  In  making  awards  of  grants,  coopera- 
tive agreements  and  contracts  under  para- 
graph (2)(C).  the  Secretary  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  carrying  out  the  purpose  described  in 
such  paragraph  with  respect  to  organ  pro- 
curement organizations  and  hospitals  with 
lower  rates  of  procurement  relative  to  other 
such  organizations  or  hospitals". 

(b)  Qualified  Organ  Procvrement  Orga- 
nizations—Section  371(b)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  273(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  'for  which  grants  may  be 
made  under  subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting 
■'described  in  this  section". 

(B)  by  realigning  the  margin  of  subpara- 
graph (E)  so  as  to  align  with  the  margin  of 
subparagraph  (Di:  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (G>— 

(i)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (i).  by 
striking  'directors  or  an  advisory  board" 
and  inserting  •directors  (or  an  advisory 
board,  in  the  case  of  a  hospital-based  organ 
procurement  organization  established  prior 
to  September  1.  1993)  ";  and 

(ii)  in  clause  (i>— 

(1)  by  striking  "composed  or'  In  the  mat- 
ter  preceding    subclause    (I)    and    Inserting 

■composed  of  a  reasonable  balance  of;  and 

(II)  by  inserting  before  the  comma  in  sub- 
clause (II)  the  following;  ",  including  indi- 
viduals who  have  received  a  transplant  of  an 
organ  (or  transplant  candidates),  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  part  of  the  family  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  donated  an  organ". 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (2); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2); 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  redesignated)— 

(A)  by  striking  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(A)  with  respect  to  each  hospital  or  other 
entity  in  its  service  area  that  has  facilities 
for  organ  donations,  and  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3>— 

"(1)  have  in  effect  an  agreement  with  the 
entity  under  which  the  entity,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  allocation.  Identifies  potential 
organ  donors  and  notifies  the  organ  procure- 
ment organization,  and 

■■(11)  if  such  hospital  or  entity  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  service  obtained  from  its  des- 
ignated organ  procurement  organization 
such  hospital  or  entity  may  seek  mediation 
under  a  process  established  by  the  Secretary 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subparagraph,": 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
through  (K)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  through 
(L),  respectively. 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  conduct  and  participate  in  systematic 
efforts,  including  public  education,  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  potential  donors,"; 

(D)  by  inserting  before  the  comma  in  sub- 
paragraph (F)  (as  so  redesignated)  the  follow- 
ing: ",  which  system  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
allocate  each  type  of  organ  either  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  service  area  list,  or  an  ap- 


proved alternate  local  unit  list  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (4)).  of  individuals  who  have  been 
medically  referred  to  a  transplant  center  in 
the  service  area  of  the  organization  in  order 
to  receive  a  transplant  of  the  type  of  organ 
with  respect  to  which  the  list  is  main- 
tained"; 

(E)  by  striking  subparagraph  (I)  (as  so  re- 
designated) and  Inserting  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

■■(I)  be  a  member  of  and  abide  by  the  rules 
and  requirements  of  the  Organ  Procurement 
and  Transplantation  Network  established 
under  section  372.": 

(F)  by  striking  subparagraph  (K)  (as  so  re- 
designated) and  inserting  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

■(K)  evaluate  annually,  and  report  to  the 
Organ  Procurement  and  Transplantation 
Network  established  under  section  372.  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  organization  in  ac- 
quiring potentially  available  organs,  par- 
ticularly among  minority  populations,  and 
the  variation  of  procurement  across  hos- 
pitals within  the  organ  procurement  organi- 
zation region,  and  identify  a  plan  to  increase 
procurement,  particularly  among  minority 
populations  and  other  populations  for  which 
there  is  a  greater  degree  of  organ  shortages 
relative  to  the  general  population,  and  at 
hospitals  with  low  rates  of  procurement,"; 
and 

(G)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing flush  sentence: 

"Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  construed  as 
precluding  an  organ  procurement  organiza- 
tion from  requesting  that  the  Secretary  per- 
mit changes  in  their  service  area  bound- 
aries."; and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

■■(3)(A)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement that  an  organ  procurement  orga- 
nization have  an  agreement  of  the  type  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(A)  in  effect  if- 

"(ixl)  the  hospital  or  other  entity  within 
the  service  area  of  the  organ  procurement 
organization  Is  or  seeks  to  be  a  party  to  such 
an  agreement  with  another  organ  procure- 
ment organization:  and 

'(II)  the  hospital  and  organ  procurement 
organization  can  demonstrate  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  their  affiliation 
is  based  on  an  agreement  or  understanding 
between  the  organ  procurement  organization 
for  the  service  area  in  which  the  hospital  Is 
located,  and  the  organ  procurement  organi- 
zation with  which  the  hospital  desires  to  af- 
filiate, and  such  hospital; 

"(11)  the  hospital  or  other  entity  within 
the  service  area  of  the  organ  procurement 
organization  is  or  seeks  to  be  a  party  to  such 
an  agreement  with  another  organ  procure- 
ment organization  and  can  document  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  with  input 
from  the  organ  procurement  organization  for 
the  area  in  which  the  hospital  is  located, 
that— 

"(I)  such  hospital  or  entity  has  received  In- 
adequate service  from  the  organ  procure- 
ment organization  for  the  service  area  in 
which  the  hospital  is  located:  and 

"(II)  another  organ  procurement  organiza- 
tion is  willing  and  able  to  provide  such  hos- 
pital or  entity  adequate  service:  or 

••(ill)  In  such  other  circumstances  as  de- 
scribed In  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 

••(B)  The  relationship  of  a  hospital  or  other 
entity  within  the  service  area  of  the  organ 
procurement  organization  with  other  organ 
procurement  organizations  outside  the  serv- 
ice area  that  was  in  effect  as  of  June  29,  1993, 
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may  continue  In  effect,  pending  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  under  the  waiver  proc- 
ess described  in  subparagraph  (A).  Not  later 
than  3  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  the  hospital  or  other  entity 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  in  writing  of  its 
intent  to  proceed  with  such  an  existing  rela- 
tionship. 

'•(C)(1)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment shall  conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose 
of  defining— 

"(I)  the  appropriate  standards  by  which  to 
judge  the  quality  of  performance  of  organ 
procurement  organizations: 

"(II)  the  proper  criteria  for  a  determina- 
tion of  inadequate  service  from  an  organ  pro- 
curement organization;  and 

"(III)  the  process  for  allowing  a  hospital  to 
work  with  an  organ  procurement  organiza- 
tion outside  its  service  area. 

"(11)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shall  complete  the 
study  required  under  clause  (i)  and  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Secretary, 
a  report  describing  the  findings  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  study. 

••(4)(A)  As  used  in  paragraph  (2)(F),  the 
term  'alternative  local  unit"  means— 

"(1)  a  unit  composed  of  two  or  more  contig- 
uous organ  procurement  organizations:  or 

"(11)  a  subdivision  of  an  organ  procurement 
organization  that  operates  as  a  distinct  pro- 
curement and  distribution  unit  as  a  result  of 
special  geographic  or  minority  population 
concerns  but  that  is  not  composed  of  any 
subunit  of  a  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

••(B)  The  Organ  Procurement  and  Trans- 
plantation Network  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  concerning 
the  approval  or  denial  of  alternative  local 
unit.  The  Network  shall  assess  whether  the 
alternative  local  units  will  better  promote 
organ  donation  and  the  equitable  allocation 
of  organs. 

••(C)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  deny 
any  alternative  local  unit  principle  or  des- 
ignation recommended  by  the  Network.  If 
the  Secretary  does  not  provide  otherwise 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  applica- 
tion is  submitted,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Network  under  subparagraph  (B)  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  the  alternative 
local  unit  shall  go  into  effect .". 

SEC.  3.  ORGAN  PROCUREMENT  AND  TRANSPLAN 
TATION  NETWORK. 

Section  372(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  274(b))  is  amended— 
(1)  in  paragraph  (1HB>— 

(A)  in  clause  (I)— 

(1)  by  striking  "(including  organizations 
that  have  received  grants  under  section 
371)'';  and 

(11)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  "including  both  Individuals 
who  have  received  a  transplant  of  an  organ 
(or  transplant  candidates),  and  individuals 
who  are  part  of  the  family  of  individuals  who 
have  donated  an  organ,  the  number  of  whom 
shall  make  up  not  less  than  33  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  board  members":  and 

(B)  in  clause  (11),  by  inserting  "including  a 
patient  affairs  committee"  after  •"commit- 
tees,": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  by  striking  clause  (A)(i)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  clause: 

'•(1)  with  respect  to  each  type  of  trans- 
plant, a  national  list  of  individuals  who  have 
been  medically  referred  to  receive  a  trans- 


plant of  the  type  of  organs  with  respect  to 
which  the  list  is  maintained  (which  list  shall 
Include  the  names  of  all  Individuals  included 
on  lists  in  effect  under  section  371(b)(2)(F). 
and": 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  Inserting  ",  in- 
cluding requirements  under  section  371(b)," 
after  "membership  criteria": 

(C)  In  subparagraph  (D).  to  read  as  follows: 
■•(D)  develop  and  report  to  the  Secretary, 

not  later  than  September  30,  1994,  and  imple- 
ment not  later  than  September  30,  1995,  a 
system  of  allocating  organs  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  patients  in  one  region  have  an 
equivalent  probability  of  receiving  an  organ 
as  do  patients  with  similar  characteristics  in 
another  region,"; 

(D)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (E) 
through  (L).  as  subparagraphs  (F)  through 
(M).  respectively; 

i     (E)  by   Inserting  after  subparagraph  (D), 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

•'(E)  assist  organ  procurement  organiza- 
tions in  the  equitable  distribution  of  organs 
among  transplant  patients,"; 

(F)  in  subparagraph  (K)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated), by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(G)  in  subparagraph  (L)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated), by  striking  the  period  and  Inserting 
••.  including  making  recommendations  to 
organ  procurements  or'ganizations  and  the 
Secretary  based  on  the  annual  reports  re- 
quired under  section  371(b)(2)(K),": 

(H)  in  subparagraph  (M)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated), by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  a 
comma:  and 

(I)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraphs: 

"(N)  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  review 
and  approval  any  change  in  the  amount  of 
fees  imposed  by  the  Network  for  the  reg- 
istration of  individuals  on  the  lists  main- 
tained under  subparagraph  (A)(i).  such 
change  to  be  considered  as  approved  if  the 
Secretary  does  not  provide  otherwise  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period  begrin- 
nlng  on  the  date  on  which  the  change  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary. 

"(O)  make  available  to  the  Secretary  such 
information,  books,  and  records  regarding 
the  Network  as  the  Secretary  may  require, 

"(P)  submit  to  the  Secretary,  on  an  annual 
basis,  a  report  on  the  clinical  and  scientific 
status  of  the  organ  transplantations,  and 

"(Q)  meet  such  other  criteria  regarding 
compliance  with  this  part  as  the  Secretary 
may  establish.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (2)(D).  the 
Organ  Procurement  and  Transplantation 
Network  shall  consult  with  experts  in  the 
area  of  organ  allocation  and  organ  donations 
and  consider  their  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  regions  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  allocating  organs.". 
SEC.  4.  STUDY  BY  GENERAL  ACCOIWTING  OF- 
nCE. 

Section  377  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  274f)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•^EC.  377.  STUDY  BY  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OF- 
FICE. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  shall  conduct  a 
study  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and 
making  recommendations  concerning— 

"(1)  the  composition  of  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors of  organ  procurement  organizations  and 
of  the  Organ  Procurement  and  Transplan- 
tation Network  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  and  the  effect  of  the  Organ 
Transplant  Program  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1993  on  the  composition  and  functioning  of 
such  boards: 


'•(2)(A)  the  number  and  percentage  of 
cadaveric  organ  transplants  for  foreign  na- 
tionals categorized  by  organ  procurement  or- 
ganization and  by  transplant  center; 

"(B)  the  number  and  percent  of  the  organi- 
zations referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  above 
the  organ  procurement  transplant  network 
guideline  of  10  percent;  and 

"(C)  any  information  on  the  current  rate  of 
organ  donation  by  individuals  other  than 
United  States  citizens  or  legal  residents: 

"(3)  the  equitable  allocation  of  organs  na- 
tionwide. Including  an  analysis  of  the  rel- 
ative probability  of  receiving  an  organ  for 
patients  with  similar  characteristics  for 
each  category  of  transplanted  organ  by 
organ  procurement  organization  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Organ  Transplant  Program  Reau- 
thorization Act  of  1993  on  improving  the  eq- 
uitable allocation  of  oi~gans  nationwide. 

"(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Or^an  Trans- 
plant Program  Reauthorization  Act  of  1993. 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  complete  the  study  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  describing  the  findings 
made  as  a  result  of  the  study". 
SEC.  S.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  LlMriATiON.- Section  374(b)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  274b(b))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2);  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  '•371(a)(3)"  and  inserting  ••371(a)(2)". 

(b)  REPEAL.— Section  376  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  274d)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Transfer.— Section  378  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  274g)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  transferring  such  section  to  part  H  of 
title  lU:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  such  section  after  section 
377. 

(d)  althorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  378  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  274g)  is  amended  by  striking  '1991" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period  and 
inserting  "1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995 
and  1996.". 

SEC. «.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Exception— The  amendments  made  by 
section  2(bK4)(A)  and  2(b)(4)(D)  shall  become 
effective  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Prior  to  such  date,  sections 
371(b)(3)(A)  and  371(bK3)(E)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  remain  in  effect. 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  BINGAMAN,  Mr.  BOND,  Mr. 
BOREN,       Mr.       BRADLEY,       Mr. 

Breaux,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  DODD,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Durenberger,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hef- 
LiN,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mrs.    Hutchison,    Mr.    Inouye, 
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Mr.   Jeffords,   Mr.   Johnston, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.    Lautenberg,    Mr.    Levin, 
Mr.    Lieberman,    Mr.    Metzen- 
BAUM,  Ms.  Moseley-Braun,  Mr. 
Moynihan,    Mr.    NICKLES,    Mr. 
PELL,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Simp- 
son.  Mr.   SPECTER,   Mr    Thur- 
mond,   Mr.    Wallop,    and    Mr. 
Wofforp); 
S.J.  Res.  147.  A  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating October  23.  1993,  through  Oc- 
tober 30,  1993,  as  'National  Red  Ribbon 
Week  for  a  Drug-Free  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  RED  RIBBON  WEEK  FOR  A  DRUG-FREE 
.\MF.R1CA 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  On 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Stevens  and 
50  of  our  colleagues,  I  introduce  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  designating  October  23, 
to  October  30,  1993.  as  "National  Red 
Ribbon  Week  for  a  Drug-Free  Amer- 
ica." I  am  proud  to  be  the  Senate  s 
original  sponsor  of  this  sixth  annual 
recognition  of  this  week,  and  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant resolution. 

Illegal  and  addictive  drugs.  Mr. 
President,  are  a  scourge  on  our  society 
and,  if  noi  stemmed,  could  virtually 
destroy  our  American  way  of  life.  The 
human  misery  and  violence  that  sur- 
round the  drug  culture  are  among  the 
most  dangerous  threats  to  a  free  soci- 
ety. I  cannot — and  know  we  will  not — 
stand  by  and  allow  the  cancer  of  drug 
addiction  to  imperil  the  future  of  this 
country. 

The  National  Family  Partnership  is 
an  important  organization  fighting 
drug  abuse  in  our  country.  This  group 
of  volunteers  is  dedicated  to  freeing 
our  Nation  from  dependence  on  illegal 
drugs.  The  Partnership  orchestrates 
educational  activities  throughout 
American  communities  that  are  de- 
signed to  promote  broad  public  aware- 
ness on  the  perils  of  drug  addiction. 
The  campaign  primarily  targets 
school-age  children— those  most  vul- 
nerable to  the  dangers  of  drugs.  Red 
Ribbon  Week  is  as  much  a  celebration 
of  the  success  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Family  Partnership  as  it  is  a  collective 
sutement  about  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse. 

Because  of  the  dedication  of  vol- 
untary groups  like  the  National  Fam- 
ily Partnership,  society's  war  on  drugs 
has  not  been  fought  in  vain.  We  are 
steadily  defeating  this  blight.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Index  of  Leading  Cultural  In- 
dicators, illegal  drug  use  has  declined. 
Drug-related  emergency  room  visits 
from  21  cities  were  down  to  33,000,  in 
1990,  after  having  climbed  from  26.000 
in  1985  to  40,000  in  1988.  And  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  re- 
cently conducted  a  survey  of  high 
school  seniors  which  also  indicates  a 
decline.  In  1981,  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 


high  school  seniors  had  tried  mari- 
juana. By  1991,  that  percentage  had 
been  reduced  by  half;  only  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  1991  graduating 
class  had  tried  marijuana.  Finally,  a 
significantly  smaller  percentage  of  1991 
high  school  seniors  had  tried  cocaine 
and  hallucinogens  than  high  school 
seniors  in  1975 

Mr.  President,  A  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion on  this  vital  topic  lends  both  cre- 
dence and  seriousness  to  the  purposes 
of  Red  Ribbon  Week,  a  true  national 
grassroots  initiative.  The  measure  I  in- 
troduce today  IS  a  resolution  already 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, House  Joint  Resolution  269. 
originally  sponsored  in  the  House  by 
our  colleague.  Representative  James 
Talent  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  both  Senators  from 
Alaska  and  50  of  our  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  and  swiftly  passing  this 
Senate  joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate Red  Ribbon  Week  for  a  drug-free 
America.* 


By  Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bond,   Mr.    Burns,    Mr.   Craic, 
Mr.  Faircloth,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Kempthorne,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr 
SHELBY,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  148.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  barring  Fed- 
eral unfunded  mandates  to  the  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
fedeiral  unfunded  mandates  joint 
resolution 
•  Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the   U.S.   Constitution.   This  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  bar  the  Con- 
gress  from   passing   unfunded   Federal 
mandates  except  during  times  of  finan- 
cial    emergency.      Unfunded     Federal 
mandates  are  laws  which  require  State 
and   local   governments   to   take  some 
action  but  fail  to  pay  for  those  costs. 
This  problem   of  legislating  on   State 
and  local  governments  has  led  to  an 
onerous  budgetary  problem  for  them.  It 
also    has    usurped    the    power    of    the 
States  and  local  governments  to  regu- 
late areas  of  local  concern. 

The  genius  of  our  democracy  is  re- 
flected in  part  by  our  system  of  powers 
separated  among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  Unfunded  Federal 
mandates,  however,  infringe  on  our 
system  of  separation  of  powers.  This 
infringement  undermines  the  notion 
that  the  States  operate  as  public  policy 
laboratories  on  certain  issues. 

While  Governor  of  Arkansas,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  eloquently  spoke  out 
against  unfunded  Federal  mandates.  I 
agree  with  President  Clinton  on  this 
issue.  We  have  heard  from  Governors, 
State  legislators,  mayors  and  others 
who  have  seen  the  deleterious  impact 
of  unfunded  Federal  mandates.  State 
and  local  policymakers  request  simple 
fairness:    refrain    from    legislating    on 


local  governments  or  pay  the  cost  of 
regulation. 

There  is  no  direct  political  account- 
ability for  unfunded  Federal  mandates. 
The  Federal  Government  requires 
State  and  local  governments  to  act  and 
they  in  turn  must  raise  revenue 
through  taxation.  The  citizens  blame 
the  State  and  local  governments  even 
though  the  problem  originated  in 
Washington.  This  undermines  the  po- 
litical process.  Citizens  are  being  taxed 
because  of  action  taken  by  Federal 
politicians,  but  voters  are  less  and  less 
able  to  discern  which  politicians  to 
hold  accountable. 

The  time  has  come  to  respect  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  and  to  treat 
State  and  local  governments  with  fair- 
ness. The  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  would  free  State  and  local 
governments  to  find  new  ways  to  solve 
important  social  and  fiscal  policy  prob- 
lems facing  them. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
adopt  a  straight  forward  spending  pol- 
icy. The  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  would  put  an  end  to  the 
unaccountable  fiscal  policy  of  shifting 
the  cost  of  regulations  to  the  State  and 
local  governments.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  r 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
27,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  Fraternity  to  establish  a  memo- 
rial to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia 
s.  f 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
327,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permit  rollovers 
into  individual  retirement  accounts  of 
separation  pay  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

S.  369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  369,  a  bill  to  suspend 
until  January  1,  1995,  the  duty  on  cer- 
tain ceramic  ferrules  and  sleeves. 

S.  370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  370,  a  bill  to  suspend 
until  January  1,  1995,  the  duty  on  cer- 
tain internally  lighted  ceramic  and 
porcelain  miniatures  of  cottages, 
houses,  churches,  and  other  buildings 
and  associated  accessories  and  figu- 
rines. 

S.  MI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  531,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
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Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  es- 
tate and  gift  tax  exemption  from 
5600,000  to  $1,000,000. 

S.  648 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
648,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  payments 
for  Federal  mandates  imposed  upon 
State  and  local  governments. 

S.  867 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
GrassleY']  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  867,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  pen- 
alties for  fraud  and  abuse  assessed 
against  providers  under  the  Medicare 
Program  and  State  health  care  pro- 
grams to  providers  under  all  health 
care  plans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kempthorne, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Nunn],  Che  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  993,  a  bill  to  end  the  practice  of 
imposing  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
on  States  and  local  governments  and  to 
ensure  that  the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  costs  incurred  by  those  gov- 
ernments in  complying  with  certain  re- 
quirements under  Federal  statutes  and 
regulations. 

S.   IftM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GLENN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DURENBERGER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1054,  a  bill  to  impose 
sanctions  against  any  foreign  person  or 
United  States  person  that  assists  a  for- 
eign country  in  acquiring  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosive device  or  unsafeguarded  nu- 
clear material,  and  for  other  purposes. 

.S.  lORT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAKA]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1087.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  possession 
of  a  handgun  or  ammunition  by.  or  the 
private  transfer  of  a  handgun  or  ammu- 
nition to.  a  juvenile. 

S.  1115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gra- 
ham] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1115,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ensure  that 
minimum  wage  requirements  do  not 
apply  to  inmates  with  respect  to  work 
done  for  the  incarcerating  entity,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
METZENBaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  1118,  a  bill  to  establish  an  addi- 
tional National  Education  Goal  relat- 
ing to  parental  participation  in  both 
the  formal  and  informal  education  of 
their  children,  and  for  other  purposes. 
S.  117; 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1171.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  certain  sponsorship 
payments  to  tax-exempt  organizations 
and  certain  amounts  received  by  Olym- 
pic organizations. 

S.  1180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Campbell]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1180,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  encourage 
the  production  and  use  of  wind  energy. 

S.  1306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1308.  a  bill  to  suspend 
until  January  1.  1995,  the  duty  on  cer- 
tain machinery  used  to  recycle  mer- 
cury. 

S.   I4(b 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KERREY,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1406.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Plant  Va- 
riety Protection  Act  to  make  such  Act 
consistent  with  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  New  Vari- 
eties of  Plants  of  March  19.  1991,  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  signatory, 
and  for  other  purposes 

S.  1443 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1443.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  luxury  passenger  vehicles. 

senate  JOI.NT  RESOLUTION  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ROBB,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  90, 
a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  radio  amateurs,  and  to 
establish  support  for  such  amateurs  as 
national  policy. 

SENATE  JOI.NT  RESOLUTION  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  D.\nforth]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  134,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  October 
19,  1993,  as  "National  Mammography 
Day." 

SENATE  JOI.NT  RESOLUTION  14! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DODD]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  141,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  October  29, 
1993,  as  "National  Firefighters  Day." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  156— REL- 
ATIVE TO  EMERGENCY  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan, and   Mr.   P.\CKWOOD)  submitted 
the    following    resolution;    which    was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  156 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that — 

(1)  based  on  current  economic  forecasts, 
the  Senate  does  not  anticipate  the  need  for 
the  enactment  of  a  further  extension  of  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program,  and 

(2)  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the  Admin- 
istration should  propose,  and  the  Congress 
should  enact,  legislation  to  reform  the  cur- 
rent unemployment  insurance  system. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  157— REL- 
ATIVE TO  UNFUNDED  FEDERAL 
MANDATES 

Mr.  GREGG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Coverdell,  Mr.  Faircloth, 
Mrs.  Hutchison,  and  Mr.  Kempthorne) 
submitted  the  following  resolution 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  157 

Whereas,  under  our  constitutional  scheme 
of  g^ovemment.  the  Senate  was  intended,  and 
historically  served,  as  a  protector  of  State 
interests  from  Federal  encroachmer.::; 

Whereas,  although  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates result  from  Federal  policy  decisions. 
their  costs  are  borne  by  State  and  local  grov- 
ernments; 

Whereas  congressional  imposition  of  un- 
funded Federal  mandates  has  accelerated 
over  the  past  decade; 

Whereas,  although  each  new  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandate  may  not  have  seemed  to  sig- 
nificantly burden  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, their  cumulative  costs  are  having  un- 
intended consequences. 

Whereas  the  costs  of  unfunded  Federa; 
mandates  are  consuming  State  and  local 
budgets,  to  the  extent  that  traditional  State 
and  local  tax  bases  are  being  effectively  Fed- 
eralized, and  the  States'  ability  to  carry  out 
their  traditional  functions  and  services  is 
being  seriously  undermined: 

Whereas  the  results  of  Congress'  continual 
imposition  of  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
has  reached  crisis  proportions  in  many 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  Senate,  to  better  serve  its  his- 
torical role  as  a  protector  of  State  interest, 
must  amend  its  rules  to  respond  to  the  crises 
confronting  State  ana  local  governance 
caused  by  unfunded  Federal  mandates:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"RULE  XLIII 

"UNFUNDED  FEDERAL  MANDATES 

"1.  Any  bill  or  resolution  referred  to  a 
committee  shall— 

"(a)  if  it  contains  one  or  more  unfunded 
Federal  mandates,  require  an  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  be  reported  out  of  committee; 
and 

"(b)  if  so  reported,  be  accompanied  by  an 
explanation  of  why  the  unfunded  Federal 
mandate  is  important  enough  to  be  imposed 
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upon  State  and  local  budfrets  without  at- 
tendant Federal  funding. 

"2.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  that  has  not  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  I  A  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  duly  chosen  and  sworn, 
is  required  to  waive  a  point  of  order  made 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

■3.  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  a  bill  shall  be 
considered  to  contain  an  unfunded  Federal 
mandate  if  the  bill— 

■•(a)  contains  one  or  more  requirements  to 
be  imposed  upon  State  or  local  governments, 
the  compliance  for  which  full  Federal  fund- 
ing is  not  provided; 

•(b)  provides  authority,  or  amends  a  stat- 
ute that  provides  authority,  to  government 
departments  or  agencies  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations, unless  it  also  contains  a  mechanism 
through  which  State  and  local  governments 
receive  full  Federal  funding  for  compliance 
with  requirements  imposed  upon  State  or 
local  governments  by  such  regulations; 

••(c)  eliminates  (unless  an  associated  Fed- 
eral requirement  is  also  eliminated),  de- 
creases, or  imposes  new  conditions  upon,  the 
receipt  by  State  or  local  governments  of  ex- 
isting sources  of  Federal  funding:  or 

■•(d)  Imposes  a  Federal  fee.  or  increases  an 
existing  Federal  fee.  upon  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments. ". 

(b)  The  rule  added  by  this  resolution  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  convening  of  the  104th 
Congress. 


158— REL- 
FEDERAL 


SENATE       RESOLUTION 
ATIVE    TO    UNFUNDED 
MANDATES 

Mr.  GREGG  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  COVERDELL,  Mr.  Faircloth, 
Mrs.  Hutchison,  and  Mr.  Kempthorne) 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  158 

Whereas,  under  our  constitutional  scheme 
of  government,  the  Senate  was  intended,  and 
historically  served,  as  a  protector  of  State 
interests  from  Federal  encroachment; 

Whereas,  although  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates result  from  Federal  policy  decisions, 
their  costs  are  borne  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; 

Whereas  congressional  imposition  of  un- 
funded Federal  mandates  has  accelerated 
over  the  past  decade; 

Whereas,  although  each  new  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandate  may  not  have  seemed  to  sig- 
nificantly burden  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, their  cumulative  costs  are  having  un- 
intended consequences; 

Whereas  the  costs  of  unfunded  Federal 
mandates  are  consuming  State  and  local 
budgets,  to  the  extent  that  traditional  State 
and  local  tax  bases  are  being  effectively  fed- 
eralized, and  the  States'  ability  to  carry  out 
their  traditional  functions  and  services  is 
being  seriously  undermined: 

Whereas  the  results  of  Congress'  continual 
imposition  of  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
has  reached  crisis  proportions  in  many 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  Senate,  to  better  serve  its  his- 
torical role  as  a  protector  of  State  interests, 
must  amend  Its  rules  to  respond  to  the  crises 
confronting  State  and  local  governance 
caused  by  unfunded  Federal  mandates:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 


■RULE  XLIII 

•UNFUNDED  FEDERAL  MANDATES 

■I.  It  Shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  bill,  joint  resolution,  con- 
ference report,  amendment,  or  motion  that 
contains  one  or  more  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates, unless  the  provisions  containing  un- 
funded Federal  mandates  are  considered  in- 
dividually or  en  bloc,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Majority  Leader  or  his  designee.  Such  provi- 
sions shall  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  ap- 
proval by  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn  to 
remain  part  of  the  bill.  A  point  of  order 
made  against  a  measure  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  may  be  waived  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  duly  chosen  and 
sworn. 

■2.  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  a  bill  shall  be 
considered  to  contain  an  unfunded  Federal 
mandate  if  the  bill— 

■'(a)  contains  one  or  more  requirements  to 
be  imposed  upon  State  or  local  governments, 
the  compliance  for  which  full  Federal  fund- 
ing is  not  provided: 

••(b)  provides  authority,  or  amends  a  stat- 
ute that  provides  authority,  to  government 
departments  or  agencies  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations, unless  It  also  contains  a  mechanism 
through  which  State  and  local  governments 
receive  full  Federal  funding  for  compliance 
with  requirements  Imposed  upon  State  or 
local  governments  by  such  regulations, 

■•(c)  eliminates  (unless  an  associated  Fed- 
eral requirement  Is  also  eliminated),  de- 
creases, or  Imposes  new  conditions  upon,  the 
receipt  by  State  or  local  governments  of  ex- 
isting sources  of  Federal  funding;  or 

■■(d)  imposes  a  Federal  fee.  or  increases  an 
existing  Federal  fee.  upon  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments.•'. 

(b)  The  rule  added  by  this  resolution  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  convening  of  the  104th 
Congress. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  aware,  today, 
October  27,  1993.  has  been  declared  Na- 
tional Unfunded  Federal  Mandates  Day 
by  our  Nation's  Governors,  State  legis- 
lators, mayors,  and  town  and  county 
officials.  A  variety  of  activities  have 
been  planned  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  extent  to  which  unfunded  Fed- 
eral requirements  are  federalizing 
State  and  local  tax  bases,  and  under- 
cutting the  provision  of  traditional 
State  and  local  services. 

To  complement  these  activities.  I 
rise  today  to  submit  two  resolutions 
designed  to  address  a  fundamental 
cause  of  the  accelerated  growth  in  un- 
funded Federal  mandates  I  am  joined 
in    this   effort   by   Senators   Bennett, 

COVERDELL.  FAIRCLOTH,  HUTCHISON,  and 

Kempthorne. 

The  two  resolutions  would  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate  to  impose  super- 
majority  requirements  on  what  I  call 
mandate  spending.  The  first  resolution 
would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  re- 
port legislation  containing  an  un- 
funded Federal  mandate  out  of  com- 
mittee. The  second  would  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  pass  an  unfunded 
Federal  mandate  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  lightly  pro- 
pose amending  the  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
The  resolutions  I  am  submitting,  how- 
ever, are  based  on  the  knowledge  that 
to  craft  a  true  solution  to  the  growing 


crisis  confronting  State  and  local  gov- 
ernance provoked  by  the  proliferation 
of  unfunded  Federal  mandates,  we 
must  address  the  issue's  basic  causes. 
And.  in  my  opinion,  the  accelerated  en- 
actment of  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
fundamentally  results  from  limits  Con- 
gress has  imposed  on  itself  in  other 
areas. 

Let  me  explain.  Mr.  President.  As  our 
Federal  budget  deficits  soared  over  the 
past  decade.  Congress  built  into  its 
budget  process  a  complex  set  of  sp)end- 
ing  constraints.  These  constraints  rec- 
ognized, and  attempted  to  limit,  the 
Federal  Government's  habit  of  spend- 
ing money  it  does  not  have.  Exceeding 
these  constraints — namely,  the  discre- 
tionary spending  caps  and  the  entitle- 
ment paygo  process — requires  a  super- 
majority  vote  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  spending  of  Federal  funds  was 
constrained,  however,  congressional  ac- 
tivity was  not.  Habitual  pressures  sim- 
ply found  release  into  new  outlets. 
Money  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  is  still  being  spent,  Mr. 
President,  but  through  the  increased 
enactment  of  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates. The  rules  amendments  I  submit 
today  would  recognize  this  new  expres- 
sion of  an  old  habit,  and  attempt  to 
limit  it  as  we  have  under  the  budget 
process — by  imposing  supermajority  re- 
quirements for  us  to  approve  new  man- 
date spending. 

It  is  important  to  make  the  passage 
of  mandate  spending  more  difficult, 
Mr.  President,  because  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandates  are  wreaking  havoc  on 
the  budgets  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Widespread  imposition  of  such 
mandates  is  a  fairly  recent  occurrence, 
and  results  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  bask  in  the 
political  glow  of  passing  certain  laws, 
but  not  wanting  to  incur  the  political 
costs  of  financing  those  laws.  If  we  feel 
strongly  enough  about  an  issue  to 
enact  new  Federal  requirements,  then 
we  should  also  be  willing  to  incur  the 
corresponding  costs.  Right  now,  it  is 
far  too  easy  to  shift  those  costs  on  to 
the  backs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  two  resolutions  I  am  submit- 
ting today.  Mechanisms  of  this  type 
must  be  included  in  any  comprehensive 
solution  to  the  problem  of  unfunded 
Federal  mandates,  a  solution  which  I 
hope  we  will  be  developing  in  the 
months  to  come. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 


BUMPERS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1084 

Mr.     BUMPERS     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Kerrey,  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Sasser.  and 
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Mr.  Conrad)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3167)  to  extend  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program,  to  establish  a  system  of 
worker  profiling,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

Insert  the  following  new  sections  at  the 
end  of  the  bill: 

"SEC.  8.  REPEAL  OF  RETROACTIVE  APPLICA- 
•nONS  OF  INCOME,  ESTATE.  AND 
GIFT  TAX  RATE  INCREASES. 

(a)  INCOME  Tax  Rates  — 

(1)  In  GENERAL— Section  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  tax  im- 
posed) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■(i)  Specl\l  Rules  for  Taxable  Years 
Beginnino  in  1993— In  the  case  of  taxable 
years  beginning  in  calendar  year  1993.  each 
of  the  tables  contained  in  subsections  (a), 
(b).  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  shall  be  applied— 

■■(1)  by  substituting  32.97  percent'  for  36 
percent'. 

■■(2)  by  substituting  •34.39  percent'  for  39.6 
percent',  and 

••(3)  by  substituting  for  the  dollar  amount 
of  tax  in  the  last  rate  bracket  the  dollar 
amount  determined  under  such  table  by 
making  the  substitution  described  in  para- 
graph (1),". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments — 

(A)  Sections  531  and  541  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  ■(34.39  percent  in  the  case  of  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  calendar  year  1993)  " 
after  ■Sg.S  percent '■. 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  55(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(C)  Special  Rules  for  1993.— In  the  case 
of  any  taxable  year  beginning  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1993.  subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting— 

■•(i)  ^24.79  percenf  for  26  percent'  in  sub- 
clause (I),  and 

■■(ii)  25.8  percenf  for  28  percent"  in  sub- 
clause (II)." 

(C)  Section  13201  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (d). 

(3)  Effective  date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1992. 

(b)  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Rates.— 

(1»  In  oeneral— Subsection  (O  of  section 
13208  of  Che  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1993  is  amended  by  striking  ■Decem- 
ber 31.  1992  ■  and  inserting  ■August  10.  1993  " 

(2)  EFFEcrriVE  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  as 
if  included  in  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993. 

SEC.  9.  termination  OF  THE  SPACE  STA"nON 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Effective  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  no  ap- 
propriated funds  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  106  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1988  (42  U.S.C.  2451 
note). 

(b)  Exception.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  actions 
taken  in  terminating  the  United  States 
International  Space  Station  Freedom  Pro- 
gram. 

(c)  Unexpended  Funds.— Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b).  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  use  on  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Space  Station  Freedom  Program 
that  remain  unexpended  and  unobligated  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  shall  be 
credited  to  the  general  revenues  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Treasury." 


DORGAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1085 

Mr.  DORGAN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1084  proposed 
by  Mr.  Bumpers  to  the  bill  H.R.  3167, 
supra;  as  follows: 

Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment: 

SEC.  10.  REDUCTION  IN  DISCRETIONARY  BUDGET 
CAPS. 

(a)  Reduction  in  Caps.— The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall, 
upon  enactment  of  this  section,  reduce  the 
discretionary  spending  limits  set  forth  in 
section  601(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998 
as  follows: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1994.  for  the  discre- 
tionary category:  $1,446,000,000  in  new  budget 
authority  and  $1,015,000,000  in  outlays. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1995.  for  the  discre- 
tionary category:  $2,100,000,000  in  new  budget 
authority  and  $1,799,000,000  in  outlays. 

(3)  For  fiscal  year  1996,  for  the  discre- 
tionary category:  $2,100,000,000  in  new  budget 
authority  and  $1,992,000,000  in  outlays. 

(4)  For  fiscal  year  1997.  for  the  discre- 
tionary category:  $2,100,000,000  in  new  budget 
authority  and  $2,100,000,000  in  outlays. 

(5)  For  fiscal  year  1998.  for  the  discre- 
tionary category:  $2,100,000,000  in  new  budget 
authority  and  $2,100,000,000  in  outlays. 

(b)  Committee  Allocations— The  alloca- 
tion of  appropriate  levels  of  total  outlays 
and  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1994 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  included  in 
the  joint  explanatory  statement  accompany- 
ing the  conference  report  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994 
(H.  Con.  Res.  64)  are  reduced  by  $1,446,000,000 
in  new  budget  authority  and  $1,015,000,000  in 
outlays. 


••(2)  For  fiscal  year  1996,  $450,000,000  in  new 
budget  authority  and  $365,900,000  in  outlays. 

■•(3)  For  fiscal  year  1997.  $693,300,000  in  new 
budget  authority  and  $561,900,000  in  outlays. 

■■(4)  For  fiscal  year  1998.  $711,900,000  in  new 
budget  authority  and  $678,300,000  in  out- 
lays."'. 


BROWN  (AND  COHEN)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1086 

Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cohen)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3167;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  .  LIMITATION  ON  ELIGIBILmT  FOR  EMER- 
GENCY UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  amendments  made  by  sections  2  and 
8  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  individ- 
ual whose  taxable  income  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 63  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986) 
for  any  taxable  year  endmg  in  1992  exceeds 
$120,000. 


GRAMM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1087 

Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
HUTCHISON,  and  Mr.  McCain)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3167, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  16,  strike  •1994  ".  ■;  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ■•1994'. 

••(  )  Dedication  of  Savings  to  Deficit 
Reduction.— Within  5  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  reduce  the  discre- 
tionary spending  limits  set  forth  in  section 
601(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  for  fiscal  years  1995  through  1998  by  the 
following  amounts: 

'•(1)  For  fiscal  year  1995.  $352,300,000  in  new 
budget  authority  and  $176,100,000  in  outlays. 


McCain  (and  others) 
amendment  no.  1088 

Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gor- 
ton. Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Stevens. 
and  Mr.  Helms)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3167.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

•Title    —Social  Security  Earnings  Test. 

SECTION,    .SHORT  title. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  •Older 
Americans'  Freedom  to  Work  Act  of  1993." 

SEC.  .  ELIMINA'nON  OF  EARNINGS  TEST  FOR  IN- 
DIVIDUALS WHO  HAVE  ATTAINED 
RETIREMENT  AGE. 

Section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  and 
paragraphs  (1)(A)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (d).  by 
striking  •the  age  of  seventy'  and  inserting 
•retirement  age  (as  defined  in  section 
216(1)) ": 

(2)  in  subsection  (n(l)(B).  by  striking  'was 
age  seventy  or  over^'  and  inserting  ■was  at 
or  above  retirement  age  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 216(1))  "; 

(3)  in  subsection  (r)(3).  by  striking  ■■33'/ii 
percent"  and  all  that  follows  through  'any 
other  individual."  and  inserting  '50  percent 
of  such  individual's  earnings  for  such  year  in 
excess  of  the  product  of  the  exempt  amount 
as  determined  under  paragraph  (8).""  and  by 
striking  "age  70  "  and  inserting  'retirement 
age  (as  defined  in  section  216(1))"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (hMl)(A),  by  striking  'age 
70"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "re- 
tirement age  (as  defined  in  section  216(1))"; 
and 

(5)  in  subsection  (j),  by  striking  "Age  Sev- 
enty" in  the  heading  and  inserting  'Retire- 
ment Age",  and  by  striking  'seventy  years 
of  age"  and  inserting  "having  attained  re- 
tirement age  (as  defined  in  section  216(1))". 

SEC.  .  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  ELIMINAT- 
ING THE  SPECIAL  EXEMPT  AMOUNT 
FOR  LNDIVTDUALS  WHO  HAVE  AT- 
TAINED RETIREMENT  AGE. 

(a)  Uniform  Exempt  amount— Section 
203(n(8)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  new  exempt 
amounts  (separately  stated  for  individuals 
described  in  subparagraph  (D)  and  for  other 
individuals)  which  are  to  be  applicable^'  and 
inserting  '■a  new  exempt  amount  which  shall 
be  applicable". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
203(f)(8)(B)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (i),  by 
striking  ■Except"  and  all  that  follows 
through  ■whichever"  and  inserting  ■The  ex- 
empt amount  which  is  applicable  for  each 
month  of  a  particular  taxable  year  shall  be 
whichever"; 

(2)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  •'correspond- 
ing": and 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  •an  ex- 
empt amount  "  and  inserting  "the  exempt 
amounf. 

(c)  Repeal  of  Basis  for  Computation  of 
Special  Exempt  amount— Section 
203(f)(8)(D)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

SEC.  .  ADOmONAL  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS, 

(a)  Eli.mination  of  Redunda.vt  Ref- 
erences to  Retirement  ace— Section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 
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(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c).  by 
striking  -nor  shall  any  deduction"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  -nor  shall  any  de- 
duction be  made  under  this  subsection  from 
any  widows  or  widower's  insurance  benefit  if 
the  widow,  surviving  divorced  wife,  widower, 
or  surviving  divorced  husband  involved  be- 
came entitled  to  such  benefit  prior  to  attain- 
ing age  60.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (0(1).  by  striking  clause 
(D)  and  inserting  the  following;  "(D)  for 
which  such  individual  is  entitled  to  widow's 
or  widower's  insurance  benefits  if  such  indi- 
vidual became  so  entitled  prior  to  attaining 
age  60.  or". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment  to  Provisions 
FOR  Determining  amount  of  Increase  on 
account  of  delayed  Retirement.— Section 
202(w>(2)(B><ii)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "either  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  or  suffered  deductions 
under  section  203(b)  or  203(c)  in  amounts 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  benefit". 

(c)  Continued  application  of  Rule  Gov- 
erning Entitlement  of  Blind  Bene- 
ficiaries.—The  second  sentence  of  section 
223(d)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  -subparagraph  (D)  thereof'  where  it 
first  appears  the  following;  "(or  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  individuals  but  for  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Older  Americans' 
Freedom  to  work  Act  of  1990)". 

SEC.    .  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1993 


NICKLES  (AND  SHELBY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1089 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  NiCKLES  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Shelby)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3167,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following; 

SEC.  .  RETKOACnVE  TAX  INCREASES  IN  THE 

SENATE. 

(a)  General  Rule— It  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  the  Senate  to  consider  any  material  in 
any  bill.  Joint  resolution,  amendment,  mo- 
tion, conference  report,  or  amendment  be- 
tween the  Houses  that  increases  a  tax  retro- 
actively. 

(b)  Point  of  Order.— Upon  a  point  of  order 
being  made  by  any  Senator  against  material 
in  any  bill  or  joint  resolution,  amendment, 
motion,  conference  report,  or  amendment  be- 
tween the  Houses,  that  increases  a  tax  retro- 
actively, and  the  point  of  order  being  sus- 
tained by  the  Chair,  the  part  of  such  title  or 
provision  that  increases  a  tax  retroactively 
shall  be  deemed  stricken  from  the  measure 
and  may  not  be  offered  as  an  amendment 
from  the  floor. 

(c)  Treatment  of  Conference  Report  — 
When  the  Senate  is  considering  a  conference 
report  or  an  amendment  between  the  Houses, 
upon— 

(Da  point  of  order  being  made  by  any  Sen- 
ator against  material  that  increases  a  tax 
retroactively:  and 

(2)  such  point  of  order  being  sustained, 
such  material  contained  in  such  conference 
report  or  amendment  shall  be  deemed  strick- 
en, and  the  Senate  shall  proceed  without  in- 
tervening action  or  motion,  to  consider  the 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  shall  recede 
from  its  amendment  and  concur  with  a  fur- 
ther amendment,  or  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  with  a  further  amendment,  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  further  amendment 
shall  consist  of  only  that  portion  of  the  con- 
ference report  or  House  amendment,  as  the 


case  may  be.  not  so  stricken.  Any  such  mo- 
tion in  the  Senate  shall  be  debatable  for  2 
hours.  In  any  case  in  which  such  point  of 
order  is  sustained  against  a  conference  re- 
port (or  Senate  amendment  derived  from 
such  conference  report  by  operation  of  this 
subsection),  no  further  amendment  shall  be 
in  order. 

(d)  Waivers  — 

(1)  SUPER  Majority  Waiver.— Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2).  subsections  (a), 
(b).  and  (c)  may  be  waived  only  upon  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  three-fifths  of  all  Senators, 
duly  chosen  and  sworn.  Each  part  of  a  title 
or  provision  that  increases  a  tax  retro- 
actively shall  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
No  motion  for  a  general  waiver  shall  be  en- 
tertained. 

(2)  Waiver  during  time  of  war  or  mili- 
tary conflict —The  Senate  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  waived 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  military  conflict  which 
causes  an  imminent  and  serious  military 
threat  to  national  security  and  is  so  declared 
by  a  joint  resolution,  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, which  becomes  law. 

(e)  Definition— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'Increases  a  tax  retro- 
actively "  means  a  change  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  that  will  result  in  an 
obligation  to  pay  a  larger  tax  and  when  such 
change  is  made  effective  prior  to; 

(1)  the  date  when  formal  public  notice  is 
given  regarding  the  effective  date  of  such 
material  by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  of 
either  House  of  Congress; 

(2)  the  date  of  approval  by  either  House  of 
Congress:  or 

(3)  the  date  of  approval  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
material. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

committee  on  banking,  housing,  and  urban 
affairs 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Tuesday.  October  26. 
1993.  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
S.  1527.  the  Fair  Trade  in  Financial 
Services  Act  of  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate.  9:30  a.m..  October  27.  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  environment  and  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  October 
27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


committee  on  e.vvironment  and  public 

WORKS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  £isk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  October 
27.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  S.  1547.  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  foreign  relations 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  October  27.  1993.  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  bilateral  tax 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  foreign  relations 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  October  27,  1993.  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  foreign  policy 
implications  of  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  [NAFTA]  and 
legislative  requirements  for  the  side 
agreements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  foreign  relations 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  October  26.  1993.  at  10  a.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  environmental  and 
other  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  finance 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  permitted  to  meet  today  at 
10  a.m.  to  hear  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  practice  patterns  and 
the  appropriateness  of  care. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
committee    on    environment    and    public 
WORKS  and  the  subcommittee  on  clean  air 
and  nuclear  regulation 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  and 
the   Subcommittee   on   Clean   Air  and 
Nuclear   Regulation   be   authorized    to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  October  27.  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  to  conduct  a  joint  hearing  on  the 
Clinton  administrations  National  Ac- 
tion Plan  on  Global  Climate  Change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
subcommittee  on  antitrust,  monopolies 

and  business  rights 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust,  Monopolies  and  Business 
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Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
October  27,  1993,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  "Will  Telecommunication 
Mega-Mergers  Chill  Competition  and 
Inflate  Prices." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
subcommittee  on  science,  technology  and 
space 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Science,  Tech- 
nology and  Space  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  October  26,  1993.  at  2:30  p.m.  on  S. 
1517— the  Technology  Commercializa- 
tion Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
subco.m.mittee  on  technology  and  the  law 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Technology  and  the  Law,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  October  27. 
1993.  at  9  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
high-technology  privacy  issues  in 
health  care. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittee  on  public  lands,  national 

PARKS  and  forests 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and 
Forests  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 
2  p.m..  October  27,  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
permanent  subcommittee  on  investigations 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 27.  1993.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  abuses 
in  Federal  student  grant  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ApDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REFLECTIONS  OF  THE  21ST  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  ENACTMENT 
OF  THE  BROOKS  ACT 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  today, 
October  27.  1993.  marks  the  21st  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  landmark 
legislation.  It  was  on  this  day  in  1972 
that  a  law  was  signed  establishing  the 
Federal  process  for  selection  of  con- 
tractors for  Architecture,  Engineering 
[AJE]  and  related  services.  Known  in 
many  circles  as  the  "Brooks  Act"  in 
honor  of  its  original  author.  Represent- 
ative Jack  Brooks  of  Texas,  this  quali- 


fications-based selection  [QBS]  law  has 
itself  withstood  the  test  of  time. 

Traditionally,  Government  procure- 
ment procedures  properly  have  empha- 
sized awarding  contracts  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  or  using  price  as  a  dominant 
factor.  For  many  goods  which  Govern- 
ment purchases — paper,  office  equip- 
ment, desks,  even  construction  serv- 
ices— this  process  serves  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayer  well.  Specifica- 
tions can  be  written,  products  can  be 
inspected  and  tested,  and  safeguards 
can  be  built-in  to  assure  saving  money. 
Sometimes,  however,  agencies  mis- 
takenly assume  professional  architec- 
ture, engineering,  surveying  and  map- 
ping services  fall  into  this  category. 

Unfortunately,  the  assumption  ig- 
nores the  increase  in  costs  to  admin- 
ister the  preparation  of  detailed  scopes 
of  work  and  bid  specifications,  to 
evaluate  numerous  bids,  and  to  remedy 
serious  consequences  of  unprofessional 
A/E  related  services.  Quality,  there- 
fore, should  always  be  the  primary 
focus  in  the  competition  for  surveying 
and  mapping  procurement.  Only  after 
high-quality  performance  is  ensured 
should  the  focus  turn  to  the  contract 
price. 

That  is  exactly  what  QBS  provides. 
Found  in  sections  541-544  of  title  41. 
United  States  Code,  the  Brooks  A/E 
Act  ensures  that  specialized  skills  and 
technologies  are  evaluated  properly 
and  are  not  overlooked.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  Government  benefits  from  di- 
rect control  of  both  the  quality  of  the 
services  and  the  project's  development. 
The  use  of  negotiated  procedures  di- 
rects the  focus  of  procurement  activity 
where  it  should  be,  on  the  quality  of 
the  professional  A/E  related  services 
specifically  suited  to  a  given  contract. 
All  competitors  must  submit  their 
qualifications  to  the  procuring  agency; 
the  agency  assesses  the  relative  exper- 
tise of  the  competing  firms;  and  the 
one  most  qualified  firm  is  selected  for 
the  particular  procurement.  Such  pro- 
cedures produce  a  more  cost  effective 
design,  map  and  related  professional 
service  than  can  be  achieved  under 
price  bidding  procedures. 

The  Federal  competence  and  quali- 
fications-based selection  law  was  codi- 
fied in  1972  to  protect  the  interest  of 
taxpayers.  It  is  Federal  law  because 
over  the  life  of  a  project,  engineering- 
related  services  account  for  less  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  total  costs. 
Yet.  these  important  services  play  a 
major  role  in  determining  the  other 
99.5  percent  on  the  project's  "life  cycle 
costs",  such  as  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance. 

This  process  has  been  so  successful  at 
the  Federal  level  that  it  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  its  model  procurement  code 
for  State  and  local  government.  More 
than  half  the  States  have  enacted  their 
own  competence  and  qualifications- 
based  selection  laws  for  architecture, 


engineering,  surveying  and  mapping 
services.  Others  use  it  as  a  standard 
procedure.  Today,  no  State  has  a  spe- 
cific law  requiring  bidding  of  these 
services. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in 
advancing  this  law.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  and  now  in  the  Senate,  my 
amendments  have  clarified  the  applica- 
tion of  this  process  to  surveying  and 
mapping  contracts  of  the  civil  works 
division  of  the  corps  of  engineers  in  the 
1986  Water  Resources  Act  (section  918 
of  Public  Law  99-662);  for  prime  and 
subcontractor  A/E  services  under  the 
superfund  law  (section  119(F)  of  Public 
Law  99-499);  as  well  as  to  recipients  of 
grants  of  Federal  funds  in  highway  and 
mass  transit  programs  in  the  1987  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  (sections  111 
and  316  of  Public  Law  100-7);  and,  it 
now  applies  to  airport  fund  recipients 
(section  511(a)(16)  in  Public  Law  100- 
223). 

This  is  a  law  that  works.  When  the 
Senate  looks  at  procurement  reform 
and  seeks  to  gain  the  best  value  for 
every  tax  dollar  spent  for  goods  and 
services,  the  qualifications-based  selec- 
tion process  found  in  the  Brooks  act 
and  the  Breaux  amendments  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  sound  investment  that  gives 
the  Government  its  money's  worth 
long  into  the  future.* 


NAVAL  AVIATION 
•  Mr.    D'AMATO.    Mr.    President,    last 
month  I  noted  that,  with  the  imminent 
demise  of  the  A-6.  naval  aviation  faces 
some  hard  truths. 

The  F'A-18  will  be  the  primary,  if  not 
the  only,  bomb  dropper  on  carrier 
decks  for  the  next  several  decades. 

The  F/A-18C/D  has  range,  payload, 
and  night/all-weather  attack  limita- 
tions. 

The  baseline  F/A-18E/F,  as  presently 
conceived,  recaptures  the  range  and 
payload  lost  during  the  evolution  of 
the  F'A-18,  but  does  not  improve  upon 
•.he  night/all-weather  attack  capability 
of  the  current  F/A-18C/D. 

Future  adversaries  will  not  limit 
their  activities  to  daylight  or  clear 
nights  for  the  convenience  of  the  car- 
rier airwings. 

I  stated  that,  in  retiring  the  A-€,  the 
strike  arm  of  naval  air  must  not  lose 
the  anytime,  under  any  conditions  ca- 
pability it  currently  enjoys. 

In  order  to  guarantee  that  naval  air 
retained  its  anytime,  under  any  condi- 
tions capability,  I  indicated  that  the  F/ 
A-18E1/F  program  must  be  restructured, 
now,  early  in  development,  to  ensure 
that  the  baseline  design  is  as  capable  a 
night/all-weather  attack  aircraft  as  the 
current  A-6  Block  lA.  I  added  that  a 
robust  preplanned  product  improve- 
ment plan  should  be  in  place  prior  to 
the  start  of  F'A-18E/'F  production  so 
that  Hornet  evolution  could  continue 
to  exploit  the  latest  in  strike  tech- 
nology and  stay  ahead  of  future 
threats. 
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At  that  time.  I  had  asked  the  Navy  to 
identify  potential  opportunities  to  can- 
nibalize A-6  components  that  could  be 
integrated  into  the  F/A-18  to  improve 
its  night/all-weather  attack  capability. 
I  promised  to  share  that  analysis  with 
my  colleagues  when  it  was  completed. 
It  has  been  completed. 

The  bottom  line:  A-6  systems  and 
components  can  contribute  nothing  to 
the  F'A-18.  Other  means  will  have  to  be 
found  to  improve  the  night/all  weather 
attack  capability  of  the  F'A-18. 

I  ask  that  the  Navy  analysis  on  po- 
tential opportunities  to  integrate  A-6 
systems  and  components  into  the  F/A- 
18  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  analysis  follows: 
Department  of  Defense  Information 
Paper 

September  24,  1993. 
Service/ Agency:  Navy. 
Appropriation  Account: 
Budget  Activity: 
Subject:  F  A-1&A-6  comparison  follow-up. 

1.  Questioa  Request:  Can  systems  compo- 
nents cannibalized  from  retiring  A-6E  SWIP 
aircraft  be  integrated  into  the  F  A-18C  D  to 
improve  that  aircraft's  nightall-weather  at- 
tack capability  If  so.  describe  the  most 
cost-effective  approach  for  doing  so. 

Response:  The  heart  of  the  A-6  nightall 
weather  attack  capability  is  the  APQ-156 
radar  with  its  terrain  clearance  and  target 
tracking  modes.  Installation  of  this  radar  in 
the  F  A-18  is  not  practical  because  of  its  size 
and  the  lack  of  space  in  the  F  A-18  to  accom- 
modate it.  Additionally  the  APQ-156  is  an 
air-to-ground  only  radar  and  not  suitable  for 
the  F  A-18  which  requires  both  air-to-air  and 
air-to-ground  capability. 

2.  Question  Request:  Can  systems  compo- 
nents currently  being  developed  for  the  A^E 
Block  lA  t>e  modified  for  integration  into  the 
F  A-IBCD  andor  F  A-18E.F  to  improve  the 
nightall  weather  attack  capability  of  either, 
or  both,  the  CD  and  E/F''  If  so.  describe  the 
most  cost-effective  approach  for  doing  so 

Response:  Changes  planned  for  A-6E  Block 
lA  would  not  change  the  radar  implementa- 
tion in  the  A-6  aircraft  nor  make  it  more 
readily  adaptable  to  the  F  A-18.  Many  of  the 
other  functions  of  the  Block  lA  such  as  the 
multifunction  display.  1553  data  bus.  and 
GPS  have  already  been  incorporated  in  the 
FA-18. 

3.  Question/Request:  Assuming  the  answer 
to  either  question  one  or  two  is  yes.  the  lim- 
ited growth  potential  of  the  FA-18C.D  is  a 
hurdle.  The  F  A-18  Program  Office  undertook 
an  aggressive  weight  reduction  study  some 
time  ago.  but  its  findings  were  not  imple- 
mented. Reconcile  possible  upgrades  with 
identified  weight  savings.  Are  meaningful 
trade-offs  possible  and  cost  effective'' 

Response:  Incorporation  of  A-6  nightall 
weather  systems  in  the  FA-IB  is  not  consid- 
ered feasible  or  cost  effective.* 


have  passed  resolutions  calling  for  an 
end  to  unfunded  federal  mandates. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Town 
Council  of  Owensville,  IN: 

Federal  mandates  require  compliance,  re- 
gardless of  other  pressing  local  needs  and 
priorities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  our  citizens,  forcing  a  combination 
of  higher  local  taxes  and  fees  and  reduced 
local  services. 

Too  often  federal  rules  and  regulations  are 
inflexible,  one-size-fits-all  requirements  that 
impose  unrealistic  time  frames  and  specify 
procedures  or  facilities  where  less  costly  al- 
ternatives might  be  just  as  effective.  It  is 
time  for  that  to  change 

Mr.  President  I  agree.  State  and  local 
officials  understand  best  the  burdens  of 
unfunded  mandates.  Washington  is  set- 
ting the  agenda  for  States,  cities, 
towns,  and  counties  and  draining  their 
budgets  in  the  process.  In  doing  so  the 
Federal  Government  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  flexibility  that  State  and 
local  officials  have  to  address  problems 
that  are  specific  to  their  locality. 
While  cities  and  States  scramble  to 
satisfy  Washington,  local  health,  safe- 
ty, and  infrastructure  needs  suffer. 

The  urgent  priorities  facing  Fort 
Wayne  or  Plymouth  are  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  the  urgent  priorities  that 
confront  Bloomington  or  Tipton.  The 
mayors  of  all  four  of  these  Indiana 
cities  are  among  the  dozens  who  have 
written  or  called  me  to  express  their 
support  for  the  elimination  of  unfunded 
mandates 

The  Community  Regulatory  Relief 
Act  offers  hope  for  these  local  govern- 
ments that  Washington  will  pay  for  the 
direct  compliance  costs  of  any  new 
Federal  mandate  imposed  on  a  State  or 
locality.  Creativity  and  imagination  in 
developing  programs,  no  matter  how 
worthy,  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
responsibility  to  fund  them. 

As  a  former  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  I 
congratulate  another  former  mayor. 
Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne  of  Boise,  for 
his  leadership  He  has  eloquently 
framed  this  issue  for  the  Congress  and 
advanced  the  simple  but  vital  concept 
that  Congress  must  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams it  creates.* 


COMMUNITY  REGULATORY  RELIEF 
ACT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  from 
across  Indiana,  county  boards,  city  and 
town  councils  and  mayors  have  written 
to  me  expressing  their  support  for  S. 
993.  the  Community  Regulatory  Relief 
Act.  In  recent  weeks,  both  the  Indiana 
Association  of  Cities  and  Towns  and 
the    Association    of    Indiana    Counties 


NATIONAL  PASTORAL  CARE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  across 
our  great  Nation  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated, well-trained,  and  gifted  pastoral 
care  givers  of  all  faiths  labor  around 
the  clock  in  congregations  and  highly 
specialized  settings,  including  correc- 
tional facilities,  mental  health  sys- 
tems, the  military,  and  counseling  cen- 
ters. They  bring  spiritual  healing  re- 
sources to  bear  in  the  care  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

These  competent  clergy  and  lay  per- 
sons will  be  honored  in  the  celebration 
of  National  Pastoral  Care  Week,  which 
will  be  celebrated  October  25-31.  1993. 
The  theme.  "Pastoral  Care:  Stories  of 
Partnership,"    lifts   up    the   stories   of 


healing  within  each  faith  tradition  and 
speaks  to  the  deep  spiritual  needs  of 
persons;  the  discovery  of  deeper  mean- 
ing in  the  fact  of  finitude;  reconcili- 
ation with  loves  ones;  and.  on  occasion, 
full  and  scientifically  unexplainable 
cure. 

The  National  Pastoral  Care  Week  is 
an  idea  begun  in  1984  by  one  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Catholic  Chap- 
lains and  has  established  the  following 
objectives  for  its  observance: 

First,  to  celebrate  the  growing  pro- 
fessional development  of  pastoral  care 
and  to  affirm  its  mission  and  purpose 
within  specialized  settings; 

Second,  to  interpret  and  promote 
pastoral  care  within  specialized  setting 
and  in  the  wider  society; 

Third,  to  recognize  professional  chap- 
lains, volunteer  care  givers,  and  per- 
sons in  local  congregations  who  pro- 
vide pastoral  care; 

Fourth,  to  express  appreciation  to 
appropriate  institutions  and  their  staff 
for  their  support  for  pastoral  care  min- 
istries; 

Fifth,  to  publicize  the  work  and  cer- 
tification procedures  of  pastoral  care 
organizations  affiliated  with  comiss; 

Sixth,  to  provide  continuing  edu- 
cation for  clergy,  laity,  and  institu- 
tional employees. 

A  primary  focus  of  National  Pastoral 
Care  Week,  in  light  of  the  theme  for 
1993.  is  the  stories  of  partnership  that 
exist  between  pastoral  care  and  others 
in  the  healing  process,  as  well  as  with 
those  who  are  served  by  pastoral 
caregivers.  For  some,  especially  those 
who  have  been  certified  by  a  pastoral 
care  organization  and  endorsed  by  a  re- 
ligious body,  highlighting  partnership 
may  mean  telling  the  story  about  how 
they  perform  their  day-to-day  min- 
istries, side-by-side  with  others.  For 
others,  National  Pastoral  Care  Week 
also  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  informing 
their  communities  about  how  pastoral 
caregivers  regularly  work  together  in 
support  of  the  institution's  mission  in 
simultaneously  providing  hands  and 
feet  for  the  healing  mission  of  all  faith 
groups. 

The  pastoral  caregiver  crosses  insti- 
tutional, economic,  cultural,  and  eccle- 
siastical boundaries  to  present  a  God 
who  demonstrates  a  desire  for  healing 
and  wholeness  in  human  life.  Among 
other  things,  pastoral  care  dem- 
onstrates a  dedication  to  human  dig- 
nity, appreciation  for  individual  dif- 
ferences, a  balance  of  acceptance  and 
accountability,  a  dedication  to  justice 
and  mercy,  and  an  incarnation  of  love 
and  hope. 

Nothing  distinguishes  institutions  as 
much  as  the  quality  of  their  healing. 
Now  is  the  time  for  pastoral  care  to 
celebrate  its  gifts  and  affirm  the  dif- 
ference "Pastoral  Care;  Stories  of  Part- 
nership" can  make.* 
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RETIREMENT     OF     JANE     A.     MAC- 
KENZIE,   PRESIDENT.    RHODE    IS- 
LAND VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  uniquely  talented  individ- 
ual,   Jane    Mackenzie,    who.    after    16 
years   of  sterling   service,    is   retiring 
from  her  post  as  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island      Visiting      Nurse      Association 
[VNA]. 

With  vision  and  leadership.  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie has  guided  the  Rhode  Island 
VNA  through  a  period  of  tremendous 
growth  and  diversification,  making  the 
organization  a  home  health  care  pio- 
neer, both  in  Rhode  Island  and  nation- 
ally. When  Mrs.  Mackenzie  assumed 
her  position  in  1977,  the  Rhode  Island 
VNA  served  a  total  of  3.286  patients  per 
year.  Today,  VNA  nurses  provide  a 
wide  array  of  high  quality  home  care 
services  and  programs  to  more  than 
8,000  Rhode  Islanders. 

Mrs.  Mackenzie's  career  has  been  a 
distinguished  one.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University  and  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health.  In  addition  to 
the  Rhode  Island  VNA,  she  has  brought 
her  talents  to  the  University  Hospitals 
of  Cleveland,  the  Rochester  Regional 
Medical  Program,  and  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island.  She  is  a  volunteer 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  Community 
Medicine  and  is  a  highly  respected 
member  of  the  public  health  commu- 
nity. 

Jane  Mackenzie's  experience,  ability, 
and  compassion  have  been  an  enormous 
benefit  to  the  VNA  and  to  thousands  of 
Rhode  Islanders.  As  she  begins  her  re- 
tirement, we  in  the  State  wish  her  the 
very  best  and  extend  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  her  many  years  of  service.* 


NOMINATION  OF  JANET 
NAPOLITANO 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing nomination  of  Janet  Napolitano  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  in  Arizona  poses  a 
fundamental  conflict  for  the  Senate. 
She  has  asserted  the  claim  of  attorney- 
client  privilege  to  shield  her  from  an- 
swering questions  about  her  represen- 
tation of  Anita  Hill.  However,  in  doing 
so  she  withholds  from  the  Senate  perti- 
'  nent  information  about  her  activities 
in  this  matter.  Activities  which  from 
the  public  evidence  raise  legitimate 
questions  in  the  minds  of  Senators  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  is  given  the  duty  to 
advise  and  consent  on  certain  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  President.  To  ade- 
quately fulfill  this  function  for  a  U.S. 
Attorney  nominee,  we  must  know  that 
there  is  no  blemish  on  the  nominee's 
record.  Without  such  absolute  knowl- 
edge, without  all  questions  and  con- 
cerns being  resolved,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Senate  to  completely  evaluate 
an  individual. 


I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  care- 
fully reflect  on  the  two  memoranda  by 
Tom  Jipping  addressing  this  important 
constitutional  question. 

I  ask  that  the  two  memoranda  appear 
in  the  Record. 

The  memoranda  follows: 

Nomination  of  Janet  Napolitano 

President  Clinton  has  nominated  Janet 
Napolitano  to  be  U.S.  Attorney  for  Arizona. 
She  has  asserted  attorney-client  privilege  to 
shield  from  the  Senate  information  about 
her  activities  as  Anita  Hill's  counsel  in  1991 
that  may  reveal  or  suggest  that  Napolitano 
committed  a  felony.  Our  memo  of  October  1. 
1993.  explained  why  Napolitano  has  no  legal 
basis  for  asserting  this  privilege.  The  second 
memo  explains  why.  whether  or  not  her  as- 
sertion of  privilege  is  legitimate,  the  Senate 
should  reject  Napolitano's  nomination. 

Napolitano  has  been  nominated  to  be  Ari- 
zona's chief  federal  prosecutor.  He  lack  of 
any  criminal  justice  experience  may  not 
strongly  qualify  her  for  this  post,  but  the  In- 
formation she  is  trying  to  shield  from  the 
Senate  may  absolutely  disqualify  her.  That 
information  relates  to  whether  Napolitano 
may  have  committed  a  felony. 

The  Constitution  gives  to  the  President 
the  power  to  nominate  Napolitano  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney.  It  gives  the  Senate  the  role  of  ad- 
vice and  consent  before  Napolitano  can  oc- 
cupy that  position.  While  the  fine  points 
have  been  debated  for  years,  the  Senate's 
constitutional  duty  necessarily  includes  de- 
termining whether  nominees  may  be  guilty 
of  federal  crimes.  No  one  can  argue  that  the 
Senate  should  confirm  someone,  especially 
to  a  prosecutorial  position,  who  may  have 
committed  a  felony. 

There  exists,  then,  a  clear  and  necessary 
nexus  between  the  information  about 
Napolitano's  activities  during  the  1991  Hill- 
Thomas  matter  and  sworn  duty  of  Senators 
as  part  of  the  confirmation  process.  As  long 
as  Napolitano  continues  to  assert  attorney- 
client  privilege  to  shield  that  information, 
the  Senate  cannot  complete  its  advice  and 
consent  function  with  respect  to  her  nomina- 
tion to  be  U.S.  Attorney. 

A  nominee's  assertion  of  attorney-client 
privilege  cannot  be  allowed  to  trump  the 
Senate's  constitutional  duty.  In  this  case, 
Napolitano's  assertion  of  privilege  nec- 
essarily prevents  the  Senate  from  complet- 
ing its  necessary  function  in  the  selection 
process.  Therefore,  even  without  comment 
on  either  the  legal  basis  for  the  privilege  or 
her  particular  activities  on  behalf  of  Anita 
Hill,  the  Senate  must  conclude  that  Janet 
Napolitano  is  an  inappropriate  nominee  and 
vote  down  her  nomination.  The  vote  should 
be  100-0. 

Constitutional  Duty  v.  Asserted 

Privilege 
(By  Thomas  L.  Jipping.  M.A..J.D.) 

President  Clinton  has  nominated  Phoenix 
attorney  Janet  Napolitano  to  be  U.S.  Attor- 
ney for  Arizona.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee voted  12-6  on  September  30,  1993.  to 
approve  her  nomination. 

Napolitano  claims  that  a  version  of  the  at- 
torney-client privilege  prevents  her  from  an- 
swering questions  about  her  activities  as 
Anita  Hill's  counsel  during  the  1991  con- 
troversy caused  by  Hill's  allegations  against 
then-Supreme  Court  nominee  Clarence 
Thomas.  Our  memorandum  of  October  1. 
1993.  briefly  explained  why  her  claim  is  le- 
gally Insupportable.  Our  memorandum  of  Oc- 
tober 11.  1993  explained  why  the  Senate 
should  refuse  to  confirm  a  nominee  when  its 


constitutional  duty  of  advice  and  consent  Is 
thwarted  by  the  nominee's  assertion  of  privi- 
lege over  information  which,  as  In  this  case, 
might  be  disqualifying.  This  memorandum 
provides  a  more  extensive  analysis  of  these 
conclusions. 

I.  FACTUAL  BACKGROUND 

Janet  Napolitano  was  Anita  Hill's  counsel. 
On  October  11,  1991.  she  attended  an  inter- 
view between  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
staff  and  Susan  Hoerchner.  the  principal  wit- 
ness supposedly  corroborating  Hill's  charge 
against  Thomas.  Hoerchner  was  asked  when 
Hill  supposedly  told  her  of  the  harassment. 
According  to  a  chronology  of  events  provided 
by  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Joseph  Biden  (D-DE).  Hoerchner  told  Com- 
mittee staff  on  September  18.  1991.  that  Hill 
confided  in  her  about  the  harassment  in  the 
spring  of  1981.  During  the  October  1991  staff 
interview.  Hoerchner  could  only  "guess"  at 
the  specific  time  but  did  clearly  state  that  it 
was  "sometime  before  September  1981  "  when 
she  moved  from  Washington  to  California. 
She  repeated  this  several  times  in  response 
to  staff  questions.  This  would  have  been  be- 
fore Hill  worked  for  Thomas  and  months  be- 
fore, according  to  Hill's  testimony,  the  har- 
assment allegedly  occurred. 

At  this  point,  during  the  discussion  about 
when  Hill  supposedly  confided  in  Hoerchner. 
Napolitano  broke  In  and  aisked:  "Can  I  meet 
with  the  witness?  Can  we  t»lk  for  just  a 
minute?"  It  is  the  discussion  she  then  had 
with  Hoerchner  which  Napolitano  claims  is 
privileged.  When  Hoerchner  returned  to  the 
interview,  she  could  not  remember  anything 
about  the  date  of  Hill's  call,  the  general  time 
frame  within  which  it  occurred,  or  the  city 
in  which  she  was  living  at  the  time.  When 
she  testified  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  October  13.  1991.  Hoerchner  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  entirely  uncertain  about  when  the 
Hill  confided  in  her  but  was,  on  the  other 
hand  and  for  the  very  first  time,  very  certain 
that  it  was  after  Hill  began  working  for 
Thomas. 

This  series  of  events  alone  suggests  that 
Napolitano  may  have  advised  Hoerchner  to 
change  her  story  because  her  initial  state- 
ments conflicted  with  Hill's  allegations.  This 
would  clearly  disqualify  her  from  serving  as 
U.S.  Attorney,  the  top  federal  prosecutor  for 
Arizona.  Since  Hoerchner's  statements  dur- 
ing the  Committee  staff  interview  and  before 
the  Committee  were  covered  by  the  False 
Statements  Act.'  Hoerchner  may  have  com- 
mitted a  felony  and  Napolitano's  counsel  to 
that  end  might  also  subject  her  to  criminal 
Indictment.  As  such.  Congress  cannot  com- 
plete its  constitutional  duty  of  "advice  and 
consent"  without  accurate  information 
about  Napolitano's  communication  with 
Hoerchner. 

U.  ANALYSIS 

A.  Congress  Need  Not  Recognise  Even  a  Valid 

Assertion  of  Attorney-Client  Privilege 

1.  The  privilege  does  not  bind  Congress 

Napolitano  and  her  supporters  appear  sim- 
ply to  assume  that  an  attorney-client  privi- 
lege that  would  be  valid  in  a  courtroom  nec- 
essarily binds  Congress  as  well.  They  cite  ab- 
solutely no  authority  of  any  kind  to  support 
this  notion.  Rather,  the  authorities  she  cited 
in  written  answers  to  questions  by  Judiciary 
committee  members  pertained  solely  to  as- 
sertion of  the  privilege  In  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing, apparently  assuming  that  those  authori- 
ties control  in  the  legislative  arena. 

This  assumption  is  flatly  false  and  does 
not  indicate  an  ability  to  comprehensively 
analyze  such  questions  by  someone  who 
wishes  to  be  a  U.S.  Attorney.  Congress  do«8 
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not  have  to  recognize  even  a  validly  asserted 
privilege.  As  this  analysis  will  explain  infra. 
Napohtano's  assertion  is.  in  any  event,  le- 
gally insupportable 

Article  I  of  the  US.  Constitution  states 
that  -[elach  House  may  determine  the  Rules 
of  its  Proceedings."  Since  the  Constitution, 
under  Article  VI.  is  the  supreme  Law  of  the 
Land."  only  privileges  found  in  the  docu- 
meni  itseU  necessarily  qualify  Congresj, 
ability  to  operate  according  to  its  own 
rules.2  As  the  Supreme  Court.'  recognizeu 
treatises.*  and  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence* all  recognize,  the  attorney-client 
privilege  is  a  common-law  privilege  clearly 
not  secured  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  con- 
cluded in  1986  that  extending  this  common 
law  privilege  to  Congress'  proceedings  wouM 
actually  •  permit  the  judiciary  to  determine 
congressional  procedures"  This  would,  of 
course,  be  ■difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
constitutional  authority  granted  each  House 
of  Congress  to  determine  its  own  rules.  "'^ 
The  Constitution  is  clear  -Each  House."  and 
not  the  judiciary,  may  determine  the  rules 
of  its  Proceedings." 

In  a  memorandum  to  Rep  Stephen  Solar? 
(D-NYi  dated  February  19.  1986.  Professor 
Stephen  Cillers  of  New  York  University 
School  of  Law  addressed  the  question  Does 
the  (attorney-client)  privilege  apply  in  Con- 
gress''" He  explained 

Congress  is  obligated  to  observe  constitu- 
tional privileges,  such  as  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  It  is  not  obli- 
gated to  honor  subconstitutional  privileges 
created  by  statute  or  common  law  .  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  defeat  assertion  of  a 
statutory  or  common  law  privilege  even 
though  the  privilege  would  be  recognized  in 
couri,'' 

Professor  GiUers'  opinion  is  significant  be- 
cause Napolitano's  supporters,  particularly 
Senator  Dennis  DeConcini  iD-AZi  who 
pushed  for  her  nomination  in  the  first  place, 
offer  a  letter  by  Professor  Cillers  dated  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993.  claiming  that  Napolitano  -^ 
assertion  of  privilege  is  valid  This  analysis, 
wii;  examine  and  refute  that  conclusion 
Professor  Cillers'  letter,  however,  never 
mentions  the  more  significant  point  that 
Congress  need  not  recognize  even  a  valid  a.*- 
sertion  of  privilege  at  all 

A  House  of  Representatives  report  con- 
cluded: 'No  statute.  House  rule,  or  [Commit- 
tee] rule  changes  the  English  rule  that  attor- 
ney-client privilege  does  not  nave  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  legislative  proceedings:  Congress 
has  never  decided  to  impose  that  restriction 
on  its  proceedings  '»  The  general  counsel  o.'' 
the  House  of  Representatives  concluded  tha' 
•Congressional  committees  have  felt  enabled 
to  reject  the  applicability  of  claims  of  attor- 
ney-client privilege."'  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  explicitly  rejected  proposals  to 
incorporate  the  attorney-client  privilege  in 
their  respective  rules.'" 

There  is  no  judicial  authority  undercutting 
Congress'  plenary  power  to  disregard  asser- 
tions of  attorney-client  privilege  during  the 
course  of  its  proceedings.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recognized,  -only  infrequently 
have  witnesses  appearing  before  congres- 
sional committees  been  afforded  with  proce- 
dural rights  normally  associated  with  an  ad- 
judicative proceeding.""  The  only  directly 
relevant  judicial  authority  specifically 
upheld  Congress'  decision  to  ignore  the  at- 
torney-client privilege  asserted  during  a 
hearing.'- 

2.  The  privilege  should  not  bind  Congress  in 
this  case 

The  Senate  is  not  bound  to  recognize 
Napolitano's    assertion    of    attorney-client 


privilege  in  any  case  and.  indeed,  has  re- 
quired production  of  information  "where  in 
the  particular  circumstances  an  investiga- 
tion determines  that  the  legislative  need  for 
the  information  outweighs  the  arguments 
against  production.  " '^  but  there  are  compel- 
ling reasons  not  to  do  so  in  this  case 

The  Constitution  gives  to  the  President 
the  power  to  nominate  Napolitano  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  '■*  The  Constitution  gives  to  the 
Senate  the  role  of  advice  and  consent  before 
Napolitano  can  actually  be  appointed  to  that 
position.'"*  If  Congress  can.  as  it  often  has 
done,  refuse  to  honor  the  attorney-client 
privilege  in  situations,  such  as  investigative 
or  oversight  hearings,  where  its  role  is  dis- 
cretionary, it  should  certainly  do  so  in  a  sit- 
uation where  its  role  is  constitutionally  re- 
quired. 
a   The  nature  of  the  information 

As  the  Supreme  Court  said  of  the  office  of 
U.S.  Attorney:  -The  United  States  Attorney 
IS  the  representative  not  of  an  ordinary 
party  to  a  controversy,  but  of  a  sovereignly 
whose  obligation  to  govern  impartially  is  as 
compelling  as  its  obligation  to  govern  at  all. 
•  *  •  It  is  as  much  [her]  duty  to  refrain  from 
improper  methods  calculated  to  produce  a 
wrongful  conviction  as  it  is  to  use  every  le- 
gitimate means  to  bring  about  a  just  one.""* 

Evidence  that  Napolitano  encouraged  false 
or  misleading  testimony,  even  apart  from 
whether  doing  so  would  expose  her  to  any 
civil  or  criminal  penalties,  is  obviously  and 
directly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
office  to  which  she  has  been  nominated.  Col- 
umnist William  Cheshire  wrote  in  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  that  •if  *  *  *  she  coached 
Judge  Hoerchner  to  change  her  testimony  so 
that  It  would  mesh  with  Anita  Hill's,  then 
she  IS  guilty  of  serious  ethical  infractions 
and  is  demonstrably  unfit  for  the  job  to 
which  she  has  been  nominated."  ''' 
b.  The  Senate's  Constitutional  duty 

There  can  be  no  argument  but  that 
Napolitano  would  be  disqualified  from  serv- 
ing as  U.S.  Attorney  if  she  counseled 
Hoerchner  to  change  her  statements  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  She  is,  there- 
fore, attempting  to  shield  from  the  Senate 
information  that  might  disqualify  her.  This 
makes  the  Senate's  need  to  know  this  infor- 
mation absolute  Honoring  Napolitano's  as- 
sertion of  privilege  would  be  a  clear  derelic- 
tion of  the  Senate's  duty  of  advice  and  con- 
sent and  a  violation  of  Senators'  individual 
oaths  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Senates  duty  under  the  Constitu- 
tion must  come  before  a  nominee's  assertion 
of  privilege  particularly  when,  as  in  this 
case,  the  information  being  shielded  might 
be  self-evidently  disqualifying. 

A  nominee's  assertion  of  attorney-client 
privilege  cannot  trump  the  Senate's  con- 
stitutional duty.  In  this  case.  Napolitano's 
assertion  of  privilege  necessarily  prevents 
the  Senate  from  completing  its  advice  and 
consent  role  in  the  selection  process.  There- 
fore, without  even  commenting  on  whether 
the  privilege  is  itself  legally  supportable,  the 
Senate  must  conclude  that  Napolitano  is  an 
inappropriate  nominee  and  vote  down  her 
nomination. 

During  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
William  Rehnquist  to  be  Chief  Justice  and 
Antonin  Scalia  to  be  Associate  Justice  in 
1986.  some  Senators  requested  documents  re- 
lating to  the  nominees'  respective  tenure  as 
Assistant  Attorney  Ceneral  for  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel.  The  White  House  asserted  ex- 
ecutive privilege.  An  agreement  was  reached 
and  some  Judiciary  Committee  members 
stressed  that  their  constitutional  duty  of  ad- 


vice and  consent  was  more  important  than 
an  assertion  of  privilege.  During  the  hearing 
on  the  Scaiia  nomination.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  (D-MA)  said  that  the  information 
was  requested  "on  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  so  that  we  could  fulfill  our  func- 
tion "  '»  He  called  finally  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation "a  very  substantial  victory  for  the 
Constitution  and  for  the  constitutional  proc- 
ess " '» 

B.  Sapolitano's  Assertion  of  Attorney-Client 
Privilege  Is  Legally  Insupportable 

Since  Napolita.no  was  not  Hoerchners  at- 
torney, she  IS  claiming  a  version  of  the  at- 
torney-client privilege  known  as  the  pooled 
information  privilege.  She  cites  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute  s  Restatement  of  the  Law 
Governing  Lawyers  §126.  which  states  that  if 
■two  or  more  clients  represented  by  separate 
lawyers  share  a  common  interest  in  a  mat- 
ter, the  communications  of  each  separately 
represented  client"  are  privileged.  She  also 
cited  Uniform  Rule  of  Evidence  502(b)(3) 
which  protects  confidential  communications 
by  a  client  "or  his  representative  or  his  law- 
yer or  a  representative  of  the  lawyer  to  a 
lawyer  or  a  representative  of  a  lawyer  rep- 
resenting another  party  in  a  pending  action 
and  concerning  a  matter  of  common  interest 
therein   " 

Even  if  the  standards  applicable  in  the 
courtroom  applied  to  Congress— which  they 
clearly  do  not— Napolitano  has  no  legal  basis 
for  her  assertion  of  privilege 

1.  The  privilege  does  not  apply  outside  the 
litigation  context 

The  Hill-Thomas  matter  was  totally  unre- 
lated to  litigation.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
staff  interviews  were  not  legal  proceedings. 
One  of  the  very  authorities  Napolitano  cited 
in  support  of  her  assertion  of  privilege  ad- 
mits that  ■  [njo  American  case  has  allowed  a 
[pooled  information]  privilegp  *  *  *  in  a  situ- 
ation totally  unrelated  to  litigation."  =" 

A  staff  memorandum  prepared  for  Senator 
Blddn  concludes  that  Napolitano's  assertion 
of  privilege  is  valid.  The  single  ease  it  cites 
as  direct  authority.  ='  however,  involved  a 
pooled  information  privilege  asserted  not 
only  in  the  context  of  litigation,  but  after 
litigation  had  already  begun. '■^"  A  majority  of 
the  sources  cited  by  Napolitano  anti  Sen- 
ator's Biden's  memorandum  similarly  under- 
cut Napolitano  on  this  point.  Uniform  Rule 
of  Evidence  502(b)i3).  for  example,  clearly 
states  that  the  privilege  applies  only  •in  a 
pending  action." 

The  memorandum  by  Professor  Gillere.  and 
another  memorandum  prepared  by  Professor 
Geoffrey  Hazard  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Law  which  similarly  supp>orta 
Napolitano's  assertion  of  privilege,  fail  to 
address  this  critical  question. 

2.  There  must  be  concerted  action  for  the 
privilege  to  apply 

The  pooled  information  privilege  protects 
only  communication  between  a  client  and 
the  lawyer  of  another  that  are  ■part  of  an 
on-going  and  joint  effort  to  set  up  a  common 
defense  strategy  '"  In  order  to  meet  this 
test,  'the  party  asserting  the  privilege  must 
show  that  (I)  the  communications  were  made 
in  the  course  of  a  joint  defense  effort.  <2)  the 
statements  were  designed  to  further  the  ef- 
fort, and  (3)  the  privilege  has  not  been 
waived  "2<  These  elements  presume  a  fourth 
requirement,  -that  the  parties  had  agreed  to 
pursue  a  joint  defense  strategy."^  This  for- 
mulation has  been  widely  adopted.^ 

Napolitano  has  offered  nothing  suggesting, 
much  less  establishing,  anything  close  to 
these  requirements.  When  asked.  Napolitano 
answered  in  writing  that  there  existed  no 
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agreement  between  her.  as  counsel  for  Hill, 
and  Ron  Allen.  Hoerchners  counsel.  There 
exists  no  evidence  that  Hill  and  Hoerchner. 
as  the  respective  clients,  coordinated  their 
testimony  or  otherwise  developed  or  agreed 
upon  a  strategy.  Even  if  there  were  such  a 
strategy,  Napolitano  has  offered  nothing  to 
suggest  that  her  communication  to 
Hoerchner  during  the  Judiciary  Committee 
staff  interview  on  October  11.  1993,  was  de- 
signed to  further  that  strategy. 

Professor  Hazard's  suggestion,  in  his 
memorandum  of  September  28.  1993,  that 
Allen  and  Napolitano  may  have  "nodded  or 
otherwise  silently  communicated  with  each 
other  as  Ms.  Napolitano  spoke"  is  sheer 
imaginative  speculation.  The  relevant  legal 
authority  requires  a  "showing""  and  is  not 
satisfied  by  a  baseless  hypothesis. 

3.  The  privilege  does  not  protect 
Napolitano's  communication  to  Hoerchner 
in  this  case 

The  attorney-client  privilege  protects 
communication  to  an  attorney,  not  commu- 
nication from  an  attorney  Napolitano's 
communication  to  Hoerchner  would  only  be 
protected  if  it  "rest(ed]  on  confidential  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  client."""  The 
burden  is  on  the  claimant  to  'demonstrate 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  the  lawyer"s 
communication  rested  in  significant  and  in- 
separable part  on  the  client's  confidential 
disclosure.'"^ 

Napolitano  has  not  even  attempted  to  sug- 
gest, much  less  "demonstrate  with  reason- 
able certainty."  that  disclosing  her  state- 
ments to  Hoerchner  would  reveal  a  •signifi- 
cant and  inseparable""  connection  with  con- 
fidential communication  from  Hoerchner. 
There  is  ro  evidence  that  Napolitano— Anita 
Hill's  coonse! — received  any  communication 
from  Hoerchner.  confidential  or  otherwise, 
prior  to  Che  staff  interview  in  question. 

During  her  own  confirmation  hearing  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee.  Napolitano 
was  asked  if  she  had  had  any  discussions 
with  Hoerchner  prior  to  Hoerchners  appear- 
ance before  the  Committee  on  October  13. 
1991.  She  responded  that  the  only  conversa- 
tion between  her  and  Hoerchner  took  place 
on  October  12.  1991.  after  the  staff  interview 
in  question.  If  Napolitano  told  the  Judiciary 
Committee  the  truth,  her  communication 
with  Hoerchner  during  the  October  11,  1991, 
staff  interview  could  not  have  revealed  any 
confidential  communication  from  Hoerchner 
to  Napolitano  because  no  communication  of 
any  kind  had  taken  place  prior  to  that  time. 

The  Biden,  Gillei-s,  and  Hazard  memoranda 
fail  to  address  this  issue. 

4.  The  privilege  must  be  narrowly  construed 
Because      the      attorney-client      privilege 

interrupts  the  process  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, it  ^ould  not  be  recognized  simply  be- 
cause it  is  asserted.  Rather,  it  'must  be 
strictly  construed  and  accepted  only  to  the 
very  limited  extent  that  permitting  a  refusal 
to  testify  or  excluding  relevant  evidence  has 
a  public  good  transcending  the  normally  pre- 
dominant principle  of  utilizing  all  rational 
means  for  ascertaining  truth.' "^s  •■•[I]t  ap- 
plies only  where  necessary  to  achieve  its 
purpose.'"'"  As  one  treatise  puts  it:  "Since 
the  privilege  is  generally  in  derogation  of 
the  broad  duty  of  witnesses  to  disclose  the 
information  in  their  possession,  the  privilege 
should  ordinarily  be  confined  within  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits  consistent  with  its 
purposes. '•" 

Napolitano  has  made  no  effort  whatsoever 
to  explain  why  the  presumption  in  favor  of 
disclosure  should  be  trumped  in  her  case. 
She  has  simply  asserted  the  privilege  and  de- 


mands that  it  be  honored.  The  privilege  that 
she  has  asserted— in  the  corlgressional.  rath- 
er than  the  judicial,  setting  and  protecting 
her  communication  when  there  has  been  no 
client  communication — is  hardly  narrowly 
construed.  Her  version  of  the  privilege  has 
virtually  no  limits  rather  than  the  •narrow- 
est possible  limits"  required  by  relevant 
legal  authority. 

C,  The  Attorney-Client  Privilege  Does  Not 
Protect  Communication  for  Illegitimate  Purposes 

The  attorney-client  privilege  does  not  pro- 
tect communication  •for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding or  receiving  advice  or  assistance  with 
respect  to,  in  furtherance  of.  or  to  induce  or 
to  conceal  the  commission  of  a  present,  con- 
tinuing, or  future  crime  or  fraud  "^z  This  in- 
cludes where  the  wrongdoing  is  presentation 
of  false  testimony.^  This  so-called  "crime- 
fraud  "  exception  applies  to  the  pooled  infor- 
mation privilege.''  One  of  the  authorities 
Napolitano  herself  relies  upon  stresses  that 
the  crime-fraud  exception  should  operate  es- 
pecially in  this  context  because  'the  pooled- 
information  rule  may  increase  the  risk  of  il- 
legal collusion,"  *■''  The  Restatement  con- 
cludes: "If  the  purpose  of  the  participating 
members  of  the  pool  is  to  further  future 
crimes  or  frauds,  for  example  to  present  per- 
jured testimony  or  other  false  evidence,  the 
illegal-act  exception  to  the  privilege  re- 
moves its  protection  entirely."*' 

The  proper  course  would  be  for  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  conduct  a  closed  hearing 
to  evaluate  whether  the  crime-fraud  excep- 
tion defeats  the  pooled  information  privi- 
lege. The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
party  seeking  this  in  camera  review  •must 
present  evidence  sufficient  to  support  a  rea- 
sonable belief  that  in  camera  review  may 
yield  evidence  thai  establishes  t'ne  excep- 
tion's applicability"'''  This  threshold  show- 
ing may  be  met  by  using  "any  relevant  evi- 
dence—even unprivileged  evidence  that  is 
"not  'independent'  of  the  contested  commu- 
nications. "'" 

On  the  face  of  the  relevant  records,  a  rea- 
sonable person  could  believe  that  in  camera 
review  "may  yield  evidence"  to  determine 
whether  the  crime-fraud  exception  applies. 

III.  CONCLUSION 

Janet  Napolitano  has  a.sserted  attorney- 
client  privilege  to  shield  from  the  Senate  in- 
formation which  might  wholly  disqualify  her 
nomination.  The  Senate  simply  cannot  ful- 
fill its  constitutional  duty  of  advice  and  con- 
sent as  to  this  nomination  as  long  as  this 
privilege  is  honored.  Even  if  Napolitano's  as- 
sertion was  legally  supportable,  such  that  a 
court  of  law  would  respect  il.  Congress  is 
under  no  obligation  to  honor  it.  Indeed.  Sen- 
ate Democrats  routinely  declined  to  honor 
such  a  privilege  over  the  last  dozen  years,  at- 
taching overriding  importance  to  the  Sen- 
ate's role  in  the  confirmation  process.  If 
Napolitano  maintains  her  assertion  of  privi- 
lege, the  Senate  should  deem  her  an  inappro- 
priate nominee  and  vote  down  her  nomina- 
tion. Doing  so  would  simply  be  stating  that 
the  Senate's  constitutional  duty  of  advice 
and  consent  takes  precedence  over  a  nomi- 
nee's assertion  of  privilege,  especially  when 
the  nominee  attempts  to  shield  information 
that  might  be  disqualifying. 

In  addition.  Napolitano's  assertion  of  privi- 
lege is  legally  insupportable  so  that,  even  if 
the  rules  pertaining  to  privilege  that  govern 
the  judicial  setting  obtained  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  she  should  not  be  allowed 
to  maintain  it. 

'18  L'.S  C.  §1001.  The  False  Statements  Act  pro- 
hibits an.v  false  statement  in  any  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States."  Congress  has  been  held  to  be  such  a 


department  or  agency  See,  e.g..  United  States  v. 
Poindexter.  951  F.2d  369.386-88  (D  C.Cir.  1991). 

=These  Include,  for  example,  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ments  privilege  against  self-incrimination 

3 See,  eg  .  Upjohn  Co  v.  United  States.  449  U.S. 
383.389  (19811 

*See.  e.g..  J  Weinstein  &  M.  Berger.  Weinstems 
Evidence.  503102]  (1993).  at  503-19. 

^Federal  Rule  of  Evidence  501  states  that  federal 
privilege  rules  are  "governed  by  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  as  they  may  be  interpreted  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  the  light  of  reason 
and  experience. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER 
28,  1993 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9  a.m.,  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 28;  that  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed  ap- 
proved to  date,  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders  reserved  for  their  use  later  in 
the  day,  and  that  there  then  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  11  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each,  with  the  time  controlled 
as  follows.  9  to  9:30  a.m.,  and  10  to  10;30 
a.m.,  under  the  control  of  Senator 
Bond  or  his  designee;  the  time  from 
9:30  to  10  a.m.,  and  10:30  to  11  a.m., 
under  the  control  of  Senator  Daschle 


or  his  designee;  that  at  11  a.m.,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
3167;  further  that  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  conference  re- 
port accompanying  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  with  40  minutes  for  de- 
ijate  prior  to  the  cloture  vote,  with  the 
time  equally  divided  and  controlled  be- 
tween Senators  Reid  and  Nickles  or 
their  designees;  that  at  1  p.m.,  without 
intervening  action  or  debate,  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture on  the  conference  report  accom- 
panying H.R.  2520,  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9  A.M. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:21  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  October  28.  1993.  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  October  27,  1993: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


LORETTA  COLLINS  ARGRETT.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  VICE  SHIRLEY  D  PE- 
TERSON. RESIGNED 

THE  JUDICIARY 

HARRY  F  BARNES.  OF  ARKANSAS.  TO  BE  U  S  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  ARKANSAS  VICE 
MORRIS  S   ARNOLD.  ELEVATED 

NANCY  GERTNER.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE  U  S  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  DI.STRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
VICE  A   DAVID  MAZZONE   RETIRED 

REGINALD  C  LINDSAY.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE 
U  S  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS VICE  DAVID  SUTHERLAND  NELSON   RETIRED 

PATTI  B  SARIS.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE  U  S  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
VICE  WALTER  JAY  SKINNER   RETIRED 

ALLEN  G  SCHWARTZ.  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  U  S  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW 
YORK  VICE  VINCENT  L   BRODERICK   RETIRED 

RICHARD  G  STEARNS.  OF  .MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS VICE  JOHN  JOSEPH  .MCNAUGHT.  RETIRED 

U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGENCY 

LOTTIE  LEE  SHACKELFORD  OF  ARKANSAS  TO  BE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  OVER- 
SEAS PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM 
EXPIRING  DECEMBER  n.  1995.  VICE  J  CARTER  BEESE.  JR  . 
RESIGNED 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1993 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Technical  Amendments  of  1993.  These 
amendments  would  make  technical  and  clan- 
fying  changes  to  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
The  committee  has  been  working  for  a  year 
on  compiling  these  amendments,  necessitated 
by  the  reauthonzation  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  in  1992,  with  input  from  the  higher  edu- 
cation community.  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Education. 

Changes  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation  fall  into  one  of  two 
categones:  First,  corrections  in  punctuation, 
grammar,  spelling,  cross-references  and  typo- 
graphical errors;  or  second,  clanfications  of 
the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1992.  At  the  end  of 
my  remarks  I  will  include  a  detailed  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  draw  to  your  attention  a 
few  of  the  clanfying  changes  that  are  included 
in  this  legislation. 

Representative  Klug  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  while  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1992  authonzed 
the  Byrd  scholarship  recipients  to  receive  4- 
year  awards,  no  provision  was  included  for  in- 
sufficient appropriations.  This  legislation  in- 
cludes Representative  KluG's  correction  of 
this  oversight. 

Representative  DE  LuGO  suggested  a  clanfy- 
ing amendment  to  prohibit  the  insular  areas 
from  consolidating  Byrd  funds  with  other  fund- 
ing and  thereby  not  giving  students  their 
scholarships. 

Representatives  Schroeder  and  Goodling 
requested  a  clarification  of  the  loan  limits  for 
students  attending  institutions  that  require  an 
associate  or  baccalaureate  degree  for  admis- 
sions. I  had  engaged  m  a  colloquy  on  the 
House  floor  with  Representative  Schroeder 
dunng  consideration  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1992  to  clarify  congressional 
intent.  However,  the  Department  of  Education 
has  determined  that  a  technical  amendment  is 
necessary  to  achieve  congressional  intent. 

At  the  request  of  the  lending  community  and 
Representative  Frank,  this  legislation  includes 
a  provision  clarifying  the  requirement  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992  that 
both  the  seller  and  purchaser  of  a  loan  must 
notify  the  borrower  of  the  sale  of  the  loan. 
This  clarifying  provision  would  allow  a  |oint  no- 
tification to  the  borrower. 

Representative  Gunderson,  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  re- 
quested a  clanfying  amendment  to  the  College 


Work  Study  program.  This  amendment  would 
allow  the  institution  of  higher  education  and 
the  community  service  agency  to  determine 
how  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  student's 
College  Work  Study  award  would  be  paid  for 
those  students  using  College  Work  Study  for 
community  service  activities. 

Representative  Andrews  (ME)  asked  for 
Secretarial  waiver  authority  from  the  require- 
ment that  less  than  50  percent  of  an  institu- 
tion's students  be  enrolled  in  correspondence 
courses  for  2-  and  4-year,  degree-granting  in- 
stitutions. The  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1992  already  included  an  exemption  from 
this  requirement  for  vocational  and  trade 
schools. 

The  National  Association  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid  Administrators  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Universities  requested  that  the 
definition  of  academic  year  be  clarified  with  re- 
spect to  the  credit  hour  requirement  of  a  full 
time  graduate  student. 

Representatives  Goodling  and  Kildee  re- 
quested a  clarification  of  the  provision  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992  with 
respect  to  less-than-600-clock-hour  institu- 
tions. I  had  engaged  in  a  colloquy  on  the 
House  floor  with  Representative  GOODUNG 
during  consideration  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1992  to  clarify  congressional 
intent.  However,  the  Department  of  Education 
has  determined  that  a  technical  amendment  is 
necessary  to  achieve  congressional  intent. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, we  included  a  1-year  waiver  of  a  provi- 
sion of  the  master  calendar  regarding  the  ef- 
fective date  of  regulations  published  after  De- 
cember 1.  This  waiver  would  effect  the  integ- 
hty  provisions  in  parts  B.  G.  and  H  of  title  IV 
only.  This  would  allow  the  numerous  integrity 
provisions  contained  in  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1992  to  go  into  effect  prior  to 
the  199&-96  award  year.  There  has  been 
some  confusion  as  to  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment on  direct  lending  or  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1993.  This  amendment  does 
not  effect  either  direct  loans  or  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  legislation.  It  simply  avoids  the 
unnecessary  delay  of  the  many  important  pro- 
visions included  in  the  last  Congress'  reau- 
thorization to  address  fraud  and  abuse  in  the 
student  aid  programs.  Without  this  amendment 
the  effective  date  of  these  provisions  would  be 
delayed  by  at  least  1  year. 

Representative  Barrett  requested  clarifica- 
tion that  prepares  of  student  financial  aid  ap- 
plications who  work  for  non-profit  organiza- 
tions are  able  to  include  employer  identifica- 
tion Instead  of  their  own  personal  identification 
on  student  aid  applications. 

The  Amencan  Dental  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Speech-Learning-Hearing  Association, 
the  Liaison  Committee  on  Medical  Education 
and  other  membership  organizations  re- 
quested clarification  of  the  requirement  for  ac- 
crediting bodies  to  be  separate  and  independ- 
ent from  their  accrediting  associations.  State- 


ments made  on  the  House  floor  during  consid- 
eration of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1992  clarified  congressional  intent.  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  Education  has  deter- 
mined that  a  technical  amendment  is  nec- 
essary to  achieve  congressional  intent. 

The  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  Representative 
Williams  requested  language  clanfying  the 
provision  of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1 992  that  an  institution  that  has  suffi- 
cient financial  resources  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions, including  student  refunds,  in  the  event  of 
closing  would  not  be  required  to  post  a  letter 
of  credit. 

I  have  t>een  contacted  by  Representatives 
Slattery  and  Ballenger  and  the  National 
Commission  for  Cooperative  Education  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  multi-year  Title  VIII 
Cooperative  Education  Administrative  awards 
included  in  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1992.  The  current  law  does  not  directly  ad- 
dress how  the  Department  of  Education 
should  treat  grants  made  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  have  additional  years 
remaining  on  their  multiyear  project  grant.  This 
bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  reserve  amounts 
for  existing  cooperative  education  programs 
under  a  multiyear  project  award,  and  also  to 
continue  these  multiyear  awards  under  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  prior  to  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1992. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  Representative 
POMEROY.  Walsh,  Olver,  Clement. 
Machtley,  Brown.  McCurdy  and  Shaw  and 
the  congressional  sunbelt  caucus,  regarding  a 
serious  problem  with  the  Title  IX  Patricia  Rob- 
erts Hams  Fellowship  program.  I  have  also 
been  contacted  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities and  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools 
conceming  this  title  IX  problem. 

In  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1992.  several  changes  were  made  to  the  Title 
IX  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowship  program. 
The  current  law  does  not  directly  address  how 
the  Department  of  Education  should  treat  re- 
cipients of  a  Patncia  Rotjerts  Harris  Fellowship 
who  have  received  at  least  1  year  on  their 
award.  Seventy-seven  institutions  currently 
have  Patricia  Rotjerts  Harris  Fellowship  recipi- 
ents who  have  received  2  years  on  their 
award  who  have  no  way  of  paying  for  these 
students  third  and  final  year. 

This  bill  provides  that  such  students  may  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  fellowship 
program  in  effect  prior  to  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992. 
This  legislation  also  allows  for  1994  appropna- 
tions  to  make  continuation  awards  for  those 
individuals  who  received  at  least  1  year  on 
their  award  prior  to  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1992. 

Finally.  Representatives  Kildee,  Meyers, 
SOLOMON  and  Spratt  requested  a  clarification 
that  institutions  that  had  been  considered  to 
be  accredited  pursuant  to  three  other  institu- 
tions accepting  their  credits  for  transfer  prior  to 
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the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992 
would  continue  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  if  these  institutions 
achieved  accreditation  wrthin  the  next  2  years. 
Many  of  these  institutions  are  in  the  process 
of  becoming  accredited. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  legislation: 
Technical  amendments  Section-by-Section 
analysis 
section  1.  short  title;  references 

Section  1(a) — States  the  title. 

Section  Kb)— States  that  this  bill  ref- 
erences the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Section  l(c>— States  the  effective  dates  of 
the  bill. 

SECTION  2.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Section  2(a)(l>— Corrects  the  indentation  of 
five  (5)  subparagraphs. 

Section  2(a)(2)— Conforms  language  to 
proper  legislative  form. 

Section  2(a)(3)— Changes  the  word  "serv- 
ice" to  "science". 

Section  2(a)(4)— Corrects  grammatical 
error. 

Section  2(aX5)— Corrects  grammatical 
error. 

Section  3(aH6)— Conforms  language  to 
proper  legislative  form. 

Section  2(a)(7)— Corrects  the  indentation  of 
three  (3). 

Section  2(a)(8)— Deletes  a  requirement  that 
already  exists  in  current  law. 

Section  2(aK9) — Corrects  the  indentation  of 
two  (2)  subparagraphs. 

Section  2(a)(10)— Capitalizes  the  letter  "A" 
In  the  word  "an". 

Section  2(b)(1)— Deletes  a  section  that  the 
Department  of  Education  informs  us  is  t>eing 
used  by  institutions  to  Iteep  off  of  the  reim- 
bursement method  of  Pell  distribution  (this 
method  is  only  used  on  Institutions  who 
have  demonstrated  problems  in  the  Pell  pro- 
gram). 

Section  2(bK2)— Malces  statute  more  uni- 
form by  referencing  the  new  definition  of 
award  year. 

Section  2(b)(3)  and  Section  (2KbK4)— Cor- 
rects an  oversight  that  excluded  associate 
degree  programs  from  provision  that  would 
allow  two  Pell  grants  in  a  single  award  year 
in  unusual  circumstances. 

Section  2(bK5)— Deletes  the  requirement 
that  Secretary  promulgate  separate  regula- 
tions on  Institutional  allowances  for  boolcs 
and  supplies  for  the  punposes  of  the  Pell 
grant  program  (an  allowtmce  for  boolcs  and 
supplies  is  already  included  in  part  F). 

Section  2(b)(6)— Corrects  an  erroneous  ref- 
erence. 

Section  2(bK7)— Provides  that  the  four- 
year  grant  requirement  should  not  nec- 
essarily apply  to  the  evaluation  or  staff  de- 
velopment programs  in  TRIO. 

Section  2(b)(8)— Clarifies  that  prior  experi- 
ence in  TRIO  awards  should  toe  counted  as  15 
percent  of  the  total  consideration  for  all 
TRIO  programs. 

Section  2(b)(9)— Provides  that  the  rank 
order  requirement  should  not  necessarily 
apply  to  the  evaluation  or  staff  development 
programs  in  TRIO. 

Section  2(b)(10)— Clarifies  of  the  require- 
ments for  documentation  of  a  low-income  in- 
dividual for  the  purposes  of  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams. 

Section  2(b)(ll>— Malces  a  grammatical  cor- 
rection. 

Section  2(bK12)— Makes  a  granunatical  cor- 
rection. 

Section  2(bK13)— Makes  a  punctuation  cor- 
rection. 
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Section  2(b)(  14)— Corrects  erroneous  cross- 
references. 

Section  2(bK15>— Makes  a  grammatical  cor- 
rection. 

Section  2(b)(  16)— Makes  a  grammatical  cor- 
rection. 

Section  2(b)(17>— Corrects  erroneous  cross- 
references. 

Section  2(b)(  18)— Corrects  erroneous  cross- 
references. 

Section  2(b)(19)— Clarifies  that  the  Na- 
tional Early  Intervention  Scholarship  and 
Partnership  Program  is  for  undergraduate 
students. 

Section  2(b)(20)— Includes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  2(b)(21)— Clarifies  that  financial 
assistance  in  the  early  intervention  program 
can  cover  more  than  tuition  costs. 

Section  2(bK22)— Corrects  a  spelling  error 
and  an  erroneous  reference. 

Section  (2Kb)(23)— Corrects  a  spelling 
error. 

Section  (2)(b)(24)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2KbH25)— Clarifies  the  Depart- 
ment is  supposed  to  collect  information  on 
student  financial  assistance. 

Section  (2)(b)(26)— Makes  a  conforming 
change  to  the  requirement  that  5  percent  of 
an  institutions  S.E.O.G.  allocation  be  used 
for  non-traditional  students. 

Section  (2)(bH27>— Makes  a  conforming 
change  to  the  need  analysis  changes  in  the 
Higher  Eklucatlon  Amendments  of  1992. 
which  removed  a  separate  Pell  Grant  family 
size  offset. 

Section  (2Kb)(28)— Corrects  punctuation. 

Section  (2Kb)(29)— Amends  Byrd  scholar- 
ships to  provide  for  a  contingency  plan  if  the 
appropriation  for  this  subpart  is  not  in- 
creased enough  to  allow  all  scholarship  re- 
cipients to  have  four  year  awards. 

Section  (2KbH30)— prohibits  Insular  areas 
from  consolidating  Byrd  funds  and  thereby 
not  giving  students  scholarships. 

Section  (2Kb)(31)— Clarifies  that  the  small 
state  minimum  in  the  Byrd  program  should 
not  cap  D.C.'s  and  Puerto  Rico's  allotment. 

Section  (2Kc)(l)— Makes  a  punctuation  cor- 
rection. 

Section  (2)(c)(2>— Provides  that  the  prora- 
tion of  loan  limits  for  courses  of  more  than 
one  year  in  length  should  be  determined  by 
the  length  of  the  course  and  corrects  punctu- 
ation. 

Section  (2Kc)<3)— Clarifies  that  if  an  insti- 
tution requires  an  sissociate  or  baccalaureate 
degree  for  admissions,  the  loan  limits  should 
reflect  this  requirement. 

Section  (2KcK4)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2)(cK5>— Clarifies  that  the  interest 
rate  for  new  borrowers  applies  to  borrowers 
who  do  not  have  an  outstanding  Stafford  or 
unsubsidized  loan. 

Section  (2)(c)(6)— Clarifies  that  windfall 
profits  are  given  back  to  whoever  is  paying 
the  interest  (Federal  Government  or  the  stu- 
dent). 

Section  (2XCX7),  (2)(cK8).  and  (2Kc)(10)— 
Clarifies  the  method  used  in  calculating 
windfall  profits  provision. 

Section  (2Kc)(9)— Corrects  an  erroneous 
cross-reference  and  clarifies  that  if  Ijorrower 
is  delinquent  or  in  default  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives the  windfall  profits. 

Section  (2)(c)(ll)— Corrects  punctuation. 

Section  (2)(c)(12>— Clarines  that 

unsubsidized  loans  can  be  used  to  offset  ex- 
pected family  contribution. 

Section  (2)(c)(  13)— Clarifies  the 

unconsummated  loan  provision. 

Section  (2Kc)(14)— Provides  that  the  prora- 
tion of  loan  limits  for  courses  of  more  than 
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one  year  in  length  should  be  determined  by 
the  length  of  the  course  and  clarifies  that  if 
an  institution  requires  an  swsociate  or  bacca- 
laureate degree  for  admissions,  the  loan  lim- 
its should  reflect  this  requirement. 

Section  (2Kc)(15)— Deletes  language  that 
was  repeated  In  law. 

Section  (2)(c)(16)— Includes  clarifying  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  disbursement  of  loans 
to  students. 

Section  (2Kc)(17)— Corrects  punctuation. 

Section  (2X0(18)— Moves  forbearance  pro- 
visions to  the  section  of  the  law  where  they 
belong. 

Section  (2XcX19)— Clarifies  that  buyer  and 
seller  of  a  loan  can  jointly  notify  the  bor- 
rower of  the  sale  of  the  loan. 

Section  (2XCX20),  (2XcX21).  and  (2McK22)— 
Provides  that  the  buyer,  not  the  seller,  of  a 
student  loan  notify  the  guaranty  agency  and 
institution  of  the  sale  of  the  loan,  in  order  to 
confirm  this  provision  to  standard  banking 
practices. 

Section  (2XcK23>— Consolidates  the  defini- 
tion of  repayment  for  unsubsidized.  SLS, 
PLUS,  and  Consolidation  loans. 

Section  (2XCX24)— Clarifies  lamguage  with 
respect  to  disbursement  of  loans  to  students. 

Section  (2X0X25)— Clarifies  a  confusing 
sentence  added  by  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1992.  which  requires  guar- 
anty agencies  to  hold  a  student  loan  for  at 
least  270  days  but  then  to  file  a  claim  within 
45  days  of  when  the  agency  discharges  the 
loan. 

Section  (2Xc)(26)— Clarifies  the  skip-trac- 
ing provision. 

Section  (2XcX27>— Moves  forbearance  pro- 
visions to  the  section  of  the  law  where  they 
t>elong. 

Section  (2XcX28>— Makes  a  draaing  correc- 
tion. 

Section  (2XCX29) — Corrects  punctuation. 

Section  (2XCH30)— Provides  that  the  prora- 
tion of  loan  limits  for  courses  of  more  than 
one  year  in  length  should  be  determined  by 
the  length  of  the  course  in  SLS. 

Section  (2XCX31)— Clarifies  that  if  an  insti- 
tution requires  an  associate  or  baccalaureate 
degree  for  admissions,  the  loan  limits  should 
reOect  this  requirement. 

Section  (2)(cX32)— Provides  that  students 
should  exhaust  eligibility  for  the 
unsubsidized  program,  as  well  as  the  Stafford 
program,  before  twrrowing  under  SLS. 

Section  i2XcX33)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XcX34)— Clarifies  where  PLUS 
loan  checks  are  sent. 

Section  (2XcX35)— Clarifies  the  ability  of 
defaulted  borrowers  to  consolidate  in  order 
to  enter  repayment. 

Section  i2XcX36)— Makes  a  conforming 
amendment  to  the  provision  that  allows  par- 
ents to  consolidate  PLUS  loans. 

Section  (2XCX37)— Corrects  an  erroneous 
reference  to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Section  (2XCM38)— Corrects  punctuation. 

Section  (2XCX39)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XCX40)— Corrects  erroneous 
cross-references. 

Section  ( 2  He  X41)— Corrects  erroneous 
cross-references. 

Section  (2XCX42)— Provides  that  a  de- 
faulted borrower  may  only  take  advantage  of 
the  special  rule  that  restores  student  aid  eli- 
gibility once. 

Section  (2XcX43>— Clarifies  who  disburses 
the  loan  in  the  case  of  multiple  disburse- 
ments. 

Section  (2HCK44)— Provides  that  the  prora- 
tion of  loan  limits  should  only  apply  to 
courses  of  less  than  one  year  In  length  in 
SLS  also. 
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Section  (2Hc)(45)— Moves  the  definition  of 
repayment  period  for  unsubsidized  loans  to 
the  same  section  that  repayment  is  defined 
for  all  other  part  B  loans. 

Section  (2XcX46)— Corrects  erroneous 
cross-reference. 

Section  (2Xc)(47) — Corrects  drafting  error. 

Section  (2XcX48) — Clarifies  a  cross-ref- 
erence to  the  U.S.  Code. 

Section  (2XcX49)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XCX50)— Clarifies  the  definition 
of  volunteer. 

Section  (2XcK51)— Provides  that  cancella- 
tion applies  for  year  of  service,  not  academic 
year. 

Section  (2XCX52)— Makes  a  granrniatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XCX53)— Provides  that  cancella- 
tion for  service  is  on  a  first-come  first-served 
basis  and  that  borrowers  will  qualify  for  for- 
bearance during  year  of  service. 

Section  (2XcX54) — Corrects  punctuation. 

Section  (2Xc)(55)— Provides  for  multiple 
common  deferment  forms  to  conform  to  dif- 
ferent deferments  for  different  programs 
under  part  B. 

Section  (2XCX56)— Changes  the  mandatory 
disclosure  time  line  to  provide  for  disclosure 
to  SLS  borrowers  before  they  enter  repay- 
ment. 

Section  (2XCX57)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XCX58)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XCX59)— Corrects  the  indenta- 
tion. 

Section  (2XCX60)— Corrects  erroneous 
cross-reference. 

Section  (2XCX61)— Includes  unsubsidized 
loans  in  the  calculation  of  cohort  default 
rate. 

Section  (2XcX62)— Corrects  drafting  error. 

Section  (2XCX63)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction  and  clarifies  the  intent  of  provi- 
sion regarding  loans  discharged  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Section  (2XCX64)— Provides  for  the  dis- 
charge of  PLUS  loans  if  a  school  closes. 

Section  (2XcX65> — Clarifies  that  a  canceled 
loan  should  not  be  counted  as  income. 

Section  (2)(cK66)  and  (2XCX68)— Strikes  the 
specific  authorization  for  the  Debt  Manage- 
ment Optiona'Income  Contingent  repayment 
program. 

Section  (2XcX67) — Corrects  punctuation. 

Section  (2XCX69) — Corrects  an  erroneous 
cross-reference. 

Section  (2XdXl)— Makes  a  conforming 
change  to  the  need  analysis  changes  in  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992. 
which  removed  a  separate  Pell  Grant  family 
size  offset. 

Section  (2XdH2) — Conforms  College  Work 
Study  to  the  other  campus-based  programs 
by  providing  that  if  an  institution  returns 
more  than  10  percent  of  its  allocation,  its 
funding  Is  reduced  in  subsequent  years. 

Section  (2XdX3)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XdX4) — Clarifies  the  institution/ 
community  service  organization  match  in 
the  Federal  College  Work  study  program. 

Section  (2XdX5) — Clarifies  the  use  of  com- 
munity service  work-study  jobs  at  propri- 
etary institutions. 

Section  (2XeXl)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XeX2>— Makes  a  conforming 
change  to  the  need  analysis  changes  in  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992. 
which  removed  a  separate  Pell  Grant  family 
size  offset. 

Sections  (2Xe)(3)  and  (2)(eX4)— Changes  the 
indentation. 
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Section  (2XeX5)— Makes  a  conforming 
amendment  to  the  change  in  Perkins  default 
rate  calculation  in  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1992. 

Section  (2XeX6)— Modifies  the  credit  bu- 
reau reporting  requirement  to  be  annual  re- 
porting. 

Section  (2)(e)(7)  and  Section  (2XeX8)— 
Moves  two  subsections  that  were  erroneously 
added  to  the  section  on  Perkins  loan  disclo- 
sures to  the  section  on  institutional  agree- 
ments in  the  Perkins  loan  program. 

Sections  (2Xe)(9),  (2Xe)(10),  (2XeXll)  and 
(2X0(12) — Makes  spelling  corrections. 

Section  (2)(eX13>— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Sections  (2XeX14)  and  (2XeX15)— Changes 
the  indentation. 

Section  (2X0(1>— Inserts  a  missing  "$". 

Section  (2)(D(2) — Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2X0(3)— Inserts  a  missing  paren- 
thesis. 

Section  (2X0(4)— inserts  a  missing  row  In  a 
chart. 

Sections  (2X0(5)  and  (2X0(6)— Includes  two 
definitions  in  need  analysis  which  were  left 
out  during  merging  of  Pell  and  Part  F  need 
analysis  during  reauthorization. 

Section  (2X0(7) — Clswlfies  that  base  year 
used  for  updating  need  analysis  tables. 

Section  (2XO(8>— Makes  a  spelling  correc- 
tion. 

Section  (2X0(9)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2X0(10)— Clarifies  Congressional 
intent  that  simplified  needs  test  applies  to 
students  who  are  not  required  to  file  Income 
tax  returns. 

Section  (2)(0(11>— Corrects  computational 
error. 

Section  (2X0(12) — Makes  a  punctuation 
correction. 

Section  (2X0(13) — Clarifies  references  to 
the  U.S.  Code. 

Section  (2X0(14) — Clarifies  that  students 
who  were  wards  of  the  court  are  considered 
independent  students. 

Section  (2X0(15)— Includes  three  defini- 
tions in  need  analysis  which  were  left  out 
during  merging  of  Pell  and  Part  F  need  anal- 
ysis during  reauthorization. 

Section  (2XgXl)— Provides  the .  Secretary 
with  the  ability  to  waive  the  requirement 
that  less  than  50  percent  of  an  Institution's 
students  be  enrolled  in  correspondence 
courses  for  two-  and  four-year  institutions. 

Section  (2XgX2) — Makes  grammatical  cor- 
rection and  provides  the  Secretary  with  the 
ability  to  waive  the  50  percent  ability-to- 
benefit  cap  for  institutions  which  need  to  ex- 
ceed that  cap  because  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  another  Federal,  state,  or  local 
grant  or  contract. 

Section  (2XgX3) — Clarifies  that  If  the  cor- 
porate owner  of  an  institution  declares  bank- 
ruptcy, the  Institution  will  be  ineligible  for 
Title  rv. 

Section  (2XgX4) — Clarifies  that  semester 
hour,  quarter  hour  and  clock  hour  require- 
ments apply  to  undergraduate  students. 

Section  (2XgX5) — Clarifies  the  eligibility 
for  institutions  of  less  than  clock  hours. 

Section  (2XgX6) — Clarifies  the  definition  of 
servicer  to  include  servicers  contracted  by 
individuals. 

Section  (2XgX7>— For  the  1994-95  academic 
year,  allows  regulations  effecting  parts  B.  G 
and  H  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
to  be  published  after  December  1  and  go  into 
effect  prior  to  the  1995-96  award  year. 

Section  (2Xg)(8) — Corrects  a  cross-ref- 
erence. 

Section  (2Xg)(9) — Clarifies  that  fee-forms 
cannot  be  used  to  collect  data  to  complete  a 
free-form. 
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Section  (2XgX  10)— Clarifies  that  if  an  insti- 
tution or  a  state  shares  student  financial  aid 
data  with  another  entity,  the  other  entity  is 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  that  data  sis  the  institution  or  the 
state. 

Section  (2)(gXll)— Allows  those  who  pre- 
pare student's  financial  aid  forms  to  give 
employers  i.d.  numbers  and  addresses,  in- 
stead of  their  own  social  security  numbers 
and  addresses. 

Section  (2XgX12)— Clarifies  that  students 
who  are  ineligible  for  social  security  num- 
bers or  unable  to  obtain  them  are  elierible  for 
Title  rv  assistance. 

Section  (2XgX13)— Clarifies  an  INS  provi- 
sion. 

Section  (2XgX14)— Requires  students  to 
apply  for  unsubsidized  loans  t)efore  receiving 
SLS  loans. 

Section  (2)(gX15) — Allows  students  who  are 
taking  remediation  courses  necessary  for 
postsecondary  education  and  are  currently 
eligible  for  part  B  loans  to  be  eligible  for 
part  D  loans. 

Section  (2XgX16)— Requires  100%  verifica- 
tion for  student  aid. 

Section  (2)(g)(17) — Corrects  punctuation. 

Section  (2XgX  18)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XgX19).  (2XgX20),  and  (2XgX21)— 
Corrects  erroneous  cross-references  and  de- 
letes a  reference  to  a  section  which  no  longer 
exists. 

Section  (2XgX22)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XgX23) — Clarifies  the  student's 
ability  to  correct  hla^her  social  security 
number  If  submitted  wrong. 

Section  (2XgX24)— Provides  that  Income  al- 
ready earned  by  students  under  the  work- 
study  program  need  not  be  refunded  to  stu- 
dents. 

Section  (2)(gX25) — Corrects  an  erroneous 
cross-reference. 

Section  (2)(gX26) — Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XgX27) — Makes  a  punctuation 
correction. 

Section  (2Xg)(28)— Provides  that  Income  al- 
ready earned  by  students  under  the  work- 
study  program  need  not  be  refunded  to  stu- 
dents. 

Section  (2XgX29)— Makes  a  punctuation 
correction. 

Section  (2)(g)(30)  and  Section  (2XgX32)— 
Postpones  effective  reporting  date  of  stu- 
dent-right-to-know data. 

Section  (2XgX31)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XgX33),  (2XgX34),  (2XgX35),  and 
(2)(gX36)— Includes  direct  loans  In  the  na- 
tional student  loan  data  bank. 

Section  (2XgX37)— Deletes  reference  to  a 
report  that  no  longer  exists. 

Section  (2)(gX38)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XgX39)— Corrects  an  erroneous 
cross-reference. 

Section  (2XgX40)— Corrects  an  erroneous 
cross-reference . 

Section  (2)(hXl)— Rewrites  the  state  review 
section  to  provide  that  If  an  institution 
which  has  to  undergo  state  review  only  be- 
cause It  is  new  to  one  of  the  Title  IV  pro- 
grams, will  not  have  to  undergo  this  review 
for  a  second  year  if  no  problems  were  found 
in  the  first  year. 

Section  (2XbX2)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XhX3)— Clarifies  this  clause  per- 
tains to  accrediting  organizations  with  Insti- 
tutional membership. 

Section  (2XhX4)— Clarifies  that  the  sepa- 
rate and  independent  criteria  should  apply 
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only  to  those  accrediting  bodies  that  ac- 
credit for  the  purposes  of  title  IV. 

Section  (2KhK5)— Makes  a  punctuation  cor- 
rection and  provides  that  accrediting  agen- 
cies  must  examine  tuition  charges,  clock 
hour/credit  hour  conversions,  completion  and 
placement  rates,  default  rates  and  compli- 
ance with  Federal  student  financial  aid  regu- 
lations only  if  they  accredit  institutions  for 
the  purposes  of  title  IV  assistance. 

Section  (2)(h)(6) — Clarifies  that  required 
operating  procedures  apply  only  to  accredit- 
ing bodies  that  accredit  institutions  for  the 
purposes  of  title  FV. 

Section  (2>(hK7)— Corrects  spelling  mis- 
takes and  clarines  that  the  limitation,  sus- 
pension and  termination  provisions  for  ac- 
crediting bodies  apply  only  to  those  bodies 
that  accredit  for  the  purposes  of  title  IV. 

Section  (2MhK8)— Provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary, at  his  or  her  discretion,  can  do  site 
visits  at  member  institutions  as  part  of  the 
accrediting  body  review. 

Section  (2KhK9)— Clarifies  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  consider  institutions  to  meet  the 
financial  responsibility  standards  if  they 
have  sufficient  resources  to  protect  students 
and  the  Federal  Government  If  the  institu- 
tion closes. 

Section  (2)(hK10)— Allows  the  Secretary  to 
establish  priorities  for  site  visits  and  to  co- 
ordinate ED  site  visits  with  site  visits  by  ac- 
crediting bodies  and  states. 

Section  (2KhKll>— Clarifies  conditional 
certification  provision. 

Section  (2)(hK  12)— Provides  institutions 
under  provisional  certification  with  an  ap- 
peal opportunity  before  their  eligribllity  is 
withdrawn. 

Section  (2)<h)<13)— Clarifies  change  of  own- 
ership provision. 

Section  (2)(hHl4>— Clarifies  death  of  an 
owner  provision. 

Section  (2Kh)(15>— Clarifies  branch  campus 
provision. 

Section  (2KhK16>— Makes  a  punctuation 
correction. 

Section  (2)<1)<1) — Corrects  punctuation. 

■Section  (2X1X2)— Clarifies  the  waiver  provi- 
sion. 

Section  (2X1X3)— Clarifies  time  periods  of 
when  teacher  shortage  areas  are  designated 
and  also  an  ED.  Clarification  of  teacher  cat- 
egories for  the  shortage  areas. 

Section  2(1X4) — Corrects  grammar. 

Section  2(1X5)— Corrects  grammar. 

Section  2(1X6) — Corrects  grammar. 

Section  2(1X7)— Includes  conforming  lan- 
guage. 

Section  2(1X8) — Corrects  section  reference. 

Section  2(1X9) — Corrects  word  order. 

Section  2(1X10)— Deletes  the  letter  (A). 

Section  2(1X11)— Deletes  the  letter  (A). 

Section  2(1X12) — Corrects  legislative  form. 

Section  2(1X13)— Corrects  numbering  of 
paragraphs. 

Section  2(1X14)— Strikes  the  words  "(a)  IN 
GENERAL.—". 

Section  2(1X15) — Corrects  the  indentation 
of  two  (2)  paragraphs;  strikes  '(l)  STATE 
GRANTS.—"  because  there  is  only  one  para- 
graph; redesignates  the  subparagraphs. 

Section  2(1X16)— Adds  an  enforcement 
mechanism  to  Title  VII  Part  B  program. 

Section  2(1X17) — Corrects  reference. 

Section  2(1X18)— Includes  conforming  lan- 
guage. 

Section  2(1X19)— Clarities  language. 

Section  2(1X20)— Includes  conforming  lan- 
guage. 

Section  2(1X21) — Removes  comma. 

Section  2(1X22)— Plurallzes  the  word  "stu- 
dent". 

Section  2(1X23) — Clarifies  language  that 
provides  priority  funding  to  currently  funded 
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multi-year  project  grants;  provides  that  cur- 
rently funded  multi-funded  project  grants  re- 
ceive the  Federal  share  that  was  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  original  award. 

Section  2(1X24)— Strikes  the  word  "data". 

Section  2(1X25) — Corrects  grammar. 

Section  2(1X26) — Clarifies  language. 

Section  2(1X27)— Clarifies  the  institutional 
payment  schedule  for  Patricia  Roberts  Har- 
ris Fellowship  Program. 

Section  2(1X28)— Clarifies  language  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  period  of  study  for  Patri- 
cia Roberts  Harris  Fellowship  master  degree 
recipients. 

Section  2(1X29)— Provides  for  an  additional 
period  of  fellowship  study  under  the  Patricia 
Roberts  Harris  Fellowship  doctoral  degree 
program;  clarifies  Congressional  intent  that 
the  institution's  support  shall  come  after  the 
Federal  predissertation  support;  removes  the 
specification  of  when  the  doctoral  student 
shall  receive  supervised  training  in  instruc- 
tion. 

Section  2(1X30>— Clarifies  language  to  pro- 
vide that  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  recipients 
who  received  fellowship  support  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  Higher  EMucation  Amend- 
ments of  1992  may  be  subject,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  institution,  to  the  requirements 
of  this  section  that  were  In  effect  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1992. 

Section  2(1X31  >— Allows  FY  '94  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  to  make  continuation 
awards  to  Individuals  who  would  have  been 
eligible  for  awards  In  FY  '93. 

Section  2(1x32)— Permits  students  pursuing 
a  master's  degree  in  those  fields  in  which  the 
master's  degree  is  commonly  accepted  as  the 
appropriate  degree  for  a  faculty  position  in  a 
baccalaureate  degree-granting  institution  to 
be  eligible  for  these  awards. 

Section  2(1X33)— Changes  the  word  "doc- 
toral" to  "graduate". 

Section  2(1X34)— Changes  the  word  "doc- 
toral" to  "graduate". 

Section  2(1X35)— Clarifies  the  institutional 
payment  schedule  in  the  Jacob  K.  Javits  Fel- 
lowship program. 

Section  2(1X36)— Corrects  grammar. 

Section  2(1X37) — Changes  "or"  to  "and". 

Section  2(1x38)— Clarifies  the  treatment  of 
institutional  payments  in  the  OAAN  pro- 
gram. 

Section  2(1X39)— Clarifies  the  institutional 
payment  schedule  in  the  GAAN  program. 

Section  2(1X40)— Includes  Pacific  Islanders 
as  an  underrepresented  group  for  the  Faculty 
Development  Fellowship  Program 

Section  2(1X41)— Clarifies  language. 

Section  2(1X42)— Clarifies  language. 

Section  2(1X43)— Corrects  section  reference. 

Section  2(1X44)— Clarifies  language. 

Section  2(1X45)— Provides  missing  word. 

Section  2(1X46) — Corrects  section  reference. 

Section  2(1X47)— Reauthorizes  a  section 
that  was  not  reauthorized  last  year;  deletes 
authorization  of  appropriation. 

Section  2(1X48)— Includes  conforming 
amendment. 

Section  2(1X49)— Includes  conforming 
amendment. 

Section  2(1X50)— Inserts  complete  legisla- 
tive reference. 

Section  2(1X51)— Includes  conforming 
amendments. 

Section  2(1X52) — Corrects  grammar. 

Section  2(1X53)— Corrects  section  designa- 
tion. 

Section  2(1X54) — Provides  closed  quotation 
marks. 

Section  (2Xj XI)— Clarifies  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  an  amendment. 

Section  (2XjX2>— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 
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Section  (2XJX3) — Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XJX4)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XJX5)— Provides  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  new  PLUS  deferments  is  for  new 
borrowers  after  July  1,  1993. 

Section  <2XjX6) — Clarifies  the  Intent  that 
the  provisions  regarding  less  than  600  clock 
hour  programs  take  effect  when  final  regula- 
tions have  been  promulgated. 

Section  (2XJX7)— Eliminates  a  duplicate 
section. 

Section  (2XJX8) — Clarifies  that  the  50  per- 
cent limitation  is  removed  from  Perkins 
Chapter  1  cancellation. 

Section  (2XJX9)— Clarifies  that  provision 
regarding  ability  of  students  to  receive  Col- 
lege Work  Study  and  Perkins  loan  funds  for 
courses  necessary  for  a  certificate  should  be 
effective  on  December  1.  1967. 

Section  (2XJX10) — Corrects  an  erroneous 
cross-reference. 

Section  (2XJX11)— Clarifies  the  intent  that 
the  provisions  regarding  less  than  600  clock 
hour  programs  take  effect  when  final  regula- 
tions have  been  promulgated. 

Section  (2XjX  12)— Clarifies  a  cross-ref- 
erence to  the  U.S.  Code. 

Section  (2XJX13)— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XJX14>— Makes  a  conforming  cor- 
rection. 

Section  (2XJX15>— Makes  a  grammatical 
correction. 

Section  (2XjX16>— Clarifies  that  the  Peace 
Institute's  authorization  coincides  with  the 
authorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Section  (2Xk)— Makes  a  punctuation  cor- 
rection. 

Section  (2X1)— Provides  that  Institutions 
that  had  formerly  been  considered  accredited 
pursuant  to  the  transfer  of  credit  rule  will 
still  be  considered  to  be  accredited  as  long  as 
the  Institution  applies  for  accreditation 
within  6  months  of  enactment  of  technicals 
and  is  in  candidacy  status  or  is  accredited 
within  2  years  of  enactment  of  technicals. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ROBERT  M. 
BLATT 


HON.  DAVID  MANN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of 
the  House,  please  join  me  m  recognizing  Rob- 
ert M.  Biatt  as  he  is  being  presented  with  the 
Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Reli- 
gion Distinguished  Leadership  Award.  He  is 
being  honored  for  his  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice leadership  and  devotion  to  the  Hebrew 
Union  College.  Mr.  Blatt  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous Influence  in  the  Jewish  community  of  the 
Queen  City,  especially  in  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation, business,  arxl  the  arts. 

Mr.  Blatt  focused  his  career  on  real  estate. 
He  is  the  president  of  Community  Manage- 
ment Corp.  and  was  elected  chair  of  both  the 
Cincinnati  Apartment  Association  and  the  Ohio 
Apartment  Association.  After  earning  his  MBA 
degree  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Blatt  begin  his  military  tour  of  duty  in  Okla- 
homa where  he  taught  marketing.  Mr.  Blatt 
was  sent  to  Japan  the  following  year  where  he 
received  an  award  for  placing  first  in  a  select 
officer  training  program.  He  was  one  of  the 
youngest  unit  commarxtors  in  the  Far  East. 
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Mr.  Blatt  has  been  a  long-time  supporter  of 
higher  education.  He  cochairs  Hebrew  Union 
(College  s  txsard  ot  overseers  and  is  a  constitu- 
ent ot  HUG'S  nationai  board  of  governors.  He 
is  a  three-term  president,  campaign  chair,  and 
governance  committee  chair  of  Jewish  Fed- 
eration of  Cincinnati  He  was  also  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
Other  institutions  that  have  benefited  from  Mr 
Blatt's  leadership  are  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, Isaac  M.  Wise  Temple,  the  Cincinnati 
Opera,  Jewish  Vocational  Sen^ice,  and  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum 

Please  join  me  m  otlenng  Mr  Blatt  whole- 
hearted cxingratulations  on  receiving  the  He- 
brew College  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  Dis- 
tinguished Leadership  Award 


CUTTING  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  to'  Wednesday, 
October  20,  1993  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Cutting  Government  Spending 

I  am  often  contacted  by  constituents  who 
are  concerned  about  the  deficit  and  suggest 
possible  ways  to  cut  government  spending.  I 
share  their  commitment  to  getting  federal 
spending  under  control.  Several  steps  have 
already  been  taken  this  year  to  help  achieve 
this  goal,  and  Congress  will  act  on  additional 
measures. 

DKFICrr  REDUCTION  LAW 

The  deficit  reduction  law  recently  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  President  Clinton  is 
estimated  to  cut  the  large  projected  federal 
budget  deficits  by  about  $500  billion  over  five 
years,  reducing  the  deficit  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  from  4.3*/«  to 
2.5%. 

The  new  law  Includes  a  hard  freeze  on  dis- 
cretionary spending— reducing  discretionary 
spending  by  J102  billion  over  five  years  com- 
pared to  a  continuation  of  current  policies. 
This  freeze  will  reduce  discretionary  spend- 
ing as  a  percentage  of  GDP  to  7%.  a  decrease 
from  the  9%  level  under  President  Bush  smd 
the  10*/«  level  under  President  Reagan. 

The  package  also  mandates  {88  billion  in 
net  entitlement  cutbacks  in  such  programs 
as  Medicare  and  Medicaid;  curbs  spending  by 
another  $65  billion  through  debt  service  sav- 
ings and  changes  in  debt  management:  and. 
unlike  earlier  deficit  reduction  proposals, 
identifies  spending  cuts  in  specific  programs, 
such  as  peanut  and  sugar  supports  and  re- 
tirement benefits  for  government  workers. 
The  plan  also  Includes  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms to  ensure  that  these  savings  will  be 
achieved. 

ADDITIONAL  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

The  deficit  reduction  law  moves  us  in  the 
right  direction,  but  additional  steps  can.  and 
should,  be  taken.  As  part  of  the  agreement 
on  the  new  law,  the  President  and  the  con- 
gressional leadership  agreed  to  have  votes 
later  this  year  on  as  many  as  five  separate 
pieces  of  deficit  reduction  letfi-siaiion  First, 
the  White  House  will  submit  a  package  of  ad- 
ditional spending  cuts.  Second,  the  Senate 
Majority  Leader  has  promised  the  Senate  an 
opportunity    to    consider    a    constitutional 
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amendment  requiring  a  balanced  federal 
budget.  The  House  will  consider  the  amend- 
ment if  it  is  approved  by  the  Senate.  Third, 
Senate  leaders  have  signaled  they  will  allow 
the  full  Senate  to  debate  a  proposal  to  give 
the  President  a  modified  line-item  veto.  The 
House  passed  this  proposal  earlier  In  the 
year,  but  the  measure  has  yet  to  be  consid- 
ered In  the  Senate.  Fourth.  Congress  may 
again  consider  a  measure  to  require  the 
President  to  propose  ways  to  reduce  spend- 
ing should  total  entitlement  spending  exceed 
specified  targets.  A  similar  proposal  was  ap- 
proved earlier  by  the  House,  but  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  Fifth,  Congress  may  vote  on  a 
procedure  to  require  offsets  for  spending  on 
disasters  such  as  the  Midwest  flood.  Cur- 
rently, such  funding  can  be  added  to  the  defi- 
cit if  Congress  and  the  President  agree  that 
it  constitutes  emergency  spending. 

Various  commissions— both  public  and  pri- 
vate— have  studied  government  waste  and 
have  offered  their  recommendations  on  how 
to  reduce  it.  Their  recommendations  should 
be  seriously  considered,  and  Congress  has 
often  acted  on  them.  For  Instance,  many  of 
the  Grace  Commission's  recommendations 
were  adopted  administratively,  and  others 
have  been  included  as  part  of  omnibus  spend- 
ing bills  approved  by  Congress. 

WHITE  HOUSE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  SPEINDING 

The  first  place  to  start  cutting  spending  is 
in  the  White  House  and  Congress.  We  need  to 
get  our  own  houses  in  order,  and  we  are  tak- 
ing steps  to  do  so.  President  Clinton  has  an- 
nounced his  plans  to  cut  the  White  House 
staff  25%,  reduce  the  federal  work  force  by 
100.000  jobs,  and  cut  administrative  overhead 
by  14%  over  the  next  four  years.  I  support 
these  efforts,  and  voted  earlier  this  year  to 
reduce  the  federal  workforce  by  100.000. 

In  addition,  on  September  7  the  President 
and  Vice  President  announced  their  "re- 
Inventing  government"  initiative,  a  plan 
aimed  at  streamlining  and  improving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  government.  Among  other  things, 
the  initiative  recommends  reducing  the  fed- 
eral workforce  by  252.000  positions— 152.000 
over  and  above  the  100,000  already  promiised 
by  President  Clinton. 

Congress  is  cutting  its  budget  as  well. 
Since  1992.  legislative  branch  spending  has 
been  falling,  with  reductions  of  several  per- 
centage points  in  1993  and  1994.  after  adjust- 
ing for  inflation.  Further  cutbacks  are 
planned  for  the  next  several  years.  For  in- 
stance. Congress  recently  approved  a  meas- 
ure to  eliminate  some  1.500  legislative 
branch  jobs  by  1997  and  reduce  administra- 
tive overhead.  In  addition.  Congress  has  al- 
ready saved  $100  million  from  the  1990  re- 
forms In  the  House  franking  system,  and 
these  savings  will  continue  to  grow. 

VOTES  TO  CUT  SPENDING 

Over  the  years  I  have  consistently  voted  to 
reduce  the  size  and  cost  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. That  has  included  supporting 
amendments  to  cut  each  federal  depart- 
ment's administrative  overhead  by  several 
percentage  points  year  after  year  to  encour- 
age efficiency  and  lessen  the  opportunity  for 
waste. 

I  have  cast  votes  this  year  to  terminate 
several  large  federal  programs — for  example, 
voting  to  cancel  the  Superconducting  Super 
Collider,  the  Space  Station,  the  Advanced 
Liquid  Metal  Reactor,  the  Advanced  Solid 
Rocket  Motor,  and  the  honey  program. 
These  votes  would  collectively  save  over  $5 
billion. 

I  have  also  voted  to  limit  funding  for 
former  Presidents'  staff  to  five  years;  cut 
funding  across  the  board  for  the  construction 
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of  courthouses;  reform  and  cut  funding  for 
the  Market  Promotion  Program  by  $47  mil- 
lion; cancel  cost  of  living  adjustments  for 
members  of  Congress  next  year;  increase 
grazing  fees  on  public  lands;  reduce  funding 
for  fossil  energy  research  and  development; 
cut  funding  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts;  and  eliminate  funding  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Steamtown  National  Historic 
Site.  I  agreed  with  the  majority  of  my  House 
colleagues  to  provide  funding  for  the  wool 
and  mohair  program  for  this  marketing  year, 
but  only  after  prohibiting  funds  from  being 
used  for  the  next  marketing  year  and  after 
being  promised  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
eliminating  the  entire  program  later  this 
year. 

CONCLUSION 

Going  beyond  the  recently  enacted  deficit 
reduction  law  to  make  new,  deep  cuts  In 
spending  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  take  not 
only  the  above  steps  but  some  tough  deci- 
sions on  i>opular  entitlement  programs, 
which  is  where  most  of  the  growth  in  federal 
spending  has  been  in  recent  years.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  my  colleagues  to  further 
cut  spending,  and  to  ensure  that  discipline 
and  restraint  characterize  our  fiscal  policy. 


HONORING  JOSEPH  STERNSTEIN 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27. 1993 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  join  with  my  many  constituents  in  honoring 
Rabbi  Joseph  P.  Sternstein  upon  his  receiving 
the  Max  Arzt  Distinguished  Rabbinic  Service 
Award  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America.  Rabbi  Sternstein,  an  outstanding 
leader  and  a  truly  dedicated  individual,  has 
served  the  Roslyn  community  as  Temple  Beth 
Sholom's  spiritual  leader  for  25  years.  His 
contribution  to  the  Jewish  community  over  the 
past  45  years  encompasses  a  variety  of  roles 
on  a  local,  national,  and  international  level  that 
include  teacher,  author,  communal  service 
leader,  and  scholar. 

Upon  ordination  from  the  seminary,  Rat>bi 
Sternstein  applied  his  diverse  talents  as  a 
scholar  and  earned  a  d<x:torate  in  medieval 
Jewish  philosophy  at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  and  a  doctorate  in  jurisprudence 
from  St.  John's  University.  He  is  also  a  charter 
fellow  of  the  Hert)ert  Lehman  Institute  of  Tal- 
mudic  Ethics.  His  scholariy  wortcs  have  been 
published  In  English,  Hebrew.  Yiddish,  and 
French.  Rabbi  Stemstelns'  works  are  numer- 
ous and  a  g(X>d  deal  of  his  writings  have  dealt 
with  Zionist  ideology  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween American  Jewry  and  Israel. 

His  deep  commitment  to  Zionism  and  his 
unique  leadership  abilities  led  him  to  chair  a 
group  of  major  national  and  intemational  orga- 
nizations. He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Jewish  hJatlonal  Fund,  the  Amencan  Zionist 
Federation,  and  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America.  At  present,  he  chairs  the  American 
Zionist  Youth  Foundation  and  serves  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  National  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  world 
executive  of  the  World  Union  of  General  Zlcxv 
Ists. 

On  a  local  level,  the  community  has  bene- 
fited from  his  many  talents  in  his  role  as  chair- 
man of  Task  Force  on  Cults  and  Missionaries 
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of  the  New  York  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council  and  chairman  of  the  Bikur  Cholim  Co- 
ordinating Council  of  the  UJA — Federation  of 
New  York.  In  addition,  he  is  past  president  of 
Histadrut  Ivnt,  the  Hebrew  culture  movement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  local  neightxjrhood  as  well 
as  the  world  community  has  been  enhanced 
by  the  leadership  and  service  provided  by 
Rabbi  Joseph  P.  Sternstein.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues here  today  to  join  together  with  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  Rabbi  Sternstein  for  all  he 
has  accompJished  and  all  he  will  yet  achieve. 


GOVERNMENT  IS  THE  PROBLEM 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers did  not  choose  to  defend  the  practices  of 
the  free  market  by  whim,  but  rather  because 
they  understood  that  a  laize-faire  approach  to 
the  market  would  lead  to  economic  prospenty. 
Since,  then,  history  has  demonstrated  that 
tree  men  and  free  markets  have  transformed 
the  experiment  of  a  few  I8th  century  colonists 
to  the  most  (xjwerful  economy  in  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  Federal  legislators  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  attempt  to  create 
Government  programs  tor  nearly  every  ailment 
of  Amehca.  In  response  to  falling  test  scores 
in  public  schools,  bureaucrats  Instinctively  de- 
mand more  taxpayer  money  and  increased 
Federal  regulation,  rather  than  allowing  par- 
ents to  have  more  power  to  decide  how  to 
educate  their  children.  When  unemployment 
goes  up.  Congress  wants  to  increase  taxes  on 
struggling  businesses  to  create  programs  for 
the  jobless,  instead  of  freeing  the  pnvate  sec- 
tor of  burdensome  taxes  in  order  to  create 
more  employment  opportunities. 

In  the  October  1993  journal  "Imprimis," 
Barry  Asmus  explains  why  the  private  sector 
contains  the  solutions  to  our  problems.  I  com- 
mend the  remarics  of  Mr.  Asmus  to  the  atlerv 
tlon  of  my  colleagues  so  that  they  may  re- 
member that  Amencan  was  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  freedom. 

[From  Imprimis,  Octotier  1993] 
Private  Sector  Solutions  to  Public 

Sector  Problems 
(By  Barry  Asmus,  Senior  Economist. 
National  Center  for  Policy  Analysis) 

Let's  play  a  "what  if  ^ame  about  public 
spending  for  a  moment.  Wbat  if  our  politi- 
cians had  said  back  in  1965:  "We  won't  spend 
a  dime  on  welfare  for  the  next  three  decades, 
but  in  the  early  1990s,  we  will  take  the 
money  we  would  have  spent  and  buy  every 
Fortune  500  company  and  every  piece  of  farm 
land  in  America.  Then  we  will  deed  these 
companies  and  farms  over  to  the  poor."  That 
is  exactly  what  politicians  could  have  done 
with  the  money— about  J3.5  trillion— that 
they  have  spent  on  welfare  since  1965.  If  they 
had,  what  would  the  problem  of  poverty  be 
like  today?  Would  there  tie  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  who  are  meml)er8  of  a  "perma- 
nent underclass"  and  millions  more  who 
qualify  as  "working  poor"? 

What  if  our  politicians  had  said  back  then: 
"Instead  of  spending  14  percent  of  the  GDP— 
about  S840  billion  in  1992— on  health  care, 
much  of  It  subsidized  government  spending. 
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we  will  promote  free  market  solutions,"  that 
is.  health  care  costs  paid  by  the  consumer  in- 
stead of  government  and  other  third  parties. 
Would  there  by  any  support  today  for  social- 
ized medicine,  for  price  controls  on  provider 
fees  and  charges,  or  for  adopting  what  is  ba- 
sically a  Third  World  model  for  US,  health 
care? 

What  if  they  had  also  said:  "Instead  of 
spending  more  money  than  any  nation  on 
earth  on  centralized,  government-run  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education — currently 
more  than  $200  billion  a  year  or  also  S6.000 
per  pupil— we  will  strengthen  the  private,  lo- 
cally-supported schools  that  were  once  the 
backbone  of  education  In  the  country." 
Would  40  percent  of  all  high  schoolers  today 
be  functionally  illiterate  or  reading  below 
the  8th  grade  level?  Would  one-quarter  of 
them  be  dropping  out? 

This  "game"  has  a  very  serious  purpose:  It 
shows  how  much  our  dependence  on  politi- 
cians and  public  sector  solutions  has  cost  us 
and  how  little  it  has  achieved.  Schemes  of 
top-down  economic  coordination  are  a  hope- 
less absurdity  whether  tried  by  the  U.S.  or 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

THE  essence  of  MODERN  POLmCS 

The  "public  choice"  school  of  economics 
explains  why  government  solutions  to  eco- 
nomic problems  inevitably  fail.  First,  politi- 
cians don't  spend  our  money  as  carefully  as 
if  it  were  their  own.  Second,  in  contrast  to 
the  private  business  firm,  the  public  agency 
has  no  bottom  line.  Prices,  wages,  interest, 
profits  are  not  a  part  of  the  government  cal- 
culus. The  politician  has  all  sorts  of  incen- 
tives to  spend  more  of  our  money  to  "do 
good"  (there  is  no  end  to  what  do-gooders 
will  do  with  other  people's  money).  It  is  im- 
portant that  they  "care"  about  a  perceived 
public  crisis  and  "bring  home  the  bacon"  to 
constituents,  so  as  to  increase  their  own  po- 
litical power  and  influence. 

Finally,  politicians  are  motivated  to  local- 
ize benefits  and^efuse  costs.  For  instance,  a 
few  Congressmen  can  get  together  in  com- 
mittee and  agree  to  award  sugar  beet  farm- 
ers in  their  districts  a  whopping  $1  or  S2  bil- 
lion in  subsidies  and  price  supports  in  ex- 
change for  electoral  support,  knowing  full 
well  that  since  it  costs  only  a  few  dollar  per 
taxpayer,  no  one  will  protest.  Every  Con- 
gressman has  supporters  who  are  quite  will- 
ing to  steal  from  the  many  to  benefit  them- 
selves. The  Congressman  gets  reelected  and 
special  interests  vow  their  continued  sup- 
port. 

Today,  government  at  all  levels  is  spending 
about  $2.3  trillion  of  our  money  every  year, 
in  contrast  to  the  $678  billion,  adjusted  for 
inflation,  in  1965.  Yet  we  still  have  the  same 
problems  and  they  are.  if  anything,  worse. 
Why?  It  is  not  because  politicians  are  spend- 
ing too  little.  It  is  because  there  are  inher- 
ent flaws  in  government  as  a  delivery  sys- 
tem. When  the  consumer  "purchases"  some- 
thing from  government,  the  good  or  service 
appears  to  be  "free."  The  act  of  consumption 
is  divorced  from  the  tax  payment  and  excess 
demand  always  results.  lii  addition,  effi- 
ciency suffers.  The  absence  of  a  profit  or  loss 
calculation  by  government  means  services 
such  as  gEU-bage  collection,  fire  protection, 
prisons,  city  management  services,  and 
schools,  for  example,  are  invariably  more  ex- 
pensive than  when  provided  by  private  indus- 
try. Government  does  a  rotten  job  of  running 
nearly  every  enterprise  it  undertakes  while 
simultaneously  reducing  personal  freedom 
and  choice. 

DEJA  VU  ALL  OVER  AGAIN 

The  Clinton  administration  continues  to 
stubbornly    insist   that   government   is   not 
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spending  or  regulating  enough.  Exploiting 
the  politics  of  envy  and  class  warfare,  they 
suggest  that  the  rich  are  not  paying  their 
"fair  share"  of  taxes,  though  the  top  one  per- 
cent of  income  earners  paid  17  percent  of  the 
total  federal  tax  burden  in  1980  and  27.5  per- 
cent in  1990. 

The  essence  of  modem  politics.  Clinton 
seems  to  think,  is  to  keep  the  populace  envi- 
ous and  then  to  drag  out  more  "experts"  and 
public  sector  "solutions."  That's  certainly 
what  is  happening  now.  Health  care  is  a  good 
example.  We  are  the  world  leader  in  health 
care.  There  is  no  place  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  has  a  system  as  successful  as  ours 
or  can  deliver  the  quality  of  health  care  we 
have  come  to  enjoy.  Yet  politicians  tell  us 
that  the  current  system  is  falling  apart  and 
that  only  government  can  "fix  things."  Stir- 
ring the  acids  of  envy,  they  portray  doctors 
and  drug  companies  as  the  enemies  who  need 
to  be  controlled  when  in  fact  it  is  govern- 
ment policy  and  the  legal  system  that  need 
changing.  Hillary  Clinton  warns  us  that  37 
million  Americans  are  uninsured,  even 
though  10  million  of  these  earn  more  than 
$30,000  per  year  and  fully  one-half  of  the  37 
million  are  without  insurance  for  less  than 
four  months.  To  the  extent  that  there  is  an 
uninsured  problem,  it  Is  the  result  of  govern- 
ment's larger  role  in  health  care  markets— 
largely  made  "free"  to  the  patient  by  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid— that  has  driven  medical 
care  costs  upward,  thereby  forcing  many  in- 
dividuals out  of  the  market. 

TAKING  FROM  PETER  TO  PAY  PAUL 

Politicians  cajn't  give  us  anything  without 
depriving  us  of  something  else.  Government 
is  not  a  god.  Every  dime  they  spend  must 
first  be  taken  from  someone  else.  Unfortu- 
nately, stealing  money  from  Peter  to  give  to 
Paul  really  makes  Peter  a  "Paul-bearer." 
The  last  Republican  administration  signed 
off  on  nearly  $300  billion  in  increased  taxes 
and  regulatory  costs  during  its  four  years. 
The  current  Democratic  administration 
wants  to  at  least  match  that  with  its  very 
first  round  of  proposed  tax  hikes. 

No  wonder  Washington.  DC.  is  so  often  de- 
scribed as  67  square  miles  surrounded  by  re- 
ality, an  influence-peddling  pleaisure  palace, 
a  whorehouse  where  every  four  years  we  get 
to  elect  a  new  piano  player.  Politicians  just 
don't  seem  to  understand  that  taxes  are  a 
disincentive  to  people  who  work.  save,  and 
invest.  High  taxes  actually  reduce  tax  reve- 
nues from  the  rich,  as  they  motivate  individ- 
uals to  reduce  their  taxable  income  and  eco- 
nomic activity.  And  the  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  politicians 
spend  at  least  $1.30  for  every  dollar  collected 
in  taxes.  Tax  rates  have  gone  up  and  down 
over  the  years,  but  spending  continues  to 
rise. 

THE  WEALTH  OF  NA'HONS 

The  good  news  is  that  despite  what  politi- 
cians are  doing  to  damage  our  economy— and 
they  are  doing  plenty — we  are  living  in  an 
age  when  the  possibilities  to  create  new 
wealth  and  expand  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  are  greater  than  ever.  In  today's 
global  marketplace  all  you  need  to  start  a 
business  is  a  telephone  and  a  fax  machine. 
Labor  and  capital  are  more  mobile  than  ever 
before,  going  where  they  are  wanted  and 
staying  where  they  are  well  treated.  Annual 
international  capital  flows  are  fifty  times 
greater  than  all  world  trade,  zooming  along 
fiber  optic  cables  and  bouncing  off  satellites 
at  the  speed  of  thought  rather  than  the  speed 
of  things.  The  earth  has  become  a  massive 
electronic  highway. 

The  world  economy  is  in  an  epochal  trans- 
formation from  the  Machine  Age  to  the  In- 
formation Age.  Brains  are  replacing  BTUs. 
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The  new  source  of  wealth  is  not  material,  it 
is  information.  Here  are  two  very  modest  ev- 
eryday examples:  Old-style  carburetors  used 
to  allow  automobiles  to  run  12  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline.  Now.  computerized  fuel 
injectors  allow  them  to  run  22  miles  on  the 
same  amount  of  fuel,  thereby  effectively  in- 
creasing the  world  supply  of  gasoline  by  one- 
third.  It  used  to  take  165  pounds  of  alu- 
minum to  make  one  thousand  cans.  Now.  it 
only  takes  30  pounds.  As  we  push  further 
into  the  information  age.  matter  will  no 
longer  matter.  It  is  what  the  mind  does  with 
matter  that  counts.  These  technological  ad- 
vances, and  thousands  like  them,  are  not  the 
result  of  public  spending;  they  are  the  result 
of  free  minds  at  work  in  a  free  market.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  says  Hillsdale  College  Presi- 
dent George  Roche,  that  "the  wealth  of  na- 
tions lies  not  in  material  resources  but  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men." 

Centralized  command  is  over.  Hiettirchal, 
corporate  bureaucracies  are  over.  We  are 
mowing  from  monolithic  palace  structures 
to  a  world  of  tents— fast,  flexible,  and  imme- 
diate response  to  changing  customer  de- 
mands. "Reinventing  government"  is  not 
going  to  work  because  government  is  the 
wrong  mechanism  to  give  people  what  they 
want.  The  information  economy  demands 
agility  and  the  efficiency  of  market  signals 
which  government  does  not  possess.  The 
speed  that  Wal-Mart  shows  in  responding  to 
consumer  preferences  in  its  markets  is  sim- 
ply not  possible  for  the  U.S.  postal  service  or 
the  top-heavy,  monopolistic  public  school 
system.  If  Marriott  believes  it  must  contract 
out  the  hotel's  parking,  then  what  are  the 
implications  for  municipally  operated  park- 
ing garages?  As  GM.  IBM.  Apple.  GE.  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  EDS  eliminate  bureau- 
cratic rule,  decentralize,  link  their  profit 
centers  in  partnership,  and  engage  in  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  self-education  and  assess- 
ment, what  are  the  odds  that  the  EPA.  FDA. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  to  name  a  few.  will  do  the  same? 

The  answer  is  privatization  wherever  pos- 
sible and  then  some.  Public  bureaucracies 
never  plan  their  own  demise.  We  must  do  it 
for  them,  arguing  on  the  grounds  that  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  property  does  not  pro- 
mote an  efficient  allocation  of  resources  but 
that  it  actually  prevents  it. 

THE  MAINSPRING  OF  HUMAN  PROGRESS 

Others  have  said  it  over  and  over  again: 
Freedom  is  the  mainspring  of  human 
progress.  But  our  politicians  apparently 
choose  to  ignore  this.  They  are  not  looking 
to  maximize  our  freedom;  they  are  bent  on 
limiting  it  and  on  confiscating  more  of  what 
we  earn  and  save.  The  idea  of  imposing  high- 
er taxes  and  more  regulation  on  an  economy 
to  help  it  grow  is  like  breaking  a  man's  leg 
to  help  him  run  faster.  As  with  everything 
politicians  do,  their  timing  is  awful.  Around 
the  world,  centralization,  industrial  plan- 
ning, and  command  economies  are  on  the 
way  out.  Privitlzation  around  the  globe  con- 
tinues to  be  the  goal— in  the  United  King- 
dom. Mexico.  Chile.  New  Zealand.  China, 
parts  of  Africa,  and  in  particular  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Most  of 
these  countries  are  lowering  taxes,  not  rais- 
ing them. 

Ironically,  in  the  midst  of  this  revolution. 
Clinton's  brain  tnist — in  particular  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Robert  Reich  and  intellec- 
tual guru  Lester  Thurow — offers  the  German 
"social  economy"  as  a  model  to  be  emulated. 
(Note  how  they  have  now  soured  on  Japan.) 
We  are  advised  to  copy  Germany's  apparent 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  even  as  Chancellor 
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Helmut  Kohl,  recognizing  his  nation's  folly, 
declares:  "A  successful  Industrial  nation — 
which  means  a  nation  with  a  future — doesn't 
allow  itself  to  be  organized  as  a  collective 
amusement  park."  Meager  job  growth  in 
Germany  has  been  mostly  in  the  government 
sectoi.  Labor  unions  and  "codetermination" 
in  industrial  management  have  produced  re- 
strictive labor  practices,  discouraged  new 
hiring,  and  limited  productivity  in  German 
industry.  The  current  German  recession  and 
the  cost  of  reunification  have  simply  accel- 
erated the  demise  of  the  earlier  "economic 
miracle."  It  appears  that  the  social  welfare 
state  can  no  longer  pay  for  its  foolhardy 
promises. 

It  has  taken  all  of  the  history  of  the  world 
to  reach  its  current  gross  world  product — 
about  $25  trillion— and  that  could  very  well 
double  in  the  next  30  years  because  so  many 
nations  in  Latin  America,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  Asia  have  finally  begun  to  throw  off  the 
chains  of  socialism  and  embrace  the  free 
market.  We  can  learn  from  them  as  we  seek 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  creeping  varieties  of 
collectivism  that  have  taken  root  here  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  sixty  years; 

Public  sector  problems  will  be  resolved 
best  through  private  sector  solutions. 

Individuals  are  the  ultimate  source  of 
wealth,  and  economic  growth  can  occur  only 
if  people  are  allowed  to  better  themselves  by 
taking  chances. 

It  is  entrepreneurial  business  that  creates 
prosperity,  not  politicians.  Government  can- 
not create  jobs.  The  miracle  of  a  government 
summer  employment  grant  is  more  than  off- 
set by  the  anti-miracle  of  higher  taxes  and 
the  private  businesses  that  fail  to  expand 
and  hire. 

The  economy  is  not  a  machine;  It  is  a  liv- 
ing social  organism.  The  beneficial  outcomes 
generated  by  a  spontaneous  free  market 
order  cannot  be  known  in  advance.  The  self- 
regulating  nature  of  a  market  economy  is 
comparable  to  the  interdependent  qualities 
of  the  biologist's  ecosystem,  not  the  mathe- 
matical precision  wished  for  by  so  many 
economists  in  their  static  systems  and  equa- 
tions. 

The  market  is  not  good  because  it  works; 
it  works  because  it  is  good.  As  one  economic 
historian  has  noted.  "It  is  a  plain  historical 
fact  that  the  treatment  of  man  by  man  be- 
came conspicuously  more  humane  side  by 
side  with  the  rise  of  capitalism." 

Freedom  and  capitalism  are  inseparable. 
Capitalism  is.  The  market,  like  gravity,  is. 

And  finally,  freedom  is  a  "virus"  for  which 
there  is  no  antidote. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  SLATTERY/ 
BLILEY  BILL  REAUTHORIZING 
THE  SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 


HON.  EARL  POMEROY 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today 
urging  support  for  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
[SDWA]  legislation  introduced  by  Representa- 
tives Slattery,  Bliley,  myself,  and  others.  I 
have  visited  with  mayors  and  community  lead- 
ers from  across  North  Dakota  who  have  told 
me  they  consider  the  reauthorization  of  SDWA 
to  be  one  of  their  top  priorities.  If  you've  heard 
the  same  horror  stories  as  I  have,  it  is  no  real 
surprise  that  they  place  such  a  premium  on 
this  legislation.  Small  water  systems  with  as 
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few  as  20  households  can  face  a  Si 0,000  bill 
for  compliance  and  ongoing  monitoring  re- 
quirements under  SDWA. 

Small  communities  simply  don't  have  the 
means  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions ol  our  current  dnnking  water  laws.  Many 
towns  must  willfully  fail  to  comply  with  these 
laws  because  they  cannot  afford  to  meet  the 
requirements,  ironically,  by  doing  so,  they 
open  themselves  up  to  the  possibility  of 
$10,000  per  day  in  fines  for  noncompliance.  In 
fiscal  year  1991,  over  16,500  community  water 
systems  violated  drinking  water  regulations. 

I  know  of  cases  where  this  has  happened. 
One  midwestern  town  with  600  residents  was 
fined  312,000  for  noncompliance  in  1990.  Un- 
fortunately, the  town  only  takes  in  $16,000  a 
year  in  property  taxes.  If  we  continue  down 
this  road,  we  will  drive  towns  like  these  out  of 
business  in  no  time  at  all. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  are  the  specific 
arbitrary  numbers  of  contaminants  that  must 
be  regulated — without  regard  to  the  risk  they 
represent.  Currently,  communities  just  monitor 
for  83  contaminants  and  the  EPA  will  require 
monitonng  for  25  more  contaminants  every  3 
years.  Rather  than  allow  communities  to  focus 
scarce  resources  on  contaminants  that  pose  a 
real  health  threat,  they  force  communities  to 
monitor  for  chemicals  which  may  never  be 
used  in  the  region,  or  the  State  for  that  matter. 
For  example,  one  of  the  83  contaminants 
every  State  must  monitor  for  is  a  pesticide 
which  is  used  only  on  pineapples,  which  are 
grown  only  In  Hawaii.  This  is  aosolutely  ridicu- 
lous. 

These  concerns  have  led  me  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation  to  address 
the  compliance  problems  facing  small  commu- 
nities. Our  bill  allows  for  flexibility  in  setting 
standards,  provides  for  State-tailored  pro- 
grams which  allow  communities  to  focus 
scarce  resources  on  existing  risks,  and  has  a 
comprehensive  variance  section  which  allows 
water  systems  to  use  the  best  available  afford- 
able technology  if  they  are  unable  to  comply 
with  the  requirement  that  they  use  the  best 
available  technology. 

Our  bill  takes  into  consideration  the  con- 
cerns of  rural  water  systems.  Governors, 
cities,  towns,  and  townships.  It  will  address  ir- 
relevant requirements  and  undue  financial  bur- 
dens, without  forgetting  the  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation: safe  drinking  water. 

In  my  short  time  here  in  Washington,  I  have 
found  that  Congress  is  all  to  quick  to  tell  cities 
and  States  they  must  do  something,  without 
providing  the  necessary  funds.  Unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandates  are  exhausting  resources  in 
communities  across  this  country.  Our  bill  does 
not  undermine  the  importance  of  the  current 
drinking  water  laws.  Rather,  our  SDWA  legis- 
lation includes  provisions  which  will  ensure 
safe  dnnking  water  without  bankrupting  our 
communities. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislation  introduced 
by  my  colleagues  and  I  will  have  broad  sup- 
port. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  COUNCILMAN  VIN- 
CENT LO  RE,  JR..  THE  SICILIAN 
CITIZEN'S  CLUB  MAN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  MENENDEZ 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  offer  my  congratulations  to  Councilman  Vin- 
cent Lo  Re,  Jr,  of  Bayonne,  NJ,  who  has  been 
selected  by  the  Sicilian  Citizen's  Club  as  their 
Man  of  the  Year  for  1993.  The  award  will  be 
presented  at  the  organization's  66th  anniver- 
sary dinner  dance,  to  be  chaired  by  Philip 
Constantino  and  co-chaired  by  Michael 
Senerchia.  The  event  will  be  held  at 
Maddalena's  Villa  Nova  in  Bayonne  on  Fnday 
evening.  October  29,  1993. 

Sicilian  Citizen's  Club  president  Frank 
Canne  has  declared  that,  "Councilman  Lo  Re 
was  selected  because  of  his  many  years  of 
service  to  the  community  of  Bayonne." 

Vincent  Lo  Re,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Bayonne  on 
February  16.  1947,  and  has  been  a  lifelong 
resident,  graduating  from  Bayonne  High 
School,  and  continuing  his  education  at  Jersey 
City  State  College.  He  earned  his  B.A.  degree 
in  the  social  sciences  in  1969,  and  went  on  to 
earn  his  M.B.A.  from  the  Rutgers  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business. 

Mr.  Lo  Re  has  been  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration at  Jersey  City  State  College  for  24 
years,  most  recently  serving  as  assistant  to 
the  vice  president  of  administration  and  fi- 
nance. 

In  addition  to  his  service  as  an  adminis- 
trator, he  has  been  an  adjunct  professor  of 
business  administration  at  Jersey  City  State 
College.  Hudson  County  Community  College, 
and  Stevens  institute  ot  Technology.  His  ex- 
tensive public  service  in  higher  education  in- 
cludes service  as  a  memt>er  of  the  planning 
commission  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Hudson  County  Community  College.  He  was 
also  a  Middle  States  Association  evaluation 
team  member. 

Vincent  Lo  Re.  Jr.,  participates  widely  in 
community  activities  and  has  tieen  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Bayonne,  city  chair- 
man— Bayonne  Coiumbus  Committee,  presi- 
dent of  the  Jersey  City  State  College  Alumni 
Association  and  a  memljer  of  the  executive 
Ixiard  of  the  Bayonne  council — Boy  Scouts  of 
Amenca.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
Bayonne  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  the  Occu- 
pational Center  of  Hudson  County  and  the  Ba- 
yonne Bicentennial  Committee.  In  1979  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Brendan  Byrne  as 
the  State  representative  to  the  tx>ard  ot  the 
Bayonne  Housing  Authonty. 

Viricent  is  currently  a  memt)er  of  the  Sicilian 
Citizens  Club  of  Bayonne.  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Chnstians  an6  Jews,  and  the 
Order — Sons  of  Italy  in  Amenca.  He  is  a  com- 
municant of  St.  Henrys  Church  where  he 
served  as  a  lector,  commentator,  and  council 
member. 

In  May  1990.  Vincent  Lo  Re,  Jr.,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  municipal  council  in  the  city  of  Ba- 
yonne where  he  represents  the  city's  third 
ward.  On  March  26,  1993,  he  received  the 
Civic  Award  from  the  Bayonne  branch.  Na- 
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tional  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People. 

But  most  important  of  all,  Vincent  is  a  dedi- 
cated family  man.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Janice  Kapec,  an  elementary  school  teacher 
at  the  Vroom  Learning  Center.  They  are  the 
proud  parents  of  one  son.  Vincent  III. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  wish  Mr.  Lo  Re  con- 
tinued success  and  offer  him  my  congratula- 
tions on  this  honor.  I  know  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  celebrating  his  dedication  to  his  commu- 
nity, and  in  looking  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  service  to  come. 
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REAUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  NEW 
JERSEY  COASTAL  HERITAGE 
TRAIL 


COMMENDING  SECRETARY  CHRIS- 
TOPHER FOR  PROMOTING 
DENUCLEARIZATION  IN  THE 
FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Chnstopher  deserves  credit  for  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  denucleanzation  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  On  his  tnp  to  the  New  Inde- 
pendent States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
Secretary  Chnstopher  gained  assurances  from 
Kazakhstan  that  it  will  accede  to  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  [NPT]  and  renewed 
pledges  by  Ukrainian  President  Leonid 
Kravchuk  that  Ukraine  will  also  give  up  all  of 
its  nuclear  weapons. 

In  return,  the  administration  has  pledged  aid 
to  both  countnes  if  they  follow  through.  $140 
million  for  Kazakhstan  and  at  least  $330  mil- 
lion for  Ukraine,  for  weapons  dismantlement, 
environmental  cleanup,  and  economic  assist- 
ance. 

This  policy  IS  right  on  the  mark.  If  Ukraine 
or  Kazakhstan  tsecome  full-fledged  nuclear  na- 
tions It  will  increase  strategic  instability  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  undermine  efforts  to 
secure  a  lengthy  extension  of  the  NPT  in 
1995.  We  must  continue  to  make  nonprolifera- 
tion  a  condition  for  full  strategic  and  economic 
cooperation  with  these  former  Soviet  Reput)- 
lics.  But  we  must  also  hok)  out  substantial  car- 
rots to  encourage  Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan  to 
carry  out  their  non-nuclear  pledges.  Some 
argue  that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
give  these  countnes  aid  for  nonproliferation. 
What  we  cannot  afford  is  more  countnes  hav- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  increasing  the  chances 
that  terronsts  will  acquire  nuclear  know-how. 

If  anything,  we  should  expand  our  current 
policy.  Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  legislation 
providing  up  to  $500  million  in  leftover  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  funds  to  the  former  Soviet  re- 
publics for  environmental  clean-up  and  nuclear 
safety  assistance — but  only  if  the  republics 
joined  the  NPT.  Ukraine  recently  announced  it 
will  continue  operating  its  dangerous 
Chernobyl  reactors,  despite  widespread  anti- 
nuclear  sentiment  in  the  republic.  The  United 
States  should  propose  enough  aid  to  Ukraine 
to  set  up  alternate  energy  sources — but  only  if 
Kiev  gives  up  its  nuclear  weeipons. 

The  administration  deserves  credit  for  its  ef- 
forts on  this  important  issue  and  Congress 
should  show  stror>g  support. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  simple  funding  reauthorization  for 
the  New  Jersey  Coastal  Hentage  Trail.  This 
measure  is  similar  to  legislation  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  my  colleague  Senator  Bradley. 

The  New  Jersey  Coastal  Heritage  Trail  was 
established  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  Octotjer 
1988,  to  highlight  the  many  points  of  scenic 
and  natural  beauty  along  the  New  Jersey 
Coast,  and  to  identify  sites  of  historic  and  cul- 
tural interest.  The  trail  starts  in  the  North  at 
Sandy  Hook  and  extends  South  to  Cape  May, 
where  it  swings  west  into  the  Delaware  Bay 
region. 

The  trail  includes  such  resources  as  wildlife 
refuges,  marine  mammal  sanctuaries,  sailing 
and  fishing  communities,  historic  sites  and 
lighthouses,  forts  and  battlefields,  national 
monuments,  abandoned  shipwrecks,  scenic 
routes,  such  as  Ocean  Dnve  in  Cape  May 
County,  and  entire  communities,  such  as 
Smithville.  Salem,  Bridgeton,  Ocean  Grove, 
and  Cape  May.  Many  of  these  sites  are  of  sig- 
nificance not  only  to  New  Jersey,  but  are  part 
of  the  national  heritage  of  all  Americans. 

The  trail  does  not  require  the  acquisition, 
taking,  or  purchase  of  property.  Its  purpose  is 
to  identify  the  famous,  as  well  as  the  little- 
known  or  underutilized  attractions  for  the  ben- 
efits  of  residents  and  visitors  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  However,  some  funding  is  still 
needed  to  provide  an  op)eration  base  for  the 
trail,  to  complete  the  comprehensive  interpre- 
tive plan,  and  for  other  resources  related  to 
the  trail's  success. 

The  continued  success  of  the  New  Jersey 
Coastal  heritage  trail  will  build  greater  public 
sufjport  for  the  identification  and  preservation 
of  important  cultural,  historical,  and  ecological 
treasures  throughout  the  country.  I  am  certain 
that  the  small  Federal  expenditures  to  main- 
tain this  trail  will  t>e  more  than  compensated 
by  the  return  to  the  public. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisfa- 
tion. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
with  Chairman  FoRO  in  introducing  legislation 
making  technical  corrections  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  Chairman  Ford  and  I  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  insure  that  this  bill  is 
a  purely  technical  bill  making  only  grammatical 
corrections  and  clanfying  original  cor>gres- 
sional  intent. 

I  am  especially  pieased  that  this  legislation 
clanfies  what  we  sought  to  do  in  the  1992 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  by  ensur- 
ir^  that  quality  programs  providing  short-term 
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education  and  training  would  retain  eligibility 
for  the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  Pro- 
gram [FFELPJ.  This  was  achieved  by  amend- 
ing section  481(e)  to  require  that  programs  of 
less  than  600  clock  hours  would  have  to  dem- 
onstrate venfiable  completion  and  job  place- 
ment rates  of  at  least  70  percent.  However, 
our  intent,  as  reflected  in  a  colloquy  on  the 
House  floor  last  year,  was  to  preserve  eligi- 
bility of  all  short-term  programs  until  regula- 
tions detailing  these  new  requirements  were 
promulgated.  This  bill  clarifies  that  policy. 

I  am  also  glad  that  this  legislation  clarifies 
congressional  intent  with  regard  to  different 
loan  limits  for  students  based  upon  the  year  in 
which  they  were  enrolled  in  school.  Since  en- 
actment of  the  1992  Higher  Education  Act 
Amendments,  questions  have  ansen  as  to 
whether  undergraduate  students  who  are  en- 
rolled in  programs  requiring  an  associate's  de- 
gree for  admission  are  entitled  to  third  or  first 
year  loan  limits.  This  bill  clarifies  that  such  stu- 
dents are  and  have  been  eligible  to  borrow  as 
third  year  undergraduates  for  both  Stafford 
and  SLS  loans  if  they  have  successfully  com- 
pleted 2  years  of  any  pwstsecondary  program 
and  the  prerequisities  for  admission  to  the 
new  program  include  at  least  2  years  of  prior 
fxjstsecondary  education.  If  the  prerequisite  is 
a  baccalaureate  degree,  then  the  new  pro- 
gram is  considered  a  fifth  year  undergraduate 
program  for  guaranteed  student  loan  pur- 
poses. This  bill  allows  students  enrolled  at  in- 
stitutions which  require  an  associate  or  t>acca- 
laureate  degree  to  remain  eligible  for  the  high- 
er loan  limits. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  chairman  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  so  that  provisions  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act  amendments  are 
clanfied  and  corrected  to  ensure  that  congres- 
sional Intent  is  clear.  I  look  forward  to  enacting 
this  legislation  soon. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AL  GUTIERREZ 


HON.  CALVIN  M.  DOOLEY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 
Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
recognize  and  honor  Al  Gutierrez  of  Bakers- 
field,  CA.  who  served  a  distinguished  31  years 
with  the  Kern  County  Shenff's  Department. 

Al  recently  retired  as  shenffs  chief  deputy, 
a  short  title  with  a  long  list  of  resfxinsibilities. 
He  was  in  charge  of  13  sheriff's  substations 
and  served  as  chief  of  the  department's  Vol- 
unteer Services  Bureau,  which  includes  the 
Sheriff's  Reserves,  search  and  rescue  teams. 
rescue  divers.  Explorer  Scouts,  and  the  Citi- 
zen Service  Program.  Chief  Deputy  Gutierrez 
also  advised  the  Kern  County  Sheriff's  Foun- 
dation and  was  a  consultant  with  the  Kern 
County  Hispanic  Advisory  Council. 

Al  has  found  time  to  be  active  in  the  Ba- 
kersfield  community,  as  well.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Kern  County  Management 
Council  and  a  member  of  the  Caledonia 
Lodge  No.  486  of  the  Masons,  the  Scottish 
Rite,  the  Kern  County  Shrine  Club,  Elks  Lodge 
No.  266,  the  FBI  National  Academy  Associ- 
ates, the  Hispanic  Command  Officers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  International  Footpnnt  Associa- 
tion. 
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In  addition,  Al  is  an  avid  golfer  who  plays  to 
a  10  handicap.  He  is  in  his  third  year  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Kern  River  Men's  Golf  Club  and 
has  been  chairman  of  the  security  committee 
for  three  Ben  Hogan  satellite  professional  golf 
tournaments  in  Bakersfleld. 

Al  is  a  devoted  family  man.  He  is  married  to 
Sally  Anne,  an  executive  secretary  for  an  oil- 
field construction  company,  and  is  the  father 
of  three  grown  children  who  have  presented 
him  with  four  grandchildren. 

Chief  Deputy  Gutierrez  began  his  career 
with  the  Kern  County  Sheriff's  Department  on 
August  1 ,  1962,  as  a  deputy  sheriff.  He  served 
as  an  investigator  I  and  II  from  1967  to  1974; 
as  a  sergeant  from  1974  to  1980;  a  lieutenant 
from  1980  to  1983;  and  commander  from 
1983  10  1986. 

He  was  named  chief  deputy  in  1986  and 
served  as  chief  of  detentions  until  1990,  when 
he  was  assigned  as  bureau  chief  of  the  de- 
partment's substations  and  manager  of  the 
Volunteer  Services  Division. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  please  join 
me  In  wishing  Al  Gutierrez,  devoted  husband, 
father,  and  grandfather  and  active  community 
member,  the  best  of  luck  during  his  retirement. 


REMARKS  OF  DEPUTY  SECRETARY 
WILLIAM  J.  PERRY 


HON.  JOHN  S.  TANNER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 24,  1993,  Deputy  Secretary  William  J. 
Perry  and  I  welcomed  our  men  and  women 
home  from  their  duty  in  Somalia.  His  remarks 
at  that  time  were  important  to  our  troops  and 
I  wanted  to  include  those  remarks  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  RECORD 
the  text  of  Deputy  Secretary  Perry's  speech 
welcoming  Task  Force  160. 

Remarks  by  Deputy  Secretary  Perry 
Welcoming  of  Task  Force  160 

Soldiers  of  the  160th'  Special  Operations 
Aviation  Regiment,  Night  Stalkers.  75th 
Ranger  Regiment,  and  our  hosts  from  the 
101st. 

It's  a  real  privilege  to  speak  for  Senator 
Sasser,  Congressman  Tanner.  General  Sulli- 
van. Secretary  Aspin.  and  President  Clinton, 
to  welcome  you  back  home  and  to  thank 
you.  I  especially  want  to  convey  a  heartfelt 
"thank  you"  from  President  and  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton, who  are  meeting  this  morning  with  your 
wounded  comrades  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

Thank  you  for  taking  on  a  tough  job.  And 
thank  you  for  performing  it  with  great  skill 
and  courage. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
family  members.  You  have  endured  the  sepa- 
ration and  the  agonizing  uncertainty  of  hav- 
ing loved  ones  on  a  hazardous  mission  in  a 
far  away  land. 

We  went  to  Somalia  last  December  to  de- 
liver humanitarian  aid.  At  that  time,  inno- 
cent people  were  dying  on  a  massive  scale. 
The  nation  was  ravaged  by  years  of  brutal 
civil  war  and  famine.  An  estimated  1,000  jjeo- 
ple  were  dying  a  day,  and  800,000  refugees 
were  forced  into  exile. 

In  a  few  months,  we  were  able  to  bring 
order  to  the  country  and  relieve  the  famine. 
We  saved  untold  thousands  of  lives. 
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Then.  In  June,  the  militia  forces  under 
Aideed  began  attacking  U.N.  forces  In 
Mogadishu,  killing  28  in  a  few  days.  All  that 
we  had  accomplished  at  that  point  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  since  the  U.N.  forces  In 
Mogadishu  were  unable  to  deal  with  the 
Guerrilla  warfare  that  had  begun.  So  our 
military  commander  in  Mogadishu  asked  for 
help.  The  mission  was  a  tough  one.  so  we 
sent  in  the  best— Night  Stalkers  and  Rang- 
ers. 

You  went  there  to  restore  security  to  the 
city  so  that  humanitarian  aid  could  resume. 
And  you  succeeded,  but  at  a  heavy  price. 

That  price  was  exacted  when  we  lost  a 
Blackhawk  on  28  September,  and  again  dur- 
ing the  flreflght  in  Mogadishu  on  Octol>er 
3rd.  That  fight  demonstrated  the  skill,  dis- 
cipline, and  courage  of  the  Night  Stalkers 
and  Rangers. 

When  two  of  your  helicopters  were  shot 
down  and  the  crews  endangered,  you  never 
hesitated.  You  continued  to  fly  into  hostile 
fire.  You  gave  effective  fire  support  to  the 
Rangers,  who  were  vastly  outnumbered. 

From  this  day  forward,  no  one  will  recite 
the  Ranger's  creed,  "Never  shall  I  fall  my 
comrades",  without  thinking  of  your  display 
of  courage  in  Magadishu  on  October  3rd. 
That  day  you  showed  the  world  that  "Night 
Stalkers  don't  quit". 

And  we  saw  your  determination  and  profes- 
sionalism in  Michael  Durant.  who  braved  his 
captors  and  bore  his  wounds  with  quiet  cour- 
age. As  tough  and  resolute  as  Chief  Durant 
was.  I  was  equally  impressed  by  the  courage 
displayed  by  his  wife.  Her  message  on  na- 
tional television  to  remind  her  husband  of 
NSDQ  reminded  us  of  the  dedication  and  sup- 
port at  home.  Her  courage  provided  all  of  us 
courage. 

Because  of  your  skill,  discipline,  and  cour- 
age, you  stood  firm  with  your  comrades  and. 
although  you  suffered  significant  casualties, 
you  inflicted  casualties  on  your  attackers 
many  times  greater  than  what  our  troops 
suffered.  In  fact,  your  actions  with  the  Rang- 
ers that  day  effectively  disabled  Aldeed's  mi- 
litia and  led  directly  to  his  willingness  to 
call  for  a  cease  fire  and  negotiate  a  political 
settlement. 

I  came  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  your 
courage  and  to  express  my  deep  personal 
sense  of  loss  at  the  death  of  your  fellow  sol- 
diers. I  especially  want  to  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  the  families  of  the  soldiers  who 
gave  their  lives. 

Personal  hardship  is  not  a  stranger  to  Fort 
Campbell,  and  the  Nation  joins  with  you 
once  again  in  your  suffering. 

When  General  Sullivan  presented  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  to  Chief  Durant  last  week,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  proud  of  him.  the  Chief  re- 
plied, "I  am  proud  to  be  an  American".  I  can 
tell  the  Chief  and  the  other  Night  Stalkers 
and  Rangers,  that  all  Americans  are  proud  of 
you.  and  admire  your  professionalism  and 
skill.  And  all  Americans  are  grateful  for 
your  courage  and  your  service  to  our  coun- 
try. 

God  bless  you.  and  God  bless  America. 


AMEND  THE  WAR  POWERS 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  PETER  A.  DeFAZIO 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March  of  this 
year,   I  wrote  to  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
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Chairman  LEE  Hamilton  asking  him  to  attempt 
to  wofk  with  this  administration  to  develop  a 
revised  War  Powers  Resolution  that  lultills  the 
intentions  ot  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution.  It 
seems  now  that  Congress  may  be  ready  to 
engage  m  this  debate.  So  today  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  I  have  introduced  in  every 
Congress  since  my  first  term  that  restores 
Congress'  constitutional  power  to  declare  war 
Of  othen*^ise  introduce  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into 
foreign  conflicts. 

I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
many  times  dunng  the  last  7  years  arxl  called 
for  Congress  to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities 
and  obligations  under  the  war  powers  clause 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  I  have  criticized  and 
fought  the  lawless  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
by  two  Republican  Presidents.  This  year.  I 
have  also  cntiazed  a  President  of  my  own 
party  for  the  same  failure  to  comply  with  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  and  the  Constitution. 

The  United  States  is  now  in  the  43d  year  of 
a  constitutional  cnsis.  The  cnsis  began  when 
President  Harry  Truman  introduced  a  large 
American  military  force  into  the  Korean  conflict 
without  any  congressional  authonzation  what- 
soever. His  administration  advanced  the  un- 
heard-of theory  that  "the  President,  as  Conv 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  has  full  control  over  the  use 
thereof. " 

For  the  first  time  in  Amencan  history,  a 
President  claimed  the  full  share  of  the  war- 
making  powers  granted  to  Congress  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Today,  Mr  Speaker,  an- 
other Democratic  President  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing much  the  same  claim. 

This  should  not  be  a  partisan  issue,  though 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  are  making  It  one.  I  am  frankly 
amazed  at  the  hypocnsy  of  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  defended  the  imperial  Presi- 
defx:y  when  their  party  heW  the  office,  but 
ctoak  themselves  in  a  concern  for  the  Con- 
stitution when  the  President  is  a  member  of 
the  opposing  party. 

My  sole  concern  is  to  defend  the  mtegnty  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  intent  of  the  Framers 
when  they  assigned  the  power  to  declare  war 
to  Congress  arxj  Congress  alone. 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  clearfy  in- 
terxled  that  the  power  to  initiate  war,  whether 
declared  or  undeclared,  should  reside  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government.  Not  only  did 
they  give  Congress  the  power  "to  declare  war, 
and  grant  letters  of  marque  and  repnsal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
water,"  they  also  gave  Congress  the  power  to 
"make  rules  for  the  Government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  the  power 
to  "define  and  punish  pxracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations,"  and  the  power  to 
"raise  and  support  armies  '  *  '  [and]  a  Navy." 

If  that  were  not  enough.  Congress  is  given 
perhaps  the  broadest  grant  of  power  in  the 
Constitution,  the  power  'to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  executkjn  the  foregoing  power,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof." 

The  PreskJent's  vaunted  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  accord- 
ing to  Alexander  Hamilton,  wtra  among  the 
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Framers  was  the  champion  for  a  strong  Presi- 
dency, was  limited  to  "nothing  more  than  the 
supreme  command  and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces, "  as  opposed  to  the  Bnt- 
ish  King,  whose  power  included  "the  declanng 
of  war  arxJ  '  *  *  the  raising  and  regulation  of 
fleets  and  armies." 

The  Framers  sought  to  create  a  chief  exec- 
utive, not  another  King.  The  power  to  lead  the 
Nation  into  a  costly  overseas  military  adven- 
ture was  a  power  they  explicitly  denied  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  James  Madi- 
son spoke  for  all  of  his  colleagues  when  he 
wrote,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson: 

The  constitution  supposes,  what  the  his- 
tory of  all  governments  demonstrates,  the 
Executive  Is  the  branch  of  power  most  Inter- 
ested in  war  and  most  prone  to  It.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly, with  studied  care,  vested  the  ques- 
tion of  war  In  the  Legislature. 

Presidents  up  until  Harry  Truman  by  and 
large  honored  the  constitutional  scheme.  But 
since  that  time,  the  President  has  increasingly 
asserted  the  power  to  make  war  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Constitution  and  the  legitimate 
role  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  What  alarms  me 
most  of  all  IS  that  Congress,  the  press,  and 
the  public  seem  to  have  accepted  the  Impenal 
Presidency. 

The  constitutional  crisis  came  to  a  head  with 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lulkjn.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  a 
loosely  worded  declaration  supporting  the 
President's  actions  to  defend  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  Southeast  Asia  and  deter  ag- 
gression. Members  of  the  Senate  rose  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  resolution  was  not  in- 
terxJed  to  authonze  a  wider  war.  but  two  U.S. 
Presidents  read  it  differently. 

Only  two  Members  of  Congress  opposed 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  One  of  them 
was  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  and  in  opposing 
this  resolution  today  1  am  proud  to  echo  his 
words  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1964: 

I  believe  history  will  record  that  we  have 
made  a  great  mistake  by  subverting  and  cir- 
cumventing the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ...  by  means  of  this  resolution.  As  I 
argued  earlier  today  ...  we  are  in  effect  giv- 
ing the  President  warmaklng  powers  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  I  l)€lieve 
that  to  be  a  historic  mistake. 

History  vindicated  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  War  Powers  resolution,  ptissed  in 
1973  over  President  Nixon's  veto,  was  a 
response  not  only  to  the  excesses  of  the 
E:xecutive  during  the  Vietnam  war,  but 
also  to  the  near-total  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility during  that  period  by  Con- 
gress. The  resolution  was  intended  to: 

Insure  that  the  collective  judgement  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President  will 
apply  to  the  Introduction  of  United  States 
Forces  Into  hostilities,  or  Into  situations 
where  Imminent  Involvement  in  hostilities  Is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances,  and 
to  the  continued  use  of  such  forces  In  hos- 
tilities or  in  such  situations. 

The  resolution  requires  the  President  to  re- 
port to  Congress  under  section  4(a)(1)  when- 
ever he  introduces  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into 
hostile  situations.  Congress  must  act  within  60 
days  to  authonze  their  continued  presence,  or 
they  must  be  withdrawn.  Unfortunately,  Presi- 
dential compliance  with  the  reportir>g  and  con- 
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suiting    requirements    of    the    resolution    has 
been  nearly  nonexistent. 

The  Congressional  Record  is  equally  dis- 
mal In  1987.  when  President  Reagan  used 
the  U.S.  Navy  to  escort  reflagged  Kuwaiti 
tankers,  both  the  House  and  Senate  repeat- 
edly ducked  the  war  powers  issue.  Despite  a 
major  military  build-up  in  the  gulf — despite  the 
fact  that  37  U.S.  seamen  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Stark  were  killed  by  an  Iraqi  missile,  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  vessels  were  damaged  by 
mines,  and  the  exchange  of  hostile  fire  be- 
tween  United  States  and  Iranian  forces,  the 
President  did  not  submit  a  report  pursuant  to 
section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
and  Congress  did  not  demand  one. 

It  was  left  to  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  to  seek  relief  in  the  Federal  courts.  The 
courts  judged  the  matter  to  be  a  nonjusticiable 
political  question.  Today  we  have  arrived  at 
the  final  and  complete  unravelling  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  The  President  has  once 
again  failed  to  property  comply  with  the  law. 
and  Congress  has  done  little  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  rise  today  to  once  again  introduce  legisla- 
tion revising  the  War  Powers  Resolution  to  re- 
quire advance  congressional  authonzation  for 
any  use  of  U.S.  troops  in  hostilities,  except  in 
a  limited  number  of  emergency  situations. 

Experience  shows  that  Congress  and  the 
public  are  reluctant  to  undercut  the  President's 
command  of  U.S.  troops  once  the  bullets  are 
flying.  That  is  why  the  Framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution gave  Congress  the  sole  fxjwer  to  de- 
clare war  or  otherwise  initiate  overseas  hos- 
tilities. And  that  is  what  is  wrong  with  the  cur- 
rent War  Powers  Resolution;  it  implicitly  grants 
the  President  the  power  to  introduce  troops 
into  hostilities  for  up  to  90  days.  My  bill  re- 
stores Congress'  constitutional  prerogatives  by 
requinng  statutory  authorization  tjefore  U.S. 
troops  are  placed  into  hostilities,  except  in  the 
case  of  clear  threats  tc  the  terntory  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  its  troops  or  its 
citizens  overseas. 

As  Congress  begins  the  deljate  over  the 
awesome  power  to  make  war,  I  hope  we  will 
not  trade  away  the  few  remaining  shreds  of 
the  powers  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Constitution 
in  exchange  for  a  promise  by  the  executive 
branch  to  consult  with  a  few  congressional 
leaders.  That  would  be  a  histonc  abdication  of 
our  responsibility  and  in  my  judgment  a  viola- 
tion of  our  oath  to  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1993 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant past,  an  Amencan  President  dedicated 
Amencan  peacekeeping  forces  to  a  humani- 
tarian mission  in  a  foreign  country.  This  tem- 
porary deployment  became  an  extended  mis- 
sion, as  the  American  forces  remained  on  for- 
eign soil  far  longer  than  anyone  intended. 
While  this  descnptlon  might  well  describe 
President  Kennedy  in  Vietnam.  President 
Reagan  in  Lebanon,  or  President  Clinton  in 
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Somalia,  it  actually  refers  to  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  foray  into  Haiti  in  1915. 

U.S.  Marines  established  control  of  Haiti  be- 
ginning in  1915  and  did  not  leave  until  1934 — 
19  years  later.  With  Amencan  sentiment  lean- 
ing away  from  foreign  interventions  and  United 
Stales  forces  already  struggling  to  escape  the 
quagmire  in  Somalia,  President  Clinton  would 
be  well  advised  to  read  the  following  article. 
written  by  Raymond  R.  Coffey  m  ttie  October 
19,  1993,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

As  a  former  history  professor.  I  believe  the 
President  needs  to  bone  up  on  his  Haitian  his- 
tory and  remember  the  most  basic  rule  of  his- 
tory: Don't  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Hopefully  he  will  not  forget  history  and  repeat 
Wilson's  ill-advised  intrusion.  If  he  repeats  that 
mistake,  it  seems  likely  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  repeat  theirs. 

Hard  Haiti  Lesson  Already  in  Books 

Woodrow  Wilson  sent  the  U.S.  Marines  Into 
Haiti  on  July  28,  1915.  upon  the  assassination 
of  Jean  Vilbrun  Guillaume  Sam.  the  sixth 
president  of  Haiti  to  meet  violent  death 
there  In  the  space  of  only  four  years. 

Wilson  cited  "humanitarian"  concerns  for 
his  armed  takeover  of  a  country  that  had  de- 
clared its  Independence  as  long  ago  as  1804. 

The  marines  didn't  get  out  of  Haiti  until 
Aug.  21.  1934.  In  all  basic  respects,  the  United 
States  ran  the  place  for  nearly  20  tough 
years.  And  Haiti,  now  the  poorest  country  In 
the  western  hemisphere,  has  been  a  disaster 
case  ever  since. 

Just  thought  I'd  mention  the  history,  since 
President  Clinton  is  talking  tough  again, 
sending  U.S.  Navy  ships  to  blockade  Haiti, 
deploying  one  company  of  infantry  to  Guan- 
tanamo,  Cuba  (which  is  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent Island),  to  safeguard  Americans  in 
Haiti,  and  refusing  to  rule  out  the  use  of 
military  force  In  Haiti  Itself. 

All  In  the  name  of  re-installing  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide — deposed  In  a  military 
coup  two  years  ago  but  alive  in  American 
exile — as  president  of  Haiti  and,  presump- 
tively, establishing  democracy  there. 

Which  I  suppose  Is  at  least  as  "humani- 
tarian" a  motive  as  Wilson  conjured  up  for 
sending  In  the  Marines  more  than  75  years 
ago. 

But  did  Clinton  somehow.  I  wonder,  make 
it  all  the  way  through  Georgetown.  Oxford 
and  Yale  law  (while  dodging  his  own  genera- 
tion's war  in  Vietnam)  without  ever  having 
acquainted  himself  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
American  philosopher  George  Santayana 
(1863-1952)? 

"Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it."  Santayana  wrote  in 
"The  Life  of  Reason." 

I'm  sure  Clinton  wouldn't  want  American 
troops  stuck  in  Haiti  for  19  years — or  even 
until  the  next  New  Hampshire  primary. 

But  then  I'm  also  reasonably  confident 
that  Wilson  didn't  expect  either  that  his  Ma- 
rines would  be  there  through  World  War  I 
and  well  Into  the  Great  Depression. 

Given  the  hard-learned  lessons  of  our  his- 
tory in  Haiti,  not  to  mention  our  more  re- 
cently hard-learned  lessons  in  Somalia, 
wouldn't  It  be  prudent  for  Clinton  to  figure 
how  he's  going  to  get  out  of  Haiti  before  he 
goes  In? 

And  aren't  we  as  entitled  to  prudence  from 
our  commander  In  chief  as  to  displays  of  bra- 
vado that  serve  only  to  make  us  look  silly. 
inexperienced.  Ineffective  and  out  of  our 
league  even  against  a  gang  of  Haitian  bully 
boys?" 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  had  18  American 
soldiers  killed  and  more   than  75  wounded 
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while  futilely  chasing  some  alleged 
•warload"  around  Somalia— a  "warlord" 
who  days  later  performed  in  public  at  a  TV 
press  conference. 

Only  last  weekend  did  Clinton's  UN  Am- 
bassador Whatshemame  get  around  to  In- 
forming us  that.  oops,  we're  not  chasing  him 
anymore. 

Then  last  week.  Clinton  dispatched  200 
U.S.  soldiers  to  Haiti  on  a  "nation  building" 
exercise  only  to  have  to  order  them  (and 
their  ship)  to  turn  around  and  turn  tail. 

Seems  the  troops  were  armed  only  with 
pistols,  which  made  them  no  match  for  the 
organized  hoodlums  who  refused  to  let  them 
dock. 

Pretty  embarrassing  with  the  whole  world 
watching.  Didn't  it  occur  to  anyone  ahead  of 
time  that  sending  soldiers  into  a  potential 
combat  zone  armed  like  cops  on  the  beat  was 
pretty  dumb? 

The  White  House  was  all  worked  up  Mon- 
day over  a  Republican-led  suggestion  to  re- 
quire congressional  authorization  for  Clinton 
to  commit  American  troops  to  Haiti.  The 
president  could  not  accept  any  restriction 
eroding  his  constitutional  authority  as  com- 
mander in  chief,  aides  said. 

Right,  of  course.  But  I  have  the  feeling 
that  a  lot  of  Americans  might  agree  with 
GOP  Senate  Minority  Leader  Bob  Dole  of 
Kansas  that: 

"I  wouldn't  risk  any  American  lives  to  put 
Aristide  back  In  power  and  try  to  force  de- 
mocracy on  Haiti  'where  there's  no  real 
record  of  democracy  in  the  past — I  don't 
know  how  long — way  back  in  the  1930s  or  be- 
fore." 

History  can  be  a  hard  teacher.  But  a  useful 
one. 
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his  retirement  after  25  years  as  director  of  the 
Baptist  Family  Services. 


BRANDY  BETH  HUSE  HONORED 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  EDWIN 
ARMITAGE 


HON.  DAVID  MANN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1993 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  with 
me  in  recognizing  Mr.  Edwin  Armitage  who  will 
be  retinng  after  25  years  as  Director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Baptist  Associations  Baptist  Family 
Services  on  December  31,  1993.  The  Baptist 
Family  Services  is  the  longest-continuing-in- 
service  juvenile  rehabilitation  ministry  in  the 
Southem  Baptist  Convention.  The  Cincinnati 
Community  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Edwin 
Armitage  for  helping  to  make  family  values  a 
priority  and  a  reality. 

As  director,  Edwin  has  been  credited  with 
making  the  Baptist  Family  Services  a  more  ef- 
fective program.  During  the  last  year  of  serv- 
ice, Edwin  attended  the  world  missions  con- 
ference, led  the  family  and  marriage  enrich- 
ment conference  at  Memorial,  and  attended 
the  home  mission  board  task  force  in  Bir- 
mingham, AL.  He  taught  at  38  bible  schools 
and  visited  21  prisons  in  and  around  the  area. 

Edwin  Armitage  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
helping  others.  Many  people  around  the  coun- 
try have  been  helped  thanks  to  his  hard  work 
throughout  the  years.  For  example,  he  helped 
secure  food,  furniture,  clothing,  and  shelter  for 
those  in  need.  He  provided  guidance  and  in- 
spiration to  youth  organizations  and  helped  to 
foster  relations  between  prison  inmates  and 
their  families. 

Please  join  me  in  offering  Mr.  Edwin 
Armitage  my  whole  hearted  congratulations  on 


HON.  EARL  POMEROY 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1993 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans 
Of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  [VFW] 
annually  sponsors  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Scriptwriters  Contest.  Ms.  Brandy  Beth  Huse 
of  Grand  Forks,  ND,  was  the  North  Dakota 
winner  this  year.  The  State  of  North  Dakota  is 
proud  of  its  young,  patriotic  writers,  and  would 
like  Ms.  Huse  to  be  recognized  for  her  accom- 
plishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  H  use's  speech  for  the 
Record  follows: 

My  Voice  in  America's  FVture 
(By  Brandy  Huse) 

The  story  of  America  is  unlike  any  other 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It's  a  tale  of  the 
men  and  women  who  came  to  a  new  world, 
courageous  beings  who  faced  hardships  and 
the  unknown  just  to  carve  a  better  life  for 
themselves.  It's  a  story  of  a  people  who  envi- 
sioned a  world  of  peace  and  unity  and  who 
secured  a  future  for  the  United  States  by 
adopting  the  Constitution.  Yet.  the  future 
has  changed  in  many  ways  since  the  fore- 
fathers first  landed  on  this  continent.  Men 
have  landed  on  the  moon,  invented  powerful 
weapons,  reduced  these  weapons,  and  democ- 
racy has  spread  to  almost  every  country 
imaginable.  Amongst  all  of  these  changes, 
my  views  may  seem  to  be  drowned  in  a  sea 
of  a  thousand  powerful  voices.  Yet.  my  voice 
is  America's  future,  a  future  that  can  be  as 
bright  and  l>eautiful  as  our  country's  found- 
ers believed  it  would  be. 

In  1941.  Henry  Luce  asked  the  timeless 
question.  "What  can  we  say  and  foresee 
about  an  American  century?  How  shall  It  be 
created?"  That  same  question  can  be  asked 
In  1992.  How  will  our  future  be.  molded, 
sculpted,  and  formed  so  as  to  ensure  that 
America  will  still  be  the  shining  star  of  de- 
mocracy? And  I  find  that  the  answer  to  that 
question  lies  with  me.  I  have  a  responsibility 
as  a  youth  today  and  leader  tomorrow,  to 
make  my  voice  be  heard.  To  let  the  United 
States  know  that  I  wish  to  see  a  future  that 
holds  no  racial  tensions,  sees  no  young  boys 
and  girls  handle  drugs,  and  hands  every 
American  the  opportunity  to  be  whatever 
they  wish  to  become. 

How  do  I  show  America  that  I  am  serious 
about  my  responsibility  to  her?  I  can  stand 
up  tall  and  proud  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  flown  before  me.  I  can  continue  to  be  In- 
formed of  what  the  U.S.  is  doing  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  most  of  all  I  can  shout  to  this 
great  country  and  its  leaders  that  I  have 
made  a  difference,  can  make  a  difference  and 
will  continue  to  make  one.  Making  a  dif- 
ference is  not  turning  a  cheek  to  adversity 
or  closing  eyes  and  ears  to  new  changes.  To 
do  this  would  be  to  turn  a  back  on  the  fu- 
ture. I  will  embrace  any  changes  that  will  se- 
cure a  brighter  future  for  my  generation  and 
those  after  me.  When  new  advances  in  tech- 
nology approach  America.  I  will  not  abandon 
them.  When  new  medicines  are  developed.  I 
will  not  turn  up  my  nose  at  their  usefulness. 
No  matter  what  hardships  these  changes  en- 
counter, my  voice  will  not  waver. 

In  my  early  teens  I  had  the  wonderful  ex- 
perience of  traveling  to  Europe  and  seeing 
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iaxidmarlcs  that  are  even  older  than  America 
itself.  I  felt  a  certain  awe  as  the  preat  Eiffel 
Tower  loomed  before  me  in  Paris,  France. 
And  I  felt  a  deep  sadness  when  in  Germany  I 
saw  a  place  where  hideous  acts  against  a  peo- 
ple took  place  during  World  War  II.  Yet.  In 
America  we  have  no  ancient  landmarks.  We 
do  have  a  woman  who  welcomes  hopeful  citi- 
zens with  a  torch  and  a  grin.  A  smile  that 
says  to  Immigrrants,  "Before  you  lies  the 
land  of  the  free,  the  home  of  the  brave,  take 
pride  In  her.  cherish  her  uniqueness."  We 
have  fields  of  cotton  in  the  South,  rows  of 
com  In  the  Midwest,  and  "amber  waves  of 
yraln"  in  the  North  that  causes  the  hearts  of 
Americans  to  swell  with  pride.  And  I'm  here 
to  protect  that  pride.  I'm  part  of  a  genera- 
tion that  must  safekeep  the  respect  In  our 
land  and  in  our  people.  My  voice  is  a  part  of 
a  vast  number  of  voices  that  can  rally  to 
keep  America  strong  and  independent,  hard- 
working and  compassionate.  For  strongness 
is  what  built  our  country.  Independence  is 
what  paves  the  way  to  a  brighter  future. 
Hard  work  is  the  quality  that  keeps  America 
productive,  and  compassion  is  what  prevents 
the  moral  fiber  of  America  from  snapping. 

A  large  amount  of  pride  for  America  comes 
from  her  diversity,  and  the  ability  to  blend 
all  different  people  and  produce  one  United 
Nation.  But,  not  only  for  that  reason.  I  am 
proud  of  America  because  no  other  place  In 
the  world  provides  as  much  care  for  her  citi- 
zens, no  other  country  holds  the  lamp  of  de- 
mocracy as  America  does,  but  most  of  all  be- 
cause I  represent  America.  My  voice  is  her 
future  and  laden  with  my  gift  of  responsibil- 
ity and  pride  to  give  to  the  Home  of  the 
Brave.  I  continue  to  learn  from  the  past,  live 
for  the  present,  and  head  towards  a  wonder- 
ful future. 


IN  HONOR  OF  JERSEY  CITY  FIRE- 
FIGHTER WALTER  MILNE.  RECIP- 
IENT OF  THE  SAINT  BARNABAS 
BURN  FOUNDATION  VALOR 

AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  MENENDEZ 

OF  .SEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  the  bravery  o(  Jersey  City  Fire- 
fighter Walter  Milne,  who  will  be  honored  on 
October  28  of  this  year  at  the  Sixth  Annual 
Valor  Awards  Dinner  to  benefit  the  Bum  Cerv 
ter  at  Saint  Barnabas  Medical  Center. 

On  January  9,  1993,  at  706  p.m..  Fire- 
ftghter  Milne's  District  565  was  called  on  a  fire 
at  41-43  Van  Rypen  Street,  a  three-story 
rooming  house.  A  fire  had  broken  out  on  the 
second  floor,  arxt  was  already  spreading  into 
the  hallway  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  third  floor. 

Firefighter  Milne  entered  the  building  and 
cfimbed  the  stairs,  past  the  fire,  to  the  third 
floor.  In  conditions  of  extreme  heat  and  thick 
smoke,  he  found  and  rescued  a  male  victim 
on  the  third  floor.  He  tucked  the  victim's  head 
into  his  turnout  coat  to  protect  him,  and  took 
him  down  the  stairway  to  a  waiting  ambu- 
larKe. 

Firefighter  Milne  then  reentered  the  buiWing, 
once  again  passing  the  fire,  to  rescue  a  sec- 
ond victim.  Milne  entered  the  building  a  third 
time,  this  time  with  the  assistance  of  Fire- 
fighter Scott  Sonero.  where  they  found  a  third 
victim,  whom  they  helped  to  safety  out  a  wirv 
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dow  where  a  ladder  had  been  placed  by  Res- 
cue Co.  1 . 

Firefighter  Milne  was  recognized  with  a 
"Class  C"  award  for  his  "heroic  actions  which 
were  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  the  Jersey  City  Fire  De- 
partment" At  this  weeks  Valor  Awards,  the 
community  Ijestows  its  honors. 

For  his  bravery  and  his  dedication  to  the 
safety  of  the  people  of  Jersey  City,  I  commend 
Firefighter  Walter  Milne  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  ask  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  today  in  hononng  his  service  to  the 
city. 
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GOVERNMENT  GRIDLOCK 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday. 
October  27,  1993,  into  the  Congressional 
RECOBO: 

Government  Gridlock 

Contrress  has  been  scrambling  bard  to  Im- 
prove its  image  as  the  capital  of  gridlock.  It 
has  passed  a  half  dozen  major  bills  and  sev- 
eral more  are  on  track  for  enactment  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Legislative  accomplishments:  One  of  the 
most  significant  measures  approved  by  Con- 
gress has  been  a  major  deficit  reduction 
package  to  reduce  the  projected  budget  defi- 
cit by  some  SSOO  billion  over  the  next  five 
years.  It  contains  cutbacks  In  entitlements 
and  a  strict  freeze  on  discretionary  spending, 
which  should  bring  the  deficit  as  a  share  of 
Gross  Domestic  Product  down  from  4.3%  to 
2.5%  by  1998. 

A  SB  billion  emergency  relief  package  was 
enacted  for  the  flood-stricken  Midwest,  and 
Congress  is  working  on  an  extension  of  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  and  a 
measure  to  help  U.S.  Industry  bring  ad- 
vanced technology  to  the  marketplace.  New 
laws  have  been  passed  to  guarantee  workers 
up  to  ten  weeks  of  unpaid  leave  for  family 
and  medical  emergencies,  to  reform  the  stu- 
dent loan  program,  to  liberalize  voter  reg- 
istration, and  to  allow  civil  service  and  post- 
al workers  to  participate  more  in  political 
activities.  Congress  set  up  a  national  service 
program  under  which  eventually  an  esti- 
mated 100.000  young  people  would  qualify  for 
education  assistance  of  up  to  S9450  In  ex- 
change for  two  years  of  community  service, 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  question  of  al- 
lowing homosexuals  to  serve  In  the  military, 
and  with  remarkable  ease  the  Senate  con- 
firmed Judge  Ginsburg  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  Congress  has  also  approved  a  S2.5  bil- 
lion package  of  assistance  to  Russia  and  the 
other  former  Soviet  republics. 

Congress  will  vote  soon  on  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  It  has 
begun  to  overhaul  the  nation's  health  care 
system,  but  will  not  act  on  that  until  next 
year.  Next  year  the  Congress  will  also  work 
on  welfare  reform  and  will  soon  consider  a 
comprehensive  anti-crime  package. 

Far  reaching  reform  bills  are  on  the  verge 
of  consideration  If  not  enactment.  A  reform 
of  the  lobbying  law  would  Include  new  reg- 
istration and  disclosure  rules  for  lobbyists 
and  their  activities.  A  bill  to  overhaul  con- 
gressional campaign  finance  laws  would  curb 
contributions   from   special    Interest   groups 


and  set  voluntary  campaign  spending  limits. 
And  a  reform  of  congressional  gift  rules 
would  strictly  limit  the  acceptance  of  gifts 
from  lobbyists.  A  measure  giving  the  Presi- 
dent a  modified  line-item  veto  has  passed  the 
House  and  is  pending  in  the  Senate.  Congress 
is  expected  to  vote  early  next  year  on  a  wide 
ranging  package  to  reform  the  organization 
of  Congress  to  make  it  work  better.  Included 
in  the  package  could  be  measures  to  reform 
the  committee  system,  Improve  the  budget 
process,  cut  staff.  Improve  congressional  eth- 
ics procedures,  and  require  congressional 
compliance  with  labor  and  civil  rights  laws 
that  others  must  follow. 

Gridlock  may  not  have  ended  but  at  least 
bills  are  beginning  to  move.  Congress  knows 
that  It  has  a  reputation  to  redeem  and  that 
It  must  prove  that  it  still  knows  how  to  leg- 
islate. 

Single  Party  Control:  It  Is  clear,  however, 
that  single  party  control  of  Congress  and  the 
Presidency  has  not  been  a  panacea.  Many 
people  expected  that  with  single  party  con- 
trol in  Washington,  legislation  would  breeze 
through.  That  has  not  l>een  the  case.  It  Is  not 
now  easy,  nor  has  It  ever  been  easy,  to  pass 
legislation  through  Congress.  Building  a  con- 
sensus behind  a  solution  to  our  problems 
still  remains  a  very  difficult  Job.  and  long- 
standing Institutional  roadblocks  to  quick 
action  Include  a  complex  committee  system 
and  the  filibuster  In  the  Senate.  Many  ex- 
perts on  Congress  contend  that  the  propen- 
sity for  deadlock  or  the  difficulty  of  getting 
legislation  passed  was  designed  as  an  essen- 
tial, even  desirable,  part  of  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  checks  and  balances.  Mem- 
bers often  find  more  compelling  the  relation- 
ships they  have  established  with  Influential 
constituencies  than  their  support  for  their 
current  President,  or  may  simply  have  basic 
policy  differences  with  what  the  President 
has  proposed.  Even  with  a  bill  the  President 
submits  that  Congress  likes.  Congress  may 
still  spend  significant  time  adding  Its  own 
flourishes  to  the  proposal. 

In  retrospect  it  is  clear  the  there  were  un- 
realistic expectations  of  a  sweet  harmony 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  There  Is  probably  less  tension  now 
between  the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill 
than  during  the  period  of  divided  govern- 
ment, but  not  all  the  tensions  have  been  re- 
moved by  any  means.  At  the  same  time, 
there  has  been  Increasing  bitterness  and  par- 
tisan warfare  within  Congress.  Even  the 
House  Minority  Leader  said  the  other  day 
that  the  public  Just  does  not  like  to  see  all 
the  political  Infighting  and  basically  adopts 
the  attitude  of  "a  pox  on  both  your  houses". 

But  the  fundamental  point  is  that  the  busi- 
ness of  leading  a  politically  diverse,  huge, 
and  complex  nation  is  formidable.  With  the 
Intense  glare  of  the  media  on  Congress,  the 
public  Is  exposed  more  and  more  to  the  de- 
tails of  how  Congress  works  and  how  they 
are  governed,  and  what  they  see  Is  neither 
easily  grasped  nor  pretty.  The  result  Is  that 
there  simply  Is  not  much  public  enthusiasm 
for  the  legislative  process.  Divided  govern- 
ment may  have  been  a  problem  In  the  legis- 
lative process,  but  It  was  not  the  only  prob- 
lem. 

Public  Perceptions:  I  notice  among  my 
constituents  a  basic  belief  that  gridlock  has 
not  been  broken.  They  still  have  a  skep- 
ticism which  borders  on  contempt  for  the 
politicians  In  Washington. 

I  do  find  among  my  constituents  a  desire 
to  see  Congress  Improve  Its  low  status  and 
show  It  has  what  It  takes  to  work  with  the 
President  and  make  the  country  work.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  keenly  aware  that  If  the 


public  perception  of  gridlock  persists  and  if 
the  public  continues  to  believe  that  Congress 
is  not  dealing  effectively  with  the  problems 
that  affect  them  the  most,  then  all  Incum- 
bents are  subject  to  rejection  by  the  voters. 
The  1992  voter  was  angry  because  govern- 
ment was  not  making  much  progress  on  a  se- 
ries of  important  national  problems.  The 
vote  wanted  practical  people  to  get  the  Job 
done,  and  most  Members  of  Congress  under- 
stand that  we  had  better  get  something 
done.  After  all.  the  measure  of  the  work  of 
Congress  is  how  well  the  public  Is  served. 


VA  HELPING  THE  HOMELESS 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  .MONTGOMERY 

UK  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1993 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker,  to  assist 
the  vast  number  of  homeless  veterans,  many 
of  whom  have  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  problems,  the  Deparlment  ot  Veterans 
Affairs  [VA]  has  developed  the  largest  inte- 
grated network  of  homeless  treatment  pro- 
grams in  the  country,  complete  with  extensive 
community-based  outreach  and  an  effective 
combination  of  medical  treatment,  social  serv- 
ices, and  employment  and  housing  assistance. 

Impressively  led  by  Dr.  Paul  Errera  of  the 
West  Haven,  CT.  VA  Medical  Center  and  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicme,  VA  has  distin- 
guished itself  in  the  field  of  mental  health  and 
tiehavioral  sciences  and  with  its  initiatives  to 
heighten  the  self-reliance  and  self-esteem  of 
the  Nation's  homeless  veterans. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  observations  and  comments  ot  Dr.  Jona- 
than Sunshine,  a  health  economist  lormerly 
with  the  VA,  on  VA's  efforts  in  reaching  out  to 
and  assisting  homeless  veterans  and  on 
homelessness  in  general.  The  following  article 
was  published  in  the  October  issue  of  VA 
Practitioner  and  explores  in  depth  one  of  sev- 
eral VA  programs  aimed  at  helping  homeless 
veterans: 

[From  the  VA  Practitioner.  October  1993] 

VA  Helps  the  Homeless 

(By  Jonathan  Sunshine.  Ph.D.) 

Homelessness  Is  a  major  problem  In  the 
United  States.  According  to  one  well-known 
estimate  (estimates  vary  widely),  there  were 
500.000  homeless  persons  in  the  nation  In  the 
late  1980s,  About  40%  of  the  homeless  are 
veterans,  which  translates  to  200.000  home- 
less veterans. 

As  a  large-scale  phenomenon,  homelessness 
is  relatively  recent.  Prior  to  the  1980s,  one 
rarely  encountered  homeless  people  except 
in  small  numbers  in  "skid  row"  areas.  I'd 
Judge  the  number  of  homeless  today  to  be 
larger  by  an  order  of  magnitude — or  even 
more — than  it  used  to  be. 

WHY  THE  INCREASE? 

Why  has  there  been  such  an  upsurge  In 
homelessness?  Ask  the  question,  and  you'll 
almost  always  get  an  answer  focusing  on  the 
deinstitutionalization  of  the  mentally  111. 
That's  the  answer  I've  been  getting  when  I 
ask  supposedly  knowledgeable  people.  How- 
ever. It  can't  be  right  for  at  least  two  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  statistics  on  state  mental  hos- 
pitals show  that  deinstitutionalization  took 
place   earlier   than   the   period   In   question. 
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Half  the  decline  In  the  number  of  Institu- 
tionalized patients  occurred  by  1970.  and  was 
virtually  complete  by  1980.  With  the  growth 
in  homelessness  a  post-1980  phenomenon,  it 
would  seem  to  have  taken  place  too  late  to 
be  a  consequence  of  deinstitutionalization. 

Second,  many  of  the  homeless — perhaps 
half— don't  have  serious  mental  Illness  and 
thus  aren't  people  who  would  have  t>een  in 
mental  hospitals  In  earlier  decades.  Quite 
apart  from  any  timing  Issues,  then,  dein- 
stitutionalization cannot  account  for  large 
numbers  of  homeless  people  who  are  not  suf- 
fering from  serious  mental  illness. 

I  often  raised  these  two  objections  to  the 
deinstitutionalization  theory,  but  was  never 
able  to  get  a  plausible  response  until  I  talked 
with  the  staff  members  who  direct  and  evalu- 
ate VA's  programs  for  the  homeless— name- 
ly, those  at  the  Northeast  Program  Evalua- 
tion Center,  located  at  VAMC.  West  Haven. 
Connecticut.  Their  thoughtful  and  relevant 
explanations  are  but  one  of  the  reasons  they 
are  a  very  interesting,  perceptive,  and  effec- 
tive group— a  topic  to  which  I'll  return 
shortly. 

Let  me  first  offer  my  version  of  the  staff 
members'  views  as  to  why  homelessness  has 
exploded.  They  cite  factors  such  as: 

Decreased  availability  of  low-priced  rental 
housing.  (I  suspect  this  is  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  of  the  large  increase  In  home  values 
seen  in  the  United  States  over  the  past  two 
decades.) 

Reduced  purchasing  pwwer  of  public  sup- 
port payments.  The  monthly  amount  of  wel- 
fare payments  failed  to  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion. 

Diminishing  purchasing  power  of  typical 
wages,  particularly  as  high-paying  manufac- 
turing Jobs  (in  the  steel  and  automobile  In- 
dustries, for  example)  have  shrunk  In  num- 
ber. It's  not  that  the  homeless  are  working, 
but  that  relatives  or  friends  who  might  shel- 
ter and  support  them  have  less  financial 
ability  to  do  so. 

Actions  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration during  the  Reagan  administration  to 
throw  large  number  of  the  mentally  ill  off 
the  disability  Insurance  (DI)  rolls,  which  af- 
fected both  Social  Security  DI  and  the  dis- 
ability component  of  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  (SSI)  program.  The  timing  of 
this  change  does  coincide  with  the  growth  of 
homelessness. 

Prompted  by  these  thoughts.  I'd  add  a  few 
contributing  factors  of  my  own: 

Increased  unemployment.  Twenty  years 
ago.  we  considered  a  5%  unemployment  rate 
to  be  a  serious  problem  calling  for  major 
public  action.  Today,  we'd  view  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  unemployment  rate  to  5%  as  a 
major  accomplishment.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  unemployed  are  not  covered  by  unem- 
ployment insurance  for  lack  of  an  adequate 
work  history,  and  in  any  case,  benefits  ran 
out  after  six  or  nine  months.  Thus,  higher 
unemployment  means  more  people  with  es- 
sentially no  Income. 

Breakdown  of  families,  as  evidenced,  for 
example,  by  greatly  Increased  divorce  rates. 
I  think  this  breakdown  probably  also  indi- 
cates substantially  decreased  willingness  to 
take  in  relatives  who  have  no  income  (and 
often  are  difficult  to  live  with)  rather  than 
leave  them  to  fend  for  themselves — possibly 
on  the  streets. 

VA  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

VA  has  some  of  the  most  ambitious  pro- 
grams for  the  homeless  of  any  government 
agency.  This  is  largely  the  work  of  one  per- 
son, Paul  Errera,  MD,  who  has  served  as 
chief  of  VA's  mental  health  and  behavioral 
sciences   service    for    the    past    nine    years. 
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Many  homeless  veterans  have  mental  health 
or  substance  abuse  problems.  According  to 
one  set  of  numbers  from  the  Northeast  Pro- 
gram Evaluation  Center,  more  than  half  of 
homeless  veterans  have  had  serious  mental 
health  or  substance  abuse  problems  in  the 
past  six  months,  and  flve-sixths  have  had 
these  problems  In  their  lifetime. 

Given  the  prominence  of  "his"  patients 
among  the  homeless.  Errera  has  striven  to 
create  programs  to  assist  them.  Perhaps 
more  Important,  he  has  recognized  that  the 
government's  drive  to  "do  something"  for 
the  homeless  (there  was  a  homeless  Initia- 
tive under  President  Bush)  presented  a 
means  of  obtaining  resources  for  some  of  the 
most  needy  veterans  with  mental  health  and 
substance  abuse  disorders. 

The  longest-running  of  VA's  programs  for 
homeless  veterans  Is  the  homeless  chron- 
ically mentally  111  (HCMI)  Initiative,  which 
has  been  functioning  since  the  mid-1980s.  As 
of  1991.  the  latest  reported  period,  the  HCMI 
program  was  operating  at  45  of  VA's  171  med- 
ical centers.  As  described  In  the  Northeast 
Program  Evaluation  Center's  report,  the  two 
emphases  of  the  initiative  are  "outreach,  to 
serve  veterans  who  are  not  currently  pa- 
tients at  VA  medical  centers,  but  who  suffer 
from  serious  psychiatric  and  substance  abuse 
disorders:  and  contracted  community-based 
residential  treatment,  provided  to  rehabili- 
tate veterans  who  require  the  structure  of  a 
residential  program  and  who  are  motivated 
to  break  the  cycle  of  homelessness." 

The  HCMI  program  typically  involves  two 
caseworkers  at  each  service  site  plus  con- 
tract funds  for  residential  treatment  In  com- 
munity-owned facilities.  Because  the  HCMI 
concentrates  on  veterans  in  severe  need  who 
are  not  current  VA  patients,  the  caseworkers 
are  directed  to  carry  on  their  outreach  in  lo- 
cations of  literal  homelessness  (streets,  shel- 
ters, soup  kitchens)  and  to  direct  their  ef- 
forts toward  veterans  with  severe  mental 
health  or  substance  abuse  problems.  As  a  re- 
sult, of  the  approximately  11.000  veterans 
screened  by  the  program  In  1991.  the  evalua- 
tion report  Indicates  that: 

More  than  three  fourths  were  literally 
homeless,  living  in  shelters  or  on  the  streets. 
The  rest  generally  had  only  temporary  hous- 
ing arrangements  or  were  at  imminent  risk 
of  homelessness. 

Almost  two  thirds  were  contacted  through 
the  HCMI  teams'  outreach  efforts  or  through 
outreach  by  other  agencies.  About  25%  had 
made  their  own  way  to  VA  facilities.  Includ- 
ing Vet  Centers,  and  entered  the  program 
through  those  avenues. 

Nearly  half  had  received  some  treatment 
from  a  VA  medical  center  in  the  preceding 
six  months. 

Eighty-eight  percent  were  suffering  from 
serious  psychiatric  or  substance  abuse  dis- 
orders. Specifically,  about  half  had  psy- 
chiatric disorders,  three  fourths  had  sub- 
stance abuse  disorders,  and  about  one  third 
had  both. 

The  HCMI  program  supported  some  3.000 
courses  of  residential  treatment.  Of  those 
veterans  admitted  to  residential  treatment. 
95%  had  serious  psychiatric  or  substance 
abuse  disorders. 

Despite  this  burden  of  illness,  almost  40% 
of  the  courses  of  resident  treatment  were 
deemed  successful,  with  almost  the  same 
percentage  of  those  undergoing  treatment 
employed  full-time  or  part-time  by  the  time 
of  discharge.  Approximately  33%  moved  Into 
their  own  housing.  Improvements  in  sub- 
stance abuse  disorders  were  noted  in  almost 
two  thirds  of  those  with  such  problems,  and 
the  conditions  of  nearly  60%  of  those  with 
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psychiatric  disorders  showed  Improvement. 
These  success  rates  are  similar  to  the  suc- 
cess rates  recorded  In  other  programs  for  the 
homeless  in  which  persons  with  less  severe 
probleRis  are  served. 

'r»!UX}RAM  MANAGEMENT 

As  Impressive  as  these  results  are,  I'm 
even  more  Impressed  with  three  other  as- 
pects of  VA  programs  for  the  homeless:  their 
management,  the  applied  research  that  ac- 
companies them,  and  the  recent  development 
of  new  initiatives. 

To  appreciate  the  achievements  of  the 
management  of  the  HCMI  program,  its  nec- 
essary to  reiterate  how  VA  program  manage- 
ment usually  works.  Caricaturing  only  a  bit. 
I'd  say  that  typical  VA  program  manage- 
ment has  three  features.  First,  instructions 
consist  of  a  bookcase-full  of  directives.  Sec- 
ond, because  VA  Central  Office  sends  the 
programs  a  zillion  directives,  none  are  fol- 
lowed very  well.  (If  you  want  people  to  pay 
attention  to  what  you  tell  them  to  do.  you 
need  to  tell  them  only  a  few  things  on  which 
to  concentrate  rather  than  give  them  endless 
instructions. ) 

Finally.  Central  OfHce  has  little  idea  of 
how  individual  facilities  are  doing.  For  ex- 
ample, when  I  worked  at  VA  headquarters 
(about  a  decade  ago),  there  was  no  Informa- 
tion system  that  could  tell  which  facilities 
were  running  well  and  which  weren't.  To  get 
such  Information,  one  had  to  nose  around 
among  regional  and  district  directors,  suid 
even  then,  the  information  had  to  be  viewed 
as  very  tentative,  for  each  director  had  his 
own  way  of  looking  at  things.  (Possibly  the 
problem  again  arises  from  the  lack  of  a  few. 
clear  priority  objectives.  Without  clarifying 
what  is  most  important,  it  Is  close  to  impos- 
sible to  establish  a  reasonably  sized  set  of 
useful  indicators  and  a  focused  information 
system.) 

In  contrast,  the  HCMI  program  has  a  few. 
clear  objectives.  Indeed.  I'd  say  there  are 
really  just  two:  That  of  reaching  out  to  and 
serving  the  most  needy,  and  that  of  achiev- 
ing a  fairly  high  success  rate,  as  defined  by 
veterans  obtaining  employment  and  stable 
housing  and  Improving  in  their  substance 
abuse  and  mental  health  disorders. 

With  this  simple  set  of  goals,  clinicians  In 
the  program  (that  is.  the  outreach  workers) 
know  what  they  are  to  focus  on.  and  the  pro- 
gram obtains  a  few.  simple  measures  that 
demonstrate  how  each  facility  is  doing. 
(Some  of  these  measures  are  listed  above  in 
the  description  of  results  for  1991.)  Manage- 
ment functions  largely  through  conference 
calls  in  which  problems  are  addressed  and 
through  discussions  with  representatives  of 
Individual  programs  whose  measures  have 
strayed  from  the  national  average.  That  the 
overall  program  works  well  is  particularly 
Impressive  In  light  of  the  tension  between  its 
two  objectives.  The  goal  of  a  high  success 
rate  creates  an  Incentive  to  take  in  patients 
with  relatively  minor  problems,  whereas  the 
goal  of  serving  the  most  needy  drives  down 
the  success  rate. 

As  I've  suggested,  the  management  of  the 
HCMI  program  seems  radically  better  than 
that  of  most  VA  health  programs.  It  may  be 
harder  to  design  a  comparably  small  and 
measurable  set  of  basic  goals  for  VA's  gen- 
eral health  care  program  than  It  Is  for  spe- 
cialized programs  such  as  the  HCMI  initia- 
tive, but  I'd  sure  like  to  see  it  tried.  Do  any 
of  you  readers  have  suggestions  for  what  the 
few  basic  goals  of  VA's  general  health  c&re 
program  should  be.  and  how  they  should  be 
measured.  Write  to  me  with  your  ideas  at  VA 
Practitioner.  249  West  17th  St.,  NY,  NY  10011. 
I'll  reprint  the  best  ideas.  We  can  then  jolnt- 
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ly  hope  that  VA's  top  management  pays  at- 
tention and  gets  out  of  the  traditional 
•bookcaae-full  of  directives  "  style  of  admin- 
istration. 

Next  month  I'll  take  up  some  of  the  inter- 
esting research  the  Northeast  Program  Eval- 
uation Center  is  conducting  and  describe 
other  programs  for  the  homeless  that  VA  has 
established  in  the  past  two  to  three  years. 


HONORING  MARION  HAMMER  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  DIVISION 
NATIONAL  AWARD  FOR  THE 
"EDDIE  EAGLE"  CHILD  FIRE- 
ARMS SAFETY  PROGRAM 


HON.  KAREN  L  THURMAN 

OF  FUDRIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mrs.  THURMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  call  to  the  anention  o(  my  cxilleagues  the 
National  Safety  Courx:irs  annual  awards  ban- 
quet held  in  Chicago,  IL  on  Sunday,  October 
3.  I  am  both  delighted  and  proud  to  report  that 
the  National  Safety  Council  presented  its  1 993 
National  Safety  Council  Community  Service 
Division  National  Award  to  a  fellow  Flondian, 
and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Manon  Hammer. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  know  Marion  is  an 
upstanding  citizen  of  Tallahassee,  a  grand- 
mother several  times  over,  and  has  been  the 
executive  director  of  the  Unified  Sportsmen  of 
Flonda  since  1978.  Notably,  she  is  also  the 
first  woman  to  be  elected  an  officer  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  She  serves  as  NRA's 
second  vice  president.  The  (Community  Serv- 
ice Award  was  presented  to  Manon  for  her  in- 
strumental leadership  in  developing  the  NRA's 
child  firearms  safety  awareness  program  as 
"The  Eddie  Eagle  Gun  Safety  Program." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  NRA  is  the  recognized 
leader  In  firearms  education,  marksmanship, 
and  safety  training  in  the  world  and  should  be 
congratulated  for  developing  and  administenng 
this  program.  But.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  highlight  the  role  that  Marion  has  had  in  its 
creation  and  implementation,  and  offer  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  role  the  Eddie  Eagle  Pro- 
gram has  played  in  preventing  child-related 
firearms  acckJents. 

In  the  late  1980's  Manon  recognized  that 
the  education  and  firearms  safety  training  our 
young  people  have  traditionally  received  from 
family  members  needed  supplementing.  Mar- 
ion believed  that  there  was  a  strong  need  to 
reinforce  to  children  the  t»asic  message  that 
firearms  are  rrot  toys.  It  was  her  tjelief  that 
many,  if  not  most  firearms  accidents  involving 
children  could  be  prevented  by  making  just 
that  basic  point.  Marion's  leadership  was  cru- 
cial in  gathering  a  coalition  of  firearms  safety 
experts,  along  with  teachers,  curnculum  devel- 
opment specialists,  urban  safety  experts,  and 
clinical  psychologists  to  develop  a  program  to 
alert  chikjren  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
unsecured  firearm.  Eddie  Eagle  was  the  re- 
sult. 

Refying  on  children's  strong  visual  associa- 
tion with  cartoon  figures,  Eddie  Eagle  teaches 
an  easy  to  absorb,  but  effective,  four-part 
message  to  chikJren  from  preschool  through 
sixth  grade:  "If  you  see  a  gun;  Stop!  Don't 
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Touch.  Leave  the  area.  Tell  an  adult."  The 
strength  of  the  Eddie  Eagle  program  is  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  message,  and  the  commitment 
by  the  NRA  to  reach  every  child  in  America 
with  it. 

Eddie  Eagle's  message  has  tjeen  brought  to 
life  through  animated  video,  posters,  activities, 
books,  and  personal  appearances  by  Eddie 
Eagle.  Instructors  can  teach  the  entire  pro- 
gram in  a  single  day,  or  use  the  lessons  over 
a  &-day  period.  The  flexibility  of  the  program 
is  such  that  it  can.  and  has  Ijeen  presented  in 
diverse  settings  from  classrooms  to  summer 
camps,  from  community  youth  programs  to 
day  care  centers.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
Eddie  Eagle  program,  over  4  million  children 
have  tseen  reached  by  the  safety  message.  In 
addition  to  the  more  than  400  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  1,250  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems that  use  this  material,  partnerships  with 
the  American  Legion,  Jaycees,  4-H  and  oth- 
ers have  been  implemented  to  expand  the 
outreach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  others  merely 
stand  around  and  wnng  their  hands  and  t)e- 
moan  the  tragedy  of  preventable  childhood  ac- 
cidents involving  firearms,  the  NRA  rolled  up 
Its  sleeves  and  went  to  work  to  try  to  find  a 
solution.  I  believe  the  Eddie  Eagle  program  is 
reaching  children  with  a  message  that  can 
save  lives.  I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  m  extending  our  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions to  Marion,  and  to  the  NRA,  for  a  job  well 
done  and  the  recognition  of  their  continuing 
commitment  to  firearms  safety.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  RUSS  SCHWANDT 


COEUR  D'ALENE.  IDAHO  HOSTS 
INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  LARRY  LaROCCO 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  UR(X;CO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1987  when 
glasnost  and  peristroika  were  still  viewed  with 
considerable  suspicion  in  the  world,  discus- 
sions began  among  international  scholars  on 
the  future  of  human  rights. 

Later.  Russian  and  American  representa- 
tives met  to  develop  a  1 0-year  program  of  pol- 
icy research  to  make  the  year  2000  the  dawn 
of  "A  Human  Rights  Century."  In  1990,  the 
conference  met  in  Moscow  on  issues  of  politi- 
cal and  nationality  nghts,  and  in  1991  in  New 
York. 

This  year  the  conference  will  be  held  in  my 
district  in  Coeur  d'Alene,  ID,  a  beautiful  city  of 
25.000  residents  nationally  recognized  for  its 
human  rights  record.  Coeur  d'Alene  is  the  only 
community  to  receive  the  prestigious  Raoul 
Wallenberg  Civic  Award,  in  recognition  of  pro- 
tecting and  defending  human  nghts.  And,  it  is 
the  birthplace  of  a  five-State  Northwest  Coali- 
tion Against  Malicious  Harassment. 

This  year's  conference  on  "Empowering 
Women"  will  be  held  October  29-31.  It  will 
focus  on  women's  rights  to  freedom  from  vio- 
lence, the  right  to  economic  security,  the  right 
to  self-determination,  and  the  politics  for 
change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  conference  to 
Idaho  and  look  forward  to  attending  this  week- 
end. 


HON.  DAVID  MINGE 

OF  MINNESOT.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1993 
Mr.  MINGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  leader  has  ietl 
us.  Russ  Schwandt,  founder  of  the  Minnesota 
Agri-Growth  Council,  passed  away  at  his  farm 
near  Sanborn,  MN  on  the  morning  of  July  30. 
This  man  lived  his  life  tor  agriculture.  It  was  in 
his  blood  to  promote  and  expand  agriculture 
and  to  see  that  agricultural  producers  were  re- 
warded for  their  efforts. 

Schwandt  often  stated  that  his  politics  were 
neither  Democratic  nor  Republican,  his  politics 
were  agnculture.  While  he  ran  for  Congress  in 
I960  as  a  Democrat,  he  was  close  to  Gov- 
ernors and  Members  of  Congress  in  both  par- 
ties. In  1964,  he  was  appointed  Minnesota 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  by  a  Democrat, 
and  reappointed  by  a  Republican  m  1967 

In  his  lifetime.  Russ  Schwandt  was  a  true 
leader.  As  a  spokesman  tor  agriculture  and 
Inend  of  the  farmer,  he  left  a  legacy  that  few 
others  have  achieved. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTICE  JUDITH  A. 
I  HILLARY 

HON.  R\.MILTON  FISH.  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27, 1993 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to  honor 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Justice  Judith 
A.  Hillary,  of  Dutchess  County,  NY,  my  con- 
stituent and  longtime  tnend.  Through  hard 
work  and  talent,  she  has  blazed  an  exemplary 
path  in  the  Hudson  Valley  lor  other  women  to 
follow. 

Judy's  judicial  experience  began  m  1975 
when  she  became  town  justice  lor  the  town  o( 
Poughkeepsie.  In  1979,  she  became  the  first 
woman  to  serve  as  a  Dutchess  County  family 
court  judge.  After  4  years  of  service  with  the 
family  court,  Judy  became  the  (irst  woman  to 
serve  as  a  Dutchess  County  county  court 
judge.  Finally,  in  January  1992,  she  began  her 
first  term  as  a  Justice  ot  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  Yori<,  again,  the  first 
woman  from  Dutchess  County  to  achieve  such 
a  position. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m  congratu- 
lating Judy  on  her  years  of  tremendous  work 
for  Dutchess  County,  and  wish  ner  all  the  best 
in  the  many  years  to  come.  She  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all. 


HONORING  DR.  GARY  HAVVTCS  RE- 
TIRING FROM  MICHIGAN  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27,  1993 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues   attention  to  the  depar- 
ture of  a   respected   administrator   from   the 
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Michigan  Department  of  Education.  On  No- 
vember 2,  educators,  child  advocates,  busi- 
ness officials,  and  lawmakers  throughout 
Michigan  are  honoring  the  career  ot  Dr.  Gary 
Hawks.  Dr.  Hawks  has  tieen  with  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  past  1 1  years,  serving  twice,  In 
1987  and  in  1991,  as  interim  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Education,  Dr.  Hawks  served  at  Eastem  Michi- 
gan University  in  Ypsilanti,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  From  the  position  of  director  of 
personnel,  he  rose  in  6  years  to  become  vice 
president  for  university  relations  and  secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

In  1982,  when  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Education  needed  a  sound,  experienced  lead- 
er to  take  over  Its  higher  education  operation. 
Dr.  Hawks  was  selected.  He  became  a  strong 
force  In  the  department  and  an  ambassador  of 
compromise  and  goodwill  to  educators  in  K- 
12  and  postsecondary  institutions  throughout 
the  State. 

Dr.  Hawks  set  a  high  standard  of  constituent 
service  and,  during  his  interim 
superintendencies,  Michigan  was  one  of  the 
leading  States  in  the  Nation  in  exemplary 
schools  chosen  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  for  special  honors.  His  affable  man- 
ner and  thoughtful  presence  made  a  marked 
difference  in  the  department. 

I  join  all  those  honoring  him  in  wishing  him 
the  best  for  the  future.  I  know  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  young  people  of  my 
home  State  of  Michigan. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRIET  MILLER 


HON.  JUL  L  LONG 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  27.  1993 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize the  outstanding  work  on  behalf  of 
women  and  their  families  performed  since 
1975  by  a  woman  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Harriet  Miller,  executive  director  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Women's  Bureau,  concluded  her 
tenure  as  founder  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Women's 
Bureau  on  October  15,  1993. 

Since  1975,  more  than  100,000  women  and 
their  families  have  turned  to  the  Fort  Wayne 
Women's  Bureau  to  help  strengthen  the  fabric 
of  their  lives.  Whether  they  needed  the  en- 
couragement of  peers,  job  training,  help  deal- 
ing with  the  effects  of  violence,  or  the  strength 
to  break  free  from  destructive  addictions,  the 
team  Harriet  has  assembled  at  the  Fort 
Wayne  Women's  Bureau  has  quietly  and  effi- 
ciently provided  a  lifeline. 

Thousands  of  women,  men  and  children 
have  been  directly  served  by  the  strong  net 
woven  by  Harriet  Miller  and  the  staff  and  vol- 
unteers of  the  Fort  Wayne  Women's  Bureau: 
families  who  otherwise  might  have  shattered 
after  a  rape;  families  who,  instead  of  welfare, 
are  now  supported  by  the  mother's  new  busi- 
ness; families  making  it  day-by-day  as  a 
woman  transforms  herself  from  "crack  addict" 
Into  "mother." 

The  clearly  focused  services  provided  by 
the  Fort  Wayne  Women's  Bureau  under 
Harriet's  leadership  began  with  one  woman. 
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one  family  at  a  time,  but  reached  throughout 
our  community,  and  our  Nation.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  leadership  In  which  the  Fort  Wayne 
Women's  Bureau  helped  create 

groundbreaking  workplace  educational  pro- 
grams to  combat  discrimination  and  to  em- 
power women,  it  is  now  the  lead  agency  in  an 
exciting  new  Federally-funded  pilot  treatment 
program  that  is  showing  remaricable  success 
at  helping  drug-addicted  women  break  their 
addiction  and  leam  to  become  responsible 
mothers. 

Harriet  and  her  team  at  Fort  Wayne  Wom- 
en's Bureau  have  also  given  the  Nation  an- 
other cause  for  inspiration  through  their  devel- 
opment of  a  national  network  of  sports  fund- 
raisers called  "run,  jane,  run."  These  events, 
which  celebrate  women's  achievements  in 
sports,  are  now  conducted  in  eight  cities  from 
Texas  to  Maryland,  uniting  thousands  of  ama- 
teur women  athletes  in  competition  and  cele- 
bration to  raise  funds  for  local  women's  cen- 
ters and  agencies  serving  women.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  recognition  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
"run,  jane,  run,"  for  example,  that  the  remark- 
able achievements  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Daisies 
and  other  teams  of  the  Ail-American  Giris  Prcv- 
fessional  Baseball  League  first  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  filmmakers  and  the  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Through  her  example  and  work,  Harriet  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  well-being 
of  all  women  and  their  families.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  honor  this  remarkable  woman 
for  her  outstanding  work. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SGT.  ROY  SMITH 
OF  THE  162d  MILITARY  POLICE 
FOR  HAVING  BEEN  SELECTED  AS 
THE  NATIONAL  GUARD'S  SOL- 
DIER OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  MKE  PARKER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1993 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  stand  in 
the  "people's  chamber,"  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, to  honor  an  outstandir>g  soldier  and  citi- 
zen from  my  district,  Sgt.  Roy  Smith  of  Natch- 
ez, MS. 

Sergeant  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  162d 
Military  Police  in  Crystal  Springs  and  was 
nominated  as  National  Guard  Soldier  of  the 
Year  by  his  company,  which  last  year  had  the 
Soldier  of  the  Year  for  the  2d  Army  and  in 
1993,  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Soldier  of  the  Year.  I  commend  this 
unit  and  the  entire  Mississippi  National  Guard 
for  their  pursuit  of  excellence. 

Sergeant  Smith  began  his  quest  last  De- 
cember as  he  won  three  different  levels  of 
competition  in  Mississippi.  He  advanced  to  At- 
lanta. GA,  in  March,  where  he  defeated  nomi- 
nees from  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Representing  the 
Second  Army,  he  then  defeated  six  other 
nominees  in  the  national  competition  in  Wash- 
ington to  tje  named  Soldier  of  the  Year.  To 
honor  Sergeant  Smith,  his  portrait  will  hand  in 
the  Pentagon  this  year. 

I  salute  Sgt.  Roy  Smith  for  his  dedk^tion, 
positive  attitude,  and  State  pride.  He  is  a  fine 
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example  of  the  American  soldier  and  the 
American  spirit  of  competition,  fair  play,  and 
pride.  Sergeant  Smith,  I  congratulate  you  on  a 
job  well  done.  We  are  proud  of  you. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP 
SYSTEM  OF  HERITAGE  AREAS  ACT 


HON.  MAURICE  D.  HDSCHEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  HINCHEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  all 
Americans  today,  regardless  of  party  or  ideol- 
ogy, would  agree  that  the  establishment  of  the 
great  national  parKs,  beginning  with  Yellow- 
stone, was  an  act  of  farsighted  wisdom.  We 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  its  mission  in 
preserving  and  protecting  majestic  landscapes 
like  Yosemite  and  the  Grand  Canyon  and  his- 
toric sites  like  lndependerx;e  Hall  and  Gettys- 
burg. We  must  recognize  that  the  mission  of 
our  park  system  has  always  been  and  must 
always  be  one  of  foresight.  It  must  protect  not 
only  the  places  we  all  treasure  now,  but  the 
places  we  will  all  treasure  in  the  next  century. 
The  story  of  the  family  heirlooms  tossed  out 
with  the  trash  because  no  one  knew  their 
value  at  the  time  is  a  famiiiar  one.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  Natkjns  heirlooms 
arenl  similarly  discarded. 

Any  of  us  who  have  worked  for  iriclusion  of 
a  historic  site  or  a  significant  landscape  that 
we  value  m  the  national  park  system  know  the 
barners.  In  some  cases,  we  are  at  fault:  the 
places  we  love  may  not  deserve  to  be  called 
national  treasures,  they  may  not  meet  the 
property  high  standards  that  have  been  set. 
But  unfortunately,  even  the  most  worthy  sites 
face  practical  barners.  The  National  Park 
Service  does  not  have  the  funds  for  acquisi- 
tion or  management  of  many  new  properties. 
Even  if  It  did,  it  vwxjid  be  impractical  and  even 
undesirable  for  the  Park  Service  to  take  over 
ownership  and  management  of  some  impwr- 
tant  sites,  sites  that  don't  fit  the  traditional  defi- 
nition of  p»ark  properties. 

Can  we  find  a  way  to  protect  these  places, 
just  ais  Congress  found  a  way  to  protect  Yel- 
lowstone over  a  century  ago?  I  believe  we 
can.  and  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  doing  so  the  National 
Partnership  System  of  Hentage  Areas  Act. 

There  are  two  concepts  behind  my  bill.  Nei- 
ther of  them  IS  new.  The  first  is  that  it  is  not 
only  the  most  sublime  larvjscapes  and  the 
scenes  of  high  historical  drama  that  deserve 
our  attention.  Younger  parks  like  Gateway. 
Golden  Gate,  and  Cuyahoga  Valley  illustrate 
the  intersection  between  landscape  and  his- 
tory, people,  and  nature.  The  Lowell  National 
Historic  Park  demonstrates  that  our  history  is 
not  just  a  record  of  famous  men  and  women 
and  memorable  dates.  These  parks  are  not 
just  single  buildings  or  blocks  of  land:  they  tie 
together  several  sites.  It  is  the  fabnc  that  mat- 
ters rather  than  just  the  individual  threads. 

The  second  concept  is  that  protection  need 
not  mean  ownership  or  even  management.  My 
bill  relies  on  partnership — the  National  Parks 
Service  working  together  with  States,  commu- 
nities, multiple  public,  and  private  owners  and 
managers,  toward  the  shared  goal  of  conserv- 
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ing  our  hentage.  It  is  certainly  a  far  less  ex- 
pensive approach  for  the  Federal  Government 
than  acquisition  and  management,  but  that  is 
not  Its  only  merit.  Partnership  brings  a  range 
of  approaches  and  ideas  to  the  tasks  of  pro- 
tection and  conservation.  Partnership  empha- 
sizes cooperation:  it  does  not  require  disrup- 
tion of  private  land  ownership,  and  it  empha- 
sizes working  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  not  overriding  them. 

As  I  said,  the  idea  of  partnership  is  also  not 
new.  Several  States,  among  them  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  have  es- 
tablished heritage  areas  programs  based  on 
these  pnnciples.  Dunng  my  years  in  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  I  played  a  role  in  estab- 
lishing and  developing  New  York's  system  to 
urban  cultural  parks,  and  I  am  proud  of  what 
It  has  accomplished.  The  urban  parks  it  in- 
cludes, including  sites  in  my  district  in  Bing- 
hamton  and  Kingston,  help  to  illustrate  how 
those  communities  developed,  what  is  unique 
about  them,  how  their  ordinary  citizens  lived 
and  the  contributions  they  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican expenence.  A  number  of  similar  projects 
and  programs  have  been  started  around  the 
country  by  grassroots  community  organiza- 
tions, and  many  of  those  organizations  in  turn 
have  joined  together  in  the  pnvate  National 
Heritage  Areas  Coalition  to  support  this  ap- 
proach. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  new  system  of  her- 
itage areas  within  the  National  Park  Service.  It 
would  establish  a  process  for  designating  and 
managing  units  of  this  new  system.  States. 
local  governments,  or  pnvate  organizations 
could  submit  grant  proposals  to  the  Intenor 
Department  for  studies  of  heritage  areas 
Completed  studies  would  be  reviewed  by  a 
new  Hentage  Area  Advisory  Board,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intenor  would  then  rec- 
ommend hentage  areas  or  State  systems  to 
Congress  for  designation.  Areas  would  be 
managed  by  States  or  local  entities.  The  role 
of  the  National  Park  Service  would  be  to  pro- 
vide general  support,  technical  assistance, 
and  help  m  interpreting  the  natiortal  value  of 
the  area. 

I  believe  the  establishment  of  this  system 
will  mark  a  renewed  commitment  to  the  Serv- 
ice's original  mission,  and  that  it  will  provide 
new  opportunities  for  educating,  inspinng,  and 
delighting  the  p>ublic. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHILDREN'S  HEART 
FUND  VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  JIM  RAMSTAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  special  tnbute  to  the  Children's  Heart 
Fund  volunteers  in  Minnesota. 

Last  Monday.  I  was  honored  to  be  the  key- 
note speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  im- 
portant group. 

As  I  toW  the  Children's  Heart  Fund  volun- 
teers, their  spint  of  volunteensm  is  truly  an  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
higher  form  of  public  service  than  their  work  to 
provide  the  gift  of  life  to  young  chikjren  in 
need  of  corrective  heart  surgery. 
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We  all  know  our  country  has  big  problems. 
That  is  why  the  work  of  the  Children's  Heart 
Fund  is  more  important  now  than  ever.  We 
must  work  together  to  address  the  problems  of 
children's  health.  Volunteers  like  these  are 
truly  leading  the  way. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  especially  applaud 
those  volunteers  who  were  presented  certifi- 
cates of  special  congressional  recognition  at 
the  annual  meeting  for  their  outstanding  con- 
tnbutions  to  the  ChikJren's  Heart  Fund. 

Rudy  Luther  has  been  especially  instrumen- 
tal in  building  the  Children's  Heart  Fund  over 
many  years  through  his  tenure  on  the  board  of 
directors  and  his  continued  financial  support. 

David  Green  and  David  LaCoursiere  have 
organized  several  special  fundraising  events 
for  the  Children's  Heart  Fund  over  the  last  3 
years. 

Dr.  Bruce  Merry  and  his  staff  have  seen 
every  single  Children's  Heart  Fund  patient 
who  has  come  to  Minneapolis  since  1990,  do- 
nating all  of  their  time  and  service. 

El  Roy  Nerness  has  served  as  treasurer  for 
1  '/^  years  and  as  the  1 993  chair  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Heart  Fund  golf  invitational,  which 
raised  $30,000. 

Sheila  Olson  has  been  a  Children's  Heart 
Fund  volunteer  for  almost  20  years,  giving  tire- 
lessly of  her  time  and  love. 

Tonya  Puckett  has  helped  raise  $300,000 
over  the  past  2  years  through  her  tireless  ef- 
forts in  developing  and  organizing  the  annual 
Kirby  Puckett  8-Ball  invitational. 

Dr.  Hugh  Westgate  has  volunteered  more 
than  579  hours  of  service  as  a  regular  part- 
time  Children's  Heart  Fund  staff  member. 

These  distinguished  Children  Heart  Fund 
volunteers  represent  the  progress  Minnesota 
has  made  and  continues  to  make  on  behalf  of 
our  children,  our  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  proud  to  rep- 
resent a  district  which  has  such  committed 
volunteers  who  are  willing  to  donate  their  time 
and  energy  to  better  the  lives  of  children.  I 
heartily  applaud  them. 


MARCH  AFB— A  GLORIOUS  PAST- 
AND  FUTURE 


HON.  KEN  CALVERT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  CALVERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
October  30,  March  Air  Force  Base  in  River- 
side, CA,  will  celebrate  two  significant  anniver- 
sanes — the  75th  anniversary  of  the  base,  and 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  1 5th  Air  Force. 

The  history  of  March  Air  Force  Base  has 
been  the  history  of  aviation  and  its  role  in  the 
protection  of  a  free  nation.  Officially  opened 
on  March  1,  1918,  March  was  used  initially  to 
train  Workj  War  I  "Jenny"  pilots,  but  has  since 
served  as  a  flying  and  antiaircraft  training 
school,  tactical  bomber  and  pursuit  training 
base,  aircraft  test  biase.  and  a  key  installation 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

By  1931.  March  Field  began  to  look  like  a 
p)ermanent  Army  p)OSt.  and  by  1934  a  number 
of  buildings,  including  hangars  and  housing 
units,  were  completed  for  the  growing  numljer 
o(  personnel  assigned  to  March  Field.  In  1938 
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March  became  the  central  base  for  West 
Coast  bombing  and  gunnery  training,  and  in 
1940  the  National  Guard  units  from  California 
and  Illinois  were  assigned  to  March  Field  to 
tram  in  antiaircraft  protection,  thus  doubnng 
the  personnel  strength  to  almost  4,000  officers 
and  enlisted  men. 

Following  World  War  II,  fvlarch  AFB  retained 
its  role  as  an  operational  fighter  base  until  the 
Strategic  Air  Command — Including  the  15th  Air 
Force — took  over  control  in  1949.  The  22d 
Bombardment  Group  arrived  at  March  from 
Smokey  Hill  AFB,  KS,  flying  B-29's,  later  con- 
verting to  &-52's  in  1963. 

March  AFB  and  the  15th  Air  Force  both 
played  a  heavy  role  m  the  Southeast  Asia 
conflict  in  the  1960's  and  early  I970's  March 
served  as  a  staging  area  tor  bomber  and  tank- 
er aircraft  enroute  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  wing 
received  five  Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit 
Awards  dunng  the  1967-1972  period 

The  wing  was  redesignated  an  air  refueling 
wing  in  OctotJer  1982  when  the  wmg's  B-52 
bombers  were  retired,  and  the  22a  Air  Refuel- 
ing Wing  embarked  on  yet  another  era  when 
it  accepted  delivery  of  the  wide-bodied  KC- 
10A  Extender  in  August  1982  Still  another 
milestone  was  marked  in  December  1989 
when  the  wing's  KC-135  squadron  was  inac- 
tivated and  all  of  the  KC-135A  Stratotankers 
were  transferred  to  other  active  and  Reserve 
components  throughout  the  Air  Force  for  con- 
version to  the  KC-135E  aircraft 

The  year  1990  was  another  maior  chapter  m 
wing  history  as  the  men  and  women  o1  the 
22d  Air  Refueling  Wing  set  the  standard  dur- 
ing the  Phase  II  Inspector  General  inspection 
and  went  on  to  answer  every  challenge  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  as  thousands  of  Marines 
staged  through  March  m  August  enroute  to 
the  Middle  East.  Wing  members  worked  long 
hours  giving  the  Marines  everything  from 
logistical  support  to  preparing  meals,  and 
when  it  was  the  wing's  turn  to  deploy  mainte- 
nance and  aircrews  put  m  twice  as  many  fly- 
ing hours  as  in  peacetime,  and  with  halt  the 
people.  The  result — the  wing  won  top  honors 
again  for  the  third  straight  year  as  the  best  air 
refueling  wing  in  the  1 5th  Air  Force 

As  a  result  of  recent  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure  Commission  recommendations,  March 
AFB  will  soon  be  realigned  to  reserve  status 
and  the  15th  will  operate  as  a  tanker  com- 
mand. In  spite  of  these  changes,  one  thing  is 
for  certain — the  men  and  women  of  March  Air 
Force  Base  and  the  I5th  Air  Force  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  this  Nation  proudly 

In  recognition  of  these  special  anniversaries, 
on  behalf  of  a  gratetui  Nation  and  the  citizens 
of  Riverside  County,  '  would  like  to  thank  all 
of  the  men  and  women  of  March  Air  Force 
Base  for  their  75  years  of  defending  freedom, 
and  men  and  women  of  the  1 5ih  Air  Force  tor 
50  years  of  protecting  the  peace 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDNA  D    PINCHAM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

whose  outstanding  public  service  in  my  17th 
Congressional  District  In  Ohio  has  earned  her 
induction  into  the  Ohio  Women's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Pincham  was  bom  and 
raised  in  a  segregated  society  in  rural  south- 
ern Georgia,  but  her  drive  to  help  others  has 
never  wavered.  Upon  graduation  from  high 
school,  Ms.  Pincham  headed  to  Youngstown, 
OH,  where  she  attended  Youngstown  State 
University  and  earned  her  degree  in  applied 
science.  She  then  worthed  with  the  Youngs- 
town Hospital  Association  until  marriage,  when 
she  and  here  husband  founded  the  H.H. 
Pincham  Moving  Co.,  which  is  now  in  its  32d 
year  of  operation. 

She  devoted  her  life  full-time  to  raising  her 
children,  Howard  and  Cynthia.  But  once  they 
entered  school,  she  embarked  on  that  was  to 
become  a  long,  distinguished  career  of  vol- 
unteensm and  public  service.  She  became 
president  of  the  local  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion [PTAJ.  then  president  of  the  Youngstown 
Area  PTA,  then  vice  president  of  the  statewide 
PTA.  During  her  term  as  vice  president,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  took  note  of  her 
good  works,  and  named  her  to  two  national 
task  forces:  Excellence  in  Education  and  PJa- 
senteeism.  She  currently  serves  as  the  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Pat  Ungaro,  mayor  of 
Youngstown. 

Throughout  her  career,  Ms.  Pincham  has 
logged  countless  hours  volunteering  on  behalf 
of  children  and  other  community  and  church 
activities,  including:  Children's  Services  Board, 
Food  Bank,  Homeless  Coalition,  Crime  and  Vi- 
olence Task  Force,  YWCA,  United  Way,  Arts 
Council,  Chemical  Dependency  Board,  Third 
Baptist  Church,  American  Baptist  Corv 
terence — USA,  and  numerous  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Pincham's  exemplary  el- 
forts  have  enriched  my  community.  I  join  the 
citizens  of  my  district  in  saluting  Ms.  Pincham 
for  her  tireless  work  and  for  her  induction  into 
the  Ohio  Women's  Hall  of  Fame. 


QUALITY  AND  VALUE  DESERVE 
RECOGNITION 


HON.  J.\.MES  ,\.  TRAHCA^NT,  JR. 

ol-   uHlU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  27. 1993 
Mr.    TRAFICANT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    rise    in 
honor  of  Ms.   Edna  D.   Pmcham    a  woman 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLDSG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
my  constituent,  Mr.  Thomas  Bowman,  legisla- 
tive committee  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Land  Surveyors,  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  the  following  statement: 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Land  Survey- 
ors, a  professional  society  of  over  one-thou- 
sand members.  Is  proud  to  recognize  the  an- 
niversary of  the  enactment  of  the  Quallfica- 
lions-Based  Selection  Procedures  under  the 
Brooks  Architectural  and  Eng'ineerlng  Act. 
This  quality-based  method  has  guided  the 
Federal  procurement  of  Architectural  and 
Engineering  and  related  services,  such  as 
surveying  and  mapping,  over  the  past  twen- 
ty-one years. 

The  negotiated  Qualifications  Based  Selec- 
tion (QBS)  procedures  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  In  fact,  use  of  QBS  has  been  so  success- 
ful at  the  Federal  level,  that  35  states  have 
adopted  mini-Brooks  Acts  or  its  QBS  equiva- 
lent as  an  effective  method  of  procuring  its 
professional  design  services. 
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This  concept  has  been  underscorea  in  the 
National  Performance  Review  in  which  rec- 
ommendations have  been  based  on  the  under- 
lying principle  of  quality  and  value  in  gov- 
ernment procurement.  This  principle  is  ably 
translated  through  the  QBS  procurement. 
QBS  establishes  a  collaborative  spirit  be- 
tween the  design  professional  and  the  client 
to  maximize  the  quality,  value,  cost  effec- 
tiveness and  usefulness  of  the  final  product. 

On  this,  the  2l8t  anniversary  of  the  QBS 
Brooks  Architectural  and  Engineering  Act. 
the  QBS  process  and  negotiated  procurement 
procedures  should  be  recognized  as  ensuring 
quality  and  cost  savings.  QBS  and  negotiated 
procedures  direct  the  focus  of  procurement 
activity  where  it  should  be.  on  the  quality  of 
the  professional  design  services  specifically 
suited  to  a  given  contract.  The  government's 
emphasis  on  quality  serves  as  inherent  inter- 
est in  economy  and  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  when  using  QBS  for  profes- 
sional design  services.  Quality-based  govern- 
ment procurement  procedures  have  dem- 
onstrated their  effectiveness  and  deserve  to 
be  recognized  for  assuring  the  government 
and  the  taxjpayer  "quality  and  value"  for  the 
services  rendered. 


HONORING  DAVID  DAVIS  FOR  A 
DISTINGUISHED  CAREER  IN  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27. 1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  career  of  Davkj  Davis, 
a  constituent  who  retired  recently  after  dec- 
ades serving  our  friends  and  neighbors  in  Ala- 
meda County. 

In  1963,  David  began  as  a  group  counselor 
with  the  County  Probation  Department  and 
served  from  1965  to  1974  as  a  probation  offi- 
cer. That  year  he  began  as  a  work  expenence 
teacher  with  the  Alameda  County  Office  of 
Education  and  continued  his  role  as  an  educa- 
tor on  the  County  School  Attendance  Review 
Board  and  as  a  Child  Welfare  and  Attendarx:e 
Officer. 

David  served  as  coordinator  and  assistant 
director  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Community 
Schools  for  Alameda  County  from  1984  until 
his  retirement  on  August  30,  1993.  There  he 
led  a  program  that  continues  education  for 
those  youth  in  the  greatest  danger  of  dropping 
out  of  the  system  forever:  the  children  caught 
up  in  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  David  Davis  has  eamed  a 
restful  retirement  and  I  proudly  join  his  friends 
and  colleagues  who  will  gather  on  Thursday, 
October  28,  to  celebrate  this  occasion.  I  wish 
him  well  and  offer  sincere  thanks  for  his  dedi- 
cation. 
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CONGRATULATIONS     TO     ARIZONA 
CALL-A-TEEN  YOUTH  RE- 

SOURCES, INC. 


HON.  ED  PASTOR 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Anzona  CALL-A-TEEN  Youth  Re- 
sources, Inc.  for  being  selected  as  one  of  13 
sites  to  participate  in  a  national  demonstration 
designed  to  create  learning-rich  summer  work 
exp)enences  for  youths  involved  in  the  City  of 
Phoenix  JTPA  summer  program.  The  initiative, 
called  "Summer  Beginnings",  emphasized 
work-based  learning,  in  which  young  people 
learned  reading,  writing,  and  math  skills  while 
they  designed  arxl  completed  projects  at  the 
local  hospitals  in  Phoenix.  Leaming  was 
framed  within  the  context  of  a  real  job  and  the 
challenges  that  workers  expenence.  The 
young  people  also  developed  problem-solving, 
decision-making,  communication  and  inter- 
personal skills  as  they  worked  as  memt)ers  of 
a  focused  team. 

Forty-six  teens  and  young  adults  were  as- 
signed to  one  of  eight  projects  at  Markxipa 
Medical  Center  and  Phoenix  ChiWren's  Hos- 
pital. Each  project  was  intended  to  benefit  the 
community  as  well  as  address  a  specinc  need 
at  a  hospital. 

They  included:  Designing  an  interactive 
computer  program  to  educate  children  about 
dental  disease  prevention;  designing  the  inte- 
nor  of  a  mobile  van  for  cervical  cancer  screen- 
ing; creating  a  playground  for  the  pediatric 
emergency  unit  at  Maricopa  Medical  Center; 
redesigning  the  pediatnc  waiting  room  at  Man- 
copa  Medk:al  Center;  creating  portable  dis- 
plays for  community  health  fairs;  creating  a 
fotonovela — picture  novel — for  the  Hispanic 
community  on  earty  detection  of  txeast  carv 
cer;  designing  and  implementing  a  Filing  sys- 
tem tor  literature  on  childhood  diseases;  and 
creating  and  implementing  an  inventory  sys- 
tem for  equifxnent  and  materials. 

In  addition  to  developing  and  using  new 
skills,  young  people  involved  in  the  effort  de- 
vekjped  a  sense  of  community,  a  feeling  of 
pnde  in  their  work  arxJ  a  new  perspective  on 
leaming  arxj  education.  Programs  such  as 
these  are  essential  m  prepanng  the  workforce 
of  the  21st  century. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REPEAL  THE 
TRADING  WITH  INDIANS  ACT  IN- 
TRODUCED 

HON.  JON  KYL 

OF  ARIZONA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  with  my 
colleague.  Karan  Engush  of  Arizona,  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  repeal  the  Trading  with  Irv 
dians  Act.  This  is  a  companion  to  S.  1501. 
which  was  introduced  by  Senators  John 
McCain  and  Pete  Domenici  on  September  29. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Trading  with  Indians  Act 
was  enacted  in  1834  with  a  legitimate  pur- 
pose, that  IS  to  protect  Indians  from  being  urv 
duly  influenced  by  Federal  employees. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  it  is  an  act  that  is  out  of  place  in  1993. 
It  IS  wreaking  havoc  on  hardworking  employ- 
ees and  their  families.  It  is  bad  for  reservation 
economies. 

The  act  establishes  a  virtually  absolute  pro- 
hibition against  commercial  trading  with  Indn 
ans  by  any  FederaJ  employee.  The  prohibition 
extends  to  transactions  m  which  the  Federal 
emptoyee  has  an  interest,  either  m  his  or  her 
own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  another  person 
where  the  employee  benefits  or  appears  to 
benefit  from  such  interest. 

The  penalties  for  violations  are  severe:  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  impnsonment 
of  not  more  than  6  months,  or  both.  The  act 
further  provides  that  any  employee  be  termi- 
nated from  Federal  employment. 

As  Senator  McCain  pointed  out  when  he  in- 
troduced S.  1501.  the  1834  act's  prohibition 
means  that  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  or  the  Indian  Health  Service,  for 
example,  cannot  even  buy  from  or  sell  a  car 
to  an  Indian.  It  means  that  an  IHS  employee, 
whose  spouse  operates  a  law  firm  on  the  Nav- 
ajo Nation,  could  be  fined,  imprisoned,  and/or 
fired.  It  means  that  a  family  member  can't 
apply  for  a  small  business  loan  wittwut  jeop- 
ardizing the  employee's  job. 

The  protection  that  the  Trading  with  Indians 
Act  provided  in  1834  can  now  be  provided 
under  the  Standards  of  Ethical  Conduct  for 
Government  Employees.  The  intent  here  to 
provkJe  adequate  safeguards  against  conflk:ts 
of  interest,  while  not  unreasonably  denyir>g  irv 
dividuals  and  their  families  the  ability  to  live 
and  work  In  their  communities. 

Interk)r  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and  Human 
Services  Secretary  Donna  Shalala  have  been 
asked  to  promptly  review  this  matter  and  sus- 
pend further  enforcement  until  this  t>ill  can  be 
enacted  into  law 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  ef- 
fort, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  repnnted  in  the  RECORD  at  this  point: 
H.R.— 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  BEPEAU 

Section  437  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Is  repealed. 


O^ober  27,  1993 


TRIBUTES  TO  OUTSTANDINO 
EDUCATORS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PKNNSYLVAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  recognize 
several  outstanding  professionals  in  the  field 
of  education  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Penrv 
sylvan  ia. 

Mr.  Richard  K.  Ocker,  former  principal  of 
Moorelarxl  Elementary  School  in  the  Cariisle 
School  Distnct,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  [PAESP].  Mr.  Ocker  will  re- 
place Dr.  George  Giovanis,  principal  of  the 
Pottstown  Middle  School,  Pottstown,  PA. 

Richard  Ocker  is  a  graduate  of 
Shippensburg  University  arxJ  earned  his  ad- 


ministrative credentials  from  Western  Mary- 
land College.  He  was  an  elementary  pnncipal 
with  the  Cariisle  School  Distnct  for  24  years 
and  very  active  in  civic  and  community  affairs. 
He  is  vk:e  president  of  the  Carlisle  Borough 
Council,  txjard  memtjer  of  the  Cariisle  Early 
Education  Center,  board  member  of  the  Cum- 
beriand  County  Extension  Service  and  Cum- 
beriand  County  Solid  Waste  Authority  and  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Council  on  Food 
and  Nutntion  and  National  League  of  Cities. 

As  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania's  19th  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  represent,  Mr. 
Ocker  has  worked  closely  with  me  over  the 
years  in  providing  valuable  insight  into  edu- 
cation policy  and  related  legislation.  I  wish  him 
much  success  In  his  new  position. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mr. 
William  Heasley.  principal  of  Grandview  Ele- 
mentary School  in  the  Highlands  School  Dis- 
trict, who  was  presented  the  1993  Pennsylva- 
nia Distinguished  Pnncipal  of  the  Year  Award. 
The  other  pnncipals  I  would  like  to  recognize 
are:  Rita  Lane,  principal  with  the  Derry  Town- 
ship School  District,  who  was  honored  as  a 
runner-up  in  the  Pennsylvania  Distinguished 
Principal's  Program  and  Richard  Houseknecht, 
principal  of  Manor  Elementary  School  in  the 
Pennsbury  School  District,  who  was  recently 
honored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
and  the  National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Pnncipals  Distinguished  Pnncipals  Pro- 
gram. Congratulations  are  also  extended  to 
Mr.  Fredenck  Brown,  pnncipal  of  the 
Boyertown  Elementary  School,  who  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  National  Elementary 
School  Principals  Association  for  1 993-94. 

As  the  ranking  member  on  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  a  former 
pfirKipal,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  these  irv- 
dividuals  will  play  an  important  role  as  our  Na- 
tion faces  the  challenge  of  meeting  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals.  The  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  can  certainly 
be  proud  of  these  individuals  who  have  dedi- 
cated much  of  their  lives  to  assunng  edu- 
catioruU  excellence  for  all. 


HONORING  DELBERT  AND  JEWELL 
LEWIS 


HON.  SAM  COPPERSMITH 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27, 1993 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  of  two  distinguished  Arizonans. 
who  will  be  honored  this  week  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  benefiting  the  Institute  of  Human  Rela- 
tions of  the  American-Jewish  Committee,  in 
Phoenix.  I  want  to  highlight  some  of  the  many 
accomplishments  of  Delbert  and  Jewell  Lewis 
that  led  the  institute  to  honor  these  two  distin- 
guished indivkJuals 

Jewell  and  Del  are  Arizona  natives.  They 
kxjth  graduated  from  the  University  of  Arizona, 
and  Jewell  also  received  a  doctorate  from  An- 
zona State  University.  Jewell  also  Is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Ernest  "Mac"  McFariand, 
who  compiled  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
records  of  public  service  m  American  history, 
serving  as  Governor  of  Arizona,  a  Justice  on 
the  Arizona  Supreme  Court,  and  as  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, where  he  served  as  the  majority  leader 
of  the  other  body. 
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Jewell  has  dedicated  herself  to  education. 
She  taught  second,  third,  and  sixth  grades  m 
Florence  and  later  served  as  the  reading  di- 
rector for  the  Coolidge  public  schools.  She 
has  continued  her  interest  m,  and  service  to, 
education  outside  the  classroom  Jewell  cur- 
rently serves  on  the  national  alumm  board  of 
the  University  of  Anzona.  as  cochair  of  the 
Orpheum  Theater  Restoration,  and  works  with 
numerous  other  charitable  and  education  or- 
ganizations. 

Del  Lewis  helped  found  Media  America 
Corp.,  a  company  of  which  he  now  serves  as 
chief  executive  officer  and  general  manager. 
Jewell  serves  as  chairman  o(  the  board  The 
company,  which  owns  a  number  of  media 
properties  in  Anzona,  including  KTVK-TV. 
channel  3  in  Phoenix,  consistently  has  pro- 
moted literacy,  recognized  outstanding  teach- 
ers, and  honored  voluntarism.  Del  also  has 
dedicated  himself  to  numerous  charitable 
causes.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  McFariand  Historical 
State  Park  for  17  years,  a  txiard  member  of 
Samaritan  Health  Services  for  12  years,  and 
on  countless  other  tx)ards  and  commissions 

Since  they  met  as  undergraduates  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  through  today,  Jewell 
arK)  Del  have  been  a  team.  Together  they 
have,  directly  and  indirectly,  touched  the  lives 
of  nearty  everyone  in  Arizona.  I  am  proud  to 
know  them  and  to  salute  their  accomplish- 
ments. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARK  BREWER 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIG.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  good  fnend  of  mine.  Mark 
Brewer.  Mark  is  being  honored  at  an  awards 
dinner  this  evening  in  Clinton  Township,  Ml 

Over  the  years  our  interests  riave  paralleled 
one  another  in  many  ways  Marx  started  out 
as  one  of  my  first  college  interns  when  I  was 
a  freshmem  Memtjer  of  Congress  As  a  life 
member  of  the  Sierra  club  with  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  environment,  Mark  has  often 
help)ed  me  with  my  tree  planting  campaign  As 
memt)ers  of  the  Intertaith  Center  tor  Racial 
Justice,  we  have  worked  together  to  promote 
equality  and  understanding.  We  have  also 
done  our  t)est  to  support  the  backtxjne  of 
America,  Labor. 

A  life-long  Michigan  Democrat,  Mark  has 
served  in  executive  positions  in  Macomb 
County  Democratic  Committee  and  the  Clinton 
Township  Democratic  Club  He  is  now  the 
chairperson  of  the  10th  Congressional  Demo- 
cratic Committee  Mark  is  a  great  friend  and  I 
truly  appreciate  his  political  commitment  and 
instincts.  He  has  certainly  made  my  job  easier, 
and  for  this.  I  owe  mark  many  thanks.  I  know 
there  are  many  others  as  well  who  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  dedicated  service. 

Mark  has  accomplished  much  since  that  first 
summer  as  an  intern  in  my  Mount  Clemens  of- 
fice. And.  I  know  he  will  continue  to  do  good 
work  because  his  commitment  to  the  commu- 
nity is  tireless.  Mark  is  truly  dedicated  to  mak- 
ing the  worid  a  better  place  and  his  recogni- 
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tion  at  tonight's  dinner  is  well-deserved.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Clinton  Township  Democratic  Club 
for  honoring  Mark  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  saluting  Mark  Brewer.  He  is  a  true 
friend  and  serves  our  community  with  distinc- 
tion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FELIX  FONTANAROSA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27. 1993 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Fontanarosa.  whose  outstanding 
community  service  in  my  17th  Congressional 
District  in  Ohio  has  earned  him  recognition 
with  his  peers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Fontanarosa  started  his 
optical  career  at  the  earfy  age  of  16.  He 
worked  in  downtown  Youngstown,  OH,  until 
1951  when  he  went  to  join  the  U.S.  Army  and 
serve  in  the  Korean  war.  Using  his  optical 
knowledge  he  ground  lenses  and  made  eye- 
glasses for  his  fellow  servicemen  in  the  back 
of  an  Army  truck.  Upon  returning  from  the 
service,  Felix  continued  his  work  in  the  optical 
laboratories  in  downtown  Youngstown. 

In  1977  Felix  started  his  own  wholesale  op- 
tical company,  North  East  Optical,  in  the  Wick 
Building  in  Youngstown.  After  continued  suc- 
cess, Felix  sold  North  East  Optical  and  found- 
ed Central  Optical  of  Youngstown  in  1977  in 
the  Erie  Terminal  Buikjing.  In  1990  Felix  was 
forced  to  relocate  by  the  sale  of  the  Erie  Ter- 
minal Building.  Central  Optical  moved  to  its 
present  location.  4521  Market  St.  in 
Boardman.  where  it  remains  today. 

Of  the  six  original  optical  companies  that 
once  served  the  Youngstown  area  since  the 
forties,  fifties,  and  sixties,  only  Felix 
Fontanarosa's  Central  Optical  remains.  In  the 
course  of  his  service  to  our  community  Felix 
has  seen  that  glasses  are  given  to  those  in 
need  without  any  reimbursement  or  thought  of 
personal  reward.  At  the  age  of  68  Felix  still 
works  7  days  a  week  until  late  at  night.  He 
has  taught  many  his  optical  knowledge  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  there  will  even  be  another  like 
him.  Through  his  personal  sacrifices,  hard 
work,  perseverance,  and  kindness,  he  has 
taught  many  the  secret  of  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Fontanarosa's  tireless  ef- 
forts have  enriched  my  community.  I  join  the 
citizens  of  my  district  in  saluting  Mr. 
Fontanarosa. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BROOKS  ACT 


HON.  FIOYD  SPENCE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law  92- 
582,  also  known  as  the  Brooks  Act,  which  was 
enacted  in  1972,  amended  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  by  codify- 
ing a  practice  that  had  been  followed  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury— that    of    negotiating    Architect-Engineer 
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[A-E]  contracts  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
competence  and  qualifications,  at  fair  and  rea- 
sonable prices,  rather  than  based  on  propos- 
als submitted  in  response  to  a  Government 
solicitation.  This  practice  is  known  as  qualifica- 
tions-based selection  [QBS]. 

October  21,  1993,  marks  the  21st  anniver- 
sary of  the  enactment  of  Federal  QBS  for  A- 
E  services.  The  QBS  system  was  made  per- 
manent within  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
1981,  through  Public  Law  97-214.  Also.  35 
States,  including  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
have  recognized  the  ments  of  QBS  by  adopt- 
ing its  requirements  for  their  A-E  procure- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  QBS  is  so  widely  favored  be- 
cause it  has  consistently  provided  opportuni- 
ties to  firms  of  all  sizes  and  backgrounds,  ft  is 
competitive,  eftective,  and  produces  superior 
products  for  the  Federal  Government. 

QBS  allows  contracting  ofticers  to  define  the 
scope  of  a  project  and  to  match  the  qualifica- 
tions of  various  firms  with  specialized  require- 
ments for  each  job.  QBS  also  recognizes  the 
need  for  a  partnership  tjetween  the  Federal 
Government  and  design  professionals  to 
translate  kjeas  and  concepts  into  detailed 
plans  and  specifications  for  projects  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  health  and  safety. 

Twenty-one  years  after  its  codification  in  the 
Brooks  Act,  the  Federal  QBS  system  contirv 
ues  io  serve  as  a  model  for  the  wise  use  of 
scarce  taxpayer  dollars.  I  was  pleased  to  vote 
for  the  Brooks  Act  in  1972  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  recognize  its  success  today. 


LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  AND  BUSI- 
NESSES CANNOT  AFFORD  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  HELP 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  BUYER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  BUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  across  the 
United  States,  State  and  local  governments 
are  protesting  and  bringing  attention  to  the 
ceaseless  burden  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
are  placing  on  their  ability  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  communities.  This  is  another  case  of 
the  tail  wagging  the  dog. 

The  costs  of  these  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates, neariy  $2,000  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  America,  are  outrageous.  This 
year  alone.  Congress  has  passed  four  un- 
funded mandates  and  over  100  others  have 
been  introduced.  I  do  not  question  the  intent 
behind  this  legislation.  I  do,  however,  question 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  mandates  are  pro- 
posed without  any  reflection  upon  the  effects 
they  will  have  on  State  and  k>cal  officials, 
businesses,  and  taxpayers. 

The  priorities  and  agendas  of  our  local  com- 
munities are  now  being  set  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. By  shifting  costs  to  local  communities, 
unfunded  Federal  mandates  breach  the  under- 
lying principles  of  federalism  which  assumes  a 
working  partnership  and  shared  responsibil- 
ities between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  Instead  of  t)eing  able  to  address 
the  concerns  and  needs  of  their  communities, 
State  and  local  ofticials,  as  well  as  business 
owners,  have  become  puppets  of  the  Federal 
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Government.  They  are  constantly  compelled  to 
comply  with  marvJates,  rules,  and  regulations 
which  demand  an  increasing  amount  of  time 
arxl  resources.  Local  officials  must  utilize  their 
staffs  to  fill  out  reports  and  monitor  compli- 
ance issues  rather  than  allow  them  to  assist 
the  public.  Business  owners  and  managers 
are  forced  to  devote  their  time  and  additional 
employees  to  make  sure  they  comply  with 
Federal  rules  and  regulations  rather  than  as- 
sisting customers  and  promoting  the  growth 
and  development  of  their  businesses. 

I  have  received  resolutions  from  six  coun- 
ties, Benton,  Blackford,  Jasper,  Marshall, 
Miami,  and  Wabash,  as  well  as  comments 
from  several  other  counties  in  my  district  in  In- 
diana, calling  for  relief  from  this  type  of  overly 
burdensome  legislation.  I  have  also  been  con- 
tacted by  public  school  systems  descnbing,  in 
detail,  the  amount  of  their  time  and  money  ex- 
pended to  meet  Federal  unfunded  mandates. 
The  Oak  Hill  United  School  Corporation,  a 
school  corporation  in  my  district,  has  identified 
five  major  Federal  mandates  which  will  cost 
them  more  than  $1.7  million  this  year.  This  fig- 
ure represents  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
annual  operatir>g  budget,  of  which  approxi- 
mately S54,000  IS  available  to  comply  with 
these  five  mandates. 

The  headlines  of  newspapers  often  detail 
the  budget  problems  of  our  large  cities  and 
States.  I  am  here  to  further  explain  that  small 
cities  and  towns  are  being  hit  the  hardest  by 
these  mandates.  Small  cities  and  towns  have 
a  limited  tax  base  and  are  being  faced  with 
the  problem  of  finding  ways  to  fund  the  mere 
tsasics,  because  of  the  costs  of  these  man- 
dates. They  are  being  forced  to  raise  taxes 
and  find  additional  revenues  )ust  to  fund  main- 
tenance projects.  In  my  conversations  with 
local  government  and  school  officials,  it  has 
become  ifx;reasingly  clear  that  the  pnonties 
and  agenda  are  being  set  by  the  U.S.  Goverrv 
meot.  The  hands  of  these  officials  have  been 
effectively  tied  in  their  efforts  to  address  the 
concerns  and  needs  of  their  communities. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  the  House  was  con- 
sidenng  the  National  Voter  Registration  Act.  or 
Motor-Voter,  I  contacted  the  circuit  court  clerks 
in  each  county  m  my  district.  Of  the  20,  19  op- 
posed this  legislation  due  to  the  number  of 
mandates,  requirements,  and  costs  this  legis- 
lation imposed  upon  them.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
$100  million  for  the  next  5  years  for  the  25 
States  which  do  not  currently  have  such  a  pro- 
gram, with  Congress  providing  only  $2  million 
in  subsidies. 

Congress  is  stifling  the  growth  of  our  Na- 
tion's businesses.  Inlarxj  Steel  has  announced 
Its  decision  to  close  a  coke  plant  and  eliminate 
499  jobs  in  northern  Indiana  because  of  the 
cost  of  compliarx:e  with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Federal  regulations  have  forced  this  major 
steel  jjroducer  to  rely,  in  part,  on  foreign 
sources  of  coke,  rather  than  its  own  re- 
sources. 

Small  businesses,  the  backbone  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy,  are  being  forced  to  make  de- 
cisions based  on  Federal  regulations  rather 
than  the  market  economy.  They  are  faced  with 
the  same  reporting  and  compliance  require- 
ments that  large  corporations  are.  The  owner 
of  a  business  in  my  distnct  confessed  to  me 
that  even  though  the  growth  of  his  business  is 
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such  that  he  would  be  able  to  hire  additional 
employees,  he  will  manage  with  his  current 
number  of  46  employees.  He  explained  that 
the  Family  Medical  Leave  Act,  which  affects 
businesses  of  greater  than  50  employees, 
would  place  too  many  costs  and  burdens  on 
his  business,  even  though  he  has  already  in- 
stituted a  policy  allowing  for  employee  leave. 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  managed  to  supersede  the  jurisdiction  of 
States  and  local  governments  in  its  efforts  to 
micro  manage  their  activities  through  un- 
funded mandates.  We  must  act  now  and  give 
State  and  local  officials  and  business  owners 
back  their  ability  to  address  the  needs  of  their 
communities  arid  enterpnses. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  FRANKING 
ACT 


HON.  TED  STRIOOAND 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27,  1993 

Mr.  STRICKLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced the  Deficit  Reduction  Franking  Act,  a 
b*ll  to  end  the  use  of  the  frank  by  all  Members 
of  Congress  to  send  unsolicited  mass 
mailings.  The  franking  privilege  for  mass 
mailings  should  be  terminated  for  two  reasons: 
First,  it  will  save  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars, 
arxl  second,  it  will  increase  fairness  in  the  po- 
litical process. 

Under  the  current  franking  rules.  Members 
of  Congress  are  budgeted  three  districtwide 
mass  mailings  to  their  constituents  dunng 
each  session  of  Congress.  A  mass  mailing  is 
generally  defined  as  any  mailing  totaling  500 
pMeces  or  more  with  substantially  identical  con- 
tent. 

Many  of  us  elected  to  the  10dd  Congress 
were  given  a  mandate  by  our  constituents  to 
reduce  Federal  spending.  Stopping  the  frank- 
ing pnvilege  for  unsolicited  mass  mailings  is 
one  modest  way  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 
Not  only  would  my  bill  lower  the  total  amount 
appropnated  for  franking,  but  any  savings  in 
the  franking  appropnation  would  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  for  defk;it  reduction. 

Further,  this  bill  will  make  the  political  proc- 
ess more  fair  by  leveling  the  playing  field  for 
nonincumbents.  As  we  are  all  aware,  cam- 
paign reform  is  expected  to  be  considered 
dunng  the  103d  Congress.  If  the  intent  of  that 
measure  is  to  ensure  that  both  the  incumbent 
and  nonirKumbent  candidates  are  given  an 
equal  charx:e  to  air  their  platforms,  then  elimi- 
nating unsolicited  mass  mailings  should  clearly 
be  included  m  any  camfjaign  reform  debate. 

The  numljer  of  mass  mailings  sent  by  Mem- 
t)ers  have  only  come  into  check  in  recent 
years,  when  outside  watchdog  groups  t)egan 
to  put>lish  the  names  of  Memt^ers  who  were 
overusing  their  franking  pMivilege.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, mass  mailir>gs  contain  self  pro- 
motional matenals.  Even  If  a  Member's  pic- 
ture, or  his  or  her  name  is  limited  in  size,  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  send  this  to  every 
constituent's  household  is  without  question  un- 
fair to  the  nonincumbent.  The  nonincumbent 
must  p>ay  for  mass  mailings  out  of  campaign 
funds,  while  the  incumbent  may  use  taxpayer 
funded  mailings  to  reach  the  same  audience. 
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There  have  t>een  several  bills  introduced  to 
rebuce  or  eliminate  franked  mass  mailings,  but 
my  bill  would  go  one  step  further  by  eliminat- 
ing this  privilege  for  the  institution  of  Con- 
gress. My  bill  also  provides  several  exclusions 
in  order  to  protect  essential  mass  mailings. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  address  the  bills  intro- 
duced to  limit  or  eliminate  mass  mailings,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  why  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Franking  Act  would  be  the  most  appro- 
priate btll  to  pass  or  enact  this  Congress.  The 
legislation  most  similar  to  this  measure  would 
eliminate  the  franking  privilege  for  all  unsolic- 
ited mailings  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
My  bill  also  prevents  responses  to  unsolicited 
mail,  but  in  both  bodies  of  Congress. 

Comparable  bills  would  do  the  following: 
abolish  the  franking  privilege  entirely,  but  still 
allow  mailing  budgets  using  stamps;  limit  the 
use  of  a  Member's  name  and  picture  size; 
give  nonincumbent  candidates  the  franking 
privilege;  reduce  the  franking  budget;  eliminate 
mass  mailing  privileges  only  for  newsletters; 
and,  prohibit  election  year  franked  mass 
mailings  for  House  Members.  None  of  these 
bills  comprehensively  eliminate  the  mass  mail- 
ing privilege  for  all  Memtjers  of  Congress. 

Under  the  Deficit  Reduction  Franking  Act, 
franked  mass  mailings  would  be  allowed 
under  several  circumstances.  First,  Members 
could  respond  to  all  solicited  mailings  from 
constituents,  and  also  send  follow-up  re- 
sponses to  these  mailings.  Second,  mass 
mailings  may  be  sent  to  other  Members  of 
Congress,  or  to  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment officials.  Third,  mass  mailed  news  re- 
leases to  the  communications  media  may  also 
be  sent  usir>g  the  franking  privilege.  Fourth, 
franked  mass  mailings  would  be  allowed  for 
towns  isolated  from  mass  communications. 
Fifth,  chairmen  and  chairwomen  would  be  able 
to  send  mass  mailings  which  relate  to  the  nor- 
mal arxJ  regular  business  of  their  respective 
organizations.  Sixth,  the  oversight  functions  of 
tx)th  Chambers  for  mailings  would  remain  in 
place.  Last,  my  bill  would  eliminate  the  rule 
which  prevents  mass  mailings  60  days  t>efore 
an  election,  because  the  only  mass  mailings 
allowed  would  be  responses  to  solicited  mall, 
and  follow-up  mailings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  Isegun  to 
take  steps  in  the  nght  direction  to  begin  reduc- 
ing the  deficit.  We  are  also  ready  to  begin  de- 
t)ate  on  campaign  reform.  I  t>elieve  elimination 
of  franked  mass  mailings  woukj  provide  real 
evkJence  of  our  willingness  to  continue  to 
move  down  the  pa\h  of  Government  reform. 

We  need  to  act  on  this  measure  soon,  to 
ensure  that  we  hold  future  congresses  to  this 
mandate.  Again,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  forwarding  this  btll,  and  to  propel  it 
to  passage. 


THE  CVN-76  N/M/rZ-CLASS 
AIRCRAFT  CARRIER 


HON.  RICK  SANTORUM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  nse 
in  strong  support  of  fiscal  year  1994  funding 
for  the  CVN-76  Nimitz-ciass  aircraft  carrier. 


October  27,  1993 

In  this  postcold  war  era.  we  are  no  longer 
sure  who  and  where  our  threats  are.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  dissolved.  Europe  is  changing, 
general  uncertainly  characterizes  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Southern  Afnca  is  in  a  state  of  turbu- 
lence, and  realignments  are  manifesting  them- 
selves in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  our  overseas  land-based  presence 
will  shrink  significantly.  It  Is  more  important 
than  ever  to  maintain  our  mobility  and  the  abil- 
ity to  project  power  where  it  Is  needed  More 
and  more  our  carriers  are  being  deployed  on 
missions  ranging  from  peaceKeepmg  oper- 
ations to  humanitarian  rehef,  cnsis  response, 
and  regional  stabilization.  The  CVN-76  is  vital 
because  of  its  flexibility  in  meeting  these 
needs. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspm  has  already 
announced  his  support  lor  a  i2-carner  fleet  in 
his  "Bottom-Up"  Review.  The  projected  12- 
carrier  fleet  will  require  construction  of  the 
CVN-76.  The  key  question  is  not  whether  to 
build  this  next  carrier,  but  when  By  funding 
this  carrier  in  fiscal  year  1994  we  will  reduce 
procurement  costs  by  at  least  S200  million  and 
save  at  least  1,000  shipyard  |obs  and  thou- 
sands more  at  the  plants  of  4.000  suppliers  in 
43  States.  If  we  delay  funding  until  fiscal  year 
1995  or  beyond,  the  only  shipyard  capable  of 
building  an  aircraft  earner  would  be  forced  to 
reduce  its  employment  levels  substantially. 
Once  the  skilled  wori<  force  and  key  supplier 
networks  are  lost,  it  can  only  be  reconstituted 
later,  if  at  all,  at  exorbitant  cost. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  meet,  they  will  realize  the  ur- 
gent need  for  full  long-lead  funding  of  the 
CVN-76  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  include  this  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
conference  report.  By  delaying  this  funding 
we  are  jeopardizing  our  Nation's  security  as 
well  as  our  Nation's  skilled  work  force. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  BROOKS  ACT  OF 
1972 


HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  27.  1993 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  27, 
1972,  I  voted  in  favor  of  legislation  sponsored 
by  my  fellow  Texan  Jack  Brooks  to  codify  a 
system  of  procuring  architect  and  engineering 
[A-E]  services  on  the  basis  of  qualifications. 
This  qualifications-based  selection  system  has 
been  so  successful  at  the  Federal  level  and  in 
most  States  that  it  is  recommended  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  its  Model  Pro- 
curement Code  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Indeed,  Vice  President  Gore  s  "Reinventing 
Government"  efforts  recognize  that  best  value 
procurement  is  a  goal  worth  slnvmg  for 
throughout  the  range  of  Government  pur- 
chases. It  is  a  testimony  to  Jack  Brooks' 
foresight  that  he  sought  to  have  a  best  value 
system — qualifications-based  selection  of  de- 
sign services — enacted  more  than  two  dec- 
ades ago. 

Since  that  time.  Congress  has  specified  the 
use  of  QBS  procurement  in  the  Superlund  law 
(Public  Law  99—499),  the  Surlace  Transpor- 
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tation  Act  of  1987  (Public  Law  100-17).  and  in 
Airport/Airway  Programs  (Public  Law  100- 
223).  In  1988,  Congress  addressed  the  need 
for  a  clantying  standard  of  the  types  of  profes- 
sional practices  to  which  QBS  is  applicable  by 
codifying  a  contemporary  listing  of  such  fields 
through  Public  Law  100-656  and  Public  Law 
100-679. 

Like  most  good  ideas,  QBS  is  straight- 
forward and  uncomplicated.  All  requirements 
for  Federal  A-E  services  are  first  advertised  in 
the  publication  Commerce  Business  Daily. 
Firms  seeking  to  be  considered  submit  an  ap- 
plication. A-E  evaluation  txiards  within  the 
contracting  agency  then  review  and  evaluate 
all  firms  based  on  several  factors,  including: 
Professional  qualifications,  specialized  experi- 
ence and  technical  competence,  capacity  to 
complete  wort<  on  time,  past  performance  in 
wori<  for  the  Federal  Government,  familiarity 
with  the  location  and  type  of  project,  and  ac- 
ceptability under  other  appropriate  evaluation 
iactors.  The  evaluation  board  then  develops  a 
preselection  list  of  all  qualified  firms  and  that 
list  Is  approved  by  the  head  of  the  construc- 
tion agency.  The  agency  then  prepares  an  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  the  job.  and  begins  nego- 
tiations with  the  most  qualified  A-E  firm  to  de- 
termine the  scope  of  wort<  and  agree  on  a 
price  which  is  fair  and  reasonable  and  not  in 
excess  of  the  estimate.  If  the  Government 
gets  the  price  it  is  seeking,  a  contract  is 
awarded.  If  not.  then  negotiations  are  termi- 
nated and  a  proposal  is  requested  from  the 
next  most-qualified  A-E  firm. 

Through  this  process,  the  taxpayer  is  as- 
sured that  the  most  qualified,  cost-effective, 
design  firm  is  selected  to  wori<  on  projects  that 
promote  the  public  welfare  and  protect  the 
public  health.  I  was  proud  to  vote  for  the 
Brooks  Act  in  1972,  and  I'm  pleased  to  con- 
gratulate my  friend  today. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 28,  1993,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
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MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

OCTOBER  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  SulKommlttee 
To  hold  hearing  on  S.  1588,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  and  1996 
for  the  Independent  Safety  Board. 

SRr-253 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sut>- 
commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  1102,  to  make 
permanent  chapter  44  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  arbitration. 

SD-226 

NOVEMBER  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  Health  Security  Act.  to 
establish    comprehensive    health    care 
for  every  American. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  methods  for 
meeting  the  health  care  needs  of  all 
Americans. 

SEM30 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  research  on 
the  health  effects  of  agent  orange  and 
other  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam. 

SRr418 

NOVEMBER  3 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  i>ending 
calendar  business. 

SD^30 
9:30  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  720,  to  clean  up 
open  dumps  on  Indian  lands. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.     Technology,     and     Space     Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  poten- 
tial restructuring  in  the  National  Aer- 
onautics   and    Space    Administration 
(NASA). 

SR^253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Harold  Varmus,  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  297.  to  authorize 
the  Air  Force  Memorial  Foundation  to 
establish  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  its  environs.  S.  455,  to  in- 
crease  Federal   payments   to   units  of 
general   local  government  for  entitle- 
ment lands,  S.  761.  to  revise  the  "unit 
of  general    local   government"   defini- 
tion for  Federal  payments  in   lieu  of 
taxes  to  Include  unorganized  t>oroughs 
in  Alaska.  S.  1047.  to  convey  certain 
real  property  in  Tongass  National  For- 
est to  Daniel  J.  Gross.  Sr.,  and  Douglas 
K.  Gross,  and  H.R.  1134,  to  provide  for 
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r.ne  transfer  of  certain  public  lands  lo- 
cated In  Clear  Creek  County.  Colorado, 
to  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
the  State  of  Colorado,  and  certain  local 
jfovemments  In  the  State  of  Colorado. 

SD-366 
3:00  p.m. 
Conferees  on  H.R.  1268.  to  assist  the  devel- 
opment of  tribal  judicial  systems. 

EF-100.  Capitol 

NOVEMBER  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Office    of  Technology    Assessment   Board 
meeting,  to  consider  pending  business. 
EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Energry  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  ocean  min- 
ing policy. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Michael  F.  DiMarlo.  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  I»ubllc  Printer.  Government 
Printing  Office.  S.J.  Res.  143.  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Frank  Anderson 
Shrontz  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  S.J.  Res.  144.  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  Manuel  Luis  Ibanez 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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S.  716.  to  require  that  all  Federal  litho- 
graphic printing  be  performed  using 
Ink  made  from  vegeUble  oil.  H.R.  877. 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
National  African-American  Museum 
within  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
and  to  consider  other  pending  commit- 
tee business. 

SRr^l 

Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1526.  to  improve 
the    management   of   Indian    fish    and 
wildlife  and  gathering  resources. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  Health  Security  Act.  to 
establish    comprehensive    health    care 
for  every  American. 

SI>-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  foreign  policy 
Issues. 

SEM19 

NOVEMBER  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  risk  anal- 
ysis and  cost-benefit  analysis  in  set- 
ting environmental  priorities. 

SD-366 
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NOVEMBER  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  multilateral   trade  negotia- 
tions. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1146.  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  water  rights 
claims  of  the  Yavapal-Prescott  Indian 
Tribe  in  Yavapai  County.  Arizona. 

SR-485 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  health  care 
reform  Issues,  focusing  on  prescription 
drug  price  competition. 

SIMJ50 

NOVEMBER  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Indisui  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1345,  to  provide 
land-grant  status  for  tribally  con- 
trolled community  colleges,  tribally 
controlled  postsecondary  vocational  In- 
stitutions, the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Culture  and 
Arts  Development.  Southwest  Indian 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Haskell  In- 
dian Junior  College. 

SR-485 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T/iwrsf/ay,  October  28,  1993 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lift  our  thoughts,  O  God,  above  the 
ordinary  to  see  more  clearly  the  beau- 
ty of  the  day;  raise  our  sights,  O  God, 
to  see  the  needs  of  justice  and  the  call 
to  freedom;  strengthen  our  faith.  O 
God,  so  we  can  walk  through  the  shad- 
ows of  evil  knowing  You  are  with  us; 
give  us  peace,  O  God,  all  our  days  and 
may  Your  blessing  never  depart  from 
us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursu8uit  to  clause  1,  nile  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ballenger]  to  lead  us  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  BALLENGER  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  927.  An  act  to  designate  the  Pitts- 
burgh Aviary  in  Pittsburgh,  PA.  as  the  Na- 
tional Aviary  in  Pittsburgh;  and 

H.R.  2824.  An  act  to  modify  the  project  for 
flood  control.  James  River  Basin.  Richmond. 
VA. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2492)  "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  against  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1994,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6,  10,  19,  22.  23,  25,  29, 
31,  and  33  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 


PUT  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  FIRST  ON 
HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday President  Clinton  delivered  on 
his  pledge  to  provide  Congress  with  the 
details  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
boldly  reform  our  country's  health  care 
system. 

President  Clinton  has  also  challenged 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  make 
his  plan  better  with  the  caveat  that 
any  change  would  have  to  include  pro- 
visions for  health  security,  comprehen- 
sive benefits,  cost  control,  simplifica- 
tion, improving  quality,  and  increasing 
choice. 

The  President  has  put  his  cards  on 
the  table. 

Now  it  is  time  for  this  body  to  rise  to 
President  Clinton's  challenge.  It  is 
time  for  every  Member  to  put  partisan- 
ship aside  and  put  the  American  people 
first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  want  health 
care  that  is  always  there.  Now,  let  us 
follow  President  Clinton's  lead  and  de- 
liver a  health  care  system  that  really 
works. 


NEW  JERSEY  EXPERIENCE  LINKED 
TO  FAILED  POLICIES  OF  BIG 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
politician  promising  not  to  place  new 
taxes  on  middle-income  workers.  A 
promise  broken.  Taxes  increased 
through  legislative  arm  twisting. 
Spending  increased  faster  than  infla- 
tion. New  spending  programs  invented. 
No  rethinking  of  old  failures. 

What  will  happen? 

Well,  sadly  we  know  what  will  hap- 
pen. For  the  tragic  situation  I  just  out- 
lined is  what  happened  to  citizens  of 
New  Jersey  when  Jim  Florio  brought 
his  free  spending  and  high  tax  policies 
from  Washington  and  decided  to  treat 
the  New  Jersey  taxpayer's  money  like 
it  was  Monopoly  money — or  with  the 
contempt  he  treated  the  Federal  tax- 
payer's money — $2.8  million  in  new 
taxes  were  heaped  on  the  families  of 
New  Jersey,  280,000  jobs  were  lost. 
Since  1989,  New  Jersey  has  experienced 
a  7.5  percent  jobs  loss  while  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  grew  jobs  at  3  percent. 


While  the  United  States  created  3.2 
million  new  jobs.  New  Jersey  has  lost 
277,000. 

Higher  taxes.  Higher  Government 
spending.  More  regulation.  What  will 
happen  to  us?  Sadly,  just  what  hap- 
I)ened  to  New  Jersey.  I  urge  President 
Clinton  to  listen  to  the  unemployed 
families  of  New  Jersey  and  reject  the 
false  and  failed  policies  of  bigger  Gov- 
ernment. 


PASS  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH 
CARE  BILL 

(Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  I  was  one  of  700  people  who  at- 
tended the  benefit  dinner  for  one  of  my 
constituents  whom  I  will  call  James, 
who  came  to  this  country  some  30 
years  ago,  worked  hard  all  his  life, 
raised  a  fine  family,  and  represented 
everything  that  is  good  about  our 
country.  Then  3  months  ago  at  age  56, 
he  was  stricken  with  leukemia.  He 
faces  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollar's 
in  medical  bills  which  his  insurance 
does  not  cover  and  which  he  cannot  af- 
ford. I  am  proud  of  my  community 
which  has  rallied  to  his  aid,  but  I  am 
not  proud  that  our  great  country 
doesn't  provide  him  with  adequate 
health  care  and  the  peace  of  mind  that 
goes  with  it. 

Yesterday  President  Clinton  pre- 
sented us  with  a  health  care  plan  that 
addresses  this  and  other  basic  problems 
in  our  health  care  system,  such  as  con- 
taining skyrocketing  costs.  We  can 
amend  it,  improve  it,  or  hone  it,  but  in 
the  end,  for  the  sake  of  James  and  all 
Americans,  we  have  a  solemn  duty  to 
pass  a  comprehensive  health  care  bill 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress has  become  a  caricature  of  much 
of  what  is  wrong  with  this  institution. 

Not  only  have  many  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee members  found  it  difficult  to 
attend  the  committee's  extensive  and 
ambitious  litany  of  hearings,  they  are 
also  struggling  to  produce  a  final  re- 
port by  its  legislative  due  date  of  De- 
cember 31. 


DThi4  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  insetted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  their  attendance 
record  is  poor  and  their  report  delayed, 
when  you  consider  that  there  are  266 
committees  and  subcommittees  in  Con- 
gress meeting  on  a  regular  basis.  Sim- 
ple math  tells  us  that  for  every  two 
Members  there  is  one  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us  to  slash 
committees  and  subcommittees  by  at 
least  25  percent.  It  is  time  to  ban  proxy 
voting  in  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. And,  it  is  time  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
to  issue  its  final  report  and  dissolve  it- 
self. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM— A  NEW 
MOMENT  IN  HISTORY 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  historic  health  care  reform  effort 
that  was  launched  yesterday  by  the 
formal  introduction  of  the  President's 
Health  Security  Act.  After  years  of  in- 
action on  an  issue  that  is  central  to 
the  health  of  our  economy  as  well  as 
our  population,  health  care  reform  is 
now  underway. 

The  up-coming  debate  will  be  long 
and  tortuous,  but  we  must  all  agree,  in 
the  end,  we  will  have  a  plan  that  will 
ensure  every  American  the  security  of 
knowing  their  health  needs  will  always 
be  met — and  they  will  be  met  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  and  a  high  degree  of  qual- 
ity. 

The  current  system  is  complicated, 
inefficient,  and  costly.  We  must  do  bet- 
ter. A  comprehensive  plan  that  creates 
a  system  where  all  the  parts  work  to- 
gether in  the  same  direction — rather 
than  against  each  other — can  increase 
the  security,  simplify  the  process,  re- 
duce the  cost,  and  improve  the  quality 
of  every  American.  Let  us  get  started, 
and  let  us  do  it  right. 


REAL  REFORM  NEEDED  IN 
HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  also  to  talk  about 
health  care.  I  think  it  is  the  issue  that 
most  of  us  are  concerned  about.  But  I 
come  from  Wyoming,  and  maybe  it  is 
because  there  are  not  too  many  of  us, 
but  we  are  pretty  accustomed  to  saying 
the  way  it  is.  We  are  pretty  accus- 
tomed to  talking  in  terms  of  facts  that 
folks  can  understand.  And  I  think  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  do  that  in  this 
debate. 

We  need  to  be  honest  about  where  we 
are  going  and  what  we  can  do. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  this  comes  to 
mind.  Mr.  Rockefeller  yesterday  said. 


"You  had  better  be  for  real."  And  I 
agree  with  that.  "Once  Mr.  Clinton  has 
said  it,  you  can  bank  on  it." 

The  evidence  of  that  is  not  very 
clear,  when  you  talk  about  middle- 
class  tax  cuts  and  other  kinds  of 
things.  But  the  fact  is  we  do  not  need 
Hollywood  hype,  we  do  not  need  his- 
toric meetings  to  talk  about  all  the 
things  we  are  going  to  do  in  general. 
We  need  to  be  specific  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  for  people  at  home,  so 
they  can  hear  it  and  say  what  does  this 
mean  to  me?  What  does  this  mean  to 
cost?  What  does  this  mean  to  coverage? 

Most  people  do  not  have  the  faintest 
idea  what  we  are  talking  about  when 
we  talk  about  all  these  fancy  words 
that  are  there  now.  Let  us  get  real.  Let 
us  talk  about  real  facts  and  real  reform 
in  the  health  care  program. 
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REPUBLICANS  ON  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  MORAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORAN  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
weeks  now,  since  Mrs.  Clinton  intro- 
duced the  administration's  health  secu- 
rity plan,  we  have  listened  to  our 
friends  on  the  Republican  side  voice 
any  number  of  criticisms  of  this  plan. 

I  would  remind  the  American  people, 
it  took  Mrs.  Clinton  9  months  to  come 
up  with  a  plan,  after  Republican  Presi- 
dents took  12  years  to  avoid  coming  to 
grips  with  our  health  care  crisis. 

And  let  me  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  when  we  get  embraced  by  all  these 
businesses  that  are  so  pleased  to  bear 
us  criticizing  Hillary's  health  plan,  re- 
mind them,  perhaps,  that  97.5  percent 
of  their  profits  are  being  taken  up  by 
increased  health  insurance  costs  that 
cannot  go  into  improving  the  employ- 
ment picture,  cannot  go  into  incresised 
productivity  or  international  competi- 
tiveness, because  we  have  failed  to  get 
this  crisis  under  control. 


THE  PROXY  VOTE 

(Mr.  ALLARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  the  one  reform  that  would  have 
the  most  profound  impact  on  the  num- 
ber of  committees  on  which  a  Member 
of  Congress  serves  is  to  ban  the  proxy 
vote.  The  most  important,  detail  ori- 
ented, work  on  legislation  is  intended 
to  happen  at  the  committee  level.  How- 
ever, if  on  any  given  day  you  were  to 
check  a  committee  for  attendance  you 
would  notice  that  half,  and  sometimes 
fewer  of  the  members  on  a  committee 
are  present  for  the  work.  Part  of  the 
reason  is  because  they  are  trying  to 
balance  their  other  committee  assign- 


ments. The  proxy  is  a  blessing  and  a 
crutch.  While  it  allows  Members  to 
claim  service  on  more  committees  than 
is  humanly  p)OSsible,  it  reduces  their 
participation  in  committee.  The  result 
is  too  many  lawmakers  who  fail  to 
spend  quality  time  on  any  one  subject. 
A  proxy  ban  would  force  Members  to 
prioritize.  They  would  be  enabled  to  as- 
sume a  quality  role  in  their  priority 
committee  or  committees.  Part  of  the 
reason  people  are  upset  with  Members 
of  Congress  is  they  feel  we  waste  a  lot 
of  time  with  little  to  show  for  it.  A  ban 
of  the  proxy  vote  would  make  us  more 
accountable  to  them  and  make  our 
work  and  attendance  in  committee 
more  evident.  Who  can  tell  perhaps  the 
redirected  attention  would  even 
produce  better  legislation. 


SOMALIA 


(Mr.  WELDON  aisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
now  become  clear  that  the  much 
ballyhooed  truce  in  Somalia  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on.  Fight- 
ing between  the  two  main  rival  clans 
broke  out  again  this  week  in 
Mogadishu,  raising  the  troubling  spec- 
ter of  a  return  to  all-out  clan  warfare. 

The  question  is  raised  yet  again,  why 
are  we  in  Somalia?  We  are  not  keeping 
peace.  We  are  merely  carrying  water 
for  the  United  Nations.  Once  again,  our 
troops  are  sitting  ducks,  just  waiting 
to  be  picked  off  by  some  well-armed 
clansmen  looking  for  attention. 

If  we  stay,  how  much  longer  before 
one  of  these  clans  trains  its  sights  on 
our  American  soldiers  in  the  hopes  of 
forcing  us  to  again  take  sides?  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  were  promised  a  vote  on 
this  issue  on  this  House  floor,  but  we 
know  that  is  not  going  to  happen.  The 
leadership  does  not  want  us  to  debate 
and  vote  our  continuing  involvement 
in  Somalia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues  can  force 
a  vote  if  they  will  sign  Discharge  Peti- 
tion No.  9,  which  would  force  House 
Resolution  227,  introduced  on  July  27 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  force  a  vote  on  this 
issue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
sign  Discharge  Petition  No.  9,  if  they 
want  us  to  fully  debate  the  issue  of 
how  quickly  and  expeditiously  we 
should  remove  our  troops  from  that 
troubled  land. 


NAFTA 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  just-re- 
leased study  by  the  congressional  Joint 
Economic      Committee      found      that 
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NAFTA  will  cost  the  United  States 
500.000  more  lost  jobs  and  further  erode 
U.S.  wages.  The  study  concludes 
NAFTA's  purported  economic  benefits 
are  far  outweighed  by  its  social  costs. 

My  State  of  Ohio  has  already  lost 
over  100,000  jobs  to  Mexico,  where 
wages  are  one-seventh  of  our  own. 
Large  multinational  corporations  have 
been  exacting  wage-and-benefit  conces- 
sions from  our  workers,  while  pitting 
them  against  their  lower-paid  Mexican 
counterparts  who  are  being  exploited 
at  average  wages  of  $1.55  an  hour.  The 
days  of  sweetheart  trade  deals  that 
benefit  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many  should  be  over. 

Defeating  NAFTA  is  the  first  step. 
Our  jobs,  our  future  and  democratic  re- 
form in  this  hemisphere  hang  in  the 
balance. 


CHOICE? 


(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President,  amid  great  fanfare  and 
in  festival  atmosphere,  gave  this  Con- 
gress his  final  legislative  language  for 
his  health  bill.  Or  at  least  we  thought 
he  did.  But  as  we  have  seen  before, 
what  the  President  says  and  what  the 
White  House  delivers  are  often  two  un- 
related things. 

As  it  turns  out.  we  will  not  get  the 
actual  language  for  another  10  days  or 
so.  We  still  do  not  have  the  true  cost 
numbers.  Remember  way  back  in  April, 
before  the  leaves  were  on  the  trees? 
That  is  when  we  were  supposed  to  have 
this  health  care  plan.  Now  the  leaves 
are  off  the  trees  again,  and  we  still  do 
not  have  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  health  care  reform  is  admira- 
ble. We  applaud  it.  His  commitment  to 
Government-run  health  care  is  not. 
Having  a  national  health  board  dictate 
to  me  how  I  choose  my  health  care 
gives  a  whole  new  meaning  to  choice,  a 
meaning  I  do  not  like  and  most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  like. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

(Ma.  LAMBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  LAMBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  answering  a  call 
that  has  gone  unanswered  for  far  too 
long.  That  is  a  call  for  access  to  afford- 
able health  care. 

I  have  been  extremely  pleased  by  the 
Members  of  this  body— both  Democrats 
and  Republicans — who  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  work  together  to  create 
a  health  care  plan  that  will  take  care 
of  the  American  citizens  without  bank 
rupting  our  Federal  coffers.  The  issue 
before   us   is   controlling   health   care 


costs  while  giving  all  of  us  the  assur- 
ance that  we  will  have  health  care. 
Without  reform,  1  in  4  people  will  lose 
health  care  coverage  in  the  next  2 
years.  Right  now,  someone  loses  their 
coverage  every  30  seconds. 

In  the  First  District  of  Arkansas, 
where  I  live,  16  rural  hospitals  have 
closed  over  the  past  year.  So  I  will  give 
special  consideration  to  ensuring  that 
our  rural  hospitals  are  preserved  and 
their  client  bases  are  protected.  I  also 
would  like  to  see  incentives  for  general 
practitioners  to  move  to  rural  areas. 
But  our  key  focus  must  be  on  guaran- 
teeing that  everyone  has  access  to  af- 
fordable full  coverage,  quality  care, 
and  individual  choice. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM  BEGINS  AT 
HOME 

(Mr.  CALVERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CALVERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  Presidential  campaign,  can- 
didate Bill  Clinton  talked  a  lot  about 
the  issue  of  campaign  finance  reform. 

Although  this  issue  seems  to  have 
gotten  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  events  in 
Somalia.  Russia,  and  Haiti,  the  two- 
party  system  will  not  let  it  just  fade 
away. 

Republicans  are  offering  a  com- 
prehensive campaign  reform  package, 
which  I  am  proud  to  support. 

Our  bill  contains  several  important 
reforms,  but  there  is  one  in  particular 
that  I  believe  is  essential  to  making 
candidates  more  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple who  elect  them. 

That  reform  is  a  requirement  that  a 
candidate  for  Congress  must  raise  a 
majority  of  his  or  her  campaign  funds 
from  the  people  he  seeks  to  represent. 

In  many  campaigns  for  Congress 
today,  candidates  raise  almost  all  of 
their  campaign  funds  from  sources  out- 
side their  district. 

Americans  are  tired  of  these  outside 
special  interests  influencing  elections. 

They  are  tired  of  candidates  raising 
more  money  from  outsiders  than  from 
people  In  their  own  communities. 
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They  believe  that  true  campaign  re- 
form must  begin  at  home. 

I  share  this  frustration  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  believe  that  no  campaign 
finance  reform  will  work  unless  can- 
didates for  Congress  are  required  to 
raise  the  majority  of  their  campaign 
funds  from  the  people  they  seek  to  rep- 
resent. 


JOINING    WITH    THE    ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN  HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

(Ms.  LONG  asked  and  wsis  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 
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Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's health  care  reform  proposal  does 
more  to  address  the  health  care  crisis 
than  ever  before. 

In  1992,  we  spent  more  public  and  pri- 
vate dollars  on  health  care  than  on 
education,  defense,  prisons,  farm  sub- 
sidies, food  stamps,  and  foreign  aid. 
While  combined  spending  has  already 
nearly  doubled  since  1970  and  will  dou- 
ble again  by  the  year  2000,  the  value 
and  quality  of  that  health  care  have 
not  doubled.  The  President  is  very 
much  on  target  with  the  principles  of 
savings,  security,  personal  choice,  and 
quality. 

We  can  deliver  the  same,  or  better, 
quality  health  care  at  less  cost  if  we 
change  the  incentives,  simplify  the  sys- 
tem, and  increase  information  for  both 
consumers  and  providers. 

With  health  care  reform,  we  must 
create  a  market  where  health  care 
plans  compete  on  the  basis  of  costs  and 
quality — a  market  that  creates  incen- 
tives for  providers  to  keep  quality  high 
and  cost  low.  Reform  must  include  sim- 
pliflcation  of  the  system  with  a  univer- 
sal benefits  package,  use  of  a  standard 
form,  and  the  reduction  of  administra- 
tive burdens  for  small  businesses  and 
individuals  in  order  to  control  sky- 
rocketing health  care  spending. 

I  am  pleased  that  there  is  so  much 
commitment  to  President  Clinton's 
proposals.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  administration  and  my  col- 
leagues on  this  important  issue. 


SMALL    BUSINESS    FORESEES    BIG 

PROBLEMS      IN      HEALTH      CARE 

PACKAGE 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President's  socialistic  health 
care  proposal  is  axing  jobs  before  the 
jobs  can  be  created. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  call  from  a 
constituent  in  Newnan  GA,  who  ex- 
pressed her  concern  about  the  Presi- 
dent's health  care  employer  mandate. 

The  lady  and  her  husband  have  been 
planning  to  open  a  new  business.  How- 
ever, after  juggling  figures  in  every 
way  possible,  they  cannot  find  a  way  to 
afford  the  cost  of  the  health  care  man- 
date. 

She  said,  "This  is  really  going  to 
hurt  small  business. 

With  this  cost  I  cannot  afford  to  lock 
myself  into  a  5-year  lease  on  the  shop 
space. 

"My  husband  and  I  have  juggled  fig- 
ures and  we  can't  figure  how  we  could 
pay  for  this.  This  really  discourages 
people  to  open  startup  businesses. 

"Clean  up  the  waste  in  (government 
health  care  programs  first." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  jobs  and 
small  business.  Congress  must  listen  to 
the  warnings  of  the  people  in  the  real 
world  and  ax  this  socialistic  idea. 
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AMERICA  NEEDS  PENSION 
FUNDING  REFORM 


(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  recent 
collective  bargrainins:  agreement  by 
General  Motors  [GM]  and  the  United 
Auto  Workers  [UAW],  which  includes 
very  grenerous  pension  benefit  increases 
and  early  retirement  subsidies.  While 
many  will  think  that  this  Is  all  very 
wonderful.  Members  should  be  aware 
that  the  GM  pension  plans  are  cur- 
rently underfunded  by  $19  billion,  and 
with  these  new  benefits,  it  is  estimated 
that  their  underfunding  may  reach  S25 
billion.  This  massive  underfunding  rep- 
resents about  half  of  the  pension 
underfundlng  in  the  Federal  insured 
pension  system,  and  is  a  significant 
contingent  liability  for  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Today  I  am  joining  with  Chairman 
RosTENKOWSKi  and  Chairman  Ford 
upon  request,  in  introducing  the  ad- 
ministration's pension  funding  reform 
package.  This  is  generally  a  good  pack- 
age, and  the  administration  should  be 
commended.  However,  as  it  is  now 
drafted,  it  will  not  prevent  companies 
from  continuing  to  promise  benefit  in- 
creases in  severely  and  chronically  un- 
derfunded plans  without  paying  for 
them.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  short- 
coming will  be  addressed  before  these 
important  legislative  reforms  are  fi- 
nally enacted. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROVIDE  A  DAIRY  SUPPLY 
MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other, 
our  family  farmers  are  being  driven  off 
of  the  land. 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont  we  had 
over  8,(X)0  dairy  farms  in  1960,  and 
today  we're  down  to  2,200.  In  Vermont, 
because  of  the  low  milk  prices  that 
dairy  farmers  are  receiving,  young  peo- 
ple are  hesitant  to  follow  their  parents 
in  farming.  The  same  story  is  being 
played  out  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  all  over  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  destroy  family 
farming  in  America,  and  centralize  the 
production  and  distribution  of  food,  we 
endanger  the  security  and  well-being  of 
the  entire  Nation.  Our  country  should 
not  be  dependent  ui>on  a  handful  of  ag- 
ribusiness corporations — or  foreign  na- 
tions—for the  food  that  we  require.  We 
must  maintain  vigorous,  decentralized 
agriculture  based  on  the  family  farm. 

This  week  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
3370— a  two-tier,  supply  management 
program  which  will  provide  dairy  farm- 


ers with  a  fair  price  for  their  product 
and.  at  the  same  time,  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  Inexpensive  dairy 
products  to  be  used  in  our  national  nu- 
trition programs.  In  my  view,  there  is 
no  so-called  milk  "surplus  "  in  this 
country  when  5  million  children  go 
hungry. 

We  must  save  the  family  farm;  we 
must  feed  the  hungry  children;  we 
must  protect  our  rural  way  of  life.  H.R. 
3370  does  that. 


THE  FINE  PRINT  ON  SOVEREIGNTY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  Euldress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  debate 
over  the  issue  of  sovereignty  in  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
[NAFTA]  is  Increasing,  Just  as  the  de- 
bate over  sovereignty  in  the  trade 
agreements  in  the  European  Commu- 
nity is  heating  up.  It  is  a  valid  debate. 
This  is  why  the  American  people 
should  make  certain  to  read  the  fine 
print  in  this  so-called  trade/economic 
agreement. 

The  GAO  report  on  NAFTA  points 
out  on  page  87  that  the  dispute  panels 
operate  much  like  the  courts  they  re- 
place. In  this  instance,  the  GAO  is  re- 
ferring to  the  U.S.  courts.  The  model 
for  the  dispute  panels  in  NAFTA  is  the 
Canadian  Free-Trade  Agreement 
[CFTA].  Those  dispute  panels  under 
CFTA  have  in  two-thirds  of  the  panel 
decisions,  reversed  U.S.  laws  and  regu- 
lations, including  three  International 
Trade  Commission  [ITC]  decisions. 
What  will  happen  with  the  Tri-national 
pfuiels  under  NAFTA?  Sovereignty  is 
the  ability  to  govern  your  country. 
How  do  we  do  that  with  international 
panels  making  decisions  for  us? 


NAFTA  REPRESENTS  ANOTHER 
NEW  BIG  CJOVERNMENT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  supporters  of  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement  are  playing 
funny  with  the  numbers  again.  This 
new  nruith,  this  so-called  NAFTA  math, 
tells  us  that  it  only  costs  S2.5  billion  to 
implement  NAFTA,  and  they  finally 
admitted  that  it  costs  S2.5  billion.  As 
the  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary.  Jef- 
frey Shafer.  said.  "I  regret  to  say  the 
administration  does  not  yet  have  a 
complete  answer"  on  how  to  fund 
NAFTA. 

What  they  will  not  talk  about  is  that 
NAFTA  is  a  S50  billion  new  Govern- 
ment progrram.  SlO  billion  for  Texas 
that  the  Governor  of  Texas  has  asked 
for,  another  $5  billion  for  Arizona,  S5 
billion  for  New  Mexico,  $10  billion  or 
$15  billion  for  southern  California,  not 


to  mention  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
for  environmental  cleanup  on  the  bor- 
der, not  to  mention  several  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  If  not  a  couple  of 
billion  dollars,  for  worker  retraining, 
not  to  mention  money  for  Customs  of- 
ficials and  all  we  need  for  the  border. 

The  fact  is.  It  is  a  $50  billion  new  pro- 
gram. The  American  ijeople  should 
write  their  Congressman  and  ask  him, 
write  their  Congrresswoman  and  ask 
her,  where  Is  the  $50  billion?  How  are 
we  going  to  pay  for  NAFTA? 

It  is  a  bad  idea.  It  deserves  to  be  de- 
feated. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  HEALTH 
CARE  PLAN,  MORE  LIKE  CANA- 
DIAN SYSTEM  THAN  MANAGED 
COMPETITION 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  look  at  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning,  page  A- 
16,  where  I  think  the  best  single  sen- 
tence analysis  of  the  Clinton  health 
plan  is  as  follows: 

"What  they  did  was  to  take  the  form  of 
managed  competition  and  filled  it  up  with 
content  that  looks  a  whole  lot  like  a  Cana- 
dian-style Government  system."  a  Clinton 
adviser  said  this  week,  deviating  from  the  of- 
ficial White  House  line. 

a  1030 

Now  I  think  that  tells  it  all.  What- 
ever the  words  are,  the  underlying  sub- 
stance is  a  Government-controlled, 
Government-dominated,  Government- 
run  system  that  translates  your  health 
premiums  into  taxes  that  has  the  Gov- 
ernment compelling  you  to  pay  those 
taxes  and  that  gives  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  power  to  impose  an 
employee  payroll  tax  on  a  single  State 
when  he  decides  It  is  necessary.  This  is 
an  extraordinary  grant  of  power  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  plan  is  fundamentally  flawed, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  af- 
fordable health  care  now  and  other 
plans  based  on  a  more  American  sys- 
tem. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT'S  APPEAL 
OF  THE  MEINHOLD  DECISION 

(Mr.  NADLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  dismay  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  chosen  to  appeal  the  de- 
cision by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Hatter  in  the  Keith  Meinhold  case,  de- 
claring unconstitutional  the  discrimi- 
natory treatment  of  lesbians  and  gay 
men  in  the  military  under  the  so-called 
"Don't  ask,  don't  tell"  compromise. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  President  pre- 
dicted that  if  the  political  branches  did 
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not  take  action  to  end  the  policy  of 
discrimination,  the  courts  would  do  so, 
because  of  its  blatant  unconstitution- 
ality. The  so-called  compromise  Con- 
gress adopted  reaffirmed  blatant  and 
invidious  discrimination  as  official  pol- 
icy. Can  the  administration  possibly 
have  convinced  itself  otherwise? 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  the 
Clinton  Justice  Department  not  only  is 
appealing  Judge  Hatter's  decision  but 
has  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  hear 
that  appeal  directly  on  an  "emer- 
gency" basis.  The  Meinhold  case  gives 
the  President  the  opportunity  to  see 
his  principles  vindicated. 

I  strongly  urge  the  President  to  stick 
by  his  principles  and  direct  that  the 
appeal  of  the  Meinhold  decision  be 
withdrawn. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNL\   FIRES 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
listened  to  my  friends.  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  BENTLEY,  I  would  love  to  stand 
here  and  talk  about  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement.  But  I  am 
very  saddened  to  have  to  refer  to  the 
tragedy  that  exists  in  my  State. 

Over  the  past  several  years  California 
has  suffered  from  devastating  earth- 
quakes, riots,  and  most  recently  a  re- 
cession which  has  created  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  between  9  percent  and 
10  percent.  Now,  within  the  past  48 
hours  we  have  all  seen  that  there  are 
around  15  fires  continuing  to  burn  in 
southern  California,  including  the 
Pasadena  area,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  declares  a  national  disas- 
ter for  those  who  are  affected  in  south- 
em  California. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  have 
heard  some  courageous  stories  of  peo- 
ple who  have  stepped  forward  and  pro- 
vided tremendous  assistance — local  of- 
ficials, firefighters,  and  others.  We 
have  had  some  static  accidents  in  the 
Altadena  fire,  but  in  two  particular  in- 
stances many  volunteers  stepped  for- 
ward and  helped  50  people  evacuate  a 
convalescent  home,  and  at  St.  Luke 
Hospital  170  people  were  evacuated 

This  is  a  real  tragedy,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  come  together  to  provide 
necessary  assistance  to  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union. 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCY   IN 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  COX  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  watching  tele- 
vision  know,   southern   California   has 


been  hit  with  devastating  fires.  We 
have  looked  on  with  horror  as  thou- 
sands of  people  have  been  forced  from 
their  homes.  These  fires  have  raged 
near  my  own  home,  and  we  evacuated 
in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  President  Clinton 
to  accept  Governor  Wilson's  declara- 
tion request  for  a  Federal  emergency.  I 
urge  the  immediate  appointment  of  a 
Federal  coordination  officer  who  can 
deal  with  California.  I  urge  FEMA,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy, to  establish  disaster  application 
centers  in  each  of  our  affected  Califor- 
nia counties.  And  I  urge  the  heads  of 
all  of  the  Federal  agencies  who  can 
help,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  to  give  priority 
attention  to  this  matter  and  give  this 
fire  emergency  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Califomians  who  are  bravely  fighting 
these  fires,  which  still  continue,  de- 
serve our  immediate  attention,  our 
compassion,  and  our  help. 


CONTINUED  POLITICAL  UPHEAVAL 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  HAMBURG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAMBURG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fran- 
cisco Veils  Castellanos,  FMLN  can- 
didate for  the  National  Assembly  in  El 
Salvador,  was  killed  this  week  as  he 
walked  with  his  daughter  to  her  nurs- 
ery school.  Gunmen  opened  fire  at 
close  range  and  shot  him  in  the  head. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported 
that,  "The  girl,  about  2,  ran  from  the 
scene  covered  with  her  father's  blood, 
but  was  not  hurt." 

Veils'  daughter,  a  few  months  older 
than  the  peace  process  in  El  Salvador, 
ran  from  the  scene  covered  with  blood. 
But  El  Salvador  cannot  run  from  the 
scene.  El  Salvador  and  the  peace  proc- 
ess remain  covered  with  blood. 

Last  week  the  United  Nations  re- 
ported an  increase  in  human  rights  vio- 
lations with  the  approach  of  the  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  next  March:  the  re- 
appearance of  death  squads,  arbitrary 
executions,  and  torture. 

The  House  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee temporarily  froze  disburse- 
ment of  $70  million  in  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador to  demonstrate  concern  over  the 
slow  pace  of  voter  registration  for  the 
upcoming  election. 

The  registration  tide  cannot  be 
turned  if  political  executions  go 
unpunished.  The  credibility  of  the  po- 
litical and  electoral  process  is  throt- 
tled most  effectively  by  perpetuation 
of  an  environment  of  fear. 

We  must  continue  to  insist  that  the 
Salvadoran  CJovemment  demonstrate 
real  progress  in  registering  voters  and 
in  maintaining  an  environment  free  of 
threat  to  the  political  process. 


HIGHER  TAXES  EQUALS  LESS 
JOBS 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  keep 
hoping  that  one  day  the  Democrats 
will  learn  the  lesson  I,  and  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues,  have  been  preaching: 
The  Government  cannot  tax  its  way  to 
prosperity;  higher  taxes  equals  more 
Government  spending  and  fewer  jobs. 

Right  now  the  tax-and-spend  policies 
that  the  Democrats  are  so  famous  for 
is  being  spotlighted  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Three  years  ago,  CJovemor 
Florio  increased  taxes  by  $2.8  billion  on 
the  people  of  New  Jersey,  the  largest 
tax  increase  in  the  history  of  that 
State.  Before  that  tax  increase.  New 
Jersey  had  an  unemployment  rate  that 
was  2  percent  below  the  national  aver- 
age. Today,  the  unemployment  rate  is  2 
percent  above  the  national  average.  In 
fact.  New  Jersey  now  has  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  In  the  Nation 
among  all  industrialized  States;  277,000 
jobs  have  been  lost  since  the  1991  tax 
increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  Jersey  is  an  exam- 
ple everyone  should  learn  from:  Rais- 
ing taxes  increases  government  spend- 
ing, slows  economic  grrowth,  and  causes 
the  American  people  to  lose  their  jobs. 


SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON  BREAST 
CANCER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DELAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  opened  up  the  Washington 
Post  and  read  this  headline:  "Presi- 
dential Panel  Calls  Breast  Cancer  Re- 
search Underfunded."  The  Special 
Commission  on  Breast  Cancer  has  re- 
ported that  Federal  agencies  need  to 
spend  at  least  $500  million  a  year  to 
make  substantial  progress  against  this 
killer  disease. 

Estimates  are  that  nearly  500,000 
American  women  will  die  of  breast  can- 
cer In  this  decade  while  research 
projects  are  stalled  for  lack  of  funding. 
That's  unforgivable.  This  study  rec- 
ommends that  Congress  needs  to  allo- 
cate at  least  $500  million  more  per  year 
for  critical  breast  cancer  research. 
That  would  require  an  approximate  in- 
crease of  $100  million  over  what  we  cur- 
rently authorize.  It  is  an  increase  that 
we  can  and  must  commit  to. 

The  commission  also  recommends: 

Enactment  of  offlcial  standards  for 
mammography  examinations  and  an  ef- 
fort to  promote  use  of  the  screening 
technique. 

Development  of  treatment  tech- 
niques that  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  breast  cancer  patients. 

Support  for  advocacy  organizations 
to  help  ensure  access  to  care  for  all 
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women  and  expand  breast  cancer  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  panel  makes 
these  recommendations  during  this. 
Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month.  What 
this  study  means  for  those  of  us  in 
Congress  is  that  we  can  take  an  active 
role  in  finding  a  cure  for  this  deadly 
disease.  Millions  of  American  women 
are  counting  on  us. 


D  1040 

SPENDING  SPREES  AND  TAX 
HIKES:  UNNATURAL  DISASTERS 

(Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio,  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Founding  Fathers  foresaw  the  States 
as  places  for  experiments  in  democ- 
racy— good  ideas  at  the  State  level 
might  be  implemented  by  other  States 
and  might  be  sound  policy  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

Ekiually  important,  bad  laws  at  the 
State  level  would  be  avoided  by  other 
States  and  questionable  ideas  might  be 
tested  locally  before  they  were  imposed 
on  the  Nation. 

New  Jersey  has  just  performed  a  4- 
year  experiment  of  Clintonomics— that 
Is,  what  happens  when  you  massively 
increase  taxes  and  let  spending  ex- 
plode. 

This  was  the  experiment  imposed  on 
an  unsuspecting  New  Jersey  where 
taxes  were  raised  S2.8  billion.  Spending 
by  the  State  grew  25  percent  in  3 
years — three  times  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. 

What  happened?  New  Jersey  lost 
280.000  jobs— 10,000  jobs  were  lost  in  the 
last  month  alone. 

The  tax  and  spending  spree  of  the 
current  administration  failed.  Higher 
taxes  killed  jobs  and  businesses.  Let  us 
in  the  rest  of  the  Nation  bring  the  news 
to  our  own  State  legislatures  that  they 
might  avoid  such  unnatural  disasters. 
And  certainly,  let  us  learn  in  Washing- 
ton that  tax  hikes  kill  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunity. 


NAFTA:  BAD  FOR  U.S.  WORKERS 
AND  BAD  FOR  U.S.  COMPANIES 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
International  Machinists  Union  re- 
cently sent  members  to  Mexico  who 
were  arrested  by  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties at  the  request  of  Canadian-  and 
American-owned  businesses,  detained 
for  3  hours  and  sent  packing,  only  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  look  and  find  out 
about  labor  practices  in  Mexico. 

Agents  of  Mexico  tried  to  extort  $1 
million  firam  IBM  so  that  they  could 
get  a  Government  contract.  American 


and  Canadian  and  Mexican  industries 
are  polluting  the  Rio  Grande  River 
with  the  absolute  worst  kind  of  chemi- 
cals, killing  many  thousands  of  babies. 
But  that  is  okay:  the  supporters  of  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
are  now  saying  that  President  Salinas 
is  going  to  change  all  that. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  autocratic 
rule  does  not  change  unless  you  change 
it;  it  gets  worse. 

The  United  States  wants  free  trade 
with  Mexico,  underpriced  tariff-free 
products  at  $7-a-day  labor.  Stop  listen- 
ing to  special  interests  and  start  lis- 
tening to  the  people. 


A  LOT  MORE  THAN  A  DAY  LATE 
AND  A  DOLLAR  SHORT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  President  continued  his 
striptease  approach  to  revealing  his 
long-awaited  health  care  plan  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  good  news  is  we  got  to  see  a  lit- 
tle more  of  it.  The  bad  news  is  that 
from  what  we  got  to  see.  it  looks  even 
more  like  another  tax  bill. 

There  are  $160  billion  worth  of  new 
taxes  in  the  plan  so  far  and  that's  be- 
fore a  Democrat  Congress  even  gets  its 
hands  on  it. 

While  the  taxes  are  sure  to  go  up.  the 
promised  deficit  reduction  has  already 
started  to  come  down. 

Originally,  the  plan  was  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  $91  billion:  now  the  defi- 
cit reduction  projection  is  down  to  $58 
billion.  And  that's  before  reality  gets 
its  hands  on  it. 

If  you  remember  watching  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  plan  then,  you  know 
what  to  expect  from  his  health  care 
plan  now. 

The  taxes  America  pays  will  go  up 
and  the  money  the  Government  is  sup- 
posed to  save  will  go  down. 

The  President  with  his  health  care 
plan  has  added  new  meaning  to  the 
phrase  "a  day  late  and  a  dollar  short." 


END  OF  AN  ERA:  COLEMAN 
YOUNG'S  RETIREMENT 

(Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  important  and  history-mak- 
ing public  servants  of  our  time.  Mayor 
Coleman  Alexander  Young  of  Detroit. 

Mayor  Young's  retirement  after  serv- 
ing almost  20  years  will  mark  the  end 
to  one  of  the  greatest  periods  in  De- 
troit's history.  When  others  forecast 
Detroit's  demise.  Coleman  Young  engi- 
neered its  revival.  Coleman  Young  dis- 
mantled the  walls  of  exclusion  brick  by 


brick  to  become  Detroit's  first  African- 
American  Mayor,  and  conquered  impos- 
sible odds  to  do  it. 

Mayor  Young  then  made  city  hall  ac- 
cessible to  people  who  were  not  wel- 
come there  before;  African  Americans, 
the  working  class,  and  women.  For  the 
first  time,  ability  determined  how  far 
their  careers  would  lead  them,  not  race 
or  gender. 

Certainly,  no  mayor  had  a  brighter 
vision  for  Detroit  or  worked  harder  to 
recapture  the  city's  pride  than  Cole- 
man Young.  His  courage  and  leadership 
will  be  engraved  in  history.  Mayor 
Young's  exemplary  achievements  have 
made  him  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 


NAFTA:  GOOD  FOR  FLORIDA  AND 
ALL  AMERICAN  WORKERS 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
some  members  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion gathered  with  certain  interest 
groups  to  denounce  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement  and  its  im- 
pact on  Florida  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  to  urge  Members  and  Americans  to 
buy  American.  They  even  sported  hats, 
"Dump  NAFTA."  But  there  is  just  one 
problem:  The  hat  is  made  in  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  so  perfectly  il- 
lustrates the  dilemma  the  protection- 
ists have  today.  They  oppose  open  mar- 
kets, but  they  use  tools  to  fight  it  that 
are  produced  in  other  countries.  Of 
course,  that  is  the  reality  of  today's 
world  economy.  We  live  in  a  global 
economy  in  which  goods  move  freely 
across  the  borders. 

Baseball  caps  are  produced  in  China, 
computers  are  produced  in  the  United 
States,  vegetables  are  grown  in  Mexico 
and  exported  to  America  while  other 
vegetables  and  soybeans  are  grown  in 
the  United  States  and  exported  to  Mex- 
ico. 

Last  weekend  I  stood  in  the  world's 
largest  Wal-Mart  in  Mexico  City  and 
one  entire  shelf  of  the  cooler  was  filled 
with  Florida  orange  juice. 

NAFTA  will  be  good  for  Florida  as  it 
will  be  good  for  all  American  workers. 


SOME  LUDDITES  AMONG  US? 

(Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  fear  there  may  be  some  Luddites 
among  us.  Who  were  the  Luddites? 
Some  of  you  may  remember  in  the  19th 
century  of  England  the  Luddites  led  a 
highly  emotional  campaign  against  the 
use  of  machinery.  Shortsightedly,  they 
cried  that  machines  will  cost  us  our 
jobs,  no  machines  in  our  factories. 

Today  many  of  our  colleagues  are 
sounding  like  Luddites,  claiming  that 
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free  trade,  like  machines  and  tech- 
nology, will  cost  Americans  their  jobs 
I  disagree.  If  the  Luddites  had  been 
successful  in  their  campaign  against 
machinery,  the  British  economy  would 
have  remained  stagnant  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  mechanized. 

Likewise,  if  we  listen  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  NAFTA,  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  enter  into  beneficial  trade  agree- 
ments and  leave  us  behind. 

England  mechanized  and  became  the 
world's  dominant  economic  force  and 
prospered.  Today  we  have  the  same 
choice.  We  must  progress.  We  must 
pass  NAFTA. 


CLINTON  REJECTS  DCS  PLEA  TO 
CALL  UP  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  President  has  the  au- 
thority to  call  out  the  National  Guard 
to  help  stem  the  murder  and  violence 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  week  he  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral rejected  a  plea  for  help  by  Mayor 
Kelly.  These  are  the  same  administra- 
tion officials  who  sent  unprecedented 
Federal  force  into  an  armed  religious 
compound. 

This  is  the  same  President  who  sent 
dozens  of  our  men  to  sacrifice  their 
lives,  far  across  distant  oceans  for  un- 
grateful Somalis. 

This  the  same  President  who  has  sur- 
rounded Haiti  with  a  flotilla  of  United 
States  naval  warships. 

President  Johnson  called  out  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  the  District  when  only 
a  score  were  killed. 

Governor  Chiles  called  out  the  Guard 
when  several  dozen  died  in  a  Florida 
natural  disaster. 

Governor  Clinton  called  out  the 
Guard  in  Arkansas  when  prisoners  ri- 
oted. 

But  beyond  the  White  House  lawn. 
this  President  cannot  hear  the  pleas  of 
the  Mayor  nor  the  nightly  screams  of 
the  382  murder  victims  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  Congress  will  give  the  Mayor  the 
right  to  act,  so  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent can  sleep  tight. 


D  lose 

MEXICO'S  RECORD  OF  INJUSTICE 
RAISES  DOUBTS  ABOUT  SUP- 
PORT FOR  NAFTA 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  Cham- 
ber a  matter  of  great  injustice  and  in- 
equity between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  In  May  of  this  year  gang  mem- 


bers from  southern  California  were  in- 
volved in  the  senseless  murder  of  a 
Mexican  cardinal  in  Guadalajara,  Mex- 
ico. It  took  little  time  for  the  Mexican 
Government  to  issue  arrest  warrants 
and  request  United  States  assistance  in 
extraditing  these  criminals,  at  least 
two  of  which  are  United  States  citi- 
zens, to  Mexico.  Our  Government  is  co- 
operating with  that  request,  in  accord- 
ance with  normal  U.S.  policy. 

But  the  Mexican  Government  has  re- 
fused to  help  us  in  extraditing  to  the 
United  States  a  Mexican  citizen  ac- 
cused in  the  horrible  kidnapping  and 
rape  of  a  4-year-old  girl  in  Riverside 
County,  CA,  in  September  1992.  Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  blatantly  re- 
fused to  cooperate  in  this  extradition. 
This  is  normal  Mexican  policy. 

I  ask  this  body  whether  this  is  the 
kind  of  cooperation  we  can  expect  from 
Mexico  in  resolving  serious  disputes 
that  are  bound  to  arise  under  NAFTA? 
Certainly,  U.S.  citizens  have  the  right 
to  expect  more,  much  more. 

I  have  not  decided  how  I  will  vote  on 
NAFTA,  but  I  can  guarantee  this  body 
that  issues  such  as  this  will  definitely 
affect  my  decision. 


"THE  CHECK  IS  IN  THE  MAIL— I'M 
FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
I'M  HERE  TO  HELP  YOU  " 

(Mr.  EWING  asked  and  was  given  i)er- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
today  about  New  Jersey,  my  wife's 
home  State.  What  is  happening  there  is 
very  important  to  us  and  very  real  to 
our  families. 

You  never  want  to  hear  the  promise 
about  the  check  being  in  the  mail.  But 
if  you  live  in  New  Jersey,  you  have  a 
special  reason  for  running  fast  if  you 
hear  "I'm  from  the  State  government 
and  I'm  here  to  help." 

In  1990,  taxes  were  increased  by  $2.8 
billion.  This  was  the  largest  tax  hike  in 
any  State  to  that  point.  The  State  gov- 
ernment obligated  to  serve  the  people 
began  to  think  the  job  of  the  people 
was  to  feed  its  endless  appetite — New 
Jersey  government  truly  demonstrated 
Ronald  Reagan's  observation  that  gov- 
ernment is  like  a  baby  with  an  endless 
appetite  at  one  end  no  sense  of  respon- 
sibility at  the  other. 

Those  jobs  in  New  Jersey  as  a  result 
of  the  tax  increase  did  not  simply  dis- 
appear— they  were  destroyed.  At  the 
time  when  the  Nation  was  creating  3.2 
million  new  jobs.  New  Jersey  lost 
277.000  jobs.  That  is  failure  created  by 
State  misgovemment,  by  wasteful 
spending  and  destructive  taxation. 

Some  280,000  jobs  killed.  It  is  a  bad 
joke.  And  no  one  In  New  Jersey  is 
laughing. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Some  time  ago  a  Federal  judge  in- 
structed the  White  House  Health  Care 
Task  Force  chaired  by  Mrs.  Clinton,  to 
open  its  meetings  to  the  public.  The 
judge  based  his  decision  on  sunshine 
laws  passed  by  Congress  to  ensure 
there  is  oversight  in  every  arm  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  the  White  House  is  embroiled  in 
yet  another  secrecy  SNAFU;  one  that 
could  find  its  way  into  the  headlines 
and  the  courts  again.  Despite  repeated 
queries  from  House  Members,  the  Clin- 
ton administration  has  refused  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  list  of  White  House 
staff.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  reveal  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  some  of  its  known  staffers. 

For  instance:  Thomas  (Mack) 
McLarty,  chief  of  staff  to  the  Presi- 
dent— salary  unknown;  George 
Stephanopoulos,  senior  advisor  for  pol- 
icy and  strategy — salary  unknown; 
Bruce  Lindsey,  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  senior  advisor — salary  un- 
known; and  even  David  Gergen,  coun- 
selor to  the  President — salary  un- 
known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  and  the 
American  people  want  this  informa- 
tion— now. 


SECRECY  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission   to  address   the 


MISUNDERSTANDING  A  JOB  WELL 
DONE 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  i)er- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  two  individuals  today.  One  is 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Harry  Johnston,  and  professional  bas- 
ketball player  Manute  Bol. 

As  many  people  know,  there  is  a  fam- 
ine and  war  going  on  in  Sudan,  and  1.2 
million  people  have  died. 

Congressman  Johnston,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's Africa  Subcommittee,  had  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  last  week  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  Sudan  crisis  where  he 
brought  the  rebel  leaders  from  south- 
em  Sudan  together  to  try  and  work  out 
a  peace  accord,  in  opposition  to  the 
Khartoum  government. 

At  that  meeting  was  Manute  Bol.  the 
basketball  player  from  the  Miami 
Heat,  who  is  also  trom  the  Sudan. 

Manute  Bol  stayed  because  he  is  a 
Dinka  and  he  cares  deeply  about  his 
people.  As  a  result  he  missed  two  exhi- 
bition games  and  was  fined  by  General 
Manager  Louis  Schaffel  of  the  Miami 
Heat. 

I  would  urge  the  general  manager  of 
the  Miami  Heat  to  give  Manute  Bol  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  and  to  revoke  the 
fine,  because  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Harry  Johnston,  and  Manute 
Bol.  who  represents  the  basketball 
team  in  Florida,  were  doing  their  best 
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to  bring  the  aidea  together  for  rec- 
onciliation to  aave  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  in  Sudan. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Harry  Johnston,  and  Manute  working 
together.  I  believe  personally,  have 
probably  helped  to  save  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  and  children,  and 
I  would  urge  the  Miami  Heat  first,  to 
commend  Congressman  Johnston;  but 
second,  to  commend  Manute  Bol  and 
revoke  the  S25,000  fine. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  sent  to  the  Miami  Heat 
management: 

HousK  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  27.  1993. 

Mr.  Louis  SCHAFFBL 

General  Manager.  Miami  Heat.  Miami.  FL. 

Dear  Mr.  Schaffel:  I  am  writing  to 
strongly  urge  you  to  drop  Manute  Bol's  fine 
of  $25,000  for  missing  two  preseason  games 
for  attending  the  Congressional  conference 
"Sudan;  the  Forgotten  Tragedy." 

Having  been  to  Sudan  three  times  and  seen 
the  death,  robbing  and  slavery  first-hand.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  applaud  Manute's  per- 
sonal commitment  to  a  crisis  which  he  Is  al- 
most alone  In  raising  As  you  may  be  aware. 
Manute  has  personally  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  United  States 
to  the  decimation  of  his  people  in  southern 
Sudan.  I  have  heard  him  weep  over  the  bru- 
talities faced  dally  In  southern  Sudan,  where 
Christian  Africans  are  the  targets  of  a  geno- 
cldal  campaign  against  them  from  the  mili- 
tant Islamic  government  in  Khartoum.  I 
have  heard  him  tell  of  seeing  the  thousands 
of  children  who  walk  for  miles  across  Sudan 
In  search  of  food  between  scarce  refugee 
camps.  He  reports  that  the  weakest  of  these 
children  are  often  left  behind  to  be  attacked 
and  eaten  by  packs  of  wild  animals  with 
their  friends  too  weak  to  bury  them. 

It  wais  in  this  deeply  burdened  spirit  that 
he  attended  the  entire  conference— the  first 
of  Ita  kind— in  Washington  last  week.  He  was 
unaware  in  making  his  plans  that  the  second 
day  of  the  conference  would  be  postponed  in 
order  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  two  rebel 
leaders  fighting  for  the  south.  Because  of  the 
high-profile  stance  he  has  taken  on  Sudan, 
his  absence  would  have  been  obvious  and 
would  have  been  a  great  detriment  to  the 
success  of  the  conference.  But  he  stayed  in 
order  to  make  his  personal  plea  to  the  two 
leaders  of  the  southern  opposition— whose 
cooperation  is  a  crucial  first  step  in  bringing 
needed  relief  to  southern  Sudan.  He  stayed 
to  make  his  points  passionately  and  well. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  pictures  of  only  a 
few  of  the  literally  millions  of  lives  for 
whom  Manute  missed  the  preseason  games. 
And  you  will  find  a  recent  article  chronicling 
present-day  slavery  in  Manute's  native  land. 

Considering  Manute's  commitment  in  both 
time  and  money  to  the  neglected  cause  of  his 
suffering  people.  I  ask  you  once  again  to  re- 
voke the  unjust  and  heavy  fine  you  gave 
him.  I  understand  your  actions,  but  am  shar- 
ing the  other  side  of  the  story  In  the  hope 
that  you  will  change  your  mind. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  R.  Wolf. 
Member  of  Congress. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my 
colleagues  who  are  disappointed  that 
reform  week  has  been  called— for  lack 
of  reforms— let  me  give  you  cause  for 
some  real  disappointment:  Last  Sep- 
tember was  supposed  to  be  congres- 
sional reform  month. 

Yes,  you  heard  me  right.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, was  supposed  to  bring  a  congrres- 
sional  reform  bill  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  nearly  2  months  ago.  And  now 
we  are  being  told  It  is  off  until  some- 
time next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  that  bill?  I  am 
embarrassed  to  tell  you  as  a  member  of 
that  joint  committee  that  I  don't  know 
where  it  is. 

As  near  as  I  can  tell.  It  is  being  fili- 
bustered to  death  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  before  it  has  even  been  written, 
let  alone  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  held  my  peace 
until  now  when  it  comes  to  criticizing 
the  joint  committee.  But  when  I  hear 
that  a  few  bulls  and  leaders  in  the 
Democrat  Party  are  trying  to  dictate 
what  this  bipartisan,  supposedly  inde- 
pendent joint  committee  can  and  can- 
not put  in  its  own  bill,  I  begin  to  lose 
patience. 

Now  we  are  being  told  that  we  can 
not  have  any  reforms  in  House  commit- 
tee procedures  unless  the  Senate  abol- 
ishes the  filibuster.  That  Is  the 
goofiest,  most  illogical  disconnect  I 
have  ever  heard. 

It's  a  little  like  telling  your  doctor 
you  will  not  take  your  medicine  until 
your  neighbor  stops  having  those 
noisy,  all-night  parties. 

Come  on  Democrats,  stop  making  ex- 
cuses and  start  taking  your  medicine. 
Physicians,  heal  thyselves. 


WHERE  IS  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM  BILL? 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
283,  FURTHER  CONTINUING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, FISCAL  YEAR 
1994 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  287  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  287 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
to  consider  In  the  House  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  283)  making  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Debate  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion shall  not  exceed  one  hour  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  aA  ordered  on  the  joint 
resolution  to  final  passage  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
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chusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
During  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion, all  time  yielded  is  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  287  al- 
lows this  body  to  consider  House  Joint 
Resolution  283,  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  in  the  House— any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. The  hour  of  debate  time  will  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  rule  provides  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

House  Joint  Resolution  287  is  a  one- 
sentence  joint  resolution,  simply 
changing  the  end  date  for  the  continu- 
ing resolution  from  October  28  to  No- 
vember 10. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is  not 
hard  to  understand.  Tonight,  the  short- 
term  continuing  resolution  will  run 
out.  Congress  has  cleared  11  of  the  .3 
appropriation  bills:  5  bills  have  been 
signed  into  law;  the  other  6  are  either 
on  the  President's  desk  awaiting  his 
signature  or  on  their  way  from  Con- 
gress to  the  President's  desk. 

The  two  remaining  bills  are  Interior 
and  DOD.  The  House  passed  the  Inte- 
rior conference  report  and  it  is  pending 
in  the  Senate.  Yesterday  we  appointed 
conferees  for  the  DOD  appropriation 
bill.  I  have  every  confidence  we  can 
come  to  quick  resolution  on  these 
measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  should  be  able 
to  clear  the  last  two  bills  in  the  next 
few  days.  If  this  continuing  resolution 
is  in  place,  it  will  allow  the  President 
his  constitutionally  mandated  10  days 
to  decide  whether  to  sign  or  veto  each 
of  the  appropriation  bills  without  the 
threat  of  shutting  down  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  described  the  rule  and  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Now  I  want  to  ad- 
dress the  concerns  of  those  who  would 
vote  no. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  in  opposition  are 
animated  largely  by  nongermane  is- 
sues, so  I  ask  your  indulgence  if  I 
should  stray  from  the  matter  at  hand. 

The  other  side  wants  to  waive  the 
gennaneness  requirement  in  order  to 
address  their  scorekeeping  worries  on 
health  care  reform  proposals.  How  a 
permanent  change  in  the  scorekeeping 
rules  would  fit  in  a  temporary  continu- 
ing resolution,  I  do  not  understand.  In 
my  view  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  minority  leader  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HOBSON]  does  not  be- 
long on  the  continuing  resolution.  It  is 
both  premature  and  dangerous. 

The  danger,  Mr.  Speaker,  lies  in  what 
a  House  nongermane  amendment  would 
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invite  from   the   other  body.   We  have 
been  disciplined  this  year. 

The  continuing  resolution  is  usually 
an  attractive  vehicle  for  nongermane 
amendments  but  Congress  has  so  far 
this  year  been  clean  and  simple  on  the 
continuing  resolution.  There  is  no  tell- 
ing what  manner  of  mischief  we  invite 
if  we  in  the  House  do  not  maintain  the 
requirement  of  germaneness. 

The  amendment  is  also  premature.  It 
is  an  interesting  and  important  debate 
about  when  to  treat  Federal  mandates 
as  Federal  taxes.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee are  engaged  in  a  serious  discus- 
sion of  the  issue.  It  seems  to  me  pre- 
mature to  gag  those  staffs,  to  direct 
the  outcome  of  their  debates. 

We  hire  those  people  for  their  exper- 
tise in  public  finance  and  their  inde- 
pendent judgment.  Why  should  we  pre- 
empt them?  Why  would  be  rob  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
full  debate  on  the  subject  by  directing 
them  to  keep  score  in  a  certain  way? 
As  a  general  principle,  we  ought  to  be 
suspicious  of  directed  scorekeeping  and 
especially  before  we  even  know  the  full 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

The  second  source  of  opposition 
comes  from  those  who  are  upset  about 
the  demise  of  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  in  the  other  body.  There  are  some 
who  would  shut  down  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government,  who  want  especially 
to  close  the  national  parks  and  muse- 
ums, to  make  that  point  about  Senate 
rules.  If  the  House  defeats  the  rule  and 
the  continuing  resolution,  attention 
will  be  drawn  to  problems  in  the  House, 
p)erhaps  to  Congress'  inadequacy  as  a 
whole,  but  not  specifically  to  the  Sen- 
ate filibuster  rule. 

Finally,  Mr.  Sc>eaker,  some  will  vote 
no  because  they  oppose  continuing  res- 
olutions on  principle.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
doubt  there  is  a  single  Member  who 
likes  continuing  resolutions,  who 
thinks  this  is  the  way  to  do  business. 
There  is  no  secret  strategy  to  delay  the 
bills  and  use  continuing  resolutions  to 
fund  the  Government. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
struggled  mightily  to  get  the  bills  done 
on  time.  No  one  has  been  louder  in  op- 
posing the  use  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions than  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  been  slowed 
down  by  some  serious  and  important 
issues.  If  the  most  important  thing  was 
to  get  the  bills  done  on  time  and  avoid 
a  continuing  resolution,  we  could  have 
skipped  the  debate  on  ASRM  or  the 
super  collider.  But  these  were  impor- 
tant differences  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  the  debate  was  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  the  time  spent.  If  the 
Congress  ought  to  have  engaged  in 
those  debates,  we  must  accept  the 
delay,  face  the  consequences,  adopt 
this  rule  and  pass  this  continuing  reso- 
lution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint  resolution  be- 
fore us  is  a  simple,  clean  extension 
through  November  10  of  the  most  re- 
strictive form  of  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion: Providing  the  lowest  amount 
among  last  year's  level,  the  House- 
passed  or  the  Senate-passed  amount  for 
each  account. 

House  Resolution  283  is  a  fair  rule 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
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Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley],  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  most  Ameri- 
cans know  the  expression  "3  strikes 
and  you're  out."  We  just  finished  a 
very  exciting  World  Series  where 
strike-outs  were  strictly  enforced.  So 
today,  as  we  take  up  continuing  resolu- 
tion No.  3,  I  wonder  if  the  majority 
leadership  is  ready  to  concede  they 
have  struck  out  on  getting  our  work 
done  on  time. 

One  week  ago  today,  I  stood  here  and 
reviewed  the  problems  with  our  budget 
process  and  observed  the  growing  oppo- 
sition to  so-called  continuing  resolu- 
tions. I  also  predicted  I  would  be  back 
today.  CR's,  as  they  are  called,  are  es- 
sentially C.Y.A.  measures  that  allow 
deadlines  to  slip.  Despite  the  strong 
wishes  and  many  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher],  and  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania  [Mr.  McDade],  who  have  re- 
peatedly exhorted  this  Congress  to  get 
its  important  work  done  on  time,  we 
are  now  going  to  grant  ourselves  until 
November  10  to  do  the  work  that  we 
were  supposed  to  have  finished  by  Oc- 
tober 1.  That  is  an  extra  41  days. 

But  have  we  used  that  grace  period 
to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
get  things  done?  Well,  last  week,  upon 
passage  of  the  second  CR,  the  House 
leadership  declared  itself  a  4-day  week- 
end, instead  of  staying  here  to  thrash 
out  the  remaining  obstacles  to  com- 
pleting our  business. 

Now  the  leadership  is  preparing  for  a 
5-day  long-weekend.  No  wonder  people 
across  the  land  question  how  serious 
we  are  about  the  Nation's  urgent  busi- 
ness. Regardless  of  how  you  dress  this 
up,  the  conclusion  is  the  same:  Con- 
gress Is  falling  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
in  a  timely  and  responsible  way,  choos- 
ing to  fall-back  on  one  CR  after  an- 
other instead  of  putting  in  the  time  to 
do  our  jobs.  Is  anyone  betting  that 
when  this  third  CR  expires  on  Novem- 
ber 10  that  the  work  will  be  done?  De- 
spite how  unsettling  this  CR,  process  is 
to  fiscally  responsible  Americans,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  erodes  Congress' 
credibility,  there  is  another  very  seri- 
ous problem  confronting  us. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  testimony  yes- 
terday in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
about  a  very  important  measure  de- 
sigrned  to  bolster  that  credibility.  In 
the  name  of  our  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Bob  Michel], 
a  prudent  and  reasonable  proposal  was 
offered  to  put  an  end  to  the  deceitful 
numbers  games  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  infamous — specifically, 
as  we  begin  the  complex  task  of  re- 
forming health  care  and  figuring  trnie 
costs  the  Michel  proposal  would  ensure 
tnith  in  accounting  at  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  as  they  begin 
analyzing  health  care  legislation. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hobson],  spokesman  for  the 
proposal,  made  it  very  clear  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  achieve  responsible 
reforTn  when  we  are  trying  to  compare 
apples  and  oranges.  Especially  when 
apples  from  the  White  House  are  still 
missing.  We  have  all  got  to  be  working 
with  the  same  numbers  if  we  ever  hope 
to  make  meaningful  change.  But  the 
majority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  operating  under  instructions 
from  their  leadership,  refused  to  allow 
the  minority  leader  an  opportunity  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  floor.  In  fair- 
ness, they  argued  for  a  clean  CR — but 
this  need  for  tr^th  in  numbers  about 
health  care  far  outweighs  their  argu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
this  rule,  but  should  it  pass  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  voting  "no" 
on  the  CR,  and  I  do  intend  to  ask  for  a 
recorded  vote.  Judging  by  our  $4-plus- 
trillion-and-rising  national  debt,  I 
would  say  trnith  in  budgeting  is  long 
overdue — and  the  "three  strikes  and 
you're  out"  rule  is  more  than  fair. 
Americans  are  ready  to  enforce  it. 
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RoLLCALL  Votes  in  the  Rules  Committee  on 
Motions  on  the  Rule  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  283— Making  Further  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations 

(Wednesday.  October  27,  1993) 

1.  Michel  amendment— To  provide  for 
budget  scorelfeeping  which  will  show  the 
true  cost  of  proposed  health  care  plans.  Re- 
jected. 4-6.  Yeas:  Solomon,  Quillen.  Dreier. 
and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley.  Derrick.  Beilen- 
son.  Frost.  Hall,  and  Slaughter.  Not  voting: 
Bonlor,  Wheat,  and  Gordon. 

2.  Adoption  of  Rule— Adopted:  6-4.  Yeas: 
Moakley.  Derrick.  Beilenson.  Frost.  Hall, 
and  Slaughter.  Nays:  Solomon,  Quillen, 
Dreier.  and  Goss.  Not  voting:  Bonior.  Wheat, 
and  Gordon. 

D  1110 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  reluctantly  rise  in  support 
of  the  rule  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

I  say  reluctantly  because  this  CR  in- 
cludes funding  for  the  DejMirtment  of 
the  Interior — and  it  is  included  in  the 
CR  for  one  very  simple  reason:  Because 
a  minority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  contin- 
ues to  defy  the  President,  defy  the  In- 
terior Secretary,  defy  two-thirds  of 
this  body,  defy  its  own  conferees,  and 
to  deny  a  majority  of  the  Senate  itself 
by  filibustering  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  fed 
up.  and  I  know  this  House  is  fed  up. 


with  obstructionism  and  grridlock  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Senate.  To  protect  the 
subsidized  interests  of  18,000  holders  of 
Federal  grazing  permits — nearly  all  of 
whom  can  afford  to  pay  the  increased 
fee  the  majority  supports — that  Senate 
minority  is  prepared  to  shut  down  a 
major  department  of  this  Government, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

So  am  I.  and  so  is  the  Secretary,  if 
that  is  what  is  necessairy. 

Because  there  is  a  critical  principle 
at  stake  here: 

Is  the  House,  and  are  the  American 
people,  going  to  continue  to  let  a  mi- 
nority of  people  in  the  Senate  totally 
frustrate  the  operations  of  our  Govern- 
ment? Here  in  the  House,  you  get  your 
day  in  court;  you  vote  on  the  tough  is- 
sues when  they  come  to  the  floor,  up  or 
down. 

In  the  Senate,  a  handful  of  people  can 
ignore  the  will  of  the  majority  of  that 
body  and  prevent  a  bill  from  being  con- 
sidered, even  when  their  majority  votes 
are  in  place  on  bipartisan  basis  to  sup- 
port and  to  pass  that  legislation,  as  is 
the  situation  with  the  Interior  appro- 
priations conference  report. 

So  let  me  tell  you  what  the  result  is 
going  to  be.  Yes,  the  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  be  contin- 
ued now  for  another  10  days.  But  when 
the  dollars  run  out.  the  Senate  minor- 
ity is  going  to  shut  down,  they  say. 
shut  down,  because  they  do  not  want  to 
give  the  bad  news  to  a  few  thousand 
special  interest  ranchers  in  a  few 
States   that   the  day   of  the   federally 


taxpayer  subsidized  gravy  train  is  over. 
That  you  are  now  going  to  have  to  pay 
a  reasonable  rate,  a  rate  comparable  to 
what  is  paid  on  State  lands  and  private 
lands  in  your  State  to  graze  your  cat- 
tle. The  days  of  the  deep  pocket  sub- 
sidy of  Uncle  Sam  are  over. 

Here  is  what  they  are  willing  to  shut 
down  in  that  fight.  They  are  willing  to 
shut  down  the  Washington  Monument, 
the  Smithsonian  Institute.  Independ- 
ence Hall  in  Philadelphia,  the  Alamo, 
and  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  All  because 
they  insist  upon  carrying  on  a  fight 
and  a  filibuster  to  prevent  the  Senate 
from  voting  a  bill  where  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  vote  and  to 
pass  that  legislation.  That  is  the  bad 
news,  that  they  can  shut  that  down. 

I  think  what  is  important  and  at 
stake  here  is  to  understand  that  should 
we  resist  this  filibuster  and  should  we 
stick  to  the  House  position,  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  will  get  a  re- 
form that  stops  the  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury, and  those  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironment will  get  a  better  steward- 
ship of  the  public  lands  that  are  owned 
by  the  people  of  this  country.  That  is 
what  is  at  stake. 

What  we  see  is  a  band  of  Senators 
today  berating  Members  of  the  House, 
the  committees  of  the  House,  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  Nobody  has  withheld 
from  their  objections  and  their  per- 
sonal remarks  about  Members  of  this 
body,  so  that  they  can  protect  those 
few  special  interests. 

This  fight  will  not  end  today  with 
the  passage  of  the  CR.  The  House  will 
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not  change  its  position.  The  leadership 
will  not  change  its  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  House  position.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  not  change 
his  position,  nor  will  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  the  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  would  threaten  to 
shut  down  Independence  Hall  when  a 
majority  of  their  delegation.  17  of  the 
19  in  the  House,  voted  to  increase  the 
grazing  fees.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
they  say  they  will  shut  down  the  Stat- 
ue of  Liberty,  where  30  out  of  31  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
voted  to  increase  the  grazing  fees.  But 
the  Senate  would  rather  shut  down  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  The  Everglades  Park 
in  Florida,  where  20  out  of  23  Members 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  of  this  House 
voted  to  increase  the  grazing  fees  and 
grazing  reforms,  the  Senators  from 
Florida  say  they  would  rather  shut 
down  the  Everglades  Park  than  to  raise 
the  grazing  fees  on  a  few  special  inter- 
ests. 

Time  and  again,  overwhelmingly,  on 
a  State-by-State  basis,  the  Members  of 
this  House  have  voted  for  these  re- 
forms, and  yet  we  see  Members  from 
that  same  State  suggesting  that  they 
are  going  to  risk  the  enjoyment  of 
their  citizens,  the  benefit  of  their  tax- 
payers, by  shutting  down  the  national 
parks,  by  shutting  down  the  national 
monuments,  and  the  historic  sites,  so 
that  they  continue  to  act  as  obstruc- 
tionists, engage  in  gridlock,  between 
their  special  interest  grazers  in  the  far 
West,  rather  than  let  the  Senate  vote. 

We  voted  with  over  319  votes  on  a 
strong  bipartisan  basis,  as  we  have 
each  and  every  year,  for  grazing  re- 
forms. We  must  now  force  that  vote  to 
take  place  in  the  Senate. 

They  have  refused  to  engage  in  this 
issue  for  over  a  decade.  The  time  has 
come  now.  And  that  is  why  I  will  reluc- 
tantly support  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion, because  it  does  involve  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  But  at  some  point  we  are 
going  to  come  down  to  this  confronta- 
tion, and  the  Senate  will  have  to  decide 
whether  it  is  going  to  represent  the 
American  people  or  a  handful  of  special 
interests  who  are  deep  Into  the  pockets 
of  the  American  taxpayers. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  At  this  time  the  Chair  would 
ask  and  caution  Members  to  desist 
against  references  to  the  Senate  and 
its  Members. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  Chair.  I  would  only  say  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  character- 
ized as  prating  about  this  one.  Our  Re- 
publican colleagues  have  been  called 
shabby  rascals.  It  goes  on  and  on  and 
on  in  the  Senate  about  Individual 
Members  of  this  House  who  are  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  support  this  legisla- 


tion. And  I  would  hope  at  some  point 
the  leadership  of  the  House  would  dis- 
cuss this  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate.  It  got  so  bad  the  other  day  that 
Senator  Byrd  had  to  take  the  floor  to 
admonish  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
they  could  not  engage  in  that  kind  of 
debate. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MICHEL]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  normally  on  continuing 
resolutions,  our  inclination  has  been 
over  any  number  of  year^  to  keep  a 
continuing  resolution  just  as  clean  as 
you  possibly  can,  for  obvious  reasons. 
But  today  I  have  to  express  my  regret 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  did  not 
see  fit  to  make  in  order  our  amend- 
ment, which  is  designed  to  ensure  accu- 
rate and  credible  cost  analysis  of  the 
various  health  care  reform  proposals. 

There  has  been  considerable  concern 
expressed  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as 
well  as  by  numerous  economists  and 
other  experts,  over  the  accuracy  of  the 
numbers  in  the  President's  health  re- 
form proposal.  In  fact,  the  President  is 
proposing  that  we  not  even  count  8is 
part  of  our  budget  calculations  the  in- 
creased payroll  taxes  and  the  increased 
Government  spending  these  taxes  are 
designed  to  finance. 

How  can  we  possibly  determine  the 
overall  cost  impact  of  the  proposal  if 
we  do  not  include  under  the  Federal 
budgetary  framework  all  the  Federal 
mandated  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Our  amendment  would  rectify  this 
problem  by  requiring  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  in  scoring 
health  reform  proposals,  to  treat  any 
taxes  or  premiums  imposed  on  employ- 
ers or  other  individuals  as  Federal  re- 
ceipts, and  any  expenditures  resulting 
from  such  receipts  as  Federal  outlays. 

The  President  himself  said  yesterday 
in  Statuary  Hall  that  he  wants  a  true 
accounting  of  the  costs  of  his  proposal, 
and  this  amendment  would  accomplish 
that  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  this  language  be  included  in 
the  continuing  resolution  because  this 
is  the  last  legislative  vehicle  available 
to  us  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
analyses  by  these  agencies  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  other  proposals.  As 
I  indicated,  that  is  my  one  reason  for 
deviating  from  the  generally  time-hon- 
ored procedure  that  has  been  around 
here  to  keep  continuing  resolutions  as 
clean  as  possible.  But  we  are  getting  up 
to  the  end  of  the  session,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  some  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  health  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration may  very  well  be  taking 
place  during  the  period  when  Congress 
is  in  adjournment. 


If  we  meet  our  adjournment  date,  as 
I  hope  we  will  for  this  session,  a  few 
days  before  Thanksgiving,  and  there  is 
the  entire  month  of  December  for 
whatever  hearings  may  or  may  not  be 
scheduled,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  hon- 
oring this  principle  that  I  have  em- 
bodied in  my  amendment. 

Congress  needs  to  establish  a  frame- 
work for  these  analyses,  because  we  are 
talking  about  proposed  changes  that 
affect  one-seventh  of  our  economy  and 
impact  on  every  American. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  analyses 
take  place  will  have  a  key  impact  on 
the  overall  health  care  debate  and, 
thus,  should  not  be  merely  left  up  to 
the  bureaucracy  to  determine. 

I  thus  urge  that  we  defeat  the  rule  so 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  can  im- 
mediately bring  back  a  rule  making 
this  amendment  in  order.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  assure  the  American  peo- 
ple that  an  accurate  and  straight- 
forward cost  analysis  will  in  fact  take 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  for 
yielding  time  to  me  that  we  might 
make  these  remarks.  Hopefully,  they 
will  be  persuasive  enough  to  provoke  a 
negative  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo].  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  would  just  simply  like  to  indicate 
that  I  think  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  made  a  compel- 
ling argument,  as  he  made  his  presen- 
tation of  this  rule  and  why  we  should 
not  deal  with  the  question  of  scoring  of 
health  care  at  this  point. 

Clearly,  it  is  premature.  The  Con- 
gress, all  the  committees  involved  are 
going  to  have  extensive  hearings  on 
health  care  legislation,  how  it  is  fi- 
nanced. The  numbers  will  all  be  before 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  go  one  step  fur- 
ther and  speak  to  the  substance  of  the 
argument  that  is  being  made  today. 
Somehow  it  is  being  argued  that  the 
health  insurance  premiums  paid  by  pri- 
vate employers  in  this  country  should 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et. I.  frankly,  think  that  is  nuts.  They 
pay  health  insurance  premiums  today. 
They  will  continue  to  pay  health  insur- 
ance premiums  under  the  Clinton  plan. 
Those  are  clearly  private  expenditures, 
not  public  expenditures. 

There  are  certain  portions  of  the 
health  care  plan  that  clearly  are  with- 
in the  Federal  budget.  Those  payments 
made  to  cost  share  with  small  business, 
to  cost  share  with  other  people  of  low 
income  so  that  they  can  have  access  to 
this  health  care  plan  clearly  are  public 
expenditures.  They  need  to  be  clearly 
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defined.  They  need  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. And  those  clearly  will  be  in  the 
Federal  budget.  But  to  somehow  sug- 
gest that  those  premiums  which  are 
fundamentally,  today,  paid  by  private 
employers  will  continue  to  be  paid  by 
private  employers,  is  somehow  part  of 
the  Federal  budget,  in  my  judgment, 
simply  makes  no  sense. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  not  dealing  with 
that  issue  at  this  point.  It  clearly  is 
premature,  plus,  I  would  add,  I  think 
also  a  suggestion  that  is  simply  wrong. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Conxmittee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
support  continuing  resolutions  and 
today  is  just  one  more  vindication  of 
my  position.  This  is  the  third  so-called 
CR  we  have  had  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
this  one  will  fund  the  Government 
through  November  10 — some  41  days 
into  the  new  fiscal  year. 

The  very  term  "continuing  resolu- 
tion" is  a  misnomer  because  CR's  don't 
resolve  anything.  They  should  really  be 
called  continuing  irresolutions  since 
they  are  damning  evidence  of  our  lack 
of  resolve  to  finish  our  work  on  time 
around  here. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  a  week 
ago,  when  we  granted  a  second  CR  for 
1  week,  the  House  promptly  adjourned 
for  4  days — hardly  an  action  designed 
to  keep  the  appropriators'  noses  to  the 
grindstone. 

And  just  as  sure  as  I  am  standing 
here,  that  is  what  we  will  do  again,  as 
soon  as  the  CR  is  passed— take  another 
break— this  time  for  5  days— during 
which  nothing  will  be  done  to  complete 
our  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  our  own  per- 
verse version  of  Parkinson's  Law 
around  here.  Instead  of  work  expanding 
to  nil  the  time  allowed  to  complete  it. 
here  in  Congress  work  is  delayed  for 
the  amount  of  time  extended  to  com- 
plete it. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]  testified  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  proposed  that  we  omit  one 
of  the  appropriations  bills  from  cov- 
erage under  the  CR— a  bill  that  is  now 
the  subject  of  some  extended  debate  in 
the  other  body. 

I  would  suggest  that  rather  than  se- 
lectively shutting  down  one  depart- 
ment, we  should  just  say  no  to  another 
CR.  Nothing  focuses  the  attention  of 
our  two  great  bodies  more  than  a  gov- 
ernment shutdown;  nothing  forces  clo- 
ture faster  than  a  threatened  Govern- 
ment closure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  the  fix  is 
probably  in  on  this  CR,  and  it  will 
probably  pass,  notwithstanding  my 
persuasive  arguments  to  the  contrary. 

If  that  is  the  case,  let  us  at  least  use 
this  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  con- 
structive purpose  recommended  to  the 


Rules  Committee  by  our  Republican 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  HoBSON). 

What  they  have  proposed  is  a  truth  in 
budgeting  amendment  to  the  CR  for 
the  health  care  legislation  submitted 
to  us  yesterday  by  the  administration. 

Under  the  Michel-Hobson  amendment 
submitted  to  the  Rules  Committee. 
OMB.  CBO.  and  the  Joint  Tax  Commit- 
tee would  all  be  required  to  use  the 
same  scorekeeplng  respecting  any 
health  care  proposal,  such  as  the  ad- 
ministration s  Health  Security  Act. 

The  Michel-Hobson  amendment 
would  ensure  that  we  deal  with  that  re- 
ality up  front  as  an  actual  matter  of 
Government  taxes  and  spending,  which 
it  is.  Right  now.  everybody  is  throwing 
around  different  numbers  and  speaking 
in  mixed,  if  not  forked,  tongues. 

If  we  do  not  start  talking  the  same 
language  from  the  beginning,  we  will 
all  soon  find  ourselves  wandering 
around  lost  in  fantasyland.  That 
doesn't  bode  well  for  dealing  with  the 
real  health  care  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this  rule  so 
that  the  Rules  Committee  can  report 
back  a  truth-in-budgeting  amendment 
for  the  health  care  plan.  Failing  that,  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  CR. 

That  scorekeeplng  would  specifically 
treat  any  obligations,  payroll  tax,  as- 
sessment, premium,  or  fee  required  of 
an  employer  or  other  individual  as  a 
Federal  receipt,  and  any  related  ex- 
penditure as  a  Federal  outlay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  makes  eminent 
good  sense,  especially  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  administration  is  talk- 
ing about  keeping  their  entire  health 
plan  off  budget  to  hide  its  true  costs, 
and  that  means  uncontrolled  taxing 
and  spending  and  regulating  without 
Congress  having  anything  to  say  about 
it  all. 

Putting  it  off  budget  is  not  going  to 
make  the  real  costs  of  the  plan  go 
away.  It  is  like  trying  to  hide  an  ele- 
phant under  a  peanut  shell.  You  can 
pretend  you  do  not  see  it  and  it  is  not 
really  there.  But  eventually  you  are 
going  to  have  to  face  up  to  its  reality 
and  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Sabo],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be 
clear  about  one  thing:  Direct  Federal 
expenditures  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  States,  alliances,  or  what- 
ever mechanism  will  be  created  to  han- 
dle health  care,  are  on  the  Federal 
budget.  That  is  clear. 

Private  premiums  are  not.  They  are 
not  today,  and  they  should  not  be 
under  the  proposed  health  plan. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  extensive  conversations  with  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  They  are 
concerned  that  these  new  alliances  are 
going  to  be  given  the  right  to  borrow 
money  without  our  approval,  to  raise 
fees  without  our  approval.  We  cannot 
abdicate  our  responsibilities  like  that. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  those  are  legitimate  items  to  talk 
about,  debate,  but  they  are  not  Federal 
expenditures. 
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Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert]. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  on  my  colleagues  to  de- 
feat this  rule  so  that  Congress  can  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  health 
reform  cost  credibility  amendment. 
This  amendment  ensures  all  Americans 
that  Congress  will  not  try  to  hide  the 
taxes  or  penalties  that  are  needed  to 
make  the  President's  plan  work. 

Congress  received  President  Clinton's 
health  plan  yesterday.  But  before  we 
begin  consideration  of  the  plan,  it  is  es- 
sential that  American  families  and 
businesses  know  that  the  debate  will  be 
on  an  open  and  honest  basis. 

Americans  need  health  care  reform. 
But  Americans  also  need  a  true  and 
honest  accounting  of  the  various 
health  care  proposals.  Congress  must 
pass  an  amendment  that  ensures  that 
no  accounting  gimmicks  or  phony  fi- 
nancing is  used  in  the  health  care  de- 
bate and  thus,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  rule. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hobson],  who 
was  the  spokesperson  for  this  proposed 
amendment  yesterday. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  rule.  Yes- 
terday, I  went  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  asked  the  panel  to  make  in 
order  an  amendment  to  set  guidelines 
for  how  the  CBO  and  OMB  would  score 
the  President's  health  care  reform  bill. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Yet  we  need  to  make  sure  that  the 
cost  of  the  Clinton  health  plan  is  accu- 
rately depicted  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Without  a  clear  and  complete  un- 
derstanding of  those  costs,  their  uncer- 
tainty will  dominate  the  health  care 
debate,  not  the  merits  of  health  care 
reform. 

This  continuing  resolution  offers  the 
last  legislative  vehicle  available  for  re- 
quiring that  the  cost  analysis  of  the 
President's  health  reform  plan  is  per- 
formed in  a  fair  and  accurate  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  health  care  debate 
is  too  important  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  have  it  sidetracked  by  questions 
of  phony  numbers. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOBSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 
like  to  indicate  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  no  interest  in  phony  numbers.  I 
think  the  numbers  have  to  be  thor- 
oughly analyzed.  They  need  to  be  scru- 
tinized. We  have  to  make  sure  they  are 
right. 

A  significant  part  of  the  funding  of 
health  care  today  is  private  premiums 
paid  for  health  care.  The  biggest  part 
of  the  payment  for  the  new  plan  will 
continue  to  be  private  premiums  paid 
for  health  coverage.  Those  are  not  Fed- 
eral exi)enditures. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  we  have  changed 
the  manner  in  which  that  is  done. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey],  the 
conference  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  at 
issue  here  is  whether  or  not  the  minor- 
ity party  will  be  allowed  to  put  in 
place  for  consideration  an  amendment 
to  the  proposed  rule.  The  rules  of  this 
House  under  which  a  bill  is  taken 
under  consideration  are  defined  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  which  has  nine 
Democrats  and  four  Republicans.  As  we 
all  too  well  know,  those  nine  Demo- 
crats can.  by  themselves,  determine 
what  the  rule  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  saying  is 
let  us  offer  here  an  amendment  that 
clarifies  the  language  by  which  we 
keep  track  of  the  Nations  business: 
Will  a  tax  be  called  a  tax.  or  will  it  be 
called  something  other?  Will  it  be  dis- 
closed to  the  American  people,  or  will 
it  be  hidden? 

Especially,  as  this  is  taken  in  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  legislation  that 
may.  if  passed  into  law,  create  a  new 
government-controlled  health  care 
plan  that  will  be  the  largest  entitle- 
ment plan  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion, will  we  call  expenditures  under 
this  expenditures,  account  for  them  in 
the  budget?  Will  we  call  taxes  levied  to 
finance  this  taxes,  counted  in  the  budg- 
et, for  will  we  not? 

The  President  called  on  the  Repub- 
licans yesterday  for  bipartisan  partici- 
pation. The  Democrat  leadership  said 
they  hoped  there  would  be  bipartisan 
participation.  The  Republicans  are  try- 
ing to  participate.  We  are  trying  to  get 
the  nine-member  panel  dictators  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  from  the  Demo- 
crat side  of  the  aisle  to  allow  us  to 
offer  for  consideration,  for  debate,  and 
for  a  vote  by  the  entire  Congress  of  the 
United  States  this  one  amendment 
that  will  address  this  critical  issue: 
Will  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
deal  honestly  or  deceptively,  as  they 
report  to  the  American  people  what  is 
the  business  of  the  American  people 
conducted  with  the  incomes  of  the 
American  people? 

Here  is  our  chance.  Do  we  vote  for 
honesty,  or  do  we  vote  for  deceptive 
government  practices? 


Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two  problems 
with  this  rule  and  with  this  continuing 
resolution.  The  first  problem  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, period.  The  Democrats  promised 
at  the  beginning  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress that,  if  given  the  majority  in  the 
House  and  the  majority  in  the  Senate 
and  the  White  House,  they  would  be 
able  to  govern.  What  we  now  find  is 
that  they  cannot  govern.  There  is  no 
gridlock  in  this  particular  issue  be- 
cause of  anything  the  minority  party 
has  caused.  It  is  simply  an  inability  of 
the  Democrats  to  get  their  work  done. 

As  a  result,  the  legislative  schedule 
is  getting  further  and  further  behind. 
We  are  incapable  of  accomplishing  the 
things  we  need  to  do  as  a  Nation,  and 
the  Democrats  seem  incapable  of  even 
managing  this  place  in  a  way  that  al- 
lows us  to  do  the  basic  business. 

Given  that  situation,  we  now  have  a 
whole  new  wave  of  legislation  coming 
on  the  Hill  called  health  care.  Repub- 
licans are  saying  there  are  very  few  ve- 
hicles, given  the  Democrat  mismanage- 
ment, on  which  we  have  a  chance  to  as- 
sure that  we  get  real  numbers. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  Senate  side  that  will  handle  much 
of  the  health  care  package  has  called 
the  President's  numbers  in  his  original 
proposal  a  fantasy.  We  have  decided 
that  the  numbers  that  we  operate 
under  in  the  House  ought  not  to  be 
fantasyland  figures.  The  only  way  we 
have  to  assure  that  we  do  not  deal  with 
fantasyland  figures  is  to  get  an  amend- 
ment such  as  that  which  the  minority 
leader  sought  to  offer. 

All  we  asked  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  do  in  this  particular  bill  was  to  give 
us  the  legislative  vehicle  to  assure 
that,  as  the  House  begins  consideration 
of  health  care,  that  we  do  not  deal  with 
fantasyland  numbers.  Instead,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  come  forward 
with  a  rule  that  will  assure  that  we 
will  have  no  such  vehicle  to  deal  with 
that  issue,  and  that  in  the  end,  that  we 
will  be  dealing  with  kind  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  fantasyland  and  all  kinds 
of  deceptive  and  phony  numbers.  We 
cannot  afford  to  do  that  as  a  Nation. 

If  we  want  to  assure  that  we  both 
break  the  gridlock  on  continuing  reso- 
lutions and  deal  with  real  numbers  in 
health  care,  we  ought  to  vote  no  on  the 
rule. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  the  other  great  Common- 
wealth, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  BLILEY). 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budg- 
et is  the  process  by  which  Congress  and 
the  President  allocate  scarce  resources 
among  competing  public  priorities.  The 
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administration's  health  care  proposal 
will  have  the  Federal  Government  re- 
allocating hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, or  approximately  14  percent  of  the 
economy.  If  allowed  to  do  so  off-budg- 
et. Congress  and  the  public  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  essential  measurement  of 
the  fiscal  and  economic  impact  of  these 
policy  decisions. 

This  is  a  critical  issue,  because  the 
administration's  reform  proposal  calls 
the  employer's  payroll  tax  a  nonfederal 
private  transaction.  Although  univer- 
sal coverage  is  popular,  taxes  are  not, 
and  so  the  administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  characterize  a  mandatory  tax 
and  a  large  Federal  regulatory  activity 
as  private  transactions. 

I  strongly  disagree.  When  legislation 
invokes  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
Government  to  compel  the  payment  of 
funds,  defines  a  class  of  beneficiaries, 
guarantees  specific  benefits,  and  estab- 
lishes a  Federal  regulatory  apparatus, 
that  legislation  has  created  a  Federal 
activity  financed  by  a  Federal  tax. 

But  rather  than  debate  what  is  a  tax 
or  a  Federal  activity,  let  us  look  at 
legislation  enacted  last  year  under 
Senator  Rockefeller's  leadership  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  when 
Mr.  Bentsen  was  the  chairman.  The  law 
is  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
[UMWA]  health  benefit  plan,  which  ad- 
dresses the  financing  of  health  benefits 
for  UMWA  retired  coal  workers. 

To  help  compare  the  structure  of  the 
UMWA  health  benefit  plan  the  alliance 
structure  under  the  President's  bill,  we 
will  use  these  two  charts.  First,  the 
law  mandates  the  coal  operators  make 
mandatory,  annual  premium  contribu- 
tions to  the  combined  benefit  fund, 
which  is  specifically  characterized  as  a 
private  plan.  No  premium  contribu- 
tions are  ever  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  combined  fund  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  made 
up  exclusively  of  private  individuals. 
"The  class  of  eligible  individuals  is  spec- 
ified in  statute.  The  health  care  bene- 
fits are  specified  in  statute.  The  first 
year  premium  is  set  in  statute,  and  the 
law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to 
index  the  premium  by  the  medical 
component  of  the  CPI. 

Now  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  struc- 
tural outlines  of  the  administration's 
health  care  plan.  We  have  federally 
mandated  premium  payments  based  on 
percentage  of  payroll.  Additionally,  we 
have  Federal  and  State  Medicaid  and 
subsidy  payments  to  the  alliance.  The 
alliance  is  managed  by  a  State  agency 
or  nonprofit  corporation.  The  class  of 
eligible  individuals  will  be  specified  in 
statute.  The  health  care  benefits  will 
be  specified  in  statute.  The  bill  will  set 
a  method  to  determine  the  first  year 
premium,  and  premiums  are  indexed  by 
a  consumer  price  index  cap. 

Now.  in  their  key  structural  ele- 
ments, the  UMWA  combined  benefit 
fund  and  the  administration's  health 
reform  proposal  are  indistinguishable. 
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Both  bills  attempt  to  characterize  the 
premium  contributions  as  a  private 
transaction.  Both  have  the  transfer  of 
moneys  to  the  alliance  rather  than  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Both  keep 
Federal  officials  off  boards  of  trustees. 

Since  the  combined  benefit  fund  was 
enacted  last  year,  there  is  one  major 
difference— we  do  know  how  both  CBO 
and  0MB  characterized  it.  And  both 
CBO  and  0MB  determined  that  since 
the  statute  invoked  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
compel  payments  from  coal  operators, 
and  since  the  statute  defines  benefits, 
the  class  of  beneficiaries,  and  the  pre- 
mium levels,  it  is  a  Federal  tax  with 
both  revenues  and  expenditures  on- 
budget.  This  appears  on  P.  1153  of  the 
appendix  of  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government,  fiscal  year  1994. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  also 
characterizes  the  combined  benefit 
fund  as  a  tax.  with  both  revenues  and 
expenditures  on-budget. 

Clearly,  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice and  OMB  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  characterize  the  administration's 
payroll  tax  and  bureaucracy  as  taxes 
and  an  on-budget  Federal  activity.  To 
characterize  the  administration's  pro- 
posal as  off-budget  would  uphold  a  pre- 
tense that  would  lead  to  a  serious  ero- 
sion of  fiscal  discipline  imposed  by  the 
budget  and  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  distinguish  any 
difference  between  the  financing  and 
oi)erational  processes  of  the  coal  min- 
er's fund  and  the  President's  proposal? 
If  >he  UMWA  health  benefits  fund  is 
on-budget  as  a  tax,  how  can  the  em- 


If  the  rules  are  not  proper,  we  ought 
to  change  the  rules.  If  the  rule  is  im- 
proper for  legislating  on  an  appropria- 
tion, we  ought  not  to  do  that. 

It  is  a  little  hypocrisy  when  we  say 
that  is  the  rule  and  we  do  not  want  to 
do  it.  except  if  you  like  it.  Then  you  do 
it.  And  I  could  not  help  but  raise  an  ob- 
jection to  that  kind  of  a  concept.  And 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  me 
the  time. 

Mr.  GOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  pass  the  Michel  amend- 
ment and  the  rule  that  is  being  pro- 
posed will  not  allow  It  to  take  place. 
What  does  that  mean  to  the  American 
people? 

It  means  that  business  can  have  their 
fees  increased  without  any  control.  It 
is  like  a  tax  increase.  Individuals  can 
have  fees  incresiaed.  and  they  will  not 
have  any  way  of  controlling  it. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  do 
this. 

Let  me  give  a  little  bit  of  historical 
background.  When  Medicare  was  passed 
in  1965  it  was  supposed  to  cost  $9  bil- 
lion, and  yet  in  1990  it  was  $106  billion. 
When  Medicaid  was  passed  in  1965  it 
was  supposed  to  cost  SI  billion,  and  last 
year  it  was  $76  billion.  Clinton's  health 
care  proposal  is  supposed  to  cost  $331 
billion.  Now  put  a  pencil  to  that  and 
you  will  see  how  it  will  cost  down  the 
roaul.  Maybe  trillions  of  dollars. 

We  have   to  have  some  controls  on 


ployer  payroll   tax  in   the  President's    spending  and  some  accountability,  and 


plan   not   be   included  in   the   Federal 
budget  as  a  tax? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  a  chart  on  the  coal  miner's 
fund  and  a  comparison  with  the  admin- 
istration plan: 

[Charts  not  reproducible  in  the 
Record.] 
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Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  a  little  late  in  my 
response  to  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
earlier  about  the  grazing  fees  and  the 
proposition  that  is  going  on  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  could  not  help  but  rise  to  com- 
ment on  the  hypocrisy  of  that. 

We  have  chairmen  in  this  place  who 
wrote  letters  about  the  rules,  who  say 
we  should  not  put  legislation  on  appro- 
priations. The  rules  In  the  Senate  are 
such  that  they  can  have  this  kind  of  a 
process,  and  yet  he  complains  about  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  really  had 
here  was  an  addition  of  19  pages  of 
statute  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
frankly,  I  hope  that  that  does  not  con- 
tinue. And  I  hope  that  they  use  the 
rules  as  we  have  all  agreed  to. 


without  the  Michel  amendment  that 
will  not  be  possible.  And  the  Rules 
Committee  should  be  taken  to  task  for 
bringing  us  another  closed  rule.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  have 
been  fighting  week  in  and  week  out, 
month  in  and  month  out. 

Let  us  have  some  accountability.  Let 
us  have  some  fairness.  Let  the  Repub- 
licans at  least  have  a  say. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yielding 
me  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  1  month  ago  we  en- 
acted our  first  continuing  resolution- 
it  was  necessary,  we  said,  to  give  the 
Congress  a  few  extra  weeks  to  finish  up 
its  business.  Reluctantly,  this  body 
went  along. 

After  the  3  weeks  had  run  out.  we 
came  back  last  week  with  our  second 
CR.  Unfortunately,  we  said,  we  could 
not  quite  get  our  work  done  and  we 
needed  yet  another  week. 

Now  we  are  here  again,  a  full  month 
into  the  fiscal  year,  with  another  CR  to 
extend  the  Government  again  for  an- 
other 2  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  lesson  in  this, 
and  it  is  a  very  simple  lesson — CR's  are 


addictive.  Once  you  take  one,  you're 
hooked — they're  too  easy,  too  painless. 
They  remove  the  pain  of  public  con- 
demnation for  this  Government  failing 
to  do  its  work  on  time.  They  are  easy 
to  pass  because  all  they  do  is  continue 
the  status  quo. 

But  like  most  addictive  things,  CR's 
are  also  extremely  destructive. 

They  are  destructive  of  change.  This 
CR.  in  particular,  will  allow  the  Senate 
to  continue  its  filibuster  on  grazing 
fees— to  continue  to  block  the  wishes  of 
the  American  people,  the  President, 
and  this  body  that  an  unjustified  and 
unnecessary  subsidy  be  terminated. 

CR's  are  destructive  to  good  govern- 
ment. They  wholly  undermine  the  abil- 
ity of  Government  to  plan  in  anything 
remotely  resembling  a  long-range  man- 
ner. With  this  CR,  some  agencies  of 
Government  will  operate  for  one-tenth 
of  an  entire  year  on  a  temporary,  con- 
tingent basis.  They  are  stuck  in  a  hold- 
ing pattern.  That  is  wrong,  that  is  in- 
herently contrary  to  the  effort  to  re- 
invent Government — to  encourage  sen- 
sible longer  range  budgeting  and  plan- 
ning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  CR's  are  also  destruc- 
tive In  a  subtle  way  to  this  Govern- 
ment's status.  We  have  come  under  un- 
precedented condemnation  by  the 
American  people.  Condemnation  for 
our  inefficiency,  condemnation  for  pro- 
moting gridlock,  condemnation  for  our 
basic  sloppiness  in  running  our  own  af- 
fairs. This  CR  reinforces  that  judg- 
ment—it lends  fuel  to  the  fire  of  public 
opinion  that  is  rapidly  destroying  the 
faith  of  Americans  in  their  institutions 
of  government. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  CR  is  de- 
structive to  the  President  himself  and 
the  goals  he  seeks  to  accomplish.  And 
I  would  urge  the  majority  party  to  re- 
flect carefully  on  this  thought. 

Our  President  has  many  things  that 
he  wishes  to  do,  and  he  has  claimed  no 
higher  priority  than  health  care  re- 
form. But  consider  for  a  moment  what 
this  CR— and  the  ones  that  have  pre- 
ceded it— have  done  to  the  prospects 
for  his  top  priority. 

First,  his  budget  was  very,  very  late. 
When  Congress  finally  completed  ac- 
tion on  it,  the  appropriations  bills  were 
naturally  delayed.  Now,  some  appro- 
priations bills  are  extremely  late.  The 
President  has  been  forced  to  devote 
huge  amounts  of  time  and  attention  to 
the  budget  as  it  ran  off  track  and  off 
schedule.  The  result  for  him  was  that 
he  had  to  divert  resources  and  atten- 
tion from  his  health  care  bill,  and 
delay  its  Introduction.  He  gave  a 
speech  on  health  care  1  month  ago,  but 
we  did  not  get  the  bill  until  yesterday, 
and  It  is  still  filled  with  many  unan- 
swered questions.  Now.  as  Halloween. 
Thanksgiving,  and  adjournment  loom, 
it  Is  clear  that  the  budget  process  has 
eaten  the  calendar — there  will  be  no  ac- 
tion on  health  care  this  year.  Dealing 
with  it  next  year,  in  1  year,  will  be  dif- 
ficult and  perhaps  impossible. 
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In  sum,  the  President's  own  lop  pri- 
ority has  been  undermined  because  the 
budget  process  was  allowed  to  ignore 
the  calendar— the  law  that  says  it  shall 
be  done  on  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  allow 
this  and  we  do  not  have  to  let  it  hap- 
pen. For  today,  the  answer  is  to  defeat 
this  CR.  For  next  year,  the  President 
must  take  a  leadership  role.  He  must — 
as  President  Clinton  did  at  my  re- 
quest— insist  that  he  wants  a  budget 
resolution  on  time,  a  reconciliation 
bill  on  time,  and  13  separate  spending 
bills  on  time.  He  must  hold  this  body's 
feet  to  the  fire  on  this  issue,  and  we 
must  kick  the  habit  and  allow  no  more 
CR's  in  this  administration. 

This  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  essence  of 
good  government.  It  is  the  definition  of 
our  fundamental  responsibility  to  the 
American  people,  and  it  is  high  time 
this  body  did  something  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are,  in  fact,  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier].  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  who  is  hardworking,  and  a 
brilliant  spokesman  for  the  cause. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  extraordinarily  adroit  floor  man- 
ager of  this  rule  for  yielding  me  this 
time,  the  very  incisive  gentleman  from 
Sanibel. 

As  I  look  over  here  under  the  paint- 
ing of  Lafayette.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  And  it  is  very  sad  that 
we  have  to  proceed  with  a  process  that 
he  strongly  opposes. 

As  has  been  said,  we  are  on  the 
fourth  continuing  resolution.  This  is 
designed  to  go  to  November  10. 

•This  is  not  the  proper  procedure.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natch- 
ER]  regularly  says  that  he  wants  to  see 
us  proceed  under  the  standard  budget 
procedures  of  this  House,  but  trag- 
ically, tragically  we  are  not  doing  it 
with  these  continuing  resolutions. 

Now  we  have  made  a  determination 
on  our  side  that  as  we  have  looked  at 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  ahead  with  a 
continuing  resolution,  we  should  seize 
this  one  opportunity  to  bring  about  a 
modicum  of  accountability  into  this 
process.  And  that  is  exactly  what  our 
distinguished  Republican  leader  [Mr. 
Michel]  and  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hobson]  are 
trying  to  do  by  forcing  us  to  account 
for  what  will  be,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]  said.  14  percent 
of  the  gross  domestic  product  here. 
And  that  is  this  health  care  measure 
that  is  under  consideration. 

I  say  what  we  should  do  is  defeat  this 
rule.  Let  us  come  back  with  a  package, 
if  we  are  going  to  consider  a  continuing 
resolution,  that  at  least  allows  the  Re- 
publican leader  to  have  his  day  in 
court  so  that  this  institution  can  fi- 
nally be  accountable  to  the  people  who 
sent  us  here. 


Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  our  time,  2  minutes,  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich],  the  minority  whip. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Florida  for  yielding  me 
the  time.  I  rise  to  urge  a  no  vote  in 
order  to  make  the  point  that  the 
Michel-Hobson  amendment  should  be 
made  in  order. 

Every  Member  of  our  body  and  every 
American  should  understand  what  the 
purpose  is  of  the  Michel-Hobson 
amendment  which  is  entitled  "The 
Health  Reform  Cost  Credibility 
Amendment." 
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Now,  it  is  based  on  a  very  simple 
premise.  If  the  Government  requires 
you  to  pay  it,  if  the  Government  is 
going  to  make  you  take  it  out  of  your 
wallet,  if  the  Government  is  going  to 
ensure  that  the  money  is  gone  from 
your  choice,  if  the  Government  is  going 
to  control  the  expenditure  of  your 
money,  that  is  called  a  tax. 

And  every  time  we  have  had  a  tax  of 
that  kind,  we  have  called  it  a  tax. 
There  is  a  serious  effort  under  way  to 
disguise  the  way  in  which  the  Clinton 
health  plan  creates  a  massive  tax  on 
every  working  American.  And  I  think 
it  is  very,  very  important  that  we 
adopt  the  Michel-Hobson  amendment, 
which  would  require  budget 

scorekeeping  be  honest  about  taxation. 
It  says  something  very  simple;  "(1)  any 
obligation,  payroll  tax,  assessment, 
premium  or  fee  required  of  an  em- 
ployer (which  may  be  treated  as  an  or- 
dinary and  necessary  business  expense) 
or  of  any  other  individual  and  which  is 
to  be  paid  to  a  particular  entity  and  re- 
quired to  be  established  pursuant  to 
federal  law  shall  be  treated  as  a  federal 
receipt;" 

Now,  what  that  means  in  everyday 
ordinary  language  is  if  the  Government 
is  going  to  make  you  pay  it,  it  is  a  tax, 
by  definition. 

There  is  a  grave  danger  that  if  we 
leave  this  fall  without  having  in- 
structed these  bodies  to  be  honest  and 
candid  about  this  tax,  that  there  will 
be  an  effort  made  in  Washington  to  dis- 
guise for  the  American  people  what  is 
being  done. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  vote  "no;" 
give  us  a  chance  to  offer  the  Michel- 
Hobson  amendment.  Let  us  be  honest 
with  the  American  people  and  let  us 
have  a  health  reform  cost  credibility 
amendment  which  makes  clear  when 
something  is  a  tax  it  ought  to  be 
scored  as  a  tax.  I  think  it  is  vital  that 
we  pass  this. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  close 
debate  for  this  side,  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo],  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  SABO.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  clear  about  a 
couple  of  things.  The  debate  here,  what 


we  have  before  us,  is  a  rule  for  the  CR. 
Much  of  the  debate  is  unrelated  to 
that.  I  hope  people  will  vote  "yes"  on 
that. 

Let  us  deal  with  the  side  issue.  Let  us 
be  clear:  The  issue  is  not  about  honesty 
and  these  other  adjectives  being  used. 
Clearly,  we  are  going  to  have  full  de- 
bate, full  discussion  on  the  merits,  the 
demerits,  of  the  President's  health  care 
program.  We  will  have  full  debate  on 
how  it  is  paid  for,  between  private  pre- 
miums, between  public  expenditures, 
how  we  control  costs,  how  we  provide 
security  to  the  American  people,  how 
we  go  about  the  process  of  providing 
for  universal  coverage  in  this  country. 

Clearly,  that  debate  has  to  occur. 
Projections  both  for  the  current  years 
and  future  years  is  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate debate  without  being  told  that 
some  of  this  is  a  dishonest  plan. 

It  is  an  honest  plan.  We  will  now  ex- 
amine that  through  the  congressional 
process.  But  what  folks  would  like  to 
do  is  all  of  a  sudden  change  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  tax.  All  of  a  sudden,  premiums 
paid  by  individuals  or  companies 
should  be  called  a  tax.  That  clearly  is 
wrong.  That  are  not  tax  today,  they 
will  not  be  a  tax  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  SABO.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  only  point  I  am  making,  I  think 
Mr.  Michel  and  Mr.  Hobson  are  mak- 
ing, is  that  if  the  Government  requires 
you  to  pay  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  vol- 
untary private  premium,  and  we 
think — I  do  not  think  this  is  a  minor 
thing. 

Mr.  SABO.  I  would  tell  the  gen- 
tleman in  my  State,  my  State  requires 
me  to  have  auto  insurance.  They  do 
not  call  that  a  tax.  It  is  a  premium  I 
pay  for  my  auto  insurance. 

So  I  would  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  I  am  sure  he  and  I  prob- 
ably disagree  on  how  we  should  deal 
with  the  question  of  health  care  reform 
in  this  country.  That  is  appropriate. 
We  can  debate  those  conflicting  phi- 
losophies and  conflicting  approaches. 
But  let  us  not  start  by  saying  that 
things  are  dishonest.  That  is  not  the 
case.  We  need  to  debate  the  pros  and 
cons  of  '.he  various  cost  factors  in  the 
various  programs,  their  impact  on  re- 
ducing health  care  cost  growth  in  this 
country.  Those  are  legitimate  debates. 

But  this  early  start  by  saying  things 
are  dishonest  does  a  disservice  to  hon- 
est debate  on  the  issue.  And  somehow 
to  say  that  we  now  should  change  the 
description  of  a  tax  in  this  country  so 
that  private  premiums  are  considered 
taxes,  I  frankly  think,  is  simply  wrong. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABO.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  really  is  not  a 
question  of  saying  something  is  dishon- 

Mr.  SABO.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so, 
but  that  is  what  I  was  hearing  in  the 
rhetoric  this  morning. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  It  is  a  question  of 
clarity.  Even  the  Senator  from  my 
State,  whom  you  all  know.  Senator 
MOYNIHAN,  said  those  figrures  were  all 
fantasy.  So  what  we  are  looking  for  is 
clarity  so  the  American  people  can  un- 
derstand and  so  you  and  I  can  under- 
stand, that  is  all. 

Mr.  SABO.  I  would  respond  to  my 
friend  from  New  York,  his  comments 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposal 
that  was  before  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
think  his  concern  was  whether  you 
could  actually  do  Medicare.  Medicaid 
cuts  as  proposed  by  the  President.  That 
is  legitimate  debate.  It  may  or  may  not 
be.  We  will  have  hearings  to  find  out 
whether  those  numbers  are  actual,  can 
they  actually  be  achieved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  is  right,  and  that  is 
the  debate  that  we  should  have,  but  we 
are  being  deprived  of  it.  The  gentleman 
has  talked  about  mandates  on  insur- 
ance in  his  State.  That  is  a  State  man- 
date, not  a  Federal  mandate.  We  are 
talking  about  Federal  mandates. 

Mr.  SABO.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  kind  of  debate  on 
whether  the  numbers  are  accurate, 
those  are  legitimate  debates.  The  ad- 
ministration begins  with  what  they  be- 
lieve are  honest  numbers;  clearly  part 
of  the  legislative  process  is  to  examine 
those  assumptions. 

That  process  now  starts.  But  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  all  of  a  sudden 
changing  it  so  that  now  we  are  going  to 
say  that  private  health  insurance  pre- 
miums are  Federal  taxes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  gentleman 
knows  the  bill  is  going  to  have  some 
single  taxpayer  provision  in  there.  We 
know  that  the  second  step  after  this 
foot-in-the-door  is  going  to  be  a  single- 
payer  tax  on  all  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. That  is  why  we  have  to  be  so  care- 
ful with  what  we  do  right  now.  Let  us 
have  the  debate  on  the  floor,  let  us  de- 
feat the  rule. 

Mr.  SABO.  This  is  not  the  time  to  de- 
bate health  care.  That  will  occur.  The 
numbers  will  be  examined  by  a  variety 
of  committees.  But  changing  the  de- 
scription of  private  health  insurance 
premiums  to  a  tax  makes  utterly  no 
sense. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to    the    vote    on    the    ground    that    a 


quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were— yeas   252,   nays 
170.  not  voting  11.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  535] 
YEAS— 252 


Abercromble 

Acksrm&n 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrew*  (NJ) 

Andrew*  (TX) 

Apples*  te 

Bkcchus  (FL) 

B*Mler 

Bare* 

Bare  la 

Barlow 

Barrett  (Wl) 

Becerr* 

BcUenaon 

Bevlll 

Bilbray 

Bl«bop 

Blackwell 

Bonlor 

BonkI 

Boucher 

Brewiter 

Brook* 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FLi 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collin*  (ID 

Collin*  (MI) 

Condlt 

Conyer* 

Cooper 

Copperemith 

Coctello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Gana 

Deal 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellum* 

Derrick 

Deutacb 

Dick* 

Dlncell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbln 

Edward*  (CA) 

Ehlward*  (TX) 

Enrel 

Engllab  (AZ) 

En«U«h  (OK) 

E*hoo 

Evan* 

Fan- 
Fazio 

Field*  (LA) 

Fllner 

Flncerhut 

Flake 

FoKlletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Froet 

Fur*e 


Ge)den*on 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbon* 

GUckman 

Gonialet 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Haatings 

Haye* 

Heftier 

Hllllard 

Hlnctaey 

Hoacland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Hughe* 

Hutto 

Inslee 

JefTervon 

Johnaon  (GA) 

John*on  (SD) 

Johnaon,  E.  B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennedy 

Klldee 

Klecxka 

Klein 

KUnk 

KopeUkI 

Kreldler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

LaDca*t«r 

Lanto* 

LaRocco 

Laushlln 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewl*(GA) 

Lipln*kl 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Malooey 


Man  ton 
Maisolle*- 

Meivin*ky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Mauul 
Mazioll 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McXinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Mlneta 
Mlnge 
Mink 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 


Moran 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nadler 

Natcber 

Naal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Obenlar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortlt 

Orton 

Owens 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pa* tor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Peloal 

Penny 

Petenon  (FL) 

Peteraon  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poahard 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Reynold* 

Richardaon 

Roemer 

Ro*e 

Ro*tenkow*kl 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

8a  bo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallu* 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Sc  breeder 

Scbumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

SlsUky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stoke* 

Strickland 

Studd* 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swlrt 

Synar 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Talada 

ThompMn 

Thornton 

Tharman 

Torre* 

Torricelll 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unaoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 


Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachu*  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Beotley 

Bereuter 

BlUrakls 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boebner 

Bonllla 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Coble 

Collin*  (GA) 

Combest 

Oane 

Crapo 

C^innlngtaam 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Field*  (TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

GlUmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 


Berman 
Card  in 
Clinger 
Coz 


Waxman  Woolsey 

Wheat  Wyden 

Whltten  Wynn 

Williams  Yates 
Wilson 
Wise 

NAYS— 170 

Goodlatte 

Goodllng 

Goas 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hobaon 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hutnngton 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

InglU 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Jacob* 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnaon.  Sam 

Kaaich 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Laxlo 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewi*  (CA) 

LewU(FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Under 

Livingston 

Macbtley 

Manzullo 

McCandlea* 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mclnnl* 

McXeon 

McMillan 

Meyer* 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

NOT  VOTING— U 


Mollnarl 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Myers 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pombo 

Porter 

Portman 

Pryce  (OH) 

QuUlen 

Qulnn 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacber 

Roa-Lebtlnen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Santonun 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schirr 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Sbuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Talent 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (PL) 

ZellfT 

Zlmmer 


McCloskey 
Royce 
Sniilth  (OR) 
Tauzln 
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Thomas  (WY) 
Towns 
Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  the  vote: 

Mr.  Berman  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon 
against. 

Mr.     CHAPMAN    changed    his    vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

D  1220 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   NATCHER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 283,  and  that  I  may  include  tab- 
ular and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  Is  there  objection  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  287,  the  rule 
just  adopted,  I  call  up  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  283)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  283 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  106(c)  of 
Public  Law  103-8ft,  as  amended  by  Public  Lav*r 
103-113.  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  28.  1993"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "November  10.  1993". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  287,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  bring  to  the 
House  an  extension  of  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Last  week  when  we  brought  out  a  1- 
week  extension  to  the  initial  continu- 
ing resolution,  just  2  of  our  13  regular 
appropriations  bills  had  been  signed 
into  law.  Now  nine  have  been  enacted. 
Two  others,  energy  and  water  develoi>- 
ment  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
have  been  cleared  for  the  President.  In- 
terior is  pending  in  the  Senate.  Both 
the  Defense  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills  are  in  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  made  good 
progress.  But  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, we  need  another  extension  of  the 
continuing  resolution.  It  is  apparent 
that  action  on  the  remaining  appro- 
priation bills  will  not  be  completed  by 
midnight  tonight,  the  expiration  date 
of  the  continuing  resolution 

To  provide  time  for  the  Senate  to 
complete  action  and  for  the  President 
to  review  the  bills  and  for  conference 
action  to  proceed  on  the  Defense  bill, 
this  further  extension  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution  is  necessary. 

The  resolution  before  the  House  sim- 
ply extends  the  present  continuing  res- 
olution until  midnight,  November  10. 
No  extraneous  provisions  are  included. 
This  is  a  clean  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  continued  to 
work  hard,  trying  to  get  our  conference 


reports  on  our  appropriation  bills 
adopted.  I  want  all  Members  in  the 
House  to  know  that  our  committee  ap- 
preciates their  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance. We  have  almost  completed  our 
task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and  I  and  other 
Members  know,  when  the  budget  is 
submitted,  we  divide  that  budget  into 
13  parts.  They  are  not  equal  money- 
wise.  The  largest  bill  money-wise,  of 
course,  is  Defense.  Next  we  have  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation. Hearings  are  held,  markup  deci- 
sions are  made,  we  bring  bills  to  the 
floor  and  the  process  continues  until 
conference  action  is  concluded  on  all  13 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have  completed 
action  on  all  appropriation  bills  now  as 
far  as  this  continuing  resolution  is  con- 
cerned by  midnight  tonight,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Interior  and  Defense 
bills.  Programs  in  these  bills  will  be 
the  only  ones  funded  by  this  continu- 
ing resolution.  We  will  continue  to 
work  hard  to  get  our  remaining  con- 
ference reports  on  these  two  appropria- 
tion bills  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  all  Members  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  their  coopera- 
tion. We  have  almost  completed  our 
task.  This  extension  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  whom  I  am  privileged  to 
call  my  friend,  while  we  are  close  to 
completing  our  work  on  the  13  annual 
appropriations  bills,  we  are  not  quite 
there. 

On  the  House  side,  what  remains  to 
be  done  is  the  Defense  appropriations 
conference.  As  the  Members  know,  our 
ability  to  act  on  that  is  dependent 
upon  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
conference,  where  our  colleagues  are 
meeting  as  we  speak. 

On  the  Senate  side,  there  also  re- 
mains the  Interior  appropriations  con- 
ference report,  which  continues  to  be 
tied  up  due  to  a  filibuster.  That  is 
again  something  over  which  our  com- 
mittee has  no  control. 

Given  this  situation,  and  the  fact 
that  the  current  continuing  resolution 
expires  at  midnight  tonight,  we  are 
faced  with  a  choice — extend  the  CR  to 
allow  completion  of  these  two  matters, 
or  let  the  CR  expire,  and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may. 

Given  that  choice,  I  come  down  on 
the  side  of  extending  the  CR,  which  is 
not  a  pleasant  or  popular  course  of  ac- 
tion, but.  in  the  final  analysis,  from 
my  point  of  view  the  only  choice. 

There  are  few  things  that  make  the 
Congress  look  worse  than  getting  into 
a  situation  leading  to  the  shutdown  of 
parts  of  the  Government. 

Even  if  the  President  were  to  exer- 
cise emergency  powers  to  keep  essen- 


tial parts  of  unfunded  Departments 
going,  there  is  always  a  major  degree 
of  confusion  accompanying  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers,  as  well  as  nagging 
legal  questions  on  the  propriety  of 
those  powers. 

Furthermore,  since  one  of  the  De- 
partments in  question  is  Defense, 
there's  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in 
some  kind  of  partial  shutdown. 

I  will  say  that  if  the  suggestion  I 
made  last  week  on  consideration  of  the 
second  CR  had  been  adopted,  which  was 
to  have  provided  an  extra  week, 
through  November  5.  for  Defense  to  fin- 
ish, we  would  not  necessarily  be  in  this 
situation. 

Nonetheless,  because  of  the  situation 
we  find  ourselves  in.  I  will  support  this 
simple  extension  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution through  November  10. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  adopted.  It  is  essential  that  no 
one  who  works  for  this  Government  or 
requires  services  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Interior  Department,  or 
elsewhere,  be  put  in  any  jeopardy.  It  is 
important  that  we  understand  why  we 
need  a  continuing  resolution. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade]  said  earlier  that  he 
asked  for  an  extra  week  for  the  Defense 
conference.  Defense  has  been  com- 
plicated by  debates  over  some  other  is- 
sues. Unfortunately,  even  if  we  had 
done  that,  as  the  gentleman  suggested, 
we  would  still  have  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  should  under- 
stand this,  because  there  is  a  general 
interest  in  moving  ahead.  People  do 
not  like  continuing  resolutions.  We 
have  all  resolved  not  to  have  them,  and 
people  should  understand  one  of  the 
reasons  we  have  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  a  filibuster  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause people  do  not  want  to  see  higher 
grazing  fees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  issue  is  not  tech- 
nically before  us,  but  it  is  directly  rel- 
evant to  the  issue  of  grazing  fees.  But 
it  is  relevant  for  people  to  understand 
that  one  reason  we  need  a  continuing 
resolution,  and  in  fact  we  would  have 
needed  one  even  if  we  had  acceded  to 
the  sensible  suggestion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade],  is  that  a  minority  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  believe  that 
they  have  the  right  under  the  Senate 
rules  to  talk  to  death  an  effort  to  raise 
grazing  fees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  in  both 
Houses  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  are  in  favor  of  some  increase  in 
grazing  fees.  But  under  the  rules  that 
apply,  if  you  do  not  get  60  of  the  100 
Senators  to  shut  off  debate,  the  bill 
cannot  come  to  a  vote.  So  we  are  here 
dealing  with  a  continuing  resolution  in 
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substantial  part  because  the  minority 
of  Senators  are  using  the  filibuster  rule 
on  behalf  of  higher  grazing  fees. 

D  1230 

I  would  hope  that  this  is  the  last 
time  that  the  Congress  would  be  forced 
into  a  continuing  resolution  because  of 
that.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  see 
changes  in  procedures.  It  certainly  is 
hardly  radical  to  suggest  that  majority 
rule  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  guide  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but 
we  are  here  today  dealing  with  the  In- 
terior Dei)artment  not  because  of  any 
failure  here  in  the  House,  not  because 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  the 
committee  chairmen,  who  do  excellent 
work,  did  not  do  their  jobs,  not  because 
the  conference  committee  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement.  They  did.  But 
despite  the  agreement  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  the  support  of  the 
majority  and  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  get  a  conference  report 
adopted  because  the  minority  is  al- 
lowed to  talk  and  talk  and  talk  and  to 
prevent  that  vote. 

That  is  not  a  situation  that  should  be 
allowed  to  continue.  I  would  hope  we 
will  not  for  much  longer  have  to  see 
the  will  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  majorities  in  both  Houses 
frustrated  by  this  kind  of  tactic. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Glickman).  The  Chair  would  remind 
Members  of  rule  XIV  of  the  House 
Rules  on  Decorum  in  Debate,  that 
when  Members  discuss  action  or  inac- 
tion of  the  other  body  relating  to  the 
pendency  of  a  measure,  it  should  be 
discussed  in  a  factual  way  without 
characterizing  the  nature  of  those 
kinds  of  actions. 

PARLIAME.NTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
Quiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  did  anything  in  what  I  said 
violate  that  rule? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  When 
the  gentleman  referred  to  the  other 
body,  a  few  Members  talking  to  death  a 
proposal,  the  gentleman  was  character- 
izing, in  the  judgment  of  the  Chair,  the 
filibuster  rules. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, if  I  haul  said,  if  I  had  factually 
said,  and  I  apologize  for  mentioning 
that  the  Senate  was  talking  something 
to  death,  if  I  had  simply  said  factually 
that  a  number  of  Senators,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  minority,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  chose  to  talk  and  talk  and 
talk  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
vote,  that  would  simply  be  factual. 
Would  that  be  acceptable  under  the 
rules? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  does  not  have  to  rule  hypo- 
thetically  on  the  issue.  The  Chair 
wanted  to  bring  the  matter  of  the  rule 
to  Members'  attention. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  that  the  Chair 
need  not  rule  hypothetically.  I  thought 
that  the  comment  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  what  I  said,  but 
I  will  take  into  account  the  Chair's  in- 
junction. And  when  Senators  are  try- 
ing to  talk  and  talk  to  prevent  the  bill 
from  coming  to  a  vote,  because  they 
would  be  outvoted,  I  will  simply  refer 
to  that  fact,  and  I  will  not  characterize 
it  according  to  any  question  about  the 
principle  of  majority  rule  in  the  future. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  his  understanding  of  the 
Chair's  concern. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  [Mr.  Castle). 

Mr.  CASTLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  start  by  praising  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  ranking  member. 
These  are  two  men.  in  the  few  months 
I  have  been  here  in  this  Congress,  who 
in  my  view  have  had  in  mind  the  idea 
that  we  need  to  pass  our  appropriations 
and  we  need  to  get  them  over  to  the 
Senate,  to  the  White  House  and  to  get 
them  done  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Having  said  that,  we  still  are  passing. 
I  guess,  our  third  continuing  resolu- 
tion. By  the  time  it  is  expired,  we  are 
going  to  be  6  weeks  or  so  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  just  in- 
troduces something  that  bothered  me 
back  before  I  came  to  Congress.  And  I 
think  it  bothers  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  is  not 
really  at  fault  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  year,  which  may 
be  at  fault  in  the  Senate,  may  be  at 
fault  in  the  White  House,  but  I  think  it 
is  more  at  fault  in  the  system  which  we 
use  to  go  through  our  appropriation 
processes  and  our  budget  processes 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

We  seem  to  have  no  intention  of 
being  able  to  actually  meet  these  dead- 
lines or  no  definition  that  if  that  does 
not  happen  that  it  can  bode  ill  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  lack  other  processes  I  would  like 
to  see  such  as  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  a  line-item  veto.  I  think  it 
is  very  significant  that  we  in  this  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  concentrate 
on  the  fact  that  we  are  not  passing  our 
budget  in  time,  that  the  continuing 
resolution  is  just  that.  It  is  not  a  final 
determination  of  what  the  expendi- 
tures are  going  to  be. 

We  are  already  into  the  fiscal  year. 
Decisions  are  being  made.  Planning 
cannot  be  carried  out  properly  and  ap- 
propriately. We  have  spent.  I  do  not 
know  what  percentage  of  our  time  in 


this  year  on  the  appropriation  and 
budget  process,  but  it  is  a  huge  per- 
centage of  our  time.  Perhaps  we  can 
just  take  the  whole  schedule  and  move 
it  up  to  an  earlier  time  so  that  we  can 
consider  this  in  a  timely  fashion  and. 
in  the  future,  do  what  so  many  of  the 
States  and  local  governments  do  across 
the  United  States  of  America,  make 
absolutely  sure  that  when  midnight 
tolls  on  the  day  a  fiscal  year  begins 
that  we  have  a  budget  in  place. 

We  are  soon  going  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  a  reduction  in  the 
budget  expenditures  and  even  an 
amendment  that  will  exceed  that, 
which  I  hope  will  also  be  given  full  con- 
sideration by  this  body.  If  there  is 
nothing  else  that  we  do  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
we  develop  a  budget  discipline  and  we 
develop  a  knowledge  of  what  these  pro- 
grams are,  what  they  mean  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  what  they 
actually  cost,  how  we  reduce  some  of 
that  cost  and  make  the  process  of  run- 
ning this  Federal  Government  more 
streamlined  than  it  is  today. 

I  agree  with  what  I  have  heard  today. 
We  probably  have  no  other  choice  to 
pass  this.  But  I  would  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture we  will  be  able  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASTLE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  point,  and  I  am  sure, 
as  a  Governor  of  a  State  that  probably, 
if  not  always,  had  its  budget  passed  on 
time,  this  may  seem  like  an  untidy 
process  for  him.  But  I  did  think  it  was 
important  to  point  out  that  for  the 
first  time  in  many,  many  years,  the 
outgoing  President  did  not  present  the 
incoming  President  with  a  budget. 

Now,  even  though  their  priorities 
may  have  differed  on  the  margins,  and 
we  know  when  we  are  talking  about 
budgets,  it  is  always  on  the  margins, 
we  found  that  this  President  was  re- 
quired to  build  from  the  bottom  up 
and.  therefore,  delay  the  introduction 
of  his  budget  well  beyond  the  February 
1  deadline.  I  think  that  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  delay  that  we  are  meet- 
ing today. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  287.  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 
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The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas   256.   nays 
157,  not  voting  20.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  536] 
YEAS— 256 


Abercrombie 

Ford  (Ml) 

McKlnney 

Ackerman 

Ford(TN) 

McNulty 

Andrews  iME) 

Frank  (MA) 

Meehan 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Frost 

Meek 

Andrews  (TX) 

Furse 

Menendez 

Applegate 

Ojdenson 

Mfume 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Gephardt 

Miller  (CA) 

Baesler 

Geren 

Mineta 

Barca 

Gibbons 

Minge 

Bare  la 

Glickman 

Mink 

Barlow 

Cionzalez 

Moakley 

Barrett  (WI) 

Gordon 

Mollohan 

Bate  man 

Green 

Montgomery 

Becerra 

Gutierrez 

Morella 

Beilenson 

Hall  (OH) 

Murphy 

Bevlll 

Hall  (TX) 

Murtha 

Bilbray 

Hamburg 

Myers 

Bishop 

Hamilton 

Nadler 

Blackwell 

Harman 

Natcher 

Bonlor 

Hastings 

Neal  (MA) 

Borskl 

Hayes 

Neal  (NO 

Boucher 

Hefner 

Oberstar 

Brewster 

Hilliard 

Obey 

Brooks 

Hinchey 

Olver 

Browder 

Hoagland 

Ortiz 

Brown  (CA) 

Hochbrueckner 

Orton 

Brown  (FL.) 

Holden 

Owens 

Brown  (OH) 

Hoyer 

Pallone 

Bryant 

Hughes 

Parker 

Byrne 

Hutto 

Pastor 

Cantwell 

Inslee 

Payne (NJ) 

Carr 

Jefferson 

Payne (VA) 

Chapman 

Johnson  (GA) 

Pelosi 

Clayton 

Johnson  (SD) 

Penny 

Clement 

Johnson.  E.  B 

Peterson  (FL) 

Clybum 

Johnston 

Pickle 

Coleman 

Kanjorskl 

Pomeroy 

Collins  (ID 

Kennedy 

Price  (NO 

Collins  (MI) 

Kennelly 

Rahall 

Condlt 

Kildee 

Range  1 

Conyers 

Kleczka 

Reed 

Cooper 

Klein 

Regula 

Coppersmith 

Kllnk 

Reynolds 

Coyne 

Kopetski 

Richardson 

Cramer 

Kreidler 

Roemer 

Danner 

LaFalce 

Rogers 

Darden 

Lambert 

Rose 

de  la  Garza 

Lancaster 

Rostenkowskl 

Deal 

I.antos 

Rowland 

DeFailo 

LaRocco 

Roybal-Allard 

DeL,auro 

Laughlin 

Sabo 

Dellums 

Lehman 

Sanders 

Derrick 

Levin 

Sangmelster 

Deutscb 

Lewis  (GA) 

Sarpalius 

Dicks 

Lipinski 

Sawyer 

Dlngell 

Livingston 

Schenk 

DUon 

Lloyd 

Schiff 

Dooley 

Long 

Schumer 

Durbln 

Lowey 

Scott 

Edwards  (CA) 

Maloney 

Serrano 

Edwards  (TX) 

Mann 

Sharp 

Engel 

Man  ton 

Shepherd 

English  (AZ) 

Margolles- 

Sisisky 

English  (OK) 

Mezvinsky 

Skaggs 

Eshoo 

Markey 

Skeen 

Evans 

Martinez 

Skelton 

Fan- 

MaUui 

Slattery 

Fazio 

Mazzoli 

Slaughter 

Fields  (LA) 

McCloskey 

Smith  (lA) 

Filner 

McCurdy 

Smith  (NJ) 

Fingerhut 

McDade 

Spratt 

Flake 

McDermott 

stark 

FoglietU 

McHale 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Thurman 

Watt 

Strickland 

Torres 

Waxman 

Studds 

Torricelli 

Wheat 

Stupak 

Traflcant 

Whitten 

Swett 

Tucker 

Williams 

Swift 

Unsoeld 

Wilson 

Synar 

Valentine 

Wise 

Talent 

Velazquez 

Wolf 

Tanner 

Vento 

Wyden 
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D  1255 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Berman  for.  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon 
against. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  and  did  not  vole  on  rollcall 
536.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye  • 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  in  a  committee 
hearing  and  missed  rollcall  vote  536.  a 
vote  on  final  passage  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  283.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


LUMBEE  RECOGNITION  ACT 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  286  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  286 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the 
House  resolved  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  334)  to  provide 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of 
Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  Points  of  order 
against  consideration  of  the  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  clause  2(1K2)(B)  of  rule  XI  are 
waived.  General  debate  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  not  exceed  one  hour  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources.  After  general 
debate  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  E^ch 
section  shall  be  considered  as  read.  At  the 
conclusion  of  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ment as  may  have  been  adopted.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Glickman).  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  HALL]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  that  is  yielded 
is  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  286  is 
an  open  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  334,  the  Lumbee  Recogni- 
tion Act.  The  rule  provides  for  1  hour 
of  general  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources.  The  rule 
also  waives  all  points  of  order  against 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
2(1)(2)(B)  of  rule  XI,  requiring  the  re- 
port to  include  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  for  and  against  when  report- 
ing a  measure  by  rollcall.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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this  is  a  minor  waiver  to  allow  us  to 
bring  up  the  bill  even  though  the  roll- 
call  was  inadvertently  omitted  from 
the  committee  report. 

Under  the  rule,  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  and  each  section  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read.  Fi- 
nally, the  rule  provides  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  334  is  an  important 
and  long  overdue  bill  which  extends 
Federal  recognition  to  the  Lumbee 
Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Because  the  Lumbee  Tribe  has 
never  received  Federal  recognition,  the 
tribe  and  its  members,  are  not  eligible 
for  services  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  This  bill  simply  provides  that 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  generally 
applicable  to  Indian  tribes  will  also 
apply  to  the  Lumbee  Tribe  and  its 
members.  In  addition,  the  Lumbee 
Tribe  and  its  members  will  be  eligible 
for  the  services  and  benefits  provided 
to  federally  recognized  tribes,  when 
funds  are  specifically  appropriated  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  334  is  the  result  of 
hearings  and  many  careful  consulta- 
tions. I  am  pleased  that  we  have  an 
open    rule     which     was     unanimously 


passed  in  the  Rules  Committee  by  a 
voice  vote.  I  urge  my  collesigues  to 
adopt  it. 

D  1300 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  has  ably  explained  the 
provisions  of  the  rule,  and  I  support 
this  rule.  I  am  also  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Lumbee  Indian  Recognition  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  native  Americans 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  tribal  recognition  through 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Federal 
acknowledgment  process  because  of  a 
provision  included  in  a  1956  law.  Some 
will  argue  that  we  should  remove  this 
ban  rather  than  have  the  Congress 
grant  tribal  recognition.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Lumbee  Indians  have  been 
waiting  almost  40  years  and  the  ban 
has  not  been  removed.  I  do  not  think 
they  should  have  to  wait  any  longer. 

Under  this  open  rule.  Members  who 
have  concerns  over  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
fully  participate  in  the  amendment 
process. 

The  Lumbee  Indians  are  a  group  of 
some  40,000  native  Americans.  Why  do 
we  not  recogrnize  them?  Recognition  is 
long  overdue. 

OPEN  VERSUS  RESTRICTIVE  RULES:  1030  CONG 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  handled  the  rule  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  we  passed  this  measure  over- 
whelmingly. But  the  Senate  did  not 
take  it  up.  We  are  back  again.  I  hope 
the  House  will  again  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  the 
rule. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 


the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GUCKMAN).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  286  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  H.R.  334. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Peterson]  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Whole, 
and  requests  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Hastings]  to  assume  the  chair 
temporarily. 

D  1302 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  334)  to 
provide  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Mr.  Hastings  (chairman  pro  tem- 
pore) in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  time. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomas]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  334  sponsored  by 
Mr.  Rose  of  North  Carolina  extends 
Federal  recognition  to  the  Lumbee 
Band  of  Cheraw  Indians.  This  recogni- 
tion is  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  a 
govemment-to-govemment  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  an 
Indian  tribal  government. 

In  the  history  of  this  country,  Con- 
gress has  never  enacted  a  law  on  how 
to  recognize  an  Indian  tribe.  Instead, 
as  we  moved  West,  we  entered  into 
treaties  with  tribes  and  exchanged 
promises  for  land  cessions. 

However,  as  the  20th  century  draws 
to  a  close,  we  are  looking  at  eastern 
tribes  that  existed  before  westward  ex- 
pansion. For  survival  reasons,  these 
tribes  took  on  the  ways  of  non-Indians, 
but  they  maintained  distinct  Indian 
communities.  Although  the  commu- 
nities surrounding  these  tribes  knew 
they  were  Indians,  and  generally  the 
State  governments  recognized  these 
groups  as  Indians,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment neglected  to  acknowledge  these 
groups  SIS  Indian  tribes. 

Usually,  the  United  States  waits 
until  these  groups  have  some  threat  to 
hold  over  the  Federal  Government's 
head.  For  example,  in  the  late  1970's. 
tribes  in  Maine  who  had  not  enjoyed  a 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  over  100  years  sued  for  two- 
thirds  of  Maine  and  won.   Only   then 
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were  these  tribes  granted  a  large  mone- 
tary settlement  and  Federal  recogni- 
tion. 

It  is  ironic  that  we  only  recognize  In- 
dian tribes  when  we  need  something 
from  the  tribe  or  we  owe  them  some- 
thing under  a  court  order.  The  irony  is 
these  people  have  always  been  Indian, 
have  suffered  discrimination  because 
their  skin  is  dark,  but  they  are  not  le- 
gally Indian  until  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment says  they  are. 

The  Lumbee  Indians  do  not  have  a 
land  claim,  nor  is  there  a  court  ordered 
settlement,  nor  do  we  need  or  want 
their  land.  So  why  are  we  seeking  to 
extend  Federal  recogrnition  today?  For 
a  reason  that  is  unusual  in  this  coun- 
try but  it  is  the  best  reason,  because 
they  are  Indians. 

The  Lumbee  have  always  had  a  dis- 
tinct Indian  community.  The  State  of 
North  Carolina  acknowledged  them  as 
a  tribe  in  1885.  In  1912,  1914,  and  1933. 
the  Interior  Department  concluded 
that  the  Lumbee  were  Indians,  existing 
as  a  separate  and  independent  commu- 
nity. 

The  Lumbee  have  tried  to  get  recog- 
nized by  Congress  in  the  past.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  20th,  congres- 
sional policy  was  to  assimilate  Indians 
into  society  and  recognitions  were  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible.  In  the  1950's, 
when  Congress  was  terminating  Indian 
tribes,  the  Lumbee  again  sought  Fed- 
eral recognition.  In  1956,  the  Lumbee 
recognition  bill  was  passed  by  Congress 
but  it  was  amended  at  the  request  of 
the  Interior  Department  to  prohibit 
Federal  services  to  the  Lumbee  people. 
In  a  sense,  the  1956  act  recognized  and 
terminated  the  Lumbee  in  the  same 
legislation. 

H.R.  334  corrects  this  historical 
wrong.  It  amends  the  1956  act  and 
grants  full  tribal  status  to  the  Lumbee 
Indians.  However,  under  the  bill  the 
Lumbee  must  obtain  appropriations 
separate  from  the  outlays  for  other  fed- 
erally recognized  tribes. 

Congressional  action  is  needed  to  rec- 
ognize the  Lumbee.  The  Interior  De- 
partment's Solicitor  concluded  in  1989 
that  the  tribe  is  not  eligible  to  go 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Federal  Acknowledgment  Process  be- 
cause of  the  prohibitions  in  the  1956 
act. 

However,  even  if  the  Lumbee  could 
gr  through  the  BIA's  process,  it  would 
choose  not  to.  The  administrative  rec- 
ognition process  is  flawed.  Over  120  re- 
quests for  recognition  sit  at  the  BIA, 
and  only  8  tribes  have  ever  made  it 
through  the  process.  It  has  become  so 
difficult  to  get  through  this  system 
that  it  is  doubtful  that  existing  tribes 
could  survive  the  BIA's  recognition 
process. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  no  objection  to  this 
bill  and  we  intend  to  work  with  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  minority  to 
improve  the  process. 
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We  are  all  in  agreement  that  we  need 
to  reform  this  Federal  acknowledge- 
ment process.  But  today  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  undo  one  injustice  in- 
flicted by  the  United  States. 

We  can  recognize  these  people  for 
what  they  are  and  what  they  always 
have  been — an  Indian  tribe.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  recognize  this  group  and  restore  the 
govemment-to-govemment  relation- 
ship. 

Finally,  Dr.  William  Sturtevant,  a 
noted  scholar  and  general  editor  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  "Handbook 
of  North  American  Indians,"  has  writ- 
ten the  following: 

It  is  clear  that  the  Lumbee  have  those 
characteristics  that  identify  an  Indian  tribe. 
Certainly  anthropologists  who  have  looked 
into  the  case  over  the  last  century  or  so 
agree  that  they  are  an  Indian  tribe;  no  an- 
thropologist has  denied  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  Indian  tribe. 
They  have  suffered  discrimination  be- 
cause of  being  Indian.  They  have  been 
denied  recognition  of  their  heritage  by 
this  Government.  We  must  right  this 
wrong. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
opposition,  to  H.R.  334  in  its  present 
form. 

H.R.  334  presents  this  Congress  with 
one  of  the  most  difficult  public  policy 
issues  in  Indian  affairs:  In  which  cases, 
if  any,  should  we  exercise  our  author- 
ity to  extend  Federal  recognition  to  a 
group  seeking  formal  acknowledge- 
ments as  an  Indian  tribe  outside  the  es- 
tablished administrative  process?  We 
have  been  asked  repeatedly  to  consider 
the  issue  of  recognition  in  one  form  or 
another  of  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  Robe- 
son County,  NC.  So  far,  we  have  de- 
clined to  exercise  that  authority  in 
their  regard.  The  proponents  of  this 
bill  present  no  compelling  justification 
why  we  should  depart  from  that  well- 
reasoned  course  now. 

H.R.  334  would  legislatively  extend 
Federal  recognition  to  the  Lumbee  In- 
dians of  North  Carolina,  thereby  cir- 
cumventing the  established  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  administrative  proce- 
dure through  which  all  other  nonrecog- 
nized  Indian  groups  must  pass.  This 
procedure — called  the  Federal  acknowl- 
edgment process  [FAP]— was  estab- 
lished in  1978  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Com- 
mission, the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  and  Members  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  all  of 
whom  decried  the  arbitrary  and  exces- 
sively political  approaches  to  tribal 
recognition  then  prevalent  in  Congress 
and  the  lack  of  systematic  and  uniform 
set  of  criteria  in  this  body  to  deter- 
mine   tribal    status.    Under    the    FAP, 
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tribes  seeking  Federal  recognition 
must  submit  a  detailed  petition  which 
is  then  evaluated  by  a  team  of  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  [BIA]  anthropologists, 
ethnohistorians,  and  other  experts.  The 
BIA  subsequently  establishes  whether 
the  petitioner  meets  seven  criteria 
used  to  determine  if  the  group  is  indeed 
an  Indian  tribe.  This  recognition  of 
tribal  status  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
tribe's  and  its  members'  receipt  of  the 
services  offered  by  the  BIA. 

The  Lumbee  and  their  supporters, 
however,  argue  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  bypass  these  regulations  and 
that  Congress  should  recognize  them 
legislatively.  First,  they  contend  that 
prior  legislation— the  1956  Lumbee 
Act — both  recognized  the  group  and 
preclude  them  from  applying  for  rec- 
ognition under  the  FAP.  Second,  they 
maintain  that  they  are  justified  in  by- 
passing the  FAP  because  the  process  is 
cumbersome  and  ineffective.  Finally, 
they  assert  that  passage  of  the  bill  is 
consistent  with  recent  actions  of  Con- 
gress in  enacting  recognition  legisla- 
tion. 

Their  arguments,  though,  are  tenu- 
ous at  best,  and  actually  militate 
against  the  bill  and  in  favor  of  less  pre- 
cipitous legislative  solutions.  The  1956 
Lumbee  Act  did  not  in  any  way  extend 
Federal  recognition  to  the  Lumbee. 
Rather,  it  was  merely  a  commemora- 
tive bill  designating  this  group  of  Indi- 
ans by  a  particular  name.  This  inter- 
pretation is  borne  out  by  the  wording 
of  the  act,  itself,  the  legislative  his- 
tory, contemporary  news  reports,  the 
Federal  courts,  and  other  authorities. 
While  the  act  can  be  read  as  precluding 
the  Lumbee  from  petitioning  for  rec- 
ognition, the  logical  solution  to  that 
impediment^and  one  requested  by  past 
Solicitors  at  the  Interior  Department — 
is  to  amend  the  act  to  remove  the  bar 
rather  than  to  bypass  completely  the 
FAP.  I  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
shortly  to  do  just  that. 

The  second  argument,  that  the 
Lumbee  should  be  allowed  to  bypass 
the  FAP  process  because  it  is  too  cum- 
bersome and  backlogged.  Is  equally 
specious.  While  the  BIA  recognition 
process  is  in  need  of  repair,  it  is  not  as 
feckless  as  the  majority  would  have  us 
believe.  There  is  only  a  backlog  of— at 
most — 8  petitions,  not  the  120  cases 
often  cited;  and  while  I  concede  that 
the  process  is  imperfect,  the  most  ra- 
tional solution  is  to  fix  it.  Continu- 
ously seeking  to  bypass  the  process 
only  ignores  the  problem,  undermines 
the  role  of  the  BIA,  and  is  unfair  to 
both  the  recognized  and  unrecognized 
tribes. 

Finally,  the  Lumbee  assert  that  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  is  simply  consistent 
with  congressional  precedent.  The  ex- 
amples of  legislation  they  cite  to  sup- 
port this  proposition,  however,  are  ei- 
ther not  recognition  legislation  or  are 
easily  distinguishable  from  the 
Lumbee  case  and  therefore  of  no 
precedential  value. 


Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  can  fully  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  issues  presented  by 
H.R.  334.  a  brief  background  on  the  im- 
portance of  Federal  recognition  is  in 
order.  The  question  of  whether  a  native 
American  group  constitutes  an  Indian 
tribe  is  one  of  immense  significance  in 
the  field  of  Federal  Indian  law.  Because 
Congress'  power  to  legislate  for  the 
benefit  of  Indians  is  limited  by  the 
Constitution  to  Indian  tribes,  for  most 
Federal  purposes  it  is  not  enough  that 
an  individual  simply  be  an  Indian  to  re- 
ceive the  protections,  services,  and 
benefits  offered  to  Indians;  rather,  the 
individual  must  also  be  a  member  of  an 
Indian  tribe.  Though  it  might  seem  to 
the  layi)erson  that  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  Indian  tribe,  for  purposes  of 
American  Indian  law  there  are  actually 
two— those  that  are  recognized  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  those  that  are 
not. 

"Recognized"  Is  more  than  a  simple 
adjective;  it  is  a  legal  term  of  art.  It 
means  that  the  Government  acknowl- 
edges as  a  matter  of  law  that  a  particu- 
lar native  American  group  is  a  tribe  by 
conferring  a  specific  legal  status  on 
that  group,  thus  bringing  it  within 
Congress'  legislative  powers.  This  Fed- 
eral recognition  is  no  minor  step.  A 
formal,  political  act,  it  permanently 
establishes  a  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  recognized  tribe  as  a 
"domestic  dependent  nation,"  and  im- 
poses on  the  Government  a  fiduciary 
trust  relationship  to  the  tribe  and  its 
members.  Concomitantly,  it  institu- 
tionalizes the  tribe's  quasi -sovereign 
status,  along  with  all  the  powers  ac- 
companying that  status  such  as  the 
power  to  tax.  and  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate judiciary.  Finally,  it  Imposes  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  interior  specific 
obligations  to  provide  a  panoply  of  ben- 
efits and  services  to  the  tribe  and  its 
members.  In  other  words,  unequivocal 
Federal  recognition  of  tribal  status  is  a 
prerequisite  to  receiving  the  services 
provided  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  [BIA]. 
and  establishes  tribal  status  for  all' 
Federal  purposes. 

Prior  to  the  1930'3  Federal  recogni- 
tion of  tribes  took  many  forms:  Con- 
gressionally  sanctioned  treaties,  court 
cases,  aulministrative  decisions,  and  ex- 
ecutive orders — and  "was  essentially 
sporadic,  or,  at  best  •  *  *  plagued  with 
all  sorts  of  pitfalls  and  a  lack  of  a  sys- 
tematic approach.  *  *  •"  Instead  of  a 
process  based  on  a  well-reasoned  set  of 
standardized  criteria,  the  granting  of 
recognition  was,  by  all  accounts,  noth- 
ing better  than  arbitrary  and  exces- 
sively political.  In  1871.  Congress  pro- 
vided that  no  tribe  could  thereafter  be 
recognized  as  an  independent  sovereign 
entity  with  which  the  Untied  States 
Could  conclude  a  treaty.  Similarly,  in 
1919  Congress  retired  another  method 
of  recognizing  an  indigenous  group  as  a 
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tribe  when  it  prohibited  the  President 
from  creating  reservations  by  Execu- 
tive order.  Thus,  by  the  early  1900's, 
this  curtailment  of  available  avenues 
of  dealing  with  the  tribes,  coupled  with 
the  growing  involvement  of  the  BIA  in 
managing  the  daily  affairs  of  the 
tribes,  meant  that  Congress  had  effec- 
tively delegated — either  explicitly  or 
Implicitly— much  of  its  authority  over 
Indian  matters  to  the  BIA. 

Those  agencies,  however,  continued 
to  deal  with  the  tribes  in  a  somewhat 
desultory  fashion.  The  early  principles 
of  administrative  recognition  were 
based  on  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  offered  a  rather  vague  guide  to 
defining  a  tribe.  In  an  effort  to  remedy 
this  disorganization,  in  1942  the  Solici- 
tor of  the  BIA,  Felix  Cohen,  first  pro- 
posed a  workable  set  of  criteria  de- 
sigrned  to  provide  a  uniform  framework 
for  tribal  recognition.  The  so-called 
Cohen  criteria  considered  both  the 
tribal  character  of  the  native  group 
and  any  previous  Federal  actions  treat- 
ing it  as  a  tribe.  However,  application 
of  the  criteria  proved  to  be  no  less  hap- 
hazard than  the  process  they  replaced. 
Besides  the  Cohen  criteria,  the  BIA  re- 
lied on  a  patchwork  mixture  of  court 
opinions,  limited  statutory  guidance, 
treaty  law,  and  evolving  departmental 
policy  and  practice.  Thus  by  1975,  faced 
with  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
groups  seeking  recognition,  the  BIA 
held  in  abeyance  further  acknowledge- 
ment decisions  pending  the  develop- 
ment of  regulations  for  a  systematic 
and  uniform  procedure  to  recognize  In- 
dian tribes. 

About  this  same  time  the  congres- 
sionally  established  American  Indian 
Policy  Review  Commission  [AIPRC] 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  firm  legal 
foundation  for  the  establishment  and 
recognition  of  tribal  relationships  with 
the  United  States,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  "valid  and  consistent  set  of  factors 
applied  to  every  Indian  tribal 
group.  •  *  •"  Joining  the  chorus  for 
standardization  was  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians,  which  called 
for  a  "valid  and  consistent  set  of  cri- 
teria applied  to  every  group  which  peti- 
tions for  recognition  *  •  *  based  on 
ethnological,  historical,  legal,  and  po- 
litical evidence."  Senator  James 
Abourezk,  AIRPC's  chairman,  took  the 
issue  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  in- 
troduced legislation  calling  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  office  in  the  BIA  to 
handle  recognition  petitions  in  a  uni- 
form way. 

In  1978,  the  Interior  Department, 
after  exhaustive  consultations  with  In- 
dian country,  established  procedures  to 
provide  a  uniform  approach  to  the  rec- 
ognition process.  Called  the  Federal  ac- 
knowledgement process  [FAP).  the  reg- 
ulations set  forth  seven  criteria  a  peti- 
tioning group  must  meet  to  be  deemed 
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a  "recognized"  tribe.  The  BIA  FAP  of- 
fice is  staffed  by  two  teams  of  profes- 
sionals including  historians,  genealo- 
gists, ethnologists,  and  anthropolo- 
gists. These  teams  do  exhaustive  re- 
search on  the  petitions  they  receive, 
and  examine  such  factors  as  Indian 
Identity  and  community,  as  well  as  po 
litical  and  cultural  cohesiveness.  Once 
a  petition  is  received  it  is  reviewed  for 
any  obvious  deficiencies.  These  are 
noted  for  the  tribe,  which  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  supply  additional  mate- 
rial to  supplement  its  petition.  The  pe- 
titions are  then  placed  on  active  con- 
sideration in  the  order  received.  Since 
1978,  8  tribes  have  been  administra- 
tively recognized,  14  have  been  denied 
recognition,  1  has  had  a  proposed  nega 
tive  finding  and  another  a  proposed 
positive  finding  of  tribal  status.  Sev- 
eral others,  including  the  Lumbee, 
have  filed  petitions  which  are  in  var- 
ious stages  of  movement  through  the 
FAP  process. 

H.R.  334  seeks  to  legislatively  extend 
Federal  recognition  to  a  group  of  Indi- 
ans in  North  Carolina,  completely  by- 
passing the  established  BIA  FAP  proc- 
ess. The  bill's  proponents  take  great 
pains  to  posit  that  the  Lumbee  meet 
all  the  criteria  used  by  the  BIA  in  de- 
termining tribal  status.  However,  while 
the  proponents'  remarks  on  this  bill,  as 
well  as  the  majority's  report,  focus  ex- 
tensively on  their  highly  subjective 
judgments  about  whether  the  Lumbee 
I>eople  meet  these  criteria,  I  decline  to 
engage  in  debate  over  this  emotional 
topic  since  it  is  largely  irrelevant  in 
terms  of  my  position  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  argue  that  the  Lumbee 
people  are  not  of  Indian  descent;  more- 
over. I  make  no  judgments  on  the  ques- 
tion of  their  tribal  status,  or  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  recognition  petition. 
Rather,  I  believe  strongly  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  in  a  position 
to  make  a  rational  and  informed  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  this  group  con- 
stitutes a  federally  recognizable  tribe. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  repeat  in 
extenso  the  chronicle  of  the  people  now 
called  the  Lumbee;  it  is  adequately  set 
forth  in  previous  committee  reports 
and  accompanying  appendices  How- 
ever, mindful  that  the  intricacies  and 
peculiarities  of  Indian  law  demand  an 
appreciation  of  history,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  point  out  a  few  salient  his- 
torical facts  with  which  the  majority  is 
either  unfamiliar  or  which  it  chooses 
to  gloss  over  in  its  headlong  rush  to- 
ward passage  of  this  legislation. 

Foremost  among  these:  While  neither 
side  in  this  debate  questions  the 
group's  Indian  descent,  the  exact  origin 
and  tribal  derivation  of  the  Lumbee 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
dispute  and  uncertainty,  and  since  the 
19th  century  the  Lumbee  and  their 
predecessors  have  sought  an  identify- 
ing link  with  some  historic  tribe.  Un- 
like most  other  tribes,  it  is  inaccurate 
to    refer    to    a    continuously    existing 
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tribe  of  Lumbee;  that  name  is  a  mod- 
ern creation  which  wsis  only  adopted  in 
1956,  and  is  the  most  recent  in  a  long 
line  of  appellations  belonging  to  this 
group.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  fact 
in  mind  because  proponents  of  the  bill, 
as  well  as  some  contemporary  com- 
mentators, tend  to  obscure  this  fact 
and  absorb  the  long  and  complex  his- 
tory of  Robeson  County  Indians  into  a 
single,  supposedly  Lumbee.  history. 

The  story  of  how  the  progenitors  of 
the  Lumbee  came  to  live  in  this  area  of 
North  Carolina  is  a  multifarious  one. 
In  fact,  there  are  almost  as  many  theo- 
ries as  there  are  theorists.  Up  until  the 
1920's,  the  most  persistent  tradition 
among  the  Indians  in  Robeson  County 
was  that  they  were  descended  pri- 
marily from  an  Iroquoian  group  called 
the  Croatans.  This  theory,  though 
highly  conjectural.  Is  as  follows.  In 
1585.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  established  an 
English  colony  under  Gov.  John  White 
on  Roanoke  Island  in  what  later  be- 
came North  Carolina.  In  August  of  that 
year,  White  departed  for  England  for 
supplies,  but  was  prevented  from  re- 
turning to  Roanoke  for  2  years  by  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances.  When  he  finally 
arrived  at  the  colony,  however,  he 
found  the  settlement  deserted;  no  phys- 
ical trace  of  the  colonists  was  found. 

The  only  clue  to  their  whereabouts 
were  the  letters  "C.R.O."  and  the  word 
"Croatoan"  carved  in  a  tree.  From  this 
it  was  surmised  that  the  colonists  fled 
Roanoke  for  some  reason,  and  removed 
to  the  nearby  island  of  Croatoan  which 
was  inhabited  by  a  friendly  Indian 
tribe.  There,  according  to  the  theory, 
they  intermarried  with  the  Indians, 
and  the  tribe  eventually  migrated  to 
the  southwest  to  the  area  of  present- 
day  Robeson  County.  The  theory  is  lent 
some  credence  by  reports  of  early  18th 
century  settlers  in  the  area  of  the 
Lumber  River  who  noted  finding  a 
large  group  of  Indians — some  with 
marked  Caucasian  features  such  as 
grey-blue  eyes — speaking  English,  till- 
ing the  soil,  and  practicing  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
surnames  of  Indians  resident  in  the 
county  match  those  of  Roanoke  colo- 
nists. 

This  view  was  the  most  widely  ac- 
cepted among  both  the  Indians  and 
their  neighbors  for  more  than  100 
years.  It  was  even  officially  echoed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
concluded: 

[T)he  Indians  orlgrlnally  settled  in  Robeson 
and  adjoining  counties  •  *  •  were  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  Hattersis  Indians  with  [Ra- 
leigh's] lost  colony;  the  present  Indians  are 
their  descendants  with  a  further  amalgama- 
tion with  the  early  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish 
settlers,  such  amalgamation  continuing 
down  to  the  present  time,  together  with  a 
small  degree  of  amalgamation  with  other 
races. 

The  Lost  Colony  theory  has,  how- 
ever, since  fallen  into  disrepute.  Since 
the  late  1930's.  the  most  generally  ac- 
cepted supi>osition  is  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Lumbee — 


Had  many  different  "tribal"  afniiations. 
originally  spoke  several  different  Indian  lan- 
guages, and  had  one  common  goal— to  find 
refuge  from  White-introduced  diseases,  wars, 
and  the  settlers  who  were  sweeping  through 
North  and  South  Carolina.  The  swamps  of 
what  was  to  be  Robeson  County  combined 
with  the  county's  uncertain  colonial  status 
attracted  people  of  Indian  descent  with  a 
promise  of  protection. 

There  were  massive  dislocations  of  Indian 
populations  in  areas  to  the  north  and  south 
of  Robeson  County.  In  1711,  the  Tuscarora 
War  to  the  north  could  have  driven  some  In- 
dians to  seek  refuge  in  the  southern  swamps 
on  the  border  between  the  Carol  Inas.  Later, 
in  the  1730's.  a  smallpox  epidemic  raged 
through  South  Carolina  and  may  have  sent 
those  fleeing  it  northward  into  the  swamps. 
That  Robeson  [County]  provided  a  refuge  for 
people— Indian,  White  and  Black— who 
sought  to  avoid  highly  organized  government 
is  also  likely. 

The  county  is  located  In  a  section  of  North 
Carolina  that  was,  between  1712  and  1776,  in- 
'  volved  in  a  border  dispute  between  the  colo- 
nies of  North  and  South  Carolina.  »  *  *  Many 
White  colonists  would  have  hesitated  to  set- 
tle there  because  of  the  confusion  about 
which  colony  would  be  legally  responsible 
for  the  region,  amd  therefore  the  area  would 
provide  an  ideal  refuge  for  those  seeking  to 
avoid  large  all-White  settlements.  The  rem- 
nant groups  who  found  safety  in  Robeson 
County  intermarried,  amalgamating  into  a 
single  people  that  included  some  non- 
Indian[s].  •  •  * 

This  amalgamation,  which  consisted 
of  several  different  Slouan  coastal 
tribes,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
present  Lumbee  as  the  beginnings  of 
their  group.  For  example,  in  1955  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Lumbee  stated  that 
the  group  is  "an  admixture  of  seven 
different  tribes  of  Indians  including  the 
Cherokee,  Tuscarora.  Hatteras, 
Pamlico,  and  Croatan- about  seven 
tribes  were  mixed  with  them  and  inter- 
married with  the  first  colonists." 

This  change  in  theories  over  the 
years  has  resulted  in  a  series  of  official 
name  changes  for  the  Robeson  County 
Indians  as  they  sought  to  conform  leg- 
islatively to  whichever  view  was  preva- 
lent at  the  time.  In  1885,  the  SUte  of 
North  Carolina  designated  a  group  of 
Indians  in  and  around  Robeson  Coun- 
ty— the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Lumbee — as  "Croatan  Indians."  By 
1911,  however,  the  designation  had  been 
popularly  shortened  to  "Cro"  and  was 
used  by  non-Indians  as  a  racial  pejo- 
rative which  the  Indians  found  ex- 
tremely objectionable.  In  addition,  the 
term  was  one  not  recognized  by  histo- 
rians, ethnologists,  or  bureaucrats  in 
the  Federal  Government;  it  had  no  his- 
torical precedent  and  was  based  on  the 
name  of  a  place,  not  the  name  of  a  peo- 
ple. Therefore  in  that  year,  at  the 
group's  request,  the  State  legislature 
changed  the  group's  name  to  "Indians 
of  Robeson  County."  That  change, 
however,  pleased  nobody  and  settled 
nothing,  since  in  the  opinion  of  many 
Lumbee  it  served  only  to  obscure  fur- 
ther the  claimed  origins  of  the  group. 
Consequently,    in    1913,    again    at   the 
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group's  request  and  despite  the  vehe- 
ment protests  of  the  federally  recog- 
nized Eastern  Cherokee  Tribe  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  the  name 
was  changed  to  "Cherokee  Indians  of 
Robeson  County." 

From  1910  to  the  1930'3.  supporters  of 
the  group  introduced  several  bills  in 
Congress  to  give  them  a  Federal  des- 
ignation variously  proposed  as  "Chero- 
kee Indians  of  Robeson  and  adjoining 
counties,"  "Southeastern  Cherokee." 
"Cheraw,"  and  "Siouan  Indians  of  the 
Lumber  River."  In  1953,  they  finally 
settled  on  adopting  a  derivation  of  the 
name  of  the  Lumber  (Lumbee)  River, 
which  flows  through  Robeson  County, 
as  their  self-designation.  In  justifica- 
tion for  the  change,  one  of  the  group's 
leaders  wrote: 

The  first  white  settlers  found  a  large  tribe 
of  Indians  living  on  the  Lumbee  River  in 
what  is  now  Robeson  County— a  mixture  of 
colonial  blood  with  Indian  blood,  not  only  of 
[Raleigh's]  colony;  but.  with  other  colonies 
following  and  with  many  tribes  of  Indians; 
hence,  we  haven't  any  right  to  be  called  any 
one  of  the  various  tribal  names:  but,  should 
take  the  geographical  name,  which  is 
Lumbee  Indians,  because  we  were  discovered 
on  the  Lumbee  River. 

At  no  point  over  all  these  years,  how- 
ever, have  State  or  Federal  statutes 
even  remotely  referenced  the  Cheraw — 
note  the  absence  of  that  name  from  the 
preceding  list  of  progenitor  tribes 
given  by  Dr.  Lowery — but  we  are  now 
told  by  the  Lumbee,  after  more  than 
100  years  of  being  informed  otherwise, 
that  this  group  is  the  principal  histori- 
cal tribe  from  which  they  really  de- 
scend. However,  a  close  examination  of 
the  issue  calls  this  assumption  into 
some  question. 

In  1914,  at  the  direction  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sent 
Special  Indian  Agent  O.M.  McPherson 
to  North  Carolina  to  investigate  "the 
condition  and  tribal  rights  of  the  Indi- 
ans of  Robeson  and  adjoining  counties. 
*  *  *."  Mr.  McPherson  returned  his  ex- 
haustive report — including  over  230 
pages  of  exhibits— to  the  Senate  in 
January  1915.  The  proponents  of 
Lumbee  recognition  state  that  this  re- 
port unequivocally  concluded  that  the 
Lumbee  are  descended  principally  from 
the  Cheraw  Tribe.  This  characteriza- 
tion of  McPherson's  report,  however,  is 
not  quite  accurate.  McPherson  noted 
that  the  Cheraw,  being  subject  to  at- 
tacks from  Iroquoian  tribes,  became 
incorporated  with  the  Catawbas  of 
South  Carolina  between  1726  and  1739. 
"The  last  historical  notice  of  them  was 
in  1768,  when  their  remnant,  reduced  by 
war  and  disease,  were  still  living  with 
the  Catawbas."  These  statements 
would  seem  to  argue  against  an  as- 
sumption that  the  report  concludes 
that  the  Cheraw  were  the  principal  an- 
cestors of  the  Lumbee.  The  closest 
McPherson  came  to  establishing  a 
Lumbee-Cheraw  connection  was  the 
following:  "It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever,  that  there  was  some  degree   of 


amalgamation  between  the  Indians  re- 
siding on  the  Lumber  River  and  the 
Cheraws.  who  were  their  nearest  neigh- 
bors." 

This  subsummation  of  the  Cheraw 
into  the  Catawba  Nation  in  the  early 
170O's— which  in  my  view  greatly  di- 
minishes the  force  of  the  Lumbee 
Cheraw  claim— is  substantiated  in  a 
number  of  contemporaneous  and  mod- 
em sources.  Among  the  former:  James 
Adair,  an  Englishman  who  resided  with 
the  Catawba  in  1743.  stated  that  the  Ca- 
tawba consisted  of  up  to  twenty  dif- 
ferent constituent  groups;  among  the 
eight  tribes  explicitly  cited  by  Adair 
were  the  Cheraw.  A  map  drawn  on  deer- 
skin by  a  Catawba  chief  in  1724  shows 
the  Charra  as  a  group  residing  with  the 
Catawba.  Another  map.  drawn  by  the 
trader  John  Evans  in  1756,  shows  the 
location  of  the  Charraw  town  in  the 
Catawba  lands. 

In  addition,  all  of  the  modem  treat- 
ments of  the  Catawbas  with  which  I  ain 
familiar  indicate  that  the  Cheraw  were 
one  of  the  many  tribes  subsumed  into 
the  Catawba.  For  example.  Dr.  Jane 
Brown  notes  that  "[o]f  the  twenty-two 
tribes  which  formed  the  Catawba  Na- 
tion as  early  as  1743.  the  most  impor- 
tant *  *  *  were:  The  Catawbas  proper 

*  *  *   the   Cheraws   *  *  *    the   Sugaree 

*  *  *  the  Waxhaws  *  *  *  the  Congarees, 
the  San  tees  *  *  *  the  Pedees  *  *  *  the 
Waterees  •  *  *  and  the  Wateree- 
Chickanees  *  *  *."  These  groups  all 
merged  with  the  Catawba,  and  "[a]s  a 
result  of  these  tribal  mergers,  the  Ca- 
tawba Nation  became  a  melting  pot  of 
peoples  •  •  •.  Cheraws  *  •  *  and  other 
migrants  gradually  lost  their  own  iden- 
tity and  came  to  think  of  themselves 
as  Catawbas."  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  Ickes,  citing  a  Smithsonian  re- 
port, noted  that  the  renmants  of  the 
Cheraw  "became  incorporated  with  the 
Catawbas  of  South  Carolina"  between 
1726  and  1739. 

I  am  not  the  first  to  question  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Lumbee-Cheraw  connec- 
tion. In  1933.  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  would  have  provided  for  the  en- 
rollment of  the  group  as  Cheraw  Indi- 
ans. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  the  term  "Cheraw." 
however,  and  suggested  that  they  be 
designated  Siouan  Indians  instead. 
This  change  was  prompted  by  a  report 
from  Dr.  JR.  Swanton.  a  Smithsonian 
anthropologist,  who  concluded  that  the 
group  is: 

Descended  from  a  considerable  number  of 
small  tribes,  of  which  the  Cheraw  were  only 
one,  and  since  the  greater  part  of  these,  like 
the  Cheraw.  belonged  to  what  is  called  the 
Siouan  linguistic  family,  it  would  be  more 
nearly  correct  to  designate  them  Siouan  In- 
dians of  Lumber  River,  from  this  fact  and 
the  name  of  the  stream  about  which  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  settled. 

The  bill  was  amended  in  committee 
to  reflect  that  request. 

The  report  by  Swanton— often  cited 
by  the  Lumbee  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject — is  instructive  as  to  the  true 


nature  of  the  Lumbees'  relationship  of 
the  Cheraw.  It  noted  that  the  Lumbee 
are  descended  "from  certain  Siouan 
tribes  of  which  the  most  prominent 
were  the  Cheraw  and  Keyauwee,  but  [] 
probably  included  as  well  remnants  of 
the  Eno,  and  Shakori,  and  very  likely 
some  of  the  coastal  groups  such  as  the 
Waccamaw  and  Cape  Fear."  Swanton 
went  on  to  state  that"  [ajlthough  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
Keyauwee  tribe  actually  contributed 
more  blood  to  the  Robeson  County  In- 
dians than  any  other,"  he  preferred  the 
use  of  the  term  "Cheraw"  simply  be- 
cause whereas  the  Keyauwee  name  was 
not  widely  known,  "that  of  the  Cheraw 
has  been  familiar  to  historians, 
geographers,  and  anthropologists  in 
one  form  or  another  since  the  time  of 
DeSoto  *  •  *."  In  other  words,  the 
choice  of  the  Cheraw  was  apparently 
made  in  large  part  for  reasons  of  aca- 
demic ease  rather  than  historical  re- 
ality. 

In  a  later,  seminal  work,  Swanton  re- 
iterated his  belief  that  the  Keyauwee, 
and  not  the  Cheraw,  were  the  main 
predecessors  of  the  Robeson  County  In- 
dians. He  noted  that  between  1726  and 
1739,  the  remnants  of  the  Cheraw  were 
incorporated  into  the  Catawba  Tribe, 
and  that  they  still  resided  with  the  lat- 
ter group  £is  of  1768.  by  which  time  the 
Lumbee  claim  their  ancestors  were  al- 
ready established  in  North  Carolina's 
Robeson  County.  He  estimated  their 
numbers  at  that  time  to  be  between  50 
and  60  individuals.  He  went  on  to  state 
that  the  Keyauwee,  while  also  eventu- 
ally setting  with  the  Catawba,  left  de- 
scendants "among  the  Robeson  County 
Indians." 

In  1989,  the  head  of  the  BIA's  Bureau 
of  Acknowledgement  and  Research 
questioned  the  adequacy  of  the 
Lumbees'  proof  underlying  their  asser- 
tion of  Cheraw  descent.  He  testified 
that 

[t]he  Lumbee  petition  submitted  to  the 
BIA  in  1987  claims  to  link  the  group  to  the 
Cheraw  Indians.  The  documents  presented  in 
the  petition  do  not  support  [this] 
theory  *  *  *.  These  documents  have  been 
misinterpreted  in  the  Lumbee  petition. 
Their  real  meanings  have  more  to  do  with 
the  colonial  history  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  than  with  the  existence  of  any  spe- 
cific tribal  group  in  the  area  in  which  the 
modem  Lumbee  live. 

Even  the  Lumbees'  own  consulting 
anthropologists  have  previously  been 
somewhat  lukewarm  in  their  support 
for  the  proposition  that  the  Lumbee 
are  principally  descended  from  the 
Cheraw.  For  example,  one  has  stated 
that  "the  Cheraw  are  probable  ances- 
tors in  the  early  18th  century.  It  does 
not  really  matter,  however  *  •  *."  In 
fact,  the  case  for  Cheraw  ancestry  is 
not  one  of  conclusion  by  proof,  but  of 
conclusion  by  supposition  and  process 
of  elimination.  All  of  these  sources, 
from  Adair  onwards,  cast  a  consider- 
able pall  over  the  Lumbee  assertion 
that  "the  proof  in  this  case  [of  descent 
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from  the  Cheraw]  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  no  disconfirming  evidence  ex- 
ists," and  over  their  anthropologists 
statements  that  "[t]here  is  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary." 

Given  the  very  small  numbers  of 
Cheraws  left  after  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease and  the  early  colonial  Indian 
wars,  what  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
view  that  the  group  was  subsumed  into 
the  Catawba  Nation  to  the  south,  and 
the  lack  of  concrete  proof,  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  fathom  how  the  Cheraw  could 
have  been  the  principal  forbearers  of 
the  Lumbee.  In  addition,  this  change  in 
the  asserted  origins  of  the  Lumbee  over 
the  years  has  not  been  a  minor  one. 
Since  the  1860's,  the  group  has  claimed 
"Croatan,"  then  Cherokee,  then 
Cheraw  descent.  This  progression  was 
not  one  from  one  correlate  tribe  to  an- 
other, such  as  from  Mohawk  to  Oneida 
to  Onondaga.  Rather,  these  tribes  are 
not  at  all  related.  The  Croatan  were 
Algonquian,  the  Cherokee  Iroquoian, 
and  the  Cheraw  Siouan — three  com- 
pletely distinct  linguistic  groups. 

In  fairness,  however,  I  note  that  two 
anthropologists  have  stated  that  it  is 
possible  that  another  band  of  Cheraw 
existed,  and  that  they  could  have  been 
one  of  the  progenitors  of  the  Lumbee. 
There  are  some  facts  from  which  this 
inference  could  plausibly  be  drawn.  I  do 
not  necessarily  rule  out  the  theory  of 
Cheraw  descent;  records  from  this  pe- 
riod are  sketchy  at  best  and,  as  one 
early  explorer  noted: 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  a  people,  where 
there  are  no  records  of  any  kind,  either  writ- 
ten, or  engraved,  who  rely  solely  on  oral  tra- 
dition for  the  support  of  their  ancient  us- 
ages, and  have  lost  great  part  of  them  *  *  * 
where  we  have  not  the  light  of  history,  or 
records,  to  guide  us  through  the  dark  maze 
of  antiquity,  we  must  endeavor  to  find  it  out 
by  probable  arguments. 

Moreover,  I  reiterate  that  I  do  not 
purport  to  judge  the  merits,  or  lack 
thereof,  of  the  Lumbee  petition.  Rath- 
er. I  think  that  the  descent  issue, 
among  others,  points  out  that  this  is 
not  the  open  and  shut  case  its  pro- 
ponents would  have  us  believe,  and  un- 
derscores the  need  for  its  review  by  ob- 
jective and  neutral  historians,  anthro- 
pologists and  other  scientifically- 
trained  personnel  at  the  BIA.  It  is  rel- 
atively immaterial  to  my  position  that 
the  tribe  has  produced  experts  to  tes- 
tify before  us  regarding  the  validity  of 
the  Lumbee  claims,  or  that  an  equal 
number  of  other  experts  has  contra- 
dicted them;  it  may  well  be  that  the 
Lumbee  have  a  perfectly  valid  claim.  I 
am  simply  stating  that  we  as  a  body 
are  not  adequately  equipped  to  make 
that  determination. 

True,  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Miller]  has  previously  point- 
ed out,  "[t]his  is  not  about  us  being  ex- 
perts. It  is  about  weighing  the  evidence 
that  the  experts  have  given  us.  That  is 
our  job  on  this  and  so  many  other  sub- 
jects." However,  the  "experts"  disagree 
on  many  issues,  and  there  is  not  one 
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Member  of  this  House,  nor  of  our  staffs, 
with  the  specialized  educational  back- 
ground necessary  to  make  an  informed 
decision  in  this  area.  Properly  done, 
the  process  of  recognition  requires  an 
evaluation  of  complex  and  often  ambig- 
uous data  and  issues  of  ethnohistory, 
cultural  anthropology,  and  genealogy. 
Not  only  do  we  lack  that  expertise,  but 
there  are  precious  few  Members  of  this 
body  with  any  more  than  the  most  su- 
perficial knowledge  on  the  subject  at 
all.  I  seriously  doubt  that  any  Member 
of  the  majority,  or  of  their  staffs,  has 
read  even  the  multivolume  Lumbee 
recognition  petition,  let  alone  any  an- 
thropological, ethnohistorical  or  socio- 
logical treaties  on  the  group. 

This  lack  of  knowledge  is  especially 
troubling  in  the  case  of  the  Lumbee. 
Laypersons  tend  to  have  a  single,  con- 
glomerate view  of  what  constitutes  an 
Indian  tribe,  a  view  usually  on  the 
Great  Plains  model.  The  Lumbee,  how- 
ever, bear  very  few  if  any  characteris- 
tics in  common  with  that  view,  a  fact 
of  which  I  would  wager  most  if  not  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  are  un- 
aware. The  Lumbee  have  an  Indian  an- 
cestry, but  have  never  had  treaty  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  a  reserva- 
tion, or  a  claim  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission;  they  do  not  speak 
an  Indian  language;  they  have  had  no 
formal  political  organization  until  re- 
cently; and  they  possess  no 
autochthonous  "Indian"  customs  or 
cultural  appurtenances  such  as  dances, 
songs,  or  tribal  religion.  One  of  the 
group's  consultant  anthropologists.  Dr. 
Jack  Campisi,  noted  this  lack  of  Indian 
cultural  appurtenances  in  a  hearing 
colloquy  with  then-Congressman  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell: 

Mr.  Campbell.  *  •  *  Do  [the  Lumbee]  have 
a  spoken  language  *  *  *  ? 

Dr.  Campisi.  No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  they  have  distinct  cul- 
tural characteristics  such  as  songs,  dances, 
and  religious  beliefs  and  so  on?  *  *  *  Do  the 
Lumbees  have  that? 

Dr.  Campisi.  No.  Those  things  were  gone 
before  the  end  of  the  18th  Century. 

This  absence  of  cultural  appur- 
tenances in  part  identifies  the  Lumbee 
as  part  of  what  sociologist  Brewton 
Berry  has  termed  the  "marginal  Indian 
groups."  As  Berry  notes: 

These  are  communities  that  hold  no  res- 
ervation land,  speak  no  Indian  language,  and 
observe  no  distinctive  Indian  customs.  Al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  firm  his- 
torical Indian  ancestry  for  them,  their  mem- 
bers often  display  physical  features  that  are 
decidedly  Indian.  Because  they  bear  no  other 
historic  tribal  names,  they  often  emphasize  a 
Cherokee  ancestry. 

These  characteristics  do  not,  in  my 
mind,  necessarily  preclude  Federal  rec- 
ognition. They  do,  however,  point  out 
that  this  is  a  case  replete  with  out-of- 
the-ordinary  complexities  which  re- 
quire more  than  just  a  simple  one-page 
staff  memo  to  understand  fully.  Need- 
less to  say,  if  those  of  us  charged  with 
the  day-to-day  oversight  of  Indian  af- 


fairs do  not  have  the  necessary  exper- 
tise— or  even  knowledge — in  this  area, 
how  will  the  balance  of  our  Members 
appropriately  exercise  those  judgments 
as  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do  when 
this  legislation  reaches  the  floor? 

Aside  from  our  lack  of  expertise, 
other  considerations  militate  against 
removing  the  recognition  process  from 
the  BIA  in  this  case.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  fact  that  recognition 
should  be  based  on  established  prin- 
ciples free  from  the  eddies  and  currents 
of  partisan  politics  and  influence — this 
was  the  reason  the  FAP  criteria  were 
established  in  the  first  place.  Congress 
is  by  nature,  however,  a  highly  par- 
tisan institution.  A  single,  powerful 
Member  in  the  majority  part  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  moving  a  recognition 
bill  through  this  body  with  little  ref- 
erence to  its  actual  merits.  As  one  at- 
torney has  noted: 

Neither  this  Committee  [Interior]  nor  the 
Senate  Committee  [on  Indian  Affairs]  has 
adopted  any  self-policing  criteria  [to  use)  to 
judge  the  petitions.  If  has  to  do  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  argruments  that  are  put  forward 
before  [the  Committee],  the  proponents  of 
the  legislation  bring  their  historians  and  an- 
thropologists and  say  absolutely  this  is  a 
tribe.  The  member  or  sponsor  of  the  bill  lob- 
bies the  members  of  the  Committee  on  be- 
half of  his  [petitioning  constituent  and  de- 
pending on  whether  he's  persuasive  or  not 
perhaps  he  is  successful.  Some  professional 
staff  pointed  out  to  me  one  day.  what  haf)- 
pens  the  day  that  Dan  Rostenkowski[.  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee,] goes  to  George  Miller[,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Natural  Resources  Committee,]  and 
says  the  lllini  tribe  are  alive  and  living  in 
downtown  Chicago.  That  should  not  be  the 
way  the  federal  recognition  is  granted.  There 
has  to  be  some  sort  of  criteria  and  I  think 
that  is  the  bottom  line. 

The  Lumbee  attorney  has  previously 
acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  this  view 
by  recognizing  its  obverse,  and  has  ar- 
gued against  leaving  the  process  up  to 
Congress: 

[E]xr>erience  in  the  last  few  Congresses  has 
also  taught  us  that  the  power  of  a  single  con- 
gressman who  represents  a  single  district 
who  is  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  other 
tribes  can  be  very  influential.  That  person 
can  block  a  particular  bill  and.  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  prevent  the  recognition  of  a 
tribe  that  should  be  recognized.  You  can  cre- 
at2  a  political  donnybrook  by  bringing  it 
[the  FAP  process]  all  back  to  Congress. 

In  other  words,  while  we  clearly  have 
the  power  to  recognize  a  tribe,  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  wisest  use  of 
that  ]?ower  is  its  exercise.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  discernible  criteria  by 
which  we  judge  tribal  status,  and  of 
any  particularized  background  or 
knowledge,  the  Congress  should  leave 
the  decision  up  to  those  best  qualified 
to  make  it:  the  BIA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  BIA,  and  not  this  body,  is  best 
equipped  to  handle  the  issue,  the 
Lumbees  and  their  supporters  argue 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  bypass 
the  established  recognition  process  be- 
cause theirs  is  a  unique  case  requiring 
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a  legislative  solution.  First,  they  con- 
tend that  prior  legislation  both  recog- 
nized the  group  and  precluded  them 
from  applying  for  recognition  under 
the  FAP.  Second,  they  maintain  that 
they  are  justified  in  bypassing  the  FAP 
because  the  process  is  cumbersome  and 
ineffective.  Finally,  they  assert  that 
approval  of  the  bill  is  consistent  with 
recent  actions  of  Congress  in  enacting 
recognition  legislation.  For  the  reasons 
set  forth  below,  however,  these  conten- 
tions are  without  merit  sufficient  to 
warrant  congressional  recognition. 
Their  arguments  are  tenuous  at  best, 
however,  and  actually  mitigate  against 
this  legislation  and  in  favor  of  less  pre- 
cipitous legislative  solutions. 

The  Lumbees'  principal  contention  is 
that  the  act  of  June  7,  1956,  both  served 
as  a  prior  Federal  recognition  of  the 
tribe  and  precludes  their  petitioning 
for  recogrnition  under  the  present  regu- 
latory scheme.  As  a  result,  they  posit, 
they  are  entitled  to  congressional  rec- 
ognition. Such  a  position  rests,  how- 
ever, on  specious  premises.  The  1956  act 
did  not  in  any  way  extend  Federal  rec- 
ognition to  the  Lumbee;  rather,  it  sim- 
ply served  as  a  formal  affirmation  of 
their  status  as  an  identifiable  group 
named  "Lumbee"  descended  from  an 
admixture  of  Indian  and  other  ethnic 
groups.  Moreover,  while  the  act  may  be 
read  as  precluding  the  Lumbee  from 
petitioning  for  administrative  recogni- 
tion, the  logical  solution  is  to  amend 
the  act  to  remove  the  bar  rather  than 
to  bypass  the  FAP  altogether. 

The  proponents'  position  that  the 
purpose  of  the  1956  Lumbee  Act  was  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Lumbee  as  a 
federally  recognized  tribe  is  simply 
wrong.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  clear; 
it  was  merely  a  commemorative  bill 
designating  a  group  of  Indians  by  a 
particular  name  to  reflect  a  similar 
change  in  the  group's  self-designation 
made  3  years  earlier  at  the  State  level. 
This  is  evident  from  the  wording  of  the 
act  itself,  which  states  in  pertinent 
part: 

That  the  Indians  now  residing  in  Robeson 
and  adjoining  counties  of  North  Carolina, 
originally  found  by  the  first  white  settlers 
on  the  Lumbee  River  in  Robeson  County,  and 
claiming  joint  descent  from  remnants  of 
early  American  colonists  and  certain  tribes 
of  Indians  originally  inhabiting  the  coastal 
regions  of  North  Carolina,  shall,  from  and 
after  the  ratification  of  this  Act.  be  known 
and  designated  as  Lumbee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  1956  act  fails  to  Include  any  of 
the  typical  indicators  that  would  en- 
able one  properly  to  conclude  that  it  is 
a  recognition  statute.  In  contrast  to 
the  1956  act's  language,  when  Congress 
has  desired  to  grant  Federal  recogni- 
tion to  a  tribe  it  has  consistently  done 
so  by  express  and  unambiguous  lan- 
guage. For  example.  Public  Law  95-281 
states  "[t]he  Modoc  Indian  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  is  hereby  recognized  as  a 
tribe  *  *  •";  Public  Law  95-195  states 
"recognition  is  hereby  extended  to  the 


[Siletz]  tribe  *  *  *.";  and  Public  Law 
93-197  states  "[Dederal  recognition  is 
hereby  extended  to  the  Menominee  In- 
dian Tribe  •  *  *."  Even  the  majority 
must  recognize  that  this  is  the  correct 
formula  to  invoke  recognition,  since 
the  bill  before  us— H.R.  334 — contains 
identical  language:  "Federal  recogni- 
tion is  hereby  extended  to  the  Lumbee 
tribe  *  *  *."  Furthermore,  unlike  the 
language  in  all  other  recognition  acts— 
(t]he  1956  [Lumbee)  legislation  does  not 
mention  any  political  organization  of  the 
Lumbee  or  any  governing  body.  It  does  not 
convey  any  land  in  trust,  malce  any  ref- 
erence to  whether  state  laws  are  to  apply,  or 
render  Lumbees  eligible  for  federal  services. 
It.  thus,  would  seem  that  there  is  little  room 
for  an  argument  that  the  statute  was  extend- 
ing recognition  •  •  *. 

Moreover,  the  act  passed  with  the 
following  introductory  clauses  which, 
from  the  liberal  use  of  the  term 
"whereas,"  follow  the  usual  litany  of 
commemorative  legislation: 

Whereas  many  Indians  now  living  in  Robe- 
son and  adjoining  counties  are  descendants 
of  that  once  large  and  prosperous  tribe  which 
occupied  the  lands  along  the  Lumbee  River 
at  the  time  of  the  earliest  white  settlements 
in  that  section:  and 

Whereas  at  the  time  of  their  first  contacts 
with  the  colonists,  these  Indians  were  a  well- 
established  and  distinctive  people  living  in 
European-type  houses  in  settled  towns  and 
communities,  owning  slaves  and  livestock, 
tilling  the  soil,  and  practicing  many  of  the 
arts  and  crafts  of  European  civilization;  and 

Whereas  by  reason  of  tribal  legend,  coupled 
with  a  distinctive  appearance  and  manner  of 
speech  and  the  frequent  recurrence  among 
them  of  family  names  such  as  Oxendine. 
Locklear,  Chavis.  Drlnkwater.  Bullard.  Low- 
ery.  Sampson,  and  others  found  on  the  roster 
of  the  earliest  English  settlements,  these  In- 
dians may.  with  considerable  show  of  reason, 
trace  their  origin  to  an  admixture  of  colonial 
blood  with  certain  coastal  tribes  of  Indians; 
and 

Whereas  these  people  are  naturally  and  un- 
derstandably proud  of  their  heritage,  and  de- 
sirous of  establishing  their  social  status  and 
preserving  their  racial  history  *  *  *. 

The  last  of  these  clauses  is  further 
evidence  of  the  aim  of  the  legislation: 
validating  the  "social  status"  of  this 
group  and  preserving  their  "racial  his- 
tory." In  the  context  of  the  1956  legis- 
lation, this  meant  formal  affirmation 
of  them  as  an  identifiable  group  de- 
scended from  an  admixture  of  Indian 
and  other  ethnic  groups.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  the  Lumbee  had 
sought  a  commemorative  bill  acknowl- 
edging their  "Indian-ness."  In  1932. 
members  of  the  group  sought  passage 
of  a  bill  to  confer  upon  them  the  des- 
ignation of  "Cherokee  Indians."  The 
group's  pro  bono  attorney  at  the  time 
stated  that 

[t]he  chief  desire  of  these  Indians  appears 
to  be  that  Congress  shall  do  something 
which  will  recognize  affirmatively  that  they 
are  Indians.  Being  myself  from  Georgia.  I  am 
able  to  appreciate  the  desire  of  these  Indians 
for  some  status  by  which  they  would  be.  at 
least  by  their  own  thinking,  clearly  distin- 
guished from  (other  ethnic  groups  in  the 
area]. 
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Even  assuming  arguendo  that  the 
wording  of  the  1956  Lumbee  Act  itself 
is  somehow  nebulous  as  to  recognition, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Act  that  it  was  not 
intended  by  Congress  in  any  way  to  be 
a  recognition  bill.  As  noted  by  the 
American  law  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  committee  reports  ac- 
companying the  1956  legislation  indi- 
cate that  the  intent  of  the  Act  "was  to 
designate  a  name  for  this  group."  To  il- 
lustrate. House  Report  No.  84-1654 
reads  as  follows:  "If  enacted.  H.R.  4656 
would  permit  about  4,000  Indians  of 
mixed  blood  presently  residing  in 
Robeson  and  adjoining  counties  in 
North  Carolina  to  become  known  and 
designated  as  the  Lumbee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina."  Nowhere  in  the  report 
does  the  term  "recognition"  appear; 
nor  can  a  congressional  desire  to  ex- 
tend Federal  recognition  be  inferred 
from  the  language  of  the  report. 

Additionally,  the  following  colloquy 
between  the  sponsor  of  the  1956  act. 
Congressman  Frank  Carlyle,  and  an- 
other committee  member  confirms  this 
view  and  belies  the  majority's  asser- 
tion that  the  Lumbee  understood  the 
intent  of  the  act  to  be  recognition: 

Mr.  Carlyle.  Now  I  should  like  for  you  to 
recall  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  *  •  *  that 
requests  one  penny  of  appropriations  of  any 
kind.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would 
call  for  any  upkeep  or  expenditure.  It  just  re- 
lates to  the  name  of  these  people  of  the 
county. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  What  benefits  do  they  ex- 
pect to  get  from  this?  Just  purely  the  name 
■'Lumbee  Indian  Tribe"  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  give  too  much  importance  to  it.  unless 
they  expect  to  get  some  recognition  later  on 
as  members  of  some  authorized  tribe,  and 
then  come  before  Congress  asking  for  bene- 
fits that  naturally  go  to  recognized  tribes. 

Mr.  Carlyle.  No  one  has  ever  mentioned 
to  me  any  interest  in  that,  that  they  had  any 
Interest  in  becoming  a  part  of  a  reservation 
or  asking  the  federal  government  for  any- 
thing. Their  purpose  in  this  legislation  is  to 
have  a  name  that  they  think  is  appropriate 
to  their  group  *  *  *  . 

Later.  Congressman  Carlyle  contin- 
ued: 

Mr.  Carlyle.  As  to  any  ulterior  motive 
that  might  be  suggested— that  Is.  if  they 
would  come  in  and  ask  for  benefits  now  or 
later— that  is  not  in  this  picture  at  all. 

Congressman  Aspinall  then  asked 
this  question  of  one  of  the  Lumbee  wit- 
nesses: 

Mr.  Aspinall.  Do  you  or  any  members  of 
your  organization  anticipate  that,  after  you 
might  receive  this  designation,  you  would 
come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  any  benefits 
that  otherwise  go  to  Indian  tribes? 

Rev.  LowERY.  No  Sir. 

Finally,  during  consideration  of  the 
bill  on  the  House  floor,  the  following 
exchange  took  place: 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  author  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Carlyle].  whether  or  not  this  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  In  any  way  whatsoever  commit 
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the  federal  government  in  the  future  to  the 
furnishing  of  services  or  monetary  sums? 

Mr.  Carlyle.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  bill  does  not  *  *  *. 

Mr.  Ford.  There  is  no  obligation  involved, 
as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned *  *  *? 

Mr.  Carlyle.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  simply  provides  for  the 
change  of  name? 

Mr.  Carlyle.  That  is  all. 

Nowhere — in  committee,  on  the  floor, 
or  in  the  act  as  passed — is  there  any 
statement  from  which  one  could  logi- 
cally construct  a  basis  for  recognition. 

Not  only  is  this  position  clearly  sup- 
ported by  both  the  wording  of  the  act 
and  its  legislative  history,  but  contem- 
porary news  reports  add  strong  evi- 
dence to  the  conclusion  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  1956  act  was  simply  to  insti- 
tutionalize the  group's  newly  chosen 
name.  For  example,  note  the  following 
from  a  North  Carolina  newspaper: 

Senator  Kerr  Scott  reports  this  week  that 
the  Lumbee  Indians  of  Southeastern  North 
Carolina  should  now  have  their  name  made 
official  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned. 

"Last  week  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee's sub-committee  on  Indian  affairs  gave  a 
quick  okey  to  a  bill  that  would  make  the 
name  official.  Final  action  will  be  routine." 
Scott  said. 

The  North  Carolina  state  legislature  has 
already  passed  legislation  doing  the  same 
thing. 

Another  North  Carolina  article  notes 
that  the  Senate  "had  approved  a  bill  to 
permit  Indians  of  Robeson  County  to 
be  designated  as  the  Lumbee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina  *  *  *.  The  House  and  the 
North  Carolina  Assembly  have  already 
approved  the  name  for  the  people."  An- 
other states  that  a  bill  "to  make  the 
name  of  Robeson  County  Indians  the 
'Lumbee  Indians'  has  passed  yet  an- 
other hurdle  in  the  Senate  *  *  *.  Pre- 
viously the  Indians  had  voted  2.189  to 
35  for  the  name  change  in  1951,  and  in 
1953,  the  North  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly gave  the  tribe  its  designation 
as  Lumbee  Indians."  An  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  notes  that  the 
Senate  voted  "unanimously  that  some 
4.000  [sic]  Indians  around  Robeson 
County.  NC.  should  be  known  officially 
as  the  Lumbee  Indians."  Another,  that 
the  "bill  to  rename  the  Indians  of 
Robeson  County  the  Lumbee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina  struck  a  snag  in  Wash- 
ington last  week,  but  will  probably  be 
signed  by  the  President  this  week."  Fi- 
nally, the  local  papers  reported  that 
"President  Eisenhower  has  received  a 
bill  to  allow  Indians  in  and  around 
Robeson  County.  NC.  to  be  known  as 
the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North  Caro- 
lina." 

Of  all  the  available  news  articles  con- 
cerning the  bill,  I  was  only  able  to  un- 
cover one  which  arguably  supports  the 
majority's  previous  assertions  that  the 
legislation  "was  widely  reported  as  a 
recognition  bill  *  *  *."  It  reads: 

Senator  W.  Kerr  Scott  today  asked  a  Sen- 
ate sub-committee  to  give  federal  recogni- 


tion to  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North  Caro- 
lina. In  testifying  before  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee.  Senator 
Scott  said:  "The  State  of  North  Carolina  has 
already  by  state  law  recognized  the  Lumbee 
Indians  under  that  tribal  name."  The  North 
Carolina  State  Legislature  gave  official  rec- 
ognition to  the  Lumbee  Indians  while  Scott 
was  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  •  *  * 

However,  it  is  evident  form  the  con- 
text of  the  article  that  the  term  "rec- 
ognized" means  cogrnitive,  rather  than 
jurisdictional,  recognition,  especially 
given  that  the  article  speaks  in  terms 
of  the  group  being  "recognized"  by  a 
specific  name,  and  that  the  term  "rec- 
ognized" had  not  yet  acquired  its 
present  legal  meaning.  The  article's 
support  for  the  majority's  argument  is 
thus  highly  questionable. 

All  the  available  authorities  which 
have  considered  the  question  concur 
with  my  position  that  the  bill  is  not 
recognition  legislation.  In  Maynor  ver- 
sus Morton,  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit — the  highest  Federal  court  to 
have  addressed  the  issue — stated  that 
"the  limited  purpose  of  the  legislation 
appears  to  [be  to]  designate  this  group 
of  Indians  as  'Lumbee  Indians.'"  The 
court  later  reiterated  this  view,  noting 
that  the  act  was  "a  simple  statute 
granting  the  name  'Lumbee  Indian'  to 
a  group  of  Indians,  which  hitherto  had 
not  had  such  designation  le- 
gally. *  *  *"  Similarly,  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission 
agrees  with  this  assessment  of  the  act's 
intent.  The  Comptroller  General  has 
concluded  that  the  Lumbee  are  not  a 
federally  recognized  tribe,  as  has  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  a  1988 
opinion,  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  concluded 
"that  the  1956  statute  does  not  provide 
recognition  of  Lumbee  Indians  as  a  po- 
litical entity.  *  *  *" 

Even  the  Lumbee  attorney  has  her- 
self previously  concluded  that  the  act 
does  not  confer  recognition  on  the 
tribe,  but  rather  "was  the  culmination 
of  many  years  of  effort  by  the  Lumbee 
Indians  to  be  known  by  a  name  that  re- 
flected the  group's  unique  ethno-his- 
tory."  Additionally,  I  note  that  no- 
where in  the  Lumbee  petition  for  rec- 
ognition is  any  assertion  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  1956  act  constitutes  rec- 
ognition legislation.  In  fact,  the  peti- 
tion makes  no  stronger  sissertion  than 
that,  in  gaining  passage  of  the  act, 
"[t]he  tribe  had  finally  received  some 
degree  of  Federal  acceptance  after  50 
years  of  trying." 

In  its  report  on  H.R.  1426— the  iden- 
tical predecessor  to  H.R.  334 — the 
Democrats  on  the  Interior  Committee 
apparently  agreed  with  my  conclusion, 
explicitly  stating  that  the  purpose  of 
the  State  legislation  was  to  designate 
the  group  as  "Lumbee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina."  Members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee have  implicitly  taken  the  view 
that  the  act  did  not  serve  to  recognize 
the  Lumbee;  as  has  the  Senate  Com- 
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mittee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Perhaps  more 
to  the  point,  I  pose  the  following 
query:  If  the  1956  Lumbee  Act  recog- 
nized the  Lumbee  as  the  majority  sug- 
gests, then  why  do  we  now  need  H.R. 
334  to  accomplish  that  very  same  objec- 
tive? 

In  spite  of  all  this  information,  there 
are  some  who  have  argued  that  the 
State  act  changing  the  group's  name  to 
Lumbee  was  State  recogmition  legisla- 
tion, and  that  the  1956  act  was  meant 
to  be  identical  recognition  legislation 
on  the  Federal  level.  Others  have  said 
that  the  Lumbee  understood  the  pur- 
pose of  the  1956  act  to  be  Federal  rec- 
ognition as  we  understand  that  term 
today.  However,  the  sources  I  have  pre- 
viously cited,  as  well  as  the  following 
chronology  of  article  captions  from  the 
Robesonian.  a  local  North  Carolina 
paper,  clearly  belie  these  revisionist 
assertions  and  support  the  conclusion 
that  both  the  State  and  Federal  acts 
were  both  simply  commemorative  bills 
designating  an  existing  Indian  group 
by  a  new  name: 

Apr.  05.  1951:  "'Lumbee  Indians'  Des- 
ignated in  Bill  Introduced  by  Watts." 

Apr.  12,  1951:  "Indian  Name  Bill  Hearing 
Attended  by  Both  Factions." 

Aug.  17.  1951:  "Robeson  Indians  Drive  To- 
ward Vote  to  Decide  Official  Name." 

Dec.  04.  1951:  "Indians  Can  Have  Election 
to  Decide  on  Name  of  Tribe" 

Jan.  23.  1952:  "Indians  Voice  Name  Change 
Opinions" 

Feb.  01.  1952:  "Robeson  Indians  Favor 
'Lumbee'  as  Race  Name" 

Feb.  05.  1952:    "Indians  Vote  Name  Change" 

Feb.  06.  1953:  "Indian  Asks  for  Teacher 
Support  for  Lumbee  Name" 

Feb.  12.  1953:  ""Senate  Gets  Indian  Bill" 

Sept.  30.  1953:  "Copy  of  Lumbee  Name  Bill 
Presented  to  Indian  Leader" 

July.  29.  1955:  "Indian  Name-Change  Stands 
Little  Chance  of  Passing  This  Session"" 

Feb.  21.  1956:  "[U.S.]  House  Passes  Indian 
Name  Bill"' 

May  16.  1956:  "Indian  Bill  Ok'd  by  Senate 
Group" 

May  22.  1956:  "'President  Receives  Lumbee 
Indian  Bill" 

The  Robesonian  article  listed  above 
and  dated  July  29,  1955,  is  particularly- 
illustrative  of  my  point: 

Congressman  James  A.  Haley  •  •  *  of  the 
House  Indian  Affairs  subcommittee  said 
today  he  plans  for  further  sessions  on  the 
group  before  Congress  adjourns.  *  *  *  But 
Haley  added  that  he  personally  could  see  no 
objection  to  the  proposal  as  long  as  it  in- 
volves strictly  a  name  change  and  not  the 
question  of  federal  benefits. 

The  subcommittee  had  had  assurance  from 
the  Rev.  D.F.  Lowery  of  Pembroke  that  the 
Indians  do  not  want  a  reservation  and  do  not 
want  to  become  wards  of  the  government, 
*  *  * 

He  told  the  congressman  that  the  Robeson 
area  Indians  "would  leave  the  county  before 
they  would  come  under  a  reservation  or  (be- 
come) anything  like  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Pending  before  the  committee  is  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  Rep.  F.  Ertel  Carlyle  of  Lumber- 
ton  to  give  the  designation  of  Lumbee  to  the 
Indians  living  along  the  Lumbee  River. 

The  following  passage  from  the 
Lumbee  petition,  tracing  the  course  of 
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the  groups'  name  changes,  further  sub- 
stantiates my  position  that  the  act 
simply  codified  a  new  self-designation 
for  the  group  previously  enacted  at  the 
State  level: 

[T]here  was  an  absence  of  tranquility 
anions  our  people  on  the  whole  [name]  Issue. 
Accordingly,  a  group  of  leaders  among  us 
joined  in  support  of  a  name  previously  sug- 
gested—Lumbee— which  would  give  us  a  well 
adapted  legal  name,  geographically  proper, 
and  equally  support  the  historical  fact  of  our 
multiple  tribal  origins. 

•  •  •  *  • 

The  result  •  •  ♦  was  the  completion  and 
eventual  approval  of  a  change  of  name  from 
Cherokee  Indians  of  Robeson  County  to 
Lumbee  Indians  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina •  •  •. 

Following  the  draft  of  the  above  legisla- 
tion the  Commissioners  of  Robeson  County 
held  a  duly  constituted  referendum  and  the 
bill  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  some  2.000  for 
and  30  against.  The  Commissioners  then 
unanimously  concurred  In  the  referendum 
result,  following  which  the  [state]  legisla- 
ture enacted  It  Into  law.  It  was  then  submit- 
ted to  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  passed  and  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  minor  amendments, 
as  national  legislation. 

This  passage — tracing  the  flow  of  the 
legislation  from  concept  to  State  legis- 
lation to  Federal  legislation — clearly 
contradicts  the  revisionist  view  now 
put  forward  by  the  bill's  proponents 
that  the  State  act  was  recognition  leg- 
islation and  the  1956  act  simply  a  Fed- 
eral adoption  of  that  recognition. 

Further  contradicting  the  erroneous 
view  of  the  purpose  of  the  State,  amd 
thus  the  Federal,  act  are  statements 
noting  that  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina recognized  the  Lumbee  as  a  politi- 
cal entity  in  1885,  and  has  maintained 
an  uninterrupted  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  relationship  with  them  ever 
since  from  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Lumbee  Regional  De- 
velopment Association;  a  member  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee:  the  chair- 
man of  the  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee; the  sponsor  of  H.R.  334;  Senator 
Terry  Sanford  of  North  Carolina;  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs; 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  North 
Carolina;  the  secretary  of  administra- 
tion. Office  of  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina:  the  chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs; 
the  Lumbee  attorney;  the  grroup's  own 
iposition  paper;  and  the  anthropologist 
who  authored  the  Lumbee  recognition 
petition.  Even  the  group's  petition  for 
recognition  states  that  "[i]n  1885,  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
passed  an  act  recognizing  the  Lumbee 
tribe  *  *  *."  In  a  case  such  as  we  have 
here  where  recognition  has  been  legis- 
latively extended  to  a  group  by  a 
State,  and  that  recognition  has  not 
been  withdrawn,  it  makes  little  sense 
to  argue  that  the  State  would  reextend 
that  same  recognition  in  a  later  act. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  the 
group's  history  that  Federal  legislation 
has  been  introduced  on  its  behalf  to 


mirror  a  change  in  name  designation 
by  the  State.  In  1924,  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee favorably  reported  to  the 
House,  H.R.  8083,  a  bill  to  change  the 
name  of  the  group  from  Croatan  to 
Cherokee.  The  conmfilttee  report  notes 
the  purpose  of  the  bill: 

By  an  act  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
these  Indians  have  recently  been  designated 
as  Cherokee  Indians,  and  this  legislation  car- 
ries out  this  act  and  gives  the  Indians  the 
same  Federal  status  •  •  •. 

Clearly,  the  1956  act  served  the  same 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  preceding 
information  aside,  the  argument  that 
the  act  somehow  recognizes  the 
Lumbees  is  especially  disingenuous 
when  examined  in  light  of  the  prevail- 
ing congressional  Indian  policy  at  the 
time.  Over  the  years,  congressional 
dealings  with  the  tribes  have  gone 
through  several  policy  phases.  Until 
1887,  the  basic  approach  to  dealing  with 
the  tribes  was  conquest  and  segrega- 
tion to  designated  territories  and  res- 
ervations. Between  1887  and  1934,  the 
Federal  Government  Implemented  a 
program  directed  at  assimilating  Indi- 
ans into  the  dominant  culture.  In  1934, 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Indiem  Reor- 
ganization Act,  the  Government  began 
to  encourage  tribal  sovereignty  and 
self-governance.  In  1953,  Congress  for- 
mally adopted  a  policy  of  "termi- 
nation," its  express  aim  being  "as  rai>- 
idly  as  possible,  to  make  the  Indians 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  same  laws 
and  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and 
responsibilities  as  are  applicable  to 
other  citizens  *  *  •  and  to  end  their 
status  as  wards  of  the  United  States. 
*  *  *"  In  other  words,  the  new  policy 
sought  to  force  Indians  into  the  main- 
stream culture  by  terminating  their 
separate  tribal  status  and  the  benefits 
they  received  from  that  status.  Pursu- 
ant to  this  policy,  during  the  1950's 
Congress  terminated  the  Federal  rec- 
ognition— and  thereby  the  benefits — of 
some  110  tribes  consisting  of  more  than 
13,000  individuals.  They  were  than  sub- 
ject to  State  laws,  and  their  lands  were 
converted  to  private  ownership  and  in 
most  instances  sold. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  1956 
Lumbee  Act  was  passed.  Congress  ter- 
minated four  tribes:  the  Lower  Lake 
Ranacheria,  the  Wyandotte,  the  Peo- 
ria, and  the  Ottawa.  To  interpret  the 
Lumbee  Act  as  granting  Federal  rec- 
ognition to  the  Lumbees  during  a  pe- 
riod in  which  Congress  was  actually 
terminating  recognized  tribes  is  to  in- 
dulge in  historical  revisionism  at  its 
worst  and  fabricates  a  result  clearly 
contrary  to  the  avowed  policy  and  stat- 
ed Intent  of  Congress  during  this  pe- 
riod. 

In  sum.  it  Is  clear  from  the  wording 
of  the  1956  act,  as  well  as  from  its  legis- 
lative history,  that  the  act  simply  in- 
stitutionalized on  the  Federal  level  a 
name   for   the   group   adopted   by    the 


State  of  North  Carolina  in  1953.  Con- 
temporary news  reports  sup]?ort  this 
conclusion,  as  do  the  opinions  of  the 
Federal  courts,  administrative  agen- 
cies, and  the  Library  of  Congress  Con- 
gressional Research  Service. 

The  second  jxjrtion  of  the  argument 
regarding  the  1956  Lumbee  Act — that  it 
precludes  the  Lumbee  from  petitioning 
for  recognition — may  have  more  merit. 
In  response  to  concerns  raised  that  the 
Act  would  somehow  allow  tribal  mem- 
bers to  avail  themselves  of  Federal 
services  even  though  not  part  of  a  rec- 
ognized tribe,  the  following  section  was 
appended  to  the  bill  prior  to  passage  to 
"clearly  indicate  that  the  Lumbee  In- 
dians w[ould]  not  be  eligible  for  any 
services  provided  through  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  other  Indians  ": 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  make  such  Indi- 
ans eligible  for  any  services  performed  by 
the  United  States  for  Indians  because  of 
their  status  as  Indians,  and  none  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  which  affect  Indi- 
ans because  of  their  status  as  Indians  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  Lumbee  Indians. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
others  have  concluded  that  this  portion 
of  the  act  essentially  prohibits  the 
Lumbee  from  petitioning  for  recogni- 
tion under  the  FAP.  While  I  do  not  nec- 
essarily agree  with  the  accuracy  of 
that  conclusion,  such  agreement  is  es- 
sentially unimportant  to  this  discus- 
sion since  the  present  and  binding  posi- 
tion of  the  Bureau  is  that  the  1956  act 
does  constitute  a  bar  to  petitioning. 

Given  this  stance,  the  logical  solu- 
tion is  to  amend  the  act  to  allow  the 
Lumbee  to  petition — the  solution  pro- 
posed by  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  I  offered  at  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  mark- 
up—and not  simply  to  ignore  the  prob- 
lem in  the  rush  to  circumvent  the  rec- 
ognition process.  The  amendment 
would  have  directly  addressed  all  of  the 
Lumbee  concerns.  It  would,  inter  alia, 
remove  the  1966  Lumbee  Act's  statu- 
tory bar  to  the  FAP  process.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  directly  remedy  the  most 
oft-cited  flaw  of  the  FAP— the  time  it 
takes  to  review  a  group's  petition — by 
guaranteeing  the  Lumbee  petition  ex- 
pedited consideration,  and  provide  for 
Federal  district  court  review  of  un- 
timely or  adverse  determinations  by 
the  BIA  without  requiring  resort  to  the 
administrative  appeals  process  which 
any  other  group  would  have  to  exhaust 
prior  to  taking  the  matter  to  Federal 
court.  I  note  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  opposes  H.R.  334, 
supports  this  alternative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority's  next 
contention  is  that  the  Lumbee  are  jus- 
tified in  bypassing  the  FAP  because 
the  process  is  cumbersome  and  ineffec- 
tive. The  FAP  has  come  under  fire  over 
the  last  few  years.  There  are  those  who 
argue — correctly  in  some  instances — 
that  the  process  takes  longer  to  com- 
plete than  is  provided  for  in  the  agen- 
cy's regulations,  costs  each  group  fi- 
nancial resources  they  do  not  have,  and 
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is  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  BIA 
staff.  In  limited  defense.  I  point  out 
that  because  the  FAP  establishes  a  per- 
manent govemment-to-govemment  re- 
lationship with  a  tribe,  the  BIA  is  very 
cautious  about  its  determinations. 
This  kind  of  exhaustive  research  takes 
a  lot  of  time,  sis  does  the  process  of  pre- 
liminary review,  notification  to  the 
tribe  of  deficiencies,  and  waiting  for 
the  tribe  to  respond  to  these  defi- 
ciencies with  a  supplemental  jjelitlon. 
In  addition,  the  FAP  teams  have  been 
historically  underfunded  by  this  Con- 
gress and  there  have  never  been  more 
than  two.  Still,  the  process  clearly  has 
its  faults. 

While  I  have  always  agreed  that  the 
FAP  is  in  need  of  repair,  it  is  not  as 
broken  down  as  the  bill's  proponents 
would  have  us  believe.  For  example,  I 
have  repeatedly  heard  Members  state 
that  there  is  a  backlog  of  120  cases 
waiting  to  be  processed,  and  that  only 
8  tribes  have  made  it  through  the  proc- 
ess since  its  inception.  However,  those 
numbers — oft-parroted  as  the  premier 
example  of  why  the  FAP  should  be  by- 
passed— are  patently  spurious  and  un- 
supported by  the  record.  There  were  40 
petitions  on  hand  when  the  FAP  office 
organized  in  October  1978,  and  96  peti- 
tions or  related  inquiries  have  been 
filed  since  then  for  a  total  of  136  cases. 
Of  these,  8  groups  have  been  recog- 
nized; 13  have  been  denied  recognition: 
1  was  determined  to  be  part  of  a  recog- 
nized tribe;  1  had  its  status  clarified  by 
legislation  at  the  BIA's  request;  1  had 
its  previously  terminated  recognition 
restored;  3  were  legislatively  acknowl- 
edged; 1  withdrew  its  petition  and 
merged  with  another  petitioner;  and  7, 
including  the  Lumbee,  require  legisla- 
tive action  to  jjermit  processing.  This 
means  that  a  total  of  35  cases,  no  8  as 
others  contend,  have  been  resolved 
since  1978:  23  by  the  BIA,  4  by  Congress, 
1  of  its  own  accord,  and  7  because  they 
are  precluded  from  petitioning. 

Of  the  101  remaining  cases,  19  are 
considered  inactive  because  the  groups 
have  not  responded  to  BIA  inquiries  or 
cannot  be  contacted;  47  have  submitted 
only  letters  of  intent  to  petition  in- 
forming the  BIA  that  at  some  unspec- 
ified time  in  the  future  they  will  sub- 
mit their  actual  petitions:  and  25 
groups  are  in  the  process  of  responding 
to  letters  of  obvious  deficiency  from 
the  BIA  and  have  not  filed  final  peti- 
tions. In  simple  terms,  90  percent  of 
the  petitions  pending  in  the  FAP  are 
awaiting  tribal,  not  BIA,  action.  Of  the 
remaining  10  cases,  3  are  under  active 
consideration;  1  has  been  resolved  with 
a  proposed  negative  finding;  1  has  been 
resolved  with  a  proposed  negative  find- 
ing but  the  comment  period  has  been 
left  open  at  the  tribe's  request;  1  has 
been  resolved  with  a  proposed  positive 
finding;  3  are  waiting  to  be  placed  on 
active  consideration;  and  1  is  awaiting 
review  for  obvious  deficiencies  in  its 
petition.  Even  a  cursory  examination 


of  these  numbers  shows  that  although 
the  majority  has  claimed  there  is  a 
backlog  of  120  cases,  the  actual  back- 
log— even  counting  cases  presently 
under  active  review — is  at  the  very 
most  only  7  cases. 

In  any  event,  just  as  the  logical  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  posed  by  the  1956 
Lumbee  Act  is  to  amend  it  to  correct 
any  impediment  to  recognition,  so  too 
is  correction  the  proper  response  to  al- 
legations that  the  FAP  process  is  inef- 
ficacious. Several  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced over  the  ijast  few  years  to  over- 
haul and  streamline  the  process,  the 
most  recent  being  H.R.  3430  introduced 
last  session  by  Congressman  John  J. 
Rhodes  III,  the  then-chairman  of  the 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  reintroduced  this  session  by 
Delegate  Faleomavaega.  Despite  the 
chorus  of  Democrat  complaints  about 
the  process,  though,  the  majority  has 
never  seriously  pursued  any  of  these 
bills  in  committee,  seeming  to  prefer 
instead  the  introduction  of  a  string  of 
ad  hoc  recognition  bills  designed  to  cir- 
cumvent the  process  entirely. 

Bypassing  the  process  not  only  ig- 
nores the  problem,  but  is  unfair  to  all 
of  the  recognized  tribes.  There  exists  a 
formal  govemment-to-govemment  re- 
lationship between  the  recogrnized 
tribes  and  the  United  States.  If  Con- 
gress creates  tribes  at  will,  without 
meaningful  uniform  criteria  or  sub- 
stantial corroborated  evidence  that  the 
group  is  indeed  a  tribe,  then  we  dilute 
and  weaken  that  relationship.  A  sizable 
majority  of  tribes  have  objected  to 
H.R.  334  for  just  this  reason.  We  have 
received  resolutions  that  support  the 
FAP  process  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
a  systematic  procedure  from  tribes  in 
12  States,  from  regional  intertribal  or- 
ganizations representing  all  the  tribes 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming,  the  United  South  and  East- 
em  Tribes— representing  all  the  tribes 
from  Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  Lou- 
isiana, all  of  the  10  southwestern  Pueb- 
lo tribes,  and  25  of  the  26  tribes  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Passage  of  H.R.  334  is  also  patently 
unfair  to  all  of  the  other  petitioning 
groups.  If  the  process  is  so  ineffectual 
that  the  Lumbee  should  be  excused 
from  it,  then  what  of  the  other  100 
tribes  presently  in  the  process?  What  of 
the  other  10  groups  in  North  Carolina 
who  have  i)etltioned,  6  of  whom  are 
precluded  from  petitioning  by  the  same 
1956  act  of  which  the  Lumbee  com- 
plain? If  the  majority  decides  to  recog- 
nize the  Lumbee  in  whole  or  in  part, 
because  they  deem  the  FAP  process  to 
be  necrotic,  does  not  equity  require 
that  we  immediately  put  before  the 
House,  bills  to  provide  for  the  recogrni- 
tion  of  all  these  other  groups  too?  It  is 
sadly  ironic  that  the  Lumbee  have 
stated  that  the  process  is  so  flawed 
that  they  should  be  excused  from  it, 
but  that  no  other  group  should  be.  Fi- 
nally,  what  about   those  groups  that 
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have  been  denied  recognition  under 
this  superfluous  FAP  process;  do  we 
now  open  our  doors  to  them  and  allow 
them  another  bite  of  the  recognition 
apple?  It  would  be  jjatently  unfair  to 
require  some  groups  to  be  judged  under 
the  administrative  standards  and  allow 
other  groups  to  be  judged  in  Congress 
under  no  discernible  standards  simply 
because  they  are  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  powerful  and  influential 
sponsor.  Should  the  majority  persist  In 
moving  this  and  other  ad  hoc  recogrni- 
tion  bills  through  the  House  based  on 
this  premise,  then  we  will  be  happy  to 
accede  to  their  argument  and  introduce 
separate  bills  to  legrislatively  recognize 
each  of  the  101  groups  presently  in  the 
BIA  process.  While  dramatic,  I  believe 
that  such  a  move  would  expose  the  ma- 
jority's FAP  argument  for  what  it  is — 
merely  a  convenient  canard. 

Finally,  passage  of  H.R.  334  would  be 
unfair  to  those  North  Carolina  Indian 
groups  seeking  recognition  such  as  the 
Hatteras  Tuscarora.  The  expansive 
Lumbee  membership  criteria,  which 
would  be  effectively  codified  by  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  334,  make  Lumbee  the  de- 
scendent  of  anyone  identified  as  Indian 
in  five  North  Carolina  counties  and  two 
South  Carolina  counties  in  either  the 
1900  or  1910  Federal  census.  But  note — 
these  census  returns  do  not  differen- 
tiate among  Indian  individuals  by  trib- 
al affiliation;  the  listings  simply  say 
"Indian" — not  "Cheraw"  or  "Croatan" 
or  "Lumbee."  Thus,  any  person  listed 
as  Indian  in  either  census — even  if  she 
were  a  Navajo,  Shoshone,  Catawba. 
Tuscarora,  or  Cherokee — is  considered 
Lumbee  under  this  bill.  Of  the  10  or  so 
tribal  petitioners  in  North  Carolina,  5 
are  from  Robeson  or  surrounding  coun- 
ties. The  language  of  H.R.  334  thus  sub- 
sumes these  groups  into  the  Lumbee.  I 
am  not  convinced  of  the  ultimate  effi- 
cacy of  provisions  of  that  bill  added  os- 
tensibly to  address  the  concerns  of 
these  grroups;  and  in  its  rush  toward 
passage  I  note  that  the  majority  is  ap- 
parently indifferent  to  their  plight. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  inequities  to 
other  native  grouips,  I  cannot  help  but 
consider  the  effects  of  a  case  in  which 
we  are  wrong  in  our  assessment  of  a 
group  seeking  legislative  recognition. 
As  I  have  repeatedly  stressed,  we  are 
not  equipped  to  make  an  informed  de- 
cision in  this  area.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  one  authority  that  at  least  15 
percent  of  groups  currently  seeking 
recognition  are  essentially  bogus  In- 
dian grouips,  or  Indian  descendent  re- 
cruitment organizations,  comjwsed  of 
predominately  non-Indian  persons.  If 
we  make  a  mistake,  and  recognize  a 
group  that  should  not  have  been  ac- 
corded that  status,  then  we  sully  the 
relationship  with  the  tribes  even  fur- 
ther. 

Moreover,  legislative  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  Lumbee  in  the  absence  of 
any  established  recognition  criteria 
raises  serious  constitutional  questions. 
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Despite  our  plenary  power  over  Indi- 
ans. Congress  may  not  arbitrarily  con- 
fer Federal  recognition  as  an  Indian 
tribe  on  any  group  claiming  to  be  a 
tribe.  If  we  act  to  recognize  the 
Lumbee,  or  any  other  group,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  set  guidelines,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  act  ultra  vires— 
outside  the  bounds  of  what  is  constitu- 
tionally permissible. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  recognition 
process  is  In  need  of  repair,  it  is  not  ais 
crippled  as  the  majority  would  have  us 
believe.  There  is  only  a  backlog  of,  at 
the  most,  8  petitions,  not  the  120  cases 
often  cited.  While  I  concede  that  the 
process  is  imperfect,  the  most  rational 
solution  is  to  fix  It.  Continually  seek- 
ing to  bypass  it  only  ignores  the  prob- 
lem and  forces  us  to  address  it  over  and 
over  again.  In  addition,  it  undermines 
the  role  of  the  BIA,  is  unfair  to  both 
the  recognized  and  unrecognized  tribes, 
and  raises  constitutional  concerns. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  major- 
ity's last  rhetorical  refuge  Is  to  assert 
that  approval  of  the  bill  is  simply  con- 
sistent with  congressional  precedent  to 
enact  recognition  legislation.  Were  the 
principles  of  stare  decisis  somehow  ap- 
plicable here,  I  would  remind  the  ma- 
jority of  the  legal  axiom  that  prece- 
dent is  meant  to  be  a  guide,  not  a 
straltjacket.  However,  principles  of 
precedent  are  not  Involved  here  since 
each  of  those  examples  cited  by  the 
proponents  is  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  1956  Lumbee  Act.  Since  1978, 
the  year  the  BIA  promulgated  the  FAP 
regulations.  Congress  has  approved  17 
acts  pertaining  to  recognition  of  tribal 
groups.  More  than  half  of  the  cited  acts 
were  bills  restoring  Federal  recogni- 
tion to  groups  that  had  once  been  offi- 
cially recognized,  but  were  terminated 
by  legislation — a  status  to  which  the 
Lumbee  cannot  lay  claim.  The  rest  in- 
volved unique  circumstances  not  appli- 
cable to  the  Lumbee. 

The  principal  stylobate  upon  which 
the  majority  rests  its  precedent  argu- 
ment is  fatally  flawed.  Attempting  to 
draw  an  analogy  to  the  Lumbee,  their 
report  states: 

Since  the  promul^tlon  In  1978  of  the  regii- 
latlons  Kovemtng  administrative  acknowl- 
edgement, the  Congress  has  considered  Che 
status  of  10  other  Indian  tribes  also  ineli- 
gible for  the  administrative  process.  In  every 
case.  Congress  enacted  recognition  legisla- 
tion. 

Yet  In  the  very  next  sentence  in 
which  are  cited  the  bills  purportedly 
supporting  that  thesis,  the  majority 
guts  its  own  argument.  The  legislation 
cited  is  not  recognition  legislation  at 
all,  but  restoration  legislation — the 
word  "restoration"  appears  in  the  title 
of  each  act  cited.  There  is  a  clear  legal 
distinction  between  a  recognition  bill, 
which  establishes  the  govemment-to- 
govemment  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  a  tribe  for  the  very 
first  time,  and  a  restoration  bill,  which 
simply  reinstates  a  relationship  which 


once  existed  but  was  terminated  by 
statute  or  treaty.  No  amount  of  obfus- 
cation  can  turn  one  into  the  other. 
These  nine  bills,  therefore,  cannot  pos- 
sibly serve  as  precedent  for  the  Lumbee 
case. 

Of  the  eight  remaining  acts,  four 
were  related  to  the  recognition  of 
tribes  in  the  context  of  eastern  land 
claims.  In  these  bills.  Congress  ex- 
tended recognition  to  several  groups  els 
part  of  settlements  of  the  tribes'  legal 
claims  to  land  In  Maine,  Connecticut, 
and  Massachusetts.  Another  act  per- 
tained to  a  tribe  that  had  already  been 
recognized  as  part  of  another  tribal  en- 
tity: one  acknowledged  a  band  as  a  sub- 
group of  another  recognized  tribe;  and 
one  act  Involved  a  group  that  was  ab- 
originally Indigenous  to  Mexico  and 
thus  specifically  excluded  from  the  ad- 
ministrative regulations. 

This  leaves  only  one  act.  the  slightly 
more  analogous  Texas  Tlwa  legislation. 
Often  cited  by  the  Lumbee  as  the  best 
parallel  to  their  situation,  the  Tlwa 
Act  differs  significantly  from  the  1956 
Lumbee  Act.  In  1968,  Congrress  trans- 
ferred responsibility  over  the  Tlwa 
Tribe,  now  known  as  the  Ysleta  del  Sur 
Pueblo,  and  their  lands  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  thereby  terminating  any  Fed- 
eral relationship  with  the  tribe.  The 
act  read.  In  pertinent  part: 

Responsibility,  if  any,  for  the  Tlwa  Indians 
of  Ysleta  del  Sur  Is  hereby  transferred  to  the 
State  of  Texas.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
make  such  tribe  or  its  members  eligible  for 
services  performed  by  the  United  States  for 
Indians  because  of  their  status  as  Indians 
*  *  *  and  none  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  which  affect  Indians  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians  shall  be  applicable  to 
[them] 

Congress  later  reversed  Itself,  there- 
by restoring  recognition  to  the  Tlwa, 
when  Informed  by  the  State  that  the 
latter  could  not  legally  hold  tribal  land 
In  trust  for  the  tribe. 

The  differences  between  this  and  the 
1956  Lumbee  Act  are  readily  apparent. 
First  despite  attempts  to  characterize 
the  Tlwa  Act  as  recognition  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not;  the  Tlwa  Act  was  res- 
toration legislation,  a  status  set  forth 
In  the  very  name  of  the  act  Itself.  As  I 
have  previously  noted,  recognition  and 
restoration  are  two  completely  dif- 
ferent legal  concepts,  and  consequently 
the  TIWA  Act — restoration— is  not 
precedentially  analogous  to  the 
Lumbee  case — recognition.  Further- 
more, no  similar  transfer  of  respon- 
sibility has  ever  taken  place  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Carolina 
with  regard  to  the  Lumbee,  nor  has  the 
United  States  ever  held  land  In  trust 
for  this  group.  Unlike  the  Tlwa  case, 
there  has  never  been  any  trust  respon- 
sibility between  the  United  States  and 
the  Lumbee.  Moreover,  the  1968  Tlwa 
Act  specifically  refers  to  the  Tlwa  as  a 
tribe,  a  denomination  noticeably  lack- 
ing in  the  Lumbee  Act. 

In  sum.  the  1956  Lumbee  Act  did  not 
In  any  way  extend  Federal  recognition 


to  the  Lumbees.  Rather,  it  merely  des- 
igmated  this  group  of  Indians  by  a  par- 
ticular name  to  reflect  a  similar  des- 
ignation made  at  the  State  level.  This 
Interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the 
wording  of  the  act  Itself,  the  legisla- 
tive history,  contemporary  news  re- 
ports, and  Federal  court  rulings.  While 
the  act  can  be  read  as  precluding  the 
Lumbees  from  petitioning  for  recogni- 
tion, the  logical  solution  to  that  im- 
pediment is  to  amend  the  act  to  re- 
move the  bar. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  that  the 
Lumbee  should  be  allowed  to  bypass 
the  process  because  it  is  too  cum- 
bersome and  backlogged  is  equally  spe- 
cious. While  the  BIA  recognition  proc- 
ess is  In  need  of  repair,  it  Is  not  as  de- 
crepit as  the  majority  would  have  us 
believe.  There  is  only  a  backlog  of  9  pe- 
titions, not  the  120  cases  often  cited; 
and  while  I  concede  that  the  process  is 
imperfect,  the  most  rational  solution  is 
to  fix  it.  Bypassing  the  process  only  ig- 
nores the  problem,  undermines  the  role 
of  the  BIA,  and  is  unfair  to  both  the 
recognized  and  unrecognized  tribes. 

In  turn,  the  Lumbee  assertion  that 
approval  of  this  bill  is  simply  consist- 
ent with  congressional  precedent  rests 
upon  a  flawed  rhetorical  premise.  The 
examples  of  legislation  they  cite  to 
support  this  proposition  are  either  not 
recogrnltion  legislation  or  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  Lumbee  case 
and  therefore  are  of  no  precedential 
valne. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  close  I  must 
point  out  one  glaring  inaccuracy  put 
forward  by  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  today  as  a  justification  for 
passage  of  this  bill.  We  have  heard,  and 
will  hear  I'm  sure,  several  Members 
state  that  the  Lumbee  have  been  seek- 
ing Federal  recognition  since  1888.  This 
is  simply  not  true,  and  only  supports 
my  contention  that  most  Members  are 
woefully  uninformed  about  the  real 
facts  of  this  case. 

In  1888  and  1889.  the  Lumbee  peti- 
tioned Congress  not  for  Federal  rec- 
ognition as  an  Indian  tribe,  but  only  to 
have  money  appropriated  to  help  pay 
for  their  school  system.  All  congres- 
sional contacts  from  that  time  until 
approximately  1988  centered  solely  on 
name  changes  for  the  group,  with  occa- 
sional requests  for  monetary  assist- 
ance. It  was  not  until  1988  that  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  Lumbee  was  Introduced. 
To  argue  then  that  we  should  recognize 
the  Lumbee  because  they  have  been 
waiting  more  than  100  years  for  rec- 
ognition is  completely  inaccurate — 
they've  been  waiting  one-twentieth  of 
that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  past  two  adminis- 
trations opposed  this  bill.  The  BIA  has 
always  opix)sed  this  bill,  and  that  oppo- 
sition had  not  changed  under  the  new 
administration  until  yesterday,  A  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior dated  May  3,  1993.  outlines  why 
they  objected  to  the  bill.  However,  as 
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of  yesterday  the  administration  did  a 
180-degree  about  face  and  now  does  nol 
object  to  passage.  Since  the  substance 
of  the  bill  has  not  changed  between 
May  3  and  today,  I  suspect  that  politi- 
cal motives  are  behind  the  Depart- 
ment's sudden  change  of  heart. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
overwhelming  number  of  tribes  in  this 
country  oppose  this  bill.  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  following 
documents  to  be  included  in  the 
Record,  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington.  DC.  May  3,  1993. 
Hon.  Georoe  Miller. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  respond.9  to  your 
request  for  a  report  on  H.R.  334,  a  bill  "To 
provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  Lumbee 
Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

We  oppose  the  bill  because  we  believe  that 
questions  concerning  the  Indian  ancestry 
and  tribal  affiliation  of  the  Lumbees  need  to 
be  resolved  before  the  Department  can  sup- 
port Federal  recognition  of  the  group.  We 
also  believe  that  the  fairest  and  most  expedi- 
ent way  to  answer  questions  concerning 
Lumbee  history  would  be  for  the  Lumbees  to 
go  through  the  established  administrative 
process  (25  CFR  83)  as  other  groups  are  re- 
quired to  do.  Legislative  recognition  of  any 
group  avoids  the  rigorous  and  impartial 
standards  upon  which  the  acknowledgment 
process  is  based.  It  would  also  encourage 
other  unacknowledged  groups  to  avoid  hav- 
ing to  abide  by  those  standards. 

We  would  favor  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  clarify  the  language  of  the 
Act  of  June  7,  1956  "Relating  to  the  Lumbee 
Indians  of  North  Carolina".  (70  Stat.  254),  so 
as  to  allow  the  group  to  petition  through  the 
acknowledgment  process  as  any  other 
unacknowledged  group  can. 

We  will  submit  very  shortly  a  full  report 
which  sets  out  in  detail  our  concerns  about 
legislative  acknowledgment  of  the  Lumbee 
group. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  Thompson, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary— Indian  Affairs. 

A  Memorial  to  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  1426.  Lumbee  Recognition  Legisla- 
tion 

We,  the  undersigned  elected  officials  of  fed- 
erally recognized  Indian  tribes  from  across 
the  United  States  do  hereby  memorialize  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  carefully  consider  our  views 
on  the  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  to  grant  federal  recognition  to  the 
Lumbee  Indians  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  our 
jointly  held  view  that  the  Congress  should 
not  enact  such  legislation. 

We  Join  in  the  resolutions  previously 
adopted  by  many  Individual  tribes  as  well  as 
by  regional  Inter-tribal  Indian  organizations 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Affiliated 
Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians,  the  Montana- 
Wyoming  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association,  the 
Southern  Pueblos  Governors  Council  and  the 
Eight  Northern  Pueblos,  all  of  whom  have 
opposed  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
and  insisted  that  the  Lumbees,  together  with 
other  non-recognized  groups  of  Indians  seek- 
ing federal  recognition,  should  go  through 


the  well  established  administrative  process 
within  the  Interior  Department  known  as 
the  Federal  Acknowledgement  Process 
(FAP— 25  CFR.  Part  83).  To  allow  the 
Lumbees  to  circumvent  the  FAP  by  attain- 
ing legislative  recognition  would  be  a  mis- 
take. 

We  feel  that  the  FAP  is  the  best  available 
process  whereby  equitable  criteria  can  be 
uniformly  applied  toward  petitioning  groups 
of  Indians  seeking  federal  recognition  and  we 
feel  that  the  process  of  attaining  recognition 
must  be  very  deliberative,  methodical  and 
thorough.  Federal  recognition  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  relationship  and  that  relationship 
is  one  we  view  as  both  pivotal  and  critical  to 
the  future  well  being  of  our  tribes  and  citi- 
zens. The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
not  adopted  any  criteria  that  It  uses  in  de- 
termining the  validity  of  a  group's  claim  to 
be  treated  as  a  federally  recognized  tribe.  If. 
absent  a  treaty,  no  criteria  are  used  and  the 
Congress  simply  legislatively  establishes  a 
federally-recognized  tribe  at  will,  the  gov- 
emment-to-govemment  relationship  and  the 
trust  responsibility  will  be  weakened  for  all 
tribes. 

We  feel  that  attempts  to  revise  history  by 
contending  that  the  Lumbees  were  somehow 
previously  partially  recognized  are  disingen- 
uous and  misleading.  We  object  to  attempts 
to  muddy  the  distinction  between  Restora- 
tion bills,  which  restore  the  federal  relation- 
ship for  those  tribes  that  were  unfortunately 
terminated:  as  opposed  to  Recognition  bills, 
which,  like  HR  1426.  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  federal  relationship  for  the  first 
time.  We  support  legislation  to  rectify  any 
obstacles,  such  as  the  1956  legislation,  that 
would  impede  the  processing  of  the  Lumbees 
FAP  petition. 

We  express  our  strong  concern  that  HR  1426 
would  create  the  third  largest  tribe  in  the 
country  (the  Lumbees  claim  a  membership 
of  over  40.000  people  including  thousands  in 
Detroit,  Michigan  and  Baltimore,  Maryland) 
which  would  completely  over-burden  exist- 
ing underfunded  BIA  and  IHS  programs. 
While  we  do  not  object  to  federal  services 
being  provided  to  the  Lumbees  if  they  go 
through  the  FAP  and  meet  criteria  that 
other  non-recognized  have  met.  we  strongly 
object  to  multi-million  expenditures  coming 
from  federal  tribal  programs  for  a  group  who 
may  not  legitimately  constitute  a  tribe. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  examine  the  his- 
tory of  the  FAP  regulations  and  to  realize 
that  it  was  a  process  supported  by  tribes  and 
the  Congress  to  sissure  that  an  equitable, 
non-arbitrary  process  could  be  used  in  deter- 
mining which  Indian  groups  should  be  recog- 
nized. If  the  Congress  determines  that  the 
FAP  needs  amending,  we  would  support  pro- 
cedural amendments  providing  that  the  ex- 
isting criteria  are  not  weakened  and  that  all 
groups  seeking  recognition  be  required  to  ad- 
here to  the  FAP  regulations. 

We  therefore  urge  the  rejection  of  HR  1426 
by  the  Senate  and  we  ask  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  vote  against  the  bill  and  against 
any  attempts  to  Invoke  cloture  intended  to 
cut  off  debate  on  the  bill. 

Colorado  River  Indun  Tribes, 
Colorado  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, 

Parker.  AZ.  September  13, 1988. 
Hon.  Den-nis  DeConcini. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  DeC^jncini:  The  Colorado 
River  Indian  Tribes  is  opposed  to  enactment 
of  S.  2672  which  would  provide  for  federal 


recognition  and  services  to  the  Lumbee 
Tribe  of  North  Carolina.  Federal  recognition 
of  an  Indian  tribe  should  involve  a  detailed 
inquiry  into  the  sovereign  status  of  the 
group  requesting  recognition.  Such  an  In- 
quiry should  ensure  that  all  pertinent  infor- 
mation Is  available  for  review  and  that  all 
tribes  seeking  federal  recognition  are  treat- 
ed in  an  equal  manner.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  established  a  procedure  for  con- 
ducting a  detailed  inquiry  and  reviewing  pe- 
titions for  federal  acknowledgment,  28  C.F.R. 
Part  83.  Requiring  tribes  to  follow  this  pro- 
cedure ensures  that  all  those  who  receive 
federal  acknowledgment  are  entitled  to  such 
recognition  and  receive  equal  treatment  In 
the  review  process.  The  tribe  requests  that 
you  allow  the  administrative  process  to 
ftinction  by  opposing  S.  2672  and  requiring 
the  Lumbee  Tribe  to  utilize  the  administra- 
tive process. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Anthony  Drarnan.  Sr. 
Chairman.  Tribal  Council. 
Resolution  No.  88-5 

Whereas,  the  Southern  Pueblos  Governors 
Council  is  comprised  of  the  Pueblos  and 
Acoma.  Cochiti.  Isleta,  Ysleta  Del  Sur. 
Jemez.  San  Felipe,  Sandia,  Santa  Ana.  Santo 
Domingo,  Zia.  and  Zuni:  and. 

Whereas,  these  Pueblos  have  received  in- 
formation that  S.  2672,  proposes  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Federal  Acknowledge  Project 
and  would  confer  federal  recognition  upon 
the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North  Carolina;  and. 

Whereas,  this  proposed  legislation  presents 
too  many  complex,  unresolved  issues  to  be 
rushed  through  Congress  at  this  last  minute 
and  that  Indian  Tribes  across  the  nation 
should  be  afforded  the  courtesy  of  sufficient 
time  to  address  thee  issues;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Acknowledgement 
Project  (FAP)  b&s  established  certain  objec- 
tive criteria  that  must  be  met  and  the 
Lumbee  Tribe  Is  obligated  to  provide  satis- 
factory factual  evidence  and  to  wait  their 
turn  for  other  Tribes  who  have  petitioned 
earlier  for  recognition;  and. 

Whereas,  the  F>ueblos  are  concerned  with 
the  precedent  that  may  be  established  by 
this  bill  and  its  unfairness  to  other  Tribes 
awaiting  their  turn  seeking  recognition;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch,  and  the  Federal  Courts  have  recog- 
nized that  the  United  States  has  a  Govem- 
ment-to-Govemment  relationship  with  In- 
dian Tribes  and  a  trust  obligation  to  them.  If 
Congress  creates  Indian  Tribes  at  will,  with- 
out meaningful  criteria  or  substantial  evi- 
dence that  a  group  is  in  fact  a  Tribe  within 
the  normal  meaning  of  that  term  than  the 
Govemment-to-Govemment  relationship  and 
the  trust  responsibility  will  be  enormously 
weakened:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  the  Southern  Pueblos  Governors 
Council  is  opposed  to  S.  2672  which  would  cir- 
cumvent the  Federal  Acknowledge  Project 
to  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North  Carolina  and 
that  Congress  seek  an  amendment  to  the  1956 
Lumbee  Act  expressly  to  qualify  the 
Lumbees  for  eligibility  under  the  FAP  proc- 
ess: Be  it  further 

resolved.  That: 

1.  Congress  appropriate  more  funds  under 
New  Tribes  Funding  and  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  be  mandated  to  Include  fund- 
ing and  data  on  the  program  requirements  of 
newly  recognized  tribes,  rather  than  taking 
the  funding  from  existing  BIA  Programs. 

2.  A  further  deadline  be  established  by  the 
Congress  for  Tribes  seeking  such  recogni- 
tion. 

3.  If  the  Lumbees.  or  any  other  group  peti- 
tioning for  recognition  under  FAP.  can  meet 
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the  established  standards,  the  Southern 
F*ueblos  Governors  Council  welcomes  them 
into  the  community  of  sovetigrn.  federally 
recognized  Tribes. 

Resolution  No.  89-16 

Whereas:  The  Bi?  Pine  Tribal  Council  is 
the  duly  elected  governing  body  of  the  Big 
Pine  Band  of  Paiute/Shoshone  Indians,  and 

Whereas:  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
promulgated  rules  and  regulations  contained 
in  25  CFR  Part  83.  provldinp  for  specific  pro- 
cedures and  criteria  for  Indian  g»-"ips  to  pe- 
tition for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
Federal  recognition,  and 

Whereas;  a  number  of  Indian  groups  have 
gone  through  the  existing  CFR  process,  of 
which  some,  having  met  the  criteria,  were 
recognized  and  others,  not  meeting  the  cri- 
teria were  rejected,  and 

Whereas:  legislation  was  pending  In  the 
100th  Congress,  and  is  likely  to  be  reintro- 
duced in  the  101st  Congress,  to  legislatively 
grant  federal  recognition  to  the  Lumbee  In- 
dians of  North  Caroline,  and 

Whereas:  the  proposed  Lumbee  legislation 
singles  out  one  petitioning  group  for  expedi- 
tious treatment  without  any  true  rational  or 
unique  reason  for  doing  so  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  several  tribal  groups  with 
meritorious  petitions  for  such  recognition 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  CFR  proc- 
ess, and 

Whereas:  the  creation  of  one  of  the  largest 
tribes  in  the  United  States  and  the  concomi- 
tant fiscal  outlay  estimated  at  between  $90 
million  to  S120  million  annually  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fiduciary  trust  relationship 
with  a  tribe  should  not  be  made  without  the 
deliberate  and  careful  consideration  of  eth- 
nological, historical,  legal  and  political  evi- 
dence as  required  by  the  CFR  process,  now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Big  Pine  Tribal  Council 
does  hereby  state  It's  position  that  groups  of 
non-federally  recognized  Indians  desiring 
federal  recognition  should  go  through  the  ad- 
ministrative process  whereby  a  consistent 
set  of  criteria  can  be  uniformly  and  delibera- 
tlvely  applied  using  ethnological,  historical, 
legal  and  political  evidence  and  does  there- 
fore call  upon  the' Congress  to  reject  legisla- 
tion granting  recognition  to  the  Lumbee  In- 
dians of  North  Carolina. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Big  Pine 
Tribal  Council  does  hereby  call  on  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sut>- 
Committees  to  hold  oversight  hearings,  in- 
cluding field  hearings,  in  the  101st  Congress, 
on  the  existing  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  pro- 
cedures l25  CFR.  Part  83)  including  the  ade- 
quacy and  timeliness  of  the  existing  process 
as  well  as  sufficiency  of  budget  and  staff  at 
the  Branch  of  Acknowledgement  and  Re- 
search and  to  make  recommendations  for 
changes  to  the  existing  process  If  so  war- 
ranted. 

Be  it  further  resolved  That  the  Big  Pine 
Tribal  Council  does  support,  at  the  least,  the 
proposed  J650.000  Increase  for  FY  1990  for  the 
Branch  of  Acknowledgement  and  Research  to 
enable  the  Bureau  to  more  expeditiously 
process  the  pending  Lumbee  and  other  In- 
dian Groupe  petitioned. 

resolution  89-10 

Whereas,  the  Kaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  Is 
federally  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  a  Governing  Resolution  adopted 
and  ratified  on  October  7.  1958.  and 

Whereas,  the  Kaw  Tribal  Business  Commit- 
tee is  the  governing  body  of  the  Kaw  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  and 
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Whereas,  legislation  was  pending  in  the 
100th  Congress,  and  it  likely  to  be  reintro- 
duced in  the  lOlst  Congress,  to  legislatively 
grant  federal  recognition  to  the  Lumbee  In- 
dians of  North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Indian  Policy  Re- 
view Commission,  the  Congress  of  United 
States  and  the  National  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  have  all  previously  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  consistent  set  of  cri- 
teria and  a  special  office  through  which  un- 
recognized groupe  of  Indians  could  petition 
for  federal  recogr.ltlon;  and 

Vbliereas.  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
responded  to  such  recommendations  by  pro- 
mulgating rules  and  regulations  contained  in 
25  CFR.  Part  83.  providing  for  specific  proce- 
dures and  criteria  for  Indian  groups  to  peti- 
tion the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  fed- 
eral recognition;  and 

Whereas,  a  number  of  Indian  groups  have 
gone  through  the  existing  CFR  process,  of 
which  some,  having  met  the  criteria,  were 
recognized  and  others,  not  meeting  the  cri- 
teria were  rejected;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  Lumbee  legislation 
singles  out  one  petitioning  group  for  expedi- 
tious treatment  without  any  true  rational  or 
unique  reason  for  doing  so  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  several  tribal  groups  with 
meritorious  petitions  for  such  recognition 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  CFR  proc- 
ess; and 

Whereas,  the  creation  of  one  of  the  largest 
tribes  in  the  United  States  and  the  concomi- 
tant fiscal  outlay  estimated  at  between  $90 
million  to  $120  million  annually  and  the  es- 
tablishment not  be  made  without  the  delib- 
erate and  careful  consideration  of  ethno- 
logical, historical,  legal  and  political  evi- 
dence as  required  by  the  CFR  process; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  with  full  author- 
ity and  approval,  a  quorum  being  present, 
the  Kaw  Tribal  Business  Committee  does 
hereby  state  its  position  that  groups  of  non- 
federally  recognized  Indians  desiring  federal 
recognition  should  go  through  the  adminis- 
trative process  whereby  a  consistent  set  of 
criteria  can  be  uniformly  and  dellberatively 
applied  using  ethnological,  historical,  legal 
and  political  evidence  and  does  therefore  call 
upon  the  Congress  to  reject  legislation 
granting  recognition  to  the  Lumbee  Indians 
of  North  Carolina. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Kaw  Tribal 
Business  Committee  does  hereby  call  on  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committees to  hold  oversight  hearings.  In- 
cluding field  hearings,  in  the  101st  Congress, 
on  the  existing  BIA  procedures  (25  CFR.  Part 
83)  including  the  adequacy  and  timeliness  of 
the  existing  process  if  so  warranted. 

Be  it  finally  resolved  that  the  Kaw  Tribal 
Business  Committee  does  support,  at  least, 
the  proposed  $650,000  increase  for  FY  '90  for 
the  Branch  of  Acknowledgement  and  Re- 
search to  enable  the  Bureau  to  more  expedi- 
tiously process  the  pending  Lumbee  and 
other  Indian  groups'  petitions. 

Raleigh.  NC. 
August  17.  1988. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
VS.  Seriate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  The  Tusacarora  In- 
dian Community  of  EUistem  North  Carolina 
would  like  to  enlist  your  help  concerning  the 
Lumbee  Recognition  Act.  We  like  other  east- 
em  Indian  erroups  have  petitions  for  recogni- 
tion under  the  Federal  Acknowledgement 
Procedure.  Will  we  get  the  same  treatment 


as  the  treatment  and  consideration  as  the 
Lumbees? 

Secondly,  the  bill  will  seriously  hurt  our 
efforts  for  recognition  because  of  it's  word- 
ing. For  years  now  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  from  under  the  1956  Lumbee  Indian  Act 
which  designated  all  the  Indians  of  Robeson 
and  surrounding  Counties  as  Lumbee  Indi- 
ans. However  there  were  and  still  is  other  In- 
dian tribes  in  that  specified  area.  They  are 
recognized  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina  as 
separate  tribal  entities.  They  are  the 
Ocharia  Indians  and  the  Wassamaw-Souian 
Indians.  Are  they  also  Lumbees?  By  the  1956 
Act.  they  are  because  they  live  in  counties 
that  surround  Robeson  County.  What  about 
our  people  who  live  in  Maxton  and  adjoining 
townships  of  western  Robeson  County?  Are 
we  Lumbees?  No.  Yet  we  will  all  fall  into  the 
designation  as  Lumbees.  We  will  never  be 
Lumbee  Indians.  We  would  rather  die  then 
give  up  our  tribal  heritage. 

So  this  new  bill  force  us  to  deny  our  herit- 
age. A  heritage  that  is  older  and  has  more  of 
a  historical  basises.  We  are  a  separate  tribal 
entity.  We  are  desirous  of  preserving  and 
confirming  our  tribal  heritage.  We  would 
like  to  ask  you  if  you  can  get  them  to 
change  the  bill.  So  it  will  either  recognize  us 
as  a  separate  tribal  entity  or  put  a  clause  in 
it  making  it  not  applicable  to  us.  We  would 
prefer  the  first  named  item.  Any  aissistance 
you  can  give  us  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

a.j.  austin. 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Tribe 

of  Chippewa  Indians, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ml.  February  20.  1989. 
Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Inouye:  I  am  writing  today 
to  request  that  you  act  to  insure  the  estab- 
lished criteria  be  followed  in  regards  to  the 
Lumbee  recognition  issue.  We  are  very  con- 
cerned with  attempts  by  the  Lumbee  group 
to  circumvent  existing  criteria. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  that  all  groups 
seeking  federal  recognition  should  follow  the 
established  guidelines  for  federal  recogni- 
tion. Furthermore  should  the  existing  guide- 
lines need  clarification  all  federally  recog- 
nized tribes  should  have  input  into  any 
changes  in  that  criteria.  Finally  we  oppose 
any  circumvention  of  the  existing  criteria 
for  federal  recognition. 

It  is  the  position  and  opinion  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians  that 
the  existing  criteria  is  sufficient  for  estab- 
lishing recognition  for  an  Indian  group. 

We  feel  the  underlying  reasons  for  the 
lengthy  delays  in  the  recognition  process  is 
the  small  operating  budget  the  Bureau  of  Ac- 
knowledgement and  Records  has  to  services 
such  claims.  We  feel  the  best  way  to  correct 
the  process  would  be  more  appropriations  for 
the  Bureau  of  Acknowledgement  and 
Records. 

We  request  you  act  to  insure  the  estab- 
lished criteria  is  followed  in  the  recogrnition 
of  any  Indian  group.  We  ask  that  our  views 
be  acknowledge  as  part  of  the  public  input 
on  this  matter. 

In  closing  Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished 
Members.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  opportunity  to  enlighten  your 
committee  on  this  matter. 
Respectfully. 

Bernard  Bouschor. 

Tribal  Chairman. 

Resolution  No.  B-88-193 
Whereas,   the   United   South   and   E^astem 
Tribe  is  an  inter-tribal  council  composed  of 
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seventeen  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the 
Eastern  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  from  time  to  time,  various 
groups  have  approached  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors seeking  support  for  their  petitions  for 
Federal  recognition;  and 

Whereas,  an  established  set  of  criteria  ex- 
ists within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
obtain  said  recognition. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  United  South  and  East- 
em  Tribes  hereby  support  any  group  that 
can  successfully  meet  said  criteria  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  Federal  recognition. 

Resolution  No.  116 

Whereas,  a  petition  has  been  submitted  to 
The  United  South  and  Eastern  Tribes.  Inc. 
(USET)  for  that  Indian  organization  to  sup- 
port a  request  for  recognition  of  the  Lumbee 
as  a  Federal  Indian  tribe;  and. 

Whereas,  both  the  Eastern  Band  of  Chero- 
kee Indians  and  USET  haw  in  the  past  op- 
posed Federal  recognition  of  the  Lumbee  on 
specific  grounds;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Ea.<?tern  Band  memorialized 
its  position  on  the  Federal  recognition  of 
any  Indian  group  by  specific  objective  stand- 
ards in  resolution  No.  216  (1974);  and. 

Wliereas,  the  Eastern  Band  does  not  reaf- 
firm its  consistent  policy  in  this  regard  and 
requests  USET  not  to  support  a  request  for 
Federal  recognition  by  Lumbee  or  any  other 
Indian  group  until  or  unless  they  satisfy  the 
previously  established  critiera. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Trib- 
al Council  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians,  in  Annual  Council  assembled,  with  a 
quorum  present,  that  The  United  South  and 
Eastern  Tribes,  Inc.  is  hereby  requested  not 
to  support  any  request  for  Federal  recogni- 
tion for  tribal  status  by  Lumbee  or  any  other 
group  unless  or  until  such  group  satisfies  at 
least  four  of  the  following  seven  criteria  for 
Indian  tribal  status: 

(1)  A  history  of  entering  treaties  with  the 
United  States  Government. 

(2)  Show  enrollment  with  a  Federally  rec- 
ognized Indian  tribe. 

(3)  Inclusion  in  the  most  recent  BIA  cen- 
sus. 

(4)  Substantial  evidence  of  Indian  lan- 
guage, history,  foods,  technology  and  reli- 
gion. 

(5)  Recognition  by  national  Indian  tribal 
organizations  to  be  a  member  of  the  root 
race  or  aborigine. 

(6)  Have  a  claim  settled  by  or  before  the 
United  States  Claims  Commission. 

(7)  Be  an  offspring  of  sufficient  blood  quan- 
tum recognized  by  the  tribe,  with  proof  of 
parents  qualified  under  any  four  of  the 
above. 

RESoumoN  of  the  Montana/Wyoming 
Chairmen's  Association 

Whereas,  legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  legisla- 
tively grant  Federal  recognition  to  the 
Lumbee  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  and 

Whereas,  there  exists  in  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  (25  CFR  Part  83)  a  specific 
procedure  and  criteria  for  Indian  groups  to 
petition  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
Federal  recognition,  and 

Whereas,  this  section  of  the  CFR  was  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  pressure  on  ti,-  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  (BLA)  by  tribes  a.ad  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  consistent  set  of  criteria 
under  which  Indian  groups  should  petition 
for  recogmltion.  and 

Whereas,  the  NCAI  resolution  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  these  regulations  called 
for  "A  valid  and  consistent  set  of  criteria  ap- 


plied to  every  group  which  petitions  for  rec- 
ognition. The  criteria  applied  to  every  group 
which  petitions  for  recognition.  The  criteria 
must  be  based  on  ethnological,  historical, 
legal,  and  political  evidence,  and 

Whereas,  a  number  of  groups  have  gone 
through  the  existing  CFR,  some  which  have 
been  successful  and  some  who  have  not  met 
the  criteria,  have  been  rejected  for  recogni- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  a  number  of  groups,  including 
one  in  Montana,  are  presently  in  the  midst 
of  having  their  petitions  reviewed,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  justifiable  reason  for 
the  Lumbee  to  be  allowed  to  circumvent  the 
established  process  by  instead  seeking  legis- 
lative recognition,  and 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Mon- 
tana/Wyoming Tribal  Chairmen's  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  Billings.  Montana,  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  and  16.  1988.  does  hereby  go  on 
record  in  opposition  to  S.  2572  and  H.R.  5042. 

Resolution  No.  88-219 

Whereas,  the  above  referenced  legislation 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  legislatively  grant  federal 
recognition  to  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  there 
were  promulgated  rules  and  regulations  con- 
tained in  75  CFR,  part  83  providing  for  spe- 
cific procedures  and  criteria  for  Indian 
groups  to  petition  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior for  federal  recognition:  and 

Whereas,  a  number  of  Indian  groups  have 
gone  through  the  existing  CFR  process,  of 
which  some,  having  met  the  criteria,  were 
recognized  and  others  not  meeting  the  cri- 
teria were  rejected;  and 

Whereas,  the  legislation  singles  out  one  In- 
dian group  for  expeditious  treatment  in  the 
face  of  a  lack  of  any  rational  reason  for 
doing  so  and  with  the  knowledge  that  several 
tribal  groups  with  meritorious  petitions  for 
such  recognition,  including  the  Little  Shell 
Band  of  Montanas.  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  CFR  process;  and 

Whereas,  the  creation  of  the  second  largest 
Indian  tribe  in  the  United  States  and  the 
concomitant  fiscal  burden  estimated  in  ex- 
cess of  One  Hundred  Million  Dollars 
($100,000,000.00)  should  not  be  made  without 
the  deliberate  and  careful  consideration  of 
ethnological,  historical,  legal  and  political 
evidence  as  required  by  the  CFR  process; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Confederated  Saliah  and  Kootanai  Tribes  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation,  hereby  records  its 
opposition  to  the  "Lumbee  Recognition  Act" 
and  urges  that  the  act  be  rejected,  and  that 
the  Lumbee  petition  for  recognition  be  al- 
lowed to  take  its  course  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  process  set  out  in  25  CFR. 
part  83. 

Resolution  No.  88-58 
We.  the  members  of  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of 
Northwest  Indians  of  the  United  States,  in- 
voking the  divine  blessing  of  the  Creator 
upon  our  efforts  and  puri)oses.  in  order  to 
preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  descendents- 
rights  secured  under  Indian  treaties  and 
agreements  with  the  United  States,  and  all 
other  rights  and  benefits  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled under  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  several  States,  to  en- 
lighten the  public  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Indian  people,  to  preserve  In- 
dian cultural  values,  and  otherwise  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people,  do  hereby 
establish  and  submit  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas,  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  North- 
west Indiana  (ATNI)  are  representatives  of 
and  advocates  for  national,  regional,  and 
specific  tribal  concerns;  and 

Whereas,  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  North- 
west Indians  is  a  regional  organization  com- 
prised of  American  Indians  in  the  states  of 
Washington.  Idaho.  Montana.  Oregon.  Ne- 
vada, northern  California,  and  Alaiska;  and 

Whereas,  the  health,  safety,  welfare,  edu- 
cation, economic  and  employment  oppor- 
tunity, and  preservation  of  cultural  and  nat- 
ural resources  are  primary  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indi- 
ans; and 

Whereas,  the  existing  tribes  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have 
established  a  Federal  Acknowledgement 
process,  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Acknowl- 
edgement and  Research  (BAR),  to  review  and 
determine  the  eligibility  of  a  petitioning 
tribe  to  become  a  Federally  Acknowledged 
Tribe;  and 

Whereas,  this  BAR  process  has  established 
criteria  that  must  be  met  to  determine  the 
validity  of  a  petitioning  tribe's  status  as  a 
Federally  Acknowledged  tribe;  and 

Whereas,  a  number  of  unrecognized  tribes 
in  the  United  States  have  been  denied  Fed- 
eral Acknowledgement  through  this  process 
(BIA  Bureau  of  Acknowledegment  and  Re- 
search); and 

Whereas,  many  of  these  same  tribes,  as 
well  as  others,  are  attempting  to  become 
Federally  Acknowledged  through  Congres- 
sional legislation  as  an  alternative  approach; 
and 

Whereas,  Federal  Acknowledgement  should 
be  based  on  established  research  principles 
rather  than  political  judgements;  and 

Whereas.  ATNI  does  not  believe  that  the 
Committees  of  Congress  have  the  time,  re- 
sources, expertise,  or  knowledge  of  this  field 
to  adequately  or  qualitively  research  the  va- 
lidity of  the  acknowledgement  of  a  tribe  and 
that  to  legislatively  acknowledge  a  new 
tribe  circumvents  the  existing  Bureau  of  Ac- 
knowledgement and  Research  process:  and 

Whereas.  ATNI  is  also  deeply  concerned 
that  this  BAR  process  has  sufficient  funding, 
staff,  and  resources  to  expeditiously  and  ade- 
quately process  the  number  of  petitions  that 
have  been  submitted  through  this  program; 
and 

Whereas.  ATNI  Is  also  concerned  about  the 
final  judgement  within  the  BAR  process  that 
makes  the  final  determination  of  eligibility 
based  on  the  submitted  criteria  and  feels 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should  re- 
view this  step  to  determine  if  a  more  equi- 
table approach  could  be  incorporated  in  lieu 
of  the  existing  procedural  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  Affiliated 
Tribes  of  Northwest  Indian  does  hereby  urge 
the  President.  Congress.  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  and  other  tribes  in  the 
United  States  to  only  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ing process  known  as  the  BLA  Bureau  of  Ac- 
knowledgement and  Research  as  the  appro- 
priate process  for  an  alleged  Indian  Tribe  to 
become  Federally  Acknowledged;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  due  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  petitions  submitted  through  this 
process  and  the  backlog  that  currently  ex- 
ists. ATNI  encourages  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Congress  to  Increase  the  funding, 
staff,  and  resources  of  the  BAR  program,  as 
well  as  review  the  procedures  and  criteria  of 
the  process  to  increase  the  accuracy  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  process,  as  well  as  deter- 
mine the  fairness  of  the  criteria  and  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  final  determination 
step. 
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Resolution  3-1-89-1 

Whereas,  legrislatlon  was  pending  In  the 
100th  Conp-ess.  and  Is  likely  to  be  reintro- 
duced in  the  lOlst  Consrress.  to  legislatively 
grant  federal  recognition  to  the  Lumbee  In- 
dians of  North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas:  the  American  Indian  Policy  Re- 
view Commission,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  National  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  have  all  previously  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  consistent  set  of  cri- 
teria and  a  special  office  through  which  un- 
recognized groups  of  Indiana  could  petition 
for  federal  recognition;  and 

Whereas:  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
responded  to  such  recommendations  by  pro- 
mulgating rules  and  regulations  contained  in 
25  CFR.  Part  83,  providing  for  specific  proce- 
dures ajid  criteria  for  Indian  groups  to  peti- 
tion the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  fed- 
eral recognition;  and 

Whereas:  a  number  of  Indian  groups  have 
gone  through  the  existing  CFR  process,  of 
which  some,  having  met  the  criteria,  were 
recognized  and  others,  not  meeting  the  cri- 
teria were  rejected;  and 

Whereas:  the  proposed  Lumbee  legislation 
singles  out  one  petitioning  group  for  expedi- 
tious treatment  without  any  true  rational  or 
unique  reason  for  doing  so  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  several  tribal  groups  with 
meritorious  petitions  for  such  recognition 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  CFR  proc- 
ess; emd 

Whereas:  the  creation  of  one  of  the  largest 
tribes  in  the  United  States  and  the  concomi- 
tant fiscal  outlay  estimated  at  between  $90 
million  to  $120  million  annually  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fiduciary  trust  relationship 
with  a  tribe  should  not  be  made  without  the 
deliberate  and  careful  consideration  of  eth- 
nological, historical,  legal  and  political  evi- 
dence as  required  by  the  CFR  process; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Cabazon  Band  of  Mission  Indians  does  hereby 
state  its  position  that  groups  of  non-feder- 
ally  recognized  Indians  desiring  federal  rec- 
ognition should  go  through  an  administra- 
tive process  whereby  a  consistent  set  of  cri- 
teria can  be  uniformly  and  deliberately  ap- 
plied using  ethnological,  historical,  legal  and 
political  evidence  and  does  therefore  call 
upon  the  Congress  to  reject  legislation 
granting  recognition  to  the  Lumbee  Indians 
of  North  Carolina. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Cabazon 
Band  of  Mission  Indians  does  hereby  call  on 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  to  hold  oversight  hearings  in- 
cluding field  hearings,  in  the  101st  Congress, 
on  the  existing  BIA  procedures  (25  CFR.  Part 
83)  including  the  adequacy  and  timeliness  of 
the  existing  process  as  well  as  sufficiency  of 
budget  and  staff  at  the  Branch  of  Acknowl- 
edgement and  Research  and  to  make  rec- 
onunendations  for  changes  to  the  existing 
process  if  so  warranted. 

Be  it  finally  resolved  that  the  Cabazon 
Band  of  Mission  Indians  does  support,  at  the 
least,  the  proposed  $650,000  Increase  for  FY 
"90  for  the  Branch  of  Acknowledgement  and 
Research  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  more  expe- 
ditiously process  the  pending  Lumbee  and 
other  Indian  groups'  petitions. 

Resolution  No.  WR-62-89 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  Tribal  Council  of  the 
Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe  that: 

Whereas,  the  governing  body  of  the  Walker 
River  Paiute  Tribe  is  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat  984)  as  amended,  to 


exercise  certain  rights  of  home  rule  and  be 
responsible  for  the  promotion  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare  of  its  members,  and 

Whereas,  legislation  Is  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  to  legislatively  grant  federal  rec- 
ognition to  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina  and. 

Whereas,  the  American  Indian  Policy  Re- 
view Commission,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Sutes  and  the  National  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  have  all  previously  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  consistent  set  of  cri- 
teria and  a  special  office  through  which  un- 
recognized groups  of  Indians  could  petition 
for  federal  recognition  and. 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
responded  to  such  recommendations  by  pro- 
mulgating rules  and  regulations  contained  In 
25  CFR.  Part  83.  by  providing  for  specific  pro- 
cedures and  criteria  for  Indian  groups  to  pe- 
tition the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  fed- 
eral recognition  and. 

Whereas,  more  than  twenty  Indian  groups 
have  gone  through  the  existing  CFR  process, 
with  those  meeting  the  criteria  being  recog- 
nized and  those  not  meeting  the  criteria 
being  rejected  and. 

Whereas,  the  proposed  Lumbee  bill  singles 
out  one  petitioning  group  for  expeditious 
treatment  without  any  true  rationale  or 
unique  reason  for  doing  so  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  several  tribal  groups  with 
meritorious  petitions  for  such  recognition 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  CFR  process 
and. 

Whereas,  the  creation  of  one  of  the  largest 
tribes  In  the  United  SUtes.  with  approxi- 
mately 40,000  members  and  the  expected  fis- 
cal outlay  establishment  of  a  fiduciary  trust 
relationship  with  a  tribe  should  not  be  made 
without  the  deliberate  and  careful  consider- 
ation of  ethnological,  historical,  legal  and 
political  evidence  as  required  by  the  CFR 
process. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Tribal 
Council  of  the  Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe, 
that  the  Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe  does 
hereby  state  its  position  that  groups  of  non- 
federally  recognized  Indians  desiring  federal 
recognition  should  go  through  an  adminis- 
trative process  whereby  a  consistent  set  of 
criteria  can  be  uniformly  and  deliberatively 
applied  by  historians  and  anthropologists 
using  ethnological,  historical,  legal  and  po- 
litical evidence,  and  the  Walker  River  Paiute 
Tribe  does  therefore  call  upon  the  Congress 
to  reject  legislation  that  would  grant  rec- 
ogrnitlon  to  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Walker 
River  Paiute  Tribe  does  support  the  proposed 
funding  Increase  for  FY  '90  for  the  Branch  of 
Acknowledgement  and  Research  (BAR)  to 
enable  the  Bureau  to  more  expeditiously 
process  pending  petitions  and  does  hereby 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  support  this  and 
further  Increases  in  the  BAR  budget  if  need- 
ed. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  should  the  In- 
terior Solicitor  indicate  that  the  1956 
Lumbee  legislation  creates  an  obstacle  to 
processing  the  ruling  on  the  Lumbee  BAR 
petition,  the  Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe 
would  support  an  amendment  to  that  Act 
clarifying  that  nothing  in  said  Act  should  ef- 
fect the  ability  of  the  BIA  to  process  and 
rule  on  the  merits  of  the  pending  Lumbee 
recognition  petition. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Walker 
River  Paiute  Tribe  does  hereby  support  legis- 
lation similar  to  S.  912  as  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator John  McCain  to  establish  meaningful 
and  realistic  time  frames  for  the  BIA  to 
process  pending  petitions  for  recognition  and 


which  also  preserves  the  existing  well  estab- 
lished criteria  as  contained  in  25  CFR,  Part 
78. 

Summary  Status  of  acknowleixjment 
Cases 

Petitions  pending:  36. 

BAR'S  action  items:  9. 

Active  consideration:  5. 

Final  determinations:  1— Mohegan. 

Proposed  findings:  4— Snoqualmie,  United 
Houma  Nation,  Duwamlsh  (under  contract), 
Ramapough. 

Waiting  to  be  placed  on  active  consider- 
ation: 3— Chinook  Indian  Tribe,  Pokagon 
Potowatomi.  MOWA  Band  of  Choctaw. 

Deficiency  reviews:  1— Piro/Manso/Tiwa  In- 
dian Tribe  of  the  Pueblo  of  San  Juan  de  Gua- 
dalupe. 

Petitioner's  action  items:  26. 

Commenting  on  proposed  finding:  1— Sno- 
homish. 

Responding  to  deficiencies:  25. 

Letters  of  intent  to  petition:  65. 

Preparing  petition/In  contact  with  BAR: 
46. 

Inactive/does  not  respond  to  BAR  inquir- 
ies: 19. 

In  litigation:  3— Samish  (denied  acknowl- 
edgment). San  Juan  Paiute  (acknowledged), 
lone  (letter  of  intent  to  petition). 

Cases  resolved:  28. 

By  department:  23. 

Through  acknowledgment  process: 

Acknowledged:  8. 

Denied  acknowledgment:  13. 

Determined  part  of  recog'd  tribe:  1— Texas 
Klckapoo. 

Status  clarified  by  legislation  at  depart- 
ment's request:  1— Lac  Vieux  Desert. 

By  Congress:  4. 

Legislative  restoration:  1— Confederated 
Tribes  of  Coos,  Lower  Umpqua  &  Sluslaw. 
OR. 

Legislative  recognition:  3— Cow  Creek 
Band  of  Umpqua,  Western  (Mashantucket) 
Pequot,  Aroostook  Band  of  Mlcmacs. 

By  Other  Means:  1— Merged  with  another 
petitioner:  1. 

Cases  requiring  legislative  action  (Legisla- 
tion required  to  permit  processing  under  25 
CFR  83):  7— Lumbee  Regional  Development 
Assn..  Hatteras  Tuscarora  Indians.  Chero- 
kees  of  Robeson  &  Adjoining  Cos..  Tusca- 
roras.  Drowning  Creek.  Waccamaw  Slouan 
Devlpmt  Assn..  Cherokees  of  Hoke  Co..  Tus- 
carora Nation  of  NC. 

Detailed  Status  of  Acknowleixjment 
Cases 
petitions— 3s 
Bar's  action  items — 9 
Under  Active  Consideration — 5 
Final  Determination— 1: 
1032:  Mohegan  Indian  Tribe.  CT  (#38)  (A/C 
11/3^87;  pending,  proposed  neg  finding  pub'd 
11/9/89;  comments  complete  3/1/91) 
Proposed  Findings — 4: 

425:  Snoqualmie  Indian  Tribe.  WA  («20)  (A/ 
C  5/21/90;  Anthro  section  under  contract) 

17657:  United  Houma  Nation.  Inc..  LA  (#56) 
(A/C  5/20/91;  proposed  finding  due  11/20/92) 

356:  Duwamlsh  Indian  Tribe,  WA  (#25)  (A/C 
5/1/92  under  contract) 

c2500:  Ramapough  Mountain  Indians,  Inc.. 
NJ  (#58)  (A/C  7/14/92) 

Waiting  to  be  Placed  on  Active 
Consideration— 3: 
These  petitions  have  been  reviewed  for  ob- 
vious deficiencies  In  accordance  with  25  CFR 
83.9(b);  petitioners  have  corrected  defi- 
ciencies and/or  have  stated  that  their  peti- 
tion should  be  considered  "ready"  for  active 
consideration. 
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Chinook  Indian  Tribe.  Inc.,  WA  (#57)  (doc'n 
recv'd  &12/81;  CD  itr  3/6/82:  rspns  recv'd  7/23/ 
87;  2nd  CD  Itr  11/1/88;  complete,  'ready  "  8/13 
92) 

c2500:  Pokagon  Potawatomi  Indians  of  In- 
diana Sc  Michigan.  IN  (#75/78  (doc'n  recv'd  11/ 
2/88;  CD  Itr  2/22(90;  rspns  recv'd  6/13  &  9/18/91; 
complete,  "ready"  9/18/91) 

3250:    MOWA    Band   of  Choctaw.    AL   (#86) 
(doc'n    recv'd    4/28/88;    CD    Itr    2/15/90;    rspns 
recv'd  11/8/91;  complete,  "ready"  11/19/91) 
Deficiency  Reviews  ("CD")— 1: 

These  are  documented  petitions  which  are 
under  staff  review  or  awaiting  review  for  ob- 
vious deficiencies  under  25  CFR  83.9(b).  (*— 
under  review)  Piro/Manso  Tiwa  Indian  Tribe 
of  the  Pueblo  of  San  Juan  de  Guadalupe  (for- 
merly Tiwa  Indian  Tribe),  NM  (#5)  (doc'n 
recv'd  3/24/92) 

Petitioner's  action  items— 26: 
Commenting  on  Proposed  Finding — 1: 

836:  Snohamish  Tribe  of  Indians,  WA  (#12) 
(pending;  proposed  negative  finding  pub'd  4/ 
11/83;  edited  staff  notes  provided  3/25/91;  com- 
ment period  reopened  12/1/91,  extended  to  4/3/ 
93  at  petitioner's  request) 

Responding  to  Deficiencies — 25: 

These  petitions  have  been  reviewed  by  staff 
in  accordance  with  25  CFR  83.9(b);  although 
petitioners  have  been  advised  both  orally 
and  in  writing  of  obvious  deficiencies  ("OD 
letter"),  the  petitioner  has  not  officially  re- 
sjxjnded  to  the  deficiencies  or  has  responded, 
but  only  in  part. 

Delawares  of  Idaho  (#55)  (doc'n  recv'd  6/W 
79;  OD  Itr  9/24^79;  partial  respnse  12/10/79) 

Georgia  Tribe  of  Eastern  Cherokees.  Inc. 
(aka  Dahlonega).  GA  (#41)  (doc'n  recv'd  2/5/ 
80;  OD  Itr  8/22/80) 

Seminole  Nation  of  FL  (aka  Traditional 
Seminole)  (#89)  (doc'n  recv'd  11/10/82;  OD  Itr 
10/5/83.  lacks  genealogy;  partial  rspns  127/83) 

Jena  Band  of  Choctaws.  LA  (#45)  (doc'n 
recv'd  5/2/85;  OD  Itr  9/11/86;  response  11/25/86; 
2nd  OD  Itr  10/1/87) 

Huron  Potawatomi  Band  (#9)  (doc'n  recv'd 
2/3/87;  OD  Itr  10/13/87) 

Shasta  Nation.  CA  (#83)  (doc'n  recv'd  7/24/ 
84;  OD  Itr  5/30/85;  response  6/8/86;  2nd  OD  Itr 
10/22/87) 

Little  Shell  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians  of 
MT  ($31)  (OD  Itr  4/18/85;  partial  response  11/2/ 
87.  10/26/89;  "not  ready"  8/17/90) 

Steilacoom  Tribe  (#11)  (doc'n  recv'd  10/27/ 
86;  OD  Itr  U/30/87) 

Nipmuc  Tribal  Council  of  MA  (#69)  (doc'n 
recv'd  7/20/84;  OD  Itr  3/1/85;  response  6/12/87; 
2nd  OD  Itr  2/5/88) 

Tolowa  Nation.  CA  (#85)  (doc'n  recv'd  5/12/ 
86;  OD  Itr  4/6/88) 

American  Indian  Council  of  Mariposa 
County  (aka  Yosemite),  CA  (#82)  (doc'n 
recv'd  4,19/84;  OD  itr  5/1/85;  rsp  12/12/86;  2nd  OD 
Itr  4/11/88) 

Yokayo,  CA  (#104)  (doc'n  recv'd  3/9/87;  OD 
Itr  4/25/88) 

Cowlitz  Tribe  of  Indians.  WA  (#16)  (doc'n 
recv'd  2/1/83;  OD  Itr  6/15/83;  response  2/10/87; 
2nd  OD  Itr  10/21/88) 

Juaneno  Band  of  Mission  Indians.  CA  (#84) 
(doc'n  recv'd  2/24/88;  OD  Itr  l/25.'90) 

Hayfork  Band  of  Nor-El-Muk  Wintu  Indi- 
ans. CA  (#93)  (doc'n  recv'd  9/27/88;  OD  Itr  2/26' 
90) 

Eastern  Pequot  Indians  of  Connecticut,  CT 
(#35)  (doc'n  recv'd  5.5.'89;  OD  Itr  3/13/90) 

Hallwa-Saponi.  NC  (#63)  (doc'n  recv'd  10/19/ 
89;  OD  Itr  4/20/90) 

Oklewaha  Band  of  Seminole  Indians.  FL 
(#117)  (doc'n  complete  2/12/90;  OD  Itr  4/24/90) 

St.  Francis/Sokoki  Band  of  Abenakis  of  VT 
(#68)  ("not  ready"  9/18/90) 

Mashpee  Wampanoag.  MA  (#15)  (doc'n 
recVd  8/16^;  OD  Itr  7/3(V91) 


Clifton  Choctaw.  LA  (#30)  (Itr/doc'n  recv'd 
c.9/28.90;  OD  Itr  8/13/91) 

Indian  Canyon  Band  of  Coastanoan/Mutsun 
Indians  of  CA  (#112.  6/9/89)  (doc'n  recv'd  7/27/ 
90;  OD  Itr  8/23/91) 

North  Fork  Band  of  Mono  Indians.  CA  (#90) 
(doc'n  recv'd  5/15/90;  OD  Itr  10/28/91) 

Snoqualmoo  of  Whidbey  Island,  WA  (#108) 
(doc'n  recv'd  4/16/91;  OD  Ltr  8/13/92) 

Yuchi  Tribal  Organization,  OK  (#121) 
(doc'n  recv'd  9/9/91;  OD  ltr  9/14/92) 

LETTERS  OF  INTENT  TO  PETITION — 65 

These  are  typically  undocumented  letter 
petitions  which  state  that  the  group  is  cur- 
rently working  on  the  petition  and  will  sub- 
mit the  required  documentation  at  a  later 
date.  No  action  can  be  taken  by  staff  until  a 
documented  petition  is  received.  Petitioners 
are  grouped  below  by  status  based  on  the 
most  recent  information  available. 
Preparing  Petition/In  Contact  with  BAR — 46: 

lone  Band  of  Miwok  Indians,  CA  (#2,  1916) 

Shinnecock  Tribe,  NY  (#4.  2/8/78) 

Mono  Lake  Indian  Community,  CA  (#21,  7/ 
9/76) 

Washoe/Palute  of  Antelope  Valley.  CA  (#22, 
7/9/76) 

Antalope  Valley  Paiute  Tribe,  CA  (#22a,  7/ 
9/76) 

Maidu  Nation,  CA  (#24,  1/6^) 

Piscataway-Concy  Confederacy  it  Sub- 
Tribes.  Inc..  MD  (#28.  2*2278) 

Florida  Tribe  of  Eastern  Creek  Indians.  FL 
(#32.  6/278) 

Tsimshian  Tribal  Council,  AK  (#36,  7/278) 

Choctaw-Apache  Community  of  Ebarb,  LA 
(#37.  7/278) 

Nanticoke  Indian  Association.  DE  (#40.  8/8/ 
78) 

Cane  Break  Band  of  Eastern  Cherokees,  GA 
(#41a,  1/979) 

Tuscola  United  Cherokee  Tribe  of  FL  & 
AL,  Inc..  FL  (#43.  1/19/79) 

Kern  Valley  Indian  Community,  CA  (#27,  2/ 
2779) 

Hattadare  Indian  Nation,  NC  (#49,  3/16/79) 

Brotherton  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  WI  (#67, 
4/15/80) 

Coharie  Intra-Tribal  Council,  Inc.,  NC  (#74, 
3/13/81) 

Schaghtlcoke  Indian  Tribe,  CT  (#79,  12/14/ 
81) 

Coastal  Band  of  Chumash  Indians,  CA  (#80. 
3/25/82) 

Golden  Hill  Paugussett  Tribe.  CT  (#81,  4/13/ 
82) 

Dunlap  Band  of  Mono  Indians,  CA  (#92,  1/4/ 
84) 

San  Luis  Rey  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  CA 
(#96,  lO/ia'84) 

Wintu  Indians  of  Central  Valley,  Califor- 
nia. CA  (#97.  10/26/84) 

Northern  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Indians,  MO 
(#100,  7/26/85) 

Burt  Lake  Band  of  Ottawa  &  Chippewa  In- 
dians, Inc..  MI  (#101.  9/12/85) 

Pahrump  Band  of  Paiutes.  NV  (#105,  11/9/87) 

Wukchumni  Council,  CA  (#106,  2/22/68) 

Choinumni  Council,  CA  (#109,  7/14/88) 

Coastanoan  Band  of  Carmel  Mission  Indi- 
ans. CA  (#110.  9/16/88) 

Ohlone/Coastanoan  Muwekma  Tribe,  CA 
(#111,  5/9/89) 

Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequot  Indians  of  CT 
(#113.  6/20/89) 

Canoncito  Band  of  Navajos,  NM  (#114,  7/31/ 
89) 

Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands  of  Odawa  Indi- 
ans, MI  (#115.  9/27/89) 

Salinan  Nation.  CA  (#116.  10/10/89) 

Revived  Ouachita  Indians  of  AR  &  America 
(#118.  4/25/90) 

Meherrin  Indian  Tribe,  NC  (#119,  8/2/90) 
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Amah  Band  of  Ohlone/Coastanoan  Indians. 
CA  (#120.  9/18/90) 

Etowah  Cherokee  Nation.  TN  (#122.  1/2/91) 

Upper  Kispoko  Band  of  the  Shawnee  Na- 
tion. IN  (#123.  4/10/91) 

Piqua  Sept  of  Phio  Shawnee  Indians.  OH 
(#124.  4/16/91) 

Little  River  Band  of  Ottawa  Indians.  MI 
(#125.  6/4/91) 

Chickamauga  Cherokee  Indian  Nation  of 
AR  &  MO  (#100a,  9/5/91) 

Lake  Superior  Chippewa  of  Marquette. 
Inc.,  MI  (#126,  12/31/91) 

Nanticoke  Lenni-Lenape  Indians,  NJ  (#127, 
1/3/92) 

Northern  Cherokee  Nation  of  Old  Louisi- 
ana Terr,  MO  (»100b,  2/19/92)  GunLake  Village 
Band  Si  Ottawa  Colony  Bard  of  Grand  River 
Ottawa  Indians,  MI  (#128,  fr24/92) 

Inactive/Does  not  respond  to  BAR  inquires— 
19: 

Group  has  not  responded  to  written  in- 
quires— (14): 

Little  Shell  Band  of  North  Dakota,  ND 
(#18,  11/11/75) 

Four  Hole  Indian  Orgn/Edisto  Tribe.  SC 
(»23,  12/30/76) 

Delaware-Muncie,  KS  (#33,  6/19/78) 

Coree  [formerly  Faircloth]  Indians.  NC 
(#39,  8/5/78) 

Shawnee  Nation  U.K.B..  IN  [formerly 
Shawnee  Nation.  United  Remnant  Band.  OH] 
(#48,  3/13A79) 

North  Eastern  U.S.  Miami  Inter-Tribal 
Council.  OH  (#50.  4/9/79) 

Santee  Tribe.  White  Oak  Indian  Commu- 
nity, SC  (#53,  6/4/79) 

Alleghenny  Nation  (Ohio  Band),  OH  (#60, 
11/3/79) 

United  Rappahannock  Tribe,  Inc.,  VA  (#61 
11/16^79) 

Charokees  of  Jackson  County,  Alabama, 
AL  (#77,  9/23/81) 

Christian  Pembina  Chippewa  Indians,  ND 
(#94,  6/26/84) 

Cherokee-Powhattan  Indian  Association. 
NC  (#95,  97/84) 

Wlntoon  Indians.  CA  (#98,  10/26/84) 

Cherokees  of  SE  Alabama.  AL  (#107,  5/27/88) 

Efforts  to  contact  have  been  unsuccessful— 
(5): 

Cherokee  Indians  of  Georgia,  Inc.,  GA  (#27, 

8/8A77) 

Kah-Bay-Kah-Nong  (Warroad  Chippewa), 
MN  (#46,  2/12/79) 

Upper  Mattaponi  Indian  Tribal  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  VA  (#62,  n/26/79) 

Consolidated  Bahwetig  Ojibwas  and  Mack- 
inac Tribe.  MI  (#64,  12/4^79) 

Chuckchansi  Yokotch  Tribe,  CA  (#99,  S«/85) 

CASES  IN  LITIGATION- 3 

Samish  (Denied  Acknowledgment  5/6/87) 
San  Juan  Paiute  (Acknowledged  3/28/90) 
lone  (Letter  of  Intent  to  Petition.  1916) 

CASES  RESOLVEI>— a 

Resolved  by  Department — (23) 
Acknowledged  through  25  CFR  83—8: 

297:  Grand  Traverse  Band  of  Ottawa  & 
Chippewa,  MI  (#3)  (effective  S/71/90) 

175:  Jamestown  Clallam  Tribe.  WA  (#19) 
(eff.  210/81) 

200:  Tunica-Blloxi  Indian  Tribe,  LA  (#1) 
(eff.  9/25/81) 

199:  Death  Valley  Timbi-Sha  Shoesbone 
Bank.  CA  (#51)  (eff.  1/3/83) 

1170:  Narragansett  Indian  Tribe,  RI  (#59) 
(eff.  4/11/83) 

1470:  Poarch  Band  of  Creeks,  AL  (#13)  (eff. 
8/10/84) 

521:  Wampanoag  Tribal  Council  of  Gay 
Head.  MA  (#76)  (eff.  4/11/87) 

188:  San  Juan  Southern  Paiute  Tribe,  AZ 
(#71)  (eff.  3/28/90) 
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Denied  acknowledgment  through  25  CFR  83— 
13: 

1041:  Lower  Muskogee  Creek  Tribe-East  of 
the  Mississippi.  GA  (»8)  (effective  12/21/81) 

2G96:  Creeks  East  of  the  Mississippi.  FL 
(«10)  (eff.  12^1/«1) 

34:  Munaee— Thames  River  Delaware.  CO 
(#26)  (eff.  L/3/83) 

1321:  United  Lumbee  Nation  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  America.  CA  (»70)  (eff.  7/2^85) 

1530:  Kaweah  Indian  Nation.  CA  (»70a)  (eff. 
&1(V85) 

324:  Principal  Creek  Indian  Nation.  AL  (»7) 
(eff.  »1(V85) 

823:  Southeastern  Cherokee  Confederacy 
(SECC).  GA  (029)  (eff.  11/2&B5) 

609:  Northwest  Cherokee  Wolf  Band.  SECC. 
OR  (»29a)  (eff.  11/2^86) 

87:  Red  Clay  Inter-trlbal  Indian  Band. 
SECC.  TN  «»29b)  (eff.  ll/2&«5) 

304:  Tchlnouck  Indians.  OR  (#52)  (eff.  3/17/ 
86) 

590:  Samlsh  Indian  Tribe.  Inc..  WA  (#14) 
(eff.  V&«7) 

275;  MaChls  Lower  AL  Creek  Indian  Tribe. 
Al  (#87)  (eff.  8/22/88) 

4381:  Miami  Nation  of  Indians  of  State  of 
IN.  Inc..  IN  (#66)  (eff.  8/17/92) 

Determined  Part  of  Recognized  Tribe— 1 

650:  Texas  Band  of  Traditional  Kickapocs. 
TX  (#54)  (Determined  part  of  recognized 
tribe  9/14/81;  petition  withdrawn) 

Sutus  Clarified  by  Legislation  at 
Department's  Request— 1 

c224:  Lac  Vieux  Desert  Band  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior Chippewa  Indians.  MI  (#6)  (legls  clari- 
fication of  recog'n  status  9/8/88) 

Resolved  by  Congress— <4) 
Legislative  Restoration— 1 

328:  Confederated  Tribes  of  Coos.  Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  Indians.  OR  (#17)  (legls 
restoration  10/17/84) 

Legislative  Recognition— 3 

651:  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indians. 
OR  (#72)  (legls  recognition  12/29/82) 

55:  Western  (Mashantucket)  Pequot  Tribe. 
CT  (#42)  (legis  recog'n  l(H8/83  in  association 
with  eastern  land  claims  suit) 

611:  Aroostock  Band  of  Micmaca.  ME  (#103) 
(legis  recogn  11/2&91) 

Resolved  by  other  means— (1) 

Petition  withdrawn  (merged  with  another 

petition)— 1: 
PoUwatomi  Indians  of  IN  &  MI.  Inc..  MI 
(#75)   and   Potawatomi   Indian   Nation.   Inc. 
(Pokagon).   MI  (#78)  merged;  now   Pokagon 
(#75/78) 

CASES  REQUIRING  L-EOISLATIVK  ACTION— T 

Cases  requiring  legislation  to  permit 
processing  under  25  CFR  83—7: 

Lumbee  Regional  Development  Associa- 
tion (LRDA/Lumbee)  (#65) 

Hatteras  Tuscarora  Indians.  NC  (#34) 

Cherokee  Indians  of  Robeson  and  Adjoining 
Counties.  NC  (#44) 

Tuscarora  Indian  Tribe.  Drowning  Creek 
Res.  NC  (#73) 

Waccamaw  Siouan  Development  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  NC  (#88) 

cnterokee  Indians  of  Hoke  (bounty.  Inc..  NC 
(#91) 

Tuscarora  Nation  of  North  Carolina.  NC 
(#102) 

Note 

Petitioners  on  hand  with  Acknowledgment 
staff  organized  Oct.  1978:  40. 

New  petitioners  since  Oct.  1978;  96. 

Total  Petitions:  135. 

136  total  petitioners.  Includes  8  groups  that 
Initially  petitioned  as  part  of  other  groups. 
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but  have  since  split  off  to  petition  independ- 
ently. 

D  1310 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield   2  minutes   to    the   gentlewoman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mrs.  Clayton]. 

Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
stand  to  express  my  support  for  the 
passage  of  H.R.  334.  the  Lumbee  Rec- 
ognition Act. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  formally 
recognized  the  Lumbee  Indians  in  1885. 
Under  legislation  passed  in  1956.  Con- 
gress lamely  recognized  them  as  an  In- 
dian tribe— in  name  only— but  denied 
them  services  due  all  recognized  Indi- 
ans through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. They  are  an  independent  Indian 
community  residing  in  eastern  North 
Carolina,  predominently  In  Robeson 
County,  but  spreading  into  surrounding 
coimties.  Including  Cumberland  and 
Bladen  Counties,  which  are  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  They  host  a  mem- 
bership of  over  40.000.  The  Lumbees  are 
proud  people — proud  of  their  heritage 
and  of  their  community.  They  teach 
their  children  this  heritage  and  raise 
them  to  be  proud  to  be  Lumbee  and 
proud  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

This  tribe  has  been  seeking  Federal 
recognition  since  1899.  yet  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  consistently 
denied  them  tribal  status.  Finally  in 
1956.  Congress  did  recognize  the 
Lumbee  Tribe;  however,  precluding 
these  people  from  the  Federal  services 
to  which  other  Indian  tribes  are  enti- 
tled. It  is  time  to  rectify  this  situation 
and  make  the  Lumbees  a  nationally 
recognized  tribe  and  treat  them  with 
the  same  respect  other  tribes  across 
the  Nation  are  treated. 

It  is  a  travesty  that  the  Lumbee  is 
being  prevented  from  full  recognition 
Just  because  there  are  other  tribes  who 
fear  their  own  Federal  funding  will  be 
effected. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Thomas  of  Wyoming. 
He  would  have  the  tribe  go  back 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
when,  in  fact,  this  has  been  tried  many 
times  in  the  past.  The  tribe  has  been 
turned  away  in  large  part  due  to  the 
population  which  officials  in  the  Inte- 
rior Department  believe  could  restrict 
funding  to  other  tribes.  They  should  be 
recognized  solely  because  they  are  a 
proven  Indian  tribe  and  should  not  be 
denied  due  to  the  fiscal  situation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  following 
material  on  the  Lumbee  Recognition 
Act,  H.R.  334: 

Objections  and  Responses— Lumbee 
RECOONrnON  ACT.  H.R.  334 
THERE  IS  ALREADY   AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROC- 
ESS AT  BIA.  WHY  AREN'T  THE  LUMBEE  USING 

rr? 

The  Associate  Solicitor  at  the  Interior  De- 
partment ruled  In  October  of  1989.  that  the 
Lumbee  Tribe  was  ineligible  to  proceed 
through  the  BIA  process,  due  to  a  statutory 


bar  In  the  1956  Lumbee  Act  (copy  of  opinion 
Is  attached).  The  1956  Lumbee  Act  recogmized 
the  Lumbees  by  name,  but  prohibited  them 
from  receiving  any  benefits  or  services  trom 
the  federal  government. 

Aside  from  present  ineligibility,  the  his- 
toric bias  of  the  BIA  against  Lumbee  will 
preclude  any  favorable  administrative  ac- 
tion. In  1991.  BLA  officials  testified  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  at  a  recent  Joint  hearing  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  During  that  hearing,  present 
Branch  of  Acknowledgemt.il  and  Research 
personnel  made  It  clear  that  they  intend  to 
deny  the  Lumbee  petition  under  current  reg- 
ulations despite  the  recommendations  of 
other  academic  scholars. 

WHY  NOT  REPKAL  THE  1966  LEGISLATION.  THEN 
REQUIRE  THE  LUMBEES  TO  PROCEED  THROUGH 
THE  BlA  PROCESS? 

Congress  has  never  required  any  Indian 
group  to  obtain  both  legislation  and  admin- 
istrative action  to  become  recognized.  Over 
the  fifteen  years  that  the  Department's  ac- 
knowledgement process  hen  been  in  place. 
Congress  has  considered  the  status  of  ten 
other  tribes  subject  to  statutes  thao  barrec) 
them  from  the  administrative  process.  In 
each  case.  Congress  enacted  comprehensive 
recognition  legislation.  One  of  these  situa- 
tions, that  the  Ysleta  del  Sur  (formerly 
Tlwa)  of  Texas,  is  very  "Imilar  to  the 
Lumbee  situation  in  that  the  tribe  had  no  re- 
lationship with  the  federal  government  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  terminatlon-tyi)e  leg- 
islation that  precluded  administrative  ac- 
knowledgment. The  language  In  the  Tlwa 
bill  was  modeled  after  the  Lumbee  bill  and 
Congress  has  since  restored  their  recognition 
rights.  The  Lumbee  Tribe  is  simply  asking 
Congress  to  follow  through  with  its  paist 
practice  in  these  situations. 

HAS  THE  LUMBEES'  NATIVE  AMERICAN  IDENTrTY 
BEEN  FIRMLY  ESTABLISHED? 

The  Committee's  hearing  record  contains 
testimony  from  leading  anthropologists  and 
historians,  notably  Dr.  William  Sturtevant 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  has  con- 
cluded that  the  Lumbee  Tribe  meet  all  the 
criteria  for  federal  recognition.  The  Lumbees 
were  recognized  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1885.  and  began  seeking  federal  rec- 
ognition in  1888.  In  response  to  federal  bills, 
Congress  asked  the  Interior  Department  to 
Investigate  the  Tribe's  history  and  condi- 
tion. On  three  separate  occasions,  in  1912. 
1915.  and  1933.  the  Department  concluded 
that  the  Lumbees  were  Indeed  Indians,  exist- 
ing as  a  separate  and  independent  commu- 
nity. The  most  comprehensive  study,  done  in 
1914.  traced  their  origin  to  Cheraw  and  other 
coasUl  tribes.  This  study  far  exceeds  in 
length  and  detail  these  presently  done  by  the 
BIA  on  petitions  for  recognition. 

IF  THE  RECORD  IS  CLEAR,  WHY  HAVEN'T  THEY 
ALREADY  BEEN  RECOGNIZED? 

Each  time  a  bill  was  introduced  to  recog- 
nize the  Lumbee  Tribe,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  testified  in  opposition,  generally 
because  of  the  size  and  consequent  cost  of 
recognizing  the  tribe.  Recent  history  also  re- 
flects this  concern  on  the  part  of  the  BIA. 
The  Bureau's  objections  about  the  size  of  the 
Lumbee  has  come  up  repeatedly  in  off-the- 
record  discussions  between  members  of  the 
Lumbee  Tribe  and  some  BIA  officials.  BIA 
officials  often  privately  acknowledge  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  size  of  the  tribe,  the 
Lumbee  Tribe  would  have  been  recognized 
long  ago.  Secretary  Babltt.  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  supports  H.R.  334  and 
the  Administration  has  recently  stated  that 
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they  have  no  longer  have  any  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

IS  THE  TRIBE'S  ENROLLMENT  PROCESS  LEGITI- 
MATE SO  THAT  ONLY  LUMBEE  INDIANS  ARE  EN- 
ROLLED? 

The  Lumbee  Tribe  requires  documentation 
to  prove  eligibility  for  every  individual  that 
applies.  An  applicant  must  be  a  descendant 
of  an  ancestor  that  appeared  on  the  1890  and 
1900  census.  Of  the  40.000  enrolled  members, 
approximately  90%  reside  in  Robeson  and  ad- 
joining counties.  All  of  the  members  have 
proven  Lumbee  ancestry  and  maintain  close 
ties  to  the  tribe  and  community.  In  addition. 
H.R.  334  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  verify  the  validity  of  the  Lumbee  roll. 

WOULDN'T  LUMBEE  RECOGNmON  OPEN  THE 
FLOODGATES  FOR  OTHER  TRIBES  SEEKING 
RECOONmON? 

There  will  always  be  tribes  who  seek  rec- 
ognition legislatively,  but  most  of  these 
tribes  are  eligible  for  the  BIA  process.  The 
'56  Act  is  the  only  remaining  termination 
era  statute  that  bars  administrative  action 
on  tribal  status  according  to  the  Department 
of  Interior.  Earlier  this  month.  Congress 
passed  a  bill  which  finalized  a  land  claims 
settlement  as  well  as  federal  recognition  for 
the  Catawba  Tribe  in  South  Carolina.  There- 
fore. Lumbee  is  the  only  remaining  tribe  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  Committee  would  be  fol- 
lowing precedent  by  recognizing  the  Lumbee 
legislatively  and  would  not  establish  a  prece- 
dent for  any  other  tribe  to  do  the  same. 

DO  OTHER  TRIBES  SUPPORT  THE  LUMBEE  BILL? 

Most  Of  the  tribes  that  have  been  willing 
to  meet  with  Lumbee  leaders  support  the 
legislative  efforts  of  the  tribe.  However, 
there  are  tribes,  especially  those  in  the  west- 
em  states  who  are  not  as  familiar  with 
Lumbee  and  their  special  eastern  heritage. 
Other  tribes  mistakenly  think  the  Lumbee 
would  be  receiving  preferential  treatment  if 
they  were  recognized  legislatively.  There  is 
some  concern  that  they  will  receive  fewer 
benefits  if  the  Lumbees  are  brought  into  the 
picture.  HR  334  addresses  these  concerns  by 
stating  that  Lumbee  is  not  eligible  for  serv- 
ices until  additional  funds  are  appropriated 
specifically  for  the  tribe. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  BUDGETARY  IMPACT  OF 
LUMBEB  RECOGNITION  ON  THE  NEEDS  OF 
OTHER  TRIBES? 

Several  provisions  are  included  to  give  the 
Appropriations  Committee  flexibility  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  the  Lumbee  people,  with- 
out threatening  the  budgets  of  other  feder- 
ally recognized  tribes.  This  legislation  re- 
quires that  any  BIA  funding  for  the  Lumbee 
must  come  through  a  separate  appropriation, 
separate  from  outlays  for  other  federally  rec- 
ognized tribes.  This  funding  mechanism  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  Interior  during 
the  Reagan  Administration. 

If  H.R.  334  was  passed,  it  would  be  three  to 
four  more  years  before  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  completed  its  evaluation  of 
the  Tribe's  membership  rolls  and  budgetary 
needs.  The  CBO  has  stated  that  this  bill  is 
not  subject  to  pay-as-you-go  procedures  be- 
cause it  would  not  affect  direct  spending  or 
receipts. 

DO  THE  LUMBEE  PLAN  TO  OPEN  GAMING 
OPERA'nONS  OR  CASINOS? 

No.  In  fact,  the  current  tribal  government 
has  passed  a  resolution  which  states  that  it 
is  not  their  intention  now  or  in  the  future  to 
engage  in  Indian  gaming  activity. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
American  Samoa  [Mr.  Faleomavaega]. 


Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  first  commend  our  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  for 
his  leadership  and  hard  work,  and 
whereby  this  bill  is  now  before  us  for 
consideration.  Also  I  want  to  thank 
our  full  committee  chairman,  George 
MILLER,  for  his  guidance  and  support 
throughout  the  hearings  process,  and 
the  approval  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  especially 
recogmize  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]  as  the  chief  spon- 
sor of  H.R.  334— this  bill  simply  will 
provide  that  the  Lumbee  Indian  Tribe 
of  North  Carolina  will  be  given  Federal 
recognition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  any  colleague  and  friend  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas],  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs.  I  respect  his 
opinions  and  in  some  instances  we  have 
agreed  on  policies  and  legislation 
brought  before  the  committee.  I  regret, 
however,  that  we  have  an  honest  dis- 
agreement concerning  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Our  critics  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  process,  that  is.  the  rec- 
ognition process  that  was  established 
Federal  regulations  since  1978. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Lumbee  Tribe 
went  through  the  process — 7  more 
years  of  haggling  with  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  costing  the  tribe  over 
$500,000  for  the  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Lumbee  people 
have  been  subjected  to  110  years  of 
cruel  and  demeaning  processes  imposed 
upon  them  by  our  own  national  Gov- 
ernment. And  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  institution— the  Congress  of  the 
United  States— has  to  take  full  respon- 
sibility for  this  tragic  episode  of  our 
dealings  with  native  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  the  110- 
year  period  these  noble  people  have 
been  subjected  to  several  processes  in- 
stituted by  our  own  Federal  Govern- 
ment. First,  our  national  process  was 
to  exterminate  the  native  Americans. 
Then,  our  next  national  policy  was  to 
forcibly  remove  the  native  Americans 
from  their  homelands,  and  as  evidenced 
by  trails  of  many  tears  and  trails  of 
broken  treaties  and  promises.  Our 
third  national  policy  or  process  then 
was  to  assimilate  native  Americans 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life — 
make  them  all  Americans— bury  their 
culture  and  desecrate  the  graves  of  the 
millions  who  have  passed  on.  Still  yet, 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  fourth  national 
process  toward  native  Americans  was 
most  of  termination,  that  is,  do  not 
even  call  them  tribes  or  Americans  In- 
dians anymore.  Then  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, another  national  process 
that  has  evolved  was  to  divide  and  di- 
vide again  the  native  Americans,  that 
is,  have  the  tribes  fight  among  them- 
selves given  the  limited  resources  they 
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have  to  live  under  most  unfavorable 
living  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  plead  with  my 
colleagues  of  the  House.  The  Lumbees 
do  not  want  handouts  and  they  are  not 
begging  for  Federal  recognition.  In  the 
almost  5  years  that  to  have  served  as  a 
member  of  this  committees  that  han- 
dles native  American  issues — the  hear- 
ings and  testimonies  that  I  have  lis- 
tened to  concerning  the  Lumbee  Tribe 
of  North  Carolina,  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed a  record  as  clear  on  how  the 
Federal  Government— and  specifically 
this  institution,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  specific  and  clear 
mandate  from  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion—that we  have  failed  miserably  to 
provide  the  Lumbee  Tribe  proper  rec- 
ognition. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  fi-om  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QuiLLEN],  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
for  his  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  all  do  the  right 
thing.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  334. 

D  1320 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose],  the  author 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
the  House  passed  the  Lumbee  Recogni- 
tion Act,  and  I  am  pleased  that  this 
body  has  an  opportunity  today  to  once 
again  take  the  first  step  toward  the 
recognition  of  a  group  of  native  Ameri- 
cans which  I  have  been  fortunate  to 
represent  during  my  time  in  Congress. 
The  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians 
have  maintained  a  distinct  community 
in  southeastern  North  Carolina  for 
hundreds  of  years.  This  alone  is  im- 
pressive, considering  early  European 
settlement  in  this  region  and  numerous 
attempts  to  drive  these  native  Ameri- 
cans out  of  the  area. 

The  Lumbee  have  been  active  and  re- 
spected members  of  the  national  native 
American  community  for  many  years. 
The  tribe  was  recognized  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  in  1885.  In  fact,  it 
seems  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  only  entity  which  has  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  Lumbee  and  its  special  her- 
itage. On  June  7.  1956,  Congress  passed 
a  bill  which  left  their  status  as  recog- 
nized native  Americans  in  limbo.  Thir- 
ty-seven years  have  passed  and  the 
Lumbee's  status  is  still  unresolved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  impor- 
tant points  that  I  would  like  to  make 
so  that  Members  can  understand  why 
the  Lumbee's  situation  is  unique  and 
deserves  special  attention. 

First,  the  Associate  Solicitor  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  ruled  in  1989  that  the  1956  act 
precluded  the  tribe  from  proceeding 
through  the  administrative  process  for 
recogrnition.  This  ruling  came  2  years 
after  the  tribe  had  submitted  their 
painstakingly  prepared  petition  to  the 
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BIA.  In  fact,  the  tribe  spent  10  years 
assembling  documentation  for  its  peti- 
tion and  raising  funds  for  legal  costs. 
Obviously,  the  Lumbee  have  made 
every  effort  to  comply  with  the  BLA's 
recognition  process.  That  process  has 
failed  them,  and  now  they  are  placed  in 
a  position  where  legislative  action  is 
not  a  choice,  but  a  necessity. 

Second,  eight  other  tribes  have  also 
been  ruled  to  be  ineligible  for  the  Fed- 
eral acknowledgment  process  since 
1980.  The  Catawba  Tribe's  situation 
was  recently  resolved  through  legisla- 
tion, and  that  bill  is  expected  to  be 
signed  into  law  in  the  near  future.  La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  the  Lumbee  is  the 
last  tribe  to  find  Itself  in  this  predica- 
ment. Congress  has  dealt  with  the 
other  ineligible  tribes  through  legisla- 
tion, and  no  other  tribe  has  been  asked 
to  go  through,  back  through  the  BIA 
process  in  order  to  be  recognized.  Con 
gress  has  established  a  precedent,  and 
it  is  only  fair  that  it  be  applied  equi- 
tably in  this  case  as  well. 

Third.  I  am  aware  that  some  Mem- 
bers are  frustrated  with  the  Federal  ac- 
knowledgment process  and  would  like 
to  see  it  changed.  I  certainly  support 
the  idea  that  the  process  needs  to  be 
reformed.  But  the  Lumbee  is  the  only 
remaining  tribe  with  circumstances 
that  set  them  apart  from  all  others, 
and  they  should  be  dealt  with  first. 
This  tribe  has  been  studied  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  three  sepa- 
rate occasions,  in  1912.  1915.  and  1^, 
and  It  was  concluded  each  time  that 
the  Lumbee  were  Indians  with  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  community.  They 
do  not  need  to  be  examined  again  by 
the  BIA  and  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Acknowledgment  and  Recognition.  It  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  right  the  in- 
justice which  it  created  in  1956. 

Because  of  their  status  as  a  State 
recognized  tribe,  the  tribe  already  re- 
ceives some  Federal  services  from  the 
Office  of  Indian  Eklucation  and  the  Ad- 
ministration for  native  Americans.  The 
Indian  Health  Service  allows  Lumbee 
to  receive  scholarships  but  will  not 
give  medical  services  to  the  members 
of  the  tribe.  Clearly,  one  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government  recognizes  the 
tribe  as  Indian  people  while  the  other 
hand  does  not.  This  tribe  deserves  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  that  other 
native  Americans  have  across  the  land. 
The  current  system  of  federally  recog- 
nized tribes  versus  non-federally-recog- 
nized tribes  creates  unnecessary  fric- 
tion amongst  these  people.  It  makes 
the  non-federally-recognlzed  people 
feel  like  second-class  citizens. 

Finally,  there  are  other  Indian 
groups  In  my  congressional  district 
that  are  adversely  affected  by  the 
Lumbee  Recognition  Act  of  1956.  The 
1956  act  gave  the  Lumbee  name  to  all 
Indians  in  Robeson  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties. However,  there  are  Indians  in  this 
area  who  Identify  themselves  as  a  sepa- 
rate group  other   than   Lumbee.   This 
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bill  would  allow  those  groups  to  peti- 
tion separately  for  recognition.  With- 
out this  legislation,  they  are  deemed 
Ineligible  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Lumbee  are  restricted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
oppose  the  substitute  which  will  be  of- 
fered and  p£i8s  the  Lumbee  Recognition 
Act  so  that  the  history  books  can  be 
corrected  and  human  dignity  can  be  re- 
stored to  these  people  and  their  cul- 
ture. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr  Miller],  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Members  of  the  House,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation.  Un- 
fortunately we  are  once  again  consider- 
ing this  legislation,  a  bill  that  has  been 
around  this  Congress,  as  many  have 
said  already,  in  one  form  or  another  for 
the  last  100  years. 

I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources, 
Its  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas], 
for  their  work  on  this  legislation. 
While  we  do  not  have  complete  agree- 
ment among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  do  think  we  have  a  bill  that 
suldresses  a  very  important  problem,  a 
problem  that,  again,  has  been  high- 
lighted for  this  committee,  and  for  the 
House,  and  for  this  country  by  the  gen- 
t.leman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rose],  who  is  Insistent  upon  our  com- 
mittee meeting  its  obligations  and  re- 
porting out  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  numerous 
hearings  on  this  legislation,  have 
taken  testimony  and  evidence.  Our 
good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
American  Samoa  [Mr.  Falegmavaega], 
has  chaired  these  hearings,  has  listened 
to  the  witnesses,  and  I  think  we  are  in 
complete  agreement  that  this  bill  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  correct  a  very  se- 
rious injustice  in  that  nobody  can  deny 
that  the  Lumbee  are  Indians,  and  it  is 
very  clear  that  they  do.  in  fact,  deserve 
immediate  recognition. 

There  are  some  who  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Lumbee  could  go 
through  the  Federal  administration 
recognition  process,  but  at  the  same 
time  all  recogrnize  that  that  process 
has  broken  down,  it  is  not  working,  and 
in  fact  It  may  be  more  designed  to  pre- 
vent justifled  recognition  than  it  is  to 
help  those  tribes  who  can  prove  their 
case.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  this  bill 
provides  the  Lumbee  what  they  should 
have,  and  that  is  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Lumbee,  and  the  official 
recognition  of  the  Indian  heritage  of 
the  Lumbee  people,  and  to  forestall 
this  legislation  any  longer  would  be  to 
continue  one  of  the  longer  running  in- 
justices in  the  long  history  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's relationship  with  the  Indian 


nations,  with  the  Indian  nations  of  this 
country. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  support  this  legislation,  that  we 
would  pass  it  again,  slb  we  have  in  the 
past,  and  that  the  Senate  would  ad- 
dress this  problem  immediately,  and 
we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  right 
this  wrong,  and  again  I  want  to  thank 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose],  for  his  help 
in  working  this  Issue  to  get  it  to  the 
floor  and  to  get  our  attention,  and  my 
thanks  again  to  the  subcommittee,  and 
I  ask  for  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Tay- 
lor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  first  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  Congressman 
Rose,  for  his  effort  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
dians of  Robeson  County  and  in  all  of 
North  Carolina.  However.  I  rise  today 
to  oppose  this  bill. 

I  represent  a  district  which  encom- 
passes the  area  of  the  eastern  band  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  Congress  and  the 
administration  often  abused  the  Amer- 
ican Indians  of  this  Nation.  In  my  dis- 
trict, Andrew  Jackson  tried  to  move 
the  entire  Cherokee  Nation  to  Okla- 
homa. Many  died  while  walking  the 
Trail  of  Tears,  which  many  people  have 
heard  about.  They  are  remembered  in  a 
drama  on  the  Cherokee  reservation  by 
those  that  stayed — that  Is,  those  that 
evaded  capture  by  the  soldiers — and 
those  that  returned  back  to  western 
North  Carolina. 

As  we  have  heard  before,  the  bulk  of 
Indian  tribes  were  established  by  trea- 
ty, many  of  them  following  wars  in 
this  country.  What  does  it  mean  to  be 
a  federally  recognized  tribe?  It  is  a  for- 
mal act  that  establishes  a  govemment- 
to-govemment  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  recognized 
tribe.  It  Institutionalizes  the  tribe's 
quasi-sovereign  status,  giving  it  the 
power  to  tax  and  to  establish  a  judici- 
ary and  it  gives  the  tribe  the  right  to 
treatment  as  a  sovereign  nation. 

This  relationship  is  unique  in  the 
world.  Tribes  view  it  as  almost  sacred. 
Many  American  Indians  died  for  this 
right.  It  must  be  taken  seriously  and 
protected. 

The  history  of  Federal  recognition  of 
Indian  tribes  has  been  plagued  with 
pitfalls  and  perceived  as  arbitrary  and 
excessively  political.  In  1978.  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  after  exhaustive  con- 
sultations with  Indians,  established 
procedures  to  provide  a  uniform  ap- 
proach to  the  recognition  process. 
Called  the  Federal  Acknowledgement 
Process  [FAP],  the  regulations  set 
forth  seven  criteria  a  petitioning  group 
must  meet  to  be  deemed  a  recognized 
tribe,  including  a  historical,  genea- 
logical and  cultural  background. 
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What  we  would  be  doing  today  with 
this  bill  is  to  replace  that  orderly  proc- 
ess and  again  return  to  a  method  where 
recognition  is  granted  for  arbitrary 
and  political  reasons.  This  would  be 
done  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  Indians. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this 
vote.  This  is  a  vote  against  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  not  for  them  The  Chero- 
kee Nation,  the  Eastern  band  of  which 
are  located  in  my  district,  strongly  op- 
poses this  bill.  The  Hatteras  Tuscarora, 
located  among  the  Lumbees  in  Robeson 
County,  have  stated  that  they  oppose 
this  bill.  Under  H.R.  334.  they  will  be 
subsumed,  but  they  want  to  apply  for 
tribal  recognition  through  the  FAP 
process.  I  have  received  letters  that 
support  the  FAP  process  and  a  strict 
adherence  to  a  systemic  recognition 
process  from  various  tribes  in  Arizona. 
California,  Nevada,  North  Carolina. 
Oklahoma,  Michigan,  Washington,  Or- 
egon, Idaho,  Montana,  California,  Min- 
nesota, New  Mexico. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  the 
American  Indian  has  an  established 
process  for  tribal  recognition.  They 
want  to  keep  this  orderly  process,  and 
not  return  to  a  political  logrolling 
process. 

Do  the  Lumbees  deserve  Federal  rec- 
ognition? I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion and  Congress  should  not  deter- 
mine it.  If  we  do  this,  what  do  we  do 
with  the  numerous  other  groups  across 
this  Nation  who  want  to  be  recognized'' 
Do  we  immediately  put  bills  before  this 
body  to  consider  these  groups'* 

And  what  about  those  groups  who 
were  turned  down  through  the  FAP 
process?  Can  we  say  that  those  who 
were  turned  down  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  come  back  through  the  legis- 
lative process,  and,  if  they  can,  find  a 
legislator  here  with  enough  power  that 
they  become  federally  recognized  as  a 
tribe  of  American  Indians? 

Let  me  emphasize  that  what  the 
American  Indians  and  certainly  the 
Cherokee  in  my  district  have  expressed 
eloquently  to  me  is  that  they  do  not 
object  and  question  this  bill  based  on 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  financial 
loss  to  one  tribe  versus  another  tribe. 
They  are  not  considering  this  from  a 
monetary  standpoint.  We  appropriate 
precious  little  now  to  support  the 
tribes  of  this  country.  The  tribes  that  I 
have  met  with  have  expressed  to  me 
their  concern  that  we  will  dilute  a  very 
sacred  recognition  process,  and  they 
consider  It  most  serious.  They  feel  it 
will  return  tribal  recognition  to  a  po- 
litical process  that  will  depend  more  on 
political  power  rather  than  true  Indian 
heritage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Support  the  American  Indians  of 
this  country  and  vote  against  this  bill. 

D  1330 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.   Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lancaster]. 


Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  Chairman  Rose  for  bringing 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  to 
the  floor  once  again  and  Chairman 
Richardson  and  the  others  who  have 
worked  so  hard  with  Chairman  Rose  to 
see  that  justice  long  denied  is  finally 
granted  to  the  Lumbee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina.  Though  most  of  those 
Indians  live  within  the  constituency  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rose],  a  number  of  them  live  in 
my  district,  and  I  know  them  well.  It 
has  certainly  been  my  pleasure  to  get 
to  know  the  Lumbee  Indians  in  my  dis- 
trict and  to  learn  of  their  long  tradi- 
tions and  their  proud  and  unique  herit- 
age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  thing  that 
happens  to  have  occurred  In  my  dis- 
trict was  the  first  English  colony  wais 
established  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  my  district.  It  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  Elarth,  and  Is  now 
known  as  the  Lost  Colony.  An  out- 
standing outdoor  drama  is  presented 
each  year  on  it.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  oral  tradition  of  the 
Lumbee  Indians,  it  is  passed  down 
through  the  years  that  it  was  the 
Lumbee  Indians  who  befriended  these 
English  colonists.  Who,  when  they  fled 
the  island  off  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Outer  Banks,  and  went  Inland, 
they  befriended  them,  took  them  under 
their  wing  and  under  their  care,  and  ul- 
timately absorbed  them  into  their 
tribe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  that  kind  of  hos- 
pitality that  one  feels  whenever  they 
are  with  the  Lumbee  Indians,  because 
they  are  a  warm  and  hospitable  people 
who  do  in  fact  deserve  the  recognition 
that  this  legislation  would  give. 

They  have  maintained  a  strong  oral 
tradition  that  carries  back  hundreds  of 
years  to  their  forbearers,  that  does  re- 
flect the  kind  of  uniqueness  as  an  In- 
dian nation  that  should  be  required  for 
recognition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  legislation  and  to  re- 
ject weakening  amendments,  so  that  at 
long  last  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina  will  receive  the  justice  they 
so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  stand  up  on  every  bill  and 
try  to  cut  $1  million  for  this  or  $1  mil- 
lion for  that.  This  progrram,  if  enacted, 
would  cost  taxpayers  $100  million  per 
year  forever,  just  for  the  Lumbees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  talk  about  a 
budget  buster,  $100  million  per  year, 
forever,  just  for  this  one  tribe. 

There  is  a  normal  process  that  one 
should  go  through  to  determine  if  they 
deserve  that  or  note.  This  body  should 
not  be  that  place. 

Those  that  are  trying  to  prove  that 
they  are  fiscally  conservative  need  to 


take  a  look  at  just  the  cost  of  this 
process  and  make  sure  that  the  process 
is  done  properly,  instead  of  us  getting 
involved. 

The  other  native  Americans  that  de- 
serve It,  yes,  if  they  are  deserving,  then 
let  them  go  through  the  normal  proc- 
ess that  it  takes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  conclude  this 
debate,  let  me  just  first  of  all  state 
that  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cunningham],  is 
not  correct.  This  does  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers $100  million  per  year. 

Let  me  be  very  precise.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that  the 
Lumbee  Tribe  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $80  to  $100  million  "only  if  the 
necessary  funds  are  appropriated." 

In  other  words,  what  we  would  have 
to  have  Is  line  items  specifically  for 
the  Lumbees  in  the  pot  of  money  that 
goes  toward  Indian  tribes.  I  repeat,  in 
the  pot  of  money  that  goes  to  Indian 
tribes,  there  is  no  allocation  for  the 
Lumbees. 

Let  us  say  there  is  going  to  be  a  need 
for  a  special  program  relating  to  the 
needs  of  the  Lumbee  Tribe.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  line  Item.  Because 
of  the  unique  status  the  Lumbees  will 
have,  it  Is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
cost.  The  cost  would  be  zero,  zero,  if 
the  Appropriations  Conmiittee  does  not 
choose  to  provide  funds  to  the 
Lumbees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Lumbees  choose 
this  8is  a  compromise.  They  did  not 
want  to  take  money  from  the  family  of 
tribes.  They  mainly  want  their  herit- 
age recognized. 

This  debate  Is  not  about  money. 
There  is  no  money  In  this  bill.  There 
has  to  be  a  specific  line  item. 

Mr.  FALEGMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  American  Samoa. 

Mr.  FALEGMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  echo  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee with  reference  to  comments 
made  earlier  by  our  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  trom  California  [Mr. 
Cunningham],  that  at  this  point  we  are 
quantifying  40,000  Americans,  of  whom 
over  400  fought  and  died  in  our  wars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  gave  $5  billion  to 
Iraq.  Nobody  seems  to  be  paying  any 
attention  to  that  amount  of  money. 
Here  we  are  talking  about  $100  million, 
if  it  ever  comes  to  that  amount,  to 
Americans  who  fought  and  died  for  this 
country.  Why  are  we  putting  money 
values  on  the  lives  of  these  people  who 
have  been  asking  for  just  recognition? 
And  that  is  all  this  legislation  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  talking 
about  money.  We  are  talking  about 
giving  these  people  what  is  rightfully 
theirs,  full  recognition.  I  think  it  is 
overdue. 
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Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  is  that,  first 
of  all,  if  the  money  is  not  there,  then 
the  other  tribes  will  suffer.  I  think 
that  is  why  some  of  the  other  tribes 
are  maybe  against  this,  if  we  do  not  get 
line  items. 

If  this  tribe  wanted  just  recognition 
and  would  waive  all  the  other  rights,  I 
would  support  it,  just  to  recognize 
their  heritage.  But  we  are  trying  to 
eliminate  welfare  states.  As  a  native 
American  you  qualify  for  special  bene- 
fits. We  are  trying  to  do  away  with  the 
welfare  state  in  this  country,  instead 
of  creating  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  thing,  not  in 
my  district,  but  just  outside,  we  have  a 
real  problem  on  the  Barona  Indian  Res- 
ervation and  some  other  reservations 
of  gambling.  We  have  3,000  slot  ma- 
chines coming  in.  We  have  no  idea  con- 
cerning this.  The  sheriff  cannot  get  in- 
volved with  it.  I  just  see  the  problem 
that  could  come  out  if  we  give  full  rec- 
ognition and  the  rights  that  these 
tribes  would  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  want  to  have 
just  recognition  as  a  tribe  and  waive 
all  the  other  rights,  I  will  support  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Rich- 
ardson]. 

D  1340 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Shays]. 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we 
tread  very  carefully  on  this  issue.  It  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  recognition.  It  is  a 
matter  of  funds  being  appropriated.  It 
is  also  a  matter  of  whether  this  tribe 
can  have  a  gaming  casino. 

There  is  a  process  to  be  followed.  It  is 
a  process  that  requires  one  to  go  before 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  There  are 
seven  criteria. 

That  is  an  effort  to  protect  legiti- 
mate tribes,  and  it  is  also  a  recognition 
that  when  we  recogrnize  a  tribe,  it  is 
not  just  full  recognition.  It  means  they 
have  a  right  to  a  reservation.  It  means 
they  have  a  right  to  sovereignty,  a  na- 
tion within  a  nation. 

We  cannot  do  this  lightly.  We  have 
got  to  recognize  that  we  have  to  have 
some  process.  If  we  set  the  precedent 
that  we  are  doing  today,  I  fear  that  we 
have  just  basically  taken  away  the  ar- 
gument that  tribes  should  go  before 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  And  if  we 
take  that  away,  then  every  decision 
will  be  a  political  decision. 

It  will  be,  does  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]  have  the 
votes  to  get  it  through,  because  he  is  a 
powerful  Member  of  Congress,  or  does 
someone  else  have  the  power.  It  be- 
comes a  matter  of  individuals  and  not 
a  question  of  whether  the  merit  justi- 
fies it. 


Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Lumbees  do  not  want,  and  I  will  never 
agree  to,  a  separate  reservation.  They 
have  specifically  said  that  there  is  no 
land  for  a  reservation.  They  want  to 
live  in  their  community,  abide  by  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina,  abide  by  the 
local  authority.  And  the  tribal  council 
has  signed  a  very  broad  agreement  that 
they  will  never  ask  for  gaming  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  making  those  com- 
ments. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  they  have  the 
legal  right  to.  if  they  are  given  full  rec- 
ognition. And  that  is  what  troubles  me. 

We  know,  for  instance,  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  there  is  a  tribe  that  we 
think  has  a  net  profit  of  $400  million  a 
year;  $400  million  a  year  can  get  people 
to  decide  to  change  what  they  thought 
was  what  they  wanted  in  the  past. 

I  have  tremendous  concern  about  the 
precedent  we  are  establishing  here. 
There  is  a  criteria.  We  have  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  we  are  just  cir- 
cumventing that  process. 

I  fear  the  day  that  we  vote  this  out 
and  Members  then  have  an  argument 
that  is,  maybe  we  should  go  before  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  argu- 
ment is,  but  we  did  not  do  it  for  the 
Lumbees  or  we  did  not  do  it  for  this 
group. 

This  is  a  big  mistake.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment  that 
will  be  brought  forward  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas] 
that  will  say,  go  before  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  If  they  succeed  in  meet- 
ing those  seven  criteria,  then  they  will 
have  my  full  support  without  question. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  334.  the  Lumbee  Indian  Recogni- 
tion Act.  This  legislation  marks  the 
culmination  of  more  than  100  years  of 
effort  by  the  Lumbee  Indians  to  receive 
Federal  recognition. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  century.  Con- 
gress directed  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  investigate  the  history  and 
status  of  the  Lumbee  Indian  tribe.  Al- 
though these  studies,  and  two  con- 
sequent studies  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  concluded 
that  the  Lumbees  met  the  qualifica- 
tions for  identification  as  a  native 
American  Indian  tribe,  the  department 
continually  opposed  congressional  at- 
tempts to  recognize  the  Lumbees  be- 
cause of  the  tribe's  relatively  large  size 
and  the  possible  cost  of  Federal  rec- 
ognition. 

Finally,  in  1956  Congress  passed  the 
Lumbee     Act,     which     confirmed     the 


tribe's  status  as  a  legitimate  Indian 
tribe.  However,  it  did  not  provide  Fed- 
eral recognition.  This  was  in  keeping 
with  the  politics  of  the  time,  when  the 
Federal  Government  severed  relation- 
ships with  native  American  Indian 
tribes  which  had  been  formally  recog- 
nized. 

In  1978.  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
[BIA]  established  a  formal  process  by 
which  a  native  American  Indian  tribe 
could  petition  for  formal  Federal  rec- 
ognition, and  the  Lumbee  Indians  sub- 
mitted a  petition  to  the  BIA.  In  1989, 
the  associate  solicitor  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  the  Department  of  Interior  ruled 
that  the  195(6  Lumbee  Act  precludes  the 
tribe  from  proceeding  through  the  ad- 
ministrative recognition  process  at 
BIA.  As  a  result,  the  only  recourse 
available  to  the  Lumbee  Indians  is  con- 
gressional action.  Interior  Secretary 
Babbitt  supports  this  legislation  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
[OMB]  has  no  objections  to  it. 

Representative  Thomas  has  put  forth 
a  substitute  metisure  which  would 
amend  the  1956  Lumbee  Act  to  allow  a 
Federal  relationship  with  the  Lumbee 
Indians  and  would  provide  expedited 
consideration  for  the  Lumbee  recogni- 
tion petition  before  the  BIA. 

While  I  appreciate  the  intent  of  the 
substitute  measure,  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  an  effective  way  to  deal  with  the 
Lumbee  case.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment's 1989  ruling  that  administrative 
action  by  the  BIA  was  not  possible  for 
the  Lumbee  has  left  congressional  ac- 
tion the  only  recourse.  Even  if  admin- 
istrative action  was  a  possibility,  it  is 
simply  unrealistic  to  believe  that  a 
staff  of  10  at  the  BIA  could  meet  the 
deadlines  for  expedited  review  set  forth 
by  Representative  Thomas'  amend- 
ment. The  substitute  measure  also 
would  be  unfair  to  the  other  tribes 
which  have  submitted  petitions  to  the 
BIA.  Representative  Thomas'  sub- 
stitute would  effectively  put  their  ap- 
plications on  hold  for  18  months  while 
the  full  BIA  staff  was  devoted  to  the 
Lumbee  petition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Lumbee  Indians 
clearly  meet  the  BIA  criteria  for  Fed- 
eral recognition.  They  have  been  work- 
ing for  such  recognition  since  1888,  and 
it  is  simply  unfair  to  ask  these  proud 
people  to  wait  any  longer.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Lumbee  In- 
dian Recognition  Act  and  vote  to  de- 
feat the  substitute  measure. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Let  me  just  comment  on  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
who  indicated  there  is  no  alternative. 
There  is  an  alternative,  of  course.  They 
would  be  put  at  the  first  of  the  line. 
And  to  indicate  that  that  would  be  un- 
fair, it  seems  to  me,  is  a  little  bit  of  a 
paradox  when  you  are  bringing  them 
up  over  the  others.  If  there  is  anything 
that  is  unfair,  this  is  unfair. 
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In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  House 
must  decide  if  it  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  utilization  of  an  equitable  and 
standardized  method  of  determining 
which  Indian  groups  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Federal  Government,  or  if 
it  will  return  us  to  the  pre-1978  days  of 
piecemeal  and  arbitrary  recognition 
through  individual  bills  such  as  H.R. 
334.  While  it  is  clearly  within  our 
power  to  recognize  Indian  tribes,  we 
have  tried  our  hand  at  it  before.  Be- 
cause we  did  it  so  badly  and  so  politi- 
cally, however,  leaders  from  both  par- 
ties on  this  committee  and  from 
throughout  Indian  country  insisted  on 
a  better  way — the  administrative  FAP 
process  of  the  BIA.  Passage  of  H.R.  334 
in  its  present  form  is  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  In- 
dian Policy  Review  Commission,  op- 
posed by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, opposed  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  tribes,  and  contrary  to  logic. 
It  can  only  serve  to  undermine  further 
an  already  beleaguered  recognition 
process,  to  encourage  other  groups  to 
circumvent  that  process,  and  to  place 
recognition  in  an  arena  where  emo- 
tional arguments,  influential  sponsors, 
and  the  partisan  nature  of  Congress  re- 
place merit  and  fact.  For  these  reasons, 
I  join  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  In- 
dian tribes  in  strongly  opposing  H.R. 
334. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  let  me  just 
make  the  following  points: 

First,  the  administration,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  has  no  ob- 
jection to  this  bill.  They  support  this 
bill. 

Second,  this  is  a  bill  that  is  identical 
to  one  that  we  passed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Third,  we  intend  to  fix  the  Federal 
acknowledgement  process.  We  are 
going  to  do  that.  There  are  some  135 
tribes  that  have  gone  through  the  ac- 
knowledgement process.  And  because 
of  bureaucracy  and  redtape  and  ineffi- 
ciency, the  BIA  has  not  moved.  And 
this  is  why  we  have  this  movement  to 
do  some  of  these  acknowledgement 
bills  through  the  Congress. 

The  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  BIA. 
Ada  Deer,  has  said  there  are  two  ways 
one  can  get  recognized:  through  the 
Federal  acknowledgement  process, 
which  she  acknowledges  is  flawed  and 
needs  to  be  revised,  and  through  acts  of 
Congress. 

We  have  done  acts  of  Congress  before, 
extending  recognition.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  We  need  to  revive  and  better 
the  processes  that  exist. 

What  we  need  to  do.  though,  because 
of  the  special  status,  because  for  100 
years  we  have  asked  the  Lumbees  to 
wait,  when  they  are  native  Americans, 
we  should  pass  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  under 
the  5-minute  rule  by  sections,  and  each 
section  shall  be  considered  as  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lumbee 
Recognition  Act". 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  THOMAS  OF  WYOMING 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming:  Strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORITY  TO  PETITION  FX>R  FED- 
ERAL RECOGNTnON. 

(a)  CONSIDERATION    OF    LUMBEE   PETmON.— 

The  Act  of  June  7.  1956  (70  SUt.  254),  shall 
not  be  construed  to  constitute  a  bar  to  the 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  a  petition  of  a  group  or  organization 
representing  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  Robeson 
and  adjoining  counties  of  North  Carolina. 

(b)  CONSIDERATION    OF   OTHER    PETmONS.— 

The  Act  of  June  7,  1956,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  constitute  a  bar  to  the  consider- 
ation by  the  Secretary  of  a  petition  of  a 
group  or  organization  representing  any  Indi- 
ans in  Robeson  or  any  other  county  of  North 
Carolina  other  than  the  Lumbee  Indians. 

(c)  RECOGNIZED  Groups.— The  Act  of  June 
7,  1956.  shall  not  be  construed  to  operate  to 
deny  any  group  or  organization  whose  peti- 
tion is  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  any  of 
the  special  programs  or  services  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  Indian  tribes  and  their 
members  because  of  their  status  as  Indians. 

SEC.  2.  CONSIDERATION  OF  PETITION  REQUIR- 
ING RECOGNITION  AS  AN  INDIAN 
TRIBE. 

(a)  Proposed  Finding.— The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  shall 
publish  a  proposed  finding  with  respect  to 
the  petition  for  Federal  recognition  as  an  In- 
dian tribe  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  part  83  of  title  25.  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  submitted  by  the  Lumbee 
Regional  Development  Association  on  De- 
cember 17.  1987.  and  subsequently  supple- 
mented, not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  petitioner  has  fully  re- 
sponded to  the  notice  of  obvious  deficiencies 
regarding  that  petition. 

(b)  Number  of  Members  Not  a  Factor.— 
The  number  of  persons  listed  on  the  member- 
ship roll  contained  in  the  petition  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  considering  such  petition  except 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  may  review  the 
eligibility  of  individual  members  or  groups 
listed  in  such  petition  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  part  83  of  title  25.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations. 

(c)  Review. — (1)  If  the  Assistant  Secretary 
fails  to  publish  the  proposed  finding  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  within  the  18-month  pe- 
riod referred  to  in  such  subsection,  the  peti- 
tioner may  treat  such  failure  as  final  agency 
action  refusing  to  recognize  the  petitioner  as 
an  Indian  tribe  and  seek  in  federal  district 
court  a  determination  of  whether  the  peti- 
tioner  should   be    recogrnized   as   an    Indian 


tribe  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  speci- 
fied in  section  83.7  of  title  25.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations. 

(2)  If  the  Assistant  Secretary  publishes  a 
final  decision  refusing  to  recognize  the  Indi- 
ans seeking  recognition  under  the  petition 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  the  petitioner 
may.  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  final  decision  is  published,  seek 
in  Federal  district  court  a  review  of  the  deci- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  availability  of 
other  administrative  remedies. 

SEC.  3.  CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  JURISDICTION. 

(a)  State. — In  the  event  that  an  Indian 
tribe  is  recognized  pursuant  to  the  petition 
referred  to  in  section  2(a),  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  shall  exercise  jurisdiction  over  all 
criminal  offenses  that  are  committed  and  all 
civil  causes  of  action  that  arise,  on  lands  lo- 
cated within  the  State  that  are  owned  by,  or 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for.  such 
tribe  or  any  member  of  such  tribe,  or  on 
lands  within  any  dependent  community  of 
such  tribe,  to  the  same  extent  that  the  State 
has  jurisdiction  over  any  such  offense  com- 
mitted elsewhere  in  the  State  or  over  other 
civil  causes  of  action. 

(b)  TRANSFER  to  THE  UNITED  STATES.— The 

Secretary  may  accept  on  behalf  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  any  trans- 
fer by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
United  States  of  any  portion  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  described  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  4.  NO  DELAY  FOR  PETITIONS  AWAITING  AC- 
TIVE CONSIDERATION. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  re- 
view of  the  petition  referred  to  in  section 
2(a)  should  not  unnecessarily  delay  the  re- 
view of  the  pending  full  documented  peti- 
tions for  recognition  as  an  Indian  tribe 
awaiting  active  consideration  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1350 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  briefly  outline  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment.  It  addresses  each  of 
the  Lumbee  concerns,  short  of  recogni- 
tion. It  would  remove  the  1966  Lumbee 
Act  statutory  bar  to  the  FAP  process. 
In  addition,  it  would  directly  remedy 
the  most  often-cited  flaw  of  the  FAP 
process,  the  time  it  takes  to  review  a 
group's  petition,  by  guaranteeing  that 
the  Lumbee  petition  will  receive  expe- 
dited consideration,  and  provide  the 
Federal  court  review  of  untimely  and 
adverse  determinations  by  the  BIA 
without  requiring  resort  to  the  admin- 
istrative appeals  process,  which  any 
other  group  would  have  to  exhaust 
prior  to  taking  the  matter  to  the  Fed- 
eral court. 

I  note  that,  again,  prior  to  yesterday, 
the  Department  of  Interior,  which  op- 
l)oses  the  bill,  had  opposed  the  bill, 
supports  this  alternative. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  the 
Lumbee  and  the  bill's  proponents  want 
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to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 
Rather  than  constructively  addressing 
the  issue,  they  prefer  the  bar  to  remain 
in  place  as  justification  for  legrlslative 
recognition.  This  is  highly  troublesome 
for  several  reasons. 

Principally,  the  same  amendment 
was  offered  in  the  lOlst  Congress  and 
was  supported  by  then-Chairman  Udall 
and  a  i-to-1  majority  of  the  committee 
members,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. The  full  committee  later  voted 
to  accept  the  substitute  25  to  8.  How- 
ever, in  the  last  Congress  the  same 
amendment,  when  offered  by  a  Repub- 
lican, was  defeated  on  a  partisan  vote 
of  26  to  18,  even  though  none  of  the  un- 
derlying facts  had  changed. 

Another  reason  I  find  the  offhand  re- 
jection of  this  substitute  troubling  is 
the  effect  it  has  on  the  Lumbee.  The 
committee's  hearing  records  describe 
in  detail  the  numerous  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts the  Lumbee  have  made  since 
1988,  not  1888.  to  persuade  either  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  or  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend Federal  recognition  to  the  group. 
In  its  present  form.  H.R.  3334  is,  as  was 
its  immediate  predecessor,  unaccept- 
able to  the  other  body. 

Given  the  ultimate  legislative  death 
we  all  know  awaits  the  bill,  it  is  highly 
regrettable  that  the  bill's  proponents 
are  willing  to  stubbornly  stick  to  their 
guns  and  let  another  Congress,  another 
2  years,  elapse  without  passage  of  a 
bill;  that,  rather  than  join  in  a  reason- 
able and  workable  compromise  solu- 
tion. It  is  especially  ironic  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  consistently  urge  its  de- 
feat on  the  grounds  that  it  would  delay 
a  long-overdue  recognition  of  the  tribe. 

Nothing  will  do  more  to  assure  that 
delay,  however,  than  the  passage  of 
H.R.  334  in  its  present  form.  If  the 
House  had  accepted  this  substitute  4 
years  ago,  or  even  in  the  last  Congress, 
the  Lumbee  would  have  been  through 
the  process  already. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides a  certainty  for  the  Lumbee  peo- 
ple. This  bill  provides,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  but  false  hope,  nothing 
but  more  delay.  It  also  opens  the  door 
to  a  flood  of  legislative  recognition  re- 
quests, a  path  down  which  we  should  be 
very  wary  of  treading. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  has  been 
extremely  constructive  throughout  the 
entire  proceedings  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee on  Native  American  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  but 
this  amendment  would  basically  kill 
the  bill.  This  amendment  would  allow 
the  Lumbee  tribe  to  go  through  the 
Federal      acknowledgement      process. 


which  has  been  the  problem;  again.  I 
repeat,  over  150  applications,  only  8  to 
12  have  been  acted  on;  over  100  assays 
into  red  tape  and  bureaucracy  and  the 
maze  of  red  tape  known  as  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  without  any  action. 

There  are  native  Americans.  Ameri- 
cans they  went  to  war.  sitting  out 
there  waiting  for  the  bureaucracy  to 
acknowledge  that  they  are  Indian 
tribes.  The  tribe  does  not  want  to  go 
through  this  ordeal.  The  tribe  deserves 
immediate  recognition.  They  tried  to 
go  through  the  process  in  1987.  They 
supplied  volumes  of  data  supporting 
their  claim,  and  they  were  declared  in- 
eligible to  go  through  the  process.  This 
is  a  process  that  is  fatally  flawed.  The 
gentleman  from  American  Samoa  [Mr. 
F.\LEOMAVAEOA]  and  the  former  Rep- 
resentative from  Arizona.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
are  trying  to  change  the  acknowledge- 
ment process.  There  are  bills  that  we 
are  going  to  take  up  to  do  this. 

The  uew  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
dian Affairs,  Ada  Deer,  has  said  that 
the  administration  has  a  strong  desire 
to  fix  the  process.  The  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources,  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller], 
as  well  as  our  minority  Members,  rec- 
ognize we  have  to  improve  the  ac- 
knowledgement process. 

The  department  is  now  recognizing 
that  there  are  two  ways  to  recognize  a 
tribe.  First,  we  do  it  through  the  Con- 
gress. Second  is  through  the  Federal 
acknowledgement  process.  Most  tribes, 
a  majority  of  tribes,  have  gone  this 
route  through  congressional  recogni- 
tion. 

The  clearest  statement  that  we  are 
doing  the  right  thing  is  the  statement 
of  administrative  policy  which  says 
that  the  administration  has  no  objec- 
tion to  this  legislation.  Today  we  can 
decide  whether  or  not  the  Lumbees  will 
get  recognized  during  this  Congress,  or 
they  will  then,  again,  languish  for  an- 
other year,  as  they  have  for  the  last  100 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Native  American  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  the 
Indian  subcommittee.  This  is  an  Indian 
tribe.  They  deserve  this  immediate  rec- 
ognition. There  is  no  cost  to  this  legis- 
lation. If  they  are  going  to  get  any 
funds,  they  have  to  get  a  line  item  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  promised  to  fix  this 
process,  but  let  us  not  delay  the 
Lumbees  from  getting  the  due  recogni- 
tion as  a  Indian  tribe  that  they  de- 
serve. Regrettably,  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
THOMAS]  does  not  achieve  that  goal.  In 
fact,  it  kills  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sponsors  of  this 
substitute  say  that  the  Lumbee  should 
have  to  go  through  the  BIA's  acknowl- 
edgment process  like  other  tribes  seek- 


ing recognition.  Well,  let  me  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  Lumbee  have  al- 
ready tried  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest. 

In  fact,  the  Lumbee  spent  7  long 
years  putting  together  a  petition  for 
the  BIA.  and  submitted  in  to  the  De- 
partment in  1987.  Two  years  later,  they 
got  a  letter  from  the  Associate  Solici- 
tor at  Interior  informing  them  that 
they  had  been  ruled  ineligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Federal  acknowledg- 
ment process.  You  know  why?  Because 
of  a  bill  Congress  had  passed  in  1956 
which  in  effect  said:  "You  are  indeed 
native  Americans  but  we  don't  want  to 
treat  you  like  native  Americans."  For 
anyone  familiar  with  Government  pol- 
icy toward  native  Americans  during 
the  1950's,  this  is  no  surprise.  This  was 
the  period  known  as  the  "termination 
period"  when  the  Federal  Government 
was  trying  to  distance  itself  from  com- 
mitments made  to  native  Americans. 

Supporters  of  the  substitute  have 
also  suggested  that  acknowledging  the 
Lumbee  legislatively  would  open  the 
floodgates  for  other  groups  seeking  rec- 
ognition. Members  of  the  House,  the 
only  new  precedent  which  would  be  es- 
tablished here  is  a  failure  to  recognize 
this  tribe  legislatively.  The  Lumbee 
are  not  the  first  tribe  who  have  found 
themselves  In  this  predicament  over 
the  years,  but  they  are  the  last.  Since 
1980,  eight  tribes  have  been  declared  in- 
eligible for  the  process  because  of  prior 
legislation  passed  by  Congress.  In 
every  case.  Congress  htis  resolved  the 
matter  with  legislation.  In  fact,  the 
Lumbee  are  the  only  tribe  remaining 
which  fall  into  this  category. 

Righting  this  injustice  for  the 
Lumbee  does  not  set  any  new  prece- 
dent. It  is  totally  consistent  with  past 
congressional  action,  and  to  suggest 
otherwise  is  to  withhold  the  fairness 
for  the  Lumbee  which  my  colleagues 
seem  to  suggest  is  reserved  for  other 
tribes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  would 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  me,  I  have  a 
question  for  my  friend. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  members  of 
this    tribe    are    American    citizens;    is 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Another  gen- 
tleman mentioned  that  they  have  gone 
and  fought  in  wars.  They  fought  as 
American  citizens  when  they  went  to 
war;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  And  they  receive 
funds  and  benefits  as  American  citi- 
zens, as  any  citizen  would;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 
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Mr.  RICHARDSON"   That  is  correct 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman. 
my  point  is  that  when  we  have  a  wel- 
fare state  as  expansive  as  it  is,  if  this 
tribe  wants  recognition  for  their  herit- 
age, I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  sup- 
port the  gentleman.  My  concern,  and  I 
do  believe  that  there  will  be  funds  that 
we  will  have  to  come  up  with.  If  there 
are  not  line  items  in  there,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  how  this  Congress 
works.  It  will  add  funds,  because  there 
will  not  be  enough  for  all  the  other  na- 
tive Americans. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
these  are  American  citizens.  They  went 
to  war  as  American  citizens.  They  have 
the  rights  and  benefits  as  any  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Irish,  Indian,  or  whatever 
nationality  or  ethnic  grroup. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  I  want  my  friend 
to  read  section  3  of  the  bill.  What  that 
subsection  does  is  conditions  the  eligi 
bility  of  the  Lumbee  for  any  kind  of 
services  for  tribal  members,  any  kind 
of  funds  are  conditioned  specifically  on 
an  appropriation.  In  other  words,  they 
cannot  go  after  the  pot  that  exists  for 
other  native  American  tribes  that  the 
gentleman  knows  has  been  cut.  The 
gentleman  knows  there  is  a  special  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  tribes  based  on  treaty 
and  sovereignty. 

1  would  disagree  with  my  friend,  who 
has  characterized  the  tribes  as  welfare 
states.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 
I  know  that  is  not  the  case.  Perhaps 
the  gentleman  did  not  fully  intend 
that. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  clarification,  how- 
ever, I  do  know  there  would  be  special 
rights  and  services  as  a  native  Amer- 
ican offered.  That  would  be  my  concern 
in  this  thing. 

No,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  I 
do  not  apply  the  term  "welfare  state" 
to  all  Indian  tribes.  However,  this 
would  cost  additional  money  The  gen- 
tleman and  I  both  know  how  this  body 
operates  when  it  comes  to  spending 
When  there  needs  to  be  more  money 
appropriated  for  these  types  of  special 
services,  it  will  come,  and  it  will  come 
out  of  taxpayers'  money.  I  would  be 
willing  to  bet  large  sums  of  money  that 
that  would  happen. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  with  jurisdiction  now 
over  these  matters,  and  as  one  who  has 
been  involved  in  supporting  the  request 
of  the  Lumbee  people  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  want  to  be  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues understand  the  process 
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Lumbee  are  one,  have  to  come  to  Con- 
gress to  get  recognition.  They  cannot 


go  through  the  regular  process.  Not 
just  the  Lumbees  cannot  go  through  it, 
no  tribe  that  has  been  terminated  can 
go  through  the  regular  process.  They 
have  to  do  it  the  way  we  are  doing  it 
today. 

What  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  say  is  let  us  create  a  separate 
process  for  the  Lumbee,  even  though 
they  are  a  terminated  tribe.  Let  us 
grant  them  under  this  act  the  right  to 
go  downtown  and  go  through  the  nor- 
mal process.  That  is  different.  What 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  do 
is  put  the  Lumbee  again  on  a  different 
track  than  other  tribes  have  been  re- 
quired to  entertain. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  just  make  a 
general  statement.  My  colleagues  no- 
tice of  course  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
Members  rising  suddenly  on  an  issue  of 
native  Americans,  more  than  we  have 
seen  in  a  good  many  years.  I  have  deep 
respect  for  all  of  my  colleagues.  I  like 
this  place.  But  the  hard  fact  is  that 
Americans,  native  Americans  get  scant 
attention  until  the  time  comes  when 
money  is  involved,  or  out  West  at  least 
water  is  involved.  At  that  point  the 
Congress  begins  to  pay  attention  to  the 
American  Indian,  because  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  once  again  becomes  a 
threat. 

How  is  money  involved?  Not  nec- 
essarily because  the  Lumbees  are  ask- 
ing for  an  appropriation  here.  In  fact 
they  are  not.  A  lot  of  my  colleagues 
are  suddenly  interested  in  native 
Americans  because  gambling  on  res- 
ervations has  become  an  issue  in  their 
districts. 

Now  we  welcome  you  all.  We  are  glad 
that  the  House  has  suddenly  and  once 
again  become  aware  that  there  are  In- 
dian people  in  America.  I  just  encour- 
age Members  to  all  be  aware  of  it  all  of 
the  time,  not  just  when  Indians  become 
a  threat  because  of  money  or  because 
they  are  making  legitimate  water 
claims. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas], 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  had  hoped  to  have  a  chance  to 
visit  with  my  friend  from  Montana. 
The  fact  is  this  tribe  has  never  been 
terminated  because  they  have  never 
been  recognized,  so  that  is  not  an  accu- 
rate observation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  has  spoken  eloquently  on 
the  fact  that  we  overlook  the  native 
Americans,  American  Indians.  Let  me 
just  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  am  here 
speaking  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  the 
Cherokees.  The  chief  was  in  my  office 
this  morning.  The  tribal  council  has 
met.  They  are  very  much  opposed  to 
this  legislation.  They  are  a  recognized 
Indian  tribe. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  nu- 
merous tribes  that  oppose  this  legisla- 


tion. These  are  native  Americans, 
these  are  organized  tribes. 

The  great  list  that  is  waiting  to  come 
in  through  the  legislative  process  be- 
cause they  either  will  not  come  before 
the  Federal  process,  or  they  cannot  be 
approved  that  way,  are  not  necessarily, 
and  I  say  that  restriction,  they  are  not 
necessarily  native  Americans.  They 
may  be  or  they  may  not  be.  We  do  not 
know.  Many  people  who  will  be  making 
applications  will  be  people  who  will  not 
be  able  to  show  in  any  way  that  they 
are  native  Americans. 

Now  I  think  the  Lumbees  have  a 
good,  strong  case.  That  is  why  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment.  This 
removes  any  of  the  Impediments  that 
the  Lumbees  have  for  applying  through 
the  Federal  process,  and  I  think  that  is 
what  we  need  to  do. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  I 
am  sure  is  earnest  in  his  desire  to  see 
that  fair  treatment  is  given  to  native 
Americans.  But  what  criteria  does  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  use  for  de- 
termining a  tribe? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
I46W  N'Icxico 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  historical  documents,  ar- 
chaeological documents,  words  from 
noted  scholars  that  the  subcommittee 
has  amassed,  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  amassed. 

The  gentleman  stated  something 
that  I  want  to  correct.  In  1956  the  tribe 
was  recognized  and  derecognized  in  one 
act,  was  recognized  and  derecognized 
by  the  Interior  Department  in  one  act, 
so  it  has  been  recognized.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  it  was  terminated  in  the 
same  initiative,  a  very  flawed  process. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Re- 
claiming my  time,  I  would  say  that 
what  Congress  was  doing  in  the  1950's 
does  not  come  close  to  the  process  that 
we  have  today,  a  process  which  was 
created  so  that  we  could  give  fair,  equi- 
table treatment,  stating  the  geological, 
historical,  all  of  the  records  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned.  If  the  Lumbees 
have  those  records  and  can  make  that 
case,  they  can  come  through  the  proper 
process,  especially  if  this  amendment 
passes. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  amendment,  if 
we  do  as  we  have  done  in  many  Con- 
gresses, we  send  this  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Senate  kills  it,  as  it  likely 
will,  then  2  years  from  now  they  will  be 
sitting  here  again  making  this  case  and 
not  getting  proper  recognition  for  the 
Lumbees. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  ftom  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  one  point.  If  the  gentleman 
is  correct,  then  this  bill  is  wrong,  be- 
cause   we    would    not   be    recogrnlzing 
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them  then,  we  would  be  restortng,  and 
that  would  be  the  le^al  term.  So  I  ques- 
tion the  historic  benefit. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  join  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  In  enthusiastic  support  for 
H.R.  334.  the  Lumbee  Recogrnltion  Act 
of  1993. 

Our  coUeagrue.  Mr.  Rose,  has  worked 
tirelessly  on  this  legislation  for  several 
years  now  and  I  pleased  once  again  to 
join  with  him  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  bill. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  the 
Lumbee  Indians  have  been  recognized 
by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  since 
1885.  and  have  been  seeking  Federal 
recognition  ever  since  then.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  continu- 
ously opposed  legislative  efforts  to  rec- 
ognize the  Lumbee  Tribe,  either  be- 
cause recognition  conflicted  with  pre- 
vailing Federal  policies  toward  Indians 
or  because  of  concern  that  providing 
services  to  the  Lumbees  would  be  too 
costly. 

Because  the  Lumbee  Tribe  does  not 
have  Federal  recognition,  they  receive 
some  Federal  services  but  they  are  In- 
eligible for  services  provided  to  Indian 
Tribes  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  time  that  we 
right  this  wrong  that  has  been  inflicted 
upon  the  Lumbee  Tribe  for  over  100 
years.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist 
any  amendments  to  the  bill  and  pass  it 
as  It  is  presented  today. 

In  conclusion,  I  waint  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  commend  my  colleague  on  the 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tive American  Affairs.  Bill  Richard- 
son, for  bis  strong  leadership  on  this 
issue  and  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today.  I  want  to  also  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MiLLERj.  for  his  support 
and  leadership  on  this  Issue  sis  well. 
And  I  urge  my  colleagiies  to  vote  "yes" 
on  H.R.  334. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  ftom 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  178,  noes  238. 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  537] 
AYBS-178 


Amar 


Bactiaa  (AL) 

Bkker(CA) 

Balur(LA) 


B^Ueocar 
Barrett  (NE) 
Bartlett 


Barton 

Bentle; 

Bereuter 

BlUnkU 

Bllley 

Blute 

Boeblert 

Boehner 

BonllU 

Brewtt«r 

Bunnlns 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Cattle 

ColUoi  (OA) 

Combeat 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunnlogham 

DeLauro 

DeLar 

Dlai'Balart 

Dickey 

DlD«ell 

Doo  little 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edward*  (CA) 

Emeraon 

Encllab  (OK) 

Everett 

Ewlnc 

Fawell 

Field*  (TX) 

Pish 

Fowler 

Frank*  <CT) 

Frank*  (NJ) 

Gallecly 

Gallo 

G«ka« 

GUchreit 

Olllmor 

Oilman 

Olnrrlch 

Goodlatte 

Qoodllns 

Go** 

Grama 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

GundenoD 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Andrew*  (M£) 

Andrew*  (NJ) 

Andrew*  (TX) 

Applegate 

Baccbu*  (FL) 

Baesler 

Barca 

Barcta 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Becerra 

BellenaoD 

Bevill 

Bllbray 

BUhop 

Blackwell 

Bonlor 

Bonkl 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clybum 

Cotla 


HalKTX) 

Hancock 

Hanaeo 

Haetert 

Hefley 

Herrer 

Hobaon 

Hoekatra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houchton 

HuOlnctoD 

Hunter 

Hutchlnion 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

In*lee 

Utook 

Johneon  (CT) 

John*on  (3D) 

Johnion.  Sam 

Kennelly 

Kim 

Kln< 

KlB(*U)D 

Kloc 

KnoUenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lazlo 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levy 

Lewi*  (CA) 

LewU(FL) 

Uchtfoot 

Llnder 

Llv1iic*ton 

Machtley 

.Maniullo 

McCandle** 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHogh 

Mclnnl* 

McKeon 

Meneadex 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Mollnarl 

Moorhaad 

MorelU 

NOES— 238 

Coleman 

Collin*  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Condlt 

(hooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Ganta 

de  Luco  (VI) 

Deal 

DePailo 

Delluma 

Derrick 

Deutach 

Dick* 

Dlzon 

Dooley 

Durbln 

Edward*  (TX) 

Encel 

en(ll*h  (AZ) 

Eahoo 

Evan* 

Paleomavaeca 

(AS) 
Farr 
Faxlo 

Field*  (LA) 
Fllner 
Flnserhut 
Flake 
Foclletta 


Myer* 

Klecika 

Natcher 

Shepherd 

Nb**le 

Klein 

Neal(MA) 

SUleky 

Orton 

Kllnk 

Neal  (NO 

Skacc* 

Oxley 

Kopetskl 

Norton  (DC) 

Skelton 

Packard 

Kreldler 

Obarstar 

Slattery 

Paxon 

Uunbert 

Obey 

Slauchter 

Petri 

Lancaater 

Olver 

Smith  (lA) 

Pombo 

Lanto* 

OrtU 

Snowe 

Pomeroy 

LaRooco 

Owens 

Spratt 

Porter 

Laochlln 

Pallone 

Stark 

Portman 

LevlD 

Parker 

Stenholm 

Pryce  (OH) 

Lawl*(OA) 

Pastor 

Stoke* 

()ulnn 

Payne (NJ) 

Strickland 

Ramatad 

Lloyd 

Payne  (VA) 

Studd* 

Regula 

Lone 

Peloal 

Stupak 

Ridce 

Lowey 

Peterson  (FL) 

Swett 

RoberU 

Maloney 

Peterson  (MN) 

Tanner 

Ro«rers 

Pickett 

Tejeda 

Rohrabacber 

Pickle 

Thompson 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Maixollea- 

Poshard 

Thornton 

Roth 

Mexvln*ky 

Price  (NO 

Thurman 

Roukema 

Markey 

QuUlen 

Torre* 

Santorum 

Martinet 

Traflcant 

Sazton 

Mataul 

Ravenel 

Tucker 

Scbaefer 

Manoll 

Reed 

Underwood  (OU) 

Schlff 

McCloakey 

Reynolds 

Unsoeld 

Sensenbrenner 

McOermott 

Richardson 

Valentine 

Shaw 

McBale 

Roemer 

Velaxquex 

Shays 

McKlnney 

Rote 

Vento 

Shuster 

McMillan 

Rostenkowskl 

VUcloaky 

Skeen 

Meehan 

Rowland 

Volkmer 

Smith  (MI) 

Meek 

Roybal-Allard 

Washington 

Smith  (NJ) 

MAune 

Rush 

Water* 

Smith  (TX) 

Miller  (CA) 

Sabo 

Watt 

Solomon 

MlneU 

Sanders 

Waxman 

Spence 

Mince 

Sancmelater 

Wheat 

Steama 

Mink 

Sarpallu* 

Whltten 

Stump 

Moakley 

Sawyer 

William* 

Sundqulat 

Mollohan 

Schenk 

Wil*on 

Swin 

Montcomery 

Schroeder 

Wise 

Synar 

Moran 

Schumer 

Woolsey 

Talent 

Murphy 

Soott 

Wyden 

Taylor  (NO 

Murtba 

Serrano 

Wynn 

Thoma*  (CA) 

Nadler 

Sharp 

Yates 

ThomaaCWY) 
Torklld*en 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

TorrlcelU 

Bate  man 

InslU 

Royce 

Upton 

Berman 

Johnston 

Smith  (OR) 

Walker 

Cardln 

Kaalch 

Tauiln 

Walih 

Cllncer 

McNulty 

Taylor  (MS) 

Weldon 

Conyer* 

Penny 

Towns 

Wolf 

Cox 

Ransel 

Vucanovlch 

Younc  (FL) 

Doman 

Romero- Barcelo 

Young  (AK) 

Zellff 

Green 

(PR) 

Zlmroer 

a  1420 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

Ford  (MI) 

FordfTN) 

Fnu>k(MA) 

Froet 

Furse 

Oe)den*oD 

Gepbardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllckman 

Oonxale* 

Gordon 

Gutlerrei 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Halting* 

Hayes 

Hefner 

HUUard 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 

Hocbbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Hughe* 

Hutto 

Jacob* 

JefTenon 

Johnaon  (OA) 

John*on.  E.  B. 

KanJor*kl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Klldee 


I>alr: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon  for.  with  Mr.  Rangel 
against. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Ms.  SHEPHERD.  Mr. 
KENNEDY,  and  Mr.  OBEY  changed 
their  vote  f^m  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  BLUTE.  Mr.  ENGLISH  of  Okla- 
homa, and  Mrs.  ROUKEMA  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

D  1430 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate section  2. 
The  text  of  section  2  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  t.  PREAMBLE. 

The  preamble  to  the  Act  of  June  7.  1956  (70 
SUt.  254).  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  each 
of  the  first  three  clauses; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  Now  therefore."  at 
the  end  of  the  last  clause  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clauses: 

"Whereas  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  Robeson 
and  adjoining  counties  in  North  Carolina  are 
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descendants  of  coastal  North  Carolina  Indian 
tribes,  principally  Cheraw.  and  have  re- 
mained a  distinct  Indian  community  since 
the  time  of  contact  with  white  settlers; 

"Whereas  the  Lumbee  Indians  have  been 
recognized  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as 
an  Indian  tribe  since  1885; 

"Whereas  the  Lumbee  Indians  have  sought 
Federal  recognition  as  an  Indian  tribe  since 
1888;  and 

"Whereas  the  Lumbee  Indians  are  entitled 
to  Federal  recognition  of  their  status  as  an 
Indian  tribe  and  the  benefits,  privileges,  and 
immunities  that  accompany  such  status: 
Now,  therefore.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Are   there   amend- 
ments to  section  2? 
The  Clerk  will  designate  section  3. 
The  text  of  section  3  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  3.  FEDERAL  RECOGNmON. 

The  Act  of  June  7.  1956  (70  Stat.  254).  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  the 
first  section;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  2  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"FEDERAL  RECOGNITION;  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Federal  recognition  is  hereby 
extended  to  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  In- 
dians of  North  Carolina.  All  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  general  applica- 
tion to  IndisLHS  and  Indian  tribes  shall  apply 
to  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  of 
North  Carolina  and  its  members. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  any  group  of  Indians  in  Robeson  or 
adjoining  counties  whose  members  are  not 
enrolled  in  the  Lumt)ee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indi- 
ans of  North  Carolina,  as  determined  under 
section  4(b).  may  petition  under  part  83  of 
title  25  of  the  Code  of^  Federal  Regulations 
for  acknowledgment  of  tribal  existence. 

"SERVICES 

"Sec.  3.  (ft)  The  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw 
Indians  of  North  Carolina  and  its  members 
shall  be  eligrlble  for  all  services  and  benefits 
provided  to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as 
federally  recogrnized  Indians,  except  that 
members  of  the  tribe  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
such  services  until  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  these  purposes.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  delivery  of  such  services,  those  members 
of  the  tribe  residing  in  Robeson  and  adjoin- 
ing counties.  North  Carolina,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  resident  on  or  near  an  Indian 
reservation. 

"(b)  Upon  verincation  of  a  tribal  roll  under 
section  4  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
develop,  in  consultation  with  the  Lumbee 
Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  a 
determination  of  needs  and  a  budget  required 
to  provide  services  to  which  the  members  of 
the  tribe  are  eligible.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  said  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  each  submit  a  written 
statement  of  such  needs  and  budget  with  the 
first  budget  request  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress after  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  tribal 
roll  is  verified. 

"(c)(1)  The  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indi- 
ans of  North  Carolina  is  authorized  to  plan, 
conduct,  consolidate,  and  administer  pro- 
grams, services,  and  functions  authorized 
under  the  Act  of  April  16.  1934  (48  Stat.  596; 
25  U.S.C.  452,  et  seq.).  and  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 2.  1921  (42  Stat.  208;  25  US  C  13 1.  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Snyder  Act.  pursuant  to 
an  annual  written  funding  agreement  among 
the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  of 
North  (Carolina,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 


rior, and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  which  shall  specify — 

"(A)  the  services  to  be  provided,  the  func- 
tions to  be  performed,  and  the  procedures  to 
be  used  to  reallocate  funds  or  modify  budget 
allocations,  within  any  fiscal  year;  and 

"(B)  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for,  and  the  procedure  to  be  used 
in.  auditing  the  expenditures  of  the  tribe. 

"(2)  The  authority  provided  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  authority  pro- 
vided under  the  Indian  Self-Determlnatlon 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450. 
et  seq.). 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting,  modifying,  diminish- 
ing, or  otherwise  impairing  the  sovereign  im- 
munity from  lawsuit  enjoyed  by  the  Lumbee 
Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina  or 
authorizing  or  requiring  the  termination  of 
any  trust  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  tribe. 

"CONSTTTUnON  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

"Sec  4.  (a)  The  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw 
Indians  of  North  Carolina  shall  organize  for 
its  common  welfare  and  adopt  a  constitution 
and  bylaws.  Any  constitution,  bylaws,  or 
amendments  to  the  constitution  or  bylaws 
that  are  adopted  by  the  tribe  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  shall 
take  effect  only  after  such  documents  are 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
Secretary  shall  assist  the  tribe  in  the  draft,- 
Ing  of  a  constitution  and  bylaws,  the  conduct 
of  an  election  with  respect  to  such  constitu- 
tion, ajid  the  reorganization  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tribe  under  any  such  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws. 

"(b)(1)  Until  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw 
Indians  of  North  Carolina  Eidopts  a  constitu- 
tion and  except  sis  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  membership  of  the  tribe  shall,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Secretary,  consist  of  every  In- 
dividual who  is  named  In  the  tribal  member- 
ship roll  that  Is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"(2)(A)  Before  adopting  a  constitution,  the 
roll  of  the  tribe  shall  be  open  for  a  180-day 
period  to  allow  the  enrollment  of  any  indi- 
vidual previously  enrolled  In  another  Indian 
group  or  tribe  in  Robeson  or  adjoining  coun- 
ties. North  Carolina,  who  demonstrates 
thatr- 

"(1)  the  individual  Is  eligible  for  enroll- 
ment in  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indi- 
ans; and 

"(11)  the  individual  has  abandoned  mem- 
bership in  any  other  Indian  group  or  tribe. 

"(B)  The  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians 
of  North  Carolina  shall  advertise  in  news- 
papers of  general  distribution  in  Robeson 
and  adjoining  counties.  North  Carolina,  the 
opening  of  the  tribal  roll  for  the  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A).  The  advertistment  shall 
specify  the  enrollment  criteria  and  the  dead- 
line for  enrollment. 

"(3)  The  review  of  the  tribal  roll  of  the 
Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  of  North 
Carolina  shall  be  limited  to  verincation  of 
compliance  with  the  membership  criteria  of 
the  tribe  as  stated  In  the  Lumbee  Petition 
for  Federal  Acknowledgment  filed  with  the 
Secretary  by  the  tribe  on  December  17.  1987. 
The  Secretary  shall  complete  his  review  and 
verification  of  the  tribal  roll  within  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  tribal  roll  is  closed  under  paragraph  (2). 

"JURISDICTION 

"Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  State  of  North  Carolina 
shall  exercise  jurisdiction  over— 

"(A)  all  criminal  offenses  that  are  commit- 
ted on.  and 

"(B)  all  civil  actions  that  arise  on.  lands 
located  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina 


that  are  owned  by.  or  held  In  trust  by  the 
United  States  for.  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of 
Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  CJheraw  Indians  of 
North  Carolina,  or  any  dependent  Indian 
community  of  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw 
Indians  of  North  Carolina. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  after  consulting  with  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  any  transfer  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  the  United 
States  of  any  portion  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians 
and  the  State  North  Carolina.  Such  transfer 
of  jurisdiction  may  not  take  effect  until  two 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  such  agree- 
ment. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  affect  the  application  of  section  109  of 
the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1978  (25 
use  1919) 

"(b)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934 
(Chapter  576;  25  U.S.C.  465).  and  the  Act  of 
April  11.  1970  (84  Stat.  120;  25  U.S.C.  488  et 
seq.),  shall  apply  to  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of 
Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina  with  re- 
spect to  lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  Robeson  and  adjoining  counties.  North 
Carolina. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  funds 
are  appropriated  under  this  Act.  the  tribe's 
proposals  for  expenditures  of  such  funds 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Select  Committees 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  60  calendar  days  prior  to 
any  expenditure  of  such  funds  by  the  tribe.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  DURBIN) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  PETER- 
SON of  Florida,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  334)  to  provide  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of 
Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  286,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  228,  noes  184, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  538] 

AYES^228 

Abercromble 

CJeren 

Payne (NJ) 

Ackemuji 

Olbbons 

Payne  (VA) 

Andrews  (ME) 

Oilman 

Pelosl 

Andrewt  INJI 

Oltckman 

Peterson  (FL) 

ADdrem  iTX) 

Oo  males 

Peterson  (MN) 

Applacmce 

Oordon 

Pickett 

Baccbu*  (FL> 

Oatlerrez 

Pickle 

Baetler 

Hall  (OH) 

Poshard 

B&rck 

Hamburg 

Price  (NO 

BftTClS 

Hamilton 

Rahall 

Bkrlow 

Harman 

Rangel 

Burett  (Wl) 

Has  tines 

Ravenel 

Becam 

Hefner 

Reynolds 

Bclleoion 

Hllllard 

Richardson 

Bevlll 

Hlnchey 

Rldce 

Bllbrar 

Hochbrueckner 

Roemer 

Blahop 

Holden 

Rose 

Blackwell 

Horn 

Rostenkowskl 

BlUM 

Hoyer 

Rowland 

Bonlor 

Jacobs 

Roybal-Allard 

Borskl 

JeffersoB 

Rush 

Boucher 

Johnson  (GA) 

Sabo 

Brewster 

Johnson.  E  B 

Sanders 

Browder 

Kanionkl 

Sansmelster 

Brown  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Sarpallus 

Brown  <FL) 

Kennedy 

Sawyer 

Brown  (OH) 

Klldee 

Schenk 

Brysnt 

Klecika 

Schroeder 

Byrne 

Klein 

Schumer 

Cantwell 

KUnk 

Scott 

C»rr 

KopeUkl 

Serrano 

Cbapman 

Lambert 

Sharp 

Cl»y 

Lancaster 

Shepherd 

CUyton 

Lantos 

SUUky 

Clement 

LaRocco 

Ska«s 

Clybum 

Leach 

Skelton 

Coble 

Lehman 

Slattery 

Coleman 

Levin 

SlaufbCer 

Collins  (IL) 

Lewis  (CA> 

Smith  (LA) 

Colllni  (MI) 

Llplnskl 

Snowe 

Cooper 

Lloyd 

Spratt 

Coppersmith 

Lone 

Stark 

Coeteilo 

Lowey 

Stokes 

Coyne 

Maloney 

Strickland 

Cramer 

Mann 

Studds 

Danner 

Man  ton 

Stupak 

Marcolles- 

Swett 

de  laGana 

Mesvlnsky 

Tejeda 

Deal 

Martinet 

Thompson 

DeFaHo 

Mauul 

Thornton 

Delloms 

Masxoli 

Thurman 

Derrick 

McCloskey 

Torklldsen 

Deutach 

McDermott 

Torres 

DlckB 

McHale 

Traflcant 

Dtxon 

McKlnney 

Tucker 

Dooley 

McMillan 

Unsoeld 

Durbln 

Meeban 

Upton 

Edwards  (CA) 

Meek 

Valentine 

Edwards  (TX) 

MAime 

Velasquez 

En^el 

Miller  (CA) 

Vento 

Encllsh  (AZ) 

Mlneta 

Vlscloeky 

Esboo 

Mink 

Volkmer 

Evans 

Moaklay 

Washington 

Fair 

Molloban 

Waters 

Faxlo 

Moran 

Watt 

Fields  (LA) 

Murphy 

Wazman 

Fllner 

Murtha 

Wheat 

Ftnrerhat 

Nadler 

Whltten 

Flake 

Nate  her 

WUllams 

FoclletU 

Neal  (MA) 

Wilson 

Ford  (MI) 

Neal  (NO 

Wise 

Ford  (TN) 

Obey 

Woolsey 

Frank  (MA) 

Olver 

Wyden 

Froet 

OrtU 

Wyno 

Furse 

Owens 

Yates 

Oejdenson 

Pallone 

(Gephardt 

Pastor 
NOES— 184 

Allard 

BUlrakU 

Collins  (OA) 

Archer 

BlUey 

Combest 

Armey 

Boehlert 

Condi  t 

Bachos  (AL) 

Boehner 

Crane 

Baker  (CA) 

Bonllla 

Crapo 

Baker  (U^) 

Bonnlnc 

Cunningham 

Ballenyer 

Burton 

DeLauro 

Barrett  (NE) 

Buyer 

DeLay 

Bartlett 

Callahan 

Dlax-Balart 

Barton 

Calvert 

Dickey 

Bateman 

Camp 

Dlneell 

Bentley 

Canady 

Doollttle 

Bereuter 

Castle 

Ooman 

Dreler 

Johnson.  Sam 

Pomeroy 

Duncan 

Kaslch 

Porter 

Dunn 

Kennelly 

Portman 

Emerson 

Kim 

Pryce  (OH) 

English  (OK) 

King 

Qulnn 

Everett 

Kingston 

Ramstad 

Ewlng 

Klug 

Reed 

Fawell 

Knollenberg 

Regula 

Fields  (TX) 

Kolbe 

Roberts 

Pish 

Kreldler 

Rocers 

Fowler 

Kyi 

Rohrabacher 

Franks  (CT) 

LaFalce 

Roth 

Franks  (NJ) 

Laughlln 

Roukema 

Oalleffly 

Laxlo 

Santorum 

Oallo 

Levy 

Saxton 

Oekaa 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schaefer 

Gllchrest 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schlff 

OUlmor 

Ughtfoot 

Sensenbrenner 

Gingrich 

Llnder 

Shaw 

Ooodlatte 

Livingston 

Shays 

Ooodllnc 

Machtley 

Shuster 

Ooas 

ManiuUo 

Skeen 

Grmraa 

McCandleas 

Smith  (MI) 

Orandy 

McCoUum 

Smith  (NJ) 

Greenwood 

McCrery 

Smith  (TX) 

Ounderson 

McCurdy 

Solomon 

HalKTX) 

Mclnnls 

Spence 

Hancock 

McKeon 

Steams 

Hansen 

Menendez 

Stenholm 

Hastert 

Meyen 

Stump 

Hayes 

Mica 

Sundqulst 

HeOey 

Michel 

Swift 

Helper 

Miller  (FL) 

Synar 

Hoacland 

MInge 

Talent 

Hobw>n 

MoUnarl 

Tanner 

Hoekstra 

Montgomery 

Taylor  (MS) 

Hoke 

Moorhead 

Taylor  (NC) 

Houghton 

Morel  la 

Thomas  (CA) 

Hufllngton 

Myers 

Thomas  (WY) 

Hughes 

Nuasle 

TorrloelU 

Hunter 

Obentar 

VncanoTlcb 

Hutchinson 

Orton 

Walker 

Hutto 

Oxley 

Weldon 

Hyde 

Packard 

Wolf 

Inhofe 

Parker 

Young  (FL) 

Inslee 

Pazon 

zeiirr 

Istook 

Penny 

Zlmmer 

Johnson  (CT) 

Petri 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pombo 

NOT  VOTINO— 21 

Berman 

InglU 

Ros-Lebtlnen 

Brooks 

Johnston 

Royce 

Card  In 

Markey 

Smith  (OR) 

Cllnger 

McDade 

Tauxln 

Conyers 

McHugh 

Towns 

Cox 

McNulty 

Walsh 

Oraen 

QuUlen 

Young  (AK) 

D  1450 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr.  Cox 
agralnst. 

Mr.  Conyers  for.  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon 
a^lnst. 

Mr.  McCURDY  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 28.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  roUcall  535;  "no"  on 
rollcall  536;  "yes"  on  rollcall  537;  and 
"no"  on  rollcall  538. 


bers  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  H.R.  334.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
one  minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  speak  for 
1  moment  in  order  that  I  might  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  next  week. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

There  will  very  likely  be  no  more 
votes  today.  The  only  reason  I  do  not 
state  it  unequivocally  is  that  the  other 
body  still  has  to  deal  with  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  not  pass  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  was  passed  here 
earlier  today,  but  I  wanted  Members  to 
be  aware  that  if  for  any  reason  that  did 
not  happen,  we  might  have  to  take 
some  further  action  today  or  tomor- 
row. So  we  are  not  anticipating  votes 
later  today  or  tomorrow. 

On  Monday.  November  1,  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon,  but  there  will  not  be 
legislative  business  and  there  will  not 
be  votes. 

Tuesday.  November  2,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  to  consider  eight  bills  on 
suspension,  but  recorded  votes  on  sus- 
pensions will  be  postponed  until 
Wednesday.  November  3,  toward  the 
end  of  the  day.  And  the  reason  for  that, 
of  course,  is  that  Tuesday,  November  2, 
is  an  election  day  in  a  number  of 
States. 

We  will  be  taking  up  the  eight  sus- 
pension bills  on  Tuesday  that  are  noted 
on  the  schedule.  However,  again,  the 
votes  will  be  held  until  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday,  November  3,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  on  Wednesday  and  at  10 
a.m.  on  Thursday,  and,  if  needed,  on 
Friday.  We  will  be  taking  up  H.R.  2151, 
the  Maritime  Security  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1993,  subject  to  a  rule. 

There  could  be  possible  further  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  3167.  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Extension.  We  will  be 
taking  up  H.R.  1036,  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974.  subject  to  a  rule,  and  H.R. 
3116,  the  Defense  Appropriations  Con- 
ference Report,  again,  subject  to  a  rule. 

Conference  reports  can  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  venture  a  guess  as  to  when 
those  votes  might  begin  on  Wednesday? 
What  hour  of  the  day? 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  I 
would  say  that  there  would  not  be  any 
votes  before  1  o'clock  on  that  day. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen 
tleman  and  I  have  had  little,  informal 
conversations,  looking  toward  Thanks- 
giving. From  whai  I  understand,  we  are 
still  reaching  for  adjournment  before 
Thanksgiving 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker,  still 
targeting  it  November  22,  and  we  would 
reiterate  to  Members  that  it  may  be 
necessary,  to  reach  that  goal,  to  have 
votes  through  the  weekend  of  Novem 
ber  19,  20.  and  21. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr  Speaker,  if  I  might 
just  ask  the  gentleman,  his  staff  has 
been  very  good  about  talking  about 
votes  for  next  week,  particularly  on 
Friday.  I  noted  in  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks, he  indicated  that  we  would 
meet  at  10  on  Friday,  if  necessary. 

Do  we  have  a  60- percent  chance,  per- 
haps, of  not  having  votes,  70  percent? 

I  know  the  gentleman  does  not  want 
to  give  It  away  yet 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  the 
reason  we  are  unable  to  be  definitive  is 
two  things:  One  is  the  defense  bill  and, 
therefore,  the  continuing  appropria- 
tion. We  need  to  know  if  those  two  are 
moving  properly,  and  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  be  here  to  deal  with  them  on 
Friday.  But  we  just  cannot  tell  Mem- 
bers at  this  point. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  3.   1993 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  November 
2,  1993,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Wednesday,  November  3,  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  AN- 
DREWS of  Maine).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESD.^Y  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  1,  1993 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  REGARDING  SUB- 
MISSION OF  AMENDMENTS  TO 
H.R.  796,  THE  FREEDOM  OF  AC- 
CESS TO  CLINIC  ENTRANCES  ACT 
OF  1993 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rules  Committee  is  planning  on  meet- 
ing the  week  of  November  1,  1993,  on 
H.R.  796,  the  Freedom  of  Access  to 
Clinic  Entrances  Act  of  1993. 

In  order  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
process  in  the  consideration  of  this 
matter,  the  Rules  Committee  is  re- 
questing that  Members  submit  55  cop- 
ies of  their  amendments  to  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment,  to  the  Rules  Committee 
office  at  H-312,  the  Capitol,  by  5  p.m., 
Wednesday,  November  3,  1993. 

Copies  of  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
report  are  available  in  the  House  Docu- 
ment Room. 

Again,  the  committee  would  urge 
Members  to  submit  any  amendments  to 
the  Rules  Committee  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  but  in  no  case  later  than 
5  p.m.  on  November  3,  1993.  I  thank  the 
Members  for  their  consideration  on 
this  matter. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  2151,  MARITIME  SECURITY 
AND  COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OF 
1993 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-311)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  289)  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2151)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  to  establish  the 
Maritime  Security  Fleet  Program,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REMARKS  OF  PRESIDENT  CLINTON 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23  President  Clinton,  who  loves 
to  campaign  more  than  anything  else, 
held  a  townhall  meeting  in  Tampa,  FL, 
to  discuss  his  proposed  healthcare  plan. 

In  response  to  a  woman  who  voiced 
her  strong  opposition  to  having  her  tax 
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money  fund  abortions,  the  President 
completely  ignored  her  concerns  and 
said  something  so  outrageous,  so  igno- 
rant, that  I  had  to  get  the  transcript  of 
that  event  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  had 
not  misunderstood  him.  I  hadn't.  It  was 
as  bad  as  I  thought.  Here  is  exactly 
what  President  Clinton  said  about  the 
prollfe  movement: 

I  believe  we  need  an  ag-gresstve  plan  to  pro- 
mote adoptions  In  this  country.  If  every 
prolife  advocate  in  America  adopted  a  child, 
this  world  would  be  a  better  place. 

This  statement  is  shocking  and  offen- 
sive in  the  extreme.  Perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent should  do  some  research  before  he 
opens  his  mouth. 

D  1500 

Every  year  there  are  1,500,000  couples 
who  want  to  adopt  a  child.  Yet  each 
year,  while  1.6  million  children  are 
being  killed  by  abortion,  only  50,000 
new  children  are  available  for  adop- 
tion. This  means  that  for  every  new 
adoptable  child,  30  others  are  killed. 
For  every  couple  that  adopts,  another 
40  wait  in  line. 

So  what  was  he  saying,  with  my  new 
healthcare  plan  the  Government  will 
pay  to  kill  your  unborn  children  and 
hopefully  the  prolifera  can  adopt  the 
few  that  manage  to  escape?  Disgrace- 
ful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  excerpt  of  the  Tampa  townhall 
meeting  which  includes  the  Clinton  re- 
marks I  quoted: 

The  President:  Well,  let  me  ask  you— we 
are  also  personally  and  morally  improving 
preventive  and  primary  health  services,  and 
we'll  actually  stop  some  abortions  from  oc- 
curring with  the  kind  of  preventive  services 
that  we're  going  to  cover  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country. 

This  could  be  a  subject  for  a  whole  other 
progrram.  I  have  a  difference  of  opinion  from 
you  about  whether  all  abortions  should  be  Il- 
legal. I  do  agree  that  there  are  way  too  many 
in  the  United  States.  I  believe  we  need  an  ag- 
gressive plan  to  reduce  teen  pregnancy,  to 
reduce  unwanted  pregnancies.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons I  named  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  I  did.  my 
health  department  director.  Is  because  I'm 
committed  to  that.  I  believe  we  need  an  ag- 
gressive plan  to  promote  adoptions  in  this 
country.  If  every  prollfe  advocate  in  America 
adopted  a  child,  this  world  would  be  a  better 
place. 

I  want  this  Issue  to  be  debated,  and  I 
haven't  hedged  with  you.  Most  people  will 
get  this  service  covered  because  most  private 
plans  do  it.  And  we  propose  for  the  first  time 
ever  to  put  Medicaid  people  In  the  big  pri- 
vate plans  to  get  the  economies  of  scale.  Not 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  that,  but  basically 
to  end  this  two-tiered  system  we've  had.  So 
most  will  be  covered.  But  some  wont  If  they 
choose  to  Join  plans  that  don't  cover  them. 
Most  plans  do  today. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine)  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  ftt}m  the 
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Honorable  Charlie  Rose,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion: 
CoMMrrTKE  ON  House  administration, 

Washington.  DC.  October  26.  1993. 
Hon.  Tom  S.  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Capitol.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  an  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  has  been 
served  with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel. I  have  determined  that  compliance  with 
the  subpoena  is  consistent  with   the  privi- 
leges and  preceden'3  of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

Charlie  Rose. 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE JANE  HARMAN.  MEM- 
BER OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Honorable  Jane  Har- 
man.  a  Member  of  Congress: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  25.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  that  I  have  been  served  with  a  sub- 
poena issued  in  a  civil  case  pending  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Torrance.  California. 

After  consultation  with  the  Oeneral  Coun- 
sel. I  will  make  the  determinations  required 
by  the  rule. 
Regards. 

Jane  Harman, 
Member  of  Congress. 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER  AND 
GRANTING  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]  be  grant- 
ed a  5-minute  special  order  today,  in 
lieu  of  the  60-minute  special  order  pre- 
viously agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona? 

There  waa  no  objection. 


GENERAJ.  LEAVE 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, on  the  special  order  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  FoRD] 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REALLOCATION  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDER  TIME 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BONIOR]  on  November  15,  1993,  be 
allocated  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Neal]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  NEW  PLAYGROUND  FOR  THE 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  SWETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henry 
David  Thoreau  said,  "If  you  have  built 
castles  in  the  air,  your  work  need  not 
be  lost;  that  is  where  they  should  be. 
Now  put  the  foundations  under  them." 
For  the  last  2  years,  some  of  us  in  Con- 
erress  have  been  working  on  our  dream 
of  building  castles— a  playground — for 
the  children  of  Washington,  DC,  and  we 
now  have  finally  put  in  the  foundation 
and  built  that  dream. 

My  colleagues.  Representative  Elea- 
nor Holmes  Norton,  Senator  Orrin 
Hatch,  and  then-Senator  Al  Gore. 
helped  me  in  spearheading  a  joint 
project  to  build  a  playground  for  the 
children  at  the  Montana  Terrace  hous- 
ing development  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  and 
the  D.C.  government  joined  with  other 
national  and  local  officials  to  make 
this  project  happen.  The  children  who 
live  in  this  housing  development  de- 
signed the  playground  themselves  with 
the  help  of  volunteer  architects  from 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
who  translated  the  children's  dreams 
and  drawings  into  an  elaborate  design 
for  a  wooden  volcano,  a  stepped  pyra- 
mid, and  a  tower  designed  to  resemble 
a  tree  house  or  fort.  More  than  100 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
tributed personal  cash  donations,  many 
businesses  provided  materials,  and 
local  residents  and  numerous  volun- 
teers from  the  community  and  Capitol 
Hill  helped  to  build  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  a  second  home  for  all  of  us,  who 
commute  between  our  congressional 
districts  and  our  Nation's  capital. 
Many  of  us  have  long  felt  the  need  to 
give  something  back  to  our  second 
home.  The  freshman  class  of  the  102d 
Congress  felt  that  this  project  could 
help  to  do  that  in  at  least  some  small 
way.  and  many  of  those  Members  were 
very  helpful  and  supportive  of  this 
project.  I  want  to  thank  them  and  all 
of  the  other  people  and  organizations 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  children 
of  DCs  dream,  become  a  reality. 

First,  the  sponsoring  organizations — 
The   American   Architectural    Foimda- 


tion.  The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. The  Washington  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
the  D.C.  Department  of  Public  and  As- 
sisted Housing;  second,  my  co-chairs  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  Representative 
Eleanor  Holmes  Norton.  Senator 
Orrin  Hatch,  and  Vice  President  Gore; 
third,  the  Architecture  Firms  of 
Hellmuth,  Obata  and  Kassabaum,  PC, 
as  well  as  Brenda  Sanchez  Architects; 
fourth,  the  construction  coordinators 
Larry  Pericolosi  of  Jefferson  Millwork 
and  Design,  Valerie  Warshaw  of  the 
D.C.  Jewish  Community  Center 
Behrend  Shelter  Repair  and  Construc- 
tion Program,  Dom  Vokic  and  Shirli 
Sensenbrenner  of  Lehman  [Smith] 
Wiseman  and  Associates,  and  Chuck 
Lovett  and  Susan  A.  Retz  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects;  fifth,  con- 
gressional spouse  fundraisers  Suzie 
Brewster  and  Linda  Dooley;  and  sixth, 
corporate  contributors  the  Hechinger 
Co.,  The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, The  American  Consulting  Engi- 
neers Council,  Landscape  Architects 
Daniel  Castle  Turner  and  Associates, 
Reprographic  Technologies,  Inc.. 
Smoot  Lumber  Company.  Safeway.  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks — Central,  and 
Giant  Food. 

There  are  many  others  who  deserve 
special  credit  for  their  tireless  work 
over  the  last  2  years — Michele  Booth, 
office  of  Representative  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton;  Bryant  and  Bryant 
Architects;  Representative  Dave  Camp; 
Eve  Grossman,  of  my  office;  Represent- 
ative Dave  Hobson;  Independent 
Church  of  God;  Kay  Atkinson  King,  my 
chief  of  staff;  Jennifer  Knott,  Cannon 
Architects;  Chris  LaRocco.  wife  of  Rep- 
resentative Larry  LaRocco;  Ann 
Looper,  The  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects; Martin  Moeller,  Washington 
Chapter  of  tne  American  Institute  of 
Architects;  Steve  Rentner,  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects;  Susan  A. 
Retz,  ALA,  Washington  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects; 
Brenda  Sanchez,  Brenda  Sanchez  Ar- 
chitects; Suzette  Voline,  Hellmuth. 
Obata  and  Kassabaum.  PC;  Woody 
Woodrich,  Executive  Office  of  the 
Mayor,  and  the  residents  of  Montana 
Terrace. 

I  also  am  grateful  to  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  gave  their  personal 
cash  donations  to  build  this  play- 
ground: 

Individual  Contributors 

Vice  President  Albert  Gore.  Jr..  Treasury 
Secretary  Lloyd  Bentsen.  Senator  Brock 
Adams.  Senator  Robert  Byrd.  Senator  Kent 
Conrad.  Senator  John  Danforth.  Senator 
Dennis  DeConcinl.  Senator  Bob  Dole.  Sen- 
ator Wendell  Ford.  Senator  Orrin  Hatch. 
Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings.  Senator  James 
Jeffords.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Sen- 
ator John  Kerry.  Senator  Herbert  Kohl.  Sen- 
ator Carl  Levin.  Senator  Richard  Lugar, 
Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum.  Senator  Sam 
Nunn.  Senator  Charles  Robb.  Senator  Terry 
Sanford.  Senator  Ted  Stevens.  Senator 
Strom    Thurmond.    Representative    George 
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Allen.  Representative  Robert  Andrews.  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  Andrews.  Representative 
Jim  Bacchus.  Representative  Cass  Ballenger. 
Representative  Bill  Barrett. 

Representative  Lucien  Blackwell.  Rep- 
resentative John  Boehner.  Representative 
Bill  Brewster.  Representative  Dave  Camp. 
Representative  Bill  dinger.  Representative 
Barbara  Rose  Collins.  Representative  Anto- 
nio Colorado.  Representative  John  Cox.  Rep- 
resentative Bud  Cramer.  Representative 
Randy  Duke  Cunningham.  Representative 
Rosa  DeLauro.  Representative  Cal  Dooley. 
Representative  John  Doolittle.  Representa- 
tive Thomas  Ewlng.  Representative  Barney 
Frank.  Representative  Wayne  Gilchrest. 
Representative  Pete  Geren.  Representative 
David  Hobson.  Representative  Joan  Kelly 
Horn.  Representative  Jay  Inslee.  Representa- 
tive Bill  Jefferson,  Representative  Sam 
Johnson.  Representative  Jim  Jontz.  Rei>- 
resentative  Joe  Kennedy.  Representative 
Herb  Klein.  Representative  Mike  Kopetski. 
Representative  Larry  LaRocco.  Representa- 
tive Tom  Lantos. 

Representative  John  Linder.  Representa- 
tive Tom  Luken.  Representative  Buck 
McKeon.  Representative  David  Minge,  Rep- 
resentative Jim  Moran.  Representative  Dick 
Nichols.  Representative  Eleanor  Holmes 
Norton.  Representative  John  Olver.  Rep- 
resentative Bill  Orton.  Representative  Ed 
Pastor.  Representative  L.F.  Payne.  Rep- 
resentative Collin  Peterson.  Representative 
Pete  Peterson.  Representative  Earl 
Pomeroy,  Representative  Jim  Ramstad.  Rep- 
resentative Jack  Reed.  Representative 
Frank  Riggs.  Representative  Tim  Roemer. 
Representative  George  Sangmeister.  Rep- 
resentative Nick  Smith.  Representative  Dick 
Swett.  AlA,  Representative  John  Tanner. 
Representative  Ray  Thornton.  Representa- 
tive Maxine  Waters.  Representative  Mel 
Watt.  Representative  Bill  Zeliff.  Ms.  Ellen  R. 
Shaffer,  and  anonymous  contributors. 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  USE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  son.  Brad,  called  to  my  atten- 
tion the  other  day  a  problem  related  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  that  doesn't 
seem  to  make  sense  and  costs  billions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  what  I 
consider  a  bureaucratic  absurdity.  Let 
me  ask  you  a  question:  Did  you  know 
that  we  increase  Government  pay- 
ments to  Social  Security  retirees,  the 
physically  impaired,  and  others,  just 
because  the  cost  of  tobacco  products 
increase,  from  taxes  or  anything  else? 

Today.  I  am  introducing  bipartisan 
legislation  to  remove  tobacco  products 
from  the  so-called  "market  basket  of 
goods"  used  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  determine  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  used  to  increase  Govern- 
ment payments. 

Currently,  tobacco  products  make  up 
about  2  percent  of  the  consumer  price 
index  used  to  inflate  Government  bene- 
fits.  The   Government   should   not   in- 


crease Government  payments  to  indi- 
viduals as  a  result  of  rising  prices  for  a 
product  that  may  be  harmful,  and  is 
not  used  by  most  of  those  individuals 
having  their  benefits  increased. 

Specifically,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
proposed  75  cent  or  $1  increase  in  the 
tax  on  cigarettes  will  inadvertently  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  the  CPI.  and 
thus,  substantially  increase  Govern- 
ment payments. 

From  my  discussions  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  CBO.  and  CRS.  it 
is  estimated  that  an  increase  in  the  tax 
on  cigarettes  of  75  cents  will  increaise 
the  average  price  of  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes to  $2.65  from  the  current  average 
cost  of  $1.90.  The  cigarette  tax  increase 
alone  will  increase  the  CPI  7  percent, 
and  thus  increase  Government  outlays 
$4  billion,  annually.  Most  every  State 
is  also  considering  increased  taxes  on 
tobacco,  which  could  add  additional 
billions  of  dollars  of  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  cost  to  local  and 
State  government,  because  of  increased 
payouts  based  on  a  CPI,  skewed  by  to- 
bacco, adds  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  cost  to  those  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  keep  Federal 
spending  down,  and  not  provide  a  wind- 
fall increase  for  recipients  of  Federal 
benefits,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  create  a  separate  consumer  price 
inde:;  for  Government  use,  the  CPI-G. 
It  is  good  legislation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  change. 


FUNDING  FOR  THE  CVN-76 
AIRCRAFT  CARRIER 

(Mrs.  CLAYTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate  over  the 
issue  of  funding  a  new  aircraft  carrier. 
Despite  the  procedural  and  jurisdic- 
tional problems  we  have  encountered 
here  in  Congress,  this  is  an  issue  of 
great  importance  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

This  matter  was  considered  as  a  part 
of  President  Clinton's  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view of  our  Defense  strategy.  The  con- 
clusion of  that  study  was  that  a  new 
carrier  needs  to  be  built,  and  that 
funds  for  this  purpose  should  be  made 
available  in  the  next  budget  submis- 
sion. This  carrier  issue  is  not  new  to 
Congress,  for  it  was  only  last  year  that 
the  House  and  Senate  authorized  and 
appropriated  $832  million  to  begin  con- 
struction on  a  new  carrier  to  replace 
one  built  in  the  1950's.  The  question 
now  before  us  is  whether  or  not  we  will 
make  final  payment  on  the  carrier.  In 
the  long  run,  estimates  show  that  we 
can  save  the  American  taxpayers  at 
least  $2CX)  million  by  efficiently  begin- 
ning CVN-76  on  the  heels  of  the  carrier 
now  being  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  week, 
Chairman  INOUYE  made  a  statement  on 


the  floor  of  the  other  body  making  a 
powerful  case  for  funding  CVN-76  in 
this  year's  Defense  appropriations  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and  I  im- 
plore my  colleagues  to  read  this  power- 
ful argument.  I  also  ask  that  a  brief  ex- 
ecutive summary  of  a  recent  study  on 
the  role  of  aircraft  carriers  in  the  21st 
century  by  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Let's  do  the  right  thing  and  fund 
CVN-76. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record.  Oct.  26. 

1993] 

Aircraft  Carrier  Funding 

Mr.  iNOUYE.  Mr.  President,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  fiscal  year  1994  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  certain  statements  were  made 
which  gave  an  unfavorable  characterization 
to  the  committee's  decision  to  provide  fund- 
ing for  a  new  aircraft  carrier.  I  believe  it 
would  be  useful  to  examine  these  comments 
in  their  proper  context. 

The  committee-reported  bill  recommended 
$3.4  billion  to  complete — and  here.  I  would 
underscore  the  word  complete — the  financing 
of  the  CVN-76.  the  next  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
rier. The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
had  recommended  an  appropriation  of  SI  bil- 
lion to  partially  finance  the  remaining  bal- 
ance of  the  carrier.  Specific  authorization 
for  this  action  was  denied  on  the  House  floor. 
Nonetheless,  the  House-passed  bill  still  pro- 
vides SI  billion  in  undesignated  shipbuilding 
funds,  presumably,  for  this  purpose. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  some  have 
argued  that  the  carrier  is  a  new  start  which 
is  both  unauthorized  and  unrequested.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  the  record  to  be  clear.  This 
is  not  a  new  start.  The  administration  re- 
quested, and  the  Congress  authorized  and  ai>- 
propriated.  $832  million  in  fiscal  year  1993  to 
begin  work  on  this  aircraft  carrier.  These 
funds  paid  for  the  purchase  of  nuclear  com- 
ponents for  the  ship.  The  Navy  began  spend- 
ing these  funds  last  fall.  Work  has  already 
begun  on  the  carrier.  All  of  these  funds  have 
been  obligated.  So.  regardless  of  what  others 
may  argue,  through  these  actions,  the  Con- 
gress has  already  made  the  decision  to  buy 
the  carrier;  now  the  question  is  when  should 
the  remaining  funds  be  provided. 

My  colleagues  should  understand  that  DOD 
planned  to  request  funds  to  complete  pay- 
ment for  the  aircraft  carrier  in  1995.  While 
this  would  allow  for  the  carrier  to  be  built 
with  few  perturbations  in  the  shipyard  work 
force,  it  is  not  the  most  cost  effective  meth- 
od to  purchase  the  carrier. 

President  Clinton's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1994  took  no  decisive  action  on  the  aircraft 
carrier.  Instead,  the  decision  to  continue  to 
purchase  the  carrier  was  to  be  reassessed  in 
the  Bottom-Up  Review — in  conjunction  with 
an  analysis  and  formulation  of  overall  car- 
rier force  structure  levels.  The  Bottom-Up 
Review  process  carried  out  this  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  requirement  for  aircraft  car- 
riers. The  review  determined  that  the  Navy 
must  have  12  aircraft  carriers  to  meet  force 
structure  requirements.  With  that  decision, 
the  DOD  validated  the  need  to  build  the  next 
carrier. 

So,  the  question  recurs:  When  should  the 
carrier  be  funded?  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reviewed  this  matter  and  determined 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  finance  the  bal- 
ance of  the  ship's  costs  in  1994.  There  are 
several  budgetary  reasons  for  this.  First  and 
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foremost.,  by  funding  the  carrier  In  1994  in- 
stead of  1995.  the  Congress  can  save  $200  mil- 
lion—6  percent  of  the  remaining  require- 
ment. This  is  not  a  trivial  sum. 

Second,  in  conducting  Its  review  of  the 
budget  requirements  for  DOD  the  committee 
was  able  to  identify  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
for  the  remaining  balance  in  1994. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Bottom-Up  Re- 
view in  August,  many  changes  were  made  in 
the  financial  requirements  for  DOD  pro- 
grams. In  most  cases  this  information  was 
not  available  to  the  authorizing  committees 
until  their  review  of  program  requirements 
had  already  been  virtually  completed.  Be- 
cause we  came  later  in  the  process,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  was  able  to 
tailor  its  recommendations  to  these  results. 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  also  established 
several  basic  tenets  for  future  defense  re- 
quirements. The  committee  adopted  many  of 
the  underlying  premises  of  the  Bottom-Up 
Review  in  making  Its  adjustments.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  committee's  recommendations 
freed  up  $3.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$170  million  in  outlays,  sufficient  funding  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  aircraft  carrier  in  1994 
For  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  the  commit- 
tee chose  to  allocate  these  funds  to  com- 
plete^again.  underscore  complete — the  pur- 
chase of  the  CVN-76. 

Mr.  President,  reaching  the  budget  Urgets 
in  1994  has  not  been  easy.  It  should  be  made 
clear  to  all  Senators  that  1996  will  be  a  more 
difficult  budget  year  than  1994  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  be  required  to  cut 
$24.7  billion  below  the  CBO  baseline  in  1995 
In  addition.  DOD  has  identified  a  short-fall 
of  $13  billion  in  achieving  its  budgetary  goals 
over  the  next  4  years.  Providing  $3.4  billion 
for  the  carrier  in  1994.  instead  of  1995.  helps 
alleviate  these  problems.  And.  as  I  noted,  we 
also  save  $200  million  in  total  costs  for  con- 
struction of  the  carrier. 

Mr  President.  It  has  been  falsely  suggested 
that  the  committee  cut  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  in  order  to  i>ay  for  the  carrier. 
That  is  not  correct  and  those  who  have  made 
this  unfounded  charge  should  know  better. 
The  subcommittee  reviewed  research  and  de- 
velopment funding  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  reduced  the  request  based  on  the 
merit  of  individual  programs.  The  savings 
identified  helped  the  committee  reach  its 
overall  outlay  target.  Coincidentally.  it  also 
freed  up  budget  authority  which  could  be  al- 
located for  the  carrier. 

In  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  it  was  said 
that  the  outlay  impact  from  this  decision  to 
fund  the  carrier  in  fiscal  year  1994  will  exac- 
erbate an  assumed  outlay  shortfall  in  1995. 
This  is  also  incorrect.  The  outlay  Impact 
from  financing  the  carrier  in  1994  in  $442  mil- 
lion in  1995.  Had  the  committee  spent  the 
$3.4  billion  on  research  programs,  the  outlay 
impact  in  1995  from  those  programs  would 
have  been  in  excess  of  $1.15  billion— and  the 
Congress  would  be  faced  with  the  unhappy 
prospect  of  providing  $3.4  billion  in  budiget 
authority  in  1995  for  the  carrier.  The  com- 
mittee's recommendation  will  actually  lower 
outlays  in  1995  by  more  than  $870  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  to  complete  the 
nnancing  of  the  CVN-76  in  1994  instead  of 
1995  makes  good  business  sense.  I  would  not 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  the  American  taxpayer  that,  when 
the  Congress  provided  $832  million  In  fiscal 
year  1993  for  advance  procurement  of  Items 
which  can  only  be  used  in  a  nuclear  carrier. 
It  really  had  not  authorized  the  new  carrier. 
That  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me  and 
would  not  make  any  sense  to  the  taxpayers. 
I  am  prepared  to  explain  the  decision  to 
complete  financing  of  the  carrier  In  fiscal 


year  1994.  We  will  find  it  easier  to  stay  on 
the  path  to  a  declining  defense  budget,  if  we 
finance  the  $3.4  billion  in  remaining  cosU 
this  year.  This  decision  reduces  outlays  In 
19%  compared  to  spending  the  funds  on  re- 
search. And,  best  of  all.  It  saves  $200  million 
in  the  total  cost  of  the  ship.  I  hope  all  mem- 
bers now  understand  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations and  support  this  approach 
and  I  urge  the  conferees  on  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  to  adopt  it  as  well. 

AIRCRAFT  Carriers  and  the  Role  of  Naval 

Power  in  the  21  st  century 

<By  Jacquelyn  K.  Davis) 

The  defining  events  of  the  19908— the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.  the  war  in  the  Gulf,  and  the 
dismantling  of  the  Soviet  empire— have  had 
a  profound  effect  upon  U.S.  security  plan- 
ning Reflected  in  the  Defense  Department's 
'Bottom-Up  Review,  "  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration is  undertaking  a  major  reassessment 
of  defense  force  structure  and  logistical  sup- 
port networks  designed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  post-Cold  War  world,  while  tak- 
ing into  account  public  sentiment  for  greater 
defense  economies  now  that  the  Soviet 
threat  has  dissipated. 

NEW  risks 

But  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  mean  that  US  Interests  are  free  from 
risks.  There  have  emerged  new  risks  in  the 
global  security  environment^risks  that  may 
require  the  employment  of  U.S.  forces.  As 
the  one  nation  that  remains  uniquely  capa- 
ble of  projecting  substantial  power  beyond 
its  shores— and.  hence,  having  at  least  some 
impact  on  the  shape  of  the  post-Cold  War 
world— the  United  States  may  find  It  nec- 
essary to  deploy  its  forces  to  regions  where 
vital  U.S.  Interests  may  not  be  at  stake,  but 
In  which  broader  humanitarian  and  demo- 
cratic values  are  being  challenged.  Indeed, 
the  deployment  of  U.S.  contingents  to  such 
widely  varied  crisis  settings  as  Somalia. 
Northern  Iraq.  Liberia,  and  recently  Macedo- 
nia, has  already  demonstrated  the  Impor- 
tance of  maintaining  flexible  forces  able  to 
respond  to  a  variety  of  requirements.  As 
peacekeeping  and  peace-making  operations 
assume  a  greater  priority  in  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy planning,  and  missions  of  humanitarian 
relief  and  disaster  assistance — both  at  home 
(as  In  the  case  of  clean-up  operations  after 
Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Inikl)  and  overseas 
as  well— become  the  norm  rather  than  the 
exception  In  the  employment  of  U.S.  forces, 
civilian  and  military  planners  will  be  com- 
pelled to  find  imaginative  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  developing  a  range  of  force  pack- 
ages for  use  in  multiple  contingencies. 

THE  aircraft  CARRIER'S  ENABLING 
CAPABILITIES 

Inevitably,  the  challenges  of  security  In 
the  19908  will  place  greater  emphasis  on 
"jolntneas."  both  among  the  U.S.  Services 
and  in  connection  with  allied  and  coalition 
planning  Because  the  aircraft  carrier  plat- 
form Is  large  enough  to  Integrate  a  mix  of 
Marine,  Army  and  Air  Force  assets  with  its 
own  considerable  striking  power.  It  will  be 
central  to  U.S.  Joint  planning  in  the  future— 
both  for  peacetime  forward  presence  mis- 
sions and  wartime  operations.  By  virtue  of 
Its  geography,  the  United  States  Is  a  mari- 
time nation  whose  welfare  and  global  role 
depends  on  unimpeded  access  to  the  world's 
sea  lines  of  communication  (SLOCs).  Even 
though  there  may  be  relatively  little  direct 
threat  to  U.S.  navigation  on  the  open  seas 
(now  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  disman- 
tled), the  potential  for  conflict  In  key  re- 
gional theaters  Is  very  real — conflicts  that 
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could  escalate  Into  open  warfare  either  in- 
volving the  engagement  of  U.S.  forces,  or 
posing  a  threat  to  U.S.  (and  allied)  commer- 
cial aind  strategic  Interests,  or  both.  With 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  technologies 
and  the  growing  lethality  of  the  forces  of  po- 
tential regional  adversaries,  the  capability 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  battle  group  will  pro- 
vide to  a  Joint  commander  or  theater  CINC 
an  Important  enabling  force  of  facilitate  cri- 
sis response,  sustained  military  operations, 
conflict  escalation,  and  war  termination. 

In  future  theater  contingencies— the  pri- 
mary planning  focus  of  the  new  strategic 
guidance  that  Is  emerging  from  the  Penta- 
gon—there Is  likely  to  be  a  premium  placed 
on  those  U.S.  and  allied  forces  that  can: 

deploy  to  a  theater  of  operations  In  a  time- 
ly fashion; 

prevent  minefields  from  being  laid  in  the 
sea  approaches  to  the  area; 

protect  sea-lift  assets  en  route  and  at  the 
point  of  arrival  and  departure; 

deliver  firepower  against  an  array  of  tar- 
gets whose  Interdiction  would  give  the  ad- 
versary's leadership  pause  to  reflect  on  util- 
ity of  proceeding  further  with  Its  warfare  ob- 
jectives; and. 

offer  a  range  of  flexible  options.  In  terms 
of  strike  planning,  escalation  control,  and 
war  termination. 

Against  any  range  of  theater  scenarios,  the 
aircraft  carrier  and  Its  associated  systems' 
assets  (Including  Its  battle-group  combat- 
ants, but  also  Its  deployment  of  long-range 
preclslon-gulded  missiles  and  new  generation 
sensor-fuzed  munitions)  contribute  an  unpar- 
alleled capability  to  meet  any  of  these  objec- 
tives, while  providing  a  tangible  demonstra- 
tion of  U.S.  capability  and  will— thereby  of- 
fering U.S.  policymakers  a  unique  crisis 
management  and  deterrent  tool. 

Pressured  by  defense  budget  cuts,  which 
could  be  even  more  severe  In  the  out  years, 
the  number  of  aircraft  carrier  platforms  In 
the  active  Inventory  of  the  Navy  is  likely  to 
be  a  subject  of  contentious  debate.  As  a  ca- 
pability that  could  aptly  be  described  as  a 
moveable  piece  of  "sovereign  America."  the 
aircraft  carrier  can  steam  to  a  crisis  location 
without  raising  tensions  In  countries  that 
are  not  involved.  Operationally,  it  would 
also  not  be  encumbered  by  the  political  de- 
bate that  often  accompanies  requests  for  the 
overflight  of  national  territory,  or  that  Is  in- 
herent in  requests  for  access  to  local  basing 
facilities.  The  aircraft  carrier  platform, 
moreover,  can  bring  to  the  scene  of  a  crisis 
tangible  evidence  of  U.S.  resolve,  and  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  coordinating  joint  and 
combined  operations  If  a  given  situation 
warrants  the  use  of  military  force. 

CARRIER  FORCE  LEVELS 

For  all  these  reasons.  It  would  be  foolhardy 
for  the  United  States  to  reduce  its  carrier 
force  to  a  level  that  could  not  provide  for  a 
flexible  forward  presence  policy.  In  view  of 
the  political-psychological  mindset  that 
forms  a  central  aspect  of  national  security 
decision-making.  It  may  be  more  difficult  to 
commit  (and  mobilize)  US. -based  forces  for 
regional  crisis  deployment  missions  than  it 
would  be  to  put  carrier-based  assets  already 
near  or  in  the  area  in  question  on  alert  sta- 
tus. Planning  a  force  structure  to  fight  In 
two  major  regional  contingencies  "nearly  si- 
multaneously" (to  use  Secretary  Aspin's  re- 
cent formulation)  requires  a  prudent  planner 
to  retain  the  Navy's  preferred  minimum 
number  of  twelve  carriers  in  the  force  struc- 
ture. Reducing  the  number  of  carriers  in  the 
U.S.  fleet  to  ten  would  result  in  significant 
deployment  gape,  increased  time  at  sea  for 
sailors,  and  an  inability  to  react  to  crises 
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with  the  flexibility  that  Is  necessary  to  en- 
sure a  timely  and  effective  respon.se  Even 
with  a  twelve-carrier  force,  key  regions-no- 
tably  the  Mediterranean.  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  Western  Pacific-could  only  be  covered 
about  eighty  percent  of  the  time. 

In  its  search  to  make  prudent  decisions 
about  force  structure  (while  recognizing  the 
need  to  achieve  some,  reasonable  defense 
economies),  the  Clinton  administration 
needs  to  appreciate  the  risks  associated  with 
a  decision  to  reduce  the  number  of  carrier 
platforms  below  twelve.  The  costs  to  the  na- 
tion of  doing  so  will  in  the  long  run  far  out- 
weigh any  near-term  defense  savings  that 
some  think  can  be  so  derived.  By  themselves 
the  intangibles  associated  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  credible  forward  presence  posture 
centered  around  twelve  carrier  battle  groups 
by  far  exceed  (in  value)  the  hoped-for  defense 
economies  of  cutting  the  carrier  program— 
and  this  Includes  the  costs  of  building  a  new 
carrier.  CVN-76.  to  being  to  nine  the  number 
of  Nlmltiz-claas  carriers. 

DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE  ISSUES 

CVN-76  construction  carries  profound  and 
far-reaching  implications  for  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  sustain  a  nuclear  ship- 
building industry.  Construction  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  entails  special  skills 
and  a  comprehensive  base  of  second-  and 
third-tier  suppliers — all  of  whom  are  not 
common  to  the  construction  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine.  A  decision  not  to  fund 
the  new  carrier,  or  to  push  off  its  funding 
until  after  fiscal  year  1995.  will  likely  result 
In  the  disappearance  of  critical  Job  skills 
that  are  crucial  to  the  nuclear  carrier  ship- 
building industry.  If  new  carrier  construc- 
tion were  delayed,  or  stretched  outran  al- 
ternative that  is  apparently  being  consid- 
ered—the result  is  likely  to  be  a  far  more  ex- 
pensive program,  due  to  the  need  to  accom- 
modate the  loss  of  key  suppliers  and  to 
recreate  and  qualify  skilled  teams  to  do  the 
work.  Overhaul  and  refueling  work  on  exist- 
ing carriers  simply  would  not  provide  enough 
work  for  major  component  suppliers  in  the 
industry  to  Justify  their  staying  in  business. 
Thus,  any  decision  delaying  or  canceling  the 
construction  of  CVN-76  will  have  major  im- 
plications for  both  the  domestic  economy 
and  the  defense  industrial  skill  base.  More- 
over, such  a  step  would  affect  adversely  our 
ability  to  reconstitute  and  mobilize  forces  if 
confronted  with  a  major  global  contingency 
or  the  need  to  fight  in  two  theaters  simulta- 
neously. 

One  option  that  might  be  pursued  is  an  in- 
cremental funding  strategy  for  CVN-76. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  critical  ven- 
dor base  could  be  sustained  through  the  au- 
thorization of  funding  on  three  or  four  "ship 
sets"  of  highly  specialized  equipment  for  the 
carrier  (e.g..  nuclear  cores,  special  reactor 
pumps,  and  hydraulic  plants).  Such  funding, 
in  the  form  of  another  year  of  advanced  pro- 
curement funding  for  CVN-76.  would  be  a 
second-best  means  of  preserving  the  vendor 
base;  yet  it  would  maintain  the  option  to 
build  the  tenth  nuclear  carrier,  and  would 
moreover  be  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's domestic  and  global  priorities. 

BOTTOM-UNE  ASSESSMENT 

Viewed  in  this  context,  the  carrier  emerges 
as  central  to  sustaining  an  adequate  forward 
presence  capability,  and  assuring  a  flexible 
maritime  instrument  for  responding  to  the 
variety  of  potential  local  conflicts  and  crisis 
situations — ranging  from  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  peacekeeping,  conflict  manage- 
ment, and  war  termination.  Clearly,  the  pre- 
ferred option  would  be  maintaining  twelve 


carriers  in  the  Navy's  force  structure — with 
earlier  rather  than  later  investment  in  CVN- 
76  production  and  development.  At  the  very 
least,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  and  sustain  a 
degree  of  incremental  funding  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  vendor  base  critical  to  future 
U.S.  carrier  construction.  If  CVN-76  is  not 
funded,  the  United  States  may  be  forfeiting 
its  future  ability  to  build  aircraft  carriers  in 
a  cost-effective  and  timely  manner.  The 
operational  implications  of  falllhg  to  move 
ahead  with  CVN-76  will  undermine  the 
Navy's  ability  to  maintain  adequate  global 
presence,  and  could  well  hamper  any  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  respond  to  unfolding  crises 
swiftly  and  in  an  appropriate  manner. 


THE  FAMILY  VIOLENCE 
PREVENTION  ACT 

(Ms.  VELAZQUEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Ms.  VELAZQUEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  the  privilege  of  being 
joined  by  27  of  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Family  Violence  Prevention 
Act,  which  provides  family  violence 
prevention  services  to  underserved  pop- 
ulations regardless  of  race,  culture, 
language,  or  geography.  The  measure 
also  establishes  model  programs  to 
educate  young  people  about  domestic 
violence  and  violence  against  intimate 
partners.  The  bill  will  equally  distrib- 
ute family  violence  prevention  services 
to  all  populations,  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  young  people  to  leam  about 
the  atrocities  of  domestic  violence  at 
an  early  age. 

Domestic  violence  is  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  the  escalating  level  of  violence 
in  America.  It  is  the  leading  cause  of 
injury  to  women  aged  15  to  44,  more 
common  than  muggings  and  car  crash- 
es combined.  And  children  who  live  in 
abusive  households  are  four  times  more 
likely  to  become  juvenile  delinquents 
than  those  raised  in  a  violence-free  en- 
vironment. More  than  one  in  three 
Americans  report  witnessing  an  inci- 
dent of  domestic  violence,  and  14  per- 
cent of  women  admit  that  their  hus- 
band or  boyfriend  has  violently  abused 
them.  In  a  recent  national  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Family  Violence  Preven- 
tion Fund,  87  percent  of  those  polled 
said  that  they  would  support  legisla- 
tion to  increase  funding  for  battered 
women's  programs. 

These  figures  paint  a  sad  portrait  of 
an  America  in  turmoil.  For  far  too 
many  women  and  children  in  our  soci- 
ety, the  home  is  not  a  place  of  comfort, 
security,  and  shelter,  but,  instead,  a 
den  of  despair  and  violence.  Americans 
are  in  desperate  need  of  family  vio- 
lence prevention  services  that  promote 
prevention  through  education  and  in- 
struction. In  light  of  this,  there  is  no 
reason  why  my  colleagues  should  not 
support  the  Family  Violence  Preven- 
tion Act. 

The  act  consists  of  two  sections.  Sec- 
tion   1    amends    the    Family    Violence 


Prevention  and  Services  Act  to  require 
that  applications  for  State  grants  in- 
clude a  plan  to  address  the  needs  of  un- 
derserved populations,  including  popu- 
lations underserved  because  of  ethnic, 
racial,  cultural,  language  diversity,  or 
geographic  isolation.  This  important 
provision  will  assure  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  grants  and  grant  funds 
within  all  populations  in  the  State,  and 
is  crucial  because  poor  communities 
and  communities  of  color  that  are  usu- 
ally overlooked,  will  receive  funds  for 
education  on  family  violence.  In  addi- 
tion, upon  completion  of  activities 
funded,  the  State  grantee  must  file  a 
performance  report  explaining  the  ac- 
tivities carried  out  together  with  an 
assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 
activities.  This  would  be  required  from 
all  grantees. 

Section  2  amends  the  Family  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
select,  implement,  and  evaluate  four 
model  programs  for  the  education  of 
young  people  about  domestic  violence 
and  violence  among  intimate  partners, 
with  one  program  for  each  of  primary, 
middle,  and  secondary  schools,  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  The 
model  programs  shall  be  selected,  im- 
plemented, and  evaluated  in  light  of 
the  comments  of  a  multicultural  panel 
of  educational  experts  on  battering, 
and  victim  advocate  organizations  such 
as  battered  women's  shelters.  State 
coalitions,  and  resource  centers.  This 
section  seeks  S400,000  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  my  efforts  to  ensure  that  family 
violence  prevention  services  and  edu- 
cation on  domestic  violence  is  avail- 
able to  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
their  race,  culture,  ethnicity,  or  lan- 
guage. The  patterns  of  violence  that 
plague  our  country  must  be  broken, 
and  the  only  way  to  achieve  this  goal 
is  by  educating  our  young  about  the 
atrocities  committed  by  those  who  re- 
sort to  domestic  violence. 

The  following  is  a  text  of  my  legisla- 
tion and  a  list  of  original  cosponsors. 
H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHOKT  TITLE,  REFERENCE. 

(a)  Short  Tttle— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Family  Violence  Prevention  Act". 

(b)  Reference.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Family  Violence  Prevention 
and  Services  Act. 

SEC.  i.  grantee  REPOmiNG. 

(a)  Plan  to  Serve  Underserved  Popu- 
lations.—Section  303(a)(2KC)  (42  U.S.C. 
10402(aK2)(C))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  a 
plan  to  address  the  needs  of  underserved  pop- 
ulations, including  populations  underserved 
because  of  ethnic,  racial,  cultural,  language 
diversity  or  geographic  Isolation"  after 
"such  State". 
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yb)  PfcRioRMANCE  REPORT— Sectlon  303(a) 
(42  use.  10402(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•'(4)  Upon  completion  of  the  activities 
funded  by  a  grant  under  this  subpart,  the 
State  grantee  shall  file  a  performance  report 
with  the  Director  explaining  the  activities 
carried  out  together  with  an  assessment  of 
the  effectiveness  of  those  activities  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  subpart.  A  sec- 
tion of  this  performance  report  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  each  grantee  or  subgrantee  that 
performed  the  direct  services  contemplated 
in  the  application  certifying  performance  of 
direct  services  under  the  grant.  The  Director 
shall  suspend  funding  for  an  approved  appli- 
cation if  an  applicant  fails  to  submit  an  an- 
nual performance  report  or  if  the  funds  are 
exi>ended  for  purposes  other  than  those  set 
forth  under  this  subpart,  after  following  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  paragraph  (3).  Federal 
funds  may  be  used  only  to  supplement,  not 
supplant.  State  funds.". 

SEC.  S.  EDUCATING  YOUTH  ABOUT  DOMESTIC  VI- 
OLENCE. 

The  Ftunily  Violence  Prevention  and  Serv- 
ices Act  (42  U.S.C.  10401  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"8EC.  Sl«.  EDUCATING  YOUTH  ABOUT  DOMESnC 
VIOLENCE. 

"(a)  General  Purpose.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  delegate  the 
Secretary's  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary").  The  Secretary  shall  se- 
lect, implement  and  evaluate  4  model  pro- 
grams for  education  of  young  people  about 
domestic  violence  and  violence  among  inti- 
mate partners. 

'•(b)  Nature  of  Program —The  Secretary 
shall  select,  implement  and  evaluate  sepa- 
rate model  programs  for  4  different  audi- 
ences: primary  schools,  middle  schools,  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  model  pr  >granw  shall  be  se- 
lected, implemented,  and  evaluated  in  the 
light  of  the  comments  of  a  multi-cultural 
panel  of  educational  experts,  legal  and  psy- 
chological experts  on  battering,  and  victim 
advocate  organizations  such  as  battered 
women's  shelters.  State  coalitions  and  re- 
source centers.  The  participation  of  each  of 
those  groups  or  individual  consultants  fl-om 
such  groups  is  essential  to  the  selection,  im- 
plementation, and  evaluation  of  programs 
that  meet  both  the  needs  of  educational  in- 
stitutions and  the  needs  of  the  domestic  vio- 
lence problem. 

•■(c)  Review  and  Dissemina'HON.- Not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
the  design  and  evaluation  of  the  model  pro- 
grams, along  with  a  plan  and  cost  estimate 
for  nationwide  distribution,  to  the  relevant 
committees  of  Congress  for  review. 

"(d)    AUTHORIZA'nON    OF    APPROPRlA'nONS.— 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  J400.000  for  fiscal  year 
1994". 

(308PONSORS  OF  THE  FAMILY  VIOLENCE 
PREVENTION  ACT 
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Eleanor  Holmes  Norton. 
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Jolene  Unsoeld. 
Charles  Rangel. 
Luis  Gutierrez. 
Edolphus  Towns. 
Lucille  Roybal-Allard. 
George  Miller 
Marcy  Kaptur. 
Jose  Serrano 
Elizabeth  Furse. 
Sanford  Bishop.  Jr. 
Patricia  Schroeder. 
Kweisi  Mfume. 
Xavler  Becerra. 
Karan  English. 
Bill  Richardson. 
Lynn  Woolsey. 
Carlos  Romero-Barcelo. 
Barbara-Rose  Collins. 


COMMXWICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BUDGET  REGARDING 
CURRENT  LEVELS  OF  SPENDING 
AND  REVENUES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1994-98 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo]  is 
recogmized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behaU  of  the 
Commjtiee  on  the  Budget  and  pursuant  to 
sections  302  and  311  ol  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  I  am  submitting  lor  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  updated  report  on 
the  current  levels  of  on-budget  spending  and 
revenues  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  for  the  5- 
year  penod  fiscal  year  1994  through  fiscal 
year  1998. 

House  of  Representa'hves. 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington.  DC.  October  28.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  To  facilitate  applica- 
tion of  sections  302  and  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  I  am  transmitting  an  up- 
dated status  report  on  the  current  levels  of 
on-budget  spending  and  revenues  for  FY  1994 
and  for  the  5-year  period  FY  1994  through  FY 
1996. 

The  term  '•current  level"  refers  to  the 
amounts  of  spending  and  revenues  estimated 
for  each  fiscal  year  based  on  laws  enacted  or 
cleared  for  the  President  as  of  October  26. 
1993. 

The  first  table  in  the  report  compares  the 
current  levels  of  total  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, and  revenues  with  the  overall  limits  set 
in  H.  Con.  Res.  64.  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  FY  1994.  This  comparison  is 
needed  to  Implement  section  311(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  which  creates  a  point  of  order 
against  measures  that  would  breach  the 
budget  resolution's  overall  limits.  The  table 
does  not  show  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  years  after  FY  1994  because  appropria- 
tions for  those  years  will  not  be  considered 
until  future  sessions  of  Congress. 

The  second  table  compares  the  current  lev- 
els of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  new  en- 
titlement authority  for  each  direct  spending 
committee  with  the  "section  602(a) "  alloca- 
tions made  under  H  Con.  Res.  64  for  FY  1994 
and  for  FY  1994  through  FY  1998.  This  com- 
parison is  needed  to  implement  section  302(f) 
of  the  Budget  Act.  which  creates  a  point  of 
order  against  measures  that  would  breach 
the  section  602(a)  allocation  of  new  discre- 
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tionary  budget  authority  or  new  entitlement 
authority  for  the  committee  that  reported 
the  measure.  It  is  also  needed  to  implement 
section  311(b).  which  exempts  committees 
that  comply  with  their  allocations  from  the 
point  of  order  under  section  311(a).  The  sec- 
tion 602(a)  allocations  were  printed  in  the 
Congressional  record  for  March  31.  1993  on 
pages  H.  1784-87. 

The  third  table  compares  the  current  lev- 
els of  discretionary  appropriations  for  FY 
1994  with  the  revised  "section  602(b)"  sub- 
allocations  of  discretionary  budget  authority 
and  outlays  among  Appropriations  sub- 
committees. This  comparison  is  also  needed 
to  implement  section  302(0  of  the  Budget 
Act,  since  the  point  of  order  under  that  sec- 
tion also  applies  to  measures  that  would 
breach  the  applicable  section  602(b)  sub- 
allocation.  The  revised  section  602(b)  sub- 
allocations  were  filed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  September  30.  1993  (H.  Rept. 
103-271). 

Sincerely. 

MARTIN  OLAV  SABO, 

Chairman. 

Report  to  the  Speaker  From  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  on  the  Status  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1994  Congressional  Bitoget 
Adopted  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64 

REACTING  ACTION  COMPLETED  AS  OF  OCTOBER  26. 
1993 

lOn-tuidict  tmounU.  in  millions  cl  Mljnl 

Fiscal 

Fiscal  (cai        veais 

1994  1994- 

1998 

Appnonale  InH  (as  sd  b)  H  Con  Res  S4) 

BuOiel  aiittiont» „._ 1.223.400  6.744.900 

Outlays           : 1211,300  6.629.300 

Rncnuts      905,500  5,153.400 

Cuntnt  mtl 

Budift  aumortj 1,210.171                (') 

Outlays           - 1.215.097                (') 

Revenues  905,579  5.106,141 

Current    level    Mtii*Vmtii   (-)   tppn«nalt 

Budiet  auttnnlr -13.229  (') 

Outlays         -3.203  (0 

Revenues ♦79       -47.259 

'Not  applicatile  because  annual  aDprapriations  acts  for  fiscal  years  1995 
Ihrouih  1991  <nll  not  be  considered  until  future  sessions  ol  Con(reu 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Enactment  of  measures  providing  more 
than  $13,229  billion  in  new  budget  authority 
for  FY  1994  (if  not  already  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate)  would  cause  FY  1994 
budget  authority  to  exceed  the  appropriate 
level  set  by  H.  Con.  Res.  64. 
OUTLAYS 

Enactment  of  measures  providing  new 
budget  or  entitlement  authority  with  FY 
1994  outlay  effects  of  more  than  $3,203  billion 
(if  not  already  included  in  the  current  level 
estimate)  would  cause  FY  1994  outlays  to  ex- 
ceed the  appropriate  level  set  by  H.  Con.  Res. 
64. 

REVENUES 

Enactment  of  measures  producing  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  more  than  $79  million  in  FY  1994 
(if  not  already  included  in  the  current  level 
estimate)  would  cause  FY  1994  revenues  to 
fall  below  the  appropriate  level  set  by  H. 
Con.  Res.  64. 

Enactment  of  any  measure  producing  any 
net  revenue  loss  for  the  period  FY  1994 
through  FY  1998  (if  not  already  included  in 
the  current  level  estimate)  would  cause  reve- 
nues for  that  period  to  fall  below  the  appro- 
priate level  set  by  H.  Con.  Res.  64. 
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DIRECT  SPENDING  LEGISLATION— COMPARISON  Of  CURRENT  LEVEL  WITH  COMMITTEE  ALLOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  BUDGET  ACT  SECTION  602(a) 

{Fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollars) 


1994 


1994-1998 


Budiet  authority 


Outlays 


New  entitleflMnt  author- 
ity 


Budtet  authority 


Outlays 


r  entitlement  author- 
ity 


House  committal 
Afnculturt: 

Allocation 

Currant  leve) 


Anned  Services 

Allocation   

Currant  level 

Ditfeieflce 


Bankmi.  Finance  and  Utt)an  Affairs: 

Allocation  

Currant  level  

DiJterence  


District  of  (^lumbia 

Allocation   

Current  levd  .... 

Ortference 

Education  and  Labor 

Allocation 

Currvit  level  .... 


Difference 


EnerQf  and  ComiMrct: 

Allocation  

Current  level  

Difference 


Foreifn  Affairs 

Allocation 

Current  level 

Difference 


Government  Operations 

Allocation 

Cwrait  level  


Difference 


House  Administratioii: 

Allocation 

Current  level  


Difference 

Judiciary 

Allocation 

Current  level 

Difference 


Merchant  Manne  and  Fisheries: 

Allocation    

Current  level  _ 


Difference  

Natural  Resources; 

Allocation 

CumRt  level  

Difference  

F>ost  Office  and  Civil  Servn: 

Allocation  

Current  level  


Difference 


Public  Works  and  Transpoitatioii: 

Altocation     

CunenI  level  


Difference 


Science.  Siiace,  and  Technotofy: 

Altocation  

Current  level  


Difference 

Small  Business; 

Alkxjlion 

Curmt  level 

Difference 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Allocation  

Current  level 


-65 
-99 

-66 
-106 

-60 
-402 

-2.725 
-2il6 

-2,727 
-2,411 

888 

-3,559 

-34 

-40 

-342 

509 

316 

-4,447 

-128 
-176 

-128 
-176 

-128 
-110 

-2.365 
-2.310 

-2JS7 
-2.310 

-2JS7 
-2J57 

-48 

-48 

-52 

55 

47 

0 

0 
0 

-338 
-498 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-2.792 
-2,831 

0 
0 

0 

-160 

0 

0 

-39 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
-150 

0 
-158 

118 
-795 

0 
-150 

0 
-150 

-4,048 
-5,180 

-150 

-158 

-913 

-150 

-150 

-1,132 

0 

2 

-1.700 
-2.398 

-IM 
42 

-1,169 
-1.159 

-8.3S9 

-11.359 

-7,798 
-7.0S9 

2 

-698 

222 

10 

-2,990 

739 

0 

-6 

0 
-6 

0 
-3 

-5 

-75 

-5 
-75 

-5 
-60 

-6 

-6 

-3 

-70 

-70 

-55 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
8 

0 
8 

0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-472 
-345 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

127 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-205 
-205 

-205 

-4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

-117 
-74 

-112 
-78 

0 
0 

-709 
-478 

-693 
-481 

0 
0 

43 

34 

0 

231 

212 

0 

-66 
-266 

-66 
-266 

-77 
-266 

-10,199 
- 10,258 

- 10.547 
-10,606 

-9,597 
-9,451 

-200 

-200 

-189 

-59 

-59 

146 

2.092 
-13 

-13 
-13 

0 
0 

37,458 
-85 

-85 

0 
0 

-2,105 

0 

0 

-37,543 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-  11 

-11 
-11 

70 
-233 

-1,356 
-1,356 

-1.352 
- 1.352 

3,447 
-1,880 
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DIRECT  SPtNOING  liGISWT)OI»-COMPARlSO«  OF  CURRENT  LEVEL  WITH  COMMinEE  ALLOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  BUDGET  ACT  SECTION  502(a)-Cont.nued 

IFnul  furv  m  nillMm  ol  Mtonj 


1994 

1994-1991 

Bud|«  iutkonlt 

Oiitl«TS 

Nw  cntitttncnt  suttiof- 

Btrtpl  Mtlnnlf 

Outlays 

New  e«itltiii«iit  »iitliof- 

Dinfmct 

0 

0 

-303 

0 

0 

-5.327 

nmtntmm 

-2.138 

-2.0S4 
-1.742 

-2.036 
-755 

-29.669 
-41279 

24.422 
38.945 

- 12.596 

Cunwl  ln(< 

Drttmnct 

742 

312 

1.281 

-11.610 

14.523 

-23.321 

l\iiM—it  StiKt  ConinmM  on  lntelli|ntt 

• 
7 

1 

J 

• 
7 

0 
15 

1 
IS 

0 
IS 

CothI  IMI  ...^        

DiNinMt  - — "— — 

7 

7 

7 

15 

15 

15 

DISCRETIONARY  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

199*-C0MPARIS0N  OF  CURRENT  LEVEL  WITH  SUBALLOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  BUDGET  ACT  SECTION  602(b) 

[In  mMau  *  toianl 

9mat  hM  602(tl  u6*Heutions  (St««  30. 
1993) 

Cunntt  Inct 

Orfltnnce 

BudfO  NtKor«( 

OutUyl 

BuDltl  tultMnty 

Outltys 

Mpl  wnonlT 

OutUri 

14,819 

23.119 

240.44C 

7M 

n.w 

urn 
%i» 
urn 
um 
turn 

11.469 

68.311 

14.317 

23.231 

255.465 

69( 

21,702 

13.918 

13.731 

68.140 

2.267 

8.784 

34  889 

11.642 

69.973 

14.799 

22.831 

232  363 

677 

20.585 

12.939 

12.610 

67.230 

2.270 

10.065 

13.283 

11.439 

68.303 

14.297 

23.221 

255668 

677 

20.407 

13.916 

13060 

68.089 

2,267 

8.783 

34  889 

11.642 

69.973 

-20 

-281 

-8.083 

-23 

-1.432 

-505 

-1.12* 

-S3 

0 

-1 

-1 

-3« 

-8 

-20 
-M 

in 

-21 

-IZ» 

-2 

-C7I 

-il 

1 

I 

1 

« 

0 

Mm^                                                                                         

IklitirT  innitrwliin                                                    

Qnot  loUl   

U0.964 

538.757 

489.401 

536.889 

-11.563 

-1.868 

U.S.  CONORBSS. 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE. 
WassMngton.  DC.  October  27.  1993. 
Hon.  Martin  O.  Sabo. 

ChaiTTnan.  Committee  on  the  Budget.  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
D^AR  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  In  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
p-essional  Budget  Act.  as  amended,  this  let- 
ter and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to- 
date  tabulation  of  the  on-budget  current 
levels  of  new  budget  authority,  estimated 
outlays,  and  estimated  revenues  for  fiscal 
year  1994  in  comparison  with  the  appropriate 
levels  for  those  items  contained  in  the  1994 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  (H. 
Con.  Res.  64).  and  is  current  October  26.  1993. 
A  summary  of  this  tabulation  follows: 
[In  mums  ol  OotUnI 


actions  changed  the  current  level  of  budget 
authority,  outlays,  and  revenues. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Director. 
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Since  my  last  report,  dated  September  22. 
1993.  the  President  has  signed  the  National 
Service  Trust  Act  (Public  l^w  103-82)  and 
the  following  appropriation  bills:  Agri- 
culture (Public  Law  103-111),  Foreign  Oper- 
ations (Public  Law  103-87).  Labor.  HHS. 
Education  (Public  Law  103-112).  Military 
Construction  (Public  Law  103-110)  and  the 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1994 
(Public  Law  103-113).  The  Congress  also 
cleared  for  the  President's  signature  a  bill 
extending  most  favored  nation  status  to  Ro- 
mania (H.J.  Res.  228).  and  appropriation  bills 
for  Commerce.  Justice.  SUte  (H.R.  2519). 
Transportation  (H.R.  2750).  Treasury.  PosUl 
Service  (H.R.  2400)  and  Veterans.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (H.R.  2491).  These 
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POVERTY'  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  (gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr  Hinchev] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  HINCHEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  a  single  day.  prob- 
ably not  even  a  single  house,  when  we 
here  in  Washington  are  not  deluged 
with  another  desk  full  of  statistics  gen- 
erated by  commissions  or  researchers 

This  is  not  a  complaint,  just  an  ob- 
servation. Because  those  statistics  con- 
tain the  raw  information  we  need  to 
make  informed  decisions  about  where 
our  country  needs  to  go  and  how  we 
can  best  serve  our  constituents 

But  by  themselves,  those  graphs  and 
numbers  rarely  command  more  than  a 
brief  focus  of  attention  unless  they  are 
particularly  compelling  to  someone 
with  the  media's  ear;  either  horrific, 
inspiring,  or.  most  commonly,  politi- 
cally useful,  because  numbers,  however 
logically  compelling,  do  not  seem  to 
touch  most  p)eople's  lives. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  some  re- 
cent statistics  that  are  all  too  imme- 
diate. All  too  real  AW  too  easy  to  turn 
away  from  because  they  pose  hard 
questions  without  easy  answers,  be- 
cause they  do  not  offer  quick  advan- 
tages for  anyone. 

Nearly  37  million  Americans  are  liv- 
ing in  poverty  today   Not  simply  labor 
ing  to  make  ends  meet,  but  struggling 
with  nearly  insurmountable  barriers  of 
need. 

And  if  you  exclude  Government  as 
sistance  in  the  form  of  Social  Security, 
unemployment  insurance  and  the  like 
from  the  reckoning,  the  number  would 
jump  to  more  than  57  million  poor:  in- 
dividuals making  less  than  S7.143  a 
year,  families  of  four  surviving  on  less 
than  $14,435. 

Just  another  number,  and,  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  adds,  it  is  not  even  a  statis- 
tically significant  increase  from  last 
year's  figures 

Yet  more  Americans  are  poor  today 
than  they  have  been  since  1962  And  40 
I)ercent  of  them  are  children. 

More  than  one  in  five  American  chil- 
dren lives  in  poverty,  another  statistic 
that  has  been  firmly  entrenched  m 
yearly  reports  since  the  early  1980's 


continuing 
People  are 
permanent 


These  are  not  simply  numbers.  They 
are  a  searing  indictment  of  the  deci- 
sions and  priorities  we've  adopted  as 
business-as-usual  practices  in  our  Gov- 
ernment and  society. 

Thirty-seven  million  Americans  in 
poverty  aren't  numbers  in  an  annual 
report.  They  are  children  whose  futures 
are  handcuffed  to  the  limited  horizons 
of  violence  and  dependency. 

They  are  families  where  there  is  no 
American    dream,    only    a 
daily   struggle   to   survive, 
being      forced      into      a 
underclass  on  the  edge  of  society. 

These  are  numbers  we  cannot  put 
aside  when  we  go  about  the  day-to-day 
considerations  of  Government  and  per- 
sonal existence. 

These  are  statistics  we  cannot  accept 
as  simple  descriptions  of  a  stabilizing 
social  snapshot. 

Because  these  are  not  numbers,  but 
people — and  so  many  of  them  are  chil- 
dren unable  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  assaults  to  their  dignity,  their 
hopes,  and — all  too  often,  their  very 
lives,  that  poverty  inflicts. 

Here  in  Washington  it  can  be  all  too 
easy  to  move  on  to  the  next  report, 
focus  on  the  constant  stream  of  topics 
demanding  our  immediate  attention. 

Together,  as  a  nation,  we  are  facing 
an  unparalleled  series  of  social  changes 
and  tests.  Our  ability  to  retain  and 
nurture  America  as  a  place  where  hope 
and  opportunity  are  every  citizen's 
birthright  is  in  question. 

The  changing  realities  of  the  global 
political  and  economic  map,  coupled 
with  the  reordering  of  the  workplace  as 
the  technological  revolution  rolls  on- 
ward, present  enormous  challenge  and 
opportunity. 

As  we  consider  how  to  shape  our  re- 
sponses to  health  care,  NAFTA  and 
every  other  issue,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
37  million  Americans  living  in  poverty. 

We  can't  let  that  number  remain  sta- 
tistically unchanged. 

We  must  keep  it  burning  so  fiercely 
in  our  conscience  that  its  light  illumi- 
nates every  decision  we  make.  Or  else 
the  darkness  of  poverty  will  enfold  all 
of  our  spirits  as  surely  as  it  does  the 
everyday  lives  of  so  many  of  our  fellow 
Americans. 


RETIREMENT  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  FORD]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  ol  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  introduce,  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
the  Retirement  Protection  Act  ol  1993.  This  bill 
IS  the  administration's  proposal  to  reform  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  [PBGC] 
to  strengthen  and  insure  the  pension  benefit 
security  for  millions  of  workers  and  retirees  in 
underfunded  defined  benefit  pension  plans. 

I  applaud  the  administration,  the  Secretaries 
of  Latior,  Commerce  and  Treasury  arvj  their 


staffs  for  their  etlorts  to  produce  this  product. 
The  Congress  has  expressed  growing  concern 
over  the  perceived  nsk  to  the  PBGC  of  several 
large  unfunded  plans.  The  administration,  on 
taking  the  reigns  of  government,  asked  for 
time  to  review  pension  benefit  secunty  and  the 
long-term  stability  of  the  PBGC,  to  pro)ect  the 
extent  of  its  exposure,  and  to  recommend  a 
thoughtful  solution  if  needed.  The  administra- 
tion has  met  Its  timetable  and  the  bill  reflects 
several  months  of  hard  wortc  by  the  inter- 
agency task  force. 

The  proposal  provides  for  a  number  of  re- 
forms to  increase  pension  furxjing  for  certain 
underturxled  plans,  attaining  full  furxJing  of 
nonforfeitable  kjenefits  within  1 5  years.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  reforms  will  stabilize  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  PBGC  for  the  long 
run.  The  administration  further  projects  that 
the  PBGC's  deficit  will  be  eliminated  within  1 0 
years.  The  bill  would  also  enhance  the 
PBGC's  compliance  tools  so  as  to  assure  that 
employers  remain  responsible  for  their  plans. 
Of  partcular  imponarK;e  to  wori<ers  arxJ  retir- 
ees is  the  requirement  that  participants  in  urv 
dertunded  plans  be  given  an  annual,  plain-lan- 
guage explanation  of  their  plan's  funding  sta- 
tus as  well  as  the  limits  on  the  PBGC's  guar- 
antee. I  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marlu  a  t>nef  explanatory  statement  prepared 
by  the  PBGC  that  outlines  the  twll's  major  pro- 
viskwis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  introduced  this  bill  by 
request,  I  want  my  colleagues  to  \vnoH  that  I 
am  committed  to  ensuring  the  long-term  finan- 
cial soundness  of  this  program.  When  we 
passed  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974,  we  promised  our  workers 
that  their  pensions  would  t>e  secure  and  avail- 
at)le  upon  retirement.  Securing  the  finarxiial 
soundness  of  the  PBGC  will  reaffirm  that 
promise.  We  can  do  no  less  for  our  workers 
arxi  retirees.  I  wish,  as  well,  to  express  my 
hope  that  as  we  approach  this  very  com- 
plrcated  area  of  the  law  that  we  proceed  with 
great  care  to  measure  the  effects  that  these 
furxjing  requirements  will  have  on  particular 
sectors  of  our  economy.  Surely  we  do  not 
want,  in  the  name  of  reform,  to  destroy  jobs  or 
threaten  the  well  Iseing  of  whole  industries. 
We  need  to  proceed  with  caution  and  with  the 
help  of  the  companies  that  have  underfunded 
plans.  Arxl  we  need  always  to  rememtjer  our 
ERISA  promise  to  our  workers  arxj  retirees. 

RETIREMEhfT  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1993 

As  a  whole,  the  defined  benefit  pension  sys- 
tem insured  by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  (PBGC)  is  strong  and  well- 
funded.  There  Is.  however,  persistent  pension 
underfunding  In  some  single-employer  plans. 
Underfundlng  in  single-employer  plans  grew 
from  $27  billion  in  1987  to  $38  billion  in  1991 
and  is  expected  to  grow  much  more  for  1992. 
At  the  end  of  1991.  about  $12  billion  in  under- 
funding  was  in  plans  sponsored  by  troubled 
companies.  The  PBGC  is  in  no  immediate 
danger  and  will  be  able  to  pay  benefits  well 
Into  the  foreseeable  future,  but  there  are 
substantial  long-term  risks  to  participants, 
the  PBGC,  and  the  retirement  plan  system, 
which  must  be  squarely  addressed  now. 

Given  the  current  funding  rules,  the  level 
of  underfunding  in  plans  of  troubled  compa- 
nies and  the  PBGCs  $2.7  billion  deficit  in  the 
single-employer  program  are  likely  to  in- 
crease in  the  coming  years. 

The  legislation  has  four  major  areas  of  re- 
form: plan  funding  rules,  compliance,  pre- 
miums, and  participant  services. 
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Funding.  The  bill  strengthens  the  funding 
requirements  for  underfunded  plans.  The  def- 
icit reduction  contribution  (DRC).  which  was 
enacted  in  1967  to  increase  funding  of  under- 
funded plans,  has  not  accomplished  its  goal. 
The  DRC  was  flawed  in  several  ways.  The 
legislation  will  correct  these  Haws  by:  elimi- 
nating the  double  counting  of  gains  that  sig- 
nificantly weaken  the  DRC  under  current 
law;  specifying  interest  and  mortality  as- 
sumptions and  requiring  IRS  approval  of 
changes  in  other  assumptions  in  certain  un- 
derfunded plans:  and  accelerating  the  DRC 
funding  schedule.  Under  the  accelerated 
funding  schedule,  new  liability  would  be  am- 
ortized at  30%  per  year  if  the  plans  funding 
ratio  is  60%  or  less  (versus  a  35%  or  less 
funding  ratio  under  current  law.)  Plans  that 
are  fully  funded  for  current  benefit  promises 
would  not  be  affected  by  these  rules 

Further,  for  plan  years  beginning  after 
1994,  the  bill  requires  sponsors  to  begin  fund- 
ing immediately  for  negotiated  benefit  in- 
creases that  will  become  effective  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

As  an  extra  safeguard,  plans  at  risk  of  not 
being  able  to  pay  benefits  in  the  short  term, 
are  required  to  have  on  hand  enough  liquid 
assets  to  cover  three  years'  benefit  pay- 
ments. The  provision  is  designed  to  reduce 
the  possibility  that  these  plans  will  run  out 
of  money. 

The  bill  includes  a  transition  rule  to  ease 
the  impact  of  the  new  funding  requirements. 
Under  the  transition  rule,  funding  percent- 
ages would  increase  in  a  measured  way  by  2- 
3  percentage  points  per  year  for  the  first  five 
years  and  slightly  higher  percentages  in  the 
next  two  years. 

The  bill  also  deals  with  three  issues  of  con- 
cern to  employers  that  want  to  fund  their 
pension  plans  or  that  have  well-funded  plans. 
The  bill  repeals  the  quarterly  contribution 
requirement  for  fully  funded  plans.  The  bill 
eliminates  the  current  10%  excise  tax  on  cer- 
tain nondeductible  contributions  for  com- 
bined contributions  to  a  company's  defined 
benefit  and  defined  contribution  plans  that 
exceed  25*/.  of  payroll.  It  also  eliminates  the 
10%  excise  tax  on  nondeductible  contribu- 
tions for  plans  with  fewer  than  100  partici- 
pants that  fully  fund  all  benefit  liabilities 
upon  plan  termination.  (Plans  with  more 
than  100  participants  may  deduct  this  con- 
tribution under  current  law.)  Deductibility 
rules  would  not  change. 

Compliance.  Certain  corporate  trans- 
actions, such  as  break  up  of  a  controlled 
group,  threaten  funding  of  pension  plans  and 
increase  the  risk  that  participants  in  an  un- 
derfunded plan  will  lose  benefits.  The  only 
current  remedy  is  for  the  PBGC  to  petition 
the  court  to  terminate  the  plan  before  the 
transaction.  Other  remedies  are  needed  be- 
cause plan  termination  can  have  harsh  ef- 
fects on  plan  participants  and  their  employ- 
ers. The  bill  would  enable  PBGC  to  seek  judi- 
cial relief  short  of  plan  termination,  such  as 
a  court  order  requiring  that  departing  con- 
trolled group  members  remain  responsible 
for  pension  underfunding  for  a  period  of  time 
or  provide  security  for  part  of  the  pension  li- 
abilities. Controlled  groups  with  over  $50 
million  in  their  underfunded  plans,  outstand- 
ing liens  for  missed  contributions,  or  out- 
standing funding  waivers  of  more  than  SI 
million  would  be  required  to  give  PBGC  30 
days'  advance  notice  of  certain  events. 

Other  compliance  changes  would  require 
sponsors  with  over  t60  million  in  underfund- 
ing (or  outstanding  liens  or  funding  waivers) 
to  provide  PBGC  with  better  actuarial  auid 
financial  information:  grant  ongoing  plans  a 
claim  for  pension  underfunding  against  liq- 


uidating sponsors  or  controlled  group  mem- 
bers: prohibit  employers  from  increasing 
benefits  in  underfunded  plans  during  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings;  and  give  PBGC  concur- 
rent authority  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  enforce  minimum  funding  requirements 
when  missed  contributions  exceed  SI  million. 

Premiums.  The  bill  Increases  for  plans  that 
pose  the  greatest  risk  by  phasing  out  the  S53 
per  participant  cap  on  the  variable  rate  pre- 
mium. The  premium  cap  will  be  phased  out 
over  three  years,  starting  with  plan  years  be- 
ginning on  or  after  July  1,  1994—20%  the  first 
year,  60%  the  second  year,  and  100%  the 
third  year.  Because  of  the  cap.  plans  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  underfunding  pay  no 
additional  premiums  for  increased  under- 
funding.  In  fact,  plans  at  the  cap  account  for 
80%  of  all  single-employer  plan  underfund- 
ing, but  pay  only  about  25%  of  PBGC's  total 
premium  revenues.  The  flat  rate  premium  of 
S19  per  participant  paid  by  all  plans  Is  not 
changed. 

Participant  Protection.  In  addition  to  pro- 
tections provided  by  the  enhanced  funding 
and  compliance,  the  bill  contains  other  Im- 
portant participant  protections.  Too  often, 
workers  and  retirees  do  not  know  the  risks 
to  their  benefits  posed  by  underfunding  until 
after  their  pension  plan  has  been  terminated. 
The  bill  requires  employers  to  provide  par- 
ticipants In  underfunded  plans  a  simplified, 
understandable  explanation  of  the  plan's  un- 
derfunded sUtus  and  the  limits  of  PBGC's 
guarantee  The  PBGC  will  provide  a  model 
notice  for  use  by  employers. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  to  protect 
participants  who  are  "missing"  when  their 
fully  funded  plans  terminate.  Employers 
would  be  required  to  transfer  adequate  assets 
to  PBGC  to  pay  for  missing  participants. 
PBGC  would  pay  the  benefit  to  the  partici- 
pant when  the  participant  contacts  PBGC  or 
is  otherwise  located. 

Other  Changes.  The  bill  specifies  the  inter- 
est rate  and  mortality  assumptions  that  may 
be  used  to  calculate  a  lump  sum  distribution, 
provides  rounding  rules  for  certain  tax  code 
cost-of-living  increases  that  affect  benefit 
plans,  and  eliminates  "age-weighted"  profit- 
sharing  plans  and  similar  cross-tested  de- 
fined contribution  plans. 

Effect  of  Reforms.  The  Administration  ex- 
pect* the  reforms  to  eliminate  PBGC's  defi- 
cit within  10  years  and.  based  on  an  initial 
analysis,  to  improve  funding  of  underfunded 
plans  from  the  current  average  of  55%  to  90% 
of  all  benefits,  and  from  an  average  of  60%  to 
100%  of  vested  benefits,  within  15  years.  The 
legislative  package  is  budget  neutral. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  announce  introduc:tion,  by  request,  of  the 
Retirement  Protection  Act  of  1993.  My  col- 
league, the  honorable  William  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  I  have  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  administration. 

This  bill  reflects  the  administration's  propos- 
als to  the  Congress  for  reform  of  the  signifi- 
cant and  chronic  underfunding  of  certain  fed- 
erally insured  pension  plans.  These  under- 
funded plans  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  fi- 
narKial  solverxry  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  [PBGC]  as  well  as  the  secu- 
rity of  millions  of  wofVers. 

The  issues  surrounding  underfunded  de- 
fined-tjenefit  pension  plans  have  been  the 
focus  of  a  series  of  heanngs  tjefore  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  over  the  past  2 
years.  During  this  time,  the  Committee  has  re- 
ceived reports  from  various  governmental 
agencies  and  private  entities  on  these  issues. 


Those  reports  concluded  that  underfunding  is 
a  senous  problem  that  will  only  worsen  unless 
legislative  reforms  are  enacted. 

I  think  it  IS  unfortunate  that  neariy  20  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  [ERISA],  approximately 
20  percent  of  all  pension  plans  are  still  under- 
funded. Some  of  these  underfunded  plans 
have  assets  worth  less  than  half  of  their  cur- 
rent liabilities.  In  addition,  some  plans  are  un- 
derfunded by  billions  of  dollars.  To  date,  the 
unfunded  liabilities  insured  by  the  PBGC  ex- 
ceed $60  billion.  In  such  cases,  the  workers 
and  retirees  of  these  plans  are  at  risk  of  losing 
tjenefits  they  have  earned,  and  which  they  be- 
lieve are  guaranteed.  In  addition,  underfunded 
pension  plans  pose  great  financial  risk  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concerns  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  my  colleagues  on  these  is- 
sues, and  believe  that  failure  to  act  now  will 
present  us  with  greater  problems  in  the  future. 
If  we  enact  legislative  reforms  now,  we  can 
prevent  the  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  bail  out  the  PBGC.  If  we  delay,  the  bailout 
may  t>e  inevitable. 

The  legislation  Chairman  FoRD  and  I  are  in- 
troducing for  the  administration  today  strength- 
ens the  funding  rules  for  underfunded  plans 
and  Increases  the  Insurance  premiums 
charged  to  severely  underfunded  plans.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  increases  PBGC's  ability  to  en- 
force the  minimum-funding  requirements  and 
to  hold  large  groups  of  commonly  controlled 
corporations  accountable  for  the  pension  com- 
mitments of  their  corporate  members.  Finally, 
the  bill  requires  that  each  participant  in  an  un- 
derfunded plan  receive  a  written  explanation 
of  the  plan's  financial  condition  and  the  limits 
of  the  PBGC's  guarantee  of  their  promised 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  saying  that 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  administra- 
tion and  my  colleagues  on  these  issues.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the  bill  before 
us  is  not  perfect  in  every  detail.  Concerns 
about  certain  provisions  contained  in  the  bill 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention.  These 
concerns  include  the  ability  of  significantly  un- 
derfunded plans  to  continue  to  provide  addi- 
tional pension  benefits.  In  addition,  concerns 
may  also  be  raised  over  some  of  the  financing 
provisions  contained  in  the  bill.  I  would  re- 
quest that  the  administration  remain  open  to 
working  with  the  Congress  to  analyze  the  fi- 
nancing sources  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  today,  by 
request,  reflects  some  meaningful  reform  pro- 
posals. The  financial  security  of  many  of  our 
retired  workers  will  remain  at  nsk  until  we  ad- 
dress these  issues.  II  is  my  hope  that  the  leg- 
islation will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  possible. 


ISSUES  THIS  CONGRESS  MUST 
ATTEND  TO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  o^der  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
only  Independent  in  the  House,  my  per- 
spective on  some  of  the  issues  of  the 
day  is  a  little  bit  different  on  occasion 
than  my  friends  in  the  Democratic  and 
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Republican  Parties.  What  concerns  me 
very  much  is  that  as  we  debate  very. 
very  important  issues  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  sometimes  we  have  a 
tendency  to  forget  what  are  some  of 
the  most  important  issues  facing  our 
country.  We  slough  over  them.  We  do 
not  debate  them.  We  do  not  talk  about 
the  possible  solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  want  to  do  now 
is  just  touch  on  some  issues  that  I 
think  do  not  get  the  attention  they  are 
due.  The  first  point  I  want  to  make  is. 
I  wonder  how  many  Americans  today 
know  that  over  a  20-year  period,  the 
United  States  of  America  went  from 
No.  1  in  the  world  in  terms  of  the  wages 
and  benefits  our  workers  receive,  to 
No.  12  in  the  world.  When  we  hear  peo- 
ple up  here  saying.  "We  are  the 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world,"  it 
isn't  true  anymore.  It  once  was. 

There  is  a  reason  why  German  com- 
panies are  now  coming  to  the  United 
States  of  America  to  manufacture 
their  products.  That  is,  the  German 
workers  now  make  25-percent  higher 
wages  than  our  manufacturing  work- 
ers. 

And  if  you  look  at  other  social  indi 
ces,  if  you  look  at  the  health  care  situ- 
ation in  Euroi)e  or  in  Scandinavia,  the 
parental  leave  situation,  the  unem- 
ployment compensation,  pensions  for 
the  elderly,  in  many,  many  instances 
people  of  Europe  and  Scandinavia  now 
do  better  than  we  do. 
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So  my  first  thought  is,  we  have  got 
to  examine  how  does  that  happen.  How 
do  we  go  from  No.  1  in  the  world  to  No. 
12  in  the  world?  I  think  clearly  one  of 
the  reasons  has  to  do  with  the  decline 
in  manufacturing  in  America. 

As  it  happens,  I  have  many,  many 
disagreements  with  Ross  Perot,  and  I 
am  offended  that  somebody  who  has 
billions  of  dollars  can  suddenly  become 
a  political  leader  because  he  has  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  But  we  must  congratu- 
late Mr.  Perot  in  making  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  and  that  is  if  we  continue 
to  lose  our  manufacturing  base,  if  we 
continue  to  convert  our  Jobs  from  de- 
cent paying  manufacturing  jobs  that 
pay  workers  $15.  $10  an  hour  to  flipping 
hamburgers  at  McDonald's  for  $4  25  or 
$5,  we  will  continue  to  see  a  decline  in 
our  standard  of  living.  And  that  is 
what  is  happening  In  a  very,  very  rapid 
way,  and  that  is  what  the  NAFTA 
agreement  is  about. 

Over  the  last  20  years  the  wages  that 
our  production  workers  have  earned 
has  declined  by  20  percent.  And  it  is 
even  worse  for  the  young  workers. 
They  are  making  nowhere  near  what 
young  workers  made  20  years  ago.  So 
we  have  to  reverse  that.  We  need  a  new 
industrial  policy  in  America  which  re- 
builds our  manufacturing  base.  That  is 
an  issue  that  we  are  not  discussing 
anywhere  near  enough,  but  we  have  got 
to  pay  attention  to  it. 


The  second  point  I  want  to  make. 
which  is  talked  about  very,  very  rarely 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  is  the 
growing  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  and  what  we  call  class  issues. 
There  is  a  mythology  that  some  people 
out  there  have  that  gee.  we  are  a  class- 
less society,  we  are  all  in  this  thing  to- 
gether, and  that  is  absolute  nonsense. 
What  has  been  going  on  over  the  last 
12,  15  years  is  the  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  has  grown  wider. 

How  many  Americans  know  that  the 
wealthiest  1  percent  of  our  population 
now  own  more  wealth  than  the  bottom 
90  percent?  That  is  called,  my  friends, 
oligarchy.  When  we  were  kids  in  school 
we  used  to  learn  about  that  existing  in 
Latin  American  countries.  What  do 
you  think  is  happing  in  America 
today?  The  rich  are  getting  much  rich- 
er. The  working  people  are  seeing  a  de- 
cline in  their  standard  of  living  and  the 
poor  are  now  sleeping  out  on  the 
street.  And  we  have  5  million  children 
who  are  hungry. 

Now,  you  do  not  hear  this  too  often, 
but  how  do  the  American  people  feel 
about  the  fact  that  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
America  now  earn  157  times  what  the 
workers  in  those  corporations  earn,  157 
times?  Their  incomes  are  soaring.  Last 
year  the  incomes  of  the  top  chief  exec- 
utive officers  in  America  went  up  by  56 
percent.  Not  too  bad.  For  workers,  we 
continue  to  see  a  decline  in  our  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Now  how  does  this  go  on?  Well,  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  goes  on.  What  goes  on 
is  that  ordinary  American  people  are 
extremely  frustrated  at  the  two-party 
system,  they  are  extremely  frustrated 
with  what  is  going  on  in  terms  of  poli- 
tics as  usual,  and  they  do  not  vote, 
they  give  up.  In  terms  of  NAFTA,  we 
give  up  things  where  we  should  have 
hundreds  and  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  people  rising  up  and  saying  do  not 
send  our  jobs  to  Mexico.  We  demand 
that  American  corporations  reinvest  in 
this  country,  not  in  Malaysia.  The 
truth  is  we  are  not  hearing  that. 

So  what  I  would  say  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  turn  this  country  around, 
what  I  beg  is  that  ordinary  American 
working  people,  family  farmers,  those 
people  who  are  working  longer  hours 
for  less  pay,  those  people  who  want  to 
see  their  kids  get  a  college  education, 
that  they  begin  to  stand  up  and  fight 
back,  and  demand  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress act  for  ordinary  people  and  not 
just  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful. 


HEALTH  CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
today  once  again  to  talk  about  an  issue 
that  all  America  is  talking  about 
today,  an  issue  that  touches  the  lives 


of  more  Americans  in  a  more  personal 
way  than  any  other,  and  that  issue  of 
course  is  health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  month  ago  yesterday 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation  were  focused  on 
this  Chamber  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  challenged  Congress  to 
take  up  the  task  of  health  care  reform. 
He  unveiled  his  plan  to  fix  what  is 
wrong  with  our  health  care  system 
while  preserving  what  is  good,  what  is 
working,  and  what  is  right  with  it,  a 
plan  that  builds  upon  and  improves  the 
system  we  have  now  to  make  it  fairer, 
to  make  it  better,  and  to  make  every- 
one responsible,  and  above  all,  above 
all,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  plan  to  guarantee 
each  American  comprehensive  benefits 
that  can  never  be  taken  away,  never  be 
taken  away. 

It  has  been  nearly  50  years  since 
HariY  Truman  first  proposed  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform,  50 
years.  And  yesterday  an  American 
President  finally  delivered  on  that 
promise.  Yesterday  the  President  pre- 
sented his  bill  for  health  care  reform  to 
Congress  in  Statuary  Hall,  which  is 
right  in  front  of  me.  It  is  the  old  Cham- 
ber in  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives used  to  meet. 

What  he  presented  is  the  most  de- 
tailed, the  most  comprehensive,  the 
most  responsible  health  care  reform 
plan  ever  introduced  in  the  history  of 
America.  Working  on  this  bill  will  like- 
ly be  the  highlight  of  each  of  our  ca- 
reers, because  it  will  benefit  Americans 
of  all  ages  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  introduced  Social  Security 
back  in  1935  he  called  it  a  sacred  trust 
between  the  Government  and  its  people 
that  could  never  be  broken,  and  that 
trust  was  symbolized  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity card  that  we  all  have,  and  many 
of  us  probably  carry  it  in  our  wallets 
and  in  our  purses. 

I  think  the  same  can  be  said  about 
the  President's  health  care  plan.  If  you 
remember  during  the  speech,  the  Presi- 
dent held  up  this  card,  a  health  secu- 
rity card,  a  card  that  guarantees  to 
each  American  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  benefits  equal  to,  or  better  than, 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  Fortune 
500  companies.  This  card  too  represents 
a  sacred  trust  between  the  Government 
and  the  people.  And  as  the  President 
said  in  his  speech,  with  this  card  if  you 
lose  your  job,  or  if  you  switch  yotir  job, 
you  are  covered.  If  you  leave  your  job 
to  start  a  small  business,  you  are  cov- 
ered. If  you  retire  early,  you  are  cov- 
ered. If  you  or  someone  in  your  family 
has  a  preexisting  medical  condition, 
you  are  covered.  If  you  get  sick,  or  a 
member  of  your  family  gets  sick,  even 
if  it  is  a  life-threatening  illness,  you 
are  covered.  And  if  an  insurance  com- 
pany tries  to  drop  you  for  any  reason, 
you  will  still  be  covered,  because  that 
will  be  illegal. 

The  President's  health  care  plan 
guarantees  a  comprehensive  package  of 
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benefits,  and  with  this  card  you  will 
never  leave  home  without  it.  That.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  health 
care  reform,  to  give  all  Americans  the 
peace  of  mind  to  know  that  no  matter 
what  happens,  health  care  will  always 
be  there  for  them. 

The  First  Lady,  of  course,  joined  us 
yesterday  in  the  unveiling  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  she  said  not  long  ago,  "I 
hope  we  can  agree  on  one  thing  from 
the  outset,  that  when  our  work  is  done, 
every  American  will  receive  a  health 
security  card  guaranteeing  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  benefits  that  can 
never  be  taken  away  under  any  cir- 
cumstances." because  we  all  know  that 
is  certainly  not  the  case  today.  Every 
single  month,  every  month  in  America, 
nearly  2  million  people  who  work  hard, 
who  play  by  the  rules,  lose  their  cov- 
erage. And  over  the  next  2  years  one 
out  of  every  four  Americans  is  expected 
to  be  without  health  insurance  at  some 
point. 

This  problem  is  unraveling  the  so- 
cial, and  I  might  also  add  the  economic 
fabric  of  our  society.  It  is  reducing  pro- 
ductivity, it  is  affecting  our  competi- 
tiveness, it  is  draining  our  Federal  and 
State  budgets,  it  is  driving  down  the 
wages  and  living  standards  of  our  work 
force.  This  problem  affects  all  of  us. 
and  each  of  us.  Independent.  Democrat, 
Republican,  have  got  to  work  together 
to  solve  it. 

A  national  consensus  for  health  care 
is  forming  now  for  the  first  time  ever. 
Leaders  in  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  have  embraced 
comprehensive  reform.  But  of  course, 
now  the  hard  work  begins,  really  be- 
gins. The  question  we  will  spend  the 
coming  months  trying  to  answer  is 
simply  this:  What  is  the  best  way  to 
get  there  from  here? 
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It  is  not  an  easy  question.  As  some- 
one said.  'Gravity  isn't  easy,  but  its 
the  law  "  Well,  health  care  reform  will 
not  be  easy,  but  it  is  the  law  that  will 
most  profoundly  affect  the  future  of 
America.  We  must  all  work  together. 
Democrat,  Independent,  Republican,  to 
make  it  happen. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  as  peo- 
ple who  have  been  given  the  privilege 
to  serve  our  constituents  in  this  great 
Nation  to  provide  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  in 
the  entire  history  of  this  great  Nation 
of  ours. 

In  the  coming  months  we  in  Congress 
are  going  to  work  with  the  White 
House  and  the  public  to  hammer  out 
all  of  the  choices  that  confront  us.  But 
there  are  a  lot  of  issues  before  us.  It  is 
not  simple,  it  Is  not  just  a  matter  of 
one  or  two  things.  This  involves  a  lot 
of  Issues  that  affect  every  segment  of 
our  society. 

But  I  hope  when  we  engage  in  this  de- 
bate we  can  put  aside  our  partisan  and 
ideological  differences  and  have  a  con- 


structive debate  in  order  to  come  up 
with  a  final  plan  that  is  fair,  compas- 
sionate, and  that  works,  a  plan  that  re- 
mains wedded  to  the  six  basic  prin- 
ciples, the  principles  of  health  care  re- 
form that  the  President  outlined  again 
yesterday  morning. 

And  they  are:  security,  simplicity, 
savings,  choice,  quality,  and  respon- 
sibility. And  I  think  they  bear  repeat- 
ing this  afternoon. 

I  want  to  talk  about  them  very  brief- 
ly. First,  security:  To  provide  all 
Americans  the  security  of  knowing 
that,  as  I  said,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens, whether  you  switch  your  job,  you 
get  laid  off  from  your  job,  lose  your 
job,  you  have  a  preexisting  condition, 
you  and  your  family  will  never  lose 
your  health  care  coverage. 

Second,  savings:  To  control  the  cost 
of  health  care  that  is  crippling  the 
American  business  community,  hurting 
American  families,  and  exploding  our 
deficit,  the  plan  will  stop  the  escalat- 
ing costs  of  health  care  premiums  and 
provide  discounts  to  small  businesses 
so  they  can  afford  health  care  for  their 
employees  and  their  families. 

Simplicity:  to  reduce  the  paperwork. 
We  all  have  horror  stories  about  having 
to  fill  out  insurance  forms.  All  our 
medical  doctors  and  nurses  know  of  the 
plethora  of  paperwork  that  encumbers 
an  office  trying  to  provide  medical 
services.  Cut  the  redtape,  reduce  the 
regulations  that  are  keeping  our  doc- 
tors, our  nurses,  from  giving  you  the 
health  care  you  need.  They  should  not 
be  spending  an  inordinate  amount  of 
their  time  doing  paperwork  when  they 
were  trained  to  provide  services  to  peo- 
ple that  affect  their  medical  health. 

Today  there  are  1.500  insurance  com- 
panies all  with  a  form  of  their  own. 
Under  the  President's  plan,  there  will 
be  only  one  form. 

Fourth,  choice:  We  have  heard  a  lot 
about  choice  over  the  last  several 
months.  We  want  to  preserve  your 
right  to  choose  your  doctor  and  your 
health  plan  so  that  we  can.  above  all. 
have  a  doctor  that  our  family  has  con- 
fidence In  and  a  plan  that  we  have  con- 
fidence in.  And  this  plan  that  the 
President  is  proposing  will  give  you 
your  choice  of  the  type  of  doctor  you 
want  or  the  type  of  plans  you  want, 
much  more  choice.  I  might  add.  than 
the  American  people  have  now 

Many  of  our  people  who  work  in  our 
economy  today  and  whose  employer 
provides  health  insurance  for  them  are 
limited  in  the  scope  in  which  they  get 
to  choose  their  doctor  and  their  plan. 
This  will  broaden  that  considerably 
and  give  the  consumer  and  the  worker 
more  choice. 

Fifth,  quality:  To  make  what  is  best 
about  America's  health  care  system 
even  better,  the  plan  would  provide 
free  preventive  care,  invest  in  training 
more  family  doctors  and  make  medical 
research  a  priority. 

For  seniors,  it  will  preserve  Medicare 
and  cover  prescription  drugs  and  ex- 
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panded  long-term  care  for  the  first 
time.  There  is  one  issue  that  we  have 
heard  consistently  from  our  senior  con- 
stituents, and  even  our  nonsenior  con- 
stituents who  have  parents  who  are  in 
that  age  bracket,  they  want  to  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  long- 
term  care.  They  want  to  know  what  we 
are  going  to  do  about  the  escalating 
cost  of  prescription  drugs  which  is  eat- 
ing away  at  the  meager  savings  of 
many  of  our  seniors  today.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  many  of  our  seniors  tak- 
ing one  of  the  pills  that  they  are  or- 
dered to  take  instead  of  the  four  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  it.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  them  paying  30  and  40 
percent  of  their  monthly  incomes  just 
on  prescription  drugs. 

We  will  deal  with  those  problems  in 
this  comprehensive  reform  bill.  We  will 
move  in  the  long-term  care  to  home 
health  care  where  people  will  be  able  to 
get  care  in  their  homes  when  they  are 
elderly. 

We  must  also  insure  that  America 
continues  to  have  the  best  doctors  and 
the  most  advanced  treatment  in  the 
world. 

Now,  the  sixth  is  responsibility:  To 
make  sure  that  everybody  is  in  this  to- 
gether, everybody  pays  their  part  and 
contributes  to  health  care. 

Right  now  we  all  pay  for  those  who 
do  not  Uke  responsibility.  Everybody 
knows  the  stories  of  the  folks,  the  2 
million  a  month  who  lose  insurance,  or 
the  permanents  who  do  not  have  insur- 
ance or  will  not  have  insurance;  when 
they  get  ill,  they  get  cared  for  usually. 
They  end  up  going  to  the  emergency 
room,  which  is  very  inefficient.  But 
that  cost  is  passed  on  to  the  rest  of  us. 
And  everybody  knows  that  employers 
who  do  not  provide  health  insurance 
for  their  employees,  other  employers 
have  to  pick  up  that  added  cost  that  is 
passed  on  to  the  insurance  bills  that 
those  of  us  who  have  insurance  have  to 
pay. 

That  is  why,  often,  when  you  get  a 
bill  from  the  hospital,  you  will  see  an 
exorbitant  amount  for  an  aspirin  or  for 
this  or  that;  usually  burled  in  that  cost 
is  the  cost  to  service  people  who  do  not 
have  health  insurance. 

Responsibility  also  means  changing 
behavior  that  drives  up  our  costs  and 
causes  suffering,  like  the  violence  from 
handguns  in  our  society,  smoking,  ex- 
cessive drinking.  These  issues  we  are 
beginning  to  address  and  to  tackle  in 
American  society  today.  There  is  a  rag- 
ing debate,  obviously,  over  violence  in 
our  communities  all  across  America 
and  what  causes  that  violence.  There 
hais  been  a  campaign  against  smoking 
that  has  raged  now  for  a  couple  of  dec- 
ades in  this  country,  and  smoking  is 
down  considerably.  Of  course,  there  is 
education,  more  and  more  education 
about  excessive  alcohol  intake. 

We  need  to  do  more  on  preventive 
medicine,  we  need  to  do  more  about 
making  sure  that  people  take  care  of 
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their  own  bodies,  the  temple  of  who 
they  are.  to  make  sure  that  costs  do 
not  continue  to  rise. 

We  need  to  restore  the  sense  that  we 
are  all  in  this  together,  that  behavior 
by  one  group  or  one  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety affects  not  only  the  health  of  oth- 
ers but  the  costs  that  we  all  pay  to 
tackle  this  health  care  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  it  all  there  will 
be  those  who  will  say  we  cannot  afford 
change,  that  the  present  system,  you 
know,  is  working  fine,  just  tinker  there 
and  tinker  there  and  that  will  take 
care  of  it,  that  the  insurance  compa 
nies  and  the  drug  companies  will  make 
changes  on  their  own.  Well,  we  cannot 
let  the  special  interests  dictate  this  de- 
bate. That  is  what  you  are  getting  on  a 
lot  of  TV  commercials  running  today, 
it  is  the  special  interest  campaign  to 
dictate  this  debate,  to  make  you  worry 
that  your  elected  Representatives  will 
not  act  in  your  best  interests. 

We  have  a  system  that  is  bankrupt- 
ing this  country  today.  We  can  fix  it.  If 
we  do  not  fix  it,  it  will  drift,  and  the 
way  it  is  continuing  to  drift,  the  cost 
of  health  care  will  rise  to  $14,000  a  year 
for  a  family  of  four  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  It  is  about  $5,500  now:  it  was 
about  S2,500  in  1980.  It  is  out  of  control. 
It  needs  to  be  reined  in.  it  needs  to  be 
tightened,  it  needs  to  be  polished  so 
the  quality  is  better  than  ever,  and  we 
can  do  that. 

Amerca  hais  been  at  the  mercy  of 
some  of  the  special  interests  too  long. 
It  is  time  we  recognize  in  this  country 
that  health  care  is  a  right  and  not  a 
privilege.  If  every  other  major  indus- 
trial country  in  the  world  can  provide 
health  coverage  for  all  of  its  people,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  too.  After  all 
we  have  200  years  of  existence  as  a  Na- 
tion, and  its  seems  to  us  it  is  about 
time  we  did  it. 

In  the  months  to  come  we  are  going 
to  hear  a  lot  of  statistics  and  numbers 
to  dramatize  the  crisis  in  health  care; 
but  we  have  to  remember  that  health 
care  is  more  than  just  numbers  and 
statistics  and  theory;  it  is  the  real 
lives  of  real  people. 

We  have  to  be  able  to  put  ourselves 
into  the  stories  of  the  people  we  hear 
from  to  give  this  debate  real  meaning, 
people  like  the  man  from  my  district 
whom  I  met  who  told  me,  "Congress- 
man, I  am  in  my  late  fifties,  I  worked 
40  years  in  the  plant,  and  I  am  now  re- 
tired. I  go  to  the  mailbox  every  month 
to  get  my  retirement  check.  I  went  last 
month  and  there  was  a  check  for  $32, 
and  a  note  that  said,  'that's  all  you're 
going  to  get  from  now  on  because  we 
are  deducting  from  your  retirement 
your  accelerated  and  increasing  health 
care  costs' ",  which  was  part  of  his  con- 
tract. 

D  1530 

A  man's  life  and  dreams  shattered,  40 
years,  and  this  guy  w£i8  not  working  in 
a  soft  job.  It  was  a  factory  job,  a  job 


where  he  went  in,  did  a  hard  day's 
work,  canve^out,  grimy  from  the  work, 
his  muscles  tired  and  sore  and  all  he 
wanted  to  do  was  go  home  and  let  some 
time  drift  by  him  as  he  relaxed.  He  did 
that  for  40  years,  felt  he  had  a  pension 
coming  to  him  and  then  had  it  ripped 
off  because  of  this  escalating  health 
care  crisis  in  this  country. 

People  like  the  women  who  visited 
me  in  my  office  who  were  working  in 
nursing  homes,  I  had  five  of  them  visit 
me.  They  said  to  me,  "Congressman, 
we  take  care  of  your  parents  and  your 
grandparents,  yet  we  make  $6  an  hour 
and  we  don't  even  have  health  insur- 
ance ourselves." 

This  one  woman  almost  broke  down 
and  cried.  She  told  me,  "I  say  a  prayer 
every  night  that  my  son  doesn't  get 
sick,  because  I  don't  know  what  I 
would  do." 

Women  who  are  working  in  nursing 
homes,  taking  care  our  own,  and  yet 
have  no  insurance  for  their  own  fami- 
lies. 

Or  like  that  man  from  Michigan  who 
wrote  to  say  that  14  years  go  he  was  di- 
agnosed with  Hodgkins  disease.  With 
the  help  of  a  strong  will  and  some  good 
doctors,  he  fought  it  and  by  1985  he  was 
pronounced  cured,  cured  by  everybody 
but  his  employer's  insurance  company 
who  refused  to  cover  him  because  it 
was  a  bad  risk.  So  after  15  years  on  the 
job,  his  boss  was  forced  to  lay  him  off 
just  because  the  insurance  company 
would  not  cover  him.  Now  he  has  no 
job.  He  and  his  wife  and  his  two  chil- 
dren have  no  health  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  heard  these 
stories.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
them  out  there.  Each  of  us  in  our  own 
constituencies  goes  home  and  hears 
them  on  a  daily  and  weekly  basis.  They 
come  from  people  who  are  frustrated, 
who  are  frightened,  who  are  fed  up  with 
a  system  that  makes  no  sense,  that 
provides  no  coverage  at  crucial  times 
when  they  expect  it,  when  it  is  their 
right  to  have  it,  and  that  does  nothing 
to  protect  them  from  price  gouging  and 
risk  and  the  rising  cost  of  health  care. 

They  come  from  people  whose  very 
idea  of  security  is  being  shattered,  like 
the  man  I  mentioned  earlier,  shattered 
right  before  their  eyes. 

It  is  time  that  we  provide  people  with 
the  security  and  the  peace  of  mind  to 
know  that  no  matter  where  they  go  or 
when  they  go,  their  health  care  will  al- 
ways be  there  for  them. 

Our  ultimate  goal  then  is  this: 
Health  care  security  for  all  Americans, 
and  the  only  way  to  get  there  is  to 
keep  what  is  right  with  our  system,  the 
best  doctors,  the  best  medical  tech- 
nologies, the  best  medical  research, 
while  fixing  what  is  wrong,  and  there  is 
a  lot  wrong. 

Nothing  we  do  in  this  Congress  will 
be  as  important.  Nothing  we  do  will  be 
as  long  lasting.  Nothing  we  do  will 
touch  the  lives  of  more  people  than 
health  care  reform. 


The  President's  plan,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
before  us.  The  hard  work  is  just  begin- 
ning. 

The  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  watching 
us  today.  Health  care  reform  has  got  to 
be  our  top  priority.  It  will  not  be  easy, 
but  I  hope  we  all  have  the  courage  in 
this  Chamber  to  do  what  is  right,  be- 
cause the  future  of  our  children  and 
the  future  of  our  country  depends  upon 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very,  very 
tough  debate  we  will  enter  into  in  the 
coming  months.  I  just  want  also  to  add 
for  my  colleagues  who  may  be  listen- 
ing, I  hope  we  do  not  dilly  and  we  do 
not  dally.  This  debate  has  been  going 
on  for  50  years.  We  cannot  in  all  good 
conscience  suggest  that  it  is  just  begin- 
ning. We  cannot  do  that.  This  debate 
has  been  going  on  since  Harry  Truman 
called  for  it  50  years  ago. 

There  have  been  peaks  and  there 
have  been  valleys  in  which  it  has 
raged.  We  are  now  at  a  peak  and  it  is 
important  for  us  to  embrace  it,  to  ac- 
cept it  and  to  do  it.  Just  like  the  Nike 
ad  says,  "Just  do  it,"  and  do  it  right. 
Consider  it,  have  the  proper  hearings, 
the  input  from  the  American  people, 
but  do  it,  and  not  under  the  illusion 
that  we  will  get  it  a  hundred  percent 
right  on  the  first  try. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  look  at  Germany, 
England,  and  Canada,  and  all  our  other 
Western  democratic  neighbors  who 
have  national  health  care.  The  Ger- 
mans have  had  it  since  1870. 

If  you  look  every  year  at  one  of  the 
major,  if  not  the  major,  item  in  their 
legislative  and  parliamentary  agenda, 
it  is  health  care  reform.  They  are  con- 
stantly refining  it,  improving  it,  tin- 
kering with  it,  making  it  work  better 
for  the  people,  because  the  society  in 
which  it  functions  changes.  People 
change  and  times  change.  Technology 
changes.  So  we  have  to  evolve  and 
change  with  it. 

We  have  got  to  develop  the  main- 
frame. We  have  got  to  develop  the  plan 
in  which  we  encompass  health  care,  be- 
cause it  is  not  something  that  once  we 
do  is  going  to  go  away.  It  will  be  with 
us  constantly  throughout  our  lives  and 
certainly  our  political  lives. 

But  let  us  first  begin.  Let  us  take  the 
plunge  to  do  something  about  a  prob- 
lem that  has  plagued  this  country  and 
has  not  been  properly  addressed  by  this 
Nation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Clinton  for  having  the  courage  to 
come  forward,  the  first  people  since 
Harry  Truman  to  come  forward  with  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  get  this  done. 
All  the  other  Presidents.  Republican 
and  Democratic  alike,  failed  to  do 
that.  The  most  advance  we  have  made 
during  that  50-year  period  was  in  1964- 
65,  1965  specifically,  when  we  did  the 
Medicare  reforms  in  this  country, 
which  provided  Medicare  for  the  elder- 
ly. 
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It  was  a  big  advance.  There  wsis  So- 
cial Security  in  the  mldthirties.  Medi- 
care in  the  midaixtiea,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  wrap  up  health  care  in  the 
early  1990'8,  another  30-year  period. 

But  the  country  is  ready.  You  can 
sense  it.  You  can  feel  it.  with  the  dif- 
ferent players  involved  here,  the  doc- 
tors, the  nurses,  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  business  side  of  medicine 
and  the  hospitals,  even  some  of  the  in- 
terest groups  are  ready  to  come  to  the 
table  and  bargain  and  try  to  put  to- 
gether a  plan  that  makes  sense,  not 
only  for  them  but  for  their  employees 
and  the  rest  of  American  society. 

So  I  am  just  very  pleased  that  the 
President  came.  He  spoke  with  emo- 
tion. If  you  listened  to  him  yesterday, 
you  heard  him  talk  about  the  fact  that 
we  went  through  a  wrenching  6  months 
in  this  Chamber  of  deficit  reduction. 
We  passed  the  deficit  reduction  bill  of 
half  a  trillion,  S500  billion  in  deficit  re- 
duction. We  wen  it  by  one  vote  here, 
one  vote  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  that 
vote  was  cast  by  the  Vice  President 
who  broke  the  tie  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  President. 

It  was  difficult  because  it  encom- 
passed everything  we  do  in  our  Govern- 
ment today.  It  affected  everybody's  life 
in  America,  and  it  was  tough  because  it 
Involved  raising  some  revenues,  taxes 
If  you  will.  Mostly  99  percent  of  that 
was  on  the  very  upper  income  people 
who  make  S140.000  a  year  or  more;  but 
nonetheless,  we  had  to  raise  some  reve- 
nues and  we  also  had  to  cut  a  lot.  but 
we  need  to  be  fiscally  solvent. 

One  of  the  biggest  parts  of  our  budget 
problem  is  the  rising  health  care  costs. 
They  are  rising  three  and  four  times 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Medicaid.  Medi- 
care. VA  health  care,  health  care  for 
our  military  personnel,  all  are  rising  at 
an  astronomical  rate. 

We  will  have  lost  the  budget  battle, 
lost  it  entirely,  all  the  blood,  the 
sweat,  the  tears,  the  votes  we  cast  over 
this  past  year  to  get  that  budget  down, 
we  will  lose  that  if  we  do  not  supple- 
ment it  with  health  care  reform. 

I  might  tell  my  fiscally  conservative 
friends  out  there  and  colleagues,  this 
health  care  reform  package  will  be  the 
biggest  deficit  reduction  bill  and  budg- 
et package  that  you  will  pass  probably 
in  your  entire  history  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. That  is  my  guess,  because  it  will 
restrict  the  amount  of  spending  on  pro- 
grams that  are  out  of  control  already 
in  America  today. 

So  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  con- 
clude by  thanking  my  colleagues  for 
attending  the  event  yesterday  and 
watching  and  listening  intently  to  Mrs. 
Clinton,  who  has  been  just  such  a 
champion  on  this  issue.  She  is  knowl- 
edgeable. She  is  bright.  She  cares  with 
a  passion  that  is  almost  beyond  belief 
about  the  health  of  this  country.  She  is 
a  tremendous  asset  to  this  administra- 
tion and  to  the  American  people. 

Then  listening  to  the  President  out- 
line his  passion  and  the  need,  this  will 


be  the  issue  that  we  focus  on  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  coming  year. 
We  began  yesterday  with  the  presen- 
tation of  the  bill.  I  entered  it  into  the 
Record  this  afternoon.  Hearings  will 
commence  very  shortly  on  the  specifics 
of  it.  and  then,  of  course,  the  debate 
begins  again.  It  begins  in  earnest  as  we 
move  forward  to  provide  health  care 
for  all  Americans. 


D  1540 
GUN  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Schiff] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  10  minutes 
of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Pomeroy]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
ScHiFF].  I  want  to  speak  for  a  few  min- 
utes about  the  health  care  debate  and. 
in  particular,  talk  about  problems  that 
require  Congress  to  take  the  action  for 
enactment  of  meaningful  reform  and 
meaningful  reform  this  session. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues.  You  don't 
have  to  be  a  public  policy  genius  to  un- 
derstand that  dramatic  changes  are 
needed  with  our  health  care  system. 
We  have  got  a  system  that  is  broken. 
We  have  got  problems  that  are  bad  and 
getting  worse  every  single  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  the  most  power- 
ful indicators  that  I  have  seen  about 
the  deteriorating  condition  and  the 
fatal  problems  in  the  present  system 
have  come  to  me  from  personal  exam- 
ples of  family  threatening  problems 
called  to  my  attention  by  Individuals 
during  the  years  I  have  been  in  public 
service  to  the  citizens  of  North  Dakota. 
Prior  to  being  a  Member  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  served  for  8  years  as  a 
State  insurance  commissioner,  and  in 
the  years  as  a  State  insurance  commis- 
sioner and  in  the  last  several  months 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  had 
some  truly  heart-wrenching  situations 
called  to  my  attention. 

For  example,  one  evening  at  home  I 
received  a  call  while  I  was  insurance 
commission.  It  was  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  out  in  the  field  for  an  entire 
day  putting  in  his  crop.  He  came  home, 
opened  his  mail  and  saw  his  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield  premium.  It  indicated  a 
rate  increase  that,  in  fact,  exceeded  his 
ability  to  continue  in  place  that  needed 
coverage  for  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  individual  asked 
me  time  and  time  again.  "What  am  I 
going  to  do?  I  cannot  afford  this  insur- 
ance rate  increase,  and  Lord  knows  my 
family  needs  health  insurance.  What 
am  I  going  to  do?" 
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I  was  the  State's  insurance  commis- 
sioner, but  I  did  not  have  any  advice 
for  that  farmer,  and  I  expect  that 
today  he  and  his  family  are  without 
the  coverage  they  need  to  access  health 
insurance  services. 

I  traveled  throughout  North  Dakota 
holding  senior  citizen  forums,  trying  to 
address  questions  about  health  care 
and  health  insurance  coverage  issues. 
Sometimes  to  these  forums  some  sen- 
ior citizen  constituents  of  mine  will 
bring  small  boxes  literally  full  of  cor- 
respondence they  have  received  from 
insurance  companies  or  health  care 
providers,  billings,  notices  of  payment, 
and  goodness  knows  what  all.  but  it  is 
so  indicative  of  the  paperwork  clogging 
our  present  system. 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  a  cir- 
cumstance where  a  young  couple  took 
me  aside  at  a  public  event.  I  noticed 
the  individual,  the  fellow,  had  a  slight 
limp,  and  in  fact,  as  they  told  their 
story  to  me.  he  had  lost  his  leg  in  a 
work-related  accident  working  for 
stockyards  up  in  northwestern  North 
Dakota.  He  was  employed  at  the  time 
of  this  accident,  and  the  insurance  cov- 
ered his  medical  bills,  but  in  fact  the 
premiums  paid  by  that  small  employer 
had  risen  200  percent  since  that  acci- 
dent, and  they  were  facing  dropping  of 
coverage  even  though  he  needed  addi- 
tional medical  attention  because  they 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  premium 
increases. 

And  finally  I  have  received  calls  over 
the  years  from  people  in  stages  of  can- 
cer treatment,  people  who  barely  have 
any  hope  left  of  being  able  to  receive 
the  medical  care  that  they  need,  people 
whose  only  hope  of  beating  this  dread- 
ful disease  Is  a  bone  marrow  transplant 
prescribed  by  their  physician.  In  a  cou- 
ple of  Instances  these  individuals  were 
unable  to  access  the  bone  marrow 
treatment  prescribed  by  their  physi- 
cian because  their  insurance  company 
deemed  this  to  be  an  experimental  pro- 
cedure, something  they  would  not 
cover  even  though  it  was  literally  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  these  peo- 
ple. 

Now  these  are  all  problems  that  have 
a  very  personal  character  and  rep- 
resent. I  think.  In  terribly  personal 
ways  problems  we  have  with  our 
present  health  care  system. 

For  example.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
issue,  the  ongoing,  unrelenting  cost  In- 
flation we  see  in  our  system  evidenced 
by  the  farmer  who  called  me  with  his 
premium  increase.  We  have  a  situation 
where  national  health  care  spending, 
the  amount  spent  on  health  care  in 
this  country  has  doubled  since  1985.  It 
will  nearly  double  in  the  next  7  years, 
by  the  turn  of  the  century.  We  will 
have  a  situation  where,  without 
change,  one  dollar  out  of  five  goes  for 
health  care  services. 

The  past  statistics  bear  witness  to 
what  is  taking  place.  Per  capita  we 
spent  in  this  country  on  health  care  a 
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little  over  $1,000  In  1980;  by  1990.  2'- 
times  that  amount,  a  little  over  $2600; 
by  1993.  a  little  over  $3,000.  and  by  the 
year  2000.  if  we  do  nothing,  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country  will 
spend,  on  average,  $6,000  on  health  care 
services.  We  cannot  continue  this  per 
capita  rate  of  Increase. 

The  cost  for  Individuals,  as  my  col- 
leagues know.  Is  reflected  In  premium 
Increases  having  gone  from  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month  from  merely  a  few 
years  ago  to  routinely  over  $500  a 
month.  We  have  seen  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance represent  a  little  less  than  the 
cost  of  one's  car  payment.  Now  it  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  the  mortgage,  and 
there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

The  cost  for  business  Is  just  as  se- 
vere. It  Is  a  significant  factor  behind 
suppressed  wage  growth.  It  Is  a  signifi- 
cant factor  behind  the  reluctance  of 
employers  to  hire  more  people  back  to 
work.  It  is  a  significant  factor,  in  fact. 
In  global  competitiveness  where  we 
have  $1,200  representing  the  sticker 
price  of  a  United  States-manufaclured 
car  compared  to  less  than  half  that 
amount  for  a  Japanese-manufactured 
automobile.  How  can  we  compete  inter- 
nationally when  we  carry  a  price  tag 
on  health  benefits  that  is  more  than 
double  our  International  competitors, 
and.  as  a  percentage  cost  of  the  ^ross 
national  product  of  this  company.  9 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
in  1980  went  to  health  care  services.  14 
percent  in  1993.  and  we  are  heading  for 
19  percent  by  the  year  2000.  nearly  one 
dollar  out  of  five. 

We  have  got  to  deal  with  cost.  Health 
reform  that  does  not  deal  with  reining 
in  cost  is  no  meaningful  health  care  re- 
form at  all.  It  Is  beyond  what  it  Is 
doing  to  families,  beyond  what  it  Is 
doing  to  business.  It  is  crippling  the 
solvency  of  the  Government  itself.  It  is 
the  biggest  reason  for  the  rising  cost 
for  Federal  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  spent  $72  billion  on  health 
care  services  in  1980.  $223  billion  In 
1991.  $259  billion  in  1992.  heading  for 
$600  billion  in  10  years  if  we  do  nothing. 
and  we  cannot  keep  up  with  that  kind 
of  growth  in  Government.  It  is  abso- 
lutely killing  taxpayers  across  this 
country.  We  have  got  to  do  something 
about  reining  In  costs. 

For  the  individual  with  the  ampu- 
tated leg  that  found  himself  unable  to 
obtain  alternative  coverage  we  see 
demonstrated  a  very  sad  aspect  of  what 
costs  have  done  to  insurance  practices 
by  some  companies  In  my  States. 
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Rather  than  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  contain  medical  costs,  they  have  in- 
stead spent  their  energies  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  unlnsure  those  running 
up  the  bills  for  them  and  how  to  keep 
away  from  Insuring  those  that  most 
need  It,  the  people  with  health  condi- 
tions In  this  country.  We  have  seen 
medical  underwriting  screen  out  any- 


one with  the  slightest  hint  of  medical 
troubles.  Even  more  Insidiously,  we 
have  seen  rating  schemes,  that  In  your 
group.  If  you  have  a  health  care  prob- 
lem, as  your  claims  come  In.  your  pre- 
miums go  up.  Insurance  we  think  of  as 
spreading  the  costs  out  over  a  large 
body.  This  is  keeping  costs  right  on  the 
group  itself,  until  the  premiums  get  to 
a  point  where  they  have  to  drop  the 
coverage.  This  type  of  insurance  prac- 
tice has  left  even  those  with  insurance 
today  with  no  security  that  they  will 
actually  have  the  coverage  when  they 
need  It.  Demonstrated  by  the  senior 
citizens  bringing  their  bills  to  these  fo- 
rums in  box  loads,  we  have  a  dem- 
onstration of  a  system  of  paperwork 
that  is  completely  out  of  control.  We 
are  strangling  in  paperwork  with  our 
present  system. 

I  am  absolutely  confident  that  we 
can  cut  down  on  this  paperwork.  How 
many  of  you  have  received  billing  no- 
tices from  insurance  companies,  you 
open  them  up.  and  the  thing  reads, 
"This  Is  not  a  bill"?  If  It  is  not  a  bill, 
why  are  they  sending  it  out  for  heav- 
en's sake?  There  is  an  expense  Involved 
In  that.  We  can  cut  down  costs  by 
eliminating  paperwork  that  Is  only 
confusing  the  public  and  adding  ex- 
pense, time,  and  bother  to  the  medical 
providers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  in  the  last 
few  minutes  to  point  out  the  breadth  of 
problems  in  our  existing  system  of 
health  care  and  to  challenge  this  body 
to  address  these  problems.  This  is  a 
terribly  difficult  issue,  and  I  am  not 
sure  I  am  for  everything  In  the  Presi- 
dent's 1.600- page  bill.  I  have  certainly 
got  more  study  before  I  conclude  It. 
But  I  will  give  him  credit  for  facing  up 
to  the  Issue  and  advancing  a  program 
that  meaningfully  addresses  these 
problems.  We  have  got  to  In  our  own 
response  make  sure  we  deal  with  costs, 
and  make  sure  we  deal  with  coverage. 
if  we  are  to  enact  meaningful  health 
care  reform  this  session. 

GUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not 
very  often  come  out  here  to  present  a 
special  order.  Those  few  times  that  I 
have,  have  invariably  been  met  by  a 
few  letters  from  around  the  country 
that  basically  say  to  me.  and  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  have  the  same  experi- 
ence. "Why  on  Earth  do  you  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  do 
these  special  orders?  As  anyone  can 
see,  the  Chamber  is  virtually  empty." 
It  is  not  completely  empty. 

There  are  actually  two  reasons  in  my 
judgment  for  doing  special  orders.  The 
first  Is  we  do  communicate  with  our 
colleagues  this  way.  During  most  of 
the  day,  during  any  portion  of  the  ses- 
sion, all  of  us  have  televisions  tuned  to 
C-SPAN  next  to  our  desks.  I  have 
heard  it  argued  that  maybe  C-SPAN 
was  a  bad  Idea  In  that  sense  because 
more  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   and    perhaps    the    other 
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body,  too.  came  to  their  Chambers  to 
hear  debates  In  person  when  there  was 
no  C-SPAN. 

I  cannot  say  for  sure,  except  that  I 
can  say  that  Members  do  follow  the  de- 
bate In  their  office  while  they  are 
doing  other  work. 

Second,  of  all,  however  if  C-SPAN 
has  caused  less  Members  to  come  to 
the  House  floor,  whether  It  is  now  or 
earlier  during  the  various  debates,  it 
has  presented  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  invite  the  public  Into  the  Chamber. 

C-SPAN  provides  an  unparalleled  his- 
toric opportunity  for  the  public  in  the 
United  States  not  only  to  see  the  votes 
as  they  take  place,  but  to  see  the  dif- 
ferent individuals,  hear  the  different 
arguments,  and  make  up  their  own 
minds. 

So  I  believe  that  these  special  orders, 
even  if  no  other  Members  are  listening, 
achieve  a  great  purpose  and  are  pre- 
senting to  the  public  various  Informa- 
tion and  arguments  that  we  think  are 
not  presented  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  why  I  am  out 
here  today.  I  am  out  here  to  talk  about 
the  proposed  Brady  bill,  the  proposed 
waiting  period  and  background  check 
before  an  individual  can  purchase  a 
handgun. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  taking  this 
time  somewhat  reluctantly,  because  al- 
though I  do  not  support  this  bill,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  explain,  neither  is 
it  some  type  of  holy  crusade  on  my 
part  to  see  It  defeated. 

For  example,  if  the  Brady  bill  does 
pass,  and  I  think  the  odds  very  much 
favor  that  at  some  point  during  this 
Congress,  based  on  previous  votes,  that 
It  win  and  if  it,  for  example,  were  in- 
cluded in  a  larger  crime  bill  and  not  by 
itself.  I  would  not  vote  against  an  en- 
tire crime  bill  that  I  otherwise  agreed 
with  because  this  provision  might  be 
there. 

Nevertheless,  the  reason  that  I  am 
taking  the  floor  today  is  that  I  am 
very  concerned  that  information 
through  the  normal  media  channels 
about  what  is  and  what  is  not  in  this 
bill.  I  do  not  think,  has  been  ade- 
quately presented,  and  I  desire  the 
time  here  today  to  make  that  kind  of 
presentation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  we  were  supposed  to 
take  up  the  entire  proposed  adminis- 
tration's crime  bill.  Also  introduced 
was  another  proposed  alternative  bill, 
generally  from  Republican  members  of 
the  House  on  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, as  well  as  another  proposed 
bill  from  other  Democratic  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Our  chairman  decided,  because  there 
were  a  number  of  different  bills,  that 
most  of  the  proposed  crime  legislation 
would  be  referred  back  to  the  sub- 
committees from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  further  consideration. 
I  understand  that  decision  because  the 
fact  Is  there  Is  nobody  for  crime.  There 
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is  nobody  out  there  arguing  that  we 
ought  to  have  crime.  But  it  is  a  very 
complex  and  difficult  subject,  and 
there  is  a  variety  of  legitimate  dis- 
agreement on  how  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject of  crime. 

Although  perhaps  we  could  have 
taken  up  more  in  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  without  referring  it  to 
the  subcommittee.  I  understand  that 
there  is  significant  debate  that  the 
chairman  wished  to  have  further  pur- 
sued. 

Well.  I  am  also,  in  addition  to  being 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice.  The 
chairman  of  our  committee  has  called 
for  a  vote  first  thing  tomorrow  morn- 
ing on  the  Brady  bill.  So  we  will  have 
an  independent  vote  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice  to- 
morrow morning  on  that  bill.  It  is  im- 
portant for  that  reason,  the  fact  that 
we  are  having  this  vote  tomorrow  and 
the  fact  that  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
bill,  that  I  am  here  right  now. 

Now.  when  I  say  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  bill,  what  I  mean  is  that  its  pro- 
ponents, in  my  judgment  deliberately, 
because  they  have  been  a  great  deal  of 
headway  with  this,  have  said  we  have 
to  pass  the  Brady  bill  because  we  have 
to  teach  a  lesson  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  And  whenever  I  see  var- 
ious news  commentaries,  it  is  usually 
revolving  around,  if  not  directly,  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  Certainly 
those  who  say  we  should  not  have  any 
kind  of  gun  control  or  oppose  generally 
gun  control. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  should  pass  leg- 
islation that  is  good  for  the  country 
and  we  should  reject  legislation  that  is 
bad  for  the  country.  We  do  that  by 
looking  at  the  specific  legislation  and 
examining  how  it  is  proposed  to  bene- 
fit, in  this  case,  law  enforcement,  or 
how  it  might  actually  be  counter- 
productive to  law  enforcement. 

In  my  judgment,  whether  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  or  any  other 
organization  supports  a  bill  or  objects 
to  a  bill,  they  are  entitled  to  their 
input  in  our  democracy,  of  course,  but 
that  is  not  a  reason  to  pass  or  reject 
legislation.  We  should  pass  or  reject 
legislation  strictly  on  its  merits. 

I  think  that  the  use  of  "We  are  going 
to  teach  the  National  Rifle  Association 
something,"  is  a  diversion  in  my  opin- 
ion to  keep  from  looking  exactly  at 
what  is  in  this  bill  and  what  it  hopes  to 
provide  and  why  it  does  not  provide 
that. 

To  go  into  the  bill  now,  the  Brady 
bill  contains  three  basic  parts.  The 
first  is  it  contains  a  waiting  period  be- 
fore one  can  purchase,  in  this  c^e.  p. 
handgun.  The  waiting  period  is  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  a  background  check 
by  law  enforcement  on  the  proposed 
purchaser,  to  try  to  be  certain  that  it 


is  not  illegal  for  the  proposed  pur- 
chaser to  receive  or  possess  a  firearm 
under  Federal  law. 
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There  are  various  categories  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  permitted,  under 
Federal  law.  to  legally  possess  fire- 
arms. Probably  the  most  significant  in 
these  terms  are  those  who  are  con- 
victed felons,  but  there  is  also  others 
on  the  list,  including  those  who  have 
been  adjudicated  mentally  incom- 
petent and  so  forth.  So  the  first  provi- 
sion in  the  Brady  bill  is.  there  is  going 
to  be  a  waiting  period  for  the  purpose 
of  a  background  check. 

The  second  provision  is  that  the 
background  check  will  be  conducted,  it 
is  mandatory  in  the  bill  that  it  be  con- 
ducted by  local  law  enforcement.  That 
is,  the  local  sheriff  or  local  chief  of  po- 
lice from  county  to  county  and  city  to 
city  will  be  required  to  perform  this 
background  check.  And  third  and  fi- 
nally, the  bill  provides  for  adoption  of 
a  national  instant  check,  computer 
check,  for  purchasers  of  handguns  by 
utilizing  a  direct  computer  connection 
between  retail  firearms  merchants  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  get  a 
quick  yes  or  no.  when  someone  applies 
for  a  firearm. 

That  bill  has  been  presented  before. 
It  is  now  part  and  parcel  of  the  Brady 
bill.  In  fact,  the  bill  itself,  the  Brady 
bill  says  that  once  we  have  a  national 
records  check,  once  this  is  available  for 
the  entire  Nation,  then  the  waiting  pe- 
riod and  the  background  check  go 
away.  So  actually,  the  national  back- 
ground, direct  computer  check  will  ac- 
tually take  the  place  of  the  waiting  pe- 
riod at  some  day  in  the  future. 

Now,  let  me  go  back  over  those  three 
parts.  First  of  all,  the  background 
check,  the  waiting  period  for  a  back- 
ground check. 

The  idea  of  a  waiting  period  for  a 
background  check  is  that  it  gives  law 
enforcement  the  time  to  check  out  the 
background  of  a  purchaser  to  see  if 
that  purchaser  is  eligible,  or  not  eligi- 
ble, to  possess  a  firearm,  in  this  case, 
again,  a  handgun,  and  if  not.  to  say.  no. 
you  cannot  get  that  handgun.  And  the 
object  behind  it,  because  this  is  called. 
I  believe,  the  Brady  Violence  Control 
Act,  words  to  that  effect.  Handgun  Vio- 
lence Control  Act,  so  clearly  the  reason 
here  for  all  of  these  provisions  is  to 
have  a  system  where  the  waiting  period 
will  deny  a  handgun  to  those  who  are 
about  to  use  it  to  commit  the  next  vio- 
lent felony.  That  is  the  purpose  here. 

Just  stopping  there  for  a  moment,  is 
that  likely  to  work?  I  submit  that  that 
is  not  the  case. 

I  have  a  background  in  law  enforce- 
ment. I  was  a  criminal  prosecutor,  in- 
cluding an  elected  district  attorney  for 
8  years,  and  a  criminal  prosecutor  for  a 
total  of  14  years.  For  2  additional 
years.  I  was  also  a  defense  attorney.  So 
I  have  seen  that  side  of  the  system. 


And  I  can  say  that  those  criminals  who 
are  going  to  commit  the  next  felony 
are  not  expected  to  buy  their  firearms 
at  a  licensed,  reputable  dealer.  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  they  buy  them  on 
the  black  market  or.  more  likely,  they 
just  steal  them  from  those  licensed  es- 
tablishments. After  all.  if  you  are  a 
thief,  why  do  you  buy  anything?  You 
just  break  in  and  take  it  with  you.  So 
I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that;  that  the 
criminals  we  are  talking  about  are  the 
people  who  are  purchasing  firearms 
from  legitimate  gun  dealers. 

Now.  the  proponents  cite  those 
States  which  have  State  background 
checks  right  now.  and  they  cite  figures 
to  prove  their  point.  They  will  say  that 
in  various  States  that  have  a  back- 
ground check,  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases,  whatever  number  they  can  cite, 
during  a  year  guns  were  denied  to  peo- 
ple who  were  not  eligible  to  own  those 
firearms.  And  they  cite  that  as  proof  of 
the  fact  that  these  waiting  periods  and 
background  checks  actually  accom- 
plish what  they  are,  in  fact,  supposed 
to  accomplish,  that  they  are  supposed 
to  keep  guns  out  of  the  bands  of  crimi- 
nals. And  they  say  it  is  done. 

But  I  think  a  closer  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics that  are  presented,  if  you  can 
get  this  information,  which  I  have 
found  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  do,  at  least  from  the  State  I 
have  dealt  with,  I  think  would  not  sup- 
port that  claim. 

First  of  all.  I  suggest  that  on  those 
persons  who  attempt  to  purchase  who 
are  rejected,  they  may.  in  fact,  be  re- 
jected for  legitimate  reasons,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  at  the  same  time  they  are 
not  your  next  criminal.  What  I  am 
talking  about  is,  I  suspect  that  in 
many  cases,  there  was  someone  who 
convicted  of  a  felony,  perhaps  an  em- 
bezzlement 20  years  ago,  and  today, 
now.  they  are  interested  in  personal 
protection,  as  many  people  are.  Well,  it 
is  still  technically  illegal  for  them  to 
purchase  a  firearm,  including  a  hand- 
gun, of  course.  Therefore,  they  are  law- 
fully denied  the  right  to  buy  this  par- 
ticular handgun. 

But  to  suggest  that  these  individuals 
are  the  same  individuals  who  are  get- 
ting a  firearm  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bing the  next  convenience  store,  I  sug- 
gest, challenges  the  mind.  I  think  fur- 
ther evidence  of  that  is  to  take  the 
terms  that  I  have  heard  to  the  effect 
of,  we  kept,  we  being  the  waiting  peri- 
ods in  the  States,  we  kept  so  many 
criminals  from  getting  firearms,  that 
cannot  be  backed  up  no  matter  what 
the  criminals  were,  no  matter  whether 
they  were,  as  I  have  suggested,  non- 
violent criminals  from  years  or  decades 
ago  who  may  not  have  even  known  that 
they  could  not  buy  a  firearm,  who  even 
if  they  are  the  most  violent  criminal 
ready  to  commit  the  next  crime,  there 
is  no  evidence,  no  credible  evidence 
that  State  background  checks  have  ac- 
tually kept  firearms  out  of  their  hands. 
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I  mean  the  potentially  most  violent 
people,  if,  in  fact,  that  is  who  we  are 
talking  about.  Here  is  how  I  come  to 
that  conclusion.  Once  again,  the  statis- 
tics out  there  are  almost  nonexistent 
in  any  State  that  I  have  been  dealing 
with  with  respect  to  having  waiting  pe- 
riods and  background  checks. 

But  the  question  is.  What  happens  to 
those  individuals  who  are  not  eligible 
to  purchase  a  handgun  and  try  to  pur- 
chase a  handgun,  once  they  are  re- 
jected? Again,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
former  felons  they  are,  there  is  very 
little  evidence  that  those  people  are 
rapidly  arrested  and  prosecuted.  There 
is  little  evidence  that  the  States  and 
localities  make  a  serious  effort,  once 
they  know  somebody  has  tried  to  pur- 
chase a  firearm,  to  say.  we  have  to  go 
out  and  arrest  that  person.  They  have 
tried  to  illegally  purchase  a  firearm, 
and  we  are  afraid  they  are  intent  on 
robbing  a  store  or  committing  another 
violent  crime.  We  have  to  take  them 
off  the  streets  now. 

That  just  does  not  happen.  So  what 
the  best  evidence  shows  is  that  those 
States  with  background  checks  today 
deny  a  certain  number  of  purchases. 
but  the  individuals  who  are  denied  that 
purchase  are  free,  free  to  then  go  down 
the  street  and  try  again  or  go  to  the 
black  market  or  steal  one  and  so  forth. 
The  only  statistics  I  have  seen  on  pros- 
ecution are  based  upon  prosecutions 
that  may  have  occurred  anyway  and 
elsewhere.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  there  is,  in  all  the  States  that  do 
a  background  check,  that  there  is  an 
organized  system  to  say,  we  are  going 
to  get  these  people  off  the  street  now. 
And  if  you  do  not  get  the  person  off  the 
street,  assuming  this  is  the  kind  of  per- 
son you  want  off  the  street,  you  have 
not  stopped  them  from  getting  a  hand- 
gun. You  have  only  stopped  them  for 
that  moment. 

I  would  respectfully  ask.  to  those 
who  live  in  States  where  there  is  a 
background  check  right  now  of  people 
who  wish  to  purchase  a  handgun,  ask 
your  State  government  or  ask  your 
local  government,  what  do  you  do? 
What  do  you  do  when  somebody  is 
turned  down?  What  effort  do  you  make 
to  take  them  off  the  street  imme- 
diately? See  what  kind  of  answer  you 
get,  especially  over,  say,  the  last  12 
months. 

But  it  is  often  suggested  that  if.  de- 
spite its  deficiencies,  if  a  bill  like  this 
can  prevent  even  one  crime,  is  it  not 
worth  it?  In  other  words,  even  if  it  is 
not  perfect,  even  if  it  will  not  catch 
every  crime,  if  a  5-day  waiting  period 
and  a  background  check  will,  in  fact, 
prevent  a  violent  felony,  is  that  not 
reason  to  proceed  anyway?  To  put  it 
another  way,  what  is  the  harm? 

The  answer  is,  there  is  an  argument 
on  the  other  side.  There  is  an  argu- 
ment, and  I  would  have  to  concede  that 
it  is  possible  in  some  cases  one  could 
argue  that  the  waiting  period  and  the 


background  check  mean  that  a  crime 
had  been  prevented.  I  cannot  argue 
that  it  is  impossible  anywhere.  Quite 
possibly,  that  is  the  case. 

The  idea  that  even  at  best  it  is  any 
number  that  would  make  any  notice- 
able difference  in  the  crime  rate,  I 
think,  is  not  supported.  But  why  not  do 
an  act  like  this,  if  it  could  stop  any 
number  of  violent  crimes,  even  one? 
The  answer  is  that  it  can  be  argued 
that  a  waiting  period  can  also  cause 
crime. 

How  can  a  waiting  period  cause 
crime? 
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There  are  two  reasons.  No.  1,  we  do 
know  that  most  of  the  individuals  who 
attempt  to  buy  handguns  at  legitimate 
gun  dealers  are  honest  citizens.  That  is 
a  given  to  everybody.  We  can  argue 
about  how  many  criminals  are  trying 
to    buy    that    way    and   what    kind    of    records  in  a  city  and  the  person  work- 


purpose  of  a  background  check.  The 
second  part  is  to  require  a  background 
check  by  local  law  enforcement.  There 
is  no  provision  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  do  the  background 
check,  although  we  have  the  power  to 
mandate  that,  since  they  are  a  Federal 
law  enforcement  agency.  There  is  no 
reimbursement  for  the  localities  to  do 
it  if  we  want  to  use  them. 

What  is  the  reason  for  not  having  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  do  the 
background  check?  The  proponents 
give  this  reason.  They  say  that  local 
police  know  their  cities  better  than  the 
FBI  agents  would  know  a  city,  and 
might  know  something  about  a  poten- 
tial purchaser  that  would  come  to 
mind  faster  than  would  come  to  mind 
with  a  Federal  official. 

First  of  all,  I  submit  that  that  is  not 
going  to  be  true  in  any  major  metro- 
politan area.   The   person  working   in 


criminals  they  are,  but  the  truth  is 
most  individuals  who  are  trying  to  buy 
are  honest  citizens.  Yet  we  are  taking 
police  officers  or  police  personnel,  but 
certainly  police  dollars,  off  of  the 
street  to  check  out  numbers  of  buyers 
who  are  legitimate  citizens. 

One  has  to  ask  how  many  criminals 
could  be  taken  off  the  street  if  we  took 
the  money  that  is  devoted  to  inves- 
tigating backgrounds  of  honest  citizens 
and  used  that  specifically  to  inves- 
tigate and  prosecute  criminals.  The  ar- 
gument can  be  made  that  the  resources 
lost  checking  out  honest  citizens  are 
permitting  criminals  to  continue  to 
commit  crimes. 

Second  of  all.  waiting  periods  are  a 
two-edged  sword.  A  waiting  period  by 
itself  is  a  waiting  period.  A  waiting  pe- 
riod can  apply  just  as  easily  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  threatened  by  a  criminal 
and  wishes  a  firearm  for  personal  pro- 
tection. 

I  am  well  aware  there  are  normally 


ing  in  the  FBI  office  in  the  same  met- 
ropolitan area  probably  know  the  same 
amount  of  personal  information. 

More  significantly,  though,  that  ar- 
gument is  only  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  It 
is  true  that  the  local  police  or  sheriff 
might  have  some  local  records  that  are 
not  available  anywhere  else  except  in 
that  local  police  or  sheriffs  office.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  local  police  and  local 
sheriff  might  not  know  of  any  arrest, 
any  arrest  at  all,  that  has  occurred  in 
the  next  State  or  even  in  the  next 
county,  because  they  do  not  nec- 
essarily keep  those  records. 

I  can  say  that  any  kind  of  reasonable 
check,  background  check  by  local  or  by 
FBI  officials,  requires  at  least  two 
stops.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
check  with  the  local  police  depart- 
ment. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
check  with  the  FBI,  because  the  FBI  is 
the  repository  of  our  national  records 
system. 

There   is  absolutely   no  reason   why 


escape  hatches  in  bills  like  this,  and     local   police   officers   can   make    these 


there  is  here,  that  allow  the  discretion 
to  chiefs  of  police  and  so  forth  to  allow 
the  immediate  purchase  of  a  firearm 
for  self-defense,  but  this  requires  some- 
body who  believes  they  are  a  victim,  a 
woman,  for  example,  being  stalked  by 
an  ex-boyfriend,  to  convince  someone 
else,  "I  need  to  buy  a  firearm  for  self- 
defense."  It  at  least  raises  a  question 
that  somebody  has  to  make  an  evalua- 
tion for  somebody  else,  whether  they 
need  to  defend  themselves  and  in  what 
manner. 

I  think  what  this  all  comes  down  to 
is  the  fact  that  the  people  who  are 
sponsoring  this  bill,  H.R.  1025.  by  offi- 
cial name,  have  not.  as  of  thus  far, 
been  willing  to  do  the  background 
check  themselves,  either  through  use 
of  a  Federal  agency  or  through  reim- 
bursing the  local  government  to  do  the 
check. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  point  out  again 
that  the  first  part  of  H.R.  1025,  the 
Brady  bill,  is  a  waiting  period  for  the 


two  checks  better  than  an  FBI  agent 
can  make  these  two  checks.  They  can 
both  do  both  checks  equally.  I  submit 
that  the  real  reason  why  there  is  not  a 
provision  in  this  bill  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  do  the 
check,  which  I  think  would  improve 
the  bill  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
supporters,  they  are  complaining  that 
the  reason  we  need  a  national  bill  is 
some  States  have  background  checks 
and  some  do  not,  and  that  is  a  hodge- 
podge. The  bill  on  its  face  really  does 
not  improve  that.  It  says,  "local  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  required  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  at  a 
chGck  " 

What  does  that  mean?  That  is  still 
going  to  mean  a  hodgepodge  of  how 
well  the  checks  are  done  in  some  places 
versus  other  places.  If  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  were  used  to  do 
the  check  nationally,  you  would  have  a 
common  quality  standard  on  doing  the 
checks. 
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It  makes  more  sense  from  a  support- 
er's point  of  view.  I  think  the  reason  it 
is  not  here  is  that  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  has  been  appearing  reg- 
ularly testifying  in  favor  of  the  Brady 
bill,  would  go  crazy  if  they  thought 
they  had  to  actually  use  their  man- 
power and  their  resources  to  do  the 
background  check.  In  other  words,  the 
Department  of  Justice  today  thinks 
that  the  Brady  bill  is  a  wonderful  idea, 
provided  only  they  do  not  have  to  do 
any  work  about  it. 

I  think  if  we  really  made  the  deci- 
sion, given  the  debate  which  is  argu- 
able on  both  sides,  that  a  background 
check  is  a  worthwhile  use  of  law  en- 
forcement resources,  we  should  use  our 
own  agency. 

Tomorrow  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  subcommittee  that 
will  say  that.  If  that  amendment  fails, 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  the  local  police  officials  for 
doing  this  check.  If  we  insist  that  local 
police  officials  can  do  a  better  job  than 
the  FBI  can  of  doing  a  background 
check,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  pay  the  local  police  offi- 
cials to  do  this  background  check. 

By  the  way,  if  that  amendment  fails, 
I  am  going  to  offer  a  third  amendment 
that  says  the  local  police  may  do  the 
check  but  are  not  required  to  do  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  not  going  to 
use  a  Federal  police  agency  to  do  the 
check,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  local 
law  enforcement  to  do  the  check,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  make  it  manda- 
tory on  another  agency. 

I  want  to  stress  that  I  think  that  if 
any  individual  State  wants  to  pass  a 
waiting  period  and  a  background 
check,  I  am  not  here  to  object  to  it. 
What  I  am  objecting  to  is  Congress 
telling  the  local  agencies,  "We  think 
this  is  such  a  great  idea,  you  ought  to 
do  it."  That  is  the  law  enforcement 
equivalent  of  "let's  you  and  him 
fight."  "We  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
Idea,  but  we  are  not  going  to  touch  it  " 
I  think  that  is  what  is  chiefiy  wrong 
with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that  an- 
other argument  that  has  been  made  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  H.R.  1025,  is  the  cool- 
ing-off  period:  that  if  a  certain  number 
of  days  existed  between  the  desire  to 
purchase  a  weapon  and  the  actual  re- 
ceipt of  that  weapon,  that  would  cause 
individuals  who  are  bent  on  commit- 
ting murder  to  not  commit  murder,  be- 
cause they  would  think  about  it  and  be 
dissuaded  from  the  crime.  This  as- 
sumes, among  other  things,  that  they 
would  not  get  mad  5  days  later  and  go 
ahead  and  do  it  anyway.  I  suggest  that 
anyone  who  is  mad  enough  to  commit 
murder  right  at  a  moment  is  going  to 
find  a  way  to  commit  murder. 

However,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
third  provision  of  the  Brady  bill,  after 
the  waiting  period  and  after  the  re- 
quirement that  law  enforcement  do  the 


check,  the  third  provision  of  the  Brady 
bill  is  adoption  of  the  national  instant 
computer  check  as  a  substitute  for  the 
waiting  period  and  background  check. 
That  means  no  waiting  period.  The 
waiting  period  goes  away.  That  is  what 
this  bill  says  today.  That  is  how  it  is 
written  today.  That  is  what  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  tomorrow. 

For  those  who  believe  this  cooling-off 
period  would  be  beneficial  in  and  of  it- 
self, without  any  reference  to  a  back- 
ground check,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  waiting  period  goes  away  under  the 
bill,  so  that  is  not  a  particular  reason 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  couple  more  minutes  to  just  go 
into  some  of  the  things  that  I  think 
should  be  done.  I  have  stood  here  and 
criticized  the  proposal  and  given  the 
reasons  for  it.  and  given  the  reasons 
that  I  think  what  I  have  said  has  not 
normally  been  reported,  I  think,  in  the 
conventional  media,  which  is  why  I  am 
here. 

What  would  I  propose?  First  of  all.  I 
am  not  adverse  to  gun  control  by  that 
name.  In  other  words,  I  am  willing  to 
consider  any  proposal  on  its  merits, 
and  vote  for  it  or  against  it,  depending 
on  whether  I  think  it  is  best  for  the 
country.  In  fact,  I  support  the  instant 
check  system.  That  is  the  way  the 
Brady  bill  says  the  Nation  is  going  to 
go.  I  have  to  say  that  it  has  been  5 
years  since  I  was  elected  to  Congress 
and  left  law  enforcement,  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  record  system  around 
the  country  has  been  enormous  in  the 
last  several  years. 

I  personally  credit  Sara  and  Jim 
Brady,  even  though  I  have  disagreed 
with  their  bill,  for  putting  the  empha- 
sis on  this  issue  that  I  think  has  led  to 
the  improvement  of  the  records,  be- 
cause it  was  a  real  mess  for  a  number 
of  years,  not  just  to  determine  who  can 
purchase  a  firearm,  but  for  such  things 
as  determining  if  you  have  a  given  de- 
fendant in  a  given  case,  do  you  have  a 
first-time  offender  or  do  you  have  a 
multiple  offender.  We  could  not  tell. 
We  could  not  get  what  is  called  a  rapid 
sheet  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
complete  criminal  history,  and  most 
likely  it  would  show  an  arrest  in  a 
given  State  on  a  given  date  for  a  given 
offense,  and  no  disposition. 
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So  you  then  have  to  go  to  that  State 
and  ask  them  to  search  through  their 
archives  to  determine  whether  this  per- 
son was  convicted  of  an  offense  say  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  another  State.  It  wais 
not  a  good  system.  It  was  improved 
dramatically,  and  I  think  to  the  credit 
of  the  Bradys.  But  I  support  the  na- 
tional instant  check  system. 

Second  of  all.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  most  important 
anticrime  laws  on  the  books  today  is 
gun  control.  That  is,  the  crime  I  have 


referred  to  that  says  it  is  a  crime  for  a 
convicted  felon  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
firearm.  We  are  concerned  that  a  con- 
victed felon  would  have  a  propensity  to 
use  a  firearm  to  commit  the  next  of- 
fense. I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  concern 
in  many  cases.  We  already  have  a  law 
against  that.  We  already  have  a  law 
that  says  it  is  against  the  law  for  a 
convicted  felon  to  possess  a  firearm.  It 
is  Federal  legislation  today.  It  has 
been  for  many,  many  years. 

I  have  tried  to  get  statistics  from  the 
Justice  Department  for  weeks  on  end 
about  how  much  enforcement  they  are 
doing  of  that  law,  how  many  cases  have 
they  prosecuted,  how  many  cases  have 
they  rejected,  how  many  cases  have 
they  prosecuted  where  the  individual 
has  not  yet  committed  another  crime. 
In  other  words,  using  this  law  to  pre- 
vent another  crime  rather  than  just 
using  it  as  an  added  charge  to  someone 
who  has  committed  a  new  crime  and 
has  a  prior  record.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  use,  but  if  we  are  talking  about 
using  laws  to  prevent  crime,  this  is  a 
major  piece  of  legislation  that  could  be 
used.  Thus  far  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  not  responded. 

At  such  time  as  they  do  respond,  I 
will  in  fairness  make  their  response  a 
part  of  the  Record,  but  thus  far  they 
do  not  have  those  statistics.  I  assume 
they  are  compiling  them  now.  From 
what  I  know  of  the  situation  in  the  last 
2  years,  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment over  the  use  of  this  law  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  a  program 
called  Trigger  Lock  initiated  by  the 
Bush  administration  and  I  think  con- 
tinued by  the  Clinton  administration. 
But  it  seems  inconsistent  to  me.  and  I 
think  I  am  being  kind  in  the  use  of 
that  word,  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment testifies  in  favor  of  new  gun  con- 
trol legislation,  the  Brady  bill,  that 
they  do  not  have  to  enforce,  while  at 
the  same  time,  at  least  up  until  now, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  show  what 
they  are  doing  in  enforcing  the  Federal 
gun  control  statute  they  have  at  their 
disposal.  It  seems  to  me  if  they  were 
not  just  being  politically  correct,  and 
they  really  believed  this  was  effective 
legislation,  not  only  would  they  be 
willing  to  do  the  check  themselves 
through  the  FBI.  as  I  have  indicated 
before,  but  in  addition  they  would  have 
immediately  available  to  us  here  how 
many  prosecutions  of  convicted  felons 
in  possession  of  a  firearm  that  we  have 
done  already. 

Now  I  think  that  tackling  crime  is 
going  to  be  an  extremely  difficult 
issue.  I  think  the  causes  of  crime  are 
very  complex  and  the  solutions  will  be 
complex.  I  would  say  that  of  all  of  the 
collective  proposals,  and  I  am  not  nec- 
essarily rejecting  many  different  pro- 
posals, I  would  center  on  two  ideas.  If 
we  are  going  to  reduce  violent  crime  in 
this  country,  we  have  to  first  keep 
young  people  from  turning  into  violent 
criminals,  and  second,  we  have  to  do 
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something  about  the  violent  criminals 
that  regretfully  we  already  have. 

On  the  first,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee today  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Chairman  Brooks  is  expecied  to  pass 
several  bills  that  deal  with  grants  for 
the  States  that  will  help  them  try  to 
dissuade  young  people  from  becoming 
violent  criminals,  and  I  support  those 
bills.  I  regret  to  say,  though,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  on  the  horizon  to  do 
something  about  the  here  and  now. 

I  believe  the  leading  immediate  cause 
of  violent  crime  is  the  revolving  door 
of  violent  criminals  in  our  prisons 
where  convicted  violent  criminals  get  a 
substantial  portion  off  of  their  sen- 
tences from  prison,  and  then  are  al- 
lowed back  out  on  the  street.  And  we 
all  know  what  happens  then.  I  regret  to 
say  that  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico 
is  a  leading  offender,  giving  their  vio- 
lent criminals  up  to  50  percent  off  of 
their  prison  sentences. 

Now  I  am  not  calling  for  specific  sen- 
tences. That  is  up  to  a  jury  or  a  judge 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State.  What  I  am  calling  for  is  truth  in 
sentencing.  I  believe  that  when  a  con- 
victed criminal  is  convicted  through 
due  process,  and  is  sentenced  by  a  jury 
or  a  judge,  depending  on  that  State's 
rules,  to  a  prison  term,  that  convicted 
criminal  should  serve  at  least  85  per- 
cent of  their  term  as  imposed  before 
they  can  be  released  by  good- time  cred- 
it or  parole  or  anything  else.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  take  any  other  ac- 
tion that  we  can  envision  on  imme- 
diate law  enforcement,  including  more 
police  on  the  street,  or  passage  of  the 
Brady  bill,  and  by  itself  it  will  not 
have  any  meaning  if  we  cannot  keep  off 
of  the  street  those  violent  criminals 
that  are  causing  this  mayhem  in  our 
society,  and  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
our  primary  goal  in  terms  of  imme- 
diately assisting  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  my  colleague,  Bill 
McCoLLUM  from  Florida,  and  under  the 
Research  Committee  Task  F'orce  on 
Crime,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
have  a  public  hearing  at  11  am.  tomor- 
row, actually  following  the  Brady  bill 
vote,  in  which  experts  from  the  field  of 
law  enforcement  will  testify  as  to  their 
ideas  as  to  what  should  be  in  crime  leg- 
islation. I  want  to  stress  that  although 
this  is  a  Republican-sponsored  hearing 
I  think  crime  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
Crime  prevention  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  And  I  look  forward  to  taking  the 
ideas  we  get  from  this  hearing  and 
joining  with  my  Democratic  and  inde- 
pendent colleagues  to  pass  the  best  leg- 
islation we  can  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican people,  because  in  the  words  of 
President  Clinton,  keeping  people  safe 
is  the  first  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FIRES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
normal  circumstances  I  would  be  tak- 
ing this  time  to  talk  about  what  I 
clearly  believe  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant domestic  and  international 
vote  that  we  will  cast  in  the  103d  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  referring  to  the  urgent 
need  to  pass  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement.  But  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  represent  parts  of  Pasadena, 
CA.  and  other  areas  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia that  have  been  devastated  over 
the  past  48  hours  by  the  fires  which  we 
have  all  seen,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  talk  about  that,  and 
then  I  am  going  to  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  my  very  good  friend  Trom 
Selah,  WA,  Mr.  Inslee.  who  is  going  to 
carry  the  day  on  the  North  American 
Free-Trade  Agreement. 

We  have  all  seen  that  over  the  past 
few  days  southern  California  has  been 
devastated  due  to  the  Santa  Ana  winds 
which  created  the  climate  for  these 
fires.  Many  people  know  that  over  the 
past  several  years  California  has  suf- 
fered a  very  serious  drought.  And  then 
last  year  we  had  tremendous  rains,  and 
those  rains  caused  very  lush  growth.  As 
we  saw  that  take  place,  we  saw  great 
benefits  to  southern  California. 

But  as  we  got  toward  late  spring,  and 
through  the  summer,  things  dried  out, 
and  it  created  the  situation  that  devel- 
oped within  the  past  couple  of  days. 
And  that  is  of  course  the  climate  which 
was  very  inducive  to  these  tragic  fires. 

There  are  about  15  fires  that  have 
taken  place  from  Ventura  County  all 
the  way  south  to  the  Mexican  border. 
And  as  the  world  knows,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  entire 
Nation  and  the  entire  world.  Millions 
of  people  live  in  this  area.  And  I  hap- 
pen to  represent  18  cities  or  parts  of 
cities  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Los  An- 
geles County*  I  share  the  city  of  Pasa- 
dena with  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Moor- 
head. 

What  has  become  known  as  the  Alta- 
dena  fire  has  had  a  particularly  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  area  which  Mr. 
Moorhead  and  I  represent.  Fifty  to  one 
hundred  homes  have  been  lost,  and  of 
course  we  do  not  have  a  final  count  yet 
because  people  are  still  working  on  it. 
There  are  between  8,000  and  10,000  acres 
that  have  been  destroyed. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  city  of 
Sierra  Madre,  a  beautiful  small  city 
right  at  the  base  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Mountains,  the  northern  portion  of  it 
was  evacuated  last  night.  And  I  am 
very  gratified  at  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  structural  damage  in  the  city  of 
Sierra  Madre. 

St.  Luke  Hospital,  which  is  located 
in  Pasadena,  has  seen,  through  some 
tremendous  work  by  volunteers,  local 
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officials,  Los  Angeles  County  fire- 
fighters, the  Forest  Service,  170  people 
evacuated  from  St.  Luke  Hospital.  The 
elderly  in  the  Park  Marino  and 
Marlinda  convalescent  homes  in  Pasa- 
dena were  also  evacuated  yesterday. 
Private  and  public  schools  in  Pasadena 
and  Sierra  Madre  were  evacuated  as 
well. 

The  Eaton  Nature  Center,  which  is 
operated  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
and  located  near  Kinneloa,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Pasadena, 
Sierra  Madre,  and  Los  Angeles  County 
fire  departments  joined  forces,  and  we 
have  heard  cases  of  great  heroism  that 
have  come  forward  in  this  cause. 

Other  heroes  included  the  Los  Ange- 
les County  Fire  Department,  and  in- 
cluded the  helicopter  pilots  who  new 
into  the  very  smoky  areas  that  were 
affected  next  to  the  canyon  walls  to 
drop  water  and  chemicals  on  the  forest 
fire. 

□  1630 

They  also,  I  am  very  happy  to  report, 
were  able  to  save  some  homes  by  drop- 
ping water  on  them.  There  were,  as  I 
said,  other  key  assistants  that  came 
from  neighboring  communities  who 
provide  fire  trucks  and  firefighters.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  Eaton  Canyon  area, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent, 
there  were  a  number  of  homes  that 
were  lost.  And  due  to  the  number  of 
meetings  here,  I  have  been  delayed,  but 
the  first  thing  tomorrow  morning  I  will 
be  going  to  southern  California  and  I 
will  be  touring  with  local  officials  in 
this  area. 

I  have  underscored  to  those  in  the 
media  with  whom  I  have  spoken  that  I 
am  very  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  when 
those  of  us  who  are  elected  officials 
come  into  these  areas,  we  do  not  want 
to  in  any  way  detract  from  those  who 
are  trying  to  provide  immediate  assist- 
ance to  the  victims.  I  am  hoping  by  to- 
morrow afternoon,  if  it  is  convenient 
for  the  Fire  Service  in  Los  Angeles 
County  and  Pasadena  and  Sierra  Madre 
city  officials,  I  look  forward  to  joining 
them  in  looking  at  this  area. 

I  want  to  thank  President  Clinton  for 
recognizing  the  need  for  designation  of 
a  natural  disaster.  This,  of  course,  is 
one  of  the  worst  natural  disasters  to 
hit  California.  As  I  said  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  this  morning  here  in  the 
well,  California  has  suffered  greatly 
over  the  past  several  years. 

I  used  to  represent  the  city  of  Whit- 
tier,  where  we  suffered  a  very  devastat- 
ing earthquake  in  1987.  We  have  had 
the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  in  1989 
and  other  earthquakes  since  which 
have  taken  place. 

We  all  know  in  the  wake  of  the  Rod- 
ney King  verdict  we  had  fires  and  dev- 
astating riots  that  hit  south  central 
Los  Angeles  and  other  parts,  including 
parts  of  the  city  of  Pomona,  which  I 
represent. 
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Then,  of  course,  we  have  seen  over 
the  past  few  years,  due  to  cuts  in  the 
defense  and  aerospace  industries,  eco- 
nomic devastation  which  has  hit  the 
largest  State  in  the  Union;  an  unem- 
ployment rate  that  has  hovered  around 
9  percent,  in  Los  Angeles  County  dou- 
ble-digit, 10  percent;  and  just  within 
the  last  couple  of  days  these  fires, 
which  as  I  said  extend  from  Ventura 
County  all  the  way  to  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. 

My  colleague,  Chris  Cox,  represents 
Laguna  Beach.  That  city  was  evacu- 
ated. 310  homes  at  least  were  lost  in 
that  fire. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  is  very  Im- 
portant for  us  to  underscore  is  the  fact 
that  we  want  those  who  are  respon- 
sible—and there  is  a  wide  range  of  re- 
ports that  the  Altadena  fire  reportedly 
came  from  a  homeless  person  who 
started  a  fire  to  keep  warm  and  that 
got  out  of  control. 

But  in  cases  of  arson,  I  think  we  need 
to  look  at  the  arson  laws.  I  am  told 
that  the  Federal  penalty  for  arson  is 
simply  5  years.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  us  to  intensify  that  because  the 
tragic  loss  which  has  taken  place  in 
southern  California  can  never  be  re- 
couped for  many  of  these  people  who 
have  lost  so  much. 

I  hope  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  these  crimes  are  prosecuted  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law.  and  I  think  that 
law  should  be  toughened. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues, obviously  not  many  of  them 
here.  I  appreciate  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Inslee], 
being  here  to  listen  to  this.  I  will  say 
that  when  I  return  next  week  I  will  be 
reporting  to  the  House  the  findings 
tliat  we  have.  Again  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues here  for  understanding  the  ne- 
cessity to  deal  with  this  very,  very  dev- 
astating natural  disaster  that  has  hit 
southern  California. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Selah,  WA,  Mr.  iNSLEE,  who  is  going  to 
talk  about  the  issue  which  I  wish  I 
could  discuss  here,  and  will  look  for- 
ward to  discussing  as  we  approach  that 
November  17  vote,  and  that  is  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. 

I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  Mr. 
Inslee. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE-TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine).  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Inslee]. 

Mr.  INSLEE.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
California,  and  I  am  sorry  that  he  has 
to  attend  to  that  emergency.  I  hope 
things  turn  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  the  NAFTA  agreement  that  is 
going  to  be  before  us  in  a  few  weeks. 
But  before  I  do.  I  want  to  talk  about 
something  very  nice  which  happened  at 


our  Capitol  last  weekend.  It  got  me  to 
thinking,  what  happened  this  last 
weekend,  that  we  finally  got  the  Stat- 
ue of  Freedom  back  up  on  top  of  the 
Capitol  dome.  As  you  know,  we  had 
taken  it  down  by  helicopter  to  refur- 
bish it.  It  had  taken  a  lot  of  bruises 
and  lightning  strikes  since  it  went  up 
in  1863—1985.  We  finally  got  it  back  up. 

It  got  me  to  thinking  about  what  it 
represents,  and  what  it  represents  is 
the  freedom  which  have  been  protected 
in  this  Chamber  over  the  centuries  of 
existence.  I  got  to  thinking  about 
those  freedoms. 

One  of  them  was  the  freedom  of 
speech,  which  is  difficult  for  people  in 
Congress  to  defend  sometimes  because 
of  the  passions  of  the  moment  and  peo- 
ple's instincts  which  sometimes  indi- 
cate we  should  give  up  the  freedom  of 
speech. 

I  got  to  thinking  about  the  freedom 
of  religion,  which  is  difficult  some- 
times to  defend  because  of  the  passion 
of  the  moment  and  people's  instincts 
that  suggest  that  freedom  should  be 
abrogated. 

Then  I  got  to  thinking  about  another 
freedom  that  America  has  historically 
tried  to  preserve,  and  that  is  the  free- 
dom of  trade,  the  freedom  of  people  to 
trade  with  one  another  across  political 
boundaries  free  of  governmental  tax- 
ation, something  that  the  NAFTA 
agreement,  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement,  is  designed  to  pre- 
serve and  protect. 

This  is  an  agreement  that  at  its 
heart  is  designed  to  preserve  a  freedom 
that  America  has  historically  tried  to 
preserve.  This  is  a  freedom  that  I  think 
is  in  jeopardy  now  because  of  the  pas- 
sions and  perhaps  the  instincts  driven 
by  those  passions,  that  we  need  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  NAFTA  agreement. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  that 
in  the  American  tradition:  Throughout 
history,  the  20th-century  history,  there 
have  been  two  driving  forces  in  inter- 
national economics.  One  is  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  narrow-minded,  short- 
sighted passion  and  instincts  of  protec- 
tionism. The  other  is  the  farsighted 
and,  I  believe,  reasonable  approach  of 
free  trade. 

America  historically  has  been  the 
protector,  the  defender,  the  advocate 
for  free  trade  internationally.  But 
there  was  a  time  when  we  shirked  that 
duty  and  that  responsibility.  We  did 
that  in  the  early  1930's.  Those  of  us 
who  may  have  lived  through  that  time 
know  what  happened.  We  adopted,  the 
people  in  this  House  voted  for  the  in- 
stinct and  the  passion  of  the  moment, 
and  they  adopted  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Protection  Act  designed  to  pro- 
tect American  workers,  protect  Amer- 
ican jobs;  "don't  let  our  jobs  go  over- 
seas." The  same  arguments  that  we 
have  heard  in  the  last  few  months  in 
this  Chamber  were  heard  in  the  1930's, 
that  if  we  only  adopted  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act,  we  would  preserve  and 
protect  American  jobs. 


What  happened?  We  got  the  Depres- 
sion, we  got  the  loss  of  American  jobs, 
because  for  the  moment  the  people  in 
this  Chamber  broke  down  and  followed 
the  herd  instinct  and  passion  of  a 
shortsighted  policy.  Heaven  help  us  if 
we  adopt  that  instinct  right  now. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  that  in- 
stinct is  wrong  and  let  me  tell  you  why 
I  think  instinct  can  be  wrong. 

I  was  talking  to  another  Member  the 
other  day,  and  he  told  me  he  believed 
NAFTA  was  going  to  create  more  jobs 
in  this  country;  it  was  going  to  open  up 
new  markets  in  Mexico;  it  was  going  to 
give  us  an  advantage  in  Mexico  against 
Japan  because  we  would  have  a  free 
market  in  Mexico;  and  Japan  would 
not  be  able  to  sell  their  products  there. 
We  would  have  a  tree  market  in  Mexico 
and  Germany  would  be  shut  out. 

He  told  me  he  knew  in  his  heart  that 
this  was  going  to  be  good  for  America 
because  it  helped  create  jobs.  But  he 
said  that  the  instinct  of  some  folks  in 
his  district  was  that  it  would  cost  jobs. 
Parenthetically  I  note  instinct,  you 
know — the  hippopotamus  has  a  good  in- 
stinct, the  zebra  has  good  instinct,  the 
ostrich  has  an  instinct,  and  this  leads 
to  it  sticking  its  head  in  the  ground 
and  trying  to  hide  from  problems. 

For  us.  our  responsibility  in  this 
Chamber  is  to  exercise  the  common 
sense  that  says  we  should  pass  NAFTA. 
And  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  very,  very 
simple. 

What  this  Member  told  me  he  under- 
stood, and  he  told  me  he  was  still  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  he  was  going  to 
vote  for  this,  but  what  he  understood 
was  that  Mexico  has  a  10  percent  aver- 
age tax  on  American  workers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  Americans  do  not  know 
that.  The  Mexican  Government  im- 
poses a  10-percent  tax,  a  tariff  on  ev- 
erything Americans  make  and  ship  to 
Mexico.  It  is  a  10-foot-high  wall  we 
have  to  jump  over  in  order  to  create  a 
job  in  our  country  to  ship  to  Mexico. 

We  only  have  a  lousy  4-percent  tariff 
in  return.  This  is  basically  unfair  to 
American  workers.  We  have  the  short 
end  of  the  stick,  and  common  sense 
tells  me,  and  told  that  Member,  com- 
mon sense  is  that  if  we  knock  down 
that  trade  barrier  we  even  the  playing 
field.  We  get  rid  of  this  unfair  Mexican 
tax  on  our  people  that  I  represent,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  better  off.  We  are 
simply  going  to  be  better  off. 

But  having  concluded  that,  the  issue 
remains,  can  we  come  up  with  a  better 
NAFTA?  Can  we  come  up  with  a  better 
NAFTA  that  would  force  the  things 
that  we  love,  the  freedoms  that  we 
enjoy  now  on  Mexico,  to  force  them  to 
accept  some  of  the  things  all  of  us 
would  like  them  to  have,  better  envi- 
ronmental protection,  better  protec- 
tion for  workers. 

President  Clinton,  to  his  credit,  has 
negotiated  for  the  first  time  ever  pro- 
tection for  people  overseas,  two  side 
bar  aigreements,  one  which  gives  us  a 
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lever  to  force  Mexico  to  abide  by  their 
own  environmental  regulations,  the 
second  a  lever  to  force  them  to  abide 
by  their  own  labor  regulations  on  mini- 
mum wage  laws  and  child  labor  stand- 
ard laws.  We  have  never  had  that  kind 
of  lever  in  Mexico  before. 

But  nonetheless.  I  have  to  tell  the 
people  that  I  represent  that  if  I  was  the 
czar,  if  we  abandoned  democracy  and  I 
ran  Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, I  would  have  a  different  collective 
bargaining  system  in  Mexico  that  was 
better  and  that  was  like  ours. 

But  the  question  people  ask  is.  why 
can  we  not  do  a  better  one?  I  asked 
someone  who  is  very  familiar  with 
Mexican  politics  and  he  gave  me  the 
answer  why.  What  he  explained  to  me 
is  that  you  have  to  look  at  the  rela- 
tionship between  Mexico  and  America 
historically.  Historically  Mexican  poli- 
ticians got  elected  by  bashing  Yankee 
Imperialism.  They  got  elected  by  say- 
ing, "Let's  have  protectionism.  Let's 
throw  up  walls  against  American  im- 
ports to  protect  Mexican  jobs,"  and  for 
50,  60,  70  years  they  got  elected  doing 
that.  For  that  reason,  Mexico  had  high 
walls  to  keep  our  exports  away  from 
the  Mexican  workers;  but  in  the  last 
few  years  a  new  voice  has  emerged  in 
Mexico.  That  voice  has  said,  "Let's 
break  with  the  past.  Let's  break  with 
protection.  Let's  break  with  that  old 
feudal  system.  Let's  move  towards  the 
democratic  tradition." 

That  Is  fairly  bold  in  Mexican  poli- 
tics. 

This  person  explained  to  me  that  if 
we  reject  NAFTA,  this  is  what  is  going 
to  happen.  The  people  in  Mexico  are 
going  to  say,  "You  see  what  happens 
when  you  trust  the  Yankees?  You  see 
what  happ)ens  when  we  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  them  to  lower  trade  bar- 
riers? It  doesn't  work." 

The  forces  in  Mexico  will  emerge  who 
believe  in  protectionism,  who  believe 
in  segregating  themselves  from  Amer- 
ica, who  believe  in  having  less  to  do 
with  America  than  more,  who  believe 
in  the  old  style  of  Mexican  politics. 

History,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  al- 
ways go  forward.  It  can  go  backwards. 
A  rejection  of  NAFTA  at  this  time 
means  that  the  Mexican  Democratic 
Congress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
last  6  years  will  go  backward.  NAFTA 
may  be  renegotiated,  as  I  asked  some- 
one in  Mexico  sometime  ago.  but  it 
will  be  in  about  50  years. 

We  need  to  seize  the  moment  right 
now  where  progress  in  Mexico  has  been 
made,  where  we  can  honor  that 
progress  and  realize  there  is  more 
progress  to  be  made  and  recognize 
something  that  I  think  we  have  forgot- 
ten in  America.  When  we  mix  with  peo- 
ple, when  we  have  a  relationship  with 
them,  Americans  rub  off  on  other  peo- 
ple. We  have  rubbed  off  on  Russia.  We 
have  rubbed  off  on  a  lot  of  countries. 

When  they  get  exposed  to  us,  our  de- 
mocracy is  catching.  It  is  a  virus  that 


no  one  has  been  able  to  stop  unless  we 
stop  it  ourselves. 

Let  us  give  Mexico  the  virus  of  de- 
mocracy. Let  us  mix  up  with  them.  Let 
us  trade  with  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  we  pass 
NAFTA,  we  are  going  to  do  just  that. 
We  are  going  to  do  what  is  happening 
on  the  border  where  the  opposition 
party  has  won  races  along  the  border 
because  we  trade  with  them  along  the 
border. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  very  strongly 
we  are  going  to  protect  American  jobs 
by  passing  NAFTA.  If  we  refuse  and 
kill  NAFTA,  we  are  going  to  cost 
American  jobs. 

In  my  district,  my  neighbors  sell 
products  to  Mexico  riglit  now  because 
we  have  lowered  trade  barriers.  Those 
trade  barriers  are  going  to  go  back  up 
if  we  reject  NAFTA. 

Let  us  strike  a  vote  for  more  democ- 
racy. Let  us  strike  a  vote  for  more 
jobs.  Let  us  strike  a  vote  for  keeping 
the  jobs  we  have  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Let  us  pass  NAFTA  and  con- 
tinue the  American  tradition  of  free 
trade  and  all  the  other  freedoms  we 
have  always  protected. 


RECESS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine).  The  House  is  now 
awaiting  action  on  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

Pursuant  to  clause  12,  rule  I,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1822 
AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  6 
o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title. 

H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Clinger  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 

Mr.  ROYCE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Romero-Barcelo  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gephardt),  for  today  and  the 


balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  McNuLTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today  after  2  p.m. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kolbe),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  SCHIFF,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sanders)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Sanders,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Underwood,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI,  for  60  minutes,  each 
day,  on  November  10  and  15. 

Mr.  PosHARD,  for  60  minutes,  each 
day,  on  November  10  and  15. 

Mr.  SwETT,  for  60  minutes,  each  day, 
on  November  3  and  4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BONIOR,  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  material,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  2  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $45,090. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kolbe)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  CtOODLING. 

Mr.  Fields  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Wolf  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bateman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sanders)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Ms.  Roybal-Allard. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cardin. 

Mr.  S'YNAR. 

Ms.  Long  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hoagland. 

Mr.  FINGERHUT. 

Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  INSLEE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Mfume. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

Ms.  Eshoo. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 
Mr.  GiLLMOR. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON. 
Mrs.  MORELLA. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker; 

H.R.  927.  An  act  to  designate  the  Pitts- 
burgh Aviary  In  Pittsburgh.  PA.  as  the  Na- 
tional Aviary  In  Pittsburgh; 

H.R.  2445.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  suid  water  development  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2492.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2824.  An  act  to  modify  the  project  for 
flood  control.  James  River  Basin.  Richmond. 
VA;  and 

H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  November  1, 
1993,  at  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2064.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Elxport- Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  trtmsmltting  a  report  involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
pursuant  to  U.S.C.  635(bH3Ki);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

2065.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  10-118.  "John  A.  Wilson  Des- 
ignation Act  of  1993."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code, 
section  l-233(cKl);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2066.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations  for  the 
Jacob  K.  Javits  Fellowship  Program,  pursu- 
ant to  20  use  1232(dKl);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

2067.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depau^- 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  progress  of  imple- 
menting the  Breast  and  Cervical  Cancer  Mor- 
tality Prevention  Act  of  1990.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-354.  section  2  (104  Sut.  415); 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2068.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  methane  emissions  associ- 


ated with  natural  gas  extraction,  transpor- 
tation, distribution,  storage,  and  use.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  101-549.  secUon  603(b)<l) 
(104  Stat.  2670);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2069.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  methane  emissions  from 
countries  other  than  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  101-549.  section  603(cMl) 
(104  Stat.  2671);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2070.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting, notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  accept- 
ance [LOA]  to  Germany  for  defense  articles 
and  services  (Transmittal  No.  94-01).  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2071.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Deter- 
mination No.  93-43:  Presidential  Waiver  Fur- 
nishing Assistance  to  the  United  Nations  to 
Support  the  Reestabllshment  of  Police 
Forces  In  Somalia,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2348a(c)<2)  and  2364(a)(1):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2072.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  report  of  political  contributions 
by  Sandra  L.  Vogelesang  of  Ohio,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  and  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3944(b)<2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2073.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  report  of  political  contributions 
by  M.  Larry  Lawrence  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Switzerland,  and  members  of 
his  family,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(bK2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2074.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
OMB's  estimate  of  the  amount  of  discre- 
tionary new  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  the  current  year  (If  any)  and  the  budget 
year  provided  by  H.R.  2446.  H.R.  2493.  and 
H.R.  2518.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-508. 
section  13101(a)  (104  Stat.  1388-578);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2075.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Executive 
Director.  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian 
Relocation,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1993 
annual  report  as  required  by  the  Inspector 
General  Act  Amendments  of  1988.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  SUt. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2076.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science,  transmitting  the  armual  re- 
port under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial 
Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  1257.  A  bill  to  reconstitute 
the  Federal  Insurance  Administration  as  an 
Independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch,  provide  for  minimum  standards  ap- 
plicable to  foreign  Insurers  and  reinsurers 
providing   Insurance   in   the   United   States. 


make  liquidity  assistance  available  to  well- 
capitalized  insurance  companies,  and  provide 
for  public  access  to  Information  regarding 
the  availability  of  Insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  103-302. 
Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  289.  Resolution  providing 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2151)  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  es- 
tablish the  Maritime  Security  Fleet  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  103-311). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  H.R.  3340.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  in  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  such  veterans,  and  for  other  purjwses; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  103-312).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  H.R.  3341.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate 
of  special  pension  payable  to  persons  who 
have  received  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  (Rept.  103-313).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Rostenkowski)  (both  by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  3396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide 
security    for   workers,    to   Improve    pension 
plan  funding,  to  limit  growth  In  Insurance 
exjwsure.    to    protect    the    single-employer 
plan  termination  Insurance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on    Education    and    Labor    and    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.      Mr.      Hoyer.      and      Mr. 
Weldon): 
H.R.  3397   A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
establish    a    Commission    for    making    rec- 
ommendations to  improve  the  Federal  emer- 
gency management  system;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wisconsin  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Schumer): 
H.R.  3398.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  regulate  the  manufacture, 
importation,  and  sale  of  certain  particularly 
dangerous  bullets;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BORSKI: 
H.R.  3399  A  bill  to  Improve  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  prepare  for  and 
respond  to  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  and  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.R.  3400.  A  bin  to  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive, efficient,  and  responsive  government: 
referred  to  the  following  committees  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  November  15. 
1993:  Agriculture.  Armed  Services.  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Education  and 
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Labor.  Energy  and  Commerce.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Government  Operations.  House  Admin- 
istration, the  Judiciary,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Natural  Resources.  Intel- 
ligence (Permanent  Select),  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. Science.  Space,  and  Technology.  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COYNE: 
H.R.  3401.  A  bill  to  amend  section  105(a)(8) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  to  increase  the  percentage  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  assistance  that  may  be  ex- 
pended for  public  services  activities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3402.  A  bill  to  establish  a  foundation 
darter    captive    propagation    research    pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GUNDERSON.  and  Mr.  Castle): 
H.R.  3403.  A  bill  to  appoint  a  Director  of 
Educational  Technology  in  the  Department 
of  Education  and  provide  grants  to  States  to 
improve  the  incorporation  of  technology  in 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GUTIERREZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  and  Mr. 
KENNEDY): 

H.R.  3404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Education  to  provide 
demonstration  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  providing  instruc- 
tion and  training  in  cardiopulmonary  resus- 
citation and  first  aid  to  secondary  school 
students;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    HAMILTON   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.    Gejdenson,    Mr.    Johnston    of 
Flor<da,  and  Mr.  Dellums): 
H.R.  3405.   A  bill  to  establish  a  standing 
consultative  group  within  the  Congress  to  fa- 
cilitate consultations  between  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  with  respect  to  the 
use   of  U.S.   military   force  abroad;   to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HOAGLAND: 
H.R.  3406.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  scope  of  the  Gun- 
Free  School  Zones  Act  of  1990  and  to  prohibit 
the  possession  of  a  handgun  or  handgun  am- 
munition by.  or  the  private  transfer  of  a 
handgun  or  handgun  ammunition  to,  a  juve- 
nile; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOAGLAND  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Santorum.  and  Mr.  Kopetski): 
H.R.  3407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  clarification  for 
the  deductibility  of  expenses  incurred  by  a 
taxpayer  in  connection  with  the  business  use 
of  the  home;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JEFFERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Livingston,  and  Mr.  Tauzin): 
H.R.  3408.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  New  Orle- 
ans  Jazz   National    Historical    Park   In   the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

By  Ms.  LONG  (for  herself.  Mr.  Barca  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Jacobs): 
H.R.  3409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  exclude  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  from  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Government  Operations,  and 
Rules. 


By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  3410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dairy  Pro- 
duction Stabilization  Act  of  1983  to  ensure 
that  all  persons  who  benefit  from  the  dairy 
promotion  and  research  program  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  the  program,  to  terminate  the 
program  on  December  31.  1996.  and  to  pro- 
hibit bloc  voting  by  cooperative  associations 
of  milk  producers  in  connection  with  the 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dairy  Pro- 
duction Stabilization  Act  of  1983  to  require 
that  members  of  the  National  Dairy  Pro- 
motion and  Research  Board  be  elected  by 
milk  producers  and  to  prohibit  bloc  voting 
by  cooperative  associations  of  milk  produc- 
ers in  the  election  of  the  producers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oberstar): 
H.R.  3412.  A  bill  to  provide  fundamental  re- 
form of  the  system  and  authority  to  regulate 
commercial  exports,  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  export  controls,  to  strengthen 
multilateral  export  control  regimes,  and  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  export  regulation; . 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Ways  and  Means,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kasich.   Mr.   Jacobs.    Mr.    Lewis   of 
Florida.  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Camp.  Mr. 
Hancock.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Gallegly. 
Mr.  AR.MEY.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  DeLay. 
Mr.    Stump,    Mr.    Taylor   of   North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Fields  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Boehner.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.   Porter.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts.  Mr.   Baker  of  Louisiana,  and 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner): 
H.R.  3413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
contributions  to  a  medical  savings  account, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAXTON: 
H.R.  3414.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  grant  State  governments  the 
discretion  to  assign  mailing  addresses  to 
sites  within  their  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  VELAZQUEZ  (for  herself.  Mrs. 
Mink.  Ms.   Slaughter.   Mr.   Filner. 
Mrs.     Meek.     Ms.     McKinney.     Mrs. 
MoRELLA.  Ms.  Waters.  Ms.  Norton, 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Gutierrez.  Mr.  Towns, 
Ms.  Roybal-Allard.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.        Ms.        Kaptur.        Mr. 
Serrano.    Ms.    Furse,    Mr.    Bishop. 
Mrs.    Schroeder.    Mr.    Mfume.    Mr. 
Becerra.    Ms.    English   of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Ms.  Woolsey.  Mr. 
Romero-Barcelo.  and  Miss  Collins 
of  Michigan): 
H.R.  3415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Family  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act  to  require 
services  for  underserved  populations,  to  re- 
quire performance  reporting  by  grantees,  and 
to  provide  for  the  selection  of  model  pro- 
grams for  education  of  young  people  about 
domestic  violence  and  violence  among  inti- 
mate partners;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WOLF  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bu- 
LEY): 
H.R.  3416.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  consider  the  closing  and  relocation  of  the 
Lorton  Correctional  Complex;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLARD: 
H.R.  3417.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
national  insurance  program  to  protect  the 


owners  of  domesticated  cervldae  against 
losses  Incurred  as  result  of  destroying  ani- 
mals or  herds  infected  with,  or  exposed  to. 
tuberculosis;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  VALENTINE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Franks  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Meehan): 
H.J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  13.  1994.  as  "Na- 
tional  Manufacturing  Week";   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Sarpalius.  Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Emer- 
son.   Mr.    ALLARD,    Mr.    Minge,    Mr. 
LaRocco,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Glick- 
man.  Mr.  English  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Inslee,  and  Mr.  Pomeroy): 
H.  Con.  Res.  172.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  promoting  fair 
trade  in  wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 
H.  Res.  290.  Resolution  providing  that  the 
House  may  not  adjourn  to  end  this  session  of 
Congress  until  It  receives  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  and  votes  upon  its  recommenda- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DOOLITTLE: 
H.  Res.  291.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  should  be  established  to 
investigate  whether  there  has  been  any 
measurable  depletion  of  stratospheric  ozone 
beyond  that  caused  by  natural  phenomena, 
whether  it  has  been  proven  that  the  use  of 
chlorofiourocarbons  damages  stratospheric 
ozone,  and  whether  the  phaseout  of 
chlorofiourocarbons  will  have  smy  effect  on 
stratospheric  ozone;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

264.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  relative  to  designating  the  ceme- 
tery at  Fort  Sheridan  a  national  cemetery 
for  use  by  all  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
By  Ms.  BYRNE: 

H.R.  3418.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  issue  a  certificate  of 
documentation  with  appropriate  endorse- 
ment for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade 
of  the  United  States  for  the  vessel  Sea  Mis- 
tress: which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  3:  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  68:  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida. 

H.R.  291:  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
OxLEY.  Ms.  LowEY.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Regula. 
Mr.  Pallone,  and  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.R.  302:  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  303:  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio  and  Ms.  Brown 
of  Florida. 

H.R.  322:  Mr.  Nadler  and  Mr.  McDermott. 
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H.R.  349    Mr    Maktinez  and  Mr.  COSTELLO. 

H  R.  462:  Mr.  Calvert. 

H.R  466:  Mr.  GALLO  and  Mr.  SENSEN- 
BRENNER. 

H  R.  558:  Mr.  KREIDLER. 

H.R.  702:  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  Ms. 
MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Baker  of  California,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Texas.  Mr  Spence.  Mr.  Parker. 
Mr  Baker  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Wuoiams. 

H  R.  828:  Mr  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H  R.  830:  Ms  FURSE  and  Mr.  ROWLAND. 

H.R.  894:  Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

H  R.  1168:  Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas 

H.R.  1212:  Mr.  Underwood  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1295:  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wis- 
consin. Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Fawell. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Leach. 
Ms.  Brown  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
Pallone.  and  Mrs.  Clayton. 

H  R.  1442:  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1938:  Mr.  Blute. 

H.R.  1952:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Ms.  Flrse.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
McCURDY.  and  Mr.  Farr. 

H.R.  2012:  Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Bateman.  and  Mr. 
McDermott. 

H  R.  2042:  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon  and  Mr.  Be- 

RELTER. 

H.R.  2066:  Ms.  SLAUGHTER. 

H.R.  2109:  Mr.  ScoTT.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Thompson.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Meek. 

H.R.  2154:  Mr.  English  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  2227;  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Maloney,  and 
Mr.  Lipinski. 

H  R  2250:  Ms.  ESHOO  and  Mr.  FROST. 

H.R.  2308:  Ms.  BYRNE,  Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mrs. 

CLAYTON. 

H.R.  2394:  Ms.  BYRNE,  Mr.  NEAL  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Lazio.  Mr.  Reoula,  Mr.  Saw- 
yer, and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2395:  Ms.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Lazio.  Mr.  Reoula,  Mr.  Saw- 
yer, and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2444:  Mr.  TORKILDSEN. 

H.R.  2556:  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  2591:  Mr.  FisH,  Ms.  NORTON,  and  Mr. 
Synar. 

H.R.  2602:  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  2787:  Mr.  TUCKER  and  Mr.  MARTINEZ. 

H.R.  2803:  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Enoel,  and  Mr. 
Ma.nton. 

H.R.  2826:  Mrs.  Lowey,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs. 
Maloney,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hoke,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  BiLlRAKis,  Mr.  McNulty,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Gilchrest.  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Torricelli.  Mr.  Knollenberg.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley.  Mr.  ViscLOSKY.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Stupak. 
Mr.  Menendez.  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  2884:  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2921:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  2957:  Mr.  Coluns  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
McKeon.  and  Mr.  King. 

H.R  2983:  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  3030:  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  3041:  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  3080:  Mr.  Schiff 

H.R  3087:  Mr.  Ramstad  and  Mr.  Pickett. 

H.R.  3146:  Mr.  TALENT. 

H.R.  3183:  Mr.  WELDON. 

H.R.  3203:  Mr  HlNCHEY  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  3224:  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Calvert.  Mr. 
MCKEON.     Mr      ROHRABACHER,     Mr.     WELDON, 

Mr,  MooRHEAD,  and  Mr.  Doolittle. 

H.R.  3234:  Mr.  KLEIN  and  Ms.  VELAZQUEZ. 

H.R.  3261:  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Baker  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Barlow. 


H  R  3266:  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Bachus  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  B.aker  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Baker  of 
California,  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis,  Mr.  Blute,  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr. 
Bonilla.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Buyer, 
Mr.  Calvert.  Mr.  Canady,  Mr.  Castle,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr.  Crapo,  Mr.  Duncan,  Ms.  Dunn,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Fa- 
well,  Mrs.  fowler,  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Goodlatte,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Greenwood,  Mr. 
GUNDERSON,  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Heroer.  Mr. 
HoEKSTRA.    Mr.    Horn.   Mr.    Houghton,    Mr. 

HUFFINGTON,    Mr.    HUTCHINSON,    Mr.    INGLIS   Of 

South  Carolina,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Istook,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Kim,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Kingston,  Mr.  Knollenberg,  Mr. 
LiNDER,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Manzullo,  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  MclNNis.  Mr.  McKeon,  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  Miller  of  Florida,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
PoMBO,  Mr  Porter,  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Quinn,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Royce, 
Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
Talent,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
TORKILDSEN,  Mr.  ZiMMER,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
Hastert.  Mr.  DORNAN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  CONDIT,  Mr.  Deutsch,  Mr.  Dooley.  Mr. 
FiNGERHUT.  Mr.  HOLDEN.  Mrs.  Maloney,  Mr. 
McHale,    Mr.    Murphy.    Mr.    Penny.    Mr. 

POSHARD.  Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  SWETT,  Mr.  COO- 
PER, and  Mr.  Portman. 

H  R.  3283:  Mr.  MINOE. 

H  R.  3301:  Mr.  Deutsch,  Mr.  BONIOR,  and 
Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  3320:  Mr.  WILSON. 

H  R.  3340:  Ms  BROWN  of  Florida,  Mr.  RIDGE, 
Mr  HEFNER,  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  STENHOLM. 
Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr. 
Ortiz. 

H.R.  3341:  Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida.  Mr.  RiDGE. 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  3348:  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  3365:  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida.  Mr 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr  Reo- 
ula. Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Poshard,  and  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  3366:  Mr.  JEFFERSON,  Mr.  CRAMER,  Mr. 
Dellums,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  3370:  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  3372:  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Tejeda,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Ms.  Harman, 
Mr.  Baesler,  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Becerra,  Mr.  Menendez,  Ms.  Roybal-Al- 
LARD,  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Texas,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Diaz-Balart,  Ms.  Velazquez,  Mr. 
Gutierrez,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  McHale,  Mr. 
Tucker,  Mr.  Hinchey,  Mr.  Farr,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr. 
Wynn. 

H.R.  3385:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
H.R.  3389:  Mr.  Machtley. 
H.R.  3392:  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Yates, 
and  Mr.  Hoekstra. 

H.J.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Pete  Geren 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
H.J.  Res.  106:  Ms.  Waters. 
H.J.  Res.  113:  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Paxon, 
and  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res  165:  Mr.  TORKILDSEN,  Mr.  Talent, 
Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Leach.  Mr. 
Grandy.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Sund- 
quist. Mr.  BUYER.  Mr.  Miller  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Portman  and,  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  212:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Rowland.  Ms.  Eng- 
USH  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland. 


Mr.  Callahan.  Mr  Ewing.  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.J.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton .  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Gekas, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Blute,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Watt, 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Becerra,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  OXLEY,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Filner,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Dornan. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia. 
Ms.  WooLSEY.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Horn.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Royce.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  English  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hold- 
en.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr. 
McHale.  Mr.  Klug.  Mr.  Browder.  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Menendez.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Packard.  Ms. 
DeLauro.  Mr.  Tejeda.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
Inhofe.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Ms.  Furse, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
Hinchey.  and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.J.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Bacchus 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Ballenger.  Mr.  Barca  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Becerra,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  blackwell,  Mr. 
Bonilla.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Browder,  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, Mr.  Running,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Ms.  Byrne,  Ms.  Cantwell,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mrs.  Clayton,  Mr.  Coleman,  Miss  Col- 
lins of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Coppersmith,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Cox, 
Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Deutsch,  Mr.  Diaz-Balart,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Dooley,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Dreier, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Filner.  Mr.  Fingerhut,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Gejden- 
son, Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gene 
Green  of  Texas,  Mr.  Greenwood,  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSON,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Holden. 
Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Inslee. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Kim,  Mr.  Klink,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Ms.  Lambert, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  LaRocco,  Mr.  Laughlln, 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mrs. 
Lowey,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  McKeon.  Ms. 
McKinney.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mrs.  Meek,  Mr.  Menendez,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Moran,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Nadler,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Pallone, 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr. 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr. 

Sangmeister,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Tejeda,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Visclosky.  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.  Washington.  Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Watt,  Mr. 
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Weldon,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Wolf,  Ms.  Woolsey,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Wynn,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.J.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Al- 
LARD,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Levy. 
Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Manzullo,  Mr.  Gene  Green 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana, Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Hoekstra.  Mr.  Goss.  and  Mr. 
Slattery. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Hinchey.  Mr.  Blackwell. 
Mr.  Watt.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Por- 
ter. Mr.  McNulty.  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Shays. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Peterson  of 


Minnesota.  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner, and  Mr.  CONYERS. 

H.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.  Res.  227:  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.  Res.  237:  Mr.  Hansen,  Mrs.  Morella, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Gallegly,  and  Mr.  McKeon. 

H.  Res.  285:  Mr.  Deal,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Ms. 
Roybal-Allard,  Mrs.  Meyb:rs  of  Kansas,  Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Cop- 
persmith, Mr.  Torres,  Ms.  Eshoo,  Mrs. 
Maloney,  Mrs.  Lowey,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Hamburg,  Ms.  Byrne,  Mr.  Schu- 
mer,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Baesler,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Farr,  Mr.  Minge,  Ms.  Cantwell,  Ms. 
Margolies-Mezvinsky,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Dur- 
BiN,  Mrs.  Meek,  Ms.  Norton,  Ms.  Slaughter, 
Ms.  Waters,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mrs.  Clayton,  Ms. 
McKinney,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,    Ms.    Eddie    Bernice    Johnson    of 


Texas,  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Nadler,  and  Mr.  Horn. 


DISCHARGE  PETITIONS- 
ADDITIONS  OR  DELETIONS 

The  following  Members  added  their 
names  to  the  following  discharge  peti- 
tions: 

Petition  1  by  Mr.  SOLOMON  on  H.R.  493: 
Scott  Mclnnis. 

Petition  5  by  Mr.  STEARNS  on  House  Res- 
olution 156:  Scott  Mclnnis. 

Petition  9  by  Mr.  WELDON  on  House  Reso- 
lution 227:  Sam  Johnson,  John  T.  Doolittle, 
Jon  Kyi,  Dan  Schaefer,  Stephen  Horn,  Wally 
Herger,  Rob  Portman.  Thomas  E.  Petri,  and 
Bill  Paxon. 
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October  28,  1993 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  October  13.  1993) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Byron  L.  Dor- 
GAN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Let  us  have  a  moment  of  silence,  re- 
membering the  Vice  President's  moth- 
er; Senator  Riegle's  11-month-old 
grandson;  Mrs.  Koutsoumpas,  who 
works  at  the  doors;  and  Shirley  Herath, 
who  works  in  the  reception  room.  All 
of  them  need  a  prayer  for  healing. 

(Moment  of  silence.) 

Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth. — Psalm 
124:8. 

Eternal  God.  this  truth  we  des- 
perately need  to  leam.  Forgive  us  for 
our  indifference  to  Your  availability  at 
any  time,  in  any  circumstance.  You 
know  us  in  the  totality  of  our  lives,  in 
microscopic  detail— past,  present,  and 
future.  We  have  no  secrets  from  You. 
Nothing  is  hidden  from  You.  You  know 
our  thoughts  before  we  think  them,  our 
words  before  we  say  them,  our  actions 
before  we  take  them.  It  is  delusion  to 
believe  we  do  not  need  You. 

Sovereign  Lord,  help  us  to  see  that 
we  are  most  independent  as  persons 
when  we  live  in  dependence  on  Thee. 
Give  us  grace  to  submit  to  You,  to 
commit  to  You,  to  allow  You  to  govern 
our  lives,  that  we  may  walk  in  the  wis- 
dom and  the  strength  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  Way. 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  October  28.  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Byron  L.  Dorgan.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DORGAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  11  a.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  time  until  9:30  a.m.  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  BOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri. 


HEALTH  CARE 


Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  especially  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mitchell,  and  Senator  Dole 
for  permitting  us  to  spend  this  time  to 
discuss  the  vitally  important  issue  of 
health  care  which  is  before  this  body, 
but  is  also  very  much  on  the  minds  of 
all  of  the  people  of  America  today. 

To  the  extent  required.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  required. 

What  we  hope  to  do  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  carry  on  and  begin,  in  a  full- 
blown fashion,  the  discussion  begun 
yesterday  by  President  Clinton  and  the 
First  Lady.  Mrs.  Clinton,  who  has  de- 
voted so  much  time  to  the  issue  of 
health  care. 

President  Clinton,  as  I  understood  it. 
yesterday  said  there  were  four  main 
principles  which  he  felt  were  essential. 
No.  1.  assuring  universal  health  care  to 
every  American;  giving  every  Amer- 
ican the  security  to  know  that  health 
care  carmot  be  taken  away;  changing  a 
system  of  a  blizzard  of  paperwork  to 
electronic  data  filing,  so  that  we  may 
emphasize  efficiencies  in  health  care, 
as  well  as  get  better  Information  on 
health  care  in  terms  of  what  works  and 
what  does  not  work.  Finally,  he  laid 
the  challenge  before  us  to  complete  all 
of  this  by  the  end  of  this  current  legis- 
lative session,  concluding  next  fall. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  quite  a  few 
of  us  in  this  body,  particularly  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  would  like  to  see 
all  of  those  objectives  accomplished. 

We  will  be  hearing  today  from  a  num- 
ber of  Members  on  our  side,  and  then, 
from  9:30  to  10,  from  Members  on  the 
other  side,  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  health  care  issue. 


I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  not  a  simple 
one.  We  have  spent,  in  a  health  task 
force  established  by  the  Republican 
leader,  some  3  years  working  on  health 
care  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely complex.  There  are  many, 
many  different  questions  that  need  to 
be  resolved  and,  frankly,  there  are  no 
simple,  single  answers  that  are  going 
to  solve  all  problems. 

We  also  are  working  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  with  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  in  this  body  and  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  because  we 
think  that  this  measure  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation's  health  and  well- 
being,  as  well  ais  to  the  individual 
health  of  our  citizens,  our  constitu- 
ents, the  people  of  America,  that  we 
must  carry  out  health  care  reform  on  a 
bipartisan  basis. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  outline 
today  to  begin  some  of  the  principles 
that  have  been  developed  through  the 
task  force  that  are  in  the  plan  des- 
ignated often  as  the  Dole-Chafee-Bond 
plan  or,  more  likely,  the  Dole-Chafee 
plan. 

In  any  event,  we  realize  that,  even 
though  we  put  a  great  deal  of  work 
into  it,  we  still  need  to  hear  comments 
and  views  from  people  who  are  affected 
by  health  care,  who  have  had  problems 
with  this  system  and  who  are  involved 
in  the  system. 

But  let  me  outline  for  you  today 
some  of  the  basic  principles  that  we 
think  are  needed  in  health  care  reform. 

To  set  the  stage,  America  has  the  fin- 
est health  care  system  in  the  world 
today.  Every  day  thousands  of  people 
all  across  the  world  vote  with  their 
feet— they  come  to  America  for  health 
care.  If  you  are  sick,  really  sick,  you 
want  to  come  to  the  United  States,  be- 
cause we  not  only  have  the  finest  tech- 
nology, we  have  the  finest  health  care 
providers — physicians,  nurses,  special- 
ists, and  hospital  facilities — that  can 
take  care  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems that  any  individual  could  face. 

Having  said  that,  however,  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  problems  with 
the  system.  There  are  problems  that 
must  be  fixed. 

Now,  I  think  the  first  rule  of  health 
care  is,  first,  do  no  harm.  We  could 
translate  that  into  language  that  we 
use  in  our  everyday  work  around  here 
to  say.  If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it. 

We  do  have  a  fine  health  care  system. 
We  need  to  focus  on  changing  the 
things  that  are  wrong,  but  we  should 
not  mess  up  the  things  that  are  good, 
the  high  quality  health  care  that  we 
receive. 


•  This  "buliet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inscnions  which  «re  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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The  problems  we  face  are  several. 
There  are  some  37  million  uninsured. 
The  figure  fluctuates  and  the  composi- 
tion of  those  uninsured  change  as  peo- 
ple go  into  and  out  of  the  workplace, 
pick  up  health  insurance,  drop  health 
insurance,  get  health  insurance,  or 
health  coverage  again. 

These  people  who  are  not  covered, 
very  often  they  are  healthy  young  peo- 
ple who  think  they  do  not  need  health 
care.  But  if  they  are  struck  by  a  bus  or 
have  a  sudden  illness  and  wind  up  with 
very  expensive  care  or  very  expensive 
needs,  they  will  probably  get  that  care. 

But  too  often  they  get  that  care  too 
late  in  their  illness  or  in  their  injury. 
They  do  not  get  good  preventive  care. 
As  a  result,  they  wind  up  sicker  and 
they  require  much  more  expensive 
health  care.  And  if  they  do  not  have 
the  funds  to  pay  for  it.  then  those  costs 
are  shifted  to  private  payers,  and  those 
of  us  who  pay  our  health  insurance  pre- 
miums regularly  have  to  pay  addition- 
ally for  the  uncompensated  care. 

Now  I  have  to  be  frank  about  it.  The 
Federal  Government  has  been  one  of 
the  most  guilty  parties  in  this  cost 
shifting.  We  have  made  savings  or 
claimed  savings  in  Medicare,  particu- 
larly, and  in  Medicaid  by  simply 
ratcheting  down  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  pay  for  health  coverage  for 
those  who  are  covered  under  Federal 
health  care  plans. 

I  read  an  estimate  recently  that  the 
cost  of  that  health  care  shifted  onto 
the  private  sector  about  $15  billion  a 
year.  We  need  to  get  everybody  cov- 
ered. We  need  to  have  everybody  in  the 
system  so  they  get  the  proper  care  at 
the  proper  time  which  saves  them  in 
terms  of  human  suffering  and  human 
capacity  but  also  which  avoids  cost 
shifting. 

Second,  we  have  a  paperwork  bliz- 
zard. Most  of  us,  as  consumers,  have  to 
fill  out  very  complicated  forms  every 
time  we  go  to  a  doctor  or  go  to  a  hos- 
pital. If  your  family  is  like  mine,  we 
usually  make  errors  in  the  first  sub- 
mission. We  send  it  in  and  get  it  back 
and  have  to  fill  it  out  again.  The 
health  care  payers  have  to  process  all 
this  paperwork.  Estimates  of  cost 
range  from  $50  to  $80  to  $130  billion  a 
year  just  shuffling  paper.  It  is  a  19th 
century  quill-and-scroll  type  of  proc- 
essing when  we  have  the  means  of  elec- 
tronic processing  of  data,  of  informa- 
tion, that  is  the  21st  century  tech- 
nology. And  we  are  not  using  it. 

Malpractice  litigation,  excessive  liti- 
gation, costs  $15  billion  a  year  plus. 
perhaps,  much  more  in  terms  of  defen- 
sive medicine — procedures  undertaken 
by  doctors,  unnecessary  tests  just  to 
make  sure  they  can  defend  themselves 
if  they  are  sued  because  of  a  bad  out- 
come, not  because  of  negligence. 

Finally,  we  have  spiraling  costs  of 
health  care;  14  percent  of  our  gross  do- 
mestic product  or  $900  billion  is  spent 
this  year  on  health  care.  The  projec- 


tions are  it  will  go  to  20  percent  of  our 
gross  domestic  product. 

In  addition,  I  ought  to  say  that  insur- 
ance practices  developing  in  recent 
years — cherry  picking — have  caused 
many  people  in  my  State,  and  I  am 
sure  in  every  State  in  the  Nation,  tre- 
mendous problems  and  hardship.  The 
offer  of  low-price  health  insurance  pre- 
miums to  healthy  groups  and  when 
somebody  gets  sick  they  have  their  in- 
surance canceled  or  their  premiums 
jacked  up— I  know  at  least  three  cases 
in  my  State.  A  family  with  insurance 
coverage,  they  thought,  has  had  the 
birth  of  a  child  with  significant  health 
care  problems,  birth  defects  or  other 
substantial  problems  in  the  family,  and 
the  insurance  got  canceled  because 
they  got  sick.  The  families  have  gone 
bankrupt.  Each  one  of  us  who  have  lis- 
tened to  people  from  his  or  her  home 
State  could  say  the  same  problem  has 
occurred.  We  need  to  deal  with  this 
cherry  picking  and  make  sure  insur- 
ance plans  or  health  plans  share  the 
risk,  spread  the  risk,  not  avoid  the 
risk.  We  commend  President  Clinton 
and  Mrs.  Clinton  for  beginning  the  de- 
bate on  how  we  reform  health  care  and 
what  we  do  about  it. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Dole-Chafee  plan 
I  mentioned  before,  we  believe  we  must 
have  universal  coverage  with  individ- 
ual responsibility  for  each  individual 
to  get  insurance,  not  an  employer  man- 
date. We  believe  there  must  be  admin- 
istrative electronic  data  reform,  mal- 
practice reform,  antitrust  reform,  re- 
form of  the  insurance  market  to  stop 
cherry  picking,  and  using  the  market- 
place to  get  the  best  price  and  the  best 
quality  for  health  care,  and  to  do  that 
through  voluntary  purchasing  co-ops. 

We  looked  at  an  employer  mandate. 
Some  say  a  lot  of  people  get  their 
health  insurance  through  their  em- 
ployer. Why  do  we  not  require  every- 
body to  do  it? 

There  are  a  couple  of  problems  with 
that. 

No.  1.  imposing  a  mandate  on  em- 
ployers, particularly  small  businesses 
with  low-paid  workers,  requiring  them 
to  provide  an  expensive  benefit,  will 
cost  jobs.  Economists  may  disagree 
whether  it  will  cost  600,000  jobs  or  3 
million  jobs.  In  any  event,  when  we  are 
trying  to  get  people  working  and  we 
are  debating  an  unemployment  bill 
today,  we  do  not  need  to  cause  more 
unemployment.  That  is  the  ultimate 
catch-22  for  a  worker  who  has  no 
health  insurance,  to  say  we  are  going 
to  give  that  worker  health  insurance, 
but  it  will  cost  him  or  her  a  job. 

We  believe  tax  fairness,  treating  ev- 
erybody equally,  giving  them  full  de- 
ductibility up  to  the  cost  of  a  standard 
benefit  plan — but  not  allowing  deduc- 
tions for  the  provision  of  much  more 
expensive  plans — can  get  a  lot  of  people 
back  in.  Making  sure  that  you  have  100 
percent  deductibility  rather  than  25 
percent  deductibility  if  you  are  a  farm- 


er, a  rancher,  or  a  truck  driver,  other 
self-employed  people — that  can  get 
many  people  in  the  system. 

We  also  want  to  have  vouchers  for 
the  low-income  poor.  100  percent 
vouchers,  for  the  cost  of  the  standard 
minimum  benefit  [tackage  for  poor  i)eo- 
ple  who  do  not  receive  Medicaid.  For 
people  above  100  percent  of  poverty,  up 
to  200  to  240  percent,  we  would  phase 
in,  as  we  make  savings  in  health  care, 
the  plans  for  partial  vouchers  for  those 
plans. 

Impose  the  responsibility  on  the  indi- 
vidual so  we  do  not  cost  jobs,  so  we  do 
not  wind  up  with  a  jury-rigged  system 
of  partial  subsidies  with  limits  and 
caps  so  confusing  that  nobody  can  un- 
derstand them.  We  believe  that  provid- 
ing employer  mandates  merely  hides 
the  costs  and  shifts  the  costs  to  the 
private  sector,  shifting  costs  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  had  or  has 
pretended  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for.  We  do  not  think  that  is  an  honest 
approach  to  health  care  reform. 

We  believe  with  the  standards  in- 
cluded in  the  measure  that  I  presented 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle].  and  a  bipartisan  group  on  the 
House,  we  can  achieve  electronic  data 
information  systems  with  standard 
language  and  standard  requirements 
and  strong  requirements  for  privacy 
and  confidentiality.  These  measures 
can  allow  us  to  save  billions  of  dollars 
in  administrative  costs  and  also  give  us 
information  on  what  works  in  health 
care  and  what  does  not.  Administrative 
reform  and  electronic  filing  is  an  im- 
portant part. 

Insurance  reform:  We  want  to  cut  out 
cherry  picking,  limit  preexisting  condi- 
tion exclusions,  and  stop  the  practice 
of  canceling  policies  if  you  get  sick.  We 
say  you  have  to  pay  the  premiums  or 
you  are  going  to  lose  the  coverage. 
Otherwise,  we  would  invite  people  not 
to  pay  the  premiums  and  force  the 
plans  to  provide  them  coverage  when 
they  are  cheating  the  system.  We  also 
believe  malpractice  reform  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  And  we  feel  this  serv- 
ice can  be  provided  through  voluntary 
purchasing  co-ops  who  have  to  compete 
on  the  basis  of  service  to  offer  the 
plans  to  the  small  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals who  need  health  care  coverage. 

These  are  just  the  outlines  of  some  of 
the  things  we  want  to  provide  and  we 
believe  can  be  very  helpful  in  assur- 
ance of  universal  coverage  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  I  have  outlined. 

I  will  now  yield  6  minutes  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Delaware, 
Senator  Roth. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Roth  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  1598  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 
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Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  the  noor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri. 
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HEALTH  CARE 
Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  wish  to  re- 
claim the  time  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion of  health  care  which  we  began  ear- 
lier this  hour.  One  of  the  key  elements 
in  health  care  reform  is  to  realize  some 
of  the  mistakes  we  have  made  in  the 
past.  We  cannot  promise  what  we  can- 
not pay  for.  We  have  had  problems  in 
the  past,  Mr.  President,  estimating  the 
costs  of  Government  health  care  pro- 
grams, which  we  have  missed  badly. 

In  the  1990  budget  summit,  we  told 
everybody  that  we  were  going  to 
achieve  a  $45  billion  savings  over  5 
years  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  It  is 
only  3  years  past  that  time  and  there 
have  been  some  nine  different  tech- 
nical readjustments.  For  people  who 
may  be  watching,  the  best  way  to  ex- 
plain it  is  that  is  a  Federal  way  of  say- 
ing. "Oops,  we  missed  it."  but  after 
nine  technical  readjustments,  the  cost 
of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  over  this  5- 
year  period  is  not  going  to  be  $45  bil- 
lion less,  it  is  going  to  be  $120  billion 
more,  a  $165  billion  swing  in  the  costs 
of  the  program. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that,  in 
the  Dole-Chafee  plan  and  the  other 
plans  which  we  have  discussed  and 
which  have  been  put  forward  by  people 
in  the  mainstream  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican efforts,  we  ought  to  achieve 
savings  first  before  we  promise  bene- 
fits. There  are  some  who  say.  "Let  us 
promise  the  benefits  and  then,  if  they 
are  too  generous,  we  can  just  take 
them  away." 

When,  Mr.  President,  has  this  body 
ever  shown  the  willingness  to  take 
away  a  benefit  once  it  is  provided? 
That  has  been  the  problem:  We  cannot 
say  no.  Once  some  program  gets  start- 
ed, it  keeps  going  and  it  is  added  to  the 
deficit  or,  alternatively,  it  might  in- 
crease taxes. 

In  any  event,  our  ability  to  cut  back 
on  spending  programs  once  instituted 
has  not  been  good.  We  have  found  out 
that  increased  utilization  comes  about 
when  you  expand  health  care  coverage. 
That  is  why  there  wais  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  of  October 
17,  1993.  I  want  to  share  some  excerpts 
with  you  from  it. 

They  talk  about  the  Clinton  promise 
of  health  security,  and  many  econo- 
mists view  a  darker  reality  behind  it, 
saying  they  are  potential  fiscal  time 
bombs.  They  quote  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  Democratic  leaders, 
who  commend  President  Clinton  for 
trying  to  make  an  accurate  cost  esti- 
mate but  saying,  "I  would  still  bet  a 
dime  to  a  dollar  they're  wrong." 

An  economist  at  Salomon  Brothers 
says: 

Make  no  mistake  about  tt.  President  Clin- 
ton   Is   proposinK   an   entitlement   program 


and.  if  its  substance  survives,  it  will  inevi- 
tably expand  in  budget  and  regrulatory  con- 
trol. 

Another  Member  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle— a  very  thoughtful  Member 
who  has  been  concerned  about  curbing 
costs — said: 

It  is  hard  to  make  the  case  that  our  Gov- 
ernment can  be  entrusted  with  a  new  entitle- 
ment program  when  we  have  let  the  old  ones 
get  so  far  out  of  control. 

Economists  of  both  liberal  and  con- 
servative stripe  have  raised  questions 
that  we  should  take  to  heart  as  we 
move  into  this  process.  For  example, 
Henry  Aaron,  a  health  economist  said: 
I  don't  know  of  any  good  numbers  out 
there  for  estimating  the  cost  on  corporate 
subsidies. 

Former  Bush  economic  adviser  Mi- 
chael Boskin  said: 

A  lot  of  seeds  are  being  planted  here  for 
programs  almost  certain  to  grow 
exponentially  over  time.  I  think  the  conclu- 
sion is  that  we'll  Just  have  to  force  up  taxes 
in  the  future. 

Barry  Bosworth,  an  economist  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  said: 

This  is  about  the  most  complicated  piece 
of  policy  I've  ever  heard  of. 

He  goes  on  to  estimate  the  program 
could  just  as  easily  be  understated  by 
$300  billion  as  achieving  a  savings. 

Probably  my  favorite  quote  from  Mr. 
Bosworth  is: 

I  don't  think  we  got  a  chance  in  hell  of 
knowing  how  much  we  will  end  up  spending 
on  health  care  7  years  out. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  approach  we  take  in  our 
measure  to  pay  as  you  save  makes  far 
more  sense.  Let  us  not  embark  on  a 
very  gold-plated,  expensive  program, 
new  entitlements,  four  new  entitle- 
ments without  knowing  that  we  have 
the  costs  under  control  and  that  we  are 
able  and  willing  to  demonstrate  a  rea- 
sonable ability  to  control  those  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  hour  of 
9:30  is  approaching.  At  that  time,  the 
time  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  will 
yield  the  floor.  I  note  my  colleague 
from  Utah  is  prepared  to  speak,  and  in 
the  absence  of  another  speaker,  I  might 
suggest  he  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  speak  for  7 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  Utah  is  recog- 
nized for  7  minutes. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
We  are  embarking.  Mr.  President,  on 
a  journey  that  has  historic  con- 
sequences as  we  address  the  issue  of 
health  care. 

The  comments  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  are  appropriate  in  that 
they  point  out  there  are  many  pitfalls 


and  difficulties  ahead  of  us  in  this  jour- 
ney and  we  must  proceed  very  care- 
fully. 

I  do  not  rise  to  bash  the  President  or 
Mrs.  Clinton.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  I 
think  they  have  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  this  debate.  I  have  been 
impressed  with  Mrs.  Clinton's  ability 
to  get  her  arms  around  the  scope  of 
this  problem.  My  one  concern  is  that  as 
she  does  so.  she  may  have  a  little  more 
confidence  in  her  ability  to  solve  the 
problem  than  I  think  might  be  war- 
ranted under  the  circumstances. 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  history  that 
will  help  us.  We  have  two  medical  pro- 
grams already  on  the  books.  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  They  came  in  that  order. 
Both  of  them  were  accompanied  with 
forecasts  of  certain  levels  of  expendi- 
ture. Both  of  them  have  so  exceeded 
those  forecasts  that  it  is  almost  laugh- 
able to  go  back  and  look  at  what  was 
told  the  Congress  and  what  has  hai>- 
pened  in  the  Congress. 

In  each  case,  there  was  no  bad  faith. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  deceive.  There 
were  no  smoke  and  mirrors.  There  was 
the  very  best  of  faith  and  the  best  of  ef- 
forts. But  in  each  case  reality  caught 
up  with  the  forecasts  and  left  us  in  a 
circumstance  that  is  now  straining  to 
break  the  budget. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake;  it  is  the  en- 
titlement programs  that  are  breaking 
the  budget  and  causing  the  budget  defi- 
cit, and  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  cre- 
ating a  new  entitlement — indeed,  the 
largest  new  entitlement  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

This  is  what  disturbs  me  as  we  go 
about  this. 

Secretary  Shalala  has  been  quoted  in 
the  popular  press  that  in  her  testimony 
before  the  House  she  said  in  effect  it 
does  not  really  matter  what  the  details 
of  the  plan  are;  the  important  thing  is 
to  get  a  plan  in  place,  and  then  we  can 
fix  it  later. 

I  would  introduce  Secretary  Shalala 
to  a  previous  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Mr.  Joe  Califano. 
Some  people  have  referred  to  him  as 
the  father  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
because  he  was  on  Lyndon  Johnson's 
staff  when  Medicare  was  created  and  he 
was  Secretary  of  HEW  when  Medicaid 
was  created.  He  made  the  point  that 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  realized  Medi- 
care costs  were  going  out  of  control 
and  the  program  needed  to  be  fixed, 
they  could  not  fix  it.  They  came  to  the 
Congress  2  years  later.  Things  were 
locked  in  concrete  at  that  point.  Peo- 
ple were  satisfied  with  the  entitlement 
that  had  been  created  and  politically  it 
was  virtually  impossible  to  fix  it. 

So  the  first  message  I  hope  we  would 
adopt  here  as  we  start  down  this  road 
is  that  it  is  more  important  to  get  it 
right  than  to  get  it  now.  I  hope  Mrs. 
Clinton  and  those  who  are  embracing 
her  program  will  recognize  the  past 
history  which  tells  us  the  validity  of 
that  comment  and  would  listen  to  Mr. 
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Califano,  who  says  if  you  do  not  do  it 
right  the  first  time,  you  cannot  change 
it,  rather  than  adopt  the  attitude 
which  Mrs.  Shalala  has  adopted,  which 
is.  as  I  say,  it  does  not  really  matter 
the  details  of  the  plan,  just  get  one  in 
place  and  we  can  fix  it  later.  I  consider 
that  a  very  dangerous  direction  to  go. 
Second,  I  think  we  should  understand 
we  are  talking  about  reengineering 
one-seventh  of  the  total  economy.  We 
are  talking  about  the  greatest  social 
reengineering  enterprise  in  which  this 
country  has  ever  engaged.  Not  only 
should  we  do  it  right,  but  we  should  un- 
derstand that  a  reengineering  of  this 
kind  should  not  take  place  without  a 
large  and  growing  national  consensus 
behind  the  way  it  is  done.  This  is  some- 
thing that  should  not  be  done  the  way 
the  budget  was  done,  with  .50  votes  plus 
the  Vice  President  breaking  the  tie. 
This  is  something  we  should  have  a 
large  national  consensus  behind. 

I  salute  Mrs.  Clinton  for  reaching  out 
to  Republicans  and  others  outside  of 
her  tight  little  group  which  put  the 
health  care  plan  together  in  the  first 
place,  to  try  to  achieve  that  consensus. 
But  as  we  proceed,  perhaps  we  could 
understand  the  importance  of  building 
that  consensus  by  slowing  down  a  little 
and  realizing  a  consensus  can  be  gath- 
ered for  a  number  of  ideas  that  can  be 
held  together  as  we  move  to  the  more 
difficult  ideas. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  the 
President  himself  has  referred  to.  as  he 
stood  on  the  White  House  lawn  and 
talked  about  the  ancient  rivals  of 
Yitzhak  Rabin  and  Yasser  Arafat  get- 
ting together  and  shaking  hands,  say- 
ing if  these  two  can  get  together  and 
solve  these  problems,  surely  the  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  in  Congress  can 
get  together  to  solve  the  health  care 
problem. 

That  is  true,  but  Yitzhak  Rabin  and 
Yasser  Arafat  have  not  gotten  together 
to  solve  their  problems.  The  details  of 
their  agreement  are  that  they  have 
gotten  together  to  agree  to  agree.  They 
have  created  the  framework  of  negotia- 
tion. They  have  not  tried  to  tackle  all 
of  their  problems  at  once  because  they 
realize  how  difficult  those  problems 
are.  So  they  are  putting  the  more  dif- 
ficult problems  off  as  they  work 
through  the  areas  where  they  can 
agree. 

Following  up  on  the  President's  anal- 
ogy, that  is  what  we  ought  to  do  on 
health  care,  start  with  the  areas  where 
we  can  get  80,  90  votes  in  the  Senate 
and  say  we  will  agree  not  to  tackle  the 
more  contentious  ones  until  we  have 
built  a  consensus  brick  by  brick,  so 
that  the  more  contentious  issues  of 
employer  mandates  and  taxes  can  come 
after  we  have  created  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment on  the  less  contentious  issues  of, 
say,  antitrust  reform  and  common  in- 
surance practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  continue  for 
another  3  minutes. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  am  talking.  I  would  hope,  about  a 
sense  of  cooperation  and  consensus  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  to  solve  this 
problem  in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not 
look  back  on  it  with  the  same  sense 
some  of  us  now  look  back  on  the  cre- 
ation of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  say 
what  kind  of  a  mess  did  we  make,  but 
that  we  build  the  bricks  very  carefully 
and  together,  in  such  fashion  that 
when  it  is  over  we  do  not  say,  gee. 
President  Clinton  had  his  way  with  a 
narrow  victory  or,  gee,  the  Republicans 
succeeded  in  rolling  President  Clinton 
on  their  plan  and  picked  up  enough 
Democratic  support  to  create  a  51-vote 
majority  to  get  their  plan;  that  we 
look  back  on  this  in  future  years  and 
say  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  working  together  carefully  and 
perhaps  slowly  but  very  accurately 
over  time  built  a  health  care  reform 
system  that  enjoyed  the  support  of  75, 
80  Senators  of  both  parties  and  all  po- 
litical persuasions. 

Are  there  deal  breakers  as  we  go 
about  this  process?  For  me  there  are.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  health  alliances 
that  are  monopolies  that  have  regu- 
latory powers.  But  I  am  willing  to  put 
that  off  while  we  deal  with  some  of  the 
other  issues  on  which  I  think  we  can 
reach  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  congratulations 
to  the  Clintons  for  their  initiative  in 
bringing  this  issue  to  us,  and  I  hope 
they  will,  in  the  spirit  that  has  marked 
the  conversations  up  to  this  point,  be 
willing  to  back  away  from  a  sense  of 
great  haste  and  urgency  and  come  to 
the  notion  with  which  I  began  my  com- 
ments, that  it  is  far  more  important 
for  us  to  do  it  right  than  it  is  to  do  it 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Utah  has  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  relative  to  the  clo- 
ture vote  at  1  p.m.  today  the  manda- 
tory live  quorum  be  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
is  now  in  morning  business. 


THE  HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes,  if  I 
could,  to  express  my  immediate 
thoughts  on  the  historic  announcement 
that  occurred  yesterday.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  First 
Lady  presented  to  a  significant  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
their  national  health  reform  effort,  the 
Health  Security  Act,  as  it  is  called.  I 
am  very  proud  that  I  will  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  couple  of 
minutes  this  morning  to  express  my 
thoughts  as  we  begin  what  I  think  will 
be  one  of  the  most  historic  debates  in 
the  20th  century.  As  we  close  out  this 
century,  we  will  address  something 
that  has  plagued  and  defied  previous 
Congresses  and  administrations  going 
back  to  the  earlier  part  of  this  century. 
We  are  on  the  brink,  in  this  Congress, 
of  achieving  something  that  others 
have  wrestled  with  for  decades  and 
have  been  unable  to  achieve. 

I  begin  the  process  by  believing  we 
will  achieve  national  health  care  re- 
form. We  will  have  a  Health  Security 
Act,  after  long-awaited  efforts  that 
will  give  people  security  about  their 
health  care  and  relieve  their  fear  that 
health  care  will  bankrupt  their  fami- 
lies. I  believe  this  will  become  a  reality 
before  this  Congress  adjourns  next 
year. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  be  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  considered 
by  Congress  in  the  20th  century.  That 
is  my  firm  view.  It  will  appear  along- 
side the  Social  Security  legislation  of 
the  1930's  and  the  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion of  the  1960's  on  the  pages  of  future 
American  history  books.  It  will  appear 
alongside  the  great  vehicles  of  social 
reform  not  only  because  of  its  monu- 
mental impact  but  also  because  of  the 
principles  of  security  and  justice  on 
which  it  is  based.  Like  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  the  Health  Security  Act  will 
provide  a  new  and  desperately  needed 
guarantee  for  Americans.  Just  as 
Americans  now  do  not  have  to  fear  old 
age  without  a  pension,  they  will  no 
longer  have  to  fear  illness  without 
treatment. 

Like  our  civil  rights  laws,  the  Health 
Security  Act  will  make  our  society 
more  just  and  more  equitable.  Just  as 
Americans  no  longer  have  to  fear  State 
sanctioned  discrimination  based  on 
race,  they  will  no  longer  have  to  fear 
health  care  discrimination  based  on 
health  status  or  ability  to  pay. 

We  have  arrived,  Mr.  President,  at 
one  of  those  unique  junctures  in  Amer- 
ican history  when  there  is  nearly  uni- 
versal agreement  on  the  need  for 
change.  Not  everyone,  obviously, 
agrees  on  the  form  this  change  should 
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take.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  disagree- 
ment on  this  point.  But  I  have  yet  to 
meet  anyone  in  the  halls  of  Congress  or 
outside  of  this  Chamber  who  feels  that 
the  status  quo  is  preferable  to  real  re- 
form, and  that  we  can  continue  down 
the  road  that  we  are  now  on.  without 
chaoige. 

Republicans  and  Democrats,  doctors 
and  patients,  small  businesses  and 
large  corporations,  consumers  and  in- 
surance companies,  all  agree  that  re- 
form is  imperative.  I  hope  we  will  seize 
this  opportunity.  Mr.  President,  to 
form  a  broad-based  consensus  about 
the  shape  of  reform  and  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  they  deserve  and  have 
been  asking  for  for  decades:  A  health 
care  system  that  works  for  everyone  in 
this  country,  but  does  not  bankrupt 
the  Nation  as  well. 

While  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
has  great  significance  for  all  of  us,  I 
know  it  has  special  significance  for  our 
colleague  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  has  been  toiling  away  for 
health  care  reform  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 
I  want  to  commend,  if  I  can.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  for  his 
work  in  this  area.  He  has  been  a  cham- 
pion of  it  for  years. 

The  case  for  reform  is  clear  and  com- 
pelling. Our  health  care  system  is  in 
desperate  need  of  repair;  it  must  be 
fixed.  The  system  is  too  expensive,  and 
it  leaves  far  too  many  people  without 
coverage.  I  see  the  President's  plan  as 
our  best  hope,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
become  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Health  Security  Act. 

I  prefer  President  Clinton's  proposal 
because  it  is  based  on  six  critical  prin- 
ciples, which  he  articulated  in  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  reiterated  again  yesterday.  Those 
six  principles  deserve  being  repeated 
over  and  over  aigain.  because  they  are 
the  principles  which  Americans  have 
talked  about  and  cared  about  for  such 
a  long  period  of  time. 

The  first  is  security;  the  second  is 
savings;  then  quality,  choice,  simplic- 
ity, and  finally,  responsibility.  Other 
plans.  Mr.  President,  while  they  have 
merit  and  good  points,  fall  short  on  one 
or  another  of  these  most  important 
standards. 

I  am  enthusiastic.  Mr.  President, 
about  being  part  of  this  effort,  because 
of  the  tone  that  the  administration  has 
set.  The  President  and  the  First  Lady 
have  demonstrated.  I  think,  a  sincere 
willingness  to  listen  to  criticism  and 
suggestions  and  to  take  them  into  ac- 
count. The  President  has  also  sought 
to  form  a  bipartisan  coalition  to  sup- 
port health  care  reform.  I  believe  there 
have  been  more  meetings  and  more 
consultations  prior  to  yesterday's  in- 
troduction than  at  any  other  time  in 
my  memory  on  almost  any  other  piece 
of  legislation — certainly  any  other 
piece  of  legislation  of  this  significance. 


The  President  and  the  First  Lady  know 
that  health  care  should  not  be  a  par- 
tisan cause,  but  an  American  cause; 
not  an  issue  that  divides  us.  but  one 
that  unites  us;  not  a  source  of  recrimi- 
nation, but  one  of  reconciliation. 

Mr.  President  it  would  be  naive  to 
suggest  that  every  part  of  a  sweeping 
effort  to  reform  one-seventh  of  our 
economy  would  be  supported  unani- 
mously. There  are  certainly  aspects  of 
this  health  care  plan  that  I  would  have 
written  differently.  I  am  sure  that  can 
be  said  of  almost  every  single  Member 
in  this  body.  But  we  cannot  allow  spe- 
cific objections  to  some  parts  of  the 
plan  to  derail  the  entire  effort.  I  am 
sure  that  will  not  occur. 

The  fact  is  that  introduction  of  the 
Health  Security  Act  represents  not  the 
end  of  this  process,  but  rather  the  very 
beginning  of  this  process.  In  the 
months  ahead,  we  will  be  working  to- 
gether with  those  who  have  introduced 
other  plans,  with  those  who  have  other 
ideas,  working  together  to  shape  this 
legislation,  to  make  sure  that  it  meets 
the  needs  oi  our  constituents,  and  that 
it  is  consistent  with  the  principles  es- 
tablished by  the  President. 

During  this  process,  Mr.  President,  I 
plan  to  focus  on  preventive  care  and 
the  unique  needs  of  pregnant  women 
and  children.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  neglect  prenatal  care,  and  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  neglect  child  immuni- 
zations. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  ne- 
glect the  health  of  adolescents.  I  want 
to  work  toward  a  reform  plan  that  pro- 
vides solid  benefits  in  these  areas  and 
contains  provisions  to  make  sure  the 
benefits  reach  those  who  need  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  reform  plan  is  friendly  to 
small  business,  which  contributes  so 
much  to  job  creation  in  this  country. 
As  the  First  Lady  told  me  during  her 
appearance  before  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  in  Sep- 
tember. "It  would  be  difficult  to  create 
a  health  care  system  more  antibusiness 
than  the  one  we  currently  have."  I 
hope  that  the  new  system  we  design 
will  achieve  the  goal  of  health  security 
for  all  Americans,  without  burdening 
small  business. 

Some  people  might  be  surprised  that 
a  Senator  from  Connecticut,  home  of 
some  of  our  Nation's  major  health  in- 
surance companies,  is  cosponsoring  leg- 
islation to  overhaul  the  health  care 
system.  There  is  a  perception  that  all 
insurance  companies  are  adamantly 
opposed  to  change  and  that  they  are 
conspiring  to  undermine  the  reform 
process.  In  fact,  a  Herblock  cartoon  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  lumps 
all  of  these  industries  together. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  insurance  industry,  of  which  we 
are  very  proud  in  my  State,  and  which 
employs  more  than  50.000  people,  is  not 
a  unified  monolith  that  speaks  in  one 
voice.      Many      insurance      companies 


strongly  support  reform.  There  has 
been  much  misinformation  on  these 
ix>ints. 

For  instance,  last  week,  there  was  a 
flurry  of  media  accounts  about  the  Co- 
alition for  Health  Insurance  Choices,  a 
group  established  largely  by  the  Health 
Insurance  Association  of  America,  to 
weigh  in  on  the  health  care  debate. 
You  may  have  seen  their  ads  on  tele- 
vision. The  existence  of  this  group  was 
ixjinted  out  as  evidence  of  a  grand  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  all  health  insur- 
ance companies  to  derail  reform. 

What  was  left  out  of  this  discussion 
was  the  fact  that  the  health  insurance 
association  of  America  does  not  rep- 
resent the  entire  insurance  industry.  In 
fact,  three  of  the  largest  health  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  United  States 
located  in  Connecticut — Aetna  Life  and 
Casualty.  Cigna,  and  the  Travelers— do 
not  belong  to  this  organization  and  dis- 
associate themselves  from  their  media 
efforts  and  their  propaganda. 

These  companies  are  all  committed.  I 
point  out.  to  health  care  reform.  Not 
only  do  they  support  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  by  the  President,  but  in 
a  number  of  instances  they  have  al- 
ready achieved  on  a  small  scale  what 
we  hope  to  achieve  nationwide  through 
health  care  reform— namely,  cost  re- 
duction and  quality  control. 

Here  is  an  example,  Mr.  President: 
Cigna  Healthcare's  Arizona  health  plan 
has  developed  an  innovative  way  to 
manage  pediatric  asthma  cases.  It  has 
Improved  diagnosis  of  the  problem,  im- 
plemented education  programs,  and 
provided  medical  equipment  for  chil- 
dren to  use  in  their  own  homes.  These 
steps  have  already  saved  $1.3  million 
and  made  treatment  more  comfortable 
for  many  children. 

Cigna  also  developed  a  new  biopsy 
procedure  to  detect  breast  cancer.  This 
reliable  procedure  saves  patients  the 
inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  major 
surgery,  and  it  costs  only  one-third  the 
costs  of  traditional  surgical  biopsies. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot 
allow  this  opportunity  to  reform  the 
Nation's  health  care  system  to  slip 
away.  We  must  act  now  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  the  health  care 
system  they  need  and  the  health  care 
system  that  they  deserve.  I  commend 
the  President  and  the  First  Lady  for 
the  efforts  they  have  already  under- 
taken in  this  regard.  We  would  not  be 
here  today,  we  would  not  be  at  the 
ix)int  in  our  history,  were  it  not  for 
their  efforts.  As  I  mentioned,  there  are 
many  fine  ideas  that  have  been  pre- 
sented by  other  Members  of  this  body 
and  other  members  of  the  other  Cham- 
ber. At  the  end  of  the  day,  I  suspect  we 
are  going  to  come  together  on  a  health 
care  proposal  that  reflects  the  best 
ideas  of  all  of  these  plans.  But  when 
that  day  arrives,  let  us  not  forget  that 
if  not  for  President  Clinton  and  Mrs. 
Clinton,  we  would  not  have  arrived  at 
that  moment. 
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In  these  years.  1993  and  1994,  for  the 
first  time  in  decades,  we  are  going  to 
finally  debate  and  have  a  health  care 
proposal  that  gives  people  a  sense  of  se- 
curity, and  a  basic  benefits  package 
that  would  be  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. And  on  that  point,  I  hope  there  is 
no  disagreement  in  this  body.  A  plan 
that  is  not  comprehensive  and  does  not 
cover  all  Americans  does  not  deserve  to 
be  called  health  care  reform.  On  that 
point.  I  think  all  of  us  ought  to  come 
together.  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  efforts  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  them. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  But  let  the  Chair 
advise  the  Senator  there  is  1  minute  re- 
maining in  this  30-minute  block  sched- 
uled for  the  majority  side.  The  Chair 
will  further  advise  Senators  that  dur- 
ing this  30-minute  block  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Utah.  Mr. 
Bennett,  be  allowed  to  speak.  He 
consumed  10  minutes  of  his  time  be- 
cause no  one  on  the  majority  side  was 
present. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Obviously.  I  want  to 
accommodate.  I  was  on  the  floor  when 
Senator  Bennett  was  making  his  com- 
ments. I  would  hope  we  might  be  able 
to  be  extended  time — I  know  Senator 
Boxer  and  I  want  to  speak  briefly— and 
to  ask  whether  we  could  use  that  10 
minutes  and  then  go  back  to  the  ear- 
lier order. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  important  subject.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  several  speakers  on  our  side 
who  have  markups  and  had  planned  to 
be  here. 

Senator  Chafee  agreed  that  we 
should  extend  2  minutes  of  our  time  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Then  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  him.  I  would  also 
then  like  to  yield  to  Senator  Chafee  so 
that  he  may  go  on  to  a  markup. 

I  would  note  to  the  Chair  that  I  did 
not  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah,  a 
mere  technicality.  We  want  to  have  ev- 
erybody heard.  We  have  morning  busi- 
ness until  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  if  it  is  10  minutes,  fair 
enough,  but  I  would  hope  they  limit  it 
to  10  minutes  because  each  of  us  are 
waiting  to  get  to  committees.  If  that 
would  be  satisfactory,  that  is  fine  with 
me  if  they  want  to  go. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  would  have  to  be  done  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  reservations 
about  that  then  I  would  not  offer  it. 
But  otherwise  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
we  be  able  to  have  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  1  would 
concur  in  that  and  am  happy  to  agree 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  that 


there  be  10  additional  minutes  on  that 
side  to  be  controlled  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Repub- 
lican time  be  extended  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 
briefly. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  thank  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  for  being  so  accommo- 
dating. 

Mr.  President,  I  planned  to  be  here  to 
speak  about  my  support  for  the  pro- 
posal by  the  President  in  terms  of  his 
health  care  plan,  which  is  something 
this  country  is  crying  out  for.  But 
rather  than  do  that,  because  of  the 
time  limitation  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  gave  me  per- 
mission to  speak  for  about  1  minute  or 
2  to  fill  the  Senate  in  on  what  is  hap- 
pening in  California  with  our  devastat- 
ing fires. 


FIRES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  the  dev- 
astation continues.  The  Santa  Ana 
winds  continue,  fortunately  at  a  little 
lesser  speed  than  they  were  yesterday, 
but  predictions  are  they  will  pick  up 
tomorrow. 

We  have  this  window  when  our  brave 
firefighting  men  and  women  can  get 
out  there  and  get  some  of  these  fires 
under  control.  We  had  as  many  as  14 
fires.  My  understanding  is  that  four 
have  been  put  out.  There  are  several 
counties,  including  Ventura,  Los  Ange- 
les, and  others,  that  have  been  declared 
emergencies,  and  the  Governor  is  act- 
ing to  ask  the  President  for  help. 

Our  President  will  be  addressing  the 
Nation  at  a  press  conference.  I  believe 
he  is  going  to  have  a  statement  about 
the  fires.  I  just  wanted  to  report  to  the 
Senate— because  I  see  here  my  col- 
leagues who  experienced  these  prob- 
lems in  their  own  States — that  the 
head  of  FEMA,  the  new  head  of  FEMA, 
James  Witt  has  been  just  extraor- 
dinary. Usually  I  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  having  to  beg  for  information, 
having  to  beg  to  be  informed.  He  was 
on  the  phone  to  both  Senator  FEm- 
stein  and  me.  He  said  to  the  people  of 
California,  do  not  wait  until  it  is  too 
late.  We  want  to  help.  We  want  to 
swing  people  into  action,  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  want  to  help. 

So  I  just  again  thank  my  colleagues 
for  this  moment.  Senator  Feinstein 
and  I  are  going  to  act  as  a  team.  One  of 
us  is  going  to  go  to  California.  One  of 
us  will  stay  here  to  inform  the  Senate 
of  what  is  happening  and  do  the  work 
that  needs  to  be  done. 


I  say  to  the  people  of  California:  Our 
hearts  are  with  you.  We  are  thousands 
of  miles  away  but  we  see  the  devasta- 
tion you  are  going  through. 

We  are  very  grateful  that  there  are 
no  deaths.  Mr.  President,  no  deaths  at 
all.  although  we  have  had  at  least 
30.000  people  who  had  to  flee  their 
homes,  and  estimates  range  from  50.000 
to  80,000  acres  burning. 

So  we  will  pray  and  we  will  swing 
into  action,  and  we  will  be  reporting  to 
the  Senate  as  the  day  goes  on. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  administration's  health 
care  reform  bill.  Yesterday's  unveiling 
of  the  Health  Security  Act  was  a  his- 
toric moment.  After  years  of  political 
neglect  and  denial,  years  of  watching 
the  number  of  uninsured  Americans 
skyrocket,  and  years  of  seeing  our  peo- 
ple pay  more  and  get  less,  we  finally 
have  a  comprehensive  plan  to  reform 
our  health  care  system. 

The  Health  Security  Act  lives  up  to 
its  title.  This  is  a  bill  to  give  all  Amer- 
icans security  and  choice,  improve  the 
quality  of  care,  reduce  costs  and  paper- 
work and  make  everyone  responsible 
for  health  care.  This  bill  is  good  for 
America  and  good  for  California. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  human  faces 
behind  this  issue.  We  need  to  think 
about  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
work  hard,  play  by  the  rules,  and  are 
unable  to  afford  even  the  most  basic 
care  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

One  of  those  Americans  is  Donald 
Greenberg  of  San  Diego.  CA.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  me.  he  wrote: 

Something  very  terrible  happened  to  my 
family  today.  Something  that  made  me  very 
angry.  My  ten  year  old  son  Benjamin  was  re- 
fused medical  care  by  a  physician  because  we 
don't  have  health  insurance.  •  *  *  My  son 
doesn't  understand  why  dad.  who  works  full- 
time  at  a  very  respectable  company,  can't 
get  health  insurance,  and  frankly  neither  do 
I. 

I  had  health  insurance  once,  but  when  the 
company  I  was  working  for  went  under.  I  lost 
my  insurance  as  well  as  my  job.  I  haven't 
had  insurance  since  1990,  even  though  I  have 
[been]  employed  all  along.  *  *  •  When  I 
moved  to  San  Diego  in  1980  health  insurance 
was  $7  every  two  weeks,  no  deductible.  Now 
they  want  $400  per  month. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  know  it's 
going  to  be  tough — change  and  leader- 
ship are  never  easy.  We  know  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  make  some  dif- 
ficult decisions.  But,  we  need  to  look 
at  this  program  in  its  entirety,  exam- 
ine its  underlying  objectives  and  then 
work  to  make  them  a  reality. 

1.  SECURTTY 

The  President's  bill  provides  univer- 
sal coverage  and  gives  all  Americans 
the  health  care  security  that  they  de- 
serve. It  guarantees  all  Americans  in- 
surance coverage  for  a  comprehensive 
set  of  beneflts  whether  they  become 
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sick,  lose  or  change  their  jobs,  or  have 
a  preexisting  medical  condition. 

We  know  the  statistics.  In  this,  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world,  we  have 
the  unfortunate  distinction  of  being 
one  of  only  two  Western  industrial 
countries  who  do  not  guarantee  afford- 
able health  care  for  their  citizens.  The 
other  nation?  South  Africa. 

In  this,  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
world,  we  have  a  situation  where  37 
million  people  live  without  health  in- 
surance. More  than  85  percent  of  them 
are  working  people  with  families.  Al- 
most 6  million  of  them  live  in  my  home 
State  of  California. 

In  this,  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
world,  we  have  a  situation  where  an 
American  loses  his  or  her  health  insur- 
ance every  30  seconds,  where  25  percent 
of  our  work  force  is  afraid  to  change 
jobs  because  they  fear  they  will  lose 
their  health  insurance. 

In  this  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
world,  we  need  to  do  better.  The  Amer- 
ican people  understand  this  and  they 
elected  us  to  get  the  job  done.  The 
Health  Security  Act  guarantees  all 
Americans  insurance  coverage  for  a 
comprehensive  set  of  benefits. 

None  of  the  Republican  alternative 
plans  introduced  in  the  Senate  provide 
this  type  of  security. 

In  fact,  one  plan  hardly  changes  our 
current  system.  Senator  Gramm's  bill 
doesn't  include  protections  against  in- 
surance companies  raising  their  rates 
or  dropping  Individuals.  And.  Senator 
Gramm's  bill  officially  sanctions  the 
current  practice  of  raising  rates  for 
people  with  preexisting  medical  condi- 
tions by  forcing  them  to  pay  150  per- 
cent of  the  average  premium. 

2.  SAVLNOS 

The  President's  plan  will  help  busi- 
nesses, consumers  and  our  Nation  by 
controlling  our  skyrocketing  health 
care  costs.  Right  now.  we  spend  more 
money  on  health  care  than  any  other 
industrialized  Nation  that  provides  ac- 
cess to  their  citizens. 

Consumers  and  businesses  in  Califor- 
nia have  been  hit  hard  by  out-of-con- 
trol  costs  and  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  these  controls.  In  1992,  an  av- 
erage family  living  in  Los  Angeles, 
without  employer  provided  health  in- 
surance, paid  $7,296  for  a  health  insur- 
ance plan. 

During  the  last  decade,  a  typical 
California  family's  health  payments 
rose  6  percent  faster  than  its  wages. 
For  California  businesses,  the  current 
trends  are  equally  poor.  Between  1980 
and  1991,  spending  by  California  busi- 
nesses on  health  insurance  increased 
294  percent  and  reached  $35  billion. 

Right  now,  the  rate  of  growth  for  our 
health  care  spending  exceeds  that  of 
the  overall  economy.  Right  now,  health 
care  spending  represents  one  in  every 
seven  dollars  spent  in  our  economy. 

Unless  we  dramatically  alter  this 
course,  within  7  years,  health  care 
costs  will  consume  20  percent  of  Fed- 


eral dollars  and  more  than  25  percent 
of  State  and  local  budgets.  Our  deficit 
will  continue  to  soar,  businesses  will  be 
hurt,  and  every  American's  pocketbook 
will  suffer. 

The  Health  Security  Act  establishes 
an  overarching  health  care  budget  for 
the  Nation,  reforms  workers  compensa- 
tion, caps  the  growth  in  health  care 
premiums,  and  limits  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  Americans. 

It  even  eliminates  copayments  and 
deductibles  for  a  critical  set  of  preven- 
tive services,  from  prenatal  care  to  im- 
munizations and  from  pap  smears  to 
mammograms. 

The  emphasis  on  primary,  preventive 
care  is  crucial.  When  our  health  care 
system  fails  to  provide  adequate  pri- 
mary care,  we  waste  precious  dollars 
treating  preventable  illnesses  like 
measles  and  tuberculosis,  which  we 
thought  we  had  conquered  long  ago.  Al- 
ternative plans  often  fail  to  recognize 
this  important  point. 

For  example,  with  the  medical  sav- 
ings account  established  by  Senator 
Gramm's  bill,  every  time  you  see  the 
doctor  you  pay  for  it  out  of  your  own 
savings.  This  would  act  as  an  incentive 
to  avoid  preventive  care  and  to  wait  to 
seek  medical  attention  until  you  are 
very  sick,  when  care  is  more  expensive. 

3.  SIMPLICITY 

True  savings  are  only  possible  when 
we  cut  the  red-tape  and  reduce  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  health  care. 
Every  one  of  our  health  care  dollars  is 
precious. 

But  right  now,  25  cents  of  every  dol- 
lar goes  to  pay  for  bureaucracy  and  pa- 
perwork. According  to  Consumer  Re- 
ports, Americans  pay  $163  billion  a 
year  for  health  care  administrative 
costs.  This  means  that  we  spend  $447 
million  a  day  and  $19  million  an  hour 
to  feed  an  increasingly  hungry  bu- 
reaucracy. For  our  small  businesses, 
the  backbone  of  cur  economy,  adminis- 
trative costs  consume  40  cents  of  every 
health  care  dollar. 

Look  around  at  the  diseases  claiming 
the  lives  of  our  people,  young  and  old: 
AIDS,  breast  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
Alzheimers.  With  these  tremendous 
challenges  before  us,  our  Nation,  our 
businesses  and  our  consumers  cannot 
afford  to  waste  one  extra  cent  on  bu- 
reaucratic redtape. 

The  President's  bill  reduces  adminis- 
trative costs  and  helps  us  put  health 
care  dollars  where  they  belong. 

It  establishes  a  single  insurance 
claim  form,  encourages  automation, 
and  reduces  the  paperwork  that  too 
often  consumes  our  doctors  and  nurses 
and  keeps  them  from  doing  the  jobs 
they  were  trained  to  do. 

4.  CHOICE 

The  Clinton  plan  empowers  our  con- 
sumers by  increasing  choices.  Health 
care  is  something  that  affects  each  and 
every  one  of  us;  it  is  something  that 
everyone  has  a  stake  in— no  matter 
where  you  live  or  how  you  live. 


When  it  comes  to  health  care,  Ameri- 
cans know  what  they  want.  The  Presi- 
dent's bill  recognizes  this.  It  realizes 
that  consumers  make  their  most  cost- 
effective  choices  when  they  understand 
their  options  and  have  enough  knowl- 
edge to  choose  between  them.  This  bill 
will  give  everyone  a  choice  of  health 
care  plans  and  the  option  to  choose 
their  own  doctor.  And,  everyone  will 
have  information  comparing  the  health 
care  plans  and  consumer  satisfaction 
with  them  so  that  we  can  make  in- 
formed choices. 

5.  QUALfFY 

The  President  understands  the  mean- 
ing of  quality  health  care  and  his  bill 
includes  an  expansive  benefits  package 
to  guarantee  it.  What  does  quality  care 
mean  under  the  Clinton  plan?  It  means 
that  everyone  will  receive  coverage  for 
hospice,  for  home  care,  and  for  pre- 
scription drugs  in  the  benefits  package. 
It  means  that  a  new  long-term  care 
block  grant  program  will  provide  ex- 
panded home  and  community-based 
services  to  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
age.  It  means  the  expansion  of  public 
health  and  prevention  programs  and  in- 
vestments in  health  care  training  and 
education. 

One  alternative  plan  actually  encour- 
age bare  bones  coverage.  Senator 
Gramm's  bill  encourages  individuals  to 
purchase  health  insurance  policies  that 
cover  only  catastrophic  health  care 
costs.  No  coverage  for  preventive  care, 
long-term  care  or  prescription  drugs. 

Under  the  Clinton  bill,  quality  care 
means  that  every  retired  person  be- 
tween the  ages  of  55  and  65  will  receive 
coverage  through  the  health  alliances. 

It  means  protection  for  those  work- 
ers whose  benefits  have  been  cut  back 
or  terminated,  and  it  means  relief  for 
our  businesses  who  need  to  scramble  to 
afford  even  the  most  basic  retirement 
health  plan.  This  is  good  news  for  Cali- 
fornia. This  provision  will  offer  a  heli>- 
ing  hand  to  California  workers,  like 
those  at  McDonnell  Douglas,  who  have 
watched  their  health  benefits  altered 
or  terminated  this  year. 

Finally,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything  at 
all.  quality  means  comprehensive  care 
for  this  Nation's  women. 

The  President  understands  this  and 
the  benefits  package  in  his  plan  in- 
cludes the  full  range  of  family-plan- 
ning and  pregnancy-related  services- 
including  abortion. 

When  we  talk  about  including  abor- 
tion in  our  health  care  package,  we 
need  to  be  clear.  We  are  not  talking 
about  providing  women  with  a  new 
benefit.  We  are  not  talking  about  pro- 
viding them  with  additional  coverage. 
We  are  talking  about  offering  women 
the  same  coverage  and  benefits  that 
they  already  receive  from  most  private 
health  insurers. 

I  am  so  proud  to  serve  under  a  Presi- 
dent who  understands  the  meaning  of 
reform,  the  meaning  of  fairness,  and 
the  meaning  of  quality  care.  This  is  a 
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President  who  understands  thai  pri- 
vate health  care  decisions  should  be 
made  in  the  doctor's  office,  not  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  Because,  when  we  in- 
fuse politics  into  our  medical  deci- 
sions, it  is  the  health  of  the  people  that 
suffers. 

I  plan  to  fight  with  the  President  to 
make  sure  that  Congress  approves  a 
health  care  plan  that  guarantees 
women  the  full  range  of  reproductive 
services,  a  plan  that  doesn't  leave  half 
our  iwpulation  out  in  the  cold. 

6.  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  President's  bill  asks  everyone  to 
contribute  to  and  take  responsibility 
for  the  choices  and  costs  associated 
with  health  care.  We  need  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  our  own  health  by 
using  preventive  health  services,  and 
for  the  health  of  our  Nation  by  work- 
ing to  decrease  violence. 

The  President  asks  everyone  to  con- 
tribute to  health  care — asks  employers 
to  pay  80  percent  and  employees  to 
contribute  20  percent.  But,  it  also  es- 
tablishes subsidies  for  small  businesses 
and  low-income  individuals  to  make 
sure  that  these  costs  are  not  burden- 
some. 

This  plan  is  about  all  of  us — from  the 
uninsured  single  mother  to  the  CEO  of 
a  large  corporation.  It's  about  coming 
together  to  make  life  better  for  all  of 
our  people. 

As  I  said  at  the  start,  it  is  not  going 
to  be  easy.  All  of  us  have  concerns 
about  the  President's  bill.  I'm  con- 
cerned about  California  continuing  to 
get  stuck  with  the  bill  for  illegal  immi- 
grant emergency  care.  Although  the 
administration  has  proposed  a  pool  of 
$1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  pay  for 
these  services,  the  State  of  California 
estimates  that  such  care  currently 
costs  the  State's  Medicaid  program 
over  $750  million  in  this  fiscal  year 
alone. 

I  am  worried  that  new  drug  policies 
could  curtail  private  investment  for  in- 
novative research  and  development  and 
hurt  California's  biotechnology  indus- 
try, an  industry  that,  over  the  past 
four  years,  has  created  10  percent  of 
the  new  jobs  in  California. 

I  want  to  examine  how  the  cuts  in 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  will  be  adminis- 
tered to  make  sure  that  reform  doesn't 
come  at  the  price  of  decreasing  vital 
services  to  our  poor  and  elderly. 

Finally.  I  have  a  few  concerns  about 
the  treatment  of  women's  health  issues 
in  the  comprehensive  benefits  package. 
In  the  package,  pap  smears  and  pelvic 
exams  are  offered  every  3  years  and 
mammograms,  beginning  at  age  50.  are 
offered  every  2  years.  This  is  less  treat- 
ment than  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety recommends.  In  general,  they  sug- 
gest a  pap  smear  and  pelvic  exam  once 
a  year  and  an  annual  mammogram  for 
women  beginning  at  age  40.  I  want  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  to  ensure 
that  our  coverage  for  women's  health 
meets  the  highest  medical  standards. 


So.  yes.  let's  raise  our  concerns.  But, 
let's  raise  them  in  the  spirit  of  partner- 
ship, not  of  obstruction.  Let  us  support 
the  underlying  themes  of  this  critical 
plan  and  work  with  the  President  to 
revolutionize  the  way  we  think  about 
and  receive  health  care. 

As  the  debate  moves  forward,  we  also 
need  to  remember  the  human  faces  be- 
hind this  issue.  Like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  received  many  letters 
from  constituents  on  the  need  for 
health  care  reform,  and  I  would  like  to 
conclude  my  remarks  by  sharing  two 
more  stories  with  you. 

Flora  Moshinsky  of  Covina,  CA, 
wrote  to  me  of  her  children,  a  son  and 
daughter  who  are  "not  covered  by  their 
employer's  insurance,  because  they 
don't  have  employers,  and  are  trying  to 
get  by  on  whatever  insurance  is  avail- 
able to  them." 

Her  son,  at  the  age  of  29,  "returned 
home  to  further  his  education  as  he 
found  that  he  was  not  making  enough 
money  at  his  job  to  live.  He  was  one  of 
those  people  the  President  referred  to 
as  one  paycheck  away  from  disaster." 

When  his  kidneys  failed,  and  he  be- 
came sick,  his  health  insurance  would 
not  pay  for  his  treatment.  Today,  he  is 
alive  and  well  because  her  son  finally 
qualified  for  Medicare. 

And  finally  there  is  James  Snyder  of 
Carmichael,  CA,  who  writes  lovingly 
about  his  wife  Janice  who  has  breast 
cancer. 

In  all,  we  consulted  with  six  doctors  re- 
garding the  appropriate  treatment  for 
Janice's  condition. 

They  were  unanimous  in  recommending 
several  standard  chemotherapy  sessions,  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  high  dose  chemotherapy 
treatment  coupled  with  an  autologous  bone 
marrow  transplant. 

My  wife  and  I  thought  we  had  complete 
health  care  coverage.  Then,  the  hospital  ad- 
vised us  that — our  health  insurance— has  is- 
sued a  verbal  denial  for  her  treatment.  They 
will  not  cover  the  bone  marrow  transplant. 

These  are  the  faces  behind  health 
care  reform  and  the  reason  why  we 
need  to  pass  the  Health  Security  Act. 

I  again  thank  so  much  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

How  much  time  remains? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  approximately  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2Vfe  minutes.  Then  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  go  until  10:15,  that  is 
fine  by  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  fine.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague.  We  rarely  get 
people  over  to  the  floor  to  talk  about 
health  care,  so  it  is  welcome  that  we 
have  a  number  of  our  colleagues  who 
want  to  address  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed a  bold  plan  to  guarantee  health 
security  for  every  American  and  to 
curb  the  soaring  cost  of  health  care. 


The  legislation  the  President  submit- 
ted yesterday  is  a  plan  that  will  work. 
It  will  guarantee  every  American  fam- 
ily the  coverage  it  needs  at  a  price  it 
can  afford  and  put  in  place  a  com- 
prehensive system  to  control  cost.  The 
cost  control  program  is  based  on  using 
market  forces  to  achieve  real  competi- 
tion in  health  care. 

In  addition,  the  budget  and  the  firm 
premium  controls  will  assure  that  sav- 
ings are  achieved  if  market  forces  do 
not  work  as  quickly  and  effectively  as 
we  hope. 

The  principle  we  are  following  is 
called  managed  competition,  and  one 
of  the  major  debates  in  Congress  will 
be  over  the  degree  of  management  re- 
quired. 

The  President's  plan  will  also  cut 
through  the  miles  of  red-tape  which  is 
strangling  the  current  health  system 
and  frustrating  patients  and  health 
providers. 

The  President's  plan  is  preserving 
and  expanding  choices  for  the  Amer- 
ican family.  Today  people  fortunate 
enough  to  have  coveraige  are  often  un- 
able to  choose  the  coverage  they  pre- 
fer. Instead,  their  employer  chooses  it 
for  them.  The  President's  plan  puts  the 
choice  where  it  belongs — with  individ- 
uals and  their  families. 

The  President's  plan  preserves  and 
improves  the  quality  of  care.  For  the 
first  time,  the  American  people  will 
have  access  to  report  cards  on  doctors, 
hospitals  and  health  plans.  These  re- 
ports will  help  them  choose  the  plans 
that  provide  the  best  care  and  put  pres- 
sure on  all  providers  to  improve  their 
services. 

Finally,  the  President's  plan  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  shared  responsibil- 
ity. Everyone,  workers  and  employers, 
the  unemployed  and  self-employed,  will 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  care,  as  most 
Americans  and  most  businesses  do 
today.  But,  premium  discounts  will  be 
granted  to  assure  that  care  is  afford- 
able for  low-income  citizens  and  vul- 
nerable small  businesses. 

The  President's  plan  contains  the 
greatest  advantage  for  senior  citizens. 
They  have  had  guaranteed  health  in- 
surance coverage  since  the  passage  of 
Medicare  in  1965.  But  Medicare  has  se- 
rious gaps  today — gaps  that  have  be- 
come a  greater  and  greater  problem  as 
medical  costs  have  risen. 

The  President's  plan  provides  des- 
perately needed  prescription  drug  cov- 
erage under  Medicare. 

The  interesting  fact  is,  in  the  debate 
in  1965  many  of  the  doctors  and  the 
dentists  resisted  the  coverage  because 
they  did  not  want  to  be  included  in  the 
program.  And  now,  most  of  the  groups 
that  excluded  themselves  want  to  be 
part  of  the  system. 

Any  plan  as  broad  and  comprehensive 
as  a  Health  Security  Act  will  require 
adjustment  and  compromise  as  it 
moves  through  the  legislative  process. 
But  the  President's  plan  provides  an 
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excellent  start  and  solid  structure  for 
reform  as  Congress  now  begins  to  ad- 
dress the  legislation.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  deal 
with  it  as  effectively  and  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut for  his  kind  references  to  me.  And 
I  want  to  mention  his  special  knowl- 
edge of,  awareness,  and  energy  about 
children  as  chairman  of  the  Children 
Caucus.  Senator  Dodd  is  one  who  had 
been  a  leader  on  children's  issues  in 
our  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee. His  contribution  to  this  debate 
on  issues  affecting  children  who  are,  as 
we  know,  the  ones  who  are  left  out  and 
left  behind,  will  be  a  very,  very  power- 
ful incentive  for  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  yield  the  remaining  time  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  very  brief  this  morning.  If  any- 
thing is  clear  about  the  reform  debate, 
it  is  that  we  can  count  on  plenty  of 
time  to  talk  through  all  the  issues  over 
the  next  several  months. 

I  come  to  the  Senate  floor  to  simply 
congratulate  President  Clinton  and  the 
First  Lady. 

Speaking  more  as  an  American,  and 
not  just  as  a  Senator,  I  felt  enormous 
gratitude  yesterday  as  they  delivered 
the  Presidents  Health  Security  Plan 
to  the  Congress  yesterday  morning.  Fi- 
nally, after  all  these  years  of  hand- 
wringing,  the  American  people  have  a 
President  with  the  commitment  and 
the  capacity  to  lead  our  way  through  a 
solution  to  the  health  care  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  just  been 
handed  a  bill— the  legislative  language 
that  suddenly  took  on  such  importance 
in  the  recent  weeks — we  have  been 
handed  the  ball.  The  President  has  sub- 
mitted a  serious  detailed,  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  achieving  health  security 
for  all  Americans. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  get  it  to  the  finish 
line. 

Yesterday,  the  President  spoke  for 
the  American  people  when  he  reminded 
us  of  the  job  ahead.  He  promised  an 
open  mind  and  an  open  door  when  it 
comes  to  working  with  us  through  the 
specifics.  But  he  was  the  messenger  of 
the  people  when  he  declared  what  can- 
not be  compromised.  No  matter  what 
we  must  produce  a  final  product  that 
will  deliver  what  Americans  have  every 
right  to  expect — security  savings,  qual- 
ity, choice,  simplicity,  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

I  have  been  immersed  in  the  health 
care  debate  for  years.  I  have  watched 
colleague  after  colleague,  expert  after 
expert,  interest  group  after  interest 
group  struggle  over  the  best  way  to  fix 
our  broken-down  health  system.  The 
temptation  to  avoid  the  tough  deci- 
sions is  almost  irresistable.  That's  why 
we  are  still   seeing  health  care  bills 


that  pledge  the  idea  of  universal  cov- 
erage, and  leave  out  completely  the 
way  to  guarantee  it.  The  discomfort 
with  the  hard  choices  involved  is  natu- 
ral. And  that's  why  we  are  still  seeing 
health  care  plans  that  don't  assign  re- 
sponsibility for  a  solution,  and  that 
will  not  change  the  rules  that  are  leav- 
ing so  many  Americans  out  in  the  cold. 

In  his  health  security  plan,  the  Presi- 
dent doesn't  punt,  or  dodge,  or  hide  be- 
hind promises  that  can't  be  redeemed. 
And  now.  it's  time  for  everyone  to  do 
their  part. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  this  morning 
how  many  people  deserve  to  be  thanked 
for  the  position  we're  now  in  to  enact 
health  reform.  I  think  of  the  people  of 
my  State  who  helped  me  to  make  this 
issue  a  priority.  As  I  have  listened  to 
their  burdens  of  rising  health  care 
costs,  and  their  fears  of  losing  coverage 
just  when  they  need  it  most,  I  made 
the  decision  to  devote  myself  to  ham- 
mering out  the  solution  to  ease  those 
burdens  and  those  fears. 

Americans  everywhere  have  spoken 
out  in  the  recent  elections,  and  are 
saying  in  every  way  they  know  how 
that  it's  time  for  us  to  do  something 
about  the  health  crisis.  It  is  their  cri- 
sis. 

The  President  and  First  Lady  have 
drawn  on  a  team  of  some  of  the  most 
dedicated  public  servants — inside  and 
outside  the  Government  that  this  Na- 
tion will  ever  know. 

I  will  finish  here  this  morning. 
Again,  I  congratulate  and  thank  the 
President  and  the  First  Lady,  and  ev- 
eryone who  Helped  us  get  this  far. 

Everyone  in  this  body  now  has  an  op- 
portunity to  help  chart  the  course  to 
health  security  for  every  American.  I 
hope  we  will  surprise  all  the  pessimists 
and  the  pundits.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
we'll  devote  the  courage  and  the  con- 
viction that  it  will  take  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  simply  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  has  been  at  this  issue 
of  health  care  now  for  31  years.  His  ef- 
forts and  his  work  diminish  the  efforts 
of  all  the  rest  of  us.  not  in  intensity 
but  simply  by  comparison. 

I  also  thank  our  Republican  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
with  whom  I  work  on  health  care  is- 
sues with  children,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  whom  I  worked  with  on 
tort  reform  and  many  other  tricky  is- 
sues, and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, with  whom  I  work  on  everything. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  in  coming  to 
this  floor  this  morning  is  very  simple, 
I  simply  want  to  congratulate  the 
President  and  First  Lady. 

Speaking  frankly,  more  as  an  Amer- 
ican than  as  a  Senator,  I  feel  enormous 
gratitude,  and  I  felt  it  yesterday  as 
strongly,  as  they  delivered  the  Presi- 
dent's health  security  plan  to  Con- 
gress. Finally,  after  all  these  years  of 
handwringing,    of  talk,    the   American 


people  have  a  President  with  the  com- 
mitment and  the  capacity  to  lead  our 
way  to  a  solution  to  this  vast  health 
care  crisis. 

Mr.  BOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  my  colleagues  from 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  These 
three  distinguished  Senators— Senator 
Rockefeller,  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
Senator  Dodd — all  indicated  they  wish 
to  work  in  a  bipartisan  spirit  to 
achieve  the  goal  that  we  all  seek,  and 
that  is  universal  health  care  with  secu- 
rity, with  containment  of  costs.  We 
thank  them  for  their  willingness  and 
their  expressed  intent  to  work  with  us. 

Now.  it  is  my  pleasure  to  yield  7  min- 
utes to  the  Member  on  our  side,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  who  has  been  the  leader  of 
our  task  force  and  a  leader  not  just  of 
the  task  force  but  a  leader  in  develop- 
ing health  care  proposals  and  insights 
into  health  care  that  we  find  abso- 
lutely essential. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  here,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  for  the  kind  comments  he 
made. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  now  to 
discuss  some  of  the  concerns  that  I 
have  with  the  Clinton  health  care  re- 
form package  that  was  presented  yes- 
terday. 

First.  I  would  like  to  start  off  by 
commending  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  for  their  efforts  in  bringing  the 
whole  subject  of  health  care  reform  to 
the  front  burner,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  prominent  items  for  legislative 
action  that  this  Congress  will  face.  But 
for  their  actions,  we  would  not  have 
health  care  reform  at  the  high  visi- 
bility point  that  it  is  now.  Certainly, 
both  Mrs.  Clinton  and  the  President  de- 
serve a  lot  of  credit  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  these  objectives  of  re- 
forming health  care  are  goals  that  I 
share,  as  do  those  22  Senate  Repub- 
licans who  have  joined  with  me  on  a 
plan  we  call  the  HEART  plan. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  start  on  health 
care  reform.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  we  are  embarking  on 
one  of  the  most  significant  legislative 
undertakings  this  body  has  considered. 
Much  of  it  is  uncharted  waters  we  are 
heading  into,  with  a  potential  for  im- 
posing enormous  new  costs  on  the  sys- 
tem if  we  make  the  wrong  choices. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  the  scojie 
of  health  care  reform.  It  will  affect  SI 
out  of  every  $7  spent  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  will  affect  every 
citizen,  from  the  youngest — and.  in- 
deed, the  unborn,  as  we  try  to  care 
properly  for  expectant  mothers — right 
through  to  our  oldest  citizens  in  the 
Nation;  and  from  our  poorest  citizens 
to  our  richest  citizens.  The  plan  will 
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provide  health  security  for  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  Americans  who 
never  had  health  insurance  or.  if  they 
have  it,  do  not  have  adequate  coverage 
presently.  Current  estimates  indicate 
some  37  million  Americans  are  at  any 
one  time  uninsured  and  another  20  mil- 
lion underinsured. 

What  we  do  will  affect  the  way  doc- 
tors and  nurses  and  other  health  care 
professionals  practice  their  profession. 
It  will  affect  new  technologies,  new 
drugs,  new  procedures.  It  will  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  spending,  as  well 
as  the  private  sector  spending  and 
household  budgets  across  our  country. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  health  care 
reform  will  be  the  most  significant 
change  in  our  society  in  this  half  of  the 
20th  century. 

Bearing  this  in  mind.  I  think  it  is 
terribly  important  that  we  proceed 
with  care,  indeed,  with  extraordinary 
care,  and  that  we  recognize  our  inabil- 
ity to  precisely  predict  the  future.  We 
should  take  some  steps  and  see  what 
happens  and  then  take  the  next  step. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  just  three 
aspects  of  the  Clinton  plan  I  believe 
would  take  us  down  the  wrong  path  and 
which  should  be  rejected. 

I  would  start  off  by  saying  there  is 
much  in  the  Clinton  plan  that  we,  the 
sponsors  of  the  HEART  Plan,  agree 
with.  There  are  some  16  points  of  com- 
monality. But  there  are  some  major 
differences,  and  I  would  like  to  just 
touch  on  three  of  these  this  morning. 

First,  the  Clinton  plan  writes  a  very 
highly  detailed,  uniform  benefit  pack- 
age into  law.  That  is  the  first  thing- 
very,  very  highly  detailed. 

Second,  the  Clinton  plan  expands 
universal  coverage,  coverage  for  every- 
body in  America,  at  a  very  rapid  pace 
without  knowing  the  cost  that  this  will 
entail. 

Third,  the  Clinton  plan  embarks  on 
new  entitlement  programs. 

An  entitlement  program  is  a  program 
in  which  there  is  no  limitation  on  the 
funding.  Anybody  that  is  entitled  to  it 
gets  it,  regardless  of  whether  there  is 
money,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  it.  The 
Clinton  plan  embarks  on  new  entitle- 
ment programs  without,  in  my  judg- 
ment, proper  calculation  of  the  poten- 
tial costs.  These  are  giving  new  bene- 
fits that  currently  do  not  exist. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
health  care  quality  and  technology  will 
change  dramatically  over  just  the  next 
10  years,  never  mind  over  the  next  two 
decades.  Our  struggle  must  be  to  en- 
sure that  we  allow  health  plans  to 
evolve  over  time  and  that  we  do  not 
freeze  them  into  perpetuity  by  writing 
overly  detailed  benefits  into  statute,  as 
the  Clinton  plan  would  do. 

To  leave  the  design  of  the  benefits 
package  to  the  political  process — in- 
deed, the  Congress  would  create  a 
package  that  is  way  more  than  the  Na- 
tion can  afford. 


Let  me  just  give  you  a  couple  of  il- 
lustrations. Medicare  benefits  are  a 
complicated  mix  of  statutory  language 
and  regulation.  But  they  are  very  spe- 
cific. In  fact,  they  are  so  specific  that 
almost  every  year  since  1984  we  have 
the  Incongruous  situation  of  a  Sen- 
ator— in  this  instance,  it  has  been  me, 
and  a  Representative,  Representative 
Pete  Stark,  and  some  others,  ending 
up  in  a  room  in  this  Capitol  at  2:45  in 
the  morning  to  consider  highly  specific 
benefit  provisions  under  the  Medicare 
Program. 

And.  indeed,  I  clearly  remember  one 
time  at  2:45  a.m..  Congressman  Pete 
Stark  and  I  were  arguing  over  which 
professional  should  be  reimbursed  for 
reading  an  EKG.  This  is  ridiculous. 

First  of  all,  we  do  not  know  much 
about  reading  an  EKG.  And  why  should 
we,  a  Congressman  and  a  Senator,  be 
writing  that  into  law? 

Second,  the  Medicaid  Program  has 
been  expanded  since  its  inception  to  in- 
clude long-term  care  for  the  elderly 
and  disabled.  That  is  fine.  But  the 
changes  were  specifically  written  into 
law.  Unfortunately,  these  changes  were 
based  on  what  was  the  state  of  the  art 
for  long-term  care  25  years  ago,  when 
you  had  24-hour-a-day  institutional 
care.  But  time  is  proceeding,  and  the 
cutting  edge  of  care  has  changed.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  it  is  more  humane 
and  more  cost  effective  to  have  com- 
munity-based programs,  and  to  keep 
individuals  out  of  institutions  and  in 
the  home  setting,  if  at  all  possible. 

But  the  Medicaid  program  does  not 
pay  for  that.  As  it  is  written  into  law, 
Medicaid  only  pays  for  the  care  of  the 
individual  in  an  institution,  in  the 
most  expensive  place  you  can  care  for 
an  individual,  instead  of  paying  some- 
thing, far  less,  toward  the  individual 
being  cared  for  in  his  or  her  home. 
That  is  the  law,  and  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  change  it  because  there  are 
so  many  vested  interests,  including  the 
hospitals  and  the  long-term  care  insti- 
tutions, there  to  fight  us  every  step  of 
the  way. 

By  writing  very  specific  benefit  fea- 
tures into  this  bill,  the  Clintons,  I  be- 
lieve, would  invite  this  same  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  spoken  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
have  3  more  minutes? 

Mr.  BOND.  I  yield  3  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  This  draft  bill— here  it 
is— this  draft  bill  has  58  pages  devoted 
to  what  is  to  be  in  the  uniform  benefit 
package.  Here  it  is:  Outpatient  pre- 
scription drugs  and  biologicals  de- 
scribed in  section  1122,  outpatient  reha- 
bilitation services  described  in  section 
1123;  58  detailed  pages  of  what  is  to  be 
in  the  uniform  benefit  package. 

Mr.  President,  you  know  and  I  know 
when  this  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  this  form.  Senators  will  be 
popping  up  all  over  the  floor  making 


sure  that  their  little  group  is  taken 
care  of  that  they  are  concerned  about, 
whether  it  is  chiropractors  or  podia- 
trists. If  they  are  not  already  written 
into  this  bill,  they  will  be.  And  when 
Congress  is  through,  it  will  be  the  most 
expensive  benefit  package  known  to 
man.  That  is  our  concern.  This  is  the 
ultimate  form  of  congressional  micro- 
management  and  it  should  be  avoided. 

Under  our  plan  we  provide  only  mini- 
mal guidance  to  the  national  benefits 
commission  comprised  of  experts  who 
then  develop  and  refine  a  uniform  ben- 
efit package,  taking  into  account  the 
costs  to  the  Nation.  Is  Congress  in- 
volved? Yes,  Congress  is  involved.  But 
under  our  plan  Congress  can  only  vote 
up  or  down— just  as  we  do  in  the  base 
closure  process  now.  We  can  say  we 
want  it  or  we  do  not  want  it.  But  we 
will  not  have  the  power  to  amend  it. 
And  that  is  very,  very  important.  Keep 
Congress  from  amending  the  package 
or  we  all  know  it  will  be  so  large  that 
the  Nation  will  not  be  able  to  afford  it. 

Our  guidance  to  the  commission 
under  the  Senate  Republicans'  plan  is 
to  ensure  basic  coverage  with  an  em- 
phasis on  preventive  care.  Beyond  that, 
we  leave  it  up  to  the  commission. 

As  to  universal  coverage.  I  will  just 
say  we  all  seek  that  goal.  Under  the 
Republican  plan  we  first  cover  those  at 
90  percent  of  poverty  and  see  if  the  sav- 
ings that  we  have  set  forth  indeed  do 
create  the  savings  that  we  think 
should  be  there.  If  so,  then  we  expand 
the  coverage  to  those  at  100  percent  of 
poverty  and  below,  and  thus  work  our 
way  upward  until  eventually  we  get  to 
240  percent  of  poverty.  We  do  not  cover 
the  entire  premium  at  that  level,  only 
a  portion,  on  a  sliding  scale.  But  it  is 
a  pay-as-you-save  proposal. 

While  I  was  relieved  to  see  the  Clin- 
ton draft  bill  establish  a  more  realistic 
timetable  for  achieving  universal  cov- 
erage than  the  original  outline — the 
plan  still  fails  to  tie  the  extension  of 
coverage  to  actual  savings.  Instead,  it 
relies  upon  an  unspecified  ceiling  to 
prevent  the  subsidies  from  becoming  an 
open-ended  obligation  for  the  Federal 
Government.  If,  and  when,  the  ceiling 
is  breached.  Congress  would  be  called 
upon  to  either  cut  the  program  or  iden- 
tify new  funding  sources— a  decision 
most  of  us  could  predict  today.  Thus, 
the  proposal  amounts  to  an  enormous 
new  liability — one  that  we  have  no 
earthly  way  of  estimating. 

Finally,  I  want  to  speak  to  the  issue 
of  creating  new  entitlements  in  health 
care  reform  legislation.  The  growth  in 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs, 
two  of  our  most  significant  entitle- 
ments, is  one  of  the  most  compelling 
reasons  to  reform  our  health  care  sys- 
tem. Despite  our  best  efforts  to  control 
the  cost  of  these  programs  over  the 
past  decade,  both  have  grown  by  10  to 
15  percent  annually. 

We  have  to  be  very  careful  about  add- 
ing new  open-ended  spending  programs. 
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By  their  own  estimates,  the  adminis- 
tration says  adding  the  prescription 
drug  benefit  to  Medicare  will  cost  $66 
billion  over  6  years.  Enhancing  long- 
term  care  benefits,  they  estimate,  will 
cost  $65  billion  over  that  same  period. 
The  Federal  Government  paying  80  per- 
cent of  the  retiree  health  premiums  for 
many  citizens  who  retire  at  age  55— an 
obligation  normally  borne  by  private 
industry— is  another  extremely  costly 
obligation  we  cannot  afford. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  one  final  ob- 
servation. As  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  who  has  been  involved  for 
many  years  in  efforts  to  hold  down  the 
rate  of  increase  in  Federal  health  ex- 
penditures, the  estimates  we  based  our 
decisions  on  were  always  wrong— some- 
times exponentially  wrong.  And  I  pre- 
dict the  assumptions  we  base  our 
health  care  reform  decisions  upon  over 
the  next  year  will  prove  wrong,  too. 
That's  why  we  must  proceed  with  cau- 
tion. 

Let  OB  find  what  works  and  what 
doesn't  work.  We  can  achieve  coverage 
of  all  Americans.  Let  us  do  it  right. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  on  the  way  out 
to  her  State  to  deal  with  the  disaster 
there.  She  has  asked  for  2  minutes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  she  be  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes  not  to  be  charged 
against  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California. 


CALIFORNIA  FIRES 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  and  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  this  regard. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  situation  in 
California  is  extraordinarily  serious, 
and  I  believe  the  President  will  most 
likely  declare  a  disaster  very  shortly.  I 
believe,  also,  based  on  the  fact  that  I 
have  had  a  lot  of  disaster  training.  I 
can  be  helpful  in  California  with 
FEMA.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  thing  of 
FEMA.  that  in  five  counties  they  im- 
mediately get  their  eligibility  people 
working  in  those  counties  so  they  are 
available.  Second.  I  think  Senator 
Boxer  will  be  joining  me,  and,  quite 
possibly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Bruce  Babbitt. 

It  is  my  request  of  the  leadership,  if 
possible,  to  move  up  the  cloture  vote. 
We  would  like  to  get  to  California  just 
as  soon  as  we  possibly  can.  The  most 
serious  fire  is  the  Laguna  fire,  which 
has  burned  8,000  acres,  destroyed  more 
than  300  homes,  has  1.000  firefighters 
and  125  engines;  25.000  people  have  been 
evacuated.  It  is  at  about  30  percent 
containment  with  no  control.  That  is 
the  fire  that  was  believed  to  have  been 
started  by  an  arsonist. 

They  are  hopeful  to  be  able  to  gain 
some  containment  on  it.  As  you  know. 


it  has  destroyed  a  school,  it  has  ap- 
proached the  town.  These  are  very 
large  and  very  serious  fires.  And.  with 
the  Santa  Ana  winds  blowing,  it  makes 
it  even  more  serious. 

I  would  li^e  to  say  just  one  thing  to 
the  people  J^  the  fire  area.  That  is.  we 
are  all  Califomians  for  one  reason.  We 
believe  we  can  conquer  things  like  this. 
Now  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  come 
together,  to  stand  together,  and  to  be 
helpful  to  one  another.  I  would  be 
hopeful  that  there  would  be  no  looting 
and  that  no  one  would  proceed  in  any 
way  other  than  a  helpful  manner,  to 
help  one  another.  We  can  survive  this 
and  we  will  if  we  work  together. 

I  yield  the  fioor  and  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much  for  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  approximately 
17  minutes  left  from  his  half-hour. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  our  thoughts  and  sym- 
pathies and  very  best  wishes  go  with 
our  colleagues  to  California  as  they 
deal  with  these  disasters.  As  one  who 
has  experienced  this  all  of  this  summer 
and  into  the  fall,  we  truly  understand 
the  problems  they  face. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  BOND.  I  wish  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington 
who  has  a  very  pressing  engagement 
himself  and  has  been  a  great  leader  in 
developing  health  care  proposals.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  Senator  Gorton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  those 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  just  a  few  moments  ago  lauded  the 
President,  his  administration,  and  Mrs. 
Clinton,  for  their  proposal  and  for  put- 
ting health  care  at  the  top  of  the  agen- 
da of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  did  so  accurately  and  did  so  in 
a  way  in  which  this  Senator  would  like 
to  join.  We  are  in  this  debate  because 
of  their  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  an 
important  first  step  toward  an  accom- 
modation, toward  a  melding  of  plans 
which  will  provide  health  care  security 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  a 
price  which  they  can  afford. 

This  Senator  wishes  to  associate 
himself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  on  a  number  of 
the  features  of  this  bill,  most  particu- 
larly the  attempt  to  create  a  baisic 
health  care  plan  by  statute  and  to 
share  his  apprehensions  that,  if  Con- 
gress places  itself  in  the  midst  of  that 
debate,  this  will  not  be  a  basic  health 
care  plan  but  the  most  expensive  which 
could  possibly  be  devised  under  any  set 
of  circumstances. 

This  Senator,  representing  the  State 
of  Washington,  however,  has  some  ex- 
tremely serious  concerns  about  other 
aspects  of  the  President's  plan.  The 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington 


in  the  spring  of  this  year,  at  the  insist- 
ence of  our  Governor,  passed  a  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform  which 
was  approved  by  a  wide  sector  of  the 
population  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
At  the  time  of  its  passage,  our  Gov- 
ernor came  to  Washington,  DC,  spoke 
to  President  and  Mrs.  Clinton,  and  was 
assured  that  the  Washington  State 
plan  would  be  a  pattern  for  the  Federal 
plan  and  that  the  State  would  be  able 
to  implement  what  its  legislature  had 
decided  to  do. 

This  Senator  got  the  same  assur- 
ances in  writing  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  from 
Mrs.  Clinton.  Reading  the  plan,  how- 
ever, those  promises  have  not  been 
kept.  The  State  of  Washington  will  not 
be  able  to  implement  its  plan.  Its  legis- 
lature will  have  to  meet  and  revamp  it 
totally  from  the  beginning.  The  plan 
which  the  President  has  is  far  more 
regulatory  and  far  more  centralized.  It 
is  far  more  exjjensive  from  the  point  of 
view  of  employers,  both  large  and 
small  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
President's  plan  includes  no  ERISA 
waivers  that  are  needed  by  Washington 
or  by  any  other  State  requiring  those 
waivers,  and  allows  fiexibility  to  the 
State  only  if  the  State  becomes  more 
regulatory  than  is  the  Federal  system 
and  goes  directly  to  a  single-payer 
plan. 

This  is  not  the  flexibility  which  the 
I)eople  of  the  State  of  Washington  were 
explicitly  promised  by  the  administra- 
tion. It  frustrates  all  of  the  work  that 
they  have  done  to  bring  people  to- 
gether and  says  that  work  has  been 
wasted. 

This  is  an  extremely  serious  problem. 
Our  citizens  do  not  want  and  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  taxed  twice  for  the  same  set 
of  services.  They  do  deserve  the  fiexi- 
bility to  carry  out  their  own  desires  in 
a  way  which  is  responsible,  which  pro- 
vides health  security  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  which  covers  every- 
one, which  is  universal  in  coverage  and 
which  will  not  inevitably  end  up  being 
the  tremendous  Cadillac  or  Mercedes  of 
a  specific  statutorially  imposed  plan 
that  is  inevitable  with  respect  to  the 
President's  bill. 

We  do  need  to  work  together.  We  do 
need  to  come  up  with  a  proposal  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can  af- 
ford which  guarantees  health  care  se- 
curity for  all  and  which  allows  States 
which  have  acted  responsibly  in  this 
area  to  enforce  and  to  administer  their 
own  plans.  I  regret  that  at  this  stage, 
the  President's  plan  does  not  do  so.  I 
trust  that  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, it  will  be  modified  very  much  in 
the  direction  of  suggestions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  others  who 
are  concerned  with  this  issue  and  be- 
come a  true  health  security  plan  for  all 
Americans  which  all  Americans  can  af- 
ford. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. I  think  he  has  done  an  outstanding 
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job  in  outlining  concerns  thai  many  of 
us  have  about  overregulation  in  the 
proposed  health  care  plans. 

Certainly.  I  can  understand  the  view 
as  a  Senator  from  Washington  he 
would  have  about  the  potential  denial 
of  fiexibility  for  that  State  to  deter- 
mine its  own  health  care  programs  and 
needs.  Similarly.  I  believe  that  the 
comments  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  outlined  the  real 
dangers  in  having  the  political  process 
try  to  determine  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  for  8  years,  and  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  the  old  adage  applied 
that,  "If  you  like  sausage  and  the  law, 
don't  watch  either  one  of  them  being 
made,"  If  it  ever  applied  to  the  legisla- 
tive process,  it  was  during  the  debates 
on  what  had  to  be  provided  in  terms  of 
health  insurance  and  health  care  cov- 
erage. That  is  the  political  process  at 
its  least  charming,  its  least  effective, 
and  its  most  costly. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  previous  hour,  I 
spoke  about  the  HEART  Program,  the 
program  that  many  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  are  supporting.  We  said  clear- 
ly that  we  believe  under  this  program 
we  do  achieve  universal  access  and  cov- 
erage to  all  Americans.  We  provide 
them  with  the  security  of  knowing 
there  is  health  insurance  or  their 
health  plan  is  not  going  to  be  canceled 
or  the  premiums  jacked  up  when  they 
get  sick.  If  they  move  from  job  to  job 
or  into  or  out  of  the  job  market,  they 
are  not  going  to  lose  their  insurance. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  pre- 
miums, but  they  will  either  gel  tax  de- 
ductions or.  if  they  are  poor,  they  will 
get  vouchers  to  pay  them,  but  they  will 
have  to  pay. 

We  also  believe  thai  competition  is 
working  today  where  employers  and 
other  purchasers  have  come  together 
and  they  have  used  information,  elec- 
tronically developed  information  to 
find  out  which  hospitals  and  doctors 
and  plans  provide  the  best  health  care. 

We  believe  that  can  assure  competi- 
tion and  will  drive  the  provision  of 
health  care  services  to  the  most  effec- 
tive and  least  costly. 

We  have  spoken  already,  and  I  have 
addressed  the  question  of  why  we  did 
not  go  for  employer  mandates.  Very 
simply,  they  cost  jobs,  particularly 
low-wage  jobs.  Also.  I  talked  about  the 
budgetary  dangers  of  promising  a  gold- 
plated  plan.  We  could  not  only  destroy 
the  health  care  services  in  this  coun- 
try, but  we  could  bankrupt  the  Federal 
Government  if  we  continue  to  provide 
more  and  more  expensive  plans  without 
paying  for  them. 

I  want  to  spend  just  2  minutes  to  talk 
about  why  we  believe  voluntary  co- 
operatives are  necessary  for  purchas- 
ing. Voluntary  entities  are  working 
now — they  were  established  in  Califor- 
nia and  other  States — they  are  working 
without  being  established  by  the  State 


but  by  individual  business  groups  in 
Cincinnati.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  and 
in  other  areas.  They  have  to  work  well 
if  they  are  voluntary  and  not  man- 
dated. They  have  to  provide  good  serv- 
ice. 

I  was  a  little  bit  concerned  as  I 
flipped  through  the  Health  Security 
Act.  I  apologize;  I  have  not  read  it  all 
yet  and  may  not.  but  I  went  through  to 
see  what  these  mandatory  alliances 
that  everybody  would  have  to  acquire 
their  health  insurance  for  would  do. 
They  are  not  just  purchasing  coopera- 
tives. They  would  monitor  premiums 
to  ensure  they  stay  below  120  percent 
of  the  weighted  average;  they  would  es- 
tablish a  fee  schedule  for  fee-for-serv- 
ice  plans;  they  would  update  rates  of 
fee  schedules;  they  would  monitor  the 
budget,  and  if  it  turns  out  that  spend- 
ing more  than  the  National  Health 
Board,  the  Federal  Government  says  is 
appropriate,  they  would  reduce  pay- 
ments to  meet  the  budget.  People  are 
going  to  get  their  health  care  rationed 
by  these  mandatory  health  alliances. 

The  alliances  would  be  required  to 
ensure  the  enrollment  of  all  eligibles. 
Where  there  is  oversubscription,  if  too 
many  people  are  on  a  fee-for-service 
plan,  then  they  engage  In  random  se- 
lection. If  you  go  to  an  alliance,  you 
might  not  get  the  plan  you  want  be- 
cause they  have  to  live  under  a  budget 
and  that  limits  them. 

They  would  approve  or  disapprove 
marketing  promotional  materials  pro- 
vided by  the  health  plans  and  they 
would  require  health  plans  to  serve 
designated  community  service  provid- 
ers. 

These  are  regulatory  activities  that  I 
do  not  believe  are  the  proper  mandate 
of  Government  or  supposedly  a  vol- 
untary purchaising  cooperative. 

We  want  to  work  together  with  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
ensure  universal  access  and  coverage 
for  health  benefits  that  cannot  be 
taken  away  if  you  get  sick  and  cost 
containment  through  competition. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  approximately  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
our  dear  colleague  from  Missouri  for 
yielding. 

As  we  all  know,  yesterday  we  finally 
got  a  copy  of  the  President's  bill,  and 
the  most  striking  thing  to  me  about 
the  President's  Health  Security  Act  is 
that  with  all  the  discussion  about  uni- 
versal coverage,  with  all  the  discussion 
about  guaranteeing  that  Americans  get 
health  insurance  and  keep  it,  when  I 
look  at  this  bill,  I  find  that  19  pages  of 
this  bill  have  to  do  with  universal  cov- 
erage and  1,323  pages  of  this  bill  have 
to  do  basically  with  the  Government 
taking  over  and  running  the  health 
care  system  of  America. 


The  President  said  yesterday  that  he 
was  willing  to  compromise  on  health 
care  and  so  are  we.  We  think  we  can 
work  with  the  President  to  help  Ameri- 
cans get  a  good  insurance  policy  and  to 
help  Americans  keep  that  insurance 
policy.  If  they  change  jobs,  we  want  to 
change  the  system  so  they  do  not  lose 
their  insurance.  If  they  get  sick,  we 
want  to  change  the  system  to  ensure 
they  do  not  lose  their  insurance.  But 
where  there  is  going  to  be  a  major  dif- 
ference— a  difference  in  philosophy,  a 
difference  in  values,  a  difference  in  be- 
lief about  how  markets  work  and  how 
Government  does  not  work — is  not 
about  the  19  pages  having  to  do  with 
universal  coverage;  it  is  about  the  1.323 
pages  that  have  to  do  with  the  Govern- 
ment taking  over  the  health  care  sys- 
tem. 

The  real  debate  is  not  going  to  be 
about  helping  Americans  get  covered. 
The  real  debate  is  whether  or  not  we 
can  control  cost  by  trying  to  promote 
price  sensitivity  and  price  competition, 
which  is  the  basic  Republican  approach 
and,  quite  frankly,  the  American  ap- 
proach. We  do  not  have  efficiency  in 
providing  food  to  the  American  people 
because  of  the  Government.  We  do  not 
have  efficiency  in  terms  of  producing 
automobiles  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  do  not  have  efficiency  in  pro- 
viding housing  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  efficiency  in  those  areas 
because  of  price  competition,  and  we 
want  to  bring  that  price  competition  to 
medicine. 

That  is  what  the  debate  is  about: 
Shall  we  deal  with  costs  by  having  the 
Government  run  the  health  care  sys- 
tem? Is  there  anybody  who  can  believe 
that  by  having  the  Government  take 
over  the  health  care  system  that  we 
are  going  to  reduce  costs,  that  we  are 
going  to  reduce  paperwork,  that  we  are 
going  to  reduce  bureaucracy? 

I  sometimes  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if 
this  is  a  joke  or  a  debate. 

I  wish  to  share  one  little  interesting 
thing  with  my  colleagues  this  morning 
which  I  think  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  doublespeak  of  this  bill  on  a  fun- 
damentally important  subject. 

Let  me  begin  on  page  15.  On  page  15 
of  the  President's  bill,  we  have  a  sub- 
heading that  everybody  is  going  to  love 
to  see.  It  says: 

Protection  of  Consumer  Choice. 

The  President  is  very  sensitive  be- 
cause he  knows  his  bill  limits 
consumer  choice,  but  he  does  not  want 
the  American  people  to  know  it.  So  he 
has  a  subheading: 

Protection  of  Consumer  Choice. 

Then  he  says: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  following: 

And  the  big  item  is: 

An  individual  who  is  not  an  eligible  Indi- 
vidual from  purchasing  health  insurance 
(other  than  through  a  regional  alliance). 

In  other  words,  if  you  are  ineligible 
for  this  plan,  you  can  go  out  and  buy 
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private  health  Insurance.  It  sounds 
good.  But  then  you  look  back  to  page 
14.  You  find  out  who  is  eligible: 

A  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States, 
an  alien  permanently  residing  in  the  United 
States;  a  long-term  nonimmigrant. 

Who  is  eligible  to  buy  private  health 
Insurance  under  the  President's  plan? 
It  looks  to  me  like  an  illegal  alien.  No- 
body else  would  qualify  for  this 
consumer  choice.  The  real  story  on  this 
issue.  Mr.  President,  is  over  on  page 
239.  And  when  the  American  people  un- 
derstand this  provision,  the  President's 
plan  to  have  the  Government  take  over 
the  health  care  system  is  going  to  die 
a  quick  and  deserved  death.  Let  me 
read  it: 

No  health  plan,  insurer,  or  any  other  per- 
son may  offer  to  any  eligible  individual— 

That  is  everybody  in  America  but  il- 
legal immigrants— 

a  supplemental  health  benefit  policy  that 
duplicates  any  coverage  provided  in  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package. 

That  provision  on  page  239  cancels 
the  private  insurance  policy  of  vir- 
tually every  person  living  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  Now.  what  hap- 
pens if  somebody  tries  to  sell  you  a  pri- 
vate insurance  policy,  remembering 
that  this  is  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica we  are  talking  about.  What  happens 
is,  and  this  is  on  page  241: 

An  entity  that  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  any  provision  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  offering  of  a  supplemental 
health  benefit  policy  to  any  individual  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  monetary  penalty  (not 
to  exceed  $10,000)  for  each  such  violation. 

ki  other  words,  under  the  President's 
plan,  if  you  work  for  a  normal  com- 
pany with  200  employees,  your  health 
insurance  is  going  to  be  canceled.  You 
are  going  to  have  to  buy  health  insur- 
ance and  health  care  through  a  govern- 
ment collective.  Anybody  who  tries  to 
sell  you  private  health  insurance  can 
be  fined  JIO.OOO  for  trying  to  do  it.  Is 
that  consumer  choice,  when  you  can- 
not go  out  and  buy  a  private  health  in- 
surance policy  from  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield?  Is  this  a  free  country?  That  is 
the  relevant  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLENGS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
30  minutes  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  proceed  for 
15  minutes  under  that  30-minute  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  15  minutes. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE-TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement,  I  am  very  saddened 
to  see  the  attack  strategy  of  our  ad- 


ministration, the  dissembling,  and  out- 
right fraud  they  have  resorted  to  in 
their  campaign  to  sell  this  agreements 
an  agreement  that  is  clearly  to  the  det- 
riment of  U.S.  economic  interests. 

The  President  earlier  this  week  tout- 
ed his  White  House  tent  display  of 
products  the  United  States  exports  to 
Mexico.  He  pushed  the  theme.  "Why 
Can't  We?"  And  he  was  very  passionate 
about  the  United  States:  "Don't  tell 
me  we  can't  compete  with  little  Mex- 
ico." 

That  is 'a  complete  misstatement  of 
what  is  at  issue  with  NAFTA.  It  is  not 
the  worker  of  the  United  States  failing 
to  compete  with  the  worker  of  Mexico. 
It  is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
failing  to  compete  with  the  President 
of  Mexico.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  democratically  elected  ex- 
ecutive whose  power  is  checked,  gen- 
erally speaking,  by  the  power  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  the  President  and  the 
Congress  that  have  burdened  U.S.  in- 
dustry with  huge,  mandated  costs  of 
production.  We  come  in.  Republican 
and  Democrat.  President  and  Congress, 
and  we  require  that  businesses  foot  the 
bill  for  Social  Security,  health  care, 
safe  working  place,  safe  machinery, 
plant  closing  notice,  parental  leave, 
clean  air,  clean  water,  and  so  on.  And 
every  one  of  these  mandated  costs  in- 
creases the  cost  of  U.S.  production.  In 
contrast,  the  President  of  Mexico,  vir- 
tually a  dictator,  assures  that  regula- 
tion of  industry  exists  on  paper  only— 
is  not  enforced— and  that  independent 
labor  unions  are  strangled  in  the  cra- 
dle. 

So  we  face  a  totally  incongruous  sit- 
uation of  free  United  States  markets 
and  free  United  States  labor  competing 
with  controlled  Mexican  markets  and 
controlled  Mexican  labor.  This  is  a 
sure-lose  situation  for  the  United 
States.  Look  at  what  has  happened  in  a 
similarly  incongruous  trade  relation- 
ship with  China.  In  a  5-year  period,  we 
have  gone  to  a  S23  billion  annual  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  trade  with  China.  And 
if  they  think  this  is  the  model  for  pro- 
ceeding now  with  Mexico,  they  are 
crazy.  If  so,  why  not  get  a  free  trade 
agreement  with  China,  which  has  pris- 
on labor  and  strict  control  by  the  Com- 
munist government? 

Do  not  dare  question  the  ability  of 
the  U.S.  worker  to  compete.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  recently  ran  an 
article  titled  "U.S.  Still  Leads  the 
Pack  on  Productivity."  The  article 
confirmed  that,  with  respect  to  na- 
tional output  per  capita,  with  respect 
to  labor  productivity,  with  respect  to 
manufacturing  productivity  the  Amer- 
ican worker  is  No.  1  by  far.  Japan  and 
Europe  trail  way  behind. 

We  are  No.  1,  yet  we  have  cut  back 
our  real  wages  in  the  United  States. 
Our  take-home  pay  has  been  going 
down  the  last  20  years  and  we  are  still 
the  most  productive.  So  do  not  preen 
at  the  White  House  with   these  tents 


and  toys.  And  do  not  portray  this 
cross-border  competition  as  some  kind 
of  sports  show  by  saying,  yes,  we  can 
compete  with  little  Mexico.  It  is  he, 
the  President,  we,  the  Government, 
who  are  not  competing  with  the  Gov- 
ernment down  there. 

The  next  dissembling  point,  of 
course,  is  to  plead  that,  well,  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  going  to  lose  jobs  to  Mex- 
ico anyway.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
personal  experience  in  this  light.  I  have 
been  championing  now  for  27  years  the 
adoption  of  a  textile  bill.  It  was  passed 
five  times,  vetoed  four  times,  but 
passed  in  this  Senate  five  times.  Each 
time  I  have  been  in  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  executives  and  labor 
leaders  of  the  textile  industry. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  been  fear- 
ful of  for  the  last  7  years  is  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — 
GATT— the  Uruguay  round.  GATT  in- 
cludes a  proposal  that  would  phase  out 
our  multifiber  arrangement  regarding 
textiles. 

Interestingly,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion U.S.  Trade  Representative  pro- 
duced a  study  showing  that  GATT's 
phaseout  of  the  multifiber  arrange- 
ment would  lose  over  a  million  U.S. 
jobs.  Carla  Hills  deep-sixed  that  par- 
ticular report.  This  was  followed  by  a 
study  by  the  Wharton  School  of  Busi- 
ness showing  we  would  lose  1,300,000 
jobs  and  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
industries  would  be  devastated. 

Now  comes  NAFTA.  The  textile  in- 
dustry stands  to  lose  a  million  jobs, 
but  many  executives  in  the  industry  do 
not  care  about  it.  I  quote  one  leading 
voice,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my 
own  State  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Springs  Industry.  He  says: 

We  will  always  lose  the  lowest  paying, 
least  productive  firms  in  any  industry.  That 
is  the  free  market  system. 

That  is  Mr.  Walter  Elijah.  Now,  this 
is  what  disturbs  this  particular  Sen- 
ator. As  their  representative,  the  tex- 
tile industry  wants  me  to  say,  "Oh,  no, 
we  cannot  lose  a  million  jobs  because 
of  GATT,  but  let  us  endorse  NAFTA,  it 
is  OK  to  lose  a  million  jobs." 

By  the  way,  do  not  construe  my  op- 
position to  NAFTA  as  blanket  opposi- 
tion to  free  trade.  I  supported  and 
voted  for  the  Canadian  Free-Trade 
Agreement  because  our  two  countries 
have  similar  standards  of  living  and 
the  same  free  press,  free  markets,  clean 
judiciary,  and  so  on. 

But  Mexico  is  a  very  different  story, 
with  its  one-party  State,  corrupt  judi- 
ciary. Government-manipulated  trade 
unions,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  after  months  of  deny- 
ing that  NAFTA  will  cost  U.S.  jobs,  the 
administration  has  now  moved  to  cre- 
ate a  S3  billion  fund  to  provide  relief  to 
communities  that  will  be  devastated  by 
NAFTA.  This  morning's  Washington 
Post  reports  a  proposed  new  $3  billion 
North  American  Development  Bank  to 
help  clean  up  the  job-loss  wreckage 
that  NAFTA  will  inflict. 
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Well,  that  is  good  news  to  this  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  because,  hav- 
ing myself  carpetbagged  in  the  North- 
east 30  years  ago,  now  Mexico  is  car- 
petbagging  in  my  own  backyard  in 
South  Carolina. 

As  companies  now  based  in  South 
Carolina  depart  for  Mexico,  now  I  will 
have  a  source  of  compensation  for 
thousands  of  South  Carolinians  who 
will  lose  their  jobs. 

It  is  too  bad  we  do  not  have  a  devel- 
opment bank  for  South  Carolinians 
who  have  already  lost  their  jobs  to 
Mexico — unemployed  workers  from 
Cummins  Engine  in  Charleston,  Pratt 
Read  in  Liberty,  Kyocera  in  Conway, 
United  Technologies  in  Bennettsville, 
Rotron  in  Orangeburg.  I  visited  the 
new  Kyocera  plant  in  Mexico  2  weeks 
ago.  Kyocera  laid  off  681  in  Myrtle 
Beach  and  another  153  in  Conway. 

So  I  am  going  to  call  up  the  folks 
down  in  Horry  County  and  tell  them  we 
will  have  welfare  now  for  the  834  jobs 
lost  there. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  address  the 
matter  of  Lee  lacocca's  TV  ads  in  sup- 
port of  NAFTA.  I  know  lacocca  well, 
having  worked  with  him  a  decade  ago 
to  extend  a  $1.5  billion  loan  guarantee 
to  bail  out  Chrysler. 

I  will  ask  Lee  lacocca  to  withdraw 
his  ad  because  it  is  absolutely  false,  an 
absolute  fraud,  and  he  knows  it.  He 
says: 

Let  us  not  twist  the  facts.  We  are  worried 
about  the  wrong  thing  at  the  time  and  the 
wrong  place.  NAFTA  opens  up  Mexico  to  our 
machine  tools,  computers,  cars,  trucks,  elec- 
tronics— 

But  Business  Week  exposes  the  real 
game,  which  is  to  export  to  Mexico  not 
products  but  investment  and  factories. 
which  will  then  be  used  to  produce  for 
the  United  States  market.  Quoting 
from  a  March  16,  1992,  article  in  Busi- 
ness Week: 

Even  if  negotiations  for  a  NAFTA  bog 
down.  Big  Three  executives  expect  the  Mexi- 
can auto  industry  to  double  by  the  year  2000 
to  2  million  vehicles.  And  with  an  agree- 
ment, says  Ford  Motor  de  Mexico  President 
Victor  Barrelro,  "We  could  be  making  3  mil- 
lion units  a  year  here,  or  more," 

The  same  article  quotes  one  Big 
Three  executive  in  Mexico  City:  "We 
would  put  a  lot  more  plants  in  Mexico 
if  it  were  not  for  the  UAW." 

That  tells  the  story.  The  UAW  is  try- 
ing to  maintain  standard  of  living, 
health  care,  and  jobs. 

We  would  put  a  lot  more  plants  in  Mexico 
if  It  were  not  for  the  UAW. 

Of  course,  we  well  understand  Mr.  la- 
cocca's enthusiasm  for  Mexico  and 
NAFTA.  As  chairman  at  Chrysler,  he 
built  an  engine  plant  in  Rames  Arizpe; 
expanded  his  Toluca.  Mexico,  plant  by 
$100  million,  and  built  a  new  truck 
plant  at  Alargo  Roberto  with  a  capac- 
ity of  150,000  vehicles. 

Incidentally,  Chrysler  pays  the  25 
percent  on  the  trucks  they  import  from 
Mexico.  With  NAFTA,  that  tariff  is  re- 
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duced  to  12.5  percent  immediately, 
then  phased  to  zero  in  5  years. 

It  is  not  just  the  Big  Three.  Nissan  is 
investing  $1  billion  in  a  new  plant  in 
Mexico.  'Volkswagen  has  announced  a 
$1  billion  investment  in  their  plant  in 
Mexico.  Those  cars  will  be  produced 
not  for  the  Mexican  market,  but  for 
the  United  States  market. 

The  sucking  sound  is  not  only  caused 
by  investment  and  jobs  leaving  the 
United  States  for  Mexico.  The  sucking 
sound  is  caused  by  investment  from 
Asia  and  from  Europe  locating  in  Mex- 
ico as  a  duty-free  export  platform  for 
flooding  the  United  States  consumer 
market.  That  is  the  big  game  under 
chapter  11  of  NAFTA.  European  and 
Asian  investors  get  security  that  they 
cannot  get  from  the  Mexican  dictator- 
ship government  right  now  without 
NAFTA's  safeguards. 

Along  comes  the  Special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, Ambassador  Kantor  last 
week,  and  he  parroted  the  same  line.  I 
quote  again  from  lacocca's  pro-NAFTA 
ad. 

Now  the  Ja[>anese  and  Europeans  think 
NAFTA  is  a  bad  deal.  Why?  Because  it  is 
good  for  us  and  It  Is  bad  for  them.  It  puts 
them  on  the  outside  looking  In  on  the  big- 
gest market  in  the  world. 

It  puts  them  on  the  outside,  shipping 
into  the  biggest  market  in  the  world. 
Who  is  kidding  whom?  I  asked  Mickey 
Kantor.  I  said,  "Mr.  Ambassador,  you 
show  me  one  article  that  says  folks  are 
against  NAFTA  in  Asia.  Show  me  one 
article  that  says  folks  are  against 
NAFTA  in  Europe."  On  the  contrary, 
Europe  and  Asia  are  gung-ho  for 
NAFTA  for  their  own  selfish  reasons. 

I  recently  returned  from  the  British- 
American  Parliamentary  Union  in  Ed- 
inburgh. There  were  Senators  there, 
and  13  British  parliamentarians.  The 
British  were  constantly  chattering: 
"NAFTA,  you  go  ahead  with  NAFTA." 

It  got  so  oppressive  that  I  finally 
said,  "Wait  a  minute.  What  about  Tur- 
key and  the  Common  Market?  You 
don't  mind  Turkey  in  NATO,  where 
they  are  fighting  and  dying  for  you, 
but  you  don't  want  the  Turks  to  trade 
with  you  within  the  Common  Market?" 

He  said,  "That  is  insulting." 

I  said,  "That  is  the  fact.  You  support 
NAFTA  because  you  plan  to  set  up 
plants  there  with  the  Asians  in  order  to 
export  duty  free  into  the  richest  mar- 
ket in  the  entire  world." 

Look  at  this  headline  from  the 
Japanesse  press:  "Bank  of  Tokyo  Bull- 
ish on  Mexico." 

I  quote  from  the  article: 

Manufacturers  and  exporters  to  the  United 
States  market  would  obviously  benefit  by  lo- 
cating In  Mexico  where  their  products  cross- 
ing the  border  north  would  not  be  subject  to 
Uriffs. 

I  quote  further: 

Mr.  Hayama  said,  "Some  Japanese  compa- 
nies may  have  bad  memories  of  the  Mexican 
Government's  attempts  to  enforce  policies 
on  forelgrn  ownership  and  Industrial  strategy. 
But  I  believe  that  once  Mexico  is  part  of 


NAFTA,  its  government  will  find  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  change  policy  at  its  own  conven- 
ience. Moreover,  since  Mexico  will  be  con- 
cerned about  being  overwhelmed  by  the  gi- 
gantic United  States  economy,  it  likely  will 
want  substantial  Japanese  investment  aa  a 
counterbalance. ' ' 

Let  me  cite  an  article  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  titled,  "U.S. -Mexican 
Firms  Join  to  Provide  Real  Estate 
Services." 

In  the  article,  Frank  Binswanger  is 
quoted  saying: 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of 
movement  by  European.  American,  suid  Jap- 
anese companies  into  Mexico  to  take  advan- 
tage of  NAFTA. 

A  1992  headline  in  the  Dally  News 
Record  reads:  "NAFTA  No  Barrier  to 
Apparel  From  Asia." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  reports 
that  Chinese  textile  companies  are  ne- 
gotiating joint  ventures  to  move  pro- 
duction behind  the  trade  barriers  into 
their  No.  1  market,  the  United  States. 
The  Journal  quotes  an  Asian  business- 
man saying,  "Let  there  be  no  doubt. 
Exemption  from  quotas  and  duties  is 
the  main  motive  for  the  venture."  The 
article  notes  that  the  Shanghai  Textile 
Bureau  bought  100,000  square  feet  of 
land  in  the  Mexican  trade  zone  for  a 
textile  factory. 

Rho  Tae  Woo,  the  President  of  South 
Korea,  said  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce that  the  proposed  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Accord  would  boost 
Korean  investments  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  kidding  whom 
about  the  Asians  being  afraid  of 
NAFTA?  This  is  another  strawman  in 
the  NAFTA  debate.  That  is  the  whole 
fraud.  And  they  do  not  want  to  have 
any  debate  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
They  put  on  these  tent  shows,  orches- 
trate articles  in  the  press,  and  buy 
these  double  page  pro-NAFTA  ads.  la- 
cocca says  support  for  NAFTA  is  a  "no 
brainer."  Mark  Twain  said,  "The  truth 
is  such  a  precious  thing  it  should  be 
used  very  sparingly."  That  is  the  la- 
cocca philosophy. 

"So  let  us  not  build  a  wall  around 
ourselves  just  when  they  are  coming 
down  all  over  the  world,"  says  lacocca. 

Break  down  a  wall?  We  are  trying  to 
break  down  the  wall  of  one-party  rule 
and  corruption  down  there  in  Mexico. 
We  want  to  open  it  up  with  a  common 
market  approach,  to  build  democracy, 
and  build  the  economic  strength  of 
both  countries.  We  are  for  Mexico.  We 
are  for  the  Common  Market  approach. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  be  sold  this  bill 
of  goods  on  NAFTA  which  is  going  to 
inflict  very  real  hann  on  the  economy 
of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  leader  for 
the  extra  time. 

Mr.  DASCHLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota is  recognized. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  a  certain  amount  of 
time  has  been  designated  to  the  major- 
ity for  morning  business  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  15  min- 
utes be  extended  5  minutes,  to  make  it 
20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes at  this  time. 

I  rise  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues 
this  morning  in  congratulating  the 
President  and  the  First  Lady  for  the 
presentation  of  the  Health  Security 
Act  yesterday  in  Statuary  Hall.  I  com- 
mend them  not  only  for  making  the 
presentation  but  for  the  specificity 
with  which  they  have  now  addressed 
comprehensive  health  care  reform  in 
this  country. 

The  President,  in  elaborate  detail, 
outlined  exactly  what  his  intentions 
are.  He  committed  himself  a  month  ago 
to  six  very  important  principles  when 
he  enunciated  his  goals  for  health  care 
reform.  Yesterday,  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  exactly  what  he  has  in 
mind  as  he  addressed  each  and  every 
one  of  those  principles.  I  hope  over  the 
next  several  months,  as  we  examine 
the  worthiness  of  each  of  those  prin- 
ciples, we  also  ensure  that  we  define 
those  principles  exactly. 

There  is  a  big  difference,  for  example, 
Mr.  President,  in  talking  about  the 
need  for  universal  coverage  when  some 
of  the  competing  plans  also  talk  about 
something  universal — but  it  is  not  cov- 
erage, it  is  access.  The  President  out- 
lines his  strategy  for  providing  univer- 
sal coverage  to  every  single  American. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  talk  about  security— security 
for  every  American  regardless  of  his  or 
her  circumstance.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  providing  universal 
coverage  and,  as  many  of  the  other 
plans  do,  providing  some  degree  of  ad- 
ditional access.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
important  distinction. 

The  President  has  also  indicated  ex- 
actly how  he  intends  to  acquire  sav- 
ings, another  principle  he  announced, 
along  with  simplicity,  choice,  quality, 
and  responsibility.  The  President  speci- 
fies in  elaborate  detail  how  he  fulfills 
each  of  these  principles,  and  his  meth- 
od for  achieving  these  goals  will  be  the 
subject  of  Intense  scrutiny  over  the 
next  several  months,  as  it  should  be. 
So  I  commend  the  President  and  this 
administration  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  us  to  this  point. 

Let  me  also  commend  the  large  num- 
ber of  cosponsors  who  have  indicated 
they,  too,  want  to  be  part  of  the  in- 
creasing momentum  for  health  care  re- 
form, led  by  the  President.  They  are: 
the  Presiding  Officer,  Senator  Akaka; 
Senator  Baucus;  Senator  Boxer;  Sen- 
ator   Bumpers;    Senator    Nighthorse 


Campbell;  Senator  Conrad;  Senator 
Dodd;  Senator  Feinstein;  Senator 
Glenn;  Senator  Graham;  Senator  Har- 
kin;  Senator  INOUYE;  Senator  Jef- 
fords; Senator  Kennedy;  Senator 
Leahy;  Senator  Levin;  Senator 
Mathews;  Senator  Metzenbaum;  Sen- 
ator MiKULSKi;  Senator  Mitchell;  Sen- 
ator Moseley-Braun;  Senator  Moy- 
nihan;  Senator  Murray;  Senator  Pell; 
Senator  Pryor;  Senator  Reid;  Senator 
Rieole;  Senator  Rockefeller;  Senator 
Simon;  and  Senator  Wofford. 

Mr.  President,  already  31  Senators 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Health  Security  Act.  We 
have  20  more  to  go,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  over  a  period  of  time  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  will  have. 

This  is  a  historic  opportunity.  It  is 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  address,  in  a 
comprehensible  way,  a  problem  that 
has  been  undermining  the  economy, 
and  the  fabric  of  our  society  for  too 
long.  It  is  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
address  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and 
complex  domestic  Issues  facing  our 
country,  but  I  believe  it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  prove  to  the  American 
people  that  we  have  the  capacity  to  ad- 
dress and  solve  a  problem  as  con- 
sequential as  this.  We  need  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  American  people  when  this 
day  is  done  that  we  have,  in  a  con- 
structive, bipartisan  way,  led  the  coun- 
try to  a  new  day  in  providing  health  se- 
curity and  savings  to  all  citizens.  We 
must  be  able  to  assure  all  children  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  receive  health 
care  for  their  entire  lives.  We  must  be 
able  to  tell  workers  that  they  no 
longer  have  to  worry  about  whether 
they  work  for  an  employer  who  pro- 
vides insurance  or  an  employer  who 
does  not,  because  that  worker  will  al- 
ways have  coverage.  That  is  the  kind  of 
leadership  our  people  want  from  this 
Congress.  This  is  our  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  we  can  lead,  that  we 
can  provide  innovative  approaches  to 
solving  the  problems  this  country 
faces. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  cynicism 
about  that.  Mr.  President,  about 
whether  we  have  it  within  ourselves  to 
put  partisanship  aside,  to  put  all  of  the 
special  interests  outside  of  this  Con- 
gress where  they  belong  as  we  begin  to 
grapple  with  this  problem. 

Americans  are  saying:  Show  me.  If 
you  want  my  respect  and  support,  then 
show  me  that  you  can  take  a  problem 
Eis  important  as  this  and  solve  it.  Show 
me.  Prove  to  me  that  my  cynicism  is 
not  warranted. 

Well.  I  hope  that  as  we  begin  this  de- 
bate, we  can  deal  with  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  single  biggest  obstacle  facing 
us.  That  obstacle,  Mr.  President,  is 
misinformation.  It  is  perpetrated  by 
special  interests  who  do  not  want  this 
legislation  passed.  It  is  peri)etrated  by 
people  even  within  this  body  who  do 
not  feel  the  need  to  pass  comprehensive 
health   care   reform.   There   will   be   a 


good  deal  of  misinformation,  and  it  is 
up  to  us  to  sort  it  all  out. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  degree  of 
hyperbole  that  I  have  already  heard 
about  socialized  medicine  and  all  of  the 
old  rhetoric  that  we  have  heard  for 
years  and  years  that  has  kept  us  from 
passing  comprehensive  health  care  re- 
form. So  let  us  beware  that  we  are 
going  to  hear  misinformation  and  hy- 
perbole, and  it  is  important  that  we  fil- 
ter it  out. 

In  that  regard.  I  do  hope  that  we  hold 
all  health  reform  plans  to  the  same 
standard  of  scrutiny  to  which  we  hold 
the  President's  plan.  I  do  hope  that  as 
we  analyze  the  Health  Security  Act.  we 
put  all  of  the  plans  side  by  side  and 
evaluate  just  what  they  do.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  had  that  opportunity,  and 
in  so  many  of  the  categories  that  we 
agree  are  important,  the  competing 
plans  fall  miserably  short.  Many  do  not 
provide  universal  coverage.  Many  do 
not  provide  a  plan  for  savings.  Many  do 
not  provide  a  comprehensive  financing 
scheme.  Many  do  not  require  personal 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

So  if,  indeed,  we  are  going  to  analyze 
all  the  plans  and  look  at  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  let  us  com- 
pare them  in  an  honest  way. 

In  that  regard,  I  must  say  I  am  very 
disappointed  at  today's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  for  the  cursory  man- 
ner with  which  it  tried  to  compare  var- 
ious health  reform  plans.  The  chart 
they  printed  is  a  real  disappointment.  I 
believe  they  can  do  better  than  this. 
For  example,  when  I  look  at  the  financ- 
ing category,  the  chart  says  the  way 
that  Senator  Chafee  intends  to  finance 
his  plan  la  to  limit  deductions  on  pre- 
miums and  reduce  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid spending.  Is  that  the  entire  financ- 
ing mechanism?  For  the  Clinton  plan, 
they  list  several  financing  sources:  an 
employer  payroll  premium,  an  em- 
ployee contribution,  a  75-cent  cigarette 
tax,  and  a  1-percent  payroll  tax  on 
large  employers.  They  have  quite  a  bit 
of  detail  when  it  comes  to  the  Health 
Security  Act.  But  when  they  discuss 
the  Chafee,  Cooper.  Michel  or  Gramm 
plans,  they  do  not  have  nearly  the 
same  level  of  detail.  For  the  Gramm 
plan,  for  example,  all  it  lists  is  a  cut  in 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Does  this 
imply  that  a  cut  in  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid is  going  to  finance  the  entire 
health  care  system? 

Let  us  be  more  thorough  and  honest 
as  we  analyze  these  plans. 

I  think  it  is  important  as  we  look  at 
these  proposals  that  we  analyze  them 
correctly,  in  a  way  that  gives  us  the 
best  information,  in  a  way  that  com- 
pares apples  to  apples  and  oranges  to 
oranges. 

There  was  an  article  this  morning  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  I  feel  does 
merit  mention  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
President.  The  article  discussed  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Health  Security  Act  will 
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have  on  small  businesses  It  contains  a  alliances  to  levy  a  fixed  contribution  for  was  an  important  moment.  It  was  the 
chart  that  describes  in  very  elaborate  each  employee  category:  single  person,  cou-  second  in  a  series  of  stages  that  we  will 
detail  what  your  responsibility  will  be  P'.«'  '*"5il„r'^^4Jl,t"inri^'^onrL^,finvPr  »«^  °^^^  ^^^  "^'"^  ^^^^^^  months,  the 
if  you  have  a  certain  wage  and  if  you  ^  fo^VSy  iucTesnegrrr^  ^wte't^^  Tt'^Z'  t^^ /o-al  introduction  of 
work  in  a  certain  firm.  That,  of  course,  er  both  spouses  work,  or  how  many  children  the  President  s  bill,  perhaps  withm  the 
is  determined  in  part  by  the  size  of  the  they  have,"  the  Clinton  briefing  paper  says,  next  couple  of  weeks.  With  formal  in- 
firm and  also  the  level  of  wages.  (In  cases  of  two-income  couples,  both  em-  troduction  comes  the  official  consider- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be  ployers  will  pay  the  price.)  ation  of  the  plan.  Let  that  consider- 

printed  in  the  Record.  "^re  are   two  examples  provided  by  the  ation  begin.  Let  us  analyze  these  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  ^^'^e  House  illustrating  how  the  Clinton  j^et  us  develop  in  a  bipartisan  way  the 

was    ordered     to    be     printed    in     the  P'^"  *°""'  ^^^"'^  ^""^^^  employers.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^            ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

V\X)WVR.  SHOP 

Record,  as  follows:  °  ^               ..„^  sure  we  all  have  the  same  facts. 

WHAT  SMALL-BUSINESS  OWNERS  FACE  UNDER  J;,'ll^J,^,C""n^eT^l\^ee"ZS^^  ^  V'^'^  '^^  ^°°'- 

HEALTH  PLAN  LT-M^tt    Jat    aJJ'LoU    M^tt  fs  a  li  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

(By  Eugene  Carlson)  year-old  high  school  student  who  works  part-  Chair    recognizes    the     Senator    from 

Washinoton.— On  the  morning  after  the  of-  time  after  school.  Jane  and  Scott  work  full  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  WOFFORD]. 

flcial  unveiling  of  President  Clinton's  mas-  time.  The  shop's  average  payroll,  which  In-  Mr.    DASCHLE.    Mr.    President,    will 

sive  health-care  legislation,   small-business  eludes  the  Joneses'  salary,  is  $17,000  per  year  the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment  for  me 

owners  will  be  facing  a  single  question:  What  per  worker.  to  make  a  unanimous  consent  request? 

do  I  do?  Without  figuring  in  subsidies,  the  flower  „     wOFFORD   I  vield 

The  simple  answer:  nothing,  for  now,  but  shop  would  pay  the  employer  share  of  $1,546  *           wr  r  u       .     y 

stay  tuned.  each  for  Scott  and  Jane  for  a  single-person  " 

The    plan    naturally    is   subject    to    great  policy,  and  $2,479  each  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

change,  or  even  defeat,  in  Congress.  In  any  for  a  two-parent  policy— a  total  of  $8,050. 

event,  the  administration  says  it  will  take  But   subsidies    for   small    business   would  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 

three  years  of  groundwork  to  provide  health  limit  the  shop's  contribution  for  each  em-  half  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unan- 

coverage  under  the  new  plan  for  even  the  ployee  to  5.3%  of  the  average  payroll.  The  jmous  consent   that  when   the   Senate 

first  15%  of  the  U.S.  population.  While  the  shop  would  pay  no  more  than  $901  a  year  for  resumes  consideration  of  H  R   3167    the 

program  could  begin  in  some  states  as  early  each  worker.  For  all  four  workers  and  their  ,,np„ni„vmpnt    hill     thprp    he    a.    time 

as  1996.  coverage  for  all  Americans  isn't  ex-  dependents,   the  cost  would  total  no  more  ,"°®'"P'°^/^®°i„,,,'!i'  f]z  ity^^L  *  „  V^! 

pected  until  Jan.  1.  1998.  And  with  congres-  than  $3,604  a  year.  lim U,  of  40  minutes  for  debate  on  the 

sional  debate  over  the  plan  likely  to  last  for  Because  Matt  would  be  covered  under  his  Nlckles  amendment  No.   1089,  with  no 

months,  the  start-up  in  many  states  could  parent's   policy,    the   flower  shop   wouldn't  second    degree    amendments    in    order; 

take  even  longer.  contribute  toward  his  health  insurance.  that  the  time  be  equally  divided  and 

While  the  final  form  of  any  new  health-  In  addition  to  what  they  pay  as  owners  of  controlled  in  the  usual  form;  that  when 
care  plan  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Clinton's  Health  the  shop.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  would  pay  the  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^  yielded  back,  the 
Security  Act  is  likely  to  form  the  framework  employee  share  of  their  family  policy-$872  a  ^^  ^  relation  to  the 
for  a  policy  that  will  affect  every  small  em-  year  if  they  enrolled  in  an  average-priced  Senate  ^°tf^°"  ^^^^.^^  "^f^^^O"  . 
ployer  and  self-employed  person  in  the  na-  plan.  Totaling  the  employee  share  and  the  Nickles  amendment,  that  upon  disposi- 
tion. The  bill  that  the  While  House  pre-  employer  share,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  would  tion  of  the  Nickles  amendment,  the 
sented  yesterday  is  the  most  detailed  and  de-  have  family  coverage  for  $2,674  a  year.  Senate  then  resume  consideration  of 
finltive  version  of  the  plan  yet.  The  total  insurance  bill:  $4,476.  consisting  the  motion   to   invoke  cloture  on   the 

Here  are  the  basics  of  how  it  would  work:  of  $2,674  for  the  Jones  family  coverage  and  conference   report   accompanying   H.R. 

All  employers  would  be  required  to  pay  at  $901  each  for  Jane  and  Scott.  3520     the   Interior   appropriations   bill; 

least  80%  of  a  basic  health  insurance  pack-  self-employed  consultant  ^.j^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^   gS    minutes   of   debate, 

age  for  full-time  employees.  Workers  would  gusan  Addington  is  a  single  parent  living  ,.^    ,-   rninutps  under  the  control   of 

pay  up  to  the  remaining  20%  through  payroll  jn  Virginia.  She  is  self-employed  with  an  in-  ZJnL,]^r  Wa^^  op  »nH  in  mfnnf^s  nndPr 

deductions.  Part-time  workers  would  be  cov-  come  of  $40,000  a  year.  For  the  family  share  Senator  WALLOP  and  10  minutes  under 

ered  by  smaller  employer  contributions.  of  her  premium,  for  an  average-priced  plan,  the  control  Of  Senator  REID,  that  when 

Low-wage  businesses  with  75  or  fewer  em-  susan  would  pay  20%  of  the  $3,893  annual  the  time  is  used  or  yielded  back,  wlth- 

ployees  would  receive  substantial  subsidies  premium  for  a  single  parent  family,  or  $779  a  out  any  intervening  action  or  debate, 

on  the  price  of  insurance,  depending  on  the  y^^j.  ^^le  Senate  vote  on  the  motion  to  in- 

size  of  the  company  and  the  average  wage.  ghe  would  also  pay  the  employer  share  for  yoke  cloture 

That  is  a  change  from  earlier  versions  of  the  a  single  parent,  or  $2,479.  for  a  total  of  $3,258  ^j^j    ^      ^een  cleared  by  the  Repub- 

plan,  which  had  said  the  financial  assistance  a  year  or  $272  a  month.  And  she  would  be  ,.         ,       . 

would  apply  only  to  firms  with  50  or  fewer  able  to  deduct  100%  of  the  premium  from  her  "?f^J  *„tciTr.TMP  nvirTPTrT?    Withn^t 

workers.  taxable    income.    Currently,    self-employed  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

A  White  House  briefing  paper  accompany-  persons  can  only  deduct  25%  of  their  health  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

ing  the  bill  says.     For  the  smallest  firms  costs.  Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

that   pay    the    lowest   wages— such   as   res-  xhe  final  requirement  will  depend  on  what,  from  Pennsylvania. 

taurants— the  percent  of  payroll  devoted  to  jf  any.  bill  eventually  emerges  from  Con-  i^g  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
health  care  may  be  as  low  as  3.5%.  That  gress.  Alternative  bills  proposed  by  the  Re-  ^^      j-j.^^  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

amounts  to  $350  a  year  [per  worker]  for  a  publicans    and    some    moderate    Democrats                               

company  with  average  wages  of  $10,0(X) — or  wouldn't     require     companies     to     provide  " 

less  than  $1  a  day  per  employee."  health  coverage  for  employees.  HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT 

To  get  the  plan  rolling,  every  employer 
would    be    required    to    submit    employee  CURBING  THE  COST  Mr.   WOFFORD.   Mr.   President,   yes- 
names.  Social  Security  numbers,  family  sta-  i^^^  ^  ^  jm3ii<omp.n,  par>*ntj  to.  i>«ith-ore  c»«>ie « a  terday    we    did    indeed   reach   another 
tus  and  wages.  The  information  would  be  col-  percentatt  oi  mro*!)  milestone,    a    milestone    in    the    work 

lected  by  a  health  alliance  in  the  employers    ^jj^^t    Pennsylvanlans    sent    me    down 

^'^'e-                 ,^  ^    ,^                  ^v.  .  A           Av«a»  annual  »>»  (in  thou-    ""  "" here  to  do.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago 

tht'lirtrnrrVan^^^TwornTo^          ^              -^       -         -  Han^  Truman  fii.t  proposed  national 

tiate  the  terms  of  health  coverage  by  insur-     health   insurance   and   he   was   beaten. 

ers  and  bill  companies  for  their  contribu-     ^esttianJU 35%          4ix          53%  but  now,  after  decades  of  false  starts 

tlons.  Each  state  would  have  at  least  one  al-  \\l ;°  |i,  "-;;;;"";--•-•-"  5  3J  j^  ux  and  gridlock,  Washington  is  finally  re- 
liance, and  populous  states  might  have  sev-  jij  10 «i  !!IZ...ir......Z.-          in          7\%          7  9%  sponding  to  the  self-evident  truth  that 

eral.  Alliances  would  bill  employers  monthly     J^'J^^'j^, 'JJ          79%          79%  quality,    affordable    health    care    is    a 

or  quarterly,  and  the  bill  would  be  adjusted     '■ '■ —  right  of  all  Americans  not  a  privilege 

for  changes  in  employment  levels  and  hours  Soun*  wiiite  Houm.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j.  ^.j^^  ^^^ 

"The  White  House  says  It  has  tried  to  sim-  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  Everyone  has  now,  I  think,  got  the 

plify  bookkeeping  for  employers  by  requiring  close  simply  by  saying  that  yesterday  message   Pennsylvanlans  sent   in   1991 
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that  American  families  and  companies 
cannot  afford  the  growing  insecurity, 
the  skyrocketing  costs,  the  loss  of 
choice  of  doctors  and  plans,  the  out-of- 
control  paperwork  and  red  tape  of  our 
current  system. 

During  that  debate  2  years  ago  the 
question  was  whether  to  reform  our 
health  care  system.  Now  we  won  that 
debate.  The  question  is  how. 

The  President's  proposals.  I  am 
happy  to  say.  are  in  line  with  the  bill 
that  Senator  Daschle  and  I  introduced 
last  year.  But  what  is  more  remarkable 
is  the  amount  of  common  ground  so 
many  Democrats  and  Republicans  now 
share,  common  ground  that  did  not 
exist  2  years  ago.  The  challenge  for  us 
in  Congress  in  the  months  ahead  is  to 
build  on  that  bipartisan  common 
ground  and  craft  a  uniquely  American 
plan  to  change  what  is  wrong  and  pre- 
serve what  is  right  with  our  health 
care  system  in  this  country. 

I  believe  the  President's  Health  Secu- 
rity Act  provides  the  best  single  blue- 
print for  action.  No  one  believes  that 
any  one  plan  is  perfect,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  finetunlng  to  do.  Some  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  in  the  last  2,  3.  or  4  weeks. 

No  one  side  has  all  the  answers. 
There  are  a  number  of  alternative 
health  care  plans  now  on  the  table.  Up 
to  now  almost  all  the  debate  has  fo- 
cused on  the  preliminary  draft  of  the 
President's  plan.  Now  we  have  the  full 
details  and  full  weight  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  we  will  examine 
them  closely  in  public  hearings. 

We  must  also  apply  that  same  stand- 
ard of  critical,  skeptical  scrutiny  to 
the  other  main  alternatives.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  nothing  will  do  more  to 
build  support  for  the  Health  Security 
Act  than  a  full  discussion  with  the 
American  people  about  what  the  alter- 
natives are  and  how  they  fall  short. 

Some  are  arguing  that  we  should 
only  take  a  few  steps  at  this  time  and 
enact  jjartial  solutions,  that  the  status 
quo  is  not  all  that  bad.  But  reforming 
a  S900  billion,  going  on  to  SI  trillion 
health  care  industry  is  like  crossing  a 
canyon,  a  deep  canyon.  We  have  to 
reach  the  fixed  goals  on  the  other  side 
of  universal  coverage  and  cost  control. 
As  Wile  E.  Coyote  always  found  out 
chasing  the  road  runner,  you  cannot 
get  across  the  abyss  in  two  jumps.  Get- 
ting only  half  way  there  leaves  you  in 
midair,  heading  for  a  long,  painful  fall. 
To  do  the  job  right — and  we  have  the 
historic  opportunity  now  to  do  the  job 
right — we  must  make  it  all  the  way 
across  that  deep  canyon  to  the  other 
side  and  get  to  health  care  that  is  al- 
ways there  and  that  we  can  afford. 

To  varying  degrees  each  of  the  other 
alternatives  before  us  fails  to  get  us 
there.  They  fail  the  fundamental  test 
of  real  health  care  reform  that  I  have 
been  working  for  and  so  many  Members 
of  this  body  have  been  working  for 
since  they  came  to  this  body.  Those  al- 


ternatives do  not  guarantee  com- 
prehensive coverage  for  everyone,  and 
they  do  not  control  the  out-of-control 
costs,  the  inflation  in  our  health  care 
system. 

That  is  why  I  have,  with  due  respec- 
tive, called  the  Chafee,  Cooper,  and 
Gramm  proposals,  respectively,  a  tour- 
niquet, a  Band-Aid  and  snake  oil.  One 
has  some  strong  insurance  reform  that 
will  provide  only  partial  help.  Another 
bandages  part  of  the  wound.  I  told  Rep- 
resentative Cooper  yesterday,  a  Band- 
Aid  is  not  bad,  it  can  help,  but  it  offers 
no  cure.  And  the  last.  Senator  Gramm's 
plan,  is  really  just  a  placebo.  More 
medi-spend,  spend  your  life  saving  than 
medi-save. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  just  add  a  few 
words  now  about  the  third  alternative, 
because  both  the  Cooper  and  Chafee 
plans  contain  a  number  of  similarities 
to  the  Health  Security  Act.  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  months  ahead  through 
debate  and  analysis  the  logic  of  the 
facts  will  help  us  expand  those  areas  of 
agreement  and  find  the  ways  to  come 
together  on  the  areas  of  disagreement. 
I  look  forward  to  that. 

As  for  Senator  Gramm's  plan,  it  does 
almost  nothing  to  reform  a  health  care 
system  in  which  costs  are  out  of  con- 
trol and  millions  of  Americans  are  los- 
ing their  coverage  and  millions  more 
are  worried  every  day  about  losing  it. 
It  does  not  even  accept  the  idea  that 
coverage  ought  to  be  guaranteed  for  ev- 
eryone, that  benefits  ought  to  be  com- 
prehensive, or  that  costs  must  be  con- 
trolled. It  leaves  consumers  to  go  it 
alone  and  sink  or  swim  in  a  ocean  of 
insurance  redtape  that  is  leaving 
Bambi  to  deal  with  Godzilla. 

The  President's  Health  Security  Act. 
which  so  many  of  us  are  now  cospon- 
soring.  guarantees  coverage  for  every- 
one throughout  their  lives  no  matter 
where  they  live  or  work.  It  guarantees 
cost  controls  for  both  the  private  and 
public  sector.  It  does  not  push  the  bal- 
loon of  public  sector  down  only  to  have 
it  pop  up  in  the  private  sector  on  fami- 
lies and  companies.  It  assures  that 
health  care  benefits  will  be  truly  com- 
prehensive with  no  lifetime  limits; 
that  there  will  be  preventive  care  for 
all;  that  there  will  be  consumer  choice 
of  health  plan  and  of  doctors  more  than 
people  now  have,  as  they  are  losing 
that  choice  under  the  cost  pressures 
from  their  companies  and  there  will  be 
simplicity  through  the  health  security 
card,  single  claims  form  and  electronic 
billing. 

Now.  we  have  a  President  who  has 
put  a  serious  proposal  on  the  table  that 
has  been  the  result  of  months  of  hard 
work  and  bipartisan  consultation.  Now 
Congress  must  take  the  ball  and  run 
with  it.  The  people  want  action  on 
health  care,  not  more  gridlock;  they 
want  hard  results,  not  easy  answers. 
We  have  come  too  far  and  worked  too 
hard  and  the  problem  is  mounting  too 
high  for  us  to  turn  back  or  slow  down. 


We  have  to  get  across  the  canyon  and 
deliver  the  goods. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
1  minute  20  seconds  remaining  in  morn- 
ing business. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  that  time. 


RAUL  WALLACH 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time,  as  public  servants,  we  receive 
correspondence  of  the  most  vicious 
type.  I  am  particularly  disturbed  when 
I  receive,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  us  have, 
letters  and  materials  aimed  at  trying 
to  prove  that  the  Nazi  holocaust  never 
occurred. 

Recently  our  Nation  lost  a  national 
treasure;  a  man  who  by  his  very  exist- 
ence refuted  the  claims  of  those  whom 
Theodore  Roosevelt  first  called  the  lu- 
natic fringe. 

I  first  met  Raul  Wallach  when  I  was 
the  best  man  at  his  cousin's  wedding.  I 
haul  heard  stories  about  him  for  years, 
he  seemed  a  man  who  was  larger  than 
life  until  I  met  him.  Raul  lived  up  to 
everything  I  haul  heard. 

In  1941,  when  he  was  still  a  teenager, 
the  Germans  invaded  Russian-occupied 
Poland  where  Raul  lived  with  his  par- 
ents, his  five  brothers  and  sister. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Raul  was  kidnapped 
by  the  Gestapo  and  turned  over  to  the 
SS  for  slave  labor.  He  stole  a  machine- 
gun  and  returned  to  the  ghetto  where 
he  found  his  younger  brother.  Together 
they  escaped  to  the  woods  where  they 
joined  a  Jewish  partisan  unit. 

Raul  fought  the  Germans  for  the  next 
4  years.  He  became  a  demolitions  ex- 
pert and  a  partisan  leader.  After  the 
war  he  rescued  Jewish  children  and 
helped  smuggle  them  to  what  was  then 
Palestine.  Unfortunately,  except  for 
his  younger  brother  Moishe,  Raul's 
family  was  not  among  the  survivors. 
His  mother,  father,  sister  and  three 
other  younger  brothers  were  murdered 
by  the  Nazis  at  Auschwitz.  Raul  spoke 
with  eyewitnesses  to  that  murder. 

While  leading  a  group  of  Czech  chil- 
dren on  a  perilous  trip  to  Palestine, 
Raul  was  captured  crossing  the  Ger- 
man border.  He  was  interned  in  an 
American-run  displaced  persons  camp. 
Eventually,  American  cousins  serving 
in  the  Army  of  Occupation  managed  to 
get  Raul  and  Moishe  out  of  the  camp. 
Raul  eventually  became  a  professional 
motorcyclist  and  soccer  player  in  Mu- 
nich. 

In  1952  Raul  emigrated  to  Cuba.  He 
spoke  seven  languages  at  the  time,  but 
Spanish  was  not  among  them.  On  his 
first  day  off,  while  wandering  in  a  Ha- 
vana casino,  Raul  met  a  little  old  Jew- 
ish man  with  whom  he  could  speak 
Yiddish.  That  man  was  Meyer  Lansky. 
Raul  also  knew  Fidel  Castro  and  Che 
Guevara  during  those  days  in  Cuba,  but 
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when  the  Communists  took  power  he 
fled  the  country  and  moved  to  Mexico. 
He  had  had  enough  of  living  under  to- 
talitarian regimes. 

Eventually  Raul  and  his  brother 
built  up  a  large  family  steel  business. 
Raul  had  a  beautiful  home  in  Guadala- 
jara and  it  was  in  that  cit.v  that  he  met 
the  young  American  woman  whom  he 
eventually  married. 

Raul  and  Susan  were  married  for 
over  25  years  and  were  blessed  with 
three  children.  One  of  the  proudest  and 
happiest  moments  of  Raul's  life  was 
when  he  lived  to  see  his  son  Ari  bar 
mitzvahed. 

Mr.  President.  Raul  Wallach  died  laist 
week.  His  family's  loss  was  ours.  There 
is  one  fewer  just  man  to  stand  and  tell 
the  truth.  One  fewer  just  man  to  bear 
witness.  We  who  are  living  must  re- 
member him  and  what  by  living  he 
taught  us.  We  must,  we  shall,  never 
forget. 


THE  AUDIOVISUAL  INDUSTRY 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  draw  attention  to  an  issue 
that  is  important  to  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  important  to  our  Nation's 
economy — the  free  trade  of  audiovisual 
products. 

American  movies,  television  pro- 
grams, and  home  video  materials,  aside 
from  being  the  best  in  the  world,  are 
also  of  great  value  to  America's  econ- 
omy. The  industry  accounts  for  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  surplus  of  over  $4  billion 
a  year,  up  from  $3.5  billion  in  1991.  As 
a  commodity,  audiovisual  products 
rank  among  the  top  surplus  trade 
items  for  the  United  States. 

Our  trading  partners  push  for  access 
to  America's  markets,  but  also  at- 
tempt to  protect  their  own  domestic 
markets  by  arguing  for  a  cultural  ex- 
emption for  audiovisual  goods.  This  is 
plainly  unfair  and  as  I  told  the  Presi- 
dent. I  expect  the  United  States  to  re- 
ject any  agreement  which  includes 
such  as  exemption. 

Last  week  both  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  ran 
editorials  calling  for  a  free  market  in 
audiovisual  products.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  those  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  strong  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  inclusion  of  the  audiovisual 
services  in  the  upcoming  GATT  accord. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  President's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks.  I  also  applaud  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee who  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  this  industry  is  more 
than  mere  entertainment.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  and  important  in- 
dustries in  my  State  and  in  this  Na- 
tion.   I    expect    that   our    trade    nego- 


tiators will  not  allow  our  trading  part- 
ners to  exclude  the  audiovisual  indus- 
try from  the  upcoming  GATT  agree- 
ment or  any  future  trade  agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  24.  1993] 
Lights.  Camera,  Quotas! 

French  films  have  charmed,  entertained 
and  inspired  over  the  years.  But  do  they  de- 
serve the  special  protection  that  France  pro- 
vides by  limiting  the  importation  of  movies 
and  other  audiovisual  products?  The  French 
say  oui.  for  the  sake  of  culture.  Au 
contraire.  counters  Hollywood,  which  wants 
unfettered  access  for  its  films.  TV  programs, 
videos  and  sound  recordings.  Who's  right? 

Open  markets  best  serve  consumers  and  in- 
dustry. Protectionism,  even  when  it's  veiled 
in  the  glamour  of  French  stars  like  Cath- 
erine Deneuve  and  General  Depardieu.  is  a 
bad  script  for  both  box  office  receipts  and 
cultural  relations. 

In  Geneva,  the  French  are  trying  mightily 
to  exempt  all  audiovisual  products  from  a 
new  world  trade  agreement  on  services  being 
negotiated  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  France  and 
other  European  Community  nations  already 
have  quotas  on  foreign  broadcasting  mate- 
rials and  films.  An  exemption  would  allow 
import  restrictions  to  continue. 

U.S.  filmmakers  Steven  Spielberg  and 
Martin  Scorsese  recently  made  the  unusual 
move  of  issuing  statements  decrying  any  re- 
strictions or  quotas  on  audiovisual  mate- 
rials. President  Clinton  has  said  that 
audlovisuals  must  not  be  singled  out  for  re- 
strictions. 

The  American  film,  television  and  home 
video  industries  generate  $18  billion  in  for- 
eign sales  yearly.  That  is  $4  billion  more 
than  U.S.  purchases  of  foreign  audlovisuals. 
Without  quotas  in  Western  Europe,  the  mar- 
ket would  be  even  greater. 

France  and  its  fellow  EC  members  main- 
tain that  limits  are  needed  for  the  sake  of 
cultural  preservation.  The  French — con- 
cerned that  opening  markets  would  mean  the 
end  of  its  small,  government-subsidized  film 
industry — say  works  of  art  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  crass  commercial  competition  like 
mere  commodities. 

The  issue  isn't  French  culture  or  even  sub- 
sidies. In  the  case  of  audiovisuals.  French 
subsidies  are  not  subverting  free  trade.  The 
issue  is  import  restrictions.  Let  French  audi- 
ences decide  for  themselves  what's  good,  bad 
or  ugly. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  24, 1993] 
French  Film  fight 

One  of  the  more  colorful  subfights  to  the 
huge  GATT  trade  negotiation  is  the  one 
being  waged  between  American  movie  and 
TV  producers  and  their  European  counter- 
parts, mainly  in  France,  on  whether  "cul- 
tural products"  such  as  movies  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  promised  lifting  of  most 
trade  barriers  under  the  treaty.  The  com- 
bination of  strong  European  emotions  on  the 
cultural-patrimony  front — especially  from 
the  French— and  a  serious  financial  irritant 
to  American  TV  and  film  producers  has 
fueled  a  debate  being  conducted  at  full  rhe- 
torical force  and  with  such  supporting  char- 
acters as  Martin  Scorsese,  a  French  coal- 
mining epic  and  the  dinosaurs  from  Steven 
Spielberg's  "Jurassic  Park."  Some  French 
commentators  have  gone  so  far  as  to  criti- 
cize the  un-Frenchness  of  those  who  flocked 


to  the  opening  weekend  of  the  hugely  popu- 
lar dinosaur  movie,  not  to  mention  local 
media  outlets  that  have  given  it  a  tidal  wave 
of  hype. 

Despite  the  cultural  hoopla,  the  driving 
issue  here  is  financial.  If  the  current  "cul- 
tural exemption"  to  GATT  is  refused— the 
result  the  U.S.  entertainment  industry  is 
pushing  hard  for.  with  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration's support^European  Community 
countries  would  have  to  lift  a  variety  of  cul- 
tural protection  mechanisms  they  have  cre- 
ated for  their  own  products  against  the  much 
larger  and  stubbornly  successful  American 
ones.  In  all  likelihood,  for  instance,  they 
would  have  to  drop  the  year-old  EC  rule  that 
40  percent  of  all  material  broadcast  on  a 
country's  TV  channels  be  produced  in  that 
country,  a  direct  hit  at  the  cheap,  plentiful 
and  easy-to-dub  American  series  that  those 
channels  are  known  to  buy  up  when  given 
the  choice.  Not  coincidentally.  foreign  resale 
rights  have  become  a  larger  proportion  of 
American  TV  companies'  profits  over  the 
past  few  years  as  the  U.S.  TV  market  gets 
tighter. 

Running  alongside  the  money  question  is 
the  old  issue  that  French  intellectuals  like 
to  call  "Coca-Colonisation,"  the  fact,  irritat- 
ing beyond  measure  to  European  govern- 
ments, that  American  movies  and  TV  pro- 
grams enjoy  huge  and  continuing  inter- 
national popularity.  The  French,  in  particu- 
lar, like  to  point  out  that  the  American 
products  are  so  successful  not  just  because  of 
whatever  appeal  they  may  hold  for  viewers — 
surely  not  that! — but  because  of  the  benefits 
of  a  giant.  English-speaking  home  market 
that  eliminates  any  need  for  the  huge  na- 
tional subsidies  most  European  countries 
give  cultural  products.  The  U.S.  contingent 
doesn't  contest  those  subsidies — only  the 
subsequent  protection  of  the  not  necessarily 
popular  products  produced  with  their  help. 
Filmmaker  Martin  Scorsese  is  quoted  in  lob- 
bying materials  noting  that  "closing  the 
borders  would  not  guarantee  a  rise  in  cre- 
ativity in  the  local  countries  or  even  a  rise 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  local  audiences." 
Galling  as  this  may  be  to  certain  Europeans, 
he's  right. 

The  White  House. 

October  14.  1993. 

Statement  by  the  President 
Audiovisual  services  must  be  included  in 
any  GATT  accord.  The  United  States  does 
not  want  any  special  favors  for  American 
audiovisual  creative  works,  but  we  also  can- 
not accept  that  audio-products  be  singled 
out  for  unacceptable  restrictions.  The  United 
States  is  ready  to  sign  a  GATT  accord  that 
is  fair  and  just  for  all.  But  let  me  make  it 
clear  that  fairness  and  justice  must  apply  to 
audiovisual  works  as  well  as  other  elements 
in  a  final  GATT  deal.  This  is  a  vital  jobs 
issue  as  well  as  a  fairness  issue  for  America. 
Finally,  let  me  say  once  again  that  the 
Uruguay  Round  is  very  important  to  the  res- 
toration of  global  growth,  and  that  is  why  it 
is  essential  that  we  finish  this  agreement  by 
December  15.  That  deadline  is  firm,  and  our 
trading  partners  must  be  prepared  to  settle 
with  us  on  the  many  outstanding  issues  if  we 
are  to  succeed. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  H.R.  3167. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reaul 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3167)  to  extend  the  emerKency 
anemployment  compensation  program,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  worker  profiling,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Peodlng: 

Simpson  (for  Nlcklea/Shelby)  amendment 
No.  1069.  to  prohibit  the  consideration  of  any 
retroactive  tax  increase  unless  three-fifths 
of  all  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn  waive 
the  prohibition  by  roll  call  vote. 

AMESVMEttT  NO.  lOn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  now  40  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
Nickles  amendment,  equally  divided. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  [Mr.  NiCKLES]  is 
recogmized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Shelby,  we 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  that 
we  will  be  voting  on.  I  am  guessing, 
right  at  12  o'clock.  We  have  40  minutes 
of  debate,  equally  divided.  We  have  re- 
duced the  time  to  try  to  accommodate 
some  Senators  who  have  other  pending 
business  which  is  very  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  aisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Hutchison,  Senator 
LOTT.  Senator  Mack,  Senator  Coats, 
Senator  CovERDELL.  Senator  Hatch. 
and  Senator  Burns  be  added  as  original 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President  this 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  make  it 
more  difficult  to  pass  retroactive  tax 
increases. 

I  think  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
have  a  real  concern  about  retroactive 
tax  increases,  and  we  have  seen  already 
on  this  bill  a  couple  of  votes.  I  know 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Texas, 
Senator  Hutchison,  had  an  amendment 
to  repeal  the  retroactive  tax  increase 
passed  earlier  this  year.  She  received  50 
votes,  but  needed  60  votes  to  waive  the 
point  of  order. 

I  notice  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Arkansas  had  an  amendment  to  repeal 
the  retroactive  tax  increase  and  was 
not  successful.  But  I  think,  again,  it 
shared  a  lot  of  concern  over  the  unfair- 
ness of  retroactive  tax  increases.  I 
share  that  concern. 

Some  colleagues  have  even  intro- 
duced legislation  to  make  it  unconsti- 
tutional to  pass  any  retroactive  tax  in- 
creases. My  amendment  does  not  go  as 
far  as  either  of  those  proposals.  It  says 
prospectively  we  should  make  it  more 
difficult  to  pass  a  retroactive  tax  in- 
crease. 
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So  what  this  would  do  is  allow  a 
point  of  order  to  be  raised  against  a 
retroactive  tax  increase  proposed  in 
the  future,  and  that  point  of  order 
could  only  be  waived  if  there  are  60 
votes  in  favor  of  waiving  it.  So  ic  does 
not  eliminate  any  retroactive  tax  in- 
crease. It  just  basically  says  it  makes 
it  more  difficult— and  I  believe  we 
should  make  it  more  difficult— to  raise 
taxes  retroactively.  So  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  our  amendment. 

I  have  modified  the  amendment,  to 
some  extent,  to  take  care  of  some  of 
the  concerns  that  were  raised  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
that  is  the  definition  of  a  retroactive 
tax  increase.  We  state  that  no  point  of 
order  would  lie  against  any  retroactive 
tax  increase  if  the  change  was  made  ef- 
fective prior  to  the  date  formal  public 
notice  was  given  regarding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  material  by  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  either 
House  of  Congress. 

This  would  allow  the  members  on  the 
Finance  Committee  or  the  chairs  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  have  a  formal 
notice  that  they  are  planning  on  pass- 
ing legislation  that  would  have  an  ef- 
fective date  and  they  could  announce 
that  effective  date.  So.  if  they  are 
going  to  close  a  loophole  or  something 
like  that,  they  have  the  ability  to  do 
so.  This  is  trying  to  accommodate 
some  of  the  legitimate  concerns  that 
have  been  raised  by  people  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  about  "what  if,"  and 
we  tried  to  accommodate  that. 

But  we  also  tried  to  say  we  still  be- 
lieve it  should  be  more  difficult  to  pass 
a  retroactive  tax  increase  if  a  Senator 
makes  a  point  of  order.  It  may  be  that 
everybody  agrees  that  a  retroactive  in- 
crease is  called  for.  And,  if  no  one 
makes  the  point  of  order,  that  could 
happen.  So  this  amendment  does  not 
totally,  completely  prohibit  any  retro- 
active tax  increase.  It  just  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  do  it. 

Again,  it  does  not  affect  the  tax  in- 
crease that  passed  earlier  this  year 
that  did  have  a  retroactive  tax  increase 
on  individuals  and  on  States.  My  guess 
is,  if  we  had  an  up-or-down  vote  on  that 
in  the  Senate,  it  would  not  have  passed 
and  certainly  would  not  have  passed  on 
the  States.  That  is  my  guess. 

But  we  do  not  touch  that.  We  just 
say.  in  the  future.  Congress,  do  not  do 
it;  but,  if  you  do  it,  do  it  so  a  point  of 
order  could  lie  against  it  and,  if  the 
proponents  of  that  had  60  votes,  they 
could  waive  the  point  of  order.  Again, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  a  point  of 
order  be  made.  It  just  allows  a  point  of 
order  to  be  made. 

So  I  do  cot  think  that  this  proposal 
is  extreme  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

I  hope  it  will  be  supported  in  a  bipar- 
tisan fashion  by  all  of  my  colleagues.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection to  try  to  protect  against  unfair 
retroactive  tax  increases.  And,  in  many 
cases — in  most  cases,  I  believe — retro- 
active tax  increases  are  unfair. 


Mr.  President  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader.  Mr.  Mitchell,  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment.  This  is  precisely  the 
way  in  which  laws  should  not  be  writ- 
ten and  especially  tax  laws  should  not 
be  written.  There  have  been  no  hear- 
ings, no  opportunity  for  anyone  to  ex- 
amine this  amendment  or  this  subject. 
There  is  no  definition  of  what  any  of 
the  phrases  mean. 

This  is  merely  an  attempt  to  score  a 
few  political  points,  to  seize  upon  what 
appears  to  be  a  currently  popular  issue 
and.  in  the  process,  to  create  further 
confusion  and  ambiguity  and  difficulty 
in  the  tax  law. 

This  amendment  says  that  the  Par- 
liamentarian would  have  to  become  a 
tax  judge  to  decide  what  the  words 
"will  result  in  an  obligation  to  pay  a 
larger  tax"  mean.  What  does  that 
mean? 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  if 
a  person  makes  an  investment  based  on 
a  particular  tax  law  and  that  law  is 
changed  in  a  way  that  makes  the  in- 
vestment less  valuable,  is  that  a  retro- 
active tax  under  this  amendment? 

If  a  person  makes  an  investment 
based  upon  what  he  or  she  and  his  or 
her  tax  lawyer  understands  the  law  to 
be  and  later  legislation  clarifies  the 
meaning  of  the  law  so  as  to  result  in  a 
higher  tax  burden,  is  that  a  retroactive 
tax  increase? 

When  Congress  passed  the  1986  tax 
law  and  limited  the  ability  of  investors 
on  previous  investments  to  take  pas- 
sive losses  on  their  investments,  which 
meant  they  paid  a  higher  tax  obliga- 
tion, was  that  retroactive? 

The  tax-writing  committees  are  now 
considering  legislation  to  make  tech- 
nical corrections  to  prior  tax  legisla- 
tion. Will  that  be  retroactive? 

What  if  a  court  makes  a  ruling  that 
interprets  a  law  in  such  a  way  that  an 
enormous  new  loophole  is  created? 
Does  that  mean  that  Congress  cannot 
correct  that? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  put  forward  as 
something  to  protect  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans. But  we  all  know  who  the  only 
beneficiaries  of  this  are  going  to  be. 
They  are  the  beneficiaries  of  most  of 
these  types  of  amendments.  They  are 
tax  lawyers,  tax  accountants,  and 
those  persons  with  sufficient  means  to 
employ  them. 

How  many  working  Americans  have 
full-time  tax  lawyers  and  tax  account- 
ants? How  many  working  Americans 
will  be  affected  by  this?  The  answer  is 
none. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  this  is  just 
another  effort  to  score  a  few  political 
points  in  a  way  that  will  provide  the 
worst  possible  meaning  of  tax  law. 
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I  have  asked  these  questions.  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
come  to  the  floor  and  answer  them.  He 
is  the  sponsor  of  the  amendmenl 

Let  me  cite  another  amendment.  In 
the  early  1980's  a  technique  for  reduc- 
ing taxes  by  a  few  individuals  by  set- 
ting up  multiple  trusts  was  in  fashion. 
In  one  publicized  case,  an  individual 
spread  his  assets  over  200  trusts.  A  pro- 
vision that  shut  down  this  multiple 
trust  scheme  was  enacted  in  1984.  The 
1984  act  was  enacted  on  July  18,  but  the 
multiple  trust  provision  was  made  ef- 
fective on  March  1.  the  date  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  presented  the  proposal  to 
the  committee. 

We  do  not  know  if,  under  this  pro- 
posal,  that  would  have  been  covered 
How  many  working  Americans  have  200 
trusts  set  up  and  distribute  their  assets 
among  200  trusts? 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  to  give 
just  another  example.  Congress  specifi- 
cally allowed  Alaska  Native  corpora- 
tions to  sell  their  net  operating  losses 
in  order  to  generate  cash  from  their  op- 
erations. This  was  intended  to  give  a 
small  boost  to  these  corporations.  But 
it  was  used  in  a  way  not  intended  and 
there  was  a  loss  of  revenue  of  $1  billion 
in  the  first  year  of  operation.  To  cor- 
rect that  obvious  error.  Congress  ter- 
minated the  provision  in  the  Tax  and 
Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  of  1988.  The 
act  was  enacted  on  November  10.  but 
that  provision  was  made  retroactive  to 
April  26.  the  date  the  repeal  was  first 
announced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  would  be  prevented  by  this 
amendment. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  The  time  does 
not  permit  it.  There  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  examples  of  tax  abuses  that 
this  amendment  would  insulate  and 
protect.  No  hearings,  no  discussion,  no 
explanation,  no  definition,  no  an- 
swers—yet to  score  a  few  political 
points  this  is  being  put  forward  and 
Senators  are  being  asked  to  vote  on  it. 

It  is  not  surprising  the  Congress  falls 
into  disrepute  with  the  American  peo- 
ple when  this  is  the  way  we  write  laws 
and  write  tax  legislation.  This  ought  to 
be  considered  by  the  committee.  There 
ought  to  be  hearings.  People  who  have 
some  knowledge  and  experience  in  this 
field  ought  to  come  in  and  testify  so 
the  Senate  can  make  a  mature,  rea- 
soned, considered  judgment,  instead  of 
just  trying  to  pile  this  onto  an  unem- 
ployment insurance  bill,  to  which  it 
has  no  relation,  merely  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  time  permitted 
me  to  go  through  this  long  list  of  all  of 
the  potential  problems  that  could  arise 
under  this  amendment  but  I  know  time 
is  limited  and  I  therefore  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  my  cosponsor. 
Senator  Shelby— how  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  14  minutes  and  40  seconds. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
Shelby  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
few  months  ago,  this  body  not  only 
gave  the  thumbs  up  to  imjwsing  a 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  in  new 
taxes  on  the  American  people — it  also 
said  it  was  OK  to  raise  some  of  these 
revenues  retroactively.  Today,  Senator 
Nickles  and  I  are  here  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  retroactively  raise  taxes 
again. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  and  im- 
portant to  regain  the  public  trust,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  tell 
the  American  people  that  retroactive 
taxes  are  a  bad  idea  or  that  we  agree 
that  they  are  unfair— it  is  enough  only 
if  we  take  definitive  steps  to  prevent  it 
from  happening  again  or  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  happen  again. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  one  such 
definitive  step. 

The  resolution  we  are  offering  today 
would  create  a  presumption  against 
retroactive  tax  increases.  It  would 
change  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate 
by  making  retroactive  tax  proposals 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  Thus,  the 
only  way  that  the  Senate  could  pass 
another  retroactive  tax  would  be  if 
three-fifths  of  all  Senators  agree  to 
waive  the  point  of  order  in  a  roUcall 
vote. 

I  believe,  it  should  be  difficult  to 
raise  revenues  through  retroactive 
taxes.  I  know  it  has  been  done  before. 
But  is  that  right?  That  is  the  question. 
While  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  retroactive  taxes  are  not  uncon- 
stitutional, they  have  not  spoken  to 
the  wisdom  of  them— that  is  our  job. 
And  while  there  is  no  question  that 
Congress  has  imposed  retroactive  tax 
increases  on  the  American  people  in 
the  past^that  does  not  say  anything 
about  their  propriety  today.  Again, 
that  is  this  Congress'  job. 

This  is  about  principles,  as  I  see  it, 
not  taxes.  If  we  are  going  to  ask  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  to  take  on  greater  indi- 
vidual burdens,  we  should  do  so  hon- 
estly and  fairly.  We  should  give  them 
fair  notice  at  the  very  least.  Practical, 
financial  reasons  require  it.  Taxpayers 
need  to  be  able  to  plan  their  finances 
and  budget  their  income  without  the 
threat  of  taxes  on  money  they  have  al- 
ready spent,  already  saved  or  already 
invested.  I  submit  that  the  American 
taxpayer  deserves  no  less. 

Again,  this  resolution  does  not  pre- 
vent this  body  from  raising  taxes  retro- 
actively— it  only  makes  it  more  dif- 
ficult. And  it  should  be  difficult.  If 
backdoor  taxes  are  so  required  by  ne- 
cessity or  emergency,  this  body  can  ef- 
fectuate them.  But,  the  general  rule 
will  be  that  they  are  not  in  order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  pretty  good 
balance.  Our  resolution  therefore,  rein- 


forces to  the  American  people  that 
raising  taxes  retroactively  is  a  last  re- 
sort and  ensures  that  Congress  will 
only  use  this  tactic  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  measure 
and  one  that  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
make  clear  that  only  1  percent  of  all 
American  taxpayers  were  affected  by 
the  provisions  to  which  our  colleagues 
object,  1  percent — the  wealthiest  1  per- 
cent whose  incomes  averaged  S300,000  a 
year. 

Someday  I  would  like  to  see  some  of 
our  colleagues  come  in  here  and  ex- 
press some  compassion  for  the  other  99 
percent,  the  99  percent  of  taxpayers 
who  were  not  affected  by  the  provi- 
sions, those  whose  incomes  were  not 
$300,000  a  year  on  average.  That  would 
really  be  something  new  in  the  Senate, 
to  see  concern  expressed  for  average 
Americans.  Americans  who  work  in 
factories,  and  nurses,  and  school  teach- 
ers, who  do  not  have  tax  shelters,  who 
do  not  have  trust  investments  spread 
out  all  over  the  country. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  think  about 
that.  Surprise  us  all  someday,  come  in 
with  an  amendment  that  will  express 
concern  for  the  99  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Ford]  is  rec- 
ognized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  hear  this 
"what  if— "what  if — even  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  said  "what  if?" 

We  have  not  studied  it.  We  do  not  un- 
derstand what  the  grave  consequences 
of  this  amendment  might  be.  I  share 
the  majority  leader's  concern.  Also, 
the  Parliamentarian— why  should  we 
make  an  accountant  or  CPA  out  of  the 
Parliamentarian,  to  make  a  decision 
whether  this  is  retroactive  or  not? 

For  12  years  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  other  side  try  to  tell  me  how  to  do 
the  budget.  I  never  heard  one  peep  out 
of  the  Senators  and  those  who  are  sup- 
porting this  amendment  about  the  ret- 
roactive taxes  that  we  voted  in  1981— 
August  13,  1981,  back  to  January  1,  1981. 
I  did  not  hear  a  peep  from  these  Sen- 
ators when  we  had  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Financial  Responsibility  Act  of  1982.  I 
did  not  hear  anything  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  when 
we  had  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984.  And  just  to  name  three — all  of 
them  were  signed  into  law,  retroactive, 
by  President  Reagan. 

There  is  the  fellow  we  have  looked 
at,  he  got  the  country  turned  around, 
did  all  these  good  things,  and  my  col- 
leagues supported  all  of  the  retroactive 
taxes  that  he  proposed.  Now  when  we 
have  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House 
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they  are  saying.  Oh,  you  cannot  do 
this.  You  cannot  do  this. 

What  are  the  implications?  No  one 
has  told  me.  We  finally  came  in  here 
today  and  they  have  changed  the 
amendment  again.  It  hais  been  changed 
three  or  four  times  since  it  was  first  in- 
troduced. This  proposal  would  make,  in 
my  opinion,  a  significant  change  in  the 
manner  the  Senate  conducts  its  busi- 
ness. 

Its  implications  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  committee  scrutiny  and  anal- 
ysis. Mr.  President,  this  proposal 
should  be  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee where  hearings  could  be  held, 
where  all  interested  parties,  mainly 
the  1  percent — mainly  the  1  percent- 
all  the  interested  parties  could  present 
their  views  and  the  implications  of  the 
proposal  could  be  studied  and  made 
available  to  the  full  Senate 

This  proiwsal  also  affects  bills  that 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  know  that  com- 
mittee wanted  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  proposal.  They  have  not  had  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  looking 
at  ways  to  prevent  and  eliminate 
gridlock  in  the  legislative  process,  not 
always  to  expand  it.  Under  present 
rules,  a  compromise  measure  must  sur- 
vive a  60-vote  test  under  cloture.  Under 
this  proposal,  every — I  want  you  to  lis- 
ten to  this  now — under  this  proposal, 
every  single  provision  of  a  compromise, 
even  that  is  a  retroactive  tax  increase, 
would  have  to  survive  a  vote  sepa- 
rately. So  every  one  of  them  would 
have  to  survive  a  vote  separately. 

If  I  have  ever  seen  a  proposal  that 
guaranteed  to  produce  legislative 
gridlock,  this  is  it.  We  need  a  chance  to 
study  it.  So.  aa  our  majority  leader  has 
said,  that  we  are  protecting  now  and 
helping  that  1  percent,  we  need  some- 
thing to  help  the  other  99  percent.  I 
will  guarantee  you,  the  American  peo- 
ple knew  what  was  in  the  budget.  I 
know  the  fight  about  the  budget,  the 
retroactive  tax  was  in  the  budget. 
There  was  no  hidden  agenda  there,  and 
so  we  had  to  vote  in  the  Senate  as  it 
related  to  that  budget,  and  retroactive 
taxes  were  in  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
bad,  bad  amendment.  We  need  to  study 
it  and  try  not  to  bind  ourselves  again 
by  an  emotional  item  that  might  be 
good  for  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  better  place  to  ventilate 
an  issue  like  this  than  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  not  in  a  committee 
where  it  probably  will  never  see  the 


light  of  day,  but  in  the  Senate  where 
the  world  is  looking  at  us. 

Why  do  we  need  hearings  to  consider 
the  retroactivity  of  taxes? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SHELBY.  It  is  my  time.  You  got 
your  own  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  just  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Twenty  minutes  is  an  awfully 
short  time  to  let  the  world  hear  it. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  hope  my  time  is  not 
charged. 

Why  do  we  need  hearings  to  consider 
the  retroactivity  of  taxes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  we  basically  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  it  is  wrong?  We  do 
not.  We  already  know  that.  I  know  that 
the  American  people  think  they  are 
wrong.  We  have  seen  that.  The  resolu- 
tion simply  makes  it  more  difficult  in 
the  future  to  pass  retroactive  taxes. 

This  is  not  about  the  top  1  percent. 
This  is  a  prospective  rule,  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  about  ensuring  that  this 
body  does  not  so  quickly  impose  taxes 
retroactively  on  the  remaining  people 
in  the  Nation  that  the  majority  leader 
refers  to,  the  99  percent. 

The  amendment  does  not  change  the 
tax  law.  It  only  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  the  Senate  to  change  the  tax  law 
retroactively.  That  is  the  gist  of  this 
whole  argument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  we  need  hearings  is  because 
none  of  the  sponsors  have  answered 
any  of  the  questions  that  are  asked. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  spoke  twice 
and  has  not  answered  any  of  the  ques- 
tions. I  ask— 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  What  is  a  retro- 
active tax?  If  an  investment  is  made 
based  on  a  particular  tax  law  and  the 
law  is  later  changed  which  makes  the 
investment  less  valuable,  does  that  fall 
within  the  definition  of  an  obligation 
to  pay  a  larger  tax? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Let  me  finish  my 
questions.  I  would  like  to  get  some  an- 
swers to  them.  I  have  several  more 
questions. 

How  would  the  Senate  close  existing 
loopholes,  including  loopholes  that 
were  created  by  recently  passed  legis- 
lation and  were  clearly  unintended? 

How  would  the  Senate  make  tech- 
nical corrections  which  have  to  be  ret- 
roactive, by  definition,  to  carry  out 
Congress'  original  intent? 

How  would  the  Senate  make  changes 
in  the  tax  laws  desired  by  taxpayers 
themselves  if  this  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, if  one  taxpayer's  liability  is  in- 
creased? One  taxpayer  in  the  country, 
the  amendment  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Almost  every  single  tax  law  change 
would  adversely   affect  someone's  in- 


vestment, and  every  tax  law  passed 
could  be  construed  as  retroactive  in 
some  respect.  And  there  is  no  defini- 
tion in  this  amendment.  No  definition 
at  all.  That  is  why  we  need  hearings,  to 
have  definition.  That  is  why  we  have 
hearings  on  anything  else. 

If  we  accept  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  we  would  abolish 
committees,  we  would  abolish  hearings 
and  we  would  just  come  out  here,  have 
everybody  offer  an  amendment,  not 
hear  from  anyone  as  to  what  does  this 
mean,  what  does  that  mean— talk 
about  a  mishmash,  that  is  where  we 
would  be. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  just  feel  that  we 
do  not  have  any  answers  to  questions. 
There  hsis  been  no  debate,  no  discus- 
sion, no  thought  given  to  this.  This  is 
a  political  gesture  to  score  a  few  politi- 
cal points,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  re- 
jects it. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  9  minutes  and 
5  seconds. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  and  30  seconds. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  spend  all  of  my  time  try- 
ing to  answer  hypothetical  questions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  Sen- 
ator McCain  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  try  to  answer  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions generically.  My  colleague  from 
Maine  mentioned,  what  if  we  found 
some  abuses  and  we  need  to  stop  those 
abuses?  That  has  happened.  We  have 
seen  cases  in  the  Tax  Code  where  some 
people  were  getting  $3  of  deduction  for 
every  dollar  they  put  in.  That  is  an 
abuse  and.  frankly,  we  stopped  it.  and 
we  can  do  that. 

You  can  even  do  it  retroactively 
under  this  amendment.  You  would  have 
to  have  60  votes  if  somebody  made  a 
point  of  order.  I  might  mention,  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  my  colleague  from 
Maine  mentioned  that  I  doubt  anyone 
would  raise  a  point  of  order  on.  This 
would  allow  someone  to  raise  a  point  of 
order  if  it  was  a  retroactive  tax  in- 
crease and  if  60  Senators  wish  to  waive 
that  point  of  order  that  can  happen. 

We  have  points  of  order  right  now  on 
budgets,  for  example.  I  raised  a  point  of 
order  on  the  underlying  bill  because  it 
violated  the  Budget  Act.  There  is  no 
question  it  violated  the  Budget  Act.  It 
increases  the  deficit,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  by  $1  bil- 
lion in  1994.  I  raised  a  point  of  order. 
Sixty-one  Senators  actually  voted  to 
waive  the  budget  and  they  have  that 
right  to  do  so. 
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Likewise,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prohibit  this  body  from  passing  retro- 
active taxes.  It  would  just  make  it 
more  difficult  to  do  so.  They  would  just 
have  to  have  60  votes.  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  it  more  difficult  to  pass  retro- 
active tax  increases  because  I  think  on 
the  whole  they  are  unfair. 

My  colleague  from  Maine  mentioned, 
what  about  the  99  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers? He  said  this  was  just  an  effort 
to  protect  the  1  percent.  That  is  not 
the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  in- 
troduced prospectively.  It  does  not 
touch  last  year's  tax  increase  in  any 
way.  shape  or  form,  but  it  does  say  in 
the  future  we  should  have  a  super- 
majority  before  we  sock  it  to  the  popu- 
lation with  higher  taxes. 

I  think  the  middle-income  class  peo- 
ple better  look  out  because  there  are  a 
lot  of  proposals  that  are  going  to  be 
very  expensive,  they  are  going  to  cost 
a  lot  of  money— like  health  care  and  so 
on— that  I  am  afraid  are  overpromised 
and  underfinanced  and  they  are  going 
to  be  looking  for  more  money.  Some 
people  will  be  looking  for  retroactive 
ways  to  raise  that  money.  I  hope  that 
is  not  the  case.  If  it  is  the  case,  if  we 
are  successful  in  adopting  this,  it 
would  take  at  least  a  60-vote  point  of 
order.  I  hope  my  colleagues  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FORD.  And  that  it  be  equally 
charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  quorum  call  will  be 
equally  charged.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  pose  numerous  ad- 
ministrative problems  and  really  is  in- 
tended to  benefit  that  very  small  por- 
tion of  taxpayers  who  employ  tax  ac- 
countants, tax  attorneys,  and  are  ag- 
gressive with  respect  to  tax  loopholes. 
From  one  standpoint  or  another,  vir- 
tually any  change  in  the  tax  law  can  be 
considered  to  have  a  retroactive  effect. 
This  amendment  would  require  the 
Senate  to  consider  such  arguments  in 
dealing  with  every  provision  in  every 
bill.  The  lobbyists  promoting  special 
interests  would  love  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stop  legislation  that  can  be 
argued  in  some  way.  however  arcane  or 
remote,  to  be  retroactive. 

We  have  not  had  any  time  to  consider 
this  amendment,  but  there  are  many 
serious  problems  that  it  raises.  I  have 
asked  a  whole  list  of  questions  and  nei- 


ther of  the  sponsors  will  answer  the 
questions.  They  have  had  plenty  of 
time,  and  they  will  not  answer  the 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  how  would  the  Senate 
close  existing  loopholes,  including 
those  created  by  recently  passed  legis- 
lation and  which  were  clearly  unin- 
tended? 

How  would  the  Senate  make  tech- 
nical corrections  which  have  to  be  ret- 
roactive by  definition  to  carry  out  the 
original  intent  of  Congress? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  On  the  Senator's 
time. 

How  will  the  Senate  make  changes  in 
the  tax  laws  if  this  amendment  passes? 
If  a  single  taxpayer's  liability  is  in- 
creased? Could  not  every  tax  law 
change  be  considered  retroactive?  How 
would  the  Senate  be  able  to  pass  any 
change  in  tax  rates  at  all?  All  tax  in- 
creases during  the  middle  of  any  tax- 
payer's taxable  year  would  arguably 
have  a  retroactive  effect.  Not  all  tax- 
payers are  on  a  calendar  year  so  every 
tax  increase  would  require  at  least 
some  taxpayers  to  close  their  books 
and  file  additional  returns. 

For  example,  even  if  the  Increase 
were  effective  on  January  1  of  a  given 
year,  any  taxpayer  that  uses  a  fiscal 
year  would  have  to  close  its  books  and 
file  an  extra  return.  This  would  create 
an  incredible  new  burden  on  taxpayers. 
The  language  and  the  scope  of  this 
amendment  are  unclear  and  vague. 
Why  is  the  date  of  the  committee  ac- 
tion the  appropriate  cutoff  date?  Why 
not  administration  proposals?  Why  not 
the  committee  chairman's  mark?  Why 
not  bills  introduced  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  tax  writing  committees?  How  is 
anyone  going  to  measure  the  tax  in- 
crease? Who  will  be  the  arbiter  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  retroactive?  Will  it 
be  the  Parliamentarian?  Is  the  Par- 
liamentarian going  to  have  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  compute  ev- 
eryone's liability  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  point  of  order  lies? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  purely  politi- 
cal amendment.  It  has  no  substantive 
merit.  It  will  cause  serious  problems.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
it.  I  yield  the  rest  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  How  long  do  we 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  I  will  yield  3 
minutes  of  my  leader  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  say  to  the  Senate 
that  we   have   been   holding  our  first 


hearing  on  the  national  health  care 
proposal  which  the  President  sent  to  us 
yesterday.  Secretary  Shalala  is  before 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  so  I  have 
not  been  here  until  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  with  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  plead  with  the  Senate  not 
to  commence  this  extraordinary  rule 
change  which,  in  the  judgrment  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  would  be 
disastrous  to  our  whole  internal  reve- 
nue system.  This  amendment  would  re- 
ward the  worst  behavior,  punish  the 
best  behavior,  make  legislation  impos- 
sible, make  rules  incomprehensible,  in- 
vite evasion,  and  invite  derision. 

This  amendment  says  that  the  nor- 
mal practices  of  the  Congress,  which 
have  been  in  place  for  many  decades  in 
terms  of  revenue  measures,  will  no 
longer  pertain.  And  it  puts  in  place  a 
system  that  specifically  rewards  those 
taxpayers  who  have  the  most  aggres- 
sive lawyers,  the  most  aggressive  ac- 
countants, and  wish  to  avoid  taxation. 
It,  correspondingly,  punishes  those  who 
think  they  can  play  by  the  rules  and 
expect  the  Government  to  be  fair- 
minded  with  them.  It  states  that  a  pro- 
vision that  increases  a  tax  retro- 
actively will  be  subject  to  a  60-vote 
point  of  order. 

This  amendment  is  filled  with  ambi- 
guity and  uncertainty  of  an  order  that 
brings  disarray  to  the  entire  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  There  is  a  very  rare 
measure  we  will  adopt  on  the  Senate 
floor  reported  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  will  not  have 
some  prospective  and  some  retroactive 
measure   to   mix  and   mingle   and   set 

And  particularly,  as  the  majority 
leader  said,  as  we  establish  the  date  in 
which  a  measure  takes  place,  if  we  ap- 
prove the  measure,  it  will  be  the  date 
on  which  it  was  first  proposed  by  the 
President,  by  the  committee  on  legisla- 
tion, or  whatever,  so  that  aggressive 
tax  accountants  and  lawyers  will  rush 
in  to  take  advantage  of  a  window  such 
as  this  measure  would  create. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  offensive 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
we  so  change  our  procedures.  It  would 
be  confounding  to  the  Treasury.  It  has 
no  business  of  any  kind  on  a  modest 
measure  to  extend  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  for  4  months. 

We  are  changing  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  there  is  a  mode  for  that.  There 
are  not  too  many  rules.  But,  we  should 
change  them  with  great  deliberation; 
not  without  care  and  not  as  an  amend- 
ment at  the  last  hour  to  an  unemploy- 
ment extension  bill. 

I  plead  with  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle— and  I  surely  speak  for  the 
majority  of  the  Finance  Committee — 
do  not  do  this. 

My  time  has  expired,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  leave,  may  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  placed  in  the  Record 
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a  2-ptige  letter  from  our  esteemed 
former  colleague,  Lloyd  Bentsen.  now 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  saying:  Sen- 
ators do  not  do  this. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington.  October  27.  1993. 
Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 
Oiairman.  Committee  on  Finance.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Administration 
opposes     the     Niclcles    amendment,     which 
would  add  new  rule  XLin  of  the  Senate  re- 
latln?   to   ""retroactive   tax   increases."  The 
amendment  would  reward  taxpayers  who  ex- 
ploit loopholes  In  the  tax  law.  would  result 
in  si^ificant  complexity  for  the  legislative 
process  and  the  tax  law,  and  would  inhibit 
Congress  in  its  efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

The  Nickles  amendment  would  severely 
limit  the  ability  of  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  prevent  tax  avoidance.  Un- 
less the  point  of  order  that  the  Nickles 
amendment  would  create  were  waived  by  a 
supermajority.  tax  loopholes  would  remain 
open  until  a  bill  was  signed  by  the  President. 
This  would  be  true  even  if  Congress  or  the 
executive  branch  had  previously  Identified 
the  loophole  and  proposed  its  elimination. 
The  effect  of  the  provision  would  be  to  Invite 
exploitation  of  loopholes  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  legislation.  As  a  result,  the  amendment 
would  reward  the  most  aggressive  taxpayers, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  at  large,  who 
would  bear  the  burden  of  paying  for  the  reve- 
nue loss  attributable  to  the  loophole.  More- 
over, while  tax  loopholes  could  be  closed  on 
a  prospective  basis  only,  provisions  benefit- 
ting special  classes  of  taxpayers  (i.e.,  tar- 
geted tax  expenditures)  could  be  passed  with 
a  simple  majority  vote,  even  if  retroactive. 

The  Nickles  amendment  would  also  greatly 
complicate  the  consideration  and  passage  of 
the  legislation  and  would  add  complexity  to 
the  tax  laws.  Many  Issues  would  arise  con- 
cerning the  application  of  the  rule  in  the 
Senate.  For  example,  would  the  Senate  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  supermajority  to  pass  a 
technical  corrections  bill  that  clarified  tax- 
payers' obligations  under  previous  legisla- 
tion? Would  a  supermajority  be  required  in 
the  case  of  ""blended  rates."  under  which  fis- 
cal-year taxpayers  may  pay  a  rate  that  is  a 
blend  of  an  old  and  a  new  rate,  or  calendar- 
year  taxpayers  would  pay  a  blended  rate  in 
case  of  a  tax  rate  that  changed  in  the  middle 
of  the  year?  The  literature  on  retroactive 
tax  changes  Is  extensive  and  complex.  The 
great  number  of  issues  raised  in  that  lit- 
erature could  potentially  become  the  subject 
of  Senate  floor  debate  if  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment Is  passed.  Similarly,  drafting  tax  legis- 
lation to  avoid  any  theoretical  possibility  of 
retroactivity  could  greatly  add  to  the  com- 
plexity of  legislation  that  Is  passed. 

Finally,  the  Nickles  amendment  would  cre- 
ate impediments  to  the  executive  branch's 
and  Congress's  ability  to  address  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  The  President  is  required  to 
present  the  Administration's  budget  at  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year.  Few  execu- 
tive branch  actions  receive  greater  publicity 
than  the  Administration's  submission  of  the 
budget.  Nevertheless,  even  If  the  President 
proposes  tax  changes  In  the  budget,  those 
changes  could  not  become  effective  until  leg- 
islation is  passed,  resulting  In  a  loss  of  reve- 
nues, and  a  resulting  increase  in  the  deficit. 
for  a  year  or  more. 


The  Nickles  amendment  appears  to  be  mo- 
tivated by  concerns  relating  to  the  tax  rate 
changes  for  high-Income  taxpayers  in  the  re- 
cently enacted  budget  legislation.  These  rate 
changes  were,  however,  a  major  issue  In  the 
Presidential  campaign  in  1992.  As  a  result, 
tax  advisors  recommended  that  high-income 
taxpayers  accelerate  Income  into  1992  or 
defer  deductions  until  later  years,  and  Treas- 
ury data  Indicate  that  many  taxpayers  heed- 
ed that  advice.  The  changes  were  officially 
announced  in  February  of  this  year  by  the 
Administration,  with  a  January  1.  1993  effec- 
tive date  at  the  time  of  announcement. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  be  inac- 
curate to  say  that  taxpayers  did  not  have 
fair  notice  of  the  changes,  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  legitimate  concerns  about  retro- 
activity. Nevertheless,  the  legislation  ulti- 
mately passed  provides  that  Individuals  may 
elect  to  pay  any  additional  taxes  that  are 
due  to  the  rate  increases  in  three  annual  in- 
stallments, without  interest.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  set  of  events  warrants  creat- 
ing new  procedural  impediments  to  Senate 
consideration  of  tax  legislation.  Rather,  we 
believe  that  the  Senate  should  be  allowed  to 
consider  tax  legislation  on  its  merits,  includ- 
ing any  concerns  about  retroactivity. 

In  summary,  the  Administration  believes 
that  the  Nickles  amendment  would  unneces- 
sarily limit  the  Senate's  ability  to  consider 
legislation  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent 
with  both  good  policy  and  fairness  to  all  tax- 
payers. I  urge  that  it  be  rejected. 
Sincerely. 

Lloyd  Bentsen. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  4  minutes  and 
25  seconds. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
it  from  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues 
from  Maine  and  New  York  that  they 
are  slightly  inclined  to  vote  "no"  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Roth  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LtEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  retroactive  income  tax  in- 
creases that  were  contained  in  Au- 
gust's reconciliation  package.  Earlier 
this  week,  I  voted  to  these  retroactive 
increases  by  cutting  overhead  in  the 
Federal  budget.  While  that  approach 
failed,  I  continue  to  believe  these  ret- 
roactive increases  were  simply  not  fair 
and  I  will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to 
address  that  unfairness. 

This  amendment  requires  any  future 
retroactive  tax  increases  to  be  passed 
by  a  three-fifths  majority.  I  have  two 
problems  with  this  approach.  First,  it 
does  not  address  the  unfairness  of  the 
retroactive  taxes  imposed  in  August. 
And  second,  this  amendment  fails  to 
recognize  that  sometimes  we  need  to  be 
able  to  correct  serioiis  loopholes  and 
opportunities  for  abuse  in  the  Tax 
Code.  To  protect  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  we 
need  to  be  able  to  reach  back  and  close 
those  loopholes  as  of  the  day  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  announce  their  inten- 
tion to  change  the  tax  law,  so  those 
who  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
loopholes  cannot  rush  to  evade  the 
next    taxes    before    Congress    actually 
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passes  them  and  the  President  signs 
them.  This  bill  would  make  such  rea- 
sonable retroactivity  as  difficult  to 
exact  as  the  unreasonable  retroactivity 
I  want  to  stop. 

Once  we  discover  loopholes,  or  realize 
we  need  to  make  a  technical  correction 
in  a  tax  bill,  we  need  the  flexibility  to 
remedy  these  errors.  I  am  fearful  that 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment — with- 
out meaning  to  do  so — may  make  it 
tougher  for  us  to  get  at  these  technical 
errors  or,  worse  still,  loopholes  that 
lead  to  abuses  of  the  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  voting  against 
this  amendment.  However,  I  continue 
to  hope  that  we  will  find  a  reasonable 
way  to  address  the  unfairness  of  retro- 
active tax  increases. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senators  Nickles  and  Shel- 
by. On  the  surface,  this  amendment  has 
great  populist  appeal.  However,  we 
must  look  below  the  surface  to  what 
this  amendment  would  actually  do. 

If  enacted,  this  amendment  has  the 
potential  to  reduce  the  authority  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  Increase 
the  complexity  that  accompanies  any 
legislation  containing  changes  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Further,  this 
amendment  proposes  a  major  change  to 
the  Senate  rules  that  has  no  relevance 
to  a  bill  that  extends  emergency  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  4  months. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
have  offered  it  under  the  guise  that  it 
protects  all  American  taxpayers  from 
the  sting  of  retroactive  tax  increases. 
However,  the  amendment  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  define  such  retroactive  tax  in- 
creases and  is  likely  to  serve  primarily 
as  a  protection  for  wealthy  taxpayers 
benefiting  from  loopholes  uncovered  by 
high-priced  tax  lawyers  and  account- 
ants. 

This  amendment  also  raises  a  myriad 
of  administrative  issues  for  Congress, 
taxpayers,  and  the  IRS.  The  amend- 
ment would  effectively  make  the  Par- 
liamentarian the  final  arbiter  of  what 
constitutes  a  retroactive  tax  increase. 
When  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  Budget  Act  the  amendment  would 
further  complicate  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation and  revenue  estimation 
processes.  Further,  the  fate  of  tech- 
nical corrections  legislation,  which  is 
by  definition  retroactive,  would  be 
jeopardized. 

Approval  of  this  amendment  will  add 
to  the  difficulties  taxpayers  have  in  ac- 
curately filing  their  Federal  income 
tax  returns  on  a  timely  basis.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  effective  date  of  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  a  deduction  is  July  1,  in 
order  for  such  legislation  to  not  be  con- 
sidered a  retroactive  tax  increase,  tax- 
payers would  have  to  split  their  tax 
year  in  two.  Taxable  income  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  June  30  would  have  to  be  cal- 
culated with  the  deduction,  and  income 
from  July  to  December  31  without  it. 

The  IRS  would  have  to  work  closely 
with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
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in  determining  whether  a  particular 
change  would  result  in  a  retroactive 
tax  increase  to  any  taxpayer.  In  addi- 
tion, the  technical  steps  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  amendment  would 
compound  the  difficulties  associated 
with  the  IRS  audit  process. 

Mr.  President,  an  amendment  of  this 
magnitude  should  be  the  subject  of 
hearings  and  extensive  debate  before  a 
decision  is  made  as  to  whether  it 
should  become  a  rule  of  the  Senate 
Unfortunately,  Members  of  this  body 
have  not  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
adequately  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  this  amendment.  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  vote  against  this  amendment.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
becoming  more  concerned  about  Treas- 
ury all  the  time,  and  I  am  becoming 
more  concerned  about  this  Congress  all 
the  time  because  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  is  such  a  great  effort  to  pass  ret- 
roactive tax  increases.  I  would  like  to 
think  this  is  not  necessary.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  put  in  the  amendment  a 
definition  of  what  is  retroactive.  Using 
some  guidance  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, we  exclude  anything-  we  define 
retroactive.  If  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee issues  a  formal  notice  on 
the  effective  date,  then  it  would  not  be 
retroactive. 

So  they  can  close  loopholes,  I  tell  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Maine.  And 
if  there  are  loopholes,  you  can  close 
them  anyway,  because  I  am  sure  we 
can  get  60  votes. 

Then  I  hear  my  colleagues  say,  well, 
wait  a  minute.  This  is  just  to  benefit 
the  upper  1  percent.  I  will  admit  the 
retroactive  tax  increases  in  last  year's 
bill  hit  primarily  upper  incomes. 

But  I  will  also  tell  my  colleagues,  if 
you  have  be  out  in  the  States,  you  will 
find  out  that  it  also  hits  a  lot  of  people 
that  you  would  not  classify  as  upper 
income.  I  am  thinking  of  farmers. 
ranchers,  and  others  who  found  that 
their  State  taxes  went  up  dramatically 
as  a  result  of  the  tax  bill  we  passed  this 
year.  We  did  not  get  to  vote  on  the  ret- 
roactive aspects  of  the  estate  tax  in- 
crease. I  think  that  was  unfair. 

But  what  about  for  the  future":"  This 
amendment  is  really  a  fairly  reason- 
able measure.  It  is  not  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  is  not  a  repealing  of 
retroactivity  on  past  law  changes.  This 
is  prospective.  It  says,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  retroactive  tax  increases  in  the 
future,  a  point  of  order  may  lie  against 
it.  It  takes  60  votes  to  waive  that  point 
of  order.  It  would  still  happen  if  most 
of  us  agree  that  is  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

I  think  that  is  the  right  thmg  to  do. 
We  are  giving  latitude  to  the  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction.  If  they  issue  a  no- 
tice, they  can  do  so. 

What  concerns  me  now  is  that  Treas- 
ury is  so  opposed  to  this.  Are  they 
planning  a  big  retroactive  tax  increase 
on  America?  I  do  not  know  where  they 
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are  coming  from.  Why  would  they  want 
to  do  that?  Retroactive  tax  increases 
by  their  nature  are  unfair.  We  should 
not  be  doing  them  except  under  the 
most  unusual  circumstances.  And  we 
should  be  voting  on  it. 

So  that  is  the  reason  this  amendment 
is  here.  My  colleague  from  Maine  said 
this  is  just  for  political  points.  That  is 
not  the  case.  That  is  not  the  case.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  interested  in  see- 
ing this  become  law  and  trying  to  im- 
plement whatever  we  can  do  to  make 
sure  that  we  would  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult, but  not  impossible,  to  pass  ret- 
roactive tax  increases  in  the  future; 
not  to  score  political  points,  but  to 
make  sure  that  we  make  positive  pub- 
lic policy  in  the  future  that  does  not 
lean  toward  retroactive,  unfair  tax  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathews).  All  time  has  been  yielded. 
The  question  occurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
On  this  question,   the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DUREN- 
BERGER]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell]  is  ab- 
sent due  to  an  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  339  Leg.] 
YEAS-40 


Bennett 

Bond 

Boren 

Brown 

Bums 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coverdell 

Cralg 

D'Amato 

Dole 

Domenlcl 


Falrcloth 

Gorton 

Gnunm 

Gnusley 

Grere 

Hatneld 

Helms 

Hutchison 

Jeffords 

Kassebaum 

Kempthome 

Lott 

LuKar 

Mack 


McCain 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Pressler 

Roth 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 


Alcaka 

Baucus 

Blden 

Blngaman 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Conrad 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConclni 

Dodd 

Dorgan 

Exon 

Felngold 

Feins teln 


Bryan 
Durenberger 


NAYS— 56 

Ford 

Glenn 

Graham 

Harkin 

Henin 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lleberman 

Mathews 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Hatch 
McConnell 


Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moynihan 

Murray 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Rlegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanea 

Sasser 

Simon 

Stevens 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


So  the  amendment  (No.  1089)  was  re- 

i6CtJ6d 

Mr.  MO"5rNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  the  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators please  take  their  seats  or  please 
take  their  conversations  outside  the 
Chamber? 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  1994— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2520,  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conference  report  to  accompany  H.R.  2520. 
an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1994.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The    Senate    resumed    the   consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report. 
cloture  motion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  25  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  with  15  min- 
utes under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  and  10 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  REID]. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  REID.  I  think  it  is  OK  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  as  to  the  agree- 
ment previously  entered  to  have  the 
time  cut  to  12  minutes  for  them  and  10 
for  us. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object,  but  I  do  not  accept  the  clock  to 
begin  running  until  order  is  in  the  Sen- 

ftt6 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senate  please  be  in  order?  Will  Sen- 
ators please  take  their  seats  or  take 
the  conversations  outside  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mrt  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Campbell]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Campbell]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  before  the  clock  begins? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  debating  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill,  and  sections  that  con- 
ferees inserted  in  that  bill  that  many 
of  us  believe  will  dramatically  change 
western  economies— with  drastic  re- 
sults. 

I  have  reiterated  my  concerns  with 
setting  policy  in  an  appropriations  bill, 
I  have  told  you  of  my  State's  Gov- 
ernor's objections  to  changes  in  water 
policy  that  will  impact  heavily  on  the 
West,  and  I  have  told  my  colleaigues 
how  this  bill  could  rob  the  family  farm- 
ers in  the  West  of  their  future. 

At  this  point  in  the  debate,  however, 
I  would  like  to  focus  on  a  part  of  this 
picture  that  bodes  well  for  the  future 
of  the  West.  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  the  West  is  changing.  But  I  will 
also  argue  that  we  must  move  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  to  see  that  those 
changes  are  best  for  the  most  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
West  still  conjures  up  images  that 
touch  the  independent  spirit  and  long- 
ing for  the  wide  open  spaces  that  bums 
in  all  Americans.  But  the  people  who 
live  today  in  the  West,  and  in  rural 
communities  throughout  our  land,  are 
not  living  the  American  myth  em- 
bodied by  John  Wayne  in  the  old  west- 
ems  or  recalled  in  haunting  western 
songs  accompanied  by  harmonica. 

The  life  we  live  is  often  a  struggle 
that  some  may  not  recognize  as  a  mod- 
em life.  There  are  thousands  of  fami- 
lies who  are  still  trying  to  wrest  their 
livelihoods  from  the  public  lands,  sup- 
porting their  families,  and  building 
communities  in  places  that  can  be  nat- 
urally inhospitable.  We  aren't  com- 
plaining, the  rewards  are  many. 

We  simply  want  other  Americans— 
from  the  East,  the  South  and  the  urban 
areas  of  our  country— to  understand 
our  way  of  life,  a  culture  that  is  both 
glorified  and  assailed  by  our  fellow 
citizens.  We  are  trying  to  maintain 
that  culture  and  way  of  life. 

We  do  not  want  special  breaks  that 
other  Americans  do  not  get.  We  do  not 


want  to  be  coddled  or  subsidized.  We 
simply  want  to  be  able  to  make  a  liv- 
ing and  raise  our  children— and  pre- 
serve these  special  places. 

We  are  not  the  environmental  mon- 
sters some  would  make  us  out  to  be. 
We  care  about  this  land — why  else 
would  we  stay  here,  when  so  many  have 
fled  economic  hardships  for  the  prom- 
ises of  the  city? 

In  fact,  in  my  State  of  Colorado,  the 
diversity  that  makes  up  our  rural  com- 
munities is  stunning.  Living  slde-by- 
side  are  many  new  arrivals,  who  have 
fled  the  cities  to  find  a  quieter  or  less 
hurried  lifestyle,  and  third  and  fourth 
generation  representatives  of  pioneer 
stock. 

Those  making  their  living  off  the 
public  lands  today  can  be  running  a  ski 
lift,  running  cows  in  the  high  country, 
or  running  the  rapids.  They  can  be 
finding  valuable  ore  in  a  mine  seam, 
finding  inspirational  scenes  to  shoot 
for  calendars  or  finding  valuable  tour- 
ist dollars  in  a  bed-and-breakfast  busi- 
ness. 

In  some  places,  the  diversity  we  see 
spells  divisiveness.  In  others,  coopera- 
tion is  replacing  conflict.  In  areas  of 
my  State,  the  newcomers  and  old- 
timers  are  coming  together  to  preserve 
the  quality  of  life  and  the  natural  re- 
sources by  which  we  all — directly  or  in- 
directly—sustain ourselves. 

Small  businesses  that  earn  their  liv- 
ing from  the  tourist  trade,  cattle 
ranchers,  timber  concerns,  and  tree 
buggers  are  really  more  closely  aligned 
in  the  1990's  than  some  of  us  ever 
thought  they  could  be.  Local  environ- 
mental groups  in  forward-thinking 
communities  in  my  State  know  that  if 
the  ranchers  and  farmers  can  not  make 
a  go  of  it,  their  land  will  be  subdivided 
for  condos  and  the  wide  open  spaces 
will  become  crowded  and  polluted. 

Most  of  us  can  agree  that  if  we  cut 
down  all  the  trees,  we  summarily  fell 
the  recreation  and  tourism  trade,  but 
that  without  modem  management  of 
the  forests,  disease  and  fire  will  take 
what  mankind  could  have  put  to  good 
use.  We  know  that  proper  grazing  of 
livestock  creates  forage  for  wildlife 
and  that  everything  depends  on  a  de- 
pendable water  supply. 

We  know  our  city  cousins  do  not 
really  want  a  rural  America  devoid  of 
people  or  filled  with  ghost  towns.  We 
simply  ask  them  to  consider  our  cul- 
ture and  needs  as  we  all  strive  to  pre- 
serve the  environment  and  build  the 
economy.  These  are  not  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive  concepts,  and  in 
Colorado,  communities  are  coming  to- 
gether to  demonstrate  this. 

All  we  ask  is  that  these  far-reaching 
proposals  be  delayed  until  we  can  study 
them.  I  am  ready  to  proceed  with  legis- 
lation in  the  subcommittee  I  serve  on— 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands, 
National  Parks  and  Forests  to  raise 
grazing  fees. 

My  colleagues  will  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  higher  grazing  fees. 


and  on  sweeping  land  use  reform.  After 
all,  this  body  did  approve  a  bill  to  re- 
form the  mining  law  of  1872,  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senators  whose 
States  will  be  impacted.  Now  my  con- 
stituents want  to  be  heard  on  how  land 
management  reforms  will  affect  them. 
That's  the  fair  and  that's  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  these  reforms  and  to  in- 
tegrate what's  known  as  the  old  West 
and  the  new  West  into  the  whole 
West — with  respect  for  the  past,  ready 
for  the  future. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
continue  to  support  us  by  voting  no  on 
the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  numer- 
ous times  in  opposition  to  this  con- 
ference report  and  will  not  belabor  it. 

I  sat  in  my  office  this  morning  trying 
to  think  of  one  final  plea  in  opposition. 
Perhaps  the  best  words  came  from  one 
of  the  Senate's  most  thoughtful  Mem- 
bers himself,  and  so  I  have  borrowed  a 
few  of  his  words  and  his  considerable 
logic,  if  not  his  vote,  in  this  matter. 

Just  less  than  an  hour  ago  in  oppos- 
ing the  Nickles  point  of  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  this  Senate,  a  Senator 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  both  his  wisdom  and  lead- 
ership, opposed  the  point  of  order  for 
the  following  reasons: 

There  were  no  hearinRs.  There  was  no  de- 
bate. There  is  no  definition  of  terms.  It  is  at- 
tempt to  seize  on  a  popular  issue  and  score 
political  points.  There  is  no  explanation.  It 
creates  further  ambiguity.  It  would  create 
numerous  administrative  problems.  It  will 
cause  serious  problems. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we  in 
the  West  deserve  the  same  standard 
both  procedurally  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  basic  fairness,  and  in  borrow- 
ing the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  to  support  our  position,  I  think 
that  we  adequately  rest  our  case. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  Senator  from  Nevada  re- 
peated his  assertion  that  the  concern 
which  every  State  engineer  in  the 
Western  States,  every  attorney  general 
in  the  Western  States,  and  every  west- 
em  Governor 

Mr.  President,  may  we  please  have 
order  before  the  clock  runs?  It  is  not 
fair  on  an  issue  of  such  importance  to 
the  West 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  Senator  from  Nevada  re- 
peated his  aissertion  that  the  concern 
which  every  State  engineer  in  the 
Western  States,  every  attorney  general 
in  the  Western  States,  and  every  West- 
em  Governor  has  over  the  water  lan- 
guage   in    his    amendment    is    simply 
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ghosts  and  goblins  of  an  early  Hal- 
loween. He  went  on  to  say  that  the  sav- 
ings clause  in  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  should  reassure 
us  since  it  was  not  being  amended  and 
that  all  he  was  doing  was  conforming 
BLM  to  the  practices  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

Personally,  I  have  more  faith  in  our 
State  engineer  and  our  attorney  gen- 
eral and  our  Governor.  Endorsement 
from  environmental  groups  who  have 
opposed  State  jurisdiction  over  water 
resources  doesn't  reassure  me  either. 
But  it  is  time  to  lay  out  how  mislead- 
ing the  statements  really  are.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  amend  the  savings  clause 
in  FLPMA.  That  is  true.  He  emas- 
culates it.  Neither  does  his  language 
conform  BLM  to  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Forest  Service  applies  to  the 
State  for  water  rights  on  forest  lands 
for  grazing  where  that  is  necessary. 
The  Forest  Service  submits  to  State 
jurisdiction  and  is  bound  by  the  terms 
and  conditions  attached  to  the  water 
right  permit  if  granted.  The  language 
in  this  amendment  does  not  require  the 
BLM  to  apply  to  the  State  for  water 
rights  nor  to  comply  with  the  proce- 
dural and  substantive  requirements  of 
State  law.  The  amendment  seeks  to 
prohibit  the  States  from  issuing  any 
water  rights  for  grazing  related  activi- 
ties on  public  lands  except  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  such 
abrogation  of  State  authority  in  the 
Forest  Service. 

Furthermore,  the  language  in  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  does  not  refer  to  water 
rights  on  public  lands,  but  to  water 
rights  for  grazing  related  activities  on 
public  lands.  As  I  mentioned  yesterday 
in  my  remarks,  I  once  had  grazing  al- 
lotments which  I  supported  with  water 
rights  on  my  own  private  land.  Under 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming would  have  been  required  to  issue 
that  water  right  on  private  land  only 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  de- 
spite the  fact  that  only  the  owner  of 
the  property  could  apply  for  the  right. 
That  is  an  unbelievable  interference 
with  private  property  rights  and  State 
jurisdiction  and  is  not  the  policy  or  the 
practice  of  the  Forest  Service. 

If  that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  then  I  submit  that 
he  has  been  hoodwinked  by  whoever 
drafted  this  language.  Rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  defend  this  language,  he 
ought  to  be  outraged.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  have  authorizing  commit- 
tees, so  that  we  can  have  hearings  and 
make  certain  that  the  language  which 
is  reported  to  the  Senate  accurately  re- 
flects the  intent.  In  seeking  to  end  run 
the  authorizing  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator simply  opened  himself  up  to  either 
sloppy  drafting  or  someone  with  a  dif- 
ferent agenda  who  thought  they  could 
slip  something  through. 

I  also  want  to  j)oint  out  that  there  is 
a  free  standing  sentence  buried  at  the 


end  of  the  new  section  406(i)(2)  which 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  grazing, 
but  which  is  also  at  variance  with  both 
the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  policy. 
That  sentence  states  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  exercise  rights  to  water  de- 
veloped on  public  lands  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  lands  and  the  resources 
thereon.  Both  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  BLM  exercise  any  State-granted 
water  rights  for  the  purposes  and  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  contained  in 
the  water  right  permit.  A  water  right 
for  grazing  may  not  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  A  water  right  for  irrigation 
may  not  be  used  for  other  purposes.  A 
water  right  obtained  for  a  reclamation 
project  is  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  State  law  absent  a  clear  congres- 
sional directive  els  the  Supreme  Court 
held  in  US  versus  California.  The  sen- 
tence has  nothing  to  do  with  grazing 
and  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  com- 
pliance with  State  law. 

This  is  the  type  of  language  which 
would  have  been  laughed  out  of  com- 
mittee when  we  considered  FLPMA. 
This  is  the  same  type  of  expansive  as- 
sertion of  Federal  supremacy  which  the 
executive  branch,  especially  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  has  repeatedly 
claimed  and  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  rejected.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute what  the  Senator  thinks  he 
agreed  to.  I  submit  that  the  language 
does  not  do  what  he  says.  This  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  nor 
was  it  the  policy  of  the  BLM  prior  to 
1982.  The  Senator  was  hoodwinked.  The 
State  engineers  are  right.  The  western 
attorneys  general  are  right.  The  west- 
ern Governors  are  right.  His  colleagues 
from  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  and 
North  Dakota  and  Oregon  and  Idaho 
are  right. 

Mr.  President,  these  concerns  are  not 
goblins  and  ghosts.  They  are  real.  This 
is  not  a  debate  on  fees.  Senator  Camp- 
bell and  I  have  legislation  pending  in 
the  Energy  Committee  which  would 
raise  fees  and  we  are  prepared  to  have 
that  legislation  move  forward  and  let 
the  Senate  work  its  will.  This  debate  is 
over  what  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
means.  This  is  not  a  debate  over  what 
he  intends  or  what  he  thinks  he  agreed 
to.  This  is  a  debate  over  language  cob- 
bled together  in  a  back  room  which 
was  never  subjected  to  hearings  and 
which  was  never  run  past  the  Gov- 
ernors, attorneys  general.  State  engi- 
neers, or  the  water  users  and  private 
property  owners  who  will  be  affected. 
There  is  a  reason  for  that  and  the 
Holloween  analogy  is  apt.  The  reason  is 
that  like  the  vampire,  this  language 
can  not  stand  the  clear  light  of  day. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  drive  a  stake 
through  its  heart. 

So  let  us  hear  no  more  about  how  all 
this  language  does  is  return  the  BLM 
to  a  pre-1982  policy  and  conform  it  to 
the  Forest  Service.  That  is  simply 
false.  The  western  Governors  know  it. 


the  western  attorneys  general  know  it, 
the  State  engineers  know  it,  and  Sec- 
retary Babbitt  should  know  it. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was 
originally  before  the  Senate,  I  voted  in 
opposition  to  the  position  articulated 
by  my  colleague.  Senator  Domenici. 
but  I  have  since  been  concerned  about 
the  provisions  included  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  have  discussed  these  matters  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Senator  Reid]  and  I  have  met  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Secretary 
Babbitt,  in  an  effort  to  understand 
these  matters  more  fully.  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Byrd.  and  understand  the  con- 
cerns that  Senator  Byrd  has  on  getting 
a  bill.  This  is  his  subcommittee,  in 
fact,  and  I  serve  on  the  full  committee. 

But  my  questions  go  to  whether  the 
conference  report,  as  I  understand  it, 
contains  items  which  were  added  that 
have  not  had  hearings,  such  as  im- 
provements to  public  lands,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  conference  report,  will 
be  changed  to  be  the  sole  ownership  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  am  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  that  may  con- 
stitute a  taking  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  of  improvements  without  com- 
pensation. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Further,  I  raise  a 
question  ais  to  whether  my  understand- 
ing is  correct  that  the  conference  re- 
port makes  the  Federal  Government 
the  sole  owner  of  water  rights,  and  in 
so  doing,  makes  a  change  to  existing 
law  which  hais  provided  a  preemption  of 
State  laws.  I  question  whether  the  con- 
ference report  has  a  change  to  elimi- 
nate the  grazing  advisory  councils,  and 
whether  there  is  a  change  on  restric- 
tions and  surcharges  on  subleases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  remind 
the  Senator  that  his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  my  colleague 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  during  which  we 
were  trying  to  establish  order  in  the 
Senate  not  be  charged  against  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming's  time.  It  is  an  im- 
portant thing  for  those  of  us  in  the 
West,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  Senate 
does  not  wish  to  listen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 
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Mr  SPECTER.  May  I  add  to  the 
statement  by  my  distingruished  col- 
league from  Wyoming  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant thing  to  others,  as  well. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  It  is.  indeed. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  At  least,  that  the 
West  is  fairly  treated. 

"I  do  not  have  a  dog  in  this  race."  as 
Senator  Baker  used  to  say,  but  I  want 
to  see  that  we  do  it  right,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  taken  the  time  to  make  the 
inquiries  which  I  have.  I  think  we  owe 
that  to  the  country. 

And  I  was  coming  to  the  last  point, 
that  there  are  restrictions  and  sur- 
charges on  subleases.  The  significance 
of  these  matters  warrant  thorough  con- 
sideration by  Congress,  not  just  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  Reid  from  Nevada. 
What  I  seek  to  find  out.  as  someone 
who  has  to  vote  on  the  cloture  issue,  is 
whether,  in  fact,  it  is  true  that  these 
changes  have  been  made  and  whether 
or  not  they  are  substantial  matters. 
When  I  listened  to  Senator  Domenici 
speak  at  length  on  this  subject  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  saw  his  emotional  level, 
suggesting  that  they  were. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  manager  of  this  bill,  if  I 
could  have  1  minute  to  respond. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Absolutely. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REHD.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  changes  made  are 
comparable  to  the  Forest  Service;  no 
radical  change.  The  Forest  Service  has 
been  doing  most  of  these  things  since 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  read  a  letter  that  will 
set  forth  in  some  detail  what  Secretary 
Babbitt  will  do  with  these  regulations. 
I  would  also  state  that  the  water 
issue  is  something  that  was  changed  by 
Secretary  Watt.  I  have  a  letter  dated 
August  10.  1982.  from  the— could  we 
have  order.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Could  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  The  Senate 
win  be  in  order. 

Mr.  REID.  The  letter  is  ffom  the 
State  water  engineer  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  who  basically  says  that  he  does 
not  understand  why  Watt  changed  the 
rule.  He  says— and  I  will  make  this 
part  of  the  Record— "I  would  encour- 
age you  to  maintain  the  old  policy 
since  it  would  seem  to  have  very  little 
impact  on  the  leases  if  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  was  the  actual 
owner  of  the  water  right."' 

In  effect,  these  changes  only  take  it 
back  to  the  way  it  used  to  be  prior  to 
Secretary  Watt  being  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  to  say.  that  is  com- 


pletely untrue.  The  Forest  Service  does 
operate  under  State  law.  This  will  not 
put  the  BLM  under  State  law.  It  com- 
pletely changes  the  relationship.  And 
that  is  the  purpose  for  which  hearings 
should  have  been  held.  And  the  ability 
to  modify  it  should  have  been  avail- 
able. They  will  not  be  if  this  were  to 
pass.  The  States  involved  will  have 
been  severely  affected  by  this. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  h&a  been.  I  think,  a 
thoughtful,  sincere  advocate  in  this  ex- 
change. 

One  of  the  things  that  he  mentioned 
was  to  list  specifically  the  provisions 
of  section  701  of  the  Federal  Policy 
Management  Act,  indicating  that  the 
exemptions  and  the  respect  for  private 
property  there  and  the  protections 
against  unreasonable  elimination  of 
permits  would  provide  protection  in 
certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  that  were  true. 
I  must  say  that  if  that  were  true,  we 
would  solve  many  of  the  problems,  not 
all  of  the  problems,  here. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  facts  are 
these:  We  raised  that  issue  specifically 
with  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Forest 
Service  has  specifically  said  that  sec- 
tion 701  of  FLPMA  does  not  apply.  In 
other  words.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ments raised  by  those  who  advocate 
this  new  legislation  of  a  dramatic 
change  and  say  it  provides  exemptions 
are  ones  specifically  rejected  by  this 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  idle 
matter.  This  affects  not  just  reservoirs, 
it  affects  gas  lines,  oil  lines,  highways, 
reservoirs,  and  it  affects  them  through- 
out the  Nation,  whether  in  West  Vir- 
ginia or  in  California  or  in  Nevada.  It 
has  the  potential  of  shutting  down 
these. 

Now  some  would  say,  "Surely,  no  one 
would  come  along  and  shut  down  res- 
ervoirs or  vital  pipe  lines."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  are  doing  it  right  now  to 
11.000  families  in  Colorado. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  that  we  sent  to  Secretary  Mad- 
igan;  an  article  from  the  Greeley  Trib- 
une; a  letter  from  many  Democratic 
and  Republican  legislators  of  Colorado 
on  the  interim  water  and  State  land  is- 
sues committee;  editorials  from  the 
Denver  Post  and  Rocky  Mountain 
News;  and  a  letter  from  a  water  expert, 
a  legal  attorney  in  Colorado,  who  has 
written  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  August  12.  1992. 
Hon.  Edward  R.  Madigan. 
Secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Ed:  The  Arapaho/Roosevelt  National 
Forest  is  located  In  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
Many   cities  depend   upon   water  diversion, 
storage,    and    treatment    structure    in    the 
Arapaho/Roosevelt  National  Forest  to  main- 
tain secure  municipal  water  supplies.  These 
facilities  are  operated  and  maintained  under 
Forest   Service   special    use    permits   Issued 
under  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  ( 'FLPMA")  or  prior  federal 
right-of-way  grants.   Some  of  the  facilities 
are  quite  old  and  were  even  constructed  prior 
to  the  reservation  of  the  National  Forest, 
nearly  100  years  ago. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  Forest  Su- 
pervisor for  the  Arapaho/Roosevelt  National 
Forest  takes  the  position  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  the  authority  to  impose  bypass 
flow  requirements  as  a  condition  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  special  use  permits  or  approvals 
of  the  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  mu- 
nicipal water  diversion  and  storage  facilities 
located  on  the  Forest.  If  implemented,  these 
requirements  would  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
historic  yields  relied  upon  by  these  water 
providers.  This  position  violates  the  law,  in- 
jures vested  property  rights,  destroys  estab- 
lished management  practices,  and  would  re- 
sult in  the  Implementation  of  environ- 
mentally damaging  alternatives  by  the  cities 
which  would  be  forced  to  replace  these  sup- 
plies trom  other  sources. 

The  Forest  Supervisor  relies  upon  the 
FLPMA  and  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  ("NFMA ')  as  authority  for  the  by- 
pass flow  program.  Neither  of  these  acts, 
however,  compel,  or  even  authorize,  the  For- 
est Service  to  restrict  the  yield  of  pre-exist- 
ing water  rights.  To  the  contrary,  a  primary 
purpose  for  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Forests,  including  the 
Arapaho/Roosevelt  National  Forest,  is  to 
supply  western  communities  with  water 
under  state  established  and  administered 
water  rights. 

Moreover,  the  environmental  goals  of  the 
Forest  can  be  achieved  under  existing  law 
without  taking  private  property  and  over- 
turning a  century  of  federal  deference  to 
state  water  allocation  and  administration 
systems.  Water  rights  can  be  obtained  for 
instream  purposes  under  state  law.  and  if  ad- 
ditional water  is  needed,  it  can  be  purchased 
and  transferred  to  instream  flow  uses. 

The  water  rights  held  by  these  cities  are 
critically  important.  Many  western  commu- 
nities store  water  on  the  national  forests 
during  the  spring  snow  melt  for  release  and 
use  downstream  during  low  flow  periods  over 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Other  commu- 
nities, because  of  the  location  of  their  serv- 
ice areas,  rely  on  direct  diversions  from 
streams  which  How  through  the  national  for- 
ests. Such  water  management  practices  ac- 
tually provide  environmental  and  rec- 
reational benefits,  rather  than  impair  or  de- 
stroy fish  and  wildlife.  A  cooperative  system 
of  water  management,  for  example,  in  the 
Upper  Poudre  River  Basin,  has  evolved  since 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  policy  of 
the  Arapaho/Roosevelt  National  Forest 
should  be  designed  to  continue  fostering 
these  practices,  not  to  destroy  or  diminish 
the  value  of  these  important  assets. 

The  value  of  an  acre-foot  of  developed 
water  in  Colorado's  Front  Range  varies  from 
S2.500  to  $11,500  per  acre-foot  of  yield,  averag- 
ing approximately  $7,500  an  acre-foot.  More- 
over, many  communities  have  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  capital  facilities  such  as 
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pipelines,  reservoirs  and  water  treatment 
plants.  These  expenditures  will  be  lost  or  di- 
minished in  value,  and  significant  new  in- 
vestment will  be  required  if  the  bypass  flow 
program  is  implemented.  The  Forest  Service 
does  not  propose  to  compensate  any  of  the 
communities  for  loss  of  water  yield  or  their 
capital  expenses.  The  present  and  future 
well-being  of  these  communities  depends 
upon  continued  exercise  of  their  existing 
rights  or.  if  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  any 
portion  of  their  water  yield,  being  provided 
with  the  necessary  funds  and  governmental 
approvals  required  to  replace  the  lost  yield 
and  facilities. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  this  issue.  If  the  Forest  Service  is  allowed 
to  proceed  in  this  manner,  this  administra- 
tion will  have  taken  private  property  rights. 
interfered  with  the  development  and  use  of 
state  and  interstate  water  allocations,  and 
replaced  state  water  administration  systems 
with  a  federal  permit  system. 

In  1984.  Mr.  Douglas  W.  MacCleery,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  testified  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  regarding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  on  related  FLPMA 
issues.  He  stated  that:  "I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  is  no  intention  to  jeopardize 
water  rights  or  other  rights  held  by  the  per- 
mittee at  the  time  of  renewal."  This  position 
should  not  be  changed.  We  are  certain  that 
neither  you  nor  the  President  intend  such  a 
result,  and  request  that  you  immediately 
adopt  a  policy  which  confirms  that  the  spe- 
cial use  permitting  authority  of  the  United 
States  will  be  exercised  in  a  manner  which  is 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  private 
property  rights,  assists  States  in  the  devel- 
opment of  important  water  resources,  and 
does  not  usurp  state  primacy  over  water  al- 
location and  administration. 

We  would  like  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss 
this  matter  at  your  earliest  convenience 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  August  recess. 

Sincerely. 
Malcolm    Wallop.    Alan    Simpson.    Hank 

Brown.    Conrad    Bums,    Orrin    Hatch. 

Pete    V.    Domenici,    Larry    E.    Craig. 

Steve  Symms,  Jake  Gam.  Wayne  Al- 

lard,  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell 

[From  the  Greeley  (CO)  Tribune.  Oct.  22. 
1993] 

Greeley  reservoirs  a  HAsrrAT  Hazard? 
(By  Bob  Kretschman) 

Two  of  Greeley's  high-mountain  reservoirs 
that  are  subjects  of  a  permit  dispute  with 
the  federal  government  adversely  affect  the 
habitat  of  threatened  and  endangered  species 
in  Nebraska,  according  to  a  draft  study  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  wildlife  service  has  issued  biological 
opinions  on  the  environmental  effects  of 
seven  water  projects  whose  permits  to  oper- 
ate in  the  Arapaho  and  Roosevelt  national 
forests  are  up  for  renewal.  Federal  officials 
want  to  require  owners  of  those  permits,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Greeley,  to  offset  the 
water  facilities'  adverse  effects  on  wildlife. 
Permit  holders  say  their  projects  do  not 
harm  wildlife. 

Biological  opinions  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  are  required  by  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  before  the  permits  can  be  re- 
newed, and  the  agency  has  determined  in  the 
draft  opinions  that  Bames  Meadow  Reservoir 
and  Peterson  Lake,  two  reservoirs  owned  by 
the  city  of  Greeley  in  the  upper  Cache  in 
Poudre  river  basin,  affect  the  habitat  of  en- 
dangered species  in  Nebraska 

However,  the  city  hired  an  environmental 
consultant  earlier  this  year  to  study  the  res- 


ervoirs' effects  on  wildlife,  and  the  city's 
studies  determined  the  reservoirs  had  no  ef- 
fect on  streamflow  in  Nebraska,  and  John 
Gauthiere.  Greeley's  water  operations  man- 
ager. 

"It's  a  long  stretch  of  the  imagination  that 
we  do  have  any  effect  in  Nebraska."  he  said. 

Lee  Carlson.  Colorado  field  supervisor  for 
the  USFWS.  said  water  depletions  in  the 
South  Platte  River  basin  affect  whooping 
cranes,  least  ferns,  piping  plovers,  and 
pal  laid  sturgeons.  The  three  bird  species  and 
one  type  of  fish  are  dependent  on  Platte 
River  streamflows.  and  Greeley's  two  res- 
ervoirs contribute  to  depletion  of  the  river's 
water,  he  said. 

Water  is  lost  from  Barnes  Meadow  Res- 
ervoir and  Peterson  Lake,  as  well  as  the 
other  five  permitted  projects,  through  evapo- 
ration and  consumptive  use.  The  reservoirs 
store  water  during  peak  flows  of  the  spring, 
which  also  creates  habitat  problems  for  wild- 
life in  Nebraska.  Carlson  said. 

The  opinions  issued  this  week  are  in  draft 
form  and  will  not  be  final  until  the  USFWS 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service — which  will  de- 
cide in  January  which  conditions  to  attach 
to  renewal  of  the  permits— attempt  to  work 
out  differences  with  permit  holders,  officials 
said. 

"We'll  be  working  with  all  the  applicants 
trying  to  resolve  issues."  Carlson  said. 

The  draft  opinions  present  two  alter- 
natives to  reduce  what  the  agency  says  are 
adverse  impacts  of  the  water  projects. 

The  first  alternative  is  for  the  permit  hold- 
ers to  replace  water  that  is  being  lost  from 
their  projects.  Carlson  said  that  in  a  sepa- 
rate case,  a  water  entity  bought  water  from 
the  Riverside  Irrigation  District  to  replace 
the  now  lost  by  an  upstream  water  project. 
But  he  said  there  may  not  be  enough  water 
available  for  sale  in  the  lower  South  Platte 
basin  to  replace  the  water  from  all  seven 
projects. 

Another  alternative  is  for  permit  holders 
to  provide  funding  or  other  support  for  habi- 
tat restoration  along  the  South  Platte,  and 
to  participate  in  an  organization  dedicated 
to  recovery  of  species  in  the  Platte  River 
basin.  Such  an  organization  already  exists  in 
the  Colomdo  River  basin,  he  said,  and  water 
users  there  pay  a  surcharge  on  their  water 
use  to  improve  wildlife  habitat. 

Gauthiere  said  city  officials  received  the 
biological  studies  on  Bames  Meadow  Res- 
ervoir and  Peterson  Lake  Thursday  and  were 
beginning  to  review  them. 

"These  are  drafts,  and  I  hope  we  can  have 
a  meaningful  negotiation  with  (the  federal 
agencies),"  Gauthiere  said.  "It  looks  like 
they  want  water." 

General  Assembly, 
State  of  Colorado, 
Denver,  October  27, 1993. 
Hon.  Bill  Clinton, 

President    of   the    United    States,    The    White 
House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  Water  and  State  Lands  Issues  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Colorado  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Reid  Amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1994  Interior  Appropriations  bill.  Our 
Committee  supports  and  agrees  with  Gov- 
ernor Roy  Romer,  Attorney  General  Gale 
Norton,  Senator  Hank  Brown  and  Senator 
Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  that  it  is  essential 
that  this  legislation  not  proceed  in  its  cur- 
rent form. 

The  Reid  Amendment  is  not  merely  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  lessees  are  currently 
charged  by  the  federal  government  to  graze 
livestock  on  public  lands.  The  Reid  Amend- 
ment is  an  overhaul  of  rangeland  manage- 


ment and  an  attempt  to  overturn  state  water 
law  without  the  benefit  of  public  comment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  provisions  in 
the  Reid  Amendment  are  poorly  drafted  and 
subject  to  incorrect  interpretations  that 
would  seriously  encroach  on  the  water  laws 
of  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  Reid  proposal 
would  have  the  following  impacts: 

Preempt  state  law  by  prohibiting  water 
rights  from  being  obtained  for  grazing  relat- 
ed activities  on  public  lands. 

Provide  the  federal  government  with  a 
right  to  control  water,  a  right  that  under 
U.S.  water  law  vests  the  states  with  the 
power  to  create  and  administer  water  rights. 
Require  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  de- 
velop standards  and  guidelines  that  would 
provide  for  the  restoration  and  protection  of 
riparian  values.  This  is  a  major  shift  from 
existing  law.  No  current  law  requires  res- 
toration of  riparian  values. 

Limit  the  exercise  of  water  rights  on  pri- 
vate lands  that  are  used  In  "conjunction 
with  grazlng-related  activities"  on  public 
lands. 

Given  the  critical  importance  of  these  is- 
sues, we  believe  that  it  would  be  irrespon- 
sible and  undemocratic  for  the  legislation  to 
proceed  without  any  public  hearing  on  the 
Intent  of  this  legislation  regarding  the  water 
resources  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  fu- 
ture of  our  nation  depends  on  the  coopera- 
tion between  state  and  federal  governments. 
A  unilateral  and  purposely  secretive  change 
of  important  state/federal  relations  will  only 
increase  the  public  distrust  and  suspicion  of 
Congress  and   the   Federal  government  and 
government  in  general. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Senator  Don  Ament.  Chairman.  Interim 
Committee  on  Water  and  SUte  School 
Lands      Issues;      Representative      Bill 
Jerke.   Vice   Chairman.   Interim   Com- 
mittee   on    Water    and    State    School 
Lands  Issues;  Senator  Tilman  Bishop; 
Senator  Tom   Blickensderfer;   Senator 
Joan   Johnson.    Senator   Bob   Pastore; 
Senator  Linda  Powers;   Senator  Dave 
Wattenberg.        Representative        Bob 
Eisenach;       Representative      Michelle 
Lawrence;       Representative       Jeannle 
Reeser:     Representative    Mike     Salaz; 
Representative   Bob   Shoemaker;   Rep- 
resentative Jack  Taylor. 

[From  the  Denver  Post.  Oct.  28,  1993] 

Grazing  Reforms  Shouldn't  Tramplb  on 
Water  Rights 

The  Clinton  administration's  plan  to  tight- 
en the  reins  on  livestock  grazing  on  federal 
lands  has  been  sidetracked  in  the  Senate  by 
a  dispute  over  its  possible  effect  on  water 
rights. 

The  disagreement,  which  has  helped  s'.<all 
action  on  the  measure  for  more  than  a  week, 
was  triggei'ed  by  a  section  some  Westerners 
fear  could  let  federal  agencies  disrupt  water 
Hows  to  locally  owned  reservoirs  or  irriga- 
tion canals. 

As  Gov.  Roy  Romer  put  it  in  a  letter  to 
Senate  leaders  this  week,  the  provision 
"could  be  construed  to  reserve  a  federal 
water  right  on  federal  lands  not  only  for 
grazing  but  for  any  other  purpose  as  well." 

Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  promptly 
denied  that  the  bill  would  make  any  change 
In  traditional  water  law.  and  he  labeled  such 
concerns  a  "red  herring." 

But  as  the  former  Arizona  governor  must 
recognize  this  is  a  morass  In  which  advocates 
of  reform  can't  afford  to  get  trapped.  A  simi- 
lar fight  over  water  language,  it's  worth  not- 
ing, delayed  passage  of  the  latest  Colorado 
wilderness  bill  for  years. 
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The  provision  dealing  with  water  rights  on 
rangel&nds  should  be  clarified  to  ensure  that 
It  won't  upend  state-run  allocation  systems 
or  unduly  restrict  the  operation  of  water 
projects  unrelated  to  grazing. 

It's  important  to  protect  riparian  areas 
along  streambeds  from  damage  caused  by 
overgrazing  or  unwarranted  water  diver- 
sions. But  the  needs  and  rights  of  other 
water  users,  including  cities  that  depend  on 
the  rivers  flowing  into  and  out  of  federal 
lands,  shouldn't  be  trampled  in  the  process. 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Oct.  28. 
1993] 

WASfflNGTON's  Water  Grab 

While  we  have  a  haixl  time  believing  It  pos- 
sible, there  may  be  a  few  of  our  readers  who 
remain  oblivious  to  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's tendency  to  push  for  greater  federal 
control  over  the  economy.  The  latest  exam- 
ple is  Its  support  of  legislation  that  would 
give  Washington  far  greater  authority  over 
Western  rivers  and  water  rights. 

This  water  grab  is  part  of  the  dispute  over 
grazing  fee  increases,  currently  being  filibus- 
tered in  the  Senate.  Water  is.  quite  probably, 
even  more  important  than  the  grazing  dis- 
pute, though  grazing  fee  Increases  have 
drawn  most  of  the  attention.  Perhaps  this  is 
not  by  accident.  A  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior memo,  written  to  Interior  Secretary 
Bruce  Babbitt  and  leaked  to  the  office  of  Wy- 
oming Sen.  Malcolm  Wallop,  explains  why: 
"We  realize  you  want  to  use  price  increases 
as  a  straw  man  to  draw  attention  from  man- 
agement issues"— management  issues  that 
include  turning  elements  of  current  water 
law  on  its  head. 

Not  everyone  is  fooled.  On  Monday.  Gov. 
Roy  Romer  joined  Rep.  Scott  Mclnnis  and 
state  Sen.  Don  Ament  in  raising  concerns 
about  the  water  grab.  Any  grazing  increases. 
Romer  said,  have  'got  to  be  pursuant  to  our 
water  law  "  in  order  to  gain  the  governor's 
support.  But  according  to  a  detailed  study  of 
the  legislation  by  the  Denver  law  firm  of 
Hobbs.  T^out  &  Raley.  state  control  of  water 
will  be  all  but  washed  away  if  the  legislation 
passes. 

"We  have  concluded  that  the  bill,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  constitute  a  radical  departure 
from  the  principles  of  federalism  and  respect 
for  state  water  law  by  imposing  a  national 
riparian  water  law  for  public  lands.  "  lawyers 
in  the  firm  recencly  wrote  Sens.  Hank  Brown 
and  Ben  Campbell.  Among  other  things,  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  would  give  the  federal 
government  control  over  water  "which  flows 
into,  arises  upon,  or  runs  through  federally 
owned  lands."  In  Colorado,  where  the  federal 
government  owns  about  one-third  of  the 
land,  the  impact  would  be  enormous. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  states  determine 
water  allocation  laws  and  the  rights  created 
under  those  laws,  which  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration hopes  to  pre-empt.  The  result:  a  flood 
of  problems  for  Coloradans. 

Hobbs  et  at.  sum  up  the  damage  this  way: 
"Water  rights  holders  throughout  the  West 
will  surely  be  faced  with  at  least  a  decade  of 
administrative  proceedings  and  litigation 
brought  by  regulatory  agencies  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  establish  federal  riparian 
rights  on  rivers  throughout  the  West.  The 
citizens,  in  turn,  will  be  forced  to  initiate  ex- 
pensive defensive  proceedings  and  litigation 
to  protect  their  water  rights,  including 
takings  litigation  " 

Sen.  Ament  agrees,  noting  that  the  legisla- 
tion requires  Babbitt  "to  develop  standards 
and  guidelines  that  would  provide  for  the 
restoration  and  protection  of  riparian  val- 
ues. This  a  major  shift  from  existing  law"— 


and  "riparian  values'"  themselves  are  subject 
to  considerable  debate. 

The  Interior  memo  also  touches  on  this 
subject:  "Our  own  statistics  can  be  used  to 
show  the  range  is  in  better  shape  than  at  any 
point  in  this  century.  With  that  in  mind,  we 
must  make  deliberate  and  public  attempts  to 
prove  how  bad  the  conditions  are  in  many  ri- 
parian zones."' 

Babbitt  says  he'll  institute  "reforms"  with 
or  without  congressional  backing  The  ad- 
ministration must  be  made  to  realize  that 
belligerence  on  this  Issue  will  cost  It  support 
on  policies  dearer  to  its  heart. 

Hobbs,  Trout  &  Raley.  PC, 

Attorneys  at  Law. 
Denver.  CO.  October  26.  1993. 
Re  your  letter  to  Senate  Leadership  regard- 
ing H.R.  2520. 
Hon.  Roy  Romer. 
State  Capitol. 
Denver.  CO. 

Dear  Governor  Romer:  Your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 25.  1993.  to  Senators  Mitchell  and  Dole 
concerning  H.R.  2520  was  timely  and  well- 
done. 

We  have  reviewed  Secretary  Babbitt's  Oc- 
tober 26.  1993.  response  to  you.  Taking  the 
Secretary  at  his  word  about  the  intent  of  the 
bill.  It  certainly  should  be  possible  and  ad- 
visable to  amend  the  bill  to  clarify  its  in- 
tent. Otherwise,  I  am  quite  certain  that  am- 
biguities in  the  language  will  lead  to  pro- 
longed and  expensive  controversy  and  litiga- 
tion. 

Secretary  Babbitt  cites  the  savings  provi- 
sion of  the  Act  of  October  21.  1976.  annotated 
in  the  notes  to  43  U.S.C.  1701(g).  for  the  prop- 
osition that  federal-state  changes  in  water 
law  will  not  be  Interpreted  to  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  H.R.  2520 

However,  two  prevailing  propositions  of 
law  can  and  will  be  argued  to  the  contrary, 
in  our  opinion,  if  H  R.  2520  is  adopted.  First, 
specific  provisions  control  over  general  pro- 
visions. Second,  subsequent  enactments  of 
Congress  can  impliedly  repeal  or  amend 
former  Acts  of  Congress  when  a  conflict  in 
provisions  arises. 

H.R.  2520  contains  specific,  heretofore  un- 
precedented amendments  to  FLPMA  which 
provide  that  FLPMA  permits  and  leases 
shall  be  utilized  to  restore,  maintain  and 
protect  riparian  values  and  that  the  United 
States  shall  assert  its  claims  and  exercise  its 
rights  to  all  water  developed  on  federal  land 
to  benefit  the  public  lands  and  resources 
thereon. 

The  explicit  language  regarding  "riparian 
values"  juxtaposed  with  "United  States  •  *  • 
claims  and  rights  to  water  developed  on  the 
public  lands"  is  entirely  new  to  FLPMA  and 
Courts  will  be  called  upon  and  required  to 
give  it  effect.  As  a  long-time  practicing 
water  lawyer  I  cannot  counsel  the  State  or 
any  of  my  clients  to  contemplate  such  legis- 
lation becoming  law  in  light  of  very  recent 
experience  with  how  such  language— and  a 
lot  less  specific  administrative  authority — 
can  be  applied  in  administrative  and  judicial 
proceedings. 

We  have  recently  encountered  in  Colorado 
very  costly  litigation  and  demands  for  water 
in  the  name  of  United  States  based  on  much 
less  than  the  language  in  H.R.  2520.  The  re- 
cent reserved  rights  litigation,  which  the  Di- 
vision 1  Water  court  decided  against  the 
Government,  was  brought  on  the  theory  that 
"favorable  conditions  of  water  flow"  in  the 
1897  Organic  Act  established  reserved  chan- 
nel maintenance  flows.  The  litigation  is  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Colorado  approxi- 
mately $10  million  dollars. 


Presently,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  are  utilizing  FLPMA 
and  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  in  the 
FLPMA  renewal  process  for  Greeley,  Fort 
Collins,  Boulder,  and  the  Water  Supply  and 
Storage  Company,  to  demand  the  by-pass  or 
release  of  water  from  perfected,  historically- 
utilized  water  rights,  as  a  condition  of  con- 
tinued access  across  Federal  lands. 

These  actions  by  the  Government  are  1) 
freezing  in  place  what  was  emerging  as  an 
active  water  market  in  transfer  of  existing 
water  rights  instead  of  building  new  water 
storage  projects  and  2)  critically  threaten 
co-operative  efforts  between  farmers  and 
Colorado  Front  Range  cities  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  already-developed  water  supplies. 
No  agricultural  ditch  company  or  city  facing 
the  possibility  of  losing  part  of  its  already- 
developed  water  yield  because  of  FLPMA  re- 
quirements is  going  to  part  with  water  It 
may  need  for  di^  years  or  in  the  future. 
Whatever  reserve  or  excess  supplies  may 
have  gone  to  the  water  market  are  being 
jealously  guarded  because  of  the  insecurity 
being  caused  by  these  administrative  actions 
and  pending  legislation  such  as  H.R.  2520. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  rush  of  drafting 
these  FLPMA  amendments  led  to  general  or 
careless  language.  If  the  water  provisions  of 
H.R.  2520  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  graz- 
ing-related  activities  on  the  public  lands, 
and  State  water  law  and  water  rights  are  in- 
tended to  be  protected,  amendments  to  H.R. 
2520  are  surely  In  order. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  tell  you  that  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Coloradans  and  their 
water  rights  have  been  magnificent  and.  in 
no  way.  was  your  letter  to  the  leadership 
wrong  or  ill-advised. 
Best  regards. 

Gregory  J.  Hobbs.  Jr. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Washington.  October  28.  1993. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  As  consideration  of 
the  grazing  reform  compromise  adopted  by 
the  Conference  Committee  continues.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  certain  provisions  In- 
cluded in  that  compromise.  These  clarifica- 
tions pertain  to  four  important  issues  ad- 
dressed in  the  legislation:  grazing-related 
water  rights:  range  improvements;  subleas- 
ing: and  prohibited  acts. 

Water  Rights— Opponents  of  the  Con- 
ference Committee  compromise  grossly 
mischaracterize  the  provisions  relating  to 
water  rights.  A  detailed  response  is  con- 
tained in  the  attached  letter  to  Governor 
Romer.  I  would  highlight  these  points:  First, 
the  policy  change  would  be  prospective  only 
and  would  not  affect  existing  property 
rights.  Second,  it  simply  aligns  the  BLM  po- 
sition on  this  issue  with  existing  Forest 
Service  policy.  Third,  these  provisions  affect 
only  range-related  water  rights  on  BLM  pub- 
lic  lands  used  for  grazing.   Therefore   they 
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have  no  application  outside  the  Western  pub- 
lic lands  states.  The  language  and  context  of 
these  amendments  makes  that  unmistakably 
clear;  it  is  simply  unreasonable  to  construe 
them  otherwise. 

Range  Improvements — New  section  406(1) 
addresses  the  issue  of  range  improvement 
ownership.  The  Conference  Committee  com- 
promise provides  that  the  United  States 
would  have  title  to  all  permanent  range  im- 
provements constructed  in  the  future  on 
public  lands.  Title  to  temporary  range  im- 
provements used  primarily  for  livestock  han- 
dling or  water  hauling  would  be  retained  by 
the  permittee  or  lessee.  The  Conference 
Committee  compromise  would  not  change 
the  agreements  currently  in  effect  or  affect 
the  ownership  of  existing  range  improve- 
ments. Here  too.  in  other  words,  the  policy 
change  would  be  prospective  only  and  would 
not  affect  existing  property  rights.  A  permit- 
tee's interest  for  contributed  funds,  labor, 
and  materials  would  be  documented  for  prop- 
er credit  in  the  event  the  land  is  disposed  of 
or  the  permit  or  lease  is  subsequently  issued 
to  a  different  party.  The  proposal  is  similar 
to  existing  Forest  Service  policy  with  re- 
spect to  range  improvements.  It  applies  only 
to  range  Improvements  on  public  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  BLM  for  grazing  purposes; 
it  does  not  affect  hydroelectric  develop- 
ments, electric  power  lines,  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines, or  other  permanent  improvements  un- 
related to  grazing,  nor  to  improvements  on 
Forest  Service  lands.  Again,  the  language 
and  context  of  these  amendments  makes 
that  unmistakably  clear;  it  is  simply  unrea- 
sonable to  construe  them  otherwise. 

Subleasing— New  section  406(e)  imposes  a 
leasing  surcharge  for  authorized  leasing  of 
base  property  to  which  public  land  grazing 
preference  is  attached  or  authorized  grazing 
of  livestock  owned  by  ijersons  other  than  the 
permittee  or  lessee.  I  will  construe  this  pro- 
vision to  recognize  and  leave  unchanged  the 
current  Bureau  of  Land  Management  prac- 
tice which  allows  subleasing  to  family  mem- 
bers when  they  are  operating  within  the  fam- 
ily operation  or  are  assuming  control  of  the 
family  operation. 

Prohibited  Acts— New  section  406(1)  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  make  violation  of  the  Wild  Horse 
and  Burro  Act.  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
and  federal  and  state  laws  concerning  "con- 
servation, protection  of  natural  or  cultural 
resources,  and  protection  of  environmental 
quality"  prohibited  acts.  Upon  expiration  of 
appeal  or  review  periods  following  a  convic- 
tion for  violation  or  administrative  finding 
of  violation  of  these  laws,  the  authorized  of- 
ficer may  consider  cancellation  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  permits  or  leases  where  the  viola- 
tion has  occurred  on  public  land  or  is  related 
to  authorized  grazing  of  public  land.  The  pro- 
posal would  adopt  language  that  existed  in 
the  ELM'S  regulations  prior  to  1984.  and  is 
compatible  with  existing  Forest  Service  pol- 
icy. It  deser-ves  emphasis  that  the  Conference 
Committee  compromise  ensures  that  no  sus- 
pension or  cancellation  of  a  permit  or  lease 
can  occur  until  there  has  been  a  full  oppor- 
tunity for  appeal  of  the  finding  of  a  violation 
or  a  conviction.  Finally,  convictions  and  vio- 
lations unrelated  to  these  environmental  and 
land  use  issues  are  not  "prohibited  acts"  as 
used  In  the  statute. 

It  also  seems  appropriate  to  clarify  the  De- 
partment's intentions  with  regard  to  public 
hearings  on  the  new  regulations  required  by 
the  grazing  reforms  contained  in  the  Con- 
ference Committee  compromise  legislation. 
The  Department  Is  committed  to  conducting 
public   hearings   In   every   Western   grazing 


state  prior  to  the  implementation  of  any  reg- 
ulations. Moreover,  the  Department  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
any  Congressional  oversight  hearings  review- 
ing the  Department's  implementation  of  the 
grazing  reform  provisions  of  the  com- 
promise. 

Finally,  as  I  discussed  with  Senator  Hat- 
field yesterday  morning,  most  of  the  admin- 
istrative authority  which  the  Department 
has  over  grazing  is  entirely  outside  of,  and 
unaffected  by,  the  Conference  Committee 
compromise.  For  example,  the  promulgation 
of  standards  and  guidelines  which  govern 
stocking  numbers,  length  of  grazing  seasons, 
use  of  riparian  areas  and  the  like,  is  a  mat- 
ter still  within  my  administrative  discretion 
with  regard  to  which  I  remain  ready  and 
willing  to  discuss  and  negotiate  with  inter- 
ested Senators.  Likewise,  the  role  of  grazing 
permittees  in  the  all  important  Resource  Ad- 
visory Councils  is  a  matter  that  I  am  ready 
and  willing  to  discuss  at  any  time. 

I  hope  these  clarifications  regarding  the 
Department's  interpretation  and  intention 
with  respect  to  implementing  these  provi- 
sions are  of  assistance  in  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration of  the  Conference  Committee's 
grazing  reform  compromise.  So  there  is  no 
misunderstanding.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
my  interpretation  of  these  provisions  does 
not  in  any  way  bind  my  decisions  regarding 
the  Rangeland  Reform  '94  rulemaking  which 
the  Department  would  proceed  to  undertake 
should  Congress  decline  to  enact  the  grazing 
reform  compromise. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  BABBrrr. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  October  26.  1993. 
Hon.  Roy  Romer. 
Governor.  State  of  Colorado.  Denver,  CO. 

Dear  Governor  Romer:  In  your  letter 
dated  yesterday  to  Senators  Mitchell  and 
Dole  you  express  particular  concerns  about 
certain  provisions  of  Senator  Reid's  com- 
promise public  lands  grazing  reform  (the 
Reid  compromise)  being  debated  as  part  of 
the  FY  1994  Interior  Appropriations  bill.  I 
must  respectfully  disagree  with  your  charac- 
terization that  these  provisions  would  "in- 
ject such  ambiguity  and  confusion  into  the 
process  for  allocating  water  in  the  West  that 
litigation  and  uncertainty  would  prevail  for 
years  to  come." 

My  staff  and  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
provisions  in  question.  In  my  judgment  as  a 
former  Western  State  Attorney  General. 
Governor,  and  private  practitioner  in  water 
law.  these  charges  simply  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. Those  parts  of  the  Reid  compromise 
that  relate  to  water  are  in  fact  in  the  main- 
stream of  water  law  as  applied  in  the  west- 
ern states. 

For  example,  nothing  in  new  section  406(d) 
changes  the  traditional  practice  of  acquiring 
water  rights  for  livestock  grazing  on  public 
lands  under  state  law.  It  only  ensures  that, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  such  water 
rights  be  obtained  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  This  has  long  been  the  practice  on 
the  national  forests,  as  well  as  state  law  in 
many  western  states,  including  my  home 
state,  one  of  the  most  arid  in  the  country. 

Your  letter  expresses  specific  concern  that 
the  Reid  compromise  "could  be  construed  to 
reserve  a  federal  water  right  on  federal  lands 
not  only  for  grazing  but  for  any  other  pur- 
pose as  well."  Apparently  you  are  referring 
to  language  in  the  last  sentence  of  section 
406(1  )(2).  But  this  sentence  does  not  address 
federal/state  relations  in  water  law.  It  sim- 
ply  confirms   the   common   sense   principle 


that  federal  claims  and  rights  to  water  "de- 
veloped on  public  lands  [shall  be  exercised] 
to  benefit  the  public  lands  and  resources 
thereon."  Moreover,  the  sentence  is  part  of  a 
subsection  addressing  grazing-related  water 
rights:  more  specifically,  cooperative  range 
improvement  agreements.  (It  is  captioned 
"Range  Improvement  Ownership.")  There  is 
simply  no  way  a  court  could  read  this  innoc- 
uous language  to  create  broad  new  cat- 
egories of  federal  water  rights,  whether  for 
grazing  or  non-grazing  purposes,  in  denigra- 
tion of  state  water  law. 

You  have  also  raised  concerns  about  sec- 
tion 406(0),  which  directs  the  development  of 
standards  and  guidelines  that  "establish 
minimum  conditions  for  the  protection  of 
rangeland  ecological  health."  and  which 
shall  include,  among  other  things,  "restora- 
tion and  protection  of  riparian  values,  such 
as  healthy  wildlife  and  fish  habitat  and  di- 
verse vegetation."  Nothing  in  this  section 
addresses  water  rights  or  state-federal  rela- 
tionships in  the  area  of  water:  rather,  it 
merely  furnishes  direction  for  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  implementation  of  existing  law. 
That  law  (the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act.  or  FLPMA)  has  for  nearly  two 
decades  required  BLM  lands  to  be  managed 
for  "multiple  use"  and  "sustained  yield." 
and  defines  these  terms  to  require  account- 
ing for,  among  other  things,  "the  long-term 
needs  of  future  generations  for  renewable 
and  nonrenewable  resources,  including  recre- 
ation *  *  *  watershed,  wildlife  and  fish,  and 
natural  scenic  [and]  scientific  *  •  •  values." 
43  U.S.C.  1702(c). 

Each  of  the  provisions  is  the  Reid  com- 
promise about  which  you  have  concerns  is  an 
amendment  of  FLPMA.  That  Act's  general 
disclaimer  on  water  rights  (Section  701  (g),  43 
U.S.C.  1701  Note)  remains  intact.  No  court 
has  ever  interpreted  FLPMA  as  changing 
state-federal  relations  in  water  law.  The  ex- 
perience under  it  has  been  exactly  the  con- 
trary. 

You  have  my  assurance  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will,  if  these  provisions 
are  enacted  into  law.  interpret  and  apply 
them  in  conformance  with  their  intent — not 
to  make  drastic  changes  in  state-federal  re- 
lations in  water  law,  but  rather  to  ensure 
that  water  rights  obtained  under  state  law 
for  grazing-related  purposes  on  public  lands 
serve  federal  grazing-related  needs,  and  that 
the  ecological  health  of  federal  rangelands  is 
secured. 

As  a  native  Westerner  I  know  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  water  rights  issues  and  the  legitimacy 
of  states'  concerns  that  their  water  law  sys- 
tems be  protected.  I  also  know  a  red  herring 
when  I  see  one.  The  attempt  to  portray  the 
water  provisions  of  the  Reid  compromise  as 
a  massive  federal  water  grab  is  just  that.  I 
hope  this  clarifies  the  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Bruce  Babbpit. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  will  read  only  three  sentences 
therefrom.  Two  sentences  deal  with 
water  rights. 

Opponents  of  the  Conference  Committee 
compromise  grossly  mischaracterize  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  water  rights.  A  detailed 
response  is  contained  in  the  attached  letter 
to  Governor  Romer. 

Another  sentence  from  the  Sec- 
retary's letter: 

The  department  is  committed  to  conduct- 
ing public  hearings  in  every  Western  grazing 
State  prior  to  the  implementation  of  any 
regulations. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  about  this  grazing  issue  and 
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what  will  happen  with  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations conference  report.  This 
issue  has  consumed  a  great  deal  of  the 
Senate's  time  already.  I  know  this 
issue  is  Important  to  many  people  in 
the  West.  However,  we  have  to  move 
forward  and  let  the  Senate  work  its 
will  on  this  bill. 

The  way  to  do  this  is  to  invoke  clo- 
ture and  allow  the  Senate  to  vote  on 
the  conference  report  and  then  turn  to 
the  amendments  in  disagreement.  Any 
Senator  haa  the  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  am  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement if  he  or  she  desires  to  do  so. 
What  do  the  opponents  fear  in  allowing 
the  Senate  to  work  its  will? 

Is  it  that  they  fear  they  do  not  have 
the  votes?  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
answer  is  clear.  The  opponents  of  this 
proposal  do  not  know  what  they  want. 
They  know  what  they  do  not  wantr— 
they  do  not  want  any  chainge.  But  what 
do  they  want?  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
about  compromise,  but  no  specific  pro- 
posal has  been  offered.  Continuation  of 
the  moratorium  is  no  compromise. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Members 
who  support  the  compromise  reached 
In  conference  are  unwilling  to  nego- 
tiate or  further  compromise.  This  is 
simply  not  the  case.  Let  us  review  the 
facta— Secretary  Babbitt  announced  his 
proposed  fee  increase  and  range  man- 
agement reforms  in  early  August.  That 
was  nearly  3  months  ago.  The  proposal 
contained  in  this  conference  agreement 
represents  a  compromise  from  that  po- 
sition—it involves  a  lower  fee  and  pro- 
poses fewer  reforms  than  initially  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Babbitt.  So,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Babbitt  has  com- 
promised. I  repeat— the  proposal  in  the 
conference  agreement  contains  a  lower 
fee  and  fewer  range  reforms  than  origi- 
nally proposed  by  the  Secretary.  How 
can  one  suggest  that  this  is  not  com- 
promise? 

Mr.  President,  the  responsibility  is 
on  the  Senate  to  act  on  this  issue  and 
move  this  appropriations  bill  forward. 
Continuing  the  current  stalemate  does 
not  help  to  resolve  this  issue.  If  the 
Senate  desires  further  compromise,  it 
should  consider  a  proposal  and  vote  on 
it.  The  solution  to  this  issue  may  be  to 
remove  everything  having  to  do  with 
grazing  from  this  bill— just  take  it  all 
out.  That  means  no  fee  increase.  It 
means  no  range  management  reforms. 
But  it  also  means  no  moratorium.  I  re- 
peat— no  moratorium,  no  fee,  no  re- 
form. This  would  leave  the  issue  sub- 
ject to  current  law,  amd  allow  Sec- 
retary Babbitt  to  proceed  with  the 
higher  fee  and  greater  reforms  he  pro- 
posed back  In  August.  Is  this  what  Sen- 
ators want?  Those  are  the  choices  as  I 
see  them.  We  have  to  finish  this  bill. 
This  Issue  has  consumed  time  on  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  every  year 
since  1976,  and  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  it. 
Why  does  this  have  to  be  on  an  appro- 
priations bill?  Why  does  the  authoriz- 


ing committee,  on  which  these  western 
Senators  sit— why  does  it  not  act?  This 
subject  confronts  us  on   this  Interior 
appropriations  bill  every  year. 
The  time  has  come  to  put  this  to  an 

end. 

On  Tuesday.  I  discussed  several  pos- 
sible scenarios  that  could  affect  the  In- 
terior bill  agencies  if  the  Senate  per- 
petuates this  stalemate  and  refuses  to 
invoke  cloture  on  this  conference  re- 
port. I  did  not  advocate  any  one  of 
those  alternatives.  I  am  not  interested 
in  shutting  down  these  agencies.  I  am 
not  interested  in  freezing  their  oper- 
ations at  the  fiscal  year  1993  level  for 
an  entire  year.  I  am  interested  in  ap- 
proving this  conference  report  and  get- 
ting on  with  the  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement; these  agencies  need  to  re- 
ceive the  funding  recommended  in  this 
conference  report. 

My  point  is  simply  this— if  the  Sen- 
ate fails  to  take  action  on  this  con- 
ference report,  some  decisions  will 
have  to  be  made  affecting  these  40 
agencies.  Those  decisions  will  have  to 
be  made  by  the  House,  the  Senate,  and 
the  President.  Will  there  be  a  shut- 
down? Will  there  be  another  short-term 
continuing  resolution?  Will  there  be  a 
full-year  CR  for  the  Interior  agencies 
that  would  maintain  the  fiscal  year 
1993  level?  The  way  to  avoid  these 
choices  Is  to  invoke  cloture,  or  at  least 
agree  to  vote  on  the  conference  report, 
and  then  go  to  the  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement. If  we  do  not  move  forward 
today,  I  am  not  prepared  to  continue  to 
engage  the  Senate's  time  on  this  issue. 
There  have  been  inferences  made  by 
certain  Senators  that  I  have  somehow 
threatened  their  projects  or  programs 
by  my  statements  that  a  full-year  con- 
tinuing resolution  at  the  1993  levels 
could  be  required  if  we  cannot  get  over 
this  impasse  on  grazing  fees. 

I  did  not  threaten  anyone.  I  did  not 
state  any  threats.  I  stated  facts.  And 
they  are  not  the  only  Senators,  those 
Senators  whom  I  mentioned,  or  rather 
whose  projects  and  progrrams  I  men- 
tioned—we all  will  suffer,  including 
this  Senator.  But  I  am  not  willing  to 
continue  down  this  road. 

I  am  not  cowed  by  the  comments  of 
those  Senators.  In  fact,  let  me  make 
another  possibility  clear.  If  we  cannot 
overcome  this  impasse  and  if  this  bill 
is  reconmiitted  to  conference,  I  can  as- 
sure all  Senators  that  I  have  no  control 
over  the  position  of  the  House  con- 
ferees regarding  not  just  the  grazing 
fee  issue  but  also  every  item  in  the 
conference.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  it 
could  well  be  that  the  House  conferees 
may  take  the  position,  if  that  happens, 
that  we  start  all  over,  all  over  with  a 
clean  bill,  and  renegotiate  every 
amendment  that  is  in  the  conference 
report — we  just  wipe  everything  clean, 
start  all  over  again. 

I  have  worked  to  include  items  in 
this  conference  report  for  other  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


Anyone  may  take  that  statement  as 
a  threat,  if  anyone  wants  to.  That 
would  jeopardize  every  item  that  was 
successfully  included  in  the  conference 
agreement  at  the  request  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  REID.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  time  be  extended  for  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  the  other  side, 
an  additional  3  minutes  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say. 
anyone  may  take  my  statement  as  a 
threat  if  anyone  wants  to,  but  I  can  as- 
sure Senators  that  this  is  a  distinct 
possibility,  and  could  occur  if  we  are 
required  to  reconference  this  bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  another 
vote  on  cloture  after  today  unless 
something  breaks,  or  until  the  last  day 
set  forth  in  a  continuing  resolution.  I 
am  not  interested  in  taking  this  Sen- 
ate's time  every  2  days  on  another  clo- 
ture vote.  So  if  we  do  not  get  cloture 
today,  unless  something  breaks,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  we  will  not  have  an- 
other cloture  vote.  We  will  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Senate  with  another 
cloture  vote  until  the  last  day  of  the 
continuing  resolution. 

I  have  about  had  it  up  to  my  ears.  All 
the  years  I  have  been  chairman  of  this 
Interior  appropriations  subcommittee, 
we  have  had  this,  this  item  of  grazing 
fees;  in  one  way  or  another— on  many 
occasions,  it  had  to  be  dropped— since 
1976.  These  Senators  who  are  opposing 
this  conference  report,  many  of  them 
sit  on  the  authorizing  committee.  That 
is  where  the  action  ought  to  be  taken. 
We  hear  so  many  complaints  about  the 
Appropriations  Committee  taking  over 
the  work  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees. And  here  is  one  reason  why.  Here 
we  have  grazing  fees  stuck  on  this  bill 
every  year.  I  am  tired  of  it.  Let  us  set- 
tle it  once  and  for  all. 

So  if  some  Senators  do  not  want  to 
vote  for  cloture  today,  there  will  not 
be  another  opportunity  until  the  last 
day  of  the  continuing  resolution,  un- 
less something  breaks  in  the  mean- 
time. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
compromise.  Senator  Reid  has  been  a 
very  diligent  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  does  much  of  the  work  on  the 
whole  bill  in  the  committee.  He  holds 
many  of  the  hearings  at  my  request.  He 
is  an  honorable  man;  he  has  done  his 
best;  he  has  been  fair.  And  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  sober  up. 

I  do  not  expect  this  cloture  motion  to 
be  invoked  today,  but  I  will  say  to  Sen- 
ators, you  are  not  going  to  have  an- 
other chance  until  the  last  day  of  the 
continuing  resolution.  And  if  it  is  not 
invoked,  then  I  will  not  ask  for  cloture 
until  the  last  day  of  the  final  CR.  So 
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we  had  better  get  busy.  There  has  to  be 
some  give. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFirER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DOMENICI]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.   DOMENICI.    I  yield   to   Senator 
Burns  30  seconds  to  address  the  issue. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  present  my  thoughts  on  the 
proposal  by  the  administration  to  raise 
grazing  fees  and  change  the  policy  for 
managing  the  public  lands  The  focus 
has  been  on  grazing  fees  instead  of 
changing  policy  and  principles  for  pub- 
lic land  management. 

The  proposed  increase  in  grazing  fees 
are  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Fee  increases 
are  proposed  for  hardrock  mining,  tim- 
ber, recreation,  and  irrigation.  I  have 
not  figured  out  how  anyone  can  justify 
raising  public  land  user  fees  in  order  to 
balance  the  budget.  The  numbers  just 
do  not  add  up. 

The  administration  expects  to  raise 
$82  million  by  raising  grazing  fees.  At 
the  same  time,  operating  expenses  have 
more  than  doubled,  and  an  $800  million 
per  year  industry  in  my  State  of  Mon- 
tana is  brought  to  their  knees.  The 
current  tax  base  is  killed.  I  believe 
someone  with  some  experience  needs  to 
think  this  out. 

The  same  philosophy  holds  true  for 
the  timber  and  mining  industries.  In 
Montana,  we  have  several  billion  board 
feet  of  manageable  timber  in  the  tim- 
ber base.  This  is  timber  located  on 
acreage  suitable  for  management.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  thrown  away 
because  the  Federal  Government  is  in- 
capable of  managing  commodities  for 
the  benefit  to  the  schools,  tax  base. 
Government  amenities,  and  people. 

Mining  is  essential  to  the  economy  of 
Montana.  The  industry  employs  about 
3.500  people  in  Montana  alone,  with  a 
payroll  of  about  $150  million  annually. 
About  $29  million  in  taxes  are  paid  an- 
nually by  mines  and  their  employees. 
Over  $574  million  was  generated  in 
Montana  in  1990. 

Nearly  5,000  ranches  will  be  placed  to 
economic  risk  if  we  go  forth  with  dras- 
tic public  land  management  changes. 
Rural  America  will  be  severely  eroded 
as  the  tax  base  is  destroyed. 

In  1992,  the  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture  reported  to  Congress 
in  "Grazing  Fee  Review  and  Evalua- 
tion: Update  of  the  1986  Final  Report." 
that  their  costs  for  administering  the 
grazing  programs  were  $2  18  and  $2.40 
per  AUM.  The  weighted  average  is  $2.26 
per  AUM. 

The  Reid-Babbitt  compromise  would 
codify  a  fee  53  percent  higher  than  the 
reported  cost  of  administration.  Using 
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the  Secretary  of  Interior's  own  data, 
the  $3.45  grazing  fees  would  exceed  the 
full  costs  of  the  entire  multiple  use 
programs  by  23  cents  per  AUM.  Thus, 
the  rancher  would  subsidize  all  the 
other  users,  like  wildlife,  of  Federal 
lands. 

A  1993  scientific  report  to  the  BLM 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  "The 
Federal  Grazing  Fee:  1993."  on  test 
plots  for  nutrients  and  grass  availabil- 
ity in  Wyoming.  Idaho,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, indicated  that  the  average  value  of 
Federal  forage  was  about  13  cents  per 
AUM.  The  Federal  forage  fee  that  year 
was  $1.92.  or  $1.79  per  AUM  more  than 
the  grass  was  worth.  Why?  Because 
there  was  no  alternative. 

State  and  private  fees  aside.  Federal 
lands  are  not  as  productive  as  State 
and  private  lands.  If  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  are  trying  to  charge 
for  trespass,  user  fees,  stewardship,  a 
method  should  be  devised  to  be  fair  and 
honest  to  denote  cost  equalization. 
Even  then,  the  grazing  fee  for  an  AUM 
would  be  about  $0.89  per  AUM. 

This  issue  is  increasingly  com- 
plicated. In  fact,  cost  comparisons  for 
U.S.  Forest  Service  allotments  for 
sheep  indicate  negative  forage  values. 
In  many  cases,  ranchers  are  paying 
more  for  public  grazing  leases  because 
they  have  no  alternative.  Public  land 
ranchers  are  paying  full  market  value 
for  grazing  public  lands  when  higher 
nonfee  grazing  costs  and  investments 
in  leases  on  the  public  lands  are  consid- 
ered. 

RECOGNmON  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  SUPPORTING 
WESTERN  SENATORS  DEBATING  H.R.  2520 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record,  the  report  on 
file  in  numerous  western  Senators'  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Ag- 
riculture offices  entitled  "Report  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Secretaries  of  Inte- 
rior and  Agriculture,  A  Comparative 
Analysis  of  the  Economic,  Financial, 
and  Competitive  Conditions  of  Mon- 
tana Ranches  Using  Federal  Forage 
and  Montana  Ranches  Without  Federal 
Grazing  Allotments.  Pepperdine  Uni- 
versity. July,  1993." 

In  addition.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  for  the  Record,  a  ref- 
erence to  the  files  in  my  office  contain- 
ing the  compilation  of  letters  from  in- 
dividuals. State  organizations,  banks, 
and  other  pertinent  correspondence  of 
interest  parties  supporting  the  position 
of  the  western  Senators  in  opposing  the 
Reid-Babbitt  grazing  reform  proposal. 

The  theme  of  these  documents,  rep- 
resenting hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  the  West,  is  an  acute  opposition, 
deep  concern,  and  fear  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  succeeding  in  taking 
water  rights,  range  improvements,  and 
private  property  from  the  people  of  the 
West. 

From  all  appearance,  the  livelihood 
of  western  America  is  on  the  line  and 
folks  are  ready   to  make  a  stand  for 


what  they  believe  in.  This  information 
is  requested  to  be  part  of  the  Record 
and  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  4  minutes 
and  40  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
remind  my  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, he  said  get  busy;  there  has  to  be 
some  give.  That  is  exactly  what  I  say. 
I  am  sure  when  he  gets  up  in  rebuttal 
he  will  say  "over  there,"  on  our  side. 

The  point  is,  we  do  not  have  any 
place  to  give  or  anybody  that  is  recep- 
tive to  anything  that  we  might  give. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  yes- 
terday afternoon,  five  of  us — two  from 
the  Democratic  side,  three  from  our 
side — had  a  meeting  set  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  talk  about  getting  busy  and 
giving,  and  guess  what  happened?  The 
Secretary  canceled  it.  He  said  there  is 
nothing  to  talk  about. 

There  is  something  to  talk  about, 
and  it  is  very,  very  simple.  What  do  we 
want,  said  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia.  We  want  simple  fairness.  We 
want  1  year  to  have  hearings  on  mat- 
ters of  grave  import  to  thousands  of 
our  constituents  on  subjects  that  there 
have  been  no  hearings  on. 

If  we  are  accused  of  grridlock.  let  me 
suggest  that  the  only  issue  we  have  had 
in  years  past  are  grazing  fees.  My 
friend  from  West  Virginia  says  it 
comes  up  every  year.  There  have  not 
been  issues  on  water  rights,  who  owns 
them;  improvements,  who  owns  them; 
what  are  your  rights  on  appeal;  what 
will  it  do  to  the  family  ownership  of  a 
ranch.  They  have  not  been  before  any- 
one yet,  and  they  are  pushed  right  into 
an  appropriations  bill. 

I  could  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
West  Virginia,  what  are  they  doing  in 
an  appropriations  bill?  They  do  not  be- 
long there.  It  denies  the  people  of  the 
West  a  hearing.  To  say  the  Secretary  is 
going  to  have  hearings  is  to  deny  us  an 
opportunity  to  write  some  law  that 
might  be  reasonable  on  the  subject. 

Do  we  think  we  should  turn  over  the 
destiny  of  our  people  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior?  I  think  he  is  a  nice 
man.  He  has  a  great  academic  back- 
ground. I  think  he  went  to  Notre  Dame. 
That  means  he  is  pretty  good,  I  guess — 
and  he  is.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  say, 
"It  is  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Secretary."  I 
will  tell  you  that  for  sure. 

Now  who  is  stonewalling?  Some  peo- 
ple say  we  are  stonewalling.  We  cannot 
do  any  better  than  to  say  we  will  sit 
down  with  the  Secretary,  we  will  sit 
down  with  Senator  Byrd,  we  will  sit 
down  with  Harry  Reid,  but  not — not — 
with  a  gun  that  says,  "It  is  our  way  or 
no  way." 

What  kind  of  negotiating  is  that? 
What  kind  of  fairness  is  that?  For 
those  who  wonder  about  filibuster  and 
here  we  are  pushing  Interior  right  to 
the  wall,  let  me  say  to  anybody  listen- 
ing, we  do  not  have  any  other  way  to 
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do  it.  This  happens  to  be  the  system. 
We  are  operating  under  the  rules. 

My  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  has  said,  "Op- 
erate within  the  rules,"  and  he  said,  "I 
compliment  you  when  you  are  operat- 
ing within  the  rules."  We  are.  We  have 
no  other  way  to  get  fairness  and  justice 
for  our  people,  and  if  we  have  to  stay 
here  another  5  or  6  days,  somebody  is 
going  to  give  and  it  Is  not  going  to  be 
just  us.  How  about  some  give  on  the 
other  side? 

I  understand  the  House  is  saying  the 
President  supports  our  position  full 
speed  ahead,  as  they  debate  a  continu- 
ing resolution.  So  I  say,  it  is  going  to 
be  us  against  them,  and  if  we  lose,  we 
are  going  to  go  down  with  every  rule  of 
this  Senate  having  been  used  by  us  to 
protect  our  people.  Nothing  less  is 
right.  And  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  wondering  about  the  Interior 
appropriations  items.  I  am  worried 
about  them,  too.  But  I  am  more  wor- 
ried about  determining,  once  and  for 
all,  in  a  bill  that  has  had  no  hearings. 
the  destiny  of  the  ranchers  of  the  West, 
their  families  and  rural  communities 
across  this  land.  That  is  it. 

If  anybody  wonders  whether  it  is 
complicated,  who  is  doing  what  to 
whom,  I  cannot  make  it  any  clearer. 
Nineteen  pages  of  new  law  in  an  appro- 
priations bill.  There  are  not  three 
members  of  that  committee  who  voted 
who  know  what  is  in  it,  know  what  it 
does— and  I  compliment  them  all  for 
being  very  dedicated  Senators — but 
they  do  not  know  because  this  deal  was 
not  made  in  that  committee.  This  deal 
was  made  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  now  cannot  deal  with  us. 
His  staff  wrote  all  this.  We  saw  three 
different  versions.  This  was  not  pre- 
pared in  a  last-minute  little  effort  on 
an  appropriations  bill. 
So  I  say  our  message  is  very  simple. 
I  yield  the  floor  and  stand  on  simple 
justice  and  fairness. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
BYRD  has  19  seconds. 
Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nineteen 
seconds 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  that  19  seconds  to  me? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  how 
about  fairness  and  justice  for  the  other 
250  million  taxpayers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  1  minute  additional 
on  each  side. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  start- 
ed this?  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
knows  I  have  the  greatest  of  respect  for 
him.  He  was  behind  the  moratorium. 
That  is  what  started  it.  That  opened 


the  door,  and  the  House  has  amended 
his  moratorium  amendment. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  may  break  all  the  desks 
here,  if  he  wishes,  and  bruise  his 
knuckles;  it  does  not  intimidate  any- 
body that  I  know  of.  The  Senator  was 
behind  the  moratorium.  Let  us  wipe  it 
all  off.  all  of  it.  Take  out  the  morato- 
rium, too.  But  we  need  to  get  the 
amendments  in  disagreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swer to  my  friend.  Senator  Bumpers, 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  will  lose 
more  money.  While  they  pick  up  $19 
million  in  fees,  the  taxes  collected  by 
the  American  Government  will  go 
down  more  than  that  and  we  come  out 
with  the  taxpayers  losing. 

Second,  with  reference  to  the  mora- 
torium, it  is  one  thing  to  have  one  line 
in  the  bill  that  says  you  have  a  year  to 
debate,  have  hearings  and  another  to 
come  back  with  19  pages  of  new  law 
written  into  this  bill.  I  think  they  are 
very  different.  I  started  what  I  thought 
was  fair.  We  end  up  with  absolute  un- 
fairness and  unwillingness  to  move 
even  1  inch. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I.  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  have  al- 
ready addressed  the  many  respects  in 
which  the  Reid-Babbitt  compromise  is 
unfair  and  is  bad  policy.  I  would  now 
like  to  focus  briefly  on  some  of  the  se- 
rious constitutional  defects  in  the 
amendment^specifically.  the  problems 
raised  under  the  takings  clause  and  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  fact  that 
range  rights  owned  by  ranchers — in- 
cluding water  rights,  grazing  rights, 
and  rights  in  improvements — clearly 
constitute  property  for  purposes  of  the 
fifth  amendment.  Among  other  things, 
these  rights  are  transferable  by  the 
same  deed  that  transfers  a  rancher's 
private  land  and  improvements;  they 
are  subject  to  an  estate  tax;  and  the 
military,  when  it  takes  a  Federal  range 
for  military  use,  is  required  to  pay  the 
ranchers  for  their  interest  in  the  Fed- 
eral range.  [Hage.  Storm  Over  Range- 
lands,  at  4.] 

Now  let  me  address  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  Reid-Babbitt  language 
tramples  these  property  rights: 

Section  406(d)  fails  to  protect  exist- 
ing water  rights  recognized  under 
State  law.  That  section  provides:  "Sub- 
ject to  valid  water  rights  existing  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  no  water  rights 
shall  be  obtained  for  grazing-related 
actions  on  public  lands  except  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States."  The  prob- 
lem with  this  sentence  is  that  the 
phrase  "valid  water  rights"  is  not  de- 
fined with  respect  to  applicable  State 
law.  Thus,  a  Federal  agency  could 
make  a  Federal  validity  determination 
under  which  water  rights  recognized 
under  State  law  would  not  be  "valid" 


under  section  406(d).  The  consequence 
would  be  the  unconstitutional  taking 
by  extinction,  without  just  compensa- 
tion, of  the  private  property  in  water 
rights. 

This  section  also  raises  a  serious  10th 
amendment  issue.  Under  the  Desert 
Land  Act.  Congress  severed  water  from 
the  Federal  lands  and  vested  plenary 
justification  in  the  several  States.  The 
constitutions  of  several  Western  States 
claim  the  ownership  of  all  water  and 
those  provisions  were  confirmed  as  a 
part  of  their  Admissions  Acts.  The 
adoption  of  a  Federal  validity  deter- 
mination in  subsection  (d)  would  place 
an  impermissible  test  on  property 
rights  created  and  vested  solely  by  ref- 
erence to  State  law.  The  assertion  of  a 
Federal  claim  and  right  to  exercise 
water  rights  contained  in  subsection 
(i)(2)  under  these  circumstances  vio- 
lates the  10th  amendment. 

Under  section  406(i)(l),  an  owner  of 
existing  range  improvements  would  not 
even  be  able  to  use  or  maintain  these 
improvements— much  less  modify  them 
or  install  new  ones — without  obtaining 
a  permit  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Moreover,  whether  or  not  to  issue  the 
permit  would  rest  entirely  in  the  arbi- 
trary and  unguided  discretion  of  a  bu- 
reaucrat. This  provision  is  doubly  of- 
fensive to  the  Constitution.  At  the 
very  core  of  the  right  to  property  are 
the  rights  to  use  that  property  and  to 
maintain  it?  What  does  it  mean  to  pos- 
sess property  if  you  cannot  use  it?  Sec- 
tion 406(i)(l)  would  take  away  these 
vested  property  rights,  and  would  do  so 
without  providing  compensation.  This 
would  clearly  be  an  unconstitutional 
taking. 

Section  406{i)(l)  would  also  violate 
the  fifth  amendment  requirement  that 
Government  not  take  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  Due  process  re- 
quires that  a  property  owner  have  clear 
notice  of  the  procedures  and  standards 
to  which  his  property  will  be  subjected. 
Section  406(i)(l)  provides  no  notice 
whatsoever.  It  vests  completely  uncon- 
strained and  standardless  discretion  in 
a  bureaucrat  to  deny  a  person  all  use  of 
his  or  her  property  in  range  improve- 
ments. 

The  mandatory  qualifications  for  re- 
newing a  grazing  permit  or  lease  are 
also  unconstitutionally  vague.  Under 
section  406(j)(2).  any  applicant  "must 
be  determined  by  the  authorizing  offi- 
cer"- the  Government  bureaucrats" to 
have  a  satisfactory  record  of  perform- 
ance." What  does  the  phrase  "satisfac- 
tory record  of  performance"  mean? 
What  does  it  even  refer  to?  It  is  clear 
from  section  406(j)  that  the  phrase 
means  something  other  than,  and  in 
addition  to,  compliance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  existing  permit 
or  lease,  since  subsection  406(j)(3)  sepa- 
rately makes  such  compliance  a  man- 
datory qualification.  Here  again,  the 
Reid-Babbitt  compromise  would  simply 
place       completely       arbitrary       and 
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unguided  discretion  in  the  hands  of  a 
bureaucrat,  and  would  subject  the 
rights  of  ranchers  to  this  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion. This  is  a  mockery  of  due  proc- 
ess. 

As  these  examples  illustrate,  the 
Reid  amendment/Babbitt  compromise 
would  trample  the  legitimate  constitu- 
tional rights  of  ranchers.  For  these 
reasons,  and  for  the  policy  reasons  that 
I  and  others  have  already  voiced,  I  con- 
tinue to  oppose  adoption  of  the  Reid- 
Babbitt  language  to  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  and  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  all  time  will  be  considered 
as  having  been  yielded  back. 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  340  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXII.  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  cloture  motion,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  accompanying  H.R.  2520.  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill.  1993: 

Patty  Murray.  Dianne  Feinstein.  Harry 
Reid.  Harris  Wofford.  D.  Inouye,  Wen- 
dell Ford.  Carol  Moseley-Braun.  Rus- 
sell D.  Feingold.  Dale  Bumpers.  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  Claiborne  Pell.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  Paul  Simon.  Barbara  Boxer. 
Howard  Metzenbaum,  Harlan  Mathews. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unan- 
imous  consent,    the   quorum 
been  waived. 


call    has 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  debate  on  the  conference  re- 
port accompanying  H.R.  2520.  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close?  The  yeas  and  nays 
are  required.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell]  is  ab- 
sent due  to  an  illness  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Campbell).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  54. 
nays  44,  as  follows: 


Akaka 

Glean 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Graham 

Moseley-Braun 

Boren 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Boxer 

HeHin 

Murray 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bryan 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Reid 

Byrd 

Kerrey 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Kerry 

Robb 

Cohen 

Kohl 

Rockefeller 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Roth 

DeConclni 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Levin 

Sasser 

Exon 

Lieberman 

Shelby 

Feingold 

Mathews 

Simon 

Feinstein 

Metzenbaum 

Wellstone 

Ford 

Mlkulski 
NAYS--14 

Wofford 

Baucus 

Domenici 

Lagtr 

Bennett 

Dorgan 

Mack 

Blngaman 

Faircloth 

McCain 

Bond 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Brown 

Gramm 

Nicklea 

Bums 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Campbell 

Gregg 

Pressler 

Coats 

Hatch 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Hatfield 

Smith 

Conrad 

Helms 

Specter 

Coverdell 

Hutchison 

Stevens 

Craig 

Jeffords 

Thurmond 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Wallop 

Danforth 

Kempthome 

Warner 

Dole 

Lott 

NOT  V0TIN&-2 

Durenberger 

McConnell 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  54.  and  the  nays  are 
44.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire? What  is  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  bill  is  H.R.  3167,  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of 
1993. 


NAFTA:  GOOD  FOR  ARKANSAS. 
GOOD  FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  not  see- 
ing the  managers  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise 
and  announce  my  support  for  a  plan  to 
keep  America  ahead  in  a  world  under- 
going monumental  change. 

Today  we  see  mind-boggling  change 
in  technology,  strategic  change  in  Gov- 
ernment and  industry,  and  extraor- 
dinary political  change  in  foreign  cap- 
itals all  over  the  world. 

The  times  we  live  in  are  very  uncer- 
tain. They  are  even  frightening.  And  I 
think  America  now  has  two  choices: 
We   can   lead  and  benefit  from  world 


change,  or  we  can  hold  back  and  lose  as 
change  passes  us  by. 

Nowhere,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  choice  more  clear  than  in  inter- 
national trade.  And  nowhere  is  the 
choice  on  trade  more  clear  than  in  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment, or  NAFTA. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  from 
hundreds  of  Arkansans  from  all  walks 
of  life  about  NAFTA.  I  have  studied  it 
as  it  impacts  Arkansas  and  American 
business,  and  as  it  impacts  Arkansas 
and  American  farmers. 

As  a  supporter  of  American  workers, 
as  an  advocate  for  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment, and  as  one  who  has  fought 
against  unfair  foreign  trade  practices,  I 
today  announce  my  support  for  this 
agreement. 

My  conclusion  is  that  NAFTA  on  the 
whole  is  good  for  our  State.  It  is  good 
for  our  country.  I  believe  NAFTA  will 
create  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  long 
run.  It  will  open  vast  markets  to  farm- 
ers and  to  businesses.  And  it  will  allow 
America  to  be  more  competitive  in  the 
global  economy. 

Accordingly,  I  intend  to  vigorously 
support  NAFTA. 

Let  me  say  that  NAFTA  is  not  per- 
fect. I  believe  NAFTA,  as  negotiated  by 
the  previous  administration,  did  not  go 
far  enough  on  labor  and  environmental 
issues.  The  current  White  House  nego- 
tiated with  the  Mexicans  and  the  Cana- 
dians and  got  significant  further  pro- 
tections for  the  environment  and  the 
American  workers. 

These  so-called  supplemental  agree- 
ments on  labor  and  environment  are 
major  factors  in  my  support  for 
NAFTA. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
while  NAFTA  will  cause  an  overall  in- 
crease in  American  jobs,  there  may  be 
and  could  be  a  net  loss  of  jobs  in  cer- 
tain companies  or  localities,  especially 
in  the  short  run.  I  think  we  should  dis- 
cuss and  face  that  fact. 

For  these  dislocated  workers.  Labor 
Secretary  Reich  has  put  forward  a 
comprehensive  safety  net  program  that 
keys  off  of  the  proven  unemployed 
worker  programs. 

Ultimately,  what  has  convinced  me 
of  NAFTA's  worth  at  this  time  are  the 
comments  and  the  analysis  I  have  re- 
ceived from  and  about  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

Yes.  there  are  those  in  our  State  who 
oppose  NAFTA,  but  I  think  today  a 
majority  of— if  I  am  not  mistaken — of 
the  many  letters  and  comments  that  I 
have  received  in  recent  weeks  have  ba- 
sically supported  the  agreement. 

There  are  some  real  life  examples  of 
Arkansans  who  will  benefit  from 
NAFTA.  Let  us  take  the  600  employees 
in  Rogers,  AR.  and  the  employees  of 
the  Daisy  Manufacturing  Corp.  Their 
main  product  is  the  world  famous 
Daisy  air  rifle — the  BB  gun.  It  is  far  su- 
perior to  and  price  competitive  with 
any  air  rifle  made  in  Mexico.  However, 
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according  to  the  Daisy  people,  the  com- 
pany currently  sells  nothing:  directly 
to  Mexico  due  to  market  access  prob- 
lems. 

Mexico  is  Daisy's  biggest  potential 
market,  but  it  is  off  limits  today  for 
this  particular  company. 

Under  NAFTA.  Daisy  should  be  able 
to  pursue  that  market  aggressively. 
and  it  expects  significant  new  sales. 
That  should  mean  jobs  and  growth  in 
Rogers.  AR. 

Next,  take  the  case  of  the  Arkansas 
rice  farmers.  Currently,  rice  exports  to 
Mexico  from  the  United  States  are  hit 
by  a  20-percent  tariff  on  milled  rice  and 
a  10-percent  tariff  on  rough  rice.  With 
NAFTA,  these  tariffs  will  be  phased 
out  over  a  10-year  period. 

Last  year  alone,  the  United  States 
exported  an  ajnazing  200.000  metric 
tons  of  rice  to  Mexico.  Clearly,  Mexi- 
cans recognize  the  quality  of  this  rice. 
40  percent  of  which  is  grown  in  our 
home  State  of  Arkansas— a  plus  for 
America  and  Arkansas  rice  farmers. 

Eliminate  that  10  to  20  percent  im- 
port duty  on  American  rice,  and  it  is 
not  hard  to  see  how  American  rice 
farmers  will  benefit  from  the  level 
playing  field  between  them  and  Mexi- 
co's 87  million  consumers. 

What  about  poultry.  Mr.  President? 
This  is  a  major  Arkansas  product.  Cur- 
rently it  gets  a  20  percent  Import  duty 
in  Mexico.  Let  me  repeat:  On  all  of  our 
poultry  shipped  to  Mexico,  there  is  a  20 
percent  duty  imposed.  NAFTA  would 
totally  eliminate  that  Mexican  poultry 
tariff,  opening  the  gates  for  the  high- 
quality,  efficient  American  poultry  in- 
dustry to  penetrate  the  large  Mexican 
market.  That  will  mean  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans and  economic  stimulation  tmd 
grrowth  in  our  State  of  Arkansas. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  almost  all  of 
the  major  agriculture  commodity 
groups  in  our  State  of  Arkansas  have 
now  endorsed  this  trade  agreement. 

A  somewhat  different  example  is  the 
Arkansas  retail  giant  which  is  based  in 
Arkansas  known  as  Wal-Mart.  Given 
the  chance.  Wal-Mart  can  out-compete 
just  about  anyone.  They  have  shown 
that  in  the  past.  But  in  Mexico,  duties 
on  United  States  goods  that  are  gen- 
erally 2Mi  times  that  of  United  States 
duties  on  Mexican  products,  and  other 
Mexican  trade  barriers,  stifle  Wal- 
Mart's  southward  expansion. 

I  assume  that  the  aggressive  busi- 
nessmen and  women  of  Wal-Mart  will 
take  advantage  of  an  open  Mexican 
economy  if  NAFTA  is  agreed  to.  That 
means  jobs  for  Wal-Mart  workers  and 
economic  growth  for  Wal-Mart  and  its 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  American 
suppliers,  not  only  all  across  the  Unit- 
ed States  but  across  the  world. 

The  stories  of  Arkansas  employers 
and  employees  who  say  NAFTA  will 
help  them  and  benefit  our  State  are  nu- 
merous, impressive  and.  I  add.  they  are 
persuasive.  I  am  persuaded  now  that 
our  State  of  Arkansas  will  eventually 


become  a  major  winner  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  NAFTA  agreement. 

I  am  encouraged  also  &s  to  environ- 
mental concerns,  by  the  recent  en- 
dorsements of  NAFTA  by  such  well- 
known  environmental  groups  ais  the 
Audubon  Society,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  World  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, and  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund. 

Finally.  I  want  to  refute  two  very 
misleading  things  being  said  today 
about  Arkansans.  about  NAFTA.  The 
first  says  that  NAFTA  will  allow  unli- 
censed Mexican  truck  drivers  to  drive 
our  highways  in  old.  unsafe  truck  rigs 
that  do  not  meet  United  States  safety 
standards.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

Under  NAFTA,  all  Mexican  and  Cana- 
dian trucks  and  truckers  will  continue 
to  be  required  to  comply  with  all  Unit- 
ed States  safety  and  environmental 
standards. 

The  second  red  herring  says  that 
NAFTA  will  permit  poorly  trained 
Mexican  medical  personnel  to  invade 
the  American  health  care  system. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  this  is  totally 
wrong.  It  is  false.  There  is  no  truth  to 
it.  Under  NAFTA.  Mexican  doctors,  or 
any  professional  for  that  matter,  must 
be  licensed  in  and  observe  the  stand- 
ards of  whatever  State  they  seek  to 
practice  in.  In  addition,  all  Mexican 
professionals  must  obtain  the  appro- 
priate United  States  visa  before  they 
enter  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  what  I  call 
scare  tactic  arguments  against  NAFTA 
that  can  lower  the  debate  to  the  level 
of  a  brawl,  based  upon  emotions  and 
fear,  rather  than  a  thoughtful  delibera- 
tion based  upon  fact  and  clear  think- 
ing. I  hope  that  in  the  coming  weeks, 
our  NAFTA  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
will  rise  to  a  level  befitting  a  subject  of 
such  great  national  import. 

I  want  to  state  my  strong  support  for 
NAFTA.  I  think  it  is  right  for  my  home 
State;  I  think  it  is  right  for  America, 
and  I  think  it  is  right  for  the  changing 
times  that  we  face  throughout  the 
world. 

Finally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  document  entitled  "Arkansas 
NAFTA  Facts"  smd  a  list  of  several  Ar- 
kansas organizations  and  companies 
that  support  NAFTA  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ARKANSAS  NAFTA  FACTS 
JOBS 

Arkansas  jobs  supported  by  trade  with 
Mexico  and  Cana(la^22.200. 

EXPORTS 

Arkansas  exports  to  Mexico  and  Canada 
reached  S540  million  in  1992. 

Arkansas  was  one  of  17  states  which 
ranked  Mexico  among  their  top  three  mar- 
kets. Canada,  our  other  NAFTA  partner,  was 
Arkansas'  top  export  market:  Mexico  was 
third  largest. 


4.900  Jobs  in  Arkansas  in  1992  were  sup- 
ported by  exports  to  Mexico.  Over  50  percent 
of  those  jobs  were  created  in  the  past  five 
years,  since  Mexico  began  liberalizing  its  im- 
port regime. 

Arkansas'  merchandise  exports  to  Mexico 
rose  from  $38  million  to  $118  million  from 
1987  to  1992. 

By  more  than  tripling  its  exports  in  1992, 
Arkansas  ranked  among  the  top  half  of  all  50 
states  for  the  percentage  change  in  state  ex- 
ports. 

Arkansas'  exports  to  Mexico  grew  214  per- 
cent from  1987  to  1992.  97  percentage  points 
faster  than  the  state's  export  growth  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Arkansas'  exports  to  Mexico  in  1992  were 
broad-based,  led  by:  transportation  equip- 
ment ($40  million),  food  products  ($17  mil- 
lion), agricultural  corps  ($15  million),  chemi- 
cal products  ($9  million).  Industrial  machin- 
ery &  computers  ($7  million),  and  primary 
metal  industries  ($6  million). 

Arkansas  boosted  exports  of  a  range  of 
goods  to  Mexico  over  the  five  year  period.  In- 
cluded were  transportation  equipment  (from 
$1  million  to  $40  million),  furniture  &  fix- 
tures (from  $0  to  $1.5  million),  and  lumber  & 
wood  products  (from  $25,000  to  $1  million). 

In  1992.  Arkansas'  exports  to  Canada  to- 
talled $421  million.  Arkansas'  exports  to  Can- 
ada more  than  doubled  over  the  past  five 
years,  during  which  the  U.S. -Canada  Free 
Trade  Agreement  was  Implemented  (January 
1.  1989). 

ARKANSAS  SUPPORTERS  OF  NAFTA 

AT&O  Company.  Inc..  AZ  Industries.  Inc., 
Aermotor  Pumps.  Inc..  Allen  Engineering 
Corporation,  Alliance  Rubber  Company. 
Alumax  Aluminum  Corporation.  Aluminum 
Company  of  America.  Amoco  Foam  Products 
Company.  Anthony-Higgs  Lumber  Company. 
Arkansas  Best  Corporation.  Arkansas  Bus 
Exchange.  Arkansas  Eastman  Division.  Ar- 
kansas Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company.  Arkan- 
sas State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Aromatique.  Inc..  Associated  Industries  of 
Arkansas.  Inc..  Balrd  Manufacturing.  Inc.. 
Baker  Car  tt  Truck  RenUl.  Baldor  Electric 
Company.  Bancroft  Cap  Company.  Belden 
Wire.  Bemis  Company.  Inc..  Benton  Veneer 
Company.  Best  Foods.  Division  of  CPC  Inter- 
national. 

Bibler  Brothers,  Inc.,  Boston  Industrial 
Products  Division  DANA,  Branscum  Harness 
Lumber  Company.  Carco  Transportation 
Systems.  Carlson  Company.  Inc..  Central 
Moloney  Transformer  Division.  Century 
Tube  Corporation.  Colson  Caster  Corpora- 
tion. Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Cope 
Plastics.  Inc..  DelU  Consolidated  Industries. 
Inc..  Earle  Industries.  Inc..  Firestone  Tube 
Company. 

FPEC  Corporation.  Garreco.  Inc..  George 
Koch  Sons.  Inc..  Georgia-Pacific  Corpora- 
tion. Global  Manufacturing.  Inc..  Great 
Lakes  Chemical  Corporation.  Halstead  Metal 
Products.  Hitech.  Inc.,  Hot  Springs  Packing. 
Hudson  Foods.  Inc..  Innovation  Industries. 
Inc..  International  Paper  Company 

Jason  International.  Inc..  J.B.  Hunt  Trans- 
port. Inc..  LA.  Darling  Company.  Magnetek. 
Inc..  Mazander  Engineered  Equipment.  Mid- 
South  Engineering  Company.  Moll 
PlastiCrafters,  Moore  Forest  Products.  Inc.. 
National  Filtration  Corporation.  Morac 
Company.  Inc..  Nucor  Yamato  Steel.  Okla 
Homer  Smith  Furniture  Mfg.  Company. 
Orbit  Valve  Company. 

Phelps  Industries.  Inc..  Phillips  Litho 
Company.  Inc.,  Polyvend.  Inc..  Potlatch  Cor- 
poration. Power  Technology.  Inc..  Producers 
Rice  Mill.  Quest  Corporation,  Rlvlana  Foods, 


Inc..  Rose  Law  Firm— Charles  Baker.  South- 
western Bell  Corporation.  Speciality  Rice 
Market.  Strong  Systems.  Inc. 

Sugar  Hill  Partners.  The  Alan  White  Com- 
pany, Tri-SUte  Iron  &  Metal  Company. 
Tyson  Foods,  Inc..  Union  Camp  Corporation, 
Weldon.  Williams  &  Lick.  Inc.,  Weyerhauser 
Corporation.  Whirlpool  Corporation. 

Winrock  Enterprises.  Inc. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  how  significant  I  be- 
lieve the  speech  that  we  have  just 
heard  is  for  the  prospects  for  NAFT.\ 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  known  as  someone  who  carefully 
reviews  the  issues  and  all  of  the  facts 
and  arrives  at  a  considered  judgment. 
His  view  really  does  infiuence  people 
far  beyond  this  Chamber.  I  thank  him 
very  much  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey,  my  colleague  who  I  was 
privileged  to  enter  the  Senate  with  in 
1979. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
2  months  ago,  I  came  to  the  Senate 
fioor  to  raise  an  alarm  about  the  way 
we  spend  taxpayer  money.  At  that 
time,  we  were  all  making  it  very  plain 
that  this  summer's  budget  package  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing. "More  cuts,"  we  said;  "less  spend- 
ing." we  said — a  sentiment  with  which 
I  agreed. 

I  knew,  though,  that  making  real 
cuts  would  not  be  possible  unless  we 
could  agree  on  some  kind  of  guideline 
that  would  steer  our  spending  deci- 
sions. Without  a  larger  definition  or 
principle,  we  could  argue  forever  about 
the  essential  value  of  each  individual 
program,  making  it  appear  as  if  every 
dollar  in  the  Federal  budget  were  abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

So.  early  in  September  I  suggested 
that  the  remaining  appropriations  bills 
before  the  Senate  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  two  specific  principles:  One, 
does  the  proposed  spending  provide 
something  that  is  in  the  general  inter- 
est and  is  essential  in  American  public 
life,  and  two  is  taxpayer  funding  the 
only  and  most  cost-effective  way  that 
the  proposal  can  be  financed? 

We  have  almost  finished  our  work  on 
appropriations  bills.  We  are  not,  Mr. 
President,  fiush  with  savings  generated 
by  successfully  applied  principles — 
mine  or  anyone  else's.  We  have  instead 
dutifully  responded  to  our  unique  Pav- 
lovian  bell,  the  one  that  rings  "busi- 
ness as  usual."  We  have  enacted  rou- 
tine appropriations  bills,  routinely 
passing  the  buck  to  the  next  genera- 
tion because  we  would  not  live  up  to 
the  tough  choices  of  our  own  genera- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  2  months,  I 
offered  several  amendments  that  I  felt 
would  help  steer  us  toward  a  more  ra- 
tional stewardship  of  our  constituents' 
money.  I  proposed  that  we  cut  funding 
for  wasteful  coal  liquefaction  research 
and  Federal  timber  subsidies;  for 
unrequested  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects;   for  the  gas   turbine  modular 


helium  reactor,  a  nuclear  reactor 
whose  construction  is  opposed  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences;  for  un- 
specified Army  National  Guard  air- 
craft; and  that  we  eliminate  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  a  dinosaur  in  the 
post-Soviet  world. 

Slightly  more  than  $500  million  in 
cuts,  $500  million  in  taxpayer  money 
that  failed  the  test  of  principles  I  had 
established,  $500  million  in  taxpayer 
money  I  was — and  am — sure  would  be 
better  used  to  reduce  our  massive  defi- 
cit. 

With  one  exception,  these  amend- 
ments failed.  There  were  arguments 
against  each,  to  be  sure,  and  interests 
that  felt  threatened.  But  these  amend- 
ments did  not  fail  because  they  were 
actually  in  the  general  interest  or  be- 
cause taxpayers  were  the  only  source 
of  financing;  they  failed  because  busi- 
ness as  usual  is  easier  than  good  busi- 
ness, tough  choices,  and  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

Several  other  Senators  offered  spend- 
ing cut  amendments  as  well.  I  was  not 
the  only  one.  There  were  proposals  to 
reduce  funding  for  the  space  station, 
the  Market  Promotion  Program, 
Seawolf  submarine  procurement,  and  so 
on.  A  conservative  estimate  shows  that 
amendments  totaling  $5.8  billion  in 
real  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1994  were  offered 
to  the  appropriations  measures.  I  sup- 
ported 90  percent  of  the  cut  votes, 
amounting  to  $5.2  billion  of  the  $5.8  bil- 
lion total. 

Most  of  those  amendments  offered  by 
other  Senators  to  cut  the  budget  were 
defeated  as  well.  Of  the  $5.8  billion  in 
cut  amendments  offered  to  the  13  regu- 
lar appropriations  bills,  we  succeeded 
in  striking  only  60  million  dollars' 
worth  of  spending.  In  other  words,  we 
only  passed  I  percent  of  the  spending 
cuts  that  were  projwased  in  the  Senate 
on  appropriations  bills — only  1  i)ercent. 
More  cuts,  we  said.  Less  si)ending,  we 
said.  More  spending,  we  voted.  Less 
cuts,  we  voted.  And  while  no  one  is 
faultless,  the  record  shows  very  plainly 
that  Democratic  Senators  supported 
more  spending  cuts  than  Republican 
Senators. 

And  yet,  despite  my  disappointment, 
I  have  found  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
stop  spending  taxpayer  money.  The  ap- 
propriations process,  like  Plato's  cave, 
presents  us  with  little  more  than  shad- 
ows at  which  to  take  aim.  Most  of  the 
spending  occurs  behind  closed  doors, 
and  by  the  time  the  decisions  emerge, 
opportunities  to  make  real  cuts  are 
more  illusory  than  real. 

Before  an  appropriations  bill  gets  to 
the  floor,  about  the  only  chance  a  non- 
committee  Senator  has  to  impact  the 
process  is  during  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution.  But  what  kind  of 
impact  is  this? 

A  Senator  can  offer  an  amendment  to 
lower  broad  aggregates  of  spending, 
claiming  elimination  of  honey  sub- 
sidies or  the  space  station  or  anything. 


You  reduce  the  nondefense  discre- 
tionary aggregate  and  say,  well— what 
I  mean  to  imply  by  that  is  that  I  am 
after  the  honey  subsidy.  But  it  does  not 
really  matter  what  you  say  because  no 
funds  are  spent  pursuant  to  the  budget 
resolution.  The  best  we  can  get  is  a 
lowered  set  of  aggregates.  You  cannot 
cut  a  specific  program,  however  waste- 
ful, at  a  budget  resolution  level.  You 
are  simply  reducing  the  overall  aggre- 
gate. 

The  real  decisions  and  the  real  trade- 
offs come  when  the  602(b)  allocations 
are  made  to  the  appropriations  sub- 
committees. At  that  point  anything 
could  happen — and  the  decisions  might 
or  might  not  be  based  on  a  rigorous 
comparison  of  priorities,  the  assump- 
tions of  the  budget  resolution,  or  direc- 
tions offered  by  the  President's  budget. 

If  you  do  not  sit  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  you  just  do  not  know 
how  or  why  this  program  or  that  pro- 
gram got  a  602(b)  allocation  or  a  302(b) 
allocation;  you  do  not  know. 

Finally,  the  appropriations  bills 
come  to  the  floor  in  a  form,  shaped  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  An  out- 
sider might  think  this  is  where  the  ac- 
tion can  really  begin.  When  it  comes  to 
the  floor,  you  can  stand  up  like  many 
of  us  did  over  the  last  several  months 
and  propose  to  eliminate  that  wasteful 
program.  But  the  outsider  who  as- 
sumed that  would  be  wrong.  First,  you 
have  to  decipher  the  various  codes  used 
to  identify  programs  and  decide  which 
lack  merit.  It  is  not  always  easy  in  an 
appropriations  bill  to  tell  which  pro- 
grams are  which.  Even  if  you  are  able 
to  do  that,  however,  there  is  really  no 
way  to  cut  these  programs,  no  way. 

You  are  locked  into  a  vicious  circle. 
If  your  amendment  eliminates  a  spe- 
cific program  account,  your  opponents 
claim  that  unless  you  reduce  the  602(b) 
allocation  as  well,  your  proposed  re- 
duction can  just  be  siphoned  off  into 
other  programs  under  the  subcommit- 
tee jurisdiction.  In  other  words,  you 
can  come  out  here  and  vote  to  cut 
honey  subsidies  or  whatever,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  you  are  going  to 
eliminate  the  honey  program.  It  just 
means  the  money  is  then  available  for 
the  subcommittee  to  allocate  in  an- 
other way,  maybe  even  to  that  pro- 
gram. 

So  you  try  to  lower  the  602(b)  alloca- 
tion and  reduce  the  discretionary  caps. 
You  are  then  greeted  with  a  point  of 
order,  demanding  60  votes  as  payment 
for  trying  to  alter  the  allocations  that 
imless  you  are  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  you  never  voted  on  in  the 
first  place.  A  real  catch  22.  Or,  given 
the  way  we  spend  money  around  here,  a 
real  catch  22  billion. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  no  surprise  then 
that  we  could  only  cut  $60  million  from 
the  regrular  appropriations  bills.  And 
lest  we  count  that  savings  too  fast,  we 
should  not  forget  that  it  could  re- 
appear in  conference  reports. 
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As  long  as  the  House  conferees  wield 
a  larger  allocation  than  you  do  in  the 
Senate  you  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
cuts  that  you  have  made  and  approved 
will  even  stick.  I  even  found  cases  this 
year  where  the  Senate  zeroed  out  pro- 
grams and  the  conference  came  out 
with  funding  levels  higher  than  the 
House  figures. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  The  Senate  ze- 
roed out  a  program  and  the  conference 
committee  came  out  with  a  number 
higher  than  the  amount  that  the  House 
even  approved. 

In  this  U.S.  Senate,  in  this  Congress 
you  can  zero  out  a  program  and  you 
can  come  back  with  more  money  than 
even  the  one  body  that  approved  the 
spending  requested. 

This  is  not  a  happy  sequel  to  this 
summer's  tough  talk  about  spending 
cuts.  Each  year  about  this  time  we 
make  a  tally  and  see  how  we  did.  We 
have  been  failing  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  failed  again. 

Perhaps  we  have  one  more  chance. 
We  will  soon  consider  a  package  of  re- 
scissions offered  by  the  President.  Sev- 
eral Members  of  the  Senate,  myself  in- 
cluded, are  anxious  to  work  on  this 
package.  Although  it  would  be  better 
to  tackle  the  spending  headon  than  to 
pound  on  the  bam  door  with  a  rescis- 
sion package  after  the  spending  horse 
has  already  galloped  away,  this  effort 
is  welcome. 

I  am  hopeful,  but  not  optimistic,  for 
the  prospects  in  this  rescission  bill. 
There  is  simply  too  much  evidence  of 
our  willingness  to  look  the  other  way. 
We  have  looked  the  other  way  and  ac- 
cepted failure  too  many  times  for  me 
to  expect  new  resolve  and  stronger  will 
now. 

The  experience  of  the  last  2  months 
tells  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
new  wave  of  budget  reform.  We  need  to 
vote  on  national  priorities  and  budget 
resolutions,  but  we  also  need  to  be  able 
to  take  meaningful  votes  on  individual 
programs. 

Right  now.  the  budget  process,  the 
appropriations  process,  and  the  author- 
izing committees  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses, always  tending  toward  higher 
spending,  business  as  usual,  and  mean- 
ingless votes.  We  need  to  get  them 
working  together,  toward  our  common 
purpose  of  reducing  the  deficit  and 
building  economic  security  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  last,  we  have  to  keep 
in  mind  that  discretionary  appropria- 
tions are  just  a  small  part  of  that  total 
picture— a  $1.5  trillion  budget,  $750  bil- 
lion for  entitlements,  $300  billion  for 
defense,  $200  billion  for  interest,  and 
you  end  up  with  a  little  under  $250  bil- 
lion for  discretionary. 

Mandatory  spending  programs— enti- 
tlements—now  account  for  roughly 
half  of  all  Federal  spending,  and  tax 
loopholes  add  tens  of  billions  more  to 
the  deficit  every  year.  We  all  know 
that  we  have  to  come  to  gripe  with  en- 


titlements. That  means  Medicare,  it 
means  Medicaid,  it  means  Social  Secu- 
rity, it  means  civil  service  and  mili- 
tary pensions,  and  it  means  special  in- 
terest tax  breaks  in  the  Tax  Code.  Ev- 
erything. Mr.  President,  has  to  be  on 
the  table  if  we  are  going  to  cut  spend- 
ing. 

You  cannot  simply  say  we  will  just 
do  appropriations  or  we  will  just  do  en- 
titlements. You  also  have  to  say  we 
will  also  do  that  spending  we  do  in  the 
tax  committees  for  example  by  collect- 
ing less  tax  from  you  if  you  rent  tux- 
edos and  get  rapid  depreciation. 

But  before  we  lower  health  care  sub- 
sidles  for  seniors,  ask  more  of  our  civil- 
ian and  military  retirees,  or  ask  for  re- 
straint in  tax  expenditures,  we  have  to 
show  the  American  people  that  we  can 
eliminate  wasteful,  inefficient,  and  ob- 
solete spending  in  the  appropriations 
process. 

How  high  does  our  national  debt  have 
to  go  before  we  are  willing  to  succeed 
in  cutting  spending?  Well,  if  that  debt 
goes  much  higher.   Mr.   President,   we 
will  have  to  live  with  our  failures  for 
generations  to  come. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
compliment  my  friend  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  his  outstanding  remarks.  He 
comes  right  to  the  point,  as  he  usually 
does. 

I  would  simply  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  that  he  has  been  talk- 
ing about  the  evils  that  have  been  evi- 
dent in  the  system  for  a  number  of 
years  and  that  is  how  much  legislation 
and  how  much  spending  is  agreed  to 
frequently  in  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate.  Laws  are  written 
there  that  never  passed  either  body, 
appropriations  are  approved  there  that 
never  come  from  either  body. 

It  was  a  great  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Nebraska.  George  Norris.  who  many, 
many  years  ago  fought  the  battle  for 
reform.  He  always  felt  that  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  that  we  had  in  this 
body  was  just  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  talking  about,  and  that 
is  the  conference  committees  working 
their  own  will  in  sometimes  strange 
and  unusual  ways,  maybe  sometimes 
for  the  good  rather  than  the  bad.  But 
he  thought  that  was  an  evil  in  our  sys- 
tem. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to 
correct  It.  because  I  am  not  sure  we 
want  to  change  things  dramatically. 
But  the  Senator's  point  is  well  taken. 

In  fact,  former  Senator  George  Nor- 
ris. of  Nebraska,  felt  so  strongly  about 
this  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  one- 
house  system  in  Nebraska.  In  Ne- 
braska, we  are  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  that  has  a  single  house  legisla- 
ture. And  the  reason  that  George  Nor- 
ris created  that,  among  other  reasons. 


was  to  eliminate  the  evils  that  he  saw 
taking  place  in  the  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  many.  many, 
many  years  ago. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  it 

up. 

UNAUTHORIZED  DISCLOSURES 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  discuss 
a  very  important  and  sensitive  mat- 
ter—the unauthorized  release  of  na- 
tional security  information  by  some- 
one in  our  Government. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  con- 
tained a  column  by  Mr.  D.  Robert 
Novak,  entitled  "Allegations  About 
Aristide." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in  an 
awkward  position  because  I  cannot, 
and  will  not.  confirm,  deny,  or  verify 
one  single  word  in  this  column.  Suffice 
to  say,  not  a  sentence,  word  or  punctu- 
ation in  that  article  came  from  me  in 
any  form  and  I  had  no  staff  present  at 
the  meeting  described. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  an  un- 
authorized leak  of  possibly  highly  clas- 
sified national  security  information 
may  have  taken  place.  For  the  record  I 
emphasize  again  that  I  was  not  the 
source  of  any  information  which  led  to 
this  column  or  any  other  report  in  the 
news  media  about  the  classified  CIA 
briefing  held  here  in  the  Senate  last 
week.  I  never  have,  and  never  will,  re- 
veal classified  information. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Nuclear  Deterrence. 
Arms  Control  and  Defense  Intelligence. 
I  have  been  privy  through  the  years  to 
most  of  our  Nation's  most  closely  held 
secrets.  I  feel  distressed  making  a 
statement  ensuring  everyone  that  I 
was  not  the  source  of  a  classified  leak; 
however,  the  average  reader  of  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  column 
might  have  the  impression  that  I  was 
the  source  and  I  feel  compelled  to  dis- 
pel any  such  notion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  provide  very  specifically  for 
the  protection  of  classified  and  con- 
fidential information.  I  quote  from  rule 
29.  paragraph  5  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate: 

Any  Senator,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  who  shall  disclose  the  secret  or  con- 
fidential business  or  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Including  the  business  and  proceedings 
of  the  committees,  subcommittees,  and  of- 
fices of  the  Senate,  shall  be  liable.  If  a  Sen- 
ator, to  suffer  expulsion  from  the  body,  and 
If  an  officer  or  employee,  to  dismissal  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  punishment 
for  contempt. 

Since  1  do  not  know  exactly  what 
was  leaked— whether  classified  infor- 
mation itself  was  leaked  or  simply  the 
impressions  of  those  present  or  a  list  of 
Senators  present,  it  is  hard  to  know 
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how  severe  this  episode  was.  The  dis- 
closure of  classified  information  is  cov- 
ered not  only  by  the  Senate  rules  but 
also  by  Federal  statutes,  namely  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  title  18,  section  798 
The  leak  of  actual  classified  informa- 
tion is  an  offense  for  which  there  is  no 
ambiguity  regarding  whether  or  not 
laws  and  rules  were  violated. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  classified  infor- 
mation, per  se.  was  not  leaked.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  rules  still  pro- 
hibit what  may  have  happened.  The 
Senate  rule  that  I  cited  earlier,  was 
amended  just  1  year  ago  to  further 
tighten  the  Senate's  procedures 
against  the  disclosure  of  confidential 
business  or  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
so  as  to  include  all  business  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate,  including  brief- 
ings such  as  the  one  given  on  Haiti.  In 
this  sense,  the  word  confidential  does 
not  necessarily  correspond  to  the 
standard  levels  of  classification  in  the 
national  security  sense  as  we  know 
them — namely  confidential,  secret,  and 
top  secret. 

Rather,  confidential  In  the  sense  of 
Senate  rule  29,  paragraph  5,  can  refer 
to  information  which  simply  should 
not  be  disclosed  whether  or  not  it  falls 
under  the  strict  classification  guide- 
lines as  enunciated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Either  way,  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation from  last  week's  briefing  in  my 
view  constitutes  a  violation  one  way  or 
the  other  of  at  least  the  Senate  rules. 

Mr.  President,  something  very  uneth- 
ical and  in  violation  of  the  Senate 
rules  has  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  leak  by  some  person  or  persons 
which  led  to  not  only  to  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  column  but  also  other 
occurrences  during  the  intervening  pe- 
riod between  the  CIA  briefing  and 
today. 

I  received  several  calls  from  report- 
ers questioning  me  about  what  took 
place  during  the  CIA  briefing.  Several 
of  these  calls  were  from  reporters  I  did 
not  know  and  some  I  have  not  yet 
come  to  know  and,  for  the  most  part, 
had  not  even  heard  of  before.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  some  sort  of  concerted 
effort  was  undertaken  by  some  person 
or  persons  to  not  only  alert  the  media 
to  what  went  on  during  the  CIA  brief- 
ing but  also  to  advertise  the  names  of 
the  Senators  who  attended. 

As  U.S.  Senators,  we  have  taken  an 
oath  and  have  a  solemn  responsibility 
to  work  in  concert  with  whatever  ad- 
ministration is  in  power  in  order  to 
pursue  the  national  security  objectives 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  given  a 
trust.  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  each  have  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  While  the  President  and  the 
executive  branch  execute  our  foreign 
and  defense  policy,  the  Congress  under 
our  Constitution  has  a  collaborative 
role  to  play. 

During  the  1970'8.  the  rules  of  the 
game  were  changed  to  involve  Congress 
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more  intimately  in  the  execution  of 
our  national  security  policy  following 
disclosures  of  intelligence  activities 
run  amok  during  an  earlier  time.  Con- 
gress insisted  and  passed  laws  to  in- 
volve itself  further  in  these  areas  as  a 
check  and  balance  against  a  potential 
runaway  President  and  administration. 
With  that  increased  involvement,  and 
the  trust  placed  in  us.  comes  a  respon- 
sibility. That  responsibility  is  to  safe- 
guard the  classified  Information  which 
we  ourselves  have  insisted  we  receive 
in  order  to  become  a  fuller  partner  in 
these  policies. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  background 
I  have  provided  is  a  preface  to  my  main 
resison  for  coming  to  the  Senate  floor 
today.  I  do  not  know  for  sure  who 
leaked  information  about  last  week's 
CIA  briefing.  I  do  not  even  know  for 
sure  if  the  leaker  was  a  member  of  the 
legislative  or  executive  branch  of  our 
government. 

But  I  want  to  say  here  and  now,  very 
loud  and  very  clear,  that  this  practice 
of  disclosing  classified  information 
must  stop  and  must  stop  now.  The  rea- 
sons for  any  such  leaks  do  not  interest 
me  in  the  slightest.  Apparently  some 
people  leak  in  order  to  further  their 
own  side  of  a  policy  argument.  Others 
may  leak  to  exonerate  themselves  for 
whatever  reason,  possibly  including 
publicity  seeking. 

In  short,  the  reason  makes  no  dif- 
ference. The  act  of  leaking  is  the  prob- 
lem and  it  must  stop. 

I  ask  the  Senate  leadership  to  initi- 
ate whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  in 
an  effort  to  determine  who  caused  this 
leak  of  classified  national  security  in- 
formation. In  doing  so,  I  recognize  that 
our  Government's  record  of  tracking 
down  and  punishing  leakers  have  been 
very  poor,  primarily  because  the  act  of 
leaking  is  a  clandestine  one  and  also 
because  the  media  insist  on  protecting 
its  sources.  And  I  can  understand  that. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  should  launch  an  appro- 
priate investigation  to  attempt  to  find 
out  who  violated  Senate  rules  in  this 
regard.  Even  if  we  are  not  successful, 
hopefully  the  enforcement  of  Senate 
rules  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  future 
such  violations. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very 
serious  matter  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  for  us  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  if  we  can. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiBrr  1 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  28,  1993) 

ALLEOATIO.NS  ABOUT  ARISTIDE 

(By  Robert  D.  Novak) 

Hearing  shocking  allegations  about  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide  during  a  CIA  briefing  of  13 
U.S.  senators.  Sen.  James  Exon  of  Nebraska 
was  so  exercised  that  he  asked:  Have  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher  been  told  that  the  exiled  Haitian 
president's  past  predicts  a  violent  future? 

Administration  officials  present  Oct.  20 
said  they  did  not  know.  Exon.  one  of  three 


Democrats  present,  sent  Wendy  Shennan ,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  for  legislative  af- 
fairs, to  find  out.  She  returned  shortly  to  say 
yes.  Clinton  and  Christopher  had  heard  it  all. 
but  added  there  was  a  "dissenting"  view  to 
what  the  senators  had  just  been  told. 

CIA  briefer  Brian  Latell.  a  30-year  career 
officer,  bristled.  "There  is  no  dissenting  view 
within  the  intelligence  community,"  he  said, 
rejecting  claims  that  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency  takes  a  friendlier  view  of 
Aristide. 

Latell's  certitude  generated  unease  in  the 
Democratic  cloakroom.  The  senators'  opin- 
ion of  Aristide  has  been  so  changed  that  will- 
ingness to  send  U.S.  troops  to  Haiti  to  re- 
store him  is  radically  reduced.  There  is  also 
concern  about  Bill  Clinton's  continuing 
blank-check  endorsement  of  Aristide  in  the 
face  of  his  own  intelligence  community's 
damning  assessment. 

The  extraordinary  briefing  was  insisted  on 
by  Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  senior  Republican  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  George  Mitchell 
and  Robert  Dole,  agreed  to  call  the  CIA.  The 
small  turnout  (not  including  Mitchell)  Is 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  senators 
were  notified  at  5:30  p.m.  that  the  event  was 
starting  immediately  in  secure  room  S-407  at 
the  Capitol. 

Latell  began  by  documenting  the  case  that 
Aristide,  a  defrocked  Catholic  priest,  has 
psychological  disorders  and  has  used  13  kinds 
of  medication.  He  next  gave  details  of  how 
Aristide,  in  seven  months  as  president,  in- 
cited mobs  to  "necklace"  enemies — put 
burning  rubber  tires  around  their  necks.  He 
then  listed  the  chain  of  command,  starting 
with  Aristide.  that  ordered  the  jail-cell  mur- 
der of  political  foe  Roger  LaFontant  on  the 
night  of  the  military  coup  that  deposed  the 
president  of  Haiti. 

But  what  was  most  stunning  was  Latell's 
projection  for  the  future.  The  CIA  briefer  is 
reported  by  one  participant  as  predicting 
this  about  an  Aristide  restoration;  "He  will 
rule  with  violence.  He  will  settle  scores." 

Exon  and  Republican  Sen.  Larry  Pressler. 
political  centrists,  expressed  outrage  over 
the  U.S.  government  putting  its  power  be- 
hind such  a  man.  But  nobody  seemed  as  af- 
fected as  Democratic  Sen.  John  Kerry  of 
Massachusetts,  who  came  into  the  Senate 
eight  years  ago  as  a  Vietnam  War  combat- 
veteran-turned-dissenter  and  has  become  a 
thoughtful  student  of  foreign  jxjlicy. 

When  Kerry  first  heard  Latell  talking 
about  Aristlde's  alleged  psychological  dis- 
orders, the  senator  looked  unimpressed.  But 
as  the  allegations  rolled  on.  the  smile  left 
his  face.  On  the  record,  he  told  me  that  "le- 
gitimate questions  were  raised"  about  U.S. 
policy. 

Senators  of  both  parties  worry  why  Clinton 
did  not  react  more  like  John  Kerry.  On  his 
morning  jog  Saturday.  Clinton  said  Aristide 
is  fit  to  govern  Haiti — a  view  he  said  was 
backed  by  "everyone  else  In  the  administra- 
tion working  with  him."  The  president  then 
went  on  to  denigrate  CIA  information  as 
"not  always  accurate."  The  next  morning  on 
national  television.  Vice  President  Al  Gore 
extolled  Aristide  as  "reliable"  and  "very 
thoughtful." 

That  contrasts  with  the  State  Department 
position,  in  both  the  Bush  and  Clinton  ad- 
ministrations, that  Aristide  is  violence- 
prone  and  certainly  no  democrat  but  should 
be  restored  for  the  sake  of  democracy.  Alex- 
ander Watson,  the  newly  installed  assistant 
secretary  for  Latin  America,  during  the  Oct. 
20  briefing  defended  backing  Aristide  because 
he  was  "duly  elected"  and  "has  to  be  sup- 
ported." 
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The  State  Department  formulation  Is  sub- 
ject to  legitimate  debate.  The  president's 
open-ended  endorsement  of  Arlstide.  sound- 
ing like  a  political  backslap  of  an  errant 
White  House  aide,  is  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KoHL]  is  rec- 
ogrnlzed. 


THE  YOUTH  HANDGUN  SAFETY 
ACT 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  discuss 
a  tragedy  of  epidemic  proportions, 
namely  the  explosion  of  handgun  vio- 
lence, especially  among  our  youth;  and 
second,  to  tell  the  Senate  that  last 
week  the  Juvenile  Justice  Subcommit- 
tee took  a  step  toward  curbing  this 
bloodshed  by  endorsing  the  Youth 
Handgun  Safety  Act. 

From  Wisconsin  to  Washington  and 
from  Miami  to  Marin,  we  are  witness- 
ing an  eruption  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren killing  people— and  being  killed— 
with  handguns.  We  need  only  to  open  a 
newspaper  any  day  to  find  the  terrible 
proof:  A  15-year-old  Madison  girl  shoot- 
ing her  teenage  boyfriend;  the  drive-by 
shooting  of  a  12-year-old  Milwaukee 
boy;  an  Anacostia  student  shooting  his 
13-year-old  classmate  in  the  locker 
room  of  their  junior  high;  a  4-year-old 
DC.  girl  killed  in  the  crossfire  of  a  bru- 
tal gang  shootout.  The  list  goes  on  and 
on. 

The  national  statistics  on  youth  vio- 
lence are  equally  disheartening.  In 
1984.  a  total  of  1134  juveniles  were  ar- 
rested for  murder.  But  by  last  year, 
that  number  had  gone  up  2Vj  times  to 
2829.  According  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  vast  majority  of  these  mur- 
ders were  committed  with  firearms, 
and  most  were  committed  with  hand- 
guns. 

The  numbers  for  juvenile  weajwns  ar- 
rests are  equally  discouraging.  In  1982. 
21,122  juveniles  were  arrested  on  weap- 
ons charges  nationally.  But  by  last 
year,  that  number  has  spiraled  to  more 
than  46.000.  Again,  guns  were  involved 
in  the  vast  majority  of  these  arrests, 
and  handguns  in  most  of  them. 

Wisconsin's  increases  in  these  cat- 
egories were  even  worse:  My  State 
went  from  12  juvenile  murder  arrests  in 
1982  to  94  in  1992.  That  Is  not  only  unac- 
ceptable, Mr.  President,  it  is  uncon- 
scionable. 

It  is  not  the  kind  of  world  that  our 
children  deserve.  It  is  no  the  kind  of 
world  we  ought  to  give  them. 

But  we  can  begin  to  change  that 
world.  Not  easily.  Not  quickly.  Not 
painlessly.  Not  with  a  single  simple  so- 
lution. But  we  can  begin  to  change  it. 

To  start,  we  need  new  laws,  stronger 
as  well  as  enforceable,  to  restrict  the 
flow  of  handguns  in  our  communities 
and  to  our  children.  To  that  end,  my 
subcommittee  last  week  took  a  step  in 
that  direction:  It  favorably  reported 
the  "Youth  Handgun  Safety  Act."  Our 


bill  would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
sell  or  give  a  handgun  to  minors  under 
the  age  of  18,  and  for  a  minor  to  possess 
a  handgun  under  most  circumstances.  I 
plan  to  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
anti-crime  legislation  that  we  will 
begin  to  debate  next  week.  The  meas- 
ure is  supported  by  the  President,  the 
Attorney  General,  police  organizations, 
and  gun  control  advocates.  Even  the 
NRA  is  supportive. 

We  know  that  the  proposal  by  itself 
will  not  end  youth  violence. 

How  can  it  when  so  many  of  our  chil- 
dren come  from  broken  homes?  When 
so  many  are  raised  in  front  of  TV  sets, 
which  teach  them  that  violence  is  a 
normal,  natural,  appropriate  way  to 
act?  When  guns  and  crime  and  violence 
are  seen,  by  some,  ais  the  only  way  to 
get  ahead?  When  some  parents  can  not 
or  do  not  discharge  their  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  supervising  their  chil- 
dren. 

We  know  there  are  many  causes  for 
this  problem.  And  we  need  many  dif- 
ferent initiatives  to  address  it. 

But  our  Juvenile  Justice  Subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  kids  and  guns  in 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Arizona.  It 
heard  from  a  wide  array  of  witnesses: 
teachers,  doctors,  ministers,  police, 
victims,  and  teens.  And,  Mr.  President, 
the  verdict  was  unanimous:  kids  and 
handguns  do  not  mix. 

Even  some  gun  manufacturers  agree. 
The  NRA  told  my  subcommittee  that  it 
is  "generally  supportive  of  the  [bill's] 
approach."  And  the  retired  president  of 
Browning  Arms,  Harmon  G.  Williams 
of  Utah,  went  further:  he  now  supports 
a  ban  on  handguns  for  juveniles. 

Let  me  read  from  an  article  In  the 
October  14  New  York  Times: 

For  most  of  his  life  [Wllltams]  said,  he 
viewed  such  measures  as  "absolutely  unnec- 
essary." but  now  supports  outlawing  hand- 
guns for  minors.  •'AH  of  a  sudden."  he  said, 
"we're  looking  around  at  what's  happening- 
all  this  terrible  violence— and  thinking, 
things  have  gotten  out  of  band.  Something 
has  got  to  be  done." 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Williams  was  ab- 
solutely right.  Something  has  got  to  be 
done.  That  something — or  at  least  a 
start — is  the  enactment  of  the  Youth 
Handgun  Safety  Act. 

Because  unless  we  act  now,  the  fu- 
ture we  are  creating  is  one  that  too 
many  of  our  children  will  not  live  to 
see.  And  it  will  also  be  a  future  we  will 
not  want  to  live  in. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Murray).  The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, having  read  the  article  he 
pointed  out.  that  it  is  most  discourag- 
ing that  someone,  indeed,  has  obvi- 
ously leaked  that  information.  I  went 
to  that  briefing  that  he  was  at.  I  think 
it  was  4  o'clock  at  first,  then  4:30.  They 
postponed  it.  and  then  when  they  fi- 
nally had  it,  I  could  not  go. 

I  witnessed  the  same  briefing  as  the 
Senator  did  on  the  same  subject  mat- 


ter. So  I  know  the  significance  of  the 
information  that  was  given.  I  also 
know  from  working  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  there  is  nobody  in  this 
body  who  would  ever  even  suggest  that 
he  would  take  any  impropriety  toward 
any  information. 

The  article  in  the  paper  that  you 
point  out.  certainly  might  be  construed 
otherwise.  I  think  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate, first  of  all.  that  anybody— staff  or 
Member— would  disclose  the  informa- 
tion that  was  given  in  that  briefing,  or 
any  other  briefing,  and  then  to  be 
quoting  the  Senator  who  did  not  even 
talk  to  the  writer  of  the  article  is  very, 
very  disturbing.  I  know  where  the  Sen- 
ator stands  on  such  issues. 

GRAZING 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  spend  a  few  minutes  regarding 
the  vote  that  we  just  had  on  the  con- 
ference report.  Where  we  tried  to  end 
debate  and  impose  cloture.  I  rise  today 
to  set  the  record  straight  on  a  few 
things  that  have  been  said  over  the 
days  and  weeks  of  this  debate. 

It  is  apparent  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  not  taken  the  time  to 
read  and  fully  understand  this  legisla- 
tion; that  is,  the  grazing  reform  part  of 
the  legislation.  My  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming, Mr.  Wallop,  has  referred  to  the 
opposition  of  State  water  engineers. 

I  am  going  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  director  of 
the  Arizona  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources, Ms.  Rita  Pearson,  and  my  re- 
sponse to  it.  The  letter  does,  indeed, 
raise  some  very  fundamental  questions 
that  deserve  response.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  those  who  sought  an  opinion  from 
Ms.  Pearson  chose  only  to  provide  por- 
tions of  H.R.  2520. 

I  must  guess  that  her  response  would 
have  been  very  different  if  the  entire 
bill  and  relevant  portions  of  the  legis- 
lation, as  amended,  and  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act,  as 
amended,  would  also  have  been  pro- 
vided to  her.  I  know  her.  She  is  a  very 
competent  lawyer  in  water,  as  well  as 
other  issues,  and  she  is  very  thorough. 
In  this  case,  she  did  not  have  all  the  in- 
formation. She  only  had  part  of  it. 

The  first  question  raised  is  if  range- 
land  reform  applies  exclusively  to  BLM 
land  and  if  "public  land"  refers  only  to 
BLM  lands. 

The  amendment  contained  in  H.R. 
2520  applies  only  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Page  62,  section  317  of  the 
conference  report  specifically  directs 
that: 

Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  sections; 

Title  rv,  of  FLPMA  deals  with  graz- 
ing exclusively.  In  addition,  section  406 
of  the  conference  report — entitled 
"Rangeland  Reform"- specifically  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
promulgate  regulations.  It  is  without 
doubt  that  the  rangeland  reform  only 
applies  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
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Secretary   cannot   direct   and   promul 
gate  regulations  for  other  Cabinet  and 
other  agencies. 

I  would  like  also  to  respond  to  an- 
other very  important  question  raised 
in  this  letter:  Does  public  land  refer 
only  to  BLM  land? 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  provides  a  defini- 
tion of  public  land. 

Section  103(e):  The  term  "public  lands" 
means  any  land  and  interest  in  land  owned 
by  the  United  States  within  the  several 
States  and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  without  regard  to  how  the 
United  States  acquired  ownership. 

The  answer  is  clear:  This  reform  ai>- 
plies  only  to  BLM  land  and  public 
lands  are  clearly  defined  as  those  man- 
aged by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

A  second  question  that  deserves  an 
answer  is:  Does  the  law  need  to  be 
clarified  so  that  the  water  rights  cur- 
rently existing  or  to  be  developed  in  as- 
sociation with  BLM  land  must  be  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  State  law? 

Good  question,  and  I  have  a  good  an- 
swer. 

Once  again,  if  all  the  appropriate 
records  and  laws  pertaining  to  the  is- 
sues are  examined,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976,  Public  Law  94-579,  provides 
specific  directions. 

Title  VII  of  FLPMA.  "Effects  on  Ex- 
isting Rights."  provides  specific  lan- 
guage to  address  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility as  it  pertains  to  water  on  the 
public  lands  managed  by  the  BLM. 

Section  701(g)  provides  that: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  restricting  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  or  (2)  as  expanding 
or  diminishing  Federal  or  State  jurisdiction, 
responsibility,  interests  or  rights  In  water 
resources  development  or  control; 

(3)  as  displacing,  superseding,  limiting  or 
modifying  any  interstate  compact  or  the  ju- 
risdictional responsibility  of  any  legally  es- 
tablished joint  or  common  agency  of  two  or 
more  States  or  of  two  or  more  States  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Madam  President,  under  this  com- 
promise action  concerning  water 
rights,  which  will  be  before  us  when 
this  conference  report  returns  to  the 
floor,  future  actions  on  water  rights 
will  be  taken  in  concert  with  State 
laws.  That  is  so  clearly  stated  in 
FLPMA.  Secretary  Babbitt  hjis  pro- 
vided a  letter  to  that  effect,  also, 
which  has  been  included  in  the  Record, 
and  I  will  include  another  copy  which  I 
would  like  to  have  attached  to  my  re- 
marks. 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  provides  legal  recognition 
of  the  State's  responsibility  and  juris- 
diction over  water  issues.  Period.  Para- 
graph. 

I  share  the  concerns  expressed  over 
water  issues  in  the  West.  This  Senator 
has  fought  long  and  hard  for  Arizona's 
water  rights.  It  is  fair  and  responsible 
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for  the  State  water  agencies  in  the 
West  to  be  concerned  about  our  water 
rights.  It  is  especially  so  given  that  it 
appears  that  incomplete  information 
has  been  provided  for  their  review. 

The  definitions  and  the  specific  lan- 
guage contained  in  H.R.  2520  and  in  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  clearly  define  that  the  re- 
form applies  only  to  public  lands  man- 
aged by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

In  addition.  State  water  rights  and 
State  water  law  will  be  adhered  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  For  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  FLPMA 
addresses  the  multiple  use  of  public 
lands.  It  has  sections  dealing  with 
rights  of  way,  water  rights,  grazing, 
and  a  host  of  other  multiple-use  Issues. 
Any  one  line  of  one  of  these  sections 
taken  out  of  context  could  be  con- 
strued as  having  serious  effects  on 
other  multiple-use  activities.  We  who 
are  lawyers,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
not,  and  those  who  write  laws,  know 
that  the  whole  context  of  a  law  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Additionally,  FLPMA  has  been  the 
law  of  the  land  since  1976.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  title  rv — range  manage- 
ment— the  law  will  not  change. 

I  am  chagrined  at  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  of  this  compromise. 
And,  I  would  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  examine  the  Reid  compromise  close- 
ly, but  also  look  at  what  the  com- 
promise amends.  You  cannot  accu- 
rately assess  the  effects  of  this  com- 
promise without  understanding  the 
very  basic  facts  I  have  laid  out. 

Scare  tactics  and  partial  information 
are  creating  an  inaccurate  perception 
of  this  compromise.  There  is  a  lot  of 
apprehension  based  on  uninformed  as- 
sumptions, and  I  am  sorry  to  see  the 
seeds  of  fear  being  planted  in  my  con- 
stituents and  other  Western  citizens.  I 
would  have  hoped  that  opponents  of 
this  compromise  would  have  looked  at 
the  whole  picture  when  such  an  impor- 
tant issue  as  grazing  refonn  and  the 
whole  Interior  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriations bill  are  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President.  I  represent  my  whole 
State:  Ranchers.  Federal  employees 
whose  jobs  depend  on  passage  of  this 
appropriations  measure,  and  others 
who  use  or  enjoy  the  public  land  in 
ways  other  than  grazing.  The  best 
thing  that  we  can  do  for  all  of  our  con- 
stituents is  to  support  this  compromise 
and  vote  for  passage  of  this  conference 
report. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Peterson  Zah. 
President  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  de- 
scribing the  importance  to  the  Nation 
of  the  passage  of  this  appropriations 
measure  and  encouraging  Senators  to 
vote  for  cloture. 

I  represent  my  whole  State,  Madam 
President,  ranchei^.  Federal  employ- 
ees, native  Americans,  and  others  who 


benefit  from  this  bill,  and  it  is  a  bill 
which  ought  to  be  passed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ARIZONA  Department 

OF  Water  Resources. 
Phoenix.  AZ.  October  25,  1993. 
Re:  H.R.  2520;  Interior  appropriations. 
Senator  Dennis  DeConcini, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  DeConcini:  I  recently  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  that  portion  of  HR  2520.  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  Grazing 
Bill,  containing  language  affecting  water 
rights  on  BLM  lands.  The  water  rights  lan- 
guage raises  several  issues  I  hope  will  be  ad- 
dressed prior  to  action  on  this  bill. 

First,  it  is  not  clear  from  the  portions  of 
the  bill  I  reviewed  that  the  rangeland  re- 
forms apply  exclusively  to  BLM  lands.  These 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  state  public  lands 
and  an  ambiguity  should  not  be  created  re- 
garding this  application.  If  it  is  not  already 
clear  from  a  provision  defining  "public 
lands",  it  should  be  clarified  that  "public 
land"  referred  to  in  section  406(d)  and 
406(1  )(2)  refers  only  to  BLM  lands. 

Second,  it  should  be  clarified  that  the 
water  rights  currently  existing  or  to  be  de- 
veloped in  association  with  BLM  lands  must 
be  established  pursuant  to  state  law.  Any 
doubt  should  be  eliminated  regarding  the 
continuing  application  of  state  law  to  water 
rights  on  BLM  lands. 

Third,  the  term  "grazing-related  actions" 
needs  to  be  defined  and  the  location  of  these 
actions  should  be  limited  to  "on  public 
lands". 

To  accommodate  these  concerns.  I  suggest 
changes  indicated  below.  Deletions  are  indi- 
cated by  brackets  and  new  language  by  ital- 
ic. 

Sec.  406(d)  Water  Rights.— Subject  to 
[valid]  water  rights  established  pursuant  to 
state  law  existing  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
[no]  water  rights  on  public  lands  shall  be  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  state  law  for  grazing-relat- 
ed action  on  such  [public)  lands  [except]  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States. 

Section  406(1  )(2)  The  permittee  or  lessees 
may  hold  the  title  ...  to  protect  the  public 
interests  for  multiple  use  of  rangeland 
ecosystems.  For  water  rights  developed  pursu- 
ant to  Section  406(d)  the  United  States  shall 
assert  its  claims  and  exercise  its  rights  to 
wager  developed  on  public  lands  pursuant  to 
state  law  to  benefit  the  public  lands  and  re- 
sources thereon. 

Finally,  while  these  conunents  are  limited 
to  concerns  about  the  language  used  in 
water-related  provisions  of  H.R.  2520,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  indicative  of  a  general  concern 
that  additional  review  and  comment  by 
western  states  is  necessary  before  this  legis- 
lation is  formally  adopted.  I  would  like  to 
offer  my  assistance  to  you.  or  your  staff,  in 
any  efforts  to  consider  the  effects  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  on  our  state,  and  encourage 
you  to  support  current  efforts  to  stop  this 
legislation  until  it  is  properly  amended. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

RrTA  P.  Pearson. 

Director. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  October  27. 1993. 
Ms.  RrTA  Pearson. 

Director.    Arizona    Department    of    Water    Re- 
sources. Phoenix.  AZ. 
Dear  Rita:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
October  25.   1993  concerning  the  conference 
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report  on  H.R.  2520.  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Inte- 
rior and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
bin. 

Your  letter  raises  several  questions  con- 
cerning the  possible  impacts  of  provisions 
known  as  the  "Reld  compromise"  on  grazing 
reform  contained  In  the  bill.  From  the  ques- 
tions you  raise  in  your  letter,  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  you  were  not  furnished  the  com- 
plete set  of  records  on  the  subject. 

On  page  sixty-two  of  the  Conference  Re- 
port accompanying  H.R.  2520.  there  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA).  PL  94-579. 
The  amendment  specifically  amends  Title 
rv— Range  Management  of  FLPMA.  In  addi- 
tion. FLPMA  contains  language  (Section  103) 
which  further  defines  that  the  Act  applies 
only  to  public  land.  The  definition  of  public 
lands  contained  In  FLPMA.  Is  as  follows: 

Section  103.  (e)  The  term  'public  lands" 
means  any  land  and  Interest  In  land  owned 
by  the  United  States  within  the  several 
States  and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  without  regard  to  how  the 
United  States  acquired  ownership. 

As  you  can  see.  both  the  "Reld  com- 
promise" and  the  FLPMA  clearly  limit  ac- 
tion on  grazing  reform  to  the  BLM  and  to 
public  lands  administered  by  the  BLM. 

The  other  question  you  posed  is  whether 
the  water  rights  currently  existing  or  to  be 
developed  In  association  with  BLM  lands 
must  be  established  pursuant  to  state  law. 
Title  VII  of  FLPMA— Effects  on  Existing 
Rights— provides  specific  language  to  ad- 
dress the  federal  responsibility  as  It  pertains 
to  water  on  the  public  lands  managed  by  the 
BLM.  Specifically,  Section  701  (g)  of  FLPMA, 
provides  that: 

Section  701.  (g)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  limiting  or  restricting  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  United  States— 

(2)  as  expanding  or  diminishing  Federal  or 
State  Jurisdiction,  responsibility.  Interests, 
or  rights  In  water  resources  development  or 
control; 

(3)  as  displacing,  superseding,  limiting,  or 
modifying  any  Interstate  compact  or  the  Ju- 
risdiction or  responsibility  of  any  legally  es- 
tablished joint  or  common  agency  of  two  or 
more  States  or  of  two  or  more  States  and  the 
Federal  Government; 

When  FLPMA  was  passed  In  1976.  water 
rights  were  a  major  Issue  throughout  the 
West.  The  questions  concerning  Federal  and 
State  water  law  were  addressed  through  the 
inclusion  of  Section  701(g). 

Secretary  Babbitt,  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  Governor  Roy  Romer  of  Colorado,  also 
addresses  the  Issue  of  water  rights.  Including 
Section  701(g)  of  FLPMA.  I  have  enclosed  the 
Secretary's  letter. 

I  appreciate  your  Input  on  this  Issue.  Un- 
fortunately, the  questions  you  raised  have 
not  been  adequately  addressed  In  the  debate 
on  this  compromise  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  correct  some  of  the  mis- 
understandings surrounding  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  confident  that  given  all  the  Infor- 
mation on  the  proposed  changes  you  will 
conclude  that  valid  existing  water  rights  In 
Arizona  are  not  In  Jeopardy. 

As  you  know,  water  Is  very  Important  to 
Arizona  as  Is  the  multiple-use  of  our  public 
lands.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  If  you 
have  any  additional  questions  or  need  fur- 
ther Information. 
Sincerely. 

Dennis  DeConcini. 

U.S.  Senator. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Lnterior, 

Washington.  October  28.  1993. 
Hon.  ROBERT  C.  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  byrd:  As  consideration  of 
the  grazing  reform  compromise  adopted  by 
the  Conference  Committee  continues,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  certain  provisions  In- 
cluded In  that  compromise.  These  clarifica- 
tions pertain  to  four  Important  Issues  ad- 
dressed In  the  legislation:  grazlng-related 
water  rights;  range  Improvements;  subleas- 
ing; and  prohibited  acts. 

Water  fti^/Ks.— Opponents  of  the  Conference 
Committee  compromise  grossly  mlscharac- 
terlzes  the  provisions  relating  to  water 
rights.  A  detailed  response  Is  contained  In 
the  attached  letter  to  Governor  Romer.  I 
would  highlight  these  points:  First,  the  pol- 
icy change  would  be  prospective  only  and 
would  not  affect  existing  property  rights. 
Second.  It  simply  aligns  the  BLM  position  on 
this  Issue  with  existing  Forest  Service  pol- 
icy. Third,  these  provisions  affect  only 
range-related  water  rights  on  BLM  public 
lands  used  for  grazing.  Therefore  they  have 
no  application  outside  the  Western  public 
lands  states.  The  language  and  context  of 
those  amendments  makes  that  unmistakably 
clear;  It  Is  simply  unreasonable  to  construe 
them  otherwise. 

Range  Improvements.— Hevi  section  406(1)  ad- 
dresses the  Issue  of  range  Improvement  own- 
ership. The  Conference  Committee  com- 
promise provides  that  the  United  States 
would  have  title  to  all  permanent  range  Im- 
provements constructed  In  the  future  on 
public  lands.  Title  to  temporary  range  Im- 
provements used  primarily  for  livestock  han- 
dling or  water  hauling  would  be  retained  by 
the  permittee  or  lessee.  The  Conference 
Committee  compromise  would  not  change 
the  agreements  currently  In  effect  or  affect 
the  ownership  of  existing  range  Improve- 
ments. Here  too.  In  other  words,  the  policy 
change  would  be  prospective  only  and  would 
not  affect  existing  property  rights.  A  permit- 
tee's Interest  for  contributed  funds,  labor, 
and  materials  would  be  documented  for  propt- 
er credit  In  the  event  the  land  Is  disposed  of 
or  the  permit  or  lease  Is  subsequently  Issued 
to  a  different  party.  The  proposal  Is  similar 
to  existing  Forest  Service  policy  with  re- 
spect to  range  improvements.  It  applies  only 
to  range  Improvements  on  public  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  BLM  for  grazing  purposes; 
It  does  not  affect  hydroelectric  develop- 
ments, electric  power  lines,  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines, or  other  permanent  Improvements  un- 
related to  grazing,  nor  to  Improvements  on 
Forest  Service  lands.  Again,  the  language 
and  context  of  these  amendments  make  that 
unmistakably  clear.  It  Is  simply  unreason- 
able to  construe  them  otherwise. 

Subleasing— New  section  406<a)  Imposes  a 
leasing  surcharge  for  authorized  leasing  of 
base  property  to  which  public  land  grazing 
preference  Is  attached  or  authorized  grazing 
of  livestock  owned  by  persons  other  than  the 
permittees  or  lessee.  I  will  construe  this  pro- 
vision to  recognize  and  leave  unchanged  the 
current  Bureau  of  Land  Management  prac- 
tice which  allows  subleasing  to  family  mem- 
bers when  they  are  operating  within  the  fam- 
ily operation  or  are  assuming  control  of  the 
family  operation. 

Prohibited  Acts— New  section  406(1)  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  make  violation  of  the  Wild  Horse 
and  Burro  Act.  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
and  federal  and  state  laws  concerning  "con- 
servation, protection  of  natural  or  cultural 
resources,  and  protection  of  environmental 
quality"  prohibited  acts.  Upon  expiration  of 


appeal  or  review  periods  following  a  convic- 
tion for  violation  or  administrative  finding 
of  violation  of  these  laws,  the  authorized  of- 
ficer may  consider  cancellation  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  permits  or  leases  where  the  viola- 
tion has  occurred  on  public  land  or  is  related 
to  authorized  grazing  of  public  land.  The  pro- 
posal would  adopt  language  that  existed  In 
the  BLM's  regulations  prior  to  1984.  and  is 
compatible  with  existing  Forest  Service  pol- 
icy. It  deserves  emphasis  that  the  Conference 
Committee  compromise  ensures  that  no  sus- 
pension or  cancellation  of  a  permit  or  lease 
can  occur  until  there  has  been  a  full  oppor- 
tunity for  appeal  of  the  finding  of  a  violation 
or  a  conviction.  Finally,  convictions  and  vio- 
lations unrelated  to  these  environmental  and 
land  use  Issues  are  not  "prohibited  acts"  as 
used  in  the  statute. 

It  also  seems  appropriate  to  clarify  the  De- 
partment's Intentions  with  regard  to  public 
hearings  on  the  new  regulations  required  by 
the  grazing  reforms  contained  In  the  Con- 
ference Committee  compromise  legislation. 
The  Department  Is  committed  to  conducting 
public  hearings  In  every  Western  grazing 
state  prior  to  the  Implementation  of  any  reg- 
ulations. Moreover,  the  Department  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate  In 
any  Congressional  oversight  hearings  review- 
ing the  Department's  implementation  of  the 
grazing  reform  provisions  of  the  com- 
promise. 

Finally,  as  I  discussed  with  Senator  Hat- 
field yesterday  morning,  most  of  the  admin- 
istrative authority  which  the  Department 
has  over  grazing  Is  entirely  outside  of.  and 
unaffected  by,  the  Conference  Committee 
compromise.  For  example,  the  promulgation 
of  standards  and  guidelines  which  govern 
stocking  numbers,  length  of  grazing  seasons, 
use  of  riparian  areas  and  the  like,  is  a  mat- 
ter still  within  my  administrative  discretion 
with  regard  to  which  I  remain  ready  and 
willing  to  discuss  and  negotiate  with  Inter- 
ested Senators.  Likewise,  the  role  of  grazing 
permittees  in  the  all  Important  Resource  Ad- 
visory Councils  Is  a  matter  that  I  am  ready 
and  willing  to  discuss  at  any  time. 

I  hope  those  clarifications  regarding  the 
Department's  Interpretation  and  Intention 
with  respect  to  Implementing  these  provi- 
sions are  of  assistance  In  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration of  the  Conference  Committee's 
grazing  reform  compromise.  So  there  Is  no 
misunderstanding.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
my  interpretation  of  these  provisions  does 
not  In  any  way  bind  my  decisions  regarding 
the  Rangeland  Reform  '94  rulemaking  which 
the  Department  would  proceed  to  undertake 
should  Congress  decline  to  enact  the  grazing 
reform  compromise. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  Babbftt. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Lnterior, 

Washington.  DC.  October  26.  1993. 
Hon.  Roy  Romer, 
Governor.  State  of  Colorado.  Denver,  CO. 

DEAR  Governor  romer:  In  your  letter 
dated  yesterday  to  Senators  Mitchell  and 
Dole  you  express  particular  concerns  about 
certain  provisions  of  Senator  Reld's  com- 
promise public  lands  grazing  reform  (the 
Reld  compromise)  being  debated  as  part  of 
the  FY  1994  Interior  Appropriations  bill.  I 
must  respectfully  disagree  with  your  charac- 
terization that  these  provisions  would  "in- 
ject such  ambiguity  and  confusion  into  the 
process  for  allocating  water  in  the  West  that 
litigation  and  uncertainty  would  prevail  for 
years  to  come." 

My  staff  and  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
provisions  in  question.  In  my  judgment  as  a 
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former  Western  State  Attorney  General, 
Governor,  and  private  practitioner  in  water 
law.  these  charges  simply  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. Those  parts  of  the  Reld  compromise 
that  relate  to  water  are  in  fact  in  the  main- 
stream of  water  law  as  applied  in  the  west- 
ern states. 

For  example,  nothing  In  new  section  406(d) 
changes  the  traditional  practice  of  acquiring 
water  rights  for  livestock  grazing  on  public 
lands  under  state  law.  It  only  ensures  that, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  such  water 
rights  be  obtained  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  This  has  long  been  the  practice  on 
the  national  forests,  as  well  as  state  law  in 
many  western  states,  including  my  home 
state,  one  of  the  most  arid  in  the  country. 

Your  letter  expresses  specific  concern  that 
the  Reld  compromise  "could  be  construed  to 
reserve  a  federal  water  right  on  federal  lands 
not  only  for  grazing  but  for  any  other  pur- 
pose as  well."  Apparently  you  are  referring 
to  langiiage  in  the  last  sentence  of  section 
406(i)(2).  But  this  sentence  does  not  address 
federaL'state  relations  in  water  law.  It  sim- 
ply confirms  the  common  sense  principle 
that  federal  claims  and  rights  to  water  "de- 
veloped on  public  lands  [shall  be  exercised] 
to  benefit  the  public  lands  and  resources 
thereon."  Moreover,  the  sentence  is  part  of  a 
subsection  addressing  grazing-related  water 
rights;  more  specifically,  cooperative  range 
improvement  agreements.  (It  is  captioned 
"Range  Improvement  Ownership.")  There  is 
simply  no  way  a  court  could  read  this  innoc- 
uous language  to  create  broad  new  cat- 
egories of  federal  water  rights,  whether  for 
grazing  or  non-grazing  purposes,  in  denigra- 
tion of  state  water  law. 

You  have  also  raised  concerns  about  sec- 
tion 406(0),  which  directs  the  development  of 
standards  and  guidelines  that  "establish 
minimum  conditions  for  the  protection  of 
rangeland  ecological  health,"  and  which 
shall  include,  among  other  things,  "restora- 
tion and  protection  of  riparian  values,  such 
as  healthy  wildlife  and  fish  habitat  and  di- 
verse vegetation."  Nothing  in  this  section 
addresses  water  rights  or  state-federal  rela- 
tionships in  the  area  of  water;  rather,  it 
merely  furnishes  direction  for  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  implementation  of  existing  law. 
That  law  (the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act.  or  FLPMA)  has  for  nearly  two 
decades  required  BLM  lands  to  be  managed 
for  "multiple  use"  and  "sustained  yield." 
and  defines  these  terms  to  require  account- 
ing for.  among  other  things,  "the  long-term 
needs  of  future  generations  for  renewable 
and  nonrenewable  resources,  including 
.  .  .  watershed,  wildlife  and  fish,  and  natural 
scenic  [and]  scientific  .  .  .  values."  43  U.S.C. 
1702(c). 

Each  of  the  provisions  in  the  Reid  com- 
promise about  which  you  have  concerns  is  an 
amendment  of  FLPMA.  That  Act's  general 
disclaimer  on  water  rights  (Section  701(g),  43 
U.S.C.  1701  Note)  remains  intact.  No  court 
has  ever  interpreted  FLPMA  as  changing 
state-federal  relations  in  water  law.  The  ex- 
perience under  it  has  been  exactly  the  con- 
trary. 

You  have  my  assurance  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will,  if  these  provisions 
are  enacted  into  law.  interpret  and  apply 
them  in  conformance  with  their  intent — not 
to  make  drastic  changes  in  state-federal  re- 
lations in  water  law.  but  rather  to  ensure 
that  water  rights  obtained  under  state  law 
for  grazing-related  purposes  on  public  lands 
serve  federal  grazing-related  needs,  and  that 
the  ecological  health  of  federal  rangelands  is 
secured. 

As  a  native  Westerner  I  know  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  water  rights  issues  and  the  legitimacy 


of  states'  concerns  that  their  water  law  sys- 
tems be  protected.  I  also  know  a  red  herring 
when  I  see  one.  The  attempt  to  portray  the 
water  provisions  of  the  Reid  compromise  as 
a  massive  federal  water  grab  is  Just  that.  I 
hope  this  clarifies  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  Babbit. 

The  Navajo  Nation, 
Window  Rock,  AZ,  October  26.  1993. 
Re:  Fiscal  Year  1994  Interior  Appropriations 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  DeConcini:  I  am  very  dis- 
turbed about  the  action  on  the  Fiscal  Year 
(FY)  1994  Interior  Appropriations  (H.R.  2520). 
I  have  learned  that  a  second  cloture  vote  to 
end  debate  has  been  defeated  today  and  that 
a  third  cloture  vote  has  been  filed.  I  under- 
stand that  if  the  third  cloture  vote  is  de- 
feated again,  and  knowing  that  the  extension 
for  consideration  of  appropriation  measures 
expires  October  28,  1993.  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations stand  to  remain  at  the  FY  1993 
level.  This  means  that  a  substantial  gain  in 
report  language  and  funding  for  Navajo 
projects  Is  at  stake. 

With  your  help  and  support,  we  have 
worked  very  hard  to  include  a  report  lan- 
guage and  funding  for  Navajo  projects,  in- 
cluding SI, 450. 000  for  former  Bennett  Freeze 
area  housing  improvement.  $25,700,000  for  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  (NIP), 
$250,000  for  Navajo  Community  College  (NCC) 
and  other  priorities  for  the  Navajo  people. 
Should  the  FY  1993  funding  level  remain  the 
same  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  Indian 
Health  Service  (IHS)  would  lose  $23  million 
in  Arizona  alone  and  $121  million  in  oper- 
ations nationally,  with  a  $150  million  de- 
crease In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA). 
Under  BIA,  decreases  of  $55  million  in  edu- 
cation. $20  million  in  tribal  allocations  and 
$65  million  in  settlements  are  expected  If  FY 
1993  levels  remain.  Schools  and  tribal  col- 
leges will  be  hit  very  hard  including  NCC  and 
our  BIA-funded  schools.  Further,  if  the  FY 
1993  funding  level  remains,  it  gives  discre- 
tion to  the  Interior  Department  since  Senate 
and  House  report  language  is  no  longer  appli- 
cable. 

I  realize  that  the  grazing  fee  issue  is  of  im- 
portance to  you.  but  the  FY  1994  Interior  Ap- 
propriations measure  should  not  be  defeated 
at  the  expense  of  funding  for  much  needed 
projects  for  the  Navajo  Nation  and  Indian 
Country.  The  vast  majority  of  programs 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Interior  go  to- 
ward natural  resources,  land  and  water,  ex- 
cept for  the  'people  programs"  of  the  BIA. 
We  stand  to  lose  all  of  this  by  a  handful  of 
grazing  permitees  who  in  number  hardly 
compare  to  the  needs  of  the  Navajo  people 
and  members  of  other  tribes. 

With  your  help,  we  have  worked  hard  to 
improve  the  deplorable  status  of  the  Navajo 
people  where  56  percent  live  below  the  pov- 
erty line  and  the  unemployment  rate  is  as 
high  as  50  percent  depending  on  the  season. 
We  cannot  now  reverse  the  progress  we  have 
made  for  this  one  issue. 

I  respectfully  urge  your  vote  for  the  third 
cloture  and  ask  for  your  continued  support 
to  fund  our  important  Navajo  projects.  If 
you  have  any  questions,  please  call  my  office 
at  602-871-6355  or  Faith  Roessel  of  our  Wash- 
ington office  at  202-775-0393. 
Sincerely. 

The  Navajo  Nation 
Peterson  Zah,  President. 
intelligence  authorization 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Madam  President, 
yesterday,  I  apprised  the  Senate  of  the 


unfortunate  situation  we  are  In  regard- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1994  intelligence  au- 
thorization bill.  To  briefly  recapitu- 
late, several  Republican  Senators  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
placed  a  hold  on  the  bill  solely  because 
the  CIA  has  been  unable  to  locate  a 
particular  document  that  is  alleged  to 
exist  relating  to  the  nomination  of 
Morton  Halperin.  His  nomination  is 
pending  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  not  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, and  it  is  opposed  by  Senators 
on  that  committee. 

I  respect  their  opposition  to  Mr. 
Halperin.  I  respect  their  desire  to  get 
information  regarding  this  nominee. 
What  is  disturbing  to  me  is  that  they 
have  elected  to  put  a  hold  on  a  bill  that 
is  irrelevant  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Halperin. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Warner,  came  to  the  floor  yester- 
day and  explained  his  participation  in 
that  hold,  and  I  respect  the  two  hats 
that  he  must  wear,  one  as  the  second- 
ranking  member  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber and  vice  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  He  stated 
yesterday  that  he  now  has  new  infor- 
mation which  may  help  locate  the  doc- 
ument in  question,  which  the  CIA 
claims  they  are  not  able  to  find.  Sen- 
ator Warner  said  he  does  not  intend  to 
lift  the  hold  on  the  intelligence  bill 
until  the  CIA  has  completed  another 
file  search. 

He  has  every  right  to  do  that,  and  I 
respect  his  right  to  do  that.  I  only  hope 
he  and  the  other  Republican  Senators 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
seriously  consider  finding  some  other 
vehicle,  if  they  must  continue  to  hold 
up  a  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  hold  is 
now  tied  to  an  entirely  new  search  of 
CIA  files.  I  was  led  to  believe  last  week 
that  once  the  CIA  had  conducted  its 
search  in  response  to  the  original  Octo- 
ber 4  request  and  the  Director  of  the 
CIA  had  provided  assurances  that  re- 
quested documents  could  not  be  lo- 
cated, the  hold  would  be  lifted.  Never- 
theless. I  am  delighted  to  hear  that 
new  information  has  come  to  light 
which  may  help  locate  the  documents. 
Maybe  we  can  still  do  this  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  finishes  its 
conference. 

In  fact,  the  CIA  last  week  repeatedly 
asked  for  any  such  information  that 
might  exist  which  would  help  in  its 
record  search  and  help  bring  this  to  a 
conclusion,  and  none  could  be  provided. 
Now  that  additional  information  is 
available,  we  can  have  another  search. 
Perhaps  after  that,  there  will  be  a  re- 
quest for  another  search.  Every  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  make  such  a  re- 
quest. They  have  the  right  to  put  holds 
on  legislation. 

This  Senator,  in  a  short  time,  is 
going  to  ask  the  leadership  to  bring  the 
intelligence  bill  up  and  let  those  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  use  this  bill  to  stop 
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the  nomination  of  Mr.  Halperin  fili- 
buster it.  if  that  is  what  they  want  to 
do.  In  the  meantime.  I  presume  the 
hold  on  the  intelligence  bill  will  not  be 
lifted.  Quite  frankly,  that  is  most  dis- 
turbing to  me. 

I  must  say.  in  candor.  I  am  genuinely 
disappointed  to  find  myself  in  this  situ- 
ation. I  work  very  well  with  Senator 
Warner.  I  respect  him  and  understand 
that  he  is  in  a  very  difficult  situation 
being  on  both  committees.  He  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  intelligence 
community,  and  he  and  I  have  worked 
amicably  together  to  establish  what  I 
think  has  been  a  worthwhile  agenda 
and  a  worthwhile  authorization  bill. 
The  bill  is  literally  noncontroverslal. 

There  will  be  an  amendment  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum),  which  we  will  debate, 
but  he  has  been  most  gracious  in  agree- 
ing to  a  time  limit. 

Why  is  it  so  important?  As  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. I  cannot  stand  idly  by  while 
the  authorization  is  held  hostage  be- 
cause of  some  nomination  in  another 
committee.  I  reiterate  what  I  said  yes- 
terday. There  are  plenty  of  alter- 
natives available  rather  than  placing  a 
hold  on  this  bill.  These  Senators  al- 
ready have  a  hold  on  the  Halperin  nom- 
ination, so  the  nomination  is  going  no 
place. 

So  what  is  gained  by  holding  up  this 
bill?  It  is  clearly  not  going  anywhere 
until  their  requests  for  information  are 
satisfied.  I  understand  that,  and  I  re- 
spect their  right  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion requested.  I  would  welcome  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  a  hold  on  a  nomi- 
nation is  not  sufficient. 

In  the  meantime,  the  efforts  of  the 
Intelligence  Conmiittee  over  the  last 
year  are  effectively  being  stymied.  The 
plams  we  have  carefully  worked  out  to 
provide  for  an  appropriate  satellite  ca- 
pability to  take  us  into  the  next  gen- 
eration are  on  hold.  The  funds  we  have 
provided  to  protect  this  country 
against  new  incidents  of  terrorism  are 
on  hold:  to  counter  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  around 
the  world  are  on  hold;  to  detect  the 
shipment  of  narcotics  coming  to  our 
borders  are  on  hold;  to  provide  infor- 
mation needed  by  the  U.S.  military 
forces  to  defend  themselves  and  put  our 
awesome  military  capability  to  its 
maximum  use  are  on  hold. 

Madam  President,  there  has  been  an 
intelligence  authorization  bill  passed 
by  the  Congress  every  year  since  1977. 
We  are  in  danger  of  not  having  a  bill 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
committee,  not  because  the  bill  is  con- 
troversial, not  because  there  is  any  dis- 
aigreement  about  the  bill,  except  for 
the  one  amendment  I  mentioned,  but 
because  a  few  Senators  see  it  as  a  way 
to  force  the  CIA  to  produce  a  single 
document  about  a  nominee  they  op- 
pose. A  document  that  the  CIA  cannot 
find.  A  document  which.  I  should  point 


out,  has  never  been  seen  or  read,  to  my 
knowledge,  by  any  Senator  or  staff  per- 
son. 

I  urge  these  Senators  to  please  con- 
sider the  necessity  to  let  this  bill  pass 
so  that  the  Defense  appropriations  sub- 
committee that  is  now  in  conference— 
and  I  serve  on  that  as  well— will  have 
an  authorization  guideline  of  what 
money  should  be  spent  in  the  intel- 
ligence area. 

Madam  President,  I  truly  hope  Sen- 
ators will  work  on  this  for  the  best  of 
the  country  and  the  institution.  It  is 
important  that  we  have  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  intelligence  community 
that  is  realistic  and  one  that  is  prop- 
erly done  in  a  manner  in  which  this  in- 
stitution is  supposed  to  operate. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  £is  if 
in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

REFORM  OF  THE  NATION'S  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Madam  President, 
let  me,  first  of  all,  join  with  the  many 
other  Senators  who  have  come  to  the 
floor  today  to  express  our  congratula- 
tions to  and  admiration  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  First  Lady  in  their  continu- 
ing effort  to  reform  our  country's 
health  care  system. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  and  the  bill 
is  signed,  as  I  believe  it  will  be.  these 
two  individuals  will  have  to  get  the 
greatest  share  of  credit  for  the  power 
and  the  strength  that  they  have  put  be- 
hind the  effort  to  change  our  system. 
Their  efforts  have  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  stand  in  the  Chamber  of  this 
Senate  and  have  it  be  very  relevant  for 
the  first  time  to  talk  about  one  par- 
ticular aspect  of  health  care  reform. 

And  that  is  the  issue  of  long-term 
care  reform  as  a  part  of  health  care  re- 
form. 

As  I  had  a  chance  to  note  earlier, 
long-term  care  reform  in  my  view  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
true  health  care  reform.  But  we  need  to 
not  just  offer  long-term  care  benefits 
in  the  health  care  reform  package.  We 
also  need  to  make  fundamental  re- 
forms to  our  long-term  care  system  if 
we  are  going  to  really  be  able  to  call  it 
part  of  the  reform. 

At  the  core  of  this,  this  means  em- 
phasizing community-  and  home-based 
flexible  services  that  respond  to  indi- 
vidual consumer  choice  and  preference 
all  the  way  from  the  initial  assessment 
of  the  individual  right  on  through  to 
ongoing  services  involving  case  man- 
agers and  others  who  regularly  consult 
with  the  consumer  £ind  also  involving 
family  members  to  be  sure  their  needs 
are  being  met  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Madam  President,  beyond  creating 
such  a  system,  we  also  need  to  ensure 
that  these  services  are  actually  acces- 
sible to  people.  This  means  not  only 


providing  adequate  service  capacity, 
but  we  also  have  to  remove  some  of  the 
system  related  barriers  that  exist 
today.  In  particular,  it  means  integrat- 
ing our  acute  care  system  with  the 
long-term  care  services  that  we  hope  to 
provide. 

Madam  President,  this  integration  is 
vital.  It  is  especially  important  in  the 
area  that  I  want  to  talk  about  today. 
That  is  in  the  area  of  hospital  dis- 
charge. Hospital  discharges  is  a  major 
source  of  new  long-term  care 
consumer. 

Unfortunately,  individuals  being  dis- 
charged from  a  hospital  who  may  need 
some  long-term  care  services  all  too 
often  end  up  in  a  nursing  home,  not 
back  in  their  own  home  or  in  a  commu- 
nity center.  But  they  end  up  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  placing  a  financial  burden  on 
families  and  taxpayers,  and  limiting 
consumer  choice  of  long-term  care 
services. 

As  we  strive  to  build  a  new  long-term 
care  system  centered  around  home  and 
community-based  services  we  have  to 
remove  this  barrier  and  establish  and 
enhance  the  linkage  between  hospital 
and  other  acute  care  settings  and  home 
and  community-based  long-term  care. 

The  long-term  care  structure  that 
has  evolved  since  Medicaid  began  in 
the  mid-1960's  has  strong  systemic  in- 
centives for  institutional  care  that  is 
too  often  to  the  exclusion  of  commu- 
nity-based alternatives.  Services  for 
long-term  care  consumers  who  wish  to 
remain  in  their  homes  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  long-term  care  budget, 
and  waiting  lists  for  these  services  are 
the  norm.  In  my  own  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, it  is  not  unusual  to  find  people 
waiting  for  these  community-  or  home- 
based  services  for  as  much  as  2  years. 
And  some  of  these  people  are  already  in 
their  nineties. 

Madam  President,  one  feature  of  this 
structural  bias  is  most  visible  in  trying 
to  discharge  patients  from  hospitals, 
not  to  the  nursing  home  but  to  get 
them  back  into  their  own  homes  where 
they  can  have  some  managed  long-term 
care. 

The  population  most  in  need  of  long- 
term  care  uses  the  hospital  and  acute 
care  facilities  of  course  at  a  dispropor- 
tionate rate.  In  my  own  State,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  study  published  by  our  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Health  and  So- 
cial Services,  patients  aged  65  and 
older  account  for  nearly  one-third  of 
all  people  who  are  discharged  in  hos- 
pitals. Indeed,  a  large  number  of  people 
over  65  spend  some  time  in  a  hospital. 
Nearly  32  people  in  every  100  over  the 
age  of  65  were  discharged  from  a  hos- 
pital. Looking  at  older  groups,  we  get 
to  an  even  more  dramatic  level.  For 
those  aged  75-84.  the  rate  was  38  out  of 
100;  and  for  those  over  85.  who  are  the 
biggest  users  of  the  long-term  care 
services,  the  rate  of  this  discharge  was 
45  out  of  100. 

So  what  it  means  is  once  their  acute- 
care  needs  are  met  they  do  not  go  back 
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home,  usually.  They  far  too  often  are 
sent  to  nursing  homes.  That  is  how  the 
system  is  set  up. 

A  recent  survey  done  in  Milwaukee 
County  shows  that  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  older  adults  discharged 
from  hospitals  never  return  home.  It  is 
their  last  stop.  They  never  get  to  go 
back  home.  Rather,  those  individuals 
in  need  of  managed  long-term  care  all 
too  frequently  end  up  in  a  nursing 
home. 

The  single  greatest  source  of  admis- 
sions into  nursing  homes  now  is  often 
the  hospital. 

In  Wisconsin,  according  to  a  1990  re- 
port, Wisconsin  Nursing  Home  Utiliza- 
tion, 70  percent  of  all  nursing  home  ad- 
missions are  from  the  hospital— four 
times  the  number  of  nursing  home  ad- 
missions from  private  homes. 

The  reasons  for  this  lopsided  statistic 
are  really  straightforward. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  grossly  inad- 
equate funding  for  community-  and 
home-based  long-term  care  alter- 
natives have  resulted  in  long  waiting 
lists.  Even  individuals  fortunate 
enough  not  to  be  languishing  on  one  of 
these  waiting  lists  must  often  wait  for 
some  days  or  weeks  before  overbur- 
dened community  case  managers  are 
able  to  perform  the  necessary  screen- 
ing to  make  sure  they  are  appropriate 
for  the  home  care  and  case  planning. 

The  Medicare  DRG  and  prospective 
payment  system  have  put  a  lot  of  pres- 
sures on  hospitals,  as  we  all  know,  to 
discharge  more  quickly  so  they  can 
keep  the  hospital  stay  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  result,  the  uncertain  of 
community-  and  home-based  services, 
especially  when  they  are  contrasted 
with  the  pretty  easy  alternative  of  an 
accessible  nursing  home  bed  that  may 
be  available,  makes  the  choice  for  the 
discharge  planner  very  easy.  That 
choice  is  usually  not  to  have  the  per- 
son go  back  to  the  community. 

In  addition,  hospitals  and  local  agen- 
cies administering  the  community-  and 
home-based  care  program  each  have 
their  own  sets  of  rules  and  procedures. 
Because  the  community  options  are 
relatively  new,  there  has  been  little 
time  for  these  two  different  systems  to 
interact  and  sort  of  become  familiar 
with  each  other.  So  discharge  planners 
often  find  it  difficult  to  identify  pa- 
tients who  might  well  be  served  by 
community  care  programs,  and  thus 
frequently  fail  to  give  these  local  indi- 
viduals working  in  the  community 
enough  lead  time  to  effectively  react 
and  provide  for  home-  or  community- 
based  care  in  timely  fashion. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  nursing  homes 
and  the  hospitals  have  learned  to  inter- 
act with  each  other  very,  very  well. 
There  are  few  if  any  bureaucratic  bar- 
riers to  discharging  a  patient  from  a 
hospital  into  a  nursing  home.  Having 
learned  about  this  as  chair  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  became  aware  of  this  problem 


through  a  series  of  hearings  in  1988, 
that  there  might  be  a  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  So  we  offered  a  small 
provision  that  was  included  in  the 
State  budget  that  initiated  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  explore  ways  to  enhance  link- 
ages, not  between  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes,  but  between  hospitals  and 
community-based  care  and  home-based 
care. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  pilot  pro- 
gram has  been  a  success.  The  primary 
goal  of  decreasing  nursing  home  place- 
ments from  hospital  discharges  was 
achieved.  On  top  of  those  expected  re- 
sults though  the  pilot  program  also 
produced  some  unexpected  additional 
benefits  as  the  average  in-patient  cost 
of  participating  hospitals  dropi)ed  as 
did  the  average  length  of  stay.  For  one 
of  the  hospitals  participating  in  our 
pilot  program  there  was  a  23-percent 
drop  in  the  discharge  rate  to  nursing 
homes,  while  the  average  in-patient 
costs  at  the  hospital  dropped  by  an  av- 
erage of  nearly  $2,250.  At  the  same 
time,  the  average  length  of  stay  for  the 
patient  population  participating  in  the 
pilot  program  dropped  by  over  2  days. 

The  hospital  also  reported  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  discharge  plan- 
ning for  its  most  complicated  and  prob- 
lematic cases. 

Madam  President,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  examples  that  chronicle  the  suc- 
cess. But  let  me  just  give  two  examples 
that  make  it  a  little  more  real,  a  little 
more  human. 

First  of  all,  a  65-year-old  woman  had 
a  medical  history  that  included  diabe- 
tes mellitus,  hypertension.  Bell's  palsy, 
chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease, 
congestive  heart  fai'.ure,  hypertensive 
heart  disease,  atherosclerosis,  obesity, 
cerebral  vascular  accident,  and  degen- 
erative dementia.  A  lifelong  introvert, 
she  had  dementia  that  compounded  her 
problems  and  caused  her  to  fear  people 
with  whom  she  was  not  familiar. 

Without  this  program,  this  individual 
is  pretty  clearly  headed  from  the  hos- 
pital to  a  nursing  home.  As  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Wisconsin  Hospital  Link 
Program  she  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  back  to  her  home,  and  is  now 
cared  for  by  her  spouse  and  grown  chil- 
dren, supported  by  one  person  who  was 
hired  to  help  care  for  her. 

The  other  example,  a  92-year-old  wid- 
owed woman  named  Daisy  was  hos- 
pitalized for  a  large,  deep  ulcer  on  her 
lower  back.  Grieving  the  death  of  her 
son  a  year  before,  she  was  receiving 
less  daily  contact,  and  spent  long 
lengths  of  time  lying  in  bed. 

This  situation  was  recognized  and 
this  program  came  to  help  her  and  her 
family.  Her  grandson  and  his  wife 
opted  to  move  in  with  her  to  act  as 
caregivers  in  her  home,  but  they  each 
had  to  work  full  time  and  their  young 
daughters  attended  school. 

Needing  assistance  for  dressing 
changes  toward  wound  care,  plus  hy- 
giene, ambulating,  and  transfers,  she 


was  discharged  with  home  health  aide 
support  Monday  through  Friday  while 
her  family  works.  Several  pieces  of  du- 
rable medical  equipment  were  deliv- 
ered to  her  home,  most  notably  an  al- 
ternating pressure  pad  positional  bed. 
An  RN  makes  regular  assessment  of 
her  wound's  slow  healing  process.  The 
family  has  adapted  with  great  comfort 
to  the  aides  assigned  and  Daisy  de- 
scribes herself  as  doing  well. 

So  again,  this  is  someone  who  almost 
surely  would  have  been  in  a  nursing 
home  but  was  able  to  stay  in  the  com- 
munity because  of  this  pilot  program. 

Madam  President,  under  these  sce- 
narios, every  party  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram. State,  county  government.  Hos- 
pitals, and  former  patients,  benefited. 
As  discharge  planners  have  noted,  a 
particularly  valuable  benefit  was  the 
ability  of  the  case  managers  to  mon- 
itor the  discharge  plan  in  the  patient's 
home. 

Often,  patients,  older  patients  espe- 
cially, looked  different  at  home  than 
they  did  in  the  hospital.  Having  a  case 
manager  who  can  monitor  the  chang- 
ing conditions  and  needs  is  a  critical 
asset  for  planners  and  for  this  program 
to  work. 

So,  by  every  measure,  this  pilot  pro- 
gram is  beneficial.  As  a  result,  in  Janu- 
ary, on  the  first  day  we  could  introduce 
bills,  knowing  that  this  President  and 
First  Lady  were  going  to  lead  on 
health  care,  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  S.  52,  which  would  establish 
and  enhance  the  very  kind  of  linkages 
I  have  mentioned  in  this  talk  that  we 
created  in  Wisconsin  and  that  I  think 
we  can  replicate  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Just  as  it  is  vital  to  include  long- 
term  care  in  an  overall  health  care  re- 
form program,  so,  too,  is  it  essential 
that  we  take  care  to  establish  and  en- 
hance linkages  between  acute  care  pro- 
viders and  home-  and  community-based 
long-term  care  as  a  part  of  reforming 
the  entire  long-term  care  system.  If  we 
are  to  achieve  long-term  reform,  then 
we  must  reform  our  long-term  care  sys- 
tem. If  we  are  to  succeed  in  reforming 
long-term  care,  then  we  must  ensure 
that  the  barriers  that  currently  exist 
to  using  home-  and  community-based 
services  are  finally  overcome. 

To  summarize,  I  encourage  those 
committees  that  will  be  working  on 
health  care  reform  legislation  to  very 
seriously  consider  the  issue  of  acute 
care/long-term  care  links,  and  to  in- 
clude, in  the  legislation  they  report 
out,  adequate  provision  to  address  the 
system-related  barriers  that  cause  an 
individual  who  could  still  be  in  our 
community  to  go  to  a  nursing  home  in- 
stead of  to  his  or  her  own  home  after  a 
hospital  stay.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  did 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  wish 
to  speak? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1090 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  Federal  employment  to 
the  levels  proposed  In  the  Vice  President' s 
Report  of  the  National  Performance  Re- 
view) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gra.mm]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1090. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  10.  line  16.  strike  ••1994'.  ";  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following-  •1994  ". 
SEC.    .    REDUCTION     OF     FEDERAL     FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALENT  POSmONS. 

(a)  DEFINITION.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  -agency"  means  an  Executive 
agency  as  defined  under  section  105  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  but  does  not  Include  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

(b) -LIMITATIONS  ON  FULL-TlME  EQUIVALENT 

Positions.— The  President,  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  (In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment), shall  ensure  that  the  total  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  positions  In  all  agencies 
shall  not  exceed— 

( 1 )  2,095.182  during  fiscal  year  1994; 

(2)  2.044.100  during  fiscal  year  1995; 

(3)  2,003,846  during  fiscal  year  1996; 

(4)  1.963,593  during  fiscal  year  1997 

(5)  1,923.339  during  fiscal  year  1998; 

(6)  1,883,086  during  fiscal  year  1999. 

(c)  Monitoring  and  Notification 
flee  of  Management  and  Budget,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, shall— 

(1)  continuously  monitor  all  agencies  and 
make  a  determination  on  the  first  date  of 
each  quarter  of  each  applicable  fiscal  year  of 
whether  the  requirements  under  subsection 
(b)  are  met;  and 

(2)  notify  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  first  date  of  each  quarter  of  each  ap- 
plicable fiscal  year  of  any  determination 
that  any  requirement  of  subsection  (b)  Is  not 
met. 

(d)  Compliance.— If  at  any  time  during  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  notifies  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress that  any  requirement  under  subsection 
(b)  Is  not  met.  no  agency  may  hire  any  em- 
ployee for  any  position  In  such  agency  until 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  noti- 
fies the  President  and  the  Congress  that  the 
total  number  of  full-time  equivalent  posl- 
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tlons  for  all  agencies  equals  or  is  less  than 
the  applicable  number  required  under  sub- 
section (b). 

(e)  Waiver —Any  provision  of  this  section 
may  be  waived  upon— 

(Da  determination  by  the  President  of  the 
existence  of  war  or  a  national  security  re- 
quirement; or 

(2)  the  enactment  of  a  Joint  resolution 
upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths  of 
the  Members  of  each  House  of  the  Congress 
duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  before  us  is.  I  believe,  a 
very  important  amendment,  because  it 
seeks  to  achieve  a  national  goal  that  I 
believe  is  supported  by  the  Congress 
and  a  national  goal  which  has  been  set 
for  the  Nation  by  the  President.  As  I 
am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member, the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  on  the  lawn  of  the  White 
House,  with  two  forklifts  behind  them 
holding  all  of  the  paperwork  related  to 
various  forms  of  regulation,  talked 
about  reinventing  Government.  They 
presented  to  the  Nation  a  document 
—which,  as  it  turned  out.  we  paid  twice 
as  much  to  print  than  If  we  had  fol- 
lowed the  prescription  of  the  document 
and  done  it  by  competitive  bidding. 

The  National  Performance  Review  by 
the  Vice  President  states  two  basic  ob- 
jectives. The  first  objective  is  con- 
tained on  page  3  of  the  preface,  and 
that  objective  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  jobs  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy  over 
the  next  5  years  by  232,000.  That  is  the 
stated  objective  of  the  administration. 
I  have  offered  an  amendment  today  for 
myself;  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley];  and  for  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 
which  seeks  to  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent's position  in  achieving  this  objec- 
tive and  seeks  to  put  the  Congress  and 
the  Government  on  record  in  setting 
out  a  procedure  to  assure  that  we 
achieve  this  goal. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  procedure 
would  work.  Basically,  we  take  the 
President's  actual  figures  for  Federal 
employment  for  1994  and  1995.  which 
were  set  out  in  the  President's  budget 
submission,  we  take  the  remaining  re- 
duction of  150,000  personnel  slots,  and 
on  a  proportional  basis,  we  reduce  the 
number  of  full-time-equivalent  posi- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment each  year  to  guarantee  that, 
when  achieved,  these  targets  would 
fully  implement  the  President's  goal  of 
reducing  the  number  of  employees  in 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  by  252,000  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1993  and  1999. 

How  the  process  would  work  is  quite 
simple;  We  would  set  out  in  law,  as 
outlined  in  the  amendment,  employ- 
ment caps  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995, 
1996,  1997,  1998.  and  1999.  Employment 
caps  for  1994  at  a  level  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  his  objective;  In  1995  as  set  by 
the  President  as  his  objective.  And  the 
objectives  for  1996  through  1999  would 
simply  take  the  target  and  assume  an 
equal  reduction  over  the  4-year  period. 


So  we  would  set  in  law  an  employ- 
ment cap  for  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government.  We  would 
then  give  the  0MB  Director  the  respon- 
sibility for  reporting  quarterly  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  what  the 
actual  full-time  employment  level  of 
the  Federal  Government  is.  and  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  violating  the  totals 
that  we  have  set  out  in  law.  If.  in  fact, 
the  actual  employment  level  exceeds 
the  target  for  that  fiscal  year,  then  the 
0MB  Director,  on  that  basis,  would  re- 
port to  the  President  and  report  to  the 
Congress,  and  there  would  be  an  auto- 
matic hiring  freeze  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment until  the  0MB  Director  can 
certify  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress that  these  actual  targets,  which 
the  President  has  set  out  as  a  national 
priority  to  reinvent  Government,  have 
been  achieved. 

In  essence,  what  we  are  doing  by  law 
is  committing  ourselves  to  the  Presi- 
dent's goal,  setting  into  place  by  law 
the  requirement  that  this  goal  be  met. 
setting  up  a  procedure  to  assure  that  if 
the  goal  is  not  met.  that  we  have  a  hir- 
ing freeze  that  will  stay  in  effect  until 
we  have  come  into  compliance. 

Let  me  explain  why  this  is  so  very 
important.  Quite  beyond  the  objectives 
of  the  President  to  achieve  this  overall 
level  of  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  let  me  tell  you 
why  it  is  not  going  to  work,  unless  we 
set  out  In  law  this  objective  and  unless 
we  have  an  enforcement  mechanism. 

I  just  want  to  refer  back  to  one  vote 
last  night  because  it  is  so  indicative  of 
the  problem  we  have.  When  the  House 
voted  to  kill  the  SSC,  when  we  had  an 
extensive  debate  in  the  Senate  where 
every  person  who  argued  against  the 
SSC  argued  that  it  should  be  killed  in 
the  name  of  deficit  reduction.  The  as- 
sumption was  that  by  killing  the  SSC 
and  paying  $1  billion  of  termination 
costs  and  lawsuits  attendant  to  that 
decision,  we  were  actually  going  to  re- 
duce the  deficit.  Last  night,  we  voted 
on  an  amendment  that  would  have 
guaranteed  that  the  savings  from  the 
SSC  would  have  gone  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  that  amendment  failed. 

So.  in  essence,  our  entire  rhetoric  in 
the  debate  turned  out  to  be  hollow  be- 
cause, as  a  result  of  last  night's  action, 
we  now  are  not  going  to  see  one  penny 
that  could  have  been  saved  had  we 
taken  the  savings  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  SSC  and  applied  them  to 
deficit  reduction  by  lowering  the  over- 
all targets  for  spending. 

Now.  here  is  why  we  need  these  caps 
to  help  the  President  achieve  this  re- 
sult which  the  Nation  supports.  Let  us 
say  that  as  part  of  the  President's  ob- 
jective in  reinventing  Government,  he 
comes  to  Texas  and  says  we  have  to 
shut  down  these  county  offices  of  these 
various  departments  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  We  have  too 
many  offices,  the  President  says,  or  the 
Secretary     of     Agriculture     says,     in 
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Texas,  and  we  are  going  to  consolidate 
those  offices. 

I  submit  that  virtually  every  Member 
of  the  Senate,  especially  those  of  us 
from  big  farm  States,  is  going  to  be 
looking  at  exactly  this  kind  of  prob- 
lem. This  is  why  this  amendment  is  so 
vitally  important. 

If  I  know  that  the  targets  have  to  be 
met  by  law,  if  I  know  we  have  set  out 
in  law  that  there  is  a  252.000  reduction 
in  Federal  employment  that  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to,  and  that  there 
is  hiring  freeze  when  these  targets  are 
not  met,  I  can  judge  these  proposals  on 
their  merits.  I  can  support  them  or  op- 
pose them.  But  one  thing  I  will  know 
for  sure,  and  that  is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  shut  down  a  farm  credit  office 
in  Texas  and  open  up  some  other  office 
in  Iowa  or  in  Massachusetts.  I  know 
that  if,  in  fact,  we  engage  in  this  con- 
solidation, as  painful  and  unpleasant  as 
it  may  be,  at  least  we  are  not  shifting 
around  personnel  slots:  at  least  I  know 
that  the  sacrifice  that  we  make  would 
not  end  up  being  an  addition  of  new 
personnel  slots  somewhere  else. 

Let  me  also  hasten  to  add  here  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  simply  allowing 
natural  attrition  to  occur,  and.  as  the 
President  has  made  clear,  in  any  con- 
solidation, a  maximum  effort  would  be 
made  to  see  that  people  who  are  in  po- 
sitions that  are  eliminated  have  the 
first  crack  at  any  other  position  within 
the  Government. 

So,  basically,  what  this  amendment 
does  is  it  locks  into  law  a  steady 
achievement  of  the  President's  objec- 
tive in  his  reinventing  Government  ini- 
tiative. It  has  an  enforcement  mecha- 
nism so  that  if  we  violate  it,  we  are  no- 
tified, the  President  is  notified,  and 
there  is  an  overall  freeze  on  hiring  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  stays  in  effect  until 
the  0MB  Director  certifies  that  the  ob- 
jective has  been  met. 

The  great  strength  of  this  process  is 
that  we  do  then  have  a  benchmark  to 
measure  success;  we  have  an  enforce- 
ment mechanism  to  discipline  both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
And  each  of  us  knows,  as  individual 
sacrifices  occur  in  our  own  States,  as 
offices  are  consolidated  in  our  own 
States,  as  our  own  people  are  forced  to 
adjust  to  the  changing  reality  in  terms 
of  reinventing  Government,  we  can 
then  know  that  we  simply  are  not 
making  a  sacrifice  in  Texas  so  that  we 
can  expand  an  office  in  Arkansas. 

I  think,  in  order  to  make  this  work, 
as  difficult  as  it  is  going  to  be.  we  need 
some  kind  of  guarantee.  And  short  of 
that  kind  of  guarantee,  it  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  or  impossible  to  achieve 
the  President's  objectives  That  is  why 
I  have  offered  this  amendment,  as  part 
of  a  bipartisan  effort,  to  see  that  we 
achieve  the  goal  that  the  President 
stated  and  that  I  strongly  support,  and 
that  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  Re- 
publicans in  the  Senate  support  the  ob- 
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jective  of  reinventing  Government,  of 
making  the  Government  smaller.  I  de- 
cided to  start  today,  in  conjunction 
with  my  cosponsors,  by  focusing  in  on 
the  part  of  the  President's  plan  which 
is  easiest  to  understand;  and  that  is, 
the  President,  in  looking  at  his  objec- 
tives, believes  that  he  can  reduce  em- 
ployment by  252,000.  He  has  set  it  out 
as  a  goal.  I  say,  let  us  make  it  our  goal. 
Let  us  make  it  the  Nation's  goal.  And 
let  us  achieve  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
first  of  all,  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  Texas  for  his  initiative  in  bring- 
ing this  concept  to  the  floor  and  doing 
it  through  this  very  specific  amend- 
ment and,  of  course,  as  he  said,  I  am 
joining  him  in  offering  it,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  do  that. 

This  is  a  real  opportunity.  Madam 
President,  for  Members  of  this  body  to 
make  sure  that  decisionmaking  in  Gov- 
ernment and  the  carrying  out  of  that 
decisionmaking,  that  performance,  is 
commensurate  with  the  rhetoric  of  the 
policy. 

I  think  too  often  we  are  not  put  to 
tests  often  enough  about  statements 
we  make  and  policies  we  adopt — wheth- 
er it  be  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  or  the  executive  branch  of 
Government — as  to  whether  or  not  we 
follow  through  and  carry  out. 

Through  this  amendment,  I  think 
that  we  are  putting  all  of  us  to  the 
test;  not  just  the  Vice  President,  be- 
cause he  is  leading  the  charge  on  re- 
inventing Government;  not  just  the 
President,  because  he  is  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  he  is  working  and  support- 
ing the  Vice  President;  but  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress,  as  well.  Because  if  jobs 
are  said  to  be  saved,  the  implication  is 
money  is  going  to  be  saved,  and  we  tell 
the  public  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  make  sure  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  that  happens. 

So  it  is  from  that  standpoint  that  I 
see  this  Gramm-Grassley  amendment 
as  a  constructive  approach.  I  am  one 
who,  of  course,  has  often  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration's National  Performance 
Review,  in  support  of  its  general 
thrust,  if  not  in  all  of  its  details.  And 
I  have  even  questioned  to  some  extent 
its  limited  scope.  But  it  is  a  start,  a 
very  good  start,  and  we  ought  to  help  it 
along  and  even  expand  upon  it. 

This  amendment  is  not  an  expansion 
upon  the  National  Performance  Re- 
view. It  is  just  a  motion  made  by  this 
body,  hopefully  taken  by  this  body, 
that  is  going  to  see  that  what  limited 
review  we  have  thus  far  is  carried  out. 

I  hope  that  this  is  only  a  first  step  to 
real,  fundamental  changes  in  our  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  the  National 
Performance  Review.  I  have  com- 
mended the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  for  their  leadership  and  for 


their  positive  beginning  in  reinventing 
Government. 

To  me,  this  amendment  can  be  char- 
acterized in  two  ways:  First,  it  is  the 
teeth  that  ensures  that  we  get  the  re- 
forms desired  by  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President.  Second,  it  puts  the 
pressure  on  the  Congress  to  follow 
through.  Congress  has  a  very  clear 
choice.  We  can  either  become  the  har- 
bingers or  the  resisters  of  reform. 

Madam  President,  I  view  this  effort 
as  an  extension — as  I  have  said  before, 
when  I  think  I  have  spoken  out  on  the 
NPR — I  consider  it  an  extension  of  my 
work  to  reform  defense  management; 
in  a  sense,  to  reinvent  defense. 

I  started  my  efforts  to  reform  defense 
in  1983,  when  some  challenged  the  fea- 
sibility of  even  a  freeze  of  the  defense 
budget.  It  became  clear  to  me  from 
that  early  time  that  true  reform  need- 
ed teeth.  And  there  were  two  ways  to 
bring  this  about. 

First,  the  level  of  funding  would  have 
to  be  lowered  by  an  amount  commensu- 
rate with  the  reform.  If  it  were  not,  the 
targeted  activity  would  grow  right 
back  again,  and  absorb  the  original 
budget  level.  You  would  then  have  the 
same  level  of  inefficiency  as  you  start- 
ed with. 

Second,  those  employees  once  per- 
forming the  functions  that  are  re- 
formed away  in  defense  must  also  be 
reformed  away.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
ensure  the  integrity  of  the  decision  to 
reform  or  kill  a  program. 

Now  let  me  mention  an  important 
point  here.  What  do  I  mean  by  "reform- 
ing away  those  employees?" 

The  President  has  set  forth  a  credible 
program  for  early  retirement  and  buy- 
outs. Only  as  a  last  resort  would  the 
RIF  process  be  used. 

If  we  in  Congress  cap  the  overall 
level,  it  is  important  that  we  give  the 
President  the  tools  he  needs  to  accom- 
plish the  reduction.  We  should  be  will- 
ing to  trade  off  caps  for  the  flexibility 
for  the  President  to  do  the  job  effec- 
tively. 

This  Gramm-Grassley  amendment 
would  provide  the  second  of  these  two 
sets  of  teeth;  that  is,  lowering  the 
number  of  workers  to  match  the  re- 
form. We  will  address  the  first  set  of 
teeth  another  day,  that  dealing  with 
funding. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  it  en- 
sures the  integrity  of  the  reforms  put 
forth  by  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  And  again,  I  must  stress  my 
support  for  what  they  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish overall  through  the  National 
Performance  Review. 

The  real  question,  in  my  view,  is 
whether  the  Congress  has  the  stomach 
to  swallow  reform.  And  it  cannot  swal- 
low reform  without  teeth.  Rhetoric 
aside,  this  amendment  is  where  the 
rubber  meets  the  road. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  clamor  for  re- 
form or  speak  in  support  of  reform.  The 
American  people  can  hear  us,  but  they 
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will  not  believe  us  until  they  see  the 
whites  of  our  "pearly  whites."  They 
want  to  see  reform  with  teeth.  And  not 
false  teeth— real  teeth.  This  amend- 
ment gives  us  a  chance  to  vote  for  real 
reform,  not  false  reform. 

Madam  President.  Senator  Gramm, 
has  done  an  eloquent  job  of  explaining 
what  our  amendment  would  accom- 
plish. I  cannot  add  to  what  he  has  said. 
Let  me  just  reiterate  that  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Texas. 
Our  purpose  is  to  help  ensure  that  the 
reforms  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion are  enacted  exactly  as  envisioned, 
and  that  Congress  support — and  not  im- 
pede— accomplishment  of  those  re- 
forms. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  yield,  we  would  be 
delighted  with  that,  but  we  would  like 
to  have  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  is  enti- 
tled to  that.  I  simply  say  to  him  that 
it  is  my  practice,  sis  majority  leader,  to 
minimize  unnecessary  rollcall  votes 
when  Senators  are  absent  due  to  im- 
portant other  business.  Two  Repub- 
lican Senators.  Senators  Durenberger 
and  McCONNELL.  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. Two  Democratic  Senators,  Sen- 
ators Feinstein  and  Boxer,  have  left  a 
short  while  ago  to  go  to  California, 
where  there  is  a  serious,  as  you  know, 
national  tragedy  occurring  with  the 
fires  there. 

I  see  no  reason  to  punish  them  by 
having  a  vote  that  is  not  necessary. 
But  that  is  the  Senator's  right,  and  if 
he  wants  to  have  a  vote,  we  will  have  a 
vote. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  yield  further,  let 
me  have  a  moment  to  think  about  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Fine. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LlEBERMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand from  a  check  in  our  cloakroom 
that  we  will  have  a  recorded  vote  later 
today  on  final  passage  of  the  unem- 
ployment extension  bill.  And  so  on 
that  basis.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sim- 
ply want  the  Record  to  note — and  I.  of 
course,  have  supported  the  request  for 
rollcall  vote— that  I  have  made  it  a 
practice  when  Senators  are  necessarily 
absent  not  to  have  rollcall  votes  that 
are  not  necessary.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  hats  always  been  very  concerned 
about  rollcall  votes  and  I  have  tried  to 
accommodate  him  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  others. 

It  is  true  that  there  will  be  another 
vote  but  those  four  Senators  are  miss- 
ing a  vote  here  that  I  believe  Is  unnec- 
essary. But  the  Senator  has  a  right  to 
request  a  vote  and.  therefore.  I  support 
his  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Ms.  Boxer],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mrs.  Fein- 
stein], are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger] is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [McConnell]  is  absent 
due  to  an  illness  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  82, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  341  Leg.) 
YEAS— 82 


NOT  VOTING-^ 

Feins telo 
McConnell 


Baucua 

Falrcloth 

Mack 

Bennett 

Pelngold 

Mathews 

Blden 

Ford 

McCain 

BInsunan 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Bond 

Graham 

Moaeley-Braun 

Boren 

Gramm 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Graaaley 

Murkowskl 

Breaux 

Gregg 

Murray 

Brown 

Harkin 

Nickles 

Bryan 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatneld 

Pell 

Bunia 

Heflln 

Pressler 

Campbell 

Helma 

Reld 

Chafee 

Hollinci 

Robb 

Coata 

Hutchison 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cohen 

Jerrords 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Shelby 

Coverdell 

Kaasebaum 

Simpson 

Craig 

Kempthome 

Smith 

DAmato 

Kerrey 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Stevens 

Daachle 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Dodd 

Levin 

Warner 

Dole 

Lleberman 

Wofford 

Dorgan 

Lott 

Exon 

Lugar 

NAYS— 14 

Akaka 

Kerry 

Rlegle 

Byrd 

Metzenbaum 

Sarbanes 

Domenlct 

MIkulskI 

Simon 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Wellstone 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Boxer 

Durenberger 

The  amendment  (No.  1090)  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  ROBB.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  about  to  extend  for  a  fifth  time 
Federal  unemployment  benefits  for  dis- 
placed workers.  These  benefits  are  im- 
portant to  many  families,  and  I  believe 
we  should  extend  them.  But  we  also 
should  pay  for  them — as  the  law  re- 
quires that  we  do — rather  than  passing 
the  buck  to  our  children  in  the  form  of 
more  national  debt. 

CBO  estimates  this  extension  will 
cost  roughly  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  The  bill  before  us  purports  to  off- 
set that  cost  through  two  cost-saving 
reforms  spread  out  over  5  years.  In 
other  words,  we  will  once  again  spend 
money  today  and  promise  to  pay  for  It 
by  cutting  spending  in  the  future. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  offsetting  provi- 
sions, the  requirement  that  States  pro- 
file all  new  claimants  for  benefits,  may 
well  be  nothing  more  than  smoke  and 
mirrors.  This  provision  is  supposed  to 
offset  about  $800  million  of  the  cost  of 
this  extension;  however,  CBO  estimates 
that  implementing  the  proposal  will 
cost  almost  $900  million.  We  may  well 
lose  money  on  this  spending  cut. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford any  longer  to  play  budget  games 
and  gamble  on  future  savings.  If  we  are 
going  to  extend  unemployment  bene- 
fits, we  should  pay  for  them— we  should 
pay  for  them  today,  and  we  should  pay 
for  them  with  real  cuts  in  other  spend- 
ing. 

These  unemployment  benefits  are 
very  important  to  many  Americans  in- 
cluding many  in  my  home  State  of 
Kansas.  For  that  reason,  I  initially 
cast  my  vote  yesterday  to  extend 
them,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  fi- 
nanced by  running  up  the  debt. 

But  as  I  spoke  with  my  colleagues 
during  that  debate,  it  became  clear  to 
me  that  many  in  both  political  parties 
share  my  deep  concern  about  paying 
for  these  benefits.  There  was  a  sense  of 
optimism  among  some  that  we  could 
reach  agreement  on  real  cuts  to  pay  for 
this  new  spending.  Because  of  the  tight 
vote  margin.  I  had  hoped  I  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  encourage  negotiation.  For 
that  reason.  I  switched  my  vote  in  the 
hope  that  we  could  reach  a  financing 
agreement. 

Since  yesterday's  vote.  I  have  raised 
this  matter  with  a  number  of  Senators, 
including  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  it  is 
now  clear  to  me  that  no  such  agree- 
ment is  possible.  I  deeply  regret  that 
we  will  be  allowed  only  two  options: 
Support  unfunded  benefits,  or  support 
no  benefits  at  all. 
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Given  that  choice,  I  will  today  cast 
my  vote  to  extend  unemployment  bene- 
fits— the  immediate  human  cost  for 
many  families  is  simply  too  high  to  do 
otherwise. 

Bui.,  I  want  to  make  clear  my  belief 
that  we  should  not  be  facing  this  dif- 
ficult choice.  There  are  many  real 
spending  cuts  that  could  have  been  in- 
cluded to  pay  for  this  package.  For  ex- 
ample. Vice  President  Gore  has  in- 
cluded a  number  of  proposed  reforms  in 
his  National  Performance  Review  that 
we  could  have  considered.  Indeed,  some 
of  these  proposals  would  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee— the  same  committee  that  sent  us 
the  debatable  financing  mechanisms 
included  in  the  bill.  For  example,  the 
Vice  President  has  proposed: 

Amending  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration's  contracting  author- 
ity to  allow  for  competitive  contract- 
ing: 5-year  savings — $985  million. 

Providing  electronic  intergovern- 
mental tax  filing,  reporting,  and  pay- 
ments processing.  A  similar  proposal 
by  the  Grace  Commission  would  have 
saved  roughly  $2.1  billion  over  3  years. 

Consolidating  55  categorical  grant 
programs  into  6  broad  flexible  grants — 
in  job  training,  education,  water  qual- 
ity, defense  conversion,  environmental 
management,  and  motor  carrier  safety. 
A  similar  proposal  by  the  Grace  Com- 
mission would  have  saved  roughly  $1 
billion  over  3  years. 

Improving  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration disability  claims  processing  to 
reduce  backlogs  and  avoid  paying  bene- 
fits to  individuals  who  are  no  longer 
disabled:  5-year  savings — $4  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
these  individual  proposals— I  merely 
point  out  that  they  are  strongly  advo- 
cated by  the  Vice  President. 

I  also  recognize  that  these  programs 
involve  multiyear  savings.  But  surely 
there  is  some  combination  of  proposals 
such  as  this  that  could  have  yielded 
sufficient  savings  in  fiscal  year  1994  to 
offset  the  unemployment  benefits  ex- 
tension. 

Today  marks  the  fifth  time  we  have 
extended  these  benefits,  and  each  time 
we  have  had  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
to  do  so.  That  is  simply  irresponsible.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  we  are  on 
the  road  to  transforming  unemploy- 
ment benefits  into  a  new  entitlement 
program  and  that,  like  our  existing  en- 
titlements, it  will  continue  to  grow  un- 
checked. 

By  our  vote  today,  we  will  charge  at 
least  another  $800  million  to  the  na- 
tional debt.  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
extension  because  these  benefits  are  so 
very  important  to  those  who  have  lost 
their  jobs.  But  I  want  to  make  very 
clear  my  displeasure  that  we  have  not 
anted-up  to  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  passage  of  the  emergency  unem- 
ployment benefits  will  be  very  impor- 


tant to  many  families.  I  believe  it 
should  be  extended  and  I  will  vote  to 
do  so. 

I  was  very  disappointed  that  in  many 
ways  our  only  two  options  were  to  sup- 
port unfunded  benefits  or  to  support  no 
benefits  at  all. 

Just  briefly  I  will  say  why  I  think 
this  is  troubling. 

Over  the  last  2  years  we  have  ex- 
tended emergency  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  the  tune  of  $24.5 
billion  just  in  the  last  2  years.  This  was 
an  additional  $1.1  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year  1994. 

It  troubles  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  really  starting  down  the  path  of 
a  new  entitlement  for  Federal  emer- 
gency unemployment  insurance.  I 
think  that  this  should  trouble  us  all. 

There  was  not  time  to  work  out  an 
agreement  on  funding  for  this  addi- 
tional $1.1  billion.  But  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  take  a  look  at  rec- 
ommendations that  the  Vice  President 
has  proposed  for  reorganization  of  Gov- 
ernment and  before  we  have  to  again 
support  expanding  unemployment  ben- 
efits or  any  other  emergency  funding, 
we  look  at  these  proposals  and  see  if  we 
cannot  indeed  enact  them  and  find  the 
savings  that  the  Vice  President  has 
projected  just,  for  example,  amending 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion contracting  authority  to  allow  for 
competitive  contracting,  provide  elec- 
tronic intergovernmental  tax  filing,  re- 
porting and  payments  processing,  con- 
solidating 55  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams into  6  broad  flexible  grants,  and 
job  training,  education,  water  quality, 
defense  conversion.  environmental 
management,  and  motor  carrier  safety. 

This  is  a  proposal  that  has  estimated 
a  savings  of  $1  billion  over  3  years,  and 
is  just  eminently.  I  think,  sound  and 
sensible  as  far  as  effective  and  better 
accountable  Government  program  im- 
proving Social  Security  Administra- 
tion disability  claims  processing,  to  re- 
duce backlogs  and  avoid  paying  bene- 
fits to  individuals  who  are  no  longer 
disabled. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  some 
suggestions  which  I  believe  have  merit 
which  I  know  many  here  would  like  to 
see  thoughtfully  considered  and  not 
really  just  continually  spoken  to  but 
action  taken  to  the  relevant  commit- 
tees. 

So,  just  to  conclude,  these  were  the 
things  that  I  think  troubled  many  of  us 
who  did  believe  that  unemployment 
benefits  should  be  extended  but  also 
worry  about  a  path  that  we  have  start- 
ed down  that  has  become  very  different 
from  the  initial  emergency  support 
program  that  we  were  providing  States 
for  unemployment  insurance.  If  we  are 
not  to  take  some  concerted  action  now, 
we  are  going  to  face  being  in  a  similar 
situation.  I  am  afraid,  in  the  future. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

INDIAN  TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  had  planned  to  offer  as  an  amendment 


to  the  pending  legislation  the  text  of  S. 
391.  sponsored  by  Mr.  McCain  and 
which  Mr.  Campbell  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored.  That  legislation  would  ad- 
dress the  serious  problems  faced  by  In- 
dian tribal  governments  and  their  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  the  State-Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem by  providing  for  uniform  treat- 
ment of  Indian  tribal  governments  and 
their  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  on  a 
par  with  States,  localities,  and  non- 
profit entities. 

Mr.  President,  one  would  think  that 
Indian  tribal  governments  would  be 
covered  under  the  same  unemployment 
compensation  rules  as  States,  munici- 
palities, and  nonprofit  organizations. 
In  fact,  Indian  tribal  governments  are 
significantly  disadvantaged  in  com- 
parison to  those  entities.  Although 
practices  vary  around  the  country- 
some  Indian  tribal  governments  are 
considered  by  the  States  to  be  com- 
pletely exempt  from  the  UC  system  at 
the  State  level,  some  tribal  govern- 
ments are  permitted  to  elect 
reimburser  status,  as  if  they  were  gov- 
ernments, and  some  tribal  govern- 
ments have  chosen  not  to  be  covered — 
under  Federal  law,  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernments are  required  to  be  treated  for 
unemployment  tax  purposes,  if  they 
are  covered  at  all,  as  if  they  were  prof- 
it-making entities.  This  treatment  is. 
in  my  view,  inconsistent  with  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  status  under  Federal 
law. 

There  have  been  some  questions 
raised  regarding  the  implementation  of 
a  policy  putting  tribal  governments  on 
a  par  with  States  and  local  govern- 
ments for  FUTA  purposes  that  need  to 
be  considered.  I  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
in  this  regard.  But  because  of  the  pend- 
ing assessment  situation  in  Min- 
nesota—and the  possibility  that  assess- 
ments could  be  made  against  other 
tribes — those  questions  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed with  reasonable  speed. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  wheth- 
er he  can  expect  to  address  these  issues 
at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  raised  some  important 
questions,  and  I  can  understand  his 
special  interest  in  the  situation  that 
has  arisen  in  his  State. 

The  matters  he  has  just  addressed  af- 
fect policies  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Treasury  and  Labor  Departments 
and  we  have  begun  discussions  with 
them.  The  agencies  have  raised  con- 
cerns about  changing  the  status  of 
tribal  governments  for  FUTA  purposes. 
These  concerns,  and  the  views  of  other 
Indian  tribes  and  the  several  States, 
must  be  carefully  considered.  Never- 
theless, I  would  hope  that  we  could 
reach  some  consensus  on  an  appro- 
priate way  to  address  the  issues  raised 
by  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I,  too.  want  to  ex- 
press my  continued  strong  interest  in 
changing  the  treatment  of  Indian 
tribes  under  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  to  put 
them  on  par  with  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. I  have  worked  with  Con- 
gressman Peterson  and  Senator 
DURENBERGER  OH  this  issue  for  some 
time. 

Elarly  this  year.  I  wrote  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  Labor  Departments  asking  for 
their  views  on  this  legislation.  Several 
weeks  ago,  I  again  asked  representa- 
tives from  both  departments  to  come 
to  my  office  to  explain  their  views  on 
the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  McCain, 
and  other  alternative  solutions,  in 
greater  detail.  Frankly,  I  had  hoped 
that  we  would  have  been  able  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  earlier  this  year.  I 
requested  at  that  meeting  formal  writ- 
ten expressions  of  their  views  on  this 
issue,  which  I  have  not  yet  received. 

The  special  status  of  Indian  tribal 
governments  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  potential  solutions  to  the 
problems  are  developed  to  ensure  the 
fair  treatment  of  such  organizations 
under  the  act.  I  agree  with  Senator 
DURENBERGER  that  the  treatment  of 
tribal  governments  should  be  similar 
to  that  of  States,  localities,  and  non- 
profit entities.  It  is  my  view  that  a  per- 
manent solution  can  be  developed 
which  ensures  coverage  for  employees 
of  Indian  tribal  organizations  while 
meeting  the  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  various  States 
about  its  fair  implementation. 

I  will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota. 
Senator  DURENBERGER,  toward  that 
end.  I  hope  we  can  develop  such  a  per- 
manent solution,  and  that  it  would 
then  be  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee  very  soon. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1993— H.R.  31ff7 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  description 
of  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1993.  H.R.  3167.  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Description   of   the   Unemployment   Com- 
pensation Amendments  of  1993,  H.R.  3167 
I.  emergency  unemployment  compensation 

(EUC)  PROGRAM 

Present  Law —The  Federal  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  (EUC)  progrram 
was  first  enacted  in  November  1991  and  ex- 
tended most  recently  by  PL.  10»-6  on  March 
4.  1993.  The  EUC  program,  which  expired  on 
October  2.  provides  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  State  unemployment 
benefits  (and  who  began  receiving  EUC  bene- 
fits on  or  before  October  2)  with  15  weeks  of 
benefits  in  States  with  the  highest  unem- 
ployment and   10  weeks  of  benefits  in   all 


other  States.  States  with  adjusted  insured 
unemployment  rates  (the  average  of  the  cur- 
rent week  and  the  preceding  12  weeks)  of  at 
least  5  percent,  or  total  unemployment  rates 
(6-month  moving  average)  of  at  least  9  per- 
cent, are  eligible  to  pay  the  higher  number 
of  weeks  of  benefits.  At  present,  only  four 
States  (Alaska.  California.  Rhode  Island,  and 
West  Virginia)  are  eligible  to  provide  15 
weeks  of  benefits. 

The  statute  provides  for  a  decline  to  13  and 
7  weeks  of  benefits  if  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  falls  below  6.8  percent  for  two  con- 
secutive months.  The  rate  for  the  months  of 
August  and  September  was  6.7  percent. 

The  EUC  program  expired  on  October  2. 
Unless  the  program  is  extended,  workers  who 
exhaust  their  regular  State  benefits  after 
that  date  will  be  Ineligible  for  EUC  benefits. 
Workers  who  began  receiving  EUC  benefits 
on  or  before  October  2  will  be  entitled  to  the 
full  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  for  which 
they  were  found  eligible.  However,  no  bene- 
fits are  payable  after  January  15,  1994. 

Individuals  who  have  exhausted  their 
rights  to  regular  State  benefits  either  be- 
cause their  benefit  year  has  expired  or  be- 
cause they  have  received  all  of  the  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive either  EUC  benefits  or  regular  State 
benefits  under  any  new  benefit  year  that  has 
been  established. 

Proposed  Change— The  EUC  program  is  ex- 
tended through  February  5.  1994.  Workers 
who  exhaust  their  regular  State  benefits 
after  October  2  will  be  eligible  for  up  to  13 
weeks  of  benefits  in  States  with  the  highest 
unemployment.  In  all  other  States  they  will 
be  eligible  for  up  to  7  weeks  of  benefits. 
Workers  who  exhaust  their  regular  State 
benefits  after  February  5  will  not  be  eligible 
for  EUC  benefits.  Workers  who  begin  receiv- 
ing EUC  benefits  before  that  date  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  full  number  of  weeks  of  benefits 
for  which  they  were  found  eligible.  However, 
no  EUC  benefits  will  be  payable  after  April 
30.  1994. 

The  provision  giving  individuals  the  option 
to  choose  between  EUC  benefits  and  regular 
state  benefits  is  repealed.  After  the  date  of 
enactment,  no  new  EUC  options  will  be  exer- 
cised. However,  individuals  who  began  or 
continued  EUC  based  on  an  option  exercised 
before  October  2.  1993.  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive EUC  until  exhaustion  of  their  EUC  ac- 
count. 

U.  ADDITIONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
FOR  RAILROAD  WORKERS 

Present  Law— Workers  in  the  railroad  In- 
dustry are  eligible  for  a  separate  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  that  provides 
benefits  basically  equivalent  to  those  pro- 
vided under  regular  State  unemployment 
compensation  programs.  Railroad  workers 
with  under  10  years  of  railroad  service  are 
not  eligible  for  extended  benefits.  The  UC 
law  temporarily  provides  extended  benefits 
to  railroad  workers  with  under  10  years  of 
service  and  additional  weeks  of  extended 
benefits  to  other  qualifying  railroad  workers 
in  order  to  maintain  comparability  with  the 
EUC  benefits  provided  to  workers  in  other 
industries. 

Proposed  C/ianffe.— Eligible  railroad  work- 
ers will  continue  to  receive  the  additional 
benefits  provided  under  the  EUC  law  for 
other  workers. 

ill.  WORKER  PROFILING  AND  REEMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Present  Law.—P.L..  103-6.  enacted  March  4. 
1993.  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  estab- 
lish a  program  for  encouraging  the  adoption 
and    implementation    of   State    systems    of 


profiling  all  new  claimants  for  regular  unem- 
ployment compensation.  These  systems  are 
to  be  used  to  determine  which  claimants 
might  be  most  likely  to  exhaust  their  regu- 
lar unemployment  compensation  benefits 
and  might  need  reemployment  assistance 
services  to  make  a  successful  transition  to 
new  employment. 

Proposed  C/ianpe.— Each  State's  unemploy- 
ment agency  is  required  to  establish  a 
profiling  system  as  described  above,  and  to 
refer  claimants  identified  as  needing  services 
to  reemployment  services  available  under 
any  State  or  Federal  law.  The  State  agency 
is  also  required  to  collect  follow-up  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  services  received  by 
claimants  and  the  employment  outcomes  for 
such  claimants  subsequent  to  receiving  serv- 
ices, and  to  use  this  information  In  making 
Identifications  under  the  profiling  system. 
States  that  fall  to  comply  substantially  with 
these  requirements  may  be  subject  to  with- 
holding of  administrative  funds  until  the 
Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
an  such  failure. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits,  a  claimant  who  has  been 
referred  to  reemployment  services  pursuant 
to  the  profiling  system  must  participate  in 
these  or  similar  services  unless  the  State 
agency  determines  that  the  claimant  has 
completed  such  services,  or  there  is  justifi- 
able cause  for  failure  to  participate. 

Reemployment  services  will  Include  Job 
search  assistance  and  job  placement  serv- 
ices, such  as  counseling,  testing,  occupa- 
tional and  labor  market  information,  assess- 
ment, job  search  workshops,  job  clubs  and 
referrals  to  employers,  and  other  similar 
services. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  advice  to  assist 
the  States  in  implementing  the  profiling  sys- 
tem, including  the  development  and  identi- 
fication of  model  profiling  systems. 

Not  later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  oper- 
ation and  effectiveness  of  the  profiling  sys- 
tem and  the  participation  requirement,  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate. 

Effective  Date.— The  profiling  requirement 
is  effective  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

IV.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT 
TRUST  FUND 

The  bill  restores  language  in  section 
905(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  was 
inadvertently  changed  by  PL.  102-318.  This 
section  provides  for  the  transfer  of  funds  to 
the  State  administration  accounts. 

v.  EXTENSION  OF  REPORTING  DATE  FOR 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Present  Law.— P.L.  102-164.  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1991.  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
quadrennial  advisory  council  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  examine  the  purpose, 
goals,  and  functioning  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  system,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement.  The  first 
report  is  due  by  February  1.  1994. 

Proposed  Change.— The  due  date  for  the 
first  report  would  be  delayed  for  one  year. 
Subsequent  reports  would  be  due  the  third 
year  following  the  establishment  of  the 
council,  rather  than  the  second  year. 

VI.  INCREASE  IN  SPONSORSHIP  PERIOD  FOR 
ALIENS  UNDER  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY 
INCOME  [SSI)  PROGRAM 

Present  Law.— The  SSI  program  provides 
Federal  benefits  to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
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individuals  whose  income  and  resources  are 
below  specified  amounts.  To  be  eligible,  an 
individual  must  be  either  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  or  otherwise  perma- 
nently residing  in  the  United  States  under 
color  of  law. 

Under  current  law,  the  income  and  re- 
sources of  an  alien's  sponsor  are  considered 
in  determining  the  alien's  eligibility  for  SSI 
benefits.  A  sponsor  is  an  individual  who  has 
signed  an  affidavit  of  support  as  a  condition 
of  the  alien's  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States.  This  "deeming  " 
of  Income  and  resources  applies  for  3  years 
after  the  alien's  entry  into  the  United 
States.  After  3  years,  the  alien's  eligibility 
for  SSI  is  determined  without  regard  to  the 
income  and  resources  of  the  sponsor.  The 
"deeming"  requirement  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  an  individual  who  becomes  dis- 
abled after  entering  the  United  States. 

Proposed  Change.— The  period  during  which 
the  sponsor's  income  and  resources  would  be 
"deemed"  to  the  alien  would  be  extended 
from  3  to  5  years. 

Effective  Date.— The  provision  would  be  ef- 
fective January  1.  1994  through  fiscal  year 
1996.  The  provision  would  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  are  eligible  for  SSI 
for  December  1993  (or  whose  eligibility  is  sus- 
pended but  not  terminated)  and  whose  3-year 
deeming  period  ended  prior  to  January  1994. 
Thus,  individuals  who  apply  for  SSI  benefits 
on  or  after  January  1.  1994.  and  individuals 
on  the  SSI  rolls  (because  their  sponsors' 
deemed  income  and  resources  do  not  make 
them  ineligible)  whose  3-year  deeming  period 
has  not  ended  by  January  1.  1994.  would  come 
under  the  5-year  rule. 

VII.  COST  ESTIMATE 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  [CBO]  es- 
timates the  cost  of  the  EUC  benefit  exten- 
sion at  $1,070  million  in  fiscal  year  1994.  The 
profiling  provision  is  estimated  to  reduce  un- 
employment benefits  by  $764  million  over  the 
4-year  period  1995-1998.  The  provision  relat- 
ing to  aliens  receiving  SSI  benefits  is  esti- 
mated to  reduce  SSI  and  Medicaid  outlays  by 
$330  million  over  the  3-year  period  1994-1996. 

Mr.  B'VRD.  Mr.  President,  for  2>/i 
years  now,  the  American  economy  has 
been,  technically  speaking,  in  an  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Yet.  unemployment  is 
hardly  any  lower  today  than  it  was  in 
March  of  1991  when  the  last  recession 
officially  ended.  Despite  some  improve- 
ment in  recent  months,  unemployment 
remains  stubbornly  high.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  true  than  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  Unemployment  there 
continues  to  hover  near  double-digit 
levels,  standing  at  9.6  percent  in  Au- 
gust— the  highest  unemployment  rate 
in  the  Nation. 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  just  the 
fact  that  the  overall  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment remains  unacceptably  high;  it  is 
that  the  number  of  long-term  unem- 
ployed is  so  high.  Of  the  8.5  million 
Americans  unemployed  today,  more 
than  1.7  million— one  of  every  five — 
have  been  out  of  work  for  27  weeks  or 
more. 

As  a  result,  we  find  ourselves  with 
little  choice  but  to  enact  yet  another 
extension  of  emergency  unemployment 
benefits.  When  we  enacted  the  first 
such  bill  in  November  of  1991,  the  num- 
ber of  long-term  unemployed  stood  at 


just  under  1.4  million.  To  repeat,  today 
that  number  stands  at  1.7  million.  Al- 
though we  all  know  that  an  unemploy- 
ment check  is  no  substitute  for  a  pay- 
check, now  is  not  the  time  to  cut  off 
assistance  to  those  who  continue  to 
bear  the  heavy  burdens  associated  with 
long-term  unemployment. 

To  those  in  West  Virginia  who  might 
exhaust  their  regular  State  unemploy- 
ment benefits  between  October  2,  19^, 
and  February  5,  1994.  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  H.R.  3167,  will  provide  13  weeks 
of  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  The  same  will  be 
true  in  other  high  unemployment 
States.  For  those  in  States  not  suffer- 
ing from  such  high  unemployment,  7 
weeks  of  additional  benefits  will  be 
made  available. 

The  additional  benefits  provided 
under  this  bill  are  paid  for  by  reduc- 
tions in  spending  elsewhere.  As  a  re- 
sult, enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  Federal  spending, 
nor  will  it  cause  our  deficit  to  grow. 
This  legislation  thus  represents  a  fis- 
cally responsible  effort  to  assist  those 
in  desperate  need  of  a  helping  hand, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  raise  some  questions  about  this 
legislation  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
discuss  this  legislation  with  my  col- 
league from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  When  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  expired  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  the  rate  of  Michigan  workers 
filing  for  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  was  2,500  per 
week.  The  past  few  weeks  have  been 
understanding  frightening  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  estimated  7,5(X)  Michigan 
workers  who  could  no  longer  file  for 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion—not knowing  when,  or  if,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  act  to  extend  this  criti- 
cally needed  program.  I  think  that  we 
can  all  agree  that  the  compromise 
reached  was  a  different  one;  the  heated 
debate  and  lengthy  legislative  action 
in  the  other  body  bears  testimony  to 
that  fact.  I  think  that  we  can  also 
agree  that  finding  adequate  funding  for 
the  4  month  extension  was  an  arduous 
challenge  for  the  administration. 

I  have  some  concerns  about  the  new 
profiling  proposal  included  in  this 
measure.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  fully  re- 
alize that  the  structure  of  the  profiling 
program  will  be  developed  further 
under  his  guidance.  I  would  like  to 
raise  a  few  of  the  issues  that  will  de- 
serve his  attention. 

In  the  area  of  worker  compliance 
with  profiling  requirements,  the  bill 
specifically  recognizes  a  State's  right 
to  exempt  claimants  where  there  is  jus- 
tifiable cause  for  the  claimant's  failure 
to  participate.  To  prevent  a  patchwork 


quilt  of  varying  State  justifiable  cause 
criteria,  some  reasonable  standard  ex- 
emptions would  be  useful.  While  there 
is  a  compelling  interest  in  complete 
participation  in  the  profiling  program, 
many  claimants  are  understandably 
concerned  that  certain  circumstances, 
such  as  State  work  search  waivers,  will 
not  be  recognized  as  justifiable  cause 
under  this  new  program. 

Another  provision  which  will  be  espe- 
cially helpful  to  those  of  us  whose 
States  have  experienced  consistently 
high  unemployment  is  the  Secretary's 
reporting  provision.  Secretary  Reich 
has  been  such  a  strong  advocate  on  em- 
ployment issues  that  I  suspect  he  may 
choose  to  go  beyond  what  this  bill  re- 
quires, and  provide  Congress  with  de- 
tailed data  regarding  demographic  and 
industry-specific  claimant  impact  and 
reemployment.  I  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  explore  the  real-life  re- 
sults of  our  new  profiling  system,  to 
help  those  of  us  in  Congress  ensure 
that  this  program  is  fair  and  equitable 
to  all  claimants. 

In  order  for  any  profiling  program  to 
work,  we  must  require  that  claimants 
participate  as  much  as  possible.  It  may 
take  a  little  time  for  claimants  to  ad- 
just to  this  completely  new  system, 
and  there  may  be  some  who  will  tempo- 
rarily fail  to  participate  in  the 
profiling  requirements.  I  hope  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  extend  a  sec- 
ond chance  to  those  claimants  who 
have  initial  misunderstandings  about 
this  new  program,  and  its  technical  re- 
quirements, and  welcome  them  back 
into  the  system.  By  reaching  out  and 
establishing  the  profiling  process  as  a 
true  partnership  between  Government 
and  workers,  the  Department  may  ex- 
ceed even  their  own  expectations  for 
the  program. 

I  am  confident  that  these  concerns 
can  be  effectively  addressed  by  Sec- 
retary Reich  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  concerns  in  this  area.  He 
raises  issues  fully  deserving  of  the  Sec- 
retary's attention. 

WE  CAN  DO  BETTER;  WE  SHOULD  DO  BETTER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  here  we  go 
again.  For  the  second  time  this  year, 
the  Senate  is  debating  an  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits  that  is  not  paid 
for. 

Since  November  1991,  Congress  has 
acted  to  extend  unemployment  benefits 
four  times,  with  the  most  recent  exten- 
sion coming  in  March  1993.  The  first 
three  extensions,  under  President 
Bush,  were  paid  for  each  year  consist- 
ent with  the  budget  law.  But.  the  first 
extension  under  President  Clinton  was 
declared  an  emergency  and  added  $5.7 
billion  to  the  deficit.  I  voted  against 
that  extension  of  benefits. 

THE  FACTS  ABOUT  H.R.  3167 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office — the 
President's    own    hand-picked    budget 
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scorekeeper — says  that  all  of  the  new 
spending  in  H.R.  3167— a  total  of  $1.07 
billion— would  occur  in  1994.  but  the 
bill  will  not  be  paid  for  until  1998.  CBO 
projects  that  in  fiscal  year  1994.  this 
bill  would  increase  the  deficit  by  more 
than  SI  billion. 

As  if  that  were  not  bad  enough,  the 
major  offset  contained  in  this  bill  is  a 
gimmick.  Elssentially,  the  bill  claims 
entitlement  program  savings  from  a 
discretionary  spending  increase  that 
appropriators  must  finance  in  future 
years  under  the  discretionary  spending 
cap. 

The  new  profiling  system  created  in 
this  bill  is  effectively  an  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandate  on  the  States.  The  bill  re- 
quires States  to  establish  a  new  work- 
er-profiling system  which  will  cost  the 
States  an  estimated  $897  million  over  5 
years  to  administer.  The  problem  is 
that,  in  reality,  these  administrative 
costs  are  only  covered  in  the  first  year. 
In  the  future.  States  will  have  to  seek 
appropriations  to  cover  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  this  new  program. 

Back  in  September.  OMB  Director 
Panetta  said — and  I  quote — 

We're  not  golag  to  submit  [a  proposal  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits]  •  *  *.  unless 
it's  paid  for. 

OMB  Director  Panetta  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  original  pay-a«-you-go 
requirements.  He  knows  what  they 
mean.  Perhaps,  that  is  why  the  admin- 
istration never  submitted  a  formal  pro- 
posal to  extend  these  benefits. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  NiCKLES  and  I 
worked  in  good  faith  with  the  chair- 
man, the  majority  leader,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  administration  to 
try  to  find  a  solution.  We  were  unable 
to  find  a  mutually  acceptable  way  to 
pay  for  the  bill,  but  we  were  able  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  this 
debate.  We  crafted  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  that  puts  the  Senator  on 
record  on  two  important  points:  The 
first  is  that,  based  on  current  economic 
forecasts,  we  believe  this  will  be  the 
last  extension  of  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Program.  Sec- 
ond, we  believe  the  administration 
should  come  forward  with  a  proposal  to 
reform  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  This  resolution  v/oa  adopted  with 
bipartisan  support  and  the  support  of 
the  administration. 

The  final  point  I  would  make  is  this: 
We  will  never  get  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol until  we  are  willing  to  control  en- 
titlement spending.  It  is  no  secret  that 
this  bill  has  the  votes  to  pass,  but  it  is 
important  to  establish  a  record.  We 
hear  a  lot  of  tough  talk  about  the  defi- 
cit, but  actions  speak  louder  than 
words. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  do  better.  We 
should  do  better.  The  least  we  should 
be  able  to  do  is  prevent  this  spending 
increase  from  adding  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  re- 
lieved that  we  are  finally  about  to  pass 


an  extension  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

In  my  own  State  of  Delaware,  we 
know  how  important  this  legislation  is. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  been  more  for- 
tunate than  many  other  States,  having 
an  unemployment  rate  that  remains 
below  the  national  average.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  not  been  immune  to  the 
forces  at  work  throughout  our  coun- 
try's economy. 

In  fact,  in  recent  weeks,  Delaware's 
unemployment  rate  rose  substantially, 
to  the  highest  point  this  year.  5.4  per- 
cent. This  amounts  to  a  4-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Delawareans 
out  of  work. 

These  unhappy  statistics  are  just 
more  proof  that  our  Nation's  economy 
is  undergoing  fundamental  changes, 
changes  that  challenge  the  assump- 
tions and  policies  of  the  postwar  era. 
Among  these  changes,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  particularly  frustrating  that  we  con- 
tinue to  see  layoffs  by  our  country's 
major  corporations  even  as  falling  in- 
terest rates  and  healthy  corporate 
profits  give  us  reason  to  believe  that 
we  are  entering  a  period  of  stronger 
growth. 

For  every  two  steps  forward  our 
economy  takes,  these  continuing  lay- 
offs force  us  one  step  back. 

And.  Mr.  President,  for  each  of  those 
impersonal  numbers  we  read  every 
week,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  whose  families  are 
thrown  into  the  tragic  circumstances 
of  unemployment.  More  than  at  any 
other  time,  Americans  find  themselves 
unemployed  for  prolonged  periods. 

That  is  why  this  bill  is  so  necessary, 
and  why  I  opposed  amendments  that 
would  only  slow  down  the  assistance 
unemployed  Americans  so  desperately 
need. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  two  impor- 
tant tasks  remain.  The  first  is  to  over- 
haul our  Unemployment  Insurance 
Program  to  assure  that  we  no  longer 
must  drag  out  this  process  through  a 
continuing  series  of  temporary  fixes. 
One  benefit  of  this  most  recent  debate 
has  been  the  recognition  of  this  need. 

The  second,  and  more  important 
task,  is  to  overhaul  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  postwar  period — and  the  as- 
sumptions behind  them — that  are  now 
so  obviously  out  of  date.  To  restore  our 
economy  to  the  healthy  levels  of 
growth  we  need  will  require  more 
imagination,  and  more  fundamental 
choices,  than  extending  the  funding  for 
unemployment  programs. 

THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  EXTENSION 
BILL 

Mr.  MACK.  Regrettably,  I  must  vote 
against  the  bill  in  the  form  it  has  been 
presented  to  the  Senate.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate because  I  support  the  extension  of 
emergency  benefits.  There  are  many 
needy  Americans  who  desperately  need 
this  unemployment  assistance. 

However,  the  problem  with  the  legis- 
lation in  front  of  the  Senate  today  is 


the  way  which  it  pretends  to  pay  for 
cost  of  this  relief.  In  fact,  this  legisla- 
tion requires  State  governments  to  cre- 
ate new  reemployment  services  at  sub- 
stantial costs  to  State  taxpayers.  It's 
just  wrong  to  add  new  unfunded  man- 
dates on  States. 

It  is  clear  the  majority  and  the  ad- 
ministration could  pay  for  this  legisla- 
tion if  they  chose  to  do  so.  If  this  legis- 
lation is  a  priority— and  I  think  it 
should  be — then  there  ought  to  be 
lower  priority  spending  which  could  be 
eliminated  to  pay  for  it.  In  fact,  just 
yesterday,  the  administration  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  package  of  reforms,  in- 
cluding cost  cutting  measures,  which 
could  have  easily  paid  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

If  Congress  wants  to  help  Americans 
in  a  responsible  manner,  we  should 
stop  deficit  spending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mrs.  Fein- 
stein],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Feinstein],  would  vote 
"Aye." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger].  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell].  is  ab- 
sent due  to  an  illness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  76. 
nays  20.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  342  Leg.] 
YEAS— 76 


Akaka 

Cochran 

Harkln 

Bauctu 

Cohen 

Hatch 

Bennett 

Conrad 

Hatneld 

Blden 

D'Amato 

Henin 

Blnganuui 

Daschle 

Holllngs 

Bond 

DeConclnl 

Hutchison 

Boren 

Dodd 

Inouye 

Bradley 

Domenici 

Jeffords 

Bream 

Dorgan 

Johnston 

Bryan 

Felngold 

Kassebaum 

Bum  pen 

Ford 

Kennedy 

Bums 

Olenn 

Kerry 

Byrd 

Gorton 

Kohl 

Campbell 

Graham 

Lautenbert 

Chafee 

Orauley 

Leahy 
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Levin 

Nunn 

Shelby 

Lieberman 

Packwood 

Simon 

Lott 

Pell 

Simpson 

Mathews 

Pryor 

Specter 

Metzenbaum             Reld 

Stevens 

Mikulskl 

Rlegle 

Thurmond 

Mitchell 

Robb 

Warner 

Moseley-Braun         Rockefeller 

Wellstone 

Moynihan 

Roth 

Wofford 

Murkowskl 

Sarbanes 

Murray 

Sasser 

NAYS— 20 

Brown 

Falrcloth 

Mack 

Coats 

Gramm 

McCain 

Coverdell 

Gregg 

Nickles 

Cralg 

Helms 

Presaler 

Danforth 

Kempthome 

Smith 

Dole 

Kerrey 

Wallop 

Exon 

Lugar 

NOT  VOTING-^ 

Boxer 

Feinstein 

Durenbergei 

McConnell 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3167).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

£LGri*66d  to 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan. Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr.  Packwood 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  completing  action  on  this  im- 
portant measure.  Unfortunately,  it 
took  a  lot  longer  than  should  have 
been  the  case.  In  any  event,  we  have 
completed  action. 

Rollcall  votes  remain  possible  today, 
as  there  are  other  measures  upon 
which  action  must  be  taken  before  we 
recess  for  the  day.  I  repeat,  so  that 
Senators  are  on  notice  and  fully  aware, 
that  rollcall  votes  remain  possible 
today,  ets  we  will  have  to  take  action 
on  other  measures  before  recessing  for 
the  day. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
following  statement  was  printed  in  the 

RECORD.) 

•  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  3167  I 
was  en  route  to  California  to  lend  my 
assistance  with  the  Federal  response  to 
the  catastrophic  fires  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  passage  of  the  un- 
employment benefits  extension  bill.» 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  THAT  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  LABOR  SHOULD  PRO- 
VIDE RESOURCES  TO  COVER 
CERTAIN  COSTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion   159,    submitted    earlier    today    by 


Senators  Coverdell  and  Kempthorne. 
that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to,  and 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  159)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  159 

Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
provide  adequate  resources  to  the  States  to 
cover  the  costs  of  developing  and  implement- 
ing the  worker  profiling  system  and  should 
provide  the  Governors  with  adequate  flexi- 
bility to  ensure  that  the  funds  appropriated 
will  be  made  available  to  provide  reemploy- 
ment services  for  profiled  claimants. 

Whereas  Federal  regulation  of  State  and 
local  governments  has  become  increasingly 
extensive  and  intrusive  in  recent  years; 

Whereas  such  regulation  has.  in  many  in- 
stances, adversely  affected  the  ability  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  achieve  their 
independent  responsibilities  and  meet  their 
established  priorities; 

Whereas  such  regulation  has  forced  State 
and  local  governments  to  use  existing  reve- 
nue sources  or  generate  new  property  tax 
revenues  to  enable  them  to  adhere  to  Federal 
mandates; 

Whereas  the  resulting  excessive  fiscal  bur- 
dens on  State  and  local  governments  also  un- 
dermine the  ability  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  attain  the  goals  of  Federal  regu- 
lations; 

Whereas  over  1.000  mayors  through  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  recog- 
nized October  27.  1993.  as  National  Unfunded 
Federal  Mandates  Day  to  call  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  fiscal  emergency  facing 
local  governments  as  a  result  of  the  on- 
slaught of  Federal  unfunded  mandates; 

Whereas  support  was  given  to  the  National 
Unfunded  Federal  Mandates  Day  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  Inter- 
national City  and  County  Management  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Conference  of  State  Legis- 
latures, and  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments; 

Whereas  the  report  of  the  National  Per- 
formance Review,  issued  September  7.  1993. 
states  that  "the  President  should  issue  a  di- 
rective limiting  the  use  of  unfunded  man- 
dates by  the  Administration."  and  rec- 
ommends that  "Congress  refrain  from  this 
practice";  and 

Whereas  the  States  must  have  adequate  re- 
sources to  implement  effectively  any  new  re- 
quirements placed  on  them  by  Federal  laws 
and  regulations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  should  provide 
adequate  resources  to  the  States  to  cover  the 
costs  of  developing  and  implementing  the 
worker  profiling  system  and  should  provide 
the  Governors  with  adequate  flexibility  to 
ensure  that  the  funds  appropriated  will  be 
made  available  to  provide  reemployment 
services  for  profiled  claimants. 

Mr.  COVERDELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senate  resolution  states  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  shall  provide  ade- 
quate resources  to  the  States  to  cover 
the  costs  of  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  worker  profiling  pro- 
gram and  provides  that  the  Governors 


have  adequate  flexibility  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  money  appropriated 
will  be  made  available  to  provide  the 
reemployment  services  to  which 
profiled  claimants  are  referred. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  that  as  we 
recognize  National  Unfunded  Federal 
Mandate  Day  1993  and  the  burdens 
mandates  placed  on  States  and  local 
communities,  the  Senate  would  be  de- 
bating a  measure  that  could  add  a 
mandate  or  greater  burden  on  our 
States  and  local  communities. 

Today,  rallies  and  press  conferences 
have  been  held  throughout  the  Nation 
to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
fiscal  emergency  facing  local  govern- 
ments as  a  result  of  the  onslaught  of 
Federal  unfunded  mandates. 

On  the  surface  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  Federal  Government  got  into  this 
mess  of  unfunded  mandates.  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  have 
spent  every  dime  they  have,  and  over 
$4  trillion  they  don't  have,  to  carry  out 
their  unending  desire  to  spend,  spend, 
and  spend.  Now  Congress  has  turned  to 
local  communities  and  has  begun  a  full 
scale  raid  on  property  taxes  in  their 
hunt  for  more  dollars. 

The  result  is  that  States  and  local 
communities  have  less  control  over 
their  own  resources  and  must  dig  deep- 
er and  deeper  to  pay  for  Federal  regula- 
tions the  Federal  Government  won't 
pay  for  itself. 

Mandates,  however,  cost  more  than 
money.  They  cost  jobs. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  fiscal 
responsibility  for  the  measures  it 
passes.  If  we  truly  believe  a  worker 
profiling  system  should  be  established, 
then  we  must  pay  for  it.  We  cannot 
continue  to  pass  measures  while  pass- 
ing the  costs  of  implementation  on  to 
others.  We  are  in  the  process  of  bank- 
rupting our  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

This  resolution  is  a  start  at  bringing 
discipline  to  our  spending  habits. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Yesterday,  all 
across  the  Nation,  mayors,  city  council 
members,  county  commissioners,  and 
State  officials  demonstrated  in  their 
local  communities.  They  demonstrated 
to  educate  their  citizenry  on  the  intol- 
erable practice  of  this  Congress  of  im- 
posing unfunded  Federal  mandates  on 
local  governments. 

On  Tuesday,  this  week,  I  met  with  a 
bipartisan  delegation  of  mayors  and 
county  officials,  including  Mayor  Rich- 
ard Daley  of  Chicago  and  Mayor  Jerry 
Abramson  of  Louisville,  who  have  ex- 
pressed support  for  my  bill,  S.  993,  the 
Community  Regulatory  Relief  Act  of 
1993.  Their  message  of  support  for  S. 
993.  the  Community  Regulatory  Relief 
Act  of  1993.  Their  message  of  support 
for  S.  993.  mirrored  by  local  officials 
across  the  country  on  National  Un- 
funded Mandates  Day,  was  very  simple. 
Congress  is  breaking  the  backs  of 
American  cities  by  imposing  a  hidden 
12-percent  tax  on  local  governments. 
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The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  decide  that,  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  national  standards  and 
national  priorities  dictate  the  imposi- 
tion of  mandates.  I  recognize  this  need. 
However.  I  reject  the  reasoning  that 
because  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  broke,  we 
can  rob  from  the  treasuries  of  local 
communities  and  States  to  fulfill  our 
promises.  I  reject  the  premise  that 
Congress  should  require  States  and 
local  communities  to  ignore  th<i  criti- 
cal needs  in  their  own  communities  to 
pay  for  Federal  dictates.  I  reject  the 
invisible  hand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reaching  into  the  pockets  of  the 
American  taxpayers  under  the  guise  of 
local  property  or  sales  taxes. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  rising  tide  in 
America.  A  fresh  current  of  revolt 
which  is  changing  the  political  land- 
scape and  shaping  the  debate  of  the 
nineties.  A  rebuking  of  unfunded  Fed- 
eral mandates  has  crept  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Congress.  You  hear  it  every 
day  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Legislators  decry  the  imposition 
of  unfunded  mandates  and  vigorously 
oppose  the  label  on  legislation  they 
offer.  And  yet.  some  still  don't  get  it. 
Those  of  us  committed  to  educating 
the  mandate  makers  on  the  Hill  must 
continue  to  scrutinize  legislation  to 
make  sure  that  the  burden  on  local 
government  is  reduced. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleague.  Senator  Paul 
CovERDELL.  for  his  leadership  and  part- 
nership on  this  resolution. 

As  written.  H.R.  3167  would  make 
mandatory  to  States,  without  funding 
provided  in  the  bill,  a  system  of  worker 
profiling  designed  to  identify  claim- 
ants who  will  need  assistance  services. 
This  is.  by  any  definition,  an  unfunded 
Federal  mandate.  The  resolution  is 
clear.  It  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Department  of  Labor  pro- 
vide to  the  States  the  moneys  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  costs  of  developing 
and  implementing  the  worker-profiling 
system. 

The  requirement  contained  in  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  is  not 
opposed  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Funding  for  this  provision  was  sug- 
gested in  a  letter  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Reich  on  October  5.  1993.  But  the  issue, 
the  critical  issue,  is,  that  no  one 
thought  to  provide  for  that  funding  in 
the  bill.  If  the  funds  are  identified,  if 
an  agreement  has  been  reached,  why 
can  we  not  go  the  next  step  and  provide 
the  funds  needed  so  we  do  not  further 
burden  the  American  taxpayer? 

There  is  only  one  American  taxpayer. 
There  is  not  a  Federal  taxpayer  and  a 
State  taxpayer  and  a  local  taxpayer. 
There  is  just  one  packet.  And  this  Con- 
gress must  have  the  courage,  if  we  are 
to  impose  new  standards  on  the  people, 
to  own  up  to  the  cost  of  that  standard. 
If  its  purpose  is  so  pressing  and  just. 
we  must  lead  the  people  to  see  its  ra- 
tionale.  But  just   the  same   we   must 


stop  imposing  mandates  and  begin  a 
national  debate  of  our  national  prior- 
ities and  stop  ignoring  the  impact  of 
our  acts  on  those  who  must  carry  out 
our  legislation. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
even  remotely  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
Constitution  knows  that  no  President 
can  spend  a  dime  of  Federal  tax  money 
that  has  not  first  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  Congress— both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

So  when  you  hear  a  politician  or  an 
editor  or  a  commentator  declare  that 
"Reagan  ran  up  the  Federal  debt"  or 
that  "Bush  ran  it  up."  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was.  and  is.  the  constitutional 
duty  of  Congress  to  control  Federal 
spending.  Congress  has  failed  miserably 
in  that  task  for  about  50  years. 

The  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  Con- 
gress has  created  a  Federal  debt  which 
stood  at  $4,415,934,724,518.77  as  of  the 
close  of  business  yesterday.  Wednes- 
day, October  27.  Averaged  out.  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America 
owes  a  share  of  this  massive  debt,  and 
that  per  capita  share  is  $17,192.06. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  PACKWOOD 
Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Ethics  Committee  is  asking  the 
Senate  to  vote  to  proceed  to  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  to  enforce  compliance  with 
a  subpoena  for  documents  from  Sen- 
ator Robert  Packwood. 

On  February  4  of  this  year,  the  Eth- 
ics Committee  announced  it  was  con- 
ducting a  preliminary  inquiry  of  Sen- 
ator Packwood  concerning  allegations 
of  sexual  misconduct,  attempts  to  in- 
timidate and  discredit  the  alleged  vic- 
tims, and  misuse  of  official  staff  in  ef- 
forts to  intimidate  and  discredit.  Since 
that  time,  the  committee  has  been  con- 
ducting a  thorough  inquiry.  The  com- 
mittee had  announced  that  it  antici- 
pated completing  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry by  the  end  of  October.  Regret- 
fully, the  committee  has  encountered  a 
roadblock  to  its  efforts,  and  has  been 
forced  to  come  to  the  Senate. 

A  subpoena  was  issued  by  the  Ethics 
Committee  and  signed  by  the  chair  and 
vice  chair  on  Wednesday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 20.  The  subpoena  was  made  nec- 
essary when  Senator  Packwood  halted 
the  ongoing  review  of  his  diaries  to 
which  he  had  earlier  aigreed. 


Let  me  recount  the  events  leading  to 
this  point.  On  March  29,  the  committee 
Issued  a  document  request  to  the  Sen- 
ator seeking  documents  relevant  to  the 
committee's  preliminary  inquiry.  As 
the  inquiry  progressed,  the  committee 
needed  additional  materials,  and  a  sec- 
ond document  request  was  issued  on 
July  16.  In  response  to  these  two  re- 
quests, the  committee  did  not  receive 
any  pages  or  material  from  the  diaries. 
The  committee  was  aware  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  the  diaries; 
however,  the  committee  assumed  in 
good  faith  that  Senator  Packwood 
would  comply  with  the  two  document 
requests  and  provide  information  from 
the  diaries  if  there  was  relevant  infor- 
mation. The  committee  did  not  receive 
such  diary  material,  and  had  no  cause 
at  that  time  to  believe  the  diaries  con- 
tained relevant  information,  since  they 
had  not  been  provided  under  the  docu- 
ment requests. 

On  October  5  and  6,  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee counsel  conducted  a  deposition 
of  Senator  Packwood.  During  the  ques- 
tioning. Senator  Packwood  under  oath 
testified  that  information  relevant  to 
the  committee's  inquiry  was  contained 
in  the  diaries.  Senator  Packwood  also 
said  he  might  one  day  use  the  diaries 
to  write  a  book.  The  committee  real- 
ized that  Senator  Packwood,  by  not 
turning  over  the  diaries  earlier,  had 
not  complied  with  the  document  re- 
quests. The  deposition  was  halted.  The 
Ethics  Committee  concluded  it  needed 
the  diaries  before  it  could  complete  the 
deposition  of  Senator  Packwood.  Nego- 
tiations began  between  committee 
counsel  and  Senator  Packwood's  coun- 
sel as  the  committee  sought  access  to 
the  diaries. 

To  respect  the  private  nature  of  cer- 
tain information  in  the  diaries,  the 
committee  offered  to  allow  the  Sen- 
ator's attorneys  to  mask  with  tape  por- 
tions of  the  diaries  dealing  with  attor- 
ney-client privilege,  physician-patient 
privilege,  and  personal  and  private 
family  matters.  The  Senator's  attor- 
neys would  judge  what  information  fell 
into  each  category.  They  would  then 
deliver  the  masked  diaries  to  the  com- 
mittee counsel.  The  committee  staff 
would,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senator's 
attorneys,  then  review  each  volume. 
The  committee  staff  would  not  take 
notes  or  make  copies.  Committee  staff 
would  mark  ptiges  of  each  volume 
which  they  wanted  copied.  The  attor- 
neys for  Senator  Packwood  would  then 
take  the  diaries  back  to  their  office  to 
copy  the  marked  pages.  At  no  point  in 
this  process  would  the  committee  re- 
tain physical  possession  of  the  diaries. 
This  process  was  agreed  upon  by  Sen- 
ator Packwood  himself,  as  well  as  his 
attorneys.  From  October  12  to  16,  the 
committee  reviewed  some  5,000  pages  of 
the  diaries  covering  a  period  of  20 
years. 

On  Sunday.  October  17.  while  review- 
ing   the    diaries    under    the    original 
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agreement,  the  committee  counsel 
came  across  information  indicating 
possible  misconduct  by  Senator  P.^ck 
wood  unrelated  to  the  current  inquiry 
This  information  raised  questions 
about  a  possible  violation  of  one  or 
more  laws,  including  criminal  laws. 
Committee  counsel  brought  this  infor- 
mation to  the  attention  of  the  chair 
and  vice  chair. 

On  Monday  morning,  October  18,  Sen- 
ator Packwood's  attorneys  expressed 
concern  that  the  Ethics  Committee 
might  consider  additional  potential 
violations.  Late  Monday  afternoon,  his 
attorneys  informed  the  committee  that 
no  copies  would  be  made  of  the  mate- 
rial seen  the  day  before,  and  that  no 
more  diaries  would  be  delivered  for 
committee  review  until  additional  ma- 
terial was  masked,  thus  breaking  the 
original  agreement. 

The  committee  refused  to  agree  to 
this  change  in  the  agreement,  and  did 
not  agree  to  the  Senator's  counsel's  re- 
quest to  not  pursue  the  information  re- 
viewed on  October  17  which  raised 
questions  of  other  possible  violations 
outside  the  ongoing  inquiry. 

The  committee  then  proposed  that  a 
hearing  examiner  be  brought  into  the 
process.  Under  the  proposal.  Senator 
Packwood  would  turn  over  the  remain- 
ing diaries  to  the  examiner.  The  exam- 
iner would  ensure  that  the  only 
masked  material  would  be  material  re- 
lated to  the  three  categories  in  the 
original  agreementr-attomey-client 
and  physician-patient  privilege  and 
personal  and  private  family  matters — 
and  would  then  allow  the  committee 
counsel  to  review  the  unmasked  mate- 
rial. The  diaries  would  be  returned  to 
the  examiner  for  safekeeping. 

Senator  Packwood's  counsel  rejected 
the  committee's  proposal,  and  again  re- 
fused the  turn  over  copies  of  the  mate- 
rial reviewed  on  October  17  and  the  re- 
maining unreviewed  diaries.  Let  me 
point  out  here  that  information  sup- 
plied to  the  Senate  and  to  the  media  by 
Senator  Packwood's  attorneys  seems 
to  indicate  that  Senator  Packwood's 
attorneys  were  willing  to  turn  the  dia- 
ries over  to  a  hearing  examiner.  What 
has  not  been  made  clear  is  that  Sen- 
ator Packwood's  attorneys  stipulated 
that  neither  the  hearing  examiner  nor 
the  committee  would  receive  those  por- 
tions of  the  diaries  that  would  raise 
questions  of  other  possible  misconduct, 
and  that  they  would  mask  additional 
material.  In  addition,  they  were  not 
willing  to  provide  any  diary  material 
unless  the  committee  agreed  not  to 
pursue  as  part  of  this  inquiry  evidence 
of  other  possible  misconduct  reflected 
in  the  diaries. 

The  committee  told  Senator  Pack- 
wood  that  the  committee  could  not 
£igree  to  this  limitation  on  its  respon- 
sibility, and  that  the  diaries  must  be 
produced  under  the  original  agreement 
or  the  committee  would  take  steps  to 
subpoena  the  documents. 


On  the  evening  of  October  20.  the 
committee  issued  a  subpoena  for  the 
diaries.  The  subpoena  required  that  the 
diaries  from  January  1,  1989,  to  the 
present  be  provided  immediately  to  a 
hearing  examiner.  At  approximately 
9:30  a.m.  on  October  21.  the  subpoena 
was  served  on  Senator  Packwood  and 
his  attorneys.  Senator  Packwood's  at- 
torneys were  told  that  if  the  docu- 
ments were  not  produced,  the  commit- 
tee intended  to  meet  later  in  the  day  to 
consider  a  resolution  to  the  Senate  to 
compel  compliance  with  its  subpoena. 

After  discussion  during  the  day  failed 
to  convince  Senator  Packwood  to 
produce  the  diaries,  the  committee  met 
at  5  p.m.  on  October  21,  and  voted 
unanimously  to  seek  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion to  go  to  court  if  the  documents  in 
question  were  not  produced  by  7:30  p.m. 
Senator  Packwood's  attorneys  were  so 
informed.  When  the  documents  had  not 
been  produced  by  7:30  p.m.,  the  chair 
and  vice  chair  prepared  to  go  forward, 
and  the  resolution  was  introduced. 

Since  then,  a  statement  has  been  is- 
sued by  Senator  Packwood's  attorneys 
which  is  misleading.  In  addition.  Sen- 
ator Packwood  made  a  statement  on 
the  Senate  floor  which  included  inac- 
curate information. 

Let  me  recount  the  events  leading  to 
this  point: 

Senator  Packwood  relied  on  material 
from  his  diaries  as  part  of  his  deposi- 
tion. The  Ethics  Committee  then  asked 
for  access  to  the  diaries. 

The  committee  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  Senator  Packwood  which  al- 
lowed the  committee  to  review  the  dia- 
ries with  attorney-client,  physician-pa- 
tient, and  personal  and  private  family 
matters  taped  over,  in  order  to  respect 
the  private  nature  of  that  material. 
The  committee  reviewed  some  5.000 
pages,  covering  a  period  of  20  years. 

There  was  no  agreement,  as  one  of 
Senator  Packwood's  attorneys  has  er- 
roneously claimed,  that  if  the  Ethics 
Committee  saw  information  which 
could  indicate  possible  violations  of 
rules  or  laws  outside  the  inquiry  under- 
way, the  committee  would  not  pursue 
such  material.  Quite  the  opposite.  Eth- 
ics Committee  counsel  specifically  in- 


ual  relationships  of  any  other  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House.  The  new  infor- 
mation which  the  committee  is  at- 
tempting to  pursue  is  related  to  ac- 
tions by  Senator  Packwood.  No  com- 
mittee counsel  removed  tape,  as  the 
Senator  charged  on  the  Senate  floor,  so 
the  counsel  could  see  the  name  of  a 
Democratic  official  written  about  in 
the  diaries.  Senator  Packwood  later 
corrected  this  misstatement  in  the  of- 
ficial version  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  However,  the  committee  coun- 
sel is  owed  an  apologry  for  this  untruth- 
ful charge,  which  was  widely  played  in 
the  media. 

Senator  Packwood's  diaries  were 
maintained  in  his  Senate  office,  and  for 
many  years  were  transcribed  by  his 
Senate-employed  secretary.  They  are 
not  strictly  personal,  handwritten  dia- 
ries. Senator  Packwood  told  the  com- 
mittee that  he  was  considering  using 
the  diaries  to  write  a  book. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is, 
Will  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
back  up  its  own  Ethics  Committee, 
which  voted  unanimously  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  enforce  its  subpoena  of  docu- 
ments from  Senator  Packwood.  The 
committee  seeks  these  diaries  for  two 
reasons:  Because  the  committee  knows 
they  contain  information  relevant  to 
an  ongoing  preliminary  inquiry,  and 
information  which  suggests  other  pos- 
sible violations  of  rules  and/or  laws. 
The  Ethics  Committee  and  the  Senate 
cannot  permit  a  Senator  to  withhold 
information  related  to  possible  viola- 
tions and  misconduct.  Nor  can  it  per- 
mit the  Senator  to  determine  what  is 
relevant  under  these  circumstances. 

There  is  no  constitutional  right 
being  violated.  There  is  no  witchhunt 
or  fishing  expedition  underway.  The 
Ethics  Committee  has  no  interest  in 
pursuing  information  related  to  the 
private  lives  of  Members  of  Congress. 

It  would  have  been  far  easier  on  the 
members  of  the  Ethics  Committee  to 
have  taken  another  course.  However, 
we  chose  to  do  what  we  believe  is  our 
duty,  and  we  stand  united  behind  that 
action.  The  Ethics  Committee  is  sim- 
ply doing  its  job  of  conducting  a  thor- 
ough and  creditable  inquiry.  The  Sen- 


formed  the  Senator's  attorneys  that  if    ate  and  the  public  should  settle  for  no 
the  committee  saw  information  related     less. 


to  possible  other  misconduct,  the  com- 
mittee would  be  compelled  to  pursue 
that  material. 

Senator  Packwood's  attorneys  broke 
off  the  committee  review  of  the  diaries 
only  after  committee  counsel  found  in- 
formation which  may — and  I  emphasize 
may — indicate  possible  misconduct  un- 
related to  the  inquiry  underway  and 
which  raised  questions  about  possible 
violations  of  criminal  laws.  Committee 
counsel  brought  this  information  to 
the  attention  of  myself  and  Senator 
McConnell.  and  we  took  it  to  the  full 
committee. 

The  Ethics  Committee  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  personal,  consensual  sex- 


The  Ethics  Committee  voted  unani- 
mously to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  to 
court  to  enforce  the  committee  sub- 
poena to  obtain  documents  from  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  regret  we  are 
in  this  position,  but  we  cannot  look  the 
other  way.  It  is  essential  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  support  the  Ethics  Committee  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  ethics  process. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    HEALTH    CARE 
REFORM  PLAN:  THE  HEALTH  SE- 
CURITY ACT  OF  1993 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  late  last 

month.  President  Clinton  described  for 
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the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
his  plan  to  reform  our  Nations  ailing 
health  care  system.  And  this  week,  he 
hjis  presented  the  Health  Security  Act 
of  1993  to  the  Congress.  The  President 
and  the  First  Lady  have  worked  tire- 
lessly to  produce  an  impressive  health 
care  reform  proposal.  Finally,  we  have 
a  President  who  has  shown  the  leader- 
ship needed  to  fix  our  flawed  health 
care  system.  Finally,  all  people  will 
have  the  security  of  guaranteed,  com- 
prehensive benefits.  The  presentation 
of  the  bill  is  a  first  step  toward  tack- 
ling a  complex  problem,  and  I  applaud 
the  President's  goal  of  making  our 
health  care  system  work— not  just  for 
some  Americans,  but  for  all  Americans. 

Just  Itist  week  I  received  a  letter 
from  Andrea  Mann,  a  young  woman 
from  Benton,  AR.  She  is  unemployed, 
and  her  husband  works  for  a  small 
business.  Even  if  they  could  afford  it, 
she  cannot  find  an  insurance  company 
that  will  provide  her  with  insurance 
because  of  some  previous  medical  prob- 
lems. Mrs.  Mann  is  eager  to  start  a 
family— but  not  without  health  insur- 
ance— so  she  wanted  to  see  when  the 
President's  plan  would  pass.  She  wrote, 
"I  am  literally  waiting  on  a  family 
while  Washington  argues  this  issue."  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  take 
swift  action  on  health  reform  so  that 
Andrea  Mann,  and  many  like  her 
across  the  country,  will  not  have  to 
wait  any  longer  to  start  their  families, 
or  get  that  checkup  they  have  been 
putting  off,  or  the  surgery  they  need 
but  cannot  afford. 

The  unveiling  of  the  President's  bill 
marks  the  beginning  of  what  is  sure  to 
be  a  lengthy,  yet  productive,  process. 
Some  are  saying  this  plan  goes  too  far, 
and  others  are  saying  that  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  However,  I  believe  near- 
ly everyone  agrees  that  the  health  se- 
curity plan  is  a  strong  start  in  the 
right  direction  which  strives  to  fix 
what  is  broken  in  our  system  and  pre- 
serve what  is  best  about  American 
health  care. 

This  health  care  reform  initiative 
once  and  for  all  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  health  security  for 
all  Americans.  I  look  forward  to 
achieving  this  goal  and  plan  to  work 
with  all  interested  parties — not  only 
the  administration  and  my  colleagues 
in  Congress,  but  also  consumers,  older 
Americans,  hospitals,  doctors,  nurses, 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  the 
States,  and  many  others.  And  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation,  you 
can  be  sure  that  I  will  work  to  balance 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  all  involved 
while  working  to  guarantee  health  se- 
curity for  all  Americans.  In  the  wake 
of  many  divisive  national  debates,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  one  will  bring  our  Na- 
tion together  and  make  our  democracy 
a  stronger  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  doing  noth- 
ing far  outweighs  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed    plan— both     in     financial     and 


human  terms.  Recognizing  that,  cer- 
tainly some  aspects  of  the  plan  need 
additional  review.  My  statement  today 
is  an  effort  to  comment  on  just  a  few 
aspects  of  the  President's  plan. 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUG  COVERAGE 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dents  plan  would  expand  prescription 
drug  coverage  to  the  some  72  million 
Americans — including  millions  of  older 
Americans— that  do  not  have  any  way 
to  pay  for  the  drugs  that  keep  them 
healthy  and  alive.  Prescription  drugs 
are  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  medi- 
cal tools  that  we  have  at  our  disposal, 
yet  because  of  the  lack  of  public  and 
private  insurance  coverage  and  sky- 
rocketing medication  prices,  too  many 
Americans  have  had  to  make  the  unfor- 
tunate choice  between  buying  drugs 
and  food. 

The  proposed  Medicare  prescription 
drug  benefit  would  certainly  help  a  68- 
year-old  woman  with  cancer  from  Rus- 
sellvllle,  AR,  who  recently  wrote  to 
me.  She  wrote  that  her  medication 
bills  sometimes  force  her  to  go  without 
food  because  such  a  large  part  of  her 
monthly  check  goes  to  pay  for  drugs. 
The  Medicare  drug  benefit  will  also 
help  an  elderly  couple  in  North  Caro- 
lina—both of  whom  are  very  ill  and 
cannot  afford  all  the  medications  that 
they  need.  Their  daughter  wrote  to  me, 
"My  parents  often  do  without  their 
medications.  They  have  worked  all 
their  lives,  have  raised  seven  children, 
and  they  do  the  best  with  what  they 
have  *  *  *"  This  Medicare  drug  benefit 
will  put  an  end  to  these  heartbreaking 
stories. 

While  I  applaud  the  plan  for  recogniz- 
ing that  pharmaceutical  cost  contain- 
ment is  long  overdue,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  plan  goes  far  enough. 
For  example,  the  plan  does  not  propose 
any  meaningful  pharmaceutical  price 
restraint  during  the  period  of  transi- 
tion to  the  new  system,  when  millions 
of  older  Americans  will  still  be  very 
vulnerable  to  significant  prescription 
medication  costs.  While  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Break- 
through Drugs  to  review  new  drug 
prices  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Council  has 
any  real  power.  The  plan,  however, 
does  incorporate  meaningful  pharma- 
ceutical cost  containment  principles 
into  the  Medicare  drug  program.  That 
is  only  fair,  since  Medicare  will  be  the 
largest  prescription  drug  program  in 
the  Nation. 

I  am  pleaised  that  the  plan  increases 
Federal  support  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  new  pharmaceuticals  and 
treatments  for  the  medical  challenges 
that  we  face  today,  such  as  Alzheimer's 
cardiovascular  diseases,  and  AIDS.  The 
plan  will  also  help  to  cover  the  cost  of 
clinical  trials,  which  is  often  the  most 
expensive  part  of  the  new  research  and 
development  process.  In  summary,  the 
plan  does  a  good  job  on  expanding  drug 
coverage,  but  falls  short  on  the  cost 


containment  side.  I  will  work  to  see 
that  reasonable  mechanisms  are  in- 
cluded in  the  final  legislation  to  assure 
that  research  and  development  incen- 
tives are  preserved,  while  the  prices 
that  Americans  pay  for  these  drugs  are 
fair. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  AND  THE  ELDERLY 

The  President's  plan  will  benefit  our 
Nation's  elderly  in  many  different 
ways.  Just  like  all  citizens,  they  stand 
to  benefit  significantly  from  overall  re- 
ductions in  the  cost  of  care  expected  to 
result  from  efficiencies  in  the  new  sys- 
tem. These  efficiencies  will  likely 
translate  into  slower  increases  in  Medi- 
care premiums  and  copayments.  His 
plan  also  includes  the  two  things  that 
senior  citizens  in  this  country  need  the 
most — prescription  drugs  and  long- 
term  care. 

As  far  as  Medicare  is  concerned,  the 
elderly  will  see  little  difference  ini- 
tially in  where,  how,  or  from  whom 
they  receive  their  health  care.  Al- 
though Medicare  will  remain  a  sepa- 
rate program,  there  will  be  additional 
choices  and  options  available  to  both 
beneficiaries  and  States.  For  example, 
once  a  State's  system  is  established,  it 
will  have  the  option  to  include  every- 
one, including  Medicare  beneficiaries, 
under  one  system.  If  a  State  chooses  to 
do  this,  the  coverage  it  provides  must 
be  greater  than  or  equal  to  Medicare, 
at  no  additional  cost  to  the  Medicare 
program  or  the  Medicare  beneficiary. 
In  addition,  those  older  people  who  be- 
come newly  eligible  for  Medicare  will 
have  the  option  to  remain  in  their 
health  plan  provided  through  the  alli- 
ance, or  enroll  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. 

Our  Nation's  elderly  and  disabled  and 
their  families  will  rest  easier  knowing 
that  the  President's  plan  also  includes 
long-term  care.  Currently,  millions  of 
people  go  without  needed  support  and 
services  in  the  home  and  community 
because  little  or  none  are  available. 
And  once  their  physical  and  financial 
resources  are  nearly  exhausted,  they 
must  further  impoverish  themselves  to 
become  eligible  for  Medicaid  nursing 
home  coverage.  This  desperate  situa- 
tion was  articulated  again  and  again 
by  witnesses  of  all  ages  and  walks  of 
life  at  a  hearing  held  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  this  past  spring. 
No  one  made  the  point  more  eloquently 
than  Walter  Dawson,  age  10,  who  be- 
cause of  his  father's  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, knew  more  about  home  care  and 
nursing  homes  and  Medicaid  and  the 
terrible  toll  that  this  disease  takes  on 
families  than  any  of  us  would  ever  wish 
to  know. 

The  President's  plan  emphasizes 
home  and  community-based  care,  in- 
cluding a  broad  array  of  services  such 
as  home  health  care,  adult  day  care, 
and  respite  services.  These  services 
would  be  available  to  those  who  meet 
certain  disability  requirements,  with 
some    cost-sharing    based    on    income. 
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The  Medicaid  Program  for  nursing 
home  residents  will  remain  the  same, 
with  some  long-needed  improvements. 
The  plan  gives  States  an  option  to 
allow  nursing  home  residents  to  keep 
$12,000  in  assets  before  they  spend-down 
to  Medicaid  eligibility,  compared  to 
$2,000  currently.  And,  once  they  are  eli- 
gible for  Medicaid,  residents  are  per- 
mitted to  have  $70  each  month  for  their 
personal  needs,  as  compared  to  $30  each 
month  currently.  There  will  also  be 
significant  improvements  to  the  pri- 
vate long-term  care  insurance  market, 
providing  consumer  protections  with 
tax  clarification  to  encourage  employ- 
ers to  offer  this  type  of  insurance  to 
their  workers. 

The  plan  also  requires  all  States  to 
have  what  is  called  a  medically  needy 
program  for  Medicaid  nursing  home 
care.  This  basically  means  that  anyone 
whose  income  is  insufficient  to  pay  for 
nursing  home  care  will  be  eligible  for 
Medicaid.  Recently,  my  office  heard 
from  Mrs.  Ann  Clem  of  Little  Rock 
whose  mother,  a  nursing  home  resi- 
dent, made  $1  over  the  Medicaid  in- 
come eligibility  limit.  However,  she 
was  still  about  $400  short  of  having 
enough  to  pay  her  nursing  home  bill.  If 
Arkansas  had  a  medically  needy  pro- 
gram, Mrs.  Clem  and  her  siblings,  who 
have  families  and  responsibilities  of 
their  own.  would  not  have  to  scramble 
every  month  to  come  up  with  the  extra 
money  her  mother  needs  to  stay  in  the 
nursing  home. 

This  country's  elderly  and  disabled 
have  gone  for  too  long  without  an  af- 
fordable, broad-based  long-term  care 
program.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
President  included  those  critically 
needed  benefits  in  his  health  reform 
plan.  Earlier  this  year,  young  Walter 
Dawson  began  writing  letters  to  people 
all  over  the  country  to  let  them  know 
not  only  about  his  personal  situation, 
but  also  to  educate  them  about  the 
plight  of  millions  of  families  just  like 
his.  We  all  need  to  follow  Walter's  ex- 
ample— it  is  our  duty  to  educate  one 
another  on  the  great  need  for  these 
services. 

The  new  long-term  care  and  prescrip- 
tion drug  programs  will  be  paid  for  by 
savings  achieved  by  slowing  the  growth 
of  the  Medicare  Program  as  well  as 
beneficiary  premiums  and  copayments 
and  deductibles.  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
achieve  savings  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram without  cost-shifting  or  reducing 
access  to  care.  We  also  need  to  ferret 
out  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  reducing 
the  administrative  burdens  currently 
on  providers  and  beneficiaries,  and 
identifying  those  components  of  the 
Medicare  Program  that  could  operate 
more  efficiently.  I  do  believe  that  Med- 
icare beneficiaries  and  the  providers 
who  serve  them  will  benefit  from  a  re- 
formed health  care  system. 

The  Health  Security  Act  will  assist 
early  retirees,  as  well.  Millions  of  re- 
tired Americans  are  at  risk  of  losing 


their  health  benefits  as  companies  are 
cutting  back  benefits  to  control  their 
rising  health  care  costs.  Those  persons 
retiring  between  ages  55-65,  at  which 
age  they  become  eligible  for  Medicare, 
and  who  have  worked  for  at  least  10 
years,  will  be  subsidized  for  their  em- 
ployers' share  of  their  premiums.  If 
employers  elect  to  provide  retiree 
health  benefits,  they  will  pay  the  em- 
ployee's share  of  the  premiums.  Reliev- 
ing employers  of  this  burden  will  great- 
ly lower  their  early  retiree  health  care 
costs. 

HEALTH  CARE  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  rural 
residents  will  also  benefit  under  the  re- 
forms planned  for  our  health  care  sys- 
tem. Many  people  living  in  rural  areas 
struggle  on  a  routine  basis  to  find  basic 
medical  care.  Doctors  are  scarce  in 
rural  areas.  Only  13  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's doctors  are  set  up  in  rural  prac- 
tices. Critical  shortages  exist  as  well  in 
the  number  of  nurses,  dentists,  psy- 
chologists, and  other  health  profes- 
sionals in  rural  practice. 

The  President's  plan  will  provide  a 
number  of  incentives  to  draw  providers 
into  rural  practice  and  improve  access 
to  health  care  in  rural  areas.  The  plan 
will  include  tax  incentives  for  health 
care  providers,  retraining  and  scholar- 
ships, increased  reimbursement  for 
services,  and  loan  forgiveness  pro- 
grams. 

The  plan  will  strengthen  the  infra- 
structure for  care  in  rural  areas  by 
strengthening  the  public  health  sys- 
tem. Public  health  departments  pro- 
vide a  great  deal  of  care  to  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  denied  access  to 
the  health  care  system.  We  anticipate 
that  the  plan  will  significantly  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  sending  more  corps  doc- 
tors and  nurses  into  rural  communities 
where  they  are  so  desperately  needed. 

Through  these  and  other  measures, 
the  Health  Security  Act  will  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  health 
care  available  to  rural  Americans. 

NEEDED  REFORMS  TO  THE  INSURANCE  MARKET 

Last  year  I  received  a  letter  that  has 
stayed  in  my  mind.  The  man — who 
wished  to  remain  anonymous — wrote: 
"Dear  Senator  Pry  or:  I  am  embar- 
rassed to  write  you  this  letter.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  rec- 
ommended that  a  child  of  mine  lie." 
This  man's  note  tells  about  his  35-year- 
old  daughter  from  Jonesboro,  AR.  Be- 
cause of  a  previous  medical  condition 
she  had  in  her  20's,  she  was  repeatedly 
denied  health  insurance  because  of 
medical  underwriting  by  insurance 
companies.  Out  of  desperation  for  this 
child  to  have  insurance,  this  man  felt 
he  had  no  other  option  but  to  tell  her 
to  engage  in  a  falsehood. 

I  believe  that  no  person  should  be 
made  to  feel  like  a  criminal  in  order  to 
get  health  insurance.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  people  would  no  longer  be 
denied  health  insurance  because  of  a 


so-called  pre-existing  condition.  No 
longer  will  insurance  companies  get  to 
pick  and  choose  whom  they  cover. 
Other  important  insurance  market  re- 
forms in  the  President's  plan  include: 
Community  rating,  where  premiums 
may  only  vary  by  family  size  and  geo- 
graphic area;  Guaranteed  issuance  of 
coverage,  where  everyone  is  guaranteed 
coverage  that  can't  be  canceled  or  cur- 
tailed; and.  Guaranteed  renewability, 
where  people  can  drop  their  insurers, 
but  insurers  cannot  drop  them. 

No  longer  will  health  plans  be  able  to 
deny  coverage  to  a  person  based  on  his 
or  her  health,  employment  status,  or 
financial  status.  Consumers  will  not  be 
charged  more  because  of  their  age,  em- 
ployment status,  medical  condition,  or 
risk.  Employees  who  develop  a  serious 
illness  cannot  lose  coverage  as  a  result, 
nor  will  health  care  coverage  for  their 
coworkers  be  threatened. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  UNDER  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN 

Today,  our  health  care  system  is 
stacked  against  small  business.  Insur- 
ance companies  charge  small  busi- 
nesses as  much  as  35  percent  more  than 
the  big  ones.  The  President's  plan  will 
bring  significant  relief  to  small  busi- 
nesses who  have  been  straining  under 
the  burden  of  ever-rising  health  care 
costs.  In  fact,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
said  the  plan  will  provide  "an  unex- 
pected windfall"  for  small  business. 

Recently  I  heard  from  a  small  busi- 
ness owner  in  Little  Rock.  She  told  me 
that  she  spends  hours  upon  hours  each 
year  searching  and  negotiating  for  the 
best  health  insurance  plan  for  her  em- 
ployees. Under  this  plan,  this  type  of 
administrative  burden  will  be  elimi- 
nated. In  Arkansas,  where  the  majority 
of  our  businesses  have  fewer  than  25 
employees,  the  President's  plan  will 
bring  greatly  needed  relief. 

Insurance  practices  which  lead  to  dis- 
criminatory and  higher  costs  for  small 
business  will  end— no  more  cherry- 
picking.  Also,  the  Health  Security  Plan 
provides  for  a  permanent  100-percent 
tax  deduction  for  the  self-employed. 
The  President's  plan  will  ensure  that 
small  businesses  don't  get  hit  with  pre- 
miums they  can't  afford. 

Contributions  from  small  business 
will  be  eligible  for  caps  varying  from 
3.5  percent  to  7.9  percent  of  payroll,  de- 
pending on  the  employer's  average 
wage.  Today,  many  employers  are  pay- 
ing over  10  percent  of  payroll  for  their 
health  insurance.  Having  said  that,  Mr. 
President,  this  remains  an  area  that  I 
intend  to  closely  monitor  to  minimize 
any  negative  impact  the  plan  might 
have  on  small  business.  This  issue  is 
one  that  we  will  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  in  the  coming  months. 

There  are  many  additional  areas  of 
this  plan  that  will  be  thoroughly  de- 
bated in  the  coming  months.  I  believe 
it  will  be  particularly  important  to 
carefully  examine  the  financing  and 
cost  elements  of  the  package  to  ensure 
that  they  cover  the  cost  of  the  provi- 
sions and  accurately  reflect  the  policy. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  this  debate  contin- 
ues from  this  point  on  in  a  construc- 
tive, bipartisan  manner.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
ensure  passage  of  a  health  care  reform 
bill  that  makes  our  system  work  for  all 
Americana. 


NATIONAL  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
MONTH 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  October  1993.  has  been  des- 
ignated as  "National  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Month."  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
support  for  this  occasion  by  taking  a 
few  minutes  to  comment  on  the  special 
role  that  arts  and  humanities  play  in 
our  lives. 

Support  of  the  Nation's  cultural  in- 
stitutions maintains  and  augments 
America's  cultural  traditions  while 
presenting  the  past  and  exploring  the 
future.  Investment  in  the  arts  can  fos- 
ter a  greater  sense  of  community  by 
engaging  the  public  in  and  through  the 
arts. 

The  arts  provides  our  children  with 
important  educational  benefits  such  as 
a  sense  of  American  civilization  and 
the  other  civilizations  that  have  con- 
tributed to  it.  The  arts  foster  reason- 
ing skills,  creativity,  effective  commu- 
nication and  assistance  in  making  wise 
choices  among  the  products  of  the  arts. 

In  addition  to  their  educational  and 
culture  roles,  arts  and  humanities  hold 
great  economic  value.  The  arts  benefits 
individuals  as  well  as  communities 
through  tangible  and  intangible  re- 
sources invested  in  attending  perform- 
ances, exhibitions,  art  classes,  and 
other  activities. 

From  the  panhandle  to  Miami,  arts 
organizations  in  my  home  State  of 
Florida  reflect  its  large  multicultural 
populations.  Thriving  urban  centers 
and  rural  areas  are  all  served  by  tradi- 
tional 818  well  as  contemporary  artistic 
expressions. 

The  Florida  Division  of  Cultural  Af- 
fairs and  local  arts  agencies  assist  art- 
ists, strengthen  arts  organizations,  and 
provide  cultural  opportunities  enjoyed 
by  the  people  throughout  Florida. 
These  investments  in  our  artistic  re- 
sources enhance  and  transmit  the  rich- 
ness of  our  Nation's  cultural  legacy  for 
the  benefit  and  enrichment  of  present 
and  future  generations. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  mention  some  of  the  exciting  cul- 
tural activities  currently  taking  place 
in  Florida.  Directed  by  Edward 
Villella.  Miami  City  Ballet  is  the  new- 
est and  fastest  growing  classical  dance 
company  in  America.  Since  its  inau- 
gural performance  in  October  1986.  the 
company  has  presented  nearly  70  bal- 
lets, including  more  than  25  world  pre- 
mieres. 

The  company  has  been  invited  to  per- 
form throughout  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Europe.  England.  Israel,  and 
Central   and   South   America.    Notable 


engagements  include  the  Lyon.  France 
Biennale  de  la  Danse.  Wolf  Trap  Farm 
Park  Festival,  the  Ravinia  Festival. 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Dance 
Aspen,  the  Chautaugua  Festival,  The 
Madison  Festival  of  the  Lakes, 
ArtPark,  and  the  Brooklyn  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts. 

In  south  Florida,  the  company  claims 
four  home  cities — Miami.  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. Palm  Beach,  and  Naples,  on  the 
west  coast.  Over  15.000  season  subscrib- 
ers see  the  company  in  regular  series 
throughout  the  season.  Special  series 
of  "DanceTalks"  and  "Ballet  for  Young 
People"  as  well  as  exclusive  perform- 
ances for  schools  are  presented,  where 
the  physical,  human  vocabulary  of  the 
dance  is  described  and  demonstrated.  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  com- 
pany will  be  performing  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  here  in  Wsishington  in 
April  1995. 

The  Museum  of  African-American 
Art,  located  in  Tampa,  is  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's newest  public  art  museums  and  is 
committed  to  honoring  the  continuing 
growth  of  African-American  history 
and  culture.  The  opening  of  this  insti- 
tution marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Bamett-Aden  African-American 
Art  Collection— one  of  the  Nation's  old- 
est chartered  collections  of  African- 
American  art.  The  installation  of  the 
Bamett-Aden  collection  in  this  new 
museum  provides  a  formal  and  perma- 
nent facility  to  house  the  treasures  of 
this  unique  and  valuable  collection. 

It  is  significant  that  part  of  the  land 
upon  which  the  museum  is  now  located 
was  owned  by  African-Americans  in  the 
early  1920's  and  housed  the  first  black 
public  library  for  the  Tampa  commu- 
nity. 

The  Hispanic  Cultural  Arts  Festival 
in  West  Palm  Beach,  the  American 
Stage  Co.  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, are  just  a  few  of  the  many  partici- 
pants in  Florida's  flourishing  arts  com- 
munity. The  number  of  performing  arts 
companies,  museums,  arts  centers,  and 
other  arts  organizations  has  grown  to 
over  5,000  over  the  past  27  years,  with 
no  end  in  sight.  Florida  continues  to  be 
a  cultural  dynamo  reflected  by  vibrant 
arts  centers  across  the  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  importance 
of  arts  and  humanities  in  our  lives. 
Through  their  educational,  economic, 
and  cultural  manifestations,  arts  and 
humanities  impact  both  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans. 


WELCOMING  OF  TASK  FORCE  160 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  the  24th  of  October,  I  was  very 
honored  to  attend  the  homecoming  of 
elements  from  the  160th  Special  Oper- 
ations Aviation  Regiment,  and  the  75th 
Ranger  Regiment.  They  have  just  re- 
turned from  Somalia,  where  they  dis- 
played unsurpassed  tenacity  and  valor 


in  combat.  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Perry  aptly  described  their  hero- 
ism during  Sunday's  homecoming  cere- 
mony at  Fort  Campbell,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Perry's  re- 
marks be  included  in  the  Record. 

There    being   no    objection,    the   re- 
marks were  ordered   to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Deputy  Secretary  Perry  Wel- 
coming OF  Task  Force  160.  October  24.  1993 

Soldiers  of  the  160th  Special  Operations 
Aviation  Regiment,  night  stalkers,  75th 
Ranger  Regiment,  and  our  hosts  from  the 
101st. 

It's  a  real  privilege  to  speak  for  Senator 
Sasser,  Congressman  Tanner.  General  Sulli- 
van. Secretary  Aspin,  and  President  Clinton, 
to  welcome  you  back  home  and  to  thank 
you.  I  especially  want  to  convey  a  heartfelt 
thank  you  from  President  and  Mrs.  Clinton, 
who  are  meeting  this  morning  with  your 
wounded  comrades  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

Thank  you  for  taking  on  a  tough  job.  And 
thank  you  for  performing  it  with  great  skill 
and  courage. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
family  members.  You  have  endured  the  sepa- 
ration and  the  agonizing  uncertainty  of  hav- 
ing loved  ones  on  a  hazardous  mission  in  a 
far  away  land. 

We  went  to  Somalia  last  December  to  de- 
liver humanitarian  aid.  At  that  time,  inno- 
cent people  were  dying  on  a  massive  scale. 
The  nation  was  ravaged  by  years  of  brutal 
civil  war  and  famine.  An  estimated  1.000  peo- 
ple were  dying  a  day.  and  800.000  refugees 
were  forced  into  exile. 

In  a  few  months,  we  were  able  to  bring 
order  to  the  country  and  relieve  the  famine. 
We  saved  untold  thousands  of  lives. 

Then,  in  June,  the  militia  forces  under 
Aideed  began  attacking  U.N.  forces  in 
Mogadishu,  killing  28  in  a  few  days.  All  that 
we  had  accomplished  at  that  point  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  since  the  U.N.  forces  in 
Mogadishu  were  unable  to  deal  with  the 
guerrilla  warfare  that  had  begun.  So  our 
military  commander  in  Mogadishu  asked  for 
help.  The  mission  was  a  tough  one.  so  we 
sent  in  the  bestr— Night  stalkers  and  rangers. 

You  went  there  to  restore  security  to  the 
city  so  that  Humanitarian  aid  could  resume. 
And  you  succeeded— but  at  a  heavy  price. 

That  price  was  exacted  when  we  lost  a 
Blackhawk  on  September  28.  and  again  dur- 
ing the  firefight  in  Mogadishu  on  October  3. 
That  fight  demonstrated  the  skill,  discipline, 
and  courage  of  the  night  stalkers  and  rang- 
ers. 

When  two  of  your  helicopters  were  shot 
down  and  the  crew  endangered,  you  never 
hesitated.  You  continued  to  fly  into  the  hos- 
tile fire.  You  ran  effective  fire  support  to  the 
rangers,  who  were  vastly  outnumbered. 

From  this  day  forward,  no  one  will  recite 
the  rangers  creed.  "Never  shall  I  fail  my 
comrades."  without  thinking  of  your  display 
of  courage  in  Mogadishu  on  October  3.  That 
day  you  showed  the  world  that  "Night  stalk- 
ers don't  quit". 

And  we  saw  your  determination  and  profes- 
sionalism in  Michael  Durant.  who  braved  his 
captors  and  bore  his  wounds  with  quiet  cour- 
age. As  tough  and  resolute  as  Chief  Durant 
was.  I  was  equally  impressed  by  the  courage 
displayed  by  his  wife.  Her  message  on  na- 
tional television  to  remind  her  husband  of 
NSDQ  reminded  us  of  the  dedication  and  sup- 
port at  home.  Her  courage  provided  all  of  us 
courage. 

Because  of  your  skill,  discipline,  and  cour- 
age, you  stood  firm  with  your  comrades  and. 
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although  you  suffered  significant  casualties, 
you  inflicted  casualties  on  your  attackers 
many  times  greater  than  what  our  troops 
suffered  In  fact,  your  actions  with  the  rang- 
ers that  day  effectively  disabled  Aideed's  mi- 
litia and  led  directly  to  his  willingness  to 
call  for  a  cease  fire  and  negotiate  a  political 
settlement. 

I  came  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  your 
courage  and  to  express  my  deep  personal 
sense  of  loss  at  the  death  of  your  fellow  sol- 
diers. I  especially  want  to  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  the  families  of  the  soldiers  who 
gave  their  lives. 

Personal  hardship  is  not  a  stranger  to  Fort 
Campbell,  and  the  Nation  joins  with  you 
once  again  in  your  suffering. 

When  General  Sullivan  presented  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  to  Chief  Durant  last  week,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  proud  of  him.  the  chief  re- 
plied. "I  am  proud  to  be  an  American".  I  can 
tell  the  chief  and  the  other  night  stalkers 
and  rangers,  that  all  Americans  are  proud  of 
you.  and  admire  your  professionalism  and 
skill  and  all  Americans  are  grateful  for  your 
courage  and  your  service  to  our  country. 

God  Bless  you.  and  God  Bless  America. 


PASSAGE  OF  EMERGENCY 
UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  the  Senate  has  approved  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  emergency  unem- 
ployment benefits  program  that  will 
provide  emergency  benefits  to  those 
suffering  from  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
my  Providence  office  has  been  inun- 
dated with  calls  from  Rhode  Islanders 
who  are  terribly  worried  about  if  and 
when  Congress  would  approve  this  very 
important  legislation.  1  am  sure  they 
will  sleep  just  a  bit  easier  tonight. 

My  home  State  of  Rhode  Island  has 
been  beset  by  alarmingly  high  unem- 
ployment. I  have  a  chart  in  my  office 
that  tracks  both  the  national  and 
State  unemployment  rates.  That  chart 
begins  in  December  1989  and  this  past 
July  is  the  first  time  Rhode  Island  un- 
employment has  been  below  the  na- 
tional rate.  Unfortunately,  August  saw 
the  rate  again  go  up  above  the  national 
average. 

Over  the  span  of  that  chart,  Rhode  Is- 
land's unemployment  has  been  over  9 
percent  for  months  on  end.  In  that  re- 
gard, the  long-term  unemployed  in 
Rhode  Island  share  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion, along  with  those  in  Alaska.  Cali- 
fornia, West  Virginia,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
of  being  eligible  for  13  weeks  of  addi- 
tional benefits  under  this  legislation. 
While  I  am  pleased  this  bill  acknowl- 
edges the  special  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  I  would  much 
prefer  a  lower  unemployment  rate. 

In  conclusion,  I  was  pleased  to  vote 
for  this  bill  and  I  urge  the  President  to 
sign  it  into  law  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
this  request  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hatfield. 

Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  rule  6,  para- 
graph 2  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  excused 
from  attending  the  remaining  session  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  and  the  day  of  Friday. 
October  29,  1993.  so  that  I  might  attend  the 
remembrance  ceremony  for  my  friend  who 
passed  away.  Bill  Healy.  founder  and  former 
President  of  Mt.  Bachelor  Ski  Area  in  Bend. 
OR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  DORGAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  10  min- 
utes as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  briefly  the  subject  of 
the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, more  commonly  known  as  the 
United  States-Mexico  trade  agreement. 
I  decided  it  would  be  instructive  to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  copy 
of  NAFTA  because  my  guess  is  no  one 
in  this  body  has  read  it.  Probably  very 
few  have  seen  it  and  most  will  be  sur- 
prised to  understand  its  sheer  volume. 

This  is  the  agreement,  and  I  will  not 
lift  it  all  up,  but  we  have  volume  1,  vol- 
ume 2,  and  annex  3022,  some  of  which  is 
written  in  Spanish,  and  3X322  schedule 
of  Mexico  versus  the  schedule  of  the 
United  States.  Third  is  a  tariff  sched- 
ule of  Canada. 

So  when  you  talk  about  the  treaty 
with  Mexico,  the  trade  treaty,  that  is 
so  controversial  it  is  not  a  SVz  by  11 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  they  nego- 
tiated the  specifics  of  trade  between 
our  countries.  It  represents  these  vol- 
umes of  specific  trade  agreements  in 
which  a  trade  negotiator  for  our  coun- 
try went  behind  closed  doors  and  nego- 
tiated with  someone  else  specific  rules 
under  which  trade  will  take  place  be- 
tween us  and  Mexico. 

Yesterday  or  the  day  before  there 
was  in  the  Washington  Post  an  adver- 
tising supplement  called  Ag  for 
NAFTA.  The  Ag  for  NAFTA  folks 
bought  a  big  piece  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  put  a  lot  of  information  in  it. 

Of  course,  they  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  these  are  farmers  for 
NAFTA.  It  could  not  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  These  are  large  food  process- 
ing companies  that  have  gathered 
under  an  umbrella  called  ag  and  pre- 
tended that  the  family  farmers  in  this 
country  support  NAFTA. 

The  family  farmers  I  represent  do  not 
support  NAFTA  by  and  large,  because 


they  know  deep  in  the  bowels  of  these 
volumes  our  trade  negotiators  lost.  I 
am  going  to  explain  the  specifics  of 
that  in  just  a  moment. 

So,  Ag  for  NAFTA,  big  food  process- 
ing companies,  want  NAFTA.  Is  that  a 
surprise  that  they  do?  They  would  like 
to  access  the  Mexico  market  to  hire 
the  $1  an  hour  labor  and  make  money. 
That  is  Ag  for  NAFTA. 

NAFTA  is  a  slick  idea  for  those  who 
support  the  Mexico  trade  agreement  or 
NAFTA  because  they  have  a  lot  of 
money.  At  its  heart  is  the  agenda  of 
U.S.  corporations  to  access  cheap  labor 
in  foreign  markets  and  sell  back  into 
the  U.S.  marketplace.  It  is  about 
money,  money  for  big  economic  inter- 
ests. 

Part  of  this  campaign,  which  again 
those  who  are  able  to  wage  it  can  well 
afford,  is  illustrated  here  in  an  adver- 
tisement published  in  Newsweek  Maga- 
zine, the  New  York  Times,  and  other 
places,  by  Mobil  Oil,  and  I  wanted  to 
just  show  my  colleagues  what  Mobil 
Oil  said  in  this  long  ad.  Mobil  tells  us 
why  the  United  States-Mexican  trade 
agreement  is  a  wonderful  deal. 

They  say,  "Setting  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment the  specifics  of  the  agreement  it- 
self." Let  me  say  that  again.  "Setting 
aside  for  a  moment  the  specifics  of  the 
agreement  itself,"  then  they  go  on  to 
make  that  case.  They  would  like  for  us 
to  set  aside  the  specifics  of  the  agree- 
ment. They  want,  some  broad  theoreti- 
cal discussion  of  trade  philosophy. 
After  all,  at  its  root  this  agreement  is 
a  series  of  books  like  this  that  on  page 
after  page  define  the  rules,  and  the  fact 
is  we  lost.  We  will  lose  jobs.  We  will 
have  lost  access  to  markets,  and  we 
will  have  created  unfair  conditions  at 
least  for  a  decade  for  many  of  our  pro- 
ducers, including  farmers  I  represent. 
Let  me  give  you  some  examples. 

Let  us  just  take  a  look  at  the  United 
States-Mexican  trade  agreement 
through  the  eye  of  a  french-fried  po- 
tato, a  traveling  potato,  one  that  goes 
from  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  a  po- 
tato that  runs  from  North  to  South, 
and  then  a  Mexican  french-fried  potato 
that  goes  from  South  to  North.  And  let 
us  ask  ourselves  how  did  these  nego- 
tiators do,  the  ones  who  wore  the 
American  jerseys  when  they  sat  down 
and  got  tough  on  behalf  of  our  inter- 
ests? How  did  they  do  on  the  french- 
fried  potato?  Did  the  farmers  out  in  my 
part  of  the  country  who  raise  potatoes 
do  pretty  well?  Let  us  look. 

Now,  when  the  United  States  sends 
french-fried  potatoes  to  Mexico,  there 
is  now  required  an  import  license  and  a 
20-percent  tariff.  Under  NAFTA,  when 
the  United  States  sends  french-fried 
potatoes  to  Mexico,  we  will  have  a 
quota  and  20  percent  tariff  over  the 
quota.  When  Mexico  now  sends  french- 
fried  potatoes  to  the  United  States 
they  have  a  10-percent  duty.  Under 
NAFTA,  however,  they  will  have  no 
quota,  and  the  tariff  will  be  terminated 
in  5  years. 
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I  would  aak  our  negotiator,  whoever 
he  or  she  might  be,  why  did  you  lose  on 
behalf  of  our  potato  growers? 

How  could  you  lose  that  negotiation 
on  french  fries?  I  do  not  know  who  they 
are.  They  may  be  working  for  the 
Mexicans  at  the  moment. 

We  have  dozens  of  people  who  used  to 
work  on  our  trade  issues  that  are  now 
on  another  payroll  working  for  other 
folks  that  want  this  United  States- 
Mexican  trade  agreement  passed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
just  a  question  or  comment? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues, 
though,  that  I  am  going  to  come  to  the 
good  stuff.  I  am  going  to  go  to  potatoes 
and  I  want  to  go  to  barley  and  finally 
to  beans,  because  beans  is  really  where 
the  story  of  the  Mexican  trade  agree- 
ment is. 

(Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  want 
the  Senator  to  know  that  my  farmers 
are  having  a  tough  time  with  tobacco, 
and  he  understands  that. 

Right  now,  the  tariff  for  taking  to- 
bacco into  Mexico  is  20  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  product.  Under  NAFTA, 
guess  what?  It  is  increased  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  product. 

Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  sell 
anything  down  there?  Why,  no. 

So  we  have  to  look  at  the  fine  print. 
The  Senator  said  "in  the  bowels  of  the 
NAFTA  agreement."  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment and  question  from  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Let  me  go  on  to  potatoes.  I  men- 
tioned french-frled  potatoes.  Let  us 
take  the  whole  potato.  How  about  the 
whole  potato  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico?  Same  old  deal. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
same  negotiator.  The  fact  is,  that  per- 
son sat  down  to  negotiate  and  that  per- 
son lost.  We  used  to  be  shrewd  Yankee 
traders.  I  have  not  found  a  trade  agree- 
ment yet  that  we  won  in  the  last  2  dec- 
ades. Every  trade  agreement  we  nego- 
tiate, somehow  our  producers  come  out 
on  the  short  end  and  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  the  world  end  up  making 
more  money. 

Let  me  talk  about  potatoes  just  for  a 
second. 

Mexican  potatoes  to  the  United 
States,  right  now,  small  tariff.  After 
NAFTA,  no  quota,  5-year  phase  out  of 
the  tartff. 

Potatoes  from  us  to  Mexico,  a  quota. 
And  for  all  potatoes  beyond  the  quota, 
a  260-percent  tariff. 

Who  lost  on  potatoes?  Well,  perhaps 
the  same  person  that  lost  on  barley. 

We  make  a  lot  of  things  out  of  bar- 
ley. We  make  cereal  out  of  barley.  We 
make  some  beer  out  of  barley. 

So  whoever  sat  down  and  negotiated 
barley,  here  is  how  well  they  did. 

Right  now,  if  we  send  barley  to  Mex- 
ico,    we     have     import     licenses     we 


confront.  We  send  a  certain  amount. 
Under  NAFTA,  we  will  be  limited  to 
25.5  million  bushels,  well  below  what 
we  now  sell  in  Mexico.  So  they  say  you 
are  going  to  be  able  to  sell  less  in  Mex- 
ico, and.  if  you  sell  anything  over  that, 
a  128-percent  tariff  will  apply.  That  is 
right,  128  percent. 

Now  what  about  Mexico,  if  they  raise 
some  barley  and  send  it  to  us?  No  re- 
strictions; no  quota. 

So  whoever  sat  down  and  negotiated 
barley  could  not  have  gotten  much 
sleep  the  night  before. 

So,  United  States  farmers  got  a  trade 
deal  on  barley  that  says  Mexico  to  the 
United  States,  no  quota,  no  restric- 
tions, no  problem.  United  States  barley 
to  Mexico,  take  what  you  used  to  send 
them,  restrict  it  a  fair  amount,  and 
then  add  128-percent  tariff  above  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  school  this  nego- 
tiator went  to.  and  I  do  not  know  what 
grade  this  negotiator  completed.  But  I 
would  say.  if  we  can  find  out  who  it  is, 
we  certainly  do  not  want  that  person 
negotiating  future  trade  treaties  on  be- 
half of  this  country. 

Beans — navy  beans,  kidney  beans, 
you  name  it:  dry,  edible  beans.  Plenty 
of  them  in  this  country.  We  raise  plen- 
ty of  them  in  North  Dakota. 

Besois  to  Mexico.  It  has  been  a  pretty 
good  market  for  us.  But,  under 
NAFTA,  we  will  have  a  stiff  quota  for 
beans  going  to  Mexico,  Navy  beans, 
kidney  beans,  pinto  beans.  For  beans 
that  we  now  sell  to  Mexico  over  the  re- 
cent years.  NAFTA  will  impose  a  139- 
percent  tariff  on  all  shipments  above 
the  quota.  However,  for  Mexican  beans 
coming  north,  no  restrictions,  no 
quota. 

Must  have  been  a  blood  brother  or  at 
least  a  close  partner  of  the  fellow  that 
negotiated  barley.  Same  story. 

We  do  not  know  who  they  are,  but  I 
guarantee  you  their  fingerprints  are 
here  In  the  middle  pages  someplace. 

Now,  I  have  been  standing  here  talk- 
ing for  weeks  about  what  this  trade 
agreement  means  in  terms  of  jobs.  At 
its  roots,  NAFTA  is:  Let  us  take  Amer- 
ican corporations  to  Mexico,  buy  dol- 
lar-an-hour  labor  and  sell  the  product 
back  into  the  United  States  and  make 
more  money.  That  is  what  the  agree- 
ment is  at  its  roots. 

But  Mobil  Oil  said,  let  us  set  aside 
specifics. 

Let  me  put  that  chart  back  up  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  supporters  of 
NAFTA  want  us  to  do.  "Setting  aside 
for  a  moment  the  specifics  of  the 
agreement  itself."  That  Is  what  they 
want  us  to  do. 

But  I  will  not  set  aside  the  specifics. 
Yes.  I  will  continue  to  talk  about  job 
loss  and  plant  flight  and  movement  of 
United  States  manufacturing  oper- 
ations to  Mexico,  because  I  think  that 
is  a  serious  problem  in  this  agreement. 

But.  in  the  end.  and  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, this  agreement  is  nothing  more 
than  thousands  of  pages  of  specifics. 


And  deep  in  these  pages  are  agreements 
by  which  we  decide  what  quantity  of 
beans  will  we  sell  to  Mexico  and  what 
quantity  of  french  fried  potatoes  will 
they  sell  in  the  United  Sts.tes.  And 
that  is  the  basis  on  which  our  trade  ne- 
gotiators win  or  lose. 

I  would  ask  President  George  Bush, 
were  he  here,  why  his  administration 
spent  4  years  telling  us  in  this  Con- 
gress and  telling  the  American  people 
that  he  steadfastly  opposes  an  indus- 
trial policy  in  America  because  an  in- 
dustrial policy  would  amount  to  the 
Government  picking  winners  and  los- 
ers. Why  would  one  be  opposed  to  an 
industrial  policy  because  it  picks  win- 
ners and  losers  and  then  send  your 
folks  over  to  negotiate  a  trade  agree- 
ment that  in  2,000  pages  picks  page 
after  page  of  winners  and  losers  and  in 
which,  all  too  often,  those  who  work 
for  a  living  in  this  country,  those  who 
get  their  hands  dirty  because  they  get 
up  early  and  work  late  raising  beans 
and  potatoes  and  barley,  why,  when 
they  negotiated  winners  and  losers  did 
they  negotiate  so  many  American  pro- 
ducers as  losers? 

This  is,  after  all,  a  debate  about  the 
specifics.  No  matter  how  much  those 
corporate  interests  and  those  slick  ad- 
vertisers and  all  those  money  folks 
that  are  trying  to  stuff  NAFTA  down 
the  American  ijeople's  throats,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  want  us  to  believe 
that  we  ought  to  set  aside  specifics,  we 
need  continually  to  keep  coming  to 
this  floor  on  behalf  of  the  American 
producers  and  ask  the  question:  What 
is  in  those  books?  What  are  the  specif- 
ics? How  did  our  negotiators  perform 
on  behalf  of  our  producers?  I  am  sad  to 
say.  Madam  President,  that  our  nego- 
tiators did  not  do  well. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point,  because 
I  know  that  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
is  waiting  to  speak  today. 

We  will,  in  the  coming  weeks,  make  a 
decision  about  this  trade  agreement. 
Most  people  do  not  know  much  about 
what  NAFTA  means.  But  NAFTA 
means  this:  NAFTA  means  jobs; 
NAFTA  means  opportunity. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  failed  trade 
policy  in  which  this  country  has  said 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  open  our 
markets  to  you  and  we  are  willing  to 
accept  restricted  access  for  us. 

We  are  dismissed,  all  of  us  who  op- 
pose NAFTA,  routinely  and  contin- 
ually dismissed  as  a  bunch  of  unin- 
formed, xenophobic  isolationists,  pro- 
tectionists who  know  nothing  and  can- 
not quite  see  over  the  horizon.  That  is 
the  way  we  are  dismissed. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  being  called  a 
protectionist.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  put  up  barriers  around  this 
country.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  re- 
strict access  of  goods  coming  into  our 
country.  I  do  not  believe  American 
consumers  should  be  denied  access  of 
goods  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 

I  do  believe,  when  we  negotiate  on 
behalf  of  American  producers  a  trade 
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amendment,  that  we  ought  to  Insist 
that  the  rest  of  the  world — Japan, 
China,  and,  yes,  Mexico — in  any  trade 
agreements,  play  by  agreements  that 
are  fair. 

No  longer  should  we  accept  trade 
agreements  that  tie  our  producers' 
hands  behind  their  backs,  and  send  our 
jobs  elsewhere  in  search  of  dollar-an- 
hour  wages.  That  does  not  strengthen 
this  country.  That  weakens  this  coun- 
try. 

Is  the  main  question  of  NAFTA,  as 
Mobil  Oil  and  all  the  others  would  have 
us  believe,  an  ethereal  debate  about 
the  doctrine  of  comparative  advantage 
in  economics?  Is  that  what  it  is  really 
about?  Or  is  it  about  who  wins  and  who 
loses,  because  our  trade  policies  have 
been  bankrupt?  This  is  not  about 
whether  the  United  States  can  com- 
pete. We  can  compete  anywhere  in  the 
world.  We  have  some  of  the  best  men 
and  women  working,  some  of  the  best 
men  and  women  managing.  We  have 
some  of  the  strongest  and  best  enter- 
prises in  the  world.  But  we  cannot 
compete  and  cannot  succeed  unless  the 
trade  rules  are  fair.  This  trade  agree- 
ment is  flawed.  I  will  not  vote  for  this 
trade  agreement,  and  I  hope  sufficient 
numbers  of  my  colleagues  are  willing 
to  stand  up  and  say  "no,"  to  force  this 
administration  to  take  the  product  of 
the  Bush  administration's  negotiation 
and  decide  to  do  it  over  and  do  it  right. 

Canada  and  Mexico  are  good  neigh- 
bors. We  want  a  good  relationship  with 
them.  But  if  the  lessons  from  the  Cana- 
dian agreement  are  instruction  for  us, 
we  ought  to  understand  that  the  free 
trade  agreements  can  be  terribly  harm- 
ful and  hurtful  to  our  producers,  and 
once  in  law,  very  difficult  to  change. 

I  sat  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  10  years.  When  the  Unit- 
ed States-Canada  trade  agreement  was 
presented  to  us,  the  vote  was  34  to  1. 
Guess  who  was  the  only  person  on  the 
U.S.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  vote  against  it?  And  guess  what  hap- 
pened immediately  afterwards? 

I  raised  objections  about  how  unfair 
this  was  to  our  grain  producers.  I  got 
letters  from  President  Reagan,  I  got 
letters  from  the  trade  ambassador,  and 
I  got  promises  in  writing  from  both  the 
President  and  trade  ambassador.  Do 
you  know  what?  They  were  not  worth 
the  paper  they  were  written  on.  They 
were  promises  never  kept,  promises 
forgotten  immediately.  The  result  of  it 
was,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  United 
States-Canada  trade  agreement,  imme- 
diately after  the  agreement  we  began 
seeing  a  flood  of  unfairly  subsidized 
grain  coming  across  the  border  taking 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the 
pockets  of  our  farmers.  For  4  years  I 
fought  to  try  to  deal  with  it  and  have 
not  yet  been  successful. 

The  instruction  in  all  of  that  is  this: 
It  is  very  difficult  to  correct  a  trade 
agreement  that  is  bad  for  this  country. 
The  best  approach  to  deal   with   that 


trade  agreement  is  to  send  it  back  and 
say.  "Renegotiate  it,  do  it  over,  do  it 
right,  and  do  it  so  it  works  for  the  best 
interests  of  this  country." 

Madam  President.  I  hope  in  the  com- 
ing weeks,  as  we  deal  with  this  issue, 
we  will  not,  as  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, set  aside  the  specifics.  We  will, 
instead,  look  at  the  specifics.  I  have 
only  mentioned  four  commodities  or 
products  here.  I  would  like  to  look  at 
the  specifics  over  a  whole  range  of 
areas  and  decide  what  do  they  do  and 
what  is  our  response  to  it.  My  response 
is  to  say  this  country  deserves  better. 
This  country  deserves  more.  Our  work- 
ers, our  businesses,  our  producers,  the 
American  people  deserve  better  than 
NAFTA. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Madam  President,  if 
I  could  digress  for  just  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  take  an  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  people  of  North  Da- 
kota on  the  selection  they  made  when 
they  chose  Byron  Dorgan  as  Senator.  I 
have  come  to  respect  him  greatly  in 
the  time  that  I  have  been  here,  and 
while  I  differed  with  him  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  NAFTA  is  going  to  be 
good  or  bad  for  this  country.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  can  better  present  the  facts 
about  the  treaty,  no  one  who  can  make 
it  possible  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  better  understand  the  choices  we 
will  be  making,  and  that  they  will  be 
making,  than  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  I  want  to  congratulate  him  on 
that  presentation. 

Madam  President,  if  I  could  have  per- 
mission to  speak  this  afternoon  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Madam  President, 
what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  talk  about 
President  Clinton's  Health  Security 
Act. 

I  rise  today  as  one  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors  of  President  Clinton's  Health 
Security  Act  of  1993. 

President  Clinton  and  his  adminis- 
tration have  delivered— literally  deliv- 
ered— one  of  the  most  sweeping  and 
monumental  pieces  of  legislation  to 
any  Congress  since  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

It  is  a  mammoth  bill,  both  in  weight 
and  in  weight  of  its  repercussions,  for 
health  care  is  a  matter  that  eventually 
touches  every  American. 

The  goals  of  this  legislation  are 
clear:  To  guarantee  lifetime  health 
care  for  every  American — to  constrain 
runaway  costs  that  threaten  to  bank- 
rupt every  budget — the  Federal  budget 
included — to  bring  coherence  to  an  un- 
wieldy Medicare  and  Medicaid  system 
buckling  beneath  its  own  paperwork— 


and  to  preserve  the  choice  and  quality 
of  care  that  make  American  health 
care  the  world's  best. 

The  legislation  inaugurating  these 
goals  builds  upon  our  current  health 
care  system.  But  it  spreads  the  respon- 
sibility just  as  it  widens  access  and 
coverage. 

It  asks  employers  and  employees  to 
share  proper  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing health  insurance  and  for  consuming 
it  wisely. 

It  summons  insurance  companies  to  a 
higher  involvement  with  the  public 
good  while  reducing  legal  constraints 
that  prevent  doing  so. 

It  reduces  the  need  for  physicians 
and  providers  to  practice  defensive 
medicine.  It  magnifies  the  degree  of 
competition  and  the  degree  of  control 
in  the  present  system. 

It  gives  States  the  important  prerog- 
ative of  assuring  that  their  citizens 
have  access  to  appropriate,  affordable 
coverage  and  care. 

Finally,  this  new  approach  recognizes 
the  special  needs  of  the  elderly,  the 
disabled,  and  other  groups  with  sin- 
gular demands  for  health  care. 

And  at  the  same  time,  this  measure 
also  expands  support  for  those  who 
make  a  special  contribution  through 
medical  research,  teaching,  and  pri- 
mary and  secondary  care. 

Despite  the  merits — even  the  mar- 
vels— of  our  current  health  care  sys- 
tem, we  all  know  that  the  United 
States  cannot  continue  with  it  in  an 
unchanged  form. 

Health  spending  at  the  current  rate 
will  bankrupt  us. 

We  cannot  be  fiscally  prudent,  eco- 
nomically competitive,  and  socially 
just  when  some  of  us  pay  nothing  for 
the  care  we  receive,  when  health  costs 
constitute  the  No.  1  priority  in  middle- 
income-family  budgets,  and  when  per- 
sons in  the  lower  income  strata— mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens — must  de- 
cide between  their  medication  or  their 
groceries. 

We  as  a  Congress  know  this. 

But  because  we  know  these  things, 
we  also  know  that  the  obverse  of  uni- 
versal coverage  must  be  universal  par- 
ticipation. 

We  know  that  those  who  have  prof- 
ited by  their  place  in  the  system  must 
expand  the  system  so  more  have  a 
place  in  it. 

And  we  know  that  some  American 
businesses  and  households  may  have  to 
shoulder  a  carefully  considered  burden 
in  order  to  assure  a  greater  public 
good. 

That  said,  however,  let  us  also  be 
fully  aware  of  what  we  as  a  Congress 
are  about  to  do.  We  owe  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  tell  them  the  system  we 
are  about  to  create  is  going  to  do  some 
things  differently. 

We  are  about  to  create  a  framework 
that  will  surround  American  life  for 
generations — possibly  a  framework 
that  will  exist  for  the  life  of  the 
Republic. 
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We  are  about  to  create  an  eternal  ob- 
ligation that  we  as  a  Nation  owe  our- 
selves as  a  people. 

When  we  proclaim  that  every  Amer- 
ican has  a  right  to  irrevocable  lifetime 
health  care,  we  are  creating  an  entitle- 
ment program  that  is  breathtaking  in 
magnitude. 

So  we  have  to  get  this  right  when  we 
do. 

We  have  to  assure  that  this  program 
is  fully  and  fairly  and  realistically 
funded. 

We  have  to  assure  we  are  not  merely 
swapping  a  private  sector  bureaucracy 
for  a  public  sector  bureaucracy. 

The  bill  we  produce  has  to  be  decisive 
and  fair  and  inclusive — no  maybes,  no 
favorites,  no  loopholes,  no  exceptions. 

I  am  certain  the  Senate's  debate  and 
participation  will  make  that  so. 

When  President  Clinton  spoke  to  the 
Congress,  he  outlined  the  principles  on 
which  his  speech  is  based.  He  stirred 
our  imagination  and  our  resolve,  and 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure  I  am 
committed  to  the  kind  of  comprehen- 
sive plan  he  has  propnased. 

However,  I  am  not  committed  to 
every  single  aspect  of  the  plan.  I  real- 
ize that  we  stand  only  at  the  beginning 
of  a  worthy  effort. 

I'm  sure  the  coming  debate  will  raise 
questions  and  new  proposals.  Alter- 
native proposals  are  already  on  the 
table.  All  of  them  must  be  considered, 
and  many  will  deserve  being  included 
in  the  final  bill. 

I  welcome  that  coming  dimension  in 
this  process.  For  as  I  said,  we  have  to 
get  this  right. 

Getting  things  right  will  be  a  Hercu- 
lean'task,  but  no  less  so  than  the  effort 
that  brought  us  this  far.  The  Health 
Security  Act  of  1993  is  a  credible  and 
deserving  beginning  toward  filling  the 
need  we  know  is  there. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Clinton  and 
their  team  have  done  their  best  to  do 
what  is  right  and  necessary.  The  pro- 
posal is  a  good  beginning. 

Now  Congress  must  do  the  same. 

I  know  we  can,  and  I  know  we  will— 
because  we  must. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 


APOLOGY  TO  MR.  BAIRD 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  the  other  day  in 
speaking  on  the  situation  involving  the 
Ethics  Committee  and  the  charges 
against  me,  I  made  reference  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  a  Senator  and  sex- 
ual affairs  they  had  had. 

Obviously— and  the  way  I  phrased 
it — it  was  my  fault  because  the  story 
has  come  out  that  I  was  threatening  to 
reveal  these  names  if  the  Senate  voted 
to  subpoena  my  diaries. 

I  did  not  mean  it  in  that  sense,  and  if 
I  left  that  impression,  I  apologize.  Ev- 
erything that  was  in  the  statement  put 


out  by  my  attorneys  involving  two  af- 
fairs—the Senator  and  the  House  Mem- 
ber—were things  that  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee had  already  demanded  that  we 
produce,  things  they  had  seen  in  going 
through  my  diaries,  and  we  were  using 
them  as  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
things  that  the  Ethics  Committee  was 
asking  us  for. 

So  it  was  not  intended  to  be,  "Well, 
if  I  have  to  produce  these,  I  will  reveal 
this."  It  was  meant  to  be  that  the  Eth- 
ics Committee  has  asked  for  these 
things  and  insist  upon  their  produc- 
tion. 

Now  I  would  like  to  read  a  statement 
and  then  make  an  apology  to  Victor 
Baird,  the  chief  counsel  of  the  commit- 
tee. This  is  a  statement  that  was  put 
out  by  Senator  Bryan  today:  "The 
Ethics  Committee"— this  is  part  of  a 
statement;  I  am  reading  one  paragraph. 

The  Ethics  Committee  is  not  interested  in 
any  of  the  personal,  consensual  sexual  rela- 
tionships of  any  other  Senator  or  Member  of 
the  House.  The  new  information  which  the 
committee  is  attempting  to  pursue  is  related 
to  actions  by  Senator  Packwood.  No  com- 
mittee counsel  removed  tape,  as  the  Senator 
charged  on  the  Senate  floor,  so  the  counsel 
could  see  the  name  of  a  Democratic  official 
written  about  In  the  diaries.  Senator  Pack- 
wood  later  corrected  this  misstatement  in 
the  official  version  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  However,  the  committee  counsel  is 
owed  an  apology  for  this  untruthful  charge, 
which  was  widely  played  in  the  media. 

I  do  apologize  for  my  misstatement, 
and  I  corrected  the  Record  to  accu- 
rately reflect  what  happened.  But  I 
would  like  to  again  state  it,  and  I  am 
going  to  read  from  a  memo  from  one  of 
the  attorneys  at  Arnold  &  Porter,  my 
attorneys,  to  me  involving  this  par- 
ticular issue  involving  the  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  which 
this  referred. 

In  it  will  appear  the  name  Victor 
Baird  who  is  the  chief  counsel  and  will 
appear  the  word  "redacting"  which  is  a 
lawyer's  word  meaning  they  take  a 
piece  of  tape  and  cover  up  something 
they  think  they  are  entitled  to  cover 
or  do  not  want  to  be  seen. 

This  memorandum  is  ftom  Michael 
Korens  to  me. 

This  memorandum  memorializes  my  recol- 
lections regarding  the  page  from  your  diary 
selected  by  the  Ethics  Committee  staff 
which  refers  to  the  affairs  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  Democratic  leadership. 

The  identity  of  the  person  was  masked 
with  a  single-line  redacting  tape.  Victor 
Baird  asked  me  why  the  particular  lines 
were  masked.  I  then  reviewed  the  document 
by  removing  and  reapplying  the  tape.  I  told 
Victor  that,  consistent  with  our  practice  at 
that  time  of  single-line  masking  embarrass- 
ing references  to  public  figures,  we  had 
masked  this  reference  since  it  related  to  a 
prominent  Member  of  the  House  Democratic 
leadership.  I  told  Victor  that  I  would  remove 
the  tape  if  he  wished.  He  said  that  would  not 
be  necessary.  When  we  received.  fTom  the 
Ethics  Committee,  the  pages  of  the  diary 
they  wanted  copied,  that  passage  was 
marked  as  "relevant"  for  purposes  of  copy- 
ing. 

That  page  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ethics  Committee. 


I  might  indicate  how  the  practice  of 
going  through  the  diaries  was  being  op- 
erated at  that  time. 

A  member  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
staff  and  my  lawyers  would  be  sitting 
side  by  side  turning  pages  of  the  diary. 
And  the  Ethics  Committee  would  note 
what  they  might  want.  We  had  posses- 
sion of  the  diary.  At  night,  we  would 
have  the  notes  and  copies  of  the  pages 
that  they  wanted  copied  and  we  would 
copy  them. 

Without  waiving  any  rights,  we  were 
going  to  argue  later  whether  these 
were  relevant  or  not.  We  did  not  waive 
any  rights  as  to  producing  them.  We 
gave  to  the  Ethics  Committee  the  page 
that  they  wanted. 

I  hope  I  have  accurately  reflected — I 
was  not  there — how  this  happened.  I 
have  since  read  the  page.  I  did  not  read 
it  then. 

To  me.  although  you  might  have  to 
be  active  in  politics  to  understand  it. 
even  with  the  name  of  a  person  covered 
up.  the  references  in  the  paragraph 
very  clearly  from  the  standpoint  of  pol- 
itics would  indicate  who  the  person 
was  even  if  you  could  not  see  the  name. 

I  am  not  here  in  any  way  charging 
the  Ethics  Committee  or  Victor  Baird 
of  having  lifted  the  tape.  I  was  in  error 
when  I  said  that.  My  attorney  lifted 
the  tape,  told  the  counsel,  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  Ethics  Committee  it  was 
a  significant— I  want  to  say  just  what 
he  said — "a  prominent  Member  of  the 
House  Democratic  leadership." 

Later  that  evening,  when  we  received 
a  list  of  the  pages  that  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee wanted  us  to  produce  for  them, 
that  was  one  of  the  pages.  And  they 
had  marked  that  passage  as  relevant 
and  wanted  it  produced.  So  it  is  in 
their  possession. 

To  ease  the  minds — another  subject — 
to  ease  the  minds,  perhaps,  of  any  Sen- 
ators that  may  be  concerned  about  the 
reference  to  "a  Senator" — and  I  might 
emphasize  that  the  Ethics  Committee 
has  also  marked  this  passage  as  rel- 
evant— but  this  now  falls  into  the  con- 
tested area  of  the  time  i)eriod,  and  we 
have  not  given  any  documents,  but 
they  have  seen  it  and  they  have  asked 
for  it.  It  is  not  a  sitting  Senator.  It  is 
somebody  who  was  in  this  body  some 
time  ago  but  is  no  longer  a  sitting  Sen- 
ator. 

But  I  emphasize  again,  in  my  law- 
yer's statement  several  days  ago,  he 
made  reference  to  a  variety  of  items — 
these  being  two  of  them— but  other 
items,  and  in  every  instance,  they  were 
references  to  items  that  the  Ethics 
Committee  had  already  asked  us  to 
produce  and,  therefore,  we  had  to  pre- 
sume at  least  they  thought  were  rel- 
evant to  the  charges. 

I  apologize  to  Mr.  Baird  for  having 
misstated  myself.  I  did  correct  the 
Record  so  that  it  accurately  reflected 
what  happened.  But  I  hope  now — and  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
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memo  from  my  lawyer  to  me  explain- 
ing how  this  happened  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

October  26. 1993. 
From:  Michael  E.  Korens. 
To:  Senator  Packwood. 
Subject:  Diary  issue. 

This  memorandum  memorializes  my  recol- 
lections regarding  the  page  from  your  diary 
selected  by  the  Ethics  Committee  staff 
which  refers  to  the  affairs  of  a  member  of  the 
House  Democratic  leadership. 

The  identity  of  the  person  was  masked 
with  single-line  redacting  tape.  Victor  Baird 
asked  me  why  the  particular  lines  were 
masked.  I  then  reviewed  the  document  by  re- 
moving and  reapplying  the  tape.  I  told  Vic- 
tor that,  consistent  with  our  practice  at  that 
time  of  single-line  masking  embarrassing 
references  to  public  figures,  we  had  masked 
this  reference  since  it  related  to  a  prominent 
member  of  the  House  Democratic  leadership. 
I  told  Victor  that  I  would  remove  the  tape  if 
he  wished.  He  said  that  would  not  be  nec- 
essary. When  we  received,  from  the  Ethics 
Committee,  the  pages  of  the  diary  they 
wanted  copied,  that  passage  was  marked  as 
"relevant"  for  purposes  of  copying. 

That  page  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Ethics  Committee. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  permitted  to  speak  for 
up  to  10  minutes. 


HEALTH  CARE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Finance  Committee  hearing  this  morn- 
ing, we  were  told  by  the  Health  Sec- 
retary, Donna  Shalala,  that  the  extra 
costs  for  health  care  would  range  from 
$100  to  $500  a  year  —I  am  talking  about 
individual  increased  costs — a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  additional  benefits 
and  security  these  people  would  have. 

It  was  also  indicated  that  maybe  40 
percent  of  the  American  people  would 
pay  more  under  the  Clinton  proposal — 
40  percent  of  Americans  would  pay 
more — 60  percent  would  pay  less. 

Now.  again,  these  are  estimates.  The 
Federal  Government  always  tries  to 
low-ball  the  estimates.  Maybe  it  is  40 
percent  who  will  pay  more,  maybe  it  is 
50  percent,  maybe  it  is  60  percent  who 
will  pay  more.  And  maybe  it  is  40  per- 
cent or  30  percent  or  20  percent  who 
will  pay  less. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  if  this  is  the  testi- 
mony— I  do  not  quarrel  with  it— I  just 


suggest  it  is  the  very  reason  we  need  to 
stop  all  the  hype —  everybody  is  going 
to  get  something  for  nothing;  every- 
body is  going  to  be  covered;  everybody 
is  going  to  like  the  health  care  plan — 
and  get  down  to  the  serious  business  of 
looking  at  the  health  care  proposal  of 
President  Clinton  and  of  all  the  other 
proposals.  Republican  as  well  as  Demo- 
cratic proposals,  page-by-page,  line-by- 
line, word-by-word,  so  that  we  can  get 
information  on  how  much  will  it  cost. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  with  the  President, 
Mrs.  Clinton,  and  others,  who  wins, 
who  gains,  who  loses,  and  how  much  it 
is  going  to  cost. 

Well,  today  we  have  an  idea;  40  per- 
cent will  lose,  60  percent  will  gain  and 
it  is  going  to  cost  who  knows  how 
much. 

I  am  certain  in  any  other  plans  some 
people  are  going  to  pay  more  and  some 
are  going  to  pay  less.  But  this  is  the 
kind  of  information  the  American  peo- 
ple need  to  have  before  Congress  makes 
any  judgment  on  any  health  care  plan, 
whether  it  is  one  proposed  by  the 
President,  one  proposed  by  Repub- 
licans. There  is  a  bipartisan  agreement 
with  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
There  is  a  Republican  House  plan. 
There  are  different  Democratic  plans. 
There  are  a  lot  of  good  ideas  in  all  of 
these  plans,  the  President's  included. 

So  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  com- 
mittees that  have  responsibility  in  the 
jurisdiction  over  health  care — and  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this — I 
think  have  a  special  obligation  to  the 
American  people  to  start  that  page-by- 
page,  line-by-line,  word-by-word  review 
because  one  thing  that  concerns  the 
American  people  is  the  costs,  are  they 
going  to  lose,  are  they  going  to  gaip. 
And  another  thing  that  concerns  the 
American  people  is  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  turn  over  one-seventh  of  the 
total  economy,  900  billion  some  odd 
dollars  for  the  cost  of  health  care 
under  the  President's  plan  and  almost 
that  much  under  some  of  the  other 
plans  to  the  Federal  Government.  Most 
Americans  cannot  recall  any  recent 
Federal  program  they  would  like  to  du- 
plicate and,  not  only  duplicate,  in- 
crease to  one-seventh  of  the  total  econ- 
omy. 

So  this  may  be  startling  to  some  but 
it  is  the  kind  of  information  we  need  to 
make  a  judgment.  This  is  just  the  be- 
ginning. There  has  still  been  no  bill  in- 
troduced. I  understand  it  may  not  be 
introduced  for  another  2  weeks.  We 
may  not  have  a  bill  introduced  before 
Congress  adjourns  this  year. 

So  there  will  be  a  lot  of  time  to  talk 
about  health  care  and  to  get  down  to 
the  nitty-gritty.  I  think  this  is  the 
first  indication  of  how  this — this  is 
going  to  upset  people  who  happen  to 
hear  it  on  television,  read  it  in  the 
paper,  hear  it  on  the  radio,  that  40  per- 
cent of  Americans' — that  is  about  100 
million — costs  are  going  to  go  up,  be- 


cause they  have  been  led  to  believe,  or 
a  lot  of  people  have,  everybody  is  going 
to  be  better  off,  it  is  not  going  to  cost 
any  more,  we  are  going  to  get  better 
benefits  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
[Mr.  Dole]. 


CELEBRATING  THE  CAPITOL'S 
200TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last  Satur- 
day, October  23,  the  Nation  witnessed 
the  dramatic  reinstallation  of  the 
Statue  of  Freedom  on  her  pedestal  atop 
the  Capitol  dome.  That  stirring  event 
was  followed  by  a  program,  conducted 
on  the  building's  lower  west  terrace, 
celebrating  the  Capitol's  two-hun- 
dredth anniversary.  This  ceremony, 
broadcast  by  C-SPAN  to  millions  of 
Americans  nationwide,  featured  brief 
addresses  by  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Senior  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  joint  con- 
gressional leadership,  and  a  specially 
commissioned  poem  offered  by  the 
Poet  Laureate  of  the  United  States.  In- 
spiring music  enhanced  the  day's  fes- 
tivities, with  performances  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  Band,  the  Howard  University 
Choir,  and  vocalist  Liza  Minnelli.  The 
noted  historian  David  McCullough  pre- 
sided as  keynote  speaker  and  master  of 
ceremonies. 

As  I  listened  to  the  richly  inspiring 
speeches  and  poetry,  I  concluded  that 
they  should  be  made  available  in  writ- 
ten form  to  the  widest  possible  audi- 
ence. Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  last  Saturday's  event  be 
published  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of 

THE    United    States    CAprroL.    1793-1993. 

Saturday,    October   23.    1993.   the   West 

Front  of  the  Capitol 

David  McCullough.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Reverend  Dr.  James 
David  Ford. 

Dr.  Ford.  As  we  stand  in  this  hallowed 
place  surrounded  by  the  signs  and  symbols  of 
democracy,  we  solemnize  this  occasion  in  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  days  past  and  pe- 
tition for  the  days  ahead. 

Oh.  gracious  God.  whose  creation  brought 
us  forth  and  gave  us  life  and  true  liberty,  and 
whose  providence  has  blessed  our  nation 
with  gifts  both  great  and  small,  we  pray  that 
as  we  lift  our  eyes  to  this  Capitol  with  its 
symbols  of  freedom,  we  will  be  moved  with 
reverence  for  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  and  who  now  stand  in  the  shad- 
ows of  history  and  encourage  us  in  the  paths 
of  liberty. 

May  this  sanctuary  of  freedom  be  con- 
secrated by  those  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  its  care  and  be  alive  with  deeds  of  honor 
and  acts  of  goodwill,  that  In  all  things,  "jus- 
tice will  flow  down  as  waters  and  righteous- 
ness like  an  everflowlng  stream." 
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This  13  our  earnest  prayer.  Amen. 

David  McCullough.  Mr  President.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen.  My  name  is  David 
McCullouKh.  On  this  magnificent  morning, 
at  this  historic  place,  here  at  latitude  38  de- 
grees. 53  minutes  north;  longitude  77  degrees 
west,  on  a  hill  above  the  Potomac,  we  are 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the 
best  known,  most  Important,  and  most  re- 
vered structure  in  our  nation.  The  United 
States  Capitol. 

We  are  Americans.  And  for  us.  this  is  a 
proud  day.  For  this  great  building  holds  a 
place  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  way  of  life  like 
no  other.  It  is  a  shrine  on  a  hill,  and  it  is  the 
national  stage  upon  which  are  enacted  the 
difficult  tasks  and  continuing  drama  of  rep- 
resentative government.  The  bedrock  of  our 
faith  in  the  land  of  the  free. 

Freedom  is  why  we  are  here.  Freedom  is 
why  America.  And  at  the  summit  of  the 
Dome,  now  there  in  sunshine,  the  emblenj  of 
freedom  is  again  in  her  place.  Older  by  a  gen- 
eration than  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  she  has 
stood  on  high  since  the  year  1863.  Since  the 
autumn  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. She  has  weathered  civil  war.  World 
war.  She  has  seen  the  deaths  of  presidents. 
The  Great  Depression.  The  sky  turned  dark 
by  prairie  dust  blown  from  half  a  continent 
away.  She  has  been  pelted  by  sleet  and  snow, 
and  struck  by  lightning.  And.  she  has  seen 
triumphant  times  Good  times.  Lots  of  good 
times.  Never  has  she  looked  better  than 
today.  October  23.  1993.  [Applause) 

All  newly,  thoroughly  refurbished.  Ready 
for  another  two  hundred  years,  or  more.  And 
never — ever— has  our  Capitol  looked  better 
than  today.  Not  ever  before  in  all  of  its  days. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  a  hundred  years  ago 
in  this  very  place  the  nation  celebrated  the 
Capitol's  first  century.  The  I>resident  of  the 
United  States,  leaders  of  Congress,  and  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  addressed  an- 
other vast  audience.  On  this  equally  festive 
occasion  a  century  later,  we  will  now  hear 
from  the  successors  of  those  leaders  who  rep- 
resented our  government's  three  branches. 

We  begin  with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate. 
To  offer  his  observations  about  our  govern- 
ment as  it  existed  two  hundred  years  ago 
when  the  Capitol  cornerstone  was  put  in 
place,  here  is  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Honorable  George 
Mitchell.  [Applause] 

Senator  MrrcHELL.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Vice 
President.  Friends.  Much  has  changed  in  the 
two  hundred  years  since  the  cornerstone  of 
this  Capitol  was  laid.  Then  there  were  5  mil- 
lion Americans.  15  states,  with  30  senators, 
and  106  representatives.  Now.  of  course, 
there  are  250  million  Americans,  50  states. 
100  senators.  435  members  of  the  House.  But 
more  striking  than  the  change  is  that  so 
much  is  the  same. 

In  1793  the  government  faced  a  serious  na- 
tional debt.  In  1993.  It  still  does.  In  1793  um- 
brella makers  in  Philadelphia  petitioned 
Congress  for  protection  against  imported 
French  umbrellas.  We  still  get  such  peti- 
tions. 

But  the  most  Important  thing  that  hasn't 
changed  is  the  American  commitment  to  lib- 
erty. The  crowning  achievement  of  the  early 
American  government  was  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  remain  today,  as  they  have  been 
for  two  centuries,  the  most  concise  and  elo- 
quent statement  ever  written  by  human 
beings  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  free  men 
and  women  against  the  power  of  government. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  defining  act  of 
American  history.  The  Constitution  was 
ratified,  and  this  nation  was  launched  on  the 


bedrock  principle  of  individual  liberty.  That 
is.  as  expressed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  both 
uniquely  American  and  universal  in  its 
reach.  It  is  that  spirit  which  we  celebrate 
today. 

This  building,  the  United  SUtes  Capitol,  is 
the  preeminent  physical  symbol  of  freedom 
in  the  world.  But  more  important  even  than 
this  great  structure  is  the  spirit  which  led  to 
its  construction  and  which  inhabits  it  today. 
We  are  fortunate  and  very  proud  to  be  Amer- 
icans. Citizens  of  the  most  free,  the  most 
open,  the  most  just  society  in  all  of  history. 
That  is  our  benefit.  With  that  benefit  comes 
the  responsibility  to  act  so  that  two  hundred 
years  from  today  Americans  and  people  all 
over  the  world  will  still  admire  this  building 
And  Americans  will  still  live  in  freedom  pro- 
tected by  an  unchanged  and  an  unchangeable 
Bill  of  Rights.  On  this  brilliant  day  its  obvi- 
ous that  God  is  smiling  on  America.  May  it 
always  be  so.  [Applause] 

David  McCullough:  The  United  States  has 
had  three  capltols  since  1789.  Here  to  tell  us 
about  them  is  the  Republican  Leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Honorable  Bob 
Dole.  [Applause] 

Senator  Dole:  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Vice 
President.  My  colleagues.  Distinguished 
guests.  We  gather  this  morning  on  the 
grounds  of  the  third  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  When  the  First  Congress  convened  in 
1789  it  met  in  New  York  City  occupying  the 
former  city  hall.  That  location  was  only 
temporary,  however,  as  the  recently  ratified 
Constitution  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  capital  city.  A  location  for 
that  city  was  selected  in  1790  when  Congress 
passed  the  Residence  Act  directing  by  the 
year  1800  that  the  government  should  occupy 
a  new  Federal  district  along  the  Potomac 
River. 

While  the  new  capital  city  was  under  con- 
struction. Congress  moved  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  where  they  carried  on  the  task 
of  building  a  democracy.  At  the  same  time, 
hundreds  of  workmen  were  building  a  new 
Federal  city  on  the  Potomac.  In  his  plan  for 
the  city.  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant  placed  the 
Capitol  on  the  crest  of  what  was  then  known 
as  Jenkins  Hill,  a  site  that  he  described  as  a 
"pedestal  waiting  for  a  monument." 

On  September  18.  1793,  a  large  and  bois- 
terous crowd  gathered  here  to  watch  an 
elaborate  Masonic  ceremony  highlighted  by 
placing  the  Capitol  cornerstone  by  President 
George  Washington.  As  many  of  you  know, 
my  colleague  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  who 
was  here  on  that  day  [laughter)  refuses  to  re- 
veal just  exactly  where  the  cornerstone  is. 

The  Alexandria  Gazette  reported  that  the 
ceremony  concluded  with  fifteen  salutes 
from  the  artillery,  and  then  "the  whole  com- 
pany retired  to  an  extensive  booth  where  an 
ox  of  five  hundred  pounds  •  •  *  was  bar- 
becued "  History  will  note  this  is  the  first 
time— but  certainly  not  the  lastr-that  some- 
one's ox  was  gored  in  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol. (Laughter)  (Applause] 

David  McCullough:  To  give  a  certain  in- 
imitable slamt  and  perspective  on  today's 
proceedings,  relating  them  both  to  ancient 
times  and  modem  usage,  here  is  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Senator  Byrd:  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  My  fellow  Americans. 
The  United  States  Capitol  building  Is  a  visi- 
ble symbol  of  America's  link  to  ancient 
Rome.  Of  all  that  made  Rome  great,  nothing 
was  more  basic  than  Rome's  noble  attach- 
ment to  a  mixed  constitution  of  checks  and 
balances  and  separation  of  powers  that  lifted 
her  from  the  lowest  beginnings  to  that  radi- 


ant summit  of  splendor  and  maigniflcence 
that  has  never  ceased  to  attract  the  admira- 
tion and  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

But  when  that  devotion  to  a  mixed  con- 
stitution wais  lost,  the  short  sword  of  the 
Roman  legions  and  the  wooden  galleys  that 
piled  the  Adriatic  could  no  longer  save  her, 
and  the  ancient  empress  of  the  classical 
world  sank  into  a  hopeless  impotence  and 
eventual  obscurity  as  a  military  power  and 
territorial  empire. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  our  Forefathers 
laid  the  cornerstone  for  this  building,  within 
which  is  domiciled  the  branch  of  government 
that  springs  directly  from  the  people  and 
from  whom  it  derives  Its  constant  renewal, 
and  which,  only  a  few  years  before,  had  been 
set  in  place  by  the  Framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  cornerstone  of  this  republic. 

As  we  today  commemorate  with  pride  the 
cornerstone-laying  of  this  temple  that 
houses  the  "people's  branch,"  let  us  renew 
afresh  our  fealty  to  the  American  constitu- 
tional system,  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  republic  rests.  We  received  it  from  our 
fathers.  Let  us  as  surely  hand  it  on  to  our 
sons  and  daughters  and  their  children  who 
will  stand  in  our  place  a  hundred  years  from 
now — a  system  of  government  under  a  mixed 
constitution  that  raised  this  American  re- 
public to  a  summit  more  glorious  than  an- 
cient Rome  ever  saw.  [Applause] 

Now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  dis- 
tinct pleasure  and  the  high  privilege  of  pre- 
senting to  you  the  'Vice  F»resldent  of  the 
United  States.  (Applause] 

The  Vice  President:  Thank  you.  Senator 
Byrd.  Mr.  President.  Distinguished  members 
of  the  Congress.  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Of  all 
the  symbols  of  our  republic,  none  moves  our 
hearts  the  way  this  Capitol  building  moves 
our  hearts.  We  have  heard  about  the  history 
of  this  structure,  and  I  would  like  to  add 
only  a  brief  description  of  some  small  mo- 
ments in  the  recent  history  of  this  structure. 

As  President  of  the  Senate,  I  still  have  the 
privilege— sometimes— of  greeting  visitors 
who  are  seeing  this  structure  for  the  first 
time.  And  for  the  past  seventeen  years.  I've 
had  the  privilege  of  sometimes  greeting 
school  children  who  come  from  all  over  the 
United  States  to  stand  in  front  of  this  build- 
ing and  look  up  at  the  Capitol  Dome.  It  has 
never  ceased  to  stir  me.  white  against  the 
sky  with  the  Statue  of  Freedom  at  the  top. 
The  reaction  of  those  children  who  still 
come— almost  every  day— to  see  this  site  is 
testament  to  the  living  history  of  this  build- 
ing. 

It  was  startling  these  last  few  months  to 
look  up  and  see  scaffolding  there.  And  It's 
wonderful  to  see  the  Statue  of  Freedom  back 
this  morning.  Our  country  is  very  different 
now  than  that  first  day  when  she  was  hoisted 
Into  place  in  1863.  but  It  Is  a  comfortable 
feeling  to  see  this  old  friend  back  securely  In 
place  ready  to  look  out  over  Washington  for 
another  130  years  and  more.  A  reminder  to 
all  of  us  that  as  we  look  ahead  to  the  future 
we  must  never  forget  the  legacy  of  our  past. 
[Applause) 

David  McCullouoii:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
representing  the  Judicial  Branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment, here  Is  the  Senior  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the 
Honorable  Harry  A.  Blackmun. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackmun:  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
President.  Mr.  Vice  President.  Distinguished 
participants.  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Your 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  very 
substantial  roots  In  this  building.  Although 
the  Judiciary  is  one  of  three  branches  of  our 
government,  for  the  first  145  years  of  its  ex- 
istence the  court  had  no  home  of  Its  own.  In 
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a  building  sense,  during  that  period  of  al- 
most a  century  and  a  half,  it  distinctly  was 
an  orphan. 

The  Court  fii-st  convened  in  February  1790, 
at  the  Royal  Exchange  in  New  York  City, 
then  the  seat  of  government.  But  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  seat  was  in  Philadelphia;  and 
the  court  assembled  there.  First,  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall;  and  then,  at  the  City  Hall.  It 
arrived  In  Washington  in  1801;  and,  until  1809. 
sat  in  various,  small,  and  rather  inadequate 
rooms  in  the  Capitol  building.  This  building. 

Somewhat  more  acceptable  quarters  out- 
side the  building  were  found  for  the  1809 
tenn.  But  the  Court  returned  here  in  1810.  It 
then  was  allowed  to  use  the  original  Senate 
Chamber  when  the  Senate  moved  upstairs  to 
larger  quarters.  And  that  chamber,  now 
beautifully  restored  and  available  for  visit- 
ing, was  its  courtroom  for  fifty  years  except 
for  the  period  of  unpleasantness  during  the 
War  of  1812.  when  the  building  was  burned  by 
the  British  with  official  court  papers  used  as 
tinder.  It  is  in  that  room  here  in  this  building 
that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  successively  presided.  And  it  is 
there  that  Daniel  Webster  argued  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case,  and  the  Dred  Scott  case 
was  argued  and  announced. 

Once  again,  however,  in  December  1860.  the 
Court  followed  the  Senate  and  inherited  its 
chamber  upstairs  when  that  body  moved  into 
the  Capitol's  North  Wing  it  presently  occu- 
pies. The  Court  used  the  second  Senate 
chamber  for  seventy-five  years,  from  1860  to 
1936.  when  it  moved  into  its  present  building. 
I  think  one  may  say — fairly— that  the 
Court's  own  edifice  came  into  being  pri- 
marily due  to  the  Infiuence  of  Chief  Justice 
William  Howard  Taft,  who  had  been  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States. 

The  site  on  which  today's  Supreme  Court 
stands  has  its  historical  interest,  too.  relat- 
ed to  this  building.  It  is  there  that  the  so- 
called  Brick  Capitol  stood.  The  Brick  Capitol 
was  used  by  Congress  from  1815  to  1819.  while 
this  one  was  being  repaired.  And  it  is  there 
that  Henry  Clay  presided  as  Speaker  of  the 
House.  And  it  is  there  that  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  administered  the  oath  of  office  to 
President  James  Monroe  in  1817.  And  on  that 
site  was  located  the  capitol  prison  during  the 
War  Between  the  States.  Incarcerated  there 
were  Belle  Boyd,  the  noted  confederate;  and 
Captain  Henry  Wirz  of  the  Confederacy's  own 
Andersonville  prison. 

Thus,  despite  the  physical  separation  of 
the  court's  present  building  from  the  Capitol 
building,  the  Court  has  deep  roots  here  in 
this  building.  It  feels  that  it  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  the  edifice.  It  knows  that  long 
wais  this  building  its  original  home,  and  it  is 
honored  to  participate  in  this  celebration 
today. 

The  Statue  of  Freedom  is  again  In  place. 
And.  again,  it  faces  east.  Does  she  look  over 
to  the  Court  as  the  symbol  of  the  judiciary 
with  the  exi)ectation  and  the  challenge  that 
its  decisions  be  wise  and  neutral  and  correct? 
I  like  to  think  so.  And  I  also  like  to  think 
that  the  judiciary  always  will  maintain  its 
proper  role  in  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try which,  despite  its  warts  and  despite  Its 
defects,  we  all  so  dearly  love. 

The  Statue  of  Freedom  is  on  its  ptedestal 
and  rightly  demands  the  best  from  all  of  us. 
May  we  fulfill  that  very  precious  promise. 
(Applause] 

David  McCullough:  For  a  musical  Inter- 
lude, here  is  the  United  States  Navy  Band 
and  Senior  Chief  Musician  Chuck  Yates,  for 
their  performance  of  The  Capitol. 

[Musical  interlude.) 

David  McCullough:  President  Clinton  has 
designated  the  month  of  October  as  National 


Arts  and  Humanities  Month.  In  that  spirit, 
we  present  our  next  speaker,  reading  from 
her  specially  prepared  poem.  Lady  Freedom 
Among  Us.  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  United 
States,  Rita  Dove. 

Rita  Dove:  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Distinguished  guests  and  friends.  I 
offer  this  poem  written  for  the  glory  of  this 
day. 

lady  freedom  among  us 

Don't  lower  your  eyes 

Or  stare  straight  ahead  to  where 

You  think  you  ought  to  be  going 

Don't  mutter  oh  no 

Not  another  one 

Get  a  job    fly  a  kite 

Go  bury  a  bone 

With  her  oldfashioned  sandals 

With  her  leaden  skirts 

With  her  stained  cheeks  and  whiskers  and 
heaped  up  trinkets 

She  has  risen  among  us  in  blunt  reproach 

She  has  fitted  her  hair  under  a  hand-me- 
down  cap 

And  spruced  It  up  with  feathers  and  stars 

Slung  over  one  shoulder  she  bears 

The  rainbowed  layers  of  charity  and  mur- 
murs 

All  of  you    even  the  least  of  you 

Don't  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  square 

Don't  think  another  item  to  fit  on  a  tourist's 
agenda 

Consider    her    drenched    gaze    her    shining 

brow 
She  who  has  brought  mercy  back  Into  the 

streets 
And  will  not  retire  politely  to  the  potter's 

field 
Having  assumed  the  thick  skin  of  this  town 
Its  gritted  exhaust  its  sunscorch  and  blear 
She  rests  in  her  weathered  plumage 
Bigboned    resolute 
Don't  think  you  can  ever  forget  her 
Don't  even  try 
She's  not  going  to  budge 
No  choice  but  to  grant  her  space 
Crown  her  with  sky 
For  she  is  one  of  the  many 
and  she  is  each  of  us 

David  McCullough:  On  four  separate  occa- 
sions between  1793  and  1958  ceremonial 
events  have  marked  the  placement  of  Capitol 
cornerstones.  Here  to  tell  us  about  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  those  occasions  is  the 
first  of  our  three  House  leaders,  the  Repub- 
lican Leader,  the  Honorable  Robert  H. 
Michel. 

Representative  Michel:  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Vice  President.  Mr.  Speaker.  My  col- 
leagues and  fellow  Americans.  It's  a  very 
great  honor  for  all  of  us  to  be  part  of  this 
historic  ceremony.  I'd  like  to  devote  my 
brief  remarks  this  morning  to  the  corner- 
stone of  1851.  which  began  the  enlargement 
of  the  Capitol  Building. 

The  enlargement  was  necessary  because,  as 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  distinguished  Ma- 
jority Leader,  between  1793  and  1850,  the 
number  of  states  in  the  Union  had  more  than 
doubled;  and  as  the  nation  grew,  so  did  the 
Congress. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Capitol  building 
would  have  to  be  enlarged,  and  a  plan  for  the 
North  and  South  Wings  was  devised. 

And  so,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1851,  with 
church  bells  ringing  and  artillery  salutes 
from  various  spots  in  the  city,  the  corner- 
stone ceremony  took  place. 

The  principal  address  on  that  occasion  was 
given  by  the  great  orator.  Daniel  Webster. 

He  spoke  brilliantly  for  two.  solid  hours. 
This  was.  of  course,  before  the  age  of  the 


thirty-second  sound  bite;  and.  thank  heaven, 
none  of  our  participants  today  has  been 
prone  to  emulate  Webster. 

Webster  deposited  in  the  cornerstone  a 
sheet  of  pajjer  on  which  he  wrote  to  posterity 
the  following: 

"*  *  *  the  Union  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  stands  firm,  that  their  Constitution 
still  exists  unimpaired  *  *  *  growing  every 
day  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  affections 
of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people, 
and  attracting  more  and  more  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  •  *  *" 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  1851  cornerstone 
says  something  very  wonderful  about  our 
country. 

We  Americans  have  never  seen  permanence 
and  change  as  contradictory  terms  but,  rath- 
er, as  complimentary  parts  of  our  national 
vision. 

The  new  addition  to  the  Capitol  Building 
in  1851  certainly  changed  this  building!  But 
In  doing  so.  It  helped  to  keep  it  a  permanent 
part  of  our  national  life. 

We  Americans  retain  the  permanent  things 
in  our  national  life  only  when  we  are  willing 
to  strengthen  them  through  change. 

And.  in  Webster's  words,  "growing  stronger 
and  stronger  every  day." 

This  Is  the  great  paradox — and  the  great 
blessing — of  American  freedom  and  progress. 

The  1851  cornerstone  symbolizes  that  bless- 
ing, and  I  am  glad  we  can  all  honor  it  here 
today.  (Applause) 

David  McCullough:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
today  we  have  witnessed  the  return  of  Free- 
dom to  her  summit.  This,  it  would  seem  to 
me,  would  make  a  wonderful  opportunity 
right  now  to  express  our  appreciation  and 
our  admiration  to  the  poise  and  the  skill  of 
the  pilots  and  the  technicians  who  made  that 
thrilling  event  possible.  (Extended  applause) 

So  much  of  what  we  see,  so  much  of  what 
we  are  told  Is  history  somehow,  and  often  for 
good  reason,  seems  unreal.  What  we  saw  hap- 
pen this  morning  was  real. 

For  an  account  of  the  statue's  early  his- 
tory, here  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  the  Honorable 
Charlie  Rose. 

Representative  Rose:  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Vice  President.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Justice 
Blackmun.  Distinguished  colleagues  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House:  It  was  less  than  two 
weeks  after  President  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address,  with  its  emphasis  on  binding  up  the 
nation's  wounds  and  moving  forward  In 
brotherhood  and  unity,  that  the  Statue  of 
Freedom  was  first  elevated  to  her  place  of  In- 
spiration atop  the  Capitol  Dome. 

Today,  as  our  nation  embarks  on  a  new 
journey  of  regeneration  and  healing,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  statue  is  restored,  refreshed 
and  reconsecrated.  This  symbolic  ceremony 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  American  people, 
our  President,  and  our  Congress  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  renewal  of  our  beloved  United 
States. 

The  crest  of  an  eagle's  head  crowning  the 
Statue  is  an  ancient  symbol  of  human  aspi- 
ration toward  universal  good,  of  being  re- 
born, through  enlightenment,  with  higher 
awareness.  Let  this  statue  Inspire  our  ef- 
forts. 

When  he  left  this  country  and  returned  to 
France  at  the  end  of  our  Revolution.  General 
Lafayette  said.  "Freedom  has  found  a  home, 
and  It  is  In  this  country  of  the  United 
States." 

Thomas  Jefferson  envisioned  this  capitol 
two  hundred  yeai^  ago.  when  It  was  dedi- 
cated, as  a  living  shrine  of  democracy.  It 
would  demonstrate  the  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment to  all  humanity  and  Inspire  emu- 
lation throughout  the  world. 
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The  Statue  we  honor  today,  a  feminine  fifr- 
ure.  su^^ests  the  female  role  of  healing:  her 
sword  depicting  the  defense  of  our  values. 
There  is  no  woman  speaker  on  our  program 
today:  but  the  statue  herself  speaks  louder 
than  words. 

The  Holy  Bible  refers  to  a  city  on  the  hill. 
As  we  regard  this  statue  towering  above  our 
Capitol  Building,  briefly  recall  that  we  are 
enjoined  to  let  our  light  shine  forth  before 
all  that  they  may  see  our  good  works.  Stand- 
ing on  her  own  two  feet,  as  Americans  strive 
to  do,  the  statue  suggests  that  we  move  with 
Individualism  and  autonomy  to  build  to- 
gether a  better  American  community  for  the 
future,  a  society  based  upon  reconciliation, 
on  sharing,  caring,  and  love  for  one  another. 

As  we  look  above,  we  gather  strength  and 
courage  from  our  past,  as  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom guides  us  toward  a  future  that  fulfills 
the  dreams  of  those  who  dedicated  this  Cap- 
itol Building  200  years  ago. 

Welcome  home.  Lady  Freedom.  Its  good  to 
have  you  back  on  the  dome  and  in  our 
hearts.  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

D.\viD  McCULLOUOH:  Our  final  congres- 
sional speaker  will  discuss  the  Capitol  as  a 
symbol  of  representative  democracy.  It  is  my 
great  privilege  to  introduce  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

The  Speaker:  Thank  you.  Mr.  McCullough. 
Two  centuries  ago  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States.  George  Washington,  came  to 
this  site  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  Cap- 
itol. We  are  deeply  honored  that  the  forty- 
second  president  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
turned to  help  us  celebrate. 

And  to  you.  Mr.  President,  and  to  the  Vice 
President,  and  to  the  Joint  Congressional 
leadership,  and  to  Justice  Blackmun.  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  to  all  the  archi- 
tects, workers,  and  engineers,  and  to  the 
wonderful  crew  of  the  helicopter  and  all  who 
placed  Freedom  back  on  her  perch  today,  and 
to  Rita  Dove,  and  to  all  the  citizens  who  con- 
tributed by  the  purchase  of  their  commemo- 
rative coins  to  the  elevation  of  Freedom 
today,  we  thank  you  for  coming  to  make  this 
a  celebration  of  America.  (Applause.) 

This  Capitol,  this  majestic  architectural 
metaphor  for  the  growth  of  a  nation,  adorned 
by  the  Statue  of  Freedom,  is  a  symbol  of  an 
extraordinary  experiment  in  representative 
democracy,  and  a  beacon  to  people  around 
the  world  who  seek  equal  rights,  justice,  and 
freedom. 

Today,  the  103rd  Congress  meets  here,  and 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  forty-ninth  Speak- 
er of  the  House.  But.  in  November  of  1800. 
Theodore  Sedgwick  of  Massachusetts,  the 
seventh  Speaker,  came  with  representatives 
fl-om  the  sixteen  United  States  to  a  wilder- 
ness town  of  woodland,  swamp,  and  half-fin- 
ished buildings  to  convene  the  Sixth  Con- 
gress in  the  new  Capitol  where  masons  were 
still  working  on  the  first  sections  of  the 
building. 

As  I  stand  here  and  look  westward.  I  can 
see  what  Speaker  Sedgwick  could  only  Imag- 
ine—a vista  of  the  two  hundred  years  of  de- 
mocracy—the monuments  and  museums  that 
trace  the  political  and  cultural  history  of 
this  nation  stretched  out  before  us.  When 
Speaker  Sedgwick  looked  westward  in  1800. 
he  could  see  only  the  plans  of  Pierre 
L'Enfant  beginning  to  take  shape  from  the 
forest,  and  the  White  House  in  the  distance. 

When  he  convened  the  Sixth  Congress,  only 
one  wing  of  the  original  Capitol  was  finished, 
but  its  majesty  and  all  that  it  represents 
were  already  set  in  stone.  American  democ- 
racy was  In  its  infancy.  This  building  was  in 
progress,  and  both  have  sometimes  grace- 


fully, and  sometimes  not  so  gracefully,  ad- 
justed to  the  changing  tides  of  history.  The 
Capitol  has  survived  war  and  destruction.  It 
has  survived  restoration,  reconstruction,  and 
redesign.  It  is.  in  fact,  an  amalgamation  of 
many  buildings,  fashioned  from  many  mate- 
rials— from  limestone  to  cast  iron,  sandstone 
to  steel,  marble,  and  brick. 

In  so  many  ways  the  Capitol,  with  the 
Statue  of  Freedom  on  its  dome,  symbolizes 
not  just  who  we  are  as  a  people,  but  what  we 
are  as  a  nation:  a  diverse  people  unified 
under  one  lasting  principle  that  today  we 
have  raised  above  everything  else:  "Free- 
dom." 

Under  the  watchful  eye  of  Freedom,  In  this 
temple  of  democracy,  echo  the  voices  of  his- 
tory—voices that  rose  to  the  challenges  of 
war  and  peace,  slavery  and  freedom,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  itself— voices 
of  courage,  dedication,  sacrifice,  and  honor 
that  shaped  this  Nation. 

Speaker  Theodore  Sedgwick  could  never 
have  imagined  today's  vision  from  Capitol 
Hill- the  National  Gallery,  the  Museum  of 
American  History,  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
the  Air  and  Space  Museum  •  •  *.  And.  above 
all.  the  Capitol  itself,  the  importance  of 
which  was  most  dramatically  felt  In  1865 
when  delegations  representing  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  Confed- 
eracy met  on  shipboard  at  Hampton  Roads  to 
discuss  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

At  that  historic  moment,  the  first  thing 
former  Senator  Hunter  of  Virginia,  who  rep- 
resented the  Confederacy,  said  to  Secretary 
of  State  William  Seward  was.  "How  is  the 
Capitol?  Is  it  finished?" 

Like  democracy  this  Capitol  will  never  be 
finished.  It  is  a  work  in  progress— a  moving 
picture  of  a  dynamic  government.  In  the  new 
book.  The  United  States  Capitol,  by  Fred  and 
Suzy  Maroon,  published  this  year  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial.  Is  this  quote: 

"Over  the  course  of  its  two  hundred  year 
history  the  United  States  Capitol  has  grown, 
sometimes  fitfully  and  sometimes  grace- 
fully, from  being  the  mere  symbol  of  an  idea 
«  •  *  to  being  a  cherished  monument  that 
embodies  the  nation's  rich  remembrance  of 
the  past,  and  high  hopes  for  the  future.  In 
that  respect,  it  is  timeless." 

I  now  have  the  honor  to  present  a  special 
edition  and  bound  version  of  that  book  to 
our  most  distinguished  speaker  and  our  most 
distinguished  guest.  It  is  my  high  honor  and 
great  privilege  to  present  to  you  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  [Sustained  ap- 
plause.) 

The  F>resident:  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Vice  President.  Distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Mr. 
Justice  Blackmun  My  fellow  Americans. 

We  come  here  today  to  celebrate  the  two- 
hundredth  birthday  of  this  great  building, 
the  cornerstone  of  our  republic.  We  come 
here  to  watch  our  Capitol  made  whole  130 
years  after  the  beautiful  Statue  of  Freedom 
was  first  raised  above  this  Capitol. 

This  is  a  moment  of  unity  in  this  great 
city  of  ours  so  often  known  for  its  conflicts. 
In  this  moment,  we  all  agree,  we  know  in  our 
minds  and  feel  in  our  hearts  the  words  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  in  the  first  inau- 
gural address  ever  given  on  these  grounds. 
He  said  that  people  of  little  faith  were  doubt- 
ful about  America's  future,  but  he  believed 
our  government  was  the  world's  best  hope. 

What  was  that  hope?  The  hope  that  still 
endures  that  In  this  country  every  man  and 
woman  without  regard  to  race  or  region  or 
station  in  life  would  have  the  freedom  to  live 
up  to  the  fullest  of  his  or  her  God-given  po- 
tential:  the  hope  that  every  citizen  would 


get  from  government  not  a  guarantee  but 
the  promise  of  an  opportunity;  to  do  one's 
best:  to  have  an  equal  chance:  for  the  most 
humble  and  the  most  well  bom.  to  do  what 
God  meant  for  them  to  be  able  to  do. 

That  hope  was  almost  dashed  In  the  great 
Civil  War— when  the  Statue  of  Freedom  was 
raised.  Many  people  questioned  whether 
Abraham  Lincoln  should  permit  this  work  to 
go  on.  But  he  said  during  the  war.  when  so 
many  thought  our  country  would  come  to  an 
end  that,  if  people  see  the  Capitol  going  on. 
it  Is  a  sign  we  intend  the  Union  to  go  on. 

In  1865  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  the  first  In- 
augural address  ever  given  under  the  Statue 
of  Freedom.  And  he  said. 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all.  with  firmness  in  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in  •  *  * ." 

And  in  that,  the  greatest  of  all  presidential 
inaugural  addresses.  Abraham  Lincoln  gave 
us  our  charge  for  today.  For  the  work  of 
keeping  the  hope  of  America  alive  never  fin- 
ishes. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  be  mere  stewards 
of  our  inheritance.  We  must  always  be  the 
architects  of  its  renewal.  The  Capitol  is  here 
after  two-hundred  years,  this  beautiful  Stat- 
ue of  Freedom  can  be  raised,  renewed  after 
130  years,  because  our  forbearers  never 
stopped  thinking  about  tomorrow. 

We  require  the  freedom  to  preserve  what  is 
best  and  the  freedom  to  change,  the  freedom 
to  explore,  the  freedom  to  build,  the  freedom 
to  grow.  My  fellow  Americans.  I  tell  you 
that  perhaps  the  biggest  of  our  problems 
today  is  that  too  many  of  our  people  no 
longer  believe  the  future  can  be  better  than 
the  past.  And  too  many  others,  most  of  them 
young,  have  no  connection  to  the  future 
whatever  because  the  present  is  so  chaotic. 
But  the  future,  the  future,  has  a  claim  on  all 
of  us. 

We  have,  because  of  our  birthright  as 
Americans,  a  moral  obligation  to  face  the 
day's  challenges  and  to  make  tomorrow  bet- 
ter than  today.  All  we  really  owe  to  this 
great  country  after  200  years  is  to  make  sure 
that  200  years  from  now  this  building  will 
still  be  here  and  our  grandchildren  many 
generations  in  the  future  will  be  here  to  cele- 
brate it  anew. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  all.  [Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum  having  been  ques- 
tioned, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MosELEY-BRAUN).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Are  we  open  for 
matters  as  if  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
correct. 


is 


PROHIBITION  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
LOBBYING 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
have  a  number  of  responsibilities  here. 
One  of  my  new  ones  is  to  be  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  Appropria- 
tions    Subcommittee     on     Commerce, 
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Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary  and  relat- 
ed agencies.  Within  the  purview  of  that 
subcommittee  lies  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  entire  Depart- 
ment gets  its  funding  through  that 
subcommittee's  appropriations  bill. 

In  that  light,  I  have  a  statement  that 
I  would  like  to  make  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  know  what  I  have  requested  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Yesterday,  the  President  presented 
to  the  Congress  his  legislative  proposal 
for  health  care  reform.  There  will  be  a 
lot  of  debate  on  this  issue  in  the  com- 
ing year  in  the  Congress,  on  the  air- 
waves, and  in  the  print  media.  It  is  a 
verT  complex  issue,  and  we  will  be 
looking  to  many  people  for  informa- 
tion on  it,  and  analysis  of  it.  The  Presi- 
dent's health  care  plan  will  be  part  of 
that  as  will  other  health  plans. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the 
administration  may  be  using  funds 
that  were  appropriated  to  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  indirectly  lobby  in 
favor  of  this  plan  which  I  think  may 
very,  very  well  be  a  violation  of  the 
provision  of  law  that  prohibits  the  use 
of  such  funds  for  lobbying  activities.  I 
hope  the  administration  will  look  into 
this.  I  make  no  accusations  as  to  why 
they  did  it  or  whether  some  might  not 
even  have  known  that  the  law  existed. 
But  I  think  the  facts  are  pretty  clear, 
and  so  is  the  law. 

Section  1913  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
United  States  Code  states: 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall  be  used  directly 
or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any  printed  or  writ- 
ten material  or  other  device  intended  or  de- 
signed to  influence  any  Member  of  Congress, 
to  favor  or  oppose  by  vote  or  otherwise  any 
legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congress 
whether  before  or  after  the  Introduction  of 
any  bill  proposing  such  legislation  or  appro- 
priation. 

Last  month  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  prepared  and  published  a 
brochure  entitled  "The  Health  Secu- 
rity Act:  Benefits  for  Business."  This 
brochure  is  not  a  general  description  of 
existing  health  care  plans,  their  impact 
on  small  businessmen  and  women.  It  is 
not  an  informational  brochure  discuss- 
ing various  options  for  health  care  for 
the  future.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a 
publication  advocating  the  President's 
health  care  plan,  a  plan  I  might  add 
which  was  not  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress until  yesterday.  The  brochure  in- 
cludes numerous  references  to  the 
Health  Security  Act  and  clearly  is  in- 
tended to  be  part  of  the  effort  to  gen- 
erate political  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's health  care  legislation. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  brochure,  a 
letter  from  the  President  is  included 
which  states  in  part. 

The  battle  for  health  care  reform  will  be 
fierce.  Special  interests  who  benefit  from  the 
current  system  will  try  to  drown  out  your 


voice  and  keep  us  on  a  road  that  will  only  In- 
crease your  costs  and  decrease  America's 
competitiveness. 

The  clear  implication  is  that  those 
who  oppose  the  President's  health  care 
plan  in  whole  or  in  part  are  part  of 
these  special  interests.  The  SBA  is  also 
establishing  a  toll-free  number  to  pro- 
vide information  not  on  health  care  in 
general,  but  on  the  Health  Security 
Act  in  particular.  A  memorandum  sent 
by  the  agency  to  staff  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  states,  "We  are  plan- 
ning to  provide  interested  small  busi- 
nesses preliminary  estimates  of  health 
care  costs  and  coverage  under  the 
Health  Security  Act  through  a  1-800  in- 
forrnation  line." 

Again,  Madam  President,  this  is  an 
explicit  effort  to  generate  support  for 
the  President's  Health  Security  Act 
with  the  use  of  appropriated  funds.  In 
some  ways  this  is  a  minor  matter.  The 
amount  of  direct  Federal  funds  in- 
volved in  printing  and  distributing  this 
material  probably  does  not  exceed 
$100,000.  However,  it  is  troubling  that 
this  administration  has  attempted  to 
use  this  brochure  to  influence  the  pub- 
lic debate  and  indirectly  lobby  for  its 
legislative  package  by  using  the  scarce 
resources  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration that  many  of  us  I  am  sure 
would  think  could  be  better  used  for 
other  purposes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  10,000  of 
these  brochures  were  provided  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  for 
distribution  and  dissemination.  Clear- 
ly, the  SBA  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment intend  that  these  brochures  be 
used  for  political  purposes. 

This  administration  took  office  pro- 
fessing to  believe  in  high  ethical  stand- 
ards for  public  officials.  And  I  do  not 
know,  frankly,  whether  this  incident 
illustrates  mere  incompetence.  It  may 
very  well  be  that.  Or  is  it  an  attempt 
to  influence  the  political  debate  and 
thereby  the  Congress?  In  either  case,  I 
ask  that  Secretary  Brown  and  Small 
Business  Administrator  Erskine 
Bowles  to  repudiate  this  effort  and  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  cease  using 
appropriated  funds  to  print  and  distrib- 
ute this  brochure. 

Madam  President,  Republicans  are 
interested  in  a  bipartisan,  cooperative 
effort  to  reach  a  compromise  on  health 
care  reform.  I  think  I  heard  that  said 
by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
yesterday.  I  think  I  heard  it  said  un- 
equivocally by  our  President.  Efforts 
by  the  administration  to  make  this  a 
partisan  political  debate,  and  turn  it 
into  that,  do  not  help  us  reach  that 
end. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
letters  I  sent  to  Secretary  Brown  and 
Administrator  Bowles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  well  as  a 
memorandum  from  the  SBA  on  the 
costs  and  distribution  of  this  brochure, 
the  pages  of  the  brochure,  and  the 
memo  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 


istration to  John  Shank,  the  Repub- 
lican clerk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS, 

Washington.  DC,  October  27. 1993. 
Hon.  Ron  Brown. 

Secretary   of  Commerce.   Department   of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  possible  problem 
involving  material  being  printed  and  distrib- 
uted jointly  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  two  agencies  have  prepared  a  brochure 
entitled  "The  Health  Security  Act",  a  copy 
of  which  Is  enclosed.  The  brochure  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  President's  health  care  plan, 
which  as  you  know  has  just  been  formally 
transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  this  brochure  with  appro- 
priated funds  may  violate  the  provisions  of 
18  U.S.C.  1913.  which  stats  that  "(n)o  part  of 
the  money  appropriated  by  any  enactment  of 
Congress  shall  ...  be  used  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  pay  for  any  .  .  .  printed  or  written 
material,  or  other  device,  intended  or  de- 
signed to  Influence  In  any  manner  a  Member 
of  Congress,  to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or 
otherwise,  any  legislation  or  appropriation 
by  Congress". 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  review  this  mat- 
ter Immediately  and.  if  you  determine  the 
above  provision  of  law  is  being  violated:  (1) 
take  action  to  identify  those  individuals  who 
may  have  been  involved  in  said  violation: 
and  (2)  cease  further  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  brochure. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely. 

Pete  V.  Domenici. 
Ranking    Minority    Member,    Subcommittee 
on  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judi- 
ciary and  related  agencies. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington.  DC.  October  27. 1993. 
Hon.  Erskine  B.  Bowles. 
Administrator.  Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Ad.ministrator  Bowles:  I  am  writing 
to  bring  to  your  attention  a  possible  problem 
involving  material  being  printed  and  distrib- 
uted jointly  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  two  agencies  have  prepared  a  brochure 
entitled  "The  Health  Security  Act",  a  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed.  The  brochure  Is  a  de- 
scription of  the  President's  health  care  plan, 
which  as  you  know  has  just  been  formally 
transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  this  brochure  with  appro- 
priated funds  may  violate  the  provisions  of 
18  U.S.C.  1913.  which  states  that  "(n)o  part  of 
the  money  appropriated  by  any  enactment  of 
Congress  shall  ...  be  used  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  pay  for  any  .  .  .  printed  or  written 
material,  or  other  device,  intended  or  de- 
signed to  influence  in  any  manner  a  Member 
of  Congress,  to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or 
otherwise,  any  legislation  or  appropriation 
by  Congress". 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  review  this  mat- 
ter immediately  and,  if  you  determine  the 
above  provision  of  law  Is  being  violated:  1) 
take  action  to  identify  those  individuals  who 
may  have  been  involved  in  said  violation; 
and  2)  cease  further  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  this  brochure. 
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Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely. 

Pete  v.  Domenici. 
Ranking  Minority  Member  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary and  related  agencies. 

U.S.  Small  Business  administration, 

Washington.  DC.  October  8.  1993. 
To:  John  Shank 
From.  Kris  Swedln 
Re;  Questions  on  Brochure. 

This  is  in  response  to  your  Inquiry  on  a 
brochure  "The  Health  Security  Act— Bene- 
fits to  Business."  This  publication  was  cre- 
ated jointly  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration asiA  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
educate  the  business  community,  and  small 
firms  in  particular,  about  the  proposed 
Health  Security  Act  and  Its  estimated  effect 
on  their  businesses. 

Our  initial  publication  order  was  for  150.000 
copies  which  were  produced  between  Sept. 
27-29  and  delivered  to  SBA  offices  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  other  organi- 
zations committed  to  distributing  them,  for 
informational  purposes,  to  small  business 
owners  (see  enclosure).  We  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  Government  Printing  Office  bill 
for  this  order  but  they  estimate  it  to  be 
167.000.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
agreed  to  reimburse  SBA  for  their  portion  of 
the  order,  about  25.000  copies. 

The  demand  for  this  information  brochure 
has  been  very  high  from  our  field  offices  and 
we  have  ordered  a  second  printing  of  50,000 
copies  which  we  expect  to  receive  soon  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $15,000.  We  are  also  making 
the  brochure  available  for  reading  and 
downloading  through  SBA's  On-Llne  elec- 
tronic bulletin  board.  This  E-mail  service 
represents  no  additional  cost  to  the  Agency 
beyond  the  initial  set-up  work,  which  was 
handled  by  SBA  staff. 

In  addition  we  are  planning  to  provide  to 
interested  small  businesses  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  health  care  costs  and  coverage 
under  the  Health  Security  Act  through  a  "1- 
800"  information  line  similar  to  SBAs  exist- 
ing Answer  Desk.  To  date,  we  have  outfitted 
a  room  for  this  information  service  with  on- 
hand  computers  and  miscellaneous  purchases 
of  related  devices  such  as  telephones  and  a 
FAX  server.  All  of  this  equipment  will  be 
used  within  SBA  at  the  conclusion  of  this  in- 
formation service  project. 

As  you  know,  health  care  reform  Is  a  com- 
plex Issue  which  will  have  significant  effects 
on  small  business.  I  believe  it  Is  Incumbent 
on  SBA  to  provide  our  customers  with  the 
most  current,  accurate  and  objective  Infor- 
mation available  to  us.  The  Health  Security 
Act  brochure,  our  1-800  information  service. 
and  the  efforts  of  our  staff  in  working  on 
this  issue  are  Intended  to  do  just  that. 
Distribution  of  brochure— The  Health  Security 
Act:  Benefits  for  Business 

Department  of  Commerce  23.800 

Congressional  Offices  (with  Com- 
merce)    5.000 

SBA  Regional  Offices 10.000 

SBA  District  Offices  53.000 

SBA  Branch  Offices  6,300 

Portland.  OR  (town  hall  meeting)  350 
Cleveland.  OH  (town  hall  meet- 
ing)    350 

Des  Moines.  lA  District  Office  400 

New  York  District  Office  400 

Houston.  TX  District  Office 500 

Houston,  TX  (town  hall  meeting)  350 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  400 

Other     Executive     Department*/ 
Agencies  300 


SBA  Congressional  Office  

White  House  Office  of  Commu- 
nications   

White  House  Office  of  Public  Li- 
aison   

Democratic  National  Committee 

Mailing  to  SCORE.  SBDCs  and 
WBOs  

(Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives, Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers.  Women's  Busi- 
ness Organizations)  Mailings  to 
miscellaneous  small  business 
trade  associations  

Costs  Incurred  to  date: 

Printing     (from     OPO     esti- 
mates)   

Telephone  amd  headsets  

FAX  server  

FAX  lines 

Phone  lines  and  cabling 

FAX  machines  (2)  

'  Equipment  will  be  retained  for  SBA  u«e. 


6.100 

1.000 

4.000 
10.000 

15.200 


1.200 


S82.000 

>  5.000 
> 4.000 

400 

>  2.000 
17.000 


The  Health  SECinuTV  A<rr— BENEFrrs  for 
Business 

The  Health  Security  Act  preserves  our  em- 
ployer-based, privately -financed  system  of 
health  care.  It  will  control  the  costs  that  are 
hurting  American  businesses'  ability  to  compete. 
And  it  will  help  small  business  owners  provide 
affordable  insurance  for  themselves,  their  em- 
ployees, and  thetr  /amiaej.— President  Bill 

CXINTON. 

MY  Fellow  Americans:  Every  American 
must  have  the  security  of  comprehensive 
health  care  benefiu  that  can  never  be  taken 
away.  That's  what  our  health  security  plan 
is  all  about. 

America's  private  sector  is  known  for  its 
ability  to  create  permanent,  productive,  pri- 
vate-sector jobs,  and  offers  many  benefits. 
Including  health  care  coverage,  to  workers. 
But  that  ability  has  been  threatened  in  re- 
cent years  by  rising  health  care  costs. 

The  Health  Security  Act  reaffirms  an 
American  principle:  that  our  high-quality 
health  care  system  should  be  rooted  in  the 
private  sector  and  should  respond  to  market 
forces. 

The  Health  Security  Act  preserves  our  em- 
ployer-based, privately  financed  system  of 
health  care.  It  will  control  the  costs  that  are 
hurting  American  businesses'  ability  to  com- 
pete. And  It  will  help  small  business  owners 
provide  affordable  Insurance  for  themselves, 
their  employees,  and  their  families. 

This  brochure  explains  what  our  health  se- 
curity plan  will  provide  and  why  we  think  It 
Is  so  important. 

The  battle  for  health  care  reform  will  be 
fierce.  The  special  Interests  who  benefit  from 
the  current  system  will  try  to  drown  out 
your  voice  and  keep  us  on  a  road  that  will 
only  increase  your  costs  and  decrease  Ameri- 
ca's competitiveness. 

If  you  speak  out  and  together  we  accept 
the  challenge  and  responsibility,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  provide  affordable  health 
care  to  every  American. 

BILL  CLINTON. 
THE  AMERICAN  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 

The  crisis 
Coverage 
One  out  of  four  Americans— 63  million  peo- 
ple—will lose  their  health  Insurance  for  some 
period  during  the  next  two  years.  Today, 
more  than  2  million  Americans  lose  their  in- 
surance each  month. 

Losing  or  changing  a  job  often  means  los- 
ing your  health  Insurance,  and  becoming  111 


or  living  with  a  chronic  medical  condition 
can  mean  not  being  able  to  buy  Insurance  at 

all. 
No  civilized  society  can  justify  this. 

Cost 
Left  unchecked,  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
rising  health  care  costs  will  consume  nearly 
60  percent  of  all  businesses'  pre-tax  profit. 
This  spiraling  growth  in  costs  robs  workers 
of  wages,  fuels  the  federal  deficit  and  puts  af- 
fordable health  care  out  of  reach  for  millions 
of  Americans. 

Complexity 
The  excessive  paperwork  now  required  by 
the  system  confuses  and  frustrates  doctors, 
nurses,  patients,  hospitals  and  employers. 
Bureaucracy  drives  up  costs  and  takes  time 
away  from  direct  patient  care.  So  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  number  of  health  care  ad- 
ministrators Is  growing  four  times  more 
quickly  than  the  number  of  doctors  In  the 
U.S. 

The  response 
Security 
The    Health    Security    Act    provides    all 
Americans  with  a  guaranteed  comprehensive 
benefits  package  of  medical  services  deliv- 
ered  In   hosplUls.   clinics,    professional    of- 
fices,  and  community   health  centers.   The 
Health  Security  Act  provides  employers  and 
employees  with  health  care  they  can  afford, 
regardless  of  their  circumstances. 
Savings 
Health  care  costs  are   rising  faster  than 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  That  rate  of 
growth  In  health  care  costs  robs  workers  of 
wages,  reduces  business  investment  capital, 
fuels  the  federal  budget  deficit,  and  puts  af- 
fordable care  out  of  reach  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

Simplicity 
With  a  uniform,  comprehensive  benefits 
package  offered  to  all  Americans,  businesses 
and  consumers  will  no  longer  be  faced  with  a 
confusing  array  of  policies  and  forms.  Em- 
ployers will  be  relieved  of  the  administrative 
responsibility  for  wading  through  health 
care  plans,  negotiating  competitive  pre- 
miums and  administering  claims.  A  simple 
billing  format  that  converts  the  current 
paper-based  claims  process  to  a  computer- 
ized, electronic  system  will  cut  costs  and 
time. 

Examples 
Today:   Charles,   an   electronic  equipment 
manufacturer,  pays  $420,000  a  year  for  health 
Insurance.  He  has  130  employees  and  pays  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $28,600. 

Reform:  Charles'  premium  cost  will  be,  at 
most,  $293,722  (7.9  percent  of  his  payroll), 
saving  him  $126,278.  And  his  employees  will 
have  rock-soUd,  comprehensive  health  care. 

Today:  Danlta  and  her  husband  have  a 
small  construction  company  and  they  pay 
$6,000  a  year  for  health  Insurance.  She  and 
her  husband  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
$12,500  each. 

Reform:  Their  premium  costs  will  be  at 
most  $1,100  (4.4  percent  of  payroll),  saving 
them  $4,900.  In  fact,  DanlU  could  provide  in- 
surance for  4  additional  employees  and  their 
families  for  what  It  costs  her  to  Insure  her 
family  today. 

The  problem 
All  Americans,  those  who  have  health  In- 
surance and  those  who  do  not.  understand 
that  serious  problems  exist   In   the   health 
care  system: 

Thirty-seven  million  Americans  have  no 
Insurance  at  all.  Another  22  million  have  in- 
adequate coverage. 
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One  out  of  four — or  63  million— Americans  How  It  Works  Guarantees  that  no  employer  In  a  regional 

will  lose  health  Insurance  for  some  period  The  Act  builds  on  our  employer-based,  pri-  alliance  will  pay  more  than  7.9  percent  of 

during  the  next  two  years.  vately  financed  system  of  health  care.  Em-  payroll   (In   many   cases,   employers'  actual 

Losing  or  changing  a  job  often  means  los-  pioyers  and  consumers  will  band  together  in  premium  costs  will  be  below  7.9  percent  of 

ing  Insurance.  Becoming  111  or  living  with  a  large  purchasing  pools  to  strengthen  their  Payroll  and  the  cap  will  act  only  as  a  ceiling 

chronic  medical  condition  can  mean  losing  bargaining  power  In  the  marketplace.  Health  °^  costs); 

Insurance  coverage  or  not  being  able  to  ob-  providers  will  be  forced  to  compete  for  busl-  Offers  greater  discounts  (30%  to  80%)  to 
Uln  It  at  all.  ness,  leading  to  lower  prices  and  Improved  ^'^^  smallest  businesses  and  to  low  wage  em- 
Health  care  costs  are  rising  faster  than  quality.  This  will  shift  the  power  of  the  mar-  P'oyees;  ^^  ^  ,  ,  .  , 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Left  un-  ketplace  In  favor  of  employers  and  their  em-  „i^f  !f  ?  ^^^  ''"^'"^  '^^""'^  ""^J?^^^'  *"•* 
checked,  rising  health  care  costs  will  pjoyees  medium-sized  companies  through  their  par- 
consume  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Increase  in  r, »«  h^w,  •.  ci^,  ticipatlon  In  health  alliances; 
the  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  for  each  ,  ,  tverybody  s  Role  Ends  Insurance  abuse:  no  more  occupa- 
American  for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  Costs  Implementation  will  be  managed  at  the  tlonal  redlining,  restrictions  on  pre-existing 
are  projected  to  grow  from  14  percent  of  the  '°«=*1  '^^^l  ^y  employers,  employees  and  the  conditions,  or  discrimination  against  small 
GDP  to  19  percent   even  without  any  exoan-  states.   This   will   create   Hexiblllty   at   the  businesses; 

slon  of  coverage  to  insure  all  Americans,  ^^ate  level  for  employers  and  employees  to  Allows   larger  employers   to   continue   to 

Bureuacracy    now    overwhelms   employers  <lesign  and  control  the  local  health  care  sys-  manage  their  own  health  care  Insurance  pro- 

and  health   providers  and   drives  up  costs,  ^em.  An  Independent  National  Health  Board  ^rrams; 

Studies  show  that  a  sUmificant  amount  of  a^^^s  as  the  board  of  directors  for  the  health  Reduces  the  burden  of  early  retiree  health 

htuaies  snow  tnat  a  signiiicant  amount  01  ,         settlnir  national  standards  for  care    costs    by    supporting    the    employer's 

the  cost  of  running  a  typical  doctor's  office  care  system,  setting  national  SLanaaros  lor  of  earlv  retiree  nrpmiums  anrt 

or  a  hospital  Is  administrative  comprehensive    benefits,    quality    and   cost.  p  ^  °'        tv,  '^etiree  premiums,  ana 

Quality  is  uneven.  Because  no  clear  stand-  Health  plans  must  meet  national  standards  workere^comMns^tlon    *"*"    P"*"""™    for 

ards  define  best  medical  practice,  lack  of  in-  on   coverage,   quality    and   access   to   care.  increases  consumer  awareness  of  the  cost 

formation  and  inadequate  attention  to  pre-  communities  will  tailor  the  new  system  to  ^^^^j  quauty  of  health-care 

ventlon    make    the    quality    of   health    care  local  needs  and  conditions,  opening  the  way  Reduces  the  administrative  burden  on 

across  America  uneven.  Employers  and  con-  for  local  innovation  within  a  national  frame-  '^^'^'"'^^  "^    ftw.^esies 

sumers  have   no   reliable   Information   with  work.  Tn^~       h  cin.>cQ<>     r                      i       >,        r 

which  to  measure  the  quality  of  their  health  How  Will  the  Cost  of  Health  Premiums  Be  Paid?  ,„i^„  r;^  .  kUTihL.^^  ,^^„^f  ^  i''        °h 

^  PI  forms  and  a  bewildering  array  of  rules  and 

^^t:„^r.^^^  f^-  1^ f„ „„^->  io  i„„.i„„„„fo  fc-mployers  reviews.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  num- 

Coverage  for  long-term  care  is  inadequate.  u^der  reform,  employers  contribute  80  per-  ber  of  health  care  administrators  Is  growing 

r^/n  ^^  f"  ,>'^     V.    Americans  enter  ^ent  of  the  insurance  premiums,  calculated  four  times  more  quickly  than  the  number  of 

extended  care  facilities  when  they  would  pre-  on  the  weighted  average  premiums  among  doctors  in  this  country 

fer   to   remain   at   home.    Families   exhaust  health  plans  In  their  area.  The   Health   Security   Act  will   eliminate 

their  resources  trying  to  provide  care  for  rel-  Under  the  Health  Security  Act.  employer  much  of  the  administrative  burden  of  provld- 

atives.  contributions   for   Insurance   premiums   are  ing  health  care  coverage,  because  It: 

Many    Americans    cannot    obtain    quality  capped  at  7.9  percent  of  payroll.  The  cost  of  Provides  a  single,  comprehensive  benefits 

care.   In  many   rural   and  Inner-clty  areas,  providing  health  coverage  declines  for  most  package,  eliminating  the  need  for  tlme-con- 

shortages  of  doctors,   clinics  and  hospitals  firms    that    currently     provide     Insurance,  suming  annual  reviews  of  benefits  packages: 

prevent  Americans   from  obtaining  quality  smaller  businesses  (those  with  fewer  than  50  Establishes  regional  alliances  which  will 

health  care.  employees)  with  low  wages  will  receive  dis-  enjoy   tremendous   economies  of  scale   and 

Fraud  and  abuse  cheat  everyone.  Exorbi-  counts  of  between  30  percent  to  80  percent  which  will  assume  much  of  the  adminlstra- 

tant   charges,    fraud   and   abuse    undermine  compared  to  what  the  average  big  business  "ve  burden  currently  borne  by  businesses; 

both  quality  and  access  to  care,  and  cost  $80  pays  Consolidates    reimbursement    and    claims 

billion  each  year— nearly  10  cents  of  every  _      .  submissions  Into  a  simple,  easy-to-use  for- 

dollar  spent  on  health  care.  hmpioyees  ^^^.  ^^^ 

Everything  that  Is  wrong  with  the  Amer-  Employees  pay  the  difference  between  the  Includes  the  health  care  portions  of  work- 

ican  health  care  system  Is  threatening  ev-  employer  contribution  and  the  premium  of  ers'  compensation  and  auto  personal  Injury, 

erythlng  that  is  right  with  the  system.  We  t,heir  chosen  health  plan.  If  they  choose  a  Finances  the  new  system  responsibly  and  fairly 

must  fix  the  system,  while  presenting  every  Plan  that  charges  an  average  premium,  they  ^^  present  system  Is  Inequitable  and  un- 

American's  right  to  choose  a  doctor  and  ob-  may  pay  up  to  20  percent,  unless  their  em-  f^j^ly  penalizes  companies  currently  provid- 

taln   hlgh-quallty   care,    before    the   system  Ployer  chooses  to  make  a  higher  contribu-  j^^  health  Insurance  to  their  employees.  The 

self-destructs.  tion.  Health  Security  Act  seeks  to  lift  that  bur- 

Small  businesses  face  higher  administrative  ^^ow  Employees  Participate  den. 

costs  Every    employee    will    receive    their   own  The  Health  Security  Act  injects  fairness 

As  much  as  40  cents  of  every  dollar  which  Health  Security  Card  which  will  provide  ac-  into  the  system,  shifting  power  In  the  mar- 
small  businesses  spend  on  health  Insurance  cess  to  high  quality,  comprehensive  health  ketplace  In  favor  of  employers  and  their  em- 
Is  consumed  by  administrative  costs,  care  that  can  never  be  taken  away.  ployees: 

Firm  size  and  Administrative  costs  as  a  Caps  on  employer  contributions  ^o^y-  employers  who  insure  their  employ- 

nprrpntjurpnf  piftim<;hv  firm  <!i7P-  ,.                        .v          h     , ..  „      ,  ees  bear  a  large  "cost  Shift,     amounting  to 

percentage  oi  Claims  Dy  iirm  size.  [Average  wage  in  thousands  of  dollars]  ,<,c   ujiii^.,     r..^...    n,o   ..n<..o....ori     tTr.H.>>   >« 

1  to  4.  40  percent;  20  to  49.  25  percent;  100  to  i        -«      -«                                      '  $25  billion,   from  the  uninsured.   Under  re- 

499,  16  percent;  more  than  10,000  5.5  percent.  ^  ,„  ,,,                                                            T^  ^°^k  ^^^\  ^'"^^"  '^  "^^'*- 

„              »0  to  JIJ 3.5  Today.  In  many  cases,  one  employer  pays 

WHAT  IS  THE  HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT?              $12  to  $15  4.4  the  entire  Insurance  bill  for  a  family,  while 

Overview                                    *ib '^°  to?  co  the  employer  of  a  worker's  spouse  pays  noth- 

The  Health   Security   Act  will   guarantee     J^j  ^°  ~  ^  j  Ing  at  all.  Under  reform,  the  costs  for  faml- 

comprehenslve  health  coverage  for  all  Amer-     M4  nins     79  lies  are  spread  over  all  firms. 

leans    and    legal    residents,    regardless    of        J^       ""; ;. ;" '^ " ' ""  ,    _  As  In   the  private  sector,   the  growth  In 

health  or  employment  status.   Health  cov-  omaii  urms  (fewer  than  50  workers):  Caps  major  government  programs.  Including  Med- 

erage    will    continue    without    Interruption  ^""^  P^&ced  on   their  premium  contnbutlon  icare  and  Medicaid,  will  be  restrained, 

whether  Americans  change  or  lose  their  jobs,  ranging  from  3.5  percent  of  payroll   to  no  if  the  savings  attained  through  effective 

move   become  111  or  confront  a  family  crisis  more  than  7.9  percent,  depending  on  the  av-  competition,    reductions    In    administrative 

An  employer's  ability  to  afford  premiums  for  ^TfL'l^lt^J'^t^  "l"!„,„  en     „.v.~.    m„^  ''°^^-  ^"'^  controls  on  public  spending  don't 

all  their  employees  Is  not  dependent  on  the  .„^*fl!,  f™^  '       »%h  n  7^J        .^f  .  ^'^^'^^^  '''^  spending  goals,  there  will  be.  as 

health  status  of  a  single  employee  required  to  pay  more  than  7.9  percent  of  pay-  a  backstop,  a  limit  on  the  rate  of  Increase  In 

The  Health  Security  Act  builds  on  our  cur-  ''°^JJ,Z!^}^rr'' n^^i^l^u^r^r^^^             t«  .  premiums.  This  brings  to  health  care  spend- 

rent   employer-based   system    and    asks   all  peSt  ^rtheif  SroU  cosi   SSng  on  '"^  ^^je  kind  of  cost  discipline  which  Is  com- 

Americans  and  their  employers  to  take  re-  ^^^^^  ^jze   and   averasre   wl^e    Government  '"°"P'*<=^  ">  business, 

sponslbillty  for  their  health  coverage.  In  re-  '„KL^Hf»f.„t».  ^ hlt?^!.  J^t^      Government  Maintains  the  Best  Features  of  the  Current 

..          .„  .          ^,               ._       ,,         ,  subsidies  cover  the  remainder.  c„c»o«i 

turn,  they  will  have  the  security  of  knowing  c^ystem 

that  they  will  always  be  covered.  benefits  for  business  While  the  current  patchwork  of  health  care 

The  Health  Security  Act  organizes  the  pri-  Reduces  the  cost  of  insurance  for  employers  coverage  is  expensive  and  cumbersome,  por- 

vate  market  for  health  insurance  to  create  The  Health  Security  Act  will  reduce  most  tions  of  the  current  system  do  provide  Im- 

Incentlves  for  health  plans  to  compete  on  the  employers'    direct    out-of-pocket   costs,    be-  portant  benefits  to  the  business  community 

basis  of  quality,  service  and  price.  cause  It:  and  ought  to  be  retained. 
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The  Health  Security  Act  recognizes  the 
value  of  Important  features  of  the  current 
system.  The  act: 

Offers  consumers  a  choice  of  at  least  three 
types  of  health  plans,  one  of  which  must  en- 
able employees  to  choose  their  own  doctors; 

Continues  to  make  employer  premium  pay- 
ments tax -deductible  to  employers; 

Continues  to  exclude  employer  premium 
payments  from  an  employee's  taxable  in- 
come; and 

Allows  employers  with  5.000  or  more  em- 
ployees who  self-insure  to  continue  to  man- 
age their  own  plans. 

Increases  a  Company's  Ability  to  Attract  and 
Retain  Quality  Employees 

Under  the  Health  Security  Act.  businesses 
of  all  sizes  will  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  an 
Insured  work  force;  less  absenteeism,  de- 
creased turnover,  fewer  errors  and  a  reduced 
need  for  training.  Each  of  these  elements 
translates  into  reduced  costs. 

By  offering  comprehensive  health  care  ben- 
efits, smaller  businesses  will  be  better  able 
to  compete  for  qualified  workers. 

ADDITIONAL  BENEFITS  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  plan  is  phased  in  over  a  period  of  years 
as  the  cost  of  health  care  is  brought  down. 

The  plan  provides  caps  and  discounts  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  health  insurance  so 
that  small  businesses  can  afford  to  provide 
their  employees  with  comprehensive,  real  in- 
surance coverage.  In  most  cases,  employers' 
actual  premium  costs  will  be  well  below  the 
caps,  which  serve  only  as  a  ceiling  on  pre- 
miums. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  significant  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  insurance  to  be  paid  by  the  em- 
ployee so  that  the  employee  has  the  same  in- 
centive to  hold  down  the  cost  of  health  care 
as  does  the  employer. 

The  plan  calls  for  employees  to  pay  more  if 
they  choose  more  expensive  health  plans  so 
that  the  employee  has  a  strong  incentive  to 
choose  economical  provider  groups. 

The  plan  is  combined  with  the  health  por- 
tion of  workers'  compensation  and  brings 
this  skyrocketing  expense  under  control. 

The  plan  enables  the  self-employed  to  de- 
duct 100  percent  of  the  cost  of  health  care 
coverage  from  their  taxes. 

The  plan  removes  all  the  hassle  that  small 
business  now  has  to  go  through  in  dealing 
with  insurance  companies,  and  frees  up  valu- 
able time  for  the  small  business  owner  to 
manage  and  grow  their  business. 

The  plan  removes  all  of  the  abuses  that  are 
currently  so  rampant  in  the  health  insurance 
marketplace.  If  one  worker  in  a  small  busi- 
ness, or  a  worker's  dependent,  becomes  seri- 
ously ill,  the  business  will  no  longer  see  as- 
tronomical rate  increases  or  lose  coverage 
for  the  sick  employee  or  dependent. 

The  plan  controls  the  future  rate  of  growth 
of  health  care  costs  so  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  health  insurance  costs  in  the  future 
will  increase  by  approximately  the  rate  of 
growth  of  wages,  as  opposed  to  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  that  small  businesses  have 
incurred  in  the  past. 

Most  importantly,  small  businesses  get 
rock-solid  comprehensive  coverage  and  a 
guarantee  that  they  will  never  be  in  danger 
of  losing  insurance  again. 

And  each  small  business  will  have  a 
happier,  healthier,  more  productive  work 
force. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Q.  My  company  already  offers  health  insur- 
ance that  provides  low  cost,  affordable  care. 
Will  it  be  able  to  continue  and  will  I  be  able 
to  remain  outside  of  the  health  alliance? 

A.  As  long  as  they  adhere  to  national 
standards    for    choice,    quality,    and    com- 


prehensive affordable  care,  companies  with 
more  than  5,000  employees  will  be  able  to  act 
as  their  own  health  alliances.  As  the  re- 
gional alliances  prove  their  ability  to  reduce 
costs  and  provide  high-quality  health  care, 
larger  companies  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  the  regional  alliances. 

Q.  I  provide  a  generous  health  care  plan 
today.  Won't  this  plan  require  me  to  provide 
my  employees  with  reduced  benefits? 

A.  No.  Your  employees  will  have  a  choice 
among  plans  which  offer  the  nationally  guar- 
anteed benefits  package,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  provide  your  employees  with  whatever  ad- 
ditional health  care  benefits  you  would  like. 
Q.  This  plan  sounds  complicated.  Isn't  it 
really  going  to  drive  up  my  administrative 
costs? 

A.  No.  Health  care  is  admittedly  a  com- 
plicated subject.  But  today's  health  care  sys- 
tem is  vastly  more  complex  than  this  plan. 
Administrative  costs  now  consume  a  large 
portion  of  what  all  businesses  pay  for  health 
care.  One  of  the  goals  of  this  plan  is  to  re- 
duce this  burden.  The  plan  achieves  signifi- 
cant administrative  simplification  by  using; 
one  comprehensive  benefits  package, 
a  single,  standard  form  for  insurance  reim- 
bursement claims  submission;  and 

economies  of  scale  for  businesses  pooled  in 
the  alliance. 

Q  Doesn't  this  plan  eliminate  the  tax  ben- 
efits which  I  have  today? 

A.  No.  Health  care  premium  payments  will 
continue  to  be  tax-deductible  for  employers 
and  will  not  be  included  in  your  employees' 
taxable  income.  If  you  offer  your  employees 
more  generous  benefits  than  in  the  nation- 
ally guaranteed  benefit  package,  your  pre- 
mium contributions  will  continue  to  be  tax- 
deductible  for  10  years,  as  long  as  that  plan 
was  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  1993. 

Q.  I'm  afraid  that  the  new  system  will  not 
really  control  costs— how  can  I  know  that  it 
will? 

A.  In  the  last  five  years,  health  care  costs 
for  employers  have  risen  almost  15  percent 
every  year.  Small  business  costs  have  risen 
even  more  rapidly.  That's  why  a  tough  ap- 
proach to  controlling  costs  is  a  cornerstone 
of  the  Health  Security  Act  Providing  health 
care  and  a  comprehensive  benefits  package 
to  every  American  will  cut  the  cost  of  un- 
compensated care.  Stimulating  competition. 
Increasing  consumer  awareness  of  the  cost 
and  quality  of  health  care,  streamlining  ad- 
ministration, and  changing  workers'  com- 
pensation and  auto-insurance  health  cov- 
erage will  dramatically  reduce  costs  nation- 
wide. In  addition,  premium  increases  in  the 
whole  system— including  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid—will  be  limited  as  a  backstop  to  con- 
tain costs.  This  will  bring  to  health  care  the 
kind  of  discipline  which  is  commonplace  in 
business. 

Q.  My  company  operates  in  a  number  of 
different  states.  Today,  I  provide  health  ben- 
efits for  my  employees  through  one  system. 
Under  reform,  will  I  have  to  change  the  way 
my  employees  get  coverage? 

A.  No.  Large  employers  will  be  free  to  op- 
erate as  their  own  alliances,  as  long  as  they 
adhere  to  national  standards  for  choice, 
quality,  and  comprehensive,  affordable  care. 
Small  groups  of  employees  in  distant  loca- 
tions, however,  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
receive  health  care  through  the  local  re- 
gional alliances  if  that  is  more  convenient 
and  cost-effective. 

Q.  Can  we  be  confident  that  this  plan  had 
been  analyzed  rigorously  and  that  the  fi- 
nancing is  reliable? 

A  Yes.  At  the  very  beginning  of  this  proc- 
ess, the  President  brought  together  some  of 


the  best  minds  in  the  country  to  help  design 
a  financing  package  for  health  care  reform. 
The  numbers  and  analyses  that  underline  the 
President's  proposed  plan  for  health  security 
represent  months  of  rigorous  work  by  ex- 
perts from  various  federal  agencies  for  the 
first  time.  An  outside  group  of  economists 
and  actuaries  audited  the  work  that  was 
done,  and  examined  and  validated  the  costs 
and  savings  projections.  These  cost  and  sav- 
ings projections  are  solid,  credible  and  con- 
servative. 

Q.  My  company  is  a  large  manufacturer  ex- 
periencing very  difficult  international  com- 
petition. Won't  this  plan  add  to  my  costs  and 
make  us  even  less  competitive? 

A.  In  fact,  just  the  opposite  is  true.  Today, 
many  U.S.  companies  operate  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  global  competition,  in  part  because 
of  the  costs  of  their  health  insurance.  This 
plan  is  designed  to  get  costs  under  control  by 
increasing  competition  among  health  provid- 
ers, increasing  consumer  incentives  to  re- 
duce costs,  reducing  administrative  waste, 
and  imposing  discipline  on  both  private  and 
public  health  care  spending.  Without  this 
disciplined  approach  to  cost  control,  your 
health  care  costs  will  continue  to  spiral  out 
of  control  and  make  your  competitive  posi- 
tion even  worse.  The  plan  also  lifts  the  bur- 
den of  early  retirees  from  your  company. 
Generally,  the  plan  was  specifically  designed 
to  help  control  your  costs  and  compete  glob- 
ally. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  health  care  reform 
will  drive  thousands  of  small  companies  like 
mine  out  of  business.  How  will  my  business 
be  protected? 

A.  The  Health  Security  Act  was  designed 
specifically  to  protect  small  businesses  and 
help  them  make  the  transition  to  a  system 
that  guarantees  their  families  and  employ- 
ees the  health  security  they  deserve.  Busi- 
nesses will  pay  no  more  than  7.9  percent  of 
their  payroll  for  health  care.  Most  busi- 
nesses' actual  premium  costs  will  be  less 
than  the  7.9  percent  cap.  which  serves  only 
as  a  ceiling  on  premium  payments.  Smaller 
businesses  (those  with  fewer  than  50  employ- 
ees) with  low  wages  will  receive  discounts  of 
between  30  percent  to  80  percent  compared  to 
what  the  average  big  business  pays.  Most 
businesses  that  provide  insurance  today  will 
enjoy  significant  cost  decreases.  Businesses 
with  Insurance  today  will  enjoy  affordable 
health  Insurance  for  the  first  time  ever,  cost- 
ing as  little  as  a  dollar  per  day  for  low-wage 
employers. 

Q.  I  am  a  small  business  owner  who  now 
buys  Insurance  for  my  family  and  my  em- 
ployees. What  will  this  reform  do  for  me? 

A.  Health  care  reform  will  lower  costs  for 
most  small  businesses  that  now  provide  In- 
surance to  their  employees.  Today,  you  pay 
35  percent  more  for  your  insurance  than  the 
big  companies  do  and  your  premiums  in- 
crease at  a  rate  more  than  50  percent  greater 
than  theirs  do.  After  reform,  small  busi- 
nesses with  low  wages  will  pay  between  30 
percent  and  80  percent  less  than  the  average 
big  business.  The  Health  Security  Act  will 
control  costs,  cut  the  administrative  waste 
and  paperwork  that  drive  your  premiums  up, 
and  make  Insuring  your  employees  easier 
and  more  affordable.  Small  employers  and 
others  will  join  together  In  a  health  alliance 
to  get  the  same  bargaining  power  in  dealing 
with  health  plans  that  large  companies  enjoy 
today.  In  addition,  you  and  your  family  will 
gain  the  security  of  knowing  that  you  will 
never  lose  your  insurance  coverage. 

Q.  I  own  a  small  business  and  can't  afford 
to  give  my  employees  health  insurance. 
What  will  this  plan  do  for  me? 
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A.  Small  business  owners  already  risk 
enough;  they  shouldn't  have  to  go  without 
health  Insurance  coverage,  endangering  their 
families'  health  security.  Most  small  busi- 
nesses today  provide  their  employees  with 
health  coverage.  Most  of  the  rest  would  like 
to  provide  that  benefit  but  find  it  impossible 
in  a  health  insurance  system  that  discrimi- 
nates against  them.  The  Health  Security  Act 
will  help  small  businesses  provide  Insurance 
to  employees  at  affordable  prices  through 
these  steps:  controlling  costs  and  making  in- 
surance more  affordable;  regulating  Insur- 
ance companies  and  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tory pricing  against  small  firms;  and  offering 
discounts  to  small  companies  and  their  em- 
ployees. In  the  future,  many  small  business 
owners  could  be  able  to  provide  health  insur- 
ance for  themselves  and  their  employees  for 
less  than  they  pay  for  their  family  premiums 
today. 

Q.  I  am  self-employed.  Will  I  start  to  have 
the  same  tax  advantages  as  big  companies? 

A.  Yes.  Today,  the  self-employed  can  de- 
duct only  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  their 
health  care  premium  from  their  taxes  while 
other  employers  can  deduct  100  percent.  In 
the  future,  self-employed  people  will  be 
treated  fairly  and  be  able  to  deduct  100  per- 
cent. 

Q.  Won't  I  continue  to  be  at  a  disadvantage 
to  larger  companies  in  the  purchase  and  ad- 
ministration of  my  health  care? 

A.  No.  By  pooling  with  other  employers  in 
the  regional  alliance,  you  will  enjoy  the 
economies  of  scale  in  the  purchase  and  ad- 
ministration of  health  care  that  only  the 
largest  employers  have  today.  You  also  will 
be  able  to  provide  your  employees  with  a 
health  plan  equivalent  to  what  the  biggest 
corporations  offer  today  without  being  ex- 
cluded for  pre-existing  conditions.  You  also 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  discounts  for  both 
you  and  your  employees  which  will  not  be 
available  to  the  corporate  alliances. 

Q.  I  employ  lots  of  part-time  workers.  Will 
I  be  required  to  pay  for  all  of  their  health 
care? 

A.  No.  Businesses  will  be  required  only  to 
p-iy  a  prorated  share  of  the  employer  portion 
of  the  health  care  premium  for  part-time 
workers.  Businesses  will  be  required  to  pay 
nothing  for  the  health  care  of  part-time 
workers  who  are  full-time  students  and  who 
are  under  the  age  of  23. 

Q.  My  company  hires  Independent  contrac- 
tors to  perform  many  services  for  us.  Will  I 
be  required  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  their 
health  care? 

A.  No.  Truly  Independent  contractors  are 
considered  self-employed  and  will  be  respon- 
sible for  all  the  costs  of  their  own  health 
care,  i.e..  both  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee portions. 

Q.  How  will  my  workers'  compensation 
costs  be  affected? 

A.  Medical  treatment  for  workers'  com- 
pensation claims  will  be  provided  through 
the  alliances  and  will  enjoy  the  alliances' 
cost  benefits.  As  a  result,  premium  rates, 
fraud  and  excessive  utilization  all  will  be 
dramatically  reduced. 

For  more  information 

Contact:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
14th  and  Constitution,  Washington.  DC  20230. 
Attn:  Health  Security  Act  or  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration.  409  Third  St..  SW.. 
Washington.  DC  20416.  Attn:  Health  Security 
Act. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
the  SBA  was  very  forthright.  We  asked 
them  for  that  information,  and  they 
gave  it  to  us.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  the 


information.  I  have  it.  I  have  the  bro- 
chure. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Madam  President,  are 
we  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


GULF  WAR  SYNDROME 

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  rise  today  to  report 
to  the  Senate  a  startling  development 
concerning  the  health  of  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Persian  Gulf  theater  of 
operations. 

As  chainnan  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Force  Re- 
quirements and  Personnel,  I  have  been 
closely  following  the  deteriorating  con- 
dition of  the  health  of  thousands  of 
U.S.  citizens  who  served  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict.  I  held  a  hearing  on  June 
30  in  the  Senate  during  which  both  ac- 
tive duty  and  members  of  our  reserve 
forces  testified  about  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  gulf  war  syndrome.  At 
that  hearing,  two  reservists  testified 
that  they  believe  they  were  subject  to 
some  sort  of  chemical  attack  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  with  Iraq. 

I  followed  up  on  this  hearing  with  ex- 
tensive talks  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  was  briefed  by  officials  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Army 
on  the  allegations  of  possible  chemical 
attack.  They  contended  then,  and  con- 
tinue to  argue  now,  that  our  forces 
were  not  subject  to  any  type  of  chemi- 
cal or  biological  warfare  duiing  the 
Desert  Storm  and  Desert  Shield  cam- 
paigns. They  also  dismissed  assertions 
by  the  Czech  Defense  Agency  that  that 
organization  detected  low-level  chemi- 
cal radiation  during  the  gulf  war. 

Madam  President,  however,  a  memo- 
randum written  by  an  environmental 
physician  at  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Hospital  in  Tuskegee,  AL, 
may  refute  all  assertions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Yesterday.  October  27, 
Mr.  William  Kay,  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Construction  Battalion 
24,  who  has  been  sick  since  his  return 
from  the  gulf,  visited  Dr.  C.  Jackson  at 
the  Tuskegee  VA  medical  facility  to 
receive  instructions  to  the  'VA  claims 
office  for  his  disability  claim.  Dr. 
Jackson  has  seen  a  large  number  of 
gulf  war  vets  in  the  region. 

I  have  a  copy  of  this  memorandum.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
Oct.  27.  1993] 
Memorandum 
From:  C.  Jackson.  M.D..  Environmental  Phy- 
sician. V.A.  Tuskegee.  Ala. 
Subject:  Disability  Claim— Persian  Gulf. 
To:  V.A.  Claims  office. 

Mr.  William  Kay,  ss#  26(>-€2-6468  has  been 
followed  by  the  V.A.  Hospital  in  Tuskegee 
since  his  return  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  He 


has  experienced  shortness  of  breath,  exces- 
sive fatigue,  diarrhea  (intermittent),  night 
sweats,  memory  problems  and  joint  pains 
since  the  Gulf  War.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Construction  Battalion  24  which  was  sta- 
tioned at  Al  Jubayl  in  the  Gulf.  We  have 
griven  him  the  diagnosis  of  Persian  Gulf  Syn- 
drome and  Chemical-Biological  warfare  ex- 
posure. He  had  none  of  these  symptoms  prior 
to  the  Gulf. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  service,  please  no- 
tify. 

C.  Jackson.  M.D. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  read  from  this  memorandum. 
It  states: 

Mr.  William  Kay.  ss#  XXX-XX-XXXX  has  been 
followed  by  the  V.A.  Hospital  in  Tuskegee 
since  his  return  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  He 
has  experienced  shortness  of  breath,  exces- 
sive fatigue,  diarrhea  (intermittent),  night 
sweats,  memory  problems  and  joint  pains 
since  the  Gulf  War.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Construction  Battalion  24  which  was  sta- 
tioned at  Al  Jubayl  in  the  Gulf.  We  have 
given  him  the  diagnosis  of  Persian  Gulf  War 
Syndrome  and  Chemical-Biological  warfare 
exposure. 

I  repeat,  "chemical-biological  war- 
fare exposure."  He  had  none  of  these 
symptoms  prior  to  the  Gulf. 

Madam  President,  from  the  begin- 
ning I  have  tried  to  look  at  this  entire 
situation  as  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have,  rationally  and  logrically.  I 
have  met  with  Jesse  Brown,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
and  with  numerous  officials  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  have  worked 
with  my  good  friend.  Senator  Riegle  of 
Michigan,  on  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
that  would  provide  $5.7  million  to  re- 
search the  gulf  war  syndrome.  I  want 
to  continue  to  work  with  the  executive 
branch  on  this  vital  issue. 

However,  the  statement  made  in  the 
memorandum  I  have  just  had  printed 
in  the  Record  cannot  be  ignored.  We 
have  a  qualified  medical  physician 
making  a  diagnosis  that  a  Persian  Gulf 
veteran  suffers  from  chemical-biologi- 
cal warfare  exposure.  I  have  contacted 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  and  will 
be  meeting  with  them  next  week  to  re- 
ceive their  views  on  this  issue.  I  will 
state  now  that  the  VA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  better  not  reject 
this  diagnosis  out  of  hand.  I  recall 
similar  statements 
Orange  during  the 
thereafter. 

Madam  President, 
lier  that  the  Czech  Defense  Ministry 
had  reported  the  detection  of  chemical 
agents  during  the  gulf  war.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Czech's  have  sent 
the  Department  of  Defense  a  written 
report  on  their  findings.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that,  bsised  on  preliminary  find- 
ings, the  Department  believes  that 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Czech  readings  and 
the  gulf  war  illnesses  because  of  low 
concentrations  of  readings,  the  loca- 
tions of  the  aigents  and  the  prevailing 
winds. 


concerning   Agent 
Vietnam   era  and 

I  mentioned  ear- 
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I  have  asked  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  a  copy  of  this  report  that  I 
will  share  with  the  Senate.  They  are  in 
the  process  of  reviewing  the  data  and 
expect  to  make  it  available  in  the  near 
future.  Again.  I  take  this  opportunity 
here  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  to 
suggest  to  Secretary  Aspin  that  the 
quicker  the  Department  of  Defense 
makes  this  information  available  the 
better.  After  the  Senate  recesses  this 
year,  I  intend  to  meet  with  Czech  offi- 
cials personally  in  Prague  and  others. 
In  the  meantime.  I  expect  a  full  ac- 
counting of  these  issues  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ETHICS  COMMITTEE  RELEASE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  have 
a  release  in  my  hand,  a  very  troubling 
release,  because  it  is  an  indication  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  and  the  release  says;  "The 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  discovered 
information  in  Senator  Bob  Pack- 
wooDs  diaries,  questions  about  pos- 
sible criminal  violations."  the  panel 
chairman  said  today. 

This  all  gets  into  the  question  of  in- 
formation diaries,  what  is  protected, 
what  is  relevant,  and  it  goes  on  to  say 
later  in  the  story.  "Bryan  said  the  dia- 
ries raise  questions  about  possible  vio- 
lations of  criminal  laws." 

I  know  we  are  going  to  debate  this  on 
Monday.  I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  make.  We  have  one  of  our 
colleagues  who  has  been  charged  with 
certain  matters  before  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. It  is  under  review.  It  is  under 
investigation.  The  investigation  was 
nearing  completion.  Then  according  to 
so-called  committee  rules  they  sought 
additional  information  from  diaries 
that  had  no  relationship  to  the  original 
ethics  charges. 

There  is  a  serious  question  whether 
Members  of  the  U.  S.  Congress,  in  this 
case  Senators,  are  entitled  to  any  pro- 
tection at  all.  Can  you  just  rummage 
through  anybody's  files  or  diaries  and 
say:  "Well,  this  might  be  relevant 
later.  If  anything  falls  off  here,  it 
might  be  relevant." 

That  is  what  we  hope  to  discuss  next 
week.  Now  the  chairman  has  already 
said  there  are  questions  about  possible 
violations  of  criminal  law. 


I  think  that  is  very  unfortunate.  I 
wish  such  a  statement  had  not  been 
made.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
the  Ethics  Committee.  It  is  a  tough 
job.  Nobody  wants  to  be  on  the  Ethics 
Committee.  Nobody  wants  to  judge 
their  peers.  But  this  is  almost  a  pre- 
judgment here.  It  seems  to  me  that 
now  the  question  has  been  raised  pub- 
licly it  ought  to  be  followed  up  by  a 
charge  or  it  ought  to  be  retracted. 

It  Is  too  late  to  withdraw.  It  has  al- 
ready been  made.  This  is  the  kind  of 
news  a  lot  of  people  like.  Nail  some- 
body, particularly  a  Senator.  So  it  is 
too  late  to  retract  it.  tt  should  not 
have  been  made.  But  if  it  is  going  to 
stand,  then  there  ought  to  be  a  charge. 
They  ought  to  convene  the  committee, 
and  they  ought  to  say:  "OK.  There  are 
additional  allegations.  We  are  going  to 
broaden  the  inquiry." 

If  they  are  not  going  to  do  that,  then 
someone  ought  to  say.  "Well,  maybe  I 
misspoke." 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  are 
we  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  DOLE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
our  Republican  leader.  Bob  Dole,  on 
his  work  to  improve  employment  op- 
portunities for  disabled  Americans. 

Last  night  an  organization  that  Bob 
Dole  founded,  the  Dole  Foundation  for 
Employment  of  People  With  Disabil- 
ities, celebrated  its  10th  anniversary. 
In  that  short  time,  this  small,  non- 
profit, nonpolitical  organization  has 
awarded  more  than  230  grants  in  40 
States,  totaling  more  than  S5  million. 

In  my  home  State  of  Alaska,  a  Dole 
Foundation  grant  helped  Reach.  Inc.. 
of  Juneau  establish  a  silk-screening 
and  printing  business  for  disabled 
youths. 

To  date.  Dole  Foundation  grants 
have  helped  thousands  of  disabled  peo- 
ple across  this  Nation  find  good-pay- 
ing, high-quality  jobs. 

Bob  Dole's  foundation  is  making  a 
difference,  but  we  still  have  8  million 
disabled  Americans  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  who  could  work,  if  they 
were  given  the  chance.  Today,  disabled 
Americans  of  working  age  have  an  un- 
employment rate  over  62  percent. 

Madam  President,  my  father  was 
blind.  So  I  know  a  little  bit  about  dis- 


abilities and  how  a  helping  hand— rath- 
er than  a  handout — can  make  a  dif- 
ference. That  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
Dole  Foundation:  to  give  disabled 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  chart 
their  own  future. 

I  came  to  the  floor  to  congratulate 
Bob  Dole  for  his  leadership,  not  only 
in  the  Senate,  but  in  his  work  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  America's  43  million 
citizens  with  disabilities. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHILD  PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  voice  to  the  growing 
protest  against  a  Supreme  Court  brief 
filed  recently  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  child  pornography  case 
of  Knox  versus  United  States. 

I  believe  this  case  will  go  down  in 
history  as  the  Bob  Jones  case  of  the 
Clinton  Justice  Department.  My  col- 
leagues will  recall  the  Bob  Jones  case. 
In  that  case  the  Reagan  Justice  De- 
partment was  roundly,  widely,  and  re- 
peatedly criticized  in  the  press  for 
changing  the  Department's  previous 
position  that  IRS  denial  of  a  tax  ex- 
emption to  an  allegedly  racially  seg- 
regated school  was  proper.  Well,  in  the 
Knox  case,  the  Clinton  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  done  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  legal  nip-nop,  this  time  on  behalf  of 
child  pomographers  and  pedophiles. 

In  September,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment filed  a  brief  that  repudiated  the 
Government's  lower  court  victories 
under  the  Child  Protection  Act  of  1984. 
The  Justice  Department  asked  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  set  aside  a  judgment 
upholding  the  conviction  of  a  man  who 
had  already  previously  been  convicted 
under  the  Federal  child  pornography 
laws.  The  Clinton  Justice  Department 
told  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  ap- 
peals court  has  used  "an  impermissibly 
broad  standard"  to  interpret  and  apply 
the  law.  The  Clinton  administration 
maintained  that  the  appeals  court 
should  be  ordered  to  reconsider  the 
case  under  a  narrower  standard.  In  a 
reversal  of  its  previous  interpretation 
of  the  Federal  child  pornography  stat- 
ute, the  Justice  Department  argued 
that  this  narrower  standard  meant  nu- 
dity or  visibility  of  genitals  is  required 
for  conviction;  and  that  the  material 
"must  depict  a  child  lasciviously  en- 
gaging in  sexual  conduct."  as  opposed 
to  lasciviousness  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer  or  consumer. 

This  new  definition,  invented  by  the 
Justice  Department  out  of  whole  cloth. 
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is  disturbing.  Many  children  who  are 
exploited  for  child  pornography  are  too 
young  to  understand  what  they  are 
doing,  much  less  understand  what  las- 
civious behavior  or  even  what  sex  is. 
Furthermore,  child  pomographers 
sometimes  use  images  of  sleeping  chil- 
dren. Under  this  new  interpretation, 
such  terrible  exploitation  of  innocent 
young  children  could  become  legal.  If 
the  Clinton  Justice  Department  flip- 
flop  prevails,  I  hope  the  administration 
will  be  willing  to  accept  responsibil- 
ity— responsibility  for  having  opened 
the  floodgates  to  a  new  wave  of  child 
pornography  and  sexual  exploitation  of 
children  that  is  likely  to  ensue. 

Why  do  I  call  this  outrageous  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  action  a  flip-flop?  Be- 
cause in  March  1993  the  acting  Solici- 
tor General  filed  a  brief  in  the  Knox 
case  arguing  that  the  third  circuit  had 
properly  upheld  the  convictions  and 
that  the  legislative  history  supported 
that  court's  decision.  But  in  September 
1993  the  new  Solicitor  General  filed  a 
brief  arguing  precisely  the  opposite.  In- 
terestingly, the  second  brief  makes  no 
reference  to  the  first  briefs  different 
view  and  does  not  acknowledge  the 
flip-flop.  But  I  hope  the  Supreme  Court 
will  notice  and  that  the  Justices  will 
not  be  fooled. 

The  key  holding  of  the  third  circuit 
is  that,  under  Federal  law,  "clothed  ex- 
hibitions of  the  genitalia  are  pro- 
scribed" when  "a  photographer  un- 
naturally focuses  on  a  minor  child's 
clothed  genital  area  with  the  obvious 
intent  to  produce  an  image  sexually 
arousing  to  pedophiles."  That  is  ex- 
actly what  the  facts  show  happened  in 
this  case. 

This  is  how  the  video  tapes  involved 
in  this  case  were  described  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  its  first  brief: 

The  tapes  showed  various  females  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  17  dressed  in  bathing  suits, 
leotards,  underwear  and  other  similar  attire. 
The  children  struck  provocative  poses.  af>- 
parently  at  the  direction  of  someone  off- 
camera.  The  camera  would  typically  zoom  in 
on  the  children's  pubic  and  genital  areas  and 
display  a  closeup  of  that  area  for  an  ex- 
tended time.  The  tapes  themselves  and  the 
promotional  materials  *  *  *  showed  that  the 
tapes  were  designed  to  pander  to  pedophiles. 

An  advertising  catalog  for  these 
tapes  included  the  breathless  descrip- 
tion of— I  am  quoting — "bathing  suits 
on  girls  as  young  as  15  that  are  so  re- 
vealing it's  almost  like  seeing  them 
naked  (some  say  even  better)." 

Mr.  President.  I  am.  like  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans,  outraged  by 
child  pornography.  I  was  one  of  the 
original  Senate  sponsors  of  antichild- 
pomography  legislation  with  some  of 
my  efforts  dating  back  to  1977.  I  took 
an  active  role  in  the  passage  of  the  1984 
Child  Protection  Act.  In  1986,  after  a  2- 
year  probe,  which  I  directed,  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions issued  a  report  on  the  relation- 
ship between  child  pornography  and 
the  sexual  abuse  of  children.  The  key 


findings  of  the  investigation  were  that 
child  pornography  plays  a  central  role 
in  child  molestations  by  pedophiles. 
Child  pornography  is  used  by 
pedophiles  to  justify  their  own  con- 
duct, to  assist  them  in  seducing  their 
child  victims,  and  sometimes  as  a 
means  to  blackmail  the  children  they 
have  molested  in  order  to  prevent  expo- 
sure. One  pedophile  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  that  he  used  child  por- 
nography to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
his  child  victims  and  that  he  traded 
photographs  of  his  child  victims  with 
other  pedophiles.  As  a  result  of  these 
hearings,  I  introduced,  and  the  Con- 
gress passed,  legislation  to  outlaw  ad- 
vertising of  child  pornography. 

I  know  what  Congress  meant  when 
we  passed  antichild-pomography  legis- 
lation. We  meant  to  stamp  out  the 
business  of  child  pornography  in  this 
country  and  to  stop  the  sexual  exploi- 
tation of  our  children  by  pomographers 
and  pedophiles.  The  legislation  and  en- 
forcement efforts  have  been  remark- 
ably successful.  But  now  the  Clinton 
Justice  Department's  brief  represents  a 
major  setback  to  these  efforts. 

The  Justice  Department  brief  is  an 
outrage.  I  am  deeply  disappointed  that 
Attorney  General  Reno,  who  has  ex- 
pressed such  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
children,  would  allow  her  Department 
to  file  such  a  brief— a  brief  that  will,  in 
effect,  legalize  a  substantial  amount  of 
child  pornography  in  this  country.  Is 
this  what  the  Clinton  campaign  meant 
by  change?  I  certainly  hope  not. 

I  intend  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  reverse  the  Department's  position  in 
this  case  and  to  ensure  that  the  De- 
partment's arguments  do  not  prevail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Madam  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  are  we  in  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Need  I  seek  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  in  morning  business 
for  10  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORTON  HALPERIN 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Madam  President,  it 
would  appear  that  the  thaw  in  cold-war 
thinking  and  cold-war  rhetoric  has  not 
yet  reached  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  otherwise 
the  criticism  directed  at  the  nomina- 
tion of  Morton  H.  Halperin  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Democracy 
and  Peacekeeping. 

Mort  Halperin  has  served  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  country  with 
great  distinction  for  30  years;  he  is 
widely  and  justly  admired  as  a  prin- 
cipled, patriotic  public  servant  and  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  in  this  instance 
he  is  serving  as  anything  other  than  a 


target  of  convenience  for  critics  who  do 
not  know,  or  do  not  wish  to  admit,  that 
the  cold  war  is  over. 

With  the  disunion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  collapse  of  the  Com- 
munist movement,  we  cannot  serve  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
today  if  we  remain  mired  in  a  slush  of 
cold-war  paranoia  and  resentment. 

We  cannot  promote  peace  and  the 
progress  of  democracy  around  the 
world  if  we  permit  the  nomination  of  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  those 
values  to  be  held  hostage  to  past  policy 
differences  among  those  for  whom  the 
national  security  has  been  a  common 
lifelong  concern. 

The  United  States  of  America  was 
conceived  as  a  nation  where  citizens 
could  differ  significantly  but  with  dig- 
nity, where  differences  of  opinion  could 
be  aired  safely  within  a  framework  of 
civility  and  where  the  resolution  of 
those  differences  could  not  be  sub- 
jected to  ex  post  facto  judgments. 

And  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  has  been  in  large  measure,  our  char- 
acter as  such  a  nation  that  has  enabled 
us  to  survive  and  prevail  over  the  Com- 
munist threat. 

To  depart  from  that  tradition  today, 
to  impeach  our  own  character  as  a  Sen- 
ate and  as  a  nation  that  embodies  the 
very  values  the  world  most  admires 
and  wishes  to  emulate,  would  pose  a 
very  real  and  present  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  Dr.  Halperin's  critics 
profess  to  protect. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  nomi- 
nee better  qualified  than  Mort  Halperin 
to  serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Democracy  and  Peacekeeping. 

As  head  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  for 
a  number  of  years  and  more  recently  as 
a  senior  associate  at  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  and 
Baker  professor  at  the  Elliot  School  of 
International  Affairs  at  George  Wash- 
ington University,  he  has  been  noted 
for  the  vigor  and  the  effectiveness  of 
his  commitment  to  those  values  this 
Nation  stands  for. 

He  has  been  for  more  than  20  years  a 
highly  valued  contributor  to  national 
security  policy,  having  served  in  the 
Pentagon  and  the  National  Security 
Council  under  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations. 

And  it  is  a  mark  of  both  his  patriot- 
ism and  the  professional  quality  of  his 
work  that  his  nomination  has  gained 
the  bipartisan  endorsement  of  former 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Directors  of 
Central  Intelligence  who  have  known 
him  well,  not  to  mention  the  endorse- 
ment of  Henry  Kissinger,  whom  he  sued 
successfully  for  wiretapping  his  phone. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  Remember  the 
celebrated  case  where  Dr.  Kissinger 
was  sued  as  Secretary  of  State  and  as 
National  Security  Adviser  for  having 
ordered  the  wiretapping  of  the  phone  of 
Dr.  Halperin?  The  very  man  who  was 
sued,  Dr.   Kissinger,   the   Secretary  of 
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State,  endorses  Mort  Halperin  for  this 
post  along  with  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Secretarys  of  Defense  and  Direc- 
tors of  Central  Intelligence. 

Dr.  Kissinger,  obviously,  sees  Mort 
Halperin's  nomination  not  as  an  occa- 
sion for  controversy  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  American  national 
interests  in  the  post-cold-war  world. 

Precisely,  Mr.  President  as  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  view  the  Halperin 
nomination. 

The  Senate  does  nothing  to  fulfill  its 
responsibility  to  advise  and  consent  on 
Presidential  nominations,  and  does 
nothing  to  enhance  its  reputation  ais 
the  world's  greatest  deliberative  body 
by  entertaining  a  long  and  disagreeable 
litany  of  past  policy  disagreements  nor 
by  entertaining  anonymous  ajid  pro- 
bably false  allegations,  such  as  the 
rumor,  and  Mr.  President  it  is  no  bet- 
ter than  that,  that  Dr.  Halperin  shared 
in  overruling  the  military  request  for 
tanks  in  Somalia  only  recently. 

Not  only  has  Dr.  Halperin  denied  that 
rumor,  but  Secretary  Aspin  has  also 
denied  it. 

In  fact,  as  the  Secretary  Informs  me 
by  letter,  an  investigation  of  the  alle- 
gation has  found  that  Dr.  Halperin  not 
only  played  no  role  in  making  the  deci- 
sion, but  was  in  fact  not  even  aware 
that  anyone  had  requested  the  tanks. 

But,  Madam  President,  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said  in  a  recent  editorial: 

The  charges  against  the  nominee  are  not 
worth  dignifying  by  restatement.  Each  fresh 
one  crumbles  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
record. 

Morton  Halperin's  record  of  distin- 
guished public  service  and  scrupulous 
stewardship  over  our  national  security 
has  been  unblemished  for  three  turbu- 
lent decades.  As  I  said  of  him  in  this 
Chamber  last  year  when  he  joined  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  and  George  Wash- 
ington University,  I  would  like  to  say 
again  and  I  quote  from  that  statement: 

He  is  that  truly  rare  creature,  especially  in 
Washington,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  only 
in  Washington— he  is  one  of  those  rare  people 
for  whom  there  is  never  any  conflict  between 
principle  and  practice.  He  has  never  sac- 
rificed his  principles  and  he  has  left  the  po- 
litical air  fresher  everywhere  he  has  passed. 

That  is  the  Mort  Halperin  that  I 
know,  and  that  I  think  all  the  Senators 
who  have  worked  with  him  over  the 
years  know.  His  nomination  to  a  vi- 
tally important  post  for  which  he  is 
magnificently  well-qualified  should  not 
be  sullied  in  this  body  by  an  urge — an 
urge — to  lick  old  wounds  that  should 
have  been  healed  long  since  in  the 
brighter  light  and  before  the  increasing 
challenges  of  the  post-cold  war  world. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Secretary's  letter 
that  I  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  and  my  remarks  from 
last  year  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Secrktary  of  Defe.nse. 
Washington.  DC.  October  27.  1993. 
Hon.  Joseph  Biden. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Biden:  Thank  you  for  your 
October  27  letter  concerning  the  alleged  par- 
ticipation of  Dr.  Morton  H.  Halperin  in  deci- 
sions related  to  General  Montgomery's  re- 
quest for  additional  support  for  U.S.  military 
forces  in  Somalia.  This  is  a  serious  allega- 
tion which  must  be  answered  fully  and  forth- 
rightly. 

I  can  tell  you  directly  that  I  have  had  no 
discussions  whatsoever  with  Dr.  Halperin 
concerning  General  Montgomery's  request 
for  additional  support  and  he  sent  me  no 
memoranda  or  other  documents  related  to 
this  matter. 

To  answer  your  question  about  whether  Dr. 
Halperin  gave  anyone  else  in  the  Pentagon 
advice  on  this  matter.  I  aisked  a  senior  offi- 
cer to  interview  others  who  had  knowledge 
of  the  Montgomery  request.  Without  excep- 
tion, they  all  have  stated  that  they  had  no 
discussions  on  this  matter  with  Dr.  Halperin. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Dr. 
Halperin  had  any  knowledge  of  the  request. 
Accordingly,  there  are  no  documents,  tran- 
scripts, or  notes  relating  to  any  discussion  of 
Dr.  Halperin's  Involvement  In  this  issue. 

Dr.  Halperin  made  a  similar  statement 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  request 
from  General  Montgomery  before  the  press 
reports;  that  accordingly  he  played  no  role 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter;  and 
therefore  there  are  no  related  documents  or 
notes. 

I  hope  you  find  this  response  helpful  and 
that  we  can  put  this  unfounded  allegation  to 
rest.  Dr.  Halperin  is  a  very  talented  and  pa- 
triotic American  who  I  want  to  be  on  my 
team  at  Defense.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  move  ahead  promptly  with  favorable 
consideration  of  his  nomination. 
Sincerely. 

Les  Aspin. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  11.  1993] 
The  Halperin  Nomination 

The  Attack  on  Morton  Halperin's  Penta- 
gon nomination  keeps  getting  nastier.  From 
selective  and  distorted  citations  of  his  past 
statements  and  positions,  the  pack  has  now 
moved  on  to  the  recent  American  deaths  in 
Somalia.  A  nameless  souixe  accuses  Mr. 
Halperin.  the  designated  assistant  secretary 
of  defense  for  democracy  and  peace- keeping, 
of  helping  overrule  the  military  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  tanks  should  have  been  sent 
to  American  peace-keepers  a  month  ago.  No 
evidence  is  presented  for  this  charge.  Mr. 
Halperin  says  It  is  false.  But  Sen.  Storm 
Thurmond,  leader  of  a  partisan  hit  squad,  is 
pursuing  the  matter  with  thunder  and  bile. 

From  the  bolts  of  character  assassination 
being  hurled  at  Mr.  Halperin.  you  would 
think  he  is  coming  from  deep  left  field.  In 
fact,  he  is  coming  from  previous  posts  in  the 
Pentagon  and  the  National  Security  Council 
in  the  service  of  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  a  notable  30-year  career,  he  has 
gained  regard  for  his  contributions  to  na- 
tional security  policy.  For  some  years  he 
headed  up  the  Wsishington  office  of  the 
ACLU.  This  Is  presumable  the  service  for 
which  one  critic  darkly  said  he  was  running 
an  organization  "dedicated  *  *  •  to  ensuring 
that  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  operated 
within  the  fi-amework  of  the  Constitution." 
A  bipartisan  clutch  of  former  secretaries  of 
defense  and  directors  of  central  intelligence, 
not  to  speak  of  Henry  Kissinger,  whom  he 
served  and  then  sued  for  wiretaps,  now  pro- 


vide the  sort  of  lavish  character  references 
for  which  the  average  nominee  would  kill. 

It  is  idle  to  try  to  imagine  what  may  be  on 
the  minds  of  Sen.  Thurmond  and  others  who 
are  baying  after  Mr.  Halperin.  If  they  are 
stirred  by  anything  more  than  a  nostalgia 
for  the  good  old  days  of  witch  hunting,  it  is 
well  hidden.  The  charges  against  the  nomi- 
nee are  not  worth  dignifying  by  restatement: 
Each  fresh  one  criimbles  under  scrutiny  of 
the  record. 

The  post  to  which  President  Clinton  has 
nominated  Mr.  Halperin  is  focused  on  the 
post-Cold  War  tasks  of  planning  peace-keep- 
ing operations,  conducting  military-to-mili- 
tary contacts  to  convey  democratic  prac- 
tices, fighting  the  anti-drug  war  and  provid- 
ing disaster  relief.  In  the  absence  of  serious 
and  proven  charges  against  him.  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  no  good  rea- 
son not  to  confirm  his  nomination  and  let 
him  get  on  with  the  job. 

(From  the  Congressional  Record.  Sept.  30. 

1992] 

Tribute  to  Morton  H.  Halperin 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  this 
month  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
will  be  saying  goodbye  to  an  outstanding 
American  with  a  distinguished  record  of 
service  to  this  country's  great  tradition  of 
protecting  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  of 
all  individuals.  At  that  time.  Morton  H. 
Halperin  will  leave  the  ACLU  to  accept  a  po- 
sition with  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  as  well  as  a  position  as 
Baker  professor  in  the  Elliot  School  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

I  am  sure  that  we  have  not  seen  the  last  of 
Mort  Halperin  here  in  the  Congress— he  will 
remain  as  dedicated  and  as  passionate  in  his 
championing  of  the  causes  of  civil  rights  and 
individual  liberties  in  his  new  position  as  he 
has  been  in  the  past— but  this  transition 
makes  a  highly  suitable  time  to  note  his  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  those  causes. 

Mort  Halperin  has  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  the  lives  of  many,  including  my- 
self. He  is  that  truly  rare  creature — espe- 
cially rare  in  Washington,  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly not  only  here — for  whom  there  is 
never  any  conflict  between  principle  and 
practice. 

This  Is  not  because  he  is  ever  prepared  to 
sacrifice  his  principles,  but  because  he  is 
never  prepared  to  hold  his  principles  aloof 
from  the  hurly-burly  that  so  often  surrounds 
civil  rights.  He  is  never  content  with  prin- 
ciples as  a  pose,  but  only  content  with  a 
principled  and  practical  conclusion  to  any 
negotiation  in  which  be  participates. 

Fortunately,  for  him  and  for  us.  he  has  a 
reflexive,  instinctive  ability  to  reach  that 
kind  of  conclusion,  time  after  time,  to  some 
of  the  knottiest  controversies  any  of  us  ever 
encountered.  And  he  does  it  without  falling 
Into  the  habits  that  too  often  snare  those 
who  take  up  civil  liberties  as  moral  trophy- 
hunters— 

He  is  never  content  to  be  simply  a  cheer- 
leader working  the  crowd  from  the  sidelines 
without  taking  any  risks  himself; 

He  is  never  satisfied  to  simply  bloody  the 
other  side  with  a  blunt  Instrument  without 
gaining  any  ground; 

And  he  always  wants  something  more  than 
to  leave  the  other  guy  guilt-ridden  but  still 
in  possession  of  the  field. 

When  the  chips  are  down,  what  works  is 
what  Mort  does— as  long,  of  course,  as  what 
works  Is  right.  And  how  he  gets  things  done 
Is  as  unusual  in  this  town  as  what  he  gets 
done.  In  a  place  where  shouts  often  sub- 
stitute for  arguments.  Mort  never  raises  his 
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voice,  and  while  it  is  obvious  he  has  an  abso- 
lute passion  for  civil  liberties,  when  he 
speaks  it  is  always  with  the  voice  of  reason. 

He  would  rather  persuade  you  than  over- 
whelm you— not  least,  of  course,  because  he 
understands  very  well  that  when  you  have 
come  round  to  his  point  of  view,  you  will  be 
mightily  impressed  with  the  originality  of 
your  own  thinking,  and  you  will  defend  that 
Idea  as  vigorously  as  you  would  defend  any- 
thing else  that  belongs  to  you. 

Given  his  abilities  and  his  achievements 
among  us.  I  used  to  wonder  why  Mort  has 
not  become  a  lawyer. 

But  I  realized,  finally,  that  he  is  a  bit  like 
the  famous  Professor  Kittridge  of  Harvard. 
When  a  student  asked  Kittridge  why  he  had 
never  taken  a  Ph.D.  in  his  field  of  English 
literature,  the  professor  simply  smiled  and 
said.  "But  who  would  have  examined  me?" 

None  of  us.  certainly,  would  relish  trying 
to  examine  the  Halperin  intellect  or  its  com- 
mand of  civil-rights  law.  But  there's  nothing 
pointy-headed  about  the  way  Mort  pursues 
his  work.  There's  nobody  in  Washington 
smarter  than  he  is.  but  there  is  equally  no- 
body more  down  to  earth  in  pursuing  a  goal, 
and  he  has  all  the  tools  for  that  kind  of 
work. 

He  is.  very  simply,  a  man  of  good  judg- 
ment, about  both  principles  and  people,  and 
he  has  a  first-rate  command  of  the  political 
process  that  aims  at  blending  those  two  ele- 
ments into  results  that  are  both  desirable 
and  workable. 

He  knows  all  the  angles,  and  he  plays  them 
all.  but  he  plays  them  straight.  None  of  us 
has  ever  known  a  more  honest  man — but  nei- 
ther has  any  of  us  ever  known  a  man  more 
clearly  focused  on  his  goals  or  more  clever  at 
achieving  them. 

For  Mort  is.  above  all.  a  master  tactician 
of  the  moral  realm,  and  his  preeminent  skill 
is  winning  the  big  battles,  outflanking  and 
outmaneuvering  the  apparently  unbeatable 
foe  at  the  head  of  small,  ragtag,  apparently 
hopeless  armies — for.  as  we  have  all  learned, 
that  "apparently"  can  be  a  formidable  weap- 
on in  the  highly  skilled  hands  of  a  Mort 
Halperin. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  people  all  over 
this  town  who  are  still  trying  to  figure  out 
how  they  lost  a  fight  against  such  "appar- 
ently" insigmificant  opposition. 

It  is  simply  beyond  imagination  that  any- 
one could  have  done  more  than  Mort  for  civil 
liberties.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune,  as 
well  as  the  great  good  luck  of  the  American 
people,  to  have  had  Mort  Halperin  as  our 
"Horatio  at  the  Bridge"  for  civil  liberties. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  have  found 
in  Mort  Halperin  the  Humanitarian,  but  su- 
premely practical,  man  once  described  by 
the  writer  Aldous  Huxley— 

"A  man  may  have  strong  humanitarian 
and  democratic  principles."  Huxley  said. 
"But  if  he  happens  to  have  been  brought  up 
as  a  bath-taking,  shirtchanging  lover  of 
fresh  air.  he  will  have  to  overcome  certain 
physical  repugnances  before  he  can  bring 
himself  to  put  these  principles  into  prac- 
tice." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mort  has  had  to  wrin- 
kle his  nose  more  than  once  as  he  has  made 
his  way  through  the  political  stockyards 
here  in  Washington,  but  he  never  avoided  the 
occasion,  no  matter  how  aromatic  he  may 
have  found  it;  he  never  hesitated  to  get  his 
hands  dirty,  even  as  he  never  sacrified  his 
principles;  and  he  has  left  the  political  air 
forever  fresher  everywhere  he  has  passed. 

He  has  been  my  friend,  and  he  has  been  the 
best  friend  to  civil  liberties  in  our  time. 
And  so.  I  am  sure,  he  will  remain. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair  for  listening.  I 
thank  her  for  the  time.  I  yield  the 
floor.  I  see  one  of  my  colleagues  wishes 
to  speak,  so  I  will  not  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAND 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  President,  today 
we  had  once  again  a  very  significant 
vote  that  is  being  used  to  attempt  to 
establish  a  new  public  policy  in  this 
country  as  it  relates  to  this  Govern- 
ment's management  of  public  land  re- 
sources and  the  relationship  this  Gov- 
ernment has  with  its  citizenry.  I  am 
talking  about  the  cloture  vote  on  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Committee 
conference  report  as  relates  to  the 
funding  of  that  agency. 

Those  who  have  watched  and  partici- 
pated in  this  discussion  and  debate 
have  called  it  the  grazing  fee  fight.  I 
would  like  for  a  few  moments  this 
evening  to  broaden  that  argument  just 
beyond  grazing  fees  to  what  is  really  a 
good  deal  more  important  and  why  I 
mention  that  it  is  really  the  discussion 
of,  or  an  attempt  by  some,  to  signifi- 
cantly change  the  relationship  that  our 
Government  has  had  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  lands  with  the  citizens 
of  our  country  in  primarily  14  Western 
States  where  a  great  deal  of  the  lands 
of  those  States  are  still  retained  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Federal  Government. 
My  State  of  Idaho  happens  to  be  one  of 
those. 

What  kind  of  a  relationship  am  I 
talking  about?  Our  Founding  Fathers 
were  wise  in  many  ways,  but  one  of  the 
things  they  said  very  clearly  was  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  be 
limited  and  all  other  nonenumerated 
rights  would  reside  with  the  States. 
And  for  well  over  a  century,  this  body 
and  the  other  one  defended  in  a  strong 
way  that  concept. 

Starting  in  1913,  no  longer  were  Sen- 
ators appointed  by  State  legislatures 
but,  in  fact,  elected  by  the  populace 
through  a  change  in  our  Constitution, 
we  began  to  see  a  significant  change  in 
the  relationship  that  the  legislative 
body  of  our  Government  and,  therefore, 
our  Government  through  the  policies 
crafted  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  our 
Government,  had  with  State  govern- 
ments. Slowly  but  surely  we  saw  the 
Federal  Government  beginning  to  say, 
"State  governments,  you  will,  you 
shall,"  instead  of,  "You  may,"  or  in- 
stead of,  more  importantly,  requesting 
from  them  their  advice.  Because  up 
until  that  time,  and  as  it  relates  to 
public  land  policy,  whether  it  was  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  or  whether  it  was 
NEPA  of  decades  of  separation,  there 
still  remained  a  belief  that  State  gov- 


ernments, even  though  they  were 
speaking  to  or  about  public  land  held 
by  the  Federal  Government,  had  a 
great  deal  of  authority  in  how  it  ought 
to  be  managed.  And,  therefore,  out  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  that  estab- 
lished the  BLM  and  gave  some  control 
to  the  management  of  the  nontimbered 
lands  of  our  Nation  came  a  principle 
that  citizens  ought  to  participate. 

One  of  those  ways  of  participating 
was  to  establish  what  was  known  as  ad- 
visory boards.  They  had  only  the  effect 
of  advising.  They  did  not  have  the 
power  of  law,  but  they  could  advise  dis- 
trict directors  of  BLM.  We  had  for  a 
time  small  groups  that  sulvised  super- 
visors of  national  forests  as  to  rela- 
tionships between  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral entity.  All  of  that  was  part  of  the 
process. 

Did  it  give  considerable  control  to 
the  States?  No,  not  really.  The  laws 
were  specific.  This  body  controlled  the 
public  policy  that  governed  our  Federal 
lands.  But  those  citizens  out  there  who 
were  directly  affected  by  those  policies 
had  some  say  in  suggesting  how  all  of 
that  was  to  come  about. 

But  as  policy  changed  and,  as  I  say. 
through  the  decades  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act — a  variety  of  others — we 
saw  progressively  the  pulling,  if  you 
will,  of  that  relationship  that  once  was 
stronger  with  the  States  away  from  the 
States  toward  a  central  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. All  of  the  laws  of  the  seven- 
ties and  the  eighties  clearly  show  that. 

So  what  I  believe,  based  on  those  17V<! 
to  18  pages  of  substantive  law  change 
that  are  embodied  in  the  Reid  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  appropriations  bill 
is.  once  again,  an  argument  about  that 
relationship.  Should  it  be  dictated 
down  from  the  Federal  Government  or 
should  there  be  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship on  how  States  and  their  citizens 
react  to  and  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  management  of  these  re- 
sources in  large  public  land  States.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
State  relationship  remains  very  impor- 
tant. 

That  is  why  today  and  over  the  last 
several  days  you  have  seen  Western 
Senators  on  this  floor  who  represent 
those  public  land  States,  loudly,  and 
sometimes  with  an  element  of  anger  in 
their  voice,  or  at  least  frustration,  try- 
ing to  express  why  this  legislation 
should  not  pass.  You  have  heard  time 
and  time  again,  it  is  not  the  fee  that 
we  are  worried  about,  and  that  is  abso- 
lutely true.  The  fee  only  establishes 
how  much  it  cost  to  have  a  relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  Government  over 
their  public  land.  It  does  not  define  the 
relationship. 

But  what  those  other  17  pages  or  18 
pages  do  is  define  the  relationship.  For 
example,  it  says  where  there  used  to  be 
tenure,  and  that  is  a  term  that  says  if 
you  have  leased  the  public  land  for 
grazing   and   you   have   maintained   it 
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propeny.  then  you  have  a  rtght  to 
renew  the  lease,  and  because  that  right 
has  been  ongoing  now  for  well  over  50 
years,  those  who  held  the  right  to 
renew  the  lease  could  take  it  to  their 
local  bank  and  it  became  an  economic 
entity.  It  became  a  part  of  a  financial 
relationship.  In  fact,  the  IRS  said,  yes. 
it  has  value  and  it  has  value  to  the 
holder  of  the  lease,  and  if  you  sell  It  or 
If  you  sell  your  ranch,  there  is  value  in 
a  State  taxation. 

So  even  the  IRS  recognized  that  rela- 
tionship. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Bruce  Babbitt,  said  that  relationship 
ought  to  be  discontinued.  And  that,  if 
it  is  to  become  law,  if  that  is  to  become 
the  new  public  policy  of  this  country 
about  that  relationship  between  a  citi- 
zen who  held  a  lease  and  his  Govern- 
ment or  her  Government  on  the  use  of 
the  resource,  it  would  significantly 
change  the  economics  of  the  West.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example. 

Let  us  say  I  am  a  rancher  and  I  run 
500  head  of  cows.  I  own  640  acres  of 
property,  fee  simple  property,  deeded 
property,  but  I  lease  this  Federal 
ground  around  me  to  graze  these  cat- 
tle. 

Now,  today,  a  500-head  cow  oper- 
ation, as  we  call  it  out  West,  if  you 
were  to  put  it  on  the  market  and  sell 
It,  would  probably  be  worth  $750,000.  Is 
the  640  acres  deeded,  fee  simple  prop- 
erty worth  $750,000? 

No.  It  is  probably  worth  less  than 
$100,000.  But  that  640  acres  tied  with 
the  right  to  graze  creates  an  economic 
unit  known  as  a  cattle  ranch,  and  that 
tied  together  has  value.  That  value  has 
been  established  by  an  ongoing  policy 
of  our  Federal  Government  since  the 
days  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

Now,  if  the  Government  or  if  the  Sen- 
ate or  if  the  Congress  or  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  says  no  longer  does 
tenure  exist,  and  therefore  every  3 
years  that  right  is  terminated  and  you 
have  to  go  into  the  open  market  and 
bid  against  anybody  else  who  wishes  to 
bid,  the  value  of  that  ranch  on  the 
books  for  $750,000,  on  the  books  of  your 
bank  for  $750,000,  money  owed,  bor- 
rowed against  the  value  and  the  cash 
flow  performance  of  that  economic 
unit  that  we  have  just  called  a  cow 
ranch,  all  of  a  sudden  drops  precipi- 
tously to  maybe  less  than  $100,000  in 
land  value. 

That  is  what  the  debate  is  about 
here.  That  is  part  of  what  is  embodied 
inside  that  17  ptiges.  and  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly valuable  for  this  Senate  to 
understand  that.  That  is  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  energy,  if  you  will,  that 
has  gone  on  into  the  debate  and  the  ef- 
fort here. 

Now.  I  do  not  know  what  our  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  is  attempting  to  do. 
He  said  that  a  small  band  of  Senators 
was  holding  the  entire  Interior  Depart- 
ment hostage.  If  you  believe  what  I 
have  just  explained,  it  might  be  argu- 
able that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  has 


just  threatened  the  well-being  and  the 
financial  lives  of  over  40,000  permit- 
tees, ranching  families,  across  these 
public  lands  States  in  which  this  rela- 
tionship develops.  But  nobody  has  said 
that.  Certainly  the  Secretary  does  not 
feel  that. 

While  that  small  band  of  Senators  is 
holding  the  Department  of  Interior 
hostage,  according  to  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt,  he  and  a  small  band  of  his 
underlings  have  been  here  on  the  Hill 
the  last  several  days  lobbying  to  break 
the  vote  down  that  you  saw  cast  in  the 
Chamber  earlier  in  the  day. 

Why?  Because  they  do  want  to 
change  the  relationship  between  the 
Central  Government  and  the  States 
and  the  citizens  and  that  public  land 
resource. 

Today,  as  we  debated  the  grazing 
issue  here  on  this  floor,  in  the  other 
body  they  were  marking  up  a  mining 
law  bill  that  could  well  be,  if  passed, 
the  death  knell  of  the  mining  industry 
as  we  know  it — once  again  a  public 
land  resource  issue. 

So  it  is  a  Western  grazing  issue.  It  is 
a  Western  mining  issue. 

I  guess  I  have  to  ask  this  question  in 
closing:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  wrong 
with  coming  before  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing committees,  and,  if  my  defi- 
nition of  the  significance  of  what  you 
are  proposing  is  real,  at  least  allowing 
public  hearings  and  allowing  all  of  the 
parties  affected  to  come  in  and  testify 
as  to  the  kind  of  impact  these  poten- 
tial policy  changes  could  have  on  the 
lives  of  the  families  that  ranch  or  the 
families  that  mine  and  the  commu- 
nities that  provide  the  support  base 
and  the  States  that  will  be  dramati- 
cally affected  if  this  kind  of  public  pol- 
icy is  to  come  about?  Is  it  politics? 

Well,  there  is  an  article  in  "Cam- 
paigns and  Elections,"  October  and  No- 
vember of  this  year,  talking  about  the 
new  urban  West  politics  and  how  the 
Democrats  are  working  very  hard  to 
gain  the  urban  West  and  to  divorce  it 
from  the  rural  West.  But  the  urban 
West  moves  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
urban  West  to  the  West  because  it  likes 
the  rural  West.  It  is  that  unique  envi- 
ronment of  the  open  spaces  and  the 
rangeland  and  the  cattle  ranch  and  the 
mining  property  that  has  drawn  atten- 
tion and  brought  people  to  the  West  be- 
cause they  like  the  climate  and  the 
culture  and  the  environment  and  the 
people  that  is  a  product  of  a  continu- 
ation of  this  uniqueness  we  call  the 
West. 

What  we  do  here  in  the  course  of  the 
next  several  weeks  could  significantly 
change  the  face  of  the  Western  United 
States  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  will  tell  you.  Madam  President,  it  is 
not  in  the  name  of  the  environment 
that  this  is  done.  It  is  in  the  name  of 
changing  the  power  structure,  chang- 
ing the  way  we  have  done  business, 
changing  the  way  public  laws  have  di- 
rected us  in  the  past  from  the  Taylor 


Grazing  Act  through  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  at  this  mo- 
ment whether  it  is  right  or  whether  it 
is  wrong,  but  I  do  represent  one  of 
those  Western  States,  and  I  find  it  in- 
cumbent upon  myself  to  continue  to 
defend  as  best  I  can  that  unique  and 
important  relationship  that  Western 
States  have  had  with  their  Federal 
Government  over  time,  and  that  is  that 
we  could  under  wise  and  proper  public 
policy  responsibly  utilize  the  public 
land  resources  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining western  economies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  general  value 
of  those  resources,  and  supporting  the 
overall  economics  and  well-being  of 
this  country. 

Madam  President,  in  closing,  let  me 
say  I  believe  that  is  good  public  policy. 
A  central  run  policy  muted  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  input  of  western  citi- 
zens would  be  a  public  policy  very,  very 
damaging  to  the  West. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  in 
executive  session  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  en  bloc: 

Calendar  No.  411:  Alan  Blinken  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Belgium; 

Calendar  No.  413:  Toby  Gati  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Calendar  No.  414:  Swanee  Hunt  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Austria; 

Calendar  No.  415:  Thomas  Loftus  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Norway,  and 

Calendar  No.  420:  Daniel  Spiegel  to  be 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  European 
Office  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  en  bloc  consideration,  it  be 
in  order  for  me  to  present  a  duly  signed 
cloture  motion  on  each  nominee;  that 
these  cloture  motions  be  voted  on  en 
bloc;  that  the  cloture  vote  occur  at  2:15 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  November  2,  1993, 
with  the  mandatory  quorum  under  rule 
XXII  being  waived. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
if  cloture  is  Invoked,  there  be  90  min- 
utes, equally  divided  between  Senators 
Pell  and  McConnell  or  their  des- 
ignees; and  that  following  the  conclu- 
sion or  yielding  back  of  time,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  vote,  without  any  inter- 
vening action,  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  above-mentioned  nominations  ad 
seriatim;  that  the  motions  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  upon  the  table;  that  the 
President  be  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action;  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
now  send  up  the  five  cloture  motions, 
and  I  ask  that  each  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture   motions    having    been    presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motions. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  Executive 
Calendar  No.  411,  Alan  John  Blinken  to  be 
Ambassador      Extraordinary      and      Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  Belgium: 
Bob   Kerrey,    Daniel    K.    Akaka,    Daniel 
Inouye.    Wendell    Ford.    Tom    Harkin. 
Bill     Bradley.     Paul     Simon.     Joseph 
Lieberman.      Jay      Rockefeller.      Dale 
Bumpers.     Harlan     Mathews,     Patrick 
Leahy.    Christopher    Dodd.    John     F. 
Kerry.   Patty  Murray,  Claiborne  Pell. 
Frank  R.  Lautenberg. 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  Executive 
Calendar  No.  413.  Tobi  Trister  Gati  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 

Bob    Kerrey,    Daniel    K.    Akaka.    Daniel 
Inouye.    Wendell    Ford,    Tom    Harkin. 
Paul   Simon.   Joseph   Liebei-man.    Jay 
Rockefeller.     Dale     Bumpers.     Harlan 
Mathews,   Patrick  Leahy.  Christopher 
Dodd.   John   F.   Kerry.   Patty  Murray. 
Claiborne  Pell,  Frank  R.  Lautenberg. 
Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  Executive 
Calendar  No.  414,  Swanee  Grace  Hunt  to  be 
Ambassador      Extraordinary      and      Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  the  Re- 
public of  Austria: 

Bob   Kerrey.    Daniel    K.    Akaka.    Daniel 
Inouye,    Wendell    Ford,    Tom    Harkin, 
Paul   Simon,   Joseph   Lieberman,    Jay 
Rockefeller,     Harlan     Mathews,     Dale 
Bumpers,   Patrick   Leahy.   Christopher 
Dodd,   John   F.   Kerry.    Patty   Murray. 
Claiborne  Pell,  Frank  R.  Lautenberg. 
Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  Executive 
Calendar  No.  415.  Thomas  A.  Loftus  to  be 
Ambassador      Extraordinary      and      Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  Norway: 
Bob    Kerrey.    Daniel   K.    Akaka.    Daniel 
Inouye.    Wendell    Ford.    Tom    Harkin. 
Bill     Bradley.     Paul     Simon.     Joseph 
Lieberman.     Jay      Rockefeller.      Dale 
Bumpers.  Harlan  Mathews,  Pat  Leahy. 
Christopher     Dodd.     John     F.     Kerry. 
Patty   Murray.  Claiborne  Pell.   Frank 
R.  Lautenberg. 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  Executive 
Calendar  No.  420,  Daniel  L.  Spiegel  to  be 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
European  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador: 

Bob   Kerrey,    Daniel    K.    Akaka,    Daniel 
Inouye,    Wendell    Ford,    Tom    Harkin, 


Bill  Bradley,  Paul  Simon,  Joseph 
Lieberman,  Jay  Rockefeller,  Dale 
Bumpers,  Harlan  Mathews,  Pat  Leahy, 
Christopher  Dodd,  John  F.  Kerry. 
Patty  Murray.  Claiborne  Pell.  Frank 
R.  Lautenberg. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPLANATION  OF  ACTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  comment  for  the 
information  of  Senators  about  what  we 
have  just  gone  through  and  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  most  regrettable  cir- 
cumstance. 

On  October  5,  the  Foreigm  Relations 
Committee  unanimously  approved  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  five  nominations. 
Three  are  of  Ambassadors,  one  to  Bel- 
gium, one  to  Austria,  one  to  Norway;  a 
fourth  is  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  and  a  fifth  is  the  U.S.  Represent- 
ative to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations. 

There  was  no  opposition  expressed  to 
these  nominees.  The  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimous,  and  the  nomi- 
nees therefore  appropriately  believed 
and  expected  that  their  nominations 
would  receive  prompt  approval  in  the 
Senate.  There  was  no  reason  for  any- 
one to  believe  otherwise. 

Accordingly,  the  nominees  sold  or 
rented  their  homes.  They  had  their  per- 
sonal effects  packed  and  ready  to  ship. 
Some  of  their  siKJuses  have  terminated 
their  employment.  Some  of  them  have 
school-age  children  who  are  to  transfer 
to  other  schools  and  have  been  await- 
ing approval  so  that  they  can  make  the 
transfer. 

But  the  nominees  have  not  been  ap- 
proved. Here  we  are  3^  weeks  later, 
and  they  are  in  limbo.  Why  is  that? 

The  reason  is  that  we  have  been  un- 
able to  gain  approval  of  Republican 
Senators  to  permit  us  to  proceed  to 
consideration  of  these  nominees,  not 
because  of  any  problem  with  the  nomi- 
nees—  no  one  has  questioned  the  expe- 
rience, the  qualifications,  the  fitness  of 
any  of  these  nominees — but  for  what  I 
am  told  is  a  completely  unrelated  mat- 
ter— a  dispute  between  a  Republican 
Senator  and  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
a  completely  unrelated  matter — these 
nominees  have  been  held  up. 

The  remarks  I  just  made  about 
homes  sold  or  rented,  personal  effects 
packed  ready  to  ship,  spouses  ending 
employment,  school-age  children  anx- 
ious to  transfer  to  schools,  I  am  very 
familiar  with  because  I  know  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Dole,  made  the 
same  comments  several  times  in  the 
past  2  years  when  nominees  of  a  Repub- 
lican President  were  held  up  and  he 


talked  about  the  adverse  effects  on 
these  individuals. 

This  is  not  unique  or  limited  to  these 
people.  And  I  emphasize  that  these  are 
not  nominees  about  whom  there  was 
any  question  or  dispute,  who  in  that 
circumstance  would  prudently  have 
waited  before  they  took  these  actions. 

So  I  have  been  trying  for  the  past  3 
weeks  to  be  able  to  proceed  to  get 
these  nominees  approved  since  there  is 
no  dispute  over  the  nominees,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

Several  of  the  nominees  have  called 
me.  Their  spouses  have  called.  Mem- 
bers of  their  families  have  called  un- 
able to  understand  how  it  can  be  that  a 
nominee  who  has  no  opposition  still 
cannot  be  approved. 

The  reason  is,  of  course,  the  nomina- 
tions have  entered  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  having  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
any  Senator  can  speak  for  as  long  as  he 
or  she  wants  and  can  delay  or  obstruct 
or  prevent  action  by  the  Senate.  As  I 
have  said  on  many  occasions,  for  most 
of  our  Nation's  history,  and  until  very 
recently  in  our  Nation's  history,  that 
power  known  popularly  as  the  fili- 
buster was  rarely  used  from  1919  for 
more  than  a  half  century  into  the 
1970's — 1919  having  been  the  year  at 
which  a  change  was  made  in  the  rule. 
But  for  more  than  a  half-century  there 
was  an  average  of  fewer  than  one  fili- 
buster a  year;  fewer  than  one  a  year. 

Indeed,  in  many  Congresses  over  a  2- 
year  period  there  were  no  filibusters, 
none.  But  now  we  have  reached  the  ex- 
traordinary situation  where  in  the  last 
Congress,  the  102d  Congress,  in  that  2- 
year  period,  there  were  filed  48  motions 
to  end  filibusters  here.  That  does  not 
mean  there  were  48  filibusters  because 
we  have  to  often  file  more  than  one 
motion  for  a  filibuster.  But  here  we  are 
in  the  situation  now  where  we  confront 
a  filibuster.  We  have  been  told  point 
blank  these  nominees  will  not  be  ap- 
proved. There  will  be  a  filibuster.  And 
so  we  have  to  file  motions  to  end  fili- 
busters, delay  these  people  for  several 
more  days,  leave  them  in  anxiety  and 
limbo,  even  though,  I  repeat  and  em- 
phasize, there  has  been  no  opposition 
to  the  nominees.  Nobody  ever  chal- 
lenged a  single  qualification.  If  that 
were  the  case,  we  obviously  should 
come  out  here  and  debate  them.  So  be- 
cause we  have  a  completely  unrelated 
dispute,  these  nominees  have  been  held 
up  in  a  most  unfortunate  way,  and  it  is 
most  regrettable  for  them.  Although  I 
have  been  the  principal  advocate  of 
trying  to  have  these  nominees  ap- 
proved on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  nominees  for  what  they 
have  experienced.  Many  others  have  ex- 
perienced it  before.  That  does  not 
make  this  right. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  when 
the  Senate  votes  on  Tuesday  at  2:15, 
the  Senators  will  vote  to  invoke  clo- 
ture and  to  permit  these  nominees  to 
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be  confirmed.  I  am  perfectly  happy  to 
have  a  debate  on  the  qualifications  of 
these  nominees,  to  go  ahead,  and  if 
someone  wants  to  stand  up  and  say  this 
person  is  not  qualified,  they  ought  not 
to  be  in  that  position,  we  will  vote  on 
that  basis.  But  I  think  it  is  very  re- 
grettable when  these  people  are  held  up 
over  this  long  period  of  time.  1  know 
how  anxious  they  have  been.  They  have 
been  following  this  closely,  obviously. 
Their  careers  and  livelihoods  are  in- 
volved. I  just  say  to  them  that  we  are 
going  to  persist,  and  we  are  now  pro- 
ceeding under  the  rules.  We  know  there 
is  a  filibuster,  and  now  we  filed  a  mo- 
tion to  end  the  filibuster.  We  will  have 
a  vote  on  Tuesday,  and  I  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  get  more  than  the  60  Sen- 
ators necessary  to  end  these  filibusters 
and  permit  the  Senate  to  vote  on  these 
nominations  on  Tuesday. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  President.  I 
think  it  is  regrettable  that  the  Senator 
who  has  had  the  hold  on  these  nomina- 
tions is  not  here  this  evening.  He  just 
arrived  home  and  is  on  the  ground  and 
is  now  at  the  side  of  his  mother  who  is 
in  her  hospital  bed  where  she  has  had  a 
very  difficult  and  sudden  illness  occur. 
But  I  think  it  is  important,  and  cer- 
tainly the  leader  has  represented,  and 
appropriately  and  rightfully  so,  the  cir- 
cumstances that  the  Senator  who 
brought  the  hold  was  within  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  exercised  them  re- 
sponsibly. And  that  it  was  not  extraor- 
dinary. 

There  is  a  very  important  issue  here 
that  I  believe  the  Senator  was  in 
search  of  an  answer  to,  as  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  files  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  how  they  may  or  may  not  be 
used  appropriately  or  inappropriately. 
Certainly,  the  leader  has  just,  within 
the  rules,  done  what  he  feels  he  must 
do. 

And  so  while  it  can  be  cast  or  de- 
scribed in  any  way  as  one  would 
choose,  I  think  the  record  shows  that 
both  entities  here  are  within  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  rules  are  put 
here  for  us  to  use  when  necessary,  to 
make  what  we  believe  to  be  responsible 
and  important  points,  and  to  cause  cer- 
tain things  to  happen  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  But  I  know  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  were  here  at 
this  moment,  he  could  speak  with  a 
good  deal  more  detail  to  the  issue  than 
can  I.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Record  show  he  was  clearly  within  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  his  prerogative 
as  a  Senator. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I, 
of  course,  did  not  assert  and  do  not  rep- 
resent that  anything  that  occurred  has 
been  outside  the  rules.  The  problem  is 
with  the  rules  and  with  the  increasing 
absence  of  self-restraint  by  Senators  to 
exploit  the  rules  to  the  full  maximum 
potential— a  very  recent  development 
in  the  history  of  this  country  and  of 
the   Senate.   I   think   it   is  something 


that  creates  real  problems  for  the  Sen- 
ate now  and  will  in  the  future. 


MAKING  FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1994,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  283,  the  joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Defense;  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  read  a  third  time  and 
passed;  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  upon  the  table;  and  that  any 
statements  thereon  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  appropriate  place  as 
though  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  283) 
was  deemed  read  three  times  and 
passed. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 
this  evening.  On  Monday  at  noon,  there 
will  be  a  vote  on  a  motion  to  request 
the  presence  of  Senators  and  imme- 
diately following  that  vote,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  recorded  and  filed  by  the 
Ethics  Committee  regarding  Senator 
Packwood.  There  is  no  time  limitation 
on  that.  It  is  possible  that  votes  will 
occur  during  the  day  on  Monday  after 
that  matter  is  brought  up. 

I  also  want  to  hereby  announce  that 
I  will  not  agree  to  any  committee 
meetings  on  Monday.  I  believe  that  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  is  a  serious 
one,  and  that  Senator  Packwood  and 
the  committee  are  entitled  to  have 
Senators  present  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
listen  to  the  debate.  Therefore,  I  here- 
by notify  all  committees  that  no  com- 
mittee meetings  will  be  permitted  on 
Monday,  or  during  the  time  that  the 
Senate  is  considering  that  matter  on 
Monday. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDER 
S.  656 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  11  a.m..  Fri- 
day, October  29,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  242, 
S.  656,  the  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1993;  that  there  be  a  total  time  limita- 
tion of  30  minutes  for  debate  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto,  with  the 
time  equally  divided  and  controlled  in 
the  usual  form;  that  the  only  amend- 
ment in  order,  other  than  the  commit- 
tee reported  substitute,  be  a  Brown 
amendment  to  strike  subsection  5  of 
section  7  on  page  96;  that  upon  disposi- 
tion of  the  Brown  amendment,  and  the 
yielding  back  of  any  remaining  time, 
the  committee  substitute,  as  amended, 
if  amended,  be  agreed  to,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  then  be  advanced  to  third 
reading,  and  passed,  and  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.  on  Fri- 
day, October  29;  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
be  deemed  approved  to  date;  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day;  that  there  then  be 
a  period  for  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  11  a.m.,  with  Senator 
HOLLINGS  recognized  to  speak  during 
the  period  allotted  for  morning  busi- 
ness, and  that  upon  disposition  of  S. 
656,  Senator  MURKOWSKi  be  recognized 
for  up  to  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  10:12  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Dendy,  an  assistant  to  the  clerk, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  2445.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

At  2:46  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

H.R.  927.  An  act  to  designate  the  Pitts- 
burgh Aviary  in  Pittsburgh,  PA.  as  the  Na- 
tional Aviary  In  Pittsburgh. 

H.R.  2492.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2824.  An  act  to  modify  the  project  for 
flood  control,  James  River  Basin,  Richmond. 
VA. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  BYRD]. 

At  6:27  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 
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H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  joint  resolution  was  subse- 
quently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  B'i'RD]. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute: 

S.  540.  A  bill  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  bankruptcy  system,  address  certain 
commercial  issues  and  consumer  issues  in 
bankruptcy,  and  establish  a  commission  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  on  prob- 
lems with  the  bankruptcy  system,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  103-168). 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title; 

S.  1275.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  community  development  financial 
institutions  (Rept.  No.  103-169). 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment  and  with  a 
preamble: 

S.J.  Res. 
January  2, 
"National 
Week" 

S.J.  Res.  115.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing November  22.  1993.  as  "National  Military 
Families  Recognition  Day". 

S.J.  Res.  119.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  March  1994  &s  "Irish- 
American  Heritage  Month". 

S.J.  Res.  122.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing December  1993  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Prevention  Month". 

S.J.  Res.  131.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  November  14.  1993. 
and  the  week  beginning  November  13,  1994. 
each  as  "Geography  Awareness  Week". 

S.J.  Res.  139.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  third  Sunday  in  November  of  1993 
as  "National  Children's  Day". 

S.J.  Res.  142.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  November  7.  1993.  as 
"National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week". 


75.  A  joint  resolution  designating 

1994.  through  January  8.  1994,  as 

Law      Enforcement      Training 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Joseph  Swerdzewski.  of  Colorado,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority  for  a  term  of  5  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Nora  Margaret  Manella,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Central  District  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Frances  Cuthbert  Hulin.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Central  District  of  Illi- 
nois for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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Carl  Kimmel  Kirkpatrick.  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Jo  Ann  Harris,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

Eduardo  Gonzalez,  of  Florida,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cohen. 
and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  1598.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  modernize  Department  of  De- 
fense acquisition  procedures,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.   DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DAMATO,  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  1599.  A  bill  to  establish  A  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children  Task  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

By   Mr.   PACKWOOD  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Duren- 

BERGER): 

S.  1600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  establish  long-term-care  assistance 
programs  for  the  elderly,  and  for  other  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leahy): 

S.  1601.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  4  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  to  grant  State  gov- 
ernments the  discretion  to  assign  mailing 
addresses  to  sites  within  their  jurisdiction; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  COVERDELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kempthorne): 

S.  Res.  159.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  should  provide  adequate  resources  to 
the  States  to  cover  the  costs  of  developing 
and  implementing  the  worker  profiling  sys- 
tem and  should  provide  the  Governors  with 
adequate  flexibility  to  ensure  that  the  funds 
appropriated  will  be  made  available  to  pro- 
vide re-employment  services  for  profiled 
claimants;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cohen,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  1598.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  modernize  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  acquisition  proce- 
dures, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

ACQUIsmON  MANAGEMENT  REFORM  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  grati- 
fied by  this  year's  activities  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  administration  to 
bring  change  to  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment's acquisition  system.  This  is  an 
issue  that  I  have  been  working  on  for 
over  a  decade  and  the  payoff  from  a 
comprehensive  reform  is  significant.  In 
this  Congress,  the  House  has  made 
progress  on  its  Federal  Acquisition  Act 
of  1993.  The  Federal  Acquisition  Im- 
provement Act  of  1993  with  President 
Clinton's  endorsement  has  been  intro- 
duced this  week  here  in  the  Senate. 
The  national  performance  review  has 
also  promised  personnel  reform  legisla- 
tion. All  of  these  efforts  attempt  to  fix 
specific  problems  identified  in  the  buy- 
ing system.  However,  there  is  no  vision 
or  direction  as  to  where  the  buying 
system  should  be  going.  Mr.  President, 
for  this  reason,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce legislation  which  provides  a  vi- 
sion to  stimulate  and  guide  these  re- 
forms. 

The  Defense  Department  has  become 
increasingly  unable  to  produce  the  best 
technology  in  an  affordable  manner, 
when  it's  needed.  While  the  current 
system  is  able  to  produce  good  weap- 
ons, it  is  wasteful,  inefficient,  and 
takes  too  long  to  field  needed  tech- 
nologies. Mr.  President,  in  many  cases 
the  issue  of  affordability  is  not  even 
addressed  when  defining  the  require- 
ments for  a  weapon  system.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  analysts  have  noted  that 
much  time  and  money  is  wasted  trying 
to  achieve  an  extra  1  percent  of  capa- 
bility that  is  rarely  realized.  In  fact, 
the  vast  majority  of  weapon  acquisi- 
tion programs  are  experiencing  serious 
cost  and  schedule  problems.  For  exam- 
ple, the  C-17  transport's  cost  and 
schedule  overruns  have  seriously  de- 
layed its  availability.  After  spending 
510.4  billion  and  over  20  years  develop- 
ing the  017,  the  Air  Force  is  consider- 
ing buying  conrunercial  aircraft  in  its 
place. 

In  all  the  services,  we  can  find  such 
horror  stories.  Acquisition  costs  for 
Navy  major  weapon  systems  are  over 
budget  by  as  much  as  179  percent.  Air 
Force  systems  by  as  much  as  158  per- 
cent, and  Army  systems  by  as  much  as 
220  percent,  even  after  accounting  for 
the  effects  of  infiation  and  quantity. 
The  GAO  reported  that  program  cost 
increases  on  the  order  of  20  to  40  per- 
cent are  common.  This  year's  report  of 
the  Acquisition  Law  Streamlining 
Task  Force,  also  known  as  the  section 
800  panel,  noted  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment takes  four  times  as  long  as 
the  private  sector  to  field  similar  high- 
tech  items.  A  July  1993  Defense  Science 
Board  found  that:  "without  fundamen- 
tal reform,  DOD  will  be  unable  to  af- 
ford the  weapons,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices it  needs  to  provide  for  our  national 
security." 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  introduced  an 
earlier  version  of  this  bill,  I  high- 
lighted how  inefficient  the  Defense  De- 
partment's management  practices  were 
then.  Mr.  President,  that  has  not 
changed.  A  Defense  Department  pro- 
gram manager  still  has  to  follow  over 
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840  Steps  in  order  to  get  a  weapon  sys- 
tem concept  into  production. 

The  Army's  fiber  optic  guided  missile 
is  an  example  of  the  buying  system's 
inability  to  perform.  The  program  was 
initiated  in  the  early  seventies  and  by 
1989,   40   prototype    missiles   had   been 


When  the  Packard  Commission  rec- 
ommended streamlining  this  bureauc- 
racy to  three  layers  and  a  handful  of 
commands,  the  military  departments 
added  the  three-tier  structure  to  their 
old  organization  structures.  As  a  re- 
sult,   the   American   taxpayer   is   now 


of  the  contracting  officer.  The  bill  is 
consistent  with  the  Federal  Acquisi- 
tion Streamlining  Act  of  1993,  which 
raises  the  small  purchase  threshold  to 
$100,000  and  supports  other  section  800 
panel  recommendations. 
Sixth,  the  Defense  Department  will 


the  military  departments. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  contains 
six  parts  to  reform  DOD  acquisition 
management  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween Government  and  industry.  It  in- 


the  basis  of  performance,  rather  than 
to  rely  on  continuous  audit  and  the 
threat  of  penalties.  In  my  concept  of 
performance-based  contract  adminis- 
tration,   contractors    would    act    ethi- 


corporates  the   principles  of  unity  of    cally  and  efficiently  because  it  would 


command,  lean  management  structure, 
fast  processes,  and  pay  for  performance 
for  both  Government  workers  and  con- 
tractors. 

First,  the  bill  establishes  perform- 
ance goals.  On  average,  programs  must 
be  within  90  percent  their  cost  and 
schedule  goals.  In  addition,  the  bill  re- 
quires DOD  to  reduce  by  50  percent  the 
time  it  takes  to  field  emerging  tech- 
nologies. It  also  requires  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  approve  the  cost  and 
schedule  goals  for  programs  to  ensure 
weapons  reach  the  field  when  they  are 
needed. 

Second,  my  legislation  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  streamline 
the  acquisition  process.  Program  man- 
agers will  be  given  the  authority  and 
accountability  for  achieving  results. 
My  proposal  also  requires  a  commit- 


be  in  their  financial  interest  to  do  so. 
Under  the  concept  that  I  am  proposing, 
contractor  profit  would  be  tied  to 
achievement  of  quantifiable  perform- 
ance measures.  Hence,  contractors 
would  be  awarded  for  good  performance 
and  penalized  for  cost  growth. 

Mr.  President,  large  savings  can  be 
realized  from  the  comprehensive  re- 
forms I  am  proposing.  I  anticipate  that 
my  approach  will  reduce  acquisition 
management  personnel  by  as  much  as 
25  to  30  percent  through  reductions  in 
duplicative  headquarters  staffs.  CBO 
and  the  Pentagon  Comptroller's  Office 
estimated  that  $4.2  to  $4.5  billion  could 
be  saved  from  this  organizational 
streamlining.  Defense  systems  manage- 
ment college  professors  believe  that  if 
DOD  could  reduce  the  time  of  the  con- 
tracting process  by  1  year,  a  savings  of 


successfully  tested.  The  program  was  paying  for  two  bureaucracies  in  each  of  be  a^^^. '«  J"5°^^*^_<^°°^''fff'°^^°[) 
then  put  under  DOD's  standard  acquisi- 
tion management  structure  and  subse- 
quently, in  1991.  canceled  for  cost  and 
schedule  overruns.  The  best  estimates 
indicate  that  the  system  is  still  10 
years  away  from  an  operational  capa- 
bility. While  the  Defense  Department 
was  holding  briefings  and  manage- 
ments reviews,  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  developing  this  capability.  The  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  reported  that 
Japan  and  Europe  will  field  a  fiber- 
optic guided  missile  by  1996  and  that 
the  Third  World  will  have  those  mis- 
siles before  2000  It's  disconcerting  that 
other  global  powers  will  beat  us  in 
fielding  such  an  important  weapon,  or 
worse  yet  may  sell  it  to  our  adversaries 
before  we  have  a  comparable  capabil- 
ity. 

For  many  years,  I  have  worked  for 
reform  of  the  Governments  buying 
system  and  over  the  years,  my  conclu- 
sion has  not  changed:  without  major 
cultural  and  structural  reform,  the 
Pentagon  cannot  make  major  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  and  time  it  takes  to 
field  a  technology.  In  December  1992. 
GAO  reported  that:  "the  fundamental 
problem  of  the  acquisition  process  is  a 
prevailing  culture  that  is  dependent  on 
generating  and  supporting  new  weap- 
ons acquisition  '  Until  the  buying  sys- 
tem is  changed,  the  results  will  not 
change.  Cost  and  schedule  overruns 
will  continue.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  root  causes  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

One,  the  defense  acquisition  process 
is  too  cumbersome,  takes  too  long,  and 
does  not  produce  desired  results.  The 
buying  process  has  become  more  im- 
portant than  producing  usable  weapon 
systems.  The  DOD  5000  series  of  docu- 
ments and  its  consensus  based  manage- 
ment process  must  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  results  oriented  process. 

Two.  incentives  are  wrong.  They  re- 
ward program  managers  and  contrac- 
tors for  increasing  the  size  of  their  pro- 
gram and  their  budget.  There  is  no  in- 
centive for  a  job  well  done.  Managers 
who  do  not  spend  their  budget  are  sub- 
ject to  more  ridicule  that  those  who 
overspend  their  budgets. 

Three,  the  organization  is  too  large. 
It  is  a  bureaucracy   with  layer  upon 


ment  of  full  funding  for  each  phase  of    approximately  $6  billion  would  result. 


the  development  cycle  which  will  re- 
move the  major  source  of  program  in- 
stability. 

Third,  my  proposal  streamlines,  the 
defense  acquisition  organization  and 
its  interface  with  operational  users. 
The  bill  reorganizes  the  Defense  De- 
partment research,  development,  and 
acquisition  bureaucracies  into  a  single 
DOD-wide  agency.  Authority  for  exe- 
cuting programs  would  be  returned  to 
the  program  manager.  Program  execu- 
tives would  be  organized  according  to 
mission  areas,  such  as  Strategic  Lift, 
to  ensure  responsiveness  to  those  who 
use  the  weapons  on  the  battlefield.  Ad- 
ditionally, those  who  use  weapons  will 
regain  responsibility  for  determining 
what  is  bought. 

Fourth,  the  bill  re-emphasizes  the 
commitment  of  Congress  to  a  profes- 
sional acquisition  work  force  and  es- 
tablishes the  incentive  structure  to- 
ward program  performance.  My  pro- 
posal will  allow  acquisition  managers 
to  be  promoted  based  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  programs  that  they  man- 
age. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  creates  an  effi- 


Still,  the  largest  dollar  gains  would 
come  from  comprehensive  reform.  The 
Defense  Science  Board  Task  Force  on 
Defense  Acquisition  Reform  in  July 
1993  reported  that  a  comprehensive  re- 
form along  the  lines  I  am  proposing 
would  save  $20  billion  per  year. 

In  summary,  there  is  both  a  need  and 
an  opportunity  for  reforming  Defense 
acquisition.  Multibillion-dollar  cost 
overruns;  programs  that  are  years  or 
even  a  decade  behind  schedule;  incen- 
tives that  encourage  spending  rather 
than  savings;  and  top-heavy  bureau- 
cratic agencies  that  replace  good  judg- 
ment with  detailed  regulations  are  the 
features  of  the  current  DOD  buying 
system  that  must  be  changed.  But.  Mr. 
President.  I  must  point  out  that  bu- 
reaucracies are  inherently  unable  to 
reform  themselves.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  make  some  very  hard  and  dif- 
ficult decisions  which  have  far-reach- 
ing impact  on  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. Change  must  be  brought  about  by 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
maintaining  a  strong  defense  within 
today's  budget  constraints. 


layer   of  management   and   dozens   of    cient  contracting  process.  My  proposal 


buying  commands  and  subcommands 
spread  across  the  four  military  serv- 
ices. Many  of  the  bureaucratic  layers 
exist  solely  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
bureaucracy.  They  provide  no  value 
added  toward  weapon  system  develop- 
ment. The  current  organization  mis- 
takes the  continuation  of  the  program 
in  favor  of  meeting  customer  needs. 


will  change  the  culture  of  contracting 
to  take  advantage  of  time  and  money- 
saving  ideas,  while  preserving  competi- 
tion and  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  bill  includes 
the  requirement  that  the  contracting 
officials  support  the  program  managers 
and  the  overall  agency  wide  acquisition 
goals  while  maintaining  the  integrity 


By  Mr.   DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  1599.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Missing 
and  Exploited  Children  Task  Force;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE  MISSING  AND  EXPLOrFED  CHILDREN  TASK 
FORCE  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  30,  1993,  around  10:30  at 
night,  12-year-old  Polly  Klaas  and  two 


of  her  girlfriends  had  just  settled  down 
for  a  late  night  card  game  at  a  spur-of- 
the-moment  Friday  night  slumber 
party.  Not  more  than  an  hour  later, 
Polly's  mother  was  awakened  by  one  of 
the  girls  who  stood  by  her  bedside, 
wide-eyed  and  terrified,  and  related  a 
story  of  how  a  man,  armed  with  a 
knife,  had  broken  into  the  Petaluma, 
CA,  home,  forced  the  girls  to  lie  on  the 
bed,  covered  their  heads  with  pillow- 
cases, tied  their  wrists  behind  their 
backs,  and  then  fled  the  house  with 
Polly. 

Only  a  month  before,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  country  in  a  small  town  in 
New  York,  another  12-year-old  girl  dis- 
appeared while  biking  the  mile-long 
trip  between  her  home  and  the  church 
where  her  father  is  pastor.  Police  found 
Sara  Anne  Wood's  pink-and-white 
mountain  bike  abandoned  in  a  nearby 
ditch,  along  with  some  papers  she  had 
been  carrying. 

Polly  Klaas  and  Sara  Anne  Wood  are 
just  two  of  the  thousands  of  children 
abducted  each  year  by  nonfamily  mem- 
bers. Neither  of  the  girls  was  more 
than  a  mile  away  from  their  small- 
town homes  when  the  abductions  oc- 
curred, and,  in  both  instances,  their 
small  communities  mobilized  imme- 
diately to  assist  local  law  enforcement 
in  the  investigations.  Merchants  from 
both  areas  immediately  donated  space 
and  resources  including  phones,  fax 
machines,  copy  machines,  and  supplies, 
while  townspeople  from  all  over  took 
vacation  time  to  donate  endless  hours 
stuffing  envelopes,  making  phone  calls, 
posting  signs,  and  knocking  on  doors. 
In  spite  of  these  efforts,  helpful  leads 
in  both  cases  have  been  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  resources  and  manpower  are 
slowly  diminishing. 

Mr.  President,  the  victimization  of 
children  in  our  Nation  has  reached  epi- 
demic and  terrifying  proportions.  The 
most  recent  Department  of  Justice  fig- 
ures show  that,  in  one  year,  4,600  chil- 
dren were  abducted  by  nonfamily  mem- 
bers, two-thirds  of  these  nonfamily  ab- 
ductions involved  sexual  assault,  more 
than  354,000  children  were  abducted  by 
family  members,  and  over  450,000  chil- 
dren ran  away.  It  is  painfully  clear 
that  the  time  has  come  to  increase  and 
unite  our  efforts  to  solve  and  prevent 
such  savage  crimes  against  our  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  rise  today 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator D'AMATO,  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
will  assist  in  the  resolution  of  such 
crimes  against  our  Nation's  children 
and,  ultimately,  aid  in  the  prevention 
of  future  and  repeated  crimes.  The 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children  Task 
Force  Act  of  1993  would  create  a  team 
of  active  Federal  agents  who  would 
work  with  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children 
[NCMEC]  in  assisting  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agents  in  their  most 
difficult  missing  and  exploited  child 
cases. 


The  task  force  would  be  headed  by  a 
representative  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  would  be 
comprised  of  two  representatives  from 
each  of  the  following  Federal  agencies: 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Secret  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms,  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service,  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service,  and 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

Each  participating  agency  would 
nominate  agents  who  possess  some 
area  of  specialized  expertise,  including 
behavioral  sciences,  crimes  against 
children,  sex  offenses,  forensics,  inter- 
national investigative  experience,  and 
other  areas  that  would  be  of  particular 
value,  to  investigations  of  this  nature. 
Each  member  would  serve  a  1-year 
term,  with  an  option  to  extend  for  a 
year,  and  would  be  compensated  by 
their  respective  agencies.  Most  impor- 
tantly, task  force  members  would  re- 
tain full  authority,  be  on  active  duty 
status,  and  retain  access  to  appropriate 
databases. 

Coordinating  and  pooling  the  re- 
sources and  expertise  of  several  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  to  tack- 
le a  compelling  problem  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  past.  One  example  is  the 
Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforcement 
Task  Force  [OCDETF]  program,  estab- 
lished in  1983.  The  OCDETF  program 
consists  of  a  nationwide  structure  of  13 
regional  task  forces  which  utilize  the 
combined  resources  and  expertise  of  its 
member  Federal  agencies  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  investigators 
and  prosecutors  to  target  and  destroy 
major  narcotic  trafficking  and  money 
laundering  organizations.  Since  its  im- 
plementation, the  program  has  experi- 
enced immense  success. 

Last  year.  Senator  D'Amato  and  I 
worked  to  secure  funding  for  a  program 
entitled  "Project  Alert,"  which  enlists 
retired  law  enforcement  officials  to 
volunteer  their  expertise  to  State  and 
local  police  officers  for  some  of  their 
toughest  missing  children  cases. 
Project  Alert  volunteers  are  certified 
through  the  NCMEC  and  have  already 
proven  to  be  extremely  valuable  in  as- 
sisting active  law  officers  in  evaluating 
leads,  investigating  longstanding,  un- 
solved cases,  promoting  community 
awareness  and  prevention  programs, 
and  using  the  latest  in  scientific  tech- 
nology to  help  track  the  swelling  ranks 
of  missing  children.  Members  of  the 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children  Task 
Force  would  have  similar  responsibil- 
ities. 

Task  force  members  would  use  their 
expertise,  data  access,  and  official  au- 
thority to  work  on  cases  chosen  and 
updated  by  NCMEC  as  their  most  dif- 
ficult cases.  Members  would  also  be 
available  to  go  on  location  to  assist 
local  or  State  investigators,  but  only 
after  a  full  prior  consultation  with  the 
lead  investigator  on  the  case,  local. 
State,  or  Federal. 


While  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  efforts  in  such  cases,  missing 
children  investigations  would  benefit 
highly  from  a  coordinated  Federal  law 
enforcement  effort.  By  supplementing 
our  Nation's  17,000  police  depart- 
ments— a  majority  of  which  have  10  or 
fewer  officers — with  task  force  mem- 
bers and  resources,  we  can  unite  our 
Nation's  best  in  the  fight  against  such 
reprehensible  crimes  and  increase  the 
chances  of  our  Nation's  missing  chil- 
dren being  returned  to  their  homes  and 
families. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1599 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Missing  and 
Exploited  Children  Task  Force  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  FDWINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  victimization  of  children  in  our  Na- 
tion has  reached  epidemic  proportions;  re- 
cent Department  of  Justice  figures  show 
that^ 

(A)  4.600  children  were  abducted  by  non- 
family  members; 

(B)  two-thirds  of  the  abductions  of  children 
by  non-family  members  Involve  sexual  as- 
sault: 

(C)  more  than  354,000  children  were  ab- 
ducted by  family  members;  and 

(D)  451.000  children  ran  away; 

(2)  while  some  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials have  been  successful  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  resolution  of  such  crimes,  most 
local  agencies  lack  the  personnel  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  give  this  problem  the 
full  attention  it  requires; 

(3)  a  majority  of  the  Nation's  17,000  police 
departments  have  10  or  fewer  officers;  and 

(4)  locating  missing  children  requires  a  co- 
ordinated law  enforcement  effort: 
supplementing  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies with  a  team  of  assigned  active  Federal 
agents  will  allow  Federal  agents  to  pool 
their  resources  and  expertise  in  order  to  as- 
sist local  agents  in  the  Investigation  of  the 
Nation's  most  difficult  cases  involving  miss- 
ing children. 

SEC.  3.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  establish  a 
task  force  comprised  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers from  pertinent  Federal  agencies  to  work 
with  the  National  Center  for  Missing  and  Ex- 
ploited Children  (referred  to  as  the  "Cen- 
ter") and  coordinate  the  provision  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  resources  to  assist  State 
and  local  authorities  in  investigating  the 
most  difficult  cases  of  missing  and  exploited 
children. 
SEC.  4.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  TASK  FORCE. 

Title  IV  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5771 
et  seq.)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  407  and  408  as 
sections  408  and  409.  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  406  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
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•TASK  FORCE 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  Establishment.— There  is  es- 
tablished a  Missing  and  Exploited  Children's 
Task  Force  (referred  to  as  the  "Task 
Force"). 

"(b)  Membership.— 

"(1)  In  general— The  Task  Force  shall  in- 
clude at  least  2  members  from  each  of— 

"(A)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 

"(B)  the  Secret  Service; 

"(C)  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms; 

"(D)  the  United  States  Customs  Service; 

"(E)  the  Postal  Inspection  Service; 

"(F)  the  United  SUtes  Marshals  Service; 
and 

"(G)  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. 

"(2)  Chief.— A  representative  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  (in  addition  to 
the  members  of  the  Task  Force  selected 
under  paragraph  (1)(A))  shall  act  as  chief  of 
the  Task  Force. 

"(3)  Selection.— (A)  The  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  select 
the  chief  of  the  Task  Force. 

"(B)  The  heads  of  the  agencies  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  submit  to  the  chief  of  the 
Task  Force  a  list  of  at  least  5  prospective 
Task  Force  members,  and  the  chief  shall  se- 
lect 2.  or  such  greater  number  as  may  be 
agreeable  to  an  agency  head,  as  Task  Force 
members. 

(4)  Professional  qualifications.— The 
members  of  the  Task  Force  shall  be  law  en- 
forcement personnel  selected  for  their  exper- 
tise that  would  enable  them  to  aissist  in  the 
investigation  of  cases  of  missing  and  ex- 
ploited children. 

"(5)  Status.— A  member  of  the  Task  Force 
shall  remain  an  employee  of  his  or  her  re- 
spective agency  for  all  purposes  (including 
the  purpose  of  performance  review),  and  his 
or  her  service  on  the  Task  Force  shall  be 
without  interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service 
privilege  or  status  and  shall  be  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis. 

"(6)  Period  of  service— (A)  Subject  to 
subparagraph  (B),  a  member  shall  serve  on 
the  Task  Force  for  a  period  of  1  year,  amd 
may  be  selected  to  a  renewal  of  service  for  1 
additional  year. 

"(B)  The  chief  of  the  Task  Force  may  at 
any  time  request  the  head  of  an  agency  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  to  submit  a  list  of  5 
prospective  Task  Force  members  to  replace  a 
member  of  the  Task  Force,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  Task  Force  membership  that 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  case- 
load. 

"(c)  Support — 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  heads  of  the  agencies  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(1),  shall  provide  the 
Task  Force  office  space  and  administrative 
and  support  services,  such  office  space  to  be 
in  close  proximity  to  the  office  of  the  Center, 
so  as  to  enable  the  Task  Force  to  coordinate 
its  activities  with  that  of  the  Center  on  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

"(2)  Legal  guidance— The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  assign  a  United  States  Attorney  to 
provide  legal  guidance,  as  needed,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Task  Force. 
"(d)  Purpose.— 

"(1)  In  general— (A)  The  purpose  of  the 
Task  Force  shall  be  to  make  available  the 
combined  resources  and  expertise  of  the 
agencies  described  in  paragraph  (1)  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  most  dif- 
ficult missing  and  exploited  child  cases  na- 
tionwide, as  identified  by  the  chief  of  the 
Task  Force  from  time  to  time,  in  consulta- 


tion with  the  Center,  and  as  many  additional 
cases  as  resources  permit,  including  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  State  and  local  inves- 
tigators on  location  in  the  field. 

"(B)  Technical  assistance— The  role  of 
the  Task  Force  in  any  investigation  shall  be 
to  provide  advice  and  technical  assistance 
and  to  make  available  the  resources  of  the 
agencies  described  in  subsection  (bXl);  the 
Task  Force  shall  not  take  a  leadership  role 
in  any  such  investigation. 

"(e)  Training.— Members  of  the  Task  Force 
shall  receive  a  course  of  training,  provided 
by  the  Center,  in  matters  relating  to  cases  of 
missing  and  exploited  children. 

"(O  Cross-Designation  of  Task  Force 
Members.— The  Attorney  General  shall 
cross-designate  the  members  of  the  Task 
Force  with  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  Federal 
law  related  to  child  abduction  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
section.".* 


By  Mr,  PACKW<X)D  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr. 

DURENBERGER): 

S.  1600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  long-term-care 
assistance  programs  for  the  elderly, 
and  for  other  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

secure  choice  act  of  1993 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  el- 
derly Americans  are  this  country's 
fastest  growing  age  group.  The  elderly 
population  in  the  United  States  has 
doubled  over  the  past  30  years,  swelling 
from  16  million  in  1960  to  32  million 
last  year.  By  the  year  2030.  there  will 
be  more  than  66  million  people  over  65. 
And  the  number  of  people  age  85  and 
older  is  expected  to  triple. 

As  the  elderly  population  skyrockets, 
and  the  need  for  long-term-care  grows, 
our  society  will  face  tough  decisions 
about  how  to  make  long-term-care 
more  affordable. 

I  have  worked  with  the  Republican 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  for  almost  2 
years  to  revise  our  long-term-care  bill 
introduced  in  the  102d  Congress.  That 
is  why  I  am  proud  to  introduce  today 
legislation  called  Secure  Choice — a 
comprehensive  three-part  legislative 
plan  which  tackles  the  explosive  de- 
mand for  affordable  long-term-care 
services.  This  bill  confronts  the  chal- 
lenge of  providing  long-term-care  serv- 
ices to  our  Nation's  senior  citizens  and 
individuals  who  become  disabled.  I  am 
committed  to  this  legislation,  and  to 
finding  adequate  financing  for  its  im- 
plementation. 

Several  objectives  guided  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation.  All  have 
been  achieved.  First,  the  legislation 
provides  services  to  our  neediest  indi- 
viduals. Second,  it  builds  on  a  public- 
private  partnership  that  will  make 
long-term-care  more  affordable.  Third, 
tax  barriers  hindering  the  development 
of  the  private  long-term-care  insurance 
market  are  removed.  Fourth,  the  legis- 
lation encourages  the  kind  of  long- 
term-care  services  Americans  want — 
care  provided  in  the  home  and  in  the 
community.  Finally,  the  legislation  is 
fiscally  responsible  in  today's  world  of 
limited  resources. 


Secure  Choice  recognizes  that  not  ev- 
eryone's needs  are  the  same.  That's 
why  we  have  structured  the  legislation 
to  provide  Americans  with  choices  so 
they  get  the  long-term-care  services 
they  need  and  prefer.  Some  may  be 
able  to  stay  at  home  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  homemaker  aide.  Others  may 
want  the  services  provided  in  an  as- 
sisted living  facility.  Still  others  may 
need  more  intensive  services  provided 
in  nursing  homes. 

Secure  Choice  also  recognizes  that 
individual  financial  capacities'  differ. 
That  is  why  we  structured  the  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  public  program  for 
the  most  needy;  a  public-private  part- 
nership for  people  with  moderate  in- 
comes, to  help  them  purchase  qualified 
long-term-care  insurance  policies;  and 
tax  clarifications  for  individuals  and 
businesses  wishing  to  purchase  private 
long-term-care  insurance. 

Secure  Choice  recognizes  that  re- 
sources are  limited  and  calls  on  all  sec- 
tors of  American  society  to  help  meet 
the  challenge  of  providing  long-term- 
care.  This  free  market  approach  is  the 
most  responsible  way  to  expand  the 
availability  of  long-term-care  services. 

new  program  for  low-income  individuals 

Many  elderly  Oregonians  have  told 
me  they  want  to  stay  in  their  homes, 
but  need  help  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. Secure  Choice  is  designed  to 
help  them  to  do  just  that. 

The  bill  provides  nursing  home  care 
and  expanded  home  and  community- 
based  care  to  individuals  with  incomes 
below  the  Federal  poverty  level— $6,970 
in  1993— through  a  new  title  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  long-term-care  serv- 
ices now  provided  through  Medicaid 
would  be  moved  to  this  new  title  XXI. 
Eligibility  would  be  broadened  and 
simplified,  and  the  need  for  Medicaid 
waivers  would  be  eliminated.  This 
means  States  could  provide  more  home 
care  services  without  the  hassles  asso- 
ciated with  obtaining  a  waiver. 

States  would  be  required  to  cover  eli- 
gible individuals  with  income  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level. 
Like  the  medically  needy  option  under 
Medicaid,  individuals  with  incomes 
above  the  jKjverty  level  could  count 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  long-term- 
care  against  their  income  to  qualify. 
building  on  a  public-private  partnership 

Secure  Choice  creates  a  public-pri- 
vate partnership  to  help  Americans 
with  moderate  incomes— less  than  3 
times  the  Federal  poverty  level,  about 
$21.000 — purchase  long-term-care  insur- 
ance. One  of  the  barriers  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  large  private  insurance 
market  is  the  high  cost  of  insurance 
premiums.  Secure  Choice  helps  make 
policies  more  affordable  because  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  will 
join  together  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
long-term-care  services  when  they  are 
needed  through  a  benefit  subsidy. 

Policies  must  offer  case  manage- 
ment,  nursing   home   services  and   an 
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array  of  home  and  community -based 
services.  Policies  must  offer  benefit 
coverage  equal  to  $60,000 — approxi- 
mately the  cost  of  2  years  in  a  nursing 
home.  This  coverage  could  be  used  for 
any  combination  of  nursing  home, 
home-baaed,  or  community-based  serv- 
ices. 

I  asked  the  actuarial  firm,  William 
M.  Mercer,  Inc.,  to  estimate  premiums 
for  qualified  policies  under  Secure 
Choice.  They  have  reviewed  my  legisla- 
tion and  calculated  that  unsubsidized 
premiums  for  qualified  policies  would 
be  comparable  to  premiums  for  long- 
term-care  policies  available  on  the 
market  today.  Furthermore,  Mercer  es- 
timates that  the  benefit  subsidy  makes 
Secure  Choice  premiums  more  afford- 
able for  individuals  with  low  or  mod- 
erate income.  For  example,  the  Secure 
Choice  premium  for  an  individual  at 
age  65  could  be  as  low  as  $286  per  year. 
That  is  approximately  $23.83  per  month 
for  a  state-of-the-art  policy. 

TAX  clarification 

Finally.  Secure  Choice  clears  up  the 
uncertainty  about  the  tax  treatment  of 
long-term-care  expenses  and  insurance 
by  clarifying  that  long-term-care  ex- 
penses and  qualified  long-term-care  in- 
surance are  treated  the  same  as  medi- 
cal expenses  and  medical  insurance 
under  the  tax  law.  Under  our  bill: 

First,  out-of-pocket  long-term-care 
expenses  and  the  cost  of  qualified  long- 
term-care  insurance  will  be  tax  deduct- 
ible— above  7.5  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income; 

Second,  payments  for  insured  long- 
term-care  services  under  qualified 
long-term-care  insurance  policies  will 
not  be  taxable; 

Third,  employer-paid  long-term-care 
services  and  qualified  long-term-care 
insurance  would  be  a  tax-free  employee 
fringe  benefit;  and 

Fourth,  insurance  company  reserves 
set  aside  to  pay  benefits  under  quali- 
fied long-term-care  insurance  policies 
would  be  tax  deductible. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Secure 
Choice  is  a  sensible  approach  to  solving 
this  Nation's  long-term-care  needs.  The 
legislation  helps  protect  consumers  by 
guaranteeing  policy  renewability  and 
portability,  and  by  requiring  policies 
to  meet  certain  consumer  protection 
standards  developed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  President,  my  home  State  of  Or- 
egon has  been  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
finding  innovative  ways  to  provide 
long-term-care  in  the  home  and  in  the 
community.  Secure  Choice  builds  on 
the  knowledge  and  expertise  developed 
in  my  State.  Many  organizations  in  my 
State  helped  me  pull  together  the  ideas 
in  the  bill.  These  organizations  include 
the  Oregon  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources [DHR].  especially  the  Oregon 
Senior  and  Disabled  Services  [OSDS] 
Division  of  DHR;  the  Governor's  Task 
Force  on  long-term-care  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  Senior  Services. 


Mr.  President,  many  other  national 
organizations  have  worked  with  me  to 
refine  and  improve  the  bill.  These  orga- 
nizations include:  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners; 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Care; 
the  American  Health  Care  Association; 
the  American  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  Aging;  the  National  Governors  As- 
sociation; the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association;  and  representatives  of  in- 
surance companies. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  staff  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and 
the  Senate  Legislative  Counsel  for 
their  hours  of  assistance  in  making 
this  bill  a  reality. 

Secure  Choice  reflects  a  collective  ef- 
fort. I  have  listened  to  affected  organi- 
zations, the  States,  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  individuals,  I  believe  Senator 
Dole  and  I  have  crafted  a  bill  that  re- 
sponds to  real  needs  in  a  responsible 
way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
next  several  months.  Congress  will 
likely  make  historical  decisions  re- 
garding health  care  in  the  United 
States.  However,  these  effort  will  be  in- 
complete unless  the  long-term-care 
needs  of  America's  seniors  and  individ- 
uals who  become  disabled  are  ade- 
quately addressed.  This,  perhaps,  will 
be  the  greatest  challenge  of  health  care 
reform. 

All  across  America,  millions  of  elder- 
ly and  disabled  men  and  women  ask 
what  type  of  long-term-care  is  avail- 
able to  them,  and  if  they  are  able  to  af- 
ford it.  Middle-aged  and  younger  adults 
have  also  shared  their  concerns  on  this 
issue — will  their  parents  get  the  high 
quality  care  they  deserve — will  a  sys- 
tem be  in  place  which  will  care  for 
them  as  they  grow  older? 

Mr.  President,  it  used  to  be  that 
when  we  talked  about  long-term-care, 
we  really  were  referring  to  nursing 
home  care.  Today,  that  is  no  longer  the 
case,  long-term-care  consists  of  a  wide 
range  of  services,  which  include  nurs- 
ing home  care,  but  also  home  care,  per- 
sonal care,  and  community-based  care, 
such  as  adult  day  care. 

For  over  2  years.  Senators  Packwood, 
Simpson,  Durenberger,  and  I  have 
worked  together  to  craft  comprehen- 
sive legislation.  Secure  Choice,  which 
addresses  the  concerns  we  hear  so 
often.  We  believe  this  bill  is  a  respon- 
sible, three-step  approach  to  the  long- 
term-care  issue. 

The  first  step,  Mr.  President,  in- 
volves providing  a  wider  range  of  long- 
term-care  services,  such  as  home  and 
community-based  services,  than  are 
currently  available  to  low  income  el- 
derly and  disabled  Americans  under 
Medicaid. 

Part  two  of  our  legislation  recognizes 
that  the  only  responsible  solution  to 
long-term-care  is  one  that  calls  upon 
the  initiative  of  private  enterprise,  as 
well  as  Government.  Through  Govern- 


ment subsidies.  Secure  Choice  would 
create  a  public/private  partnership 
which  would  encourage  lower  income 
persons  to  purchase  long-term-care  in- 
surance. This  will  put  long-term-care 
insurance  within  the  financial  reach  of 
a  greater  number  of  Americans. 

The  third  part  of  Secure  Choice,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  clarification  of  the  Tax 
Code,  which  encourages  individuals  to 
buy  long-term-care  insurance,  and 
which  provides  incentives  for  business 
to  provide  such  insurance  to  their  em- 
ployees. Through  this  legislation,  all 
long-term-care  expenses  would  be 
treated  the  same  as  medical  expenses. 
In  addition,  consumer  protection 
standards  are  defined. 

Mr.  President,  we  strongly  believe 
that  this  free  market  approach  is  the 
most  responsible  way  to  provide  long- 
term-care  services  to  America's  seniors 
and  disabled  citizens. 

long-term-care  is  a  national  problem, 
requiring  a  national  solution.  And  Se- 
cure Choice  calls  on  all  sectors  of 
American  society — Federal  and  State 
government,  private  employers,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  families  and  indi- 
viduals to  join  together  in  ensuring 
that  our  seniors,  and  those  with  dis- 
abilities, can  live  with  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  duty  to  as- 
sist those  who  have  given  so  much  to 
our  country.  Secure  Choice  fulfills  that 
duty  by  offering  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach that  will  result  in  security  for 
Americans  facing  the  prospect  of  long- 
term-care. 

During  the  coming  months,  as  we.  in 
Congress,  continue  to  debate  health 
care  reform,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  true  reform  without 
long-term-care  reform. 

We  certainly  realize  that  Secure 
Choice  is  not  the  only  solution  that 
has  been  offered.  There  are  others  out 
there.  But.  one  thing  on  which  we  can 
all  agree  is  that  we  must  do  something. 
We  simply  cannot  wring  our  hands  and 
wish  the  problem  away. 

I  am  committed  to  this  legislation, 
and  to  finding  adequate  financing  for 
its  implementation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  summary  of  our  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Summary 

Individuals  and  their  families  are  fun- 
damentally responsible  for  planning  and  pro- 
viding for  their  own  future  long-term-care 
needs.  Government  should  limit  its  role  to 
providing  assistance  to  individuals  who  have 
low  income  and  assets  either  because  of  their 
economic  situation  or  because  of  cata- 
strophic long-term-care  expenses.  However, 
efforts  must  also  be  made  to  make  long- 
term-care  both  more  accessible  and  more  af- 
fordable. This  bill  establishes  a  three- 
pronged  approach  to  accomplish  these  goals. 

A.  SECURE  choice  PROGRAM 

First,  the  bill  establishes  a  new  Title  (XXI) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  long-term-care 
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services  for  functionally  impaired,  low-in- 
come individuals,  long-term-care  services 
now  provided  to  these  Individuals  through 
the  Medicaid  program  would  be  moved  to 
Title  XXI.  However,  the  link  to  cash  welfare 
assistance  would  be  served,  and  eligibility 
would  be  broadened  and  simplified. 

Under  Title  XXI.  states  would  be  required 
to  cover  persons  who: 

1.  need  substantial  human  assistance  in 
performing  a  specified  number  of  Activities 
of  Dally  Living  ( ADLs); 

2.  have  income  below  100  percent  of  the 
Federal  poverty  level  (FPL);  and. 

3.  have  assets  no  greater  than  $2,000  (if 
they  are  in  a  nursing  facility—  or  J5.000  (if 
they  are  receiving  home  and  community- 
based  care). 

States  would  also  have  to  cover  individuals 
with  income  above  100  percent  of  the  FPL 
and  who  contribute  enough  of  their  income 
toward  the  cost  of  their  care  (the  '•medically 
needy"  program  under  existing  Medicaid 
law). 

Similar  to  Medicaid  current  law.  states 
would  be  required  to  cover  nursing  facility 
services  and  a  mix  of  home  and  community- 
based  services.  However,  a  waiver  would  not 
be  required  to  provide  home  and  community- 
based  services.  States  could  also  cover  other 
services  (e.g..  respiratory  therapy)  at  their 
option. 

B.  SECURE  CHOICE  INSURANCE  PARTNERSHIP 

Part  of  Title  XXI  would  require  states  to 
participate  in  a  public-private  partnership  to 
assist  individuals  with  income  below  300  per- 
cent of  the  FPL  purchase  private  long-term- 
care  insurance.  Under  this  program  States 
must  subsidize  individuals  with  income 
below  300  percent  of  the  FPL  who  purchase  a 
qualified  long-term-care  Insurance  policy. 

Individuals  who  are  able  to  purchase  pri- 
vate long-term-care  insurance  would  be  en- 
couraged to  purchase  a  "qualified"  policy. 
The  state  and  Federal  governments  would 
subsidize  benefits  under  qualified  policies, 
depending  on  the  individual's  income.  The 
government  subsidy  would  make  qualified 
Insurance  policies  more  affordable  for  indi- 
viduals with  Income  between  below  300  per- 
cent of  the  FPL.  Qualified  policies  would 
also  guarantee,  for  all  who  purchase  them, 
enhanced  asset  protection  above  that  per- 
mitted under  Title  XXI. 

Qualified  policies  would  provide  coverage 
for  nursing  facility  services  and  a  mix  of 
home  and  community-based  services.  Serv- 
ices would  be  limited  to  those  appropriate  to 
meet  the  person's  ADL-related  needs  aa  de- 
termined by  a  qualified  case  manager. 

C.  TAX  CLARIFICA'nON 

Finally,  this  bill  clarifies  that  all  long- 
term-care  services  (medical  care  and  per- 
sonal care)  are  treated  as  medical  expenses 
under  the  tax  law.  Thl.s  m^ans  that: 

1.  long-term-care  expenses  and  Insurance 
premiums  would  be  tax  deductible  (above  7.5 
percent  of  AGI): 

2.  Payments  under  long-term-care  insur- 
ance policies  would  not  be  taxable  when  re- 
ceived; and. 

3.  Employer-paid  long-term-care  insurance 
would  be  a  tax-free  employee  fringe  benefit. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  that  insurance  com- 
panies can  deduct  their  reserves  set  aside  to 
pay  benefits  under  long-term-care  policies. 

Finally,  the  bill  specifies  consumer  protec- 
tion standards  for  long-term-care  insurance 
policies.  Policies  that  do  not  meet  these 
standards  would  be  denied  the  favorable  tax 
treatment  described  above. 


By    Mr.    BRADLEY    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Leahy): 


S.  1601.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  4  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  grant 
State  governments  the  discretion  to 
assign  mailing  addresses  to  sites  with- 
in their  jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

STATE  ADDRESS  DESIGNATION  ACT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  with  Mr.  Leahy  the 
State  Address  Designation  Act,  which 
would  permit  States  to  establish  con- 
sistent mailing  addresses  for  munici- 
palities. Identical  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Congress- 
man Saxton.  This  legislation  will  im- 
prove emergency  services  in  many 
small  townships  in  my  State  and 
around  the  country. 

Under  current  law,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  taken  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining mailing  addresses.  The  postal 
address,  which  is  based  on  postal  deliv- 
ery routes  and  the  location  of  nearby 
post  officer,  is  often  vague  and  confus- 
ing. It  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
community  In  which  an  individual  or 
family  actually  lives.  This  creates 
many  problems  for  communities,  par- 
ticularly those  in  rural  areas.  In  par- 
ticular, it  has  delayed  the  implementa- 
tion of  911  emergency  services  in  those 
areas. 

There  have  already  been  cases  where 
emergency  personnel  were  delayed  in 
arriving  on  the  scene  of  a  serious  acci- 
dent because  an  insufficient  home  ad- 
dress— a  postal  address — was  the  only 
address  available  to  the  rescue  squad. 
For  example,  a  constituent  of  mine  in 
Southhampton  Township,  NJ,  who  was 
badly  burned  in  an  accident  did  not  re- 
ceive prompt  medical  attention  be- 
cause emergency  personnel  had  trouble 
finding  the  man's  home.  The  postal  ad- 
dress was  insufficient  for  the  rescue 
squad  to  rapidly  respond  to  the  call  for 
help.  Some  communities  have  been  un- 
able to  complete  the  implementation 
of  a  911  system  until  they  can  address 
the  problem  of  potentially  incorrect 
addresses. 

The  current  system  sacrifices  com- 
munity identity  for  the  sake  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic efficiency  of  ZIP  Codes.  In 
areas  where  a  small  town  is  served  by 
another  town's  post  office,  the  name  of 
the  larger  municipality  may  serve  as 
the  smaller  town's  town  name  on  its 
mailing  address.  Many  municipalities 
in  New  Jersey  suffer  from  this  identity 
crisis.  An  example,  Mr.  President,  is 
Little  Egg  Harbor  Township,  which  is 
losing  its  identity  because  the  entire 
township  has  a  mailing  address  of 
Tuckerton — simply  because  they  are 
served  by  a  post  office  in  Tuckerton 
Borough.  The  South  Jersey  community 
of  Westhampton  is  served  by  five  larger 
neighboring  towns;  imagine,  a  town  of 
6.000  has  five  different  town  names  for 
mail  delivery  purposes.  Confusion 
abounds.  Residents  of  Springfield  in 
Burlington  County,  NJ,  think  of  them- 
selves as  living  in  Springfield,  but  for 
post    office     purposes,     they     live     in 


Jobstown.  or  Juliustown,  or  Mount 
Holly,  or  Pemberton,  or  Wrightstown, 
or  Columbus,  or  Burlington,  or 
Bordentown.  But  not  Springfield. 

Every  home  should  have  a  single  ad- 
dress. That  address  should  serve  the 
Postal  Service,  emergency  services,  the 
census,  and  the  purpose  of  local  iden- 
tity. There  should  be  nothing  con- 
troversial about  this  idea.  The  Postal 
Service  has  an  important  mandate, 
which  is  to  deliver  mail  to  every  home 
at  the  lowest  cost,  but  local  emergency 
services  also  have  an  important  man- 
date, as  does  the  Census  Bureau.  There 
must  be  one  authority  that  designates 
a  municipal  address,  and  it  could  be 
the  municipality  itself,  or  it  could  be 
the  State.  In  this  bill,  it  is  the  State. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  a  bill 
that  Congressman  Saxton  and  I  have 
introduced  in  past  Congresses,  but  the 
previous  bill  would  have  allowed  mu- 
nicipalities to  designate  their  own 
boundaries.  This  bill  requires  the  Post- 
al Service  to  acknowledge  municipal 
boundaries  designated  and  recognized 
by  the  State.  This  would  address  con- 
cerns expressed  by  the  Postal  Service 
that  any  cluster  of  homes  might  de- 
clare itself  a  municipality  and  force 
the  Postal  Service  to  adjust  its  sorting 
equipment.  More  importantly,  it  re- 
sponds to  the  situation  in  New  Jersey, 
where  a  State  pilot  project  establishing 
a  single  address  for  every  home  in  Bur- 
lington County  has  been  thwarted  by 
the  Postal  Service's  insistence  on  con- 
ducting long  and  costly  surveys  of  cus- 
tomer preference  before  acknowledging 
that  the  township  of  Springfield  is,  in 
fact,  the  township  of  Springfield. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  argued  that 
this  legislation  would  wreak  havoc 
with  the  Nation's  post  offices.  I  dis- 
agree. This  legislation  does  not  require 
the  establishment  of  separate  post  of- 
fices or  changes  in  mail  delivery 
routes.  It  would  not  require  any  zip 
codes  to  change  or  post  offices  to  relo- 
cate. It  simply  puts  the  authority  to 
designate  town  addresses  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  political  unit — the  State.  I 
would  like  to  thank  Senator  Leahy, 
whose  State  has  experienced  many  of 
the  same  problems,  for  joining  me  in 
introducing  this  legislation,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues,  including  those  whose 
constituents  may  not  yet  have  encoun- 
tered the  problems  that  postal  address- 
ing can  cause,  to  give  consideration  to 
this  small  but  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  4&5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
455,  a  bill  to  amend  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  Federal  pay- 
ments to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  entitlement  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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S.  732 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  732,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
immunization  of  all  children  in  the 
United  States  Eigainst  vaccine-prevent- 
able diseases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dorgan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExON]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  973,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  evaluate  and  publicly  report  on 
the  violence  contained  in  television 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1087 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1087,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
possession  of  a  handgun  or  ammunition 
by,  or  the  private  transfer  of  a  handgun 
or  ammunition  to,  a  juvenile. 

S.  1118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  H.\tfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Murray]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1118,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish an  additional  National  Education 
Goal  relating  to  parental  participation 
in  both  the  formal  and  informal  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Campbell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1256,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  examine  the  sta- 
tus of  the  human  rights  of  people  with 
disabilities  worldwide. 

S.  1329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MIKULSKI],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moymhan].  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter], and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1329,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
United  States  citizens  and  others  who 
have  been  missing  from  Cyprus  since 
1974. 

S.  1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1333,  a  bill  to  improve  the  admis- 
sions process  at  airports  and  other 
ports  of  entry  and  to  strengthen  crimi- 
nal sanctions  for  alien  smuggling  in- 
vestigatory authority  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 

S.  1350 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNOUYE,  the 
name   of  the    Senator   from   Arkansas 


[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1350,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  to 
provide  for  an  expanded  Federal  pro- 
gram of  hazard  mitigation  and  insur- 
ance against  the  risk  of  catastrophic 
natural  disasters,  such  as  hurricanes, 
earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1356 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1356,  a  bill  to  restore  order,  deter 
crime,  and  make  our  neighborhoods 
and  communities  safer  and  more  secure 
places  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

S.  1408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LOTT,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1408,  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  increase  in  tax  on  Social  Security 
benefits. 

S.  1439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1439,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  application  of  certain  employ- 
ment protection  laws  to  the  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1447,  a  bill  to  modify  the 
disclosures  required  in  radio  advertise- 
ments for  consumer  leases,  loans  and 
savings  accounts. 

S.  1469 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dorgan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1469,  a  bill  to  require  air 
carriers  to  provide  90  days'  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
appropriate  State  agencies,  and  af- 
fected communities  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation, suspension,  or  significant  re- 
duction of  air  service. 

S.  1500 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  WOFFORD],  £ind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1500,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  to  establish  a  progi^m  to 
assist  discharged  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  obtaining  training 
and  employment  as  managers  and  em- 
ployees with  public  housing  authorities 
and  management  companies. 

S.  1522 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Feinstein,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'AMATO]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1522,  a  bill  to  direct  the  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission  to  pro- 


mulgate guidelines  or  amend  existing 
guidelines  to  provide  sentencing  en- 
hancements of  not  less  than  3  offense 
levels  for  hate  crimes. 

S.  1589 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Boxer,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1589,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  any 
State  motor  vehicle  department  from 
disclosing  certain  personal  information 
about  a  person  doing  business  with 
such  department. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  52,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1993  and  1994  as  "National  Hos- 
pice Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Wofford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 20,  a  concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  Taiwan's  Membership  in  the 
United  Nations. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1089 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mrs. 
Hutchison],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  LoTT],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Coverdell],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Amend- 
ment No.  1089  proposed  to  H.R.  3167,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  to 
establish  a  system  of  worker  profiling, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  159— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR 

Mr.  COVERDELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kempthorne,  Mrs.  Hutchison,  and  Mr. 
Nickles)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  159 

Whereas  Federal  regulation  of  State  and 
local  governments  has  become  increasingly 
extensive  and  intrusive  in  recent  years; 

Whereas  such  regulation  has.  in  many  In- 
stances, adversely  affected  the  ability  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  achieve  their 
independent  responsibilities  and  meet  their 
established  priorities; 

Whereais  such  regulation  has  forced  State 
and  local  governments  to  use  existing  reve- 
nue sources  or  generate  new  property  tax 
revenues  to  enable  them  to  adhere  to  Federal 
mandates; 

Whereas  the  resulting  excessive  fiscal  bur- 
dens on  State  and  local  governments  also  un- 
dermine the  ability  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  attain  the  goals  of  Federal  regu- 
lations; 
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Whereas  over  1.000  mayors  through  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  recog- 
nized October  27.  1993.  as  National  Unfunded 
Federal  Mandates  Day  to  call  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  fiscal  emergency  facing 
local  governments  as  a  result  of  the  on- 
slaught of  Federal  unfunded  mandates; 

Whereas  support  was  given  to  the  National 
Unfunded  Federal  Mandates  Day  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  Inter- 
national City  and  County  Management  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Conference  of  State  Legis- 
latures, and  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments: 

Whereas  the  report  of  The  National  Per- 
formance Review,  issued  September  7.  1993. 
states  that  "the  President  should  issue  a  di- 
rective limiting  the  use  of  unfunded  man- 
dates by  the  Administration."  and  rec- 
ommends that  "Congress  refrain  from  this 
practice":  and 

Whereas  the  States  must  have  adequate  re- 
sources to  implement  effectively  any  new  re- 
quirements placed  on  them  by  Federal  laws 
and  regulations;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  should  provide 
adequate  resources  to  the  States  to  cover  the 
costs  of  developing  and  implementing  the 
worker  profiling  system  and  should  provide 
the  Governors  with  adequate  flexibility  to 
ensure  that  the  funds  appropriated  will  be 
made  available  to  provide  reemployment 
services  for  profiled  claimants. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 


GRAMM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.   1090 

Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mrs.  Hutchison) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3167)  to  extend  the  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  program,  to 
establish  a  system  of  worker  profiling, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows; 

On  page  10.  line  16.  strike  "1994"  ";  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "1994" 

SEC.     .     REDUCTION     OF     FEDERAL     FVU^TIME 
EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS. 

(A)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "agency"  means  an  Executive 
agency  as  defined  under  section  105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  does  not  Include  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

(b)  Limitations  of  Full-Time  Equivalent 
Positions.— The  President,  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  (in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment), shall  ensure  that  the  total  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  positions  in  all  agencies 
shall  not  exceed— 

(1)  2.095.182  during  fiscal  year  1994; 

(2)  2.044.100  during  fiscal  year  1995; 

(3)  2.003.846  during  fiscal  year  1996; 

(4)  1.963.593  during  fiscal  year  1997; 

(5)  1.923.339  during  fiscal  year  1998;  and 

(6)  1.883.086  during  nscal  year  1999. 

(c)  MoNrroRiNo  and  Notification.— The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, shall— 

(1)  continuously  monitor  all  agencies  and 
make  a  determination  on  the  first  date  of 
each  quarter  of  each  applicable  fiscal  year  of 


whether  the  requirements  under  subsection 
(b)  aire  met;  and 

(2)  notify  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  first  date  of  each  quarter  of  each  ap- 
plicable fiscal  year  of  any  determination 
that  any  requirement  of  subsection  (b)  is  not 
met. 

(d)  Compliance.— If  at  any  time  during  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  notifies  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress that  any  requirement  under  subsection 
(b)  is  not  met.  no  agency  may  hire  any  em- 
ployee for  any  position  in  such  agency  until 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  noti- 
fies the  President  and  the  Congress  that  the 
total  number  of  full-time  equivalent  posi- 
tions for  all  agencies  equals  or  is  less  than 
the  applicable  number  required  under  sub- 
section (b). 

(e)  Waiver —Any  provision  of  this  section 
may  be  waived  upon — 

(Da  determination  by  the  President  of  the 
existence  of  war  or  a  national  security  re- 
quirement; or 

(2)  the  enactment  of  a  joint  resolution 
upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths  of 
the  Members  of  each  House  of  the  Congress 
duly  chosen  and  sworn. 


PENSION  ANNUITANTS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1993 


METZENBAUM  (AND  KASSEBAUM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1091 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  METZEN- 
BAUM, for  himself  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1312)  to  amend  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  availability  of 
remedies  for  certain  former  pension 
plan  participants  and  beneficiaries;  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  line  1.  before  the  word  "semi- 
colon" and  ""or"  after  the". 

On  page  2.  line  7.  delete  "(A)". 

On  page  2.  line  19,  after  "vided"  add  "or  to 
be  provided". 

On  page  3.  lines  8-9.  delete  "other  than  the 
relief  authorized  In  section  2  of  this  Act". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  holding  an 
oversight  hearing  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 28.  1993,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  485 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building  on  Pub- 
lic Law  101-630,  the  Indian  Child  Pro- 
tection and  Family  Violence  Preven- 
tion Act. 

Those  wishing  additional  information 
should  contact  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  at  224-2251. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  full  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Wednes- 
day, November  3,  1993.  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 


The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Martha  Krebs. 
nominee  to  be  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
search. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Rebecca  Murphy  at  (202)  224-7562. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Octo- 
ber 27,  1993.  in  closed  session,  to  discuss 
matters  relating  to  the  conference  on 
H.R.  2401.  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Thursday.  October  28.  1993.  at 
12  p.m.  in  closed  session,  to  discuss  the 
shipbuilding  Initiative  related  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  H.R.  2401. 
the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOU.SINO.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate.  Thursday. 
October  28.  1993,  at  10  a.m.  to  mark  up 
S.  783,  the  Consumer  Reporting  Reform 
Act  of  1993;  and  S.  1405.  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Reform  Act  of  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet  on  Oc- 
tober 28.  1993.  at  10  a.m.  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jane  M.  Wales  of  Virginia,  Rob- 
ert T.  Watson  of  California,  and  M.R.C. 
Greenwood  of  California  to  be  Associ- 
ate Directors  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  [OSTP]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  2  p.m..  October  28. 
1993.  to  receive  testimony  on  nuclear 
safety  assistance  to  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  9:30  a.m.,  October 
28,  1993,  to  receive  testimony  concern- 
ing the  administration's  national  ac- 
tion plan  to  reduce  greenhouse  gases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  meet 
today  at  10  a.m.  to  hear  testimony 
from  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Donna  Shalala  on  the  admin- 
istration's health  care  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Thursday.  October  28.  1993.  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  nomination  hearing  on 
John  Holum.  to  be  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  Affairs  Committee  for  au- 
thority to  meet  for  markup  on  Thurs- 
day, October  28,  on  the  nomination  of: 
Joseph  Swerdzewski,  to  be  General 
Counsel,  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affair  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  October  28,  1993,  be- 
ginning at  9:30  a.m.,  in  485  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  on  Public  Law  101- 
630,  the  Indian  Child  Protection  and 
Family  Violence  Prevention  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CO.MMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  October  28, 
1993,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Michael  F.  DiMario, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  Public  Printer.  This 


confirmation  hearing  will  be  followed 
by  a  hearing  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 143  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
144,  providing  for  the  appointments  of 
Frank  Anderson  Shrontz  and  Manuel 
Luis  Ibanez,  respectively,  as  citizen  re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  a  markup  on  pending  legislation, 
followed  immediately  by  a  hearing  on 
the  nominations  of  Eugene  A. 
Brickhouse  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Resources  and  Administra- 
tion, and  Kathy  Elena  Jurado  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Public  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  The  markup  and 
the  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  418  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building  at  2 
p.m.  on  Thursday.  October  28.  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  LNTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  October  28.  1993. 
at  3  p.m.  to  hold  an  open  hearing  on 
NAFTA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN.  FAMILY.  DRUGS 
AND  ALCOHOL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children,  Family,  Drugs 
and  Alcoholism,  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  be  authorized  to 
meet  for  a  hearing  on  "Witness  to  Do- 
mestic Violence:  Protecting  Our  Kids," 
October  28.  10  a.m. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  for  a  hearing  on  "S.  1115:  Implica- 
tions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
for  Inmates.  Correctional  Institutions. 
Private  Industry  and  Labor,"  October 
28.  2:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CLEAN  AIR  AND  NUCLEAR 
REGULATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Clean  Air  and  Nuclear 
Regulation.  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Thursday.  October  28.  beginning 
at  10  a.m.,  to  conduct  a  markup  of  S. 
1162.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  [NRC]  for  fis- 
cal years  1994  and  1995,  and  S.  1165  and 
S.  1166,  bills  concerning  the  NRC's  leg- 
islative authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE.  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
SPACE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Science, 
Technology  and  Space  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  October  28,  1993,  at  10:30 
a.m.  on  NASA's  relevance  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 28.  1993,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
abuses  in  Federal  student  grant  pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COMMUNITY  COMES  TOGETHER  TO 
FIND  LOST  GIRLS 

•  Ms.  MDCULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  an  incredible  out- 
pouring of  support  and  community 
spirit  in  my  State's  Garrett  and  Alle- 
gany Counties.  Late  Monday  afternoon, 
October  18,  two  young  girls,  8  and  9 
years  old,  wandered  away  from  a  chil- 
dren's home  in  eastern  Garrett  County. 
These  young  girls  wandered  into  the 
nearby  woods  and  became  lost.  The 
reason  I  rise  today  is  to  tell  a  good 
story,  a  story  with  a  happy  ending, 
where  members  of  the  community 
came  together  and  gave  of  themselves 
to  find  these  two  lost  girls. 

Upon  realization  of  the  lost  girls, 
members  of  the  Maryland  State  Police 
and  Maryland  Rangers  immediately 
began  a  search  covering  a  massive  geo- 
graphic area.  This  search  went  all 
through  the  night,  and  by  the  time  it 
had  concluded,  scores  of  local  agencies 
and  citizens  were  involved.  Search  par- 
ties were  formed.  Local  business  people 
closed  their  shops  to  help.  The  massive 
search  included:  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Resources  Police  from  the 
Billmeyer  Work  Center.  Rangers  from 
New  Germany  State  Park,  Deep  Creek 
Lake  State  Park,  Savage  River  State 
Forest,  Potomac  Garrett  State  Forest 
and  Herrington  Manor  State  Forest, 
the  Maryland  State  Police  including 
members  of  the  McHenry  Barracks,  the 
Cumberland  Barracks,  the  K9-1  Unit 
from  Jessup,  and  the  Aviation  Division 
in  Cumberland,  the  Mt.  Nebo  Forestry 
Service,  the  Cumberland  Forestry  serv- 
ice, the  Western  Maryland  Crime 
Search  Team,  the  Northern  Garrett 
County  Rescue  Squad,  the  Frostburg 
Ambulance  Service,  volunteers  from 
local  fire  companies  including 
Grantsville,     Eastern     Garrett/Finzel. 
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Accident.  Bittinger.  Swanton.  Deer 
Park.  Oakland.  Lonaconing,  Frostburg. 
Clarysville,  and  Corrigansville.  Even 
the  local  Grantsville  Subway  Shop  got 
involved  by  sending  doughnuts  and 
subs  to  feed  the  volunters. 

Mr.  President,  thanks  to  the  tireless 
efforts  of  a  community  bound  together, 
determined  to  help,  the  young  girls 
were  found  in  the  woods  unharmed  the 
next  afternoon.  I  honor  and  commend 
the  people  of  Garrett  and  Allegany 
Counties  for  their  commitment  to  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  their  commitment 
to  the  lives  of  two  young  Marylanders 
with  much  more  to  give  to  this  world. 

Particular  thanks  goes  to  Rangers 
John  Frank.  Rick  Lewis,  and  Joe  Ste- 
vens, DNR  Public  Communications  Of- 
ficer Gary  Yoder.  State  Police  Maj.  W. 
Raymond  Presley  and  Lt.  Charles 
Hinnant.  Troopers  Rodeheaver  and 
Tlndal.  and  the  Medivac  Helicopter 
Team.  These  Marylanders  went  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  help 
their  fellow  citizens.* 


REMARKS  BY  ENERGY  SECRETARY 
O'LEARY 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  25  the  Associated  Press  carried 
a  report  from  London  on  remarks  by 
Energy  Secretary  Hsizel  OLeary  during 
her  attendance  at  an  annual  conference 
on  oil  and  money. 

That  wire  service  account  unfortu- 
nately generated  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion and  concern  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  toward  domestic 
oil  and  gas  production.  Subsequently  I 
discussed  this  matter  with  Secretary 
OLeary  and  am  satisfied  that  her  re- 
marks were,  indeed,  misrepresented. 

I  am  reassured  by  the  statement  of 
clarification  issued  by  the  Secretary  on 
October  26.  I  ask  that  her  statement  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  statement  follows: 

[From  DOE  News.  Oct.  26,  1993] 

The  following  is  a  response  from  Secretary 
of  Energy  Hazel  R.  O'Leary  to  an  October  26 
Associated  Press  wire  service  news  story  by 
Dirk  Beveridge: 

"This  statement  will  clarify  this  Depart- 
ment's and  Administration's  policy  toward 
the  domestic  energy  industry.  As  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Energy  with  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  and  background  in  domestic 
gas  and  oil  matters.  I  clearly  recognize  that 
Independent  producers  are  responsible  for 
the  production  of  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
gas  in  this  country  and  more  than  37  percent 
of  its  oil.  Natural  gas  is  a  critical  element  in 
the  President's  energy  strategy,  and  inde- 
I>endents  are  a  major  source  for  new  supplies, 
comprising  more  than  80  percent  of  all  new 
oil  and  gas  discoveries  in  the  United  States. 
Since  taking  office  in  January  of  this  year, 
the  Department  has  launched  several  initia- 
tives aimed  at  creating  markets  for  the  do- 
mestic industry. 

I  have  also  proposed  to  dramatically  in- 
crease the  Departments  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  for  gas  and  oil  to  levels  far  in 
excess  of  any  other  Administration  in  order 


to  make  gas  and  oil  exploration  and  produc- 
tion more  economic.  The  domestic  natural 
gas  and  oil  industry  is  a  high  tech.  high  wage 
business  that  we  will  attempt  to  encourage 
in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  our  domes- 
tic resources  and  of  export  markets  for  ex- 
ploration and  production  technology  and 
equipment. 

"Next  month,  the  Administration  will  re- 
lease its  domestic  natural  gas  and  oil  initia- 
tive. I  launched  this  initiative  before  the 
Louisiana  State  Legislature  in  April  and 
stated  the  urgency  to  create  a  climate  which 
would  encourage  increased  domestic  explo- 
ration and  production.  Most  importantly.  I 
have  stated  many  times  previously,  and  did 
so  again  yesterday,  that  it  is  this  Sec- 
retary's obligation  to  educate  the  American 
public  of  the  critical  importance  of  this  in- 
dustry to  the  Nation's  economic  and  na- 
tional security.  We  have  learned  many  times 
that  the  Congress  and  the  public  will  not 
support  policies  which  benefit  producers  and 
the  Nation  until  they  believe  it  is  in  the  Na- 
tion's interest  to  do  so.  In  partnership  with 
the  industry,  it  is  my  job  to  educate  the 
American  public  of  the  vital  importance  of 
this  industry  so  aa  to  Implement  beneficial 
policies. 

I  have  met  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  independent  community  several 
times  since  taking  office  to  discuss  ideas 
which  will  benefit  the  industry  and  the  pub- 
lic, most  recently  in  Oklahoma  two  weeks 
ago.  I  look  forward  to  continuing  this  dia- 
logue with  my  colleagues  in  the  Independent 
community  to  develop  policies  which  create 
an  economic  climate  that  allows  these  busi- 
ness leaders  the  opportunity  to  make  ration- 
al investment  decisions  which  will  increase 
product  and  jobs."* 


NOMINATION  OF  JANET 
NAPOLITANO 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Janet  Napolitano  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  from  Arizona  fundamentally 
challenges  the  Senate  to  consider  care- 
fully our  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities. Article  II,  section  2  gives  to  the 
Senate  the  duty  of  advice  and  consent 
to  nominations  which  may  be  made  by 
the  President.  To  make  a  judgment  on 
any  nominee  requires  that  the  Senate 
know  that  the  person  be  of  high  moral 
character  and  competence.  To  make  a 
decision  without  all  of  the  pertinent 
information  available  would  be  to 
shirk  our  constitutional  responsibility. 

In  the  nomination  of  Janet 
Napolitano,  we  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion which  does  not  allow  us  to  answer 
all  of  the  questions,  and  to  determine 
absolutely  that  there  is  no  problem  in 
her  background.  She  has  asserted  at- 
torney-client privilege  in  the  matter  of 
her  representation  of  Anita  Hill.  This 
claim  is  subject  to  question  on  tech- 
nical grounds.  The  memorandum  which 
follows  ought  to  be  read  by  every  Sen- 
ator before  any  action  is  taken  on  this 
nomination.  It  details  why  the  asser- 
tion made  by  Ms.  Napolitano  is  ques- 
tionable. 

It  also  reviews  the  responsibility  of 
the  Senate  to  require  information  on 
which  to  judge  a  candidate  before  ad- 
vice and  consent  are  given  to  appoint- 


ive office.  During  the  consideration  of 
the  nominations  of  Chief  Justice 
Rehnquist  and  Justice  Scalia  in  1986,  a 
claim  of  executive  privilege  withhold- 
ing information  on  the  nominees'  ten- 
ure in  the  executive  branch  was  ex- 
erted by  the  White  House.  In  that  case 
an  agreement  was  made  to  give  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  the  information 
that  they  needed.  The  Senate  made  the 
point  that  the  duty  of  advice  and  con- 
sent was  more  important  than  the 
claim  of  executive  privilege.  Senator 
Kennedy  noted  that  the  Information 
was  needed  to  fulfill  Senate  respon- 
sibilities. He  said  the  agreement  was 
"a  very  substantial  victory  for  the 
Constitution  and  the  constitutional 
process."  I  hope  we  are  able  to  realize 
a  similar  victory  for  the  Constitution 
in  this  case. 

I  ask  that  the  following  memoran- 
dum be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  memorandum  follows: 
Memorandum 

In  response  to  questions  about  her  conduct 
during  an  October  11.  1991  interview  of  Judge 
Susan  Hoerchner  by  lawyers  for  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Janet  Napolitano  has 
invoked  on  behalf  of  Judge  Hoerchner  the  so- 
called  "pooled  information"  or  "joint  de- 
fense" extension  of  the  attorney-client  privi- 
lege. Ms.  Napolitano  thus  seeks  confirmation 
as  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Arizona— the  highest  ranking  federal  law  en- 
forcement official  in  the  State — despite  sig- 
nificant unresolved  charges  that  she  sub- 
orned false  or  misleading  testimony  before 
the  Committee.  Neither  law  nor  reason  com- 
pels the  Senate  to  accept  this  claim  of  privi- 
lege, and  thus  abdicate  its  advice  and  con- 
sent responsibilities,  without  further  inves- 
tigation. 

I.  THE  ATTORNEY-CLIENT  PRIVILEGE  DOES  NOT 
APPLY  TO  CONFIRMATION  HELARINGS  FOR  A 
PROSPECTIVE  UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEY 
A.  Congress  may  reject  claims  of  attorney -client 
privilege  at  its  discretion 
"Attorney-client  privilege  can  not  be 
claimed  as  a  matter  of  right  before  a  con- 
gressional committee."  Memorandum  Opin- 
ion of  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Attorney-Client 
Privilege  (Dec.  11.  1985).  reprinted  in  132  Cong. 
Rec.  H674  (daily  ed.  Feb.  27.  1986)  [hereinafter 
General  Counsel  Memorandum).  Older  than 
the  Republic  itself,  this  rule  finds  support  in 
the  text  of  the  Constitution;  in  literally  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  settled  precedent,  both  leg- 
islative and  judicial;  and  in  a  1986  memoran- 
dum prepared  for  Congress  by  Professor  Ste- 
phen GlUers.  who  now  contends  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  must  accept  the  claim  of 
attorney-client  privilege  asserted  by  Ms. 
Napolitano. 

The  Constitution  provides  explicitly  that 
"Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
Proceedings."  U.S.  Const.  Art.  I.  §5.  cl.  2. 
This  grant  of  authority  Is  qualified  by  cer- 
tain constitutional  privileges,  such  as  the 
right  against  Self-incrimination.  The  attor- 
ney-client privilege,  however,  is  not  secured 
by  the  Constitution,  but  is  developed  by  the 
judiciary  through  the  common  law  method. 
See.  e.g..  Fed.  R.  Evid.  501  (federal  privilege 
rules  are  "governed  by  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  as  they  may  be  interpreted  by 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the  light 
of  reason   and   experience");    Upjohn   Co.    v. 
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United  States.  449  U.S.  383.  389  (1981)  (attor- 
ney-client is  a  common-law  privilege);  J. 
Weinstein  &  M.  Berger.  Weinstein's  Evidence 
1  503[02].  at  503-19  (1993)  (same).  As  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  has  explained, 
to  extend  such  a  common-law  privilege  to 
congressional  investigations  "would,  in  ef- 
fect, permit  the  judiciary  to  determine  con- 
gressional procedures  and  is  therefore  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  with  the  constitutional 
authority  granted  each  House  of  Congress  to 
determine  its  own  rules."  Memorandum 
From  Congressional  Research  Service  to 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Feb. 
19.  1986).  reprinted  in  132  Cong.  Rec.  H681 
(daily  ed.  Feb.  27.  1986)  [hereinafter  CRS 
Memorandum]. 

At  common  law,  the  courts  were  bound  by 
the  attorney-client  privilege,  but  the  Par- 
liament was  not.  As  one  distinguished  Eng- 
lish treatise  explains:  "A  witness  is  .  .  . 
bound  to  answer  all  questions  which  the 
committee  sees  fit  to  put  to  him.  and  cannot 
excuse  himself,  for  example.  .  .  .  because  the 
matter  was  a  privileged  communication  to 
him,  as  where  a  solicitor  is  called  upon  to 
disclose  the  secrets  of  his  client  .  .  .  some  of 
which  would  be  sufficient  grounds  of  excuse 
in  a  court  of  law."  E.  May.  Treatise  on  the 
Law.  Privileges,  Proceedings  and  Usage  of  Par- 
liament 746-47  (20th  ed.  1983).  The  historical 
practice  In  England  thus  confirms  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  Rules  of  Proceedings  Clause: 
that  "Each  House"  of  Congress— not  the  ju- 
diciary—has plenary  authority  to  "deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  Proceedings." 

Professor  Cillers  himself  has  endorsed  this 
traditional  understanding  in  prior  congres- 
sional testimony.  In  addressing  the  question 
"Does  the  [attorney-client]  privilege  apply 
in  Congress?."  Professor  Cillers  explained: 

"Congress  is  obligated  to  observe  constitu- 
tional privileges,  such  as  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  It  is  not  obli- 
gated to  honor  subconstitutional  privileges 
created  by  statute  or  common  law.  While  it 
has  been  suggested  that  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions the  attorney-client  privilege  may  to 
some  extent  be  of  constitutional  dimension, 
this  is  not  a  criminal  prosecution.  .  .  . 

"Congress  has  the  power  to  defeat  asser- 
tion of  a  statutory  or  common  law  privilege 
even  though  the  privilege  would  be  recog- 
nized in  court."  Memorandum  From  Stephen 
Cillers  to  Rep.  Stephen  Solarz  (Feb.  19,  1986), 
reprinted  m.  132  Cong.  Rec.  H679  (daily  ed. 
Feb.  27.  1986). 

The  Congress  has  enacted  no  rules  or  stat- 
utes recognizing  the  attorney-client  privi- 
lege in  congressional  hearings.  As  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  explained.  "[n]o  statute.  House  rule,  or 
[Committee]  rule  changes  the  English  rule 
that  attorney-client  privilege  does  not  have 
to  be  accepted  in  legislative  proceedings: 
Congress  has  never  decided  to  impose  that 
restriction  on  its  proceedings."  H.R.  Rep. 
No.  462.  99th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1985).  reprinted 
in.  132  Cong.  Rec.  H666.  at  H670  (daily  ed. 
Feb.  27.  1986).  "Consistently.  Congressional 
committees  have  felt  enabled  to  reject  the 
applicability  of  claims  of  attorney-client 
privilege."  General  Counsel  Memorandum. 
supra,  at  H675.  This  willingness  has  been  ap- 
parent throughout  American  history. 

In  the  late  19th  Century,  the  House  con- 
ducted an  investigation  into  financing  prac- 
tices of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  During 
hearings.  Joseph  B.  Stewart,  counsel  for 
Union  Pacific,  declined  to  answer  certain 
questions  on  the  ground  of  attorney-client 
privilege.  "Unimpressed,  the  House  locked 
him  up"  for  contempt.  T.  Taylor.  Grand  In- 


quest: The  Story  of  Congressional  Investigations 
45  (1955).  The  Supreme  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  upheld  the  sanction,  notwith- 
standing Stewart's  assertion  of  the  privilege. 
See  Stewart  v.  Blaine,  8  D.C.  (1  MacArth.)  453 
(D.C.  1874). 

In  1934.  the  Senate  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  contracting  practices  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  During  hearings,  attor- 
ney William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr.  resisted  a 
subpoena  to  produce  certain  documents  on 
the  ground  of  attorney-client  privilege.  The 
Senate  ordered  MacCraken  to  produce  the 
documents  notwithstanding  his  assertion  of 
the  privilege.  See  Jurney  v.  MacCracken,  294 
U.S.  125.  146  (1935).  In  ensuring  litigation. 
MacCraken  abandoned  his  contention  that 
the  privilege  applied  to  congressional  hear- 
ings, and  the  Supreme  Court  noted  in  pass- 
ing that  the  Senate  "had  authority  to  re- 
quire the  production  of  papers  as  a  necessary 
incident  of  the  power  of  legislation."  Id.  at 
144. 

In  1954.  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  ex- 
plicitly rejected  proposals  to  incorporate  the 
attorney-client  privilege  in  their  respective 
Rules.  See  S.  Rep.  No.  2.  84th  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
27-28  (1954):  H.R.  Res.  178.  84th  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  (1954). 

In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce repeatedly  rejected  claims  of  attor- 
ney-client privilege.  See  Attorney-Client 
Privilege;  Memoranda  Opinions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Division,  Library  of  Congress. 
Committee  Print  98-1  (98th  Cong.  June  1983); 
Hearings  on  the  International  Uranium  Car- 
tel Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Oversight  and 
Investigation  of  the  House  Comm.  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  95th  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  Vol.  1  (1977).  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee Chairman  John  Dingell  ex- 
plained. 

"[Tjhere  is  ample  support  for  the  view  that 
the  availability  of  the  attorney-client  privi- 
lege is  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  Sub- 
committee based  on  analogous  judicial  au- 
thority, coupled  with  the  full  investigative 
prerogatives  of  Congressional  committees 
acting  within  their  jurisdiction  for  a  valid 
legislative  purpose,  the  custom,  practice  and 
precedents  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
and  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  consist- 
ent practice  of  the  Subcommittee    *    *    *." 

In  1986.  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  conducted  an  investiga- 
tfon  into  the  real  estate  holdings  of  deposed 
Philippine  President  Ferdinand  Marcos.  The 
Subcommittee  rejected  claims  of  attorney- 
client  privilege  in  part  on  the  "independent" 
ground  that  Congress  is  not  bound  by  the 
privilege.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  462.  supra.  132 
Cong.  Rec.  at  H669.  The  Subcommittee  noted 
that  Congress  makes  the  privilege  determina- 
tions applicable  to  legislative  proceedings 
(except  for  constitutional  privileges),  and 
warned  that  the  wholesale  application  of  ju- 
dicially recognized  common-law  privileges 
"would  bring  key  congressional  inquires  to  a 
halt "  Id.  at  H670. 

No  judicial  decision  has  questioned 
Congress's  authority  to  determine  the  con- 
stitutional privilege  rules  applicable  to  its 
own  proceedings.  On  the  contrary,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  recognized  that  "only  infre- 
quently have  witnesses  appearing  before  con- 
gressional committees  been  afforded  the  pro- 
cedural rights  normally  associated  with  an 
adjudicative  proceeding."  Hannah  v.  Larche. 
363  U.S.  420.  445  (1960).  See  also  United  States 
V.  Fort.  443  F.2d  670.  678-82  (D.C.  Cir.  1970). 
cert,  denied.  403  U.S.  932  (1971).  Indeed,  the 


only  judicial  decision  squarely  on  point 
upheld  the  power  of  Congress  to  disregard 
the  attorney-client  privilege  in  its  own  hear- 
ings. See  Stewart  v.  Blaine,  8  D.C.  (1 
MacArth.)  453  (D.C.  1874);  CRS  Memorandum. 
supra,  at  H681  ("[N]o  court  has  ever  ques- 
tioned the  assertion  of  the  prerogative. 
.  .  .").  States  V.  Fort.  443  F.2d  670,  678-82 
(D.C.  Cir.  1970).  cert,  denied.  403  U.S.  932 
(1971).  Indeed,  the  only  judicial  decision 
squarely  on  point  upheld  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  disregard  the  attorney-client  privi- 
lege in  its  own  hearings.  See  Stewart  v. 
Blaine.  8  D.C.  (1  MacArth.)  453  (D.C.  1874); 
CRS  Memorandum,  supra,  at  H681  (  '[Nlo 
court  has  ever  questioned  the  assertion  of 
the  prerogative.  .  .  ."). 

Finally,  rejection  of  the  attorney-client 
privilege  in  this  context  reflects  sound  pol- 
icy judgments.  On  the  one  hand,  "the  neces- 
sity to  protect  the  individual  interest  in  the 
adversary  process  is  far  less  compelling  in  an 
investigative  setting  where  a  legislative 
committee  is  not  empowered  to  adjudicate 
the  liberty  or  property  interests  of  a  wit- 
ness." Id.  at  H682.  On  the  other  hand,  "com- 
plete, untempered  importation  of  the  privi- 
leges and  procedures  of  the  judicial  forum  is 
likely  to  have  a  paralyzing  effect  on  the  in- 
vestigatory process  of  the  legislature."  Id.: 
see  also  H.R.  Rep.  No.  462.  supra.  132  Cong. 
Rec.  at  H670  (similar). 

Neither  Ms.  Napolitano  nor  her  advocates 
cite  any  contrary  authority,  congressional 
or  judicial.  Remarkably.  Ms.  Napolitano 
does  not  even  acknowledge,  much  less  at- 
tempt to  overcome,  the  grave  difficulties  of 
her  assertion  of  attorney-client  privilege  in 
the  context  of  a  congressional  proceeding.  In- 
stead, she  cites  decisions  governing  applica- 
tion of  the  privilege  in  judicial  proceedings 
and  then  analyzes  her  privilege  claim  as  if 
those  decisions  were  controlling.  See  An- 
swers of  Janet  Napolitano  to  Questions  Sub- 
mitted by  Senators  Simpson  and  Thurmond, 
at  1  (Sept.  23.  1993)  [hereinafter  Napolitano 
Answers].  At  best,  her  response  indicates 
rather  cavalier  legal  preparation  for  some- 
one who  would  become  a  United  States  At- 
torney. The  privilege  analyses  of  Professors 
Hazard  and  Cillers,  which  likewise  fail  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  entirely,  are  similarly  defi- 
cient. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  Senate  is  not 
obligated  to  accept  Ms.  Napolitano's  claim  of 
attorney-client   privilege    even    if  a   court, 
under  similar  circumstances,  would. 
B.  The  Senate  should  reject  claims  of  attorney- 
client  privilege  asserted  in  the  context  of  con- 
firmation hearings  for  a  prospective  United 
States  attorney. 

Although  congressional  committees  have 
discretion  to  entertain  individual  claims  of 
attorney-client  privilege,  the  Congress  gen- 
erally has  been  reluctant  to  do  so.  as  the 
above  discussion  suggests.  "[WJhere  in  the 
particular  circumstances  an  investigation 
determines  that  the  legislative  need  for  the 
information  outweighs  the  arguments 
against  production,  such  production  has  been 
required."  H.R.  Rep.  No.  462.  supra.  132  Cong. 
Rec.  at  H669.  This  is  clearly  such  a  case. 

The  Constitution  requires  the  Senate  to 
provide  "Advice  and  Consent"  to  appoint- 
ments by  the  President  of  "Officers  of  the 
United  States."  U.S.  Const.  Art.  II.  §2.  cl.  2. 
In  this  context,  the  "legislative  need  for  the 
information"  is  unusually  strong.  In  the 
Stewart.  MacCracken  and  Marcos  cases,  for 
example.  Congress  compelled  testimony  pur- 
suant to  its  investigations  of  railroad  financ- 
ing, government  contracting,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  real  estate  by  foreign  potentates- 
even    though    the    attorney-client   privilege 
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would  nav.-  protected  that  same  testimony 
from  compelled  disclosure  in  court.  The  Con- 
stitution authorizes,  but  does  not  compel. 
Congress  to  act  in  each  of  these  areas.  Faced 
with  difficulties  in  gatherings  information. 
Congress  might  decide  to  leave  problems  in 
these  areas  for  resolution  in  executive,  ad- 
ministrative, judicial,  or  private  fora.  The 
advice-and-consent  context  is  different,  how- 
ever. Only  the  Senate  can  perform  that  func- 
tion, and  it  obviously  needs  all  relevant  in- 
formation about  a  nominee  to  do  so  properly. 

The  importance  of  the  office  to  which  Ms. 
Napolitano  has  been  nominated  only  height- 
ens the  Senate's  need  to  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  about  her  background  and 
professional  integrity: 

•The  United  States  Attorney  is  the  rep- 
resentative not  of  an  ordinary  party  to  a 
controversy,  but  of  a  sovereignty  whose  obli- 
gation to  govern  impartially  is  as  compel- 
ling as  its  obligation  to  govern  at  all:  and 
whose  interest,  therefore,  in  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution is  not  that  it  shall  win  a  case,  but 
that  justice  shall  be  done.  ...  He  may  pros- 
ecute with  earnestness  and  vigor— indeed,  he 
should  do  so.  But.  while  he  may  strike  hard 
blows,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  strike  foul  ones. 
It  is  as  much  his  duty  to  refrain  from  im- 
proper methods  calculated  to  produce  a 
wrongful  conviction  as  it  is  to  use  every  le- 
gitimate means  to  bring  about  a  just  one." 
Berger  v.  United  States.  295  U.S.  78.  88  (1935). 
As  Attorney  General  (later  Justice)  Jackson 
explained,  a  prosecutor  must  maintain  "a  de- 
tached and  im[>artial  view"  of  all  citizens, 
lest  "the  real  crime"  become  "that  of  being 
unpopular  with  the  predominant  or  govern- 
ing group,  being  attached  to  the  wrong  polit- 
ical views,  or  being  personally  obnoxious  to 
or  in  the  way  of  the  prosecutor  himself."  R. 
Jackson.  The  Federal  Prosecutor.  Address 
Delivered  at  the  Second  Annual  Conference 
of  United  States  Attorneys  (April  1.  1940).  In 
order  to  fulfill  its  advice  and  consent  respon- 
sibilities, the  Senate  must  have  unimpeded 
access  to  all  information  bearing  on  whether 
a  prospective  United  States  Attorney  will  re- 
frain from  the  "improper  methods"  con- 
demned in  Berger.  or  the  partiality  decried 
by  Justice  Jackson.  Evidence  that  a  nominee 
encouraged  false  or  misleading  testimony 
while  in  private  practice  is  obviously  and 
highly  relevant  to  this  inquiry. 

The  interests  of  the  witness  and  the  attor- 
ney are  relatively  narrow  in  the  context  of 
confirmation  proceedings  in  general,  and 
this  confirmation  proceeding  in  particular. 
As  the  Congressional  Research  Service  has 
explained,  "the  necessity  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual interest  in  the  adversary  process  is 
far  less  compelling  in  an  investigative  set- 
ting where  a  legislative  committee  is  not 
empowered  to  adjudicate  the  liberty  or  prop- 
erty Interests  of  a  witness."  CRS  Memoran- 
dum, supra,  at  H682.  The  issue  here  is  not 
whether  Ms.  Napolitano  (or  Judge 
Hoerchner)  should  be  civilly  or  criminally 
liable  for  any  wrongdoing  that  they  might 
have  undertaken,  but  only  whether  Ms. 
Napolitano  should  be  confirmed  as  a  United 
States  Attorney.  The  congressional  hearings 
in  this  case  clearly  do  not  portend  any  crimi- 
nal investigation  or  civil  enforcement  pro- 
ceeding— a  special  context  in  which  Congress 
has.  on  occasion,  permitted  claims  of  attor- 
ney-client privilege.  Compare  N.Y.  Times. 
July  10.  1967.  at  A8.  col.  4  (noting  assertion  ^f 
attorney-client  privilege  in  congressional 
hearings  by  Brendon  Sullivan  on  behalf  of 
Oliver  North). 

In  sum.  because  the  Senate's  need  for  all 
relevant  information  about  Ms.  Napolitano's 
background  (if  she  wishes  to  proceed  with 


her  nomination)  clearly  outweighs  Ms. 
Napolitano's  and  Judge  Hoerchner's  inter- 
ests against  production,  the  Senate  should 
require  Ms.  Napolitano  to  answer  its  ques- 
tions notwithstanding  her  misplaced  asser- 
tion of  attorney-client  privilege  on  behalf  of 
Judge  Hoerchner. 

II.  THE  "I>OOLED  INFORMATION"  PRIVILEGE  AS- 
SERTED BY  MS.  NAPOLITANO  WOULD  NOT 
APPLY  EVEN  UNDER  THE  STANDARDS  THAT 
GOVERN  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

Ms.  Napolitano  has  asserted  that  her  com- 
munications to  Judge  Hoerchner  during  the 
October  II.  1991  Judiciary  Committee  inter- 
view are  protected  against  disclosure  by  the 
so-called  "pooled  information"  or  "joint  de- 
fense" extension  of  the  attorney-client  privi- 
lege. The  attorney-client  privilege  itself  is 
clearly  inapposite,  because  Ms.  Napolitano 
makes  no  contention  that  she  has  ever  rep- 
resented Judge  Hoerchner.  See  Napolitano 
Answers,  supra,  at  2.  For  several  reasons, 
however,  the  "pooled  information"  privilege 
would  not  protect  Ms.  Napolitano  against 
compelled  disclosure  even  assuming  (con- 
trary to  law)  that  the  standards  applicable 
to  judicial  proceedings  also  govern  confirma- 
tion proceedings. 

A.  Testimonial  privileges  must  be  narrowly 
construed 

Testimonial  privileges  "contravene  the 
fundamental  principle  that  '  "the  public  has 

a  right  to  every  man's  evidence. Trammel 

V.  United  States.  445  U.S.  40.  50  (1980)  (citation 
omitted).  Therefore,  "they  must  be  strictly 
construed  and  accepted  'only  to  the  very 
limited  extent  that  permitting  a  refusal  to 
testify  or  excluding  relevant  evidence  has  a 
public  good  transcending  the  normally  pre- 
dominant principle  of  utilizing  all  rational 
means  for  ascertaining  truth.'"  Id.  (citation 
omitted). 

Addressing  the  attorney-client  privilege 
specifically,  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeat- 
edly instructed  that  "  'since  the  privilege  has 
the  effect  of  withholding  relevant  informa- 
tion from  the  factfinder,  it  applies  only 
where  necessary  to  achieve  its  purpose." 
United  States  v.  Zolin.  491  U.S.C.  554.  562 
(1989).  quoting  Fisher  v.  United  States.  425  U.S. 
391.  403  (1976).  As  Judge  Becker  has  ex- 
plained, "[bjecause  the  attorney-client  privi- 
lege obstructs  the  truth-finding  process,  it  is 
construed  narrowly."  Westmghouse  v.  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines.  951  F.2d  1414.  1423  (3d 
Cir.  I99I).  See  also  M.  Larkin,  Federal  Testi- 
monial Privileges.  §2.01.  at  2-4  (1993)  (  "Since 
the  privilege  is  generally  in  derogation  of 
the  broad  duty  of  witnesses  to  disclose  the 
information  in  their  possession,  the  privilege 
should  ordinarily  be  confined  within  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits  consistent  with  its  pur- 
pose." (emphasis  added)).  And  if  the  attor- 
ney-client privilege  itself  must  be  narrowly 
construed,  then,  clearly,  so  too  must  be  the 
"t>ooled  information"  extension  of  that 
privilege. 

Ms.  Napolitano.  however,  asserts  a  "pooled 
information"  privilege  that  is  unprecedently 
broad  in  three  critical  respects.  Any  one  of 
these  is  enough  to  defeat  her  claim  of  privi- 
lege. 

B.  The  "pooled  information"  privilege  requires 
concerted  action  not  present  here 

The  "pooled  Information"  privilege  does 
not  cover  any  communication  between  a  cli- 
ent and  the  lawyer  of  another.  Rather,  it 
protects  only  those  communications  that  are 
"part  of  an  on-going  and  joint  effort  to  set 
up  a  common  defense  strategy."  Eisenberg  v. 
Gagnon.  766  F  2d  770.  787  (3d  Cir).  cert,  denied 
sub  nom.  Weinstem  v.  Eisenberg.  474  U.S.  946 
(1985).  In  Matter  of  Bemll.  Bresler  &  Schulman 


Asset  Management  Corp..  805  F.2d  120  (3d  Cir. 
1986),  the  Third  Circuit  specified  the  ele- 
ments of  the  "pooled  information"  or  "joint 
defense"  privilege: 

"In  order  to  establish  the  existence  of  a 
joint  defense  privilege,  the  party  asserting 
the  privilege  must  show  that  (1)  the  commu- 
nications were  made  in  the  course  of  a  joint 
defense  effort.  (2)  the  statements  were  de- 
signed to  further  the  effort,  and  (3)  the  privi- 
lege has  not  been  waived." 
Id.  at  126.  Bevill  thus  squarely  places  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  the  party  invoking  the  privi- 
lege (consistent  with  privilege  law  gen- 
erally), and  its  three  requirements  subsume 
a  subsidiary  fourth  requirement^'that  the 
parties  had  agreed  to  pursue  a  joint  defense 
strategy."  Id. 

Bevill  has  been  widely  adopted  by  the 
Courts  of  Appeals.  In  United  States  v.  Bay 
State  Ambulance  <&  Hospital  Rental  Service.  874 
F.2d  20.  2fr-29  (1st  Cir.  1989).  the  First  Circuit 
quoted  Bevill  verbatim  and  then  rejected  a 
claimed  joint  defense  privilege  because  its 
proponent  had  failed  to  prove  that  the  rel- 
evant communication  "was  prepared  as  part 
of  a  joint  defense."  In  United  States  v. 
Schwimmer.  892  F.2d  237.  243  (2d  Cir.  1989).  the 
Second  Circuit,  citing  Bevill.  defined  the 
privilege  as  applicable  "where  a  joint  defense 
effort  or  strategy  has  been  decided  upon  and 
undertaken  by  the  parties  and  their  respec- 
tive counsel." 

In  this  case.  Ms.  Napolitano  has  not  estab- 
lished the  necessary  agreements  among  the 
respective  attorneys  and  clients.  There  was 
clearly  no  agreement  between  the  counsel 
for  Professor  Hill  and  Ron  Allen,  who  served 
as  counsel  for  Judge  Hoerchner.  Ms. 
Napolitano  was  asked:  "Was  there  any  agree- 
ment among  such  counsel?"  She  responded 
without  qualification:  "There  was  no  written 
agreement  among  counsel"— a  response  more 
charitably  read  as  asserting  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  among  counsel,  written  or 
oral,  then  as  attempting  to  mislead  the  Com- 
mittee (by  only  partial  responsiveness)  about 
the  existence  of  an  oral  agreement.  See 
Napolitano  Answers,  supra,  at  3.  Moreover. 
Ms.  Napolitano  has  not  alleged  that  the  rel- 
evant clients.  Professor  Hill  and  Judge 
Hoerchner.  agreed  upon  a  "joint  defense  ef- 
fort or  strategy."  Instead,  she  described 
Judge  Hoerchner  only  as  one  of  three  "cor- 
roborating witnesses  Professor  Hill  invited 
to  testify  in  support  of  her  position."  Id. 
That  description,  however,  falls  far  short  of 
alleging,  much  less  proving,  that  Professor 
Hill  and  Judge  Hoerchner  had  agreed  to  co- 
ordinate their  testimony  and  strategy  during 
the  confirmation  hearings  of  Justice  Thom- 
as. Finally,  even  assuming  the  existence  of 
some  agreements  between  Ms.  Napolitano 
and  Mr.  Allen,  and  between  Professor  Hill 
and  Judge  Hoerchner.  Ms.  Napolitano  has 
not  alleged  that  her  communications  to 
Judge  Hoerchner  during  the  October  11.  1991 
interview  were  "designed  to  further"  the 
joint  effort. 

Professor  Geoffrey  Hazard  speculates  that 
although  the  transcript  of  the  October  11. 
1991  interview  "does  not  indicate  one  way 
the  other.  *  •  •  it  may  have  been  that  the 
Attorneys  Allen  and  Napolitano  nodded  or 
otherwise  silently  communicated  with  each 
other  before  Ms.  Napolitano  spoke."  Letter 
From  Professor  Geoffrey  Hazard  to  Senator 
Dennis  DeConcini.  at  6  (Sept.  28,  1993)  [here- 
inafter Hazard  Letter).  That  freewheeling 
speculation,  to  the  extent  it  is  offered  to  sat- 
isfy the  Bevill  elements,  is  plainly  inad- 
equate. The  law  requires  the  proponent  of 
the  privilege  to  "show"  that  the  predicate 
elements  do  obtain,  not  to  guess  how  they 
might. 
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C.  The  "pooled  information"  privilege  does  not 
apply  outside  the  context  of  pending  of  immi- 
nent litigation 

Rather  than  construing  the  "pooled  infor- 
mation" or  "joint  defense"  privilege  nar- 
rowly, as  settled  law  requires.  Ms. 
Napolitano  seeks  to  establish  an  unprece- 
dented extension  of  that  privilege  outside 
the  context  of  actual  or  imminent  litigation. 
She  makes  no  attempt  to  justify  this  exten- 
sion, however— another  example  of  her  rath- 
er cavalier  invocation  of  the  privilege. 

A  memorandum  prepared  for  Senator 
Biden.  which  endorses  Ms.  Napolitano's  invo- 
cation of  the  privilege,  identifies  in  support 
of  the  necessary  extension  exactly  three  sen- 
tences from  a  single  district  court  opinion 
decided  over  17  years  ago.  SMC  Corp.  v.  Xerox 
Corp.,  70  F.R.D.  508  (D.  Conn),  appeal  dis- 
missed and  mandamus  denied.  534  F.2d  1031  (2d 
Cir.  1976).  But  SMC  involved  a  joint  defense 
privilege  asserted  after  litigation  had  in  fact 
begun,  and  the  Biden  Memorandum  properly 
identifies  the  relevant  language  from  the 
case  as  dicta.  See  Memorandum  to  Senator 
Biden  From  Nominations  Staff  Re.  Nomina- 
tion of  Janet  Napolitano  To  Be  the  U.S.  At- 
torney For  the  District  of  Arizona,  at  4 
(Sept.  28.  1993)  [hereinafter  Biden  Memoran- 
dum]. 

Ms.  Napolitano  and  the  Biden  Memoran- 
dum cite  various  secondary  sources.  But  to 
the  limited  extent  that  they  address  the 
question  whether  the  "pooled  information" 
privilege  applies  outside  the  context  of  ac- 
tual or  imminent  litigation,  a  majority  of 
those  sources  undercut  the  position  asserted 
by  Ms.  Napolitano.  Compare  Revised  Uniform 
Rules  of  Evidence  Rule  502(b)(3)  (1974)  (privi- 
lege applies  to  a  communication  by  a  client 
"to  a  lawyer  or  a  representative  of  a  lawyer 
representing  another  party  in  a  pending  ac- 
tion and  concerning  a  matter  of  common  in- 
terest therein"  (emphasis  added))  and  2  J. 
Weinstein,  Weinstein's  Evidence  §503(b)  [06]. 
at  503-99  (1993)  ("'No  American  case  has  al- 
lowed a  [pooled  information)  privilege  ...  in 
a  situation  totally  unrelated  to  litigation.'" 
(citation  omitted))  with  Restatement  of  the 
Law  Governing  Lawyers  §  126  reporter's  note, 
at  194  (Tentative  Draft  No.  2)  (1989)  (propos- 
ing to  extend  privilege  beyond  the  litigation 
context)  [hereinafter  Restatement). 

The  memoranda  prepared  by  Professor 
Hazard  and  Professor  Cillers,  which  support 
Ms.  Napolitano's  invocation  of  the  privilege, 
do  not  even  address  this  issue. 

D.  No  privilege  applies  because  statements  by 
Ms.  Napolitano  will  not  reveal  privileged  com- 
munications made  by  Judge  Hoerchner 

As  classically  formulated,  the  attorney-cli- 
ent privilege  extends  only  to  communica- 
tions from  the  client  to  the  attorney.  See. 
e.g..  United  States  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Corp..  89  F.  Supp.  357.  358-59  (D.  Mass.  1950) 
(Wyzanski.  J);  8  J.  Wigmore.  Evidence  §2292 
(McNaughton  rev.  1961);  see  also  Biden  Memo- 
randum, supra,  at  2.  Therefore,  communica- 
tions from  the  attorney  to  the  client  are 
shielded  only  if  they  "rest  on  confidential  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  client."  In  re 
Sealed  Case.  737  F.2d  94.  99  (D.C.  Cir.  1984). 
But  because  a  claimant  must  always 
"present  to  the  court  sufficient  facts  to  es- 
tablish the  privilege."  as  Justice  Ginsburg 
has  noted,  a  claimant  in  this  context  "must 
demonstrate  with  reasonable  certainty  that 
the  lawyer's  communication  rested  in  signifi- 
cant and  inseparable  part  on  the  client's  con- 
fidential disclosure."  Id.  (emphases  added 
and  citation  omitted).  See.  e.g..  American 
Standard.  Inc.  v.  Pfizer  Inc..  828  F.2d  734.  745 
(Fed.  Cir.  1987)  (privilege  applies  to  "lawyer- 
to-client   communications   that   reveal,    di- 


rectly or  indirectly,  the  substance  of  a  con- 
fidential communication  by  the  client"): 
United  States  v.  (Under  Seal).  748  F.2d  871.  874 
(4th  Cir.  1984)  (privilege  "may  also  be  ex- 
tended to  protect  communications  by  the 
lawyer  to  his  client  ...  if  those  communica- 
tions reveal  confidential  client  communica- 
tions"); Matter  of  Fischel,  557  F.2d  209.  211  (9th 
Cir.  1977)  ("The  privilege  does  not  extend, 
however,  beyond  the  substance  of  the  client's 
confidential  communications  to  the  attor- 
ney."); M.  Larkin.  supra,  at  2-57  to  -58  ("The 
privilege  also  protects  the  legal  advice  pro- 
vided by  the  attorney  to  the  client,  but  gen- 
erally only  to  the  extent  that  disclosure 
would  reveal  the  substance  of  the  client's 
confidential  communication."). 

In  this  case,  Ms.  Napolitano  has  alleged 
nothing  to  suggest,  much  less  "demonstrate 
with  reasonable  certainty."  that  the  disclo- 
sure of  statements  made  by  Ms.  Napolitano 
to  Judge  Hoerchner  would  also  reveal  the 
content  of  confidential  statements  made  by 
Judge  Hoerchner.  on  whose  behalf  she  has  in- 
voked the  privilege,  to  Ms.  Napolitano.  In- 
deed. Ms.  Napolitano  has  not  indicated  that 
she  had  received  any  communication  from 
Judge  Hoerchner  between  October  9,  1991. 
when  she  agreed  to  represent  professor  Hill, 
and  October  11.  1991.  when  Ms.  Napolitano 
made  the  allegedly  privileged  statements  to 
Judge  Hoerchner  during  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee interview.  On  the  contrary,  a  careful 
reading  of  Ms.  Napolitano's  assertions  sug- 
gests that  no  such  communication  took 
place. 

When  Ms.  Napolitano  asked  to  confer  with 
Judge  Hoerchner  and  her  counsel  off  the 
record.  Judge  Hoerchner  was  testifying 
about  the  date  of  a  particular  phone  call  be- 
tween herself  and  Professor  Hill.  In  the  cur- 
rent confirmation  proceedings,  the  Commit- 
tee asked  Ms.  Napolitano:  "Prior  to  and  dur- 
ing Hoerchner's  testimony  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  [on  October  13,  1991).  did  you 
have  any  discussions  with  Hoerchner  or  her 
representatives  about  the  timing  of  Hill's 
call?"  Ms.  Napolitano  answered:  "I  did  have 
at  least  one  discussion  with  Judge  Hoerchner 
after  the  interview  and  prior  to  her  Commit- 
tee appearance.  The  conversation  took  place 
in  a  room  in  the  Capitol  and.  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  was  on  Saturday.  October 
12.  1991."  Napolitano  Answers,  supra,  at  7-8 
(emphasis  added).  If  that  response  is  truth- 
ful, then  the  October  11  statements  from  Ms. 
Napolitano  to  Judge  Hoerchner  would  have 
no  possibility  to  reveal  the  contents  of  con- 
fidential statements  made  by  Judge 
Hoerchner  to  Ms.  Napolitano,  because  no 
prior  conversations  between  them  had  oc- 
curred. 

The  Biden,  Hazard  and  Gillers  memoranda 
all  fail  to  address  this  issue. 

111.  EVEN  IF  A  "POOLED  INFORMATION"  PRIVI- 
LEGE WERE  OTHERWISE  AVAILABLE.  THE  DIS- 
PUTED STATEMENTS  WOULD  BE  SUBJECT  TO  IN 
CAMERA  REVIEW  TO  DETERMINE  WHETHER  THE 
CRIME-FRAUD  EXCEPTION  SHOULD  APPLY 

It  is  hornbook  law  that  the  attorney-client 
privilege  "  •ceas[es)  to  operate  at  a  certain 
point,  namely,  where  the  desired  advice  re- 
fers not  to  prior  wrongdoing,  but  to  future 
wrongdoing.'"  Zolin.  491  U.S.  at  562-63. 
quoting  8  J.  Wigmore,  supra.  §2298.  at  573 
(emphasis  in  Wigmore).  See  also  M.  Larkin. 
supra.  §2.07[1).  at  2-138  to  -139  ("The  privilege 
does  not  protect  communications  made  by 
either  the  client  or  the  attorney  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  or  receiving  advice  or  as- 
sistance with  respect  to.  in  furtherance  of.  or 
to  induce  or  to  conceal  the  commission  of  a 
present,  continuing,  or  future  crime  or 
fraud.  .  .  .").  The  crime-fraud  exception  is 


fully  applicable  where  the  future  wrongdoing 
involves  the  presentation  of  false  testimony. 
See  e.g..  United  States  v.  Townsley.  843  F.2d 
1070.  1086  (8th  Cir.  1988);  United  States  v. 
Soudan.  812  F.2d  920.  925  (5th  Cir.  1986).  cert. 
denied.  107  S.  Ct.  2187  (1987);  United  Stales  v. 
Gordon-Nikkar.  518  F.2d  972.  975  (5th  Cir.  1975). 

The  crime-fraud  exception  applies  not  only 
to  the  attorney-client  privilege,  but  to  the 
"pooled  information"  extension  of  the  privi- 
lege. See,  e.g.,  Haines  v.  Liggett  Group.  Inc., 
975  F.2d  81.  94-97  (3d  Cir.  1992).  Indeed,  the 
draft  Restatement  on  which  Ms.  Napolitano 
principally  relies  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  crime-fraud  exception  in  this  contest, 
precisely  because  "the  pooled-information 
rule  may  increase  the  risk  of  illegal  collu- 
sion." Restatement,  supra.  §126  comment  b. 
The  Restatement  argues  that  "the  rule  does 
not  lead  to  significantly  increased  collu- 
sion." because  it  "protects  pooling  arrange- 
ments only  for  legitimate  purpose."  Id. 
Thus. 

"If  the  purpose  of  the  participating  mem- 
bers of  the  pool  is  to  further  future  crimes  or 
frauds,  for  example  to  present  perjured  testi- 
mony or  other  false  evidence,  the  illegal-act 
exception  to  the  privilege  removes  its  pro- 
tection entirely."  Id. 

In  Zolin,  the  Supreme  Court  developed 
three  standards  for  evaluating  claims  that 
the  crime-fraud  exception  is  applicable. 
First,  the  Court  held  that  "in  camera  review 
may  be  used  to  determine  whether  allegedly 
privileged  attorney -client  communications 
fall  within  the  crime-fraud  exception."  491 
U.S.  at  574.  The  Court  noted  that  the  absence 
of  such  review  would  produce  the  "absurd  re- 
sult" that  crime-fraud  claims  could  almost 
never  be  proven.  Id.  at  566.  Second,  the  Court 
held  that  the  party  seeking  to  establish  the 
crime-fraud  exception,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
in  camera  review,  "must  present  evidence 
sufficient  to  support  a  reasonable  belief  that 
171  camera  review  may  yield  evidence  that  es- 
tablishes the  exception's  applicability."  Id. 
at  574-75  (emphases  added).  The  Court 
stressed  that  because  "a  lesser  evidentiary 
showing  is  needed  to  trigger  in  camera  review 
than  is  required  ultimately  to  overcome  the 
privilege."  the  applicable  standard  "need  not 
be  a  stringent  one."  Id.  at  572.  Third,  the 
Court  held  that  the  threshold  showing  to  ob- 
tain in  camera  review  may  by  met  by  using 
"any  relevant  evidence" — even  unprivileged 
evidence  that  is  "not  'independent'  of  the 
contested  communications."  Id.  at  574-75 
(emphasis  added). 

In  this  case,  there  is  more  than  enough  evi- 
dence to  meet  the  low  Zolin  threshold  for 
triggering  in  camera  review.  According  to  Ju- 
diciary Committee  records,  the  staff  "re- 
ceived one  phone  call  from  [Judge 
Hoerchner) — on  September  18 — who  explained 
that  she  had  one  conversation  with  Professor 
Hill  [in  which  Professor  Hill  alleged  that  she 
was  being  sexually  harassed) — in  the  spring  of 
1981."  Chronology  Released  By  Senator 
Biden.  reprinted  in  D.  Brock.  The  Real  Anita 
Hill  211  (1993)  (emphasis  added).  During  the 
October  11  interview  by  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee lawyers,  moreover.  Judge  Hoerchner  tes- 
tified that  "I  remember  mainly  one  tele- 
phone call,  and  I  have  only  been  able  to 
guess  at  the  time — sometime  before  Septem- 
ber 1981.  That  was  a  time  when  we  spoke  fair- 
ly regularly  by  telephone."  Transcript  of 
Hoerchner  Interview  (Oct.  U.  1991).  reprinted 
in  D.  Brock,  supra,  at  212.  (In  September  1981. 
Judge  Hoerchner  moved  from  Washington. 
D.t.  to  California,  after  which  time,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  testimony,  she  enjoyed  only 
"less  than  sporadic"- contact  with  Professor 
Hill.)  Based  on  this  evidence.  Justice  Thom- 
as could  not  have  been   the  i>erson  about 
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whom  Professor  Hill  was  then  complaining 
to  Judge  Hoerchner.  because  Professor  Hill 
did  not  even  begin  working  for  Thomas  until 
Fall  1981.  and  does  not  allege  that  any  har- 
assment occurred  during  the  first  three 
months  of  her  employment. 

During  the  October  11.  1991  interview  of 
Judge  Hoerchner.  a  GOP  Suffer  apparently 
recognized  the  significance  of  the  dates  spec- 
ified by  Judge  Hoerchner.  and  began  to  press 
her  on  this  point: 

Q:  And.  in  an  attempt  to  try  to  pin  down 
the  date  a  little  bit  more  specifically  as  to 
your  first  phone  conversation  about  the  sex- 
ual harassment  issue  in  1981.  the  year  you 
mentioned,  you  said  the  first  time  you 
moved  out  of  Washington  was  September  of 
1981;  Is  that  correct? 

A:  Right. 

Q:  Okay.  Were  you  living  In  Washington  at 
the  time  you  two  had  this  phone  conversa- 
tion? 

A:  Yes. 

Q;  So  it  was  prior  to  September  of  1981? 

A:  Oh.  I  see  what  you  are  saying. 

Q:  I  am  just  trying  for  the  benefit  of  every- 
body to  get  to  the  truth,  to  pin  down  the 

A:  I  think  I  was.  Yes.  I'm  sorry.  That  isn't 
something  that  I  can 

Q:  Okay. 

A:  I  was  living  in  Washington  prior  to  that 
time.  I'm  not  sure  that  was  the  time  of  the 
phone  call,  but  I  really  think  it  was. 

Q:  Okay.  You  were  or  were  not  living  In 
Washington  when  you  think  you  had  this — do 
you  think  you  were  living  in  Washington  or 
not? 

A:  I  think  I  was. 

Q;  So  that  would  make  It  prior  to  Septem- 
ber of  1981? 

A:  Yes.  if  my  memory 

Id.,  reprinted  in  NapoUtano  Answers.  Supra. 
Exhibit  A.  at  2.  Before  Judge  Hoerchner 
could  continue  with  her  testimony.  Ms. 
NapoUtano  interjected:  "Can  I  meet  with  the 
witness?  Can  we  talk  for  just  a  minute?"  Id. 

After  Ms.  NapoUtano  spoke  to  Judge 
Hoerchner— the  communication  that  she  now 
asserts  to  be  privileged — Judge  Hoerchner 
claimed  not  to  remember  when  the  relevant 
conversation  with  Professor  Hill  had  oc- 
curred or  where  she  was  living  when  it  did 
occur.  Two  days  later.  Judge  Hoerchner  tes- 
tified before  the  Committee.  She  again 
claimed  uncertainty  about  the  date  of  her 
conversation  with  Professor  Hill,  but  she  as- 
serted confidently,  although  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  alleged  harassment  occurred 
after  Professor  HIU  had  started  working  for 
Justice  Thomas— by  which  time  Judge 
Hoerchner  had  moved  to  California  and 
ceased  to  have  any  regular  contact  with  Pro- 
fessor Hill.  Moreover,  she  positively  identi- 
fied Justice  Thomas,  which  she  had  declined 
to  do  during  her  October  11  interview,  as  the 
alleged  harasser: 

"I  remember,  in  particular,  one  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  Anita.  I  should  say.  before 
telling  you  about  this  conversation,  that  I 
cannot  pin  down  its  date  with  certainty.  I 
am  sure  that  it  was  after  she  started  work- 
ing with  Clarence  Thomas,  because  in  that 
conversation,  she  referred  to  him  as  her  boss. 
Clarence." 

Testimony  of  Judge  Hoerchner  to  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  (Oct.  13,  1991).  reprinted  in 
D.  Brock,  supra,  at  215.  Compare  Transcript 
of  Hoerchner  Interview  (Oct.  11.  1991)  (re- 
printed m  D.  Brock,  supra,  at  209)  ("Q:  (DJid 
AniU  Hill  mention  Clarence  Thomas'  name 
during  that  telephone  call?  A:  I  thtnk  she  re- 
ferred to  tlm  as  Clarence."  (emphasis 
added)). 

Based  on  this  sequence  of  events,  a  reason- 
able person  could  believe  that  in  camera  re- 


view -may  yield  evidence"  to  establish  the 
applicability  of  the  crime-fraud  exception. 
Zolin.  491  U.S.  at  574-75.  One  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  these  events  is  that  Ms. 
NapoUtano  interrupted  the  October  11  inter- 
view to  warn  Judge  Hoerchner  that  her  testi- 
mony was  gravely  undermining  the  allega- 
tions of  Professor  Hill,  and  to  thus  encour- 
age changes  in  that  testimony. 

Ms  NapoUtano  responds  that  her  conduct 
cannot  support  an  inference  of  Improper  be- 
havior because  "(alt  no  point  during  the 
questioning  was  [Judge  Hoerchner)  able  to 
date  with  conviction  or  precision  a  telephone 
call  which  had  occurred  ten  years  earlier." 
NapoUtano  Answers,  supra,  at  7.  That  expla- 
nation appears  doubly  misleading,  however. 
First.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
Judge  Hoerchner  did  state  that  the  tele- 
phone conversation  occurred  in  Spring  1981. 
without  apparent  hesitation,  during  her  Sep- 
tember 18.  1991  conversation  with  Judiciary 
Committee  staff.  Second,  even  in  her  Octo- 
ber 11  interview.  Judge  Hoerchner  stated 
with  apparent  "conviction  "  (before  speaking 
with  Ms.  NapoUtano)  that  the  conversation 
had  occurred  "sometime  before  September 
1981"_a  highly  relevant  Interval  that  Judge 
Hoerchner  articulated  with  apparent  "con- 
viction" not  because  she  could  date  a  par- 
ticular conversation  with  "precision."'  but 
because  she  remembered  where  she  was  liv- 
ing ("That  was  a  time  when  we  spoke  fairly 
regularly")  when  it  occurred. 

Professor  Hazard  speculates  that  Ms. 
NapoUtano  might  have  interrupted  the  Octo- 
ber 11  interview  "to  help  the  witness  avoid 
giving  Inaccurate  testimony"'  by  counseling 
her  to  state  "that  she  cannot  precisely  re- 
member, if  that  is  the  situation."  Hazard 
Letter,  supra,  at  6.  The  factual  basis  for  this 
speculation  appears  to  be  that  Ms. 
NapoUtano.  like  Judge  Hoerchner,  recog- 
nized that  the  "previous  dating""  of  the  con- 
versation by  Judge  Hoerchner  "was  erro- 
neous if  the  conversation  had  occurred  while 
Ms.  Hoerchner  was  still  living  in  Washing- 
ton "  Id.  at  5.  That  proposition  is  simply 
mistaken.  At  the  point  when  Ms.  NapoUtano 
interrupted  the  October  11  proceedings. 
Judge  Hoerchner  had  previously  stated  that 
her  conversation  with  Professor  Hill  had  oc- 
curred either  in  the  "spring  of  1981"  (In  her 
September  18  conversation  with  the  judici- 
ary Committee  staff)  or  •sometime  before 
September  1981  "  (earlier  during  the  October 
11  interview  itself).  Neither  of  these  "pre- 
vious dating[s]"  would  be  "erroneous  If  the 
conversation  had  occurred  while  Ms. 
Hoerchner  was  still  living  In  Washington." 

Perhaps  there  are  innocent  explanations  of 
Ms.  NapoUtano's  actions  as  well,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  sufficiency  determination 
under  Zolin  Is  not  to  establish  conclusively 
that  the  crime-fraud  exception  applies,  but 
only  to  decide  whether  a  more  careful  Inves- 
tigation Is  warranted.  Here,  that  low  thresh- 
old standard  Is  easily  met. 

Unless  the  Senate  conducts  further  inves- 
tigation, m  camera  or  otherwise,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  probably  never  know  wheth- 
er Janet  NapoUtano  Intended  to  encourage 
false  testimony  on  October  11,  1991,  or  wheth- 
er a  prospective  United  States  Attorney  with 
the  power  to  prosecute  ordinary  citizens  for 
aiding  and  abetting  perjury  Is  herself  guilty 
of  the  same  offense.  That  doubt  Is  unfair  to 
the  people  of  Arizona  and.  if  she  is  in  fact 
above  reproach,  unfair  to  Ms.  NapoUtano 
herself.  No  privilege  law  prevents  the  Senate 
from  attempting  to  resolve  It. 


IV.  JUDGE  HOERCHNER'S  ASSERTION  OF  ATTOR- 
NEY-CLIENT PRIVILEGE  DOES  NOT  EXCUSE  MS. 
NAPOUTANO  FROM  ANSWERING  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  HER  COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  WIT- 
NESSES OTHER  THAN  JUDGE  HOERCHNER 

Members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  ques- 
tioned Ms.  NapoUtano  about  her  role  in  ad- 
vising not  only  Judge  Hoerchner.  but  also 
Professor  HIU  and  two  other  witnesses.  Ellen 
Wells  and  John  Carr.  Ms.  NapoUtano  de- 
clined to  answer  questions  involving  her 
communications  with  any  of  these  individ- 
uals, even  though  she  identifies  Judge 
Hoerchner  as  the  only  client  who  has  as- 
serted any  privilege.  Even  a  proper  invoca- 
tion of  privilege  by  Judge  Hoerchner,  how- 
ever, at  most  would  protect  communications 
between  her  and  Ms.  NapoUtano. 

Question  12  asked  Ms.  NapoUtano  about 
her  discussions  with  Professor  Hill.  Ms. 
NapoUtano  responded  that  "[t]he  few  con- 
versations I  had  with  Professor  HIU  are  cov- 
ered by  the  attorney-client  privilege:  and. 
therefore,  I  am  precluded  from  answering 
these  questions."  NapoUtano  Answers,  supra. 
at  12.  But  Judge  Hoerchner  has  no  privilege 
In  these  conversations,  and  Ms.  NapoUtano 
has  not  asserted  any  privilege  on  behalf  of 
Professor  Hill.  To  the  contrary,  by  falling  to 
mention  any  assertion  of  privilege  by  her 
own  client.  Ms.  NapoUtano  has  Implied  that 
Professor  Hill  is  not  asserting  any  privilege. 
Therefore,  the  Senate  certainly  should  re- 
quire Ms.  NapoUtano  to  answer  Question  12. 
Questions  13,  15  and  16  likewise  asked  Ms. 
NapoUtano  about  her  discussions  with  Pro- 
fessor Hill.  Ms.  Wells  and  Mr.  Carr.  In  refus- 
ing to  answer  pertinent  portions  of  these 
questions,  Ms.  NapoUtano  stated  that  ■'[i)f 
the  questions  are  meant  to  reveal  discus- 
sions or  advice  given  in  meetings  with  the 
corroborating  witness,  the  privilege  has  been 
asserted  and  I  am  bound  by  the  privilege" 
(Question  13)  and  that  "[a)ny  advice  I  may 
have  given  to  them  is  subject  to  the  attor- 
ney-client privilege  and  I  am  bound  by  the 
privilege"  (Question  15).  NapoUtano  An- 
swers, supra,  at  12-13.  (Ms.  NapoUtano  m- 
serted  no  independent  justification  for  her 
failure  to  answer  pertinent  portions  of  Ques- 
tion 16.)  Again,  however,  the  only  person  Ms. 
NapoUtano  has  identified  as  asserting  a 
privilege  is  Judge  Hoerchner,  and  Ms. 
NapoUtano  has  not  alleged  that  Judge 
Hoerchner  was  involved  in  any  way  in  her 
conversations  with  these  other  Individuals. 
Therefore,  the  Senate  should  require  Ms. 
NapoUtano  to  answer  these  questions  to  the 
extent  they  relate  to  her  dealings  with  Pro- 
fessor HIU.  Ms.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Carr. 

Ms.  NapoUtano's  invocation  of  attorney- 
client  privilege  with  respect  to  her  commu- 
nications with  Ms.  Wells  Is  Improper  for  yet 
another  reason  as  well.  According  to  Ms. 
NapoUtano  herself.  "Ellen  Wells  had  no  sepa- 
rate representation.""  NapoUtano  Answers, 
supra,  at  3.  The  law  is  clear,  however,  that 
••[a]  person  who  is  not  represented  by  a  law- 
yer cannot  participate  as  a  member  of  a 
pooled-Information  arrangement."  Restate- 
ment, supra,  at  J 126  comment  d.  See  also.  e.g.. 
Government  of  Virgin  Islands  v.  Joseph.  685 
F.2d  857.  862  (3d  Clr.  1982);  Biden  Memoran- 
dum, supra,  at  5  n.6.  On  this  additional 
ground,  the  Senate  should  require  Ms. 
NapoUtano  to  answer  all  questions  about  her 
communications  with  Ms.  Wells.* 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 
proceed  en  bloc  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Nos.  252,  253,  254, 
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255.  256,  257.  and  258:  that  the  resolu- 
tions each  be  deemed  read  a  third  time, 
passed,  the  preambles  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table  en  bloc,  and  any  state- 
ments relative  to  the  passage  of  these 
items  appear  at  the  appropriate  place 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
TRAINING  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  75)  designat- 
ing January  2,  1994,  through  January  8, 
1994,  as  "National  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Week,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  the  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  75 

Joint  resolution  designating  January  2. 
1994.  through  January  8.  1994.  as  "National 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Week". 

Whereas  law  enforcement  training  and  the 
sciences  related  to  law  enforcement  are  crit- 
ical to  the  immediate  and  long-term  safety 
and  well-being  of  this  Nation  because  law  en- 
forcement professionals  provide  service  and 
protection  to  citizens  in  all  sectors  of  soci- 
ety; 

Whereas  law  enforcement  training  is  a 
critical  component  of  national  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  of  this  Nation  from  violent 
crime,  to  combat  the  malignancy  of  illicit 
drugs,  and  to  apprehend  criminals  who  com- 
mit personal  property,  and  business  crimes; 

Whereas  law  enforcement  training  serves 
the  hard  working  and  law  abiding  citizens  of 
this  Nation; 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  be  able  to  enjoy  an  inherent 
right  of  freedom  from  fear  and  learn  of  the 
significant  contributions  that  law  enforce- 
ment trainers  have  made  to  assure  such 
right; 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  build  and  maintain  a 
highly  trained  and  motivated  law  enforce- 
ment work  force  that  is  educated  and  trained 
in  the  skills  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
sciences  related  to  law  enforcement  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
law  enforcement  provides; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  to  understand  the  sigmificance  of  law 
enforcement  training  in  the  law  enforcement 
profession  and  to  the  safety  and  security  of 
all  citizens; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
encourage  the  youth  of  this  Nation  to  appre- 
ciate the  intellectual  fascination  of  law  en- 
forcement training;  and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
make  the  youth  of  this  Nation  aware  of  ca- 
reer options  available  in  law  enforcement 
and  disciplines  related  to  law  enforcement: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  January  2.  1994. 
through  January  8.  1994.  is  designated  as 
"National  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week"". 


NATIONAL  MILITARY  FAMILIES 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  115)  des- 
ignating November  22,  1993,  as  "Na- 
tional Military  Families  Recognition 
Day,"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  its  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  115 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  and  sup- 
ports the  Department  of  Defense  policies  to 
recruit,  train,  equip,  retain,  and  field  a  mili- 
tary force  that  is  capable  of  preserving  peace 
and  protecting  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies; 

Whereas  military  families  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  emotional  support 
for  their  service  members; 

Whereas,  in  times  of  war  and  military  ac- 
tion, military  families  have  demonstrated 
their  patriotism  through  their  steadfast  sup- 
port and  commitment  to  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  emotional  and  mental  readi- 
ness of  the  United  States  military  personnel 
around  the  world  is  tied  to  the  well-being 
and  satisfaction  of  their  families; 

Whereas  the  quality  of  life  that  the  Armed 
Forces  provide  to  military  families  is  a  key 
factor  in  the  retention  of  military  personnel; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  truly  indebted  to  military  families  for 
facing  adversities,  including  extended  sepa- 
rations from  their  service  members,  frequent 
household  moves  due  to  reasslgnments,  and 
restrictions  on  their  employment  and  edu- 
cational opportunities; 

Whereas  74  percent  of  officers  and  55  per- 
cent of  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  married; 

Whereas  families  of  active  duty  military 
personnel  (Including  individuals  other  than 
spouses  and  children)  comprise  more  than 
one-half  of  the  active  duty  community  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  spouses  and  children  of 
members  of  the  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  paid  status  comprise  more 
than  one-half  of  the  individuals  constituting 
the  reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
community; 

Whereas  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spouses, 
children,  and  other  dependents  living  abroad 
with  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  face  fi- 
nancial hardship  and  feelings  of  cultural  Iso- 
lation; 

Whereas  the  significantly  reduced  global 
military  tensions  following  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  have  resulted  in  a  downsizing  of 
the  national  defense  and  a  refocusing  of  na- 
tional priorities  on  strengthening  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  increasing  competitive- 
ness in  the  global  marketplace; 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  grateful  for  the 
sacrifices  of  military  families  and  is  commit- 
ted to  assisting  the  service  members  and 
their  families  who  undergo  the  transition 
from  active  duty  to  civilian  life;  and 

Whereas  military  families  are  devoted  to 
the  overall  mission  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  have  supf)orted  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  the  military  leader  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Free  World:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  November  22,  1993  is 
designated  as  "National  Military  Families 
Recognition  Day"  in  appreciation  of  the 
commitment  and   devotion   of  present  and 


former  military  families  and  the  sacnflces 
that  such  families  have  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Nation  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 


IRISH-AMERICAN  HERITAGE 
MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  119)  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  March  1994  as 
"Irish-American  Heritage  Month,"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  the  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  119 

Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
March  1994  as  'Irish-American  Heritage 
Month". 

Whereas  the  first  Irish  emigrants  arrived 
In  America  as  early  as  1621; 

Whereas  9  of  the  generals  who  served  In  the 
Continental  Army  during  the  American  Rev- 
olution were  Irish  bom; 

Whereas  Commodore  John  Barry  of  County 
Wexford.  Ireland,  served  brilliantly  in  the 
Continental  Navy  and  is  widely  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  American  Navy; 

Whereas  James  Smith.  George  Taylor, 
Matthew  Thornton,  and  Charles  Thomson.  4 
of  the  Individuals  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  were  Irish  bom  and  9 
other  signers  were  of  Irish  ancestry; 

Whereas  the  contributions  of  the  Irish  to 
America's  victory  In  the  American  Revolu- 
tion led  Lord  Mountjoy  to  exclaim  in  the 
British  Parliament  that  "America  was  lost 
by  the  Irish  emigrants"; 

Whereas  beginning  at  the  time  of  the  po- 
tato blight  and  famine  in  Ireland  in  1645, 
over  7(X),0(X)  Irish  Immigrants  came  to  the 
United  States  during  the  1840's.  900,000  dur- 
ing the  1850's,  and  over  300.000  in  each  decade 
through  1910; 

Whereas  Irish  Americans  participated 
heavily  in  the  industrial  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  America  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  building  our  cities  and  canals  and 
the  railroads  that  expanded  the  Nation  to 
the  West; 

Whereas  even  today,  it  is  said  that  under 
every  railroad  tie  an  Irishman  is  buried; 

Whereas  the  Irish  contributed  greatly  to 
the  development  of  the  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Miners  Association  in 
1861; 

Whereas  nearly  150,000  natives  of  Ireland 
served  in  the  Union  forces  during  the  Civil 
War; 

Whereas  more  than  500  members  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  were  killed  while  fighting  for 
the  Union  in  the  Battle  of  Antietam  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1862.  a  date  that  has  been  called 
the  bloodiest  day  in  American  history; 

Whereas  the  Irish  Brigade  fought  coura- 
geously in  several  other  Civil  War  battles  in- 
cluding Fredericksburg,  ChancellorsvlUe, 
Yorktown,  Fair  Oaks,  Gaines  Mill.  Allen's 
Farm,  Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Bridge, 
Glendale.  Malvern  Hill.  Gettysburg,  and 
Bristow  Station; 

Whereas  in  1892,  Annie  Moore  from  County 
Cork,  Ireland,  at  age  15  became  the  first  Im- 
migrant to  pass  through  Ellis  Island; 

Whereas  Irish  Americans  have  made  nu- 
merous  contributions    to    the   arts   and    to 
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sports,  as  exemplified  by  the  achievements 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  Eugene  O'Neill.  Helen 
Hayes.  Georgia  OKeefe.  John  L.  Sullivan, 
and  Connie  Mack: 

Whereas  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  the 
organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  Mary  Kennedy  O'SuUivan; 

Whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  many  of  the  school  teachers  in 
America's  largest  cities  were  Irish  American 
women; 

Whereas  President  John  F  Kennedy  was 
the  first  American  President  to  visit  Ireland 
during  his  term  in  office; 

Whereas  Irish  Americans,  including  Kath- 
ryn  Sullivan,  the  first  American  woman  to 
walk  In  space,  and  Chrlsta  Corrlgan 
McAuUffe.  America's  first  school  teacher  in 
space  who  perished  on  the  Challenger  mis- 
sion, have  bravely  served  as  America's  pio- 
neers in  space; 

Whereas  more  than  200  Irish  Americans 
have  been  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor; 

Whereas  President  William  Jefferson  Clin- 
ton is  the  nineteenth  American  President  of 
Irish  ancestry; 

Whereas  37  United  States  governors  and 
mayors  designated  March  1993  as  "Irish- 
American  Heritage  Month":  and 

Whereas  44  million  Americans  are  of  Irish 
ancestry:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of  March 
1994  is  designated  as  "Irish- American  Herit- 
age Month".  The  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


NATIONAL  DRUNK  AND  DRUGGED 
DRIVING  PREVENTION  MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint,  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  122)  des- 
i^ating  December  1993  as  "National 
Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving  Prevention 
Month."  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  its  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  122 

Whereas  impaired  driving  is  the  most  fre- 
quently committed  violent  crime  in  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  last  year  45  percent  of  those  who 
died  on  our  Nation's  highways  were  the  re- 
sult of  alcohol  involved  crashes; 

Whereas  last  year  nearly  eighteen  thou- 
sand people  were  killed  and  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  were  Injured  In  crashes  In- 
volving alcohol; 

Whereas  impaired  driving  continues  to  cost 
society  some  $46,000,000,000  each  year  in  di- 
rect costs; 

Whereas  medical  costs  associated  with  im- 
paired driving  run  approximately 
SS.500.000.000  a  year: 

Whereas  Injury  and  property  damage  re- 
sulting from  impaired  driving  cause  phys- 
ical, emotional,  and  economic  hardship  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  adults  and  young 
people; 

Whereas  the  ongoing  work  of  citizen  activ- 
ists groups  such  as  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Driving  (MADD),  Students  Against  Driving 
Drunk  (SADD).  Remove  Intoxicated  Drivers 
(RID),  and  the  National  Commission  Against 


Drunk  Driving  continue  to  promote  good 
prevention  efforts  which  have  contributed  to 
a  30  percent  reduction  in  alcohol-related 
traffic  deaths  over  the  past  decade; 

Whereas  a  decade  of  intense  public  edu- 
cation effort  has  proved  that  alcohol-related 
highway  crashes  are  not  accidents  and  can 
be  prevented; 

Whereas  comprehensive  community-based 
strategies  to  further  reduce  and  prevent  im- 
paired driving  tragedies  are  known  to  be  ef- 
fective; 

Whereas  an  increased  public  awareness  of 
the  grravlty  of  the  problem  of  drunk  and 
drugged  driving  may  help  to  sustain  efforts 
to  develop  comprehensive  solutions  at  the 
State  and  local  levels: 

Whereas  more  than  seventy  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  organizations  have  joined  to- 
gether to  carry  out  a  nationwide  public  in- 
formation, education,  and  enforcement  cam- 
paign during  the  December  holiday  season; 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  set  a  goal  by  the  year  1997  to  reduce  al- 
cohol-related fatalities  to  43  percent  and 
MADD  has  set  a  goal  by  the  year  2000  to  re- 
duce alcohol-related  traffic  fatalities  to  40 
percent; 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  set  a  goal  by  the  year 
2000  for  all  fifty  States  to  prohibit  any  allow- 
able blood-alcohol  concentration  tolerance 
level  for  drivers  younger  than  age  twenty- 
one;  and 

Whereas  December  Is  a  month  of  many 
holidays  and  celebrations,  with  more  drivers 
on  the  roads  and  an  increased  number  of  so- 
cial functions,  is  a  particularly  appropriate 
time  to  focus  national  attention  on  this  crit- 
ical problem:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  month  of  De- 
cember. 1993  Is  designated  as  "National 
Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving  Prevention 
Month",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve that  month  with  appropriate  activi- 
ties. 


GEOGRAPHY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  131)  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  November 
14.  1993,  and  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 13.  1994.  each  as  "Geography 
Awareness  Week."  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  the  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  131 

Joint  resolution  designating  the  week  be- 
ginning November  14.  1993.  and  the  week  be- 
ginning November  13.  1994.  each  as  "Geog- 
raphy Awareness  Week". 

Whereas  geography  is  the  study  of  people 
and  their  planet,  offering  a  framework  for 
understanding  ourselves,  our  Interdepend- 
ence with  other  peoples,  our  relationship  to 
the  Earth,  and  world  events; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  both  world- 
wide Involvements  and  Influence  that  de- 
mand an  understanding  of  geography,  dif- 
ferent cultures,  and  foreign  languages; 

Whereas  a  thorough  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy, different  cultures,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages is  essential  to  maintain  the  Nation's 
stature  in  the  international  conununlty  in 


matters  of  business,  politics,  the  environ- 
ment, and  global  events; 

Whereas  a  geographic  perspective  is  needed 
to  understand  the  relationship  between 
human  activity  and  the  condition  of  our 
planet  in  this  time  of  Increasing  environ- 
mental problems; 

Whereas  our  Nation's  Governors,  in  the  Na- 
tional Education  Goals,  explicitly  Identified 
geography  along  with  English,  mathematics, 
science,  and  history  as  the  5  core  subjects  in 
which  American  students  should  dem- 
onstrate competency; 

Whereas  world  standards  are  being  devel- 
oped as  benchmarks  for  student  performance 
In  each  of  the  core  subjects  identified  in  the 
National  Education  Goals:  and 

Whereas  a  knowledge  of  world  geography  is 
essential  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
assume  a  responsible  role  In  the  future  of  an 
Increasingly  interconnected  and  inter- 
dependent world:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
November  14.  1993.  and  the  week  beginning 
November  13.  1994.  each  be  designated  as 
"Geography  Awareness  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  weeks 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  139)  to  des- 
ignate the  third  Sunday  in  November 
of  1993  as  "National  Children's  Day," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pre- 
amble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  139 

Joint  Resolution  to  designate  the  third 
Sunday  in  November  of  1993  as  'National 
Children's  Day". 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  celebrate  children  as  the  most  valu- 
able asset  of  the  Nation: 

Whereas  children  represent  the  future, 
hope,  and  inspiration  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  allowed  to  feel  that  their  ideas 
and  dreams  will  be  stifled  because  adults  in 
the  United  Slates  do  not  take  time  to  listen: 

Whereas  many  children  face  crises  of  grave 
proportions,  especially  as  they  enter  adoles- 
cent years: 

Whereas  it  is  important  for  parents  to 
spend  time  listening  to  their  children  on  a 
daily  basis: 

Whereas  modem  societal  and  economic  de- 
mands often  pull  the  family  apart: 

Whereas  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
families  to  set  aside  a  special  time  for  all 
family  members  to  remain  at  home; 

Whereas  adults  in  the  United  States  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  reminisce  on  their 
youth  to  recapture  some  of  the  fresh  insight, 
innocence,  and  dreams  that  they  may  have 
lost  through  the  years: 

Whereas  the  designation  of  a  day  to  com- 
memorate the  children  of  the  United  States 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  to 
children  the  importance  of  developing  an 
ability  to  make  the  choices  necessairy  to  dis- 
tance themselves  from  Impropriety; 

Whereas  the  designation  of  a  day  to  com- 
memorate the  children  of  the  Nation  will 
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emphasize  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  lmf>ortance  of  the  role  of  the  child  with- 
in the  family; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  emphasize  to  children  the  importance 
of  family  life,  education,  and  spiritual  quali- 
ties; and 

Whereas  parents,  teachers,  and  community 
and  religious  leaders  should  celebrate  the 
children  of  the  United  States,  whose  ques- 
tions, laughter,  and  tears  are  important  to 
the  existence  of  the  United  States:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  third  Sunday  in 
November  of  1993  is  designated  as  "National 
Children's  Day",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN  VETERANS 
WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  142)  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  November 
7.  1993.  as  "National  Women  Veterans 
Recognition  Week."  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  its  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  142 

Joint  resolution  designating  the  week  be- 
ginning November  7.  1993.  as  'National 
Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week". 

Whereas  there  are  more  than  1.200.000 
women  veterans  in  the  United  States  rep- 
resenting 4.6  percent  of  the  total  veteran 
population: 

Whereas  the  number  of  women  serving  in 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and  the 
number  of  women  veterans  continue  to  in- 
crease; 

Whereas  women  veterans  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
through  honorable  military  service,  often  in- 
volving great  hardship  and  danger: 

Whereas  the  special  needs  of  women  veter- 
ans, especially  in  the  area  of  health  care, 
have  often  been  overlooked  or  inadequately 
addressed  by  the  Federal  Government: 

Whereas  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  women  veterans  has  discour- 
aged or  prevented  many  women  veterans 
from  taking  full  advantage  of  the  benefits 
and  services  to  which  they  are  entitled:  and 

Whereas  designating  a  week  to  recognize 
women  veterans  will  help  both  to  promote 
important  gains  made  by  women  veterans 
and  to  focus  attention  on  the  special  needs  of 
women  veterans:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
November  7.  1993,  is  designated  as  "National 
Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


ate  proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  205, 
designating  National  Health  Informa- 
tion Management  Week,  just  received 
from  the  House;  that  the  resolution  be 
deemed  read  a  third  time,  passed,  the 
preamble  be  agreed  to,  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
any  statements  relative  to  the  passage 
of  this  item  appear  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  205) 
was  deemed  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT  WEEK 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 


THE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
as  I  indicated  and  as  has  previously 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate will  on  Monday  take  up  the  matter 
relating  to  the  resolution  by  the  Ethics 
Committee  regarding  Senator  Pack- 
wood.  The  Senate  will  consider  that 
matter  for  as  long  as  debate  continues. 

On  Tuesday,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  just  obtained,  there  will  be  a  clo- 
ture vote  at  2:15  on  the  five  nomina- 
tions to  which  I  referred  and,  if  cloture 
is  invoked,  there  will  be  90  minutes  of 
debate  on  those  nominees,  and  then 
votes  on  each  of  them  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  90  minutes. 

It  is  my  intention  to  proceed  to  other 
legislation,  including  the  crime  bill, 
education,  and  other  matters  which 
may  be  appropriate  for  consideration 
following  the  disixjsition  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  resolution  and  the  nomina- 
tions to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

It  is  also  my  intention  to  proceed  as 
soon  as  possible  thereafter  to  consider- 
ation of  the  rescission  and  spending  cut 
package  and  the  balanced  budget 
amendment,  and  that  will  occur  in  the 
near  future,  following  consideration  of 
some  of  the  measures  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  this  an  ex- 
clusive list  or  be  bound  with  respect  to 
the  order  of  the  days  but  so  that  Sen- 
ators can  be  alert  to  what  is  coming.  I 
wanted  to  make  that  clear. 

Madam  President.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senators  GORTON, 
Simpson,  and  Sarbanes  be  recognized 
to  address  the  Senate  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  remarks  the  Senate 
then  stand  in  recess  as  previously  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President,  I 
just  want  to  put  a  couple  questions  to 
the  majority  leader,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  As  I  understand  it. 
we  are  going  to  have  another  cloture 
vote  on  Tuesday;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct.  At 
2:15  on  Tuesday  there  will  be  a  cloture 
vote. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  listened  to  the  ex- 
change, which  is  what  brought  me  to 


the  floor,  and  it  was  asserted  that  peo- 
ple who  require  us  to  go  to  cloture 
votes  in  order  to  do  business  are  oper- 
ating within  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  simply  want  to  make  the  point  that 
they  may  be  operating  within  the  let- 
ter of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  but,  in 
my  judgment,  they  are  not  operating 
within  the  spirit  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  as  witnessed  by  the  majority 
leader's  statement  about  how  rarely 
the  filibuster  was  used  in  most  Con- 
gresses since  that  technique  has  been 
available  and  how  frequently  it  is  now 
being  used,  almost  as  a  standard  course 
of  business. 

Of  course,  what  it  is  doing  is  thwart- 
ing the  ability  of  the  institution  to 
come  substantively  to  grips  with  the 
issues  that  are  before  it. 

In  this  instance,  it  has  even  reached 
the  point  of  holding  up  nominees  for 
some  totally  unrelated  matter,  but  it 
is  happening  on  a  whole  range  of  issues 
that  are  coming  before  the  Senate  that 
are  preventing  us  from  action. 

I  am  frank  to  tell  the  majority  lead- 
er, as  to  this  committee  on  which  I 
serve  that  is  looking  into  the  proce- 
dures of  the  institution  and  how  we 
function,  one  of  the  things  we  need  to 
come  to  grips  with  is  the  use  of  this  fil- 
ibuster. Otherwise,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  is  going  to  be 
able  to  do  the  Nation's  business. 

We  are  prevented  from  acting  on 
measures  up  or  down  by  the  use  of  this 
filibuster  and  the  requirement  of  an  ex- 
traordinary majority. 

What  has  happened  now,  at  least  in 
my  perception,  is  that  Members  are 
filibustering  and  holding  up  action  on 
particular  measures  for  reasons  totally 
unrelated  to  that  particular  issue  that 
is  before  the  Senate.  They  get  angry  at 
some  department  because  they  will  not 
take  an  administrative  action  they 
want  them  to  take,  and  they  come  out 
here  and  slap  a  hold  on  an  item  and 
then  proceed  to  use  a  filibuster  in  order 
to  keep  the  Senate  from  acting. 

In  the  end  what  it  does  is  prevent  a 
majority  of  the  institution  from  work- 
ing its  will  on  important  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  in  the 
last  Congress  a  cloture  motion  had  to 
be  filed  in  order  to  try  to  do  the  job. 

I  heard  one  of  my  colleagues  say— 
"Well,  this  is  all  within  the  rules  of  the 
Senate."  I  just  want  to  make  the  point. 
Technically  that  is  correct.  But,  in  ef- 
fect, what  has  happened  is  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  which  allow  for  a  certain 
course  of  conduct,  in  my  judgment,  are 
not  being  used  but  abused,  and  they  are 
being  abused  repeatedly  preventing  the 
Senate  from  doing  its  business. 

The  immediate  way  to  get  around  it 
is  to  vote  cloture,  but  my  own  view  is 
we  have  to  try  to  address  a  more  fun- 
damental change  than  that.  It  is  really 
not  fair  to  the  institution.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  fair  to  the  American  people. 
Of  course,  the  more  it  is  used  the  more 
people  resort  to  its  use. 
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I  have  seen  it  happen  in  the  course  of 
my  service  in  the  Senate.  Filibustering 
has  gone  from  being  an  extraordinary 
thing  to  being  a  standard  weapon  and  a 
standard  technique.  It  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  that.  The  use  of  the  fili- 
buster in  that  fashion,  in  my  judgment, 
Is  an  abuse  of  the  spirit  of  the  rules.  It 
is  like  any  rule  or  like  most  rules 
which  require  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
restraint  in  their  use.  If  you  do  not  ex- 
ercise that  self-restraint  and  you  carry 
it  out  to  the  limits,  it  becomes  an 
abuse,  and  then  you  have  to  try  to  re- 
vise the  rules  somehow  in  order  to 
limit  the  abuse. 

I  am  frank  to  say  I  think  the  Senate 
has  reached  that  point  on  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  modify  my  re- 
quest. 

I  gather  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
Is  not  going  to  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request  be 
modified  that  it  be  just  Senators  Gor- 
ton and  Simpson  be  recognized  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  remarks  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  as,  previously 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might.  In  response  to  my  friend  from 
Maryland,  because  I  listened  to  that 
with  whimsical  humor.  It  overtook  me. 
actually,  because  It  is  like  the  old 
phrase  you  never  discuss  the  noose  in 
the  house  of  the  hangman.  I  remember 
so  well  what  happened  with  many, 
many  of  the  nominations  of  President 
George  Bush  and  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  especially  spirited  number 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  with  regard  to  the  issue 
of  contributions  and  ambassadorships, 
and  things  as  mundane  as  that,  which 
were  spirited. 

But  let  the  Record  show  that  Senator 
Mitch  McConnell.  who  has  been  re- 
ferred to  here,  at  least  obliquely  and 
perhaps  personally,  is  at  the  bedside  of 
his  mother.  That  Is  where  he  is  today. 
She  Is  critically  ill.  He  had  a  hold  on 
these. 

It  is  perfectly  appropriate  for  this 
leader  to  bring  this  forward.  But  it  Is 
also  perfectly  appropriate  to  know 
what  the  situation  is  and  why.  There  is 
always  a  reason  for  things  in  here,  and 
then  there  is  a  real  reason. 

The  real  reason  is  because  during  the 
past  administration  there  was  a  great 
folderol  in  the  State  Department  as  to 
who  did  what  to  whom  and  who  leaked 
what   during   the   campaigrn.   Then   we 


found  the  same  set  of  circumstances, 
except  a  different  administration  in 
place,  which  was  offensive  to  many, 
and  there  this  was  an  instrument.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  five  people 
on  there.  It  was  an  instrument  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  this  body  that 
you  cannot  talk  out  of  both  sides  of 
one's  mouth. 

That  is  how  we  got  here.  And  now  it 
is  going  to  be  resolved.  I  will  vote  to 
invoke  cloture.  Cloture  is  a  very  im- 
portant tool  and  it  works  very  well, 
and  it  works  especially  well  if  you  are 
a  member  of  the  minority.  And  it 
works  especially  well  If  the  President 
is  of  the  other  party. 

We  have  not  used  it  much.  This  Sen- 
ate gets  a  great  deal  done,  thanks  to 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader.  We  do  a  ton  of  business  and  we 
do  it  in  a  good  atmosphere. 

So  it  is  fascinating  to  me  that,  when 
one  little  bump  comes  up,  suddenly  I 
am  reminded  and  refreshed  of  how  it 
really  was  for  a  lot  of  years  when 
someone  else  was  on  the  other  side.  It 
is  a  fascinating  business. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I.  of 
course,  as  do  all  Senators,  regret  that 
Senator  McConnell's  mother  Is  ill  and 
that  has  necessitated  his  absence.  I  did 
not  bring  up  that  fact  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  reality  is  that  we  have  been 
working  on  this  for  a  few  weeks  now. 
After  the  delay  of  that  period.  I  made 
a  commitment  to  these  nominees  that 
I  would  bring  this  matter  forward  this 
week.  I  communicated,  both  to  staff 
and  directly  with  the  Republican  lead- 
er, that  I  made  a  commitment  and  I 
felt  that  I  must  honor  that  commit- 
ment that  we  proceed  to  try  to  bring 
this  to  a  conclusion. 

Most  unfortunately.  Senator  McCon- 
nell had  to  leave  today  because  of  the 
illness  of  his  mother,  and  that  Is  under- 
standable. 

The  solution  that  we  have  reached,  of 
course,  means  that  we  will  not  take 
these  up  and  get  to  the  debate  until 
next  Tuesday  afternoon,  which  thereby 
permits  me  to  honor  the  commitment  I 
made  to  the  nominees  that  we  would 
bring  this  matter  up  this  week  and  also 
permit  time  for  Senator  McConnell  to 
return  and  to  be  present  during  the  de- 
bate. 

So,  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point 
clear,  that  I  am.  of  course,  conscious  of 
his  circumstance  and  join  all  Senators 
in  expressing  our  deepest  sympathy 
and  regret.  I  believe  that  this  resolu- 
tion permits  both  to  occur;  that  the 
commitment  to  bring  it  up  is  honored, 
and  time  is  permitted  for  him  to  re- 
turn, and  that  time  will  be  possible 
anyway  under  the  cloture  rules. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  I  have  one  fur- 
ther unanimous-consent  request  that  I 
would  like  to  make. 


PENSION  ANNUITANTS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Labor 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  1312.  the  Pension 
Annuitants  Protection  Act  of  1993.  and 
that  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:. 

A  bill  (S.  1312)  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  availability  of  rem- 
edies for  certain  former  pension  plan  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1091 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Metzenbaum  and 
Kassebaum.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell]. 
for  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1091. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  1,  before  the  word  "semi- 
colon" add  ""or"  after  the". 

On  page  2,  line  7.  delete  "(A)". 

On  page  2.  line  19,  after  "vided  '  add  "or  to 
be  provided". 

On  page  3.  lines  8-9.  delete  "other  than  the 
relief  authorized  In  section  2  of  this  Act". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate  on  the  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1091)  was  agreed 
to. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Before  the 
Senate  considers  S.  1312.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  point  of  clarification  from  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  my  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Senator  Metzenbaum.  As  you 
know,  S.  1312  seeks  to  make  clear  that 
I)arties  bringing  suit  under  ERISA  for 
fiduciary  breach  In  the  purchase  of  in- 
surance annuities,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  may  seek  and  re- 
cover appropriate  relief.  Is  it  your  in- 
tention or  the  intention  of  this  bill  to 
specify  the  type  of  remedies  to  be 
awarded  by  a  court? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No  that  is  not 
my  intention.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  make  clear  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  private  parties  may  seek 
appropriate  relief  for  violations  of 
ERISA.  This  bill  does  not  seek  to  tell 
plaintiffs  what  type  of  relief  they 
should  seek  or  to  approve  or  disapprove 
of  particular  remedies  that  have  been 
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sought.  It  is  my  hope  that  private  par- 
ties will  seek  and  courts  will  fashion 
remedies  appropriate  to  undo  whatever 
harm  has  been  caused  by  a  violation  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  explanation.  I  would 
also  like  to  express  my  view  that  under 
this  legislation  courts  should  use  their 
powers  and  discretion  to  tailor  rem- 
edies in  ways  that  fully  protect  work- 
ers and  retirees  but  do  not  unduly  bur- 
den employers.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
Is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1312 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pension  An- 
nuitants Protection  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  civn,  enforcement  or  erisa. 

Section  502(a)  of  the  Elmployee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1132(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  "or"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5), 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  in  the  event  that  the  purchase  of  an 
insurance  contract  or  insurance  annuity  in 
connection  with  termination  of  an  individ- 
ual's status  as  a  participant  covered  under  a 
pension  plan  with  respect  to  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  participant's  pension  benefit 
under  such  plan  constitutes  a  violation  of 
part  4  of  this  title  or  the  terms  of  the  plan, 
by  the  Secretary,  by  any  Individual  who  was 
a  participant  or  beneficiary  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  violation,  or  by  a  fiduciary,  to 
obtain  appropriate  relief,  including  the  post- 
ing of  security  if  necessary,  to  assure  receipt 
by  the  participant  or  beneficiary  of  the 
amounts  provided  or  to  be  provided  by  such 
insurance  contract  or  annuity,  plus  reason- 
able prejudgment  interest  on  such 
amounts.". 

SEC.  3.  WAIVER  OR  REDUCTION  OF  CIVIL  PEN- 
ALTY. 

Section  502(1  )(3)(B)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1132(1)(3)(B))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(or  to 
provide  the  relief  ordered  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(7))"  after  "to  restore  all  losses  to 
the  plan". 
SEC.  *.  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  PROVISIONS. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  legal  standing  of  individuals  to 
bring  a  civil  action  as  participants  or  bene- 
ficiaries under  section  502(a)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1132(a)).  and  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
affect  the  responsibilities,  obligations,  or  du- 
ties imposed  upon  fiduciaries  by  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974. 

SEC.  5.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  legal  proceeding  pending,  or 
brought,  on  or  after  May  31.  1993. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  w£is  passed. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  filibuster  PROBLEM 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming, 
that  I  came  to  the  floor  to  speak  on  the 
filibuster  problem,  not  particularly  as 
it  related  to  the  specific  issue  of  these 
nominees — and  I  am  certainly  sympa- 
thetic to  the  situation  in  which  Sen- 
ator McConnell  finds  himself— but  I 
really  came  over  upon  hearing  a  col- 
league on  the  other  side  who  said, 
"Well,  look,  the  use  of  the  filibuster  is 
within  the  rules  and  people  who  use  the 
filibuster" — as  they  are  continuously 
doing  it — "are  simply  functioning  with- 
in the  rules." 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that, 
while  that  is  technically  within  the 
letter  of  the  rules,  I  think  it  Is  outside 
the  spirit  of  the  rules. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  fili- 
buster— and  the  Senator  himself  just 
said  it  is  a  very  effective  use  by  the  mi- 
nority—In effect,  what  the  minority 
does  by  consistently  using  it,  as  they 
have  done  in  this  Congress  on  virtually 
every  measure  of  major  consequence,  is 
they  prevent  the  institution  from  com- 
ing to  grips  with  these  issues  unless 
they  can  produce  a  supermajority. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  to  the 
President's  jobs  stimulus  program.  We 
were  never  able  to  vote  on  it  because 
the  filibuster  rule  was  used  in  order  to 
thwart  the  ability  of  the  majority  to 
move  forward  with  it. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator's  fa- 
ther served  in  the  Senate,  the  filibuster 
was  hardly  ever  used.  Members  were 
prepared,  in  the  end.  to  allow  these  is- 
sues to  go  to  a  vote  and  be  voted  up  or 
down  and  let  the  majority  of  the  insti- 
tution prevail.  That  is  no  longer  being 
allowed. 

The  filibuster  is  being  used  virtually 
as  a  standard  technique  on  any  meas- 
ure of  consequence  that  has  any  con- 
troversy associated  with  it. 

It  is  my  very  strongly  held  view  that 
this  is  not  a  use  of  the  rules,  this  is  an 
abuse  of  the  rules.  What  it  Is  doing  is. 
in  effect,  undercutting  the  ability  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  act  as  an  institution 
that  can  come  face  to  face  with  issues 
that  are  before  the  country. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  the  number 
of  times  that  the  filibuster  has  been 
used  and  cloture  has  had  to  be  invoked 
in  recent  years. 

What  happens,  of  course,  is  that.  In 
the  end.  if  the  filibuster  is  going  to  be 
used,  every  Member  starts  using  it. 

I  am  interested  to  hear  the  Senator's 
statement,  because  the  filibuster  tradi- 
tionally was  never  used  as  sort  of  a 
standard  technique  by  the  minority 
party  to  thwart  the  ability  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  come  to  grips  with  issues.  But 
that  is  now  what  is  happening. 

I  think  we  all  need  to  step  back  from 
this  and  take  a  look  at  what  Is  occur- 


ring. If  you  have  any  concern  for  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  in  this  democ- 
racy, with  an  ability,  to  substantively 
act  on  measures  and  come  to  grips  with 
them,  I  think  you  have  to  recognize 
that  the  filibuster  now  has  become  a 
major  stumbling  block  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  Senate.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  start  considering 
what  to  do  about  it. 

The  traditional  argument  that  is 
made  for  its  use  is  it  prevents  hasty  ac- 
tion. And  that  is  not  an  argument 
without  some  merit.  But  what  is  hap- 
pening here  is  it  is  not  only  preventing 
hasty  action,  it  Is  preventing  any  ac- 
tion at  all. 

The  question  then  really  arises  as  to 
whether  we  ought  not  to  consider  re- 
forming this  rule  in  such  a  way  that  it 
allows  for  some  delay  in  considering 
matters.  But.  in  the  end,  you  cannot  be 
thwarted  from  considering  the  matter. 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  at 
some  point  if  this  rule  continues  to  be 
abused  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  taking  place  in  recent  times. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
enjoy  my  colleague  from  Maryland.  He 
is  one  of  the  brightest  people  in  this 
Chamber  and  speaks  with  great  pas- 
sion. 

But,  as  I  say.  I  get  a  whimsical,  al- 
most wry  response  and  feeling  when  I 
remember  how  it  was  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  in  the 
other  party. 

But  I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
this  Congress  has  been  very,  very  pro- 
ductive. One  need  only  to  look  at  what 
we  have  dealt  with  and  what  we  have 
passed. 

Simply  because  there  are  still  some 
lingering  emotions  about  a  singular 
time  when  we  stiffed  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  with  regard  to  the  activity 
that  the  Senator  referred  to  is  no  rea- 
son at  all  to  believe  that  that  is  the 
way  that  this  place  works. 

The  record  does  not  disclose  any- 
thing more  than  that  this  has  been  a 
very  productive  session,  because  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  the  majority  lead- 
er, and  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
minority  leader,  who  understand  each 
other  perfectly,  who  work  in  an  arena 
of  trust  and  partisanship.  And  that  is 
the  way  it  works. 

But  what  has  happened,  and  the  rea- 
son the  filibuster  is  a  little  more  ap- 
plied in  these  latter  days  is  because  in 
committee,  with  all  the  horses,  the  Re- 
publicans will  put  in  an  amendment 
and  suddenly,  with  no  debate  or  cur- 
sory debate,  suddenly— whammo.  That 
is  it.  School  is  out.  We  are  not  going  to 
deal  with  your  amendment  in  commit- 
tee. And  there  has  been  a  lot  of  that 
stiffing  going  on  in  this  session. 

So  if  you  want  to  talk  about  real  life, 
that  is  part  of  it. 

So  you  stiff  the  minority  in  commit- 
tee, and  you  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do.  We  all  know  what  they  are  going 
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to  do.  They  are  goin?  to  come  here  to 
the  noor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  where 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  put  in 
their  amendment. 

So  they  put  in  an  amendment  that  no 
one  wanted  to  deal  with  in  committee 
because  it  was  too  hot.  and  put  the  old 
tootsies  right  up  to  the  fire.  And  the 
majority  leader  has  no  other  option 
but  to  file  a  cloture  motion  because  no- 
body wants  to  deal  with  that  amend- 
ment because  it  might  pass. 

So  let  us  look  at  all  of  it.  keep  it  in 
perspective  and  know  that  this  minor- 
ity, this  beleaguered  44,  will  help  this 
President  and  have  helped  him  with 
Somalia;  have  and  will  help  him  with 
regard  to  Russian  aid  while  others  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  seem  to  drag 
their  feet;  and  will  be  the  vanguard  of 
NAPTA.  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  facing  the  country,  and 
most  of  the  votes  will  come  from  the 
Republicans. 

We  are  here  to  work.  We  know  why 
the  hold  was  put  on.  If  we  just  dealt 
honestly  with  things  here  the  Amer- 
ican public  would  understand  it  more 
clearly.  The  hold  was  put  on  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  because,  dur- 
ing the  last  administration  and  during 
the  campaign  it  was  determined  that 
some  rascals  with  the  Republicans  in 
the  State  Department  were  going 
through  the  files  to  find  out  personnel 
issues  about  people,  real  people  in 
America,  including  the  candidate  for 
President. 

The  reason  this  hold  was  placed  is  be- 
cause the  IG  had  made  a  report  that 
has  to  do  with  the  administration  look- 
ing into  the  files  of  personnel  in  the 
State  Department  to  find  out  things 
about  Bush  appointees.  So  let  us  get  it 
all  out  there,  shovel  it  out  here  where 
we  can  see  it.  The  IG  made  his  report 
and  we  want  the  report  made  public  as 
to  why  the  administration  was  looking 
into  the  personnel  files  of  the  State  De- 
partment with  regard  to  Bush  ap- 
pointees. It  is  called  the  wheel  coming 
full  cycle. 

I  could  quit  but  my  colleague  has  run 
off  for  some  more  material.  I  think.  I 
am  going  to  wait.  If  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  any  response  I  will  cer- 
tainly stay  and  address  that.  But  that 
is  the  honest  reason  as  to  why  this 
came  up.  The  hold  was  placed  simply 
because  of  the  hypocrisy  of  one  group 
saying  you  can  go  through  the  files 
when  you  are  a  Republican  and  it  is  no 
good  but  if  you  do  it  as  a  Democrat  it 
is  all  right.  That  is  how  we  got  here. 

I  will  certainly  do  anything  I  can  to 
hold  the  Record  open  and  session  open, 
and  I  will  stay  so  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  can  respond.  I  think  under 
the  order  I  will  go  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  if  the  Chair  concurs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 


NAFTA  AND  THE  AIRLINES 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
spring,  with  great  fanfare,  the  adminis- 
tration announced  the  formation  of  the 
National  Airline  Commission.  The  ad- 
ministration rightly  recognized  that 
the  aviation  industry  which  had  lost 
tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  and  suffered 
financial  losses  totaling  over  $10  bil- 
lion during  the  last  3  years  needed  a 
thorough  review.  A  distinguished  panel 
deliberated  for  3  months  and  issued  a 
comprehensive  set  of  recommenda- 
tions. Unfortunately,  since  then,  these 
recommendations  have  either  been  ig- 
nored or  repudiated  by  this  administra- 
tion. This  does  not  serve  the  aviation 
industry  well  and  it  does  not  serve  this 
country  well. 

One  of  the  major  findings  of  the  Air- 
line Commission  was  that  the  present 
tax  require  on  airlines  defies  common 
sense  and  good  public  policy.  The  Com- 
mission pointed  out  that  the  industry 
now  pays  more  than  $5  billion  a  year  in 
Federal  user  fees  and  taxes.  The  Com- 
mission recommended  that  many  of 
these  taxes  be  reduced  and  that  new 
taxes  not  be  imposed  on  the  industry. 
Yet  before  the  print  was  even  dry  on 
this  fine  report,  the  President  signed  a 
bill  imposing  $1.5  billion  in  new  trans- 
portation fuel  taxes  on  the  airlines 
over  the  next  5  years.  Now  again,  as  if 
this  industry  has  not  already  borne  a 
heavy  enough  financial  burden,  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  impose  more 
new  fees  to  pay  for  NAFTA. 

Initially,  the  administration  pro- 
posed that  in  order  to  pay  for  revenue 
that  will  be  lost  by  reduced  tariffs 
under  NAFTA  we  should  double  the  ex- 
isting $5  airline  customs  fee  and  im- 
pose a  new  $10  fee  on  passengers  travel- 
ing to  the  Caribbean.  Mexico,  and  Can- 
ada. These  new  fees  were  designed  to 
raise  $326  million  a  year. 

Now  the  administration  through  a 
USTR  spokeswoman  claims  that  It 
never  really  proposed  a  new  $5  fee.  but 
just  floated  this  idea  to  "see  how  Con- 
gress would  react.  We  wanted  some 
input  and  we  got  it."  The  administra- 
tion got  the  input  but  has  not  yet  got 
the  message — a  $5  increase,  a  $2.50  in- 
crease, or  now  a  proposed  $1.50  increase 
are  all  nonstarters  and  just  not  accept- 
able. 

Last  week,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Ray  Vecci.  the  president  of  Alaska  Air- 
lines—a company  that  enjoyed  19  years 
of  consecutive  profits  until  last  year, 
when  it  went  into  the  red.  Mr.  Vecci's 
letter  explained  why  any  new  increases 
in  fees  must  be  rejected.  Alaska  Air- 
lines currently  serves  four  Mexican 
cities,  Guadalajara,  Los  Cabos. 
Mazatlan,  and  Puerto  Vallarta.  An  ad- 
ditional $10  for  every  ticket  from  these 
cities  is  more  than  the  entire  profit  per 
passenger  on  these  routes.  That  fee  will 
mean  less  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  more  pain  for  a 
United  States  airline  that  expects  to 
lose  money  this  year. 


Two  weeks  ago,  I  called  our  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  Mickey  Kantor 
and  spoke  with  him  again  last  week 
when  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  NAFTA  implement- 
ing legislation.  I  told  him  that  while  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  NAFTA,  this 
new  tax  is  entirely  inappropriate  and  is 
the  last  thing  our  beleaguered  airline 
industry  can  absorb.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  also  contacted  the 
President  and  told  him  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  them  to  support  any  new 
taxes  to  pay  for  NAFTA.  While  I  am 
encouraged  that  this  message  may  be 
having  an  effect  as  we  are  beginning  to 
see  some  signs  of  flexibility  and  reason 
coming  from  some  administration  offi- 
cials. I  am  still  concerned  about  the 
persistence  of  the  airline  passenger  fee 
idea,  that  even  now  we  are  being  told 
that  we  will  not  know  if  the  adminis- 
tration will  propose  a  new  fee  until  the 
legislation  is  written  this  weekend  or 
early  next  week. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  administration  is 
considering  placing  a  tax  on  the  air- 
lines for  NAFTA  since  the  adoption  of 
NAFTA  will  have  no  direct  impact  on 
air  transportation  between  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  Mexico.  Unique 
among  industries,  air  service  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
depends  up>on  individually  negotiated 
bilaterals.  The  administration's  pro- 
posal would  place  us  in  the  position  of 
violating  many  of  our  bilaterals  be- 
cause most  of  our  agreements  require 
that  any  charges  imposed  on  air  car- 
riers be  related  to  airport  or  air  traffic 
control  costs.  Clearly,  this  new  fee 
would  be  completely  unrelated  to  the 
present  customs  user  fee  which  is  im- 
posed to  pay  for  international  inspec- 
tors and  equipment. 

In  a  further  ironic  twist,  this  new  fee 
which  supposedly  would  pay  for  worker 
retraining  caused  by  NAFTA  imple- 
mentation, would  likely  result  in  fur- 
ther job  losses  in  the  airline  industry. 

One  of  my  largest  constituents  in 
Washington  State,  the  Boeing  Co.,  has 
felt  the  pain  of  our  airline  industry. 
When  airlines  struggle,  they  stop  buy- 
ing planes,  begin  deferring  orders,  and 
often  seek  the  best  possible  Govern- 
ment financing,  which  frequently  now 
comes  from  Europe.  All  of  these  factors 
combined  have  caused  huge  job  losses 
in  the  aviation  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Thousands  of  my  constituents 
have  lost  their  jobs. 

Yet.  the  Boeing  Co.  supports  NAFTA 
and  was  like  the  rest  of  the  industry 
surprised  when  the  administration  de- 
cided to  float  a  new  airline  fee.  Boeing 
sees  the  overall  agreement  as  a  way  of 
dismantling  trade  barriers,  and  of  ap- 
plying international  rules  to  trade  in 
services  and  investment.  It  expects 
Mexico's  aircraft  market  to  grow  25 
percent  to  $10  billion  between  now  and 
the  year  2010.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, it  sees  NAFTA  as  a  crucial 
precedent  for  our  Nation's  trade  pol- 
icy.Without    its   success,    an    Uruguay 
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round  that  lowers  tariffs  around  the 
world  and  limits  foreign  aircraft  manu- 
facturing subsidies  will  be  nearly  im- 
possible. NAFTA  is  one  Government 
initiative  that  our  aerospace  industry 
truly  does  need. 

Now.  for  all  of  its  talk  about  helping 
our  aerospace  industry,  the  adminis- 
tration is  considering  a  tax  that  would 
cost  that  industry  jobs  while  defeating 
an  initiative  that  would  offer  it  some 
relief.  I  strongly  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  find  another  means  of  financing 
these  lost  tariffs,  so  that  I  and  many 
others  can  enthusiastically  vote  for 
this  agreement,  and  see  it  pass. 

Mr.  SARBANES  and  Mr.  SIMPSON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  act- 
ing Republican  leader. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  I 
believe  I  have  the  floor  and  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  a  moment 
of  recognition. 

But  let  me  say  this,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  will  correct  it  in  his 
own  way  or  do  whatever  he  wishes.  As 
I  spoke  about  the  real  reason  why  we 
are  enmeshed  here — and  I  wish  Senator 
McCONNELL  were  here  as  he  could  ex- 
plain it  so  very  much  more  clearly,  but 
it  is  my  understanding,  and  I  said  the 
inspector  general  had  made  a  report 
and  we  wanted  it  to  be  public  to  see 
what  this  administration  was  doing 
looking  into  the  Bush  personnel  in  the 
State  Department. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
McCONNELL  has  been  anxiously  await- 
ing the  inspector  general's  report  and 
wants  to  make  it  public,  to  find  out 
just  exactly  what  did  go  on  before 
these  nominees  went  through.  The 
nominees  were,  unfortunately,  held 
hostage.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  knows  how  well  we  do  that 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  here  in  all  ad- 
ministrations. 

One  of  these  fine  people  is  well 
known  to  me.  an  Ambassador,  and  I 
have  talked  to  the  Senator's  staff  and 
asked  why  that  person  could  not  go 
forward.  Now  that  person  will  go  for- 
ward because  I  will  vote  for  cloture  on 
Tuesday,  and  we  will  move  forward. 

But  you  want  to  understand,  Mr. 
President,  that  Senator  McConnell 
will  continue  his  quest  and  the  purpose 
of  the  quest,  that  when  this  report  be- 
comes available — and  it  is  apparently 
not  currently  available — that,  indeed, 
this  Senator,  Senator  McConnell.  and 
I  am  sure  others  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  will  want  to  know  what  happened 
with  it  and  will  want  it  to  be  fully  pub- 
lic so  that  we  do  not  have  any  hypoc- 
risy in  the  treatment  of  people  in  the 
State  Department  under  different  ad- 
ministrations. 

I  wish  to  get  that  clearly  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  deferred  earlier  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator  when  he  made 
the  statement,  because  I  wanted  to  be 
certain  of  the  accuracy.  So  I  went  to 
make  a  couple  of  telephone  calls. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  stated 
that  the  inspector  general  had  made 
his  report  and  that  access  to  the  re- 
port, or  knowledge  about  the  contents 
of  that  report  was  being  denied.  I  did 
not  think  that  was  correct,  but  I  was 
not  certain  of  that.  I  have  made  a 
phone  call,  and  what  I  have  been  in- 
formed is  the  inspector  general  has  not 
completed  his  inquiry  or  investigation. 

Now,  of  course,  the  inspector  general 
operates  with  a  degree  of  independence 
from  the  administration  and.  indeed, 
from  the  Congress,  sis  he  ought  to. 

So  as  I  understand  it — this  is  not  an 
issue  that  I  have  been  involved  in,  but 
as  I  understand  it.  that  report  has  not 
been  completed.  The  inspector  general 
is  still  conducting  his  investigation.  So 
you  do  not  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  inquiry  has  been  completed  and  the 
report  has  been  made  and  information 
about  the  findings  of  the  report  is 
being  denied  to  people. 

I  further  understand,  I  think  as  a 
matter  of  procedure,  that  if  in  fact  the 
report  turns  up  matters  in  which  the 
Justice  Department  then  takes  an  in- 
terest in  a  criminal  sense,  then  you 
may  have  an  ongoing  problem  about 
access  since  you  would  be  interfering 
with  a  criminal  investigation.  But,  of 
course,  we  do  not  even  have  the  inspec- 
tor general's  report  completed,  which, 
as  I  understood  it,  from  what  the  Sen- 
ator said  earlier,  had  been  completed 
but  that  information  about  its  findings 
was  being  denied  to  us.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  where  we  are. 

I  understand  that  is  the  Senator's  un- 
derstanding as  I  listened  to  his  last 
statement.  And  I  deferred  earlier  re- 
sponding to  him  in  saying  what  I  have 
just  said  because  I  wanted  to  be  certain 
that  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
essentially  the  case.  As  I  expressed  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  privately 
before  this  last  colloquy,  indeed,  I 
wanted  to  correct  that  record,  which  I 
did.  I  think  that  that  record  is  now  cor- 
rect. 

But  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Republican  leader  and  Sen- 
ator McConnell  to  the  Honorable  War- 
ren Christopher  with  regard  to  the 
issue  of  requesting  information  because 
of  the  media  commentary  that  a  State 
Department  person  from  the  White 
House  Liaison  Office  had  searched  the 
records  of  160  former  political  ap- 
pointees and  the  protected  contents  of 
at  least  two  of  those  files  were  publicly 
disclosed.  I  think  it  is  rather  extraor- 
dinary. 

Subsequently,  Department  officials 
"insisting  on  anonymity"  claimed  the 
file  search  was  "inadvertent." 


It  is  difficult  almost  to  determine 
what  an  inadvertent  file  search  is.  But 
since  there  had  been  such  high  old  fun 
with  a  member  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment during  the  campaign.  Senator 
McConnell  particularly  wanted  some 
answers  to  the  questions  of  whether 
the  search  was  requested  or  authorized 
by  officials  at  the  State  Department 
acting  alone  or  at  the  direction  of  the 
White  House.  These  were  questions 
asked  of  Secretary  Christopher: 

What  was  the  intended  use  of  the  docu- 
ments? Other  than  reporters  at  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  who  received  information  from 
these  files.  Is  the  Individual  involved  still 
working  at  the  Department  of  State? 

The  letter  said: 

These  questions  go  to  the  heart  of  your  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  State.  We 
believe  they  must  be  answered. 

They  were  not  answered,  and  there- 
fore Senator  McConnell.  as  is  his  per- 
fect right,  placed  a  hold  on  these  per- 
sons, and  therefore  that  hold  will  now 
come  up  for  a  vote  on  cloture. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  many  Demo- 
crats, during  the  last  administration, 
put  holds  on  various  nominees  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush,  not  because 
the  nominees  were  not  qualified  but  be- 
cause they  wanted  the  administration's 
attention  or  they  wanted  response  to  a 
special  project  or  something  that  was 
totally  unrelated  to  the  nominee's 
qualifications  or  abilities. 

That  is  what  has  happened  here.  That 
is  what  holds  are  used  for.  That  is  why 
it  was  a  necessity  for  the  leader  to  go 
to  a  cloture  motion. 

So  those  are  realities  just  as  real  as 
the  things  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  previously  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  September  9,  1993. 
Hon.  Warren  Christopher. 
Secretary,    Department   of  State.    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Christopher:  We  are 
writing  to  request  your  response  to  news  re- 
ports alleging  a  former  Clinton  campaign  of- 
ficial serving  in  the  White  House  Liaison  Of- 
fice at  the  State  Department  searched  the 
records  of  160  former  political  appointees. 
The  protected  contents  of  at  least  two  of 
these  files  were  publicly  disclosed. 

Subsequently.  Department  officials  "in- 
sisting on  anonymity"  claimed  the  file 
search  was  "inadvertent."  Nonetheless,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  was 
concerned  enough  to  seal  the  documentary 
evidence  and  forward  the  matter  to  the  In- 
spector General.  Senior  officials  in  your  De- 
partment are  obviously  aware  of  and  pub- 
licizing their  interpretation  of  the  events  in 
this  case. 

This  situation  could  reflect  the  misconduct 
of  an  individual  former  campaign  worker  or 
represent  evidence  of  far  reaching,  politi- 
cally motivated,  illegal  activity.  We  believe 
it  is  important  that  you  offer  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Was  the  search  suggested,  requested  or 
authorized  by  officials  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment acting  alone  or  at  the  direction  of  the 
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White  House.  Democratic  Party  or  any  other 
entity? 

2.  What  was  the  intended  use  of  these  docu- 
ments? 

3.  Other  than  reporters  at  the  Washington 
Post,  who  received  Information  from  these 
files? 

4.  Is  the  Individual  involved  still  working 
at  the  Department  of  State? 

These  questions  go  to  the  heart  of  your  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  State.  We 
believe  they  must  be  answered  prior  to  pro- 
ceeding with  further  consideration  of  the 
State  Department's  authorization  or  appro- 
priations bills.  We  look  forward  to  your 
prompt  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  dole. 
Republican  Leader. 

MrrCH  MCCONNELL. 
U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  filibuster  has  not  been  used  on 
both  sides.  I  am  suggesting  that  it  is 
now  being  abused,  and  we  need  to  step 
back  and  take  a  look  at  it  and  see  what 
we  can  do  so  it  does  not  continue  to 
thwart  the  ability  of  the  institution  to 
do  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  hear  my  frtend.  I 
hear  my  friend. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  would  strongly 
make  the  case,  if  we  could  absent  our- 
selves from  this  back  and  forth  about 
who  hit  whom  firstr— we  can  develop 
that  back— it  has  now  reached  the 
point  with  where  this  tactic  is  really 
undercutting  the  ability  of  the  Senate 
to  function  as  a  strong  institution  in 
our  Democratic  system. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
never  want  to  see  the  Senate  get  in 
that  position  and  the  public  record  and 
the  record  of  this  fine  session  shows 
that  that  is  not  the  case.  We  have 
moved  a  tremendous  amount  of  legisla- 
tion, a  tremendous  amount. 

So  it  cannot  be  quite  as  oblique  as 
portrayed. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  is  for  another 
debate  because  we  can  go  through  the 
measures  and  how  the  filibuster  was 
used  and  how  it  thwarted  the  Senate. 
But  increasingly  there  is  a  growing 
perception  across  the  country  that  this 
technique  is  really  preventing  the  Sen- 
ate from  coming  to  grips  with  the  Na- 
tion's problems  and  constitutes  a  form 
of  gridlock  which  I  think  undercuts  the 
standing  of  the  Senate  as  an  institu- 
tion which  can  respond  to  the  problems 
of  the  American  people.  I  think  all  of 
us,  all  100  of  us  need  to  really  think 
this  through  carefully  in  an  institu- 
tional way. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  take  our- 
selves out  of  a  partisan  context  and  be 
prepared  to  really  confront  how  the  in- 
stitution ought  to  operate  and  whether 
the  repeated  use  of  this  tactic,  which 
in  effect  prevents  a  majority  from  fi- 
nally taking  action  on  measures,  is 
good  for  the  health  of  the  Senate  and 
good  for  the  health  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
to   dampen   our   partisan   pursuits   in 


that  endeavor  because  he  and  I  both 
enjoy  that  aspect  of  public  life.  He  is 
very  good  at  it.  So  am  I.  And  if  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  wants  to  join 
in  a  bipartisan  way  to  do  things  that 
make  the  Senate  work  better  than  it 
has,  he  and  I  will,  and  I  shall  look  for- 
ward to  that  opportunity. 

Let  me  then  ask  unanimous  consent 
if  the  Senator  from  Montana  could 
speak  for  1  minute  to  introduce  a  re- 
mark about  a  deceswed  friend.  Then  I 
will  proceed  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  with  a  statement  wholly 
unrelated  to  this  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  granted. 
The  Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  would  observe  that 
the  preceding  conversation  between  the 
two  Senators  has  been  thoughtful. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  DUNKLE 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  Frank  H. 
Dunkle,  former  director  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  died  in  Denver  laat 
Saturday.  He  was  aged  69. 

He  was  appointed  by  President 
Reagan  in  1986  and  had  a  stormy  tour 
of  duty  as  he  was  the  target  of  environ- 
mental groups  and  congressional  crit- 
ics who  said  the  agency  under  his  lead- 
ership paid  more  attention  to  iwlitics 
than  protecting  the  Nation's  natural 
resources.  But  the  record  does  not  bear 
that  out. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press 
story  out  of  Helena.  MT.  he  was  cred- 
ited with  helping  to  create  the  Nation's 
first  national  recreational  fisheries 
policy  while  heading  the  Federal  wild- 
life agency.  He  implemented  a  North 
American  waterfowl  management  plan 
and  negotiated  an  agreement  with  Can- 
ada and  Mexico  to  improve  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  birds  and  wetland 
habitats. 

He  was  a  native  of  Oakmont,  PA.  and 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  II 
and  Korea.  He  was  a  Montana  game 
warden  and  Yellowstone  National  Park 
ranger  while  working  toward  bach- 
elor's and  master's  degrees  in  wildlife 
management  at  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity. He  w£is  appointed  to  the  Montana 
Fish  and  Game  Department  in  1963  and 
played  an  Important  role  in  enacting 
the  State's  stream  preservation  law 
and  began  Montana's  program  of  ac- 
quiring land  for  winter  game  ranges, 
waterfowl  habitat  and  fishing  access. 

In  1970,  Frank  convened  the  first  na- 
tional grizzly  bear  conference  of  State 
and  Federal  officials  and  researchers, 
the  forerunner  of  the  present  Grizzly 
Bear  Task  Force. 

If  there  ever  was  a  man  dedicated  to 
the  commonsense  approach  to  our  Na- 
tion's wildlife  and  environment,  it  was 
Frank  Dunkle.  I  knew  him  and  re- 
spected his  judgment  in  such  matters. 
Sure  he  was  a  person  of  controversy 


but  who  wasn't  in  those  days  of  change. 
He  stood  his  ground  when  criticism 
came  from  all  directions  and  never  lost 
or  W£is  swayed  from  his  own  judgment. 
I  thank  him  for  his  service  to  my  home 
State  of  Montana  and  this  United 
States 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  on  issues  because  I  do 
enjoy  him  as  a  friend. 


THE  AARP 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
with  some  acknowledged  trepidation. 
Mr.  President^and  on  this  I  shall  not 
extend— in  order  to  express  some  very 
deep  concerns  regarding  the  activities 
of  the  AARP— I  can  almost  feel  the 
Chamber  crumbling  on  my  head— the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, the  AARP,  one  of  the  most  enor- 
mously influential  organizations  in  our 
society. 

I  am  most  assuredly  well  aware  of 
the  political  hazards  that  one  risks 
when  offering  up  even  the  mildest 
criticisms  of  this  mammoth  organiza- 
tion. However,  I  believe  my  concerns 
are  honest  and  valid  ones,  and  I  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  them 
with  my  Senate  colleagues  and  my  fel- 
low Americans. 

Perhaps  a  very  good  place  to  start 
would  be  with  the  AARP  propaganda 
machine,  as  I  call  it.  First  note  that  I 
am  a  member  of  the  AARP.  I  have  sent 
in  my  $8.  I  could  not  resist  the  blan- 
dishments which  came  to  me  in  the 
mail  when  I  came  to  the  age  of  55.  Now 
the  age  of  admission  is  50.  All  you  have 
to  be  is  50  to  be  in  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons.  So  imagine 
the  membership  net  that  they  throw 
out  across  America. 

I  recently  reviewed  the  September 
1993  issue  of  the  AARP  Bulletin— I  read 
these  faithfully— the  monthly  news- 
letter which  the  AARP  sends  to  its  34 
million  members,  all  paying  SB  apiece 
dues.  Figure  that  up.  Big  time. 

I  was  immediately  intrigued  by  the 
front-page  headline  which  said,  "AARP 
Set  to  Fight  Curbs  on  Benefits."  The 
first  sentence  of  the  article  reads  as 
follows.  "Despite  taking  a  major  hit  in 
last  month's  budget  deal,  America's  el- 
derly are  now  being  targeted  for  even 
deeper  benefit  cuts  this  fall."  What 
then  follows  is  a  lengthy  dissertation 
that  makes  it  sound  as  if  America's 
senior  citizens  will  be  bearing  all  of  the 
burden  of  the  budget  package  recently 
signed  into  law  by  the  President — and 
furthermore,  that  the  Congress  is  get- 
ting ready  to  inflict  more  pain  on  older 
Americans.  This  is  truly  a  preposterous 
and  phony  claim.  Not  the  first  time 
that  this  organization  has  espoused 
such  doggerel. 

The  article  then  goes  dramatically 
on  to  quote  John  Rother.  the  AARP 
legislative  director,  and  there  is  quite 
a  staff  there — that  will  be  the  subject 
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of  subsequent  remarks  here  on  the 
floor — and  their  salaries. 

He  is  saying,  listen  to  this.  "The  sit- 
uation is  grave.  *  *  *  Our  members 
should  be  very  concerned  and  they 
should  be  very  active."  Read  that  "po- 
litically active."  Then  the  gentle  read- 
ers are  directed  to  a  column  on  the 
next  page  where  they  are  urged  to 
write  and  express  their  views  to  their 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

I  have  always  prided  myself  on  com- 
municating with  my  Wyoming  con- 
stituents. I  very  much  appreciate  and 
enjoy  reading  letters  and  having  phone 
calls  from  them.  I  represent  a  small 
State  with  a  small  population;  indeed, 
the  smallest.  So  to  me  it  is  a  person-to- 
person  exercise — so  I  think  it  is  most 
unfortunate  when  these  communica- 
tions suddenly  come  to  me  which  are 
prompted  solely  by  inaccurate  and  de- 
ceptive Information. 

Even  though  I  opposed  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  package.  I  do  not  believe 
for  1  minute  it  has  singled  out  seniors 
for  unfair  treatment  or  a  major  hit.  It 
troubles  me  greatly  that  there  are  34 
million  Americans  who  are  being  fed 
false  and  misleading  information  on 
matters  of  such  critical  import  for 
their  own  understanding. 

It  is  no  wonder  why  so  many  Ameri- 
cans have  such  a  deep  and  abiding  sus- 
picion and  distrust  with  Congress  and 
their  Federal  Government.  Based  upon 
information  that  is  provided  by  the 
AARP  Bulletin,  one  could  easily  con- 
jecture that  Congress  was  solely  made 
up  of  evil,  uncaring,  insensitive,  and 
cruel  people;  and  that  seniors  are  being 
treated  as  second-class  citizens  in  this 
country. 

The  reality  however,  as  every 
thoughtful  citizen  knows,  is  that  we 
are  a  very  generous  and  compassionate 
Nation  when  it  comes  to  taking  care  of 
our  senior  citizens.  That  is  why  we 
have  a  national  debt  of  approaching 
$4.37  trillion— $4,370,000,000.000— and  an 
annual  deficit  of  $300  billion. 

So  just  to  set  the  record  straight,  let 
us  review  the  so-called  major  hit — 
those  are  the  AARP's  words — that  the 
budget  package  supposedly  laid  on 
these  senior  citizens. 

First  of  all,  the  growth  of  Medicare 
spending  was  reduced  by  $55.8  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  Those  are  not 
cuts.  That  is  the  phoniest  type  of  argu- 
ment. 

Do  not  let  the  AARP  or  the  media 
sell  you  a  bill  of  goods  on  that.  The  fis- 
cal year  1992  increase  in  Medicare 
spending  was  13  percent.  The  fiscal 
year  1993  increase  is  estimated  to  be 
10.9  percent.  They  are  not  cuts.  We  are 
simply  not  going  to  allow  the  programs 
to  go  up  as  fast  as  they  have  in  recent 
years. 

When  a  13-percent  increase  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "cut"  someone  is  not  tell- 
ing the  truth.  And  with  the  exception 
of  $7.8  billion,  all  of  the  $55.8  billion  in 
savings  are  achieved  at  the  expense  of 


health  care  providers  and  hospitals. 
Services  and  benefits  are  not  reduced 
in  any  way.  No.  None. 

The  only  cost  borne  by  Medicare 
beneficiaries — the  $7.8  billion  I  just  re- 
ferred to  comes  from  maintaining  part 
B  premiums  at  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  in  fiscal  years  1996 
through  1998.  And  all  this  does  is  ex- 
tend the  current  policies  through  1998. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  this. 

We  will  hear  from  the  AARP  when  we 
should  very  much  consider  raising  the 
part  B  premium  participation  to  100 
percent,  because  you  see  right  now 
those  who  pay  part  B  premiums  are 
paying  25  percent  of  that  premium  re- 
gardless of  their  net  worth  or  their  in- 
come. So  Joe  Six-Pack  is  paying  the 
premium,  75  percent  of  the  premium, 
for  someone  who  is  extraordinarily 
well  off.  That  is  wrong.  It  is  silly. 

And  wait  until  we  try  to  change  it. 
They  will  be  dropping  out  of  the  trees 
like  mayflies  in  May  right  onto  the 
water  where  the  trout  can  leap  out. 
That  is  their  constituency. 

So  that  is  something  we  want  to  re- 
call with  regard  to  part  B  premiums. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  say  that  tho"^ 
who  earn  over  $100,000  in  retirement 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  all  of  their 
part  B  premium,  which  will  be  about 
$136  a  month.  They  will  shriek  like  a 
gut  shot  panther,  and  these  people  will 
probably  help  them.  Remember,  right 
now  they  are  paying  about  $36  a  month 
for  part  B  premiums.  We  are  going  to 
say.  we  are  going  to  quadruple  that. 
They  are  going  to  pay  all  of  it,  which 
will  be  about  $140,  and  only  if  they 
have  about  $100,000  in  retirement.  We 
will  hear  from  everyone  on  that.  I 
know  we  will. 

And  we  will  just  have  to  suck  up  and 
try  to  do  it  right,  which  will  be  very 
difficult  because  this  organization — it 
will  depend  on  whether  they  are  aboard 
or  not — this  organization  has  the  power 
to  destroy  the  President's  health  care 
proposal,  or  Senator  Chafee's  health 
care  proposal,  or  Senator  Breaxix's 
health  care  proposal,  or  the  Demo- 
cratic proposal,  or  the  Republican  pro- 
posal. 

Now  with  regard  to  Social  Security, 
the  budget  package  required  that  the 
individual  seniors  making  more  than 
$34,000  a  year — this  is  in  retirement — 
couples  making  more  than  $44,000  a 
year,  will  now  have  85  percent  of  their 
Social  Security  benefits  made  subject 
to  taxation.  That  does  not  mean  they 
will  be  taxed  at  85  percent.  Some  even 
write  and  tell  me  about  that.  I  do  not 
know  where  they  get  that  information. 
It  means  that  85  percent  of  their  Social 
Security  is  exposed  to  taxes.  If  they 
are  in  the  18  percent  bracket,  that  is 
not  a  punitive  tax,  especially  if  they 
are  making  over  $44,000  a  year  as  a  cou- 
ple in  retirement.  This  change  in  the 
law  will  generate  $24  billion  in  reve- 
nues over  5  years. 

If  you  were  to  combine  this  $24  bil- 
lion with  the  S7.8  billion  that  results 


from  adjusting  part  B  premiums,  you 
then  have  a  total  of  $31.8  billion  that 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries are  contributing  to  deficit  re- 
duction. That  is  what  they  are 
coughing  up.  This  may  seem  like  a  sub- 
stantial amount,  and  it  surely  is.  But 
it  still  accounts  for  only  slightly  more 
than  6  percent  of  the  total  deficit  re- 
duction package,  and  that,  according 
to  the  AARP  is  a  major  hit  on  the  sen- 
iors of  America.  Bosh. 

I  think  it  becomes  very  clear  that 
the  AARP  believes  that  seniors  should 
be  largely  excluded  from  participating 
in  any  efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  Be  assured  that  they  al- 
ways say  that  they  are  "very  willing  to 
help"  do  this,  and  they  are  willing  to 
help  do  "their  share"  and  "bear  their 
portion  of  the  burden."  Yet,  the  propa- 
ganda they  feed  out  to  their  vast  mem- 
bership suggests  otherwise. 

If  6  percent  is  too  much  for  seniors  to 
contribute  toward  deficit  reduction, 
then  just  what  is  acceptable  to  the 
AARP?  I  think  we  can  find  an  answer 
to  that  question  in  carefully  reviewing 
the  AARP's  public  policy  agenda.  This 
is  the  AARP's  official  wish  list.  Do  not 
miss  it.  It  is  510  pages  long.  They  prob- 
ably send  it  to  any  Member.  You  can 
get  a  copy.  This  outlines  everything 
the  AARP  would  like  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  for  senior  citizens.  And 
just  for  starters,  they  would  provide  all 
seniors  with  expanded  health  care  ben- 
efits under  Medicare — long-term  care 
coverage  and  prescription  drug  cov- 
erage— regardless  of  the  person's  net 
worth  or  income.  Seniors  of  high  in- 
come status  would  get  these  new  bene- 
fits right  along  with  those  who  truly 
cannot  afford  them. 

The  AARP  would  also  demand  that 
the  Government  exi)and  upon  housing 
programs  for  low-income  seniors,  en- 
ergy assistance,  food  and  nutrition  as- 
sistance, transportation  services,  coun- 
seling, worker  training,  legal  services, 
and  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  Certainly, 
many  of  these  services  are  obviously 
worthwhile,  but  they  would  break  this 
Nation  financially.  The  National  Tax- 
payers Union  has  estimated  the  cost  of 
these  new  services,  and  benefits  would 
exceed  $300  billion  in  this  fiscal  year 
alone.  I  really  do  believe  and  think 
many  AARP  members  would  be  truly 
shocked — and  even  embarrassed — if 
they  knew  this  broad  agenda,  this 
back-breaking  agenda,  was  being  pro- 
posed in  their  name  and  with  their 
dues.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  the 
costs  of  these  benefits  would  exceed 
$600  billion  per  year — in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  everything  else  we  already  do 
for  seniors. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  would  like  to 
make  my  colleagues  aware  of  a  report 
that  the  committee  publishes  annually. 
Here  it  is.  It  is  entitled  "Developments 
in  Aging,"  and  it  consists  of  two  vol- 
umes. Here  they  are.  This  report  out- 
lines all   of  the   legislative   activities 
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that,  have  taken  place  in  the  previous 
year  with  respect  to  aging  issues.  It 
also  includes  comprehensive  informa- 
tion on  all  of  the  programs,  benefits, 
services,  and  grants  that  are  available 
to  senior  citizens  of  this  country 
through  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
a  marvelous  document— heavy,  too.  I 
commend  it  to  everyone's  attention. 
"Developments  in  Aging."  a  report  of 
the  Special  Committee,  chaired  by  a 
wonderful  person.  Senator  D.wiD 
Pryor.  a  lovely  friend,  and  the  ranking 
member.  Bill  Cohen— two  very  able 
United  States  Senators. 

So  I  ask  you  if  you  might  take  a  look 
at  that. 

In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  separate  list  of  services  to  sen- 
iors compiled  by  my  staff  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Federal  Programs  Targeted  to  Seniors 
department  of  health  and  human  services 

1.  Emergency  Community  Services  for  the 
Homeless  (93.034).  Office  of  Community  Serv- 
ices. Administration  for  Children  and  Fami- 
lies. Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

2.  Special  Programs  for  the  Aging— Title 
m.  Part  B— Grants  for  Supportive  Services 
and  Senior  Citizens  (93.633).  Administration 
on  Aging.  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

3.  Social  Security— Research  and  Dem- 
onstration (SSA  Research  and  Demonstra- 
tion) (93.812).  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

4.  Social  Security— Retirement  Insurance 
(93.803).  Social  Security  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

5. 'Social  Security— Special  Benefits  for 
Persons  Aged  72  and  Over  (93.804).  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

6.  Social  Security— Survivors  Insurance 
(93.805).  Social  Security  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

7.  Special  Programs  for  the  Aging- Title 
VI.  Part  A— Indian  Programs— Grants  to  In- 
dian Tribes  and  Part  B.  Grants  to  Native  Ha- 
waiians  (93.655).  Administration  for  Children 
and  Families.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

8.  Supplemental  Security  Income  (93.807). 
Social  Security  Administration.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

9.  Special  Programs  for  the  Aging— Title 
rv— Training.  Research  and  Discretionary 
Projects  and  Programs  (93.668).  Administra- 
tion on  Aging.  Office  of  the  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

10.  Aging  Research  (93.866).  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Public  Health  Service.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

a.  Health  Care  Financing  Research.  Dem- 
onstrations and  Evaluations  (HCFA  Re- 
search) (93.779).  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

12.  Medicare— Hospital  Insurance  (Medi- 
care) (93.773).  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

13.  Medicare— Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance (Medicare)  (93.774).  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 


14.  Special  Programs  for  the  Aging— Title 
III,  Part  A— Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman 
Services  for  Older  Individuals  (State  Grants 
for  Aging  Ombudsman  Activities)  (93.533), 
Administration  on  Aging,  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

15.  Special  Programs  for  the  Aging— Title 
III.  Pao-t  D— In-Home  Services  for  Frail  Older 
Individuals  (In-Home  Services  for  Frail  Older 
Individuals)  (93.641).  Administration  on 
Aging,  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

16  Special  Programs  for  the  Aging— Title 
III.  Part  F— Preventive  Health  Services 
(93  555).  Administration  on  Aging,  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.) 

17.  Special  Programs  for  the  Aging— Title 
III,  Part  G— Prevention  of  Abuse.  Neglect, 
and  Exploitation  of  Older  Individuals  (State 
Grants  for  Elder  Abuse)  (93.552).  Administra- 
tion on  Aging.  Office  of  the  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

18.  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
(93.028),  Administration  for  Children  and 
Families.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

19.  Special  Programs  for  the  Aging— Title 
III,  Part  C— Nutrition  Services  (93.635).  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging.  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  Rehabilitation  Services— Independent 
Living  Services  for  Older  Blind  Individuals 
(84.77).  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Reha- 
bilitation Services.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

1.  Senior  Community  Services  Employ- 
ment Program  (SCSEP)  (Older  Worker  Pro- 
gram) (17.235).  Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Labor. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

1.  Senior  Environmental  Employment  Pro- 
gram. Office  of  Research  and  Development, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Home  Equity  Conversion  Mortgages 
(14.183).  Housing,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

2.  Housing  for  the  Elderly  or  Handicapped 
(202)  (14.157).  Housing.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

3.  Congregate  Housing  Services  Program 
(CHSP)  (14.170).  Housing,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

4.  Mortgage  Insurance— Nursing  Homes.  In- 
termediate Care  Facilities  and  Board  and 
Care  Homes  (232  Nui-sing  Homes)  (14.129). 
Housing.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

5.  Mortgage  Insurance— Rental  and  Cooper- 
ative Housing  for  Moderate  Income  Families 
and  Elderly.  Market  Interest  Rate  (221  >(D)) 
(3)  and  (4)  Multlfamlly— Market  Rate  Hous- 
ing) (14.135),  Housing,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

6.  Mortgage  Insurance— Rental  Housing  for 
the  Elderly  (231)  (14.138).  Housing.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

1.  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly  (Com- 
modities) (NPE)  (10.570).  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

1.  Capital  Assistance  Program  for  Elderly 
Persons  and  Persons  with  Disabilities  (Elder- 
ly and  Disabled.  Section  16  (B))  (20.513).  Fed- 


eral Transit  Administration.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

1.  Foster  Grandparent  Program  (FGP) 
(72.001).  Action. 

2.  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program 
(RSVP)  (72.002).  Action. 

3.  Senior  Companion  Program  (SCP) 
(72.008),  Action. 

4.  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  As- 
sociation (SCORE)  (59.026),  Small  Business 
Administration. 

5.  Tax  Counseling  for  the  Elderly  (21.006), 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

(Mr.  WOFFORD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  think  it  is  also  vi- 
tally important  to  acknowledge  that 
the  AARP  is  not  just  some  outfit  that 
is  set  to  look  out  for  the  poor  and  the 
destitute  and  disadvantaged,  because 
despite  its  claim  to  be  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization—and it  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  money  machine  in  one  article — the 
AARP  is  an  extraordinary,  wealthy, 
and  profitable  enterprise. 

In  1992.  the  AARP  had  revenues  total- 
ing $386  million— $386  million.  Included 
in  this  figure  is  the  $102  million  that 
came  from  membership  dues — and  that 
was  before  they  raised  their  annual 
dues  from  $6  to  $8.  The  AARP— I  really 
want  to  look  into  this  one — also  re- 
ceives $80  million  in  Federal  grants  and 
millions  more  in  postal  subsidies,  all 
compliments  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

In  addition,  they  reported  interest 
income  exceeding  $37  million  in  1992. 
Interest  income.  Imagine  then,  if  the 
yield  that  is  generated  here  is  6  or  8 
percent — and  it  probably  is— then  the 
principal  would  be  $500  million  or  $600 
million.  In  what?  Well,  whatever  it  is, 
it  is  called  principal  in  the  real  world, 
and  you  get  interest  off  principal.  And 
if  you  are  getting  a  yield  of  $37  mil- 
lion—which I  think  has  been  adjusted 
up  to  $40  million,  and  I  will  have  those 
figures — then  imagine  what  the  prin- 
cipal is.  I  will  be  exploring  those  issues 
in  greater  detail  in  weeks  ahead— at 
my  political  detriment. 

Finally,  the  balance  of  the  AARP's 
revenues  are  derived  largely  from  what 
is  described  in  publications  as  an  $8  bil- 
lion to  $10  billion  cash  flow— an  empire 
that  includes  big,  big  businesses  in- 
volving health,  life,  and  auto  insur- 
ance, travel  services,  mutual  funds,  a 
mail  order  pharmacy,  and  publications 
that  bring  in  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  advertising  revenues — almost  $40 
million  in  advertising  revenue  to  this 
nonprofit  organization  in  the  year  1992 
alone. 

And  then  the  AARP  also  receives  4 
percent  of  every  premium  dollar  paid 
to  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  on 
their  advertised  insurance  through 
AARP.  In  their  magazine,  they  are 
even  placing  their  ads  for  the  things 
they  do  next  to  the  paid  advertisers, 
and  there  is  an  entirely  separate  exam- 
ination of  that  going  on  by  me. 

None  of  this  is  inherently  wrong. 
After  all,  this  is  America.  But  I  think 
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it  is  a  most  curious  thing  that  such  a 
prosperous  money  making  machine  has 
a  nonprofit  designation.  More  impor- 
tantly, I  think  it  is  terribly  wrong  that 
this  organization  is  communicating 
false  and  deceptive  information  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  population.  And 
no  one  is  ever  challenging  them  on 
their  facts.  This  must  slop.  Nobody 
wants  to  take  them  on.  I  can  assure 
you  I  will  pay  dearly  for  this,  but  I 
have  done  a  little  dragon  slaying  in  my 
life,  and  I  must  say  that  the  hot  breath 
of  the  dragon  has  often  seared  the  rest 
of  the  hair  off  this  bald  dome.  I  am  not 
going  to  sit  still  and  watch  this  contin- 
ued distortion  take  place.  We  in  Con- 
gress have  an  obligation  to  confront 
the  AARP  when  they  stray  from  the 
truth.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  do  that, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  politically  cor- 
rect, especially  when  you  are  talking 
about  an  organization  that  openly  and 
brazenly  boasts  about  its  clout  and  the 
millions  of  votes  they  represent. 

I  am  encouraged,  as  is  always  the 
case,  by  a  few  sturdy  souls  in  my  State 
of  Wyoming  who  have  written  to  me 
saying  "Don't  be  intimidated  by  the 
AARP."  I  believe  that  most  thoughtful 
seniors,  American  citizens,  when  pre- 
sented with  honest  and  truthful  infor- 
mation and  facts,  would  reject  the  full 
blast  of  propaganda  from  the  AARP.  I 
am  also  hopeful  that  the  young  people 
in  this  Nation,  and.  boy.  they  better  be 
listening— they  will  be  out  picking  grit 
with  the  chickens  in  the  year  2030,  if 
you  leave  the  AARP  to  set  the  national 
agenda— I  am  hopeful  that  the  young 
people  in  this  country  are  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  and  much  more 
ixjlitically  astute,  because  they  are  the 
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ones  who  will  be  picking  up  the  tab  for 
the  excesses  of  the  AARP  agenda. 

Let  me  conclude  in  emphasizing  that 
my  concerns  about  the  AARP — and  this 
will  not  appear  anywhere,  but  I  am 
saying  it  because  I  hope  it  will— and 
the  manner  in  which  they  conduct 
their  business,  hjis  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  bashing  of  senior  citizens.  I  had  a 
95-year-old  father  who  just  died  in 
June.  I  have  a  93-year-old  mother.  My 
wife's  mother  is  93,  We  are  blessed  and 
we  take  care  of  them  ourselves.  One  of 
them  is  quite  able  to  do  that.  And  yet 
there  are  millions  or  at  least  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  in  this  country 
who  when  their  parents  or  their  rel- 
atives become  aged  they  suddenly  say. 
"I  think  we  better  put  the  farm  in 
Tommy's  name  because  it  just  seems 
like  it  is  important  to  do  that  now." 
and  then  put  that  person  on  title  19. 
That  happens  all  the  time  in  America. 

There  is  lots  of  stuff  out  there,  but  I 
am  not  a  basher  of  senior  citizens  nor 
am  I  trying  to  diminish  the  good  that 
is  accomplished  by  AARP.  I  think  it  is 
most  admirable  that  over  400.000  AARP 
volunteers  are  involved  in  community 
service  programs  nationwide.  I  also 
know  that  many  seniors  sincerely  ben- 
efit from  the  AARP's  driving  retrain- 
ing program.  People  are  frightened  at 
that  age.  puzzled  by  driver  training, 
and  they  help  them,  as  well  as 
consumer  affairs  information  and  legal 
services  that  the  AARP  provides  in 
many  areas. 

These  are  very  worthwhile  services, 
and  I  will  not  belittle  them  in  any  way. 
and  that  is  not  what  I  am  doing.  But  I 
can  now  hear  the  hew  and  cry  and  see 
the  cartoons,  emaciated,  gaunt,  bald, 
and    slouched    "Ichabod    Crane"    type 


cartoons  like  me  make  remarkable  tar- 
gets for  the  cartoonist  pen. 

No.  that  is  not  what  I  am  up  to.  The 
AARP  has  every  valid  right  as  an  orga- 
nization of  American  citizens  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  our  Nation's  el- 
derly, but  they  need  to  be  much  more 
careful  about  their  facts  and  tactics. 

I  would  wish  that  the  AARP  would 
play  a  more  constructive  role  in  the  fu- 
ture. With  their  enormous  audience 
and  membership,  they  have  the  poten- 
tial to  be  ever  so  helpful  to  us.  espe- 
cially in  this  area  of  health  care  re- 
form. If  they  decide  to  turn,  they  can 
be  the  most  destructive  force  to  the 
President,  to  the  Democrats,  to  the  Re- 
publicans, to  the  House,  and  to  the 
Senate. 

So  I  hope  they  will  communicate 
honestly  and  factually  with  their  mem- 
bership. I,  for  one,  will  continue  to  ob- 
serve them  very  closely,  and  I  am 
doing  some  serious  research,  and  I  will 
have  much  more  to  say  on  some  of 
their  other  activities  in  the  coming 
weeks. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
staff  because  I  have  been  a  bit  long,  but 
I  do  not  usually  transgress  upon  the 
Chamber  in  that  fashion. 


RECESS  UNTIL  .TOMORROW  AT 
10:30  A.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  stands  in 
recess  until  10:30  a.m.,  Friday,  October 
29. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  7:14  p.m., 
recessed  until  tomorrow.  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1993,  at  10:30  a.m. 
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HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  28.  1993 
Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  (or  the 
benefit  of  ail  Members  and  the  Amencan  peo- 
ple, the  President's  health  security  plan,  which 
I  strongly  support: 

Health  Security  act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLEj  TABLE  OF  TITLES  AND 

si;BTrrLE8L 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Health  Security  Act". 

(b)  Table  of  Titles  and  Subtitles  in 
ACT.— The  following  are  the  titles  and  sub- 
titles contained  in  this  Act: 

TITLE  I— HEALTH  CARE  SECURITY 

Subtitle  A— Universal  Coverage  and  Individ- 
ual Responsibility 

Subtitle  B— Benefits 

Subtitle  C— State  Responsibilities 

Subtitle  D— Health  Alliances 

Subtitle  E— Health  Plans 

Subtitle  F— Federal  Responsibilities 

Subtitle  G — Employer  Responslblitles 

[Subtitle  H— Reserved) 

[Subtitle  I— Reserved) 

Subtitle  J— General  Definitions;  Miscellane- 
ous Provisions 
TITLE  n— NEW  BENEFITS 

Subtitle  A— Medicare  Outpatient  Prescrip- 
tion Drugr  Benefit 

Subtitle  B— Long-Term  Care 
TITLE  ra— PUBLIC  HEALTH  INlTIATrVES 

Subtitle  A— Workforce  Priorities  Under  Fed- 
eral Payments 

Subtitle  B— Academic  Health  Centers 

Subtitle  0— Health  Research  Initiatives 

Subtitle  D— Core  Functions  of  Public  Health 
Programs;  National  Initiatives 
Regarding  Preventive  Health 

Subtitle  E^Health  Services  for  Medically 
Underscored  Populations 

Subtitle  F— Mental  Health;  Substance  Abuse 

Subtitle  G — Comprehensive  School  Health 
Education;  School-Related 

Health  Services 

Subtitle  H— Public  Health  Service  Initia- 
tives Fund 

Subtitle  I— Coordination  With  COBRA  Con- 
tinuation Coverage 
TITLE  IV— AIEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 

Subtitle  A— Medicare  and  the  Alliance  Sys- 
tem 

Subtitle  B— Savings  in  Medicare  Program 

Subtitle  C— Medicaid 

Subtitle  D— Increase  in  SSI  Personal  Needs 
Allowance 
TITLE  V— QUALITY  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 

Subtitle  A— Quality  Management  and  Im- 
provement 

Subtitle  B— Information  Systems.  Privacy, 
and  Administrative  Simplifica- 
tion 


Subtitle  C— Remedies  and  Enforcement 
Subtitle  D— Medical  Malpractice 
Subtitle  E— Fraud  and  Abuse 
Subtitle  F— McCarran-Ferguson  Reform 

TITLE  VI— PREMIUM  CAPS;  PREMIUM- 
BASED  FINANCING;  AND  PLAN  PAYMENTS 

Subtitle  A— Premium  Caps 

Subtitle  B— Premium-Related  Financings 

Subtitle  C— Payments  to  Regional  Alliance 
Health  Plans 
TITLE  vn— REVENUE  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Financing  Provisions 

Subtitle  B— Tax  Treatment  of  Employer- 
Provided  Health  Care 

Subtitle  C— Employment  Status  Provisions 

Subtitle  D— Tax  Treatment  of  Funding  of 
Retiree  Health  Benefits 

Subtitle  B— Coordination  With  COBRA  Con- 
tinuing Care  Provisions 

Subtitle  F— Tax  Treatment  of  Organizations 
Providing  Health  Care  Services 
and  Related  Organizations 

Subtitle  G — Tax  Treatment  of  Long-term 
Care  Insurance  and  Services 

Subtitle  H— Tax  Incentives  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Providers 

Subtitle  I— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

TITLE  VIII— HEALTH  AND  HEALTH-RELAT- 
ED PROGRAMS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Subtitle  A— Military  Health  Care  Reform 

Subtitle  B— Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

Subtitle  C— Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Program 

Subtitle  D— Indian  Health  Service 

Subtitle  E^Amendments  to  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974 

Subtitle  F— Special  Fund  for  WIC  Program 
TITLE  DC— AGGREGATE  GOVERNMENT 
PAYMENTS  TO  REGIONAL  ALLIANCES 

Subtitle  A— Aggregate  State  Payments 

Subtitle  B— Aggregate  Federal  Alliance  Pay- 
ments 

Subtitle  C— Borrowing  Authority  to  Cover 
Cash-Flow  Shortfalls 

TITLE  X— COORDINATION  OF  MEDICAL 
PORTION  OF  WORKERS  COMPENSATION 
AND  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

Subtitle  A— Workers  Compensation  Insur- 
ance 

Subtitle  B— Automobile  Insurance 

Subtitle  C— Commission  on  Integration  of 
Health  Benefits 

Subtitle  D— Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act 

Subtitle  E— Davis-Bacon  Act  and  Service 
Contract  Act 

Subtitle  F— Effective  Dates 

TITLE  XI— TRANSITIONAL  INSimANCE 
REFORM 

SEC. ».  FINDINCa 
The  Congress  finds  as  follows: 
(1)  Under  the  current  health  care  system  in 

the  United  SUtes— 

(A)  individuals  risk  losing  their  health 
care  coverage  when  they  move,  when  they 
lose  or  change  Jobs,  when  they  become  seri- 
ously ill,  or  when  the  coverage  becomes 
unaffordable; 

(B)  continued  escalation  of  health  care 
costs  threatens  the  economy  of  the  United 


States,  undermines  the  International  com- 
petitiveness of  the  Nation,  and  strains  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  budgets; 

(C)  an  excessive  burden  of  forms,  paper- 
work, and  bureaucratic  procedures  confuses 
consumers  and  overwhelms  health  care  pro- 
viders; 

(D)  fraud  and  abuse  sap  the  strength  of  the 
health  care  system;  and 

(E)  health  care  is  a  critical  part  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  and  interstate 
commerce,  consumes  a  significant  percent- 
age of  public  and  private  spending,  and  af- 
fects all  industries  and  individuals  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

(2)  Under  any  reform  of  the  health  care 
system— 

(A)  health  insurance  and  high  quality 
health  care  should  be  secure,  uninterrupted, 
and  affordable  for  all  individuals  in  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

(B)  comprehensive  health  care  benefits 
that  meet  the  full  range  of  health  needs,  in- 
cluding primary,  preventive,  and  specialized 
care,  should  be  available  to  all  individuals  in 
the  United  States; 

(C)  the  current  high  quality  of  health  care 
in  the  United  States  should  be  maintained; 

(D)  individuals  in  the  United  States  should 
be  afforded  a  meaningful  opportunity  to 
choose  among  a  range  of  health  plans,  health 
care  providers,  and  treatments; 

(E)  regulatory  and  administrative  burdens 
should  be  reduced; 

(F)  the  rapidly  escalating  costs  of  health 
care  should  be  contained  without  sacrificing 
high  quality  or  impeding  technological  im- 
provements; 

(G)  competition  in  the  health  care  industry 
should  ensure  that  health  plans  and  health 
care  providers  are  efficient  and  charge  rea- 
sonable prices; 

(H)  a  partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  each  State  should  allow  the 
State  and  its  local  communities  to  design  an 
effective,  high-quality  system  of  care  that 
serves  the  residents  of  the  State; 

(I)  all  individuals  should  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of 
health  care  coverage; 

(J)  a  health  care  system  should  build  on 
the  strength  of  the  employment-based  cov- 
erage arrangements  that  now  exist  in  the 
United  States; 

(K)  the  penalties  for  fraud  and  abuse 
should  be  swift  and  severe;  and 

(L)  an  individual's  medical  Information 
should  remain  confidential  and  should  be 
protected  from  unauthorized  disclosure  and 
use. 

SEC.  3.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  guarantee  comprehensive  and  secure 
health  care  coverage. 

(2)  To  simplify  the  health  care  system  for 
consumers  and  health  care  professionals. 

(3)  To  control  the  cost  of  health  care  for 
employers,  employees,  and  others  who  pay 
for  health  care  coverage. 

(4)  To  promote  individual  choice  among 
health  plans  and  health  care  providers. 

(5)  To  ensure  high  quality  health  care. 

(6)  To  encourage  all  individuals  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  their  health  care  coverage. 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  «re  not  spoken  by  a  Memtier  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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TITLE  I— HEALTH  CARE  SECURITY 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  TITLE 
Subtitle  A — Universal  Coverage  and 

Individual  HcxponHibility 
PART  1— UNIVERSAL  COVERAGE 
Sec.  1001.  Entitlement  to  health  benefits. 
Sec.  1002.  Individual  responsibilities. 
Sec.  1003.  Protection  of  consumer  choice. 
Sec.  1004.  Applicable   health   plan   providing 

coverage. 
Sec.  1005.  Treatment        of        other        non- 
immigrants. 
Sec.  1006.  Effective  date  of  entitlement. 
PART  2— TREATMENT  OF  FAMILIES  AND 

SPECIAL  RULES 
Sec.  1011.  General  rule  of  enrollment  of  fam- 
ily in  same  health  plan. 
Sec.  I0I2.  Treatment  of  certain  families. 
Sec.  1013.  Multiple  employment  situations. 
Sec.  1014.  Treatment  of  residents  of  States 
j       with      Statewide      single-payer 
systems. 

Subtitle  B— BenefiU 
Part  1— Comprehensive  Benefit  Package 
Sec.  1101.  Provision  of  comprehensive  bene- 
fits by  plans. 
Part  2— Descriftion  of  Items  and  Se»vices 

Covered 
Sec.  1111.  Hospital  services. 
Sec.  1112.  Services  of  health  professionals. 
Sec.  1113.  Emergency  and  ambulatory  medi- 
cal and  surgical  services. 
Sec.  1114.  Clinical  preventive  services. 
Sec.  1110.  Mental      health      and      substance 

abuse  services. 
Sec.  III6.  Family     planning     services     and 

services  for  pregnant  women. 
Sec.  1117.  Hospice  care. 
Sec.  1118.  Home  health  care. 
Sec.  1119.  Extended  care  services. 
Sec.  1120.  Ambulance  services. 
Sec.  1121.  Outpatient  laboratory,   radiology. 

and  diagnostic  services. 
Sec.  1122.  Outpatient  prescription  drugs  and 

biologicals. 
Sec.  1123.  Outpatient  rehabilitation  services. 
Sec.  1124.  Durable    medical    equipment    and 
prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices. 
Sec.  1125.  Vision  care. 
Sec.  1126.  Dental  care. 
Sec.  1127.  Health  education  classes. 
Sec.  1128.  Investigational  treatments. 

Part  3 — Cost  Sharing 
Sec.  1131.  Cost  sharing. 
Sec.  1132.  Lower  cost  sharing. 
Sec.  1133.  Higher  cost  sharing. 
Sec.  1134.  Combination  cost  sharing. 
Sec.  1135.  Table  of  copayments  and  coinsur- 
ance. 
Sec.  1136.  Indexing  foliar  amounts  relating 
to  cost  sharing. 
Part  4 — Exclusions 
Sec.  1141.  Exclusions. 

Part  5— Role  of  the  National  Health 

Board 

Sec.  1151.  Definition  of  benefits. 

Sec.  1152.  Acceleration  of  expanded  benefits. 

Sec.  1153.  Authority  with  respect  to  clinical 

preventive  services. 
Sec.  1154.  Establishment    of    standards    re- 
garding medical  necessity. 
Part  6— Additional  Provisions  Relating  to 
Health  Care  Providers 

Sec.  1161.  Override  of  restrictive  State  prac- 
tice laws. 

Sec.  1162.  Provision  of  items  or  services  con- 
trary to  religious  belief  or 
moral  conv.i  tiori 

Subtitle  C— SUte  Responsibilities 

Sec.  1200.  Participating  State. 


Part  1— General  State  Responsibilities 

Sec.  1201.  General  State  responsibilities. 

Sec.  1202.  State  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  alliances. 

Sec.  1203.  State  responsibilities  relating  to 
health  plans. 

Sec.  1204.  Financial    solvency;    fiscal    over- 
sight; guaranty  fund. 

Sec.  1205.  Restrictions   on   funding   of  addi- 
tional benefits. 
Part  2— Requirements  for  State  Single- 
payer  Systems 

Sec.  1221.  Single-payer  system  described. 

Sec.  1222.  General    requirements   for   single- 
payer  systems. 

Sec.  1223.  Special  rules  for  States  operating 
Statewide  single-payer  system. 

Sec.  1224.  Special  rules  for  alliance-specific 
single-payer  systems. 

Subtitle  D— Health  Alliances 

Sec.  1300.  Health  alliance  defined. 


Part  1- 


■Establishment  of  Regional  and 
Corporate  Alliances 


Subpart  a— Regional  alliances 

Sec.  1301.  Regional  alliance  defined. 

Sec.  1302.  Board  of  directors. 

Sec.  1303.  Provider  advisory   boards   for  re- 
gional alliances. 
Subpart  B— Corporate  alliances 

Sec.  1311.  Corporate  alliance  defined;  indi- 
viduals eligible  for  coverage 
through  corporate  alliances;  ad- 
ditional definitions. 

Sec.  1312.  Timing  of  elections. 

Sec.  1313.  Termination  of  alliance  election. 
Part  2— General  RESPONSiBiLmES  and 
authorities  of  Regional  Alliances 

Sec.  1321.  Contracts  with  health  plans. 

Sec.  1322.  Offering  choice  of  health  plans  for 
enrollment;  establishment  of 
fee-for-service  schedule. 

Sec.  1323.  Enrollment  rules  and  procedures. 

Sec.  1324.  Issuance  of  health  security  cards. 

Sec.  1325.  Consumer  information  and  mar- 
keting. 

Sec.  1326.  Ombudsman. 

Sec.  1327.  Data  collection;  quality. 

Sec.  1328.  Additional  duties. 

Sec.  1329.  Additional  authorities  for  regional 
alliances  to  address  needs  in 
areas  with  inadequate  health 
services;  prohibition  of  insur- 
ance role. 

Sec.  1330.  Prohibition  against  self-dealing 
and  conflicts  of  interest. 

Part  3— Authorities  and  Responsibili-hes 
Relating  to  Financing  and  Income  Deter- 
minations 

subpart  a— collection  of  funds 

Sec.  1341.  Information  and  negotiation  and 
acceptance  of  bids. 

Sec.  1342.  Amount  of  premiums  charged. 

Sec.  1343.  Determination  of  family  obliga- 
tion for  family  share  and  alli- 
ance credit  amount. 

Sec.  1344.  Notice  of  family  payments  due. 

Sec.  1345.  Collection  of  premium  payments. 

Sec.  1346.  Coordination  among  regional  alli- 
ances. 
subpart  b— payments 

Sec.  1351.  Payment  to  regional  alliance 
health  plans. 

Sec.  1352.  Alliance  administrative  allowance 
percentage. 

Sec.  1353.  Payments    for    graduate    medical 
education  and  academic  health 
centers. 
subpart  o— financul  management 

Sec.  1361.  Management  of  finances  and 
records. 


subpart  D— reductions  in  cost  SHAK.I.NU, 

income  determinations 

Sec.  1371.  Reduction  in  cost  sharing  for  low- 
income  families. 

Sec.  1372.  Application  process  for  cost  shar- 
ing reductions. 

Sec.  1373.  Application  for  premium  reduc- 
tions and  reduction  in  liability 
to  alliance. 

Sec.  1374.  General  provisions  relating  to  ap- 
plication process. 

Sec.  1375.  End-of-year  reconciliation  for  pre- 
mium discount  and  repayment 
reduction  with  actual  Income. 
Part  4 — Responsibilities  and  authorities 
OF  Corporate  Alliances 

Sec.  1381.  Contracts  with  health  plans. 

Sec.  1382.  Offering  choice  of  health  plans  for 
enrollment. 

Sec.  1383.  Enrollment;  issuance  of  health  se- 
curity card. 

Sec.  1384.  Community-rated  premiums  with- 
in premium  areas. 

Sec.  1385.  Assistance  for  low-wage  families. 

Sec.  1386.  Consumer  information  and  mar- 
keting; consumer  assistance; 
data  collection  and  quality;  ad- 
ditional duties. 

Sec.  1387.  Plan  and  information  require- 
ments. 

Sec.  1388.  Management  of  funds;  relations 
with  employees. 

Sec.  1389.  Cost  control. 

Sec.  1390.  Payments  by  corporate  alliance 
employers  to  corporate  alli- 
ances. 

Sec.  1391.  Coordination  of  payments. 

Sec.  1392.  Applicability  of  ERISA  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  for  enforce- 
ment of  certain  requirements. 

Sec.  1393.  Applicability  of  certain  ERISA 
protections  to  covered  individ- 
uals. 

Sec.  1394.  Disclosure  and  reserve  require- 
ments. 

Sec.  1395.  Trusteeship  by  the  Secretary  of 
insolvent  corporate  alliance 
health  plans. 

Sec.  1396.  Guaranteed  benefits  under  trust- 
eeship of  the  secretary. 

Sec.  1397.  Imposition  and  collection  of  peri- 
odic    assessments    on     self-in- 
sured corporate  alliance  plans. 
Subtitle  E— Health  Plana 

Sec.  1400.  Health  plan  defined. 

Part  l— Requirements  Relating  to 
Comprehensive  Benefit  Package 

Sec.  1401.  Application  of  requirements. 

Sec.  1402.  Requirements  relating  to  enroll- 
ment and  coverage. 

Sec.  1403.  Community  rating. 

Sec.  1404.  Marketing  of  health  plans;  infor- 
mation. 

Sec.  1405.  Grievance  procedure. 

Sec.  1406.  Health  plan  arrangements  with 
providers. 

Sec.  1407.  Preemption  of  certain  State  laws 
relating  to  health  plans. 

Sec.  1408.  Financial  solvency. 

Sec.  1409.  Requirement  for  offering  cost 
sharing  policy. 

Sec.  1410.  Quality  assurance. 

Sec.  1411.  Provider  verification. 

Sec.  1412.  Consumer  disclosures  of  utiliza- 
tion management  protocols. 

Sec.  1413.  Confidentiality,  data  manage- 
ment, and  reporting. 

Sec.  1414.  Participation  in  reinsurance  sys- 
tem. 
Part  2— Requirements  Relating  to 
Supplemental  Insurance 

Sec.  1421.  Imposition  of  requirements  on 
supplemental  insurance. 
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Sec.  1422.  Standards  for  supplemental  health 

benefit  policies. 
Sec.  1423.  Standards   for   cost   sharing   poli- 
cies. 
Part  3— Requirements  Relating  to 
Essential  Community  Providers 
Sec.  1431.  Health  plan  requirement. 
Sec.  1432.  Sunset  of  requirement. 
Part  4— Require.ments  Relating  to  Work- 
ers' Compensation  and  automobile  Medi- 
cal Liability  Coverage 
Sec.  1441.  Reference   to   requirements  relat- 
ing   to    workers    compensation 
services. 
Sec.  1442.  Reference   to   requirements  relat- 
ing  to  automobile   medical   li- 
ability services. 
Subtitle  F— Federml  Responaibilitiea 
Part  l— National  Health  Board 

SlfflPART  A— establishment  OF  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  BOARD 

Sec.  1501.  Creation  of  National  Health 
Board:  membership. 

Sec.  1502.  Qualifications  of  board  members. 

Sec.  1503.  General  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities. 

Sec.  1504.  Annual  report. 

Sec.  1505.  Powers. 

Sec.  1506.  Funding. 

SUBPART  B— RESPONSIBILITIES  RELATING  TO 
REVIEW  AND  APPROVAL  OF  STATE  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  1511.  Federal  review  and  action  on 
State  systems. 

Sec.  1512.  Failure  of  participating  States  to 
meet  conditions  for  compliance. 

Sec.  1513.  Reduction  in  payments  for  health 
programs  by  secretary  of  health 
and  human  services. 

Sec.  1514.  Review  of  Federal  detemninations. 

Sec.  1515.  Federal  support  for  State  imple- 
mentation. 

SUBPART  C— RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  ABSENCE  OF 
STATE  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  1521.  Application  of  subpart. 

Sec.  1522.  Federal  assumption  of  responsibil- 
ities in  non-participating 
SUtes. 

Sec.  1523.  Imposition  of  surcharge  on  pre- 
miums under  federally-operated 
system. 

Sec.  1524.  Return  to  State  operation. 

SUBPART  D— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CLASS 
FACTORS  FOR  CHARGING  PREMIUMS 

Sec.  1531.  Premium  class  factors. 

SUBPART    E— RISK    ADJUSTMENT   AND    REINSUR- 
ANCE METHODOLOGY  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  1541.  Development  of  a  risk  adjustment 
and  reinsurance  methodology. 

Sec.  1542.  Incentives  to  enroll  disadvantaged 
groups. 

Sec.  1543.  Advisory  committee. 

Sec.  1544.  Research  and  demonstrations. 

Sec.  1545.  Technical  assistance  to  States  and 
alliances. 

SUBPART  F— RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  FINANCIAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  1551.  Capital  standards  for  regional  alli- 
ance health  plan. 

Sec.  1552.  Standard  for  guaranty  funds 

Part  2— Responsibilities  of  Department  of 

Health  and  Human  Services 

subpart  a— general  responsibilities 

Sec.  1571.  General  responsibilities  of  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Sec.  1572.  Establishment  of  breakthrough 
drug  committee. 

SUBPART  B — CERTIFICATION  OF  ESSENTIAL 
COMMUNITY  PROVIDERS 

Sec.  1581.  Certification. 
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Sec.  1582.  Categories  of  providers  automati- 
cally certified. 
Sec.  1583.  Standards    for   additional    provid- 
ers. 
Sec.  1584.  Certification  process;  review;  ter- 
mination of  certifications. 
Sec.  1585.  Notification    of    health    alliances 
and  participating  States. 
Part  3— Specific  Responsibilities  of 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
Sec.  1591.  Responsibilities    of    Secretary    of 
Labor. 
Subtitle  G — Employer  Responaiblities 
Sec.  1601.  Payment  requirement. 
Sec.  1602.  Requirement   for   information   re- 
porting. 
Sec.  1603.  Requirements  relating  to  new  em- 
ployees. 
Sec.  1604.  Auditing  of  records. 
Sec.  1605.  Prohibition    of   certain    employer 

discrimination. 
Sec.  1606.  Obligation     relating     to     retiree 

health  benefits. 
Sec.  1607.  Prohibition  on  self-funding  of  cost 
sharing  benefits  by  regional  al- 
liance employers. 
(Subtitle  H— Reaervedl 
[Subtitle  I— Reaervedl 
Subtitle  J— General  Definitiona; 

MiaceUaneoua  Proviaiona 
Part  i -General  Definitions 
Sec.  1901.  Definitions    relating    to    employ- 
ment and  income. 
Sec.  1902.  Other  general  definitions. 

Part  2— Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  1911.  Use  of  interim,  final  regulations. 
TITLE  I— HEALTH  CARE  SECURITY 
Subtitle  A— UniversaJ  Coverace  and 

Individual  Retponsibility 

PART  I— UNIVERSAL  COVERAGE 

SEC.  1001.  ENTITLEMENT  TO  HEALTH  BENEFITS. 

(a)  In  General— In  accordance  with  this 
part,  each  eligible  individual  is  entitled  to 
the  comprehensive  benefit  package  under 
subtitle  B  through  the  applicable  health  plan 
in  which  the  individual  is  enrolled  consistent 
with  this  title. 

(b)  Health  Security  Card.— Each  eligible 
individual  is  entitled  to  a  health  security 
card  to  be  issued  by  the  alliance  or  other  en- 
tity that  offers  the  applicable  health  plan  in 
which  the  individual  is  enrolled. 

(c)  Eligible  Individual  Defined.— In  this 
Act.  the  term  "eligible  individual"  means  an 
Individual  who  is  residing  In  the  United 
States  and  who  is — 

(1)  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  an  alien  permanently  residing  in  the 
United  States  under  color  of  law  (as  defined 
in  section  1902(1));  or 

(3)  a  long-term  nonimmigrant  (as  defined 
in  section  1902(19)). 

(d)  Treatment  of  Medicare-Eligible  Indi- 
viduals—Subject  to  section  1012(a).  a  medi- 
care-eligible individual  is  entitled  to  health 
benefits  under  the  medicare  program  instead 
of  the  entitlement  under  subsection  (a). 

(e)  Treatment  of  Prisoners —A  prisoner 
(as  defined  In  section  1902(26))  is  entitled  to 
health  care  services  provided  by  the  author- 
ity responsible  for  the  prisoner  instead  of  the 
entitlement  under  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  lOOZ.  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONStBILnTES. 

(a)  In  Gfjjeral— In  accordance  with  this 
Act.  each  eligible  individual  (other  than  a 
medicare-eligible  individual)— 

(1)  must  enroll  in  an  applicable  health  plan 
for  the  Individual,  and 

(2)  must  pay  any  premium  required,  con- 
sistent with  this  Act.  with  respect  to  such 
enrollment. 
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(b)  LIMITATION  ON  DiSENROLLMENT.— NO  eli- 
gible individual  shall  be  disenrolled  from  an 
applicable  health  plan  until  the  individual— 

(1)  is  enrolled  under  another  applicable 
health  plan,  or 

(2)  becomes  a  medicare-eligible  individual. 

SEC.  1003.  PROTECTION  OF  CONSUMER  CHOICE. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  following: 

(1)  An  individual  from  purchasing  any 
health  care  services. 

(2)  An  individual  from  purchasing  supple- 
mental insurance  (offered  consistent  with 
this  Act)  to  cover  health  care  services  not 
included  within  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package. 

(3)  An  individual  who  is  not  an  eligible  in- 
dividual from  purchasing  health  insurance 
(other  than  through  a  regional  alliance). 

(4)  Employers  from  providing  coverage  for 
benefits  in  addition  to  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package  (subject  to  part  2  of  subtitle 
E). 

SEC.   1004.  APPUCABLE   HEALTH   PLAN   PROVID- 
ING COVERAGE. 

(a)  Specification  of  Applicable  Health 
Plan.— Except  as  otherwise  provided: 

(1)  General  rule:  regional  alllance 
health  plans.- The  applicable  health  plan 
for  a  family  is  a  regional  alliance  health 
plan  for  the  alliance  area  in  which  the  fam- 
ily resides. 

(2)  Corporate  alliance  health  plans.— In 
the  case  of  a  family  member  that  is  eligible 
to  enroll  in  a  corporate  alliance  health  plan 
under  section  1311(c).  the  applicable  health 
plan  for  the  family  is  such  a  corporate  alli- 
ance health  plan. 

(b)  Choice  of  Plans  for  Certain 
Groups — 

(1)  Military  personnel  and  families.- 
For  military  personnel  and  families  who 
elect  a  Uniformed  Services  Health  Plan  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  section 
1073a(d)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  in- 
serted by  section  8001(a)  of  this  Act.  that 
plan  shall  be  the  applicable  health  plan. 

(2)  Veterans.— For  veterans  and  families 
who  elect  to  enroll  in  a  veterans  health  plan 
under  section  1801  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  as  inserted  by  section  8101(a)  of  this 
Act,  that  plan  shall  be  the  applicable  health 
plan. 

(3)  Indians.— For  those  individuals  who  are 
eligible  to  enroll,  and  who  elect  to  enroll,  in 
a  health  program  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice under  section  8302(b),  that  program  shall 
be  the  applicable  health  plan. 

SEC.       1005.      TREATMENT      OF      OTHER      NON- 
IMMIGRANTS. 

(a)  Undocumented  Aliens  Ineligible  for 
Benefits.— An  undocumented  alien  is  not  el- 
igible to  obtain  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package  through  enrollment  in  a  health  plan 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Diplomats  and  Other  Foreign  Gov- 
ernment Officials —Subject  to  conditions 
established  by  the  National  Health  Board  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
nonimmigrant  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (G) 
of  section  101(a)(15)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  may  obtain  the  comprehen- 
sive benefit  package  through  enrollment  In 
the  regional  alllance  health  plan  for  the  alli- 
ance area  in  which  the  nonimmigrant  re- 
sides. 

(c)  Reciprocal  Treatment  of  Other  Non- 
immigra.nts.— With  respect  to  those  classes 
of  individuals  who  are  lawful  nonimmigramts 
but  who  are  not  long-term  nonimmigrants 
(as  defined  in  section  1902(19))  or  described  in 
subsection  (b).  such  individuals  may  obtain 
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such  benefits  through  enrollment  with  re- 
gional alliance  health  plans  only  in  accord- 
ance with  such  reciprocal  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  states 
as  may  be  entered  into. 

SEC.  lOOe.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  ENTrnj:MENT. 

(a)  Regional  Alliance  Eligiblk  Individ- 
uals.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  regional  al- 
liance eligible  individuals  residing  in  a 
State,  the  entitlement  under  this  part  (and 
requirements  under  section  1002)  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  State  becomes  a  partici- 
pating State  (as  defined  in  section  1200). 

(2)  Transitional  rule  for  corporate  al- 
liances.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  State 
that  becomes  a  participating  State  before 
the  general  effective  date  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (c))  and  for  periods  before  such  date, 
under  rules  established  by  the  Board,  an  in- 
dividual who  is  covered  under  an  employee 
benefit  plan  (described  in  subparagraph  (O) 
based  on  the  individual  (or  the  individual's 
spouse)  being  a  qualifying  employee  of  a 
qualifying  employer,  the  individual  shall  not 
be  treated  under  this  Act  as  a  regional  alli- 
ance eligible  individual. 

(B)  Qualifyi.ng  employer  defined— In 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "qualifying  em- 
ployer" means  an  employer  that — 

(i)  is  described  in  section  1311(b)(1)(A),  or  is 
participating  in  a  multiemployer  plan  de- 
scribed In  section  1311(b)(1)(B)  or  arrange- 
ment described  in  section  1311(bMl)(C),  and 

(ii)  provides  such  notice  to  the  regional  al- 
liance involved  as  the  Board  specifies. 

(C)  Benefits  plan  described.— a  plan  de- 
scribed in  this  subparagraph  is  an  employee 
benefit  plan  that^— 

(1)  provides  (through  insurance  or  other- 
wise) the  comprehensive  benefit  package, 
and 

(ii)  provides  an  employer  contribution  of 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  premium  (or  pre- 
mium equivalent)  for  coverage 

(b)  Corporate  Alliance  Eligible  Individ- 
uals.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  corporate 
alliance  eligible  individuals,  the  entitlement 
under  this  part  shall  not  take  effect  until 
the  general  effective  date. 

(2)  Transition.— For  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  before  the  general  effective  date,  in  the 
case  of  an  eligible  individual  who  resides  in 
a  participating  State,  the  individual  is 
deemed  a  regional  alliance  eligible  individ- 
ual until  the  Individual  becomes  a  corporate 
alliance  eligible  individual,  unless  paragraph 
(2)(A)  applies  to  the  Individual. 

(c)  General  Effective  Date  Defined.— In 
this  Act,  the  term  "general  effective  date" 
means  January  1,  1998 

PART  a— TREATMENT  OK  FAMILIES  AND 
SPECLAL  RULES 

SEC.  1011.  gen»:rai  hi^i.e  of  enroujvient  of 

FAMILY  LN  tiAME  HEALTH  PLAN. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in  this 
part  or  otherwise,  all  members  of  the  same 
family  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b))  shall  be 
enrolled  in  the  same  applicable  health  plan. 

(b)  Family  Defined.— In  this  Act.  unless 
otherwise  provided,  the  term  "family" — 

(1)  means,  with  respect  to  an  eligible  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  a  child  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (O),  the  individual;  and 

(2)  includes  the  following  persons  (if  any): 

(A)  The  individual's  spouse  if  the  spouse  is 
an  eligible  individual. 

(B)  The  individual's  children  (and,  if  appli- 
cable, the  children  of  the  individual's  spouse) 
if  they  are  eligible  individuals. 

(c)  Classes  of  Family  Enrollment;  Ter- 
minology.— 


(1)  In  general.— In  this  Act,  each  of  the 
following  is  a  separate  class  of  family  enroll- 
ment under  this  Act: 

(A)  Coverage  only  of  an  individual  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "individual" 
class  of  enrollment). 

(B)  Coverage  of  a  married  couple  without 
children  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "cou- 
ple-only" class  of  enrollment). 

(C)  Coverage  of  an  unmarried  individual 
and  one  or  more  children  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  "single  parent"  class  of  enroll- 
ment). 

(D)  Coverage  of  a  married  couple  and  one 
or  more  children  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as 
the  "dual  parent"  class  of  enrollment). 

(2)  References  to  family  a.vd  couple 
classes  of  enrollment.— In  this  Act: 

(A)  Family.— The  term  "family",  with  re- 
spect to  a  class  of  enrollment,  refers  to  en- 
rollment in  a  class  of  enrollment  described 
in  subparagraph  (B).  (C),  or  (D)  of  paragraph 
(1). 

(B)  Couple.— The  term  "couple",  with  re- 
spect to  a  class  of  enrollment,  refers  to  en- 
rollment in  a  class  of  enrollment  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1). 

(d)  Spouse;  Married;  Couple.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  this  Act,  the  terms 
"spouse"  and  "married"  mean,  with  respect 
to  a  person,  another  individual  who  is  the 
spouse  of  the  person  or  married  to  the  per- 
son, as  determined  under  applicable  State 
law. 

(2)  Couple.— The  term  "couple"  means  an 
individual  and  the  individual's  spouse. 

(e)  Child  Defined.— 

(1)  In  general —In  this  Act,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided,  the  term  "child"  means  an 
eligible  individual  who  (consistent  with 
paragraph  (3))— 

(A)  is  under  18  years  of  age  (or  under  24 
years  of  age  in  the  case  of  a  full-time  stu- 
dent), and 

(B)  is  a  dependent  of  an  eligible  individual. 

(2)  Application  of  State  law.— Subject  to 
paragraph  (3),  determinations  of  whether  a 
person  is  the  child  of  another  person  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  applicable  State 
law. 

(3)  National  rules.— The  National  Health 
Board  may  establish  such  national  rules  re- 
specting individuals  who  will  be  treated  as 
children  as  the  Board  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary. Such  rules  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  following  principles: 

(A)  Step  and  foster  child.— A  child  in- 
cludes a  step  child  or  foster  child  who  is  an 
eligible  individual  living  with  an  adult  in  a 
regular  parent-child  relationship. 

(B)  Disabled  child— A  child  includes  an 
unmarried  dependent  eligible  individual  re- 
gardless of  age  who  is  incapable  of  self-sup- 
port because  of  mental  or  physical  disability 
which  existed  before  age  21. 

(C)  Certain  3-generation  families.— A 
child  includes  the  grandchild  of  an  individ- 
ual, if  the  parent  of  the  grandchild  is  a  child 
and  the  parent  and  grandchild  are  living 
with  the  grandparent. 

(D)  Treatment  of  emancipated  minors 
and  married  individuals.— An  emancipated 
minor  or  married  individual  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  child. 

(0  Additional  Rules.— The  Board  shall 
provide  for  such  additional  exceptions  and 
special  rules,  including  rules  relating  to — 

(1)  families  in  which  members  are  not  re- 
siding in  the  same  f  rea, 

(2)  the  treatment  of  individuals  who  are 
under  19  years  of  age  and  who  are  not  a  de- 
pendent of  an  eligible  individual,  and 

(3)  changes  in  family  composition  occur- 
ring during  a  year. 


as  the  Board  finds  appropriate. 

SEC.  1012.  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  FAMILIES. 

(a)  TREATME.NT  OF  MEDICARE-ELIGIBLE  INDI- 
VIDUALS Who  are  Qualified  Employees  or 
Spouses  of  Qualified  Employees.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided, in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  an 
individual  described  in  paragraph  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  2  consecutive  months  in  a  year  (and 
it  is  anticipated  would  be  in  the  following 
month),  the  individual  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  medicare-eligible  individual  under  this 
Act  during  the  following  month  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

(2)  Individual  described.— An  individual 
described  in  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  a 
month  Is  a  medicare-eligible  individual  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)) 
who  is  a  qualifying  employee  or  the  spouse 
or  family  member  of  a  qualifying  employee 
in  the  month. 

(3)  Exception.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  if  the  in- 
dividual described  in  paragraph  (2)  termi- 
nates qualifying  employment  in  the  month 
preceding  the  first  month  in  which  para- 
graph (1)  applies.  The  previous  sentence  shall 
apply  until  with  respect  to  qualifying  em- 
ployment occurring  before  such  first  month. 

(b)  Separate  Treatment  for  Certain 
Groups  of  Individuals.— In  the  case  of  a 
family  that  includes  one  or  more  individuals 
in  a  group  described  in  subsection  (c)— 

(1)  all  the  individuals  in  each  such  group 
within  the  family  shall  be  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate family,  and 

(2)  all  the  individuals  not  described  in  any 
such  group  shall  be  treated  collectively  as  a 
separate  family. 

(c)  Groups  of  Individuals  Described.— 
Each  of  the  following  is  a  group  of  individ- 
uals described  in  this  subsection: 

(1)  AFDC  recipients  (as  defined  In  section 
1902(3)). 

(2)  Disabled  SSI  recipients  (as  deflned  In 
section  1902(13))  . 

(3)  SSI  recipients  who  are  not  disabled  SSI 
recipients. 

(4)  Electing  veterans  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (d)(1)). 

(5)  Active  duty  military  personnel  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (d)(2)). 

(6)  Electing  Indians  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (d)(3)). 

(7)  Prisoners  (as  defined  in  section  1902(26)). 

(d)  Special  Rules.— In  this  Act: 

(1)  Electing  veterans.— 

(A)  Defined. — Subject  to  subparagraph  (B>, 
the  term  "electing  veteran"  means  a  veteran 
who  makes  an  election  to  enroll  with  a 
health  plan  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  under  chapter  18  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code. 

(B)  Family  exception.— Subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  coverage 
under  a  health  plan  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
paragraph if,  for  the  area  in  which  the  elect- 
ing veteran  resides,  such  health  plan  offers 
coverage  to  family  members  of  an  electing 
veteran  and  the  veteran  elects  family  enroll- 
ment under  such  plan  (instead  of  Individual 
enrollment). 

(2)  Active  duty  military  personnel.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B),  the  term  "active  duty  military  person- 
nel" means  an  individual  on  active  duty  in 
the  Uniformed  Services  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  Exception.— If  an  individual  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  elects  family  coverage 
under  section  1073a(dHl)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  then  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection 
(c)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such  cov- 
erage. 

(3)  Electing  Indians.— 
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(A.I  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagrraph 
(B).  the  term  "electing  Indian"  means  an  eli- 
grible  individual  who  makes  an  election 
under  section  8302(b)  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Family  elecuon  for  all  individuals 
ELIGIBLE  TO  ELECT.— No  such  election  shall  be 
made  with  respect  to  an  individual  in  a  fam- 
ily (as  defined  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion) unless  such  election  Is  made  for  all  eli- 
gible Individuals  (described  in  section 
8302(a))  who  are  family  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

(4)  Multiple  choice— Eligible  Individuals 
who  are  permitted  to  elect  coverage  under 
more  than  one  health  plan  or  program  re- 
ferred to  in  this  subsection  may  elect  which 
of  such  plans  or  programs  will  be  the  appli- 
cable health  plan  under  this  Act. 

(e)  QuAUFYiNO  Students.- 

(1)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  a  qualifying 
student  (described  In  paragraph  (2)).  the  Indi- 
vidual may  elect  to  enroll  in  a  regional  alli- 
ance health  plan  offered  by  the  regional  alli- 
ance for  the  area  in  which  the  school  is  lo- 
cated. 

(2)  Qualifying  student —In  paragraph  (1). 
the  term  "qualifying  student"  means  an  in- 
dividual who — 

(A)  but  for  this  subsection  would  receive 
coverage  under  a  health  plan  as  a  child  of  an- 
other person,  and 

(B)  is  a  full-time  student  at  a  school  in  an 
alliance  area  that  Is  different  from  the  alli- 
ance area  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  corporate  alli- 
ance, such  coverage  area  as  the  Board  may 
specify)  providing  the  coverage  described  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

(3)  Payment  rules.- 

(A)  Continued  treatment  as  pamily.— Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B).  noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  payment  liabilities  between 
families  and  health  alliances  or  between 
health  alliances  and  health  plans. 

(B)  Transfer  payment.— In  the  case  of  an 
election  under  paragraph  (1).  the  health  plan 
described  in  paragraph  (2KA)  shall  make 
payment  to  the  health  plan  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  in  accordance  with  rules  speci- 
fied by  the  Board. 

(f)  Spouses  Living  in  Different  Aluance 
Areas.- The  Board  shall  provide  for  such 
special  rules  In  applying  this  Act  in  the  case 
of  a  couple  in  which  the  spouses  reside  in  dif- 
ferent alliance  areas  as  the  Board  finds  ap- 
propriate. 

SEC.  lOlS.  MULTIPLE  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATIONS. 

(a)  Multiple  Employment  of  an  Individ- 
ual.—In  the  case  of  an  individual  who— 

(IKA)  is  not  married  or  (B)  is  married  and 
whose  spouse  is  not  a  qualifying  employee 
(as  defined  In  section  612KCM1)). 

(2)  Is  not  a  child,  and 

(3)  who  Is  a  qualifying  employee  both  of  a 
regional  alliance  employer  and  of  a  cor- 
porate alliance  employer  (or  of  2  corporate 
alliance  employers). 

the  Individual  may  elect  the  applicable 
health  plan  to  be  either  a  regional  alliance 
health  plan  (for  the  alliance  area  in  which 
the  individual  resides)  or  a  corporate  alli- 
ance health  plan  (for  an  employer  employing 
the  Individual). 

(b)  Multiple  Employment  Within  a  Fam- 
ily— 

(1)  Married  couple  with  EMPLOYMEa^T  with 
A  regional  alliance  employer  and  with  a 
corporate  alliance  employer.— In  the  case 
of  a  married  individual — 

(A)  who  Is  a  qualifying  employee  of  a  re- 
gional alliance  employer  and  whose  spouse  Is 
an  qualifying  employee  of  a  corporate  alli- 
ance employer,  or 

(B)  who  Is  a  qualifying  employee  of  a  cor- 
porate alliance  employer  and  whose  spouse  Is 
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an  qualifying  employee  of  a  regional  alliance 
employer. 

the  individual  and  the  individual's  spouse 
may  elect  the  applicable  health  plan  to  be  ei- 
ther a  regional  alliance  health  plan  (for  the 
alliance  area  In  which  the  couple  resides)  or 
a  corporate  alliance  health  plan  (for  an  em- 
ployer employing  the  individual  or  the 
spouse). 

(2)  Married  couple  wrrn  different  cor- 
porate alliance  employers.— In  the  case  of 
a  married  Individual- 

(A)  who  is  a  qualifying  employee  of  a  cor- 
porate alliance  employer,  and 

(B)  whose  spouse  is  a  qualifying  employee 
of  a  different  corporate  alliance  employer, 
the  individual  and  the  Individuals  spouse 
may  elect  the  applicable  health  plan  to  be  a 
corporate  alliance  health  plan  for  an  em- 
ployer employing  either  the  individual  or 
the  spouse. 

SEC.  lou.  treatment  of  residents  of  states 
with     statewide     single-payer 

SYSTEMa 

(a)  Universal  CtovERAOE.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  previous  provisions  of  this  title,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  part  2  of  subtitle  C.  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  resides  In  a  State 
that  has  a  Statewide  single-payer  system 
under  section  1223,  universal  coverage  shall 
be  provided  consistent  with  section  1222(3). 

(b)  Individual  Responsibilities.- In  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  resides  In  a  single- 
payer  State,  the  responsibilities  of  such  indi- 
vidual under  such  system  shall  supersede  the 
obligations  of  the  individual  under  section 
1002. 

Subtitle  B — BeneflU 

PART  1— COMPREHENSIVE  BENEFIT 

PACKAGE 

SEC.  not.  provision  of  comprehensive  ben- 
efits by  plans. 

(a)  In  General.- The  comprehensive  bene- 
fit package  shall  consist  of  the  following 
Items  and  services  (as  described  in  part  2). 
subject  to  the  cost  sharing  requirements  de- 
scribed In  part  3,  the  exclusions  described  in 
part  4,  and  the  duties  and  authority  of  the 
National  Health  Board  described  in  part  5: 

(1)  Hospital  services  (described  In  section 
1111). 

(2)  Services  of  health  professionals  (de- 
scribed in  section  1112). 

(3)  Emergency  and  ambulatory  medical 
and  surgical  services  (described  in  section 
1113). 

(4)  Clinical  preventive  services  (described 
in  section  1114). 

(5)  Mental  health  and  substance  abuse 
services  (described  In  section  1115). 

(6)  Family  planning  services  and  services 
for  pregnant  women  (described  in  section 
1116). 

(7)  Hospice  care  (described  in  section  1117). 

(8)  Home  health  care  (described  in  section 
1118). 

(9)  Extended  care  services  (described  in 
section  1119). 

(10)  Ambulance  services  (described  In  sec- 
tion 1120). 

(11)  Outpatient  laboratory,  radiology,  and 
diagnostic  services  (described  in  section 
1121). 

(12)  Outpatient  prescription  drugs  and 
blologlcals  (described  in  section  1122). 

(13)  Outpatient  rehabilitation  services  (de- 
scribed in  section  1123). 

(14)  Durable  medical  equipment  and  pros- 
thetic and  orthotic  devices  (described  in  sec- 
tion 1124). 

(15)  Vision  care  (described  In  section  1125). 

(16)  Dental  care  (described  in  section  1126). 

(17)  Health  education  classes  (described  in 
section  1127). 
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(18)  Investigational  treatments  (described 
in  section  1128). 

(b)  No  Other  Limitations  or  Cost  Shar- 
ing.—The  items  and  services  in  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  duration  or  scope  limitation  or 
any  deductible,  copayment,  or  coinsurance 
amount  that  is  not  required  or  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  Health  Plan.— Unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subtitle,  for  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  term  "health  plan"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  1400. 

PART  a— DESCRIPTION  OF  ITEMS  AND 
SERVICES  COVERED 

SEC.  Mil.  hospital  SERVICES. 

(a)  Coverage.— The  hospital  services  de- 
scribed In  this  section  are  the  following 
items  and  services: 

(1)  Inpatient  hospital  services. 

(2)  Outpatient  hospital  services. 

(3)  24-hour  a  day  hospital  emergency  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  Limitation.— The  hospital  services  de- 
scribed in  this  section  do  not  Include  hos- 
pital services  provided  for  the  treatment  of  a 
mental  or  substance  abuse  disorder  (which 
are  subject  to  section  1115),  except  for  medi- 
cal detoxification  as  required  for  the  man- 
agement of  medical  conditions  associated 
with  withdrawal  from  alcohol  or  drugs 
(which  Is  not  covered  under  such  section). 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title: 

(1)  Hospital— The  term  "hospital"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  1861(e)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  except  that  such 
term  shall  Include — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Item  or  service  pro- 
vided to  an  individual  whose  applicable 
health  plan  is  specified  pursuant  to  section 
1004(b)(1).  a  facility  of  the  uniformed  services 
under  title  10.  United  States  Code,  that  Is 
primarily  engaged  In  providing  services  to 
Inpatients  that  are  equivalent  to  the  services 
provided  by  a  hospital  defined  In  section 
1861(e): 

(B)  In  the  case  of  an  item  or  service  pro- 
vided to  an  Individual  whose  applicable 
health  plan  is  specified  pursuant  to  section 
10O4(bK2),  a  facility  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  that  is  primarily 
engaged  in  providing  services  to  inpatients 
that  are  equivalent  to  the  services  provided 
by  a  hospital  defined  in  section  1861(e);  and 

(C)  In  the  case  of  an  item  or  service  pro- 
vided to  an  individual  whose  applicable 
health  plan  Is  specified  pursuant  to  section 
1004(b)(3).  a  facility  operated  by  the  Indian 
Health  Service  that  is  primarily  engaged  in 
providing  services  to  inpatients  that  are 
equivalent  to  the  services  provided  by  a  hos- 
pital defined  In  section  1861(e). 

(2)  Inpatient  hospital  services— The 
term  "Inpatient  hospital  services"  means 
items  and  services  described  in  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (3)  of  section  1861(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  when  provided  to  an  inpatient 
of  a  hospital.  The  National  Health  Board 
shall  specify  those  health  professional  serv- 
ices described  in  section  1112  that  shall  be 
treated  as  Inpatient  hospital  services  when 
provided  to  an  Inpatient  of  a  hospital. 

SBC.  nil.  SERVICES  OF  HEALTH  PROFES- 
SIONALS. 

(a)  (X)VERAGE.— The  Items  and  services  de- 
scribed In  this  section  are — 

(1)  lni>atient  and  outpatient  health  profes- 
sional services.  Including  consultations,  that 
are  provided  in — 

(A)  a  home,  office,  or  other  ambulatory 
care  setting:  or 

(B)  an  Institutional  setting;  and 
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(2)  services  and  supplies  (including  drugs 
and  blologlcals  which  cannot  be  self-admin- 
istered) furnished  as  an  incident  to  such 
health  professional  services,  of  kinds  which 
are  commonly  furnished  in  the  office  of  a 
health  professional  and  are  commonly  either 
rendered  without  charge  or  included  in  the 
bill  of  such  professional. 

(b)  Limitation.— The  Items  and  services  de- 
scribed In  this  section  do  not  Include  items 
or  services  that  are  described  in  any  other 
section  of  this  part.  An  Item  or  service  that 
is  described  in  section  1114  but  is  not  pro- 
vided consistent  with  a  periodicity  schedule 
for  such  Item  or  service  specified  in  such  sec- 
tion or  iinder  section  1153  may  be  covered 
under  this  section  if  the  item  or  service  oth- 
erwise meets  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Definitions.— Unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  for  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Health  Professional.— The  term 
"health  professional"  means  an  individual 
who  provides  health  professional  services. 

(2)  Health  Professional  Services— The 
term  "health  professional  services"  means 
professional  services  that — 

(A)  are  lawfully  provided  by  a  physician:  or 

(B)  would  be  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
if  provided  by  a  physician,  but  are  provided 
by  another  person  who  is  legally  authorized 
to  provide  such  services  in  the  State  in 
which  the  services  are  provided. 

SEC.  1113.  emergency  AND  AMBULATORY  MEDI- 
CAL AND  SURGICAL  SERVICES. 

The  emergency  and  ambulatory  medical 
and  surgical  services  described  in  this  sec- 
tion are  the  following  items  and  services  pro- 
vided by  a  health  facility  that  is  not  a  hos- 
pital and  that  is  legally  authorized  to  pro- 
vide the  services  In  the  State  In  which  they 
are  provided: 

(1)  24-hour  a  day  emergency  services. 

(2)  Ambulatory  medical  and  surgical  serv- 
ices. 

SEC.  1114.  CLINICAL  PREVENTIVE  SERVICES. 

(a)  Coverage.— The  clinical  preventive 
services  described  in  this  section  are — 

(1)  an  Item  or  service  for  high  risk  popu- 
lations (as  defined  by  the  National  Health 
Board)  that  is  specified  and  defined  by  the 
Board  under  section  1153,  but  only  when  the 
Item  or  service  is  provided  consistent  with 
any  periodicity  schedule  for  the  item  or  serv- 
ice promulgated  by  the  Board; 

(2)  except  as  modified  by  the  National 
Health  Board  under  section  1153.  an  age-ap- 
propriate immunization,  test,  or  clinician 
visit  specified  In  one  of  subsections  (b) 
through  (h)  that  is  provided  consistent  with 
any  periodicity  schedule  for  the  item  or  serv- 
ice specified  In  the  applicable  subsection  or 
by  the  National  Health  Board  under  section 
1153;  and 

(3)  an  Immunization,  test,  or  clinician  visit 
that  is  provided  to  an  individual  during  an 
age  range  other  than  the  age  range  for  such 
Immunization,  test,  or  clinician  visit  that  is 
specified  in  one  of  subsections  (b)  through 
(h).  but  only  when  provided  consistent  with 
any  requirements  for  such  immunizations, 
tests,  and  clinician  visits  established  by  the 
National  Health  Board  under  section  1153. 

(b)  Individuals  Under  3.— For  an  individ- 
ual under  3  years  of  age: 

(1)  Immunizations.— The  immunizations 
specified  In  this  subsection  are  age-appro- 
priate immunizations  for  the  following  ill- 
nesses: 

(A)  Diphtheria. 

(B)  Tetanus. 

(C)  Pertussis. 

(D)  Polio. 

(E)  Haemophilus  influenzae  type  B. 
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(F)  Measles. 

(G)  Mumps. 
(H)  Rubella. 

(1)  Hepatitis  B. 

(2)  Tests.— The  tests  specified  In  this  sub- 
section are  as  follows: 

(A)  1  hematocrit. 

(B)  2  blood  tests  to  screen  for  blood  lead 
levels  for  individuals  who  are  at  risk  for  lead 
exposure. 

(3)  Clinician  visits.— The  clinician  visits 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  1  clinician 
visit  for  an  individual  who  is  newborn  and  7 
other  clinician  visits. 

(c)  Individuals  Age  3  to  5.— For  an  individ- 
ual at  least  3  years  of  age,  but  less  than  6 
years  of  age: 

(1)  Immunizations.— The  Immunizations 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  age-appro- 
priate immunizations  for  the  following  Ill- 
nesses: 

(A)  Diphtheria. 

(B)  Tetanus. 

(C)  Pertussis. 

(D)  Polio. 

(E)  Measles. 

(F)  Mumps. 

(G)  Rubella. 

(2)  Tests —The  tests  specified  in  this  sub- 
section are  1  urinalysis. 

(3)  Clinician  visits.— The  clinician  visits 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  3  clinician 
visits. 

(d)  Individuals  Age  6  to  19.— For  an  Indi- 
vidual at  least  6  years  of  age,  but  less  than 
20  years  of  age: 

(1)  Immunizations.- The  immunizations 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  age-appro- 
priate immunizations  for  the  following  Ill- 
nesses: 

(A)  Tetanus. 

(B)  Diphtheria. 

(2)  Tests.— The  tests  specified  In  this  sub- 
section are  as  follows: 

(A)  Papanicolaou  smears  and  pelvic  exams 
for  females  who  have  reached  chlldbearlng 
age  and  are  at  risk  for  cervical  cancer  every 
3  years,  but — 

(i)  annually  until  3  consecutive  negative 
smears  have  been  obtained;  and 

(ID  annually  for  females  who  are  at  risk  for 
fertility  related  Infectious  illnesses. 

(B)  Annual  screening  for  chlamydia  and 
gonorrhea  for  females  who  have  reached 
chlldbearlng  age  and  are  at  risk  for  fertility 
related  infectious  illnesses. 

(3)  Clinician  visits.— The  clinician  visits 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  5  clinician 
visits. 

(e)  Individuals  age  20  to  39.— For  an  indi- 
vidual at  least  20  years  of  age,  but  less  thaji 
40  years  of  age: 

(1)  Immunizations.— The  immunizations 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  booster  im- 
munizations against  tetanus  and  diphtheria 
every  10  years. 

(2)  Tests.— The  tests  specified  In  this  sub- 
section are  as  follows: 

(A)  Papanicolaou  smears  and  pelvic  exams 
for  females  every  3  years,  but — 

(i)  annually  If  an  abnormal  smear  has  been 
obtained,  until  3  consecutive  negative 
smears  have  been  obtained;  and 

(ID  annually  for  females  who  are  at  risk  for 
fertility  related  Infectious  Illnesses, 

(B)  Annual  screening  for  chlamydia  and 
gonorrhea  for  females  who  are  at  risk  for  fer- 
tility related  infectious  Illnesses. 

(C)  Cholesterol  every  5  years. 

(3)  CUNICLAN  visits.— The  clinician  visits 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  1  clinician 
visit  every  3  years. 

(f)  Individuals  Age  40  to  49.— For  an  Indi- 
vidual at  least  40  years  of  age,  but  less  than 
50  yeai^  of  age: 
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(1)  Immunizations.— The  Immunizations 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  booster  im- 
munizations against  tetanus  and  diphtheria 
every  10  years. 

(2)  Tests —The  tests  specified  in  this  sub- 
section are  as  follows: 

(A)  Papanicolaou  smears  and  pelvic  exams 
for  females  every  2  years,  but — 

(I)  annually  if  an  abnormal  smear  has  been 
obtained,  until  3  consecutive  negative 
smears  have  been  obtained;  and 

(II)  annually  for  females  who  are  at  risk  for 
fertility  related  infectious  Illnesses. 

(B)  Annual  screening  for  chlamydia  and 
gonorrhea  for  females  who  are  at  risk  for  fer- 
tility related  infectious  illnesses. 

(C)  Cholesterol  every  5  years. 

(3)  Clinician  visits.— The  clinician  visits 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  1  clinician 
visit  every  2  years. 

(g)  Individuals  age  50  to  65.— For  an  Indi- 
vidual at  least  50  years  of  age,  but  less  than 
65  years  of  age: 

(1)  Immunizations.— The  immunizations 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  booster  im- 
munizations against  tetanus  and  diphtheria 
every  10  years. 

(2)  Tests.— The  tests  specified  In  this  sub- 
section are  as  follows: 

(A)  Papanicolaou  smears  and  pelvic  exams 
for  females  every  2  years. 

(B)  Mammograms  for  females  every  2 
years. 

(C)  Cholesterol  every  5  years. 

(3)  Clinician  visits.— The  clinician  visits 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  1  clinician 
visit  every  2  years. 

(h)  Individuals  Age  65  or  Older.— For  an 
individual  at  least  65  years  of  age  who  is  en- 
rolled under  a  health  plan: 

(1)  Immunizations.— The  immunizations 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  as  follows: 

(A)  Booster  immunizations  against  tetanus 
and  diphtheria  every  10  years. 

(B)  Age-appropriate  Immunizations  for  the 
following  Illnesses: 

(1)  Influenza. 

(II)  Pneumococcal  invasive  disease. 

(2)  Tests.— The  tests  specified  In  this  sub- 
section are  as  follows: 

(A)  Papanicolaou  smears  and  pelvic  exams 
for  females  who  are  at  risk  for  cervical  can- 
cer every  2  years. 

(B)  Mammograms  for  females  every  2 
years. 

(C)  Cholesterol  every  5  years. 

(3)  Clinician  visits.— The  clinician  visits 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  1  clinician 
visit  every  year. 

(i)  CUNICLAN  Visit.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "clinician  visit"  includes 
the  following  health  professional  services  (as 
defined  In  section  1112(c)): 

(1)  A  complete  medical  history. 

(2)  An  appropriate  physical  examination. 

(3)  Risk  assessment. 

(4)  Targeted  health  advice  and  counseling, 
including  nutrition  counseling. 

(5)  The  administration  of  age-appropriate 
Immunizations  and  tests  specified  in  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (h). 

(j)  Immunizations  and  Tests  Not  adminis- 
tered During  Clinician  Visit.— Notwith- 
standing subsection  (i)(5),  the  clinical  pre- 
ventive services  described  in  this  section  in- 
clude an  immunization  or  test  described  In 
this  section  that  is  administered  to  an  Indi- 
vidual consistent  with  any  periodicity  sched- 
ule for  the  Immunization  or  test  during  the 
age  range  specified  for  the  immunization  or 
test,  and  any  administration  fee  for  such  Im- 
munization or  test,  even  if  the  immunization 
or  test  Is  not  administered  during  a  clinician 
visit. 
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SEC.  1115.  MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE  SERVICES. 

(a)  Coverage— The  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse  services  that  are  described  in 
this  section  are  the  following  items  and  serv- 
ices for  eligible  individuals,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1001(c),  who  satisfy  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements in  subsection  (b): 

(1)  Inpatient  and  residential  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  treatment. 

(2)  Intensive  nonresidential  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  treatment. 

(3)  Outpatient  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  treatment,  including  case  manage- 
ment, screening  and  assessment,  crisis  serv- 
ices, and  collateral  services. 

(b)  Eligibility.— The  eligibility  require- 
ments referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Inpatient,  residential,  nonresiden- 
tial, AND  outpatient  treatme.nt.— An  eligi- 
ble individual  is  eligible  to  receive  coverage 
for  inpatient  and  residential  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  treatment,  intensive 
nonresidential  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  treatment,  or  outpatient  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  treatment  (ex- 
cept case  management  and  collateral  serv- 
ices) if  the  individual— 

(A)  has.  or  has  had  during  the  1-year  period 
preceding  the  date  of  such  treatment,  a 
diagnosable  mental  or  substance  abuse  dis- 
order; and 

(B)  is  experiencing,  or  is  at  significant  risk 
of  experiencing,  functional  impairment  in 
family,  work,  school,  or  community  activi- 
ties. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  individual 
who  hats  a  diagnosable  mental  or  substance 
abuse  disorder,  is  receiving  treatment  for 
such  disorder,  but  does  not  satisfy  the  func- 
tional impairment  criterion  in  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  be  treated  as  satisfying  such  cri- 
terion if  the  individual  would  satisfy  such 
criterion  without  such  treatment. 

(2)  Case  management— An  eligible  individ- 
ual is  eligible  to  receive  coverage  for  case 
management  if— 

(A)  the  health  plan  In  which  the  Individual 
Is  enrolled  has  elected  to  offer  case  manage- 
ment and  determines  that  the  individual 
should  receive  such  services;  and 

(B)  the  individual  is  eligible  to  receive  cov- 
erage for.  and  is  receiving,  outpatient  men- 
tal health  and  substance  abuse  treatment. 

(3)  Screening  and  assessment  and  crisis 
SERVICES— All  eligrtble  individuals  enrolled 
under  a  health  plan  are  eligible  to  receive 
coverage  for  outpatient  mental  health  and 
substance  abuse  treatment  consisting  of 
screening  and  assessment  and  crisis  services. 

(i)  Collateral  services —An  eligible  in- 
dividual Is  eligible  to  receive  coverage  for 
outpatient  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  treatment  consisting  of  collateral 
services  if  the  individual  is  a  family  member 
(as  defined  in  section  1011(b))  of  an  individual 
who  is  receiving  Inpatient  and  residential 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment, intensive  nonresidential  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  treatment,  or 
outpatient  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  treatment. 

(c)  Inpatient  and  Residential  Treat- 
ment.— 

(1)  Definition.- For  purijoses  of  this  sub- 
title, the  term  "Inpatient  and  residential 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment" means  the  Items  and  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 1861(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  when 
provided  with  respect  to  a  diagnosable  men- 
tal or  substance  abuse  disorder  to— 

(A)  an  inpatient  of  a  hospital,  psychiatric 
hospital,  residential  treatment  center,  resi- 
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dential  detoxification  center,  crisis  residen- 
tial program,  or  mental  health  residential 
treatment  prograun;  or 

(B)  a  resident  of  a  therapeutic  family  or 
group  treatment  home  or  community  resi- 
dential treatment  and  recovery  center  for 
substance  abuse. 

The  National  Health  Board  shall  specify 
those  health  professional  services  described 
in  section  1112  that  shall  be  treated  as  inpa- 
tient and  residential  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  when  provided  to 
such  an  inpatient  or  resident. 

(2)  Limitations.— Coverage  for  inpatient 
and  residential  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  treatment  is  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

(A)  Least  restrictive  setting.— Such 
treatment  Is  covered  only  when— 

(I)  provided  to  an  individual  in  the  least  re- 
strictive Inpatient  or  residential  setting  that 
is  effective  and  appropriate  for  the  individ- 
ual; and 

(II)  less  restrictive  intensive  nonresidential 
or  outpatient  treatment  would  be  ineffective 
or  inappropriate. 

(B)  Licensed  faciuty.— Such  treatment  is 
only  covered  when  provided  by  a  facility  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  that  is  legally  au- 
thorized to  provide  the  treatment  in  the 
State  In  which  the  facility  is  located. 

(C)  Day  limits— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(D),  such  treatment  Is  covered  for  each  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  an  episode  of  In- 
(>atient  or  residential  treatment  begins  and 
ending  on  the  date  the  episode  ends,  except 
that,  prior  to  January  1,  2001,  such  treat- 
ment is  not  covered  after  such  an  episode  ex- 
ceeds 30  days  unless  the  individual  receiving 
treatment  poses  a  threat  to  their  own  life  or 
the  life  of  another  individual.  Whether  such 
a  threat  exists  shall  be  determined  by  a 
health  professional  designated  by  the  health 
plan  In  which  the  individual  receiving  treat- 
ment is  enrolled.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, an  episode  of  inpatient  and  residential 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment shall  be  considered  to  begin  on  the  date 
an  Individual  is  admitted  to  a  facility  for 
such  treatment  and  to  end  on  the  date  the 
Individual  is  discharged  from  the  facility. 

(D)  ANNUAL  limit— Prior  to  January  1. 
2001.  such  treatment  In  all  settings  is  subject 
to  an  aggregate  annual  limit  of  60  days. 

(E)  Inpatient  hospital  treatme.nt  for 
SUBSTANCE  ABUSE.- Substance  abuse  treat- 
ment, when  provided  to  an  Inpatient  of  a 
hospital  or  psychiatric  hospital,  is  covered 
under  this  section  only  for  medical  detoxi- 
fication associated  with  withdrawal  from  al- 
cohol or  drugs. 

(d)  INTENSIVE  Nonresidential  Treat- 
ment.— 

(1)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, the  term  "intensive  nonresidential 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment" means  diagnostic  or  therapeutic 
items  or  services  provided  with  respect  to  a 
diagnosable  mental  or  substance  abuse  dis- 
order to  an  Individual— 

(A)  participating  in  a  partial  hospitaliza- 
tion program,  a  day  treatment  program,  a 
psychiatric  rehabilitation  program,  or  an 
ambulatory  detoxification  program;  or 

(B)  receiving  home-based  mental  health 
services  or  behavioral  aide  mental  health 
services. 

The  National  Health  Board  shall  specify 
those  health  professional  services  described 
in  section  1U2  that  shall  be  treated  as  inten- 
sive nonresidential  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  when  provided  to 
such  an  individual. 
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(2)  Limitations.— Coverage  for  intensive 
nonresidential  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  treatment  is  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

(A)  Discretion  of  plan— a  health  plan 
may  cover  intensive  nonresidential  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  treatment  at  its 
discretion. 

(B)  TREATMENT  PURPOSES— Such  treat- 
ment is  covered  only  when  provided— 

(1)  to  avert  the  need  for.  or  as  an  alter- 
native to.  treatment  in  residential  or  Inpa- 
tient settings; 

(ii)  to  facilitate  the  earlier  discharge  of  an 
individual  receiving  inpatient  or  residential 
care; 

(ill)  to  restore  the  functioning  of  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  diagrnosable  mental  health  or 
substance  abuse  disorder;  or 

(iv)  to  assist  the  individual  to  develop  the 
skills  and  gain  access  to  the  support  services 
the  individual  needs  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  functioning  of  the  individual 
within  the  community. 

(C)  ANNUAL  limit.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL -Prior  to  January  1,  2001, 
such  treatment  in  all  settings  is  subject  to 
an  aggregate  annual  limit  of  120  days. 

(ii)  Relationship  to  other  annual  lim- 
its.—For  each  2  days  of  Intensive  nonresi- 
dential mental  health  and  substance  abuse 
treatment  provided  to  an  individual,  the 
number  of  treatment  days  available  to  the 
individual  before  the  annual  aggregate  limit 
on  inpatient  and  residential  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  treatment  described  in 
subsection  (cK2)(D>  is  exceeded  shall  be  re- 
duced by  1  day.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  after  an  individual  has  received  60 
days  of  intensive  nonresidential  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  treatment  In  a 
year. 

(ill)  Additional  days.— A  maximum  of  60 
additional  days  of  intensive  nonresidential 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment may  be  provided  to  an  individual  if  a 
health  professional  designated  by  the  health 
plan  in  which  the  individual  receiving  treat- 
ment is  enrolled  determines  that  such  addi- 
tional treatment  is  medically  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

(D)  Out-of-pocket  maximum.— Prior  to 
January  1,  2001,  expenses  for  intensive  non- 
residential mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  treatment  that  an  individual  Incurs 
prior  to  satisfying  a  deductible  applicable  to 
such  treatment,  and  copayments  and  coin- 
surance paid  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  individual 
for  such  treatment,  that  substitute  for  inpa- 
tient and  residential  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  (up  to  60  days)  may 
be  applied  toward  the  annual  out-of-pocket 
limit  on  cost  sharing  under  any  cost  sharing 
schedule  described  in  part  3  of  this  subtitle. 

(e)  Outpatient  Treatment.— 

(1)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, the  term  "outpatient  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  treatment"  means  the 
following  services  provided  with  respect  to  a 
diagnosable  mental  or  substance  abuse  dis- 
order in  an  outpatient  setting: 

(A)  Screening  and  assessment. 

(B)  Diagnosis. 

(C)  Medical  management. 

(D)  Substance  abuse  counseling  and  relapse 
prevention. 

(E)  Crisis  services. 

(F)  Somatic  treatment  services. 

(G)  Psychotherapy. 
(H)  Case  management. 

(1)  Collateral  services. 

(2)  Limitations.— Coverage  for  outpatient 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment is  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 
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(A)  Health  professional  services— Such 
treatment  is  covered  only  when  it  con- 
stitutes health  professional  services  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1112(c)(2)). 

(B)  Substance  abuse  counseling.— Sub- 
stance abuse  counseling  and  relapse  preven- 
tion is  covered  only  when  provided  by  a  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  provider  who — 

(i)  is  legally  authorized  to  provide  such 
services  in  the  State  in  which  the  services 
are  provided;  and 

(11)  provides  no  items  or  services  other 
than  substance  abuse  counseling  and  relapse 
prevention,  medical  management,  or  labora- 
tory and  diagnostic  tests  for  individuals  with 
substance  abuse  disorders. 

(C)  Annual  limits.— 

(I)  Pychotherapy  and  collateral  serv- 
ices.—Prior  to  January  1.  2001.  psycho- 
therapy and  collateral  services  are  subject  to 
annual  limits  of  30  visits  for  each  type  of 
service.  Additional  visits  may  be  covered,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  health  plan  in  which 
the  Individual  receiving  treatment  is  en- 
rolled, to  prevent  hospitalization  or  to  facili- 
tate earlier  hospital  release,  for  which  the 
annual  aggregate  limit  on  inpatient  and  resi- 
dential mental  health  and  substance  abuse 
treatment  described  in  subsection  (c)(2)(D) 
shall  be  reduced  by  1  day  for  each  4  visits. 

(II)  Substance  abuse.— At  the  discretion  of 
the  health  plan  in  which  an  individual  re- 
ceiving outpatient  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment is  enrolled,  the  annual  aggregate  limit 
on  inpatient  and  residential  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  treatment  described  in 
subsection  (c)(2)(D)  may  be  reduced  by  1  day 
for  each  4  outpatient  visits  Within  12 
months  after  Inpatient  and  residential  treat- 
ment or  intensive  nonresidential  treatment. 
30  visits  In  group  therapy  shall  be  covered 
for  substance  abuse  counseling  and  relapse 
prevention.  For  Individuals  who  were  not  ini- 
tially treated  in  an  inpatient,  residential,  or 
intensive  nonresidential  setting,  additional 
visits  shall  be  covered  for  which  the  annual 
aggregate  limit  on  inpatient  and  residential 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment described  in  subsection  (c)(2)(D)  shall 
be  reduced  by  1  day  for  each  4  visits. 

(D)  Out-of-pocket  maximum— Prior  to 
January  1,  2001,  expenses  for  outpatient  men- 
tal health  and  substance  abuse  treatment 
that  an  Individual  incurs  prior  to  satisfying 
a  deductible  applicable  to  such  treatment, 
and  copayments  and  coinsurance  paid  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  individual  for  such  treat- 
ment, may  not  be  applied  toward  any  annual 
out-of-pocket  limit  on  cost  sharing  under 
any  cost  sharing  schedule  described  in  part  3 
of  this  subtitle. 

(E)  Detoxification— Outpatient  detoxi- 
fication shall  be  provided  only  in  the  context 
of  a  treatment  program.  If  the  first  detoxi- 
fication treatment  is  unsuccessful,  subse- 
quent treatments  are  covered  if  a  health  pro- 
fessional designated  by  the  health  plan  in 
which  the  individual  receiving  treatment  is 
enrolled  determines  that  there  is  a  substan- 
tial chance  of  success. 

(f)  Other  Definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle: 

(1)  Case  management.— The  term  'case 
management"  means  services  that  assist  in- 
dividuals In  gaining  access  to  needed  medi- 
cal, social,  educational,  and  other  services. 

(2)  Diagnosable  mental  or  substance 
abuse  disorder.- The  term  "diagnosable 
mental  or  substance  abuse  disorder"  means  a 
disorder  that  is  listed  in  any  authoritative 
text  specifying  diagnostic  criteria  for  mental 
or  substance  abuse  disorders  that  is  identi- 
fied by  the  National  Health  Board. 

(3)  Psychiatric  hospital.— The  term  "isy- 
chlatric   hospital"    has   the   meaning   given 


such  term  in  section  1861(0  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  except  that  such  term  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  an  item  or  service  pro- 
vided to  an  individual  whose  applicable 
health  plan  is  specified  pursuant  to  section 
1004(b)(1),  a  facility  of  the  uniformed  services 
under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  that  Is  en- 
gaged in  providing  services  to  inpatients 
that  are  equivalent  to  the  services  provided 
by  a  psychiatric  hospital; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  item  or  service  pro- 
vided to  an  individual  whose  applicable 
health  plan  is  specified  pursuant  to  section 
1004(b)(2),  a  facility  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  that  Is  engaged  in 
providing  services  to  Inpatients  that  are 
equivalent  to  the  services  provided  by  a  psy- 
chiatric hospital;  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  an  Item  or  service  pro- 
vided to  an  individual  whose  applicable 
health  plan  is  specified  pursuant  to  section 
1004(b)(3),  a  facility  operated  by  the  Indian 
Health  Service  that  is  engaged  in  providing 
services  to  inpatients  that  are  equivalent  to 
the  services  provided  by  a  psychiatric  hos- 
pital. 

SEC.     1U6.    family    planning    SERVICES    AND 
SERVICES  FOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN. 

The  services  described  in  this  section  are 
the  following  items  and  services: 

(1)  Voluntary  family  planning  services. 

(2)  Contraceptive  devices  that — 

(A)  may  only  be  dispensed  upon  prescrip- 
tion; and 

(B)  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  under 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

(3)  Services  for  pregnant  women. 

SEC.  1117.  HOSPICE  CARE. 

The  hospice  care  described  in  this  section 
is  the  items  and  services  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1861(dd)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  as  defined  In  paragraphs  (2).  (3), 
and  (4)(A)  of  such  section  (with  the  exception 
of  paragraph  (2)(A)(lll)),  except  that  all  ref- 
erences to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  such  paragraphs  shall  be 
treated  as  references  to  the  National  Health 
Board. 

SEC.  1118.  HOME  HEALTH  CARE. 

(a)  Coverage.— The  home  health  care  de- 
scribed In  this  section  is — 

(1)  the  Items  and  services  described  in  sec- 
tion 1861(m)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

(2)  home  infusion  drug  therapy  services  de- 
scribed in  section  1861(11)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  added  by  section  2006). 

(b)  Limitations.— Coveraige  for  home 
health  care  is  subject  to  the  following  limi- 
tations: 

(1)  Inpatient  treatment  alternative.— 
Such  care  is  covered  only  as  an  alternative 
to  inpatient  treatment  in  a  hospital,  skilled 
nursing  facility,  or  rehabilitation  facility 
after  an  illness  or  injury. 

(2)  Reevaluation.— At  the  end  of  each  60- 
day  period  of  home  health  care,  the  need  for 
continued  care  shall  be  reevaluated  by  the 
person  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  home  health  care.  Additional  peri- 
ods of  care  are  covered  only  if  such  person 
determines  that  the  requirement  In  para- 
graph (1)  is  satisfied. 

SEC.  1 1  IB.  ESCTENDED  CARE  SERVICES. 

(a)  Coverage.— The  extended  care  services 
described  in  this  section  are  the  items  and 
services  described  in  section  1861(h)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  when  provided  to  an  In- 
patient of  a  skilled  nursing  facility  or  a  re- 
habilitation facility. 

(b)  Limitations. — Coverage  for  extended 
care  services  is  subject  to  the  following  limi- 
tations: 


(1)  Hospital  alternative.— Such  services 
are  covered  only  as  an  alternative  to  inpa- 
tient treatment  in  a  hospital  after  an  illness 
or  Injury. 

(2)  ANNUAL  LIMIT —Such  services  are  sub- 
ject to  an  aggregate  annual  limit  of  100  days. 

(c)  Definitions. —For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title: 

(1)  Rehabilitation  faciuty.— The  term 
"rehabilitation  facility"  means  an  Institu- 
tion (or  a  distinct  part  of  an  institution) 
which  is  established  and  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  diagnostic,  therapeutic, 
and  rehabilitation  services  to  individuals  for 
rehabilitation  from  Illness  or  Injury. 

(2)  Skilled  nihising  facility.— The  term 
"skilled  nursing  facility"  means  an  Institu- 
tion (or  a  distinct  part  of  an  institution) 
which  is  primarily  engaged  in  providing  to 
residents— 

(A)  skilled  nursing  care  and  related  serv- 
ices for  residents  who  require  medical  or 
nursing  care;  or 

(B)  rehabilitation  services  to  residents  for 
rehabilitation  from  illness  or  Injury. 

SEC,  1 1X0.  AMBULANCE  SERVICES. 

(a)  COVERAGE.— The  ambulance  services  de- 
scribed In  this  section  are  the  following 
items  and  services: 

(1)  Ground  transportation  by  ambulance. 

(2)  Air  transportation  by  an  aircraft 
equipped  for  transporting  an  Injured  or  sick 
individual. 

(3)  Water  transportation  by  a  vessel 
equipped  for  transporting  an  Injured  or  sick 
Individual. 

(b)  Limitations. — Coverage  for  ambulance 
services  is  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions: 

(1)  Medical  indication.— Ambulance  serv- 
ices are  covered  only  in  cases  In  which  the 
use  of  an  ambulance  Is  indicated  by  the  med- 
ical condition  of  the  individual  concerned. 

(2)  AIR  transport —Air  transportation  is 
covered  only  in  cases  in  which  there  Is  no 
other  method  of  transportation  or  where  the 
use  of  another  method  of  transportation  is 
contra-Indicated  by  the  medical  condition  of 
the  Individual  concerned. 

(3)  Water  transport.— Water  transpor- 
tation is  covered  only  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  other  method  of  transportation  or 
where  the  use  of  another  method  of  transpor- 
tation is  contra-indicated  by  the  medical 
condition  of  the  individual  concerned. 

SEC.    1111.   outpatient  laboratory,   RADIOL- 
OGY, AND  DIAGNOSTIC  SERVICES. 

The  items  and  services  described  in  this 
section  are  laboratory,  radiology,  and  diag- 
nostic services  provided  upon  prescription  to 
individuals  who  are  not  inpatients  of  a  hos- 
pital, hospice,  skilled  nursing  facility,  or  re- 
habilitation facility. 

SEC.    1121.   OUTPATIKVT   PRESCRIPTION    DRUGS 
AND  BIOLOGICALS. 

(a)  (Coverage.- The  items  described  in  this 
section  are  the  following: 

(1)  Covered  outpatient  drugs  described  In 
section  1861(t)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  2001(b))— 

(A)  except  that,  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  medically  accepted  Indication  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  a  covered  outpatient 
drug  includes  any  use  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
for  the  drug,  and  Includes  another  use  of  the 
drug  if— 

(1)  the  drug  has  been  approved  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration;  and 

(ii)  such  use  is  supported  by  one  or  more 
citations  which  are  Included  (or  approved  for 
inclusion)  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
compendia:  the  American  Hospital  For- 
mulary Service-Drug  Information,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  Drug  Evaluations. 
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the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia-Drug  In- 
formation, and  other  authoritative  compen- 
dia as  identiHed  by  the  National  Health 
Board,  unless  the  Board  has  determined  that 
the  use  is  not  medically  appropriate  or  the 
use  is  identified  as  not  indicated  in  one  or 
more  such  compendia;  or 

(iii)  such  use  is  medically  accepted  based 
on  supportive  clinical  evidence  in  peer  re- 
viewed medical  literature  appearing  in  publi- 
cations which  have  been  identified  for  pur- 
poses of  this  clause  by  the  Board:  and 

(B)  notwithstanding  any  exclusion  from 
coverage  that  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
such  a  drug  under  title  XVIII  of  such  Act 
pursuant  to  section  1862(a)(18)  of  such  Act. 

(2)  Blood  clotting  factors  when  provided  on 
an  outpatient  basis. 

(b)  Revision  of  Compendu  List.— The  Na- 
tional Health  Board  may  revise  the  list  of 
compendia  in  subsection  (aXlMAKil)  des- 
ignated as  appropriate  for  identifying  medi- 
cally accepted  indications  for  drugs. 

(c)  Bux)D  CLOTTINO  FACTORS.— For  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  term  "blood  clotting  fac- 
tors" has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  1861(8K2)<I)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

SEC.  n».  OUTPATIENT  REHABILITATION  SERV- 
ICE& 

(a)  Coverage.- The  outpatient  rehabilita- 
tion services  described  in  this  section  are — 

(1)  outpatient  occupational  therapy; 

(2)  outpatient  physical  therapy;  and 

(3)  outpatient  speech  pathology  services 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  or  restoring 
speech. 

(b)  Limitations.— Coverage  for  outpatient 
rehabilitation  services  is  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

(1)  Restoration  of  CAPAcmr  or  minimiza- 
tion OF  limitations.- Such  services  include 
only  items  or  services  used  to  restore  func- 
tional capacity  or  minimize  limitations  on 
physical  sund  cognitive  functions  as  a  result 
of  an  illness  or  Injury. 

(2)  Reevaluation.— At  the  end  of  each  60- 
day  period  of  outpatient  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, the  need  for  continued  services  shall  be 
reevaluated  by  the  person  who  is  primarily 
responsible  for  providing  the  services.  Addi- 
tional periods  of  services  are  covered  only  If 
such  person  determines  that  functioning  is 
improving. 

sec  IIM.  durable  medical  EQUIPMENT  AND 
PROSTHETIC  AND  ORTHOTIC  DE- 
VICES. 

(a)  Coverage.— The  items  and  services  de- 
scribed in  this  section  are— 

(1)  durable  medical  equipment,  including 
accessories  and  supplies  necessary  for  repair 
and  maintenance  of  such  equipment; 

(2)  prosthetic  devices  (other  than  dental) 
which  replace  all  or  part  of  the  function  of 
an  internal  body  organ  (Including  colostomy 
bags  and  supplies  directly  related  to  colos- 
tomy care),  including  replacement  of  such 
devices: 

(3)  accessories  and  supplies  which  are  used 
directly  with  a  prosthetic  device  to  achieve 
the  therapeutic  benefits  of  the  prosthesis  or 
to  assure  the  proper  functioning  of  the  de- 
vice: 

(4)  leg,  arm,  back,  and  neck  braces: 

(5)  artificial  legs,  arms,  and  eyes,  including 
replacements  if  required  because  of  a  change 
in  the  patient's  physical  condition:  and 

(6)  fitting  and  training  for  use  of  the  items 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5). 

(b)  Limitation.— An  item  or  service  de- 
scribed In  this  section  is  covered  only  if  it 
improves  functional  ability  or  prevents  fur- 
ther deterioration  in  function. 

(c)  Durable  Medical  Equipment.— For 
purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term  "durable 
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medical  equipment"  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  in  section  1861(n)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

SEC.  113S.  VISION  CARE. 

(a)  Coverage— The  vision  care  described 
In  this  section  is  diagnosis  and  treatment  for 
defects  in  vision. 

(b)  Limitation.— Eyeglasses  and  contact 
lenses  are  covered  only  for  Individuals  less 
than  18  years  of  age. 

SEC.  1116.  DENTAL  CARE. 

(a)  Coverage —The  dental  care  described 
in  this  section  is  the  following: 

(1)  Emergency  dental  treatment,  including 
simple  extractions,  for  acute  infections, 
bleeding,  and  injuries  to  natural  teeth  and 
oral  structures  for  conditions  requiring  im- 
mediate attention  to  prevent  risks  to  life  or 
significant  medical  complications,  as  speci- 
fied by  the  National  Health  Board. 

(2)  Prevention  and  diagnosis  of  dental  dis- 
ease, including  oral  dental  examinations, 
radiographs,  dental  sealants,  fluoride  appli- 
cation, and  dental  prophylaxis. 

(3)  Treatment  of  dental  disease.  Including 
routine  fillings,  prosthetics  for  genetic  de- 
fects, periodontal  maintenance,  and 
endodontic  services. 

(4)  Space  maintenance  procedures  to  pre- 
vent orthodontic  complications. 

(5)  Interceptive  orthodontic  treatment  to 
prevent  severe  malocclusion. 

(b)  Limitations.- Coverage  for  dental  care 
is  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

(1)  Prevention  and  diagnosis.— Prior  to 
January  1.  2001,  the  items  and  services  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aK2)  are  covered  only 
for  individuals  less  than  18  years  of  age.  On 
or  after  such  date,  such  itenns  and  services 
are  covered  for  all  eligible  individuals  en- 
rolled under  a  health  plan,  except  that  den- 
tal sealants  are  not  covered  for  individuals 
18  years  of  age  or  older. 

(2)  Treatment  of  dental  disease.- Prior 
to  January  1.  2001,  the  items  and  services  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aHS)  are  covered  only 
for  individuals  less  than  18  years  of  age.  On 
or  after  such  date,  such  items  and  services 
are  covered  for  all  eligible  Individuals  en- 
rolled under  a  health  plan,  except  that 
endodontic  services  are  not  covered  for  indi- 
viduals 18  years  of  age  or  older. 

(3)  Space  maintenance.— The  items  and 
services  described  in  subsection  (a)(4)  are 
covered  only  for  individuals  at  least  3  years 
of  age,  but  less  than  13  years  of  age  and— 

(A)  are  limited  to  posterior  teeth: 

(B)  involve  maintenance  of  a  space  or 
spaces  for  permanent  posterior  teeth  that 
would  otherwise  be  prevented  from  normal 
eruption  if  the  space  were  not  maintained: 
and 

(C)  do  not  Include  a  space  maintainer  that 
is  placed  within  6  months  of  the  expected 
eruption  of  the  permanent  posterior  tooth 
concerned. 

(4)  Interceptive  orthodontic  treat- 
ment.—Prior  to  January  1,  2001,  the  items 
and  services  described  in  subsection  (a)(5) 
are  not  covered.  On  or  after  such  date,  such 
Items  and  services  are  covered  only  for  indi- 
viduals at  least  6  years  of  age,  but  less  than 
12  years  of  age. 

SEC.  iin.  health  education  classes. 

(a)  Coverage.— Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
the  items  and  services  described  in  this  sec- 
tion are  health  education  and  training  class- 
es to  encourage  the  reduction  of  behavioral 
risk  factors  and  to  promote  healthy  activi- 
ties. Such  education  and  training  classes 
may  Include  smoking  cessation,  nutrition 
counseling,  stress  management,  support 
groups,  and  physical  training  classes. 
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(b)  Discretion  of  Plan.— a  health  plan 
may  offer  education  and  training  classes  at 
its  discretion. 

(c)  Construction.— This  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  include  or  limit  education  or 
training  that  is  provided  in  the  course  of  the 
delivery  of  health  professional  services  (as 
defined  in  section  1112(c)). 

SEC.  I1S8.  INVESTIGATIONAL  TREATMENTS. 

(a)  Coverage.- Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
the  items  and  services  described  in  this  sub- 
section are  qualifying  investigational  treat- 
ments that  are  administered  for  a  life- 
threatening  disease,  disorder,  or  other  health 
condition  (as  defined  by  the  National  Health 
Board). 

(b)  Discretion  of  Plan.— A  health  plan 
may  cover  an  Investigational  treatment  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  at  its  discretion. 

(c)  Routine  Care  During  Investigational 
Treatments.— The  comprehensive  benefit 
package  includes  an  item  or  service  de- 
scribed in  any  other  section  of  this  part,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  and  cost  sharing  re- 
quirements applicable  to  the  item  or  service, 
when  the  item  or  service  is  provided  to  an  in- 
dividual in  the  course  of  an  investigational 
treatment,  if— 

(1)  the  treatment  Is  a  qualifying  investiga- 
tional treatment;  and 

(2)  the  item  or  service  would  have  been 
provided  to  the  individual  even  if  the  indi- 
vidual were  not  receiving  the  investigational 
treatment. 

(d)  Definitions. —For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title: 

(1)  Qualifying  investigational  treat- 
ment.—The  term  "qualifying  investigational 
treatment"  means  a  treatment — 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  which  has  not  been 
determined;  and 

(B)  that  is  under  clinical  investigation  as 
part  of  an  approved  research  trial. 

(2)  APPROVED  research  TRIAL —The  term 
"approved  research  trial"  means— 

(A)  a  research  trial  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  a  qualified 
nongovernmental  research  entity  as  defined 
in  guidelines  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health:  or 

(B)  a  peer-reviewed  and  approved  research 
program,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  conducted  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  a  treatment  is  safe,  efficacious,  or 
having  any  other  characteristic  of  a  treat- 
ment which  must  be  demonstrated  in  order 
for  the  treatment  to  be  medically  necessary 
or  appropriate. 

PART  3— COST  SHARING 
SEC.  1 131.  COST  SHARING. 

(a)  In  General— Each  health  plan  shall 
offer  to  individuals  enrolled  under  the  plan 
one  of  the  following  cost  sharing  schedules, 
which  schedule  shall  be  offered  to  all  such 
enrollees: 

(1)  lower  cost  sharing  (described  in  section 
1132): 

(2)  higher  cost  sharing  (described  in  section 
1133);  or 

(3)  combination  cost  sharing  (described  in 
section  1134). 

(b)  Cost  Sharing  for  Low-Income  Fami- 
lies.— For  provisions  relating  to  reducing 
cost  sharing  for  certain  low-income  families, 
see  section  1371. 

(c)  Deductibles.  Cost  Sharing,  and  Out- 
of-Pocket  Limits  on  Cost  Sharing.— 

(1)  application  on  an  annual  basis.— The 
deductibles  and  out-of-pocket  limits  on  cost 
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sharing  for  a  year  under  the  schedules  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied 
based  upon  expenses  incurred  for  items  and 
services  furnished  in  the  year. 

(2)  Individual  and  family  general 
deductibles.— 

(A)  Individual.- Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  with  respect  to  an  individual  enrolled 
under  a  health  plan  (regardless  of  the  class 
of  enrollment),  any  individual  general  de- 
ductible in  the  cost  sharing  schedule  offered 
by  the  plan  represents  the  amount  of  count- 
able expenses  (as  defined  in  subparagraph 
(O)  that  the  individual  may  be  required  to 
incur  in  a  year  before  the  plan  incurs  liabil- 
ity for  expenses  for  such  items  and  services 
furnished  to  the  individual. 

(B)  Family —In  the  case  of  an  individual 
enrolled  under  a  health  plan  under  a  family 
class  of  enrollment  (as  defined  in  section 
1011(c)(2)(A)),  the  individual  general  deduct- 
ible under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
to  countable  expenses  incurred  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  individual's  family  in  a  year  at 
such  time  as  the  family  has  incurred,  in  the 
aggregate,  countable  expenses  in  the  amount 
of  the  family  general  deductible  for  the  year. 

(C)  Countable  expense.— In  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "countable  expense"  means, 
with  respect  to  an  individual  for  a  year,  an 
expense  for  an  item  or  service  covered  by  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package  that  is  sub- 
ject to  the  general  deductible  and  for  which, 
but  for  such  deductible  and  other  cost  shar- 
ing under  this  subtitle,  a  health  plan  is  lia- 
ble for  payment.  The  amount  of  countable 
expenses  for  an  individual  for  a  year  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the  individ- 
ual general  deductible  for  the  year. 

(3)  Coinsurance  and  copayments.— After  a 
general  or  separate  deductible  that  applies 
to  an  item  or  service  covered  by  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  has  been  satisfied 
for  a  year,  subject  to  paragraph  (4).  coinsur- 
ance and  copayments  are  amounts  that  an 
individual  may  be  required  to  pay  with  re- 
spect to  the  item  or  service. 

(4)  Individual  and  family  limits  on  cost 
sharing.— 

(A)  Individual.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  with  respect  to  an  individual  enrolled 
under  a  health  plan  (regardless  of  the  class 
of  enrollment),  the  individual  out-of-pocket 
limit  on  cost  sharing  in  the  cost  sharing 
schedule  offered  by  the  plan  represents  the 
amount  of  expenses  that  the  individual  may 
be  required  to  incur  under  the  plan  in  a  year 
because  of  a  general  deductible,  separate 
deductibles,  copayments.  and  coinsurance 
before  the  plan  may  no  longer  impose  any 
cost  sharing  with  respect  to  items  or  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package  that  are  provided  to  the  individual, 
except  as  provided  in  subsections  (d)(2)(D) 
and  (e)(2)(D)  of  section  1115. 

(B)  Family.— In  the  case  of  an  individual 
enrolled  under  a  health  plan  under  a  family 
class  of  enrollment  (as  defined  in  section 
101l(c)(2KA)).  the  family  out-of-pocket  limit 
on  cost  sharing  in  the  cost  sharing  schedule 
offered  by  the  plan  represents  the  amount  of 
expenses  that  members  of  the  individual's 
family,  in  the  aggregate,  may  be  required  to 
incur  under  the  plan  in  a  year  because  of  a 
general  deductible,  separate  deductibles,  co- 
payments,  and  coinsurance  before  the  plan 
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may  no  longer  impose  any  cost  sharing  with 
respect  to  items  or  services  covered  by  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package  that  are  pro- 
vided to  any  member  of  the  individual's  fam- 
ily, except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(d)(2)(D)  and  (e)(2)(D)  of  section  1115. 

SEC.  1132.  LOWER  COST  SHARING. 

(a)  In  General.— The  lower  cost  sharing 
schedule  referred  to  in  section  1131  that  is  of- 
fered by  a  health  plan— 

(1)  may  not  include  a  deductible: 

(2)  shall  have— 

(A)  an  annual  individual  out-of-pocket 
limit  on  cost  sharing  of  $1500;  and 

(B)  an  annual  family  out-of-pocket  limit 
on  cost  sharing  of  $3000; 

(3)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) — 

(A)  shall  prohibit  payment  of  any  coinsur- 
ance: and 

(B)  subject  to  section  1152,  shall  require 
payment  of  the  copayment  for  an  item  or 
service  (if  any)  that  is  specified  for  the  item 
or  service  in  the  table  under  section  1135;  and 

(4)  shall  require  payment  of  coinsurance 
for  an  out-of-network  item  or  service  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1402(f))  in  an  amount  that  is 
a  percentage  (determined  under  subsection 
(b))  of  the  applicable  payment  rate  for  the 
item  or  service  established  under  section 
1322(c),  but  only  if  the  item  or  service  is  sub- 
ject to  coinsurance  under  the  higher  cost 
sharing  schedule  described  in  section  1133. 

(b)  Oirr-OF-NETwoRK  Coinsurance  Per- 
centage.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  National  Health 
Board  shall  determine  a  percentage  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)(4).  The  percentage- 

(A)  may  not  be  less  than  20  percent;  and 

(B)  shall  be  the  same  with  respect  to  all 
out-of-network  items  and  services  that  are 
subject  to  coinsurance,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Exception.— The  National  Health  Board 
may  provide  for  a  percentage  that  is  greater 
than  a  percentage  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  in  the  case  of  an  out-of-network 
item  or  service  for  which  the  coinsurance  is 
greater  than  20  percent  of  the  applicable  pay- 
ment rate  under  the  higher  cost  sharing 
schedule  described  in  section  1133. 

SEC.  1 133.  HIGHER  COST  SHARING. 

The  higher  cost  sharing  schedule  referred 
to  in  section  1131  that  is  offered  by  a  health 
plan — 

(1)  shall  have  an  annual  individual  general 
deductible  of  $200  and  an  annual  family  gen- 
eral deductible  of  $400  that  apply  with  re- 
spect to  expenses  incurred  for  all  items  and 
services  in  the  comprehensive  benefit  p>ack- 
age  except — 

(A)  an  item  or  service  with  respect  to 
which  a  separate  individual  deductible  ap- 
plies under  paragraph  (2).  (3),  or  (4);  or 

(B)  an  item  or  service  described  in  para- 
graph (5),  (6),  or  (7)  with  respect  to  which  a 
deductible  does  not  apply; 

(2)  shall  require  an  individual  to  Incur  ex- 
penses during  each  episode  of  inpatient  and 
residential  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  treatment  (described  in  section  1115) 
equal  to  the  cost  of  one  day  of  such  treat- 
ment before  the  plan  provides  benefits  for 
such  treatment  to  the  individual: 

(3)  shall  require  an  individual  to  incur  ex- 
penses in  a  year  for  outpatient  prescription 
drugs  and  biologicals  (described  in  section 
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1122)  equal  to  $250  before  the  plan  provides 
benefits  for  such  items  to  the  individual; 

(4)  shall  require  an  individual  to  incur  ex- 
penses in  a  year  for  dental  care  described  in 
section  1126.  except  the  items  and  services 
for  prevention  and  diagnosis  of  dental  dis- 
ease described  in  section  1126(a)(2).  equal  to 
$50  before  the  plan  provides  benefits  for  such 
care  to  the  individual: 

(5)  may  not  require  any  deductible  for  clin- 
ical preventive  services  (described  in  section 
1114); 

(6)  may  not  require  any  deductible  for  cli- 
nician visits  and  associated  services  related 
to  prenatal  care  or  1  post-partum  visit  under 
section  1116; 

(7)  may  not  require  any  deductible  for  the 
items  and  services  for  prevention  and  diag- 
nosis of  dental  disease  described  in  section 
1126(a)(2): 

(8)  shall  have— 

(A)  an  annual  individual  out-of-pocket 
limit  on  cost  sharing  of  $1500;  and 

(B)  an  annual  family  out-of-pocket  limit 
on  cost  sharing  of  $3000; 

(9)  shall  prohibit  payment  of  any  copay- 
ment: and 

(10)  subject  to  section  1152.  shall  require 
payment  of  the  coinsurance  for  an  item  or 
service  (if  any)  that  is  specified  for  the  item 
or  service  in  the  table  under  section  1135. 

SEC.  1134.  COMBINATION  COST  SHARING. 

(a)  In  General— The  combination  cost 
sharing  schedule  referred  to  in  section  1131 
that  is  offered  by  a  health  plan— 

(1)  shall  have— 

(A)  an  annual  individual  out-of-r>ocket 
limit  on  cost  sharing  of  $1500;  and 

(B)  an  annual  family  out-of-pocket  limit 
on  cost  sharing  of  $3000;  and 

(2)  otherwise  shall  require  different  cost 
sharing  for  in-network  items  and  services 
than  for  out-of-network  items  and  services. 

(b)  In-Network  Items  and  Services.— With 
respect  to  an  in-network  item  or  service  (as 
defined  in  section  1402(f)(1)),  the  combination 
cost  sharing  schedule  that  is  offered  by  a 
health  plan — 

(1)  may  not  apply  a  deductible: 

(2)  shall  prohibit  payment  of  any  coinsur- 
ance: and 

(3)  shall  require  payment  of  a  copayment 
in  accordance  with  the  lower  cost  sharing 
schedule  described  in  section  1132. 

(c)  Out-of-Network  Items  and  Services.— 
With  respect  to  an  out-of-network  item  or 
service  (as  defined  in  section  1402(0(2)).  the 
combination  cost  sharing  schedule  that  is  of- 
fered by  a  health  plan— 

(1)  shall  require  an  individual  and  a  family 
to  incur  exi)ense8  before  the  plan  provides 
benefits  for  the  item  or  service  in  accordance 
with  the  deductibles  under  the  higher  cost 
sharing  schedule  described  in  section  1133; 

(2)  shall  prohibit  payment  of  any  copay- 
ment; and 

(3)  shall  require  jjayment  of  coinsurance  In 
accordance  with  such  schedule. 

SEC.    1135.   table   of  COPAYMENTS  AND  COIN- 
SURANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  following  table  speci- 
fies, for  different  items  and  services,  the  co- 
payments  and  coinsurance  referred  to  In  sec- 
tions 1132  and  1133: 


Copaymenta  and  Coinaorance  for  Itenu  and  Services 


Benefit 


Sec- 
tion 


Lower  Cost  Sliarlng  Schedule 


Higher  Cost  Sharing  Schedule 


Inpatient  hospital  services 


nil     No  copayment 


30  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 
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Copaymenta  and  Coinaurance  for  Itema  and  Service*— Continued 
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Benefit 


Sec- 
tion 


Lower  Cost  Sharing  Schedule 


Higher  Cost  Shoring  Schedule 


Outpatient  hospital  services  

Hospital  emergency  room  services 

Services  of  health  professionals  

Elmergency  services  other  than  boapltal  emer- 
gency room  services  

Ambulatory  medical  and  surgical  services  

Clinical  preventive  services  

Inpatient  and  residential  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  

Intensive  nonresidential  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  

Outpatient  mental  health  and  substance  abuse 
treatment  (except  psychotherapy,  collateral 
services,  and  case  management)  

Outpatient  psychotherai>y  and  collateral  services 

Case  management  

Family  planning  and  services  for  pregnant  women 
(except  clinician  visits  and  associated  services 
related  to  prenatal  care  and  1  post-partum  visit) 

Clinician  visits  and  associated  services  related  to 
prenatal  care  and  1  post-partum  visit  

Hospice  care  

Home  health  care  

EUtended  care  service*  

Ambulance  services 

Outpatient  laboratory,  radiology,  and  diagnostic 
services  

Outpatient  prescription  drugs  and  blolo^cals  

Outpatient  rehabilitation  services  

Durable  medical  equipment  and  prosthetic  and 
orthotic  devices 

Vision  care  

Dental  care  (except  space  maintenance  procedures 
and  interceptlve  orthodontic  treatment)  

Space  maintenance  procedures  and  interceptlve 
orthodontic  treatment  

Health  education  classes  

Investigational  treatment  for  Itfe-threatentog 
condition  


UU     SlO  per  visit 


30  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1111  S2S  per  visit  (unless  patient  has  an  emergency 
medical  condition  as  defined  in  section 
1867(eKl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1112    SlO  per  visit 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1113  S3S  per  visit  (unless  patient  has  an  emergency 
medical  condition  as  defined  In  section 
1867(e)<l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1113    SlO  per  vUlt 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1114    No  copayment 


No  coinsurance 


1115    No  copayment 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


Ills    No  copayment 


3D  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


ins    SlO  per  visit 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


UlS    S2S  per  visit  until  January  1.  2001.  and  SlO  per    SO  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate  until  Janu- 
vlsit  thereafter  ary  1.  2001.  and  20  percent  thereafter 


1115     No  copayment 


No  coinsurance 


1116    SlO  per  visit 


30  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1116    No  copayment 


No  coinsurance 


1117     No  copayment 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1118    No  copayment 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1119    No  copayment 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1120    No  copayment 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1121     No  copayment 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1122    S5  per  prescription 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1123    SlO  per  visit 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1131     No  copayment 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


112S    SlO  per  visit  (No  additional  charge  for  1  set  of    20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 
necessary  eyeglasses  for  an  individual  less  than 
It  years  of  age) 


1136    SlO  per  visit 


20  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1128    sao  per  visit 


10  percent  of  applicable  payment  rate 


1127    All  cost  sharing  rules  determined  by  plans 


All  cost  sharing  rules  determined  by  plans 


1128     All  cost  sharing  rules  determined  by  plans 


All  cost  sharing  rules  determined  by  plans 


(b)  APPUCABLE  Payment  Rate.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "applicable 
payment  rate",  when  used  with  respect  to  an 
item  or  service,  means  the  applicable  pay- 
ment rate  for  the  item  or  service  established 
under  section  1322(c). 

SEC.  lis*.  INDEXING  DOLLAR  AMOUI4TS  RELAT- 
ING TO  COST  SHARING. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  deductible,  copay- 
ment, out-of-pocket  limit  on  cost  sharing,  or 
other  amount  expressed  in  dollars  In  this 
subtitle  for  items  or  services  provided  in  a 
year  after  1994  shall  be  such  amount  in- 
creased by  the  percentage  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  the  year. 


(b)  Percentage.— The  percentage  specified 
in  this  subsection  for  a  year  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  factors  described  in  sub- 
section (d)  for  the  year  and  for  each  previous 
year  after  1994. 

(c)  Rounding— Any  increase  (or  decrease) 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  rounded,  in  the 
case  of  an  amount  specified  In  this  subtitle 
of— 

(1)  S200  or  less,  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
$1. 

(2)  more  than  S200,  but  less  S500,  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  S5,  or 

(3)  SSOO  or  more,  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
SlO. 

<d)  Factor.— 


(1)  In  general— The  factor  described  in 
this  subsection  for  a  year  is  1  plus  the  gen- 
eral health  care  Inflation  factor  (as  specified 
in  section  6001(a)(3)  and  determined  under 
paragraph  (2))  for  the  year. 

(2)  Determination.— In  computing  such 
factor  for  a  year,  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  CPI  for  a  year  (referred  to  in  section 
6001(b))  shall  be  determined  based  upon  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  average  of  the  CPI 
for  the  12-month  period  ending  with  August 
31  of  the  previous  year  over  such  average  for 
the  preceding  12-month  period. 


October  28,  1993 


PART  4— EXCLUSIONS 
SEC.  till.  EXCLUSIONS. 

(a)  Medical  Necessity.— The  comprehen- 
sive benefit  package  does  not  include — 

(1)  an  item  or  service  (other  than  services 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2))  that  is  not  medi- 
cally necessary  or  appropriate:  or 

(2)  an  item  or  service  that  the  National 
Health  Board  may  determine  is  not  medi- 
cally necessary  or  appropriate  in  a  regula- 
tion promulgated  under  section  1154. 

(b)  Additional  Exclusions.— The  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  does  not  include 
the  following  items  and  services: 

(1)  Custodial  care,  except  in  the  case  of 
hospice  care  under  section  1117. 

(2)  Surgery  and  other  procedures  performed 
solely  for  cosmetic  purposes  and  hospital  or 
other  services  incident  thereto,  unless — 

(A)  required  to  correct  a  congenital  anom- 
aly: or 

(B)  required  to  restore  or  correct  a  part  of 
the  body  that  has  been  altered  as  a  result 
of— 

(i)  accidental  injury; 
(ii)  disease:  or 

(ill)  surgery  that  is  otherwise  covered 
under  this  subtitle. 

(3)  Hearing  aids. 

(4)  Eyeglasses  and  contact  lenses  for  indi- 
viduals at  least  18  years  of  age. 

(5)  In  vitro  fertilization  services. 

(6)  Sex  change  surgery  and  related  serv- 
ices. 

(7)  Private  duty  nursing. 

(8)  Personal  comfort  items,  except  in  the 
case  of  hospice  care  under  section  1117. 

(9)  Any  dental  procedures  involving  ortho- 
dontic care,  inlays,  gold  or  platinum  fillings, 
bridges,  crowns,  pinpost  retention,  dental 
implants,  surgical  periodontal  procedures,  or 
the  preparation  of  the  mouth  for  the  fitting 
or  continued  use  of  dentures,  except  as  spe- 
cifically described  in  section  1126 

PART  5— ROLE  OF  THE  NATIONAI    Hf:AI  TU 

BOARD 
SEC.  1151.  DEFINmON  OF  BENEFTTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  National  Health 
Board  may  promulgate  such  regulations  or 
establish  such  guidelines  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  uniformity  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  benefit  package 
across  all  health  plans. 

(b)  Flexibility  in  Delivery.— The  regula- 
tions or  guidelines  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
f>ermit  a  health  plan  to  deliver  covered  items 
and  services  to  individuals  enrolled  under 
the  plan  using  the  providers  and  methods 
that  the  plan  determines  to  be  appropriate 
SEC.  1152.  ACCELERATION  OF  EXPANDED  BENE- 
FTTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
at  any  time  prior  to  January  1.  2001.  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board,  in  its  discretion,  may 
by  regulation  expand  the  comprehensive  ben- 
efit package  by — 

(1)  adding  any  item  or  service  that  is  added 
to  the  package  as  of  January  1.  2001:  and 

(2)  requiring  that  a  cost  sharing  schedule 
described  in  part  3  of  this  subtitle  reflect 
(wholly  or  in  part)  any  of  the  cost  sharing 
requirements  that  apply  to  the  schedule  as 
of  January  1.  2001. 

No  such  expansion  shall  be  effective  except 
as  of  January  1  of  a  year. 

(b)  Condition.— The  Board  may  not  expand 
the  benefit  package  under  subsection  (a) 
which  is  to  become  effective  with  respect  to 
a  year,  by  adding  any  item  or  service  or  al- 
tering any  cost  sharing  schedule,  unless  the 
Board  estimates  that  the  additional  increase 
in  per  capita  health  care  expenditures  result- 
ing from  the  addition  or  alteration,  for  each 
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regional  alliance  for  the  year,  will  not  cause 
any  regional  alliance  to  exceed  its  per  capita 
target  (as  determined  under  section  6003(a)). 

SEC.  1 153.  AUTHORITY  WFTH  RESPEtH"  TO  CLINI- 
CAL PREVENTIVE  SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— With  respect  to  clinical 
preventive  services  described  in  section  1114, 
the  National  Health  Board- 

(1)  shall  specify  and  define  specific  items 
and  services  as  clinical  preventive  services 
for  high  risk  populations  and  shall  establish 
and  update  a  periodicity  schedule  for  such 
items  and  services; 

(2)  shall  update  the  p>eriodicity  schedules 
for  the  age-appropriate  immunizations, 
tests,  and  clinician  visits  specified  in  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (h)  of  such  section; 

(3)  shall  establish  rules  with  respect  to 
coverage  for  an  immunization,  test,  or  clini- 
cian visit  that  is  not  provided  to  an  individ- 
ual during  the  age  range  for  such  immuniza- 
tion, test,  or  clinician  visit  that  is  specified 
in  one  of  subsections  (b)  through  (h)  of  such 
section;  and 

(4)  may  otherwise  modify  the  items  and 
services  described  in  such  section,  taking 
into  account  age  and  other  risk  factors,  but 
may  not  modify  the  cost  sharing  for  any 
such  item  or  service. 

(b)  Consultation.— In  performing  the  func- 
tions described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  shall  consult  with  ex- 
perts in  clinical  preventive  services. 

SEC.  1151.  E8TABUSHMENT  OF  STANDARDS  RE- 
GARDING MEDICAL  NECESSmr. 

The  National  Health  Board  may  promul- 
gate such  regiilations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  section  1141(a)(2)  (relating  to  the 
exclusion  of  certain  services  that  are  not 
medically  necessary  or  appropriate). 

PART  6— ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  HEALTH  CARE  PROVIDERS 

SEC.  1161.  OVERRIDE  OF  RESTRICTIVE  STATE 
PRACTICE  LAWS. 

No  State  may.  through  licensure  or  other- 
wise, restrict  the  practice  of  any  class  of 
health  professionals  beyond  what  is  justified 
by  the  skills  and  training  of  such  profes- 
sionals. 

SEC.  1162.  PROVISION  OF  ITEMS  OR  SERVICES 
CONTRARY  TO  REUGIOUS  BELIEF 
OR  MORAL  CONVICTION. 

A  health  professional  or  a  health  facility 
may  not  be  required  to  provide  an  item  or 
service  in  the  comprehensive  benefit  package 
if  the  professional  or  facility  objects  to 
doing  so  on  the  basis  of  a  religious  belief  or 
moral  conviction. 

Subtitle  C — State  Responsibilities 
SEC.  1200.  PARTICIPATING  STATE. 

(a)  In  General— For  purposes  of  the  ap- 
proval of  a  State  health  care  system  by  the 
Board  under  section  1511,  a  State  is  a  "par- 
ticipating State"  if  the  State  meets  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Submission  of  System  Document.— 

(1)  In  general. — In  order  to  be  approved  as 
a  participating  State  under  section  1511.  a 
State  shall  submit  to  the  National  Health 
Board  a  document  (in  a  form  and  manner 
specified  by  the  Board)  that  describes  the 
State  health  care  system  that  the  State  is 
establishing  (or  has  established). 

(2)  Deadline— If  a  State  is  not  a  partici- 
pating State  with  a  State  health  care  system 
in  operation  by  January  1,  1998.  the  provi- 
sions of  subpart  B  of  part  2  of  subtitle  F  (re- 
lating to  Federal  operation  of  a  State  health 
care  system)  shall  take  effect. 

(3)  Submission  of  information  subsequent 
TO  APPROVAL.— A  State  approved  as  a  partici- 
pating State  under  section  1511  shall  submit 
to  the  Board  an  annual  update  to  the  State 
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health  care  system  not  later  than  February 
15  of  each  year  following  the  first  year  for 
which  the  State  is  a  participating  State  that 
contains — 

(A)  such  information  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quire to  determine  that  the  system  shall 
meet  the  applicable  requirements  of  subtitle 
C  for  the  succeeding  year;  and 

(B)  such  information  ais  the  Board  may  re- 
quire to  determine  that  the  State  operated 
the  system  during  the  previous  year  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Board's  approval  of  the 
system  for  such  previous  year. 

PART  1— GENERAL  STATE 
RESPONSmnJTIES 

SEC.  1201.  GENERAL  STATE  RESPONSIBILmES. 

The  responsibilities  for  a  participating 
State  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Regional  alliances —Establishing  one 
or  more  regional  alliances  (in  accordance 
with  section  1202). 

(2)  Health  plans— Certifying  health  plans 
(in  accordance  with  section  1203). 

(3)  Financial  solvency  of  plans.— Assur- 
ing the  financial  solvency  of  health  plans  (In 
accordance  with  section  1204). 

(4)  Administration.— Designating  an  agen- 
cy or  official  charged  with  coordinating  the 
State  responsibilities  under  Federal  law. 

(5)  Workers  compensation  and  auto- 
mobile insurance.— Conforming  State  laws 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  title  X  (relating 
to  medical  benefits  under  workers  compensa- 
tion and  automobile  insurance). 

(6)  Other  responsibilities.— Carrying  out 
other  responsibilities  of  participating  States 
specified  under  this  Act. 

SEC.    1202.   STATE   RESPONSIBILmES   WITH   RE- 
SPECT TO  AJLLIANCES. 

(a)  Establishment  of  alliances.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  participating  State 
shall— 

(A)  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  re- 
gional alliances  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion and  subtitle  D.  and  ensure  that  such  al- 
liances meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act: 
and 

(B)  designate  alliance  areas  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Deadline. — A  State  may  not  be  a  par- 
ticipating State  for  a  year  unless  the  State 
has  established  such  alliances  by  March  1  of 
the  previous  year. 

(b)  Alliance  areas  — 

(1)  In  general.— In  accordance  with  this 
subsection,  each  State  shall  designate  a  geo- 
graphic area  assigned  to  each  regional  alli- 
ance. Each  such  area  is  referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  an  "alliance  area". 

(2)  Population  required  — 

(A)  In  general. — E^ch  alliance  area  shall 
encompass  a  population  large  enough  to  en- 
sure that  the  alliance  has  adequate  market 
share  to  negotiate  effectively  with  health 
plans  providing  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package  to  eligible  indlvicluals  who  reside  in 
the  area. 

(B)  TREATMEy^  of  CONSOLIDATED  METRO- 
POLITAN statistical  areas.— An  alliance 
area  that  includes  a  Consolidated  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Area  within  a  State  is  pre- 
sumed to  meet  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(3)  Single  alliance  in  each  area.— No  geo- 
graphic area  may  be  assigned  to  more  than 
one  regional  alliance. 

(4)  Boundaries.— In  establishing  bound- 
aries for  alliance  areas,  the  State  may  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  or  otherwise 
take  into  account  race,  ethnicity,  language, 
religion,  national  origin,  socio-economic  sta- 
tus, disability,  or  perceived  health  status. 
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(5)  Treatment  of  metropolitan  areas.— 
The  entire  portion  of  a  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  located  in  a  State  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  alliance  area. 

(6)  No  PORTIONS  OF  State  permitted  to  be 
outside  alliance  area.— Elach  portion  of  the 
State  shall  be  assi^ed  to  a  regional  alliance 
under  this  subsection. 

(c)  State  Coordination  of  Regional  Alli- 
ances.—One  or  more  States  may  allow  or  re- 
quire two  or  more  regional  alliances  to  co- 
ordinate their  operations,  whether  such  alli- 
ances are  In  the  same  or  different  States. 
Such  coordination  may  include  adoption  of 
Joint  operating  rules,  contracting  with 
health  plans,  enforcement  activities,  and  es- 
tablishment of  fee  schedules  for  health  pro- 
viders. 

(d)  ASSISTANCE  in  COLLECTnON  OF  AMOUNTS 

Owed  to  Aujancks.- Each  State  shall  as- 
sure that  the  amounts  owed  to  regional  alli- 
ances In  the  State  are  collected  and  paid  to 
such  alliances. 

(e)  Assistance  in  Euoibility  Verifica- 
tions.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  State  shall  assure 
that  the  determinations  of  eligibility  for 
cost  sharing  assistance  (and  premium  dis- 
counts and  cost  sharing  reductions  for  fami- 
lies) are  made  by  regional  alliances  in  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  the  best  information 
available  to  the  alliances  and  the  State. 

(2)  Provision  of  information.— EUch  State 
shall  use  the  information  available  to  the 
State  under  section  6103(l)<7KDXx)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  assist  re- 
gional alliances  in  verifying  such  eligibility 
status. 

(0  Special  Requirements  for  alliances 
WrrH  Single-Payer  System —If  the  State 
operates  an  alliance-specific  single-payer 
system  (as  described  in  part  2).  the  State 
shall  assure  that  the  regional  alliance  in 
which  the  system  is  operated  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  such  an  alliance  described  In 
section  1224(b). 

(g)  Payment  of  Shortfalls  for  Certain 
Administrative  Errors.— Each  participat- 
ing State  is  financially  responsible,  under 
section  9201(0(2).  for  administrative  errors 
described  in  section  9201(eK2) 

8EC   1303.  STATE   RESPONSmajTIES  RELATING 
TO  HEALTH  PLANS. 

(a)  Criteria  for  Certification.— 

(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  participating  State  shall  establish 
and  publish  the  criteria  that  are  used  in  the 
certification  of  health  plans  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Requirements. — Such  criteria  shall  be 
established  with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  quality  of  the  plan, 

(B)  the  financial  stability  of  the  plan. 

(C)  the  plan's  capacity  to  deliver  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  In  the  designated 
service  area. 

(D)  other  applicable  requirements  for 
health  plans  under  parts  1,  3.  and  4  of  sub- 
title E.  sold 

(E)  other  requirements  Imposed  by  the 
State  consistent  with  this  part. 

(b)  Certification  of  Health  Plans —A 
participating  State  shall  certify  each  plan  as 
a  regrional  alliance  health  plan  that  it  deter- 
mines meet  the  criteria  for  certification  es- 
tablished and  published  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Monitoring— A  participating  State 
shall  monitor  the  performance  of  each  State- 
certified  regional  alliance  health  plan  to  en- 
sure that  It  continues  to  meet  the  criteria 
for  certification. 

(d)  Lomttations  on  Authority —A  partici- 
pating State  may  not^ 

(1)  discriminate  against  a  plan  based  on 
the  domicile  of  the  entity  offering  of  the 
plan;  and 
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(2)  regulate  premium  rates  charged  by 
health  plans,  except  as  may  be  required 
under  title  VI  (relating  to  the  enforcement 
of  cost  containment  rules  for  plans  in  the 
State)  or  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
plans  meet  financial  solvency  requirements 
under  section  1406. 

(e)  ASSURING  ADEQUATE  ACCESS  TO  A  CHOICE 

OF  Health  Plans — 
(1)  General  access — 

(A)  In  general.- EUich  participating  State 
shall  ensure  tbat^ 

(1)  each  regional  alliance  eligible  family 
has  adequate  access  to  enroll  in  a  choice  of 
regional  alliance  health  plans  providing 
services  in  the  area  in  which  the  individual 
resides,  including  (to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable)  adequate  access  to  a  plan  whose 
premium  is  at  or  below  the  weighted  average 
premium  for  plans  in  the  regional  alliance, 
and 

(11)  each  such  family  that  Is  eligible  for  a 
premium  discount  under  section  6104(b)  is 
provided  a  discount  in  accordance  with  such 
section  (including  an  increase  in  such  dis- 
count described  in  section  6104(b)(2)). 

(B)  AUTHORITY.— In  order  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility  under  subparagraph  (A),  a  par- 
ticipating State  may  require,  as  a  condition 
of  entering  into  a  contract  with  a  regional 
alliance  under  section  1321.  that  one  or  more 
certified  regional  alliance  health  plans  cover 
all  (or  selected  portions)  of  the  alliance  area. 

(2)  ACCESS  TO  PLANS  USING  CENTERS  OF  EX- 

CEIXENCE.— Each  participating  State  may  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  entering  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  regional  alliance  under  section 
1321.  that  one  or  more  certified  health  plans 
provide  access  (through  reimbursement,  con- 
tracts, or  otherwise)  of  enrolled  Individuals 
to  services  of  centers  of  excellence  (as  des- 
ignated by  the  State  in  accordance  with 
rules  promulgated  by  the  Secretary). 

(3)  Use  of  INCENTIVES  TO  ENROLL  AND  SERVE 

DISADVANTAGED  GROUPS —A  State  may  pro- 
vide— 

(A)  for  an  adjustment  to  the  risk-adjust- 
ment methodology  under  section  1542(c)  and 
other  financial  incentives  to  regional  alli- 
ance health  plans  to  ensure  that  such  plans 
enroll  individuals  who  are  members  of  dis- 
advantaged groups,  and 

(B)  for  appropriate  extra  services,  such  as 
outreach  to  encourage  enrollment  and  trans- 
portation and  interpreting  services  to  ensure 
access  to  care,  for  certain  population  groups 
that  face  barriers  to  access  because  of  geo- 
graphic location,  income  levels,  or  racial  or 
cultural  differences. 

(0  Coordination  of  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Services  and  automobile  Insurance.- 
Elach  participating  State  shall  comply  with 
the  responsibilities  regarding  workers'  com- 
pensation and  automobile  insurance  speci- 
fied in  title  X. 

(g)  Implementation  of  Mandatory  Rein- 
surance System.— If  the  risk  adjustment 
and  reinsurance  methodology  developed 
under  section  1541  Includes  a  mandatory  re- 
Insurance  system,  each  participating  State 
shall  establish  a  reinsurance  program  con- 
sistent with  such  methodology  and  any  addi- 
tional standards  established  by  the  Board. 

(h)  Requirements  for  Plans  Offering 
Supplemental  Insurance -Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act  a  State 
may  not  certify  a  regional  alliance  health 
plan  under  this  section  if— 

(1)  the  plan  (or  any  entity  with  which  the 
plan  Is  affiliated  under  such  rules  as  the 
Board  may  establish)  offers  a  supplemental 
health  benefit  policy  (as  defined  in  section 
1421(aKl))  that  fails  to  meet  the  applicable 
requirements  for  such  a  policy  under  part  2 
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of  subtitle  E  (without  regard  to  the  State  In 
which  the  policy  is  offered):  or 

(2)  the  plan  offers  a  cost  sharing  policy  (as 
defined  in  section  1421(a)(2))  that  fails  to 
meet  the  applicable  requirements  for  such  a 
policy  under  part  2  of  subtitle  E. 

SEC.  IKM.  FINANCLU.  SOLVENCY;  nSCAL  OVER- 
SIGHT: GUARANTY  FUND. 

(a)  Capital  Standards.— A  participating 
State  shall  establish  capital  standards  for 
health  plans  that  meet  minimum  Federal  re- 
quirements established  by  the  National 
Health  Board  under  section  1505(1). 

(b)  Reporting  and  auditino  Require- 
ments.—Each  participating  State  shall  de- 
fine financial  reporting  and  auditing  require- 
ments and  requirements  for  fund  reserves 
adequate  to  monitor  the  financial  status  of 
plans. 

(c)  Guaranty  Fund.— 

(1)  Establishment.— Eiach  participating 
State  shall  ensure  that  there  is  a  guaranty 
fund  that  meets  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  under  section  1505(j)(2). 
in  order  to  provide  financial  protection  to 
health  care  providers  and  others  in  the  case 
of  a  failure  of  a  regional  alliance  health 
plan. 

(2)  Assessments  to  provide  funds.- In  the 
case  of  a  failure  of  one  or  more  regional  alli- 
ance health  plans,  the  State  may  require 
each  regional  alliance  health  plan  within  the 
State  to  pay  an  assessment  to  the  State  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  2  percent  of  the  pre- 
miums of  such  plans  paid  by  or  on  behalf  of 
regional  alliance  eligible  Individuals  during 
a  year  for  so  long  as  necessary  to  generate 
sufficient  revenue  to  cover  any  outstanding 
claims  against  the  failed  plan. 

(d)  Procedures  in  Event  of  Plan  Fail- 
ure.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  participating  State 
shall  assure  that.  In  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  a  regional  alliance  health  plan  in  the 
State,  eligible  Individuals  enrolled  in  the 
plan  will  be  assured  continuity  of  coverage 
for  the  comprehensive  benefit  package. 

(2)  Designation  of  state  agency.— a  par- 
ticipating State  shall  designate  an  agency  of 
State  government  that  supervises  or  as- 
sumes control  of  the  operation  of  a  regional 
alliance  health  plan  in  the  case  of  the  failure 
of  the  plan. 

(3)  Protections  for  health  care  provid- 
ers AND  enrollees.— Each  participating 
State  shall  assure  that  In  the  case  of  a  plan 
failure — 

(A)  the  gruaranty  fund  shall  pay  health  care 
providers  for  Items  and  services  covered 
under  the  comprehensive  benefit  package  for 
enrollees  of  the  plan  for  which  the  plan  is 
otherwise  obligrated  to  make  payment; 

(B)  after  making  all  payments  required  to 
be  made  to  providers  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  guaranty  fund  shall  make  payments 
for  the  operational,  administrative,  and 
other  costs  and  debts  of  the  plan  (in  accord- 
ance with  requirements  imposed  by  the 
State  based  on  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Board); 

(C)  such  health  care  providers  have  no 
legal  right  to  seek  payment  from  eligible  in- 
dividuals enrolled  in  the  plan  for  any  such 
covered  items  or  services  (other  than  the  en- 
rollees' obligations  under  cost  sharing  ar- 
rangements); and 

(D)  health  care  providers  are  required  to 
continue  caring  for  such  eligible  individuals 
until  such  individuals  are  enrolled  in  a  new 
health  plan. 

(4)  Plan  failure.— For  punx>ses  of  this 
section,  the  failure  of  a  health  plan  means 
the  current  or  imminent  inability  to  pay 
claims. 
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SEC.  1206.  restrictions  ON  FUNDING  OF  ADUI 

tional  benefits. 

If  a  participating  State  provides  benefits 
(either  directly  or  through  regional  alliance 
health  plans  or  otherwise)  in  addition  to 
those  covered  under  the  comprehensive  bene- 
fit package,  the  State  may  not  provide  for 
payment  for  such  benefits  through  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Act. 

PART  2— REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STATE 
SINGLE-PAYER  SYSTEMS 
SEC.  1221.  single-payer  SYSTEM  DE.SCRIBED. 

The  Board  shall  approve  the  application  of 
a  State  to  operate  a  single-payer  system  if 
the  Board  finds  that  the  system— 

(1)  meets  the  requirements  of  section  1222; 

(2)  meets  the  requirements  for  a  Statewide 
single-payer  system  under  section  1223.  In 
the  case  of  a  system  offered  throughout  a 
State;  and 

(3)  meets  the  requirements  for  an  alliance- 
specific  single-payer  system  under  section 
1224.  in  the  case  of  a  system  offered  in  a  sin- 
gle alliance  of  a  State. 

SEC.    1222.   GENERAL   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   SIN- 
GLE-PAYER systems. 

Each  single-payer  system  shall  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

(1)  Establishment  by  state.— The  system 
is  established  under  State  law.  and  State  law 
provides  for  mechanisms  to  enforce  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plan. 

(2)  Operation  by  state.— The  system  is  op- 
erated by  the  State  or  a  deslgrnated  agency  of 
the  State. 

(3)  Enrollment  of  eligible  individuals.— 

(A)  Mandatory  enrollment  of  all  re- 
gional alliance  individuals.— The  system 
provides  for  the  enrollment  of  all  eligrlble  in- 
dividuals residing  in  the  State  (or.  in  the 
case  of  an  alliance-specific  single-payer  sys- 
tem, in  the  alliance  area)  for  whom  the  ap- 
plicable health  plan  would  otherwise  be  a  re- 
gional alliance  health  plan. 

(B)  Optional  enrollment  of  medicare-el- 
igible INDIVIDUALS.— At  the  option  of  the 
State,  the  system  may  provide  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  medicare-individuals  residing  in  the 
State  (or.  in  the  case  of  an  alliance-specific 
single-payer  system,  in  the  alliance  area)  if 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
has  approved  an  application  submitted  by 
the  State  under  section  1893  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  added  by  section  4001(a))  for 
the  integration  of  medicare  beneficiaries 
into  plans  of  the  State.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
that  a  State  have  a  single-payer  system  in 
order  to  provide  for  such  integration. 

(C)  Optional  enrollment  of  corporate 

alliance  INDIVIDUALS  IN  STATEWIDE  PLANS.— 

At  the  option  of  the  State,  a  Statewide  sin- 
gle-payer system  may  provide  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  individuals  residing  in  the  State  who 
are  otherwise  eligible  to  enroll  in  a  cor- 
porate alliance  health  plan  under  section 
1311. 

(D)  Options  included  in  State  system 
document.— A  State  may  not  exercise  any  of 
the  options  described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  or 
(B)  for  a  year  unless  the  State  included  a  de- 
scription of  the  option  in  the  submission  of 
its  system  document  to  the  Board  for  the 
year  under  section  1200(b). 

(E)  Exclusion  of  certain  lndivtduals.- A 
single-payer  system  may  not  require  the  en- 
rollment of  electing  veterans,  active  duty 
military  personnel,  and  electing  Indians  (as 
defined  in  1012(d)). 

(4)  Direct  payment  to  providers.- 

(A)  In  general.- With  respect  to  providers 
who  furnish  items  and  services  included  in 
the  comprehensive  benefit  package  to  indi- 
viduals  enrolled   in   the   system,    the   State 
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shall  make  payments  directly  to  such  pro- 
viders and  assume  (subject  to  subparagraph 
(B))  all  financial  risk  associated  with  mak- 
ing such  payments. 

(B)  Capitated  payments  permitted.- 
Nothing  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  providers  furnishing  items 
and  services  under  the  system  from  receiving 
payments  from  the  plan  on  a  capitated,  at- 
risk  basis  based  on  prospectively  determined 
rates. 

(5)  Provision  of  comprehensive  benefit 
package.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  system  shall  provide 
for  coverage  of  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package,  including  the  cost  sharing  provided 
under  the  package  (subject  to  subparagraph 
(B)),  to  all  individuals  enrolled  In  the  sys- 
tem. 

(B)  Imposition  of  reduced  cost  sharing — 
The  system  may  decrease  the  cost  sharing 
otherwise  provided  in  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package  with  respect  to  any  class  of 
individuals  enrolled  in  the  system  or  any 
class  of  services  included  in  the  package,  so 
long  as  the  system  does  not  increase  the  cost 
sharing  otherwise  imposed  with  respect  to 
any  other  class  of  individuals  or  services. 

(6)  Cost  containment.— The  system  shall 
provide  for  mechanisms  to  ensure,  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  the  Board,  that— 

(A)  per  capita  expenditures  for  items  and 
services  in  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age under  the  system  for  a  year  (beginning 
with  the  first  year)  do  not  exceed  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  regional  alliance  per  capita 
premium  target  that  is  determined  under 
section  6003  (based  on  the  State  being  a  sin- 
gle regional  alliance)  for  the  year; 

(B)  the  per  capita  expenditures  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  are  computed  and  effec- 
tively monitored;  and 

(C)  automatic,  mandatory,  nondiscretion- 
ary  reductions  in  payments  to  health  care 
providers  will  be  imposed  to  the  extent  re- 
quired to  assure  that  such  per  capita  expend- 
itures do  not  exceed  in  the  applicable  target 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(7)  Requirements  generally  applicable 
to  health  plans.— The  system  shall  meet 
the  requirements  applicable  to  a  health  plan 
under  section  1400(a).  except  that — 

(A)  the  system  does  not  have  the  authority 
provided  to  health  plans  under  section 
1402(a)(2)  (relating  to  permissible  limitations 
on  the  enrollment  of  eligible  individuals  on 
the  basis  of  limits  on  the  plan's  capacity): 

(B)  the  system  is  not  required  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  1404(a)  (relating  to 
restrictions  on  the  marketing  of  plan  mate- 
rials); and 

(C)  the  system  Is  not  required  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  1408  (relating  to  plan 
solvency). 

SEC.  1223.  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  STATES  OPERAT- 
ING STATEWIDE  SINGLE-PAYER  SYS- 
TEM. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  a  State  op- 
erating a  Statewide  single-payer  system— 

(1)  the  State  shall  operate  the  system 
throughout  the  State  through  a  single  alli- 
ance; 

(2)  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b).  the 
State  shall  meet  the  requirements  for  par- 
ticipating States  under  p>art  1;  and 

(3)  the  State  shall  assume  the  functions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  that  are  otherwise 
required  to  be  performed  by  regional  alli- 
ances in  participating  States  that  do  not  op- 
erate a  Statewide  single-payer  system. 

(b)  Exceptions  to  Certain  Requirements 
FOR  Participating  States.— In  the  case  of  a 
State  operating  a  Statewide  single-payer 
system,  the  State  is  not  required  to  meet  the 
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following  requirements  otherwise  applicable 
to  i)articipating  States  under  part  1: 

(1)  Establishment  of  alliances.— The  re- 
quirements of  section  1202  (relating  to  the 
establishment  of  alliances). 

(2)  Health  plans.— The  requirements  of 
section  1203  (relating  to  health  plans),  other 
than  the  requirement  of  subsection  (f)  of 
such  section  (relating  to  coordination  of 
workers'  compensation  services  and  auto- 
mobile liability  insurance). 

(3)  Financial  solvency.— The  require- 
ments of  section  1204  (relating  to  the  finan- 
cial solvency  of  health  plans  in  the  State). 

(c)  Assumption  by  State  of  Certain  Re- 
quirements Appucable  to  Regional  alli- 
ances.—a  State  operating  a  Statewide  sin- 
gle-payer system  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  otherwise  applicable  to 
regional  alliances  in  other  i>artlcipating 
States: 

(1)  Enrollment;  issuance  of  health  secu- 
rity cards. — The  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c)  of  section  1323  and  sec- 
tion 1324  shall  apply  to  the  State,  eligible  in- 
dividuals residing  in  the  State,  and  the  sin- 
gle-payer system  operated  by  the  State  in 
the  same  manner  as  such  requirements  apply 
to  a  regional  alliance,  alliance  eligible  indi- 
viduals, and  regional  alliance  plans. 

(2)  REDUCmONS  IN  cost  SHARING  FOR  LOW-IN- 
COME individuals.— The  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 1371  shall  apply  to  the  State  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  requirement  applies  to  a  re- 
gional alliance. 

(3)  Data  collection;  quality.— The  re- 
quirements of  section  1327(a)  shall  apply  to 
the  State  and  the  single-payer  system  oper- 
ated by  the  State  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  requirement  applies  to  a  regional  alli- 
ance and  health  plans  offered  through  a  re- 
gional alliance. 

(4)  Anti-discrimination;  coordination.— 
The  requirements  of  section  1328  shall  apply 
to  the  State  in  the  same  manner  as  such  re- 
quirements apply  with  respect  to  a  regional 
alliance. 

(d)  Financing.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  State  operating  a  State- 
wide single-payer  system  shall  provide  for 
the  financing  of  the  system  using,  at  least  in 
part,  a  payroll-based  financing  system  that 
requires  employers  to  pay  at  least  the 
amount  that  the  employers  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  if  the  employers  were  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  subtitle  B  of  title  VI. 

(2)  Use  of  financing  methods.— Such  a 
State  may  use.  consistent  with  paragraph 
(1).  any  other  method  of  financing. 

(e)  Single-Payer  State  Defined.— In  this 
Act.  the  term  "single-payer  State"  means  a 
State  with  a  Statewide  single-payer  system 
in  effect  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
Board  in  accordance  with  this  part. 

SEC.   1224.  SPECIAL   RULES   FOR  ALLIANCE-SPE- 
CIFIC SINGLE-PAYER  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  a  State  op- 
erating an  alliance-specific  single-payer  sys- 
tem— 

(1)  the  State  shall  meet  the  requirements 
for  participating  States  under  part  1.  except 
that  in  establishing  the  regional  alliance 
through  which  the  system  Is  offered,  the  re- 
quirement of  section  1202(a)(1)(A)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  alli- 
ance to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
1242;  and 

(2)  the  regional  alliance  In  which  the  sys- 
tem is  operated  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Requirements  for  Alliance  in  Which 
System  Operates— a  regional  alliance  in 
which  an  alliance-specific  single  payer  sys- 
tem is  operated  shall  meet  the  requirements 
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applicable  to  regrional  alliances  under  sub- 
title D.  except  that  the  alliance  Is  not  re- 
quired to  meet  the  following  requirements  of 
such  subtitle: 

(1)  CONTRACTS  WITH  HEALTH  PLANS— The  re- 
quirements of  section  1321  (relating  to  con- 
tracts with  health  plans). 

(2)  Choice  of  health  plans  offered— The 
requirements  of  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1322  (relating  to  offering  a  choice  of 
health  plans  to  eligible  enroUees). 

(4)  Establishment  of  process  for 
consumer  complaints —The  requirements  of 
section  13a6(a)  (relating  to  the  establishment 
of  a  process  for  the  hearing  and  resolution  of 
consumer  complaints  against  plans  offered 
through  the  alliance). 

(5)  Addressing  needs  of  areas  with  inad- 
equate health  services.— The  regional  alli- 
ance does  not  have  any  of  the  authorities  de- 
scribed in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
1329  (relating  to  adjusting  payments  to  plans 
and  encouraging  the  establishment  of  new 
plans). 

Subtitle  D— Health  AllUocea 
SEC.  1900.  HEALTH  ALLIANCE  DEFINED. 

In   this   Act,    the   term   "health   alliance" 
means  a  regional  alliance  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1301)  and  a  corjxjrate  alliance  (as  defined 
In  section  131 1 1 
PART  1— ESTABUSHMENT  OF  REGIONAL 
AND  CORPORATE  AIXIANCES 
Subpart  A— Refional  Alliancea 
SEC.  1301.  REGIONAL  ALLIANCE  DEFINED. 

In  this  Act.  the  term  "regional  alliance" 
means  a  non-profit  organization,  an  Inde- 
pendent state  agency,  or  an  agency  of  the 
State  which— 

(1)  meets  the  applicable  organizational  re- 
quirements of  this  subpart,  and 

(2)  is  carrying  out  activities  consistent 
with  part  2. 

SEC.  I30S.  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS. 

(a)  In  General.— a  regional  alliance  must 
be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  ap- 
pointed consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
thfs  title.  All  powers  vested  in  a  regional  al- 
liance under  this  Act  shall  be  vested  In  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

(b)  Membership — 

(1)  In  general.- Such  a  Board  of  Directors 
shall  consist  of— 

(A)  members  who  represent  employers 
whose  employees  purchase  health  coverage 
through  the  alliance.  Including  self-em- 
ployed Individuals  who  purchase  such  cov- 
erage; and 

(B)  members  who  represent  individuals 
who  purchase  such  coverage,  including  em- 
ployees who  purchase  such  coverage. 

(2)  E>)UAL    representation    OF    EMPLOYERS 

AND  CONSUMERS.— The  number  of  members  of 
the  Board  described  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
number  of  members  described  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  such  paragraph. 

(c)  NO  Confuct  of  Interest  Permitted.— 
An  individual  may  not  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  If  the  Individual  is 
one  of  the  following  (or  an  Immediate  family 
member  of  one  of  the  following): 

(DA  health  care  provider. 

(2)  An  individual  who  Is  an  employee  or 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of.  has  a 
substantial  ownership  In,  or  derives  substan- 
tial Income  from,  a  health  care  provider, 
health  plan,  pharmaceutical  company,  or  a 
supplier  of  medical  equipment,  devices,  or 
services. 

(3)  A  person  who  derives  substantial  In- 
come from  the  provision  of  health  care. 

(4XA)  A  member  or  employee  of  an  associa- 
tion, law  firm,  or  other  institution  or  organl- 
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zatlon  that  represents  the  Interests  of  one  or 
more  health  care  providers,  health  plans  or 
others  Involved  in  the  health  care  field,  or 
(B)  an  individual  who  practices  as  a  profes- 
sional In  an  area  Involving  health  care. 

SEC.  1303.  PROVIDER  ADVISORY  BOARDS  FOR  RE- 
GIONAL ALLIANCES. 

Each  regional  alliance  must  establish  a 
provider  advisory  board  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  health  care  providers  tmd 
professionals  who  provide  covered  services 
through  health  plans  offered  by  the  alliance. 

Subpart  B — Corporate  Alliance* 
SEC.  ISII.  CORPORATE  ALLIANCE  DEFINED;  INDI- 
VIDUALS EUGIBLE  FOR  COVERAGE 
THROUGH    CORPORATE   ALLIANCES; 
ADDmONAL  DEFINmONS. 

(a)  Corporate  Alliance  Defined.— In  this 
Act.  the  term  "corporate  alliance"  means  an 
eligible  sponsor  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b)) 
If— 

(1)  the  sponsor  elects,  in  a  form  and  man- 
ner specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  con- 
sistent with  this  subpart,  to  be  treated  as  a 
corporate  alliance  under  this  title  and  such 
election  has  not  been  terminated  under  sec- 
tion 1313:  and 

(2)  the  sponsor  has  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  a  document  describing  how  the 
sponsor  shall  carry  out  activities  as  such  an 
alliance  consistent  with  part  3. 

(b)  EuGiBLE  Sponsors  — 

(1)  In  general.- In  this  subpart,  each  of 
the  following  is  an  eligible  sponsor  of  a  cor- 
porate alliance: 

(A)  Large  eimployer.- An  employer  that^ 

(I)  is  a  large  employer  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (eK3))  as  of  the  date  of  an  election 
under  subsection  (aMI).  and 

(II)  Is  not  an  excluded  employer  described 
In  paragraph  (2). 

(B)  Plan  sponsor  of  a  multiemployer 
plan.— A  plan  sponsor  described  In  section 
3(16MBKill)  of  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974.  but  only  with  respect  to 
a  group  health  plan  that  is  a  multiemployer 
plan  (as  defined  In  subsection  (e)(4))  main- 
tained by  the  sponsor  and  only  If— 

(I)  such  plan  offered  health  benefits  as  of 
September  1,  1993.  and 

(II)  as  of  both  September  1.  1993.  and  Janu- 
ary 1.  1996.  such  plan  has  more  than  5.000  ac- 
tive participants  In  the  United  States,  or  the 
plan  is  affiliated  with  a  national  labor  agree- 
ment covering  more  than  5.000  employees. 

(C)  Rural    electric    cooperative    and 

RURAL  telephone  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TION.—A  rural  electric  cooperative  or  a  rural 
telephone  cooperative  association,  but  only 
with  respect  to  a  group  health  plan  that  is 
maintained  by  such  cooperative  or  associa- 
tion (or  members  of  such  cooperative  or  as- 
sociation) and  only  if  such  plan — 

(1)  offered  health  benefits  as  of  September 
1.  1993.  and 

(il)  as  of  both  September  1.  1993,  and  Janu- 
ary 1.  1996.  has  more  than  5.000  full-time  em- 
ployees In  the  United  States  entitled  to 
health  benefits  under  the  plan. 

(2)  Excluded  employers.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (IHA).  any  of  the  following  are  ex- 
cluded employers  described  In  this  para- 
graph: 

(A)  An  employer  whose  primary  business  is 
employee  leasing. 

(B)  The  Federal  government  (other  than 
the  United  States  PosUl  Service). 

(C)  A  State  government,  a  unit  of  local 
government,  and  an  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  government.  Including  any  special  pur- 
pose unit  of  government. 

(c)  Individuals  Eligible  to  Enroll  in 
Corporate  alliance  Health  Plans— For 
purposes  of  part  1  of  subtitle  A,  subject  to 
subsection  (d) — 
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(1)  Large  employer  aluances.— 

(A)  Full-time  employees.— Each  eligible 
individual  who  Is  a  full-time  employee  of  a 
large  employer  that  has  an  election  In  effect 
as  a  corporate  alliance  is  eligible  to  enroll  in 
a  corporate  alliance  health  plan  offered  by 
such  corporate  alliance. 

(B)  One-time  option  to  exempt  employees 
in  small  establishments.— At  the  time  of 
making  an  election  to  become  a  corporate 
alliance  under  this  subpart,  a  large  employer 
may  exercise  an  option  to  make  Ineligible 
for  enrollment  all  full-time  employees  of  the 
employer  employed  in  any  establishment  of 
the  employer  which  has  (at  the  time  of  the 
election)  fewer  than  100  full-time  employees. 
The  option  under  this  subparagraph  may  be 
exercised  separately  with  respect  to  each  es- 
tablishment of  the  employer. 

(2)  Multiemployer  alliances — 

(A)  Participants.— Each  particli>ant  and 
beneficiary  (as  defined  In  subparagraph  (B)) 
under  a  multiemployer  plan,  with  respect  to 
which  an  eligible  sponsor  of  the  plan  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  has  an  election 
In  effect  as  a  corporate  alliance,  is  eligible  to 
enroll  in  a  corporate  alliance  health  plan  of- 
fered by  such  corporate  alliance. 

(B)  Participant  and  beneficiary  de- 
fined.—In  subparagraph  (A),  the  terms  "par- 
ticipant" and  'beneficiary"  have  the  mean- 
ing given  such  terms  In  section  3  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974. 

(3)  Full-time  employees  of  rural  cooper- 
ative alliances.- Eiach  full-time  employee 
of  a  rural  electric  cooperative  or  rural  tele- 
phone cooperative  association  (or  of  a  mem- 
ber of  such  a  cooperative  or  association) 
which  has  an  election  in  effect  as  a  corporate 
alliance  Is  eligible  to  enroll  in  a  corporate 
alliance  health  plan  offered  by  such  cor- 
porate alliance. 

(4)  Ineligible  to  enroll  in  regional  alli- 
ance HEALTH  plan— Except  as  provided  In 
section  1013(b).  a  corporate  alliance  eligible 
individual  Is  not  eligible  to  enroll  under  a  re- 
gional alliance  health  plan. 

(d)  Exclusion  of  Certain  Individuals —In 
accordance  with  rules  of  the  Board,  the  fol- 
lowing Individuals  shall  not  be  treated  as 
corporate  alliance  eligible  Individuals: 

(1)  AFDC  recipients. 

(2)  SSI  recipients. 

(3)  Individuals  who  are  described  in  section 
1004(b)  (relating  to  veterans,  military  person- 
nel, and  Indians)  and  who  elect  an  applicable 
health  plan  described  in  such  section. 

(4)  Employees  who  are  seasonal  or  tem- 
porary workers  (as  defined  by  the  Board), 
other  than  such  workers  who  are  treated  as 
corporate  alliance  eligible  Individuals  pursu- 
ant to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  (as 
defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor), 

(e)  DEFINmONS    RELATING    TO    CORPORATE 

ALLIANCES.— In  this  subtitle,  except  as  other- 
wise provided: 

(1)  ESTABLISHMENT— The  term  "establish- 
ment" shall  be  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(2)  Group  health  plan —The  term  "group 
health  plan"  means  an  employee  welfare 
benefit  plan  (as  defined  in  section  3<1)  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974)  providing  medical  care  (as  defined  in 
section  213(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1966)  to  participants  or  beneficiaries  (as 
defined  In  section  3  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974)  directly 
or  through  Insurance,  reimbursement,  or 
otherwise. 

(3)  Large  employer.— The  term  "large  em- 
ployer" means  an  employer  that  has  more 
than  5.000  full-time  employees  In  the  United 
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States,  not  Including  (subject  to  section 
1312(a)(3))  any  employee  located  at  an  estab- 
lishment for  which  the  option  described  in 
subsection  (c)(1)(B)  is  In  effect.  Such  term 
Includes  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 

(4)  Multiemployer  plan.— The  term  "mul- 
tiemployer plan"  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  in  section  3(37)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  and 
Includes  any  plan  that  Is  treated  as  such  a 
plan  under  title  I  of  such  Act. 

(5)  Rural  electric  cooperative.— The 
term  "rural  electric  cooperative"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  In  section 
3(40)(A)(lv)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974. 

(6)  Rural  telephone  cooperative  associa- 
tions.—The  term  "rural  telephone  coopera- 
tive association"  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  In  section  3(40)(A)(v)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 

SEC.  1312.  TIMING  OF  ELECTIONS. 

(a)  For  Large  E.mployers.— 

(1)  Current  large  employers — 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer that  is  an  eligible  sponsor  described 
in  section  1311(b)(1)(A)  as  of  the  most  recent 
January  1  prior  to  the  general  effective  date, 
the  sponsor's  election  to  be  a  corporate  alli- 
ance under  such  section  must  be  made  and 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  later 
than  the  date  specified  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  Dhiadline  for  notice— The  date  speci- 
fied In  this  subparagraph  is  January  1  of  the 
second  year  preceding  the  general  effective 
date  or.  In  the  case  of  a  State  that  elects  to 
become  a  participating  State  before  the  gen- 
eral effective  date,  not  later  than  one  month 
later  than  the  date  specified  for  States  to 
provide  notice  of  their  intent  under  section 
1202(a)(2). 

(2)  New  large  employers.— In  the  case  of 
an  employer  that  is  not  an  eligible  sponsor 
described  In  section  1311(b)<l)(A)  as  of  the 
most  recent  January  1  prior  to  the  general 
effective  date,  but  first  becomes  such  a  spon- 
sor as  of  a  subsequent  date,  the  election  to 
be  a  cori>orate  alliance  under  such  section 
must  be  made  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  not  later  than  March  1  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  year  In  such  report  is  submitted. 

(3)  Application  of  option.— The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  promulgate  rules  regarding 
how  the  option  described  in  section 
1311(c)(1)(B)  will  be  applied  to  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  an  employer  Is  a  large  em- 
ployer before  an  election  Is  made  under  sec- 
tion 1311. 

(b)  For  Multiemployer  Plans  and  Rural 
Cooperatives.— In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
sponsor  described  in  section  1311(b)(1)(B)  or 
(C).  the  sponsor's  election  to  be  a  corporate 
alliance  under  such  section  must  be  made 
and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not 
later  than  the  second  most  recent  March  1 
prior  to  the  general  effective  date. 

(c)  Effective  Date  of  Election.— An  elec- 
tion made  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be 
effective  for  coverage  provided  under  health 
plans  on  and  after  January  1  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  year  In  which  the  election  is 
made. 

(d)  ONE-'nME  Election— If  an  eligible 
sponsor  fails  to  make  the  election  on  a  time- 
ly manner  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b).  the 
sponsor  may  not  make  such  election  at  any 
other  time. 

SEC.    131S.    TERMINATION    OF    ALLIANCE    ELEC- 
nON. 

(a)  Termination  for  Insufficient  Number 
OF  Full-Time  Employees  or  Partici- 
pants.— If  a  corporate  alliance  reports  under 
section  1387(c),  that  there  were  fewer  than 
4.800  full-time  employees  (or.  active  partlci- 
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pants,  in  the  case  of  one  or  more  plans  of- 
fered by  a  corporate  alliance  which  is  an  eli- 
gible sponsor  described  In  section 
1311(b)(1)(B))  who  are  enrolled  in  a  health 
plan  through  the  alliance,  the  election  under 
this  part  with  respect  to  the  alliance  shall 
terminate. 

(b)  Termination  for  Failure  to  Meet  Re- 
quirements.— 

(1)  In  general.— If  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  that  a  corporate  alliance  has  failed  sub- 
stantially to  meet  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall 
terminate  the  election  under  this  part  with 
respect  to  the  alliance 

(2)  Excess  increase  in  premium  equiva- 
lent.—If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that 
the  alliance  Is  In  violation  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  6022  (relating  to  prohibition 
against  excess  Increase  In  premium  expendi- 
tures), the  Secretary  shall  terminate  the  al- 
liance In  accordance  with  such  section. 

(c)  Elective  Termination.— A  corporate 
alliance  may  terminate  an  election  under 
this  part  by  filing  with  the  National  Health 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  notice  of 
intent  to  terminate. 

(d)  Effective  Date  of  Termination.— In 
the  case  of  a  termination  of  an  election 
under  this  section.  In  accordance  with  rules 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor — 

(1)  the  termination  shall  take  effect  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  enrollments  In  regional 
alliance  health  plans  made  during  the  next 
open  enrollment  period  (as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1323(d)),  and 

(2)  the  enrollment  of  eligible  Individuals  In 
corporate  alliance  health  plans  of  the  cor- 
porate alliance  shall  be  terminated  as  of 
such  date  and  such  individuals  shall  be  en- 
rolled in  other  applicable  health  plans  effec- 
tive on  such  date. 

(e)  Notice  to  Board.— If  an  election  with 
respect  to  a  corporate  alliance  Is  terminated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b), 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  of  the  termination  of 
the  election. 

PART  2— GENERAL  RESPONSIBILmES 
AND  AUTHORITIES  OF  REGIONAL  ALU- 
ANCES 

SEC.  1321.  contracts  WITH  HEALTH  PLANS. 

(a)  Contracts  with  Plans.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  order  to  assure  the 
availability  of  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package  to  eligible  individuals  residing  In 
the  alliance  area  in  a  cost-effective  manner, 
except  as  provided  In  this  section,  each  re- 
gional alliance  shall  negotiate  with  any  will- 
ing State-certified  health  plan  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  alliance  for  the  enroll- 
ment under  the  plan  of  eligible  Individuals  In 
the  alliance  area.  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  a 
regional  alliance  shall  not  enter  into  any 
such  contract  with  a  health  plan  that  is  not 
a  State-certified  health  plan. 

(2)  Treatment  of  certain  plans.— Each 
regional  alliance  shall  enter  Into  a  contract 
under  this  section  with  any  veterans  health 
plan  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  with  a  Uniformed  Services  Health  Plan 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  that  offers  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package  to  eligible 
Individuals  residing  in  the  alliance  area  If 
the  appropriate  official  requests  to  enter 
Into  such  a  contract. 

(b)  General  Conditions  for  Denial  of 
Contract  by  a  Regional  alliance.— A  re- 
gional alliance  Is  not  required  under  this  sec- 
tion to  offer  a  contract  with  a  health  plan 
If— 

(1)  the  alliance  finds  that  the  proposed  pre- 
mium exceeds  120  percent  of  the  weighted- 
average  premium  within  the  alliance;  or 
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(2)  the  plan  has  failed  to  comply  with  re- 
quirements under  prior  contracts  with  the 
alliance.  Including  falling  to  offer  coverage 
for  all  the  services  In  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package  in  the  entire  service  area  of 
the  plan. 

SEC.  1322.  OFFERING  CHOICE  OF  HEALTH  PLANS 
FOR  ENROLLMENT:  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  FEEFOR-SERVICE  SCHEDULE. 

(a)  In  General— Each  health  alliance 
must  provide  to  each  eligible  enrollee  with 
respect  to  the  alliance  a  choice  of  health 
plans  among  the  plans  which  have  contracts 
In  effect  with  the  alliance  under  section  1321 
(In  the  case  of  a  regional  alliance)  or  section 
1341  (in  the  case  of  a  corporate  alliance). 

(b)  Offering  of  Plans  by  alliances.- 

(1)  In  general.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  Include  among  its  health  plan  offerings 
at  least  one  fee-for-service  plan  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  (2)). 

(2)  Fee-for-service  plan  defined.— 

(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  term  "fee-for-service  plan"  means  a 
health  plan  that — 

(i)  provides  coverage  for  all  Items  and  serv- 
ices included  In  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package  that  are  furnished  by  any  lawful 
health  care  provider  of  the  enrollee's  choice, 
subject  to  reasonable  restrictions  (described 
In  subparagraph  (B)),  and 

(II)  makes  payment  to  such  a  provider 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
contractual  arrangement  between  the  plan 
and  the  provider. 

(B)  Reasonable  restrictions  described.— 
The  reasonable  restrictions  on  coverage  per- 
mitted under  a  fee-for-service  plan  (as  speci- 
fied by  the  National  Health  Board)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(I)  Utilization  review. 

(II)  Prior  approval  for  specified  services, 
(ill)  Exclusion  of  providers  on  the  basis  of 

poor  quality  of  care,  based  on  evidence  ob- 
tainable by  the  plan. 

Clause  (ID  shall  not  be  construed  as  permit- 
ting a  plan  to  require  prior  approval  for  non- 
primary  health  care  services  through  a  gate- 
keeper or  other  process. 

(c)  Establishment  of  Fee-for-Service 
Schedule.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  In  the  case  of  re- 
gional alliances  of  a  State  that  has  estab- 
lished a  Statewide  fee  schedule  under  para- 
graph (3).  each  regional  alliance  shall  estab- 
lish a  fee  schedule  setting  forth  the  payment 
rates  applicable  to  services  furnished  during 
a  year  to  Individuals  enrolled  In  fee-for-serv- 
ice plans  (or  to  services  furnished  under  the 
fee-for-service  component  of  any  regional  al- 
liance health  plan)  for  use  by  regional  alli- 
ance health  plans  under  section  1406(c)  and 
corporate  alliance  health  plans  providing 
services  subject  to  the  schedule  In  the  re- 
gional alliance  area. 

(2)  Negotiation  with  providers.— The  fee 
schedule  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  estab- 
lished after  negotiations  with  providers,  and 
(subject  to  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6))  providers 
may  collectively  negotiate  the  fee  schedule 
with  the  regional  alliance. 

(3)  Use  of  statewide  schedule.— At  the 
option  of  a  State,  the  State  may  establish  Its 
own  statewide  fee  schedule  which  shall  apply 
to  all  fee-for-service  plans  offered  by  re- 
gional alliances  and  corporate  alliances  In 
the  State  Instead  of  alliance-specific  sched- 
ules established  under  paragraph  (1). 

(4)  Annual  revision.— a  regional  alliance 
or  State  (as  the  case  may  be)  shall  annually 
update  the  payment  rates  provided  under  the 
fee  schedule  established  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  or  paragraph  (3). 

(5)  ACTIVITIES  treated  AS  STATE  ACTION  OR 
EFFORTS  INTENDED  TO  INFLUEaJCK  GOVERNMENT 
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ACTION.— The  establishment  of  a  fee  schedule 
under  this  subsection  by  a  re^onal  alliance 
of  a  State  shall  be  considered  to  be  pursuant 
to  a  clearly  articulated  and  affirmatively  ex- 
pressed State  policy  to  displace  competition 
and  actively  supervised  by  the  State,  and 
conduct  by  providers  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fee  schedule,  including  col- 
lective negotiations  by  providers  with  the  re- 
gional alliance  (or  the  State>  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2).  shall  be  considered  as  efforts 
intended  to  influence  governmental  action. 

(6)  No     BOYCOTT     PERMITTED.— Nothing     in 

this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  permit 
providers  to  threaten  or  engage  in  any  boy- 
cott. 

(7)  Negotiations  defined— In  this  sub- 
section, "negotiations"  are  the  process  by 
which  providers  collectively  and  jointly 
meet,  confer,  consult,  discuss,  share  informa- 
tion, among  and  between  themselves  in  order 
to  agree  on  information  to  be  provided,  pres- 
entations to  be  made,  and  other  such  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  regional  alliances  (or 
States)  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the 
fee  schedule  (but  not  including  any  activity 
that  constitutes  engaging  in  or  threatening 
to  engage  in  a  boycott),  as  well  as  any  and 
all  collective  and  joint  meetings,  discus- 
sions, presentations,  conferences,  and  con- 
sultations between  or  among  providers  and 
any  regional  alliance  (or  State)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  fee  schedule  de- 
scribed Ln  this  subsection. 

(d)  Prospective  Budoetino  of  Fee-for- 
Service.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  fee  schedule  estab- 
lished by  a  regional  alliance  or  a  State  under 
subsection  (c)  may  be  based  on  prospective 
budgeting  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Prospective  budgeting  described.— 
Under  prospective  budgeting— 

(A)  the  regional  alliance  or  State  (as  the 
case  may  be)  shall  negotiate  with  health  pro- 
viders annually  to  develop  a  budget  for  the 
desiemated  fee-for-service  plan: 

(B)  the  negotiated  budget  shall  establish 
spending  targets  for  each  sector  of  health  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  plan;  and 

(C)  if  the  regional  alliance  or  State  (as  the 
case  may  be)  determines  that  the  utilization 
of  services  under  the  plan  is  at  a  level  that 
will  result  in  expenditures  under  the  plan  ex- 
ceeding the  negotiated  budget,  the  plan  shall 
reduce  the  amount  of  payments  otherwise 
made  to  providers  (through  a  withhold  or 
delay  in  payments  or  adjustments)  in  such  a 
manner  and  by  such  amounts  as  necessary  to 
assure  that  expenditures  will  not  exceed  the 
budget. 

(3)  Use  of  prospective  budgeting  exclu- 
sive—If  a  regional  alliance  or  State  estab- 
lishes the  fee  schedule  for  fee-for-service 
plans  on  the  basis  of  prospective  budgeting 
under  this  subsection,  payment  for  all  serv- 
ices provided  by  fee-for-service  plans  in  the 
alliance  or  State  shall  be  determined  on  such 
basis. 

SEC.  1333.  ENROLLMENT  RULES  AND  PROCE- 
DURES. 
(a)  In  General —Each  regional  alliance 
shall  assure  that  each  regional  alliance  eligi- 
ble individual  who  resides  in  the  alliance 
area  is  enrolled  in  a  regional  alliance  health 
plan  and  shall  establish  and  maintain  meth- 
ods and  procedures,  consistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, sufficient  to  assure  such  enrollment. 
Such  methods  and  procedures  shall  assure 
the  enrollment  of  alliance  eligible  individ- 
uals at  the  time  they  first  become  eligible 
enrollees  in  the  alliance  area,  including  indi- 
viduals at  the  time  of  birth,  at  the  time  they 
move  into  the  alliance  area,  and  at  the  time 
of  reaching  the  age  of  individual  eligibility 
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as  an  eligible  enrollee  (and  not  merely  as  a 
family  member).  Each  regional  alliance  shall 
establish  procedures,  consistent  with  sub- 
title A.  for  the  selection  of  a  single  health 
plan  in  which  all  members  of  a  family  are 
enrolled. 

(b)  Point  of  Service  Enrollment  Mecha- 
nism— 

(1)  In  GENERAL— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  establish  a  point-of-service  enrollment 
mechanism  (meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection)  for  enrolling  eligible  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  enrolled  in  a  health  plan 
of  the  alliance  when  the  individual  seeks 
health  services. 

(2)  Requirements  of  mechanism.— Under 
such  a  mechanism,  if  an  eligible  individual 
seeks  to  receive  services  (included  in  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package)  from  a  pro- 
vider in  an  alliance  area  and  does  not 
present  evidence  of  enrollment  under  any  ap- 
plicable health  plan,  or  if  the  provider  has  no 
evidence  of  the  individual's  enrollment 
under  any  such  plan,  the  following  rules 
shall  apply: 

(A)  Notice  to  alliance.— The  provider- 
(i)  shall  provide  the  regional  alliance  with 

information  relating  to  the  identity  of  the 
eligible  individual,  and 

(ii)  may  request  payment  from  the  regional 
alliance  for  the  furnishing  of  such  services. 

(B)  Initial  determination  of  eugibility 
AND  enrollment  STATUS —The  regional  alli- 
ance shall  determine — 

(1)  if  the  individual  Is  an  alliance  eligible 
individual  for  the  alliance,  and 

(ii)  if  the  individual  is  enrolled  under  an 
applicable  health  plan  (including  a  corimrate 
alliance  health  plan). 

(C)  Treatment  of  alliance  eugible  indi- 
viduals.— If  the  regional  alliance  determines 
that  the  individual  is  an  alliance  eligible  in- 
dividual with  respect  to  the  alliance  and — 

(i)  is  enrolled  under  a  regional  alliance 
health  plan  of  the  alliance,  the  alliance  shall 
forward  the  claim  to  the  health  plan  in- 
volved and  shall  notify  the  provider  (and  the 
individual)  of  the  fact  of  such  enrollment 
and  the  forwarding  of  such  claim  (and  the 
plan  shall  make  payment  to  the  provider  for 
the  services  furnished  to  the  individual  as 
described  in  paragraph  (3MC)): 

(ii)  is  not  enrolled  under  a  regional  alli- 
ance health  plan  of  the  alliance  but  is  re- 
quired to  be  so  enrolled  in  a  specific  health 
plan  as  a  family  member  under  section  1021, 
the  alliance  shall  record  the  individual's  en- 
rollment under  such  specific  plan,  shall  for- 
ward the  claim  to  such  plan,  and  shall  notify 
the  provider  (and  the  individual)  of  the  fact 
of  such  enrollment  and  the  forwarding  of 
such  claim  (and  the  plan  shall  make  pay- 
ment to  the  provider  for  the  services  fur- 
nished to  the  Individual  as  described  in  para- 
graph (3MC));  or 

(ill)  is  not  enrolled  under  such  a  plan  and 
is  not  described  in  clause  (ii).  the  point-of- 
service  enrollment  procedures  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  shall  apply. 

(D)  Treatment  of  individuals  enrolled 

UNDER  HEALTH  PLANS  OF  OTHER  ALLIANCES— If 

the  regional  alliance  determines  that  the  in- 
dividual is  not  an  alliance  eligible  individual 
with  respect  to  the  alliance  but  the  individ- 
ual is  enrolled— 

(1)  under  a  regional  alliance  health  plan  of 
another  alliance,  the  alliance  shall  forward 
the  claim  to  the  other  regional  alliance  and 
shall  notify  the  provider  (and  the  individual) 
of  the  fact  of  such  enrollment  and  the  for- 
warding of  such  claim  (and  the  plan  shall 
make  payment  to  the  provider  for  the  serv- 
ices furnished  to  the  individual  as  described 
in  paragraph  (3KC)):  or 
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(11)  under  a  corporate  alliance  health  plan, 
the  alliance  shall  forward  the  claim  to  the 
corporate  alliance  involved  and  shall  notify 
the  provider  (and  the  individual)  of  the  fact 
of  such  enrollment  and  the  forwarding  of 
such  claim  (and  the  plan  shall  make  pay- 
ment to  the  provider  for  the  services  fur- 
nished to  the  individual  as  described  In  sec- 
tion 1383(b)(2)(B)). 

(E)  Treatment  of  other  alll^nce  eligi- 
ble INDIVIDUALS  not  ENROLLED  IN  HEALTH 
PLAN.— If  the  regional  alliance  determines 
that  the  individual  is  not  an  alliance  eligible 
individual  with  respect  to  the  alliance  and 
the  individual  Is  an  alliance  eligible  individ- 
ual with  respect  to  another  health  alliance 
but  is  not  enrolled  in  a  health  plan  of  such 
alliance,  the  regional  alliance  shall  forward 
the  claim  to  the  other  alliance  involved  and 
shall  notify  the  provider  (and  the  individual) 
of  the  forwarding  of  such  claim  and  the  re- 
quirement for  prompt  enrollment  of  the  indi- 
vidual under  an  applicable  health  plan  of 
such  alliance  pursuant  to  the  procedures  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  (in  the  case  of  a  re- 
gional alliance)  or  in  section  1383(b)  (in  the 
case  of  a  corporate  alliance). 

(F)  Treatment  of  all  other  individ- 
uals.—The  National  Board  shall  promulgate 
rules  regarding  the  responsibilities  of  re- 
gional alliances  relating  to  individuals 
whose  applicable  health  plan  is  not  an  alli- 
ance plan  and  other  individuals  the  alliance 
is  unable  to  identify  as  eligible  individuals. 

(3)  Point-of-service  enrollment  proce- 
dures DESCRIBED— The  point-of-servlce  en- 
rollment procedures  under  this  paragraph 
are  as  follows: 

(A)  Not  later  than  10  days  after  the  date  an 
alliance  is  notified  of  the  receipt  of  services 
by  an  unenrolled  Individual,  the  alliance  pro- 
vides the  individual  with  materials  describ- 
ing health  plans  offered  through  the  alliance. 

(B)  The  individual  shall  be  provided  a  pe- 
riod of  30  days  in  which  to  enroll  in  a  health 
plan  of  the  individual's  choice.  If  the  individ- 
ual fails  to  so  enroll  during  such  period,  the 
alliance  shall  enroll  the  individual  in  a 
health  plan  of  the  alliance  selected  on  a  ran- 
dom basis. 

(C)  Using  the  fee-for-service  schedule 
adopted  by  the  alliance  under  section,  the 
health  plan  in  which  the  individual  is  en- 
rolled under  this  subparagraph  shall  reim- 
burse the  provider  who  provided  the  services 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  the  individual  had  been  enrolled 
under  the  plan  at  the  time  of  provision  of  the 
services. 

(c)  Enrollment  of  New  Residents.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  establish  procedures  for  enrolling  re- 
gional alliance  eligible  individuals  who  move 
into  the  alliance  area. 

(2)  Long-term  residents.— Such  proce- 
dures shall  assure  that  regional  alliance  eli- 
gible individuals  who  intend  to  reside  in  the 
alliance  area  for  longer  than  6  months  shall 
register  with  the  regional  alliance  for  the 
area  and  shall  enroll  in  a  regional  alliance 
health  plan  offered  by  the  alliance. 

(3)  Short-term  residents —Such  proce- 
dures shall  permit  eligible  Individuals  who 
intend  to  reside  in  the  alliance  area  for  more 
than  3  months  but  less  than  6  months  to 
choose  among  the  following  options: 

(A)  To  continue  ccrerage  through  the 
health  plan  in  which  such  individual  is  pre- 
viously enrolled,  in  which  case  coverage  for 
care  in  the  area  of  temporary  residence  may 
be  limited  to  emergency  services  and  urgent 
care. 

(B)  To  register  with  the  regional  alliance 
and  enroll  in  a  regional  alliance  health  plan 
offered  by  the  alliance. 
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(C)  To  change  enrollment  In  the  previous 
alliance  area  to  enrollment  in  a  health  plan 
of  such  alliance  that  provides  for  coverage 
on  a  fee-for-service  basis  of  services  provided 
outside  the  area  of  that  alliance. 

(d>  Changes  in  Enrollment.— 

(1)  annual  open  enrollment  period  to 
change  plan  enrollment.— Each  regional 
alliance  shall  hold  an  annual  open  enroll- 
ment period  during  which  each  eligible  en- 
rollee in  the  alliance  has  the  opportunity  to 
choose  among  health  plans  offered  through 
the  alliance,  according  to  rules  to  be  promul- 
gated by  the  National  Health  Board. 

(2)  Disenrollment  for  cause.— In  addition 
to  the  annual  open  enrollment  period  held 
under  paragraph  (1),  each  regional  alliance 
shall  establish  procedures  under  which  alli- 
ance eligible  individuals  enrolled  in  a  plan 
may  disenroll  from  the  plan  for  good  cause 
at  any  time  during  a  year  and  enroll  in  an- 
other plan  of  the  alliance.  Such  procedures 
shall  be  Implemented  in  a  manner  that  en- 
sures continuity  of  coverage  for  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  for  such  individ- 
uals during  the  year. 

(e)  Enrollment  of  Family  Members.— 
Each  regional  alliance  shall  provide  for  the 
enrollment  of  all  family  members  in  the 
same  plan,  consistent  with  part  2  of  subtitle 
A. 

(0  Oversubscription  of  Plans.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  establish  a  method  for  establishing  en- 
rollment priorities  in  the  case  of  a  health 
plan  that  does  not  have  sufficient  capacity 
to  enroll  all  eligible  individuals  seeking  en- 
rollment. 

(2)  Preference  for  current  members.— 
Such  method  shall  provide  that  in  the  case 
of  such  an  oversubscribed  plan — 

(A)  individuals  already  enrolled  in  the  plan 
are  given  priority  in  continuing  enrollment 
in  the  plan,  and 

(B)  other  individuals  who  seek  enrollment 
during  an  applicable  enrollment  period  are 
permitted  to  enroll  in  accordance  with  a  ran- 
dom selection  method,  up  to  the  enrollment 
capacity  of  the  plan. 

(g)  Termination  of  Enrollment.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  establish  special  enrollment  procedures 
to  permit  alliance  eligible  individuals  to 
change  the  plan  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in 
the  case  of  the  termination  of  coverage 
under  a  plan,  in  a  manner  that  ensures  the 
individuals'  continuation  of  coverage  for  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package. 

(2)  Failure  of  a  corporate  alliance.— 
E:ach  regional  alliance  shall  establish  special 
enrollment  procedures  to  permit  individuals, 
who  become  alliance  eligible  individuals  as  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  a  corporate  alliance, 
to  enroll  promptly  in  regional  alliance 
health  plans  in  a  manner  that  ensures  the  in- 
dividuals' continuation  of  coverage  for  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package. 

(h)  Limitation  on  Offering  of  Coverage 
TO  Ineligible  Individuals.— A  regional  alli- 
ance may  not  knowingly  offer  coverage 
under  a  regional  alliance  health  plan  or 
other  health  insurance  or  health  benefits  to 
an  individual  who  is  not  an  eligible  individ- 
ual. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  ability  of  a  regional 
alliance  health  plan  or  other  health  plan  to 
offer  coverage  to  such  individuals  without 
any  financial  payment  by  a  regional  alli- 
ance. 

(1)  Enforcement  of  Enrollment  Require- 
ment.— In  the  case  of  a  regional  alliance  eli- 
gible individual  who  fails  to  enroll  in  an  ap- 
plicable health  plan  as  required  under  sec- 
tion 1002(a)— 
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(1)  the  applicable  regional  alliance  shall 
enroll  the  individual  in  a  regional  alliance 
health  plan  (selected  by  the  alliance  consist- 
ent with  this  Act  and  with  any  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  Board),  and 

(2)  such  alliance  shall  require  the  payment 
of  twice  the  amount  of  the  family  share  of 
premiums  that  would  have  been  payable 
under  subtitle  B  of  title  VI  if  the  individual 
had  enrolled  on  a  timely  basis  in  the  plan, 
unless  the  individual  has  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  alliance  good  cause  for 
the  failure  to  enroll  on  a  timely  basis. 

SEC.     1324.     ISSUANCE     OF     HEALTH     SECURITY 
CARDS. 

A  regional  alliance  is  responsible  for  the 
issuance  of  health  security  cards  to  regrlonal 
alliance  eligible  Individuals  under  section 
1001(b). 

SEC.   132S.  CONSUMER  INFORMATION  AND  MAR- 
KEHNG. 

(a)  Consumer  Informa'hon.- 

(1)  In  general.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  make  available  to  eligible  enrollees  in- 
formation, in  an  easily  understood  and  use- 
ful form,  that  allows  such  enrollees  (and 
other  alliance  eligible  individuals)  to  make 
valid  comparisons  among  health  plans  of- 
fered by  the  alliance.  Such  information  shall 
be  made  available  in  a  brochure,  published 
not  less  often  than  annually. 

(2)  Information  to  be  included.— Such  in- 
formation must  Include,  in  the  same  format 
for  each  plan,  such  information  as  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  shall  require,  including 
at  least  the  following: 

(A)  The  cost  of  the  plan,  including  pre- 
miums and  average  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

(B)  The  characteristics  and  availability  of 
health  care  professionals  and  institutions 
participating  in  the  plan. 

(C)  Any  restrictions  on  access  to  providers 
and  services  under  the  plan. 

(D)  A  summary  of  the  annual  quality  per- 
formance report,  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5005(d)(1).  which  contains  measures  of 
quality  presented  in  a  standard  format. 

(b)  Marketing. — Each    regional    alliance 
shall  review  and  approve  or  disapprove  the 
distribution  of  any  materials  used  to  market 
health  plans  offered  through  the  alliance. 
SEC.  1326.  OMBUDSMAN. 

(a)  Establish.ment.— Each  regional  alli- 
ance must  establish  and  maintain  an  office 
of  an  ombudsman  to  assist  consumers  in 
dealing  with  problems  that  arise  with  health 
plans  and  the  alliance. 

(b)  Optional  Financing  Through  Vol- 
untary Contribution.— At  the  option  of 
State  in  which  a  regional  alliance  is  located, 
the  alliance — 

(1)  shall  permit  alliance  eligible  individ- 
uals to  designate  that  one  dollar  of  the  pre- 
mium paid  for  enrollment  in  the  individual's 
regional  alliance  health  plan  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  office  of  the  alliance's  ombuds- 
man; and 

(2)  shall  apply  any  such  amounts  towards 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  such  of- 
fice. 

SEC.  1327.  DATA  COLLECTION;  QUALITY. 

Each  regional  alliance  shall  comply  with 
requirements  of  subtitles  A  and  B  of  title  V 
(relating  to  quality,  information  systems, 
and  privacy),  and  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  ensure  that  health  plans  offered 
through  the  alliance  comply  with  such  re- 
quirements. 

SEC.  1328.  ADDITIONAL  DUTIES, 

(a)  ANTi-DiscRiMiNA'noN.— In  carrying  out 
its  activities  under  this  part,  a  health  alli- 
ance may  not  discriminate  against  health 
plans  on  the  basis  of  race,  gender,  ethnicity. 
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religion,  mix  of  health  professionals,  loca- 
tion of  the  plan's  headquarters,  or  (except  as 
specifically  provided  in  this  part)  organiza- 
tional arrangement. 

(b)  COORDINATION  OF  ENROLLMENT  ACTIVI- 
TIES.— Each  regional  alliance  shall  coordi- 
nate, in  a  manner  specified  by  the  National 
Health  Boaixl,  with  other  health  alliances  its 
activities.  including  enrollment  and 
disenrollment  activities.  In  a  manner  that 
ensures  continuous,  nonduplicative  coverage 
of  alliance  eligible  individuals  in  health 
plans  and  that  minimizes  administrative 
procedures  and  paperwork. 

SEC.  1329.  ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITIES  FOR  RE- 
GIONAL ALLIANCES  TO  ADDRESS 
NEEDS  IN  AREAS  WITH  INADEQUATE 
HEALTH  SERVICES;  PROHXBITION  OF 
INSURANCE  ROLE. 

(a)  Payment  Adjustment.— In  order  to  en- 
sure that  plans  are  available  to  all  eligible 
individuals  residing  in  all  portions  of  the  al- 
liance area,  a  regional  alliance  may  adjust 
payments  to  plans  or  use  other  financial  in- 
centives to  encourage  health  plans  to  expand 
into  areas  that  have  inadequate  health  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  ENCOURAGING  NEW  PLANS.— Subject  to 
subsection  (c),  in  order  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  health  plan  in  an  area 
that  has  inadequate  health  services,  an  alli- 
ance may— 

(1)  or'ganize  health  providers  to  create  such 
a  plan  in  such  an  area  a  new  health  plan  tar- 
geted at  such  an  area. 

(2)  provide  assistance  with  setting  up  and 
administering  such  a  plan,  and 

(3)  arrange  favorable  financing  for  such  a 
plan. 

(c)  Prohibition  of  Regional  Alliances 
Bearing  Risk.— a  regional  alliance  may  not 
bear  insurance  risk. 

SEC.  1330.  PROHIBrnON  AGAINST  SELF-DEALING 
AND  CONFLICTS  OF  INTEREST. 

(a)  Promulgation  of  Standards.— The 
Board  shall  promulgate  standards  of  conduct 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  for  any  ad- 
ministrator, officer,  trustee,  fiduciary,  cus- 
todian, counsel,  agent,  or  employee  of  any 
regional  alliance. 

(b)  Requirements  for  Standards.— The 
standards  of  conduct  shall  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  set  forth- 

(1)  the  types  of  investment  Interests,  own- 
ership interests,  affiliations  or  other  em- 
ployment that  would  be  improper  for  an  indi- 
vidual described  in  subsection  (a)  to  hold 
during  the  time  of  the  individual's  service  or 
employment  with  an  alliance;  and 

(2)  the  circumstances  that  will  constitute 
impermissible  conflicts  of  interest  or  self- 
dealing  by  such  employees  in  performing 
their  official  duties  and  functions  for  any  re- 
gional alliance. 

(c)  Civil  Monetary  Penalty.— Any  indi- 
vidual who  engages  in  an  activity  that  the 
individual  knows  or  has  reason  to  know  is  in 
violation  of  the  regulations  and  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Board  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  subject,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  penalties  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  to  a  civil  money  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  such  violation. 
PART  3— AUTHORITIES  AND  RESPONSIBIL- 

mES  RELATING  TO  FINANCING  AND  IN- 
COME DETERMINATIONS 

Subpart  A— Collection  of  Fonda 

SEC.  1341.  INFORMA'nON  AND  NEGOTIA'nON  AND 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  BIDS. 

(a)  Information  Provided  to  Plans  Be- 
fore Soliciting  Bids.— 

(1)  In  GENEUiAL.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  make  available,  by  April  1  of  each  year, 
to  each  plan  that  indicates  an  interest  in 
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submitting  a  premium  bid  under  section  6004 
in  the  year,  information  (Including  informa- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (2))  that  the 
Board  specifies  as  being  necessary  to  enable 
a  plan  to  estimate,  based  upon  an  accepted 
bid.  the  amounts  payable  to  such  a  plan 
under  section  1351. 

(2)  INFOIIMATION  TO  BE  I.NCLUDEID.— Such  in- 
formation shall  include  the  following: 

(A)  The  demographic  and  other  character- 
istics of  regional  alliance  eligible  Individuals 
for  the  regional  alliance. 

(B)  The  uniform  per  capita  conversion  fac- 
tor for  the  regional  alliance  (established 
under  subsection  (b)). 

(C)  The  premium  class  factors  (established 
by  the  Board  under  section  1531). 

(D)  The  regional  alliance  Inflation  factor 
(determined  under  section  6001(a)). 

(E)  The  risk-adjustment  factors  and  rein- 
surance methodology  and  payment  amounts 
(published  under  subsection  (O)  to  be  used  by 
the  regional  alliance  in  computing  blended 
plan  per  capita  rates  (in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6201). 

(F)  The  plan  bid  proportion,  the  AFDC  pro- 
portion, the  SSI  proportion,  the  AFDC  per 
capita  premium  amount,  and  the  SSI  per 
capita  premium  amount,  for  the  year,  as 
computed  under  subtitle  D  of  title  VI. 

(G)  The  alliance  administrative  allowance 
percentage,  computed  under  section  1352(b). 

(b)  Determination  of  Uniform  Per  Capita 
Conversion  Factor.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  specify,  not  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year  (beginning  with  the  year  before  the  first 
year)  a  uniform  per  capita  conversion  factor 
to  be  used  under  section  6102(a)(2)  In  convert- 
ing the  accepted  bid  for  each  plan  for  the 
year  into  the  premium  for  an  individual  en- 
rollment for  such  plan  for  the  year.  SSI  or 
AFDC  recipients  shall  not  be  included  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  conversion  factor. 

(C)     DETHaiMINATION     OF     RiSK-ADJUSTMENT 

Factors  and  Reinsurance  Payment 
AMOUNTS.— Each  regional  alliance  shall  com- 
pute and  publish  the  risk-adjustment  factors 
and  reinsurance  payment  amounts  to  be  used 
by  the  regional  alliance  In  computing  blend- 
ed plan  per  capita  rates  under  section  6201. 

(d)  Solicitation  of  Bids— Each  regional 
alliance  shall  solicit  and  negotiate,  consist- 
ent with  section  6004,  with  each  regional  alli- 
ance health  plan  a  bid  for  the  payment  rate 
on  a  per  capita  basis  for  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package  for  all  alliance  eligible  indi- 
viduals in  the  alliance  area. 

SEC.  134*.  CALCULATION  AND  PUBUCATION  Of 
GEl^ERAL  FAMILY  SHAR£  AND  GEN- 
ERAL EMPLOYER  PREMIUM 
AMOUNTS. 

(a)  Calculation  of  Components  in  Gen- 
eral Family  Share  and  General  Employer 
Premiums.— 

(1)  Family  share.— Elach  regional  alliance 
shall  compute  the  following  components  of 
the  general  family  share  of  premiums; 

(A)  Plan  premiums.— For  each  plan  of- 
fered, the  premium  for  the  plan  for  each 
class  of  family  enrollment  (including  the 
amount  of  any  family  collection  shortfall). 

(B)  Alliance  credit— The  alliance  credit 
amount  for  each  class  of  family  enrollment, 
under  section  6103. 

(C)  Excess  premium  credit —The  amount 
of  any  excess  premium  credit  provided  under 
section  6105  for  each  class  of  family  enroll- 
ment. 

(D)  Corporate  alliance  opt-in  CREDrr.- 
The  amount  of  any  corporate  alliance  opt-in 
credit  provided  under  section  6106  for  each 
class  of  family  enrollment. 

(2)  Employer  premiums.— E^acb  regional  al- 
liance shall  compute  the  following  compo- 


nents of  the  general  employer  premium  pay- 
ment: 

(A)  Base  employer  monthly  premium  per 
WORKER —The  base  employer  monthly  pre- 
mium determined  under  section  6122  for  each 
class  of  family  enrollment. 

(B)  Employer  collection  shortfall  add- 
on.—The  employer  collection  shortfall  add- 
on computed  under  section  612S(b>. 

(b)  Publication.— 
(1)  Fa.mily  share.— 

(A)  In  general— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  publish,  before  the  open  enrollment  pe- 
riod in  each  year,  the  general  family  share  of 
the  premium  (as  defined  In  subparagraph  (B)) 
for  each  class  of  family  enrollment  for  each 
regional  alliance  health  plan  to  be  offered  by 
the  alliance  in  the  following  year. 

(B)  General  family  share  of  premium  de- 
fi.ved.— In  this  subpart,  the  term  "general 
family  share  of  premium"  means  the  family 
share  of  premium  under  section  6101  com- 
puted without  regard  to  section  6104  and 
without  regard  to  section  6101(bK2KCKv). 

(2p  Employer  premium  — 

(A)  In  general.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  publish,  in  December  before  each  year 
(beginning  with  December  before  the  first 
year)  the  general  employer  premium  pay- 
ment amount  (as  defined  in  subparagraph 
(B))  for  each  class  of  family  enrollment  for 
the  following  year. 

(B)  General  employer  premium  payment 
AMOUNT  defined— In  this  subpart,  the  term 
"general  employer  premium  payment 
amount"  means  the  employer  premium  pay- 
ment under  section  6121  computed,  as  an 
amount  per  full-time  equivalent  worker, 
without  regard  to  sections  6124.  6125.  6126. 
SEC.    1943.   DETERMINATION   OP   FAMILY  SHARE 

FOR  families. 

(a)  A.MOUNT  OF  Family  Share.— The 
amount  charged  by  a  regional  alliance  to  a 
family  for  a  class  of  family  enrollment  (spec- 
ified under  section  1011(c))  under  a  regional 
alliance  health  plan  is  equal  to  the  family 
share  of  premium  established  under  section 
6101(a)  for  the  family.  Based  upon  the  infor- 
mation described  in  this  section,  each  re- 
gional alliance  shall  determine  the  amount 
required  to  be  paid  under  section  6101  and 
under  section  6111  for  each  year  for  families 
enrolling  in  regional  alliance  health  plans. 

(b)  Family  Share  Amount.— The  amount 
required  to  be  paid  under  section  6101,  with 
respect  to  each  family,  takes  into  account— 

(1)  the  general  family  share  of  premium  (as 
defined  in  section  1342(b)(1)(B))  for  the  class 
of  enrollment  Involved; 

(2)  any  income-related  discount  provided 
under  section  6104(a)(1)  for  the  family;  and 

(3)  whether  or  not  the  family  is  an  SSI  or 
AFDC  family 

(c)  Alliance  Credit  Amount —The  amount 
of  the  alliance  credit  under  section  6111,  with 
respect  to  each  family,  takes  Into  account 
the  following: 

(1)  The  number  of  months  of  enrollment, 
and  class  of  enrollment.  In  regional  alliance 
health  plans,  used  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  alliance  credit  under  section 
6103  for  the  family. 

(2)  Reductions  in  liability  under  section 
6111(b)  based  on  employer  premium  pay- 
ments based  on  net  earnings  from  self-em- 
ployment for  the  family. 

(3)  Reductions   in   liability   under  section 

6112  based  on  months  of  employment  for  the 
family. 

(4)  Limitations  in  liability  under  section 

6113  on  the  basis  of  the  adjusted  family  in- 
come for  the  family. 

(5)  The  elimination  of  liability  in  the  case 
of  certain  retirees  and  qualified  spouses  and 
children  under  section  6114. 


(6)  The  elimination  of  liability  in  the  case 
of  certain  working  medicare  beneficiaries 
under  section  6115. 

(d)  ACCESS  to  Necessary  Information  to 
Make  Determination —Information  required 
for  an  alliance  to  make  the  determination 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  based  on  infor- 
mation obtained  or  maintained  by  the  alli- 
ance In  the  conduct  of  Its  business,  including 
the  following: 

(1)  Information  required  for  income-related 
determinations  shall  be  obtained  under  sub- 
part B. 

(2)  Information  on  SSI  and  AFDC  recipi- 
ents under  subsection  (e). 

(3)  Information  submitted  on  a  monthly 
and  annual  basis  by  employers  under  section 
1602. 

(4)  Information  submitted  by  self-employed 
individuals  on  net  earnings  from  self-em- 
ployment under  section  1602(d). 

(5)  Applications  for  premium  reductions 
under  section  6114. 

(6)  Information  concerning  medicare-eligi- 
ble Individuals  under  subsection  (f). 

(7)  Any  income-related  discount  provided 
under  section  6104(a)(1)  for  the  family. 

(8)  Whether  or  not  the  family  is  an  SSI  or 
AFDC  family. 

(e)  Information  Concerning  Cash  assist- 
ance Status— E^ch  participating  State  and 
the  Secretary  shall  make  available  (In  a 
time  and  manner  specified  by  the  Secretary) 
to  each  regional  alliance  such  Information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  and  verify 
whether  an  individual  Is  an  AFDC  or  SSI  re- 
cipient for  a  month  in  a  year. 

(f)  Information  Concerning  Medicare-Eli- 
gible Individuals.— 

(1)  Information  to  regional  alliances.- 
The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  re- 
gional alliances  (through  regional  informa- 
tion centers  or  otherwise)  Information  nec- 
essary to  determine — 

(A)  whether  an  individual  is  a  medicare-el- 
igible individual. 

(B)  the  eligibility  of  Individuals  for  the 
special  treatment  under  section  6115, 

(C)  if  medicare-eligible  Individuals  are  de- 
scribed In  section  1012(a),  and 

(D)  the  amounts  of  payments  owed  the  alli- 
ance under  section  1895  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(2)  Information  to  secretary— Each  re- 
gional alliance  shall  make  available  to  the 
Secretary  (through  the  national  information 
system  under  section  5101  or  otherwise)  in- 
formation relating  to  the  enrollment  of  indi- 
viduals who  would  be  medicare-eligible  indi- 
viduals but  for  section  1012(a). 

(g)  ALLIANCE  Accounting  System.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  establish  an  accounting  system  that 
meets  standards  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(2)  Specifics— Such  system  shall  collect 
information,  on  a  timely  basis  for  each  indi- 
vidual enrolled  (and,  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  Secretary,  identified  and  required  to 
be  enrolled)  in  a  regional  alliance  health 
plan  regarding- 

(A)  the  applicable  premium  for  such  enroll- 
ment. 

(B)  family  members  covered  under  such  en- 
rollment, 

(C)  the  premium  payments  made  by  (or  on 
behalf  oO  the  Individual  for  such  enrollment, 

(D)  employer  premium  payments  made  re- 
specting the  employment  of  the  individual 
and  other  employer  contributions  made  re- 
specting such  enrollment,  and 

(E)  any  government  contributions  made 
with  respect  to  such  enrollment  (including 
contributions  for  electing  veterans  and  ac- 
tive duty  military  personnel). 
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(3)  End-of-year  reporting.- Such  system 
shall  provide  for  a  report,  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  regarding  the  total  premiums  imposed. 
and  total  amounts  collected,  for  Individuals 
enrolled  under  regional  health  alliance 
plans,  In  such  manner  as  identifies  net 
amounts  that  may  be  owed  to  the  regional 
alliance. 

SEC.  1344.  NOTICE  OF  FAMILY  PAYMENTS  DUE. 

(a)  Family  State.ments.— 

(1)  Notice  of  no  amount  owed.— If  the  re- 
gional alliance  determines  under  section  1343 
that  a  family  has  paid  any  family  share  re- 
quired under  section  6101  and  is  not  required 
to  repay  any  amount  under  section  6111  for  a 
year,  the  alliance  shall  mall  notice  of  such 
determination  to  the  family.  Such  notice 
shall  include  a  prominent  statement  that  the 
family  is  not  required  to  make  any  addi- 
tional payment  and  is  not  required  to  file 
any  additional  information  with  the  regional 
alliance. 

(2)  Notice  op  amount  owed.— 

(A)  In  general.— If  the  regional  alliance 
determines  that  a  family  has  not  paid  the 
entire  family  share  required  under  section 
6101  or  is  required  to  repay  an  amount  under 
section  6111  for  a  year,  the  alliance  shall 
mail  to  the  family  a  notice  of  such  deter- 
mination. 

(B)  Information  on  amount  due.— Such  no- 
tice shall  Include  detailed  Information  re- 
garding the  amount  owed,  the  basis  for  the 
computation  (including  the  amount  of  any 
reductions  that  have  been  made  in  the  fami- 
ly's liability  under  subtitle  B  of  title  VI), 
and  the  date  the  amount  is  due  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  amount  is  payable. 

(C)  Information  on  discounts  and  reduc- 
tions available.— Such  notice  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  information  regarding  the  discounts  and 
reductions  available  (under  sections  6104. 
6112,  6113,  6114.  and  6115)  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate any  liability,  and 

(ii)  a  worksheet  which  may  be  used  to  cal- 
culate reductions  in  liability  based  on  in- 
come under  sections  6104  and  6113. 

(3)  Inclusion  of  income  reconcillation 
form  for  families  provided  premium  dis- 
counts— 

(A)  In  general.- a  notice  under  this  sub- 
section shall  include,  in  the  case  of  a  family 
that  has  been  provided  a  premium  discount 
under  section  6103  (or  section  6113)  for  the 
previous  year,  an  Income  verification  state- 
ment (described  in  section  1375)  to  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  the  regional  alliance 
(along  with  any  additional  amounts  owed)  by 
the  deadline  si>eclfled  In  subsection  (b).  Such 
form  shall  require  the  submission  of  such  in- 
formation as  Secretary  specifies  to  establish 
or  verify  eligibllllty  for  such  premium  dis- 
count. 

(B)  Other  families.— Any  family  which 
has  not  been  provided  such  a  discount  but 
may  be  eligible  for  such  a  discount  may  sub- 
mit such  an  Income  verification  form  and,  if 
eligible,  receive  a  rebate  of  the  amount  of 
excess  family  share  paid  for  the  previous 
year. 

(C)  Additional  information.— The  alliance 
shall  permit  a  family  to  provide  additional 
Information  relating  to  the  amount  of  such 
reductions  or  the  income  of  the  family  (inso- 
far as  it  may  relate  to  a  premium  discount 
or  reduction  in  liability  under  section  6104  or 
6113). 

(4)  Timing  of  notice.— Notices  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  mailed  to  each  family  at 
least  45  days  before  the  deadline  specified  in 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Deadline  for  Payment.- The  deadline 
specified  in  this  subsection  for  amounts  owed 


for  a  year  is  such  date  as  the  Secretary  may 
specify,  taking  into  account  the  dates  when 
the  information  specified  in  section  1343  be- 
comes available  to  compute  the  amounts 
owed  and  the  information  required  to  file  in- 
come reconcllation  statements  under  section 
1375.  Amounts  not  paid  by  such  deadline  are 
subject  to  interest  and  penalty. 

(c)  Change  in  Regional  alliance.— In  the 
case  of  a  family  that  during  a  year  changes 
the  regional  alliance  through  which  the  fam- 
ily obtains  coverage  under  a  regional  alli- 
ance health  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish rules  which  provide  that  the  regional  al- 
liance in  which  the  family  last  obtained  such 
coverage  In  a  year- 

(1)  is  responsible  for  recovering  amounts 
due  under  this  subpart  for  the  year  (whether 
or  not  attributable  to  periods  of  coverage  ob- 
tained through  that  alliance); 

(2)  shall  obtain  such  information,  through 
the  health  information  system  implemented 
under  section  5201,  as  the  alliance  may  re- 
quire in  order  to  compute  the  amount  of  any 
liability  owed  under  this  subpart  (taking 
into  account  any  reduction  in  such  amount 
under  this  section),  and 

(3)  shall  provide  for  the  payment  to  other 
regional  alliances  of  such  amounts  collected 
as  may  be  attributable  to  amounts  owed  for 
periods  of  coverage  obtained  through  such 
alliances. 

(d)  No  Loss  of  Coverage.— In  no  case  shall 
the  failure  to  pay  amounts  owed  under  this 
subsection  result  in  an  individual's  or  fami- 
ly's loss  of  coverage  under  this  Act. 

(e)  Dispute  Resolution.— Each  regional  al- 
liance shall  establish  a  fair  hearing  mecha- 
nism for  the  resolution  of  disputes  concern- 
ing amounts  owed  the  alliance  under  this 
subpart. 

SEC.  1345.  COLLECnONS. 

(a)  In  General. — Each  regional  alliance  is 
responsible  for  the  collection  of  all  amounts 
owed  the  alliance  (whether  by  individuals, 
employers,  or  others  and  whether  on  the 
basis  of  premiums  owed,  incorrect  amounts 
of  discounts  or  premium,  cost  sharing,  or 
other  reductions  made,  or  otherwise),  and  no 
amounts  are  payable  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  this  Act  (including  section  9102) 
with  respect  to  the  failure  to  collect  any 
such  amounts.  Each  regional  alliance  shall 
use  credit  and  collection  procedures,  includ- 
ing the  imposition  of  interest  charges  and 
late  fees  for  failure  to  make  timely  payment, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  collect  amounts  owed 
to  the  alliance.  States  assist  regional  alli- 
ances In  such  collection  process  under  sec- 
tion 1202(d). 

(b)  COLLECmON  OF  FAMILY  SHARE.— 

(1)  Withholding.— 

(A)  in  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  a  family 
that  includes  a  qualifying  employee  of  an 
employer,  the  employer  shall  deduct  from 
the  wages  of  the  qualifying  employee  (in  a 
manner  consistent  with  any  rules  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor)  the  amount  of  the  family 
share  of  the  premium  for  the  plan  in  which 
the  family  is  enrolled. 

(B)  Multiple  employment.— In  the  case  of 
a  family  that  includes  more  than  one  quali- 
fying employee,  the  family  shall  choose  the 
employer  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  will 
apply. 

(C)  Payment.— Amounts  withheld  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  maintained  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  paid  to  the  re- 
gional alliance  involved  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  payment  of  employer  premiums 
under  subsection  (c). 

(D)  SATiSFAcrnoN  OF  liability.— An 
amount  deducted  from  wages  of  a  qualifying 


employee  by  an  employer  is  deemed  to  have 
been  paid  by  the  employee  and  to  have  satis- 
fied the  employee's  obligation  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  extent  of  such  amount. 

(2)  Other  methods— In  the  case  of  a  fam- 
ily that  does  not  include  a  qualifying  em- 
ployee, the  regional  alliance  shall  require 
payment  to  be  made  prospectively  and  such 
payment  may  be  required  to  be  made  not  less 
frequently  than  monthly.  The  Secretary  may 
Issue  regulations  in  order  to  assure  the  time- 
ly and  accurate  collection  of  the  family 
share  due. 

(c)  Timing  and  Method  of  Payment  of  Em- 
ployer Premiums — 

(1)  Fre(JUENCY  of  payment.— Payment  of 
employer  premiums  under  section  6121  for  a 
month  shall  be  made  not  less  frequently 
than  monthly  (or  quarterly  in  the  case  of 
such  payments  made  by  virtue  of  section 
6126).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  establish 
a  method  under  which  employers  that  pay 
wages  on  a  weekly  or  biweekly  basis  are  per- 
mitted to  make  such  employer  payments  on 
such  a  weekly  or  biweekly  basis. 

(2)  Electronic  transfer— a  regional  alli- 
ance may  require  those  employers  that  have 
the  capacity  to  make  payments  by  electronic 
transfer  to  make  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion by  electronic  transfer. 

(d)  Assistance.— 

(1)  Employer  collections.- The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  provide  regional  alliances 
with  such  technical  and  other  assistance  as 
may  promote  the  efficient  collection  of  all 
amounts  owed  such  alliances  under  this  Act 
by  employers.  Such  assistance  may  include 
the  assessment  of  civil  monetary  penalties, 
not  to  exceed  S5,000  or  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  liability  owed,  whichever  is 
greater,  in  the  case  of  repeated  failure  to  pay 
(as  specified  in  rules  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor). 

(2)  Family  collections.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  regional  alliances  with  such  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  as  may  promote 
the  efficient  collection  of  other  amounts 
owed  such  alliances  under  this  Act.  Such  as- 
sistance may  include  the  assessment  of  civil 
monetary  penalties,  not  to  exceed  $5,000  or 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  liability  owed, 
whichever  is  greater,  in  the  case  of  repeated 
failure  to  pay  (as  sp)eclfled  in  rules  of  the 
Secretary). 

(e)  Receipt  of  Miscellaneous  Amounts.— 
For  payments  to  regional  alliances  by— 

(1)  States,  see  subtitle  A  of  title  DC.  and 

(2)  the  Federal  Government,  see  subtitle  B 
of  such  title  and  section  1895  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  added  by  section  4003). 

SEC.  1346.  coordination  AMONG  REGIONAL  AI/- 
LIANCES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  regional  alliance 
which  offers  the  regional  alliance  health 
plan  in  which  a  family  is  enrolled  in  Decem- 
ber of  each  year  (in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "final  alliance")  is  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  any  amounts  owed  under  this 
subpart,  without  regard  to  whether  the  fam- 
ily resided  in  the  alliance  area  during  the  en- 
tire year. 

(b)  Provision  of  Information  in  the  Case 
OF  Change  of  Residence —In  the  case  of  a 
family  that  moves  from  one  alliance  area  to 
another  alliance  area  during  a  year,  each  re- 
gional alliance  (other  than  the  final  alliance) 
is  responsible  for  providing  to  the  final  alli- 
ance (through  the  national  information  sys- 
tem under  section  5101  or  otherwise)  such  in- 
formation as  the  final  alliance  may  require 
in  order  to  determine  the  liability  (and  re- 
ductions in  liability  under  section  6112)  at- 
tributable to  alliance  credits  provided  by 
such  regional  alliance. 
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{.ci  DisTRiBimoN  OP  Proceeds. — In  accord- 
ance with  rules  established  by  the  Secretary. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  final  alliance  shall  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  amounts  collected  under  this 
subpart  with  respect  to  families  in  a  year  in 
an  equitable  manner  among  the  regional  al- 
liances that  provided  health  plan  coverage  to 
the  families  in  the  year. 

(d)  E^PEDiTiNO  Process.— In  order  to  re- 
duce paperwork  and  promote  efficiency  in 
the  collection  of  amounts  owed  regional  alli- 
ances under  this  subpart,  the  SecreUry  may 
require  or  permit  regional  alliances  to  share 
such  information  (through  the  national  in- 
formation system  under  section  5101  or  oth- 
erwise) as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
cost-effective,  subject  to  such  confidential- 
ity restrictions  as  nuiy  otherwise  apply. 

(e)  Students.— In  the  case  of  a  qualifying 
student  who  makes  an  election  described  in 
section  1012(e)<2))  (relating  to  certain  full- 
time  students  who  are  covered  under  the 
plan  of  a  parent  but  enrolled  In  a  health  plan 
offered  by  a  different  regional  alliance  from 
the  one  in  which  the  parent  Is  enrolled),  the 
regional  alliance  that  offered  the  plan  to  the 
parent  shall  provide  for  transfers  of  an  ap- 
propriate portion  of  the  premium  (deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  procedures  speci- 
fied by  the  Board)  to  the  other  regional  alli- 
ance in  order  to  compensate  that  alliance  for 
the  provision  of  such  coverage. 

(f)  Payments  of  Certain  amounts  to  Cor- 
porate ALUANCES— In  the  case  of  a  married 
couple  in  which  one  spouse  is  a  qualifying 
employee  of  a  regional  alliance  employer  and 
the  other  spouse  Is  a  qualifying  employee  of 
a  corporate  alliance  employer,  if  the  couple 
is  enrolled  with  a  corporate  alliance  health 
plan  the  regional  alliance  (which  receives 
employer  premium  payments  from  such  re- 
gional alliance  employer  with  respect  to 
such  employee)  shall  pay  to  the  corporate  al- 
liance the  amounts  so  paid  (or  would  be  pay- 
able by  the  employer  If  section  6123  did  not 
apply). 

Sabpart  B— PaymeoU 

SEC.    ISSI.    PAYMENT    TO    REGIONAL    ALLIANCE 
HEALTH  PLANS. 

(a)  Computation  of  Blended  Plan  Per 
Capita  Payment  amount —For  purposes  of 
making  payments  to  plans  under  this  sec- 
tion, each  regrlonal  alliance  shall  compute, 
under  section  saOKa).  a  blended  plan  per  cap- 
ita payment  amount  for  each  regional  alli- 
ance health  plan  for  enrollment  In  the  alli- 
ance for  a  year. 

(b)  Amount  of  Payment  to  Plans.— 

(1)  In  general.- Subject  to  subsection  (e) 
and  section  6121(b)(5KB).  each  regional  alli- 
ance shall  provide  for  payment  to  each  re- 
gional alliance  health  plan,  in  which  an  alli- 
ance eligible  individual  is  enrolled,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  net  blended  rate  (de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2))  adjusted  (consistent 
with  subsection  (c))  to  take  into  account  the 
relative  actuarial  risk  associated  with  the 
coverage  with  respect  to  the  individual. 

(2)  Net  blended  rate.— The  net  blended 
rate  described  in  this  paragraph  is  the  blend- 
ed plan  per  capita  payment  amount  (deter- 
mined under  section  6201(a)).  reduced  by— 

(A)  the  consolidated  set  aside  percentage 
specified  under  subsection  (d).  and 

(B)  any  plan  payment  reduction  Imposed 
under  section  6011  for  the  plan  for  the  year. 

(c)  Application  of  Risk  adjustment  and 
Reinsurance  Methodology.— Elach  regional 
alliance  shall  use  the  risk  adjustment  meth- 
odology developed  under  section  1541  in  mak- 
ing payments  to  regional  alliance  health 
plans  under  this  section,  except  as  provided 
in  section  1542. 
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(d)  Consolidated  Set  aside  Percent- 
age.—The  consolidated  set  aside  percentage, 
for  a  regional  alliance  for  a  year,  is  the  sum 
of- 

(1)  the  administrative  allowance  percent- 
age for  the  regional  alliance,  computed  by 
the  alliance  under  section  13S2(b):  and 

(2)  1.5  percentage  points. 

Amounts  attributable  to  paragraph  (2)  are 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  (for  aca- 
demic health  centers  and  graduate  medical 
education)  under  section  1353. 

(e)  Treatme.vt  of  Veterans.  Military. 
AND  Indian  health  Plans  and  Programs — 

(1)  Veterans  health  plan— In  applying 
this  subtitle  (and  title  VI)  in  the  case  of  a  re- 
gional alliance  health  plan  that  is  a  veterans 
health  plan  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  the  following  rules  apply: 

(A)  For  purposes  of  applying  subtitle  A  of 
title  VI.  families  enrolled  under  the  plan 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(B)  The  provisions  of  subtitle  A  of  title  VI 
shall  not  apply  to  the  plan,  other  than  such 
provisions  as  require  the  plan  to  submit  a 
per  capita  amount  for  each  regional  alliance 
area  on  a  timely  basis,  which  amount  shall 
be  treated  as  the  final  accepted  bid  of  the 
plan  for  the  area  for  purposes  of  subtitle  B  of 
such  title  and  this  section.  This  sunount 
shall  not  be  subject  to  negotiation  and  not 
subject  to  reduction  under  section  6011. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  computing  the  blended 
plan  per  capita  payment  amount  under  this 
section,  the  AFDC  and  SSI  proportions 
(under  section  6202(a))  are  deemed  to  be  0 
percent. 

(2)  Uniformed  services  health  plan.— In 
applying  this  subtitle  (and  title  VI)  in  the 
case  of  a  regrlonal  alliance  health  plan  that  is 
a  Uniformed  Services  Health  Plan  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  following  rules 
apply: 

(A)  For  purxwses  of  applying  subtitle  A  of 
title  VI,  families  enrolled  under  the  plan 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

(B)  The  provisions  of  subtitle  A  of  title  VI 
shall  not  apply  to  the  plan,  other  than  such 
provisions  as  require  the  plan  to  submit  a 
per  capita  amount  on  a  timely  basis,  which 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  the  final  accepted 
bid  of  the  plan  for  the  area  Involved  for  pur- 
poses of  subtitle  B  of  such  title  and  this  sec- 
tion. This  amount  shall  not  be  subject  to  ne- 
gotiation and  not  subject  to  reduction  under 
section  6011.  The  Board,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  establish 
rules  relating  to  the  area  (or  areas)  in  which 
such  a  bid  shall  apply. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  computing  the  blended 
plan  per  capita  payment  amount  under  this 
section,  the  AFDC  and  SSI  proportions 
(under  section  6202(a))  are  deemed  to  be  0 
percent. 

(3)  Indun  health  programs— In  applying 
this  subtitle  (and  title  VI)  in  the  case  of  a 
health  program  of  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
the  following  rules  apply: 

(A)  Except  as  provided  in  this  paragraph, 
the  plan  shall  not  be  considered  or  treated  to 
be  a  regional  alliance  health  plan  and  for 
purposes  of  applying  title  VI.  families  en- 
rolled under  the  program  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account. 

(B)  In  accordance  with  rules  established  by 
the  Secretary,  regional  alliances  shall  act  as 
agents  for  the  collection  of  employer  pre- 
mium payments  (including  payments  of  cor- 
porate alliance  employers)  required  under 
subtitle  B  of  title  VI  with  respect  to  qualify- 
ing employees  who  are  enrolled  under  a 
health  program  of  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
The  Secretary  shall  permit  such  alliances  to 
retain  a  nominal  fee  to  compensate  them  for 
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such  collection  activities.  In  applying  this 
subparagraph,  the  family  share  of  premium 
for  such  employees  is  deemed  to  be  zero  for 
electing  Indians  (as  defined  in  section 
1012(d)(3))  and  for  other  employees  is  the 
amount  of  the  premium  established  under 
section  8306(b)(4)(A).  employees  are  deemed 
to  be  residing  in  the  area  of  residence  (or 
area  of  employment),  as  specified  under  rules 
of  the  Secretary,  and  the  class  of  enrollment 
shall  be  such  class  (or  classes)  as  specified 
under  rules  of  the  Secretary 

SEC.  13S1.  ALLIANCE  ADMINISTRATIVE  ALLOW- 
ANCE PERCENTAGE. 

(a)  Specification  by  alliance.— Before  ob- 
taining bids  under  6004  from  health  plans  for 
a  year,  each  regional  alliance  shall  establish 
the  administrative  allowance  for  the  oper- 
ation of  regional  alliance  in  the  year. 

(b)  Administrative  allowance  Percent- 
age.—Subject  to  subsection  (c).  the  regional 
alliance  shall  compute  an  administrative  al- 
lowance percentage  for  each  year  equal  to — 

(1)  the  administrative  allowance  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  for  the  year,  di- 
vided by 

(2)  the  total  of  the  amounts  payable  to  re- 
gional alliance  health  plans  under  section 
1343  (as  estimated  by  the  alliance  and  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  1343(d)). 

(c)  Limitation  to  2Mi  percent.— In  no  case 
shall  an  administrative  allowance  percent- 
age exceed  2.5  percent 

SEC.  1353.  PAYMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  ACADEMIC  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS AND  GRADUATE  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION. 

E^ch  regional  alliance  shall  make  payment 
to  the  Secretary  each  year  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  reduction  in  payments  by  the 
alliance  to  regrlonal  alliance  health  plans  re- 
sulting from  the  consolidated  set  aside  per- 
centage under  section  1351(d)  including  the 
1.5  percentage  points  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  section. 

Subpart  C — Financial  Management 
SEC.     IMl.     MANAGEMENT    OF     HNANCES    AND 
RECORDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  comply  with  standarxis  established 
under  section  1571(b)  (relating  to  the  man- 
agement of  finances,  maintenance  of  records, 
accounting  practices,  auditing  procedures, 
and  financial  reporting)  and  under  section 
1591(d)  (relating  to  employer  payments). 

(b)  Specific  Provisions.- In  accordance 
with  such  standards — 

(1)  Financial  statements — 

(A)  In  general— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  publish  periodic  audited  financial 
statements. 

(B)  Annual  financial  audit.— 

(I)  In  general.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  have  an  annual  financial  audit  con- 
ducted by  an  Independent  auditor  In  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards. 

(II)  Publication.— A  report  on  each  such 
audit  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
at  nominal  cost. 

(ill)  Required  actions  for  deficiencies.— 
If  the  report  from  such  an  audit  does  not 
bear  an  unqualified  opinion,  the  alliance 
shall  take  such  steps  on  a  timely  basis  as 
may  be  necessary  to  correct  any  material  de- 
ficiency Identified  in  the  report. 

(C)  Eligibility  error  rates.- Elach  re- 
gional alliance  shall  make  eligibility  deter- 
minations for  premium  discounts,  liability 
reductions,  and  cost  sharing  reductions 
under  sections  6104  and  6123.  section  6113,  and 
section  1371,  respectively,  in  a  manner  that 
maintains  the  error  rates  below  an  applica- 
ble maximum  permissible  error  rate  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  (or  the  Secretary  of 
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Labor  with  respect  to  section  6123).  In  speci- 
fying such  a  rate,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  maximum  permissible  error 
rates  recogmized  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  comparable  State-administered  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  Safeguarding  of  funds.— Each  re- 
gional alliance  shall  safeguard  family,  em- 
ployer. State,  and  Federal  government  pay- 
ments to  the  alliance  in  accordance  with  fi- 
duciary standards  and  shall  hold  such  pay- 
ments in  financial  institutions  and  instru- 
ments that  meet  standards  recognized  or  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  the  Treas- 
ury and  taking  into  account  current  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibilities and  financial  management  of 
public  funds. 

(3)  Contingencies.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  provide  that  any  surplus  of  funds  re- 
sulting from  an  estimation  discrepancy  de- 
scribed in  section  9201(b)(1)(D),  up  to  a  rea- 
sonable amount  specified  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  held  in  a  contingency  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  alliance  and  used  to  fund  any 
future  shortfalls  resulting  from  such  a  dis- 
crepancy. 

(4)  Auditing  of  employer  payments — 

(A)  In  GsaJERAL.- Each  regional  alliance  is 
responsible  for  auditing  the  records  of  re- 
gional alliance  employers  to  assure  that  em- 
ployer payments  (including  the  payment  of 
amounts  withheld)  were  made  in  the  appro- 
priate amount  as  provided  under  subpart  A 
of  part  2  of  subtitle  B  of  title  VI. 

(B)  Employers  with  employees  residing 
in  different  alliance  areas— In  the  case  of 
a  regional  alliance  employer  which  has  em- 
ployees who  reside  in  more  than  one  alliance 
area,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  shall  establish  a  process 
for  the  coordination  of  regional  alliance  au- 
diting activities  among  the  regional  alli- 
ances involved. 

(C)  Appeal.— In  the  case  of  an  audit  con- 
ducted by  a  regional  alliance  on  an  employer 
under  this  paragraph,  an  employer  or  other 
regional  alliance  that  is  aggrieved  by  the  de- 
termination in  the  audit  is  entitled  to  review 
of  such  audit  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  a 
manner  to  be  provided  by  such  Secretary. 

Subpart  D — Rrdurtions  in  Cost  Sharing; 
Income  I><'lt'rniiniition8 

SEC.    1371.   REDUCTION    IN    COST   SHARING   FOR 
LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES. 

(a)  Reduction.- 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
in  the  case  of  a  family  that  Is  enrolled  in  a 
regional  alliance  health  plan  and  that  is  ei- 
ther (A)  an  AFDC  or  SSI  family  or  (B)  is  de- 
termined under  this  subpart  to  have  family 
adjusted  income  below  150  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable poverty  level,  the  family  is  entitled 
to  a  reduction  In  cost  sharing  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

(2)  Timing  of  reduction.— The  reduction  in 
cost  sharing  shall  only  apply  to  items  and 
services  furnished  after  the  date  the  applica- 
tion for  such  reduction  is  approved  under 
section  1372(c)  and  before  the  date  of  termi- 
nation of  the  reduction  under  this  subpart, 
or.  in  the  case  of  an  AFDC  or  SSI  family, 
during  the  period  in  which  the  family  is  such 
a  family. 

(3)  Information  to  providers  and  plans.— 
Each  regional  alliance  shall  provide,  through 
electronic  means  and  otherwise,  health  care 
providers  and  regrlonal  alliance  health  plans 
with  access  to  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  the  cost 
sharing  reductions  under  this  section. 

(b)  Limitation.— No  reduction  in  cost  shar- 
infr  shall  be  available  for  families  residing  in 


an  alliance  area  if  the  regional  alliance  for 
the  area  determines  that  there  are  sufficient 
low-cost  plans  (as  defined  in  section 
6104(b)(3))  that  are  lower  or  combination  cost 
sharing  plans  available  in  the  alliance  area 
to  enroll  AFDC  and  SSI  families  and  families 
with  family  adjusted  income  below  150  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  poverty  level. 

(c)  Amount  of  Cost  Sharing  Reduction.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
the  reduction  in  cost  sharing  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  such  reduction  as  will  reduce 
cost  sharing  to  the  level  of  a  lower  or  com- 
bination cost  sharing  plan. 

(2)  Additional  reduction  for  afdc  and  ssi 
families.— In  the  case  of  an  AFDC  or  SSI 
family,  in  applying  paragraph  (I)  (other  than 
with  respect  to  hospital  emergency  room 
services  for  which  there  Is  no  emergency 
medical  condition,  as  defined  in  section 
1867(e)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  there 
shall  be  substituted,  for  $5,  $10,  $20.  and  $25 
in  the  table  in  section  1135(a).  20  percent  of 
such  respective  amounts.  The  dollar 
amounts  substituted  by  the  previous  sen- 
tence shall  be  subject  to  adjustment  in  the 
same  manner  under  section  1136  as  the  dollar 
amounts  otherwise  specified  in  such  section. 

(d)  Administration.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  approved 
family  (as  defined  in  section  1372(b)(3))  en- 
rolled in  a  regional  alliance  health  plan,  the 
regional  alliance  shall  pay  the  plan  for  cost 
sharing  reductions  (other  than  cost  sharing 
reductions  under  subsection  (c)(2))  provided 
under  this  section  and  included  in  payments 
made  by  the  plan  to  its  providers. 

(2)  Estimated  payments,  subject  to  rec- 
onciliation.— Such  payment  shall  be  made 
initially  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  estimates 
of  cost  sharing  reductions  incurred  by  such  a 
plan  with  respect  to  approved  families  and 
shall  be  reconciled  not  less  often  than  quar- 
terly based  on  actual  claims  for  items  and 
services  provided. 

(e)  No  Cost  Sharing  for  Indians  and  Cer- 
tain Veterans  and  Military  Personnel.— 
The  provisions  of  section  6104(a)(3)  shall 
apply  to  cost  sharing  reductions  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  as  such  provi- 
sions apply  to  premium  discounts  under  sec- 
tion 6104. 

SEC.    1372.    APPLICATION    PROCESS    FOR    COST 
SHARING  REDUCTIONS. 

(a)  Application.— 

(1)  In  general.— A  regional  alliance  eligi- 
ble family  may  apply  for  a  determination  of 
the  family  adjusted  income  of  the  family,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  eligibility  for 
cost  sharing  reductions  under  section  1371. 

(2)  Form.— An  application  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  such  information  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  regional  alliance  (con- 
sistent with  rules  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary) and  shall  include  at  least  informa- 
tion about  the  family's  employment  status 
and  income. 

(b)  Timing.— 

(1)  In  general. — An  application  under  this 
section  may  be  filed  at  such  times  as  the 
Secretary  may  provide,  including  during  any 
open  enrollment  period,  at  the  time  of  a 
move,  or  after  a  change  in  life  circumstances 
(such  as  unemployment  or  divorce)  affecting 
class  of  enrollment  or  amount  of  family 
share  or  repayment  amount. 

(2)  Consideration.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  an  application 
under  this  section,  and  notify  the  applicant 
of  such  decision,  within  such  period  (speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary)  after  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  application. 

(3)  Approved  family  defined.— In  this  sec- 
tion and  section  1371.   the  term  "approved 


family"  means  a  family  for  which  an  appli- 
cation under  this  section  is  approved,  until 
the  date  of  termination  of  such  approval 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Approval  of  Appucation.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  regional  alliance  shall 
approve  an  application  of  a  family  under  this 
section  filed  in  a  month  if  the  application 
demonstrates  that  that  family  adjusted  in- 
come of  the  family  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(d)  and  determined  under  paragraph  (2))  is 
(or  is  expected  to  be)  less  than  150  percent  of 
the  applicable  poverty  level. 

(2)  Use  of  current  income.— In  making  the 
determination  under  paragraph  (1).  a  re- 
gional alliance  shall  take  into  account  the 
income  for  the  previous  3-month  period  and 
current  wages  from  employment  (if  any), 
consistent  with  rules  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  Family  adjusted  Income.— 

(1)  In  general.— Elxcept  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (4),  in  this  Act  the  term  "family 
adjusted  income"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
family,  the  sum  of  the  adjusted  incomes  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (2))  for  all  members  of 
the  family  (determined  without  regard  to 
section  1012). 

(2)  Adjusted  income— In  paragraph  d).  the 
term  "adjusted  Income"  means,  with  respect 
to  an  intlividual.  adjusted  gross  income  (as 
defined  in  section  62(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986)— 

(A)  determined  without  regard  to  sections 
135,  162(1),  911,  931,  and  933  of  such  Code,  and 

(B)  increased  by  the  amount  of  interest  re- 
ceived or  accrued  by  the  individual  which  is 
exempt  from  tax. 

(3)  Presence  of  additional  dependents.— 
At  the  option  of  an  individual,  a  family  may 
include  (and  not  be  required  to  separate  out) 
the  income  of  other  individuals  who  are 
claimed  as  dependents  of  the  family  for  in- 
come tax  purposes,  but  such  individuals  shall 
not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  family  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  size  of  the  family. 

(e)  Requirement  for  Periodic  Confirma- 
tion AND  Verification  a.nd  Notices.— 

(1)  Confirmation  and  verification  re- 
quirement.—The  continued  eligibility  of  a 
family  for  cost  sharing  reductions  under  this 
section  is  conditioned  upon  the  family's  eli- 
gibility being — 

(A)  confirmed  periodically  by  the  regional 
alliance,  and 

(B)  verified  (through  the  filing  of  a  new  ap- 
plication under  this  section)  by  the  regional 
alliance  at  the  time  income  reconciliation 
statements  are  required  to  be  filed  under  sec- 
tion 1375. 

(2)  Rules.— The  Secretary  shall  issue  rules 
related  to  the  manner  in  which  alliances 
confirm  and  verify  eligibility  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(3)  Notices  of  changes  in  income  and  em- 
ployment status.— 

(A)  In  general.— Each  approved  family 
shall  promptly  notify  the  regional  alliance 
of  any  material  increase  in  the  family  ad- 
justed income  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary). 

(B)  Response.— If  a  regional  alliance  re- 
ceives notice  under  subparagraph  (A)  (or 
from  an  employer  under  section 
1602(b)(3MA)(i))  or  otherwise  receives  infor- 
mation indicating  a  potential  significant 
change  in  the  family's  employment  status  or 
increase  in  adjusted  family  Income,  the  re- 
gional alliance  shall  promptly  take  steps 
necessary  to  reconfirm  the  family's  eligi- 
bility. 

(0  Termination  of  Cost  Sharing  Reduc- 
tion.—The  regional  alliance  shall,  after  no- 
tice to  the  family,  terminate  the  reduction 
of  cost  sharing  under  this  subpart  for  an  ap- 
proved family  if  the  family  fails  to  provide 
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for  confirmation  or  verification  or  notice  re- 
quired under  subsection  (c)  on  a  timely  basis 
or  the  alliance  otherwise  determines  that 
the  family  is  no  longer  eligible  for  such  re- 
duction. The  previous  sentence  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  family  from  subsequently  reapply- 
ing for  cost  sharing  reduction  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(g)  Treatment  of  AFDC  and  SSI  Recipi- 
ents.— 

(1)  No  APPUCATION  REQUIRED.— AFDC  and 
SSI  families  are  not  required  to  make  an  ap- 
plication under  this  section. 

(2)  Notice  requirement.— Each  State  (and 
the  Secretary)  shall  notify  each  regional  al- 
liance. In  a  manner  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary, of  the  identity  (and  period  of  eligi- 
bility under  the  AFDC  or  SSI  programs)  of 
each  AFDC  and  SSI  recipient,  unless  such  a 
recipient  elects  (in  a  manner  specified  by  the 
Secretary)  not  to  accept  the  reduction  of 
cost  sharing  under  this  section. 

SEC.  1373.  APPUCATION  FOR  PREMIUM  REDUC- 
TIONS AND  REDUCTION  IN  LIABIL- 
ITIES TO  ALUANCGS. 

(a)  In  General —Any  regional  alliance  eli- 
gible family  may  apply  for  a  determination 
of  the  family  adjusted  income  of  the  family, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  eligibility  for 
a  premium  discount  under  section  6104  or  a 
reduction  in  liability  under  section  6113. 

(b)  Timing.— Such  an  application  may  be 
nied  at  such  times  as  an  application  for  a 
cost  sharing  reduction  may  be  filed  under 
section  1372(b)  and  also  may  be  filed  after  the 
end  of  the  year  to  obtain  a  rebate  for  excess 
premium  payments  made  during  a  year. 

(C)  APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATION — 

(1)  In  general.— a  regional  alliance  shall 
approve  an  application  of  a  family  under  this 
section  filed  in  a  month— 

(A)  for  a  premium  discount  under  section 
6104.  If  the  application  demonstrates  that 
family  adjusted  income  of  the  family  (as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2))  is  (or  is  ex- 
pected to  be)  less  than  150  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable poverty  level,  or 

(B)  for  a  reduction  in  liability  under  sec- 
tion 6113.  if  the  application  demonstrates 
that  the  wage-adjusted  income  (as  defined  in 
subgection  6113(d))  of  the  family  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2))  is  (or  Is  expected 
to  be)  less  than  250  percent  of  the  applicable 
poverty  level. 

(2)  Use  OF  current  income.— In  making  the 
determination  under  paragraph  (1).  a  re- 
gional alliance  shall  take  Into  account  the 
income  for  the  previous  3-month  period  and 
current  wages  from  employment  (if  any)  and 
the  statement  of  estimated  income  for  the 
year  (filed  under  section  1374(c)).  consistent 
with  rules  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Requirement  for  Periodic  Confirma- 
tion AND  Verification  and  Notices.— The 
provisions  of  section  (e)  of  section  1372  shall 
apply  under  this  section  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  applies  under  such  section,  except  that 
any  reference  to  family  adjusted  income  is 
deemed  a  reference  to  wage-adjusted  income. 

SEC.  1374.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
APPUCATION  PROCESS. 

(a)  DISTRIBUTION  OF  APPLICATIONS.— Each 
regional  alliance  shall  distribute  applica- 
tions under  this  subpart  directly  to  consum- 
ers and  through  employers,  banks,  and  des- 
ignated public  agencies. 

(b)  To  Whom  Appucation  Made.— Applica- 
tions under  this  subpart  shall  be  filed,  by 
person  or  mail,  with  a  regional  alliance  or  an 
agency  designated  by  the  State  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  application  may  be  submitted  with 
an  application  to  enroll  with  a  health  plan 
under  this  subtitle  or  separately. 

(c)  Income  Statement.— E^ch  application 
shall  include  a  declaration  of  estimated  an- 
nual income  for  the  year  involved. 
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(d)  Form  and  Contents— An  application 
for  a  discount  or  reduction  under  this  sub- 
part shall  be  in  a  form  and  manner  specified 
by  the  Secretary  and  shall  require  the  provi- 
sion of  information  necessary  to  make  the 
determinations  required  under  this  subpart. 

(e)  Frequency  of  applications.— 

(1)  In  general.— An  application  under  this 
subpart  may  be  filed  at  any  time  during  the 
year  (including,  in  the  case  of  section  1373. 
during  the  reconciliation  process). 

(2)  Correction  of  income— Nothing  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  construed  as  prevent- 
ing an  individual  or  family  from,  at  any 
time,  submitting  an  application  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  premium  reduction  or  reduc- 
tion of  liability  under  this  subpart  based 
upon  an  increase  in  income  from  that  stated 
in  the  previous  application. 

(e)  Timing  of  Reductions  and  Discounts.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  reconciliation 
under  section  1375.  premium  discounts  and 
cost  sharing  reductions  under  this  subpart 
shall  be  applied  to  premium  payments  re- 
quired (and  for  expenses  incurred)  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  the  application  under  this 
subpart. 

(2)  AFDC  and  SSI  recipients.— In  the  case 
of  an  AFDC  or  SSI  family,  in  applying  para- 
graph (1),  the  date  of  approval  of  benefits 
under  the  AFDC  or  SSI  program  shall  be 
considered  the  date  of  approval  of  an  appli- 
cation under  this  subpart. 

(f)  Verification —The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  verification,  on  a  sample  basis  or 
other  basis,  of  the  information  supplied  in 
applications  under  this  part.  This  verifica- 
tion shall  be  separate  from  the  reconcili- 
ation provided  under  section  1375. 

(g)  Help  in  Completing  applications  — 
Each  regional  alliance  shall  assist  individ- 
uals In  the  filing  of  applications  and  income 
reconciliation  statements  under  this  sub- 
part. 

(h)  Penalties  for  Inaccurate  Informa- 
tion— 

(1)  Interest  for  understatements.— Each 
Individual  who  knowingly  understates  in- 
come reported  in  an  application  to  a  regional 
alliance  under  this  subpart  or  otherwise 
makes  a  material  misrepresentation  of  infor- 
mation in  such  an  application  shall  be  liable 
to  the  alliance  for  excess  payments  made 
based  on  such  understatement  or  misrepre- 
sentation, and  for  interest  on  such  excess 
payments  at  a  rate  si)ecified  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(2)  Penalties  for  misrepresentation.- In 
addition  to  the  liability  established  under 
paragraph  (1),  each  Individual  who  know- 
ingly misrepresents  material  information  In 
an  application  under  this  subpart  to  a  re- 
gional alliance  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  in 
which  the  alliance  is  located  for  S2.000  or.  if 
greater,  three  times  the  excess  payments 
made  based  on  such  misrepresentation.  The 
State  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  of  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  such  amount  to  the  re- 
gional alliance  involved. 

SEC.  1375.  END-OFYEAR  RECONCILIATION  FOR 
PREMnJM  DISCOUNT  AND  REPAY- 
MENT REDUCTION  WITH  ACTUAL  IN- 
COME. 

(a)  In  General— In  the  case  of  a  family 
whose  application  for  a  premium  discount  or 
reduction  of  liability  for  a  year  has  been  ap- 
proved before  the  end  of  the  year  under  this 
subpart,  the  family  shall,  subject  to  sub- 
section (c)  and  by  the  deadline  specified  in 
section  1344(b)  file  with  the  regional  alliance 
an  income  reconciliation  statement  to  verify 
the  family's  adjusted  Income  or  wage-ad- 
justed income,  as  the  case  may  be.  for  the 
previous  year.  Such  a  statement  shall  con- 
tain such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
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specify.  Each  regional  alliance  shall  coordi- 
nate the  submission  of  such  statements  with 
the  notice  and  payment  of  family  payments 
due  under  section  1344. 

(b)  Reconciliation  of  Premium  Premium 
Discount  and  Liability  assistance  Based 
ON  actual  Income.— Based  on  and  using  the 
income  reported  in  the  reconciliation  state- 
ment filed  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  a  family,  the  regional  alliance  shall  com- 
pute the  amount  of  premium  discount  or  re- 
duction in  liability  that  should  have  been 
provided  under  section  6104  or  section  6113 
with  respect  for  the  family  for  the  year  in- 
volved. If  the  amount  of  such  discount  or  li- 
ability reduction  computed  is— 

(1)  greater  than  the  amount  that  has  been 
provided,  the  family  is  liable  to  the  regional 
alliance  to  pay  (directly  or  through  an  in- 
crease in  future  family  share  of  premiums  or 
other  payments)  a  total  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  excess  payment,  or 

(2)  less  than  the  amount  that  has  been  pro- 
vided, the  regional  alliance  shall  pay  to  the 
family  (directly  or  through  a  reduction  in  fu- 
ture family  share  of  premiums  or  other  pay- 
ments) a  total  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  deficit. 

(c)  No  Reconciliation  for  AFDC  and  SSI 
Families;  No  Reconciliation  for  Cost 
Sharing  Reductions.- No  reconciliation 
statement  is  required  under  this  section— 

(1)  with  respect  to  cost  sharing  reductions 
provided  under  section  1372.  or 

(2)  for  a  family  that  only  claims  a  premium 
discount  or  liability  reduction  under  this 
subpart  on  the  basis  of  being  an  AFDC  or  SSI 
family. 

(d)  Disqualification  for  Failure  to 
File.— In  the  case  of  any  family  that  is  re- 
quired to  file  a  statement  under  this  section 
in  a  year  and  that  fails  to  file  such  a  state- 
ment by  the  deadline  specified,  members  of 
the  family  shall  not  be  eligible  for  premium 
reductions  under  section  6104  or  reductions 
in  liability  under  section  6113  until  such 
statement  Is  filed.  A  regional  alliance,  using 
rules  established  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
waive  the  application  of  this  subsection  if 
the  family  establishes,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  alliance  under  such  rules,  good  cause  for 
the  failure  to  file  the  statement  on  a  timely 
basis. 

(e)  Penalties  for  False  Information.— 
Any  individual  that  provides  false  informa- 
tion in  a  statement  under  subsection  (a)  is 
subject  to  the  same  liabilities  as  are  pro- 
vided under  section  1374(h)  for  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  material  fact  described  in  such  sec- 
tion. 

(f)  Notice  of  Requirement— Each  regional 
alliance  (directly  or  in  coordination  with 
other  regional  alliances)  shall  provide  for 
written  notice,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  of 
the  requirement  of  this  section  to  each  fam- 
ily which  had  received  premium  discount  or 
reduction  in  liability  under  this  subpart  in 
any  month  during  the  preceding  year  and  to 
which  such  requirement  applies. 

(g)  Transmitfal  of  Information;  Ver- 
ification— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  participating  State 
shall  transmit  annually  to  the  Secretary 
such  Information  relating  to  the  income  of 
families  for  the  previous  year  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  to  verify  such  income 
under  this  subpart. 

(2)  Verification —Each  participating 
State  may  use  such  information  as  it  has 
available  to  it  to  assist  regional  alliances  in 
verifying  income  of  families  with  applica- 
tions filed  under  this  subpart.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may,  consistent  with  section 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986, 
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permit  return  Information  to  be  disclosed 
and  used  by  a  participating  State  in  verify- 
ing such  income  but  only  in  accordance  wiih 
such  section  and  only  if  the  information  Is 
not  directly  disclosed  to  a  regional  alliance. 
(h)  Construction —Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  reconcili- 
ation of  any  cost  sharing  reduction  provided 
under  this  subpart. 

PART  4— RESPONSIBILITIES  AND 
AUTHORITIES  OF  CORPORATE  ALLIANCES 
SEC.  1381.  CONTRACTS  WITH  I«:ALrH  PI.ANS. 

(a)  Contracts  with  Pl.\n;s  Subject  to 
section  1382,  each  corporate  alliance  may— 

(1)  offer  to  individuals  eligible  to  enroll 
under  section  1311(c)  coverage  under  an  ap- 
propriate self-insured  health  plan  (as  defined 
in  section  1400(b)),  or 

(2)  negotiate  with  a  State-certified  health 
plan  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  plan 
for  the  enrollment  of  such  individuals  under 
the  plan, 

or  do  both. 

(b)  Terms  of  Contracts  with  State-Cer- 
tified Health  Plans.— Contracts  under  this 
section  between  a  corporate  alliance  and  a 
State-certified  health  plan  may  contain  such 
provisions  (not  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title)  as  the  alliance  and 
plan  may  provide,  except  that  in  no  case 
does  such  contract  remove  the  obligation  of 
the  sponsor  of  the  corporate  alliance  to  pro- 
vide for  health  benefits  to  corporate  alliance 
eligible  individuals  consistent  with  this  part. 

SEC.  1382.  OFFERING  CHOICE  OF  HtLU-TH  PLANS 
FOR  ENROLLMENT. 

(a)  In  General —Each  corpwrate  alliance 
must  provide  to  each  eligible  enrollee  with 
respect  to  the  alliance  a  choice  of  health 
plans  among  the  plans  which  have  contracts 
with  the  alliance  under  section  1381. 

(b)  Offering  of  Plans  by  Aluances.— A 
corporate  alliance  shall  include  among  its 
health  plan  offerings  for  any  eligible  enrollee 
at  least  3  health  plans  to  enrollees.  of  which 
the  alliance  must  offer— 

(1)  at  least  one  fee-for-service  plan  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1322(b)(3));  and 

(2)  at  least  two  health  plans  that  are  not 
fee-for-service  plans. 

SEC.  1383.  ENROLL.MENT:  ISSUANCE  OF  HEALTH 
SECURITY  CARD. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Enrollment  of  alliance  eligible  indi- 
viduals.— Each  corporate  alliance  shall  as- 
sure that  each  alliance  eligible  individual 
with  respect  to  the  alliance  is  enrolled  in  a 
corporate  alliance  health  plan  offered  by  the 
alliance,  and  shall  establish  and  maintain 
methods  and  procedures  consistent  with  this 
section  sufficient  to  assure  such  enrollment. 
Such  methods  and  procedures  shall  assure 
the  enrollment  qf  such  individuals  at  the 
time  they  first  become  alliance  eligible  indi- 
viduals with  respect  to  the  alliance. 

(2)  Issuance  of  health  security  cards.— a 
corporate  alliance  is  responsible  for  the  issu- 
ance of  health  security  cards  to  corporate  al- 
liance eligible  individuals  under  section 
1001(b). 

(b)  Response  to  Point-of- Service  No- 
tices.—If  a  corporate  alliance  is  notified 
under  section  1323(b)(2)  regarding  an  individ- 
ual who  has  received  services  and  appears  to 
be  an  alliance  eligible  individual — 

(1)  the  alliance  shall  promptly  ascertain 
the  individual's  eligibility  as  an  alliance  eli- 
gible individual;  and 

(2)  if  the  alliance  determines  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  an  alliance  eligible  individual — 

(A)  the  alliance  shall  promptly  provide  for 
the  enrollment  of  the  individual  in  a  health 
plan  offered  by  the  alliance  (and  notify  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  such  enrollment),  and 
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(B)  the  alliance  shall  forward  the  claim  for 
payment  for  the  services  to  the  health  plan 
in  which  the  individual  is  so  enrolled  and  the 
plan  shall  make  payment  to  the  provider  for 
such  claim  (in  a  manner  consistent  with  re- 
quirements of  the  Secretary  of  Labor). 

(c)  ANNUAL  Open  Enrollment;  Enroll- 
ment of  Family  Members;  Oversubscrip- 
tion of  Plans. — The  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (d)  through  (0  of  section  1323  shall 
apply  to  a  corporate  alliance  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  a  re- 
gional alliance. 

(d)  Termination.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  provisions  of  section 
1323(g)(1)  shall  apply  to  a  corporate  alliance 
in  the  same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply 
to  a  regional  alliance. 

(2)  Failure  to  pay  premiums.— If  a  cor- 
porate alliance  fails  to  make  premium  pay- 
ments to  a  health  plan,  the  plan,  after  rea- 
sonable written  notice  to  the  alliance  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  may  terminate  cov- 
erage (and  any  contract  with  the  alliance 
under  this  subpart).  If  such  coverage  is  ter- 
minated the  corporate  alliance  Is  responsible 
for  the  prompt  enrollment  of  alliance  eligi- 
ble individuals  whose  coverage  is  terminated 
in  another  corporate  alliance  health  plan. 

(e)  Corporate  alliance  Transition.— 
Each  corporate  alliance  must  provide  cov- 
erage— 

(1)  as  of  the  first  day  of  any  month  in 
which  an  individual  first  becomes  a  cor- 
porate alliance  eligible  individual,  and 

(2)  through  the  end  of  the  month  in  the 
case  of  a  corporate  alliance  eligible  individ- 
ual who  loses  such  eligibility  during  the 
month. 

SEC.  1384.  COMMUNITY-RATED  PREMIUMS  WITH- 
IN PREMIinM  AREAa 

(a)  Application  of  Community-Rated  Pre- 
miums.—The  premiums  charged  by  a  cor- 
porate alliance  for  enrollment  in  a  corporate 
alliance  health  plan  (not  taking  into  account 
any  employer  premium  payment  required 
under  section  6131)  shall  vary  only  by  class 
of  family  enrollment  (specified  in  section 
1011(c))  and  by  premium  area. 

(b)  Designation  of  Premium  Areas.— 

(1)  Designation.— Each  corjwrate  alliance 
shall  designate  premium  areas  to  be  used  for 
the  imposition  of  premiums  (and  calculation 
of  employer  premium  payments)  under  this 
Act. 

(2)  CoNDmoNS.— The  boundaries  of  such 
areas  shall  reasonably  reflect  labor  market 
areas  or  health  care  delivery  areas  and  shall 
be  consistent  with  rules  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  establishes  (consistent  with  paragraph 
(3))  so  that  within  such  areas  there  are  not 
substantial  differences  in  average  per  capita 
health  care  expenditures. 

(3)  Anti-redlining.— The  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  1202(b)  (re- 
lating to  redlining  and  metropolitan  statis- 
tical areas)  shall  apply  to  the  establishment 
of  premium  areas  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  apply  to  the  establishment  of  the 
boundaries  of  regional  alliance  areas. 

(c)  Applications  of  Classes  of  Enroll- 
ment.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  premiums  shall  be  ap- 
plied under  this  section  based  on  class  of 
family  enrollment  and  shall  vary  based  on 
such  class  in  accordance  with  factors  speci- 
fied by  the  corporate  alliance. 

(2)  Basis  for  factors.— Such  factors  shall 
be  the  same  in  each  premium  and  shall  take 
into  account  such  appropriate  considerations 
(including  the  considerations  the  Board 
takes  into  account  in  the  establishment  of 
premium  class  factors  under  section  1531  and 
the  costs  of  regional  alliance  health  plans 
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providing  the  comprehensive  benefit  package 
for  families  enrolled  In  the  different  classes) 
as  the  alliance  considers  appropriate,  con- 
sistent with  rules  the  Secretary  of  Labor  es- 
tablishes. 

(d)  Speclal  Treatment  of  Multiemployer 
ALLIANCES— The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
provide  for  such  exceptions  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  in  the  case  of  a  cor- 
porate alliance  with  a  sponsor  described  In 
section  1311(bKl)(B)  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
reflect  the  unique  and  historical  relationship 
between  the  employers  and  employees  under 
such  alliances. 

SEC.  138S.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LOW-WAGE  FAMI- 
LIES. 

Each  corporate  alliance  shall  make  an  ad- 
ditional contribution  towards  the  enrollment 
in  health  plans  of  the  alliance  by  certain 
low-wage  families  in  accordance  with  section 
6131(b)(2). 

SEC.  1386.  CONSUMER  INFORMATION  AND  MAR- 
KETING; DATA  COLLECTION  AND 
QUALITY:  ADDITIONAL  DUTIES. 

The  provisions  of  sections  1325(a).  1327(a). 
1328(a).  and  1328(b)  shall  apply  to  a  corporate 
alliance  in  the  same  manner  as  such  provi- 
sions apply  to  a  regional  alliance. 

SEC.  1387.  PLAN  AND  INFORMATION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General. — A  corporate  alliance  shall 
provide  a  written  submission  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  (in  such  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require)  detailing  how  the  cor- 
porate alliance  will  carry  out  its  activities 
under  this  part. 

(b)  ANNUAL  Information.— A  corporate  al- 
liance shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  each  year,  in  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  require,  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  in  order  to 
monitor  the  compliance  of  the  alliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part. 

(c)  Annual  Notice  of  Employees  or  Par- 

•nCIPANTS.— 

(1)  Corporate  alliance.— E^ch  corporate 
alliance  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  by  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year.  Information  on  the  number  of  full-time 
employees  or  participants  obtaining  cov- 
erage through  the  alliance  as  of  January  1  of 
that  year. 

(2)  Employers  that  become  large  em- 
ployers.—Each  employer  that  is  not  a  cor- 
porate alliance  but  employs  5,000  full-time 
employees  as  of  January  1  of  a  year,  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  by  not 
later  than  March  1  of  the  year,  information 
on  the  number  of  such  employees. 

SEC.  1388.  MA-NAGEMENT  OF  FUNDS;  RELA'HONS 
WITH  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  Management  of  Funds.— The  manage- 
ment of  funds  by  a  corporate  alliance  shall 
be  subject  to  the  applicable  fiduciary  re- 
quirements of  part  4  of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974,  together  with  the  applicable  en- 
forcement provisions  of  part  5  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  I  of  such  Act. 

(b)  Management  of  Finances  and 
Records;  accounting  System.— Each  cor- 
porate alliance  shall  comply  with  standards 
relating  to  the  management  of  finances  and 
records  and  accounting  systems  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  specify. 

SEC.  1389.  COST  CONTROU 

Elach  corporate  alliance  shall  control  cov- 
ered expenditures  in  a  manner  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  part  2  of  subtitle  A  of 
title  VI. 

SEC.  1390.  PAYMENTS  BY  CORPORATE  ALLIANCE 
EMPLOYERS  TO  CORPORATE  ALU- 
ANCES. 

(a)  Large  Employer  Alliances.— In  the 
case  of  a  corporate  alliance  with  a  sponsor 
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described  in  section  ISlKbKlHA),  the  sponsor 
shall  provide  for  the  funding  of  benefits, 
through  insurance  or  otherwise,  consistent 
with  section  6131.  the  applicable  solvency  re- 
quirements of  sections  1395  and  1396.  and  any 
rules  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(b)  OTHER  ALLIANCES —In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
porate alliance  with  a  sponsor  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  section  13U(b)(l). 
a  corporate  alliance  employer  shall  make 
payment  of  the  employer  premiums  required 
under  section  6131  under  rules  established  by 
the  corporate  alliance,  which  rules  shall  be 
consistent  with  rules  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 
SEC.  13»1.  COOBDINATION  OF  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Payments  of  Certain  amounts  to  Re- 
gional ALLIANCES.— In  the  case  of  a  married 
couple  in  which  one  spouse  is  a  qualifying 
employee  of  a  regional  alliance  employer  and 
the  other  spouse  is  a  qualifying  employee  of 
a  corporate  alliance  employer,  if  the  couple 
Is  enrolled  with  a  regional  alliance  health 
plan  the  corporate  alliance  (which  receives 
employer  premium  payments  from  such  cor- 
porate alliance  employer  with  respect  to 
such  employee)  shall  pay  to  the  regional  alli- 
ance the  amounts  so  paid. 

(b)  Payments  of  Certain  amounts  to  Cor- 
porate Alliances— In  the  case  of  a  married 
couple  in  which  one  spouse  is  a  qualifying 
employee  of  a  corporate  alliance  employer 
and  the  other  spouse  is  a  qualifying  em- 
ployee of  another  corporate  alliance  em- 
ployer, the  corporate  alliance  of  the  cor- 
porate alliance  health  plan  in  which  the  cou- 
ple is  not  enrolled  shall  pay  to  the  corporate 
alliance  of  the  plan  in  which  the  couple  is 
enrolled  any  employer  premium  payments 
received  from  such  corporate  alliance  em- 
ployer with  respect  to  such  employee. 

SEC.  I3»2.  APPUCABILITY  OF  ERISA  ENFORCE- 
MENT MECHANISMS  FOR  ENFORCE- 
MENT or  CERTALN  REQLIRE.MENTS. 

The  provisions  of  sections  502  (relating  to 
civil  enforcement)  and  504  (relating  to  inves- 
tigative authority)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  shall  apply 
to  enforcement  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
this  part  in  the  same  manner  and  to  same 
extent  as  suc^  provisions  apply  to  enforce- 
ment of  title  I  of  such  Act. 

SEC.  1393.  APPUCABOJTY  OF  CERTAIN  ERISA 
PROTECTIONS  TO  ENROLLED  INDI- 
VIDUALS. 

The  provisions  of  sections  510  (relating  to 
Interference  with  rights  protected  under  Act) 
and  511  (relating  to  coercive  interference)  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  shall  apply.  In  relation  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  with  respect  to  Individ- 
uals enrolled  under  corporate  alliance  health 
plans  in  the.  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  such  provisions  apply,  in  relation 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  with  re- 
spect to  participants  and  beneficiaries  under 
employee  welfare  benefit  plans  covered  by 
title  I  of  such  Act. 

SEC.  I3»4.  DISCLOSURE  AND  RESERVE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General —The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  ensure  that  each  corporate  alliance 
health  plan  which  Is  a  self-Insured  plan 
maintains  plan  assets  In  trust  as  provided  in 
section  403  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974— 

(1)  without  any  exemption  under  section 
403(bH4)  of  such  Act.  and 

(2)  In  amounts  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  sufficient  to  provide  at  amy  time 
for  payment  to  health  care  providers  of  all 
outstanding  balances  owed  by  the  plan  at 
such  time. 
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The  requirements  of  the  preceding  sentence 
may  be  met  through  letters  of  credit,  bonds, 
or  other  appropriate  security  to  the  extent 
provided  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Disclosure.— Each  self-insured  cor- 
porate alliance  health  plan  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  at  such  time  as  the  financial  re- 
serve requirements  of  this  section  are  not 
being  met.  The  Secretary  may  assess  a  civil 
money  penally  of  not  more  than  SIOO.OOO 
against  any  corporate  alliance  for  any  fail- 
ure to  provide  such  notification  in  such  form 
and  manner  and  within  such  time  periods  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

SEC.  I3»6.  TRUSTEESHIP  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
INSOLVENT  CORPORATE  ALLIANCE 
HEALTH  PLANa 

(d)  APPOINTME.NT  OF  SECRETARY  AS  TRUST- 
EE FOR  Insolvent  Plans.- Whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  a  cor- 
porate alliance  health  plan  which  Is  a  self-in- 
sured plan  will  be  unable  to  provide  benefits 
when  due  or  Is  otherwise  In  a  financially  haz- 
ardous condition  as  defined  In  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall,  upon  no- 
tice to  the  plan,  apply  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  for  appointment 
of  the  Secretary  as  trustee  to  administer  the 
plan  for  the  duration  of  the  insolvency.  The 
plan  may  appear  as  a  party  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  may  intervene  in  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  court 
shall  appoint  the  Secretary  trustee  if  the 
court  determines  that  the  trusteeship  Is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  covered 
Individuals  or  health  care  providers  or  to 
avoid  any  unreasonable  deterioration  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  plan  or  any  unrea- 
sonable increase  In  the  liability  of  the  Cor- 
porate Alliance  Insolvency  Fund.  The  trust- 
eeship of  the  Secretary  shall  continue  until 
the  conditions  described  in  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subsection  are  remedied  or  the  plan  Is 
terminated. 

(b)  Powers  as  Trustee— The  Secretary  of 
Labor,  upon  appointment  as  trustee  under 
subsection  (a),  shall  have  the  power— 

(1)  to  do  any  act  authorized  by  the  plan, 
this  Act.  or  other  applicable  provisions  of 
law  to  be  done  by  the  plan  administrator  or 
any  trustee  of  the  plan. 

(2)  to  require  the  transfer  of  all  (or  any 
part)  of  the  assets  and  records  of  the  plan  to 
the  Secretary  as  trustee, 

(3)  to  Invest  any  assets  of  the  plan  which 
the  Secretary  holds  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  plan,  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  and  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

(4)  to  do  such  other  acts  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  continue  operation  of  the 
plan  without  increasing  the  potential  liabil- 
ity of  the  Corporate  Alliance  Insolvency 
Fund.  If  such  acts  may  be  done  under  the 
provisions  of  the  plan. 

(5)  to  require  the  corporate  alliance,  the 
plan  administrator,  any  contributing  em- 
ployer, and  any  employee  organization  rep- 
resenting covered  Individuals  to  furnish  any 
Information  with  respect  to  the  plan  which 
the  Secretary  as  trustee  may  reasonably 
need  In  order  to  administer  the  plan. 

(6)  to  collect  for  the  plan  any  amounts  due 
the  plan  and  to  recover  reasonable  expenses 
of  the  trusteeship, 

(7)  to  commence,  prosecute,  or  defend  on 
behalf  of  the  plan  any  suit  or  proceeding  in- 
volving the  plan, 

(8)  to  issue,  publish,  or  file  such  notices, 
statements,  and  reports  as  may  be  required 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  or  by  any 
order  of  the  court, 

(9)  to  terminate  the  plan  and  liquidate  the 
plan  assets  in  accordiance  with  applicable 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  other  provisions  of 
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law,  to  restore  the  plan  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  corporate  alliance,  or  to  continue  the 
trusteeship, 

(10)  to  provide  for  the  enrollment  of  Indi- 
viduals covered  under  the  plan  in  an  appro- 
priate regional  alliance  health  plan,  and 

(11)  to  do  such  other  acts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  this  Act  or  any  order 
of  the  court  and  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
enrolled  individuals  and  health  care  provid- 
ers. 

(b)  Notice  of  appointment.— As  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  Secretary's  appoint- 
ment as  trustee,  the  Secretary  shall  give  no- 
tice of  such  appointment  to — 

(1)  the  plan  administrator. 

(2)  each  enrolled  individual. 

(3)  each  employer  who  may  be  liable  for 
contributions  to  the  plan,  and 

(4)  each  employee  organization  which,  for 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  represents 
enrolled  Individuals. 

(d)  ADDITIONAL  DUTIES —Except  to  the  ex- 
tent inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  part  4  of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974,  or  as  may  be  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  court,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  ap- 
pointment as  trustee  under  this  subsection, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  those 
of  a  trustee  under  section  704  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  have  the  du- 
ties of  a  fiduciary  for  purposes  of  such  part 
4. 

(e)  Other  Proceedings —An  application  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  this  subsection 
may  be  filed  notwithstanding  the  pendency 
in  the  same  or  any  other  court  of  any  bank- 
ruptcy, mortgage  foreclosure,  or  equity  re- 
ceivership proceeding,  or  any  proceeding  to 
reorganize,  conserve,  or  liquidate  such  plan 
or  Its  property,  or  any  proceeding  to  enforce 
a  lien  against  property  of  the  plan. 

(f)  JURISDICTION  OF  COURT.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL —Upon  the  filing  of  an  ap- 
plication for  the  appointment  as  trustee  or 
the  Issuance  of  a  decree  under  this  sub- 
section, the  court  to  which  the  application  Is 
made  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
plan  Involved  and  its  property  wherever  lo- 
cated with  the  powers,  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  of  a 
court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  cases  under  chapter  11  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code.  Pending  an  adjudication 
under  paragraph  (1)  such  court  shall  stay, 
and  upon  appointment  by  It  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  trustee,  such  court  shall  con- 
tinue the  stay  of.  any  pending  mortgage 
foreclosure,  equity  receivership,  or  other 
proceeding  to  reorganize,  conserve,  or  liq- 
uidate the  plan,  the  sponsoring  alliance,  or 
property  of  such  plan  or  alliance,  and  any 
other  suit  against  any  receiver,  conservator, 
or  trustee  of  the  plan,  the  sponsoring  alli- 
ance, or  property  of  the  plan  or  alliance. 
Pending  such  adjudication  and  upon  the  ar>- 
polntment  by  it  of  the  Secretary  as  trustee, 
the  court  may  stay  any  proceeding  to  en- 
force a  lien  against  property  of  the  plan  or 
the  sponsoring  alliance  or  any  other  suit 
against  the  plan  or  the  alliance. 

(2)  Venue.— An  action  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  brought  In  the  judicial  dis- 
trict where  the  plan  administrator  resides  or 
does  business  or  where  any  asset  of  the  plan 
is  situated.  A  district  court  In  which  such 
action  Is  brought  may  issue  process  with  re- 
spect to  such  action  In  any  other  Judicial 
district. 

(g)  Personnel.— In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint,  retain,  and  compensate 
accountants,  actuaries,  and  other  profes- 
sional service  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
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In  connection  with  the  Secretary's  service  as 
trustee  under  this  subsection. 

SEC.   13M.   GUARANTEED   BENEFITS   UNDER 
TRUSTEESHIP  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
the  Secretary  shall  guarantee  the  payment 
of  all  benefits  under  a  corporate  alliance 
health  plan  which  is  a  self-Insured  plan  while 
such  plan  is  under  the  Secretary's  trustee- 
ship under  section  1396. 

(b)  Limitations.— Any  increase  in  the 
amount  of  benefits  under  the  plan  resulting 
from  a  plan  amendment  which  was  made,  or 
became  effective,  whichever  Is  later,  within 
180  days  (or  such  other  reasonable  time  as 
may  be  prescribed  In  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor)  before  the  date  of  the  Sec- 
retary's appointment  as  trustee  of  the  plan 
shall  be  disregarded  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  guarantee  under  this  section. 

(c)  Corporate  Allunce  Health  Plan  In- 
solvency Fund.— 

(1)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  establish  a  Corporate  Alliance 
Health  Plan  Insolvency  Fund  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Fund")  from 
which  the  Secretarj'  shall  make  payment  of 
all  guaranteed  benefits  under  this  section. 

(2)  Receipts  and  disbursements.— 

(A)  Receipts.— The  Fund  shall  be  credited 
with— 

(i)  funds  borrowed  under  paragraph  (4), 
(11)    assessments    collected    under    section 
1397,  and 
(Hi)  earnings  on  Investment  of  the  fund. 

(B)  DISBURSEMENTS.— The  Fund  shall  be 
available — 

(i)  for  making  such  payments  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  necessary  to  pay  bene- 
fits guaranteed  under  this  section. 

(il)  to  repay  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed  (together 
with  interest  thereon)  under  paragraph  (4). 
and 

(Hi)  to  pay  the  operational  and  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Fund. 

(3)  Borrowing  authority.— At  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Fund 
may,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  ob- 
ligations. In  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  by  the  Fund.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  purchase  any  notes  or 
other  obligations  issued  by  the  Fund  under 
this  paragraph,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  chapter  31  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  issued  under 
such  chapter  are  extended  to  Include  any 
purchase  of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
quired by  such  Secretary  under  this  para- 
graph. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  Investment  authority.— Whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  the  mon- 
eys of  the   Fund  are   in   excess   of  current 
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needs,  the  Secretary  may  request  the  invest- 
ment of  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines advisable  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States,  but,  until  all  borrow- 
ings under  paragraph  (4)  have  been  repaid, 
the  obligations  in  which  such  excess  moneys 
are  invested  may  not  yield  a  rate  of  return 
In  excess  of  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on 
such  borrowings. 

SEC.  1397.  IMPOSITION  AND  COLLECTION  OF 
PERIODIC  ASSESSMENTS  ON  SELF- 
LNSURED  CORPORATE  ALLIANCE 
PLANS. 

(a)  Imposition  of  Assessments. — Upon  a 
determination  that  additional  receipts  to  the 
Fund  are  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
Fund  to  repay  amounts  borrowed  by  the 
Fund  under  section  1396(c)(3)  while  maintain- 
ing a  balance  sufficient  to  ensure  the  sol- 
vency of  the  Fund,  the  Secretary  may  Im- 
pose assessments  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time 
such  schedules  of  assessment  rates  and  bases 
for  the  application  of  such  rates  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  such  repayments. 

(b)  Uniformity  of  Assessments.— The  as- 
sessment rates  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  period  shall  be  uniform  for  all  plans, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  vary  the 
amount  of  such  assessments  by  category,  or 
waive  the  application  of  such  assessments  by 
category,  taking  Into  account  differences  in 
the  financial  solvency  of,  and  financial  re- 
serves maintained  by,  plans  in  each  cat- 
egory. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Amount  of  Assess- 
ment.—The  total  amount  assessed  against  a 
corporate  alliance  health  plan  under  this 
section  during  a  year  may  not  exceed  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  premiums  paid  to  the  plan 
with  respect  to  corporate  alliance  eligible  in- 
dividuals enrolled  with  the  plan  during  the 
year. 

(d)  Payment  of  assessments.— 

(1)  Obligation  to  pay.— The  designated 
payor  of  each  plan  shall  pay  the  assessments 
Imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  that  plan  when 
they  are  due.  Assessments  under  this  section 
are  payable  at  the  time,  and  on  an  esti- 
mated, advance,  or  other  basis,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  Assessments  shall 
continue  to  accrue  until  the  plan's  assets  are 
distributed  pursuant  to  a  termination  proce- 
dure or  the  Secretary  is  appointed  to  serve 
as  trustee  of  the  plan  under  section  1395. 

(2)  Late  payment  charges  and  interest.— 

(A)  Late  payment  charges.— If  any  assess- 
ment is  not  paid  when  it  is  due.  the  Sec- 
retary may  assess  a  late  payment  charge  of 
not  more  than  100  percent  of  the  assessment 
payment  which  was  not  timely  paid. 

(B)  Waivers.- Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  assessment  payment  made 
within  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  pay- 
ment is  due.  if  before  such  date,  the  des- 
ignated payor  obtains  a  waiver  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  based  upon  a  showing  of  sub- 
stantial hardship  arising  from  the  timely 
payment  of  the  assessment.  The  Secretary 
may  grant  a  waiver  under  this  subparagraph 
upon  application  made  by  the  designated 
payor,  but  the  Secretary  may  not  grant  a 
waiver  If  it  appears  that  the  designated 
payor  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  assessment 
within  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  it  is 
due. 

(C)  Interest.— If  any  assessment  Is  not 
paid  by  the  last  date  prescribed  for  a  pay- 
ment, interest  on  the  amount  of  such  sissess- 
ment  at  the  rate  imposed  under  section 
6601(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
shall  be  paid  for  the  period  from  such  last 
date  to  the  date  paid. 
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(e)  Civil  Action  upon  Nonpayment —If  any 
designated  payor  falls  to  pay  an  assessment 
when  due,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  bring 
a  civil  action  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  plan  assets  are  located,  the  plan  is 
administered,  or  in  which  a  defendant  resides 
or  is  found,  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  assessment,  any  late  payment 
charge,  and  interest,  and  process  may  be 
sensed  In  any  other  district.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction over  actions  brought  under  this  sub- 
section by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  amount  In  controversy. 

(0  Guarantee  Held  Harmless.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  not  cease  to  guarantee 
benefits  on  account  of  the  failure  of  a  des- 
ignated payor  to  pay  any  assessment  when 
due. 

(g)  Designated  Payor  Defined.— 

(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "designated  payor"  means — 

(A)  the  employer  or  plan  administrator  in 
any  case  in  which  the  eligible  sponsor  of  the 
corporate  alliance  health  plan  is  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (D)  of  section  13U(bKl); 
and 

(B)  the  contributing  employers  or  the  plan 
administrator  in  any  case  in  which  the  eligi- 
ble sponsor  of  the  corporate  alliance  health 
plan  Is  described  In  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C) 
of  section  1311(b)(1). 

(2)  Co.NTROLLED  GROUPS.— If  an  employer  is 
a  member  of  a  controlled  group,  each  mem- 
ber of  such  group  shall  be  jointly  and  sever- 
ally liable  for  any  assessments  required  to  be 
paid  by  such  employer.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  "controlled 
group"  means  any  group  treated  as  a  single 
employer  under  subsection  (b),  (c).  (m),  or  (o) 
of  section  414  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986. 

Subtitle  E— Health  Plana 
SEC.  1400.  HEALTH  PLAN  DEFINED. 

(a)  In  General.— In  this  Act,  the  term 
"health  plan"  means  a  plan  that  provides 
the  comprehensive  benefit  package  and 
meets  the  requirements  of  parts  1,  3,  and  4. 

(b)  APPROPRIATE  Self-Insured  Health 
Plan.— In  this  Act,  the  term  "appropriate 
self-insured  health  plan"  means  a  group 
health  plan  (as  defined  in  section  3(42)  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974)  with  respect  to  which  the  applicable 
requirements  of  title  I  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  are 
met  and  which  Is  a  self-insured  plan. 

(c)  State-Certified  Health  plan.— In  this 
Act,  the  term  "State-certified  health  plan" 
means  a  health  plan  that  has  been  certified 
by  a  State  under  section  1203(a)  (or.  In  the 
case  In  which  the  Board  is  exercising  certifi- 
cation authority  under  section  1522(e),  that 
has  been  certified  by  the  Board). 

(d)  Applicable  Regulatory  authority 
Defined.— In  this  subtitle,  the  term  "appli- 
cable regulatory  authority"  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  self-insured  health 
plan,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or 

(2)  with  respect  to  a  State-certified  health 
plan,  the  State  authority  responsible  for  cer- 
tification of  the  plan 

PART  1— REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO 
COMPREHENSIVE  BENEFIT  PACKAGE 
SEC.  1401.  APPUCATION  OF  REQUIREMENTS. 

No  plan  shall  be  treated  under  this  Act  as 
a  health  plan— 

(1)  unless  the  plan  is  a  self-Insured  plan  or 
a  State-certified  plan;  or 

(2)  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  a  find- 
ing by  the  applicable  regulatory  authority 
that  the  plan  has  failed  to  comply  with  such 
applicable  requirements. 
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SEC.     1402.    REQUIREMENTS    RELATING    TO    EN- 
ROLLMENT AND  COVERAGE. 

(a)  No  Underwriting.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  parafrraph  (2). 
each  health  plan  offered  by  a  reg^ional  alli- 
ance or  a  corporate  alliance  must  accept  for 
enrollment  every  alliance  eligible  Individual 
who  seeks  such  enrollment.  No  plan  may  en- 
gage in  any  practice  that  has  the  effect  of  at- 
tracting or  limiting  enroUees  on  the  basis  of 
personal  characteristics,  such  as  health  sta- 
tus, anticipated  need  for  health  care.  age.  oc- 
cupation, or  affiliation  with  any  person  or 
entity. 

(2)  Capacity  limitations.— with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  applicable  regulatory  author- 
ity, a  health  plan  may  limit  enrollment  be- 
cause of  the  plan's  capacity  to  deliver  serv- 
ices or  to  maintain  financial  stability.  If 
such  a  limitation  is  imposed,  the  limitation 
may  not  be  imposed  on  a  basis  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(b)  No  LLMTTs  ON  Coverage:  No  Pre-Exist- 
ing Condition  Umits.— a  health  plan  may 
not— 

(1)  terminate,  restrict,  or  limit  coverage 
for  the  comprehensive  benefit  package  in 
any  portion  of  the  plan's  service  area  for  any 
reason,  including  nonpayment  of  premiums: 

(2)  cancel  coverage  for  any  alliance  eligible 
individual  until  that  individual  is  enrolled  in 
another  applicable  health  plan: 

(3)  exclude  coverage  of  an  alliance  eligible 
individual  because  of  existing  medical  condi- 
tions: 

(4)  impose  waiting  periods  before  coverage 
begins:  or 

(5)  impose  a  rider  that  serves  to  exclude 
coverage  of  particular  eligible  individuals. 

(c)  Anti-Discrimination  — 

(1)  In  GENERAL— No  health  plan  may  en- 
gage (directly  or  through  contractual  ar- 
rangements) in  any  activity,  including  the 
selection  of  a  service  area,  that  has  the  ef- 
fect of  discriminating  against  an  individual 
on  the  basis  of  race,  national  origin,  gender, 
income,  health  status,  or  anticipated  need 
for  health  services. 

(2)  Selection  of  providers  for  plan  net- 
work.—In  se'ectlng  among  providers  of 
health  services  for  membership  in  a  provider 
network,  or  In  establishing  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  membership,  a  health  plan 
may  not  engage  in  any  practice  that  has  the 
effect  of  discriminating  against  a  provider- 

(A)  based  on  the  race,  national  origin,  or 
gender  of  the  provider:  or 

(B)  based  on  the  income,  health  status,  or 
anticipated  need  for  health  services  of  a  pa- 
tient of  the  provider. 

(3)  Normal  Operation  of  Health  Plan  — 
Elxcept  in  the  case  of  intentional  discrimina- 
tion, it  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  this  sub- 
section, or  of  any  regulation  issued  under 
this  subsection,  for  any  person  to  take  any 
action  otherwise  prohibited  under  this  sub- 
section, if  the  action  is  necessary  to  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  the  health  plan. 

(4)  Regulations.- Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  issue  regulations  in  an  accessible  form 
to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(d)  Requireme.nts  for  Plans  Offering 
Lower  Cost  Sharing.- Each  health  plan 
that  offers  enroUees  the  lower  cost  sharing 
schedule  referred  to  in  section  1131— 

(1)  shall  apply  such  schedule  to  all  items 
and  services  in  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package: 

(2)  shall  offer  enroUees  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  coverage  for  out-of-network  Items 
and  services  (as  described  in  subsection 
(0(2)):  and 
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(3)  notwithstanding  section  1403.  in  the 
case  of  an  enroUee  who  obtains  coverage  for 
such  items  and  services,  may  charge  an  al- 
ternative premium  to  take  into  account  such 
coverage. 

(e)  Treatment  of  Cost  Sharing.— Each 
health  plan,  in  providing  benefits  in  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package — 

(1)  shall  include  in  its  payments  to  provid- 
ers, such  additional  reimbursement  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reflect  cost  sharing  reduc- 
tions to  which  individuals  are  entitled  under 
section  1371.  and 

(2)  shall  maintain  such  claims  or  encounter 
records  as  may  be  necessary  to  audit  the 
amount  of  such  additional  reimbursements 
and  the  individuals  for  which  such  reim- 
bursement is  provided. 

(0  In-Network  and  Out-of-Network  Items 
and  Services  Defined — 

(1)  in-network  items  and  services.— for 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term  "in-network". 
when  used  with  respect  to  items  or  services 
described  in  this  subtitle,  means  items  or 
services  provided  to  an  individual  enrolled 
under  a  health  plan  by  a  health  care  provider 
who  is  a  member  of  a  provider  network  of 
the  plan  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3)). 

(2)  OUT-OF-NETWORK  ITEMS  AND  SERVICES.— 

For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term  "out-of 
network",  when  used  with  respect  to  items 
or  services  described  in  this  subtitle,  means 
items  or  services  provided  to  an  individual 
enrolled  under  a  health  plan  by  a  health  care 
provider  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  provider 
network  of  the  plan  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(3)). 

(3)  Provider  network  defined.- a  "pro- 
vider network"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
health  plan,  providers  who  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  plan  under  which 
such  providers  are  obligated  to  provide  items 
and  services  in  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package  to  individuals  enrolled  in  the  plan, 
or  have  an  agreement  to  provide  services  on 
a  fee-for-service  basis. 

(g)  Relation  to  Detention.— A  health  plan 
is  not  required  to  provide  any  reimburse- 
ment to  any  detention  facility  for  services 
performed  in  that  facility  for  detainees  in 
the  facility. 
SEC.  1403.  coMMimmr  rating. 

(a)  Regional  Alliance  Health  Plans  — 
Each  regional  alliance  health  plan  may  not 
vary  the  premium  imposed  with  respect  to 
residents  of  an  alliance  area,  except  as  may 
be  required  under  section  6102(a)  with  respect 
to  different  types  of  individual  and  family 
coverage  under  the  plan. 

(b)  Corporate  alliance  Health  Plans — 
Each  corporate  alliance  health  plan  may  not 
vary  the  premium  imposed  with  respect  to 
individuals  enrolled  in  the  plan,  except  as 
may  be  required  under  section  1364  with  re- 
spect to  different  types  of  individual  and 
family  coverage  under  the  plan. 

SEC.    1404.   MARKETING   OF   HEALTH    PLANS;   DX- 
FORMA'nON. 

(a)  Regional  Alliance  Marketing  Re- 
strictions— 

(1)  In  general.- The  contract  entered  into 
between  a  regional  alliance  and  a  regional 
alliance  health  plan  shall  prohibit  the  dis- 
tribution by  the  health  plan  of  marketing 
materials  within  the  regional  alliance  that 
contain  false  or  materially  misleading  infor- 
mation and  shall  provide  for  prior  approval 
by  the  regional  alliance  of  any  marketing 
materials  to  be  distributed  by  the  plan. 

(2)  Entire  market— a  health  plan  offered 
by  a  health  alliance  may  not  distribute  mar- 
keting materials  to  an  area  smaller  than  the 
entire  area  served  by  the  plan. 

(3)  Prohibition  of  tie-ins.— a  regional  alli- 
ance health  plan,  and  any  agency  of  such  a 
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plan,  may  not  seek  to  influence  an  individ- 
ual's choice  of  plans  in  conjunction  with  the 
sale  of  any  other  insurance. 

(b)  Information  Available.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  regional  alliance 
health  plan  must  provide  to  the  regional  alli- 
ance and  make  available  to  alliance  eligible 
individuals  and  health  care  professionals 
complete  and  timely  information  concerning 
the  following: 

(A)  Costs. 

(B)  The  Identity,  locations,  qualifications, 
and  availability  of  participating  providers. 

(C)  Procedures  used  to  control  utilization 
of  services  and  expenditures. 

(D)  Procedures  for  assuring  and  improving 
the  quality  of  care. 

(E)  Rights  and  responsibilities  of  enroUees. 

(F)  Information  on  the  number  of  plan 
members  who  disenroll  from  the  plan. 

(2)  Prohibition  against  certification  of 

PLANS  providing  INACCURATE  INFORMATION. — 

No  regional  alliance  health  plan  may  be  a 
State-certified  health  plan  under  this  title  if 
the  State  determines  that  the  plan  submit- 
ted materially  inaccurate  Information  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(c)  ADVANCE  Directives.— Each  self-in- 
sured health  plan  and  each  State-certified 
health  plan  shall  meet  the  requirement  of 
section  1866(0  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (re- 
lating to  maintaining  written  policies  and 
procedures  respecting  advance  directives)  in 
the  same  manner  as  such  requirement  re- 
lates to  organizations  with  contracts  under 
section  1876  of  such  Act. 

SEC.  1406.  GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE. 

(a)  In  General.— Eiach  health  plan  must  es- 
tablish a  grievance  procedure  for  enroUees  to 
use  in  pursuing  complaints.  Such  procedure 
shall  be  consistent  with  subtitle  C  of  title  V. 

(b)  Additional  Remedies.— If  the  grievance 
procedure  fails  to  resolve  an  enrollee's  com- 
plaint— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  an  enroUee  of  a  regional 
alliance  health  plan,  the  enroUee  has  the  op- 
tion of  seeking  assistance  from  the  office  of 
the  ombudsman  for  the  regional  alliance  es- 
tablished under  section  1326(a).  and 

(2)  the  enroUee  may  pursue  additional 
legal  remedies,  including  those  provided 
under  subtitle  C  of  title  V. 

SEC.  1406.  HEALTH  PLAN  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH 
PROVIDERS. 

(a)  Requirement.— Each  health  plan  must 
enter  Into  such  agreements  with  health  care 
providers  or  have  such  other  arrangements 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  provision 
of  all  services  covered  by  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package  to  eligible  individuals  en- 
rolled with  the  plan. 

(b)  e.mergencv  and  Urgent  Care  Serv- 
ices— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  health  plan  must 
cover  emergency  and  urgent  care  services 
provided  to  enroUees.  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  the  provider  furnishing  such 
services  has  a  contractual  (or  other)  arrange- 
ment with  the  plan  to  provide  items  or  serv- 
ices to  enroUees  of  the  plan. 

(2)  Payment  amounts— In  the  case  of 
emergency  and  urgent  care  provided  to  an 
enroUee  outside  of  a  health  plan's  service 
area,  the  payment  amounts  of  the  plan  shall 
be  based  on  the  fee  for  service  rate  schedule 
established  by  the  regional  alliance  for  the 
alliance  airea  where  the  services  were  pro- 
vided. 

(c)  APPLICATION  OF  Fee  Schedule — 

(1)  In  general —Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
each  regional  alliance  health  plan  or  cor- 
porate alliance  health  plan  that  provides  for 
payment  for  services  on  a  fee-for-service 
basis    shall    make    such    payment    In    the 
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amounts  provided  under  the  fee  schedule  es- 
tablished by  the  regional  alliance  under  sec- 
tion 1322(c)  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  plan  offered 
in  a  State  that  has  established  a  Statewide 
fee  schedule  under  section  1322(c)(3),  under 
such  Statewide  fee  schedule). 

(2)  Reduction  for  providers  volun'tarily 
reducing  charges.— If  a  provider  under  a 
health  plan  voluntarily  agrees  to  reduce  the 
amount  charged  to  an  individual  enrolled 
under  the  plan,  the  plan  shall  reduce  the 
amount  otherwise  determined  under  the  fee 
schedule  applicable  under  paragraph  (1)  by 
the  proportion  of  the  reduction  in  such 
amount  charged. 

(3)  Reduction  for  noncomplying  plan.— 
Each  regional  alliance  health  plan  that  is  a 
noncomplying  plan  shall  provide  for  reduc- 
tions in  payments  under  the  fee  schedule  to 
providers  that  are  not  participating  provid- 
ers in  accordance  with  section  6012(b). 

(d)  Prohibition  Against  Balance  Billing: 
Requirement  of  Direct  Billing.— 

(1)  Prohibition  of  balance  billing.— a 
provider  may  not  charge  or  collect  from  an 
enroUee  a  fee  in  excess  of  the  applicable  pay- 
ment amount  under  the  applicable  fee  sched- 
ule under  subsection  (c).  and  the  health  plan 
and  its  enroUees  are  not  legally  responsible 
for  payment  of  any  amount  in  excess  of  such 
applicable  payment  amount  for  Items  and 
services  covered  under  the  comprehensive 
benefits  package. 

(2)  Direct  billing.— a  provider  may  not 
charge  or  collect  from  an  enroUee  amounts 
that  are  payable  by  the  health  plan  (includ- 
ing any  cost  sharing  reduction  assistance 
payable  by  the  plan)  and  shall  submit 
charges  to  such  plan  in  accordance  with  any 
applicable  requirements  of  part  1  of  subtitle 
B  of  title  V  (relating  to  health  information 
systems). 

(3)  Coverage  under  agreements  with 
PLANS.— The  agreements  or  other  arrange- 
ments entered  Into  under  subsection  (a)  be- 
tween a  health  plan  and  the  health  care  pro- 
viders providing  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package  to  individuals  enrolled  with  the 
plan  shall  prohibit  a  provider  from  engaging 
in  balance  billing  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(e)  I.MPOsiTiON  OF  Participating  Provider 
Assessment  in  Case  of  a  Noncomplying 
Plan.— Each  health  plan  shall  provide  that  if 
the  plan  is  a  noncomplying  plan  for  a  year 
under  section  6012.  payments  to  participat- 
ing providers  shall  be  reduced  by  the  applica- 
ble network  reduction  percentage  under  such 
section. 

SEC.     1407.     PREEMPTION     OK     (  KHTAIN     STATK 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  HEALTH  PLA.N.S. 

(a)  Laws  Restricting  Plans  Other  Than 
Fee-for-Service  Plans.— Except  as  may 
otherwise  be  provided  In  this  section,  no 
State  law  shall  apply  to  any  services  pro- 
vided under  a  health  plan  that  is  not  a  fee- 
for-service  plan  (or  a  fee-for-service  compo- 
nent of  a  plan)  if  such  law  has  the  effect  of 
prohibiting  or  otherwise  restricting  plans 
from— 

(1)  except  as  provided  In  section  1203,  limit- 
ing the  number  and  type  of  health  care  pro- 
viders who  participate  in  the  plan: 

(2)  requiring  enroUees  to  obtain  health 
services  (other  than  emergency  services) 
from  participating  providers  or  from  provid- 
ers authorized  by  the  plan: 

(3)  requiring  enroUees  to  obtain  a  referral 
for  treatment  by  a  specialized  physician  or 
health  institution: 

(4)  establishing  different  payment  rates  for 
participating  providers  and  providers  outside 
the  plan: 

(5)  creating  incentives  to  encourage  the 
use  of  participating  providers:  or 
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(6)  requiring  the  use  single-source  suppliers 
for  pharmacy,  medical  equipment,  and  other 
health  products  and  services. 

(b)  Preemption  of  State  Corporate  Prac- 
tice A(rrs  — Any  State  law  related  to  the 
corporate  practice  of  medicine  and  to  pro- 
vider ownership  of  health  plans  or  other  pro- 
viders shall  not  apply  to  arrangements  be- 
tween health  plans  that  are  not  fee-for-serv- 
ice plans  and  their  participating  providers. 

(c)  Participating  Provider  Defined.— In 
this  title,  a  "participating  provider"  means, 
with  respect  to  a  health  plan,  a  provider  of 
health  care  services  who  is  a  member  of  a 
provider  network  of  the  plan  (as  described  In 
section  1402(f)(3)). 

SEC.  1408.  FINANCIAL  SOLVENCY. 

Each  regional  alliance  health  plan  must^ 

(1)  meet  or  exceed  minimum  capital  re- 
quirements established  by  States  under  sec- 
tion 1204(a): 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  operating  in  a 
State,  must  participate  In  the  guaranty  fund 
established  by  the  State  under  section 
1204(c):  and 

(3)  meet  such  other  requirements  relating 
to  fiscal  soundness  as  the  State  may  estab- 
lish (subject  to  the  establishment  of  any  al- 
ternative standards  by  the  Board). 

SEC.   1409.  REQUIREMENT  FOR  OFFERINC  COST 
SHARING  POLICY. 

Each  regional  alliance  health  plan  shall 
offer  a  cost  sharing  policy  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1421(b)(2))  to  each  eligible  family  en- 
rolled under  the  plan. 

SEC.  1410.  QUALITY  ASSURANCE. 

Each  health  plan  shall  comply  with  such 
quality  assurance  requirements  as  are  im- 
posed under  subtitle  A  of  title  'V  with  respect 
to  such  a  plan. 

SEC.  1411.  PROVIDER  VERIFICATION. 

Each  health  plan  shall— 

(1)  verify  the  credentials  of  practitioners 
and  facilities: 

(2)  ensure  that  all  providers  participating 
In  the  plan  meet  applicable  State  licensing 
and  certification  standards; 

(3)  oversee  the  quality  and  performance  of 
participating  providers,  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 1410:  and 

(4)  investigate  and  resolve  consumer  com- 
plaints against  participating  providers. 

SEC.  1412.  CONSUMER  DISCLOSURES  OF  UTILIZA- 
TION MANAGEMENT  PROTOCOLS. 

Each  health  plan  shall  disclose  to  enroUees 
(and  prospective  enroUees)  the  protocols 
used  by  the  plan  for  controlling  utilization 
and  costs. 

SEC.     1413.    CONFIDENTIALnT,    DATA    MANAGE- 
MENT, AND  REPORTING. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  health  plan  shall 
comply  with  the  confidentiality,  data  man- 
agement, and  reporting  requirements  im- 
posed under  subtitle  B  of  title  V. 

(b)  Treatment  of  Electronic  Informa- 
tion.— 

(1)  Accuracy  and  REUABiLrrY.- Each 
health  plan  shall  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  health  care  in- 
formation in  electronic  form  that  the  plan, 
or  a  member  of  a  provider  network  of  the 
plan,  collects  for  or  transmits  to  the  Board 
under  subtitle  B  of  title  V  Is  accurate  and  re- 
liable. 

(2)  Privacy  and  security.— Each  health 
plan  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  health  care  Informa- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (1)  is  not  distrib- 
uted to  any  Individual  or  entity  in  violation 
of  a  standard  promulgated  by  the  Board 
under  part  2  of  subtitle  B  of  title  V. 

SEC.  1414.  PARTICIPA'nON  IN  REINSURANCE  SYS- 
TEM. 

Each  regional  alliance  health  plan  of  a 
State  that  has  established  a  reinsurance  sys- 
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tem  under  section  1203(g)  shall  participate  in 
the  system  in  the  manner  specified  by  the 
State. 

PART  2— REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL  INSURANCE 
SEC.    1421.   imposition    OF    REQUIREMENTS  ON 
SUTPLEMENTAL  INSURANCE. 

(a)  In  General —An  entity  may  offer  a 
supplemental  insurance  policy  but  only  if— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  supplemental  health 
benefit  policy  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b)(1)).  the  entity  and  the  policy  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1422:  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  cost  sharing  policy  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (b)(2)).  the  entity  and 
the  policy  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
1423. 

(b)  Policies  Defined.— 

(1)  Supplemental  health  benefit  pol- 
icy.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  this  part,  the  term 
"supplemental  health  benefit  policy"  means 
a  health  insurance  policy  or  health  benefit 
plan  offered  to  an  alliance-eligible  Individual 
which  provides — 

(i)  coverage  for  services  and  Items  not  In- 
cluded in  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age, or 

(II)   coverage   for   Items   and   services   in- 
cluded in  such  package  but  not  covered  be- 
cause of  a  limitation  In  amount,  duration,  or 
scope  provided  under  such  title, 
or  both. 

(B)  Exclusions— Such  term  does  not  In- 
clude the  following: 

(i)  A  cost  sharing  policy  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2)). 

(ii)  A  long-term  care  insurance  policy  (as 
defined  In  section  2304(10)). 

(iii)  Insurance  that  limits  benefits  with  re- 
spect to  specific  diseases  (or  conditions). 

(iv)  Hospital  or  nursing  home  indemnity 
insurance. 

(V)  A  medicare  supplemental  policy  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1882(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act). 

(vi)  Insurance  with  respect  to  accidents. 

(2)  Cost  sharing  policy.— In  this  part,  the 
term  "cost  sharing  policy"  means  a  health 
insurance  policy  or  health  benefit  plan  of- 
fered to  an  alliance-eligible  Individual  which 
provides  coverage  for  deductibles,  coinsur- 
ance, and  copayments  imposed  as  part  of  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package  under  title 
II.  whether  imposed  under  a  higher  cost 
sharing  plan  or  with  respect  to  out-of-net- 
work providers. 

SEC.     1422.     STANDARDS     FOR     SUPPLEMENTAL 
HEALTH  BENEFIT  POUCIES. 

(a)  Prohibiting  duplication  of  Cov- 
erage.— 

(1)  In  general.— No  health  plan,  insurer,  or 
any  other  person  may  offer— 

(A)  to  any  eligible  individual  a  supple- 
mental health  benefit  policy  that  duplicates 
any  coverage  provided  in  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package:  or 

(B)  to  any  medicare-eligible  Individual  a 
supplemental  health  benefit  policy  that  du- 
plicates any  coverage  provided  under  part  B 
of  the  medicare  program. 

(2)  Exception  for  medicare-eligible  indi- 
viduals.—For  puri)oses  of  this  subsection, 
for  the  period  in  which  an  Individual  Is  a 
medicare-eligible  Individual  and  also  is  an 
alliance-eligible  individual  (and  is  enrolled 
under  a  regional  alliance  or  corporate  alli- 
ance health  plan),  paragraph  (1)(A)  (and  not 
paragraph  (1)(B))  shall  apply. 

(b)  No  Limitation  on  Individuals  Offered 

POUCY.— 

(1)  In  general— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  each  entity  offering  a  supple- 
mental health  benefit  policy  must  accept  for 
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enrollment  every  individual  who  seeks  such 
enrollment,  subject  to  capacity  and  financial 
limits. 

(2)  Exception  fob  certain  offerors  — 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  supple- 
mental health  benefit  policy  offered  to  an  in- 
dividual only  on  the  basis  of— 

(A)  the  individual's  employment  (In  the 
case  of  a  policy  offered  by  the  Individuals 
employer);  or 

(B)  the  individual's  membership  or  enroll- 
ment in  a  ftatemal.  religious,  professional, 
educational,  or  other  similar  organization. 

(c)  Restrictions  on  Marketing  abuses  — 
Not  later  than  January  1.  1996.  the  Board 
shall  develop  (In  consultation  with  the 
States)  minimum  standards  that  prohibit 
marketing  practices  by  entitles  offering  sup- 
plemental health  benefit  policies  that  in- 
volve; 

(1)  Providing  monetary  incentives  for  or 
tying  or  otherwise  conditioning  the  sale  of 
the  policy  to  enrollment  in  a  regional  alli- 
ance health  plan  of  the  entity. 

(2)  Using  or  disclosing  to  any  party  infor- 
mation about  the  health  status  or  claims  ex- 
perience of  participants  in  a  regional  alli- 
ance health  plan  for  the  purpose  of  market- 
ing such  a  policy. 

(d)  Civil  Monetary  penalty— An  entity 
that  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
offering  of  a  supplemental  health  benefit  pol- 
icy to  any  individual  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  monetary  penalty  (not  to  exceed  $10,000) 
for  each  such  violation. 

SEC.  1413.  STANDARDS  FOR  COST  SHARING  POU- 
CIES. 

(a)  Rui^s  for  Offering  op  Policies.— Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (f).  a  cost  sharing  policy 
may  be  offered  to  an  individual  only  if— 

(1)  the  policy  is  offered  by  the  regional  al- 
liance health  plan  in  which  the  Individual  is 
enrolled; 

(2)  the  regional  alliance  health  plan  offers 
the  policy  to  all  Individuals  enrolled  In  the 
plan; 

(3)  the  plan  offers  each  such  individual  a 
choice  of  a  policy  that  provides  standard 
coverage  and  a  policy  that  provides  maxi- 
mum coverage  (in  accordance  with  standards 
established  by  the  Board);  and 

(4)  the  policy  is  offered  only  during  the  an- 
nual open  enrollment  period  for  regional  al- 
liance   health    plans    (described    in    section 

1323<dKl)). 

(b)  Prohibition  of  Coverage  of  Copay- 
ments  — Eiach  cost  sharing  policy  may  not 
provide  any  benefits  relating  to  any  copay- 
ments  established  under  the  schedule  of  co- 
payments  and  coinsurance  under  section 
1135. 

(c)  EQUIVALENT  Coverage  for  All  Serv- 
ices.—Each  cost  sharing  policy  must  provide 
coverage  for  Items  and  services  in  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  policy  provides  coverage  for  all 
Items  and  services  in  the  package. 

(d)  Requirements  for  Pricing.- 

(1)  In  general —The  price  of  any  cost 
sharing  policy  shall — 

(A)  be  the  same  for  each  individual  to 
whom  the  policy  is  offered; 

(B)  take  into  account  any  expected  in- 
crease in  utilization  resulting  from  the  pur- 
chase of  the  policy  by  Individuals  enrolled  in 
the  regional  alliance  health  plan;  and 

(C)  not  result  In  a  loss-ratio  of  less  than  90 
percent. 

(2)  Loss-ratio  defined.— In  paragraph 
(IKC).  a  "loss-ratio"  is  the  ratio  of  the  pre- 
mium returned  to  the  consumer  in  payout 
relative  to  the  total  premium  collected. 

(e)  Loss  of  State  Certification  for  Re- 
gional ALLIANCE  Health  Plans  Failing  to 
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Meet  Standards —A  State  may  not  certify 
a  regional  alliance  health  plan  that  offers  a 
cost  sharing  policy  unless  the  plan  and  the 
policy  meet  the  standards  described  in  this 
section 

(O  Special  Rules  for  FEHBP  Supple- 
mental Plans.- Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  an  FEHBP  supplemental  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  8203<rKl).  but  only  if  the 
plan  meets  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  The  plan  must  be  offered  to  all  individ- 
uals to  whom  such  a  plan  is  required  to  be 
offered  under  section  8204. 

(2)  The  plan  must  offer  each  such  Individ- 
ual a  choice  of  a  policy  that  provides  stand- 
ard coverage  and  a  policy  that  provides  max- 
imum coverage  (in  accordance  with  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Board  under  sub- 
section (aK3)), 

(3)  The  plan  is  offered  only  during  the  an- 
nual open  enrollment  period  for  regional  al- 
liance health  plans  (described  in  section 
1323<dKl)). 

(4)(A)  The  price  of  the  plan  shall  Include  an 
amount,  established  in  accordance  with  rules 
established  by  the  Board  in  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
that  takes  into  account  any  expected  in- 
crease In  utilization  of  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices In  the  comprehensive  benefit  package 
resulting  from  the  purchase  of  the  plan  by 
individuals  enrolled  In  a  regional  alliance 
health  plan. 

(B)  The  plan  provides  for  payment.  In  a 
manner  specified  by  the  Board  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  enrolled  in  the  plan  and  in  a 
regional  alliance  health  plan,  to  the  regional 
alliance  health  plan  of  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  additional  amount  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

PART  3— REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO 
ESSENTIAL  COMMUNITY  PROVIDERS 
SEC.  1431.  H£AL,TH  PLAN  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  1432, 
each  health  plan  shall,  with  respect  to  each 
electing  essential  community  provider  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (d).  other  than  a  pro- 
vider of  school  health  services)  located  with- 
in the  plan's  service  area,  either — 

(1)  enter  into  a  written  provider  participa- 
tion agreement  (described  in  subsection  (b)) 
with  the  provider,  or 

(2)  enter  into  a  written  agreement  under 
which  the  plan  shall  make  payment  to  the 
provider  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

(b)  PAR'nciPATiON  Agreement.— A  partici- 
pation agreement  between  a  health  plan  and 
an  electing  essential  community  provider 
under  this  subsection  shall  provide  that  the 
health  plan  agrees  to  treat  the  provider  In 
accordance  with  terms  and  conditions  at 
least  as  favorable  as  those  that  are  applica- 
ble to  other  providers  participating  in  the 
health  plan  with  respect  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  scope  of  services  for  which  payment 
Is  made  by  the  plan  to  the  provider. 

(2)  The  rate  of  payment  for  covered  care 
and  services. 

(3)  The  availability  of  financial  Incentives 
to  participating  providers. 

(4)  Limitations  on  financial  risk  provided 
to  other  participating  providers. 

(5)  Assignment  of  enrollees  to  participat- 
ing providers. 

(6)  Access  by  the  provider's  patients  to  pro- 
viders in  medical  specialties  or  subspecial- 
ties participating  in  the  plan. 

(c)  Payments  for  Providers  Without 
Participation  agreements.- 

(1)  In  general.— Payment  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection  Is  payment  based,  as 
elected  by  the  electing  essential  community 
provider,  either— 
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(A)  on  the  fee  schedule  developed  by  the 
applicable  health  alliance  (or  the  SUte) 
under  section  1322(c),  or 

(B)  on  payment  methodologies  and  rates 
used  under  the  applicable  Medicare  payment 
methodology  and  rates  (or  the  most  closely 
applicable  methodology  under  such  program 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices specifies  in  regulations). 

(2)  No  application  of  gate-keeper  limita- 
tions.—Payment  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  may  be  subject  to  utilization  re- 
view, but  may  not  be  subject  to  otherwise 
applicable  gate-keeper  requirements  under 
the  plan. 

(d)  Election.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  this  part,  the  term 
"electing  essential  community  provider" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  health  plan,  an  es- 
sential community  provider  that  elects  this 
subpart  to  apply  to  the  health  plan. 

(2)  Form  of  election.— An  election  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  in  a  form  and 
manner  specified  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall 
Include  notice  to  the  health  plan  involved. 
Such  an  election  may  be  made  annually  with 
respect  to  a  health  plan,  except  that  the  plan 
and  provider  may  agree  to  make  such  an 
election  on  a  more  frequent  basis. 

(e)  Special  Rule  for  Providers  of  School 
Health  Services.— A  health  plan  shall  pay. 
to  each  provider  of  school  health  services  lo- 
cated in  the  plan's  service  area  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  for  such  serv- 
ices furnished  to  enrollees  of  the  plan. 

SEC.  1433.  SUNSET  OF  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (d), 
the  requirement  of  section  1431  shall  only 
apply  to  health  plans  offered  by  a  health  alli- 
ance during  the  5-year  period  beginning  with 
the  first  year  in  which  any  regional  alliance 
health  plan  is  offered  by  the  alliance. 

(b)  Studies.— In  order  to  prepare  rec- 
ommendations under  subsection  (c).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  studies  regarding  essen- 
tial community  providers,  including  studies 
that  assess— 

(1)  the  definition  of  essential  community 
provider. 

(2)  the  sufficiency  of  the  funding  levels  for 
providers,  for  both  covered  and  uncovered 
benefits  under  this  Act. 

(3)  the  effects  of  contracting  requirements 
relating  to  such  providers  on  such  providers, 
health  plans,  and  enrollees, 

(4)  the  impact  of  the  payment  niles  for 
such  providers,  and 

(5)  the  impact  of  national  health  reform  on 
such  providers. 

(c)  Recommendations  to  Congress.- The 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress,  by  not 
later  than  March  1,  2001,  specific  rec- 
ommendations respecting  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  section  1431  should  continue  to 
apply  to  some  or  all  essential  community 
providers.  Such  recommendations  may  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  particular  types  of 
such  providers  and  circumstances  under 
which  such  section  should  continue  to  apply. 

(d)  Congressional  Consideration.— 

(I)  In  general.— Recommendations  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  under 
this  part  (and  may  supersede  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a))  unless  a  joint  resolution 
(described  In  paragraph  (2))  disapproving 
such  recommendations  is  enacted.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  jMiragraph  (3).  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  60-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  such  recommendations 
were  submitted.  For  purposes  of  applying  the 
preceding  sentence  and  paragraphs  (2)  and 
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(3).  the  days  on  which  either  House  of  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
a  period. 

(2)  Joint  resolution  of  disapproval —A 
joint  resolution  described  in  this  paragraph 
means  only  a  joint  resolution  which  is  intro- 
duced within  the  10-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  submits  rec- 
ommendations under  subsection  (c)  and— 

(A)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble; 

(B)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  Congress  dis- 
approves the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  con- 
cerning the  continued  application  of  certain 
essential  community  provider  requirements 
under  section  1431  of  the  Health  Security 
Act,    as    submitted    by    the    Secretary    on 

.",  the  blank  space  being  filled 

In  with  the  appropriate  date;  and 

(C)  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows:  "Joint 
resolution  disapproving  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
concerning  the  continued  application  of  cer- 
tain essential  community  provider  require- 
ments under  section  1431  of  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  submitted  by  the  Secretary  on 

.",  the  blank  space  being  filled 

In  with  the  appropriate  date. 

(3)  Procedures  for  consideration  of  res- 
OLU-noN  OF  APPROVAL.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(4),  the  provisions  of  section  2908  (other  than 
subsection  (a))  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  shall  apply  to 
the  consideration  of  a  joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  in  the  same  manner 
as  such  provisions  apply  to  a  joint  resolution 
described  in  section  2908(a)  of  such  Act. 

(4)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  such  provi- 
sions— 

(A)  any  reference  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  an  ap- 
propriate Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (specified  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  of  sub- 
mission of  recommendations  under  sub- 
section (c»  and  any  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  an  appro- 
priate Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives (specified  by  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  submission  of  rec- 
ommendations under  subsection  (O);  and 

(B)  any  reference  to  the  date  on  which  the 
President  transmits  a  report  shall  be  deemed 
a  reference  to  the  date  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary submits  recommendations  under  sub- 
section (c). 

PART  4— KJ-:yriRJ-..MKNTS  RELATI.NG  TO 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  AND  AUTO 
MOBILE  MEDICAL  LIABILITY  COVERAGE 

SEC.  1441.  REJ-ERENCE  TO  RKyLIRJ:MENTS  RE- 
LATING TO  WORKERS  COMPENSA- 
TION SERVICES. 

E^ch  health  plan  shall  meet  the  applicable 
requirements  of  part  2  of  subtitle  A  of  title 
vni  (relating  to  provision  of  workers  com- 
pensation services  to  enrollees). 

SEC.  1442.  REFERENCE  TO  REQUIREMENTS  RE- 
LATING TO  AUTOMOBILE  MEDICAL 
UABILITY  SERVICES. 

E^cb  health  plan  shall  meet  the  applicable 
requirements  of  part  2  of  subtitle  B  of  title 
VIII  (relating  to  provision  of  automobile 
medical  liability  services  to  enrollees). 
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Subtitle  F — Federal  Responsibilities 

("ART  I— NATIONAL  HEALTH  BOARD 

Subpart  A— Establishment  of  National  Health 

Board 

SEC.     1501.    CREATION    OF    NATIONAL    HEALTH 
BOARD;  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  hereby  created 
In  the  Executive  Branch  a  National  Health 
Board. 

(b)  Composition.— The  Board  is  composed 
of  7  members  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(c)  (3HAIR.— The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  as  chair.  The  chair 
serves  a  term  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
President.  The  chair  may  serve  a  maximum 
of  3  terms.  The  chair  shall  serve  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Terms.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (4).  the  term  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  except  the  chair,  is  4  years 
and  begins  when  the  term  of  the  predecessor 
of  that  member  ends. 

(2)  Initial  terms.— The  initial  terms  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  (other  than  the  chair) 
first  taking  office  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  shall  expire  as  designated 
by  the  President,  two  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  two  at  the 
end  of  three  years. 

(3)  Reappointment.— A  member  (other 
than  the  chair)  may  be  reappointed  for  one 
additional  term. 

(4)  Continuation  in  office.— Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  a  term  of  office,  a  member  shall 
continue  to  serve  until  a  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed and  qualified. 

(e)  Vacancies.— 

(1)  In  general.— Whenever  a  vacancy  shall 
occur,  other  than  by  expiration  of  term,  a 
successor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
as  provided  above,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  fill  such  vacancy,  and  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the 
predecessor. 

(2)  No  impairment  of  function.— A  va- 
cancy in  the  membership  of  the  Board  does 
not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the 
Board. 

(3)  Acting  chair.— The  Board  may  des- 
ignate a  Member  to  Act  as  chair  during  any 
period  in  which  there  is  no  chair  designated 
by  the  President. 

(0  Meetings;  Quorum.— 

(1)  Meetings. — At  meetings  of  the  Board 
the  chair  shall  preside,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  chair,  the  Board  shall  elect  a  member  to 
act  as  chair  pro  tempore. 

(2)  Quorum.— Four  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof. 

SEC.     1502.    QUALIFICA'nONS    OF    BOARD    MEM- 
BERS. 

(a)  Citizenship.— Each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Basis  of  Selection.— Board  members 
will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  experi- 
ence and  expertise  in  relevant  subjects,  in- 
cluding the  practice  of  medicine,  health  care 
financing  and  delivery,  state  health  systems, 
consumer  protection,  business,  law,  and  de- 
livery of  care  to  vulnerable  populations. 

(c)  Exclusive  Employment.— During  the 
term  of  appointment.  Board  members  shall 
serve  as  employees  of  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  and  shall  hold  no  other  employment. 

(d)  Prohibition  of  Conflict  of  Interest.— 
A  member  of  the  Board  may  not  have  a  pecu- 
niary interest  in  or  hold  an  official  relation 
to  any  health  care  plan,  health  care  pro- 
vider, insurance  company,  pharmaceutical 
company,   medical   equipment   company,   or 
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other  affected  industry.  Before  entermg  upon 
the  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  the 
member  shall  certify  under  oath  compliance 
with  this  requirement. 

(e)  Post-Employment  Restrictions.— 
After  leaving  the  Board,  former  members  are 
subject  to  post-employment  restrictions  ap- 
plicable to  comparable  Federal  employees. 

(O  Compensation  of  Board  Members.— 
Each  member  of  the  Board  (other  than  the 
chair)  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  at  the 
annual  rate  payable  from  time  to  time  for 
level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  The  chair 
of  the  Board,  during  the  period  of  service  as 
chair,  shall  receive  an  annual  salar-y  at  the 
annual  rate  payable  from  time  to  time  for 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

SEC.  1503.  GENERAL  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBtL- 
mES. 

(a)  Comprehensive  Benefit  Package.— 

(1)  Interpretation.— The  Board  shall  in- 
terpret the  comprehensive  benefit  package, 
adjust  the  delivery  of  preventive  services 
under  section  1153,  and  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  is  available  on  a 
uniform  national  basis  to  all  eligible  individ- 
uals. 

(2)  Recommendations— The  Board  may 
recommend  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  revisions  to  such  package. 
Such  recommendations  may  refiect  changes 
in  technology,  health  care  needs,  health  care 
costs,  and  methods  of  service  delivery. 

!h)   ADMINISTRA-nON    OF   COST   CONTAINMENT 

Provisions.— The  Board  shall  oversee  the 
cost  containment  requirements  of  subtitle  A 
of  title  VI  and  certify  compliance  with  such 
requirements. 

(c)  Coverage  and  Families.— The  Board 
shall  develop  and  implement  standards  relat- 
ing to  the  eligibility  of  individuals  for  cov- 
erage in  applicable  health  plans  under  sub- 
title A  of  title  I  and  may  provide  such  addi- 
tional exceptions  and  special  rules  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  family  members  under 
section  1012  as  the  Board  finds  appropriate. 

(d)  Quality  Management  and  Improve- 
ment.—The  Board  shall  establish  and  have 
ultimate  responsibility  for  a  performance- 
based  system  of  quality  management  and  im- 
provement as  required  by  section  5001. 

(e)  iNFORMA'noN  STANDARDS.— The  Board 
shall  develop  and  implement  standards  to  es- 
tablish national  health  information  system 
to  measure  quality  as  required  by  section 
5101. 

(f)  Participating  State  Requirements.— 
Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  subtitle  C. 
the  Board  shall — 

(1)  establish  requirements  for  participating 
States, 

(2)  monitor  State  compliance  with  those 
requirements, 

(3)  provide  technical  assistance, 

in  a  manner  that  ensures  access  to  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  for  all  eligible  in- 
dividuals. 

(g)  Development  of  Premium  Class  Fac- 
tors.— The  Board  shall  establish  premium 
class  factors  under  subpart  D  of  this  part. 

(h)  Development  of  Risk-Adjustment 
Methodology.— The  Board  shall  develop  a 
methodology  for  the  risk-adjustment  of  pre- 
mium payments  to  regional  alliance  health 
plans  in  accordance  with  part  3  of  this  sub- 
title. 

(i)  Encouraging  the  Reasonable  Pricing 
OF  Breakthrough  Drugs.— The  Board  shall 
establish  the  Breakthrough  Drug  Committee 
In  accordance  with  subpart  F  of  this  part. 

(j)  Financial  Requirements.— The  Board 
shall  establish  minimum  capital  require- 
ments and  requirements  for  guaranty  funds 
under  subpart  G  of  this  part. 
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(k)  Standards  for  Health  Plan  Griev- 
ance Procedures.— The  Board  shall  estab- 
lish standards  for  health  plan  grievance  pro- 
cedures that  are  used  by  enrol  lees  in  pursu- 
ing complaints. 

SEC.  ISM.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Board  shall  prepare 
and  send  to  the  President  and  Congress  am 
annual  report  addressing  the  overall  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  health  care  system. 

(b)  Matters  to  be  Included— The  Board 
shall  include  in  each  annual  report  under 
this  section  the  following: 

(1)  Information  on  Federal  and  State  Im- 
plementation. 

(2)  Data  related  to  quality  improvement. 

(3)  Recommendations  or  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration, regulation  and  laws  related  to 
health  care  and  coverage. 

(4)  A  full  account  of  all  actions  taken  dur- 
ing the  previous  year. 

SEC.  ISOO.  POWERS. 

(a)  Staff;  Contract  authority —The 
Board  shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws  and  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  appoint  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions.  To  the  extent  provided  In 
advance  in  appropriations  Acts,  the  Board 
may  contract  with  any  person  (including  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government)  for  stud- 
ies and  analysis  as  required  to  execute  its 
functions.  Any  employee  of  the  Executive 
Branch  may  be  detailed  to  the  Board  to  as- 
sist the  Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties. 

(b)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEES.—The  Board  may  establish  advisory 
committees. 

(c)  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION.— The  Board 
may  secure  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  information  nec- 
essary to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions, 
to  the  extent  such  information  is  otherwise 
available  to  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States.  Upon  request  of  the  chair,  the 
head  of  that  department  or  agency  shall  fur- 
nish ^hat  information  to  the  Board. 

(d)  DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY.— Except  as 
otheiTwise  provided  in  this  Act.  the  Board 
may  delegate  any  function  to  such  officers 
and  employees  as  the  Board  may  designate 
and  may  authorize  such  successive  redelega- 
tions  of  such  functions  with  the  Board  as  the 
Board  deems  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 
No  delegation  of  functions  by  the  Board  shall 
relieve  the  Board  of  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  functions. 

(e)  RULEMAKING —The  National  Health 
Board  is  authorized  to  establish  such  rules  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

SEC.  isoe.  nmoiNG. 

(a)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Board  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997.  and  1998. 

(b)  Submission  of  Budget— Under  the  pro- 
cedures of  chapter  11  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  the  budget  for  the  Board  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress  as  part  of  the 
President's  submission  of  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Subpart  B— Responaibilities  ReUting  to 
Review  and  Approval  of  State  Systems 

SEC.    1511.    FEDERAL    REVIEW    AND    ACTION   ON 
STATE  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  approval  of  State  Systems  by  Na- 
tional Board — 

(1)  In  general.— The  National  Health 
Board  shall  approve  a  State  health  care  sys- 
tem   for    which    a    document    Is    submitted 
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under  section  1200(a)  unless  the  Board  finds 
that  the  system  (as  set  forth  in  the  docu- 
ment) does  not  (or  will  not)  provide  for  the 
State  meeting  the  responsibilities  for  par- 
ticipating States  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Regulations.— The  Board  shall  issue 
regulations,  not  later  than  July  1.  1995.  pre- 
scribing the  requirements  for  State  health 
care  systems  under  parts  2  and  3  of  subtitle 
C.  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  document  sub- 
mitted under  section  1201(a)  before  the  date 
of  Issuance  of  such  regulations,  the  Board 
shall  take  action  on  such  document  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  such  regulations  have 
not  been  issued. 

(3)  No  approval  permitted  for  years 
prior  to  1996.— The  Board  may  not  approve  a 
State  health  care  system  under  this  part  for 
any  year  prior  to  1996. 

(b)  Review  of  Completeness  of  Docu- 
ments.— 

(1)  In  general.— If  a  State  submits  a  docu- 
ment under  subsection  (a)(1).  the  Board  shall 
notify  the  State,  not  later  than  7  working 
days  after  the  date  of  submission,  whether  or 
not  the  document  is  complete  and  provides 
the  Board  with  sufficient  information  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  document. 

(2)  ADomoNAL  information  on  incomplete 
document— If  the  Board  notifies  a  State 
that  the  State's  document  is  not  complete, 
the  State  shall  be  provided  such  additional 
period  (not  to  exceed  45  days)  as  the  Board 
may  by  regulation  establish  in  which  to  sub- 
mit such  additional  information  as  the 
Board  may  require.  Not  later  than  7  working 
days  after  the  State  submits  the  additional 
information,  the  Board  shall  notify  the  State 
respecting  the  completeness  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

(c)  ACTION  ON  Completed  Documents — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  make  a 
determination  (and  notify  the  State)  on 
whether  the  State's  document  provides  for 
implementation  of  a  State  system  that 
meets  the  applicable  requirements  of  sub- 
title C— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  State  that  did  not  re- 
quire the  additional  period  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(2)  to  file  a  complete  document, 
not  later  than  90  days  after  notifying  a  State 
under  subsection  (b)  that  the  State's  docu- 
ment is  complete,  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  State  that  required  the 
additional  period  described  in  subsection 
(bK2)  to  file  a  complete  document,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  notifying  a  State  under 
subsection  (b)  that  the  State's  document  Is 
complete. 

(2)  Plans  deemed  approved —If  the  Board 
does  not  meet  the  applicable  deadline  for 
making  a  determination  and  providing  no- 
tice established  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  State's  document,  the  Board  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  approved  the  State's  doc- 
ument for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Opportuntty  to  Respond  to  Rejected 
Document  — 

(1)  In  general.— If  (within  the  applicable 
deadline  under  subsection  (c)(1))  the  Board 
notifies  a  State  that  Its  document  does  not 
provide  for  implementation  of  a  State  sys- 
tem that  meets  the  applicable  requirements 
of  subtitle  C.  the  Board  shall  provide  the 
State  with  a  period  of  30  days  In  which  to 
submit  such  additional  information  and  as- 
surances as  the  Board  may  require. 

(2)  Deadune  for  response.— Not  later 
than  30  days  after  receiving  such  additional 
Information  and  assurances,  the  Board  shall 
make  a  determination  (and  notify  the  State) 
on  whether  the  State's  document  provides 
for  implementation  of  a  State  system  that 
meets  the  applicable  requirements  of  sub- 
title C. 
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(3)  Plan  deemed  approved.— If  the  Board 
does  not  meet  the  deadline  established  under 
paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  a  State,  the 
Board  shall  be  deemed  to  have  approved  the 
State's  document  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Approval  of  Previously  Terminated 
States.— If  the  Board  has  approved  a  State 
system  under  this  part  for  a  year  but  subse- 
quently terminated  the  approval  of  the  sys- 
tem under  section  1513.  the  Board  shall  ap- 
prove the  system  for  a  succeeding  year  if  the 
State— 

(1)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  that  the  failure  that  formed  the  basis 
for  the  termination  no  longer  exists,  and 

(2)  provides  reasonable  assurances  that  the 
types  of  actions  (or  inactions)  which  formed 
the  basis  for  such  termination  will  not  recur. 

(0  Revisions  to  State  System.— 

(1)  Submission.— A  State  may  revise  a  sys- 
tem approved  for  a  year  under  this  section, 
except  that  such  revision  shall  not  take  ef- 
fect unless  the  State  has  submitted  to  the 
Board  a  document  describing  such  revision 
and  the  Board  has  approved  such  revision. 

(2)  actions  on  amendments.— Not  later 
than  60  days  after  a  document  is  submitted 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Board  shall  make  a 
determination  (and  notify  the  State)  on 
whether  the  Implementation  of  the  State 
system,  as  proposed  to  be  revised,  meets  the 
applicable  requirements  of  subtitle  C.  If  the 
Board  falls  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Board  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  approved  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  State  system  as  proposed  to  be 
revised. 

(3)  Rejection  of  amendments —Subsection 
(d)  shall  apply  to  an  amendment  submitted 
under  this  subsection  in  the  same  manner  as 
It  applies  to  a  completed  document  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (b). 

(g)  Notification  of  Non-Participating 
States.— If  a  State  fails  to  submit  a  docu- 
ment for  a  State  system  by  the  deadline  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1200.  or  such  a  document 
Is  not  approved  under  subsection  (c).  the 
Board  shall  immediately  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  State's  fail- 
ure for  puri)oses  of  applying  subpart  B  In 
that  State. 

SEC.   1512.  FAILtTlE  OF  PARTICIPATING  STATES 
TO  MEET  CONDITIONS  FOR  COMPU- 

ance. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  a  partici- 
pating State,  if  the  Board  determines  that 
the  operation  of  the  State  system  under  sub- 
title C  falls  to  meet  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  sanctions  shall  &pply 
against  the  State  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  Type  of  Sanction  Applicable —The 
sanctions  applicable  under  this  part  are  as 
follows; 

(1)  If  the  Board  determines  that  the  State's 
failure  does  not  substantially  jeoi>ardlze  the 
ability  of  eligible  individuals  in  the  State  to 
obtain  coverage  for  the  comprehensive  bene- 
fit package — 

(A)  the  Board  may  order  a  regional  alli- 
ance In  the  State  to  comply  with  applicable 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  take  such  addi- 
tional measures  to  assure  compliance  with 
such  requirements  as  the  Board  may  impose. 
If  the  Board  determines  that  the  State's  fail- 
ure relates  to  a  requirement  applicable  to  a 
regional  alliance  in  the  State,  or 

(B)  if  the  Board  does  not  take  the  action 
described  In  subparagraph  (A)  (or  if  the 
Board  takes  the  action  and  determines  that 
the  action  has  not  remedied  the  violation 
that  led  to  the  imposition  of  the  sanction), 
the    Board    shall    notify    the    Secretary    of 
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Health  and  Human  Services,  who  shall  re- 
duce payments  with  respect  to  the  State  in 
accordance  with  section  1513. 

(2)  If  the  Board  determines  that  the  failure 
substantially  jeopardizes  the  ability  of  eligi- 
ble individuals  in  the  State  to  obtain  cov- 
erage for  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age— 

(A)  the  Board  shall  terminate  its  approval 
of  the  State  system;  and 

(B)  the  Board  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  who  shall  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  described  In  sec- 
tion 1522. 

(c)  Termination  of  Sanction.— 

(1)  Compll\nce  by  state.— a  State  against 
which  a  sanction  is  imposed  may  submit  In- 
formation at  any  time  to  the  Board  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  failure  that  led  to  the  im- 
position of  the  sanction  has  been  corrected. 

(2)  Termination  of  sanction— If  the  Board 
determines  that  the  failure  that  led  to  the 
imposition  of  a  sanction  has  been  corrected — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  the  sanction  described  in 
subsection  (b)(1)(A),  the  Board  shall  notify 
the  regional  alliance  against  which  the  sanc- 
tion is  imposed;  or 

(B)  in  tiie  case  of  any  other  sanction  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b),  the  Board  shall  no- 
tify the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

(d)  Protection  of  Access  to  Benefits.— 
The  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  exercise  authority  to 
take  actions  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  a  State  only  in  a  manner  that  assures  the 
continuous  coverage  of  eligible  individuals 
under  regional  alliance  health  plans. 

SEC.      1613.      RJ':i)l(T10N      I.N      PAYMENTS      FOR 

huai.th  pr(x;rams  by  secretary 

OF  health  A.ND  HUMAN  SERVlCEa 

(a)  In  General,  -Upon  receiving  notice 
from  the  Board  under  section  1512(b)(1)(B), 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  reduce  the  amount  of  any  of  the  pay- 
ments described  in  subsection  (b)  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  to  individuals  and  enti- 
ties in  the  State  by  such  amount  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate 

(b)  Payments  Described.— The  payments 
described  In  this  subsection  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Payments  to  academic  health  centers  in 
the  State  under  subtitle  B  of  title  III  for 
medical  education  training  programs  funds. 

(2)  Payments  to  individuals  and  entities  in 
the  State  for  health  research  activities 
under  section  301  and  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

(3)  Payments  to  hospitals  in  the  State 
under  part  4  of  subtitle  E  of  title  III  (relating 
to  payments  to  hospitals  serving  vulnerable 
populations) 

SEC.    1614.    REVIEW    OF    FEDERAL    DETERMINA 
TIONS. 

Any  State  or  alliance  affected  by  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Board  under  this  subpart 
may  appeal  such  determination  in  accord- 
ance with  section  5231. 

SEC.  1515.  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  STATE  IMPLE- 
MENTATION. 

(a)  Planning  Grants.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  each 
State  a  planning  grant  to  assist  a  State  In 
the  development  of  a  health  care  system  to 
become  a  participating  State  under  subtitle 
C. 

(2)  FoRMinjv.— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
made  available  under  this  subsection. 

(3)  AirmoRiZA'noN  of  appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$50,000,000  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996. 


(b)  Grants  for  Start-up  Support.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  States,  upon  their  enacting  of 
enabling  legislation  to  become  participating 
States,  grants  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  regional  alliances. 

(2)  Formula.— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
made  available  under  this  subsection. 

(3)  State  matching  funds  required.— 
Funds  are  payable  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section only  if  the  State  provides  assurances, 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  that  amounts 
of  State  funds  (at  least  equal  to  the  amount 
made  available  under  this  subsection)  are  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  described  in  para- 
graph (1). 

(4)  AUTHORIZA'nON     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$313,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996,  $625,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1997,  and  $313,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1998. 

(c)  Formula.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  develop  a 
formula  for  the  distribution  of 

Subpart  C — Responsibilities  in  Absence  of 
SUte  Systems 
SEC.  1621.  APPLICA'nON  OF  SUBPART. 

(a)  INITIAL  APPLICATION.— This  Subpart 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  State  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1998.  unless— 

(1)  the  State  submits  a  document  for  a 
State  system  under  section  1511(a)(1)  by  July 
1.  1997,  and 

(2)  the  Board  determines  under  section  1511 
that  such  system  meets  the  requirements  of 
part  1  of  subtitle  C. 

(b)  Termination  of  Approval  of  System 
OF  PARTiciPA'nNG  STATE.— In  the  case  of  a 
participating  State  for  which  the  Board  ter- 
minates approval  of  the  State  system  under 
section  1512(2),  this  subpart  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  State  as  of  such  date  as  is  ap- 
propriate to  assure  the  continuity  of  cov- 
erage for  the  comprehensive  benefit  package 
for  eligible  individuals  in  the  State. 

SEC.  1522.  FEDERAL  ASSUMPTION  OF  RESPON- 
SIBILmES  IN  NON-PARTICIPATING 
STATES. 

(a)  Notice.— When  the  Board  determines 
that  this  subpart  will  apply  to  a  State  for  a 
calendar  year,  the  Board  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(b)  Establishment  of  Regional  Alliance 
System.— Upon  receiving  notice  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  take  such 
steps,  including  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional alliances,  and  compliance  with  other 
requirements  applicable  to  participating 
States  under  subtitle  C,  as  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age is  provided  to  eligible  Individuals  in  the 
State  during  the  year. 

(c)  Requirements  for  Alllances.— Subject 
to  section  1523,  any  regional  alliance  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion must  meet  all  the  requirements  applica- 
ble under  subtitle  D  to  a  regional  alliance  es- 
tablished and  operated  by  a  participating 
State,  and  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  fulfill  all  the  functions  of  such  an 
alliance. 

(d)  Establishment  of  Guaranty  Fund.— 

(1)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  must 
ensure  that  there  is  a  guaranty  fund  that 
meets  the  requirements  established  by  the 
Board  under  section  1562.  in  order  to  provide 
financial  protection  to  health  care  providers 
and  others  in  the  case  of  a  failure  of  a  re- 
gional alliance  health  plan  under  a  regional 
alliance  established  and  operated  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section. 

(2)  Assessments  to  provide  guaranty 
FUNDS.- In   the  case  of  a  failure  of  one  or 


more  regional  alliance  health  plans  under  a 
regional  alliance  established  and  operated  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  each  regional  alliance 
health  plan  under  the  alliance  to  pay  an  as- 
sessment to  the  Secretary  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  2  percent  of  the  premiums  of  such 
plans  paid  by  or  on  behalf  of  regional  alli- 
ance eligible  individuals  during  a  year  for  so 
long  as  necessary  to  generate  sufficient  reve- 
nue to  cover  any  outstanding  claims  against 
the  failed  plan. 

SEC.  1623.  IMPOSITION  OF  SURCHARGE  ON  PRE- 
MIUMS UT4DER  FEDERALLY-OPER- 
ATED SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  General.— If  this  subpart  applies  to 
a  State  for  a  calendar  year,  the  premiums 
charged  under  the  regional  alliance  estab- 
lished and  operated  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
State  shall  be  equal  to  premiums  that  would 
otherwise  be  charged  under  a  regional  alli- 
ance established  and  operated  by  the  State, 
increased  by  15  percent.  Such  15  percent  in- 
crease shall  be  used  to  reimburse  the  Sec- 
retary for  any  administrative  or  other  ex- 
penses Incurred  as  a  result  of  establishing 
and  operating  the  system. 

(b)  Treatment  of  Surcharge  as  Part  of 
PREMIUM.— For  purposes  of  determining  the 
compliance  of  a  State  for  which  this  subpart 
applies  in  a  year  with  the  requirements  for 
budgeting  under  subtitle  A  of  title  VI  for  the 
year,  the  15  percent  increase  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
premium  for  payment  to  a  regional  alliance. 

SEC.  1624.  RETURN  TO  STATE  OPERATION. 

(a)  Application  Process— After  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  an  alliance  system 
by  the  Secretary  in  a  State  under  section 
1522.  the  State  may  at  any  time  apply  to  the 
Board  for  the  approval  of  a  State  system  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  described  in 
section  1511. 

(b)  Timing.— If  the  Board  approves  the  sys- 
tem of  a  State  for  which  the  Secretary  has 
operated  an  alliance  system  during  a  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  terminate  the  operation 
of  the  system,  and  the  State  shall  establish 
and  operate  its  approved  system,  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1  of  the  first  year  beginning  after  the 
Board  approves  the  State  system.  The  termi- 
nation of  the  Secretary's  system  and  the  op- 
eration of  the  State's  system  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  a  manner  that  aissures  the  continu- 
ous coverage  of  eligible  individuals  in  the 
State  under  regional  alliance  health  plans. 

Subpart  D— Establishment  of  Class  Factors 
for  Charging  Premiums 
SEC.  1631.  PREMIUM  CLASS  FACTORS. 

(a)  In  General.— For  each  of  the  classes  of 
family  enrollment  (as  specified  In  section 
1011(c)).  for  purposes  of  title  VI,  the  Board 
shall  establish  a  premium  class  factor  that 
reflects,  subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  rel- 
ative actuarial  value  of  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package  of  the  class  of  family  erutjll- 
ment  compared  to  such  value  of  such  pack- 
age for  individual  enrollment. 

(b)  Conditions.- In  establishing  such  fac- 
tors, the  factor  for  the  class  of  individual  en- 
rollment shall  be  1  and  the  factor  for  the 
class  of  family  enrollment  of  coverage  of  a 
married  couple  without  children  shall  be  2. 
Subpart  E — Risk  A4justment  and  Reinsur- 
ance Methodology  for  Payment  of  Plans 

SEC.  1541.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  RISK  ADJUST- 
MENT AND  REINSURANCE  METH- 
ODOLOGY. 

(a)  Development.— 

(1)  Initial  development.— Not  later  than 
April  1.  1995,  the  Board  shall  develop  a  risk 
adjustment  and  reinsurance  methodology  in 
accordance  with  this  subpart. 
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(2)  Improvements.— The  Board  shall  make 
such  improvements  in  such  methodology  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  achieve  the  purposes 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1). 

(b)  METHODOUX5Y.— 

(1)  Purposes.— Such  methodolo^  shall 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  payments  to 
regional  alliance  health  plans  for  the  pur- 
poses of— 

(A)  assuring  that  payments  to  such  plans 
reflect  the  expected  relative  utilization  and 
expenditures  for  such  services  by  each  plan's 
enroUees  compared  to  the  average  utiliza- 
tion and  expenditures  for  regional  alliance 
eligible  individuals,  and 

(B)  protecting  health  plans  that  enroll  a 
disproportionate  share  of  regional  alliance 
eligible  individuals  with  respect  to  whom  ex- 
pected utilization  of  health  care  services  (In- 
cluded in  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age) and  expected  health  care  expenditures 
for  such  services  are  greater  than  the  aver- 
age level  of  such  utilization  and  expenditures 
for  regional  alliance  eligible  Individuals. 

(2)  Factors  to  be  considered.— In  develop- 
ing such  methodology,  the  Board  shall  take 
into  account  the  following  factors; 

(A)  Demographic  characteristics. 

(B)  Health  status. 

(C)  Geographic  area  of  residence. 

(D)  Socio-economic  status. 

(E)  Subject  to  paragraph  (5).  (1)  the  propor- 
tion of  enrollees  who  are  SSI  recipients  and 
(11)  the  proportion  of  enrollees  who  are  AFDC 
recipients. 

(F)  Any  other  factors  determined  by  the 
Board  to  be  material  to  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Zero  sum— The  methodology  shall  as- 
sure that  the  total  payments  to  health  plans 
by  the  regional  alliance  after  application  of 
the  methodology  are  the  same  as  the  amount 
of  payments  that  would  have  been  made 
without  application  of  the  methodology. 

(4)  Prospective  adjustment  of  payments 
—The  methodology,  to  the  extent  possible 

and  except  in  the  case  of  a  mandatory  rein- 
surance system  described  in  subsection  (b). 
shall  be  applied  in  manner  that  provides  for 
the  prospective  adjustment  of  payments  to 
health  plans. 

(5)  Treatment  of  ssi/afdc  adjustment  — 
The  Board  is  not  required  to  apply  the  factor 
described  in  clause  (1)  or  (ii)  of  paragraph 
(2)(E)  if  the  Board  determines  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  other  risk  adjustment  factors 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  is  sufficient  to  ad- 
just premiums  to  take  Into  account  the  en- 
rollment In  plans  of  AFDC  recipients  and 
SSI  recipients. 

(6)  Special  consideration  for  mental  ill- 
ness.—In  developing  the  methodology  under 
this  section,  the  Board  shall  give  consider- 
ation to  the  unique  problems  of  adjusting 
payments  to  health  plans  with  respect  to  in- 
dividuals with  mental  Illness. 

(7)  Special  consideration  for  veterans, 
military,  and  INDIAN  HEALTH  PLANS.— In  de- 
veloping the  methodology  under  this  section, 
the  Board  shall  give  consideration  to  the 
special  enrollment  and  funding  provisions  re- 
lating to  plans  described  In  section  l(XM(b). 

(8)  Adjustment  to  account  for  use  of  es- 
timates—Subject  to  section  1346(b)<3)  (relat- 
ing to  establishment  of  regional  alliance  re- 
serve funds),  if  the  total  payments  made  by 
a  regional  alliance  to  all  regional  alliance 
health  plans  in  a  year  under  section  1324(c) 
exceeds,  or  is  less  than,  the  total  of  such 
payments  estimated  by  the  alliance  in  the 
application  of  the  methodology  under  this 
subsection,  because  of  a  difference  between — 

(A)  the  alliance's  estimate  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  enrolled  families  in  different  risk  cat- 
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egories  (assumed  in  the  application  of  risk 
factors  under  this  subsection  in  making  pay- 
ments to  regional  alliance  health  plans),  and 

(Bi  the  actual  distribution  of  such  enrolled 
families  in  such  categories, 
the  methodology  under  this  subsection  shall 
provide  for  an  adjustment  in  the  application 
of  such  methodology  in  the  second  succeed- 
ing year  in  a  manner  that  would  reduce,  or 
increase,  respectively,  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess  (or  deficit)  the  total  of  such  payments 
made  by  the  alliance  to  all  such  plans. 

(b)  Mandatory  Reinsurance — 

(1)  In  GENERAL— The  methodology  devel- 
oped under  this  section  may  include  a  sys- 
tem of  mandatory  reinsurance,  but  may  not 
include  a  system  of  voluntary  reinsurance. 

(2)  REQUIREMENT   IN   CERTAIN  CASES.— If  the 

Board  determines  that  an  adequate  system 
of  prospective  adjustment  of  payments  to 
health  plans  to  account  for  the  health  status 
of  individuals  enrolled  by  regional  alliance 
health  plans  cannot  be  developed  (and  ready 
for  implementation)  by  the  date  specified  in 
subsection  (aMl).  the  Board  shall  include  a 
mandatory  reinsurance  system  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  methodology.  The  Board  may 
thereafter  reduce  or  eliminate  such  a  system 
at  such  time  as  the  Board  determines  that 
an  adequate  prospective  payment  adjust- 
ment for  health  status  has  been  developed 
and  is  ready  for  implementation. 

(3)  REINSURANCE  SYSTEM —The  Board,  in 
developing  the  methodology  for  a  mandatory 
reinsurance  system  under  this  subsection, 
shall— 

(A)  provide  for  health  plans  to  make  pay- 
ments to  state-established  reinsurance  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  reinsuring  part  or 
all  of  the  health  care  expenses  for  items  and 
services  included  in  the  comprehensive  bene- 
fit package  for  specified  classes  of  high-cost 
enrollees  or  specified  high-cost  treatments 
or  diagnoses:  and 

(B)  specify  the  manner  of  creation,  struc- 
ture, and  operation  of  the  system  in  each 
State,  including- 

(I)  the  manner  (which  may  be  prospective 
or  retrospective)  In  which  health  plans  make 
payments  to  the  system,  and 

(II)  the  type  and  level  of  reinsurance  cov- 
erage provided  by  the  system. 

(C)  CONFIDENTIAUTY  OF  INFORMATION.— The 

methodology  shall  be  developed  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  privacy  standards  promul- 
gated under  section  5102(a).  In  developing 
such  standards,  the  Board  shall  take  into  ac- 
count any  potential  need  of  alliances  for  cer- 
tain Individually  identifiable  health  infor- 
mation in  order  to  carry  out  risk-adjustment 
and  reinsurance  activities  under  this  Act, 
but  only  to  the  minimum  extent  necessary 
to  carry  out  such  activities  and  with  protec- 
tions provided  to  minimize  the  identification 
of  the  individuals  to  whom  the  information 
relates. 

SEC.    1541.    INCENTIVES  TO   ENROLL   DISADVAN- 
TAGED GROUPS. 

The  Board  shall  establish  standards  under 
which  States  may  provide  (under  section 
1203<e)<3))  for  an  adjustment  in  the  risk-ad- 
justment methodology  developed  under  sec- 
tion 1541  In  order  to  provide  a  financial  in- 
centive for  regrlonal  alliance  health  plans  to 
enroll  individuals  who  are  members  of  dis- 
advantaged groups. 

SEC.  1S43.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

(a)  IN  General.— The  Board  shall  establish 
an  advisory  committee  to  provide  technical 
advice  and  recommendations  regarding  the 
development  and  modification  of  the  risk  ad- 
justment and  reinsurance  methodology  de- 
veloped under  this  part. 

(b)  COMPOSITION.- Such  awlvisory  commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  15  Individuals  and  shall 
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include  individuals  who  are  representative  of 
health  plans,  regional  alliances,  consumers, 
experts,  employers,  and  health  providers. 

SEC.  IM4.  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  and  support 
research  and  demonstration  projects  to  de- 
velop and  improve,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
risk  adjustment  and  reinsurance  methodol- 
ogy under  this  subpart 

SEC.    IMS.   TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES 
AND  ALLIANCES. 

The  Board  shall  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  and  regional  alliances  in  im- 
plementing the  methodology  developed 
under  this  subpart 

Subpart  F — Reaponaibilitiea  for  Financial 
Requirements 

SEC.  IMI.  CAPITAL  STANDARDS  FOR  REGIONAL 
ALLIANCE  HEALTH  PLAN. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Board  shall  establish, 
in  consultation  with  the  States,  minimum 
capital  requirements  for  regional  alliance 
health  plans,  for  purposes  of  section  1203(c). 

(b)  $500.(XX)  MINIMUM —Subject  to  para- 
graph (3).  under  such  requirements  there 
shall  be  not  less  than  $500.(X)0  of  capital 
maintained  for  each  plan  offered  in  each  alli- 
ance area,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
same  sponsor  offered  more  than  one  of  such 
plans. 

(c)  ADDITIONAL  Capital  Recjuirements.- 
The  Board  may  require  additional  capital  for 
factors  likely  to  affect  the  financial  stability 
of  health  plans,  including  the  following; 

(1)  Projected  plan  enrollment  and  number 
of  providers  participating  in  the  plan. 

(2)  Market  share  and  strength  of  competi- 
tion. 

(3)  Extent  and  nature  of  risk-sharing  with 
participating  providers  and  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  risk-sharing  providers. 

(4)  Prior  performance  of  the  plan,  risk  his- 
tory, and  liquidity  of  assets. 

(d)  Development  of  Sta.ndards  by 
NAIC— The  Board  may  request  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners  to 
develop  model  standards  for  the  additional 
capital  requirements  described  in  subsection 
(c)  and  to  present  such  standards  to  the 
Board  not  later  than  July  1.  1995.  The  Board 
may  accept  such  standards  as  the  standards 
to  be  applied  under  subsection  (c)  or  modify 
the  standards  in  any  manner  it  finds  appro- 
priate. 

SEC.  1582.  STANDARD  FOR  GUARANTY  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General.— In  consultation  with  the 
States,  the  Board  shall  establish  standards 
for  guaranty  funds  established  by  States 
under  section  1204(c). 

(b)  GUARAN-TY  Fund  Standards.— The 
standards  established  under  subsection  (a) 
for  a  guaranty  fund  shall  Include  the  follow- 
ing; 

(1)  E^ch  fund  must  have  a  method  to  gen- 
erate sufficient  resources  to  pay  health  pro- 
viders and  others  in  the  case  of  a  failure  of 
a  health  plan  (as  described  in  section 
1204(d)(4))  in  order  to  meet  obligations  with 
respect  to — 

(A)  services  rendered  by  the  health  plan  for 
the  comprehensive  benefit  package,  includ- 
ing any  supplemental  coverage  for  cost  shar- 
ing provided  by  the  health  plan,  and 

(B)  services  rendered  prior  to  health  plan 
insolvency  and  services  to  patients  after  the 
insolvency  but  prior  to  their  enrollment  in 
other  health  plans. 

(2)  The  fund  is  liable  for  all  claims  against 
the  plan  by  health  care  providers  with  re- 
spect to  their  provision  of  items  and  services 
covered  under  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package  to  enrollees  of  the  failed  plan.  Such 
claims,  in  full,  shall  take  priority  over  all 
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other  claims.  The  fund  also  is  liable,  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  established  by  the  Board,  for 
other  claims,  including  other  claims  of  such 
providers  and  the  claims  of  contractors,  em- 
ployees, governments,  or  any  other  claim- 
ants. 

(3)  The  fund  stands  as  a  creditor  for  any 
payments  owed  the  plan  to  the  extent  of  the 
payments  made  by  the  fund  for  obligations 
of  the  plan. 

(4)  The  fund  has  authority  to  borrow 
against  future  assessments  (payable  under 
section  1204(c)(2))  in  order  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations of  failed  plans  participating  in  the 
fund. 

PART  2— RESPONSIBIIJTIE.S  OK  DEPART 
MENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV 
ICES 

Subpart  A — General  Responsibilities 
SEC.  1571.  GENF.RAI    HJ':.SW).NSIHII.inKS  OF  SEC- 
RETARY   OF    HEALTH    AND    HUMAN 
SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  under  this  Act  (or  with  re- 
spect to  administration  of  provisions  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  or  in  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974).  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  administer  and  implement  all 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  except  those 
duties  delegated  to  the  National  Health 
Board,  any  other  executive  agency,  or  to  any 
State. 

(b)  Financial  Management  Standards.— 
The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor  and  the  Treasury,  shall  es- 
tablish, for  purposes  of  section  1361.  stand- 
ards relating  to  the  management  of  finances, 
maintenance  of  records,  accounting  prac- 
tices, auditing  procedures,  and  financial  re- 
porting for  health  alliances.  Such  standards 
shall  take  into  account  current  Federal  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  fiduciary  respon- 
sibilities and  financial  management  of  funds. 

(c)  Auditing  Regional  Alliance  Perform- 
ance.— The  Secretary  shall  perform  periodic 
financial  and  other  audits  of  regional  alli- 
ances to  assure  that  such  alliances  are  carry- 
ing out  their  responsibilities  under  this  Act 
consistent  with  this  Act.  Such  audits  shall 
Include  audits  of  alliance  performance  in  the 
areas  of — 

(1)  assuring  enrollment  of  all  regional  alli- 
ance eligible  individuals  in  health  plans. 

(2)  management  of  premium  and  cost  shar- 
ing discounts  and  reductions  provided;  and 

(3)  financial  management  of  the  alliance. 
Including  allocation  of  collection  shortfalls. 

SEC.      1671     ADVISORY     COUNCIL     ON     BREAK 
THROUGH  DRUGS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point an  Advisory  Council  on  Breakthrough 
Drugs  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Council")  that  will  examine  the  reasonable- 
ness of  launch  prices  of  new  drugs  that  rep- 
resent a  breakthrough  or  significant  advance 
over  existing  therapies. 

(b)  Duties.— <1)  At  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, or  a  member  of  the  Council,  the 
Council  shall  make  a  determination  regard- 
ing the  reasonableness  of  launch  prices  of  a 
breakthrough  drug.  Such  a  determination 
shall  be  based  on; 

(A)  prices  of  other  drugs  in  the  same  thera- 
peutic class; 

(B)  cost  information  supplied  by  the  manu- 
facturer; 

(C)  prices  of  the  drug  In  countries  specified 
in  section  302(b)(4)(A)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  and 

(D)  projected  prescription  volume,  econo- 
mies of  scale,  product  stability,  special  man- 
ufacturing requirements  and  research  costs. 


(2)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  deter- 
minations of  the  Council  and  publish  the  re- 
sults of  such  review  along  with  the  Council's 
determination  (including  minority  opinions) 
as  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  Membership —The  Council  shall  consist 
of  a  chair  and  12  other  persons,  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service.  The  (Council  shall 
include  a  representative  from  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry,  consumer  organizations, 
physician  organizations,  the  hospital  indus- 
try, and  the  managed  care  Industry.  Other 
individuals  appointed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  recognized  experts  in  the  fields  of  health 
care  economics,  pharmacology,  pharmacy 
and  prescription  drug  reimbursement.  Only 
one  member  of  the  Council  may  have  direct 
or  Indirect  financial  ties  to  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry. 

(d)  Term  of  appointments.— Appointments 
shall  be  for  a  term  of  3  years,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  provide  initially  for  such 
shorter  terms  as  will  ensure  that  the  terms 
of  not  more  than  5  members  expire  in  any 
one  year. 

(e)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  entitled  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  same  manner  as  other  mem- 
bers of  advisory  councils  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  are  provided  such  reimbursements 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(f)  No  Termination.— Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act,  the  Council  shall  continue  in  exist- 
ence until  otherwise  specified  in  law. 

Subpart  B — Certification  of  Essential 
Conununity  Providers 
SEC.  1581.  CERTIFICATION. 

(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  certify  as  an  "essential 
community  provider"  any  health  care  pro- 
vider or  organization  that — 

(1)  is  within  any  of  the  categories  of  pro- 
viders and  organizations  specified  In  section 
1582(a).  or 

(2)  meets  the  standards  for  certification 
under  section  1583(a). 

(b)  Timely  Estabushment  of  Process.— 
The  Secretary  shall  take  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  permit  health  care  pro- 
viders and  organizations  to  be  certified  as  es- 
sential community  providers  in  a  State  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  first  year  for  the 
State. 

SEC.    1582.    CATEGORIES    OF    PROVIDERS   AUTO- 
MATICALLY CERTIFIED. 

(a)  In  General.— The  categories  of  provid- 
ers and  organizations  described  in  this  sub- 
section are  as  follows: 

(1)  Migrant  health  centers.— a  recipient 
or  subreciplent  of  a  grant  under  section  329 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(2)  Community  health  centers.— a  recipi- 
ent or  subreciplent  of  a  grant  under  section 
330  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(3)  Homeless  program  providers.— A  re- 
cipient or  subreciplent  of  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 340  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(4)  Public  housing  providers.— a  recipient 
or  subreciplent  of  a  grant  under  section  340A 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(5)  Family  planning  cunics.— A  recipient 
or  subreciplent  of  a  grant  under  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(6)  INDLAN  health  PROGRAMS.— A  Service 
unit  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  a  tribal  or- 
ganization, or  an  urban  Indian  program,  as 
defined  in  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act. 

(7)  AIDS  PROVIDERS  UNDER  RYAN  WHITE 
ACT. — A   public   or  private  nonprofit  health 


care  provider  that  is  a  recipient  or  sub- 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  title  XXm  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(8)  Maternal  and  child  health  provid- 
ers.—a  public  or  private  nonprofit  entity 
that  provides  prenatal  care,  pediatric  care, 
or  ambulatory  services  to  children,  including 
children  with  special  health  care  needs,  and 
that  receives  funding  for  such  care  or  serv- 
ices under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(9)  Federally  qualified  health  center: 
rural  health  clinic— A  Federally-qualified 
health  center  or  a  rural  health  clinic  (as 
such  terms  are  defined  in  section  1861(aa)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

(10)  Provider  of  school  health  serv- 
ices.— A  provider  of  school  health  services 
that  receives  funding  for  such  services  under 
subtitle  G  of  title  m. 

(11)  Community  practice  network.— A 
community  practice  networking  receiving 
development  funds  under  subtitle  E  of  title 
III. 

(b)  SUBRECIPIENT  DEFINED.— In  this  Sub- 
part, the  term  "subreciplent"  means,  with 
respect  to  a  recipient  of  a  grant  under  a  par- 
ticular authority,  an  entity  that^ 

(1)  is  receiving  funding  from  such  a  grant 
under  a  contract  with  the  principal  recipient 
of  such  a  grant,  and 

(2)  meets  the  requirements  established  to 
be  a  recipient  of  such  a  grant. 

(c)  Health  Professional  Defined.— In 
this  subpart,  the  term  "health  professional" 
means  a  physician,  nurse,  nurse  practitioner, 
certified  nurse  midwife,  physician  assistant, 
psychologist,  dentist,  pharmacist,  and  other 
health  care  professional  recognized  by  the 
Secretary. 

SEC.    1583.  STANDARDS    FOR   ADDITIONAL    PRO- 
VIDERS. 

(a)  Standards.— The  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish standards  for  the  certification  of  addi- 
tional categories  of  health  care  providers 
and  organizations  as  essential  community 
providers,  including  the  categories  described 
in  subsection  (b).  Such  a  health  care  provider 
or  organization  shall  not  be  certified  unless 
the  Secretary  determines,  under  such  stand- 
ards, that  health  plans  operating  In  the  area 
served  by  the  applicant  would  not  be  able  to 
assure  adequate  access  to  items  and  services 
included  in  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age. 

(b)  Categories  To  Be  Included.— The  cat- 
egories described  in  this  subsection  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Health  professionals.— Health  profes- 
sionals— 

(A)  located  in  an  area  designated  as  a 
health  professional  shortage  area  (under  sec- 
tion 332  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act),  or 

(B)  providing  a  substantial  amount  of 
health  services  (as  determined  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  Secretary) 
to  a  medically  underserved  population  (as 
designated  under  section  330  of  such  Act). 

(2)  Institutional  providers.— Public  and 
private  nonprofit  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tional health  care  providers  located  in  such 
an  area  or  providing  health  services  to  such 
a  population. 

(3)  Other  providers.— Other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations 
that^ 

(A)  are  located  in  such  an  area  or  providing 
health  services  to  such  a  population,  and 

(B)  provide  health  care  and  services  essen- 
tial to  residents  of  such  an  area  or  such  pop- 
ulations. 

SEC.    15*4.    CERTIFICATION    PROCESS;    REVIEW; 
TERMINATION  OF  CERTIFICATIONS. 

(a)  Certification  Process.— 
(1)  Publication  of  procedures.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  publish,  not  later  than  6  months 
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after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  procedures  to  be  used  by  health  care  pro- 
fessionals, providers,  agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions seeking  certification  under  this  sub- 
part, including  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  an  application  for  such  certification  is 
to  be  made. 

(2)  Timely  determi.nation.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  a  determination  upon  such  &n  ap- 
plication not  later  than  60  days  (or  15  days  in 
the  case  of  a  certification  for  an  entity  de- 
scribed in  section  1582)  after  the  date  the 
complete  application  has  been  submitted. 
The  determination  on  an  application  for  cer- 
tification of  an  entity  described  in  section 
1582  shall  only  Involve  the  verification  that 
the  entity  is  an  entity  described  in  such  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  Review  ok  Certifications.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  periodically  review  whether  pro- 
fessionals, providers,  agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions certified  under  this  subpart  continue  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  such  certification. 

(C)  TER.MINATION  or  DEiNlAL  OF  CERTIFI- 
CATION.— 

( 1 )  Preuminary  finding— If  the  Secretary 
preliminarily  finds  that  an  entity  seeking 
certification  under  this  section  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  such  certification 
or  such  an  entity  certified  under  this  subpart 
falls  to  continue  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  such  certification,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  entity  of  such  preliminary  finding 
and  permit  the  entity  an  opportunity,  under 
subtitle  E  of  title  V.  to  rebut  such  findings. 

(2)  Final  determination.— If.  after  such 
opportunity,  the  Secretary  continues  to  find 
that  such  an  entity  continues  to  fail  to  meet 
such  requirements,  the  Secretary  shall  ter- 
minate the  certification  and  shall  notify  the 
entity,  regional  alliances,  and  corporate  alli- 
ances of  such  termination  and  the  effective 
date  of  the  termination. 

SEC.  I58S.  NOTinCATION  OF  HEALTH  ALLIANCES 
AND  participating  STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  less  often  than  annu- 
ally the  Secretary  shall  notify  each  partici- 
pating State  and  each  health  alliance  of  es- 
sential community  providers  that  have  been 
certified  under  this  subpart. 

(b)  Contents.— Such  notice  shall  include 
sufficient  information  to  permit  each  health 
alliance  to  notify  health  plans  of  the  iden- 
tity of  each  entity  certified  as  an  essential 
community  provider,  including— 

(1)  the  location  of  the  provider  within  each 
plan's  service  area. 

(2)  the  health  services  furnished  by  the 
prt)vlder.  and 

(3)  other  Information  necessary  for  health 
plans  to  carry  out  part  3  of  subtitle  E. 

PART  »— SPECIFIC  RESPONSIBIUTIES  OF 
SECRETARY  OF  LABOR. 

SEC.  1591.  RESPONSIBILrnES  OF  SECRETARY  OF 
LABOR. 

(a)  In  General —The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
responsible — 

(1)  under  subtitle  D  of  title  I.  for  the  en- 
forcement of  requirements  applicable  to  em- 
ployers under  regional  health  alliances  (in- 
cluding requirements  relating  to  payment  of 
premiums)  and  the  administration  of  cor- 
porate health  alliances: 

(2)  under  subtitle  E  of  title  I.  with  respect 
to  elections  by  eligible  sponsors  to  l>ecome 
corporate  alliances  and  the  termination  of 
such  elections: 

(3)  under  section  1395.  for  the  temporary 
assumption  of  the  operation  of  self-insured 
corporate  alliance  health  plans  that  are  in- 
solvent; 

(4)  under  section  1396.  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  Corporate  Alli- 
ance Health  Plan  Insolvency  Fund: 
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(5)  for  carrying  out  any  other  responsibil- 
ities assigned  to  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act:  and 

(6)  for  administering  title  I  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  as  it  relates  to  group  health  plans  main- 
tained by  corporate  alliances. 

(b)   Agreements  with   States.— The  Sec- 
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(A)  Regional  alliance  information.— 
With  respect  to  each  regional  alliance 
through  which  the  individual  obtained 
health  coverage: 

(1)  The  total  number  of  months  of  full-time 
equivalent  employment  (as  determined  for 
purposes  of  section  6121(d))  for  each  class  of 
enrollment. 


retary  of  Labor  may  enter  into  agreements^    (ii)  The  amount  of  wages  attributable  to 
with  States  in  order  to  enforce  responsibll-^quallfled    employment   and    the    amount   of 


ities  of  employers  and  corporate  alliances, 
and  requirements  of  corporate  alliance 
health  plans,  under  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974. 

(c)  Consultation  with  Board.— In  carrying 
out  activities  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
corporate  alliances,  corporate  alliance 
health  plans,  and  employers,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  consult  with  the  National 
Health  Board. 

(d)  Employer-Related  Requirements.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  that  employers— 

(A)  make  payments  of  any  employer  pre- 
miums (and  withhold  and  make  payment  of 
the  family  share  of  premiums  with  respect  to 
qualifying  employees)  as  required  under  this 
Act.  Including  auditing  of  regional  alliance 
collection  activities  with  respect  to  such 
payments. 

(B)  submit  timely  reports  as  required 
under  this  Act.  and 

(C)  otherwise  comply  with  requirements 
imposed  on  employers  under  this  Act. 

(2)  AUDIT    and    similar    AUTHORITIES— The 

Secretary  of  Labor— 

(A)  may  carry  out  such  audits  (directly  or 
through  contract)  and  such  investigations  of 
employers  and  health  alliances. 

(B)  may  exercise  such  authorities  under 
section  504  of  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (in  relation  to  activities 
under  this  Act). 

(C)  may.  with  the  permission  of  the  Board, 
provide  (through  contract  or  otherwise)  for 
such  collection  activities  (in  relation  to 
amounts  owed  to  regional  alliances  and  for 
the  benefit  of  such  alliances),  and 

(D)  may  impose  such  civil  penalties  under 
section  1347(c). 

as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  Sec- 
retary's responsibilities  under  this  section. 

(e)  AUTHORITY.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act 

Subtitle  G — Employer  Reaponaibilitiea 
SEC.  imi.  PAYMENT  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  employer  shall  pro- 
vide for  payments  required  under  section 
6121  or  6131  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Employers  in  Single-Payer  States — 
In  the  case  of  an  employer  with  respect  to 
employees  who  reside  in  a  single-payer 
State,  the  responsibilities  of  such  employer 
under  such  system  shall  supersede  the  obli- 
gations of  the  employer  under  subsection  (a), 
except  as  the  Board  may  provide. 

SEC.  1602.  REQUIREMENT  FOR  INFORMA'nON  RE- 
PORTING. 

(a)  Reporting  of  End-of-Year  Informa- 
tion TO  Qualifying  Employees — 

(1)  In  general.— Elach  employer  shall  pro- 
vide to  each  individual  who  was  a  qualifying 
employee  of  the  employer  during  any  month 
in  the  previous  year  information  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  the  employee. 

(2)  Information  to  be  supplied— The  in- 
formation described  in  this  paragraph,  with 
respect  to  a  qualifying  employee,  is  the  fol- 
lowing (as  specified  by  the  Secretai-y): 


covered  wages  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4)). 

(ill)  The  total  amount  deducted  from 
wages  and  paid  for  the  family  share  of  the 
premium. 

(iv)  Such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  specify. 

(B)  Corporate  alliance  information.— 
With  respect  to  a  qualifying  employee  who 
obtains  coverage  through  a  corporate  alli- 
ance health  plan: 

(1)  The  total  number  of  months  of  full-time 
equivalent  employees  (as  determined  under 
section  1901(bM2))  for  each  class  of  enroll- 
ment. 

(ii)  Such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  specify. 

(3)  Alliance  specific  information —In  the 
case  of  a  qualifying  employee  with  respect  to 
whom  an  employer  made  employer  premium 
payments  during  the  year  to  more  than  one 
regional  alliance,  the  information  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  reported  separately  with 
respect  to  each  such  alliance. 

(4)  Covered  wages  defined— In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "covered  wages"  means  wages 
paid  an  employee  of  an  employer  during  a 
month  in  which  the  employee  was  a  qualify- 
ing employee  of  the  employer. 

(b)  Reporting  of  Information  for  Use  of 
Regional  Alliances  — 

(1)  In  general.— Each  employer  (including 
corporate  alliance  employers)  shall  provide 
under  subsection  (O  on  behalf  of  each  re- 
gional alliance  information  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  on  an  annual  basis,  informa- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (3)  on  a  monthly 
basis,  and  information  described  in  para- 
graph (4)  on  a  one-time  basis,  with  respect  to 
the  employment  of  qualified  employees  in 
each  year,  month,  or  other  time,  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Information  to  be  supplied  on  an  an- 
nual basis.— The  information  described  in 
this  paragraph,  with  respect  to  an  employer, 
is  the  following  (as  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor). 

(A)  Regional  alllance  information.— 
With  respect  to  each  regional  alliance  to 
which  employer  premium  payments  were 
payable  in  the  year: 

(1)  For  each  qualifying  employee  in  the 
year— 

(I)  The  total  number  of  months  of  full-time 
equivalent  employment  (as  determined  for 
purposes  of  section  6121(d))  for  the  employee 
for  each  class  of  enrollment. 

(II)  The  total  amount  deducted  from  wages 
and  paid  for  the  family  share  of  the  premium 
of  the  qualifying  employee. 

(11)  The  total  employer  premium  payment 
made  under  section  6121  for  the  year  with  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  all  qualifying 
employees  residing  in  the  alliance  area  and, 
in  the  case  of  an  employer  that  has  obtained 
(or  seeks  to  obtain)  a  premium  discount 
under  section  6123.  the  total  employer  pre- 
mium payment  that  would  have  been  owed 
for  such  employment  for  the  year  but  for 
such  section. 

(ill)  The  number  of  fUll-time  equivalent 
employees  (determined  under  section  6121(d)) 
for  each  class  of  family  enrollment  in  the 
year  (and  for  each  month  in  the  year  in  the 
case  of  an  employer  that  has  obtained  or  is 
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seeking  a  premium  discount  under  section 
6123). 

(iv)  In  the  case  of  an  employer  to  which 
section  6124  applies  in  a  year,  such  additional 
information  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
require  for  purposes  of  that  section. 

(V)  The  amounts  paid  (and  payable)  pursu- 
ant to  section  6125. 

(vl)  The  amount  of  covered  wages  for  each 
qualified  employee. 

(3)  INFOR.MATION  ON  A  MONTHLY  BASIS.- 

(A)  In  general.— The  information  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  for  a  month  for  an 
employer  is  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  specify  regarding — 

(1)  the  identity  of  each  eligible  individual 
who  changed  qualifying  employee  status 
with  respect  to  the  employer  in  the  month: 
and 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  such  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)(i) — 

(I)  the  regional  alliance  for  the  alliance 
area  in  which  the  individual  resides,  and 

(II)  the  individual's  class  of  family  enroll- 
ment. 

(B)  Changes  in  qualifying  employee  sta- 
tus described. — For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  an  individual  is  considered  to  have 
changed  qualifying  employee  status  in  a 
month  if  the  individual  either  (i)  is  a  quali- 
fying employee  of  the  employer  in  the  month 
and  was  not  a  qualifying  employee  of  the  em- 
ployer in  the  previous  month,  or  (11)  is  not  a 
qualifying  employee  of  the  employer  in  the 
month  but  was  a  qualifying  employee  of  the 
employer  in  the  previous  month. 

(4)  Initial  information.— Each  employer, 
at  such  time  before  the  first  year  in  which 
qualifying  employees  of  the  employer  are  en- 
rolled in  regional  alliance  health  plans  as 
the  Board  may  specify,  shall  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  such  information  relating  to 
employment  of  eligible  individuals  as  the 
Board  may  specify. 

(c)  reconcilu'non  of  employer  premium 
Payments  — 

(1)  Provision  of  information— Each  em- 
ployer (whether  or  not  the  employer  claimed 
(or  claims)  an  employer  premium  discount 
under  section  6123  for  a  year)  that  is  liable 
for  employer  premium  payments  to  a  re- 
gional alliance  for  any  month  in  a  year  shall 
provide  the  alliance  with  such  information 
as  the  alliance  may  require  (consistent  with 
rules  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  to  determine 
the  appropriate  amount  of  employer  pre- 
mium payments  that  should  have  been  made 
for  all  months  in  the  year  (taking  into  ac- 
count any  employer  premium  discount  under 
section  6123  for  the  employer). 

(2)  Deadline.— Such  information  shall  be 
provided  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary of  the  following  year  with  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made  for  that  month. 

(3)  Reconciliation  — 

(A)  Continuing  employers.— Based  on  such 
information,  the  employer  shall  adjust  the 
amount  of  employer  premium  payment  made 
in  the  month  in  which  the  information  is 
provided  to  reflect  the  amount  by  which  the 
payments  in  the  previous  year  were  greater 
or  less  than  the  amount  of  payments  that 
should  have  been  made. 

(B)  Discontinuing  employers.— In  the  case 
of  a  person  that  ceases  to  be  an  employer  in 
a  year,  such  adjustment  shall  be  made  in  the 
form  of  a  payment  to.  or  from,  the  alliance 
involved. 

(4)  Special  treatment  of  self-employed 
individuals —Except  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  provide,  individuals  who  are  em- 
ployers only  be  virtue  of  the  operation  of 
section  6126  shall  have  employer  premium 
payments  attributable  to  such  section  rec- 


onciled (in  the  manner  previously  described 
in  this  subsection)  under  the  process  for  the 
collection  of  the  family  share  of  premiums 
under  section  1344  rather  than  under  this 
subsection. 

(d)  Special  Rules  for  Self-Employed.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  is  treated  as  an  employer  under  sec- 
tion 6126.  the  individual  shall  provide,  under 
subsection  (O  on  behalf  of  each  regional  alli- 
ance, information  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
with  respect  to  net  earnings  from  self-em- 
ployment income  of  the  individual  in  each 
year. 

(2)  Information  to  be  supplied.— The  in- 
formation described  in  this  paragraph,  with 
respect  to  an  individual,  is  such  information 
as  may  be  necessary  to  compute  the  amount 
payable  under  section  6131  by  virtue  of  sec- 
tion 6126. 

(e)  Form —Information  shall  be  provided 
under  this  subsection  in  such  electronic  or 
other  form  as  the  Secretary  specifies.  Such 
specifications  shall  be  done  in  a  manner 
that,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
simplifies  administration  for  small  employ- 
ers. 

(n  Information  Clearinghouse  Func- 
tions.— 

(1)  Designation.— The  Board  shall  provide 
for  the  use  of  the  regional  centers  (which  are 
part  of  the  electronic  data  network  under 
section  5103)  to  perform  information  clear- 
inghouse functions  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  employers  and  regional  and  cor- 
porate alliances. 

(2)  FuNCrriONS  — The  functions  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  include — 

(A)  receipt  of  information  submitted  by 
employers  under  subsection  (b)  on  an  annual 
(or  one-time)  basis. 

(B)  from  the  information  received,  trans- 
mittal of  information  required  to  regional 
alliances. 

(C)  such  other  functions  as  the  Board 
specifies. 

(g)  Deadline.— Information  required  to  be 
provided  by  an  employer  for  a  year  under 
this  section— 

(1)  to  a  qualifying  employee  shall  be  pro- 
vided not  later  than  the  date  the  employer  is 
required  under  law  to  provide  for  statements 
under  section  6051  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  for  that  year,  or 

(2)  to  a  health  alliance  (through  a  regional 
center)  shall  be  provided  not  later  than  the 
date  by  which  information  is  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments under  section  232  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  that  year. 

(h)  Notice  to  Certain  Individuals  Who 
Are  Not  Employees.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  person  that  carries  on  a 
trade  or  business  shall  notify  in  writing  each 
individual  described  in  paragraph  (2)  that  the 
person  is  not  obligated  to  make  any  em- 
ployer health  care  premium  payment  (under 
section  6121)  in  relation  to  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  individual  for  the  person. 

(2)  Individual  described.— An  individual 
described  in  this  paragraph,  with  respect  to 
a  person,  is  an  individual  who  normally  per- 
forms services  for  the  person  in  the  person's 
trade  or  business  for  more  than  40  hours  per 
month  but  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the 
person  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1901(a)). 

(3)  Timing:  effective  date.— Such  notice 
shall  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  individual  begins  performing  serv- 
ices for  the  person,  except  that  in  no  event  is 
such  a  notice  required  to  be  provided  with 
respect  to  services  performed  before  January 
1.  1998. 


(4)  Exceptions —The  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  providing  exceptions  to  the  no- 
tice requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  performing  services  on 
an  irregular,  incidental,  or  casual  basis. 

(5)  Model  notice.— The  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  model  notice  that  is  easily  under- 
stood by  the  average  reader  and  that  persons 
may  use  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1). 

SEC.    1603.    REQUIREMENTS    RELATING   TO   NEW 
EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  Completion  of  Enrollment  Informa- 
tion Form.— At  the  time  an  individual  is 
hired  as  a  qualifying  employee  of  a  regional 
alliance  employer,  the  employer  shall  obtain 
from  the  individual  the  following  informa- 
tion (pursuant  to  rules  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor): 

(1)  The  identity  of  the  individual. 

(2)  The  individual's  alliance  area  of  resi- 
dence and  whether  the  individual  has  moved 
from  another  alliance  area. 

(3)  The  class  of  family  enrollment  applica- 
ble to  the  Individual. 

(4)  The  health  plan  (and  health  alliance)  in 
which  the  individual  is  enrolled  at  that  time. 

(5)  If  the  Individual  has  moved  from  an- 
other alliance  area,  whether  the  individual 
intends  to  enroll  In  a  regional  alliance 
health  plan. 

(b)  Transmittal  of  Information  to  Alu- 
ance.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  employer  shall 
transmit  the  information  obtained  under 
subsection  (a)  to  the  regional  alliance  for  the 
alliance  area  in  which  the  qualifying  em- 
ployee resides  (or  will  reside  at  the  time  of 
initial  employment). 

(2)  Deadline —Such  information  shall  be 
transmitted  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  hir- 
ing of  the  employee. 

(3)  Form.— Information  under  this  section 
may  be  forwarded  in  electronic  form  to  a  re- 
gional alliance. 

(c)  Provision  of  Enrollment  Form  and  In- 
formation.—In  the  case  of  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(5).  the  employer 
shall  provide  the  individual,  at  the  time  of 
hiring,  with— 

(1)  such  information  regarding  the  choice 
of,  and  enrollment  in.  regional  alliance 
health  plans,  and 

(2)  such  enrollment  form. 

as  the  regional  alliance  provides  to  the  em- 
ployer. 

SEC.  1604.  AUDITING  OF  RECORDS. 

Each  regional  alliance  employer  shall 
maintain  such  records,  and  provide  the  re- 
gional alliance  for  the  area  in  which  the  em- 
ployer maintains  the  principal  place  of  em- 
ployment (as  specified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor)  with  access  to  such  records,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  verify  and  audit  the  informa- 
tion reported  under  this  subtitle. 

SEC.  1606.  PROHIBrnON  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYER 
DISCRIMINA'nON. 

No  employer  may  discriminate  with  re- 
spect to  an  employee  on  the  basis  of  the  fam- 
ily status  of  the  employee  or  on  the  basis  of 
the  class  of  family  enrollment  selected  with 
respect  to  the  employee. 
SEC.  leoe.  PROHiBmoN  on  self-funding  of 

COST    SHARING    BENEFITS    BY    RE- 
GIONAL ALLIANCE  EMPLOYERS. 

(a)  Prohibition.— A  regional  alliance  em- 
ployer (and  a  corporate  alliance  employer 
with  respect  to  employees  who  are  regional 
alliance  eligible  individuals)  may  provide 
benefits  to  employees  that  consist  of  the 
benefits  included  in  a  cost  sharing  policy  (as 
defined  in  section  1421(b)(2))  only  through  a 
contribution  toward  the  purchase  of  a  cost 
sharing  policy  which  is  funded  primarily 
through  insurance. 
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(b)  Individual  and  Employer  Responsibil- 
ities.—In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  re- 
sides In  a  single-payer  State  and  an  em- 
ployer with  respect  to  employees  who  reside 
In  such  a  State,  the  responsibilities  of  such 
individual  and  employer  under  such  system 
shall  supersede  the  obligations  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  employer  under  part  2  of  this  sub- 
title. 

SEC.    I«07.    EQUAL    VOLUNTARY    CONTRIBUTION 
REQLTREMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— An  employer  may  not  dis- 
criminate in  the  wages  or  compensation 
paid,  or  other  terms  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, with  respect  to  an  employee  based  on 
the  health  plan  (or  premium  of  such  a  plan) 
in  which  the  employee  is  enrolled. 

(b)  Rebate  Required  in  Certain  Cases.— 

(1)  In  general— Subject  to  paragraph  (3). 
if- 

(A)  an  employer  makes  available  a  vol- 
untary premium  payment  on  behalf  of  an 
employee  towards  the  enrollment  of  the  em- 
ployee in  a  health  plan,  and 

(B)  the  premium  for  the  plan  selected  is 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  amounts  of  the  em- 
ployer premium  payment  (required  under 
part  3)  and  the  voluntary  premium  payment, 
the  employer  must  rebate  to  the  employee 
an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  described 
In  subparagraph  (B). 

(2)  Rebates  — 

(A)  In  general.— Any  rebate  provided 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966,  as 
wages  described  In  section  3121(a)  of  such 
Act. 

(B)  Treatment  of  multiple  full-time  em- 
ployment in  a  family.— In  the  case  of— 

(1)  an  individual  who  is  an  employee  of 
more  than  one  employer,  or 

(li)  a  couple  for  which  both  spouses  are  em- 
ployees. 

If  more  than  one  employer  provides  for  vol- 
untary premium  payments,  the  Individual  or 
couple  may  elect  to  have  paragraph  (1)  ap- 
plied with  respect  to  all  employment. 

(c)  Exception  for  Collective  Bargaining 
Agreement —Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  voluntary  em- 
ployer contributions  made  pursuant  to  a 
bona  fide  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

(d)  Construction.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  construed  as 
preventing  variations  in  net  wages  of  an  em- 
ployee to  reflect  the  family  share  of  pre- 
miums for  the  health  plan  selected,  so  long 
as  any  excess  employer  payments  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  (2))  are  added  to  the  pay  of  the 
employee  Involved. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1).  the  term  "excess  em- 
ployer payments"  means,  with  respect  to  an 
employee,  the  amount  by  which  the  vol- 
untary employer  contribution  toward  health 
care  exijenses  exceeds  the  family  share  of 
premium  under  section  6101(b)  for  such  en- 
rollment. 

(e)  Voluntary  Employer  Contribution 
Defined.— In  this  section,  the  term  "vol- 
untary employer  contribution"  means  any 
payment  designed  to  be  used  exclusively  (or 
primarily)  towards  the  cost  of  the  family 
share  of  premiums  for  a  health  plan.  Such 
term  does  not  include  any  employer  pre- 
miums required  to  be  paid  under  part  3  of 
subtitle  B  of  title  VI 

SEC.  I«M.  ENFORCEMENT. 

In  the  case  of  a  person  that  violates  a  re- 
quirement of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  Impose  a  civil  money  penalty,  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  S10.(XX),  for  each  vio- 
lation with  respect  to  each  individual. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(Subtitle  H— Reaervedl 
ISubtiUe  I— Reaervedl 
Subtitle  J — General  Definitions; 
MuceUaneoua  Proviaiona 
PART  1— GENERAL  DEFINITIONS 
SEC.   IWl.  DEFINITIONS  RELATING  TO  EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  INCOME. 

(a)  In  General —Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided,  in  this  Act  the  following 
definitions  and  rules  apply: 

(1)  Employer,  employee,  employment,  and 
WAGES  DEFINED —Except  as  provided  In  this 
section— 

(A)  the  terms  "wages"  and  "employment" 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  under 
section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986. 

(B)  the  term  "employee"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  under  subtitle  C  of  such 
Code,  and 

(C)  the  term  "employer"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  term  "employer"  as  used  in 
such  section. 

(2)  EiXCEPTiONS.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 

(IK- 

(A)  Employment — 

(i)  Employment  included.— Paragraphs  (1), 
(2).  (5),  (7)  (other  than  clauses  (1)  through  (iv) 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  clauses  (1)  through 
(V)  of  subparagraph  (F)).  (8).  (9).  (10).  (U). 
(13).  (15).  (18).  and  (19)  of  section  3121(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  shall  not 
apply. 

(11)  Exclusion  of  inmates  as  employees.— 
Employment  shall  not  Include  services  per- 
formed In  a  penal  institution  by  an  Inmate 
thereof  or  in  a  hospital  or  other  health  care 
institution  by  a  patient  thereof. 

(B) Wages  — 

(I)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
3121(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
shall  not  apply. 

(II)  Tips  not  included.— The  term  "wages" 
does  not  Include  cash  tips. 

(C)  Exclusion  of  employees  outside  the 
united  states.— The  term  "employee"  does 
not  Include  an  individual  who  does  not  reside 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

(D)  Exclusion  of  foreign  employment — 
The  term  "employee"  does  not  Include  an  in- 
dividual— 

(I)  with  respect  to  service,  if  the  individual 
is  not  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  the  service  is  performed  outside 
the  United  States,  or 

(ID  with  respect  to  service.  If  the  individ- 
ual is  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  the  service  Is  performed  outside 
the  United  States  for  an  employer  other 
than  an  American  employer  (as  defined  in 
section  3121(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1966). 

(3)  Acjgregation  rules  for  employers  — 
For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(A)  all  employers  treated  as  a  single  em- 
ployer under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
52  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  shall 
be  treated  as  a  single  employer,  and 

(B)  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  all  employees  of  organizations  which 
are  under  common  control  with  one  or  more 
organizations  which  are  exempt  from  income 
tax  under  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  shall  be  treated  as  employed  by 
a  single  employer. 

The  regulations  prescribed  under  subptara- 
graph  (B)  shall  be  based  on  principles  similar 
to  the  principles  which  apply  to  taxable  or- 
ganizations under  subparagraph  (A). 

(4)  Employer  premium.— The  term  "em- 
ployer premium"  refers  to  the  premium  es- 
tablished and  imposed  under  part  2  of  sub- 
title B  of  title  VI. 
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(b)  Qualifying  Employee;  Full-Time  Em- 
ployment.— 

(1)  Qualifying  employee — 

(A)  In  general.— In  this  Act.  the  term 
"qualifying  employee"  means,  with  respect 
to  an  employer  for  a  month,  an  employee 
(other  than  a  covered  child,  as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (O)  who  Is  employed  by  the 
employer  for  at  least  40  hours  (as  determined 
under  paragraph  (3))  In  the  month. 

(B)  No  special  treatment  of  medicare 
beneficiaries,  SSI  recipients,  afdc  recipi- 
ents. AND  OTHERS —Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
apply  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  quali- 
fying employee  is  a  medicare-eligible  indi- 
vidual, an  SSI  recipient,  an  AFDC  recipient, 
an  Individual  described  in  section  1004(b),  an 
eligible  individual  or  is  authorized  to  be  so 
employed. 

(C)  Covered  child  defined— In  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  term  "covered  child"  means 
an  eligible  individual  who  is  a  child  and  is 
enrolled  under  a  health  plan  as  a  family 
member  described  In  section  10U(b)(2)(B). 

(2)  Full-time  equivalent  employees; 
part-time  employees.— 

(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  Act. 
a  qualifying  employee  who  is  employed  by  an 
employer— 

(i)  for  at  least  120  hours  in  a  month,  is 
counted  as  1  full-time  equivalent  employee 
for  the  month  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis,  or 

(II)  for  at  least  40  hours,  but  less  than  120 
hours,  in  a  month,  is  counted  as  a  fraction  of 
a  full-time  equivalent  employee  In  the 
month  equal  to  the  full-time  employment 
ratio  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (B))  for  the 
employee  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  part-time  basis. 

(B)  Full-time  employment  ratio  de- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"full-time  employment  ratio"  means,  with 
respect  to  a  qualifying  employee  of  an  em- 
ployer in  a  month,  the  lesser  of  1  or  the  ratio 
of— 

(i)  the  number  of  hours  of  employment 
such  employee  is  employed  by  such  employer 
for  the  month  (as  determined  under  para- 
graph (3)).  to 

(11)  120  hours. 

(C)  Full-time  employee— For  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  term  "full-time  employee" 
means,  with  respect  to  am  employer,  an  em- 
ployee who  is  employed  on  a  full-time  basis 
(as  specified  In  subparagraph  (A))  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

(3)  Hours  of  employment — 

(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Board  shall  specify  the  method  for  com- 
puting hours  of  employment  for  employees 
of  an  employer  consistent  with  this  para- 
graph. The  Board  shall  take  Into  account 
rules  used  for  purposes  of  applying  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

(B)  Hourly  wage  earners —In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  who  receives  compensation  (in 
the  form  of  hourly  wages  or  compensation) 
for  the  performance  of  services,  the  individ- 
ual is  considered  to  be  "employed"  by  an  em- 
ployer for  an  hour  If  comp)ensatlon  Is  payable 
with  respect  to  that  hour  of  employment, 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployee is  actually  performing  services  during 
such  hours. 

(4)  Treatment  of  salaried  employees  and 
employee  paid  on  contingent  or  bonus  ar- 
rangements.—In  the  case  of  an  employee 
who  receives  compensation  on  a  salaried 
basis  or  on  the  basis  of  a  commission  (or 
other  contlgent  or  bonus  basis),  rather  than 
an  hourly,  the  Board  shall  establish  rules  for 
the  conversion  of  the  compensation  to  hours 
of  employment,  taking  Into  account  the  min- 
imum    monthly    compensation    levels    for 
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workers  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  other  fac- 
tors the  Board  considers  relevant. 

(c)  Definitions  Relating  to  Self-Employ- 
ment.—In  this  Act: 

(1)  Net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment.— The  term  "net  earnings  from  self-em- 
ployment" has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
under  section  1402(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986. 

(2)  Self-employed  individual.— The  term 
"self-employed  Individual"  means,  for  a 
year,  an  Individual  who  has  net  earnings 
from  self-employment  for  the  year. 

SEC.  1902.  OTHER  GENERAL  DEFINITIONS. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
in  this  Act  the  following  definitions  apply: 

(I)  ALIEN  permanently  RESIDING  IN  THE 
united    STATES    UNDER    COLOR    OF    LAW.— The 

term  "alien  permanently  residing  in  the 
United  States  under  color  of  law"  means  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence (Within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(a)(19)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act),  and  includes  any  of  the  following: 

(A)  An  alien  who  is  admitted  as  a  refugee 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

(B)  An  alien  who  is  granted  asylum  under 
section  208  of  such  Act. 

(C)  An  alien  whose  deportation  is  withheld 
under  section  243(h)  of  such  Act. 

(D)  An  alien  who  is  admitted  for  temporary 
residence  under  section  210.  210A,  or  245A  of 
such  Act. 

(E)  An  alien  who  has  been  paroled  into  the 
United  States  under  section  212(d)(5)  of  such 
Act  for  an  Indefinite  period  or  who  has  been 
granted  extended  voluntary  departure  as  a 
member  of  a  nationality  group. 

(F)  An  alien  who  is  the  spouse  or  unmar- 
ried child  under  21  years  of  age  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  parent  of  such  a 
citizen  if  the  citizen  is  over  21  years  of  age. 
and  with  respect  to  whom  an  application  for 
adjustment  to  lawful  permanent  residence  is 
pending. 

(G)  An  alien  within  such  other  classifica- 
tion of  permanent  resident  aliens  as  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  may  establish  by  regula- 
tion. 

(2)  AFDC  family.— The  term  "AFDC  fam- 
ily" means  a  family  composed  entirely  of 
one  or  more  AFDC  recipients. 

(3)  AFDC  RECIPIENT.— The  term  "AFDC  re- 
cipient" means  an  individual  who  is  receiv- 
ing aid  or  assistance  under  any  plan  of  the 
SUte  approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV,  or  XVI, 
or  part  A  or  part  E  of  title  IV.  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

(4)  ALLIANCE  AREA— The  term  "alliance 
area"  means  the  area  served  by  a  regional  al- 
liance and  specified  under  section  1202(b). 

(5)  ALLIANCE     eligible     INDIVIDUAL.— The 

term  "alliance  eligible  individual"  means, 
with  respect  to  a  health  alliance,  an  eligible 
individual  with  respect  to  whom  the  applica- 
ble health  plan  is  a  health  plan  offered  by  or 
through  such  alliance  and  does  not  Include  a 
prisoner. 

(6)  Applicable  health  plan— The  term 
"applicable  health  plan"  means,  with  respect 
to  an  eligible  Individual,  the  health  plan 
specified  pursuant  to  section  1004  and  part  2 
of  subtitle  A. 

(7)  Combination  cost  sharing  plan— The 
term  "combination  cost  sharing  plan"  means 
a  health  plan  that  provides  combination  cost 
sharing  schedule  (consistent  with  section 
1134). 

(8)  Comprehensive  benefit  package.— The 
term  "comprehensive  benefit  package" 
means  the  package  of  health  benefits  pro- 
vided under  subtitle  B  of  title  II. 


(9)  Consumer  price  index;  cpi.— The  terms 
consumer  price  index"  and  "CPI"  mean  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban  consum- 
ers (U.S.  city  average),  as  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

(10)  Corporate  alliance  eligible  individ- 
ual.—The  term  "corporate  alliance  eligible 
individual"  means,  with  respect  to  a  cor- 
porate alliance,  an  eligible  Individual  with 
respect  to  whom  the  corporate  alliance  Is  the 
applicable  health  plan. 

(11)  Corporate  alliance  employer.— The 
term  "corporate  alliance  employer"  means, 
with  respect  to  a  corporate  alliance,  an  em- 
ployer of  an  individual  who  is  a  participant 
in  a  corporate  alliance  health  plan  of  that  al- 
liance. 

(12)  Corporate  alliance  health  plan.— 
The  term  "corporate  alliance  health  plan" 
means  a  health  plan  offered  by  a  corporate 
alliance  under  part  2  of  subtitle  E. 

(13)  Disabled  ssi  recipient.— The  term 
"disabled  SSI  recipient"  means  an  individual 
who — 

(A)  Is  an  SSI  recipient,  and 

(B)  has  been  determined  to  be  disabled  for 
purposes  of  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come program  (under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act). 

(14)  Eligible  enrollee.— The  term  "eligi- 
ble enrollee"  means,  with  respect  to  an 
health  plan  offered  by  a  health  alliance,  an 
alliance  eligible  individual,  but  does  not  In- 
clude such  an  individual  If  the  individual  is 
enrolled  under  such  a  plan  as  the  family 
member  of  another  alliance  eligible  individ- 
ual. 

(15)  Essential  community  provider.— The 
term  "essential  community  provider"  means 
an  entity  certified  as  such  a  provider  under 
subpart  B  of  part  2  of  subtitle  F. 

(16)  Fee- for-seh  vice  plan— The  term 
"fee-for-servlce  plan"  means  a  health  plan 
described  in  section  1322(b)(2)(A). 

(17)  First  year— The  term  "first  year" 
means,  with  respect  to — 

(A)  a  State  that  Is  a  participating  State  In 
a  year  before  1998,  the  year  in  which  the 
State  first  is  a  participating  State,  or 

(B)  any  other  SUte.  1998. 

(18)  Higher  cost  sharing  plan.— The  term 
"higher  cost  sharing  plan"  means  a  health 
plan  that  provides  a  high  cost  sharing  sched- 
ule (consistent  with  section  1133). 

(19)  Long-term  nonimmigrant.— The  term 
"long-term  nonimmigrant"  means  a  non- 
immigrant described  in  subparagraph  (E), 
(H),  (I),  (J).  (K).  (L).  (M).  (N).  (O).  (Q),  or  (R) 
of  section  101(a)(15)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or  an  alien  within  such 
other  classification  of  nonimmigrant  as  the 
National  Health  Board  may  establish  by  reg- 
ulation. 

(20)  Lower  cost  sharing  plan.— The  term 
"lower  cost  sharing  plan"  means  a  health 
plan  that  provides  a  lower  cost  sharing 
schedule  (consistent  with  section  1132). 

(21)  Medicare  pr(x;ram.— The  term  "medi- 
care program"  means  the  health  insurance 
program  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

(22)  Medicare-eligible  individual.— The 
term  "medicare-eligible  individual"  means, 
subject  to  section  1012(a).  an  individual  who 
is  entitled  to  benefits  under  part  A  of  the 
medicare  program. 

(23)  Move.— The  term  "move"  means,  re- 
spect to  an  individual,  a  change  of  residence 
of  the  Individual  from  one  alliance  area  to 
another  alliance  area. 

(24)  National  health  board;  board.— The 
terms  "National  Health  Board"  and  "Board" 
mean  the  National  Health  Board  established 
under  part  1  of  subtitle  F  of  title  I. 


(25)  Poverty  level.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  term  "applicable 
poverty  level"  means,  for  a  family  for  a  year, 
the  official  poverty  line  (as  defined  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  re- 
vised annually  in  accordance  with  section 
673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981)  applicable  to  a  family  of  the  size 
involved  (as  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B))  for  1994  adjusted  by  the  percentage  in- 
crease or  decrease  described  in  subparagraph 
(C)  for  the  year  involved. 

(B)  Family  size.— In  applying  the  applica- 
ble poverty  level  to — 

(I)  an  individual  enrollment,  the  family 
size  is  deemed  to  be  one  person; 

(II)  a  couple-only  enrollment,  the  family 
size  is  deemed  to  be  two  persons; 

(iil)  a  single  parent  enrollment,  the  family 
size  is  deemed  to  be  three  persons;  or 

(iv)  a  dual  parent,  the  family  size  is 
deemed  to  be  four  persons. 

(C)  Percentage  adjustment.— The  per- 
centage increase  or  decrease  described  in 
this  subparagraph  for  a  year  is  the  percent- 
age increase  or  decrease  by  which  the  aver- 
age CPI  for  the  12-month-period  ending  with 
August  31  of  the  preceding  year  exceeds  such 
average  for  the  12-month  period  ending  with 
August  31,  1993. 

(D)  Rounding.— Any  adjustment  made 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  a  year  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $100. 

(26)  Prisoner— The  term  "prisoner" 
means,  as  specified  by  the  Board,  an  eligible 
Individual  (luring  a  period  of  imprisonment 
under  Federal.  State,  or  local  authority  after 
conviction  as  an  adult. 

(27)  Regional  alliance  eligible  individ- 
ual.—The  term  "regional  alliance  eligible 
individual"  means  an  eligible  individual 
with  respect  to  whom  a  regional  alliance 
health  plan  is  an  applicable  health  plan. 

(28)  Regional  alliance  employer.— The 
term  "regional  alliance  employer"  means  an 
employer  that  is  meeting  the  requirement  of 
section  1003  other  than  through  an  agree- 
ment with  one  or  more  health  alliances. 

(29)  Regional  alliance  health  plan.— The 
term  "regional  alliance  health  plan"  means 
a  health  plan  offered  by  a  regional  alliance 
under  part  1  of  subtitle  E  of  title  I. 

(30)  Reside.— 

(A)  An  individual  is  considered  to  reside  in 
the  location  in  which  the  individual  main- 
tains a  primary  residence  (as  established 
under  rules  of  the  National  Health  Board). 

(B)  Under  such  rules  and  subject  to  section 
1323(c),  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
maintains  more  than  one  residence,  the  pri- 
mary residence  of  the  individual  shall  be  de- 
termined taking  into  account  the  proportion 
of  time  spent  at  each  residence. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  a  couple  only  one  spouse 
of  which  is  a  qualifying  employee,  except  as 
the  Board  may  provide,  the  residence  of  the 
employee  shall  be  the  residence  of  the  cou- 
ple. 

(31)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

(32)  SSI  FAMILY.— The  term  "SSI  family" 
means  a  family  composed  entirely  of  one  or 
more  SSI  recipients. 

(33)  SSI  recipient —The  term  "SSI  recipi- 
ent" means  an  individual- 

(A)  with  respect  to  whom  supplemental  se- 
curity income  benefits  are  being  paid  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(B)  who  receiving  a  supplementary  pay- 
ment under  section  1616  of  such  Act  or  under 
section  212  of  Public  Law  93-66;  or 

(C)  who  receiving  monthly  benefits  under 
section  1619(a)  of  such  Act  (whether  or  not 
pursuant  to  section  1616(c)(3)  of  such  Act). 
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(34;  STATE.— The  term  "State"  Includes  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vlr- 
grtn  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(35)  State  medicaid  plan.— The  term 
"State  medicaid  plan"  means  a  plan  of  medi- 
cal assistance  of  a  State  approved  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(36)  Undocumented  auen.— The  term  "un- 
documented alien"  means  an  alien  who  Is 
not  a  lon^-term  nonimmigrrant.  a  diplomat, 
or  described  In  section  l(XM(c). 

(37)  UNrrED  States— The  term  "United 
SUtes  •  means  the  50  Stales,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands 

PART  »— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SEC.    1»11.    USE    OF    INTERIM.    FINAL    REGULA- 
TIONS. 

In  order  to  permit  the  timely  implemenU- 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Secreury  of  Labor 
are  each  authorized  to  issue  regulations 
under  this  Act  on  an  interim  basis  that  be- 
come final  on  the  date  of  publication,  sub- 
ject to  change  based  on  subsequent  public 
comment. 

SEC.  19«.  SOCIAL  SECinUTY  ACT  REFERENCES. 

Except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided,  any 
reference  in  this  title,  or  in  title  V  or  VI.  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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SEC.  1001.  coverage  of  outpatient  pre- 
scription DRUGS. 

(a)  Covered  Outpatient  Drugs  as  Medi- 
cal AND  Other  Health  Services— Section 
1861(s)<2)<J)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396x(s)(2HJ))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(J)  covered  outpatient  drugs;". 

(b)  DEFiNmoN  of  Covered  Outpatient 
Drug.— Section  1861(t)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x(t)).  as  amended  by  section  13553(b)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1993  (hereafter  in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as 
"OBRA-1993").  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  heading,  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  ";  Covered  Outpatient  Drugs"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "paragraph 
(2)"  and  Inserting  "the  succeeding  para- 
graphs of  this  subsection";  and 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
the  following: 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (3).  the  term  covered  outpatient  drug' 
means  any  of  the  following  products  used  for 
a  medically  accepted  indication  (as  described 
In  paragraph  (4)): 

"(A)  A  drug  which  may  be  dispensed  only 
upon  prescription  and — 

"(1)  which  is  approved  for  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness as  a  prescription  drug  under  section 
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505  or  507  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  or  which  is  approved  under  section 
505<j)  of  such  Act; 

"(ilHl)  which  was  commercially  used  or 
sold  in  the  United  SUtes  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Drug  Amendments  of 
1962  or  which  is  identical,  similar,  or  related 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  310.6(b)(1)  of 
title  21  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations) 
to  such  a  drug,  and  (II)  which  has  not  been 
the  subject  of  a  final  determination  by  the 
SecreUry  that  it  is  a  new  dnig'  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  201(p)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)  or  an  action 
brought  by  the  SecreUry  under  section  301. 
302(a).  or  304(a)  of  such  Act  to  enforce  section 
502(f)  or  505<a)  of  such  Act;  or 

"(lllMl)  which  is  described  in  section 
107(cK3)  of  the  Drug  Amendments  of  1962  and 
for  which  the  SecreUry  has  determined 
there  is  a  compelling  justification  for  iu 
medical  need,  or  is  identical,  similar,  or  re- 
lated (within  the  meaning  of  section 
310.6(bKl)  of  title  21  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations)  to  such  a  drug,  and  (II)  for 
which  the  SecreUry  has  not  issued  a  notice 
of  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  under  section 
506(e)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  on  a  proposed  order  of  the  Sec- 
reUry to  withdraw  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion for  such  drug  under  such  section  be- 
cause the  SecreUry  has  determined  that  the 
drug  is  less  than  effective  for  all  conditions 
of  use  prescribed,  recommended,  or  sug- 
gested in  iU  labeling; 
"(B)  A  biological  product  which- 
"(1)  may  only  be  dispensed  upon  prescrip- 
tion, 

"(11)  is  licensed  under  section  351  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  and 

"(ill)  Is  produced  at  an  esUblishment  li- 
censed under  such  section  to  produce  such 
product;  and 

"(C)  Insulin  certified  under  section  506  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'covered  outpatient  drug' 
does  not  include  any  product  which  is  intra- 
venously administered  in  a  home  setting  un- 
less it  Is  a  covered  home  Infusion  drug  (as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (5)). 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the 
term  'medically  accepted  indication',  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  an  outpatient  drug,  in- 
cludes any  use  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  the 
drug,  and  Includes  another  use  of  the  drug 
If— 

'(A)  the  drug  has  been  approved  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration;  and 

"(BKD  such  use  is  supported  by  one  or 
more  ciutlons  which  are  Included  (or  ap- 
proved for  Inclusion)  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  compendia:  the  American  HospiUl 
Formulary  Service-Drug  Information,  the 
American  Medical  Association  Drug  Evalua- 
tions, the  United  SUtes  Pharmacopoeia- 
Drug  Information,  and  other  authoriUtive 
compendia  as  identified  by  the  Secretary, 
unless  the  SecreUry  has  determined  that  the 
use  is  not  medically  appropriate  or  the  use  is 
Identified  as  not  indicated  in  one  or  more 
such  compendia,  or 

"(11)  the  carrier  involved  determines,  based 
upon  guidance  provided  by  the  SecreUry  to 
carriers  for  determining  accepted  uses  of 
drugs,  that  such  use  is  medically  accepted 
based  on  supportive  clinical  evidence  in  peer 
reviewed  medical  literature  appearing  in 
publications  which  have  been  identified  for 
purposes  of  this  clause  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  may  revise  the  list  of  compen- 
dia in  paragraph  (BMl)  designated  as  appro- 
priate for  identifying  medically  accepted  In- 
dications for  drugs. 
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•(5hA)  For  puri)oses  of  paragraph  (3).  the 
term  "covered  home  infusion  drug'  means  a 
covered  outpatient  drug  dispensed  to  an  indi- 
vidual that — 

"(i)  is  administered  intravenously, 
subcutaneously.  epidurally.  or  through  other 
means  determined  by  the  SecreUry.  using  an 
access  device  that  is  Inserted  In  to  the  body 
and  an  infusion  device  to  control  the  rate  of 
flow  of  the  drug. 

"(li)  is  administered  in  the  individual's 
home  (including  an  institution  used  as  his 
home,  other  than  a  hospiUl  under  subsection 
(e)  or  a  skilled  nursing  facility  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  1819(a)).  and 

"(ili)(I)  Is  an  antibiotic  drug  and  the  Sec- 
reUry has  not  determined,  for  the  specific 
drug  or  the  indication  to  which  the  drug  is 
applied,  that  the  drug  cannot  generally  be 
administered  safely  and  effectively  in  a 
home  setting,  or 

"(II)  is  not  an  antibiotic  drug  and  the  Sec- 
reUry has  determined,  for  the  specific  drug 
or  the  Indication  to  which  the  drug  is  ap- 
plied, that  the  drug  can  generally  be  admin- 
istered safely  and  effectively  in  a  home  set- 
ting. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  January  1.  19%.  (and 
periodically  thereafter),  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  list  of  the  drugs,  and  indications 
for  such  drugs,  that  are  covered  home  infu- 
sion drugs,  with  respect  to  which  home  infu- 
sion drug  therapy  may  be  provided  under 
this  title". 

(c)  Exceptions;  Exclusions  From  Cov- 
erage.—Section  1862(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395y(a)).  as  amended  by  sections  4034(b)(4) 
and  4118(b).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (15). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16)  and  inserting  ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(17)  A  covered  outpatient  drug  (as  de- 
scribed in  section  1861<t)>— 

"(A)  when  furnished  as  part  of.  or  as  inci- 
dent to.  any  other  item  or  service  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  this  title,  or 

"(B)  which  is  listed  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  1927(d)  (other  than  subparagraph  (I) 
or  (J)  of  such  paragraph)  as  a  drug  which 
may  be  excluded  from  coverage  under  a 
SUte  plan  under  title  XIX  and  which  the 
SecreUry  elects  to  exclude  from  coverage 
under  this  part. 

(d)  Other  Conforming  Amendments.— (l) 
Section  1861  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (s)(2),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 13553  of  OBRA-1993— 

(i)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (O)  and  (Q), 

(11)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (N). 

(ill)  by  striking  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (P)  and  inserting  a  period,  and 

(iv)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (P)  as 
subparagraph  (O);  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  subsection  (jj)  added  by 
section  4156(a)(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990. 

(2)  Section  1881(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395rr(bMl)(C)).  as  amended  by  section 
13566(a)  of  OBRA-1993.  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "section  1861(s)(2)(P)"  and  inserting  'sec- 
tion 1861(s)(2)(0)  " 
SEC.   2002.   PAYME.NT   RULES  AND   RJU^TED   RE 

quirjements   for  covered  out- 
patient drugs. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1B34  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395m)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 
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•(d)  Payment  for  and  Certain  Require- 
ments Concerning  Covered  Outpa-hent 
Drugs.— 

"(1)  deductible.— 

"(A)  In  general.- Payment  shall  be  made 
under  paragraph  (2)  only  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  an  individual  for  a  covered  out- 
patient drug  during  a  calendar  year  after  the 
individual  has  incurred  expenses  In  the  year 
for  such  drugs  (during  a  period  in  which  the 
Individual  Is  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
part)  equal  to  the  deductible  amount  for  that 
year. 

"(B)  Deductible  amount — 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
deductible  amount  is — 

"(I)for  1996.  $250.  and 

"(ID  for  any  succeeding  year,  the  amount 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  dollar)  that  the  Sec- 
reUry estimates  will  ensure  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  average  number  of  individuals 
covered  under  this  part  (other  than  individ- 
uals enrolled  with  an  eligible  organization 
under  section  1876  or  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  1833(a)(1)(A))  during  the 
year  who  will  incur  expenses  for  covered  out- 
patient drugs  equal  to  or  greater  than  such 
amount  will  be  the  same  as  the  percentage 
for  the  previous  year. 

"(ii)  The  SecreUry  shall  promulgate  the 
deductible  amount  for  1997  and  each  succeed- 
ing year  during  September  of  the  previous 
year. 

"(C)  Specul  rule  for  determination  of 
EXPENSES  INCURRED.— In  determining  the 
amount  of  expenses  incurred  by  an  individ- 
ual for  covered  outpatient  drugs  during  a 
year  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  there 
shall  not  be  included  any  expenses  incurred 
with  respect  to  a  drug  to  the  extent  such  ex- 
penses exceed  the  payment  basis  for  such 
drug  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Payment  amount.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  deduct- 
ible established  under  paragraph  (1).  the 
amount  payable  under  this  part  for  a  covered 
outpatient  drug  furnished  to  an  individual 
during  a  calendar  year  shall  be  equal  to — 

"(i)  80  percent  of  the  payment  basis  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3),  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  has  not  incurred  expenses  for 
covered  outpatient  drugs  during  the  year  (in- 
cluding the  deductible  imposed  under  para- 
graph (D)  in  excess  of  the  out-of-pocket  limit 
for  the  year  under  subparagraph  (B);  and 

"(ii)  100  percent  of  the  payment  basis  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3),  in  the  case  of  any 
other  individual. 

"(B)  OUT-OF-POCKET  LIMIT  DESCRIBED.— 

"(i)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
out-of-pocket  limit  for  a  year  is  equal  to — 

"(I)  for  1996,  $1000,  and 

"(II)  for  any  succeeding  year,  the  amount 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  dollar)  that  the  Sec- 
reUry estimates  will  ensure  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  average  number  of  Individuals 
covered  under  this  part  (other  than  individ- 
uals enrolled  with  an  eligible  organization 
under  section  1876  or  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  1833(a)(1)(A))  during  the 
year  who  will  incur  expenses  for  covered  out- 
patient drugs  equal  to  or  greater  than  such 
amount  will  be  the  same  as  the  percentage 
for  the  previous  year. 

"(ii)  The  SecreUry  shall  promulgate  the 
out-of-pocket  limit  for  1997  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  during  September  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

"(C)  Special  rule  for  determination  of 
EXPENSES  incurred.— In  determining  the 
amount  of  expenses  incurred  by  an  individ- 
ual for  covered  outpatient  drugs  during  a 
year  for  purjjoses  of  subparagraph  (A),  there 
shall  not  be  Included  any  expenses  Incurred 
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with  respect  to  a  drug  to  the  extent  such  ex- 
penses exceed  the  payment  basis  for  such 
drug  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  Payment  basis.— For  puri>oses  of  para- 
graph (2).  the  payment  basis  is  the  lesser  of^ 

"(A)  the  actual  charge  for  a  covered  out- 
patient drug,  or 

"(B)  the  applicable  payment  limit  esUb- 
lished  under  paragraph  (4). 

"(4)  Payment  limits.— 

"(A)  Payment  limit  for  single  source 

drugs  and  MUL-nPLE  SOURCE  DRUGS  WITH  RE- 

STRicmvE  PRESCRIPTIONS. — In  the  case  of  a 
covered  outpatient  drug  that  is  a  multiple 
source  drug  which  has  a  restrictive  prescrip- 
tion, or  that  is  single  source  drug,  the  pay- 
ment limit  for  a  payment  calculation  period 
is  equal  to — 

"(i)  for  drugs  furnished  after  1996,  the  90th 
percentile  of  the  actual  charges  (computed 
on  the  geographic  basis  specified  by  the  Sec- 
reUry) for  the  drug  product  for  the  second 
previous  payment  calculation  period,  or 

"(11)  the  amount  of  the  administrative  al- 
lowance (esUblished  under  paragraph  (5)) 
plus  the  product  of  the  number  of  dosage 
uniu  dispensed  and  the  per  unit  estimated 
acquisition  cost  for  the  drug  product  (deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (C))  for  the  pe- 
riod, 
whichever  is  less. 

"(B)  Payment  limit  for  multiple  source 

DRUGS  WITHOUT  RESTRICTIVE  PRESCRIPTIONS.- 

In  the  case  of  a  drug  that  is  a  multiple 
source  drug  which  does  not  have  a  restrictive 
prescription,  the  payment  limit  for  a  pay- 
ment calculation  period  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  administrative  allowance  (es- 
Ublished under  paragraph  (5))  plus  the  prod- 
uct of  the  number  of  dosage  units  dispensed 
and  the  unweighted  median  of  the  unit  esti- 
mated acquisition  cost  (determined  under 
subparagraph  (O)  for  the  drug  producU  for 
the  period. 

"(C)  Determination  of  unit  price.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine, for  the  dispensing  of  a  covered  out- 
patient drug  product  in  a  payment  calcula- 
tion period,  the  estimated  acquisition  cost 
for  the  drug  product.  With  respect  to  any 
covered  outpatient  drug  product,  such  cost 
may  not  exceed  93  percent  of  the  average 
manufacturer  non-reUll  price  for  the  drug 
(as  defined  in  section  1850(f)<2))  during  the 
period. 

"(li)  Compliance  with  request  for  infor- 
mation.— If  a  wholesaler  or  direct  seller  of  a 
covered  outpatient  drug  refuses,  after  being 
requested  by  the  Secretary,  to  provide  price 
information  requested  to  carry  out  clause  (1), 
or  deliberately  provides  information  that  is 
false,  the  SecreUry  may  impose  a  civil 
money  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for 
each  such  refusal  or  provision  of  false  infor- 
mation. The  provisions  of  section  1128A 
(other  than  subsections  (a)  and  (b))  shall 
apply  to  civil  money  penalties  under  the  pre- 
vious sentence  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
apply  to  a  penalty  or  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 1128A(a).  Information  gathered  pursuant 
to  clause  (i)  shall  not  be  disclosed  except  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(5)  Administrative  allowance  for  pur- 
poses OF  payment  limit.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  the  administrative  allow- 
ance under  paragraph  (4)  Is— 

"(1)  for  1996,  $5.  and 

"(ii)  for  each  succeeding  year,  the  amount 
for  the  previous  year  adjusted  by  the  per- 
centage change  in  the  consumer  price  index 
for  all  urban  consumers  (U.S.  city  average) 
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for  the  12-month  period  ending  with  June  of 
that  previous  year. 

■■(B)  Reduction  for  mail  order  phar- 
macies.—The  Secretary  may.  after  consult- 
ing with  representatives  of  pharmacists,  in- 
dividuals enrolled  under  this  part,  and  of  pri- 
vate insurers,  reduce  the  administrative  al- 
lowances established  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  any  covered  outpatient  drug  dispensed  by 
a  mail  order  pharmacy,  based  on  differences 
between  such  pharmacies  and  other  phar- 
macies with  respect  to  operating  costs  and 
other  economies. 

■•(6)  Assuring  appropriate  prescribing 
and  dispensing  practices.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  to  identify  (and  to  educate 
physicians  and  pharmacists  concerning) — 

■•(i)  instances  or  patterns  of  unnecessary  or 
Inappropriate  prescribing  or  dispensing  prac- 
tices for  covered  outpatient  drugs. 

■■(ii)  instances  or  patterns  of  substandard 
care  with  respect  to  such  drugs. 

■'(iii)  potential  adverse  reactions,  and 

"(iv)  appropriate  use  of  generic  products. 

•■(B)  Standards.- In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  for  each  covered  outpatient 
drug  standards  for  the  prescribing  of  the 
drug  which  are  based  on  accepted  medical 
practice.  In  establishing  such  standards,  the 
Secretary  shall  tncorjxjrate  standards  from 
such  current  authoritative  compendia  as  the 
Secretary  may  select,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  modify  such  a  standard  by  regu- 
lation on  the  basis  of  scientific  and  medical 
information  that  such  standard  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  safe  and  effective  use  of  the 
drug. 

"(C)  Drug  use  review.— The  Secretary 
may  provide  for  a  drug  use  review  program 
with  respect  to  covered  outpatient  drugs  dis- 
pensed to  individuals  eligible  for  benefits 
under  this  part.  Such  program  may  include 
such  elements  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  assure  that  prescriptions 
(i)  are  appropriate,  (ii)  are  medically  nec- 
essary, and  (ill)  are  not  likely  to  result  in 
adverse  medical  results,  including  any  ele- 
ments of  the  State  drug  use  review  programs 
required  under  section  1927(g)  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate. 

■■(7)  Administrative  improvements.- The 
Secretary  shall  develop,  in  consultation  with 
representatives  of  pharmacies  and  of  other 
interested  persons,  a  standard  claims  form 
for  covered  outpatient  dnigs  in  accordance 
with  title  V  of  the  Health  Security  Act. 

■■(8)  Definitions.— In  this  subsection: 

■■(A)  Multiple  and  single  source  drugs.- 
The  terms  ■multiple  source  drug'  and  'single 
source  drug'  have  the  meanings  of  those 
terms  under  section  1927(kK7). 

"(B)  RESTRicmvE  prescription —A  drug 
has  a  ■restrictive  prescription'  only  if— 

■■(1)  in  the  case  of  a  written  prescription, 
the  prescription  for  the  drug  indicates,  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  physician  or  other 
person  prescribing  the  drug  and  with  an  ap- 
propriate phrase  (such  as  ■brand  medically 
necessary')  recognized  by  the  Secretary,  that 
a  particular  drug  product  must  be  dispensed, 
or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  prescription  issued  by 
telephone— 

"(I)  the  physician  or  other  person  prescrib- 
ing the  drug  (through  use  of  such  an  appro- 
priate phrase)  states  that  a  particular  drug 
product  must  be  dispensed,  and 

"(II)  the  physician  or  other  person  submits 
to  the  pharmacy  involved,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  telephone  prescription, 
a  written  confirmation  which  is  In  the  hand- 
writing of  the  physician  or  other  person  pre- 
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scribing  the  drug  and  which  indicates  with 
such  appropriate  phrase  that  the  particular 
drug  product  was  required  to  have  been  dis- 
pensed. 

•(C)  Payment  Calculation  Period.— The 
term  'payment  calculation  period'  means  the 
6-month  period  beginning  with  January  of 
each  year  and  the  6-month  period  beginning 
with  July  of  each  year". 

(b)  Submission  of  Clai.ms  by  Phar- 
macies.—Section  1848(g)(4)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396w-4<g)(4))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading— 

(A)  by  striking    Physician  ".  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "BY  physicians  and  sup- 
pliers "  aaer  "claims". 

(2)  in  the  matter  in  subparagraph  (A)  pre- 
ceding clause  (I)— 

(A)  by  striking  "For  services  furnished  on 
or  after  September  1.  1990,  within  1  year"  and 
inserting  'Within  1  year  (90  days  in  the  case 
of  covered  outpatient  drugs)", 

(B)  by  striking  '■a  service"  and  inserting 
■■an  item  or  service",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  of  providing  a  covered 
outpatient  drug."  after  "basis,"  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (AMI),  by  inserting 
•■item  or"  before  "service. 

(c)  Special  Rules  for  Carriers  — 

(1)  Use  of  regional  carriers.— Section 
1842(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C  1395u(bM2))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■■(D)  With  respect  to  activities  related  to 
covered  outpatient  drugs,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  carriers  under  this 
section  to  perform  the  activities  on  a  re- 
gional basis.". 

(2)  Payment  on  other  than  a  cost  basis — 
Section  1842<cHlKA)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395u(cKlXA))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(cMl)(A)". 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  ",  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  clause  (ii)." 
after  "under  this  part,  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(ii)  To  the  extent  that  a  contract  under 

this  section  provides  for  activities  related  to 
covered  outpatient  drugs,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  payment  for  those  activities 
based  on  any  method  of  payment  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate". 

(3)  Use  of  other  entities  for  covered 
ouTPA-nENT  drugs.- Section  1842(0  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395u(r))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1), 

(B)  by  substituting  '•',  and"  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2).  and. 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

••(3)  with  respect  to  activities  related  to 
covered  outpatient  drugs,  any  other  private 
entity  which  the  Secretary  determines  is 
qualified  to  conduct  such  activities.". 

(4)  Designated  carriers  to  process 
CLAIMS  of  railroad  RETIREES.— Section 
1842(g)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395u(g))  is 
amended  by  inserting  '•(other  than  functions 
related  to  covered  outpatient  drugs)"  after 
•■functions". 

(d)  CONTRACTS  FOR  AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROC- 
ESSING Equipment —Actions  taken  before 
1995  that  affect  contracts  related  to  the  proc- 
essing of  claims  for  covered  outpatient  drugs 
(as  denned  in  section  1861(t)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  shall  not  be  subject  to  section  111 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  administrative  or  judicial  review. 

(e)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS.- 

(IMA)  Section  1833<a>(l)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395l(aKl)).  as  amended  by  section 
13544(b)(2)  of  OBRA-1993.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ■'and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(O),  and 
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(11)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  following:  ',  and  (Q)  with  respect 
to  covered  outpatient  drugs,  the  amounts 
paid  shall  be  as  prescribed  by  section 
1834(d)  ". 

(B)  Section  1833<a)(2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
139Sl(a)(2))  is  amended  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing subparagraph  (A)  by  inserting  '■.  except 
for  covered  outpatient  drugs,"  after  '■and  (I) 
of  such  section". 

(2)  Section  1833(bK2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
13951(b)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  '■or  with 
respect  to  covered  outpatient  drugs"  before 
the  comma. 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1842(h)(2) 
of  such  Act  (42  use.  1395u(h)(2))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  '■(other  than  a  carrier  described 
in  subsection  (0(3))"  after  "E^ch  carrier". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1866(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395cc(a)(2)(A))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (i),  by  inserting  "section 
1834(d),  after  •section  1833(b).  ",  and 

(B)  in  clause  (ii),  by  inserting  ".  other  than 
for  covered  outpatient  drugs,"  after  ••pro- 
vider)". 

SEC.   2003.    MEDICARE    REBATES    FOR  COVERED 
OUTPATIENT  DRUGS. 

(a)  In  General —Part  B  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

•rebates  for  COVERED  OUTPA-HENT  DRUGS 

■Sec.  1850.  (a)  Requirement  for  Rebate 
Agreement.— In  order  for  payment  to  be 
available  under  this  part  for  covered  out- 
patient drugs  of  a  manufacturer  dispensed  on 
or  after  January  1.  1996,  the  manufacturer 
must  have  entered  into  and  have  in  effect  a 
rebate  agreement  with  the  Secretary  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (b),  and 
an  agreement  to  give  equal  access  to  dis- 
counts in  accordance  with  subsection  (e). 

••(b)  Terms,  Implementathon,  and  En- 
forcement OF  Rebate  agreement — 

••(1)  Periodic  rebates.— 

•■(A)  In  general.— a  rebate  agreement 
under  this  section  shall  require  the  manufac- 
turer to  pay  to  the  Secretary  for  each  cal- 
endar quarter,  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  for  such  quarter,  a 
rebate  in  an  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (c)  for  all  covered  outpatient  drugs  of 
the  manufacturer  described  in  subparagraph 
(B). 

••(B)  Drugs  included  in  quarterly  rebate 
CALCULA^noN.— Drugs  subject  to  rebate  with 
respect  to  a  calendar  quarter  are  drugs 
which  are  either— 

••(1)  dispensed  by  participating  pharmacies 
during  such  quarter  to  individuals  (other 
than  individuals  enrolled  with  an  eligible  or- 
ganization with  a  contract  under  section 
1876)  eligible  for  benefits  under  this  part,  as 
reported  by  such  pharmacies  to  the  Sec- 
retary, or 

••(ii)  dispensed  by  nonparticipating  phar- 
macies to  such  individuals  and  included  in 
claims  for  payment  of  benefits  received  by 
the  Secretary  during  such  quarter. 

••(2)  Information  furnished  to  manufac- 
turers.- 

••(A)  In  general— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  each  manufacturer,  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter, 
information  on  the  total  number,  for  each 
covered  outpatient  drug,  of  units  of  each  dos- 
age form,  strength,  and  package  size  dis- 
pensed under  the  plan  during  the  quarter,  on 
the  basis  of  the  data  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary described  in  parsigraph  (1)(B). 

••(B)  Audit.— The  Comptroller  General  may 
audit  the  records  of  the  Secretary  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
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reports  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A).  Adjustments  to  rebates  shall 
be  made  to  the  extent  determined  necessary 
by  the  audit  to  reflect  actual  units  of  drugs 
dispensed. 

••(3)  Provision  of  price  iNFORMA'noN  by 
manufacturer.— 

••(A)  Quarterly  pricing  information.— 
Each  manufacturer  with  an  agreement  in  ef- 
fect under  this  section  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary,  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
last  day  of  each  calendar  quarter,  on  the  av- 
erage manufacturer  retail  price  and  the  av- 
erage manufacturer  non-retail  price  for  each 
dosage  form  and  strength  of  each  covered 
outpatient  drug  for  the  quarter. 

■■(B)  Base  quarter  prices.— Each  manu- 
facturer of  a  covered  outpatient  drug  with  an 
agreement  under  this  section  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary,  by  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  agreement  (or,  if 
later,  30  days  after  the  end  of  the  base  quar- 
ter), the  average  manufacturer  retail  price, 
for  such  base  quarter,  for  each  dosage  form 
and  strength  of  each  such  covered  drug. 

■•(C)  Verification  of  average  manufac- 
turer price.— The  Secretary  may  inspect 
the  records  of  manufacturers,  and  survey 
wholesalers,  pharmacies,  and  institutional 
purchasers  of  drugs,  as  necessary  to  verify 
prices  reported  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(D)  Penal-hes.- 

■■(i)  Civil  money  penalties.— The  Sec- 
retary may  impose  a  civil  money  penalty  on 
a  manufacturer  with  an  agreement  under 
this  section— 

■■(I)  for  failure  to  provide  information  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  on  a  timely 
basis,  in  an  amount  up  to  SIO.OOO  per  day  of 
delay; 

'■(II)  for  refusal  to  provide  information 
about  charges  or  prices  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  purposes  of  verification  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (C),  in  an  amount  up  to 
$100,000;  and 

"(III)  for  provision,  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B),  of  information  that  the 
manufacturer  knows  or  should  know  is  false, 
in  an  amount  up  to  $100,000  per  item  of  infor- 
mation. 

Such  civil  money  penalties  are  in  addition  to 
any  other  penalties  prescribed  by  law.  The 
provisions  of  section  1128A  (other  than  sub- 
sections (a)  (with  respect  to  amounts  of  pen- 
alties or  additional  assessments)  and  (b)) 
shall  apply  to  a  civil  money  penalty  under 
this  subparagraph  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  a  penalty  or  pro- 
ceeding under  section  1128A(a). 

"(11)  Termination  of  agreement.— If  a 
manufacturer  with  an  agreement  under  this 
section  has  not  provided  information  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  within 
90  days  of  the  deadline  imposed,  the  Sec- 
retary may  suspend  the  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  covered  outpatient  drugs  dispensed 
after  the  end  of  such  90-day  period  and  until 
the  date  such  information  is  reported  (but  in 
no  case  shall  a  suspension  be  for  less  than  30 
days). 

"(4)  Length  of  agreement.— 

"(A)  In  general.— a  rebate  agreement 
shall  be  effective  for  an  initial  period  of  not 
less  than  one  year  and  shall  be  automati- 
cally renewed  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  year  unless  terminated  under  subpara- 
graph (B). 

"(B)  Termination.— 

"(i)  By  the  secretary.— The  Secretary 
may  provide  for  termination  of  a  rebate 
agreement  for  violation  of  the  requirements 
of  the  agreement  or  other  good  cause  shown. 
Such  termination  shall  not  be  effective  ear- 
lier than  60  days  after  the  date  of  notice  of 
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such  termination.  The  Secretary  shall  afford 
a  manufacturer  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
concerning  such  termination,  but  such  hear- 
ing shall  not  delay  the  effective  date  of  the 
termination. 

•'(ii)  By  a  MANUFACrruRER.— a  manufac- 
turer may  terminate  a  rebate  agreement 
under  this  sectiorT^or  any  reason.  Any  such 
termination  shall  not  be  effective  until  the 
calendar  quarter  beginning  at  least  60  days 
after  the  date  the  manufacturer  provides  no- 
tice to  the  Secretary.  ~ 

••(ill)  Effective  date  of  termination.— 
Any  termination  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  affect  rebates  due  under  the  agree- 
ment before  the  effective  date  of  its  termi- 
nation. 

■•(iv)  Notice  to  pharmacies.— In  the  case 
of  a  termination  under  this  subparagraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  pharmacies  that 
are  participating  suppliers  under  this  part 
and  physician  organizations  not  less  than  30 
days  before  the  effective  date  of  such  termi- 
nation. 

••(c)  AMOUNT  OF  Rebate.— 

••(1)  Basic  rebate.— Blach  manufacturer 
shall  remit  a  basic  rebate  to  the  Secretary 
for  each  calendar  quarter  in  an  amount,  with 
respect  to  each  dosage  form  and  strength  of 
a  covered  drug  (except  as  provided  under 
paragraph  (4)).  equal  to  the  product  of — 

•'(A)  the  total  number  of  units  subject  to 
rebate  for  such  quarter,  as  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)(B);  and 

"(B)  the  greater  of— 

•'(i)  the  difference  between  the  average 
manufacturer  retail  price  and  the  average 
manufacturer  non-retail  price. 

••(ii)  17  percent  of  the  average  manufac- 
turer retail  price,  or 

•'(iii)  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4). 

"(2)  Additional  rebate.— Each  manufac- 
turer shall  remit  to  the  Secretary,  for  each 
calendar  quarter,  an  additional  rebate  for 
each  dosage  form  and  strength  of  a  covered 
drug  (except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(4)),  in  an  amount  equal  to — 

■•(A)  the  total  number  of  units  subject  to 
rebate  for  such  quarter,  as  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)(B),  multiplied  by 

••(B)  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  aver- 
age manufacturer  retail  price  for  covered 
drugs  of  the  manufacturer  exceeds  the  aver- 
age manufacturer  retail  price  for  the  base 
quarter,  increased  by  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all 
urban  consumers  (U.S.  average)  from  the  end 
of  such  base  quarter  to  the  month  before  the 
beginning  of  such  calendar  quarter. 

'•(3)  Negotiated  rebate  amount  for  new 
drugs.— 

•■(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  ne- 
gotiate with  the  manufacturer  a  per-unit  re- 
bate amount,  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph, for  any  covered  outpatient  drug  (ex- 
cept as  provided  under  paragraph  (4»  first 
marketed  after  June  30,  1993— 

••(i)  which  is  not  marketed  in  any  country 
specified  in  section  802(b)(4)(A)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  for 
which  the  Secretary  believes  the  average 
manufacturer's  retail  price  may  be  exces- 
sive, or 

"(ii)  which  is  marketed  in  one  or  more  of 
such  countries,  at  prices  significantly  lower 
than  the  average  manufacturer  retail  price. 

••(B)  Maximum  rebate  amount  for  drugs 
marketed  in  certain  countries.— The  rebate 
negotiated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  for  a 
drug  described  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  may 
be  an  amount  up  to  the  difference  between 
the  average  manufacturer  retail  price  and 
any  price  at  which  the  drug  is  available  to 
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wholesalers  in  a  country  specified  in  such 
section  802(b)(4)(A). 

'•(C)  Factors  to  be  considered.- In  mak- 
ing determinations  with  respect  to  the  prices 
of  a  covered  drug  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  in  negotiating  a  rebate  amount  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration,  as  applicable  and 
appropriate,  the  prices  of  other  drugs  in  the 
same  therapeutic  class,  cost  information  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  and  supplied  by  the 
manufacturer  or  estimated  by  the  Secretary, 
prescription  volumes,  economies  of  scale, 
product  stability,  special  manufacturing  re- 
quirements, prices  of  the  drug  in  countries 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A)(i)  (in  the  case 
of  a  drug  described  in  such  subparagraph), 
and  other  relevant  factors. 

••(D)  Option  to  exclude  (XJVerage.- If  the 
Secretary  is  unable  to  negotiate  with  the 
manufacturer  an  acceptable  rebate  amount 
with  respect  to  a  covered  outpatient  drug 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
may  exclude  such  drug  from  coverage  under 
this  part. 

•(E)  Effective  date  of  exclusion  from 
coverage.— An  exclusion  of  a  drug  from  cov- 
erage pursuant  to  subparagraph  (D)  shall  be 
effective  on  and  after- 

••(i)  the  date  6  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  marketing  approval  of  such  drug  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  or 

••(ii)  (if  earlier)  the  date  the  manufacturer 
terminates  negotiations  with  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  rebate  amount. 

••(4)  No  rebate  required  for  generic 
DRUGS.— Paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  a  covered  outpatient 
drug  that  is  not  a  single  source  drug  or  an 
innovator  multiple  source  drug  (as  such 
terms  are  defined  in  section  1927(k)). 

••(5)  Deposit  of  rebates.— The  Secretary 
shall  deposit  rebates  under  this  section  in 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  established  under  section 
1841. 

••(d)  Confidentiality  of  INFORMA'noN.- 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
information  disclosed  by  a  manufacturer 
under  this  section  is  confidential  and  shall 
not  be  disclosed  by  the  Secretary,  except — 

••(A)  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section. 

••(B)  to  permit  the  Comptroller  General  to 
review  the  information  provided,  and 

••(C)  to  permit  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  review  the  informa- 
tion provided. 

••(e)  AGREEMENT  TO  GIVE  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO 

Discounts.— An  agreement  under  this  sub- 
section by  a  manufacturer  of  covered  out- 
patient drugs  shall  guarantee  that  the  manu- 
facturer will  offer,  to  each  wholesaler  or  re- 
tailer (or  other  purchaser  representing  a 
group  of  such  wholesalers  or  retailers)  that 
purchases  such  drugs  on  substantially  the 
same  terms  (including  such  terms  as  prompt 
payment,  cash  payment,  volume  purchase, 
single-site  delivery,  the  use  of  formularies 
by  purchasers,  and  any  other  terms  effec- 
tively reducing  the  manufacturer's  costs)  as 
any  other  purchaser  (including  any  institu- 
tional purchaser)  the  same  price  for  such 
drugs  as  is  offered  to  such  other  purchaser. 
In  determining  a  manufacturer's  compliance 
with  the  previous  sentence,  there  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  terms  offered  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  any  public  program. 

"(0  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)   AVERAGE   manufacturer   RETAIL 

price. — The  term  "average  manufacturer  re- 
tail price'  means,  with  respect  to  a  covered 
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outpatient  drug  of  a  manufacturer  for  a  cal- 
endar quarter,  the  average  price  (inclusive  of 
discounts  for  cash  payment,  prompt  pay- 
ment, volume  purchases,  and  rebates  (other 
than  rebates  under  this  section),  but  exclu- 
sive of  nominal  prices)  paid  to  the  manufac- 
turer for  the  drug  in  the  United  States  for 
drugs  distributed  to  the  retail  pharmacy 
class  of  trade. 

"(2)  Average  manufacturer  non-retail 
PRICE.— The  term  'average  manufacturer 
non-retail  pirice'  means,  with  respect  to  a 
covered  outpatient  drug  of  a  manufacturer 
for  a  calendar  quarter,  the  weighted  average 
price  (inclusive  of  discounts  for  cash  pay- 
ment, prompt  payment,  volume  purchases, 
and  rebates  (other  than  rebates  under  this 
section),  but  exclusive  of  nominal  prices) 
paid  to  the  manufacturer  for  the  drug  in  the 
United  States  by  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tional purchasers  that  purchaise  drugs  for  in- 
stitutional use  and  not  for  resale. 

•■(3)  Base  (JUArter— The  term  'base  quar- 
ter' means,  with  respect  to  a  covered  out- 
patient drug  of  a  manufacturer,  the  calendar 
quarter  beginning  April  1.  1993.  or  (if  later) 
the  first  fuH  calendar  quarter  during  which 
the  drug  was  marketed  in  the  United  States. 

"(4)  Covered  drug.— The  term  covered 
drug'  includes  each  innovator  multiple 
source  drug  and  single  source  drug,  as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  section  1927(k)(7). 

"(5)  Manufacturer.— The  term  'manufac- 
turer' means,  with  respect  to  a  covered  out- 
patient drug— 

"(A)  the  entity  whose  National  Drug  Code 
number  (as  issued  pursuant  to  section  510(e) 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act)  appears  on  the  labeling  of  the  drug;  or 

"(B)  if  the  number  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  does  not  appear  on  the  labeling  of 
the  drug,  the  person  named  as  the  applicant 
in  a  human  drug  application  (in  the  case  of 
a  new  drug)  or  the  product  license  applica- 
tion (in  the  case  of  a  biological  product)  for 
such  drug  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration." 

(b)  Conforming  amendment  RELA'nNO  to 
Exclusions  From  Coverage —Section 
1862(a)(18)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(a)).  as 
added  by  section  2001(c).  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  ".  or",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(C)  furnished  during  a  year  for  which  the 
drug's  manufacturer  does  not  have  in  effect 
a  rebate  agreement  with  the  Secretary  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  1850  for 
the  year,  or 

"(D)  excluded  from  coverage  during  the 
year  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
1850(c)(3kD)  (relating  to  negotiated  rebate 
amounts  for  certain  new  drugs).". 

SEC.     SOM.     COUNSELING     BY     PAHTICDPATINC 
PHARMACIES. 

Section  1842(h)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  use.  1395u(h))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(8)  A  pharmacy  that  is  a  participating 
supplier  under  this  part  shall  agree  to  an- 
swer questions  of  Individuals  enrolled  under 
this  part  who  receive  a  covered  outpatient 
drug  from  the  pharmacy  regarding  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  the  drug,  potential  inter- 
actions between  the  drug  and  other  drugs 
dispensed  to  the  individual,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  dispensing  of  such 
drugs.". 


SEC.  2006.  EXTENSIO.N  OF  25  PERCENT  RULE  FOR 
PORTION  OF  PREMIUM  ATTRIB- 
UTABLE TO  COVERED  OUTPA^nENT 
DRUGS. 

Section  1839(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396r(e))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  portion  of  the  monthly  pre- 
mium for  each  individual  enrolled  under  this 
part  for  each  month  after  December  1998  that 
is  attributable  to  covered  outpatient  drugs 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
portion  of  the  monthly  actuarial  rate  for  en- 
rollees  age  65  and  over,  as  determined  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  and  applicable  to  such 
month,  that  is  attributable  to  covered  out- 
patient drugs.". 

SEC.  SOOS.  COVERAGE  OF  HOME  INFUSION  DRUG 
THERAPY  SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1832(a)(2)(A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395k(a)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
home  infusion  drug  therapy  services"  before 
the  semicolon. 

(b)  Home  Infusion  Drug  Therapy  Services 
Defined —Section  1861  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  subsection  (jj)  In- 
serted by  section  4156(a)(2)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  as  sub- 
section (kk):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  such  subsection  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"Home  Infusion  Drug  Therapy  Services 

"(11)(1)  The  term  'home  infusion  drug  ther- 
apy services'  means  the  items  and  services 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  furnished  to  an  in- 
dividual who  is  under  the  care  of  a  physi- 
cian— 

"(A)  in  a  place  of  residence  used  as  the  in- 
dividual's home. 

"(B)  by  a  qualified  home  infusion  drug 
therapy  provider  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3)) 
or  by  others  under  arrangements  with  them 
made  by  that  provider,  and 

"(C)  under  a  plan  established  and  periodi- 
cally reviewed  by  a  physician. 

"(2)  The  items  and  services  described  in 
this  paragraph  are  such  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  related  services  (including  medical  sup- 
plies, intravenous  fluids,  delivery,  and  equip- 
ment) as  are  necessary  to  conduct  safely  and 
effectively  a  drug  regimen  through  use  of  a 
covered  home  infusion  drug  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (t)(5)).  but  do  not  include  such 
covered  outpatient  drugs. 

"(3)  The  term  'qualified  home  infusion 
drug  therapy  provider'  means  any  entity 
that  the  secretary  determines  meets  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

"(A)  The  entity  Is  capable  of  providing  or 
arranging  for  the  items  and  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  and  covered  home  in- 
fusion drugs. 

"(B)  The  entity  maintains  clinical  records 
on  all  patients. 

"(C)  The  entity  adheres  to  written  proto- 
cols and  policies  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  items  and  services. 

"(D)  The  entity  makes  services  available 
(as  needed)  seven  days  a  week  on  a  24-bour 
basis. 

"(E)  The  entity  coordinates  all  service 
with  the  patient's  physician. 

"(F)  The  entity  conducts  a  quality  assess- 
ment and  assurance  program,  including  drug 
regimen  review  and  coordination  of  patient 
care. 

"(G)  The  entity  assures  that  only  trained 
personnel  provide  covered  home  infusion 
drugs  (and  any  other  service  for  which  train- 
ing is  required  to  provide  the  service  safely). 

"(H)  The  entity  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  quality  of  services  provided  by  others 
under  arrangements  with  the  entity. 


"(I)  In  the  case  of  an  entity  In  any  State  in 
which  State  or  applicable  local  law  provides 
for  the  licensing  of  entities  of  this  nature. 
(A)  is  licensed  pursuant  to  such  law.  or  (B)  is 
approved,  by  the  agency  of  such  State  or  lo- 
cality responsible  for  licensing  entities  of 
this  nature,  as  meeting  the  standards  estab- 
lished for  such  licensing. 

"(J)  The  entity  meets  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  determine  are 
necessary  to  assure  the  safe  and  effective 
provision  of  home  infusion  drug  therapy 
services  and  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  home  infusion  drug  therapy  benefit.". 

(c)  Payment.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1833  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  13951)  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(2)(B).  by  striking  "or 
(E)"  and  inserting  "(E).  or  (F)". 

(B)  In  subsection  (a)(2HD).  by  striking 
"and"  at  the  end. 

(C)  in  subsection  (a)(2)(E).  by  striking  the 
semicolon  and  inserting  ":  and", 

(D)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)(2)(E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  \^lth  resect  to  home  Infusion  drug 
therapy  services,  the  amounts  described  in 
section  1834(j):". 

(E)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b). 
by  striking  "services.  (3)"  and  Inserting 
"services  and  home  Infusion  drug  therapy 
services. (3)". 

(2)  Amount  described— Section  1834  of 
such  Act.  as  amended  by  section  13544(b)(1)  of 
OBRA-1993.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Home  Infusion  Drug  Therapy  Serv- 
ices.— 

"(1)  In  general— With  respect  to  home  in- 
fusion drug  therapy  services,  payment  under 
this  part  shall  be  made  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  lesser  of  the  actual  charges  for  such 
services  or  the  fee  schedule  established 
under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Establishment  of  fee  schedule.— 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regulation 
before  the  beginning  of  1996  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  a  fee  schedule  for  home  infusion 
drug  therapy  services  for  which  payment  is 
made  under  this  part.  A  fee  schedule  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  shall  be  on  a  per 
diem  basis.". 

(3)  Prohibition  on  certain  referrals — 
Section  1877(h)(6)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395nn(h)(6)).  as  amended  by  section  13562(a) 
of  OBRA'1993.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(L)  Home  Infusion  drug  therapy  serv- 
ices.". 

(d)  Cer'HFICAtion. —Section  1835(a)(2)  of 
such  Act  (42  use.  1395n(a)(2))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (E). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F)  and  Inserting  ":  and",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the 
following: 

"(G)  in  the  case  of  home  infusion  drug 
therapy  services,  (i)  such  services  are  or  were 
required  because  the  individual  needed  such 
services  for  the  administration  of  a  covered 
home  Infusion  drug.  (ID  a  plan  for  furnishing 
such  services  has  been  established  and  Is  re- 
viewed periodically  by  a  physician,  and  (ill) 
such  services  are  or  were  furnished  while  the 
Individual  is  or  was  under  the  care  of  a  phy- 
sician.". 

(e)  Certification  of  Home  Infusion  Drug 
Therapy  Providers;  Intermediate  Sanc- 
tions FOR  Noncompliance.— 

(1)  Treatment  as  provider  of  services.- 
Section  1861(u)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x(u))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "home  in- 
fusion drug  therapy  provider."  after  "hospice 
program.". 
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(2)  CONSULTATION  WITH  STATE  AGENCIES  AND 

OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS.— Section  1863  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395Z)  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  (dd)(2)"  and  inserting  "(dd)(2).  and 
(11)(3)". 

(3)  Use  of  STATE  AGENCIES  IN  DETER.MINING 

complia.vce.— Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  1395aa(a))  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "an 
agency  Is  a  hospice  program"  and  inserting 

"an  agency  or  entity  Is  a  hospice  program  or 
a  home  infusion  drug  therapy  provider." 
after  ""home  health  agency,  or  whether":  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence — 

(I)  by  striking  "institution  or  agency"  and 
inserting  ""institution,  agency,  or  entity", 
and 

(ID  by  striking  "or  hospice  program"  and 
Inserting  "hospice  program,  or  home  infu- 
sion drug  therapy  provider". 

(4)  Application  of  intermediate  sanc- 
tions—Section  1846  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395W-2)  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  heading,  by  adding  "and  for 
qualified  home  infusion  drug  therapy  pro- 
viders" at  the  end. 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "or  that 
a  qualified  home  Infusion  drug  therapy  pro- 
vider that  is  certified  for  participation  under 
this  title  no  longer  substantially  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  1861(11)(3)"  after 
"under  this  part",  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(A)(ivi.  by  inserting 
""or  home  Infusion  drug  therapy  services" 
after  ""clinical  diagnostic  laboratory  tests  ". 

(f)  Use  of  Regional  Intermediaries  in  Ad- 
ministration OF  Benefit.— Section  1816  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395h)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  With  respect  to  carrying  out  functions 
relating  to  payment  for  home  infusion  drug 
therapy  services  and  covered  home  infusion 
drugs,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  agencies  or  organizations  under 
this  section  to  perform  such  functions  on  a 
regional  basis.". 

SEC.  2007.  CIVIL  MONEY  PENALTIES  FOR  EXCES- 
SIVE CHARGES. 

Section  1128A(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1320a-7a(a)).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 4041(a)(1).  4043(a)(1).  and  4043(c).  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  ".or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5)  and  adding  a  semicolon. 

(3)  by  adding  ""or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6).  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""(7)  In  the  case  of  a  pharmacy,  presents  or 
causes  to  be  presented  to  any  person  a  re- 
quest for  payment  for  covered  outpatient 
drugs  (as  defined  in  section  1861(t))  dispensed 
to  an  individual  enrolled  under  part  B  of 
title  XVIII  and  for  which  the  amount 
charged  by  the  pharmacy  is  greater  than  the 
amount  tJie  pharmacy  charges  the  general 
public  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary);". 

SEC.  2008.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  MED- 
ICAID PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Requiring  medicare  rebate  as  condi- 
■noN  OF  COVERAGE.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1927(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396r-8(a)(l))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  "and  paragraph  (6)'"  and  insert- 
ing ".  paragraph  (6).  and  (for  calendar  quar- 
ters beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1996) 
paragraph  (7)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  REQUIREMENT  RELATING  TO  REBATE 
AGREEMENTS  FOR  COVERED  OUTPATIENT  DRUGS 

UNDER  MEDICARE  PROGRAM —A  manufacturer 


meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  for 
quarters  in  a  year  if  the  manufacturer  has  in 
effect  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
under  section  1850  for  providing  rebates  for 
covered  outpatient  drugs  furnished  to  Indi- 
viduals under  title  XVIII  during  the  year.". 
(2)  NON-DUPLICATION  OF  REBATES —Section 
1927(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396r-8(b)(l))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C).  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

""(B)  NON-DUPLICATION  OF  MEDICARE  RE- 
BATE.— Covered  drugs  furnished  to  an  indi- 
vidual eligible  for  benefits  under  both  part  B 
of  title  XVIII  and  a  State  plan  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  determina- 
tion of  units  of  covered  outpatient  drugs  sub- 
ject to  rebate  under  this  section.". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  quar- 
ters beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1996. 

SEC.  2009.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  items  and  services  furnished 
on  or  after  January  1.  1996. 

Subtitle  B — Long-Term  Care 
PART    1— STATE    PROGRAMS    FOR    HOME 
AND  COMMUNITY-BASED  SERVICES  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILJTIES 

SEC.  2101.  STATE  PROGRAMS  FOR  HOME  AND 
COMMIWITY  BASED  SERVICES  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES. 

(a)  In  General.  -Each  State  that  has  a 
plan  for  the  home  and  community-based 
services  to  individuals  with  disabilities  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  2102(b)  is  entitled  to  payment 
in  accordance  with  section  2108. 

(b)  No  Individual  Entitlement  Estab- 
lished.—Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  create  an  entitlement  in  individ- 
uals or  a  requirement  that  a  State  with  such 
an  approved  plan  expend  the  entire  amount 
of  funds  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  any  year. 

(c)  State  Defined.— In  this  subpart,  the 
term  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

SEC.  2102.  STATE  PLANS. 

(a)  Plan  Requirements.— In  order  to  be  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b).  a  State  plan  for 
home  and  community-based  services  for  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  (except  to  the  extent 
provided  in  subsection  (b)(2).  relating  to 
phase-in  period): 

(1)  Eligibility — 

(A)  In  general— Within  the  amounts  pro- 
vided by  the  State  (and  under  section  2108) 
for  such  program,  the  plan  shall  provide  that 
services  under  the  plan  will  be  available  to 
individuals  with  disabilities  (as  defined  in 
section  2103(a))  in  the  State. 

(B)  Initial  screening —The  plan  shall  pro- 
vide a  process  for  the  initial  screening  of  In- 
dividuals who  appear  to  have  some  reason- 
able likelihood  of  being  an  individual  with 
disabilities. 

(C)  Restrictions.— The  plan  may  not  limit 
the  eligibility  of  individuals  with  disabilities 
based  on— 

(I)  income. 

(ii)  age. 

(Hi)  geography. 

(iv)  nature,  severity,  or  category  of  disabil- 
ity, 

(V)  residential  setting  (other  than  an  insti- 
tutional setting),  or 

(vi)  other  grounds  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 


(D)  Maintenance  of  effort.— The  plan 
must  provide  assurances  that.  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  receiving  medical  assistance 
for  home  and  community-based  services 
under  the  State  medicaid  plan  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  State  will 
continue  to  make  available  (either  under 
this  plan,  under  the  State  medicaid  plan,  or 
otherwise)  to  such  individual  an  appropriate 
level  of  assistance  for  home  and  community- 
based  services,  taking  Into  account  the  level 
of  assistance  provided  as  of  such  date  and 
the  Individual's  need  for  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services. 

(2)  Services.— 

(A)  Specification— Consistent  with  sec- 
tion 2104.  the  plan  shall  specify— 

(i)  the  services  made  available  under  the 
State  plan. 

(ii)  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  such 
services  are  allocated  and  made  available  to 
individuals  with  disabilities,  and 

(III)  the  manner  in  which  services  under 
the  State  plan  are  coordinated  with  each 
other  and  with  health  and  long-term  care 
services  available  outside  the  plan  for  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities. 
Subject  to  section  2104(e)(lXB).  such  services 
may  be  delivered  in  an  individual's  home,  a 
range  of  community  residential  arrange- 
ments, or  outside  the  home. 

(B)  Allocation.— The  State  plan— 

(I)  shall  specify  how  it  will  allocate  serv- 
ices under  the  plan,  during  and  after  the  7- 
fiscal-year  phase-in  period  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1996.  among  covered  Individuals 
with  disabilities,  and 

(Ii)  may  not  allocate  such  services  based  on 
the  income  or  other  financial  resources  of 
such  individuals. 

(C)  Limitation  on  licensure  or  certifi- 
cation.—The  State  may  not  subject 
consumer-directed  providers  of  personal  as- 
sistance services  to  licensure,  certification, 
or  other  requirements  which  the  Secretary 
finds  not  to  be  necessary  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  individuals  with  disabilities. 

(D)  Consumer  choice.— To  the  extent  pos- 
sible, the  choice  of  an  individual  with  dis- 
abilities (and  that  Individual's  family)  re- 
garding which  covered  services  to  receive 
and  the  providers  who  will  provide  such  serv- 
ices shall  be  followed. 

(E)  Requirement  to  serve  low-income  in- 
dividuals.—The  State  plan  shall  assure 
that^ 

(I)  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  low- 
Income  Individuals  with  disabilities  in  the 
State  that  represents  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities who  are  provided  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services  either  under  the  plan, 
under  the  State  medicaid  plan,  or  under 
both,  is  not  less  than 

(Ii)  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
State  that  represents  individual  who  are 
low-income  Individuals. 

(3)  Cost  sharing —The  plan  shall  impose 
cost  sharing  with  respect  to  covered  services 
only  in  accordance  with  section  2105. 

(4)  Types  of  providers  and  requirements 
for  PAR-nciPATiON.- The  plan  shall  specify— 

(A)  the  types  of  service  providers  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program  under  the  plan, 
which  shall  include  consumer-directed  pro- 
viders, and 

(B)  any  requirements  for  participation  ap- 
plicable to  each  type  of  service  provider. 

(5)  Budget.— The  plan  shall  specify  how 
the  State  will  manage  Federal  and  State 
funds  available  under  the  plan  during  each  5- 
fiscal-year  period  (with  the  first  such  period 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1996)  to  serve  all 
categories   of   individuals   with   disabilities 
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and    meet    the    requlrementa    of    this    sub- 
section. 

(6)  Provider  reimbursement  — 

(A)  Payment  methods— The  plan  shall 
specify  the  payment  methods  to  be  used  to 
reimburse  providers  for  services  furnished 
under  the  plan.  Such  methods  may  include 
retrospective  reimbursement  on  a  fee-for- 
servlce  basis,  prepayment  on  a  capitation 
basis,  payment  by  cash  or  vouchers  to  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities,  or  any  combination 
of  these  methods.  In  the  case  of  the  use  of 
cash  or  vouchers,  the  plan  shall  specify  how 
the  plan  will  assure  compliance  with  applica- 
ble employment  tax  provisions. 

(B)  Payment  rates.— The  plan  shall  speci- 
fy the  methods  and  criteria  to  be  used  to  set 
payment  rates  for  services  furnished  under 
the  plan  (including  rates  for  cash  payments 
or  vouchers  to  individuals  with  disabilities). 

(C)  Plan  payment  as  payment  in  full.— 
The  plan  shall  restrict  payment  under  the 
plan  for  covered  services  to  those  providers 
that  agree  to  accept  the  payment  under  the 
plan  (at  the  rates  established  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (B))  and  any  cost  sharing  per- 
mitted or  provided  for  under  section  2105  as 
payment  In  full  for  services  furnished  under 
the  plan. 

(7)  Quality  assurance  and  safeguards — 
The  State  plan  shall  provide  for  quality  as- 
surance and  safeguards  for  applicants  and 
beneficiaries  in  accordance  with  section  2106. 

(8)  Advisory  oroup.— The  State  plan 
shall— 

(A)  assure  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  advisory  group  under  section 
2107(b),  and 

(B)  include  the  documentation  prepared  by 
the  group  under  section  2107(bK4).. 

(9)  Administration — 

(A)  State  agency— The  plan  shall  des- 
ignate a  State  agency  or  agencies  to  admin- 
ister (or  to  supervise  the  administration  of) 
the  plan. 

(B)  administrative  EXPENDrruRES— Effec- 
tive beginning  with  fiscal  year  2003.  the  plan 
shall  contain  assurances  that  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  expenditures  under  the  plan  for 
all  quarters  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  for  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

(C)  Coordination.— The  plan  shall  specify 
how  the  plan — 

(i)  will  be  integrated  with  the  State  medic- 
aid plan,  titles  V  and  XX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  programs  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  programs  under  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act.  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act.  and  any  other  Federal  or 
State  programs  that  provide  services  or  as- 
sistance targeted  to  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities, and 

(11)  win  be  coordinated  with  health  plans. 

(10)  Reports  and  information  to  sec- 
retary, audits  —The  plan  shall  provide  that 
the  State  will  furnish  to  the  Secretary— 

(A)  such  reports,  and  will  cooperate  with 
such  audits,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
needed  concerning  the  State's  administra- 
tion of  Its  plan  under  this  subpart,  including 
the  processing  of  claims  under  the  plan,  and 

(B)  such  data  and  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
Secretary's  responsibilities. 

(11)  Use  of  state  funds  for  matching.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  plan  shall  provide  as- 
surances that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  provide  for  the  State  share  of  expendi- 
tures under  this  subpart. 

(B)  Incorporation  of  disquaufication  for 
certain  provider -related  donations  and 
HEALTH  RELATED  TAXES  —The  Secretary  shall 
apply  the  provisions  of  section  1903(w)  of  the 
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Social  Security  Act  to  plans  and  payment 
under  this  title  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
manner  in  which  such  section  applies  to 
plans  and  payment  under  title  XDC  of  such 
Act. 

(b)  Approval  of  Plans— The  Secreury 
shall  approve  a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  plan— 

(1)  was  developed  by  the  State  after  con- 
sultation with  Individuals  with  disabilities 
and  representatives  of  groups  of  such  indi- 
viduals, cuid 

(2)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  Monitoring.— The  Secretary  shall  mon- 
itor the  compliance  of  State  plans  with  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  section  2103  and 
may  monitor  the  compliance  of  such  plans 
with  other  requirements  of  this  subpart. 

(d)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  carry  out  this  subpart  on  a  timely  basis. 

SEC.  1103.  INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DI9ABIUTIES  DE- 
FINED. 

(a)  In  General.— In  this  subpart,  the  term 
"individual  with  disabilities"  means  any  In- 
dividual within  one  or  more  of  the  following 
4  categories  of  Individuals: 

(1)  Individuals  requiring  help  with  ac- 
tivities of  DAILY  uviNO.— An  individual  of 
any  age  who — 

(A)  requires  hands-on  or  standby  assist- 
ance, supervision,  or  cueing  (as  defined  In 
regulations)  to  perform  three  or  more  activi- 
ties of  daily  living  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(c)).  and 

(B)  Is  expected  to  require  such  assistance, 
supervision,  or  cueing  over  a  period  of  at 
least  100  days. 

(2)  Individuals  wtth  severe  cognitive  or 
MENTAL  IMPAIRMENT.— An  individual  of  any 


(A)  whose  score,  on  a  standard  mental  sta- 
tus protocol  (or  protocols)  appropriate  for 
measuring  the  individual's  particular  condi- 
tion specified  by  the  Secretary,  indicates  ei- 
ther severe  cognitive  impairment  or  severe 
mental  Impairment,  or  both; 

(B)  who— 

(1)  requires  hands-on  or  standby  assistance, 
supervision,  or  cueing  with  one  or  more  ac- 
tivities of  daily  living. 

(i!)  requires  hands-on  or  standby  assist- 
ance, supervision,  or  cueing  with  at  least 
such  Instrumental  activity  (or  activities)  of 
daily  living  related  to  cognitive  or  mental 
impairment  as  the  Secretary  specifies,  or 

(Hi)  displays  symptoms  of  one  or  more  se- 
rious behavioral  problems  (that  is  on  a  list  of 
such  problems  specified  by  the  Secretary) 
which  create  a  need  for  supervision  to  pre- 
vent harm  to  self  or  others,  and 

(C)  who  is  expected  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  over  a 
period  of  at  least  100  days. 

(3)  Individuals  with  severe  or  profound 
MENTAL  retardation— An  Individual  of  any 
age  who  has  severe  or  profound  mental  retar- 
dation (as  determined  according  to  a  proto- 
col specified  by  the  Secretary). 

(4)  Severely  disabled  children.— An  Indi- 
vidual under  6  years  of  age  who— 

(A)  has  a  severe  disability  or  chronic  medi- 
cal condition. 

(B)  but  for  receiving  personal  assistance 
services  or  any  of  the  services  described  in 
section  2104(dKl).  would  require  institu- 
tionalization in  a  hospital,  nursing  facility, 
or  Intermediate  care  facility  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  and 

(C)  is  expected  to  have  such  disability  or 
condition  and  require  such  services  over  a 
period  of  at  least  100  days. 

(b)  Determination.— 
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(1)  In  general.— The  determination  of 
whether  an  individual  is  an  Individual  with 
disabilities  shall  be  made,  by  personi  or  enti- 
ties specified  under  the  State  plan,  using  a 
uniform  protocol  consisting  of  an  initial 
screening  and  assessment  specified  by  the 
Secretary.  A  State  may  collect  additional 
Information,  at  the  time  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation to  make  such  determination,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  assessment  and  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  2104(b)  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  State  shall  establish  a  fair  hear- 
ing process  for  appeals  of  such  determina- 
tions. 

(2)  Periodic  reassessment.- The  deter- 
mination that  an  individual  is  an  individual 
with  disabilities  shall  be  considered  to  be  ef- 
fective under  the  State  plan  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  12  months  (or  for  such  longer 
period  in  such  cases  as  a  significant  change 
in  an  individuals  condition  that  may  affect 
such  determination  Is  unlikely).  A  reassess- 
ment shall  be  made  if  there  is  a  significant 
change  in  an  individual's  condition  that  may 
affect  such  determination. 

(c)  Activity  of  Daily  Living  Defined.— In 
this  subpart,  the  term  "activity  of  daily  liv- 
ing" means  amy  of  the  following:  eating, 
toileting,  dressing,  bathing,  and  transferring 
in  and  out  of  bed. 

SEC.  2104.  HOME  AND  COMMl/NITY-BASED  SERV- 
ICES COVERED  UNDER  STATE  PLAN. 

(a)  Specification.— 

(1)  In  general —Subject  to  the  succeeding 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  State  plan 
under  this  subpart  shall  specify— 

(A)  the  home  and  community-based  serv- 
ices available  under  the  plan  to  Individuals 
with  disabilities  (or  to  such  categories  of 
such  individuals),  and 

(B)  any  limits  with  respect  to  such  serv- 
ices. 

(2)  Flexibility  in  meeting  individual 
NEEDS.— -The  services  shall  be  specified  in  a 
manner  that  permits  sufficient  flexibility  for 
providers  to  meet  the  needs  of  Individuals 
with  disabilities  in  a  cost  effective  manner. 
Subject  to  subsection  (eKlMB).  such  services 
may  be  delivered  in  an  Individual's  home,  a 
range  of  community  residential  arrange- 
ments, or  outside  the  home. 

(b)  Requiremknt  for  Needs  assessment 
AND  Plan  of  Care  — 

(1)  In  general —The  State  plan  shall  pro- 
vide for  home  and  community-based  services 
to  an  Individual  with  disabilities  only  If— 

(A)  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  in- 
dividual's need  for  home  and  community- 
based  services  (regardless  of  whether  all 
needed  services  are  available  under  the  plan) 
has  been  made. 

(B)  an  individualized  plan  of  care  based  on 
such  assessment  is  developed,  and 

(C)  such  services  are  provided  consistent 
with  such  plan  of  care. 

(2)  Lnvolvement  of  individuals.— The  Indi- 
vidualized plan  of  care  under  paragraph 
(1KB)  for  an  Individual  with  disabilities 
shall— 

(A)  be  developed  by  qualified  individuals 
(specified  under  the  State  plan). 

(B)  be  developed  and  implemented  in  close 
consultation  with  the  individual  and  the  in- 
dividual's family. 

(C>  be  approved  by  the  individual  (or  the 
individual's  representative),  and 

(D)  be  reviewed  and  updated  not  less  often 
than  every  6  months. 

(3)  Plan  of  care.— The  plan  of  care  under 
paragraph  (1KB)  shall— 

(A)  specify  which  services  specified  under 
the  individual  plan  will  be  provided  under 
the  State  plan  under  this  subpart. 

(B)  identify  (to  the  extent  possible)  how 
the  Individual  will  be  provided  any  services 
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specified  under  the  plan  of  care  and  not  pro- 
vided under  the  State  plan,  and 

(C)  specify  how  the  provision  of  services  to 
the  individual  under  the  plan  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  provision  of  other  health  care 
services  to  the  individual. 
The  State  shall  make  reasonable  efforts  to 
identify  and  arrange  for  services  described  in 
subparagraph  (B).  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  as  requiring  a  State 
(under  the  State  plan  or  otherwise)  to  pro- 
vide all  the  services  specified  in  such  a  plan. 

(c)  Mandatory  Coverage  of  Personal  As- 
sistance Services.— The  State  plan  shall  in- 
clude, in  the  array  of  services  made  available 
to  each  category  of  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities, both  agency-administered  and 
consumer-directed  personal  assistance  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  subsection  (g)). 

(d)  Additional  Services.— 

(1)  Types  of  services.— Subject  to  sub- 
section (e).  services  available  under  a  State 
plan  under  this  subpart  shall  include  any  (or 
all)  of  the  following: 

(A)  Case  management. 

(B)  Homemaker  and  chore  assistance. 

(C)  Home  modifications. 

(D)  Respite  services. 

(E)  Assistive  devices. 

(F)  Adult  day  services. 

(G)  Habllltation  and  rehabilitation. 
(H)  Supported  employment. 

(1)  Home  health  services. 

(J)  Any  other  care  or  assistive  services  (ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary)  that  the  State  de- 
termines will  help  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities to  remain  in  their  homes  and  commu- 
nities. tgL 

(2)  Criteria  for  SB^fccnoN  of  services.— 
The  State  plan  shall  specify— 

(A)  the  methods  and  standards  used  to  se- 
lect the  types,  and  the  amount,  duration, 
and  scope,  of  services  to  be  covered  under  the 
plan  and  to  be  available  to  each  category  of 
individuals  with  disabilities,  and 

(B)  how  the  types,  and  the  amount,  dura- 
tion, and  scope,  of  services  specified  meet 
the  needs  of  individuals  within  each  of  the  4 
categories  of  individuals  with  disabilities. 

(e)  Exclusions  and  LiMiTA"noNS.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  State  plan  may  not  pro- 
vide for  coverage  of— 

(A)  room  and  board, 

(B)  services  furnished  in  a  hospital,  nurs- 
ing facility,  intermediate  care  facility  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  or  other  institutional 
setting  specified  by  the  Secretair. 

(C)  items  and  services  to  the  extent  cov- 
erage is  provided  for  the  individual  under  a 
health  plan  or  the  medicare  program. 

(2)  Taking  into  account  informal  care.— 
A  State  plan  may  take  into  account,  in  de- 
termining the  amount  and  array  of  services 
made  available  to  covered  individuals  with 
disability,  the  availability  of  informal  care. 

(0  Payment  for  Services.— a  State  plan 
may  provide  for  the  use  of— 

(1)  vouchers. 

(2)  cash  payments  directly  to  individuals 
with  disabilities, 

(3)  capitation  payments  to  health  plans. 
and 

(4)  payment  to  providers, 
to  pay  for  covered  services. 

(g)  Personal  Assistance  Services.— 
(1)  In  general.- In  this  section,  the  term 
"personal  assistance  services"  means  those 
services  specified  under  the  State  plan  as 
personal  assistance  services  and  shall  in- 
clude at  least  hands-on  and  standby  assist- 
ance, supervision,  and  cueing  with  activities 
of  daily  living,  whether  agency-administered 
or  consumer-directed  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (2)). 


(2)  Consumer-directed;  agency-adminis- 
tered.— In  this  part: 

(A)  The  term  "consumer-directed""  means, 
with  reference  to  personal  assistance  serv- 
ices or  the  provider  of  such  services,  services 
that  are  provided  by  an  individual  who  is  se- 
lected and  managed  (and.  at  the  individual's 
option,  trained)  by  the  individual  receiving 
the  services. 

(B)  The  term  "agency-administered" 
means,  with  respect  to  such  services,  serv- 
ices that  are  not  consumer-directed. 

SEC.  2105.  COST  SHARING. 

(a)  No  OR  Nominal  Cost  Sharing  for 
Poorest.— The  State  plan  may  not  impose 
any  cost  sharing  (other  than  nominal  cost 
sharing)  for  individuals  with  income  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (c))  less  than  150 
percent  of  the  poverty  level  (as  defined  in 
section  1902(25))  applicable  to  a  family  of  the 
size  involved. 

(b)  Sliding  Scale  for  Remainder.— The 
State  plan  shall  impose  cost  sharing  in  the 
form  of  coinsurance  (based  on  the  amount 
paid  under  the  State  plan  for  a  service) — 

(1)  at  a  rate  of  10  percent  for  individuals 
with  disabilities  with  income  not  less  than 
150  percent,  and  less  than  250  percent,  of  the 
poverty  level  applicable  to  a  family  of  the 
size  involved; 

(2)  at  a  rate  of  25  percent  for  such  individ- 
uals with  income  not  less  than  250  percent, 
and  less  than  400  percent,  of  the  poverty 
level  applicable  to  a  family  of  the  size  in- 
volved; and 

(3)  at  a  rate  of  40  percent  for  such  Individ- 
uals with  income  equal  to  at  least  400  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level  applicable  to  a  fam- 
ily of  the  size  involved. 

(c)  Determination  of  Income  for  Pur- 
poses of  Cost  Sharing.— The  State  plan 
shall  specify  the  process  to  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  income  of  an  individual  with  dis- 
abilities for  purposes  of  this  section.  Such 
process  shall  be  consistent  with  standards 
specified  by  the  Secretary. 

SEC.     2106.     QUALITY     ASSURANCE     AND     SAFE- 
GUARDS. 

(a)  Quality  Assurance.— The  State  plan 
shall  specify  how  the  State  will  ensure  and 
monitor  the  quality  of  services,  including- 

(1)  safeguarding  the  health  and  safety  of 
individuals  with  disabilities, 

(2)  the  minimum  standards  for  agency  pro- 
viders and  how  such  standards  will  be  en- 
forced. 

(3)  the  minimum  competency  requirements 
for  agency  provider  employees  wUo  provide 
direct  services  under  this  subpart  and  how 
the  competency  of  such  employees  will  be 
enforced. 

(4)  obtaining  meaningful  consumer  input, 
including  consumer  surveys  that  measure 
the  extent  to  which  participants  receive  the 
services  described  in  the  plan  of  care  and 
participant  satisfaction  with  such  services. 

(5)  participation  in  quality  assurance  ac- 
tivities, and 

(6)  specifying  the  role  of  the  long-term 
care  ombudsman  (under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965)  and  the  Protection  and  Advocacy 
Agency  (under  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act)  in  as- 
suring quality  of  services  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  individuals  with  disabilities. 

(b)  Safeguards.— 

(1)  Confidentiality.— The  State  plan  shall 
provide  safeguards  which  restrict  the  use  or 
disclosure  of  information  concerning  appli- 
cants and  beneficiaries  to  purposes  directly 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
plan  (including  performance  reviews  under 
section  2602). 

(2)  Safeguards  against  abuse.— The  State 
plans  shall  provide  safeguards  against  phys- 


ical, emotional,  or  financial  abuse  or  exploi- 
tation (specifically  including  appropriate 
safeguards  in  cases  where  payment  for  pro- 
gram benefits  is  made  by  cash  payments  or 
vouchers  griven  directly  to  individuals  with 
disabilities). 

SEC.  2107.  ADVISORY  GROUPS. 

(a)  Federal  Advisory  Group.— 

(1)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  an  advisory  group,  to  advise  the 
Secretary  and  States  on  all  aspects  of  the 
program  under  this  subpart. 

(2)  Composition.— The  group  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Individuals  with  disabilities  and 
their  representatives,  providers.  Federal  and 
State  officials,  and  local  community  imple- 
menting agencies  and  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers shall  be  individuals  with  disabilities  and 
their  representatives. 

(b)  State  advisory  Groups — 

(1)  In  general —Each  State  plan  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  advisory  group  to  advise  the  State  on 
all  aspects  of  the  State  plan  under  this  sub- 
part. 

(2)  Composition —Members  of  each  advi- 
sory group  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor (or  other  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State)  and  shall  include  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities and  their  representatives,  providers. 
State  officials,  and  local  community  imple- 
menting agencies  and  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers shall  be  individuals  with  disabilities  and 
their  representatives. 

(3)  Selection  of  members— Each  State 
shall  establish  a  process  whereby  all  resi- 
dents of  the  State,  including  individuals 
with  disabilities  and  their  representatives, 
shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  nominate 
members  to  the  advisory  group. 

(4)  Particular  concerns.— Each  advisory 
group  shall — 

(A)  before  the  State  plan  is  developed,  ad- 
vise the  State  on  guiding  principles  and  val- 
ues, policy  directions,  and  specific  compo- 
nents of  the  plan, 

(B)  meet  regularly  with  State  officials  in- 
volved in  developing  the  plan,  during  the  de- 
velopment phase,  to  review  and  comment  on 
all  aspects  of  the  plan, 

(C)  participate  in  the  public  hearings  to 
help  assure  that  public  comments  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  extent  practicable, 

(D)  document  any  differences  between  the 
group's  recommendations  and  the  plan, 

(E)  document  specifically  the  degree  to 
which  the  plan  is  consumer-directed,  and 

(F)  meet  regularly  with  officials  of  the  des- 
ignated State  agency  (or  agencies)  to  provide 
advice  on  all  aspects  of  Implementation  and 
evaluation  of  the  plan. 

SEC.  2108.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section 
2102(a)(9)(B)  (relating  to  limitation  on  pay- 
ment for  administrative  costs),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  to  each  State  with  a  plan 
approved  under  this  subpart,  for  each  quar- 
ter, from  its  allotment  under  section  21()9(b), 
an  amount  equal  to— 

(1)  the  Federal  matching  percentage  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b))  of  amount  dem- 
onstrated by  State  claims  to  have  been  ex- 
pended during  the  quarter  for  home  and  com- 
munity-based services  under  the  plan  for  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities;  plus 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  90  percent  of 
amount  expended  during  the  quarter  under 
the  plan  for  activities  (including  preliminary 
screening)  relating  to  determination  of  eligi- 
bility and  performance  of  needs  assessment: 
plus 

(3)  an  amount  equal  to  90  percent  (or,  be- 
ginning with  quarters  in  fiscal  year  2003,  75 
percent)  of  the  amount  expended  during  the 
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quarter  for  the  design,  development,  and  In- 
stallation of  mechanical  claims  processing 
systems  and  for  Information  retrieval;  plus 

(4)  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amounts  expended  during  the 
quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State  plan. 

(b)  FEDEitA-L  Matching  Percentage. — 

(1)  In  general.— In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"Federal  matching  percentage"  means,  with 
respect  to  a  State,  the  reference  percentage 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  increased  by  28  per- 
centage points,  except  that  the  Federal 
matching  percentage  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  75  percent  or  more  than  95  percent. 

(2)  Reference  percentage.— 

(A)  In  general.- The  reference  percentage 
specified  in  this  paragraph  is  100  percent  less 
the  State  percentage  specified  in  subpara- 
erraph  (B).  except  that^ 

(i)  the  percentage  under  this  paragraph 
shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  50  percent  or 
more  than  83  percent,  and 

(ii)  the  percentage  for  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  American  Samoa  shall  be  50  per- 
cent. 

(B)  State  percentage —The  State  per- 
centage specified  In  this  subparagraph  is 
that  percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  45  percent  as  the  square  of  the  per  capita 
income  of  such  State  bears  to  the  square  of 
the  per  capita  income  of  the  continental 
United  SUtes  (including  Alaska)  and  Hawaii. 

(c)  Payments  on  Estimates  with  Retro- 
spective ADJUSTMENTS —The  method  of 
computing  and  making  payments  under  this 
section  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter,  estimate  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to  the  State  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  quarter,  based  on  a  report  filed  by  the 
State  containing  its  estimate  of  the  total 
sum  to  be  expended  in  such  quarter,  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary. 

(2)  From  the  allotment  available  therefore, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  amount  so  esti- 
mated, reduced  or  increased,  as  the  case  may 
be.  by  any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted 
under  this  section)  by  which  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be 
paid  the  State  for  any  prior  period  under  this 
section  was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  paid. 

(d)  APPLICATION  OF  Rules  Regarding  Limi- 
tations ON  Provider-Related  Donations 
AND  Health  Care  Related  Taxes —The  pro- 
visions of  section  1903<w)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  shall  apply  to  payments  to  States 
under  this  section  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  apply  to  payments  to  States  under  sec- 
tion 1903(a)  of  such  Act  . 

SEC.    JI09.    TOTAL    FEDERAL    BUDGET;    ALLOT- 
MENTS TO  ST  ATEa 

(a)  Total  Federal  Budget — 

(1)  Fiscal  years  1996  through  2003— For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  total  Federal 
budget  for  State  plans  under  this  subpart  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1996  through  2003  is  the 
following: 

(A)  For  fiscal  year  1996.  4.5  billion. 

(B)  For  fiscal  year  1997.  7  8  billion 

(C)  For  fiscal  year  1998.  11.0  billion. 

(D)  For  fiscal  year  1999.  14.7  billion. 

(E)  For  fiscal  year  2000.  18.7  billion.  [S56  to 

aooo] 

(F)  For  nscal  year  2001.  26.7  billion.  [48-56 
for  out  years] 

(G)  For  fiscal  year  2002.  35.5  billion. 
(H)  For  fiscal  year  2003.  38.3  billion 

(2)  Subsequent  hscal  years— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart,  the  total  Federal  budg- 
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et  for  State  plans  under  this  subpart  for  each 
fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  2003  is  the  total 
Federal  budget  under  this  subsection  for  the 
preceding  flttcal  year  multiplied  by— 

(A)  a  factor  (described  in  paragraph  (3»  re- 
flecting the  change  in  the  CPI  for  the  fiscal 
year,  and 

(B>  a  factor  (described  in  paragraph  (4))  re- 
flecting the  change  in  the  number  of  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(3)  CPI  INCREASE  FACTOR.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)(A).  the  factor  described  in  this 
paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  ratio  of— 

(A)  the  annual  average  index  of  the 
consumer  price  index  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  to— 

(B)  such  index,  as  so  measured,  for  the  sec- 
ond preceding  fiscal  year. 

(4)  Disabled  population  factor.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2)(B),  the  factor  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  is 
100  percent  plus  (or  minus)  the  percentage 
increase  (or  decrease)  change  in  the  disabled 
population  of  the  United  States  (as  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  the  most  recent  update 
under  subsection  (b)<3)<D). 

[revtew  I  (5)  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  DUE  TO  MED- 
ICAID offsets.- 

(A)  In  general.— Each  participating  State 
must  provide  the  Secretary  with  information 
concerning  offsets  and  reductions  in  the 
medicaid  program  resulting  from  home  and 
community-based  services  provided  under 
this  title,  that  would  have  been  paid  for 
under  the  State  medicaid  plan  but  for  the 
provision  of  similar  services  under  the  pro- 
gram under  this  title. 

(B)  Reports  —Each  State  with  a  program 
under  this  title  shall  submit  such  reports  to 
the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
in  order  to  monitor  compliance  with  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(C)  Compliance— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
view such  reports.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
crease the  total  Federal  budget  for  State 
plans  under  subsection  (axl)  by  the  amount 
of  any  reduction  in  Federal  expenditures  for 
medical  assistance  under  the  State  medicaid 
plan  for  home  and  community  based  serv- 
ices. 

(D)  No  DUPLICATE  PAYMENT.— No  paymet 
may  be  made  to  a  State  under  this  section 
for  any  services  to  the  extent  that  the  State 
received  payment  for  such  services  under 
section  1903<a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(b)  Allotments  to  States — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  allot 
to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 
that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget  for  the  fiscal  year  (specified 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)) 
as  the  State  allotment  factor  (under  para- 
graph (2)  for  the  Slate  for  the  fiscal  year) 
bears  to  the  sum  of  such  factors  for  all 
States  for  that  fiscal  year. 

(2)  State  allotment  factor.— 

(A)  In  general —For  each  State  for  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  compute  a 
State  allotment  factor  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

(1)  the  base  allotment  factor  (specified  in 
subparagraph  (B)).  and 

(ii)  the  low  income  allotment  factor  (speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (O). 
for  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(B)  Base  allotment  factor.— The  base  al- 
lotment factor,  specified  In  this  subpara- 
graph, for  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  following: 

(I)  Number  of  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities.—The  number  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities in  the  State  (determined  under 
pareigraph  (3))  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(II)  80  PERCENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PER  CAPITA 

BUDGET.— 80  percent  of  the  national  average 
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per  capita  budget  amount  (determined  under 
paragraph  (4))  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(iii)  Wage  adjustment  factor— The  wage 
adjustment  factor  (determined  under  para- 
graph (5))  for  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(iv)  Federal  matching  rate —The  Federal 
matching  rate  (determined  under  section 
2108(b))  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(C>  Low  income  allotment  factor.— The 
low  income  allotment  factor.  speclTied  in 
this  subparagraph,  for  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  following: 

(i)  Number  of  individuals  with  disabil- 
mES.— The  number  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities in  the  State  (determined  under 
paragraph  (3))  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(11)  10  PERCENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PER  CAPITA 

BUDGET —10  percent  of  the  national  average 
per  capita  budget  amount  (determined  under 
paragraph  (4))  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(iii)  Wage  adjustment  factor.— The  wage 
adjustment  factor  (determined  under  para- 
graph (5))  for  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(Iv)  Federal  matching  rate.— The  Federal 
matching  rate  (determined  under  section 
2108(b))  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(V)  Low  INCOME  ii<DEX  — The  low  Income 
index  (determined  under  paragraph  (6))  for 
the  State  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Number  of  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities,—The  number  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities in  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
determined  as  follows: 

(A)  Base— The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  number  of  Individuals  in  the  State  by 
age.  sex.  and  Income  category,  based  on  the 
1990  decennial  census,  adjusted  (as  appro- 
priate) by  the  March  1994  current  population 
survey. 

(B)  DISABILITY  prevalence  LEVEL  BY  POPU- 
LATION CATEGORY —The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine, for  each  such  age.  sex.  and  income 
category,  the  national  average  proportion  of 
the  population  of  such  category  that  rep- 
resents Individuals  with  disabilities.  The 
Secretary  may  conduct  periodic  surveys  In 
order  to  determine  such  proportions. 

(C)  Base  disabled  population  in  a 
State.— The  number  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities in  a  State  in  1994  Is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  products,  for  such  each  age,  sex, 
and  income  category,  of— 

(1)  the  population  of  individuals  in  the 
State  in  the  category  (determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)),  and 

(ID  the  national  average  proportion  for 
such  category  (determined  under  subpara- 
graph (B)). 

(D)  Update. — The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  number  of  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities in  a  State  in  a  fiscal  year  equal  to  the 
number  determined  under  subparagraph  (C) 
for  the  State  Increased  (or  decreased)  by  the 
percentage  increase  (or  decrease)  In  the  dis- 
abled population  of  the  State  as  determined 
under  the  current  population  survey  from 
1994  to  the  year  before  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved. 

(4)  National  per  capita  budget  amount,— 
The  national  average  per  capita  budget 
amount,  for  a  fiscal  year,  is— 

(A)  the  total  Federal  budget  specified 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal  year;  di- 
vided by 

(B)  the  sum.  for  the  fiscal  year,  of  the 
numbers  of  Individuals  with  disabilities  (de- 
termined under  paragraph  (3))  for  all  the 
States  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(5)  Wage  adjustment  factor.— The  wage 
adjustment  factor,  for  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year,  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of — 

(A)  the  average  hourly  wages  for  service 
workers  (other  than  household  or  protective 
services)  in  the  State,  to 
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(B)  the  national  average  hourly  wages  for 
service  workers  (other  than  household  or 
protective  services). 

The  hourly  wages  shall  be  determined  under 
this  paragraph  based  on  data  from  the  most 
recent  decennial  census  for  which  such  data 
are  available. 

(6)  Low  income  index.— The  low  income 
index  for  each  State  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the 
ratio,  determined  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  of — 

(A)  the  percentage  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation that  has  income  below  150  percent  of 
the  poverty  level,  to 

(B)  the  percentage  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  that  has  income  below  150  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level. 

Such  percentages  shall  be  based  on  data  from 
the  most  recent  decennial  census  for  which 
such  data  are  available,  adjusted  by  data 
from  the  most  recent  current  population  sur- 
vey as  determined  appropriate  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  State  entitlement.— This  subpart  con- 
stitutes budget  authority  in  advance  of  ap- 
propriations Acts,  and  represents  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
for  the  payment  to  States  of  amounts  de- 
scribed in  section  2109(a) 

PART  2— MEDICAID  >fLTlSING  HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 
SEC.  2201.  REFERENCE  TO  A.MENDMENTS. 

For  amendments  to  ttn-  riuilicaul  program 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
improvement  nursing  home  benefits  under 
such  program,  see  part  2  of  subtitle  C  of  title 
IV. 

PART  3— PRIVATE  LONG  TERM  CARE 
INSURANCE 
Subpart  A — General  Provisions 
SEC.   2301.    KKDKKAI     KJ-;(,L  Ij^TlON.S.    PRIOR   AP 
PUCATION    OR   CERTAI.N    REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, as  appropriate,  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions as  necessary  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  in  accordance  with  the 
timetable  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Timetable  for  Publication  of  Regu- 
lations.— 

(1)  Federal  register  notice— Within  120 
days  after  the  date  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers are  first  appointed  to  the  Advisory 
Council  pursuant  to  section  2302.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  setting  forth  the  projected  time- 
table for  promulgation  of  regulations  re- 
quired under  this  part.  Such  timetable  shall 
Indicate  which  regulations  are  proposed  to 
be  published  by  the  end  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  years  after  appointment  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council. 

(2)  Final  deadline.— All  regulations  re- 
quired under  this  part  shall  be  published  by 
the  end  of  the  third  year  after  appointment 
of  the  Advisory  Council. 

(c)  Provisions  Effective  without  Regard 
to  Promulgation  of  Regulations — 

(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part,  insurers  shall  be 
required,  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  regardless  of  whether 
final  implementing  regulations  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  to  comply 
with  the  following  provisions  of  this  part: 

(A)  Section  2321(c)  (standard  outline  of 
coverage): 

(B)  Section  2321(d)  (reporting  to  State  in- 
surance commissioners); 

(C)  Section  2322(b)  (preexisting  condition 
exclusions); 

(D)  Section  2322(c)  (limiting  conditions  on 
benefits); 
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(E)  Section  2322(d)  (inflation  protection); 

(F)  Section  2324  (sales  practices); 

(G)  Section  2325  (continuation,  renewal,  re- 
placement, conversion,  and  cancellation  of 
policies);  and 

(H)  Section  2326  (payment  of  benefits). 

(2)  Interim  requirements.— Before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  applicable  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  implementing  re- 
quirements of  this  part  as  specified  below, 
such  requirements  will  be  considered  to  be 
met — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  section  2321(c)  (requiring 
a  standard  outline  of  coverage),  if  the  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  6.G.(2)  of  the  NAIC 
Model  Act  and  of  section  24  of  the  NAIC 
Model  Regrulation; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  section  2321(d)  (requiring 
reporting  to  the  State  insurance  commis- 
sioner), if  the  insurer  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  14  of  the  NAIC  Model  Regu- 
lation; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  section  2322(c)(1)  (general 
requirements  concerning  limiting  conditions 
on  benefits),  if  such  policy  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  6.D.  of  the  NAIC  Model 
Act; 

(D)  in  the  case  of  section  2322(c)(2)  (limit- 
ing conditions  on  home  health  care  or  com- 
munity-based services)  if  such  policy  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  11  of  the  NAIC 
Model  Regulations; 

(E)  in  the  case  of  section  2322(d)  (concern- 
ing inflation  protection),  if  the  Insurer 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  12  of  the 
NAIC  Model  Regulation; 

(F)  in  the  case  of  section  2324(b)  (concern- 
ing applications  for  the  purchase  of  insur- 
ance), if  the  insurer  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  10  of  the  NAIC  Model  Regulation; 

(G)  in  the  case  of  section  2324(d)  (concern- 
ing compensation  for  the  sale  of  policies),  if 
the  insurer  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
optional  regulation  entitled  "Permitted 
Compensation  Arrangements"  included  in 
the  NAIC  Model  Regulation; 

(H)  in  the  case  of  section  2324(g)  (concern- 
ing sales  through  employers  or  membership 
organizations),  if  the  insurer  and  the  mem- 
bership organization  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  21. C.  of  the  NAIC  Model  Regula- 
tion; 

(I)  in  the  case  of  section  2324(h)  (concern- 
ing interstate  sales  of  group  policies),  if  the 
insurer  and  the  policy  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  5  of  the  NAIC  Model  Act; 
and 

(J)  in  the  case  of  section  2325(0  (concerning 
continuation,  renewal,  replacement,  and 
conversion  of  policies),  if  the  insurer  and  the 
policy  meet  the  requirements  of  section  7  of 
the  NAIC  Model  Regulation. 

SEC.  2302.  NATIONAL  LONG-TERM  CARE  INSUR- 
ANCE ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 

(a)  Appointment —The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  board  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Advi- 
sory Council. 

(b)  Composition.— 

(1)  Number  and  qualifications  of  mem- 
bers.—The  Advisory  Council  shall  consist  of 
5  members,  each  of  whom  has  substantial  ex- 
pertise in  matters  relating  to  the  provision 
and  regulation  of  long-term  care  insurance. 
At  least  one  member  shall  have  experience 
as  a  State  insurance  commissioner  or  legis- 
lator with  expertise  in  policy  development 
with  respect  to.  and  regulation  of.  long-term 
care  insurance. 

(2)  Terms  of  Office.— 

(A)  In  general.— Ebccept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  office  of  5  years. 
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(B)  INITLAL  members.— Of  the  initial  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  one  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  5  years,  one  for  4  years,  one  for 
3  years,  one  for  2  years,  and  one  for  1  year. 

(C)  Two-term  limit.— No  member  shall  be 
eligible  to  serve  in  excess  of  two  consecutive 
terms,  but  may  continue  to  serve  until  such 
member's  successor  is  appointed. 

(3)  Vacancies.— Any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  such  member's  prede- 
cessor shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term, 

(4)  Removal,— No  member  may  be  removed 
during  the  member's  term  of  office  except 
for  just  and  sufficient  cause. 

(c)  Chairperson.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point a  Chairperson  from  among  the  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  Compensation.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3),  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  specified  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Travel.— Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3),  members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses (including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence) as  authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

(3)  Restriction.— A  member  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council  may  not  be  compensated  under 
this  section  if  the  member  is  receiving  com- 
pensation or  travel  expenses  from  another 
source  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council. 

(e)  Meetings.— The  Advisory  Council  shall 
meet  not  less  often  than  2  times  a  year  at 
the  direction  of  the  Chairperson. 

(f)  STAFF  AND  Support — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Advisory  Council 
shall  have  a  salaried  executive  director  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairperson,  and  staff  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  director  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chairperson. 

(2)  Federal  entities.- The  head  of  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  shall  make 
available  to  the  Advisory  Council  such  infor- 
mation and  other  assistance  as  it  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

(g)  General  Responsibilities.- The  Advi- 
sory Council  shall— 

(1)  provide  advice,  recommendations,  and 
assistance  to  the  Secretary  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  long-term  care  insurance  as  specified 
in  this  part  and  as  otherwise  required  by  the 
Secretary; 

(2)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation relating  to  long-term  care  insurance 
in  order  to  increase  the  understanding  of  in- 
surers, providers,  consumers,  and  regulatory 
bodies  of  the  issues  relating  to,  and  to  facili- 
tate improvements  in,  such  Insurance; 

(3)  develop  for  the  Secretary's  consider- 
ation proposed  models,  standards,  require- 
ments, and  procedures  relating  to  long-term 
care  insurance,  as  appropriate,  with  respect 
to  the  content  and  format  of  insurance  poli- 
cies, agent  and  insurer  practices  concerning 
the  sale  and  servicing  of  such  policies,  and 
regulatory  activities;  and 

(4)  monitor  the  development  of  the  long- 
term  care  insurance  market  (including  poli- 
cies, marketing  practices,  pricing,  eligibility 
and  benefit  preconditions,  and  claims  pay- 
ment procedures)  and  advise  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  need  for  regulatory  changes. 
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(h)  Specific  Matters  for  Consider- 
ation—The  Advtsory  Council  ahall  consider, 
and  provide  views  and  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  concerning-,  the  following  mat- 
ters relating  to  long-term  care  insurance: 

(1)  Uniform  terms.  DEFismoNS.  and  for- 
mats—The  Advisory  Council  shall  develop 
and  propose  to  the  Secretary  uniform  termi- 
nology, definitions,  and  formats  for  use  in 
long-term  care  insurance  policies. 

(2)  Standard  outline  of  coverage —The 
Advisory  Council  shall  develop  and  propose 
to  the  Secretary  a  standard  format  for  use 
by  all  insurers  offering  long-term  care  poli- 
cies for  the  outline  of  coverage  required  pur- 
suant to  section  2321(c). 

(3)  Premiums — 

(A)  Consideration  of  federal  require- 
ments.—The  Advisory  Council  shall  con- 
sider, and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  concerning— 

(i)  whether  Federal  standards  should  be  es- 
tablished governing  the  amounts  of  and  rates 
of  increase  in  premiums  in  long-term  care 
policies,  and 

(ii)  if  so.  what  factors  should  be  taken  into 
account  (and  whether  such  factors  should  in- 
clude the  age  of  the  insured,  actuarial  infor- 
mation, cost  of  care,  lapse  rates,  financial 
reserve  requirements,  insurer  solvency,  and 
tax  treatment  of  premiums,  and  benefits. 

(4)  Upgrades  of  coverage.— The  Advisory 
Council  shall  consider,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  concerning, 
whether  Federal  standards  are  needed  gov- 
erning the  terms  and  conditions  insurers 
may  place  on  insured  individuals'  eligibility 
to  obtain  improved  coverage  (including  any 
restrictions  considered  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  premium  increases,  agent  commis- 
sions, medical  underwriting,  and  age  rating). 

(5)  Threshold  conditions  for  payment  of 
benefits.— The  Advisory  Council  shall— 

(A)  consider,  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  concerning,  the  advisability 
of  establishing  standardized  sets  of  threshold 
conditions  (based  on  degrees  of  functional  or 
cognitive  impairment  or  on  other  condi- 
tions) for  payment  of  covered  benefits: 

(B)  to  the  extent  found  appropriate,  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  specific  sets  of 
threshold  conditions  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose: 

(C)  develop  and  propose  to  the  Secretary, 
with  respect  to  assessments  of  insured  indi- 
viduals' levels  of  need  for  purposes  of  receipt 
of  covered  benefits — 

(i)  professional  qualification  standards  ap- 
plicable to  individuals  making  such  deter- 
minations: and 

(11)  uniform  procedures  and  formats  for  use 
in  performing  and  documenting  such  assess- 
ments. 

(6)  Dispute  resolution —The  Advisory 
Council  shall  consider,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  concerning, 
procedures  that  insurers  and  States  should 
be  required  to  implement  to  afford  insured 
individuals  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  dis- 
pute denial  of  benefits  under  a  long-term 
care  insurance  policy. 

(7)  Sales  and  servicing  of  poucies  — The 
Advisory  Council  shall  consider,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing— 

(A)  training  and  certification  to  be  re- 
quired of  agents  involved  in  selling  or  servic- 
ing long-term  care  insurance  policies: 

(B)  appropriate  limits  on  commissions  or 
other  compensation  paid  to  agents  for  the 
sale  or  servicing  of  such  policies: 

(C)  sales  practices  that  should  be  prohib- 
ited or  limited  with  respect  to  such  policies 
(including  any  financial  limits  that  should 


be  applied  concerning  the  individuals  to 
whom  such  policies  may  be  sold):  and 

(D)  appropriate  standards  and  require- 
ments with  respect  to  sales  of  such  policies 
by  or  through  employers  and  other  entities, 
to  employees,  members,  or  affiliates  of  such 
entities. 

(8)  Continuing  care  retirement  commu- 
nities.—The  Advisory  Council  shall  consider, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
concerning,  the  extent  to  which  the  long- 
term  care  insurance  aspects  of  continuing 
care  retirement  community  arrangements 
should  be  subject  to  regulation  under  this 
part  (and  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  consider 
such  recommendations  and  promulgate  ap- 
propriate regrulations). 

(i)  Activities.- In  order  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  part,  the  Advisory 
Council  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  consult  individuals  and  public  and  pri- 
vate entities  with  experience  and  expertise 
in  matters  relating  to  long-term  care  insur- 
ance (and  shall  consult  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners): 

(2)  conduct  meetings  and  hold  hearings; 

(3)  conduct  research  (either  directly  or 
under  grant  or  contract): 

(4)  collect,  analyze,  publish,  and  dissemi- 
nate data  and  information  (either  directly  or 
under  grant  or  contract):  and 

(5)  develop  model  formats  and  procedures 
for  insurance  policies  and  marketing  mate- 
rials: and  develop  proposed  standards,  rules, 
and  procedures  for  regulatory  programs. 

(j)  Authorization  of  approprwtions.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for 
activities  of  the  Advisory  Council,  $1,5(X>.0(X) 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  and  $2.000. 0(X)  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  taOS.  RELATION  TO  STATE  LAW. 

Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  as 
preventing  a  State  from  applying  standards 
that  provide  greater  protection  to  insured 
individuals  under  long-term  care  Insurance 
policies  than  the  standards  promulgated 
under  this  part,  except  that  such  State 
standards  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  any 
of  the  requirements  of  this  part  or  of  regula- 
tions hereunder. 

SEC.  S304.  DEFINrnONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  part: 

(1)  Acnvrrv  of  daily  living.- The  term 
"activity  of  daily  living"  means  any  of  the 
following:  eating,  toileting,  dressing,  bath- 
ing, and  transferring  in  and  out  of  bed. 

(2)  Adult  day  care.— The  term  "adult  day 
care"  means  a  program  providing  social  and 
health-related  services  during  the  day  to  six 
or  more  adults  with  disabilities  (or  such 
smaller  number  as  the  Secretary  may  speci- 
fy in  regulations)  in  a  community  group  set- 
ting outside  the  home. 

(3)  Advisory  council.— The  term  'Advi- 
sory Council"  means  the  National  Long- 
Term  Care  Insurance  Advisory  Council  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  2302. 

(4)  Certificate.— The  term  "certificate" 
means  a  document  issued  to  an  individual  as 
evidence  of  such  individual's  coverage  under 
a  group  insurance  policy. 

(5)  Continuing  care  retirement  commu- 
nity.—The  term  "continuing  care  retirement 
community"  means  a  residential  community 
operated  by  a  private  entity  that  enters  into 
contractual  agreements  with  residents  under 
which  such  entity  guarantees,  in  consider- 
ation for  residents'  purchase  of  or  periodic 
payment  for  membership  in  the  community, 
to  provide  for  such  residents'  future  long- 
term  care  needs. 

(6)  Designated  representative.— The 
term  "designated  representative"  means  the 


person  designated  by  an  insured  individual 
(or.  if  such  individual  is  incapacitated,  pur- 
suant to  an  appropriate  administrative  or  ju- 
dicial procedure)  to  communicate  with  the 
insurer  on  behalf  of  such  individual  in  the 
event  of  such  individual's  incapacitation. 

(7)  Home  health  care.— The  term  "home 
health  care"  means  medical  and  nonmedical 
services  including  such  services  as  home- 
maker  services,  assistance  with  activities  of 
daily  living,  and  respite  care  provided  to  in- 
dividuals in  their  residences. 

(8)  Insured  individual.— The  term  "in- 
sured individual"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
long-term  care  insurance  policy,  any  individ- 
ual who  has  coverage  of  benefits  under  such 
policy. 

(9)  Insurer.— The  term  "Insurer"  means 
any  person  that  offers  or  sells  an  individual 
or  group  long-term  care  insurance  policy 
under  which  such  person  is  at  risk  for  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  benefits  under  the  policy, 
and  includes  any  agent  of  such  person. 

(10)  Long-term  care  insurance  policy.— 
The  term  "long-term  care  insurance  policy" 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
4  of  the  NAIC  Model  Act.  except  that  the  last 
sentence  of  such  section  shall  not  apply. 

(11)  NAIC  model  act— The  term  "NAIC 
Model  Act"  means  the  Long-Term  Care  In- 
surance Model  Act  published  by  the  NAIC,  as 
annended  through  January  1993. 

(12)  NAIC  model  regulation.— The  term 
"NAIC  Model  Regulation"  means  the  Long- 
Term  Care  Insurance  Model  Regulation  pub- 
lished by  the  NAIC,  as  amended  through  Jan- 
uary 1993. 

(13)  Nursing  facility.— The  term  "nursing 
facility"  means  a  facility  licensed  by  the 
State  to  provide  to  residents— 

(A)  skilled  nursing  care  and  related  serv- 
ices for  residents  who  require  medical  or 
nursing  care: 

(B)  rehabilitation  services  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  injured,  disabled,  or  sick  individ- 
uals, or 

(C)  on  a  regular  basis,  health-related  care 
and  services  to  individuals  who  because  of 
their  mental  or  physical  condition  require 
care  and  services  (above  the  level  of  room 
and  board)  which  can  be  made  available  to 
them  only  through  institutional  facilities. 

(14)  Policyholder— The  term  "policy- 
holder" means  the  entity  which  is  the  holder 
of  record  of  a  group  long-term  care  insurance 
policy. 

(15)  Residential  care  facility —The  term 
"residential  care  facility"  means  a  facility 
(including  a  nursing  facility)  that— 

(A)  provides  to  residents  medical  or  per- 
sonal care  services  (Including  at  a  minimum 
assistance  with  activities  of  daily  living)  In 
a  setting  other  than  an  individual  or  single- 
family  home,  and 

(B)  does  not  provide  services  of  a  higher 
level  than  can  be  provided  by  a  nursing  facil- 
ity. 

(16)  Respite  care— The  term  "respite 
care"  means  the  temporary  provision  of  care 
(including  assistance  with  activities  of  daily 
living)  to  an  individual,  in  the  individual's 
home  or  another  setting  in  the  community, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  such  individual's 
unpaid  caregiver  a  respite  from  the  respon- 
sibilities of  such  care. 

(17)  State  insurance  commissioner.— The 
term  "State  insurance  commissioner"  means 
the  State  official  bearing  such  title,  or.  in 
the  case  of  a  jurisdiction  where  such  title  Is 
not  used,  the  State  official  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  regulation  of  insurance. 
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Subpart  B — Federal  Standards  and 
Requirements 

SEC.  2321.  REQUUIE.M£.NTS  TO  KAHl.ITATf:  UN- 
DERSTANDING AND  CO.MPARISON  OF 
BENEFITS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sidering (where  appropriate)  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  designed  to  standardize  for- 
mats and  terminology  used  in  long-term  care 
insurance  policies,  to  require  insurers  to  pro- 
vide to  customers  and  beneficiaries  informa- 
tion on  the  range  of  public  and  private  long- 
term  care  coverage  available,  and  to  estab- 
lish such  other  requirements  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  promote  consumer  understand- 
ing and  facilitate  comparison  of  benefits, 
which  shall  include  at  a  minimum  the  re- 
quirements specified  in  this  section. 

(b)  Uniform  Terms.  Definitions,  and  For- 
mats.—Insurers  shall  be  required  to  use,  in 
long-term  care  insurance  policies,  uniform 
terminology,  definitions  of  terms,  and  for- 
mats, in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  after  considering 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

(c)  Standard  Outline  of  coverage — 

(1)  In  general.— Insurers  shall  be  required 
to  develop  for  each  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  offered  or  sold,  to  include  as  a  part  of 
each  such  policy,  and  to  make  available  to 
each  potential  purchaser  and  furnish  to  each 
insured  individual  and  policyholder,  an  out- 
line of  coverage  under  such  policy  that — 

(A)  includes  the  elements  specified  in  para- 
graph (2), 

(B)  is  In  a  uniform  format  (as  prescribed  by 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  recommendations 
by  the  Advisory  Council), 

(C)  accurately  and  clearly  reflects  the  con- 
tents of  the  policy,  and 

(D)  is  updated  periodically  on  such  time- 
table as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary 
(or  more  frequently  as  necessary  to  reflect 
significant  changes  in  outlined  information). 

(2)  Contents  of  outline. — The  outline  of 
coverage  for  each  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  shall  include  at  least  the  following: 

(A)  Benefits.— A  description  of— 

(i)  the  principal  benefits  covered,  including 
the  extent  of— 

(I)  benefits  for  services  furnished  in  resi- 
dential care  facilities,  and 

(II)  other  benefits, 

(ii)  the  principal  exclusions  from  and  limi- 
tations on  coverage, 

(iii)  the  terms  and  conditions,  if  any,  upon 
which  the  insured  individual  may  obtain  up- 
graded benefits,  and 

(iv)  the  threshold  conditions  for  entitle- 
ment to  receive  benefits. 

(B)  CoN^nNUATioN.  renewal,  and  conver- 
sion.—a  statement  of  the  terms  under  which 
a  policy  may  be — 

(i)  returned  (and  premium  refunded)  during 

an  initial  examination  period, 
(ii)  continued  in  force  or  renewed, 
(iii)  converted  to  an  individual  policy  (in 

the  case  of  coverage  under  a  group  policy). 

(C)  Cancellation.— A  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  policy  may  be  termi- 
nated, and  the  refund  or  nonforfeitures  bene- 
fits (if  any)  applicable  in  each  such  cir- 
cumstance, including— 

(1)  death  of  the  insured  individual, 
(ii)  nonpayment  of  premiums, 
(Hi)  election  by  the  insured  individual  not 
to  renew, 
(iv)  any  other  circumstance. 

(D)  Premium.— a  statement  of— 

(i)  the  total  annual  premium,  and  the  por- 
tion of  such  premium  attributable  to  each 
covered  benefit. 

(ii)  any  reservation  by  the  insurer  of  a 
right  to  change  premiums. 
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(iii)  any  limit  on  annual  premium  In- 
creases. 

(iv)  any  expected  premium  increases  asso- 
ciated with  automatic  or  optional  benefit  in- 
creases (including  inflation  protection),  and 

(v)  any  circumstances  under  which  pay- 
ment of  premium  is  waived. 

(E)  Declaration  concerning  summary.— A 
statement,  in  bold  face  type  on  the  face  of 
the  document  in  language  understandable  to 
the  average  individual,  that  the  outline  of 
coverage  is  a  summary  only,  not  a  contract 
of  insurance,  and  that  the  policy  contains 
the  contractual  provisions  that  govern. 

(F)  COSTWALUE  comparison.— 

(i)  Information  on  average  costs  (and  vari- 
ation in  such  costs)  for  nursing  facility  care 
(and  such  other  care  as  the  Secretary  may 
specify)  and  information  on  the  value  of  ben- 
efits relative  to  such  costs. 

(ii)  A  comparison  of  benefits,  over  a  period 
of  at  least  20  years,  for  policies  with  and 
without  inflation  protection. 

(iii)  A  declaration  as  to  whether  the 
amount  of  benefits  will  increase  over  time, 
and.  if  so,  a  statement  of  the  type  and 
amount  of,  any  limitations  on,  and  any  pre- 
mium increases  for,  such  benefit  increases. 

(G)  Tax  treatment.— A  statement  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  treatment  of  premiums 
and  benefits  under  the  policy,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(H)  Other.— Such  other  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

(d)  Reporting  to  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner.— Each  insurer  shall  be  required  to 
report  at  least  annually,  to  the  State  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  each  State  in  which 
any  long-term  care  insurance  policy  of  the 
insurer  is  sold,  such  information,  in  such  for- 
mat, as  the  Secretary  may  specify  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  policy,  including— 

(1)  the  standard  outline  of  coverage  re- 
quired pursuant  to  subsection  (c): 

(2)  lapse  rates  and  replacement  rates  for 
such  policies: 

(3)  the  ratio  of  premiums  collected  to  bene- 
fits paid: 

(4)  reserves: 

(5)  written  materials  used  in  sale  or  pro- 
motion of  such  policy:  and 

(6)  any  other  information  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

(e)  Comparison  of  Long-Term  Care  Cov- 
erage Alternatives.— Each  insurer  shall  be 
required  to  furnish  to  each  individual  before 
a  long-term  care  insurance  policy  of  the  in- 
surer is  sold  to  the  individual  information  on 
the  conditions  of  eligibility  for.  and  benefits 
under,  each  of  the  following: 

(1)  Policies  offered  by  the  insurer. — The 
standard  outline  of  coverage,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  specify, 
with  respect  to  each  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  offered  by  the  insurer. 

(2)  Comparison  to  other  available  pri- 
vate insurance.— Information,  in  such  for- 
mat as  may  be  required  under  this  part,  on— 

(A)  benefits  offered  under  long-term  care 
insurance  policies  of  the  insurer  (and  the 
threshold  conditions  for  receipt  by  an  in- 
sured individual  of  each  such  benefit):  and 

(B)  additional  benefits  available  under 
policies  offered  by  other  private  insurers  (to 
the  extent  such  information  is  made  avail- 
able by  the  State  insurance  commissioner). 

(3)  Public  programs:  regional  alu- 
ANCES.— Information  furnished  to  the  in- 
surer, pursuant  to  section  2342(b)(2),  by  the 
State  in  which  such  individual  resides,  on 
conditions  of  eligibility  for,  and  long-term 
care  benefits  (or  the  lack  of  such  benefits) 
under — 

(A)  each  public  long-term  care  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  State. 
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(B)  the  Medicare  programs  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  and 

(C)  each  regional  alliance  operating  in  the 
State. 

SEC.   2322.    REQUIREMENTS   RELATING  TO  COV- 
ERAGE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sidering (where  appropriate)  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  establishing  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  terms  of  and  benefits 
under  long-term  care  insurance  policies, 
which  shall  include  at  a  minimum  the  re- 
quirements specified  in  this  section. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Preexis'hng  Condition 
Exclusions.— 

(1)  Initial  poucies.— A  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy  may  not  exclude  or  limit  cov- 
erage for  any  service  or  benefit,  the  need  for 
which  is  the  result  of  a  medical  condition  or 
disability  because  an  insured  individual  re- 
ceived medical  treatment  for.  or  was  diag- 
nosed as  having,  such  condition  before  the  is- 
suance of  the  policy,  unless— 

(A)  the  insurer,  prior  to  issuance  of  the 
policy,  determines  and  documents  (with  evi- 
dence including  written  evidence  that  such 
condition  has  been  treated  or  diagnosed  by  a 
qualified  health  care  professional)  that  the 
insured  individual  had  such  condition  during 
the  6-month  period  (or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Secretary  may  specify)  ending  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  policy:  and 

(B)  the  need  or  such  service  or  benefit  be- 
gins within  6  months  (or  such  longer  period 
as  the  Secretary  may  specify)  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  policy. 

(2)  Replacement  policies.— Solely  for  pur- 
poses of  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1). 
with  respect  to  an  insured  individual,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  a  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  issued  to  replace  a  previous  policy, 
with  respect  to  benefits  which  are  the  same 
as  or  substantially  equivalent  to  benefits 
under  such  previous  policy,  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  the  effective  date  of  such  previous 
policy  with  respect  to  such  individual. 

(c)  Limiting  Conditions  on  Benefits.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  long-term  care  Insur- 
ance policy  may  not— 

(A)  condition  eligibility  for  benefits  for  a 
type  of  service  on  the  need  for  or  receipt  of 
any  other  type  of  service  (such  as  prior  hos- 
pitalization or  institutionalization,  or  a 
higher  level  of  care  than  the  care  for  which 
benefits  are  covered): 

(B)  condition  eligibility  for  any  benefit 
(where  the  need  for  such  benefit  has  been  es- 
tablished by  an  independent  assessment  of 
impairment)  on  any  particular  medical  diag- 
nosis (including  any  acute  condition)  or  on 
one  of  a  group  of  diagnoses; 

(C)  condition  eligibility  for  benefits  fur- 
nished by  licensed  or  certified  providers  on 
compliance  by  such  providers  with  condi- 
tions not  required  under  Federal  or  State 
law:  or 

(D)  condition  coverage  of  any  service  on 
provision  of  such  service  by  a  provider,  or  in 
a  setting,  providing  a  higher  level  of  care 
than  that  required  by  an  insured  individual. 

(2)  Home  care  or  community-based  serv- 
ices.— A  long-term  care  insurance  policy 
that  provides  benefits  for  any  home  care  or 
community-based  services  provided  in  a  set- 
ting other  than  a  residential  care  facility— 

(A)  may  not  limit  such  benefits  to  services 
provided  by  registered  nurses  or  licensed 
practical  nurses; 

(B)  may  not  limit  such  benefits  to  services 
furnished  by  persons  or  entities  participat- 
ing in  programs  under  titles  XVIII  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  in  part  1  of 
this  subtitle:  and 
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(C)  must  provide,  at  a  minimum,  benefits 
for  personal  assistance  with  activities  of 
daily  living,  home  health  care,  adult  day 
care,  and  respite  care. 

(3)  Nursing  facility  services.— a  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  that  provides 
benefits  for  any  nursing  facility  services— 

(A)  must  provide  benefits  for  such  services 
provided  by  all  types  of  nursing  facilities  li- 
censed by  the  State,  and 

(B)  may  provide  benefits  for  care  in  other 
residential  facilities. 

(4)  PROHIBmON  ON  DISCRIMINATION  BY  DIAG- 
NOSIS.—A  long-term  care  insurance  policy 
may  not  provide  for  treatment  of— 

(A)  Alzheimer's  disease  or  any  other  pro- 
gressive degenerative  dementia  of  an  organic 
origin. 

(B)  any  organic  or  inorganic  mental  ill- 
ness. 

(C)  mental  retardation  or  any  other  cog- 
nitive or  mental  impairment,  or 

(D)  HIV  infection  or  AIDS. 

different  from  the  treatment  of  any  other 
medical  condition  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  threshold  conditions  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  benefits  have  been  met.  or  the 
amount  of  benefits  under  the  policy, 
(d)  Inflation  Protection.— 

(1)  Requirement  to  offer.— An  insurer  of- 
fering for  sale  any  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  shall  be  required  to  afford  the  pur- 
chaser the  option  to  obtain  coverage  under 
such  policy  (upon  payment  of  increased  pre- 
miums) of  annual  increases  in  benefits  at 
rates  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  R.\TE  increase  in  BENEFITS— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (I),  the  benefits  under  a 
policy  for  each  year  shall  be  increased  by  a 
percentage  of  the  full  value  of  benefits  under 
the  policy  for  the  previous  year,  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  5  percent  of  such  value  (or 
such  other  rate  of  increase  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  adequate  to 
offset  increases  in  the  costs  of  long-term 
care  services  for  which  coverage  is  provided 
under  the  policy). 

(3)  Requirement  of  written  rejection — 
Inflation  protection  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  excluded  from  the  coverage 
under  a  policy  only  if  the  insured  individual 
(or.  if  different,  the  person  responsible  for 
payment  of  premiums  has  rejected  in  writing 
the  option  to  obtain  such  coverage. 

SEC.   2323.    REQUIREMENTS   RELATING   TO   PRE- 
MIUMS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sidering (where  appropriate)  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  establishing  requirements 
applicable  to  premiums  for  long-term  care 
insurance  policies,  which  shall  include  at  a 
minimum  the  requirements  specified  in  this 
section. 

(b)  Li.mitations  on  Rates  and  Increases — 
The  Secretary,  after  considering  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Council,  may 
establish  by  regulation  such  standards  and 
requirements  as  may  be  determined  appro- 
priate with  respect  to — 

(1)  mandatory  or  optional  State  procedures 
for  review  and  approval  of  premium  rates 
and  rate  increases  or  decreases: 

(2)  limitations  on  the  amount  of  initial 
premiums,  or  on  the  rate  or  amount  of  pre- 
mium increases', 

(3)  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  an  insurer  in  proposing,  and  by  a 
State  in  approving  or  disapproving,  premium 
rates  and  increases:  and 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  consumers  should 
be  entitled  to  participate  or  be  represented 
In  the  rate-setting  process  and  to  have  ac- 
cess to  actuarial  and  other  information  re- 
lied on  in  setting  rates. 


SEC.  232*.  requirements  RELATING  TO  SALES 
PRACTICES. 

(a)  IN  General —The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sidering (Where  appropriate)  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  establishing  requirements 
applicable  to  the  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of 
long-term  care  insurance  policies,  which 
shall  include  at  a  minimum  the  require- 
ments specified  In  this  section. 

(b)  Applications.— Any  insurer  that  offers 
any  long-term  care  insurance  policy  (includ- 
ing any  group  policy)  shall  be  required  to 
meet  such  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
content,  format,  and  use  of  application  forms 
for  long-term  care  insurance  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  by  regulation. 

(c)  Agent  Training  and  Certification — 
An  insurer  may  not  sell  or  offer  for  sale  a 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  through  an 
agent  who  does  not  comply  with  minimum 
standards  with  respect  to  training  and  cer- 
tification established  by  the  Secretary  after 
consideration  of  recommendations  by  the 
Advisory  Council. 

(d)  Compensation  for  Sale  of  Policies  — 
Compensation  by  an  insurer  to  an  agent  or 
agents  for  the  sale  of  an  original  long-term 
care  insurance  policy,  or  for  servicing  or  re- 
newing such  a  policy,  may  not  exceed 
amounts  (or  percentage  shares  of  premiums 
or  other  reference  amounts)  specified  by  the 
Secretary  in  regulations,  after  considering 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

(e)  Prohibited  Sales  Practices.— The  fol- 
lowing practices  by  insurers  shall  be  prohib- 
ited with  respect  to  the  sale  or  offer  for  sale 
of  long-term  care  insurance  policies: 

(1)  False  and  misleading  representa- 
tions.—Making  any  statement  or  representa- 
tion— 

(A)  which  the  insurer  knows  or  should 
know  is  false  or  misleading  (including  the  in- 
accurate, incomplete,  or  misleading  com- 
parison of  long-term  care  insurance  policies 
or  insurers),  and 

(B)  which  is  intended,  or  would  be  likely, 
to  induce  any  person  to  purchase,  retain,  ter- 
minate, forfeit,  permit  to  lapse,  pledge,  as- 
sign, borrow  against,  convert,  or  effect  a 
change  with  respect  to.  any  long-term  care 
insurance  policy. 

(2)  Inaccurate  completion  of  medical  his- 
tory—Making  or  causing  to  be  made  (by 
any  means  including  failure  to  inquire  about 
or  to  record  information  relating  to  preexist- 
ing conditions)  statements  or  omissions,  in 
records  detailing  the  medical  history  of  an 
applicant  for  insurance,  which  the  insurer 
knows  or  should  know  render  such  records 
false,  incomplete,  or  misleading  in  any  way 
material  to  such  applicant's  eligibility  for  or 
coverage  under  a  long-term  care  insurance 
policy. 

(3)  Undue  pressure— Employing  force, 
fright,  threat,  or  other  undue  pressure, 
whether  explicit  or  implicit,  which  is  in- 
tended, or  would  be  likely,  to  induce  the  pur- 
chase of  a  long-term  care  insurance  policy. 

(4)  Cold  lead  advertising.— Using,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  method  of  contact- 
ing consumers  (including  any  method  de- 
signed to  induce  consumers  to  contact  the 
insurer  or  agent)  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  purchase  of  long-term  care  insurance  (re- 
gardless of  whether  such  purpose  is  the  sole 
or  primary  purpose  of  the  contact)  without 
conspicuously  disclosing  such  purpose. 

(O  Prohibition  on  Sale  of  Duplicate  Ben- 
efits.—An  insurer  or  agent  may  not  sell  or 
issue  to  an  individual  a  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  that  the  insurer  or  agent  knows 
or  should  know  provides  for  coverage  that 
duplicates  coverage  already  provided  in  an- 
other long-term  care  insurance  policy  held 


by  such  individual  (unless  the  policy  is  in- 
tended to  replace  such  other  policy). 

(g)  Sales  Through  Employers  or  Mem- 
bership Organizations.— 

(1)  Require.ments  concerning  such  ar- 
rangements—In  any  case  where  an  em- 
ployer, organization,  association,  or  other 
entity  (referred  to  as  a  "membership  en- 
tity") endorses  a  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  to.  or  such  policy  is  marketed  or  sold 
through  such  membership  entity  to,  employ- 
ees, members,  or  other  individuals  affiliated 
with  such  membership  entity— 

(A)  the  insurer  offering  such  policy  shall 
not  permit  its  marketing  or  sale  through 
such  entity  unless  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  are  met:  and 

(B)  a  membership  entity  that  receives  any 
compensation  for  such  sale,  marketing,  or 
endorsement  of  such  policy  shall  be  consid- 
ered the  agent  of  the  insurer  for  purposes  of 
this  part. 

(2)  Disclosure  and  information  require- 
ments.—a  membership  entity  that  endorses 
a  long-term  care  insurance  policy,  or 
through  which  such  policy  is  sold,  to  individ- 
uals affiliated  with  such  entity,  shall— 

(A)  disclose  prominently,  in  a  form  and 
manner  designed  to  ensure  that  each  such  in- 
dividual who  receives  information  concern- 
ing any  such  policy  through  such  entity  is 
aware  of  and  understands  such  disclosure — 

(i)  the  manner  in  which  the  insurer  and 
policy  were  selected: 

(ii)  the  extent  (if  any)  to  which  a  person 
independent  of  the  insurer  with  expertise  in 
long-term  care  insurance  analyzed  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  such  policy 
from  the  standpoint  of  such  individuals  (in- 
cluding such  matters  as  the  merits  of  the 
policy  compared  to  other  available  benefit 
packages,  and  the  financial  stability  of  the 
insurer),  and  the  results  of  any  such  analy- 
sis: 

(ill)  any  organizational  or  financial  ties  be- 
tween the  entity  (or  a  related  entity)  and  the 
insurer  (or  a  related  entity): 

(iv)  the  nature  of  compensation  arrange- 
ments (if  any)  and  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion (including  all  fees,  commissions,  and 
other  forms  of  financial  support)  for  the  en- 
dorsement or  sale  of  such  policy:  and 

(B)  make  available  to  such  individuals,  ei- 
ther directly  or  through  referrals,  appro- 
priate counseling  to  assist  such  individuals 
to  make  educated  and  informed  decisions 
concerning  the  purchaise  of  such  policies. 

SEC.  2325.  CONTINUA'nON.  RENEWAL.  REPLACE- 
MENT, convt;rsion.  and  can- 
cellation OF  POUCIES. 

(a)  In  General —The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sidering (where  appropriate)  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  establishing  requirements 
applicable  to  the  renewal,  replacement,  con- 
version, and  cancellation  of  long-term  care 
insurance  policies,  which  shall  include  at  a 
minimum  the  requirements  specified  in  this 
section. 

(b)  Insureds  Right  to  Cancel  During  Ex- 
amination Period.— E^ch  individual  insured 
(or.  if  different,  each  individual  liable  for 
payment  of  premiums)  under  a  long-term 
care  insurance  policy  shall  have  the  uncondi- 
tional right  to  return  the  policy  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  its  issuance  and  deliv- 
ery, and  to  obtain  a  full  refund  of  any  pre- 
mium paid. 

(c)  Insurer's  Right  to  Cancel  <or  Deny 
BENEFITS)  Based  on  Fraud  or  Nondisclo- 
sure.— An  insurer  shall  have  the  right  to 
cancel  a  long-term  care  insurance  policy,  or 
to  refuse  to  pay  a  claim  for  benefits,  based 
on  evidence  that  the  Insured  falsely  rep- 
resented or  failed   to  disclose   Information 
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material  to  the  determination  of  eligibility 
to  purchase  such  insurance,  but  only  if— 

(1)  the  insurer  presents  written  docu- 
mentation, developed  at  the  time  the  insured 
applied  for  such  insurance,  of  the  insurer's 
request  for  the  information  thus  withheld  or 
misrepresented,  and  the  insured  individual's 
response  to  such  request; 

(2)  the  insurer  presents  medical  records  or 
other  evidence  showing  that  the  insured  in- 
dividual knew  or  should  have  known  that 
such  response  was  false,  incomplete,  or  mis- 
leading: 

(3)  notice  of  cancellation  is  furnished  to 
the  insured  individual  before  the  date  3  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  policy  (or  such 
earlier  date  as  the  Secretary  may  specify  in 
regulations):  and 

(4)  the  Insured  individual  is  afforded  the 
opiwrtunity  to  review  and  refute  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  the  insurer  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(d)  Insurer's  Right  to  Cancel  for  Non- 
payment of  Premiums  — 

(1)  In  general.- Insurers  shall  have  the 
right  to  cancel  long-term  care  insurance 
policies  for  nonpayment  of  premiums,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (e)  (relating  to  nonforfeiture). 

(2)  Notice  and  acknowledgement.— 

(A)  In  general. — The  insurer  may  not  can- 
cel coverage  of  an  insured  individual  until — 

(i)  the  insurer,  not  earlier  than  the  date 
when  such  payment  is  30  days  past  due.  has 
given  written  notice  to  the  insured  individ- 
ual (by  registered  letter  or  the  equivalent)  of 
such  intent,  and 

(ii)  30  days  have  elapsed  since  the  insurer 
obtained  written  acknowledgment  of  receipt 
of  such  notice  from  the  insured  individual 
(or  the  designated  representative,  at  the  in- 
sured individual's  option  or  in  the  case  of  an 
insured  individual  determined  to  be  inca- 
pacitated in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)). 

(B)  Additional  Requirement  for  Group 
Policies —In  the  case  of  a  group  long-term 
care  insurance  policy,  the  notice  and  ac- 
knowledgement requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  apply  with  respect  to  the  policy- 
holder and  to  each  insured  individual. 

(3)  Reinstatement  of  coverage  of  inca- 
pacitated individuals,— In  any  case  where 
the  coverage  of  an  individual  under  a  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  has  been  canceled 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  the  insurer  shall 
be  required  to  reinstate  full  coverage  of  such 
individual  under  such  policy,  retroactive  to 
the  effective  date  of  cancellation,  if  the  in- 
surer receives  from  such  individual  (or  the 
desigrnated  representative  of  such  individ- 
ual), within  5  months  after  such  date — 

(A)  evidence  of  a  determination  of  such  in- 
dividual's incapacitation  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (4)  (whether  made  before  or  after 
such  date),  and 

(B)  payment  of  all  premiums  due  and  past 
due,  and  all  charges  for  late  payment. 

(4)  Determination  of  incapacitation.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "deter- 
mination of  incapacitation"  means  a  deter- 
mination by  a  qualified  health  professional 
(in  accordance  with  such  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify),  that  an  insured  indi- 
vidual has  suffered  a  cognitive  impairment 
or  loss  of  functional  capacity  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  render  the  individ- 
ual permanently  or  temporarily  unable  to 
deal  with  business  or  financial  matters.  The 
standard  used  to  make  such  determination 
shall  not  be  more  stringent  than  the  thresh- 
old conditions  for  the  receipt  of  covered  ben- 
efits. 

(5)  Designation  of  representative.— The 
insurer  shall  be  required— 


(A)  to  require  the  insured  individual,  at 
the  time  of  sale  or  issuance  of  a  long-term 
care  insurance  policy— 

(1)  to  designate  a  representative  for  pur- 
poses of  communication  with  the  insurer 
concerning  premium  payments  in  the  event 
the  insured  individual  cannot  be  located  or  is 
incapacitated,  or 

(ii)  to  complete  a  signed  and  dated  state- 
ment declining  to  designate  a  representa- 
tive, and 

(B)  to  obtain  from  the  insured  individual, 
at  the  time  of  each  premium  payment  (but  in 
no  event  less  often  than  once  in  each  12- 
month  period)  reconfirmation  or  revision  of 
such  designation  or  declination. 

(e)  Nonforfeiture.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sideration of  recommendations  by  the  Advi- 
sory Council,  shall  by  regulation  require  ap- 
propriate nonforfeiture  benefits  with  respect 
to  each  long-term  care  Insurance  policy  that 
lapses  for  any  reason  (including  nonpayment 
of  premiums,  cancellation,  or  failure  to 
renew,  but  excluding  lapses  due  to  death) 
after  remaining  in  effect  beyond  a  specified 
minimum  period. 

(2)  Nonforfeiture  benefits.— The  stand- 
ards established  under  this  subsection  shall 
require  that  the  amount  or  p)ercentage  of 
nonforfeiture  benefits  shall  increase  propor- 
tionally with  the  amount  of  premiums  paid 
by  a  policyholder. 

(f)  Continuation,  Renewal.  Replacement, 

AND  CON-V'ERSION  OF  POLICIES.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Insurers  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  cancel,  or  refuse  to  renew  (or  re- 
place with  a  substantial  equivalent),  any 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  for  any  rea- 
son other  than  for  fraud  or  material  mis- 
representation (as  provided  in  subsection  (c)) 
or  for  nonpayment  of  premium  (as  provided 
in  subsection  (d)). 

(2)  Duration  and  renewal  of  policies.— 
Each  long-term  care  insurance  policy  shall 
contain  a  provision  that  clearly  states — 

(A)  the  duration  of  the  policy. 

(B)  the  right  of  the  insured  individual  (or 
policyholder)  to  renewal  (or  to  replacement 
with  a  substantial  equivalent), 

(C)  the  date  by  which,  and  the  manner  in 
which,  the  option  to  renew  must  be  exer- 
cised, and 

(D)  any  applicable  restrictions  or  limita- 
tions (which  may  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part). 

(3)  Replacemen-t  of  policies.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B>.  an  insurer  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  sell  any  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  as  a  replacement  for  another 
such  policy  unless  coverage  under  such  re- 
placement policy  is  available  to  an  individ- 
ual insured  for  benefits  covered  under  the 
previous  policy  to  the  same  extent  as  under 
such  previous  policy  (including  every  indi- 
vidual insured  under  a  group  policy)  on  the 
date  of  termination  of  such  previous  policy, 
without  exclusions  or  limitations  that  did 
not  apply  under  such  previous  policy. 

(B)  Insured's  option  to  reduce  cov- 
erage.—In  any  case  where  an  insured  indi- 
vidual covered  under  a  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  knowingly  and  voluntarily  elects 
to  substitute  for  such  policy  a  policy  that 
provides  less  coverage,  substitute  policy 
shall  be  considered  a  replacement  policy  for 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(3)  Continuation  and  conversion  rights 

WITH  respect  to  GROUP  POLICIES.— 

(A)  In  general.— Insurers  shall  be  required 
to  include  in  each  group  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy,  a  provision  affording  to  each 
insured  individual,  when  such  policy  would 


otherwise  terminate,  the  opportunity  (at  the 
insurer's  option,  subject  to  approval  of  the 
State  insurance  commissioner)  either  to  con- 
tinue or  to  convert  coverage  under  such  pol- 
icy in  accordance  with  this  para^rraph. 

(B)  Rights  of  related  individuals.— In 
the  case  of  any  insured  individual  whose  eli- 
gibility for  coverage  under  a  group  policy  is 
based  on  relationship  to  another  individual, 
the  insurer  shall  be  required  to  continue 
such  coverage  upon  termination  of  the  rela- 
tionship due  to  divorce  or  death. 

(C)  Continuation  of  coverage.— a  group 
policy  shall  be  considered  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
rights  of  an  insured  individual  to  continu- 
ation of  coverage  if  coverage  of  the  same  (or 
substantially  equivalent)  benefits  for  such 
individual  under  such  policy  is  maintained, 
subject  only  to  timely  payment  of  premiums. 

(D)  Conversion  of  coverage.— a  group 
policy  shall  be  considered  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
conversion  if  it  entitles  each  individual  who 
has  been  continuously  covered  under  the  pol- 
icy for  at  least  6  months  before  the  date  of 
the  termination  to  issuance  of  a  replacement 
policy  providing  benefits  identical  to.  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to.  or  in  excess  of.  the 
benefits  under  such  terminated  group  pol- 
icy— 

(i)  without  requiring  evidence  of  insurabil- 
ity with  respect  to  benefits  covered  under 
such  previous  policy,  and 

(ii)  at  premium  rates  no  higher  than  would 
apply  if  the  insured  individual  had  Initially 
obtained  coverage  under  such  replacement 
policy  on  the  date  such  insured  individual 
initially  obtained  coverage  under  such  group 
policy. 

(4)  Treatment  of  substantial  equiva- 
lence.— 

(A)  Under  secretary's  guidelines.— The 
Secretary,  after  considering  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  develop 
guidelines  for  comparing  long-term  care  in- 
surance policies  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  benefits  under  such  policies  are 
substantially  equivalent. 

(B)  Before  effective  date  of  secretary's 
guidelines.— During  the  period  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  guidelines  published  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  paragraph,  insurers 
shall  comply  with  standards  for  determina- 
tions of  substantial  equivalence  established 
by  State  insurance  commissioners. 

(5)  Additional  requirements.— Insurers 
shall  comply  with  such  other  requirements 
relating  to  continuation,  renewal,  replace- 
ment, and  conversion  of  long-term  care  in- 
surance policies  as  the  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish. 

SEC.   2326.    REQLTREME.NTS   RELATING   TO   PAY- 
MENT OF  BENEFITS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sidering (where  appropriate)  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  establishing  requirements 
with  respect  to  claims  for  and  payment  of 
benefits  under  long-term  care  insurance  poli- 
cies, which  shall  include  at  a  minimum  the 
requirements  specified  in  this  section. 

(b)  Standards  Relating  to  Threshold 
Conditions  for  Receipt  of  Coverhu)  Bene- 
fits.—Each  long-term  care  insurance  policy 
shall  meet  the  following  requirements  with 
respect  to  identification  of.  and  determina- 
tion of  whether  an  insured  individual  meets, 
the  threshold  conditions  for  receipt  of  bene- 
fits covered  under  such  policy: 

(1)  Declaration  of  threshold  condi- 
tions.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  policy  shall  specify 
the  level  (or  levels)  of  functional  or  cog- 
nitive mental  impairment  (or  combination  of 
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impairments)  required  as  a  threshold  condi- 
tion of  entitlement  to  receive  benefits  under 
the  policy  (which  threshold  condition  or  con- 
ditions shall  be  consistent  with  amy  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  subsection  (B». 

(B)  Secretarial  responsibiuty— The  Sec- 
retary (after  considering  the  views  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  current  practices  of  Insur- 
ers concerning,  and  the  appropriateness  of 
standardizing,  threshold  conditions)  may 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  appropriate  establishing  stand- 
ardized thresholds  to  be  used  under  such 
policies  as  preconditions  for  varying  levels  of 
benefits. 

(2)  I>rDKPENDENT  PROFES8IONA1.  ASSESS- 
MENT.—The  policy  shall  provide  for  a  proce- 
dure for  determining  whether  the  threshold 
conditions  specified  under  paragraph  (1)  have 
been  met  with  respect  to  an  insured  Individ- 
ual which — 

(A)  applies  such  uniform  assessment  stand- 
ards, procedures,  and  formats  aa  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify,  after  consideration  of 
recommendations  by  the  Advisory  Council: 

(B)  permits  an  initial  evaluation  (or.  if  the 
Initial  evaluation  was  performed  by  a  quali- 
fied Independent  assessor  selected  by  the  In- 
surer, a  reevaluatlon)  to  be  made  by  a  quali- 
fied Independent  assessor  selected  by  the  In- 
sured Individual  (or  desigrnated  representa- 
tive) as  to  whether  the  threshold  conditions 
for  receipt  of  benefits  have  been  met; 

(C)  permits  the  insurer  the  option  to  ob- 
tain a  reevaluatlon  by  a  qualified  independ- 
ent assessor  selected  and  reimbursed  by  the 
insurer; 

(D)  provides  that  the  Insurer  will  consider 
that  the  threshold  conditions  have  been  met 
in  any  case  where — 

(1)  the  assessment  under  subparagraph  (B) 
concluded  that  such  conditions  had  been 
met.  apd  the  insurer  declined  the  option 
under  subparagraph  (C).  or 

(ii)  assessments  under  both  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  concluded  that  such  conditions 
had  been  met;  and 

(E)  provides  for  final  resolution  of  the 
question  by  a  State  agency  or  other  impar- 
tial third  party  in  any  case  where  assess- 
ments under  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  reach 
inconsistent  conclusions. 

(3)  QUALlFffiD  INDEPENDENT  ASSESSOR.— For 

purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  term  "quali- 
fied independent  assessor"  means  a  licensed 
or  certified  professional,  as  appropriate, 
who — 

(A)  meets  such  standards  with  respect  to 
professional  qualifications  ais  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 

(B)  has  no  significant  or  controlling  finan- 
cial Interest  in.  is  not  an  employee  of.  and 
does  not  derive  more  than  5  percent  of  gross 
income  from,  the  insurer  (or  any  provider  of 
services  for  which  benefits  are  available 
under  the  policy  and  in  which  the  Insurer 
has  a  significant  or  controlling  financial  in- 
terest). 

(c)  Requirements  Relating  to  Claims  for 
Benefits —Insurers  shall  be  required — 

(1)  to  promptly  pay  or  deny  claims  for  ben- 
efits submitted  by  (or  on  behalf  oO  insured 
Individuals  who  have  been  determined  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)  to  meet  the  threshold 
conditions  for  payment  of  benefits; 

(2)  to  provide  an  explanation  in  writing  of 
the  reasons  for  payment,  partial  payment,  or 
denial  of  each  such  claim;  and 

(3)  to  provide  an  administrative  procedure 
under  which  an  insured  Individual  may  ap- 
peal the  denial  of  any  claim. 
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Subpart  0 — Enforcement 
SEC.  J34i.  STATE  PROGRAMS  FOR  ENFORCEMENT 
OP  STANDARDS 

(a)  Requirement  for  State  Programs  Im- 
plementing Federal  Standards.— In  order 
for  a  State  to  be  eligible  for  grants  under 
this  subpart,  the  State  must  have  in  effect  a 
program  (including  such  laws  and  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary)  for  the  regulation  of 
long-term  care  insurance  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined- 

(1)  includes  the  elements  required  under 
this  subpart,  and 

(2)  is  designed  to  ensure  the  compliance  of 
long-term  care  Insurance  policies  sold  In  the 
State,  and  insurers  offering  such  policies  and 
their  agents,  with  the  requirements  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subpart  B. 

(b)  ACTivmES  Under  State  Program —A 
State  program  approved  under  this  subpart 
shall  provide  for  the  following  procedures 
and  activities: 

(1)  Monitoring  of  insurers  and  policies  — 
Procedures  for  ongoing  monitoring  of  the 
compliance  of  Insurers  doing  business  in  the 
State,  and  of  long-term  care  Insurance  poli- 
cies sold  In  the  State,  with  requirements 
under  this  part,  including  at  least  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  POUCY   REVIEW   AND   CERTIFICATION —A 

program  for  review  and  certification  (and  an- 
nual recertmcatlon)  of  each  such  policy  sold 
in  the  State. 

(B)  Reporting  by  insurers— Require- 
ments of  annual  reporting  by  Insurers  selling 
or  servicing  long-term  care  Insurance  poli- 
cies in  the  State,  in  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  information  as  the  State  may  re- 
quire to  determine  whether  the  Insurer  (and 
policies)  are  in  compliance  with  require- 
ments under  this  part. 

(C)  Data  collection.— Procedures  for  col- 
lection, from  insurers,  service  providers,  in- 
sured individuals,  and  others,  of  information 
required  by  the  State  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities  under  this  part 
(including  authority  to  compel  compliance 
of  insurers  with  requests  for  such  Informa- 
tion). 

(D>  Marketing  oversight— Procedures  for 
monitoring  (through  sampling  or  other  ap- 
propriate procedures)  the  sales  practices  of 
insurers  and  agents,  including  review  of  mar- 
keting literature. 

(E)  Oversight  of  administration  of  bene- 
fits.—Procedures  for  monitoring  (through 
sampling  or  other  appropriate  procedures) 
insurers'  administration  of  benefits.  Includ- 
ing monitoring  of— 

(i)  determinations  of  insured  individuals' 
eligibility  to  receive  benefits,  and 

(11)  disposition  of  claims  for  payment. 

(2)  iNFORMA'noN  TO  INSURERS -Procedures 
for  furnishing,  to  Insurers  selling  or  servic- 
ing any  long-term  care  insurance  policies  In 
the  State,  information  on  conditions  of  eligi- 
bility for.  and  benefits  under,  each  public 
long-term  care  program  administered  by  the 
State.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  comply 
with  the  requirement  under  section 
2321(e)<3). 

(3)  Consumer  complaints  and  dispute  res- 
olution.—Administrative  procedures  for  the 
Investigation  and  resolution  of  complaints 
by  consumers,  and  disputes  between  consum- 
ers and  insurers,  with  respect  to  long-term 
care  insurance.  Including— 

(A)  procedures  for  the  filing,  investigation, 
and  adjudication  of  consumer  complaints 
with  respect  to  the  compliance  of  insurers 
and  policies  with  requirements  under  this 
part,  or  other  requirements  under  State  law; 
and 

(B)  procedures  for  resolution  of  disputes 
between    insured    individuals    and    insurers 
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concerning  eligibility  for,  or  the  amount  of, 
benefits  payable  under  such  policies,  and 
other  Issues  with  respect  to  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  insurers  and  Insured  indi- 
viduals under  such  policies. 

(4)  Technical  assistance  to  insurers.- 
Provision  of  technical  assistance  to  insurers 
to  help  them  to  understand  and  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part,  and  other 
State  laws,  concerning  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policies  and  business  practices. 

(c)  State  Enforcement  authorities.— a 
State  program  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  subpart  shall  ensure  that  the  State  in- 
surance commissioner  (or  other  appropriate 
official  or  agency)  has  the  following  author- 
ity with  respect  to  long-term  care  insurers 
and  policies: 

(1)  Prohibition  of  sale.— Authority  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale,  or  offering  for  sale,  of  amy 
long-term  care  Insurance  policy  that  falls  to 
comply  with  all  applicable  requirements 
under  this  part. 

(2)  Plans  of  correction.— Authority,  In 
cases  where  the  business  practices  of  an  In- 
surer are  determined  not  to  comply  with  re- 
quirements under  this  part,  to  require  the 
insurer  to  develop,  submit  for  State  ap- 
proval, and  Implement  a  plan  of  correction 
which  must  be  fulfilled  within  the  shortest 
period  possible  (not  to  exceed  a  year)  as  a 
condition  of  continuing  to  do  business  In  the 
State. 

(3)  Corrective  action  orders.— Authority, 
in  cases  where  an  Insurer  Is  determined  to 
have  failed  to  comply  with  requirements  of 
this  part,  or  with  the  terms  of  a  policy,  with 
respect  to  a  consumer  or  Insured  individual, 
to  direct  the  insurer  (subject  to  appropriate 
due  process)  to  eliminate  such  noncompli- 
ance within  30  days. 

(4)  CrviL  MONEY  PENAL-HES.- Authority  to 
assess  civil  money  penalties.  In  amounts  for 
each  violative  act  up  to  the  greater  of  SIO.OOO 
or  three  times  the  amount  of  any  commis- 
sion involved— 

(A)  for  violations  of  subsections  (d)  (con- 
cerning compensation  or  sale  of  policies),  (e) 
(concerning  prohibited  sales  practices),  and 
(f)  (prohibition  on  sale  of  duplicate  benefits) 
of  section  2324, 

(B)  for  such  other  violative  acts  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify  In  regulations,  and 

(C)  in  such  other  cases  as  the  State  finds 
appropriate. 

(5)  Other  authorities.— Such  other  au- 
thorities as  the  State  finds  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  enforce  requirements  under  this 
part. 

(d)  Records,  Reports,  and  audits.— As  a 
condition  of  approval  of  Its  program  under 
this  part,  a  State  must  agree  to  maintain 
such  records,  make  such  reports  (Including 
expenditure  reports),  and  cooperate  with 
such  audits,  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  determine  the  compliance  of  such  State 
program  (and  insurers  and  policies  regulated 
under  such  program)  with  the  requirements 
of  this  part. 

(e)  Secretarial  Responsibilities — 

(1)  Approval  of  state  programs.— The 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  State  program 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  part. 

(2)  Information  on  medicare  benefits  — 
The  Secretary  shall  furnish,  to  the  official  In 
each  State  with  chief  responsibility  for  the 
regulation  of  long-term  care  insurance,  a  de- 
scription of  the  Medicare  programs  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
makes  clear  the  unavailability  of  long-term 
benefits  under  such  programs,  for  distribu- 
tion by  such  State  official  to  Insurers  selling 
long-term  care  Insurance  in  the  State,  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)<2). 
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SEC.  2342.  ALTHORIZATIO.N  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  STATE  PROGRAMS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10.(X)0.000  for  fiscal  year  1996.  $10,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1997.  $7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1998. 
and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1999  and  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  for  grants  to  States 
with  programs  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  part,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SEC.  2343.  allotments  TO  STATES. 

The  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a 
State  with  a  program  approved  under  this 
part  shall  be  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  account  the  numbers 
of  long-term  care  insurance  policies  sold, 
and  of  elderly  Individuals  residing,  in  the 
State,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  appropriate. 

SEC.  2344.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  In  Geneiral.- Each  State  with  a  pro- 
gram approved  under  this  part  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  payment  under  this  title  for  each  fis- 
cal year  in  an  amount  equal  to  its  allotment 
for  such  fiscal  year,  for  expenditure  by  such 
State  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
tivities under  such  program. 

(b)  State  Share  of  Program  Expendi- 
tures.— No  Federal  funds  from  any  source 
may  be  used  as  any  part  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  expenditures  under  the  State  pro- 
gram under  this  subpart. 

(c)  Transfer  and  Deposit  Require- 
ments.—The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
under  this  section  in  accordance  with  section 
6503  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  2345.  FEDERAL  OVERSIGHT  OF  STATE  EN- 
FOHCEMENT. 

(a)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  peri- 
odically review  State  regulatory  programs 
approved  under  section  2341  to  determine 
whether  they  continue  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  part. 

(b)  Notice  of  Determination  of  Non- 
compliance.—The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
notify  the  State  of  a  determination  that  a 
State  program  falls  to  comply  with  this  part, 
specifying  the  requirement  or  requirements 
not  met  and  the  elements  of  the  State  pro- 
gram requiring  correction. 

(c)  Opportunity  for  Correction,— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  afford 
a  State  notified  of  noncompliance  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
eliminate  such  noncompliance. 

(2)  Correction  plans.— In  a  case  where 
substantial  corrections  are  needed  to  elimi- 
nate noncompliance  of  a  State  program,  the 
Secretary  may— 

(A)  permit  the  State  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  date  of  the  notice  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  to  develop  and  obtain  the  Sec- 
retary's approval  of  a  correction  plan,  and 

(B)  permit  the  State  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  date  of  approval  of  such  plan  to 
eliminate  the  noncompliance. 

(d)  Withdrawal  of  Program  Approval.— 
In  the  case  of  a  State  that  fails  to  eliminate 
noncompliance  with  requirements  under  this 
part  by  the  date  specified  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary 
shall  withdraw  the  approval  of  the  State  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  section  2341(e). 

SEC.    2346.    EFFECT   OF    FAILURE    TO    HAVT    AP 
PROVED  STATE  PROGRA.M. 

(a)  Restriction  on  Sale  of  long-term 
Care  Insurance — 

(1)  In  general. — No  Insurer  may  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  any  long-term  care  insurance 
policy,  on  or  after  the  date  specified  in  sub- 
section (c).  In  a  State  that  does  not  have  in 
effect  a  regulatory  program  approved  under 
section  2341(e). 

(2)  Appucation  of  prohibition.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  an  insurance  policy 


shall  not  be  considered  to  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  in  a  State  solely  because  it  Is  sold  or 
offered  to  a  resident  of  such  State. 

(b)  Civil  Money  Penalty.— 

(1)  In  general.— An  Insurer  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  money  penalty,  in  an  amount 
up  to  the  greater  of  $10,000  or  three  times 
any  commission  involved,  for  each  incident 
in  which  the  insurer  sells,  or  offers  to  sell, 
an  Insurance  policy  to  an  individual  In  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Enforcement  procedure.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  In  accordance  with  the  procedures 
provided  under  section  5412  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  date  specified  in  this 
subsection,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
with  respect  to  any  requirement  under  this 
part,  is  the  date  one  year  after  the  date  the 
Secretary  first  promulgates  regulations  with 
respect  to  such  requirement. 

(2)  Exception.— To  the  extent  that  a  State 
demonstrates  to  the  Secretary  that  State 
legislation  is  required  to  meet  any  such  re- 
quirement, the  State  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
failing  to  have  in  effect  a  program  in  compli- 
ance with  this  part  solely  on  the  basis  of  Its 
failure  to  comply  with  such  requirement  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter beginning  after  the  close  of  the  first  reg- 
ular session  of  the  State  legislature  that  be- 
gins after  the  promulgation  of  the  regulation 
imposing  such  requirement.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
that  has  a  2-year  legislative  session,  each 
year  of  such  session  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
separate  regular  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

Subpart  D — Conaumer  Education  Grants 
SEC.  2361.  GRANTS  FOR  CONSUMER  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Grant  Program  Authorized.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants — 

(1)  to  States. 

(2)  to  regional  alliances  (at  the  option  of 
States  within  which  such  Alliances  are  lo- 
cated), and 

(3)  to  national  organizations  representing 
Insurance  consumers,  long-term  care  provid- 
ers, and  insurers, 

for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
long-term  care  information,  counseling,  and 
other  programs. 

(b)  Applications.— 

(1)  In  general. — Each  State  or  organiza- 
tion seeking  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application,  in 
such  format  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(2)  Goals.— Programs  under  this  section 
shall  be  directed  at  the  goals  of  increasing 
consumers'  understanding  and  awareness  of 
options  available  to  them  with  respect  to 
long-term  care  insurance  (and  alternatives, 
such  as  public  long-term  care  programs),  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  the  risk  of  needing  long-term  care; 

(B)  the  costs  associated  with  long-term 
care  services; 

(C)  the  lack  of  long-term  care  coverage 
under  the  Medicare  program.  Medicare  sup- 
plemental (Medlgap)  policies,  and  standard 
private  health  insurance; 

(D)  the  limitations  on  (and  conditions  of 
eligibility  for)  long-term  care  coverage 
under  State  programs; 

(E)  the  availability,  and  variations  in  cov- 
erage and  cost,  of  private  long-term  care  in- 
surance; 

(F)  features  common  to  many  private  long- 
term  care  insurance  policies;  and 

(G)  pitfalls  to  avoid  when  purchasing  a 
long-term  care  Insurance  policy. 

(3)  Activities.- An  application  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  Indicate  the  activi- 


ties the  State  or  organization  would  carry 
out  under  such  grant,  which  activities  may 
Include — 

(A)  coordination  of  the  activities  of  State 
agencies  and  private  entitles  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  State's  program  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

(B)  collection,  analysis,  publication,  and 
dissemination  of  Information. 

(C)  conducting  or  sponsoring  of  consumer 
education,  outreach,  and  information  pro- 
grams, 

(D)  providing  (directly  or  through  referral) 
counseling  and  consultation  services  to  con- 
sumers to  assist  them  in  choosing  long-term 
care  insurance  coverage  appropriate  to  their 
circumstances,  and 

(E)  other  appropriate  activities. 

(4)  Priority  for  iNNOVA'noN.— In  awarding 
grants  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  applications  proposing 
to  use  Innovative  approaches  to  providing  In- 
formation, counseling,  and  other  assistance 
to  Individuals  who  might  benefit  from,  or  are 
considering  the  purchase  of.  long-term  care 
insurance. 

(c)  Period  of  Grants.— Grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  not  longer  than  3  years. 

(d)  Evaluations  and  Reports.— 

(1)  By  grantees  to  the  secretary.— Each 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
annually  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  Its 
program  under  such  grant,  and  report  Its 
conclusions  to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  By  the  secretary  to  the  congress.— 
The  Secretary  shall  annually  evaluate,  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on,  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  this  section,  on  the  basis 
of  reports  received  under  paragraph  (1)  and 
such  Independent  evaluation  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary. 

(e)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for 
grants  under  this  section — 

(1)  $10,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1995 
through  1997  for  grants  to  States,  and 

(2)  $1,000,000  for  each  of  Hscal  years  1995 
through  1997, 

for  grants  to  eligible  organizations. 

PART  4— TAX  TREATMENT  OF  LONG-TERM 

CARE  INSURANCE  AND  SERVICES 
SEC.  2401.  reference  TO  TAX  PROVISIONS. 

For  amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
long-term  care  insurance  and  services,  see 
subtitle  G  of  title  VII. 

PART  5— TAX   INCENTIVES   FOR   INDIVID- 
UALS WITH  DISABnJTIES  WHO  WORK 
SEC.  2501.  reference  TO  TAX  PROVISION. 

For  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 

Code  of  1986  providing  for  a  tax  credit  for 

cost  of  personal  assistance  services  required 

by  employed  Individuals,  see  section  7901. 

PART  6— DEMONSTRATION  AND 

EVALUATION 

SEC.    2801.    DEMONSTRATION    ON    ACUTE    AND 
LONG-TERM  CARE  INTEGRATION. 

(a)  Program  authorized.— The  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  conduct 
a  demonstration  program  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  approaches  to  financing 
and  providing  integrated  acute  and  long- 
term  care  services  described  In  subsection  (b) 
for  the  chronically  ill  and  disabled  who  meet 
eligibility  criteria  under  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Services  and  Benefits.— 

(1)  IN  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  the  following  services  and  ben- 
efits shall  be  provided  under  each  dem- 
onstration approved  under  this  section: 

(A)  Comprehensive  benefit  package.— All 
benefits  Included  In  the  comprehensive  bene- 
fit package  under  title  I  of  this  Act. 
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(B)  TRANSITIONAL  BENEFITS.— Specialized 
benefits  relating  to  the  transition  from 
acute  to  long-term  care,  including— 

(i)  assessment  and  consultation. 

(11)  inpatient  transitional  care. 

(Hi)  medical  rehabilitation. 

(Iv)  home  health  care  and  home  care. 

(V)  caregiver  support,  and 

(vl)  self-help  technology. 

(C)  LONO-TERM  CARE  BENEFITS.- Long-term 
care  benefits,  including— 

(1)  adult  day  care. 

(11)  personal  assistance  services. 

(Hi)  homemaker  services  and  chore  serv- 
ices; 

(iv)  home-delivered  meals; 

<v)  respite  services, 

(vi)  nursing  facility  services  in  specialized 
care  units: 

(vll)  services  in  other  residential  settings 
Including  community  supported  living  ar- 
rangements and  assisted  living  facilities;  and 

(viii)  assistive  devices  and  environmental 
modifications. 

(D)  Habiutation  services— Specialized 
habilltation  services  for  participants  with 
developmental  disabilities. 

(2)  Variations  in  minimum  benefits.— 

(A)  In  general.- Subject  to  the  require- 
ment of  subparagraph  (B).  demonstrations 
may  omit  specified  services  listed  under  sub- 
paragraphs (C)  and  (D)  of  jjaragraph  (1).  or 
provide  additional  services,  as  found  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary  in  the  case  of  a  par- 
ticular demonstration,  taking  into  consider- 
ation factors  such  as— 

(I)  the  needs  of  a  specialized  group  of  eligi- 
ble beneficiaries: 

(II)  the  availability  of  the  omitted  benefits 
under  other  programs  in  the  service  area: 
and 

(HI)  the  geographic  availability  of  service 
providers. 

(B)  Breadth  requirement— In  approving 
variant  demonstrations  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
demonstrations  under  this  section,  taken  as 
a  groupr  adequately  test  financing  and  deliv- 
ery models  covering  the  entire  array  of  serv- 
ices and  benefits  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Eligibility  Criterla.— The  Secretary 
shall  esUblish  eligibility  criteria  for  indivicf- 
uals  who  may  receive  services  under  dem- 
onstrations under  this  section.  Under  such 
criteria,  any  of  the  following  may  be  found 
to  be  eligible  populations  for  such  dem- 
onstrations: 

(1)  Individuals  with  disabilities  who  are  en- 
titled to  services  and  benefits  under  a  State 
program  under  part  1  of  this  subtitle. 

(2)  Individuals  who  are  entitled  to  benefits 
under  parts  A  and  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

(3)  Individuals  who  are  entitled  to  medical 
assistance  under  a  State  plan  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  are 
also — 

(A)  Individuals  described  in  paragraph  (2). 
or 

(B)  individuals  eligible  for  supplemental 
security  income  under  title  XVI  of  that  Act. 

(d)  Appucation — 

(1)  In  general.— Each  entity  seeking  to 
participate  in  a  demonstration  under  this 
section  shall  submit  an  application,  in  such 
format  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require,  including  the  in- 
formation specified  in  this  subsection. 

(2)  Service  delivery.— The  application 
shall  state  the  services  to  be  provided  under 
the  demonstration  (either  directly  by  the  ap- 
plicant or  under  other  arrangements  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary),  which  shall  Include 
services  specified  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
and — 
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(A)  enrollment  services, 

(B)  client  assessment  and  care  planning: 

(C)  simplified  access  to  needed  services: 

(D)  Integrated  management  of  acute  and 
chronic  care,  including  measures  to  ensure 
continuity  of  care  across  settings  and  serv- 
ices: 

(E)  quality  assurance,  grievance,  and  ap- 
peals mechanisms:  and 

(F)  such  other  services  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

(3)  Consumer  protection  and  participa- 
tion.—The  applicant  shall  provide  evidence 
of  consumer  participation— 

(A)  in  the  planning  of  the  demonstration 
(including  a  showing  of  support  from  com- 
munity agencies  or  consumer  interest 
groups):  and 

(B)  in  the  conduct  of  the  demonstration, 
including  descriptions  of  methods  and  proce- 
dures to  be  used— 

(i)  to  make  available  to  individuals  en- 
rolled in  the  demonstration  information  on 
self-help,  health  promotion  and  disability 
prevention  practices,  and  enroUees'  con- 
tributions to  the  costs  of  care: 

(11)  to  ensure  participation  by  such  enroU- 
ees (or  their  designated  representatives, 
where  appropriate)  in  care  planning  and  in 
decisions  concerning  treatment: 

(ill)  to  handle  and  resolve  client  grievances 
and  appeals: 

(iv)  to  take  enrollee  views  into  account  in 
quality  assurance  and  provider  contracting 
procedures:  and 

(V)  to  evaluate  enrollee  satisfaction  with 
the  program. 

(4)  APPLICANT  qualifications.- Applicants 
for  grants  under  this  section  shall  meet  eli- 
gibility criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, including  requirements  relating  to— 

(A)  adequate  financial  controls  to  monitor 
administrative  and  service  costs, 

(B)  demonstrated  commitment  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  comparable  governing 
body  to  the  goals  of  demonstration, 

(C)  information  systems  adequate  to  pay 
service  providers,  to  collect  required  utiliza- 
tion and  cost  data,  and  to  provide  data  ade- 
quate to  permit  evaluation  of  program  per- 
formance, and 

(D)  compliance  with  applicable  State  laws. 

(e)  Payments  to  Participants— An  entity 
conducting  a  demonstration  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  with  respect 
to  each  enrollee.  for  the  period  during  which 
it  is  providing  to  such  enrollee  services 
under  a  demonstration  under  this  section, 
such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall  provide, 
which  amounts — 

(1)  may  include  risk-based  payments  and 
non-risk  based  payments  by  governmental 
programs,  by  third  parties,  or  by  project  en- 
roUees. or  any  combination  of  such  pay- 
ments, and 

(2)  may  vary  by  project  and  by  enrollee.  . 

(f)  Number  and  duration  of  Demonstra- 
tion Projects  — 

(1)  Request  for  applications— The  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  a  request  for  applica- 
tions under  this  section  not  later  than  one 
year  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Number  and  duration.— The  Secretary 
shall  authorize  not  more  than  25  demonstra- 
tions under  this  section,  each  of  which  shall 
run  for  7  years  from  the  date  of  the  award. 

(g)  Evaluation  and  Reports.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  evaluate  the  demonstration 
projects  under  this  section,  and  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress— 

(1)  an  interim  report,  by  three  years  after 
enactment,  describing  the  status  of  the  dem- 
onstration and  characteristics  of  the  ap- 
proved projects;  and 
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(2)  a  final  report,  by  one  year  after  comple- 
tion of  such  demonstration  projects,  evaluat- 
ing their  effectiveness  (including  cost-effec- 
tiveness), and  discussing  the  advisability  of 
including  some  or  all  of  the  integrated  mod- 
els tested  in  the  demonstration  as  a  benefit 
under  the  comprehensive  benefit  package 
under  title  I  of  this  Act,  or  under  the  pro- 
grams under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

(1)  For  secretarial  responsibilities — 

(A)  In  general.- There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 
and  $4,500,000  for  each  of  the  6  succeeding  fis- 
cal years,  for  payment  of  costs  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  carrying  out  this  section  (including 
costs  for  technical  assistance  to  potential 
service  providers,  and  research  and  evalua- 
tion), which  amounu  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(B)  Set-aside  for  feasibility  studies. — Of 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subparagraph  (A),  not  less 
than  $1,000,000  shall  be  available  for  studies 
of  the  feasibility  of  systems  to  provide  inte- 
grated care  for  nonaged  populations  (includ- 
ing physically  disabled  children  and  adults, 
the  chronically  mentally  ill.  and  individuals 
with  disabilities,  and  combinations  of  these 
groups). 

(2)  For  covered  benefits.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  for  which  grants  are  awarded 
under  this  section,  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  payment  of  costs 
of  benefits  for  which  no  public  or  private 
program  or  entity  is  legally  obligated  to  pay. 

SEC.  2802.  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW  OF  THE  LONG- 
TERM  CARE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress— 

(1)  an  interim  report,  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  seventh  full  calendar  year  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and 

(2)  a  final  report,  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  Interim  report, 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
established  and  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitle  (and  including  at  a  minimum  the 
elements  specified  in  subsection  (b)). 

(b)  Elements  of  Assessment— The  eval- 
uations to  be  made,  and  included  in  the  re- 
ports required  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  in- 
clude at  least  the  following: 

(1)  State  service  delivery  programs.— 
An  evaluation  of  States'  effectiveness  in 
meeting  the  needs  for  home  and  community- 
based  services  (including  personal  assistance 
services)  of  individuals  with  disabilities  (in- 
cluding individuals  who  do,  and  who  do  not, 
meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  the  service 
program  under  part  1,  individuals  of  different 
ages,  type  and  degree  of  disability,  and  in- 
come levels,  members  of  minority  groups, 
and  individuals  residing  in  rural  areas). 
*  (2)  Service  access.— An  evaluation  of  the 
degree  of  (and  obstacles  to)  access  of  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  to  needed  home  and 
community-based  services  and  to  Inpatient 
services. 

(3)  Quality.— An  evaluation  of  the  quality 
of  long-term  care  services  available. 

(4)  Private  insurance.— An  evaluation  of 
the  performance  of  the  private  sector  in  of- 
fering affordable  long-term  care  Insurance 
that  provides  adequate  protection  against 
the  costs  of  long-term  care,  and  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  standards  and  State  en- 
forcement, pursuant  to  part  3.  in  adequately 
protecting  long-term  care  insurance  consum- 
ers. 
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(5)  Cost  issues.— An  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
title in  containing  the  costs  of  long-term 
care,  and  in  limiting  the  share  of  such  costs 
borne  by  individuals  with  lower  incomes. 

(6)  Service  coordination  and  integra- 
tion.—An  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  established  or  amended  under 
this  subtitle  in  achieving  coordination  and 
integration  of  long-term  care  services,  and  of 
such  services  with  acute  care  services  and 
social  services,  and  in  ensuring  provision  of 
services  in  the  least  restrictive  setting  pos- 
sible. 
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Services  a  council  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Graduate  Medical  Edu- 
cation. 

(b)  Duties.— The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
subpart  B  acting  through  the  National  Coun- 
cil. 

(c)  Composition.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  membership  of  the 
National  Council  shall  Include  individuals 
who  are  appointed  to  the  Council  from 
among  individuals  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States.  Such  indi- 
viduals shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
and  shall  include  individuals  from  each  of 
the  following  categories: 

(A)  Consumers  of  health  care  services. 

(B)  Physicians  who  are  faculty  members  of 
medical  schools. 

(C)  Physicians  in  private  practice  who  are 
not  physicians  described  in  subparagraph 
(B). 

(D)  Officers  or  employees  of  regional  and 
corporate  health  alliances. 

(E)  Officers  or  employees  of  health  care 
plans  that  participate  in  such  alliances. 

(F)  Such  other  Individuals  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(2)  Ex  OFFICIO  .members:  other  federal  of- 
ficers or  employees.— The  membership  of 
the  National  Council  shall  include  individ- 
uals designated  by  the  Secretary  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Council  from  among  Federal 
officers  or  employees  who  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  or  by  the  Secretary  or  other 
Federal  officers  who  are  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

(d)  Chair.— The  Secreury  shall,  from 
among  members  of  the  National  Council  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a)(1),  designate  an 
individual  to  serve  as  the  Chair  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title: 

(1)  The  term  "medical  school"  means  a 
school  of  medicine  (as  defined  in  section  799 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  or  a  school 
of  osteopathic  medicine  (as  defined  in  such 
section). 

(2)  The  term  "National  Council"  means  the 
council  established  in  subsection  (a). 


Subpart  B — Authorized  Poaitiona  in  Specialty 
Training 

SEC.  SOU.  COOPERATION  OF  APPROVED  PHYSI- 
CIAN TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General— With  respect  to  an  ap- 
proved physician  training  program  in  a  med- 
ical specialty,  a  funding  agreement  for  pay- 
ments under  section  3031  for  a  calendar  year 
is  that  the  program  will  ensure  that  the 
number  of  individuals  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  subsequent  academic  year  is  in 
accordance  with  this  subpart. 

(b)  Definitions — 

(1)  APPROVED  PRCXJRA.M  — 

(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
"approved  physician  training  program", 
with  respect  to  the  medical  speciality  in- 
volved, means  a  residency  or  other  post- 
graduate program  that  trains  physicians  and 
meets  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Participation  in  the  program  may  be 
counted  toward  certification  in  the  medical 
specialty. 

(11)  The  program  is  accredited  by  the  Ac- 
creditation Council  on  Graduate  Medical 
Education,  or  approved  by  the  Council  on 
Postgraduate  Training  of  the  American  Os- 
teopathic Association. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
"approved  physician  training  program"  in- 
cludes any  postgraduate  program  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  that  provides  health 
services  in  an  ambulatory  setting,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  program  provides  in- 
patient hospital  services. 

(2)  BuGiBLE  pr(x:ram:  subpart  defini- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term 
"eligible  program",  with  respect  to  an  aca- 
demic year,  means  an  approved  physician 
training  program  that  receives  payments 
under  subpart  C  for  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  academic  year  begins. 

(3)  Other  definitions —For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle: 

(A)(i)  The  term  "academic  year"  means 
the  1-year  period  beginning  on  July  1.  The 
academic  year  beginning  July  1.  1993,  is  aca- 
demic year  1993-94. 

(11)  With  respect  to  the  funding  agreement 
described  In  subsection  (a),  the  term  "subse- 
quent academic  year"  means  the  academic 
year  beginning  July  1  of  the  calendar  year 
for  which  payments  are  to  be  made  under  the 
agreement. 

(B)  The  term  "funding  agreement",  with 
respect  to  payments  under  section  3031  to  an 
approved  physician  training  program,  means 
that  the  Secretary  may  make  the  payments 
only  if  the  program  makes  the  agreement  in- 
volved. 

(C)  The  term  "medical  specialty"  includes 
subspecialties. 

SEC,  3012.  ANNUAL  AUTHORIZATION  OF  NUMBER 
OF  SPEC  L\LTY  POSITIONS;  REQLriRE- 
MENTS  REGARDING  PRIMARY 

HEALTHCARE. 

(a)  Annual  Authorization  of  Number  of 
Positions.- In  the  case  of  each  medical  spe- 
cialty, the  National  Council  shall  designate 
for  each  academic  year  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals nationwide  who  under  section  3011 
are  authorized  to  be  enrolled  in  eligible  pro- 
grams. The  preceding  sentence  is  subject  to 
subsection  (cK2). 

(b)  Primary  Health  Care  — 

(1)  In  general.- Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
in  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  for  an  aca- 
demic year,  the  National  Council  shall  en- 
sure that,  of  the  class  of  training  partici- 
pants entering  eligible  programs  for  aca- 
demic year  2002-03  or  any  subsequent  aca- 
demic year,  the  percentage  of  such  class  that 
completes  eligible  programs  in  primary 
health  care  Is  not  less  than  55  percent  (with- 


out regard  to  the  academic  year  in  which  the 
members  of  the  class  complete  the  pro- 
grams). 

(2)  Rule  of  construction.— The  require- 
ment of  paragraph  (1)  regarding  a  percentage 
applies  in  the  aggregate  to  training  partici- 
pants entering  eligible  programs  for  the  aca- 
demic year  involved,  and  not  Individually  to 
any  eligible  program. 

(c)  Designations  Regarding  3- Year  Peri- 
ods.— 

(1)  Designation  periods.— For  each  medi- 
cal specialty,  the  National  Council  shall 
make  the  annual  designations  under  sub- 
section  (a)  for  periods  of  3  academic  years. 

(2)  Initial  period.— The  first  designation 
period  established  by  the  National  Council 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  the  academic  years  1998-99  through 
2000-01. 

(d)  Certain  Considerations  in  Designat- 
ing ANNUAL  Numbers.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— Factors  considered  by  the 
National  Council  in  designating  the  annual 
number  of  specialty  positions  for  an  aca- 
demic year  for  a  medical  st>ecialty  shall  In- 
clude the  extent  to  which  there  is  a  need  for 
additional  practitioners  in  the  speciality,  sis 
indicated  by  the  following: 

(A)  The  incidence  and  prevalence  (in  the 
general  population  and  in  various  other  pop*- 
ulations)  of  the  diseases,  disorders,  or  other 
health  conditions  with  which  the  specialty  is 
concerned. 

(B)  The  number  of  physicians  who  will  be 
practicing  in  the  specialty  in  the  academic 
year. 

(C)  The  number  of  physicians  who  will  be 
practicing  in  the  specialty  at  the  end  of  the 
5-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  academic  year. 

(2)  Recommendations  of  private  organi- 
ZATiONS.- In  designating  the  annual  number 
of  specialty  positions  for  an  academic  year 
for  a  medical  specialty,  the  National  Council 
shall  consider  the  recommendations  of  orga- 
nizations representing  physicians  in  the  spe- 
cialty and  the  recommendations  of  organiza- 
tions representing  consumers  of  the  services 
of  such  physicians. 

(3)  Minimum  total  of  RESPEcrnvE  annual 
numbers.— 

(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  for  aca- 
demic year  2003-04  and  subsequent  academic 
years,  the  National  Council  shall  ensure  that 
the  total  of  the  respective  annual  numbers 
designated  under  subsection  (a)  for  an  aca- 
demic year  is  a  total  that — 

(I)  bears  a  relationship  to  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  graduated  from  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States  in  the  preceding 
academic  year:  and 

(II)  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart. 

(B)  For  each  of  the  academic  years  2003-04 
through  2007-08,  the  total  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  reduced  by  a  per- 
centage determined  by  the  National  Council. 

(e)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title: 

(1)  The  term  "annual  number  of  specialty 
positions",  with  respect  to  a  medical  spe- 
cialty, means  the  number  designated  by  the 
National  Council  under  subsection  (a)  for  eli- 
gible programs  for  the  academic  year  in- 
volved. 

(2)  The  term  "designation  period"  means  a 
3-year  period  under  subsection  (c)(1)  for 
which  designations  under  subsection  (a)  are 
made  by  the  National  Council. 

(3)  The  term  "primary  health  care"  means 
the  following  medical  specialties:  Family 
medicine,  general  internal  medicine,  general 
pediatrics,  and  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 
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(4)  The  term  "specialty  position",  with  re- 
spect to  a  medical  specialty,  means  a  posi- 
tion (designated  under  subsection  (a))  as  one 
of  the  individuals  who  may  be  a  training  par- 
ticipant in  an  eligible  program. 

(5)  The  term  "training  participant"  means 
an  individual  who  is  enrolled  in  an  approved 
physician  training  program. 

SEC.   3013.   ALLOCATIONS  AMONG   SPECIALITIES 
AND  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General —For  each  academic  year, 
the  National  Council  shall  for  each  medical 
specialty  make  allocations  among  eligible 
programs  of  the  annual  number  of  specialty 
positions  that  the  Council  has  designated  for 
such  year.  The  preceding  sentence  is  subject 
to  subsection  (b)(3). 

(b)  allocations  Regarding  3-Year  Pe- 
riod.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  each  medical  spe- 
cialty, the  National  Council  shall  make  the 
annual  allocations  under  subsection  (a)  for 
periods  of  3  academic  years. 

(2)  ADVAJfCE    notice    TO    PROGRAMS.— With 

respect  to  the  first  academic  year  of  an  allo- 
cation period  established  by  the  National 
Council,  the  National  Council  shall,  not  later 
than  July  1  of  the  preceding  academic  year, 
notify  each  eligible  program  of  the  alloca- 
tions made  for  the  program  for  each  of  the 
academic  years  of  the  period. 

(3)  Initial  period.— The  first  allocation  pe- 
riod established  by  the  National  Council 
after  the  date  of  the  Enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  the  academic  years  1998-99  through 
2000-01. 

(c)  Certain  Considerations.— 

(1)  Geographic  areas;  quality  of  resi- 
dency programs.— In  making  allocations 
under  subsection  (a)  for  eligible  programs  of 
the  various  geographic  areas,  the  National 
Council  shall  include  among  the  factors  con- 
sidered the  historical  distribution  among  the 
areas  of  approved  physician  training  pro- 
grams, and  the  quality  of  each  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  Underrepresentation  of  minority 
groups.— In  making  an  allocation  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  an  eligible  program,  the  Na- 
tional Council  shall  include  among  the  fac- 
tors considered  the  following: 

(A)  The  extent  to  which  the  population  of 
training  participants  in  the  program  in- 
cludes training  participants  who  are  mem- 
bers of  racial  or  ethnic  minority  groups. 

(B)  With  respect  to  a  racial  or  ethnic  group 
represented  among  the  training  participants, 
the  extent  to  which  the  group  is  underrei>- 
resented  in  the  field  of  medicine  generally 
and  in  the  various  medical  specialities. 

(3)  Recommendations  of  private  organi- 
zations.— In  making  allocations  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  eligible  programs,  the  Na- 
tional Council  shall  consider  the  rec- 
ommendations of  organizations  representing 
physicians  in  the  medical  specialties  and  the 
recommendations  of  organizations  represent- 
ing consumers  of  the  services  of  such  physi- 
cians. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, the  term  "allocation  period"  means  a 
3-year  period  under  subsection  (b)(1)  for 
which  allocations  under  subsection  (a)  are 
made  by  the  National  Council. 

Subpart  C — Institutional  Costs  of  (iraduate 
Medical  Education 

SEC.  3031.  FEDERAL  H)R.Ml  Ij^  I'AYMK.NTS  Tl)  Al' 
PROVED  PHYSICL\-V  TRAI.VING  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Formula  payments.— Subject  to  para- 
graph (2).  in  the  case  of  any  approved  physi- 
cian training  program  that  submits  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  for  a  calendar  year 
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in  accordance  with  section  3032,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  payments  for  such  year  to 
the  program  for  the  purpose  specified  in  sub- 
section (b).  The  Secretary  shall  make  the 
payments  in  an  amount  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3033,  and  may  admin- 
ister the  payments  as  a  contract,  grant,  or 
cooperative  agreement. 

(2)  Applicable  years.— Payments  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  made  before  cal- 
endar year  1998,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  payments  before  such  year 
to  eligible  programs  in  any  State  that  has 
become  a  participating  State  under  title  I. 

(b)  Payments  for  Operation  of  approved 
Physician  Training  Programs.— The  pur- 
pose of  payments  under  subsection  (a)  Is  to 
assist  an  eligible  program  with  the  costs  of 
operation.  A  funding  agreement  for  such 
payments  is  that  the  program  will  expend 
the  payments  only  for  such  purpose. 

(c)  Eligible  Program;  Subpart  Defini- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term 
"eligible  program",  with  respect  to  the  cal- 
endar year  involved,  means  an  approved  phy- 
sician training  program  that  submits  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  for  such  year  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3032. 

SEC.  3032.  APPUCATION  FOR  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Ln  General. — For  purposes  of  section 
3031.  an  application  for  payments  under  such 
section  is  in  accordance  with  this  section  if— 

(1)  the  approved  physician  training  pro- 
gram involved  submits  the  application  not 
later  than  the  date  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(2)  the  condition  described  in  subsection 
(b)  is  met  with  respect  to  the  program; 

(3)  the  application  contains  each  funding 
agreement  described  in  this  part  and  the  ap- 
plication provides  assurances  of  compliance 
with  such  agreements  that  are  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  the  application  is  in  such  form,  is  made 
in  such  manner,  and  contains  such  agree- 
ments, assurances,  and  information  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  part. 

(b)  Certain  Conditions.— An  approved  phy- 
sician training  program  meets  the  condition 
described  in  this  subsection  for  receiving 
payments  under  section  3031  for  a  calendar 
year  if  the  institution  within  which  the  pro- 
gram operates  agrees  that  such  payments 
will  be  made  by  the  Secretary  directly  to  the 
program  (and  such  agreement  is  included  in 
the  application  under  subsection  (a)),  and 
the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  such  institu- 
tion is  p>ermitted  to  participate  as  a  provider 
in  a  regional  or  corporate  alliance  health 
plan  during  such  year  only  if  each  of  the  ap- 
proved physician  training  programs  of  the 
institution  meets  the  requirements  for  re- 
ceiving payments  under  such  section  for 
such  year. 

SEC.  3033.  AVAILABILmr  OF  FUNDS  FOR  PAY- 
MENTS; ANNUAL  AMOUNT  OF  PAY- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Determination  by  Secretary  of  Funds 
Available  for  Payments.— 

(1)  Annual  health  professions 
workforce  account. — Subject  to  paragraph 
(2)  and  section  3034,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine for  each  calendar  year  the  amount 
to  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing payments  under  section  3031  (and  under 
section  3051.  as  applicable)  for  the  year.  In 
determining  such  amount,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  amount  necessary  for 
making  payments  in  the  amounts  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)  (and  the  amounts 
necessary  for  making  payments  in  the 
amounts  determined  under  section  3051(e)  for 
institutions,  in  the  case  of  calendar  years 
1998  through  2001). 
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(2)  Limitation.— The  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  for  a  calendar  year  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  not  exceed  the  following 
amount,  as  applicable  to  the  calendar  year: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  calendar  year  1996, 
$3,200,000,000. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  calendar  year  1997, 
$3,500,000,000. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  calendar  year  1998, 
$4,800,000,000. 

(D)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  calendar 
years  1999  and  2000.  $5,800,000,000. 

(E)  In  the  case  of  each  subsequent  calendar 
year,  the  amount  specified  in  subparagraph 
(D)  increased  by  the  product  of  such  amount 
and  the  general  health  care  inflation  fawtor 
for  such  year  (as  defined  in  subsection  (c)). 

(b)  Amount  of  Payments  for  Individual 
Eligible  Programs.— 

(1)  In  general— Subject  to  the  annual 
health  professions  workforce  account  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) 
for  the  calendar  year  involved,  the  amount 
of  payments  required  in  section  3031  to  be 
made  to  an  eligible  program  for  the  calendar 
year  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of^ 

(A)  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
training  participants  in  the  program;  and 

(B)  the  national  average  of  the  costs  of 
such  programs  in  training  an  individual,  as 
determined  by  consideration  of  the  following 
factors  (and  as  adjusted  under  paragrraph 
(2)(B)): 

(1)  The  national  average  salary  of  training 
participants. 

(ii)  The  national  average  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams in  providing  for  faculty  supervision  of 
training  participants  and  for  related  activi- 
ties. 

(2)  Additional  provisions  regarding  na- 
tional average  cost.— 

(A)  The  Secretary  shall  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1KB)  determine,  for  academic 
year  1992-93,  an  amount  equal  to  the  national 
average  described  in  such  paragraph  with  re- 
spect to  training  an  individual.  The  national 
average  applicable  under  such  paragraph  for 
a  calendar  year  is,  subject  to  subparagraph 
(B),  the  amount  determined  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  increased  by  an  amount  nec- 
essary to  offset  the  effects  of  health  care  in- 
flation occurring  since  academic  year  1992- 
93,  as  determined  through  use  of  the  general 
health  care  inflation  factors  for  such  years 
(or  if  there  is  no  such  factor  for  a  calendar 
year,  the  consumer  price  index  for  the  year). 

(B)  The  national  average  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A)  and  applicable  to  a  cal- 
endar year  shall,  in  the  case  of  the  eligible 
program  involved,  be  adjusted  by  a  factor  to 
reflect  regional  differences  in  the  applicable 
wage  and  wage-related  costs. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title: 

(1)  The  term  "annual  health  professions 
workforce  account",  with  respect  to  a  cal- 
endar year,  means  the  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(2)  The  term  "consumer  price  index"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  In  section  1902. 

(3)  The  term  "general  health  care  inflation 
factor",  with  respect  to  a  year,  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  6001(aK3) 
for  such  year. 

SEC.  3034.  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Sources  of  Funds  for  annual  Health 
I*ROFESSioNS  Workforce  account.— The  an- 
nual health  professions  workforce  account 
under  section  3033(a)  for  a  calendar  year 
shall  be  derived  from  the  sources  specified  in 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  CoNTRiBirrioNS  From  Medicare  Trust 
Funds,  Regional  alliances,  and  Corporate 
alliances.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a). 
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the  sources  specified  in  this  subsection  for  a 
calendar  year  are  the  following: 

(1)  Transfers  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  4051. 

(2)  Payments  made  by  regional  alliances 
under  section  1353  and  transferred  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  regional  alli- 
ance portion  determined  under  subsection 
(ck2)(A). 

(3)  The  transfer  made  under  section  (dxi). 

(c)  Contributions  From  Regional  and 
Corporate  alliances,— 

(1)  Determination  of  aggregate  regional 
AND  corporate  ALLIANCE  AMOUNT.— For  pur- 
poses regarding  the  provision  of  funds  for  the 
annual  health  professions  workforce  account 
for  a  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine an  aggregate  regional  and  corporate 
alliance  amount,  which  amount  is  to  be  paid 
by  such  alliances  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (b).  respectively,  and 
which  amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between— 

(A)  the  annual  health  professions 
workforce  account  for  such  year;  and 

(B)  the  amount  transferred  under  section 
4051  for  the  year. 

(2)  ALLOCATION  OF  AMOUNT  AMONG  REGIONAL 
AND  CORPORATE  ALLIANCES— With   respect  tO 

the  aggregate  regional  and  corporate  alli- 
ance amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  a  calendar  year— 

(A)  the  aggregate  regional  alliance  portion 
of  such  amount  is  the  product  of  such 
amount  and  the  percentage  constituted  by 
the  ratio  of  the  total  plan  payments  of  re- 
gional alliances  to  the  combined  total  plan 
payments  of  regional  alliances  and  corporate 
alliances:  and 

(B)  the  aggregate  corporate  alliance  por- 
tion of  such  amount  is  the  product  of  such 
amount  and  the  percentage  constituted  by 
the  ratio  of  the  total  plan  payments  of  cor- 
porate alliances  to  such  combined  total  plan 
payments. 

(d)  COMPLIANCE  Regarding  Corporate  Al- 

UANCES.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL —Effective  January  15  of 
each  calendar  year,  there  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  corporate  al- 
liance portion  determined  under  subsection 
(ck2mB)  for  such  year 

(2)  Manner  of  compliance.— The  payment 
by  corporate  alliances  of  the  tax  imposed 
under  section  3461  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (as  added  by  section  7121  of  this 
Act),  together  with  the  transfer  made  in 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  calendar  year  involved, 
is  deemed  to  be  the  payment  required  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)(1)  for  corporate  alli- 
ances for  such  year. 

(e)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, the  term  "plan  payments"  with  respect 
to  a  regional  or  corporate  alliance,  means 
the  amount  paid  to  health  plans  by  the  alli- 
ance. 

Subpart  D — General  Provuiona 
SEC.  3MI.  DEFINmONS. 
For  purposes  of  this  subtitle; 

(1)  The  term  "academic  year"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3011(b). 

(2)  The  term  "allocation  period"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3013(d). 

(3)  The  term  "annual  health  professions 
workforce  account"  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  in  section  3033(c). 

(4)  The  term  "annual  number  of  specialty 
positions"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
in  section  3012(e). 

(5)  The  term  "approved  physician  training 
program"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
in  section  3011(b). 
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(6)  The  term  "consumer  price  index"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
3033(c). 

(7)  The  term  "designation  period"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3012(e). 

(8)  The  term  "eligible  program"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3011(b), 
in  the  case  of  subpart  B;  and  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  3031(c).  in  the 
case  of  subpart  C. 

(9)  The  term  "funding  agreement"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3011(b). 

(10)  The  term  "general  health  care  infla- 
tion factor"  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  3033(c) 

(11)  The  term  "medical  school"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3001(e). 

(12)  The  term  "medical  specialty"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3011(b). 

(13)  The  term  "National  Council"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3001(e). 

(14)  The  term  "plan  payments"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3034(e). 

(15)  The  term  "primary  health  care"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
3012(e). 

(16)  The  term  "specialty  position"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3012(e). 

(17)  The  term  "training  participant"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
3012(e). 

Subpart  E — Tranaitional  Proviaiona 

SEC.  3061.  TRANSITIONAL   PAYMENTS  TO  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

(a)  Payments  Regarding  effects  of  Sub- 
part B  Allocations — 

(1)  In  general.— For  each  of  the  calendar 
years  1998  through  2001.  in  the  case  of  any  el- 
igible institution  that  submits  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  application  for  the  year  involved 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (d).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  payments  for  such  year  to 
the  institution  for  the  purpose  specified  in 
subsection  (c).  The  Secretary  shall  make  the 
payments  in  an  amount  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (e).  and  may  ad- 
minister the  payments  as  a  contract,  grant, 
or  cooperative  agreement. 

(2)  APPLICABLE  years.— Payments  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  made  before  cal- 
endar year  1998.  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  payments  before  such  year 
to  eligible  institutions  in  any  State  that  has 
become  a  participating  State  under  title  I. 

(b)  Eligible  Institution —For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "eligible  institution", 
with  respect  to  a  calendar  year,  means  an  In- 
stitution— 

(1)  in  which  there  are  one  or  more  pro- 
grams that— 

(A)  are  approved  physician  training  pro- 
grams-; and 

(B)  are  receiving  payments  under  section 
3031  for  such  year;  and 

(2)  whose  number  of  speciality  positions  (in 
the  medical  specialities  with  respect  to 
which  such  payments  are  made)  is  below  the 
number  of  such  positions  at  the  institution 
for  academic  year  1993-94  as  a  result  of  allo- 
cations under  subpart  B. 

(c)  Purpose  of  Payments.— The  purpose  of 
payments  under  subsection  (a)  is  to  aisslst  an 
eligible  institution  with  the  costs  of  oper- 
ation. A  funding  agreement  for  such  pay- 
ments is  that  the  Institution  will  expend  the 
payments  only  for  such  purpose. 

(d)  Application  for  Payments— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  an  application  for 
payments  under  such  subsection  Is  In  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  if  the  institution 
Involved  submits  the  application  not  later 
than  the  date  specified  by  the  Secretary:  the 
Institution  has  cooperated  with  the  approved 
physician  training  programs  of  the  institu- 
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tion  In  meeting  the  condition  described  in 
section  3032(b):  the  application  contains  each 
funding  agreement  described  in  this  section 
and  provides  assurances  of  compliance  with 
such  agreements  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary: and  the  application  Is  In  such  form, 
Is  made  in  such  manner,  and  contains  such 
agreements,  assurances,  and  information  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 
(e>  amount  of  Payments.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  annual 
health  professions  workforce  account  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  section  3033(a) 
for  the  calendar  year  involved,  the  amount 
of  payments  required  in  subsection  (a)  to  be 
made  to  an  eligible  institution  for  the  cal- 
endar year  is  the  product  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2)  and  the  appli- 
cable percentage  specified  in  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  Number  of  specialty  positions  lost; 
national  average  salary.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  amount  determined  under 
this  paragraph  for  an  eligible  institution  for 
the  calendar  year  involved  is  the  product 
of— 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of  full- 
time  equivalent  specialty  positions  lost:  and 

(B)  the  national  average  salary  of  training 
participants. 

(3)  Applicable  percentage.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1).  the  applicable  percentage 
for  a  calendar  year  is  the  following,  as  appli- 
cable to  such  year: 

(A)  For  calendar  year  1998.  100  percent. 

(B)  For  calendar  year  1999,  75  percent. 

(C)  For  calendar  year  2000.  50  percent. 

(D)  For  calendar  year  2001.  25  percent. 

(4)  Determination  of  specialty  positions 

LOST  — 

(A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  num- 
ber of  specialty  positions  lost,  with  respect 
to  a  calendar  year,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween— 

(i)  the  number  of  specialty  positions  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B)  that  are  esti- 
mated for  the  institution  involved  for  the 
academic  year  beginning  in  such  calendar 
year;  and 

(ii)  the  number  of  such  specialty  positions 
at  the  institution  for  academic  year  1993-94. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
specialty  positions  described  In  this  subpara- 
graph are  specialty  positions  in  the  medical 
specialities  with  respect  to  which  payments 
under  section  3031  are  made  to  programs  of 
the  institution  involved. 

(5)  Additional  provision  regarding  na- 
tional AVERAGE  SALARY.— 

(A)  The  Secretary  shall  determine,  for  aca- 
demic year  1992-93,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
national  average  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(B).  The  national  average  applicable  under 
such  paragraph  for  a  calendar  year  is.  sub- 
ject to  subparagraph  (B).  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  the  preceding  sentence  in- 
creased by  an  amount  necessary  to  offset  the 
effects  of  health  care  inflation  occurring 
since  academic  year  1992-93.  as  determined 
through  use  of  the  general  health  care  infla- 
tion factors  for  such  years  (or  if  there  Is  no 
such  factor  for  a  year,  the  consumer  price 
Index  for  the  year). 

(B)  The  national  average  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A)  and  applicable  to  a  cal- 
endar year  shall,  in  the  case  of  the  eligible 
Institution  involved,  be  adjusted  by  a  factor 
to  reflect  regional  differences  in  the  applica- 
ble wage  and  wage-related  costs. 

PART  2— RELATED  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  3061.  ADDITIONAL  FVNDING  FOR  CERTAIN 
WORKFORCE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General— For  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  programs  described  in  sections  3062 
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and  3063,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated ECO. 000. 000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year  (in  addition  to 
amounts  that  may  otherwise  be  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams). 

(b)  All(x;ations.— With  respect  to  the 
amount  appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for 
a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  sr>ecifying  the 
aggregate  portion  of  such  amount  to  be  made 
available  for  the  programs  described  in  sec- 
tion 3062  and  the  aggregate  portion  to  be 
made  available  for  the  programs  described  in 
section  3063. 

SEC.   3062.   PROGRAMS  OF  THE   SECRETARY  OF 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES. 

(a)  IN  General. — The  programs  described 
In  this  section  and  carried  out  with  amounts 
made  available  under  section  3061  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

(b)  Primary  Care  Physician  and  Physician 
ASSISTANT  Training.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3061.  the  programs  described  in  this  sec- 
tion include  programs  to  support  projects  to 
train  additional  numbers  of  primary  care 
physicians  and  physician  assistants,  includ- 
ing projects  to  enhance  community-based 
generalist  training  for  medical  students, 
residents,  and  practicing  physicians;  to  re- 
train mid-career  physicians  previously  cer- 
tified in  a  nonprimary  care  medical  spe- 
cialty; to  expand  the  supply  of  physicians 
with  special  training  to  serve  in  rural  and 
inner-city  medically  underserved  areas;  to 
support  expansion  of  service-linked  edu- 
cational networks  that  train  a  range  of  pri- 
mary care  providers  in  community  settings; 
to  provide  for  training  in  managed  care, 
cost-effective  practice  management,  and 
continuous  quality  improvement;  and  to  de- 
velop additional  information  on  primary 
care  workforce  issues  as  required  to  meet  fu- 
ture needs  in  health  care. 

(b)  Training  of  Underrepresented  Mi- 
norities and  Disadva.ntaged  Persons— For 
purposes  of  section  3061,  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  this  section  include  a  program  to 
support  projects  to  increase  the  number  of 
underrepresented  minority  and  disadvan- 
taged persons  in  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry, nursing,  public  health,  and  other 
health  professions,  including  projects  to  pro- 
vide continuing  financial  assistance  for  such 
persons  entering  health  professions  training 
programs;  to  increase  support  for  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  such  persons  in  the 
health  professions;  to  maintain  efforts  to 
foster  interest  in  health  careers  among  such 
persons  at  the  preprofessional  level;  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  minority  health  pro- 
fessions faculty. 

(c)  Nurse  Training —For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3061.  the  programs  described  in  this  sec- 
tion Include  the  following: 

(DA  program  to  support  projects  to  sup- 
port midlevel  provider  training  and  address 
priority  nursing  workforce  needs,  including 
projects  to  train  additional  nurse  practition- 
ers and  nurse  midwives;  to  support  bacca- 
laureate-level nurse  training  programs  pro- 
viding preparation  for  careers  in  teaching, 
community  health  service,  and  specialized 
clinical  care;  to  train  additional  nurse  clini- 
cians and  nurse  anesthetists;  to  support 
interdisciplinary  school-based  community 
nursing  programs;  and  to  promote  research 
on  nursing  workforce  issues. 

(2)  A  program  to  develop  and  encourage  the 
adoption  of  model  professional  practice  stat- 
utes for  advanced  practice  nurses  and  physi- 
cian assistants,  and  to  otherwise  support  ef- 


forts to  remove  inappropriate  barriers  to 
practice  by  such  nurses  and  such  physician 
assistants. 

(d)  Other  Programs.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3061,  the  programs  described  in  this  sec- 
tion include  a  program  to  train  health  pro- 
fessionals and  administrators  in  managed 
care,  cost-effective  practice  management, 
continuous  quality  improvement  practices, 
and  provision  of  culturally  sensitive  care. 

(e)  Relationship  to  Existing  Programs.— 
This  section  may  be  carried  out  through  pro- 
grams established  in  title  VII  or  VIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  appropriate 
and  as  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  such 
programs. 

SEC.   3063.   PROGRAMS  OF  THE   SECRETARY  OF 
LABOR. 

(a)  In  General.— The  programs  described 
in  this  section  and  carried  out  with  amounts 
made  available  under  section  3061  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"). 

(b)  Rettraining  Programs;  Advanced  Ca- 
reer Positions;  Job  Banks.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  section 
3061.  the  programs  described  in  this  section 
are  the  following: 

(A)  A  program  to  retrain  administrative 
and  clerical  workers  for  positions  as  techni- 
cians, nurses,  and  physician  assistants. 

(B)  A  demonstration  program  to  assist 
workers  in  health  care  institutions  in  ob- 
taining advanced  career  positions. 

(C)  A  program  to  support  development  of 
health-worker  job  banks  in  local  employ- 
ment services  agencies. 

(D)  A  program  for  skills  upgrading,  occupa- 
tional retraining,  and  quality  improvement. 

(E)  A  program  to  facilitate  the  comprehen- 
sive workforce  adjustment  initiative. 

(2)  Use  of  funds.— Amounts  made  avail- 
able under  section  3061  for  carrying  out  this 
section  may  be  expended  for  program  sup- 
port, faculty  development,  trainee  support, 
workforce  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, as  necessary  to  produce  required 
performance  outcomes,  and  for  establishing 
and  operating  the  Institute  authorized  in 
section  3064. 

(c)  Certain  Requirements  for  Pro- 
grams.—In  carrying  out  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  shall, 
with  respect  to  the  organizations  and  em- 
ployment positions  involved,  provide  for  the 
following: 

(1)  Explicit,  clearly  defined  skill  require- 
ments developed  for  all  the  positions  and 
projections  of  the  number  of  openings  for 
each  position. 

(2)  Opportunities  for  internal  career  move- 
ment. 

(3)  Opportunities  to  work  while  training  or 
completing  and  educational  program. 

(4)  Evaluation  and  dissemination. 

(5)  Training  opportunities  in  several  forms, 
as  appropriate. 

(d)  Administrative  Requirements.— In 
carrying  out  the  programs  described  in  sub- 
section (b).  the  Secretary  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  organizations  and  employment  posi- 
tions involved,  provide  for  the  following: 

(1)  Implementation  and  administration 
jointly  by  management  and  employees  and 
their  representatives. 

(2)  Discussion  with  employees  as  to  train- 
ing needs  for  career  advancement. 

(3)  Commitment  to  a  policy  of  internal 
hirings  and  promotion. 

(4)  Provision  of  support  services. 

(5)  Consultations  with  employers  and  with 
organized  labor. 


SEC.    3064.    NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    HEALTH 
CARE  WORKFORCE  DE^'ELOPMENT. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Institute.— The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  jointly  establish 
an  office  to  be  known  as  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Health  Care  Workforce  Develop- 
ment. The  subsequent  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion apply  to  any  such  Institute. 

(b)  Director —The  Institute  shall  be  head- 
ed  by   a   director,   who   shall   be   appointed 

•jointly  by  the  Secretaries. 

(c)  Duties.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretaries  regarding — 

(A)  the  supply  of  health  care  workers  need- 
ed for  the  system  of  regional  and  corporate 
alliance  health  plans  established  under  title 
I;  and 

(B)  the  impact  of  such  system  on  health 
care  workers  and  the  needs  of  such  workers 
with  respect  to  the  system,  including  needs 
regarding  education,  training,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  career  development. 

(2)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROGRAMS  REGARD- 
ING RETRAINING.  ADVANCED  CAREER  POSITIONS. 

AND  JOB  BANKS.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
carry  out  section  3063  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute. 

(d)  ADVISORY  Board.— 

(1)  In  general —The  Secretaries  shall  es- 
tablish an  advisory  board  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velop of  recommendations  under  subsection 
(c). 

(2)  Composition.— The  Advisory  Board 
shall  be  composed  of— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services: 

(C)  representatives  of  health  care  workers 
in  organized  labor; 

(D)  representatives  of  health  care  institu- 
tions: 

(E)  representatives  of  health  care  edu- 
cation organizations: 

(F)  representatives  of  consumer  organiza- 
tions: and 

(G)  such  other  individuals  as  the  Secretar- 
ies determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(e)  Staff.  Quarters,  and  Other  assist- 
ance.— The  Secretaries  shall  provide  the  In- 
stitute and  the  Advisory  Board  with  such 
staff,  quarters,  and  other  administrative  as- 
sistance as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  Advisory  Board  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

(f)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "Advisory  Board"  means  the 
advisory  board  established  under  subsection 
(c). 

(2)  TTie  term  "Institute"  means  an  Insti- 
tute established  under  subsection  (a). 

(3)  The  term  "Secretaries"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(g)  Sunset.— Effective  upon  the  end  of  cal- 
endar year  2000.  this  section  is  repealed. 

Subtitle  B— Academic  Health  Centers 
PART  1— FORMULA  PAYMENTS 
SEC.    3101.    FEDERAL    FORMULA    PAYMENTS    TO 
ACADEMIC  HEALTH  CENTERS. 

(a)  In  General  — 

(1)  Formula  payments —In  the  case  of  any 
academic  health  center  that  submits  to  the 
Secretary  a  written  request  for  a  calendar 
year  in  accordance  with  section  3102.  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments  for  such 
year  to  the  center  for  the  purpose  specified 
In  subsection  (b).  The  Secretary  shall  make 
the  payments  in  an  amount  determined  in 
accordance  with  section  3103.  and  shall  ad- 
minister the  payments  as  a  contract,  grant, 
or  cooi)erative  agreement. 
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(2)  APPUCABLE  YEARS.— Payments  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  made  before  cal- 
endar year  1998,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  payments  before  such  year 
to  eligible  programs  in  any  State  that  has 
become  a  participating  State  under  title  I. 

(b)  Payments  for  Costs  attributable  to 
ACADEMIC  Nature  of  Centers.— The  purpose 
of  payments  under  subsection  (a)  Is  to  assist 
academic  health  centers  with  costs  that  are 
not  routinely  incurred  by  other  entities  in 
providing  health  services,  but  are  incurred 
by  such  centers  in  providing  health  services 
by  virtue  of  the  academic  nature  of  such  cen- 
ters. 

(c)  Academic  Health  Centers.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle,  the  term  "academic 
health  center"  means  an  entity  that  oper- 
ates a  teaching  hospital  that  carries  out  an 
approved  physician  training  program  (as  de- 
fined in  section  SOlKb)). 

SBC.  310S.  REQUEST  FOR  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— For  purposes  of  section 
3101.  a  written  request  for  payments  under 
such  section  is  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion if  the  academic  health  center  involved 
submits  the  request  not  later  than  the  date 
specified  by  the  Secretary:  the  request  is  ac- 
companied by  each  funding  agreement  de- 
scribed in  this  part:  and  the  request  is  in 
such  form.  Is  made  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tains such  agreements,  assurances,  and  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  part. 

(b)  Continued  Status  as  Academic  Health 
Center.— A  funding  agreement  for  payments 
under  section  3101  is  that  the  entity  Involved 
will  maintain  status  as  an  academic  health 
center.  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the 
term  "funding  agreement",  with  respect  to 
payments  under  section  3101  to  an  entity, 
means  that  the  Secretary  may  make  the 
payments  only  If  the  entity  makes  the  agree- 
ment involved. 

SBC.  3103.  AVAILABILITY  OF  F^r^(I>8  FOR  PAY- 
MENTS; annval  amount  of  pay- 
ments. 

(a)  Determination  by  Secretary  of  Funds 

AVAILABLE  FOR  PAYMENTS — 

(1)  ANNUAL  ACADEMIC  HEALTH  CENTER  AC- 
COUNT.—Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and  section 
3104.  the  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each 
calendar  year  the  amount  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  section  3101  for  the  year  to  eligible 
centers.  In  determining  such  amount,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  need  of  eligible 
centers  for  assistance  with  the  costs  de- 
scribed in  section  3101(b). 

(2)  Limitation.- The  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  for  a  calendar  year  under 
pao-agraph  (1)  may  not  exceed  the  following 
amount,  as  applicable  to  the  calendar  year: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  calendar  year  1996, 
$3,100,000,000. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  calendar 
years  1997  and  1996,  13,200,000.000. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  calendar  year  1999, 
S3,700,000.000. 

(D)  In  the  case  of  calendar  year  2000. 
S3.800.000.000. 

(E)  In  the  case  of  each  subsequent  calendar 
year,  the  amount  specified  in  subparsigraph 
(C)  increased  by  the  product  of  such  amount 
and  the  general  health  care  inflation  factor 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (O). 

(b)  Amount  of  Payments  for  Individual 
Eligible  Centers— The  amount  of  pay- 
ments required  In  section  3101  to  be  made  to 
an  eligible  center  for  a  calendar  year  is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

(1)  the  annual  academic  health  center  ac- 
count determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  calendar  year:  and 
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(2)  the  percentage  constituted  by  the  ratio 
of— 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  product  of— 

(i)  the  portion  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
center  for  the  preceding  calendar  year  that 
was  derived  from  providing  services  to  pa- 
tients (both  inpatients  and  outpatients):  and 

(ti)  the  indirect  teaching  adjustment  factor 
determined  under  section  1886(d)(5KBHil)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  in  effect  before 
January  1,  1996)  and  applicable  to  patients 
discharged  from  the  center  in  such  preceding 
year  (or.  In  the  case  of  patients  discharged 
from  the  center  on  or  after  January  1.  1998. 
applicable  to  patients  discharged  in  calendar 
year  1997);  to 

(B)  the  sum  of  the  respective  amounts  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A)  for  eligible 
centers. 

(c)  Report  Regarding  Modifications  in 
Formula— Not  later  than  July  1.  1996,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port containing  any  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  regarding  policies  for  allocating 
amounts  under  subsection  (a)  among  eligible 
centers. 

(d)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title: 

(1)  The  term  "eligible  center",  with  respect 
to  the  calendar  year  involved,  means  an  aca- 
demic health  center  that  submits  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  written  request  for  such  year  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3102. 

(2)  The  tenn  "annual  academic  health  cen- 
ter account",  with  respect  to  a  calendar 
year,  means  the  amount  determined  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(2)  The  term  "general  health  care  inflation 
factor",  with  respect  to  a  year,  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  6001(a)(3) 
for  such  year. 

SEC.  3104.  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Sources  of  Funds  for  Annual  Aca- 
demic Health  Center.— The  annual  aca- 
demic health  center  account  under  section 
3103(a)  for  a  calendar  year  shall  be  derived 
from  the  sources  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Contributions  From  Medicare  Trust 
Funds.  Regional  alliances,  and  Corporate 
Alliances. — For  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  sources  specified  In  this  subsection  for  a 
calendar  yeau"  are  the  following: 

(1)  Transfers  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  40&2. 

(2)  Payments  made  by  regional  alliances 
under  section  1353  and  transferred  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  regional  alli- 
ance portion  determined  under  subsection 
(CK2KA). 

(3)  The  transfer  made  under  section  (dKl). 

(c)  Contributions  From  Regional  and 
Corporate  alliances — 

(1)  Determination  of  aggregate  regional 
AND  corporate  ALLIANCE  AMOUNT —For  pur- 
poses regarding  the  provision  of  funds  for  the 
annual  academic  health  center  account  for  a 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
an  aggregate  regional  and  corporate  alliance 
amount,  which  amount  is  to  be  paid  by  such 
alliances  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (b).  respectively,  and  which 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween— 

(A)  the  annual  academic  health  center  ac- 
count for  such  year:  and 

(B)  the  amount  transferred  under  section 
4052  for  the  year. 

(2)  ALLOCATION  of  AMOUNT  AMONG  REGIONAL 
AND  (XJRPORATE  ALLIANCES.— With  respect  tO 

the  aggregate  regional  and  corporate  alli- 
ance amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  a  calendar  year — 

(A)  the  aggregate  regrlonal  alliance  portion 
of   such    amount    is    the    product    of    such 
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amount  and  the  percentage  constituted  by 
the  ratio  of  the  total  plan  payments  of  re- 
gional alliances  to  the  combined  total  plan 
payments  of  regional  alliances  and  corporate 
alliances:  and 

(B)  the  aggregate  corporate  alliance  por- 
tion of  such  amount  Is  the  product  of  such 
amount  and  the  percentage  constituted  by 
the  ratio  of  the  total  plan  payments  of  cor- 
porate alliances  to  such  combined  total  plan 
payments. 

(d)  Compliance  Regarding  Corporate  al- 
liances.- 

(1)  In  general.— Effective  January  15  of 
each  calendar  year,  there  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  corporate  al- 
liance portion  determined  under  subsection 
(CK2KB)  for  such  year. 

(2)  Manner  of  compliance.— The  payment 
by  cori)orate  alliances  of  the  tax  Imposed 
under  section  3461  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966  (as  added  by  section  7121  of  this 
Act),  together  with  the  transfer  made  in 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  calendar  year  involved, 
is  deemed  to  be  the  payment  required  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (cKl)  for  corporate  alli- 
ances for  such  year.. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, the  term  "plan  payments"  with  respect 
to  a  regional  or  corporate  alliance,  means 
the  amount  paid  to  health  plans  by  the  alli- 
ance. 

PART  2— ACCESS  OF  PATIENTS  TO 
ACADEMIC  HEALTH  CENTERS 
SEC.  3131.  CONTRACTS   FOR  ENSURING  ACCESS 
TO  CENTERS. 

(a)  Contracts  With  Health  Plans— Re- 
gional and  corporate  health  alliances  under 
this  Act  shall  ensure  that,  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b).  the  health  plans  of  the 
alliances  enter  into  sufficient  contracts  with 
eligible  centers  to  ensure  that  enrollees  in 
regional  or  corporate  alliance  health  plans, 
as  appropriate,  receive  the  specialized  treat- 
ment expertise  of  such  centers,  subject  to 
such  exceptions  as  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide. 

(b)  Utilization  of  Specialized  Treatment 
Expertise  of  Centers. — Contracts  under 
subsection  (a)  between  eligible  centers  and 
health  plans  are  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section if  the  contracts  provide  that,  with 
respect  to  health  conditions  within  the  spe- 
cialized treatment  expertise  of  the  centers, 
health  plans  will  refer  medical  cases  involv- 
ing such  conditions  to  the  centers. 

(c)  Specialized  Treatment  Expertise.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term  "spe- 
cialized treatment  expertise",  with  respect 
to  treatment  of  a  health  condition  by  an  aca- 
demic health  center,  means  expertise  in 
treating  rare  diseases,  treating  unusually  se- 
vere conditions,  and  providing  other  special- 
ized health  care. 

SEC.  3133.  DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS  REGARDING 
ACCESS  TO  CENTERS. 

(a)  Rural  Information  and  Referral  Sys- 
tems.—The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
eligible  centers  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  information  and  referral  sys- 
tems to  provide  the  services  of  such  centers 
to  rural  regional  and  corporate  health  alli- 
ance health  plans. 

(b)  Other  Purposes  Regarding  Urban  and 
Rural  Areas— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  eligible  centers  to  carry  out  activi- 
ties (other  than  activities  carried  out  under 
subsection  (a))  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  services  of  eligible  centers  to  residents  of 
rural  or  urban  communities  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  adequate  access  to  such  serv- 
ices. 
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Subtitle  C — Health  Research  Initiatives 

PART  I— FH0(;RAMS  for  CERTAIN 

AGENCIES 

SEC.  3201.  BIOMF.DIl  Al  AND  BKHAVIORAI.  HE- 
SEAKC  li  OV  Hl-J\LTH  PRDMOTION 
AND  UlSEAiiE  PREVENTION. 

Section  402(0  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  282(0).  as  amended  by  section 
201  of  Public  Law  103-43  (107  Stat.  144).  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (11), 
respectively: 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C): 

(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(0":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"(2)(A)  The  Director  of  NIK.  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Associate  Director  for  Preven- 
tion and  with  the  heads  of  the  agencies  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall  en- 
sure that  such  Institutes  conduct  and  sup- 
port biomedical  and  behavioral  research  on 
promoting  health  and  preventing  diseases, 
disorders,  and  other  health  conditions  (in- 
cluding Alzheimer's  disease,  breast  cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  stroke). 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Director  of  NIH  shall  give  priority  to  con- 
ducting and  supporting  research  on  child  and 
adolescent  health  (including  birth  defects), 
chronic  and  recurrent  health  conditions,  re- 
productive health,  mental  health,  elderly 
health,  substance  abuse,  infectious  diseases, 
health  and  wellness  promotion,  and  environ- 
mental health,  and  to  resource  development 
related  to  such  research.". 

SEC.  3302.  HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH. 

Section  902  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  299a).  as  amended  by  section 
2(b)  of  Public  Law  102-410  (106  Stat.  2094).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
subsection: 

"(0  Research  on  Health  Care  Reform.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  section 
901(b).  the  Administrator  shall  conduct  and 
support  research  on  the  reform  of  the  health 
care  system  of  the  United  States,  as  directed 
by  the  National  Board. 

"(2)  Priorities.— In  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1).  the  Administrator  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  the  following: 

"(A)  Conducting  and  supporting  research 
on  the  appropriateness  and  effectiveness  of 
alternative  clinical  strategies:  the  quality 
and  outcomes  of  care:  and  administrative 
simplification. 

"(B)  Conducting  and  supporting  research 
on  consumer  choice  and  information  re- 
sources; the  effects  of  health  care  reform  on 
health  delivery  systems:  workplace  Injury 
and  illness  prevention;  methods  for  risk  ad- 
justment: factors  influencing  access  to 
health  care  for  underserved  populations;  and 
primary  care. 

"(C)  The  development  of  clinical  practice 
guidelines  consistent  with  section  913.  the 
dissemination  of  such  guidelines  consistent 
with  section  903.  and  the  assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  such  iruidelines.". 

PART  2— FUNDING  FOR  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  3211.  ALTHORIZATIO.NS  REGARDING  PUBLIC 
HEALTH         SERMCE         INrFL^TTVES 

(a)  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research 
on  Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Preven- 
tion.— For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  ac- 
tivities pursuant  to  the  amendments  made 
by  section  3201.  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
Initiatives  Fund  (established  in  section  3701) 
$400,000,000      for      fiscal      year      1995,      and 
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S500.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996 
through  2000. 

(b)  Health  Services  Research.— For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  activities  pursuant 
to  the  amendments  made  by  section  3202. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  Public  Health  Service  Initiatives  Fund 
$150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $400,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1996,  $600,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1997.  and  $600,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1998  through  2000. 

(c)  Relation  to  Other  Funds.— The  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  established  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  in  addition  to  any 
other  authorizations  of  appropriations  that 
are  available  for  the  purposes  described  in 
such  subsections. 

Subtitle  D— Core  Functions  of  Public  Health 
Programs;  National  Initiatives  Regarding 
Preventive  Health 

PART  1— FUNDING 

SEC.  3301.  AUTHORIZATIONS  REGARDING  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  INITIATIVES 
FUND. 

(a)  Core  Functions  of  Public  Health  Pro- 
grams.—For  the  puri)Ose  of  carrying  out  part 
2,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  Initiatives 
Fund  (established  in  section  3701)  $12,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  $325,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1996.  $450,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997, 
$550,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1998,  $650,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1999.  and  $750,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  2000. 

(b)  National  Initiatives  Regarding 
Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Preven- 
tion.—For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  3, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  Public  Health  Service  Initiatives  Fund 
(established  in  section  3701)  $175,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1996,  and  $200,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1997  through  2000. 

(c)  Relation  to  Other  Funds.— The  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  established  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  in  addition  to  any 
other  authorizations  of  appropriations  that 
are  available  for  the  purposes  described  in 
such  subsections. 

PART  2— CORE  FIWCTIONS  OF  PUBUC 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  3311.  PURPOSES. 

Subject  to  the  subsequent  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  the  purposes  of  this  part  are  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  State  and  local 
public  health  agencies  to  carry  out  the  fol- 
lowing functions: 

(1)  To  monitor  and  protect  the  health  of 
communities  against  communicable  diseases 
and  exposure  to  toxic  environmental  pollut- 
ants, occupational  hazards,  harmful  prod- 
ucts, and  poor  quality  health  care. 

(2)  To  identify  and  control  outbreaks  of  in- 
fectious disease  and  patterns  of  chronic  dis- 
ease and  injury. 

(3)  To  inform  and  educate  health  care  con- 
sumers and  providers  about  their  roles  in 
preventing  and  controlling  disease  and  the 
appropriate  use  of  medical  services. 

(4)  To  develop  and  test  new  prevention  and 
public  health  control  interventions. 

SEC.  3312.  GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  CORE 
HEALTH  FUNCTIONS. 

(a)  In  GENEatAL.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  one  or  more  of  the  functions  described  in 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Core  Functions  of  Public  Health  Pro- 
crams. — For  purjxjses  of  subsection  (a),  the 
functions  described  in  this  subsection  are. 
subject  to  subsection  (c).  as  follows: 

(1)  Data  collection,  activities  related  to 
population  health  measurement  and  out- 
comes monitoring,  including  the  regular  col- 
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lection  and  analysis  of  public  health  data, 
vital  statistics,  and  personal  health  services 
data  and  analysis  for  planning  and  needs  as- 
sessment purposes  of  data  collected  from 
health  plans  through  the  information  system 
under  title  V  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Activities  to  protect  the  environment 
and  to  assure  the  safety  of  housing,  work- 
places, food  and  water,  including  the  follow- 
ing activities: 

(A)  Monitoring  the  overall  public  health 
quality  and  safety  of  communities. 

(B)  Assessing  exposure  to  high  lead  levels 
and  water  contamination. 

(C)  Monitoring  sewage  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, radiation  exposure,  radon  exposure, 
and  noise  levels. 

(D)  Abatement  of  lead-related  hazards. 

(E)  Assuring  recreation  and  worker  safety. 

(F)  Enforcing  public  health  safety  and  san- 
itary codes. 

(G)  Other  activities  relating  to  promoting 
the  public  health  of  communities. 

(3)  Investigation  and  control  of  adverse 
health  conditions,  including  improvements 
in  emergency  treatment  preparedness,  coop- 
erative activities  to  reduce  violence  levels  in 
communities,  activities  to  control  the  out- 
break of  disease,  exposure  related  conditions 
and  other  threats  to  the  health  status  of  in- 
dividuals. 

(4)  Public  Information  and  education  pro- 
grams to  reduce  risks  to  health  such  as  use 
of  tobacco,  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  sexual 
activities  that  increase  the  risk  to  HIV 
transmission  and  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases, poor  diet,  physical  inactivity,  and  low 
childhood  Immunization  levels. 

(5)  Accountability  and  quality  assurance 
activities,  including  monitoring  the  quality 
of  personal  health  services  furnished  by 
health  plans  and  providers  of  medical  and 
health  services  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  overall  quality  of  care  monitoring  activi- 
ties undertaken  under  title  V.  and  monitor- 
ing communities'  overall  access  to  health 
services. 

(6)  Provision  of  public  health  laboratory 
services  to  complement  private  clinical  lab- 
oratory services  and  that  screen  for  diseases 
and  conditions  such  as  metabolic  diseases  in 
newborns,  provide  toxicology  assessments  of 
blood  lead  levels  and  other  environmental 
toxins,  diagnose  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases, tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  requir- 
ing partner  notification,  test  for  infectious 
and  food-borne  diseases,  and  monitor  the 
safety  of  water  and  food  supplies. 

(7)  Training  and  education  to  assure  provi- 
sion of  care  by  all  health  professionals,  with 
special  emphasis  placed  on  the  training  of 
public  health  professions  including  epi- 
demiologists, biostatisticians,  health  edu- 
cators, public  health  administrators, 
sanitarians  and  laboratory  technicians. 

(8)  Leadership,  policy  development  and  ad- 
ministration activities,  including  needs  as- 
sessment, the  setting  of  public  health  stand- 
ards, the  development  of  community  public 
health  policies,  and  the  development  of  com- 
munity public  health  coalitions. 

(c)  Restrictions  on  Use  of  Grant.— 

(1)  In  general.— A  funding  agreement  for  a 

grant  under  subsection  (a)  for  a  State  is  that 

the  grant  will  not  be  expended — 

(A)  to  provide  inpatient  services; 

(B)  to  make  cash  payments  to  Intended  re- 
cipients of  health  services; 

(C)  to  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment: 
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(D)  to  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds;  or 

(E)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
entity  other  than  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entity. 

(2)  Limitation  on  administrative  ex- 
pensed—a funding  agreement  for  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  is  that  the  SUte  in- 
volved will  not  expend  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  grant  for  administrative  expenses  with 
respect  to  the  grant. 

(d)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— A  funding 
agreement  for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  is 
that  the  SUte  involved  will  mainUin  ex- 
penditures of  non-Federal  amounts  for  core 
health  functions  at  a  level  that  is  not  less 
than  the  level  of  such  expenditures  main- 
tained by  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
State  receives  such  a  grant. 

SEC.  S3  IS.  SUBMISSION  OF  INTOBMATION. 

The  Secretary  may  malte  a  grant  under 
section  3312  only  if  the  State  involved  sub- 
mits to  the  Secretary  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

(1)  A  description  of  existing  deficiencies  in 
the  State's  public  health  system  (at  the 
State  level  and  the  local  level),  using  stand- 
ards of  sufficiency  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(2)  A  description  of  health  status  measures 
to  be  improved  within  the  State  (at  the 
State  level  and  the  local  level)  through  ex- 
panded public  health  functions. 

(3)  Measurable  outcomes  and  process  objec- 
tives for  improving  health  status  and  core 
health  functions  for  which  the  grant  is  to  be 
expended. 

(4)  Information  regarding  each  such  func- 
tion, which — 

(A)  identifies  the  amount  of  State  and 
local  funding  expended  on  each  such  function 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  grant  is  sought;  and 

<B)  provides  a  detailed  description  of  how 
additional  Federal  funding  will  improve  each 
such  function  by  both  the  State  and  local 
public  health  agencies. 

(5)  A  description  of  the  core  health  f\inc- 
tions  to  be  carried  out  at  the  local  level,  and 
a  specification  for  each  such  function  of— 

(A)  the  communities  in  which  the  function 
will  be  carried  out;  and 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  be  expended 
for  the  function  in  each  community  so  speci- 
fied. 

SEC.  SS14.  REPORTS. 

A  funding  agreement  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 3312  is  that  the  States  involved  will,  not 
later  than  the  date  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary, submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  de- 
scribing— 

(1)  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant  was  ex- 
pended; and 

(2)  describing  the  extent  of  progress  made 
by  the  State  in  achieving  measurable  out- 
comes and  process  objectives  described  in 
section  3313<3). 

SEC.  3S1S.  APPUCATION  FOR  GRANT. 

The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  under 
section  3312  only  if  an  application  for  the 
grant  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  the  ap- 
plication contains  each  agreement  described 
in  this  part,  the  application  contains  the  in- 
formation required  in  section  3314.  and  the 
application  is  in  such  form,  is  made  in  such 
manner,  and  contains  such  agreements,  as- 
surances, and  information  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
part. 

SEC.  3310.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Uniform  Data  Sets— The  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  States,  shall  develop 
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uniform  sets  of  data  for  the  purpose  of  mon- 
itoring the  core  health  functions  carried  out 
with  grants  under  section  3312. 

(b)  Duration  of  Grant.— The  period  during 
which  payments  are  made  to  a  State  from  a 
grant  under  section  3312  may  not  exceed  5 
years.  The  provision  of  such  payments  shall 
be  subject  to  annual  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  payments.  This  subsection  may 
not  be  construed  as  establishing  a  limitation 
on  the  number  of  grants  under  such  section 
that  may  be  made  to  the  State. 

SEC.  S3 17.  AIXOCATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 3301  for  a  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
this  part,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  not 
more  than  5  percent  for  carrying  out  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

(1)  Technical  assistance  with  respect  to 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of  core 
health  functions  carried  out  under  section 
3312,  including  provision  of  biostatistical  and 
epidemiological  expertise  and  provision  of 
laboratory  expertise. 

(2)  Development  and  operation  of  a  na- 
tional Information  network  among  State  and 
local  health  agencies. 

(3)  Program  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
core  health  functions  carried  out  under  sec- 
tion 3312. 

(4)  Development  of  a  unified  electronic  re- 
porting mechanism  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  administrative  management  requirements 
regarding  the  provision  of  Federal  grants  to 
State  public  health  agencies. 

SEC.  S3 18.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  part: 

(1)  The  term  "funding  agreement",  with  re- 
spect to  a  grant  under  section  3312  to  a 
State,  means  that  the  Secretary  may  make 
the  grant  only  if  the  State  makes  the  agree- 
ment involved. 

(2)  The  term  "core  health  functions",  with 
respect  to  a  State,  means  the  functions  de- 
scribed in  section  3312(b). 

PART  a— NATIONAL  INnXATIVES  REGARD- 
ING HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND  DISEASE 
PREVENTION 

SEC.  3331.  GRANTS  FOR  NATIONAL  PREVENTION 
INlTlATrVES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  entities  described  in  subsection  (b) 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  projects  to 
develop  and  implement  innovative  commu- 
nity-based strategies  to  provide  for  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  activities 
for  which  there  is  a  significant  need,  as  iden- 
tified under  section  1701  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

(b)  EiLiGiBLE  Entities.- The  entities  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  are  agencies  of 
State  or  local  government,  private  nonprofit 
organizations  (including  research  institu- 
tions), and  coalitions  that  link  two  or  more 
of  these  groups. 

(c)  Certain  AcnvmEa.— The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  projects  carried  out  under 
subsection  (a)— 

(1)  reflect  approaches  that  take  into  ac- 
count the  special  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
affected  populations; 

(2)  are  targeted  to  the  most  needy  and  vul- 
nerable population  groups  and  geographic 
areas  of  the  Nation; 

(3)  examine  links  between  various  high  pri- 
ority preventable  health  problems  and  the 
potential  community-based  remedial  ac- 
tions; and 

(4)  establish  or  strengthen  the  links  be- 
tween the  activities  of  agencies  engaged  in 
public  health  activities  with  those  of  health 
alliances,  health  cawe  providers,  and  other 
entities  involved  in  the  personal  health  care 
delivery  system  described  in  title  I. 
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SEC.  3332.  PRIORITIES. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.- 

(1)  Annual  statement.— After  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisory  board  established  in 
section  3335.  the  Secretary  shall  for  each  fis- 
cal year  develop  a  statement  of  proposed  pri- 
orities for  grants  under  section  3331  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

(2)  Allocations  among  priorities —With 
respect  to  the  amounts  available  under  sec- 
tion 3301  for  the  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
this  part,  each  statement  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  include  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  percentage  of  the  amount  to  be 
devoted  to  projects  addressing  each  of  the 
proposed  priorities  established  in  the  state- 
ment. 

(3)  Process  for  establishing  priorities  — 
Not  later  than  January  1  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  statement 
under  paragraph  (1)  in  the  Federal  Register. 
A  period  of  60  days  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
submission  of  public  comments  and  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  proposed  priorities. 
After  analyzing  and  considering  comments 
on  the  proposed  priorities,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  final 
priorities  (and  associated  reservations  of 
funds)  for  approval  of  projects  for  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year. 

(b)  Applicability  to  Making  of  Grants.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (3). 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  under  sec- 
tion 3331  for  projects  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines— 

(A)  are  consistent  with  the  applicable  final 
statement  of  priorities  and  otherwise  meets 
the  objectives  described  in  subsection  (a); 
and 

(B)  will  assist  in  meeting  a  health  need  or 
concern  of  a  population  served  by  a  health 
plan  or  health  alliance  established  under 
title  I. 

(2)  Special  consideration  for  certain 
projects.— In  making  grants  under  section 
3331.  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  para- 
graph (3).  give  special  consideration  to  appli- 
cants that  will  carry  out  projects  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  consistent  with  the  applica- 
ble published  priorities  under  subsection  (a) 
and  otherwise  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  part,  have  the  potential  for  replication 
in  other  communities. 

SEC.  3333.  SUBMISSION  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  under 
section  3331  only  if  the  applicant  involved 
submits  to  the  Secretary  the  following  infor- 
mation: 

(1)  A  description  of  the  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  the  manner  in  which  the  activi- 
ties are  expected  to  contribute  to  meeting 
one  or  more  of  the  priority  health  needs 
specified  under  section  3332  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  grant  is  initially  sought. 

(2)  A  description  of  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  funding  requested,  the  geographic 
area  and  populations  to  be  served,  and  the 
evaluation  procedures  to  be  followed. 

(3)  Such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate. 

SEC.  3334.  APPUCATION  FOR  GRANT. 

The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  under 
section  3331  only  if  an  application  for  the 
grant  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  the  ap- 
plication contains  each  agreement  described 
in  this  part,  the  application  contains  the  in- 
formation required  in  section  3333.  and  the 
application  is  in  such  form,  is  made  in  such 
manner,  and  contains  such  agreements,  as- 
surances, and  information  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
part. 
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Subtitle  E — Health  Services  for  Medically 

Underserved  Populations 

PART  1— COM.MUMTY  AND  MIGRANT 

HUALTH  CENTERS 

SEC.  3401.  AUTHORIZATIONS  REGARDI.NC;  PI  BLIC 
HEAI.TH  StRVlCK  I.MT1ATT\-ES 

FUND. 

(a)  Grants  to  Community  and  Migrant 
Health  Centers.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  in  accordance  with  this  part  to  mi- 
grant health  centers  and  community  health 
centers. 

(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  Initiatives 
Fund  (established  in  section  3701)  JIOO.000.000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through  2000. 

(c)  Relation  to  Other  Funds.— The  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  established  in 
subsection  (b)  for  the  purpose  described  in 
such  subsection  are  in  addition  to  any  other 
authorizations  of  appropriations  that  are 
available  for  such  purpose. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, the  terms  "migrant  health  center"  and 
"community  health  center"  have  the  mean- 
ings given  such  terms  in  sections  329(a)(1) 
and  330<a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
respectively. 

SEC.  3402.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Development.  Operation,  and  Other 
Purposes  Regarding  Centers.— Subject  to 
subsection  (b),  grants  under  section  3401  to 
migrant  health  centers  and  community 
health  centers  may  be  made  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  upon  which  grants 
are  made  under  sections  329  and  330  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  respectively. 

(b)  Required  Financial  Reserves.— The 
Secretary  may  authorize  migrant  health 
centers  and  community  health  centers  to  ex- 
pend a  grant  under  section  3401  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  financial  reserves  required 
under  title  I  for  providers  of  health  services. 

PART  2— I>nTlATTVES  FOR  ACCESS  TO 
HEAI.TH  CARE 
Subpart  A — Piirposes;  Funding 
SEC.  3411.  PURPOSKS. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subparts  B 
through  D,  the  purposes  of  this  part  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  To  improve  access  to  health  services  for 
urban  and  rural  medical  ly-underserved  popu- 
lations through  a  program  of  flexible  grants, 
contracts,  and  loans. 

(2)  To  facilitate  transition  to  a  system  in 
which  medically-underserved  populations 
have  an  adequate  choice  of  community-ori- 
ented providers  and  health  plans. 

(3)  To  promote  the  development  of  commu- 
nity practice  networks  and  community 
health  plans  that  integrate  health  profes- 
sionals and  health  care  organizations  sup- 
ported through  public  funding  with  other 
providers  in  medically  underserved  areas. 

(4)  To  support  linkages  between  providers 
of  health  care  for  medically-underserved 
populations  and  regional  and  corporate  alli- 
ance health  plans. 

(5)  To  expand  the  capacity  of  community 
practice  networks  and  community  health 
plans  in  underserved  areas  by  increasing  the 
number  of  practice  sites  and  by  renovating 
and  converting  substandard  inpatient  and 
outpatient  facilities. 

(6)  To  link  providers  in  underserved  areas 
with  each  other  and  with  regional  health 
care  institutions  and  academic  health  cen- 
ters through  Information  systems  and  tele- 
communications. 

(7)  To  support  activities  that  enable  medi- 
cally underserved  populations  to  gain  access 
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to  the  health  care  system  and  use  it  effec- 
tively. 

SEC.  3412.  AUTHORIZATIONS  REGARDING  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  INITIATTVES 
FUND. 

(a)  Development  of  Qualified  Community 
Health  Plans  and  Practice  Groups.— For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subparts  B  and  C. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  Public  Health  Service  Initiatives  Fund 
(established  in  section  3701)  $200,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1995.  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1996.  $600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997, 
$700,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1998.  $500,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1999,  and  $200,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  2000. 

(b)  Relation  to  Other  Funds.— The  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  established  in 
subsection  (a)  are  in  addition  to  any  other 
authorizations  of  appropriations  that  are 
available  for  the  purpose  described  in  such 
subsection. 

(c)  Relationship  to  Program  Regarding 
School-Related  Health  Services.— This 
section  is  subject  to  section  3692. 

Subpart  B — Development  of  Qualified  Com- 
munity Health  Plans  and  Practice  Net- 
works 

SEC.  3421.  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  PLANS  AND  NETWORKS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  con- 
sortia of  public  or  private  health  care  provid- 
ers for  the  development  of  qualified  commu- 
nity health  plans  and  qualified  community 
practice  networks.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, the  term  "qualified  community  health 
group"  means  such  a  health  plan  or  such  a 
practice  network. 

(b)  Qualified  Community  Health  Plans.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
"qualified  community  health  plan"  means  a 
health  plan  that  meets  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

(1)  The  health  plan  is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entity  whose  principal  purpose  is, 
with  respect  to  the  items  and  services  in- 
cluded in  the  comprehensive  benefit  package 
under  title  I,  to  provide  each  of  such  items 
and  services  in  one  or  more  health  profes- 
sional shortage  areas  or  to  provide  such 
items  and  services  to  a  significant  number  of 
individuals  who  are  members  of  a  medically 
underserved  population. 

(2)  The  health  plan  is  a  participant  in  one 
or  more  health  alliances. 

(3)  Two  or  more  of  the  categories  specified 
in  subsection  (d)  are  represented  among  the 
entities  providing  health  services  through 
the  health  plan. 

(c)  Qualified  community  Practice  Net- 
works.— For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the 
term  "qualified  community  practice  net- 
work" means  a  consortium  of  health  care 
providers  meeting  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  consortium  is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entity  whose  principal  purpose  is  the 
purpose  described  in  subsection  (b)(1). 

(2)  The  consortium  has  an  agreement  with 
one  or  more  health  plans  that  are  participat- 
ing in  one  or  more  health  alliances. 

(3)  The  participation  of  health  care  provid- 
ers in  the  consortium  is  governed  by  a  writ- 
ten agreement  to  which  each  of  the  partici- 
pating providers  is  a  party. 

(4)  Two  or  more  of  the  categories  described 
in  subsection  (d)  are  represented  among  the 
entities  participating  in  the  consortium. 

(d)  Relevant  Categories  of  Entities.— 
For  purposes  of  subsections  (b)(3)  and  (cK4), 
the  categories  described  in  this  subsection 
are  the  following  categories  of  entities: 

(1)  Physicians,  other  health  professionals, 
or    health    care    institutions    that    provide 
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health  services  in  one  or  more  health  profes- 
sional shortage  areas  or  provide  such  serv- 
ices to  a  significant  number  of  individuals 
who  are  members  of  a  medically  underserved 
population,  and  that  do  not  provide  health 
services  under  any  of  the  programs  specified 
in  paragraphs  (2)  through  (7)  or  as  employees 
of  public  entities. 

(2)  Entities  providing  health  services  under 
grants  under  sections  329  and  330  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

(3)  Entities  providing  health  services  under 
grants  under  sections  340  and  340A  of  such 
Act. 

(4)  Entities  providing  health  services  under 
grants  under  section  1001  or  title  XXUI  of 
such  Act. 

(5)  Entities  providing  health  services  under 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(6)  Entities  providing  health  services 
through  rural  health  clinics  and  other  feder- 
ally qualified  health  centers. 

(7)  Entities  providing  health  services  in 
urban  areas  through  programs  under  title  V 
of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 
and  entities  providing  outpatient  health 
services  through  programs  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  Act. 

(8)  Programs  providing  personal  health 
services  and  operating  through  State  or  local 
public  health  agencies. 

(e)  Rule  of  Construction.— The  consortia 
to  which  the  Secretary  may  make  an  award 
of  financial  assistance  under  subsection  (a) 
for  the  development  of  qualified  community 
practice  networks  include  any  health  plan 
that  participates  in  one  or  more  health  alli- 
ances, without  regard  to  whether  the  health 
plan  is  a  qualified  community  health  plan. 

(f)  Service  Area.— In  making  an  award  of 
financial  assistance  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  the  geographic 
area  with  respect  to  which  the  qualified  com- 
munity health  group  involved  is  to  provide 
health  services.  A  funding  agreement  for 
such  an  award  is  that  the  qualified  commu- 
nity health  group  involved  will  provide  such 
services  in  the  area  so  designated. 

(g)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title: 

(1)  The  term  "health  professional  shortage 
areas"  means  health  professional  shortage 
areas  designated  under  section  332  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "medically  underserved  popu- 
lation" means  a  medically  underserved  popu- 
lation designated  under  section  330  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "rural  health  clinic"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1861(aa)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "federally  qualified  health 
centers"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  1861(aa)(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(5)  The  term  "service  area",  with  respect 
to  a  qualified  community  health  group, 
means  the  geographic  area  designated  under 
subsection  (g). 

(6)  The  term  "funding  agreement",  with  re- 
spect to  an  award  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  section,  means  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  the  award  only  if  the  applicant 
for  the  award  makes  the  agreement  involved. 

(7)  The  term  "financial  assistance",  with 
respect  to  awards  under  subsection  (a), 
means  a  grant  or  contract. 

SEC.  3422.  PREFERENCES  IN  MAKING  AWARDS  OF 
ASSISTANCE. 

In  making  awards  of  financial  assistance 
under  section  3421,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
preference  to  applicants  in  accordance  with 
the  following: 
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(1)  The  Secretary  shall  give  preference  if  3 
or  more  of  the  categories  described  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  such  section  will  be  rei>- 
resented  in  the  qualified  community  health 
group  involved  (pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(3) 
or  (c)(4).  as  the  case  may  be). 

<2)  Of  applicants  receiving  preference  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall  give  a 
greater  degree  of  preference  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  a  greater  number  of  cat- 
egories are  represented. 

(3)  Of  applicants  receiving  preference  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall  give  a 
greater  degree  of  preference  if  one  of  the  cat- 
egories represented  is  the  category  described 
in  subsection  (d)(1)  of  such  section. 

SEC.  3423.  CERTAIN  USES  OP  AWARDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
the  purposes  for  which  an  award  of  financial 
assistance  under  section  3421  may  be  ex- 
pended in  developing  a  qualified  community 
health  group  include  the  following: 

(1)  Planning  such  group.  Including  entering 
Into  contracts  between  the  recipient  of  the 
award  and  health  care  providers  who  are  to 
IMtrticipate  in  the  group. 

(2)  Recruitment,  compensation,  and  train- 
ing of  health  professionals  and  administra- 
tive staff. 

(3>  Acquisition,  expansion,  modernization, 
and  conversion  of  facilities,  including  for 
purposes  of  providing  for  sites  at  which 
health  services  are  to  be  provided  through 
such  group. 

(4)  Acquisition  and  development  of  infor- 
mation systems  (exclusive  of  systems  that 
the  Secretary  determines  are  information 
highways). 

(5)  Such  other  expenditures  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Twenty-year  Obligation  regarding 
Significant  Capital  Expenditures;  Right 
OF  Recovery.— 

(1)  IN  general.— With  respect  to  a  facility 
for  which  substantial  capital  costs  are  to  be 
paid  from  an  award  of  financial  assistance 
under  section  3421.  the  Secretary  may  make 
the  award  only  if  the  applicant  involved 
agrees  that  the  applicant  will  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  the  amount  of  the  award 
expended  for  such  costs,  together  with  an 
amount  representing  interest,  if  at  any  time 
during  the  20-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  completion  of  the  activities  involved, 
the  facility— 

(A)  ceases  to  be  a  facility  utilized  by  a 
qualified  community  health  group,  or  by  an- 
other public  or  nonprofit  private  entity  that 
provides  health  services  in  one  or  more 
health  professional  shortage  areas  or  that 
provides  such  services  to  a  significant  num- 
ber of  Individuals  who  are  members  of  a 
medically  underserved  population:  or 

(B)  is  sold  or  transferred  to  any  entity 
other  than  an  entity  that  is — 

(i)  a  qualified  community  health  group  or 
other  entity  described  in  subparagraph  (A); 
and 

(ii)  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  a  pur- 
chaser or  transferee  regarding  the  facility. 

(2)  Subordination;  waj  vers— The  Sec- 
retary may  subordinate  or  waive  the  right  of 
recovery  under  paragraph  (1).  and  any  other 
Federal  interest  that  may  be  derived  by  vir- 
tue of  an  award  of  financial  assistance  under 
section  3421  from  which  substantial  capital 
costs  are  to  paid  from  an  award,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  subordination  or 
waiver  will  further  the  objectives  of  this 
part. 

SEC.  3434.  ACCESSIBIUTY  OF  SERVICES. 

(a)  Services  for  Certain  Individuals —A 
funding  agreement  for  an  award  of  financial 
assistance   under   section   3421    is   that    the 
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qualified  community  health  group  Involved 
will  ensure  that  the  services  of  the  group 
will  be  accessible  directly  or  through  formal 
contractual  su-rangements  with  its  partici- 
pating providers  regardless  of  whether  indi- 
viduals who  seek  care  from  the  applicant  are 
eligible  persons  under  title  I. 

(b)  Use  of  Third-Party  Payors— A  fund- 
ing agreement  for  an  award  of  financial  as- 
sistance under  section  3421  is  that  the  quali- 
fied community  health  group  involved  will 
ensure  that  the  health  care  providers  of  the 
group  are  all  approved  by  the  Secretary  as 
providers  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency  as  providers  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  the  applicant  has 
made  or  will  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
collect  appropriate  reimbursement  for  its 
costs  in  providing  health  services  to  individ- 
uals who  are  entitled  to  health  benefits 
under  title  I  of  this  Act.  insurance  benefits 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
medical  assistance  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  or  to  assistance  for  medical  expenses 
under  any  other  public  assistance  program 
or  private  health  insurance  program. 

(c)  SCHEDULE  OF  FEES.— A  funding  agree- 
ment for  an  award  of  financial  assistance 
under  section  3421  is  that  the  qualified  com- 
munity health  group  involved  will— 

(1)  prepare  a  schedule  of  fees  or  payments 
for  the  provision  of  health  services  not  cov- 
ered by  title  I  that  is  consistent  with  locally 
prevailing  rates  or  charges  and  designed  to 
cover  its  reasonable  costs  of  operation  and 
has  prepared  a  corresponding  schedule  of  dis- 
counts to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  such 
fees  or  payments  (or  payments  of  cost  shar- 
ing amounts  owed  in  the  caise  of  covered  ben- 
efits) which  discounts  are  applied  on  the 
basis  of  the  patient's  ability  to  pay;  and 

(2)  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  secure 
from  patients  payment  in  accordance  with 
such  schedules,  and  to  collect  reimburse- 
ment for  services  to  persons  entitled  to  pub- 
lic or  private  insurance  benefits  or  other 
medical  assistance  on  the  basis  of  full  fees 
without  application  of  discounts,  except  that 
the  applicant  will  ensure  that  no  person  is 
denied  service  based  on  the  person's  inability 
to  pay  therefor. 

(d)  Barriers  Wfthin  Service  Area— A 
funding  agreement  for  an  award  of  financial 
assistance  under  section  3421  is  that  the 
qualified  community  health  group  involved 
will  ensure  that  the  following  conditions  are 
met: 

(1)  In  the  service  area  of  the  group,  the 
group  will  ensure  that — 

(A)  the  services  of  the  group  are  accessible 
to  all  residents;  and 

(B)  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  bar- 
riers to  access  to  the  services  of  the  group 
are  eliminated,  including  barriers  resulting 
from  the  area's  physical  characteristics.  Its 
residential  patterns,  its  economic,  social  and 
cultural  groupings,  and  available  transpor- 
tation. 

(2)  The  group  will  periodically  conduct  re- 
views within  the  service  area  of  the  group  to 
determine  whether  the  conditions  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  are  being  met. 

(e)  Limited  Ability  to  Speak  English 
Language.- A  funding  agreement  for  an 
award  of  financial  assistance  under  section 
3421  is  that,  if  the  service  area  of  the  quali- 
fied community  health  group  involved  serves 
a  substantial  number  of  individuals  who 
have  a  limited  ability  to  speak  the  English 
language,  the  applicant  will— 

(1)  maintain  arrangements  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  such  Individuals  for  providing 
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services  to  the  extent  practicable  in  the  lan- 
guage and  cultural  context  most  appropriate 
to  such  individuals;  and 

(2)  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  staff 
members  who  are  fluent  in  both  English  and 
the  languages  spoken  by  such  individuals, 
and  will  ensure  that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  employees  include  providing  guidance 
and  assistance  to  such  individuals  and  to 
other  staff  members  of  the  group. 

SEC.  342S.  ADDITIONAL  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Required  Services.— A  funding  agree- 
ment for  an  award  of  financial  assistance 
under  section  3421  Is  that  the  qualified  com- 
munity health  group  involved  will  provide 
enabling  services  (as  defined  in  section 
3461(g))  and  all  of  the  items  and  services 
identified  by  the  Secretary  in  rules  regard- 
ing qualified  community  health  plans  and 
practice  networks. 

(b)  Quality  Control  System.— a  funding 
agreement  for  an  award  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  section  3421  is  that  the  qualified 
community  health  group  involved  will  main- 
tain a  community-oriented,  patient  respon- 
sive, quality  control  system  under  which  the 
group,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary— 

(1)  conducts  an  ongoing  quality  assurance 
program  for  the  health  services  delivered  by 
participating  provider  entities; 

(2)  maintains  a  continuous  community 
health  status  improvement  process;  and 

(3)  maintains  a  system  for  development, 
compilation,  evaluation  and  reporting  of  in- 
formation to  the  public  regarding  the  costs 
of  operation,  service  utilization  patterns, 
availability,  accessibility  and  acceptability 
of  services,  developments  in  the  health  sta- 
tus of  the  populations  served,  uniform  health 
and  clinical  performance  measures  and  fi- 
nancial performance  of  the  network  or  plan. 

(c)  Use  of  Existing  Resources.— A  funding 
agreement  for  an  award  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  section  3421  is  that  the  applicant 
will,  in  developing  the  qualified  community 
health  group  involved,  utilize  existing  re- 
sources to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

SEC.   3426.   SUBMISSION  OF  CERTAIN   INFORMA- 
TION. 

(a)  Assessment  of  Need —The  Secretary 
may  make  an  award  of  financial  assistance 
under  section  3421  only  if  the  applicant  in- 
volved submits  to  the  Secretary  an  assess- 
ment of  the  need  that  the  medically  under- 
served  population  or  populations  proposed  to 
be  served  by  the  applicant  have  for  health 
services  and  for  enabling  services  (as  defined 
in  section  3461(g)). 

(b)  Description  of  I.vtended  Expendi- 
tures; Related  Information.— The  Sec- 
retary may  make  an  award  of  financial  as- 
sistance under  section  3421  only  if  the  appli- 
cant involved  submits  to  the  Secretary  the 
following  information: 

(DA  description  of  how  the  applicant  will 
design  the  proposed  quality  community 
health  plan  or  practice  network  (including 
the  service  sites  involved)  for  such  popu- 
lations based  on  the  assessment  of  need. 

(2)  A  description  of  efforts  to  secure,  with- 
in the  proposed  service  area  of  such  health 
plan  or  practice  network  (including  the  serv- 
ice sites  involved),  financial  and  professional 
assistance  and  support  for  the  project. 

(3)  Evidence  of  significant  community  in- 
volvement in  the  initiation,  development 
and  ongoing  operation  of  the  project. 

SEC.  3427.  REPORTS:  AUDITS. 

A  funding  agreement  for  an  award  of  finan- 
cial assistance  under  section  3421  is  that  the 
applicant  Involved  will— 

(1)  provide  such  reports  and  information  on 
activities  carried  out  under  this  section  in  a 
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manner  and  form  required  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

(2)  provide  an  annual  organization-wide 
audit  that  meets  applicable  standards  of  the 
Secretary. 

SEC.  3428.  APPUCATION  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 

The  Secretary  may  make  an  award  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  section  3421  only  if 
an  application  for  the  award  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary,  the  application  contains  each 
funding  agreement  described  in  this  subpart, 
the  application  contains  the  information  re- 
quired in  section  3426.  and  the  application  is 
in  such  form,  is  made  in  such  manner,  and 
contains  such  agreements,  assurances,  and 
information  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

SEC.  3429.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Number  of  Awards.— 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  more  than  two 
awards  of  financial  assistance  under  section 
3421  for  the  same  project. 

(b)  Amount.— The  amount  of  any  award  of 
financial  assistance  under  section  3421  for 
any  project  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Subpart  C — Capital  Cost  of  Development  of 
Qualified  Community  Health  Plans  and 
Practice  Networks 

SEC.   3441.   LOANS  AND   LOAN   GLARANTEES   RE 
CARDING  PLANS  AND  NETWORKS. 

(a)  In  General —The  Secretary  may  make 
loans  to.  and  guarantee  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  to  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral lenders  on  behalf  of.  public  and  private 
entities  for  the  capital  costs  of  developing 
qualified  community  health  groups  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3421(a)). 

(b)  Preferences;  accessibility  of  Serv- 
ices; Certain  Other  Provisions —The  provi- 
sions of  subpart  B  apply  to  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  under  subsection  (a)  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  such  pro- 
visions apply  to  awards  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  section  3421. 

(c)  Use  of  Assistance.— 

(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  qualified  community  health 
groups,  the  capital  costs  for  which  loans 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be  ex- 
pended are.  subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 
the  following: 

(A)  The  acquisition,  modernization,  expan- 
sion or  construction  of  facilities,  or  the  con- 
version of  unneeded  hospital  facilities  to  fa- 
cilities that  will  assure  or  enhance  the  provi- 
sion and  accessibility  of  health  care  and  ena- 
bling services  to  medically  underserved  pop- 
ulations. 

(B)  The  purchase  of  major  equipment,  in- 
cluding equipment  necessary  for  the  support 
of  external  and  internal  information  sys- 
tems. 

(C)  The  establishment  of  reserves  required 
for  furnishing  services  on  a  prepaid  basis. 

(D)  Such  other  capital  costs  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  are  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(2)  Priorities  regarding  use  of  funds.— In 
providing  loans  or  loan  guarantees  under 
subsection  (a)  for  an  entity,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  authorizing  the  use  of 
amounts  for  projects  for  the  renovation  and 
modernization  of  medical  facilities  necessary 
to  prevent  or  eliminate  safety  hazards,  avoid 
noncompliance  with  licensure  or  accredita- 
tion standards,  or  projects  to  replace  obso- 
lete facilities. 

(3)  Limitation.— The  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize the  use  of  amounts  under  subsection 
(a)  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  only 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  appropriate 
facilities  are  not  available  through  acquir- 
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ing.  modernizing,  expanding  or  converting 
existing  buildings,  or  that  construction  of 
new  buildings  will  cost  less. 

(d)  Amount  of  assistance.— The  principal 
amount  of  loans  or  loan  guarantees  under 
subsection  (a)  may.  when  added  to  any  other 
assistance  under  this  section,  cover  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  costs  involved. 

SEC.  3442.  CERTAIN  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Loans.— 

(1)  In  general— The  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove a  loan  under  section  3441  only  if— 

(A)  the  Secretary  is  reasonably  satisfied 
that  the  applicant  for  the  project  for  which 
the  loan  would  be  made  will  be  able  to  make 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  thereon 
when  due;  and 

(B)  the  applicant  provides  the  Secretary 
with  reasonable  assurances  that  there  will  be 
available  to  it  such  additional  funds  sis  may 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking with  respect  to  which  such  loan  is 
requested. 

(2)  Terms  and  conditions.— Any  loan  made 
under  section  3441  shall  meet  such  terms  and 
conditions  (Including  provisions  for  recovery 
in  case  of  default)  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  such  section  while  adequately  pro- 
tecting the  financial  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Terms  and  conditions  for  such  loans 
shall  Include  provisions  regarding  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  Security. 

(B)  Maturity  date. 

(C)  Amount  and  frequency  of  installments. 

(D)  Rate  of  interest,  which  shall  be  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  the  rate  of  interest  pre- 
vailing on  the  date  the  loan  is  made. 

(b)  Loan  Guarantees.— The  Secretary  may 
not  approve  a  loan  guarantee  under  section 
3441  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  terms,  conditions,  security  (if  any), 
schedule  and  amount  of  repayments  with  re- 
spect to  the  loan  are  sufficient  to  protect  the 
financial  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
are  otherwise  reasonable.  Such  loan  guaran- 
tees shall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  purposes 
of  this  section  will  be  achieved. 

(c)  Use  of  Existing  Resources.— The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  a  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
under  section  3441  only  if  the  applicant  in- 
volved agrees  that,  in  developing  the  quali- 
fied community  health  group  involved,  the 
applicant  will  utilize  existing  resources  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

SEC.  3443.  DEFAULTS;  RIGHT  OF  RECOVERY. 

(a)  Defaults.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
a  default  on  loans  or  loan  guarantees  under 
section  3441.  including  the  waiver  of  regu- 
latory conditions,  deferral  of  loan  payments, 
renegotiation  of  loans,  and  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  technical  and  consultative  as- 
sistance, for  the  temporary  payment  of  the 
interest  and  principal  on  such  a  loan,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

(2)  Foreclosure.— The  Secretary  may  take 
such  action,  consistent  with  State  law  re- 
specting foreclosure  procedures,  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  a 
default  on  a  loan  made  pursuant  to  section 
3441.  including  selling  real  property  pledged 
as  security  for  such  a  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
and  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  taking 
possession  of.  holding,  and  using  real  prop- 
erty pledged  as  security  for  such  a  loan  or 
loan  guarantee. 

(3)  Waivers.— The  Secretary  may.  for  good 
cause,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  financial 
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interests  of  the  United  States,  waive  any 
right  of  recovery  which  the  Secretary  has  by 
reasons  of  the  failure  of  a  borrower  to  make 
payments  of  principal  of  and  interest  on  a 
loan  made  pursuant  to  section  3441.  except 
that  if  such  loan  is  sold  and  guaranteed,  any 
such  waiver  shall  have  no  effect  upon  the 
Secretary's  guarantee  of  timely  payment  of 
principal  and  interest. 

(b)  Twenty- YEAR  Obligation;  Right  of  Re- 
covery.— 

(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  a  facility 
for  which  a  loan  is  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
section  3441,  the  Secretary  may  provide  the 
loan  or  loan  guarantee  only  if  the  applicant 
involved  agrees  that  the  applicant  will  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  the  amount  of 
the  loan  or  loan  guarantee,  together  with  an 
amount  representing  interest,  if  at  any  time 
during  the  20-period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  activities  involved,  the  fa- 
cility— 

(A)  ceases  to  be  a  facility  utilized  by  a 
qualified  community  health  grwup.  or  by  an- 
other public  or  nonprofit  private  entity  that 
provides  health  services  in  one  or  more 
health  professional  shortage  areas  or  that 
provides  such  services  to  a  significant  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  are  members  of  a 
medically  underserved  population;  or 

(B)  Is  sold  or  transferred  to  any  entity 
other  than  an  entity  that  Is— 

(1)  a  qualified  community  health  group  or 
other  entity  described  In  subparagraph  (A); 
and 

(ii)  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  a  pur- 
chaser or  transferee  regarding  the  facility. 

(2)  Subordination;  waivers.— The  Sec- 
retary may  subordinate  or  waive  the  right  of 
recovery  under  paragraph  (1).  and  any  other 
Federal  interest  that  may  be  derived  by  vir- 
tue of  a  loan  or  loan  guarantee  under  sub- 
section (a).  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
subordination  or  waiver  will  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  part. 

SEC.  3444.  PROVISIONS  REGARDING  CONSTRUC- 
TION OR  EXPANSION  OF  FACIUTIES. 

(a)  Submission  of  Information.— In  the 
case  of  a  project  for  construction,  conver- 
sion, expansion  or  modernization  of  a  facil- 
ity, the  Secretary  may  provide  loans  or  loan 
guarantees  under  section  3441  only  If  the  ap- 
plicant submits  to  the  Secretary  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  A  description  of  the  site. 

(2)  Plans  and  specifications  which  meet  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Information  reasonably  demonstrating 
that  title  to  such  site  is  vested  in  one  or 
more  of  the  entities  filing  the  application 
(unless  the  agreement  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)  is  made). 

(4)  A  specification  of  the  type  of  assistance 
being  requested  under  section  3441. 

(b)  AGREEMENTS —In  the  case  of  a  project 
for  construction,  conversion,  expansion  or 
modernization  of  a  facility,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  loans  or  loan  guarantees  under 
section  3441  only  If  the  applicant  makes  the 
following  agreements: 

(1)  Title  to  such  site  will  be  vested  in  one 
or  more  of  the  entitles  filing  the  application 
(unless  the  assurance  described  in  subsection 
(aK3)  has  been  submitted  under  such  sub- 
section). 

(2)  Adequate  financial  support  will  be 
available  for  completion  of  the  project  and 
for  Its  maintenance  and  operation  when  com- 
pleted. 

(3)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  a  project  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
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on  similar  conatructlon  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  March  3.  1931  (40 
use.  276a  et  seq;  commonly  Itnown  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act),  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  FR  3176:  5  U.S.C.  Appendix)  and  sec- 
tion 276c  of  title  40. 

(4)  The  facility  will  be  made  available  to 
all  persons  seeking  service  regardless  of 
their  ability  to  pay. 

SEC.  344S.  APPUCATION  FOR  ASSISTANCE. 

The  Secretary  may  provide  loans  or  loan 
gruarantees  under  section  3441  only  if  an  ap- 
plication for  such  assistance  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary,  the  application  contains  each 
agreement  described  in  this  subpart,  the  ap- 
plication contains  the  Information  required 
in  section  3444(a).  and  the  application  is  in 
such  form,  is  made  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tains such  agreements,  assurances,  and  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

SEC.  S44«.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROGRAMS. 

This  subpart,  and  any  other  program  of  the 
Secretary  that  provides  loans  or  loan  guar- 
antees, shall  be  carried  out  by  a  centralized 
loan  unit  established  within  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Subpart  D — Enablinc  Service* 

SEC.  34«l.  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  ENA- 
BUNG  SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  GRANTS  A.VD  CONTRACTS.— The  Secretary 
may  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  entities  described  in  paragraph  (2)  to 
assist  such  entities  in  providing  the  services 
described  in  subsection  (b)  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  uti- 
lize the  items  and  services  included  In  the 
comprehensive  benefits  package  under  title 
L 

(2)  Relevant  ENTmES.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  entitles  described  in  this 
paragraph  are  qualified  community  health 
groups  (as  defined  in  section  3421(a)),  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  entities, 
that^ 

(A)  provide  health  services  in  one  or  more 
health  professional  shortage  areas  or  that 
provide  such  services  to  a  significant  number 
of  individuals  who  are  members  of  a  medi- 
cally underserved  population:  and 

(B)  are  experienced  In  providing  services  to 
Increase  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  uti- 
lize health  services. 

(b)  Enabling  Services.— The  services  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(1)  are  transpor- 
tation, community  and  patient  outreach,  pa- 
tient education,  translation  services,  and 
such  other  services  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  described  in  such  subsection. 

(c)  Certain  Requirements  Regarding 
Project  area —The  Secretary  may  make  an 
award  of  a  grant  or  contract  under  sub- 
section (a)  only  if  the  applicant  involved— 

(1)  submits  to  the  Secretary— 

(A)  information  demonstrating  that  the 
medically  underserved  populations  in  the 
community  to  be  served  under  the  award 
have  a  need  for  enabling  services:  and 

(B)  a  proposed  budget  for  providing  such 
services:  and 

(2)  the  applicant  for  the  award  agrees  that 
the  residents  of  the  community  will  be  sig- 
nificantly Involved  In  the  project  carried  out 
with  the  award. 

(d)  Imposition  op  Fees- The  Secretary 
may  make  an  award  of  a  grant  or  contract 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  applicant  in- 
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volved  agrees  that,  in  the  project  carried  out 
under  such  subsection,  enabling  services  will 
be  provided  without  charge  to  the  recipients 
of  the  services. 

(e)  Use  of  Existing  Resources —The  Sec- 
retary may  make  an  award  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  appli- 
cant involved  agrees  that,  in  carrying  out 
the  project  under  such  subsection,  the  appli- 
cant will  utilize  existing  resources  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable. 

(f)  Application  for  Awards  of  Assist- 
ance.—The  Secretary  may  make  an  award  of 
a  grant  or  contract  under  subsection  (a)  only 
if  an  application  for  the  award  is  submitted 
to  the  Secretary,  the  application  contains 
each  agreement  described  in  this  subpart, 
the  application  contains  the  information  re- 
quired in  subsection  (d)(1).  and  the  applica- 
tion is  in  such  form,  is  made  in  such  manner, 
and  contains  such  agreements,  assurances, 
and  information  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  subpart. 

(g)  Definition —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "enabling  services"  means 
services  described  in  subsection  (b)  that  are 
provided  for  the  purpose  described  In  sub- 
section (axl). 

SEC.  34«S.  AUTHORIZATIONS  REGARDING  PUBUC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  INlTlATrVES 
FUND. 

(a)  Enabuno  Services.— For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  3461.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  Initiatives  Fund  (established 
in  section  3701)  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1996.  S300.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1997  through  1999.  and  JIOO.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  2000. 

(b)  Relation  to  Other  funds— The  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  established  in 
subsection  (a)  are  in  addition  to  any  other 
authorizations  of  appropriations  that  are 
available  for  the  purpose  described  In  such 
subsection. 

PART  »— NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 
CORPS 

sec.  3471.  authorizations  regarding  pubuc 
health      service      initiatives 

FUND. 

(a)  ADDITIONAL  Funding:  General  Corps 
Program;  Allocations  Regarding 
Nurses.— For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
subpart  II  of  part  D  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  and  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  3472.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  Initiatives  Fund  (established 
in  section  3701)  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996,  and 
$200,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1997 
through  2000. 

(b)  Relation  to  Other  Funds.— The  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  established  In 
subsection  (a)  are  in  addition  to  any  other 
authorizations  of  appropriations  that  are 
available  for  the  purpose  described  in  such 
subsection. 

(c)  Availability  of  Funds —An  appropria- 
tion under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  made  at  any  time  before  that  fiscal 
year  and  may  be  included  in  an  Act  making 
an  appropriation  under  an  authorization 
under  subsection  (a)  for  another  fiscal  year: 
but  no  funds  may  be  made  available  from 
any  appropriation  under  this  section  for  obli- 
gation under  sections  331  through  335.  sec- 
tion 336A.  and  section  337  before  the  fiscal 
year  involved. 

SEC.  347J.  allocation  FOR  PARTICIPATION  OF 
NURSES  IN  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  LOAN 
REPAYMENT  PROGRAMS. 

Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
3471.     the     Secretary     shall     reserve     such 
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amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that. 
of  the  aggregate  number  of  individuals  who 
are  participants  in  the  Scholarship  Program 
under  section  338A  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  or  in  the  Loan  Repayment  Program 
under  section  338B  of  such  Act,  the  total 
number  who  are  being  educated  as  nurses  or 
are  serving  as  nurses,  respectively,  is  in- 
creased to  20  percent. 

PART  4— PAYBfENTS  TO  HOSPITALS 
SERVING  Vinj>fERABLE  POPULATIONS 
SEC.  3481.  PAYMENTS  TO  HOSPITALS. 

(a)  ENTITLEMENT  STATUS —The  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  in  accordance  with  this 
part  to  eligible  hospitals  described  in  section 
3482.  The  preceding  sentence — 

(1)  is  an  entitlement  in  the  Secretary  on 
behalf  of  such  eligible  hospitals  (but  is  not 
an  entitlement  in  the  State  In  which  any 
such  hospital  Is  located  or  in  any  individual 
receiving  services  from  any  such  hospital): 
and 

(2)  constitutes  budget  authority  in  advance 
of  appropriations  Acts  and  represents  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  such  payments  in  the 
amounts,  and  for  the  fiscal  years,  specified 
In  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Amount  of  Entitlement.— 

(I)  In  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(aK2).  the  amounts  and  fiscal  years  specified 
in  this  subsection  are  (in  the  aggregate  for 
all  eligible  hospitals)  $800,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  general  effective  date 
occurs  and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

(2»  Spe:cial  rule  for  years  before  gen- 
eral effective  DATE.— 

(A)  In  general —For  any  fiscal  year  that 
begins  prior  to  the  general  effective  date,  the 
amount  specified  in  this  subsection  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  equal  to 
the  aggregate  DSH  percentage  of  the  amount 
otherwise  determined  under  paragraph  (1). 

(B)  AGGREGATE  DSH  PERCENTAGE  DEFINED.— 

In  subparagraph  (A),  the  "aggregate  DSH 
percentage"  for  a  year  is  the  amount  (ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage)  equal  to — 

(i)  the  total  amount  of  payment  made  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  1903(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  during  the  base  year  with 
respect  to  payment  adjustments  made  under 
section  1923(c)  of  such  Act  for  hospitals  in 
the  States  in  which  eligible  hospitals  for  the 
year  are  located:  divided  by 

(II)  the  total  amount  of  payment  made  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  1903(a)  of  such 
Act  during  the  base  year  with  respect  to  pay- 
ment adjustments  made  under  section  1923(c) 
of  such  Act  for  hospitals  in  all  States. 

(c)  PERIOD  of  Payment.— An  eligible  hos- 
pital shall  receive  a  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  period  of  5  years,  without  regard  to 
the  year  for  which  the  hospital  first  receives 
a  payment. 

(d)  Payments  Made  on  Quarterly 
Basis.— Payments  to  an  eligible  hospital 
under  this  section  for  a  year  shall  be  made 
on  a  quarterly  basis  during  the  year 

SEC.   3MS.   IDENTIFICATION  OF   EUGIBLE   HOS- 
PITALS. 

(a)  Hospitals  in  Participating  States.— 
In  order  to  be  an  eligible  hospital  under  this 
part,  a  hospital  must  be  located  in  a  State 
that  is  a  participating  State  under  this  Act, 
except  that  an  eligible  hospital  remains  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  payment  under  this  part 
notwithstanding  that,  during  the  5-year  pe- 
riod for  which  the  payment  is  to  be  made, 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located  no  longer 
meets  the  requirements  for  participating 
States  under  this  Act. 

(b)  State  Identification.— In  accordance 
with  the  criteria  described  in  subsection  (c) 
and  such  procedures  sia  the  Secretary  may 
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require,  each  State  shall  identify  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  State  that  meet  such  criteria 
and  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  list  of  such 
hospitals. 

(c)  Criteria  for  Eligibility.- A  hospital 
meets  the  criteria  described  in  this  sub- 
section if  the  hospital's  low-income  utiliza- 
tion rate  for  the  base  year  under  section 
1923(b)(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  such 
section  is  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  is  not  less  than 
25  percent. 

sec.  34«3.  AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Distribution  of  Allocation  for  Low- 
Income  Assistance.— 

(1)  Allocation  from  total  amount— Of 
the  total  amount  available  for  payments 
under  this  section  in  a  year.  75  percent  shall 
be  allocated  to  hospitals  for  low-income  as- 
sistance In  accordance  with  this  subsection. 

(2)  Determination  of  hospital  payment 
amount.— The  amount  of  payment  to  an  eli- 
gible hospital  from  the  allocation  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  during  a  year  shall  be 
the  equal  to  the  hospital's  low-income  per- 
centage of  the  allocation  for  the  year. 

(b)  Distribution  of  Allocation  for  As- 
sistance for  Uncovered  Services.— 

(1)  Allocation  from  total  amount;  de- 
termination of  State-specific  portion  of 
allocation. — Of  the  total  amount  available 
for  payments  under  this  section  in  a  year.  25 
percent  shall  be  allocated  to  hospitals  for  as- 
sistance in  furnishing  Inpatient  hospital 
services  that  are  not  covered  services  under 
title  I  (in  accordance  with  regrulations  of  the 
Secretary)  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. The  amount  available  for  payments 
to  eligible  hospitals  in  a  State  shall  be  equal 
to  an  amount  determined  in  accordance  with 
a  methodology  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Determination  of  hospital  payment 
amount— The  amount  of  payment  to  an  eli- 
gible hospital  in  a  State  from  the  amount 
available  for  payments  to  eligible  hospitals 
in  the  State  under  paragraph  (1)  during  a 
year  shall  be  the  equal  to  the  hospital's  low- 
income  percentage  of  such  amount  for  the 
year. 

(c)  Low-Income  Percentage  Defined — 

(1)  In  general.— In  this  subsection,  an  eli- 
gible hospital's  "low-income  percentage"  for 
a  year  is  equal  to  the  amount  (expressed  as 
a  percentage)  of  the  total  low-income  days 
for  all  eligible  hospitals  for  the  year  that  are 
attributable  to  the  hospital. 

(2)  Low-income  days  described.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  an  eligible  hospital's 
low-income  days  for  a  year  shall  be  equal  to 
the  product  of— 

(A)  the  total  number  of  inpatient  days  for 
the  hospital  for  the  year  (as  repwrted  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  State  In  which  the  hospital 
is  located,  in  accordance  with  a  reporting 
schedule  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Secretary):  and 

(B)  the  hospital's  low-Income  utilization 
rate  for  the  base  year  under  section  1923(bK3) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  such  section  is 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act). 

SEC  34M.  BASE  YEAR. 

In  this  part,  the  "base  year"  is.  with  re- 
spect to  a  State  and  hospitals  in  a  State,  the 
year  immediately  prior  to  the  year  in  which 
the  general  effective  date  occurs. 
Subtitle  F— Mrntal  Hralth;  Substanre  Abuse 
PART  1— KI.NANt  L\L  ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  3901.  AUTHORIZATIONS  REGARDING  PUBUC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  INITIATIVES 
FUND. 

(a)  In  General.— For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be 


appropriated  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
Initiatives  Fund  (established  in  section  3701) 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $150,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1996.  and  $250,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1997  through  2000. 

(b)  ALLOCATION  Among  Programs.— Of  the 
amounts  made  available  under  subsection  (a) 
for  a  fiscal  year— 

(1)  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  carrying 
out  section  3503  such  amounts  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall,  of  the  remaining 
amounts,  reserve  50  percent  for  carrying  out 
subsection  (a)  of  section  3502  and  50  percent 
for  carrying  out  subsection  (b)  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Relation  to  Other  Funds.- The  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  established  In 
subsection  (a)  are  in  addition  to  any  other 
authorizations  of  appropriations  that  are 
available  for  the  purpose  described  in  such 
subsection. 

SEC.  3802.  SUPPLEMENTAL  FORMULA  GRANTS 
FOR  STATES  REGARDING  ACTIVI- 
TIES UNDER  PART  B  OF  TITLE  XDC 
OF  PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT. 

(a)  Mental  Health- 
CD  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  State 

that  submits  to  the  Secretary  an  application 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (e)  for  a  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  mental  health,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  grant  to  the  State  for 
the  purposes  authorized  in  subsection  (c) 
with  respect  to  mental  health.  The  grant 
shall  consist  of  the  allotment  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  for  the  State  for  such 
year. 

(2)  Determination  of  allotment.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  allotment 
under  this  paragraph  for  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  With  re- 
spect to  the  amount  reserved  under  section 
3501(c)(2)  for  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
section  1918  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
shall  be  applied  to  such  amount  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  such  sec- 
tion 1918  is  applied  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  section  1918(a)(2)  of  such  Act. 

(b)  Substance  abuse.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  State 
that  submits  to  the  Secretary  an  application 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (e)  for  a  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  substance  abuse,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  to  the  State 
for  the  purjwses  authorized  in  subsection  (c) 
with  respect  to  substance  abuse.  The  grant 
shall  consist  of  the  allotment  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  for  the  State  for  such 
year. 

(2)  Determination  of  allotment.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  allotment 
under  this  paragraph  for  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  With  re- 
spect to  the  amount  reserved  under  section 
3501(c)(2)  for  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
section  1933  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
shall  be  applied  to  such  amount  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  such  sec- 
tion 1933  is  applied  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  sections  1933(a){l)(B)(i) 
and  1918(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  Use  of  Grants.— 

(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  grant  to  a  State  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b),  the  Secretary— 

(A)  shall  designate  as  authorized  expendi- 
tures such  of  the  activities  described  In  para- 
graph (2)  with  respect  to  mental  health  and 
substance  abuse,  respectively,  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate;  and 

(B)  may  make  the  grant  only  if  the  State 
agrees  to  expend  the  grant  In  accordance 
with  the  activities  so  designated. 


(2)  Description  of  activities.- The  activi- 
ties referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  are  (as  appli- 
cable to  the  grant  involved)  the  following; 

(A)  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ac- 
cess of  individuals  to  services  relating  to 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse,  the  fol- 
lowing services:  Transportation,  community 
and  patient  outreach,  patient  education, 
translation  services,  and  such  other  services 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate regarding  such  purpose. 

(B)  Improving  the  capacity  of  State  and 
local  service  systems  to  coordinate  and  mon- 
itor mental  health  and  substance  abuse  serv- 
ices. Including  improvement  of  management 
information  systems,  and  establishment  of 
linkages  between  providers  of  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  services  and  primary 
care  providers  and  health  plans. 

(C)  Providing  incentives  to  integrate  pub- 
lic and  private  systems  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse  disorders. 

(D)  Any  activity  for  which  a  grant  under 
section  1911  or  section  1921  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended. 

(d)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— 

(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  the  activi- 
ties for  which  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  is  to  be  made,  the  Secretary  may  make 
the  grant  only  if  the  State  involved  agrees  to 
maintain  expenditures  of  non-Federal 
amounts  for  such  activities  at  a  level  that  is 
not  less  than  the  level  of  such  expenditures 
maintained  by  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
State  receives  such  a  grant. 

(2)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  requirement  established  for  a 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  if — 

(A)  the  State  agrees  that  the  amounts  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  subject  to  such 
requirement  will  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  community-based  systems  of 
care  to  promote  the  eventual  integration  of 
the  public  and  private  systems  for  treatment 
of  mental  health,  or  substance  abuse,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  grant: 

(B)  the  State  submits  to  the  Secretary  a 
request  for  the  waiver  and  a  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  State  will  carry  out 
such  purpose;  and 

(C)  the  Secretary  approves  the  waiver. 

(e)  Application  for  Grant.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)(1)  and  (b)(1).  an  application 
for  a  grant  under  this  section  regarding  men- 
tal health  or  substance  abuse,  respectively, 
is  in  accordance  with  this  subsection  if  the 
State  involved  submits  the  application  not 
later  than  the  date  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  application  contains  each  appli- 
cable agreement  described  in  this  section, 
and  the  application  otherwise  is  in  such 
form,  is  made  in  such  manner,  and  contains 
such  agreements,  assurances,  and  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purpose  involved. 

SEC.  3503.  CAPITAL  COSTS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  CENTERS  AND  CLINICS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may  make 
loans  to,  and  guarantee  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  to  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral lenders  on  behalf  of,  public  and  private 
entities  for  the  capital  costs  to  be  incurred 
by  the  entities  in  the  development  of  non- 
acute,  residential  treatment  centers  and 
community-based  ambulatory  clinics. 

(b)  Priorities  Regarding  Use  of  Funds.- 
In  providing  loans  or  loan  guarantees  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  authorizing  the  use  of  amounts  for 
projects  in  health  professional  shortage 
areas  or  in  geographic  areas  in  which  there 
resides  a  significant  number  of  Individuals 
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who  are  members  of  a  medically  underserved 
population. 

(C)  APPUC  ABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS.—The  Secretary  may  provide  loans  or 
loan  sruarantees  under  subsection  (a)  only  if 
the  applicant  involved  a^ees  that,  except  to 
the  extent  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  subpart  C  of  part  2 
of  subtitle  E  applies  to  such  assistance  to 
the  same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as 
such  subpart  applies  to  loans  and  loan  ^ar- 
antees  under  section  3441. 

PAKT  2— AUTHOIUTIES  REGARDING 

PARTICIPATING  STATES 

Subpart  A — Report 

SEC.  3611.  REPORT  ON  LNTEGRATION  OF  MENTAL 
HEALTH  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  In  General. — As  a  condition  of  being  a 
participating  State  under  title  I.  each  State 
shall,  not  later  than  October  1,  1998,  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  plan  to  achieve  the  inte- 
gration of  the  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  services  of  the  State  and  its  political 
subdivisions  with  the  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse  services  that  are  included  in 
the  coRiprebenslve  benefit  {>acka«re  under 
title  I. 

(b)  Required  Contents.— with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  items  and  services  relating 
to  mental  health  and  substance  abuse,  the 
report  of  a  State  under  subsection  (a)  shall, 
at  a  minimum,  contain  the  following  Infor- 
mation: 

(1)  Information  on  the  number  of  individ- 
uals served  by  or  through  mental  health  and 
substance  abuse  programs  administered  by 
State  and  local  agencies  and  the  proportion 
who  are  eligible  persons  under  title  I. 

(2)  The  following  information  on  services 
furnished  to  eligible  persons: 

(A)  E^ch  type  of  benefit  furnished. 

(B)  The  mental  health  diagnoses  for  which 
each  type  of  benefit  is  covered,  the  amount, 
duration  and  scope  of  coverage  for  each  cov- 
ered benefit,  and  any  applicable  limits  on 
benefits. 

(C)  Cost  sharing  rules  that  apply. 

(3)  Information  on  the  extent  to  which 
each  health  provider  furnishing  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  services  under  a 
State  program  participates  in  one  or  more 
regional  or  corporate  alliance  health  plans, 
nd.  in  the  case  of  providers  that  do  not  so 
participate,  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  par- 
ticipation. 

(4)  The  amount  of  revenues  from  health 
plans  received  by  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse  providers  that  are  participating 
In  such  health  plans  and  as«  funded  under 
one  or  more  State  programs. 

(5)  With  respect  to  the  two  years  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  State  becomes  a  par- 
ticipating State  under  title  I— 

(A)  the  amount  of  funds  expended  by  the 
State  and  its  political  subdivisions  for  each 
of  such  years  for  items  and  services  that  are 
included  In  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age under  such  title; 

(B)  the  amount  of  funds  expended  for  medi- 
cally necessary  and  appropriate  items  and 
services  not  Included  in  such  benefit  pack- 
age, including  medical  care,  other  health 
care,  and  supportive  services  related  to  the 
provision  of  health  care. 

(6)  An  estimate  of  the  amount  that  the 
State  win  expend  to  furnish  items  and  serv- 
ices not  Included  in  such  package  once  the 
expansion  of  coverage  for  mental  health  and 
substance  abuse  services  Is  Implemented  in 
the  year  2001 

(7)  A  description  of  how  the  State  will  as- 
sure that  all  individuals  served  by  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  programs  funded 
by  the  State  will  be  enrolled  in  a  health  plan 
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and  how  mental  health  and  substance  abuse 
services  not  covered  under  the  benefit  pack- 
age will  continue  to  be  furnished  to  such  en- 
rollees. 

(8)  A  description  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  integration  of  mental  health  and 
substance  abuse  providers  into  regional  and 
corporate  alliances  can  be  achieved,  and  an 
identification  of  changes  in  participation 
and  certification  requirements  that  are 
needed  to  achieve  the  integration  of  such 
programs  and  providers  into  health  plans. 

(9)  If  the  integration  of  mental  health  and 
substance  abuse  programs  operated  by  the 
State  into  one  or  more  health  plans  is  not 
medically  appropriate  or  feasible  for  one  or 
more  groups  of  individuals  treated  under 
State  programs,  a  description  of  the  reasons 
that  integration  is  not  feasible  or  appro- 
priate and  a  plan  for  assuring  the  coordina- 
tion for  such  individuals  of  the  care  and 
services  covered  under  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package  with  the  additional  items 
and  services  furnished  by  such  programs. 

(c)  General  Provisions.— Reports  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  provided  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Sobpart  B — Pilot  Program 
SEC.  SSSl.  PILOT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  pilot  program  to  demonstrate 
model  methods  of  achieving  the  integration 
of  the  mental  health  and  substance  abuse 
services  of  the  States  with  the  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  services  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  comprehensive  benefit  package 
under  title  I. 

(b)  Certain  Considerations —With  respect 
to  the  provision  of  items  and  services  relat- 
ing to  mental  health  and  substance  abuse, 
the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  subsection  (a). 
shall  consider  the  following: 

(1)  The  types  of  items  and  services  needed 
in  addition  to  the  items  and  services  in- 
cluded in  the  comprehensive  benefits  pack- 
age under  title  I. 

(2)  The  optimal  methods  of  treatment  for 
Individuals  with  long-term  conditions. 

(3)  The  capacity  of  alliance  health  plans  to 
furnish  such  treatment. 

(4)  The  modifications  that  should  be  made 
in  the  items  and  services  furnished  by  such 
health  plans. 

(5)  The  role  of  publicly-funded  health  pro- 
viders in  the  integration  of  acute  and  long- 
term  treatment. 

SobUtle  G — Compreheoaive  School  Health 

Education^  School-Related  Health  Services 

PART  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  SMI.  PURPOSES. 
Subject   to   the   subsequent  provisions  of 

this  subtitle,  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle 

are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  support  the  provision  in  kinder- 
garten through  grade  12  of  sequential,  age- 
appropriate,  comprehensive  health  education 
programs  that  address  locally  relevant  prior- 
ities. 

(2)  To  establish  a  national  ft^mework 
within  which  States  can  create  comprehen- 
sive school  health  education  programs  that— 

(A)  target  the  health  risk  behaviors  ac- 
counting for  the  majority  of  the  morbidity 
and  mortality  among  youth  and  adults,  in- 
cluding the  following:  Tobacco  use;  alcohol 
and  other  drug  abuse;  sexual  behaviors  re- 
sulting In  Infection  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus,  in  other  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  or  in  unintended  preg- 
nancy; behaviors  resulting  in  intentional  and 
unintentional  injuries;  dietary  patterns  re- 
sulting in  disease;  and  sedentary  lifestyles; 
and 
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(B)  are  integrated  with  plans  and  programs 
in  the  State,  if  any,  under  title  III  of  the 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  and  those 
targeting  health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention goals  related  to  the  national  health 
objectives  set  forth  in  Healthy  People  2000. 

(3)  To  pay  the  initial  costs  of  planning  and 
establishing  Statewide  comprehensive  school 
health  education  programs  that  will  be  Im- 
plemented and  maintained  with  local,  State, 
and  other  Federal  resources. 

(4)  To  support  Federal  activities  such  as 
research  and  demonstrations,  evaluations, 
and  training  and  technical  assistance  regard- 
ing comprehensive  school  health  education. 

(5)  To  motivate  youth,  especially  low- 
achieving  youth,  to  stay  in  school,  avoid 
teen  pregnancy,  and  strive  for  success  by 
providing  intensive,  high-quality  health  edu- 
cation programs  that  Include  peer- teaching, 
family,  and  community  involvement. 

(6)  To  improve  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
children  and  youth  by  integrating  academic 
and  experiential  learning  in  health  edu- 
cation with  other  elements  of  a  comprehen- 
sive school  health  program. 

(7)  To  further  the  National  Education 
Goals  set  forth  in  title  I  of  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act  and  the  national 
health  objectives  set  forth  in  Healthy  People 
2000. 

(8)  With  respect  to  health  services,  to 
make  awards  of  financial  assistance  to  eligi- 
ble State  health  agencies  and  local  commu- 
nity partnerships  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  projects  to  coordinate 
and  deliver  comprehensive  health  services  to 
children  or  youth  in  school-based,  school- 
linked,  or  community-based  locations. 

SEC.  3tm.  DEFINrnONS. 

(a)  Comprehensive  School  Health  Edu- 
cation Program.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, the  term  "comprehensive  school  health 
education  program"  means  a  program  that 
addresses  locally  relevant  priorities  and 
meets  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  program  is  sequential,  and  age  and 
developmentally  appropriate. 

(2)  The  program  is  provided,  in  the  area 
served  by  the  program,  every  year  for  all 
students  fK>m  kindergarten  through  grade 
12. 

(3)  The  program  provides  comprehensive 
health  education,  including  the  following 
components: 

(A)  Community  health. 

(B)  Environmental  health. 

(C)  Personal  health. 

(D)  Family  life. 

(E)  Growth  and  development. 

(F)  Nutritional  health. 

(G)  Prevention  and  control  of  disease  and 
disorders. 

(I)  Safety  and  prevention  of  Injuries. 

(J)  Substance  abuse,  including  tobacco  and 
alcohol  use. 

(K)  Consumer  health,  including  education 
to  ensure  that  students  understand  the  bene- 
fits and  appropriate  use  of  medical  services. 
Including  immunizations  and  other  clinical 
preventive  services. 

(4)  The  program  promotes  personal  respon- 
sibility for  a  healthy  lifestyle  and  provides 
the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  adopt 
a  healthy  lifestyle,  including  teaching  the 
legal,  social,  and  health  consequences  of  be- 
haviors that  pose  health  risks. 

(5)  The  program  is  sensitive  t.o  cultural  and 
ethnic  Issues  in  the  content  of  instructional 
materials  and  approaches. 

(6)  The  program  includes  activities  that 
support  instruction. 
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(7)  The  program  includes  activities  to  pro- 
mote involvement  by  parents,  families,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  other  appropriate 
entities. 

(8)  The  program  is  coordinated  with  other 
Federal.  State,  and  local  health  education 
and  prevention  programs  and  with  other 
Federal.  State  and  local  education  programs, 
including  those  carried  out  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(9)  The  program  focuses  on  the  particular 
health  concerns  of  the  students  in  the  State, 
school  district,  or  school,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Other  Definitions.- For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle: 

(1)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965 

PART  2— SCHOOL  HEALTH  EDUCATION; 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  3811.  AUTHORIZATIONS  REGARDING  PLBUC 
HEALTH         SERVICE         INITIA' 
FUND_ 

(a)  Funding  for  School  Health  EiJC 
CATION. — For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
parts  3  and  4.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  Public  Health  Service 
Initiatives  Fund  (established  in  section  3701) 
$50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  year  1995 
through  2000. 

(b)  ALLOCATIONS. — Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal 
year— 

(1)  the  Secretary  may  reserve  not  more 
than  $13,000,000  for  carrying  out  part  4; 

(2)  the  Secretary  may  reserve  not  more 
than  $5,0(K),0(X)  to  support  national  leadership 
activities,  such  as  research  and  demonstra- 
tion, evaluation,  and  training  and  technical 
assistance  In  comprehensive  school  health 
education;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  may  reserve  not  more 
than  5  percent  for  administrative  expenses 
regarding  parts  3  and  4. 

(c)  Relation  to  Other  Funds.— The  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  established  in 
subsection  (a)  are  in  addition  to  any  other 
authorizations  of  appropriations  that  are 
available  for  the  purpose  described  in  such 
subsection. 

SEC.  3612.  WAIVERS  OF  STATUTORY  AND  REGU- 
LATORY RKQnREMENTS. 

(a)  In  General. - 

(1)  Waivers.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  upon  the  request  of  an  entity  re- 
ceiving funds  under  part  3  or  part  4  and 
under  a  program  specified  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
or  the  Secretary  of  Education  (as  the  case 
may  be,  according  to  which  Secretary  ad- 
ministers the  program  so  specified)  may 
grant  to  the  entity  a  waiver  of  any  require- 
ment of  such  program  regarding  the  use  of 
funds,  or  of  the  regulations  issued  for  the 
program  by  the  Secretary  involved,  if  the 
following  conditions  are  met  with  respect  to 
such  program: 

(A)  The  Secretary  involved  determines 
that  the  requirement  of  such  program  im- 
pedes the  ability  of  the  State  educational 
agency  or  other  recipient  to  achieve  more  ef- 
fectively the  purposes  of  part  3  or  4. 

(B)  The  Secretary  involved  determines 
that,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  funds  under 
such  program,  the  requested  use  of  the  funds 
by  the  entity  would  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  part  3  or  4. 


(C)  In  the  case  of  a  request  for  a  waiver 
submitted  by  a  State  educational  agency, 
the  State  educational  agency — 

(i)  provides  all  interested  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State  with  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  proposal;  and 

(ii)  submits  the  comments  to  the  Secretary 
involved. 

(D)  In  the  case  of  a  request  for  a  waiver 
submitted  by  a  local  educational  agency  or 
other  agency,  institution,  or  organization 
that  receives  funds  under  part  3  from  the 
State  educational  agency,  such  request  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  State  educational 
agency  and  is  accompanied  by  the  com- 
ments, if  any,  of  such  agency. 

(2)  Relevant  programs.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  programs  specified  in  this 
paragraph  are  as  follows: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  programs  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  following: 

(i)  The  program  known  as  the  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Model 
Projects  for  High  Risk  Youth,  carried  out 
under  section  517  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act. 
(ii)  The  program  known  as  the  State  and 
ocal  Comprehensive  School  Health  Pro- 
grams to  Prevent  Important  Health  Prob- 
lems and  Improve  Educational  Outcomes, 
carried  out  under  such  Act. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  programs  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  any  program 
carried  out  under  part  B  of  the  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act  of  1986. 

(b)  Waiver  Period  — 

(1)  In  general. — A  waiver  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years. 

(2)  Extensions.— The  Secretary  involved 
under  subsection  (a)  may  extend  such  period 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(A)  the  waiver  has  been  effective  in  ena- 
bling the  State  or  affected  recipients  to 
carry  out  the  activities  for  which  it  was  re- 
quested and  has  contributed  to  Improved  per- 
formance; and 

(B)  such  extension  is  in  the  public  Interest. 

(c)  Waivers  Not  authorized.— The  Sec- 
retary involved  under  subsection  (a)  may  not 
waive,  under  this  section,  any  statutory  or 
regulatory  requirement  relating  to — 

(1)  comparability  of  services; 

(2)  maintenance  of  effort; 

(3)  the  equitable  participation  of  students 
attending  private  schools; 

(4)  parental  participation  and  Involvement; 

(5)  the  distribution  of  funds  to  States  or  to 
local  educational  agencies  or  other  recipi- 
ents of  funds  under  the  programs  specified  in 
subsection  (a)(2); 

(6)  maintenance  of  records; 

(7)  applicable  civil  rights  requirements;  or 

(8)  the  requirements  of  sections  438  and  439 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

(d)  Termination  of  Waiver.— The  Sec- 
retary involved  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
terminate  a  waiver  under  this  section  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  performance 
of  the  State  or  other  recipient  affected  by 
the  waiver  has  been  inadequate  to  justify  a 
continuation  of  the  waiver  or  if  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  achieve  its  original  pur- 
poses. 

PART  3— SCHOOL  HEALTH  EDUCATION; 
GRANTS  TO  STATES 
Subpart  A — Planning  Grants  for  States 
SEC.  3621.  APPUCATION  FOR  GRANT. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  State  educational 
agency  that  wishes  to  receive  a  planning 
grant  under  this  subpart  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication   to   the   Secretary   of  Health   and 


Human  Services,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  Application;  Joint  Development;  Con- 
tents.—An  application  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  Jointly  developed  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  and  the  State  health  agen- 
cies of  the  State  involved,  and  shall  contain 
the  following: 

(1)  An  assessment  of  the  State's  need  for 
comprehensive  school  health  education, 
using  goals  established  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  goals  established 
under  Goals  2000;  Educate  America  Act. 

(2)  A  description  of  how  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  collaborate  with  the 
State  health  agency  in  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  school  health 
education  program  in  the  State,  including 
coordination  of  existing  health  education 
programs  and  resources. 

(3)  A  plan  to  build  capacity  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  to  provide  staff  development 
and  technical  assistance  to  local  educational 
agency  and  local  health  agency  personnel  in- 
volved with  comprehensive  school  health 
education. 

(4)  A  preliminary  plan  for  evaluating  com- 
prehensive school  health  education  activi- 
ties. 

(5)  Information  demonstrating  that  the 
State  has  established  a  State-level  advisory 
council  whose  membership  includes  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  agencies  with  prin- 
cipal responsibilities  for  programs  regarding' 
health,  education,  and  mental  health. 

(6)  A  timetable  and  proposed  budget  for  the 
planning  process. 

(7)  Such  other  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(c)  Number  of  Grants.— States  may  re- 
ceive one  planning  grant  annually  and  no 
more  than  two  planning  grants  may  be 
awarded  to  any  one  State. 

SEC.  3622.  APPROVAL  OF  SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  may  approve  the  application 
of  a  State  under  section  3621  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subpart;  and 

(2)  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that 
the  State  will  be  able  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  school  health  edu- 
cation plan  that  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  subpart  B. 

SEC.  3623.  AMOUNT  OF  GRANT. 

For  any  fiscal  year,  the  minimum  grant  to 
any  State  under  this  subpart  is  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  State  to  conduct  the  planning 
process,  and  the  maximum  such  grrant  is 
$500,000. 

SEC.  3624.  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVmES. 

A  State  may  use  funds  received  under  this 
subpart  only  for  the  following: 

(1)  To  establish  and  carry  out  the  State 
planning  process. 

(2)  To  conduct  Statewide  or  sub-State  re- 
gional coordination  and  collaboration  activi- 
ties for  local  educational  agencies,  local 
health  agencies,  and  other  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, as  appropriate. 

(3)  To  conduct  activities  to  build  capacity 
to  provide  staff  development  and  technical 
assistance  services  to  local  educational 
agency  and  local  health  agency  personnel  in- 
volved with  comprehensive  school  health 
education. 

(4)  To  develop  student  learning  objectives 
and  assessment  instruments. 

(5)  To  work  with  State  and  local  health 
agencies  and  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  reduce  barriers  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  comprehensive  school  health  edu- 
cation programs  in  schools. 
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(6)  To  prepare  the  plan  required  to  receive 
an  Implementation  ^ant  under  subpart  B 

(7)  To  adopt,  validate,  and  disseminate  cur- 
riculum models  and  program  strategies,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  activi- 
ties are  necessary  to  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  the  State's  program 

Subpart  B— Impleaentation  GranU  for  Statea 
SEC.  3«1.  APPUCATION  FOR  GRANT. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  State  that  wishes  to 
receive  an  implementation  grant  under  this 
subpart  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  information  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

(b)  APPUCATION    AND    STATE    PLAN;    JOINT 

Development;  Contents.— An  application 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  jointly  devel- 
oped by  the  SUte  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  agencies  of  the  State  in- 
volved, and  shall  include  a  State  plan  for 
comprehensive  school  health  education  pro- 
grams (as  defined  in  section  3602)  that  de- 
scribes the  following: 

(1)  The  State's  goals  and  objectives  for 
those  programs. 

(2)  How  the  State  will  allocate  funds,  if 
any.  to  local  educational  agencies  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3634. 

(3)  How  the  State  will  coordinate  programs 
under  this  subpart  with  other  local.  State 
and  Federal  health  education  programs. 

(4)  How  comprehensive  school  health  edu- 
cation programs  will  be  coordinated  with 
other  local.  State  and  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  programs  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  with  the  State's  school  Improvement 
plan.  If  any.  under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act.  and  with  any  similar 
programs. 

(5)  How  the  SUte  has  worked  with  State 
and  local  education  sigencles  and  with  State 
and  local  health  agencies  to  reduce  barriers 
to  Implementing  comprehensive  school 
health  education  programs. 

(6)  How  the  State  will  monitor  the  Imple- 
mentaCion  of  such  programs  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies. 

(7)  How  the  State  will  build  capacity  for 
professional  development  of  health  edu- 
cators. 

(8)  How  the  SUte  will  provide  sUff  devel- 
opment and  technical  assisunce  to  local 
educational  agencies. 

(9)  The  respective  roles  of  the  SUte  edu- 
cational agency,  local  educational  agencies, 
the  SUte  health  agency,  and  the  local  health 
agencies  in  developing  and  implementing 
such  school  health  education  programs. 

(10)  How  such  school  health  education  pro- 
grams win  be  Ullored  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable to  be  culturally  and  linguistically 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  various  needs 
of  the  students  served,  including  individuals 
with  disabilities,  and  individuals  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  (including  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities). 

(11)  How  the  SUte  will  evaluate  and  report 
on  the  SUte's  progress  toward  atulning  the 
goals  and  objectives  described  In  paragraph 
(1). 

SEC.  MSt.  SELECTION  OP  GRANTEES. 

(a)  Selection  of  Grantees.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  esUbllsh  criteria  for  the  com- 
petitive selection  of  grantees  under  this  sub- 
part. 

(b)  Opportunity  for  Planning  Grant —If 
the  Secretary  does  not  approve  a  SUte's  ap- 
plication under  this  subpart  and  determines 
that  the  SUte  could  benefit  from  a  planning 
grant  under  subpart  A.  the  Secretary  shall 
inform  the  SUte  of  any  planning  grant  funds 
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that  may  be  available  to  it  under  subpart  A. 
subject  to  section  3621(c). 

SEC.  S«S3.  AMOUNT  OF  GRANT. 

(a)  In  General— For  any  fiscal  year,  the 
minimum  grant  to  any  SUte  under  this  sub- 
part Is  an  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
reUry  to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  SUte  to 
conduct  the  Implemenutlon  process. 

(b)  Criteria.— In  determining  the  amount 
of  any  such  grant,  the  SecreUry  may  con- 
sider such  factors  as  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  schools  in  the  SUte.  the  number 
of  school-aged  children  living  In  poverty  In 
the  SUte,  and  the  scope  and  quality  of  the 
SUte's  plan. 

SEC.  MM.  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVmES;  LIMITATION 
ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTa 

(a)  SUBGRANTS     TO     LOCAL      EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCIES- Each  SUte  that  receives  funds 
under  this  subpart  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
reUin  not  more  than  75  percent  of  those 
funds  in  the  first  year.  50  percent  of  those 
funds  In  the  second  and  third  years,  and  25 
percent  of  those  funds  In  each  succeeding 
year.  Those  funds  not  reuined  by  the  SUte 
shall  be  used  to  make  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  accordance  with  section 
3635. 

(b)  State-level  AcnvrnES.— Each  Sute 
shall  use  reUined  funds  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  To  conduct  Sutewide  or  sub-SUte  re- 
gional coordination  and  collaboration  activi- 
ties. 

(2)  To  adapt,  validate,  or  disseminate  pro- 
gram models  or  strategies  for  comprehensive 
school  health  education. 

(3)  To  build  capacity  to  deliver  sUff  devel- 
opment and  technical  assisUnce  services  to 
local  educational  agencies,  and  SUte  and 
local  health  agencies. 

(4)  To  promote  program  activities  Involv- 
ing families  and  coordinating  program  ac- 
tivities with  community  groups  and  sigen- 
cles. 

(5)  To  evaluate  and  report  to  the  SecreUry 
on  the  progress  made  toward  atUlnlng  the 
goals  and  objectives  described  in  section 
3621(bMl). 

(6)  To  conduct  such  other  activities  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  subpart  as  the 
SecreUry  may  by  regulation  authorize. 

(c)  State  Administration.— Of  the 
amounts  received  by  a  SUte  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  subpart  and  remaining  after  any 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  made 
from  such  amounts,  the  SUte  may  use  up  to 
10  percent  for  the  cosu  of  administering 
such  amounU,  Including  the  activities  of  the 
SUte  aulvisory  council  and  monitoring  the 
performance  of  local  educational  agencies. 

SEC.  3«3S.  SUBGRANTS  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES. 

(a)  Application  for  Grant.— Any  local 
educational  agency  that  wishes  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  subpart  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  SUte.  conUlnlng  such  Infor- 
mation and  assurances  as  the  SUte  may  re- 
quire. Including  a  description  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  local  educational  agency's  goals 
and  objectives  for  comprehensive  school 
health  education  programs. 

(2)  How  the  local  educational  agency  will 
concentrate  funds  in  high-need  schools  and 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  Urgeted  schools 
to  ensure  the  Implemenutlon  of  comprehen- 
sive programs. 

(3)  How  the  local  educational  agency  will 
monitor  the  Implemenutlon  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

(4)  How  the  local  educational  agency  will 
ensure  that  school  health  education  pro- 
grams are  ullored  to  the  extent  practicable 
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to  be  culturally  and  linguistically  sensitive 
and  responsive  to  the  various  needs  of  the 
students  served.  Including  individuals  with 
disabilities,  and  Individuals  from  dlsadvan- 
Uged  backgrounds  (including  racial  and  eth- 
nic minorities). 

(5)  How  the  local  educational  agency.  In 
consuiutlon  with  the  local  health  agency, 
will  evaluate  and  report  on  its  progress  to- 
ward atUining  the  goals  and  objectives  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Selection  of  Subgrantees.— Each 
SUte  shall  give  priority  to  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  serving  areas  with 
high  needs,  as  Indicated  by  criteria  devel- 
oped by  the  Sute,  which  shall  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to,  high  rates  of  any  of 
the  following: 

(1)  Poverty  among  school-aged  youth. 

(2)  Births  to  adolescents. 

(3)  Sexually  transmitted  diseases  among 
school-aged  youth. 

(4)  Drug  and  alcohol  use  among  school- 
aged  youth. 

(5)  Violence  among  school-aged  youth. 

(c)  Authorized  activities.- Each  local 
educational  agency  that  receives  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  shall  use  the  grant  funds 
to  Implement  comprehensive  school  health 
education  programs,  as  defined  in  section 
3602. 

Subpart  C — State  and  Local  ReporU 
SEC.  3«1.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  REPORTS. 

(a)  State  Reports.— EUich  Sute  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  this  part  shall  collect 
and  submit  to  the  SecreUry  such  daU  and 
other  information  on  Sute  and  local  pro- 
grams as  the  SecreUry  may  require. 

(b)  In  General.—  Each  local  educational 
agency  that  receives  a  grant  under  subpart  B 
shall  collect  and  report  to  the  SUte  such 
daU  and  other  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

PART  4— SCHOOL  HEALTH  EDUCA-HON; 
GRANTS  TO  CERTAIN  LOCAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCIES 

Subpart  A— Eligibility 

SEC.  3681.  SUBSTANTLU.  NEED  OF  AREA  SERVED 
BY  AGENCY. 

Any  local  educational  agency  is  eligible  for 
a  grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
If- 

(1)  the  agency  enrolls  at  least  25.000  stu- 
denU;  and 

(2)  the  geographic  area  served  by  the  agen- 
cy has  a  substantial  need  for  such  a  grant, 
relative  to  other  geographic  areas  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Subpart  B — Planning  Granta  for  Local 
Education  Agencies 
SEC.  3M1.  APPUCA'nON  FOR  GRANT. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  local  educational 
agency  that  wishes  to  receive  a  planning 
grant  under  this  subpart  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  SecreUry  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  SecreUry  may  require. 

(b)  State  Educational  agency  Review — 
Each  such  local  educational  agency,  before 
submitting  Its  application  to  the  SecreUry. 
shall  submit  the  application  to  the  SUte 
educational  agency  for  comment  by  such 
agency  and  by  the  SUte  health  agencies  of 
the  sute. 

(c)  Contents  of  applications.— Each  such 
application  shall  conUln  the  following: 

(1)  An  assessment  of  the  local  educational 
agency's  need  for  comprehensive  school 
health  education,  using  goals  esubllshed  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  Department  of  Education,  as 
well  as  local  health  and  education  strategies. 
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such  as  SUte  school  improvement  plans,  if 
any,  under  title  III  of  the  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act. 

(2)  Information  demonstrating  that  the 
local  educational  agency  has  established  or 
selected  a  community-level  advisory  council, 
which  shall  Include  represenutives  of  rel- 
evant community  agencies  such  as  those 
that  administer  education,  child  nutrition, 
health,  and  menul  health  programs. 

(3)  A  description  of  how  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  collaborate  with  the 
Sute  educational  agency,  the  Sute  health 
agency,  and  the  local  health  agency  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive school  health  education  program  in  the 
local  educational  agency.  Including  coordi- 
nation of  existing  health  education  programs 
and  resources. 

(4)  A  plan  to  build  capacity  at  the  local 
educational  agency  to  provide  staff  develop- 
ment and  technical  assisUnce  to  local  edu- 
cational agency  and  local  health  agency  per- 
sonnel Involved  with  comprehensive  school 
health  education. 

(5)  A  preliminary  plan  for  evaluating  com- 
prehensive school  health  education  activi- 
ties. 

(6)  A  timeUble  and  proposed  budget  for  the 
planning  process. 

(7)  Such  other  information  and  assurances 
as  the  SecreUry  may  require. 

(d)  Number  of  Grants.— Local  educational 
agencies  may  receive  at  a  maximum  two  an- 
nual planning  grants. 

SEC.  3662.  SELECTION  OF  GRANTEES. 

(a)  Selection  Criteria.- The  Secretary 
shall  esublish  criteria  for  the  competitive 
selection  of  grantees  under  this  part. 

(b)  LiMrTA'noN.- The  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  an  application  from  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  a  SUte  that  has  an  ap- 
proved plan  under  subpart  A  or  B  of  part  3  of 
this  subtitle  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  consultation  with  the  State 
that  the  local  application  is  consistent  with 
the  sute  plan,  if  one  exists. 

SEC.  3663.  AMOUNT  OF  GRANT. 

For  any  fiscal  year,  the  minimum  grant  to 
any  local  educational  agency  under  this  sub- 
part is  an  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
reUry to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  local 
educational  agency  to  conduct  the  planning 
process,  and  the  maximum  such  grant  is 
S500,000. 

SEC.  3664.  AUTHORIZED  ALTIVI'I'lES. 

A  local  educational  agency  may  use  funds 
received  under  this  subpart  only  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  To  esublish  and  carry  out  the  local 
educational  agency  planning  process. 

(2)  To  underUke  joint  training,  staffing, 
administration,  and  other  coordination  and 
collaboration  activities  for  local  educational 
agencies,  local  health  agencies,  and  other 
agencies  and  organizations,  as  appropriate. 

(3)  To  conduct  activities  to  build  capacity 
to  provide  sUff  development  and  technical 
assisUnce  services  to  local  educational 
agency  and  local  health  agency  personnel  in- 
volved with  comprehensive  school  health 
education. 

(4)  To  develop  student  learning  objectives 
and  assessment  Instruments. 

(5)  To  work  with  SUte  and  local  health 
agencies  and  SUte  educational  agencies  to 
reduce  barriers  to  the  ImplemenUtion  of 
comprehensive  school  health  education  pro- 
grams in  schools,  by.  for  example,  ensuring 
that  adequate  time  is  available  during  the 
school  day  for  such  programs. 

(6)  To  prepare  the  plan  required  to  receive 
an  implemenutlon  grant  under  subpart  C. 
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Subpart  C — implementation  Grants  for  Local 

Educational  Agencies 
SEC.  3671.  APPLICATION  FOR  GRANT. 

(a)  In  General. — Any  local  educational 
agency  that  wishes  to  receive  an  implemen- 
utlon grant  under  this  subpart  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  SecreUry  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  conuinlng  such  Information 
and  assurances  as  the  SecreUry  may  re- 
quire. 

(b)  State  Educational  Agency  Review.— 
E^ch  such  local  educational  agency  shall 
submit  its  application  to  the  Sute  edu- 
cational agency  for  comment  before  submit- 
ting It  to  the  SecreUry. 

(c)  Local  Educational  Agency  Plan.— 
Each  such  application  shall  include  a  local 
educational  agency  plan  for  comprehensive 
school  health  education  programs  (as  defined 
in  section  3602)  that  describes  the  following: 

(1)  The  local  educational  agency's  goals 
and  objectives  for  those  programs. 

(2)  How  the  local  educational  agency  will 
coordinate  programs  under  this  subpart  with 
other  local.  SUte  and  Federal  health  edu- 
cation programs. 

(3)  How  comprehensive  school  health  edu- 
cation programs  will  be  coordinated  with 
other  local.  SUte  and  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  programs  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  and  with  State's  school  Improvement 
plan,  if  any,  under  title  ni  of  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act. 

(4)  How  the  local  educational  agency  has 
worked  with  SUte  educational  agencies  and 
with  sute  and  local  health  agencies  to  re- 
duce barriers  to  Implementing  comprehen- 
sive school  health  education  programs. 

(5)  How  local  educational  agencies  will 
monitor  the  implemenutlon  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

(6)  How  the  local  educational  agency.  In 
consuiutlon  with  the  SUte  educational 
agency  and  SUte  and  local  health  agencies 
and  in  conjunction  with  other  local  profes- 
sional development  activities,  will  build  ca- 
pacity for  professional  development  of 
health  educators. 

(7)  How  the  local  educational  agency,  in 
consuiutlon  with  the  SUte  educational 
agency  and  SUte  and  local  health  agencies, 
will  provide  sUff  development  and  technical 
assisUnce. 

(8)  The  respective  roles  of  the  SUte  edu- 
cational agency,  local  educational  agencies, 
the  sute  health  agency,  and  the  local  health 
agencies  in  developing  and  Implementing 
such  school  health  education  programs. 

(9)  How  such  school  health  education  pro- 
grams will  be  Ullored  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable to  be  culturally  and  linguistically 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  various  needs 
of  the  students  served,  including  Individuals 
with  disabilities,  and  individuals  from  dis- 
advanUged  backgrounds  (including  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities). 

(10)  How  the  local  educational  agency,  in 
consuiutlon  with  the  local  health  agency, 
will  evaluate  and  report  on  the  local  edu- 
cational agency's  progress  toward  atUlnlng 
the  goals  and  objectives  described  In  para- 
graph (1). 

SEC.  3672.  SELECTION  OF  GRANTEES. 

(a)  Selection  of  Grantees.— The  Sec- 
reUry shall  esublish  criteria  for  the  com- 
petitive selection  of  grantees  under  this  sub- 
part. 

(b)  LiMrTA'noN.- The  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  an  application  from  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  a  SUte  that  has  an  ap- 
proved plan  under  subpart  A  or  B  of  part  3 
unless  the  SecreUry  determines,  after  con- 
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sulUtlon  with  the  Sute  that  the  local  appli- 
cation is  consistent  with  such  Sute  plan. 

(c)  Opportunity  for  Planning  Grant.— If 
the  SecreUry  does  not  approve  a  local  edu- 
cational agency's  application  under  this  sub- 
part and  determines  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  could  benefit  from  a  plan- 
ning grant  under  subpart  B,  the  Secretary 
shall  Inform  the  local  educational  agency  of 
any  planning  grant  funds  that  may  be  avail- 
able to  it  under  subpart  B,  subject  to  section 
3661(d). 

SEC.  367S.  AMOUNT  OF  GRANT. 

(a)  In  General.— For  any  fiscal  year,  the 
minimum  grant  to  any  local  educational 
agency  under  this  subpart  is  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  local  educational  agency  to  con- 
duct the  Implemenutlon  process. 

(b)  Criteria. — In  determining  the  amount 
of  any  such  grant,  the  SecreUry  may  con- 
sider such  factors  as  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  In  schools  in  the  local  educational 
agency,  the  number  of  school-aged  children 
living  in  poverty  in  the  local  educational 
agency,  and  the  scope  and  quality  of  the 
local  educational  agency's  plan. 

SEC.  3674.  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVI'llES. 

Each  local  educational  agency  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  use 
the  grant  funds  as  follows: 

(1)  To  implement  comprehensive  school 
health  education  programs,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3602. 

(2)  To  conduct  local  or  regional  coordina- 
tion and  collaboration  activities. 

(3)  To  provide  sUff  development  and  tech- 
nical assisUnce  to  schools,  local  health 
agencies,  and  other  community  agencies  in- 
volved In  providing  comprehensive  school 
health  education  programs. 

(4)  To  administer  the  program  and  monitor 
program  Implemenutlon  at  the  local  level. 

(5)  To  evaluate  and  repwrt  to  the  SecreUry 
on  the  local  educational  agency's  progress 
toward  atUlnlng  the  goals  and  objectives  de- 
scribed in  section  3671(cKl). 

(6)  To  conduct  such  other  activities  as  the 
SecreUry  may  by  regulation  authorize. 

SEC.  3676.  REPORTS. 

Each  local  educational  agency  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  col- 
lect and  report  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
sute  such  daU  and  other  information  as  the 
SecreUry  may  require. 

PART  6— SCHOOL-RELATED  HEALTH 

SERVICES 

Subpart  A — Development  and  Operation  of 

Projects 

SEC.  3681,  AUTHORIZATIONS  REGARDING  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  INITIATIVES 
FUND. 

(a)  Funding  for  School-Related  Health 
Services.— For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  Public  Health  Service 
Initiatives  Fund  (esUbllshed  In  section  3701) 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996.  $275,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1997.  $350,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1998.  and  $400,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1999  and  2000. 

(b)  Relation  to  Other  Funds.— The  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  esubllshed  In 
subsection  (a)  are  in  addition  to  any  other 
authorizations  of  appropriations  that  are 
available  for  the  purpose  described  In  such 
subsection. 

SEC.  3682.  ELIGIBIUTY  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
OPERATION  GRANTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Entities  eligible  to  apply 
for  and  receive  granU  under  section  3484  or 
3485  are: 

(1)  sute  health  agencies  that  apply  on  be- 
half of  local  community  partnerships  and 
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other  communities  In  need  of  adolescent 
health  services  within  the  State. 

(2)  Local  community  partnerships  in 
States  in  which  health  agencies  have  not  ap- 
plied. 

(b)  Local  Community  Partnerships.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  local  community  part- 
nership under  subsection  (aK2)  is  an  entity 
that,  at  a  minimum,  includes— 

(A)  a  local  health  care  provider  with  expe- 
rience In  delivering  services  to  adolescents; 

(B)  one  or  more  local  public  schools;  and 

(C)  at  least  one  community  based  organiza- 
tion located  In  the  community  to  be  served 
that  has  a  history  of  providing  services  to 
at-risk  youth  In  the  community. 

(2)  Participation. —A  partnership  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  involve  broad  based 
community  participation  from  parents  and 
youth  to  be  served,  health  and  social  service 
providers  (Including  regional  alliance  health 
plans  and  corporate  alliance  health  plans  in 
which  families  in  the  community  are  en- 
rolled), teachers  and  other  public  school  and 
school  board  personnel,  the  regional  health 
alliance  in  which  the  schools  participating 
in  the  partnership  are  located,  youth  devel- 
opment and  service  organizations,  and  Inter- 
ested business  leaders.  Such  participation 
may  be  evidenced  through  an  expanded  part- 
nership, or  an  advisory  board  to  such  part- 
nership. 

SEC.  9683.  PREFERENCES 

(a)  In  General.— In  making  grants  under 
sections  3484  and  3485.  the  Secretary  shall 
give  preference  to  applicants  whose  commu- 
nities to  be  served  show  the  most  substantial 
level  of  need  for  such  services  among  individ- 
uals who  are  between  the  ages  of  10  and  19 
(Inclusive),  as  measured  by  indicators  of 
community  health  including  the  following: 

(1)  High  levels  of  poverty. 

(2)  The  presence  of  a  medically  under- 
served  area  or  population  (as  defined  under 
section  330<a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act). 

(3)  A  health  professional  shortage  area,  as 
designated  under  section  332  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

(4)  High  rates  of  indicators  of  health  risk 
among  children  and  youth,  including  a  high 
proportion  of  children  receiving  services 
through  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act.  adolescent  pregnancy,  sexu- 
ally transmitted  disease  (including  infection 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus), 
preventable  disease,  communicable  disease, 
intentional  and  unintentional  injuries 
among  children  and  youth,  community  and 
gang  violence,  youth  unemployment,  juve- 
nile justice  involvement,  and  high  rates  of 
drug  and  alcohol  exposure. 

(b)  Linkage  to  Qlaufied  COMMUNrnr 
Health  Groups  —In  making  granto  under 
sections  3484  and  3485.  the  Secretary  shall 
give  preference  to  applicants  that  dem- 
onstrate a  linkage  to  qualified  community 
health  groups  (as  defined  in  section  3421(a)). 

SEC.     36S4.     GRANTS     FOR     DEVELOPMENT     OP 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  State  health  agencies  or  to  local 
community  partnerships  to  develop  school 
health  service  sites. 

(b)  Use  OF  Funds —A  project  for  which  a 
grant  may  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  may 
Include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  cost  of  the 
following: 

(1)  Planning  for  the  provision  of  school 
health  services. 

(2)  Recruitment,  compensation,  and  train- 
ing of  health  and  administrative  staff. 

(3)  The  development  of  agreements  with  re- 
gional and  corporate  alliance  health  plans 
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and  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
equipment  and  information  services  nec- 
essary to  support  information  exchange  be- 
tween school  health  service  sites  and  health 
plans,  health  providers,  and  other  entities 
authorized  to  collect  information  under  this 
Act. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  communities  described  in 
subsection  (d)(2)<B).  funds  to  aid  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  local  community  partner- 
ships. 

(5)  Other  activities  necessary  to  assume 
operational  status. 

(c)  AUTHORITY  Regarding  Qualified  Com- 
munity Health  Groups.— A  project  under 
subsection  (a)  may  require  that,  in  order  to 
receive  services  from  the  project,  an  individ- 
ual be  enrolled  in  a  health  plan  of  a  qualiTied 
community  health  group  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3421(a)>. 

(d)  Application  for  Grant.— 

(1)  In  general.— Applicants  shall  submit 
applications  in  a  form  and  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Applications  by  state  health  agen- 
cies.- 

(A)  In  the  case  of  applicants  that  are  State 
health  agencies,  the  application  shall  con- 
tain assurances  that  the  State  health  agency 
is  applying  for  funds— 

(i)  on  behalf  of  at  least  one  local  commu- 
nity partnership:  and 

(11)  on  behalf  of  at  least  one  other  commu- 
nity identified  by  the  State  as  in  need  of  the 
services  funded  under  this  part  but  without  a 
local  community  partnership, 

(B)  In  the  case  of  communities  identified 
in  applications  submitted  by  State  health 
agencies  that  do  not  yet  have  local  commu- 
nity partnerships,  the  State  shall  describe 
the  steps  that  will  be  taken  to  aid  the  com- 
munity in  developing  a  local  community 
partnership. 

(C)  A  State  applying  on  behalf  of  local 
community  partnerships  and  other  commu- 
nities may  retain  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  grants  awarded  under  this  part  for  admin- 
istrative costs. 

(e)  (Intents  of  Application,— In  order  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section,  an  appll- 
csmt  must  include  in  the  application  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

(1)  An  assessment  of  the  need  for  school 
health  services  in  the  communities  to  be 
served,  using  the  latest  available  health  data 
and  health  goals  and  objectives  established 
by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  A  description  of  how  the  applicant  will 
design  the  proposed  school  health  services  to 
reach  the  maximum  number  of  school-aged 
children  and  youth  at  risk  for  poor  health 
outcome. 

(3)  An  explanation  of  how  the  applicant 
will  Integrate  its  services  with  those  of  other 
health  and  social  service  programs  within 
the  community. 

(4)  An  explanation  of  how  the  applicant 
will  link  its  awitivities  to  the  regional  and 
corporate  alliance  health  plans  serving  the 
communities  in  which  the  applicant's  pro- 
gram is  to  be  located, 

(5)  Evidence  of  linkages  with  regional  and 
corporate  health  alliances  in  whose  areas  the 
applicant's  program  is  to  be  located, 

(6)  A  description  of  a  quality  assurance 
program  which  complies  with  standards  that 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(f)  Number  of  Grants.— Not  more  than 
two  planning  grants  may  be  made  to  a  single 
applicant. 

SEC.      3685.      GRANTS       FOR      OPERATION      OF 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  State  health  agencies  or  to  local 
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community  partnerships  for  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating school  health  service  sites 

(b)  Use  of  Grant.— The  costs  for  which  a 
grant  may  be  made  under  this  section  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  cost  of  furnishing  health  services 
that  are  not  covered  under  title  I  of  this  Act 
or  by  any  other  public  or  private  insurer, 

(2)  The  cost  of  furnishing  enabling  services, 
as  defined  in  section  3461(h). 

(3)  Training,  recruitment  and  compensa- 
tion of  health  professionals  and  other  staff. 

(4)  Outreach  services  to  at-risk  youth  and 
to  parents. 

(5)  Linkage  of  individuals  to  health  plans, 
community  health  services  and  social  serv- 
ices. 

(6)  Other  activities  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  Application  for  grant— Applicants 
shall  submit  applications  in  a  form  and  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  order  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section,  an  appli- 
cant must  include  in  the  application  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

(DA  description  of  the  services  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  applicant. 

(2)  The  amounts  and  sources  of  funding 
that  the  applicant  will  expend.  Including  es- 
timates of  the  amount  of  payments  the  ap- 
plicant will  received  from  alliance  health 
plans  and  from  other  sources, 

(3)  Such  other  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(d)  Additional  Contents  of  applica- 
tion.—In  order  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
section,  an  applicant  must  meet  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

(1)  The  applicant  furnishes  the  following 
services: 

(A)  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  simple  Ill- 
nesses and  minor  injuries. 

(B)  Preventive  health  services,  including 
health  screenings. 

(C)  Enabling  services,  as  defined  in  section 
3461(h). 

(D)  Referrals  and  foUowups  in  situations 
involving  illness  or  injury. 

(E)  Health  and  social  services,  counseling 
services,  and  necessary  referrals,  including 
referrals  regarding  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse. 

(F)  Such  other  services  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(2)  The  applicant  maintains  agreements 
with  all  regional  and  corporate  alliance 
health  plans  offering  services  In  the  appli- 
cant's service  area. 

(3)  The  applicant  is  a  participating  pro- 
vider in  the  State's  program  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XDC  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(4)  The  applicant  does  not  Impose  charges 
on  students  or  their  families  for  services  (in- 
cluding collection  of  any  cost-sharing  for 
services  under  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package  that  otherwise  would  be  required). 

(5)  The  applicant  has  reviewed  and  will  pe- 
riodically review  the  needs  of  the  population 
served  by  the  applicant  in  order  to  ensure 
that  its  services  are  accessible  to  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  school  age  children  and 
youth  in  the  area,  and  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  barriers  to  access  to  services 
of  the  applicant  are  removed  (including  bar- 
riers resulting  from  the  area's  physical  char- 
acteristics, its  economic,  social  and  cultural 
gixiuplng.  the  health  care  utilization  pat- 
terns of  children  and  youth,  and  available 
transportation). 

(6)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  which  serves 
a  population  that  includes  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  individuals  of  limited  English 
speaking  ability,  the  applicant  has  developed 
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a  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  population 
to  the  extent  practicable  in  the  lang'uage  and 
cultural  context  most  appropriate  to  such 
individuals, 

(7)  The  applicant  will  provide  non-Federal 
contributions  toward  the  cost  of  the  project 
in  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(8)  The  applicant  will  operate  a  quality  as- 
surance program  consistent  with  section 
3684(e)(6). 

(e)  Duration  of  Grant.— A  grant  under 
this  section  shall  be  for  a  period  determined 
by  the  Secretary, 

(0  Reports.— A  recipient  of  funding  under 
this  section  shall  provide  such  reports  and 
information  as  are  required  in  regulations  of 
the  Secretary. 

SEC.  3686.  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS. 

Of  the  amounts  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 3681,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  not 
more  than  5  percent  for  administrative  ex- 
penses regarding  this  subpart 

Subpart  B — Capital  CosU  of  Developing 
Projects 
SEC.  3681.   LOANS  AND  LOAA    I.IARANTEES   RE 
GARDING  PROJECTS. 

(a)  In  General,— The  Secretary  may  make 
loans  to.  and  guarantee  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  to  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral lenders  on  behalf  of.  State  health  agen- 
cies and  local  community  partnerships  for 
the  capital  costs  of  developing  projects  in  ac- 
cordance with  subpart  A, 

(b)  Applicability  of  Certain  Provi- 
sions,—The  provisions  of  subpart  A  apply  to 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  under  subsection 
(a)  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  such  provisions  apply  to  grants  under 
subpart  A.  Except  for  any  provision  incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  provisions  of  subpart  C  of 
part  2  of  subtitle  E  apply  to  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  under  subsection  (a)  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  such  pro- 
visions apply  to  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
under  section  3441. 

SEC.  36S2.  FUNDING. 

Amounts  available  to  the  Secretary  under 
section  3412  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
subparts  B  and  C  of  part  2  of  subtitle  E  are, 
in  ad_ition  to  such  purpose,  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart. 

Subtitle  H— Public  Health  Service  Initiative 
SEC.  3701.  PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE  tNTTlATIVE. 

(a)  In  Genf.ral.— There  is  established  pur- 
suant to  this  title  a  Public  Health  Service 
Initiative  consisting  of  the  total  amounts 
authorized  and  described  in  subsection  (b). 
The  Initiative  Includes  all  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  previous  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(b)  Total  of  the  amounts  authorized  to 
BE  Appropriated.— The  following  is  the 
total  of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Initiative  under  the  previous 
subtitles  of  this  title: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1995.  $1,125,000,000. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1996.  $2,984,000,000. 

(3)  For  fiscal  year  1997,  $3,830,000,000. 

(4)  For  fiscal  year  1998.  $4,205,000,000. 

(5)  For  fiscal  year  1999,  $4,055,000,000. 

(6)  For  fiscal  year  2000.  $3,655,000,000. 

(c)  Use  of  Amounts;  Availabilitii'.— 

(1)  Use;  annual  appropriations.— 
Amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  Ini- 
tiative, including  subtitles  A  through  F  of 
this  title,  are  available  to  carry  out  the  spe- 
cific programs  for  which  the  amounts  are  ai>- 
proprlated. 

(2)  AVAILABILITY         OF         APPROPRIATED 

AMOUNTS. — Amounts  appropriated  for  pro- 
grams in  the  Initiative  are  available  until 
expended. 
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Subtitle  I — Coordination  With  Cobra 
Continuation  Coverage 

SEC.  3801.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT;  CO- 
ORDINATION WITH  COBRA  CONTINU- 
ATION COVERAGE. 

(a)  Period  of  Coverage.— Subparagraph 
(D)  of  section  2202(2)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300bl>-2(2))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (1), 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ii)  and  inserting  ",  or",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  clause: 

"(iii)  eligible  for  comprehensive  health 
coverage  described  in  section  1101  of  the 
Health  Security  Act.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  "OR  medicare  entitle- 
ment" in  the  heading  and  inserting  ",  medi- 
care entitlement,  or  health  security  act 
eligibility". 

(b)  Qualified  Beneficiary.— Section 
2208(3)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C,  300bb-8(3))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  SPECUL  rule  for  INDIVIDUALS  COV- 
ERED   BY    HEALTH    SECURITY    ACT.— The    term 

•qualified  beneficiary'  shall  not  include  any 
individual  who,  upon  termination  of  cov- 
erage under  a  group  health  plan,  is  eligible 
for  comprehensive  health  coverage  described 
in  section  1101  of  the  Health  Security  Act.". 

(c)  Repeal  Upon  Implementation  of 
Health  Security  Act.— 

(1)  In  general.— Title  XXII  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C,  300bb-l  et  seq.)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  item  relating  to  title  XXII. 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
the  earlier  of— 

(A)  January  1,  1998,  or 

(B)  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  all 
States  have  in  effect  plans  under  which  indi- 
viduals are  eligible  for  comprehensive  health 
coverage  described  in  section  1101  of  this 
Act. 

TTTLE  rv— MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 
TABLE  OF  contents  OF  TITLE 

Sec,  4000.  References  in  title. 

Subtitle  A — Medicare  and  tbe  Alliance 
System 

Part  i— Enrollment  of  Medicare 
Beneficiaries  in  Regional  alliance  Plans 

Sec.  4001.  Optional  State  integration  of  med- 
icare beneficiaries  into  regional 
alliance  plans. 

Sec.  4002.  Individual  election  to  remain  in 
certain  health  plans. 

Sec.  4003.  Treatment  of  certain  medicare 
beneficiaries. 

Sec.  4004.  Prohibiting  employers  from  tak- 
ing into  account  status  as  med- 
icare beneficiary  on  any 
grounds. 

Part  2— Encouraging  Managed  Care  Under 
Medicare  Program;  Coordination  With 
Medigap  Plans 

Sec.  4011.  Enrollment  and  termination  of  en- 
rollment. 
Sec,  4012,  Uniform  informational  materials. 
Sec.  4013.  Outlier  payments. 
Sec.  4014.  Point  of  service  option. 
Part  3— Medicare  Coverage  Expansions 

Sec.  4021.  Reference  to  coverage  of  out- 
patient prescription  drugs. 

Sec.  4022.  Coverage  of  services  of  advanced 
practice  nurses. 
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Part  4— Coordination  With  Administrative 
simplifica'non  and  quality  management 
Inittatives 

Sec.  4031.  Repeal  of  separate  medicare  peer 
review  program. 

Sec.  4032,  Mandatory  assignment  for  all  part 
B  services. 

Sec.  4033.  Elimination  of  complexities 
caused  by  dual  funding  sources 
and  rules  for  payment  of 
claims. 

Sec.  4034.  Repeal  of  PRO  precertification  re- 
quirement for  certain  surgical 
procedures. 

Sec.  4035.  Requirements  for  changes  in  bill- 
ing procedures. 
Part  5— Amendments  to  Anti-fraud  and 
ABUSE  Provisions 

Sec.  4041.  Anti-kickback  provisions. 

Sec.  4042.  Revisions  to  limitations  on  physi- 
cian self-referral. 

Sec.  4043.  Civil  monetary  penalties. 

Sec.  4044.  Exclusions  from  program  partici- 
pation. 

Sec.  4045.  Sanctions  against  practitioners 
and  persons  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  statutory  obligations 
relating  to  quality  of  care. 

Sec.  4046.  Effective  date. 

Part  6— Funding  of  Graduate  Medical 
Education  and  academic  Health  Centers 

Sec.  4051.  Transfers  from  medicare  trust 
funds  for  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation. 

Sec.  4052.  Transfers  from  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund  for  academic  health 
centers. 

Part  7— Coverage  of  Services  Provided  by 
Facilities  and  Plans  of  Departments  of 
Defense  and  Veterans  affairs 

Sec.  4061.  Treatment  of  uniformed  services 
health  plan  as  eligible  organiza- 
tion under  medicare. 

Sec.  4062.  Coverage  of  services  provided  to 
medicare  beneficiaries  by  plans 
and  facilities  of  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 

Sec.  4063.  Conforming  amendments. 
Subtitle  B — Saving*  in  Medicare  Program 
Part  l — Savings  Relating  to  Part  a 

Sec.  4101.  Reduction  in  update  for  inpatient 
hospital  services. 

Sec.  4102.  Reduction  in  adjustment  for  indi- 
rect medical  education. 

Sec.  4103.  Reduction  in  payments  for  capital- 
related  costs  for  inpatient  hos- 
pital services. 

Sec.  4104.  Revisions  to  payment  adjustments 
for  disproportionate  share  hos- 
pitals in  participating  States. 

Sec.  4105.  Moratorium  on  designation  of  addi- 
tional long-term  care  hospitals. 

Sec.  4106.  Extension  of  freeze  on  updates  to 
routine  service  costs  of  skilled 
nursing  facilities. 
Part  2— Savings  Relating  to  Part  B 

Sec.  4111.  Establishment  of  cumulative  ex- 
penditure goals  for  physician 
services. 

Sec.  4112.  Use  of  real  GDP  to  adjust  for  vol- 
ume and  intensity;  repeal  of  re- 
striction on  maximum  reduc- 
tion permitted  in  default  up- 
date. 

Sec.  4113.  Reduction  in  conversion  factor  for 
physician  fee  schedule  for  1995. 

Sec.  4114.  Limitations  on  payment  for  physi- 
cians' services  furnished  by 
high-cost  hospital  medical 
staffs. 

Sec.  4115.  Medicare  incentives  for  physicians 
to  provide  primary  care. 
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Sec.  4116.  Elimination  of  formula-driven 
overpayments  for  certain  out- 
patient hospital  services. 

Sec.  4117.  Imposition  of  coinsurance  on  lab- 
oratory services. 

Sec.  4118.  Application  of  competitive  bidding 
process  for  Part  B  items  and 
services. 

Sec.  4119.  Application  of  competitive  acquisi- 
tion procedures  for  laboratory 
services. 
Part  3— Savings  Relating  to  Parts  A  and 
B 

Sec.  4131.  Medicare  secondary  payer  changes. 

Sec.  4132.  Payment  limits  for  HMOs  and 
CMPs  with  risk-sharing  con- 
tracts. 

Sec.  4133.  Reduction  in  routine  cost  limits 
for  home  health  services. 

Sec.  4134.  Imposition  of  copayment  for  cer- 
tain home  health  visits. 

Sec.  4135.  Expansion  of  centers  of  excellence. 
Part  4— Part  B  Premium 

Sec.  4141.  General  Part  B  premium. 
SobtiUe  C— Medicaid 
Part  l— Comprehensive  Benefit  Package 

Sec.  4201.  Limiting  coverage  under  medicaid 
of  items  and  services  covered 
under  comprehensive  benefit 
package. 

Part  2— Expanding  Eligibility  for  Nursing 
Facility  Services:  Long-term  Care  Inte- 
gration Option 

Sec.  4211.  Spenddown  eligibility  for  nursing 
facility  residents. 

Sec.  4212.  Increased  income  and  resource  dis- 
regards for  nursing  facility 
residents. 

Sec.  4213.  New  State  long-term  care  integra- 
tion option. 

Sec.  4214.  Informing  nursing  home  residents 
about  availability  of  assistance 
for  home  and  community-based 
services. 
Part  3— Other  benefits 

Sec.  4221.  Treatment  of  items  and  services 
not  covered  under  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package. 

Sec.  4222.  Establishment  of  program  for  pov- 
erty-level children  with  special 
needs. 
Part  4— Discontinuation  of  Certain 
Payment  Policies 

Sec.  4231.  Discontinuation  of  medicaid  DSH 
payments. 

Sec.  4232.  Discontinuation  of  reimbursement 
standards  for  inpatient  hospital 
services. 

Part  5— Coordination  With  Administrative 
simpuficatlon  and  quauty  management 

iNmATIVES 

Sec.  4241.  Requirements  for  changes  in  bill- 
ing procedures. 
Part  6— Medicaid  Commission 
Sec.  4251.  Medicaid  commission. 

Subtitle  D— Increase  in  SSI  Penonal  Nee<la 
Allowance 

Sec.  4301.  Increase  in  SSI  personal  needs  al- 
lowance. 
TITLE  IV— MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 
SEC.  4000.  REFERENCES  IN  TITLE. 

(a)      AMENDMENTS      TO      SOCIAL      SECURITY 

Act.— Elxcept  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment 
Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or 
repeal  of  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
that  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


(b)  REFERENCES  TO  OBRA.— In  this  title, 
the  terms  "OBRA-igee".  'OBRA-igS?-. 
■OBRA-1989'.  "OBRA-iggO'.  and  "OBRA- 
1993"  refer  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-509).  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987 
(Public  Law  100-203).  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  101- 
239).  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1990  (Public  Law  101-508).  and  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  (Public 
Law  103-66).  respectively. 

Subtitle  A— Medicare  and  tbe  Alliance 

System 

PART     1— ENROLLMENT     OF     MEDICARE 

BENEFICLMUES  IN  REGIONAL  ALLIANCE 

PLANS 

SEC.  4001.  OPTIONAL  STATE  INTEGRATION  OF 
MEDICARE  BENEFICL^RIES  INTO  RE- 
GIONAL ALUANCE  PLANS. 

Title  XVIII  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

•INTEGRATION  OF  MEDICARE  INTO  STATE 
health  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1893.  (a)  Payment  to  States.— The 
Secretary  shall  pay  a  participating  State 
that  has  submitted  an  application,  as  speci- 
fied by  subsection  (b)  which  the  Secretary 
has  approved  under  subsection  (c).  the 
amount  specified  by  subsection  (d)  for  the 
period  specified  by  subsection  (e)  for  covered 
medicare  beneficiaries.  This  section  shall 
apply  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  a 
State  is  a  single-payer  State. 

"(b)  APPLICATION  BY  State.— An  applica- 
tion submitted  by  a  participating  State  shall 
contain  the  following  assurances: 

"(1)  Designation  of  classes  covered  — 

"(A)  Designation  of  classes  of  medicare 
BENEFICIARIES  COVERED— In  the  application 
the  State  shall  designate  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  medicare  beneficiaries  are 
to  be  covered: 

"(I)  Individuals  who  are  65  years  of  age  or 
older. 

"(li)  Individuals  who  are  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  part  A  by  reason  of  section  226(b) 
or  section  1818A  (relating  to  disabled  Individ- 
uals). 

"(ill)  Individuals  who  are  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  part  A  only  by  reason  of  section 
226A  (relating  to  individuals  with  end  stage 
renal  disease). 

A  State  may  not  restrict  the  individuals 
within  such  a  class  who  are  to  be  covered 
under  this  section. 

"(B)  Limitation —An  Individual  may  not 
be  covered  under  the  application  unless  the 
individual  is  entitled  to  benefits  under  part 
A  and  is  enrolled  under  part  B. 

"(2)  Enrollment  in  and  selection  of 
health  plans.— 

"(A)  Enroll.ment— Each  medicare-eligible 
individual  (within  a  class  of  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries covered  under  the  application)  who 
is  a  resident  of  the  State  will  be  enrolled  In 
a  regional  alliance  health  plan* serving  tbe 
area  in  which  the  individual  resides  (or.  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is  a  resident  of 
a  single-payer  State,  in  the  Statewide  single- 
payer  system  operated  under  part  2  of  sub- 
title C  of  title  I  of  the  Health  Security  Act). 

"(B)  Selection —Each  such  Individual  will 
have  the  same  choice  among  applicable 
health  plans  as  other  individuals  in  the 
State  who  are  eligible  individuals  under  the 
Health  Security  Act. 

"(C)  Offer  of  fee-for-service  plan — 
E^ch  such  Individual  shall  be  offered  enroll- 
ment In  at  least  one  health  plan  that  Is  a 
fee-for-service  plan  (or,  in  the  case  of  an 
Indlvdiual  who  Is  a  resident  of  a  single-payer 
State,    the    Statewide    single-payer    system 


under  part  2  of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the 
Health  Security  Act)  that  meets  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

"(i)  The  plan's  premium  rate,  and  the  actu- 
arial value  of  the  plan's  deductibles,  coinsur- 
ance, and  copayments.  charged  to  the  indi- 
vidual do  not  exceed  the  actuarial  value  of 
the  premium  rate.  coinsurance.  and 
deductibles  that  would  be  applicable  on  the 
average  to  such  Individuals  if  this  section 
did  not  apply  to  those  Individuals. 

"(11)  The  plan's  payment  rates  for  hospital 
services,  post-hospital  extended  care  serv- 
ices, home  health  services,  home  Intravenous 
drug  therapy  services,  comprehensive  out- 
patient rehabilitation  facility  services,  hos- 
pice care,  dialysis  services  for  individuals 
with  end  stage  renal  disease,  and  facility 
services  furnished  In  connection  with  ambu- 
latory surgical  procedures  are  accepted  as 
payment  in  full. 

"(ill)  The  plan's  payment  rates  for  physi- 
cians' services  are  no  less  a  percentage  of  the 
amounts  accepted  as  payment  In  full  than 
are  the  payment  rates  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices under  part  B. 

•(3)  Coverage  of  full  medicare  bene- 
fits.—For  each  health  plan  providing  cov- 
erage under  this  section— 

"(A)  the  plan  shall  cover  at  least  the  items 
and  services  for  which  payment  would  other- 
wise be  made  under  this  title,  and 

"(B)  coverage  determinations  under  the 
plan  are  made  under  rules  that  are  no  more 
restrictive  than  otherwise  applicable  under 
this  title. 

"(4)  Premium.— During  the  period  for  which 
payments  are  made  to  a  State  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  requirements  of  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act  relating  to  premiums  that  are  oth- 
erwise applicable  with  respect  to  Individuals 
enrolled  in  health  plans  In  a  State  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  medicare-eligible  Indi- 
viduals In  the  State  who  are  covered  under 
the  State's  application  under  this  section. 
Nothing  in  the  previous  sentence  shall  oper- 
ate to  permit  a  State  or  health  plans  In  a 
State  to  charge  different  premiums  among 
medicare-eligible  Individuals  within  the 
same  premium  class  under  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act. 

"(5)  Quality  assurance.— For  each  health 
plan  providing  coverage  under  this  section 
there  are  quality  assurance  mechanisms  for 
covered  medicare  Individuals  that  equal,  or 
exceed,  such  mechanisms  otherwise  applica- 
ble under  this  title. 

"(6)  Review  rights— Covered  medicare  In- 
dividuals have  review,  reconsideration,  and 
appeal  rights  (Including  appeals  to  courts  of 
the  State)  that  equal  or  exceed  such  rights 
otherwise  applicable  under  this  title. 

"(7)  Data  reporting  and  access  to  docu- 
ments.—The  State  will— 

"(A)  provide  such  utilization  and  statis- 
tical data  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
needed  for  purposes  of  the  programs  estab- 
lished under  this  title,  and 

"(B)  the  State  will  ensure  access  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  General  to  rel- 
evant documents. 

"(8)  Use  of  payments.— Payments  made  to 
the  State  under  subsection  (a)  will  be  used 
only  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

••(c)  Approval  by  Secretary.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  an  application  under 
subsection  (b)  if  the  Secretary  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  Individuals  covered  under  the 
State's  application  shall  receive  at  least  the 
benefits  provided  under  this  title  (Including 
cost  sharing): 

••(2)  that  the  amount  of  expenditures  that 
will  be  made  under  this  title  will  not  exceed 
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the  amount  of  expenditures  that  will  be 
made  if  tbe  State's  application  is  not  accept- 
ed: and 

"(3)  that  the  State  is  able  and  willing  to 
carry  out  the  assurances  provided  in  its  ap- 
plication. 

••(d)  Amount  and  Source  of  Payment.— 

••(1)  Amount  of  payment.— For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  the  amount  of  payments  to  a 
State— 

••(A)  for  the  first  year  for  which  payments 
are  made  to  the  State  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  the  applicable  rate 
specified  in  section  1876(aMl)(C)  (but  at  100 
percent,  rather  than  95  percent,  of  the  appli- 
cable amount)  for  each  medicare-eligible  in- 
dividual who  is  a  resident  of  the  State  (but 
without  regard  to  any  reduction  based  on 
payments  to  be  made  under  section 
1876(a)(1)(G)).  and 

••(B)  for  each  succeeding  year,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  applicable  rate  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  this  subparagraph 
for  the  preceding  year  for  each  such  individ- 
ual, adjusted  by  the  regional  alliance  infla- 
tion factor  applicable  to  regional  alliances  in 
the  State  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
subtitle  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Health  Security 
Act)  for  the  year. 

••(2)  Source  of  payment.— Payment  shall 
be  made  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  as  provided 
under  paragraph  (5)  of  section  1876(a)  (other 
than  as  provided  under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
that  paragraph). 

••(e)  PERIOD  for  Which  Payme.nt  Made  — 
The  period  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  subsection  (a)  to  a  State— 

"(1)  begins  with  January  1  of  the  first  cal- 
endar year  for  which  the  Secretary  approves 
under  subsection  (c)  the  application  of  the 
State:  and 

••(2)  ends— 

••(A)  on  December  31  of  the  year  in  which 
the  State  notifies  the  Secretary  (before  April 
of  that  year)  that  the  State  no  longer  In- 
tends to  receive  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion, or 

••(B)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State  is 
no  longer  in  substantial  compliance  with  the 
requirements  under  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (c),  at  the  time  specified  by  the 
Secretary. 

No  termination  is  effective  under  paragraph 
(2)  unless  notice  has  been  provided  to  medi- 
care covered  Individuals,  health  providers, 
and  health  plans  affected  by  the  termi- 
nation. 

•■(f)  Payments  Under  this  Section  as  Sole 
Medicare  Benefits.— Payments  to  a  State 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  Instead  of  the 
amounts  that  would  otherwise  be  payable, 
pursuant  to  sections  1814(b)  and  1833(a),  for 
services  furnished  to  medicare-eligible  resi- 
dents of  the  State  covered  under  the  applica- 
tion. 

"(g)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  on  an  ongoing  basis  the  compliance 
of  a  State  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

■•(h)  DEFINITIONS —In  this  section  the 
terms  'applicable  health  plan',  fee-for-serv- 
ice plan',  health  care  budget',  health  plan', 
•medicare-eligible  individual',  'participating 
State',  'single-payer  State',  and  'Statewide 
single-payer  system'  have  the  meanings  of 
those  terms  in  the  Health  Security  Act". 
SEC.  4002.  INDIVIDUAL  ELE(  TION  T<)  REMAIN  IN 
CERTAIN  HEALTH  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General— Section  1876  (42  U.S.C. 
1395mm)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(k)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  each  eligible  organiza- 


tion with  a  risk-sharing  contract  that  is  the 
sponsor  of  a  health  plan  under  subtitle  E  of 
title  I  of  the  Health  Security  Act  shall  pro- 
vide each  individual  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2)  with  the  opportunity 
to  elect  (by  submitting  an  application  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  specified  by 
the  Secretary)  to  continue  enrollment  In 
such  plan  and  to  have  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  plan  on  the  individual's  be- 
half in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3). 

••(2)  An  Individual  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  if  the  individual  is — 

••(A)  enrolled  in  the  health  plan  of  an  eligi- 
ble organization  In  a  month  In  which  the  in- 
dividual Is  either  not  entitled  to  benefits 
under  part  A.  or  Is  an  eligible  employee  (as 
defined  In  the  Health  Security  Act)  or  the 
spouse  of  an  eligible  employee. 

••(B)  entitled  to  benefits  under  part  A  and 
enrolled  under  part  B  in  the  succeeding 
month, 

"(C)  an  eligible  Individual  under  the 
Health  Security  Act  in  that  succeeding 
month,  and 

"(D)  not  an  eligible  employee  (as  defined  in 
the  Health  Security  Act)  or  the  spouse  of  an 
eligible  employee  in  that  succeeding  month. 

'•(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  payment 
to  an  eligible  organization  on  behalf  of  each 
individual  enrolled  with  the  organization  for 
whom  an  election  is  in  effect  under  this  sub- 
section in  an  amount  determined  by  the  rate 
specified  by  subsection  (a)(1)(C).  Such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  from  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insuranbe  Trust 
Fund  as  provided  under  subsection  (a)(5) 
(other  than  as  provided  under  subparagraph 
(B)  of  that  paragraph). 

••(4)  The  period  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  under  paragraph  (3) — 

■•(A)  begins  with  the  first  month  for  which 
the  Individual  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)  (or  a  later  month,  in  the  case 
of  a  late  application,  as  may  be  specified  by 
the  Secretary);  and 

••(B)  ends  with  the  earliest  of— 

••(I)  the  month  following  the  month — 

••(I)  In  which  the  Individual  notifies  the 
Secretary  that  the  Individual  no  longer  wish- 
es to  be  enrolled  In  the  health  plan  of  the  eli- 
gible organization  and  to  have  payment 
made  on  the  Individual's  behalf  under  this 
subsection:  and 

"(II)  which  is  a  month  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  uniform  open  enrollment  period 
under  subsection  (c)(3)(A)(i).  or 

'•(ID  the  month  In  which  the  individual 
ceases  to  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2). 

•'(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  payments  to  a  health  plan  under 
this  subsection  on  behalf  of  an  Individual 
shall  be  the  sole  payments  made  with  respect 
to  items  and  services  furnished  to  the  Indi- 
vidual during  the  period  for  which  the 
indivdual's  election  under  this  subsection  is 
in  effect.". 

(b)      Conforming      amendment.— Section 
1838(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1395q(b))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  ••section  1843(e)"  the  following: 
1876(c)(3)(B),  1876(k)(4)(B).  or 

1890(j)(l)(B)(iv)". 

SEC.  4003.  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  MEDICARE 
BENEFICIARIES. 

Title  XVIII,  as  amended  by  section  4001,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  MEDICARE-ELIGIBLE 
individuals  under  health  security  ACT 

"SEC.  1894.  (a)  No  Medicare  Coverage  for 
Certain  Medicare-Eligible  Individuals.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 


title  or  title  II,  an  individual  is  not  entitled 
to  receive  payment  or  have  payment  made 
on  the  Indlviduars  behalf  under  this  title  for 
Items  and  services  furnished  during  a  year  if 
the  individual  is  not  treated  as  a  medicare- 
eligible  Individual  under  the  Health  Security 
Act  during  the  year  through  the  application 
of  section  1012(a)  of  such  Act. 

"(b)  Transfers  to  Rexjional  Alliances.— 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  transfer 
from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Trust  Fund,  in  appropriate 
proportions,  to  each  regional  alliance  in 
each  year  of  the  amount  of  the  reductions  In 
liability  owed  to  the  alliance  in  the  year  re- 
sulting Drom  the  application  of  section  6115 
of  the  Health  Security  Act.". 

SEC.  4004.  PROHIBmNG  EMPLOYERS  FROM  TAK- 
ING INTO  ACCOUNT  STATUS  AS  MED- 
ICARE BENEFICIARY  ON  ANY 
GROUNDS. 

(a)  Extension  of  Protections  for  Work- 
ing Aged  to  Group  Health  Plans  of  All 
Employers— Section  l862(bKlKA)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395y(b)(l)(A))  Is  amended  by  striking  clauses 
(ID  and  (111). 

(b)  Extension  of  Protections  for  Dis- 
abled Active  Individuals  to  all  Group 
Health  Plans.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1862(b)(lKB)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395y(b)(l)(B)),  as  amended  by  section 
13561(e)  of  OBRA-1993,  is  amended— 

(A)  In  clause  (1)— 

(i)  by  striking  "large  group  health  plan  (as 
defined  in  clause  (ivKII))"  and  inserting 
••group  health  plan  (as  defined  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(v))^',  and 

(11)  by  striking  "clause  (iv)(I)"  and  insert- 
ing ■•clause  (iv)'^:  and 

(B)  by  striking  clause  (iv). 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
1862(b)(l)(A)(v)  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(b)(l)(A)(v))  is 
amended  by  striking  ••this  subparagraph,  and 
subparagraph  (C)"  and  Inserting  "this  para- 
graph ". 

(c)  Repeal  of  Limit a-hon  on  Period  of 
Protection  for  Individuals  With  End 
Stage  Renal  Disease  — 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1862(b)(lKC)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395y(b)(l)(C)).  as  amended  by  section 
13561(c)  of  OBRA-1993,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (I),  by  striking  "during  the  12- 
month  period"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"such  benefits'^: 

(B)  In  clause  (il),  by  striking  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  and  inserting  a  period:  and 

(C)  by  striking  tbe  matter  following  clause 
(li). 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
1862(b)(1)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  clause 
(iv);  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  clause 
(ii). 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  medicare-eligible  Individuals  residing  in  a 
participating  State  as  of  January  1  of  the 
first  year  for  which  the  State  is  a  participat- 
ing State. 

PART  2— ENCOURAGING  MANAGED  CARE 
UNDER  MEDICARE  PROGRAM;  COORDI- 
NATION WITH  MEDIGAP  PLANS 

SEC.  401 1.  ENROLLMENT  AND  TERMXNA'HON  OF 
ENROLLMENT. 

(a)  Uniform  Open  Enrollment  Periods.— 

(1)  For  capitated  plans.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  1876(c)(3KA)(l)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395mm(c)(3)(A)(i))  is  amended  by  inserting 
••(which  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary)" 
after  "open  enrollment  period". 

(2)  For  medigap  plans —Section  1882(s)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395ss(3))  is  amended— 
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(A)  tn  parag^raph  (3).  by  striking  ■para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)"  and  inserting  -paragraph 
(1).  (2).  or(3)\ 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4).  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■'(3)  EUich  issuer  of  a  medicare  supple- 
mental policy  shall  have  an  open  enrollment 
period  (which  may  be  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary), of  at  least  30  days  duration  every 
year,  during  which  the  issuer  may  not  deny 
or  condition  the  issuance  or  effectiveness  of 
a  medicare  supplemental  policy,  or  discrimi- 
nate in  the  pricing  of  the  policy,  because  of 
age.  health  status,  claims  experience,  receipt 
of  health  care,  or  medical  condition.  The  pol- 
icy may  not  provide  any  time  period  applica- 
ble to  pre-existing  conditions,  waiting  peri- 
ods, elimination  periods,  and  probationary 
periods  (except  as  provided  by  paragraph 
(2><B)).  The  Secretary  may  require  enroll- 
ment through  a  third  party". 

(b)  Enrollments  for  New  Medicare  Bene- 
ficiaries AND  Those  who  Move.— Section 
1876<cK3KA)  (42  U.S.C.  1395mm(cH3KA))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1).  by  striking  "clause  (U)" 
and  inserting  -clauses  (ID  through  (tv)"'.  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
'-(ill)  Each  eligible  organization  shall  have 

an  open  enrollment  period  for  each  individ- 
ual eligible  to  enroll  under  subsection  (d) 
during  any  enrollment  period  specified  by 
section  1837  that  applies  to  that  Individual. 
Enrollment  under  this  clause  shall  be  effec- 
tive as  specified  by  section  1838. 

-'(Iv)  Each  eligible  organization  shall  have 
an  open  enrollment  period  for  each  individ- 
ual eligible  to  enroll  under  subsection  (d) 
who  has  previously  resided  outside  the  geo- 
graphic area  which  the  organization  serves. 
The  enrollment  period  shall  begin  with  the 
beginning  of  the  month  that  precedes  the 
month  in  which  the  individual  becomes  a 
resident  of  that  geographic  area  and  shall 
end  at  the  end  of  the  following  month.  En- 
rollment under  this  clause  shall  be  effective 
as  of  the  first  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  individual  enrolls.". 

(c)  Enrollment  Through  Third  Party; 
Uniform  Termina-hon  of  Enrollment —The 
first  sentence  of  section  1876(c)(3KB)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395mm(c)(3)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(including  enrollment 
through  a  third  party)"  after  "regulations", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  everything  after  --with  the 
eligible  organization-'  and  inserting  "during 
an  annual  period  as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  as  specified  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  case  of  financial  insolvency  of  the  orga- 
nization, if  the  individual  moves  from  the 
geographic  area  served  by  the  organization. 
or  in  other  special  circumstances  that  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendmenu 
made  by  the  previous  subsections  apply  to 
enrollments  and  terminations  of  enrollments 
occurring  after  1996  (but  only  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  has 
prescribed  the  relevant  annual  period),  ex- 
cept that  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (aK2>  apply  to  enrollments  for  a  med- 
icare supplemental  policy  made  after  1995. 

SEC.     4012.     UNIFORM     CNFORMA-nONAL    MATE- 
RIAJLS. 

(a)  For  CAPrrA"noN  Plans.— Section 
1876<cK3)(C>  (42  U.S.C.  1396mm(cH3XC»  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
distribute  comparative  materials  about  all 
eligible  organizations.  Each  eligible  organi- 
zation shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  its 
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pro  rata  share  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
the  preceding  sentence  and  other  enrollment 
activities.". 

(b)  For  Medigap  Plans —Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  1882(D  (42  U  S.C  1395ss(f»  Is  amended 
to  reaid  as  follows: 

"(0(1)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  dis- 
tribute comparative  materials  about  all 
medicare  supplemental  policies  Issued  in  a 
State.  Each  issuer  of  such  a  policy  shall  re- 
imburse the  Secretary  for  its  pro  rata  share 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sentence 
and  other  enrollment  activities,  or  the  issuer 
shall  no  longer  be  considered  as  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  section.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  materials  for  enrollment  in  years  after 
1995 

SEC.  MIS.  OUTLIER  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  1876(a)(1)  (42 
use.  1395mm(a)(l))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(GXi)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  organiza- 
tion with  a  risk-sharing  contract,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  additional  payments  to  the 
organization  equal  to  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  imputed  reasonable  cost  (or.  If  so 
requested  by  the  organization,  the  reason- 
able cost)  above  the  threshold  amount  of 
services  covered  under  parts  A  and  B  and 
provided  (or  paid  for)  in  a  year  by  the  organi- 
zation to  any  individual  enrolled  with  the  or- 
ganization under  this  section. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  clause  (1).  the  'Im- 
puted reasonable  cost'  is  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  a  national,  re- 
gional, or  other  basis  that  is  related  to  the 
reasonable  cost  of  services. 

"(ill)  For  purposes  of  clause  (1),  the 
'threshold  amount'  is  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time,  adjusted 
by  the  geographic  factor  utilized  in  deter- 
mining payments  to  the  organization  under 
subparagraph  (C)  and  rounded  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  SIOO.  such  that  the  total  amount 
to  be  paid  under  this  subparagraph  for  a  year 
Is  estimated  to  be  5  percent  or  less  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  paid  under  risk -sharing 
contracts  for  services  furnished  for  that 
year. 

"(iv)  An  eligible  organization  shall  submit 
a  claim  for  additional  payments  under  sub- 
section (1)  within  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
1876(a)(lKC)  (42  U.S.C.  1395mm(a«l)(C)),  as 
amended  by  section  4122(a),  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ",  and  reduced  (by  a  uniform 
percentage)  determined  by  the  Secretary  so 
that  the  total  reduction  is  estimated  to 
equal  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  subpara- 
graph (G)  for  a  particular  year"  before  the 
period. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  the  preceding  subsections  apply  to 
services  furnished  after  1994. 

SEC.  4014.  POINT  OF  SERVICE  OPTION. 

(a)  Point  of  Service  Contracts.— Part  C 
of  title  XVIII  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  1889  the  following: 

"point  of  service  option 

"Sec.  i«o.  (a)  Estabushment  of  Pro- 
gram—Not  later  than  July  1,  1995.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  regulations  estab- 
lishing a  polnt-of-servlce  program  under 
which  individuals  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  title  may  enroll  In  a  polnt-of-servlce 
network  that  meets  such  criteria  as  the  Sec- 
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retary  may  establish  and  may  obtain  such 
benefits  through  providers  and  suppliers  who 
are  members  of  the  network. 

"(b)  Criterw  for  Networks— In  estab- 
lishing criteria  for  polnt-of-servlce  networks 
under  the  program  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  designate  appropriate  geographic  serv- 
ice areas  for  such  networks  to  ensure  that 
each  network  has  a  sufficient  number  of  par- 
ticipating members  to  provide  Items  and 
services  under  this  title  to  beneficiaries; 

"(2)  establish  qualifications  relating  to  the 
business  structure  and  ownership  of  net- 
works; 

"(3)  establish  requirements  for  participat- 
ing members; 

"(4)  establish  a  schedule  of  payments  for 
services  furnished  by  networks,  including  a 
schedule  of  bundled  payment  arrangements 
for  selected  medical  and  surgical  procedures; 

"(5)  delineate  permissible  incentive  ar- 
rangements to  encourage  physicians  and 
other  suppliers  to  join  the  network; 

"(6)  specify  the  rules  under  which  carriers 
under  section  1842  may  administer  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(7)  identify  certain  illnesses  and  condi- 
tions for  which  the  use  of  case  management 
by  the  network  will  result  in  savings; 

"(8)  standards  for  the  processing  and  pay- 
ment of  claims  for  payment  for  services  fur- 
nished by  the  network,  including  standards 
for  the  apportionment  of  payments  among 
the  Trust  Funds  established  under  this  title; 
and 

"(9)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments — 

(1)  Section  1812(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1395d(a»  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3). 

(B)  by  substituting  ";  and"  for  the  i>erlod 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4).  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(5)  such  additional  items  and  services  fur- 
nished by  a  provider  of  services  to  an  indi- 
vidual subject  to  case  management  as  may 
be  specified  under  a  point-of-service  network 
arrangement  under  section  1890.". 

(2KA)  Section  1814(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1395f(b))  Is 
amended — 

(I)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "or  (4)" 
after  "paragraph  (3)". 

(II)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2). 

(Hi)  by  substituting  ";  and"  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3).  and 

(iv)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  items  and  services  fur- 
nished through  a  point  of  service  network  (as 
described  in  section  1890).  the  payment  basis 
specified  under  the  arrangement  established 
for  such  network,  plus  any  bonus  payments 
as  determined  under  subsection  (i)  of  that 
section.". 

(B)  The  matter  In  section  18S6(d)<l)<A)  (42 
use.  1395ww(dKl)<A))  preceding  clause  (1)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  para- 
graph (4))"  after  "1814(b)". 

(3)  Section  1832(a)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  139Sk(a)(2)) 
Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
partigraph  (I). 

(B)  by  substituting  ";  and"  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (J),  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(K)  such   additional    Items  and   services 

(other  than  inpatient  services  furnished  by 
providers  of  services)  as  may  be  specified  In 
an  arrangement  for  a  point-of-service  net- 
work under  section  1890.". 
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(4)  Section  1833  (42  U.S.C.  13951),  as  amend- 
ed by  section  4032,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(u)  In  the  case  of  items  and  services  fur- 
nished through  a  point  of  service  network  (as 
described  in  section  1890).  there  shall  be  paid 
(subject  to  subsection  (b))  amounts  equal  to 
80  percent  of  the  payment  basis  specified  in 
an  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  that 
section,  plus  any  bonus  payments  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (1)  of  that  section.". 

(5)  Section  1862(a)(1)(B)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395y(a)(l)(B))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
section  1890(h)"  after  "section  1861(s)(10)". 

(6)  Section  1862(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(a)).  as 
amended  by  sections  4034(b)(4).  4118(b).  and 
2001(c).  is  further  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  "or  under 
paragraph  (1)(F)"  and  Inserting  ",  under 
paragraph  (1)(F).  or  under  a  contract  under 
section  1890", 

(B)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  t>ara- 
graph  (16), 

(C)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17)  and  Inserting  ";  or",  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  which  are  furnished  to  an  individual 
and  related  to  a  health  condition  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  is  subject  to  case  manage- 
ment through  a  point-of-service  network 
under  section  1890  but  which  are  not  included 
In  the  plan  of  care  developed  for  such  indi- 
vidual and  agreed  to  by  him  and  the  case 
manager.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect 
January  1.  1996 

PART  3— MEDICARE  COVERAGE  OF 
OUTPATIENT  PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS 

SEC.  4021.  REFERENCK   TO  COVERAGE  OF  OUT- 
PATIENT prescription  drugs. 

For  provisions  adding  a  new  outpatient 
prescription  drug  benefit  to  the  medicare 
program,  see  subtitle  A  of  title  II. 

SEC.    4022.     COVERAGE    OF    SERVICES    OF    AD- 
VANCED PRACnCE  NIJRSES. 

(a)  Coverage.— Section  186l(s)(2)(K)  (42 
U.S.C.  l395x(s)(2)(K))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ill); 

(2)  in  clause  (iv),  by  striking  "(1)  or  (ii)" 
and  inserting  "(i),  (11),  or  (iv)"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (iv)  as  clause 
(V);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ill)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(iv)  services  which  would  be  physicians' 
services  if  furnished  by  a  physician  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (r)(l))  and  which  are  pier- 
formed  by  an  advanced  practice  nurse  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (aa)(5))  working  in  col- 
laboration (as  defined  in  subsection  (aa)(6)) 
with  such  a  physician  which  the  advanced 
practice  nurse  is  legally  authorized  to  per- 
form by  the  State  in  which  the  services  are 
performed,  and". 

(b)  Application  of  Payment  Rules  and 
Methodology  Used  for  Services  of  Nurse 
PRAcn-noNERS  and  Clinical  Nurse  Special- 
ists IN  Rural  areas.— 

(1)  Direct  payment.— Section 
1832(a)(2)(B)(lil)  (42  U.S.C.  1395k(a)(2)(B)(iii)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "1861(s)(2)(K)<l)."  and 
Inserting  "1861(s)(2)(K)(i)  or  section 
1861(s)(2)(K)(iv).". 

(2)  Amount  of  payment.— Section 
1833(a)(l)(0)  (42  U.S.C.  1395l(a)(l)(M)).  as 
amended  by  section  13544(b)(2)(B)  of  OBRA- 
1993.  is  amended  by  striking  '-rural  area)," 
and  inserting  "rural  area)  or  section 
1861(s)(2)(K)(iv)  (relating  to  services  of  ad- 
vanced practice  nurses),". 


(3)  Mandatory  assignment.— The  section 
1833(r)  added  by  section  4155(b)(3)  of  OBRA- 
1990  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  by  striking  "rural  area),"  and  inserting 
"rural  area)  or  section  1861(s)(2)(K)(iv)  (relat- 
ing to  services  of  advanced  practice 
nurses),",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "nurse  practitioner  or  clin- 
ical nurse  specialist"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "nurse  practitioner,  clinical 
nurse  specialist,  or  advanced  practice 
nurse";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  section 
1861(sK2)(K)(iv)"  after  "section 
1861(sK2)(K)(iii)"  each  place  it  appears. 

(c)  Services  Defined.— Section  1861(aa)(5) 
(42  U.S.C.  1395x(aa)(5))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and  the  term  'clinical 
nurse  specialist'"  and  inserting  ",  the  term 
'clinical  nurse  specialist',  and  the  term  'ad- 
vanced practice  nurse'";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "or  clinical  nurse  special- 
ist" and  Inserting  "clinical  nurse  specialist, 
or  advanced  practice  nurse". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  on  or  after  January  1.  1995. 

PART  4— COORDINATION  WITH  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SIMPUFlCA-nON  AND  QUALITY 
MANAGEMENT  INITIATIVES 

SEC.  4031.  REPEAL  OF  SEPARATE  MEDICARE 
peer  REVIEW  PROGRAM. 

Part  B  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1301  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"TERMINA-nON 

"Sec.  1165.  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
terminate  effective  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
National  Quality  Management  Program 
under  subtitle  A  of  title  V  of  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act.  Any  reference  to  this  part  or  any 
section  in  this  part  shall  not  be  effective 
after  such  date.". 

SEC.  4032.  MANDATORY  ASSIGNMENT  FOR  ALL 
PART  B  SERVICES. 

Section  1833  (42  U.S.C.  13951)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  subsection  (r) 
added  by  section  4206(b)(2)  of  OBRA-1990  as 
subsection  (s);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(tKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  part,  payment  under  this  part  for 
any  item  or  service  furnished  on  or  after 
January  1,  1996.  may  only  be  made  on  an  as- 
signment-related basis. 

"(2)  Except  for  deductible,  coinsurance,  or 
copayment  amounts  applicable  under  this 
part,  no  physician,  supplier,  or  other  person 
may  bill  or  collect  any  amount  from  an  indi- 
vidual enrolled  under  this  part  a  bill  for  an 
item  or  service  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  part.  No  such  individual  is 
liable  for  payment  of  any  amounts  billed  in 
violation  of  the  previous  sentence. 

"(3)  If  a  physician,  supplier,  or  other  per- 
son knowingly  and  willfully  bills  or  collects 
an  amount  in  violation  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
Secretary  may  apply  sanctions  against  such 
physician,  supplier,  or  other  person  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1842(j)(2).  Paragraph 
(4)  of  section  1842(j)  shall  apply  in  this  para- 
graph in  the  same  manner  as  such  paragraph 
applies  to  such  section.". 

SEC.  4033.  EUMINA-nON  OF  COMPLEXITIES 
CAUSED  BY  DUAL  FUNDING 
SOURCES  AND  RULES  FOR  PAYMENT 
OF  CLAIMS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  consolidate  the  admin- 
istration (Including  processing  systems)  of 


parts  A  and  B  of  the  medicare  program 
(under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act). 

(b)  CoMBiNA-noN  OF  Intermediary  and  Car- 
rier Functions. — In  taking  such  steps,  the 
Secretary  shall  contract  with  a  single  entity 
that  combines  the  fiscal  intermediary  and 
carrier  functions  in  each  area  except  where 
the  Secretary  finds  that  special  regional  or 
national  contracts  are  appropriate. 

(c)  Superseding  Conflicting  Require- 
ments.—The  provisions  of  sections  1816  and 
1842  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (including 
provider  nominating  provisions  in  such  sec- 
tion 1816)  are  superseded  to  the  extent  re- 
quired to  carry  out  this  section. 

SEC.  4034.  REPEAL  OF  PRO  PRECERTIFICATION 
REQUIREMENT  FOR  CERTAIN  SUR- 
GICAL PROCEDURES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1164  (42  U.S.C. 
1320C-13)  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  1154  (42  U.S.C.  1320c-3)  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  paragrrapb 
(12).  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  "(and  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  1164)". 

(2)  Section  1833  (42  U.S.C.  13951)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(l)(D)(i),  by  striking  ", 
or  for  tests  furnished  in  connection  with  ob- 
taining a  second  opinion  required  under  sec- 
tion 1164(c)(2)  (or  a  third  opinion,  if  the  sec- 
ond opinion  was  in  disagreement  with  the 
first  opinion)"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (aKD.  by  striking  clause 
(G); 

(C)  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A).  by  striking  ".  to 
items  and  services  (other  than  clinical  diag- 
nostic laboratory  tests)  furnished  in  connec- 
tion with  obtaining  a  second  opinion  re- 
quired under  section  1164(c)(2)  (or  a  third 
opinion,  if  the  second  opinion  was  In  dis- 
agreement with  the  first  opinion),"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (a)(2MDMi)— 

(I)  by  striking  "basis,"  and  inserting 
"basis  or",  and 

(II)  by  striking  ".  or  for  tests  furnished  in 
connection  with  obtaining  a  second  opinion 
required  under  section  1164(c)(2)  (or  a  third 
opinion,  if  the  second  opinion  was  In  dis- 
agreement with  the  first  opinion)"; 

(E)  in  subsection  (a)(3),  by  striking  "and 
for  items  and  services  furnished  in  connec- 
tion with  obtaining  a  second  opinion  re- 
quired under  section  1164(c)(2),  or  a  third 
opinion,  if  the  second  opinion  was  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  first  opinion)";  and 

(F)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b). 
by  striking  "(4)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "and  (5)"  and  inserting  and  "(4)". 

(3)  Section  1834(g)(1)(B)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395m(g)(l)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  "and 
for  items  and  services  furnished  in  connec- 
tion with  obtaining  a  second  opinion  re- 
quired under  section  1164(c)(2).  or  a  third 
opinion,  if  the  second  opinion  was  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  first  opinion)". 

(4)  Section  1862(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(a))  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  adding  "or  "  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(14). 

(B)  by  striking  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (15)  and  inserting  a  period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  paragraph  (16). 

(5)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
1866(a)(2KA)  (42  U.S.C.  1395w(a)(2)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  ",  with  respect  to  items 
and  services  furnished  in  connection  with  ob- 
taining a  second  opinion  required  under  sec- 
tion 1164(cK2)  (or  a  third  opinion,  if  the  sec- 
ond opinion  was  in  disagi'eement  with  the 
first  opinion).". 
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ic)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
provided  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.    4035.    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    CHANGES    IN 
BILLING  PROCEDURES. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Frequency  of  System 
Cha.nges.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  may  not  implement  any 
change  in  the  system  used  for  the  billing  and 
processing  of  claims  for  payment  for  Items 
and  services  furnished  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  within  6  months  of 
Implementing  any  previous  change  in  such 
system. 

(b)  ADVANCE  Notification  to  Providers  as 
Requirement  for  Carriers  and  Fiscal 
Intermediaries.— 

(1)  Fiscal  intermediaries.— Section  1816(c) 
(42  U.S.C.  1395h(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(4)  Each  agreement  with  an  agency  or  or- 
ganization under  this  section  shall  provide 
that  the  agency  or  organization  shall  notify 
providers  of  services  of  any  major  change  in 
the  procedures  for  billing  for  services  fur- 
nished under  this  part  at  least  120  days  be- 
fore such  change  is  to  take  effect.". 

(2)  Carriers —Section  1842(bK3)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395u(bK3))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (G)  and  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(H):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  will  notify  individuals  and  entities  fur- 
nishing items  and  services  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  part  of  any 
major  change  in  the  procedures  for  billing 
for  such  items  and  services  at  least  120  days 
before  such  change  is  to  take  effect:  and". 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  to 
agreements  with  fiscal  intermediaries  under 
section  1816  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  to 
contracts  with  carriers  under  section  1842  of 
such  Act  for  years  begrinning  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  9-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PAKT  5— AMENDMENTS  TO  ANTl-rRAUD 

AND  ABUSE  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  4041.  ANTI-KICKBACK  PROVISIONS.  I 

(a)  Revision  to  Penalties.— 

(1)  Permittino  secretary  to  impose  crviL 
monetary  penalty— Section  1128A(a)  (42 
use.  1320»-7a(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2); 

(B)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  carries  out  any  activity  in  violation  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  1128B<b);". 

(2)  Description  of  civil  monetary  pen- 
alty appucable— Section  1128A(a)  (42 
U.S.C.  1320a-7a(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "given)."  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  the  following: 
"given  or.  in  cases  under  paragraph  (4), 
S50.000  for  each  such  violation).":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "claim."  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  the  following: 
"claim  (or,  in  cases  under  paragraph  (4).  an 
assessment  of  not  more  than  three  times  the 
total  amount  of  remuneration  offered,  paid, 
solicited,  or  received,  without  regard  to 
whether  a  portion  of  such  remuneration  was 
offered,  paid  solicited,  or  received  for  a  law- 
ful purpose).". 

(3)  Lncrease  in  criminal  penalty.— Para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1128B<b)  (42 
U.S.C.  I320a^7b(b))  are  each  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "S25.000"  and  inserting 
"SSO.OOO";  and 
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(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  the  following:  ".  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  an  assessment  of  not  more  than  three 
times  the  total  remuneration  offered,  paid, 
solicited,  or  received,  without  regard  to 
whether  a  portion  of  such  remuneration  was 
offered,  paid  solicited,  or  received  for  a  law- 
ful purpose.". 

(4)  Civil  remedy— Section  1128B(b)  (42 
use.  1320a-7b(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Any  person  who  carries  out  any  activ- 
ity in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
SSO.OOO  for  each  such  violation,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  an  assessment  of  not  more  than 
three  times  the  total  remuneration  offered, 
paid,  solicited,  or  received,  without  regard  to 
whether  a  portion  of  such  remuneration  was 
offered,  paid,  solicited,  or  received  for  a  law- 
ful purpose.". 

(b)  Revisions  to  Exceptions.— 

(1)  Exception  for  discounts.- Section 
1128B(b)(3KA)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a-7b<b)(3KA))  is 
amended  by  striking  "program;"  and  insert- 
ing "program  and  Is  not — 

"(1)  for  the  furnishing  of  one  Item  or  serv- 
ice without  charge  or  at  a  reduced  charge  In 
exchange  for  any  agreement  to  buy  a  dif- 
ferent item  or  service; 

"(11)  applicable  to  one  payor  but  not  to 
providers  of  services  or  other  entities  under 
title  XVIII  or  a  State  health  care  program; 
or 

"(HI)  In  the  form  of  a  cash  payment:". 

(2)  Exception  for  payments  to  employ- 
ees—Section  1128B(bM3KB)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a- 
7b(bK3)(B))  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  "If  the  amount  of  remuneration  under 
the  arrangement  is  consistent  with  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  services  and  is  not  de- 
termined in  a  manner  that  takes  into  ac- 
count (directly  or  indirectly)  the  volume  or 
value  of  any  referrals,  except  that  such  em- 
ployees can  be  paid  remuneration  in  the 
form  of  a  productivity  bonus  based  on  serv- 
ices personally  performed  by  the  employee. 

(3)  Exception  for  waiver  of  coinsurance 
BY  CERTAIN  PROVIDERS —Section 
1128B(bM3MD)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a-7b(b)(3MD))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  a  waiver  or  reduction  of  any  coinsur- 
ance or  other  copayment — 

"(1)  If  the  waiver  or  reduction  is  made  pur- 
suant to  a  public  schedule  of  discounts  which 
the  person  is  obligated  as  a  matter  of  law  to 
apply  to  certain  individuals,  or 

"(ii)  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  by  any  per- 
son if  the  person  does  not  routinely  waive 
coinsurance  or  deductible  amounts  and  the 
person— 

"(I)  waives  the  coinsurance  and  deductible 
amounts  after  determining  in  good  faith  that 
the  individual  is  indigent; 

"(II)  fails  to  collect  coinsurance  or  deduct- 
ible amounts  after  making  reasonable  collec- 
tion efforts;  or 

"(III)  provides  for  any  permissible  waiver 
as  specified  in  section  1128B(b)(3)  or  In  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary.". 

(4)  New  EXCEPTION  FOR  CERTAIN  PROVID- 
ERS—Section  1128B(b)(3)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a- 
7b(b)(3))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  Inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(F)  any  remuneration  obtained  by  or 
given  to  an  Individual  or  entity  who  is  obli- 
gated as  a  matter  of  law  to  waive  or  reduce 
coinsurance  or  other  copayment  for  certain 
Individuals  pursuant  to  a  public  schedule  of 
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discounts,  if  the  remuneration  is  pursuant  to 
a  written  arrangement  for  the  use  or  pro- 
curement of  space,  equipment,  goods  or  serv- 
ices or  for  the  referral  of  patients  if— 

"(i)  the  arrangement  does  not  result  in  pri- 
vate inurement  to  any  current  employee,  of- 
ficer, member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or 
agent  of  the  recipient  or  any  other  person  in- 
volved In  recommending  or  negotiating  the 
arrangement;  and 

"(ii)  the  arrangement  does  not  preclude 
the  referral  of  patients  to  other  providers  of 
'  service  of  the  patient's  own  choosing  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  ability  of  health 
professionals  to  refer  patients  to  providers  of 
services  they  believe  are  the  most  appro- 
priate, except  to  the  extent  such  choices  or 
referrals  are  limited  by  the  terms  of  a  health 
plan  in  which  the  patient  has  enrolled  or  the 
terms  of  the  Federal  grant  or  cooperative 
agreement.". 

(5)  New  exception  for  capitated  pay- 
MENT8.— Section  1128B(b)(3)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a- 
7b(b)(3)),  as  amended  by  paragraph  (4),  Is  fur- 
ther amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F)  and  Inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subpara^aph— 

"(G)  any  reduction  in  cost  sharing  or  In- 
creased benefits  given  to  an  Individual,  any 
amounts  paid  to  a  provider  of  services  for 
items  or  services  furnished  to  an  individual, 
or  any  discount  or  reduction  in  price  given 
by  the  provider  for  such  items  or  services,  if 
the  individual  is  enrolled  with  and  such 
items  and  services  are  covered  under  any  of 
the  following: 

"(1)  A  health  plan  which  Is  furnishing 
items  or  services  under  title  XVIII  or  a  State 
health  care  program  to  Individuals  on  an  at- 
risk,  prepaid,  capitated  basis  pursuant  to  a 
written  agreement  with  the  Secretary  or  a 
State  health  care  program. 

"(ID  An  organization  receiving  payments 
on  a  prepaid  basis,  under  a  demonstration 
project  under  section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967  or  under  section 
222(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972. 

"(ill)  Any  other  plan  or  insurer  under 
which  a  participating  provider  is  paid  wholly 
on  an  at-risk,  prepaid,  capitated  basis  for 
such  Items  or  services  pursuant  to  a  written 
arrangement  between  the  plan  and  the  pro- 
vider.". 

(c)  Clarification  of  Coverage  of  Employ- 
ers AND  Employees— Section  ll28B(b)  (42 
U.S.C.  1320a-7b(b)),  as  amended  by  subsection 
(aK4).  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'referral' 
Includes  the  referral  by  an  employee  to  his 
or  her  employer  of  any  Item  or  service  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  under  title  XVIII  or  a  State  health  care 
program." 

(dl  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRETARY  TO 

Issue  Regulations^— Section  ll28B(b)  (42 
U.S.C.  1320a-7b(b)),  as  amended  by  sub- 
sections (a)(4)  and  (c),  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph- 

"(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  impose 
by  regulation  such  other  requirements  as 
needed  to  protect  against  program  or  patient 
abuse  with  respect  to  any  of  the  exceptions 
described  in  paragraph  (3).". 

(e)  Clarification  of  Other  Elements  op 
Offense —Section  1128B(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a- 
7b(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  In  the  matter  preceding 
subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "kind—"  and 
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inserting    "kind    with    intent    to    be    influ- 
enced—"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  striking  "in  re- 
turn for  referring"  and  inserting  "to  refer"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  "in  re- 
turn for  purchasing,  leasing,  ordering,  or  ar- 
ranging for  or  recommending"  and  inserting 
"to  purchase,  lease,  order,  or  arrange  for  or 
recommend";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2)  in  the  matter  preceding 
subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "to  induce 
such  person"  and  inserting  ■with  intent  to 
influence  such  person" 

SEC.  4042,  REVISIONS  TO  LIMITATIONS  ON  PHYSI- 
CLVN  SELF-REFERRAL. 

(a)  Clarification  of  Payment  Ban.— Sec- 
tion 1877(a)(1)(B)  (42  U.S.C.  1395nn(a)(lKB))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  no  physician  or  entity  may  present  or 
cause  to  be  presented  a  claim  under  this  title 
or  bill  to  any  third  party  payor  or  other  en- 
tity for  designated  health  services  furnished 
pursuant  to  a  referral  prohibited  under  sub- 
paragraph (A).". 

(b)  Clarification  of  Coverage  of  Holding 
Company  Type  Arrangements  and  Loans.— 
The  last  sentence  of  section  1877(a)(2)  (42 
use.  1395nn(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
"an  interest  in  an  entity  that  holds  an  own- 
ership or  investment  interest  in  any  entity 
providing  the  designated  health  service"  and 
inserting  the  following:  "a  loan  from  the  en- 
tity, and  an  interest  held  indirectly  through 
means  such  as  (but  not  limited  to)  having  a 
family  member  hold  such  investment  inter- 
est or  holding  a  legal  or  beneficial  interest 
in  another  entity  (such  as  a  trust  or  holding 
company)  that  holds  such  investment  inter- 
est". 

(c)  Revisions  to  General  Exceptions  to 
Both  ownership  and  Compensation  Ar- 
rangement Prohibitions.— 

(1)  Repeal  of  exception  for  physicians' 
SERVICES.— Section  1877(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395nn(b))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(2)  Revision  to  in-office  ancillary  serv- 
ices exception.— Section  1877(b)(1)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395nn(b)(l)).  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1).  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  "services  (other  than  dura- 
ble medical  equipment  (excluding  infusion 
pumps)  and  parenteral  and  enteral  nutrients, 
equipment,  and  supplies)"  and  inserting 
"clinical  laboratory  services,  x-ray  and 
ultrasound  services  that  are  provided  at  low- 
cost  (as  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary)";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(j)  in  clause  (ii)(l),  by  striking  "(or  another 
physician  who  is  a  member  of  the  same 
group  practice)", 

(ii)  in  clause  (ii)(ll)  by  inserting  "the  same 
or"  before  "another  building",  and 

(lii)  In  clause  (ii)(II)(bb),  by  inserting  "all 
of  after  "centralized  provision  or'. 

(3)  Revision  to  prepaid  plan  exception.— 
Section  1877(b)(2),  (42  U.S.C.  1395nn(b)(2)),  as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (1),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Prepaid  plans.— In  the  case  of  serv- 
ices furnished  by  an  organization— 

"(A)  with  a  risk  sharing  contract  under 
section  1876(g)  to  an  individual  enrolled  with 
the  organization, 

"(B)  receiving  payments  on  a  prepaid  basis, 
under  a  demonstration  project  under  section 
402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  or  under  section  222(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972,  to  an  individual 
enrolled  with  the  organization,  or 
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"(C)  that  is  a  qualified  health  maintenance 
organization  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1310(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  to 
an  individual  enrolled  with  the  organiza- 
tion.". 

(4)  New  exception  for  capitated  pa'y- 
ments.— Section  1877(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1395nn(b)), 
as  amended  by  paragraph  (1),  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Capitated  payments.— In  the  case  of  a 
designated  health  service,  if  the  designated 
health  service  is  included  in  the  services  for 
which  a  physician  or  physician  group  is  paid 
wholly  on  an  at-risk,  prepaid,  capitated  basis 
by  a  health  plan  or  insurer  pursuant  to  a 
written  arrangement  between  the  plan  or  in- 
surer and  the  physician  or  physician  group.". 

(d)  REVISION  TO  Publicly  Traded  Securi- 
ties Exception.— Section  1877(c)(1)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395nn(c)(l))  is  amended  by  inserting  "at  the 
time  acquired  by  the  physician"  after 
"which  may  be  purchased  on  terms  generally 
available  to  the  public". 

(e)  Revision  to  Rural  Provider  Excep- 
tion—Section  1877(d)(2)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395nn(d)(2))  is  amended  bjr  striking  "sub- 
stantially all"  and  inserting  '-not  less  than 
86  percent  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary)". 

(f)  Revisions  to  Exceptions  Relating  to 
Other  compensation  arrangements.— 

(1)  Exception  for  personal  services  ar- 
rangements.—(A)  Section  1877(e)(3)(B)(i)(n) 
(42  U.S.C.  1395nn(e)(3)(B)(i)(II))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(II)  If  the  plan  places  a  physician  or  phy- 
sician group  at  substantial  financial  risk  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  1876(i)(8)(A)(ii)),  for  services  not  pro- 
vided by  the  physician,  the  entity  complies 
with  the  provisions  of  subclauses  (I)  and  (II) 
of  section  1876(i)(8)(AKii)."; 

(B)  Section  1877(e)(3)(B)(ii),  42  U.S.C. 
1395nn(e)(3KB)(ii)  is  amended  by  striking 
"may  directly  or  indirectly  have  the  effect 
of  and  inserting  "has  the  purpose  or". 

(2)  Repeal  of  exception  for  remunera- 
tion UNRELATED  TO  THE  PROVISION  OF  DES- 
IGNATED health  services.— Section  18T7(e) 
(42  U.S.C.  1395nn(e))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (4);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  (7), 
and  (8)  as  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7). 

(3)  Exception  for  certain  physician  re- 
cruitment.—Section  1877(e)(4)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395nn(e)(4)),  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(2),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Physician  recruitment.— In  the  case 
of  remuneration  which  is  provided  by  an  en- 
tity located  in  a  rural  area  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1886(d)(2)(D))  or  a  health  professional 
shortage  areas  (designated  under  section  332 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act),  or  an  en- 
tity that  serves  a  significant  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  members  of  a  medically  un- 
derserved  population  (designated  under  sec- 
tion 330  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act),  in 
order  to  induce  a  physician  who  has  been 
practicing  within  the  physician's  current 
specialty  for  less  than  one  year  to  establish 
staff  privileges  at  the  entity,  or  to  induce 
any  other  physician  to  relocate  his  or  her 
primary  place  of  practice  to  the  geographic 
area  served  by  the  entity,  if  the  following 
standards  are  met: 

"(A)  The  arrangement  is  set  forth  in  a 
written  agreement  that  specifies  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  entity  to  the  physician,  the 
terms  under  which  the  benefits  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  obligations  of  each  party. 

"(B)  If  a  physician  is  leaving  an  estab- 
lished practice,  the  physical  location  of  the 
new  primary  plau:e  of  practice  must  be  not 
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less  than  100  miles  from  the  location  of  the 
established  primary  place  of  practice  and  at 
least  85  percent  of  the  revenues  of  the  physi- 
cian's new  practice  must  be  generated  from 
new  patients  for  whom  the  physician  did  not 
previously  provide  services  at  the  former 
practice. 

"(C)  The  benefits  are  provided  by  the  en- 
tity for  a  period  not  In  excess  of  3  years,  and 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  not  renegoti- 
ated during  this  3-year  period  in  any  sub- 
stantial aspect,  unless  the  physician's  new 
primary  place  of  practice  is  designated  as  a 
health  professional  shortage  area  (pursuant 
to  section  332  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act)  for  the  physician's  specialty  category 
during  the  entire  duration  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  physician  and  the  entity. 

"(D)  There  is  no  requirement  that  the  phy- 
sician make  referrals  to,  be  in  a  position  to 
make  or  influence  referrals  to,  or  otherwise 
generate  business  for  the  entity  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  the  benefits. 

"(E)  The  physician  is  not  restricted  from 
establishing  staff  privileges  at,  referring  any 
service  to,  or  otherwise  generating  any  busi- 
ness for  any  other  entity  of  the  physician's 
choosing. 

"(F)  The  amount  or  value  of  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  entity  may  not  vary  (or  be 
adjusted  or  renegotiated)  in  any  manner 
based  on  the  volume  or  value  of  any  expected 
referrals  to  or  business  otherwise  generated 
for  the  entity  by  the  physician  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  this  title  or  a  State  health  care  pro- 
gram (as  defined  in  section  1128(h)). 

"(G)  The  physician  agrees  to  treat  patients 
entitled  to  benefits  under  this  title  or  en- 
rolled in  a  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 
under  title  XDC.". 

(4)  Exception  for  isolated  trans- 
actions.—Section  1877(eM5)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395nn(eK6)),  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(2),  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparaigrapb  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C); 

(B)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  there  is  no  financing  of  the  sale  be- 
tween the  parties,  and". 

(5)  Exception  for  payments  by  a  physi- 
cian.—Section  1877(eM7)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395nn(e)(7)),  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(2),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Payme.nts  by  a  physician  for  items 
AND  services.— Payments  made  by  a  physi- 
cian to  a  laboratory  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
vision of  clinical  laboratory  services  fur- 
nished at  a  price  that  is  consistent  with  fair 
market  value.". 

(6)  Additional  exception  for  discounts  or 
other  reductions  in  price.— Section  1877(e) 
(42  use.  1395nn(e)).  as  amended  by  para- 
graph (2),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Discounts  or  other  reductions  in 
price. — Discounts  or  other  reductions  in 
price  between  a  physician  and  an  entity  for 
items  or  services  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  title  so  long  as  the  discount 
or  other  reduction  in  price  is  properly  dis- 
closed and  appropriately  reflected  in  the 
costs  claimed  or  charges  made  by  the  physi- 
cian or  entity  under  this  title  and  is  not — 

"(A)  for  the  furnishing  of  one  item  or  serv- 
ice without  charge  or  at  a  reduced  charge  in 
exchange  for  any  agreement  to  buy  a  dif- 
ferent item  or  service, 

"(B)  applicable  to  one  or  more  payers  but 
not  to  all  individuals  and  entities  providing 
services  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  title,  or 
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•■(C)  In  the  form  of  a  cash  payment.". 

(g)  Clarification  of  Sanction  author- 
ity.—Section  1877(^X4)  (42  use. 
1396nn(gK4))  is  amended  by  striking  'Any 
physician"  and  all  that  follows  through  "to 
such  entity."  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Any  physician  or  other  entity  that  enters 
Into  an  arrangement  or  scheme  (such  as  a 
cross-referral  arrangement  or  an  arrange- 
ment with  multiple  leases  overlapping  in 
time  for  the  same  or  similar  rental  space  or 
equipment)  which  the  physician  or  entity 
knows  or  should  know  has  a  principal  pur- 
pose of  inducing  referrals  to  another  entity, 
which  referrals,  if  made  directly  by  the  phy- 
sician or  entity  to  such  other  entity,". 

(h)  Clarification  of  Defi.nition  of  Remu- 
neration.—Section  18T7(hMlHB)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395nn(h)(l)<B))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  The  term  •remuneration'  includes  any 
payment,  discount  or  other  reduction  in 
price,  forgiveness  of  debt  or  other  benefit 
made  directly  or  indirectly,  overtly  or  cov- 
ertly, in  cash  or  in  kind.". 

(i)  Revision  to  Definition  of  Group  Prac- 
tice.—Section  18T7(hH4)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395nn(hK4))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)(vi).  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  the  following: 
".  including  a  requirement  for  the  physical 
grouping  of  physician  practices  as  may  be 
reasonably  required  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
any  exceptions  provided  to  group  practices 
under  this  section.":  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (Bxi).  by  striking  'or 
services  incident  to  such  personally  per- 
formed services". 

(j)  Revision  of  Definition  of  Referral; 
Referring  Physician  — 

(1)  In  general —Section  1877(h)(5)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395nn(h)(5))  is  amended  by  striking 
subparagraph  (C). 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— Section 
1877(hK5)  (42  U.S.C.  1395nn(hK5>)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  •Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C).  in"  and 
inserting  •In';  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  ••Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C),  the" 
and  inserting  ■•The". 

(k)  Expansion  to  Cover  Additional  Items 
AND  Services— Section  1877(h)(6)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395nn(h>(6)),  as  amended  by  section 
2006(c)(3),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (D).  by  striking  "or 
other";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

•■(M)  Diagnostic  services. 

•'(N)  Any  other  item  or  service  not  ren- 
dered by  the  physician  personally  or  by  a 
person  under  the  physician's  direct  super- 
vision.". 

(1)  Authorization  for  the  Secretary  to 
Issue  Recula'hons.— Section  1877  (42  U.S.C. 
1395nn)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)  Additional  Requirements —The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  impose  by  regulation 
such  other  requirements  as  needed  to  protect 
against  program  or  patient  abuse  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  exceptions  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(m)  Incorporation  of  amendments  Made 
Under  OBRA-1993  — In  this  section,  any  ref- 
erence to  section  1877  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  be  considered  a  reference  to  such 
section  as  amended  by  section  13S62(a)  of 
OBRA-1993 
SEC.  0HX  CIVIL  MONETARY  PENALTIES. 

(a)  PROHismoN  Against  Offering  Induce- 
ments to  Individuals  Enrolled  Under 
Plans.- 
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(1)  Offer  of  remuneration.— Section 
1128A(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a-7a(a))  (as  amended 
by  section  4041(aKl))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 

(B)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  offers,  pays,  or  transfers  remuneration 
to  any  individual  eligible  for  benefits  under 
title  XVIII  of  this  Act.  or  under  a  State 
health  care  program  (as  defined  in  section 
1128(h))  that  such  person  knows  or  should 
know  is  likely  to  influence  such  Individual 
to  order  or  receive  from  a  particular  pro- 
vider, practitioner,  or  supplier  any  item  or 
service  for  which  payment  may  be  made,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  under  title  XVIII,  or  a 
State  health  care  program;". 

(2)  REMUNERA-noN  DEFINED.— Section 
1128A(i)  (42  use.  1320a-7a(i))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  The  term  'remuneration'  includes  the 
waiver  of  coinsurance  and  deductible 
amounts  (or  any  part  thereof),  and  transfers 
of  items  or  services  for  free  or  for  other  than 
fair  market  value,  except  that  such  term 
does  not  include  the  waiver  of  coinsurance  or 
deductible  amounts  by  a  person  or  entity, 
if— 

"(A)  the  waiver  is  not  offered  as  part  of 
any  advertisement  or  solicitation; 

"(B)  the  person  does  not  routinely  waive 
coinsurance  or  deductible  amounts;  and 

"(C)  the  person— 

'•(1)  waives  the  coinsurance  and  deductible 
amounts  after  determining  in  good  faith  that 
the  individual  is  indigent; 

■•(11)  fails  to  collect  coinsurance  or  deduct- 
ible amounts  after  making  reasonable  collec- 
tion efforts;  or 

•■(iii)  provides  for  any  permissible  waiver 
as  specified  in  section  1128B(b)(3)  or  in  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary". 

(b)  Claim  for  Item  or  Service  Based  on 
Incorrect  Coding  or  Medically  Unneces- 
sary Services —Section  1128A(a)(l)  (42 
U.S.C.  1320a-7a(a)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking 
"claimed,"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"claimed,  including  any  person  who  presents 
or  causes  to  be  presented  a  claim  for  an  item 
or  service  which  includes  a  procedure  or  di- 
agnosis code  that  the  person  knows  or  should 
know  will  result  in  a  greater  payment  to  the 
person  than  the  code  applicable  to  the  item 
or  service  actually  provided  or  actual  pa- 
tient medical  condition,"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "or"  at 
the  end; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D).  by  striking  ";  or" 
and  inserting  ".  or";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  is  for  a  medical  or  other  item  or  serv- 
ice that  a  person  knows  or  should  know  is 
not  medically  necessary;  or". 

(c)  Excluded  Individual  Retaining  Own- 
ership OR  Control  Interest  in  Participat- 
ing Entity —Section  U28A(a)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  4041(a)(1)  and  subsection 
(a)(1),  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4); 

(2)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (S)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  not  an 
organization,  agency,  or  other  entity,  who  is 
excluded  from  participating  in  a  program 
under  title  XVIII  or  a  State  health  care  pro- 
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gram  in  accordance  with  this  section,  sec- 
tion 1128,  or  section  1156  and  who.  during  the 
period  of  exclusion,  retains  either  a  direct  or 
indirect  ownership  or  control  interest  of  5 
percent  or  more  in,  or  an  ownership  or  con- 
trol Interest  (as  defined  in  section  U24(a)(3)) 
in.  or  who  is  an  officer,  director,  agent,  or 
managing  employee  (as  defined  in  section 
1126(b))  of.  an  entity  that  is  participating  in 
a  program  under  title  XVIII  or  a  State 
health  care  program;". 

(d)  Additional  Offenses  Relating  to  al- 
liance System.— Section  1128A(a)  of  such 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  4041(a)(1)  and 
subsections  (awl)  and  (c),  is  further  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "or  "  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5); 

(2)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

••(7)  engages  In  a  practice  that  circumvents 
a  payment  methodology  intended  to  reim- 
burse for  two  or  more  discreet  medical  Items 
or  services  at  a  single  or  fixed  amount,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to.  multiple  admis- 
sions or  readmission  to  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  reimbursed  on  a  diagnosis  reim- 
bursement grouping  basis; 

"(8)  engages  in  a  practice  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  limiting  or  discouraging  (as  compared 
to  other  plan  enrollees)  the  utilization  of 
health  care  services  covered  by  law  or  under 
the  service  contract  by  title  XIX  or  other 
publicly  subsidized  patients,  including  but 
not  limited  to  differential  standards  for  the 
location  and  hours  of  service  offered  by  pro- 
viders participating  in  the  plan; 

•■(9)  substantially  falls  to  cooperate  with  a 
quality  assurance  program  or  a  utilization 
review  activity; 

"(10)  fails  substantially  to  provide  or  au- 
thorize medically  necessary  items  and  serv- 
ices that  are  required  to  be  provided  to  an 
individual  covered  under  a  health  plan  or 
public  program  for  the  delivery  of  or  pay- 
ment for  health  care  items  or  services,  if  the 
failure  has  adversely  affected  (or  had  a  sub- 
stantial likelihood  of  adversely  affecting) 
the  individual; 

•■(11)  employs  or  contracts  with  any  indi- 
vidual or  entity  who  is  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating in  a  program  under  title  XVIII  or 
a  State  health  care  program  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  section  1128,  or  section 
1156,  for  the  provision  of  any  services  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  health  care,  utili- 
zation review,  medical  social  work,  or  ad- 
ministrative), or  employs  or  contracts  with 
any  entity  for  the  direct  or  indirect  provi- 
sion of  such  services,  through  such  an  ex- 
cluded individual  or  entity;  or 

"(12)  submits  false  or  fraudulent  state- 
ments, data  or  information  or  claims  to  the 
National  Health  Board  established  under 
part  1  of  subtitle  F  of  title  I  of  the  Health 
Security  Act,  any  other  federal  agency,  a 
state  health  care  agency,  a  health  alliance, 
or  any  other  Federal,  state  or  local  agency 
charged  with  implementation  or  oversight  of 
the  plan  that  the  person  knows  or  should 
know  is  fraudulent;". 

(e)  Modifications  of  Amounts  of  Pen- 
alties A.ND  Assessments.- Section  1128A(a) 
(42  use.  1320a-7a(a)),  as  amended  by  section 
4041(a),  subsection  (a)(1).  subsection  (c).  and 
subsection  (d),  is  amended  in  the  matter  fol- 
lowing paragraph  (6>— 

(1)  by  striking  •■J2.000"  and  inserting 
"$10,000"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "under  paragraph  (4), 
S50.000  for  each  such  violation"  the  follow- 
ing: "";  in  cases  under  paragraph  (5).  SIO.OOO 
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for  each  such  offer  of  transfer;  in  cases  under 
paragraph  (6).  $10,000  for  each  day  the  prohib- 
ited relationship  occurs;  in  cases  under  para- 
graphs (7)  through  (12).  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  for  each  such  determination  by 
the  Secretary";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "twice  the  amount"  and  in- 
serting "three  times  the  amount". 

(0  Interest  on  Penalties.— Section 
1128A(f)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a-7a(n)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"Interest  shall  accrue  on  the  penalties  and 
assessments  (as  defined  in  subsection  (g))  im- 
posed by  a  final  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  an  annual  rate  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  under  the  Federal 
Claims  Collection  Act.  The  rate  of  interest 
charged  shall  be  the  rate  in  effect  on  the 
date  the  determination  becomes  final  and 
shall  remain  fixed  at  that  rate  until  the  en- 
tire amount  due  is  paid.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  recover  the  costs  of 
collection  in  any  case  where  the  penalties 
and  assessments  are  not  paid  within  30  days 
after  the  determination  becomes  final,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  compromised  amount,  where 
payments  are  more  than  90  days  past  due.  In 
lieu  of  actual  costs,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  impose  a  charge  of  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  penalties  and  assessments 
owed  to  cover  the  costs  of  collection.". 

(g)  Authorization  To  Act.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1128A(c)(l)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a-7a(c)(l))  is 
amended  by  striking  all  that  follows  "(b)" 
and  inserting  the  following:  "unless,  within 
one  year  after  the  date  the  Secretary  pre- 
sents a  case  to  the  Attorney  General  for  con- 
sideration, the  Attorney  General  brings  an 
action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States.". 

(2)  Effecttive  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to 
cases  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  consideration  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Deposit  of  Penalties  Collected  into 
All-Paybr  Trust  Fund— Section  1128A(f)(3) 
(42  U.S.C.  1320a-7a(n(3))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing '"as  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  Slates"  and  inserting  "in 
the  All-Payer  Health  Care  Fraud  and  Abuse 
Control  Trust  Fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 5402  of  the  Health  Security  Act". 

(1)  Clarification  of  Penalty  Imposed  on 
Excluded  Provider  Furnishing  Services.— 
Section  1128A(a)(l)(D)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a- 
7a(a)(l)(D))  is  amended  by  inserting  ""who 
furnished  the  service  "  after  "in  which  the 
person  was". 

SEC.    4044.    EXCLUSIONS    FROM    PROGRAM    PAR- 

•nciPA'noN. 

(a)  Mandatory  Exclusion  for  Individual 
Convicted  of  Criminal  Offense  Related  to 
Health  Care  Fraud —Section  1128  (42  U.S.C 
1320a-7)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)    (Convictions    of    program-related 

CRIMES  and  health  CARE  FRAUD.— 

"(A)  Any  individual  or  entity  that  has 
been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  related 
to  the  delivery  of  an  item  or  service  under 
title  XVIII  or  under  any  SUte  health  care 
program;  or 

"(B)  Any  individual  or  entity  that  has  been 
convicted,  under  Federal  or  State  law.  in 
connection  with  the  delivery  of  a  health  care 
item  or  service  of  a  criminal  offense  relating 
to  fraud,  theft,  embezzlement,  breach  of  fidu- 
ciary responsibility,  or  other  financial  mis- 
conduct."; and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  "in  con- 
nection with  the  delivery  of  a  health  care 
item  or  service  or". 
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(b)  Establishment  of  Minimum  Period  of 
Exclusion  for  Certain  Individuals  and  En- 
tities Subject  to  Permissive  Exclusion 
From  medicare  and  State  Health  Care 
Programs.— Section  1128(c)(3)  (42  U.S.C. 
1320a-7(cK3))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  an  exclusion  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  entity  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  or 
(3)  of  subsection  (b),  the  period  of  exclusion 
shall  be  a  minimum  of  3  years,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  longer  period  is 
appropriate  because  of  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances. 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  an  exclusion  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  entity  under  paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  of 
subsection  (b),  the  period  of  the  exclusion 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  period  during 
which  the  individual's  or  entity's  license  to 
provide  health  care  is  revoked,  suspended,  or 
surrendered,  or  the  individual  or  the  entity 
is  excluded  or  suspended  from  a  Federal  or 
State  health  care  program. 

"(F)  In  the  case  of  an  exclusion  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  entity  under  subsection  (b)(6)(B). 
the  period  of  the  exclusion  shall  be  not  less 
than  1  year.". 

(c)  Revision  to  Exclusion  for  Default  on 
Health  Education  Loan  or  Scholarship  Ob- 
ligations.- Section  1128(b)(14)  (42  U.S.C. 
1320a-7(b)(14))  is  amended  by  striking  "all 
reasonable  steps"  and  inserting  ""reasonable 
steps"". 

(d)  Permissive  Exclusion  of  Individuals 
With  Ownership  or  Control  Interest  in 
Sanctioned  Entities.- Section  1128(b)  (42 
U.S.C.  1320a-7(b)).  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  Individuals  controlling  a  sanc- 
tioned entity. — Any  individual  who  has  a  di- 
rect or  indirect  ownership  or  control  interest 
of  5  percent  or  more,  or  an  ownership  or  con- 
trol interest  (as  defined  in  section  1124(a)(3)) 
in.  or  who  is  an  officer,  director,  agent,  or 
managing  employee  (as  defined  in  section 
1126(b))  of.  an  entity— 

"(A)  that  has  been  convicted  of  any  offense 
described  In  subsection  (a)  or  In  paragraph 
(1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  this  subsection; 

""(B)  against  which  a  civil  monetary  pen- 
alty has  been  assessed  under  section  1128A; 
or 

"■(C)  that  has  been  excluded  from  participa- 
tion under  a  program  under  title  XVIII  or 
under  a  State  health  care  program."'. 

(e)  Exclusions  Based  on  Actions  Under 
ALLIANCE  System.— Section  U28(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
1320a-7(b)).  as  amended  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (d),  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "XVIII  or 
under  a  State  health  care  program"  and  in- 
serting "XVIII,  a  State  health  care  program, 
or  under  an  applicable  health  plan  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1902(6)  of  the  Health  Security 
Act)"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  Inserting  ".  or  in  section  5412 
of  the  Health  Security  Act."; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (8)(B)— 

(A)  In  clause  (ID.  by  striking  "1128A"  and 
Inserting  "1128A  or  under  section  5412  of  the 
Health  Security  Act",  and 

(B)  in  clause  (ill),  by  striking  "XVIII  or 
under  a  State  health  care  program"  and  In- 
serting "XVIII.  a  State  health  care  program, 
or  under  an  applicable  health  plan  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1902(6)  of  the  Health  Security 
Act)"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (9).  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ".or  any  informa- 
tion requested  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  carry  out  the  All-Payer  Health  Care 
Fraud   and   Abuse   Control   Program   estab- 
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llshed  under  section  5401  of  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act."; 

(5)  In  paragraph  (11>— 

(A)  by  striking  'title  XVin  or  a  State 
health  care  program"  and  inserting  "title 
XVIII.  a  State  health  care  program,  or  an  ap- 
plicable health  plan  (as  defined  in  section 
1902(6)  of  the  Health  Security  Act)". 

(B)  by  striking  "Secretary  or  the  appro- 
priate State  agency"  and  Inserting  "Sec- 
retary, the  appropriate  State  agency,  or  plan 
sponsor",  and 

(C)  by  striking  "Secretary  or  that  agency" 
and  Inserting  "Secretary,  that  agency,  or 
that  sponsor"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (12).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Any  entity  authorized  by  law  to  (1) 
conduct  on-site  health,  safety  or  patient  care 
reviews  and  surveys  or  (11)  to  investigate 
whether  any  actions  have  occurred  that 
would  subject  an  individual  or  entity  to  the 
imposition  of  any  sanctions  under  this  sec- 
tion, section  1128A.  section  1128B.  or  part  2  of 
subtitle  E  of  title  V  of  the  Health  Security 
Act.";  and 

(7)  in  paragraph  (15)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking 
"1128A"  and  inserting  '■1128A  or  section  54.. 
of  the  Health  Security  Act",  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "title 
XVIII  or  under  a  State  health  care  program" 
and  Inserting  "title  XVIII.  a  State  health 
care  program,  or  an  applicable  health  plan 
(as  defined  in  section  1902(6)  of  the  Health 
Security  Act". 

(f)  APPEAL  of  Exclusions  to  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.—Section  1128(0(1)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a- 
7(0(1))  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  the  following:  ■'.  except 
that  any  action  brought  to  appeal  such  deci- 
sion shall  be  brought  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  judicial  circuit  In 
which  the  individual  or  entity  resides  or  has 
a  principal  place  of  business  (or,  if  the  Indi- 
vidual or  entity  does  not  reside  or  have  a 
principal  place  of  business  within  any  such 
judicial  circuit,  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit).". 

SEC.  4045.  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  PRACTmOJ«JlS 
AND  PERSONS  FOR  FAILURE  TO 
COMPLY  WITH  STATUTORY  OBUGA- 
TIONS  RELATING  TO  QUALITY  OF 
CARE. 

(a)  Minimum  Period  of  Exclusion  for 
pracmtioners  and  persons  failing  to 
Meet  Statl'tory  Obligations.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  second  sentence  of 
section  1156(b)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  1320c-5(b)(l))  is 
amended  by  striking  "may  prescribe)"  and 
inserting  "may  prescribe,  except  that  such 
period  may  not  be  less  than  one  year)". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
1156(b)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  1320c-5(b)(2))  Is  amended 
by  striking  "shall  remain"  and  Inserting 
"Shall  (subject  to  the  minimum  period  speci- 
fied in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (D) 
remain". 

(b)  Repeal  of  'Unwilung  or  Unable" 
Condition  for  Imposition  of  Sanction.- 
Section  1156(b)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  1320c-5(b)(l))  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  "and 
determines"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"such  obligations."  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  third  sentence. 

(c)  amount  of  Civil  Money  Penalty.— 
Section  1156(b)(3)  (42  U.S.C.  1320c-5(b)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  actual  or  esti- 
mated cost"  and  Inserting  the  following: 
■"$50,000  for  each  Instance". 

SEC.  404«.  EFFECrnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  part  shall 
take  effect  January  1,  1995. 
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PART  6— FinvfDING  OF  GRADUATE  MEDI- 
CAL EDUCATION  AND  ACADEMIC 
HEALTH  CENTERS 

SEC.  40S1.  TRANSFERS  FROM  MEDICARE  TRUST 
FUNDS  FOR  GRADUATE  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION. 

(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  comply- 
ing with  section  3034(a),  there  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  (established 
under  section  1817  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  (established  under  sec- 
tion 1841  of  such  Act)  the  following  amount 
(in  the  ag-gregate).  as  applicable  to  a  cal- 
endar year: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  calendar  year  prior  to 
1998.  the  proportion  of  the  amounts  expended 
from  such  Trust  Funds  during  the  most  re- 
cent fiscal  year  ending  before  the  first  day  of 
such  calendar  year  for  payments  for  the  di- 
rect costs  of  graduate  medical  education 
under  section  1886(h)  of  such  Act  that  is  at- 
tributable to  payments  to  hospitals  located 
in  the  States  that  are  participating  States 
for  the  calendar  year. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  calendar  year  1996.  the 
amount  expended  from  such  Trust  Funds 
during  fiscal  year  1997  for  payments  for  such 
direct  costs  of  graduate  medical  education. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  each  subsequent  calendar 
year,  the  amount  specified  in  paragraph  (2) 
increased  by  the  product  of  such  amount  and 
the  general  health  care  inflation  factor  (as 
defined  in  section  6001(aK3).  except  that  for 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph  the  increases 
provided  for  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(C)  of  such  section  shall  not  be  made). 

(b)  ALLOCATION        OF        AMOUNT        AMONG 

Funds.— With  respect  to  the  amount  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  to  be  transferred 
for  an  academic  year  from  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  an  equi- 
table allocation  of  such  amount  among  the 
funds. 

(c)  termination  of  graduate  medical 
Education  Payments  Under  Medicare.— 

(1)  In  General—  Section  1886(h)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ww(h)i  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■'(6)  Termination  of  payme.nts  attrib- 
utable TO  COSTS  OF  training  PHYSICIANS.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section  or  section  1861fv).  no  payment  may 
be  made  under  this  title  for  direct  graduate 
medical  education  costs  attributable  to  an 
approved  medical  residency  training  pro- 
gram for  any  cost  reporting  period  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1.  1996  (or.  in  the  case  of  costs  of  a  program 
operating  in  a  State  that  is  a  participating 
State  under  the  Health  Security  Act  for  a 
year  prior  to  1998.  on  or  after  January  1  of 
the  first  year  for  which  the  State  is  such  a 
participating  State).". 

(2)  Prohibition  against  RECocNmoN  of 
COSTS.— Section  1861(v)(l)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x(v)(l))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(T)  Such  regulations  shall  not  include 
any  provision  for  specific  recognition  of  the 
costs  of  erraduate  medical  education  for  hos- 
pitals for  any  cost  reporting  period  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1.  1998  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  hospital  located  in 
a  State  that  is  a  participating  State  under 
the  Health  Security  Act  for  a  year  prior  to 
1996.  ending  on  or  before  December  31  of  the 
year  prior  to  the  first  year  for  which  the 
State  is  such  a  participating  State).  Nothing 
in  the  previous  sentence  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  In  any  way  payments  to  hospitals 
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for  the  costs  of  any  approved  educational  ac- 
tivities that  are  not  described  in  such  sen- 
tence.". 

SEC.  4062.  TRANSFERS  FROM  HOSPITAL  INSUR- 
ANCE TRUST  FUND  FOR  ACADEMIC 
HEALTH  CENTERS. 

(a)  In  General— For  purposes  of  comply- 
ing with  section  3104(a).  there  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  (established 
under  section  1817  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  the  following  amount  (in  the  aggre- 
gate), as  applicable  to  a  calendar  year: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  calendar  year  prior  to 
1998.  the  proportion  of  the  amounts  expended 
from  such  Trust  Fund  during  the  most  re- 
cent fiscal  year  ending  before  the  first  day  of 
such  calendar  year  for  payments  for  the  indi- 
rect costs  of  medical  education  under  section 
1886(d)(5)(B)  of  such  Act  that  is  attributable 
to  discharges  of  hospitals  located  in  the 
States  that  are  participating  States  for  the 
calendar  year. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  calendar  year  1998.  the 
amount  expended  from  such  Trust  Fund  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1997  for  payments  for  such  in- 
direct costs  of  medical  education. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  each  subsequent  calendar 
year,  the  amount  specified  in  paragraph  (2) 
increased  by  the  product  of  such  amount  and 
the  general  health  care  inflation  factor  (as 
defined  in  section  6001(a)(3).  except  that  for 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph  the  increases 
provided  for  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(C)  of  such  section  shall  not  be  made). 

(b)  Termination  of  Payments  Under  Med- 
icare- 
CD   In   general— Section   1886(d)(5)(B)   (42 

use.  1395ww(d>(5KB))  is  amended  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (i)  by  striking  "The 
Secretary"  and  inserting  "For  discharges  oc- 
curring before  January  1.  1996  (or.  in  the  case 
of  discharges  of  a  hospital  located  in  a  State 
that  is  a  participating  State  under  the 
Health  Security  Act  for  a  year  prior  to  1998. 
before  January  1  of  the  first  year  for  which 
the  State  is  such  a  participating  State),  the 
Secretary". 

(2)  ADJUSTMENT  TO  STANDARDIZED 

AMOUNTS —Section  1886(d)(2)(C)(i)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ww(dK2)(C)(i))  is  amended  by  striking 
"excluding"  and  inserting  "for  discharges 
occurring  before  January  1,  1996.  (or.  in  the 
case  of  discharges  of  a  hospital  located  in  a 
State  that  is  a  participating  State  under  the 
Health  Security  Act  for  a  year  prior  to  1996. 
before  January  1  of  the  first  year  for  which 
the  State  is  such  a  participating  State)  ex- 
cluding" 

PART   7— COVERAGE   OF   SERVICES    PRO- 
VIDED   BY    FACaJTIES   AND    PLANS   OF 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  DEFENSE  AND  VET- 
ERANS AfTAlRS 
SEC.    40«1.    TREATMENT    OF    UNIFORMED    SERV 
ICES  HEALTH  PLAN  AS  ELIGIBLE  OR- 
GANIZATION UNDER  MEDICARE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1876  (42  U.S.C. 
1395mm).  as  amended  by  section  4002(a).  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  ne<v  subsection: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  i.his  section,  a  Uniformed  Services  Health 
Plan  of  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
chapter  55  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  considered  an  eligible  organization 
under  this  section,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
make  payments  to  such  Plan  during  a  year 
on  behalf  of  any  individuals  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  this  title  who  are  enrolled  with 
such  a  Plan  during  the  year  in  such  amounts 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  imposed  under  an  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  items 
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and  services  furnished  under  title  XVIII  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  on  or  after  January 

1.  1998. 

SEC.  4062.  COVERAGE  OF  SERVICES  PROVIDED 
TO  MEDICARE  BENEFICIARIES  BY 
PLANS  AND  FACILITIES  OF  DEPART 
MENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  XVIII.  as  amended 
by  sections  4001  and  iO03.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"TREATMENT  OF  PLANS  AND  FACILITIES  OF  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  AS  PROVID- 
ERS 

"SEC.  1895.  (a)  In  General.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  title — 

"(1)  a  VA  health  plan  (as  defined  in  section 
1801(2)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code)  shall 
be  considered  an  eligible  organization  for 
purposes  of  section  1876;  and 

"(2)  a  health  care  facility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  be  considered 
a  provider  of  services  under  section  1861(u). 

"(b)  Eligibility  for  Payments.— 

"(1)  VA  health  plans— The  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  to  a  VA  health  plan 
during  a  year  on  behalf  of  any  individuals 
entitled  to  benefits  under  this  title  who  are 
enrolled  with  such  a  plan  during  the  year  in 
the  same  amounts  and  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary 
makes  payments  to  eligible  organizations 
with  a  risk-sharing  contract  under  section 
1876. 

"(2)  Health  care  faciuties.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  payments  to  a  health  care 
facility  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs for  services  provided  to  an  individual 
entitled  to  benefits  under  this  title  in  the 
same  amounts  and  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  makes 
payments  to  provider  of  services  under  this 
title.". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  items 
and  services  furnished  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  on  or  after  January 
1,  1998. 

SEC.  4063.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Part  A— Section  1814  (42  U.S.C.  13950 
is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Part  B— Section  1835  (42  U.S.C.  1395n) 
is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (d). 

(c)  ADDITIONAL  Conforming  Amendment.— 
Section  1880(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1395qq(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  ".  notwithstanding  sections 
1814(c)  and  1835(d),". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 1.  1996. 

Subtitle  B — Saving!  in  Medicare  Program 

PART  1— SAVINGS  RELATING  TO  PART  A 

SEC.  4101.  REDUCTION  IN  UPDATE  FOR  INPA- 
TIENT HOSPITAL  SERVICES. 

Section  1886(b)(3)(B)(i)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ww(b)(3>(B)(l)),  as  amended  by  section 
13501(a)(1)  of  OBRA-1993.  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subclause  (XII>— 

(A)  by  striking  "fiscal  year  1997"  and  in- 
serting "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1997 
through  2000".  and 

(B)  by  striking  "0.5  percentage  point"  and 
inserting  "2.0  percentage  points";  and 

(2)  in  subclause  (XIII),  by  striking  "fiscal 
year  1998"  and  inserting  "fiscal  year  2001". 

SEC.  4102.  REDUCTION  IN  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  IN- 
DIRECT MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Section  1886(d)(5)(B)(ii)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ww(d)(5)(B)(ii))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  clause  (iXII),  the  indi- 
rect teaching  adjustment  factor  is  equal  to  c 
*  (((l-ff)  to  the  nth  power)  -  1).  where  'r'  is 
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the  ratio  of  the  hospital's  full-time  equiva- 
lent interns  and  residents  to  beds  and  'n' 
equals  .405.  For  discharges  occurring  on  or 
after— 

"(I)  May  1.  1986.  and  before  October  1,  1994, 
c'  is  equal  to  1.89. 

"(II)  October  1,  1994.  and  before  October  1. 
1995.   c'  is  equal  to  1.395,  and 

"(III)  October  1,  1995,  'c'  is  equal  to  0.74.". 
SEC.  4103.  REDUCTION  IN  PAYMENTS  FOR  CAP 
ITAL-RELATED  COSTS  FOR  INPA- 
TIENT HOSPITAL  SERVICES. 

(a)  PPS  HOSPITALS  — 

(1)  Reduction  in  base  payment  rates.- 
Section  1886(g)(1)(A)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ww(g)(l)(A)),  as  amended  by  section 
13501(a)(3)  of  OBRA-1993.  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence: 

'In  addition  to  the  reduction  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall 
reduce  by  7.31  percent  the  unadjusted  stand- 
ard Federal  capital  payment  rate  (as  de- 
scribed in  42  CFR  412.308(c).  as  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act)  and  shall  reduce  by  10.41  percent 
the  unadjusted  hospital-specific  rate  (as  de- 
scribed in  42  CFR  412.328(e)(1),  as  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act).". 

(2)  Reduction  in  update.— Section 
lB86(g)(l)  (42  U.S.C.  139&ww(g)(l))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B)(i)— 

(i)  by  striking  "and  (II)"  and  inserting 
"(II)".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
and  inserting  the  following:  ".  and  (III)  an 
annual  update  factor  established  for  the  pro- 
spective payment  rates  applicable  to  dis- 
charges in  a  fiscal  year  which  (subject  to  re- 
duction under  subparagraph  (O)  will  be 
based  upon  such  factor  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate  to  take  into  account 
amounts  necessary  for  the  efficient  and  ef- 
fective delivery  of  medically  appropriate  and 
necessary  care  of  high  quality;"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (D);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(C)(i)  With  respect  to  payments  attrib- 
utable to  portions  of  cost  ref)orting  periods 
or  discharges  occurring  during  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1996  through  2000.  the  Secretary 
shall  include  a  reduction  in  the  annual  up- 
date factor  established  under  subparagraph 
(B)(i)(III)  for  discharges  in  the  year  equal  to 
the  applicable  update  reduction  described  in 
clause  (ii)  to  adjust  for  excessive  increases  in 
capital  costs  per  discharge  for  fiscal  years 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1992  (but  in  no  event  may 
such  reduction  result  in  an  annual  update 
factor  less  than  zero). 

"(ii)  In  clause  (i),  the  term  "applicable  up- 
date reduction'  means,  with  respect  to  the 
update  factor  for  a  fiscal  year — 

"(I)  4.9  percentage  points;  or 

"(II)  if  the  annual  update  factor  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year  was  less  than  the  appli- 
cable update  reduction  for  the  previous  year, 
the  sum  of  4.9  percentage  points  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  annual  update  factor  for 
the  previous  year  and  the  applicable  update 
reduction  for  the  previous  year.". 

(b)  PPS-E)iEMPT  Hospitals.— Section 
1861(v)(l)  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(v)(l)),  as  amended 
by  section  4051(c)(2).  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(U)  Such  regulations  shall  provide  that, 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  payments 
that  may  be  made  under  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  the  capital-related  costs  of  inpa- 
tient hospital  services  furnished  by  a  hos- 
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pital  that  is  not  a  subsection  (d)  hospital  (as 
defined    in    section    1886(d)(1)(B))    or   a    sub- 
section (d)  Puerto  Rico  hospital  (as  defined 
in  section  1886(d)(9)(A)),  the  Secretary  shall 
reduce  the  amounts  of  such  payments  other- 
wise established  under  this  title  by  15  per- 
cent for  payments  attributable  to  portions  of 
cost  reporting  periods  occurring  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1996  through  2000". 
SEC.    4104.     REVISIONS    TO     PAYMENT    ADJUST- 
MENTS     FOR      DISPROPOR'nONATE 
SHARE   HOSPITALS   IN    PARTICIPAT- 
ING STATES. 
(a)   APPLICATION    OF    ALTERNATIVE   ADJUST- 
me.vts.— Section        1886(d)(5)        (42        U.S.C. 
1395ww(d)(5))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (H)  and 
(I)  as  subparagraphs  (I)  and  (J);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

'■(H)(i)  In  accordance  with  this  subpara- 
graph, the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  for  each  subsection  (d)  hos- 
pital that  is  located  in  a  participating  State 
under  subtitle  C  of  title  I  of  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act  during  a  cost  reporting  period  and 
that  meets  the  eligibility  requirements  de- 
scribed in  clause  (iii). 

"(ii)  The  amount  of  the  additional  pay- 
ment made  under  clause  (i)  for  each  dis- 
charge shall  be  determined  by  multiplying— 

""(I)  the  sum  of  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (l)(AKii)(II)  (or,  if  applica- 
ble, the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(lKA)(iii))  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  hos- 
pital under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  dis- 
charge, by 

"(II)  the  SSI  adjustment  percentage  for  the 
cost  reporting  period  in  which  the  discharge 
occurs  (as  defined  in  clause  (iv)). 

""(iii)  A  hospital  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements described  in  this  clause  with  re- 
spect to  a  cost  reporting  period  if— 

""(I)  in  the  case  of  a  hospital  that  is  located 
in  an  urban  area  and  that  has  more  than  100 
beds,  the  hospital's  SSI  patient  percentage 
(as  defined  in  clause  (v))  for  the  cost  report- 
ing period  is  not  less  than  5  percent; 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  a  hospital  that  is  lo- 
cated in  an  urban  area  and  that  has  less  than 
100  beds,  the  hospital's  SSI  patient  percent- 
age is  not  less  than  17  percent; 

"(III)  in  the  case  of  a  hospital  that  is  clas- 
sified as  a  rural  referral  center  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  or  a  sole  community  hospital 
under  subparagraph  (D),  the  hospital's  SSI 
patient  percentage  for  the  cost  reporting  pe- 
riod is  not  less  than  23  percent;  and 

"(IV)  in  the  case  of  any  other  hospital,  the 
hospital's  SSI  patient  percentage  is  not  less 
than  23  percent. 

"(iv)  For  purposes  of  clause  (ii),  the  'SSI 
adjustment  percentage'  applicable  to  a  hos- 
pital for  a  cost  reporting  period  is  equal  to — 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  hospital  described  in 
clause  (iii)(I),  the  percentage  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  formula:  e  to 
the  nth  power,  where  'e'  is  the  natural 
antilog  of  1  and  where  n'  is  equal  to  (.5642  * 
(the  hospital's  SSI  patient  percentage  for  the 
cost  reporting  period  -  .055))  -  1; 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  a  hospital  described  in 
clause  (iii)(II)  or  clause  (iii)(IV).  2  percent; 
and 

"(III)  in  the  case  of  a  hospital  described  in 
clause  (iii)(III).  the  sum  of  2  percent  and  .30 
percent  of  the  difference  between  the  hos- 
pital's SSI  patient  percentage  for  the  cost 
reporting  period  and  23  percent. 

"(V)  In  this  subparagraph,  a  hospital's  'SSI 
patient  percentage'  with  respect  to  a  cost  re- 
porting period  is  equal  to  the  fraction  (ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage) — 

"(I)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  number 
of  the  hospital's  patient  days  for  such  period 
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which  were  made  up  of  patients  who  (for 
such  days)  were  entitled  to  benefits  under 
part  A  and  were  entitled  to  supplementary 
security  income  benefits  (excluding  State 
supplementation)  under  title  XVI;  and 

"(II)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  hospital's  patient  days  for  such  pe- 
riod which  were  made  up  of  patients  who  (for 
such  days)  were  entitled  to  benefits  under 
part  A.". 

(b)  No  Standardization  Resulting  From 
REDUCTION.— Section  1886(d)(2)(C)(iv)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395ww(d)(2)(CMiv))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "exclude  additional  pay- 
ments" and  inserting  "adjust  such  estimate 
for  changes  in  payments"; 

(2)  by  striking  "1989  or"  and  inserting 
"1989,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "".  or  the  enactment  of 
section  4104  of  the  Health  Security  Act.". 

(c)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT— Section 
1886(d)(5)(F)(i)  (42  U.S.C.  1395ww(d)(5)(F)(i))  is 
amended  in  the  matter  preceding  subclause 
(I)  by  inserting  after  "hospital"  the  follow- 
ing: ""that  is  not  located  in  a  State  that  is  a 
participating  State  under  subtitle  C  of  title 
I  of  the  Health  Security  Act". 

SEC.  4106.  MORATORXUTV!  ON  DESIGNATION  OF 
ADDITIONAL  LONG-TERM  CARE  HOS- 
PITALS. 

Notwithstanding  clause  (iv)  of  section 
1886(d)(1)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  a 
hospital  which  has  an  average  inpatient 
length  of  stay  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services)  of 
greater  than  25  days  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  hospital  described  in  such  clause  for  pur- 
poses of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act  unless  the 
hospital  was  treated  as  a  hospital  described 
in  such  clause  for  purposes  of  such  title  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4106.  EXTENSION  OF  FREEZE  ON  UPDATES 
TO  ROUTINE  SERVICE  COSTS  OF 
SKILLED  NURSING  FACIUTIES. 

(a)  PAYMENTS  Based  on  Cost  Limits —Sec- 
tion 1888(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1395yy(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  "112  percent"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "100  percent  (adjusted  by 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  preserve  the  savings  result- 
ing from  the  enactment  of  section  13503(a>(l) 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1993)". 

(b)  Payments  Determined  on  Prospective 
Basis.— Section  1888(d)(2)(B)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395yy(d)(2KB))  is  amended  by  striking  "105 
percent"  and  inserting  "100  percent  (adjusted 
by  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  enactment  of  section 
13503(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1993)". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and(b)  shall  apply  to 
cost  reporting  periods  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1.  1995. 

PART  2— SAVINGS  RELATING  TO  PART  B 
SEC.  4111.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CUMLXATIVE  iDl- 
PENDITURE  GOALS  FOR  PHYSICIAN 
SERVICES. 

(a)  Use  of  Cumulative  Performance 
Standard.— Section  1848(f)(2)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395w-4(0(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(A)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  ""In  gen- 
eral "  and  inserting  "Fiscal  years  1991 
through  1993.—". 

(B)  in  the  matter  precedyig  clause  (i).  by 
striking  "a  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1991)"'  and  inserting  "'fiscal  years  1991, 
1992.  and  1993  ".  and 

(C)  in  the  matter  following  clause  (iv).  by 
striking  "subparagraph  (B)"  and  inserting 
"subparagraph  (C)"; 
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(2;  ir.  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  ' "sub- 
paragraph (A)"  and  Inserting  "subparagraphs 
(A)ancl(B)': 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal 
YKAK  1994.— Unless  Congress  otherwise  pro- 
vides, the  performance  standard  rate  of  in- 
crease, for  all  physicians'  services  and  for 
each  category  of  physlcians's  services,  for  a 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1994 
shall  be  equal  to  the  performance  standard 
rate  of  Increase  determined  under  this  para- 
graph for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Increased 
by  the  product  of— 

"(1)  1  plus  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
weighted  average  percentage  increase  (di- 
vided by  100)  in  the  fees  for  all  physicians' 
services  or  for  the  category  of  physicians' 
services,  respectively,  under  this  part  for 
portions  of  calendar  years  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  involved. 

"(11)  1  plus  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
percentage  increase  or  decrease  (divided  by 
100)  in  the  average  number  of  individuals  en- 
rolled under  this  part  (other  than  HMO  en- 
roUees)  from  the  previous  fiscal  year  to  the 
fiscal  year  involved, 

"(Hi)  1  plus  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
average  annual  percentage  growth  (divided 
by  100)  in  volume  and  intensity  of  all  physi- 
cians' services  or  of  the  category  of  physi- 
cians' services,  respectively,  under  this  part 
for  the  5-nscal-year  period  ending  with  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  (based  upon  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  most  recent  annual  re- 
port made  pursuant  to  section  1841(bK2)).  and 

"(Iv)  1  plus  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
percentage  increase  or  decrease  (divided  by 
100)  in  expenditures  for  all  physicians'  serv- 
ices or  of  the  category  of  physicians'  serv- 
ices, respectively.  In  the  fiscal  year  (com- 
pared with  the  previous  fiscal  year)  which 
are  estimated  to  result  from  changes  in  law 
or  regulations  affecting  the  percentage  In- 
crease described  in  clause  (i)  and  which  is 
not  taken  Into  account  in  the  percentage  In- 
crease described  in  clause  (1). 
minus  1.  multiplied  by  100,  and  reduced  by 
the  performance  standard  factor  (specified  in 
subparagraph  (C)).". 

(b)  Treatment  of  Default  Update.— 

(1)  In  general.- Section  1848(dK3HB)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395w-4(dK3KB))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (it— 

(I)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  "In  gen- 
eral" and  inserting  "1992  THROUGH  1996". 
and 

(II)  by  striking  "for  a  year"  and  inserting 
"for  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995  ";  and 

(B)  by  adding  after  clause  (11)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(Hi)  Years  beginning  with  1996 — 
"(I)  In  general— The  update  for  a  cat- 
egory of  physicians'  services  for  a  year  be- 
ginning with  1996  provided  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  Increased  or  decreased  by 
the  same  percentage  by  which  the  cumu- 
lative percentage  increase  In  actual  expendi- 
tures for  such  category  of  physicians'  serv- 
ices for  such  year  was  less  or  greater,  respec- 
tively, than  the  performance  standard  rate 
of  increase  (established  under  subsection  (f)) 
for  such  category  of  services  for  such  year. 

"(11)  CUMULA'nvE  percentage  increase  de- 
fined.—In  subclause  (I),  the  'cumulative  per- 
centage increase  in  actual  expenditures'  for 
a  year  shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
adjusted  increases  for  each  year  beginning 
with  1994  up  to  and  including  the  year  in- 
volved, minus  1  and  multiplied  by  100.  In  the 
previous  sentence,  the  adjusted  Increase'  for 


a  year  Is  equal  to  1  plus  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  actual  expenditures  for  the  year". 
(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
1848(dK3KAKi)  (42  U.S.C.  1395w-4(d)(3)(AKl)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "subparagraph  (B)" 
and  Inserting  "subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)". 

SEC.  4 US.  USE  OF  REAL  GDP  TO  ADJUST  FOR 
VOLfME  AiNU  LNTE.N.SrrV;  RF.PEAL 
OF  RESTRICTION  ON  .MAXIML'M  RE- 
DUCTION permitted  in  default 

UPDATE. 

(a)  Use  of  Real  GDP  to  adjust  for  Vol- 
ume AND  Intensity.— Section  l848(f)(2KB>(lli) 
(42  use.  1395w-l(fK2)(B)(iii)).  as  added  by 
section  4111(a).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ill)  1  plus  the  average  per  capita  growth 
in  the  real  gross  domestic  product  (divided 
by  100)  for  the  S-fiscal-year  period  ending 
with  the  previous  fiscal  year  (increased  by 
1.5  percentage  points  for  the  category  of 
services  consisting  of  primary  care  services), 
and". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Restriction  on  Maximum 
Reduction— Section  1848(dK3)(BKli)  (42 
use.  1396w-4(dM3)(B)(li)).  as  amended  by 
section  13512(b)  of  OBRA-1993.  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  heading,  by  inserting  "in  certain 
years"  after  "adjustment"; 

(2)  In  the  matter  preceding  subclause  (I), 
by  stiiking  "for  a  year"; 

(3)  in  subclause  (I),  by  adding  "and"  at  the 
end; 

(4)  in  subclause  (II).  by  striking  ".  and" 
and  Inserting  a  period;  and 

(5)  by  striking  subclause  (III). 

SEC.  4113.  REDUCTION  IN  CONVERSION  FACTOR 
FOR  PHYSICIAN  FEE  SCHEDULE  FOR 
1M6. 
Section  1848(dKl)  (42  U.S.C.  1396w-4(d)<l))  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  Inserting  after 
"subparagraph  (B)"  the  following:  •".  and.  in 
the  case  of  1995,  si)eclfled  In  subparagraph 
(C)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (D);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

••(C)  Special  provision  for  1995 —For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  conversion 
factor  specified  in  this  subparagraph  for  1995 
is- 

••(i)  in  the  case  of  physicians'  ser/ices  in- 
cluded in  the  category  of  primary  care  serv- 
ices (SIS  defined  in  subsection  (j)(l)).  the  con- 
version factor  established  under  this  sub- 
section for  1994  adjusted  by  the  update  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (3)  for  1995;  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  any  other  physicians' 
services,  the  conversion  factor  established 
under  this  subsection  for  1994  reduced  by  3 
percentage  points.". 

SEC.  4114.  UMITAIIONS  ON  PAYMENT  FOR  PHYSI- 
CIA.NS"  SERVICES  FURNISHED  BY 
HIGH-COST  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 
STAFFS. 

(a)  In  General — 

(1)  LiMiTA-noNS  described —Part  B  of  title 
XVIII,  as  amended  by  section  2003(a),  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  1848  the 
following  new  section: 

'LIMITA-nONS  ON  PAYMENT  FOR  PHYSICIANS' 
SERVICES  FURNISHED  BY  HI0H-C08T  HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL  STAFFS 

••Sec.  1849.  (a)  Services  Subject  to  Reduc- 
tion— 

••(1)    DETERMINA'HON    of    HOSPITAL-SPECIFIC 

PER  ADMISSION  RELA^nvE  VALUE —Not  later 
than  October  1  of  each  year  (begrlnning  with 
1997).  the  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each 
hospital- 

••(A)  the  boapital-speclflc  per  admission 
relative  value  under  subsection  (b)<2)  for  the 
following  year;  and 


'•(BKI)  whether  such  hospital-specific  rel- 
ative value  is  projected  to  exceed  the  allow- 
able average  per  admission  relative  value  ap- 
plicable to  the  hospital  for  the  following 
year  under  subsection  (b)(1).  and.  if  so.  (11) 
the  hospital's  projected  excess  relative  value 
for  the  year  under  subsection  (b)(3). 

"(2)  REDUCTION  FOR  SERVICES  AT  HOSPITALS 
EXCEEDING  ALLOWABLE  AVERAGE  PER  ADMIS- 
SION RELATIVE  VALUE.— If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines (under  paragraph  (D)  that  a  medi- 
cal stafrs  hospital-specific  per  admission  rel- 
ative value  for  a  year  (beginning  with  1998)  is 
projected  to  exceed  the  allowable  average 
per  admission  relative  value  applicable  to 
the  medical  staff  for  the  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  reduce  (in  accordance  with  subsection 
(O)  the  amount  of  payment  otherwise  deter- 
mined under  this  part  for  each  physicians' 
service  furnished  during  the  year  to  an  inpa- 
tient of  the  hospital  by  an  Individual  who  is 
a  member  of  the  hospital's  medical  staff. 

"(3)  Timing  of  determination;  notice  to 
HOSPITALS  and  CARRIERS— Not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  1997), 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  medical  execu- 
tive committee  of  each  hospital  (as  set  forth 
In  the  Standards  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
the  Accreditation  of  Health  Organizations) 
of  the  determinations  made  with  respect  to 
the  medical  staff  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  Determination  of  Allowable  Aver- 
age Per  Admission  Relative  Value  and 
Hospital-Specific  Per  admission  Rela-hve 
Values.— 

•(1)   allowable  average  per  admission 

relative  VALUE.— 

"(A)  Urban  hospitals— In  the  case  of  a 
hospital  located  In  an  urban  area,  the  allow- 
able average  per  admission  relative  value  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection— 

"(l)  for  1998  and  1999.  Is  equal  to  125  percent 
of  the  median  of  the  1996  hospital-specific 
per  admission  relative  values  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  for  all  hospital  medical 
staffs;  and 

•"(11)  for  20(X)  and  each  succeeding  year.  Is 
equal  to  120  percent  of  the  median  of  such 
relative  values  for  all  hospital  medical 
staffs. 

"(B)  Rural  hospitals.- In  the  case  of  a 
hospital  located  In  a  rural  area,  the  allow- 
able average  per  admission  relative  value  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection  for  1998  and 
each  succeeding  year,  is  equal  to  140  percent 
of  the  median  of  the  1996  hospital-specific 
per  admission  relative  values  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  for  all  hospital  medical 
staffs. 

"(2)  Hospital-specific  per  admission  rel- 
ative VALUE.— 

••(A)  In  GENERAL —The  hospital-specific  per 
admission  relative  value  for  a  hospital  (other 
than  a  teaching  hospital),  shall  be  equal  to 
the  average  per  admission  relative  value  (as 
determined  under  section  1848(cK2))  for  each 
physician's  service  furnished  to  inpatients  of 
the  hospital  by  the  hospital's  medical  staff 
(excluding  interns  and  residents)  during  1996. 
adjusted  for  variations  in  case-mix  and  dis- 
proportionate share  status  among  hospitals 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
paragraph (O). 

"(B)  SPECIAL  RULE  FOR  TEACHINO  HOS- 
PITALS.—The  hospital-specific  relative  value 
for  a  teaching  hospital  shall  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of— 

••(I)  the  average  per  admission  relative 
value  (as  determined  under  section  1848(cK2)) 
for  each  physician  "s  service  furnished  to  in- 
patients of  the  hospital  by  the  hospital's 
medical  staff  (excluding  Interns  and  resi- 
dents) during  1996.  adjusted  for  variations  in 
case-mix.  disproportionate  share  status,  and 
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teaching  status  among  hospitals  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph 
(O);  and 

"(11)  the  equivalent  per  admission  relative 
value  (as  determined  under  section  1848(c)(2)) 
for  each  physician's  service  furnished  to  in- 
patients of  the  hospital  by  interns  and  resi- 
dents of  the  hospital  during  1996.  adjusted  for 
variations  in  case-mix.  disproportionate 
share  status,  and  teaching  status  among  hos- 
pitals (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
subparagraph  (O).  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine such  equivalent  relative  value  unit  per 
admission  for  interns  and  residents  based  on 
the  best  available  data  for  teaching  hospitals 
and  may  make  such  adjustment  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 

""(C)    ADJUSTMENT    FOR   TEACHING    AND    DIS- 

PROPOR'noNATE  SHARE  HOSPITALS —The  Sec- 
retary shall  adjust  the  allowable  per  admis- 
sion relative  values  otherwise  determined 
under  this  paragraph  to  take  into  account 
the  needs  of  teaching  hospitals  and  hospitals 
receiving  additional  payments  under  sub- 
paragraphs (F)  and  (G)  of  section  1886<dK5). 
The  adjustment  for  teaching  status  or  dis- 
proportionate share  shall  not  be  less  than 
zero. 

"■(3)  PROJECTED  EXCESS  RELATIVE  VALUE  DE- 
FINED—The  "projected  excess  relative  value" 
with  respect  to  a  hospital "s  medical  staff  for 
a  year  means  the  number  of  percentage 
points  by  which  the  Secretary  determines 
(under  subsection  (a)(1)(B))  that  the  medical 
staffs  hospital-specific  per  admission  rel- 
ative value  (determined  under  paragraph  (2)) 
will  exceed  the  allowable  average  per  admis- 
sion relative  value  applicable  to  the  hospital 
medical  staff  for  the  year  (sis  determined 
under  paragraph  (D). 

""(c)  AMOUNT  OF  Reduction.— The  amount 
of  payment  otherwise  made  under  this  part 
for  a  physician"s  service  that  is  subject  to  a 
reduction  under  subsection  (a)  during  a  year 
shall  be  reduced  15  percent,  in  the  case  of  a 
service  furnished  by  a  member  of  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  a  hospital  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
that  the  hospital  medical  staffs  projected 
relative  value  per  admission  exceeds  the  al- 
lowable average  per  admission  relative 
value. 

•'(d)  REOONCILlA-nON  OF  REDUCTIONS  BASED 
ON    HOSPITAL-SPECIFIC   RELA"nVE   VALUE   PER 

ADMISSION  With  Actual  Relative  Values.— 

••(1)  DETERMINATION  OF  ACTUAL  AVERAGE 
PER    ADMISSION    RELATIVE    VALUE.— NOt    later 

than  October  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with 
1999),  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  ac- 
tual average  per  admission  relative  value  (as 
determined  pursuant  to  section  1848(c)(2))  for 
the  physicians"  services  furnished  by  mem- 
bers of  a  hospitafs  medical  staff  to  inpa- 
tients of  the  hospital  during  the  previous 
year,  on  the  basis  of  claims  for  payment  for 
such  services  that  are  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary not  later  than  90  days  after  the  last 
day  of  such  previous  year.  The  actual  aver- 
age per  admission  shall  be  adjusted  by  the 
appropriate  sase-mix.  disproportionate  share 
factor,  and  teaching  factor  for  the  hospital 
medical  staff  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (b)(2)(C)). 

"(2)       RECONCILIA-nON       WITH       REDUCTIONS 

TAKEN.— In  the  case  of  a  hospital  for  which 
the  payment  amounts  for  physicians"  serv- 
ices furnished  by  members  of  the  hospital's 
medical  staff  to  inpatients  of  the  hospital 
were  reduced  under  this  section  for  a  year— 
"(A)  if  the  actual  average  per  admission 
relative  value  for  such  hospital's  medical 
staff  during  the  year  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (D)  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  allowable  average  per  admission  rel- 


ative value  applicable  to  the  hospital's  medi- 
cal staff  under  subsection  (b)(1)  for  the  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  reimburse  the  fiduciary 
agent  for  the  medical  staff  by  the  amount  by 
which  payments  for  such  services  were  re- 
duced for  the  year  under  subsection  (c); 

•'(B)  if  the  actual  average  per  admission 
relative  value  for  such  hospital's  medical 
staff  during  the  year  is  less  than  10  percent- 
age points  above  the  allowable  average  per 
admission  relative  value  applicable  to  the 
hospital's  medical  staff  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  for  the  year,  the  Secretary  shall  reim- 
burse the  fiduciary  agent  for  the  medical 
staff,  as  a  percent  of  the  total  allowed 
charges  for  physicians'  services  performed  in 
such  hospital  (prior  to  the  withhold),  the  dif- 
ference between  10  percentage  points  and  the 
actual  number  of  percentage  points  that  the 
staff  exceeds  the  limit; 

"(C)  if  the  actual  average  per  admission 
relative  value  for  such  hospital's  medical 
staff  during  the  year  exceeded  the  allowable 
average  per  admission  relative  value  applica- 
ble to  the  hospital's  medical  staff  by  10  per- 
centage points  or  more,  none  of  the  withhold 
is  paid  to  the  fiduciary  agent  for  the  medical 
staff. 

""(3)  Medical  executive  committee  of  a 
HOSPITAL.— Each  medical  executive  commit- 
tee of  a  hospital  whose  medical  staff  is  pro- 
jected to  exceed  the  allowable  relative  value 
I>er  admission  for  a  year,  shall  have  one  year 
from  the  date  of  notification  that  such  medi- 
cal staff  is  projected  to  exceed  the  allowable 
relative  value  per  admission  to  designate  a 
fiduciary  agent  for  the  medical  staff  to  re- 
ceive and  disburse  any  appropriate  withhold 
amount  made  by  the  carrier. 

"(4)  ALTERNA"nVE  REIMBURSEMENT  TO  MEM- 
BERS OF  STAFF. — At  the  request  of  a  fiduciary 
agent  for  the  medical  staff,  if  the  fiduciary 
agent  for  the  medical  staff  is  owed  the  reim- 
bursement described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  for 
excess  reductions  in  payments  during  a  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  such  reimburse- 
ment to  the  members  of  the  hospital's  medi- 
cal staff. 

"(e)  Definitions.- In  this  section,  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  apply: 

•"(1)  Medical  staff.— An  Individual  fur- 
nishing a  physician's  service  is  considered  to 
be  on  the  medical  staff  of  a  hospital— 

••(A)  if  (in  accordance  with  requirements 
for  hospitals  established  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Health  Organiza- 
tions)— 

•'(1)  the  individual  is  subject  to  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  established  by  the  hos- 
pital to  provide  a  framework  for  the  self-gov- 
ernance of  medical  staff  activities; 

"(11)  subject  to  such  bylaws,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations, the  individual  has  clinical  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  hospital's  governing 
body;  and 

"(ill)  under  such  clinical  privileges,  the  in- 
dividual may  provide  physicians'  services 
independently  within  the  scope  of  the  indi- 
vidual's  clinical  privileges,  or 

"(B)  if  such  physician  provides  at  least  one 
service  to  a  Medicare  beneficiary  In  such 
hospital. 

"(2)  Rural  area;  urban  area.— The  terms 
'rural  area'  and  'urban  area'  have  the  mean- 
ing given  such  terms  under  section 
1886(d)(2)(D). 

"(3)  Teaching  hospital.— The  term  'teach- 
ing hospital'  means  a  hospital  which  has  a 
teaching  program  approved  as  specified  in 
section  1861(b)(6).". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— (A)  Section 
1833<a)(lKN)  (42  U.S.C.  13951(a)(l)(N))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(subject  to  reduction 
under  section  1849)"  after  "1848(a)(1)". 


(B)  Section  1848(a)(1)(B)  (42  U.S.C.  1395w- 
4(a)(1)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  "this  sub- 
section." and  Inserting  "this  subsection  and 
section  1849.". 

(b)  Requiring  Physicians  to  Identify  Hos- 
pital AT  Which  Service  Furnished.- Sec- 
tion 1848(g)(4)(A)(j)  (42  U.S.C.  1395w- 
4(g)(4)(A)(i))  is  amended  by  striking  ""bene- 
ficiary," and  inserting  '"beneficiary  (and.  in 
the  case  of  a  service  furnished  to  an  inpa- 
tient of  a  hospital,  report  the  hospital  iden- 
tification number  on  such  claim  form).". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  on  or  after  January  1.  1998. 

SEC.   4115.   MEDICARE   INCENTIVES   FOR   PHYSI- 
CWNS  TO  PROVIDE  PRIMARY  CARE. 

(a)  Resource-Based  Practice  Expense 
RELA-nvE  Value  Units.— 

(1)  Increase  in  practice  expense  rela'hve 
VALUE  UNrrs  for  certain  services.— Section 
1848(c)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  1395w-4(c)(2)).  as  amended 
by  sections  13513  and  13514  of  OBRA-93.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

■"(G)  Increase  in  practice  expense  rel- 
ative VALUE  UNITS  FOR  CERTAIN  SERVICES — 
The  Secretary  shall  increase  the  practice  ex- 
pense relative  value  units  applied  in  primary 
care  services,  as  defined  in  section  1842(IK4), 
by  10  percent,  beginning  with  1996.". 

(2)  ASSURING  BUDGET  NEUTRALITY.— Section 
1842(c)(2KF)  (42  U.S.C.  1395u(c)(2)(F)).  as 
added  by  section  13513  and  amended  by  sec- 
tion 13514  of  OBRA-93.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ill)  shall  reduce  the  relative  values  for 
all  services  (other  than  anesthesia  services 
and  primary  care  services,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1842(iK4))  established  under  this  para- 
graph (and,  in  the  case  of  anesthesia  serv- 
ices, the  conversion  factor  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  services)  by  such  percent- 
age as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary so  that,  beginning  in  1996.  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  4115(a)(1)  of  the  Health 
Security  Act  would  not  result  in  expendi- 
tures under  this  section  that  exceed  the 
amount  of  such  expenditures  that  would 
have  been  made  if  such  amendment  had  not 
been  made.". 

(3)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall — 

(A)  develop  a  methodology  for  implement- 
ing in  1997  a  resource-based  system  for  deter- 
mining practice  expense  relative  values  unit 
for  each  physician's  service,  and 

(B)  transmit  a  report  by  June  30.  1996.  on 
the  methodology  developed  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
ance of  the  Senate.  The  report  shall  include 
a  presentation  of  the  data  utilized  in  devel- 
oping the  methodology  and  an  explanation  of 
the  methodology. 

(b)  Office  Visit  Pre-  and  Post-Time.— 

(1)  Increase  in  work  rela-rve  value  units 
FOR  office  visits— Section  1848(c)(2)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395w-4(c)(2))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

••(H)  Increase  in  work  relative  value 
UNrrs  for  certain  services.— The  Secretary 
shall  increase  the  work  relative  value  units 
applied  to  office  visits  by  10  percent,  begin- 
ning with  1996.". 

(2)  ASSURING  budget  NEUTRALITY.— Section 
1842(c)(2)(F)(iii)  is  amended  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 4115(a)"  and  substituting  "sections 
4115(aKl)and(bKl)". 

(c)  Office  Consultations.— Section 
1848(c)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  1395w-4(c)(2))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 
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"(1)    AMENDMENT   IN    RELATIVE   VALUES    FOR 

OFFICE  CONSULTATIONS.— The  Secretary  shall 
reduce  the  work,  practice  expense  and  mal- 
practice relative  value  components  of  office 
consultations  to  be  equal  to  the  work,  prac- 
tice expense  and  malpractice  relative  value 
components  for  comparable  office  visits  be- 
grinnlng  with  1996.  In  making  such  adjust- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  apply  the  saving 
from  such  reduction  to  increase  each  of  the 
relative  value  components  for  office  visits  in 
a  manner  that  would  not  result  In  expendi- 
tures under  this  section  that  exceed  the 
amount  of  such  expenditures  that  would 
have  been  made  if  such  amendment  had  not 
been  made.". 

(d)  Outlier  Intensity  relative  Value  Ad- 
justments.— 

(1)  adjustment  of  outuer  intensity  of 
RELATIVE  VALUES.— Section  1848<cM2)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395w-4<c)<2))  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■•(J)   ADJUSTMENT  OF  OUTLIER  INTENSITY  OF 

RELATIVE  VALUES.— Beginning  with  1996.  the 
Secretary  shall  reduce  the  work  relative 
value  components  of  procedures,  or  classes  of 
procedures,  where  the  intensity  exceeds 
thresholds  established  by  the  Secretary  In 
the  previous  sentence.  Intensity  shall  mean 
the  work  relative  value  units  for  the  proce- 
dure divided  by  the  time  for  the  procedure. 
The  Secretary  shall  apply  the  savings  from 
such  reductions  to  Increase  the  work  relative 
value  components  of  primary  care  services, 
as  defined  In  section  1842<iM4).  such  that  the 
changes  made  by  this  subsection  would  not 
result  in  expenditures  under  this  section 
that  exceed  the  amount  of  such  expenditures 
that  would  have  been  made  if  such  amend- 
ment had  not  been  made.". 

(e)  Changes  In  Underserved  area  Bonus 
Payments.— 

(1)  Section  1833<m)  (42  U.S.C.  139Sl(m))  is 
amended  by— 

(A)  striking  "10  percent"  and  inserting  'a 
percent". 

(B)  striking  "service"  the  last  time  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "services",  and 

(C)  adding  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  percent  referred  to  in  the  previous  sen- 
tence Is  20  percent  In  the  case  of  primary 
care  services,  as  defined  in  section  1842(1X4). 
and  10  percent  for  services  other  than  pri- 
mary care  services  furnished  in  health  pro- 
fessional shortage  areas  located  in  rural 
areas  as  defined  in  section  1886(d).". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subparagraph 
(A)  are  effective  for  services  furnished  on  or 
after  January  1.  1996. 

sec.  4116.  elimination  of  formula-driven 
overpayments  for  certain  out- 
patient HOSPITAL  SERVlCEa 

(a)  AMBULATORY  SURGICAL  CENTER  PROCE- 
DURES.—Section  1833<i)(3)(B)(lMlI)  (42  U.S.C. 
13951(iK3HB)(iKn))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "of  80  percent":  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting the  following:  ".  less  the  amount  a 
provider  may  charge  as  described  in  clause 
(il)  of  section  1866(aH2KA).". 

(b)  RADIOLOGY  Services  and  Dl^gnostic 
Procedures.— Section  1833(n)(lKB)(lKU)  (42 
U.S.C.  13951(nXlKBKlKII))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "of  80  percent";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting the  following:  ".  less  the  amount  a 
provider  may  charge  as  described  in  clause 
(ii)  of  section  1866(a)(2)(A).". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  during  portions  of  cost  reporting 
periods  occurring  on  or  after  July  1,  1994. 
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SEC.  4117.  IMPOSmON  OF  COINSURANCE  ON 
LABORATORY  SERVlCEa 

(a)  In  General  —Paragraphs  (IMD)  and 
(2)(D)  of  section  1833(a)  (42  U.S.C.  13951(a))  are 
each  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(or  100  percent"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "the  first  opinion))": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "100  percent  of  such  nego- 
tiated rate"  and  inserting  "80  percent  of 
such  negotiated  rate". 

(b)  EFFEtrnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tests 
furnished  on  or  after  January  1.  1995. 

SEC.  41  lA.  APPLICATION  OF  COMPETmVE  BID- 
DING PROCESS  FOR  PART  B  ITEMS 
AND  SERVICE& 

(a)  General  Rule— Part  B  of  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  1846  the  following: 

"COMPETITION  AOJUISmON  FOR  ITEMS  AND 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  1847.  (a)  Establishment  of  Bidding 
Areas.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish competitive  acquisition  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  awarding  a  contract  or  contracts 
for  the  furnishing  under  this  part  of  the 
Items  and  services  described  in  subsection  (c) 
on  or  after  January  1.  1995.  The  Secretary 
may  establish  different  competitive  acquisi- 
tion areas  under  this  subsection  for  different 
classes  of  items  and  services  under  this  part. 

"(2)  Criteria  for  establishment.- The 
competitive  acquisition  areas  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  initially  be.  or  be  within,  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas:  and 

"(B)  be  chosen  based  on  the  availability 
and  accessibility  of  suppliers  and  the  prob- 
able savings  to  be  realized  by  the  use  of  com- 
petitive bidding  in  the  furnishing  of  items 
and  services  in  the  area. 

•(b)  AWARDING  OF  CONTRACTS  IN  AREAS — 

"(1)  In  general— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  competition  among  individuals  and 
entities  supplying  Items  and  services  under 
this  part  for  each  competitive  acquisition 
area  established  under  subsection  (a)  for 
each  class  of  Items  and  services. 

"(2)  (Conditions  for  awarding  contract.— 
The  Secretary  may  not  award  a  contract  to 
any  individual  or  entity  under  the  competi- 
tion conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  to 
furnish  an  Item  or  service  under  this  part 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  individ- 
ual or  entity— 

"(A)  meets  quality  standards  specified  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  furnishing  of  such  Item 
or  service:  and 

"(B)  offers  to  furnish  a  total  quantity  of 
such  item  or  service  that  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expected  need  within  the  competi- 
tive acquisition  area. 

"(3)  Contents  of  contract —A  contract 
entered  into  with  an  Individual  or  entity 
under  the  competition  conducted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  specify  (for  all  of  the 
items  and  services  within  a  class) — 

"(A)  the  quantity  of  Items  and  services  the 
entity  shall  provide:  and 

"(B)  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(c)  Services  Described.— The  items  and 
services  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  Magnetic  resonance  imaging  tests  and 
computerized  axial  tomography  scans,  in- 
cluding a  physician's  interpretation  of  the 
results  of  such  tests  and  scans. 

"(2)  Oxygen  and  oxygen  equipment. 

"(3)  Enteral  and  parenteral  nutrients,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment. 

"(4)  Such  other  items  and  services  for 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  use 
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of  competitive  acquisition  under  this  section 
will  be  appropriate  and  cost-effective.". 

(b)  Items  and  Services  To  Be  Furnished 
Only  Through  Co.mpetitive  Acquisition.— 
Section  1862(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(a)).  as  amend- 
ed by  section  4034(b)(4).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(14): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (15)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(16)  where  such  expenses  are  for  an  Item 
or  service  furnished  in  a  competitive  acquisi- 
tion area  (as  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  1847(a))  by  an  individual  or  en- 
tity other  than  the  supplier  with  whom  the 
Secretary  has  entered  into  a  contract  under 
section  1847(b)  for  the  furnishing  of  such 
item  or  service  In  that  area,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  such  expenses  were  in- 
curred in  a  case  of  urgent  need.". 

(c)  Reduction  in  Payment  amounts  if 
CoMPETmvE  Acquisition  Fails  to  Achieve 
Minimum  Reduction  in  Payments.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  if  the  establishment 
of  competitive  acquisition  areas  under  sec- 
tion 1847  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a))  and  the  limitation  of  coverage  for  Items 
and  services  under  part  B  of  such  title  to 
Items  and  services  furnished  by  providers 
with  competitive  acquisition  contracts 
under  such  section  does  not  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  at  least  10  percent  in  the  payment 
amount  under  part  B  during  a  year  for  any 
such  Item  or  service  from  the  payment 
amount  for  the  previous  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  reduce  the  payment  amount  by  such 
percentage  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  result  In  such  a  reduction. 

(d)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  items 
and  services  furnished  under  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  or  after 
January  1,  1995. 

SEC.  4119.  APPLICATION  OF  COMPEMTMVE  AC- 
QLISrriON  PR0C:EDURES  for  LAB- 
ORATORY SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1847(c).  as  added 
by  section  4117(a).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (5):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  parsLgraph: 

"(4)  Clinical  diagnostic  laboratory  tests.". 

(b)  Reduction  in  Fee  Schedule  Amounts 
IF  Competitive  acquisition  Fails  to 
Achieve  Savings  —Section  1833(h)  (42  U.S.C. 
13951(h))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  if  the  Secretary  applies 
the  authority  provided  under  section  1847  to 
establish  competitive  acquisition  areas  for 
the  furnishing  of  clinical  diagnostic  labora- 
tory tests  in  a  year  and  the  application  of 
such  authority  does  not  result  in  a  reduction 
of  at  least  10  percent  in  the  fee  schedules  and 
negotiated  rates  established  under  this  sub- 
section for  such  tests  under  this  part  during 
the  year  from  the  fee  schedules  and  rates  for 
the  previous  year,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce 
each  payment  amount  otherwise  determined 
under  the  fee  schedules  and  negotiated  rates 
established  under  this  subsection  by  such 
percentage  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  result  in  such  a  reduction.". 
PART  3— SAVmCS  RELATING  TO  PARTS  A 

ANDB 
SEC.      4131.      MEDICARE      SECONDARY       PAYER 
CHANGES. 

(a)  Extension  of  Data  Match.— 

(1)       Section       1862(b)(5)(C)       (42       U.S.C. 

1395y(bK5KC))  is  amended  by  striking  clause 

(iil). 
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(2)  Section  6103(1)(12)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  Is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
paragraph (F). 

(b)  REPEAL  OF  Sunset  on  application  to 
Disabled  Employees  of  Employers  with 
More  than  20  Employees.— Section 
1862(b)(l)(B)(iil)  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(b)(l)(B)(iii)). 
as  amended  by  section  13561(b)  of  OBRA-1993. 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  "Sunset" 
and  inserting  "Effective  date":  and 

(2)  by  striking  ".  and  October  1.  1998". 

(c)  Extension  of  Period  for  End  Stage 
Renal  Disease  Beneficiaries.— Section 
1862(b)(1)(C)  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(b)(l)(C)).  as 
amended  by  section  13561(c)  of  OBRA-1993.  is 
amended  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
"and  on  or  before  October  1.  1998.". 

SEC.  4182.  PAYMENT  LIMITS  FOR  HMOS  AND 
C.MPS  wrni  RISK  SHARING  CON- 
TRACTS. 

(a)  In  General— Section  1876(a)(1)(C)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395mm(a)(l)(C))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  subject  to  adjustment  to 
take  into  account  the  provisions  of  the  suc- 
ceeding clauses"  before  the  period. 

(2)  by  striking  "(C)"  and  inserting  "(CHI)", 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"(li)  The  portion  of  the  annual  per  capita 
rate  of  payment  for  each  such  class  attrib- 
utable to  payments  made  from  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  may  not  exceed  95  percent  of  the  fol- 
lowing amount  (unless  the  portion  of  the  an- 
nual per  capita  rate  of  payment  for  each 
such  class  attributable  to  payments  made 
from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  is  less  than  95  percent  of  the  weighted 
national  average  of  all  adjusted  average  per 
capita  costs  determined  under  paragraph  (4) 
for  that  class  that  are  attributable  to  pay- 
ments made  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund): 

"(I)  For  1995.  150  percent  of  the  weighted 
national  average  of  all  adjusted  average  per 
capita  costs  determined  under  paragraph  (4) 
for  that  class  that  are  attributable  to  pay- 
ments made  from  such  Trust  Fund,  plus  80 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  (if  any)  the 
adjusted  average  per  capita  cost  for  that 
class  exceeds  150  percent  of  that  weighted 
national  average. 

"(II)  For  1996.  150  percent  of  the  weighted 
national  average  of  all  adjusted  average  per 
capita  costs  determined  under  paragraph  (4) 
for  that  class  that  are  attributable  to  pay- 
ments made  from  such  Trust  Fund,  plus  60 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  (if  any)  the 
adjusted  average  per  capita  cost  for  that 
class  exceeds  150  percent  of  that  weighted 
national  average. 

"(Ill)  For  1997.  150  percent  of  the  weighted 
national  average  of  all  adjusted  average  per 
capita  costs  determined  under  paragraph  (4) 
for  that  class  that  are  attributable  to  pay- 
ments made  from  such  Trust  Fund,  plus  40 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  (if  any)  the 
adjusted  average  per  capita  cost  for  that 
class  exceeds  150  i>ercent  of  that  weighted 
national  average. 

"(IV)  For  1998,  150  percent  of  the  weighted 
national  average  of  all  adjusted  average  per 
capita  costs  determined  under  paragraph  (4) 
for  that  class  that  are  attributable  to  pay- 
ments made  from  such  Trust  Fund,  plus  20 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  (if  any)  the 
adjusted  average  per  capita  cost  for  that 
class  exceeds  150  percent  of  that  weighted 
national  average. 

"(V)  For  1999  and  each  succeeding  year 
(subject  to  the  establishment  by  the  Sec- 
retary   of   alternative    limits    under   clause 
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(vD).  150  percent  of  the  weighted  national  av- 
erage of  all  adjusted  average  per  capita  costs 
determined  under  paragraph  (4)  for  that  class 
that  are  attributable  to  payments  made  from 
such  Trust  Fund. 

"(ill)  The  fiortlon  of  the  annual  per  capita 
rate  of  payment  for  each  such  class  attrib- 
utable to  payments  made  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  may  not  ex- 
ceed 95  percent  of  the  following  amount  (un- 
less the  portion  of  the  annual  per  capita  rate 
of  payment  for  each  such  class  attributable 
to  payments  made  from  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is 
less  than  95  percent  of  the  weighted  national 
average  of  all  adjusted  average  per  capita 
costs  determined  under  paragraph  (4)  for 
that  class  that  are  attributable  to  payments 
made  from  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Trust  Fund): 

"(I)  For  1995.  170  percent  of  the  weighted 
national  average  of  all  adjusted  average  per 
capita  costs  determined  under  paragraph  (4) 
for  that  class  that  are  attributable  to  pay- 
ments made  from  such  Trust  Fund,  plus  80 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  (if  any)  the 
adjusted  average  per  capita  cost  for  that 
class  exceeds  170  percent  of  that  weighted 
national  average. 

"(II)  For  1996.  170  percent  of  the  weighted 
national  average  of  all  adjusted  average  per 
capita  costs  determined  under  paragraph  (4) 
for  that  class  that  are  attributable  to  pay- 
ments made  from  such  Trust  Fund,  plus  60 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  (if  any)  the 
adjusted  average  per  capita  cost  for  that 
class  exceeds  170  percent  of  that  weighted 
national  average. 

"(Ill)  For  1997,  170  percent  of  the  weighted 
national  average  of  all  adjusted  average  per 
capita  costs  determined  under  paragraph  (4) 
for  that  class  that  are  attributable  to  pay- 
ments made  from  such  Trust  Fund,  plus  40 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  (if  any)  the 
adjusted  average  per  capita  cost  for  that 
class  exceeds  170  percent  of  that  weighted 
national  average. 

"(IV)  For  1998,  170  percent  of  the  weighted 
national  average  of  all  adjusted  average  per 
capita  costs  determined  under  paragraph  (4) 
for  that  class  that  are  attributable  to  pay- 
ments made  from  such  Trust  Fund,  plus  20 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  (if  any)  the 
adjusted  average  per  capita  cost  for  that 
class  exceeds  170  percent  of  that  weighted 
national  average. 

"(V)  For  1999  and  each  succeeding  year 
(subject  to  the  establishment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  alternative  limits  under  clause 
(vi)),  170  percent  of  the  weighted  national  av- 
erage of  all  adjusted  average  per  capita  costs 
determined  under  paragraph  (4)  for  that  class 
that  are  attributable  to  payments  made  from 
such  Trust  Fund. 

"(iv)  The  portion  of  the  annual  per  capita 
rate  of  payment  for  each  such  class  attrib- 
utable to  payments  made  from  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  may  not  be  less  than  80  percent  of  95 
percent  of  the  weighted  national  average  of 
all  adjusted  average  per  capita  costs  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (4)  for  that  class  that 
are  attributable  to  payments  made  from 
such  Trust  Fund,  unless  the  portion  of  the 
annual  per  capita  rate  of  payment  for  each 
such  class  attributable  to  payments  made 
from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  is  greater  than  95  percent  of  the 
weighted  national  average  of  all  adjusted  av- 
erage per  capita  costs  determined  under 
paragraph  (4)  for  that  class  that  are  attrib- 
utable to  payments  made  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

"(V)  The  portion  of  the  annual  per  capita 
rate  of  payment  for  each  such  class  attrib- 
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utable  to  payments  made  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  may  not  be 
less  than  80  percent  of  95  percent  of  the 
weighted  national  average  of  all  adjusted  av- 
erage per  capita  costs  determined  under 
paragraph  (4)  for  that  class  that  are  attrib- 
utable to  payments  made  from  such  Trust 
Fund,  unless  the  portion  of  the  annual  per 
capita  rate  of  payment  for  each  such  class 
attributable  to  payments  made  from  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  Is  greater  than  95  percent  of  the 
weighted  national  average  of  all  adjusted  av- 
erage per  capita  costs  determined  under 
paragraph  (4)  for  that  class  that  are  attrib- 
utable to  payments  made  from  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund. 

"(vi)  For  2000  and  succeeding  years,  the 
Secretary  may  revise  any  of  the  percentages 
otherwise  applicable  during  a  year  under  the 
preceding  clauses  (other  than  clause  (i)),  but 
only  if  the  aggregate  payments  made  under 
this  title  to  eligible  organizations  under 
risk-sharing  contracts  during  the  year  is  not 
greater  than  the  aggregate  payments  that 
would  have  been  made  under  this  title  to 
such  organizations  during  the  year  if  the 
Secretary  had  not  revised  the  percentages.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
1876(a)(5)(A)  (42  U.S.C.  1395mm(a)(5)(A))  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  adjusted  to  take 
into  account  the  limitations  imposed  by 
clauses  (ii)  through  (vi)  of  paragraph  (1)(C)" 
before  the  period. 

SEC.  4133.  REDUCTION  IN  ROUTINE  COST  LIMITS 
FOR  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES. 

(a)  Reduction  in  Update  to  Maintain 
Freeze  in  1996.— Section  1861(v)(lKL)(i)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395x(v)(l)(LKl))  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subclause  (II),  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end; 

(2)  in  subclause  (III),  by  striking  "112  per- 
cent." and  inserting  "and  before  July  1.  1996, 
112  percent,  or";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subclause  (III)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subclause: 

"(IV)  July  1,  1996.  100  percent  (adjusted  by 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  preserve  the  savings  result- 
ing from  the  enactment  of  section  13564(a)(1) 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1993).". 

(b)  Basing  Limits  in  Subsequent  Years  on 
Median  of  Costs.— 

(1)  In  general— Section  1861(v)(l)<LKi) 
(U.S.C.  1395x(v)(l)(L)(i)),  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a),  is  amended  in  the  matter  follow- 
ing subclause  (IV)  by  striking  "the  mean" 
and  inserting  "the  median". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  cost  re- 
porting periods  beginning  on  or  after  July  1. 
1997. 

SEC.  4134.  IMPOSITION  OF  COPAYMENT  FOR  CER- 
TAIN HOME  HEALTH  VISITS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Part  a.— Section  1813(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395e(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  amount  payable  for  home  health 
services  furnished  to  an  Individual  under  this 
part  shall  be  reduced  by  a  copayment 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  average  of 
all  per  visit  costs  for  home  health  services 
furnished  under  this  title  determined  under 
section  1861(v)(l)(L)  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  a  prosf)ectlve  basis  for  services 
furnished  during  a  calendar  year),  unless 
such  services  were  furnished  to  the  individ- 
ual during  the  30-day  period  that  begins  on 
the  date  the  individual  is  discharged  as  an 
inpatient  from  a  hospital.". 

(2)  Part  b— Section  1833(a)(2)  (42  U.S.C. 
13951(a)(2))  is  amended— 
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(A)  m  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "to 
home  health  services."  and  by  striking  the 
comma  after  'opinion)": 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (D).  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (E),  by  striking  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  and"; 
and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(F)  with  respect  to  home  health  services— 

"(1)  the  lesser  of — 

"(I)  the  reasonable  cost  of  such  services,  as 
determined  under  section  1861(v).  or 

"(II)  the  customary  charges  with  respect 
to  such  services. 

less  the  amount  a  provider  may  charge  ais  de- 
scribed in  clause  (11)  of  section  1866<a)(2)(A). 

"(ii)  if  such  services  are  furnished  by  a 
public  provider  of  services,  or  by  another 
provider  which  demonstrates  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  a  significant  por- 
tion of  its  patients  are  low-income  (and  re- 
quests that  payment  be  made  under  this 
clause),  free  of  charge  or  at  nominal  charges 
to  the  public,  the  amount  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1814(b)(2).  or 

"(111)  if  (and  for  so  long  as)  the  conditions 
described  in  section  1814(b)(3)  are  met.  the 
amounts  determined  under  the  reimburse- 
ment system  described  in  such  section, 
less  a  copayment  amount  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  average  of  all  per  visit  costs  for  home 
health  services  furnished  under  this  title  de- 
termined under  section  1861(v)(lHL)  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  a  prospective 
basis  for  services  furnished  during  a  calendar 
year),  unless  such  services  were  furnished  to 
the  individual  during  the  30-day  period  that 
begins  on  the  date  the  individual  is  dis- 
charged as  an  inpatient  from  a  hospital;". 

(3)  Provider  charges.— Section 

1866(aM2)(AKi)  (42  U.S.C.  1395cc(aK2)(A)(i»  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "deduction  or  coinsurance" 
and  inserting  "deduction,  coinsurance,  or  co- 
payment":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "or  (a)<4)"  and  inserting 
"(aK4).  or  (a)(5)". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  home 
health  services  furnished  on  or  after  July  1. 
1995. 

SfX:.  4135.  EXPANSION  OF  CENTERS  OF  EXCEL- 
LENCE. 

(a)  Is  Ge.neral  — The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  use  a  competitive 
process  to  contract  with  centers  of  excel- 
lence for  cataract  surgery  and  such  other 
services  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate.  Payment  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  will  be  made  for 
services  subject  to  such  contracts  on  the 
basis  of  negotiated  or  all-inclusive  rates  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  center  shall  cover  services  provided 
in  an  urban  area  (as  defined  in  section 
1886(d)(2KD)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  for 
years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1995. 

(2)  The  amount  of  payment  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  center  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  services  covered 
under  the  project  shall  be  less  than  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  payments  that  the 
Secretary  would  have  made  to  the  center  for 
such  services  had  the  project  not  been  in  ef- 
fect. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments  to 
the  center  on  such  a  basis  for  the  following 
services  furnished  to  individuals  entitled  to 
benefits  under  such  title: 

(A)  Facility,  professional,  and  related  serv- 
ices relating  to  cataract  surgery. 
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(B)  Coronary  artery  bypass  surgery  and  re- 
lated services. 

(C)  Such  other  services  as  the  Secretary 
and  the  center  may  agree  to  cover  under  the 
agreement. 

(b)  Rebate  of  Portion  of  Savings— In  the 
case  of  any  services  provided  under  a  dem- 
onstration project  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  pay- 
ment to  each  individual  to  whom  such  serv- 
ices are  furnished  (at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  provide)  in  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  by 
which— 

(1)  the  amount  of  payment  that  would  have 
been  made  by  the  Secretary  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  cen- 
ter for  such  services  if  the  services  had  not 
been  provided  under  the  project,  exceeds 

(2)  the  amount  of  payment  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  title  to  the  center  for 
such  services. 

PAKT  4— PART  B  PREMIUM 
SEC.  4141.  GENERAL  PART  B  PREMIUM. 

Section  1839(e)  (42  U  S.C.  1395r(e)).  as 
amended  by  section  13571  of  OBRA-1993.  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  striking  "and 
prior  to  January  1999":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "prior  to 
January  1998". 

Subtitle  C— Medicaid 

PART  1— COMPREHENSIVE  BENEFIT 

PACKAGE 

SEC.  4101.  UMITING  COVERAGE  UNDER  MEDIC- 
AID OF  ITEMS  AND  SERVICES  COV- 
ERED UNDER  COMPREHEN.SrVE  BEN- 
EFIT PACKAGE. 

(a)  Removal  of  Comprehensive  Benefits 
Package  from  State  Plan— Title  XIX  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  1931  as 
section  1932  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
1930  the  following  new  section: 

"TREATMENT  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  BENEFIT 
PACKAGE  UNDER  HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT 

"SEC.  1931.  (a)  Items  and  Services  Cov- 
ered Under  Comprehensive  Benefit  Pack- 
age—If  a  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 
under  this  title  provides  for  payment  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1902(a)(63)  for  a  year, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  the  State  plan  under  this  title  is  not 
required  to  provide  medical  assistance  con- 
sisting of  payment  for  items  and  services  in 
the  comprehensive  benefit  package  under 
subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the  Health  Security 
Act  for  alliance  eligible  Individuals  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1902(5)  of  such  Act). 

"(b)  Construction.— (1)  Payment  under 
section  1902(a)(63)  shall  not  constitute  medi- 
cal assistance  for  purposes  of  section  1903(a). 

"(2)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  provision  of  medical  assistance 
under  this  title  for  items  and  services  In- 
cluded in  the  comprehensive  t>eneflt  package 
for— 

"(A)  medicare-eligible  Individuals,  or 

"(B)  certain  emergency  services  to  certain 
aliens  under  section  1903(vK2).". 

(b)  Substitute  Requirement  of  State 
Payment— Section  1902(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (61). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (62)  and  inserting  ":  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (62)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(63)  provide  for  payment  to  regional  alli- 
ances of  the  amounts  required  under  part  1 
of  subtitle  C  of  title  VI  of  such  Act.". 

(c)  No  Federal  Financial  Participa- 
tion—Section  1903(1)  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(l))  is 
amended — 
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(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(14). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15)  and  inserting  ":  or",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (15)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(16)  with  respect  to  items  and  services 
covered  under  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package  under  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the 
Health  Security  Act  for  alliance  eligible  in- 
dividuals (as  defined  in  section  1902(5)  of  such 
Act).". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  items  or  services  furnished  in  a  State  on 
or  after  January  1  of  the  first  year  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1902(17))  for  the  State. 
PART  2— EXPANDING  EUGIBILITy  FOR 
NURSING  FACajTY  SERVICES;  LONG- 
TERM  CARE  INTEGRATION  OPTION 

SEC.  4211.  SPENDDOWN  EUGIBILITY  FOR  NURS- 
ING FACnJTY  RESIDENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1902(a)(10)(A)(l) 
(42  use.  1396a(a)(10)(A)(i))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subclause 
(VI); 

(2)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (VII)  and  inserting  ".  or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subclause  (VII)  the 
following  new  subclause: 

"(VIII)  who  are  Individuals  who  would 
meet  the  Income  and  resource  requirements 
of  the  appropriate  State  plan  described  in 
subclause  (I)  or  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  (as  the  case  may  be),  if  in- 
curred expenses  for  medical  care  as  recog- 
nized under  State  law  were  deducted  from  in- 
come;". 

(b)  Limitation  to  Benefits  for  Nursing 
Faciuty  Services —Section  1902(a)(10MA)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)(10)(A)).  as 
amended  by  section  13603(c)(1)  of  OBRA-1993. 
is  amended  In  the  matter  following  subpara- 
graph (F)— 

(1)  by  striking  "and  (XIII)"  and  inserting 
•(XIII)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  the  following:  ".  and  (XIV)  the  medical 
assistance  made  available  to  an  individual 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)(i)(VIII)  shall 
be  limited  to  medical  assistance  for  nursing 
facility  services,  except  to  the  extent  that 
assistance  is  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
option  described  in  section  1932  in  the  case  of 
a  State  exercising  such  option". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  a  State  as  of  January  1,  1996. 

SEC.  4J12.  INCREASED  INCOME  AND  RESOURCE 
DISREGARDS  FOR  NLKSING  FACII^ 
mr  RESIDENTS. 

(a)  Increased  Disregards  for  Pejisonal 
Needs  allowa.nce;  Resources. — Section 
1902(a)(10)  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (F);  and 

<2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(G)  that,  in  determining  the  eligibility  of 
any  individual  who  is  an  inpatient  in  a  nurs- 
ing facility  or  intermediate  care  facility  for 
the  mentally  retarded— 

"(1)  the  first  $70  of  income  for  each  month 
shall  be  disregarded;  and 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  an  unmarried  individ- 
ual, the  first  S12.000  of  resources  may,  at  the 
option  of  the  State,  be  disregarded;". 

(b)  Conforming  SSI  Personal  Needs  Al- 
lowance.—For  provision  increasing  SSI  per- 
sonal needs  allowance,  see  section  4301. 

(c)  Federal  Reimbursement  for  Reduc- 
tions IN  State  Funds  Attribittable  to  In- 
creased Disregard— Section  1903(a)  (42 
U.S.C.  1396b<a))  la  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  "plus"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  ";  plus";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  State  for  nursing  facility 
services  and  services  in  an  intermediate  care 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded  during  the 
quarter  and  the  amount  of  expenditures  that 
would  have  been  made  by  the  State  for  such 
services  during  the  quarter  if  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  had  not  taken 
effect  (as  estimated  by  the  Secretary).". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  months  beginning  with  January 
1996. 

SEC.  42  IS.  NEW  STATE  LONG-TERM  CARE  INTE- 
GRATION OPTION. 

Title  XIX.  as  amended  by  section  4201(a),  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  1932  as 
section  1933  and  by  inserting  after  section 
1931  the  following  new  section: 

"STATE  long-term  CARE  OPTION 

"Sec.  1932.  (a)  In  General —a  State  under 
this  title  may  make  an  election  under  and 
subject  to  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this 
section.  Under  such  an  election  instead  of 
being  entitled  to  receive  payment  under  sec- 
tion 1903(a)  for  medical  assistance  for  nurs- 
ing facility  services  and  intermediate  care 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded,  for  one 
or  more  defined  populations,  the  State  is  en- 
titled to  receive,  subject  to  subsection  (e), 
payment  under  section  1903(a)  for  long-term 
care  services  described  in  subsection  (b)(2) 
for  such  populations  under  this  section. 

"(b)  PLAN  Amendment  Required.— A  State 
making  an  election  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  submit  a  State  plan  amendment  de- 
scribing— 

"(1)  the  category  (or  categories)  of  defined 
populations  (otherwise  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  with  respect  to  nursing  facility 
services  or  home  and  community-based  serv- 
ices or  described  in  subsection  (d))  with  re- 
spect to  whom  this  section  shall  apply; 

"(2)  the  long-term  care  services  (within  the 
range  of  services  described  in  subsection 
(c)(1))  for  which  medical  assistance  is  avail- 
able under  the  State  plan  for  eligible  individ- 
uals within  each  such  category  of  individ- 
uals; 

"(3)  how  the  provision  of  such  services,  and 
expenditures  under  this  section,  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  provision  of  services  and 
expenditures  under  part  1  of  subtitle  B  of 
title  II  of  the  Health  Security  Act  (relating 
to  State  programs  for  home  and  community- 
based  services  for  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities): and 

"(4)  such  other  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

"(c)  Care  and  Services.— 

"(1)  Continuum  of  care  required— The 
services  described  in  this  paragraph  shall 
represent  a  continuum  of  long-term  care, 
and  shall  include  (as  appropriate  based  upon 
a  plan  of  care  described  in  paragraph  (2))— 

"(A)  nursing  facility  services  and  other 
services  described  in  section  1905(a). 

"(B)  home  and  community-based  services 
described  in  section  1915(c)  or  1915(d), 

"(C)  home  and  community  care  for  func- 
tionally disabled  elderly  individuals  de- 
scribed in  section  1929.  and 

"(D)  community  supported  living  arrange- 
ments services  (as  defined  in  section  1930(a)). 

"(2)  PLAN  of  care  and  service  evalua- 
tion.— A  plan  of  care  described  in  this  para- 
graph shall— 


"(A)  be  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
individual  or.  in  the  case  of  an  individual  In- 
capable of  participating  in  the  development 
of  the  plan  of  care,  the  individual's  family 
members  or  guardian; 

"(C)  be  based  on  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  the  individual's  need  for  the  contin- 
uum of  services  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
and 

"(D)  be  periodically  updated  based  upon 
the  individual's  needs  (but  In  no  event  less 
frequently  than  every  6  months). 

"(3)  Intake  and  assessment  process.— a 
State  shall  use  an  intake  and  assessment 
process  meeting  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  to  develop  the  plan  of  care  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  Dissemination  of  information.— The 
State  shall  provide  information  about  the 
availability  of  services  under  this  section, 
and  how  to  obtain  them,  in  a  manner  that 
ensures  that  such  information  is  widely  dis- 
seminated to  all  eligible  providers,  agencies, 
and  organizations  providing  services  to  the 
population  of  individuals  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  section. 

"(d)  Additional  Eligible  Populations.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  State  may  provide 
medical  assistance  under  this  section,  in  ad- 
dition to  individuals  otherwise  eligible  for 
medical  assistance,  to  individuals  who  would 
be  so  eligible  but  for — 

"(A)  failure  to  meet  the  disability  criteria 
otherwise  applicable,  or 

"(B)  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  failure  to 
meet  income  or  resource  requirements  other- 
wise applicable. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  income.— A  State  may 
not  provide  under  this  subsection  medical  as- 
sistance to  an  individual  whose  income  (as 
determined  under  section  1612  for  purpyoses  of 
the  supplemental  security  income  program) 
exceeds  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  the  income  official  poverty  line  (as 
defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  revised  annually  in  accordance 
with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981),  or 

"(B)  the  maximum  level  of  State  supple- 
mentary payment  under  section  1616  (or 
under  section  212  of  Public  Law  93-66). 

"(e)  Rules  Relating  to  Federal  Finan- 
cial Participation.- 

"(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  medical 
assistance  provided  under  this  section  for  a 
category  of  individuals  (specified  under  sub- 
section (b)(1))— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  medical  assistance  that 
may  otherwise  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  payment  under  section  1903(a)(1) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)  for  the  category; 

"(B)  the  amount  of  State  expenditures 
(other  than  for  medical  assistance)  that  may 
otherwise  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
payment  under  section  1903(a)  (other  than 
paragraph  (1))  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
specified  in  paragraph  (3)  for  the  category; 
and 

"(C)  a  State  may  include  (as  expenditures 
for  medical  assistance  under  the  State  plan) 
expenditures  for  room  and  board  and  other 
community-assisted  residential  services  fur- 
nished in  settings  that  meet  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  and  that  otherwise 
may  not  qualify  as  settings  for  which  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  is  available 
under  this  title. 

"(2)  Limit  on  medical  assistance.— The 
amount  specified  in  this  paragraph  (for  a  cal- 
endar quarter  or  other  period)  is  as  follows: 

"(A)  Base  medical  assistance.— The  total 
medical  assistance  provided  under  the  State 
plan  for  the  services  described  in  subsection 


(c)(1)  for  the  category  of  individuals  in  the 
base  period  (specified  by  the  Secretary). 

"(B)  Update.— The  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  updated  (to 
the  calendar  quarter  or  other  period  in- 
volved)— 

"(1)  for  periods  through  fiscal  year  2002.  by 
the  rate  of  growth  (estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retaiT)  in  the  medical  assistance  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  under  the  State  plan  if 
the  election  in  subsection  (a)  had  not  been 
made,  and 

"(ii)  beginning  in  fiscal  year  2003.  by  a  fac- 
tor (for  each  such  fiscal  year)  equivalent  to 
the  product  of  the  factors  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  (B)  of  section  2109(a)(2)  of 
the  Health  Security  Act  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Limit  on  administration.— The 
amount  specified  in  this  paragraph  is  such 
amount  as  the  State  establishes,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary,  does  not  exceed 
the  jamount  of  expenditures  that  would  have 
been  made  for  administrative  expenditures 
with  respect  to  services  covered  under  this 
section  if  the  election  in  subsection  (a)  had 
not  been  made. 

"(4)  Effect  on  entitlement.— In  the  case 
of  a  State  that  has  made  an  election  under 
subsection  (a),  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  no  individual  is  enti- 
tled to  medical  assistance  under  the  State 
plan  for  nursing  facility  services  and  inter- 
mediate care  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded except  as  the  State  provides  under 
this  section. 

"(0  Other  Requirements.— 

"(1)  Safeguards.— The  State  must  estab- 
lish necessary  safeguards  (including  ade- 
quate standards  for  provider  participation) 
have  been  taken  to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  individuals  provided  services 
under  this  section  and  to  assure  financial  ac- 
countability of  funds.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  waiving  requirements 
otherwise  applicable  under  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  providers  of  covered  services. 

"(2)  Financial  coordination.— The  State 
must  provide  for  the  financial  coordination 
of  expenditures  for  medical  assistance  under 
this  section  with  expenditures  under  any 
State  program  for  home  and  community- 
based  services  for  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities under  part  1  of  subtitle  B  of  title  II  of 
the  Health  Security  Act.". 

SEC.  4214.  INFORMING  NURSING  HOME  RESI- 
DENTS ABOUT  AVAILABILmf  OF  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  HOME  AND  COMMU- 
NITY-BASED SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1902(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (61), 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (62)  and  inserting  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (62)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(63)  provide,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  a  resident  (or  who  is  applying  to  be- 
come a  resident)  of  a  nursing  facility  or  in- 
termediate care  facility  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, at  the  time  of  application  for  medi- 
cal assistance  and  periodically  thereafter, 
the  individual  (or  a  designated  representa- 
tive) with  information  on  the  range  of  home 
and  community-based  services  for  which  as- 
sistance is  available  in  the  State  either 
under  the  plan  under  this  title,  under  the 
program  under  part  1  of  subtitle  B  of  title  II 
of  the  Health  Security  Act.  or  any  other  pub- 
lic program.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  quarters 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1996. 
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PART  3— OTHER  BENEFITS 

SEC.  4221.  TREATMENT  OF  tTEMS  AND  SERVICES 
NOT  COVERED  UNDER  THE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE BENEFIT  PACKAGE. 

(a)  Continuation  of  Eligibility  for  as- 

SISTA.NCE    FOR   AFDC   AND    SSI    RECIPIENTS.— 

With  respect  to  an  individual  who  is  de- 
scribed in  section  1933(b)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (bKD).  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as— 

(1)  changing  the  eligibility  of  the  individ- 
ual for  medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  items  and  serv- 
ices not  covered  under  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package,  or 

(2)  subject  to  the  amendments  made  by 
this  subtitle,  changing  the  amount,  dura- 
tion, or  scope  of  medical  assistance  required 
(or  permitted)  to  be  provided  to  the  individ- 
ual under  such  title. 

(b)  llmptation  on  scope  of  assistance  for 
Other  Medicaid  Beneficlmues — 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Title  XIX.  as  amended  by 
sections  4201  and  4213.  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  1933  as  section  1934  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  1932  the  following  new 
section; 

"LIMITATION  ON  SCOPE  OF  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
MOST  NON-CASH  BENEFICIARIES 

'Sec  1933.  (a)  Umftation. —Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  title,  the 
medical  assistance  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 1902(a)  to  an  individual  not  described  in 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  limited  to  medical  as- 
sistance for— 

'■(1)  long-term  care  services  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (O);  and 

'■(2)  medicare  cost-sharing  (as  defined  in 
section  1905<p)(3)),  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1902(a)(I0)(E). 

••(b)  Individuals  Exempt  from  Limita- 
tion—The  individuals  described  in  this  sub- 
section are  the  following: 

••(1)  AFDC  recipients  (as  defined  in  section 
1902(3)  of  the  Health  Security  Act)  18  years  of 
age  or  older. 

••(2)  SSI  recipients  (as  defined  in  section 
1902(33)  of  the  Health  Security  Act)  18  years 
of  age  or  older. 

••(3)  Individuals  entitled  to  benefits  under 
title  XVIII. 

'■(c)  Long-Term  Care  Services  Defined  — 
In  subsection  (a),  the  term  long-term  care 
services'  means  the  following  items  and  serv- 
ices, but  only  to  the  extent  they  are  not  in- 
cluded as  an  item  or  service  under  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  under  the  Health 
Security  Act: 

••(1)  Nursing  facility  services  and  inter- 
mediate care  facility  services  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  (including  items  and  services 
that  may  be  included  in  such  services  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  in  effect  as  of  October  26. 
1993). 

••(2)  Personal  care  services. 

"<3)  Home  or  community-based  services 
provided  under  a  waiver  granted  under  sub- 
section (c).  (d).  or  (e)  of  section  1915. 

••(4)  Home  and  community  care  provided  to 
functionally  disabled  elderly  individuals 
under  section  1929. 

•■(5)  Community  supported  living  arrange- 
ments services  provided  under  section  1930. 

••(6)  Case-management  services  (as  de- 
scribed in  section  191S(g)(2)). 

••(7)  Home  health  care  services,  clinic  serv- 
ices, and  rehabilitation  services  that  are  fur- 
nished to  an  individual  who  has  a  condition 
or  disability  that  qualifies  the  individual  to 
receive  any  of  the  services  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (6). 

"(8)  Hospice  care". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
1902(a)<10)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(aK10)). 
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as  amended  by  section  13603(c)(1)  of  OBRA- 
1993  and  section  4211(b).  is  amended  in  the 
matter  following  subparagraph  (G)  (as  in- 
serted by  section  4212(a))— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  (XIV)"  and  Inserting 
"(XIV)";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  following:  ".  and  (XV)  the  medi- 
cal assistance  made  available  to  an  individ- 
ual who  is  not  described  in  section  1933(b) 
shall  be  limited  in  accordance  with  section 
1933-. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments  Relating  to 
Secondary  Payer  —d)  Section  l902(a)(25)(A) 
(42  use.  1396a(a)(25)(A)).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 13622(a)  of  OBRA-1993.  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "health  plans  (as  defined  in  section 
1400  of  the  Health  Security  Act).  "  after  'of 
1974), •■. 

(2)  Section  1903<o)  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(o)),  as  so 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  •'and  a 
health  plan  (as  defined  in  section  1400  of  the 
Health  Security  Act)"  after  "of  1974)  ". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  items 
and  services  furnished  in  a  State  on  or  after 
January  1  of  the  first  year  for  which  the 
State  is  a  participating  State  under  the 
Health  Security  Act. 

SEC.   4222.    establishment  OF   PROGRAM    FOR 
POVERTY  Li:VEL     CHU-DREN     WfTH 

special  needs. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Program  —Title 
XIX,  as  amended  by  sections  4201  and  4213 
and  by  subsection  (b),  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  1934  as  section  1935  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  1933  the  following  new 
section: 

services  for  poverty-level  children  with 
special  needs 
Sec  1934.  (a)  Establishmen-t  of  Pro- 
gram.—There  is  hereby  established  a  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Secretary  shall  make 
payments  on  behalf  of  each  qualified  child 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (b))  during  a  year 
for  all  medically  necessary  items  and  serv- 
ices described  in  section  1906(a)  (Including 
items  and  services  described  in  section 
1905(r)  but  excluding  long-term  care  services 
described  in  section  1933(c))  that  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  comprehensive  benefit  package 
under  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act. 

"(b)  QuAUFiED  Child  Defined.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  this  section,  a  'quali- 
fied child'  is  an  eligible  individual  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1001(c))  who— 

"(A)  for  years  prior  to  1998.  is  a  resident  of 
a  participating  State  under  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act; 

"(B)  is  under  the  age  of  18;  and 

"(C)  meets  the  requirements  relating  to  fi- 
nancial eligibility  described  in  paragraph 
(2). for  kids  over  6,  is  100%;  missing  date;  at 
100%  (vo.  133%);  also  excluded  children  eligi- 
ble by  virtue  of  medcaiUy  needy; 

"(2)  Requirements  rela-hng  to  financial 
eligibility— An  individual  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  if— 

"(A)  the  individual  is  an  AFDC  recipient  or 
an  SSI  recipient  (as  such  terms  are  defined 
in  section  1902  of  the  Health  Security  Act); 

"(B)  the  Individual  is  eligible  to  receive 
medical  assistance  under  the  State  plan 
under  section  1902(a)(10)(C);  or 

"(C)  the  individual  is— 

"(i)  under  one  year  of  age  and  has  adjusted 
family  income  at  or  below  133  percent  of  the 
applicable  poverty  level  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1902(25)(A)  of  the  Health  Security  Act) 
(or,  in  the  case  of  a  State  that  established  an 
Income  level  greater  than  133  percent  for  in- 
dividuals under  1  year  of  age  for  purposes  of 
section  1902(1)(2)(A)  as  of  October  1.  1993,  an 
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income  level  which  is  a  percentage  of  such 
level  not  greater  than  185  percent), 

"(ii)  the  individual  has  attained  1  year  of 
age  but  is  under  6  years  of  age  and  has  ad- 
justed family  income  at  or  below  133  percent 
of  the  applicable  poverty  level  (as  defined  in 
section  1902(23)(A)  of  the  Health  Security 
Act),  or 

"(iii)  the  individual  was  born  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1963,  has  attained  6  years  of  age, 
and  has  adjusted  family  income  at  or  below 
100  percent  of  the  applicable  poverty  level 
(as  defined  in  section  1902(25)(A)  of  the 
Health  Security  Act). 

"(3)  Enrollment  procedures.— 
"(A)  In  general.— Not  later  than  July  1, 
1995.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures 
for  the  enrollment  of  qualified  children  in 
the  program  under  this  section  under 
which— 

"(i)  essential  community  providers  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  under  subpart  B  of 
part  2  of  subtitle  F  of  title  I  of  the  Health 
Security  Act  serve  as  enrollment  sites  for 
the  program;  and 

"(ii)  any  forms  used  for  enrollment  pur- 
poses are  designed  to  make  the  enrollment 
as  simple  as  practicable. 

"(B)  Individuals  under  alliance  plans 
AUTOMA-ncALLY  ENROLLED.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  process  under  which  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  qualified  child  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  is  enrolled  in  an  alliance  health 
plan  (as  defined  in  section  1300  of  the  Health 
Security  Act)  shall  automatically  be  deemed 
to  have  met  any  enrollment  requirements  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  ADDITIONAL  RESPONSIBILI-nES  OF  SEC- 
RETARY —Not  later  than  July  1,  1995,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  establish  and  operate  the 
program  under  this  section,  including  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  following: 

"(1)  The  benefits  to  be  provided  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  benefits 
shall  be  considered  medically  necessary. 

"(2)  Procedures  for  the  periodic  redeter- 
mination of  an  individual's  eligibility  for 
benefits, 

"(3)  Qualification  criteria  for  providers 
participating  in  the  program. 

""(4)  Payment  amounts  for  services  pro- 
vided under  the  program,  the  methodology 
used  to  determine  such  payment  amounts, 
and  the  procedures  for  making  payments  to 
providers. 

"'(5)  Standards  to  ensure  the  quality  of 
services  and  the  coordination  of  services 
under  the  program  with  services  under  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package,  as  well  as 
services  under  parts  B  and  H  of  the  Individ- 
uals With  Disabilities  Education  Act,  title  V. 
and  any  other  program  providing  health 
care,  remedial,  educational,  and  social  serv- 
ices to  qualified  children  as  the  Secretary 
may  identify. 

"(6)  Hearing  and  appeals  for  individuals  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  determination  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  program. 

"(7)  Such  other  requirements  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
program. 

"(d)  Federal  Payment  for  program  — 

""(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  100  percent  of  the 
costs  of  providing  benefits  under  this  pro- 
gram in  a  year.  Including  all  administrative 
expenses. 

"(2)  Annual  limit  on  expenditures —The 
total  amount  of  Federal  expenditures  that 
may  be  made  under  this  section  in  a  year 
may  not  exceed— 

"(A)  for  a  year  prior  to  1998,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  total  expenditures 
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for  medical  assistance  under  State  plans 
under  this  title  during  fiscal  year  1993  for 
services  described  in  subsection  (a)  furnished 
to  qualified  children  that  is  attributable  to 
States  in  which  the  program  is  in  operation 
during  the  year  (adjusted  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  operation  of  the  program  under 
this  section  on  a  calendar  year  basis) — 

"(i)  adjusted  to  take  into  account  any  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  the  number  of  quali- 
fied children  under  the  most  recent  decen- 
nial census,  as  adjusted  by  the  most  recent 
current  population  survey  for  the  year  in 
question,  and 

"(ii)  adjusted  by  the  applicable  percentage 
applied  to  the  State  non-cash  baseline 
amount  for  the  year  under  section  9003(a)  of 
the  Health  Security  Act;  and 

"(B)  for  1998,  the  total  expenditures  for 
medical  assistance  "under  State  plans  under 
this  title  during  1993  for  services  described  in 
subsection  (a)  furnished  to  qualified  children 
(adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  operation 
of  the  program  under  this  section  on  a  cal- 
endar year  basis) — 

"(i)  adjusted  to  take  into  account  any  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  the  number  of  quali- 
fied children  under  the  most  recent  decen- 
nial census,  as  adjusted  by  the  most  recent 
current  population  survey  for  the  year  in 
question,  and 

"(ii)  adjusted  by  the  update  applied  to  the 
State  non-cash  baseline  amount  for  the  year 
under  section  9003(b)  of  the  Health  Security 
Act;  and 

"(C)  for  each  succeeding  year,  the  limit  es- 
tablished under  this  paragraph  for  the  pre- 
vious year  (adjusted  to  take  into  account  the 
operation  of  the  program  under  this  section 
on  a  calendar  year  basis),  adjusted  by  the  up- 
date applied  to  the  State  non-cash  baseline 
amount  for  the  year  under  section  9003(b)  of 
the  Health  Security  Act.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  alternative  Eligibility 
Standards  for  Children  in  Participating 
States.— Section  1902(r)(2)  (42  U.S.C 
1396a(r)(2))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  with 
resp>ect  to  the  determination  of  income  and 
resources  for  children  under  age  18  under  the 
State  plan  of  a  State  (other  than  under  the 
State  plan  of  a  State  that  utilized  an  alter- 
native methodology  pursuant  to  such  sub- 
paragraph as  of  October  1.  1993)— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  State  that  is  a  partici- 
pating State  under  the  Health  Security  Act 
for  a  year  prior  to  1998,  for  quarters  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1  of  the  first  year 
for  which  the  State  is  such  a  participating 
State;  and 

"'(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  State  not  described 
in  clause  (i),  for  quarters  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1.  1998". 

PART  4— DISCONTINUATION  OF  CERTAIN 

PAYMENT  POLICIES 

SEC,  4231.  DISCONTIM  ATION  OF  .HEDICAID  DSH 

payments. 

(a)  Elimination  of  Specific  Obligation.— 
Section  1923(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1396r-4(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  requirement  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  a  State  for  any  por- 
tion of  a  fiscal  year  during  which  the  State 
is  a  participating  State  within  the  meaning 
of  section  1200  of  the  Health  Security  Act;  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  State  for  any 
months  beginning  on  or  after  January  1. 
1997". 

(b)  Elimination  of  State  Plan  Re(juire- 
MENT.— Section      1902(a)(13)(A)      (42      U.S.C. 
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1396a(a)(13)(A))  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"special  needs"  the  following:  "(but  only 
with  respect  to  a  quarters  during  which  the 
State  is  not  a  participating  State  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1200  of  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act  or  with  respect  to  any  quarters  end- 
ing on  or  before  December  31.  1996)". 

(c)  Elimination  of  State  DSH  Allot- 
ments and  Federal  Financial  Participa- 
tion.—Section  1923(f)  (42  U.S.C.  1396r^(f))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "and 
paragraph  (5)"  after  "subparagraph  (B)".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  ELIMINA-nON  of  allotments  FOR  PAR- 
TICIPATING States  and  sunset  for  all 
States.— 

"(A)  In  general.— NotwithsUnding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  the  State 
DSH  allotment  shall  be  zero  with  respect 
to— 

"(i)  any  participating  State  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1200  of  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act;  and 

"(ii)  any  State  for  any  portion  of  a  fiscal 
year  that  occurs  on  or  after  January  1,  1997. 

"(B)  No  REDISTRIBUTION  OF  REDUCTIONS.— In 

the  computation  of  State  supplemental 
amounts  under  paragraph  (3).  the  State  DSH 
allotments  shall  be  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii)  of  such  paragraph  as  if  this 
paragraph  did  not  apply". 

SEC.    4232.    DISCONTINUA'nON    OF    REIMBURSE- 
MENT  STANDARDS   FOR   INPATIENT 
HOSPITAL  SERVICES. 
Section  1902(a)(13)(A)  (42         U.S.C. 

1396a(a)(13)(A)),  as  amended  by  section 
4231(b),  is  amended  by  inserting  "(in  the  case 
of  services  other  than  hospital  services  in  a 
State  that  is  a  participating  State  under  the 
Health  Security  Act)"  before  "are  reasonable 
and  adequate". 

PART   5— COORDINATION   WFTH   ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SIMPUFICATION  AND  QUALITY 
MANAGEMENT  INmATIVES 
sec.  4241    reqlflrements  for  changes  in 
billing  procedures. 

(a)  limitation  on  frequency  of  system 
Changes;  Advance  Notification  to  Provid- 
ers.—Section  1902(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)).  as 
amended  by  section  4213,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (62), 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (63)  and  Inserting  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (63)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

""(64)  provide  that  the  State — 

""(A)  will  not  implement  any  change  in  the 
system  used  for  the  billing  and  processing  of 
claims  for  payment  for  items  and  services 
furnished  under  the  State  plan  within  6 
months  of  implementing  any  previous 
change  in  such  system;  and 

""(B)  shall  notify  individuals  and  entities 
providing  medical  assistance  under  the  State 
plan  of  any  major  change  in  the  procedures 
for  billing  for  services  furnished  under  the 
plan  at  least  120  days  before  such  change  is 
to  take  effect.". 

(b)  EFFEC-nvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  a  State 
as  of  January  1  of  the  first  year  for  which 
the  State  is  a  participating  State. 

PART  6— MEDICAID  COMMISSION 
SEC.  4251.  MEDICAID  COMMISSION, 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  "'Medicaid 
Commission"  (in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Membership.— (1)  The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  15  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 
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(2)  Members  shall  include  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  State  Gov- 
ernments. 

(3)  The  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  shall  be  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Commission. 

(4)  Individuals,  while  serving  as  members 
of  the  Commission,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
compensation,  other  than  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
accordance  with  sections  5702  and  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Study.— The  Commission  shall  study 
options  with  respect  to  each  of  the  following 
in  relation  to  the  medicaid  program  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 

(1)  Use  of  block  grant.— Whether,  and  (If 
so)  how,  to  convert  payments  for  services 
not  covered  in  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package  (for  all  recipients,  including  AFDC 
and  SSI  recipients  defined  in  section  1902  of 
the  Health  Security  Act)  into  new  financing 
mechanisms  that  give  the  States  greater 
flexibility  in  targeting  and  delivering  needed 
services. 

(2)  Integration  of  acute  and  long-term 

CARE  SERVICES  FOR  HEALTH  PLANS.— Whether, 

and  (if  so)  how,  to  integrate  long-term  care 
services  and  the  home  and  community-based 
services  program  under  part  1  of  subtitle  B  of 
title  II  with  the  services  covered  under  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package  offered  by 
health  plans. 

(3)  Consolidating  ins-htutional  and  home 
and  community-based  long-term  care.— 
Whether,  and  (if  so)  how,  to  offer  States  an 
option  to  combine  together  expenditures 
under  the  home  and  community-based  serv- 
ices program  (under  part  1  of  subtitle  B  of 
title  II)  with  continuing  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services  and  institutional  care 
under  the  medicaid  program  into  a  global 
budget  for  long-term  care  services,  and  how 
such  a  combined  program  could  be  imple- 
mented. 

(d)  Report  and  RECOMMENDA'noNS.— The 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  National  Health  Board,  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  a  report  on  its  study  under  sub- 
section (c).  The  Commission  shall  include  in 
such  report  such  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  medicaid  program,  and  the 
programs  under  this  Act.  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(e)  OPERA-noNS— <1)  The  Commission  shall 
appoint  a  chair  from  among  its  members. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  that  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist 
it  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  information  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  this  section.  Upon  request  of  the 
Chair  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  that 
department  or  agency  shall  furnish  that  in- 
formation to  the  Commission. 

(4)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  the  administrative  support  serv- 
ices necessary  for  the  Commission  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  under  this  section. 

(e)  Termination.— The  Commission  shall 
terminate  90  days  after  the  date  of  submis- 
sion of  its  report  under  subsection  (d). 

(f)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriate  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 
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Subtitle  D— Incre«»e  in  SSI  Penonal  Needs 
Allowance 

SEC.   4301.   INCREASE   IN   SSI    PERSONAL  NEEDS 
ALLOWANCE. 

(a)  IN  General  —Section  1611(eHlKB)  (42 
use.  1382(eKlKB))  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  clauses  (i)  and  (tiKI).  by  striking 
"$360*;and  Inserting  'JSM":  and 

(2)  in  clause  (111),  by  striking  '$720"  and  In- 
serting -XLeao". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  months  beginning  with  January 
1996. 

TITLE  V— QUALITY  AND  CONSUMER 

PROTECTION 

TABLE  OF  CO>rrENTS  OF  TITLE 
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procedures. 
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Sec.  5122.  Comprehensive  health  information 
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Sec.  5123.  Definitions 

Part  3— Interim  Requirements  for 
Administrative  Simpufication 
Sec.  5130.  Standard  benefit  forms. 

Part  4— General  Provisions 
Sec.  5140.  National  Privacy  and  Health  Data 

Advisory  Council. 
Sec.  5141.  Civil  money  penalties. 
Sec.  5142.  Relationship  to  other  laws. 

SobtUlc  C— ReaMdlea  and  Enforcement 
Part  i— Review  of  Benefit  Deter.minations 
FOR  Enrolled  Individuals 
subpart  a— general  rules 
Sec.  5201    Health  plan  claims  procedure. 
Sec.  5202.  Review  in  regional  alliance  com- 
plaint review  offices  of  griev- 
ances based  on  acts  or  practices 
by  health  plans. 
Sec.  5203.  Initial   proceedings   in   complaint 
review  offices. 
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Sec.  5204.  Hearings  before  hearing  officers  In 
complaint  review  offices. 

Sec.  5205.  Review  by  Federal  Health  Plan 
Review  Board. 

Sec.  5206.  Civil  money  penalties. 

SUBPART  B— EARLY  RESOLUTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5211.  Establishment  of  early  resolution 
programs  in  complaint  review 
offices. 
Sec.  5212.  Initiation  of  participation  In  me- 
diation proceedings. 
Sec.  5213.  Mediation  proceedings. 
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Subtitle  D— Medical  MalprwHice 
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resolution  mechanisms. 
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Part  2— Other  Provisions  relating  to 
Medical  Malpractice  Llability 
Sec.  5311.  Enterprise  liability  demonstration 

project. 
Sec.  5312.  Pilot   program   applying   practice 
guidelines     to     medical     mal- 
practice liability  actions. 
Subtitle  E — Fraud  and  Abnae 
Part     i— Establishment     of     all-payer 
Health  Care  Fraud  and  abuse  Control 
Program 
Sec.  5401.  All-Payer  Health  Care  Fraud  and 

Abuse  Control  Program. 
Sec.  5402.  Establishment  of  All-Payer  Health 
Care  Fraud  and  Abuse  Control 
Account. 
Sec.  5403.  Use  of  fUnds  by  Inspector  General. 
Part  2— Appuca-hon  of  Fraud  and  abuse 
Authorities  Under  the  Social  SEcuRrnr 
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Part  3— Amendments  to   anti-fraud   and 
abuse  Provisions  Under  the  Social  Secu- 

RfTY  ACT 

Sec.  5421.  Reference  to  amendments. 

Part  4— Amendments  to  Criminal  Law 

Sec.  5431.  Health  care  fraud. 

Sec.  5432.  Forfeitures  for  violations  of  fl-aud 

statutes. 
Sec.  5433.  False  statements. 
Sec.  5434.  Bribery  and  graft. 
Sec.  5435.  Injunctive  relief  relating  to  health 

care  offenses. 
Sec.  5436.  Grand  jury  disclosure. 
Sec.  5437.  Theft  or  embezzlement. 
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unique  identifier. 
Part  5— amendments  to  Civil  False  Claims 

ACT 

Sec.  5441.  Amendments  to  Civil  False  Claims 
Act. 
Subtitle  F— McCarran-Ferjuaon  Reform 
Sec.  5501.  Repeal  of  exemption  for  health  in- 
surance 
Subtitle  A— Quality  Management  and 
Improvement 

SEC.    5001.    NATIONAL    QUALITY    MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  National  Health 
Board  shall  establish  and  oversee  a  perform- 
ance-based program  of  quality  management 
and  improvement  designed  to  enhance  the 
quality,  appropriateness,  and  effectiveness  of 
health  care  services  and  access  to  such  serv- 
ices. The  program  shall  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Quality  Management  Program  and 
shall  be  administered  by  the  National  Qual- 
ity Management  Council  established  under 
section  5002. 

SEC.    5001.    NATIONAL    QUALITY    MANAGEMENT 
COUNCIL. 

(a)  Estabushment— There  Is  established  a 
council  to  be  known  as  the  National  Quality 
Management  Council. 

(b>  Duties— The  Council  shall— 

(1)  administer  the  National  Quality  Man- 
agement Program; 

(2)  perform  any  other  duty  specified  as  a 
duty  of  the  Council  in  this  subtitle:  and 

(3)  advise  the  National  Health  Board  with 
respect  to  Its  duties  under  this  subtitle. 

(c)  Number  and  appointment —The  Coun- 
cil shall  be  composed  of  15  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Council  shall 
consist  of  members  who  are  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  include— 

(1)  Individuals  representing  the  Interests  of 
governmental  and  corporate  purchasers  of 
health  care; 

(2)  individuals  representing  the  Interests  of 
health  plans; 

(3)  individuals  representing  the  interests  of 
States; 

(4)  individuals  representing  the  interests  of 
health  care  providers  and  academic  health 
centers  (as  defined  In  section  3101(c));  and 

(5)  Individuals  distinguished  in  the  fields  of 
public  health,  health  care  quality,  and  relat- 
ed fields  of  health  services  research. 

(d)  Terms — 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

(2)  Staggered  rotation.— Of  the  members 
first  appointed  to  the  Council  under  sub- 
section (c).  the  President  shall  appoint  5 
members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  3  years,  5 
members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and 
5  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  1  year. 

(3)  Service  beyond  term —A  member  of 
the  Council  may  continue  to  serve  after  the 
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expiration  of  the  term  of  the  member  until  a 
successor  is  appointed. 

(e)  Vacancies.— If  a  member  of  the  Council 
does  not  serve  the  full  term  applicable  under 
subsection  (d),  the  individual  appointed  to 
fill  the  resulting  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Individual. 

(n  Chair.— The  President  shall  designate 
an  Individual  to  serve  as  the  chair  of  the 
Council. 

(g)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  not 
less  than  once  during  each  discrete  4-month 
period  and  shall  otherwise  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  President  or  the  chair. 

(h)  Compensation  and  Reimbursement  of 
Expenses.— Members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  for  each  day  (Including 
travel  time)  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  du- 
ties of  the  Council.  Such  compensation  may 
not  be  In  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(1)  Staff.— The  National  Health  Board 
shall  provide  to  the  Council  such  staff,  infor- 
mation, and  other  sisslstance  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council. 

(j)  Health  Care  Provider.— For  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  term  "health  care  pro- 
vider" means  an  individual  who.  or  entity 
that,  provides  an  Item  or  service  to  an  Indi- 
vidual that  is  covered  under  the  health  plan 
(as  defined  In  section  1400)  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  enrolled. 

SEC.    5003.    NATIONAL    MEASURES    OF    Ql  AJ,IT> 
PERFORMANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  National  Quality 
Management  Council  shall  develop  a  set  of 
national  measures  of  quality  performance, 
which  shall  be  used  to  assess  the  provision  of 
health  care  services  and  access  to  such  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  Subject  of  Measures.— National  meas- 
ures of  quality  performance  shall  be  selected 
in  a  manner  that  provides  information  on 
the  following  subjects: 

(1)  Access  to  health  care  services  by  con- 
sumers. 

(2)  Appropriateness  of  health  care  services 
provided  to  consumers. 

(3)  Outcomes  of  health  care  services  and 
procedures. 

(4)  Health  promotion. 

(5)  Prevention  of  diseases,  disorders,  and 
other  health  conditions. 

(6)  Consumer  satisfaction  with  care. 

(c)  Selection  of  Measures — 

(1)  Consultation.— In  developing  and  se- 
lecting the  national  measures  of  quality  per- 
formance, the  National  Quality  Management 
Council  shall  consult  with  appropriate  Inter- 
ested parties.  Including— 

(A)  States; 

(B)  health  plans: 

(C)  employers  and  Individuals  purchasing 
health  care  through  regional  and  corporate 
alliances; 

(D)  health  care  providers; 

(E)  the  National  Quality  Consortium  estab- 
lished under  section  5009: 

(F)  individuals  distinguished  in  the  fields 
of  law.  medicine,  economics,  public  health, 
and  health  services  research: 

(G)  the  Administrator  for  Health  Care  Pol- 
icy and  Research; 

(H)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health;  and 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration. 

(2)  Criteria.— The  following  criteria  shall 
be  used  in  developing  and  selecting  national 
measures  of  quality  performance: 

(A)  Significance.— When  a  measure  relates 
to    a    specific    disease,    dlsoi'der.    or    other 


health  condition,  the  disease,  disorder,  or 
condition  shall  be  of  significance  in  terms  of 
prevalence,  morbidity,  mortality,  or  the 
costs  associated  with  the  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  or  clinical  management  of 
the  disease,  disorder,  or  condition. 

(B)  Range  of  services.— The  set  of  meas- 
ures, taken  as  a  whole,  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  the  range  of  services  provided  to  con- 
sumers of  health  care  by  the  Individuals  and 
entitles  described  in  subsection  (a). 

(C)  Reliability  and  vaudity.— The  meas- 
ures shall  be  reliable  and  valid. 

(D)  Undue  burden.— The  data  needed  to 
calculate  the  measures  shall  be  obtained 
without  undue  burden  on  the  entity  or  indi- 
vidual providing  the  data. 

(E)  Variation.— Performance  with  respect 
to  measures  that  are  applicable  to  each  cat- 
egory of  individual  or  entity  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  expected  to  vary  wide- 
ly among  individuals  or  entitles  In  the  cat- 
egory. 

(F)  Linkage  to  health  outcome.— When  a 
measure  is  a  rate  of  a  process  of  care,  the 
process  shall  be  linked  to  a  health  outcome 
based  upon  the  best  available  scientific  evi- 
dence. 

(G)  Provider  control  and  risk  adjust- 
ment.—When  a  measure  is  an  outcome  of  the 
provision  of  care,  the  outcome  snail  be  with- 
in the  control  of  the  provider  and  one  with 
respect  to  which  an  adequate  risk  tuljust- 
ment  can  be  made. 

(H)  Public  health.— The  measures  may  in- 
corporate standards  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
meeting  public  health  objectives. 

(d)  Upda-hng.— The  National  Quality  Man- 
agement Council  shall  review  and  update  the 
set  of  national  measures  of  quality  perform- 
ance annually  to  reflect  changing  goals  for 
quality  Improvement.  The  Board  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  priority  list  of  perform- 
ance measures  that  within  a  5-year  period  it 
intends  to  consider  for  inclusion  within  the 
set  through  the  updating  process. 

SEC.  5004.  CONSUMER  SURVEYS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  National  Quality 
Management  Council  shall  conduct  periodic 
surveys  of  health  care  consumers  to  gather 
information  concerning  access  to  care,  use  of 
health  services,  health  outcomes,  and  pa- 
tient satisfaction.  The  surveys  shall  monitor 
consumer  reaction  to  the  implementation  of 
this  Act  and  be  designed  to  assess  the  Impact 
of  this  Act  on  the  general  population  of  the 
United  States  and  potentially  vulnerable 
populations. 

(b)  Survey  administration.— The  National 
Quality  Management  Council  shall  develop 
and  approve  a  standard  deslgm  for  the  sur- 
veys, which  shall  be  administered  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search on  a  plan-by-plan  and  State-by-State 
basis.  A  State  may  add  survey  questions  on 
quality  measures  of  local  interest  to  surveys 
conducted  in  the  State. 

(c)  Sampling  Strategies.— The  National 
Quality  Management  Council  shall  develop 
sampling  strategies  that  ensure  that  survey 
samples  adequately  measure  populations 
that  are  considered  to  be  at  risk  of  receiving 
inadequate  health  care  and  may  be  difficult 
to  reach  through  consumer-sampling  meth- 
ods, including  individuals  who — 

(1)  fail  to  enroll  in  a  health  plan; 

(2)  resign  from  a  plan:  or 

(3)  are  members  of  a  vulnerable  population. 

SEC.    5005.    EVALUA'nON    AND    REPORTING    OF 
QUALITY  PERFORMANCE. 

(a)  National  Goals. — In  subject  matter 
areas  with  respect  to  which  the  National 
Quality    Management    Council    determines 


that  sufficient  information  and  consensus 
exist,  the  Council  will  recommend  to  the 
Board  that  it  establish  goals  for  performance 
by  health  plans  and  health  care  providers  on 
a  subset  of  the  set  of  national  measures  of 
quality  performance. 

(b)  Impact  of  Reform— The  National 
Quality  Management  Council  shall  evaluate 
the  Impact  of  the  Implementation  of  this  Act 
on  the  quality  of  health  care  services  in  the 
United  States  and  the  access  of  consumers  to 
such  services. 

(c)  Performance  Reports.— 

(1)  ALLIANCE  and  HEALTH  PLAN  REPORTS.— 

E^ch  health  alliance  annually  shall  publish 
and  make  available  to  the  public  a  perform- 
ance report  outlining  in  a  standard  format 
the  performance  of  each  health  plan  offered 
in  the  alliance  on  the  se'  of  national  meas- 
ures of  quality  performance.  The  report  shall 
include  the  results  of  a  smaller  number  of 
such  measures  for  health  care  providers  who 
are  members  of  provider  networks  of  such 
plans  (as  defined  In  section  1402(0),  if  the 
available  information  Is  statistically  mean- 
ingful. The  report  also  shall  Include  the  re- 
sults of  consumer  surveys  described  in  sec- 
tion 5004  that  were  conducted  in  the  alliance 
during  the  year  that  is  the  subject  of  the  re- 
port. 

(2)  National  quality  reports.— The  Na- 
tional Quality  Management  Council  annu- 
ally shall  provide  to  the  Congress  and  to 
each  health  alliance  a  report  that^ 

(A)  outlines  in  a  standard  format  the  per- 
formance of  each  regional  alliance,  corporate 
alliance,  and  health  plan; 

(B)  discusses  State-level  and  national 
trends  relating  to  health  care  quality;  and 

(C)  presents  data  for  each  health  alliance 
from  consumer  surveys  described  in  section 
5(X)4  that  were  conducted  during  the  year 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  report. 

SEC.  5008.  DEVELOPMENT  AND   DISSEMINATION 
OF  PRACTICE  GUIDELINES. 

(a)  Development  of  Guidelines.— 

(1)  In  general— The  National  Quality 
Management  Council  shall  direct  the  Admin- 
istrator for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research 
to  develop  and  periodically  review  and  up- 
date clinically  relevant  guidelines  that  may 
be  used  by  health  care  providers  to  assist  in 
determining  how  diseases,  disorders,  and 
other  health  conditions  can  most  effectively 
and  appropriately  be  prevented,  diagnosed, 
treated,  and  managed  clinically. 

(2)  Certain  Requireme.nts.— Guidelines 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

(A)  be  based  on  the  best  available  research 
and  professional  judgment  regarding  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  appropriateness  of  health 
care  services  and  procedures; 

(B)  be  presented  in  formats  appropriate  for 
use  by  health  care  providers,  medical  edu- 
cators, medical  review  organizations,  and 
consumers  of  health  care; 

(C)  Include  treatment-specific  or  condi- 
tion-specific practice  guidelines  for  clinical 
treatments  and  conditions  In  forms  appro- 
priate for  use  In  clinical  practice,  for  use  in 
educational  programs,  and  for  use  in  review- 
ing quality  and  appropriateness  of  medical 
care; 

(D)  include  information  on  risks  and  bene- 
fits of  alternative  strategies  for  prevention, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  management  of  a 
given  disease,  disorder,  or  other  health  con- 
dition; 

(E)  Include  information  on  the  costs  of  al- 
ternative strategies  for  the  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  management  of  a  given 
disease,  disorder,  or  other  health  condition, 
where  cost  Information  Is  available  and  reli- 
able; and 
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(F)  be  developed  in  accordance  with  prior- 
ities that  shall  be  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Quality  Management  Council  based  on 
the  research  priorities  that  are  established 
under  section  5007(b)  and  the  5-year  priority 
list  of  performance  measures  described  in 
section  5000(d). 

(3)  Health  service  utilization  proto- 
cols—The  National  Quality  Management 
Council  shall  establish  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  evaluating  the  clinical  appropriate- 
ness of  protocols  used  to  manage  health  serv- 
ice utilization. 

(4)  Use  in  medical  malpractice  llability 
PILOT  PROGRAM. — Guidelines  developed  under 
this  subsection  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  the  pilot 
program  applying  practice  guidelines  to 
medical  malpractice  liability  under  section 
5312. 

(b)  Evaluation  and  certification  of 
Other  Guideunes.— 

(1)  Methodology.— The  National  Quality 
Management  Council  shall  direct  the  Admin- 
istrator for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research 
to  develop  and  publish  standards  relating  to 
methodologies  for  developing  the  types  of 
guidelines  described  in  subsection  (aKl). 

(2)  Evaluation  and  certification —The 
National  Quality  Management  Council  shall 
direct  the  Administrator  for  Health  Care 
Policy  and  Research  to  establish  a  procedure 
by  which  individuals  and  entitles  may  sub- 
mit guidelines  of  the  type  described  in  sub- 
section (aKl)  to  the  Council  for  evaluation 
and  certification  by  the  Council  using  the 
standards  developed  under  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Use  in  medical  malpractice  LiABiLrrv 
PILOT  program.— Guidelines  certified  under 
paragraph  (2)  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  the  pilot 
program  applying  practice  guidelines  to 
medical  malpractice  liability  under  section 
5312. 

(c)  Guideline  Clearinghouse.— The  Na- 
tional Quality  Management  Council  shall  di- 
rect the  Administrator  for  Health  Care  Pol- 
Icy  and  Research  to  establish  and  oversee  a 
cleairinghouse  and  dissemination  program  for 
practice  guidelines  that  are  developed  or  cer- 
tified under  this  section. 

(d)  Dissemination  of  information  on  inef- 
fective treatments.— The  National  Quality 
Management  Council  shall  disseminate  in- 
formation documenting  clinically  ineffective 
treatments  and  procedures. 

SEC.  5007.  RESEARCH  ON  HEALTH  CARE  QUAL- 
ITY. 

(a)  Research  Support— The  National 
Quality  Management  Council  shall  direct  the 
Administrator  for  Health  Care  Policy  and 
Research  to  support  research  directly  related 
to  the  5-year  priority  list  of  performance 
measures  described  In  section  5003(d).  includ- 
ing research  with  respect  to— 

(1)  outcomes  of  health  care  services  and 
procedures: 

(2)  effective  and  efficient  dissemination  of 
Information,  standards,  and  guidelines: 

(3)  methods  of  measuring  quality  and 
shared  decisionmaking:  and 

(4)  design  and  organization  of  quality  of 
care  components  of  automated  health  Infor- 
mation systems. 

(b)  Research  Priorities.— The  National 
Quality  Management  Council  shall  establish 
priorities  for  research  with  respect  to  the 
quality,  appropriateness,  and  effectiveness  of 
health  care  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning research  projects.  In  establishing  the 
priorities,  the  National  Quality  Management 
Council  shall  emphasize  research  involving 
diseases,  disorders,  and  health  conditions  as 
to  which— 
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(1)  there  is  the  highest  level  of  uncertainty 
concerning  treatment: 

(2)  there  Is  the  widest  variation  in  practice 
patterns: 

(3)  the  costs  associated  with  prevention,  di- 
agnosis, treatment,  or  clinical  management 
are  significant:  and 

(4)  the  rate  of  incidence  or  prevalence  is 
high  for  the  population  as  a  whole  or  for  par- 
ticular subpopulations. 

SEC.    S00«.    REGIONAL    PROFESSIONAL   FOUNDA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Establishment  —The  National  Health 
Board  shall  establish  and  oversee  regional 
professional  foundations  to  perform  the  du- 
ties specified  in  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Structure  and  Membership — 

(1)  In  general— The  National  Quality  Con- 
sortium established  under  section  5(X)9  shall 
oversee  the  establishment  of  regional  profes- 
sional foundations,  the  membership  require- 
ments for  each  foundation,  and  any  other  re- 
quirement for  the  internal  operation  of  each 
foundation. 

(2)  Entities  eligible  for  membership  — 
Each  regional  professional  foundation  shall 
include  at  least  one  academic  health  center 
(as  defined  in  section  3101(c)).  The  following 
entities  also  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  regional  professional  founda- 
tion for  the  region  in  which  the  entity  is  lo- 
cated: 

(A)  Schools  of  public  health  (as  defined  in 
section  799  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act). 

(B)  Other  schools  and  programs  defined  in 
such  section. 

(C)  Health  plans. 

(D)  Regrional  alliances. 

(E)  Corporate  alliances. 

(F)  Health  care  providers. 

(c)  Duties.— A  regional  professional  foun- 
dation shall  carry  out  the  following  duties 
for  the  region  in  which  the  foundation  is  lo- 
cated (such  region  to  be  demarcated  by  the 
National  Health  Board  with  the  advice  of  the 
National  Quality  Consortium  established 
under  section  5009): 

(1)  Developing  programs  in  lifetime  learn- 
ing for  health  professionals  (as  defined  In 
section  I112(cKl))  to  ensure  the  delivery  of 
quality  health  care. 

(2)  Fostering  collaboration  among  health 
plans  and  health  care  providers  to  improve 
the  quality  of  primary  and  specialized  health 
care. 

(3)  Disseminating  information  about  suc- 
cessful quality  improvement  programs,  prac- 
tice guidelines,  and  research  findings. 

(4)  Disseminating  information  on  Innova- 
tive uses  of  health  professionals. 

(5)  Developing  Innovative  patient  edu- 
cation systems  that  enhance  patient  involve- 
ment in  decisions  relating  their  health  care. 

(6)  Applying  for  and  conducting  research 
described  in  section  5007. 

(d)  Programs  in  Lifetime  Learning— The 
programs  described  in  subsection  (c)(1)  shall 
ensure  that  health  professionals  remain 
abreast  of  new  knowledge,  acquire  new 
skills,  and  adopt  new  roles  as  technology  and 
societal  demands  change. 

SEC.  9000.  NATIONAL  QUALITY  CONSORTIim. 

(a)  Establishment— The  National  Health 
Board  shall  establish  a  consortium  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Quality  Consortium. 

(b)  Duties.— The  Consortium  shall— 

(1)  establish  programs  for  continuing  edu- 
cation for  health  professionals: 

(2)  advise  the  National  Quality  Manage- 
ment Council  and  the  Administrator  for 
Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  on  research 
priorities; 

(3)  oversee  the  development  of  the  regional 
professional  foundations  established  under 
section  5008: 
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(4)  advise  the  National  Quality  Manage- 
ment Council  with  respect  to  the  funding  of 
proposals  to  establish  such  foundations: 

(5)  consult  with  the  National  Quality  Man- 
agement Council  regarding  the  selection  of 
national  measures  of  quality  performance 
under  section  5003(c):  and 

(6)  advise  the  National  Health  Board  and 
the  National  Quality  Management  Council 
with  respect  to  any  other  duty  of  the  Board 
or  the  Council  under  this  subtitle. 

(c)  Membership— The  Consortium  shall  be 
composed  of  11  members  appointed  by  the 
National  Health  Board.  The  members  of  the 
Consortium  shall  include — 

(1)  5  individuals  representing  the  interests 
of  academic  health  centers:  and 

(2)  6  other  individuals  representing  the  In- 
terests of  one  of  the  following  persons: 

(A)  Schools  of  public  health. 

(B)  Other  schools  and  programs  defined  in 
section  799  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(including  medical  schools,  nursing  schools, 
and  allied  health  professional  schools). 

(d)  Terms  — 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  members  of  the  Consortium 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  3  years, 

(2)  Staggered  rotation— Of  the  members 
first  appointed  to  the  Consortium  under  sub- 
section (c).  the  National  Health  Board  shall 
appoint  4  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  3 
years.  3  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  2 
years,  and  4  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
1  year. 

(e)  Chair,— The  National  Health  Board 
shall  designate  an  individual  to  serve  as  the 
chair  of  the  Consortium, 

SEC.  SOIO.  ELIMINATING  CUA  REQUIREMENT 
rOR  certificate  of  waiver  FOR 
SIMPLE  lJ^BORATt)RY  EXAMINA- 
TIONS AND  PROCEDURES. 

(a)  In  General —Section  353  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  263a)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  the  following:  "or  un- 
less the  laboratory  is  exempt  from  the  cer- 
tificate requirement  under  subsection 
(dM2)': 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(d)  to  read  as  follows: 

■'(2)  Exemption  from  certificate  require- 
ment  for  laboratories  performing  only 

SIMPLE     examinations     AND     PROCEDURES.— A 

laboratory  which  performs  only  laboratory 
examinations  and  procedures  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  is  not  required  to  have  in  effect 
a  certificate  under  this  section,":  and 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(d), 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

SEC.  5012.  ROLE  OF  ALLIANCES  IN  QUALITY  AS- 
SURANCE. 

Each  regional  alliance  and  each  corporate 
alliance  shall— 

(1)  disseminate  to  consumers  Information 
related  to  quality  and  access  to  aid  in  their 
selection  of  plans  in  accordance  with  section 
1325: 

(2)  disseminate  information  on  the  quality 
of  health  plans  and  health  care  providers 
contained  in  reports  of  the  National  Quality 
Management  Council  section  5005(d): 

(3)  ensure  through  negotiations  with 
health  plans  that  performance  and  quality 
standards  are  continually  Improved:  and 

(4)  conduct  educational  programs  in  co- 
operation with  regional  quality  foundations 
to  assist  consumers  in  using  quality  and 
other  Information  in  choosing  health  plans. 
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SEC.  5013.  ROLE  OF  HEALTH  PLANS  IN  QUALITY 
MANAGEMENT. 

E)ach  health  plan  shall— 

(1)  measure  and  disclose  performance  on 
quality  measures  used  by— 

(A)  participating  States  in  which  the  plan 
does  business: 

(B)  regional  alliances  and  corporate  alli- 
ances that  offer  the  plan:  and 

(C)  the  National  Quality  Management 
Council: 

(2)  furnish  information  required  under  sub- 
title B  of  this  title  and  provide  such  other 
reports  and  information  on  the  quality  of 
care  delivered  by  health  care  providers  who 
are  members  of  a  provider  network  of  the 
plan  (as  defined  in  section  1402(0)  as  may  be 
required  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  maintain  quality  management  systems 
that^ 

(A)  use  the  national  measures  of  quality 
performance  developed  by  the  National  Qual- 
ity Management  Council  under  section  5(X)3: 
and 

(B)  measure  the  quality  of  health  care  fur- 
nished to  enroUees  under  the  plan  by  all 
health  care  providers  who  are  members  of  a 
provider  network  of  thp  plan 

Subtitle  B — Information  Systemft,  Privacy, 

and  Administrative  Simplification 

PART  1— H>:AI  TH  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

SEC.  5101.  ESTABUSHME.vr  OF  HEALTH   INFOR 
MATION  SYSTEM 

(a)  In  General— Not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  National  Health  Board  shall  develop  and 
implement  a  health  information  system  by 
which  the  Board  shall  collect,  report,  and 
regulate  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
the  health  care  information  described  in  sub- 
section (e)  pursuant  to  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Board  and  (if  applicable)  con- 
sistent with  policies  established  as  part  of 
the  National  Information  Infrastructure  Act 
of  1993. 

(b)  Privacy.— TTie  health  information  sys- 
tem shall  be  developed  and  implemented  in  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  privacy 
and  security  standards  established  under  sec- 
tion 5120. 

(c)  Reduction  in  administrative  Costs  — 
The  health  information  system  shall  be  de- 
veloped and  implemented  in  a  manner  that  is 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  reducing 
wherever  practicable  and  appropriate — 

(1)  the  costs  of  providing  and  paying  for 
health  care; 

(2)  the  time,  effort,  and  financial  resources 
expended  by  persons  to  provide  information 
to  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

(d)  Uses  of  Information.— The  health  care 
information  described  in  subsection  (e)  shall 
be  collected  and  reported  in  a  manner  that 
facilitates  its  use  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  Health  care  planning,  policy  develop- 
ment, policy  evaluation,  and  research  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  and 
regional  and  corporate  alliances. 

(2)  Establishing  and  monitoring  payments 
for  health  services  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. States,  regional  alliances,  and  cor- 
porate alliances. 

(3)  Assessing  and  improving  the  quality  of 
health  care. 

(4)  Measuring  and  optimizing  access  to 
health  care. 

(5)  Evaluating  the  cost  of  specific  clinical 
or  administrative  functions. 

(6)  Supporting  public  health  functions  and 
objectives. 

(7)  Improving  the  ability  of  health  plans, 
health  care  providers,  and  consumers  to  co- 
ordinate. Improve,  and  make  choices  about 
health  care. 
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(8)  Managing  and  containing  costs  at  the 
alliance  and  plan  levels. 

(e)  Health  Care  Information.— The  health 
care  information  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  include  data  on— 

(1)  enrollment  and  dlsenrollment  in  health 
plans: 

(2)  clinical  encounters  and  other  Items  and 
services  provided  by  health  care  providers; 

(3)  administrative  and  financial  trans- 
actions and  activities  of  participating 
States,  regional  alliances,  corporate  alli- 
ances, health  plans,  health  care  providers, 
employers,  and  individuals  that  are  nec- 
essary to  determine  compliance  with  this 
Act  or  an  Act  amended  by  this  Act; 

(4)  the  characteristics  of  regional  alli- 
ances, including  the  number,  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  eligible  individ- 
uals residing  in  each  alliance  area; 

(5)  the  characteristics  of  corporate  alli- 
ances, including  the  number,  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  individuals  who 
are  eligible  to  be  enrolled  in  each  corporate 
alliance  health  plan  and  individuals  with  re- 
spect to  whom  a  large  employer  has  exer- 
cised an  option  under  section  1311  to  make 
ineligible  for  such  enrollment; 

(6)  terms  of  agreement  between  health 
plans  and  the  health  care  providers  who  are 
members  of  provider  networks  of  the  plans 
(as  defined  in  section  1402(0): 

(7)  payment  of  benefits  in  cases  in  which 
benefits  may  be  payable  under  a  health  plan 
and  any  other  Insurance  policy  or  health 
program; 

(8)  utilization  management  by  health  plans 
and  health  care  providers; 

(9)  the  information  collected  and  reported 
by  the  Board  or  disseminated  by  other  indi- 
viduals or  entities  as  part  of  the  National 
Quality  Management  Program  under  subtitle 
A; 

(10)  grievances  filed  against  regional  alli- 
ances, corporate  alliances,  and  health  plans 
and  the  resolutions  of  such  grievances:  and 

(11)  any  other  fact  that  may  be  necessary 
to  determine  whether  a  health  plan  or  a 
health  care  provider  has  complied  with  a 
Federal  statute  pertaining  to  fraud  or  mis- 
representation in  the  provision  or  purchas- 
ing of  health  care  or  in  the  submission  of  a 
claim  for  benefits  or  payment  under  a  health 
plan. 

SEC.     6102.     ADDITIONAL     REQUIREMENTS     FOR 
HEALTH  INFORMATION  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Consultation.— The  health  information 
system  shall  be  developed  in  consultation 
with — 

(1)  Federal  agencies  that — 

(A)  collect  health  care  information; 

(B)  oversee  the  collection  of  information  or 
records  management  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies: 

(C)  directly  provide  health  care  services; 

(D)  provide  for  payments  for  health  care 
services:  or 

(E)  enforce  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
Act  amended  by  this  Act; 

(2)  the  National  Quality  Management 
Council  established  under  section  5002; 

(3)  participating  States; 

(4)  regional  alliances  and  corporate  alli- 
ances: 

(5)  health  plans; 

(6)  representatives  of  health  care  providers; 

(7)  representatives  of  employers; 

(8)  representatives  of  consumers  of  health 
care: 

(9)  experts  in  public  health  and  health  care 
information  and  technology;  and 

(10)  representatives  of  organizations  fur- 
nishing health  care  supplies,  services,  and 
equipment. 
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(b)  Collection  and  Transmission  Require- 
ments.—In  establishing  standards  under  sec- 
tion 5101.  the  National  Health  Board  shall 
specify  the  form  and  manner  in  which  indi- 
viduals and  entities  are  required  to  collect  or 
transmit  health  care  information  for  or  to 
the  Board.  The  Board  also  shall  specify  the 
frequency  with  which  individuals  and  enti- 
ties are  required  to  transmit  such  informa- 
tion to  the  Board.  Such  specifications  shall 
include,  to  the  extent  practicable— 

(1)  requirements  for  use  of  uniform  paper 
forms  containing  standard  data  elements, 
definitions,  and  Instructions  for  completion 
in  cases  where  the  collection  or  transmission 
of  data  in  electronic  form  Is  not  specified  by 
the  Board: 

(2)  requirements  for  use  of  uniform  health 
data  sets  with  common  definitions  to  stand- 
ardize the  collection  and  transmission  of 
data  in  electronic  form; 

(3)  uniform  presentation  requirements  for 
data  In  electronic  form;  and 

(4)  electronic  data  Interchange  require- 
ments for  the  exchange  of  data  among  auto- 
mated health  Information  systems. 

(c)  Preemption  of  State  "I*en  &  Quill" 
Laws.— A  standard  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  relating  to  the  form  in 
which  medical  or  health  plan  records  are  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  shall  supercede  any 
contrary  provision  of  State  law,  except 
where  the  Board  determines  that  the  provi- 
sion is  necessary  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse, 
with  respect  to  controlled  substances,  or  for 
other  purposes. 

SEC.  5103.  ELECTRONIC  DATA  NETWORK. 

(a)  In  General.— As  part  of  the  health  in- 
formation system,  the  National  Health 
Board  shall  oversee  the  establishment  of  an 
electronic  data  network  consisting  of  re- 
gional centers  that  collect,  compile,  and 
transmit  information. 

(b)  Consultation —The  electronic  data 
network  shall  be  developed  in  consultation 
with— 

(1)  Federal  agencies  that — 

(A)  collect  health  care  information; 

(B)  oversee  the  collection  of  information  or 
records  management  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies; 

(C)  directly  provide  health  care  services; 

(D)  provide  for  payments  for  health  care 
services:  or 

(E)  enforce  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
Act  amended  by  this  Act; 

(2)  the  National  Quality  Management 
Council  established  under  section  5002; 

(3)  participating  States; 

(4)  regional  alliances  and  corporate  alli- 
ances; and 

(5)  health  plans. 

(c)  Demonstration  Projects— The  elec- 
tronic data  network  shall  be  tested  prior  to 
full  implementation  through  the  establish- 
ment of  demonstration  projects. 

(d)  Disclosure  of  Individually  Identifi- 
able Information.— The  electronic  data  net- 
work may  be  used  to  disclose  individually 
identifiable  health  information  (as  defined  in 
section  5123(3))  to  any  individual  or  entity 
only  in  accordance. with  the  health  informa- 
tion system  privacy  standards  promulgated 
by  the  National  Health  Board  under  section 
5120. 

SEC.  5104.  UNIQUE  IDENTIFIER  NVMBEBS. 

(a)  In  Ge^'ERAl,— As  part  of  the  health  in- 
formation system,  the  Board  shall  establish 
a  system  to  provide  for  a  unique  identifier 
number  for  each— 

(1)  eligible  individual; 

(2)  employer; 

(3)  health  plan;  and 

(4)  health  care  provider. 


(b)  Impermissible  Data  Links.— In  estab- 
lishing the  system  under  subsection  (a),  the 
National  Health  Board  shall  ensure  that  a 
unique  identifier  number  may  not  be  used  to 
connect  individually  identifiable  health  in- 
formation (as  defined  in  section  5123<3))  that 
is  collected  as  part  of  the  health  information 
system  or  that  otherwise  may  be  accessed 
through  the  number  with  individually  identi- 
fiable information  from  any  other  source,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  National  Health 
Board  determines  that  such  connection  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  duty  imposed  on 
any  individual  or  entity  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Permissible  Uses  of  Identifier.— The 
National  Health  Board  shall  by  regulation 
establish  the  purposes  for  which  a  unique 
identifier  number  provided  pursuant  tc  this 
section  may  be  used. 

SEC.  5106.  HEALTH  SECURITY  CARDS. 

(a>  Permissible  Uses  of  Card— a  health 
security  card  that  is  issued  to  an  eligible  in- 
dividual under  section  lOOUb)  may  be  used  by 
an  individual  or  entity,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Board,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  or  assisting  the 
eligible  individual  in  obtaining  an  item  or 
service  that  is  covered  under— 

(1)  the  applicable  health  plan  in  which  the 
individual  Is  enrolled  (as  defined  in  section 
1902): 

(2)  a  policy  consisting  of  a  supplemental 
health  benefit  policy  (described  in  part  2  of 
subtitle  E  of  title  I),  a  cost  sharing  policy 
(described  in  such  part),  or  both; 

(3)  a  FEHBP  supplemental  plan  (described 
in  subtitle  C  of  title  VIII); 

(4)  a  FEHBP  medicare  supplemental  plan 
(described  in  such  subtitle);  or 

(5)  such  other  programs  as  the  Board  may 
specify. 

(b)  Form  of  Card  and  E.ncoded  Informa- 
tion.—The  National  Health  Board  shall  es- 
tablish standards  respecting  the  form  of 
health  security  cards  and  the  information  to 
be  encoded  in  electronic  form  on  the  cards. 
Such  information  shall  Include — 

(1)  the  identity  of  the  individual  to  whom 
the  card  is  issued; 

(2)  the  applicable  health  plan  In  which  the 
individual  is  enrolled; 

(3)  auiy  policy  described  in  paragraph  (2), 
(3).  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  enrolled;  and 

(4)  any  other  Information  that  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary in  order  for  the  card  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose described  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Unique  Identifier  Numbers— The 
unique  identifier  number  system  developed 
by  the  National  Health  Board  under  section 
5104  shall  be  used  in  encoding  the  informa- 
tion described  in  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Registration  of  Card.— The  Board 
shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  register  the 
card,  the  name  of  the  card,  and  other  indicia 
relating  to  the  card  as  a  trademark  or  serv- 
ice mark  (as  appropriate)  under  the  Trade- 
mark Act  of  1946.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  -Trademark  Act  of  1946"  refers 
to  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  registration  and  protection  of  trade- 
marks used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  international  conventions,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  5.  1946  (15 
U.S.C.  et  seq.). 

(e)  Reference  to  Crime.— For  a  provision 
relating  to  criminal  penalties  for  misuse  of  a 
health  security  card  or  a  unique  Identifier 
number,  see  section  5438. 

SEC.  510«.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  ES- 
TABUSHME.NT  OF  HEALTH  INFOR- 
MATION SYSTEMS. 

The  National  Health  Board  shall  provide 
Information  and  technical  assistance  to  par- 
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ticipating  States,  regional  alliances,  cor- 
porate alliance.",  health  plans,  and  health 
care  providers  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  automated  health  in- 
formation systems.  Such  assistance  shall 
focus  on — 

(1)  the  promotion  of  community-based 
health  information  systems;  and 

(2)  the  promotion  of  patient  care  informa- 
tion systems  that  collect  data  at  the  point  of 
care  or  as  a  by-product  of  the  delivery  of 
care. 

PART  »— PRIVACY  OF  INFORMATION 
SEC.  5120.   HEALTH   INFORMATION   SYSTEM   PRI- 
VACY STANDARDS. 

(a)  Health  Information  System  Stand- 
ards—Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  National 
Health  Board  shall  promulgate  standards  re- 
specting the  privacy  of  individually  identifi- 
able health  information  that  is  in  the  health 
information  system  described  in  part  1  of 
this  subtitle.  Such  standards  shall  include 
standards  concerning  safeguards  for  the  se- 
curity of  such  information.  The  Board  shall 
develop  and  periodically  revise  the  standards 
in  consultation  with— 

(1)  Federal  agencies  that— 

(A)  collect  health  care  information; 

(B)  oversee  the  collection  of  information  or 
records  management  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies; 

(C)  directly  provide  health  care  services; 

(D)  provide  for  payments  for  health  care 
services;  or 

(E)  enforce  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
Act  amended  by  this  Act; 

(2)  the  National  Quality  Management 
Council  established  under  section  5002; 

(3)  participating  States; 

(4)  regional  alliances  and  corporate  alli- 
ances; 

(5)  health  plans:  and 

(6)  representatives  of  consumers  of  health 

care. 

(b)  Information  Covered— The  standards 
established  under  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
to  individually  identifiable  health  Infornui- 
tlon  collected  for  or  by,  reported  to  or  by.  or 
the  dissemination  of  which  is  regulated  by, 
the    National    Health    Board    under   section 

5101. 

(c)  Principles.— The  standards  established 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  incorporate  the 
following  principles: 

(1)  Unauthorized  Disclosure —All  disclo- 
sures of  individually  identifiable  health  in- 
formation by  an  individual  or  entity  shall  be 
unauthorized  unless — 

(A)  the  disclosure  is  by  the  enrollee  identi- 
fied in  the  information  or  whose  identity  can 
be  associated  with  the  Information: 

(B)  the  disclosure  is  authorized  by  such  en- 
rollee in  writing  in  a  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Board: 

(C)  the  disclosure  Is  to  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law  enforcement  aigencies  for  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  enforcing  this  Act  or  an  Act  amended 
by  this  Act;  or 

(D)  the  disclosure  otherwise  is  consistent 
with  this  Act  and  specific  criteria  governing 
disclosure  established  by  the  Board. 

(2)  Minimal  disclosure —All  disclosures  of 
individually  identifiable  health  information 
shall  be  restricted  to  the  minimum  amount 
of  information  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  the  information  is  being 
disclosed. 

(3)  Risk  adjustment —No  individually 
identifiable  health  information  may  be  pro- 
vided by  a  health  plan  to  a  regional  alliance 
or  a  corporate  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting premiums  based  on  risk  adjustment  fac- 
tors. 
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(4)  Required  safeguards.— Any  individual 
or  entity  who  maintains,  uses,  or  dissemi- 
nates individually  identifiable  health  infor- 
mation shall  Implement  administrative, 
technical,  and  physical  safeguards  for  the  se- 
curity of  such  information. 

(5)  Right  to  know.— An  enrollee  (or  an  en- 
rollee representative  of  the  enrollee)  has  the 
right  to  know— 

(A)  whether  any  individual  or  entity  uses 
or  maintains  individually  identifiable  health 
information  concerning  the  enrollee:  and 

(B)  for  what  purposes  the  information  may 
be  used  or  maintained. 

(6)  Right  to  access.— Subject  to  appro- 
priate procedures,  an  enrollee  (or  an  enrollee 
representative  of  the  enrollee)  has  the  right, 
with  respect  to  individually  identifiable 
health  information  concerning  the  enrollee 
that  is  recorded  in  any  form  or  medium- 

(A)  to  see  such  Information; 

(B)  to  copy  such  information;  and 

(C)  to  have  a  notation  made  with  or  in 
such  information  of  any  amendment  or  cor- 
rection of  such  Information  requested  by  the 
enrollee  or  enrollee  representative. 

(7)  Right  to  notice.— An  enrollee  and  an 
enrollee  representative  have  the  right  to  re- 
ceive a  written  statement  concerning— 

(A)  the  purposes  for  which  individually 
identifiable  health  information  provided  to  a 
health  care  provider,  a  health  plan,  a  re- 
gional alliance,  a  corporate  alliance,  or  the 
National  Health  Board  may  be  used  or  dis- 
closed by,  or  disclosed  to,  any  individual  or 
entity:  and 

(B)  the  right  of  access  described  in  para- 
graph (6). 

(8)  Use  of  Unique  Identifier— When  indi- 
vidually identifiable  health  information  con- 
cerning an  enrollee  is  required  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  information  is  being 
transmitted  between  or  among  the  National 
Health  Board,  regional  and  corporate  alli- 
ances, health  plans,  and  health  care  provid- 
ers, the  transmissions  shall  use  the  unique 
identifier  number  provided  to  the  enrollee 
pursuant  to  section  5104  in  lieu  of  the  name 
of  the  enrollee. 

(9)  Use  for  Employment  Decisions— Indi- 
vidually identifiable  health  care  information 
may  not  be  used  in  making  employment  de- 
cisions. 

SEC.  5IJ1,  OTHER  DUTIES  WTTH  RESPECT  TO  PRI- 
VACY. 

(a)  Research  and  Technical  Support.— 
The  National  Health  Board  may  sponsor— 

(1)  research  relating  to  the  privacy  and  se- 
curity of  individually  Identifiable  health  in- 
formation: 

(2)  the  development  of  consent  forms  gov- 
erning disclosure  of  such  information:  and 

(3)  the  development  of  technology  to  im- 
plement standards  regarding  such  informa- 
tion. 

(c)  Education.— The  National  Health  Board 
shall  establish  education  and  awareness  pro- 
grams— 

(1)  to  foster  adequate  security  practices  by 
States,  regional  alliances,  corporate  alli- 
ances, health  plans,  and  health  care  provid- 
ers: 

(2)  to  train  personnel  of  public  and  private 
entities  who  have  access  to  Individually 
identifiable  health  information  respecting 
the  duties  of  such  personnel  with  respect  to 
such  information;  and 

(3)  to  inform  individuals  and  employers 
who  purchaise  health  care  respecting  their 
rights  with  respect  to  such  information. 

SEC.  5122.  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  INFORMA- 
TION PRIVACY  PROTECTION  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  3  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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the  National  Health  Board  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Cong^ress  a  detailed 
proposal  for  legislation  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  Federal  privacy  protec- 
tion for  individually  identifiable  health  in- 
formation. 

(b)  Code  of  Fair  Information  Practices.— 
The  proposal  shall  include  a  Code  of  Fair  In- 
formation Practices  to  be  used  to  advise  en- 
rollees  to  whom  individually  identifiable 
health  information  pertains  of  their  rights 
with  respect  to  such  information  in  an  easily 
understood  and  useful  form. 

(c)  Enforcement.— The  proposal  shall  in- 
clude provisions  to  enforce  effectively  the 
rights  and  duties  that  would  be  created  by 
the  legislation. 

SEC.  5123.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  part: 

(1)  Enrollee— The  term  "enrollee"  means 
an  individual  who  enrolls  or  has  enrolled 
under  a  health  plan.  The  term  includes  a  de- 
ceased individual  who  was  enrolled  under  a 
health  plan. 

(2)  Enrollee  representative.— The  term 
"enrollee  representative"  means  any  individ- 
ual legally  empowered  to  make  decisions 
concerning  the  provision  of  health  care  to  an 
enrollee  or  the  administrator  or  executor  of 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  enrollee. 

(3)  Individually  identifiable  health  in- 
formation.—The  term  "individually  identifi- 
able health  information"  means  any  infor- 
mation, whether  oral  or  recorded  in  any 
form  or  medium,  that — 

(A)  identifies  or  can  readily  be  associated 
with  the  identity  of  an  enrollee;  and 

(B)  relates  to — 

(i)  the  past,  present,  or  future  physical  or 
mental  health  of  the  enrollee; 

(11)  the  provision  of  health  care  to  the  en- 
rollee; or 

(ill)  payment  for  the  provision  of  health 
care  to  the  enrollee. 

PART  %- INTERIM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
vnMIMSTKATIVK  SIMPUFICATION 
SEC.  5130.  STANDARD  BENEFIT  FORMS. 

(a)  Development.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  National  Health  Board  shall  develop, 
promulgate,  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister the  following  standard  health  care  ben- 
efit forms: 

(1)  An  enrollment  and  disenrollment  form 
to  be  used  to  record  enrollment  and 
disenrollment  in  a  health  benefit  plan. 

(2)  A  clinical  encounter  record  to  be  used 
by  health  benefit  plans  and  health  service 
providers. 

(3)  A  claim  form  to  be  used  in  the  submis- 
sion of  claims  for  benefits  or  payment  under 
a  health  benefit  plan. 

(b)  Instructions,  Definitions,  and 
Codes.— Each  standard  form  developed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  instructions  for 
completing  the  form  that— 

(1)  specifically  define,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  data  elements  contained  in  the 
form:  and 

(2)  standardize  any  codes  or  data  sets  to  be 
used  in  completing  the  form. 

(c)  Requirements  for  Adoption  of 
Forms  — 

(I)  Health  Service  Providers— On  or 
after  the  date  that  is  270  days  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  standard  forms  developed  under 
subsection  (a),  a  health  service  provider  that 
furnishes  items  or  services  in  the  United 
States  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  a  health  benefit  plan  may  not^- 

(A)  maintain  records  of  clinical  encounters 
involving  such  items  or  services  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  by  the  National 
Health  Board  in  a  paper  form  that  is  not  the 
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clinical  encounter  record  promulgated  by 
the  Board;  or 

(B)  submit  any  claim  for  benefits  or  pay- 
ment for  such  services  to  such  plan  in  a 
paper  form  that  is  not  the  claim  form  pro- 
mulgated by  the  National  Health  Board. 

(2)  Health  Benefit  Plans.— On  or  after 
the  date  that  is  270  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  standard  forms  developed  under 
subsection  (a),  a  health  benefit  plan  may 
not^- 

(A)  record  enrollment  and  disenrollment  in 
a  paper  form  that  is  not  the  enrollment  and 
disenrollment  form  promulgated  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board; 

(B)  maintain  records  of  clinical  encounters 
that  are  required  to  be  maintained  by  the 
National  Health  Board  in  a  paper  form  that 
is  not  the  clinical  encounter  record  promul- 
gated by  the  Board;  or 

(C)  reject  a  claim  for  benefits  or  payment 
under  the  plan  on  the  basis  of  the  form  or 
manner  in  which  the  claim  is  submitted  if— 

(i)  the  claim  is  submitted  on  the  claim 
form  promulgated  by  the  National  Health 
Board;  and 

(ii)  the  plan  accepts  claims  submitted  in 
paper  form. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title: 

(1)  Health  Benefit  Plan.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  term  "health  benefit 
plan"  means,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  through  (D),  any  public  or  private 
entity  or  program  that  provides  for  pay- 
ments for  health  care  services,  including— 

(i)  a  group  health  plan  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 5000(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986);  and 

(ii)  any  other  health  insurance  arrange- 
ment, including  any  arrangement  consisting 
of  a  hospital  or  medical  expense  incurred 
policy  or  certificate,  hospital  or  medical 
service  plan  contract,  or  health  maintenance 
organization  subscriber  contract. 

(B)  Plans  excluded —Such  term  does  not 
include — 

(i)  accident-only,  credit,  or  disability  In- 
come insurance; 

(ii)  coverage  issued  as  a  supplement  to  li- 
ability insurance; 

(ill)  an  individual  making  payment  on  the 
individual's  own  behalf  (or  on  behalf  of  a  rel- 
ative or  other  individual)  for  deductibles,  co- 
insurance, or  services  not  covered  under  a 
health  benefit  plan;  and 

(iv)  such  other  plans  as  the  National 
Health  Board  may  determine,  because  of  the 
limitation  of  benefits  to  a  single  type  or 
kind  of  health  care,  such  as  dental  services 
or  hospital  indemnity  plans,  or  other  reasons 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

(C)  Plans  included.— Such  term  includes— 
(i)  workers  compensation  or  similar  insur- 
ance insofar  as  it  relates  to  workers  com- 
pensation medical  benefits  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 10000(3))  provided  by  or  through  health 
plans;  and 

(ii)  automobile  medical  insurance  insofar 
as  it  relates  to  automobile  insurance  medi- 
cal benefits  (as  defined  in  section  10100(2)) 
provided  by  or  through  health  plans. 

(D)  Treatment  of  direct  provision  of 
services. — Such  term  does  not  include  a 
Federal  or  State  program  that  provides  di- 
rectly for  the  provision  of  health  services  to 
beneficiaries. 

(2)  Health  service  provider.— The  term 
"health  service  provider"  includes  a  provider 
of  services  (as  defined  in  section  1861(u)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act),  physician,  supplier, 
and  other  person  furnishing  health  care  serv- 
ices. Such  term  includes  a  Federal  or  State 
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program  that  provides  directly  for  the  provi- 
sion of  health  services  to  beneficiaries. 

(e)  Interim  Nature  of  Requirements,— 
The  National  Health  Board  may  modify,  up- 
date, or  supercede  any  standard  form  or  re- 
quirement developed,  promulgated,  or  im- 
posed under  this  section  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  standard  under  section  5101. 

PART  4— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.    6140.    NATIONAL    PRIVACY    AND    HEALTH 
DATA  ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
an  advisory  council  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Privacy  and  Health  Data  Advisory 
Council. 

(b)  Duties.— The  Council  shall  advise  the 
National  Health  Board  with  respect  its  du- 
ties under  this  subtitle. 

(c)  Number  and  appointment.— TTie  Coun- 
cil shall  be  composed  of  15  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Health  Board.  The 
members  of  the  Council  shall  include — 

(1)  individuals  representing  the  interests  of 
consumers,  employers,  and  other  purchasers 
of  health  care; 

(2)  individuals  representing  the  interests  of 
health  plans,  health  care  providers,  cor- 
porate alliances,  regional  alliances,  public 
health  agencies,  and  participating  States: 
and 

(3)  individuals  distinguished  in  the  fields  of 
data  collection,  data  protection  and  privacy, 
law,  ethics,  medical  and  health  services  re- 
search, public  health,  and  civil  liberties  and 
patient  advocacy. 

(d)  Terms.— 

(1)  In  general —Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

(2)  Staggered  rotation.— Of  the  members 
first  appointed  to  the  Council  under  sub- 
section (c),  the  National  Health  Board  shall 
appoint  5  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  3 
years,  5  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  2 
years,  and  5  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
1  year. 

(3)  Service  beyond  term.— A  member  of 
the  Council  may  continue  to  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  member  until  a 
successor  is  appointed. 

(e)  Vacancies.— If  a  member  of  the  Council 
does  not  serve  the  full  term  applicable  under 
subsection  (d),  the  individual  appointed  to 
fill  the  resulting  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  individual. 

(0  Chair— The  National  Health  Board 
shall  designate  an  individual  to  serve  as  the 
chair  of  the  Council. 

(g)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  not 
less  than  once  during  each  discrete  4-month 
period  and  shall  otherwise  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  National  Health  Board  or  the  chair. 

(h)  Compensation  and  Reimbursement  of 
Expenses.— Members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  for  each  day  (including 
travel  time)  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  du- 
ties of  the  Council.  Such  compensation  may 
not  be  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(i)  Staff.— The  National  Health  Board 
shall  provide  to  the  Council  such  staff,  infor- 
mation, and  other  assistance  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council. 

(j)  Duration.— Notwithstanding  section 
14(a)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act, 
the  Council  shall  continue  in  existence  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

SEC.  6141.  CIVIL  MONEY  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Violation  of  Health  Information  Sys- 
tem Standards.— Any  person  who  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  deter- 
mines— 
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(1)  is  required,  but  has  substantially  failed, 
to  comply  with  a  standard  established  by  the 
National  Health  Board  under  section  5101  or 
5120: 

(2)  has  required  the  display  of.  has  required 
the  use  of.  or  has  used  a  health  security  card 
for  any  purpose  other  than  a  purpose  de- 
scribed in  section  5105(a);  or 

(3)  has  required  the  disclosure  of.  has  re- 
quired the  use  of.  or  has  used  a  unique  iden- 
tifier number  provided  pursuant  to  section 
5104  for  any  purpose  that  is  not  authorized 
by  the  National  Health  Board  pursuant  to 
such  section 

shall  be  subject,  in  addition  to  any  other 
penalties  that  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  to 
a  civil  money  penalty  of  not  more  than 
SIO.OOO  for  each  such  violation. 

(b)  Standard  Be-vefit  Forms.— Any  health 
service  provider  or  health  benefit  plan  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
determines  is  required,  but  has  substantially 
failed,  to  comply  with  section  5130<c)  shall  be 
subject,  in  addition  to  any  other  penalties 
that  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  to  a  civil 
money  penalty  of  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  for 
each  such  violation. 

(c)  PROCESS.— The  process  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  civil  money  penalty  under  the  All- 
Payer  Health  Care  Fraud  and  Abuse  Control 
Program  under  part  1  of  subtitle  E  of  this 
title  shall  apply  to  a  civil  money  penalty 
under  this  section  In  the  same  manner  as 
such  process  applies  to  a  penalty  or  proceed- 
ing under  such  program. 

SEC.  SI43.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  Court  Orders— Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  invalidate  or  limit  the 
power  or  authority  of  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  with  respect  to  health 
care  information, 

(b)  Plblic  Health  Reporting —Nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  construed  to  invalidate  or 
limit  the  authorities,  powers,  or  procedures 
established  under  any  law  that  provides  for 
the  reporting  of  disease,  child  abuse,  birth, 
or  death. 

Subtitle  C — Remedies  and  Enforcement 
PART     1— REVIEW    OF    BENEFIT    DETER- 
MINATIONS   FOR    ENROLLED    INDIVID- 
UALS 

Subpart  A — General  Rules 
SEC.  5201.  HEALTH  PLAN  CLAIMS  PROCEDURE. 

(a)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  Claim.— The  term  "claim"  means  a 
claim  for  payment  or  provision  of  benefits 
under  a  health  plan  or  a  request  for 
preauthorization  of  items  or  services  which 
is  submitted  to  a  health  plan  prior  to  receipt 
of  the  items  or  services. 

(2)  LvDiviDUAL  CLAIMA.NT— The  term  "indi- 
vidual claimant"  with  respect  to  a  claim 
means  any  individual  who  submits  the  claim 
to  a  health  plan  in  connection  with  the  indi- 
vidual's enrollment  under  the  plan,  or  on 
whose  behalf  the  claim  Is  submitted  to  the 
plan  by  a  provider. 

(3)  Provider  claimant— The  term  "pro- 
vider claimant"  with  respect  to  a  claim 
means  any  provider  who  submits  the  claim 
to  a  health  plan  with  respect  to  items  or 
services  provided  to  an  individual  enrolled 
under  the  plan. 

(b)  General  Rules  Governing  Treatment 
OF  Claims — 

(1)  Adequate  notice  of  disposition  of 
CLAIM.— In  any  case  in  which  a  claim  is  sub- 
mitted in  complete  form  to  a  health  plan, 
the  plan  shall  provide  to  the  individual 
claimant  and  any  provider  claimant  with  re- 
spect to  the  claim  a  written  notice  of  the 
plan's  approval  or  denial  of  the  claim  within 
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30  days  after  the  date  of  the  submission  of 
the  claim.  The  notice  to  the  Individual 
claimant  shall  be  written  in  language  cal- 
culated to  be  understood  by  the  typical  indi- 
vidual enrolled  under  the  plan  and  in  a  form 
which  takes  into  account  accessibility  to  the 
information  by  individuals  whose  primary 
language  is  not  English.  In  the  case  of  a  de- 
nial of  the  claim,  the  notice  shall  be  pro- 
vided within  5  days  after  the  date  of  the  de- 
termination to  deny  the  claim,  and  shall  set 
forth  the  specific  reasons  for  the  denial.  The 
notice  of  a  denial  shall  include  notice  of  the 
right  to  appeal  the  denial  under  paragraph 
(2).  Failure  by  any  plan  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  paragrraph  with  respect 
to  any  claim  submitted  to  the  plan  shall  be 
treated  as  approval  by  the  plan  of  the  claim. 

(2)  Plan's  duty  to  review  denials  upon 
timely  request —The  plan  shall  review  its 
denial  of  the  claim  if  an  individual  claimant 
or  provider  claimant  with  respect  to  the 
claim  submits  to  the  plan  a  written  request 
for  reconsideration  of  the  claim  after  receipt 
of  written  notice  from  the  plan  of  the  denial. 
The  plan  shall  allow  any  such  clainlant  not 
less  than  60  days,  after  receipt  of  written  no- 
tice from  the  plan  of  the  denial,  to  submit 
the  claimant's  request  for  reconsideration  of 
the  claim. 

(3)  Time  limit  for  review— The  plan  shall 
complete  any  review  required  under  para- 
graph (2).  and  shall  provide  the  individual 
claimant  and  any  provider  claimant  with  re- 
spect to  the  claim  written  notice  of  the 
plan's  decision  on  the  claim  after  reconsider- 
ation pursuant  to  the  review,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  request 
for  reconsideration. 

(4)  De  novo  reviews.— Any  review  required 
under  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  shall  be  de  novo. 

(B)  shall  be  conducted  by  an  individual 
who  did  not  make  the  initial  decision  deny- 
ing the  claim  and  who  is  authorized  to  ap- 
prove the  claim,  and 

(C)  shall  include  review  by  a  qualified  phy- 
sician if  the  resolution  of  any  issues  involved 
requires  medical  expertise. 

(c)  Treatment  of  Urgent  Requests  to 
Plans  for  Preauthorization — 

(1)  In  general— This  subsection  applies  in 
the  case  of  any  claim  submitted  by  an  indi- 
vidual claimant  or  a  provider  claimant  con- 
sisting of  a  request  for  preauthorization  of 
items  or  services  which  is  accompanied  by  an 
attestation  that^ 

(A)  failure  to  immediately  provide  the 
items  or  services  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in— 

(1)  placing  the  health  of  the  individual 
claimant  (or.  with  respect  to  an  individual 
claimant  who  is  a  pregnant  woman,  the 
health  of  the  woman  or  her  unborn  child)  in 
serious  jeopardy. 

(11)  serious  impairment  to  bodily  functions, 
or 

(iii)  serious  dysfunction  of  any  bodily 
organ  or  part. 

or 

(B)  immediate  provision  of  the  items  or 
services  is  necessary  because  the  individual 
claimant  has  made  or  is  at  serious  risk  of 
making  an  attempt  to  harm  such  individual 
claimant  or  another  Individual. 

(2)  Shortened  time  limit  for  consider- 
ation OF  requests  for  preauthorization.— 
Notwithstanding  subsection  (bMl).  a  health 
plan  shall  approve  or  deny  any  claim  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (I)  within  24  hours  after 
submission  of  the  claim  to  the  plan.  Failure 
by  the  plan  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  the  claim 
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shall  be  treated  as  approval  by  the  plan  of 
the  claim. 

(3)  Expedited  exhaustion  of  plan  rem- 
edies—Any  claim  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
which  is  denied  by  the  plan  shall  be  treated 
as  a  claim  with  respect  to  which  all  remedies 
under  the  plan  provided  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion are  exhausted,  irrespective  of  any  re- 
view provided  under  subsection  (b)(2). 

(4)  Denial  of  previously  authorized 
claims  not  permitted —In  any  case  in  which 
a  health  plan  approves  a  claim  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 » — 

(A)  the  plan  may  not  subsequently  deny 
payment  or  provision  of  benefits  pursuant  to 
the  claim,  unless  the  plan  makes  a  showing 
of  an  intentional  misrepresentation  of  a  ma- 
terial fact  by  the  individual  claimant,  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  in  connection  with  the  claim,  all 
remedies  under  the  plan  provided  pursuant 
to  this  section  with  respect  to  the  claim 
shall  be  treated  as  exhausted. 

(d)  Time  Limit  for  determination  of  In- 
completeness of  Claim.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

(1)  any  claim  submitted  by  an  individual 
claimant  and  accepted  by  a  provider  serving 
under  contract  with  a  health  plan  and  any 
claim  described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be 
treated  with  respect  to  the  individual  claim- 
ant as  submitted  in  complete  form,  and 

(2)  any  other  claim  for  benefits  under  the 
plan  shall  be  treated  as  filed  in  complete 
form  as  of  10  days  after  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  claim,  unless  the  plan  pro- 
vides to  the  individual  claimant  and  any  pro- 
vider claimant,  within  such  period,  a  written 
notice  of  any  required  matter  remaining  to 
be  filed  in  order  to  complete  the  claim. 

Any  filing  by  the  individual  claimant  or  the 
provider  claimant  of  additional  matter  re- 
quested by  the  plan  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion as  an  initial  filing  of  the  claim. 

(e)  Additional  Notice  and  disclosujie  Re- 
quirements FOR  Health  Plans —In  the  case 
of  a  denial  of  a  claim  for  benefits  under  a 
health  plan,  the  plan  shall  include,  together 
with  the  specific  reasons  provided  to  the  in- 
dividual claimant  and  any  provider  claimant 
under  subsection  (b)(1) — 

(1)  if  the  denial  is  based  in  whole  or  in  part 
on  a  determination  that  the  claim  is  for  an 
item  or  service  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package  or  exceeds 
payment  rates  under  the  applicable  alliance 
or  State  fee  schedule,  the  factual  basis  for 
the  determination. 

(2)  if  the  denial  is  based  in  whole  or  In  part 
on  exclusion  of  coverage  with  respect  to 
services  because  the  services  are  determined 
to  comprise  an  experimental  treatment  or 
Investigatory  procedure,  the  medical  basis 
for  the  determination  and  a  description  of 
the  process  used  in  making  the  determina- 
tion, and 

(3)  if  the  denial  is  based  in  whole  or  in  part 
on  a  determination  that  the  treatment  is  not 
medically  necessary  or  appropriate  or  is  in- 
consistent with  the  plan's  practice  guide- 
lines, the  medical  basis  for  the  determina- 
tion, the  guidelines  used  in  making  the  de- 
termination, and  a  description  of  the  process 
used  in  making  the  determination. 

(f)  Waiver  of  Rights  prohibited— A 
health  plan  may  not  require  any  ptfirty  to 
waive  any  right  under  the  plan  or  this  Act  as 
a  condition  for  approval  of  any  claim  under 
the  plan,  except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
specified  in  a  formal  settlement  agreement. 
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SEC.  5202.  REVIEW  IN  REGIONAI.  A1.1.IA.N(E  COM- 
PLAINT REVIEW  OFIK  KS  OK  fiRlEV- 

ances  based  on  acts  ok  prac- 
tices BY  HEALTH  PLAiNS. 

(a)  Complaint  Rf.view  Offick.s.— 

(1)  In  ge.neral.— In  accordance  with  rules 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  each  State  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain a  complaint  review  office  for  each  re- 
gional alliance  established  by  such  State. 
According  to  designations  which  shall  be 
made  by  each  State  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  complaint  review  of- 
fice for  a  regional  alliance  established  by 
such  State  shall  also  serve  as  the  complaint 
review  office  for  corporate  alliances  operat- 
ing In  the  State  with  respect  to  individuals 
who  are  enrolled  under  corporate  alliance 
health  plans  maintained  by  such  corporate 
alliances  and  who  reside  within  the  area  of 
the  regional  alliance. 

(2)  Regional  alliances  not  established 
BY  States.— In  the  case  of  any  regional  alli- 
ance established  in  any  State  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  assume  all  duties  and  obligations  of 
such  State  under  this  part  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  under  this  part. 

(b)  Filings  of  Complaints  by  aggrieved 
Persons.— In  the  case  of  any  person  who  is 
aggrieved  by— 

(1)  any  act  or  practice  engaged  in  by  any 
health  plan  which  consists  of  or  results  in 
denial  of  payment  or  provision  of  benefits 
under  the  plan  or  delay  in  the  payment  or 
provision  of  benefits,  or 

(2)  any  act  or  practice  engaged  in  by  any 
other  plan  maintained  by  a  regional  alliance 
or  a  corporate  alliance  which  consists  of  or 
results  in  denial  of  payment  or  provision  of 
benefits  under  a  cost  sharing  policy  de- 
scribed in  section  1421(b)(2)  or  delay  in  the 
payment  or  provision  of  the  benefits. 

If  the  denial  or  delay  consists  of  a  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  plan  (Including 
the  provision  of  benefits  in  full  when  due  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  plan),  or 
with  the  applicable  requirements  of  this  Act. 
such  person  may  file  a  complaint  with  the 
appropriate  complaint  review  office. 

(c)  Exhaustion  of  Plan  Remedies.— Any 
complaint  including  a  claim  to  which  section 
5201  applies  may  not  be  filed  until  the  com- 
plainant has  exhausted  all  remedies  provided 
under  the  plan  with  respect  to  the  claim  in 
accordance  with  such  section. 

(d)  Exclusive  Means  of  Review  for  Plans 
Maintained  by  Corporate  alliances.— Pro- 
ceedings under  sections  5203  and  5204  pursu- 
ant to  complaints  filed  under  subsection  (b). 
and  review  under  section  5205  of  determina- 
tions made  under  section  5204.  shall  be  the 
exclusive  means  of  review  of  acts  or  prac- 
tices described  in  subsection  (b)  which  are 
engaged  in  by  a  corporate  alliance  health 
plan  or  by  any  plan  maintained  by  a  cor- 
porate alliance  with  respect  to  benefits 
under  a  cost  sharing  policy  described  in  sec- 
tion 1421(b)(2). 

(e)  Form  of  Complaint.— The  complaint 
shall  be  in  writing  under  oath  or  affirmation, 
shall  set  forth  the  complaint  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  give  notice  of  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  and  shall  contain  such  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  prescribed  in  regrulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(f)  Notice  of  Filing.— The  complaint  re- 
view office  shall  serve  by  certified  mail  a  no- 
tice of  the  complaint  (including  the  date, 
place,  and  circumstances  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation) on  the  person  or  persons  alleged  in 
the  complaint  to  have  committed  the  viola- 
tion within  10  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
complaint. 
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(K)  Time  Li.mitation— Complaints  may  not 
be  brought  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  violation  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  violation  occurs.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  prevent  the  subsequent 
amending  of  a  complaint. 

SEC.  5203.  INITIAL  PROCEEDINGS  IN  COMPLAINT 
REVIEW  OFFICES. 

(a)  Elections.— Wlienever  a  complaint  is 
brought  to  the  complaint  review  office  under 
section  5202(b),  the  complaint  review  office 
shall  provide  the  complainant  with  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  such  form  and  manner  as  shall  be 
prescribed  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  elect  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  to  forego  further  proceedings  in  the 
complaint  review  office  and  rely  on  remedies 
available  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, except  with  respect  to  any  matter  in 
the  complaint  with  respect  to  which  proceed- 
ings under  this  section  and  section  5204.  and 
review  under  section  5205.  are  not  under  sec- 
tion 5202(d)  the  exclusive  means  of  review. 

(2)  to  submit  the  complaint  as  a  dispute 
under  the  Early  Resolution  Program  estab- 
lished under  subpart  B  and  thereby  suspend 
further  review  proceedings  under  this  section 
pending  termination  of  proceedings  under 
the  Program,  or 

(3)  in  any  case  in  which  an  election  under 
paragraph  (2)  is  not  made,  or  such  an  elec- 
tion was  made  but  resolution  of  all  matters 
in  the  complaint  was  not  obtained  upon  ter- 
mination of  proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
election  by  settlement  agreement  or  other- 
wise, to  proceed  with  the  complaint  to  a 
hearing  in  the  complaint  review  office  under 
section  5204  regarding  the  unresolved  mat- 
ters. 

(b)  Effect  of  Participation  in  Early  Res- 
olution Progra.M-— Any  matter  in  a  com- 
plaint brought  to  the  complaint  review  office 
which  is  included  in  a  dispute  which  is  time- 
ly submitted  to  the  Early  Resolution  Pro- 
gram established  under  subpart  B  shall  not 
be  assigned  to  a  hearing  under  this  section 
unless  the  proceedings  under  the  Program 
with  respect  to  the  dispute  are  terminated 
without  settlement  or  resolution  of  the  dis- 
pute with  respect  to  such  matter.  Upon  ter- 
mination of  any  proceedings  regarding  a  dis- 
pute submitted  to  the  Program,  the  applica- 
bility of  this  section  to  any  matter  in  a  com- 
plaint which  was  included  in  the  dispute 
shall  not  be  affected  by  participation  in  the 
proceedings,  except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
required  under  the  terms  of  any  settlement 
agreement  or  other  formal  resolution  ob- 
tained in  the  proceedings. 

SEC.  5204.  HEARINGS  BEFORE  HEARING  OFH- 
CERS  IN  COMPLAINT  REVIEW  OF- 
FICES. 

(a)  Hearing  Process.— 
(1)  Assignme.nt  of  complaints  to  hearing 
officers  and  notice  to  parties.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  election 
under  section  5203(a)(3>— 

(i)  the  complaint  review  office  shall  assign 
the  complaint,  and  each  motion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  complaint,  to  a  hearing  officer 
employed  by  the  State  in  the  office:  and 

(ii)  the  hearing  officer  shall  have  the  power 
to  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  plan 
named  in  the  complaint  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint and  a  notice  of  hearing  before  the 
hearing  officer  at  a  place  fixed  in  the  notice, 
not  less  than  5  days  after  the  serving  of  the 
complaint. 

(B)  Qualifications  for  hearing  offi- 
cers.—No  individual  may  serve  in  a  com- 
plaint review  office  as  a  hearing  officer  un- 
less the  individual  meets  standards  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Such  standards  shall  Include  expert- 
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ence.  training,  affiliations,  diligence,  actual 
or  potential  conOicts  of  interest,  and  other 
qualifications  deemed  relevant  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  At  no  time  shall  a  hearing 
officer  have  any  official,  financial,  or  per- 
sonal confiict  of  Interest  with  respect  to  is- 
sues in  controversy  before  the  hearing  offi- 
cer. 

(2)  Amendment  of  complaints— Any  such 
complaint  may  be  amended  by  the  hearing 
officer  conducting  the  hearing,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  complainant,  in  the  hearing  offi- 
cer's discretion  at  any  time  prior  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  an  order  based  thereon. 

(3)  Answers —The  party  against  whom  the 
complaint  is  filed  shall  have  the  right  to  file 
an  answer  to  the  original  or  amended  com- 
plaint and  to  appear  in  person  or  otherwise 
and  give  testimony  at  the  place  and  time 
fixed  in  the  complaint. 

(b)  Additional  Parties.— In  the  discretion 
of  the  hearing  officer  conducting  the  hear- 
ing, any  other  person  may  be  allowed  to  in- 
tervene in  the  proceeding  and  to  present  tfia- 
timony. 

(c)  Hearings.— 

(1)  De  novo  hearing —Each  hearing  officer 
shall  hear  complaints  and  motions  de  novo. 

(2)  Testimony —The  testimony  taken  by 
the  hearing  officer  shall  be  reduced  to  writ- 
ing. Thereafter,  the  hearing  officer,  in  his  or 
her  discretion,  upon  notice  may  provide  for 
the  taking  of  further  testimony  or  hear  ar- 
gument. 

(3)  Authority  of  hearing  officers.— The 
hearing  officer  may  compel  by  subpoena  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  evidence  at  any  designated  place  or  hear- 
ing. In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpoena  lawfully  issued  under  this  para- 
graph and  upon  application  of  the  hearing  of- 
ficer, an  appropriate  district  court  may  issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  with  the  sub- 
poena and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  may 
be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof-  The  hearing  officer  may  also  seek 
enforcement  of  the  subpoena  in  a  State  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction. 

(4)  Expedited  hearings.— Notwithstanding 
section  5203  and  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section,  upon  receipt  of  a  complaint  con- 
taining a  claim  described  In  section 
5201(C)(1).  the  complaint  review  office  shall 
promptly  provide  the  complainant  with  the 
opportunity  to  make  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 5203(a)(3)  and  assignment  to  a  hearing 
on  the  complaint  before  a  hearing  officer. 
The  complaint  review  office  shall  ensure 
that  such  a  hearing  commences  not  later 
than  24  hours  after  receipt  of  the  complaint 
by  the  complaint  hearing  office. 

(d)  Decision  of  Hearing  Officer.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  hearing  officer  shall 
decide  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence whether  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plainant with  respect  to  each  alleged  act  or 
practice.  Each  such  decision— 

(A)  shall  include  the  hearing  officer's  find- 
ings of  fact,  and 

(B)  shall  constitute  the  hearing  officer's 
final  disposition  of  the  proceedings. 

(2)  Decisions  finding  in  favor  of  com- 
plainant.— 

(A)  In  general.— If  the  hearing  officer's 
decision  includes  a  determination  that  any 
party  named  in  the  complaint  has  engaged  in 
or  is  engaged  in  an  act  or  practice  described 
in  section  5202(b),  the  hearing  officer  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  party  an 
order  which  requires  such  party— 

(I)  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  act  or 
practice. 

(ii)  to  provide  the  benefits  due  under  the 
terms  of  the  plan  and  to  otherwise  comply 
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with  the  terms  of  the  plan  and  the  applicable 
re<]ulrements  of  this  Act. 

(Hi)  to  pay  to  the  complainant  prejudg- 
ment interest  on  the  actual  costs  incurred  in 
obtaining  the  items  and  services  at  issue  in 
the  complaint,  and 

(iv)  to  pay  to  the  prevailing  complainant  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee.  reasonable  expert 
witness  fees,  and  other  reasonable  costs  re- 
lating to  the  hearing  on  the  charges  on 
which  the  complainant  prevails. 

(3)  DECISIONS  NOT  IN  FAVOR  OF  COMPLAIN- 
ANT.—If  the  hearing  officer's  decision  in- 
cludes a  determination  that  the  party  named 
in  the  complaint  has  not  engaged  in  or  is  not 
engaged  in  an  act  or  practice  referred  to  in 
section  5202(b),  the  hearing  officer— 

(A)  shall  include  in  the  decision  a  dismis- 
sal of  the  charge  in  the  complaint  relating  to 
the  act  or  practice,  and 

(B)  upon  a  finding  that  such  charge  is  Mv- 
olous.  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on 
the  complainant  an  order  which  requires  the 
complainant  to  pay  to  such  party  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee.  reasonable  expert  wit- 
ness fees,  and  other  reasonable  costs  relating 
to  the  proceedings  on  such  charge. 

(4)  SUBMISSION  AND  SERVICE  OF  DECISIONS — 

The  hearing  officer  shall  submit  each  deci- 
sion to  the  complaint  review  office  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings  and  the  office 
shall  cause  a  copy  of  the  decision  to  be 
served  on  the  parties  to  the  proceedings. 

(e)  Review  — 

(1)  In  general.- The  decision  of  the  hear- 
ing officer  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all 
parties.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
any  party  to  the  complaint  may.  within  30 
days  after  service  of  the  decision  by  the  com- 
plaint review  office,  file  an  appeal  of  the  de- 
cision with  the  Federal  Health  Plan  Review 
Board  under  section  5206  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  Board. 

(2)  EXCEPTION —The  decision  in  the  case  of 
an  expedited  hearing  under  subsection  (c)(4) 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(f)  Odurt  Enforcement  of  Orders.  - 

(1)  In  general.- If  a  decision  of  the  hear- 
ing officer  In  favor  of  the  complainant  is  not 
appealed  under  section  5206,  the  complainant 
may  petition  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction for  enforcement  of  the  order.  In  any 
such  proceeding,  the  order  of  the  hearing  of- 
ficer shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(2)  Awarding  of  costs —In  any  action  for 
court  enforcement  under  this  subsection,  a 
prevailing  complainant  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee.  reasonable  expert 
witness  fees,  and  other  reasonable  costs  re- 
lating to  such  action. 

SBC.  SIM.  KEVIEW  BY  FEDERAL  HEALTH   PLAN 
BBVISWBOABD. 

(a)  E8TABU8HMENT  AND  MEMBERSHIP —The 

Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish  by  regula- 
tion a  Federal  Health  Plan  Review  Board 
(hereinafter  In  this  subtitle  referred  to  as 
the  "Review  Board").  The  Review  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  5  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  among  persons 
who  by  reason  of  training,  education,  or  ex- 
perience are  qualified  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Review  Board  under  this  sub- 
title. The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly 
transaction  of  proceedings  by  the  Review 
Boarxl.  Every  official  act  of  the  Review  Board 
shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  its  hearings 
and  records  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

(b)  Review  Process.— The  Review  Board 
shall  ensure.  In  accordance  with  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  rea- 
sonable notice  Is  provided  for  each  appeal  be- 
fore the  Review  Board  of  a  hearing  officer's 
decision  under  section  5304.  and  shall  provide 
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for  the  orderly  consideration  of  arguments 
by  any  party  to  the  hearing  upon  which  the 
hearing  officer's  decision  is  based.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Review  Board,  any  other  per- 
son may  be  allowed  to  intervene  in  the  pro- 
ceeding and  to  present  written  argument. 
The  National  Health  Board  may  Intervene  In 
the  proceeding  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(c)  SCOPE  OF  Review— The  Review  Board 
shall  review  the  decision  of  the  hearing  offi- 
cer from  which  the  appeal  is  made,  except 
that  the  review  shall  be  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining— 

(1)  whether  the  determination  Is  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  consid- 
ered as  a  whole. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  Interpretation  by  the 
hearing  officer  of  contractual  terms  (Irre- 
spective of  the  extent  to  which  extrinsic  evi- 
dence was  considered),  whether  the  deter- 
mination Is  supported  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence. 

(3)  whether  the  determination  is  In  excess 
of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  authority,  or  limi- 
tations, or  In  violation  of  a  statutory  right, 
or 

(4)  whether  the  determination  Is  without 
observance  of  procedure  required  by  law. 

(d)  Decision  of  Review  Board —The  deci- 
sion of  the  hearing  officer  as  affirmed  or 
modified  by  the  Review  Board  (or  any  rever- 
sal by  the  Review  Board  of  the  hearing  offi- 
cer's final  disposition  of  the  proceedings) 
shall  become  the  final  order  of  the  Review 
Board  and  binding  on  all  parties,  subject  to 
review  under  subsection  (e).  The  Review 
Board  shall  cause  a  copy  of  Its  decision  to  be 
served  on  the  parties  to  the  proceedings  not 
later  than  5  days  after  the  date  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

(e)  REVIEW  of  Final  Orders.— 

(1)  IN  OENKRAL— Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  entry  of  the  final  order,  any  person 
aggrieved  by  any  such  final  order  under 
which  the  amount  or  value  In  controversy 
exceeds  S10,000  may  seek  a  review  of  the 
order  In  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  the  violation  Is  al- 
leged to  have  occurred  or  In  which  the  com- 
plainant resides. 

(2)  FiniTHER  REVIEW.— Upon  the  filing  of 
the  record  with  the  court,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and  Its  Judgment 
shall  be  final,  except  that  the  Judgment  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Sutes  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(3)  Enforcement  decree  in  original  re- 
view.—If.  upon  appeal  of  an  order  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals does  not  reverse  the  order,  the  court 
shall  have  the  Jurisdiction  to  make  and  enter 
a  decree  enforcing  the  order  of  the  Review 

Board. 

(f)  Determina'HONS.— Determinations 

made  under  this  section  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package  as  provided 
by  this  Act,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
National  Health  Board  prescribed  under  this 
Act,  and  decisions  of  the  National  Health 
Board  published  under  this  Act. 

(g)  AWARDING    OF     ATTORNEYS'     FEES     AND 

OTHER  (X)8T8  AND  EXPENSES —In  any  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Review  Board  under  this 
section  or  any  Judicial  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (e).  the  Review  Board  or  the  court  (as 
the  case  may  be)  shall  award  to  a  prevailing 
complainant  reasonable  costs  and  expenses 
(Including  a  reaaonable  attorney's  fee)  on  the 
causes  on  which  the  complainant  prevails. 
SEC.  taea.  civn.  money  penalties. 

(a)  Denial  or  Delay  in  Payment  or  Provi- 
sion OF  BKNEFrre.— 
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(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  assess  a  civil  penalty  against  any 
health  plan,  or  against  any  other  plan  In 
connection  with  benefits  provided  there- 
under under  a  cost  sharing  policy  described 
In  section  1421(b)(2),  for  unreasonable  denial 
or  delay  In  the  payment  or  provision  of  bene- 
fits thereunder,   in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 

(A)  $25,000  per  violation,  or  $75,000  per  vio- 
lation in  the  case  of  a  finding  of  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  plan,  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  finding  of  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  such  violations  engaged  in  by  the 
plan,  $1,000,000  in  addition  to  the  total 
amount  of  penalties  assessed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  with  respect  to  such  violations. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  each  viola- 
tion with  respect  to  any  single  individual 
shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  violation. 

(2)  Civil  action  to  enforce  civil  pen- 
alty.—The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  In  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  to  enforce  a  civil  penalty 
assessed  under  subsection  (a). 

(b)  Civil  Penalties  for  Certain  other 
ACTIONS.- The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  as- 
sess a  civil  penalty  described  in  section 
5412(b)(1)  against  any  corporate  alliance 
health  plan,  or  against  any  other  plan  spon- 
sored by  a  corporate  alliance  In  connection 
with  benefits  provided  thereunder  under  a 
cost  sharing  policy  described  In  section 
1421(b)(2).  for  any  action  described  In  section 
5412(a).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  Initiate 
proceedings  to  impose  such  penalty  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  may  initiate  proceedings 
under  section  5412  with  respect  to  actions  de- 
scribed In  section  5412(a). 

Subpart  B — Early  Reaolution  Prosrama 
SEC.  SSU.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  EARLY  RESOLD- 
•nON  PROGRAMS  IN  COMPLAINT  RE- 
VIEW OFFICES. 

(a)  Estabushment  of  Programs —Each 
SUte  shall  establish  and  mainUIn  an  Early 
Resolution  Program  In  each  complaint  re- 
view office  In  such  State.  The  Program  shall 
Include — 

(1)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
forums  for  mediation  of  disputes  In  accord- 
ance with  this  subpart,  and 

(2)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  forums  for  other  forms  of  alternative 
dispute  resolution  (Including  binding  arbi- 
tration) as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Each  State  shall  ensure  that  the  sUndards 
applied  In  Early  Resolution  Programs  ad- 
ministered In  such  State  which  apply  to  any 
form  of  alternative  dispute  resolution  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2)  and  which  relate  to 
time  requirements,  qualifications  of 
facilitators,  arbitrators,  or  other  mediators, 
and  confidential  I  ty  are  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  standards  which  apply  to  mediation  pro- 
ceedings under  this  subpart. 

(b)  Duties  of  Complaint  Review  Of- 
fices.—Each  complaint  review  office  in  a 
SUte— 

(1)  shall  administer  its  Early  Resolution 
Program  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  shall,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(l>— 

(A)  recruit  and  train  Individuals  to  serve 
as  facilitators  for  mediation  proceedings 
under  the  Early  Resolution  Program  trom 
attomca  who  have  the  requisite  expertise 
for  such  service,  which  shall  be  specified  in 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 

(B)  provide  meeting  sites,  maintain 
records,  and  provide  facilitators  with  admin- 
istrative support  staff,  and 

(C)  establish  and  maintain  attorney  refer- 
ral panels. 
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(3)  shall  ensure  that,  upon  the  filing  of  a 
complaint  with  the  office,  the  complainant 
is  adequately  apprised  of  the  complainant's 
options  for  review  under  this  part,  and 

(4)  shall  monitor  and  evaluate  the  Program 
on  an  ongoing  basis. 

SEC.  5212.  INITIA'nON  OF  PARTICrPA'nON  IN  ME- 
DIA^nON  PROCEEDINGS. 

(a)  Eligibility  of  Cases  for  Submission 
to  Early  Resolution  Program.— A  dispute 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Early  Resolution 
Program  only  if  the  following  requirements 
are  met  with  respect  to  the  dispute: 

(1)  Nature  of  dispute.— The  dispute  con- 
sists of  an  assertion  by  an  individual  en- 
rolled under  a  health  plan  of  one  or  more 
claims  against  the  health  plan  for  payment 
or  provision  of  benefits,  or  against  any  other 
plan  maintained  by  the  regional  alliance  or 
corporate  alliance  sponsoring  the  health 
plan  with  respect  to  benefits  provided  under 
a  cost  sharing  policy  described  in  section 
1421(b)(2).  based  on  alleged  coverage  under 
the  plan,  and  a  denial  of  the  claims,  or  a  de- 
nial of  appropriate  reimbursement  based  on 
the  claims,  by  the  plan. 

(2)  Nature  of  disputed  claim.— Each 
claim  consists  of— 

(A)  a  claim  for  payment  or  provision  of 
benefits  under  the  plan;  or 

(B)  a  request  for  information  or  documents 
the  disclosure  of  which  is  required  under  this 
Act  (Including  claims  of  entitlement  to  dis- 
closure based  on  colorable  claims  to  rights 
to  benefits  under  the  plan). 

(b)  FiUNG  of  Election.— a  complainant 
with  a  dispute  which  is  eligible  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Early  Resolution  Program  may 
make  the  election  under  section  5203(a)(2)  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  mediation  proceedings 
under  the  Program  not  later  than  15  days 
after  the  date  the  complaint  is  filed  with  the 
complaint  review  office  under  subpart  A. 

(C)  AGREEMENT  TO  PARTICIPATE.— 

(1)  Election  by  clai.ma.nt.— A  complainant 
may  elect  participation  in  the  mediation 
proceedings  only  by  entering  into  a  written 
agreement  (including  an  agreement  to  com- 
ply with  the  rules  of  the  Program  and  con- 
sent for  the  complaint  review  office  to  con- 
tact the  health  plan  regarding  the  agree- 
ment), and  by  releasing  plan  records  to  the 
Program  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
facilitator  assigned  to  the  dispute. 

(2)  Participation  by  plans  or  health  ben- 
efits contractors. — Each  party  whose  par- 
ticipation in  the  mediation  proceedings  has 
been  elected  by  a  claimant  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  participate  in,  and  cooperate 
fully  with,  the  proceedings.  The  claims  re- 
view office  shall  provide  such  party  with  a 
copy  of  the  participation  agreement  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  together  with  a 
written  description  of  the  Program.  Such 
party  shall  submit  the  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment, together  with  its  authorized  signature 
signifying  receipt  of  notice  of  the  agreement, 
to  the  claims  review  office,  and  shall  include 
in  the  submission  to  the  claims  review  office 
a  copy  of  the  written  record  of  the  plan 
claims  procedure  completed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5201  with  respect  to  the  dispute  and  all 
relevant  plan  documents.  The  relevant  docu- 
ments shall  include  all  documents  under 
which  the  health  plan  is  or  was  administered 
or  operated,  including  copies  of  any  insur- 
ance contracts  under  which  benefits  are  or 
were  provided  and  any  fee  or  reimbursement 
schedules  for  health  care  providers. 

SEC.  S213.  MEDIA'nON  PROCEEDINGS. 

(a)  Role  of  Facilitator.— In  the  course  of 
mediation  proceedings  under  the  Early  Reso- 
lution Program,  the  facilitator  assigned  to 
the  dispute  shall  prepare  the  parties  for  a 


conference  regarding  the  dispute  and  serve 
as  a  neutral  mediator  at  such  conference, 
with  the  goal  of  achieving  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

(b)  Preparations  for  Conference.— In  ad- 
vance of  convening  the  conference,  after 
identifying  the  necessary  parties  and  con- 
firming that  the  case  is  eligible  for  the  Pro- 
gram, the  facilitator  shall  analyze  the  record 
of  the  claims  procedure  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  5201  and  any  position  papers  sub- 
mitted by  the  parties  to  determine  if  further 
case  development  is  needed  to  clarify  the 
legal  and  factual  issues  in  dispute,  and 
whether  there  is  any  need  for  additional  in- 
formation and  documents. 

(c)  Confeirence. — Upon  convening  the  con- 
ference, the  facilitator  shall  assist  the  par- 
ties in  identifying  undisputed  issues  and  ex- 
ploring settlement.  If  settlement  Is  reached, 
the  facilitator  shall  assist  In  the  preparation 
of  a  written  settlement  agreement.  If  no  set- 
tlement is  reached,  the  facilitator  shall 
present  the  facilitator's  evaluation,  includ- 
ing an  assessment  of  the  parties'  positions, 
the  likely  outcome  of  further  administrative 
action  or  litigation,  and  suggestions  for  nar- 
rowing the  issues  in  dispute. 

(d)  Time  Limit.— The  facilitator  shall  en- 
sure that  mediation  proceedings  with  respect 
to  any  dispute  under  the  E^rly  Resolution 
Program  shall  be  completed  within  120  days 
after  the  election  to  participate.  The  parties 
may  agree  to  one  extension  of  the  proceed- 
ings by  not  more  than  30  days  if  the  proceed- 
ings are  suspended  to  obtain  an  agency  rul- 
ing or  to  reconvene  the  conference  in  a  sub- 
sequent session. 

(e)  Inapplicability  of  Formal  Rules.— 
Formal  rules  of  evidence  shall  not  apply  to 
mediation  proceedings  under  the  Early  Reso- 
lution Program.  All  statements  made  and 
evidence  presented  in  the  proceedings  shall 
be  admissible  in  the  proceedings.  The 
facilitator  shall  be  the  sole  Judge  of  the  prop- 
er weight  to  be  afforded  to  each  submission. 
The  parties  to  mediation  proceedings  under 
the  Program  shall  not  be  required  to  make 
statements  or  present  evidence  under  oath. 

(0  REPRESENTA'noN.— Parties  may  partici- 
pate pro  se  or  be  represented  by  attorneys 
throughout  the  proceedings  of  the  Early  Res- 
olution Program. 

(g)  Confidentiality.— 

(1)  In  general.— Under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
under  section  574  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  confidentiality  in  dispute 
resolution  proceedings)  shall  apply  to  the 
mediation  proceedings  under  the  Elarly  Reso- 
lution Program. 

(2)  Civil  remedies.— The  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  assess  a  civil  penalty  against  any 
person  who  discloses  information  in  viola- 
tion of  the  regulations  prescribed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  In  the  amount  of  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  claim  involved.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  bring  a  civil  action 
to  enforce  such  civil  penalty  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

SEC.  5214.  LEGAL  EFFECT  OF  PAR'HCIPA'nON  IN 
MEDIATION  PROCEEDINGS. 

(a)  Process  Nonbinding.— Findings  and 
conclusions  made  in  the  mediation  proceed- 
ings of  the  Early  Resolution  Program  shall 
be  treated  as  advisory  in  nature  and  non- 
binding.  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
the  rights  of  the  parties  under  subpart  A 
shall  not  be  affected  by  participation  In  the 
Program. 

(b)  Resolution  Through  Settleme.nt 
Agreement. — If  a  caise  is  settled  through 
participation  In  mediation  proceedings  under 
the  Program,  the  facilitator  shall  assist  the 


parties  in  drawing  up  an  agreement  which 
shall  constitute,  upon  signature  of  the  par- 
ties, a  binding  contract  between  the  parties, 
which  shall  be  enforceable  under  section 
5215. 

(c)  Preservation  of  Rights  of  Non-Par- 
■hes.- The  settlement  agreement  shall  not 
have  the  effect  of  waiving  or  otherwise  af- 
fecting any  rights  to  review  under  subpart  A. 
or  any  other  right  under  this  Act  or  the  plan, 
with  respect  to  any  person  who  Is  not  a  party 
to  the  settlement  agreement. 

SEC.     5215.     ENFORCEMENT     OF     SETTLEMENT 
AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Enforceme-NT— Any  party  to  a  settle- 
ment agreement  entered  pursuant  to  medi- 
ation proceedings  under  this  subpart  may  pe- 
tition any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  agreement,  by  fil- 
ing in  the  court  a  written  petition  pra.vlng 
that  the  agreement  be  enforced.  In  such  a 
proceeding,  the  order  of  the  hearing  officer 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(b)  CoimT  Review.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  court  to  advance  on  the  docket  and  to 
expedite  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the 
disposition  of  any  petition  filed  under  this 
section,  with  due  deference  to  the  role  of  set- 
tlement agreements  under  this  part  in 
achieving  prompt  resolution  of  disputes  In- 
volving health  plans. 

(d)  Awarding  of  Attorney's  Fees  and 
Other  Costs  and  Expenses— In  any  action 
by  an  individual  enrolled  under  a  health  plan 
for  court  enforcement  under  this  section,  a 
prevailing  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  rea- 
sonable costs  and  expenses  (including  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  and  reasonable  expert 
witness  fees)  on  the  charges  on  which  the 
plaintiff  prevails. 

PART  2— ADDITIONAL  REMEDIES  AND 
ENFORCEMENT  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  5231.  JUDICIAL   REVIEW   OF   FEDERAL  AC- 
■nON  ON  STATE  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  In  General —Any  State  or  an  alliance 
that  is  aggrieved  by  a  determination  by  the 
National  Health  Board  under  subpart  B  of 
part  1  of  subtitle  F  of  title  I  shall  be  entitled 
to  Judicial  review  of  such  determination  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)  Judicial  Review.— 

(1)  JURisDicmoN.- The  courts  of  appeals  of 
the  United  States  (other  than  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit) shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  a  de- 
termination described  in  subsection  (a),  to 
affirm  the  determination,  or  to  set  it  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  A  Judgment  of  a  court  of 
appeals  in  such  an  action  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  Petition  for  review —a  State  or  an  al- 
liance that  desires  Judicial  review  of  a  deter- 
mination described  in  subsection  (a)  shall, 
within  30  days  after  it  has  been  notified  of 
such  determination,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  or  alliance  is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  such  determination.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  National  Health 
Board,  and  the  Board  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the 
determination  or  action  was  based,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

(3)  Scope  of  review.— The  findings  of  fact 
of  the  National  Health  Board,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive;  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Board  to  take  further  evi- 
dence,  and   the    Board   may    make   new   or 
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moauieu  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  Its 
previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceeding. 
Such  new  or  modified  finding  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

SEC.  5MJ.  ADHnNISTRATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  RE- 
VIEW RELATING  TO  COST  CONTAIN- 
MENT. 

There  shall  be  no  administrative  or  judi- 
cial review  of  any  determination  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  respecting  any  matter 
under  subtitle  A  of  title  VI. 
SEC.  S33S.  CIVIL  ENFORCEMENT. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act.  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  of  civil  actions  brought 
by- 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enforce  any 
final  order  of  such  Secretary  or  to  collect 
any  civil  monetary  penalty  assessed  by  such 
Secretary  under  this  Act:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  enforce  any  final  order  of  such 
Secretary  or  to  collect  any  civil  monetary 
penalty  assessed  by  such  Secretary  under 
this  Act.  

SEC.  5134.  PRIORITY  OF  CERTAIN  BANKRUPTCY 
CLAIMS. 

Section  507(a)<8)  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(8)  Eighth,  allowed  unsecured  claims— 

'•(A)  based  upon  any  commitment  by  the 
debtor  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  or  their  predecessors  or  suc- 
cessors, to  maintain  the  capital  of  an  insured 
depository  institution: 

"(B)  for  payments  under  subtitle  B  of  title 
rv  of  the  Health  Security  Act  owed  to  a  re- 
gional alliance  (as  defined  in  section  1301  of 
such  Act): 

"(C)  for  payments  owed  to  a  corporate  alli- 
ance health  plan  under  trusteeship  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  1395  of  the 
Health  Security  Act:  or 

••(D)  for  assessments  and  related  amounts 
owed  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section 
1397  of  the  Health  Security  Act." 
SEC.  6J3S.  PRIVATE  RIGHT  TO  ENFORCE  STATE 
RESPONSIBILmES. 

The  failure  of  a  participating  State  to 
carry  out  a  responsibility  applicable  to  par- 
ticipating States  under  this  Act  constitutes 
a  deprivation  of  rights  secured  by  this  Act 
for  the  purposes  of  section  19T7  of  the  Re- 
vised SUtutes  of  the  United  States  (42  U.S.C. 
1983).  In  an  action  brought  under  such  sec- 
tion, the  court  shall  exercise  jurisdiction 
without  regard  to  whether  the  aggrieved  per- 
son has  exhausted  any  administrative  or 
other  remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law. 

SEC.  SOS.  PRIVATE  RIGHT  TO  ENFORCE  FED- 
ERAL RESPONSmnJlTES  IN  OPER- 
ATING A  SYSTEM  IN  A  STATE. 

(a)  Ln  General.— The  failure  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
carry  out  a  responsibility  under  section  1522 
(relating  to  operation  of  an  alliance  system 
in  a  State)  confers  an  enforceable  right  of 
action  on  any  person  who  is  aggrieved  by 
such  failure.  Such  a  person  may  commence  a 
civil  action  against  the  Secretary  in  an  ap- 
propriate State  court  or  district  court  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Exhaustion  of  Remedies.— In  an  action 
under  subsection  (a),  the  court  shall  exercise 
jurisdiction  without  regard  to  whether  the 
aggrieved  person  has  exhausted  any  adminis- 
trative or  other  remedies  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 
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(c)  Relief— In  an  action  under  subsection 
(a),  if  the  court  finds  that  a  failure  described 
in  such  subsection  has  occurred,  the  ag- 
grieved person  may  recover  compensatory 
and  punitive  damages  and  the  court  may 
order  any  other  appropriate  relief. 

(d)  ATTORNEY'S  FEES— In  an  action  under 
subsection  (a),  the  court,  in  its  discretion, 
may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than 
the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  (including  expert  fees)  as  part  of  the 
costs,  and  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person 

SEC.  S237.  PRIVATE  RIGHT  TO  ENFORCE  RESPON- 

sraiLrriES  of  alliances. 

(a)  In  General.— The  failure  of  a  regional 
alliance  or  a  corporate  alliance  to  carry  out 
a  responsibility  applicable  to  the  alliance 
under  this  Act  confers  an  enforceable  right 
of  action  on  any  person  who  is  aggrieved  by 
such  failure.  Such  a  person  may  commence  a 
civil  action  against  the  alliance  in  an  appro- 
priate State  court  or  district  court  of  the 
United  Sutes. 

(b)  EIxHAUS'noN  OF  Remedies. — 

(1)  In  general.- Elxcept  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  in  an  action  under  subsection 
(a)  the  court  may  not  exercise  jurisdiction 
until  the  aggrieved  person  has  exhausted  any 
administrative  remedies  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(2)  No  EXHAUS-noN  REQUIRED —In  an  action 
under  subsection  <a).  the  court  shall  exercise 
jurisdiction  without  regard  to  whether  the 
aggrieved  person  has  exhausted  any  adminis- 
trative or  other  remedies  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law  if  the  action  relates  to — 

(A)  whether  the  person  is  an  eligible  indi- 
vidual within  the  meaning  of  section  1001(c): 

(B)  whether  the  person  is  eligible  for  a  pre- 
mium discount  under  subpart  A  of  part  1  of 
subtitle  B  of  title  VI: 

(C)  whether  the  person  Is  eligible  for  a  re- 
duction in  cost  sharing  under  subpart  D  of 
part  3  of  subtitle  D  of  title  I:  or 

(D)  enrollment  or  disenrollment  In  a 
health  plan. 

(c)  RELIEF —In  an  action  under  subsection 
(a).  If  the  court  finds  that  a  failure  described 
In  such  subsection  has  occurred,  the  ag- 
grieved person  may  recover  compensatory 
and  punitive  damages  and  the  court  may 
order  any  other  appropriate  relief. 

(d)  ATTORNEY'S  FEES— In  any  action  under 
subsection  (a),  the  court,  in  its  discretion, 
may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than 
the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  (Including  expert  fees)  as  part  of  the 
costs,  and  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

SEC.  SSSS.  DISCRMINA'nON  CLAIMS. 

(a)  Civil  action  by  aoojueved  Person.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  person  who  is  ag- 
grieved by  the  failure  of  a  health  plan  to 
comply  with  section  1402(c)  may  commence  a 
civil  action  against  the  plan  In  an  appro- 
priate State  court  or  district  court  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  Standards —The  standards  used  to  de- 
termine whether  a  violation  has  occurred  in 
a  complaint  alleging  discrimination  under 
section  1402(c)  shall  be  the  standards  applied 
under  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1973  (42 
use.  6102  et  seq.)  and  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  12101  et 
seq.). 

(3)  Reuef.— In  an  action  under  paragraph 
(1).  If  the  court  finds  that  the  health  plan  has 
failed  to  comply  with  section  1402(c),  the 
aggreived  person  may  recover  compensatory 
and  punitive  damages  and  the  court  may 
order  any  other  appropriate  relief. 

(4)  ATTORNEY'S  FEES.— In  any  action  under 
paragraph  (1).   the  court.   In  Its  discretion. 
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may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than 
the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  (including  expert  fees)  as  part  of  the 
costs,  and  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

(c)  ACTION  BY  SECRETARY— Whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
finds  that  the  health  plan  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  section  1402(c).  or  with  an  applica- 
ble regulation  Issued  under  such  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  plan.  If  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  the  health  plan 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply,  the  Secretary 
may— 

(1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate civil  action  be  Instituted: 

(2)  terminate  the  participation  of  the 
health  plan  in  an  alliance:  or 

(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(d)  Action  by  attorney  General— When  a 
matter  is  referred  to  the  Attorney  General 
under  subsection  (c)(1).  the  Attorney  General 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate,  including  injunctiv*  relief.  In  a 
civil  action  under  this  section,  tie  courts 

(1)  may  grant  any  equitable  relief  that  the 
court  considers  to  be  appropriate: 

(2)  may  award  such  other  relief  as  the 
court  considers  to  be  appropriate.  Including 
compensatory  and  punitive  damages:  and 

(3)  may.  to  vindicate  the  public  interest 
when  requested  by  the  Attorney  General,  as- 
sess a  civil  money  penalty  against  the  health 
plan  in  an  amount— 

(A)  not  exceeding  $50,000  for  a  first  viola- 
tion: and 

(B)  not  exceeding  $100,000  for  any  subse- 
quent violation 

SEC.  StW.  NONDISCRIMINA'nON   IN   FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED  PROGRAMS. 

Federal  payments  to  regional  alliances 
under  part  2  of  subtitle  C  of  title  VI  shall  be 
treated  as  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
purposes  of  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794).  section  303  of  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C. 
6102),  and  section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  use   2000d) 

SEC.  6M0.  CIVIL  ACTION  BY  ESSENTIAL  COMMU- 
NITY PROVIDER. 

(a)  In  General— An  electing  essential 
community  provider  (as  defined  in  section 
1431(d))  who  Is  aggrieved  by  the  failure  of  a 
health  plan  to  fulfill  a  duty  Imposed  on  the 
plan  by  section  1431  may  commence  a  civil 
action  against  the  plan  in  an  appropriate 
State  court  or  district  court  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Relief.— In  an  action  under  subsection 
(a).  If  the  court  finds  that  the  health  plan 
has  failed  to  fulfill  a  duty  Imposed  on  the 
plan  by  section  1431,  the  electing  essential 
community  provider  may  recover  compen- 
satory damages  and  the  court  may  order  any 
other  appropriate  relief. 

(c)  Attorney's  Fees.— In  any  action  under 
subsection  (a),  the  court.  In  Its  discretion, 
may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than 
the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  (including  expert  fees)  as  part  of  the 
costs,  and  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

SEC.      5141.      FACIAL     CONSTITUTIONAL     CHAI^ 
LENGE& 

(a)  Jurisdiction.— The  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
have  original  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
any  civil  action  brought  to  Invalidate  this 
Act  or  a  provision  of  this  Act  on  the  ground 
of  Its  being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  on  Its  face  and  for  every 
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purpose.  In  any  action  described  in  this  sub- 
section, the  district  court  may  not  grant  any 
temporary  order  or  preliminary  injunction 
restraining  the  enforcement,  operation,  or 
execution  of  this  Act  or  any  provision  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Statute  of  Limitations —An  action 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  com- 
menced not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Convening  of  Three- Judge  Court.— An 
action  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  district  court  of 
three  judges  in  accordance  with  section  2284 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Consolidation.— When  actions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  involving  a  common 
question  of  law  or  fact  are  pending  before  a 
district  court,  the  court  shall  order  all  the 
actions  consolidated. 

(e)  Direct  appeal  to  Supreme  Court.— in 
any  action  described  in  subsection  (a),  an  ap- 
peal may  be  taken  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  any  final 
judgrment.  decree,  or  order  in  which  the  dis- 
trict court— 

(1)  holds  this  Act  or  any  provision  of  this 
Act  invalid:  and 

(2)  makes  a  determination  that  its  holding 
will  materially  undermine  the  application  of 
the  Act  as  whole. 

(f)  Construction.- This  section  does  not 
limits 

(1)  the  right  of  any  person— 

(A)  to  a  litigation  concerning  the  Act  or 
any  portion  of  the  Act:  or 

(B)  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  re- 
view of  any  holding  of  a  district  court  by 
writ  of  certiorari  at  any  time  before  the  ren- 
dition of  judgment  in  a  court  of  appeals:  or 

(2)  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
grant  a  writ  of  certiorari  for  the  review  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(B). 

SEC.  5142.  TREATMENT  OF  PLANS  AS  PARTIES  IN 
CIVIL  ACTIONS. 

(a)  In  Ge^jeral.— A  health  plan  may  sue  or 
be  sued  under  this  Act  as  an  entity.  Service 
of  summons,  subpoena,  or  other  legal  process 
of  a  court  or  hearing  officer  upon  a  trustee 
or  an  administrator  of  any  such  plan  in  his 
capacity  as  such  shall  constitute  service 
upon  the  plan.  In  a  case  where  a  plan  has  not 
designated  In  applicable  plan  documents  an 
individual  as  agent  for  the  service  of  legal 
process,  service  upon  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (in  the  case  of  a  re- 
gional alliance  health  plan)  or  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  (in  the  case  of  a  corporate  alliance 
health  plan)  shall  constitute  such  service. 
The  Secretary,  not  later  than  15  days  after 
receipt  of  service  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, shall  notify  the  administrator  or  any 
trustee  of  the  plan  of  receipt  of  such  service. 

(b)  Other  Parties —Any  money  judgment 
under  this  Act  against  a  plan  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  enforceable  only 
against  the  plan  as  an  entity  and  shall  not  be 
enforceable  against  any  other  person  unless 
liability  against  such  person  is  established  In 
his  individual  capacity  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  6243.  GENERAL  NONPIUIK.MPTION  OF  EXIST. 
ING  RIGHTS  A.ND  RflMEDIES. 

Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
deny,  impair,  or  otherwise  adversely  affect  a 
right  or  remedy  available  under  law  to  any 
person  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  thereafter,  except  to  the  extent  the 
right  or  remedy  is  inconsistent  with  this 
title. 

Subtitle  D — Medical  .Malprartice 
PART  1— LIABILITY  REFORM 
SEC,  5301.  FEDERAL  TORT  iUIFURM. 

(a)  APPLICABILITY.— 
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(1)  In  general— Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 5302.  this  part  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  medical  malpractice  liability  action 
brought  in  any  State  or  Federal  court,  ex- 
cept that  this  part  shall  not  apply  to  a  claim 
or  action  for  damages  arising  from  a  vac- 
cine-related injury  or  death  to  the  extent 
that  title  XXI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  applies  to  the  claim  or  action. 

(2)  Preemption.— The  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  preempt  any  State  law  to  the  ex- 
tent such  law  is  inconsistent  with  the  limi- 
tations contained  In  such  provisions.  The 
provisions  of  this  part  shall  not  preempt  any 
State  law  that  provides  for  defenses  or  places 
limitations  on  a  person's  liability  in  addition 
to  those  contained  in  this  subtitle,  places 
greater  limitations  on  the  amount  of  attor- 
neys' fees  that  can  be  collected,  or  otherwise 
Imposes  greater  restrictions  than  those  pro- 
vided in  this  part. 

(3)  Effect  on  sovereign  immunity  and 
choice  of  LAW  or  VENUE.— Nothing  In  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  construed  to — 

(A)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereign 
Immunity  asserted  by  any  State  under  any 
provision  of  law: 

(B)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sovereign 
immunity  asserted  by  the  United  States: 

(C)  affect  the  applicability  of  any  provision 
of  the  Foreign  Sovereign  Immunities  Act  of 
1976: 

(D)  preempt  State  choice-of-law  rules  with 
respect  to  claims  brought  by  a  foreign  nation 
or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation:  or 

(E)  affect  the  right  of  any  court  to  transfer 
venue  or  to  apply  the  law  of  a  foreign  nation 
or  to  dismiss  a  claim  of  a  foreign  nation  or 
of  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation  on  the  ground 
of  inconvenient  forum. 

(4)  Federal  court  jurisdiction  not  estab- 
lished ON  federal  question  grounds.— 
Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to  es- 
tablish any  jurisdiction  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  over  medical  mal- 
practice liability  actions  on  the  basis  of  sec- 
tion 1331  or  1337  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Definitions —In  this  subtitle,  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  apply: 

(1)  Alternative  dispute  resolution  sys- 
tem: ADR.— The  term  "alternative  dispute 
resolution  system"  or  "ADR"  means  a  sys- 
tem that  provides  for  the  resolution  of  medi- 
cal malpractice  claims  in  a  manner  other 
than  through  medical  malpractice  liability 
actions. 

(2)  Claimant— The  term  "claimant" 
means  any  person  who  alleges  a  medical 
malpractice  claim,  and  any  person  on  whose 
behalf  such  a  claim  is  alleged,  including  the 
decedent  in  the  case  of  an  action  brought 
through  or  on  behalf  of  an  estate. 

(3)  Health  care  professional.— The  term 
••health  care  professional"  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  provides  health  care  services  in  a 
State  and  who  is  required  by  the  laws  or  reg- 
ulations of  the  State  to  be  licensed  or  cer- 
tified by  the  State  to  provide  such  services 
in  the  State. 

(4)  Health  care  provider.— The  term 
"health  care  provider"  means  any  organiza- 
tion or  institution  that  is  engaged  in  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  services  in  a  State  and 
that  is  required  by  the  laws  or  regulations  of 
the  State  to  be  licensed  o*"  certified  by  the 
State  to  engage  in  the  delivery  of  such  serv- 
ices in  the  State. 

(5)  Injury.— The  term  "Injury"  means  any 
illness,  disease,  or  other  harm  that  is  the 
subject  of  a  medical  malpractice  liability  ac- 
tion or  a  medical  malpractice  claim. 

(6)  Medical  malpractice  liability  ac- 
tion.— The  term  •'medical  malpractice  liabil- 
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Ity  action"  means  a  civil  action  brought  in  a 
State  or  Federal  court  against  a  health  care 
provider  or  health  care  professional  (regard- 
less of  the  theory  of  liability  on  which  the 
claim  is  based)  in  which  the  plaintiff  alleges 
a  medical  malpractice  claim. 

(7)  Medical  malpractice  claim.— The  term 
"medical  malpractice  claim"  means  a  claim 
in  a  civil  action  brought  against  a  health 
care  provider  or  health  care  professional  in 
which  a  claimant  alleges  that  injury  was 
caused  by  the  provision  of  (or  the  failure  to 
provide)  health  care  services,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  include — 

(A)  any  claim  based  on  an  allegation  of  an 
intentional  tort:  or 

(B)  any  claim  based  on  an  allegation  that 
a  product  is  defective  that  is  brought  against 
any  Individual  or  entity  that  is  not  a  health 
care  professional  or  health  care  provider. 

SEC.  5302.   PLAN-BASED  ALTERNATIVE  DISPUTE 
RESOLUTION  MECHANI8M& 

(a)  APPLiCA-noN  TO  MALPRAcrnc:E  Claims 
Under  Pi>ans.— In  the  case  of  any  medical 
malpractice  claim  arising  from  the  provision 
of  (or  failure  to  provide)  health  care  services 
to  an  individual  enrolled  in  a  regional  alli- 
ance plan  or  a  corporate  alliance  plan,  no 
medical  malpractice  liability  action  may  be 
brought  with  respect  to  such  claim  until  the 
final  resolution  of  the  claim  under  the  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  system  adopted  by 
the  plan  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Adoption  of  Mechanism  by  Plans.— 
Each  regional  alliance  plan  and  corporate  al- 
liance plan  shall — 

(1)  adopt  at  least  one  of  the  alternative  dis- 
pute resolution  methods  specified  under  sub- 
section (c)  for  the  resolution  of  medical  mal- 
practice claims  arising  from  the  provision  of 
health  care  services  to  Individuals  enrolled 
in  the  plan;  and 

(2)  disclose  to  enrollees  (and  potential  en- 
rollees).  in  a  manner  specified  by  the  re- 
gional alliance  or  the  corporate  alliance,  the 
availability  and  procedures  for  consumer 
grievances  under  the  pleui,  including  the  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution  method  or 
methods  adopted  under  this  subsection. 

(C)  SPEClFICA'nON  OF  PERMISSIBLE  ALTER- 
NATIVE Dispute  Resolution  Methods.— 

(1)  In  general— The  National  Health 
Board  shall,  by  regulation,  develop  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  methods  for  the 
use  by  regional  alliance  and  corporate  alli- 
ance plans  in  resolving  medical  malpractice 
claims  under  subsection  (a).  Such  methods 
shall  include  at  least  the  following: 

(A)  ARBITRATION —The  use  of  arbitration. 

(B)  MEDL^T10N.— The  use  of  required  medi- 
ation. 

(C)  Early  offers  of  settlement.— The 
use  of  a  process  under  which  parties  are  re- 
quired to  make  early  offers  of  settlement. 

(2)  Standards  for  establishing  meth- 
ods.— In  developing  alternative  dispute  reso- 
lution methods  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  shall  assure  that  the 
methods  promote  the  resolution  of  medical 
malpractice  claims  in  a  manner  that — 

(A)  is  affordable  for  the  parties  Involved; 

(B)  provides  for  timely  resolution  of 
claims; 

(C)  provides  for  the  consistent  and  fair  res- 
olution of  claims;  and 

(D)  provides  for  reasonably  convenient  ac- 
cess to  dispute  resolution  for  individuals  en- 
rolled In  plans. 

(d)  Further  Redress.— a  plan  enrollee  dis- 
satisfied with  the  determination  reached  as  a 
result  of  an  alternative  dispute  resolution 
method  applied  under  this  section  may.  after 
the  final  resolution  of  the  enroUee's  claim 
under  the  method,  bring  a  cause  of  action  to 
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*eek  damages  or  other  redreas  with  respect 
to  the  claim  to  the  extent  otherwise  per- 
mitted under  State  law. 

SEC.  SSOa.  HEfJUIKEMENT  FOR  CERTIFICATE  OT 
MERTT. 

(a)  Requiring  Submission  With  Com- 
plaint.—No  medical  malpractice  liability 
action  may  be  brought  by  any  individual  un- 
less, at  the  time  the  individual  brings  the  ac- 
tion (except  as  provided  in  subsection  (bK2)). 
the  individual  submits  an  affidavits 

(1)  declaring  that  the  Individual  (or  the  in- 
dividuals  attorney)  has  consulted  and  re- 
viewed the  facta  of  the  action  with  a  quali- 
fied medical  specialist  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (c)); 

(2)  including  a  written  report  by  a  qualified 
medical  specialist  that  clearly  identifies  the 
individual  and  that  includes  the  medical  spe- 
cialisfs  determination  that,  after  a  review 
of  the  medical  record  and  other  relevant  ma- 
terial, there  is  a  reasonable  and  meritorious 
cause  for  the  filing  of  the  action  against  the 
defendant:  and 

(3)  on  the  basis  of  the  qualified  medical 
specialist's  review  and  consultation,  that  the 
individual  (or  the  individual  s  attorney)  has 
concluded  that  there  is  a  reasonable  and 
meritorious  cause  for  the  filing  of  the  action. 

(b)  Extension  in  Certain  Instances.— 

(1)  In  general —Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
an  individual  who  brings  a  medical  mal- 
practice liability  action  without  submitting 
an  affidavit  described  in  such  subsection  if— 

(A)  the  individual  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
affidavit  before  the  expiration  of  the  applica- 
ble statute  of  limitations;  or 

(B)  at  the  time  the  individual  brings  the 
action,  the  individual  has  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain medical  records  or  other  information 
necessary  to  prepare  the  affidavit  requested 
pursuant  to  any  applicable  law. 

(2)  Deadline  for  submission  where  exten- 
sion APPLIES.— In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  brings  an  action  for  which  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
applies,  the  action  shall  be  dismissed  unless 
the  individual  submits  the  affidavit  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  not  later  than— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  an  action  for  which  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  applies,  90 
days  after  bringing  the  action;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  action  for  which  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  applies.  90 
days  after  obtaining  t^he  information  de- 
scrll}ed  in  such  subparagraph. 

(C)  QUAUFIED  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  DE- 
PINED —In  subsection  (a),  a  "qualified  medi- 
cal specialist"  means,  with  respect  to  a  de- 
fendant to  a  medical  malpractice  liability 
action,  a  health  care  professional  who— 

(1)  is  knowledgeable  of.  and  has  expertise 
In.  the  same  specialty  area  of  medical  prac- 
tice that  is  the  subject  of  the  action;  and 

(2)  is  reasonably  believed  by  the  individual 
bringing  the  action  (or  the  Individual's  at- 
torney)— 

(A)  to  be  knowledgeable  in  the  relevant  is- 
sues involved  in  the  particular  action. 

(B)  to  practice  (or  to  have  practiced  within 
the  preceding  6  years)  or  to  teach  (or  to  have 
taught  within  the  preceding  6  years)  in  the 
same  area  of  health  care  or  medicine  that  is 
at  issue  in  the  action,  and 

(C)  to  be  qualified  by  experience  or  dem- 
onstrated competence  in  the  subject  of  the 
case. 

(d)  Sanctions  for  Submittino  False  Alle- 
gations.—Upon  the  motion  of  any  party  or 
Its  own  initiative,  the  court  in  a  medical 
malpractice  liability  action  may  impose  a 
sanction  on  a  party  or  the  party's  attorney 
(or  both),  including  a  requirement  that  the 
party  reimburse  the  other  party  to  the  ac- 
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tlon  for  costs  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees, 
if  any  information  contained  in  an  affidavit 
described  in  subsection  (a)  is  submitted 
without  reasonable  cause  and  is  found  to  be 
untrue. 

SEC.  5304.  UMTTATION  ON  AMOUNT  OF  ATTOR- 
NEVS  CONTINGENCY  FEES. 

(a)  In  General— An  attorney  who  rep- 
resents, on  a  contingency  fee  basis,  a  plain- 
tiff in  a  medical  malpractice  liability  action 
may  not  charge,  demand,  receive,  or  collect 
for  services  rendered  in  connection  with  such 
action  (including  the  resolution  of  the  claim 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  action  under  any 
alternative  dispute  resolution)  in  excess  of 
33^^  of  the  total  amount  recovered  by  Judg- 
ment or  settlement  in  such  action 

(b)  Calculation  of  periodic  payments — 
In  the  event  that  a  Judgment  or  settlement 
includes  periodic  or  future  pwiyments  of  dam- 
ages, the  amount  recovered  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  limitation  on  the  contingency 
fee  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  annuity  or  trust  established  to 
make  the  payments.  In  any  case  in  which  an 
annuity  or  trust  is  not  established  to  make 
such  payments,  such  amount  shall  be  based 
on  the  present  value  of  the  payments. 

(c)  Contingency  Fee  Defined —As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  "contingency  fee  " 
means  any  fee  for  professional  legal  services 
which  is.  in  whole  or  in  part,  contingent 
upon  the  recovery  of  any  amount  of  dam- 
ages, whether  through  Judgment  or  settle- 
ment. 

SEC    6306.  REDUCTION  OF  AWARDS  FOR  RECOV- 
ERY FROM  COLLATERAL  SOURCEa 

The  total  amount  of  damages  recovered  by 
a  plaintiff  in  a  medical  malpractice  liability 
action  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
past  or  future  payment  which  the  claimant 
has  received  or  for  which  the  claimant  is  eli- 
gible on  account  of  the  same  injury  for 
which  the  damages  are  awarded,  including 
payment  under— 

(1)  Federal  or  State  disability  or  sickness 
programs; 

(2)  Federal,  State,  or  private  health  insur- 
ance programs; 

(3)  private  disability  Insurance  programs: 

(4)  employer  wage  continuation  programs; 
and 

(5)  any  other  program,  if  the  payment  is 
intended  to  compensate  the  claimant  for  the 
same  injury  for  which  damages  are  awarded. 

SEC.  S3IW.  PERIODIC  PAYMKNT  OF  AWARDS. 

At  the  request  of  any  party  to  a  medical 
malpractice  liability  action,  the  defendant 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  damages  in  a 
single,  lump-sum  payment,  but  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  make  such  payments  periodically 
based  on  such  schedule  as  the  court  consid- 
ers appropriate,  taking  into  account  the  pe- 
riods for  which  the  injured  party  will  need 
medical  and  other  services 
PART  a— OTHER  PROVISIONS  RJELATING 
TO  MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE  UABIUTY 

SEC.  5311.  ENTERPRISE  LIABILITY  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECT. 

(a)  Establishment— Not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1996.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  establish  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  which  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  funds  (In  such  amount  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate)  to  one  or  more 
eligible  States  to  demonstrate  whether  sub- 
stituting liability  for  medical  malpractice 
on  the  part  of  the  health  plan  in  which  a 
physician  participates  for  the  personal  li- 
ability of  the  physician  will  result  in  im- 
provements In  the  quality  of  care  provided 
under  the  plan,  reductions  in  defensive  medi- 
cal practices,  and  better  risk  management. 
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(b)  EUGIBILJTY  OF  STATE.— A  State  is  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  demonstration 
project  established  under  subsection  (a)  if 
the  State  submits  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary (at  such  time  and  In  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  require)  containing  such  in- 
formation and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  require,  including  assurances  that  the 
State— 

(1)  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a 
health  plan  (other  than  a  fee-for-service 
plan)  operating  in  the  SUte  under  which  the 
plan  assumes  legal  liability  with  respect  to 
any  medical  malpractice  claim  arising  from 
the  provision  of  (or  failure  to  provide)  serv- 
ices under  the  plan  by  any  physician  partici- 
pating in  the  plan; 

(2)  has  provided  that,  under  the  law  of  the 
State,  a  physician  participating  in  a  plan 
that  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  liable 
in  damaiges  or  otherwise  for  such  a  claim  and 
the  plan  may  not  require  such  physician  to 
Indemnify  the  plan  for  any  such  liability; 
and 

(3)  will  provide  the  SecreUry  with  such  re- 
ports on  the  operation  of  the  project  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

(c)  Authorization  of  approprwtions.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  dem- 
onstration projects  under  this  section. 

SEC.  5311.  PILOT  PROGRAM  APPLYING  PRACTICE 
GUIDELINES  TO  MEDICAL  MAL- 
PRACTICE LIABnJTY  AcnoNa 

(a)  Establishment.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  determines  that  appropriate  prac- 
tice guidelines  are  available,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  pilot  program  under  which 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  funds  (In  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate) to  one  or  more  eligible  States  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  applying  practice 
guidelines  In  the  resolution  of  medical  mal- 
practice liability  actions. 

(b)  ELioiBiLrrY  OF  State —A  state  is  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  pilot  program  esUb- 
llshed  under  subsection  (a)  if  the  State  sub- 
mits an  application  to  the  Secretary  (at  such 
time  and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
require)  containing— 

(1)  assurances  that,  under  the  law  of  the 
State,  in  the  resolution  of  any  medical  mal- 
practice liability  action,  it  shall  be  a  com- 
plete defense  to  any  allegation  that  a  party 
against  whom  the  action  Is  filed  was  neg- 
ligent that,  in  the  provision  of  (or  the  failure 
to  provide)  the  services  that  are  the  subject 
of  the  action,  the  party  followed  the  appro- 
priate practice  guideline  established  by  the 
National  Quality  Management  Program 
under  subtitle  A;  and 

(2)  such  other  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(c)  Reports  to  Congress  —Not  later  than 
3  months  after  each  year  for  which  the  pilot 
program  established  under  subsection  (a)  is 
in  effect,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  describing  the  operation  of  the 
program  during  the  previous  year  and  con- 
taining such  recommendations  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate,  including  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  revisions  to  the 
laws  governing  medical  malpractice  liabil- 
ity. 

Subtitle  E— Fraud  and  Abuse 
PART  1— ESTABUSHMENT  OF  ALL-PAYER 
HEALTH  CARE  FRAUD  AND  ABUSE  CON- 
TROL PROGRAM 
SEC.  5401.  ALL-PAYER  HEALTH  CARE  FRAUD  AND 
ABUSE  CONTROL  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.- Not  later  than  January  1. 
1996,   the   Secretary   of  Health  and   Human 
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Services  (acting  through  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services)  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  establish  a  program— 

(1)  to  coordinate  the  functions  of  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary,  and  other  or- 
ganizations with  respect  to  the  prevention, 
detection,  and  control  of  health  care  fraud 
and  abuse, 

(2)  to  conduct  investigations,  audits,  eval- 
uations, and  inspections  relating  to  the  de- 
livery of  and  payment  for  health  care  in  the 
United  States,  and 

(3)  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  this 
subtitle  and  other  statutes  applicable  to 
health  care  fraud  and  abuse. 

(b)  Coordination  With  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies.- In  carrying  out  the  program 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  and  At- 
torney General  shall  consult  with,  and  ar- 
range for  the  sharing  of  data  and  resources 
with  Federal.  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  State  Medicaid  Fraud  Con- 
trol Units,  and  State  agencies  responsible  for 
the  licensing  and  certification  of  health  care 
providers. 

(c)  Coordination  Wrra  Health  Allunces 
AND  Health  Plans.— In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  and 
Attorney  General  shall  consult  with,  and  ar- 
range for  the  sharing  of  data  with  represent- 
atives of  health  alliances  and  health  plans. 

(d)  Authorities  of  attorney  General. 
Secretary,  and  Inspector  General.— In 
carrying  out  duties  established  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  Inspector  General  are  au- 
thorized— 

(1)  to  conduct,  supervise,  and  coordinate 
audits,  civil  and  criminal  investigations,  in- 
spections, and  evaluations  relating  to  the 
program  established  under  such  subsection: 
and 

(2)  to  have  access  (including  on-line  access 
as  requested  and  available)  to  all  records 
available  to  health  alliances  and  health 
plans  that  relate  to  ongoing  investigations 
or  the  imposition  of  sanctions  under  such 
program  (subject  to  restrictions  based  on  the 
confidentiality  of  certain  information  under 
subtitle  B). 

(e)  Qualified  Immunity  for  Providing  In- 
formation.—The  provisions  of  section  1157(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  limi- 
tation on  liability)  shall  apply  to  a  person 
providing  Information  or  communications  to 
the  Secretary  or  Attorney  General  in  con- 
Junction  with  their  performance  of  duties 
under  this  section,  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  section  applies  to  information  provided 
to  organizations  with  a  contract  under  part 
B  of  title  XI  of  such  Act. 

(0  Authorizations  of  Appropriations  for 
Investigators  and  Other  Personnel— In 
addition  to  any  other  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  and  the  At- 
torney General  for  health  care  anti-fraud 
and  abuse  activities  for  a  fiscal  year,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  addi- 
tional amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General 
to  conduct  investigations,  audits,  evalua- 
tions, and  inspections  of  allegations  of 
health  care  fraud  and  abuse  and  otherwise 
carry  out  the  program  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  In  a  fiscal  year. 

(g)  Use  of  Powers  Under  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978. — In  carrying  out  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  the  program  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a),  the  Inspector 
General  is  authorized  to  exercise  all  powers 
granted  under  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  to  the  same  manner  and  extent  as  pro- 
vided in  that  Act. 
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(h)  Definitions.— In  this  part  and  part  2— 

(1)  the  term  "Inspector  General"  means 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SEC.  5402.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  ALI^PAYER 
HEALTH  CARE  FRAUD  AND  ABUSE 
CONTROL  ACCOLWr. 

(a)  Establishment.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  an  account  to  be  known  as  the  "All- 
Payer  Health  Care  Fraud  and  Abuse  Control 
Account"  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Anti-Fraud  Account  ").  TTie  Anti-Fraud  Ac- 
count shall  consist  of  such  gifts  and  bequests 
as  may  be  made  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  such  amounts  as  may  be  deposited  In 
such  Anti-Fraud  Account  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)(4)  and  title  XI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  It  shall  also  include  the  following: 

(A)  All  criminal  fines  imposed  in  cases  In- 
volving a  Federal  health  care  offense  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (e)). 

(B)  Penalties  and  damages  imposed  under 
the  False  Claims  Act  (31  U.S.C.  3729  et  seq). 
In  cases  Involving  claims  related  to  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  Items  and  services 
(other  than  funds  awarded  to  a  relator  or  for 
restitution). 

(C)  Administrative  penalties  and  assess- 
ments imposed  under  titles  XI,  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  section 
5412  (except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law). 

(D)  Amounts  resulting  from  the  forfeiture 
of  property  by  reason  of  a  Federal  health 
care  offense. 

Any  such  funds  received  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  depos- 
ited In  the  Anti-Fraud  Account. 

(2)  Authorization  to  accept  gifts.— The 
Anti-Fraud  Account  is  authorized  to  accept 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  money  gifts 
and  bequests  made  unconditionally  to  the 
Anti-Fraud  Account,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Anti-Fraud  Account,  or  any  activity  fi- 
nanced through  the  Anti-Fraud  Account. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds.- 

(1)  In  general.— Amounts  In  the  Anti- 
Fraud  Account  shall  be  available  without  ap- 
propriation and  until  expended  to  assist  the 
Secretary  and  Attorney  General  in  carrying 
out  the  All-Payer  Health  Care  Fraud  and 
Abuse  Control  Program  established  under 
section  5401  (including  the  administration  of 
the  Program),  and  may  be  used  to  cover 
costs  incurred  In  operating  the  Program,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  costs  of  prosecuting  health  care  mat- 
ters (through  criminal,  civil  and  administra- 
tive proceedings); 

(B)  costs  of  investigations  (including 
equipment,  salaries,  administratively  uncon- 
trollable work,  travel  and  training  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel): 

(C)  costs  of  financial  and  performance  au- 
dits of  health  care  programs  and  operations: 

(D)  costs  of  inspections  and  other  evalua- 
tions. 

(2)  Funds  used  to  supplement  agency  ap- 
propriations.—It  Is  intended  that  disburse- 
ments made  from  the  Anti-Fraud  Account  to 
any  Federal  agency  be  used  to  increase  and 
not  supplant  the  recipient  agency's  appro- 
priated operating  budget. 

(c)  ANNUAL  Report.— The  Secretary  and 
the  .Attorney  General  shall  submit  an  ajinual 
report  to  Congress  on  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  is  generated  and  disbursed  by  the 
Anti-Fraud  Account  in  each  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Federal  Health  Care  Offense  De- 
fined.—The  term  "Federal  health  care  of- 
fense" means  a  violation  of,  or  a  criminal 
conspiracy  to  violate — 
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(1)  sections  226.  668.  1033.  or  1347  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code; 

(2)  section  1128B  of  the  Social  Security 
Act; 

(3)  sections  287,  371,  664,  666,  1001.  1027,  1341, 
1343,  or  1954  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  if 
the  violation  or  conspiracy  relates  to  health 
care  fraud; 

(4)  sections  501  or  511  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974,  If  the 
violation  or  conspiracy  relates  to  health  care 
tra.\id: 

(5)  sections  301,  303(a)(2),  or  303(b)  or  (e)  of 
the  Federal  Food  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  if 
the  violation  or  conspiracy  relates  to  health 
care  fraud. 

SEC.  5403.  USE  OF  FUNDS  BY  INSPECTOR  GEN- 
ERAL 

(a)  Reimbursements  for  Investigations. — 

(1)  In  general— The  Inspector  General  Is 
authorized  to  receive  and  retain  for  current 
use  reimbursement  for  the  costs  of  conduct- 
ing Investigations,  when  such  restitution  Is 
ordered  by  a  court,  voluntarily  agreed  to  by 
the  payor,  or  otherwise. 

(2)  Crediting —Funds  received  by  such  Of- 
fice as  reimbursement  for  costs  of  conduct- 
ing investigations  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  such  Office  appropriation  from 
which  initially  paid,  or  to  appropriations  for 
similar  purposes  currently  available  at  the 
time  of  deposit,  and  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  for  365  days  from  the  date  of 
their  deposit. 

(3)  Exception  for  forfeitures.— This  sub- 
section does  not  apply  to  investigative  costs 
paid  to  such  Office  from  the  Health  Care 
Asset  Forfeiture  Fund,  which  monies  shall 
be  deposited  and  expended  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b). 

(b)  HHS  Office  of  Inspector  General 
Asset  Forfetture  Proceeds  Fund.— 

(1)  In  general.- There  is  esUblished  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  "HHS  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General  Asset  Forfeiture 
Proceeds  Fund,"  to  be  administered  by  the 
Inspector  General,  which  shall  be  available 
to  such  Office  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  expenses  relating  to  the  investigation  of 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Of- 
fice. 

(2)  Deposits.— There  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Fund  all  proceeds  from  forfeitures  that 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor (Jeneral  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
Asset  Forfeiture  Fund  under  section  S24(dKl) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

PART  2— APPUCATION  OF  FRAUD  AND 
ABUSE  AUTHORITIES  UNDER  THE  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  ACT  TO  ALL  PAYERS 

SEC.  5411.  EXCLUSION  FROM  PARTICIPATION. 

(a)  Mandatory  Exclusion.— The  Secretary 
shall  exclude  an  individual  or  entity  from 
participation  in  any  applicable  health  plan  if 
the  individual  or  entity  is  described  in  sec- 
tion n28<a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relat- 
ing to  Individuals  and  entities  convicted  of 
health  care-related  crimes  or  patient  abuse). 

(b)  Permissive  Exclusion.— The  Secretary 
may  exclude  an  individual  or  entity  from 
participation  in  any  applicable  health  plan  if 
the  individual  or  entity  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 1128(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (other 
than  paragraphs  (6)(A).  (6)(C),  (6)(D),  (10),  or 
(13)  of  such  section). 

(c)  Notice,  Effective  Date,  and  Period  of 
Exclusion.—  (l)  An  exclusion  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  5412(b)(3)  shall  be  effective  at 
such  time  and  upon  such  reasonable  notice 
to  the  public  and  to  the  Individual  or  entity 
excluded  as  may  be  specified  In  regulations 
consistent  with  paragraph  (2). 


(2)  Such  an  exclusion  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  furnished  to  an  indi- 
vidual on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
exclusion. 

(3XA)  The  Secretary  shall  specify,  in  the 
notice  of  exclusion  under  para^aph  (1)  and 
the  written  notice  under  section  5412  of  this 
Act,  the  minimum  period  (or.  in  the  case  of 
an  exclusion  of  an  individual  described  in 
section  1128(b)(12)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  period)  of  the  exclusion. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  mandatory  exclusion 
under  subsection  (a),  the  minimum  period  of 
exclusion  shall  be  not  less  than  5  years. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  an  exclusion  of  an  indi- 
vidual described  in  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of 
section  1128(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  period  of  exclusion  shall  be  a  minimum 
of  3  years,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  longer  period  is  necessary  because  of 
aggravating  circumstances. 

(D)  In  the  case  of  an  exclusion  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  entity  described  in  paragraph  (4)  or 
(5)  of  sections  1128(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  period  of  the  exclusion  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  period  during  which  the  indi- 
vidual's or  entity's  license  to  provide  health 
care  is  revoked,  suspended  or  surrendered,  or 
the  individual  or  the  entity  is  excluded  or 
suspended  from  a  Federal  or  State  health 
care  program. 

(E)  In  the  case  of  an  exclusion  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  entity  described  in  paragraph  (6)(B) 
of  section  1128(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  period  of  the  exclusion  shall  be  not  less 
than  1  year. 

(F)  In  the  case  of  an  exclusion  of  an  indi- 
vidual described  in  paragraph  (12)  of  section 
H28(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  period 
of  the  exclusion  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

(1)  the  length  of  the  period  in  which  the  in- 
dividual failed  to  grant  the  immediate  access 
described  in  that  paragraph,  and 

(ii)  an  additional  period,  not  to  exceed  90 
days,  set  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Notice  to  Entities  administering  Pub- 
lic Programs  for  the  Delivery  of  or  Pay- 
ment FOR  Health  Care  Items  or  Services.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  the  author- 
ity under  this  section  in  a  manner  that  re- 
sults in  an  individual's  or  entity's  exclusion 
from  all  applicable  health  plans  for  the  de- 
livery of  or  payment  for  health  care  items  or 
services. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify 
each  sponsor  of  an  applicable  health  plan  and 
each  entity  that  administers  a  State  health 
care  program  described  in  section  1128(h)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  the  fact  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  exclusion  effected 
against  an  individual  or  entity  under  this 
section  or  under  section  5412. 

(e)  Notice  to  State  Licensing  Agencies.— 
The  provisions  of  section  1128<e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  apply  to  this  section  in 
the  same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to 
sections  1128  and  1128A  of  such  Act. 

(f)  Notice.  Hearing,  and  Judicial  Re- 
view—d)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  any  indi- 
vidual or  entity  that  Is  excluded  (or  directed 
to  be  excluded)  from  participation  under  this 
section  is  entitled  to  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  thereon  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  same  extent  as  is  provided 
in  section  205(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and  to  judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's 
final  decision  after  such  hearing  as  is  pro- 
vided In  section  205(g)  of  such  Act.  except 
that  such  action  shall  be  brought  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the 
judicial  circuit  in  which  the  individual  or  en- 
tity resides,  or  has  a  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, or.  if  the  individual  or  entity  does  not 
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reside  or  have  a  principal  place  of  business 
within  any  such  judicial  circuit,  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit. 

(2)  Unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  health  or  safety  of  individuals  receiving 
services  warrants  the  exclusion  taking  effect 
earlier,  any  individual  or  entity  that  is  the 
subject  of  an  adverse  determination  based  on 
paragraphs  (3).  (4).  (5).  (6).  (7).  (8).  (9).  or  (14) 
of  section  1128(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  by  an  adminis- 
trative law  judge  (as  provided  under  section 
205(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  on  the  de- 
termination before  any  exclusion  based  upon 
the  determination  takes  effect.  If  a  hearing 
is  requested,  the  exclusion  shall  be  effective 
upon  the  issuance  of  an  order  by  the  admin- 
istrative law  judge  upholding  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  exclude. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  205(h)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  this  section  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
provisions  apply  with  respect  to  title  II  of 
such  Act. 

(g)  Application  for  Termination  of  Ex- 
clusion—(l)  An  individual  or  entity  ex- 
cluded (or  directed  to  be  excluded)  from  par- 
ticipation under  this  section  or  section 
5412(bK3)  may  apply  to  the  Secretary,  in  the 
manner  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  regula- 
tions and  at  the  end  of  the  minimum  period 
of  exclusion  (or.  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
or  entity  described  in  section  1128(b)(8).  the 
period  of  exclusion)  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion and  a  such  other  times  as  the  Secretary 
may  provide,  for  termination  of  the  exclu- 
sion. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  the  exclu- 
sion if  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  conduct  of  the  applicant  which 
occurred  after  the  date  of  the  notice  of  ex- 
clusion or  which  was  unknown  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  the  exclusion,  that — 

(A)  there  is  no  basis  under  this  section  or 
section  5412(b)(3)  for  a  continuation  of  the 
exclusion,  and 

(B)  there  are  reasonable  assurances  that 
the  types  of  actions  which  formed  the  basis 
for  the  original  exclusion  have  not  recurred 
and  will  not  recur. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify 
each  sponsor  of  an  applicable  health  plan  en- 
tity that  administers  a  State  health  care 
program  described  in  section  1128(h)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  each  termination  of 
exclusion  made  under  this  subsection. 

(h)  Convicted  Defined.— In  this  section, 
the  term  "convicted  "  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  in  section  1128(i)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

(i)  Request  for  Exclusion —The  sponsor 
of  any  applicable  health  plan  (including  a 
State  in  the  case  of  a  regional  alliance 
health  plan  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
the  case  of  a  cor[>orate  alliance  health  plan) 
may  request  that  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  exclude  an  individual  or 
entity  with  respect  to  actions  under  such  a 
plan  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

SEC.  Mil.  CrVIL  MONETARY  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Actions  subject  to  Penalty— Any 
person  who  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  committed  any  of  the  following  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  an  applicable  health 
plan  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b): 

(1)  Actions  subject  to  penalty  under 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  other  social  secu- 
rity HEALTH  programs.— Any  action  that 
would  subject  the  person  to  a  penalty  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (12)  of  section  1128A 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  if  the  action  was 
taken  with  respect  to  title  V.  X\an.  XDC  or 
XX  of  such  Act. 
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(2)  Termination  of  enrollment —The  ter- 
mination of  an  individual's  enrollment  (in- 
cluding the  refusal  to  re-enroll  an  individ- 
ual) in  violation  of  subtitle  E  of  title  I  or 
State  law. 

(3)  Discriminating  on  basis  of  medical 
condition —The  engagement  in  any  practice 
that  would  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
the  effect  of  denying  or  discouraging  the  ini- 
tial or  continued  enrollment  in  a  health  plan 
by  individuals  whose  medical  condition  or 
history  Indicates  a  need  for  substantial  fu- 
ture medical  services. 

(4)  Inducing  enrollment  on  false  pre- 
tenses—The  engagement  in  any  practice  to 
Induce  enrollment  in  an  applicable  health 
plan  through  representations  to  individuals 
which  the  person  knows  or  should  know  are 
false  or  fraudulent. 

(5)  Providing  incentives  to  enroll.— The 
offer  or  payment  of  remuneration  to  any  in- 
dividual eligible  to  enroll  in  an  applicable 
health  plan  that  such  person  knows  or 
should  know  is  likely  to  influence  such  indi- 
vidual to  enroll  in  a  particular  plan. 

(b)  Penalties  Described — 

(1)  General  rule— Any  person  who  the 
Secretary  determines  has  committed  an  ac- 
tion described  in  paragraphs  (2)  through  (6) 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
monetary  penalty  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  for  each  such  determination. 

(2)  Actions  subjectt  to  penalties  under 
social  security  act.— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  the  Secretary  determines  has  commit- 
ted an  action  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a),  the  person  shall  be  subject  to 
the  civil  monetary  penalty  (together  with 
any  additional  assessment)  to  which  the  per- 
son would  be  subject  under  section  1128A  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  if  the  action  on 
which  the  determination  is  based  had  been 
committed  with  respect  to  title  V.  XVIII. 
XIX  or  XX  of  such  Act. 

(3)  Determinations  to  exclude  per- 
mitted.—In  addition  to  any  civil  monetary 
penalty  Imposed  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may  make  a  determination  in  the 
same  proceeding  to  exclude  the  person  from 
participation  in  all  applicable  health  plans 
for  the  delivery  of  or  payment  for  health 
care  items  or  services  (in  accordance  with 
section  5411(c)). 

(c)  Procedures  for  Imposition  of  Pen- 
alties.— 

(1)  applicability  of  procedures  under  so- 
CIAL SECURITY  ACT— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  (g).  (j),  (k).  and  (1) 
of  section  1128A  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  imposition  of 
penalties  under  this  section  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  imposition  of  civil  monetary 
penalties  under  section  1128A  of  such  Act. 

(2)  Ll.MITATION  ON  TIME  FOR  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL TO  ACT.— The  first  sentence  of  section 
1128A(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be 
applied  with  respect  to  civil  monetary  pen- 
alties under  this  section  as  if  the  reference 
in  such  section  to  "one  year"  was  a  reference 
to  "60  days'. 

(3)  AUTHORITY  OF  STATES  TO  IMPOSE  PEN- 
ALTIES.—If  no  proceeding  to  impose  a  civil 
monetary  penalty  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  actions  relating  to  a  regional  alli- 
ance health  plan  has  been  initiated  (by  ei- 
ther the  Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary) 
within  120  days  after  the  Secretary  presents 
a  case  to  the  Attorney  General  for  consider- 
ation of  the  imposition  of  such  a  penalty,  the 
State  in  which  the  alliance  is  located  may 
Initiate  proceedings  to  impose  a  civil  mone- 
tary penalty  under  this  section  with  respect 
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to  the  action  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  initiate  such  proceedings. 

(d)  Treatment  of  amounts  Recovered.— 
Any  amounts  recovered  under  this  section 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  and  disposed  of 
as  follows: 

(1)  Such  portions  of  the  amounts  recovered 
as  is  determined  to  have  been  improperly 
paid  from  an  applicable  health  plan  for  the 
delivery  of  or  payment  for  health  care  items 
or  services  shall  be  repaid  to  such  plan. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  the  amounts  recov- 
ered shall  be  deposited  in  the  All-Payer 
Health  Care  Fraud  and  Abuse  Control  Ac- 
count established  under  section  .S402. 

(e)  Notification  of  Licensing  Authori- 
ties.— Whenever  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion to  impose  a  penalty,  assessment,  or  ex- 
clusion under  this  section  becomes  final,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  appropriate  State 
or  local  licensing  agency  or  organization  (in- 
cluding the  agency  specified  in  section 
1864(a)  and  1902(a)(33)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  that  such  a  penalty,  assessment,  or  ex- 
clusion has  become  final  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

SEC.  6413.  UMITA'nONS  ON  PHYSICLWM  SELF-RE- 
FERRAU 

The  provisions  of  section  1877  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  apply— 

(1)  to  items  and  services  (and  payments 
and  claims  for  payment  for  such  items  and 
services)  furnished  under  any  applicable 
health  plan  in  the  same  manner  as  such  pro- 
visions apply  to  designated  health  services 
(and  payments  and  claims  for  payment  for 
such  services)  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  and 

(2)  to  a  State  (with  respect  to  an  item  or 
service  furnished  or  payment  made  under  a 
regional  alliance  health  plan)  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  (with  respect  to  a  an  item  or 
service  furnished  or  payment  made  under  a 
corporate  alliance  health  plan)  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

SEC.  M14.  construction  OF  SOCL\L  SECURITY 
ACT  REFERENCES. 

(a)  Incorporation  of  Other  amend- 
ments.— Any  reference  in  this  part  to  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be 
considered  a  reference  to  the  provision  as 
amended  under  title  IV. 

(b)  Effect  of  Subsequent  Amendments.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  any  ref- 
erence to  a  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  this  part  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  such  provision  as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  (ex- 
cept as  Congress  may  otherwise  provide)  any 
amendments  made  to  such  provisions  after 
such  date  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  applicability  of  such  provi- 
sions to  individuals  and  entities  under  this 
Act. 

PART    3— AMENUME.NTS    TO    ANTI-FRAUD 
AND    ABUSE    PROVISIONS    UNDER    THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
SEC.  M21.  REFERENCE  TO  AMENDMENTS. 

For  provisions  amending  the  anti-fraud 
and  abuse  provisions  existing  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  see  part  5  of  subtitle  A  of 
title  IV. 

PART  4— AMENDMENTS  TO  CRIMINAL  LAW 
SEC.  M3I.  HEALTH  CARE  FRAUD 

(a)   In   General.— Chapter  63   of   title   18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  followinR 
"i  1347.  Health  care  fraud 

■"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  executes,  or  at- 
tempts to  execute,  a  scheme  or  artifice — 

""(1)  to  defraud  any  health  alliance,  health 
plan,  or  other  person,  in  connection  with  the 
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delivery  of  or  payment  for  health  care  bene- 
fits, items,  or  services; 

"'(2)  to  obtain,  by  means  of  false  or  fraudu- 
lent pretenses,  representations,  or  promises, 
any  of  the  money  or  property  owned  by.  or 
under  the  custody  or  control  of.  any  health 
alliance,  health  plan,  or  person  in  connection 
with  the  delivery  of  or  payment  for  health 
care  benefits,  items,  or  services; 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both.  If  the  viola- 
tion results  in  serious  bodily  injury  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1365  of  this  title)  such  person 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  life  or  any  term  of 
years. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms 
'health  alliance'  and  "health  plan"  have  the 
meanings  given  those  terms  in  title  I  of  the 
Health  Security  Act.". 

(b)   Clerical  amendment.— The   table   of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  63  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
""1347.  Health  care  fraud.". 

SEC.    M32.    FORFEITURES    FOR   YIOLA'HONS    OF 
FRAUD  statutes. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  982(a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (5)  the  following: 

""(6)  If  the  court  determines  that  a  Federal 
health  care  offense  (as  defined  in  section 
5402(e)  of  the  Health  Security  Act)  is  of  a 
type  that  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  health 
of  any  person  or  has  a  significant  detrimen- 
tal impact  on  the  health  care  system,  the 
court,  in  imposing  sentence  on  a  person  con- 
victed of  that  offense,  shall  order  that  person 
to  forfeit  property,  real  or  personal,  that — 

""(A)(i)  is  used  in  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense; or 

""(ii)  constitutes  or  is  derived  from  pro- 
ceeds traceable  to  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense; and 

""(B)  is  of  a  value  proportionate  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  offense". 

(b)  Proceeds  of  Health  Care  Fraud  For- 
feitures.—Section  524(c)(4)(A)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
""all  proceeds,  of  forfeitures  relating  to  Fed- 
eral health  care  offenses  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 5402(e)  of  the  Health  Security  Act),  and" 
after  ""except". 

SEC.  M33.  FALSE  STATEMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  47  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"{1033.  Falae  statemenU  relating  to  health 

care  matters 

"(a)  Whoever,  in  any  matter  involving  a 
health  alliance  or  health  plan,  knowingly 
and  willfully  falsifies,  conceals,  or  covers  up 
by  any  trick,  scheme,  or  device  a  material 
fact,  or  makes  any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraud- 
ulent statements  or  representations,  or 
makes  or  uses  any  false  writing  or  document 
knowing  the  same  to  contain  any  false,  ficti- 
tious, or  fraudulent  statement  or  entry. 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"•(b)  As  used  in  this  section  the  terms 
'health  alliance'  and  'health  plan'  have  the 
meanings  given  those  terms  in  title  I  of  the 
Health  Security  Act.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  47  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"1033.   False  statements  relating  to  health 
care  matters". 

SEC.  M34.  BRIBERY  AND  GRAFT. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  11  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 
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"{226.  Bribery  and  graft  in  connection  with 
health  care 

"(a)  Whoever— 

""(1)  directly  or  indirectly,  corruptly  gives, 
offers,  or  promises  anything  of  value  to  a 
health  care  official,  or  offers  or  promises  a 
health  care  official  to  give  anything  of  value 
to  any  other  person,  with  intentr— 

""(A)  to  influence,  or  for  or  because  of.  any 
of  the  health  care  official's  actions,  deci- 
sions, or  duties  relating  to  a  health  alliance 
or  health  plan: 

""(B)  to  influence  such  an  official  to  com- 
mit or  aid  in  the  committing,  or  collude  in 
or  allow,  any  fraud,  or  make  opportunity  for 
the  commission  of  any  fraud,  on  a  health  al- 
liance or  health  plan,  or  for  or  because  of 
any  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  such  an  offi- 
cial; or 

"(C)  to  induce  such  an  official  to  engage  in 
any  conduct  in  violation  of  the  lawful  duty 
of  such  official,  or  for  or  because  of  such  con- 
duct; or 

"(2)  being  a  health  care  official,  directly  or 
indirectly,  corruptly  demands,  seeks,  re- 
ceives, accepts,  or  agrees  to  accept  anything 
of  value  personally  or  for  any  other  person 
or  entity,  the  giving  of  which  violates  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

'"(b)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"'(1)  the  term  "health  care  official"  means— 

""(A)  an  administrator,  officer,  trustee,  fi- 
duciary, custodian,  counsel,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  health  care  alliance  or  health 
plan; 

■"(B)  an  officer,  counsel,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee, of  an  organization  that  provides  serv- 
ices under  contract  to  any  health  alliance  or 
health  plan; 

""(C)  an  official  or  employee  of  a  State 
agency  having  regulatory  authority  over  any 
health  alliance  or  health  plan; 

""(D)  an  officer,  counsel,  agent,  or  employee 
of  a  health  care  sponsor;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'health  care  sponsor'  means 
any  individual  or  entity  serving  as  the  spon- 
sor of  a  health  alliance  or  health  plan  for 
purposes  of  the  Health  Security  Act.  and  in- 
cludes the  joint  board  of  trustees  or  other 
similar  body  used  by  two  or  more  employers 
to  administer  a  health  alliance  or  health 
plan  for  purposes  of  such  Act.". 

(b)   Clerical   Amendment.— The   table   of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  11  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"226.  Bribery  and  graft  in  connection  with 

health  care."'. 
SEC.    M35.    INJUNCTIVE    RELIEF    RELATING    TO 
HEALTH  CARE  OFFENSES. 

Section  1345(a)(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ""or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A); 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  subp>ara- 
graph  (B);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(C)  committing  or  about   to   commit  a 

Federal  health  care  offense  (as  defined  in 
section  5402(e)  of  the  Health  Security  Act);". 

SEC.  5438.  GRAND  JURY  DISCLOSURE. 

Section  3322  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  A  person  who  is  privy  to  grand  jury  in- 
formation concerning  a  health  law  viola- 
tion— 

""(1)  received  in  the  course  of  duty  as  an  at- 
torney for  the  Government;  or 

•"(2)  disclosed  under  rule  6(eK3)(AKil)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure: 
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may  disclose  that  Information  to  an  attor- 
ney for  the  Government  to  use  In  any  civil 
proceeding  related  to  a  Federal  health  care 
offense  (as  defined  In  section  5402(e)  of  the 
Health  Security  Act),  or  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  civil  forfeiture  under  section 
981(aKl>(C)  of  this  title  ' 
SEC.  5437.  THETT  OR  EMBEZZLEMENT. 

(a)  In  General— Chapter  31  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowlngr: 

"IMS.  Theft  or  embeszlement  in  connection 

with  health  care 

••(a)  Whoever  embezzles,  steals,  willfully 
and  unlawfully  converts  to  the  use  of  any 
person  other  than  the  rightful  owner,  or  in- 
tentionally misapplies  any  of  the  moneys, 
securities,  premiums,  credits,  property,  or 
other  assets  of  a  health  alliance,  health  plan, 
or  of  any  fund  connected  with  such  an  alli- 
ance or  plan,  shall  be  fined  under  this  title 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms 
health  alliance"  and  health  plan'  have  the 
meanings  given  those  terms  under  title  I  of 
the  Health  Security  Act.  ". 

(b)  CLERICAL  AMENDMENT.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  31  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"668.  Theft  or  embezzlement  in  connection 
with  health  care  ". 

SBC.  S43S.  MISUSE  OF  HEALTH  SECURITY  CARD 
OR  UNIQUE  IDENTIFIER. 

(a)  In  General— Chapter  33  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"I7IS.    WUmame    of   health    aecurity    card    or 
ank|ae  identifier 

"Whoever— 

"(1)  requires  the  display  of.  requires  the 
use  of,  or  uses  a  health  security  card  that  Is 
Issued  under  section  1001(b)  of  the  American 
Health  Security  Act  for  any  purpose  other 
than  a  purpose  described  in  section  510S<a)  of 
such  Act;  or 

"(2)  requires  the  disclosure  of,  requires  the 
use  of,  or  uses  a  unique  identifier  number 
provided  pursuant  to  section  5104  of  such  Act 
for  any  purpose  that  is  not  authorized  by  the 
National  Health  Board  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion: 

shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  2  years,  or  both.". 

(b)  (Clerical  amendments  to  Table  of 
Sections.- The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  33,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as 
follows: 

-CHAPTER  33— EMBLEMS,  INSIGNIA. 
IDENTIFIERS,  AND  NAMES": 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
Item: 

"716.  Misuse    of    health    security    card    or 
unique  identifier". 

(c)  Clerical  amendment  to  Table  of 
Chapters— The  item  relating  to  chapter  33 
In  the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
part  1  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"33.    Emblema,    i»«-«f«««     identifier*, 

and  names        701". 

PART  &— AMENDMENTS  TO  CIVIL  FALSE 
CLAIMS  ACT 

SBC  M41.  AMENDMENTS  TO  CIVIL  FALSE  CLAIMS 
ACT. 

Section  3729  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended — 
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(1)  in  subsection  (aM7).  by  inserting  "or  to 
a  health  plan,"  after  "property  to  the  Gov- 
ernment,": 

(2)  in  the  matter  following  subsection 
(aK7).  by  inserting  "or  health  plan"  before 
"sustains  because  of  the  act  of  that  person,": 

(3)  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a),  by  Inserting  "or  health  plan"  be- 
fore "sustains  because  of  the  act  of  the  per- 
son.": 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "the  term"  after  "sec- 
tion,": and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  term  also  Includes  any  request  or  de- 
mand, whether  under  contract  of  otherwise, 
for  money  or  property  which  is  made  or  pre- 
sented to  a  health  plan  "  :  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(0  Health  Plan  Defined —For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  health  plan'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  under  section 
1400  of  the  Health  Security  Act .". 

Suhtitle  F— McCarran-Fercoaon  Reform 
SEC.  SMI.  REPEAL  OF  EXEMPTION  FOR  HEALTH 
INSURANCE. 

(a;  In  General.— Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
March  9.  1945  (15  U.S.C.  1013).  known  as  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following; 

•(c)  Notwithstanding  that  the  business  of 
insurance  is  regulated  by  State  law.  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  limit  the  applicability  of 
the  following  Acts  to  the  business  of  insur- 
ance to  the  extent  that  such  business  relates 
to  the  provision  of  health  benefits; 

"(1)  The  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.). 

"(2)  The  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.). 

"(3)  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
use.  41  etseq). 

"(4)  The  Act  of  June  19,  1936  (49  Stat.  1526: 
15  use.  21a  et  seq.),  known  as  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Antidiscrimination  Act". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— PREMIUM  CAPS;  PREMIUM- 
RASED  FINANCING;  AND  PLAN  PAYMENTS 
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Sec.  6011.  Plan  payment  reduction. 
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EXPENOrrURES 

Sec.  6031.  Calculation  of  premium  equiva- 
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Sec.  6022.  Termination  of  corporate  alliance 
for  excess  increase  in  expendi- 
tures. 
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Sec.  6103.  Alliance  credit. 

Sec.  6104.  Premium  discount  based  on  In- 
come. 

Sec.  6105.  Excess  premium  credit. 

Sec.  6106.  Corporate  alliance  opt-in  credit. 

Sec.  6107.  Family  collection  shortfall  add- 
on. 

SUBPART  B— REPAIfMENT  OF  ALUANCE  CREDIT 
BY  CERTAIN  FAMILIES 

Sec.  6111.  Repayment  of  alliance  credit  by 
certain  families. 

Sec.  6112.  No  liability  for  families  employed 
full-time:  reduction  in  liability 
for  part-time  employment. 

Sec.  6113.  Limitation  of  liability  based  on 
Income. 

Sec.  6114.  Special  treatment  of  certain  retir- 
ees and  qualified  spouses  and 
children. 

Sec.  6115.  Special  treatment  of  certain  medi- 
care beneficiaries. 
Part  3— Employer  Premium  Payments 

SUBPART  A— regional  ALLIANCE  EMPLOYERS 

Sec.  6121.  Employer  premium  payment  re- 
quired. 

Sec.  6122.  Computation  of  base  employment 
monthly  premium. 

Sec.  6123.  Premium  discount  for  certain  em- 
ployers. 

Sec.  6124.  Payment  adjustment  for  large  em- 
ployers electing  coverage  in  a 
regional  alliance. 

Sec.  6125.  Employer  collection  shortfall  add- 
on. 

Sec.  6126.  Application  to  self-employed  indi- 
viduals. 

SUBPART  B— corporate  ALLIANCE  EMPLOYERS 

Sec.  6131.  Employer    premium    payment    re- 
quired 
Subtitle  C — PaymenU  to  Regional  Alliance 
Health  Plana 
Sec.  6201.  Computation  of  blended  plan  per 

capita  payment  amount. 
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and  SSI  proportions. 
SEC.  WWO.  GENERAL  DEFINrnON& 

(a)  DEFINITIONS  RELATING  TO  BIDS.— In  this 

title: 

(1)  Accepted  bid.— The  term  "accepted 
bid"  means  the  bid  which  is  agreed  to  be- 
tween a  regional  alliance  health  plan  and  a 
regional  alliance  for  coverage  of  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  in  the  alliance 
area  under  part  1. 

(2)  FINAL  accepted  BID —The  term  "final 
accepted  bid"  means  the  accepted  bid,  tak- 
ing into  account  any  voluntary  reduction  In 
such  bid  made  under  section  6004(e). 

(3)  Weighted  average  accepted  bid —The 
term  "weighted  average  accepted  bid" 
means,  for  a  regional  alliance  for  a  year,  the 
average  of  the  accepted  bids  for  all  regional 
alliance  health  plans  offered  by  such  alli- 
ance, weighted  to  reflect  the  relative  enroll- 
ment of  regional  alliance  eligible  individuals 
among  such  plans. 
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(4)  Reduced  -weighted  average  accepted 
bid.— The  term  "reduced  weighted  average 
accepted  bid",  for  a  health  plan  offered  by  a 
regional  alliance  for  a  year,  is  the  lesser  of — 

(A)  the  weighted  average  accepted  bid  for 
the  regional  alliance  for  the  year  (deter- 
mined using  the  final  accepted  bids  as  the 
accepted  bids),  or 

(B)  the  regional  alliance  per  capita  target 
for  the  year. 

(b)  Weighted  Average  Premium.— In  this 
title,  the  term  "weighted  average  premium" 
means,  for  a  class  of  family  enrollment  and 
with  respect  to  a  regional  alliance  for  a  year, 
the  product  of— 

(1)  reduced  weighted  average  accepted  bid 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (a)(4)): 

(2)  the  uniform  per  capita  conversion  fac- 
tor (established  under  section  1341(b))  for  the 
alliance:  and 

(3)  the  premium  class  factor  established  by 
the  Board  for  that  class  under  section  1531. 

(c)  Incorporation  of  Other  Definitions.— 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title, 
the  definitions  of  terms  in  subtitle  J  of  title 
I  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  this  title 

Subtitle  A — Premium  Cap* 
PART  1— REGIONAl,  ALUANCE  HF.A1.TH 
EXPENDITURES 
Subpart  A — Computation  of  Targets  and 
.Accepted  Bids 
SEC.    6001.    COMPLTATION    OK    RKC.IONAl     ALU- 
ANCE INFLATION  FACT(JH.S. 
(a)  COMPUTATION.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— This  section  provides  for 
the  computation  of  a  factors  that  limit  the 
growth  of  premiums  for  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package  in  regional  alliance  health 
plans.  The  Board  shall  compute  and  publish, 
not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year  (begin- 
ning with  1995)  the  regional  alliance  infla- 
tion factor  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2))  for 
each  regional  alliance  for  the  following  year. 

(2)  Regional  alliance  inflation  factor.— 
In  this  part,  the  term  "regional  alliance  in- 
flation factor"  means,  for  a  year  for  a  re- 
gional alliance — 

(A)  the  general  health  care  inflation  factor 
for  the  year  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)): 

(B)  adjusted  under  subsection  (c)  (to  take 
into  account  material  changes  in  the  demo- 
graphic and  socio-economic  characteristics 
of  the  population  of  alliance  eligible  individ- 
uals); 

(C)  decreased  by  the  percentage  adjust- 
ment (if  any)  provided  with  respect  to  the  re- 
gional alliance  under  subsection  (d)  (relating 
to  adjustment  for  previous  excess  expendi- 
tures): and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  the  year  2001,  increased 
by  a  factor  that  the  Board  determines  to  re- 
flect the  ratio  of  (i)  the  actuarial  value  of 
the  increase  in  benelits  provided  in  that  year 
under  the  comprehensive  benefit  package  to 
(II)  the  actuarial  value  of  the  benefits  that 
would  have  been  in  such  package  in  the  year 
without  regard  to  the  increase. 

(3)  General  health  care  inflation  fac- 
tor.— 

(A)  1996  THROUGH  1999  of  thls  part,  the  term 
"general  health  care  inflation  factor",  for  a 
year,  means  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
CPI  (as  specified  under  subsection  (b))  for 
the  year  plus  the  following: 

(I)  For  1996,  1.5  pwrcentage  points. 

(II)  For  1997,  1.0  percentage  points, 
(ill)  For  1998.  0.5  percentage  points, 
(iv)  For  1999,  0  percentage  points. 

(B)  Years  after  i99».— 

(1)  Recommendation  to  congress.- In  1998, 
the  Board  shall  submit  to  Congress  rec- 
ommendations on  what  the  general  health 
care  inflation  factor  should  be  for  years  be- 
ginning with  2000. 


(in  FAU..URE  of  congress  to  act.— If  the 
Congress  fails  to  enact  a  law  specifying  the 
general  health  care  inflation  factor  for  a 
year  after  1999,  the  Board,  in  January  of  the 
year  before  the  year  involved,  shall  compute 
such  factor  for  the  year  involved.  Such  fac- 
tor shall  be  the  product  of  the  factors  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  for  that  fiscal 
year. 

(C)  Factor.— The  factor  described  in  this 
subparagraph  for  a  year  is  1  plus  the  follow- 
ing: 

(i)  CPI. — The  percentage  change  in  the  CPI 
for  the  year,  determined  based  upon  the  per- 
centage change  in  the  average  of  the  CPI  for 
the  12-month  period  ending  with  August  31  of 
the  previous  fiscal  year  over  such  average  for 
the  preceding  12-month  period. 

(11)  Population.— The  average  annual  per- 
centage change  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States  during  the  3-year  period  end- 
ing in  the  calendar  year,  determined  by  the 
Board  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

(iii)  Real  gdp  per  capita.— The  average 
annual  percentage  change  in  the  real,  per 
capita  gross  domestic  product  of  the  United 
States  during  the  3-year  period  ending  in  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  determined  by  the 
Board  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

(b)  Projection  of  Increase  in  CPI.— 

(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Board  shall  specify,  as  of  the  time 
of  publication,  the  annual  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  CPI  (as  defined  in  section 
1902(9))  for  the  following  year. 

(2)  Data  to  be  used.— Such  increase  shall 
be  the  projection  of  the  CPI  contained  in  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  in  the  year. 

(c)  Special  Adjustment  for  Material 
Changes  in  Demographic  Characteristics 
of  Population.— 

(1)  Adjustment  for  corporate  alliance 
opt- IN.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  Board  shall  develop  a 
method  for  adjusting  the  regional  alliance 
inflator  factor  for  each  regional  alliance  in 
order  to  reflect  material  changes  In  the  de- 
mographic characteristics  of  regional  alli- 
ance eligible  individuals  residing  in  the  alli- 
ance area  (in  comparison  with  such  charac- 
teristics for  the  previous  year)  as  a  result  of 
one  or  more  corporate  alliances  terminating 
an  election  under  section  1313. 

(B)  Basis  for  adjustments.— Adjustments 
under  this  paragraph  (whether  an  increase  or 
decrease)  shall  be  based  on  the  characteris- 
tics and  factors  used  for  making  adjustments 
in  payments  under  section  6124. 

(2)  adjustment  for  regional  trend  com- 
pared to  national  trend.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  develop  a 
method  for  adjusting  the  regional  alliance 
inflator  factor  for  each  regional  alliance  in 
order  to  reflect  material  changes  in  the  de- 
mographic characteristics  (including  at  least 
age,  gender,  and  socio-economic  status)  and 
health  status  of  regional  alliance  eligible  in- 
dividuals residing  in  the  alliance  area  in 
comparison  with  the  average  change  in  such 
characteristics  for  such  individuals  residing 
in  the  United  States.  The  adjustment  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  for  changes  not 
taken  into  account  in  the  adjustment  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(B)  Neutral  adjustment.— Such  method 
(and  any  annual  adjustment  under  this  para- 
graph) shall  be  designed  to  result  in  the  ad- 
justment effected  under  this  paragraph  for  a 
year  not  changing  the  weighted  averaige  of 
the  regional  alliance  inflation  factors. 

(3)  Application.— The  Board  shall  provide, 
on  an  annual  basis,  for  an  adjustment  of  re- 


gional alliance  Inflation  factors  under  this 
subsection  using  such  method. 

(d)  adjustment  for  Previous  Excess 
Rate  of  Increase  in  Expenditures.- 

(1)  In  general. — If  actual  weighted  average 
accepted  bid  for  a  regional  alliance  for  a 
year  (as  determined  by  the  Board  based  on 
actual  enrollment  in  the  first  month  of  the 
year)  exceeds  the  regional  alliance  per  capita 
premium  target  (determined  under  section 
6003(a))  for  the  year,  then  the  regional  alli- 
ance Inflation  factor — 

(A)  for  the  succeeding  year  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  product  of— 

(1)  Vi  of  the  excess  percentage  (described  in 
paragraph  (3))  for  the  previous  year,  and 

(ji)  the  adjustment  factor  (described  in 
paragraph  <2)(A))  for  such  succeeding  year: 
and 

(B)  in  the  second  succeeding  year  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  product  of— 

(1)  V4  of  such  excess  percentage,  and 

(11)  the  adjustment  factor  (described  in 
paragraph  (2)(B))  for  such  second  succeeding 
year. 

(2)  Adjustment  factors  — 

(A)  Succeeding  year.— With  respect  to  a 
succeeding  year,  the  adjustment  factor  de- 
scribed in  this  subparagraph  is  1  plus  the  re- 
gional alliance  inflation  factor  for  such  year. 

(B)  Second  succeeding  year.— With  re- 
spect to  a  second  succeeding  year,  the  ad- 
justment factor  described  In  this  subpara- 
graph is  the  product  of— 

(i)  1  plus  the  regional  alliance  inflation 
factor  for  such  year,  and 

(ID  1  plus  the  regional  alliance  inflation 
factor  for  the  previous  year. 

(C)  No  adjustment  in  factor  consid- 
ered.—For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  the  regional  alliance  inflation  factor 
for  a  year  shall  not  take  into  account  any 
adjustment  under  this  subsection. 

(3)  Excess  percentage— The  excess  per- 
centage described  in  this  paragraph  for  a 
year  is  the  percentage  by  which— 

(A)  actual  weighted  average  accepted  bid 
(referred  to  In  iiaragraph  (1))  for  a  regional 
alliance  for  the  year,  exceeds 

(B)  the  reerional  alliance  per  capita  pre- 
mium target  (determined  under  section 
6003(a))  for  the  year. 

(e)  Consultation  Process.— The  Board 
shall  have  a  process  for  consulting  with  rep- 
resentatives of  States  and  regional  alliances 
before  establishing  the  regional  alliance  in- 
flation factors  for  each  year  under  this  sec- 
tion, 

SEC.  6002.  BOARD  DETERMINATION  OF  NATIONAL 
PER  CAPITA  BASELINE  PREMIUM 
TARGET. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  January  1, 
1995,  the  Board  shall  determine  a  national 
per  capita  baseline  premium  target.  Such 
target  is  equal  to — 

(1)  the  national  average  per  capita  current 
coverage  health  expenditures  (determined 
under  subsection  (b)). 

(2)  updated  under  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Determination  of  National  Average 
Per  Capita  Current  Coverage  Health  Ex- 
penditures.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Board  shall  determine 
the  national  average  per  capita  current  cov- 
erage health  expenditures  equal  to — 

(A)  total  covered  current  health  care  ex- 
penditures (described  in  paragraph  (2)),  di- 
vided by 

(B)  the  estimated  population  in  the  United 
States  of  regional  alliance  eligible  individ- 
uals (as  determined  by  the  Board  as  of  the 
1993  under  subsection  (c)(3))  for  whom  such 
expenditures  were  determined. 
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The  population  under  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
not  Include  SSI  recipients  or  AFDC  recipi- 
ents. 

(2)  Current  health  care  expenditures  — 
For  purposes  of  p&ra«rraph  (1)(A».  the  Board 
shall  determine  current  health  care  expendi- 
tures as  follows: 

(A)  Determination  of  total  expendi- 
tures—The  Board  shall  first  determine  the 
amount  of  total  payments  made  for  items 
and  services  included  in  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package  (determined  without  regard 
to  cost  sharing)  in  the  United  States  In  1993. 

(B)  Removal  of  certain  expenditures  not 
to  be  covered  through  regional  alli- 
ances.—The  amount  so  determined  shall  be 
decreased  by  the  proportion  of  such  amount 
that  is  attributable  to  any  of  the  following: 

(i)  Medicare  beneficiaries  (other  than  such 
beneficiaries  who  are  regional  alliance  eligi- 
ble individuals). 

(11)  AFDC  recipients  or  SSI  recipients. 

(Hi)  Expenditures  which  are  paid  for 
through  workers'  compensation  or  auto- 
mobile or  other  liability  insurance. 

(Iv)  Expenditures  by  parties  (including  the 
Federal  Government)  that  the  Board  deter- 
mines will  not  be  payable  by  regional  alli- 
ance health  plans  for  coverage  of  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  under  this  Act. 

(C)  ADDmoN  OF  projected  expendptures 

FOR    uninsured    AND    UNDERLNSURED    INDIV1I>- 

UAL8.— The  amount  so  determined  and  ad- 
justed shall  be  increased  to  take  into  ac- 
count increased  utilization  of,  and  expendi- 
tures for,  items  and  services  covered  under 
the  comprehensive  benefit  package  likely  to 
occur,  as  a  result  of  coverage  under  a  re- 
gional alliance  health  plan  of  individuals 
who,  as  of  1993  were  uninsured  or  under- 
insured  with  resi)ect  to  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package.  In  making  such  determina- 
tion, such  expenditures  shall  be  based  on  the 
estimated  average  cost  for  such  services  in 
1993  (and  not  on  private  payment  rates  estab- 
lished for  such  services)  In  making  such  de- 
termination, the  estimated  amount  of  un- 
compensated care  in  1993  shall  be  removed. 

(D)  ADDITION  OF  HEALTH  PLAN  AND  AIXIANCE 
COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION.- 

(1)  In  GENERAL.- The  amount  so  determined 
and  adjusted  shall  be  increased  by  an  esti- 
mated percentage  (determined  by  the  Board, 
but  no  more  than  15  percent)  that  reflects 
the  proportion  of  premiums  that  are  required 
for  health  plan  and  regional  alliance  admin- 
istration (including  regional  alliance  costs 
for  administration  of  income-related  pre- 
mium discounts  and  cost  sharing  reductions) 
and  for  State  premium  taxes  (which  taxes 
shall  be  limited  to  such  amounts  in  1993  as 
are  attributable  to  the  health  benefits  to  be 
included  in  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age). 

(E)  Decrease  for  cost  sharing.— The 
amount  so  determined  and  adjusted  shall  be 
decreased  by  a  percentage  that  reflects  (I) 
the  estimated  average  percentage  of  total 
amounts  payable  for  items  and  services  cov- 
ered under  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age that  will  be  payments  in  the  form  of  cost 
sharing  under  a  high  cost  sharing  plan,  and 
(II)  the  percentage  reduction  in  utilization 
estimated  to  result  from  the  application  of 
high  cost  sharing. 

(3)  Speclu.  RULES.— 

(A)  Benefits  used— The  determinations 
under  this  section  shall  be  based  on  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  as  In  effect  in 
1996. 

(B)  ASSUMING    NO   CHANGE    IN    EXPENDITURE 

PATTERN —The  determination  under  para- 
grraph  (2)  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
any  change  In  the  pattern  of  expenditures 
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that  may  result  from  the  enrollment  of 
AFDC  recipients  and  SSI  recipients  In  re- 
gional alliance  health  plans. 

(C)  Eligible  individuals.— In  this  sub- 
section, the  determination  of  who  are  re- 
gional alliance  eligible  individuals  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  as  though  this 
Act  was  fully  In  effect  In  each  State  as  of 
1993. 

(c)  Updating  — 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (3). 
the  Board  shall  update  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)(l>  for  each  of 
1994,  1995.  and  1996  by  the  appropriate  update 
factor  described  In  paragraph  (2)  for  the 
year. 

(2)  APPROPRIATE  UPDATE  FACTTOR.— In  para- 
graph (1),  the  appropriate  update  factor  for  a 
year  Is  1  plus  the  annual  percentage  increase 
for  the  year  (as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration, based  on  actual  or  projected  infor- 
mation) In  private  sector  health  care  spend- 
ing for  items  and  services  included  in  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package  (as  of  1996). 

(3)  Limit— The  total,  cumulative  update 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  15  per- 
cent. 

SEC.   W03.   determination   OF  ALLIANCE    PER 
CAPITA  PREMnnM  TARGETS. 

(a)  iNrriAL  Determination— Not  later  than 
January  1.  1995,  the  Board  shall  determine, 
for  each  regional  alliance  for  1996.  a  regional 
alliance  per  capita  premium  target.  Such 
target  shall  equal— 

(1)  the  national  per  capita  baseline  pre- 
mium target  (determined  by  the  Board  under 
section  6002). 

(2)  updated  by  the  regional  alliance  infla- 
tion factor  (as  determined  under  section 
6001(aK2))  for  1996.  and 

(3)  adjusted  by  the  adjustment  factor  for 
the  regional  alliance  (determined  under  sub- 
section (O). 

(b)  Subsequent  Determinations.— 

(1)  Determination.— Not  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year  (begrinning  with  1996)  the 
Board  shall  determine,  for  each  regional  alli- 
ance for  the  succeeding  year  a  regional  alli- 
ance per  capita  premium  target. 

(2)  General  rule— Subject  to  paragraph 
(3),  such  target  shall  equal— 

(A)  the  regional  alliance  per  capita  target 
determined  under  this  section  for  the  re- 
gional alliance  for  the  previous  yeair,  and 

(B)  updated  by  the  regional  alliance  Infla- 
tion factor  (as  determined  in  section  6001(a)) 
for  the  yeau". 

(c)  Adjustment  Factors  for  Regional  Al- 
liances FOR  Initial  Determination — 

(1)  In  general— The  Board  shall  establish 
an  adjustment  factor  for  each  regional  alli- 
ance In  a  manner  consistent  with  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  Considerations.— In  establishing  the 
factor  for  each  regional  alliance,  the  Board 
shall  consider,  using  information  of  the  type 
described  In  paragraph  (3),  the  difference  be- 
tween the  national  average  of  the  factors 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  na- 
tional per  capita  baseline  premium  target 
and  such  factors  for  the  regional  alliance.  In- 
cluding variations  in  health  care  expendi- 
tures and  in  rates  of  uninsurance  and  under- 
insurance in  the  different  alliance  areas  and 
Including  variations  In  the  proportion  of  ex- 
penditures for  services  provided  by  academic 
health  centers  in  the  different  alliance  areas. 

(3)  Types  of  information.— The  type  of  in- 
formation described  in  this  paragraph  Is — 

(A)  Information  on  variations  in  premiums 
across  States  and  across  alliance  areas  with- 
in a  State  (based  on  surveys  and  other  data); 
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(B)  Information  on  variations  in  per  capita 
health  spending  by  State,  as  measured  by 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration; 

(C)  information  on  variations  across  States 
In  per  capita  spending  under  the  medicare 
program  and  in  such  spending  among  alli- 
ance areas  within  a  State  under  such  pro- 
gram; and 

(D)  area  rating  factors  commonly  used  by 
actuaries. 

(4)  Application  of  factors  in  neutral 
manner.— The  application  of  the  adjustment 
factors  under  this  subsection  for  1996  shall  be 
done  in  a  manner  so  that  the  weighted  aver- 
age of  the  regional  alliance  per  capita  pre- 
mium targets  for  1996  Is  equal  to  the  na- 
tional per  capita  baseline  premium  target 
determined  under  section  6002.  Such  weight- 
ed average  shall  be  based  on  the  Board's  esti- 
mate of  the  expected  distribution  of  alliance 
eligible  individuals  (taken  into  account 
under  section  6002)  among  the  regional  alli- 
ances. 

(5)  Consultation  process.- The  Board 
shall  have  a  process  for  consulting  with  rep- 
resentatives of  States  and  regional  alliances 
before  establishing  the  adjustment  for  re- 
gional alliances  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Treatment  of  Certain  States.— 

(1)  NoN-ALLLANCE  STATES.— In  the  case  of  a 
State  that  is  not  a  participating  State  or 
otherwise  has  not  established  regional  alli- 
ances, the  entire  State  shall  be  treated  under 
the  provisions  of  this  part  as  composing  a 
single  regional  alliance. 

(2)  Changes  in  alliance  boundaries.- In 
the  case  of  a  State  that  changes  the  bound- 
aries of  its  regional  alliances  (including  the 
establishment  of  such  alliances  after  1996), 
the  Board  shall  provide  a  method  for  com- 
puting a  regional  alliance  per  capita  pre- 
mium target  for  each  regional  alliance  af- 
fected by  such  change  In  a  manner  that — 

(A)  reflects  the  factors  taken  into  account 
in  establishing  the  auljustment  factors  for  re- 
gional alliances  under  subsection  (c).  and 

(B)  results  In  the  weighted  average  of  the 
newly  computed  regional  targets  for  the  re- 
gional alliances  affected  by  the  change  equal 
to  the  weighted  average  of  the  regional  tar- 
gets for  the  regional  alliances  as  previously 
established. 

SEC.  MM.  ALLIANCE  INITIAL  BIDDING  AND  NG- 
GOTTATION  PROCESS. 

(a)  Bidding  Process.— 

(1)  Obtaining  bids — 

(A)  In  general —Not  later  than  July  1  be- 
fore the  first  year,  and  not  later  than  August 
1  of  each  succeeding  year,  the  regional  alli- 
ance shall  have  obtained  premium  bids  from 
each  plan  seeking  to  participate  as  a  re- 
gional alliance  health  plan  with  respect  to 
the  alliance  In  the  following  year. 

(B)  Disclosure.  -In  obtaining  such  bids,  a 
regional  alliance  may  determine  to  disclose 
(or  not  to  disclose)  the  regional  alliance  per 
capita  premium  target  for  the  regional  alli- 
ance (determined  under  section  6003)  for  the 
year  involved. 

(C)  Condition —Each  bid  submitted  by  a 
plan  under  this  subsection  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  plan's  agreement  to  accept 
any  premium  payment  reduction  that  may 
be  imposed  under  section  6011. 

(2)  Negotiation  process —Following  the 
bidding  process  under  paragraph  (1),  a  State 
may  provide  for  negotiations  with  health 
plans  relating  to  the  premiums  to  be  charged 
by  such  plans.  Such  negotiations  may  result 
in  the  resubmission  of  bids,  but  In  no  case 
shall  a  health  plan  resubmit  a  bid  that  ex- 
ceeds its  prior  bid. 

(3)  Legally  binding  bids— AU  bids  submit- 
ted under  this  subsection  must  be  legally 
binding  with  respect  to  the  plans  Involved. 
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(4)  Acceptance.— The  final  bid  submitted 
by  a  plan  under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  accepted  bid.  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e). 

(5)  Assistance.- The  Board  shall  provide 
regional  alliances  with  such  information  and 
technical  assistance  as  may  assist  such  alli- 
ances in  the  bidding  process  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(b)  Submission  of  Information  to 
Board.— By  not  later  than  September  1  of 
each  year  for  which  bids  are  obtained  under 
subsection  (a),  each  regional  alliance  shall 
submit  to  the  Board  a  report  that  discloses — 

(1)  Information  regarding  the  final  bids  ob- 
tained under  subsection  (a)  by  the  different 
plans; 

(2)(A)  for  the  first  year,  any  information 
the  Board  may  request  concerning  an  esti- 
mation of  the  enrollment  likely  in  each  such 
plan  of  alliance  eligible  individuals  who  will 
be  offered  enrollment  in  a  health  plan  by  al- 
liance in  the  first  year,  or 

(B)  for  a  succeeding  year,  the  actual  dis- 
tribution of  enrollment  of  alliance  eligible 
individuals  in  regional  alliance  health  plans 
in  the  year  in  which  the  report  is  transmit- 
ted; and 

(3)  limitations  on  capacity  of  regional  alli- 
ance health  plans. 

(c)  Compltation  of  Weighted  average 
Accepted  Bid.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  each  regional  alliance 
the  Board  shall  determine  a  weighted  aver- 
age accepted  bid  for  each  year  for  which  bids 
are  obtained  under  subsection  (a).  Such  de- 
termination shall  be  based  on  information  on 
accepted  bids  for  the  year,  submitted  under 
subsection  (b)(1),  and  shall  take  into  ac- 
count, subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Informa- 
tion on  enrollment  distribution  submitted 
under  subsection  (b)(2). 

(2)  Enrollment  distribution  rules.— In 
making  the  determination  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  a  regional  alliance,  the  Board  shall  es- 
tablish rules  respecting  the  treatment  of  en- 
rollment In  plans  that  are  discontinued  or 
are  newly  offered. 

(d)  Notice  to  Certain  alliances.- 

(1)  In  general— By  not  later  than  October 
1  of  each  year  for  which  bids  are  obtained, 
the  Board  shall  notify  a  regional  alliance — 

(A)  if  the  weighted  average  accepted  bid 
(determined  under  subsection  (O)  for  the  al- 
liance is  greater  than  the  regional  alliance 
per  capita  premium  target  for  the  alliance 
(determined  under  section  6002)  for  the  year, 
and 

(B)  the  reduced  weighted  average  accepted 
bid  for  the  alliance. 

(2)  Notice  of  premium  reductions.— If  no- 
tice is  provided  to  a  regional  alliance  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Board  shall  notify  the  re- 
gional alliance  and  each  noncomplying  plan 
of  any  plan  payment  reduction  computed 
under  section  6011  for  such  a  plan  and  the  op- 
portunity to  voluntarily  reduce  the  accepted 
bid  under  subsection  (e)  in  order  to  avoid 
such  a  reduction. 

(e)  Voluntary  Reduction  of  Accepted  Bid 
(Final  Accepted  Bidi.- After  the  Board  has 
determined  under  subsection  (c)  the  weight- 
ed average  accepted  bid  for  a  regional  alli- 
ance and  the  Board  has  determined  prelimi- 
nary plan  payment  reductions,  before  such 
date  as  the  Board  may  specify  (in  order  to 
provide  for  an  open  enrollment  period),  a 
noncomplying  plan  has  the  opportunity  to 
voluntarily  reduce  its  accepted  bid  by  the 
amount  of  the  plan  payment  reduction  that 
would  otherwise  apply  to  the  plan.  Such  re- 
duction shall  not  affect  the  amount  of  the 
plan  payment  reduction  for  any  other  plan 
for  that  year. 


SEC.  600(5.  state  FINANCIAL  INCENTIVES. 

(a)  Election.— Any  participating  State 
may  elect  to  assume  responsibility  for  con- 
tainment of  health  care  expenditures  in  the 
State  consistent  with  this  part.  Such  respon- 
sibility shall  include  submitting  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Board  on  any  activities  under- 
taken by  the  State  to  contain  such  expendi- 
tures. 

(b)  FINANCL^L  Incentive.- In  the  case  of  a 
State  that  has  made  an  election  under  sub- 
section (a),  if  Board  determines  for  a  par- 
ticular year  (beginning  with  the  first  year) 
that  the  statewide  weighted  average  of  the 
reduced  weighted  average  accepted  bids 
(based  on  actual  average  enrollment  for  the 
year),  for  regional  alliances  in  the  State,  is 
less  than  the  statewide  weighted  average  of 
the  regional  alliance  per  capita  premium 
targets  (based  upon  such  enrollment)  for 
such  alliances  for  the  year,  then  the  amount 
of  the  State  maintenance-of-effort  payment 
under  section  9001(b),  for  the  following  year, 
shall  be  reduced  by  Vi  of  the  product  of— 

(1)(A)  the  amount  by  which  the  amount  of 
such  target  exceeds  the  amount  of  such  pre- 
mium, divided  by  (B)  the  amount  of  such  tar- 
get; and 

(2)  the  total  of  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
payments  made  in  that  particular  year  to  re- 
gional alliances  in  the  State  under  subtitle  B 
of  title  DC. 

SEC.  800«.  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  ELIMINATE 
REGIONAL  VARIATIONS  IN  ALU- 
ANCE  TARGETS  DUE  TO  VARIA'nON 
IN  PRACTICE  PATTERNS;  CONGRES- 
SIONAL CONSIDERATION. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Advisory  Commis- 
sion ON  Regional  Variations  in  Health  Ex- 
penditures.—The  chair  of  the  Board  shall 
establish,  by  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  appointment  of  the  first  chair,  an  ad- 
visory commission  on  regional  variations  in 
health  expenditures. 

(b)  Composition.— The  advisory  commis- 
sion shall  be  composed  of  consumers,  em- 
ployers, providers,  representatives  of  health 
plans.  States,  regional  alliances,  individuals 
with  expertise  in  the  financing  of  health 
care,  individuals  with  expertise  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  health  care,  and  representatives  of 
diverse  geographic  areas. 

(c)  Regional  Variations.— 

(1)  Information. — The  advisory  commis- 
sion shall  provide  the  Board,  States,  and  re- 
gional alliances  with  information  about  re- 
gional differences  in  health  care  costs  and 
practice  patterns. 

(2)  Methods  for  elimination  of  regional 
variation  due  to  practice  pattern.— The 
advisory  commission  shall  examine  methods 
of  eliminating  variation  in  regional  alliance 
per  capita  premium  targets  due  to  variation 
in  practice  patterns,  not  due  to  other  factors 
(such  as  health  care  input  prices  and  demo- 
graphic factors),  by  2002. 

(3)  Methods  for  reducing  regional  vari- 
ation  IN    premium    payments   for   AFDC   AN'D 

SSI  recipients  due  to  historical  variation 
IN  characteristics  of  state  medicaid 
plans.— The  advisory  commission  shall  ex- 
amine methods  of  reducing  the  variation  in 
Federal  and  State  payments  under  sections 
9011  and  9101.  In  addition  to  the  factors  con- 
sidered in  paragraph  (2),  the  commission 
shall  examine  methods  of  reducing  variation 
due  to  historical  differences  in  the  rates  of 
reimbursement  to  providers  and  in  the 
amount,  duration,  and  scope  of  benefits  cov- 
ered under  State  medicaid  plans. 

(4)  Methods  for  reduction  of  regional 
variation  in  state  maintenance-of-effort 

payments  for  non-cash  assistance  RECIPI- 
ENTS.—The  advisory  commission  shall  study 
the  reasons  for  variation  among  States  in 


the  level  of  maintenance  of  effort  payments 
for  non-cash  assistance  recipients  and  shall 
examine  methods  of  reducing  variation 
across  States  in  the  level  of  maintenance  of 
effort  payments  compared  to  the  population 
of  the  State.  The  commission  shall  link  con- 
sideration of  the  variation  in  premium  tar- 
gets under  paragraph  (2)  with  the  variation 
in  State  and  Federal  payments  described  in 
this  paragraph. 

(5)  Other  factors —The  advisory  commis- 
sion shall  examine  methods  of  reducing  vari- 
ations in  spending  among  States  for  health 
care  services  that  are  attributable  to  histori- 
cal differences. 

(d)  Recommendations  to  Board —The  ad- 
visory commission  shall  submit  to  the  Board 
a  report  that  specifies— 

(1)  one  or  more  methods  for  eliminating 
the  variation  described  in  subsection  (cK2), 
and 

(2)  one  or  more  methods  for  reducing  vari- 
ations described  in  subsection  (cK4)  across 
States. 

(e)  Report  to  Congress — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  submit  to 
Congress,  by  not  later  than  July  1.  1995.  de- 
tailed recommendations  respecting  the  spe- 
cific method  to  be  used  to  achieve  each  of 
the  following: 

(A)  The  elimination  of  the  variation  In  the 
regional  alliance  per  capita  premium  (as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(2))  by  2002. 

(B)  Reducing  the  variation  In  State  pay- 
ments under  sections  9001  and  9011  (taking 
into  account  any  interaction  between  these 
payments),  in  a  manner  that  is  budget  neu- 
tral with  respect  to  total  government  pay- 
ments and  payments  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  making  recommendations  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  Board  shall  consider  the  fiscal 
capacity  of  the  States. 

(2)  Subsequent  report.— If  a  joint  resolu- 
tion described  in  subsection  (0  does  not  be- 
come law.  the  Board  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress revised  detailed  recommendations  re- 
specting the  specific  method  to  be  used  to 
achieve  the  elimination  of  such  variation  by 
2002.  Such  recommendations  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  such 
resolution  is  disapproved  by  either  House  (or 
vetoed  by  the  President)  or.  if  earlier.  150 
days  after  the  date  of  submission  of  the  rec- 
ommendations under  paragraph  (1). 

(0  Congressional  Consideration.— 

(1)  In  general.— Detailed  recommenda- 
tions submitted  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or 
(1)(B)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  shall  apply 
under  this  subtitle  only  if  a  joint  resolution 
(described  in  parsigraph  (2))  approving  such 
recommendations  is  enacted,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3).  before 
the  end  of  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  such  recommendations  were 
submitted.  For  purposes  of  applying  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  and  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3), 
the  days  on  which  either  House  of  Congress 
is  not  in  session  because  of  ain  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain 
shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  a  pe- 
riod. 

(2)  Joint  resolution  of  approval.— a 
joint  resolution  described  in  this  paragraph 
means  only  a  joint  resolution  which  is  intro- 
duced within  the  10-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Board  submits  rec- 
ommendations under  paragraph  (1)(A),  (1KB), 
or  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  and— 

(A)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble; 

(B)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  either  of  the  following  2  clauses: 
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(t)  For  recommendations  under  parae:raph 
(IMA)  "That  Congress  approves  the  rec- 
ominendatlons  of  the  National  Health  Board 
concerning  elimination  of  regional  variation 
In  regional  alliance  per  capita  premium  tar- 
gets under  subtitle  A  of  title  VI  of  the 
Health   Security  Act.  as  submitted   by   the 

Board   on   ■".   the   blank   space 

being  filled  in  with  the  appropriate  date;  or 

(11)  For  recommendations  under  paragraph 
(1)(B);  "That  Congress  approves  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Health  Board 
concerning  reducing  the  variation  In  State 
payments  under  secUons  9001  and  9011  of  the 
Health   Security   Act,   as  submitted  by   the 

Board   on  ■".    the   blank   space 

being  filled  In  with  the  appropriate  date;  and 

(C)  the  title  of  which,  respectively.  Is  ei- 
ther of  the  following: 

(I)  For  recommendations  under  paragraph 
(IHA):  "Joint  resolution  approving  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Health  Board 
concerning  elimination  of  regional  variation 
m  regional  alliance  per  capita  premium  tar- 
gets under  subtitle  A  of  title  VI  of  the 
Health  Security   Act,   as  submitted  by   the 

Board   on  ".    the   blank   space 

being  filled  In  with  the  appropriate  date:  or 

(II)  For  recommendations  under  paragraph 
(1)(B):  "Joint  resolution  approving  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Health  Board 
concerning  reducing  the  variation  in  State 
payments  under  sections  9001  and  9011  of  the 
Health  Security  Act.   as  submitted   by   the 

Board  on  ".   the  blank  space 

being  filled  In  with  the  appropriate  date. 

(3)  Procedures  for  consideratio.n  of  res- 
olution OF  approval.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(4).  the  provisions  of  section  2906  (other  than 
subsection  (a))  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  shall  apply  to 
the  consideration  of  a  Joint  resolution  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2)  In  the  same  manner 
as  such  provisions  apply  to  a  Joint  resolution 
described  in  section  2908(a)  of  such  Act. 

(4)  Special  rules.-— For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  such  provi- 
sions— 

(A)  any  reference  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  an  ap- 
propriate Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (specified  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  of  sub- 
mission of  recommendations  under  sub- 
section (e))  and  any  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  an  appro- 
priate Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives (specified  by  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  submission  of  rec- 
ommendations under  subsection  (e));  and 

(B)  any  reference  to  the  date  on  which  the 
President  transmits  a  report  shall  be  deemed 
a  reference  to  the  date  on  which  the  Board 
submits  a  recommendation  under  paragraph 
(1)(A).  (1)(B),  or  (2)  of  subsection  (e). 

SEC.  «007.  REFERENCE  TO  UMITATION  ON  AD- 
MrNISTRATTVE  A.ND  JtTJICIAL  RE- 
VIEW or  CERTAIN  DETERMINA- 
TIONS. 

For  limitation  on  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial review  of  certain  determinations  under 
this  part,  see  section  5232. 
Subpart  B — Plan  and  Provider  Payment  Re- 

ductiona  to  Maintain  Expenditures  within 

TargeU 
SEC.  Mil.  PLAN  PAYMENT  REDUCTION. 

(a)  Plan  Payment  Reduction.— In  order  to 
assure  that  payments  to  regional  alliance 
health  plans  by  a  regional  alliance  are  con- 
sistent with  the  applicable  regional  alliance 
per  capita  target  for  the  alliance  (computed 
under  this  subtitle),  each  Doncomplylng  plan 
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(as  defined  In  subsection  (b)(2))  for  a  year  Is 
subject  to  a  reduction  In  plan  payment 
(under  section  1351)  by  the  amount  equal  to 
plan  payment  reduction  specified  In  sub- 
section (c)  for  the  year. 

(b)  NONCOMPLYINO      ALLIANCE      AND     NON- 

coMPLYiNO  Plan  Defined.— In  this  part: 

(1)  NONCOMPLYINO  ALLIANCE.— The  term 
"noncomplylng  alliance"  means,  for  a  year, 
a  regional  alliance  for  which  the  weighted 
average  accepted  bid  (computed  under  sec- 
tion 6004(c))  exceeds  the  regional  alliance  per 
capita  target  for  the  year. 

(2)  NONCOMPLYINO  PLAN.— The  term  "non- 
complying  plan"  means,  for  a  year,  a  re- 
gional alliance  health  plan  offered  through  a 
noncomplylng  alliance  If  the  final  accepted 
bid  for  the  year  exceeds  the  maximum  com- 
plying bid  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d))  for 
the  year.  No  plan  shall  be  a  noncomplylng 
plan  for  a  year  before  the  first  year  In  which 
the  plan  Is  offered  by  a  regional  alliance. 

(c)  Amount  of  Plan  Payment  Reduc- 
tion.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.- The  amount  of  the  plan 
payment  reduction,  for  a  noncomplylng  plan 
offered  by  an  alliance.  Is  the  alUance-wlde 
reduction  percentage  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (2))  of  the  excess  bid  amount  (as  de- 
fined In  paragraph  (3)). 

(2)  ALLIANCE-WIDE  REDUCTION  PERCENT- 
AGE.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— In  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
"alUance-wlde  reduction  percentage"  means, 
for  a  noncomplylng  plan  offered  by  an  alli- 
ance for  a  year— 

(I)  the  amount  by  which  (I)  the  weighted 
average  accepted  bid  (computed  under  sec- 
tion 6004(c)(1))  for  the  alliance  for  the  year, 
exceeds  the  regional  alliance  per  capita  tar- 
get for  the  alliance  for  the  year;  divided  by 

(II)  the  sum,  for  noncomplylng  plans  of- 
fered by  the  alliance,  of  the  plan  proportions 
of  alliance  excess  bid  amount  (described  In 
subparagraph  (B)(1))  for  the  year. 

(B)  Plan  proportion  of  alliance  excess 

BID  amount  described.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  "plan  proportion  of 
alliance  excess  bid  amount"  described  In  this 
clause,  for  a  noncomplylng  plan.  Is  the  prod- 
uct of— 

(I)  the  excess  bid  amount  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (4))  for  the  plan,  and 

(II)  the  plan  enrollment  proportion  (as  de- 
fined In  clause  (ID)  for  the  plan. 

(in  Plan  enrollment  proportion. — In 
clause  (1)(II),  the  term  "plan  enrollment  pro- 
portion" means,  with  respect  to  a  health 
plan  offered  by  a  regional  alliance,  the  total 
enrollment  of  alliance  eligible  Individuals 
enrolled  In  such  plan  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  enrollment  of  alliance  eligi- 
ble Individuals  In  all  regional  alliance  plans 
offered  by  the  alliance.  Such  proportion 
shall  be  computed  based  on  the  Information 
used  In  computing  the  weighted  average  ac- 
cepted bid  for  the  alliance  under  section 
6004(c)(1). 

(3)  Excess  bid  amount.— In  this  subsection, 
the  "excess  bid  amount",  with  respect  to  a 
noncomplylng  plan  for  a  year,  Is  the  amount 
by  which— 

(I)  the  accepted  bid  for  the  year  (not  tak- 
ing Into  account  any  voluntary  reduction 
under  section  6004(e)),  exceeds 

(II)  the  maximum  complying  bid  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (d))  for  the  plan  for  the 
year. 

(d)  Maximum  Complying  Bid.— 

(1)  First  year.— In  this  part,  subject  to 
paragraph  (3).  for  the  first  year,  the  "maxi- 
mum complying  bid"  for  each  plan  offered  by 
a  regional  alliance.  Is  the  regional  alliance 
per  capita  premium  target  for  the  alliance 
(determined  under  section  6002)  for  the  year. 
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(2)  Subsequent  years.— In  this  part,  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (3).  for  a  subsequent  year, 
the  "maximum  complying  bid",  for  a  plan 
offered  by  an  alliance  for  a  year.  Is  the  sum 
of  the  following: 

(A)  Net  previous  year  accepted  bid  for 
plan.— The  accepted  bid  for  the  previous 
year  (not  taking  Into  account  any  voluntary 
reduction  under  section  6004(e)).  minus  the 
amount  of  any  plan  payment  reduction  for 
the  plan  for  that  year. 

(B)  Alliance-wide  inflation  allowance.— 
The  amount  by  which— 

(I)  regional  alliance  per  capita  premium 
target  for  the  year,  exceeds 

(II)  such  target  for  the  previous  year.  or.  If 
less,  the  weighted  average  accepted  bid 
(computed  under  section  6004(0(1))  for  such 
year. 

(3)  Special  rules  for  new  plans.— 

(A)  Ln  general.- Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  In  the  case  of  a  plan  that  is  first  offered 
by  a  regional  alliance  In  a  year  after  the 
first  year  the  maximum  complying  bid  shall 
be  the  regional  alliance  per  capita  premium 
target  for  the  year. 

(B)  Authority.- The  Board  or  a  State  may 
establish  rules  to  modify  the  application  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  regional  alliance  health 
plans  In  the  State  in  order- 

(I)  to  prevent  abusive  premium  practices 
by  entitles  previously  offering  plans,  or 

(II)  to  encourage  the  availability  of  all 
types  of  plans  In  the  State  and  to  permit  es- 
tablishment of  new  plans. 

SEC.  6012.  PROVIDER  PAYMENT  REDUCTION. 

(a)  Participating  Providers.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  regional  alliance 
health  plan,  as  part  of  Its  contract  under  sec- 
tion 1406(e)  with  any  participating  provider 
(as  defined  In  section  1407(c).  or  group  of  par- 
ticipating providers)  shall— 

(A)  Include  a  provision  that  provides  that 
If  the  plan  Is  a  noncomplylng  plan  for  a  year, 
payments  to  the  provider  (or  group)  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  applicable  network  reduction 
percentage  (described  In  paragraph  (2))  for 
the  year,  and 

(B)  not  Include  any  provision  which  the 
State  determines  otherwise  varies  the  pay- 
ments to  such  providers  (or  group)  because 
of.  or  In  relation  to,  a  plan  payment  reduc- 
tion under  section  6011  or  otherwise  Is  In- 
tended to  nullify  the  effect  of  subpara- 
graph (A). 

The  Board  may  Issue  regulations  relating  to 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  Applicable  network  reduction  per- 
centage.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C),  the  "adjusted  plan  reduction  per- 
centage", with  respect  to  network  providers 
of  a  noncomplylng  plan  for  a  year  Is — 

(I)  the  plan  payment  reduction  amount  for 
the  plan  for  the  year  (as  determined  under 
section  6011(c)).  divided  by 

(II)  the  final  accepted  bid  for  the  plan  for 
the  year, 

adjusted  under  subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  Induced  volume  offset.— The  Board 
shall  provide  for  an  appropriate  Increase  of 
the  percentage  reduction  computed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  take  Into  account  any 
estimated  Increase  In  volume  of  services  pro- 
vided that  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  as 
a  consequence  of  applying  a  reduction  In 
payment  under  this  subsection.  The  Board 
may  compute  and  apply  such  Increase  dif- 
ferently for  different  classes  of  providers  or 
services  or  different  types  of  health  plans  (as 
the  Board  may  define). 

(b)  Other  Providers.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  regional  alliance 
health  plan  that  Is  a  noncomplylng  plan  In  a 
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year  shall  provide  for  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  payments  to  providers  (or  groups 
of  providers)  that  are  not  participating  pro- 
viders under  the  applicable  alliance  fee 
schedule  under  section  1406(c)(3)  by  the  appli- 
cable nonnetwork  reduction  percentage  (de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2))  for  the  year. 

(2)  Applicable  nonnetwork  REOucmoN 
percentage.- 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  the  "adjusted  plan  reduction  percent- 
age", with  respect  to  nonnetwork  providers 
of  a  noncomplylng  plan  for  a  year  is — 

(i)  the  plan  payment  reduction  amount  for 
the  plan  for  the  year  (as  determined  under 
section  6011(c)).  divided  by 

(11)  the  final  accepted  bid  for  the  plan  for 
the  year, 
adjusted  under  subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  Induced  volume  offset.— The  Board 
shall  provide  for  an  appropriate  adjustment 
of  the  percentage  reduction  computed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  take  into  account  any 
estimated  increase  in  volume  of  services  pro- 
vided that  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  as 
a  consequence  of  applying  a  reduction  in 
payment  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  Application  to  Cost  Sharing  and  to 
Balance  Billing  Restrictions.— For  pur- 
poses of  applying  section  1406(d)  (relating  to 
balance  billing  limitations)  and  part  3  of 
subtitle  B  of  title  I  (relating  to  computation 
of  cost  sharing),  the  payment  basis  otherwise 
used  for  computing  any  limitation  on  billing 
or  cost  sharing  shall  be  such  payment  basis 
as  adjusted  by  any  reductions  effected  under 
this  section. 
PART  2— CORPORATE  AIXIANCES  HEALTH 

EXPENfDITURES 
SEC.  6021.  CALCULATION  OF  PREMIfM  EQLTVA 
LENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— By  January  1.  1997.  the 
Board  shall  develop  a  methodology  for  cal- 
culating an  annual  per  capita  expenditure 
equivalent  for  amounts  paid  for  coverage  for 
the  comprehensive  benefit  package  within  a 
corporate  alliance. 

(b)  Adjustment  Permitted.— Such  meth- 
odology shall  permit  a  corporate  alliance  to 
petition  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  an  ad- 
justment of  the  inflation  adjustment  that 
would  otherwise  apply  to  compensate  for  ma- 
terial changes  in  the  demographic  character- 
istics of  the  eligible  individuals  receiving 
coverage  through  the  alliance. 

(c)  Reporting.— In  2000  and  each  subse- 
quent year,  each  corporate  alliance  shall  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  a  form  and 
manner  specified  by  the  Secretary,  the  aver- 
age of  the  annual  per  capita  expenditure 
equivalent  for  the  previous  3-year  period. 
SEC.  6022.  termination   OF  CORPORATE   ALU- 

ANCE  FOR  EXCESS  INCREASE  IN  EX- 
PENDITURES. 

(a)  Termination,— 

(1)  In  general.— If  a  corporate  alliance  has 
two  excess  years  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b))  in  a  3-year-period.  then,  effective  begin- 
ning with  the  second  year  following  the  sec- 
ond excess  year  in  such  period— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  terminate 
the  corporate  alliance,  and 

(B)  employers  that  were  corporate  alliance 
employers  with  respect  to  such  corporate  al- 
liance shall  become  regional  alliance  em- 
ployers (unless,  in  the  case  of  a  corporate  al- 
liance with  a  plan  sponsor  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (C)  of  section  13U(b)(l).  the 
employers  become  corporate  alliance  em- 
ployers of  another  such  corporate  alliance). 

(2)  Initial  3-year-period.— Paragraph  (1) 
shall  first  apply  to  the  3-year-period  begin- 
ning with  1997. 

(3)  Special  subsequent  treatment  for 
large  employers.— In  the  case  of  corporate 
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alliance  employers  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  that  are  large  employers,  the  employer 
premium  payments  under  section  6121  are 
subject  to  adjustment  under  section  6124. 

(4)  No  FURTHER  ELECTION.— If  a  corporate 
alliance  of  a  large  employer  is  terminated 
under  this  subsection,  no  employer  that  is  a 
corporate  alliance  employer  for  that  alliance 
is  eligible  to  be  a  sponsor  of  a  corporate  alli- 
ance. 

(b)  Excess  Year.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  subsectlon  (a),  the  term 
"excess  year"  means,  for  a  corporate  alli- 
ance, a  year  (beginning  on  or  after  2000)  for 
which — 

(A)  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  corporate 
alliance  (specified  In  paragraph  (2))  for  the 
year,  exceeds 

(B)  the  national  corporate  inflation  fsictor 
(specified  in  paragraph  (3))  for  the  year. 

(2)  Rate  of  increase  for  corporate  alli- 
ance.— The  rate  of  increase  for  a  corporate 
alliance  for  a  year,  specified  in  this  para- 
graph, is  the  percentage  by  which— 

(A)  the  average  of  the  annual  per  capita  ex- 
penditure equivalent  for  the  corporate  alli- 
ance (reported  under  section  6021(c))  for  the 
3-year  period  ending  with  such  year,  exceeds 

(B)  the  average  of  the  annual  per  capita  ex- 
penditure equivalent  for  the  corporate  alli- 
ance (reported  under  such  subsection)  for  the 
3-year  period  ending  with  the  previous  year. 

(3)  National  corporate  inflation  fac- 
tor.—The  national  corporate  inflation  factor 
for  a  year,  specified  in  this  paragraph,  is  the 
average  of  the  general  health  care  inflation 
factors  (as  defined  in  section  6001(a)(3))  for 
each  of  the  3  years  ending  with  such  year. 

PART  3— TREATMENT  OF  SINGLE-PAYER 
STATES 

SEC.   6031.    SPECLU-   RULES   FOR   SINGLE-PAYER 
STATES. 

In  the  case  of  a  Statewide  single-payer 
State,  for  purposes  of  section  1222(6).  the 
Board  shall  compute  a  Statewide  per  capita 
premium  target  for  each  year  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  regional  alliance  per  capita  pre- 
mium target  is  determined  under  section 
6003. 

PART  4— TRANSITION  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  8041.   MONITORING   PRICES  AND   EXPENDI- 
TURES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  to  monitor  prices  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  health  care  system  in  the 
Unites  States. 

(b)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  periodi- 
cally report  to  the  President  on— 

(1)  the  rate  of  increase  in  expenditures  in 
each  sector  of  the  health  care  system,  and 

(2)  how  such  rates  compare  with  rate  of 
overall  increase  in  health  care  spending  and 
rate  of  increase  in  the  consumer  price  Index. 

(c)  Access  to  Information.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  ob- 
tain, through  surveys  or  otherwise,  informa- 
tion on  prices  and  expenditures  for  health 
care  services.  The  Secretary  may  compel 
health  care  providers  and  third  party  payers 
to  disclose  such  Information  as  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  program  under  this  section. 

(2)  Confidentiality.— Non-public  informa- 
tion obtained  dnder  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  individual  patients  is  confidential. 

(d)  Periodic  Reports.— The  Secretary 
shall  periodically  issue  public  reports  on  the 
matters  described  in  subsection  (b). 

Subtitle  B — Premium-Related  Financings 
PART  1— FAMILY  PREMIUM  PAYMENTS 
Subpart  A — Family  Share 
SEC.  6101.  FAMILY  SHARE  OF  PREMIUM. 

(a)  Requirement.— Each  family  enrolled  in 
a  regional  alliance  health  plan  or  in  a  cor- 
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porate  alliance  health  plan  in  a  class  of  fam- 
ily enrollment  is  responsible  for  payment  of 
the  family  share  of  premium  payable  re- 
specting such  enrollment.  Such  premium 
may  be  paid  by  an  employer  or  other  person 
on  behalf  of  such  a  family, 
(b)  Family  Share  of  Premium  Defined — 

(1)  In  general.— In  this  subtitle,  the  term 
"family  share  of  premium"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  enrollment  of  a  family— 

(A)  in  a  regional  alliance  health  plan,  the 
amount  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  for  the 
class,  or 

(B)  in  a  corporate  alliance  health  plan,  the 
amount  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  for  the 
class. 

(2)  Regional  alliance.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  amount  speclfled  In 
this  paragraph  for  a  health  plan  based  on  a 
class  of  family  enrollment  is  the  sum  of  the 
base  amounts  described  in  subparagraph  (B) 
reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  described  In  subparagraph  (C). 

(B)  Base.— The  base  amounts  described  in 
this  subparagraph  (for  a  plan  for  a  class  of 
enrollment)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Regional  alliance  premium.— The  pre- 
mium specified  in  section  6102(a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  class  of  enrollment. 

(ii)  Family  collection  shortfall.— 20  per- 
cent of  the  family  collection  shortfall  add-on 
(computed  under  section  6107  for  such  class). 

(C)  Credits  and  discounts.— The  amounts 
described  in  this  subparagraph  (for  a  plan  for 
a  class  of  enrollment)  are  as  follows: 

(I)  Alliance  credit.— The  amount  of  the 
alliance  credit  under  section  6103(a). 

(ii)  Income  related  discount.— The 
amount  of  any  income-related  discount  pro- 
vided under  section  6104(a)(1). 

(iii)  Excess  premium  credit.— The  amount 
of  any  excess  premium  credit  provided  under 
section  6105. 

(iv)  Corporate  alliance  opt-in  credit.— 
The  amount  of  any  corporate  alliance  opt-in 
credit  provided  under  section  6106. 

(V)  ADDITIONAL  credit  FOR  SSI  AND  AFDC  RE- 
CIPIENTS.—In  the  case  of  an  SSI  or  AFDC 
family  or  for  whom  the  amount  described  in 
clause  (ii)  is  equal  to  the  amount  described 
in  section  6104(b)(1)(A).  the  amount  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)(ii). 

(D)  Limit  on  miscellaneous  credits.— In 
no  case  shall  the  family  share,  due  to  credits 
under  subparagraph  (C).  be  less  than  zero. 

(3)  Corporate  alliance.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  amount  specified  in 
this  paragraph  for  a  health  plan  based  on  a 
class  of  family  enrollment  is  the  sum  of  the 
premium  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  re- 
duced (but  not  below  zero)  by  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  described  in  subparagraph  (C). 

(B)  Premium— The  premium  described  in 
this  subparagraph  (for  a  plan  for  a  class  of 
enrollment)  is  premium  specified  under  sec- 
tion 1364  with  respect  to  the  plan  and  class  of 
enrollment  involved. 

(C)  Credits  and  discounts.- The  amounts 
described  in  this  subparagraph  (for  a  plan  for 
a  class  of  enrollment)  are  as  follows: 

(i)  ALLIANCE  CREDIT.— The  amount  of  the 
alliance  credit  under  section  6103(b). 

(ii)        INCOME        RELATED        DISCOUNT.— The 

amount  of  any  income-related  discount  pro- 
vided under  section  6104(a)(2). 

SEC.  6102.  AMOUNT  OF  PREMIUM. 

(a)  Regional  alliance.— The  amount  of 
the  premium  charged  by  a  regional  alliance 
for  all  families  in  a  class  of  family  enroll- 
ment under  a  regional  alliance  health  plan 
offered  by  the  alliance  is  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of— 

(1)  the  final  accepted  bid  for  the  plan  (as 
defined  in  section  6000<aK2)). 
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1.2)  the  unitorm  per  capita  conversion  fac- 
tor (established  under  section  1341(b))  for  the 
alliance;  and 

(3)  the  premium  class  factor  esubllshed  by 
the  Board  for  that  class  under  section  1531. 

(b)  Reference  to  Corporate  Alliance 
Premium  Provisions.— The  amount  of  the 
premium  charged  by  a  corporate  alliance  for 
all  families  In  a  class  of  family  enrollment 
under  a  corporate  alliance  health  plan  of- 
fered by  the  alliance  Is  specified  under  sec- 
tion 1364. 

(c)  Special  Rules  for  Divided  Families.— 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  a  qualify- 
ing employee  of  an  employer  and  the  Individ- 
ual has  a  spouse  or  child  who  Is  not  treated 
as  part  of  the  Individuals  family  because  of 
section  1012— 

(1)  the  combined  premium  for  both  families 
under  this  section  shall  be  computed  as 
though  such  section  had  not  applied. 

(2)  the  regional  alliance  shall  divide  such 
premium  between  the  families  proportion- 
ally (consistent  with  rules  established  by  the 
Board),  and 

(3)  credits  and  other  amounts  shall  be  pro- 
rated In  a  manner  consistent  with  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  Board. 

SEC.  6103.  ALLIANCE  CREDIT. 

(a)  Regional  Alliances.— The  credit  pro- 
vided under  this  section  for  a  family  enrolled 
In  a  regional  alliance  health  plan  through  a 
regional  alliance  for  a  class  of  family  enroll- 
ment Is  equal  to  80  percent  of  the  weighted 
average  premium  (as  defined  in  section 
6000(c))  for  health  plans  offered  by  the  alli- 
ance for  the  class. 

(b)  Corporate  Allia.nces.— The  credit  pro- 
vided under  this  section  for  a  family  enrolled 
in  a  health  corporate  alliance  health  plan  for 
a  class  of  family  enrollment  Is  equal  to  the 
minimum  employer  premium  payment  re- 
quired under  section  6131  with  respect  to  the 
family. 

SEC.   (KM.    PREMIUM   DISCOUNT  BASED  ON    IN- 
COME. 

(a)  Ln  General.— 

(1)  Enrollees  in  regional  alliance 
HEALTH  PLANS.— Each  family  enrolled  with  a 
regional  alliance  health  plan  Is  entitled  to  a 
premium  discount  under  this  section.  In  the 
amount  specified  In  subsection  (b).  If  the 
family— 

(A)  is  an  AFDC  or  SSI  family. 

(B)  Is  determined,  under  subpart  B  of  part 
2  of  subtitle  B  of  title  D  of  title  I,  to  have 
family  adjusted  Income  below  150  percent  of 
the  applicable  poverty  level,  or 

(C)  Is  a  family  described  In  subsection 
(CH3)  for  which  the  family  obligation  amount 
under  this  subsection  for  the  year  would  oth- 
erwise exceed  a  specified  percent  of  family 
adjusted  income  described  In  such  sub- 
section. 

(2)  Enrollees  in  corporate  alliance 
health  plans.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  each  family  enrolled  with  a  corporate  al- 
liance health  plan  in  a  class  of  family  enroll- 
ment by  virtue  of  the  full-time  employment 
of  a  low-wage  employee  (as  defined  In  sub- 
paragraph (B))  Is  entitled  to  a  premium  dis- 
count under  this  section  In  the  amount  (If 
any)  by  which — 

(I)  95  percent  of  the  premium  (specified  In 
section  1364)  for  the  least  expensive  cor- 
porate alliance  health  plan  that  Is  offered  to 
the  employee  and  that  Is  a  low  or  combina- 
tion cost  sharing  plan  (as  defined  In  section 
1903(  ))  for  that  class,  exceeds 

(II)  the  alliance  credit  under  section  6103 
for  that  class. 

(B)  Low-wage  employee  defined.— 

(1»  In  general.— In  this  paragraph,  the 
term    •low-wage  employee  "  means,  with  re- 
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spect  to  an  employer,  an  employee  who  Is 
employed  on  a  full-time  basis  and  who  Is  re- 
ceiving wages  (as  defined  In  section  1902(  )) 
for  employment  for  the  employer,  as  deter- 
mined under  clause  (11).  at  an  annual  rate  of 
less  than  $15,000  (as  adjusted  under  clause 
(ID). 

(11)  Lsdexinc.— For  a  year  after  1994,  the 
dollar  amount  specified  In  clause  (1)  shall  be 
Increased  or  decreased  by  the  same  percent- 
age as  the  percentage  Increase  or  decrease  by 
which  the  average  CPI  (described  In  section 
1902(  ))  for  the  12-month-perlod  ending  with 
August  31  of  the  preceding  year  exceeds  such 
average  for  the  12-month  period  ending  with 
August  31.  1993. 

(C)  Timing  of  determination.— 

(I)  In  general.— The  determination  of 
whether  or  not  an  employee  Is  a  low-wage 
employee  shall  be  made.  In  accordance  with 
rules  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  the  time 
of  Initial  enrollment  and  shall  also  be  made 
at  the  time  of  each  subsequent  open  enroll- 
ment period,  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  pay- 
able by  the  employer  at  that  time. 

(II)  Effective  date.— Such  determination 
shall  apply  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  ini- 
tial enrollment,  or.  In  the  case  of  an  open  en- 
rollment period,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
changes  In  enrollment  during  such  period. 

(3)  No  liability  for  Indians  and  certain 
veterans  and  military  personnel.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual described  In  subparagraph  (B),  because 
the  applicable  health  plan  does  not  Impose 
any  premium  for  such  an  Individual,  the  In- 
dividual Is  not  eligible  for  any  premium  dis- 
count under  this  section. 

(B)  Lndividuals  described.— An  individual 
described  In  this  subparagraph  Is— 

(I)  an  electing  veteran  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1012(d)(1))  who  Is  enrolled  under  a  health 
plan  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  who.  under  the  laws  and  rules  as  In  ef- 
fect as  of  December  31,  1994,  has  a  service- 
connected  disability  or  who  Is  unable  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  necessary  care  as  deter- 
mined under  section  1722(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code, 

(II)  active  duty  military  personnel  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1012(d)(2)).  and 

(HI)  an  electing  Indian  (described  In  sec- 
tion 1012(d)(3)). 

(b)  A.MOUNT  of  Premium  Discount  for  Re- 
gional ALLIANCE  Health  Plans.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  the  amount  of 
premium  discount  under  this  subsection  for 
a  family  enrolled  In  a  regional  alliance 
health  plan  under  a  class  of  family  enroll- 
ment Is  equal  to— 

(A)  20  percent  of  the  weighted  average  pre- 
mium for  regional  alliance  health  plans  of- 
fered by  the  regional  alliance  for  that  class 
of  enrollment.  Increased  by  any  amount  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (2);  reduced  (but  not 
below  zero)  by 

(B)  the  sum  of — 

(1)  the  family  obligation  amount  described 
In  subsection  (c).  and 

(II)  the  amount  of  any  employer  payment 
(not  required  under  part  2)  towards  the  fam- 
ily share  of  premiums  for  covered  members 
of  the  family. 

(2)  Lncrease  to  assure  enrollment  IN 
lower-than-average-cost  plan.— If  a  re- 
gional alliance  determines  that  a  family  eli- 
gible for  a  discount  under  this  section  Is  un- 
able to  enroll  In  a  lower-than-average-cost 
plan  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (3))  that  serves 
the  area  In  which  the  family  resides,  the 
amount  of  the  premium  discount  under  this 
subsection  Is  Increased  but  only  to  such 
amount  as  will  permit  the  family  to  enroll  In 
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a  regional  alliance  health  plan  without  the 
need  to  pay  a  family  share  of  premium  under 
this  part  In  excess  of  the  sum  described  In 
paragraph  (1)(B). 

(3)  Lower-than-average-cost  plan  de- 
fined.—In  this  section,  the  term  "lower- 
than-average-cost  plan"  means  a  regional  al- 
liance health  plan  the  premium  for  which 
does  not  exceed,  for  the  class  of  family  en- 
rollment Involved,  the  weighted  average  pre- 
mium for  the  regional  alliance, 
(c)  Family  Obligation  Amount.— 
(1)  Deter.mination.— Subject  to  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  the  family  obligation  amount 
under  this  subsection  Is  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  No  obligation  if  income  below  income 
threshold  amount  or  if  afdc  or  SSI  fam- 
ily.—If  the  family  adjusted  Income  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  1332(a))  of  the  family  Is 
less  than  the  Income  threshold  amount 
(specified  In  paragraph  (4))  or  If  the  family  Is 
an  AFDC  or  SSI  family,  the  family  obliga- 
tion amount  Is  zero. 

(B)  Lncome  above  income  threshold 
amount.— If  such  Income  Is  at  least  such  In- 
come threshold  amount  and  the  family  Is  not 
an  AFDC  or  SSI  family,  the  family  obliga- 
tion amount  Is  the  sum  of  the  following: 

(I)  For  income  (above  income  threshold 

AMOUNT)     up    to    the     POVERTY     LEVEL.— The 

product  of  the  Initial  marginal  rate  (speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (2)(A))  and  the  amount  by 
which— 

(1)  the  family  adjusted  Income  (not  Includ- 
ing any  portion  that  exceeds  the  applicable 
poverty  level  for  the  class  of  family  In- 
volved), exceeds 

(II)  such  Income  threshold  amount. 

(11)  Graduated  phase  out  of  discou.nt  up 
TO  150  percent  of  POVERTY  LEVEL.— The  prod- 
uct of  the  final  marginal  rate  (specified  In 
paragraph  (2)(B))  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  family  adjusted  Income  exceeds  100  per- 
cent (but  Is  less  than  150  percent)  of  the  ap- 
plicable poverty  level. 

(2)  Marginal  rates.— In  paragraph  (D— 

(A)  Individual  marginal  rates.— For  a 
year  for  an  Individual  class  of  enrollment — 

(I)  Initial  marginal  rate.— The  Initial 
marginal  rate  Is  the  ratio  of— 

(1)3  percent  of  the  applicable  poverty  level 
for  the  Individual  class  of  enrollment  for  the 
year,  to 

(II)  the  amount  by  which  such  poverty 
level  exceeds  such  Income  threshold  amount. 

(11)  Final  marginal  rate.— The  final  mar- 
ginal rate  Is  the  ratio  of— 

(I)  the  amount  by  which  the  general  family 
share  (as  defined  In  subparagraph  (O)  for  an 
Individual  class  of  enrollment  exceeds  3  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  poverty  level  (for  an 
Individual  class  of  enrollment  for  the 
year);  to 

(II)  50  percent  of  such  poverty  level. 

(B)  Family  marginal  rates.— For  a  year 
for  a  family  class  of  enrollment  (as  defined 
In  section  10n(cM2)(A))— 

(I)  Initial  marginal  rate.— The  Initial 
marginal  rate  Is  the  ratio  of— 

(1)3  percent  of  the  applicable  poverty  level 
for  a  dual  parent  class  of  enrollment  for  the 
year,  to 

(U)  the  amount  by  which  such  poverty 
level  exceeds  such  Income  threshold  amount. 

(II)  Final  marginal  rate.— The  final  mar- 
ginal rate  Is  the  ratio  of— 

(I)  the  amount  by  which  the  general  family 
share  (as  defined  In  subparagraph  (O)  for  a 
dual  parent  class  of  enrollment  exceeds  3 
percent  of  the  applicable  poverty  level  (for 
such  a  class  for  the  year);  to 

(II)  50  percent  of  such  poverty  level. 

(C)  General  family  share.— In  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B),  the  term  "general  family 
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share"  means,  for  a  class,  the  weighted  aver- 
age premium  for  the  class  minus  the  alliance 
credit  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
section). 

(3)  Limitation  to  3.9  percent  for  all  fami- 
lies.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  family 
with  family  adjusted  Income  of  less  than 
S40.000  (adjusted  under  subparagraph  (B))  for 
a  year,  in  no  case  shall  the  family  obligation 
amount  under  this  subsection  for  the  year 
exceed  3.9  percent  (adjusted  under  subpara- 
graph (C))  of  the  amount  of  such  adjusted  in- 
come. 

(B)  Indexing  of  dollar  amounts.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  a  year  after  1994.  the 
dollar  amounts  sjiecified  in  subparagraph  (A) 
and  in  section  6113(d)(1)(B)  shall  be  increased 
or  decreased  by  the  same  percentage  as  the 
percentage  increase  or  decrease  by  which  the 
average  CPI  (described  in  section  1902(  ))  for 
the  12-month-period  ending  with  August  31  of 
the  preceding  year  exceeds  such  average  for 
the  12-month  period  ending  with  August  31. 
1993. 

(ii)  Rounding. — The  dollar  amounts  ad- 
Justed  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
rounded  each  year  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
SIOO. 

<C)  Indexing  of  percentage — 

(1)  In  general.— The  percentage  specified 
in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  adjusted  for  any 
year  after  1994  so  that  the  percentage  for  the 
year  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  percentage 
so  specified  as  the  ratio  of— 

(I)  1  plus  general  health  care  inflation  fac- 
tor (as  defined  in  section  6001(a)(3))  for  the 
year,  bears  to 

(ID  1  plus  the  percentage  increase  or  de- 
crease specified  in  section  1136(b)  (relating  to 
indexing  of  dollar  amounts  related  to  cost 
sharing)  for  the  year. 

(ii)  Rounding.— Any  adjustment  under 
clause  (i)  for  a  year  shall  be  rounded  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  '/lo  of  1  percentage  point. 

(4)  Income  threshold  amount.— 

(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, the  Income  threshold  amount  specified 
in  this  paragraph  is  $1,000  (adjusted  under 
subparagraph  (B))  . 

(B)  Indexing —For  a  year  after  1994.  the  in- 
come threshold  amount  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  increased  or  decreased  by 
the  same  percentage  as  the  percentage  in- 
crease or  decrease  by  which  the  average  CPI 
(described  in  section  1902(  ))  for  the  12- 
month-period  ending  with  August  31  of  the 
preceding  year  exceeds  such  average  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  with  August  31.  1993. 

(C)  Rounding.— Any  increase  or  decrease 
under  subparagraph  (B)  for  a  year  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $10. 

sex:.  BIOS.  EXCESS  PREMIUM  CREDIT. 

(a)  In  General— If  plan  payment  reduc- 
tions are  made  for  one  or  more  regional  alli- 
ance health  plans  offered  by  a  regional  alli- 
ance for  plan  payments  in  a  year  under  sec- 
tion 6021.  the  alliance  shall  provide  for  a 
credit  under  this  section,  in  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  in  the  case  of  each 
family  enrolled  in  a  regional  alliance  health 
plan  offered  by  the  alliance  for  premiums  in 
the  year. 

(b)  Amount  of  Credit.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
the  amount  of  the  credit  under  this  sub- 
section, for  a  family  enrolled  in  a  class  of 
family  enrollment  for  a  regional  alliance  for 
a  year,  is  the  amount  that  would  be  the 
weighted  average  premium  for  such  alliance, 
class,  and  year,  if  the  per  capita  excess  pre- 
mium amount  (determined  under  subsection 
(O)  for  the  alliance  for  the  year  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  reduced  weighted  average  ac- 
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cepted  bid  for  the  regional  alliance  for  the 
year. 

(2)  Adjustment  to  account  for  use  of  es- 
timates.—Subject  to  section  1361(b)(3),  if  the 
total  payments  made  by  a  regional  alliance 
to  all  regional  alliance  health  plans  in  a  year 
under  section  1351(b)  exceeds  (or  is  less  than) 
the  total  of  such  payments  estimated  by  the 
alliance  (based  on  the  reduced  weighted  av- 
erage accepted  bid  under  subsection  (c)(1)), 
because  of  a  difference  between — 

(A)  the  alliance's  estimate  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  enrolled  families  between  excess  pre- 
mium plans  and  other  plans,  and 

(B)  the  actual  distribution  of  such  enrolled 
families  among  such  plans, 

the  amount  of  the  credit  under  this  section 
in  the  second  succeeding  year  shall  be  re- 
duced (or  increased,  respectively)  by  the 
amount  of  such  excess  (or  deficit)  in  the 
total  of  such  payments  made  by  the  alliance 
to  all  such  plans. 

(c)  Per  Capita  Excess  Premium  amount.— 
The  per  capita  excess  premium  amount,  for  a 
regional  alliance  for  a  year,  is  the  amount  by 
which — 

(1)  the  reduced  weighted  average  accepted 
bid  for  the  alliance  for  the  year,  exceeds 

(2)  the  regional  alliance  per  capita  target 
for  the  alliance  for  the  year. 

SEC.       8106.       CORPORATE      ALLIANCE      OPT-IN 
CREDIT. 

(a)  In  General.— If  a  regional  alliance  is 
owed  a  payment  adjustment  under  section 
6124  for  a  year,  then  the  alliance  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  credit  under  this  section,  equal  to 
20  percent  of  the  amount  described  in  sub- 
section (b),  in  the  case  of  each  family  en- 
rolled in  a  regional  alliance  plan  offered  by 
the  alliance. 

(b)  A.MOUNT  OF  Credit.— The  amount  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection,  for  a  family  en- 
rolled in  a  class  of  family  enrollment  for  a 
regional  alliance  for  a  year,  is  the  amount 
that  would  be  the  weighted  average  premium 
for  such  alliance,  class,  and  year,  if  the  per 
capita  corporate  alliance  opt-in  amount  (de- 
termined under  subsection  (O)  for  the  alli- 
ance for  the  year  were  substituted  for  the  re- 
duced weighted  average  accepted  bid  for  the 
regional  alliance  for  the  year. 

(c)  Per  Capita  Corporate  Alliance  Opt- 
in  AMOUNT —The  per  capita  corporate  alli- 
ance opt-in  amount,  for  a  regional  alliance 
for  a  year,  is— 

(1)  the  total  amount  of  the  payment  ad- 
justments owed  for  the  year  under  section 
6124,  divided  by 

(2)  the  estimated  average  number  of  re- 
gional alliance  eligible  individuals  in  the  re- 
gional alliance  during  the  year  (reduced  by 
the  average  number  of  such  individuals 
whose  family  share  of  premiums,  determined 
without  regard  to  this  section  aftd  section 
6107.  is  zero). 

SEC.     6107.     FAMILY     COLLECTION     SHORTFALL 
ADD-ON. 

(a)  In  General.— The  family  collection 
shortfall  add-on,  for  a  regional  alliance  for  a 
class  of  enrollment  for  a  year,  is  the  amount 
that  would  be  the  weighted  average  premium 
for  such  alliance,  class,  and  year,  if  the  per 
capita  collection  shortfall  amount  (deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b))  for  the  alliance 
for  the  year  were  substituted  for  the  reduced 
weighted  average  accepted  bid  for  the  re- 
gional alliance  for  the  year. 

(b)  Computation  of  Per  Capfta  Adjust- 
ment FOR  Collection  Shortfalls.— 

(1)  Per  capita  collection  shortfall 
amount  —The  per  capita  collection  shortfall 
amount,  for  a  regional' alliance  for  a  year, 
under  this  subsection  is  equal  to— 

(A)  the  amount  estimated  under  paragraph 
(2)(A)  for  the  year,  divided  by 
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(B)  the  estimated  average  number  of  re- 
gional alliance  eligible  individuals  in  the  re- 
gional alliance  during  the  year  (reduced  by 
the  average  number  of  such  individuals 
whose  family  share  of  premiums,  determined 
without  regard  to  this  section  and  section 
6106,  is  zero). 

(2)  Aggregate  collection  shortfall.— 

(A)  In  general.— Each  regional  alliance 
shall  estimate,  for  each  year  (beginning  with 
the  first  year)  the  total  amount  of  payments 
which  the  alliance  can  reasonably  identify  as 
owed  to  the  alliance  under  this  Act  (taking 
into  account  any  premium  reductidn  or  dis- 
count under  this  subtitle  and  including 
amounts  owed  under  subpart  B  and  not  tak- 
ing into  account  any  penalties)  for  the  year 
and  not  likely  to  be  collected  (after  making 
collection  efforts  described  in  section  1345) 
during  a  period  specified  by  the  Secretary 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  year. 

(B)  Exclusion  of  GovERNME^^T  debts.— TTie 
amount  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  in- 
clude any  payments  owed  to  a  regional  alli- 
ance by  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
ments. 

(C)  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  PREVIOUS  SHORTFALL 

estimation  DISCREPANCY.— Subject  to  section 
1361(b)(3).  the  amount  estimated  under  this 
paragraph  for  a  year  shall  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect over  (or  under)  estimations  in  the 
amounts  so  computed  under  this  paragraph 
for  previous  years  (based  on  actual  collec- 
tions), taking  into  account  interest  payable 
based  upon  borrowings  (or  savings)  attrib- 
utable to  such  over  or  under  estimations. 
Subpart  B — Repayment  of  Alliance  Credit  by 

Certain  Families 
SEC.  6111.  REPAYMENT  OF  ALLIANCE  CREDIT  BY 
CERTAIN  FAMILIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  the  succeeding 
provisions  of  this  subpart,  each  family  which 
is  provided  an  alliance  credit  under  section 
6103  for  a  class  of  enrollment  is  liable  to  the 
regional  alliance  for  repayment  of  the 
amount  of  such  credit  in  accordance  with 
section  1343. 

(b)  Reduction  for  Self-Employment  Pay- 
ME.VTS.— The  liability  of  a  family  under  this 
section  for  a  year  shall  be  reduced  (but  not 
below  zero)  by  the  amount  of  any  employer 
payments  made  in  the  year  under  section 
6126  based  on  the  net  earnings  from  self-em- 
ployment of  a  family  member. 

SEC.  6112.  NO  LIABILITY  FOR  FAMILIES  EM- 
PLOYED FLIX-TTME;  REDUCTION  IN 
LIABILITY  FOR  PART-TIME  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amount  of  any  liabil- 
ity under  section  6111  shall  be  reduced,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  consistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, based  on  employer  premiums  payable, 
under  section  6121.  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  family  member  who  is  a  quali- 
fying employee  or  with  respect  to  a  family 
member.  In  no  case  shall  the  reduction  under 
this  section  result  in  any  payment  owing  to 
a  family. 

(b)  Credit  for  Full-Time  and  Part-Time 
Employment.— 

(1)  In  general.— Under  such  rules.  In  the 
case  of  a  family  enrolled  under  a  class  of 
family  enrollment,  if  a  family  member  is  a 
qualifying  employee  for  a  month  and  the  em- 
ployer is  liable  for  payment  under  section 
6121  based  on  such  employments— 

(A)  Full-time  employment  credit.— If  the 
employment  is  on  a  full-time  basis  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1902(b)(2))  the  liability  under 
section  6111  shall  be  reduced  by  the  credit 
amount  described  in  subparagraph  (C). 

(B)  Part-time  employment  credit.— If  the 
employment  is  on  a  part-time  basis  (as  de- 
fined in  section  6121(d))  the  liability  under 
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section  6111  shall  be  reduced  by  the  employ- 
ment ratio  (as  defined  in  section  6121(d))  of 
the  credit  amount  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C). 

(C)  Full-time  monthly  cREDrr— The 
amount  of  the  credit  under  this  subpara- 
graph, with  respect  to  employment  by  an 
employer  in  a  month,  is  Via  (or.  if  applicable, 
the  fraction  described  in  paragraph  (2))  the 
amount  owed  under  section  6111.  based  on 
the  class  of  enrollment,  for  the  year. 

(2)  COVKRAOE  DURING  ONLY  PART  OF  A 

YEAR.— In  the  case  of  a  family  that  is  not  en- 
rolled in  a  regional  alliance  health  plan  for 
all  the  months  in  a  year,  the  fraction  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  is  1  divided  by  the 
number  of  months  in  the  year  in  which  the 
family  was  enrolled  in  such  a  plan. 

(3)  AOGREGATION  OF  CREDITS.— 

(A)  Individuals.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  is  a  qualifying  employee  of  more 
than  one  employer  in  a  month,  the  credit  for 
the  month  shall  equal  the  sum  of  the  credits 
earned  with  respect  to  employment  by  each 
employer.  Such  sum  may  exceed  the  credit 
amount  described  in  paragraph  (IXC). 

(B)  Couples— In  the  case  of  a  couple  each 
spouse  of  which  is  a  qualifying  employee  in 
a  month,  the  credit  for  the  month  shall 
equal  the  sum  of  the  credits  earned  with  re- 
spect to  employment  by  each  spouse.  Such 
sum  may  exceed  the  credit  amount  described 
in  paragraph  (IKC).  <•*_• 

(c)  Treatment  of  Change  of  ENROLLM»rr 
Status.- In  the  case  of  a  family  for  vrtiich 
the  class  of  family  enrollment  changes  dur- 
ing a  year,  the  Board  shall  establish  rules  for 
appropriate  conversion  and  allocation  of  the 
credit  amounts  under  the  previous  provisions 
of  this  section  in  a  manner  that  reflects  the 
relative  values  of  the  base  employment 
monthly  premiums  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 6122)  among  the  different  classes  of  fam- 
ily enrollment. 

SEC.  tux  LIMITATION  OP  LIABILITY  BASED  ON 
INCOME. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
family  described  in  subsection  (b).  the  repay- 
ment amount  required  under  this  subpart 
(after  taking  into  account  any  work  cnsdlt 
earned  under  section  6112)  with  respect  to  a 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  liability 
described  in  subsection  (c)  for  the  year. 

(b)  Eligible  Family  Described —An  eligi- 
ble family  described  in  this  subsection  is  a 
family  which  is  determined,  under  subpart  B 
of  part  2  of  subtitle  D  of  title  I  by  the  re- 
gional alliance  for  the  alliance  area  in  which 
the  family  resides,  to  have  wage-adjusted  in- 
come (as  defined  in  subsection  (d))  below  250 
percent  of  the  applicable  poverty  level. 

(c)  Amount  of  Liability  — 

(1)  Determination— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  in  the  case  of  a  family  enrolled  in  a  class 
of  enrollment  with  wage-adjusted  income  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (d)).  the  amount  of  li- 
ability under  this  subsection  is  determined 
as  follows: 

(A)  No  obligation  if  income  below  income 

THRESHOLD  AMOUNT  OR  IF  AFDC  OR  881  FAM- 
ILY—If  such  Income  Is  than  the  Income 
threshold  amount  (specified  in  section 
61(M<cK4))  or  if  the  family  is  an  AFDC  or  SSI 
family,  the  amount  of  liability  is  zero. 

(B)  INCOME      ABOVE      INCOME      THRESHOLD 

AMOUNT.— If  such  income  Is  at  least  such  in- 
come threshold  amount  and  the  family  Is  not 
an  AFDC  or  SSI  family,  the  amount  of  liabil- 
ity is  the  sum  of  the  following: 

(I)  5.5  PERCENT  OF  INCOME  (ABOVE  INCOME 
THRESHOLD     AMOUNT)     UP     TO     THE     POVERTY 

LEVEL.— The  initial  marginal  rate  (specified 
in  paragraph  (2)<A)>  of  the  amount  by 
which— 


(I)  the  wage-adjusted  income  (not  includ- 
ing any  portion  that  exceeds  the  applicable 
poverty  level  for  the  class  of  family  In- 
volved), exceeds 

(II)  such  income  threshold  amount. 

(ii)  Graduated  phase  out  of  discount  up 
TO  jso  percent  of  poverty  level— The  final 
marginal  rate  (specified  In  paragraph  (2MB)) 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  wage-adjusted 
income  exceeds  1(X)  percent  of  the  applicable 
poverty  level. 

(2>  Marginal  rates.— In  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  Initial  marginal  rate— The  initial 
marginal  rate,  for  a  year  for  a  class  of  enroll- 
ment, is  the  ratio  of— 

(1)  5.5  percent  of  the  applicable  poverty 
level  for  the  class  of  enrollment  for  the  year, 
to 

(li)  the  amount  by  which  such  poverty 
level  exceeds  such  Income  threshold  amount. 

(B)  Final  marginal  rate.— The  final  mar- 
ginal rate,  for  a  year  for  a  class  of  enroll- 
ment, is  the  ratio  of— 

(i)  the  amount  by  which  (I)  the  amount  of 
the  alliance  credit  exceeds  (II)  5.5  percent  of 
the  applicable  poverty  (for  the  class  and 
year);  to 

(ID  150  percent  of  such  poverty  level. 

(C)  Application  for  family  enrollment 

BASED  on  dual  PARENT  ENROLLMENT —The 

marginal  rates  under  this  paragraph  for  any 
family  class  of  enrollment  shall  be  deter- 
mined based  on  the  applicable  poverty  level 
for  a  dual  parent  class  of  enrollment. 

(d)  Wage- ADJUSTED  Income  Defined.— In 
this  subtitle,  the  term  "wage-adjusted  in- 
come" means,  for  a  family,  family  adjusted 
income  of  the  family  (as  defined  in  section 
1372(dXl)),  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(IXA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the 
amount  of  any  wages  included  in  such  fami- 
ly's income  that  is  received  for  employment 
which  is  taken  into  account  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  amount  of  employer  premiums 
under  section  6121  (without  consideration  of 
section  6126). 

(B)  The  reduction  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  exceed  for  a  year  S5.000  (adjusted 
under  section  6104(c)(3KB))  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  months  (Including  portions  of 
months)  of  employment  with  respect  to 
which  employer  premiums  were  payable 
under  section  6121  (determined  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  section  6121(e)). 

(2)  The  amount  of  net  earnings  from  self 
employment  of  the  family  taken  into  ac- 
count under  section  6126). 

(3)  The  amount  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation included  in  Income  under  section 
S5  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(e)  Determinations.— A  family's  wage-ad- 
justed Income  and  the  amount  of  liability 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  determined  by 
the  applicable  regional  alliance  upon  appli- 
cation by  a  family  under  under  subpart  B  of 
part  2  of  subtitle  D  of  title  I. 

(0  No  Liability  for  Indians  and  Certain 
Veterans  and  Military  Personnel.— The 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section  6104(a) 
shall  apply  to  the  reduction  in  liability 
under  this  section  In  the  same  manner  as 
such  paragraph  applies  to  the  premium  dis- 
count under  section  6104 

SEC.  6114.  SPECIAL  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  RE- 
TIBEE8  AND  QUALIFIED  SPOUSES 
AND  CHILDREN. 

(a)  Treatment  as  Full-Time  Employee — 
Subject  to  subsection  (d),  an  individual  who 
is  an  eligible  retiree  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b))  or  a  qualified  spouse  or  child  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (c))  for  a  month  in  a  year  (be- 
ginning with  1998)  is  considered,  for  purposes 
of  section  6112.  to  be  a  full-time  employee  de- 
scribed in  such  section  in  such  month. 


(b)  EuGiBLE  Retiree  Defined— In  sub- 
section (a),  the  term  "eligible  retiree" 
means,  for  a  month,  an  individual  who  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regional  alli- 
ance (for  the  alliance  area  In  which  the  indi- 
vidual resides),  pursuant  to  rules  of  the  Sec- 
retary, that  the  individual,  as  of  the  first 
day  of  the  month— 

(1)  Is  at  least  55,  but  less  than  65,  years  of 
age, 

(2)  is  not  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  (as 
defined  in  section  6121(dKl)(A)), 

(3)  would  be  eligible  (under  section  226(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  for  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of 
such  Act  if  the  Individual  were  66  years  of 
age  based  only  on  the  employment  of  the  in- 
dividual, and 

(4)  is  not  a  medicare-eligible  individual. 

(c)  Qualified  Spouse  or  Child  Defined  — 
In  subsection  (a),  the  term  "qualified  spouse 
or  child"  means,  in  relation  to  an  eligible  re- 
tiree for  a  month,  an  individual  who  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regional  alli- 
ance (for  the  alliance  area  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual resides)  under  rules  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  requirements  in  one  of  the  following 
paragraphs  is  met  with  respect  to  the  Indi- 
vidual: 

(1)  The  Individual  (A)  is  under  65  years  of 
age  and  is  (and  has  been  for  a  period  of  at 
least  one  year)  married  to  an  eligible  retiree 
or  (B)  is  a  child  of  the  eligible  retiree. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  an  eligi- 
ble retiree  at  the  time  of  the  person's 
death — 

(A)  the  individual  was  (and  had  for  a  period 
of  at  least  one  year  been)  married  to  the  re- 
tiree at  the  time  of  the  person's  death, 

(B)  the  Individual  Is  under  65  years  of  age, 

(C)  the  individual  is  not  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis  (as  defined  in  section 
6121(dKlKA)). 

(D)  the  individual  is  not  remarried,  and 

(E)  the  deceased  spouse  would  still  be  an 
eligible  retiree  in  the  month  if  such  spouse 
had  not  died. 

(3)  The  individual  Is  a  child  of  an  individ- 
ual described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(d)  Individuals  Disqualified —Subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  an  individual  for  a 
month  in  a  year  if  the  individual  would  be 
subject  to  section  59B  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  as  a  taxpayer  in  the  year  if 
the  individual  were  covered  under  Medicare 
part  B  for  any  month  during  the  year. 

(e)  Application.— An  individual  may  not 
be  determined  to  be  an  eligible  retiree  or 
qualified  spouse  or  child  unless  an  applica- 
tion has  been  filed  with  the  regional  alli- 
ance. Such  application  shall  contain  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
establish  such  status  and  verify  information 
In  the  application.  Any  material  misrepre- 
sentation in  the  application  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  in  the  same  manner  as  a  misrepre- 
sentation described  in  section  1374(h)(2). 

SEC.    6US.    SPECIAL    TREATMENT    OF    CERTAIN 
MEDICARE  BENEFICLUUE8. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  would  be 
a  medicare-eligible  Individual  in  a  month 
but  for  the  application  of  section  1012(a)  on 
the  basis  of  employment  (in  the  month  or  a 
previous  month)  of  the  individual  or  the  in- 
dividual's spouse,  the  Individual  (or  spouse, 
as  the  case  may  be)  so  employed  is  consid- 
ered, for  purjwses  of  section  6112.  to  be  a  full- 
time  employee  described  In  such  section  In 
such  month. 
PART  2— EMPLOYER  PREMIUM  PAYMENTS 

Subpart  A — Regional  Alliance  Employers 
SEC.   <1SI.    EMPLOYER   PREMIUM   PAYMENT  RE- 
QUIRED. 

(a)  Requirement.— 
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(1)  In  general.— Each  regional  alliance 
employer  described  in  paragraph  (2)  for  a 
month  shall  pay  to  the  regional  alliance  that 
provides  health  coverage  to  a  qualifying  em- 
ployee of  the  employer  an  employer  pre- 
mium in  a  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
amount  specified  in  subsection  (b).  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1345. 

(2)  Employer  described.— An  employer  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  for  a  month,  is  an 
employer  that  in  the  month  employs  one  or 
more  qualifying  employees  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1902(b)(1)). 

(3)  Treatment  of  certain  employment  by 
corporate  alliance  employers.— a  cor- 
porate alliance  employer  shall  be  deemed, 
for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  to  be  a  regrlonal 
alliance  employer  with  respect  to  qualifying 
employees  who  are  not  corporate  alliance  el- 
igible individuals. 

(b)  Premium  Payment  Amount.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6123  (relating  to  a  discount  for  certain 
employers),  section  6124  (relating  to  large 
employers  electing  coverage  in  a  regional  al- 
liance), and  section  6125  (relating  to  the  em- 
ployer collection  shortfall  add-on),  the 
amount  of  the  employer  premium  payment, 
for  a  month  for  qualifying  employees  of  the 
employer  who  reside  in  an  alliance  area,  is 
the  sum  of  the  payment  amounts  computed 
under  paragraph  (2)  for  each  class  of  family 
enrollment  with  respect  to  such  employees 
in  such  area. 

(2)  Payment  amount  for  all  employees  in 
A  class  of  family  enrollment.— Subject  to 
paragraph  (3),  the  payment  amount  under 
this  paragraph,  for  an  employer  for  a  class  of 
family  enrollment  for  a  month  for  qualifying 
employees  residing  in  an  alliance  area,  is  the 
product  of — 

(A)  the  base  employer  monthly  premium 
determined  under  section  6122  for  the  class  of 
family  enrollment  for  the  previous  month  for 
the  regional  alliance,  and 

(B)  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployees (determined  under  section  1901(b)(2)) 
enrolled  in  that  class  of  family  enrollment 
for  the  previous  month  and  residing  in  the 
alliance  area. 

(3)  Treatment  of  certain  employees.— In 
applying  this  subpart  in  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fying employee  (other  than  a  medicare-eligi- 
ble individual)  who  is  not  enrolled  in  any  al- 
liance health  plan— 

(A)  the  employee  is  deemed  enrolled  in  a 
regional  alliance  health  plan  (for  the  alli- 
ance area  in  which  the  individual  resides)  in 
the  dual  parent  class  of  enrollment,  and 

(B)  if  the  employee's  residence  is  not 
known,  the  employee  Is  deemed  to  reside  in 
the  alliance  area  in  which  the  employee 
principally  is  employed  for  the  employer. 

(4)  Transitional  rules  for  first  month  in 
first  year  for  a  State.— In  the  case  of  an 
employer  for  a  State  in  the  first  month  of 
the  State's  first  year— 

(A)  the  premium  amount  for  such  month 
shall  be  computed  by  substituting  "month" 
for  "previous  month"  in  paragraph  (2); 

(B)  payment  for  such  month  shall  be  made 
on  the  first  of  the  month  based  on  an  esti- 
mate of  the  payment  for  such  month; 

(C)  an  adjustment  shall  be  made  to  the 
payment  tn  the  following  month  to  reflect 
the  difference  between  the  payment  in  the 
first  month  and  the  payment  in  the  follow- 
ing month  (calculated  without  regard  to  the 
adjustment  under  this  subparagraph);  and 

(D)  the  reconciliation  of  premiums  for  such 
first  month  under  section  1602(c)  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  reconciliation  of  premiums  for 
the  following  12  months. 


(5)  Specul  rules  for  divided  families.— 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  a  qualify- 
ing employee  of  an  employer  and  the  individ- 
ual has  a  spouse  or  child  who  is  not  treated 
as  part  of  the  individuars  family  because  of 
section  1012— 

(A)  the  employer  premium  payment  under 
this  section  shall  be  computed  as  though 
such  section  had  not  applied,  and 

(B)  the  regional  alliance  shall  make  pro- 
portional payments  (consistent  with  rules 
established  by  the  Secretary)  to  the  health 
plans  (if  different)  of  the  qualifying  em- 
ployee and  of  the  employee's  spouse  and  chil- 
dren. 

(c)  Application  During  Transition  Pe- 
riod.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  applying 
this  subpart  in  the  case  of  an  employer  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3).  there  shall  only  be 
taken  into  account  qualifying  employees 
(and  wages  of  such  employees)  who  reside  in 
a  participating  State. 

(2)  Exception.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  in  determining  the  average  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  employees  or  whether 
an  employer  is  a  small  employer. 

(3)  Employer  described.— An  employer  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  is  an  employer  that 
employs  one  or  more  qualifying  employees  in 
a  participating  State  and  one  or  more  quali- 
fying employees  in  a  State  that  is  not  a  par- 
ticipating State. 

SEC.  6122.  COMPUTA'nON  OF  BASE  EMPLOYMENT 
MONTHLY  PREMIUM. 

(a)  In  General. — Each  regional  alliance 
shall  provide  for  the  computation  for  each 
year  (beginning  with  the  first  year)  of  a  base 
employment  monthly  premium  for  each 
class  of  family  enrollment  equal  to  'Aa  of  80 
percent  of— 

(1)  the  weighted  average  premium  for  such 
regional  alliance  and  class  of  enrollment,  re- 
duced by  the  amount  described  in  section 
6106(b),  divided  by 

(2)(A)  in  the  case  of  a  class  of  enrollment 
that  does  not  Include  a  couple,  1,  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  couple  class  of  enroll- 
ment, the  average  number  of  premium  pay- 
ments per  family,  as  determined  under  sub- 
section (b),  for  families  receiving  coverage 
within  such  class  from  regional  alliance 
health  plans  offered  by  the  regional  alliance. 

(b)  Determination  of  Average  Employer 
Premium  Payments  Per  Family  for  Cou- 
ples Classes.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (4). 
the  regional  alliance  shall  determine,  for 
each  couple  class  of  family  enrollment  and 
in  a  manner  specified  by  the  Board,  an  aver- 
age, annual,  estimated  number  of  premium 
payments  per  family  equal  to — 

(A)  the  alliance-wide  monthly  average 
number  of  premium  payments  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2))  for  covered  fami- 
lies (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3))  within  such 
class  of  enrollment,  divided  by 

(B)  the  monthly  average  number  of  covered 
families  receiving  coverage  through  regional 
alliance  health  plans  within  such  class  of 
employment. 

(2)  COMPUTA'nON  OF  ALLIANCE-WIDE  MONTH- 
LY average  number.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  determining  the  alli- 
ance-wide monthly  average  number  of  pre- 
mium payments  under  paragraph  (1)(A),  a 
covered  family  shall  count  for  a  month  as  1, 
or,  if  greater,  the  number  computed  under 
subparagraph  (B)  (but  in  no  case  greater 
than  2). 

(B)  COUNTING  OF  FAMILIES  IN  WHICH  BOTH 
SPOUSES     ARE     QUAUFYING     EMPLOYEES.— The 

number  computed  under  this  subparagraph 
over  all  families  within  a  couple  class  of  en- 


rollment in  which  both  spouses  are  qualify- 
ing employees,  is  determined  on  an  alliance- 
wide  basis  based  on  the  following: 

(i)  For  such  a  spouse,  determine,  using  the 
rules  under  section  1902(b)(2KA),  how  many 
full-time  equivalent  employees  the  spouse  is 
counted  as,  but  not  to  exceed  1  for  either 
spouse. 

(ii)  Add  the  2  numbers  determined  under 
clause  (i)  for  spouses  in  such  families. 

(3)  Covered  family  defined.— In  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "covered  family"  means  a 
family  other  than— 

(A)  an  SSI  family  or  AFDC  family, 

(B)  a  family  in  which  a  spouse  Is  a  medi- 
care-eligible individual,  or 

(C)  a  family  that  is  enrolled  In  a  health 
plan  other  than  a  regional  alliance  health 
plan. 

(4)  ADJUSTMENT  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR  USE  OF  ES- 
TIMATES.—Subject  to  section  1361(b)(3),  if  the 
total  receipts  of  a  regional  alliance  to  all  re- 
gional alliance  health  plans  in  a  year  under 
this  subpart  exceeds,  or  is  less  than,  the 
total  of  such  receipts  estimated  by  the  alli- 
ance (based  on  the  base  employment  month- 
ly premium  under  subsection  (a)),  because  of 
a  difference  between— 

(A)  the  alliance's  estimate  of  the  average, 
annual,  estimated  number  of  premium  pay- 
ments per  family  for  the  alliance,  and 

(B)  the  actual  number  of  premium  pay- 
ments per  family  for  the  alliance, 

the  average,  annual,  estimated  number  of 
premium  payments  per  family  to  be  applied 
under  this  section  in  the  second  succeeding 
year  shall  be  reduced,  or  increased,  respec- 
tively, in  a  manner  that  results  in  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  alliance  under  this  subpart  in 
such  succeeding  year  being  increased  or  de- 
creased by  the  amount  of  such  excess  (or  def- 
icit). 

(C)  BASIS  FOR  DETERMINATIONS.— 

(1)  PREMIUMS.- The  determinations  of  pre- 
miums and  families  under  plans  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  in  a  manner  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  and  based  on  the  pre- 
miums and  families  used  by  the  Board  in  car- 
rying out  subtitle  A  (relating  to  cost  con- 
tainment) and  shall  be  based  on  estimates  on 
an  annualized  basis. 

(2)  EMPLOYMENT.— 

(A)  For  FIRST  YEAR— The  determinations 
of  employment  under  this  section  for  the 
first  year  for  a  State  shall  be  based  on  esti- 
mates of  employment  established  by  the  re- 
gional alliance  in  aiccordance  with  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Health 
Board. 

(B)  For  subsequent  years.— The  deter- 
minations of  employment  under  this  section 
for  a  year  after  the  first  year  for  a  State 
shall  be  based  on  estimates  of  employment 
established  by  the  regional  alliance  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  consultation  with  the 
National  Health  Board. 

(3)  Reports. — In  accordance  with  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Health  Board,  a 
regional  alliance  may  require  regional  alli- 
ance employers  to  submit  such  periodic  in- 
formation on  employment  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  monitor  the  determinations  made 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (c),  including 
months  and  extent  of  employment. 

(d)  TIMING  OF  DETERMiNA'noN.— Determina- 
tions under  this  section  for  a  year  shall  be 
made  by  not  later  than  December  1,  or  such 
other  date  as  the  Board  may  specify,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

SEC.    6123.    PREMIUM    DISCOUNT    FOR   CERTAIN 
EMPLOYERS. 

(a)  Employer  Discount.— 
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(1)  In  general— Subject  to  section  6124(c) 
(relating  to  phase  In  for  certain  large  cor- 
porate alliance  employers)  and  section  6125 
(relating  to  the  employer  collection  shortfall 
add-on),  the  amount  of  the  employer  pre- 
mium payment  required  under  this  part  for  a 
regional  alliance  employer  for  any  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  limiting  percentage  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b))  of  the  employer's 
wages  for  that  year. 

(2)  Exclusion  of  governmental  employ- 
ers AND  CERTAIN  CORPORATE  ALLIANCE  EM- 
PLOYERS.—Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  aoply  to— 
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(A)  the  Federal  Government,  a  State  gov- 
ernment, or  a  unit  of  local  government,  or  a 
unit  or  instrumentality  of  such  government, 
before  2002;  and 

(B)  a  corporate  alliance  employer  which  is 
treated  as  a  regional  alliance  employer 
under  section  6131(a)(2). 

(b)  Limiting  Percentage  Defined —In  sub- 
section (a) — 

(1)  Any  employer.— For  an  employer  that 
is  not  a  small  employer  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (O).  the  limiting  percentage  Is  7.9 
percent. 

Limiting  Percentage 
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(2)  Small  employers— For  an  employer 
that  is  a  small  employer  and  that  has  an  av- 
erage number  of  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployees and  average  annual  wages  per  full- 
time  equivalent  employee  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (d)).  the  limiting  percent- 
age is  the  applicable  percentage  determined 
based  on  following  table: 


Employer's  avercce  annuAl  wages  per  full-time  equlv- 
Aleot  employee  are; 


Average  oiunber  of  fall-time  equivalent  employe 


tO-S12.000 


112.001- 
SIS.OOO 


tlS.OOl- 
S18.000 


S18.001- 
Sl.OOO 


S21.001- 
S24.000 


Fewer  than  »  JJJ 

2S  but  fewer  than  SO  _ *•*> 

SO  but  fewer  than  75 '•** 


4.4% 

5.3% 

6.2% 

S.3% 

6.2% 

7.1% 

6.2% 

7.1% 

7.9% 

7.1% 
7.9% 

7.9% 


(c)  SMALL  Employer  Defined — 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  this  section — 

(A)  the  term  "small  employer"  means  an 
employer  that  does  not  employ,  on  average, 
more  than  75  full-time  equivalent  employees; 
and 

(B)  subject  to  subsection  (bM3HC)(l).  the 
average  number  of  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployees shall  be  determined  by  averaging  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  employees 
employed  by  the  employer  in  each  countable 
month  during  the  year 

(2)  Countable  month— In  paragraph  (1). 
the  term  'countable  month"  means,  for  an 
employer,  a  month  In  which  the  employer 
employs  any  qualifying  employee 

(3)  Determinations —The  number  of  full- 
time  equivalent  employees  shall  be  deter- 
mined using  the  rules  under  section 
1902(bM2). 

(d)  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  DEFINED  — 

(1)  In  general.— In  this  section,  the  term 
"average  annual  wages"  means,  for  an  em- 
ployer for  a  year- 

(A)  the  total  wages  paid  in  the  year  to  In- 
dividuals who.  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the 
wages,  are  qualifying  employees  of  the  em- 
ployer; divided  by 

(B)  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployees of  the  employer  In  the  year. 

(2)  Determination— The  Board  may  estab- 
lish rules  relating  to  the  computation  of  the 
average  annual  wages  for  employers. 

(e)  Determinations.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  number  of  employees  and  aver- 
age wages  shall  be  determined  on  an  annual 
basis. 

(f)  Treatment  of  Certain  Self-employed 
Individuals.- In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  is  a  partner  in  a  partnership,  is  a  2-per- 
cent shareholder  in  am  S  corporation  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1372  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986).  or  is  any  other  indi- 
vidual who  carries  on  a  trade  or  business  as 
a  sole  proprietorship,  for  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  individual  Is  deemed  to  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  partnership.  S  corporation,  or 
proprietorship,  and 

(2)  the  indlviduars  net  earnings  from  self 
employment  attributable  to  the  partnership. 
S  corporation,  or  sole  proprietorship  are 
deemed  to  be  wages  from  the  partnership.  S 
corporation,  or  proprietorship. 

(g)  Appucation  to  Employers.— An  em- 
ployer that  clalnns  that  this  section  applies— 

(1)  shall  provide  notice  to  the  regional  alli- 
ance Involved  of  the  claim  at  the  time  of 
making  payments  under  this  part;  and 


(2)  shall  make  available  such  information 
(and  provide  access  to  such  information)  as 
the  regional  alliance  may  require  (In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor)  to  audit  the  determination  of— 

(A)  whether  the  employer  is  a  small  em- 
ployer, and.  If  so.  the  average  number  of  full- 
time  equivalent  employees  and  average  an- 
nual wages  of  the  employer;  and 

(B)  the  total  wages  paid  by  the  employer 
for  qualifying  employees. 

SEC.  •1J4.  PAYMENT  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  LARGE 
EMPLOYERS  ELECTING  COVERAGE 
IN  A  REGIONAL  ALLIANCE. 

(a)  Application  of  Section.— 

(1)  In  general— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  this  section  shall 
apply  to  the  employer  premium  payments 
for  full-time  employees  in  a  State  of  an  em- 
ployer If— 

(AMD  the  employer  Is  an  eligible  sponsor 
described  in  section  1311(b)(lHA).  (il)  the  em- 
ployer elected  to  be  a  corporate  alliance 
under  section  1312(a)(1).  and  (ill)  the  election 
is  terminated  under  section  1313; 

(BhD  the  employer  is  such  an  eligible 
sponsor  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  year  of 
the  State,  and  (ID  the  employer  did  not  pro- 
vide the  notice  required  under  section 
1312(a)(1)  (with  respect  to  an  election  to  be- 
come a  corporate  alliance);  or 

(C)  the  employer  is  such  an  eligible  spon- 
sor. (11)  the  employer  subsequently  became  a 
large  employer  and  elected  to  be  a  corporate 
alliance  under  section  1312(a)(2).  and  (ill)  the 
election  was  terminated  under  section  1313. 

(2)  Effective  date.— In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer described  in— 

(A)  paragraph  (IKA)  or  (IXC),  this  section 
shall  first  apply  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  election  under  section 
1313.  or 

(B)  paragraph  (1)(B).  this  section  shall  first 
apply  as  of  January  1.  1996  (or.  if  later  with 
respect  to  a  State,  the  first  day  of  the  first 
year  for  the  State). 

(3)  Treatment  of  employees  in  small  es- 
tablishments.—This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  payment  of  premiums  for  full-time 
employees  of  an  employer  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  or  (IKC).  if  the  employees  are 
employed  at  an  establishment  with  respect 
to  which  the  option  described  in  section 
1311(b)(1)(C)  was  exercised. 

(4)  Sunset —This  section  shall  cease  apply- 
ing to  an  employer  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment in  a  State  after  the  7th  year  in  which 
this  section  applies  to  the  employer  in  the 
State. 


(5)  Large  employer  defined —In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "large  employer"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1311(d)(3). 

(b)  Additional  Amount  — 

(1)  In  general.- If  an  employer  subject  to 
this  section  for  a  year  has  an  excess  risk  per- 
centage (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3))  of 
greater  than  zero  with  respect  to  an  alliance 
area,  then  the  employer  shall  provide,  on  a 
monthly  basis,  for  payment  to  the  regional 
alliance  for  such  area  of  an  amount  equal  to 
V\2  of  the  excess  amount  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  for  the  year. 

(2)  Excess  amount —The  excess  amount 
described  in  this  paragraph,  for  an  employer 
for  a  year  with  respect  to  an  alliance  area,  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  following: 

(A)  The  reduced  weighted  average  accepted 
bid  for  the  regional  alliance  for  the  area  for 
the  year. 

(B)  The  total  average  number  of  alliance 
eligible  individuals  who— 

(1)  were  full-time  employees  (or  family 
members  of  such  employees)  of  the  em- 
ployer, and 

(il)  residing  in  the  regional  alliance  area. 

in  the  year  before  the  first  year  in  which  this 
section  applies  to  the  employer. 

(C)  The  extra  risk  proportion  (specified  in 
paragraph  (3))  for  the  employer  for  such 
area. 

(D)  The  phase-down  percentage  (specified 
in  paragraph  (4))  for  the  year. 

(3)  Extra  risk  proportion — 

(A)  In  general.- The  "extra  risk  propor- 
tion", specified  in  this  paragraph,  with  re- 
spect to  an  employer  and  an  alliance  area,  is 
a  percentage  that  reflects,  for  the  year  be- 
fore the  first  year  in  which  this  section  ap- 
plies to  the  employer,  the  amount  by 
which— 

(1)  the  average  demographic  risk  for  em- 
ployees (and  family  members)  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(B)  residing  in  the  alliance 
area,  exceeds 

(il)  the  average  demographic  risk  for  all  re- 
gional alliance  eligible  individuals  residing 
in  the  area. 

(B)  Measurement  of  demographic  risk.— 

(I)  In  general.— Demographic  risk  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  measured,  in  a 
manner  specified  by  the  Board,  based  on  the 
demographic  characteristics  described  in 
section  6001(c)(1)(A).  that  relate  to  the  actu- 
arial value  of  the  comprehensive  benefit 
package. 

(II)  Provision  of  information.- Each  em- 
ployer to  which   this  section  applies  shall 
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submit,  to  each  regional  alliance  for  which 
an  additional  payment  is  required  under  this 
section,  such  information  (and  at  such  time) 
as  the  Board  may  require  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  demographic  risk  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)(i). 

(4)  Phase-down  perce.ntage.— The  phase 
down  percentage,  specified  in  this  paragraph 
for  an  employer  for— 

(A)  each  of  the  first  4  years  to  which  this 
section  applies  to  the  employer.  Is  100  per- 
cent, 

(B)  the  fifth  such  year,  is  75  percent. 

(C)  the  sixth  such  year,  is  50  percent,  and 

(D)  the  seventh  such  year,  is  25  percent. 

(c)  Phase  in  of  Employer  Pre.mium  Dis- 
count—For— 

(1)  each  of  the  first  4  years  in  which  this 
section  applies  to  such  employer,  section 
6123  shall  not  apply  to  the  employer; 

(2)  the  fifth  such  year,  section  6123  shall 
apply  to  the  employer  but  the  reduction  in 
premium  payment  effected  by  such  section 
shall  be  25  percent  of  the  reduction  that 
would  otherwise  apply  (but  for  this  sub- 
section); 

(3)  the  sixth  such  year,  section  6123  shall 
apply  to  the  employer  but  the  reduction  in 
premium  payment  effected  by  such  section 
shall  be  50  percent  of  the  reduction  that 
would  otherwise  apply  (but  for  this  sub- 
section); 

(4)  the  seventh  such  year,  section  6123  shall 
apply  to  the  employer  but  the  reduction  in 
premium  payment  effected  by  such  section 
shall  be  75  percent  of  the  reduction  that 
would  otherwise  apply  (but  for  this  sub- 
section): or 

(5)  a  subsequent  year,  section  6123  shall 
apply  to  the  employer  without  any  reduction 
under  this  subsection. 

SEC.  6126.  EMPLOYER  COLLECTION  SHORTFALL 
ADD-ON 

(a)  In  General.— The  amount  payable  by 
an  employer  under  this  subpart  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  computed  under  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  amount— The  amount  under  this  sub- 
section for  an  employer  is  equal  to  the  pre- 
mium payment  amount  that  would  be  com- 
puted under  section  6121(b)(2)  if  the  per  cap- 
ita collection  shortfall  amount  (computed 
under  section  6107(b)(1))  for  the  year  were 
substituted  for  the  reduced  weighted  average 
accepted  bid  for  the  year. 

(c)  Discount  Not  Applicable —Section 
6123  shall  not  apply  to  the  increase  in  the 
amount  payable  by  virtue  of  this  section. 

SEC.  6126.  APPLICA'nON  TO  SELF-EMPLOYED  IN- 
DIVIDUALS. 

(a)  In  General.— A  self-employed  individ- 
ual (as  defined  in  section  1901(6))  shall  be 
considered,  for  purposes  of  this  subpart  to  be 
an  employer  of  himself  or  herself  and  to  pay 
wages  to  himself  or  herself  equal  to  the 
amount  of  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment (as  defined  in  section  1901(c)(1)). 

(b)  Credit  for  Employer  Premiums.— 

(1)  In  general —In  the  case  of  a  self-em- 
ployed Individual,  the  amount  of  any  em- 
ployer premium  payable  by  virtue  of  sub- 
section (a)  in  a  year  shall  be  reduced  (but  not 
below  zero)  by  the  sum  of  the  following: 

(A)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  amount  of 
any  employer  premiums  payable  under  this 
subpart  (determined  not  taking  into  account 
any  adjustment  In  the  premium  amounts 
under  section  6123  or  6124)  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  that  individual  in  the  year. 

(B)  The  product  of  (i)  the  number  of 
months  in  the  year  the  individual  was  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis  by  a  corporate  al- 
liance employer,  and  (il)  the  employer  pre- 
mium that  would  have  been  payable  for  such 


months  under  this  subpart  (determined  not 
taking  into  account  any  adjustment  In  the 
premium  amounts  under  section  6123  or  6124) 
for  the  class  of  enrollment  if  such  employer 
had  been  a  regional  alliance  employer. 

(2)  Special  rule  for  certain  closely- 
held  businesses.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual who — 

(1)  has  wage-adjusted  Income  (as  defined  in 
section  6113(d).  determined  without  regard  to 
paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (2)  thereoO  that  ex- 
ceeds 250  percent  (or  such  higher  percentage 
as  the  Board  may  establish)  of  the  applicable 
poverty  level,  and 

(11)  Is  both  a  substantial  owner  and  an  em- 
ployee of  a  closely  held  business. 

the  amount  of  any  reduction  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  that  is  attributable  to  the  indi- 
vidual's employment  by  that  business  shall 
be  appropriately  reduced  in  accordance  with 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Board,  in  order  to 
prevent  individuals  from  avoiding  payment 
of  the  full  amount  owed  through  sham  or 
secondary  employment  arrangements. 

(B)  Closely  held  business.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  a  business  is  "closely 
held"  if  it  is  an  employer  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  542(a)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  or  similar  require- 
ments as  appropriate  in  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership or  other  entity. 

Subpart  B — Corporate  Alliance  Employers 

SEC.   6131.    EMPLOYER   PREMIUM    PAYMENT   RE- 
QUIRED. 

(a)  Per  Employee  Premium  Payment  — 
Subject  to  section  6124.  each  corporate  alli- 
ance employer  of  a  corporate  alliance  that  in 
a  month  in  a  year  employs  a  qualifying  em- 
ployee who  is — 

<1)  enrolled  in  a  corporate  alliance  health 
plan  offered  by  the  alliance,  shall  provide  for 
a  payment  toward  the  premium  for  the  plan 
in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  corporate 
employer  premium  specified  in  subsection 
(b);  or 

(2)  is  not  so  enrolled,  shall  make  employer 
premium  payments  with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployment under  subpart  A  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  the  employer  were  a  regional  alli- 
ance employer  (except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  such  subpart). 

(b)  Corporate  Employer  Premium.— 
(1)  amount.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amount  of  the  corporate 
employer  premium  for  a  month  in  a  year  for 
a  class  of  family  enrollment  for  a  family  re- 
siding in  a  premium  area  (established  under 
section  1364(b))  is  80  percent  of  the  weighted 
average  monthly  premium  of  the  corporate 
alliance  health  plans  offered  by  the  cor- 
porate alliance  for  that  class  of  enrollment 
for  families  residing  in  that  area. 

(B)  appucation  to  self-insured  plans.— 
In  applying  this  paragraph  in  the  case  of  one 
or  more  corporate  alliance  health  plans  that 
are  self-insured  plans — 

(i)  the  "premium"  for  the  plan  is  the  actu- 
arial equivalent  of  such  premium,  based 
upon  the  methodology  (or  such  other  con- 
sistent methodology)  used  under  section 
6021(a)  (relating  to  application  of  cost  con- 
tainment to  corporate  alliance  health  plans), 
and 

(ii)  the  premium  amount,  for  different 
classes  and.  if  applicable,  for  different  pre- 
mium areas,  shall  be  computed  in  a  manner 
based  on  such  factors  as  may  bear  a  reason- 
able relationship  to  costs  for  the  provision  of 
the  comprehensive  benefit  package  to  the 
different  classes  in  such  areas. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish  rules 
to  carry  out  this  subparagraph. 


(2)  Low-wage  employees.— In  the  case  of  a 
low-wage  employee  entitled  to  a  premium 
discount  under  section  6104(a)(2).  the  amount 
of  the  employer  premium  payment  for  a 
month  in  a  year  for  a  class  of  family  enroll- 
ment shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  of 
such  premium  discount. 

(C)  DETER.MINA'nONS.- 

(1)  Basis.— Determinations  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  based  on  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  specify. 

(2)  Timing.— Determinations  of  the  month- 
ly premiums  under  this  section  for  months 
in  a  year  shall  be  made  not  later  than  De- 
cember 1  of  the  previous  year. 

Subtitle  C— PaymenU  to  Regional  Alliance 
Health  Plana 

SEC.  6201.  COMPUTATION  OF  BLENDED  PLAN  PER 
CAPITA  PAYMENT  AMOUNT. 

(a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  section 
1342.  the  blended  plan  per  capita  payment 
amount  for  a  regional  alliance  health  plan 
for  enrollments  In  an  alliance  for  a  year  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  3  components  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  multiplied  by  any 
adjustment  factor  applied  for  the  year  under 
subsection  (d). 

(b)  Sum  of  Products.- The  3  components 
described  in  this  subsection  are: 

(1)  Plan  bid  component  for  that  plan.— 
The  product  of— 

(A)  the  final  accepted  bid  for  plan  (as  de- 
fined in  section  6000(aM2))  for  the  year,  and 

(B)  the  plan  bid  proportion  determined 
under  section  6202(a)(1)  for  the  year. 

(2)  AFDC    <X)MPONENT    FOR    ALLIANCE.- The 

product  of— 

(A)  the  AFDC  per  capita  premium  amount 
for  the  regional  alliance  for  the  year  (deter- 
mined under  section  9012).  and 

(B)  the  AFDC  proportion  determined  under 
section  6202(a)(2)  for  the  year. 

(3)  SSI     COMPONENT     FOR     ALLIANCE.— The 

product  of— 

(A)  the  SSI  per  capita  premium  amount  for 
the  regional  alliance  for  the  year  (deter- 
mined under  section  9013)  for  the  year,  and 

(B)  the  SSI  proportion  determined  under 
section  6202(a)(3)  for  the  year. 

SEC.  6202.   COMPUTATION  OF   PLAN   BID.   AFDC. 
AND  SSI  PROPORTIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title: 

(1)  Plan  bid  proportion —The  "plan  bid 
proportion"  Is.  for  a  type  of  enrollment.  1 
minus  the  sum  of  (A)  the  AFDC  proportion, 
and  (B)  the  SSI  proportion. 

(2)  AFDC  proportion —The  "AFDC  propor- 
tion" Is.  for  a  class  of  family  enrollment  for 
a  year,  the  ratio  of— 

(A)  the  average  of  the  number  of  AFDC  re- 
cipients (as  determined  under  subsection  (O) 
enrolled  in  regional  alliance  health  plans  in 
that  class  of  enrollment  for  the  year,  to 

(B)  the  average  of  the  total  number  of  indi- 
viduals enrolled  in  regional  alliance  health 
plans  In  that  class  of  enrollment  for  the 
year. 

(3)  SSI  proportion.— The  "SSI  proportion" 
is.  for  a  class  of  family  enrollment  for  a 
year,  the  ratio  of— 

(A)  the  average  of  the  number  of  SSI  re- 
cipients (as  determined  under  subsection  (c)) 
enrolled  in  regional  alliance  health  plans  in 
that  class  of  enrollment  for  the  year,  to 

(B)  the  average  described  In  paragraph 
(2)(B). 

(b)  Computation.— 

(1)  Projections.— The  proportions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined 
and  applied  by  the  State,  based  upon  the  best 
available  data,  at  least  1  month  before  the 
date  bids  are  submitted  under  section  6004 
before  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  in- 
volved. 
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(2)  ACTUAL— For  purposes  of  making  ad- 
justments under  subsection  (d).  the  regional 
alliance  shall  determine,  after  the  end  of 
each  year,  the  actual  proportions  described 
In  subsection  (a). 

<c)  Colnti.no  of  AFDC  and  SSI  Recipi- 
EjiTS.— For  purposes  of  subsections  (aK2)(A) 
and  (aH3KA),  the  terms  "SSI  recipient"  and 
"AFDC  recipient"  do  not  Include  a  medicare- 
eligible  individual. 

(d)  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  DISCREPANCIES  IN  ES- 
TIMATIONS.— 

(1)  In  general.— If  the  actual  AFDC  pro- 
portion or  SSI  proportion  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (a))  for  a  year  (in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  "reference  year"), 
determined  arter  the  end  of  the  year  based 
upon  actual  number  of  AFDC  recipients  and 
SSI  recipients  In  the  year,  is  different  from 
the  projected  AFDC  and  SSI  proportions  (as 
determined  under  subsection  (bxl))  used  in 
computing  the  blended  plan  payment 
amount  for  the  year,  then,  subject  to  section 
1361(bX3).  the  regional  alliance  shall  adjust 
the  blended  plan  payment  amount  in  the  sec- 
ond succeeding  year  (In  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "applicable  year")  in  the 
manner  described  in  paragraph  (2).  By  regu- 
lation the  Secretary  may  apply  the  adjust- 
ment, based  on  estimated  amounts,  in  the 
year  before  the  applicable  year,  with  final 
adjustment  In  the  applicable  year. 

(2)  ADJUSTMENT  DESCRIBED.— 

(A)  PosmvE  CASH  PLOW  —If  the  cash  flow 
difference  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3)<A))  for 
the  reference  year  is  positive,  then  In  the  ap- 
plicable year  the  blended  plan  payment 
amount  shall  be  increased  by  the  adjustment 
percentage  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

(B)  Negative  cash  flow —If  the  cash  flow 
difference  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3MA))  for 
the  reference  year  is  negative,  then  in  the 
applicable  year  the  blended  plan  payment 
amount  shall  be  reduced  by  the  adjustment 
percentage  described  in  paragraph  (4). 

(3)  Cash  flow  difference  defined— In 
this  subsection: 

(A)  In  general —The  term  "cash  flow  dif- 
ference" means,  for  a  regional  alliance  for  a 
reference  year,  the  amount  by  which— 

(1)  the  actual  cash  flow  (as  defined  in  sub- 
paraigraph  (B))  for  the  alliance  for  the  year, 
exceeds 

lii)  the  reconciled  cash  flow  (as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (C))  for  the  alliance  for  the 
year. 

(B)  Actual  cash  flow —The  term  "actual 
caah  flow"  means,  for  a  regional  alliance  for 
a  reference  year,  the  total  amount  paid  by 
the  regional  alliance  to  the  regional  alliance 
health  plans  in  the  year  based  on  the  blended 
plan  payment  amount  (computed  on  the 
basis  of  projected  AFDC  and  SSI  proportions 
determined  under  subsection  (bXl) 

(C)  Reconciled  cash  flow —The  term 
"reconciled  cash  flow"  means,  for  a  regional 
alliance  for  a  reference  year,  the  total 
amount  that  would  have  been  paid  to  re- 
gional alliance  health  plans  in  the  year  if 
such  payments  had  been  made  based  on  the 
blended  plan  payment  amount  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  AFDC  and  SSI  propor- 
tions for  the  year  (determined  under  sub- 
section (bK2).  rather  than  based  on  such  pay- 
ment amount  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
projected  AFDC  and  SSI  proportions  for  the 
year  (determined  under  subsection  (bxl))- 

(4)  Percentage  adjustment —The  percent- 
age adjustment  described  in  this  paragraph 
for  a  regional  alliance  for  an  applicable  year 
is  the  ratio  (expressed  as  a  percentage)  of— 

(A)  the  cash  flow  difference  for  the  ref- 
erence year,  to 

(B)  the  total  payments  estimated  by  the 
regional  alliance  to  be  paid  to  regional  alU- 
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ance  health  plans  under  this  subtitle  in  the 
applicable  year  (determined  without  regard 
to  any  auljustment  under  this  subsection). 
TITLE  Vn— REVENUE  PROVISIONS 
table  of  contents  of  title 
Sec.  7001    Amendment  of  1986  Code 

Subtitle  A— Financing  Proviaiona 
Part  l— Increase  in  Tax  on  Tobacco 
Products 
Sec.  7111.  Increase    in    excise    taxes    on    to- 
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Sec.  7112.  Modifications   of  certain    tobacco 
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Sec.  7113.  Imposition  of  excise  tax  on  manu- 
facture or  Importation  of  roU- 
your-own  tobacco. 
Part  2— Health  Related  assessment 
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employers. 
Part  3— Recapture  of  Certain  Health 
Care  Subsidies 
Sec.  7131.  Recapture  of  certain  health  care 
subsidies   received   by   high-In- 
come Individuals. 
Part  4— Other  provisions 
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tax  treatment  of  certain  S  cor- 
poration shareholders  and  part- 
ners. 
Sec.  7142.  Extending   medicare   coverage   of. 
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surance  tax, to.   all   State  and 
local  government  employees. 
Subtitle  B— Tax  Treatnent  of  Employei^ 
ProvidMl  Health  Care 
Sec.  7201.  Limitation   on   exclusion   for  em- 
ployer-provided health  benefits. 
Sec.  7202.  Health  benefits  may  not  be  pro- 
vided under  cafeteria  plans. 
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Sec.  7301.  Definition  of  employee. 
Sec.  7302.  Increase  in  services  reporting  pen- 
alties. 
Sec.  7303.  Revision  of  section  530  safe  harbor 
rules. 
Subtitle  D— Tax  Treatment  of  Fundinf  of 
Retiree  Health  BenefiU 
Sec.  7401.  Post-retirement  medical   and   life 

Insurance  reserves. 
Sec.  7402.  Health    benefits    accounts    main- 
tained by  pension  plans. 
SubtiUe  E— Coordination  With  COBRA 
Continuing  Care  Proviaiona 
Sec.  7501.  Coordination    with    COBRA    con- 
tinuing care  provisions. 
Subtitle  F— Tax  Treatment  of  Organixationa 
Providing  Health  Care  Servicea  and  Relat- 
ed Organixationa 
Sec.  7601.  Treatment    of    nonprofit    health 

care  organizations. 
Sec.  7602.  Tax  treatment  of  taxable  organi- 
zations providing  health  Insur- 
ance and  other  prepaid  health 
care  services. 
Sec.  7603.  Exemption  from  Income  tax  for  re- 
gional alliances. 
Subtitle  G — Tax  Treatment  of  Long-term  Care 

Inaurance  and  Servicea 
Sec.  7701.  Qualified  long-term  care  services 

treated  as  medical  care. 
Sec.  7702.  Treatment  of  long-term  care   In- 
surance. 
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Sec.  7704.  Tax  treatment  of  companies  issu- 
ing qualified  accelerated  death 
benefit  riders. 
Subtitle  H— Tax  Incentivea  for  Health 
Servicea  Providera 

Sec.  7801.  Nonrefundable  credit  for  certain 
primary  health  services  provid- 
ers. 

Sec.  7902.  Expensing  of  medical  equipment. 
Subtitle  I— Miacellaneoua  Proviaiona 

Sec.  7901.  Credit  for  cost  of  personal  assist- 
ance services  required  by  em- 
ployed individuals. 

Sec.  7902.  Denial  of  tax-exempt  status  for 
borrowings  of  health  care-relat- 
ed entities. 

Sec.  7903.  Disclosure  of  return  information 
for  administration  of  certain 
programs  under  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act. 

SEC.  7001.  AMENDMENT  OF  IMO  CODE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  In  this  title  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  smiendment 
to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

Subtitle  A— Financing  Proviaiona 
PART  1— INCREASE  IN  TAX  ON  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS 
SEC.  7U1.  INCREASE   IN   EXCISE  TAXES  ON  TO- 
BACCO PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Cigarettes— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
5701  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$12  per  thousand  ($10  per 
thousand  on  cigarettes  removed  during  1991 
or  1992)'  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
"$49.50  per  thousand",  and 

(2)  by  striking  "$25.20  per  thousand  ($21  per 
thousand  on  cigarettes  removed  during  1991 
or  1992)"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
"$103.95  per  thousand". 

(b)  Cigars —Subsection  (a)  of  section  5701 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$1,125  cents  per  thousand 
(93.75  cents  per  thousand  on  cigars  removed 
during  1991  or  1992)  '  In  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting "$38.62Mi  per  thousand",  and 

(2)  by  striking  "equal  to"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows m  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  "equal  to 
52.594  percent  of  the  price  for  which  sold  but 
not  more  than  $123.75  per  thousand." 

(c)  Cigarette  Papers.— Subsection  (c)  of 
section  5701  Is  amended  by  striking  "0.75 
cent  (0.625  cent  on  cigarette  papers  removed 
during    1991    or    1992)"    and    inserting    "3.09 

cents". 

(d)  Cigarette  Tubes —Subsection  (d)  of 
section  5701  Is  amended  by  striking  "1.5 
cents  (1.25  cents  on  cigarette  tubes  removed 
during  1991  or  1992)"  and  Inserting  "6.19 
cents". 

(e)  Smokeless  Tobacco.— Subsection  <e)  of 
section  5701  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "36  cents  (30  cents  on  snuff 
removed  during  1991  or  1992)"  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  "$12.86".  and 

(2)  by  striking  '12  cents  (10  cents  on  chew- 
ing tobacco  removed  during  1991  or  1992)"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  "$12.62". 

(0  Pipe  Tobacco.— Subsection  (0  of  section 
5701  is  amended  by  striking  '67.5  cents  (56.25 
cents  on  pipe  tobacco  removed  during  1991  or 
1992)"  and  inserting  "$13.17Mi". 

(g)  EFFEcmvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  articles 
removed  (as  defined  In  section  5702(k)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  as  amended 
by  this  Act)  after  September  30,  1994. 

(h)  Floor  Stocks  Taxes — 

(1)  iMPOsmoN  of  tax. — On  tobacco  prod- 
ucts and  cigarette  papers  and  tubes  manufac- 
tured in  or  imported  Into  the  United  States 
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which  are  removed  before  October  1,  1994. 
and  held  on  such  date  for  sale  by  any  person, 
there  is  hereby  imposed  a  tax  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  excess  of— 

(A)  the  tax  which  would  be  imposed  under 
section  5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  on  the  article  if  the  article  had  been  re- 
moved on  such  date,  over 

(B)  the  prior  tax  (If  any)  Imposed  under 
section  5701  or  7652  of  such  Code  on  such  arti- 
cle. 

(2)  Authority  to  exempt  cigarettes  held 
IN  vendlng  machines.- To  the  extent  pro- 
vided In  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  by  paragraph 
(1)  on  cigarettes  held  for  retail  sale  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1994,  by  any  person  in  any  vending  ma- 
chine. If  the  Secretary  provides  such  a  bene- 
fit with  respect  to  any  person,  the  Secretary 
may  reduce  the  $500  amount  in  paragraph  (3) 
with  respect  to  such  person. 

(3)  Credit  against  tax.— Each  person  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  paragraph  (1)  an  amount  equal  to 
$500.  Such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  taxes  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  for 
which  such  person  is  liable. 

(4)  Liability  for  tax  and  method  of  pay- 
ment.— 

(A)  Liability  for  tax.— a  person  holding 
cigarettes  on  October  1,  1994,  to  which  any 
tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  be 
liable  for  such  tax. 

(B)  Method  of  payment— The  tax  imposed 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  paid  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations. 

(C)  Time  for  payment.— The  tax  imposed 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  paid  on  or  before 
December  31.  1994. 

(5)  Articles  in  foreign  trade  zones.— 
Notwithstanding  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48 
Stat.  998,  19  U.S.C.  81a)  and  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  article  which  is  located  in  a 
foreign  trade  zone  on  October  1.  1994.  shall  be 
subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1) 
If— 

(A)  Internal  revenue  taxes  have  been  deter- 
mined, or  customs  duties  liquidated,  with  re- 
spect to  such  article  before  such  date  pursu- 
ant to  a  request  made  under  the  1st  proviso 
of  section  3(a)  of  such  Act.  or 

(B)  such  article  is  held  on  such  date  under 
the  supervision  of  a  customs  officer  pursuant 
to  the  2d  proviso  of  such  section  3(a). 

(6)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

(A)  In  general.— Terms  used  in  this  sub- 
section which  are  also  used  in  section  5702  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  have 
the  respective  meanings  such  terms  have  in 
such  section,  and  such  term  shall  include  ar- 
ticles first  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 5701  of  such  Code  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

(B)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary  " 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate. 

(7)  Controlled  groups.— Rules  similar  to 
the  rules  of  section  5061(eX3)  of  such  Code 
shall  apply  for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(8)  Other  laws  applicable— All  provi- 
sions of  law,  including  penalties,  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  section 
5701  of  such  Code  shall,  insofar  as  applicable 
and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  apply  to  the  floor  stocks 
taxes  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1),  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  taxes  were  imposed  by  such 
section  5701.  The  Secretary  may  treat  any 
person  who  bore  the  ultimate  burden  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  as  the  person 
to  whom  a  credit  or  refund  under  such  provi- 
sions may  be  allowed  or  made. 


SEC.  7112.  MODIFICATIONS  OF  CERTAIN  TO- 
BACCO TAX  PROVISIONa 

(a)  Exemption  for  Exported  Tobacco 
Products  and  Cigarette  Papers  and  Tubeis 
To  Apply  Only  to  Articles  Marked  for 
Export.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5704  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Tobacco  products  and  ciga- 
rette papers  and  tubes  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred or  removed  under  this  subsection  un- 
less such  products  or  papers  and  tubes  bear 
such  marks,  labels,  or  notices  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulations  prescribe." 

(2)  Section  5761  is  amended  by  redesigrnat- 
Ing  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  subsections  (d) 
and  (e),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Sale  of  Tobaccx)  Products  and  Ciga- 
rette Papers  and  Tubes  for  Export.— Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of 
section  5704 — 

"(1)  every  person  who  sells,  relands.  or  re- 
ceives within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  any  tobacco  products  or  cigarette  pa- 
pers or  tubes  which  have  been  labeled  or 
shipped  for  exportation  under  this  chapter, 

"(2)  every  person  who  sells  or  receives  such 
relanded  tobacco  products  or  cigarette  pa- 
pers or  tubes,  and 

"(3)  every  person  who  aids  or  abets  in  such 
selling,  relanding,  or  receiving, 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  tax  and  any  other 
penalty  provided  in  this  title,  be  liable  for  a 
penalty  equal  to  the  greater  of  $1,000  or  5 
times  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter.  All  tobacco  products  and  cigarette 
papers  and  tubes  relanded  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  and  all  vessels, 
vehicles,  and  aircraft  used  in  such  relanding 
or  in  removing  such  products,  papers,  and 
tubes  from  the  place  where  relanded,  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States." 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5761  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "subsection  (b)"  and  Inserting 
"subsection  (b)  or  (c)". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5761.  as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (2).  is  amended  by 
striking  "The  penalty  imposed  by  subsection 
(b)"  and  Inserting  "The  penalties  imposed  by 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)". 

(5KA)  Subpart  F  of  chapter  52  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

-SEC.  57S4.  restriction  ON  IMPORTATION  OF 
previously  EXPORTED  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Tobacco  products  and 
cigarette  papers  and  tubes  previously  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  may  be  im- 
ported or  brought  into  the  United  States 
only  as  provided  in  section  5704(d). 

"(b)  Cross  Reference.— 

Tor  penalty  for  the  sale  of  cigarettes  in 
the  United  States  which  are  labeled  for  ex- 
port, see  section  SlBUd).' 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  F  of 
chapter  52  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  5754.  Restriction  on  Importation  of  pre- 
viously exported  tobacco  prod- 
ucts." 
(b)    Importers   Required   To    Be   Quau- 
fied.— 

(1)  Sections  5712.  5713(a).  5721.  5722. 
5762(aXl).  and  5763(b)  and  (c)  are  each  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "or  Importer"  after  "manu- 
facturer". 

(2)  The  heading  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
5763  is  amended  by  inserting  "Qualified  Im- 
porters." after  "Manufacturers.". 

(3)  The  heading  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
52  Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  Importers" 
after  "Btanufacturers". 


(4)  The  Item  relating  to  subchapter  B  In 
the  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter  52  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  importers  "  after 
"manufacturers". 

(c)  Repeal  of  Tax-Exempt  Sales  to  Em- 
ployees OF  Cigarette  Manufacturers.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5704  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "Employee  Use  or"  in  the 
heading,  and 

(B)  by  striking  "for  use  or  consumption  by 
employees  or"  in  the  text. 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5723  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "for  use  or  consumption  by 
their  employees,  or  for  experimental  pur- 
poses" and  Inserting  "for  experimental  pur- 
poses". 

(d)  Repeal  of  Tax-Exempt  Sales  to 
United  States.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
5704  is  amended  by  striking  "and  manufac- 
turers may  similarly  remove  such  articles 
for  use  of  the  United  States;". 

(e)  Books  of  25  or  Fewer  Cigarette  Pa- 
pers Subject  to  Tax.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 5701  is  amended  by  striking  "On  each 
book  or  set  of  cigarette  papers  containing 
more  than  25  papers,"  and  inserting  "On  cig- 
arette papers,". 

(f)  Storage  of  Tobacco  Products.— Sub- 
section (k)  of  section  5702  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "under  section  5704"  after  "Internal 
revenue  bond". 

(g)  Authority  To  Prescribe  Minimum 
Manufacturing  Activity  Requirements.— 
Section  5712  is  amended  by  striking  "or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1).  by  redeslgmatlng 
paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3).  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (1)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  the  activity  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
at  such  premises  cloes  not  meet  such  mini- 
mum capacity  or  activity  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  or". 

(h)  Limitation  on  Cover  Over  of  Tax  on 
Tobacco  Products.— Section  7652  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  Limitation  on  Cover  Over  of  Tax  on 
Tobacco  Products.- For  purposes  of  this 
section,  with  respect  to  taxes  imposed  under 
section  5701  or  this  section  on  any  tobacco 
product  or  cigarette  paper  or  tube,  the 
amount  covered  into  the  treasuries  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  tax  under  section  5701  In  effect  on 
the  article  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Health  Security  Act." 

(I)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  articles 
removed  (as  defined  in  section  5702(k)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  as  amended 
by  this  Act)  after  September  30.  1994. 

SEC.  7113.  IMPOSITION  OF  EXCISE  TAX  ON  MANU- 
FACTLUE  OR  IMPORTATION  OF 
ROLL-YOUR-OWN  TOBACCO. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5701  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (g)  as  subsection  (h)  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (0  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  RoLL-YouR-OwN  Tobacco— On  roll- 
your-own  tobacco,  manufactured  in  or  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  there  shall  be 
imposed  a  tax  of  $12.50  per  pound  (and  a  pro- 
portionate tax  at  the  like  rate  on  all  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  pound)." 

(b)  Roll-Your-Own  Tobacco.— Section  5702 
(relating  to  definitions)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(p)  ROLL-YouR-OWN  Tobacxx).— The  term 
roU-your-own  tobacco'  means  any  tobacco 
which,  because  of  Its  appearance,  type,  pack- 
aging,  or  labeling,  la  suitable  for  use  and 
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likely  to  be  offered  to,  or  purchased  by.  con- 
sumers as  tobacco  for  making  cigarettes." 

(c)  Technical  amendments  — 

(1)  Subsection  (o  of  section  5702  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  'and  pipe  tobacco"  and  insert- 
ing "pipe  tobacco,  and  roU-your-own  to- 
bacco". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5702  is  amend- 
g^ 

(A)  in  the  material  preceding  paragraph 
(1).  by  striking  "or  pipe  tobacco"  and  insert- 
ing "pipe  tobacco,  or  roll-your-own  to- 
bacco", and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(1)  a  person  who  produces  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, smokeless  tobacco,  pipe  tobacco,  or 
roll-your-own  tobacco  solely  for  his  own  per- 
sonal consumption  or  use.  and". 

(3)  The  chapter  heading  for  chapter  52  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-CHAPTER  52— TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  AND 
CIGARETTE  PAPERS  AND  TUBES". 

(4)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  E  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  52  and  inserting  the  following  new 
item: 

"Chapter  52.  Tobacco  products  and  cigarette 
papers  and  tubes." 

(d)  Effective  Date — 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  roll-your-own  to- 
bacco removed  (as  defined  in  section  5702(k) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  as 
amended  by  this  Act)  after  September  30. 
1994. 

(2)  TRANsmoNAL  RULE —Any  person  who— 

(A)  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  is  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufacturer 
of  roll-your-own  tobacco  or  as  an  importer  of 
tobacco  products  or  cigarette  papers  and 
tubes,  and 

(B)  before  October  1.  1994.  submits  an  appli- 
cation under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  52  of 
such  Code  to  engage  in  such  business. 

may.  notwithstanding  such  subchapter  B. 
continue  to  engage  in  such  business  pending 
final  action  on  such  application.  Pending 
such  final  action,  all  provisions  of  such  chap- 
ter 52  shall  apply  to  such  applicant  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  applicant  were  a  holder  of  a  permit 
under  such  chapter  52  to  engage  in  such  busi- 
ness. 

PART  2— HEALTH  RELATED  ASSESSMENT 
SEC.    71J1.   ASSESSMENT   ON    CORPORATE   ALU- 
ANCE  EMPLOYERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subtitle  C  (relating  to 
employment  taxes)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  chapter  24  the  following  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER  24A— ASSESSMENT  ON 
CORPORATE  ALLIANCE  EMPLOYERS 
"Sec.  3461.  Assessment  on  corporate  alliance 
employers. 

•SEC.  34«1.  ASSESSMENT  ON  CORPORATE  ALU- 
ANCE  EMPLOYERS. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  assessment.— Every 
corporate  alliance  employer  shall  pay  (In  ad- 
dition to  any  other  amount  imposed  by  this 
subtitle)  for  each  calendar  year  an  assess- 
ment equal  to  1  percent  of  the  payroll  of 
such  employer. 

"(b)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Corporate  alliance  employer —The 
term  'corporate  alliance  employer'  means 
any  employer  if  any  individual,  by  reason  of 
being  an  employee  of  such  employer,  is  pro- 
vided with  health  coverage  through  any  cor- 
porate alliance  described  in  section  1311  of 
the  Health  Security  Act. 

■•(2)  Payroll.— The  term  'payroll'  means 
the  sum  of— 
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"(A)  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section 
3121(a)  without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)  there- 
of) paid  by  the  employer  during  the  calendar 
year,  plus 

"(BKI)  in  the  case  of  a  sole  proprietorship, 
the  net  earnings  from  self-employment  of 
the  proprietor  from  such  trade  or  business 
for  the  taxable  year  ending  with  or  within 
the  calendar  year. 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  partnership,  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment of  each  partner  which  ISi  attributable 
to  such  partnership  for  the  taxable  year  of 
such  partnership  ending  with  or  within  the 
calendar  year,  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  S  corporation,  the 
aggregate  of  the  net  earnings  from  self-em- 
ployment of  each  shareholder  which  is  at- 
tributable to  such  corporation  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  such  corporation  ending  with  or 
within  the  calendar  year 

■■(3)  Net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment.—The  term  'net  earnings  from  self-em- 
ployment" has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  1402;  except  that  the  amount 
thereof— 
••(A)  may  never  be  less  than  zero,  and 
"(B)  shall  be  determined  without  regard  to 
any  deduction  for  an  assessment  under  this 
section. 

"(4)  Employer — 

"(A)    In    general —The    term    'employer' 
means  any  person  for  whom  an  individual 
performs  services,  of  whatever  nature,  as  an 
employee  (as  defined  in  section  3401(c)). 
"(B)  Special  rules  — 

"(1)  An  individual  who  owns  the  entire  In- 
terest in  an  unincorporated  trade  or  business 
shall  be  treated  as  his  own  employer. 

"(ii)  A  partnership  shall  be  treated  as  the 
employer  of  each  partner  who  is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)<l). 

"(lii)  An  S  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
the  employer  of  each  shareholder  who  is  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1). 

"(c)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 

"(1)  Treatment  of  certain  employers  — 
In  the  case  of  an  employer  who  is  a  corporate 
alliance  employer  solely  by  reason  of  em- 
ployees who  are  provided  with  health  cov- 
erage through  a  corporate  alliance  the  eligi- 
ble sponsor  of  which  Is  a  multiemployer  plan 
described  in  section  1311(b)(1)(B)  of  the 
Health  Security  Act.  the  payroll  of  such  em- 
ployer shall  be  determined  by  taking  into  ac- 
count only  such  employees. 

"(2)  Controlled  group  rules— All  per- 
sons treated  as  a  single  employer  under  sec- 
tion 1901  of  the  Health  Security  Act  (relating 
to  employer  premiums  for  comprehensive 
health  care)  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  em- 
ployer. 
"(3)  Application  of  assessment  beginning 

IN  1»8.— 

"(A)  In  general —Every  employer  eligible 
to  elect  to  be  an  eligible  sponsor  under  sec- 
tion 1311  of  the  Health  Security  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  a  corporate  alliance  employer  as 
of  January  1.  1996,  unless  the  employer 
waives  such  employer's  rights  ever  to  be 
treated  as  such  a  sponsor.  The  waiver  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  irrevocable. 

"(B)  Exception.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  employer  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

•■(4)  Treatment  of  federal  govern- 
ment—Nothing  in  any  provision  of  law  shall 
be  construed  to  exempt  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  from  the 
sissessment  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Administrative  Provisions  — 
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■■(1)  Payment— The  assessment  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  at  the  same  time  and 
manner  as  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  21. 

"(2)  COLLECTION.  ETC —For  purposes  of  sub- 
title F.  the  assessment  under  this  section 
shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  tax  imposed 
by  this  subtitle  " 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
chapters  for  subtitle  C  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  24  the 
following  new  item: 

"Chapter  24A.  Assessment  on  corporate  alli- 
ance employers." 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1996. 

PART  3— RECAPTURE  OF  CERTAIN 
HEALTH  CARE  SUBSIDIES 
SEC.    7131.    RECAPTIRE    OF    CERTAIN    HEALTH 
CARE      SLrBSIDII'>i      RECEIVED      BY 
HIGH-INCOME  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  In  General— Subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

-PART  VIII— CERTAIN  HEALTH  CARE  SUB- 
SIDIES RECEIVED  BY  HIGH-INCOME  IN- 
DIVIDUALS 

Sec.  59B    Recapture  of  certain  health  care 
subsidies. 

-SEC.    Ma    RECAPTURE    OF    CERTAIN    HEALTH 
CARE  SUBSIDIES. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  Recapture  amount —In 
the  case  of  an  individual,  if  the  modified  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the 
taxable  year  exceeds  the  threshold  amount, 
such  taxpayer  shall  pay  (in  addition  to  any 
other  amount  imposed  by  this  subtitle)  a  re- 
capture amount  for  such  taxable  year  equal 
to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  aggregate  of  the  Medicare  part  B 
recapture  amounts  (if  any)  for  months  dur- 
ing such  year  that  a  premium  is  paid  under 
part  B  of  title  XVIIl  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  the  coverage  of  the  Individual  under 
such  part,  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  reductions  (if  any)  In 
the  individuals  liability  for  periods  after  De- 
cember 31.  1999.  under  section  6111  of  the 
Health  Security  Act  (relating  to  repayment 
of  alliance  credit  by  certain  families)  pursu- 
ant to  section  6114  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
special  treatment  of  certain  retirees  and 
qualified  spouses  and  children)  for  months 
during  such  year. 

•'(b)  Medicare  Part  B  Premium  Recap- 
ture amount  for  Month —For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Medicare  part  B  premium 
recapture  amount  for  any  month  is  the 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of— 

"(l)  150  percent  of  the  monthly  actuarial 
rate  for  enrollees  age  65  and  over  determined 
for  that  calendar  year  under  section  1839(b) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  over 

"(2)  the  total  monthly  premium  under  sec- 
tion 1839  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(f)  of  section  1839  of  such  Act). 

■(c)  Phasein  of  Recapture  amount— If 
the  modified  adjusted  gross  income  of  the 
taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
threshold  amount  by  less  than  $10,000.  the  re- 
capture amount  imposed  by  this  section  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  recapture 
amount  which  would  (but  for  this  sub- 
section) be  imposed  by  this  section  for  such 
taxable  year  as  such  excess  bears  to  $10,000. 
"(d)  Other  Definitions  and  SPECL^L 
Rules.- For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Threshold  amount.— The  term 
■threshold  amount'  means— 

"(A)  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
paragraph.  $90,000. 
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"(B)  $115,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return, 
and 

"(C)  zero  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who — 

"(i)  is  married  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 7703)  but  does  not  file  a  joint  return  for 
such  year,  and 

"(ii)  does  not  live  apart  from  his  spouse  at 
all  times  during  the  taxable  year. 

■•(2)  Modified  adjusted  gross  income,— 
The  term  'modified  adjusted  gross  income' 
means  adjusted  gross  income — 

"(A)  determined  without  regard  to  sections 
135.  911.  931.  and  933.  and 

"(B)  increased  by  the  amount  of  interest 
received  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  which  is  exempt  from  tax. 

"(3)  Joint  returns.— In  the  case  of  a  joint 
return- 

"(A)  the  recapture  amount  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  recapture 
amounts  determined  separately  for  each 
spouse,  and 

"(B)  subsections  (a)  and  (o  shall  be  applied 
by  taking  into  account  the  combined  modi- 
fied adjusted  gross  income  of  the  spouses. 

"(4)  Coordination  with  other  provi- 
sions— 

"(a)  treated  as  tax  for  subtitle  f.— for 
purposes  of  subtitle  F.  the  recapture  amount 
imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  if 
it  were  a  tax  imposed  by  section  1. 

"(B)  NOT  TREATED  AS  TAX  FOR  CERTAIN  PUR- 
POSES.—The  recapture  amount  imposed  by 
this  section  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  any  credit  allowable 
under  this  chapter,  or 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  minimum  tax  under 
section  56." 

(b)  transfers  to  supplemental  medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL —There  are  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Supplemental  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
aggregate  increase  in  liabilities  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
which  is  attributable  to  the  application  of 
section  59B(a)(l)  of  such  Code,  as  added  by 
this  section. 

(2)  Transfers.— The  amounts  appropriated 
by  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Supplemental  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Trust  Fund  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  time  to  time  (but  not  less  fre- 
quently than  quarterly)  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1).  Any  quarterly  payment  shall  "ue  made  on 
the  first  day  of  such  quarter  and  shall  take 
into  account  the  recapture  amounts  referred 
to  in  such  section  59B(a)(l)  for  such  quarter. 
Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the  ex- 
tent prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less 
than  the  amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

(c)  Reporting  Requirements.— 

(1)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6050F(a)  (re- 
lating to  returns  relating  to  social  security 
benefits)  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  by  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (C)  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  the  number  of  months  during  the  cal- 
endar year  for  which  a  premium  was  paid 
under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  the  coverage  of  such  individ- 
ual under  such  part,  and". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6050F(b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  information  required  to  be  shown 
on  such  return  with  respect  to  such  individ- 
ual." 

(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6050F(c)(l) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  comma 


"and  in  the  case  of  the  information  specified 
in  subsection  (a)(1)(D)". 

(D)  The  heading  for  section  6050F  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "and  medicare  part  b  coverage" 
before  the  period. 

(E)  The  item  relating  to  section  6050F  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  III 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  Medicare  part  B  coverage" 
before  the  period. 

(2)(A)  Subpart  B  of  part  III  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  61  (relating  to  information  con- 
cerning transactions  with  other  persons)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•^EC.   605OQ.    RETURNS   RELATING   TO   CERTAIN 
RETIREE  HEALTH  CARE  SUBSIDIES. 

"(a)  In  General.— Every  alliance  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1301  of  the  Health  Security 
Act)  that  reduces  an  individual's  liability 
under  section  6111  of  such  Act  (relating  to  re- 
payment of  alliance  credit  by  certain  fami- 
lies) pursuant  to  section  6114  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  special  treatment  of  certain  retir- 
ees and  qualified  spouses  and  children)  shall 
make  a  return  (according  to  the  forms  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  set- 
ting forth— 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  reduc- 
tions by  such  alliance  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual during  such  calendar  year,  and 

"(2)  the  name  and  address  of  such  individ- 
ual. 

"(b)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  to  Indi- 
viduals With  Respect  to  Whom  Informa- 
tion Is  Required  To  Be  Reported.— Every 
alliance  required  to  make  a  return  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  furnish  to  each  individ- 
ual whose  name  is  required  to  be  set  forth  in 
such  return  a  written  statement  showing— 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  such  alliance, 
and 

"(2)  the  information  required  to  be  shown 
on  the  return  with  respect  to  such  individ- 
ual. 

The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
individual  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  re- 
turn under  subsection  (a)  was  made." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6724(d)(1)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  clause  (viii)  the 
following  new  clause  (and  by  redesignating 
the  following  clauses  accordingly): 

"(ix)  section  6050Q  (relating  to  returns  re- 
lating to  certain  retiree  health  care  sub- 
sidies).". 

(C)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6724(d)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (Q) 
through  (T)  as  subparagraphs  (R)  through 
(U),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (P)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(Q)  section  605OQ(b)  (relating  to  returns 
relating  to  certain  retiree  health  care  sub- 
sidies).". 

(D)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6050Q.  Returns  relating  to  certain  re- 
tiree health  care  subsidies." 

(d)  Waiver  of  Estimated  Tax  Penal-hes 
for  1996. — No  addition  to  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed under  section  6654  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  (relating  to  failure  to  pay 
estimated  income  tax)  for  any  period  be- 
fore— 

(1)  April  16.  1997,  with  respect  to  any  under- 
payment to  the  extent  that  such  underpay- 
ment resulted  from  section  59B(a)(l)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  as  added  by 
this  section,  and 


(2)  April  16,  2001,  with  respect  to  any  under- 
payment to  the  extent  that  such  underpay- 
ment resulted  from  section  59B(a)(2)  of  such 
Code,  as  added  by  this  section. 

(e)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Part  VIII.  Certain  health  care  subsidies  re- 
ceived by  high-income  individ- 
uals." 

(f)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
after  December  31.  1995.  in  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  such  date. 

PART  4— OTHER  PROVISIONS 

sec.  7141.  modification  to  self  employment 
tax  ttieatment  of  certain  s 
corporation  shareholders  and 
partners. 

(a)  treatment  of  certain  s  (corporation 
Shareholders.— 

(1)  amendment  to  internal  revenue 
code.— Section  1402  (relating  to  definitions) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Treatment  of  Certain  S  Corpora- 
tion Shareholders.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual— 

"(A)  who  is  a  2-percent  shareholder  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1372(b))  of  an  S  corporation 
for  any  taxable  year  of  such  corporation,  and 

"(B)  who  materially  participates  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  S  corporation  during  such 
taxable  year. 

such  shareholder's  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  for  such  shareholder's  taxable 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  S  cor- 
poration ends  shall  include  such  sharehold- 
er's pro  rata  share  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1366(a))  of  the  taxable  income  or  loss  of 
such  corporation  from  service-related  busi- 
nesses carried  on  by  such  corporation. 

"(2)  Certain  exceptions  to  apply.— In  de- 
termining the  amount  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  paragraph  (1),  the  exceptions 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  shall  apply,  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  exceptions  provided 
in  subsection  (a)(5).  the  rules  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  thereof  shall  apply  to  shareholders 
in  S  corporations. 

"(3)  Service-related  business.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'service-re- 
lated business"  means  any  trade  or  business 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
1202(e)(3)." 

(2)  Amendment  to  social  secihuty  act.— 
Section  211  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"Treatment  of  Certain  S  Corporation 
Shareholders 

"(kxi)  In  the  case  of  any  individual— 

"(A)  who  Is  a  2-percent  shareholder  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1372(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986)  of  an  S  corporation  for  any 
taxable  year  of  such  corporation,  and 

"(B)  who  materially  participates  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  S  corporation  during  such 
taxable  year. 

such  shareholder's  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  for  such  sharehoIder"s  taxable 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  S  cor- 
poration ends  shall  include  such  sharehold- 
er"s  pro  rata  share  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1366(a)  of  such  Code)  of  the  taxable  in- 
come or  loss  of  such  corporation  from  serv- 
ice-related businesses  (sls  defined  in  section 
1402(k)(3)  of  such  Code)  carried  on  by  such 
corporation. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be 
taken  Into  account  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
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exceptions  provided  In  subsection  (a)  ahall 
apply,  except  that.  In  the  case  of  the  excep- 
tions provided  In  subsection  (aKS).  the  rules 
of  subparagraph  <B>  thereof  shall  apply  to 
shareholders  In  S  corporations.". 

(b)  Treatment  of  Certain  LaoTED  Part- 

(1)  AMENDMENT      Of      INTERNAL      REVENUE 

CODE.— Paragraph  (13)  of  section  1402(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  ■'limited  partner,  aa 
such"  and  Inserting  "limited  partner  who 
does  not  materially  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  partnership". 

(2)  AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY   ACT.— 

Paragraph  (12)  of  section  2U(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strllclng  "lim- 
ited partner,  tis  such"  and  inserting  "limited 
partner  who  does  not  materially  participate 
iB  the  activities  of  the  partnership". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  of  individuals  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1995,  and  to  taxable  years  of  S  cor- 
porations and  partnerships  ending  with  or 
within  such  taxable  years  of  individuals. 
SEC.  7141.  EXTENDING  MEDICARE  COVERACE  OF. 

AND  APPUCATION  OF  HOSPITAL  IN- 
SURANCE TAX  TO,  ALL  9TATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYBBa 

(a)  In  General — 

(1)  APPLICATION     OP     HOSPrfAL     INSURANCE 

TAX— Section  3121(uK2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D). 

(2)  (Coverage  iwder  medicare.— Section 
210(p)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
41(Xp))  is  amended  by  striking  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4). 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  serv- 
ices performed  after  September  30.  1995. 

(b)  TRANsmoN  IN  BENEFrra  for  State  and 
Local  Government  Employees  and  Former 
Employees.- 

(1)  In  general.- 

(A)  Employees  newly  subject  to  tax.— 
For  purposes  of  sections  228.  2a6A.  and  1811  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  in  the  case  of  any 
Individual  who  performs  services  during  the 
calendar  quarter  beginning  October  1,  1996, 
the  wages  for  which  are  subject  to  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  3101(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1996  only  because  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  the  Indi- 
vidual's medicare  qualified  State  or  local 
government  employment  (as  defined  in  sub- 
paragraph (B))  performed  before  October  1, 
1996,  shall  be  considered  to  be  "employment" 
(as  defined  for  purposes  of  title  11  of  such 
Act),  but  only  for  purposes  of  providing  the 
Individual  (or  another  person)  with  entitle- 
ment to  hospital  insurance  benefits  under 
part  A  of  title  XVTII  of  such  Act  for  months 
beginning  with  October  1995. 

(B)  Medicare  quaufied  state  or  local 
government  employment  defined.— In  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "medicare  qualified 
State  or  local  government  employment" 
means  medicare  qualified  government  em- 
ployment described  in  section  210(pKl)<B)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  210(p)<3)  of  such  Act.  as  in 
effect  before  its  repeal  under  subsection 
(aK2)). 

(2)  Authorization  of  approprlations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
from  time  to  time  such  sums  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  deems 
necessary  for  any  fiscal  year  on  account  of — 

(A)  payments  made  or  to  be  made  during 
such  fiscal  year  from  such  Trust  Fund  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  are  entitled  to 
benefits  under  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  solely  by  reason  of  paragraph  (1), 
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(B)  the  additional  administrative  expenses 
resulting  or  expected  to  result  therefrom, 
and 

(C)  any  loss  in  Interest  to  such  Trust  Fund 
resulting  from  the  payment  of  those 
amounts,  in  order  to  place  such  Trust  Fund 
in  the  same  position  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year  as  It  would  have  been  In  If  this  sub- 
section had  not  been  enacted. 

(3)  Information  to  individuals  who  are 
prospective  medicare  beneficiaries  based 
on  state  and  local  government  employ- 
ment.—Section  2a6(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  use.  4a6(g))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C), 
respectively. 

(B)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(g)",  and 

(0)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
State  and  local  governments,  shall  provide 
procedures  designed  to  assure  that  individ- 
uals who  perform  medicare  qualified  govern- 
ment employment  by  virtue  of  service  de- 
scribed In  section  210(aM7)  are  fully  informed 
with  respect  to  (A)  their  eligibility  or  poten- 
tial eligibility  for  hospital  insurance  bene- 
fits (baaed  on  such  employment)  under  part 
A  of  title  XVIII,  (B)  the  requirements  for, 
and  conditions  of,  such  eligibility,  and  (C) 
the  necessity  of  timely  application  as  a  con- 
dition of  becoming  entitled  under  subsection 
(bH2XC),  giving  particular  attention  to  Indi- 
viduals who  apply  for  an  annuity  or  retire- 
ment benefit  and  whose  eligibility  for  such 
annuity  or  retirement  benefit  Is  based  on  a 
disability." 

(c)  Technical  amendments  — 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  3121(uX2)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C),  ■  and  inserting  "subparagraph  (B),". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  210<pKl)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  410(p)(l))  Is 
amended  by  striking  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)."  and  inserting   'paragraph  (2)." 

(3)  Section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  use  418)  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (n). 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  after  September  30,  1996. 

Sobtltle  B — Tax  Treatment  of  Employer- 
Provided  Health  Care 

SEC.  7>0l.  limitation  ON  EXCLUSION  FOR  EM- 
PLOYER-PROVIDED HEALTH  BENE- 
FITS. 

(a>  General  Rulr— Section  106  (relating 
to  contributions  by  employer  to  accident  and 
health  plans)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
-SEC.  io«.  contribl'tions  by  employer  to  ac- 
cident AND  health  plans. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  gross  income  of  an 
employee  does  not  include  employer-pro- 
vided coverage  under  an  accident  or  health 
plan. 

••(b)  Inclusion  of  Certain  Benefits  Not 
Part  of  Comprehensive  BENEPrr  Package.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Effective  on  smd  after 
January  1,  2003.  gross  income  of  an  employee 
shall  include  employer-provided  coverage 
under  any  accident  or  health  plan  except  to 
the  extent  that — 

••(A)  such  coverage  consists  of  comprehen- 
sive health  coverage  described  in  section  1101 
of  the  Health  Security  Act.  or 

•'(B)  such  coverage  consists  of  permitted 
coverage. 

•'(2)  Permitted  coverage.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  •permitted  cov- 
erage' means— 

••(A)  any  coverage  providing  wages  or  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  wages  for  any  period  during 
which  the  employee  Is  absent  from  work  on 
account  of  sickness  or  injury. 
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•'(B)  any  coverage  providing  for  payments 
referred  to  in  section  105(c). 

"(C)  any  coverage  provided  to  an  employee 
or  former  employee  after  such  employee  has 
attained  age  65.  unless  such  coverage  is  pro- 
vided by  reason  of  the  current  employment 
of  the  Individual  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1862(b)(lMAMi)<I>  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  with  the  employer  providing  the  cov- 
erage, 

"(D)  any  coverage  under  a  qualified  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 7702B), 

"(E)  any  coverage  provided  under  Federal 
law  to  any  Individual  (or  spouse  or  depend- 
ent thereoO  by  reason  of  such  Individual 
being— 

••(1)  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  or 

•■(11)  a  veteran,  and 

••(F)  any  other  coverage  to  the  extent  that 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  continu- 
ation of  an  exclusion  for  such  coverage  Is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

••(3)  Special  rules  for  flexible  spending 
arrangements.- 

••(A)  In  general— To  the  extent  that  any 
employer-provided  coverage  is  provided 
through  a  flexible  spending  or  similar  ar- 
rangement, paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  January  1,  1997,'  for  January  1, 
2003'. 

"(B)  Flexible  spending  arrangement.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  flexible 
spending  arrangement  Is  a  benefit  program 
which  provides  employees  with  coverage 
under  which — 

"(i)  specified  incurred  expenses  may  be  re- 
imbursed (subject  to  reimbursement  maxi- 
mums and  other  reasonable  conditions),  and 

••(II)  the  maximum  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment which  is  reasonably  available  to  a  par- 
ticipant for  such  coverage  is  less  than  200 
percent  of  the  value  of  such  coverage. 
In  the  case  of  an  insured  plan,  the  maximum 
amount  reasonably  available  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  underlying  cov- 
erage. 

'•(c)  Special  Rules  for  Determining 
Amount  of  inclusion.— 

""(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  value  of  any  coverage  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  average  cost  of 
providing  such  coverage  to  the  beneficiaries 
receiving  such  coverage. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— To  the  extent  provided 
by  the  Secretary,  cost  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
reasonable  estimates. 

"(d)  Potential  Cash  Payment  Not  To  af- 
fect Exclusion.— No  amount  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  income  of  an  employee 
solely  because  the  employee  may  select  cov- 
erage under  an  accident  or  health  plan  which 
results  In  a  cash  payment  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 1607  of  the  Health  Security  Act." 

(b)  Employment  Tax  Treatment.— 

(1)  Social  secihuty  tax.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3121  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  paragraph  (21)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"Nothing  In  paragraph  (2)  shall  exclude  from 
the  term  'wages'  any  amount  which  Is  re- 
quired to  be  Included  In  gross  Income  under 
section  106(b)." 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  209  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (21)  the  following  new  sen- 
tence; 

""Nothing  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  exclude  from 
the  term  "wages'  any  amount  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  included  In  gross  income  under 
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section  106(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986.  " 

(2)  Railroad  retirement  tax— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  3231(e)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Nothing  in  clause  (i)  of  the  second  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  shall  exclude  from  the 
term  "compensation'  any  amount  which  is 
required  to  be  included  In  gross  Income 
under  section  106(b)." 

(3)  Unemployment  tax.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  3306  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (16)  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Nothing  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  exclude  from 
the  term  'wages'  any  amount  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  gross  Income  under 
section  106(b)." 

(4)  Wage  withholding.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  3401  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Nothing  in  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  exclude  from  the  term 
'wages"  any  amount  which  is  required  to  be 
included  in  gross  Income  under  section 
106(b)," 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1997 

SEC,  720*.  HEALTH  BENEFITS  MAY  NOT  BK  PKLK 
VIDED  under  CAFETERIA  Pl^NS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  ifi  of  sec- 
tion 125  (defining  qualified  benefits)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  term  shall 
not  include  any  benefits  or  coverage  (other 
than  coverage  described  in  section 
106(b)(2)(A))  under  an  accident  or  health 
plan." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(g)  of  section  125  is  amended  by  striking 
paragraph  (2)  and  redesignating  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1997, 

SEC.  7203.  INCREASE  IN  DEDUCTION  FOR 
health  INSURANCE  COSTS  OF 
SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  Provision  Made  Permanent  ^ 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (1)  of  section 
162  (relating  to  special  rules  for  health  insur- 
ance costs  of  self-employed  individuals)  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (6). 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1993. 

(b)  Deduction  Limited  to  Basic  Coverage 
Purchased  From  Health  Alll\nce.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  162(1)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  Is  an  employee  within  the  meaning 
of  section  40Uc).  thei"e  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  under  this  section  an  amount 
equal  to  100  percent  of  the  amount  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  insurance  which  con- 
stitutes medical  care  for  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  and  dependents;  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent such  insurance  is  comprehensive  health 
coverage  described  in  section  1101  of  the 
Health  Security  Act  purchased  from  a  quali- 
fied alliance  described  in  section  1311  of  such 
Act. 

••(2)  Limitations.— 

"'(A)  Lower  percentage  in  certain 
CASES— If— 

••(i)  the  taxpayer  has  1  or  more  employees 
in  a  trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which 
such  taxpayer  is  treated  as  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c),  and 

"'(11)  the  taxpayer  does  not  pay  at  least  100 
percent  of  the  weighted  average  premium  ap- 
plicable under  the  Health  Security  Act  for 
each  of  such  employees. 


paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
for  '100  percent'  the  lowest  percentage  of 
such  weighted  average  premium  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  for  any  of  such  employees. 

"(B)  Deduction  limited  to  earned  in- 
come.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  the  extent  that  the  amount 
of  such  deduction  exceeds  the  taxpayer's 
earned  income  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401(c)). 

"(C)  Other  coverage —Parsigraph  (l)  shall 
not  apply  to  amounts  paid  for  coverage  for 
any  Individual  for  any  calendar  month  If 
such  Individual  is  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1901  of 
the  Health  Security  Act)  by  an  employer 
during  such  month." 

(2)  Conforming  amendme^it.- Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  162(l)(5)  is  amended  by 
striking  "shall  be  treated  as  such  individ- 
ual's earned  Income"  and  inserting  "shall  be 
included  In  such  indivlduars  earned  In- 
come". 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  simendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
the  earlier  of— 

(A)  January  1,  1997,  or 

(B)  the  first  day  on  which  the  taxpayer 
could  purchase  comprehensive  health  cov- 
erage from  a  qualified  alliance. 

SEC.  7204.  limitation  ON  PREPAYMENT  OF  MED- 
ICAL INSintANCE  PREMIUM& 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 213  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

•"(10)  Limitation  on  prepayments.— If  the 
taxpayer  pays  a  premium  or  other  amount 
which  constitutes  medical  care  under  para- 
graph (1).  to  the  extent  such  premium  or 
other  amount  is  properly  allocable  to  insur- 
ance coverage  or  care  to  be  provided  during 
periods  more  than  12  months  after  the  month 
in  which  such  payment  is  made,  such  pre- 
mium shall  be  treated  as  paid  ratably  over 
the  period  during  which  such  insurance  cov- 
erage or  care  is  to  be  provided.  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  premium  to 
which  paragraph  (7)  applies  nor  to  any  pre- 
mium paid  under  a  qualified  long-term  care 
insurance  policy." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
amounts  paid  after  December  31,  1996. 

Subtitle  C — Employment  Status  Proviaiona 
SEC.  7301.  DEFINITION  OF  EMPLOYEE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  25  (relating  to 
general  provisions  applicable  to  employment 
taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  3610.  DEFINITION  OF  EMPLOYEE. 

"(a)  REGULA-noNS.- The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  setting  forth  rules  for 
determining  whether  an  individual  is  an  em- 
ployee for  purposes  of— 

••(1)  the  employment  taxes  Imposed  under 
this  subtitle,  and 

•'(2)  to  the  extent  provided  In  such  regula- 
tions, subtitle  A. 

"(b)  Override  of  Current  Rules.— To  the 
extent  provided  in  the  regulations  prescribed 
in  subsection  (a),  such  regulations  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  the  rules  (statutory  or  otherwise)  oth- 
erwise applicable  for  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a).  Nothing  in  such 
regulations  shall  override  the  provisions  of 
section  3511." 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  25  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

•'Sec.  3510.  Definition  of  employee." 

SEC,   7302,   INCREASE   IN  SERVICES  REPORTING 
PENALTIES. 

(a)  Increase  in  Penalty.— Section  6721(a) 
(relating  to  imposition  of  penalty)  Is  amend- 


ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

••(3)  Increased  penalty  for  returns  in- 
volving PAYMENTS  for  SERVICES.- 

•"(A)  In  general —Subject  to  the  overall 
limitation  of  paragraph  (1),  the  amount  of 
the  penalty  under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  fail- 
ure with  respect  to  any  applicable  return 
shall  be  equal  to  the  greater  of  S50  or  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  required  to  be  reported 
correctly  but  not  so  reported. 

""(B)  Exception  where  substantial  com- 
pliance.—Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
to  failures  with  respect  to  applicable  returns 
required  to  be  filed  by  a  person  during  any 
calendar  year  if  the  aggregate  amount  which 
is  timely  and  correctly  reported  on  applica- 
ble returns  filed  by  the  person  for  the  cal- 
endar year  is  at  least  97  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  which  is  required  to  be  reported 
on  applicable  returns  by  the  person  for  the 
calendar  year. 

"(C)  Appucable  return —For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "applicable  return" 
means  any  information  return  required  to  be 
filed  under— 

'"(1)  section  6041(a)  which  relates  to  pay- 
ments to  any  person  for  services  performed 
by  such  person  (other  than  as  an  employee), 
or 

""(ii)  section  6041A(a)." 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
672I(aKl)  is  amended  by  striking  ""In"  and  in- 
serting "Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
in". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  returns 
the  due  date  for  which  (without  regard  to  ex- 
tensions) is  more  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7303.  REVISION  OF  SECTION  530  SAFE  HAR- 
BOR RULE& 

(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  25  (relating  to 
general  provisions  applicable  to  employment 
taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section; 

-SBC.  3511.  protection  AGAINST  RETROACTIVE 
EMPLOYMENT  TAX  RECLASSIFICA. 
•nONS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— If— 

""(1)  for  purposes  of  employment  taxes,  the 
taxpayer  treats  an  individual  as  not  being  an 
employee  for  any  period. 

'•(2)  for  such  period,  the  taxpayer  meets — 

••(A)  the  consistency  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b). 

••(B)  the  return  filing  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c),  and 

••(C)  the  safe  harbor  requirement  of  sub- 
section (d),  and 

••(3)  the  Secretary  has  not  notified  the  tax- 
payer in  writing  before  the  beginning  of  such 
period  that  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  the  taxpayer  should  treat  such  Individ- 
ual (or  any  Individual  holding  a  substan- 
tially similar  position)  as  an  employee, 

then,  for  purposes  of  applying  this  subtitle 
for  such  period,  the  individual  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  an  employee  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(b)  (Consistency  Requirements.— a  tax- 
payer meets  the  consistency  requirements  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  Individ- 
ual for  any  period  if  the  taxpayer  treats  such 
Individual  (and  all  other  individuals  holding 
substantially  similar  positions)  as  not  being 
an  employee  for  purposes  of  the  employment 
taxes  for  such  period  and  all  prior  periods. 
•'(c)  Return  Fiung  Requiremeints.— 
"(1)  In  general.— The  taxpayer  meets  the 
return  filing  requirements  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  individual  for  any  period 
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If  all  Federal  tax  returns  (including  Informa- 
tion returns)  required  to  be  filed  by  the  tax- 
payer for  such  period  with  respect  to  such  in- 
dividual (and  all  other  individuals  holding 
substantially  similar  positions)  are  timely 
filed  on  a  basis  consistent  with  the  tax- 
payer's treatment  of  such  individuals  as  not 
being  employees. 

"(2)  Special  bulis.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1>— 

"(A)  any  return  filed  for  which  the  penalty 
under  section  6721(a)  is  reduced  or  waived 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  section 
6721  shall  be  considered  timely  filed,  and 

••(B)  a  taxpayer  shall  not  be  considered  as 
falling  to  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  solely  because  the  taxpayer  failed 
to  timely  file  accurate  information  returns 
in  respect  of  payments  to  individuals  holding 
substantially  similar  positions  if  the  tax- 
payer satisfies  the  requirements  of  section 
6721(a)<3>(B)  for  such  period. 

"(d)  Safe  Harbors.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  taxpayer  meets  the 
safe  harbor  requirement  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  individual  for  any  period 
if  the  taxpayer's  treatment  of  such  individ- 
ual as  not  being  an  employee  for  such  period 
was — 

■■(A)  in  reasonable  reliance  on  a  written  de- 
termination (as  defined  in  section  6110(bKl)) 
issued  to  or  in  respect  of  the  taxpayer  that 
addressed  the  employment  status  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  an  Individual  holding  a  substan- 
tially similar  position; 

••(B)  in  reasonable  reliance  on  a  concluded 
Internal  Revenue  Service  audit  of  the  tax- 
payer- 

'•(1)  which  was  for  a  period  In  which  the 
rules  for  determining  employment  status 
were  the  same  as  for  the  period  in  question, 
and 

••(11)  in  which  the  employment  status  of 
the  individual  or  any  individual  holding  a 
substantially  similar  position  was  examined 
without  change  to  any  such  individual's  sta- 
tus; 

"(C)  in  reasonable  reliance  on  a  longstand- 
ing recognized  practice  of  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  in  which  the  individual 
is  engaged;  or 

•■(D)  supported  by  substantial  authority. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (D).  the  term 
'substantial  authority'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  when  used  in  section  6662(d)(2)<BKi); 
except  that  such  term  shall  not  include  any 
private  letter  ruling  issued  to  a  person  other 
than  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  Subsequent  aitthority.— The  tax- 
payer shall  not  be  considered  to  meet  the 
safe  harbor  requirement  of  paragraph  (1KB) 
with  respect  to  any  individual  for  any  period 
if  the  treatment  of  such  individual  as  not 
being  an  employee  is  inconsistent  with  any 
regulation.  Revenue  Ruling.  Revenue  Proce- 
dure, or  other  authority  published  by  the 
Secretary  before  the  beginning  of  such  pe- 
riod and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  audit  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1KB). 

••(B)  Termination  of  industry  practice 
safe  harbor— The  taxpayer  shall  not  be 
considered  to  meet  the  safe  harbor  require- 
ment of  paragraph  (IKC)  with  respect  to  any 
individual  for— 

'•(1)  any  period  beginning  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  prescribes  regulations 
pursuant  to  section  3510.  or 

•'(11)  any  period  if  the  treatment  of  such  in- 
dividual as  not  being  an  employee  is  Incon- 
sistent with  any  regulation.  Revenue  Ruling. 
Revenue  Procedure,  or  other  authority  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  before  the  beginning 
of  such  period. 
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•(e)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules —For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

■•(1)  Employment  tax.— The  term  'employ- 
ment tax'  means  any  tax  imposed  by  this 
subtitle. 

"(2)  Taxpayer— The  term  'taxpayer'  in- 
cludes any  person  or  entity  (Including  a  gov- 
ernmental entity)  which  is  (or  would  be  but 
for  this  section)  liable  for  any  employment 
tax.  Such  term  Includes  any  predecessor  or 
successor  to  the  taxpayer, 

••(0  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(b)  Rules  to  Apply  for  Income  Tax  Pur- 
poses—Part  I  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC.  «•.  DETERMlNA'nON  OF  EMPLOYMENT  STA- 
TUS. 

••For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  an  individ- 
ual shall  be  treated  as  a  self-employed  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  any  services  per- 
formed by  such  individual  for  another  person 
if.  under  the  rules  of  section  3511.  such  indi- 
vidual Is  treated  as  not  being  an  employee  of 
such  other  person  with  respect  to  such  serv- 
ices." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  530 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Clerical  amendments — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  25  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  3511.  Protection  against  retroactive 
employment  tax  reclassifica- 
tions." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  69.  Determination  of  employment  sta- 
tus." 

(e)  Effective  Date.  - 

(1)  In  general— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  all  periods  beginning 
after  December  31.  1995. 

(2)  Repeal  of  limitations  on  regulations 
AND  rulings.— The  repeal  made  by  sub- 
section (c).  Insofar  as  it  relates  to  section 
530(b)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978.  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Subtitle  D— Tax  Treatment  of  Funding  of 
Retiree  Health  BeneflU 

SEC.  7401.  POST  retirement  .MEDICAL  AND  LIFE 
INSURANCE  RESERVES. 

(a)  Minimum  Period  for  Working  Lives — 
Section  419A(cK2)  (relating  to  additional  re- 
serves for  post-retirement  medical  and  life 
insurance  benefits)  is  amended  by  inserting 
••(but  not  less  than  10  years)  "  after  'working 
lives  of  the  covered  employees". 

(b)  Separate  accounting — 

(1)  Requirement —Section  419A(ck2)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  flush  sentence: 

"Such  reserve  shall  be  maintaioed  as  a  sepa- 
rate account." 

(2)  Use  of  reserve  for  other  purposes.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4976(b)  (defining  dis- 
qualified benefit)  is  amended  by  striking 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B).  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  Inserting  '.  and",  and  by  add- 
ing after  subparagraph  (C)  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  any  payment  to  which  subparagraph 
(C)  does  not  apply  which  is  out  of  an  account 
described  In  section  419A(cK2)  and  which  is 
not  used  to  provide  a  post-retirement  medi- 
cal benefit  or  life  insurance  benefit." 
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(c)  Special  Limitations.— Section  4l9A(e) 
(relating  to  special  limitations  on  reserves) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Benefits  must  be  excludable.— Post- 
retirement  medical  benefits  and  life  Insur- 
ance benefits  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (cK2)  to  the  extent  it  may 
be  reasonably  anticipated  that  such  benefits 
win  be  required  to  be  Included  in  gross  in- 
come when  provided." 

(d)  Effective  Dates  — 

(1)  In  general— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  contributions  paid  or 
accrued  after  December  31.  1994.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  Separate  accounting— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to 
contributions  paid  or  accrued  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.  740a.  HEALTH  BENEFITS  ACCOUNTS  MAIN- 
TAINED BY  PENSION  PLANS. 

(a)  Termination  of  Accounts.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  401(h)  (relating  to 
medical,  etc..  benefits  for  retired  employees 
and  their  spouses  and  dependents)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

••(2)  Termination.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  pension 
or  annuity  plan  to  which  paragraph  (1)  ap- 
plies— 

••(1)  no  contributions  may  be  made  to  the 
separate  account  described  In  paragraph 
(IKC)  other  than  allowable  contributions, 
and 

"(11)  such  plan  may  pay  benefits  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  only  from  funds  attributable 
to  allowable  contributions  and  earnings  allo- 
cable to  such  contributions. 

'•(B)  Allowable  contribution.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'allow- 
able contribution'  means— 

"(i)  any  contribution  made  before  January 
1.  1995. 

•(11)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  maintained  pur- 
suant to  1  or  more  collective  bargaining 
agreements  between  employee  representa- 
tives and  1  or  more  employees  ratified  on  or 
before  October  29.  1993.  any  contribution 
under  such  plan  made  before  the  earlier  of— 

••(I)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  such 
agreements  terminates  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extension  after  October  29. 
1993).  or.  If  later.  January  1.  1995.  or 

•'(II)  January  1.  1998,  or 

"(111)  any  qualified  transfer  under  section 
420  " 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— Section 
401(h)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "Under  "  and  Inserting: 
"(1)  In  general.— Under". 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F). 
respectively. 

(C)  by  striking  "paragraph  (6)"  and  insert- 
ing "subparagraph  (F)".  and 

(D)  by  striking  "paragraph  (1)"  and  Insert- 
ing "subparagraph  (A)". 

(b)  Minimum  Cost  Requirements  of  Em- 
ployer —Paragraph  (3)  of  section  420(c)  (re- 
lating to  minimum  cost  requirements)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Adjustment  for  cost  savings  under 
HEALTH  security  ACT— To  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary,  a  plan  shall  not  be 
treated  as  failing  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  section  to  the  extent  such  failure  is 
attributable  to  a  reduction  in  qualified  cur- 
rent retiree  health  liabilities  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Health  Security  Act.  " 
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Subtitle  E— Coordination  With  COBRA 
Continuing  Care  Provision* 
SEC.    7501.    C(X)RDLNATION    WITH    COBRA    CON- 
TINtnNG  CARE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Period  of  Coverage  —Clause  (iv)  of 
section  4980B(n(2KB)  (defining  period  of  cov- 
erage) is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subclause 
(I),  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (ID  and  inserting  ".  or",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subclause: 

"(III)  eligible  for  comprehensive  health 
coverage  described  in  section  1101  of  the 
Health  Security  Act.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  "OR  medicare  entitle- 
ment" In  the  heading  and  inserting  ".  medi- 
care entitlement,  or  health  security  act 
eligibiuty". 

(b)  Qualified  Beneficiary.— Section 
4980B(gKl)  (defining  qualified  beneficiary)  is 
amended  by  sulding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Special  rule  for  individuals  cov- 
ered by  health  security  act— The  term 
'qualified  beneficiary'  shall  not  Include  any 
individual  who.  upon  termination  of  cov- 
erage under  a  group  health  plan,  is  eligible 
for  comprehensive  health  coverage  described 
in  section  1101  of  the  Health  Security  Act." 

(c)  Repeal  Upon  Implementation  of 
Health  Security  Act.— 

(1)  In  general— Section  4980B  (relating  to 
failure  to  satisfy  continuation  coverage  re- 
quirements of  group  health  care  plans)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  414(nK3KC)  is  amended  by 
striking  "505.  and  4980B"  and  inserting  'and 
505". 

(B)  Section  414(t>(2)  is  amended  by  striking 
"505.  or  4980B  "  and  inserting  "or  505  ". 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  4980B. 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
the  earlier  of— 

(A)  January  1,  1998.  or 

(B)  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  all 
States  have  in  effect  plans  under  which  indi- 
viduals are  eligible  for  comprehensive  health 
coverage  described  in  section  1101  of  this 
Act. 

Such  amendments  shall  not  apply  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  tax  under  section 
4980B  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
with  respect  to  any  failure  occurring  before 
the  date  determined  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

Subtitle  P-Tax  Ty«-atment  of  Organizations 
Providing  Health  Care  Services  and  Relat- 
ed Organizations 

SEC.  7601.  rR>JVTME.NT  OF  NONPROFIT  HEALTH 
CAKE  ORGANIZA'HONS. 

(a)  Treatment  of  Ho.spitals  and  Other 
Entities  Providing  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices.—Section  501  (relating  to  exemption 
from  tax  on  corporations,  certain  trusts, 
etc.)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(n)  as  subsection  (o)  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (m)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Qualification  ok  Organizations  Pro- 
viding Health  Care  Services  as  Chari- 
table Organizations.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (cM3).  the  provision  of  health  care 
services  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  activity 
that  accomplishes  a  charitable  purpose  un- 
less the  organization  providing  such  services, 
on  a  periodic  basis  (no  less  frequently  than 
annually),  and  with  the  participation  of  com- 
munity representatives — 

"(1)  assesses  the  health  care  needs  of  Its 
community,  and 


"(2)  develops  a  plan  to  meet  those  needs. 
In  the  case  of  a  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation, the  provision  of  health  care  services 
shall  not  be  treated  as  an  activity  that  ac- 
complishes a  charitable  purpose  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (cM3)  unless.  In  addition  to 
meeting  the  requirement  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  such  services  are  provided  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (mK3KB)(l)." 

(b)  Treatment  of  Health  Mai.vtenance 
Organizations.— Section  501(m)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Insurance  provided  by  health  main- 
tenance organizations.- 

"(A)  Certain  insurance  not  treated  as 
commercial-type  insurance.- Health  insur- 
ance provided  by  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization shall  not  be  treated  as  commercial- 
type  insurance  if  such  Insurance  relates  to 
care  provided  other  than  pursuant  to  a  pre- 
existing arrangement  with  such  organiza- 
tion. In  applying  the  preceding  sentence, 
care  described  in  subparagraph  (BKIv)  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account. 

"(B)  Certain  insurance  treated  as  com- 
mercial-type insurance.— Health  Insurance 
provided  by  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  commercial-type  in- 
surance if  it  relates  to — 

••(1)  care  provided  by  such  organization  to 
its  members  at  its  own  facilities  through 
health  care  professionals  who  do  not  provide 
substantial  health  care  services  other  than 
on  behalf  of  such  organization. 

"(ii)  primary  care  provided  by  a  health 
care  professional  to  a  member  of  such  orga- 
nization on  a  basis  under  which  the  amount 
paid  to  such  professional  does  not  vary  with 
the  amount  of  care  provided  to  such  member, 

"(ill)  services  other  than  primary  care  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  a  pre-existing  arrange- 
ment with  such  organization,  or 

"(Iv)  emergency  care  provided  to  a  member 
of  such  organization  at  a  location  outside 
such  member's  area  of  residence." 

(c)  Treatment  of  Parent  Organiza'hons 
of  Health  Care  Providers —Section  509(a) 
(defining  private  foundation)  is  amended  by 
striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3). 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph 
(5).  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  an  organization  which  Is  organized  and 
operated  for  the  benefit  of.  and  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  controls,  an  organization 
described  in  section  170(b)(lKA)(lll).  and". 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1995. 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c).— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  7802.  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  TAXABLE  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS PROVIDING  HEALTH  IN- 
SURANCE AND  OTHER  PREPAID 
HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  833  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  833.  TREATMENT  OF  ORGANlZA'nONS  PRO- 
VIDING HEALTH  INSURANCE  AND 
OTHER  PREPAID  HEALTH  CARE 
SERVICES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Any  organization  to 
which  this  section  applies  shall  be  taxable 
under  this  part  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
were  an  insurance  company  other  than  a  life 
Insurance  company. 

"(b)  Organizations  To  Which  Section  ap- 
plies.—This  section  shall  apply  to  any  orga- 
nization— 

"(1)  which  is  not  exempt  from  taxation 
under  this  subtitle,  and 


"(2)  the  primary  and  predominant  business 
activity  of  which  during  the  taxable  year 
consists  of  1  or  more  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Issuing  accident  and  health  Insurance 
contracts  or  the  reinsuring  of  risks  under- 
taken by  other  insurance  companies  under 
such  contracts. 

"(B)  Operating  as  a  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization. 

"(C)  Entering  into  arrangements  under 
which — 

"(1)  fixed  payments  or  premiums  are  re- 
ceived as  consideration  for  the  organiza- 
tion's agreement  to  provide  or  arrange  for 
the  provision  of  health  care  services,  regard- 
less of  how  the  health  care  services  are  pro- 
vided or  arranged  to  be  provided,  and 

"(11)  such  fixed  payments  or  premiums  do 
not  vary  depending  on  the  amount  of  health 
care  services  provided." 

(b)  CkDNFORMINO  AMENDMENTS.— 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  56  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  n  of  sub- 
chapter L  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  item  relating  to  section  833  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"Sec.  833.  Treatment  of  organizations  provid- 
ing health  Insurance  and  other 
prepaid  health  care  services." 

(c)  EffectiveDates — 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1996. 

(2)  Transition  rules  for  blue  cross  and 
blue  shield  organizations.— 

(A)  Prior  fresh  start  preserved —The 
adjusted  basis  of  any  asset  determined  under 
section  1012(c)(3KAMil)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  nor  by 
reason  of  any  failure  to  qualify  in  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1996.  as 
an  existing  Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield  organi- 
zation (as  defined  in  section  833(cK2>  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act). 

(B)  Recoupment  of  prior  reserve  bene- 
fit.— In  the  case  of  any  organization  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  section  833(aK3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (as  In  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act)  for  such  organization's  last  taxable 
year  beginning  before  January  1,  1997.  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  832(b)  of  such  Code  for  each  of  such 
organization's  first  6  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1996.  shall  be  Increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to  3  Vb  percent  of  Its  un- 
earned premiums  on  outstanding  business  as 
of  the  close  of  such  organization's  last  tax- 
able year  beginning  before  January  1.  1997. 

(C)  Phase-out  of  special  deduction  for 
certain  organizations.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  meets  the  requirements  of  clause 
(11)- 

(I)  such  organization  shall  continue  to  be 
entitled  to  the  deduction  provided  under  sec- 
tion 833(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  for  its  first  2 
taxable  years  begirming  after  December  31. 
1996.  except  that 

(ID  the  amount  of  such  deduction  for  such 
organization's  taxable  year  beginning  in  1997 
shall  be  67  percent  of  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  determined  under  such  sec- 
tion 833(b)  as  so  in  effect,  and  the  amount  of 
such  deduction  for  organization's  taxable 
year  beginning  in  1998  shall  be  33  percent  of 
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the  amount  which  would  have  been  so  deter- 
mined. 

Notwithstanding  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (bXD.  any  deduction  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  be  allowable  in 
computing  alternative  minimum  taxable  in- 
come. 

(ti)  BEQUIRKMENTS.— An  organization  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  clause  if.  for  each  of 
its  taxable  years  beginning  In  1995  and  1996. 
such  organization— 

(I)  was  an  organization  to  which  section 
833  of  such  Code  (as  so  in  effect)  applied,  and 

(H)  met  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  833(c)<3)  of  such  Code  (as  so  in 

(3)  TRANSmONAL  RULES  FOR  OTHER  (XJMPA- 

mss.— 

(A)  ORGANIZATIONS    TO    WHICH     PARAGRAPH 

APPUES.— This  paragraph  shall  apply  to  any 
organization  to  which  section  833  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (a))  applies  for  such  organiza- 
tion's first  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1996;  except  that  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  if  such  organization  treated 
Itself  as  an  insurance  company  taxable  under 
part  II  of  subchapter  L  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  on  its  original  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turn for  its  taxable  year  beginning  in  1992 
and  for  all  of  its  taxable  years  thereafter  be- 
ginning before  January  1,  1997. 

(B)  Treatment  of  currently  taxable 
COMPANIES.— Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C).  in  the  case  of  any  organization  to 
which  this  paragraph  applies— 

(I)  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  treated  as  a  change  In  the  method  of 
accounting,  and 

(tl)  all  adjustments  required  to  be  taken 
into  account  under  section  481  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986.  shall  be  taken  into 
account  for  such  company's  first  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  1996. 

(C)  Tre.\tment  ok  currently  tax  exempt 
COMPANIES.— In  the  case  of  any  organization 
to  which  this  paragraph  applies  and  which 
was  exempt  from  tax  under  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  for  such  orga- 
nization's last  taxable  year  beginning  before 
January  1.  1997— 

(i)  no  adjustment  shall  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 481  (or  any  other  provision)  of  such  Code 
on  account  of  a  change  in  its  method  of  ac- 
counting required  by  this  section  for  its  first 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1996.  and 

(II)  for  purposes  of  determining  gain  or 
loss,  the  adjusted  basis  of  any  asset  held  by 
such  organization  on  the  first  day  of  such 
taxable  year  shall  be  treated  as  equal  to  its 
fair  market  value  as  of  such  day. 

SEC.  7M3.  EXEMFnON  HIOM  INCOME  TAX  FOR 
BEGIONAL  ALLIANCE& 

(a)  IN  General.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
501  (relating  to  exemption  from  tax  on  cor- 
porations, certain  trusts,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(26)  Any  regional  alliance  described  in 
section  1301  of  the  Health  Security  Act.  Such 
an  alliance  shall  be  treated  as  not  described 
in  any  other  paragraph  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sabtitle  G — ^Taz  Treatment  of  Lone-term  Care 
Insurance  and  Services 

SBC.  rrai.  QUALIFIED  LONG-TEaM  CARE  SERV- 
ICES treated  as  MEDICAL  CARE. 

(a)  General  Rlle— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 213(d)  (denning  medical  care)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "or  "  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
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graph  (B).  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C) 
as  subparagraph  (D).  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (B)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

••(C)  for  qualified  long-term  care  services 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (g)).  or". 

(b)  QuAUFiED  Long-Term  Care  Services 
Defined —Section  213  (relating  to  the  deduc- 
tion for  medical,  dental,  etc..  expenses)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•(g)  QUAUFIED  Long-Term  Care  serv- 
ices.-For  purposes  of  this  section — 

■•(1)  In  general— The  term  'qualiried  long- 
term  care  services'  means  necessary  diag- 
nostic, curing,  mitigating,  treating,  preven- 
tive, therapeutic,  and  rehabilitative  services, 
and  maintenance  and  personal  care  services 
(whether  performed  in  a  residential  or  non- 
residential setting)  which— 

••(A)  are  required  by  an  individual  during 
any  period  the  individual  Is  an  incapacitated 
Individual  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)), 

"(B)  have  as  their  primary  purpose— 

"(1)  the  provision  of  needed  assistance  with 
1  or  more  activities  of  daily  living  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (3)).  or 

••(ii)  protection  from  threats  to  health  and 
safety  due  to  severe  cognitive  impairment, 
and 

"(C)  are  provided  pursuant  to  a  continuing 
plan  of  care  prescribed  by  a  licensed  profes- 
sional (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4)). 

■■(2)  Incapacitated  individual.— The  term 
•Incapacitated  individual'  means  any  individ- 
ual who — 

••(A)  is  unable  to  perform,  without  substan- 
tial assistance  from  another  individual  (in- 
cluding assistance  involving  cueing  or  sub- 
stantial supervision),  at  least  2  'activities  of 
daily  living  as  defined  in  paragraph  (3).  or 

"(B)  has  severe  cognitive  impairment  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Such  term  shall  not  include  any  individual 
otherwise  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
preceding  sentence  unless  a  licensed  profes- 
sional within  the  preceding  12-month  period 
has  certified  that  such  individual  meets  such 
requirements. 

"(3)  AcnvmES  of  daily  living— Each  of 
the  following  is  an  activity  of  dally  living: 

•■(A)  Eating. 

•■(B)  Toileting. 

••(C)  Transferring. 

•■(D)  Bathing. 

••(E)  Dressing 

"(4)  Licensed  professional —The  term  li- 
censed professional'  means — 

"(A)  a  physician  or  registered  professional 
nurse,  or 

"(B)  any  other  individual  who  meets  such 
requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

••(5)  Certain  services  not  included —The 
term  •qualified  long-term  care  services'  shall 
not  include  any  services  provided  to  an  Indi- 
vidual— 

••(A)  by  a  relative  (directly  or  through  a 
partnership,  corporation,  or  other  entity) 
unless  the  relative  Is  a  licensed  professional 
with  respect  to  such  services,  or 

••(B)  by  a  corporation  or  partnership  which 
is  related  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
267(b)  or  707(b))  to  the  individual. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
■relative'  means  an  individual  bearing  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  individual  which  is  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section 
152(a)" 

(c)  Technical  amendments.— 
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(1)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  213(d)(1)  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■■(D)  for  insurance  (including  amounts  paid 
as  premiums  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  relating  to  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  for  the  aged) 
covering  medical  care  referred  to  in— 

■■(1)  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  or 
■(ii)  subparagraph  (C).  but  only  if  such  in- 
surance is  provided  under  a  qualified  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 7702B<b))  and  the  amount  paid  for  such 
insurance  is  not  disallowed  under  section 
7702B(dX4)." 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  213(d)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  'subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)"  and  Inserting  "subparagraph  (A).  (B). 
and  (C)  ".  and 

(B)  by  striking  'paragraph  (IMC)"  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  •'paragraph 
(1)(D)". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1995. 

SEC.  7702.  TREATMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  CARE  IN- 
SURANCE. 

(a)  GENERAL  Rule.— Chapter  79  (relating  to 
definitions)   is   amended   by   inserting   after 
section  7702A  the  following  new  section: 
-SEC.  770XB.  TREATMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  CARE 
INSURANCE. 

"(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  this 
title— 

••(1)  a  qualified  long-term  care  Insurance 
policy  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b))  shall  be 
treated  as  an  accident  and  health  insurance 
contract. 

"(2)  amounts  (other  than  policyholder  divi- 
dends (as  defined  in  section  808)  or  premium 
refunds)  received  under  a  qualified  long-term 
care  insurance  policy  shall  be  treated  as 
amounts  received  for  personal  injuries  and 
sickness  and  shall  be  treated  as  reimburse- 
ment for  expenses  actually  incurred  for  med- 
ical care  (as  defined  in  section  213(d)). 

"(3)  any  plan  of  an  employer  providing  cov- 
erage under  a  qualified  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  shall  be  treated  as  an  accident 
and  health  plan  with  respect  to  such  cov- 
erage. 

■■(4)  amounts  paid  for  a  qualified  long-term 
care  Insurance  policy  providing  the  benefits 
described  in  subsection  (b)(6MB)  shall  be 
treated  as  payments  made  for  Insurance  for 
purposes  of  section  213(d)(1)(D),  and 

••(5)  a  qualified  long-term  care  Insurance 
policy  shall  be  treated  as  a  guaranteed  re- 
newable contract  subject  to  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion 816(e). 

"(b)  Quaufied  Long-Term  Care  Insur- 
ance PoucY.— For  purposes  of  this  title — 

••(1)  In  general.— The  term  ■qualified  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy'  means  any  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2304  of  the  Health  Security  Act)  thatr- 

■■(A)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  subpart 
B  of  part  3  of  subtitle  B  of  title  II  of  the 
Health  Security  Act. 

"(B)  limits  benefits  under  such  policy  to 
individuals  who  are  certified  by  a  licensed 
professional  (as  defined  In  section  213(g)(4)) 
within  the  preceding  12-month  period  as 
being  unable  to  perform,  without  substantial 
assistance  from  another  individual  (includ- 
ing assistance  involving  cueing  or  substan- 
tial supervision).  2  or  more  activities  of 
dally  living  (as  defined  in  section  213(g)(3)), 
or  who  have  a  severe  cognitive  impairment 
(as  defined  in  section  213(g)(2)(B)).  and 

••(C)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (2).  (3).  (4).  (5).  and  (6). 

•'(2)  Premium  requirements —The  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  are  met  with  respect 
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to  a  policy  if  such  policy  provides  that  pre- 
mium payments  may  not  be  made  earlier 
than  the  date  such  payments  would  have 
been  made  if  the  contract  provided  for  level 
annual  payments  over  the  life  expectancy  of 
the  insured  or  20  years,  whichever  is  shorter. 
.\  policy  shall  not  be  treated  as  failing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence solely  by  reason  of  a  provision  in  the 
policy  providing  for  a  waiver  of  premiums  if 
the  Insured  becomes  an  individual  certified 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (IXB). 

"(3)  Prohibition  of  cash  value.— The  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  are  met  if  the 
policy  does  not  provide  for  a  cash  value  or 
other  money  that  can  be  paid,  assigned, 
pledged  as  collateral  for  a  loan,  or  borrowed, 
other  than  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4). 

"(4)  Refunds  of  premiums  and  divi- 
dends.— The  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
aire  met  with  respect  to  a  policy  if  such  pol- 
icy provides  that — 

"(A)  policyholder  dividends  are  required  to 
be  applied  as  a  reduction  in  future  premiums 
or.  to  the  extent  permitted  under  paragraph 
(6).  to  Increase  benefits  described  in  sub- 
section (aK2).  and 

'•(B)  refunds  of  premiums  upon  a  partial 
surrender  or  a  partial  cancellation  are  re- 
quired to  be  applied  as  a  reduction  in  future 
premiums,  and 

•'(C)  any  refund  on  the  death  of  the  in- 
sured, or  on  a  complete  surrender  or  can- 
cellation of  the  policy,  cannot  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate premiums  paid  under  the  contract. 
Any  refund  on  a  complete  surrender  or  can- 
cellation of  the  policy  shall  be  includible  In 
gross  Income  to  the  extent  that  any  deduc- 
tion or  exclusion  was  allowable  with  respect 
to  the  premiums. 

■•(5)  (Coordination  with  other  entitle- 
ments.— The  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
are  met  with  respect  to  a  p>olicy  if  such  p>ol- 
Icy  does  not  cover  expenses  incurred  to  the 
extent  that  such  expenses  are  also  covered 
under  title  X'VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  are  covered  under  comprehensive  health 
coverage  described  In  section  1101  of  the 
Health  Security  Act. 

•■(6)  Maximum  benefit.— 

•■(A)  In  general— The  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  are  met  if  the  benefits  pay- 
able under  the  policy  for  any  period  (whether 
on  a  periodic  basis  or  otherwise)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  dollar  amount  in  effect  for  such  pe- 
riod. 

■•(B)  Nonreimbursement  payments  per- 
mitted.—Benefits  shall  Include  all  payments 
described  In  subsection  (a)(2)  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  Insured  Individual  without  regard  to 
the  expenses  incurred  during  the  period  to 
which  the  payments  relate.  For  purposes  of 
section  213(a),  such  ipayments  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  compensation  for  expenses  paid  for 
medical  care. 

■■(C)  Dollar  amount.— The  dollar  amount 
in  effect  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  J150 
per  day  (or  the  equivalent  amouni  within  the 
calendar  year  In  the  case  of  payments  on 
other  than  a  per  diem  basis). 

■'(D)  adjustments  for  increased  costs.— 

"(I)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  cal- 
endar year  after  1996.  the  dollar  amount  in 
effect  under  subparagraph  (C)  for  any  period 
or  portion  thereof  occurring  during  such  cal- 
endar year  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

■■(I)  the  amount  in  effect  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  for  the  preceding  calendar  year 
(after  application  of  this  subparagraph),  plus 

•'(ID  the  product  of  the  amount  referred  to 
In  subclause  (I)  multiplied  by  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment  for  the  calendar  year  of  the 
amount  under  subclause  (I). 

••(11)  Cost-of-living  adjustment— For 
purposes  of  clause  (1),  the  cost-of-living  ad- 


justment for  any  calendar  year  is  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which  the  cost  index 
under  clause  (ill)  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year  exceeds  such  index  for  the  second  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

■•(ill)  Cost  index.— The  Secretary.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  shall  before  January  1,  1997. 
establish  a  cost  index  to  measure  increases 
in  costs  of  nursing  home  and  similar  facili- 
ties. The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
revise  such  index  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
accurately  measure  increases  or  decreases  In 
such  costs. 

•(iv)  Special  rule  for  calendar  year 
1997. — Notwithstanding  clause  (11),  for  pur- 
poses of  clause  (1),  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  calendar  year  1997  is  the  sum  of  1  Vi 
percent  plus  the  percentage  by  which  the 
CPI  for  calendar  year  1996  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1(0(4))  exceeds  the  CPI  for  calendar  year 
1995  (as  so  defined). 

■■<E)  Period. — For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, a  period  begins  on  the  date  that  an  in- 
dividual has  a  condition  which  would  qualify 
for  certification  under  subsection  (bXlKB) 
and  ends  on  the  earlier  of  the  date  upon 
which— 

"(i)  such  individual  has  not  been  so  cer- 
tified within  the  preceding  I2-months.  or 

•■(11)  the  individual's  condition  ceases  to  be 
such  as  to  qualify  for  certification  under 
subsection  (bXlXB). 

■•(F)  AGCREGA'noN  RULE.— For  puHXises  of 
this  paragraph,  all  policies  issued  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  Insured  shall  be  treated  as 
one  policy. 

•■(C)  TREATMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  CARE  IN- 
SURANCE PouciES.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  any  amount  received  or  coverage  pro- 
vided under  a  long-term  care  insurance  pol- 
icy that  is  not  a  qualified  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy  shall  not  be  treated  as  an 
amount  received  for  personal  injuries  or 
sickness  or  provided  under  an  accident  and 
health  plan  and  shall  not  be  treated  as  ex- 
cludlble  from  gross  income  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title. 

'■(d)  Treatment  of  (Coverage  Provided  as 
Part  of  a  Life  Insurance  Contract.— Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  regrulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  the  case  of 
any  long-term  care  insurance  coverage 
(whether  or  not  qualified)  provided  by  rider 
on  a  life  Insurance  contract — 

■■(1)  In  general.— This  section  shall  apply 
as  if  the  portion  of  the  contract  providing 
such  coverage  is  a  separate  contract  or  pol- 
icy. 

•■(2)  Premiums  and  charges  for  long-term 
CARE  coverage.— Premium  payments  for 
coverage  under  a  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  and  charges  against  the  life  Insurance 
contractus  cash  surrender  value  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  7702(O(2)(A))  for  such  cov- 
erage shall  be  treated  as  premiums  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b)(2). 

•■(3)  APPUCA-noN  of  7702.— Section  7702(cX2) 
(relating  to  the  guideline  premium  limita- 
tion) shall  be  applied  by  increasing  the 
guideline  premium  limitation  with  respect 
to  a  life  insurance  contract,  as  of  any  date — 

•■(A)  by  the  sum  of  any  charges  (but  not 
premium  payments)  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  made  to  that  date  under  the  contract,  less 

■•(B)  any  such  charges  the  imposition  of 
which  reduces  the  premiums  paid  for  the 
contract  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7702(0(1)). 

■•(4)  APPLiCA'noN  OF  section  213.— No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  section  213(a)  for 
charges  against  the  life  Insurance  contract's 
cash  surrender  value  described  in  paragraph 
(2).  unless  such  charges  are  Includible  In  In- 


come as  a  result  of  the  application  of  section 
72(eX10)  and  the  coverage  provided  by  the 
rider  is  a  qualified  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  under  subsection  (b). 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'portion'  means  only  the  terms  and  benefits 
under  a  life  insurance  contract  that  are  in 
addition  to  the  terms  sind  benefits  under  the 
contract  without  regard  to  the  coverage 
under  a  long-term  care  insurance  policy. 

"(e)  PROHiBrnoN  of  Discrimina'hon.- 

••(1)  In  general— Notwithstanding  sub- 
section (a)(3).  any  plan  of  an  employer  pro- 
viding coverage  under  a  qualified  long-term 
care  Insurance  policy  shall  qualify  as  an  ac- 
cident and  health  plan  with  respect  to  such 
coverage  only  If— 

•■(A)  the  plan  allows  all  employees,  except 
as  provided  in  parsigraph  (2).  to  participate, 
and 

'■(B)  the  benefits  provided  under  the  plan 
are  identical  for  all  employees  that  choose 
to  participate. 

■•(2)  Exclusion  of  certain  employees.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  there  may  be 
excluded  from  consideration — 

"(A)  employees  who  have  not  completed  3 
years  of  service; 

"(B)  employees  who  have  not  attained  age 
25; 

"(C)  part-time  or  seasonal  employees;  and 

"(D)  employees  who  are  nonresident  aliens 
and  who  receive  no  earned  Income  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  911(dX2))  from  the 
employer  which  constitutes  income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  861(aX3)). 

■'(0  REGULA-noNS— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  Including  regulations  to  prevent  the 
avoidance  of  this  section  by  providing  long- 
term  care  insurance  coverage  under  a  life  in- 
surance contract  and  to  provide  for  the  prop- 
er allocation  of  amounts  between  the  long- 
term  care  and  life  insurance  portions  of  a 
contract.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  79  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  Item  relating  to  section  7702A 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  7702B.  Treatment  of  long-term  care  in- 
surance."". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  policies  issued 
after  December  31.  1995.  Solely  for  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  policy  issued 
prior  to  January  1.  1996,  that  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  a  qualified  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy  as  set  forth  in  section 
7702B(b)  shall,  on  and  after  January  1.  1996. 
be  treated  as  being  issued  after  December  31. 
1995. 

(2)  Transition  rule.— If.  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  before  January  1. 
1996.  a  policy  providing  for  long-term  care  In- 
surance coverage  is  exchanged  solely  for  a 
qualified  long-term  care  Insurance  policy  (as 
defined  in  section  7702B(b)).  no  gain  or  loss 
shall  be  recognized  on  the  exchange.  If,  In 
addition  to  a  qualified  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy,  money  or  other  property  is  re- 
ceived in  the  exchange,  then  any  gain  shall 
be  recognized  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  of  the 
money  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
other  property  received.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  cancellation  of  a  policy  pro- 
viding for  long-term  care  insurance  coverage 
and  reinvestment  of  the  cancellation  pro- 
ceeds in  a  qualified  long-term  care  Insurance 
policy  within  60  days  thereafter  shall  be 
treated  as  an  exchange. 
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(3)  Issuance  of  certain  riders  per- 
mitted.—For  purposes  of  determining:  wheth- 
er section  7702  or  7702A  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  applies  to  any  contract,  the 
issuance,  whether  before,  on.  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1995.  of  a  rider  on  a  life  insurance  con- 
tract providing  long-term  care  insurance 
coverage  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  modifica- 
tion or  material  change  of  such  contract 
SEC.  7703.  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  ACCELERATED 
DEATH  BE-NEFITS  UNDER  UFE  IN- 
SURANCE CO.NTRACTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  101  (relating 
to  certain  death  benefits)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■•(g)  Treatment  of  Certain  accelerated 
Dblath  Benefits.- 

••(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  amount  distributed  to  an  individ- 
ual under  a  life  insurance  contract  on  the 
life  of  an  insured  who  is  a  terminally  ill  indi- 
vidual (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3))  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  paid  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  such  insured. 

•(2)  Necessary  coNomoNs.- 
(A)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
distribution  unless — 

■•(I)  the  distribution  Is  not  less  than  the 
present  value  (determined  under  subpara- 
graph (B>)  of  the  reduction  in  the  death  bene- 
fit otherwise  payable  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  insured,  and 

••(ii)  the  percentage  derived  from  dividing 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  the  contract,  if 
any.  immediately  after  the  distribution  by 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  the  contract  im- 
mediately before  the  distribution  is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  percentage  derived  by  di- 
viding the  death  benefit  immediately  after 
the  distribution  by  the  death  benefit  imme- 
diately before  the  distribution. 

'■(B>  The  present  value  of  the  reduction  in 
the  death  benefit  occurring  on  the  distribu- 
tion must  be  determined  by— 

••(1)  using  as  the  discount  rate  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  highest  rate  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (C).  and 

■■(ii)  assuming  that  the  death  benefit  (or 
the  portion  thereof)  would  have  been  paid  at 
the  end  of  a  period  that  is  no  more  than  the 
insured's  life  expectancy  from  the  date  of  the 
distribution  or  12  months,  whichever  is 
shorter. 

■'(C)  Rates.— The  rates  set  forth  in  this 
subparagraph  are  the  following: 

"(i)  the  90-day  Treasury  bill  yield. 

"(ii)  the  rate  described  as  Moody's  Cor- 
porate Bond  'Vield  Average-Monthly  Average 
Corporates  aa  published  by  Moody's  Inves- 
tors Service.  Inc..  or  any  successor  thereto 
for  the  calendar  month  ending  2  months  be- 
fore the  date  on  which  the  rate  is  deter- 
mined. 

"(iii)  the  rate  used  to  compute  the  cash 
surrender  values  under  the  contract  during 
the  applicable  period  plus  1  percent  per 
annum,  and 

■■(Iv)  the  maximum  permissible  interest 
rate  applicable  to  policy  loans  under  the 
contract. 

•■(3)  Terminally  ill  individual— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'termi- 
nally ill  individual'  means  an  individual  who 
the  Insurer  has  determined,  after  receipt  of 
an  acceptable  certification  by  a  licensed 
physician,  has  an  illness  or  physical  condi- 
tion which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  re- 
sult in  death  within  12  months  of  the  date  of 
certification. 

•(4)  APPLiCA'noN  OF  section  TKeXlO).— For 
purposes  of  section  72(e)(10)  (relating  to  the 
treatment  of  modified  endowment  con- 
tracts), section  72(eH4)(A)(i)  shall  not  apply 
to  distributions  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
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(b)     Effective     Date— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1993. 
SEC.  7704.  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  COMPANIES  ISSU- 
ING       QUALIFIED        ACCELERATED 
DEATH  BENEFIT  RIDERS. 

(a)  Qualified  accelerated  Death  Benefit 
Riders  treated  as  Life  Insurance— Sec- 
tion 818  (relating  to  other  definitions  and 
special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(g)  Qualified  accelerated  Death  Bene- 
fit Riders  Treated  as  Life  Insurance.— 
For  purposes  of  this  part — 

■■(1)  In  general.— Any  reference  to  a  life 
insurance  contract  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
cluding a  reference  to  a  qualified  accelerated 
death  benefit  rider  on  such  contract. 

"(2)  Qualified  accelerated  death  BENEFrr 
RIDERS.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  qualified  accelerated  death  benefit 
rider'  means  any  rider  on  a  life  insurance 
contract  which  provides  for  a  distribution  to 
an  individual  upon  the  insured  becoming  a 
terminally  ill  Individual  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(gM3)). 

(b)  DEFiNmoNs  OF  Life  Insurance  and 
Modified  endowment  Contracts.— Para- 
graph (5KA)  of  section  7702(f)  is  amended  by 
striking  "or  "  at  the  end  of  clause  (iv).  by  re- 
designating clause  (V)  as  clause  (vi).  and  by 
inserting  after  clause  (Iv)  the  following  new 
clause: 

■•(V)  any  qualified  accelerated  death  bene- 
fit rider  (as  defined  in  section  818(g)).  or '. 

(c)  Effective  Date — 

(1)  In  general —The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  contracts  issued 
after  December  31.  1993 

(2)  Transitional  rule.— For  purposes  of 
determining  whether  section  7702  or  7702A  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  applies  to 
any  contract,  the  issuance,  whether  before, 
on.  or  after  December  31.  1993.  of  a  rider  on 
a  life  insurance  contract  permitting  the  ac- 
celeration of  death  benefits  (as  described  in 
section  101(g)  of  such  Code)  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  modification  or  material  change 
of  such  contract. 

Subtitle  H— Tax  Incentives  for  Health 
Services  Providers 

SEC.  7801.  NONREFUTVDABIJ:  CREDIT  FOR  CER- 
TAIN PRIMARY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
PROVIDERS. 

(a)  In  General  —Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  non- 
refundable personal  credits)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  22  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC.  23.  PRIMARY  HEALTH  SERVICES  PROVID- 
ERS. 

■(a)  Allowance  of  Credit— There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(1)  the  number  of  months  during  such  tax- 
able year— 

"(A)  during  which  the  taxpayer  is  a  quali- 
fied primary  health  services  provider,  and 

•(B)  which  are  within  the  taxpayer's  man- 
datory service  period,  and 

"(2)  Sl.OOO  (S500  in  the  case  of  a  qualified 
practitioner  who  is  not  a  physician). 

•(b)  QUAUFiED  Primary  Health  Services 
Provider.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'qualified  primary  health  services  pro- 
vider" means,  with  respect  to  any  month, 
any  qualified  practitioner  who- 
'd) has  in  effect  a  certification  by  the  Bu- 
reau as  a  provider  of  primary  health  services 
and  such  certification  is,  when  issued,  for  a 
health  professional  shortage  area  in  which 
the  qualified  practitioner  is  commencing  the 
providing  of  primary  health  services, 
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"(2)  Is  providing  primary  health  services 
full  time  in  the  health  professional  shortage 
area  identified  in  such  certification,  and 

"(3)  has  not  received  a  scholarship  under 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  Scholar- 
ship Program  or  any  loan  repayments  under 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  Loan  Re- 
payment Program. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  a  provider 
shall  be  treated  as  providing  services  in  a 
health  professional  shortage  area  when  such 
area  ceases  to  be  such  an  area  if  it  was  such 
an  area  when  the  provider  commenced  pro- 
viding services  in  the  area. 

■■(c)  Mandatory  Service  Period —For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  mandatory 
service  period"  means  the  period  of  60  con- 
secutive calendar  months  beginning  with  the 
first  month  the  taxpayer  is  a  qualified  pri- 
mary health  services  provider.  A  taxpayer 
shall  not  have  more  than  1  mandatory  serv- 
ice period. 

■■(d)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

•■(1)  Bureau— The  term  Bureau"  means 
the  Bureau  of  Primary  Health  Care.  Health 
Resources  and  Services  Administration  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

"(2)  Qualified  practitioner— The  term 
qualified  practitioner'  means  a  physician,  a 
physician  assistant,  a  nurse  practitioner,  or 
a  certified  nurse-midwife. 

"(3)  Physician —The  term  'physician'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1861(r)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

'•(4)  Physician  assistant:  nurse  practh- 
TIONER.— The  terms  'physician  assistant'  and 
"nurse  practitioner'  have  the  meanings  given 
to  such  terms  by  section  1861(aa)(5)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"(5)  Certified  nurse-midwife— The  term 
'certified  nurse-midwife'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  1861(gg)(2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(6)  Primary  health  services.— The  term 
'primary  health  services'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  330(b)(1)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

"(7)  Health  professional  shortage 
AREA.— The  term  'health  professional  short- 
age area'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  332(a)(lXA)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

"(e)  Recapture  of  Credft — 

"(1)  In  general— If  there  is  a  recapture 
event  during  any  taxable  year,  then— 

"(A)  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  taxable  year  and  any  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  tax  of  the  taxpayer  under  this 
chapter  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  In- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of— 

"(i)  the  applicable  percentage,  and 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  unrecaptured  credits  al- 
lowed to  such  taxpayer  under  this  section  for 
all  prior  taxable  years. 

■■(2)  APPLICABLE  recapture  PERCENTAGE — 

"(A)  In  general— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  applicable  recapture  percentage 
shall  be  determined  from  the  following  table: 
"If     the     recapture  The  applicable 

event    occurs     dur-  recapture 

inf:  percentage  is: 

Months  1-24   100 

Months  25-36  75 

Months  37-48  50 

Months  49-60  25 

Months       61       and 

thereafter  0. 

'■(B)    Timing.— For    purposes    of   subpara- 
graph (A),  month  1  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  the  mandatory  service  period. 
"(3)  Recapture  event  defined.— 
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"•(A)  In  general— For  purpcses  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'recapture  event'  means 
the  failure  of  the  taxpayer  to  be  a  qualified 
primary  health  services  provider  for  any 
month  during  the  taxpayer's  mandatory 
service  period. 

"(B)  CEssA'noN  of  designation.— The  ces- 
sation of  the  designation  of  any  area  as  a 
health  professional  shortage  area  after  the 
beginning  of  the  mandatory  service  period 
for  any  taxpayer  shall  not  constitute  a  re- 
capture event. 

"(C)  Secretarial  waiver.— The  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  may  waive  any  recap- 
ture event  caused  by  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

"(4)  No  credits  against  tax:  minimum 
tax.— Any  increase  in  tax  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  treated  as  a  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  any  credit  under  subpart  A.  B. 
or  D  of  this  part  or  for  purposes  of  section 
55." 

(b)  Clerical  amendment— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  22  the 
following  new  item: 

'"Sec.  23.  Primary  health  services  providers." 

(c)  Effective     Date.— The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1994. 
SEC.  7802.  EXPENSING  OF  MEDICAL  EQUIPMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
179(b)  (relating  to  dollar  limitation  on 
expensing  of  certain  depreciable  business  as- 
sets) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Dollar  LiMiTA-noN  — 

•"(A)  General  rule.— The  aggregate  cost 
which  may  be  taken  into  account  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $17,500. 

"(B)  Health  care  property— The  aggre- 
gate cost  which  may  be  taken  Into  account 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  increased  by 
the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  cost  of  section  179  property  which 
Is  health  care  property  placed  in  service  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year,  or 

"(ID  $10,000." 

(b)  Definition.— Section  179(d)  (relating  to 
definitions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  Health  care  property— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  health  care 
property"  means  section  179  property — 

•■(A)  which  is  medical  equipment  used  in 
the  screening,  monitoring,  observation,  diag- 
nosis, or  treatment  of  patients  in  a  labora- 
tory, medical,  or  hospital  environment. 

"■(B)  which  is  owned  (directly  or  indirectly) 
and  used  by  a  physician  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1861(r)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  in  the 
active  conduct  of  such  physician's  full-time 
trade  or  business  of  providing  primary 
health  services  (as  defined  in  section  330(b)(1) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  in  a  health 
professional  shortage  area  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 332(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act),  and 

"(C)  substantially  all  the  use  of  which  is  in 
such  area." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  after  December  31,  1994 

Subtitle  I — Miscellaneous  ProviBions 

SEC.  7901.  CREDIT  FOR  COST  OF  PKR-SONAl.  AS- 
SISTANCE SERVICES  IU;yLIRKD  BY 
EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  In  General —Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  non- 
refundable personal  credits)  is  amended  by 


inserting  after  section  23  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC.  24.  COST  OF  PERSONAL  ASSISTANCE  SERV- 
ICES REQUIRED  BY  EMPLOYED  INDI- 
VIDUALS. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit.— 

"(1)  IN  general.— In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  of  the  personal  assist- 
ance expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer during  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  APPLICABLE  PERCENTAGE.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  'applicable 
percentage'  means  50  percent  reduced  (but 
not  below  zero)  by  10  percentage  points  for 
each  $5,000  by  which  the  modified  adjusted 
•  gross  income  (as  defined  in  section  59B(d)(2)) 
■  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$45,000.  In  the  caise  of  a  married  individual 
filing  a  separate  return,  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '$2,500' 
for  $5,000'  and  '$22,500'  for  '$45,000'. 

"(b)  LiMiTA'noN.— The  amount  of  t>ersonal 
assistance  expenses  incurred  for  the  benefit 
of  an  individual  which  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

■■(1)  $15,000,  or 

"(2)  such  individual's  earned  income  (as  de- 
fined in  section  32(c)(2))  for  the  taxable  year. 
In  the  case  of  a  joint  return,  the  amount 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  deter- 
mined separately  for  each  spouse. 

■■(c)  Eligible  Individual.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  ■eligible  individual' 
means  any  individual  (other  than  a  non- 
resident alien)  who.  by  reason  of  any  medi- 
cally determinable  physical  impairment 
which  can  be  expected  to  result  In  death  or 
w^  -;h  has  lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last 
for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  12 
months,  is  unable  to  engage  in  any  substan- 
tial gainful  activity  without  personal  assist- 
ance services  appropriate  to  carry  out  activi- 
ties of  daily  living.  An  Individual  shall  not 
be  treated  as  an  eligible  individual  unless 
such  Individual  furnishes  such  proof  thereof 
(in  such  form  and  manner,  and  at  such 
times)  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(d)  Other  Definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  Personal  assistance  expenses.— The 
term  'personal  assistance  expenses'  means 
expenses  for — 

"(A)  personal  assistance  services  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  activities  of  daily  living 
in  or  outside  the  home, 

"(B)  homemaker/chore  services  incidental 
to  the  provision  of  such  personal  assistance 
services, 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  with  a 
cognitive  impairment,  assistance  with  life 
skills. 

"(D)  communication  services. 

"(E)  work-related  support  services. 

■■(F)  coordination  of  services  described  in 
this  paragraph. 

■■(G)  assistive  technology  and  devises,  in- 
cluding assessment  of  the  need  for  particular 
technology  and  devices  and  training  of  fam- 
ily members,  and 

■■(H)  modifications  to  the  principal  place  of 
abode  of  the  Individual  to  the  extent  the  ex- 
penses for  such  modifications  would  (but  for 
subsection  (eM2))  be  expenses  for  medical 
care  (as  defined  by  section  213)  of  such  indi- 
vidual. 

"(2)  Activities  of  daily  living.— The  term 
'activities  of  dally  living'  means  the  activi- 
ties referred  to  in  section  213(g)(3). 

"(e)  Special  Rules.— 

■■(1)  Payments  to  related  persons.— No 
credit  shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  for 


any  amount  paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  any  per- 
son who  is  related  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  267  or  707(b))  to  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Coordination  with  medical  expense 
deduction.— Any  amount  taken  Into  account 
In  determining  the  credit  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 213. 

"(3)  Basis  reduction.— For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  if  a  credit  is  allowed  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  expense  with  respect  to  any 
property,  the  increase  in  the  basis  of  such 
property  which  would  (but  for  this  para- 
graph) result  from  such  expense  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  credit  so  al- 
lowed. 

"(f)  CosT-OF-LiviNG  Adjustment.— In  the 
case  of  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  1996. 
the  $45,000  and  S22.5O0  amounts  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  the  $15,000  amount  In  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to— 

"(1)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  deter- 
mined under  section  1(0(3)  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  begins  by  sub- 
stituting "calendar  year  1995"  for  "calendar 
year  1992'  In  subparagraph  (B)  thereof. 
If  any  increase  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  is  not  a  multiple  of  $1,000,  such 
increase  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  $1,000." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.- Subsection  (a) 
of  section  1016  is  amended  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (24),  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (25)  and  in- 
serting ",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(26)  in  the  case  of  any  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  credit  has  been  allowed 
under  section  23.  to  the  extent  provided  In 
section  23(e)(3)."' 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  22  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  23,  Cost  of  personal  assistance  services 
required  by  employed  individ- 
uals."" 

(d)  Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1995. 
SEC.  7902.  DENIAL  OF  TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  FOR 

BORROWINGS  OF  HEALTH  CARE-RE- 
LATED ENTITIES. 

(a)  In  General— Paragraph  (6)  of  section 
141(b)  (relating  to  private  business  use)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Certain  health  care-related  enti- 
ties.—Use  by— 

"(i)  any  regional  alliance  described  In  sec- 
tion 1301  of  the  Heath  Security  Act. 

"(11)  any  corporate  alliance  described  In 
section  1311  of  such  Act.  and 

"(HI)  any  guaranty  fund  described  In  sec- 
tion 1204  of  such  Act. 

shall  be  treated  as  private  business  use  by  an 
organization  that  Is  not  a  501(c)(3)  organiza- 
tion." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7903.  DISCLOSLTIE  OF  RETITIN  INFORMA- 
TION FOR  ADMINISTRA'nON  OF  CER- 
TAIN PRCXiRAMS  UNDER  THE 
HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 6103(1K7)  (relating  to  disclosure  of  re- 
turn information  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  administering  certain  programs)  is 
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amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vlU).  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (Ix)  and  inserting  ":  and",  and 
by  Inserting  after  clause  (Ix)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(X)  assistance  provided  under  the  Health 
Security  Act." 

(b)  INFORMATION  NOT  AVAILABLE  TO  LOCAL 

AGENCIES.— Subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
6103(1X7)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  be  applied  with- 
out regard  to  any  reference  to  any  local 
agency  with  respect  to  the  program  referred 
to  in  clause  (x).  ' 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Subtitle  A— Military  Health  Care  Reform 
SEC.      BOOL      UNIFORMKD      SEKVICES      HEALTH 
PLANS. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMENT  OF  PLANS.— (1)  Chapter 
55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  1073  the  following 
new  section: 

"tlOTSa.   Uniformed   Services   Health    Plans: 
establishment    and    coordination    with    na- 
tional health  care  reform 
"(a)   E8TABU3HMENT   AUTHORIZED.— <1)   The 

Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consultation  with 
the  other  administering  Secretaries,  may  es- 
tablish one  or  more  Uniformed  Services 
Health  Plans  pursuant  to  this  section  in 
order  to  provide  health  care  services  to 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days  and 
persons  described  in  subsection  (e)(2). 

"(2)  The  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
Uniformed  Services  Health  Plan  shall  be  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  other  administering  Sec- 
retaries. The  Secretary  shall  assure  that 
such  regulations  conform,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  to  the  requirements  for 
health  plans  set  forth  in  the  Health  Security 
Act. 

"(b)  Use  of  Uniformed  Services  Facili- 
ties AND  Other  Health  Care  Providers — 
(1)  A  Uniformed  Services  Health  Plan  may 
rely  upon  the  use  of  facilities  of  the  uni- 
formed services  for  the  provision  of  health 
care  services  to  persons  enrolled  in  the  plan, 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  civilian  health 
care  providers  or  health  plans  under  agree- 
ments entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

"(2)  An  agreement  with  a  civilian  health 
care  provider  or  a  health  plan  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  entered  into  without  regard 
to  provisions  of  law  requiring  the  use  of  com- 
petitive procedures.  An  agreement  with  a 
health  plan  may  provide  for  the  sharing  of 
resources  with  the  health  plan  that  Is  a 
party  to  the  agreement. 

"(c)  Health  Care  Services  Under  a 
Plan._(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  a  Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Plan  shall  provide  to 
persons  enrolled  in  the  plan  the  items  and 
services  in  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age under  the  Health  Security  Act. 

"(2)(A)  In  addition,  a  Uniformed  Services 
Health  Plan  shall  guarantee  to  each  person 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  who  is  enrolled 
in  the  plan  those  health  care  services  that 
the  person  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
this  chapter  in  the  absence  of  this  section.  In 
the  case  of  a  person  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  who  is  a  covered  beneficiary,  such 
health  care  services  shall  consist  of  the 
types  of  health  caire  services  described  in 
section  1079(a)  of  this  title. 

"(B)  A  person  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  Is  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days 
as  of  December  31,  1994.  or  any  person  who  is 
a  covered  beneficiary  as  of  that  date,  who  Is 
(or  afterwards  becomes)  enrolled  in  a  Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Plan. 

"(d)  Preemption  of  Conflictino  State 
REQinREMENTS.— In  carrying  out  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Health  Security  Act,  a  State 
(or  State-established  entity)— 

"(1)  may  not  Impose  any  standard  or  re- 
quirement on  a  Uniformed  Services  Health 
Plan  that  Is  Inconsistent  with  this  section  or 
any  regulation  prescribed  under  this  section 
or  other  Federal  law  regarding  the  operation 
of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  may  not  deny  certification  of  a  Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Plan  as  a  health  plan 
under  the  Health  Security  Act  on  the  basis 
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of  a  conflict  between  a  rule  of  a  State  or 
health  alliance  and  this  section  or  any  regu- 
lation prescribed  under  this  section  or  other 
Federal  law  regarding  the  operation  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  ENROLLMENT. — (1)  Except  as  author- 
ized by  the  administering  Secretary  con- 
cerned, each  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  30 
days  shall  be  required  to  enroll  in  a  Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Plan  available  to  the 
member. 

"(2)  After  enrolling  members  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  opportunities  for  further  en- 
rollment in  a  Uniformed  Services  Health 
Plan  shall  be  offered  by  the  administering 
Secretaries  to  covered  beneficiaries  in  the 
following  order  of  priority: 

"(A)  Spouses  and  children  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  are  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days. 

"(B)  Persons  described  in  subsection  (c)  of 
section  1086  of  this  title.  The  administering 
Secretary  concerned  may  disregard  the  ex- 
clusion set  forth  In  subsection  (dKD  of  such 
section  in  the  case  of  a  person  described  in 
subsection  (c)  of  such  section  who  is  enrolled 
in  the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395J  et  seq). 

"(3)  With  respect  to  a  member  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  a  covered  beneficiary  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  who  enrolls  in  a  Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Plan,  participation 
in  such  a  plan  shall  be  the  exclusive  source 
of  health  care  services  available  to  the  mem- 
ber or  person  under  this  chapter. 

"(0  Effect  of  Failure  to  Enroll.— <1)  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  if  a  person 
described  in  subsection  (e>(2)  declines  the  op- 
portunity offered  by  the  administering  Sec- 
retaries to  enroll  in  a  Uniformed  Services 
Health  Plan,  the  person  shall  not  be  entitled 
or  eligible  for  health  care  services  in  facili- 
ties of  the  uniformed  service,-!  or  pursuant  to 
a  contract  entered  into  under  this  chapter. 
However,  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  effect  the  right  of  a  person  to  a 
premium  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense if  the  person  Is  enrolled  in  another 
health  plan  under  the  Health  Security  Act 
and  Is  otherwise  entitled  to  such  a  payment 
under  subsection  (h). 

"(2)  A  person  described  in  subsection  (eK2) 
who  is  enrolled  with  a  health  plan  that  is  not 
a  Uniformed  Services  Health  Plan  may  re- 
ceive the  items  and  services  in  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  in  a  facility  of 
the  uniformed  services  only  if— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  authorizes 
the  provision  of  a  particular  Item  or  service 
In  the  package  to  the  person; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
provision  of  the  Item  or  service  Involved  will 
not  Interfere  with  the  provision  of  health 
care  services  to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  or  persons  enrolled  in  a  Uniformed 
Services  Health  Plan;  and 

"(C)  the  health  plan  In  which  the  person  Is 
enrolled  agrees  to  pay  the  actual  and  full 
cost  of  the  Items  and  services  in  the  package 
actually  provided  to  the  person. 

"(3)  The  administering  Secretaries  shall 
assure  that  all  rights  and  entitlements  under 
this  chapter  of  any  person  described  In  sub- 
section (e)(2)  are  fully  preserved  if  the  per- 
son- 

"(A)  Is  not  offered  the  opportunity  to  en- 
roll In  a  Uniformed  Services  Health  Plan; 
and 

"(B)  is  not  otherwise  enrolled  in  a  health 
plan  provided  through  a  health  alliance 
under  the  Health  Security  Act. 

"(g)  Special  Rule  for  Other  Payers  — 
(IKA)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  Is  enrolled 
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in  the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395j  et  seq.)  and 
who  is  also  enrolled  in  a  Uniformed  Services 
Health  Plan,  Medicare  shall  be  responsible 
for  making  a  premium  payment  on  behalf  of 
the  person.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  specifying  the 
payment  responsibilities  of  Medicare  under 
this  paragraph,  except  that  the  amount  of 
the  premium  payment  may  not  exceed  the 
expected  per  capita  costs  that  Medicare 
would  bear  for  the  person  if  the  person  re- 
mained in  the  Medicare  program.  A  premium 
payment  by  Medicare  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  the  person's  exclusive  benefit  under 
Medicare. 

"(B)  In  this  paragraph,  the  term  'Medicare' 
means  any  plan  administered  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U,S.C. 
1395c  et  seq.). 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
payment  of  the  retiree  discount  under  the 
Health  Security  Act  on  behalf  of  a  person 
who  is  enrolled  in  a  Uniformed  Services 
Health  Plan  if  the  person  Is  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  the  retiree  discount. 

"(h)  Payment  Responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary. — (l)  In  the  case  of  a  person  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e)(2)  who  is  not  en- 
rolled in  a  Uniformed  Services  Health  Plan, 
the  Secretary  may  make  a  premium  pay- 
ment for  the  person's  enrollment  through  a 
health  alliance  in  another  health  plan.  In  de- 
termining the  amoimt  of  the  payment,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  amount  of  any 
retiree  discount  payable  under  the  Health 
Security  Act  on  behalf  of  the  person  and  the 
amount  of  any  premium  credits  attributable 
to  employer  payments  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment of  the  person. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  f>ay- 
ment  pursuant  to  this  subsection  in  connec- 
tion with  any  person  enrolled  in  a  health 
plan  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
or  a  health  program  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service. 

"(1)  Payment  RESPONsiaiLmES  of  Persons 
Enrolled  in  a  Uniformed  Services  Health 
Plan.— (1)  In  the  case  of  an  active  duty 
member  who  is  enrolled  in  a  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Health  Plan,  the  administering  Sec- 
retaries may  not  Impose  or  collect  from  the 
member  a  cost-share  charge  of  any  kind 
(whether  a  premium,  copayment,  deductible, 
coinsurance  charge,  or  other  charge)  oth^r 
than  subsistence  charges  authorized  under 
section  1075  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  persons  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (e)(2)  who  are  enrolled 
in  a  Uniformed  Services  Health  Plan  shall  be 
required  to  pay  a  family  share  under  section 
1342  of  a  premium  and  cost  sharing.  Payment 
obligations  established  under  this  paragraph 
may  not  exceed  those  obligations  otherwise 
required  under  the  national  standards  for 
health  plans  established  pursuant  to  the 
Health  Security  Act. 

"(3)(A)  Persons  described  in  subsection 
(e)(2)  who  enroll  in  a  Uniformed  Services 
Health  Plan  and  who  (In  the  absence  of  this 
section)  would  be  covered  beneficiaries  under 
section  1079  or  1086  of  this  title  continuously 
since  December  31.  1994.  shall  have,  as  a 
group,  out-of-pocket  costs  in  1995  no  greater 
than  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  out-of-pocket  costs  In  effect  for 
such  beneficiaries  under  section  1075,  1078, 
1079(b),  or  1086(b)  of  this  title  (whichever  ap- 
plies) on  December  31,  1994;  and 

"(II)  those  obligations  otherwise  required 
under  the  national  standards  for  health 
plans  established  pursuant  to  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act. 


"(B)  Members  of  the  uniformed  services  on 
active  duty  as  of  December  31,  1994,  who 
afterward  become  covered  beneficiaries 
under  section  1079  or  1086  of  this  title  (or 
would  become  covered  beneficiaries  in  the 
absence  of  this  section)  without  a  break  in 
eligibility  for  health  care  services  under  this 
chapter  shall  have,  as  a  group,  out-of-pocket 
costs  as  covered  beneficiaries  no  higher  than 
the  out-of-pocket  costs  in  effect  for  similarly 
situated  covered  benenciarles  described  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  The  limitation  on  out-of-pocket  costs 
established  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
may  be  adjusted  for  years  after  1995  by  an 
appropriate  economic  index,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish the  payment  requirements  under  para- 
graph (2),  and  enforce  the  limitations  on 
such  requirements  specified  in  paragraph  (3), 
in  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a). 

"(j)  Financial  Account.— There  is  hereby 
established  in  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
financial  account  to  which  shall  be  credited 
all  premium  payments  and  other  receipts 
from  other  payers  and  beneficiaries  made  in 
connection  with  any  person  enrolled  in  a 
Uniformed  Services  Health  Plan.  The  ac- 
count shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  funds  in  the  account  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  any  purpose  di- 
rectly related  to  the  delivery  and  financing 
of  health  care  services  under  this  chapter, 
including  operations,  maintenance,  person- 
nel, procurement,  contributions  toward  con- 
struction projects,  and  related  costs.  Funds 
in  the  account  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  1073  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"1073a.  Uniformed  Services  Health  Plans:  es- 
tablishment and  coordination 
with  national  health  care  re- 
form.". 

(b)  Definition.- Section  1072  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  term  'Uniformed  Services  Health 
Plan'  means  a  plan  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  section  1073a(a)  of 
this  title  in  order  to  provide  health  care 
services  to  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices on  active  duty  and  other  covered  bene- 
ficiaries under  this  chapter.". 

(c)  Report  on  Establishment.— If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  to  establish 
any  Uniformed  Services  Health  Plan  under 
section  1073a  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  describing 
the  Plans  proposed  to  be  initially  offered 
under  such  section.  The  report  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  30  days  before  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  first  issues  proposed  rules  under 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section  to  establish 
any  such  Plan. 

Subtitle  B— Department  of  Veterans  AfTaira 

SEC.  8101.  BENEFrrS  A.ND  EUGIBILmr  THROUGH 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS medical  SYSTEM. 

(a)  DVA  As  A  Participant  in  Health  Care 
Reform.— 

(1)  In  general.— Title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter 
17  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  18— ELIGIBILITY  AND 
BENEFITS  UNDER  HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— GENERAL 
"1801.  Definitions. 


"SUBCHAPTER  II— ENROLLMENT 
"1811.  Enrollment:  veterans. 
"1812.  Enrollment:  CHAMPVA  eliglbles. 
"1813.  Enrollment:  family  members. 

"SUBCHAPTER  lU— BENEFITS 
"1821.  Benefits  for  VA  enroUees. 
"1822.  Chapter  17  benefits  described. 
"1823.  Entitlement  to  chapter  17  benefits  for 

certain  veterans. 
"1824.  Supplemental   benefits   packages   and 

policies. 
'"1825.  Limitation     regarding    veterans    en- 
rolled with  health  plans  outside 
Department. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— FINANCIAL  MATTERS 

'"1831.  Premiums,  copayments,  etc.. 

■"1832.  Medicare  coverage  and  reimburse- 
ment. 

■"1833.  Recovery  of  cost  of  certain  care  and 
services. 

""1834.  Health  Plan  Funds. 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— GENERAL 
"i  1801.  Definitions 

""For  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

■"(1)  The  term  "health  plan'  means  an  en- 
tity that  has  been  certified  under  the  Health 
Security  Act  as  a  health  plan. 

"(2)  The  term  'VA  health  plan'  means  a 
health  plan  that  is  operated  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  7341  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  term  'VA  enrollee'  means  an  indi- 
vidual enrolled  under  the  Health  Security 
Act  in  a  VA  health  plan. 

"SUBCHAPTER  II— ENROLLMENT 

"i  1811.  Enrollment:  veterans 

""Each  veteran  who  is  an  eligible  individual 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1001  of  the 
Health  Security  Act  may  enroll  with  a  VA 
health  plan.  A  veteran  who  wants  to  receive 
the  comprehensive  benefit  package  through 
the  Department  shall  enroll  with  a  VA 
health  plan. 

"i  1812.  Enrollment:  CHAMPVA  eligibles 

""An  individual  who  is  eligible  for  benefits 
under  section  1713  of  this  title  and  who  is  eli- 
gible to  enroll  in  a  health  plan  pursuant  to 
section  1001  of  the  Health  Security  Act  may 
enroll  under  that  Act  with  a  VA  health  plan 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  veteran. 

**}  1813.  Enrollment:  family  members 

""(a)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  VA 
health  plan  to  enroll  members  of  the  family 
of  an  enrollee  under  section  1811  or  1812  of 
this  title,  subject  to  payment  of  premiums, 
deductibles,  coipayments,  and  coinsurance  as 
required  under  the  Health  Security  Act. 

""(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  an  en- 
rollee's  family  is  those  individuals  (other 
than  the  enrollee)  included  within  the  terrh 
'family'  as  defined  in  section  1011(b)  of  the 
Health  Security  Act. 

"SUBCHAPTER  III— BENEFITS 

"i  1821.  BenefiU  for  VA  enroUees 

""The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  each  VA 
health  plan  provides  to  each  individual  en- 
rolled with  it  the  items  and  services  In  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package  under  the 
Health  Security  Act. 
"t  1822.  Chapter  17  beneflu  described 

""The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  each  vet- 
eran described  in  section  1823(a)  of  this  title 
the  care  and  services  that  are  authorized  to 
be  provided  under  chapter  17  of  this  title  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
applicable  to  that  care  under  such  chapter, 
notwithstanding  that  such  care  and  services 
are  not  included  in  the  comprehensive  bene- 
fit package. 
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"J  1823.  Entitlement  to  chapter  17  beneflta  for 
certain  veteran* 

•(a)  The  following  veterans  are  eligible  for 
additional  care  and  services  as  described  in 
section  1822  of  this  title; 

•(1)  Any  veteran  with  a  service-connected 
disability. 

"(2)  Any  veteran  whose  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  the  active  military,  naval  or  air 
service  was  for  a  disability  incurred  or  ag- 
gravated in  the  line  of  duty. 

(3)  Any  veteran  who  is  In  receipt  of.  or 
who.  but  for  a  suspension  pursuaoit  to  section 
1151  of  this  title  (or  both  such  a  suspension 
and  the  receipt  of  retired  pay),  would  be  en- 
titled to  disability  compensation,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  a  veteran's  continu- 
ing eligibility  for  such  care  is  provided  for  in 
the  judgment  or  settlement  provided  for  In 
such  section. 

•■(4)  Any  veteran  who  la  a  former  prisoner 
of  war. 

■•(5)  Any  veteran  of  the  Mexican  border  pe- 
riod or  World  War  I. 

"(6)  Any  veteran  who  is  unable  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  necessary  care  as  determined 
under  section  1722(a)  of  this  title. 

••(b)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  is  eligible 
to  receive  care  or  services  under  section 
niaaKlKG)  of  this  title  for  a  disability 
which  may  be  associated  with  exposure  to  a 
toxic  substance,  radiation,  or  environmental 
hazard,  the  Secretary  shall  furnish  such  care 
or  services  to  that  veteran. 

"(c)  A  veteran  covered  by  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)- 

••(1)  is  eligible  for  care  and  services  de- 
scribed in  that  subsection  whether  or  not 
such  veteran  is  a  VA  enrollee;  and 

••(2)  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  charge  or 
any  other  cost  for  such  care  and  services. 
"1 18M.  Supplemental  beneflta  packafea  and 

poUeiea 

■'(a)(1)  In  order  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
veterans,  the  Secretary  may  offer  to  veter- 
ans supplemental  health  benefits  packages 
for  health  care  services  not  included  In  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package.  A  veteran 
eligible  under  section  1823  of  this  title  to  re- 
ceive the  health  care  services  described  in 
section  1822  of  this  title  may  not  be  offered 
a  supplemental  health  benefiu  package 
under  this  subsection.  The  supplemental 
health  benefits  packages  offered  under  this 
subsection  may  consist  of  any  or  all  of  the 
benefits  that  the  Secretary  may  provide 
under  chapter  17  of  this  title  that  are  not  In- 
cluded In  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age. 

'•(2)  The  Secretary  shall  charge  a  premium 
for  a  supplemental  health  benefits  package 
under  this  subsection.  The  amount  of  such 
premium  shall  be  established  so  as  to  cover 
the  actual  and  full  costs  of  such  care. 

■■(b)  A  VA  health  plan  may  offer  supple- 
mental health  benefits  policies  for  health 
care  services  not  provided  under  chapter  17 
of  this  title  and  cost  sharing  policies  consist- 
ent with  the  requirements  of  part  2  of  sub- 
title E  of  title  I  of  the  Health  Security  Act. 
''11825.  Limitation  rcKardlnc  veterana  en- 
rolled with  health  plana  ouUide  Depart- 
ment 

■'A  veteran  who  Is  residing  In  a  regional  al- 
liance area  in  which  the  Department  oper- 
ates a  health  plan  and  who  is  enrolled  In  a 
health  plan  that  Is  not  operated  by  the  De- 
partment may  be  provided  the  items  and 
services  in  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age by  a  VA  health  plan  only  If  the  plan  is 
reimbursed  for  the  actual  and  full  cost  of  the 
care  provided. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•SUBCHAPTER  IV-  FINANCIAL  MATTERS 
"i  1831.  Premium*,  copaymenta,  etc 

■•(a)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  described  In 
section  1823(a)  of  this  title  who  is  a  VA  en- 
rollee. the  Secretary  may  not  impose  or  col- 
lect from  the  veteran  a  cost-share  charge  of 
any  kind  (whether  a  premium,  copayment. 
deductible,  coinsurance  charge,  or  other 
charge).  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  necessary  with  health  alli- 
ances In  order  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

■■(b)  For  other  VA  enroUees.  the  Secretary 
shall  charge  premiums  and  establish  copay- 
ments.  deductibles,  and  coinsurance 
amounts.  The  premium  rate,  and  the  rates 
for  deductibles  and  copayments,  for  each  VA 
health  plan  shall  be  established  by  that 
health  plan  based  on  rules  established  by  the 
health  alliance  under  which  it  Is  operating. 
"11832.    Medicare   coverace   and    reimburae- 

ment 

■■(a)  For  purposes  of  any  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  a  VA  health  plan  or  Department 
facility  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  Medicare 
provider. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
a  VA  health  plan  or  Department  health-care 
facility  to  treat  such  plan  or  facility  as  a 
Medicare  HMO  In  any  case  In  which  that 
health  plan  or  facility  seeks  to  enter  Into 
such  an  agreement. 

■■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■Medicare  HMO'  means  an  eligible  organiza- 
tion under  section  1876  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  care  provided  to  a  vet- 
eran other  than  a  veteran  described  In  sec- 
tion 1823(a)  of  this  title  who  Is  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  Medicare  program  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  reimburse  a  VA  health  plan  or  Depart- 
ment health-care  facility  providing  services 
as  a  Medicare  provider  or  Medicare  HMO  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  Secretary  reimburses 
other  Medicare  providers  or  Medicare  HMOs, 
respectively  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  include  with  each  such 
reimbursement  a  Medicare  explanation  of 
benefits. 

"(d)  When  the  Secretary  provides  care  to  a 
veteran  for  which  the  Secretary  receives  re- 
imbursement under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  the  veteran  to  pay  to  the 
Department  any  applicable  deductible  or  co- 
payment  that  Is  not  covered  by  Medicare. 
'^  1833.  Recovery  of  coat  of  certain  care  and 

aervicea 

'■(a)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  provided 
care  or  services  through  a  VA  health  plan 
who  haa  coverage  under  a  supplemental 
health  Insurance  policy  pursuant  to  part  2  of 
subtitle  E  of  title  I  of  the  Health  Security 
Act  or  under  any  other  provision  of  law.  or 
who  has  coverage  under  a  Medicare  supple- 
mental health  insurance  plan  (as  defined  in 
the  Health  Security  Act)  or  under  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  has  the  right 
to  recover  or  collect  charges  for  care  or  serv- 
ices (as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
including  care  or  services  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability)  from  the  party  providing 
that  coverage  to  the  extent  that  the  Individ- 
ual (or  the  provider  of  the  care  or  services) 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  payment  for  such 
care  or  services  from  such  party  if  the  care 
or  services  had  not  been  furnished  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

'•(b)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (b) 
through  (f)  of  section  1729  of  this  title  shall 
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apply  with  respect  to  claims  by  the  United 
States  under  subsection  (a)  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  apply  to  claims  under  subsection 
(a)  of  that  section 
"1 1834.  Health  Plan  Funda 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  for  each 
VA  health  plan  a  separate  revolving  fund. 

"(b)  Any  amount  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment by  reason  of  the  furnishing  of  health 
care  by  a  VA  health  plan  or  the  enrollment 
of  an  individual  with  a  VA  health  plan  (In- 
cluding amounts  received  as  premiums,  pre- 
mium discount  payments,  copayments  or  co- 
insurance, and  deductibles,  amounts  received 
as  third-party  reimbursements,  and  amounts 
received  as  reimbursements  from  another 
health  plan  for  care  furnished  to  one  of  Its 
enroUees)  shall  be  credited  to  the  revolving 
fund  of  that  health  plan. 

•■(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  a  VA 
health  plan  may  not  retain  amounts  received 
for  care  furnished  to  a  VA  enrollee  in  a  case 
in  which  the  costs  of  such  care  have  been 
covei^ed  by  appropriations.  Such  amounts 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

■■(d)  Each  revolving  fund  for  a  health  plan 
shall  be  managed  by  that  health  plan. 

■•(e)  Amounts  In  a  revolving  fund  for  a 
health  plan  are  hereby  made  available  for 
the  expenses  of  the  delivery  of  the  Items  and 
services  In  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age by  the  health  plan.". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  part  II  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating 
to  chapter  17  the  following  new  Item: 
"18.    Benefits   and   Eligibility   Under 

Health  Security  Act  1801.". 

(b)    PRESERVA'nON    OF    EXIS'HNO    BENEFFTS 

FOR  Facilities  Not  Operatino  as  health 
PLANS.— (1)   Chapter    17   of   title   38.    United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  1704  the  following  new  section; 
"{  170S.  FacUitiea  not  operating  within  health 

plana;    veterana    not    eligible    to    enroll    in 

health  plana 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  care  and 
services — 

■'(I)  by  any  facility  of  the  Department  that 
is  not  operating  as  or  within  a  health  plan 
certified  as  a  health  plan  under  the  Health 
Security  Act;  and 

"(2)  to  any  veteran  who  is  an  eligible  Indi- 
vidual with  the  meaning  of  section  1(X)1  of 
the  Health  Security  Act .". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  1704  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

1706.  Facilities  not  operating  within  health 
plans:  veterans  not  eligible  to 
enroll  In  health  plans.". 

SEC.  8101.  ORGANIZA'nON  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
VETERANS  AFFAIRS  FACILmES  AS 
HEALTH  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  73  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subchapter  IV  as  sub- 
chapter V:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subchapter  III  the  fol- 
lowing new  subchapter; 
•SUBCHAPTER     IV— PARTICIPATION     AS 

PART  OF  NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE  RE- 
FORM 
"(7341.  OrfanlzatloB  of  health  care  facilitiea 
aa  health  plana 

•'(a)  The  Secretary  shall  organize  health 
plans  and  operate  Department  facilities  as  or 
within  health  plans  under  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations establishing  standards  for  the  oper- 
ation of  Department  health  care  facilities  as 
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or  within  health  plans  under  that  Act  In 
prescribing  those  standards,  the  Secretary 
shall  assure  that  they  conform,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  to  the  requirements 
for  health  plans  generally  set  forth  in  part  1 
of  subtitle  E  of  title  I  of  the  Health  Security 
Act. 

"(b)  Within  a  geographic  area  or  region. 
health  care  facilities  of  the  Department  lo- 
cated within  that  area  or  region  may  be  or- 
ganized to  operate  as  a  .«ingle  health  plan  en- 
compassing all  Department  facilities  within 
that  area  or  region  or  may  be  organized  to 
operate  as  several  health  plans 

•'(c)  In  carrying  out  responsibilities  under 
the  Health  Security  Act.  a  State  (or  a  State- 
established  entity)— 

'•(1)  may  not  Impose  any  standard  or  re- 
quirement on  a  VA  health  plan  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  section  or  any  regulation 
prescribed  under  this  section  or  other  Fed- 
eral laws  regarding  the  operation  of  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(2)  may  not  deny  certification  of  a  VA 
health  plan  under  the  Health  Security  Act 
on  the  basis  of  a  conflict  between  a  rule  of  a 
State  or  health  alliance  and  this  section  or 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  section  or 
other  Federal  laws  regarding  the  operation 
of  this  section. 

"}  7342.  Contract  authority  for  facilitiea  oper- 
ating aa  or  within  health  plan* 

'•The  Secretary  may  enter  into  a  contract 
(without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  requir- 
ing the  use  of  competitive  procedures)  for 
the  provision  of  services  by  a  VA  health  plan 
In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  contracting  is  more  cost-ef- 
fective than  providing  such  services  directly 
through  Department  facilities  or  when  such 
contracting  is  necessary  because  of  geo- 
graphic inaccessibility 
~{  7343.  Resource  aMHnc  authority:  facilitiea 

operating  a*  or  vltliin  health  plan* 

'The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agreements 
under  section  8153  of  this  title  with  other 
health  care  plans,  with  health  care  provid- 
ers, and  with  other  health  industry  organiza- 
tions, and  with  individuals,  for  the  sharing 
of  resources  of  the  Department  through  fa- 
cilities of  the  Department  operating  as  or 
within  health  plans, 
"i  7344.    Adminiatrative    and    personnel    fleu- 

bilily 

■■(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  subchapter, 
the  Secretary  may— 

"(1)  carry  out  administrative  reorganiza- 
tions of  the  Department  without  regard  to 
those  provisions  of  section  510  of  this  title 
following  subsection  (a)  of  that  section;  and 

"(2)  enter  into  contracts  for  the  perform- 
ance of  services  previously  performed  by  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  without  regard  to 
section  8110(c)  of  this  title. 

■•(b)  The  Secretary  may  establish  alter- 
native personnel  systems  or  procedures  for 
personnel  at  facilities  operating  as  or  with 
health  plans  under  the  Health  Security  Act 
whenever  the  Secretary  considers  such  ac- 
tion necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  that  Act. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
14(M  of  the  Health  Security  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary may  carry  out  appropriate  pro- 
motional, advertising,  and  marketing  activi- 
ties to  inform  Individuals  of  the  availability 
of  facilities  of  the  Department  operating  as 
or  within  health  plans.  Such  activities  may 
only  be  carried  out  using  nonappropriated 
funds 
"(7345.  Funding  proviaion*:  grants  and  other 

sourcea  of  aaaiatance 

"The  Secretary  may  apply  for  and  accept. 
If  awarded,  any  grant  or  other  source  of 
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funding  that  is  Intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
special  populations  and  that  but  for  this  sec- 
tion is  unavailable  to  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment or  to  health  plans  operated  by  the 
Government  if  funds  obtained  through  the 
grant  or  other  source  of  fvmding  will  be  used 
through  a  facility  of  the  Department  operat- 
ing as  or  within  a  health  plan.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  73  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
the  heading  for  subchapter  IV  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
'Subchapter  IV— Participa-hon  as  Part  of 

National  Health  Care  Reform 
■7341.  Organization  of  health  care  facilities 

as  health  plans. 
"7342.  Contract  authority  for  facilities  oper- 
ating as  or  within  health  plans. 
•■7343.  Resource  sharing  authority;  facilities 
operating  as  or  within   health 
plans. 
•7344.  Administrative  and  personnel  flexibil- 
ity. 
•■7345.  Funding  provisions;  grants  and  other 

sources  of  assistance. 
'Subchapter  V— Research  Corporations". 
Subtitle  C— Federal  Employeea  Health 
Benefits  Program 
SEC.  8301.  DEFINITIONS. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
in  this  subtitle: 

(1)  abroad.— The  term  ••abroad"  meains 
outside  the  United  States. 

(2)  ANNUITANT,  ETC.— The  terms  "annu- 
itant", "employee",  and  "Government", 
have  the  same  respective  meanings  as  are 
given  such  terms  by  section  8901  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(3)  Employees  health  benefits  fund.— 
The  term  "Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund" 
means  the  fund  under  section  8909  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(4)  FEHBP— The  term  "FEHBP"  means 
the  health  insurance  program  under  chapter 
89  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(5)  FEHBP  PLAN —The  term  "FEHBP  plan  " 
has  the  same  meaning  as  is  given  the  term 

"health  benefits  plan  "  by  section  8901(6)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(6)  FEHBP  TERMINATION  DATE— The  term 
"FEHBP  termination  date"  means  the  date 
(specified  In  section  8202)  after  which  FEHBP 
ceases  to  be  In  effect. 

(7)  Retired  employees  health  benefits 
FUND. — The  term  "Retired  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Fund"  means  the  fund  under  section 
8  of  the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  (Public  Law  86-724:  74  Stat.  851). 

(8)  RFEHBP.— The  term  "RFEHBP  "  means 
the  health  insurance  program  under  the  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act. 

SEC.  8202.  FEHBP  TERMINA'nON. 

Chapter  89  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
repealed  effective  as  of  December  31,  1997. 
and  all  contracts  under  such  chapter  shall 
terminate  not  later  than  such  date. 

SEC.  8203.  TREATME.Vr  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES, 
ANNLITANTS,  and  other  INDIVID- 
UALS (WHO  WOLTJ)  OTHERWISE 
HAVE  BEEN  ELIGIBLE  FOR  FEHBP) 
UNDER  HEALTH  PLANS. 

(a)  APPLICABILITY.— This  section  sets  forth 
rules  applicable,  after  the  FEHBP  termi- 
nation date,  with  respect  to  Individuals 
who— 

(1)  are  eligible  Individuals  imder  section 
1001;  and 

(2)  but  for  this  subtitle,  would  be  eligible 
to  enroll  in  a  FEHBP  plan. 

(b)  Federal  Employees.— 

(1)  Same  treatment  as  non-federal  em- 
ployees.—A     Federal     employee    shall     be 
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treated  In  the  same  way,  for  purposes  of  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  outside  of  this  subtitle,  as 
if  that  individual  were  a  non-Federal  em- 
ployee, including  for  purposes  of  any  require- 
ments relating  to  enrollment,  individual  or 
family  premium  payments,  and  employer 
premium  payments. 

(2)  Employer  premium  payments— Any 
employer  premium  payment  required  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  a  Federal  em- 
ployee shall  be  payable  from  the  appropria- 
tion or  fund  from  which  any  Government 
contribution  on  behalf  of  such  employee 
would  have  been  payable  under  FEHBP. 

(3)  Optional  offer  of  fehbp  supple- 
mental PLANS.— The  Federal  Government 
may,  but  Is  not  required  to — 

(A)  offer  to  Federal  employees  one  or  more 
FEHBP  supplemental  plans  developed  under 
subsection  (0(1):  and 

(B)  make  a  Government  contribution  with 
respect  to  the  premium  for  such  a  plan. 

Any  Government  contribution  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  be  payable  from  the  same 
appropriation  or  fund  as  would  a  Govern- 
ment contribution  under  paragraph  (2)  on  be- 
half of  the  Federal  employee  Involved. 

(4)  Definitions.- In  this  subsection; 

(A)  Federal  employee— The  term  'Fed- 
eral employee"  means  an  "employee"  as  de- 
fined by  section  8201. 

(B)  Non-federal  employee.— The  term 
"non-Federal  employee"  means  an  "em- 
ployee" as  defined  by  section  1901. 

(c)  Annuitants.— 

(1)  Health  plan.— 

(a)      altthority      to      make      certain 

WTTHHOLDINOS    FROM    ANNUITIES.- The    Office 

of  Personnel  Management  may,  on  the  re- 
quest of  an  annuitant  enrolled  In  a  health 
plan,  withhold  from  the  annuity  of  such  an- 
nuitant any  premiums  required  for  such  en- 
rollment. The  Office  shall  forward  any 
amounts  so  withheld  to  the  appropriate  fUnd 
or  as  otherwise  Indicated  in  the  request.  A 
request  under  this  subparagraph  shall  con- 
tain such  Information,  and  otherwise  be 
made  In  such  form  and  manner,  as  the  Office 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(B)  Payment  of  alliance  credit  llabiuty 
FOR  annuitants  BELOW  AGE  S5.— In  the  case  of 
an  annuitant  who  does  not  satisfy  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  under  section  6115,  a 
Government  contribution  shall  be  made 
equal  to  such  amount  as  Is  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  employee's  liability  under  section 
6111  to  zero. 

(2)  FEHBP  supplemental  plan.— 

(A)  Current  annuitants.— 

(i)  In  general— Each  current  annuitant— 

(I)  shall  be  eligible  to  enroll  in  FEHBP  sup- 
plemental plans  developed  under  subsection 
(0(1):  and 

(II)  shall  be  eligible  for  the  Government 
contribution  amount  described  In  clause  (11) 
toward  the  premium  for  such  a  plan. 

(II)  Government  cx)ntribution  AMoinrr.— 
The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall 
specify  a  level  of  Government  contribution 
under  this  paragraph  for  a  FEHBP  supple- 
mental plan.  Such  level — 

(I)  shall  reasonably  reflect  the  portion  of 
the  Government  contributions  (last  provided 
under  FEHBP)  attributable  to  the  portion  of 
FEHBP  benefits  which  the  plan  is  designed 
to  replace:  and 

(II)  shall  be  applied  toward  premiums  for 
such  a  plan. 

(B)  Future  annuitants.— In  the  case  of  a 
future  annuitant,   the   Federal   Government 
may,  but  Is  not  required- 
CD  to  offer  to  such  an  annuitant  one  or 

more  FEHBP  supplemental  plans  developed 
under  subsection  (fKD:  and 
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(ii)  to  make  a  Government  contribution 
with  respect  to  the  premium  for  such  a  plan. 
(C)  DEFmmoNS— In  this  paragraph: 
(1)  Current  annititant.— The  term  "cur- 
rent annuitant"  means  an  individual  who  is 
residing  in  a  State  on  January  1.  1998.  and. 
on  the  day  before  such  date,  was — 

(I)  enrolled  in  a  FEHBP  plan  as  an  annu- 
itant: or 

(II)  covered  under  a  FEHBP  plan  as  a  fam- 
ily member  (but  only  if  such  individual 
would  otherwise  have  been  eligible  to  enroll 
in  a  FEHBP  plan  as  an  annuitant). 

(ii)  FUTURE  ANNurrANT— The  term  "future 
annuitant  '  means  an  annuitant  who  is  not  a 
current  annuitant. 

(d)  Individuals  Who  Would  Not  Be  Euoi- 
BLE  FOR  A  Government  Contribution  Under 
FEHBP  — 

(1)  In  okneral.— In  the  case  of  an  indlvid- 
oal  described  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  the  Federal  Government  may,  but  is 
not  required  to,  offer  one  or  more  FEHBP 
supplemental  plans  developed  under  sub- 
section (fXl):  and 

(B)  no  Government  contribution  shall  be 
payable  with  respect  to  the  premium  for 
such  a  plan. 

(2)  APPUCABIUTY.— This  subeection  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  Individual  who 
(but  for  this  subtitle)  would  be  eligible  to  en- 
roll in  a  FEHBP  plan,  but  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  Government  contribution  toward 
any  such  plan. 

(6)  Medicare-Eligible  Individuals.— 

(1)  Current    medicare-eligible    indivto- 

UALS.— 

(A)  In  general.— Each  current  medicare- 
eligible  individual— 

(i)  shall  be  eligible  to  enroll  in  medicare 
supplemental  plans  developed  under  sub- 
section (fK2);  and 

(11)  if  such  individual  would  (but  for  this 
subtitle)  have  been  eligible  for  a  Government 
contribution  under  FEHBP  (assuming  such 
Individual  were  then  enrolled  thereunder), 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  Government  medi- 
care contribution  amount  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  towau^  the  premium  for  such  a 
plan  or  toward  the  premium  of  a  medicare 
select  plan  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3)). 

(B)  Medicare  contribution  amount.— The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  speci- 
fy a  level  of  Government  contribution  under 
this  paragraph  for  a  FEHBP  medicare  sup- 
plemental plan.  Such  level— 

(i)  shall  reasonably  reflect  the  portion  of 
the  Government  contributions  (last  provided 
under  FEHBP)  attributable  to  the  portion  of 
FEHBP  benefits  which  the  plan  is  designed 
to  replace:  and 

(11)  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (3).  shall  be  applied  toward  premiums 
for  such  a  plan. 

(2)  Future  medicare-eugible  individ- 
UALS.- In  the  case  of  a  future  medicare-eligi- 
ble Individual,  the  Federal  Government  may. 
but  is  not  required  to — 

(A)  offer  to  such  a  medicare-eligible  indi- 
vidual one  or  more  FEHBP  medicare  supple- 
mental plans  developed  under  subsection 
(rH2):  and 

(B)  make  a  Government  contribution  with 
respect  to  the  premium  for  such  a  plan. 

(3)  APPUCATION  of  contribution  TOWARD 
medicare  HMO  option.— 

(A)  ejection— A  medicare-eligible  individ- 
ual may  elect  to  have  the  amount  of  the 
Government  contribution  described  in  para- 
graph (1KB)  or  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)(B) 
applied  toward  premiums  for  enrollment 
with  an  eligible  organization  under  a  risk- 
sharing  contract  under  section  1876  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 
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(B)  Level  contribution  rule.— The  level 
of  such  Government  contribution  on  behalf 
of  an  individual  shall  be  determined  without 
taking  into  account  any  election  under  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(4)  Definitions.- In  this  subsection: 

(A)  Current  medicare-eligible  individ- 
ual.—The  term  "current  medicare-eligible 
individual"  means  an  individual  who  is  re- 
siding in  a  State  on  January  1.  1998,  and.  on 
the  day  before  such  date,  was  a  medicare-eli- 
gible individual. 

(B)  FUTURE  medicare-eligible  INDIVID- 
UAL.—The  term  "future  medicare-eligible  in- 
dividual" means  a  medicare-eligible  individ- 
ual who  is  not  a  current  medicare-eligible  in- 
dividual. 

(5)  Inapplicability.- Subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
medicare-eligible  Individual. 

(0  Development  of  supplemental 
Plans  — 

(1)  FEHBP  SUPPLEMENTAL  PLANS.— The  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  shall  develop 
one  or  more  FEHBP  supplemental  plans 
which  are  supplemental  health  benefit  poli- 
cies or  cost  sharing  policies  (as  defined  in 
section  1421(b)).  Each  such  plan  shall— 

(A)  be  consistent  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  part  2  of  subtitle  E  of  title  I 
(including  the  requirements  under  section 
1423(0):  and 

(B)  reflect  (taking  Into  consideration  the 
benefits  in  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age) the  overall  level  of  benefits  generally 
afforded  under  FEHBP  (as  last  in  effect). 

(2)  FEHBP  medicare  supplemental 
PLANS.- The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  develop  one  or  more  medicare  supple- 
mental plans.  Each  such  plan  shall— 

(A)  offer  benefits  which  shall  include  the 
core  group  of  basic  benefits  identified  under 
section  1882(p)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
and 

(B)  reflect  (taking  into  consideration  the 
benefits  provided  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram) the  overall  level  of  benefits  generally 
afforded  under  FEHBP  (as  last  in  effect). 

(g)  Authorization  of  appropriations  — 
The  Government  contributions  authorized  by 
this  section  on  behalf  of  an  annuitant  (In- 
cluding an  annuitant  who  is  a  medicare-eli- 
gible individual)  shall  be  paid  from  annual 
appropriations  which  are  authorized  to  be 
made  for  that  purpose  and  which  may  be 
made  available  until  expended. 

(h)  Fund — 

(1)  Establishment.- There  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
fund  into  which  shall  be  paid  all  contribu- 
tions relating  to  any — 

(A)  FEHBP  supplemental  plan  developed 
under  subsection  (fxi): 

(B)  FEHBP  medicare  supplemental  plan  de- 
veloped under  subsection  (f)(2):  or 

(C)  health  insurance  program  established 
under  section  8204. 

(2)  ADMLNISTRATlON     AND     USB. —The     fund 

shall  be  administered  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  and  any  monies  In  the 
fund  shall  be  available  for  purposes  of  the 
plan  or  program  (referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)) 
to  which  they  are  attributable 

BMC.  8904.  TKEATMENT  OP  INDIVIDUALS  RE8ID- 
tNC  ABROAD. 

(a)  In  Geneiral— After  the  FEHBP  termi- 
nation date,  individuals  residing  abroad  who 
(but  for  this  subtitle)  would  be  eligible  to  en- 
roll in  a  FEHBP  plan  shall  be  eligible  for 
health  Insurance  under  a  program  which  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  by 
regulation  establish. 

(b)  REtiUiREMENT  — To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, coverage  and  benefits  provided  to  in- 
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dlvlduals  under  such  program  shall  be  equal 
to  the  coverage  and  benefits  which  would  be 
available  to  them  if  they  were  residing  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

(c)  Government  Contributions.- Any  Gov- 
ernment contribution  payable  under  such 
program  shall  be  made  from  the  appropria- 
tion or  fund  from  which  any  Government 
contribution  would  have  been  payable  under 
FEHBP  (if  any)  on  behalf  of  the  Individual 
involved,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  an  annu- 
itant, any  such  contribution  shall  be  payable 
from  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8203(g). 

SEC    nOS.    transition    AND    SAVINGS    PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  EMPLOYEES  Health  Benefits  Fiwd.- 

(1)  Temporary  continued  availability  — 
NotwithsUndlng  section  8202.  the  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Fund  shall  be  maintained, 
and  amounts  in  such  Fund  shall  remain 
available,  after  the  FEHBP  termination 
date,  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  considers  necessary 
in  order  to  satisfy  any  outstanding  claims. 

(2)  Final  disbursement— After  the  end  of 
the  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  any 
amounts  remaining  in  the  Fund  shall  be  dis- 
bursed (between  the  Government  and  former 
participants  in  FEHBP)  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  which  the  Office  shall  prepare,  consist- 
ent with  the  cost-sharing  ratio  between  the 
Government  and  plan  enrollees  during  the 
final  contract  term.  The  details  of  any  such 
plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  at  least  1  year  before  the  date 
of  its  proposed  implementation. 

(b)  Proceedings— After  the  FEHBP  termi- 
nation date,  chapter  89  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (as  last  in  effect)  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  remained  in  effect  for  pur- 
poses of  any  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
with  respect  to  any  liability  incurred  or  vio- 
lation which  occurred  on  or  before  such  date. 

(c)  RFEHBA  — 

(1)  Repeal —The  Retired  Federal  Employ- 
ees Health  Benefits  Act  (Public  Law  86-724; 
74  Stat.  849)  is  repealed  effective  as  of  the 
FEHBP  termination  date. 

(2)  Related  provisions.— After  the  FEHBP 
termination  date— 

(A)  the  Retired  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Fund  shall  temporarily  remain  available, 
and  amounts  in  that  fund  shall  subsequently 
be  disbursed.  In  a  manner  comparable  to  that 
provided  for  under  subsection  (a):  and 

(B)  retired  employees  who,  but  for  this  sub- 
title, would  be  eligible  for  coverage  under 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  as  if  they  were  annuitants  (subject 
to  any  differences  in  the  overall  level  of  cov- 
erage or  benefits  generally  afforded  them 
under  FEHBP  and  RFEHBP.  respectively,  as 
last  In  effect). 

(3)  Regulations.— Regulations  prescribed 
under  section  8206  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section shall  Include  any  necessary  provi- 
sions relating  to  Individuals  residing  abroad. 

SEC.  8306.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall 
prescribe  any  regulations  which  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  subtitle. 

SEC.      8207.      TECHNICAL      AND      CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  OPM's  Annual  Report  on  FEHBP  — 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  1308  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Other  References  to  FEHBP— Any 
reference  in  any  provision  of  law  to  the 
health  insurance  program  under  chapter  89 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (or  any  aspect 
of  such  program)  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  health  Insurance  program 
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under  subtitle  C  of  title  VIII  of  the  Health 
Security  Act  (or  corresponding  aspect),  sub- 
ject to  such  clarification  as  may  be  provided. 
or  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided,  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  agency  or 
other  authority  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  provision. 

(c)  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1993.— Effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  section  inoi(b)(3)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993 
(Public  Law  103-66:  107  SUt.  413)  is  amended 
by  striking  "September  30,  1998"  and  insert- 
ing "December  31.  1997". 

(d)  Effective  Date —Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  this  section  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  the  day  after  the  FEHBP  termination 
date. 

Subtitle  D— Indian  Health  Service 
SEC.  8301.  DEFINmONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  the  term  "health  program  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service"  means  a  program  which  pro- 
vides health  services  under  this  Act  through 
a  facility  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  a 
tribal  organization  under  the  authority  of 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  or  a  self- 
governance  compact,  or  an  urban  Indian  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  the  term  "reservation"  means  the  res- 
ervation of  any  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribe,  former  Indian  reservations  in  Okla- 
homa, and  lands  held  by  incorporated  Native 
groups,  regional  corporations,  and  village 
corporations  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1601  etseq.); 

(3)  the  term  "urban  Indian  program" 
means  any  program  operated  pursuant  to 
title  V  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act:  and 

(4)  the  terms  "Indian".  "Indian  tribe", 
•tribal      organization",      "urban      Indian". 

"urban  Indian  organization",  and  "service 
unit"  have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used 
in  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
(25  U.S.C.  1601  etseq.). 

SEC.   8302.    EUGIBILITY   AND    HEALTH    SERVICE 
COVERAGE  OF  INDLUVS. 

(a)  Eligibility— An  eligible  individual,  as 
defined  in  section  1001(c).  is  eligible  to  enroll 
in  a  health  program  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  if  the  individual  is — 

(1)  an  Indian,  or  a  descendent  of  a  member 
of  an  Indian  tribe  who  belongs  to  and  is  re- 
garded as  an  Indian  by  the  Indian  commu- 
nity in  which  the  individual  lives,  who  re- 
sides on  or  near  an  Indian  reservation  or  in 
a  geographical  area  designated  by  statute  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  being  on  or  near 
an  Indian  reservation  notwithstanding  the 
lack  of  an  Indian  reservation: 

(2)  an  urban  Indian:  or 

(3)  an  Indian  described  in  section  809(b)  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  1679(b)). 

(b)  Election.— An  Individual  described  in 
subsection  (a)  may  elect  a  health  program  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  instead  of  a  health 
plan. 

(c)  Enrollment  for  Benefits.— An  indi- 
vidual who  elects  a  health  program  of  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  enroll  in  such  program  through  a  serv- 
ice unit,  tribal  organization,  or  urban  Indian 
program.  An  individual  who  enrolls  in  such 
program  is  not  subject  to  any  charge  for 
health  insurance  premiums,  deductibles,  co- 
payments,  coinsurance,  or  any  other  cost  for 
health  services  provided  under  such  program. 

(d)  Payments  by  Individuals  Who  Do  not 
Enroll.— If  an  individual  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  does  not  enroll  in  a  health  pro- 
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gram  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service  to  the  individual  (or  on  behalf  of  the 
individual)  with  respect  to  premiums 
charged  for  enrollment  in  an  applicable 
health  plan  or  any  other  cost  of  health  serv- 
ices under  the  applicable  health  plan  which 
the  individual  is  required  to  pay. 

SEC.  8303.  SUPPLEMENTAL  INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE 
BENEFrrS. 

(a)  In  General.— All  individuals  described 
in  sections  8302(a)  remain  eligible  for  such 
benefits  under  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service  as  supplement  the 
comprehensive  benefit  package.  The  individ- 
ual shall  not  be  subject  to  any  charge  or  any 
other  cost  for  such  benefits. 

(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— In 
addition  to  amounts  otherwise  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section 
$180,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $200,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1996  through  1999.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  2000  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
SEC.  8304.  HEALTH  PLAN  AND  HEALTH  ALLIANCE 

REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Comprehensive  Benefit  Package.— The 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  comprehen- 
sive benefit  package  is  provided  by  all  health 
programs  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  effec- 
tive January  1.  1999,  notwithstanding  section 
1001(a). 

(b)  Applicable  Requireme.nts  of  Health 
Plans. — In  addition  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  which  other  re- 
quirements relating  to  health  plans  apply  to 
health  programs  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

(c)  Certification.— Effective  January  1. 
1999.  all  health  programs  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  must  meet  the  certification 
requirements  for  health  plans,  as  required  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section,  as  certified 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary.  Before 
January  1.  1999.  all  such  health  programs 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  meet  such 
certification  requirements. 

(d)  Health  Alliance  Requirements.— The 
Secretary  shall  determine  which  require- 
ments relating  to  health  alliances  apply  to 
the  Indian  Health  Service. 

SEC.  8305.  EXEMPTION  OF  TRIBAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS AND  TRIBAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS  FROM  EMPLOYER  PAYMENTS. 

A  tribal  government  and  a  tribal  organiza- 
tion under  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Educational  Assistance  Act  or  a  self- 
governance  compact  shall  be  exempt  from 
making  employer  premium  payments  as  an 
employer  under  section  6121. 

SEC.  8306.  PROVISION  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES  TO 
NON-ENROLLEES  AND  NONINDIANi 

(a)  Contracts  With  Health  Plans.— 

(1)  In  general.— A  health  program  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  a  service  unit,  a  trib- 
al organization,  or  an  urban  Indian  organiza- 
tion operating  within  a  health  program  may 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  health  plan  for 
the  provision  of  health  care  services  to  indi- 
viduals enrolled  in  such  health  plan  if  the 
program,  unit,  or  organization  determines 
that  the  provision  of  such  health  services 
will  not  result  in  a  denial  or  diminution  of 
health  services  to  any  individual  described 
in  section  8302(a)  who  is  enrolled  for  health 
services  provided  by  such  program,  unit,  or 
organization. 

(2)  Reimbursement.— .»ny  contract  entered 
into  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  provide 
for  reimbursement  to  such  program,  unit,  or 
organization  in  accordance  with  the  essen- 
tial community  provider  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1431(c).  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
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(b)  Family  Treatment.— 

(1)  Determination  to  open  enrollment.— 
A  health  program  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice may  open  enrollment  to  family  members 
of  individuals  described  in  section  8302(a). 

(2)  Election.— If  a  health  program  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  opens  enrollment  to 
family  members  of  individuals  described  in 
section  8302(a).  an  individual  described  in 
that  section  may  elect  family  enrollment  in 
the  health  program  Instead  of  in  a  health 
plan. 

(3)  Enrollment.— 

(A)  In  general.— An  Individual  who  elects 
family  enrollment  under  paragraph  (2)  In  a 
health  program  of  the  Indian  Health  Service 
shall  enroll  in  such  program. 

(B)  Applicable  individual  charges.— The 
individual  who  enrolls  in  such  program 
under  subparagraph  (A)  is  not  subject  to  any 
charge  for  health  insurance  premiums, 
deductibles,  copayments,  coinsurance,  or  any 
other  cost  for  health  services  provided  under 
such  program  attributable  to  the  Individual, 
but  the  family  members  who  are  not  eligible 
for  a  health  program  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  under  section  8302(a)  are  subject  to 
all  such  charges. 

(C)  Applicable  employer  charges.— Em- 
ployeis,  other  than  tribal  governments  and 
tribal  organizations  exempt  under  section 
8305.  are  liable  for  making  employer  pre- 
mium payments  as  an  employer  under  sec- 
tion 6121  in  the  case  of  any  family  member 
enrolled  under  this  subsection  who  is  not  eli- 
gible for  a  health  program  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  under  section  8302(a). 

(4)  Premium.— 

(A)  Establishment  and  collection.- The 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  premium  for  all 
family  members  enrolled  in  a  health  pro- 
gram of  the  Indian  Health  Service  under  this 
paragraph  who  are  not  eligible  for  a  health 
program  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  under 
section  8302(a).  The  Secretary  shall  collect 
each  premium  payment  owed  under  this 
paragraph. 

(B)  Reduction— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  process  for  premium  reduction 
which  is  the  same  as  the  process,  and  uses 
the  same  standards,  used  by  regional  alli- 
ances for  the  areas  in  which  individuals  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  except  that  in 
computing  the  family  share  of  the  premiums 
the  Secretary  shall  use  the  lower  of  the  pre- 
mium quoted  or  the  reduced  weighted  aver- 
age accepted  bid  for  the  reference  regional 
alliance. 

(C)  Payment  by  secretary.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  to  each  health  program  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  payments  under  section  6201.  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  payments  that 
would  have  been  made  to  a  regional  alliance 
if  the  individuals  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  were  enrolled  in  a  regional  alliance 
health  plan  (with  a  final  accepted  bid  equal 
to  the  reduced  weighted  average  accepted  bid 
premium  for  the  regional  alliance). 

(c)  Essential  Community  Provide^i.— 

(1)  Health  services.— If  a  health  program 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  a  service  unit, 
a  tribal  organization,  or  an  urban  Indian  or- 
ganization operating  within  a  health  pro- 
gram elects  to  be  an  essential  community 
provider  under  section  1431.  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  enrolled  in  a  health 
plan  other  than  a  health  program  of  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  may  receive  health  serv- 
ices from  that  essential  community  pro- 
vider. 

(2)  Individual  covered.— An  Individual  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  an  individual 
who — 


(A)  is  described  in  section  8303<aKl);  or 

(B)  is  a  family  member  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  who  does  not  enroll  in  a  health 
proprami  of  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

SEC.  8307.  PAYMENT  BY  OTHER  PAYORS. 

(a)  P.\YME.NT  FOR  Services  Provided  by  In- 
dian Health  Service  programs.— Nothing 
in  this  subtitle  shall  be  construed  as  amend- 
in?  section  206.  401,  or  402  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (relating  to 
payments  on  behalf  of  Indians  for  health 
services  trom  other  Federal  programs  or 
from  other  third  party  payors) 

(b)  Payment  for  Services  Provided  by 
Contractors.— Nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  any  other  provision 
of  law.  regulation,  or  judicial  or  administra- 
tive interpretation  of  law  or  policy  concern- 
ing the  status  of  the  Indian  Health  Service 
as  the  payor  of  last  resort  for  Indians  eligi- 
ble for  contract  health  services  under  a 
health  program  of  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
SEC.  nos.  contracting  authority. 

Section  eOKdKlKB)  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  (25  U.S.C. 
1661(dKlKB»  is  amended  by  inserting  ■(in- 
cluding personal  services  for  the  provision  of 
direct  health  care  services)"  after  -goods 
and  services". 

SEC.  830*.  C0NSin.TAT10N. 

The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  rep- 
resentatives of  Indian  tribes,  tribal  organiza- 
tions, and  urban  Indian  organizations  annu- 
ally concerning  health  care  reform  initia- 
tives that  affect  Indian  communities. 

SEC.  S310.  INFRASTRUCTURE. 

(a)  Faciuties— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Indian  Health  Service,  may  ex- 
pend amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8313  for  the  construction  and  renovation 
of  hospitals,  health  centers,  health  stations, 
and  other  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving and  expanding  such  facilities  to  en- 
able the  delivery  of  the  full  array  of  items 
and  services  guaranteed  in  the  comprehen- 
sive benefit  package. 

(b)  Capital  Financing.— There  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Indian  Health  Service  a  revolv- 
ing loan  program.  Under  the  program,  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  shall  provide  guaranteed  loans 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  to  providers  within  the 
Indian  Health  System  to  improve  and  expand 
health  care  facilities  to  enable  the  delivery 
of  the  full  array  of  items  and  services  guar- 
anteed in  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age. 

SEC.  8311.  FINANCING. 

(a)  ESTABLISHME.VT  OF  FUND  — EUujh  health 
program  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  shall 
establish  a  comprehensive  benefit  package 
fund  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "fund"). 

(b)  Deposits.- There  shall  be  deposited 
into  the  fund  the  following: 

(1)  All  amounts  received  as  employer  pre- 
mium payments  pursuant  to  section 
135UeK3). 

(2)  All  amounts  received  as  family  pre- 
mium payments  and  premium  discount  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  section  8306(bK4). 

(3)  All  amounts  appropriated  for  the  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  comprehen- 
sive benefit  package  to  individuals  enrolled 
in  a  health  program  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service. 

(4)  Any  other  amount  received  with  respect 
to  health  services  for  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package. 

(C)  ADMINISTRATION  AND  EXPENDPrURES.- 

(1)  Management —The  fund  shall  be  man- 
aged by  the  health  program  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service. 
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(2)  Expenditures.— Expenditures  may  be 
made  from  the  fund  to  provide  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  items  and  services  of  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  under  the  health 
program  of  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

(3)  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS —Amounts  in 
the  fund  established  by  a  service  unit  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  without  further  appropria- 
tion and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  payments  for  the  delivery  of  the 
items  and  services  in  the  comprehensive  ben- 
efit package. 

SEC.  8311.  RULE  OK  CONSTRUCTION. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act,  no 
part  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  rescind 
or  otherwise  modify  any  obligations,  find- 
ings, or  purposes  contained  in  the  Indiem 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (25  U  S.C.  1601 
et  seq  )  and  In  the  Indian  Self-Determinatlon 
and  Education  Assistance  Act. 

SEC.  8313.  AUTHORIZATIONS  REGARDING  PUBUC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  INITIATIVES 
FUND. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS  — 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subtitle, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  Public  Health  Service  Initiatives  Fund 
(established  in  section  3701)  $40,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1995.  $180,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 
and  $200,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yeao^ 
1997  through  2000. 

(b)  Relation  to  Other  Funds- The  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  established  In 
subsection  (a)  are  In  addition  to  any  other 
authorizations  of  appropriations  that  are 
available  for  the  purposes  described  in  such 
subsection. 

Subtitle  E — AmendmenU  to  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
SEC.  8^1.  GROUP  HEALTH  PLAN  DEFINED. 

Section  3  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U  S  C  1002)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■■(42)  The  term  ■group  health  plan"  means 
an  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  which  pro- 
vides medical  care  (as  defined  In  section 
213<d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986) 
to  participants  or  beneficiaries  directly  or 
through  Insurance,  reimbursement,  or  other- 
wise/' 

SEC.  84«.  LMITAnON  ON  COVERAGE  OF  GROUP 
HEALTH  PLANS  UNDER  TITLE  1  OF 
ERISA. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  4  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  use.  1003)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  'sub- 
section (b)'  and  Inserting  ■subsections  (b) 
and  (c)"'; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b).  by  striking  'The  pro- 
visions^  and  Inserting  "Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (c).  the  provisions":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Coverage  of  Group  Health  Plans — 

"(1)  Limited  inclusion— This  title  shall 
apply  to  a  group  health  plan  only  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Coverage  under  certain  provisions 
with  respect  to  certain  plans — 

■(A)  In  general —Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  parts  1  and  4  of  subtitle  B 
shall  apply  to— 

'■(1)  a  group  health  plan  which  is  main- 
tained by— 

"(I)  a  corporate  alliance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1311(a)  of  the  Health  Security  Act),  or 

"(ID  a  member  of  a  corporate  alliance  (as 
so  defined)  whose  eligible  sponsor  is  de- 
scribed in  section  1311(b)(1)(C)  (relating  to 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  rural  tele- 
phone cooperative  associations),  and 
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"(ii)  a  group  health  plan  not  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  which  provides  benefits 
which  are  permitted  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  1003  of  the  Health  Security  Act. 

"(B)  Inapplicability  with  respect  to 
state-certified  health  plans.- Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
plan  or  portion  thereof  which  consists  of  a 
State-certified  health  plan  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1400(c)  of  the  Health  Security  Act).  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulation  for 
treatment  as  a  separate  group  health  plan  of 
any  arrangement  which  would  otherwise  be 
treated  under  this  title  as  part  of  a  group 
health  plan  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Civil  actions  by  corporate  alliance 
participants,  beneficuries,  and  fidu- 
ciaries AND  BY  the  secretary — 

"(A)  In  general— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  in  the  case  of  a  group 
health  plan  to  which  parts  1  and  4  of  subtitle 
B  apply  under  paragraph  (2).  section  502  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  a  civil  action  described 
in  such  section  brought^- 

"(1)  by  a  participant,  beneficiary,  or  fidu- 
ciary under  such  plan,  or 
■(Ii)  by  the  Secretary. 
"(B)  Exception  where  review  is  other- 
wise available  under  health  security 
act— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  cause  of  action  for  which, 
under  section  5202(d)  of  the  Health  Security 
Act.  proceedings  under  sections  5203  and  5204 
of  such  Act  pursuant  to  complaints  filed 
under  section  5202(b)  of  such  Act,  and  review 
under  section  5205  of  such  Act  of  determina- 
tions made  under  such  section  5204.  are  the 
exclusive  means  of  review. 

(4)  Definitions  and  enforcement  provi- 
sions.-Sections  3.  501,  502,  503,  504.  505,  506, 
507,  508,  509.  510.  and  511  and  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  a 
group  health  plan  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
effectively  carry  out,  and  enforce  the  re- 
quirements under,  the  provisions  of  this  title 
as  they  apply  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Applicability  of  preemption  rules — 
Section  514  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
group  health  plan  to  which  parts  1  and  4  of 
subtitle  B  apply  under  paragraph  (2).". 

(b)  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Require- 
ments APPUCABLE  TO  Group  Health 
Plans — 

(1)  IN  GENERAL— Part  1  Of  subtitle  B  of 
title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  heading  for  section  110.  by  add- 
ing ""BY  PENSION  PLANS^^  at  the  end; 

(B)  by  redesignating  section  HI  as  section 
112:  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  section  110  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  GROUP  HEALTH  PLANS 

"SEC.  HI.  In  General— The  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  provide  special  rules  for 
the  application  of  this  part  to  group  health 
plans  which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  the  Health  Security  Act  and 
which  take  Into  account  the  special  needs  of 
partlcl|>ants,  beneficiaries,  and  health  care 
providers  under  such  plans. 

"(b)  Expeditious  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure—Such  special  rules  may  Include  rules 
providing  for— 

"(1)  reductions  in  the  periods  of  time  re- 
ferred to  in  this  part. 

"(2)  Increases  in  the  frequency  of  reports 
and  disclosures  required  under  this  part,  and 

•■(3)  such  other  changes  In  the  provisions  of 
this  part  as  may  result  In  more  expeditious 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  plan  terms  and 
changes  in  such  terms  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  plan  participants  and  beneficiaries. 
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to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  rules  described  in  this  subsection 
are  necessary  to  ensure  timely  reporting  and 
disclosure  of  information  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  part  and  the  Health  Security 
Act  as  they  relate  to  group  health  plans. 

■•(c)  Additional  Requirements.— Such  spe- 
cial rules  may  include  rules  providing  for  re- 
porting and  disclosure  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  participants  and  beneficiaries  of  addi- 
tional information  or  at  additional  times 
with  respect  to  group  health  plans  to  which 
this  part  applies  under  section  4(c>(2),  if  such 
reporting  and  disclosure  would  be  com- 
parable to  and  consistent  with  similar  re- 
quirements applicable  under  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act  with  respect  to  plans  maintained 
by  regional  alliances  (as  defined  in  such  sec- 
tion 1301  of  such  Act)  and  applicable  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  prescribed  thereunder."'. 

(2)  Clerical  amendment —The  table  of 
contents  in  section  1  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  items  relating  to  sections  110 
and  111  and  inserting  the  following  new 
Items: 

■"Sec.  110.  Alternative    methods    of    compli- 
ance by  pension  plans. 
"Sec.  111.  Special    rules    for    group    health 

plans. 
■"Sec.  112.  Repeal  and  effective  date.". 

(d)  Exclusion  ok  Plans  Maintained  by  Re- 
gional ALUANCES  from  TREATMENT  AS  MUL- 
TIPLE Employer  Welfare  arrangements.— 
Section  3(40)(A)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1002(40 )( A))  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (ID.  by  striking  ■■or"; 

(2)  In  clause  (Hi),  by  striking  the  period 
and  Inserting  ■■,  or"":  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (III)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"■(Iv)  by  a  regional  alliance  (as  defined  In 
section  1301  of  the  Health  Security  Act)."". 
SEC.  8403.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  CONTINU- 
A'nON  COVERAGE. 

(a)  Period  of  Coverage— Subparagraph 
(D)  of  section  602(2)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1161(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  '"or"'  at  the  end  of  clause  (I), 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ID  and  inserting  "".  or"",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  clause: 

"(III)  eligible  for  coverage  under  a  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  described  in  sec- 
tion 1101  of  the  Health  Security  Act.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  "or  medicare  entitle- 
ment"" in  the  heading  and  inserting  ",  medi- 
care en'HTlement,  or  health  security  act 
eligibility". 

(b)  Qualified  Beneficiary,— Section  607(3) 
of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1167(2))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

■■(D)  SPECUL  RULE  for  INDIVIDUALS  COV- 
ERED BY  HEALTH  SECURITY'  ACT.— The  term 
■qualified  beneficiary"  shall  not  include  any 
individual  who,  upon  termination  of  cov- 
erage under  a  group  health  plan.  Is  eligible 
for  coverage  under  a  comprehensive  benefit 
package  described  In  section  1101  of  the 
Health  Security  Act."" 

(c)  REPEAL  Upon  Implementa-hon  of 
Health  Security  Act.— 

(1)  In  general.— Part  6  of  subtitle  B  of 
title  I  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  striking  sections  601  through  608 
and  by  redesignating  section  609  as  section 
601. 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  502(a)(7)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1132(a)(7))  is  amended  by  striking 
■■609(a)(2KA)""  and  inserting  "601(a)(2)(A)"". 

(B)  Section  502(c)(1)  Is  amended  by  striking 
■parsigraph  (1)  or  (4)  of  section  606^. 


(C)  Section  514  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1144) 
Is  amended  by  striking  ■'609"  each  place  it 
appears  In  subsections  (b)(7)  and  (b)(8)  and 
inserting  "601"". 

(D)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  1  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the  items 
relating  to  sections  601  through  609  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  item: 

""Sec.    601.    Additional    standards    for   group 
health  plans."' 
(d)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  Subsections  (at  and  (b).— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Subsection  (o.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (c)  shall  take  effect  on  the  ear- 
lier of— 

(A)  January  1.  1998.  or 

(B)  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  all 
States  have  In  effect  plans  under  which  indi- 
viduals are  eligible  for  coverage  under  a 
comprehensive  benefit  package  described  In 
section  1101  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8404.  ADDITIONAL  AMENDMENTS  RELATING 
TO  GROUP  HEALTH  PLANS. 

(a)  REGULA-nONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH 

Board  Regarding  Cases  of  Adoption.— Sec- 
tion 601(c)  of  such  Act  (as  redesignated  by 
section  8403)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"■(4)  Regulations  by  national  health 
board.— The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  except  to  the  extent  oth- 
erwise provided  In  regulations  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  under  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act."". 

(b)  Coverage  of  pediatric  Vaccines.— 
Section  601(d)  of  such  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  section  8403)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  ""The  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  cease  to  apply  to  a  group 
health  plan  upon  becoming  a  corporate  alli- 
ance health  plan  pursuant  to  an  effective 
election  of  the  plan  sponsor  to  be  a  corjwrate 
alliance  under  section  1311  of  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act."". 

(c)  Technical  Corrections.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)(2)(B)(li)  of  section  601  of 
such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  section  8403)  Is 
amended  by  striking  -"section  13822""  and  in- 
serting ""section  13623"". 

(2)  Subsection  (aM4)  of  such  section  601  is 
amended  by  striking  ""section  13822""  and  in- 
serting "section  13623"'. 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  601  is 
amended  by  striking  "■section  13830"  and  in- 
serting 'section  13631"'. 

SEC.  8405.  PLAN  CLAIMS  PROCEDURES. 

Section  503  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1133)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General.— ""  after 
""Sec.  503";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

""(b)  Group  Health  Plans.— In  addition  to 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a),  a  group 
health  plan  to  which  parts  1  and  4  apply 
under  section  4(c)(2)  shall  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  section  5201  of  the  Health 
Security  Act  (relating  to  health  plan  claims 
procedure)."'. 
SEC.  8408.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  sub- 
title, the  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  take  effect  on  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  January  1.  1998.  or 

(2)  such  date  or  dates  as  may  be  prescribed 
in  regulations  of  the  National  Health  Board 
In  connection  with  plans  whose  participants 
or  beneficiaries  reside  in  any  State  which  be- 


comes   a    participating    State     under     the 
Health  Security  Act  before  January  1.  1998. 

Subtitle  F— Special  Fund  for  WIC  Program 

SEC.  8601.  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  FOR  SPECIAL 
SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 
FOR  WOMEN,  INFANTS,  AND  CHIL- 
DREN (WIC). 

(a)  AuTHORiZA-noN  OF  additional  appro- 
priations.—There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren (WIC)  under  section  17  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966.  in  addition  to  amounts 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  program,  such  amounts  as  are  nec- 
essary for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

(b)  WIC  Fund.— 

(1)  Credit.— For  each  of  fiscal  years  1996 
through  2000,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  credit  to  a  special  fund  of  the  Treasury 
an  amount  equal  to — 

(A)  $254,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

(B)  $407,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

(C)  $384,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1998, 

(D)  $398,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1999.  and 

(E)  $411,000,000  for  fiscal  year  2000. 

(2)  Availability.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(3).  amounts  in  such  fund— 

(A)  shall  be  available  only  for  the  program 
authorized  under  section  17  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966,  exclusive  of  activities  au- 
thorized under  section  17(m)  of  such  Act,  and 

(B)  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  such  purposes. 

(3)  Limitation.— For  a  fiscal  year  specified 
In  paragraph  (1).  the  amount  credited  to  such 
fund  for  the  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for 
use  in  such  program  only  If  appropriations 
Acts  for  the  fiscal  year,  without  the  addition 
of  amounts  provided  under  subsection  (a)  for 
the  fund,  provide  new  budget  authority  for 
the  program  of  no  less  than — 

(A)  $3,660,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

(B)  $3,759,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

(C)  $3,861,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1998. 

(D)  $3,996,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1999.  and 

(E)  $4,126,000,000  for  fiscal  year  2000. 

TITLE  IX— AGGREGATE  GOVERNMENT 
PAYMENTS 

table  of  contents  of  title 

Subtitle  A— Anregate  State  PaymenU 

Part  1— State  Maintenance  of  Effort 
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Sec.  9001.  State  maintenance-of-effort  pay- 
ment relating  to  non-cash  as- 
sistance recipients. 

Sec.  9002.  Non-cash  baseline  amounts. 

Sec.  9003.  Updating  of  baseline  amounts. 

Sec.  9004.  Non-cash  assistance  child  and 
adult  defined. 

Part  2— State  Premium  Payments 

Sec.  9011.  State  premium  payment  relating 
to  cash  assistance  recipients. 

Sec,  9012.  Determination  of  AFDC  per  capita 
premium  amount  for  regional 
alliances. 

Sec.  9013.  Determination  of  SSI  per  capita 
premium  amount  for  regional 
alliances. 

Sec.  9014.  Determination  of  number  of  AFDC 
and  SSI  recipients. 
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Subtitle  B — Aggregate  Federal  Alliance 
Pa3nnenta 

S«c.  9101.  Federal    premium    payments    for 

cash  assistance  recipients. 

Sec.  9102.  Capped  Federal  alliance  payments. 

Subtitle  C — Borrowing  Authority  to  Cover 

Cashflow  Shortfall* 

Sec.  9201.  Borrowing     authority     to     cover 

cash-flow  shortfalls 

Subtitle  A — Aggregate  State  Paymenta 

PART  1— STATE  MAINTENANCE  OF 

EFFORT  PAYMENT 

SEC.  9001.  STATE  .HALVTENANCE-OF-EFFORT  PAY- 
MENT RELATING  TO  NON-CASH  AS- 
SISTANCE RECIPIENTS. 

(a)  Payment.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
each  participating  State  shall  provide  for 
each  year  (beginning  with  State's  first  year) 
for  payment  to  regional  alliances  in  the 
State  in  the  amounts  specified  in  subsection 
(b). 

(2)  Exception.— The  amounts  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  that  are  attributable  to  the 
element  of  the  non-cash,  non-DSH  baseline 
amount  described  in  section  90O2(a)(lKC) 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  AMOUNT— Subject  to  sections  6005,  9023. 
and  9201(c)(2).  the  total  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment for  a  year  shall  be  equal  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  First  year.— In  the  case  of  the  first 
year  for  a  State,  the  sum  of— 

(A)  the  State  non-cash,  non-DSH  baseline 
amount  for  the  State,  determined  under  sec- 
tion 9002(a)(1)  and  updated,  under  section 
9003(aMl).  and 

(B)  the  State  non-cash.  DSH  baseline 
amount  for  the  State,  determined  under  sec- 
tion 9002(a)(2)  and  updated  under  section 
g003(a)(2). 

(2)  Subsequent  year.— In  the  case  of  any 
succeeding  year,  the  sum  computed  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  first  year  updated  to 
the  year  involved  under  section  9003<b)  . 

(c)  Division  A.mong  Regional  Alliances.— 
In  the  case  of  a  State  with  more  than  one  re- 
gional alliance,  the  payment  required  to  be 
made  under  this  section  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  regional  alliances  in  an  equitable 
manner  (determined  by  the  State)  that  takes 
into  account,  for  each  regional  alliance,  the 
proportion  of  the  non-cash  baseline  amount 
(described  in  section  9002)  that  is  attrib- 
utable to  individuals  who  resided  in  the  alli- 
ance area  of  the  regional  alliance. 

SEC.  9002.  NON-CASH  BASEUNE  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  Baseline  Amounts.— 

(1)  Non-DSH  amou.vt  — The  Secretary  shall 
determine  a  non-cash,  non-DSH  baseline 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  Expenditures  for  comprehensive  ben- 
efit package  for  non-cash  assistance  chil- 
dren.—The  aggregate  State  medicaid  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  year  1993  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (b)(1))  for  the  comprehensive  ben- 
efit package  for  non-cash  assistance  children 
(as  defined  in  section  9004(a)). 

(B)  Expenditures  for  comprehensive  ben- 
efit package  for  non-cash  assistance 
adults.— The  aggregate  State  medicaid  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  year  1993  for  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package  for  non-cash  as- 
sistance adults  (as  defined  in  section  9004(b)). 

(C)  Expenditures  for  additional  benefits 
FOR  certain  children.— The  aggregate  med- 
icaid expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1993  for  all 
medically  necessary  items  and  services  de- 
scribed in  section  1905(a)  (including  items 
and  services  described  in  section  1905(r)  but 
excluding  long-term  care  services  described 
In  section  1933(c))  for  qualified  children  de- 
scribed in  section  1934(b)(1). 
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(2)  DSH  amount.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine a  non-cash.  DSH  baseline  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  DSH  expenditures  in 
fiscal  year  1993  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b)(2)). 

(b)  State  Medicaid  Expenditures  and 
DSH  Expenditures  Defined.— 

(1)  Aggregate  state  medicaid  expendi- 
tures— 

(A)  In  general —In  this  section,  the  term 
"aggregate  State  medicaid  expenditures" 
means,  with  respect  to  specified  individuals 
and  a  State  in  fiscal  year  1993.  the  amount  of 
payments  under  the  State  medicaid  plan 
with  respect  to  medical  assistance  furnished 
for  such  individuals  for  calendar  quarters  in 
fiscal  year  1993,  less  the  amount  of  Federal 
financial  participation  paid  to  the  State 
with  respect  to  such  assistance,  and  not  in- 
cluding any  DSH  expenditures. 

(B)  Limited  to  payments  for  services.— In 
applying  subparagraph  (A),  payments  under 
the  State  medicaid  plan  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded unless  Federal  financial  participation 
is  provided  with  respect  to  such  payments 
under  section  1903(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  such  payments  shall  not  Include 
payments  for  medicare  cost-sharing  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1905(p)(3)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act). 

(2)  DSH  expenditures —In  this  section, 
the  term  "DSH  expenditures"  means,  with 
respect  to  fiscal  year  1993.  payments  made 
under  section  1923  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  fiscal  year  1993  multiplied  by  proportion 
of  payments  for  medical  assistance  for  hos- 
pital services  (including  psychiatric  hospital 
services)  under  the  State  medicaid  plan  in 
fiscal  year  1993  that  is  attributable  to  non- 
cash assistance  adults  and  non-cash 
asssistance  children. 

(3)  ADJUSTME.NT  authorized  TO  TAKE   INTO 

ACCOUNT  CASH  FLOW  VARIATIONS— If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  a  State  took  an  action  that 
had  the  effect  of  shifting  the  timing  of  medi- 
cal assistance  payments  under  the  State 
medicaid  plan  between  quarters  or  fiscal 
years  in  a  manner  so  that  the  payments 
made  in  fiscal  year  1993  do  not  accurately  re- 
flect the  value  of  the  medical  assistance  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  items  and  services  fur- 
nished in  that  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  such  adjustment  in  the  amounts 
computed  under  this  subsection  as  may  be 
necessary  so  that  the  non-cash  baseline 
amounts  determined  under  this  section  accu- 
rately reflects  such  value. 

(4)  Treatment  of  disallowances —The 
amounts  determined  under  this  subsection 
shall  take  into  account  amounts  (or  an  esti- 
mate of  amounts)  disallowed. 

(c)  Application  to  Particular  Items  and 
Services  in  Comprehensive  Benefit  Pack- 
age —For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1).  in  de- 
termining the  aggregate  State  medicaid  ex- 
penditures for  a  category  of  items  and  serv- 
ices (within  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age) furnished  in  a  State,  there  shall  be 
counted  only  that  proportion  of  such  expend- 
itures that  were  attributable  to  items  and 
services  included  in  the  comprehensive  bene- 
fit package  (taking  into  account  any  limita- 
tion on  amount,  duration,  or  scope  of  items 
and  services  included  in  such  package). 

SfX:.  9003.  UPDATING  OF  BASELINE  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  Initial  Update  Through  the  First 
Year — 

(1)  Non-cash.  non-DSH  baseline  amount — 
The  Secretary  shall  update  the  non-cash. 
non-DSH  baseline  amount  determined  under 
section  9002(a)(1)  for  each  State  from  fiscal 
year  1993  through  the  first  year,  by  the  fol- 
lowing percentage: 

(A)  If  such  first  year  is  1996.  the  applicable 
percentage  is  56.6  percent. 
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(B)  If  such  first  year  is  1997,  the  applicable 
percentage  is  78.1  percent. 

(C)  If  such  first  year  is  1998.  the  applicable 
percentage  is  102.2  percent. 

(2)  Non-cash,  DSH  baseline  amount.— The 
Secretary  shall  update  the  non-cash.  DSH 
baseline  amount  determined  under  section 
9002(a)(2)  for  each  State  from  fiscal  year  1993 
through  the  first  year,  by  the  following  per- 
centage: 

(A)  If  such  first  year  is  1996,  the  applicable 
percentage  is  45.9  percent. 

(B)  If  such  first  year  is  1997.  the  applicable 
percentage  is  61.8  percent. 

(C)  If  such  first  year  is  1998.  the  applicable 
percentage  is  79.0  percent. 

(3)  Adjustment  authorized  to  take  into 
ACCOUNT  cash  FLOW  VARIATIONS.— In  deter- 
mining the  updates  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2).  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  adjust- 
ment in  a  manner  similar  to  the  adjustment 
permitted  under  section  9002(b)(3). 

(b)  Update  For  Subsequent  Years— For 
each  State  for  each  year  after  the  first  year, 
the  Board  shall  update  the  non-cash  baseline 
amount  (as  previously  updated  under  this 
subsection)  by  the  product  of — 

(1)1  plus  the  general  health  care  inflation 
factor  (as  defined  in  section  6001(a)(3))  for 
the  year,  and 

(2)  1  plus  the  annual  percentage  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  United  States  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  under  66  years  of  age  (as  es- 
timated by  the  Board  based  on  projections 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor)  for  the  year. 

SEC.    9004.    NON-CASH    ASSISTANCE    CHILD   AND 
ADULT  DEFINED. 

(a)  Non-Cash  Assistance  Child— In  this 
part,  the  term  "non-cash  assistance  child" 
means  a  child  described  in  section  1934(b)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  inserted  by 
section  4221(c))  who  is  not  a  medicare-eligi- 
ble individual. 

(b)  Non-Cash  Assistance  Adult— In  this 
part,  the  term  "non-cash  assistance  adult" 
means  an  individual  who  is— 

( 1 )  over  21  years. 

(2)  is  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States  or  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  or  otherwise  perma- 
nently residing  in  the  United  States  under 
color  of  law,  and 

(3)  is  not  an  AFDC  or  SSI  recipient  or  a 
medicare-eligible  individual. 

PART  a— STATE  PREMIUM  PAYMENTS 
SEC.  9011.  STATE  PREMRTM  PAYMENT  RELATING 
TO  CASH  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  participating  State 
shall  provide  in  each  year  (beginning  with 
the  State's  first  year)  for  payment  to  each 
regional  alliance  in  the  State  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  State  medical  assistance  per- 
centage (as  defined  in  subsection  (b))  of  95 
percent  of  the  sum  of  the  following  products: 

(1)  AFDC  portion— The  product  of— 

(A)  the  AFDC  per  capita  premium  amount 
for  the  regional  alliance  for  the  year  (deter- 
mined under  section  9012(a)),  and 

(B)  the  number  of  AFDC  recipients  residing 
in  the  alliance  area  in  the  year  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  9014(b)(1)). 

(2)  SSI  POR'noN  — The  product  of— 

(A)  the  SSI  per  capita  premium  amount  for 
the  regional  alliance  for  the  year  (deter- 
mined under  section  9013),  and 

(B)  the  number  of  SSI  recipients  residing 
in  the  alliance  area  in  the  year  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  9014(b)(1)). 

(b)  State  Medical  Assistance  Percent- 
age Defined.— In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"State  medical  assistance  percentage" 
means,  for  a  State  for  a  quarter  in  a  fiscal 
year.  100  percent  minus  the  Federal  medical 
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assistance  percentage  (as  defined  in  section 
1905(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  for  the 
State  for  the  fiscal  year. 

SEC  9012.  DETERMINATION  OF  AFDC  PER  CAPITA 
PREMRTM  AMOUNT  FOR  REGIONAL 
ALLIANCES. 

(a)  In  General —For  each  regional  alli- 
ance in  a  State  for  each  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  an  AFDC  per  capita  pre- 
mium amount  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. Such  amount  is  equal  to — 

(1)  the  per  capita  State  medicaid  expendi- 
tures for  the  comprehensive  benefit  package 
for  AFDC  recipients  for  the  State  for  the 
year  (as  determined  under  subsection  (b)), 
multiplied  by 

(2)  the  adjustment  factor  (determined 
under  section  9015)  for  the  year  for  the  re- 
gional alliance. 

(b)  Per  Capita  State  Medicaid  Expendi- 
tures DEFINED.- The  "per  capita  State  med- 
icaid expenditures  for  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package  for  AFDC  recipients"  for  a 
State  for  a  year  is  equal  to  the  base  per  cap- 
ita expenditures  (described  in  subsection  (c)). 
updated  to  the  year  involved  under  sub- 
section (d)). 

(c)  Base  Per  Capita  Expenditures.— The 
"base  per  capita  expenditures"  described  in 
this  subsection,  for  a  State  for  a  year,  is — 

(1)  the  baseline  medicaid  expenditures  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (e))  for  the  State,  di- 
vided by 

(2)  the  number  of  AFDC  recipients  enrolled 
in  the  State  medicaid  plan  in  fiscal  year  1993. 
as  determined  under  section  9014(a). 

(d)  Updating.— 

(1)  Initial  update  through  year  before 
first  year.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  up- 
date the  base  per  capita  expenditures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  for  each  State  from 
fiscal  year  1993  through  the  year  before  first 
year,  by  the  applicable  percentage  specified 
in  paragraph  (2). 

(B)  Applicable  percentage.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  applicable  percentage 
specified  in  this  paragraph,  in  the  case  of  a 
State  in  which  the  first  year  is — 

(i)  1996  is  32.2  percent, 
(ii)  1997  is  46.6  percent,  or 
(ill)  1998  is  62.1  percent. 

(C)  Adjustment  authorized  to  take  into 
account  cash  flow  variations.— In  deter- 
mining Che  update  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  an  adjustment  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  adjustment  per- 
mitted under  section  9002(b)(3). 

(2)  Update  for  subsequent  years.— For 
each  State  for  the  first  year  and  for  each 
year  after  the  first  year,  the  Board  shall  up- 
date the  base  per  capita  expenditures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  (as  previously  up- 
dated  under  this  subsection)  by  a  factor 
equal  to  1  plus  the  general  health  care  infla- 
tion factor  (as  defined  in  section  6001(a)(3)) 
for  the  year. 

(e)  Determination  of  Baseline  Medicaid 
Expenditures.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(cXl).  the  "baseline  medicaid  expenditures" 
for  a  State  is  the  gross  amount  of  payments 
under  the  State  medicaid  plan  with  respect 
to  medical  assistance  furnished,  for  items 
and  services  included  in  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package,  for  AFDC  recipients  for  cal- 
endar quarters  in  fiscal  year  1993.  but  does 
not  include  such  expenditures  for  which  no 
Federal  financial  participation  is  provided 
under  such  plan. 

(2)  Disproportionate  share  payments  not 
included.— In  applying  paragraph  (1).  pay- 
ments made  under  section  1923  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  not  be  counted  In  the 
gross  amount  of  payments. 


(3)  Treatment  of  disallowances.— The 
amount  determined  under  this  subsection 
shall  take  into  account  amounts  (or  an  esti- 
mate of  amounts)  disallowed. 

(f)  Application  to  Particular  Items  and 
Services  in  Comprehensive  Benefit  Pack- 
age.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  in  deter- 
mining the  per  capita  State  medicaid  ex- 
penditures for  a  category  of  items  and  serv- 
ices (within  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age) furnished  in  a  State,  there  shall  be 
counted  only  that  proportion  of  such  expend- 
itures (determined  only  with  respect  to  med- 
ical assistance  furnished  to  AFDC  recipients) 
that  were  attributable  to  items  and  services 
included  in  the  comprehensive  benefit  pack- 
age (taking  into  account  any  limitation  on 
amount,  duration,  or  scope  of  items  and 
services  included  in  such  package). 

SEC.  9013.  DETERMINATION  OF  SSI  PER  CAPITA 
premium  AMOUNT  FOR  REGIONAL 
ALLIANCES. 

For  each  regional  alliance  in  a  State  for 
each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  an 
SSI  per  capita  premium  amount  for  each  re- 
gional alliance  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. Such  amount  shall  be  determined  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  AFDC  per  capita 
premium  amount  for  the  regional  alliance  is 
determined  under  section  9012  except  that, 
for  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  any  reference  in  such  section  (or  in  sec- 
tions referred  to  in  such  section)  to  an 
"AFDC  recipient"  is  deemed  a  reference  to 
an  "SSI  recipient",  and 

(2)  the  following  percents  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  percents  specified  in  section 
9012(d)(1)(B): 

(A)  For  1996,  29.4  percent. 

(B)  For  1997.  43.7  percent. 

(C)  For  1998.  58.8  percent. 

SEC.  9014.  DETERMINATION  OF  NUMBER  OF  AFDC 
AND  SSI  RECIPIENTS. 

(a)  Baseline.— For  purposes  of  section  9012 
and  section  9013.  the  number  of  AFDC  recipi- 
ents and  SSI  recipients  for  a  State  for  fiscal 
year  1993  shall  be  determined  based  on  actual 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  to  the  Sec- 
retary. In  the  case  of  individuals  who  were 
not  recipients  for  the  entire  fiscal  year,  the 
number  shall  take  into  account  only  the  por- 
tion of  the  year  in  which  they  were  such  re- 
cipients. The  Secretary  may  audit  such  re- 
ports. 

(b)  Subsequent  Years.— 

(1)  Payments. — For  purposes  of  section 
9011(b).  the  number  of  AFDC  and  SSI  recipi- 
ents enrolled  in  regional  alliance  health 
plans  for  a  regional  alliance  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  a  monthly  basis  based  on  actual 
enrollment. 

(2)  Computation  of  regional  adjustment 
factors  and  blended  plan  payment 
rates.— For  purposes  of  computing  regional 
alliance  adjustment  factors  under  section 
9015  and  the  AFDC  and  SSI  proportions 
under  section  6202.  the  number  of  AFDC  and 
SSI  recipients  for  a  regional  alliance  in  a 
State  for  a  year  (beginning  with  1997)  shall 
be  determined  by  the  State  before  the  date 
the  State  is  required  to  compute  AFDC  and 
SSI  proportions  under  section  6202  based  on 
the  best  available  estimate  of  such  propor- 
tion in  the  previous  year. 

SEC.  9015.  REGIONAL  ALLIANCE  ADJUSTMENT 
FACTORS. 

(a)  In  General.— If  a  State — 

(1)  has  more  than  one  regional  alliance  op- 
erating in  the  State  for  a  year,  the  State 
shall  compute  under  this  section  a  regional 
alliance  adjustment  factor  for  each  such  re- 
gional alliance  for  the  year  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b).  or 


(2)  has  only  one  regional  alliance  for  a 
year,  the  regional  alliance  adjustment  factor 
under  this  section  is  1. 

(b)  Rules.— The  adjustment  factors  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  for  a  year  shall  be  computed 
In  a  manner  so  that^ 

(1)  such  factors  for  the  different  regional 
alliances  reflect— 

(A)  the  variation  In  regional  alliance  per 
capita  premium  targets  (determined  under 
section  6003),  and 

(B)  the  variation  in  baseline  per  capita 
medicaid  expenditures  across  regional  alli- 
ances; and 

(2)  the  weighted  average  of  such  factors  is 
1. 

(c)  Use  of  Same  Data.— The  weighted  av- 
erage under  subsection  (bK2)  shall  be  deter- 
mined based  on  the  number  of  AFDC  recipi- 
ents or  SSI  recipients  (as  the  case  may  be) 
enrolled  in  each  regional  alliance  in  a  State 
(as  determined  for  each  regional  alliance 
under  section  9014(b)(2)). 

(d)  Clarification  of  Separate  Computa- 
tions.— Determinations  of  adjustment  fac- 
tors under  this  section  shall  be  made  sepa- 
rately for  AFDC  recipients  and  for  SSI  re- 
cipients. 

PART  3— GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 
SEC.  9021.  TIMING  AND  MANNER  OF  PAYMENTS. 

The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  9101(b)  apply  to  payments  by  a  State 
under  this  subtitle  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  apply  to  payments  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  9101.  and  any  reference  in  such 
provisions  to  the  Secretary  is  deemed  a  ref- 
erence to  the  State. 

SEC.  9022.  REVIEW  OF  PAYMENT  LEVEL. 

(a)  In  General.— The  National  Health 
Board  shall  review  from  time  to  time  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  levels  of  payments  re- 
quired of  States  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Report. — The  Board  may  reixjrt  to  the 
Congress  on  such  adjustments  as  should  be 
made  to  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
State  payments  under  this  Act.  taking  into 
account  the  revenue  base  in  each  of  the 
States. 

(c)  Limit  on  Althority.— Nothing  in  this 
subtitle  shall  be  construed  as  permitting  the 
Board  to  change  the  amount  of  the  payments 
required  by  States  under  the  the  previous 
sections  in  this  subtitle. 

SEC.   9023.   SPECIAL   RULES   FOR  PUERTO   RICO 
AND  OTHER  TERRITORIES. 

(a)  Waiver  Authority'.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  requirement  of  this  title  or  title 
VI.  the  Secretary  may  waive  or  modify  any 
requirement  of  this  title  or  title  VI  (other 
than  financial  contribution  and  subsidy  re- 
quirements) with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  consistent 
with  this  section,  to  accommodate  their 
unique  geographic  and  social  conditions  and 
features  of  their  health  care  systems. 

(b)  Territorlal  Maintenance  of  Effort 
A.vD  Division  of  Financial  Responsibility — 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  such  a  terri- 
tory, the  Secretary  shall  determine  an  ap- 
propriate allocation  of  the  payments  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  based  on — 

(A)  payments  that  qualify  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  under  the  medicaid 
program. 

(B)  payments  would  qualify  for  such  par- 
ticipation in  the  absence  of  section  1108(c)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(C)  other  factors  that  the  Secretary  may 
consider. 

(2)  Payments  described.— The  payments 
described  In  this  paragraph  are — 
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(A)  State  cash  assistance  payments  under 
section  9011: 

(B)  State  maintenance  of  effort  payments 
under  section  9001; 

(C)  Federal  payments  under  section  9101; 
and 

(D)  Federal  payments  under  section  9111. 

(3)  Cash  assistance  recipients— With  re- 
spect to  such  territories,  in  this  Act.  the 
term  ■SSI  recipient"  means  an  individual 
receiving  aid  under  a  territorial  program  for 
the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Subtitle  B — Aggnt^te  Federal  Alliance 
Paymenta 
SEC.  »101.   FEDERAL    PREMIl,^    PAYMENTS   FOR 
CASH  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS. 

(a)  AMOUNT.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide each  year  (beginning  with  a  State's  first 
year)  for  payment  to  each  regional  alliance 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  medical 
assistance  percentage  (as  defined  in  section 
1905(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  95  per- 
cent of  the  sum  of  the  products  described  in 
section  9011(a)  for  that  State  for  that  fiscal 
year. 

(2)  Special  rules  for  single-payer 
States— In  determining  the  products  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  sin- 
gle-payer State,  the  State  is  deemed  to  be  a 
single  regional  alliance  and  the  regional  alli- 
ance adjustment  factor  (under  section  9015) 
is  deemed  to  be  1 . 

(b)  TiMino  and  Manner  of  Payment.— 

(1)  In  general —Amounts  required  to  be 
paid  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  on  a 
periodic  basis  that  reflects  the  cash  flow  re- 
quirements of  regional  alliances  for  pay- 
ments under  this  section  in  order  to  meet  ob- 
ligations established  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Periodic  provision  of  information  — 
Each  regional  alliance  shall  periodically 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  such 
payments. 

(3)  Reconcojation.— 

(A)  Preliminary.— At  such  time  after  the 
end  of  each  year  as  the  Secretary  shall  speci- 
fy, the  SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  do  a  preliminary  reconciliation  of 
the  amounts  paid  under  this  section  and  the 
amounts  due. 

(B)  Final.— No  later  than  June  30  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  final 
reconciliation  for  such  payments  for  quar- 
ters in  the  previous  year.  Amounts  subse- 
quently payable  are  subject  to  adjustment  to 
reflect  the  results  of  such  reconciliation. 

(C)  AUDIT.— Payments  under  this  section 
are  subject  to  audits  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

SEC.    9102.    CAPPED    FEDERAL    ALLIANCE    PAY- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Capped  ENnTLE.MENT — 

(1)  Payment— The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  each  calendar  quarter  (beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1996)  for  payment  to  each  re- 
gional alliance  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
capped  Federal  alliance  payment  amount  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (b)(1))  for  the  regional 
alliance  for  the  quarter. 

(2)  Entitlement. —This  section  constitutes 
budget  authority  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions Acts,  and  represents  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  for  the 
payment  to  regional  alliances  of  the  capped 
Federal  alliance  payment  under  this  section. 

(b)  Capped   Federal   alliance  Payment 

AMOUNT.— 

(1)  In  general.- In  this  section,  the  term 
"capped  Federal  alliance  payment  amount" 
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means,  for  a  regional  alliance  for  a  calendar 
quarter  in  a  year  and  subject  to  subsection 
(e).  the  amount  by  which— 

(A)  V,  of  the  total  payment  obligation  (de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2))  for  the  alliance  for 
the  year,  exceeds 

(B)  '/«  of  the  total  amounts  receivable  (de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3))  by  the  alliance  for 
the  year. 

(2)  Total  payment  obligation —The  total 
payment  obligation  described  in  this  para- 
graph for  an  alliance  for  a  year  is  the  total 
amount  payable  by  the  alliance  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  Plan  payments  (and  certain  cost 
SHARING  REDUCTIONS).— Payments  to  regional 
alliance  health  plans  under  section  1351  (in- 
cluding amounts  attributable  to  cost  sharing 
reductions  under  section  1371.  not  Including 
a  reduction  under  subsection  (cK2)  thereoO 
not  otherwise  counted. 

(B)  ALLWNCE   ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES  — 

Payments  retained  by  the  regional  alliance 
for  administration  (In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1352). 

(3)  Total  amounts  receivable —The  total 
amounts  receivable  by  a  regional  alliance  for 
a  year  is  the  sum  of  the  following: 

(A)  PREMIUMS —The  amount  payable  to  the 
regional  alliance  for  the  family  share  of  pre- 
miums, employer  premiums,  and  liabilities 
owed  the  alliance  under  subpart  B  of  part  1. 
not  taking  into  account  any  failure  to  make 
or  collect  such  payments. 

(B)  Other  government  payments.— The 
amounts  payable  to  the  regional  alliance 
under  sections  9001.  9011.  and  9101.  and  pay- 
able under  section  1895  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  during  the  year. 

(4)  No  payment  for  certain  amounts.— 

(A)  Uncollected  alliance  premiums.— 
Each  regional  alliance  is  responsible,  under 
section  1345(a).  for  the  collection  of  all 
amounts  owed  the  alliance  (whether  by  Indi- 
viduals, employers,  or  others  and  whether  on 
the  basis  of  premiums  owed,  incorrect 
amounts  of  discounts  or  premium,  cost  shar- 
ing, or  other  reductions  made,  or  otherwise), 
and  no  amounts  are  payable  by  the  Federal 
Goverment  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  failure  to  collect  any  such  amounts. 

(B)  Administrative  errors.— 

(i)  In  general.- E^ch  participating  State 
Is  responsible,  under  section  1202(g).  for  the 
payment  to  regional  alliances  in  the  State  of 
amounts  attributable  to  administrative  er- 
rors (described  in  clause  (ii)). 

(ii)  Administrative  errors  described.— 
The  administrative  errors  described  In  this 
clause  Include  the  following: 

(I)  An  eligibility  error  rate  for  premium 
discounts,  liability  reductions,  and  cost 
sharing  reductions  under  sections  6104  and 
6123.  section  6113.  and  section  1371.  respec- 
tively, to  the  extent  the  applicable  error  rate 
exceeds  the  maximum  permissible  error  rate, 
specified  by  the  applicable  Secretary  under 
section  1361(b)(lHC).  with  respect  to  the  sec- 
tion Involved. 

(II)  Misappropriations  or  other  regional  al- 
liance expenditures  that  the  Secretary  finds 
are  attributable  to  malfeasance  or  misfea- 
sance by  the  regional  alliance  or  the  State. 

(5)  Specul  rules  for  single-payer 
states.- In  applying  this  subsection  in  the 
case  of  a  single-payer  State,  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  and  apply  a  methodology  for 
computing  an  amount  of  payment  (with  re- 
spect to  each  calendar  quarter)  that  Is  equiv- 
alent to  the  amount  of  payment  that  would 
have  been  made  to  all  regional  alliances  in 
the  State  for  the  quarter  If  the  State  were 
not  a  single-payer  State. 

(c)  Determination  of  Capped  Federal  al- 
liance Payment  a.mounts.— 
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(1)  reports.— At  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  before  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year,  each  regional  alliance  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require  to  estimate  the 
capped  Federal  alliance  payment  amount 
under  this  section  for  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar year  (and  the  portion  of  such  year  that 
falls  In  such  fiscal  year). 

(2)  Estimation.— Before  the  beginning  of 
each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  for 
each  regional  alliance  the  capped  Federal  al- 
liance payment  amount  for  calendar  quar- 
ters in  such  year.  Such  estimate  shall  be 
based  on  factors  Including  prior  financial  ex- 
perience In  the  alliance,  future  estimates  of 
Income,  wages,  and  employment,  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  area  found  relevant  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit 
to  Congress,  on  a  timely  basis  consistent 
with  the  timely  appropriation  of  funds  under 
this  section,  a  report  that  specifies  an  esti- 
mate of  the  total  capped  Federal  alliance 
payment  amounts  owed  to  States  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  and  calendar  year  In- 
volved. 

(d)  Payments  to  Regional  Alliances.— 
Subject  to  subsection  (e),  the  provisions  of 
section  9101(b)  apply  to  payments  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to 
payments  under  section  9101. 

(e)  Cap  on  Payments.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  total  amount  of  the 
capped  Federal  alliance  payments  made 
under  this  section  for  quarters  in  a  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  the  cap  specified  under 
paragraph  (2)  for  the  fiscal  year 

(2)  Cap.— Subject  to  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6)- 

(A)  Fiscal  years  isee  through  2000.— The 
cap  under  this  paragraph— 

(I)  for  fiscal  year  1996.  is  $10.3  billion. 

(II)  for  fiscal  year  1997.  is  $28.3  billion, 
(ill)  for  fiscal  year  1998.  is  $75.6  billion. 

(iv)  for  fiscal  year  1999.  is  $78.9  billion,  and 
(V)  for  fiscal  year  2000.  is  $81.0  billion. 

(B)  Subsequent  fiscal  year— The  cap 
under  this  paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  after 
fiscal  year  2000  is  the  cap  under  this  para- 
graph for  the  previous  fiscal  year  (not  taking 
into  account  paragraph  (4))  multiplied  by  the 
product  of  the  factors  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  for  that  fiscal  year  and  for  each 
previous  year  after  fiscal  year  2000. 

(C)  Factor.— The  factor  described  In  this 
subparagraph  for  a  fiscal  year  is  1  plus  the 
following: 

(1)  CPI.— The  percentage  change  in  the  CPI 
for  the  fiscal  year,  determined  based  upon 
the  percentage  change  In  the  average  of  the 
CPI  for  the  12-month  period  ending  with  May 
31  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  over  such  aver- 
aige  for  the  preceding  12-month  period. 

(ii)  Population.— The  average  annual  per- 
centage change  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States  during  the  3-year  period  end- 
ing in  the  preceding  calendar  year,  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  based  on  data  supplied 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(iii)  Real  gdp  per  capita— The  average 
annual  percentage  change  in  the  real,  per 
capita  gross  domestic  product  of  the  United 
States  during  the  3-year  period  ending  In  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  determined  by  the 
Board  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

(3)  Carryforward.- If  the  total  of  the 
capped  Federal  alliance  payment  amounts 
for  all  regional  alliances  for  all  calendar 
quarters  in  a  fiscal  year  is  less  than  the  cap 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  for  the  fiscal  year, 
then  the  amount  of  such  surplus  shall  be  ac- 
cumulated and  will  be  available  in  the  case 
of  a  year  in  which  the  cap  would  otherwise 
be  breached. 
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(4)  Notification.- 

(A)  In  general.— If  the  Secretary  antici- 
pates that  the  amount  of  the  cap.  plus  any 
carryforward  from  a  previous  year  accumu- 
lated under  paragraph  (3).  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Pfesident.  the  Congress,  and  each 
regional  alliance.  Such  notification  shall  in- 
clude information  about  the  anticipated 
amount  of  the  shortfall  and  the  anticipated 
time  when  the  shortfall  will  first  occur. 

(B)  Required  action.— Within  30  days  after 
receiving  such  a  notice,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  containing  spe- 
cific legislative  recommendations  for  actions 
which  would  eliminate  the  shortfall. 

(5)  Congressional  consideration.— 

(A)  Expedited  consideration,— If  a  joint 
resolution  the  substance  of  which  approves 
the  specific  recommendations  submitted 
under  paragraph  (4)(A)  is  introduced,  subject 
to  subparagraph  (B).  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2908  (other  than  subsection  (a))  of  the 
Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act 
of  1990  shall  apply  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  a  joint  resolution  de- 
scribed In  section  2908(a)  of  such  Act. 

(B)  Spex^ial  rules— For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  such 
provisions,  any  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to 
an  appropriate  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (specified  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  of 
submission  of  recommendations  under  para- 
graph (4))  and  any  reference  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
deemed  a  reference  to  an  appropriate  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  (spec- 
ified by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  submission  of  such  recommenda- 
tions). 

(6)  Method  for  adjusting  the  cap  for 
changes  in  inflation —If  the  infiation  rate, 
as  measured  by  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  CPI.  is  projected  to  be  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  infiation  rate  projected  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  to  the 
President  as  of  October  1993.  the  Secretary 
may  adjust  the  caps  under  paragraph  (2)  so 
as  to  refiect  such  deviation  from  the  projec- 
tion. 

Subtitle  C — Burrowing  Authority  to  Cover 

Cash  flow  Shortfalls 

SEC.   9201.    BORKOWTM.    MTHOHITY   TO   COVER 

CASH-JXOW  SHUHTFALLS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  loans  to  regional  alliances  In  order 
to  cover  any  period  of  temporary  cash-fiow 
shortfall  attributable  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Any  estimation  discrepancy  (including 
those  described  in  subsection  (e)(1)). 

(2)  A  period  of  temporary  cash-How  short- 
fall attributable  to  an  administrative  error 
(described  in  subsection  (e)(2)). 

(3)  A  period  of  temporary  cash-fiow  short- 
fall relating  to  the  relative  timing  during 
the  year  in  which  amounts  are  received  and 
payments  are  required  to  be  made. 

(b)  Terms  and  Conditions.— 

(1)  In  general.- Loans  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  under  terms  and  conditions,  con- 
sistent with  this  subsection,  specified  by  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  taking  into  ac- 
count Treasury  cash  management  rules. 

(2)  Period.— Loans  under  this  section  shall 
be  repayable  with  interest  over  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  2  years. 

(3)  Interest  rate— The  rate  of  interest  on 
such  loans  shall  be  at  a  rate,  determined  by 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  rate  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

(4)  Appropriate  payment  adjustments.— 
As  a  condition  of  providing  a  loan  under  sub- 
section (a)(1).  the  Secretary  shall  require  the 
regional  alliance  to  make  such  adjustments 
under  the  appropriate  estimation  adjustment 
provision  (described  in  subsection  (0)  in 
order  to  assure  the  repayment  of  the  amount 
so  borrowed. 

(c)  Repayment.— 

(1)  Estimation  discrepancies  and  tim- 
ing.— Loans  made  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  repaid  through 
a  reduction  in  the  payment  amounts  other- 
wise required  to  be  made  under  section  9102 
to  the  regional  alliance. 

(2)  Ad.ministrative  error.— Loans  made 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  repaid 
through  a  temporary  increase  In  the  amount 
of  the  State  malntenance-of-effort  payment 
required  under  section  9001. 

(d)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  annu- 
ally report  to  Congress  on  the  loans  made 
(and  loan  amounts  repaid)  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  Sources  of  Error  Described.— 

(1)  Estimation  discrepancies.— The  esti- 
mation discrepancies  described  In  this  para- 
graph are  discrepancies  In  estimating  the 
following: 

(A)  The  average  premium  payments  per 
family  under  section  6122(b). 

(B)  The  AFDC  and  SSI  proportions  under 
section  6202. 

(C)  The  distribution  of  enrolled  families  in 
different  risk  categories  for  purposes  of 
under  section  1343(b)(2). 

(D)  The  distribution  of  enrollment  in  ex- 
cess premium  plans  (for  purixjses  of  calculat- 
ing and  applying  the  reduced  weighted  aver- 
age accepted  bid  under  section  6105(c)(1)). 

(E)  The  collection  shortfalls  (used  in  com- 
puting the  family  collection  shortfall  add-on 
under  section  6107). 

(2)  Administrative  errors.— The  adminis- 
trative errors  described  in  this  paragraph  in- 
clude the  following: 

(A)  An  eligibility  error  rate  for  premium 
discounts  and  liability  reductions  under  sec- 
tions 6104  and  6113.  to  the  extent  such  rate 
exceeds  the  maximum  permissible  error  rate 
established  for  the  alliance  under  subpart  B 
of  part  3  of  subtitle  D  of  title  I. 

(B)  Misappropriations  or  other  regional  al- 
liance expenditures  that  are  determined  to 
be  attributable  to  malfeasance  or  misfea- 
sance by  the  regional  alliance  or  the  State. 

(f)  Estimation  Adjustment  Provisions  De- 
scribed.—The  estimation  adjustment  provi- 
sions, referred  to  in  subsection  (b)(3))  are  the 
following  adjustments  (corresp>onding  to  the 
respective  estimation  discrepancies  specified 
in  subsection  (d)(1)): 

(1)  Adjustments  for  average  premium  pay- 
ments per  family  under  section  6122(b)  under 
section  6122(b)(4). 

(2)  Adjustments  in  the  AFDC  and  SSI  pro- 
portions under  section  6202(d). 

(3)  Adjustments  pursuant  to  methodology 
described  in  section  1541(b)(8). 

(4)  Adjustments  in  excess  premium  credit 
pursuant  to  section  6105(b)(2). 

(5)  Adjustment  in  the  collection  shortfall 
add-on  under  section  6017(b)(2)(C)). 

TITLE  X— COORDINATION  OF  MEDICAL 
PORTION  OF  WORKERS  COMPENSATION 
AND  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

TABLE  OF  contents  OF  TITLE 

Subtitle  A — Workers  Compensation  Insurance 

Sec.  10000.  Definitions. 


Part  l— Health  Plan  Requirements 
Relating  to  Workers  Compensation 
Sec.  10001.  Provision  of  workers  compensa- 
tion services. 
Sec.  10002.  Payment  by  workers  compensa- 
tion carrier. 
Part  2— Requirements  of  Participating 
States 
Sec.  10011.  Coordination  of  specialized  work- 
ers compensation  providers. 
Sec.  10012.  Preemption    of    State    laws    re- 
stricting   delivery    of    workers 
compensation  medical  benefits. 
Sec.  10013.  Development      of     supplemental 

schedule. 
Sec.  10014.  Construction. 
Part  3— Application  of   Information  Re- 
quirements: Report  on  Premium  Reduc- 
tions 
Sec.  10021.  Application    of    Information    re- 
quirements. 
Sec.  10022.  Report  on  reduction  In  workers 
compensation  premiums. 
Part  4 — Demonstration  Projects 
Sec.  10031.  Authorization. 
Sec.  10032.  Development  of  work-related  pro- 
tocols. 
Sec.  10033.  Development   of  capitation   pay- 
ment models 
Subtitle  B— Automobile  Insurmnce 
Sec.  10100.  Definitions. 

Part  l— Health  Plan  Requirements 
Relating  to  automobile  Insurance 
Sec.  10101.  Provision    of    automobile    insur- 
ance medical   benefits  through 
health  plans. 
Sec.  10102.  Payment    by    automobile    insur- 
ance carrier. 
Part  2— Requirement  of  Participating 
States 
Sec.  10111.  Development     of     supplemental 

schedule. 
Sec.  10112.  Construction. 

Part  3— Application  of  Information 
Requirements. 
Sec.  10121.  Application    of    information    re- 
quirements. 
Subtitle  C— COMMISSION  ON 
INTEGRATION  OF  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
Sec.  10201.  Commission. 

Subtitle  D— Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act 
Sec.  10301.  Application  of  policy. 

Subtitle  E — Davis-Ba<wn  Act  and  Service 

Contract  Act 

Sec.  10401.  Coverage  of  benefits  under  Health 

Security  Act. 
/  Subtitle  F— Effective  Dates 

Sec.  10501.  Regional  alliances. 
Sec.  10502.  Corporate  alliances. 
Sec.  10503.  Federal  requirements. 
Subtitle  A — Workers  Compensation  Insurance 
SEC.  lOOOO.  DEFEVmONS. 

In  this  subtitle: 

(1)  Injured  worker— The  term  "injured 
worker"  means,  with  respect  to  a  health 
plan,  an  individual  enrolled  under  the  plan 
who  has  a  work-related  injury  or  illness  for 
which  workers  compensation  medical  bene- 
fits are  available  under  State  law. 

(2)  Specialized  workers  compensation 
provider.— The  term  "specialized  workers 
compensation  provider"  means  a  health  care 
provider  that  specializes  In  the  provision  of 
treatment  relating  to  work-related  Injuries 
or  illness,  and  Includes  specialists  In  indus- 
trial medicine,  specialists  in  occupational 
therapy,  and  centers  of  excellence  In  Indus- 
trial medicine  and  occupational  therapy. 
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(3)  Workers  compensation  medical  bene- 
Frrs.—The  term  •workers  compensation 
medical  benefits"  means,  with  respect  to  an 
enrollee  who  is  an  employee  subject  to  the 
workers  compensation  laws  of  a  State,  the 
comprehensive  medical  benefits  for  work-re- 
lated injuries  and  illnesses  provided  for 
under  such  laws  with  respect  to  such  an  em- 
ployee. 

(4)  Workers  compensation  carrier.— The 
term  "workers  compensation  carrier"  means 
an  insurance  company  that  underwrites 
workers  compensation  medical  benefits  with 
respect  to  one  or  more  employers  and  in- 
cludes an  employer  or  fund  that  is  finan- 
cially at  risk  for  the  provision  of  workers 
compensation  medical  benefits. 

(5)  Workers  compensation  services.— The 
term  "workers  compensation  services" 
means  items  and  services  Included  in  work- 
ers compensation  medical  benefits  and  in- 
cludes items  and  services  (including  rehabili- 
tation services  and  longr-term  care  services) 
commonly  used  for  treatment  of  work-relat- 
ed injuries  and  illnesses. 

PART  1— HEALTH  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS 
RELATING  TO  WORKERS  COMPENSATION 
SEC.  lOOOI.  PROVISION  OF  WORKERS  COMPENSA- 
TION services. 

(a)  Provision  of  Benefits. —Subject  to 
subsection  (b>— 

(1)  Requirement  for  certain  health 
plans.— 

(A)  In  general— Each  health  plan  that 
provides  services  to  enrollees  throuKh  par- 
ticipating providers  shall  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  arrangements  as  are  necessary 
(in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (B))  to 
provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of  work- 
ers compensation  services  to  such  enrollees. 
in  return  for  payment  from  the  workers  com- 
pensation carrier  under  section  1(XX)2. 

(B)  Provision  of  services.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  a  health  plan  provides  (or 
arranges  for  the  provision  of)  workers  com- 
pensation services  with  respect  to  an  en- 
rollee if  the  services  are  provided  by — 

(i)  a  participating  provider  in  the  plan. 

(ii)  any  other  provider  with  whom  the  plan 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services,  or 

(iii)  a  specialized  workers  compensation 
provider  (designated  by  the  State  under 
1(X)11).  whether  or  not  the  provider  is  a  pro- 
vider described  in  clause  (i)  or  (11). 

(2)  Individual  re(juirement.— An  individ- 
ual entitled  to  workers  compensation  medi- 
cal benefits  and  enrolled  in  a  health  plan 
(whether  or  not  the  plan  is  described  in  para- 
graph (IMA))  shall  receive  workers  com- 
pensation services  through  the  provision  (or 
arrangement  for  the  provision)  of  such  serv- 
ices by  the  health  plan. 

(3)  Exceptions.— 

(A)  Emergency  services.- Paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  emer- 
gency services. 

(B)  Electing  veterans,  miutary  person- 
nel. INDIANS.  AND  PRISONERS.— Paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual described  in  section  1004(b)  and  mak- 
ing an  election  described  in  such  section. 

(4)  Use  of  SPECIALIZED  WORKERS  COMPENSA- 
TION providers— If  a  participating  State  has 
designated  under  section  10011  specialized 
workers  compensation  providers  with  respect 
to  one  or  more  types  of  injuries  or  illne.sses 
for  a  geographic  area,  either  a  health  plan  or 
an  injured  worker  who  has  an  injury  or  ill- 
ness of  such  type  may  elect  to  provide  or  re- 
ceive the  benefits  under  this  subsection 
through  such  a  provider. 

(b)  ALTERNATIVE     PERMITTED —Subsection 

(a)  shall  not  be  construed  as  preventing  an 
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injured  worker  and  a  workers  compensation 
carrier  from  agreeing  that  workers  com- 
pensation services  shall  be  provided  other 
than  by  or  through  the  health  plan  in  which 
the  worker  is  enrolled. 

(C)  COORDINATION.— 

(1)  DESIGNATION    OF   CASE    MANAGER— Each 

health  plan  shall  employ  or  contract  with 
one  or  more  individuals,  such  as  occupa- 
tional nurses,  with  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  occupational  illness  and  injury  to 
provide  case  management  services  with  re- 
spect to  workers  compensation  services  pro- 
vided through  the  plan  under  this  section. 

(2)  Functions  of  case  manager- The 
health  plan  (through  the  case  manager  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (D)  is  responsible  for 
ensuring  that — 

(A)  there  is  plan  of  treatment  (when  appro- 
priate) for  each  enrollee  who  is  an  injured 
worker  designed  to  assure  appropriate  treat- 
ment and  facilitate  return  to  work; 

(B)  the  plan  of  treatment  is  coordinated 
with  the  workers  compensation  carrier,  the 
employer,  or  both; 

(C)  the  health  plan  (and  its  providers)  com- 
ply with  legal  duties  and  requirements  under 
State  workers  compensation  law;  and 

(D)  If  the  health  plan  is  unable  to  provide 
a  workers  compensation  service  needed  to 
treat  a  work-related  injury  or  illness,  that 
the  injured  worker  is  referred  (in  consulta- 
tion with  the  workers  compensation  carrier) 
to  an  appropriate  provider. 

SEC.   lOOOX.  PAYMENT  BY  WORKERS  COMPENSA- 
TION CARRIER 

(a)  Payment.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  each  workers  compensation  car- 
rier that  is  liable  for  payment  for  workers 
compensation  services  furnished  by  or 
through  a  health  plan,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  services  are  included  in  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package,  shall  make  pay- 
ment for  such  services. 

(2)  Use  of  regional  alliance  fee  sched- 
ule.—Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  fee  schedule  estab- 
lished under  section  1322(c)  or  section  10013. 

(b)  ALTERNATIVE  PAYMENT  METHODOLO- 
GIES -SubsCCtion  (a)  shall  not  apply— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  regional  alliance  or  par- 
ticipating State  that  establishes  an  alter- 
native payment  methodology  (such  as  pay- 
ment on  a  negotiated  fee  for  each  case)  for 
payment  for  workers  compensation  services; 
or 

(2)  in  the  case  in  which  a  workers  com- 
pensation carrier  and  the  health  plan  nego- 
tiate alternative  payment  arrangements. 

(C)    LIMITATION    OF    LIABILITY    OF     INJURED 

Worker. —Nothing  in  this  subpart  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  an  injured  worker  to 
make  any  payment  (including  payment  of 
any  cost  sharing  or  any  amount  in  excess  of 
the  applicable  fee  schedule)  to  any  health 
plan  or  health  care  provider  for  the  receipt 
of  workers  compensation  services 

PART  a— REQUIREMENTS  OF 
PARTICIPATING  STATES 
SEC.     1001 1.     COORDINATION     OF     SPECIALIZED 
WORKERS  COMPENSATION   PROVID- 
ERS. 

(a)  In  General— Each  participating  State 
shall  coordinate  access  to  specialized  work- 
ers compensation  providers  on  behalf  of 
health  plans,  providing  coverage  to  individ- 
uals residing  in  the  State,  under  part  1. 

(b)  Optional  Designation  of  Specialized 
Workers  Compensation  Providers.- A  par- 
ticipating State  may  designate  such  special- 
ized workers  compensation  providers,  as  the 
State  determines  to  be  appropriate,  to  pro- 
vide under  part  1  workers  compensation 
services  that — 
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(1)  are  not  Included  in  the  comprehensive 
benefit  package,  or 

(2)  are  so  included  but  are  specialized  serv- 
ices that  are  typically  provided  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Stale)  by  specialists  in  occupa- 
tional or  rehabilitative  medicine. 

Injured  workers  and  health  plans  may  elect 

to      use      such      providers     under     section 

10001(a)(4). 

SEC.  10012.  PREEMPTION  OF  STATE  LAWS  RE- 
STRICTING DELIVERY  OF  WC  XKERS 
COMPENSATION  MEDICAL  BENE- 
FITS. 

(a)  In  General— Subject  to  section 
10011(b).  no  State  law  shall  have  any  effect 
that  restricts  the  choice,  or  payment,  of  pro- 
viders that  may  provide  workers  compensa- 
tion services  for  individuals  enrolled  in  a 
health  plan. 

(b)  Dispute  Resolution.- A  State  law  may 
provide  for  a  method  for  resolving  disputes 
among  parties  related  to— 

(1)  an  individual's  entitlement  to  workers 
compensation  medical  benefits  under  State 
law, 

(2)  the  necessity  and  appropriateness  of 
workers  compensation  services  provided  to 
an  injured  worker,  and 

(3)  subject  to  section  10002,  the  reasonable- 
ness of  charges  or  fees  charged  for  workers 
compensation  services. 

SEC.  lOOlS.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
SCHEDULE. 

Each  participating  State  shall  develop  a 
fee  schedule  applicable  to  payment  for  work- 
ers compensation  services  for  which  a  fee  is 
not  included  in  the  applicable  fee  schedule 
established  under  section  1322(c). 

SEC.  10014.  CONSTRUCTION. 

(a)  In  General —Nothing  in  this  subtitle 
shall  be  construed  as  altering— 

(1)  the  effect  of  a  State  workers  compensa- 
tion law  as  the  exclusive  remedy  for  work-re- 
lated injuries  or  illnesses. 

(2)  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  a 
person  is  an  injured  worker  and  entitled  to 
workers  compensation  medical  benefits 
under  State  law. 

(3)  the  scope  of  items  and  services  avail- 
able to  injured  workers  entitled  to  workers 
compensation  medical  benefits  under  State 
law.  or 

(4)  the  eligibility  of  any  individual  or  class 
of  individuals  for  workers  compensation 
medical  benefits  under  State  law. 

(b)  Early  Integration.— Nothing  In  this 
subtitle  shall  prevent  a  State  from  integrat- 
ing or  otherwise  coordinating  the  payment 
for  workers  compensation  medical  benefits 
with  payment  for  benefits  under  health  in- 
surance or  health  benefit  plans  before  the 
date  the  Commission  submits  its  report 
under  section  10201(e). 

PART  »— APPUCATION  OF  INFORMATION 
REQUIREMENTS;  REPORT  ON  PREMIUM 
REDUCTIONS 

SEC.  10021.  APPLICATION  OF  INFORMATION  RE- 
QLIHEMEPJTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  provisions  of— 

(1)  part  3  of  subtitle  B  of  title  V  (relating 
to  use  of  standard  forms),  and 

(2)  section  5101(e)(9)  (relating  to  provision 
of  data  on  quality). 

apply  to  the  provision  of  workers  compensa- 
tion services  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
provisions  apply  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  services  included  in  the  comprehen- 
sive benefit  package. 

(b)  Rules.- The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
promulgate  rules  to  clarify  the  responsibil- 
ities of  health  plans  and  workers  compensa- 
tion carriers  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 
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SEC.  10022.  REPORT  ON  IU;i)UCTI()N  IN  WORKERS 
COMPENSATION  PREMILTVIS. 

(a)  Study  and  Report — 

(1)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subtitle  on  the  premium  rates 
charged  to  employers  for  workers  compensa- 
tion insurance.  Such  study  shall  use  infor- 
mation supplied  by  States  relating  to  work- 
ers compensation  premiums  and  such  other 
information  as  such  Secretary  finds  appro- 
priate. 

(2)  Report. — Such  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  by  not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  that  this  subtitle  applies  in  all 
States,  a  report  on  the  findings  of  the  study. 

(b)  Workers  Compensation  Carrier  Fil- 
ings.— 

(1)  In  general.- Within  six  months  after 
the  date  this  subtitle  is  effective  in  a  partici- 
pating State,  each  workers  compensation 
carrier  (other  than  a  self-funded  employer) 
providing  workers  compensation  insurance 
in  the  State  shall  make  a  filing  with  an 
agency  designated  by  the  State.  Such  filing 
shall  describe  the  manner  in  which  such  car- 
rier has  modified  (or  intends  to  modify)  its 
premium  rates  for  workers  compensation  in- 
surance provided  in  the  State  to  reflect  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  provisions  in 
this  subtitle.  The  filing  shall  include  such 
actuarial  projections  and  assumptions  as 
necessary  to  support  the  modifications  of 
such  rates. 

(2)  Report  to  secretary.— Each  partici- 
pating State  shall  provide  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  such  information  on  filings  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  as  such  Secretary  may 
specify. 

PART  4— DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
SEC.  I003L  AUTHORIZATION. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  author- 
ized to  conduct  demonstration  projects 
under  this  part  in  one  or  more  States  with 
respect  to  treatment  of  work-related  injuries 
and  illnesses. 

SEC.    10032.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  WORK-RELATED 
PROTOCOLS. 

(a)  In  General.— Under  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retaries, in  consultation  with  States  and 
such  experts  on  work-related  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses as  the  Secretaries  find  appropriate, 
shall  develop  protocols  for  the  appropriate 
treatment  of  work-related  conditions. 

(b)  Testing  of  Protocols.— The  Secretar- 
ies shall  enter  into  contracts  with  one  or 
more  health  alliances  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  protocols  developed  under  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  10033.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CAPITATION  PAY- 
MENT MODELS. 

Under  this  part,  the  Secretaries  shall  de- 
velop, using  protocols  developed  under  sec- 
tion 10032  if  possible,  methods  of  providing 
for  payment  by  workers  compensation  car- 
riers to  health  plans  on  a  per  case,  capitated 
payment  for  the  treatment  of  specified  work- 
related  injuries  and  illnesses. 

Subtitle  B — Automobile  InNuranco 
SEC.  lOlOO.  DEFINmONS. 

In  this  subtitle: 

(1)  Injured  individual.— The  term  "injured 
individual"  means,  with  respect  to  a  health 
plan,  an  individual  enrolled  under  the  plan 
who  has  an  injury  or  illness  sustained  in  an 
automobile  accident  for  which  automobile 
insurance  medical  benefits  are  available. 

(2)  Automobile  insurance  medical  bene- 
fits.—The  term  "automobile  insurance  med- 
ical benefits"  means,  with  respect  to  an  en- 
rollee, the  comprehensive  medical  benefits 
for  injuries  or  illnesses  sustained  in  auto- 
mobile accidents. 
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(3)  AUTOMOBILE    INSURANCE    CARRIER.— The 

term  "automobile  insurance  carrier"  means 
an  insurance  company  that  underwrites 
automobile  insurance  medical  benefits  and 
includes  an  employer  or  fund  that  is  finan- 
cially at  risk  for  the  provision  of  automobile 
insurance  medical  benefits. 

(4)  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  MEDICAL  SERV- 
ICES.— The  term  "automobile  insurance  med- 
ical services"  means  items  and  services  in- 
cluded in  automobile  insurance  medical  ben- 
efits and  includes  items  and  services  (such  as 
rehabilitation  services  and  long-term  care 
services)  commonly  used  for  treatment  of  in- 
juries and  illnesses  sustained  in  automobile 
accidents. 

PART  1— HEALTH  PLAN  REQUIREMEI4TS 
RELATING  TO  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

SEC.  lOlOI.  PROVISION  OF  AUTOMOBILE  INSUR- 
ANCE MEDICAL  BENEFITS  THROUGH 
HEALTH  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.— An  individual  entitled  to 
automobile  insurance  medical  benefits  and 
enrolled  in  a  health  plan  shall  receive  auto- 
mobile insurance  medical  services  through 
the  provision  (or  arrangement  for  the  provi- 
sion) of  such  services  by  the  health  plan. 

(b)  REFERRAL  FOR  SPECIALIZED  SERVICES.— 

Each  health  plan  shall  provide  for  such  refer- 
ral for  automobile  insurance  medical  serv- 
ices as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  appro- 
priate treatment  of  injured  Individuals. 

(c)  EXCEPTIONS.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  Individua' 
described  in  section  1004(b)  and  making  an 
election  described  in  such  section. 

(d)  ALTERNATIVE  PERMITTED.— Subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  construed  as  preventing  an 
injured  individual  and  an  automobile  insur- 
ance carrier  from  agreeing  that  automobile 
insurance  medical  services  shall  be  provided 
other  than  by  or  through  the  health  plan  in 
which  the  individual  is  enrolled. 

SEC.  10102.  PAYMENT  BY  AUTOMOBILE  INSUR- 
ANCE CARRIER. 

(a)  PAYMENT.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL. — Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  each  automobile  insurance  car- 
rier that  is  liable  for  payment  for  auto- 
mobile insurance  medical  services  furnished 
by  or  through  a  health  plan,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  services  are  included  in 
the  comprehensive  benefit  package,  shall 
make  payment  for  such  services. 

(2)  Use  OF  regional  alliance  fee  sched- 
ule.—Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  fee  schedule  estab- 
lished under  section  1322(c)  or  section  10111. 

(b)  Alternative  Payment  Methodolo- 
gies.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  regional  alliance  or  par- 
ticipating State  that  establishes  an  alter- 
native payment  methodology  (such  as  pay- 
ment on  a  negotiated  fee  for  each  case)  for 
payment  for  automobile  insurance  medical 
services;  or 

(2)  in  the  case  in  which  a  automobile  insur- 
ance carrier  and  the  health  plan  negotiate 
alternative  payment  arrangements. 

(c)  Limitation  of  Llability  of  Injured  In- 
dividual.—Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  an  injured  individual  to 
make  any  payment  (including  payment  of 
any  cost  sharing  or  any  amount  in  excess  of 
the  applicable  fee  schedule)  to  any  health 
plan  or  health  care  provider  for  the  receipt 
of  automobile  insurance  medical  services. 

PART  2— REQUIREMENT  OF 
PARTICIPATING  STATES 

SEC.  101 1 1.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
SCHEDULE. 

Each  participating  State  shall  develop  a 
fee  schedule  applicable  to  p>aynient  for  auto- 
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mobile  insurance  medical  services  for  which 
a  fee  is  not  included  in  the  applicable  fee 
schedule  established  under  section  1322(c). 

SEC.  101 12.  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  construed 
as  altering — 

(1)  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  a 
person  is  an  injured  individual  and  entitled 
to  automobile  insurance  medical  benefits 
under  State  law.  or 

(2)  the  scope  of  items  and  services  avail- 
able to  injured  individuals  entitled  to  auto- 
mobile insurance  medical  benefits  under 
State  law. 

PART  3— APPUCATION  OF  INFORMATION 

REQUIREMENTS. 
SEC.  10121.  APPLICATION  OF  INFORMATION  RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  provisions  of— 

(1)  part  3  of  subtitle  B  of  title  V  (relating 
to  use  of  standard  forms),  and 

(2)  section  5101(e)(9)  (relating  to  provision 
of  data  on  quality), 

apply  to  the  provision  of  automobile  insur- 
ance medical  services  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  provisions  apply  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  services  included  in  the  com- 
prehensive benefit  package. 

(b)  Rules.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
promulgate  rules  to  clarify  the  resr>onsibil- 
ities  of  health  plans  and  automobile  insur- 
ance carriers  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

Subtitle  C— COMMISSION  ON 
INTEGRATION  OF  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
SEC.  10201.  COMMISSION. 

(a)  ESTABLISHME.NT— There  is  hereby  cre- 
ated a  Commission  on  Integration  of  Health 
Benefits  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(b)  Composition.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Commission  shall 
consist  of  15  members  appointed  jointly  by 
the  Secretaries  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  No    COMPENSATION    EXCEPT   TRAVEL    EX- 

PENSB».— Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  the  Sec- 
retaries shall  provide  that  each  member 
shall  receive  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  accordance 
with  sections  5702  and  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  Duties.— The  Commission  shall  study 
the  feasibility  and  appropriateness  of  trans- 
ferring financial  responsibility  for  all  medi- 
cal benefits  (including  those  currently  cov- 
ered under  workers  compensation  and  auto- 
mobile insurance)  to  health  plans. 

(d)  Staff  Support.— The  Secretaries  shall 
provide  staff  support  for  the  Commission. 

(e)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  President  by  not  later  than 
July  1,  1995.  If  such  report  recommends  the 
integration  of  financial  responsibility  for  all 
medical  benefits  in  health  plans,  such  report 
shall  provide  for  a  detailed  plan  as  to  how 
(and  when)  such  an  integration  should  be  ef- 
fected under  this  Act. 

(0  Termination.— The  Commission  shall 
terminate  90  days  after  the  date  of  submis- 
sion of  its  report  under  subsection  (e). 

(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Subtitle  D — Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act 
SEC.  10301.  APPUCATION  OF  POUCY. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  81  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  known  as  the  Federal 
Employees"  Compensation  Act  shall  be  inter- 
preted and  administered  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  A. 
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(b)  CoNSTRUCTTON  —  In  applying:  subsection 
(a),  subtitle  A  shall  be  applied  as  if  the  fol- 
lowing modifications  had  been  made  in  sub- 
title A; 

(1)  Any  reference  in  section  10000.  section 
I0001(cK2)<C).  section  10012(b).  or  section 
10014  to  a  State  law  is  deemed  to  include  a 
reference  to  chapter  81  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  •  workers  compensation  car- 
rier" includes  the  Employees  Compensation 
Fund  (established  under  section  8147  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code). 

Sobtitle  E— Davis-Bacon  Act  and  Service 
Contract  Act 

SEC.    JMOl.    COVERAGE    OF    BENEFITS    UNDER 
HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT. 

(a)  Davis-Baco.n  Act —Section  l(bK2)  of 
the  Davis  Bacon  Act  (40  U.S.C.  276a(bM2))  is 
amended  in  the  matter  following  subpara- 
graph (B)  by  inserting  after  'local  law"  the 
following:  "(other  than  benefits  provided 
pursuant  to  the  Health  Security  Act)". 

(b)  Service  Contract  Acrr  of  1965.— The 
second  sentence  of  section  2(a)(2)  of  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  of  1965  (41  U.S.C  351(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  -local  law"  the 
following:  "(other  than  benefits  provided 
pursuant  to  the  Health  Security  Act)". 

Subtitle  F— Effective  Datea 
SEC.  lOfiOl.  REGIONAL  ALLIANCEa 

The  provisions  of  subtitles  A  and  B  of  this 
title  apply  to  regional  alliances,  and  re- 
gional alliance  health  plans,  in  a  State  2 
years  after  the  States  first-year  (as  defined 
in  section  1902(17)). 

SEC.  1060J.  CORPORATE  ALLIANCES. 

The  provisions  of  subtitles  A  and  B  of  this 
title  apply  to  corporate  alliances,  and  cor- 
porate alliance  health  plans,  on  January  1. 
1998. 
SEC.  10503.  FEDERAL  REQUIREMENTS, 

The  provisions  of  subtitle  D  of  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1998. 

TITLE  XI— TRANSITIONAL  INSURANCE 

REFORM 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  TITLE 

Sec.  11001.  Imposition  Of  requirements. 

Sec.  11002.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  11003.  Requirements  relating  to  preserv- 
ing current  coverage. 

Sec.  11004.  Restrictions  on  premium  in- 
creases during  transition. 

Sec.  110O5.  Requirements  relating  to  port- 
ability. 

Sec.  11006.  Requirements  limiting  reduction 
of  benefits. 

Sec.  11007.  National  transitional  health  In- 
surance risk  pool. 

Sec.  11006.  Definitions 

Sec    11009.  Termination 

SEC.  1 1001.  MPOsrnoN  of  requirements. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  apply  the  provisions 
of  this  title  to  assure,  to  the  extent  possible, 
the  maintenance  of  current  health  care  cov- 
erage and  benefits  during  the  period  between 
the  enactment  of  the  Health  Security  Act 
and  the  dates  its  provisions  are  implemented 
in  the  various  States. 

(b)  Enforcement.— 

(1)  Health  insurance  plans— The  Sec- 
retary shall  enforce  the  requirements  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  health  insurance  plans 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  under  this 
title  health  insurance  plans.  The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  regulations  with  respect  to 
section  11004  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Self-insured  plans.— The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  enforce  the  requirements  of  this 
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title  with  respect  to  self-insured  plans.  Such 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  under  this  title 
as  they  relate  to  .self-funded  plans. 

(3)  arrangements  with  states —The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  enter 
into  arrangements  with  a  State  to  enforce 
the  requirements  of  this  title  with  respect  to 
health  insurance  plans  and  self-insured  plans 
issued  or  sold,  or  established  and  main- 
tained, in  the  State. 

(c)  Preemption— The  requirements  of  this 
title  do  not  preempt  any  State  law  unless 
State  law  directly  conflicts  with  such  re- 
quirements. The  provision  of  additional  pro- 
tections under  State  law  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  directly  conflict  with  such  require- 
ments. The  Secretary  (or.  in  the  case  of  a 
self-insured  plan,  the  Secretary  of  Labor) 
may  Issue  letter  determinations  with  respect 
to  whether  this  Act  preempts  a  provision  of 
State  law. 

(d)  Interim  Final  Regulations.- Section 
1911  shall  apply  to  regulations  Issued  to 
carry  out  this  title.  The  Secretary  may  con- 
sult with  States  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners  In  issuing 
regulations  and  guidelines  under  this  title. 

(e)  (Instruction.— The  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  construed  in  a  manner  that 
assures,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
continuity  of  health  benefits  under  health 
benefit  plans  in  effect  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

(f)  Special  Rules  for  AcQuismoNs  and 
Transfers— The  Secretary  may  issue  regu- 
lations regarding  the  application  of  this  title 
in  the  case  of  health  insurance  plans  (or 
groups  of  such  plans)  which  are  transferred 
from  one  insurer  to  another  Insurer  through 
assumption,  acquisition,  or  otherwise 

SEC.  noos.  enforcement. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  health  insurer  or 
health  benefit  plan  sponsor  that  violates  a 
requirement  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
civil  money  penalties  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  for  each  such  violation.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  1128A  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (Other  than  subsections  (a)  and  (b))  shall 
apply  to  civil  money  penalties  under  this 
subparagraph  In  the  same  manner  as  they 
apply  to  a  penalty  or  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 1128A(a)  of  such  Act. 

(b)  Equitable  Remedies.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— a  civil  action  may  be 
brought  by  the  applicable  Secretary- 

(A)  to  enjoin  any  act  or  practice  which  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  title,  or 

(B)  to  obtain  other  appropriate  equitable 
relief  (1)  to  redress  such  violations,  or  (ID  to 
enforce  any  provision  of  this  title,  including, 
in  the  case  of  a  wrongful  termination  of  (or 
refusal  to  renew)  coverage,  reinstating  cov- 
erage effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  viola- 
tion. 

SEC.   11003.  REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  PRE- 
SERVING CURRENT  COVERAGE 

(a)  Prohibition  of  Termination  — 

(1)  Group  health  insurance  plans— Each 
health  insurer  that  provides  a  group  health 
insurance  plan  may  not  terminate  (or  fall  to 
renew)  coverage  for  any  covered  employee  If 
the  employer  of  the  employee  continues  the 
plan,  except  in  the  case  of— 

(A)  nonpayment  of  required  premiums. 

(B)  fraud,  or 

(C)  misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact  re- 
lating to  an  application  for  coverage  or 
claim  for  benefits. 

(2)  Individual  health  insurance  plans — 
Each  health  insurer  that  provides  coverage 
to  a  covered  Individual  under  an  individual 
health  Insurance  plan  may  not  terminate  (or 
fail  to  renew)  coverage  for  such  individual 
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(or  a  covered  dependent),  except  in  the  case 
of— 

(A)  nonpayment  of  required  premiums. 

(B)  fraud,  or 

(C)  misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact  re- 
lating to  an  application  for  coverage  or 
claim  for  benefits. 

(2)  Effective  date  of  title.— 

(A)  In  general.- This  subsection  shall 
take  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
and  shall  apply  to  coverage  on  or  after  such 
date. 

(B)  Definition.- Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, in  this  title  the  term  "effective  date 
of  this  title"  means  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Acceptance  of  New  Members  in  a 
Group  Health  Insurance  Plan.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  health  in- 
surer that  provides  a  group  health  Insurance 
plan  that  is  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  the  insurer  is  required— 

(A)  to  accept  all  individuals,  and  their  eli- 
gible dependents,  who  become  full-time  em- 
ployees (as  defined  in  section  1901(bK2)(C))  of 
an  employer  covered  after  such  effective 
date; 

(B)  to  establish  and  apply  premium  rates 
that  are  consistent  with  section  11004(b);  and 

(C)  to  limit  the  application  of  pre-existing 
condition  restrictions  in  accordance  with 
section  11005. 

(2)  Consistent  appucation  of  rules  re- 
lating TO  DEPENDENTS  AND  WAmNO  PERI- 
ODS.—In  this  subsection,  the  term  "eligible 
dependent",  with  respect  to  a  group  health 
Insurance  plan,  has  the  meaning  provided 
under  the  plan  as  of  the  date  of  introduction 
of  the  Health  Security  Act  or.  in  the  case  of 
a  plan  not  established  as  of  such  date,  as  of 
the  date  of  establishment  of  the  plan. 

SEC.     11004.    RESTRICTIONS    ON    PREMIUM    IN- 
CREASES DURING  TRANSITION. 

(a)  Division  of  Hf.alth  Insurance  Plans 
BY  Sector.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
each  health  Insurer  shall  divide  Its  health  In- 
surance business  Into  the  following  3  sectors: 

(1)  Health  Insurance  for  groups  with  at 
least  100  covered  lives  (In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "large  group  sector") 

(2)  Health  insurance  for  groups  with  fewer 
than  100  covered  lives  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred ELS  the  "small  group  sector"). 

(3)  Health  insurance  for  individuals,  and 
not  for  groups  (in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Individual  sector"). 

(b)  Premium  Changes  to  Reflect  changes 
in  Group  or  Individual  Characteristics  or 
Terms  of  Coverage.— 

•(1)  APPUCATION.— The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  apply  to  changes  in  pre- 
miums that  reflect— 

(A)  changes  in  the  number  of  individuals 
covered  under  a  plan; 

(B)  changes  in  the  group  or  Individual 
characteristics  (including  age.  gender,  fam- 
ily composition  or  geographic  area  but  not 
including  health  status,  claims  experience  or 
duration  of  coverage  under  the  plan)  of  indi- 
viduals covered  under  a  plan; 

(C)  changes  in  the  level  of  benefits  (includ- 
ing changes  to  in  cost-sharing)  under  the 
plan;  and 

(D)  changes  in  any  material  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  health  Insurance  plan  (other 
than  factors  related  to  health  status,  claims 
experience  and  duration). 

(2)  Specification  of  reference  rate  for 
EACH  sector.— Each  health  insurer  shall  cal- 
culate a  reference  rate  for  each  such  sector. 
The  reference  rate  for  a  sector  shall  be  cal- 
culated so  that,  if  it  were  applied  using  the 
rate  factors  specified  under  paragraph  (3), 
the   average   premium   rate   for   individuals 
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and  groups  in  that  sector  would  approximate 
the  average  premium  rate  charged  individ- 
uals and  groups  in  the  sector  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title. 

(3)  Single  set  of  rate  facttors  wmnN 
each  sector.— 

(A)  In  general.— Elach  health  insurer  shall 
develop  for  each  sector  a  single  set  of  rate 
factors  which  will  be  used  to  calculate  any 
changes  in  premium  that  relate  to  the  rea- 
sons described  in  subparagraphs  (B)  through 
(D)  of  i>aragTaph  (1). 

(B)  Standards.— Such  rate  factors— 

(1)  shall  relate  to  reasonable  and  objective 
differences  In  demographic  characteristics, 
in  the  design  and  in  levels  of  coverage,  and 
in  other  terms  and  conditions  of  a  contract. 

(li)  shall  not  relate  to  expected  health  sta- 
tus, claims  experience,  or  duration  of  cov- 
erage of  the  one  or  more  groups  or  individ- 
uals, and 

(ill)  shall  comply  with  regulations  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (f). 

(4)  Computation  of  Premium  Changes.— 

(A)  In  general.— Changes  in  premium 
rates  that  relate  to  the  reasons  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  calculated  using  the 
rate  factors  developed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3). 

(B)  appucation  to  changes  in  number  of 
covered  individuals.— In  the  case  of  a 
change  In  premium  rates  related  to  the  rea- 
son described  in  paragraph  (IKA).  the  change 
in  premium  rates  shall  be  calculated  to  re- 
flect, with  respect  to  the  enroUees  who  en- 
roll or  disenroU  in  a  health  Insurance  plan, 
the  sum  of  the  products,  for  such  individuals, 
of  the  reference  rate  (determined  under  para- 
graph (2))  and  the  rate  factors  (specified 
under  paragraph  (3))  applicable  to  such  en- 
rollees. 

(C)  APPUCATION  of  other  FACTORS.— 

(I)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  change  in 
premium  rates  related  to  a  reason  described 
in  subparagraph  (B),  (C).  or  (D)  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  change  in  premium  rates  with  re- 
spect to  each  health  insurance  plan  in  each 
sector  shall  reflect  the  rate  factors  specified 
under  paragraph  (3)  applicable  to  the  reason 
as  applied  to  the  current  premium  charged 
for  the  health  Insurance  plan.  Such  rate  fac- 
tors shall  be  applied  in  a  manner  so  that  the 
resulting  adjustment,  to  the  extent  possible. 
reflects  the  premium  that  would  have  been 
charged  under  the  plan  if  the  reason  for  the 
change  In  premium  had  existed  at  the  time 
that  the  current  premium  rate  was  cal- 
culated. 

(II)  NO    REFLECTION    OF    CHANGE    IN    HEALTH 

STATUS.— In  applying  the  rate  factors  under 
this  subparagraph,  the  adjustment  shall  not 
reflect  any  change  in  the  health  status, 
claims  experience  or  duration  of  coverage 
with  respect  to  any  employer  or  individual 
covered  under  the  plan. 

(5)  LIMITATION  ON  APPUCATION.— This  Sub- 
section shall  only  apply— 

(A)  to  changes  in  premiums  occurring  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  groups  and  Individuals  covered  as  of 
such  date,  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  groups  and  individuals 
subsequently  covered,  to  changes  in  pre- 
miums subsequent  to  such  coverage. 

(6)  Application  to  commu.vity-rated 
PLANS. — Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
quire the  application  of  rate  factors  related 
to  individual  or  group  characteristics  with 
respect  to  community-rated  plans. 

(c)  Limitations  on  Changes  in  Premiums 
Related  to  Increases  in  Health  Care 
Costs  and  Utilization.— 

(1)  APPUCATION.— The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall   apply   to  changes  in   pre- 


miums that  reflect  increases  in  health  care 
costs  and  utilization. 

(2)  Equal  increase  for  all  plans  in  all 

SECTORS.- 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B),  the  annual  percentage  Increase  in  pre- 
miums by  a  health  insurer  for  health  insur- 
ance plans  in  the  individual  sector,  small 
group  sector,  and  large  group  sector,  to  the 
extent  such  increase  reflect  Increases  in 
health  care  costs  and  utilization,  shall  be  the 
same  for  all  such  plans  in  those  sectors. 

(B)  Special  rule  for  large  group  sec- 
tor.— The  annual  percentage  increase  in  pre- 
miums by  a  health  insurer  for  health  insur- 
ance plans  in  the  large  group  sector  may 
vary  among  such  plans  based  on  the  claims 
experience  of  such  employer  (to  the  extent 
the  experience  is  credible),  so  long  as  the 
weighted  average  of  such  increases  for  all 
such  plans  in  the  sector  complies  with  the 
requirement  of  subparagraph  (A). 

(C)  Geographic  application.— Subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)— 

(I)  may  be  applied  on  a  national  level,  or 

(II)  may  vary  based  on  geographic  area,  but 
only  if  (I)  such  areas  are  sufficiently  large  to 
provide  credible  data  on  which  to  calculate 
the  variation  and  (II)  the  variation  is  due  to 
reasonable  factors  related  to  the  objective 
differences  among  such  areas  in  costs  and 
utilization  of  health  services. 

(D)  Exceptions  to  accommodate  state 
rate  reform  efforts.— Subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  shall  not  apply.  In  accordance  with 
guidelines  of  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  permit  a  State  to  narrow  the 
variations  in  premiums  among  health  insur- 
ance plans  offered  by  health  insurers  to  simi- 
larly situated  groups  or  individuals  within  a 
sector. 

(E)  Exception  for  rates  subject  to  prior 
approval. — Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall 
not  apply  to  premiums  that  are  subject  to 
prior  approval  by  a  State  insurance  commis- 
sioner (or  similar  official)  and  are  approved 
by  such  official. 

(F)  Other  reasons  specified  by  the  sec- 
retary.—The  Secretary  may  specify  through 
regulations  such  other  exceptions  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  required  to  enhance  stability 
of  the  health  insurance  market  and  contin- 
ued availability  of  coverage. 

(3)  Even  application  throughout  a 
year. — In  applying  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  to  health  insurance  plans  that  are 
renewed  in  different  months  of  a  year,  the 
annual  percentage  Increase  shall  be  applied 
in  a  consistent,  even  manner  so  that  any 
variations  in  the  rate  of  Increase  applied  in 
consecutive  months  are  even  and  continuous 
during  the  year. 

(4)  Petition  for  exception— A  health  in- 
surer may  petition  the  Secretary  (or  a  State 
acting  under  a  contract  with  the  Secretary 
under  section  11001(b)(3))  for  an  exception 
from  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  may  approve  such 
an  exception  if— 

(A)  the  health  insurer  demonstrates  that 
the  application  of  this  subsection  would 
threaten  the  financial  viability  of  the  in- 
surer, and 

(B)  the  health  insurer  offers  an  alternative 
method  for  increasing  premiums  that  is  not 
substantially  discriminatory  to  any  sector 
or  to  any  group  or  individual  covered  by  a 
health  insurance  plan  offered  by  the  insurer. 

(d)  Prior  Approval  for  Certain  Rate  In- 
creases.— 

(1)  In  general.— If  the  percentage  Increase 
In  the  premium  rate  for  the  individual  and 
small    group    sector   exceeds    a    percentage 


specified  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(2).  annualized  over  any  12-month  period,  the 
increase  shall  not  take  effect  unless  the  Sec- 
retary (or  a  State  acting  under  a  contract 
with  the  Secretary  under  section  lI001(bK3)) 
has  approved  the  increase. 

(2)  Percentage.— The  Secretary  shall 
specify,  for  each  12-month  period  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
a  percentage  that  will  apply  under  paragraph 
(1).  Such  percentage  shall  be  determined  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  rate  of  Increase  in 
health  care  costs  and  utilization,  previous 
trends  in  health  insurance  premiums,  and 
the  conditions  in  the  health  Insurance  mar- 
ket. Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  first 
specify  a  percentage  under  this  paragraph. 

(e)  Documentation  of  compliance — 

(1)  Period  for  conformance.— Effective  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  premium  for  each  policy  shall  be 
conformed  in  a  manner  that  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  Methodology.— Each  health  Insurer 
shall  document  the  methodology  used  in  ap- 
plying subsections  (b)  and  (c)  with  respect  to 
each  sector  (and  each  applicable  health 
plan).  Such  documentation  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  auditing  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  methodology  to  determine  if 
such  application  was  (consistent  with  such 
subsections. 

(3)  Certification.— For  each  6-month  pe- 
riod in  which  this  section  is  effective,  each 
health  insurer  shall  file  a  certification  with 
the  Secretary  (or  with  a  State  with  which 
the  Secretary  has  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment under  section  11001(b)(3))  that  the  in- 
surer Is  In  compliance  with  such  require- 
ments. 

(f)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish regulations  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Such  regulations  may  include  guidelines  re- 
lating to  the  permissible  variation  that  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  demographic  or  other 
characteristics  in  the  development  of  rate 
factors.  Such  guidelines  may  be  based  on  the 
guidelines  currently  used  by  States  In  apply- 
ing rate  limitations  under  State  Insurance 
regulations. 

(g)  Effective  Period.— This  section  shall 
apply  to  premium  increases  occurring  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  ending,  for  a  health 
insurance  plsui  provided  in  a  State,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  State's  first  year. 

SEC.  IIOOS.  REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  POBT- 
ABIUTY. 

(a)  Treatment  of  Preexisting  Condition 
Exclusions  — 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  succeeding 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  a  group  health 
benefit  plan  may  exclude  coverage  with  re- 
spect to  services  related  to  treatment  of  a 
preexisting  condition,  but  the  period  of  such 
exclusion  may  not  exceed  6  months.  The  ex- 
clusion of  coverage  shall  not  apply  to  serv- 
ices furnished  to  newborns  or  in  the  case  of 
a  plan  that  did  not  apply  such  exclusions  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(2)  Crediting  of  previous  coverage — 

(A)  In  general.— a  group  health  benefit 
plan  shall  provide  that  if  an  individual  cov- 
ered under  such  plan  is  in  a  period  of  contin- 
uous coverage  (as  defined  in  subparagraph 
(B)(i))  with  respect  to  particular  services  as 
of  the  date  of  initial  coverage  under  such 
plan,  any  period  of  exclusion  of  coverage 
with  respect  to  a  preexisting  condition  for 
such  services  or  type  of  services  shall  be  re- 
duced by  1  month  for  each  month  In  the  pe- 
riod of  continuous  coverage. 

(B)  Definitions.— As  used  In  this  para- 
graph: 
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(I)  Period  of  continuous  coverage.— The 
term  "period  of  continuous  coverage" 
means,  with  respect  to  particular  services, 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  an  individ- 
ual is  enrolled  under  a  group  or  Individual 
health  benefit  plan,  self-insured  plan,  the 
medicare  program,  a  State  medicaid  plan,  or 
other  health  benefit  arrangement  which  pro- 
vides benefits  with  respect  to  such  services 
and  ends  on  the  date  the  individual  is  not  so 
enrolled  for  a  continuous  period  of  more 
than  3  months. 

(II)  Preexisting  condition.— The  term 
"preexisting  condition"  means,  with  respect 
to  coverage  under  a  health  benefits  plan,  a 
condition  which  has  been  diagnosed  or  treat- 
ed during  the  6-month  period  ending  on  the 
day  before  the  first  date  of  such  coverage 
(without  regard  to  any  waiting  period). 

(b)  Watting  Periods.- a  self-Insured  plan, 
and  an  employer  with  respect  to  a  group 
health  Insurance  plan,  may  not  discriminate 
among  employees  in  the  establishment  of  a 
waiting  period  before  making  health  Insur- 
ance coverage  available  based  on  the  health 
status,  claims  experience,  receipt  of  health 
care,  medical  history,  or  lack  of  evidence  of 
insurability,  of  the  employee  or  the  employ- 
ee's dependents. 

SEC.    IIOO*.    REQUIREMENTS    UMITING    REDUC- 
TION OF  BENEFITS. 

(a)  In  General.— a  self-insured  sponsor 
may  not  make  a  modification  of  benefits  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Modification  of  Benefits  Described.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  modification  of  benefits 
described  In  this  subsection  is  any  reduction 
or  limitation  in  coverage,  effected  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  with  re- 
spect to  any  medical  condition  or  course  of 
treatment  for  which  the  anticipated  cost  is 
likely  to  exceed  $5,000  In  any  12-month  pe- 
riod. 

(2)  Treatment  of  termination —A  modi- 
fication of  benefits  includes  the  termination 
of  a  plan  if  the  sixjnsor.  within  a  period  es- 
tablishes a  substitute  plan  that  reflects  the 
reduction  or  limitation  described  in  para- 
graph (1). 

(c)  Remedy.— Any  modification  made  in 
violation  of  this  section  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive and  the  self-insured  sponsor  shall  con- 
tinue to  provide  benefits  as  though  the  modi- 
fication (described  In  subsection  (b))  had  not 
occurred. 

SEC.    11007.    NATIONAL   TRANSITIONAL    HEALTH 
INSURANCE  RISK  POOL. 

(a)  Establishme.nt  — In  order  to  assure  ac- 
cess to  health  insurance  during  the  transi- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish 
a  National  Transitional  Health  Insurance 
Risk  Pool  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"national  risk  pool")  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

(b)  Administration — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  ad- 
minister the  national  risk  pool  through  con- 
tracts with— 

(A)  one  or  more  existing  State  health  in- 
surance risk  pools. 

(B)  one  or  more  private  health  Insurers,  or 

(C)  such  other  contracts  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

(2)  Coordination  wrm  state  risk  pools  — 
The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  such  arrange- 
ments with  existing  State  health  insurance 
risk  pools  to  coordinate  the  coverage  under 
such  pools  with  the  coverage  under  the  na- 
tional risk  pool.  Such  coordination  may  ad- 
dress eligibility  and  funding  of  coverage  for 
Individuals  currently  covered  under  State 
risk  pools. 

(c)  EUGIBILTTY  FOR  COVERAGE.— The  na- 
tional risk  pool  shall  provide  health  Insur- 
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ance  coverage  to  individuals  who  are  unable 
to  secure  health  insurance  coverage  from 
private  health  Insurers  because  of  their 
health  status  or  condition  (as  determined  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  procedures  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary). 

(d)  Benefits  — 

(1)  In  general.— Benefits  and  terms  of  cov- 
erage provided  through  the  national  risk 
pool  shall  include  items  and  services,  condi- 
tions of  coverage,  and  cost  sharing  (subject 
to  out-of-pocket  limits  on  cost  sharing)  com- 
parable to  the  benefits  and  terms  of  coverage 
available  in  State  health  Insurance  risk 
pools. 

(2)  Payment  rates.— Payments  under  the 
national  risk  pool  for  covered  Items  and 
services  shall  be  made  at  rates  (specified  by 
the  Secretary)  based  on  payment  rates  for 
comparable  Items  and  services  under  the 
medicare  program.  Providers  who  accept 
payment  from  the  national  risk  pool  shall 
accept  such  pxayment  as  payment  in  full  for 
the  service,  other  than  for  cost  sharing  pro- 
vided under  the  national  risk  pool. 

(e)  Premiums.— 

(1)  In  general.— Premiums  for  coverage  in 
the  national  risk  pool  shall  be  set  in  a  man- 
ner specified  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Variation.— Such  premiums  shall  vary 
based  upon  age.  place  of  residence,  and  other 
traditional  underwriting  factors  other  than 
on  the  basis  of  health  status  or  claims  expe- 
rience. 

(3)  Limitation.— The  premiums  charged  In- 
dividuals shall  be  set  at  a  level  that  Is  no 
less  than  150  percent  of  the  premiums  that 
the  Secretary  estimates  would  be  charged  to 
a  population  of  average  risk  for  the  covered 
benefits. 

(O  Treatment  of  Shortfalls.— 

(1)  Estimates— The  Secretary  shall  esti- 
mate each  year  the  extent  to  which  the  total 
premiums  collected  under  subsection  (c)  in 
the  year  are  insufficient  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  national  risk  pool  with  respect 
to  the  year. 

(2)  Temporary  borrowing  authority.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  advance  to  the  Secretary  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  amount  estimated  under 
paragraph  (1)  during  the  year  before  assess- 
ments are  collected  under  paragraph  (3).  The 
Secretary  shall  repay  such  amounts,  with  In- 
terest at  a  rate  specified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  from  the  assessments  under 
paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Assessments — 

(A)  In  general —Each  health  benefit  plan 
sponsor  shall  be  liable  for  an  assessment  In 
the  amount  specified  In  subparagraph  (C). 

(B)  Amount— For  each  year  for  which 
amounts  are  advanced  under  paragraph  (2), 
the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  estimate  the  total  amount  of  premiums 
(and  premium  equivalents)  for  health  bene- 
fits under  health  benefit  plans  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and 

(ID  calculate  a  percentage  equal  to  (I)  the 
total  amounts  repayable  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  para- 
graph (2)  for  the  year,  divided  by  the  amount 
determined  under  clause  (i). 

(C)  Assessment  amount —The  amount  of 
an  assessment  for  a  sponsor  of  a  health  bene- 
fit plan  for  a  year  shall  be  equal  to  the  per- 
centage calculated  under  subparagraph 
(BHii)  (or.  If  less,  vi  of  1  percent)  of  the  total 
amount  of  premiums  (and  premium  equiva- 
lents) for  health  benefits  under  the  plan  for 
the  previous  year. 

(D)  Self-insured  plans— The  amount  of 
premiums  (and  premium  equivalents)  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  estimated — 
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(i)  by  the  Secretary  for  health  insurance 
plans,  and 

(11)  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  self-In- 
sured plans. 

Such  estimates  may  be  based  on  a  methodol- 
ogy that  requires  plans  liable  for  aissessment 
to  file  information  with  the  applicable  Sec- 
retary. 
SEC.  llOOfl.  DEFINmONS. 

In  this  title: 

(1)  Appucable  secretary.— The  term  "ap- 
plicable Secretary"  means — 

(A)  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  health 
insurance  plans  and  insurers,  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  labor  with  respect  to 
self-insured  plans  and  self-Insured  plan  spon- 
sors. 

(2)  Covered  employee.— The  term  "cov- 
ered employee"  means  an  employee  (or  de- 
[)endent  of  such  an  employee)  covered  under 
a  group  health  benefits  plan. 

(3)  Covered  individual —The  "covered  in- 
dividual" means,  with  respect  to  a  health 
benefit  plan,  an  Individual  insured,  enrolled, 
eligible  for  benefits,  or  otherwise  covered 
under  the  plan. 

(4)  Group  health  benefits  plan— The 
term  "group  health  benefits  plan"  means  a 
group  health  insurance  plan  and  a  self-in- 
sured plan. 

(5)  Group  health  insurance  plan.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  term  "group  health 
insurance  plan"  means  a  health  insurance 
plan  offered  primarily  to  employers  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  health  insurance  to  the 
employees  (and  dependents)  of  the  employer. 

(B)  Inclusion  of  association  plans  and 
MEWAS.- Such  term  includes— 

(I)  any  arrangement  In  which  coverage  for 
health  benefits  Is  offered  to  employers 
through  an  association,  trust,  or  other  ar- 
rangement, and 

(II)  a  multiple  employer  welfare  arrange- 
ment (as  defined  in  section  3(40)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974),  whether  funded  through  insurance  or 
otherwise. 

(6)  Health  benefits  plan —The  term 
"health  benefits  plan"  means  health  insur- 
ance plan  and  a  self-insured  health  benefit 
plan. 

(7)  Health  benefit  plan  sponsor.— The 
term  "health  benefit  plan  sponsor"  means, 
with  respect  to  a  health  insurance  plan  or 
self-Insured  plan,  the  Insurer  offering  the 
plan  or  the  self-Insured  sponsor  for  the  plan, 
respectively. 

(8)  Health  insurance  plan.— 

(A)  In  genejial.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  the  term  "health  insur- 
ance plan"  means  any  contract  of  health  in- 
surance, including  any  hospital  or  medical 
service  policy  or  certificate,  any  major  medi- 
cal policy  or  certificate,  any  hospital  or 
medical  service  plan  contract,  or  health 
maintenance  organization  subscriber  con- 
tract offered  by  an  insurer. 

(B)  Exception.— Such  term  does  not  In- 
clude any  of  the  following— 

(I)  coverage  only  for  accident,  dental,  vi- 
sion, disability  income,  or  long-term  care  in- 
surance, or  any  combination  thereof, 

(II)  medicare  supplemental  health  insur- 
ance, 

(ill)  coverage  issued  as  a  supplement  to  li- 
ability insurance. 

(iv)  worker's  compensation  or  similar  in- 
surance, or 

(V)    automobile    medical-payment    insur- 
ance, 
or  any  combination  thereof. 

(C)  Stop  loss  insurance  not  covered.— 
Such  term  does  not  include  any  aggregate  or 
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specific  stop-loss  insurance  or  similar  cov- 
erage applicable  to  a  self-Insured  plan.  The 
Secretary  may  develop  rules  determining  the 
applicability  of  this  subparagraph  with  re- 
spect to  minimum  premium  plans  or  other 
partially  insured  plans. 

(9)  Health  insurer.— The  term  "health  In- 
surer" means  a  licensed  Insurance  company, 
a  prepaid  hospital  or  medical  service  plan,  a 
health  maintenance  organization,  or  other 
entity  providing  a  plan  of  health  insurance 
or  health  benefits  with  respect  to  which  the 
State  insurance  laws  are  not  preempted 
under  section  514  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 

(10)  Individual  health  insurance  plan.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  term  "individual 
health  Insurance  plan"  means  any  health  in- 
surance plan  directly  purchased  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  offered  primarily  to  individuals  (in- 
cluding families)  for  the  purpose  of  permit- 
ting individuals  (without  regard  to  an  em- 
ployer contribution)  to  purchase  health  in- 
surance coverage. 

(B)  Inclusion  of  association  plans.— Such 
term  Includes  any  arrangement  in  which 
coverage  for  health  benefits  is  offered  to  in- 
dividuals through  an  association,  trust.  Ust- 
bllling  arrangement,  or  other  arrangement 
in  which  the  individual  purchaser  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  payment  of  any 
premium  associated  with  the  contract. 

(C)  Treatment  of  certain  association 
plans.— In  the  case  of  a  health  insurance 
plan  sponsored  by  an  association,  trust,  or 
other  arrangement  that  provides  health  in- 
surance coverage  both  to  employers  and  to 
individuals,  the  plan  shall  be  treated  as — 

(i)  a  group  health  insurance  plan  with  re- 
spect to  such  employers,  and 

(11)  an  individual  health  Insurance  plan 
with  respect  to  such  individuals. 

(11)  Self-insured  plan.— The  term  'self- 
insured  plan"  means  an  employee  welfare 
benefit  plan  or  other  arrangement  insofar  as 
the  plan  or  arrangement  provides  benefits 
with  resp>ect  to  some  or  all  of  the  Items  and 
services  included  in  the  comprehensive  bene- 
fit package  (as  in  effect  as  of  January  1.  1995) 
that  Is  funded  In  a  manner  other  than 
through  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  health 
Insurance  plans,  such  term  shall  not  include 
a  group  health  insurance  plan  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (5)(B)(ii)). 

(12)  Self-insured  sponsor.— The  term 
"self-Insured  sponsor"  Includes,  with  respect 
to  a  self-insured  plan,  any  entity  which  es- 
tablishes or  maintains  the  plan. 

(13)  State  commissioner  of  insurance.— 
The  term  "State  commissioner  of  Insurance" 
includes  a  State  superintendent  of  insurance. 

SEC.  11009.  TERMINATION. 

(a)  Health  Insurance  Plans.— The  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  a  health 
Insurance  plan  provided  In  a  State  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  year  for  the 
State. 

(b)  Self-Insured  Plans.— The  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  a  self-insured 
plan  that — 

(1)  is  sponsored  by  a  sponsor  that  is  an  eli- 
gible sponsor  of  a  corporate  alliance  (de- 
scribed in  section  1311(b)(1)).  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  election  under  section 
1312(c). 

(2)  is  sponsored  by  a  sponsor  that  is  not 
such  an  eligible  sponsor,  with  resf)ect  to  In- 
dividuals or  groups  in  a  State  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  year  for  the  State. 
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TITLE  XII— TEMPORARY  ASSESSMENT  ON 
EMPLOYERS  WITH  RETIREE  HEALTH 
BENEFIT  COSTS 

table  of  contents  of  title 
Sec.  1201.  Temporary  assessment  on  employ- 
ers with  retiree  health  benefit 
costs. 
Sec.  1202.  Recapture  of  retiree  subsidy  begin- 
ning in  1998. 

SEC.  1201.  TEMPORARY  ASSESSMENT  ON  EM- 
PLOYERS WITH  RETIREE  HEALTH 
BENEFTT  COSTS. 

(a)  In  General —Subtitle  C  (relating  to 
employment  taxes)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  chapter  24A  the  following  new  chapter: 
•CHAPTER       24B— TEMPORARY       ASSESS- 
MENT  ON   EMPLOYERS   WITH   RETIREE 
HEALTH  BENEFIT  COSTS 
"Subchapter  A.  Temporary  assessment. 
"Subchapter  B.  Definitions  and  administra- 
tive provisions. 
"Subchapter  A — Temporary  Asaessment 
"Sec.   3463.   Temporary   assessment   on   em- 
ployers with  retiree  health  ben- 
efit costs. 

"^EC.  3463.  IIMPORARY  ASSESSMENT  ON  EM- 
PLOITERS  WITH  RETIREE  HEALTH 
BENEFIT  COSTS. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  assessment.— Every 
employer  with  base  period  retiree  health 
costs  shall  pay  (in  addition  to  any  other 
amount  imposed  by  this  subtitle)  for  each 
calendar  year  to  which  this  section  applies 
an  assessment  equal  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Amount  of  assessment.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  employer  for  any  calendar  year  is  50  per- 
cent of  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  the  adjusted  base  p>eriod  retiree  health 
costs  of  such  employer  for  such  calendar 
year,  or 

"(2)  the  amount  (determined  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  by  which  such 
employer's  applicable  retiree  health  costs  for 
such  calendar  year  were  reduced  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Health  Security  Act. 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Base  period  retiree  health  costs — 
The  term  base  period  retiree  health  costs' 
means  the  average  of  the  applicable  retiree 
health  costs  of  the  employer  for  calendar 
years  1991,  1992.  and  1993. 

"(2)  Adjusted  base  period  retiree  health 
costs.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  "adjusted  base 
period  retiree  health  costs'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  employer  for  any  calendar  year, 
the  base  period  retiree  health  costs  of  the 
employer  adjusted  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  to  reflect  Increases  in  the 
medical  care  component  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  during  the  period  after  1992  and 
before  such  calendar  year. 

"(B)  Adjustments  for  acquisitions  and 
dispositions.— Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  41(f)(3) 
shall  apply  to  acquisitions  and  dispositions 
after  December  31.  1993. 

"(3)  Applicable  retiree  health  costs.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'applicable  re- 
tiree health  costs'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  employer  for  any  calendar  year,  the  ag- 
gregate cost  (including  administrative  costs) 
of  the  health  benefits  or  coverage  provided 
during  such  calendar  year  (whether  directly 
by  the  employer  or  through  a  plan  described 
in  section  401(h)  or  a  welfare  benefit  fund  as 
defined  in  section  419(e))  to  individuals  who 
are  entitled  to  receive  such  benefits  or  cov- 
erage by  reason  of  being  retired  employees  of 
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such    employer   (or   by    reason    of   oeinij    a 
spouse  or  other  beneficiary  of  such  an  em- 
ployee). 
"(B)  Only  benefits  and  coverage  after 

AGE    55    AND    BEFORE    AGE    65    TAKEN    INTX)    AC- 

COU.NT.— In  applying  subparagraph  (A),  there 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  health  ben- 
efits and  coverage  provided  after  the  date 
the  retired  employee  attained  age  55  and  be- 
fore the  date  such  employee  attained  (or.  but 
for  the  death  of  such  employee,  would  have 
attained)  age  65. 

"(d)  Years  to  Which  Assessment  ap- 
plies.—This  section  shall  apply  to  calendar 
years  1998.  1999.  and  2000. 

"Subchapter  B — Definitiona  and 
Adminiatrative  Proviaiona 

"SEC.  3464.  DEFINITIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

"(a)  Employer.- For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  employer' 
means  any  person  or  governmental  entity  for 
whom  an  individual  performs  services,  of 
whatever  nature,  as  an  employee  (as  defined 
in  section  3401(c)). 

"(2)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  An  individual  who  owns  the  entire  in- 
terest in  an  unincorporated  trade  or  business 
shall  be  treated  as  his  own  employer. 

"(B)  A  partnership  shall  be  treated  as  the 
employer  of  each  partner  who  is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1). 

"(C)  An  S  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
the  employer  of  each  shareholder  who  is  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1). 

"(b)  Assessment  to  apply  to  Govern- 
mental AND  Other  Tax-Exempt  Entthes — 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
or  rule  of  law.  none  of  the  following  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  assessment  imposed  by  this 
chapter: 

"(1)  The  United  States,  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(2)  Any  other  entity  otherwise  exempt 
from  tax  under  chapter  1. 

"(c)  Administrative  Provisions.— 

"(1)  Payment. — Any  assessment  under  sec- 
tion 3463  for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  paid 
on  or  before  March  15  of  the  following  cal- 
endar year:  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
require  quarterly  estimated  payments  of 
such  assessment  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
requirements  of  section  BS-W. 

"(2)  Collection,  etc.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
title F.  any  assessment  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  treated  as  If  it  were  a  tax 
imposed  by  this  subtitle." 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
chapters  for  subtitle  C  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  24A 
the  following  new  item: 

"Chapter  24B.  Temporary  Assessment  on 
Employers  With  Retiree  Health 
Benefit  Costs." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1998. 

SEC.  1202.  RECAPTURE  OF  RETIREE  SUBSIDY  BE- 
GINNING IN  1998. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
59B(a)  (relating  to  recapture  of  certain 
health  care  subsidies),  as  added  by  title  VII 
of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1999"  and  inserting  "December  31. 
1997". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  7131(d)  of  this  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "December  31,  2001"  and  inserting 
"December  31,  1999". 
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THE  COMMISSION  ON  CLOSURE 
AND  RELOCATION  OF  THE 
LORTON  CORRECTIONAL  COM- 
PLEX — -V 


HON.  FKANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1993 
Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that  DC  Mayor 
Sharon  Pratt  Kelly  wants  to  boild  an  additional 
maximum-secunty  prison  in  Lorton.  VA.  The 
Distnct  ot  Columbta  is  plagued  by  violent 
cnme  and  a  comprehensive  approach  to  cor- 
rections can  be  pan  o(  the  solution. 

Merely  adding  more  beds  at  Lorton  will  not 
help  the  cnme  problem  in  the  Distnct.  That  is 
wtiy  today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  102d  Congress  which  would  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  consider  the  closing 
and  relocation  ot  the  Lorlon  Correctional  Com- 
plex. 

In  1908.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  es- 
tablished a  commission  to  study  overcrowding 
at  the  Distnct  jail  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  correct  overcrowding  at  the  Distnct 
jail. 

In  providing  Congress  with  the  results  ol 
that  commissions  wofk  in  1909,  President 
Roosevelt  wrote: 

The  report  sets  forth  vividly  the  really 
outrageous  conditions  In  the  workhouse  and 
jail.  The  overcrowding  Is  great  in  the 
workhouse,  and  greater  still  In  the  Jail 
where,  of  the  six  hundred  inmates,  five  hun- 
dred are  serving  sentences  in  absolute  Idle- 
ness, with  no  employment  and  no  exercise 
*  *  •  It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  what 
shall  be  done,  but  only  a  question  whether 
something  shall  be  done,  for  It  Is  quite  im- 
possible that  the  existing  condition  should 
continue.  The  present  antiquated  and  unsat- 
isfactory plan  ought  not  to  be  considered  for 
a  moment. 

The  parallels  between  the  present  situation 
and  those  descnbed  by  President  Roosevelt  m 
1908  are  remarkable.  Today,  more  than  80 
years  later.  District  pnsoners  still  serve  their 
sentences  in  absolute  idleness  and  many  of 
the  concerns  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Lorlon  80  years  ago  still  exist.  We  need  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  deal  with  the 
cnme  epidemic  m  the  Distnct.  I  believe  the 
Distnct  needs  a  state-of-the-art  facility  which 
will  aid  in  rehabilitating  criminals  and  hu- 
manely incarcerating  them  instead  of  releasing 
individuals  who  become  even  more  violent 
while  impnsoned. 

The  Lorton  Correctional  Complex  is  a  grad- 
uate school  for  cnminals.  It  Is  a  finishing 
school  from  whch  inmates  depart  unprepared 
to  deal  with  life  m  society,  but  highly  trained  to 
commit  crime. 

The  victims  of  this  system  are  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  terronzed  by 
the  cnme  that  has  swept  this  city  for  the  past 
few  years.  Ironically,  it  is  these  same  Distnct 
residents  whose  tax  dollars  are  being  spent  to 
arrest,  convict,  and  incarcerate  these  individ- 
uals. 

Serious  crimes  are  being  committed  at 
record  levels  m  Washington.  Andcerlainly 
while  not  every  cnme  in  DC.  is  being  commit- 
ted by  people  who  have  previously  served  at 
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Lorlon,   a   substantial   and   troubling   number 

are. 

Columnist  Jack  Anderson  has  commented 
that  Lorton  is  a  "graduate  school  for  Washing- 
ton drug  merchants."  "They  may  go  in  with  a 
high  school  education  in  crime,  but  they  come 
out  with  a  doctorate." 

A  1986  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAG)  report  supports  his  contention.  The  re- 
port found  that  nearly  7  of  10—68  percent— 
of  adult  inmates  at  Lorton  at  the  time  of  the 
study  has  previously  been  convicted  of  a  fel- 
ony offense  in  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  and  in- 
carcerated at  Lorton.  About  one-third  of  the 
adult  inmates  had  been  previously  convicted 
and  incarcerated  at  Lorton  more  than  once. 

In  simple  terms  these  individuals  are  com- 
mitting serious  cnmes.  serving  time  at  Lorton. 
leaving  Lorton  and  returning  to  the  Distnct  of 
Columbia  to  commit  more  cnmes.  A  com- 
prehensive examination  of  Lorton's  housing, 
drug  treatment  programs,  education  programs, 
vocational  training  programs,  and  work  pro- 
grams IS  required  to  stop  the  revolving  door  of 
cnminals  who  pass  in  and  out  of  the  gates  of 
Lorton  daily 

There  is  general  agreement  among  experts 
the  fieW  of  corrections  that  there  are  senous 
problems  at  Lorton 

Numerous  reports  have  cited  problems  irv 
eluding:  cronic  overcrowding;  inmate  idleness; 
widespread  drug  use  among  inmates;  poor  in- 
mate living  conditions;  aging  facilities  and 
housing  sometimes  inappropriate  for  dan- 
gerous inmates,  inadequate  education  and 
training  programs,  insufficient  work  programs; 
and  frequent  violence  aimed  at  fellow  inmates 
and  guards. 

Each  of  these  problems  play  on  the  others. 
For  example,  the  problem  of  overcrowding  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  violence  among  in- 
mates as  does  drug  use  among  inmates.  Lim- 
ited educational  and  rehabilitation  programs 
mean  that  inmates  leave  the  institution  unpre- 
pared for  life  in  society  and  often  fall  t>ack  into 
lives  of  cnme  which  in  turn  worsens  the  prob- 
lem of  overcrowding. 

The  problems  at  Lorton  are  not  unique 
among  similar  institutions  nationwide.  Because 
of  the  numtjer  of  factors — for  example,  high  in- 
carceration rates,  aging  facilities,  etc. — the 
problems  at  Lorton  are  sometimes  of  greater 
magnitude  than  other  institutions. 

I  believe  that  the  DC  Department  of  Cor- 
rections has  done  a  good  job  with  limited  re- 
sources and  my  remarks  today  are  not  meant 
in  any  way  to  cntiaze  them.  I  believe  that 
nothing  short  of  radical  reform  is  required,  and 
am  prepared  to  work  with  the  Mayor  on  em- 
barkir>g  on  an  ambitious  plan  to  stop  the  re- 
volving cnme  door  at  Lorton. 

In  his  second  annual  message  to  the  Na- 
tion, President  Roosevelt  wrote: 

The  correctional  system  of  the  district 
should  receive  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  to  the  end  that  they  may  embody 
the  results  of  the  most  advanced  thought  In 
the  fields. 

I  agree  with  President  Roosevelt.  To  that 
end,  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  would  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  develop  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  "model"  pnson  facili- 
ties to  be  located  at  sites  within  the  Distnct  of 
Columbia  and  for  the  closure  of  Lorton. 

The  commission  wouW  have  21  memljers,  9 
appointed  by  Mayor  Kelly  9  appointed  by  the 
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Fairtax  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  3 
appointed  by  the  President. 

The  commission  will  have  three  responsibil- 
ities: 

First,  developing  a  plan  for  new  model  pris- 
on facilities  located  m  the  District  of  Columbia; 
The  Commission  will  also  be  charged  with  de- 
veloping a  plan  for  establishing  a  new  model 
pnson  in  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  to  replace 
Lorton. 

The  commission  will  inventory  existing  po- 
tential sites  in  the  Distnct,  perhaps  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  or  some 
other  area,  and  select  appropriate  sites  for  the 
new  pnson  facilities. 

The  new  pnson  should  be  a  model  pnson. 
It  should  incorporate  the  most  advanced,  pro- 
gressive, and  imaginative  ideas  in  the  field  of 
corrections  in  both  design  and  operation.  It 
should  be  an  example  from  which  other  pnson 
systems  across  the  country  can  draw  new 
ideas  and  solutions  and  should  be  an  Institu- 
tion which  others  throughout  the  country,  seek 
to  emulate. 

Model  programs  in  ateohol  and  drug  abuse 
treatment,  education,  vocational  training  and 
rehabilitation  must  be  included  in  the  new  fa- 
cilities. The  newest  thinking  in  the  area  of  pns- 
on industries  should  also  be  incorporated  so 
that  Inmates  develop  skills  that  will  enable 
them  to  secure  )Obs  upon  leaving  prison. 

Second,  developing  a  plan  for  closing 
Lorton:  The  Commission  will  be  charged  with 
developing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  closing 
the  Lorton  Correctional  Complex  by  the  year 
2010  and  in  the  plan  shall  identify  and  rec- 
ommend options  for  the  use  of  the  land  on 
which  the  complex  is  located  such  as  a  com- 
munity park. 

Third,  steps  for  improving  operations  at 
Lorton:  Last,  the  commission  should  identify 
and  recommend  appropriate  strategies  for  inv 
proving  the  effectiveness  of  operations  of 
Lorton  until  a  new  DC.  facility  is  built. 

Clearfy,  these  are  big  ideas.  Closing  and 
building  pnsons  are  not  easy  tasks  But  a  new 
pnson  in  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  will  make  a 
difference 

A  new  model  prison  will  allow  for  the  devel- 
opment of  academic  and  vocational  training 
programs  to  help  inmates  develop  basic  life 
skills  and  a  trade  that  can  tie  used  upon  re- 
lease to  avoid  a  future  life  of  cnme.  Crowded 
conditions  could  be  relieved.  Living  conditions 
could  be  improved.  Security  conditions  could 
be  strengthened  within  the  pnson. 

It  IS  m  the  interest  of  Fairtax  County,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Federal  Government  to  work 
together  m  resolving  the  problems  at  Lorton. 
As  partners,  contnbuting  to  the  establishment 
of  a  new  prison,  these  goals  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  William  Howard  Taft, 
who  succeeded  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  Presi- 
dent, commented  on  the  DC.  jail  in  1909: 

It  Is  a  reproach  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment that  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol  Dome  prisoners  should  tie  confined  In 
a  building  destitute  of  the  ordinary  decent 
appliances  requisite  to  cleanliness  and  sani- 
tary conditions. 

That  condition,  and  worse,  still  exists  today 
at  Lorton.  Establishment  of  this  commission 
will  be  the  first  step  in  the  process,  and  I  am 
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committed  to  working  with  District  officials  to- 
ward that  end. 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commission 
on  Closure  and  Relocation  of  the  Lorton  Cor- 
rectional Complex  Act". 
SEC.  2.  ESTABUSHMENT 

There  Is  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Closure  and 
Relocation  of  the  Lorton  Correctional  Com- 
plex (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

SEC.  S.  DUTIES  or  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  carry  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Comprehensive  plan  for  closing  the 
lorton  correctional  complex  by  2010.— be- 
cause of  the  serious  operational  and  safety 
problems  at  the  Lorton  Correctional  Com- 
plex which  adversely  affect  the  inmates  of 
the  complex,  employees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Corrections,  and  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia,  the  Commission  shall  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  plan  for  closing  the 
Lorton  Correctional  Complex  by  the  year 
2010  and  in  the  plan  shall  identify  and  rec- 
ommend options  for  the  use  of  the  land  on 
which  the  complex  Is  located. 

(2)  Plan  for  new  prison  facilities  lo- 
cated WITHIN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.— 
The  Commission  shall  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  establishment  of  new  model 
prison  facilities  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  replace  the  Lorton  Correctional 
Complex  when  it  is  closed  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  developed  under  paragraph  (1).  The 
plan  shall  identify  and  recommend— 

(A)  appropriate  sites  for  the  new  prison  fa- 
cilities, 

(B)  strategies  for  financing,  including  Fed- 
eral funding  for,  the  new  facilities, 

(C)  plans  for  expeditiously  phasing  in  the 
operations  of  the  new  facilities,  and 

(D)  plans  for  ensuring  that  the  new  facili- 
ties will  be  models  in  education,  vocational 
training,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Inmates  of 
the  facilities. 

(3)  Steps  for  improvi.ng  operations  at 

THE  lorton  correctional  COMPLEX.— The 
Commission,  using  existing  knowledge,  re- 
sources and  experience,  shall  identify  and 
recommend  appropriate  strategies  for  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  and  safety  of  oper- 
ations at  the  Lorton  Correctional  Complex 
before  it  is  closed  under  the  plan  developed 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  the  new  facilities 
are  established  under  the  plan  developed 
under  paragraph  (2). 

SEC.  4.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  Number  and  Appointment.— The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  21  members  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(1)  The  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors shall  appoint  9  members. 

(2)  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  appoint  9  members. 

(3)  The  President  shall  appoint  3  members. 

(b)  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN  MEMBERS.— 
(1)    MEMBERS    APPOINTED    BY    THE    F.MRFAX 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS,— Of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  appointed  under  sub- 
section (aMl>— 

(A)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  member  of  a  local  civic  asso- 
ciation in  northern  Virginia. 

(B)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions who  is  knowledgeable  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  prison  facilities, 
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(C)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

(D)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  member 
of  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia. 

(E)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Fairfax  County  Sheriffs  De- 
partment, and 

(F)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Fairfax  County  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

(2)  Members  appointed  by  the  mayor  of 
THE  district  OF  COLUMBIA.— Of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  appointed  under  sub- 
section (aK2) — 

(A)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  member 
of  a  local  civic  association  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(B)  at  lea^  one  member  shall  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  who  is  knowledgeable 
about  the  establishment  of  new  prison  facili- 
ties. 

(C)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  either  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council, 

(D)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  member 
of  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
and 

(E)  at  least  2  members  shall  be  employees 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department. 

(3)  Members  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent.—Of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  under  subsection  (a)(3) — 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections. 

(c)  Continuation  of  Membership.— 

(1)  General  rule. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  if  a  member  was  appointed  to 
the  Commission  because  the  member  was  an 
officer  or  employee  of  any  government  or  if 
member  is  appointed  to  the  Commission  and 
later  becomes  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
government,  that  member  may  continue  as  a 
member  for  not  longer  than  the  30-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  that  member  ceases  to 
be  such  an  officer  or  employee  of  becomes 
such  an  officer  or  employee,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

(2)  Exception.— Service  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  be  discontinued  be- 
cause of  paragraph  (1)  if  an  individual  has 
seized  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  for 
not  less  than  3  months. 

(d)  Terms.— Elach  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the 
Commission. 

(e)  Vacancies.— Any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  the  member's 
predecessor  wais  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  A  mem- 
ber may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  that 
member's  term  until  a  successor  has  taken 
office.  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(f)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission may  not  receive  additional  pay.  al- 
lowances, or  benefits  by  reason  of  their  serv- 
ice on  the  Commission. 

(g)  Quorum.— 11  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

(h)  Chairperson;  Vice  Chairperson —The 
Chairperson  smd  Vice  Chairperson  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission. 

SEC.  5.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF  OF  COMMISSION; 
EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Director— The  Commission  shall, 
without  regard  to  section  5311(b)  of  title  5. 
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United  States  Code,  have  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commission  and 
paid  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Pay  of  Staff.— The 
Commission  may  appoint  personnel  as  it 
considers  appropriate  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointment  to  the  competitive  serv- 
ice. Such  r>ersonnel  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.- The  Com- 
mission may  procure  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  Federal  agencies.— Upon  re- 
quest the  Commission,  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  may  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
that  department  or  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  section  3. 

SEC.  «.  POWER  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Hearings  and  Sessions.— The  Commis- 
sion may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act.  hold  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  times 
and  places,  take  testimony,  and  receive  evi- 
dence as  the  Commission  considers  appro- 
priate. The  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  it. 

(b)  Powers  of  Members  and  Agents.- Any 
member  or  agent  of  the  Commission  may.  if 
authorized  by  the  Commission,  take  any  ac- 
tion which  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
take  by  this  section. 

(c)  Information.— The  Commission  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department  or  agency  • 
of  the  United  States  information  necessary 
to  enable  It  to  carry  out  section  3.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairpierson  or  Vice  Chairperson 
of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  furnish  that  informa- 
tion to  the  Commission  to  the  extent  other- 
wise permitted  by  law. 

(d)  Gifts  and  Donations.— The  Commis- 
sion may  accept,  use.  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property. 

(e)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same^  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Administrative  Support  Services.- 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Commission  may  request. 

SEC.  7.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Interim  Reports.— The  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Fairfax  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  appropriate  Committees  of  Con- 
gress interim  reports.  Such  reports  shall  be 
submitted  at  the  end  of  the  6th  and  12th 
month  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Final  Report.— The  Commission  shall 
transmit  a  final  report  to  the  Fairfax  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  President,  and  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  final  report  shall  con- 
tain a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Commission,  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  legislation  or 
administrative  actions  it  considers  appro- 
priate. 

SEC.  8.  TERMINATION. 

The  (Commission  shall  terminate  90  days 
after  submitting  its  final  report  pursuant  to 
section  7. 
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SEC.  0.  AITTHORIZATION. 

To  carry  out  this  Act  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
Sl.000.000 


STONE  RLDGE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SA- 
CRED HEART  IN  BETHESDA.  MD. 
HONORED 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOROiA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1993 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate the  teachers,  students,  and  parents 
o(  Stone  Ridge  School  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in 
Bethesda.  MD,  on  winning  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Excellence  in  Education  Award  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education  school  recognition  pro- 
gram. 

According  to  Sister  Anne  Dyer,  head- 
mistress of  the  school,  pan  of  Stone  Ridge's 
success  this  year  in  winning  the  award  is  at- 
tnbotable  to  the  school's  marked  improvement 
In  math  and  science.  Sister  Anne  also  cites 
several  other  factors  that  contributed  to  Stone 
Ridge's  success;  nearly  50  percent  of  this 
year's  senior  class  earned  commended  status 
or  better  in  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Qualifying  Test;  42  percent  of  the  faculty 
members  hokJ  advanced  degrees,  including  7 
at  the  doctorate  level;  and  students  may 
choose  from  12  advanced  placement  courses 
in  9  different  subfects. 

As  a  former  teacher,  I  am  delighted  that 
Stone  Ridge  is  receiving  the  recognition  that  it 
deserves.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  proud  moment 
for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  the  students,  the  de- 
voted faculty,  and  supportive  parents  of  this 
outstanding  school  for  their  commitment  and 
responsiveness.  I  congratulate  Stone  Ridge 
School  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  receiving  na- 
tional recognition  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  I  wish  the  winning  combination  of 
faculty,  students,  and  parents  at  the  schools 
continued  success  in  acriieving  excellence  in 
education. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJOR  GENERAL 
DAVID  W.  EINSEL.  JR. 


HON.  PAUL  L  GILLMOR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1993 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  me  in  recognizing 
Ma).  Gen.  David  W.  Einsel,  Jr.,  of  Tiffin.  OH, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  irxJuction  into  the  U.S. 
Army  Chemical  Corps  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  Chemical  Corps  Hall  of  Fame  in 
McCtellan,  AL.  honors  individuals  who  have 
made  significant  contnbutions  to  the  corps  and 
who  have  abetted  national  secunty  in  impor- 
tant ways. 

General  Einsel  was  recognized  for  his  more 
than  40  years  of  service  to  the  Nation.  Dunng 
this  time  he  had  impact  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Nation's  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  of- 
fensive arxj  defensive  capabilities.  He  is  the 
19th  person  arxl  the  10th  general  officer  to  be 
inducted  in  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Although  General  Einsel  is  now  retired  from 
the  U.S.  Army,  he  continues  to  seek  out  ways 
to  serve  his  country.  Each  fall.  General  Einsel 
volunteers  his  time  to  serve  as  a  memtjer  of 
my  district  academy  advisory  board  in  support 
of  my  nominations  selection  process  for  the 
U.S.  service  academies. 

Since  1989,  the  general  has  also  sen/ed  as 
a  consultant  on  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemi- 
cal matters  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  General  Einsel  for  his  con- 
tinuing outstanding  service  to  our  country. 


October  28,  1993 


CHICKEN  LITTLE? 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1993 

Mr.  CRANE  Mr  Speaker,  Vice  PrestdenI  Al 
Gore  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  he  be- 
lieves that  the  world  is  in  serious  peni  from  so- 
called  greenhouse  gases.  The  theory  which 
the  Vice  President  propagates  claims  that,  as 
a  result  of  an  abundance  of  gases  which  trap 
the  Sun's  heat,  the  average  temperature  of 
the  Earth  will  climb,  resulting  in  disaster  of  the 
global  ecosystem.  That  is  the  prediction,  not 
the  reality. 

In  reality,  although  satellites  and  computers 
have  greatly  aided  in  weather  prediction,  sci- 
entists cannot  accurately  predict  the  possibility 
of  ram  next  week.  Vice  President  Gore,  and 
others  attempts  to  predict  the  weather  patterns 
of  the  next  century.  Based  on  these  pre- 
dictions, the  White  House  will  mandate  a  shift 
away  from  fossil  fuels  to  environmentally  safe 
fuels  and  from  cars  to  mass  transit  systems. 
The  costs  of  these  ideas  to  taxpayers  will  be 
SI. 9  billion  for  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
nde  roughshod  over  fuel  conversion  and  more 
than  S68  billion  to  the  pnvate  sector  for  new 
technologies.  Given  the  uncertainty  of  the 
aforementioned  doom  and  gloom  predictions, 
these  federally  mandated  expenditures  can 
certainly  be  better  spent  elsewhere. 

In  the  October  22,  1993  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Kent  Jeffreys  thoroughly  explains  the  facts 
and  fallacies  of  the  Vice  President's  plans.  I 
woukj  like  to  commend  this  article  to  Mem- 
ber's attention  so  that  they  may  understand 
what  the  White  House  means  when  it  says 
change. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  22,  1993] 
More  Hot  air  on  Greenhouse  Gases 
(By  Kent  Jeffreys) 

It's  been  said  that  no  scientific  theory 
gains  public  acceptance  until  it  has  t>een 
thoroughly  discredited.  Nowhere  is  that  no- 
tion better  illustrated  than  in  the  debate 
over  so-called  greenhouse  gas  emissions, 
which  was  given  new  life  on  Tuesday  by  the 
Clinton  administration's  announcement  of 
its  plan  to  reduce  these  emissions.  While  the 
plan  has  t>een  treated  to  uncritical  press  cov- 
erage, few  have  questioned  its  foundation 
and  the  massive  costs  its  wtU  impose  on  the 
American  public. 

Vice  President  Al  Gore's  speech  announc- 
ing the  plan  declared  that  "climate  change  is 
the  highest-risk  environmental  problem  the 


world  faces  today."  This  dire  assessment  is 
the  driving  force  behind  the  plan,  which 
seeks  to  reduce  the  emission  of  greenhouse 
gases  to  1990  levels.  To  achieve  this  mighty 
goal,  the  administration  has  proposed  about 
50  specific  policy  proposals  to  reduce  energy 
and  material  use  and  increase  reliance  and 
politically  correct  energy  sources. 

The  seeming  harmlessness  of  the  proposals 
helps  explain  why  the  administration's  plan 
has  so  far  been  given  a  free  ride.  But  a  bigger 
factor  in  how  the  plan  has  been  received 
stems  from  the  administration's  promise 
that  most  of  what  it  is  suggesting  is  strictly 
"voluntary."  Notwithstanding  that  this  ais- 
sertion  is  a  classic  Clintonian  half-truth,  one 
might  ask  of  the  administration,  if  such  poli- 
cies are  truly  necessary  to  avert  a  climate 
catastrophe,  why  are  they  presented  as  vol- 
untary? 

The  reality,  however,  is  that  the  American 
public  will  be  in  for  a  rude  shock  when  it 
finds  out  that  due  to  previous  agreements 
signed  by  President  Bush  it  will  have  to 
comply  with  a  number  of  restrictive  environ- 
mental policies.  {Resident  Bush  signed  the 
United  Nations  Framework  Convention  on 
Climate  Change  at  the  Rio  environmental 
summit  in  1992. 

This  treaty  is  expected  to  become  fully  ef- 
fective sometime  early  next  year  (36  of  the 
required  50  nations  have  signed  the  treaty) 
and  would  require  signatories  to  adopt  bind- 
ing national  policies  to  reduce  greenhouse 
gas  emissions.  In  other  words,  the  "vol- 
untary" nature  of  the  Clinton  plan  will  soon 
become  mandatory,  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  businesses  or  voters.  Katie  McGinty.  di- 
rector of  the  White  House  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Policy,  has  Indicated  that  If  the  plan 
does  not  produce  the  desired  results,  other 
measures  will  be  considered. 

Perhaps  the  reasons  for  the  "voluntary" 
nature  of  the  White  House  plan  is  its  huge 
price  tag.  Mr.  Clinton  wants  the  private  sec- 
tor to  put  up  most  of  the  money,  in  this  case 
alx>ut  $68  billion  for  investments  in  new 
technologies.  While  some  of  these  would 
occur  without  the  administration's  push,  it 
simply  reflects  the  degree  to  which  govern- 
ment has  become  a  partner  in  business  ven- 
tures. The  direct  costs  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  estimated  at  a  "mere"  $1.9  billion. 
The  Energy  Department  alone  expects  to 
spend  $200  million  annually  to  encourage  fuel 
switching  and  energy  efficiency. 

Indeed,  the  largely  "voluntary"  nature  of 
the  plan  masks  some  slgrnificant  mandatory 
features.  One  of  the  most  costly  aspects  will 
be  the  move  to  encourage  mass  transit.  As 
usual,  the  disappointing  performance  of  pub- 
licly owned  mass  transit  systems  is  blamed 
on  a  lack  of  sufficient  funding  and  the  "sub- 
sidy" given  to  workers  in  the  form  of  "free" 
parking.  The  tax  code  will  be  altered  to  treat 
parking  spaces  as  personal  income,  to  the 
tune  of  $2.2  billion  in  new  federal  revenues. 

Although  not  stressed  in  the  initial  cov- 
erage, household  appliances  will  be  required 
to  achieve  higher  levels  of  energy  efficiency, 
raising  the  price  of  home  air  conditioners, 
water  heaters,  stoves  and  even  television 
sets. 

Why  is  the  administration  pushing  this 
plan  when  many  higher  priority  issues  re- 
main unaddressed?  To  give  them  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  the  predictions  of  global  warm- 
ing have  been  pretty  scary  and.  if  true,  war- 
rant some  sort  of  reaction.  But  are  they 
true? 

Despite  its  complexity,  the  global  warming 
scare  can  l>e  t>oiled  down  to  a  few  essential 
points.  There  is  no  detiate  over  the  simple 
observation  that  certain  gases  In  the  atmos- 
phere are   incrementally  increasing  due  to 
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human  activities  such  as  fossil  fuel  burning, 
deforestation  and  agricultural  practices.  Sci- 
entists also  agree  that  increases  in  these 
gases  (primarily  carbon  dioxide,  the  gas  we 
all  exhale  with  every  breath)  will  cause  a 
very  slight  increase  in  the  global  average 
temperature.  There  really  is  no  dispute  up  to 
this  point:  The  Earth  is  expected  to  warm 
one  or  two  degrees  in  average  temperature 
over  the  next  century  or  so  due  to  the  direct 
emissions  of  anthropogenic  (or  human  gen- 
erated gases. 

After  this  point,  tempers  go  up  even  if 
temperatures  do  not.  Some  scientists  argue 
that  feedback  mechanisms  in  the  climate 
system  (primarily  water  vapor  and  clouds) 
will  greatly  magnify  this  marginal  rise  in 
temperature,  resulting  in  catastrophically 
rapid  warming.  Those  assertions  are  based 
on  computer  programs  called  general  cir- 
culation models,  or  GCMs.  GCMs  are  notori- 
ously bad  at  predicting  the  weather  for  the 
next  month,  yet  they  are  being  used  to  fore- 
cast the  climate  of  the  next  century.  Little 
wonder  that  many  researchers  dispute  the 
apocalyptic  claims  of  radical  environmental- 
ists. 

In  tsict.  the  data  strongly  support  those 
who  reject  the  doom-and-gloom  scenarios. 
Precise  satellite  measurements  of  the  entire 
globe  indicate  no  net  warming  over  the  past 
15  years.  Of  the  total  warming  estimated  for 
the  past  century  (atwut  one  degree  Fahr- 
enheit), most  of  it  occurred  prior  to  signifi- 
cant emissions  of  greenhouse  gases  by  man- 
kind. Yet  despite  the  lack  of  any  real  threat 
to  the  planet's  climate,  major  reductions  in 
greenhouse  gases  are  demanded. 

Interestingly,  in  the  mid-1970s,  there  was  a 
similar  debate  raging  over  climate.  At  that 
time,  the  fear  was  of  an  impending  ice  age, 
rather  than  an  inferno.  This  might  be  an 
amusing  footnote  of  little  historical  interest 
but  for  one  thing.  The  policies  proposed  to 
save  us  from  ice  were  identical  to  those  now 
being  proposed  to  save  us  from  fire.  The  pre- 
dictions have  changed  but  the  prescriptions 
have  not:  Government  must  grow  so  that  en- 
ergy consumption  will  shrink. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CHALDEAN 
FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  DAVID  L  BOMOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1993 
Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Chaldean  Federation  of 
American  [CFA]  on  the  event  of  its  first  annual 
awards  banquet.  An  umbrella  organization  of 
five  Chaldean  churcnes  and  seven  civic  orga- 
nizations, the  Chaldean  Federation  represents 
more  than  65,000  Chaldean-Americans  in 
metro  Detroit. 

The  Chaldean  Federation  of  America  de- 
votes the  majority  of  its  efforts  to  promoting 
education.  The  Federation  encourages 
Chaldean  youth  not  only  to  remain  in  school. 
but  to  strive  for  academic  excellence  and 
achievement.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  the  CFA 
raises  funds  to  host  a  commencement  pro- 
gram and  scholarship  awards  banquet  During 
this  year's  banquet  held  on  June  9,  1993,  they 
recognized  over  250  high  school  and  college 
graduates.  Because  of  their  success,  the 
Chaldean  community,  Michigan  and  the  United 
States  will  all  benefit. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  students  and 
awarding  scholarships,  the  Federation  encour- 
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ages  volunteerism  and  provides  numerous  so- 
cial services.  The  CFA  sponsors  language 
classes  and  develops  educational  materials 
that  promote  cross-cultural  understanding. 
They  assist  in  the  citizenship  applications  of 
newly  arrived  Chaldean-Americans  and  spon- 
sor an  annual  food  drive  dunng  the  Christmas 
holiday  season.  In  the  Mosaic  that  is  America, 
the  Chaldean  Federation  works  hard  to  build 
bridges  between  our  many  ethnic  and  religious 
communities. 

Today's  gala  will  be  attended  by  over  500 
merchants,  professionals,  and  civic  and  reli- 
gious leaders.  It  represents  the  high  point  of 
cultural,  social  and  fund  raising  activities  in  the 
Chaldean  community.  I  commend  the 
Chaldean  Federation  for  its  contributions  to 
America  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  the  CFA  on  the  event  of  their  first 
annual  awards  banquet. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT 
UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND 


HON.  jni  L  LONG 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1993 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Congress- 
man Barcia,  Congressman  Jacobs,  and  I  are 
introducing  legislation  to  move  the  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund  [UTFj  from  the  unified  budg- 
et. While  the  House  passed  legislation  to  re- 
form the  Unemployment  Compensation  Pro- 
gram last  year,  the  final  version  of  the  bill 
lacked  one  crucial  element — the  provision  to 
remove  the  UTF  from  the  Federal  unified 
budget  and  deficit  calculations. 

Currently,  funds  to  pay  for  the  administration 
of  the  unemployment  program  are  counted 
against  the  discretionary  spending  caps.  Our 
legislation  would  exempt  disbursements  from 
the  UTF  and  correspondingly  reduce  the  dis- 
cretionary spending  limits  under  section  601  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  are  several  compelling  reasons 
to  lake  this  important  step  in  reforming  the  un- 
employment compensation  system. 

The  UTF  has  three  distinctive  characteristics 
making  it  unique  in  the  Federal  budget  and 
justifying  special  budgetary  treatment.  First  of 
all,  the  UTF  is  the  only  part  of  the  Federal 
budget  which  includes  Slate  tax  revenues  and 
expenditures.  Since  the  UTF  contains  revenue 
from  the  Stales,  we  believe  that  it  is  deceitful 
to  count  the  UTF  in  the  Federal  budget.  Our 
legislation  would  assure  that  State  revenues 
are  not  counted  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Second,  the  UTF  is  self-financed  with  dedi- 
cated revenue.  Stale  and  Federal  tax  revenue 
used  for  the  administration  of  the  unemploy- 
ment program  build  up  in  the  UTF.  While  there 
may  be  money  in  the  UTF  to  pay  for  costs  as- 
sociated with  administering  the  program,  these 
funds  are  ^ored  as  discretionary  spending 
and  subject  to  the  spending  caps.  Further- 
more, any  legislation  affecting  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Program  is  subject  to  the 
pay-go  rules  imposed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  This  act 
makes  no  distinction  between  programs  fi- 
nanced with  general  revenues  and  programs 
financed  with  dedicated  revenue,  such  as  the 
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Unemployment  Compensation  Program.  Our 
legislation  would  make  this  important  distinc- 
tion. 

In  the  past,  many  States  expenenced  se- 
vere shortfalls  in  attempting  to  administer  their 
unemployment  compensation  programs,  there- 
by delaying  the  delivery  of  tjenefits  for  weeks. 
For  example,  in  1990,  when  unemployment 
was  increasing  and  the  economy  was  in  re- 
cession, Indiana  was  forced  to  close  41  unem- 
ployment offices.  These  closings  delayed  the 
delivery  of  unemployment  compensation  and 
caused  severe  hardships  on  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. Our  legislation  would  remove  any 
temptation  to  underfund  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  unemployment  program. 

Third,  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Program  is  designed,  in  part,  to  counter  the 
adverse  economic  impact  during  a  recessiorv 
ary  downturn.  When  economic  growth  falters 
and  unemployment  increases,  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Program  is  designed  to 
provide  a  safety  net  to  unemployed  individuals 
while  stimulating  the  economy  by  injecting  re- 
sources into  the  economy,  thereby  stimulating 
demand  and  economic  growth.  The  UTF 
should  be  allowed  to  serve  its  macroeconomic 
function  by  spending  down  its  reserves  during 
a  recession.  Our  legislation  would  allow  the 
unemployment  compensation  system  to  pump 
money  into  the  economy  during  times  of  re- 
cession without  running  into  procedural  dif- 
ficulties posed  by  various  Budget  Acts. 

We  believe  it  is  time  to  remove  the  only  ac- 
tivity in  the  Federal  budget  that  includes  State 
tax  revenues.  Taking  this  step  would  help 
bring  integrity  to  the  budget  process  while  pro- 
tecting the  Unemployment  Compensation  Pro- 
gram from  funding  shortfalls. 


GOVERNMENT  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1993  INTRODUCED 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  .MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1993 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Government  Reform 
Act  of  1993.  This  legislation  is  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  National  Performance  Review  rec- 
ommendations offered  by  Vice  President 
Gore's  Reinventing  Government  Task  Force. 
This  package  will  achieve  $9.1  billion  in  sav- 
ings by  consolidating  and  streamlining  agency 
operations,  eliminating  unnecessary  programs 
and  unneeded  subsidies,  improving  financial 
management  and  debt  collection,  reducing  the 
burdens  resultirig  from  statutory  reporting  re- 
quirements, and  improving  the  dissemination 
of  Government  information. 

While  individual  Members  may  not  unani- 
mously agree  on  each  specific  recommenda- 
tion, surely  we  all  agree  that  something  must 
be  done  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Reinventing  Government  represents  the  will 
of  the  American  people — achieving  a  Govern- 
ment that  wort<s  better  and  costs  less.  The 
Government  Reform  Act  will  put  us  on  the 
path  to  a  more  effective  Government  that  per- 
forms better  for  its  customers.  I  kxjk  forward 
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to  working  with  President  Clinton.  Vice  Pres»- 
dent  Gore  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  achieve 
this  laudable  goal. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EARL  "COACH" 
BANKS 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLA.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1993 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  leader  has  left 
us.  Earl  Banks,  a  foott>all  Hall  of  Famer  and 
former  coach  of  Morgan  State  University's 
Bears,  passed  away  In  Baltimore.  MO.  on  the 
morning  of  October  27.  I  nse  today  to  cele- 
brate the  life  of  Earl  Banks.  Not  just  a  coach, 
but  a  leader  of  men. 

Earl  was  a  motivator,  an  institution,  a  man 
with  a  heart  as  big  as  the  football  field  he 
often  stood  upon.  It  was  m  his  bkxxj  to  pro- 
mote and  expand  the  minds  and  abilities  of 
young  people.  Morgan  State's  Coach  Banks  is 
in  the  College  Football  Hall  of  Fame  with  one 
of  the  highest  winning  percentages  m  college 
football.  His  competitive  coaching  style  gave 
him  a  record  of  95  wins.  30  losses,  and  2  lies. 
Earl  Banks  instilled  the  belief  in  his  players  not 
only  could  they  play  but  they  could  comp)ete. 
And  that  not  only  could  they  compete,  but  they 
could  win.  And  they  did. 

Not  only  could  his  players  compete  and  win 
on  the  collegiate  level — no  fewer  than  40  of 
his  players  went  on  to  succeed  in  the  NatKsnal 
Football  League.  Running  back  Leroy  Kelly, 
former  Colt  tight  end  Raymond  Chester  and 
Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame  linebacker  Willie  La- 
mer were  Banks'  young  proteges  at  Morgan. 

But  Earl  was  also  more  than  a  coach.  In 
times  such  as  these  where  it  appears  that  all 
collegiate  athletics  demand  of  its  coaches 
every-increasing  numbers  in  the  win  column,  it 
can  seem  anachronistic  for  a  coach  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  his  players.  But  Earl 
Banks  did. 

Alumni,  both  players  and  fans,  recall  fondly 
how  coach  Banks  helped  players  make  it 
through  tough  times,  Ixjth  p)ersonally  and  fi- 
nancially. Perhaps  it's  because  he  knew  hard 
times  himself.  Banks  grew  up  in  the  protects 
of  Chicago,  without  a  father,  and  worked  his 
way  through  the  city's  public  school  system 
before  he  fought  his  way  to  a  guard  position 
for  the  University  of  Iowa  football  team. 

Earl  made  his  mark  in  Iowa — he  left  an  All- 
Amencan.  and  played  for  the  New  York  Yarv 
kees  of  that  era's  All-Amencan  Football  Con- 
ference. Like  many  players,  knee  injunes  cut 
shod  Eart  Banks'  promising  professional  ca- 
reer. 

Undaunted  by  this  temporary  obstacle,  his 
love  of  football  took  him  to  the  Eastern  Shore, 
where  at  Maryland  State  University,  he  taught 
them  how  to  win.  After  &'/2  years.  Banks 
moved  to  Morgan  to  take  over  from  retinng 
Coach  Eddie  Hurt  and  take  the  GoWen  Bears 
to  another  level. 

Through  his  example  and  work.  Eart  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  this  Nation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Coach  Earl  Banks  died  this 
week,  and  something  will  not  be  the  same.  He 
was  more  than  a  teacher,  he  was  a  bulkier. 
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He  built  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  men  who 
may  now  call  themselves  his  legacy.  He  was 
a  leader  of  men,  and  from  those  men  he  has 
been  honored  with  the  simplest  and  most  ele- 
gant of  titles:  the  right  to  be  called  their  coach. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JULIE  RAE  MEYER 


HON.  JUL  L  LONG 

OF  INDIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  28.  1993 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  con- 
gratulate a  constituent  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana,  Julie  Rae  Meyer,  on 
winning  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of 
Democracy  scnptwnting  contest.  In  addition  to 
being  named  as  the  Stale  winner  for  Indiana, 
she  will  receive  a  Sf.OOO  scholarship  to  the 
college  of  her  choice. 

After  graduating  from  college.  Julie  plans  on 
a  career  as  a  teacher.  Like  me,  Julie  believes 
that  a  strong  educational  system  will  be  the 
key  to  our  Nation's  success.  In  her  scnpl,  she 
speaks  about  what  dnves  her  to  be  a  future 
educator,  and  how  she  plans  to  use  motivation 
to  leach  her  students.  She  will  motivate  her 
students  to:  seek  further  education;  to  improve 
their  communities  through  voluntansm;  to  re- 
spect others  regardless  of  race  or  creed;  and 
to  believe  m  themselves  and  in  their  country. 

I  am  proud  that  Julie  is  a  constituent  of 
mine  and  proud  that  she  will  be  entenng  such 
a  noble  profession  that  is  invaluable  to  our 
country's  future. 


MUTUAL  FUNDS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1993 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  that  ad- 
dresses a  particular  concern  of  mine,  mutual 
fund  sales.  In  the  last  few  months,  banks  have 
increased  their  sale  of  mutual  funds.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  assets  of  mutual  funds 
have  exceeded  assets  of  deposits.  More  than 
one-third  of  all  banks  are  now  m  the  business 
of  selling  mutual  funds. 

This  legislation  would  require  financial  insti- 
tutions to  disclose  in  writing  information  about 
mutual  funds.  More  specifically,  the  disclosure 
should  explain  that  mutual  funds  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  deposit  insurance  system. 
Many  depositors  are  unaware  of  what  is  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  deposit  insurance  system. 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  were  several 
bank  failures  p>articularly  m  the  New  England 
area.  I  heard  from  numerous  constituents  who 
had  more  than  S1 00,000  in  their  accounts. 
Several  of  these  constituents  were  not  aware 
of  the  $100,000  limit.  This  leads  me  to  believe 
many  depositors  are  not  clear  on  which  types 
of  deposits  are  covered  by  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
[FDIC]  released  a  statement  on  the  sale  of 
mutual  funds.  The  FDIC  is  concerned  deposi- 
tors may  confuse  mutual  funds  with  certifi- 
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cafes  of  deposit.  Certificates  of  deposit  are 
protected  by  Federal  deposit  insurance.  Cur- 
rently, mutual  funds  are  sold  without  any  dis- 
closure that  addresses  deposit  Insurance.  The 
sale  of  mutual  funds  is  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  accounts  covered  by  deposit  insur- 
ance. The  FDIC  believes  tjanks  should  estat>- 
lish  procedures  that  address  these  concerns. 

Recently,  several  banks  have  voluntanly  let 
customers  know  mutual  funds  are  not  covered 
by  deposit  insurance.  This  is  an  important 
step.  However,  I  believe  there  should  be  legis- 
lation that  requires  institutions  to  let  customers 
know  in  wnting  mutual  funds  are  not  covered 
by  the  Federal  deposit  insurance  system.  Ad- 
vertising matenal  and  promotional  material 
must  include  notice  that  these  funds  are  not 
covered  by  Federal  deposit  insurance.  This 
legislation  would  protect  depositors  and  elimi- 
nate the  confusion  surrounding  the  sale  of  mu- 
tual funds  by  banks. 

I  urge  you  to  protect  depositors  by  joining 
me  as  cosponsors  of  the  Depository  Institution 
Mutual  Fund  Sales  Act. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  SPRINGER 


HON.  PAUL  L  GILLMOR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1993 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tnbute  to  Jack  Springer  of  Sandusky.  OH.  for 
his  50  years  of  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Firelands  Community  Hospital  board  of  trust- 
ees. 

As  we  debate  reforms  to  our  system  of 
health  care  in  this  body,  it  is  crucial  we  recog- 
nize those  individuals  who  have  ensured  that 
Americans  enjoy  the  highest  quality  medical 
care  in  the  world.  Jack  Spnnger  is  one  of 
these  people. 

In  the  1940's.  Jack  provided  the  leadership 
that  assured  the  financial  stability  of  Erie 
County's  largest  health  care  provider.  Joining 
the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  board  of  trustees 
at  that  time.  Jack  quickly  became  involved  on 
hospital  committees,  including  the  chairman- 
ship of  both  the  txsard's  public  health  center 
committee  and  the  committee  on  organization. 
As  a  member  of  the  hospital's  fund  board  of 
trustees.  Jack  served  as  secretary  of  the  cor- 
poration for  a  numljer  of  years. 

With  one  of  the  longest  board  tenures  at 
Firelands  Community  Hospital.  Jack  currently 
holds  membership  on  the  Firelands  Commu- 
nity Hospital  Corp.  board  of  trustees,  maintain- 
ing trustee  ementus  status  on  the  hospital's 
Decatur  Street  facility  and  Hayes  Avenue  facil- 
ity boards  of  trustees. 

In  addition  to  his  commitment  to  health  care. 
Jack's  exemplary  community  service  has 
earned  recognition  from  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions, including  most  recently  the  Red  Triangle 
Award  from  the  Sandusky  Area  YMCA.  and 
the  Distinguished  Citizen  Award  from  the 
Firelands  Chapter  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  Jack  Spnnger  on  his 
achievements,  and  encouraging  him  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  himself  to  the  high  standards  of 
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integrity  that  the  citizens  of  Ene  County  have 
come  to  expect. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IMAGING  TECH- 
NOLOGY BRANCH  AT  NASA  AMES 
RESEARCH  CENTER 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
recognition  of  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Imag- 
ing Technology  Branch  at  NASA  Ames  Re- 
search Center.  Moffett  Field,  CA  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  recently  announced  the  be- 
stowal of  their  1993  Federal  Energy  Water 
Conservation  Award  to  this  prestigious  pro- 
gram which  Is  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
contributions  made  in  increased  energy  effi- 
ciency and  conservation  in  the  Federal  sector. 

I  would  like  to  specifically  praise  the  efforts 
of  Ms.  Patryce  Farrel  and  Mr  Jorge  Rios  who 
will  accept  this  award  for  NASA  Ames  tonight. 
They  succeeded  In  implementing  an  online 
water  recycling  system  that  has  provided  for 
the  reuse  of  60  percent  of  the  photographic 
washwater  in  their  laboratory.  In  addition,  they 
have  helped  the  research  center  avoid  the  dis- 
charge of  300,000  gallons  of  contaminated 
wastewater  while  processing  over  200,000 
feet  of  film. 

By  treating  and  reusing  water  rather  than 
discharging  it  into  the  sewer  system,  the  em- 
ployees at  the  Imaging  Technology  Branch 
have  demonstrated  that  organizations  can  find 
solutions  to  environmental  hazards  through 
their  own  ingenuity,  I  salute  the  innovation 
they  have  displayed  and  congratulate  every- 
one involved  in  bnnging  this  great  award  to 
the  Imaging  Technology  Branch  at  NASA 
Ames. 


THANKS  TO  DONALD  N.  TRELOAR 
FOR  THREE  DECADES  OF  SERV- 
ICE TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  28,  1993 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bnng  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  service  of  a  man  who  likens  his 
community  service  career  to  that  of  a  politician 
who  is  a  priest — a  great  combination  when 
you're  working  in  the  interest  of  others.  This 
man  is  Donald  N.  Treloar.  Don  is  director  of 
contnbutions  for  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
On  Monday.  November  1 ,  he  will  retire  with  30 
years  of  service. 

Don  Treloar  is  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
the  lives  of  others  since  June  7.  I97i,  when 
he  joined  the  community  affairs  department 
after  a  stint  with  Prudential's  group  annuity  de- 
partment. He  was  instrumental  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  many  programs 
that  benefited  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  par- 
ticularly Newark.  NJ. 

He  developed  and  assisted  educational  pro- 
grams that  ranged  from  finding   a  home  for 
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School  Within  a  School;  establishing  a  tutor- 
ing/enrichment program  at  Prudential's  head- 
quarters for  students  of  an  alternative  school; 
introducing  College  in  the  company,  a  pro- 
gram that  brought  college  courses  to  company 
facilities  in  an  effort  to  encourage  employees 
to  continue  their  education  toward  a  bacca- 
laureate to  having  Newark  selected  as  the 
1994  site  of  the  U.S.  Academic  Decathlon,  a 
10  event  academic  competition  among  high 
school  students  within  all  50  States. 

He  has  also  been  actively  involved  in  em- 
ployment issues.  Don  introduced  a  program 
dubbed  Senior  Citizens  Workshops  which 
gave  seniors  an  opportunity  to  have  part-time 
temporary  employment  in  the  private  sector 
which  would  supplement  this  income  but  not 
affect  their  social  security;  helped  create  the 
Essex  County  Urban  League  ULTRA  program, 
a  job  training  program  for  youth  and  other 
people  who  need  retraining;  and  created  a 
program  to  help  small  businesses  employ 
youth  from  their  local  neighborhoods  over  the 
summer. 

Believing  in  the  power  of  voluntarism.  Don 
initiated  and  organized  the  first  ever  volunteer 
fair  at  Prudential  where  50  agencies  set  up 
boots  to  describe  their  volunteer  opportunities 
to  Prudential  employees.  Over  300  employees 
signed  on  with  Newark  agencies.  Prudential's 
office  of  volunteers  was  an  outgrowth  of  this 
effort. 

Don's  legacy  to  serving  New  Jersey's  com- 
munities will  be  felt  for  many  years  through 
the  work  of  the  Partnership  in  Philanthropy 
Program  he  created.  This  program  selects 
struggling  nonprofits  from  around  the  State 
and  matchs  them  with  professional  develop- 
ment people  who  analyze  the  agency,  create 
a  tailormade  development  program  and  to- 
gether with  the  agency  implement  their  new 
fund  raising  program. 

Mr,  Speaker.  Donald  N.  Treloar's  three  dec- 
ades of  service  demonstrate  his  strong  com- 
mitment to  youth,  education,  volunteers,  older 
citizens,  and  nonprofits  serving  New  Jersey's 
communities.  I  am  pleased  to  recognize  this 
commitment  for  the  annals  of  U.S.  history.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join  me  as 
I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Don  and  his  wife, 
Nancy,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with,  as  they  plan  Don's  next  career  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  as  successful. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SCREEN  ACTORS 
GUILD  FOUNDATION 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1993 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  the  Screen  Ac- 
tors Guild  Foundation,  which  received  the  dis- 
tinguished U.S.  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science's  1993  Recognition  Award 
on  October  16.  1993  at  the  histonc  central  li- 
brary in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Screen  Actors  Guild  Foundation  re- 
ceived this  prestigious  award  in  recognition  of 
its  renowned  national  in-school  reading  pro- 
gram. "Book  PALS" — Performing  Artists  for 
Literacy  In  Schools — and  in  appreciation  of  the 
program's  volunteer  readers. 
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Charies  Reid.  Chair  Emeritus  of  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science,  presented  the  award  to  Bar- 
bara Bain,  national  chair  of  Book  PALS,  and 
Philip  Sterling,  president  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  Foundation. 

The  Screen  Actors  Guild  Foundation  also 
received  a  certificate  of  appreciation  and  com- 
mendation from  State  librarian  Gary  Strong, 
which  was  presented  by  Los  Angeles  city  li- 
brarian Elizabeth  Martinez.  In  addition,  the 
Foundation  was  presented  a  commendation 
on  behalf  of  Mayor  Richard  Riordan  by  Julia 
Wu,  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science. 

Other  distinguished  guests  Included  Jank:e 
Sands,  executive  director  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  Foundation;  Norma  Connolly,  a  memtier 
of  its  brird  of  directors;  Godfrey  Cooper- 
Smith.  Its  program  director;  and  Barbara 
Neder  with  the  Community  Literacy  Program, 

Please  join  me  in  congratulating  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild  Foundation  for  this  great  honor 
and  in  wishing  its  members  continued  success 
with  this  valuable  program. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AN  OUTSTANDING 
PUBLIC  DEFENDER:  WILBUR 
FORREST  LITTLEFIELD 


HON.  LUCILLE  ROYBALALLARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1993 

Ms.  ROYBAL-ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  rise 
today  to  pay  tnbute  to  the  outstanding  service 
Wilbur  F.  Littlefield  has  given  to  Los  Angeles 
County  during  his  long  and  illustnous  legal  ca- 
reer. He  is  retiring  after  36  years  with  the  of- 
fice of  the  public  defender  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  For  17  of  those  years  he  has  been 
head  of  the  department. 

In  the  public  defender's  office.  Mr.  Littlefield 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  dedicated  and 
skillful  trial  attorney.  He  defended  some  of  the 
most  notonous  and  difticult  cases  in  the  his- 
tory of  Los  Angeles.  During  his  years  of  lead- 
ership the  office  has  become  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  country  and  is  recognized  as 
among  the  finest  indigent  servk^e  providers  in 
the  worid. 

His  legal  career  began  after  his  military 
service  during  World  War  II.  A  war  hero,  he 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  Pacific.  After  the 
war,  Mr.  Littlefield  worked  his  way  through 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law  as  a  longshore- 
man. 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  LittlefiekJ  has 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  his  profes- 
sion and  his  community.  He  has  been  involved 
in  numerous  organizations  and  has  received 
recognition  on  the  national,  State,  and  local 
levels.  He  has  also  distinguished  himself  as  a 
teacher.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  clini- 
cal professor  of  psychiatry  and  behavioral 
science  in  the  School  of  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southem  California. 

Above  all  else.  Wilbur  F.  Littlefield  will  al- 
ways be  respected  and  admired  by  those  who 
know  him.  both  personally  and  professionally, 
for  his  honesty,  his  integrity  arid  work  ethic, 
his  unending  commitment  to  providing  equal 
justice  for  all,  and  his  genuine  compassion  for 
humankind. 
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MARITIME  DECLINE  DOCUME^^^ED 
IN  CONROE  COURIER  SERIES 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1993 

Mr.  FIELDS  o(  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  familiar  with  the  decline  of  America's  man- 
time  industry  have  long  been  frustrated  by 
congressional,  and  executive,  inaction  to  re- 
verse that  decline.  Dunng  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations,  and  lor  many  Con- 
gresses, the  American  mantime  industry  has 
continued  its  uninterrupted  decline  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  continue,  could  deny  the  United 
States — the  world's  only  remaining  military 
and  economic  superpower — the  sea  lift  pxjwer 
our  Nation  would  need  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  It  would  be  ironic  if  we,  the 
world's  only  remaining  superpower,  allowed 
our  maritime  industry  to  decline  to  Third-Wofld 
status. 

We  must  not  allow  this  decline  to  continue. 
As  the  ranking  member  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Mahne  and  Fishenes  Committee,  I've 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Chairman 
Gerhv  Stuoos  arxj  the  other  members  of  the 
Merchant  Manne  and  Fishenes  Committee  to 
devise  policies  to  halt,  and  then  reverse,  the 
dangerous  decline  of  our  Nation's  merchant 
manne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nancy  Darnell,  a  reporter  at 
the  Conroe  Courier  newspapers  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  recently  prepared  an  out- 
standing senes  that  documents  the  decline  of 
America's  mantime  industry  and  suggests  so- 
lutions to  the  problem. 

Over  the  next  3  days.  I  intend  to  submit  Ms. 
Dameirs  three-part  senes  in  the  RECORD  to 
grve  you,  and  my  colleagues,  the  opportunity 
to  better  urxlerstand  the  senousness  of  the 
problem — and  the  serous  ramifications  for  our 
country  if  we  permit  our  maritime  industry  to 
continue  to  spiral  downward.  I  commend 
Nancy  Darnell  for  her  excellent  senes  on  this 
issue,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  time 
from  their  schedules  to  read  her  articles  and 
consider  whether  we  as  a  Nation  can  afford  to 
allow  our  domestic  maritime  irxlustry  to  corv 
tinue  to  decline.  For  my  part,  I  say  we  cannot. 

Fields  Issues  Warning  on  U.S.  Fleet's 

Decline 

(By  Nancy  Darnell) 

U.S.  Rep.  Jack  Fields  has  embarked  on  a 
course  desired  to  put  a  fresh  breeze  tn  the 
sails  of  this  country's  declining  commercial 
sea  power. 

As  the  senior  GOP  meml)er  of  a  congres- 
sional panel.  Fields  is  a  key  player  in  the 
first  maritime  reform  legislation  in  23  years. 

Fields,  who  only  this  year  began  represent- 
ing Montgomery  County  in  Washington, 
likes  the  assignment  because  Houston  is  a 
port  city.  As  the  port  goes,  so  goes  part  of 
the  Houston-area  economy. 

Montgomery  County  is  connected  to  the 
maritime  industry  by  businesses  located 
here  which  export  and  import  goods  and 
county  residents  who  work  in  the  maritime 
and  related  industries,  such  as  energy  and  oil 
and  gas  exploration. 

County  residents  with  family  meml)er8 
serving  in  the  U.S.  military  also  have  a  si- 
lent interest  In  the  U.S.  commercial  fleet, 
because  the  bulk  of  military  supplies— more 
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than  90  percent  during  Desert  Storm— travel 
overseas  aboard  merchant  ships. 

The  goal  is  to  reverse  what  Field's  office 
describes  as  "the  dangerous  decline  in  the 
domestic  merchant  marine  industry"  and  to 
"ensure  that  the  United  States  has  the  sea 
lift  power  It  would  need  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency." 

The  immediacy  of  the  objective  Is  shaped 
by  the  continued  cutbacks  throughout  the 
fleet,  both  in  commercial  and  Navy  ships. 
The  merchant  fleet  is  being  reduced  by  attri- 
tion as  aging  ships  are  retired,  and  as  Amer- 
ican companies  reflag  their  vessels,  placing 
them  under  foreign  flags. 

The  Navy  cutback  is  the  result  of  slashes 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  budget.  Both 
the  size  of  the  Navy  fleet  and  manpower  are 
l>elng  reduced  as  the  Clinton  administration 
carries  out  plans  to  cut  $127  billion  in  de- 
fense funding  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  Navy,  which  once  had  targeted  having 
a  fleet  of  600  ships,  is  shrinking  its  fleet  by 
half  now  that  the  former  Soviet  Union— par- 
ticularly Russia— for  the  moment  appears 
not  to  be  a  military  threat  to  the  U.S. 

In  order  to  have  enough  ships  afloat  in 
times  of  national  emergency— or  merely  to 
tend  to  one  of  the  skirmishes  erupting  in 
pockets  around  the  world— Fields  believes  a 
commercial  fleet  is  required. 

In  previous  times  of  conflict,  ships  liave 
come  from  l)Oth  the  commercial  fleet  and  the 
Navy. 

"If  we  have  another  crisis,  moving  U.S. 
troops  may  tie  much  more  difficult  than  it 
has  tieen  in  the  past,"  said  a  member  of 
Fields  sUff. 

The  commercial  fleet  has  been  in  steady 
decline  for  decades,  after  peaking  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  An  observer  of  the  industry 
in  this  area  said  right  after  the  war.  the 
Maritime  Administration  was  still  granting 
construction  subsidies  and  operating  8Ut>- 
sidies  to  U.S.  flag  ships. 

The  trend  for  U.S.  companies  to  foreign 
flag  vessels  grew  in  the  1950s,  as  shipping 
magnates  trying  to  cut  costs  turned  to  coun- 
tries where  the  U.S.  maintained  control  of 
the  registries.  In  the  industry,  they  were 
called  "flags  of  convenience". 

Foreign  flag  operators  started  chipping 
away  at  the  U.S.  commercial  fleet  as  costs  to 
American  companies  continued  to  mount, 
U.S.  wages  cllml)ed  steeply  and  the  costs  of 
union  wage  increases  were  passed  along  to 
the  companies. 

Passenger  traffic  across  the  Atlantic  dis- 
appeared. Air  traffic  took  over  not  only  pas- 
sengers, but  also  delivered  the  goods. 

Industry  ol)8ervers  agree  there  never  has 
tieen  a  clear  White  House  maritime  policy, 
and  by  the  1980s  the  lack  of  that  clear  policy 
was  taking  its  toll. 

A  former  shipping  company  executive  esti- 
mates the  industry  still  would  have  thrived 
as  late  as  the  19808.  had  the  federal  govern- 
ment increased  the  operating  differential  by 
as  little  as  five  percent,  at  the  most  ten  per- 
cent. 

Instead,  the  growth  of  the  industry  fos- 
tered by  President  Roosevelt  in  the  1940s, 
and  supported  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
the  1960s,  was  over  by  the  1980s. 

Not  a  single  president  in  recent  times  has 
defined  the  shipping  industry  in  terms  of  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though some — such  as  President  Clinton  and 
President  Bush— have  had  staff  members  al- 
lude to  the  need  to  establish  maritime  prior- 
ities. 

This  administrative  failure  to  define  the 
nation's  needs  on  the  oceans  can  be  seen  as 
the  current  administration  tries  to  reinvent 
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government.  The  military  wants  to  have  its 
own  sea  lift  vessels,  instead  of  calling  on  the 
merchant  fleet,  but  the  cost  difference  to  the 
taxpayer  is  remarkable. 

Instead  of  spending  in  the  millions  each 
year  on  a  merchant  ship,  the  Navy  plan 
would  require  spending  billions  of  dollars 
yearly,  according  to  an  industry  observer. 

Under  this  concept,  the  Navy  would  obtain 
only  a  handful  of  ships,  built  in  a  foreign 
shipyard,  while  nearly  idle  American  ship- 
yards campaign  overseas  for  more  work  here. 

The  military  would  like  to  have  the  roll-on 
roll-off  vessels  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  found  so  success- 
ful in  action  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These,  to  be  operated  by  the  Navy,  would 
cost  S2  billion  to  build  in  a  foreign  shipyard, 
according  to  Industry  estimates.  Five  new 
"RO/ROs,"  as  they  are  called,  would  hardly 
complete  the  team  for  delivery  of  the  mas- 
sive amount  of  military  supplies  needed  in  a 
military  crisis. 

Fields  is  using  as  his  vehicle  for  change  his 
seat  on  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  which  has  passed  the 
reform  legislation  designed  to  save  American 
jobs  in  the  maritime  and  ship-building  indus- 
tries. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  ear- 
lier this  year  told  the  Pentagon  to  switch 
S200  million  from  defense  to  commercial 
ship-building. 

"This  bill  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  effort 
mounted  by  our  committee  to  preserve  and 
revitalize  the  American  maritime  industry," 
Fields  said. 

"This  legislation  will  ensure  that  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  see  the  'stars  and 
stripes'  flying  from  the  stem  of  merchant 
vessels.  And  It  will  allow  them  to  treasure 
the  grand  heritage  of  American  merchant 
seamen  and  American  shipyard  workers,  just 
as  we  do." 


THE  INDIA  EARTHQUAKE 


HON.  ERIC  nNGERHirr 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1993 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1993,  the  worst  earthquake  to  hit  India 
since  1935  struck  southcentral  India  at  3:56 
a.m.  local  time.  The  earthquake  measured  6.4 
on  the  Richter  scale.  It  has  killed  an  estimated 
10,000  people,  15,566  are  reported  injured 
and  over  150,000  have  been  affected  by  the 
disaster. 

India  has  historically  not  requested  assist- 
ance to  cope  with  natural  disasters.  However, 
the  magnitude  of  this  disaster  prompted  the 
Government  of  India  to  seek  assistance  for 
the  initially  50,000  presumed  dead.  Within  48 
hours  after  the  earthquake  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment deployed  Raymond  Flynn,  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Vatican,  along  with  $1.7  mil- 
lion worth  of  shelter  material  and  other  emer- 
gency assistance. 

This  disaster  reminds  us  of  the  natural  dis- 
asters that  have  occurred  in  the  United  States 
recently.  Humcanes  Hugo  and  Andrew,  the 
San  Francisco  bay  earthquake,  and  most  re- 
cently the  floods  of  the  Midwest.  We  are  re- 
mirKJed  of  how  quk:kly  these  catastrophes 
occur  and  how  extensive  the  damage  can  be. 

We  have  all  tjeen  proud  to  watch  rescue 
teams  save  lives  and  tc  see  the  generosity  of 
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our  neighbors  pour  into  ihe  devastated  com- 
munities. Although  we  cannot  prevent  natural 
disasters  from  occurring,  we  must  work  to- 
gether as  a  nation  to  alleviate  the  pam  and 
suffering  caused  from  all  these  tragedies. 

I  would  urge  us  to  take  this  moment  to  re- 
member those  who  have  suffered  from  the 
earthquake  in  India.  As  the  people  of  India  re- 
build and  restore  their  lives,  let  us  be  re- 
minded and  take  example  of  how  a  quick  and 
efficient  response  can  help  lessen  the  tremen- 
dous blow  natural  disasters  cause. 


GOOD  COUNSEL  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN 
WHEATON,  MD,  HONORED 


TRIBUTE  TO  COUNCILMAN 
RICHARD  M.  CURLEY 


HON.  DAVTD  L  BOMOR 

OF  MICraOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1993 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  citizen.  Coun- 
cilman Richard  M.  Curtey  of  Marysville,  Ml.  He 
will  be  recognized  at  a  retirement  dinner  in  his 
honor  after  36  years  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice. 

Councilman  Curiey's  father  served  on  the 
Marysville  City  Council  for  11  years  and  his 
mother  served  as  treasurer  for  10  years,  so 
the  choice  to  run  for  public  office  seemed  nat- 
ural. In  1956,  Councilman  Curley  ran  for  and 
won  election  to  the  Marysville  City  Council, 
thus  beginning  a  dedicated  career  of  civic  par- 
ticipation. However,  during  these  36  years,  his 
contributions  to  the  community  have  not  been 
limited  to  his  service  on  the  council.  He  has 
served  on  numerous  committees  including  the 
city  planning  commission,  as  well  as  the  his- 
torical commission  where  his  time  and  effort 
are  immeasurable. 

As  councilman  and  community  leader 
Councilman  Curiey  has  shown  a  special  inter- 
est in  educating  the  youth  of  Marysville.  He 
has  served  on  numerous  school  improvement 
and  millage  renewal  committees.  However,  he 
is  best  known  in  the  Marysville  school  system 
for  Government  Day.  He  began  Government 
Day  by  going  into  classrooms  and  explaining 
the  purpose,  responsibilities,  and  benefits  of 
city  government.  His  colleague,  Marysville 
Mayor  Deem  Boldyreff,  likes  to  say  that  Coun- 
cilman Curtey  has  a  lifetime  appointment  as 
director  of  Government  Day  because  he  has 
helpied  it  become  a  annual  event  m  Marysville 
schools. 

Fortunately,  for  the  city  of  Marysville,  Coun- 
cilman Curley  is  not  retiring  completely  from 
civil  service.  Though  his  distinguished  career 
as  city  councilman  is  drawing  to  a  close,  he 
intends  to  stay  an  active  member  of  both  the 
planning  and  historical  commissions  Jean,  his 
wife  of  50  years,  his  four  sons  and  three 
daughters  share  with  us  our  great  pride  in  his 
hard  wori<  and  dedication. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  not  only  saluting  Councilman  Richard  M. 
Curley.  but  also  in  thanking  him  tor  his  36 
years  of  unselfish  service. 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1993 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate the  teachers,  students,  and  parents 
of  Good  Counsel  High  School  in  Wheaton, 
MD,  on  winning  the  Blue  Ribbon  Excellence  in 
Education  Award  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation school  recognition  program. 

Good  Counsel  attnbutes  its  success  to  the 
outstanding  teachers  at  this  small  school. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  principal,  Michael 
Murphy,  the  faculty  goes  beyond  fulfilling  its 
duties  in  the  classroom.  Teachers  give  freely 
of  their  time  and  energy  outside  the  classroom 
to  assist  students  at  the  junior  retreat,  which 
is  a  requirement  for  students  to  graduate. 
These  retreats  take  place  during  the  school 
week,  giving  the  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers time  to  explore  the  issues  of  relationships 
with  self,  parents,  and  God. 

Good  Counsel  also  puts  emphasis  on  ad- 
vanced technology  in  order  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dents for  the  21st  century.  Two  computer  labs 
provide  students  with  the  equipment,  both 
hardware  and  software,  that  is  found  in  to- 
day's business  settings. 

As  a  former  teacher,  I  am  delighted  that 
Good  Counsel  High  School  is  receiving  the 
recognition  that  it  deserves.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  proud  monient  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
students,  the  devoted  faculty,  and  supportive 
parents  of  this  outstanding  school  for  their 
commitment  and  their  responsiveness.  I  con- 
gratulate Good  Counsel  on  receiving  national 
recognition  from  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  I  wish  the  winning  combination  of  faculty, 
students,  and  parents  at  the  Good  Counsel 
continued  success  in  achieving  excellence  in 
education. 


THE  TECHNOLOGY  FOR 
EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANL^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28, 1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  with  my  colleagues. 
Representative  Steve  Gunderson  and  Rep- 
resentative Mike  Castle,  legislation,  the  Tech- 
nology for  Excellence  in  Education  Act,  to  ad- 
dress the  growing  need  for  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  use  of  technology  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools. 

No  one  will  doubt  the  growing  impact  and 
importance  of  technology  of  all  kinds — com- 
puters, video,  audio,  distance  learning — on 
education  at  all  levels.  A  recent  survey  found 
that  computers  are  already  installed  in  about 
52  percent  of  classrooms  today.  That  percent- 
age will  certainly  grow  as  will  society's  and  the 
business  worid's  demand  for  people  who  are 
technology  friendly. 

Despite  these  trends,  there  is  little  coordina- 
tion and  planning  for  the  changes  that  tech- 
nology is  bringing  about  and  most  conclude 


that  we  are  not  doing  an  adequate  job  in  train- 
ing our  teachers  to  teach  with  technology. 

The  Federal  role  in  this  effort  is  already  de- 
ceptively large.  A  recent  study  indicated  that 
during  the  1992-93  school  year  almost  50 
percent  of  all  funds  used  to  purchase  soft- 
ware, integrated  learning  systems,  and  hard- 
ware were  Federal  dollars.  For  the  same 
school  year,  the  study  noted,  $350  million  of 
Federal  chapter  1  funds — the  education  for  the 
disadvantaged  program — and  $125  to  $150 
million  of  Federal  chapter  2  funds,  were  spent 
for  technology  purposes.  Despite  this,  there  is 
no  centralized  coordination  of  the  Federal  ef- 
fort within  the  Department  of  Education. 

We  have  introduced  this  legislation  as  a 
benchmark  for  the  presently  on-going  renewal 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  While  some  have  concluded  that  a  sepa- 
rate program  on  educational  technology  vwthln 
the  new  act  is  necessary,  we  see  many  oppor- 
tunities within  current  programs  arxJ  statutes 
to  establish  a  Federal  effort  in  this  area.  We 
also  believe  the  Federal  response  to  edu- 
cational technology  must  be  primarily  targeted 
on  planning  and  coordination — with  an  eye  to- 
ward acquisition,  training  and  research  is- 
sues— without  spreading  its  wings  too  widely 
to  the  multitude  aspects  of  education  tech- 
nology. 

Our  proposal  ir>cludes  four  primary  focuses. 
First,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
appoint  a  director  of  Educational  Technology 
within  the  Department  of  Education  to  coordi- 
nate the  Federal  effort.  Second,  it  establishes 
one-time  State  planning  grants  which  require 
participating  States  to  establish  compreheri- 
sive  technology  in  education  plans  for  their 
States  within  a  year. 

Tied  to  that  State  planning  effort  are  local 
challenge  grants  for  States  which  have  com- 
pleted their  plans.  Local  school  districts  can 
be  awarded  3-year  grants  to  implement  var- 
ious technology  systems  and  strategies  out- 
lined in  the  State  plan.  Finally,  our  legislation 
amends  numerous  current  Federal  education 
statutes  to  make  the  acquisition  of  and  training 
in  technology  an  explicitly  permissible  use  for 
school  districts. 

As  the  Committee  on  Educatk)n  and  Lat)or, 
and  the  House  and  Senate,  continue  efforts  to 
rewrite  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
laws  and  programs,  we  intend  to  promote  the 
concepts  and  ideas  presented  in  the  Tech- 
nology for  Excellence  in  Education  Act. 


THE  ILLINOIS  HOUSE  SUPPORTS 
FORT  SHERIDAN  CEMETERY 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28,  1993 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  years  after  the 
decision  was  made  to  close  the  gates  of  Fort 
Sheridan,  just  outside  Chicago,  there  still  is  no 
finalized  plan  for  disposing  of  the  land.  While 
there  has  been  much  debate  over  the  relative 
merits  of  golf  courses,  condominiums,  ar>d 
public  parks,  recent  discussion  has  ignored 
what  I  tielieve  to  be  the  best  use  for  a  portion 
of  the  land — as  a  veterans  cemetery  to  honor 
Illinois  veterans. 
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Since  the  Pentagon  has  recently  slated  that 
it  IS  no  longer  interested  in  trading  land  at  Fori 
Sheridan  (or  an  Artinglon,  VA,  site  to  be  used 
as  an  Army  museum,  I  believe  we  must  re- 
open discussion  over  the  veterans  cemetery.  I 
am  inserting  tor  the  RECORD  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Illinois  House  o(  Rep- 
resentatives which  calls  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  create  a  cemetery  at  Fori  Shen- 
dan. 

The  Depanment  of  Veterans  Affairs  has 
stated  that  the  Chicago  area  is  in  need  of  a 
new  cemetery,  and  has  identified  Fori  Sheri- 
dan as  the  optimal  site.  State  government  in 
Illinois  supports  the  creation  of  a  cemetery  on 
this  histonc  site.  Chicago-area  veterans 
groups  strongly  support  Fort  Shendan  as  the 
location  for  a  new  cemetery.  It  is  time  that 
Washington  listened  to  those  who  will  be  most 
atlected  by  this  decision,  and  dedicate  a  new 
veterans  cemetery  at  Fort  Sheridan. 

House  Resolution  No.  1415 

(Offered  by  RepresenUtive  Kublk) 

Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
Sutes  enacted  Public  Law  93-43  on  June  18, 
1973.  which  provides  that  "the  remains  of 
(any  veteran,  and  certain  others)  may  l>e 
buried  in  any  open  national  cemetery  in  the 
National  Cemetery  System":  and 

Whereas.  Through  this  Public  Law,  all  vet- 
erans, by  virtue  of  their  service  to  their 
country,  have  a  right  to  i>e  interred  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery;  and 

Whereas.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  na- 
tional cemeteries  In  Illinois  have  the  follow- 
ing numbers  of  spaces  available:  Alton.  10: 
Camp  Butler.  6.712:  Danville.  8,209:  Mound 
City.  1,201:  Quincy.  70:  and  Rock  Island.  2.168: 
and 

Whereas.  There  are  millions  of  Illinois  vet- 
erans who  have  the  right  to  interment  in  a 
national  cemetery:  and 

Whereas.  After  the  remaining  18.000  ceme- 
tery spaces  in  Illinois  are  used,  the  families 
of  Illinois  veterans  will  have  to  go  out  of  the 
State  to  find  space  in  a  national  cemetery: 
and 

Whereas.  When  a  deceased  veteran  is  in- 
terred a  long  distance  from  home,  the  veter- 
an's family  will  face  additional  hardship  in 
reaching  the  burial  site  and  may  be  unable 
to  visit  the  grave  and  show  their  respect:  and 

Whereas.  The  families  of  veterans  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  are  aggrieved  that  there  is 
no  national  cemetery  near  the  Chicago  area, 
where  millions  of  veterans  live  with  their 
families:  and 

Whereas.  There  is  an  existing  army  ceme- 
tery at  Fort  Sheridan  which  would  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  the  veterans  who  are  de- 
sirous of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  Chicago 
area:  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Eighty-Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  that  we  respectfully  urge  our  fed- 
eral government  leaders  to  work  together  to 
designate  the  cemetery  at  Fort  Sheridan  a 
national  cemetery  for  use  by  all  veterans; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Illinois  congressional  delegation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REDLAND  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  IN 
ROCKVILLE.  MD,  HONORED 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

of  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1993 
Mrs.  fWIORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  to  con- 
gratulate the  teachers,  students,  and  parents 
of  Redland  Middle  School  in  Rockville.  MD.  on 
winning  the  Blue  Ribbon  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation Award  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation school  recognition  program. 

Redland  Middle  Schools  success  for  every 
student  program  is  designed  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  a  spinted.  demanding  curriculum 
suited  to  individual  needs  and  abilities.  These 
goals  are  accomplished  through  broad  course 
offerings  and  ongoing  teacher  support  of  the 
individual  student.  The  school  has  several 
other  programs  that  were  designed  to  help 
students.  Student  support  programs  include 
mentonng  by  staff  memt)ers.  a  support  room 
program,  guidance  programs,  peer  mediation, 
and  peer  tutonng.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  several  after-school  activities  such  as 
clubs,  homework  help,  and  intramural  sports. 
There  are  also  several  programs,  like  the 
computer  genius  club  and  CARE.,  that  in- 
clude community  partnerships  with  local  busi- 
ness. 

As  a  former  teacher,  I  am  delighted  that 
Redland  Middle  School  is  receiving  the  rec- 
ognition that  It  deserves.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
proud  moment  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  the  de- 
voted faculty  and  supportive  parents  of  this 
outstanding  school  for  their  commitment  and 
their  responsiveness  in  providing  a  quality 
education.  I  congratulate  Redland  Middle 
School  on  receiving  national  recognition  from 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  I  wish  the 
winning  combination  of  faculty,  students,  and 
parents  at  the  school  continued  success  in 
achieving  excellence  in  education. 


October  28.  1993 

community  in  Baltimore.  It  has  provided  the 
needed  cohesiveness  to  keep  this  community 
strong,  and  it  also  has  provided  an  opportunity 
for  non-Poles  to  participate  in  events  within 
the  Polish  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  recognizing  the  important  contnbu- 
lion  the  Polish  Home  Club  has  made  and  con- 
tinues to  make  in  Baltimore. 


TRIBUTE  TO  POLISH  HOME  CLUB 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1993 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  nse  to 
pay  special  tnbute  to  the  Polish  Home  Club  in 
Baltimore  on  its  75th  anniversary.  Located  on 
Broadway,  in  the  heart  of  Baltimore's  Polish 
community,  the  Polish  Home  Club  is  a  social 
and  cultural  landmark.  It  has  hosted  thou- 
sands of  meetings,  banquets,  weddings,  and 
celebrations  arxj  is  an  important  part  of  Balti- 
more's thriving  Polish  community. 

The  Polish  Home  Association  was  first  orga- 
nized in  1906  by  Wladyslaw  Urtianski.  It  took 
the  Polish  community  many  years  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary  to  purchase  the  club  and 
make  the  needed  repairs  on  the  structure.  In 
1918—75  years  ago — the  Polish  Home  Club 
officially  opened  its  doors  to  the  community. 

Since  then,  the  Polish  Home  Club  has  pro- 
vided help  to  the  needy,  support  to  new  immi- 
grants, and  has  become  a  social  outlet  and  a 
community  meeting  place.  The  club  has  been, 
and  still  remains,  a  fixture  within  the  Polish 


IN  HONOR  OF  A  MEMORIAL  VIGIL 
COMMEMORATING  THE  244  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  lOlST  AIRBORNE 
WHO  DIED  IN  SERVICE  TO  THEIR 
COUNTRY  AT  GANDER.  NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. ON  DECEMBER  12. 
1985 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28,  1993 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  IS  with  great  pride  that  I  nse  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  244  courageous  peacekeepers  of 
the  101st  Airtxjrne  Division  who  were  unex- 
pectedly taken  from  the  line  of  duty  in  a  tragic 
plane  crash  at  Gander,  Newfoundland,  on  De- 
cember 12,  1985.  A  memonal  vigil,  held  by  the 
Connecticut  Yankee  All-Airborne  Chapter  of 
the  82d  Airtiorne  Association,  Inc.,  will  take 
place  in  Hartford,  CT,  on  the  east  steps  of  the 
State  capitol,  1  p.m.  on  Sunday,  December 
12.  1993. 

Since  colonial  times,  Amencan  men  and 
women  have  served  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion, protecting  the  basic  freedoms  that  are 
conferred  upon  all  citizens  from  the  moment  of 
birth.  This  has  been  at  the  core  of  American 
values  since  our  forefathers  landed  in  Plym- 
outh, MA,  in  1620.  Since  that  time,  this  Nation 
and  its  Armed  Forces  have  fought  around  the 
world  in  the  hope  that  one  day  freedom  and 
democracy  might  ring  for  all  to  hear.  In  fulfill- 
ing this  dream,  members  of  the  101st  Airtx>rne 
died  in  sen/ice  to  our  Nation.  For  this,  Ihey  for- 
ever deserve  our  sincere  gratitude  and  re- 
spect. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  memonal  vigil,  there 
will  still  be  people  who  are  unable  to  enjoy  the 
freedoms  of  democracy.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
that  we  all  take  a  moment  to  give  thanks  to 
those  who  have  risked  their  lives  so  that  peo- 
ple all  over  the  worid  may  live  under  a  system 
as  open  and  free  as  our  own. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  all  the  families  of 
these  service  men  and  women  who  dem- 
onstrated great  strength  in  their  loss.  Indeed. 
this  memonal  vigil  is  as  much  a  tribute  to  their 
courage  as  it  is  to  those  who  have  served  in 
uniform.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  men  and 
women  will  forever  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
us  all. 
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END  GLOBAL  OCEAN  DUMPING  OF 
RADIOACTIVE  WASTES 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1993 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  the  Clinton  administration  to  seize  an  im- 
portant opportunity  for  global  environmental 
leadership.  At  the  upcoming  meeting  ot  parties 
of  the  London  Dumping  Convention  the  impxjr- 
tant  issue  of  ocean  dumping  of  radioactive 
waste  will  be  addressed 

The  dumping  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
has  been  prohibited  smce  the  adoption  of  the 
London  Convention  in  1972.  I  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  support  a  similar  ban  on  the  dump- 
ing of  low-level  radioactive  waste  and  to  en- 
courage the  70  other  countries  who  are  party 
to  this  treaty  to  do  likewise 

Mr.  SpeaKer,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  recent 
incident  involving  the  dumping  ot  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  by  the 
Russian  Federation.  In  late  August,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  US 
delegation  to  a  meeting  of  GLOBE,  the  Global 
Legislators  Organization  for  a  Balanced  Envi- 
ronment, in  Tokyo.  At  the  GLOBE  meeting  we 
received  a  dramatic  report  from  our  Russian 
colleagues  regarding  the  dumping  of  radio- 
active waste  by  the  former  Soviet  Union  into 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  over  the  past 
three  decades.  Responsible  political  leaders 
cannot  allow  this  practice  to  continue 

Dispersing  these  wastes  into  the  environ- 
ment In  an  uncontrolled  and  irretrievable  fash- 
ion, as  is  the  case  with  ocean  dumping,  simpiy 
does  not  make  sense.  It  is  time  to  bring  inter- 
national law  into  conformity  with  U.S.  policy  in 
this  area. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  seize  this  rare 
and  important  opportunity  to  achieve  important 
environmental  foreign  policy  benefits  and  dem- 
onstrate leadership  on  the  protection  of  the 
global  manne  environment.  The  dumping  of 
radioactive  wastes  into  the  sea  must  end  The 
U.S.  position  in  the  upcoming  London  meet- 
ings should  lead  the  worid  toward  that  obiec- 
tive. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAM  YONO 


HON.  DAVID  L  BO.MOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  28, 1993 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  my  fnend  Sam  Yono  Sam  is 
chairman  of  the  Chaldean  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, an  umbrella  organization  of  5  Chaldean 
churches  and  7  civic  organizations,  which  rep- 
resents more  than  65,000  Chaldean-Amen- 
cans  in  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  area 

The  Chaldean  Federation  of  America  s  pn- 
mary  goal  is  to  encourage  Chaldean  youths  to 
stay  in  school  and  strive  for  academic  excel- 
lence and  achievement.  The  federation,  under 
Sam's  leadership,  also  encourages  voiunteer- 
ism  and  provides  numerous  social  services. 
This  evening,  the  federation  is  holding  its  first 
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annual  awards  banquet.  Sam  helped  organize 
this  event  which  will  be  attended  by  500  mer- 
chants, professionals,  and  civic  and  religious 
leaders.  Most  recently,  Sam  has  been  wori<ing 
with  me  to  dramatize  the  plight  of  Chaldean 
refugees  m  the  Middle  East. 

Sam  has  been  active  in  tx)th  the  Chaldean 
and  the  larger  metropolitan  Detroit  community 
for  many  years.  As  a  businessman  and  entre- 
preneur, Sam  has  donated  his  time  and  tal- 
ents to  numerous  civic  and  governmental 
agencies.  As  a  member  of  their  Ethnic  Com- 
munity Response  Network,  Sam's  insights 
have  benefited  the  Detroit  Police  Department. 
He  has  also  sen/ed  as  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  Committee  for  Southeastern 
Michigan  to  the  Michigan  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Currently,  Sam  is  a  member  ot  the 
Wayne  County  Executive's  Arab  Advisory 
Committee.  Sam  also  serves  as  a  board  mem- 
ber for  Oakland  Community  College,  the  col- 
lege's foundation,  the  Southeast  Michigan  Co- 
alition of  Governments  (SEMCCXB)  and  New 
Detroit. 

Sam's  tireless  commitment  to  the  commu- 
nity IS  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  And  so,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Chaldean  Federation  of  Ameri- 
ca's First  Annual  Dinner  Banquet,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  Sam  Yono. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NANCY  NORRIS 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  28,  1993 

Mr.  LEWIS  Of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fine 
work  and  outstanding  public  service  of  Nancy 
Norns  of  Encino,  CA.  Nancy  will  be  recog- 
nized for  her  civic  and  charitable  involvement, 
her  contributions  to  business,  and  her  role  as 
a  supportive  wife  and  mother  at  a  celebration 
in  her  honor  on  November  6. 

Nancy  Norris  is  truly  a  renaissance  woman. 
As  the  sole  proprietor  of  Nancy  Orman  Interi- 
ors for  17  years,  she  has  played  an  integral 
role  in  the  business  community.  In  1986,  she 
was  selected  as  the  winner  of  the  ELAN 
Award  of  Merit  and  in  1990,  Nancy  received 
the  MIRM  Award  for  best  interior  design. 

Her  contributions  to  our  community  are  well 
known.  She  is  a  lifetime  member  of  Hadassah 
and  has  been  actively  involved  in  numerous 
activities  in  several  chapters.  She  is  the  found- 
er and  president  of  the  South  Valley  chapter, 
the  founder  and  president  of  the  Shinm  chap- 
ter, the  current  treasurer  of  the  Greater  Val- 
leys chapter,  the  program  vice  president  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  region  and  the  chapter  member 
of  the  Valley  Coordinating  Cabinet.  In  addition, 
she  was  the  local  office  coordinator  for  the 
National  Hadassah  Convention  held  eariier 
this  year. 

Nancy  has  also  been  greatly  involved  in 
charitable  work  and  civic  affairs.  She  is  the 
president  and  founder  ot  the  Baldy  View  Auxil- 
iary of  BIA,  the  life  director  of  the  NAHB  Auxil- 
iary, and  spends  time  giving  to  others  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  Chapan-al  School  and  at 
Kadima  Hebrew  Academy.  In  addition,  Nancy 
enjoys  memberships  with  the  NAHB  Auxiliary, 
the    NAHB    Capitol    Club,    the    Los   Angeles 
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County  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Los  Angeies 
Zoo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  our  col- 
leagues, Nancy's  husband  Ira.  and  their  four 
children  in  recognizing  the  vast  and  diverse 
contributions  of  this  wonderful  woman.  Her 
dedication  to  our  community  and  her  many 
contributions  to  business  are  certainly  worthy 
of  our  admiration  and  respect.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  House  pay  tribute  to  Nancy  Norris  today. 


HEBREW  ACADEMY  OF  GREATER 
WASHINGTON  IN  SILVER  SPRING. 
MD  HONORED 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  October  28, 1993 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate the  teachers,  students,  and  parents 
of  the  Hebrew  Academy  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton in  Silver  Spring,  MD,  on  winning  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Excellence  in  Education  Award  from 
the  Department  of  Education  School  Recogni- 
tion Program.  The  Hebrew  Academy  is  in  fact 
two  different  schools,  a  middle  school  and  a 
high  school.  Both  have  won  the  award  this 
year  for  their  excellence  in  education. 

The  Academy  attributes  its  success  to  the 
outstanding  teachers  at  this  small  school. 
Under  the  able  auspices  of  Miss  Deena  Le- 
vine,  principal  of  the  high  school,  the  faculty 
goes  t>eyond  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  class- 
room. The  dedicated  teachers  at  the  Hebrew 
Academy  sper>d  extra  hours  coaching  the 
mock  trial  team,  which  made  the  semi-finals  in 
Montgomery  County's  mock  trial  competition. 
The  hard  work  of  students  and  faculty  on  the 
newspaper  and  yeartxxjk  has  brought  recogni- 
tion from  Columbia  University  for  excellence  in 
high  school  publications. 

As  a  former  teacher,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Hebrew  Academy  of  Greater  Washington  is 
receiving  the  recognition  that  it  deserves.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  proud  moment  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  devoted  faculty  and  supportive 
parents  of  this  outstanding  school  for  their 
commitment  and  their  responsiveness  in  pro- 
viding a  quality  education.  I  congratulate  the 
Hebrew  Academy  of  Greater  Washington  on 
receiving  national  recognition  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  I  wish  the  winning 
combination  of  faculty,  students,  and  parents 
at  the  academy  continued  success  in  achiev- 
ing excellence  in  education. 


HOME  OFFICE  DEDUCTION  ACT 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  PEIIR  HOAGIAND 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  October  28.  1993 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  with 
a  bipartisan  group  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Home  Office  Deduction  Act 
today.  This  initiative  will  clanfy  the  tax  status 
of  America's  home-based  businesses. 

The  legislation  has  the  support  of  the  Small 
Business  Legislative  Council,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  the  Self-Employed,  the  American 
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Institute  o<  Certified  Publtc  Accountants,  the 
NatKjnal  Society  of  Public  Accountants,  the 
National  Assoaation  o(  the  Remodeling  Indus- 
try, the  Nat)onal  Association  o(  Small  Business 
Investment  'Jkjmpanies.  the  Direct  Selling  As- 
soaation, the  Specialty  Advertising  Associa- 
tion International,  and  the  Illinois  Women's 
Economic  Development  Summit. 

Home-based  business  mean  opportunity 
and  )ob  creation.  The  livelihoods  ot  many 
working  families  in  my  State  and  across  the 
country  depend  on  home-based  business.  For 
many  entrepreneurs,  rt  is  the  American  dream. 
Home-based  businesses  make  sense  from  a 
variety  ot  perspectives. 

For  startup  small  businesses  as  well  as 
people  reentenng  the  work  force  after  a  jOb 
loss,  the  very  viability  of  a  new  enterprise  can 
depend  on  whether  or  not  it  can  be  started  up 
as  a  home-based  tHJSiness. 

For  many  people  with  historically  poor  ac- 
cess to  capital,  like  women  and  minorities,  and 
for  many  people  for  whom  traditional  office  en- 
vironments or  commuting  pose  problems,  such 
as  the  ekJerly  and  the  disabled,  the  home- 
based  business  can  be  an  important  road  to 
economic  independence. 

For  parents  with  young  chiWren  to  super- 
vise, the  home-based  business  helps  avoid 
the  loss  of  a  second  Income. 

H/fodem  telecommunications  equipment  like 
faxes,  modems,  and  computer  networks  allow 
businesses  whk;h  have  traditionally  required 
an  office  setting  to  operate  from  the  home. 

The  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  in 
Commissioner  versus  Soliman  substantially 
narrowed  the  availability  of  the  home  office 
deduction.  Previously,  home  office  expenses 
were  deductible  if:  First,  the  space  in  the 
home  was  devoted  to  the  "sole  and  exclusive 
use'  of  the  office;  second,  the  taxpayer  used 
no  other  office  for  the  business;  and  third,  the 
business  generated  enough  income  to  cover 
the  deduction. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  eflect  added  two  ad- 
ditional conditions  to  the  eligibility  of  most  tax- 
payers for  the  home  office  deduction:  (4)  the 
customers  of  the  home-t>ased  business  must 
physically  visit  the  home  office;  and  (5)  that 
the  business  revenue  must  be  produced  within 
the  home  office  itself. 

As  a  result  of  the  Soliman  deciswn,  certain 
expenses  whk:h  are  deductible  for  other  busi- 
ness will  not  be  deductible  for  home-based 
businesses.  A  business  owner  who  rents  a 
storefront  is  not  required  to  have  customers 
visit  it  or  generate  all  the  business  revenue 
within  its  tour  walls  in  order  to  claim  the  store- 
front as  a  deduction. 

Many  entrepreneurs  who  run  their  business 
from  their  home  have  been  thrown  into  confu- 
sk)n  about  the  implications  of  the  Soliman 
case.  Entire  categories  of  home-based  busi- 
nesses will  tose  their  deduction  under  this 
case  These  range  from  irxleperxJent  sales 
representatives  to  rural  vetennanans  to  home 
remodelers  and  plumljers — small  businesses 
that  must  sell  their  products  and  services  out- 
side the  home  office  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  business  or  because  of  competitive  pres- 
sures. Many  other  home-based  businesses 
cannot  bring  customers  into  thar  homes  for  a 
vanety  of  reasons,  such  as  kx^al  zoning  ordi- 
nances or  security  considerations.  For  many 
small  enterprises,  the  loss  of  this  deductkin 
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may  mean  the  difference  t)etween  growth  or 
retrenchment,  the  difference  between  job  cre- 
ation or  bankruptcy. 

The  Home  Office  Deduction  Act  keeps  intact 
the  three  previous  cntena  for  the  deduction, 
while  making  clear  that  essential  administra- 
tive and  management  activities — such  as  tax 
preparation,  bookkeeping  and  billing,  and  so- 
liciting business— are  legitimate  uses  of  busi- 
ness time  and  office  space  for  the  purpose  of 
deducting  the  expenses  of  a  home  offk:e. 

We  want  to  make  the  law  clear  and  simple 
to  allow  entrepreneurs  who  operate  in  the 
home  the  ability  to  deduct  the  same  expenses 
that  they  woukj  be  allowed  to  deduct  if  they 
rent  space.  That's  only  fair.  However,  we  do 
not  want  to  open  up  the  Tax  Code  to  abuse 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  find  the  right  balance  be- 
tween these  two  objectives  in  an  area  that  is 
as  fact-sensitive  as  home  offices.  But  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  clearly  does  not 
stnke  a  correct  balance  by  requinng  that  cus- 
tomers of  a  home-based  business  must  phys- 
ically visit  the  home  office  or  that  business 
revenue  must  be  produced  within  the  home  of- 
fice Itself  to  be  deductible.  I  think  this  bill  is  a 
good  Stan  in  restoring  balance.  Before  the  leg- 
islative process  is  all  over.  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  added  many  refinements  and  clanfied 
any  ambiguities,  and  in  the  process  I  hope  we 
can  devise  a  worttable  policy  that  treats  peo- 
ple who  operate  home  offices  fairty. 

For  example,  I  am  concerned  about  some 
reservations  expressed  about  whether  the  re- 
quirement that  the  office  be  used  "regularly 
and  systematically"  may  not  be  a  fair  standard 
for  individuals  whose  business  travel  is  not  of 
a  predictable  pattern,  and  therefore  whose 
time  spent  in  a  home  office  may  not  fall  within 
a  common  sense  definition  of  systematic,  but 
whose  tHJSiness  nevertheless  requires  the  use 
of  office  space  in  the  home.  This  is  only  one 
example  of  the  tensions  we  face  in  attempting 
to  draw  a  line  between  legitimate  uses  of 
home  office  space  as  opposed  to  simple  tax 
avoidance. 

I  am  sensitive  to  the  impact  this  legislation 
will  have  on  Federal  revenues.  However,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  first  try  to  make  a  sensible  deci- 
sion about  the  proper  policy  to  which  home- 
based  businesses  should  be  subjected  and 
then  consider  the  fiscal  impact.  To  do  other- 
wise is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 


PUERTO  RICAN  STATEHOOD 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  what  is  shap- 
ing up  to  be  an  American  Constitutional  crisis. 
On  November  14,  1993,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  will  cast  a  vote  on  the  status  of  the  is- 
land. They  will  be  asked  to  choose  statehood. 
Independence,  or  to  maintain  their  current  sta- 
tus as  a  Commonwealth.  What  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  are  being  told  during  this  cam- 
paign bears  no  relation  to  the  facts.  The  cam- 
paign's rhetoric  defies  all  histonc  precedent. 

First,  there  are  people  telling  Puerto  Rico 
that  statehood  would  still  allow  them  to  func- 
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tion  as  virtually  an  independent  nation — com- 
plete with  their  own  flag  and  national  anthem. 
Any  review  of  our  history  would  note  that 
Texas  was  an  independent  nation  prior  to  its 
joining  the  union.  But  while  my  friends  in 
Texas  have  stayed  independent  In  many 
ways,  the  American  flag  flies  above  all  others 

there. 

Second,  there  are  people  telling  Puerto  Rico 
that  statehood  would  not  affect  the  use  of 
Spanish  in  Puerto  Rico.  Again,  a  review  of 
Amerk:an  history  shows  that  Louisiana  was  a 
French-speaking  colony  before  it  joined  our 
Union.  However,  Louisiana  now  pnnts  its  laws 
and  conducts  its  government  business  in  the 
same  language  used  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States — English. 

Should  Puerto  Rico  opt  for  statehood,  I  fear 
that  the  troubles  Canada  confronts  with 
French-speaking  Quebec  will  seem  tame. 
After  all,  until  this  year,  Puerto  Rico  had  only 
one  official  language — Spanish.  When  Puerto 
Rico's  statehood  party  decided  to  make  Eng- 
lish a  second  official  language  this  year,  they 
provoked  a  near  riot.  According  to  the  New 
Yort<  Times,  "tens  of  thousands  of  Puerto 
Ricans  opposing  the  language  bill  took  part  in 
a  march  on  the  Capitol"  This  group,  estimated 
at  80,000  to  100,000,  chanted  "Ingles,  no! " 

As  Puerto  Rico  will  follow  the  same  proce- 
dure as  every  other  nation  has  m  the  pursuit 
of  statehood,  I  firmly  believe  that  these  people 
will  not  be  pleased  with  reality.  In  our  English- 
speaking  union,  life  is  vastly  different  than  that 
being  portrayed  by  some  in  Puerto  Rico.  Eng- 
lish has  always  been  America's  de  facto  offi- 
cial language.  And,  if  H.R.  739  is  passed, 
English  will  be  America's  de  jure  official  lan- 
guage as  well.  1  am  a  proud  cosponsor  of  that 
bill.  Nearty  all  Americans  support  making  Eng- 
lish our  oflicial  language.  When  this  bill 
passes,  it  will  apply  just  as  strictly  to  the  State 
of  Puerto  Rico  as  it  would  to  the  State  of  New 
Yori<. 

Third,  some  members  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
society  are  claiming  that  under  a  State  of 
Puerto  Rico  citizens  will  pay  less  in  taxes.  In 
1917,  Congress  gave  Puerto  Ricans  American 
citizenship.  In  1952,  Puerto  Ricans  voted  to 
become  a  Commonwealth  and  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  entered  Into  a  com- 
pact which  defined  the  Commonwealth  status. 
Under  this  status,  Puerto  Rico,  although  not  a 
State,  has  limited  access  to  our  welfare  pro- 
grams but  is  exempt  from  paying  Federal 
taxes.  Statehood  would  take  away  this  fortu- 
nate exemption.  Puerto  Ricans  would  pay  the 
same  Federal  income  taxes,  gas  taxes,  and 
estate  taxes  as  every  other  citizen  of  every 
other  State  in  America. 

Furthermore,  Puerto  Rican's  per  capita  in- 
come Is  less  than  half  that  of  Mississippi,  the 
poorest  State  in  our  union.  Statehood  would 
also  remove  all  caps  Congress  has  placed  on 
Federal  welfare  payments  to  Puerto  Rico.  The 
New  Yori<  Times  has  estimated  this  removal 
would  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  a  minimum  of  an 
additional  $3  billion  annually.  As  a  State,  the 
Puerto  Rican  citizenry  will  have  to  pay  their 
share  of  these  added  Government  costs. 
Taxes  will  not  decrease;  in  fact,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  will  increase  as  all  of  Gov- 
ernment entities,  both  local  and  Federal, 
scramble  to  finance  these  added  fiscal  bur- 
dens. 
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Statehood  is  a  permanent  thing  The  United 
States  has  already  fought  one  civil  war  over 
that  matter.  Statehood  means  equal  treatment 
for  all  States.  Yes.  it  grants  benefits,  but  more 
importantly  it  bestows  responsibility  Those 
who  tell  Puerto  Rico  things  will  be  different  lor 
them  are  telling  the  voters  a  pleasant  fairy 
tale.  I  fear  a  rude  awakening  for  both  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Puerto  Rico  should  the  state- 
hood process  proceed  in  this  manner. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  BARRIE  MUNROE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  "PETE"  PETERSON 

OK  FLORID.-^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  28.  1993 
Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  fjay  a  special  tribute  to  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual from  Florida's  Second  Congressional 
District  who  is  retinng  from  the  Occidental 
Chemical  Corp.  after  21  years  of  exceptional 
service.  Mr.  J.  Barrie  Munroe  has  not  only 
nsen  to  the  level  of  vice  president  of  manufac- 
turing and  technology  during  his  tenure  at 
Oxy,  along  the  way  he  has  served  his  country 
admirably  in  the  armed  services,  as  a  worid- 
class  track  athlete,  as  an  environmentalist. 
community  leader,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, as  an  outstanding  family  man, 

A  native  of  Flonda,  Mr,  Munroe  left  his 
home  to  serve  in  the  US,  Army  where  he 
earned  a  distinguished  record  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  staff  sergeant.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  represented  the  US,  Armed  Forces  in 
the  1955  European  Track  Championships. 
where  his  time  of  10.7  seconds  m  the  100 
meter  dash  brought  him  within  fractions  of  a 
second  of  setting  a  world  record  Since  that 
time  he  has  continued  his  interest  in  the  sport 
and  has  competed  in  a  number  of  well-known 
marathons. 

Upon  returning  to  Florida  after  his  military 
service,  Mr.  Munroe  pursued  an  education  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  Giving  his  academic 
studies  the  same  dedication  that  has  stead- 
fastly accompanied  him  through  all  his  en- 
deavors, he  was  ranked  fourth  m  his  class 
when  he  graduated  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  m  Chemical  Engineering 

With  his  diploma  m  hand,  he  embarked  on 
an  impressive  career  within  the  field  of  chemi- 
cal process  technology  and  manufacturing. 
Management  positions  with  Proctor  &  Gamble 
Co,  and  Lonza,  Inc.,  led  him  to  becoming  a 
corporate  officer  at  Occidental  Chemical 
Corp.,  where  he  stayed  for  a  very  productive 
21  years. 

Occidental  has  certainly  been  blessed  by 
having  the  foresight  to  engage  Mr  Munroe's 
talents.  He  was  Instrumental  m  opening  the 
doors  for  Occidental  sales  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  was  very  active  as  a  leader  of  the 
Florida  Phosphate  Council.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, Oxy  has  mined  42  million  tons  of  phos- 
phate rock,  resulting  in  the  production  of  15 
million  tons  of  fertilizer  and  4  million  tons  of 
animal  feed  supplement.  That  high  level  of 
production  made  Occidental  one  ot  the  largest 
employers  in  north  Flonda,  with  2,000  individ- 
uals on  the:  payroll. 

During  this  period  of  amazing  growth,  Barne 
Munroe  never  lost  sight  of  the  need  to  protect 
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the  environment.  He  successfully  oversaw  the 
reclamation  of  over  5,000  acres  of  previously 
mined  lands,  which  included  1,600  acres  of 
sensitive  wetlands  in  Hamilton  County.  These 
areas  are  now  beautiful  pineforests,  meadows, 
and  recreation  tracts  preserved  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Along  those  same  lines,  he  created  the 
North  Florida  Environmental  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. Through  this  organization  he  has  estab- 
lished an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  between 
industry  interests  and  concerns  of  environ- 
mental groups,  which  has  resulted  in  positive 
environmental  enhancements  for  the  region. 

Never  losing  sight  of  assisting  those  in 
need,  Mr.  Munroe  was  one  of  the  principal  or- 
ganizers of  Oxy's  efforts  for  the  United  Way. 
It  was  with  his  inspiration  and  leadership  that 
Oxy  has  regulariy  provided  approximately  50 
percent  of  all  contributions  received  by  the 
United  Way  in  Suwannee,  Hamilton,  and  Co- 
lumbia Counties. 

He  has  also  been  extremely  active  with  edu- 
cators on  a  vanety  of  levels.  Within  that  arena, 
he  has  made  Oxy's  Adopt  a  School  Program 
a  top  priority  for  the  company  in  Hamilton 
County.  This  program  has  enriched  the  coun- 
ty's six  schools  by  providing  financial  and 
human  resource  support  for  facility  improve- 
ments and  strengthening  recreational  activi- 
ties. For  example,  when  the  middle-school 
was  in  need  of  new  goal  posts  for  a  playing 
field,  it  was  through  this  program  that  Occi- 
dental provided  the  funding  assistance  nec- 
essary to  purchase  the  posts  and  the  skilled 
labor  needed  to  erect  them. 

As  an  active  alumni,  he  has  served  for  a 
number  of  years  as  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida's  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering.  Within 
that  capacity  he  has  acted  as  a  good-will  am- 
bassador on  behalf  of  the  university  and  has 
been  of  invaluable  assistance  in  recruiting  and 
advising  prospective  students. 

In  spite  of  all  these  demanding  enterprises, 
Barrie  was  always  there  for  his  family.  He  and 
his  lovely  wife  of  36  years,  Myrna  Turner 
Munroe,  have  raised  four  beautiful  children, 
Dallas,  Brad,  Barrie  Suzanne,  and  Brian,  all  of 
whom  are  cleariy  destined  to  contribute  to 
their  professions  and  communities  in  much  the 
same  way  as  their  father. 

In  view  of  his  many  outstanding  contribu- 
tions, it  was  with  mixed  feelings  that  I  learned 
of  Mr.  Munroe's  plans  to  retire  from  Occidental 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  However,  although  he 
will  be  deeply  missed  by  the  residents  of 
Hamilton  County  and  its  surrounding  areas,  no 
one  can  begrudge  his  desire  to  retire  to  St. 
Petersburg  Beach  so  that  he  and  Myrna  might 
pursue  the  enviable  activities  of  boating,  golf- 
ing, and  flying. 

Barne  Munroe  is  leaving  behind  a  legacy  of 
hard  wori<,  innovative  thinking,  and  aggressive 
accomplishment  of  the  many  and  varied  tasks 
he  has  undertaken.  A  finer  and  more  upstand- 
ing individual  is  rarely  seen.  As  he  retires,  I 
join  the  men  and  women  of  Occidental  Chemi- 
cal Corp.  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  north  Flor- 
ida in  extending  our  fondest  gratitude  and  our 
sincere  wishes  of  a  long  and  prosperous  fu- 
ture. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
DENVER  RTD 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  28,  1993 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  nse 
today  to  congratulate  the  Denver  Regional 
Transportation  District  [RTD],  which  provides 
public  transportation  services  in  a  six  county 
area.  At  its  recent  annual  meeting,  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Transit  Association  presented  RTD 
with  its  prestigious  Public  Transportation  Sys- 
tem Outstanding  Achievement  Award.  We  in 
Colorado  have  long  been  proud  of  RTD's 
many  contributions  to  improving  public  mobility 
and  enhancing  our  quality  of  life.  To  t>e  named 
the  No.  1  public  transportation  agency  in  the 
United  States  is  a  crowning  achievement  for 
the  Regional  Transportation  District.  Three 
cheers  for  the  RTD  Board  and  to  each  one  of 
the  neariy  2,000  full  and  part-time  employees. 
RTD  operates  one  of  the  largest  transit  dis- 
tricts in  the  Nation  covering  6  counties  and  39 
municipalities  over  a  2,300  square-mile  dis- 
trict. It  operates  a  bus  fleet  of  800  vehicles 
with  an  on-time  performance  record  of  88  per- 
cent and  is  presently  constructing  a  new  5.3 
mile  light  rail  line  financed  wholly  with  local  re- 
sources and  slated  to  enter  into  revenue  oper- 
ation next  fall,  A  new  downtown  express  bus/ 
high  occupancy  vehicle  lane  will  also  open  at 
that  time.  RTD  is  one  of  the  only  transit  agen- 
cies in  the  Nation  with  neariy  100  percent 
wheelchair  accessible  buses.  Moreover,  RTD 
operates  Ixith  curb-to-curb  transportation  serv- 
ice for  the  districts  30,000  disabled  citizens 
and  an  access-a-nde  program  providing  de- 
mand-responsive service  to  eligible  riders. 

Similarly,  RTD  is  in  the  forefront  among 
transit  agencies  in  testing  state-of-the-art  air 
pollution  control  measures,  including  operating 
buses  with  particulate  traps,  methanol,  and 
compressed  natural  gas.  RTD  also  developed 
the  world's  only  EPA  certified  heavy  duty  en- 
gine high  altitude  emissions  research  center. 

In  making  the  award,  APTA  cited  RTD's  in- 
creased ridership,  human  resources  develop- 
ment, fiscal  resp)onsibility,  air  quality  research, 
advancement  of  minonties  and  women,  rapid 
transit  development,  and  total  quality  manage- 
ment. Notably,  RTD  has  experienced  ndership 
growth  at  a  time  when  many  transit  agencies 
are  witnessing  slipping  or  stagnate  ridership 
numbers.  Its  proactive  marketing  strategies 
have  attracted  more  than  60  million  pas- 
sengers onto  RTD  a  year. 

RTD  is  one  of  the  most  fiscally  stable  and 
cost  effective  public  transportation  agencies  in 
the  Nation.  This  is  evidenced  by  RTD's  re- 
cently upgraded  bond  rating,  and  its  recogni- 
tion by  the  Government  Finance  Officers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
its  current  fiscal  year  budget.  The  award  pre- 
sented by  this  prestigious  organization  is  the 
highest  form  of  recognition  in  governmental 
budgeting. 

RTD  is  one  of  our  State's  most  progressive 
employers.  In  1991,  it  was  awarded  Minority 
Enterprises  Incorporated's  Corporation  of  the 
Year  Award.  Illustrative  of  this  commitment. 
RTD  boasts  an  impressive  67  percent  minori- 
ties and  women  among  Its  transportation  divi- 
sion managers. 
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Mr  Speaker,  the  heart  of  a  transit  agency's 
operation  is  the  service  it  provides.  RTD  has 
ottered  the  public  many  nationally  recognized 
programs.  Its  Eco  Pass  program  allows  em- 
ployers to  provide  workers  with  discounted 
transit  passes.  RTD  operates  discounted  serv- 
ices for  Unrversity  of  Colorado  students,  spe- 
cial shuttle  Ijus  service  to  professional  football 
and  baseball  events,  an  inexpensive  service  to 
tour  21  cultural  and  historical  sites  throughout 
Denver,  special  services  for  senior  citizens, 
and  a  night  stop  program  that  allows  pas- 
sengers be  dropped-ofi  closer  to  their  homes 
or  in  safer,  well-lit  areas. 

I^r.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  Nation's  No.  1 
transit  agency,  the  Denver  RTD! 


COMMERICAL  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  28.  1993 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  first  comprehensive  revision  of  our 
nation's  export  control  laws  since  1 979 — near- 
ly 15  years  ago.  This  bill  has  broad  support  in 
America's  high  technology  industries,  and  it 
will  gam  wide  support  in  Congress.  Congress- 
man James  Oberstar  has  )Oined  me  as  the 
lead  co-sponsor  of  this  bill,  and  he  is  playing 
a  key  role  in  this  effort  to  revise  export  control 

polk:y. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Policy, 
Trade  and  Environment,  on  which  I  am  the 
ranking  Republican,  will  mark-up  export  con- 
trol legislation  early  next  year,  and  this  bill  will 
form  the  basis  for  much  of  what  we  bnng  to 
the  full  House  for  a  vote.  In  our  heanngs  this 
year,  the  need  lor  this  legislation  has  been 
made  crystal  clear. 

Export  controls  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  coW  war  and  they  are  completely  out  of 
synch. 

The  current  export  control  system  has  be- 
come a  major  obstacle  for  Amencan  high 
technology  exports,  and  it  undercuts  American 
leadership  in  these  induslnes. 

High  technology  is  the  key  to  our  economic 
future,  arxl  unless  we  replace  the  current  sys- 
tem, that  growth  will  be  stunted.  Under  the 
current  law.  we  are  still  corxJucting  economic 
warlare  against  coW  war  adversaries  that  ei- 
ther no  tonger  exist,  or  which  are  now  essen- 
tial partners  for  us  in  trade  and  glot)al  security. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  sending  billions  to 
support  Bons  Yeltsin  and  build  Russia's  econ- 
omy. 
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But  as  Yeltsin  complained  to  President  Clin- 
ton at  the  Vancouver  Summit,  Export  controls 
still  are  targeted  against  Russia. 

We  want  China's  help  in  dealing  with  North 
Korea's  nuclear  weapons,  program,  but  why 
should  the  Chinese  cooperate  when  they  are 
still  the  targets  of  export  controls. 

Some  argue  that  with  a  little  fme-tuning,  the 
current  system  can  be  re-directed  to  control- 
ling weapons  proliferation.  But  look  at  what 
has  happened  with  Iran. 

For  almost  a  year,  the  United  States  has 
tned  to  target  Iran  with  export  controls,  but 
even  our  closest  allies  will  not  go  along. 

The  United  States  and  Germany  are  now 
critk:izing  each  other  in  the  world  press,  with 
no  impact  on  Iran  at  all. 

A  third  problem  with  the  current  export  con- 
trol system  is  its  bias  toward  unilateral  action 
by  the  United  States— when  all  else  fails,  we 
impose  export  sanctions  by  ourselves. 

That's  what  we  did  with  China  2  months 
ago.  We  shut  off  satellite  exports  because  we 
don't  like  Chinas  arms  transfers  to  Pakistan. 
And  what  has  been  the  result^ 
Within  a  week  of  the  sanctions,  representa- 
tives of  German  andFrench  competitors  were 
in  Beipng,  offenng  the  same  technology  that 
the  United  Slates  has  blocked. 

The  United  States  company  has  lost  over 
$1  billion  in  sales  to  China,  with  no  effect  on 
China  at  all. 

We  made  the  same  mistake  with  India.  For 
2  years,  the  United  States  denied  the  sale  of 
a  supercomputer  to  India. 

As  a  result.  India  went  out  and  developed 
their  own  model,  and  has  sold  14  units  around 
the  worW,  taking  those  sales  away  from  our 
own  comp)any  and  creating  a  new  competitor 
for  American  exports. 

These  examples  show  that  export  controls 
are  very  effective  m  mterfenng  with  American 
exports,  but  virtually  irrelevant  in  controlling 
proliferation,  or  as  a  diplomatic  lever. 

According  to  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee, we  are  losing  $10  to  $20  billion  m 
exports  every  year  because  of  this  outmoded 
law. 

That  translates  into  200,000  )Obs  which  can 
be  gained  by  freeing  American  companies 
from  the  outmoded  burden  of  export  controls. 
President  Clinton  agrees  that  our  export  con- 
trols must  be  changed,  and  he  has  taken 
some  administrative  actions  to  reduce  controls 
on  computers  and  telecommunications. 

But  we  need  an  entirely  new  approach,  and 
that  requires  legislation. 

Both  Secretary  Brown  and  Secretary  Chris- 
topher have  told  our  committee  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  send  up  legislation  on  export 
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controls — but  that  legislation  is  not  drafted  yet. 
I  believe  our  bill  is  an  approach  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  and  should  support,  and  I  will  ask  for 
his  endorsement. 

This  bill  reflects  the  recommendations  of  a 
task  force  of  experts  from  our  Nation's  premier 
high-technology  companies  in  computers, 
electronics,  aerospace,  machine  tools,  and 
telecommunications.  They  wort<ed  for  some  18 
months,  analyzing  the  problems  with  the  cur- 
rent system. 

They  consulted  with  leaders  of  these  indus- 
tries, with  scholars  and  with  key  Government 
officials. 

Mr.  Howard  Lewis,  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  guided 
the  work  of  the  task  force,  which  was  chaired 
by  Mr.  Chnstopher  Padilla  of  AT&T. 

America's  high-technology  industries  are  in- 
debted to  Howard  and  Chris,  to  N.A.M.  presi- 
dent Jerry  Jasinowski,  and  to  the  task  force 
memt>ers  for  this  breakthrough. 

This  bill  also  incorporates  recommendations 
that  our  sutx;ommittee  has  received  in  the  four 
hearings  that  we  have  held  over  the  past  5 
months. 

Our  sutx;ommittee  chairman,  Sam  Gejden- 
SON,  IS  leading  the  congressional  effort  to  re- 
write export  controls,  and  I  am  working  with 
him  on  a  bipartisan  basis  on  this  issue.  The 
result  of  the  task  force  and  our  heanngs  is  this 
legislation,  which  ends  the  cold  war  basis  for 
export  controls;  establishes  a  new  policy  that 
export  controls  for  proliferation  goals  must  be 
multilateral;  sharply  restncts  the  use  of  unilat- 
eral controls,  ends  the  fruitless  use  of  export 
controls  for  diplomatic  leverage;  and  which 
streamlines  the  export  control  system,  focus- 
ing on  a  much  smaller  list  of  items  that  are  in 
reality  controllable  in  the  real  world — and  that 
have  a  direct  role  in  dangerous  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

With  introduction  of  this  bill,  we  will  enter 
the  next  stage  of  our  work.  Together,  I,  Con- 
gressman Oberstar,  and  our  high-technology 
executives  will  contact  Members  of  Congress 
to  sign  up  sponsors.  I  will  discuss  this  with  the 
President  and  seek  his  support  as  his  people 
begin  writing  their  bill.  And  when  we  come  to 
mark  up  next  February,  we  will  see  major  ele- 
ments of  this  bill  incorporated  in  our  sub- 
committee's legislation. 

By  next  June,  we  will  see  most  of  this  bill 
become  law.  And  we  will  have  done  some- 
thing truly  important  for  our  high-technology  in- 
dustnes,  and  for  our  national  security. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  13. 1993) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  I. 
LlEBERMAN,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  love 
envieth  not;  love  vaunteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puffed  up;  Doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly, seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily 
provoked,  thinketh  not  evil;  Rejoiceth  not 
in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth; 
Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.— I 
Corinthians  13:4-7 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  perfect  in 
love,  help  us  to  learn  the  power  of  love. 
Help  us  to  learn  to  love  God.  our  fami- 
lies, our  neighbors,  even  our  enemies. 
Help  us  understand  that  love  is  more 
volitional  than  it  is  emotional,  that  it 
prevails  when  all  else  fails. 

We  thank  You  for  the  words  of 
Teilhard  de  Chardin:  "Someday,  after 
conquering  the  winds,  the  waves,  the 
tides  and  gravity,  men  and  women  will 
harness  the  awesome  power  of  love  for 
the  Creator;  then,  for  the  second  time 
in  history,  mankind  will  have  discov- 
ered fire!" 

This  weekend.  Father,  help  us  espe- 
cially to  love  our  families  who  often 
are  low  in  our  priorities. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  is  Love  In- 
carnate. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd], 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  October  29.  1993. 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Joseph  I.  Lieberman. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senate 
majority  leader. 


MODIFICATION  OF  ORDER  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  re- 
garding morning  business  be  modified 
to  provide  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington be  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  morning  business,  I 
want  to  set  out  the  schedule  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators. 

This  morning,  at  11  a.m.,  we  will 
take  up  the  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act, 
and  I  hope  we  will  complete  action  on 
that  bill  today. 

At  noon  on  Monday,  there  will  be  a 
vote  in  the  Senate.  That  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  consideration  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  resolution  regarding  Sen- 
ator Packwood.  There  is  no  time  limi- 
tation on  debate  on  that  resolution,  so 
Senators  can  expect  to  be  in  session 
Monday  for  several  hours.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  will  complete  action 
on  that  resolution  Monday.  That  is 
possible.  It  is  also  possible  it  could  go 
over  to  Tuesday,  depending  on  how 
many  Senators  wish  to  speak. 

Including  next  Monday,  there  will  be 
16  legislative  days  left  prior  to  Thanks- 
giving, and  that  includes  Saturday,  No- 
vember 20,  and  the  Wednesday  before 
Thanksgiving.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  measures  to  be  acted  on,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement,  the 
Education  2000  bill,  the  crime  bills,  the 
balanced  budget  amendment,  the  re- 
scission and  spending  cut  measure,  the 
independent  counsel  measure,  the  two 
remaining  appropriations  bills — De- 
fense and  Interior— and,  since  I  am 
speaking  here  without  notes  and  from 
memory,  probably  one  or  two  others 
which  do  not  immediately  come  to 
mind. 

1  have  been  the  principal  advocate  of 
the  Senate  adjourning  by  Thanks- 
giving. And  for  that,  I  have  received — 
and  I  am  grateful  for  it— the  encour- 
agement and  private  applause  of  al- 
most all  of  my  colleagues,  almost  all  of 


whom  then,  however,say  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  a  session  on  Monday  or 
Friday  or  Thursday  or  Tuesday. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  if  we  are  to 
complete  our  work  by  Thanksgiving,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  be  in  session  each 
of  those  16  days  for  lengthy  sessions, 
with  votes  possible  at  any  time  and 
with  the  cooperation  by  Senators.  Any 
one  Senator  can  thwart  the  will  of  the 
Senate.  We  all  know  that.  Any  one 
Senator  can  prevent,  delay,  obstruct  at 
any  time. 

I  will  simply  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  made  it  clear  from 
the  outset  that  completing  action  and 
adjourning  by  Thanksgiving  is  contin- 
gent upon  finishing  the  important  leg- 
islation that  we  have  before  us. 

Our  highest  and  primary  responsibil- 
ity is  to  the  people  we  represent  and  to 
complete  action  on  those  measures 
that  are  necessary.  And  we  are  only 
going  to  leave  at  Thanksgiving  if  we 
have  completed  action  on  those  meas- 
ures. If  we  have  not,  then  we  are  going 
to  stay  in  session  until  Christmas,  if 
necessary,  to  do  that. 

I  just  thought  of  another  one  that  I 
had  forgotten  and,  of  course,  that  is 
final  action  on  the  unemployment 
compensation  bill,  which  the  Senate 
completed  action  on  yesterday  and 
which  now  will  go  to  conference  with 
the  House. 

So  I  ask  of  my  colleagues  their  co- 
operation and  their  patience  in  these 
matters.  I  know  there  are  disagree- 
ments on  the  substance  of  bills.  That  is 
understandable.  That  is  part  of  our 
process.  And  I  do  not  mean  in  any  way 
to  suggest  that  we  not  have  a  vigorous 
debate.  But  we  can  have  vigorous  de- 
bate without  delaying  tactics  and  if  we 
stay  here  and  put  our  minds  and  efforts 
to  completing  action  on  these  meas- 
ures. I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  do 
so. 

I  will,  in  the  near  future,  meet  with 
the  Republican  leader  to  go  over  a  final 
list. 

I  repeat,  the  list  I  have  set  forth  this 
morning  is  not  intended  to  be  exclusive 
or  exhaustive.  I  am  speaking  here  with- 
out notes  and  from  memory  and  I  may 
not  have  included  one  or  more  meas- 
ures we  want  to  complete  action  on.  It 
is  illustrative  only  to  indicate  how 
much  we  have  to  do  in  this  short  time. 
I  repeat,  the  16  legislative  days  in- 
cludes Saturday,  November  20.  and  the 
following  Wednesday,  which  is  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving.  So  Senators 
should  be  prepared  to  be  here  on  that 
Saturday  and  on  that  Wednesday,  if 
necessary. 


•  This  "bullet'   svmb..l  identifies  siatements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  ^&nbe^  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  yielding  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  now  yield 
the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  11  a.m. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Can  we  amend  that? 
Because  morning  business  would  have 
to  go  beyond  11  a.m. 

Can  I  go.  after  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  for  40  minutes? 
I  have  30. 

Mr.  President,  I  awk  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  I  be  recognized  for  a 
period  of  40  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Rearing  no  objection,  that  will  be 
the  order. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  rec- 
ognized. 


NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  WEEK 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  12th  annual  National 
Consumers'  Week  and  is  being  observed 
by  hundreds  of  consumer  organizations 
across  the  country.  It  is  an  opportune 
time  to  look  back  and  draw  attention 
to  the  successes  of  America's  consumer 
protection  movement,  and  to  look  for- 
ward and  highlight  the  areas  in  which 
consumer  protection  will  continue  to 
be  a  concern. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  in- 
creased attention  to  consumer  edu- 
cation, safety,  and  protection  has  given 
American  consumers  greater  access  to 
information  about  the  products  they 
purchase  and  greater  assurance  that 
the  products  on  which  they  spend  their 
hard-earned  dollars  will  live  up  to  their 
manufacturers'  and  salesmen's  claims. 

Since  I  began  my  tenure  as  ranking 
Republican  of  the  Consumer  Sub^ 
committee.  Congress  has  taken  a  num- 
ber of  remarkably  bold  steps  on  behalf 
of  American  consumers.  I  am  proud  to 
have  played  a  role  in  these  achieve- 
ments, most  particularly  in  the  area  of 
auto  safety.  As  we  deliberated  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Ef- 
flcien  y  Act,  Congress  answered  our 
call  for  mandatory  airbags  in  all  pas- 
senger cars,  and  eventually  in  all  light 
trucks.  Although  manufacturers  are 
not  required  to  install  airbags  until 
1997,  many  have  already  done  so.  This 


provision  is  estimated  to  result  in  sav- 
ing 12,000  lives  per  year  and  thousands 
of  severe  head  injuries. 

We  were  also  successful  in  including 
rulemakings  on  head  injury,  rollover 
protection,  multipurpose  passenger  ve- 
hicle side  impact  protection,  child 
booster  seat  safety,  improved  seatbelt 
design,  and  antilock  brake  systems  for 
automobiles.  Each  provision  is  vital  to 
improving  the  safety  of  automobiles  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  combination, 
they  will  assuredly  improve  our  safety 
record  and  significantly  reduce  the 
number  of  tragic  automobile  accidents 
each  year. 

My  constituents  in  my  State  of 
Washington  should  also  be  applauded 
for  bringing  an  important  consumer 
issue  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Truckers  in  Yakima  decided  in  1990 
that  they  could  no  longer  allow  the 
public  unknowingly  to  purchase  food 
products  that  had  been  carried  in  tank 
trucks  that  had  just  hauled  toxic, 
nonfood  loads.  They  came  forward,  at 
great  professional  risk,  and  blew  the 
whistle  on  this  unconscionable  and 
dangerous  practice — known  in  the 
trucking  industry  as  backhauling.  As  a 
result  of  their  actions,  I  introduced 
legislation  which  would  put  an  end  to 
backhauling.  The  measure  was  signed 
into  law  in  November  1990. 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  clear  that 
consumers  still  have  hills  to  climb.  Al- 
though we  tend  to  think  of  consumer 
issues  as  those  that  affect  us  only  at 
our  local  stores,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  majority  of  today's 
most  pressing  issues  will  have  an  im- 
pact on  American  consumers.  If  we 
think  of  consumer  issues  as  those  that 
affect  the  range  of  choices  in  goods  and 
services,  their  price,  or  their  safety,  ev- 
erything from  NAFTA  to  health  care  is 
a  consumer  issue. 

It  is  easiest  to  see  how  the  issue  of 
cost  is  affected  by  Congress'  actions. 
As  we  consider  new  taxes  on  different 
industries,  we  must  remember  that 
those  industries  must  devise  a  plan  to 
come  up  with  the  funds  to  pay  those 
additional  costs.  If  they  do  not  do  it  by 
cutting  their  labor  costs,  they  are  like- 
ly to  raise  the  prices  of  their  prod- 
ucts— passing  the  additional  costs  on 
to  consumers. 

Our  actions  on  health  care  will  also 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  consum- 
ers, not  only  with  respect  to  cost,  but 
also  the  issue  of  choice.  The  final  prod- 
uct of  our  debate  on  this  issue  may  af- 
fect the  prices  of  everything  from  pre- 
scription drugs  to  major  surgery.  It 
may  limit,  or  expand,  the  choices  of 
doctors,  and  procedures  currently 
available  to  America's  health  care  con- 
sumers. 

Our  action,  or  inaction,  on  the  Na- 
tional Airline  Commission  rec- 
ommendations may  have  a  dramatic 
impact  on  the  choices  available  to  air- 
line consumers.  If  this  industry  contin- 
ues to  decline,  and  airlines  continue  to 


file  for  bankruptcy,  the  broad  range  of 
air  carrier  choices  that  consumers 
enjoy  today  will  be  limited. 

The  Senate  Consumer  Subcommittee 
is  considering  several  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  enhance  product  safety.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  that  will  provide  par- 
ents with  more  effective  warnings 
about  toys  with  small  parts  that 
present  choking  hazards  to  small  chil- 
dren. This  legislation  also  sets  up  safe- 
ty standards  for  children's  bike  hel- 
mets. Senator  Exon,  Senator  Pres- 
SLER,  and  I  are  also  working  on  the 
issue  of  used  car  fraud,  which  involves 
both  salvage  and  lemon  vehicles.  This 
type  of  fraud  not  only  affects  consumer 
safety,  but  it  also  causes  consumers 
across  the  country  to  get  ripped  off 
when  they  buy  certain  used  cars. 

We  are  also  working  on  legislation  to 
combat  telemarketing  fraud.  This  leg- 
islation will  provide  enhanced  law  en- 
forcement by  giving  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  the  tools  it  needs  to  crack 
down  on  telemarketing  scam  artists. 

And  so  as  "National  Consumers' 
Week"  comes  to  a  close,  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  look  back  at  past  suc- 
cesses, but  also  to  look  forward  and 
consider  the  impact  of  our  future  ac- 
tions on  the  American  consumer.  As  S2 
out  of  every  $3  in  this  economy  are 
spent  in  the  marketplace  by  individual 
consumers,  we  cannot  allow  our  delib- 
erations to  neglect  the  evolving  needs 
of  the  American  consumer. 

I  thank  the  graciousness  of  my  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  who  is,  of 
course,  the  chairman  of  the  parent 
committee  through  which  all  of  this 
legislation  goes,  and  who  has  strongly 
supported  all  the  efforts  of  both  Sen- 
ator Bryan  and  myself  in  that  regard. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  ROL- 
LINGS] is  recognized  for  up  to  40  min- 
utes. 


NAFTA  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 
MEXICO 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington.  The  debate  over  NAFTA 
has  degenerated  into  almost  a  ping- 
pong  game  of  back  and  forth,  will  it 
lose  jobs  or  gain  jobs,  increase  exports, 
accelerate  immigration,  and  so  on.  For 
the  layman,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
sort  out  the  truth. 

It  makes  me  nostalgic  for  the  days  of 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenburg  after 
World  War  II,  when  the  Senate  had  a 
thoughtful  authority  on  foreign  rela- 
tions. Similarly,  when  I  came  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  the  mid-1960's,  we  had  a 
thoughtful  authority  in  Senator  Wil- 
liam Fulbright.  Today,  we  have  many 
thoughtful  Senators  and  experts  in  the 
foreign  policy  field,  including  our  own 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  Pell, 
and  over  on  the  Rouse  side  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
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Nonetheless,  today.  there  is  no 
bipartisanly  accepted  authority  in  the 
foreign  affairs  arena,  neither  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  nor  in  the  legislative 
branch.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  senior 
statesman  who  can  speak  with  author- 
ity and  credibility  on  the  subject  of 
NAFTA.  Mexico,  free  trade  and  democ- 
racy. 

I  note  that  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's approach  to  foreign  policy  has 
been  one  of  extraordinary  continuity — 
continuation  of  the  Bush  policy  in 
every  key  foreign  policy  area.  This 
continuity  was  especially  striking  at 
the  outset  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. When  it  came  to  domestic  policy, 
whether  it  was  education,  deficit  re- 
duction, crime,  the  environment,  you 
name  it,  the  theme  was  change, 
change,  change.  It  was  a  constant  sing- 
song of  change.  But  with  respect  to  for- 
eign policy  the  theme  of  the  Clinton 
administration  has  been  one  of  con- 
tinuity and  status  quo.  We  have  seen 
continuity  of  the  Bush  policy  in  Haiti, 
the  Bush  policy  vis-a-vis  Yeltsin  and 
Russia,  the  Bush  policy  on  Iraq,  the 
Bush  policy  with  respect  to  Bosnia, 
and,  yes,  the  Bush  policy  toward  Mex- 
ico and  NAFTA. 

On  NAFTA,  the  President  has  re- 
sorted to  fog  and  finesse — most  re- 
cently with  his  tent  show  on  the  White 
House  lawn,  attempting  to  highlight 
exports  to  Mexico.  The  White  House 
has  tried  desperately  to  portray  their 
support  of  NAFTA  as  a  token  of  change 
and  reform,  and  not  giving  the  Good 
Housekeeping  seal  of  approval  to  the 
corrupt  political  status  quo  in  Mexico. 

As  I  noted  in  floor  remarks  yester- 
day, the  President  has  given  pep  talks 
reassuring  Americans  that,  yes.  they 
can  compete  successfully  with  little 
Mexico.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  Of 
course,  the  U.S.  worker  is  extraor- 
dinarily competitive  and  productive. 
Every  study  demonstrates  that  the 
United  States  worker  is  far  and  away 
the  most  productive  in  the  world— sig- 
nificantly more  so  than  the  Japanese 
or  German  worker,  for  instance. 

The  American  worker  is  comp)eting. 
It  is  this  Government  in  Washington 
that  is  not  competing.  The  administra- 
tion is  engaged  in  the  folly— inherited 
from  President  Bush — of  entering  into 
a  free-trade  agreement  with  a  country 
that  has  neither  a  free  government  nor 
a  free  economy. 

It  was  to  avoid  exactly  this  kind  of 
incongruous  mixing  of  unequal  econo- 
mies that  Europe  organized  into  the 
European  Common  Market.  The  Com- 
mon Market  put  in  place  a  massive  de- 
velopment fund  to  boost  the  economies 
of  Ireland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Greece 
prior  to  their  admittance  to  the  Com- 
mon Market.  It  took  23  years  for  Spain 
to  have  free  elections  and  then  be  ad- 
mitted. It  took  $5.7  billion  for  Greece 
and  Portugal  to  build  up  their  econo- 
mies so  as  to  gain  entry  to  the  Com- 
mon Market. 


As  Lester  Thurow  of  MIT  says,  free- 
trade  agreements  don't  work,  but  com- 
mon markets  do — common  markets 
premised  on  roughly  comparable  levels 
of  political  and  economic  development. 
Members  of  Congress  understand  this. 
That  is  why  my  bill  to  create  a  Com- 
mon Market  for  the  Americas  has 
gained  so  much  support — especially 
among  Members  who  genuinely  want  to 
improve  our  relations  with  Mexico, 
who  want  to  have  free  trade  with  Mex- 
ico. 

We  have  tried  for  decades  to  boost 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.  We  pursued 
the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  under  Roo- 
sevelt; Operation  Pan  America,  under 
Dwight  Eisenhower;  the  Alianza  para 
Progreso,  or  Alliance  for  Progress, 
under  John  Kennedy;  the  Caribbean 
basin  initiative  under  Ronald  Reagan. 

In  each  case,  the  grand  idea  was  to 
give  aid  to  the  impoverished  masses,  to 
develop  them  into  a  middle  class  and, 
thereby,  to  make  possible  free  elec- 
tions and  democracy.  In  practice,  these 
policies  have  failed.  It  has  been  like  de- 
livering lettuce  by  way  of  a  rabbit.  The 
money  has  not  gotten  to  the  hungry 
poor.  It  has  gone  to  the  generals  and 
the  oligarchies,  into  Geneva  bank  ac- 
counts. And  this  has  been  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  Mexico,  where  the 
ruling  party  the  PRI,  has  enforced  iron 
control  of  the  economy  and  political 
system  for  more  than  six  decades. 

So  we  have  tried  these  approaches 
and  we  have  seen  them  fail.  I  have 
urged  the  President  to  adopt  the  com- 
mon market  approach.  But  he  has  said 
no,  opting  to  continue  the  Bush  ixjllcy. 
President  Clinton  has  married  his  fate 
to  a  failed  and  flawed  agreement,  one 
terribly  to  the  detriment  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

In  his  ongoing  campaign  to  sell 
NAFTA  under  false  pretenses,  we  find 
this  morning  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  up  at  Harvard  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  Museum.  I  quote 
from  a  morning  newswire  story: 

It  is  an  opportxinlty  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  highlight  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's role  in  world  events  and  his  commit- 
ment to  democracy.  Press  secretary.  Dee  Dee 
Myers,  said: 

In  his  museum  sjjeech,  Clinton  will  discuss 
the  Kennedy  legacy  of  engagement  in  the 
world,  his  commitment  to  democracy  and 
America's  tying  that  to  NAFTA. 

Nothing  could  be  more  misleading 
than  to  put  John  F.  Kennedy  on  the 
side  of  NAFTA.  Indeed,  he  would  have 
rejected  NAFTA's  narrow  economic 
and  trade  focus.  He  would  have  been 
aghast  at  NAFTA's  total  neglect  of  po- 
litical and  human  rights  reform.  As 
evidence.  I  would  cite  President  Ken- 
nedy's own  words  in  promoting  his  Al- 
liance for  Progress  in  1961.  In  a  letter 
to  then  President  Kubitschek  of  Brazil. 
JFK  wrote: 

No  program  which  is  restricted  to  the  tech- 
nicalities of  economic  development  can  fully 
answer  the  needs  of  the  Americas.  Only  an 


approach  to  economic  progress  and  social 
justice  which  is  based  on  a  wide  acceptance 
of  the  fundamental  ideals  of  political  democ- 
racy and  human  dignity  can  hope  to  conquer 
the  many  ills  of  our  hemisphere  and  respond 
fully  to  the  aspirations  of  our  people. 

Heavens  above,  look  again  at  that  re- 
markable statement.  It  says,  "No  pro- 
gram which  is  restricted  to  the  tech- 
nicalities of  economic  development" — 
and  that  is  exactly  what  NAFTA  is. 
You  cannot  find  in  the  2,000  pages  of 
the  NAFTA  agreement  the  one  simple 
word  "democracy."  You  will  not  find 
it.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  would  have  had  no 
use  whatsoever  for  this  narrow  NAFTA 
agreement.  He  understood  the  impera- 
tive of  human  rights,  the  imperative  of 
democratic  commitment.  He  under- 
stood the  folly  of  a  free-trade  agree- 
ment with  countries  that  lack  free 
economies  and  free  political  systems. 

On  this  same  score,  I  would  quote  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  War- 
ren Christopher.  In  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, when  he  was  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  back  in  1980,  he  said, 
and  I  quote: 

There  has  been  vigorous  criticism  of  our 
human  rights  policy  on  the  ground  that  it 
smacks  of  a  fuzzy-headed  idealism  that  is  un- 
related to  the  pursuit  of  our  basic  national 
interest.  Some  critics  have  suggested  that 
human  rights  are  a  millstone  around  the 
neck  of  U.S.  foreign  policy:  that  it  is  in- 
jected into  our  diplomacy  and  an  interven- 
tionist element  that  can  only  weaken  our  po- 
sition in  the  world  and  even  destabilize  other 
governments. 

Deputy  Secretary  Christopher,  after 
3V^  years  of  deep  involvement  in  human 
rights  issues  during  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, went  on  to  say,  and  I  quote: 

I'm  more  convinced  than  ever  that  this 
point  of  view  is  simply  and  starkly  wrong.  I 
will  go  further.  To  abandon  the  pursuit  of 
human  rights  would  not  only  damage  the 
hopes  of  millions  abroad  but  also  the  foreign 
policy  and  long-term  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Then  Christopher  goes  on  to  assert 
the  elements  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
he  says  first,  and  I  quote  then  Deputy 
Secretary  Christopher: 

Our  human  rights  i>olicy  directly  serves 
our  long-term  interest  in  peace  and  stability. 
The  misleading  quiet  of  oppression  too  often 
turns  out  to  be  the  calm  before  a  violent  rev- 
olutionary storm. 

That  is  exactly  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  oth- 
ers. I  have  been  to  Mexico  recently.  If 
you  think  there  is  unanimous  approval 
and  joy  regarding  NAFTA  in  Mexico,  I 
can  tell  you  the  opposite  is  true.  You 
can  go  to  the  region  of  greatest  oppor- 
tunity, the  maquiladora  zone  just 
south  of  the  U.S.  border.  Administra- 
tion officials  in  testimony  before  my 
Commerce  Committee  last  week  said 
that  Mexicans  in  the  maquiladora 
areas  have  more  freedoms  because  of 
the  stronger  economy. 

But  the  Mexicans  themselves  do  not 
think  so.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
Mexican   workers  stay  an   average   of 
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only  18  months  in  the  maquiladoras. 
According  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  study 
and  the  Harvard  Business  Review,  the 
experience  of  maquiladora  workers  is 
not  one  of  joy,  prosperity,  and  oppor- 
tunity. On  the  contrary,  they  leave  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  They  keep 
going  up  to  California.  And  why  is 
that?  You  only  have  go  to  Tijuana  or 
Juarez  to  see  for  yourself  the  terrible 
living  conditions  there — condoned  and 
exploited  by  U.S.  companies  that  have 
set  up  operations  there. 

The  crowd  sponsoring  NAFTA  is  the 
same  rich  business  elite  that  put  beau- 
tiful maquiladora  plants  in  Mexico 
with  fine  mowed  lawns  and  handsome 
flags.  But  right  beside  the  plant  is  des- 
perate depravity,  filthy  living  condi- 
tions, tens  of  thousands  of  exploited 
and  oppressed  Mexican  workers. 

So  NAFTA  supporters,  who  claim 
that  NAFTA,  like  the  maquiladoras. 
would  pump  money  into  the  working 
class  in  Mexico,  should  go  down  there 
and  talk  to  people  in  Juarez,  in  Ti- 
juana, In  Matamoros.  You  will  see  the 
pollution,  the  dump  sites,  the  grinding 
poverty  of  the  working  poor. 

This  is  the  most  damning  indictment 
of  NAFTA.  It  will  lock  in  the  status 
quo  in  Mexico.  It  will  bolster  the  oli- 
garchy. It  will  legitimize  the  oppres- 
sion. NAFTA  fails  to  offer  change. 

To  bring  this  issue  into  focus,  I  ask 
rhetorically,  why  not  a  free  trade 
agreement  with  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China?  You  can  use  the  same  statis- 
tical analyses  about  the  vaist  consumer 
market  that  we  will  gain  access  to.  We 
can  gain  access  to  a  market  there  of  1.2 
billion  people.  But  we  say  no  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Indeed,  we 
threaten  to  deny  China  most- favored- 
nation  status  in  trade  as  punishment 
for  their  political  repression.  Senators 
run  all  over  the  fioor  expressing  horror 
about  Tiananmen  Square,  but  when  it 
comes  to  Mexico,  they  avert  their  eyes 
from  the  same  evil.  They  do  not  want 
to  look  at  the  record. 

Indeed.  Mexico's  record  is  worse.  I 
know  it  would  be  an  oxymoron  to  talk 
about  an  honest  dictatorship  and  a  dis- 
honest dictatorship,  but  that  is  the 
way  this  Senator  sees  it. 

You  have  to  give  backhanded  respect 
to  an  honest  dictatorship.  You  knew 
what  you  were  dealing  with  under  Sta- 
lin and  Mao  Tse-tung;  they  made  no 
bones  about  their  totalitarianism.  But 
Salinas  and  the  Mexican  oligarchy  try 
to  hide  their  authoritarian  control.  It 
is  an  insidious  thing.  In  the  words  of 
the  famous  Peruvian  novelist,  Mario 
Vargas  Llosa,  Mexico  is  "the  perfect 
dictatorship."  I  quote  from  Vargas 
Llosa: 

The  perfect  dictatorship  Is  not  com- 
munism, not  the  Soviet  Union,  not  Cuba,  but 
Mexico,  because  It  is  a  camouflaged  dictator- 
ship. It  may  not  seem  to  be  a  dictatorship, 
but  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  dictator- 
ship: the  perpetuation,  not  of  one  person  but 
of  an  Irremovable  party,  a  party  that  allows 
sufficient  space  for  criticism,  provided  such 


criticism  serves  to  maintain  the  appearance 
of  a  democratic  party,  but  which  suppresses 
by  all  means,  including  the  worst,  whatever 
criticism  may  threaten  its  perpetuation  In 
power 

The  London  Ek;onomist.  in  its  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1993  issue,  addressed  the  issue 
of  whether  things  have  changed  under 
Salinas.  And  I  quote: 

The  ugly  truth  Is  that  Salinas  and  his  band 
of  bright  technocrats,  adored  though  they 
are  by  the  great  and  the  good  on  the  inter- 
national conference  circuit,  wield  power 
courtesy  of  PRI  fixes  and  worse  in  the  coun- 
tryside. Mexican  politics  Is  not  without  Its 
violent  side.  The  left  wing  opposition  Party 
of  the  Democratic  Revolution  claims  that, 
up  to  last  September.  164  of  Its  members 
have  been  murdered  since  1988. 

If  that  is  not  bracing  enough,  let  me 
cite  Morton  Kondracke  in  Roll  Call  on 
October  25— this  past  Monday.  I  quote 
from  Mr.  Kondracke: 

Mexico  Is  far  from  being  a  democracy.  The 
Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  has  been 
In  power  continuously  since  1929  and  histori- 
cally has  maintained  lU  rule  by  bribery, 
rigged  elections.  Intimidation  and  violence. 
Police  tend  to  be  brutal  Drug  lords  rule 
some  states.  And  100  people  have  been  killed 
In  election-related  violence  since  1988.  In 
1988,  most  Independent  observers  believed 
Salinas  lost  the  Presidential  election  to  left- 
ist Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas,  but  was  awarded  a 
50.4  percent  victory  by  Government. 

Can  I  repeat  that.  This  must  be 
heard. 

In  1988.  most  independent  observers  be- 
lieved Salinas  lost  the  Presidential  election. 

So  Salinas  comes  in  as  a  fix.  What  do 
I  mean  by  a  fix?  I  mean  just  exactly 
what  Vargas  described  as  a  perfect  dic- 
tatorship. I  call  it  a  dishonest  dictator- 
ship— as  opixjsed  to  an  honest  dictator- 
ship—because it  hsis  all  the  patina  of 
constitutional  rights,  with  all  the  illu- 
sion, with  all  the  accouterments  of  de- 
mocracy and  yet  no  genuine  democ- 
racy. 

Yes,  they  have  a  Constitution,  and 
we  have  a  Constitution,  but  we  have 
had  26  amendments  across  two  cen- 
turies. Mexico  has  had  more  than  400 
amendments.  They  will  amend  the  Con- 
stitution this  afternoon  to  get  rid  of 
me.  I  can  tell  you  that  right  now.  Any- 
thing they  do  not  like  they  just  amend 
the  Constitution.  They  have  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  legislature,  but  that  is  a  fix. 

Now,  NAFTA  supporters  talk  about 
free  elections  in  Mexico.  Let  me  just 
say  that  back  in  1990  Salinas  put  in  the 
Federal  code  of  election  procedures  and 
put  in  a  Federal  Electoral  Institute. 
But  the  Federal  Electoral  Institute  is 
not  independent  and  it  is  stacked  with 
the  members  of  the  PRI.  In  addition  to 
being  the  final  arbiter  of  elections,  it  is 
controlled  by  Patrocinio  Gonzales 
Garrido,  former  Governor  of  the  state 
of  Chiapas.  And,  of  course,  it  is  widely 
recognized,  Mr.  President,  that  his 
term  as  Governor  was  marked  by  wide- 
spread electoral  fraud,  the  imprison- 
ment of  Indians,  teachers,  and  the 
Catholic  priests  who  dared  to  challenge 
the  ruling  party. 


The  oligarchy  remains  fully  in  com- 
mand. Even  the  privatization  in  Mexico 
chlefiy  meant  selling  off  corporations 
to  the  well-placed  cronies  and  elites 
connected  to  the  PRI.  Salinas  may  not 
have  built  up  the  Mexican  middle  class, 
but  he  has  produced  22  billionaires  at  a 
time  when  the  real  income  of  Mexican 
workers  has  plummeted. 

Morton  Kondracke  writes  about  the 
corrupt  process  by  which  a  Mexican 
president  raises  money.  I  quote  from 
the  October  25  Roll  Call: 

Despite  his  current  80  percent  popularity 
rating  and  the  near  certain  election  of  the 
successor  he  picks.  Salinas  earlier  this  year 
hit  up  major  Industrialists  for  $750  million  in 
campaign  contributions— at  one  dinner! 

Now,  how  do  you  like  that?  Great 
Lord  have  mercy.  Consider  the  Salinas 
crony  who  was  given  the  television 
rights.  He  gave  $25  million  at  that 
fundraising  dinner,  and  he  said  it  was 
peanuts.  He  said  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  give  three  times  that  amount 
in  gratitude  for  the  fortune  he  made 
out  of  the  privatized  state  TV. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  also  a  sham 
in  Mexico.  There  have  been  some,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times.  58 
journalists  killed  in  the  last  10  years— 
26  of  them  since  Salinas  became  presi- 
dent. Let  me  quote  from  the  Human 
Rights  Watch  World  Report  for  1993: 

In  mid-July.  1992.  Carlos  Menendez 
Navarrete.  director  of  the  independent 
Diarlo  de  Yucatan,  was  the  target  of  two  at- 
tacks following  his  newspaper's  critical  cov- 
erage of  the  Government's  handling  of  the 
UCD  demonstrations  led  by  Severino  Sallzar 
Castellanos.  Earlier,  on  July  21,  unidentified 
persons  pelted  Menendez's  house  with  stones, 
attempted  to  force  open  the  front  door,  and 
damaged  two  automobiles.  The  following 
week,  a  bomb  was  found  on  the  premises  of 
the  Diarlo  de  Yucatan.  Police  have  released 
no  information  about  the  progress  of  their 
investigation. 

I  quote  further  from  the  same  Human 
Rights  Watch  report: 

In  response  to  petitions  from  journalist  as- 
sociations, the  federal  government's  human 
rights  office,  CNDH,  undertook  to  inves- 
tigate 5  attacks  on  journalists.  By  late  1992, 
recommendations  were  issued  In  15  of  the 
cases  but.  according  to  the  CNDH.  none  of 
the  recommendations  has  been  Implemented 
in  full. 

I  would  cite  another  disturbing  inci- 
dent regarding  the  government's  cam- 
paign against  critical  journalists.  I 
quote  from  the  Minnesota  Advocates 
for  Human  Rights,  December  1992: 

The  climate  of  tension  among  human  ac- 
tivists In  Mexico  has  been  raised  even  fur- 
ther by  the  killing  of  journalist  Ignacio 
Castillo  Mendoza  on  November  13,  1992.  Mr. 
Castillo  had  long  been  a  critic  of  corruption 
within  the  Government  of  Qulntana  Roo,  the 
judicial  system,  and  the  Federal  Judicial  Po- 
lice. The  case  is  particularly  disturbing  for 
human  rights  activists  because  Castillo  Men- 
doza, who  had  received  death  threats,  was 
given  personal  assurances  of  his  safety  from 
President  Salinas  and  representatives  of 
CNDH  earlier  on  the  day  he  was  killed. 

There  you  go.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  from  the 
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Minnesota       Advocates       for      Human 
Rights  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Minnesota  Advocates  for  Human  Rights, 
December  1992] 

No  Double  Standards  in  International 
Law 

Linkage  of  NAFTA  with  hemispheric  sys- 
tem of  human  rights  enforcement  is  needed- 
Canada.  Mexico  &  the  United  States  must 
become  full  partners  in  the  Inter-American 
System  of  Human  Rights. 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment (NAFTA)  creates  new  opportunities  for 
hemispheric  cooperation,  including  a  new 
commitment  to  the  existing  hemispheric 
system  of  human  rights  enforcement.  Min- 
nesota Advocates  for  Human  Rights'  calls  on 
Canada,  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to 
link  the  new  international  trade  agreement 
with  an  agreement  to  enforce  international 
human  rights  law. 

A  hemispheric  international  human  rights 
enforcement  mechanism  is  already  in  place: 
the  inter-American  system  of  human  rights 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
("OAS").  In  conjunction  with  the  approval  of 
NAFTA.  Minnesota  Advocates  for  Human 
Rights  urges  all  three  countries  to  insist  on 
the  full  participation  of  each  party  In  the 
inter-American  system  of  human  rights  en- 
forcement." 

Minnesota  Advocates  for  Human  Rights 
takes  no  position  on  the  trade  portions  of 
NAFTA,  but  it  is  our  view  that  any  trade 
agreement  must  take  place  in  a  hemisphere 
in  which  International  human  rights  are  en- 
forced. This  report  is  not  intended  to  be  for 
or  against  a  trade  agreement — trade  need  not 
be  Incompatible  with  the  protection  of 
human  rights.  Warren  Christopher  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Carter 
pointed  out  that  "(rjespect  for  human  rights 
creates  an  atmosphere  for  stability  in  which 
business  and  Investment  can  flourish."^ 

As  an  organization  that  has  monitored 
human  rights  conditions  in  North  America 
over  the  past  several  years,  Minnesota  Advo- 
cates for  Human  Rights  finds  that  human 
rights  abuses  in  North  America  have  all  too 
often  inhibited  political  participation  and 
chilled  the  atmosphere  for  the  discussion  of 
pressing  social  and  political  concerns.  Fur- 
thermore, those  abused  have  limited  oppor- 
tunities to  seek  redress  through  domestic 
courts. 

This  report  sets  out  recent  examples  of 
such  abuses  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico: 
violence  against  migrants  on  the  Mexico- 
United  States  border  by  agents  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  &  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice (INS);  the  lack  of  domestic  remedies  for 
such  abuses  In  United  States  courts,  and  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  judiciary  to  fully 
incorporate  International  human  rights  into 
United  States  law;  ongoing  electoral  fraud  in 
Mexico,  police  abuses  and  corruption  within 
Mexico's  judicial  system,  and  the  intimida- 
tion and  abuse  of  Mexican  human  rights. 
labor,  and  environmental  rights  activists. 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  not  to  cata- 
logue all  human  rights  abuses  in  North 
America.  Rather.  It  is  to  demonstrate  the 
link  between  human  rights  violations  and 
the  capacity  of  citizens  in  each  country  to 
respond  to  NAFTA  through  the  political  and 
judicial  process.* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


LINK  BETWEEN  NAFTA  AND  PROTECTION  OF 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  NAFTA  draft  released  by  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration on  September  6.  1992.  makes  no 
provision  for  the  enforcement  of  inter- 
national human  rights  under  the  new  re- 
gional system.  Although  United  States 
■faist-track"  legislation  requires  this  draft  of 
the  agreement  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
for  a  yes-or-no  vote.  President-elect  Clinton 
has  promised  that  he  "will  not  sign  legisla- 
tion implementing  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  until  we  have  reached  ad- 
ditional agreements  to  protect  America's 
vital  Interests."*  In  particular.  Clinton  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  commissions  to 
set  minimum  environmental  and  labor 
standards  to  be  enforced  in  each  country, 
and  a  "supplemental  agreement  which  would 
require  each  country  to  enforce  its  own  envi- 
ronmental and  worker  standards." •  To  as- 
sure the  protection  of  citizen  participation, 
Clinton  added  that  "we  ought  to  make  sure 
tha  NAFTA,  the  trade  agreement,  doesn't 
override  the  democratic  process.'"' 

Mexican  President  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari  has  endorsed  the  idea  of  establishing 
commissions  to  address  problems  that  arise 
under  NAFTA,  including  environmental  is- 
sues. He  added  that  such  commissions  must 
also  examine  other  Mexican  concerns,  such 
as  restrictions  on  the  entry  of  Mexicans  into' 
the  United  States  and  better  protection  of 
Mexicans  against  abuse  by  United  States  au- 
thorities in  the  border  region.  President  Sa- 
linas also  asked  for  assurances  that  the 
United  States  not  kidnap  criminal  suspects 
in  Mexico  for  trial  in  the  United  States,  as 
this  Is  a  violation  of  international  law  and 
an  affront  to  Mexican  sovereignty.'  Finally. 
President  Salinas  reiterated  the  promlsehe 
made  in  his  recent  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress to  ensure  free  elections  through 
changes  in  Mexico's  electoral  laws."" 

These  promises  by  President-elect  Clinton 
and  President  Salinas  are  important,  but 
they  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  a  new  commit- 
ment to  enforce  international  human  rights 
law.  Labor  rights,  environmental  rights,  the 
rights  of  migrant  workers,  and  the  many 
other  pressing  issues  raised  by  NAFTA  in  all 
three  countries  cannot  be  examined  in  Isola- 
tion. A  guarantee  of  impartial  and  effective 
judicial  process  in  each  country  is  also  es- 
sential, so  that  redress  is  available  to  any 
person  whose  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  are  violated  under  the  new 
hemispheric  system. 

As  NAFTA  establishes  common  policies 
that  affect  labor,  the  environment,  and  a 
wide  range  of  living  conditions  in  each  coun- 
try, there  is  also  a  growing  inter-relation  of 
human  rights  conditions  from  country  to 
country."  The  need  for  a  common  human 
rights  enforcement  policy  is  a  reflection  of 
the  growing  global  inter-relation  of  coun- 
tries on  every  level — economic,  political,  so- 
cial, and  legal.  NAFTA  significantly  speeds 
up  this  process  and  the  need  for  full  partner- 
ship in  the  inter-American  system  of  human 
rights  becomes  ever  more  pressing. 

NAFTA,  as  it  is  now  proposed,  creates  a 
binding  enforcement  mechanism  for  viola- 
tions of  the  new  international  trade  law." 
The  agreement  of  Canada.  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  to  such  binding  enforcement 
mechanisms  under  NAFTA  makes  clear  that 
enforcement  of  international  law  will  be  sup- 
ported when  governments  have  the  political 
will  to  do  so. 

Canada.  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
must  now  adopt  a  mechanism  to  enforce 
their  international  human  rights  obliga- 
tions. To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  legislate 


a  double  standard  within  International  law- 
violators  of  trade  law  would  be  sanctioned, 
violators  of  human  rights  law  would  not.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  the 
enforcement  of  human  rights,  the  North 
American  partners  should  agree  to  the  bind- 
ing enforcement  of  international  human 
rights  law. 

THE  INTER-AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  enforcement 
of  international  human  rights  through  do- 
mestic courts.  Where  domestic  courts  have 
failed  to  provide  for  redress  of  abuses,  how- 
ever, an  international  mechanism  can  pro- 
vide the  independent  oversight  needed  to  as- 
sure the  consistent  enforcement  of  Inter- 
national law.  The  inter-American  system 
serves  that  need. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem is  the  American  Convention  on  Hiunan 
Rights,  which  guarantees  the  right  of  people 
in  each  coixntry  to  "participate  in  public  af- 
fairs, directly  and  through  freely  elected  rep- 
resentatives."" The  American  Convention 
also  guarantees  a  full  range  of  civil  and  po- 
litical rights,  along  with  the  Independent 
and  effective  system  of  judicial  recourse  for 
the  violation  of  those  rights.'* 

In  addition  to  guaranteeing  international 
human  rights,  the  inter-American  system 
creates  a  mechanism  to  enforce  them.  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  must  Hrst  ratify 
the  American  Convention  to  participate  in 
this  system  of  enforcement."  All  three  gov- 
ernments should  then  unconditionally  accept 
the  power  of  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  to  conduct  on-site  human 
rights  Investigations  without  restrictions 
within  each  counti-y."  Finally,  each  coiuitry 
should  submit  to  the  mandatory  jurisdiction 
of  the  Inter-American  Court,  which  will  have 
the  authority  to  issue  binding  decisions  en- 
forcing international  law  for  the  protection 
of  human  rights  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere.''' 

THE  RECORD:  UNTTED  STATES 

International  human  rights  abuses  occur 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
While  domestic  courts  provide  some  relief 
for  these  abuses,  adherence  to  the  hemi- 
sphere-wide human  rights  enforcement 
mechanism  would  provide  additional  protec- 
tion. The  need  for  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  hemisphere-wide  enforcement 
mechanism  is  illustrated  by  a  case  currently 
before  the  Inter-American  Commission  con- 
cerning human  rights  abuses  against  undocu- 
mented migratory  laborers  in  the  United 
States-Mexico  border  region. 
Lack  of  domestic  remedies  for  -oictims  of  border 
violence 

Over  the  last  four  years,  abuses  by  agents 
of  the  INS  and  the  United  States  Border  Pa- 
trol have  been  well  documented  by  human 
rights  groups  in  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, Including  arbitrary  detention,  beatings, 
sexual  abuse,  and  the  use  of  excessive  force 
in  interrogations,  which  in  some  cases  lead 
to  death.'"  According  to  official  United 
States  statistics.  sixteenMexicans  were 
killed  by  United  States  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials from  1988  to  1990.  Reports  of  beating 
and  sexual  assault  are  widespread,  but  these 
abuses  are  thought  to  be  significantly  under- 
reported  by  undocumented  individuals  who 
fear  deportation." 

In  Augiist  1992.  the  Center  for  Human 
Rights  and  Constitutional  Law  filed  a  peti- 
tion before  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  behalf  of  victims  of  border  violence."  The 
petition  alleges  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  "tolerated  and  thereby  encour- 
aged shootings,  improper  use  of  firearms  and 
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other  weapons,  beatings,  physical  abuse  and 
racially  motivated  verbal  abuse  of  immi- 
grants, refugees  and  United  States  citizens 
travelling  across  or  in  close  proximity  to  the 
United  States-Mexico  border."" 

The  Petition  contains  a  disturbing  litany 
of  alleged  abuses.  It  alleges,  for  example, 
that  a  Border  Patrol  a^ent  restrained  a  preg- 
nant Mexican  woman  by  stepping  on  her 
stomach.  Having  done  so.  the  agent  then 
shot  her  husband  twice  when  he  attempted 
to  protect  her.  The  second  shot  hit  the  hus- 
band in  the  back  while  he  was  running 
away."  It  further  alleges  that  Border  Patrol 
agents,  after  subduing  a  United  States  citi- 
zen who  appeared  to  be  Mexican,  continued 
to  strike  him  while  he  was  on  the  ground, 
causing  him  to  suffer  serious  permanent  in- 
jurle8.»<  It  also  alleges  that  INS  agents  failed 
to  administer  even  rudimentary  first-aid  to  a 
female  Mexican  detainee  who  displayed  clear 
signs  of  physical  and  emotional  distress, 
•manifested  by  difficulty  in  breathing,  spit- 
ting up.  loss  of  vision,  incoherence,  profuse 
sweating,  and  comments  from  her  that  she 
was  dying.""  Ten  minutes  later,  the  de- 
tainee went  into  cardiac  arrest  and  died." 

As  the  petition  describes.  Mexican  nation- 
als who  seek  redress  for  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  United  States  courts  are  confronted 
by  a  multitude  of  impediments.  Many  vic- 
tims are  deterred  from  filing  complaints  or 
seeking  redress  through  United  States  courts 
for  fear  of  deportation  (by  the  very  INS 
agents  who  have  abused  them)."  Others  are 
unable  to  afford  the  high  cost  of  litigation  In 
United  States  courts."  If  they  pursue  their 
claim,  petitioners  soon  learn  that  INS  and 
Border  Patrol  agents  enjoy  numerous  statu- 
tory and  Judge-made  'immunities"  to  liabil- 
ity for  their  acts."  Cumulatively,  these  im- 
pediments establish  a  virtually  Insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  human  rights  protection  for 
Mexican  nationals  via  United  States  court 
action. 

Unfortunately,  even  if  the  Inter-American 
Commission  finds  that  the  United  States  has 
violated  Its  treaty  obligations  in  this  case, 
the  Commission  is  not  able  to  issue  binding 
decisions.  Since  the  United  States  has  not 
ratified  the  American  Convention  and  sub- 
mitted Itself  to  the  mandatory  jurisdiction 
of  the  Inter- American  Court,  that  body, 
which  does  have  the  capacity  to  bind  the 
parties  before  It.  has  no  authority  to  rule  on 
this  case. 
Failure  to  integrate  international  human  rights 

law    into    US    jurisprudence:    the    Alvarez- 

Machain  case 

Many  of  the  victims  of  abuse  at  the  Mex- 
ico-United States  border  fear  the  United 
States  legal  system  because  of  the  danger 
that  they  will  be  repatriated  If  they  attempt 
to  take  action  against  their  abusers.  But 
even  if  these  claimants  sought  relief  through 
the  United  States  courts,  the  effectiveness  of 
international  human  rights  protections 
those  courts  will  provide  is  debatable.  The 
need  for  a  new  enforcement  mechanism  for 
international  law  Is  underscored  by  inad- 
equate enforcement  of  international  human 
rights  law  tn  United  States  Courts. 

While  the  United  States  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  International  treaties  are  the  "su- 
preme law  of  the  land."""  a  recent  dedlsion 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  United 
States  V.  Alvarez- Machain.^^  severely  limits 
the  protections  available  In  United  States 
courts  for  Individual  rights  protected  by 
international  human  rights  treaties.  The  de- 
cision also  upholds  a  United  States  policy  of 
abducting  criminal  suspects  abroad  for  trial 
In  United  States  courts.  The  government  of 
Mexico  lodged  a  formal  protest  to  the  Alva- 


rez-Machaln  decision  as  an  affront  to  its  sov- 
ereignty and  a  violation  of  international 
law.  President  Salinas  has  demanded  a  guar- 
antee against  future  abductions  of  this 
kind." 

The  A.varea-Machaln  case  arises  out  of  the 
abduction  In  Mexico  of  Dr.  Humberto  Alva- 
rez Machaln  by  agents  of  the  United  States 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency  (DEA)  so  that  he 
could  be  tried  in  United  States  courts  for  his 
alleged  Involvement  in  the  killing  of  a  DEA 
agent.  The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
found  that  United  States  Courts  lacked  the 
jurisdiction  to  try  the  defendant  because  his 
abduction  violated  a  United  States-Mexico 
extradition  treaty.  The  Government  of  Mex- 
ico protested  the  abduction  as  a  violation  of 
the  treaty  and  an  intrusion  upon  Mexico's 
sovereignty.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  overturned  the  Ninth  Circuit  decision, 
finding  that  the  abduction  did  not  violate 
the  extradition  treaty  because  such  actions 
were  not  specifically  prohibited  within  the 
treaty. 

In  July  1992  the  Permanent  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  asked  the 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee  to  re- 
view the  Alvarez-Machaln  decision."  The 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee  found 
that  the  "kidnapping  [of  Dr.  Alvarez- 
Machaln)  constitutes  a  serious  violation  of 
International  public  law.  because  it  con- 
stitutes a  violation  of  Mexican  territorial 
sovereignty."**  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  should  not  tryDr.  Alvarez-Machaln  In 
United  States  courts,  but  Is  "obligated  to  re- 
patriate" him.  The  Inter-American  Commit- 
tee also  found  that  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court's  reading  of  the  extradition 
treaty  "disregards  the  precept  according  to 
which  treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  pursuant 
to  their  objective  and  purpose  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  applicable  rules  and  principles  of 
International  law"»  By  adopting  the  prin- 
ciple that  any  action  Is  permissible  so  long 
as  it  Is  not  specifically  prohibited  by  a  trea- 
ty, the  United  States  Supreme  Court  seri- 
ously limited  the  protections  available  to  In- 
dividuals under  International  human  rights 
law.  The  Committee  found  that  If  the  prin- 
ciples Invoked  by  the  Supreme  Court  were 
taken  to  their  logical  extreme,  "the  Inter- 
national legal  order  would  Irremediably 
break  down.  .  ."" 

In  its  Amicus  Curiae  brief  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  Alvarez-Machaln. 
Minnesota  Advocates  for  Human  Rights 
warned  that  "the  breakdown  of  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  has  resulted  in  kidnapping, 
torture,  death  and  other  suffering  for  thou- 
sands of  Innocent  persons"  throughout  the 
hemisphere."  By  falling  to  respect  Inter- 
national human  rights  law  in  United  States 
courts,  the  United  States  contributes  to  deg- 
radation of  the  law  In  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  The  new  United 
States  administration  can  reverse  this  de- 
cline by  ensuring  that  United  States  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  will  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Inter-American  court. 

THE  RECORD:  MEXICX) 

The  link  between  human  rights  protection 
and  Mexico's  participation  in  NAFTA  Is  par- 
ticularly clear,  because  human  rights  abuses 
In  Mexico  are  closely  linked  with  the  func- 
tioning of  the  country's  political  process. 
Mexico's  participation  in  the  Inter-American 
system  of  human  rights  enforcement  would 
help  ensure  a  more  accessible  political  proc- 
ess within  Mexico. 

Electoral  Fraud 

Years  of  electoral  fraud  have  limited  par- 
ticipation by  opponents  of  official  govern- 


ment policies  in  the  political  system  at  the 
local,  state,  and  federal  levels.  Since  the  out- 
cry In  Mexico  over  electoral  fraud  In  the  1988 
elections,  the  Partldo  Revoluclonarlo  Insti- 
tutional (PRI)  promised  reforms."  In  1990. 
the  Mexican  government  adopted  a  new  fed- 
eral election  code  (  "COFIPE")  and  estab- 
lished a  new  Federal  Electoral  Institute 
(FED  to  monitor  the  electoral  process."  At 
the  same  time  the  government  created  the 
Comlsion  Naclonal  de  Derechos  Humanos 
(CNDH)  to  address  alleged  abuses  of  human 
rights  In  Mexico.*"  However,  Issues  of  elec- 
toral fraud  and  labor  unrest  were  specifically 
excluded  from  the  areas  over  which  the 
CNDH  has  jurisdiction." 

Since  the  electoral  reform,  the  National 
Action  Party  (PAN)  has  won  elections  for 
governor  In  three  of  thirty-one  states  In 
Mexico  (the  first  time  In  the  last  sixty  years 
that  any  gubernatorial  election  has  been 
won  by  a  non-PRI  candidate)."  Evidence 
trom  recent  elections,  however,  dem- 
onstrates that  the  new  law's  effectiveness  In 
reducing  fraud  has  been  limited.  Independent 
electoral  observers  in  Mexico  have  recently 
released  reports  documenting  electoral  fraud 
in  the  July  and  August  1992  elections  In 
Mlchoacan**  and  In  Veracruz."  Ui  just  over  a 
year,  five  governors  and  governors-elect  In 
Mexico  have  resigned  after  electoral  fraud 
was  alleged.** 

The  ongoing  problem  of  electoral  fraud  Is 
Illustrated  by  the  events  during  and  after 
the  summer  1992  grubematorial  election  in 
Mlchoacan.  In  which  PRI  candidate  Eduardo 
Vlllasenor  was  challenged  by  Cristobal  Arias 
of  the  Revolutionary  Democratic  Party 
(PRD).  The  elections  were  monitored  by 
Convergencla.  a  non-partisan  coalition  of 
Mexican  groups  which  observed  slightly 
more  than  10%  (375  of  3600)  of  the  polling 
places.**  According  to  Convergenclas  report, 
the  right  to  a  secret  ballot  was  violated  in 
more  than  a  quarter  of  voting  booths,  and 
coercion  to  vote  for  the  PRI  took  place  In 
18%  of  the  polling  places  observed.*'  There 
were  fewer  ballots  than  voters  In  33.5%  of 
polling  places,  and  more  ballots  than  voters 
In  17%.  The  Mlchoacan  report  also  docu- 
mented extensive  violations  of  COFIPE  be- 
fore and  after  voting.  Including  the  use  of 
state  and  federal  resources  to  induce  voters 
to  choose  the  PRI  candidate.** 

PRI  candidate  Vlllasenor  was  declared  the 
winner  of  the  election,  with  the  official  tally 
showing  that  he  received  418.000  votes  to 
290.000  for  Arias. ♦•  Vlllasenor  was  sworn  In 
September  15,  1992  but  was  never  able  to 
enter  the  Governmental  Palace  due  to  the 
presence  of  crowds  protesting  the  validity  of 
his  election.  On  October  6,  1992,  the  gov- 
ernor-elect stepped  down  for  what  he  said 
would  be  a  one  year  absence.  PRI  officials 
have  not  admitted  any  wrongdoing,  and  the 
State  Congress  named  PRI  member  Ausencio 
Chaves  as  interim  governor.  Indeed,  the 
President  of  the  PRI's  National  Executive 
Committee.  Genaro  Borrega  Estrada,  re- 
leased a  statement  that  Vlllasenor  and  the 
PRI  won  an  "overwhelming  victory  in  the 
gubernatorial  elections,  the  people  know 
that,  and  the  [PRD  party)  also  knows 
that."» 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  disregarded 
findings  by  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  that  Its  electoral  laws  vio- 
late the  American  Convention.  In  1989-91,  the 
National  Action  Party  (PAN)  brought  a  se- 
ries of  cases  before  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission alleging  electoral  fraud."  The  Com- 
mission found  that  the  1987  electoral  law  of 
Nuevo  Leon  "does  not  fully  and  effectively 
protect  the  exercise  of  political  rights  and 
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does  not  provide  for  simple,  swift,  and  effec- 
tive recourse  to  independent  tribunals. 
Hence.  It  must  be  adjusted  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  under  the  Convention" "  De- 
spite the  unequivocal  findings  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission,  elections  under 
Nuevo  Leon's  Electoral  Law  were  not  voided 
and  corrections  of  the  law  were  not  made.  As 
one  observer  noted,  "[sjlnce  the  electoral  law 
of  Nuevo  Leon  is  essentially  Identical  to 
every  other  electoral  law  In  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  federal  law  enacted  by  President 
Carlos  Salinas  in  1990.  the  decision  was  in  ef- 
fect a  judgment  on  Mexico's  electoral  sys- 
tem. Not  surprisingly.  Mexico  lobbied  vigor- 
ously to  have  the  cases  dismissed.  Having 
lost.  It  refused  to  honor  either  judgment." *3 
Indeed,  the  Mexican  government  refused  to 
recognize  the  competency  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Commission  to  examine  petitions  re- 
garding "collective  rights"  such  as  the  Con- 
vention's Article  23  guarantee  of  public  par- 
ticipation and  free  elections  under  the  Amer- 
ican Convention.** 

In  his  annual  State  of  the  Union  address  on 
November  1.  1992.  President  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortarl  once  again  promised  new  electoral 
reforms  to  "guarantee  the  impartiality  of 
the  electoral  process."**  The  government  of 
Mexico  could  make  good  on  Salinas'  guaran- 
tee by  bringing  Mexico  into  full  participa- 
tion in  the  inter-American  human  rights  sys- 
tem, including  recognition  of  the  com- 
petence of  the  Inter-American  Commission 
to  examine  the  enforcement  of  Article  23  of 
the  American  Convention. 

Mexico  now  has  an  opportunity  to  adopt 
this  new  policy.  The  PRD  has  challenged  the 
outcome  of  the  July  1992  Mlchoacan  elec- 
tions In  a  case  before  the  Inter-American 
Commission.**  Minnesota  Advocates  for 
Human  Rights  calls  on  the  government  of 
Mexico  to  recognize  the  competence  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  to  conduct  a 
full  review  of  the  Mlchoacan  elections  under 
Article  23  of  the  American  Convention. 
Chilling  Effect  of  Human  Rights  Abuses 
In  addition  to  limiting  citizen  participa- 
tion through  the  ballot  box,  the  existence  of 
serious  human  rights  abuses  against  individ- 
ual government  critics— Including  political 
killings,  arbitrary  detention,  disappear- 
ances, torture,  and  forced  confessions*' — cre- 
ates a  chilling  effect  on  all  citizen  participa- 
tion In  matters  of  public  concern. 

Many  of  these  abuses  stem  from  harsh  gov- 
ernment responses  to  those  protesting  elec- 
toral fraud.**  The  opposition  party  PRD 
charges  that  162  of  its  leaders  and  activists 
have  been  murdered  since  July  1988  and  that 
the  rate  of  attacks  In  the  last  six  months  is 
almost  double  that  of  last  year.*e  The  CNDH 
has  initiated  investigations  into  140  alleged 
abuses  against  PRD  members,  including  90 
cases  of  murder,  17  cases  of  rape,  and  12  cases 
of  illegal  arrest.*"  The  CNDH  has  issued  rec- 
ommendations in  22  cases.*'  but  according  to 
the  PRD.  only  two  of  the  CNDH  rec- 
ommendations have  actually  been  exe- 
cuted."^ 

Over  the  past  five  years.  Minnesota  Advo- 
cates for  Human  Rights  has  monitored  Mexi- 
co's criminal  justice  system,  with  a  particu- 
lar focus  on  systems  of  investigating  serious 
human  rights  abuses.  This  is  particularly 
important  because  thorough  investigation 
and  proper  prosecution  of  human  rights 
abuses  signal  the  commitment  of  the  govern- 
ment to  root  out  further  human  rights 
abuses. 

In  its  1990  review  of  the  Mexican  Criminal 
Justice  system,  Minnesota  Advocates  found 
that  "police  abuse  of  the  average  citizen  was 
the    most   pervasive    and    chronic    form    of 


human  rights  abuse  in  Mexico.  Arbitrary  de- 
tentions and  torture  by  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral security  forces  were  so  widespread  as  al- 
most to  go  unremarked."*'  These  abuses  are 
all  the  more  disturbing,  since  they  are  sys- 
tematically incorporated  into  the  system  of 
criminal  investigation.  Police  routinely  col- 
lect evidence  through  unofficial  agents 
known  as  madrinas,  who  pay  no  heed  to  the 
constitutional  rights  or  human  rights  of  the 
individuals  they  are  assigned  to  investigate 
or  Intimidate.  Torture  is  used  by  the  police 
to  extract  confessions  and  the  use  of  confes- 
sions as  evidence  at  trial  Is  commonplace.** 
Mexican  law  regarding  the  use  of  confes- 
sions has  recently  been  amended  to  provide 
that  a  confession  is  admissible  only  if  it  is 
obtained  in  the  presence  of  the  presiding 
judge  and  a  defense  attorney,  family  member 
of  friend  of  the  defendant.**  The  lack  of  ef- 
fective judicial  review  of  police  abuses  of  the 
investigative  process,  however,  creates  an  in- 
centive for  continued  corruption. 

Despite  these  problems,  many  critics  of  the 
government  remain  outspoken  and  large 
numbers  of  iAdei)endent  human  rights  orga- 
nizations do  exist.  Yet  such  activity  clearly 
occurs  at  great  personal  risk  to  the  individ- 
uals Involved. 

On  May  21.  1990.  the  President  of  the 
Slnaloa  Human  Rights  Commission,  attor- 
ney Norma  Corona  Sapien.  was  assas- 
sinated.** The  former  commander  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Police.  Mario  Alberto  Gonzalez 
Trevlno,  was  charged  with  masterminding 
her  murder.  As  Trevlno's  trial  Is  pending, 
three  key  witnesses  have  been  killed,  includ- 
ing one  In  the  Mexico  City  East  Prison.  Ac- 
cording to  Jorge  Madrazo  of  CNDH.  the  case 
against  Trevlno  now  hinges  on  the  testimony 
of  one  remaining  witness,  one  of  the  alleged 
gunmen,  who  is  being  held  in  a  secret  loca- 
tion by  the  Mexican  government.*'  Min- 
nesota Advocates  has  written  to  Attorney 
General  Morales  Lechuga  asking  that  the 
trial  against  Trevlno  proceed  in  accordance 
with  strict  International  standards  of  due 
process.*" 

On  July  3.  1991,  Dr.  Victor  Manuel  Oropeza, 
a  journalist  and  outspoken  critic  of  police 
abuse  and  electoral  fraud,  was  also  killed. ** 
Minnesota  Advocates  conducted  an  in-depth 
Inquiry  Into  the  investigation  of  Oropeza's 
killing  which  reveals  how  the  judicial  sys- 
tem's tolerance  for  abuse  fails  to  assure  ac- 
countability for  wrongdoers.  Sergio  Aguirre 
Torres  and  Marco  Arturo  Salas  Sanches,  two 
young  men,  were  detained  and  charged  with 
murder  based  upon  little  evidence  other  than 
their  confessions.  Minnesota  Advocates 
found  that  relevant  medicolegal  evidence  in 
the  case  was  not  properly  collected,  and  was 
therefore  lost;  Aguirre  Torres  and  Salas 
Sanches  were  denied  access  to  counsel;  and 
the  confessions  of  Aguirre  Torres  and  Salas 
Sanches,  which  both  defendants  recanted, 
were  coerced.'"  Following  the  release  of  Min- 
nesota Advocates'  report.  Agruirre  Torres  and 
Salas  Sanches  were  exonerated.  Charges  of 
abuse  of  authority  were  brought  against  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  Rafael  Aguilar  Garcia,  who 
conducted  the  original  investigation  of 
Oropeza's  killing.  On  May  29,  1992  a  federal 
judge  in  Juarez  denied  an  order  of  arrest 
against  Aguilar  Garcia  based  on  lack  of 
"facts  and  documentation.""  According  to 
the  CNDH.  an  order  of  arrest  for  Aguilar 
Garcia  on  charges  of  abuse  of  authority  and 
torture  are  expected  before  the  end  of  1992. '^ 
Minnesota  Advocates  will  continue  to  mon- 
itor this  case  closely  to  determine  whether 
the  investigation  and  prosecution  proceed 
impartially  and  thoroughly.  To  date,  how- 
ever, no  one  has  been  charged  with  Dr. 
Oropeza's  killing. 


In  October,  November  and  December  1992, 
respected  human  rights  attorney  Maria  Te- 
resa Jardi  received  a  series  of  death 
threats.'^  The  first  threat  came  two  days 
after  an  announcement  that  Jardi  would 
head  the  new  Human  Rights  Department  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Mexico.'*  At  least  one  of 
the  threats  attacked  Jardi  for  her  role  in  the 
investigation  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Oropeza. 
Although  a  high  level  investigation  was  Ini- 
tiated In  October,  the  perpetrator  of  the 
death  threats  has  still  not  been  found,  and 
Ms.  Jardi  Is  forced  to  live  under  24-hour 
guard.'* 

The  climate  of  tension  among  human 
rights  activists  in  Mexico  has  been  raised 
even  further  by  the  killing  of  journalist 
Ignacio  Castillo  Mendoza  on  November  13, 
1992.'*  Mr.  Castillo  Mendoza  had  long  been  a 
critic  of  corruption  within  the  government 
of  Quintana  Roo.  the  judicial  system,  and 
the  Federal  Judicial  Police."  The  case  Is 
particularly  disturbing  for  human  rights  ac- 
tivists, because  Castillo  Mendoza.  who  had 
received  death  threats,  was  given  personal 
assurances  of  his  safety  from  President  Sali- 
nas and  representatives  of  CNDH  earlier  on 
the  day  he  was  killed.'* 

The  evidence  of  abuse  against  human 
rights  workers,  and  the  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment to  root  out  this  abuse  does  not  bode 
well  for  the  rights  of  environmental  activ- 
ists, independent  labor  leaders,  and  others 
who  may  oppose  government  policies  under 
NAFTA.  Individuals  advocating  better  pro- 
tection of  environmental  laws  are  reported 
to  have  been  subject  to  threats  and  harass- 
ment by  the  government."  Unions  are  heav- 
ily regulated  In  Mexico,  and  the  major  ones 
are  closely  linked  with  the  ruling  PRI  party, 
substantially  limiting  their  Independence.** 
Official  labor  union  leaders  have  often  been 
accused  by  Mexican  workers  of  acting  more 
In  the  interests  of  foreign  corporations  than 
of  their  Mexican  employees."  There  have 
also  been  repeated  allegations  that  legiti- 
mate labor  activists  have  been  subjected  to 
arbitrary  detention  and  violence  by  police 
agents. "2 

The  need  for  public  debate  free  from  in- 
timidation and  human  rights  abuses  is  Illus- 
trated in  the  series  of  recent  events  concern- 
ing the  state-owned  Petroleos  Mexicanos 
(PEMEX).  Following  the  PEMEX  disaster  in 
April  1992.«3  the  Salinas  administration  or- 
dered a  restructuring  of  PEMEX.  including  a 
layoff  of  some  15.000  workers  this  summer.** 
The  plan  to  restructure  PEMEX.  an  enor- 
mous and  inefficient  government  monopoly, 
had  been  considered  for  some  time.**  Within 
the  oil  industry,  the  restructuring  Is  widely 
thought  to  be  the  only  way  the  company  can 
remain  competitive  with  United  States  oil 
companies  under  NAFTA."* 

The  PEMEX  restructuring,  along  with 
other  moves  toward  economic  liberalization, 
was  accompanied  by  a  summer  of  labor  un- 
rest in  Mexico.  Seven  thousand  current  and 
former  PEMEX  workers  conducted  a  38  day 
sit-in  at  the  National  Palace  In  Mexico  City 
to  oppose  further  job  cuts  and  demand  better 
severance  benefits."  They  were  joined  by 
fishermen  and  farmers  protesting  the  pollu- 
tion of  fishing  areas  and  farmland  by 
PEMEX.**  In  addition,  former  PEMEX  work- 
ers staged  protests  at  the  PEMEX  head- 
quarters in  Mexico  City. 

On  October  21.  1992.  twenty  days  after  the 
demonstrations  In  Mexico  city,  police  ar- 
rested two  labor  lawyers.  Guadalupe  Marin 
Sandoval  and  Julio  Guillen  Solis.  who  had 
been  representing  the  PEMEX  workers  in  the 
Mexico  City  protest.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Democratic  Lawyers, 
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the  charges  against  Sandoval  and  Sol  is  dated 
back  to  1989  and  were  initiated  following  a 
complaint  issued  by  PEMEX  officials,  sug- 
gesting that  the  liming  of  the  arrest  was  an 
act  of  retaliation  for  their  efforts  to  assist 
workers  at  the  PEMEX  plant."  In  addition 
to  the  arrests  of  Sandoval  and  Solis.  there 
have  been  reports  that  PEMEX  workers  in- 
volved in  the  protest  were  detained  by  the 
police  without  charge  and  were  beaten  and 
abused  while  in  custody." 

According  to  Jose  Lavanderos.  an  attorney 
representing  Sandoval  and  Solis.  the  two 
were  held  for  longer  than  three  days  without 
being  allowed  to  present  a  defense  regarding 
the  ji}dicial  finding  of  probable  cause,  in  vio- 
lation of  article  19  of  the  Mexican  Constitu- 
tion; they  were  not  informed  of  the  charges 
against  them  and  the  facts  supporting  those 
charges,  in  violation  of  articles  14  and  20; 
and  they  were  held  without  bail,  in  violation 
of  article  20."  Only  after  Sandoval  and  Solis 
initiated  a  hunger  strike  on  November  21. 
1992  were  they  released  on  bail  with  the 
charges  still  pending  against  them." 

Tlje  controversy  over  PEMEX  illustrates 
the  need  for  Mexican  participation  in  the 
y<^  Inter-American  system  of  human  rights  en- 
forcement. The  rule  of  law  must  be  estab- 
lished so  that  concerned  citizens  may  engage 
in  public  debate  without  fear.  Partnership  in 
the  inter-American  system  would  not  excuse 
Mexico  from  the  need  to  bring  its  domestic 
courts  and  criminal  justice  system  into  line 
with  international  standards,  but  it  would 
help  to  ensure  a  mechanism  of  redress  for 
those  abused  that  is  independent  of  domestic 
political  forces. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

As  this  report  describes,  a  new  commit- 
ment to  the  inter-American  system  of 
human  rights  enforcement  is  needed.  Ongo- 
ing violations  are  particularly  disturbing  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions have  been  well  documented  over  the 
last  decade.  If  Canada.  Mexico  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  truly  committed  to  inter- 
national human  rights,  they  must  bind 
themselves  to  the  enforcement  of  inter- 
national human  rights  law. 

Minnesota  Advocates  for  Human  Rights 
calls  on  the  North  American  partners  to  link 
their  commitment  to  free  trade  to  a  new 
commitment  to  the  inter-American  system 
of  human  rights  enforcement.  The  three 
trade  partners  must  become  full  partners  in 
the  inter-American  system  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  human  rights.  To  do  so.  the  follow- 
ing steps  must  be  taken: 

1.  Canada  and  the  United  States  must  rat- 
ify the  American  Convention  for  Human 
Rights; 

2.  Canada.  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
must  ratify  the  American  Convention  with- 
out limitations  of  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  to  conduct  human 
rights  fact-finding  investigations  in  each 
country  or  to  review  domestic  laws  under 
the  American  Convention  (including  each 
country's  electoral  law); 

3.  Canada.  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
must  accept  mandatory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inter-American  Court  under  article  62  of  the 
American  Convention. 

The  adoption  of  these  recommendations  by 
all  parties  to  the  NAFTA  would  express  a 
commitment  to  enforce  International  human 
rights  law  in  North  America  as  fully  as  trade 
law  is  to  be  enforced  under  the  accord.  Im- 
portant as  it  is  to  participate  in  the  inter- 
American  system,  however,  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  enforcement  of  domestic  and 
international  human  rights  protections 
through  the  courts  of  all  three  countries,  as 


well.  F'ull  participation  in  the  inter-Amer- 
ican system  of  human  rights  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  renewed  commitment  to  inter- 
national human  rights  protection  at  all  lev- 
els by  the  governments  of  Canada,  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Mexico. 
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FOOTNOTES 

'Mlanesou  Advocates  for  Hunvan  RigtiU.  founded 
Id  1963.  Is  a  noDKOvemmental  organization  of  1.000 
members  that  worlis  to  promote  and  protect  Inter- 
national human  rlghu.  The  organization  advocates 
against  Individual  human  rlghU  abuses,  works  to 
strengthen  Institutions  and  laws  tliat  protect 
human  rights,  researches  and  Investigates  human 
rights  conditions  In  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  and  educates  the  public  about  human 
rights  Issues  Minnesota  .Advocates  has  published  re- 
ports about  human  rights  conditions  in  over  fifteen 
countries  including  three  previous  reports  on  Mex- 
ico: ConqueU  Continued  Disregard  tor  Human  and  In- 
digenous Rights  m  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas.  1992: 
The  Homicide  of  Dr.  Victor  Manuel  Oropeza  Contreras 
A  Case  Study  of  Failed  Human  RighU  Reforms  m  Mex- 
ico. 1991:  and  Paper  Protection  Human  Rights  Viola- 
tions and  the  Mexican  Criminal  Justice  System.  1990. 

'Full  partnership  Includes:  ratification  of  the 
American  Convention  for  Human  Rights,  agreement 
to  the  unrestricted  power  of  the  Inter- American 
Commission  to  conduct  human  rights  fact-finding 
missions  In  each  state,  and  acceptance  of  mandatory 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inter-American  Court  The  Inter- 
American  system  Is  described  further  in  notes  15  to 
17  and  accompanying  text 

'Warren  Christopher,  Human  Rights  and  the  Na- 
tional Interest.  Department  of  StaU.  Bureau  of  the 
Public  Affairs.  Current  Policy  No.  206  (1960).  cited  In 
Frank  Newman  ii  David  Welssbrodt.  International 
Human  Rights   Law.  Policy  A  Process.  503  (1990) 

'This  report  does  not  mention  human  rights 
abuses  In  Canada  or  a  host  of  other  serious  abuses  in 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  emphasis  of  this 
report  Is  In  part  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  Min- 
nesota Advocates  for  Human  Rights  has  for  the  past 
five  years  closely  monitored  human  rights  condi- 
tions in  Mexico.  Yet  human  rights  abuses  take  place 
In  all  three  countries,  and  with  NAFTA  these  human 
rights  violations  become  more  Inter-related. 

'Governor  BUI  Clinton.  Expanding  Trade  and  Creat- 
ing American  Jobs,  remarks.  North  Carolina  State 
University.  Raleigh.  NO.  October  4.  1993. 

•/d. 


''Id  Clinton  suggested  that  the  supplemental 
"agreement  should  contain  a  wide  variety  of  proce- 
dural safeguards  and  remedies"  to  assure  "access  to 
the  courts,  public  hearings,  the  right  to  present  evi- 
dence, streamlined  procedures  and  effective  rem- 
edies." 

•Tim  Golden.  Mexican  President  Seeks  to  Address 
Clinton's  Concerns.  New  York  Times.  Al.  November 
21.  1992. 

•Id.  at  Al-2.  In  1991.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In 
US  V.  Alvarei-Machain.—U.S.—.  112  S.Ct.  2188.  119 
L  Ed.  2d  441  (1992).  upheld  such  a  kidnapping  in  Mex- 
ico This  case  Is  discussed  below  at  note  29.  and  ac- 
companying text. 

"Id.  at  A2.  Time  Golden.  Mexico's  Leader  Cau- 
tiously Backs  Some  Big  Changes.  New  York  Times.  A3, 
November  2.  1992. 

"In  anticipation  of  such  closer  relationship  be- 
tween human  rights  conditions  In  Canada,  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Mexico  under  a  new  trade  accord, 
human  rights  organizations  In  all  three  countries 
have  already  started  working  together  to  map  out 
common  strategies  for  the  defense  of  human  rights 
In  North  America.  Human  rights  groups  met  In 
Reynosa.  Mexico  on  September  11-13.  1992  to  Identify 
common  human  rights  concerns  and  will  continue 
this  discussion  under  the  rubric  of  the  "Trlnatlonal 
Exchange  on  Human  Rights."  Interview  with 
Mariclaire  Acosta.  Director.  Comlslon  Mexicana  de 
Defensa  y  Promocion  de  los  Derechos  Humanos.  De- 
cember 1.  1992. 

"NAFTA.  Cliapter  20.  "Institutional  Arrange- 
ments and  Dispute  Settlement  Procedures  "  (Sep- 
tember 6.  1992  draft).  There  are  a  number  of  different 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms  under  the  current 
NAFTA  draft  which  would  allow  for  the  imposition 
of  countervailing  duties  or  fines  for  violations  of  the 
NAFTA  trade  law. 

■'American  Convention  on  Human  Rights,  art. 
23(a). 

'*  Id.  The  Convention  guarantees  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  accountability  to  protect  the  rights  guaran- 
Ued  In  the  treaty  as  well  as  the  right  to  a  fair  trial 
and  due  process  for  those  accused  dee  articles  1.  8. 
and  25). 

>>As  members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OSA).  Canada,  the  US  .  and  Mexico  have  all 
ratified  the  OAS  Charter  and  are  already  part  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  in  a  limited  way.  The  OAS 
Charter  provides  a  legal  framework  for  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Commission  to  promote  the  observance 
and  protection  of  International  human  rights.  OAS 
(Charter,  art.  112.  OAS  members  accept  the  American 
Declaration  on  the  Rlghu  and  Duties  of  Man  as  a 
normative  standard  by  which  the  Commission  will 
adjudge  the  activities  of  all  OAS  member  states. 
The  American  Convention  binds  States  Parties  to 
further  International  human  rights  standards  and 
creates  additional  mechanisms  for  their  enforce- 
ment. It  grants  greater  powers  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Commission  to  deal  with  private  and  Inter- 
state complaints,  and  It  allows  States  to  submit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Court  See 
Thomas  Buergenthal.  The  Inter -American  System  for 
the  Protection  of  Human  Rights,  in  Human  Rights  in 
International  Law  Legal  <ft  Policy  Issues.  439  (Theodor 
Meron.  ed.  1964) 

■•Articles  43  and  48  of  the  American  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  confer  power  on  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  Investigations  within  each  State  Party  to 
the  Convention.  It  Is  essential  for  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  Commission  that  States  ratifying  the 
Convention  not  make  reservations  limiting  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Commission  under  these  arti- 
cles. Under  article  43.  States  Parties  "undertake  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  such  Information  as  It 
may  re<juest  of  them  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  domestic  law  ensures  the  effective  application 
of  any  provisions  of  this  Convention."  As  article 
48(d)  provides.  States  Parties  agree  to  furnish  "all 
necessary  facilities  "  to  allow  the  Commission  to 
"verify  the  facts"  alleged  In  petitions  or  commu- 
nications to  the  Commission. 

"Article  62(1)  of  the  American  Convention  allows 
States  Parties  to  "recognize  as  binding,  ipso  facto. 
and  not  requiring  any  special  agreement,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Interpretation  or  application  of  the  Convention." 

"See.  e.g.,  Americas  Watch.  Brutality  Unchecked: 
Human  Rights  Abuses  Along  the  U.S.  Border  with  Mex- 
ico (May  1992)  (hereinafter  Americas  Watch  (1992)): 
Mexican  National  Human  Rights  Commission.  Re- 
port on  Human  Rights  Violations  of  Mexican  Migratory 
Workers  on  Route  to  the  Northern  Border,  crossing  the 
Border  and  upon  entering  the  Southern  United  States 
Border  Strip  (1991)  (hereinafter  CNDH  (1991)). 
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'•CNDH  (1991)  at  56.  As  the  CNDH  noted.  Inad- 
equate files  in  half  these  cases  made  It  impossible  to 
document  the  exact  details  surrounding  these 
killings.  In  some  cases.  Mexicans  were  killed  who 
appeared  to  be  engaging  in  criminal  acts  or  carrying 
firearms.  In  other  cases,  excessive  force  by  Border 
Patrol  agents  and  the  lack  of  prompt  response  by 
U.S.  authorities  has  been  documented.  Id.  at  56—58. 
The  undercover  Border  Crime  Prevention  Unit, 
which  was  involved  in  19  killings  between  1984  and 
1989.  was  abolished  after  an  Incident  in  which  two 
handcuffed  men  were  shot.  Americas  Watch  (1992)  at 
9. 
'•Id.  atS5. 

"  Petition  to  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human    Rights    of   the    Organization    of   American 
States  (OAS  Petition  on  Border  Violence).  August 
12.  1992. 
»/d.  atS. 
*■  Id.  at «. 
»•  Id.  at  1. 
» Id.  at  12-13. 
"Id. 

"  Id.  at  21 

"Id.  at  19.  The  Inter-American  court  has  issued  an 
advisory  opinion  unanimously  holding  that,  if  indi- 
gence prevents  a  petitioner  from  "Invoking  the  do- 
mestic remedies  necessary  to  protect  a  right  guar- 
anteed by  the  American  Convention,  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  exhaust  such  remedies."  Advisory  Opinion 
No.  0011/90.  Exceptions  to  the  Exhaustion  of  Domestic 
Remedies  in  Cases  of  Indigence  or  Inability  to  Obtain 
Legal  Representation  Because  of  Generalized  Fear  With- 
in the  Legal  Community  (August  10.  1990). 
"Id.  at  20 

»U.S.  Const.  Art.  VI.  12. 

"—  U.S.  — .  112  set.  2188.  119  L.Ed.2d  441  (1992). 
"Tim  Golden.  Mexican  President  Seeks  to  Address 
Clinton's  Concerns,  New  York  Times.  Al.  November 
21.  1992. 
"CP/TtES.  586  (90&92).  July  15.  1992. 
''Inter-Amerlcan     Juridical     Committee.     "Legal 
Opinion    Regarding    the    Decision    of   the    Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  America."  August  15. 
1992. 
"/d.  (emphasis  added). 
"Id. 

"  Brief  of  Amicus  Curiae  Minnesota  Lawyers  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Committee  in  Support  of 
Respondent,  at  3.  U.S.  v.  Alvarei-Machain.  ■—  U.S.  —. 
112  set.  ZISS.  119  L.Ed.Zd  (1992). 

"Comlslon  Mexicana  de  Defensa  y  Promocion  de 
los  Derechos  Humanos.  AC.  Elecciones  en  Mexico:  La 
Soctedad  Civil  y  la  Defensa  de  los  Derechos  Humanos,  12 
(1992)  (hereinafter  CMDPDH  (1992));  Department  of 
SUte  (1990).  at  694. 
■CMDPDH  (1992)  at  13. 

"Ley    Organlca    de     la    Comlslon     Naclonal    de 
Derechos  Humanos  (1990). 
«'  Id.  at  art.  16. 

"David  Clark  Scott.  Mexican  President  Backs  Eco- 
nomic Over  Political  Reform.  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor. 6.  November  4.  1992. 

"Convergence.  A  Civil  Organization  for  Democ- 
racy. Report  on  the  Electoral  Observation.  Michoacdn 
(July.  1992). 

**Convergencia.  A  Civil  Organization  for  Democ- 
racy, the  Citizens  Movement  for  Democracy,  the  Ju- 
venile Movement  for  Democracy,  and  the  Union  of 
Residents  of  Veracruz.  Report  on  the  Observation  of 
the  Electoral  Process.  District  of  Xalapa,  Veracruz  (Au- 
gust. 1992). 

"Damlan  Fraser.  Mexican  ruling  party  pushed  to- 
wards reform.  Financial  Times.  3.  October  15.  1992. 

"The  number  of  polling  places  observed  by 
Convergencta  was  reportedly  limited  by  the  fact 
that.  In  15  percent  of  the  installations,  electoral  ob- 
servers were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  facility.  Id.  at 
19.  Findings  of  electoral  fraud  were  confirmed  by  a 
14  person  international  delegation.  Including  Profes- 
sor Robert  W.  Benson  of  the  Loyola  Law  School. 
Robert  Benson.  Michoacan  Elections,  Letter  to  the 
Editor.  Los  Angeles  times.  B7.  October  17.  1992. 
"Id. 

"According  to  Convergencia,  PRI  agenU  offered 
voters  construction  and  home  improvement  mate- 
rials, com  grinders,  milk,  work  permits,  and  cash  on 
the  condition  that  they  sign  a  PRI  voting  member 
list  and  promise  to  vote  for  PRI.  Those  who  refused 
to  sign  were  threatened  with  having  their  credeciales 
de  elector  (voter  registration)  taken  away  or  losing 
the  union  affiliation  Id  at  15.  (Altogether,  the  PRI 
Is  reported  to  have  spent  S20  million  on  the  cam- 
paign. 50  times  that  spent  by  the  PRD.  David  Clark 
Scott.  Mexican  President  Backs  Economic  Over  Politi- 
cal Reform.  Christian  Science  Monitor  6,  November  4. 
1992. 


^'  UPI.  Afexican  GoperTior  Steps  Down  Amid  Protests, 
October  6.  1992. 
»/d. 

"See    cases    No.    9768.    9780.    and    9828.    Inter-Am. 
C.H.R.  1989-90  (May  17.  1990):  Case  No.  10.180.  Inter- 
Am.  C.H.R.  1990-91  (February  22.  1991). 
"Case  No.  10.1891  at  250. 

"Andrew  Reding.  Bolstering  Democracy  m  the  Amer- 
icas. World  Policy  Journal  407  (Summer  1992). 

*<  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  and  the  General 
Direction  of  Human  Rights  of  the  Secretary  of  Gov- 
ernment. Boletm  de  Prensa.  May  19.  1990:  See  discus- 
sion In  Comlslon  Mexicana  de  Defensa  y  Promocion 
de  los  Derechos  Humanos.  AC.  Informe  Sobre  los 
Derechos  Humanos.  18  &  n.3  (September.  1992). 

^Mexico's  Leader  Cautiously  Backs  Some  Big 
Changes.  New  York  Times.  A3.  Novemljer  2.  1992. 
President  Salinas  specified  that  he  would  support 
changes  In  the  electoral  law  "making  the  source  of 
party  financing  transparent,  placing  limits  on  the 
cost  of  election  campaigns,  and  working  on  the  com- 
munications media  and  procedures  that  guarantee 
the  impartiality  of  the  electoral  process."  Id. 

"Case  No.  10.979.  Inter-Am.  C.H.R.  (September  1, 
1992). 

"See  Minnesota  Advocates  for  Human  Rights. 
Conquest  Continued:  Disregard  for  Human  and  Indige- 
nous rights  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas  (October 
1992)  (hereinafter  Minnesota  Advocates  (1992)):  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  1991.  664  (1992):  Human  Rights 
Watch  World  Report  1992,  277  (1992):  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, Mexico   Torture  with  Impunity  (1991). 

"The  opposition  party  PRD  reports  that  "[m)ost 
of  the  repression  has  been  generated  as  a  result  of 
the  attempts  by  the  PRD  to  defend  the  vote'  after 
electoral  fraud  has  occurred,"  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission of  the  PRD.  The  Political  Violence  in  Mexico: 
A  Human  Rights  Affair  viil  (1992).  cited  in.  MlnnesoU 
Advocates,  29  (1992). 

"From  May  to  November,  1992,  PRD  alleges  that 
26  of  Its  activists  have  been  killed,  compared  to  23  In 
1991.  According  to  Isabel  Molina  Warner,  the  reason 
for  this  sharp  increase  is  that  1992  is  an  election 
year.  In  the  last  election  year,  1990,  PRD  alleges 
that  66  of  its  activists  were  killed,  also  a  sharp  in- 
crease over  the  previous  non-election  year  rate  of  27 
in  1989.  Molina  Warner  Interview. 

•"As  Jorge  Madrazo  of  the  CNDH  told  Minnesota 
Advocates,  the  disparity  in  PRD  and  CNDH  figures 
is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  CNDH  does 
not  have  competence  to  review  cases  that  are  cur- 
rently pending  in  court  and  before  the  judge  has  is- 
sued a  final  decision.  Interview  with  Jorge  Madrazo, 
CNDH,  December  1,  1992  (hereinafter  Madrazo  Inter- 
view); See  also  Human  Rights  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate Killings  of  PRD  ActivisU,  Notlmex  Mexican 
News  Service,  September  1,  1992. 
•'Id. 

•'According  to  the  PRD.  both  of  these  Involved 
recommendations  to  reinvestigate  due  to  "mis- 
carriage of  justice."  None  of  the  CNDH  rec- 
ommendations have  resulted  In  criminal  charges  or 
convictions.  Molina  Warner  Interview. 

•'Minnesota  Lawyers  International  Human  Rights 
Committee.    Paper   Protection:   Human   Rights    Viola- 
tions and  the  .Mexican  Criminal  Justice  System,  ii  (July. 
1990)  (hereinafter  Minnesota  Advocates  (1990)) 
"  Id.  at  22. 

"  Federal  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  art.  287.  as 
amended  (1990). 

"Minnesota  Advocaus  (1990)  at  35.  "At  the  time  of 
her  death,  she  was  Investigating  the  torture  and 
murder  of  a  Mexican  lawyer  and  three  Venezuelans. 
Her  death  followed  the  killing  of  the  co-founder  and 
former  president  of  the  Commission.  Lie.  Jesiis 
Michel  Jacobo.  who  was  gunned  down  on  16  Decem- 
ber 1987  "  Id. 

"Interview  with  Jorge  Madrazo.  Vlsitador.  CNDH. 
December  1.  1992. 

"Letter  from  Barbara  Frey  to  Attorney  General 
Morales  Lechuga  November  1.  1992. 

"Minnesota  Lawyers  International  Human  Rights 
Committee.  The  Homicide  of  Dr.  Victor  Manuel 
Oropeza  Contreras:  A  Case  Study  of  Failed  Human 
Rights  Reforms  in  Mexico.  5.  Decemljer  1991  (the 
'Oropeza  report") 
™/d  at  14. 

"  Madrazo  Interview.  Minnesota  Advocates  has  re- 
ceived conflicting  Information  about  the  exact  rea- 
sons for  the  judge's  refusal  to  oi-der  the  request  and 
is  investigating  this  matter  further. 
"Madrazo  Interview. 

■"Interview  with  Maria  Teresa  Jardi.  director  of 
the  Human  Rights  Department.  Archdiocese  of  Mex- 
ico   (November   28.    1992)    (hereinafter   Jardi    Inter- 


view).; see  also  Amnesty  International  Urgent  Action 
UA  33692.  October  29.  1992. 

"Notimex  Mexican  News  Service.   Human  Rights 
Leader  Receives  Third  Death  Threat,  October  29.  1992. 
"Jardi     Interview;     Interview     with     Alicia     Ely- 
Yamin.  assistant  to  Ms.  Jardi  (December  6.  1992). 

"Interview  with  Amalia  Zavala,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  CMDPDH.  Tim  Golden.  Slaying  in 
Mexico  Spotlights  Press,  New  York  Times.  A12.  De- 
cember 1.  1992. 

■"Marjorle  Miller.  Killing.  Threats  Caitte  Concern  in 
Mexico  17.  November  1992 

■"  Id.  Mexico  City  police  have  arrested  one  suspect. 
Salvador  Zarazua  Ortega,  who  the  police  say  owed 
Castillo  Mendoza  a  personal  debt  and  had  no  politi- 
cal motivation  for  the  killing.  Since  Zarazua's  ar- 
rest, the  Mexico  City  Attorney  General's  Office  Is 
reported  to  have  completely  ruled  out  any  political 
motive  for  the  killing.  Notlmex  Mexican  News  Serv- 
ice. November  30,  1992;  Madrazo  Interview 

™  Human  Rights  Watch  and  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council,  Mexico  Cutting  Through  the  Haze  m 
Defending  the  Earth:  Abuses  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Environment  65-76  (June,  1992). 

"U.S.  Department  of  State,  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices  for  1991.  675  (1992). 

"'  At  the  Volkswagen  plant  In  Puebia,  for  example, 
workers  went  on  strike  on  July  21,  1992  after  the 
company  announced  that  It  would  lay  off  14,200 
workers.  The  official  labor  union  did  not  support  the 
strike,  and  workers  accused  the  union  leaders  of  col- 
laborating with  Volkswagen  by  accepting  employ- 
ment terms  for  the  rest  of  the  work  force  far  below 
what  the  strikers  demanded  Without  support  from 
the  union,  the  Mexican  Federal  Conciliation  and  Ar- 
bitration Board  found  that  the  strike  was  illegal  and 
constituted  "force  majeure"  by  the  workers.  Justify- 
ing a  lock-out  by  company  authorities.  Mexico: 
Mending  the  People's  Car.  The  Economist  43,  August 
22,  1992;  Damlan  Fraser.  NAFTA  Sets  Mexico  on  the 
Path  to  Industrial  Unrest  6,  August  19,  1992:  Interview 
with  Manuel  FuenUs,  National  Association  of 
Democratic  Lawyers.  December  1,  1992. 

•'In  the  lockout  at  the  Volkswagen  plant,  de- 
scribed In  note  81,  police  are  reported  to  have  used 
dogs  and  clubs  against  striking  workers.  Id.  On  June 
25,  1992,  a  peaceful  demonstration  by  the  Union 
Campesina  Democratica  (UCD)  before  the  National 
Palace  In  Merida,  Yucatan  was  violently  disrupted 
by  counter-demonstratoi-s  from  a  government  spon- 
sored union.  Police  arrested  only  members  of  the 
UCD.  UCD  leader  Severino  Salazar  Castellanos  was 
reportedly  beaten  by  police  In  the  presence  of  the 
crowd  and  arrested.  Francisco  Lopez  Vargas,  Atague 
de  fuezas  publicas  en  Menda.  Proceso  28,  July  6,  1992; 
Javier  Aguillar,  Salazar  Held  by  Politicians.  70(6)  Los 
Angeles  Loyolan,  September  30,  1992.  To  date, 
Salazar  Castellonos  has  been  held  without  ball.  The 
CNDH  win  be  Issuing  a  recommendation  on  this  case 
by  January  1993.  Madrazo  Interview.  In  1991,  the 
brother  of  a  labor  union  protester,  Braulio  Aguilar 
Reyes,  was  arbitrarily  detained  and  beaten  by 
agents  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Police.  According  to 
the  Lawyere  Committee  for  Human  Rights,  there  is 
"evidence  of  police  attempts  to  cover  up  the  inci- 
dent, and  to  coerce  Individuals  Into  confessing  to 
the  crime."  Lawyers  Committee  for  Human  Rights, 
Cntigue  226  (July  1992).  See  also  discussion  of  the  de- 
tention of  labor  lawyers  Guadalupe  Marin  Sandoval 
and  Julio  Guillen  Solis,  In  text  accompanying  notes 
B»-92. 

"An  explosion  at  a  PEMEX  oil  refinery  in  Guada- 
lajara on  April  22,  1992,  wounded  1,400  and  killed  200 
people.  The  explosion  was  traced  to  gas  leaks  that 
had  permeated  the  city's  sewer  system.  A  report  by 
the  Federal  Attorney  General  of  Mexico.  Ignacio 
Morales  Lechuga.  blamed  the  explosion  on  a  pattern 
of  failure  to  enforce  environmental  laws  governing 
the  oil  industry,  as  well  as  negligence  by  PEMEIX  of- 
ficials who  did  not  respond  to  reports  of  people  who 
smelled  the  gas  leaks.  Since  the  incident,  similar 
gas  leaks  were  located  in  pipelines  throughout  Mex- 
ico. On  November  29.  1992.  Morales  Lechuga  an- 
nounced that  the  PEMEX  investigation  was  com- 
plete and  that  there  would  be  no  further  charges 
brought  as  a  result  of  the  explosion.  Agence  France 
Press.  Pemex  facilities  in  dangerous  state  of  disrepair. 
May  5.  1992;  Bureau  of  National  Affairs.  Fallout  from 
the  Guadalajara  Explosions  Expected  to  Impact  Indus- 
try. Politics.  Environment  Dally.  May  5,  1992;  The 
News  (Mexico  City).  Nov.  29,  1992  at  1. 

••Lucy  Conger.  The  PEMEX  Paradox.  Institutional 
Investor.  99.  (September  1992)  (hereinafter  Conger 
(1992)). 

•'Jane  Balrd.  Mexico's  oil  revolution:  drastic  restruc- 
turing,  labor  conflicts,  and  pressing  cash   needs  are 
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changing  PEMEX.  consuUreti  Mexico's  ■•petroleum 
cow"  and  guariuxn  of  the  nation  i  oil  wealth.  Houston 
Chronicle.  Business  Section.  1.  September  7.  1993. 

"Con»er  (1992).  Stephen  Baker.  Free  Trade  Itnt 
Painlea.  Business  Week.  28.  August  31.  1992;  Damlsn 
Fraser.  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement: 
Pemez  Open  Wtder  But  Sot  For  Sale.  Financial  Times. 
3.  August  13.  1982. 

"David  Clark  Scott.  CUaring  Protest  Off  Capital  a 
Central  Plaza.  Christian  Science  Monitor.  3.  Septem- 
ber 8.  1982 

"Id..  Notlmex  Mexican  News  Service.  Protest  En- 
campment Ends  as  Accord  Reached  wtth  PEMEX.  Sep- 
tember 7.  1982. 

■Interview  with  Maouel  Fuentes.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Democratic  Lawyer*  (Dec.  1.  1982). 

■Report  of  Comlslon  Mexlcana  de  Defensa  y 
Promoclon  de  los  Derechos  Humanos.  AC.  June  11. 
1983  (on  file  wtth  Minnesota  Advocates  for  Human 
Rights);  Statement  of  BrauUo  A^llar  Reyes.  April 
28.  1981  (on  file  with  MlnoeaoU  Advocates  for 
Human  Rlsbts). 

•'  Interview  with  Jose  L^vandertM  (Dec.  1.  1982). 

"M. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
March  8.  1993,  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor by  Richard  Seid  titled.  "Mexico: 
Much  Press.  Little  Real  Freedom." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mexico:  Much  Press,  little  Real  Freedom 
(By  Richard  Seid) 

What  do«8  freedom  of  the  press  mean  In 
Mexico?  Neither  the  government  nor  the 
media  mogoils  In  Mexico  want  to  talk  about 
it.  Neither  understands  or  admits  to  under- 
standing the  necessity  of  a  free  press  to  the 
functioning  of  a  democracy.  As  Mexico  ap- 
proaches full  partnership  in  free  trade  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  there  is  no 
real  guarantee  of  the  public's  right  to  hear 
all  sides  of  political  issues,  so  that  informed 
choices  can  be  made  at  the  polls.  Canada  and 
the  US  may  have  fully  discussed  the  rami- 
fications of  border  and  tariff  changes,  but 
the  Mexican  public  has  not. 

In  retrospect,  freedom  of  political  expres- 
sion has  never  existed  in  modem  Mexico.  For 
decades,  there  have  been  practically  no  open- 
ly discussed  political  issues.  The  Institu- 
tional Revolutionary  Party  (PRI).  which  has 
been  in  power  since  1929.  is  more  than  just 
the  "ruling  '  political  party.  It  has  been  vir- 
tually synonymous  with  the  government  it- 
self. Without  real  political  competition,  how 
and  why  would  freedom  of  the  press  become 
an  issue  at  all? 

Times  are  changing,  but  slowly.  The  finan- 
cial crisis  of  the  19808  saw  the  rise  of  real  po- 
litical competition  in  some  Mexican  states, 
which  culminated  in  the  hotly  contested  1988 
federal  election.  It  is  creditably  alleged  that 
only  election  fraud  kept  the  opposition  left- 
center  Democratic  Revolutionary  Party 
(PRD)  from  winning  the  presidency. 

Moreover,  the  challenging  parties  had  vir- 
tually no  access  to  television,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  PRI.  During  its  decades  in 
power  the  PRI  has  secured  almost  complete 
control  over  the  rest  of  the  media  as  well. 
This  is  done  mainly  through  payments. 
Sometimes  the  process  is  sophisticated,  but 
more  often  the  payments  are  blatant  gifts  or 
cash  given  to  underpaid  reporters  and  edi- 
tors, with  the  complete  acquiescence  of  their 
employers.  There  has  been  a  slight  improve- 
ment: As  of  last  month,  by  presidential 
order,  government  payments  to  the  media 
are  to  be  accounted  for.  But  there  has  been 
no  effort  to  restrain  them. 

The  newspapers  themselves  are  sponsored 
not  only  by  advertising,  but  also  by  govern- 


ment-paid articles.  There  are  more  than  20 
daily  newspapers  in  Mexico  City.  What  looks 
like  a  vigorous  press  is  actually  heavily  de- 
pendent on  governmental  money.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  more  than  a  handful  would  survive 
under  a  freely  competitive  system  without 
government  contributions.  Thus  indebted  to 
the  government  for  their  existence,  many  pa- 
pers are  readily  disposed  to  print  the  party 
line.  The  reason  the  government  keeps  all 
these  newspapers  going  is  so  that  no  paper 
will  become  dominant. 

Until  last  year,  the  government  held  the 
monopoly  on  the  newsprint  supply.  Paper 
supplies  could  be  cut  off  to  a  nonconforming 
publication.  The  paper  supply  has  been 
privatized,  but  now  if  a  newspaper  becomes 
too  critical,  they  are  subject  to  repeated  fi- 
nancial audits. 

La  Jornada,  a  daily  known  for  its  inde- 
pendence as  an  intellectual  left-center  news- 
paper underwent  multiple  audits  last  year 
until  it  partially  buckled  under  by  reducing 
its  criticism  Consequently,  it  lost  some  of 
its  best  writers. 

Worse  than  these  pressures  is  self-censor- 
ship. Last  November  the  only  English-lan- 
guage dally.  The  News,  clumsily  fired  a  re- 
porter for  critical  but  accurate  reporting. 
The  owner  of  the  paper,  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  PRI,  was  protecting  his  political 
friends.  Fortunately,  the  firing  was  highly 
publicized.  TTie  Mexican  government,  trying 
to  convince  the  US  Congress  of  its  commit- 
ment to  a  free  press,  was  embarrassed,  and  it 
reduced  its  subsidy  to  the  owner. 

But  self-censorship  is  most  extreme  in  tel- 
evision journalism,  from  which  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  Mexicans  get  their  news.  The  huge 
radio  and  TV  conglomerate.  Televisa,  which 
has  an  overwhelming  audience  share,  is  the 
worst  offender.  The  bias  in  newscast  editing 
is  especially  notorious.  Televisa's  boss. 
Emllio  Azcarraga,  claims  that  since  he  is 
running  a  private  enterprise,  he  can  support 
whichever  candidates  he  chooses.  It  just  so 
happens,  however,  that  Televisa  favors  any 
nominee  of  the  governing  PRI— to  the  extent 
that  opposition  candidates  are  rarely  seen 
and  never  heard  on  any  Televisa  station. 

For  its  complete  loyalty  to  the  PRI.  the 
government  allows  Televisa  to  maintain  and 
expand  its  vertical  and  horizontal  hold  on 
practically  the  entire  Mexican  entertain- 
ment industry.  In  addition,  Televisa  pays  no 
Mexican  taxes  on  its  enormous  income.  In 
exchange  for  what  would  be  owed,  the  gov- 
ernment is  given  TV  and  radio  time  for 
"messages."  which  at  times  are  indistin- 
guishable from  political  commercials.  The 
government  has  never  addressed  Televisa's 
unfair  business  practices  or  its  evident  abuse 
of  the  public  trust.  There  is  an  Implied  gov- 
ernmental position  that  it  cannot  Interfere 
in  the  conduct  of  private  enterprise.  Of 
course  it  does  exactly  this  every  day. 

As  the  borders  of  Canada,  the  US.  and  Mex- 
ico become  more  porous,  and  as  the  policies 
and  passions  of  free  trade  more  tightly  inter- 
mesh,  the  rights  of  all  North  American  citi- 
zens should  be  equalized.  Opposing  abuses  of 
freedom  of  expression  is  just  as  important  as 
regulating  businesses  that  contaminate  the 
air  we  breathe.  Televisa  is  just  one  example. 
But  by  denying  free  speech  to  opposing  polit- 
ical groupe.  it  pollutes  the  air  as  much  as 
any  smokestack. 

Most  important  is  the  promise  from  Mexi- 
can President  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari  that 
his  country  is  on  the  road  to  full  democracy. 
Without  the  guarantee  of  the  basic  freedoms 
of  speech  and  press  that  a  democracy  needs, 
Mexicans  are  hardly  full  partners  in  the  poli- 
tics and  policies  of  the  approaching  years. 


TELEVISA'S  MEDIA  REALM  KEEPS  GROWING 
Televisa.  technically  an  independent  com- 
pany, is  big  and  getting  bigger.  It  is  widely 
thought  to  be  attempting  to  expand  its  Mex- 
ico City  television  channels  and  going  na- 
tional through  existing  affiliations  with 
local  channels  within  the  states  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic.  Televisa's  radio  station  XEW 
is  the  oldest  and  most  dominant  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  cornerstone  of  its  other  exten- 
sive radio  holdings. 

In  addition.  Televisa  controls  the  follow- 
ing: Telegula.  the  equivalent  of  the  United 
States  TV  Guide:  approximately  100  other 
magazines:  the  newspaper,  Ovaciones;  its 
own  chain  of  theaters  (which,  of  course,  get 
free  TV  advertising  unavailable  to  their 
competitors);  1.750  Videocentro  video  rental 
outlets  (which  are  just  now  starting  to  face 
competition  from  the  first  30  Blockbuster 
Video  stores  in  the  country);  all  the  major 
dubbing  facilities  with  the  exception  of  Walt 
Disney  studios:  as  well  as  night  clubs,  and  its 
own  talent  school  and  agency. 

Televisa  has  reentered  the  U.S.  market  by 
obtaining  a  minority  interest  in  Univision. 
the  Spanish-language  network  it  had  pre- 
viously been  forced  to  divest  after  losing  a 
1986  antitrust  action.  Although  approved  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Conunission. 
this  recent  purchase  was  hotly  opposed  by 
many  Hispanics  in  the  U.S.  who  feel  that 
Televisa's  allegedly  mediocre  programming 
will  now  be  imposed  on  American  audiences. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chair. 

Last  week.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
given  our  evidence  on  a  silver  platter 
regarding  the  absence  of  true  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Mexico.  I  have  tried  a 
lot  of  law  cases,  but  I  have  never  had 
the  other  side  come  up  and  hand  de- 
liver such  devastating  evidence  against 
their  own  side. 

We  had  arranged  a  public  hearing  on 
NAFTA  in  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  a  live  satellite  hookup  to  five  wit- 
nesses, authorities  down  in  Mexico 
City.  Just  prior  to  the  hookup,  the  wit- 
nesses objected  to  their  having  to  tes- 
tify in  a  studio  from  which  local  press 
had  been  excluded  by  the  Government. 
Their  own  Mexican  press  was  being 
kept  out  by  the  Government. 

I  said.  "Well,  that  is  funny,  because 
there  is  Mexican  press  up  here  in  the 
committee  room,  here  in  Washington. 
So  at  least  we  have  them  covered  up 
here."  They  said,  "Yes,  but  that  is  the 
Government  press  up  there.  They  will 
not  be  allowed  to  report  independently 
on  what  we  say.  We  want  to  be  covered 
by  independent  journalists  here  in 
Mexico." 

Nonetheless,  we  proceeded  with  the 
hearing  via  satellite.  The  witnesses 
presented  a  balanced  and  objective  pic- 
ture of  the  situation  in  Mexico.  But 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  testimony, 
the  Mexican  station,  Televisa,  pulled 
the  plug.  You  talk  about  free  press.  I 
am  an  expert  witness  that  they  do  not 
have  a  free  press  In  Mexico.  They 
pulled  the  plug  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  hearing.  We  had  agreed  that,  even 
if  the  time  ran  out,  we  could  keep  up 
the  telephone  lines  and  have  audio.  But 
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they  pulled  the  plug  on  the  telephone 
connection,  too. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  turn  to  labor 
conditions  in  Mexico. 

I  went  down  to  Tijuana  and  was 
shocked.  They  have  a  plastic  coat 
hanger  factory  that  had  moved  from 
Santa  Ana,  CA,  3  years  ago.  Earlier 
this  year,  there  was  a  terrible  flood  in 
the  Tijuana  area,  washing  away  many 
houses  and  shanties.  And  under  the  fac- 
tory rules,  if  you  lose  a  day,  you  are 
docked  3  days.  So  they  lost  a  day  due 
to  that  heavy  rain.  They  could  not 
even  get  to  the  factory.  So  they  were 
docked  not  3  days  but  4.  Later  in  the 
spring,  a  worker  lost  an  eye  in  a  fac- 
tory accident.  These  incidents  drove 
the  workers  to  consider  forming  a 
union.  The  final  straw  came  when  a  re- 
spected supervisor,  a  young  lady  who 
was  expecting  at  the  time,  became  sick 
and  asked  for  time  off  that  afternoon. 
The  bosses  said.  "You  have  to  continue 
to  work."  She  miscarried. 

That  really  put  them  all  together. 
They  said.  "We  are  going  up  to  get  a 
California  lawyer,  and  we  are  going  to 
get  a  union."  Do  you  know  what,  Mr. 
President?  They  found  out  they  al- 
ready had  a  union.  The  company  had 
bought  the  union.  You  can  go  to  the 
Government  and  buy  yourself  a  union. 

Yes.  the  Mexican  Constitution  speaks 
eloquently  about  labor  rights.  I  am 
talking  about  the  facts  of  life.  The 
company  had  bought  the  union,  and 
the  workers  had  never  seen  in  3  years 
the  representative;  they  never  knew 
who  he  was.  But  Mexican  law  says  that 
if  a  union  already  exists  in  a  plant,  it 
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is  illegal  to  try  to  organize  another 
one,  so  the  organizers  were  fired  and 
out  of  a  job. 

Regarding  the  labor  situation  in 
Mexico,  let  me  quote  from  the  April  19, 
1993  Business  Week: 

Salinas  established  the  new  rules  for  labor 
last  summer  in  what  became  a  battle  for  the 
country's  industrial  future.  While  Salinas 
has  never  hesitated  to  hammer  union  bosses 
who  crossed  him  politically,  the  President 
drew  a  new  economic  line  with  a  strike  at 
Volkswagen  de  Mexico.  The  battle  erupted 
when  the  government-controlled  union  at 
VW,  based  in  Puebla.  signed  on  to  a  massive 
restructuring  plan  to  raise  productivity.  VW 
management  insisted  that  the  new  agree- 
ment was  vital  for  global  competitiveness. 
This  was  hardly  idle  talk,  since  VW  supplies 
the  entire  North  American  market  from 
Puebla.  But  a  group  of  dissidents,  fearing 
layoffs,  opposed  the  plan.  After  weeks  of  a 
bitter  strike,  Salinas  gave  VW  permission  to 
rip  up  the  union  contract.  The  company 
promptly  fired  14.000  workers  and  rehired  all 
of  them,  minus  some  300  dissidents,  under  a 
new  contract. 

There  you  go.  That  is  Salinas,  the 
hero.  You  do  not  want  to  hurt  his  feel- 
ings. If  you  do,  he  will  not  approve 
NAFTA. 

Read  not  just  Business  Week,  but 
also  Rolling  Stone  and  the  brilliant  re- 
porting of  William  Greider,  one  of 
America's  most  respected  journalists.  I 
quote  from  the  October  28,  1993  issue  of 
Rolling  Stone: 

At  Ford's  plant  in  Cuautitlan.  where  Mer- 
cury Cougars  are  assembled,  long-running 
conflicts  between  workers  and  the  company 
led  to  bloody  confrontations  in  early  1990.  A 
group  of  30  thugs,  many  reported  to  be  out- 
of-uniform  police  officers,  attacked  and  beat 
several  local  leaders.  Six  workers  were  ei- 
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ther  kidnapped  or  arrested,  then  released. 
Three  days  later,  workers  found  200  or  300 
armed  men  inside  the  plant.  In  the  battle 
that  ensued.  12  workers  were  wounded  by 
gunfire.  One  later  died.  The  police  did  not 
appear.  The  workers  claimed  that  the  goons 
were  from  (TTM.  the  National  Labor  Federa- 
tion that  is  closely  allied  with  Salinas,  and 
the  PRI.  the  political  party  that  has  held  un- 
interrupted power  in  Mexico  since  the  1920's. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  face  the  truth 
about  Mexico.  They  do  not  have  a  free 
press.  They  do  not  have  an  independent 
labor  union.  They  do  not  have  the 
right,  really,  to  organization.  They  do 
not  have  meaningful  environmental 
controls.  GAO  last  year  looked  at  eight 
blue-chip  U.S.  conwrations  based  in 
Mexico  and  found  them  all  in  violation 
of  environmental  laws.  You  can  cite  all 
the  environmental  rules  and  agree- 
ments you  want,  Mexico  has  them.  But 
they  do  not  have  any  idea  of  enforcing 
them. 

Similarly,  they  claim  they  do  not 
have  child  labor  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
tables  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Statistics,  Geography  and  Informatics, 
sent  to  me  from  Mexico  City  by  the  of- 
ficial labor  body  there.  In  this  there 
are  statistics  on  unemployment;  it  in- 
cludes statistics  on  the  population  12 
years  of  age  and  over  that  did  not  have 
a  job  the  week  before  the  survey,  and 
have  been  looking  for  a  job. 

They  have  the  12-year-olds  included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  also  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  April  8. 
1991.  Wall  Street  Journal  titled, 
"Working  Children:  Underage  Laborers 
Fill  Mexican  Factories,  Stir  U.S.  Trade 
Debate."  This  article  tells  the  story  of 
12-year-old  Vicente  Guerrero. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Working    Children:    Underage    Laborers 

Fill  Mexican  Factories.  Stir  U.S  Trade 

Debate 

(By  Matt  Moffett) 

Leon.  Mexico.— Wben  Vicente  Guerrero  re- 
ported for  work  at  the  shoe  factory,  he  had 
to  leave  his  yo-yo  with  the  ^ard  at  Che  door. 
Then  Vicente  who  had  just  turned  12  years 
old,  was  led  to  his  post  on  the  assembly  line: 
a  tall  vertical  lever  attached  to  a  press  that 
bonds  the  soles  of  sneakers  to  the  uppers. 

The  lever  was  set  so  high  that  Vicente  had 
to  shinny  up  the  press  and  throw  all  his  90 
pounds  backward  to  yank  the  stiff  steel  bar 
downward.  It  reminded  him  of  some  play- 
ground contraption. 

For  Vicente  this  would  have  to  pass  for 
recreation  from  now  on.  A  recent  graduate  of 
the  six  grade,  he  joined  a  dozen  other  chil- 
dren working  full  time  In  the  factory  Once 
the  best  orator  In  his  school  and  a  good  stu- 
dent, he  now  learned  the  wisdom  of  silence: 
even  opening  his  mouth  in  this  poorly  venti- 
lated plant  meant  breathing  poisonous 
fumes. 

Vicentes  journey  from  the  ftont-row  desk 
of  his  schoolroom  to  the  factory  assembly 
line  was  charted  by  adults:  impoverished 
parents,  a  heedless  employer,  hapless  regu- 
lators, and  impotent  educators.  "I  figure 
work  must  be  good  for  me,  because  many 
older  people  have  helped  put  me  here."  says 
Vicente,  shaking  bis  hair  out  of  his  big.  dark 
eyes.  "And  in  the  factory  I  get  to  meet  lots 
of  other  boys." 

Half  of  Mexico's  86  million  people  are 
below  the  age  of  18,  and  this  generation  has 
been  robbed  of  its  childhood  by  a  decade  of 
debt  crisis.  It's  illegal  in  Mexico  to  hire  chil- 
dren under  14.  but  the  Mexico  City  Assembly 
recently  estimated  that  anywhere  from  five 
million  to  10  million  children  are  employed 
illegally,  and  often  in  hazardous  jobs.  "Eco- 
nomic necessity  is  stronger  than  a  theoreti- 
cal prohibition.  "  says  Alfredo  Farit 
Rodriguez.  Mexico's  Attorney  General  in  De- 
fense of  Labor,  a  kind  of  workers'  ombuds- 
man. 

Child  labor  is  one  of  several  concerns  about 
standards  in  the  Mexican  workplace  clouding 
the  prospects  for  a  proposed  U.S.  Mexico  free 
trade  agreement.  It  Is  being  seized  upon,  for 


example,  by  US  labor  unions,  which  oppose 
free  trade  and  fear  competition  from  Mexi- 
can workers. 

Recently.  Democratic  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen 
of  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  chairman  Dan  Rostenkow- 
skl  of  Illinois  warned  President  Bush  in  a 
letter  of  the  major  hangup:  "the  disparity 
between  the  two  countries  in  .  .  .  enforce- 
ment of  environmental  standards,  health  and 
safety  standards  and  worker  rights."  Mr 
Bush  yesterday  reiterated  his  support  for  the 
trade  pact. 

Free- trade  advocates  argue  that  invest- 
ments flowing  into  Mexico  would  ameliorate 
the  economic  misery  that  currently  pushes 
Mexican  children  Into  the  work  force.  Par- 
tisans of  free  trade  also  point  to  the  aggres- 
siveness Mexican  President  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari  has  lately  shown  in  fighting 
lawbreaklng  industries:  Mexico  added  50  In- 
spectors to  regulate  foreign  plants  operating 
along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and  shut  down 
a  heavily  polluting  refinery  in  Mexico  City. 
Ltttle  Foxes 

Young  Vicente  Guerrero's  life  exemplifies 
both  the  poverty  that  forces  children  to  seek 
work  and  the  porous  regulatory  system  that 
makes  It  all  too  easy  for  them  to  find  jobs. 
In  the  shantytown  where  Vicente  lives  and 
throughout  the  central  Mexico  state  of 
Guanajuato,  it  is  customary  for  small  and 
medium-sized  factories  to  employ  boy  shoe- 
makers known  as  zorrltas,  or  little  foxes. 

"My  father  says  I  was  lucky  to  have  so 
many  years  to  be  lazy  before  I  went  to 
work.  "  says  Vicente.  His  father.  Patricio 
Guerrero,  entered  the  shoe  factories  of 
Guanajuato  at  the  age  of  seven.  Three  dec- 
ades of  hard  work  later.  Mr.  Guerrero  lives 
in  a  tumbledown  brick  shell  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  baseball  dugout.  It  is  home  to 
25  people,  maybe  26.  Mr.  Guerrero  himself 
isn't  sure  how  many  relatives  and  family 
friends  are  currently  lodged  with  him,  his 
wife  and  six  children.  Vicente,  to  get  some 
privacy  in  the  bedroom  he  shares  with  eight 
other  children,  occasionally  rigs  a  crude  tent 
from  the  laundry  on  the  clothesline  criss- 
crossing the  hut. 

School  was  the  one  plawie  Vicente  had  no 
problem  settling  himself  apart  from  other 
kids.  Classmates,  awed  by  his  math  skills, 
called  him  "the  wizard."  Nearly  as  adept  In 
other  subjects.  Vicente  finished  first  among 
105  sixth-graders  in  a  general-knowledge 
exam. 

Vicente's  academic  career  reached  Its  ze- 
nith during  a  speaking  contest  he  won  last 
June  on  the  last  day  of  school.  The  principal 
was  so  moved  by  the  patriotic  poem  he  re- 
cited that  she  called  him  Into  her  office  to 
repeat  It  just  for  her.  That  night.  Vicente 
told  his  family  the  whole  story.  He  spoke  of 


how  nervous  he  had  been  on  the  speaker's 
platform  and  how  proud  he  was  to  sit  on  the 
principal's  big  stuffed  chair. 

After  he  finished,  there  was  a  strained  si- 
lence "Well."  his  father  finally  said,  "it 
seems  that  you've  learned  everything  you 
can  in  school."  Mr.  Guerrero  then  laid  his 
plans  for  Vicente's  next  lesson  in  life.  In  a 
few  weeks,  there  would  be  an  opening  for 
Vicente  at  Deportes  Nike,  the  athletic  shoe 
factory  where  Mr.  Guerrero  himself  had  just 
been  hired.  Vicente  would  earn  100.000  pesos 
a  week,  about  S34. 

At  the  time,  money  was  tighter  than  usual 
for  the  Guerreros:  Two  members  of  the 
household  had  been  laid  off,  and  a  cousin  In 
the  U.S.  had  stopped  sending  money  home. 

After  his  father's  talk.  Vicente  stowed  his 
schoolbooks  under  a  junk  heap  In  a  comer  of 
the  hut.  It  would  be  too  painful,  he  thought, 
to  leave  them  out  where  he  could  see  them. 

Last  August  Vicente  was  introduced  to  the 
Deportes  Nike  assembly  line.  About  a  dozen 
of  the  50  workers  were  underage  boys,  many 
of  whom  toiled  alongside  their  fathers.  One 
youth,  his  cheek  bulging  with  sharp  tacks, 
hammered  at  some  baseball  shoes.  A  tiny  10- 
year-old  was  napping  in  a  crate  that  he 
should  have  been  filling  with  shoe  molds.  A 
bigger  boy  was  running  a  stamping  machine 
he  had  decorated  with  decals  of  Mickey 
Mouse  and  Tinker  Bell.  The  bandage  wrapped 
around  the  stamper's  hand  gave  Vicente  an 
uneasy  feeling. 

Showing  Vicente  the  ropes  was  the  plant 
superintendent's  13-year-old  son,  Francisco 
Guerrero,  a  cousin  of  Vicente's  who  was  a 
toughened  veteran,  with  three  years'  experi- 
ence In  shoemaklng. 

When  a  teacher  came  by  the  factory  to 
chide  school  dropouts.  Francisco  rebuked 
here.  "I'm  earning  180,000  pesos  a  week,"  he 
said.  'What  do  you  make?"  The  teacher, 
whose  weekly  salary  is  120.000  pesos,  could 
say  nothing. 

Vicente's  favorite  part  of  his  new  Job  Is 
running  the  clanking  press,  though  that  usu- 
ally occupies  a  small  fraction  of  his  eight- 
hour  workday.  He  spends  most  of  his  time  on 
dirtier  work:  smearing  glue  onto  the  soles  of 
shoes  with  his  hands  The  can  of  glue  he  dips 
his  fingers  into  is  marked  "toxic  substances 
.  .  .  prolonged  or  repeated  Inhalation  causes 
grave  health  damage:  do  not  leave  In  the 
reach  of  minors.  "  All  the  boys  Ignore  the 
warning. 

Impossible  to  Ignore  Is  the  sharp,  sicken- 
ing odor  of  the  glue.  The  only  ventilation  in 
the  factory  Is  from  silts  in  the  wall  where 
bricks  were  removed  and  from  a  window  near 
Vicente  that  opens  only  halfway.  Just  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks  after  he  started  working, 
Vicente  was  home  In  bed  with  a  cough,  burn- 
ing eyes  and  nausea. 

What  provoked  Vicente's  Illness,  according 
to  the  doctor  he  saw  at  the  public  hospital. 
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was  the  glue  fumes  Ingredients  aren't  listed 
on  the  label,  but  the  glue's  manufacturer, 
Simon  S.A.  of  Mexico  City,  says  it  contains 
toluene,  a  petroleum  extract  linked  to  liver, 
lung  and  central  nervous  system  damage. 
The  maximum  exposure  to  toluene  permitted 
under  Mexican  environmental  law  is  twice 
the  level  recommended  by  recently  tightened 
U.S.  standards.  And  in  any  event,  Deportes 
Nike's  superintendent  doesn't  recall  a  gov- 
ernment health  inspector  coming  around  in 
the  nine  years  the  plant  has  been  open. 

When  Vicente  felt  well  enough  to  return  to 
work  a  few  days  later,  a  fan  was  installed 
near  his  machine.  "The  smell  still  makes 
you  choke."  Vicente  says,  "but  el  patron 
says  I'll  get  used  to  it." 

El  patron,  the  factory  owner,  is  Alfredo  Hi- 
dalgo. "These  kinds  of  problems  will  help 
make  a  man  of  him."  Mr.  Hidalgo  says.  "It's 
a  tradition  here  that  boys  grow  up  quickly." 
Upholding  tradition  has  been  good  for  Mr. 
Hidalgo's  business:  Vicente  and  the  other 
zorritas  generally  are  paid  less  than  adult 
workers. 

Mr.  Hidalgo  doesn't  see  that  as  exploi- 
tation. "If  it  were  bad  for  Vicente,  he 
wouldn't  have  come  back  after  the  first  day 
of  work."  he  says.  "None  of  the  boys  would, 
and  my  company  wouldn't  be  able  to  sur- 
vive." 

"The  system  makes  protecting  the  zorritas 
very,  very  difficult."  says  Teresa  Sanchez,  a 
federal  labor  official  in  Guanajuato  state. 
The  national  labor  code  gives  the  federal 
government  jurisdiction  over  only  a  limited 
number  of  Industries  that  make  up  just  3% 
of  businesses  in  the  state.  "The  important 
industries,  like  shoes."  she  says,  "are  regu- 
lated by  the  states,  and  the  states  ..."  She 
completes  the  sentence  by  rolling  her  eyes. 

At  the  state  labor  ministry,  five  child 
labor  Inspectors  oversee  22,000  businesses. 
The  staff  has  been  halved  in  the  decade  since 
Mexico's  economic  crisis  erupted,  says  Ga- 
briel Eugenlo  Gallo,  a  sub-secretary.  The  five 
regulators  make  a  monthly  total  of  100  in- 
spections. At  that  rate  it  would  take  them 
more  than  two  decades  to  visit  all  of  the  en- 
terprises under  state  jurisdiction.  Because 
child  labor  violations  weren't  even  punish- 
able by  fines  until  very  recently,  state  regru- 
lators  say  they  have  a  hard  time  getting  the 
tradition-bound  employers  they  do  visit  to 
take  them  seriously.  "Ultimately,  the 
schools  must  be  responsible  for  these  kids,  " 
Mr.  Gallo  concludes. 

Located  just  four  blocks  from  where 
Vicente  Guerrero  labors,  the  Emperador 
Cuauhtemoc  school  employs  two  social 
workers  to  reclaim  dropouts.  (Children  are 
required  by  law  to  stay  in  school  through  the 
sixth  grade.)  One-third  of  the  students  at 
Cuauhtemoc  never  finish  the  Mexican  equiv- 
alent of  junior  high.  With  their  huge  case- 
loads, the  two  social  workers  certainly  have 
never  heard  of  Vicente  Guerrero.  "Ulti- 
mately, it's  the  boy's  own  responsibility  to 
see  to  it  that  he  gets  an  education."  says 
Lourdes  Romo.  one  of  the  counselors. 

Vicente  is  still  getting  an  education,  but 
it's  a  different  sort  than  he  would  be  getting 
In  school.  On  a  factory  break,  the  super- 
intendent puts  a  zorrlta  in  a  headlock  to  act 
out  the  brutal  murder  of  a  member  of  a  local 
youth  gang.  This  pantomime  is  presented  to 
Vicente  and  a  rapt  group  of  boys  as  a  cau- 
tionary tale.  "Boys  who  don't  work  in  the 
factory  die  this  way  on  the  street."  the  su- 
perintendent warns. 

Vicente  hasn't  missed  work  again,  though 
he  always  has  a  runny  nose  and  red  eyes. 
"One  gets  accustomed  to  things,"  he  says. 
It's  lucky  for  him  that  he  is  adaptable.  The 


plant  was  expanded  recently  and  Vicente's 
window,  once  his  source  of  fresh  air,  now 
swings  open  onto  a  sewing  room  where  sev- 
eral new  boys  labor. 

The  zorrita  tradition  is  unlikely  to  fade 
any  time  soon.  "We  eat  better  now  that 
Vicente  works,"  says  Patricio  Guerrero, 
watching  his  wife  stir  a  skillet  of  chicken  in 
sweet  mole  sauce.  "And  Vicente  has  few 
pesos  left  over  so  he  can  enjoy  being  a  boy." 

But  Vicente  doesn't  have  the  time.  Even 
though  he's  the  captain,  he  recently  missed 
an  important  Saturday  match  of  his  soccer 
team.  A  rush  order  of  soccer  shoes  had  to  be 
filled  at  Deportes  Nike.  His  friends  tell  him 
that  "I  stink  as  bad  as  the  patch  on  a  bicycle 
tire."  he  says.  'But  I  know  that's  just  the 
smell  of  work." 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  relevant 
pages  from  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment's report  on  human  rights  in  Mex- 
ico be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
State  Department  Human  Rights  Report: 
Mexico 

Mexico  Is  a  federal  republic  with  a  I'resi- 
dent.  a  bicameral  legislature  and  a  constitu- 
tionally independent  judiciary.  The  Institu- 
tional Revolutionary  Party  (PRI)  has  domi- 
nated the  Government  since  Its  founding  in 
1929.  Following  political  reforms  in  recent 
years,  the  opposition  expanded  its  stake  in 
the  political  system.  Opposition  parties  cur- 
rently hold  a  significant  number  of  seats  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  three  major  gover- 
norships, and  numerous  mayoralties,  reflect- 
ing progress  achieved  by  the  Salinas  Admin- 
istration toward  a  fairer  electoral  process. 
Nevertheless,  the  PRI  maintains  predomi- 
nant political  control  through  a  combination 
of  voting  strength,  organizational  power,  ac- 
cess to  governmental  resources  not  enjoyed 
by  other  political  parties,  and — according  to 
credible  charges  from  the  principal  opposi- 
tion parties  and  other  observers — electoral 
irregularities. 

In  1992  elections  were  held  for  11  governor- 
ships, as  well  as  many  state  legislatures  and 
municipal  governments.  Despite  opposition 
gains,  including  winning  the  governorship  of 
Chihuahua  and  control  of  the  state's  Con- 
gress, many  respected  nonpartisan  observers, 
both  domestic  and  international,  cited  a  va- 
riety of  actions.  Including  electoral  fraud,  by 
election  authorities  and  PRI  supporters  in 
several  states  that  they  charged  had  dis- 
torted the  electoral  process.  The  election 
proceedings  were  seriously  contested  in  four 
states.  In  the  races  for  governor  in  Durango, 
Tamaulipas.  and  Sinaloa.  electoral  tribunals 
rejected  opposition  complaints  that  the  elec- 
tions were  unfair,  and  the  PRI  candidates 
took  office.  In  Michoacan,  which  has  tradi- 
tionally been  plagued  by  violence  on  both 
sides,  protests  continued  long  after  the  elec- 
tions, and  the  elected  PRI  governor  eventu- 
ally requested  a  year's  leave  of  absence, 
which  was  tantamount  to  resignation. 

Mexican  security  forces  include  Federal 
and  State  Judicial  Police,  sjjecialized  forces 
such  as  Mexico  City's  Traffic  Police,  the 
Federal  Highway  Police,  local  police,  and  the 
military.  Mexican  military  expenditures  rep- 
resent a  small  share  of  the  overall  national 
budget.  According  to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  total  military  ex- 
penditures for  1989  were  $875  million.  Despite 
an  increasing  role  in  countemarcotics  oper- 
ations for  the  military,  the  defense  budget 
has  remained  at  the  same  level.  Although 


the  Salinas  Administration  has  made  some 
progress  in  controlling  abuses,  members  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Judicial  Police  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  many  human 
rights  abuses. 

Mexico  has  a  mixed  economy  that  com- 
bines domestic  market  capitalism  with  some 
state  ownership  of  major  Industries.  The 
Government's  economic  reform  program  has 
been  very  successful  in  reducing  Inflation, 
promoting  growth,  and  restoring  economic 
confidence.  Negotiations  were  concluded  for 
a  free  trade  agreement  with  Canada  and  the 
United  States  that  is  awaiting  legislative  ap- 
proval. Growing  confidence  In  Mexico  has  led 
to  Increased  foreign  investment. 

A  wide  range  of  individual  freedoms  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Mexican  Constitution  and 
honored  in  practice,  but  there  continue  to  be 
human  rights  abuses  in  Mexico,  many  of 
which  go  unpunished,  owing  to  the  culture  of 
Impunity  that  has  traditionally  surrounded 
human  rights  violators.  These  violations  in- 
clude the  use  of  torture  and  other  abuses  by 
elements  of  the  security  forces.  Instances  of 
extrajudicial  killing,  and  credible  charges  by 
opposition  parties,  civic  groups,  and  outside 
observers  that  there  are  flaws  in  the  elec- 
toral process.  Police  brutality  Is  widespread 
in  Mexico.  According  to  the  National  Human 
Rights  Commission  (CNDH).  however,  as  well 
as  state  and  local  human  rights  advocates, 
allegations  of  such  abuse  declined  in  1992. 
This  decline  reflects  the  work  of  government 
and  nongovernmental  human  rights  agencies 
and  a  commitment  by  the  Salinas  Adminis- 
tration to  prosecute  offenders.  The  Mexican 
CJovemment  established  the  CNDH  in  1990  to 
investigate  human  rights  violations,  and  the 
Salinas  Administration  has  given  substan- 
tial support  to  it.  Through  November  1992, 
588  police  and  other  public  employees  had 
been  disciplined  as  a  result  of  CNDH  inves- 
tigations into  human  rights-related  com- 
plaints. Of  these,  criminal  charges  were 
brought  against  246  employees,  and  Inves- 
tigations were  still  pending  in  141  cases.  The 
CNDH  was  also  largely  responsible  for  the 
Government's  early  release  of  500  indigenous 
people  from  prisons  during  1992. 

respect  for  human  rights 

Section  1.  Respect  for  the  Integrity  of  the 

Person,  Including  Freedom  from 

a.  Political  and  Other  Extrajudicial  Kill- 
ing.— Several  political  and  human  rights  ac- 
tivists were  killed  In  1992.  As  in  previous 
years,  the  Identifles  and  motives  of  the  per- 
petrators often  have  not  been  established 
conclusively,  but  a  number  of  the  killings 
may  have  been  politically  motivated.  The 
most  notable  was  the  November  slaying  in 
Mexico  City  of  Qulntana  Roo  journalist 
Ignacio  Mendoza  Castillo.  Mendoza  was  slain 
the  day  after  he  had  vlglted  the  CNDH  to  de- 
nounce threats  against  himself  and  other 
Qulntana  Roo  journalists.  While  a  police  in- 
vestigation concluded  on  November  29  that 
Mendoza  had  been  shot  by  one  of  his  private 
business  debtors,  whom  he  was  threatening 
to  foreclose,  the  CNDH  is  also  investigating 
the  Mendoza  slaying.  The  Commission  re- 
ported on  December  15  that,  while  prelimi- 
nary review  suggested  the  Mendoza  killer 
had  been  identified,  it  would  not  close  its  in- 
vestigation until  it  had  flnished  examining 
the  Attorney  General's  report. 

Most  public  attention  in  1992,  however,  re- 
mained focused  on  murders  that  occurred  in 
earlier  years,  including  the  1991  murder  of 
physician  and  journalist  Victor  Manuel 
Oropeza  and  the  1990  killing  of  lawyer  and 
prominent  human  rights  worker  Norma  Co- 
rona. Former  Mexican  Federal  Judicial  Po- 
lice (MFJP)  Commander  Mario  Alberto  Gon- 
zalez Trevlno.  accused  of  planning  the  1990 
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murder  of  Corona,  remains  under  arrest,  and 
the  trial  against  him  is  proceeding.  On  July 
14.  1992.  Miguel  Angel  Rico  Urrea.  a  principal 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  was  fatally  shot 
In  prison,  and  there  is  strong  evidence  link- 
ing his  murder  to  Gonzalez  Trevino.  He  is 
the  fourth  prosecution  witness  killed  in  the 
Corona  case. 

In  another  earlier  case  involving  police, 
the  CNDH  concluded  its  Investigation  into 
the  deaths  of  three  Quijano  brothers  at  the 
hands  of  police  in  January  1990.  Its  report 
was  sharply  critical  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals  investigation  of  the  case,  noting  that 
the  evidence  implicated  several  MFJP 
agents,  and  hinting  that  the  physical  evi- 
dence suggested  attempts  at  a  coverup.  Ar- 
rest warrants  were  issued  against  five  MFJP 
agents  involved,  but  only  one  had  been 
served  as  of  December  1992  Investigations 
also  continue  into  the  death  of  Victor 
Oropeza  and  the  1988  killings  of  the  two  aides 
to  Party  of  the  Democratic  Revolution 
(PRD)  leader  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas.  New 
special  prosecutors  were  appointed  in  both 
cases  but.  as  of  December  1992.  had  not  re- 
solved either. 

Five  PRD  supporters  in  Michoacan  were 
killed  by  persons  unknown  in  violence  relat- 
ed to  the  July  12  election.  Complaints  have 
been  filed  with  the  NDH  in  theseand  other 
cases  denounced  by  the  PRD  as  politically 
motivated  killings  and  investigations  con- 
tinue into  the  killings. 

There  continue  to  be  cases  of  extrajudicial 
killing  by  police  There  are  also  repeated  al- 
legations of  involvement  by  judicial  police 
agents  in  narcotics-related  killings.  At  least 
one  judicial  policeman  has  been  charged 
with  providing  protection  to  drug  traffickers 
Involved  in  a  November  shootout  in  Puerto 
Vallarta  that  left  at  least  six  persons  dead. 
In  September  nine  persons  were  kidnapped  in 
Mexico  City,  tortured  and  killed.  While  their 
murders  were  attributed  to  a  conflict  be- 
tween drug  gangs,  the  murders  have  not  been 
Identified.  In  addition,  "madrlnas'— civil- 
ians unofficially  recruited  by  police — con- 
tinue to  be  accused  by  human  rights  mon- 
itors of  human  rights  abuses. 

In  Mexico's  rural  states,  violent  disputes 
over  land  sometimes  result  in  extrajudicial 
killings.  Paramilitary  bands,  "madrlnas." 
and  local  police  controlled  by  political 
bosses  and  landowners  have  threatened  and 
sometimes  killed  peasant  activities.  In  one 
instance,  a  local  policeman  in  Trinidad 
Yaveo  was  charged  with  homicide  and  is  now 
a  fugitive  after  he  killed  a  man  in  the  course 
of  a  police-led  eviction  of  a  group  from  a  par- 
cel of  land,  the  title  to  which  was  contested. 

On  July  12.  the  leader  of  Mexico  Cltys 
AIDS  movement  and  two  homosexual  men 
were  tortured  and  murdered.  At  least  four 
other  antlgay  murders  took  place  in  Mexico 
City  during  the  year,  and  a  number  were  re- 
ported in  the  state  of  Chiapas.  Gay  groups 
accused  the  police  of  releasing  inflammatory 
information  to  the  press  and  of  failing  to  in- 
vestigate these  murders  vigorously.  At 
year's  end.  no  one  had  been  arrested  and  the 
police  reported  that  they  had  no  suspects. 

The  U.S.  government  formally  protested 
and  sought  investigations  of  two  instances 
when  U.S.  citizens  died  while  in  police  cus- 
tody, allegedly  by  suicide. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  CNDH  as  an 
independent  entity  under  the  Constitution, 
and  with  the  formation  of  official  Human 
Rights  Commissions  in  each  state,  there  has 
been  increased  attention  paid  to  human 
rights  at  both  the  state  and  federal  levels. 
However,  many  of  the  CNDH  recommenda- 
tions have  been  implemented  only  partially. 


b.  Disappearance.— Unlike  previous  years, 
there  was  no  evidence  in  1992  that  human 
rights  workers,  journalists,  or  political  ac- 
tivists disappeared  for  political  motives. 

In  1992  the  CNDH  opened  53  new  investiga- 
tions of  reported  disappearances  and  contin- 
ued working  on  the  more  than  270  investiga- 
tions already  under  way.  During  calendar 
year  1992,  the  CNDH  concluded  20  cases.  Of 
the  20.  12  were  found  not  to  be  genuine  dis- 
appearances. The  remaining  8  Involved  mur- 
ders, and  CNDH  investigations  continue  in  6 
of  these  cases.  There  is  a  suspect  in  one  mur- 
der case,  and  in  another  the  murderer  has 
been  convicted.  None  of  the  resolved  murders 
were  found  to  be  motivated  by  political  con- 
siderations. 

With  the  20  cases  resolved  in  1992.  the 
CNDH  concluded  60  disappearance  cases. 
Many  of  these  were  undertaken  as  part  of  a 
joint  program  with  the  Mexican  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General  (PGR)  to  resolve  all  of  the 
cases  in  Mexico  listed  by  the  UN.  Working 
Group  on  Involuntary  or  Forced  Disappear- 
ances. (The  U.N.  list  contains  a  total  of  more 
than  200  persons  who  reportedly  disappeared 
in  Mexico  over  the  last  22  years.  Mexican 
independent  human  rights  groups  continue 
to  claim  that  approximately  500  persons  dis- 
appeared In  Mexico  over  the  same  period.) 
The  joint  CNDH/PGR  program  ended  on  June 
1.  1992:  CNDH  officials  will  continue  inves- 
tigating the  remaining  cases  on  their  own. 

While  some  nongovernmental  human 
rights  activists  assert  that  there  were  politi- 
cal motives  behind  many  disappearances,  the 
Commission  found  evidence  of  a  political 
motive  in  only  one  of  the  disappearance 
cases  it  Investigated,  that  of  Jose  Ramon 
Gracia  Gomez,  a  political  activist  who  dis- 
appeared in  Morelos  in  1988.  The  Commission 
issued  two  recommendations  in  the  case. 
Several  suspects  in  Grazia  Gomez'  disappear- 
ance, including  former  police  officials,  were 
arrested  on  criminal  charges  while  another, 
the  former  state  police  chief.  Is  being  sought. 
"Amparos"  (judicial  orders  that  quashed  the 
arrest  warrants)  were  issued,  and  the  pros- 
ecution was  forced  to  appeal  in  at  least  two 
cases. 

c.  Torture  and  Other  Cruel.  Inhuman,  or 
Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishment.— Tor- 
ture is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  How- 
ever police  agents  continue  to  employ  psy- 
chological and  physical  torture.  The  most 
commonly  used  methods  of  torture  Include 
threats,  beatings,  asphyxiation,  and  electric 
shock.  In  its  first  two  years,  the  CNDH  re- 
ceived 736  complaints  of  torture.  According 
to  the  CNDH.  torture  complaints  declined 
sharply  during  1992.  both  in  number  and  as  a 
percentage  of  all  complaints.  The  Commis- 
sion received  292  such  complaints  from  De- 
cember 1991  to  December  1992.  compared  with 
422  in  the  previous  year.  As  a  result  of  the 
CNDH  recommendations  issued  up  to  Decem- 
ber for  complaints  concerning  torture,  the 
Government  brought  criminal  charges 
against  16  public  officials.  Although  this  rep- 
resents an  improvement,  it  continues  a  pat- 
tern of  failure  to  try.  convict,  and  sentence 
to  prison  police  officials  guilty  of  abusing 
detainees.  Despite  the  decline  In  torture 
complaints  to  the  Commission,  some  non- 
governmental human  rights  monitors  assert 
that  there  has  been  little  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  such  complaints  which  they  receive. 

Through  the  beginning  of  September.  41 
U.S.  citizens  complained  of  police  abuse,  a 
decline  of  19  from  the  same  period  in  1991. 
and  of  56  from  that  period  in  1990.  In  the  30 
cases  where  victims  were  able  to  identify 
those  involved.  Federal  Judicial  Police 
agents   were   implicated    in   less   than   one- 


third,  down  from  earlier  years,  while  state 
local,  and  other  federal  agency  officials  ac- 
counted for  the  rest.  By  year's  end.  the  U.S. 
Government  had  formally  protested  16  cases 
of  torture  or  other  mistreatment  through 
diplomatic  channels,  down  from  27  such  pro- 
tests during  1991  and  43  in  1990. 

According  to  the  Mexican  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's reports.  PGR  investigations  under- 
taken in  response  to  U.S.  protests  in  1992  re- 
sulted in  2  dismissals,  49  suspensions.  26  rep- 
rimands, and  two  other  unspecified  punish- 
ments of  officials  found  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  mistreatment  of  U.S.  citizens. 
In  response  to  CNDH  recommendations  and 
investigations,  the  Government  continued 
efforts  begun  in  1990  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  torture  and  similar  abuse  by  officials. 

The  federal  rules  of  evidence  were  amended 
In  February  1991.  In  response  to  frequent 
criticism  that  confessions  are  coerced  in  the 
period  before  defendants  appear  before  a 
judge  and  are  atsslgned  a  lawyer.  Confessions 
are  now  inadmissible  unless  given  before  a 
judge  or  a  Public  Ministry  official  and  in  the 
presence  of  defense  counsel  or  a  person  in 
whom  the  accused  has  confidence.  Similar 
changes  were  adopted  by  several  states.  Al- 
though the  new  rule  is  credited  by  the  CNDH 
and  independent  human  rights  activists  as 
partly  responsible  for  the  apparent  decline  in 
the  incidence  of  torture  in  1992.  some  human 
rights  groups  argued  that  torture  is  still 
widespread  and  that  the  new  rule  does  not  go 
far  enough.  They  asserted  that  only  confes- 
sions before  judges  should  be  accepted  aoid 
that  the  safeguards  in  the  current  law  are  In- 
adequate. 

Most  prisons  in  Mexico  are  overcrowded 
and  lack  adequate  facilities  for  the  pris- 
oners. Overcrowding  remains  a  problem  de- 
spite an  early  release  program  pushed  by  the 
CNDH  and  legal  reforms  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  that  carry  mandatory  prison 
sentences.  In  addition,  an  entrenched  system 
of  corruption  has  undermined  prison  author- 
ity and  led  to  abuses.  Frequently  prisoners 
exercise  authority  within  the  prison,  displac- 
ing prison  officials.  One  particularly  egre- 
gious case  involved  a  prison  in  Nayarlt 
whose  warden  was  fired  after  a  long  string  of 
abuses  at  the  prison  ended  in  the  unex- 
plained death  of  a  prisoner  who  reportedly 
had  been  summoned  to  the  warden's  office. 
Confiicts  between  rival  prison  groups,  often 
involved  In  dnig-trafficking,  continued  to 
spark  violent  confrontations.  While  prison 
officials  have  been  prosecuted  for  abusing 
prisoners,  they  usually  were  charged  with 
only  minor  offenses  and  have  avoided  serious 
punishment.  The  CNDH  and  Government 
have  embarked  on  a  major  prison  building 
program  designed  to  reduce  the  overcrowd- 
ing, lack  of  security,  and  the  mixing  of  male 
and  female  prisoners  and  of  accused  and  sen- 
tenced criminals  that  have  added  greatly  to 
prison  violence. 

d.  Arbitrary  Arrest.  Detention,  or  Exile.— 
The  Constitution  requires  that  those  ar- 
rested be  brought  before  an  officer  of  the 
court  as  soon  as  possible,  generally  accepted 
as  within  24  hours  of  their  arrest.  That  per- 
son takes  their  statement  and  informs  them 
of  the  charges  against  them.  A  prisoner  must 
be  arraigned  before  a  judge  and  found  by 
that  judge  to  have  probably  committed  a 
crime,  if  the  prisoner  is  to  be  held  more  than 
72  hours  from  the  time  when  he  was  charged 
by  an  officer  of  the  court.  Failure  to  observe 
the  deadline  is  a  violation  of  the  law  and 
prisoners  can  file  an  "amparo"  petition 
(similar  to  filing  for  habeas  corpus)  request- 
ing immediate  release  if  the  time  limits  are 
not  met.  However,  police  and  judges  often 
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fail  to  meet  these  constitutional  and  proce- 
dural deadlines. 

Incidents  of  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment occur  frequently:  CNDH  figures  show 
that  illegral  deprivation  of  liberty  is  the  most 
common  complaint  among  its  human  rights 
cases.  From  June  1990  to  June  1992.  out  of 
10.244  complaints  received  by  the  CNDH.  826 
alleged  arbitrary  detention.  In  one  case,  a 
young  PRD  political  activist.  Morelos  Mad- 
rigal Lachino.  was  kidnaped  by  unknown 
persons  dressed  as  policemen,  held  incommu- 
nicado for  more  than  3  days,  and  beaten  be- 
fore being  released. 

Generally,  arrests  may  be  made  only  upon 
authority  of  a  judicially  issued  warrant.  The 
law  permits  suspects  caught  in  the  act  of 
committing  a  crime  to  be  arrested  without  a 
warrant.  It  has  been  frequent  police  practice 
to  arrest  a  suspect  without  a  warrant  even 
when  not  caught  in  the  act  and  for  judges  to 
overlook  the  irregularity.  That  practice  has 
only  recently  begun  to  abate  with  the  dis- 
missal of  several  cases  based  on  improper  ar- 
rests. In  order  for  the  protection  against  ar- 
bltraryarrest  to  be  given  full  effect,  human 
rights  advocates  assert  that  defense  counsel 
must  regularly  raise  the  issue  and  judges 
must  be  prepared  to  recognize  it. 

Frequent  credible  reports  continue  to  be 
made  of  human  rights  violations,  including 
forced  expulsions  and  unlawful  arrests,  in 
connection  with  confiicts  in  rural  areas. 
These  incidents  often  involve  indigenous 
people  evicted  by  landowners  with  local  po- 
lice and  government  support.  In  September 
1991.  a  group  of  indigenous  protesters  and  a 
Catholic  priest  were  arrested  by  police  dur- 
ing a  protest  In  Palenque.  Chiapas.  After  re- 
portedly Buffering  beatings  and  other  hard- 
ships, most  were  not  charged  and  were  re- 
leased within  several  days.  Several  others 
were  held  for  more  than  a  month,  and  one  for 
more  than  three  months,  before  being  re- 
leased on  suspended  charges,  the  equivalent 
of  receiving  a  pardon. 

Exile  of  Mexican  citizens  is  not  normally 
practiced. 

e.  Denial  of  Fair  Public  Trial.— The  Mexi- 
can judicial  system  is  divided  into  federal 
and  state  court  systems,  with  the  federal 
courts  having  jurisdiction  over  most  civil 
cases  and  those  involving  major  felonies,  in- 
cluding drug  trafficking.  The  political  oppo- 
sition and  many  credible,  independent  ana- 
lysts charge  that,  because  judges'  appoint- 
ments must  be  renewed  once  before  they  are 
given  tenure,  the  judiciary  is  overly  depend- 
ent on  the  executive  branch.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  turn,  denies  that  political  beliefs 
have  any  bearing  on  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Factors  such  as  low  pay 
and  high  caseloads  contribute  to  continued 
corruption  within  the  judicial  system. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  the  court 
must  hand  down  a  verdict  within  4  months  of 
arrest  for  crimes  that  carry  a  maximum  sen- 
tence of  2  years  or  less,  and  within  a  year  for 
those  with  longer  maximum  sentences.  The 
trial  itself,  sentencing,  and  appeals  can  delay 
the  imposition  of  a  criminal  sentence  for  sig- 
nificant periods  of  time,  sometimes  adding  a 
year  or  more  to  the  entire  process.  Trial  is 
by  a  judge,  not  a  jury,  in  nearly  all  criminal 
cases.  Defendants  have  a  right  to  counsel, 
and  public  defenders  are  available.  Other 
rights  include  protection  against  self-in- 
crimination, the  right  to  confront  one's  ac- 
cusers, the  right  to  a  translator  if  one's  na- 
tive language  is  not  Spanish,  and  the  right 
to  a  public  trial.  Such  protections  are  not  al- 
ways observed  in  practice.  More  attention 
has  been  paid  to  ensuring  prompt  arraign- 
ments of  current  suspects,  although  unlawful 


detention  remains  a  widespread  problem. 
The  long  trial  process  is  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  overcrowding  in  the  prison  system, 
as  those  who  do  not  qualify  for  or  cannot 
make  bail  swell  the  prison  population. 

A  coalition  of  nongovernmental  human 
rights  groups  called  for  an  amnesty  for  many 
indigenous  prisoners  who.  it  is  charged,  are 
political  prisoners  denied  access  to  fair  trials 
because  of  language  and  cultural  barriers,  as 
well  as  poverty.  The  CNDH  launched  a  pro- 
gram to  seek  early  release  for  prisoners,  in- 
cluding indigenous  people,  and  to  improve 
compliance  by  federal  and  state  officials 
with  legal  requirements  that  indigenous  peo- 
ple be  represented  fairly.  The  Government 
denies  charges  by  human  rights  groups  that 
many  indigenous  people  are  wrongly  impris- 
oned, but  it  has  released  more  than  5(>0  in 
1992  as  p>art  of  the  CNDH-sponsored  early  re- 
lease program. 

After  disputed  November  elections  in  the 
state  of  Tamaulipas  ended  in  protests,  sev- 
eral opposition  leaders  were  imprisoned  and 
charged  with  committing  acts  of  violence. 
Most  were  released,  and  charges  against 
them  were  dismissed  within  3  weeks  of  their 
arrests,  but  charges  remained  pending 
against  several  at  year's  end.  The  opposition 
claims  that  these  leaders  were  falsely  ar- 
rested for  political  reasons.  While  the  Na- 
tional Front  Against  Repression  (FNCR) 
stopped  keeping  a  log  of  those  it  considers 
political  prisoners,  some  observers  continue 
to  assert  that  there  are  political  prisoners  in 
Mexico,  though  the  number  continues  to  de- 
cline from  the  33  reported  by  the  FNCR  in 
1989.  Historically,  the  FNCR  claimed  that 
most  political  prisoners  in  Mexico  were  peas- 
ants and  peasant  activists  arrested  in  land 
disputes.  The  Government  disputes  the  ai>- 
pellation  "political  prisoner."  charging  that 
most  of  those  whom  human  rights  groups 
claim  to  be  political  prisoners  have  been 
guilty  of  crimes  such  as  terrorism,  criminal 
association,  and  damage  to  property. 

f.  Arbitrary  Interference  with  Privacy. 
Family.  Home,  or  Correspondence. — Privacy 
and  freedom  from  intrusion  by  the  Govern- 
ment into  homes,  family,  and  correspond- 
ences are  rights  protected  under  Article  16  of 
the  Constitution.  Although  search  warrants 
are  required  by  law.  unlawful  searches  occur 
frequently  in  Mexico.  Wiretaps  placed  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  were  found  in  a  meeting 
room  in  Morelia,  Michoacan,  that  was  to  be 
used  by  the  opposition  Nacional  Action 
Party  (PAN)  central  committee.  No  convic- 
tions resulted  from  the  ensuing  investiga- 
tion, and  the  Government  denied  any  official 
involvement.  Shortly  afterward,  however, 
the  local  representative  of  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  stepped  down,  a 
move  interpreted  by  opposition  leaders  as  a 
result  of  the  investigation  of  the  incident. 

Peasants  and  urban  squatters  involved  in 
confiicts  over  land  charged  that  local  land- 
owners, with  the  compliance  of  local  politi- 
cal leaders  and  often  accompanied  by  police 
or  bands  of  civilian  thugs,  evicted  them  from 
their  homes  without  appropriate  judicial  or- 
ders, often  with  violence.  In  Chiapas,  accord- 
ing to  the  CNDH  and  other  credible  reports, 
local  village  leaders  expelled  from  their  vil- 
lages indigenous  people  who  converted  from 
their  traditional  religion  to  evangelical 
faiths.  Efforts  by  the  state  government  sup- 
ported by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  have  not 
been  successful  in  ending  the  expulsions, 
largely  because  the  Catholic  hierarchy  has 
little  influence  In  some  nominally  Catholic 
Indian  communities,  and  because  the  Gov- 
ernment found  it  difficult  to  force  reintegra- 
tion into  small  communities  of  people  who 
have  been  ostracized  for  their  beliefs. 


Section  2.  Respect  for  Civil  Liberties,  Including 

a.  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press.— Freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  are  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution.  Opposition  leaders  freely 
voice  their  criticism  of  the  Government,  and 
there  are  a  large  number  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  with  a  wide  range  of  editorial 
views.  However,  there  are  significant  restric- 
tions on  these  freedoms. 

The  Government's  control  of  a  significant 
advertising  budget  and  its  ability  to  reward 
favored  journalists  by  providing  them  access 
enabled  it  to  use  that  leverage  to  discourage 
unfavorable  reports.  Also,  a  number  of  jour- 
nalists depend  upon  receipt  of  under-the- 
table  payments  from  the  often  public  enti- 
ties they  cover  to  supplement  low  wages.  But 
at  least  one  newspaper  revised  its  wage  and 
advertising  revenue  distribution  policies  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  abuses.  Recently,  the 
Government  announced  that  it  would  no 
longer  cover  expenses  incurred  by  reporters 
accompanying  the  President  on  his  travels 
abroad.  Plans  to  privatize  two  of  three  re- 
maining government-owned  television  stt- 
tions  and  the  government-owned  newspaper 
El  Nacional  had  not  been  carried  out  by  De- 
cember. After  the  planned  sales  are  com- 
pleted, the  Government  would  retain  control 
of  an  educational  television  station  and  an- 
other, cultural  station  will  continue  to  be 
run  with  government  funding  by  an  Inde- 
pendent board  headed  by  leading  intellec- 
tuals. 

The  Federal  Electoral  Code  provides  oppo- 
sition parties  during  an  electoral  campaign 
with  15  minutes  per  month  of  television  time 
and  additional  time  in  proportion  to  their 
electoral  strength.  Despite  that  provision, 
the  opposition  asserts  that  media  coverage  is 
unbalanced  and  argues  that  campaign  media 
spending  should  be  controlled.  Opposition 
political  parties  and  independent  observers 
charge  that  Mexico's  two  principal  television 
networks,  one  government  owned  and  the 
other  privately  owned,  accord  the  govern- 
ment party  inordinate  news  coversige.  par- 
ticularly at  election  time. 

Violence  and  threats  against  journalists 
continued  to  be  a  serious  problem  in  1992.  In 
the  Yucatan,  unidentified  persons  vandalized 
the  offices  of  a  publisher  of  a  newspaper;  he 
received  a  package  bomb  shortly  after  call- 
ing for  an  investigation  into  the  violent  evic- 
tion by  police  of  protesters  from  the  main 
town  square.  The  police  Identified  no  sus- 
pects. As  already  noted,  the  death  in  July 
1991  of  physician  and  columnist.  Victor 
Manuel  Oropeza  Contreras  remains  unre- 
solved. Two  suspects  charged  with  the  mur- 
der were  released  in  1992  in  compliance  with 
a  recommendation  from  CNDH.  and  charges 
are  now  pending  against  several  police  offi- 
cials accused  of  fabricating  a  case  against 
the  two.  A  new  prosecutor  was  named  to  lead 
the  case  in  September. 

The  first  stage  of  a  CNDH  study  of  attacks 
on  journalists  concluded  in  1992.  and  a  sec- 
ond was  begun.  In  response  to  a  complaint  by 
the  Union  of  Democratic  Journalists,  the 
Commission  began  an  inquiry  in  1990  into  55 
cases  of  alleged  denial  of  human  rights  to 
journalists.  In  December  1992.  the  CNDH  up- 
dated its  report  on  that  first  stage  and  an- 
nounced that  it  had  embarked  on  a  second 
stage,  investigating  22  new  cases.  Of  the  55 
original  cases.  40  were  concluded  and  police 
investigations  pursuant  to  Commission  rec- 
ommendations continue  in  the  remaining  15. 
Of  those  40  concluded.  12  were  dropped  from 
the  study  as  not  involving  journalists  or 
after  a  finding  that  the  incident  involved  a 
private  dispute.  The  murderers  have  been 
convicted    in    10   cases,    trials   are    pending 
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against  private  suspects  in  3  cases  (including 
the  murders  of  Manual  Buendia  and  Javier 
Juarez  Vazquez),  and  suspects  have  been 
identified  in  2  others.  Five  were  dismissed 
after  findings  of  not  guilty,  two  private  citi- 
zens accused  of  murder  were  acquitted  for 
acting  in  self-defense,  six  cases  were 
achieved  for  lack  of  evidence,  and  one  police- 
man was  convicted  of  battery.  In  none  of  the 
cases  did  the  CNDH  establish  evidence  of  a 
political  motive.  One  of  the  cases,  that  of 
Hector  Felix,  was  closed  after  two  men  (not 
public  servants)  were  convicted  of  murdering 
him  and  sentenced  to  terms  of  25  and  27 
years.  Later,  the  case  was  reopened  to  con- 
sider new  evidence  that  others  were  in- 
volved. Six  killers  involved  in  the  1986  mur- 
der of  PAN  journalist  Linda  Bejarano  were 
sentenced  to  25-  to  27-year  terms. 

b.  Freedom  of  Peaceful  Assembly  and  Asso- 
ciation.—The  Constitution  grants  the  right 
of  peaceful  assembly  for  any  lawful  purpose. 
A  government  permit  is  generally  required 
for  major  demonstrations.  The  Government, 
with  few  exceptions,  permits  demonstrations 
by  a  broad  range  of  political  groups. 

c.  Freedom  of  Religion.— The  Constitution 
permits  persons  to  practice  the  religion  of 
their  choice.  In  January  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  adopted  that  transformed 
the  legal  relationship  between  church  and 
state  In  Mexico.  Applicable  to  all  faiths,  the 
amendment  permits  religious  entities  to  ac- 
quire legal  standing  and  authorizes  them  to 
own  property  and  to  run  private  schools.  It 
permits  clergy  to  vote  and  wear  religious 
garb  in  public.  These  had  been  illegal  since 
the  passing  of  antichurch  laws  in  the  late 
1920'8  but  tolerated  In  practice.  The  clergy 
remain  barred  from  holding  public  office  and 
advocating  partisan  political  positions.  Leg- 
islation Implementing  the  constitutional 
change  restricts  the  rights  of  churches  to 
own  businesses  and  communications  media 
and  sets  rules  for  acquiring  legal  status  as  a 
religious  association.  Individual  clergy  may 
be  political  candidates,  but  only  after  a  pe- 
riod of  separation  from  their  religious  roles. 

d.  Freedom  of  Movement  within  the  Coun- 
try. Foreign  Travel.  Emigration,  and  Repa- 
triation.—Movement  within  and  outside  the 
country  Is  unrestricted  The  Government  has 
customarily  admitted  persons  recognized  as 
refugees  by  the  UN.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  Approximately  43.000  Guatemalan 
refugees  reside  in  camps  and  resettlement 
areas  in  three  southern  Mexican  states. 
Since  1990  they  have  been  permitted  to  ac- 
cept work  outside  their  camps  and  may  trav- 
el freely  in  the  five-state  area  of  Chiapas. 
Campeche.  Qulntana  Roo.  Tabasco,  and  Yu- 
catan. The  Government  estimates  that  an 
additional  400.000  Central  Americans,  mostly 
Guatemalans  and  Salvadorans,  are  living  and 
working  in  Mexico  These  pre-1990  undocu- 
mented Central  Americans  lead  a  precarious 
existence,  are  subject  to  deportation  when 
caught,  and  are  often  exploited  as  a  source  of 
cheap  labor.  Changes  In  the  1991  Mexican  law 
governing  refugee  status  did  not  have  a 
measurable  Impact  on  the  pre-1990  popu- 
lation of  Central  American  immigrants  in 
Mexico. 

Section  3.  Respect  for  Political  Rights:  The 
Right  of  Citizens  to  Change  Their  Government 
Since  1929.  Mexico's  Government  has  been 
controlled  by  the  PRI,  which  has  won  every 
presidential  race  and  every  gubernatorial 
race  except  the  1989  Baja  California  Norte 
election  and  the  1992  Chihuahua  election. 
(The  third  opposition  govemnorship,  that  of 
Guanajuato,  was  in  Interim  appointment  by 
President  Salinas  in  1991  )  To  maintain 
power,  the  PRI  has  relied  on  extensive  public 


patronage,  the  use  of  government  and  party 
organizational  resources,  and.  accortllng  to 
respected  Independent  observers,  electoral 
fraud. 

Eleven  governors  were  selected  in  1992.  and 
elections  were  held  for  several  state  legisla- 
tures and  numerous  municipal  governments. 
The  most  hotly  contested  races  were  in  the 
states  of  Chihuahua  and  Michoacan.  In  Chi- 
huahua, the  national  Action  Party  candidate 
won  the  election  In  a  tight,  but  apparently 
clean,  election  that  contrasted  sharply  with 
elections  in  the  sUte  6  years  ago  when  the 
PAN  claimed  that  its  victory  was  stolen.  The 
Government  was  responsive  to  opposition 
complaints  of  Irregularities  before  the  elec- 
tion, replacing  PRI  candidates  who  did  not 
fulfill  residency  requirements  and  arresting 
two  government  officials  who  were  caught  il- 
legally possessing  voting  credentials.  The 
PAN  candidate's  clear  victory  was  accepted 
by  the  PRI  the  day  after  the  election. 

In  contrast  to  the  election  in  Chihuahua, 
the  MIchaocan  gubernatorial  and  state  Con- 
gress election  was  dominated  by  controversy 
and  by  allegations  of  fraud,  some  of  which 
were  credible.  Even  before  election  day,  the 
PRD  accused  the  PRI  and  the  government  of 
massive,  unfair  campaign  spending;  denying 
PRD  sympathizers  the  right  to  vote  by  re- 
moving their  names  from  the  official  list  of 
voters  or  not  providing  them  voter  creden- 
tials; and  stacking  the  election  oversight  or- 
gans with  PRI  supporters.  After  the  PRI  was 
declared  the  winner  in  the  gubernatorial  and 
17  of  18  congressional  races,  the  opposition 
filed  dozens  of  formal  complaints  with  the 
state  election  tribunal,  challenging  the  re- 
sults from  over  a  third  of  the  voting  pre- 
cincts. However,  the  state  electoral  tribunal 
dismissed  all  the  complaints  in  a  pro  forma 
manner.  Moreover,  the  state  electoral  col- 
lege convened  secretly— without  Inviting 
PRD  congressmen— to  ratify  the  PRI  can- 
didate's gubernatorial  victory,  and  the  con- 
gressional electoral  college  ratified  the  legis- 
lative elections  despite  lacking  a  quorum  as 
stipulated  by  the  state  electoral  law.  Be- 
cause their  demands  were  not  met  through 
the  legal  review  process,  the  PRD  took  their 
complaints  to  the  street,  resulting  in  exten- 
sive public  demonstrations  throughout  the 
state.  Under  continued  opposition  pressure. 
PRI  governor  Eduardo  Vlllasenor  announced 
he  was  taking  a  l-yearsleave  of  absence,  ef- 
fectively stepping  down,  and  an  Interim  gov- 
ernor was  appointed.  PRD  and  PRI  nego- 
tiators then  agreed  on  ground  rules  for  the 
December  municipal  elections  designed  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  gubernatorial  race 
protests.  The  plan  Included  choosing  local 
election  officials  by  agreement,  equal  access 
to  the  media,  and  spending  restraints.  None- 
theless, the  PRD  also  lodged  protesu  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  December  6  municipal  elec- 
tions in  Michoacan.  claiming  irregularities 
occurred  In  over  24  municipalities. 

Credible  allegations  of  election  fraud  were 
also  made  in  several  other  state  elections 
notably  in  Durango.  Veracruz.  and 
Tamaulipas.  In  Durango.  the  PAN  com- 
plained of  Illegal  pressure  on  voters  to  sup- 
port the  PRI  In  Veracruz,  the  PRD  said  the 
PRI  padded  Its  victory  margin,  and  In 
Tamaulipas.  the  opposition  coalition  can- 
didate denounced  the  failure  of  electoral  re- 
view panels  to  consider  opposition  objec- 
tions Most  observers  agreed  that  such  irreg- 
ularities did  not  affect  the  outcomes  In  these 
elections. 

The  electoral  process  is  still  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  PRI.  nevertheless,  in 
recent  years  there  have  been  Improvements 
In  the  federal  electoral  law.  COFIPE.  Passed 


in  1990,  COFIPE  Introduced  several  changes 
Into  the  electoral  process.  Including  the 
complete  renovation  of  the  official  list  of 
voters  and  distribution  of  over  36  million 
voting  credentials  to  eligible  voters.  COFIPE 
also  strengthened  opposition  political  party 
representation  at  the  Federal  Electoral  In- 
stitute, which  supervises  federal  elections, 
and  created  a  Federal  Electoral  Tribunal 
(TFE),  an  autonomous  oversight  commission 
that  rules  on  electoral-related  disputes. 

Many  Mexicans  do  not  have  confidence 
that  government  electoral  oversight  and  re- 
view organs  will  act  Impartially.  Con- 
sequently, nongovernmental  human  rights 
organizations  and  civic  and  academic  groups 
have  taken  It  upon  themselves  to  serve  as 
independent  electoral  watchdogs.  For  exam- 
ple, during  the  Chihuahua  gubernatorial 
elections,  the  Council  for  Democracy,  a 
loosely  aligned  group  of  academics,  journal- 
ists, and  politicians,  organized  a  "quick 
count"  of  the  vote  results  In  the  state:  its  re- 
sults mirrored  the  official  results.  Teams  of 
citizen  observer  groups  also  fanned  out  into 
several  states  during  the  year  to  serve  as 
Independent  election  monitors. 

Despite  Improvements,  the  opposition  and 
Independent  observers  continued  to  assert 
that  the  laws  do  not  ensure  fair  elections. 
The  opposition's  strongest  criticism  contin- 
ued to  be  the  charge  that  the  official  lists  of 
state  voters  were  manipulated  by  Inflating 
the  number  of  PRI  voters,  removing  the 
names  of  opposition  supporters,  or  not  deliv- 
ering voting  credentials  to  them.  Opposition 
allegations  of  electoral  errors  were  bolstered 
by  the  Government's  failure  to  report  elec- 
tion results  on  time  and  its  inability  to  de- 
liver credentials  to  everyone  who  met  the 
registration  requirements.  The  Government 
responded  to  opposition  pressure  by  agreeing 
to  discard  the  existing  official  voter  list, 
which  was  only  used  In  one  federal  election, 
to  compile  a  new  official  list  of  voters,  and 
to  Issue  new  voter  credentials  which  for  the 
first  time  will  have  a  photograph  of  the  hold- 
er. These  credentials  will  be  used  in  the  1994 
presidential  election. 

Opposition  and  independent  observers  also 
lodged  credible  complaints  that  the  Govern- 
ment used  public  resources  to  support  cam- 
paigns of  PRI  candidates  and  frequently  used 
patronage,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the 
Governments  social  services  and  develop- 
ment program— the  National  Solidarity  Pro- 
gram (PRONASOL)— for  partisan  political 
advantage.  In  hotly  contested  elections  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  PRI  spent  millions  of 
dollars  on  the  campaign,  sometimes  out- 
spending  the  opposition  by  as  much  as  30  to 
1  While  this  is  not  illegal  in  Mexico— Mexico 
does  not  have  laws  regulating  campaign 
spending — critics  charge  that  this  Imbalance 
has  worked  against  growing  democratic  plu- 
ralism. President  Salinas  announced  in  his 
November  1  State  of  the  Union  speech  an  ini- 
tiative to  limit  campaign  spending,  advance 
the  impartiality  of  electoral  authorities,  en- 
sure separation  between  the  government  and 
the  parties,  and  ensure  equal  access  to  the 
media.  The  PRI  has  already  begun  to  obtain 
alternative  financing  through  public  fund- 
raising,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  fully 
these  Initiatives  will  be  Implemented. 

Under  Mexican  law.  Indigenous  peoples 
have  the  same  political  rights  as  all  other 
Mexican  citizens.  They  do  not  live  on  Inde- 
pendently governed  reservations,  although 
many  Indigenous  communities  continue  to 
exercise  considerable  local  control  over  eco- 
nomic and  social  Issues.  These  communities 
continue  to  apply  their  traditional  law  to  re- 
solve a  variety  of  disputes.  Including  allega- 
tions of  crimes. 
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While  there  is  no  separate  indigenous  po- 
litical party  in  Mexico,  in  many  states— par- 
ticularly Chiapas.  Oaxaca.  and  Guerrero — in- 
digenous voters  make  up  an  important  per- 
centage of  the  populations.  Traditionally,  in- 
digenous voters  strongly  backed  the  ruling 
PRI.  In  return  for  this  support,  in  many 
areas  the  Government  permitted  the  local 
autonomy  noted  above.  Opposition  politi- 
cians and  human  rights  advocates  stepped  up 
their  criticism  of  elections  in  Indigenous 
areas,  arguing  that  the  reportedresults  often 
reflect  distortion  of  the  voting  process  and 
not  a  genuine  consensus  to  support  the  PRI. 
Section  4.  Governmental  Attitude  Regarding 
International  and  Nongovernmental  Inves- 
tigation of  Alleged  Violations  of  Human 
Rights 

The  Government  permits  both  domestic 
and  International  human  rights  groups  to 
operate  in  Mexico  without  restrictions  or 
harassment.  However,  human  rights  mon- 
itors continued  to  be  subject  to  threats, 
which  must  be  taken  seriously  since  activ- 
ists in  past  years  were  subjected  to  violence 
and  in  some  cases  killed.  In  October  and  No- 
vember, well-known  human  rights  advocate 
Teresa  Jardi  received  five  death  threat  let- 
ters, urging  her  to  leave  Mexico.  She  met 
with  President  Salinas,  who  lauded  her 
work,  denounced  the  threats,  and  set  in  train 
an  investigation  Into  the  threats.  Together 
with  the  killing  of  Qulntana  Roo  journalist 
Ignacio  Mendoza  (mentioned  above),  the 
Jardi  threats  were  the  most  serious  attack 
on  human  rights  monitors  in  1992. 

Ranking  Mexican  officials  routinely  meet 
with  domestic  and  international  human 
rights  activists  to  discuss  rights  problems. 
In  June  1990.  President  Salinas  established 
the  semiautonomous  National  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  and  appointed  respected 
jurist  Jorge  Carpizo  Macgregor  as  its  presi- 
dent. In  January  1992.  constitutional  reforms 
took  effect  making  the  CNDH  legally  inde- 
pendent. The  Commission's  advisory  council 
is  composed  of  respected  human  rights  lead- 
ers, and  Dr.  Carpizo  has  received  strong  sup- 
port from  President  Salinas  for  CNDH  ef- 
forts. 

The  Commission's  mandate,  however,  does 
not  provide  it  jurisdiction  over  labor  or  elec- 
toral matters,  nor  does  it  have  prosecutorial 
powers.  The  CNDH.  which  calls  itself  an  om- 
budsman, must  rely  upon  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  and  the  accuracy  of  its  inves- 
tigations to  Induce  compliance  with  its  rec- 
ommendations to  state  and  federal  authori- 
ties to  investigate  and  prosecute  trans- 
gressors. Since  announcing  in  June  1992  that 
too  many  of  Its  recommendations  had  been 
only  partially  completed,  the  CNDH  has  pur- 
sued an  aggressive  campaign  to  force  compli- 
ance. In  Its  reports  for  1992.  the  Commission 
noted  that  of  the  412  recommendations  it  has 
issued  since  it  began  work  in  June  1990,  160 
have  been  accepted  and  fully  complied  with, 
228  accepted  but  not  yet  fully  implemented 
(106  of  which  were  issued  in  the  last  6 
months),  and  only  8  had  not  been  accepted 
by  the  authorities  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed. Human  rights  activists  claim  that 
the  Government  of  Mexico  should  take  con- 
crete steps  to  ensure  that  public  officials 
who  are  accused  of  human  rights  violations 
are  prosecuted  and  not  transferred  to  an- 
other jurisdiction,  or  dismissed  in  one  and 
then  rehired  In  another.  The  Government 
has  publicly  recognized  this  problem  and  has 
announced  its  plans  to  develop  a  national 
register  of  police  to  confront  it. 

There  are  more  than  90  nongovernmental 
human  rights  organizations  active  in  Mex- 
ico. In  addition  to  assisting  individual  vic- 


tims of  human  rights  abuse,  such  organiza- 
tions have  become  increasingly  active  in 
monitoring  elections.  Recognizing  the  ad- 
vances by  the  CNDH  in  the  protection  of 
human  rights,  they  decry  its  lack  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  electoral  matters  and  have  moved  to 
fill  that  gap.  Their  leaders  assert  that  ensur- 
ing fair  and  free  elections  is  the  best  way  to 
improve  the  administration  of  justice  and  to 
ensure  that  human  rights  violators  are  pros- 
ecuted. Under  the  constitutional  change 
making  the  CNDH  independent,  state  human 
rights  commissions  will  be  created  by  legis- 
lation in  all  31  states.  These  entities  will 
handle  matters  arising  under  state  law,  al- 
though the  National  Commission  will  con- 
tinue to  have  review  authority. 
Section  5.  Discrimination  Based  on  Race,  Sex, 
Religion,  Language,  or  Social  Status 

Mexico  takes  pride  in  its  Spanish  and  In- 
digenous origins  and  in  the  success  the  coun- 
try has  achieved  in  fostering  a  climate  of  ra- 
cial harmony.  Indigenous  groups,  many  of 
which  do  not  speak  Spanish,  are  encouraged 
to  participate  in  political  life,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  respectful  of  their  desire  to  re- 
tain elements  of  their  traditional  lifestyle. 
However,  these  groups  remain  largely  out- 
side the  country's  political  and  economic 
mainstream,  a  result  not  of  overt  govern- 
mental discrimination  but  rather  of  long- 
standing patterns  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. Reform  this  year  of  the  Mexican 
Constitution's  provision  on  agriculture, 
which  resulted  in  the  announcement  that 
there  is  no  remaining  open  land  free  to  be 
distributed  to  peasants  through  government 
expropriation  or  grant,  may  make  it  more 
difficult  for  Indian  groups  to  acquire  new 
land  and  may  increase  pressure  on  those 
with  good  lands  to  sell.  As  noted  earlier, 
human  rights  groups  continue  to  complain 
with  some  justification  that  indigenous  de- 
fendants in  criminal  cases  are  not  treated 
fairly,  despite  the  1991  amendment  to  federal 
law  requiring  an  interpreter  at  every  stage 
of  a  criminal  proceeding  for  indigenous  peo- 
ples not  fluent  in  Spanish. 

Historically,  women  in  Mexico  have  played 
a  subordinate  role,  economically,  politically, 
and  socially.  Women  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly active  economically  and  politically; 
one  woman  is  a  member  of  President  Salinas' 
Cabinet,  another  holds  the  number  two  posi- 
tion in  the  PRI,  and  others  are  key  congres- 
sional and  union  leaders.  Legally,  women  are 
equal  to  men.  They  have  the  right  to  file  for 
separation  and  divorce  and  to  own  property 
in  their  own  name.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  for 
maternity  leave. 

Domestic  assault  is  a  crime,  but  In  prac- 
tice— largely  due  to  social  tradition — women 
are  often  reluctant  to  file  reports  of  abuse  or 
to  press  charges.  Police  are  reluctant  to  in- 
tervene in  what  is  often  considered  a  domes- 
tic affair.  The  CNDH  has  included  programs 
and  publications  on  women's  rights  in  its 
training  and  education  campaign,  and  the 
Center  Against  Violence  Toward  Women 
(COVAC)  has  worked  to  encourage  rape  vic- 
tims to  come  forward  and  report  sexual 
crimes.  Encouraged  by  the  1991  changes  in 
the  law  defining  rape,  stiffening  sentences 
for  offenders,  and  guaranteeing  reparations 
for  victims,  women's  groups  are  now  seeking 
legislative  reform  of  the  family  and  civil 
codes  regarding  domestic  violence  and  sexual 
harassment  at  the  workplace. 

Section  6.  Worker  Rights 

a.  The  Right  of  Association.— The  Con- 
stitution and  specific  provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent Federal  Labor  Law  (FLL)  give  all  work- 


ers the  right  to  form  and  join  trade  unions  of 
their  own  choosing.  Unions  must  register 
with  the  labor  secretariat  or  equivalent 
state  government  authorities.  In  theory  reg- 
istration requirements  are  not  onerous,  in- 
volving the  submission  of  basic  information 
about  the  union  in  ortler  to  give  it  legal  sta- 
tus. There  have  been  repeated  allegations  by 
labor  activists,  however,  that  the  federal  and 
state  labor  authorities  improperly  use  this 
administrative  procedure  to  withhold  reg- 
istration from  groups  considered  disruptive 
to  government  policies.  Privately,  trade 
unionists  supportive  of  the  Government  and 
even  employers  say  this  occurs. 

About  30  to  35  percent  of  the  total  Mexican 
work  force  is  organized  in  trade  unions,  most 
of  which  are  members  of  several  large  union 
confederations,  known  as  labor  centrals. 
Mexican  unions  may  join  together  freely  in 
labor  centrals  without  the  Government's 
prior  approval  but  require  registration  in 
order  to  have  legal  status.  As  with  union 
registration,  there  is  evidence  this  require- 
ment can  be  misapplied  to  function  as  a  re- 
striction. It  took  from  early  1990  until  Sep- 
tember 4.  1992  for  one  new  labor  central 
whose  members  were  all  well  established, 
registered  trade  unions,  to  obtain  Its  reg- 
istration. In  this  case,  although  the  new  cen- 
tral's member  unions  were  all  Labor  Con- 
gress (.CT)  members,  they  had  been  out- 
spokenly critical  of  traditional  leadership  of 
the  Congress. 

The  largest  Mexican  trade  union  organiza- 
tion is  the  Confederation  of  Mexican  Work- 
ers (CTM),  organizationally  a  major  sup- 
porter of  the  PRI.  All  PRI-affiliated  federa- 
tions, such  as  the  CTM.  and  a  number  of  au- 
tonomous unions  (a  total  of  37  organizations) 
belong  to  the  CT,  a  trade  union  coordinating 
body  which  represents  approximately  85  per- 
cent of  Mexico's  organized  workers. 

The  tradition  of  a  significant  presence  of 
union  officers  in  the  Government,  especially 
in  elected  positions,  and  the  continued  union 
Influence  in  the  nominating  process  for  PRI 
candidates  at  all  levels  of  government,  per- 
petuates a  symbiotic  relationship  that  limits 
the  freedom  of  action  of  unions.  For  exam- 
ple, union  officers,  support  government  eco- 
nomic policies  and  PRI  political  candidates 
in  return  for  having  a  voice  in  policy  forma- 
tion. When  systemic  reforms  were  instituted 
in  the  late  1980's.  however,  the  mainstream 
labor  organizations  began  to  lose  strength 
within  the  ruling  PRI.  After  the  August  1991 
federal  legislative  elections,  in  which  fewer 
than  usual  PRI  labor  candidates  partici- 
pated, the  percentage  of  CTT  senators  and 
deputies  in  the  federal  congress  fell  to  less 
than  10  percent.  In  1992,  only  one  labor  lead- 
er was  named  as  a  PRI  gubernatorial  can- 
didate. This,  and  the  reality  of  privatization 
and  economic  restructuring  of  the  economy, 
have  prompted  a  debate  within  the  CT  about 
how  best  to  adjust  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mexican  law  grants  workers  the  right  to 
strike.  The  FLL  requires  as  a  first  step  that 
a  6-  to  10-day  strike  notice  be  filed,  followed 
by  a  brief,  government-sponsored  medication 
effort.  If  a  strike  is  ruled  Illegal,  employees 
must  return  to  work  within  24  hours  or  face 
dismissal  for  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  once 
a  legally  recognized  strike  occurs,  by  law  the 
company  (or  its  subunlt)  that  is  the  strike 
target  must  shut  down  totally.  Even  man- 
agement officials  may  not  enter  the  prem- 
ises until  the  strike  is  resolved. 

The  FLL  also  permits  strikes  by  public 
sector  employees,  although  this  rarely  oc- 
curs. Strike  figures  for  1992  are  expected  to 
be  higher  than  for  1990  or  1991,  mainly  due  to 
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prolonged  strikes  within  the  cotton  textile 
industry  and  at  a  large  Volkswagen  plant. 
During  1991.  strike  activity  was  low;  7.006  no- 
tices of  intent  to  strikewere  filed  with  the 
Federal  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion (JFCA).  and  136  actual  strikes  occurred. 
The  comparable  figures  for  1990  were  6,395 
strike  notices  and  149  strikes. 

Labor  leader  Agapito  Gonzalez  Cavazos 
was  arrested  in  January  1992  in  Matamoros 
He  was  accused  of  tax  fraud  but.  since  his 
union  had  just  instituted  legal  strikes 
against  a  number  of  'maqulladora"  (in-bond 
export)  plants  with  expired  labor  contracts, 
his  supporters  charged  harassment.  Mexican 
government  officials  denied  this.  Due  to  his 
advanced  age  and  health  problems.  Agapito 
Gonzalez  was  kept  under  a  loose  form  of 
house  arrest  In  a  private  hospital  in  Mexico 
City  while  government  prosecutors  and  his 
own  lawyers  worked  on  his  case.  He  was  re- 
leased on  bond  in  mid-October  1992  and  re- 
sumed his  union  activities  in  Matamoros. 

Unions  and  labor  centrals  are  free  to  join 
or  affiliate  with  international  labor  organi- 
zations and  do  so  actively. 

b.  The  Right  to  Organize  and  Bargain  Col- 
lectively.—The  FLL  strongly  upholds  the 
right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively 
On  the  basis  of  only  a  small  showing  of  Inter- 
est by  employees,  an  employer  must  recog- 
nize the  union  concerned  and  make  arrange- 
ments either  for  a  union  recognition  election 
or  proceed  immediately  to  negotiate  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement,  and  such 
agreements  are  conunonplace.  According  to 
the  employers.  FLL  bias  on  this  point  is  so 
pronounced  that  It  has  led  many  of  them  to 
encourage  company  unionism  as  an  alter- 
native to  organization  by  national  or  local 
unions  affiliated  with  the  dominant  labor 
centrals.  Union  representation  elections  are 
traditionally  open  (not  secret),  and  votes  are 
recorded  by  name.  Management  as  well  as 
competing  trade  union  officials  are  with  the 
presiding  JFCA  official  when  each  and  every 
worker  votes. 

The  public  sector  Is  almost  totally  orga- 
nized. The  degree  of  private  sector  organiza- 
tion varies  widely  by  states.  While  most  tra- 
ditional industrial  areas  are  heavily  orga- 
nized, states  with  a  small  industrial  base 
usually  have  few  unions.  Workers  are  pro- 
tected by  law  tnm  antiunion  discrimination, 
but  this  law  is  unevenly  enforced,  especially 
in  states  with  a  low  degree  of  unionization. 

The  rate  of  unionization  of  maqulladora  in- 
dustries varies  by  area,  but  is  comparatively 
low.  The  Attorney  General  for  Human  Rights 
of  Baja  California  attributes  the  low  rate  of 
unionization  of  maqulladoras  In  his  state  to 
the  fact  that  the  relatively  good  wage  and 
benefit  packages  of  the  large  maqulladoras 
reduce  the  incentives  to  unionize.  However, 
other  observers  report  abject  working  condi- 
tions and  inadequate  wages  in  these  indus- 
tries and  allege  government  as  well  as  em- 
ployer efforts  to  suppress  unionization. 
There  is.  however  no  credible  evidence  that 
the  central  Government  has  suppressed  the 
unionization  of  maqulladoras.  There  are  in- 
dicators that  some  state  and  local  govern- 
ment figures  and  business  leaders  have  dis- 
couraged unionization  in  their  respective 
areas.  Critics  correctly  point  out  that  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  low  level  of  unioniza- 
tion in  some  states,  given  the  ease  of  union- 
ization under  the  law.  yet  the  trade  unions 
have  not  Instituted  any  complaints  either 
with  the  Government  or  with  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  (ILO). 

c.  Prohibition  of  Forced  or  Compulsory 
Labor.— The  Constitution  prohibits  forced 
labor.  There  have  been  no  credible  reports  of 
forced  labor  for  many  years. 


d.  Minimum  Age  for  Employment  of  Chil- 
dren—The FLL  seu  fourteen  as  the  mini- 
mum age  for  employment  by  children.  Chil- 
dren from  14  to  15  may  work  a  maximum  of 
6  hours,  may  not  work  overtime  or  at  night, 
and  may  not  be  employed  in  jobs  deemed 
hazardous.  In  the  formal  sector,  enforcement 
Is  reasonably  adequate  for  large  and  me- 
dium-size companies;  It  is  less  certain  for 
small  companies.  As  with  employee  safety 
and  health,  the  worst  enforcement  problem 
is  with  the  many  very  small  companies. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  all  registered  Mexican 
companies  have  15  or  less  employees,  and  80 
percent  have  5  or  less  employees.  Indicating 
the  vast  scope  of  the  enforcement  challenge 
just  within  the  formal  economy. 

Illegal  child  labor  is  largely  found  in  the 
informal  economy,  which  includes  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  underage  street  venders, 
employees  in  very  small  businesses,  and 
workers  In  rural  areas  The  ILO  reports  that 
approximately  18  percent  of  Mexican  chil- 
dren age  12  to  14  work.  Often  such  children 
work  for  their  parents  or  other  close  rel- 
atives. In  addition,  small-scale  employers 
prepared  to  disregard  company  registration, 
social  security,  health,  safety,  and  tax  laws 
are  often  equally  prepared  to  violate  child 
labor  laws. 

In  1992  the  Mexican  Government  increased 
from  six  to  nine  the  minimum  number  of 
years  that  children  must  attend  school.  The 
move  was  part  of  a  major  educational  reform 
effort  designed,  in  large  part,  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  the  Mexican  labor  force.  The  Gov- 
ernment recognizes  as  a  long-term  goal  the 
need  to  continue  increasing  educational  op- 
portunities for  youth. 

e.  Acceptable  Conditions  of  Work.— The 
Constitution  and  the  FLL  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  workers,  which  is  set  by  the 
tripartite  National  Minimum  Wage  Commis- 
sion (government,  labor,  employers).  In  De- 
cember 1987.  the  major  labor  centralsand 
unions,  along  with  employers,  agreed  to  a 
temporary  tripartite  accord  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  limit  price  and  wage  increases  to 
compensate  for  purchasing  power  losses 
caused  by  Inflation.  The  accord  has  since 
been  renewed  annually.  By  1991  annual  infla- 
tion was  reduced  to  19  percent  and  was  ex- 
pected to  be  about  12  percent  for  1992  Wages 
set  by  collective  bargaining  agreements  and 
white-collar  salaries  in  the  private  sector 
generally  kept  pace  with  Inflation  even 
though  the  minimum  wage  has  not.  Since 
the  financial  collapse  of  1982,  the  minimum 
wage  ceased  being  adequate.  Recent  data  on 
urban  areas  Indicate  that  14  percent  of  urban 
workers  earn  less  than  one  minimum  wage. 
41  percent  earn  between  one  and  two  mint- 
mum  wages,  and  32  percent  earn  between  two 
and  five  minimum  wages. 

The  FLL  sets  48  hours  as  the  standard 
legal  workweek.  The  FLL  provides  that 
workers  who  are  asked  to  exceed  3  hours  of 
overtime  per  day  or  work  any  overtime  on  3 
consecutive  days  must  be  paid  triple  the  nor- 
mal wage.  For  most  industrial  workers,  espe- 
cially unionized  ones,  the  real  workweek  has 
declined  to  about  42  hours,  although  they  are 
paid  for  a  full  48  hours.  (This  is  why  unions 
jealously  defend  the  legal  ban  on  hourly 
wages  in  favor  of  daily  wages.) 

Mexico's  legislation  and  rules  regarding 
employee  health  and  safety  are  relatively 
advanced.  All  employers  are  bound  by  law  to 
observe  the  "General  Regulations  on  Safety 
and  Health  in  the  Workplace  "  Issued  jointly 
by  the  Secretariat  of  Labor  and  Social  Wel- 
fare (STPS)  and  the  Mexican  Institute  of  So- 
cial Security  (IMSS).  In  addition,  in  late  1991 
the   maqulladora   associations    in    northern 


border  states  agreed  to  cooperate  in  a  special 
program  with  STPS  and  IMSS  health  and 
safety  experts  to  help  their  member  compa- 
nies overcome  any  deficiencies  in  their  com- 
pliance. 

The  focal  point  of  standard  setting  and  en- 
forcement in  the  workplace  is  in  FLL-man- 
dated  bipartite  (management  and  labor)  safe- 
ty and  health  committees  in  the  plants  and 
offices  of  every  company.  These  meet  at 
least  monthly  to  consider  workplace  safety 
and  health  needs  and  file  copies  of  their  min- 
utes with  federal  or  state  labor  inspectors. 
Government  labor  inspectors  schedule  their 
own  activities  largely  In  response  to  the 
findings  of  these  workplace  committees.  In- 
dividual employees  may  also  complain  di- 
rectly to  the  Office  of  Labor  Inspection  or 
the  General  Directorate  of  Medicine  and 
Safety  in  the  Workplace.  Workers  may  re- 
move themselves  from  hazardous  situations 
without  jeopardizing  their  employment. 
Complaints  may  be  brought  before  the  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  at 
no  cost  to  the  plaintiff.  Mexican  labor  and 
social  security  officials  report  that  compli- 
ance is  reasonably  good  by  most  large  com- 
panies, both  foreign-owned  and  domestic. 
Most  compliance  difficulties  occur  with 
small  businesses,  few  of  which  export  any 
goods  or  services. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  making  this 
presentation  today  so  that  this  Con- 
gress can  open  up  its  eyes.  Finally.  I 
cite  the  June  19M  report  by  Amnesty 
International  titled.  "Mexico:  The  Per- 
sistence of  Torture  and  Impunity."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

[From  Amnesty  International,  June  1993] 

Mexjco:  The  Persistknce  of  Torture  and 

impuntty 

introduction 

In  September  1991  Amnesty  International 
published  Mexico;  Torture  with  impunity. 
(AI  Index:  AMR  41/04/91).  which  summarized 
the  organization's  concerns  about  the  exten- 
sive practice  of  torture  and  ill-treatment  by 
Mexican  law-enforcement  agents.  The  publi- 
cation also  included  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Mexican  authorities  to  help  end 
such  abuses.  The  report  launched  an  Am- 
nesty International  campaign  against  tor- 
ture and  impunity  In  Mexico. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  report  the 
Mexican  Government  has  adopted  legislative 
and  administrative  measures  which,  if  effec- 
tively implemented,  would  satisfy  some  of 
the  recommendations  which  concluded  AI's 
report.  Such  measures  have  included  the 
Law  of  the  National  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion (Ley  de  la  Comlsion  Nacional  de 
Derechos  Humanos);  enacted  in  June  1992. 
which  provides  for  the  office's  Constitutional 
status  and  formal  independence,  and  for  the 
creation,  within  a  year,  of  similar  commis- 
sions in  every  Mexican  state,  and  also  the  re- 
forms to  the  Ley  Federal  para  Prevenir  y 
Sancionar  la  Tortura.  Federal  Law  to  Pre- 
vent and  Punish  Torture.  Also,  the  Mexican 
authorities,  including  President  Carlos  Sali- 
nas de  Gortari,  have  continued  to  make  pub- 
lic statements  vowing  to  curb  the  practice  of 
torture  and  to  end  the  impunity  benefiting 
the  peri)etrator8. 

However,  despite  these  positive  measures, 
the  widespread  use  of  torture  and  ill-treat- 
ment by  law-enforcement  agents  has  contin- 
ued to  be  reported  in  Mexico. 
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These  continuing  violations  led  to  strong 
criticism  of  Mexico's  human  rights  record  by 
the  United  Nations  Committee  Against  Tor- 
ture (CAT)  during  its  November  1992  meet- 
ing, when  Mexico  presented  its  first  periodic 
report  before  that  body  and  described  the 
measures  it  had  adopted  to  implement  the 
United  Nations  Convention  Against  Torture 
and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman  or  Degrading 
Treatment  or  Punishment.  Although  the 
Committee  welcomed  certain  measures 
adopted  by  Mexico — including  the  creation  of 
the  National  Human  Rights  Commission— it 
noted  that  torture  and  impunity  appeared  to 
be  extended  in  Mexico.  The  Committee 
called  on  the  government  to  take  effective 
steps  to  enforce  the  reforms  which  had  been 
adopted. 

Amnesty  International  has  also  continued 
to  receive  evidence  of  widespread  torture  in 
Mexico.  Since  the  publication  of  Mexico: 
Torture  with  impunity,  the  organization  has 
continued  to  monitor  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation there  very  closely  and  has  sent  two 
delegations,  in  February  and  in  August  1992, 
to  look  into  continuing  allegations  of  tor- 
ture and  other  human  rights  violations.  The 
delegates  who  visited  Mexico  in  February 
1992  travelled  to  remote  rural  areas  to  Inves- 
tigate reports  about  torture  and  other 
abuses  against  peasants  and  members  of  in- 
digenous communities.  The  second  delega- 
tion carried  out  research  into  reports  of  tor- 
ture and  other  violations  In  the  context  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  visited 
several  prisons  in  the  country.  Both  delega- 
tions found  evidence  confirming  reports  of 
continuing  torture  and  ill-treatment  in  Mex- 
ico, and  the  frequent  lack  of  accountability 
of  those  responsible. 

REFORMS  ADOPTED  TO  REINFORCE  THE  PROHIBI- 
TION OF  TORTURE  IN  THE  MEXICAN  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

Increasing  complaints  about  the  apparent 
Ineffectiveness  of  the  1986  Federal  Law  to 
Prevent  and  Punish  Torture  (see  page  28  of 
Mexico:  Torture  with  impunity)  led  to  its 
modification  in  December  1991.  No  govern- 
ment official  had  apparently  ever  been  sen- 
tenced under  that  law  despite  hundreds  of 
complaints  o:  torture  presented  to  the  au- 
thorltlea  since  its  enactment.  The  reforms, 
enacted  in  January  1992,  have  incorporated 
new  safeguards  to  protect  criminal  defend- 
ants from  torture  or  other  forms  of  coercion 
during  criminal  investigations;  have  in- 
creased the  penalties  for  the  crime  of  torture 
to  up  to  12  years'  Imprisonment,  and  include 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
to  the  victim's  by  the  culprit/s.  Together 
with  reforms  to  the  Codigo  Penal  Federal. 
Federal  Code  of  Penal  Proceedings  and  to  the 
Codigo  Penal  del  Distrito  Federal,  Federal 
District  Code  of  Penal  Proceedings,  enacted 
in  1991  (which,  among  other  things,  provide 
for  interpreters  for  non-Spanish  speaking 
criminal  defendants),  these  legislative  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
curb  human  rights  violations  have  expanded 
the  Constitutional  safeguards  against  tor- 
ture. 

UMrrATlON  OF  THE  REFORMS 

Amnesty  International  has  welcomed  the 
legal  and  administrative  reforms  announced 
by  the  Mexican  Government  but  the  organi- 
zation remains  deeply  concerned  that  tor- 
ture Is  Btill  widespread  and  torturers  are 
rarely  held  accountable  for  their  actions. 
Abuses  by  law  enforcement  agents 

Most  of  the  reports  of  torture  and  other 
human  rights  violations  received  by  Am- 
nesty International  have  continued  to  occur 
In  the  context  of  the  administration  of  jus- 


tice, principally  during  the  investigative  and 
prosecutorial  phases  of  criminal  proceedings 
(see  page  37  of  Mexico:  Torture  with  impu- 
nity). The  early  stages  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions in  Mexico  continue  to  be  under  the  ex- 
clusive responsibility  of  the  Ministerio 
Publico,  district  attorney  or  public  ministry. 
an  office  which  depends  on  the  federal  or 
state  general  attorney's  office  (procuraduria 
de  justicia).  Therefore.  theministerio 
Publico,  which  is  responsible  for  the  judicial 
police,  has  a  monopoly  over  criminal  pros- 
ecutions in  Mexico:  the  office  is  in  charge  of 
investigating  and  prosecuting  crimes  under 
Its  jurisdiction;  procuring,  evaluating  and 
presenting  evidence  before  the  courts:  re- 
questing that  sentences  be  imposed,  and  en- 
suring that  the  legal  rights  and  guarantees 
of  defendants,  including  the  right  to  due 
process,  are  fully  respected.  The  office  is  also 
responsible  for  criminal  Investigations  of 
human  rights  violations,  including  those 
committed  by  the  police  under  its  respon- 
sibility, something  which  reportedly  pre- 
cludes the  objectivity  of  such  investigations. 

According  to  continuing  reports  received 
by  Amnesty  International,  torture,  ill-treat- 
ment and  other  forms  of  coercion  are  still 
used  during  the  early  stages  of  criminal  in- 
vestigations as  a  means  of  obtaining  confes- 
sions. According  to  human  rights  monitors, 
torture  and  ill-treatment  are  still  frequently 
practised  by  members  of  the  judicial  police 
in  charge  of  an  investigation.  The  most  fre- 
quently reported  methods  of  torture  include 
beatings  and  kicks;  forcible  introduction  of 
carbonated  water  into  the  victim's  nostrils 
(Tehuacanazo);  semi-asphyxiation  with  plas- 
tic bags  (la  bolsita),  forcible  submersion 
(pozole),  and  intimidation  of  the  victim  with 
death  threats.  Other  methods  reported  to 
Amnesty  International  include  electric 
shocks  with  electric  prods;  suspension  from 
the  wrists  for  prolonged  periods  and  food 
deprivation. 

Many  of  the  victims  are  reportedly  further 
coerced  by  the  police,  under  threats  of  tor- 
ture, to  confirm  and  sign  their  forced  confes- 
sion already  given  before  the  Ministerio 
Publico.  In  many  cases  known  to  Amnesty 
International,  the  district  attorney  in  the 
Ministerio  Publico  has  turned  a  blind  eye  to 
these  practices  and.  on  some  occasions,  has 
reportedly  been  present  while  detainees  were 
being  tortured.  This  practice  has  been  con- 
firmed to  Amnesty  International  by  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  judicial  police,  the  Fed- 
eral District  judicial  police  and  the  state  po- 
lice interviewed  by  the  organization's  dele- 
gates who  visited  the  country  in  Augiist  1992. 
Therefore,  the  organization  reiterates  its 
recommendations  to  the  Mexican  authorities 
in  this  regard,  included  in  page  49  of  Its  re- 
port Mexico:  Torture  with  impunity,  under 
the  sub-title:  "Separate  the  authorities  re- 
sponsible for  detention  and  interrogation". 
Abuses  in  the  odministTation  of  justice 

Despite  the  legislative  and  administrative 
reforms  adopted  by  the  Mexican  government 
to  prevent  the  use  of  forced  confessions  in 
criminal  proceedings,  such  illegally  obtained 
statements  continue  to  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence by  most  of  the  courts  involved  in  such 
proceedings.  Mexican  jurisprudence,  which 
gives  priority  to  the  initial  confessions  of  a 
detainee  regardless  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  obtained,  has  still  not 
been  modified  In  this  regard.  In  many  cases 
reported  to  Amnesty  International,  the 
courts  have  failed  to  review  statements  re- 
portedly obtained  under  duress,  even  when 
the  defendant's  claims  of  torture  have  been 
substantiated  by  medical  certificates  of  the 
injuries. 


For  example,  Pablo  Maria  Jonathan 
Molinet  Aguilar,  18  a  student  and  poet,  was 
arrested  on  24  March  1992  in  Salamanca. 
Guanajuato,  without  warrant  by  members  of 
the  state's  judicial  police.  He  remained  in  in- 
communicado detention  for  several  hours 
during  which  he  was  tortured  with  beatings, 
blows  to  the  ears  and  death  threats,  and  was 
forced  to  sign  a  blank  statement.  The 
Ministerio  Publico,  who  witnessed  his  arbi- 
trary arrest,  dismissed  Pablo  Molinet's  com- 
plaints of  torture  and.  based  on  his  forced 
confession,  presented  the  defendant  to  the 
courts,  accusing  him  of  murder.  The 
Ministerio  Publico  failed  to  respect  the  max- 
imum period  of  pre-judicial  detention,  which 
should  not  exceed  24  hours:  Pablo  Molinet 
was  presented  to  court  on  26  March.  45  hours 
after  his  arrest.  Pablo  Molinet  complained  to 
the  judge  that  he  had  been  held  incommuni- 
cado and  tortured.  He  told  the  judge  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  sign  a  blank  statement 
under  torture  (which  was  documented  by  two 
independent  medical  examinations.)  Despite 
the  well  documented  and  serious  irregular- 
ities surrounding  Pablo  Molinet's  arrest  and 
pre-judicial  detention  including  incommuni- 
cado detention  and  torture  and  the  lack  of 
evidence  other  than  his  forced  confession  to 
substantiate  the  charges  against  him,  he  was 
remanded  in  custody  In  the  local  prison 
awaiting  trial. 

At  the  time  of  writing.  Pablo  Molinet 
Aguilar  remains  in  prison  awaiting  sentence. 
Despite  complaints  presented  to  the  state 
and  national  authorities,  those  responsible 
for  his  torture  have  not  been  brought  to  jus- 
tice. A  complaint  on  his  behalf  was  also  pre- 
sented before  the  National  Human  Rights 
Commission  in  March  1992.  On  5  April  1993. 
more  than  a  year  after  the  incident,  the 
Commission  issued  a  recommendation  to  the 
Guanajuato  State  authorities  calling  for  an 
investigation  into  Pablo  Molinet's  arbitrary 
arrest  and  torture.  To  Anrmesty  Internation- 
al's knowledge  the  recommendation  has  not 
been  complied  with. 

Other  reforms,  same  abuses 

Other  reforms  of  Mexican  legislation  pur- 
portedly adopted  to  reinforce  the  protection 
of  defendant's  rights,  particularly  those  in- 
tended to  prevent  arrests  without  warrants; 
to  provide  legal  counsel  from  the  moment  of 
arrest  and  interpreters  for  non-Spanish 
speaking  defendants;  to  provide  for  medical 
examinations  of  detainees,  and  to  dismiss 
confessions  as  the  sole  evidence  in  criminal 
proceedings  are  frequently  flouted. 

For  example.  Amnesty  International  has 
continued  to  receive  reports  about  non-Span- 
ish speaking  indigenous  defendants  who  have 
had  no  access  to  an  interpreter  during  their 
questioning  by  the  police  during  their  dec- 
larations before  the  Ministerio  Publico,  nor 
during  subsequent  court  hearings,  but  who 
have  nevertheless  been  remanded  in  custody 
based  on  their  supposed  confessions. 

Musician  Manuel  Manriqyez  San  Agrustin. 
a  member  of  the  Otomi  indigenous  commu- 
nity of  Rancheria  Piedra  Blanca,  Tutotepec. 
in  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  was  arrested  without 
warrant  by  the  Federal  District's  judicial  po- 
lice in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  2  June  1990. 
Manuel  Manriquez,  who  spoke  no  Spanish  at 
the  time,  remained  incommunicado  for  four 
days  under  police  custody  and  was  brutally 
tortured  with  beatings,  near  asphyxiation, 
bums  and  electric  shocks,  and  was  forced  to 
"sign"  papers  he  could  not  understand.  He 
was  accused  of  murder  and  brought  before  a 
judge  who,  based  on  the  defendant's  "signed 
confession"  remanded  Manuel  Manriquez 
San  Agustin  to  the  Reclusorio  Preventivo 
Norte,  a  prison  in  Mexico  City,  on  charges  of 
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murder.  Despite  the  illegality  of  his  deten- 
tion and  the  clear  signs  of  torture,  which 
were  later  certified  by  a  prison  doctor,  and 
the  lack  of  evidence  other  than  his  signed 
statements  without  an  interpreter  to  sup- 
port the  charges.  Manuel  Manriquez  San 
Agustin  was  sentenced,  in  July  1991,  to  24 
years'  Imprisonment.  The  sentence  was  con- 
firmed on  appeal  on  February  1992,  despite 
the  lack  of  any  further  evidence.  His  case  too 
was  presented  before  the  National  Human 
Rights  Commission  which  has  not  issued  a 
statement  on  his  behalf.  Since  his  arrest. 
Mamuel  Manriquez  has  learnt  to  speak  and 
read  Spanish  and.  in  September  1991.  co- 
founded  a  human  rights  organization  with 
other  indigenous  prisoners,  the  Comision  de 
Defensa  Campesina  e  Indigena  del  Comite  Ri- 
cardo  Lopez  Juarez,  which  has  actively  cam- 
paigned on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  Indians  and 
peasants  imprisoned  in  the  Reclusorio  Pre- 
ventive Norte  and  other  prisons  in  Mexico. 

Since  his  imprisonment.  Manuel 
Manriquez  has  become  increasingly  involved 
in  campaigning  for  an  end  of  torture  and 
other  human  rights  violations  In  Mexico.  For 
example,  on  the  first  of  April  1993  he  joined 
a  huger  strike  carried  out  in  several  Mexican 
prisons  by  more  than  50  prisoners.  The  de- 
tainees were  calling  for  an  end  to  torture, 
and  for  fair  and  prompt  trials  in  the  Mexican 
criminal  justice  system. 

Human  rights  molations  agairist  members  of 
indigenous  communities 

The  victims  of  torture  in  Mexico  come 
from  most  walks  of  life,  but  are  usually  from 
the  poorest  sectors  of  the  population.  Am- 
nesty International  has  continued  to  receive 
reports  of  torture  and  other  human  rights 
violations  against  peasants  and  members  of 
Indigenous  communities  who  often  lack  the 
power,  knowledge  or  counselling  to  defend 
their  individual  right  against  abusive  offi- 
cials. They  are  the  most  frequent  victims  of 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  reforms  adopted  by 
t^e  Mexican  Government  to  prevent  such 
abuses. 

For  example,  on  29  March  1993  thirteen 
members  of  the  Tzotzll  Indigenous  commu- 
nity of  San  Isldro  el  Ocotal.  municipality  of 
San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas.  Chiapas,  were  ar- 
bitrtwily  arrested  by  members  of  the  Mexi- 
can Army  who  claimed  the  Indians  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  two  army  officers 
on  20  March  1993.  The  detainees  remained  in- 
communicado in  military  custody  until  their 
transfer  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Ministerio  Publico,  district  attorney,  in  San 
Cristobal  de  las  Casas  on  30  March,  where 
they  remained  in  detention. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  VII 
Mexican  Army  Region  on  29  March,  before 
the  detainees  had  been  presented  to  the  pros- 
ecuting authority,  they  had  "confessed"  to 
their  participation  in  the  abduction,  killing 
and  disposal  of  the  bodies  of  two  army  cor- 
porals who  had  allegedly  discovered  an  ille- 
gal saw-mill,  close  to  San  Isidro  el  Ocotal.  in 
an  area  where  woodcutting  is  forbidden. 

But  according  to  the  detainees  and  to  re- 
ports from  members  of  the  community  of 
San  Isldro  el  Ocotal:  from  local  human 
rights  organizations,  and  from  Samuel  Ruiz 
Garcia.  Bishop  of  San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas. 
a  renowned  campaigner  for  human  rights, 
the  thirteen  Indians  detained  by  the  Army 
had  been  forced  to  confess,  under  torture  and 
without  an  interpreter,  to  their  participa- 
tion of  the  killings. 

San  Isidro  el  Ocotal  is  a  peasant  commu- 
nity inhabited  by  46  Tzotzll  families.  On  the 
days  following  the  abduction  and  killing  of 
the  two  army  officers,  the  community  was 
reportedly  besieged  by  an  army  unit  which 


carried  out  arrests,  raided  houses  without 
warrants  and  tortured  several  members  of 
the  community  to  obtain  confessions  of  gruilt 
of  the  murders.  According  to  reports,  torture 
included  beatings  and  kicks,  mock  execu- 
tions in  front  of  relatives  and  threats  of 
rape. 

Following  a  campaign  by  local  human 
rights  activists  on  their  behalf  the  thirteen 
Tzotzll  detainees  were  released  on  31  March 
for  lack  of  evidence  linking  them  to  the 
murder  they  had  been  accused  of  by  the 
army.  According  to  reports,  most  of  the  de- 
tainees displayed  Injuries  consistent  with 
their  allegations  of  torture.  To  Amnesty 
International's  knowledge,  those  responsible 
for  their  illegal  arrest,  torture  and  ill-treat- 
ment have  not  been  brought  to  justice,  nor 
have  the  victims  received  any  form  of  com- 
pensation, despite  complaints  on  their  behalf 
presented  to  local  and  national  authorities. 
Ineffectiveness  of  the  recurso  de  amparo 

The  recurso  de  amparo,  similar  to  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  (see  page  45  of  Mexico:  Torture 
with  impunity),  has  continued  to  be  reported 
as  ineffective  in  protecting  detainees  from 
torture  during  the  initial  or  early  stages  of 
detention — reportedly  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
herent delays  in  court  proceedings.  It  has 
also  proved  to  be  an  ineffective  method  to 
challenge  court  decisions  based  on  forced 
confessions.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
Manuel  Manriquez  San  Agustin  discussed 
above,  the  victim  presented  a  recurso  de 
amparo  in  February  1992  against  the  decision 
of  the  Appeal  Court  confirming  his  sentence. 
At  the  time  of  writing  there  is  still  no  deci- 
sion concerning  his  recurso  de  amparo  at  the 
time  of  writing.  Manuel  Manriquez  San 
Agustin  remains  in  prison  in  Mexico  City 
and  those  responsible  for  his  illegal  deten- 
tion and  well  documented  torture  have  never 
been  brought  to  justice,  nor  have  they  been 
removed  from  their  posts. 

In  the  case  of  Pablo  Molinet  Aguilar.  also 
discussed  above,  a  recurso  de  amparo  was 
presented  on  his  behalf  before  the  judge  on  20 
April  1992.  The  judge  ruled  favorably  on  3 
August  1992  and  recommended  Pablo 
Molinet's  unconditional  release.  The  deci- 
sion was  based  on  the  fact  that  be  had  been 
arrested  without  a  warrant  and  that  he  had 
been  coerced  by  the  police  to  produce  a 
statement  of  guilt.  Despite  this  favorable 
ruling,  the  court  In  charge  of  Pablo 
Molinet's  case  decided  against  his  release 
and  ordered  the  trial  to  continue. 

Finally,  the  recurso  de  amparo  also  contin- 
ues to  be  largely  inaccessible  to  vast  sectors 
of  the  population  who  lack  the  resources  and 
the  legal  counselling  to  pursue  this  legal 
remedy. 

Torture  in  Mexican  prisons 

Amnesty  International  has  also  continued 
to  receive  reports  about  torture  and  ill- 
treatment  in  Mexican  prisons.  For  example, 
on  28  June  1992  Pablo  Rodriguez  Santoy.  36. 
and  Francisco  Cejudo  Pandflla,  27.  two  In- 
mates at  the  state  prison  of  San  Luis  Potosi. 
accused  of  preparing  a  prison  escape,  were 
tortured  with  beatings,  kicks  and  threats  of 
"disappearance"  by  the  prison's  director. 
The  director  allegedly  accused  the  two  of 
preparing  a  prison  escape,  although  he  never 
presented  a  criminal  complaint  against 
them.  Instead,  he  ordered  their  confinement 
in  punishment  cells  ("tapadas"),  with  no 
food,  no  sanitary  facilities  and  no  medical 
care.  They  remained  in  such  condition  for 
three  days  during  which  they  allegedly  suf- 
fered beatings  by  prison  warders.  The  pris- 
oners' condition  was  made  known  as  a  result 
of  an  enquiry  requested  on  2  July  by  a  rel- 


ative. Both  men  were  then  returned  to  their 
cells  but  continued  to  suffer  harassment  by 
prison  officials,  including  members  of  the 
prison's  psychology  department,  apparently 
Interested  in  stopping  their  complaints.  Fol- 
lowing the  public  outcry  about  the  case,  the 
prison  director  was  removed  from  his  post. 
Also,  the  National  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion issued  a  recommendation  (97/1991)  on  be- 
half of  the  two  inmates,  calling  for  full  in- 
vestigations and  the  prosecution  of  the  cul- 
prits. However,  to  Amnesty  International's 
knowledge,  neither  the  prison  director  nor 
other  prison  officials,  who  reportedly  also 
participated  in  the  torture  and  ill-treatment 
of  prison  Inmates,  have  been  brought  to  jus- 
tice. 

Mexican  law  prohibits  the  use  of  punish- 
ment cells,  in  any  prison  establishment  or 
detention  facility,  although  Amnesty  Inter- 
national has  received  several  reports  of  their 
continuing  existence  and  use  In  a  number  of 
prisons  in  Mexico.  For  example,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  punishment  cells  in  the  prison  of 
San  Luis  Potosi  where  Pablo  Santoy  and 
Francisco  Pandilla  were  confined  had  been 
reportedly  denied  by  prison  officials  in  the 
past.  Their  existence  was  officially  acknowl- 
edged only  after  the  public  scandal  which 
emerged  as  a  result  of  the  Santoy-Pandllla 
case.  At  the  time  of  Amnesty  International's 
visit  to  the  prison  in  August  1992.  when  the 
delegates  Interviewed  Pablo  Santoy  and 
Francisco  Pandilla,  the  tapadas  had  been  re- 
cently painted,  and  the  prison  officials  inter- 
viewed denied  their  use  as  punishment  cells. 

IMMUNrrV  FROM  PROSECUTION 

Amnesty  International  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  the  principal  reason  for  the  con- 
tinuing practice  of  torture  and  ill-treatment 
in  Mexico  is  the  effective  immunity  from 
prosecution  commonly  enjoyed  by  law  en- 
forcement agents  torture.  The  Mexican  au- 
thorities, including  the  National  Human 
Rights  Commission,  have  stated  only  fully 
documented  complaints  of  torture  would  be 
investigated,  thereby  falling  to  comply  with 
their  obligation  to  fully  investigate  all  com- 
plaints of  torture,  as  required  under  inter- 
national human  rights  instruments  signed 
and  ratified  by  Mexico.  Moreover,  impunity 
has  continued  to  benefit  those  responsible 
for  some  cases  where  fully  documented  com- 
plaints presented  before  the  Ministerio 
Publico  have  been  supported  by  correspond- 
ing recommendations  made  by  the  govern- 
mental National  Human  Rights  Commission. 

For  example.  Amir  Aboud  Sattar  was  ar- 
rested without  warrant  on  14  June  1991  at  his 
home  in  San  Luis  Potosi  by  federal  judicial 
police  officers  and  a  delegate  of  the 
Procuraduria  General  de  la  Repiibllca,  Re- 
public Attorney  General's  Office.  During  his 
transfer  to  prison  he  was  tortured  with  beat- 
ings and  kicks  and  was  sexually  abused.  He 
remained  in  prison  until  27  June,  the  first 
four  days  incommunicado  and  in  a  punish- 
ment cell.  Following  widespread  complaints 
about  Amir  Aboud  Sattar's  illegal  arrest  and 
torture,  a  delegation  of  the  Republic  Attor- 
ney General's  Office  visited  San  Luis  Potosi 
on  19  June  to  look  into  the  case.  The  delega- 
tion Interviewed  the  prisoner  and  ordered 
medical  examinations,  which  found  injuries 
consistent  with  the  prisoner's  allegations 
that  he  had  been  tortured.  The  delegation 
recommended  the  prisoner's  immediate  re- 
lease and  the  prosecution  of  those  respon- 
sible for  his  torture.  In  August  1991  Amir 
Aboud  Sattar  presented  a  complaint  about 
his  case  to  the  National  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, which  issued  a  recommendation  (39/ 
92)  in  March  1992.  calling  for  those  respon- 
sible to  be  brought  to  justice. 
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Despite  the  criminal  complaints  presented 
against  those  allegedly  responsible  for  Amir 
Aboud  Sattar's  torture,  and  two  official  re- 
ports confirming  the  complainant's  allega- 
tions, those  responsible  for  .^mir  Aboud 
Sattar's  illegal  arrest  and  torture  have  not 
been  brought  to  justice.  Furthermore,  on  8 
July  1992  the  Republic  Attorney  General's 
Office  made  a  public  statement  contradict- 
ing its  initial  report  on  the  case  of  Amir 
Aboud  Sattar.  which  had  been  based  on  fo- 
rensic findings  and  several  testimonies.  The 
new  statement  denied  the  victim's  com- 
plaints of  torture,  claiming  that  these  had 
been  based  on  his  "sexual  fantasies"  (fantasi 
as  sexuales).  and  announced  that  the  office 
would  not  prosecute  those  allegedly  respon- 
sible. The  next  day.  the  National  Human 
Rights  Commission  publicly  rejected  the  Re- 
public Attorney  General's  Office  statements 
and  called  for  the  investigations  to  continue. 
To  Amnesty  International's  knowledge, 
those  responsible  have  remained  at  large. 

Amir  Aboud  Sattar  has  now  become  a  re- 
nowned human  rights  campaigner  in  San 
Luis  Potosi,  where  he  has  helped  to  found 
the  Centre  Potosino  de  Derechos  Humanos. 
the  Potosi  Centre  for  Human  Rights,  a  non- 
governmental organization. 

On  25  January  1992,  the  Mixe  and  Zapotec 
indigenous  community  of  Trinidad  in  'Vaveo. 
in  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  was  raided  by  several 
members  of  the  state  judicial  police  who  ar- 
rested six  people,  threatened  several  others 
including  children,  and  arbitrarily  killed 
Tomas  Diego  Garcia  (See  Mexico:  Human 
Rights  violations  against  members  of  the 
Mixe  and  Zapotec  indigenous  community  of 
La  Trinidad  Yaveo,  Oaxaca,  AI  Index:  AMR 
41/01/92).  Those  arrested  were  tortured,  forced 
to  sign  confessions  and  all  except  one  were 
remanded  in  custody  on  charges  of  murder. 
As  a  result  of  growing  public  outcry  about 
the  case,  the  state  authorities  released  those 
in  detention,  but  have  thus  far  failed  to 
bring  to  Justice  those  responsible  for  the  tor- 
ture of  members  of  the  community,  and  for 
the  arbitrary  killing  of  Tomas  Diego  Garcia. 

On  26  March  1992  the  National  Human 
Rights  Commission  published  recommenda- 
tion 52^92  to  the  Oaxaca  state  authorities, 
calling  for  full  investigations  into  the  case, 
and  for  those  responsible  to  be  brought  to 
justice.  In  a  report  published  in  June  1992. 
the  National  Human  Rights  Commission 
claimed  that  the  authorities  had  partially 
complied  with  recommendation  52/92.  al- 
though there  was  no  indication  that  any  offi- 
cial had  been  brought  to  justice  in  connec- 
tion with  the  torture  or  the  killing.  In  Octo- 
ber 1992  the  Commission  informed  Amnesty 
International  that  the  state  authorities  had 
not  prosecuted  those  responsible  for  the 
crimes  in  La  Trinidad  Yaveo  because  the  vic- 
tlnis  and  their  relatives  had  failed  to  present 
criminal  complaints.  This  explanation  was 
apparently  considered  satisfactory  by  the 
Commission,  despite  Mexico's  obligations 
under  the  international  human  rights  instru- 
ments it  has  signed  and  ratified— including 
the  United  Nations  Convention  Against  Tor- 
ture and  Other  Cruel.  Inhuman  or  Degrading 
Treatment  or  Punishment — to  Investigate 
every  case  of  suspected  torture  and  homicide 
by  government  officials,  irrespective  of  any 
complaint. 

Amnesty  International— which  had  rec- 
ommended to  the  Mexican  authorities  in  its 
report  Mexico:  Torture  with  impunity  that 
the  absence  of  a  complaint  should  not  deter 
a  criminal  investigation  into  alleged  human 
rights  violations— Is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  criminal  procedures  against 
those  responsible  for  the  brutal  torture  of  six 


members  of  the  indigenous  community  of  La 
Trinidad  Yaveo.  and  for  the  arbitrary  killing 
of  Tomas  Diego  Garcia.  The  organization  is 
also  concerned  about  the  lack  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  victims  and  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  in  this  Indigenous  community. 

Amnesty  International  continues  to  be 
deeply  concerned  about  the  effective  impu- 
nity which  benefits  many  of  those  respon- 
sible for  gross  human  rights  violations  in 
Mexico.  Despite  recent  announcements  by 
the  Mexican  authorities  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  security  forces,  particularly  the 
federal  judicial  police,  had  been  dismissed 
and  prosecuted  for  criminal  offenses  includ- 
ing torture  and  other  human  rights  viola- 
tions, at  the  time  of  writing  in  late  May  1993 
many  officials  under  criminal  investigation 
remain  at  large  and  to  Amnesty  Internation- 
al's knowledge  no  official  has  yet  been  con- 
victed for  torture  in  Mexico. 

In  its  report  Mexico:  Torture  with  impu- 
nity Amnesty  International  also  rec- 
ommended that  any  law  enforcement  agent 
charged  in  connection  with  the  crime  of  tor- 
ture should  be  immediately  suspended  from 
duties  directly  related  to  arresting,  guarding 
or  interrogating  detainees.  In  August  1992 
the  Director  General  de  Prevencion  y 
Readaptacion  Social.  General  Director  for 
Prevention  and  Social  Re- Adaptation,  told 
Amnesty  International's  delegates  that 
there  was  no  effective  mechanism  within  the 
Mexican  security  forces  to  ensure  that  offi- 
cers who  are  dismissed  for  human  rights  vio- 
lations are  not  re-employed  and  given  simi- 
lar duties,  particularly  In  relation  to  detain- 
ees. The  organization  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  continuing  failure  to  effectively 
dismiss  many  of  those  officials  responsible 
for  torture  and  other  human  rights  viola- 
tions, and  to  effectively  prevent  their  re-em- 
ployment by  other  governmental  security 
agencies. 

LACK  OF  EFFECTIVE  COMPENSATION  FOR 
VICTIMS 

Despite  legal  reforms  enshrined  in  the  fed- 
eral law  to  prevent  and  punish  torture, 
which  provide  for  compensation  for  victims. 
Amnesty  International  knows  of  only  one 
case  where  a  victim  of  torture  and  gross  mis- 
carriage of  justice  has  received  satisfactory 
official  redress:  that  of  Joaquin  Gallegos, 
also  know  as  Joaquin  Capetillo  Santana,  who 
had  been  arrested  in  the  town  of 
Villahermosa  by  the  police  in  May  1986,  when 
he  was  13  years  old.  Following  his  arrest 
Joaquin  was  brutally  tortured  and  detained 
under  false  charges  based  on  his  forced  con- 
fessions (see  page  7  of  Mexico:  Torture  with 
impunity).  Joaquin  was  never  sentenced  but 
remained  in  an  adult's  prison  until  his  re- 
lease in  November  1991,  following  growing 
public  outcry  against  his  detention  and  tor- 
ture. The  organization  has  welcomed  the  Ta- 
basco state  authorities'  decision  to  release 
Joaquin  free  of  charges,  and  provide  him 
with  compensation,  but  the  organization  is 
still  deeply  concerned  that  those  officials  re- 
sponsible for  Joaquin's  torture  and  for  gross 
abuse  of  internationally  recognized  stand- 
ards for  the  administration  of  justice,  in- 
cluding the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights,  have  not  been  brought 
to  trial. 

Accordingly  to  several  human  rights  mon- 
itors and  government  officials  interviewed 
by  Amnesty  International's  delegates  in 
Mexico,  the  organization's  campaign  against 
torture  had  helped  to  ensure  Joaquin's  re- 
lease and  compensation,  which  consisted  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  ensure  adequate  treatment 
for  the  injuries  and  psycological  trauma  he 
had  suffered  during  so  many  years  of  unjusti- 


fied detention.  Joaquin  Is  presently  working 
on  behalf  of  children's  rights  in  Mexico. 

Meanwhile,  scores  of  victims  of  torture  In 
Mexico  have  not  received  any  form  of  com- 
pensation even  after  their  torture  and  ill- 
treatment  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  au- 
thorities. 

For  example.  Guadalupe  Lopez  Juarez  was 
brutally  tortured  with  her  son  Ricardo  Lopez 
Juarez  In  June  1990  by  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral District  judicial  police  and  a  special  at- 
torney. Ricardo  died  on  24  June  1990  as  a  con- 
sequence of  injuries  sustained  under  torture 
(see  page  14  of  Mexico:  Torture  with  impu- 
nity). Three  policemen  and  the  attorney 
were  arrested  and  tried  for  Ricardo's  murder, 
but  despite  the  official  acknowledgement  of 
Guadalupe's  abduction  and  torture  by  the 
police,  nobody  has  been  sentenced  for  her 
torture:  she  has  not  received  compensation, 
nor  has  the  family  received  any  official 
reparatory  measure  for  Ricardo's  brutal  kill- 
ing. 

In  November  1990  Guadalupe  Lopez  Juarez 
was  awarded  a  medal  by  her  municipal  coun- 
cil for  her  continuing  struggle  for  justice  on 
behalf  of  her  son  and  against  human  rights 
violations  in  Mexico.  In  1990  a  group  of  pris- 
on inmates  in  the  Reclusorio  Preventivo 
Norte,  the  prison  in  Mexico  City  where  Ri- 
cardo had  been  detained,  founded  a  human 
rights  commission  which  they  named  in  his 
honour.  However,  such  public  sympathy  for 
the  victims  did  not  prevent  further  harass- 
ment of  Guadalupe's  family.  In  July  1992  an- 
other son  Julio  Octavio.  14,  was  reportedly 
abducted  in  the  streets  of  Mexico  City  by  un- 
known men.  who  questioned  him  under 
threats  about  her  mother's  activities  on  be- 
half of  Ricardo.  Nobody  was  brought  to  juv 
tice  for  this  incident.  Since  August  1992  the 
family  has  reportedly  not  received  any 
threats  or  harassment. 

THE  NATIONAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Amnesty  International  has  welcomed  the 
Mexican  Government's  decision  to  grant 
Constitutional  status  to  the  National  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  to  create  similar  of- 
fices in  each  and  every  state.  The  govern- 
ment has  also  provided  the  commission  with 
substantial  resources  which  include  more 
than  400  staff  and  a  modem  building  in  the 
outskirts  of  Mexico  City. 

Nevertheless,  Amnesty  International  re- 
mains deeply  concerned  about  the  repeated 
failure  of  the  Mexican  authorities  to  fully 
comply  with  the  Commissions'  recommenda- 
tions. For  example,  in  the  first  two  years 
after  its  creation,  the  National  Human 
Rights  Commission  received  10.244  com- 
plaints of  alleged  human  rights  violations 
and  issued  269  recommendations  based  on  235 
cases.  In  its  report  published  in  June  1992  the 
Commission  expressed  its  concerns  that  136 
of  its  recommendations  had  not  been  fully 
complied  with.  These  concerns  were  again 
made  public  by  the  Commission  in  a  report 
published  in  September  1992. 

Also,  although  Amnesty  International  wel- 
comes the  Commission's  statements  calling 
for  full  compliance  with  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  organization  is  concerned  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  Commission  has  re- 
ported that  recommendations  have  been  ful- 
filled despite  indications  to  the  contrary. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  Ricardo  Lopez 
Juarez  (see  above),  the  National  Human 
Rights  Commission  issued  recommendation 
15/91,  calling  for  full  investigations  to  bring 
all  those  resi>onsible  to  jsutice,  including  the 
director  of  the  prison  establishment  where 
Ricardo  Lopez  Juarez  had  been  detained  and 
the  forensic  doctor/s  who  falsified  his  death 
certificate.  Although  Amnesty  International 
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has  welcomed  the  investigation  into  the  case 
which  helped  to  confirm  Rlcardo  Lopez 
Juarez'  death  under  torture,  the  organiza- 
tion remains  deeply  concerned  that  several 
of  those  allegedly  responsible  have  never 
been  brought  to  justice.  According  to  re- 
ports, the  prison  director  allegedly  respon- 
sible for  allowing  the  torture  of  Rlcardo 
Lopez  Juarez  was  never  brought  to  justice, 
and  was  instead  promoted  in  the  second  half 
of  1992  to  the  post  of  Deputy  Commander  of 
the  Federal  District's  judicial  police. 

In  the  case  of  the  possible  extra-judicial 
executions  of  the  three  brothers  Erik  Dante. 
Jaime  Mauro  and  Hector  Ignacio  Quijano 
Santoyo.  and  the  torture  of  the  latter,  by 
members  of  the  federal  judicial  police  in 
Mexico  City  on  14  January  1990.  the  National 
Human  Rights  Commission  issued  two  rec- 
ommendations (11991  and  50<1992)  to  the  Gen- 
eral Attorney's  Office  calling  for  fUU  inves- 
tigations and  for  those  responsible  to  be 
brought  to  justice  To  Amnesty  Intemation- 
al's  knowledge,  no  official  has  been  arrested 
In  connection  with  this  case. 

Forensic  evidence  of  the  human  rights  vio- 
lations suffered  by  the  three  brothers  first 
emerged  in  Amnesty  International's  report 
Mexico:  Torture  with  impunity,  which  sum- 
marized the  findings  of  a  forensic  analysis 
carried  out  by  an  expert,  commissioned  by 
the  organization,  on  the  autopsy  reports  and 
photographs  of  victim's  bodies.  Amnesty 
International's  findings,  which  provided  evi- 
dence supporting  claimd  that  Hector  had  suf- 
fered torture  before  his  killing,  were  for- 
warded on  request  to  the  National  Human 
Rights  Commission.  The  findings  were  con- 
firmed by  a  second  independent  forensic  ex- 
amination ordered  in  1992  by  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities. Despite  such  supportive  evidence 
of  gross  human  rights  violations,  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  torture  of  Hector  and 
killings  of  the  three  brothers  have  not  been 
brought  to  Justice  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Their  victim's  father.  Fraoicisco  Quijano 
Garcia  "disappeared"  from  his  home  in  Mex- 
ico City  on  21  June  1991  His  body  was  found 
In  the  same  city  in  March  1992  Despite  re- 
ports that  he  had  been  seen  in  detention  in 
the  Attorney  General's  Office  after  his  "dis- 
appearance", the  authorities  maintained 
that  his  abduction  and  murder  had  been  car- 
ried out  by  a  former  business  partner  over 
money,  and  further  investigations  were 
closed. 

In  another  case,  a  federal  judicial  police 
commander  allegedly  resjwnsible  for  the  ille- 
gal arrest  and  torture  of  Salomon  Mendoza 
Barajas  and  others  in  the  town  of  Agullilla. 
in  May  1990  (page  11  of  Mexico:  Torture  with 
impunity);  and  for  the  death  under  torture  of 
Pedro  Yescas  Msirtinez  in  the  town  of  Du- 
rango.  in  October  1990  (page  20  of  Mexico: 
Torture  with  impunity),  has  reportedly  re- 
mained at  large  despite  repeated  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  National  Human 
Rights  Commission.  In  a  special  report  is- 
sued in  September  1991  the  National  Human 
Rights  Commission  said  that  the  officer  had 
been  dismissed  in  connection  with  the  kill- 
ing of  Pedro  Yescas  Martinez.  Nevertheless, 
on  11  February  1992  the  Republic  Attorney 
General's  Office  said  that  he  had  in  fact  been 
transferred  and  promoted,  together  with  an- 
other officer  also  allegedly  involved  in  gross 
human  rights  violations. 

Amnesty  International  believes  that  unless 
the  Mexican  government  fully  abides  by  its 
commitment  to  effectively  bring  all  those 
responsible  for  torture  and  other  human 
rights  violations  in  Mexico  to  justice,  tor- 
ture will  continue  to  be  widespread. 


MEASURES  TO  BRING  AN  EFFECTIVE  END  TO  TOR- 
TURE AND  OTHER  GROSS  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIO- 
LATIONS IN  MEXICO 

As  illustrated  by  the  above  discussion,  the 
measures  adopted  in  recent  years  by  the 
Mexican  Government,  albeit  welcome  steps 
towards  the  prevention  of  human  rights  vio- 
lations, have  been  insufficient  to  signifi- 
cantly curtail  and  much  less  to  stop  such 
abuses  in  the  country.  Their  persistence,  and 
the  impunity  from  which  most  of  the  per- 
petrators continue  to  benefit,  should  call 
into  question  the  effectiveness  of  the  meas- 
ures implemented  so  far. 

Amnesty  International  therefore  urgently 
appeals  to  the  Mexican  Government  to  adopt 
and  effectively  implement  the  following  rec- 
ommendations. The  majority  of  these  have 
been  included  in  previous  reports  which  Am- 
nesty International  has  presented  to  the  gov- 
ernment, in  particular  those  contained  in 
the  document  Mexico:  Torture  with  impu- 
nity, and  are  relevant  with  respect  to  other 
human  rights  violations  apart  from  torture 
and  ill-treatment  about  which  Amnesty 
International  has  continued  to  express  its 
concerns,  including  "disappearances"  and 
extra-judicial  executions. 

RECOMM  EN  DATIONS 
/.  Prevention  of  arbitTary  arrest 

Arrests  should  only  be  authorized  In  the 
case  of  flagrante  delicto  or  where  a  judicial 
warrant  exists:  authorization  in  the  absence 
of  these  conditions  should  not  be  granted  on 
the  pretext  that  no  judge  was  available. 

All  arrests  should  be  carried  out  under 
strict  judicial  control  and  only  by  authorized 
personnel. 

Law  enforcement  officials  should  ade- 
quately identify  themselves  and  present  ar- 
rest warrants  at  the  time  of  arrest. 

Everyone  should  be  informed,  at  the  time 
of  arrest,  of  the  specific  reasons  for  their  ar- 
rest. 

All  detainees  should  also  receive  an  oral 
and  written  explanation.  In  a  language  they 
understand,  of  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  legal  rights,  including  the  right  to 
lodge  complaints  of  ill-treatment. 

The  armed  forces  should  be  prohibited 
from  arresting,  holding  in  custody  or  Inter- 
rogating civilian  detainees. 

Failure  to  adhere  to  these  safeguards 
should  lead  to  the  disciplining  or  bringing  to 
justice  of  those  responsible. 

2.  Prevention  of  iricommuntcado  detention 

All  detainees  should  be  brought  before  a 
judge  promptly  after  arrest,  and  within  the 
period  stipulated  by  law. 

The  government  should  oversee  the  effec- 
tive elimination  of  the  use  of  so-called  "pun- 
ishment cells"  and  other  cruel,  inhuman  and 
degrading  treatment  In  all  the  country's 
prisons. 

All  detainees  should  have  access  to  rel- 
atives and  lawyers  promptly  after  arrest  and 
regularly  throughout  their  detention  or  im- 
prisonment. 

The  government  should  provide  free  legal 
assistance  to  defendants  without  resources. 
In  addition,  interpreters  should  be  provided 
for  non-Spanish  speaking  defendants,  with- 
out exception. 

Relatives  should  be  informed  immediately 
of  any  arrest  and  should  be  kept  informed  of 
the  detainee's  whereabouts  at  all  times. 

Rulings  which  result  from  a  petition  of 
recurso  de  amparo  in  caseo  of  detention,  in- 
cluding unacknowledged,  irregular  or  arbi- 
trary detention,  should  be  effectively  en- 
forceable throughout  Mexico. 

Detainees  and  prisoners  should  be  held 
only  in  official,  known  detention  centres,  a 
list  of  which  should  be  widely  publicized. 


Every  detention  centre  should  be  required 
to  keep  a  detailed  up-to-date  record,  bound 
with  numbered  pages,  of  the  time  of  arrest 
and  the  identities  of  those  who  carried  out 
the  arrest,  as  well  as  the  time  the  detainee 
appeared  before  the  Public  Ministry  Agent 
and  before  the  judicial  authority. 

3.  Strict  controls  over  interrogation  procedures 
Interrogation    should    take    place    in    the 

presence  of  a  lawyer  to  ensure  that  state- 
ments taken  in  evidence  from  a  detainee  are 
given  freely  and  not  as  a  result  of  coercion. 

In  addition  to  a  lawyer,  a  female  officer 
should  be  present  during  interrogation  of 
women  detainees. 

Children  should  only  be  questioned  In  the 
presence  of  a  parent  or  next  of  kin. 

The  date,  time  and  duration  of  each  period 
of  interrogation  should  clearly  be  recorded, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  all  those  present  dur- 
ing interrogation.  These  records  should  be 
open  to  judicial  scrutiny  and  to  inspection 
by  lawyers  and  relatives  of  detainees. 

The  government  should  publish  current 
guidelines  of  interrogation  procedures  and 
periodically  review  both  procedures  and 
practices,  inviting  submissions  and  rec- 
ommendations from  civil  rights  groups, 
defence  lawyers,  bar  associations  and  other 
interested  parties. 

4.  Separation  of  the  authorities  responsible  for 

detention  and  interrogation 

There  should  be  a  clear  and  complete  sepa- 
ration between  the  authorities  responsible 
for  detention  and  those  responsible  for  the 
interrogation  of  detainees.  This  would  allow 
an  agency  not  involved  in  interrogation  to 
supervise  the  welfare  and  physical  security 
of  detainees. 

The  role  of  the  Public  Ministry,  which  is 
currently  responsible  for  detention,  interro- 
gation and  prosecution  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings, should  therefore  be  revised. 
5.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  confessions  extracted 
under  torture 

Confessions  obtained  as  a  result  of  torture 
of  other  ill-treatment  should  never  be  admit- 
ted in  legal  proceedings,  except  as  evidence 
against  the  perpetrators. 

Defendants  who  were  convicted  on  the 
basis  of  coerced  confessions  should  have 
their  convictions  promptly  reviewed. 

6.  Implementation  of  judicial  safeguards 

The  government  should  initiate  effective 
reforms  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
with  regard  to  the  codes  of  procedure,  the 
provision  for  appeal  mechanisms  and  the  se- 
lection, training  and  supervision  of  appro- 
priate personnel. 

Respect  for  the  presumption  of  the  detain- 
ee's innocence  shall  be  demanded  throughout 
the  judicial  proceedings. 

Judges  should  be  vigorous  in  examining 
the  legality  of  detention  and  the  physical 
condition  of  defendants,  and  in  investigating 
all  claims  of  torture. 

International  standards  pertaining  to  the 
judiciary,  including  those  contained  in  the 
UN  Basic  Principles  on  the  Independence  of 
Judiciary,  should  be  incorporated  in  Mexican 
law  and  legal  practice  in  the  interests  of  a 
genuinely  independent  and  impartial  judici- 
ary. 

7.  Implementation  of  judicial  supervision  of 
detention 

Any  form  of  detention  or  imprisonment 
and  all  measures  affecting  the  human  rights 
of  a  detainee  or  prisoner  should  be  subject  to 
the  effective  control  of  a  judicial  authority. 

The  government  should  take  particular 
care  to  ensure  that  detainees  who  are  vulner- 
able for  reasons  of  age  or  gender  are  not  tor- 
tured, ill-treated  or  harassed. 
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The  confinement  of  children  in  prisons  for 
adults  should  be  strictly  prohibited. 

All  detention  centres  should  be  visited  and 
inspected  regularly  be  representatives  of  an 
Independent  body.  These  inspectors  should 
conduct  their  visits  without  advance  warn- 
ing. 

Any  detainee  or  prisoner  should  have  the 
right  to  communicate  freely  and  in  full  con- 
fidentiality with  the  inspectors.  The  inspec- 
tors should  have  unrestricted  access  to  all 
relevant  records  and  should  be  authorized  to 
receive  and  deal  with  detainees'  complaints. 

The  inspection  body  should  prepare  de- 
tailed reports  on  the  findings  of  each  visit, 
and  should  ensure  that  appropriate  action  is 
taken  to  remedy  all  shortcomings  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  detainees  and  prisoners. 

The  inspection  body  should  also  make  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  conditions  of 
detention  In  accordance  with  the  UN  Stand- 
ard Minimum  Rules  for  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners. 

8.  Adequate  medical  safeguards 

An  Independent  medical  examiner's  office 
should  be  established,  with  administrative 
autonomy,  to  provide  forensic  expertise  at  a 
national  level. 

Medical  examinations  should  be  provided 
to  detainees  and  prisoners  on  a  regular  basis 
and  should  be  perfotroed  by  independent  pro- 
fessionals under  the  supervision  of  a  profes- 
sional association,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  principles: 

A  medical  examination  should  be  carried 
out  on  each  detainee  promptly  after  arrest 
and  before  interrogation. 

Detainees  should  be  medically  examined 
every  24  hours  during  the  period  of  interro- 
gation; on  a  frequent  and  regular  basis 
throughout  detention  and  imprisonment:  and 
immediately  before  transfer  or  release. 

These  examinations  should  be  performed 
personally  by  the  authorized  doctor,  who 
should  explain  to  the  detainee  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  full  and  contemporary 
record  or  his  or  her  condition. 

Detainees  should  be  Informed  In  the  Impor- 
tance of  these  medical  examinations  in 
verbal  and  written  notice  of  their  rights. 

Examinations  should  be  carried  out  In  pri- 
vate, exclusively  by  medical  personnel.  Spe- 
cial care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  ex- 
aminations of  women  prisoners  is  carried  out 
in  an  acceptable  manner. 

Each  detainee  should  have  access  to  a  med- 
ical officer  at  any  time  on  the  basis  of  a  rea- 
sonable request. 

Detailed  medical  records  on  detainees 
should  be  kept  including:  weight,  state  of  nu- 
trition, visible  marks  on  the  body,  psycho- 
logical state  and  complaints  about  health  or 
treatment  received. 

These  records  should  be  confidential  but 
should  be  communicated,  at  the  request  of 
the  detainee,  to  a  legal  advisor,  his  or  her 
family,  or  the  authorities  charged  with  in- 
vestigating the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

Each  detainee  should  be  entitled  to  private 
examinations  by  his  or  her  own  doctor  at  the 
request  of  the  detainee  or  the  detainee's  law- 
yer or  family. 

The  medical  examination  of  alleged  vic- 
tims of  human  rights  abuses  should  only  be 
conducted  In  the  presence  of  Independent 
witnesses:  a  health  professional  designated 
by  the  family,  the  legal  representative  of  the 
victim  or  a  professional  designated  by  an 
Independent  medical  association. 

Forensic  doctors  should  be  provided  with 
the  training  and  resources  necessary  for  the 
diagnosis  of  all  forms  of  torture  and  ill- 
treatment. 

In  all  cases  of  deaths  in  custody,  forensic 
investigation     should     conform     to     inter- 


national standards  including  the  UN  Prin- 
ciples on  the  Effective  Prevention  and  Inves- 
tigation of  Extra-Legal,  Arbitrary  and  Sum- 
mary Executions. 

9.  Investigation  of  all  reports  of  torture 

All  reports  of  suspected  torture  or  Ill- 
treatment  should  be  promptly,  thoroughly 
and  Impartially  Investigated. 

In  cases  where  detainees  allege  that  their 
confessions  were  extracted  under  torture, 
the  burden  should  be  on  the  detaining  and 
Interrogating  authorities  to  prove  that  the 
confession  was  voluntary  and  that  torture 
and  Ill-treatment  did  not  occur. 

The  Investigating  authority  should  have 
the  power  to  obtain  all  Information  nec- 
essary to  the  inquiry;  adequate  financial  and 
technical  resources  for  effective  Investiga- 
tion; and  the  authority  to  oblige  those  ac- 
cused of  torture  to  appear  and  testify. 

Any  government  official  who  suspects  that 
torture  has  been  committed  should  report  It 
to  the  relevant  authorities,  which  should 
fully  Investigate  all  such  reports. 

The  absence  of  a  complaint  by  the  victim 
or  relatives  should  not  deter  investigation. 

The  Involvement  or  complicity  of  health 
professionals  in  the  torture  and  ill-treat- 
ment of  detainees  should  be  thoroughly  and 
impartially  investigated.  Disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings should  be  instituted  against  medi- 
cal personnel  found  to  have  breached  the  UN 
Principles  of  Medical  Ethics. 

10.  Bringing  torturers  to  justice 

Any  law  enforcement  agent  or  person  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  law  enforcement 
agents  who  is  responsible  for  torture,  or  for 
ordering,  encouraging  or  condoning  the  prac- 
tice of  torture,  should  be  brought  to  justice. 

Any  law  enforcement  agent  charged  in  con- 
nection with  the  crime  of  torture  should  be 
Immediately  suspended  from  duties  directly 
related  to  arresting,  guarding  or  interrogat- 
ing detainees.  If  convicted,  he/she  should  be 
automatically  dismissed  from  duty.  In  addi- 
tion to  whatever  other  punishment  is  im- 
posed by  the  court. 

The  crime  of  torture  should  not  be  subject 
to  any  statute  of  limitations. 

Any  decision  to  suspend  or  dismiss  state 
officials  accused  or  convicted  of  human 
rights  violations  should  be  made  public. 

An  effective  Information  system  should  be 
set  up  to  prevent  state  officials  dismissed  for 
human  rights  violations  from  being  reas- 
signed to  similar  posts  In  other  jurisdictions 
or  departments. 

;;.  Protection  of  victims  and  witnesses 

The  government  should  ensure  that  all 
necessary  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  at- 
tacks on  or  threats  against  victims  of  tor- 
ture and  their  relatives,  witnesses  to  human 
rights  violations  and  human  rights  activists; 
and  that  all  those  responsible  for  such  ac- 
tions be  brought  to  justice. 

12.  Compensation  for  victims  of  torture 

All  victims  of  torture  should  receive  medi- 
cal treatment  and  rehabilitation  where  nec- 
essary, and  financial  compensation  commen- 
surate with  the  abuse  Inflicted. 

In  cases  where  a  detainee's  death  Is  shown 
to  be  the  result  of  torture  or  ill-treatment 
the  deceased's  relatives  should  receive  com- 
pensatory and  exemplary  damages. 

13.  Promoting  respect  for  human  rights 

An  absolute  prohibition  of  torture  and  Ill- 
treatment  as  crimes  under  domestic  law 
should  be  visibly  displayed  in  every  deten- 
tion centre  in  the  country. 

The  government  should  adopt  and  publish 
a  code  of  conduct  for  all  law  enforcement 
agents  who  exercise  powers  of  detention  and 


arrest.  This  code  should  conform  to  the  UN 
Code  of  Conduct  for  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cials and  the  UN  Basic  Principles  on  the  Use 
of  Force  and  Firearms  by  Law  Enforcement 
Officials. 

In  addition  to  categorically  prohibiting  the 
use  of  torture  and  ill-treatment,  the  Mexican 
penal  code  should  specify  that  law  enforce- 
ment agents  must  oppose  the  use  of  torture 
or  ill-treatment,  if  necessary  by  refusing  to 
carry  out  orders  to  inflict  such  treatment  on 
detainees,  and  report  any  such  abuses  of  au- 
thority to  their  superior  officers  and.  where 
necessary,  to  the  authorities  vested  with  re- 
view or  remedial  powers. 

Breaches  of  the  code  should  result  In  speci- 
fied disciplinary  sanctions  and  criminal 
prosecution  of  the  agents  Involved. 

The  government  should  ensure  that  all  law 
enforcement  agents  and  members  of  the 
armed  forces  receive  adequate  training  on 
human  rights  standards,  both  domestic  and 
International,  and  on  the  means  for  their 
protection. 

14.  Compliance  with  international  law 

Domestic  law  and  practice  should  fully 
conform  with  International  human  rights  in- 
struments including  human  rights  conven- 
tions ratified  by  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  UN 
Body  of  Principles  for  the  Protection  of  All 
Persons  under  Any  Form  of  Detention  or  Im- 
prisonment and  the  UN  Principles  on  the  Ef- 
fective Prevention  and  Investigation  of 
Extra-Legal,  Arbitrary  and  Summary  Execu- 
tions. 

15.  Recognition  of  international  procedures  for 

human  rights  protection 
The  government  should  ratify  the  (First) 
Optional  Protocol  of  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  which 
allows  Individuals  who  have  exhausted  all 
domestic  legal  remedies  to  submit  a  written 
complaint  to  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commit- 
tee alleging  that  their  rights  under  the  Cov- 
enant have  been  violated. 

The  govemnnent  should  declare,  under  Ar- 
ticle 22  of  the  UN  Convention  against  Tor- 
ture and  Other  Cruel.  Inhuman  or  Degrading 
Treatment  or  Punishment,  that  It  recognizes 
the  full  competence  of  the  UN  Committee 
against  Torture  to  Investigate  complaints  of 
human  rights  violations  lodged  by  Individ- 
uals who  have  exhausted  all  domestic  legal 
remedies. 

The  government  should  recognize  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Inter-American  court  of 
Human  Rights  over  all  matters  relating  to 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  human 
rights  safeguards  contained  in  the  American 
Convention. 

16.  Effective  investigations  into  the  "detained- 

disappeared" 

The  government  should  press  ahead  with 
investigations  under  way  into  cases  of  forced 
"disappearance"  where  the  victims  are  still 
"disappeared",  with  the  aim  of  bringing  to 
justice  those  responsible  and  clarifying  the 
fate  of  the  victims. 

17.  Protection  of  the  rights  of  migrants  and 
refugees 

The  government  should  create  effective 
mechanisms  to  guarantee  that  persons  seek- 
ing refugee  status  are  adequately  and  fairly 
assessed  and  categorized. 

The  authorities  should  create  effective 
control  mechanisms  in  detention  centres  for 
Illegal  Immigrants  In  order  to  prevent  the 
use  of  cruel,  inhuman  and  degi'ading  treat- 
ment against  them. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  supporting  dictatorships  in 
Mexico  for  too  long.  Where  there  is  no 
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freedom,  how  can  we  have  a  free  trade 
agreement?  Mexicans  are  disillusioned. 
I  have  talked  to  the  councilmen  of  Ti- 
juana and  the  workers  in  Mexico  and 
the  professors  at  the  university.  I  have 
talked  to  civic  leaders.  I  can  tell  you 
they  are  unanimously  opposed  to 
NAFTA  because  it  gives  the  Good 
Housekeeping  seal  of  approval  to  the 
corrupt  and  intolerable  status  quo  in 
Mexico.  NAFTA  is  not  change.  If  you 
want  change,  let  us  vote  down  NAFTA 
and  turn  instead  to  a  European-style 
common  market  arrangement  that  en- 
compasses democracy  and  human 
rights.  We  have  already  offered  the  bill 
to  make  this  possible.  But  you  will  not 
get  political  reform  from  NAFTA.  The 
2.0OO  page  text  of  NAFTA  does  not  even 
once  mention  the  world  democracy. 

We  must  work  to  build  democracy 
south  of  the  border,  as  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Intended.  We  must  not  allow 
guests  at  the  Kennedy  Museum  today 
to  be  misled  with  the  false  notion  that 
President  Kennedy  would  have  con- 
doned this  flawed  NAFTA  agreement.  I 
can  tell  you  categorically  that  JFK 
would  have  opposed  it  because  it  does 
not  represent  change  or  democracy. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Morning  business  is  now 
closed. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INDOOR  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF 
1993 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  bill.  S.  656.  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  656)  to  provide  for  Indoor  air  pol- 
lution abatement,  includingr  indoor  radon 
abatement,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SeCTlON  I.   SUOKT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of  1993". 

(b)  Table  of  Covrcvrs.— r/ie  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings. 
Sec.  3.  Purposes. 


Sec.  4.  Deftnittoris. 

Sec.  5.  Indoor  air  quality  research. 

Sec.  6.  Management  practices,  voluntary  part- 
nership programs,  and  ventilation 
standards. 

Sec.  7.  Indoor  air  contaminant  health 
advisories. 

Sec.  8.  National  indoor  air  ijuality  response 
plan. 

Sec.  9.  Federal  building  response  plan  and  dem- 
onstration program. 

Sec.  10.  State  and  local  indoor  air  Quality  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  II.  Office  of  Radiation  and  Indoor  Air. 

Sec.  12.  Council  on  Indoor  Air  Quality. 

Sec.  13.  Indoor  air  quality  information  clearing- 
house. 

Sec.  14.  Building  assessment  demonstration. 

Sec.  15.  State  and  Federal  authority 

Sec.  16.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

SEC.  >.  FINDINGS. 
Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Americans  spend  up  to  90  percent  of  a  day 
indoors  and.  as  a  result,  have  a  significant  po- 
tential for  exposure  to  contaminants  m  the  air 
indoors, 

(2)  exposure  to  indoor  air  contamination  oc- 
curs in  workplaces,  schools,  public  buildings, 
residences,  and  transportation  vehicles: 

(3)  recent  scientific  studies  indicate  that  pol- 
lutants in  the  iridoor  air  include  radon,  asbes- 
tos, volatile  organic  chemicals  (including  form- 
aldehyde and  bemene),  combustion  byproducts 
(including  carbon  mononde  and  nitrogen  ox- 
ides), metals  and  gases  (including  lead,  chlorine, 
and  ozone),  respirable  particles,  biological  con- 
taminants, microorganisms,  and  other  contami- 
nants. 

(4)  a  number  of  contaminants  found  in  both 
ambient  air  and  indoor  air  may  occur  at  higher 
concentrations  in  indoor  atr  than  in  outdoor 
air: 

(5)  indoor  air  pollutants  pose  serious  threats 
to  public  health  (including  cancer,  respiratory 
illness,  multiple  chemical  sensitivities,  skin  and 
eye  irritation,  and  related  effects): 

(6)  up  to  15  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  may  have  heightened  sensitivity 
to  chemicals  and  related  substances  found  m 
the  air  indoors: 

(7)  radon  is  among  the  most  harmful  indoor 
air  pollutants  and  is  estimated  to  cause  between 
5,000  and  20,000  lung  cancer  deaths  each  year: 

(8)  other  selected  indoor  air  pollutants  are  es- 
timated to  cause  between  3,500  and  6,500  addi- 
tional cancer  cases  per  year: 

(9)  indoor  air  contamination  is  estimated  to 
cause  significant  increases  in  medical  costs  and 
declines  in  work  productivity: 

(10)  as  many  as  20  percent  of  office  workers 
may  be  exposed  to  environmental  conditions 
manifested  as  "sick  building  syndrome": 

(11)  sources  of  indoor  atr  pollution  include 
conventional  ambient  air  pollution  sources, 
building  materials,  consumer  and  commercial 
products,  combustion  appliances,  indoor  appli- 
cation of  pesticides,  and  other  sources: 

(12)  there  is  not  an  adet/uate  effort  by  Federal 
agencies  to  conduct  research  on  the  seriousness 
and  extent  of  indoor  air  contamination,  to  iden- 
tify the  health  effects  of  indoor  air  contamina- 
tion, and  to  develop  control  technologies,  edu- 
cation programs,  and  other  methods  of  reducing 
human  exposure  to  the  contamination: 

(13)  there  is  not  an  adequate  effort  by  Federal 
agencies  to  develop  response  plans  to  reduce 
human  exposure  to  indoor  air  contaminants  and 
there  is  a  need  for  improved  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  these  agencies: 

(14)  there  is  not  an  adequate  effort  by  Federal 
agencies  to  develop  methods,  techniques,  and 
protocols  for  assessment  of  indoor  atr  contami- 
nation in  non-residential,  non-industnal  build- 
ings and  to  provide  guidance  on  measures  to  re- 
spond to  contamination,  and 


(15)  State  governments  can  make  significant 
contributions  to  the  effective  reduction  of 
human  exposure  to  indoor  air  contaminants  and 
the  Federal  Government  should  assist  States  in 
development  of  programs  to  reduce  exposures  to 
the  contaminants. 
SEC.  3.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  develop  and  coordinate  through  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  at  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  a 
comprehensive  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment that  addresses  the  seriousness  and  extent 
of  indoor  air  contamination,  the  human  health 
effects  of  indoor  air  contaminants,  and  the  tech- 
nological and  other  methods  of  reducing  human 
exposure  to  the  contaminants: 

(2)  establish  a  process  under  which  the  exist- 
ing authorities  of  Federal  laws  will  be  directed 
and  focused  to  ensure  the  full  and  effective  ap- 
plication of  the  authorities  to  reduce  hurrujn  ex- 
posure to  indoor  air  contaminants  where  appro- 
priate, 

(3)  provide  support  to  State  governments  to 
demonstrate  and  develop  indoor  air  quality 
management  strategies,  assessments,  and  re- 
sponse programs:  and 

(4)  authorize  activities  to  ensure  the  general 
coordination  of  indoor  air  quality-related  activ- 
ity, provide  for  reports  on  indoor  air  quality  to 
Congress,  provide  for  assessments  of  indoor  air 
contamination  in  specific  buildings  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  ensure  that  data  and  information  on  in- 
door air  quality  issues  is  available  to  interested 
parties,  provide  training,  education,  informa- 
tion, and  technical  assistance  to  the  public  and 
private  sector,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINTTIONS. 
As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  ADMINISTRATOR.  — The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

(2)  ADMINISTRATION. —The  term  " Adtninistra- 
tion"  means  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration. 

(3)  AGENCY.— The  term  "Agency"  means  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

(4)  DIRECTOR— The  term  "Director"  means 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health. 

(5)  Federal  agency.— The  term  "Federal 
agency"  or  "agency  of  the  United  States" 
means  any  department,  agency  or  other  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government,  including 
any  independent  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  government  corporation. 

(6)  Federal  building.— The  term  "Federal 
building"  means  any  building  that  is  used  pri- 
marily as  an  office  building,  school,  hospital,  or 
residence  that  is  owned,  leased,  or  operated  by 
any  Federal  agency  and  is  over  10,000  square 
feet  m  area,  any  building  occupied  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  White  House,  or  the  Vice 
Presidential  residence,  and  any  building  that  is 
included  m  the  definition  of  Capitol  Buildings 
under  section  193m(l)  of  title  40,  United  StaUs 
Code. 

(7)  INDOOR —The  term  "indoor"  means  the 
enclosed  portions  of  buildings,  including  non- 
industrial  workplaces,  public  buildings.  Federal 
buildings,  schools,  commercial  buildings,  and 
residences,  and  the  occupied  portions  of  vehi- 
cles. 

(8)  Indoor  air  contaminant.— The  term  "in- 
door air  contaminant"  means  any  solid,  liquid, 
semisolid,  dissolved  solid,  biological  organism, 
aerosol,  or  gaseous  material,  including  combina- 
tiOTis  or  mixtures  of  substances,  known  to  occur 
in  indoor  air  that  rruiy  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  human 
health. 

(9)  Local  air  pollution  control  agency.— 
The  term  "local  air  pollution  control  agency" 
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means  any  city,  county,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment authority  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  implementing  programs  or  enforcing  laws  or 
ordinances  relating  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution,  including  indoor  air  pollu- 
tion. 

(10)  Local  education  agency.— The  term 
"local  education  agency"  means  any  edu- 
cational agency  as  defined  in  section  19S  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  3381). 
SEC,  5.  INDOOR  AIR  QUALITY  RESEARCH. 

(a)  Authority  — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall,  in 
coordination  with  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  establish  a  national  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  program  to  ensure  the 
quality  of\iir  indoors.  As  part  of  the  program, 
the  Administrator  shall  promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  acceleration  of  research,  investiga- 
tions, experiments,  demonstratioris.  surveys,  and 
studies  relating  to  the  causes,  sources,  effects, 
extent,  prevention,  detection,  and  correction  of 
contamination  of  indoor  air. 

(2)  Duties  of  administrator— In  carrying 
out  this  section,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions, to — 

(A)  collect  and  make  available  to  the  public, 
through  publications  and  other  appropriate 
means,  the  results  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  activities  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  section: 

(B)  conduct  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration activities  and  cooperate  with  other 
Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  government 
entities,  interstate  and  regional  agencies,  other 
public  agencies  and  authorities,  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions and  organizations,  and  other  persons  in 
the  preparation  and  conduct  of  the  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  activities: 

(C)  make  grants  to  States  or  local  government 
entities,  other  public  agencies  and  authorities, 
nonprofit  institutions  and  organizations,  and 
other  persons: 

(D)  enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  public  agencies  and  authorities, 
nonprofit  institutions  and  organizations,  and 
other  persons: 

(E)  conduct  studies,  including  epidemiological 
studies,  of  the  effects  of  indoor  air  contaminants 
or  potential  contaminants  on  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity and  clinical  and  laboratory  studies  on  the 
immunologic,  biochemical,  physiological,  and 
toxicological  effects  (including  the  carcinogenic, 
teratogenic,  mutagenic,  cardiovascular,  and 
neurotoxic  effects)  of  indoor  air  contaminants  or 
potential  contaminants: 

(F)  develop  and  disseminate  information  docu- 
ments on  indoor  air  contaminants  describing  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  the  contaminants 
in  various  concentrations: 

(G)  develop  effective  and  practical  processes, 
protocols,  methods,  and  techniques  for  the  pre- 
vention, detection,  and  correction  of  indoor  air 
contamination  and  work  with  the  private  sector, 
other  governmental  entities,  and  schools  and 
universities  to  encourage  the  development  of  in- 
novative techniques  to  improve  indoor  air  qual- 
ity: 

(H)  construct  such  facilities,  employ  such 
staff,  and  provide  such  equipment  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section: 

(I)  call  conferences  concerning  the  potential 
or  actual  contamination  of  indoor  air  giving  op- 
portunity for  interested  persons  to  be  heard  and 
present  papers  at  the  conferences: 

(J)  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  facilities 
and  personnel  of  existing  Federal  scientific  lab- 
oratories and  research  centers: 

(K)  acquire  secret  processes,  technical  data, 
inventions,  patent  applications,  patents,  li- 
censes, and  an  interest  in  lands,  plants,  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  and  other  property  rights. 


by  purchase,  license,  lease,  or  donation,  and  if 
the  Administrator  expects  or  intends  that  re- 
search conducted  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
will  primarily  affect  worker  safety  and  health, 
the  Administrator  shall  consult  with  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  and  the  Director:  and 

(L)  conduct  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration activities  through  nonprofit  institu- 
tions on  the  use  of  indoor  foliage  as  a  method  to 
reduce  indoor  air  pollution. 

(b)  Program  requirements.— The  Adminis- 
trator, in  coordination  with  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct,  assist,  or  facili- 
tate research,  investigations,  studies,  surveys,  or 
demonstrations  with  respect  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  effects  on  human  health  of  contami- 
nants or  combinations  of  contaminants  (whether 
natural  or  anthropogenic)  at  various  levels  in- 
cluding additive,  cumulative,  and  synergistic  ef- 
fects on  populations  both  with  and  without 
heightened  sensitivity  that  are  found  or  are 
likely  to  be  found  in  indoor  air. 

(2)  The  exposure  of  persons  to  contaminants 
that  are  found  in  indoor  air  (including  exposure 
to  the  substances  from  sources  other  than  indoor 
air  contamination,  including  drinking  water, 
diet,  or  other  exposures). 

(3)  The  identification  of  populations  at  in- 
creased risk  of  illness  from  exposure  to  indoor 
air  contaminants  and  assessment  of  the  extent 
and  characteristics  of  the  exposure. 

(4)  The  exposure  of  persons  to  contaminants 
in  buildings  of  different  classes  or  types,  and  in 
vehicles,  and  assessment  of  the  association  of 
particular  contaminants  and  particular  building 
classes  or  types  and  vehicles. 

(5)  The  identification  of  building  classes  or 
types  and  design  features  or  characteristics  that 
increase  the  likelihood  of  exposure  to  indoor  air 
contaminants. 

(6)  The  identification  of  the  sources  of  indoor 
air  contaminants,  including  association  of  con- 
taminants with  outdoor  sources,  building  or  ve- 
hicle design,  classes  or  types  of  products,  build- 
ing management  practices,  equipment  operation 
practices,  building  materials,  and  related  fac- 
tors. 

(7)  The  assessment  of  relationships  between 
contaminant  concentration  levels  in  ambient  air 
and  the  contaminant  concentration  levels  in  the 
indoor  air. 

(8)  The  development  of  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  characterizing  and  modeling  indoor 
air  movement  and  flow  within  buildings  or  vehi- 
cles, including  the  transport  and  dispersion  of 
contaminants  in  the  indoor  air. 

(9)  The  assessment  of  the  fate,  including  deg- 
radation and  transformation,  of  particular  con- 
taminants in  indoor  air. 

(10)  The  development  of  methods  and  tech- 
niques to  characterize  the  association  of  con- 
taminants, the  levels  of  contaminants,  and  the 
potential  for  contamination  of  new  construction 
with  climate,  building  location,  seasonal 
change,  soil  and  geologic  formations,  and  relat- 
ed factors. 

(11)  The  assessment  of  indoor  air  quality  in 
facilities  of  local  education  agencies  and  build- 
ings used  as  child  care  facilities  and  develop- 
ment of  measures  and  techniques  for  control  of 
indoor  air  contamination  in  the  buildings. 

(12)  The  development  of  protocols,  methods, 
techniques,  and  instruments  for  sampling  indoor 
air  to  determine  the  presence  and  level  of  con- 
taminants, including  sample  collection  and  the 
storage  of  samples  before  analysis  and  develop- 
ment of  methods  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  analysis. 

(13)  The  development  of  air  quality  sampling 
methods  and  instruments  that  are  inexpensive 
and  easy  to  use  and  may  be  used  by  the  general 
public. 

(14)  The  development  of  control  technologies, 
building  design  criteria,  and  management  prac- 


tices to  prevent  the  entrance  of  contaminants 
into  buildings  or  vehicles  (such  as  an  intake 
protection,  sealing,  and  related  measures)  and 
to  reduce  the  concentrations  of  contaminants 
indoor  (such  as  control  of  emissions  from  inter- 
nal sources  of  contamination,  improved  air  ex- 
change and  ventilation,  filtration,  and  related 
measures). 

(15)  The  development  of  materials  and  prod- 
ucts that  may  be  used  as  alternatives  to  mate- 
rials or  products  that  are  now  in  use  and  that 
contribute  to  indoor  air  contamination. 

(16)  Research,  to  be  carried  out  principally  by 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sessing— 

(A)  the  exposure  of  workers  to  indoor  air  con- 
taminants, including  an  assessment  of  resulting 
health  effects:  and 

(B)  the  costs  of  declines  in  productivity,  sick 
time  use,  increased  use  of  employer-paid  health 
insurance,  and  worker  compensation  claims. 

(17)  Research,  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  the  purpose  of  developing  methods 
for  assessing  the  potential  for  indoor  air  con- 
tamination of  new  construction  and  design 
measures  to  avoid  indoor  air  contamination. 

(18)  Research,  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  for  the 
purposes  of — 

(A)  assessing  the  potential  for  indoor  air  con- 
tamination in  public  and  private  transportation: 
and 

(B)  designing  measures  to  avoid  the  indoor  air 
contamination. 

(19)  Research,  to  be  carried  out  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  for  the 
purpose  of  assessing  the  use  of  indoor  foliage  as 
a  means  to  reduce  indoor  air  contamiriation,  in- 
cluding demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
level  of  pollutants  reduced  by  indoor  plants  in 
buildings. 

(C)  TECHNOLOGY  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  may  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  or  contracts  with, 
or  provide  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
grants  to,  public  agencies  and  authorities,  non- 
profit institutions  and  organizations,  employee 
advocate  organizations,  local  educational  insti- 
tutions, or  other  appropriate  entities  or  persons 
to  demonstrate  practices,  methods,  technologies, 
or  processes  that  may  be  effective  in  controlling 
sources  or  potential  sources  of  indoor  air  con- 
tamination, preventing  the  occurrence  of  indoor 
air  contamination,  and  reducing  exposures  to 
indoor  air  contamination. 

(2)  Requirements  for  assistance.— The  Ad- 
ministrator rruiy  assist  a  demoristration  activity 
under  paragraph  (1)  only  if— 

(A)  the  demonstration  activity  will  serve  to 
demonstrate  a  new  or  significantly  improved 
practice,  method,  technology,  or  process  or  the 
feasibility  and  cost  effectiveness  of  an  existing, 
but  unproven,  practice,  method,  technology,  or 
process  and  will  not  duplicate  other  Federal, 
State,  local,  or  commercial  efforts  to  dem- 
onstrate the  practice,  method,  technology,  or 
process: 

(B)  the  demonstration  activity  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act: 

(C)  the  demonstration  of  the  practice,  tech- 
nology, or  process  will  comply  with  all  other 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
human  health,  welfare,  and  the  enviroriment: 
and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  chntract  or  cooperative 
agreement,  the  practice,  method,  technology,  or 
process — 

(i)  would  not  be  adequately  demonstrated  by 
State,  local,  or  private  persons,  or  in  the  case  of 
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an  application  for  financial  assistance,   try  a 
grant:  and 

fiO  is  not  likely  to  receive  ade<tuate  financial 
assistance  from  other  sources. 

(3)  Solicitations.— The  demonstration  pro- 
gram established  by  this  subsection  shall  include 
solicitations  for  demonstration  projects,  selec- 
tion of  suitable  demonstration  projects  from 
among  the  proposed  demoristration  projects,  su- 
pervision of  the  demonstration  projects,  eixilua- 
tion  and  publication  of  the  results  of  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  dissemination  of  information 
on  the  effectiveness  and  feasibility  of  the  prac- 
tices, methods,  technologies,  and  processes  that 
are  proven  to  be  effective. 

(4)  PUBUSHED  SOUCITATIONS.—Not  later  than 
190  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  not  less  often  than  every  12  months  there- 
after, the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  solicita- 
tion for  proposals  to  demonstrate,  prototype  or 
at  full-scale,  practices,  methods,  technologies, 
and  processes  that  are  (or  may  be)  effective  m 
controlling  sources  or  potential  sources  of  in- 
door atr  contaminants.  The  solicitation  notice 
shall  prescribe  the  information  to  be  included  m 
the  proposal,  including  technical  and  economic 
information  derived  from  the  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  of  the  applicant,  and  other  in- 
formation sufficient  to  permit  the  Administrator 
to  assess  the  potential  effectiveness  and  feasibil- 
ity of  the  practice,  method,  technology,  or  proc- 
ess proposed  to  be  demonstrated. 

(5)  APPLICATIONS.— Any  person  and  any  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  entity  may  submit  an 
application  to  the  Administrator  in  response  to 
the  solicitatioTis  required  by  paragraph  (4)  The 
application  shall  contain  a  proposed  demoristra- 
tion plan  setting  forth  how  and  when  the 
project  is  to  be  carried  out  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  the  Administrator  may  require. 

(6)  Review.— In  selecting  practices,  methods, 
technologies,  or  processes  to  be  demonstrated, 
the  Administrator  shall  fully  review  the  applica- 
tioris  submitted  and  shall  evaluate  each  project 
according  to  the  following  criteria: 

(A)  The  potential  for  the  proposed  practice, 
method,  technology,  or  process  to  effectively 
control  sources  or  jfotential  sources  of  contami- 
nants that  present  risks  to  human  health. 

(B)  The  consistency  of  the  proposal  with  the 
recommendations  provided  pursuant  to  section 
8(d)(8). 

(C)  The  capability  of  the  person  or  persons 
proposing  the  project  to  successfully  complete 
the  demonstration  as  described  in  the  applica- 
tion. 

(D)  The  likelihood  that  the  demonstrated 
practice,  method,  technique,  or  process  could  be 
applied  m  other  locations  and  circumstances  to 
control  sources  or  potential  sources  of  contami- 
nants, including  considerations  of  cost,  effec- 
tiveness, and  lechnolo0cal  feasibility. 

(E)  The  extent  of  financial  support  from  other 
persons  to  accomplish  the  demonstration  as  de- 
scribed in  the  application. 

(F)  The  capability  of  the  person  or  persons 
proposing  the  project  to  disseminate  the  results 
of  the  demonstration  or  otherwise  make  the  ben- 
efits of  the  practice,  method,  or  technology 
widely  available  to  the  public  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. 

(7)  Selection  of  projects— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  select  or  refuse  to  select  a  project  for 
demoristration  under  this  subsection  m  an  expe- 
ditious rnanner.  In  the  case  of  a  refusal  to  select 
a  project,  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  ap- 
plicant of  the  reasoris  for  the  refusal. 

(8)  PERFORMA.NCE  OF  PROJECTS —Each  dem- 
onstration project  under  this  section  shall  be 
performed  by  the  applicant,  or  by  a  person  satis- 
factory to  the  applicant,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Administrator.  The  Administrator  shall 
enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  each  appli- 
cant granting  the  Administrator  the  responsibil- 


ity and  authority  for  testing  procedures,  quality 
control,  monitoring,  and  other  measurements 
necessary  to  determine  and  evaluate  the  results 
of  the  demonstration  project. 

(9)  AGREEMENTS.— The  Administrator  shall 
enter  into  agreements,  if  practicable  and  desir- 
able, to  provide  for  monitoring  testing  proce- 
dures, qiiality  control,  and  such  other  measure- 
ments as  are  necessary  to  evaluate  the  results  of 
demonstration  projects  or  facilities  intended  to 
control  sources  or  potential  sources  of  contami- 
nants. 

(10)  SCHEDUi£S.—Each  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  shall  be  completed  within 
such  time  as  is  established  in  the  demonstration 
plan.  The  Administrator  may  extend  any  dead- 
line established  under  this  subsection  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  applicant  concerned. 

(11)  Federal  funds.— The  total  amount  of 
Federal  funds  for  any  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project.  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  research  under  this  section  is  of 
a  basic  nature  that  would  not  otherwise  be  un- 
dertaken, or  the  applicant  is  a  local  educational 
agency,  the  Administrator  may  approve  a  grant 
under  this  section  ivith  a  matching  requirement 
other  than  that  specified  in  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding full  Federal  funding. 

(12)  REPORTS.— The  Administrator  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  publish  general  reports  describing 
the  findings  of  demoristration  projects  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  section.  The  reports 
shall  be  provided  to  the  indoor  air  quality  infor- 
mation clearinghouse  provided  for  in  section  13. 

(d)  Study  of  Schools  and  Child  Care  Fa- 
cilities— 

(1)  In  general— The  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct a  national  study  of  the  seriousness  and  ex- 
tent of  indoor  air  contamination  m  buildings 
owned  by  local  educatiorial  agencies  and  child 
care  facilities. 

(2)  Advisory  group.— The  Administrator 
shall  establish  an  advisory  group  composed  of 
representatives  of  school  administrators,  teach- 
ers, child  care  organizations,  parents  and  serv- 
ice employee  and  other  interested  parties,  in- 
cluding scientific  and  technical  experts  familiar 
with  indoor  air  pollution  exposures,  effects,  and 
controls,  to  provide  guidance  and  direction  in 
the  development  of  the  natiorial  study. 

(3)  REPORT —Not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator 
shall  provide  a  report  to  Congress  of  the  results 
of  the  national  study.  The  report  required  by 
this  paragraph  shall  provide  such  recommenda- 
tions for  activities  or  programs  to  reduce  and 
avoid  indoor  air  contamination  in  buildings 
oumed  by  local  educational  agencies  and  in 
child  care  facilities  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

(e)  Report  to  congress— Not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  reviewing  and  assessing  issues 
related  to  chemical  sensitivity  disorders,  includ- 
ing multiple  chemical  sensitivities.  The  Advisory 
Committee  established  pursuant  to  section  7(c) 
shall  review  and  comment  on  the  report  prior  to 
submittal  to  Congress. 

(f)  Healthy  Buildings  Baseline  assess- 
ment— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  and  the 
Director  shall  conduct  research  on  iridoor  air 
quality  in  commercial  buildings  to  develop  base- 
line information  on  indoor  air  quality  in  the 
buildings. 

(2)  Requirements  of  research —Research 
carried  out  under  this  subsection  shall  comply 
with  generally  accepted  principles  of  the  proper 
design,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  ventila- 
tion, filtration,  and  other  building  systems. 

(3)  Persons  that  may  conduct  research — 
The  Administrator  and  the  Director  may  ar- 


range to  haix  all  or  a  portion  of  the  research  to 
be  carried  out  by  appropriate  private  persons 
and  academic  institutions. 

(4)  Contents  of  study.— The  study  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  monitoring  of  respirable  particulate  mat- 
ter, volatile  compounds,  biological  contami- 
nants, and  other  contaminants  of  interest:  and 

(B)  identification  of  the  sources  of  indoor  air 
contaminants. 

(g)  Clarification  of  authority.— Title  IV  of 
the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act  of  1986  (42  use  7401  note)  is  repealed. 
sbc.  &  management  practices,  voluntary 
paktnekship  programs.  and  ven- 
tilation standards. 

(a)  technology  and  management  practice  ■ 
Assessment  Bulletins.- 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish bulletiris  providing  an  assessment  of  tech- 
nologies and  management  practices  for  the  con- 
trol and  measurement  of  contaminants  in  the  air 
indoors. 

(2)  BULLETINS.— The  bulletins  published  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall,  at  a  minimum— 

(A)  describe  the  control  or  measurement  tech- 
nology or  practice: 

(B)  describe  the  effectiveness  of  the  tech- 
nology or  practice  in  control  or  measurement  of 
indoor  air  contaminants  and,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, the  resulting  reduction  in  risk  to  human 
health. 

(C)  assess  the  feasibility  of  the  application  of 
the  technology  or  practice  in  buildings  of  dif- 
ferent types,  sizes,  ages,  and  designs: 

(D)  assess  the  cost  of  the  application  of  the 
technology  or  practice  in  buildings  of  different 
types,  sizes,  ages,  and  designs,  including  capital 
and  operational  costs:  and 

(E)  assess  any  risks  to  human  health  that  the 
technology  or  practice  may  create. 

(3)  FORMAT —The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish and  utilize  a  standard  format  for  jrresen- 
tation  of  the  technology  and  management  prac- 
tice assessment  bulletins.  The  format  shall  be 
designed  to  facilitate  assessment  of  technologies 
or  practices  by  interested  parties,  including 
homeowners  and  building  owners  and  managers. 

(4)  Schedule  of  publication.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  that,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, bulletins  published  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  published  on  a  schedule  consist- 
ent with  the  publication  of  health  advisories 
pursuant  to  section  7(b). 

(5)  Public  review.— In  developing  bulletins 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall  provide  for  public  review  and  shall  con- 
sider jmblic  comment  prior  to  the  publication  of 
bulletins.  If  the  technology  or  management 
practice  is  expected  to  have  significant  implica- 
tions for  worker  safety  or  health,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consult  with  the  Director  prior  to 
seeking  review  and  comment. 

(6)  Distribution.— The  bulletins  published 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  provided  to 
the  indoor  air  quality  information  clearinghouse 
established  under  section  13  and.  to  the  extent 
practicable,  shall  be  made  available  to  architec- 
ture, design,  and  engineering  firms,  building 
owners  and  managers,  and  organizations  rep- 
resenting the  parties. 

(b)  Voluntary  Partnership  programs.— 

(1)  In  general— The  Administrator  shall  de- 
velop a  voluntary  partnership  program  in  co- 
operation with  corporations  and  other  entities 
that  oion.  operate,  or  occupy  buildings. 

(2)  Partnerships.— The  Administrator  shall 
enter  into  the  voluntary  partnerships  as  an  in- 
centive to  promote  the  implementation  of  pollu- 
tion prevention,  problem  mitigation,  and  energy- 
wise  technology  strategies  in  exchange  for  in- 
door air  quality  technical  support  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  Agency. 
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(3)  Recognition.— The  Administrator  may 
award  recognition  to  corporations  or  other  per- 
sons that  comply  with  management  practices 
that  are  necessary  to  improve  air  quality. 

(c)  Model  Building  Management  Practices 
Training.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  I  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health,  in  cooperation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Administrator,  shall  develop  an  indoor 
air  training  course  providing  training  with  re- 
spect to— 

(A)  principles,  methods,  and  techniques  relat- 
ed to  ventilation  system  operation  and  mainte- 
uance.  including  ajjplicable  ventilation  guide- 
lines and  standards: 

<B)  the  maintenarux  of  records  concerning  in- 
door air  quality,  including  maintenance  of  ven- 
tilation systems,  complaints  of  indoor  air  qual- 
ity, and  actions  taken  to  address  indoor  air 
quality  problems: 

(C)  health  threats  posed  by  indoor  air  con- 
taminants, including  a  knowledge  of  health 
adirisories  published  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
other  information  concerning  contamiriant  lev- 
els: 

(D)  identification  of  potential  indoor  air  con- 
taminant sources  and  options  for  reducing  expo- 
sures to  contaminants: 

(E)  special  measures  that  may  be  necessary  to 
reduce  indoor  air  contaminant  exposures  in  new 
buildings  and  in  portions  of  buildings  that  have 
been  renovated  or  substantially  refurbished 
within  the  6-month  period  preceding  the  meas- 
ures: and 

(F)  special  measures  that  may  be  necessary  to 
reduce  exposures  to  contaminants  associated 
with  pesticide  applications,  installation  of  prod- 
ucts, furnishings,  or  equipment,  and  cleaning 
ojxrations. 

(2)  Training  courses— Not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  shall  proinde,  or  contract  for 
the  provision  of.  training  courses  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (I)  sufficient,  at  a  minimum,  to  en- 
sure training  on  a  schedule  consistent  toith  the 
requirements  of  section  9(f)(2). 

(3)  Fees.— The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  or 
firms  or  organizations  operating  under  contract 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  are  authorized  to  establish  a  fee 
for  training  pursuant  to  this  subsection.  The 
fees  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  necessary  to  defray  the  costs  of  the 
training  program. 

(4)  Report— Not  later  than  4  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health,  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  the  Administrator,  shall  prepare  a  report  to 
Congress  assessing  the  training  program  under 
this  subsection  and  making  recommendations 
concerning  the  afjptication  of  training  require- 
ments to  classes  arid  types  of  buildings  not  cov- 
ered under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Ventilation  Program.— 

(1)  In  OENERAL.-The  Administrator,  in  co- 
ordination with  other  Federal  agencies,  shall 
conduct  a  program  to  analyze  the  adequacy  of 
ventilation  standards  and  guidelines  to  protect 
the  public  and  workers  from  indoor  air  contami- 
nants. 

(2)  Duties  of  administrator.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall — 

(A)  identify  and  describe  ventilation  stand- 
ards adopted  by  State  and  local  governments 
and  professional  organizations,  including  the 
American  Society  of  Heating.  Refrigerating  and 
Air  Conditioning  Engineers: 


(B)  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  standards 
for  protecting  public  health  and  promoting 
worker  productivity: 

(C)  assess  the  costs  of  compliance  with  the 
standards: 

(D)  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  stand- 
ards are  being  adopted  and  enforced: 

(E)  identify  the  extent  to  which  buildings  are 
being  operated  in  a  manner  that  achieves  the 
standards:  and 

(F)  assess  the  potential  for  the  standards  to 
complement  controls  over  specific  sources  of  con- 
taminants in  reducing  indoor  air  contamination. 
SEC.     7.    INDOOR    AIR    CONTAMINANT    HEALTH 

ADVISORIES. 

(a)  List  of  Contaminants.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prepare  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  indoor  air  contami- 
nants (referred  to  in  this  section  as  "listed  con- 
taminants"). The  list  may  include  combinations 
or  mixtures  of  contaminants  and  may  refer  to 
the  combinations  or  mixtures  by  a  common 
name. 

(2)  REVIEW  OF  list.— The  Administrator  shall 
from  time  to  time  and  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  but  not  less  often  than  biennially,  re- 
view and  revise  the  list  by  adding  other  con- 
taminants jrursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3)  Contents  of  list.— The  list  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  include,  at  a  minimum, 
benzene,  biological  contaminants,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, formaldehyde,  lead,  methylene  chloride, 
nitrogen  oxide,  particulate  matter,  asbestos, 
polycyclic  aromatic  hydrocarbons  (PAHs),  and 
radon. 

(4)  Consultation  and  public  review.— In  de- 
veloping the  list  jjrotnded  for  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
in  revising  the  list  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2), 
the  Administrator  shall  consult  with  the  advi- 
sory panel  provided  for  in  subsection  (c).  pro- 
vide for  public  review,  and  consider  public  com- 
ment prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  final  list. 

(5)  Judicial  interpretation.— The  listing  of 
contaminants  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
considered  an  agency  rulemaking.  In  consider- 
ing objections  raised  in  any  judicial  or  related 
action,  the  decision  of  the  Administrator  to  list 
a  particular  contaminant  shall  be  upheld  unless 
the  objecting  party  demonstrates  that  the  deci- 
sion was  arbitrary  or  capricious  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  list  of  con- 
taminants prepared  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section is  not  intended  to  indicate  that  those 
contaminants  not  listed  are  safe  for  human  ex- 
posure or  without  adverse  health  effect. 

(b)  Contaminant  Health  Advisories.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  advisory  jxinel,  provided 
for  in  subsection  (c),  and  after  providing  for 
public  review  and  comment  pursuant  to  jxira- 
graph  (6),  publish  advisory  materials  addressing 
the  adi}erse  human  health  effects  of  listed  con- 
taminants. 

(2)  Contents  of  materials.— The  advisory 
materials  shall,  at  a  minimum,  describe — 

(A)  the  physical,  chemical,  biological,  and  ra- 
diological properties  of  the  contaminant: 

(B)  the  adverse  human  health  effects  of  the 
contaminant  in  various  indoor  environments 
and  in  ixirious  concentrations,  including  the 
health  threat  to  subpopulations  that  may  be  es- 
pecially  sensitive  to  exposure  to  the  contami- 
nant: 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  contaminant,  or  a 
mixture  of  contaminants,  is  associated  ivith  a 
particular  substance  of  material  and  emissions 
rates  that  are  expected  to  result  in  varying  lev- 
els of  contaminant  concentration  in  indoor  air: 

(D)  any  Technology  and  Management  Prac- 
tice Assessment  Bulletin  that  is  applicable  to  the 
contaminant  and  any  actions  that  are  identified 
for  the  contaminant  in  the  National  Indoor  Air 


Quality   Response  Plan  prepared  pursuant   to 
this  Act:  and 

(E)  any  indoor  air  contaminant  standards  or 
related  action  levels  that  are  in  effect  under  any 
authority  of  a  Federal  law  or  regulation,  the 
authority  of  State  laws  or  regulatioris.  the  au- 
thority of  any  local  government,  or  the  author- 
ity of  another  country,  including  standards  or 
action  levels  suggested  by  appropriate  inter- 
national organizations. 

(3)  Statutory  construction.— Health 
advisories  published  pursuant  to  his  section 
shall  in  no  loay  limit  or  restrict  the  application 
of  requirements  or  standards  established  under 
any  other  Federal  law. 

(4)  Format— The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish and  utilize  a  standard  format  of  presen- 
tation of  indoor  air  contaminant  health 
advisories.  The  format  shall  be  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate public  understanding  of  the  range  of 
risks  of  exposure  to  indoor  air  contaminants  and 
shall  include  a  summary  of  the  research  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  contaminant  that  is 
understandable  to  public  health  professionals 
and  to  individuals  who  lack  training  in  toxi- 
cology. 

(5)  SCHEDULE  OF  PUBLICATION.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  health  advisories  for  listed 
contaminants  as  expeditiously  as  practicable.  At 
a  minimum,  the  Administrator  shall  publish  not 
less  than  6  advisories  not  later  than  24  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall 
publish  an  additional  6  admsories  not  later  than 
36  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(6)  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION.— Health 

adinsories  shall  be  based  on  sound  scientific  in- 
formation that  has  undergone  peer  review. 

(7)  Review  and  revision. —Health  advisories 
shall  be  reviewed,  revised,  and  republished  to 
reflect  new  scientific  information  on  a  periodic 
basis  but  not  less  frequently  than  every  5  years. 

(8)  Review  and  comment— In  developing  and 
revising  health  advisories  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  shall  provide  for  pub- 
lic review  and  comment,  including  providing  no- 
tice in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  intent  to  pub- 
lish a  health  advisory  not  later  than  90  days 
prior  to  publication,  and  shall  consider  public 
comment  prior  to  issuance  of  an  advisory. 

(c)  Advisory  Panel.— The  Indoor  Air  Quality 
and  Total  Human  Exposure  Committee  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  Science  Advi- 
sory Board  shall  advise  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  the  implementation  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  listing  of  contaminants,  the  con- 
taminants for  which  advisories  should  be  pub- 
lished, the  order  in  which  advisories  should  be 
published,  the  content,  quality,  and  format  of 
advisory  documents,  and  the  revision  of  the  doc- 
uments. The  Administrator  shall  provide  that  a 
representative  of  each  of  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry,  the  Office  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Research  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Eninronmental  Health 
Sciences  shall  particijxite  in  the  work  of  the  Ad- 
visory Panel  as  ex  officio  members. 

SEC.    a.    NATIONAL    INDOOR    AIR    QUALITY   RE- 
SPONSE PLAN. 

(a)  AUTHORITY.— The  Administrator  shall,  in 
coordination  with  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  develop  and  publish  a  national  indoor 
air  quality  response  plan.  The  resjionse  plan 
shall  provide  for  the  implementation  of  a  range 
of  response  actions  identified  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  that  will  result  in  the  reduction  of 
human  exposure  to  indoor  air  contaminants  list- 
ed pursuant  to  section  7(a)  and  the  attainment, 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  of  indoor  air 
contaminant  leiiels  that  are  protective  of  human 
health. 

(b)  Existing  Authority.— The  Administrator. 
In  coordination  urith  other  appropriate  Federal 
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agencies,  shall  include  in  the  plans  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a)  a  description  of  specific  re- 
sponse actions  to  be  implemented  based  on  exist- 
ing authorities  provided  in— 

(1)  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7401  et  seq). 

(2)  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15 
use.  201  et  seq); 

(3)  the  Federal  Irisecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136  et  seq.): 

(4)  title  XIV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(commonly  known  as  the  "Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act")  (42  use.  300f  et  seq.): 

(5)  the  authorities  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission: 

(6)  the  authorities  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  and  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  and 

(7)  other  regulatory  and  related  authorities 
provided  under  any  other  Federal  lau). 

In  implementing  response  actions  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (6).  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  shall  consult  with 
representatives  and  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments  with  respect  to  States  over  which 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration lacks  jurisdiction  over  State  and  local 
employees. 

(c)  Supporting  actions.— The  Administrator. 
in  coordination  with  the  heads  of  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  shall  include  in  the 
plajis  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  a  descrip- 
tion of  specific  supporting  actions,  including, 
but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  programs  to  disseminate  technical  informa- 
tion to  public  health,  design,  and  construction 
professionals  concerning  the  risks  of  exposure  to 
indoor  air  contaminants  and  methods  and  pro- 
grams for  reducing  exposure  to  the  contami- 
nants: 

(2)  the  development  of  guidance  documents 
addressing  individual  contaminants,  groups  of 
contaminants,  sources  of  contaminants,  or  types 
of  buildings  or  structures  and  providing  infor- 
mation on  measures  to  reduce  exposure  to  con- 
taminants, including — 

(A)  the  estiiruited  cost  of  the  measures: 

(B)  the  technologic  feasibility  of  the  measures: 
and^ 

(C)  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
measures: 

(3)  education  programs  for  the  general  public 
concerning  the  health  threats  posed  by  indoor 
air  contaminants  and  appropriate  indiindual  re- 
spoTise  actions: 

(4)  technical  assistance,  including  the  design 
and  implementation  of  training  seminars  for 
State  and  local  officials,  private  and  profes- 
sional firms,  and  labor  organizatioris  dealing 
with  indoor  air  pollution  and  addressing  topics 
such  as  monitoring,  analysts,  mitigation,  build- 
ing management  practices,  ventilation,  health 
effects,  public  information,  and  program  design: 

(5)  the  development  of  model  building  codes, 
including  ventilation  rates,  for  various  types  of 
buildings  designed  to  reduce  levels  of  indoor  air 
contaminants: 

(6)  the  identification  of  contaminants,  or  cir- 
cumstances of  contamination  for  which  imme- 
diate action  to  protect  public  and  worker  health 
is  necessary  and  appropriate  and  a  description 
of  the  actions  needed: 

(7)  the  identification  of  contaminants,  or  cir- 
cumstances of  contamination,  in  cases  in  which 
regulatory  or  statutory  authority  is  not  ade- 
quate to  address  an  identified  contaminant  or 
circumstance  of  contamination  and  rec- 
ommendation of  legislation  to  provide  needed 
authority: 

(8)  the  identification  of  contaminants,  or  cir- 
cumstances of  contamination,  in  cases  in  which 
the  continued  reduction  of  contamination  re- 
quires development  of  technology  or  techno- 
logical mechanisms:  and 

(9)  the  identification  of  remedies  to  the  "sick 
building   syndrome",    including   proper   design 


and  maintenance  of  ventilation  systems,  build- 
ing construction  and  remodeling  practices,  and 
safe  practices  for  the  application  of  pesticides, 
herbicides,  and  disinfectants,  and  a  standard- 
ized protocol  for  investigating  and  solving  in- 
door air  quality  problems  in  sick  buildings. 

(d)  Contents  of  Plan— In  describing  specific 
actions  to  be  taken  under  subsections  (b)  and 
(c).  the  Administrator,  m  coordination  with  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
shall— 

(1)  identify  the  health  effects,  and  any  con- 
taminant or  contaminants  thought  to  cause 
health  effects  to  be  addressed  by  a  particular 
action  and  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  rel- 
ative contribution  to  indoor  air  contamination 
from  all  sources  of  contamination: 

(2)  identify  the  statutory  basis  for  the  action: 

(3)  identify  the  schedule  and  process  for  im- 
plementation of  the  action: 

(4)  identify  the  Federal  agency  loith  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  specific  action  that  loill  implement 
the  action:  and 

(5)  identify  the  financial  resources  needed  to 
implement  the  specific  action  and  the  source  of 
the  resources. 

(e)  Schedule.— Response  plans  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  biennially  thereafter. 

(f)  REVIEW  — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide for  public  review  and  comment  on  the  re- 
sponse plan  provided  for  in  this  section,  includ- 
ing proinsion  of  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  public  review  and  comment  not  later  than  90 
days  prior  to  submission  to  Congress.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  include  in  the  response  plan  a 
summary  of  public  comments. 

(2)  Review  by  council— The  Administrator 
shall  provide  for  the  review  and  comment  on  the 
response  plan  by  the  Couricil  on  Indoor  Air 
Quality  provided  for  under  section  12. 

(g)  Reports  in  Plan  — 

(1)  Monitoring  and  mitigation  services.— 
In  the  first  plan  published  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  an  assessment  and  report  on 
indoor  air  monitoring  and  mitigation  services 
provided  by  private  firms  and  other  organiza- 
tions, including  the  range  of  the  services,  the  re- 
liability and  accuracy  of  the  services,  and  the 
relative  costs  of  the  services.  The  assessment 
shall  include  a  review  and  analysis  of  options 
for  oversight  of  indoor  air  monitoring  and  miti- 
gation firms  and  organizations,  including  reg- 
istration, licensing,  and  certification  of  the 
firms  and  organizations  and  options  for  impos- 
ing a  user  fee  on  the  firms  and  organizations. 

(2)  Ventilation  program.— The  first  plan 
published  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  include 
an  assessment  and  report  on  the  ventilation  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  this  Act.  including  rec- 
ommendations concerning — 

(A)  the  establishment  of  ventilation  standards 
that  protect  public  health  and  worker  health 
and  take  into  account  comfort  and  energy  con- 
sertHition  goals:  and 

(B)  ensuring  that  adequate  ventilation  stand- 
ards are  being  adopted  and  that  buildings  are 
being  operated  in  a  manner  that  achieves  stand- 
ards. 

(3)  Indoor  plants.— The  first  plan  published 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  include  an  assess- 
ment and  report  on  the  research  program  au- 
thorized under  section  5(b)(20).  In  preparing  the 
report,  the  Administrator  shall  consult  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeroriautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SKC.  9.  FEDERAL  BUILDING  RESPONSE  PLAN  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM. 
(a)  AUTHORITY —The  Administrator  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration shall  develop  and  implement  a  program 
to  respond  to  and  reduce  indoor  air  contamina- 


tion in   Federal  buildings  and  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  reducing  indoor  air  contamination  m 
new  Federal  buildings, 
(b)  Federal  Building  Response  plan  — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, the  Director,  and  the  heads  of  affected 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  shall  prepare 
response  plans  addressing  indoor  air  quality  in 
Federal  buildings.  The  plaris  shall,  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  be  developed  in  conjunction 
with  response  plans  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8. 

(2)  Contents  of  response  plan— The  re- 
sponse plan  shall  provide  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  range  of  response  actions  that  will  re- 
sult in  the  reduction  of  human  exposure  to  in- 
door air  contaminants  listed  pursuant  to  section 
7(a),  and  the  attainment,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  of  indoor  air  contaminant  con- 
centration levels  that  are  protective  of  public 
and  worker  health. 

(3)  Requirements  for  response  plan— Each 
Federal  building  resporise  plan  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (I)  shall  include — 

(A)  a  list  of  all  Federal  buildings: 

(B)  a  description  and  schedule  of  general  re- 
sponse actions,  including  general  building  man- 
agement practices,  product  purchase  guidelines, 
air  quality  problem  identification  practices  and 
methods,  personnel  training  programs,  and 
other  actions  to  be  implemented  to  reduce  expo- 
sures to  indoor  air  contaminants  in  the  build- 
ings listed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A), 

(C)  a  list  of  individual  Federal  buildings  listed 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  for  which  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  indoor  air  contamination 
or  related  employee  health  effects  to  warrant  as- 
sessment of  the  building  pursuant  to  section  14 
and  a  schedule  for  the  development  and  submit- 
tal of  building  assessment  proposals  pursuant  to 
section  14(d): 

(D)  a  description  and  schedule  of  specific  re- 
sponse actions  to  be  implemented  m  each  spe- 
cific building  identified  in  subparagraph  (C) 
and  assessed  pursuant  to  section  14: 

(E)  an  identification  of  the  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  funding  and  implementation  of 
each  resporise  action  identified  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (D):  and 

(F)  an  identification  of  the  estimated  costs  of 
each  response  action  identified  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (D)  and  the  source  of  resources 
to  cover  the  costs. 

(4)  Requirement  for  response  plan.— The 
response  plan  provided  for  in  this  subsection 
shall  address  each  Federal  building  identified  in 
paragraph  (3)(A).  except  that  a  specific  building 
may  be  exempted  from  coverage  under  this  sub- 
section. A  building  may  be  exempted  on  the 
grounds  of— 

(A)  national  security: 

(B)  the  antiapated  demolition  or  termination 
of  Federal  ownership  not  later  than  3  years 
after  the  exemption:  and 

(C)  a  specialized  use  of  a  building  that  pre- 
cludes necessary  actions  to  reduce  indoor  air 
contamination. 

(5)  Submission  to  congress —The  plan  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  biennially  thereafter. 

(6)  Public  review  and  comment.— The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  for  public  review  and  com- 
ment on  the  response  plan  provided  for  in  this 
section,  including  the  provision  of  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register,  not  later  than  90  days  prior  to 
the  submission  to  Congress  of  the  plan. 

(7)  Public  comments —The  response  plan 
shall  include  a  summary  of  public  comments. 
The  Council  on  Indoor  Air  Quality  provided  for 
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under  section  12  shall  review  and  comment  on 
the  plan. 

(c)  Indoor  Air  Quality  Reserve  — 

(1)  In  general— The  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  shall  reserve  0.5 
percent  of  any  funds  used  for  the  construction 
of  new  Federal  buildings  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  measures  to  reduce  indoor  air  con- 
taminant concentrations  within  the  buildings. 

(2)  Measures  that  may  be  funded.— The 
measures  that  may  be  funded  with  the  reserve 
provided  for  in  this  subsection  include — 

(A)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
general  design  principles  intended  to  avoid  or 
prevent  contamination  of  indoor  air: 

(B)  the  design  and  construction  of  improved 
ventilation  techniques  or  equipment. 

(C)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
product  purchasing  guidelines: 

(D)  the  design  and  construction  of  contami- 
nant detection  and  response  systems: 

(E)  the  development  of  building  management 
guidelines  and  practices:  and 

(F)  training  in  building  and  systems  oper- 
ations for  building  management  and  mainte- 
nance personnel. 

(3)  Report. — On  completion  of  construction  of 
each  Federal  building  covered  by  this  section, 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  file  with  the  Administrator, 
the  clearinghouse  established  under  section  13. 
and  the  Council  established  under  section  12.  a 
report  describing  the  uses  made  of  the  reserve 
provided  for  in  this  subsection.  The  report  shall 
be  in  sufficient  detail  to  provide  design  and  con- 
struction professionals  with  models  and  general 
plans  of  various  indoor  air  contaminant  reduc- 
tion measures  adequate  to  assess  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  measures  for  application  in 
other  buildings. 

(4)  Exemptions.— The  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Administrator,  may  exempt  a 
planned  Federal  building  from  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  if  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  finds  that  the 
exemption  is  required  on  the  grounds  of  na- 
tional security  or  that  the  intended  use  of  the 
building  is  not  compatible  with  this  section. 

(d)  New  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Buildings. — Any  new  building  constructed  for 
use  by  the  Agency  as  headquarters  shall  be  de- 
signed, constructed,  maintained,  and  operated 
as  a  model  to  demonstrate  principles  and  prac- 
tices for  the  protection  of  indoor  air  quality. 

(e)  Building  Comments  — 

(1)  In  general— The  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Director,  shall  provide,  by  regula- 
tion, a  method  and  format  for  filing  and  re- 
sponding to  comments  and  complaints  concern- 
ing indoor  air  quality  in  Federal  buildings  by 
workers  in  the  buildings  and  by  the  public.  The 
procedure  for  filing  and  responding  to  worker 
complaints  shall  supplement  and  not  dimmish  or 
supplant  existing  practices  or  procedures  estab- 
lished under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.)  and  ex- 
ecutive orders  pertaining  to  health  and  safety 
for  Federal  employees. 

(2)  Listing  of  filings.— a  listing  of  each  fil- 
ing and  an  analysis  of  the  filing  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  each  response  plan  prepared  pursuant 
to  this  section.  The  listing  shall  preserve  the 
confidentiality  of  individuals  making  filings 
under  this  section. 

(3)  Regulations.— The  regulations  imple- 
menting this  subsection  shall  be  issued  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Building  Ventilation  and  Management 
Training.— 


(i)  l.s  general— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administration 
shall  designate,  or  require  that  a  lessee  des- 
ignate, an  Indoor  Air  Quality  Coordinator  for 
each  Federal  building  that  is  owned  or  leased  by 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

(2)  Schedule  for  completion  of  training 
courses. — Not  later  than  4  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  each  Indoor  Air  Qual- 
ity Coordinator  shall  complete  the  indoor  air 
training  course  operated  pursuant  to  section 
6(b).  Beginning  on  the  date  that  is  3  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  each  newly 
designated  Indoor  Air  Quality  Coordinator  shall 
complete  the  indoor  air  training  course  not  later 
than  1  year  after  designation. 

(3)  Failure  to  designate  an  indoor  air 
QUALITY  coordinator.— If  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  finds  that  a 
lessee  has  failed  to  designate  and  train  an  In- 
door Air  Quality  Coordinator  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  may  not  re- 
establish a  lease  for  the  building. 

SEC.  10.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  INDOOR  AIR  QUALITY 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Management  and  Assessment  Strategy 
Demonstra  tion.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Governor  of  a  State  may 
apply  to  the  Administrator  for  a  grant  to  sup- 
port demonstration  of  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  management  strategy  and  as- 
sessment with  respect  to  indoor  air  quality  with- 
in the  State. 

(2)  Strategies.— Each  State  indoor  air  qual- 
ity management  strategy  shall — 

(A)  identify  a  lead  agency  and  provide  an  in- 
stitutional framework  for  protection  of  indoor 
air  quality: 

(B)  identify  and  describe  existing  programs, 
controls,  or  related  activities  concerning  indoor 
air  quality  within  State  agencies,  including  reg- 
ulations, educational  programs,  assessment  pro- 
grams, or  other  activities: 

(C)  identify  and  describe  existing  programs, 
controls,  or  related  activities  concerning  indoor 
air  quality  of  local  and  other  sub-State  agencies 
and  ensure  coordination  among  local.  State, 
and  Federal  agencies  involved  in  indoor  air 
quality  activities  in  the  State:  and 

(D)  ensure  the  coordination  of  indoor  air 
quality  programs  with  ambient  air  quality  pro- 
grams and  related  activities. 

(3)  Assessment  programs.— Each  State  in- 
■door  air  quality  assessment  program  shall — 

(A)  identify  indoor  air  contaminants  of  con- 
cern and.  to  the  extent  jyracticable.  assess  the 
seriousness  and  the  extent  of  indoor  air  con- 
tamination by  contaminants  listed  in  section 
7(a): 

(B)  identify  the  classes  or  types  of  buildings  or 
other  indoor  environments  in  which  indoor  air 
contaminants  pose  the  most  serious  threat  to 
hunuin  health: 

(C)  if  applicable,  identify  geographic  areas  in 
the  State  where  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood 
of  indoor  air  contamination  as  a  result  of  the 
presence  of  contaminants  in  the  ambient  air  or 
the  existence  of  sources  of  a  contaminant: 

(D)  identify  methods  and  procedures  for  in- 
door air  contaminant  assessment  and  monitor- 
ing: 

(E)  provide  for  periodic  assessments  of  indoor 
air  quality  and  identification  of  indoor  air  qual- 
ity changes  and  trends:  and 

(F)  establish  methods  to  provide  information 
concerning  indoor  air  contamination  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  educate  the  public  and  interested 
groups,  including  building  owners  and  design 
and  engineering  professionals,  about  indoor  air 
contamination. 

(4)  State  authority.— As  part  of  a  manage- 
ment strategy  and  assessment  under  this  sub- 


section, the  applicant  may  develop  contaminant 
action  levels,  guidance,  or  standards  and  may 
draw  on  health  advisories  developed  pursuant 
to  section  7. 

(5)  Requirements  for  states.— Each  State 
that  is  selected  to  demonstrate  the  development 
of  management  and  assessment  strategies  shall 
provide  to  the  Administrator  a  management 
strategy  and  assessment  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  selection  and  shall  certify  to  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  strategy  and  assessment  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  Act. 

(6)  Public  review  and  comment.— Each  State 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)  shall  provide  for 
public  review  and  comment  on  the  management 
strategy  and  assessment  prior  to  submission  of 
the  strategy  and  assessment  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

(b)  Response  Programs.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  Governor  of  a  State  or  the 
executive  officer  of  a  local  air  pollution  control 
agency  may  apply  to  the  Administrator  for 
grant  assistance  to  develop  a  response  program 
designed  to  reduce  human  exposure  to  an  indoor 
air  contaminant  or  contaminants  in  the  State,  a 
specific  class  or  type  of  building  in  that  State, 
or  a  specific  geographic  area  of  that  State. 

(2)  Requirements  for  response  program.— 
A  response  program  shall — 

(A)  address  a  contaminant  or  contaminants 
listed  pursuant  to  section  7(a): 

(B)  identify  existing  data  and  information 
concerning  the  contaminant  or  contaminants  to 
be  addressed,  the  class  or  type  of  building  to  be 
addressed,  and  the  specific  geographic  area  to 
be  addressed: 

(C)  describe  and  schedule  the  specific  actions 
to  be  taken  to  reduce  human  exposure  to  the 
identified  contaminant  or  contaminants,  includ- 
ing the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  any  ven- 
tilation standards: 

(D)  identify  the  State  or  local  agency  or  pub- 
lic organization  that  unll  implement  the  re- 
sponse actions: 

(E)  identify  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  fi- 
nancial resources  to  be  used  to  impler/tent  the  re- 
sponse program:  and 

(F)  provide  for  the  assessment  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  response  program. 

(3)  State  authority.— As  part  of  a  response 
program  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  an  appli- 
cant may  develop  contaminant  action  levels, 
guidance,  or  standards  based  on  health 
advisories  developed  pursuant  to  section  7. 

(4)  Ventil.ation  rates.— As  part  of  a  response 
program  established  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
an  applicant  may  develop  a  standard  establish- 
ing 1  or  more  ventilation  rates  for  a  class  or 
classes  of  buildings.  The  standard  shall  include 
development  of  the  assessment  and  compliance 
programs  needed  to  implement  the  standard. 

(5)  Response  plans.— As  part  of  a  response 
program  established  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
an  applicant  may  develop  a  response  plan  ad- 
dressing indoor  air  quality  in  State  and  local 
government  buildings.  The  plan  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  be  consistent  with  re- 
sponse plans  developed  pursuant  to  section  9. 

(c)  Grant  Management.- 

(1)  Amount.— The  amount  of  each  grant  made 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  not  be  less  than 
S75.000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Selection  criteria.— In  selecting  States 
for  the  demonstration  and  implementation  of 
management  strategies  and  assessments  under 
subsection  (a)(1),  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider— 

(A)  the  previous  experience  of  a  State  in  ad- 
dressing indoor  air  quality  issues: 

(B)  the  seriousness  of  the  indoor  air  quality 
issues  identified  by  the  State:  and 

(C)  the  potential  for  demonstration  of  innova- 
tive management  or  assessment  measures  that 
may  be  of  use  to  other  States. 
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(3)  Focus  OF  RESOURCES— In  selecting  States 
for  the  demonstration  of  management  strategies 
and  assessrr\ents  under  subsection  (a)(1).  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  focus  resources  to  ensure  that 
sufficient  funds  are  available  to  selected  States 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  thorough  mariagement  strategies  and  as- 
sessments m  each  selected  State  and  to  ade- 
quately demonstrate  the  implementation  of  the 
strategies  and  assessments. 

(4)  AMOUNT— The  amount  of  each  grant  made 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  not  exceed  S250.000 
for  each  fiscal  year  and  shall  be  available  to  the 
State  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  3  years. 

(5)  SELECTION  CRITERIA —In  selecting  resporise 
programs  developed  under  subsection  (b)  for 
grant  assistance,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider— 

(A)  the  potential  for  the  resporise  program  to 
bnng  about  reductions  in  indoor  air  contami- 
nant levels: 

(B)  the  contaminants  to  be  addressed,  giving 
priority  to  contaminants  for  which  health 
advisories  have  been  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 207: 

(C)  the  type  of  building  to  be  addressed,  giv- 
ing priority  to  building  types  m  which  substan- 
tial human  exposures  to  indoor  air  contami- 
nants occur: 

(D)  the  potential  for  development  of  innova- 
tive resporise  measures  or  methods  that  may  be 
of  use  to  other  States  or  local  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies:  and 

(E)  the  State  indoor  air  quality  management 
strategy  and  assessment,  giving  priority  to 
States  with  complete  indoor  air  management 
strategies  and  assessments. 

(6)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share  of 
each  grant  made  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  costs  incurred 
in  the  demoristration  and  implementation  of  the 
activities  and  shall  be  made  on  the  condition 
that  the  non-Federal  share  is  provided  from 
non-Federal  funds. 

(7)  AVAILABILITY  OF  FVNDS.—Funds  awarded 
as  a  grant  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation for  the  next  fiscal  year  following  the  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  funds  are  obligated  and 
for  the  next  following  fiscal  year. 

(8)  RESTRICTION —No  grant  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State 
or  local  air  pollution  control  agency  that  in  the 
preceding  year  received  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  agency  satisfactorily  implemented  the  grant 
activities  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(9)  INFORMATION.—States  and  air  pollution 
control  agencies  shall  provide  such  information 
in  applications  for  grant  assistance  and  pertain- 
ing to  grant  funded  activities  as  the  Adminis- 
trator requires. 

SEC.  It.  OPTICS  OF  RADIATION  AlfD  INDOOR  AIR. 

(a)  ESTABLlSH.'HE.'JT  —The  Administrator  shall 
establish  an  Office  of  Radiation  and  Indoor  Air 
within  the  Office  of  Air  and  Radiation  of  the 
Agency. 

(b)  Responsibilities.— The  Office  of  Radi- 
ation and  Indoor  Air  shall — 

(1)  list  indoor  air  contamiriants  and  develop 
health  advisories  pursuant  to  section  7: 

(2)  develop  national  indoor  air  quality  re- 
sponse plans  as  provided  for  in  section  8: 

(3)  manage  Federal  grant  assistance  provided 
to  air  pollution  control  agencies  under  section 
10: 

(4)  ensure  the  coordination  of  Federal  laws 
and  programs  adirunistered  by  the  Agency  relat- 
ing to  indoor  air  quality  and  reduce  duplication 
or  inconsistencies  among  the  programs: 

(5)  work  with  other  Federal  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration and  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health,  to  ensure  the  effective 


coordination  of  programs  related  to  indoor  air 
quality:  and 

(6)  work  with  public  interest  groups,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  the  private  sector  in  develop- 
ment of  information  related  to  indoor  air  qual- 
ity, including  the  health  threats  of  human  expo- 
sure to  indoor  air  contaminants,  the  develop- 
ment of  technologies  and  methods  to  control  the 
contaminants,  and  the  development  of  programs 
to  reduce  contaminant  concentrations. 
SBC.  It.  COUNCIL  ON  llfDOOR  AIR  QUALITY. 

(a)  AUTHORITY  —There  is  established  a  Coun- 
cil on  Indoor  Air  Quality. 

(b)  RESPONSIBILITIES.— The  Council  on  Indoor 
Air  Quality  shall— 

(1)  provide  for  the  full  and  effective  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  agency  activities  relating  to  in- 
door air  quality: 

(2)  provide  a  forum  for  the  resolution  of  con- 
flicts or  inconsistencies  in  policies  or  programs 
related  to  indoor  air  quality. 

(3)  review  and  comment  on  the  national  in- 
door air  quality  resporise  program  developed 
pursuant  to  section  8  and  the  Federal  building 
response  plans  developed  pursuant  to  section 
9(b):  and 

(4)  prepare  a  report  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d). 

(c)  Organization.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Council  on  Indoor  Air 
Quality  shall  include  a  senior  representative  of 
each  Federal  agency  involved  in  indoor  air 
quality  programs,  including — 

(A)  the  Agency. 

(B)  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration: 

(C)  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health: 

(D)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services: 

(E)  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: 

(F)  the  Department  of  Energy: 

(G)  the  Department  of  Transportation: 

(H)  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission: 
and 

(1)  the  General  Services  Administration. 

(2)  Chairperson.— The  representative  of  the 
Agency  shall  serve  as  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Council. 

(3)  STAFF.— The  Council  shall  be  served  by  a 
staff  that  shall  include  an  Executive  Director 
arid  not  less  than  3  full-time  equivalent  employ- 
ees who  shall  be  employees  of  the  Agency 

SSC.    IS.    INDOOR    AIR    QVAUTY    INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSE. 

(a)  National  Indoor  air  Quality  Clearing- 
house.—The  Administrator  shall  establish  a  na- 
tional indoor  air  quality  clearinghouse  to  be 
used  to  disseminate  indoor  air  quality  informa- 
tion to  other  Federal  agencies.  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  private  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. 

(b)  Functions.— The  clearinghouse  shall  be  a 
repository  for  reliable  indoor  air  quality  related 
information  to  be  collected  from  and  made  avail- 
able to  government  agencies  and  private  organi- 
zatioris  and  individuals.  At  a  minimum,  the 
clearinghouse  established  by  this  section  shall 
make  available  reports,  programs,  and  materials 
developed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Hotline.— The  clearinghouse  shall  operate 
a  toll-free  hotline  on  indoor  air  quality  that 
shall  be  available  to  provide  to  the  public  gen- 
eral information  about  indoor  air  quality  and 
general  guidance  concerning  response  to  indoor 
air  quality  problems. 

(d)  CONTRACTUAL  AGREEMENT —The  Adminis- 
trator may  provide  for  the  design,  development, 
and  implementation  of  the  clearinghouse 
through  a  contractual  agreement. 

SEC.    14.    BUILDING    ASSESSMENT    DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 
(a)  AUTHORITY.— 


(1)  In  general.— The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
shall,  in  consultation  with  the  .Administrator, 
implement  a  Building  Assessment  Demonstration 
Program  to  support  the  development  of  methods, 
techniques,  and  protocols  for  the  assessment  of 
indoor  air  quality  in  nonresidential,  nonindus- 
trial  buildings  and  to  provide  assistance  and 
guidance  to  building  owners  and  occupants  on 
measures  to  improve  air  quality. 

(2)  O.'/siTE  ASSESSMENTS.— In  implementing 
this  section,  the  Director  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  conduct  onsite  assessments  of  individual 
buildings,  including  Federal,  State,  and  munici- 
pal buildings. 

(3)  STATUTORY  CONSTRUCTION.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  in  any  way  limit  or  constrain 
existing  authorities  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  651  et 
seq). 

(b)  ASSESSMENT  ELEMENTS —Assessments  of 
individuals  buildings  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall,  at  a  minimum,  provide — 

(1)  an  identification  of  suspected  building 
conditions  or  contaminants  (or  both)  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  conditions  or  contaminants: 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  probable  sources  of 
contaminants  in  the  air  in  the  building: 

(3)  a  review  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  health 
concerns  and  symptoms  identified  by  building 
occupants: 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  probable  association 
of  indoor  air  contaminants  with  the  health  and 
related  concerns  of  building  occupants,  includ- 
ing an  assessment  of  occupational  and  environ- 
mental factors  that  may  relate  to  the  health 
concerns: 

(5)  an  identification  of  appropriate  measures 
to  control  contaminants  in  the  air  in  the  build- 
ing, to  reduce  the  concentration  levels  of  con- 
taminants, and  to  reduce  exposure  to  contami- 
nants: and 

(6)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
sponse measures  in  the  control  and  reduction  of 
contaminants  and  contaminant  levels,  the 
change  in  occupant  health  concerns  and  symp- 
toms, the  approximate  costs  of  the  measures, 
and  any  additional  response  measures  that  may 
reduce  health  concerns  of  occupants. 

(c)  Assessment  Reports.— 

(1)  In  general— The  Director  shall  prepare— 

(A)  a  preliminary  report  of  each  building  as- 
sessment that  shall  document  findings  concern- 
ing assessment  elements  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  subsection  (b):  and 

(B)  a  final  report  that  shall  provide  an  overall 
summary  of  the  building  assessment,  including 
information  on  the  effectiveness  and  cost  of  re- 
sponse measures,  and  the  potential  for  applica- 
tion of  response  measures  to  other  buildings. 

(2)  Schedule  of  reports —Each  preliminary 
assessment  report  shall  be  prepared  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  selection  of  a  building 
for  assessment.  A  final  assessment  report  shall 
be  prepared  not  later  than  180  days  after  com- 
pletion of  a  preliminary  report. 

(3)  AVAILABILITY  OF  REPORTS— Preliminary 
and  final  reports  shall  be  made  available  to 
building  owners,  occupants,  and  the  authorized 
representatives  of  occupants. 

(d)  BUILDING  Assessment  Proposal.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Director  shall  consider 
individual  buildings  for  assessment  under  this 
section  in  response  to  a  proposal  identifying  a 
building  and  the  building  owner  and  providing 
preliminary,  background  information  about  the 
nature  of  the  indoor  air  contamination,  previous 
response  to  air  contamination  problems,  and  the 
characteristics,  occupancy,  and  uses  of  the 
building. 

(2)  BUILDING  assessment  PROPOSALS— A 
Building  assessment  proposal  may  be  submitted 
by  a  building  owner  or  occupants  or  the  author- 
ized representatives  of  building  occupants,  in- 
cliifiing  the  authorized  representatives  of  em- 
ployees working  in  a  building. 
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(e)  Building  Assessment  Selection.— 

(1)  In  general— In  selecting  buildings  to  be 
assessed  under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
consider— 

(A)  the  seriousness  and  extent  of  apparent  in- 
door air  contamination  and  human  health  ef- 
fects of  the  contamination: 

(B)  the  proposal  for  a  building  assessment 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (d): 

(C)  the  views  and  comments  of  the  building 
owners: 

(D)  the  potential  for  the  building  assessment 
to  expand  knowledge  of  building  assessment 
methods,  including  identification  of  contami- 
nants and  other  relevant  building  conditions, 
assessment  of  sources,  and  development  of  re- 
sponse measures:  and 

(E)  the  listing  of  a  building  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9(b)(3)(C). 

(2)  Preliminary  response.— The  Director 
shall  provide  a  preliminary  response  and  review 
of  building  assessment  proposals  to  applicants 
and  the  applicable  building  owner  not  later 
than  60  days  after  receipt  of  a  proposal  and.  to 
the  extent  practicable,  shall  provide  a  final  deci- 
sion concerning  selection  of  a  proposal  not  later 
than  120  days  after  the  submittal  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

(f)  BUILDING  ASSESSMENT  SUPPORT.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Director  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  private  individuals,  firms.  State 
and  local  governments,  or  academic  institutions 
for  services  and  related  assistance  m  conduct  of 
assessments  under  this  section. 

(2)  Other  federal  agencies.— The  Director 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  for  the  assignment  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  a  specific  building  assessment  project 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  180  days. 

(g)  SUMMARY  REPORT.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Director  shall  provide. 
on  an  annual  basis,  a  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  section  to  the  Administrator  and  to 
the  Council  on  Indoor  Air  Quality  established 
pursuant  to  section  12. 

(2)  General  reports— The  Director  shall, 
from  time  to  time  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator,  publish  general  reports  contain- 
ing materials,  information,  and  general  conclu- 
sions concerning  assessments  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  this  section.  The  reports  may  address 
concerns  related  to  the  remediation  of  indoor  air 
contamination  problems,  the  assessment  of 
health  related  concerns  and  the  prevention  of 
the  problems  through  improved  design,  mate- 
rials, product  specifications,  and  management 
practices. 

(3)  AVAILABILITY  OF  REPORTS.— The  reports 
prepared  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (c)  shall  be  provided  to  the  indoor  air 
quality  information  clearinghouse  provided  for 
m  section  13  and.  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
reports  shall  be  made  available  to  architectural, 
design,  and  engineering  firms  and  to  organiza- 
tions representing  the  firms. 
SEC.  15.  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  General  authority— Nothing  m  this  Act 
shall  be  construed,  interpreted,  or  applied  to 
preempt,  displace,  or  supplant  any  other  State 
or  Federal  law,  whether  statutory  or  common 
law.  or  any  local  ordinance. 

(b)  Occupational  Safety  and  Health— In 
exercising  any  authority  under  this  title,  the 
Administrator  shall  not.  for  purposes  of  section 
4(b)(1)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  653(b)(1)).  be  considered  to 
be  exercising  statutory  authority  to  prescribe  or 
enforce  standards  or  regulations  affecting  occu- 
pational safety  and  health. 

^C.  IS.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Sections  5  Through  7.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  120.000,000  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998.  Of  such  sums 
as  are  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 


for  each  of  fiscal  years  1994  through  1993,  % 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 7.  '/<  shall  be  reserved  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  section  5(c),  and  S1,000,000  shall  be  re- 
served for  the  implementation  of  section  6(c). 

(b)  Sections  8.  9.  U,  and  13.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  110,000,000  for  each 
for  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998,  to  carry  out 
sections  8.  9.  11.  and  13.  Of  such  sums  as  are  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  subsection,  '/s  shall 
be  reserved  for  implementation  of  section  9  and 
'/s  shall  be  reserved  for  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 13. 

(c)  Section  10.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  112,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1994  through  1998,  to  carry  out  section  10.  Of 
such  sums  that  are  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section,  '/j  shall  be  reserved  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  section  10(b). 

(d)  Section  12.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  SI. 500, 000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1994  through  1998,  to  carry  out  section  12. 

(e)  Section  14.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  SS.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1994  through  1998  to  carry  out  section  14. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments,  the  Senate  will  pass  and 
send  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
important  legislation  to  protect  indoor 

air  quality. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Mitch- 
ell, the  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  for 
his  commitment  to  addressing  the  in- 
door air  pollution  problem  and  his  de- 
termined effort  to  assure  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Senator  Chafee, 
who  worked  closely  with  Senator 
Mitchell  in  developing  this  bill,  and 
Senator  Lieberman,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  jurisdiction,  for 
their  important  contributions  to  this 
legislation. 

When  I  became  chairman  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
earlier  this  year,  I  organized  a  series  of 
hearings  I  called  "the  taking  stock 
hearings."  I  wanted  to  hear  from  na- 
tionally recognized  scientists,  the  aca- 
demic community,  and  interested  orga- 
nizations, on  how  to  identify  the  most 
pressing  environmental  and  public 
health  issues  and  how  best  to  respond 
to  them. 

One  important  conclusion  from  those 
hearings  was  that,  with  our  fiscal  limi- 
tations, the  Federal  Government  can- 
not solve  every  problem.  We  cannot 
draw  endlessly  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. We  must  be  smarter  about  which 
problems  we  address.  And  we  must  as- 
sure that  we  spend  our  limited  re- 
sources where  they  will  do  the  greatest 
good  for  the  environment  and  public 
health. 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
has  reported  four  major  bills  so  far  this 
year. 

We  have  reported  my  legislation  to 
provide  incentives  for  the  development 
of  innovative  environmental  tech- 
nologies. This  bill  will  help  assure  that 
we  have  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient technologies  for  pollution  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  cleanup. 

We  have  reported  Senator  Reid's  bill 
to    reduce    the    serious    public    health 


problems  cased  by  human  exposure  to 
lead,  including  special  attention  to  the 
health  effects  of  lead  on  children. 

We  have  reported  Senator  Lauten- 
BERG's  bill  to  expand  the  national  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  estimated  13,000 
lung  cancer  deaths  each  year  attrib- 
uted to  exposure  to  radon  gas. 

And,  finally,  we  reported  the  indoor 
air  quality  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today. 

Together,  these  bills  represent  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  addressing  several 
of  the  most  serious  threats  to  public 
health  faced  by  Americans.  In  the  com- 
ing months,  I  expect  that  the  commit- 
tee also  will  be  acting  on  other  impor- 
tant issues. 

These  include  legislation  cosponsored 
by  Senator  Chafee  and  myself  to  re- 
vise the  Clean  Water  Act,  a  bill  I  have 
introduced  to  reform  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  and  legislation  to  be  devel- 
oped next  year  to  reauthorize  the 
Superfund. 

Why  should  indoor  air  pollution  be 
treated  as  one  of  our  most  pressing 
public  health  problems?  And  why  does 
it  consistently  rank  among  the  top  en- 
vironmental risks  to  public  health  in 
comparative  risk  assessment  studies? 

A  key  reason  is  that,  today,  most 
Americans  spend  up  to  90  percent  of 
their  day  indoors.  Most  of  the  air  we 
breathe  is  indoor  air. 

In  addition,  as  our  buildings  are  de- 
signed to  be  more  energy  efficient,  the 
air  we  breathe  is  more  likely  to  have 
harmful  levels  of  contaminants. 

These  contaminants  range  from  a 
naturally  occurring  substance  like 
radon  gas,  to  combustion  byproducts, 
biological  contaminants,  and  fumes 
from  furnishings. 

The  costs  of  indoor  air  pollution  can 
be  measured  at  several  levels. 

The  most  basic  level  is  simple  phys- 
ical discomfort,  including  skin  and  eye 
irritation  and  respiratory  illness. 

But  indoor  air  contaminants  can  also 
cause  lung  cancer,  reduce  heart  func- 
tion, and  developmental  effects  result- 
ing in  serious  illnesses  and  deaths  each 

year.  ,         ^.     , 

EPA  estimates  the  annual  medical 
costs  of  indoor  air  pollution  at  over  $1 
billion.  ^  , 

At  another  level,  illness  and  sick 
leave,  caused  by  indoor  air  pollution  is 
a  drain  on  national  productivity.  For 
example.  EPA  estimates  that  "produc- 
tivity losses  may  be  on  the  order  of 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  each  year," 
again,  as  a  consequence  of  indoor  air 
pollution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  seriousness  of  this  problem 
and  direct  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  the  lead  in  developing  a  coordi- 
nated effort  to  clean  up  indoor  air. 

The  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  is  a  solid 
and  responsible  answer  to  the  clear  sci- 
entific evidence  of  the  health  threats 
posed  by  indoor  air  jwUution. 

There  are  many  important  provisions 
of  the  bill,  but  I  want  to  mention  three 
that  I  consider  especially  constructive. 
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Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  general 
authority  for  research  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  on  indoor 
air  quality  problems.  A  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  science  of  indoor 
air  pollution  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
design  the  best  possible  response  ef- 
forts. This  bill  directs  the  Agency  to 
study  the  causes  and  the  extent  of  in- 
door air  pollution  and  the  technologies 
and  practices  needed  to  correct  the 
problems. 

Second,  the  bill  calls  on  the  EPA  to 
take  the  lead  in  coordinating  the  ef- 
forts of  the  many  Federal  agencies 
with  an  interest  in  indoor  air  quality. 
One  reason  for  the  slow  progress  in  rec- 
ognizing indoor  air  pollution  is  that 
our  efforts  are  scattered  among  at 
least  half  a  dozen  major  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments. 

Under  this  bill.  EPA  will  work  with 
these  agencies  to  develop  a  national  re- 
sponse plan  to  reduce  indoor  air  pollu- 
tion. The  plan  is  intended  to  draw  on 
existing  authorities  and  capabilities 
within  Federal  agencies  and  focus 
these  resources  on  the  most  critical  in- 
door air  problems.  I  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  bill  does  not  confer 
any  new  regulatory  authority. 

Finally,  the  bill  reaches  out  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  involve  them 
in  this  effort.  States  are  eligible  for 
grants  to  develop  strategies  to  identify 
and  respond  to  indoor  air  problems.  In 
addition.  States  or  local  governments 
can  apply  for  grant  assistance  for  inno- 
vative programs  to  address  a  specific 
indoor  air  contaminant  or  a  specific 
class  of  buildings.  This  voluntary  pro- 
gram will  allow  those  State  and  local 
governments  most  interested  in  indoor 
air  quality,  to  demonstrate  what  works 
well  and  what  does  not. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  high  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
be  signed  into  law  early  next  year.  We 
have  passed  similar  legislation  before 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  has  not  re- 
sponded. This  year,  however,  the  bill 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  it  is  advancing  in  the  House. 

This  is  important  public  health  legis- 
lation and  it  is  worthy  of  my  col- 
leagues' support,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  strongly  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  see  the 
majority  leader  on  the  floor.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  he  would  like  to  give  a 
statement  at  this  time.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  yield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Of  course.  I  join  in 
presentation  of  the  bill.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  and  Senator  War- 
ner very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of  1993.  This 
legislation,  which  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year,  is  an  important  step  toward 


reducing  the  threats  to  human  health 
posed  by  exposure  to  contaminants  in 
the  air  indoors. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Senator 
Chafee,  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  Senator 
LiEBERMAN,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee with  jurisdiction  over  this 
legislation,  have  joined  me  in  support- 
ing this  bill. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  Senator  Bau- 
cus.  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  Senator  Warner,  the  acting 
ranking  Republican  member  today,  for 
their  support. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator Carol  Browner  for  her 
strong  support  of  this  important  legis- 
lation and  her  constructive  assistance 
in  revising  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  most  Americans  spend 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  day  indoors. 
There  is  growing  evidence  that  expo- 
sure to  contaminants  in  the  air  indoors 
is  a  deadly  serious  problem. 

Indoor  air  quality  is  an  especially  se- 
rious problem  in  my  home  State  of 
Maine.  Lung  cancer  rates  in  Maine  are 
23  percent  above  the  national  average 
and  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  dis- 
ease rates  are  35  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average. 

A  single  indoor  air  pollutant,  radon 
gas.  is  estimated  by  researchers  at  the 
University  of  Maine  to  cause  up  to  70 
lung  cancer  deaths  in  Maine  each  year. 
Thirty  percent  of  Maine  homes  have 
radon  above  the  level  at  which  EPA 
recommends  action  be  taken.  This  is 
the  eighth  highest  rate  of  the  42  States 
surveyed. 

In  addition,  indoor  air  quality  prob- 
lems have  occurred  in  buildings 
throughout  Maine.  ranging  from 
Bridgton  Elementary  School  in 
Bridgton,  ME,  to  State  office  buildings 
in  Caribou  and  Augusta,  ME,  to  the 
new  county  courthouse  in  Bath,  ME. 

The  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  has  held  half  a  dozen  hear- 
ings on  indoor  air  quality  problems 
over  the  past  several  years.  A  number 
of  important  points  of  agreement  have 
emerged  from  these  hearings. 

We  know  that  exposure  to  air  pollut- 
ants occurs  indoors — in  residences, 
workplaces,  schools,  public  buildings, 
and  transportation  vehicles— as  well  as 
outdoors. 

We  know  that  indoor  air  pollutants 
include  radon,  asbestos,  volatile  or- 
ganic compounds;  for  example,  form- 
aldehyde, benzene — combustion  byprod- 
ucts; for  example,  carbon  monoxide, 
carbon  dioxide — metals  and  gases;  for 
example,  lead,  chlorine,  ozone,  and  res- 
pirable  particles. 

We  know  that  radon  is  the  most 
harmful  indoor  air  pollutant.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  [EPA] 
estimates  that  radon  causes  an  esti- 
mated 14,000  lung  cancer  deaths  each 
year.   The   EPA   estimates   that   a  se- 


lected group  of  other  indoor  air  pollut- 
ants causes  thousands  of  additional 
cancers  each  year. 

We  know  that  sources  of  these  pollut- 
ants include  commercial  products, 
building  materials,  combustion  appli- 
ances, indoor  application  of  pesticides, 
and  outdoor  sources. 

The  medical  community  reports 
other  health  effects  of  indoor  air  con- 
taminants, including  skin  and  eye  irri- 
tation, respiratory  function  impair- 
ment, allergic  and  infectious  diseases, 
neurotoxicity,  immune  effects,  liver 
and  kidney  effects,  and  developmental 
effects. 

We  have  clear  evidence  that  the 
health  effects  of  indoor  air  pollutants 
result  in  substantial  costs  to  society  in 
the  form  of  reduced  productivity,  sick 
time,  health  care  costs,  and  disability 
costs  estimated  to  be  in  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Much  of  our  information  about  the 
indoor  air  pollution  problem  is  rel- 
atively recent.  The  foundation  for  our 
understanding  of  indoor  air  pollution 
problems  is  a  series  of  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  [EPA]  research 
projects  that  offer  compelling  docu- 
mentation of  the  serious  health  threats 
posed  by  indoor  air  contaminants. 

In  September  1989,  in  response  to  sec- 
tion 403(e)  of  the  Superfund  amend- 
ments and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986, 
EPA  published  a  major  assessment  of 
indoor  air  quality. 

The  report  indicates  the  seriousness 
of  indoor  air  pollution,  stating: 

Indoor  air  pollution  represents  a  major 
portion  of  the  public's  exposure  to  air  pollu- 
tion and  may  pose  serious  acute  and  chronic 
health  risks.  This  evidence  warrants  an  ex- 
panded effort  to  characterize  and  mUigate 
this  exposure. 

The  report  further  states: 

The  information  available  suggests  that 
exposure  to  indoor  air  pollutants  poses  a  sig- 
nificant health  threat  to  the  domestic  popu- 
lation. 

The  report  also  documents  the  wide 
range  of  indoor  contaminant  health  ef- 
fects and  states: 

Health  effects  from  indoor  air  pollution 
cover  the  range  of  acute  and  chronic  effects 
and  include  eye.  nose,  and  throat  irritation, 
respiratory  effects,  neurotoxicity,  kidney 
and  liver  effects,  heart  functions,  allergic 
and  infectious  disease,  developmental  ef- 
fects, mutagenicity,  and  carcinogenicity. 

The  EPA  report  provides  data  on  the 
lethal  effects  of  several  specific,  car- 
cinogenic contaminants.  Human  expo- 
sure to  radon  gas  is  cited  as  causing  be- 
tween 5.000  and  20.000  lung  cancer 
deaths  each  year.  The  EPA  later  re- 
vised this  estimate  to  be  approxi- 
mately 14.000  deaths  per  year. 

The  report  cites  studies  estimating 
that  between  1.000  and  5,000  lung  cancer 
deaths  each  year  are  due  to  indoor  ex- 
posure and  6  specific  volatile  organic 
chemicals. 

The  report  reviews  the  issues  associ- 
ated with  sick  building  syndrome  and 
multiple  chemical  sensitivities.  The  re- 
port concludes: 
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Building  sickness,  such  as  sick  building 
syndrome,  building  related  illness,  and  mul- 
tiple chemical  sensitivity  are  issues  of  po- 
tentially great  significance  but  are  poorly 
understood. 

Illnesses  caused  by  indoor  air  con- 
taminants take  a  toll  in  death,  suffer- 
ing, and  discomfort.  These  illnesses. 
however,  also  have  a  cost  to  society  in 
the  form  of  increaised  medical  expenses, 
increased  sick  leave,  and  declines  in 
worker  productivity. 

The  EPA  report  includes  new  assess- 
ments of  the  costs  of  indoor  air  con- 
tamination. The  annual  national  costs 
of  medical  care  resulting  from  Indoor 
air  pollution  are  estimated  at  over  Si 
billion. 

The  report,  however  qualifies  this 
statement,  noting: 

These  estimates  do  not  Include  the  costs  of 
many  potential  illnesses  and  Indoor  air  pol- 
lutants •  *  *  due  to  limited  quantification  of 
health  impacts  for  these  pollutants  *  *  *. 

The  report  also  cites  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  employee  sick  days  and  re- 
duced productivity  due  to  indoor  air 
illness.  Using  the  same  conservative 
assumptions  used  to  calculated  direct 
medical  costs,  the  report  estimates 
costs  of  reduced  productivity  at  be- 
tween $4.4  and  $5.4  billion  annually. 

Citing  more  comprehensive  studies  of 
productivity  declines,  the  report 
states: 

If  these  results  were  applied  to  the  nation's 
white  collar  labor  force,  the  economic  cost 
to  the  nation  would  be  on  the  order  of  $60  bil- 
lion annually.  While  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  reliable  estimate.  It  suggests  quite 
strongly  that  productivity  losses  may  be  on 
the  order  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  per 
year. 

In  summarizing  the  overall  costs  of 
indoor  air  pollution,  the  EPA  report 
concludes: 

Many  costs  of  indoor  air  pollution  have  not 
been  calculated.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the 
large  number  of  people  and  buildings  poten- 
tially affected,  as  well  as  the  wide  range  of 
effects  for  which  there  Is  a  cost  component. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  aggre- 
gate costs  of  Indoor  air  pollution  amount  to 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  per  year 

The  repKDrt  propK)ses  a  detailed  re- 
search agenda  for  the  next  5  years,  in- 
cluding exposure  assessment,  and  re- 
search on  health  effects,  control  tech- 
niques, and  building  systems.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  research  over  the  5- 
year  period  is  $99.15  million. 

Other  studies  corroborate  these  find- 
ings. In  December  1989.  EPA  published 
the  results  of  studies  of  environmental 
priority  setting  in  three  regions  of  the 
country  where  indoor  air  pollution  was 
recognized  as  a  serious  problem.  The 
Agency  concluded: 

*  *  *  risk  associated  with  most  environ- 
mental problems  does  not  differ  much  across 
the  [geographic]  areas  studied.  For  example. 
Indoor  air  pollution  consistently  causes 
greater  health  risks  than  hazardous  waste 
sites  whether  one  Is  concerned  with  New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  region,  or  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Such  consistent  findings 
should  play  an  Important  role  In  setting  na- 
tional environmental  priorities. 
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In  September  1988,  EPA  issued  a 
major  report  on  indoor  air  quality  in 
public  buildings.  The  summary  of  the 
report  states: 

VOC's  (volatile  organic  chemicals)  are 
ubiquitous  Indoors.  *  *  *  About  500  different 
chemicals  were  Identified  in  just  four  build- 
ings. *  *  *  Almost  every  pollutant  was  at 
higher  levels  indoors  than  out.  *  *  *  New 
buildings  had  levels  of  some  chemicals  that 
were  100  times  higher  than  outdoor  levels. 

In  1987,  EPA  published  a  comprehen- 
sive, four  volume,  multiyear  study  of 
total  exposure  to  air  pollutants  which 
concluded  that  exposure  to  indoor  air 
pollutants  is  significant  relative  to  ex- 
posure to  air  pollutants  in  the  ambient 
air.  The  report  states: 

The  major  finding  of  this  study  Is  the  ob- 
servation that  personal  and  Indoor  exposures 
to  these  toxic  and  carcinogenic  chemicals 
are  nearly  always  greater — often  much 
greater— than  outdoor  concentrations.  We 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Indoor  air  In 
the  home  and  at  work  far  outweighs  outdoor 
air  as  a  route  of  exposure  to  these  chemicals. 

Despite  all  the  evidence  of  the  health 
effects  and  economic  costs  of  indoor  air 
pollution,  the  Federal  Government 
still  lacks  a  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensive response  to  this  problem. 

The  Indoor  Air  Quality  Actr-S.  656— 
which  I  introduced  earlier  this  year 
with  Chairman  Lieberman  and  others, 
establishes  a  national  program  to  re- 
duce the  threat  to  health  posed  by  ex- 
posure to  contaminants  in  the  air  in- 
doors. Similar  legislation  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  101st  and  102d  Con- 
gresses. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  we  had 
five  basic  principles  in  mind. 

First,  we  placed  a  strong  emphasis  on 
expanding  and  strengthening  indoor  air 
research. 

Second,  we  sought  to  improve  under- 
standing of  specific  indoor  air  pollut- 
ants through  development  of  health 
advisories  on  indoor  air  contaminants. 

Third,  we  wanted  to  foster  more  ef- 
fective use  of  existing  authority  for 
controlling  indoor  air  contaminants 
rather  than  creating  new  regulatory 
authority.  The  bill  provides  that  exist- 
ing authorities  are  to  be  focused  and 
directed  in  a  national  response  plan. 

Fourth,  we  provide  for  grant  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  governments 
to  demonstrate  effective  controls  over 
indoor  air  pollution. 

Finally,  we  sought  to  create  an  insti- 
tutional base  for  indoor  air  programs 
at  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy and  assure  coordination  of  related 
efforts  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  will  provide  some  additional  expla- 
nation of  the  major  elements  of  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  expands  research  of  indoor 
air  pollution  by  providing  the  EPA  and 
other  agencies  with  authority  to  con- 
duct general  research  on  indoor  air 
contamination  and  research  on  specific 
problem  areas. 

New  authority  is  provided  to  dem- 
onstrate   various    technologies    which 


may  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  in- 
door air  contamination.  The  bill  also 
calls  for  the  issuance  of  technical  and 
management  practice  bulletins  provid- 
ing assessments  of  technologies  for 
controlling  and  measuring  indoor  air 
contaminants. 

An  important  provision  of  the  bill 
provides  for  a  report  to  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  chemical  sensitivity  dis- 
orders, including  multiple  chemical 
sensitivities.  The  study  is  to  etddress 
the  underlying  causes  of  chemical  sen- 
sitivity disorders,  identify  the  preva- 
lence of  these  disorders,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  actions  to  prevent 
and  respond  to  such  illnesses. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Health  and  Safety,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  to 
develop  an  indoor  air  quality  training 
course  for  managers  of  Federal  and 
other  buildings.  Training  courses  are 
to  address  building  management  meth- 
ods for  reducing  indoor  air  contamina- 
tion. 

The  Administrator  is  to  conduct  a 
program  to  analyze  the  adequacy  of  ex- 
isting ventilation  standards  and  guide- 
lines to  protect  public  health  and  re- 
port on  it  to  the  Congress  within  36 
months. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  EPA  will 
develop  a  list  of  indoor  air  contami- 
nants and  health  advisory  documents 
for  the  contaminants. 

Health  advisory  documents  are  to  in- 
clude descriptions  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  each  contaminant  and  the 
health  threats  posed  at  various  con- 
centrations. 

A  key  section  of  the  bill  directs  the 
EPA  to  develop  a  national  response 
plan  identifying  actions  to  be  taken  to 
reduce  contaminants  in  indoor  air.  The 
plan  is  to  identify  and  schedule  needed 
actions  by  EPA  and  other  Federal 
agencies  under  the  authority  in  exist- 
ing statutes.  The  plan  also  will  outline 
Federal  agency  activities  related  to  in- 
door air  information,  education,  and 
technical  assistance.  The  response  plan 
is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  within 
24  months  of  enactment  of  this  act  and 
biennially  thereafter. 

The  section  of  the  bill  providing  for 
the  national  response  plan  does  not 
confer  new  or  additional  regulatory  au- 
thority over  indoor  air  contaminants 
to  the  EPA,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  or  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  It  provides  for  a  coordi- 
nated research  and  assessment  effort 
which  may  be  used  by  Federal  or  State 
agencies  during  consideration  of  appro- 
priate responses  to  indoor  air  pollu- 
tion, including  new  regulations. 

The  Federal  Government  must  play  a 
leadership  role  in  developing  effective 
responses  to  indoor  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. The  bill  provides  for  a  Federal 
building  response  plan  to  address  air 
quality  in  Federal  buildings. 
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The  pian  l8  to  Identify  general  man- 
agement practices  for  improving  in- 
door air.  Buildings  with  identified  in- 
door air  quality  problems  are  to  be 
considered  for  assessment  under  the 
sick  building  section  of  the  act.  The 
plan  is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  24 
months  after  enactment  of  the  act  and 
biennially  thereafter. 

Another  key  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
demonstrate  very  basic  Indoor  air  qual- 
ity management  strategies  and  assess- 
ments at  the  State  level. 

States  have  proven  to  be  essential 
partners  in  implementing  many  of  our 
environmental  programs  and  I  hope 
that  this  provision  of  the  bill  will  fos- 
ter an  improved  understanding  of  the 
role  of  State  governments  in  respond- 
ing to  indoor  air  quality  problems. 

The  bill  provides  grants  to  States  for 
demonstrating  indoor  air  quality  man- 
agement and  assessment  strategies. 
Each  State  Is  to  Identify  a  lead  agency 
for  protecting  indoor  air  quality,  de- 
scribe existing  programs  at  the  State 
and  substate  levels,  and  assure  coordi- 
nation with  programs  addressing  ambi- 
ent air  quality. 

State  assessment  programs  are  to 
identify  contaminants  of  concern  by 
geographic  areas  experiencing  prob- 
lems and  provide  for  periodic  assess- 
ments of  indoor  air  conditions  and 
trends. 

States  or  other  air  pollution  control 
agencies  also  may  develop  response 
programs  to  address  a  particular  in- 
door air  contaminant,  class  of  build- 
ings, or  buildings  in  a  specific  geo- 
graphic area. 

Several  provisions  of  the  bill  expand 
the  institutional  base  for  attention  to 
indoor  air  pollution. 

An  Office  of  Radiation  and  Indoor  Air 
Quality  is  established  within  the  EPA 
to  manage  indoor  air  quality  activities 
and  to  work  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  problem  of 
coordination  of  indoor  air  quality  ac- 
tivities among  Federal  agencies.  The 
nature  of  Indoor  air  pollution  problems 
requires  that  a  wide  range  of  Federal 
agencies  participate  in  assessment  and 
control  efforts.  The  bill  establishes  a 
Council  on  Indoor  Air  Quality  to  over- 
see the  indoor  air  activities  of  various 
Federal  agencies. 

Agencies  represented  on  the  Council 
include  EPA.  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health,  the  Department  of  Housing 
amd  Urban  Development,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  problem  of 
sick  buildings.  The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  [NIOSH]  is  to  carry  out  a 
program  to  demonstrate  methods  of  as- 
sessment and  mitigation  of  indoor  air 
contamination  in  sick  buildings. 


This  expanded  effort  will  help  de- 
velop the  most  effective  measures  to 
identify  the  causes  of  sick  building 
syndrome  and  the  most  effective  meas- 
ures to  mitigate  these  problems.  This 
provision  establishes  a  process  for  the 
assessments  and  is  based  on  an  existing 
NIOSH  effort. 

The  bill  authorizes  total  funding  of 
$48.5  million  for  each  fiscal  year  from 
1994  to  1998  including;  $20  million  for 
research  and  health  advisories;  $10  mil- 
lion for  EPA  operations;  $12  million  for 
State  management  and  response 
grants;  $1.5  million  for  the  National  In- 
door Air  Quality  Council;  and  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  sick  building  assessment 
program. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  the  evidence 
of  the  health  threats  and  economic 
costs  of  indoor  air  pollution  grows  and 
grows.  My  legislation  is  intended  to 
recogrnize  the  Importance  of  indoor  air 
pollution  and  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  actively  involved 
in  solving  the  problem. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 
With  your  support,  we  can  assure  that 
Americans  have  clean,  safe  air  to 
breathe  indoors  as  well  as  outdoors. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve,  and  Senator  Chafee,  the  ranking 
member,  for  bringing  this  piece  of  very 
badly  needed  legislation  to  us  today 
here  on  a  fast  track  in  the  Senate. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  leader,  why 
did  we  not  think  of  this  two  decades 
aigo  when  we  started  on  the  clean  air 
legislation?  When  you  stop  to  think  of 
it.  the  object  of  the  legislation  is  so  es- 
sential to  our  dally  life,  we  should  have 
thought  of  it  yesterday  and  the  day  be- 
fore and  the  day  before. 

I  am  privileged  to  join.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  kind  comments  and  for 
his  constructive  assistance  in  the  com- 
mittee in  getting  this  bill  written  and 
approved. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mitchell,  in  bringing  S.  656, 
the  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of  1993  to 
the  floor  for  consideration  by  the  full 
Senate.  This  legislation  will  result  In 
significantly  improving  the  quality  of 
the  air  we  breathe  Indoors.  Before  I  de- 
scribe the  bill  and  its  importance  in 
protecting  human  health,  I  want  to 
note  that  similar  legislation  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  during  the  102d 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  88  to  7. 

The  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of  1993  es- 
tablishes a  national  program  to  reduce 
the  threat  to  human  life  posed  by  expo- 


sure to  contaminants  in  the  air  in- 
doors. The  bill  will  provide  for  a  sub- 
stantial research  and  development  ini- 
tiative to  uncover  harmful  pollutants 
in  our  indoor  environment,  and  will 
focus  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  address  this  problem. 

By  directing  our  efforts  at  providing 
clean  indoor  air.  we  will  make  strides 
toward  preventing  health  problems  be- 
fore they  occur.  Our  Nation  spends  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  on  health 
care,  unfortunately  often  after  the 
fact.  Many  of  the  illnesses  we  experi- 
ence, however,  are  preventable.  In 
terms  of  public  health,  this  bill  will 
provide  us  with  a  much-needed  ounce 
of  prevention,  and  help  us  to  avoid  the 
costly  pound  of  cure  in  treating  res- 
piratory Illnesses. 

Over  the  last  decade  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  abating  some 
of  the  most  harmful  pollutants  of  our 
outdoor  environment.  Emissions  from 
cars  are  no  longer  as  injurious  to  air 
quality,  and,  under  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
auto  emissions  will  be  reduced  even 
more.  Leaded  gasoline,  known  to  cause 
health  serious  negative  effects  in  chil- 
dren, is  being  phased  out.  Once  un- 
sightly rivers  are  now  returning  to  a 
state  where  they  are  fishable  and 
swimmable. 

Yet  for  all  this  progress,  we  have  not 
turned  our  attention  in  a  significant 
way  to  the  environment  where  Ameri- 
cans spend  an  average  of  90  percent  of 
their  time:  Indoors.  Much  is  known 
about  the  effects  of  some  Indoor  con- 
taminants, such  as  radon,  asbestos,  and 
tobacco  smoke.  However,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  contaminants  prevalent  in 
the  indoor  environment  about  which 
very  little  is  known.  These  include 
formaldehyde,  volatile  organic  chemi- 
cals, and  combustion  byproducts. 

The  threat  from  these  contaminants 
may  be  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  us  live  and  work  in  virtually 
airtight  buildings.  Soaring  energy 
costs  over  the  past  two  decades  have 
spurred  conservation  efforts  which  led 
to  the  construction  of  office  buildings 
In  which  you  cannot  open  the  windows. 
These  well  Insulated,  energy  efficient 
buildings  often  seal  in  potentially  haz- 
ardous substances  while  reducing  the 
amount  of  fresh  air  available  to 
breathe. 

To  date,  relatively  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  quality  and  po- 
tential health  effects  of  the  air  inside 
our  homes  and  offices.  But  there  is 
mounting  evidence  that  the  air  we 
breathe  indoors  may  be  at  least  as  pol- 
luted with  cigarette  smoke,  radio- 
active radon  gas,  and  formaldehyde  as 
the  smog  outside. 

In  a  significant  development,  EPA 
now  concludes  that  the  risk  to  human 
health  from  indoor  air  contaminants 
may  be  at  least  as  great  as  those  from 
the  outdoor  environment.  In  a  report 
on  indoor  air  contamination.  EPA 
notes  that: 
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Sufficient  evidence  exists  to  conclude  that 
Indoor  air  pollution  represents  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  public's  exposure  to  air  pollution 
and  may  pose  serious  acute  and  chronic 
health  risks.  This  evidence  warrants  an  ex- 
panded effort  to  characterize  and  mitigate 
this  exposure. 

This  statement  represents  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  Agency's  thinking 
about  what  needs  to  be  done  to  address 
indoor  air  pollution. 

At  a  hearing  on  the  health  effects  of 
indoor  air  pollution  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  it  became  painfully  clear  that 
there  is  not  an  adequate  effort  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  States  to  conduct  re- 
search on  indooi  air  contaminants. 
This  bill  will  direct  the  various  agen- 
cies resj)onslble  for  indoor  air  quality 
to  coordinate  their  resp>onse  plans  to 
address  these  contaminants  The  bill 
will  place  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  squarely  in  the  lead  in  de- 
veloping the  Federal  resp>onse  to  indoor 
air  contamination. 

Let  me  describe  the  key  elements  of 
this  legislation. 

First,  the  bill  establishes  a  research 
program  for  indoor  air.  This  is  an  ap- 
propriate Federal  role,  to  identify  the 
risk  posed  by  our  indoor  environment. 
Information  developed  by  this  re- 
searchmust  be  shared  with  the  States 
and  the  private  sector. 

Second,  the  legislation  will  require 
EPA  to  establish  health  advisories 
These  advisories  must  be  written  in 
plain  English,  and  must  make  it  clear 
to  the  average  citizen  how  he  can  best 
minimize  exposure  and  adverse  health 
effects  from  indoor  contaminants 

Third,  the  measure  also  provides  for 
limited  grant  assistance  to  States  for 
development  of  management  strategies 
and  response  programs. 

Fourth,  the  bill  will  authorize  the 
National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  [NIOSHl  to  conduct 
assessments  of  sick  buildings.  Esti- 
mates of  lost  worker  productivity  due 
to  symptoms  attributable  to  sick 
buildings  is  in  the  billions  of  dollars 

Also.  I  have  added  a  provision  to  the 
legislation  requiring  EPA  to  conduct 
an  assessment  of  the  seriousness  and 
extent  of  indoor  air  contamination  in 
schools.  As  with  radon,  children  may 
be  at  greater  risk  from  harmful  chemi- 
cals due  to  a  higher  respiratory  rate. 
and  the  fact  that  their  internal  organs 
are  still  developing. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  legislation  does  not  place  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  living  rooms  of 
Americans.  The  bill  does  not  provide 
authority  to  regulate  indoor  air  con- 
taminants, but  rather  takes  an  infor- 
mational approach.  The  health 
advisories,  for  example,  will  indicate 
the  health  risks  at  various  concentra- 
tion levels,  and  inform  homeowners  of 
ways  to  reduce  and  minimize  the  risk 
from  various  contaminants. 

The  best  defense  we  have  against  an 
unhealthy  Indoor  environment  is  an  in- 


formed consumer.  For  example,  home- 
owners need  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
health  risks  associated  with  using  cer- 
tain chemicals  in  the  home.  If  this  in- 
formation can  be  commimicated  effec- 
tively, the  marketplace  will  send  a 
strong  signal  to  manufacturers:  Con- 
sumers demand  safe  products  for  home 
use. 

Americans  need  to  know  how  to  en- 
sure that  the  quality  of  the  air  inside 
their  homes  and  offices  is  healthy.  We 
must  begin  to  address  the  health 
threat  posed  by  contaminants  of  the 
air  indoors.  S.  656,  the  Indoor  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1993  is  a  major  step  in  this 
direction.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Chairman  Baucus,  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mitchell. 
and  Senator  Chafee  in  bringing  S.  656, 
the  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of  1993  to 
the  floor  for  consideration  by  the  full 
Senate.  This  legislation  will  result  In 
significantly  improving  the  quality  of 
the  air  we  breath  indoors.  Before  I  de- 
scribe the  bill  and  its  importance  In 
protecting  human  health,  I  want  to 
note  that  similar  legislation  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  during  the  102d 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  88  to  7. 

By  directing  our  efforts  at  providing 
clean  Indoor  air,  we  will  make  strides 
towa'-d  preventing  health  problems  be- 
fore they  occur.  Our  Nation  spends  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  on  health 
care,  unfortunately  often  after  the 
fact.  Many  of  the  Illnesses  we  experi- 
ence, however,  are  preventable.  In 
terms  of  public  health,  this  bill  will 
provide  us  with  a  much-needed  ounce 
of  prevention,  and  help  us  to  avoid  the 
costly  pound  of  cure  in  treating  res- 
piratory Illnesses. 

I  am  most  supportive  of  a  provision 
in  this  legislation  requiring  EPA  to 
conduct  an  assessment  of  the  serious- 
ness and  extent  of  indoor  air  contami- 
nation in  schools.  Our  children  are  our 
most  important  treasure.  As  with 
radon,  children  may  be  at  greater  risk 
from  harmful  chemicals  due  to  their 
fragile  respiratory  systems,  and  the 
fact  that  their  internal  organs  are  still 
developing. 

To  date  we  have  no  information  on 
the  quality  of  air  that  children  are  ex- 
posed to  In  their  schools — a  place 
where  they  spend  a  significant  portion 
of  time  In  their  formative  years.  The 
information  collected  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation  will  allow  us  to  take 
steps  if  necessary  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  air  our  children  breathe. 

The  best  defense  we  have  against  an 
unhealthy  Indoor  environment  Is  an  In- 
formed consumer. 

Americans  need  to  know  how  to  en- 
sure that  the  quality  of  the  air  inside 
their  homes  and  offices  is  healthy.  We 
must  begin  to  address  the  health 
threat  posed  by  contaminants  of  the 
air  indoors.  S.  656,  the  Indoor  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1993  Is  a  major  step  in  this 
direction. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  10S2 

(F>urpose:  To  provide  for  application  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  and  Judi- 
cial review  to  the  designation  of  Indoor  air 
contaminants) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Brown,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  'Vir^nia  [Mr.  Warner], 
for  Mr.  Brown,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
ber 1092. 
On  page  96.  strike  line  1  through  line  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
examined  this  amendment  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  It 
makes  a  small  change  In  the  rule- 
making procedures.  The  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  Mr.  Brown. 

The  amendment  (No.  1092)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  Senators  from 
Montana  and  Virginia  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1993. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor of  this  legislation,  along  with  the 
majority  leader,  and  equally  proud  to 
serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  which  consid- 
ered It. 

I  do  want  to  say  in  this  regard  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  Is  the  majority 
leader,  the  leader  of  this  Chamber,  and 
that  gives  him  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  this  sometimes  unruly  group 
moving  in  a  positive  and  productive  di- 
rection. But,  besides  that  leadership, 
he  is  also  a  great  leader  on  substantive 
matters  and  none  more  Important  than 
environmental  protection.  He  has  been 
way  out  front  in  many  areas.  Including 
this  one,  of  the  problems  posed  to  pub- 
lic health  and  economic  health  by  in- 
door air  pollution. 
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In  fact,  this  bill  or  something  quite 
like  it.  passed  the  Senate  twice  by  wide 
margrins.  I  am  confident  that  in  this 
Congress,  with  the  support  of  this 
President,  we  are  going  to  see  these 
good  ideas  for  protecting  people  from 
indoor  air  pollution  finally  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  time  of  scarce 
resources — both  public  and  private— it 
is  critically  important  that  we  not  add 
layers  to  our  law  books  without  very 
just  and  compelling  cause.  I  think  this 
provision  meets  those  tests. 

Clearly,  the  high  cost  of  health  care 
is  a  priority  concern  of  the  American 
people.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  particu- 
larly fitting  to  view  this  legislation  in 
that  context,  because  it  not  only  ad- 
dresses one  of  the  most  serious  envi- 
ronmental threats  today,  it  addresses  a 
threat  that  has  vast  consequences  for 
health  care  costs  throughout  our  sys- 
tem. 

EPA  estimates  that  the  costs  to  soci- 
ety from  indoor  air  pollution  are  lit- 
erally in  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
per  year;  that  includes  medical  costs, 
increased  sick  leave,  and  reduced  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  good  news  is  that  most  of  those 
costs  can  be  avoided  and  they  will  be 
avoided,  at  least  the  effort  to  avoid 
them  will  begin  with  this  very  sound 
legislation  and  sensible  behavior  in  re- 
sponse to  it  by  the  American  people. 

EPA  and  its  Science  Advisory  Board 
have  consistently  ranked  indoor  air 
pollution  as  one  of  the  top  four  envi- 
ronmental risks  to  public  health.  The 
truth  is,  when  most  people  think  about 
air  pollution,  they  tend  to  think  of 
smokestacks  belching  fumes  that  turn 
blue  skies  into  gray  or  black  skies. 

But  the  reality  is  that  Americans 
spend  about  90  percent  of  our  time  in- 
doors these  days  and  that  pollutants 
exist  indoors  at  levels  two  to  five  times 
higher  than  outdoor  levels.  And  the 
consequences  of  that  are  severe — as  the 
majority  leader  and  others  have  docu- 
mented—real health  problems. 

At  the  May  25  hearing  this  year  be- 
fore our  subcommittee.  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator Sussman  of  the  EPA  testified: 

We  know  enough  about  the  problem  to  con- 
clude that  the  risks,  both  acute  and  chronic, 
are  sigrnificant  and  warrant  the  coordinated 
and  intensive  Federal  response. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  powerful  statis- 
tics— unsettling  facts.  The  most  sig- 
nificant health  effect  of  indoor  air  pol- 
lution is  lung  cancer,  and  that  is  for 
real.  EPA  reports  that  radon  causes 
about  14,000  lung  cancer  deaths  each 
year  and  that  passive  smoking  causes 
3,000  lung  cancer  deaths  each  year. 
EPA  also  cites  studies  that  show  that 
between  1.000  and  5,000  lung  cancer 
deaths  each  year  are  due  to  indoor  ex- 
posure to  6  volatile  organic  compounds. 
Exposure  to  tobacco  smoke  is  in  fact 
responsible,  according  to  EPA,  for  3,000 
lung  cancer  deaths  in  nonsmoking 
adults    and    impairs    the    respiratory 


health  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren. 

So  it  is  time  that  the  law  take  the 
lead  in  presenting  a  response  and  some 
protection  for  the  American  people. 

This  legislation  is  a  very  measured 
response  to  what,  as  I  have  described 
it,  is  a  deadly  serious  problem.  This 
legislation  will  provide  consumers  with 
more  information  to  enable  them  to 
protect  themselves  against  indoor  air 
pollution  and  it  will  streamline  exist- 
ing authorities  to  provide  a  coordi- 
nated response  to  the  problem. 

During  the  committee  process  of  con- 
sidering this  legislation,  the  only  sig- 
nificant concern  we  heard  about  the 
legislation  was  a  desire  to  ensure  that 
the  health  advisories  which  EPA  will 
develop  be  based  on  sound,  scientific 
information  that  has  undergone  peer 
review.  That  was  an  appropriate  and 
sensible  suggestion  and  the  committee, 
agreeing  with  the  concern,  has  modi- 
fied the  original  language  of  the  bill  to 
include  just  that  altered  language. 

Again,  and  finally,  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  all 
members  of  our  committee  for  their 
leadership  in  this  area  in  producing 
this  bill  which  will  protect  the  health 
of  millions  of  Americans  and  save  our 
economy  and  health  care  system  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  process.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  S.  656. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  wais  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  656),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  656 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION   1.  SHORT  TITLE  AMD  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  Tftle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of  1993". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Finding. 

Sec.  3.  Purposes. 

Sec.  4.  Definitions. 

Sec.  5.  Indoor  air  quality  research. 

Sec.  6.  Management  practices,  voluntary 
partnership  programs,  and  ven- 
tilation standards. 

Sec.  7.  Indoor  air  contaminant  health 
advisories. 

Sec.  8.  National  indoor  air  quality  response 
plan. 

Sec.  9.  Federal  building  response  plan  and 
demonstration  program. 


Sec.  10.  State  and  local  indoor  air  quality 

programs. 
Sec.  11.  Office  of  Radiation  and  Indoor  Air. 
Sec.  12.  Council  on  Indoor  Air  Quality. 
Sec.  13.  Indoor     air     quality      information 

clearinghouse. 
Sec.  14.  Building  assessment  demonstration. 
Sec.  15.  State  and  Federal  authority. 
Sec.  16.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

SEC.  a.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  Americans  spend  up  to  90  percent  of  a 
day  indoors  and.  as  a  result,  have  a  signifi- 
cant potential  for  exposure  to  contaminants 
in  the  air  indoors: 

(2)  exposure  to  Indoor  air  contamination 
occurs  in  workplaces,  schools,  public  build- 
ings, residences,  and  transportation  vehicles; 

(3)  recent  scientific  studies  indicate  that 
pollutants  in  the  indoor  air  include  radon, 
asbestos,  volatile  organic  chemicals  (includ- 
ing formaldehyde  and  benzene),  combustion 
byproducts  (including  carbon  monoxide  and 
nitrogen  oxides),  metals  and  gases  (including 
lead,  chlorine,  and  ozone),  respirable  par- 
ticles, biological  contaminants,  microorga- 
nisms, and  other  contaminants; 

(4)  a  number  of  contaminants  found  in  both 
ambient  air  and  indoor  air  may  occur  at 
higher  concentrations  in  indoor  air  than  in 
outdoor  air; 

(5)  indoor  air  pollutants  pose  serious 
threats  to  public  health  (Including  cancer, 
respiratory  illness,  multiple  chemical  sen- 
sitivities, skin  and  eye  Irritation,  and  relat- 
ed effects); 

(6)  up  to  15  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  may  have  heightened  sensitiv- 
ity to  chemicals  and  related  substances 
found  in  the  air  Indoors; 

(7)  radon  Is  among  the  most  harmful  in- 
door air  pollutants  and  Is  estimated  to  cause 
between  5.000  and  20.000  lung  cancer  deaths 
each  year; 

(8)  other  selected  indoor  air  pollutants  are 
estimated  to  cause  between  3.500  and  6.500 
additional  cancer  cases  per  year; 

(9)  indoor  air  contamination  is  estimated 
to  cause  significant  Increases  In  medical 
costs  and  declines  In  work  productivity; 

(10)  as  many  as  20  percent  of  office  workers 
may  be  exposed  to  environmental  conditions 
manifested  as  "sick  building  syndrome"; 

(11)  sources  of  Indoor  air  pollution  Include 
conventional  ambient  air  pollution  sources, 
building  materials,  consumer  and  commer- 
cial products,  combustion  appliances.  Indoor 
application  of  pesticides,  and  other  sources: 

( 12)  there  is  not  an  adequate  effort  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  conduct  research  on  the  seri- 
ousness and  extent  of  indoor  air  contamina- 
tion, to  Identify  the  health  effects  of  indoor 
air  contamination,  and  to  develop  control 
technologies,  education  programs,  and  other 
methods  of  reducing  human  exposure  to  the 
contamination; 

(13)  there  Is  not  an  adequate  effort  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  develop  response  plans  to  re- 
duce human  exposure  to  indoor  air  contami- 
nants and  there  is  a  need  for  improved  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  these  agencies: 

(14)  there  is  not  an  adequate  effort  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  develop  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  protocols  for  assessment  of  in- 
door air  contamination  In  non-residential, 
non-industrial  buildings  and  to  provide  guid- 
ance on  measures  to  respond  to  contamina- 
tion; and 

(15)  State  governments  can  make  sigrnifi- 
cant  contributions  to  the  effective  reduction 
of  human  exposure  to  Indoor  air  contami- 
nants and  the  Federal  Government  should 
assist  States  In  development  of  programs  to 
reduce  exposures  to  the  contaminants. 
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SEC.  S.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  develop  and  coordinate  through  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  at  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  a  comprehensive  program  of  research 
and  development  that  addresses  ihe  serious- 
ness and  extent  of  indoor  air  contamination, 
the  human  health  effects  of  indoor  air  con- 
taminants, and  the  technological  and  other 
methods  of  reducing  human  exposure  to  the 
contaminants; 

(2)  establish  a  process  under  which  the  ex- 
isting authorities  of  Federal  laws  will  be  di- 
rected and  focused  to  ensure  the  full  and  ef- 
fective application  of  the  authorities  to  re- 
duce human  exposure  to  indoor  air  contami- 
nants where  appropriate; 

(3)  provide  support  to  State  governments 
to  demonstrate  and  develop  indoor  air  qual- 
ity management  strategies,  assessments,  and 
response  programs;  and 

(4)  authorize  activities  to  ensure  the  gen- 
eral coordination  of  indoor  air  quality-relat- 
ed activity,  provide  for  reports  on  Indoor  air 
quality  to  Congress,  provide  for  assessments 
of  Indoor  air  contamination  in  specific  build- 
ings by  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health,  ensure  that  data 
and  information  on  indoor  air  quality  issues 
Is  available  to  interested  parties,  provide 
training,  education.  Information,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  public  and  private 
sector,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINmONS. 
As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  ADMINISTRATOR.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

(2)  AD.MINISTRATION.— The  term  "Adminis- 
tration" means  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration. 

(3)  AGENCY— The  term  "Agency"  means 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

(4)  Director— The  term  "Director"  means 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health. 

(5)  Federal  agency.— The  term  "Federal 
agency"  or  "agency  of  the  United  States" 
means  any  department,  agency  or  other  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government, 
including  any  Independent  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Government  or  gov- 
ernment corporation. 

(6)  Federal  building.— The  term  "Federal 
building"  means  any  building  that  is  used 
primarily  as  an  office  building,  school,  hos- 
pital, or  residence  that  is  owned,  leased,  or 
operated  by  any  Federal  agency  and  is  over 
10,000  square  feet  in  area,  any  building  occu- 
pied by  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  White 
House,  or  the  Vice  Presidential  residence, 
and  any  building  that  is  included  in  the  defi- 
nition of  Capitol  Buildings  under  section 
193m(l)  of  title  40.  United  States  Code. 

(7)  Lndoor  — The  term  "indoor"  means  the 
enclosed  portions  of  buildings,  including 
nonindustrial  workplaces,  public  buildings. 
Federal  buildings,  schools,  commercial 
buildings,  and  residences,  and  the  occupied 
portions  of  vehicles. 

(8)  Indoor  air  contaminant— The  term 
"indoor  air  contaminant"  means  any  solid, 
liquid,  semisolid,  dissolved  solid,  biological 
organism,  aerosol,  or  gaseous  material,  in- 
cluding combinations  or  mixtures  of  sub- 
stances, known  to  occur  in  indoor  air  that 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  human  health. 

(9)  Local  air  pollution  control  agency.— 
The  term  "local  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cy" means  any  city,  county,  or  other  local 
government  authority  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  implementing  programs  or 


enforcing  laws  or  ordinances  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution,  in- 
cluding indoor  air  pollution. 

(10)  Local  education  agency.— The  term 
"local  education  agency"  means  any  edu- 
cational agency  as  defined  in  section  198  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3381). 
SEC.  5.  INDOOR  AIR  QUAUTY  RESEARCH. 

(a)  Authority  — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall, 
in  coordination  with  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies,  establish  a  national  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  program  to 
ensure  the  quality  of  air  Indoors.  As  part  of 
the  program,  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mote the  coordination  and  acceleration  of 
research,  investigations,  experiments,  dem- 
onstrations, surveys,  and  studies  relating  to 
the  causes,  sources,  effects,  extent,  preven- 
tion, detection,  and  correction  of  contamina- 
tion of  indoor  air. 

(2)  Duties  of  administrator.— In  carrying 
out  this  section,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, to — 

(A)  collect  and  make  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, through  publications  and  other  appro- 
priate means,  the  results  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  activities  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  section: 

(B)  conduct  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  activities  and  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment entitles,  interstate  and  regional 
agencies,  other  public  agencies  and  authori- 
ties, nonprofit  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions, and  other  persons  In  the  preparation 
and  conduct  of  the  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  activities; 

(C)  make  grants  to  States  or  local  govern- 
ment entities,  other  public  agencies  and  au- 
thorities, nonprofit  institutions  and  organi- 
zations, and  other  persons: 

(D)  enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  with  public  agencies  and  au- 
thorities, nonprofit  institutions  and  organi- 
zations, and  other  persons: 

(E)  conduct  studies,  including  epidemiolog- 
ical studies,  of  the  effects  of  Indoor  air  con- 
taminants or  potential  contaminants  on 
mortality  and  morbidity  and  clinical  and 
laboratory  studies  on  the  immunologic,  bio- 
chemical, physiological,  and  toxicological  ef- 
fects (including  the  carcinogenic, 
teratogenic,  mutagenic,  cardiovascular,  and 
neurotoxic  effects)  of  indoor  air  contami- 
nants or  potential  contaminants: 

(F)  develop  and  disseminate  information 
documents  on  indoor  air  contaminants  de- 
scribing the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
the  contaminants  in  various  concentrations; 

(G)  develop  effective  and  practical  proc- 
esses, protocols,  methods,  and  techniques  for 
the  prevention,  detection,  and  correction  of 
indoor  air  contamination  and  work  with  the 
private  sector,  other  governmental  entities, 
and  schools  and  universities  to  encourage 
the  development  of  innovative  techniques  to 
improve  indoor  air  quality; 

(H)  construct  such  facilities,  employ  such 
staff,  and  provide  such  equipment  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section; 

(I)  call  conferences  concerning  the  poten- 
tial or  actual  contamination  of  indoor  air 
giving  opportunity  for  interested  persons  to 
be  heard  and  present  papers  at  the  con- 
ferences; 

(J)  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  facili- 
ties and  personnel  of  existing  Federal  sci- 
entific laboratories  and  research  centers; 

(K)  acquire  secret  processes,  technical 
data,  inventions,  patent  applications,  pat- 
ents,   licenses,    and    an    interest    in    lands. 


plants,  equipment  and  facilities,  and  other 
projjerty  rights,  by  purchase,  license,  lease, 
or  donation,  and  if  the  Administrator  ex- 
pects or  intends  that  research  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  will  primarily  af- 
fect worker  safety  and  health,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consult  with  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
and  the  Director:  and 

(L)  conduct  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  activities  through  nonprofit 
institutions  on  the  use  of  indoor  foliage  as  a 
method  to  reduce  indoor  air  pollution. 

(b)  Program  Requirements.— The  Admin- 
istrator, in  coordination  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct,  as- 
sist, or  facilitate  research,  investigations, 
studies,  surveys,  or  demonstrations  with  re- 
spect to  the  following: 

(1)  The  effects  on  human  health  of  con- 
taminants or  combinations  of  contaminants 
(whether  natural  or  anthropogenic)  at  var- 
ious levels  including  additive,  cumulative, 
and  synergistic  effects  on  populations  both 
with  and  without  heightened  sensitivity  that 
are  found  or  are  likely  to  be  found  in  indoor 
air. 

(2)  The  exposure  of  persons  to  contami- 
nants that  are  found  in  indoor  air  (including 
exposure  to  the  substances  from  sources 
other  than  Indoor  air  contamination.  Includ- 
ing drinking  water,  diet,  or  other  exposures). 

(3)  The  identification  of  populations  at  in- 
creased risk  of  Illness  from  exposure  to  In- 
door air  contaminants  and  assessment  of  the 
extent  and  characteristics  of  the  exposure. 

(4)  The  exposure  of  persons  to  contami- 
nants in  buildings  of  different  classes  or 
types,  and  in  vehicles,  and  assessment  of  the 
association  of  particular  contaminants  and 
particular  building  classes  or  types  and  vehi- 
cles. 

(5)  The  identification  of  building  classes  or 
types  and  design  features  or  characteristics 
that  increase  the  likelihood  of  exposure  to 
indoor  air  contaminants. 

(6)  The  identification  of  the  sources  of  in- 
door air  contaminants,  including  association 
of  contaminants  with  outdoor  sources,  build- 
ing or  vehicle  design,  classes  or  types  of 
products,  building  management  practices, 
equipment  operation  practices,  building  ma- 
terials, and  related  factors. 

(7)  The  assessment  of  relationships  be- 
tween contaminant  concentration  levels  in 
ambient  air  and  the  contaminant  concentra- 
tion levels  in  the  indoor  air. 

(8)  The  development  of  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  characterizing  and  modeling  in- 
door air  movement  and  flow  within  buildings 
or  vehicles,  including  the  transport  and  dis- 
persion of  contaminants  in  the  indoor  air. 

(9)  The  assessment  of  the  fate,  including 
degradation  and  transformation,  of  particu- 
lar contaminants  in  indoor  air. 

(10)  The  development  of  methods  and  tech- 
niques to  characterize  the  association  of  con- 
taminants, the  levels  of  contaminants,  and 
the  potential  for  contamination  of  new  con- 
struction with  climate,  building  location, 
seasonal  change,  soil  and  geologic  forma- 
tions, and  related  factors. 

(11)  The  assessment  of  indoor  air  quality  in 
facilities  of  local  education  agencies  and 
buildings  used  as  child  care  facilities  and  de- 
velopment of  measures  and  techniques  for 
control  of  indoor  air  contamination  in  the 
buildings. 

(12)  The  development  of  protocols,  meth- 
ods, techniques,  and  instruments  for  sam- 
pling indoor  air  to  determine  the  presence 
and  level  of  contaminants.  Including  sample 
collection  and  the  storage  of  samples  before 
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analysis  and  development  of  methods  to  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
analysis. 

(13)  The  development  of  air  quality  sam- 
pling methods  and  instruments  that  are  in- 
expensive and  easy  to  use  and  may  be  used 
by  the  general  public. 

(14)  The  development  of  control  tech- 
nologies, building  design  criteria,  and  man- 
agement practices  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
contaminants  into  buildings  or  vehicles 
(such  as  air  intake  protection,  sealing,  and 
related  measures)  and  to  reduce  the  con- 
centrations of  contaminants  indoor  (such  as 
control  of  emissions  from  internal  sources  of 
contamination,  Improved  air  exchange  and 
ventilation,  filtration,  and  related  meas- 
ures). 

(15)  The  development  of  materials  and 
products  that  may  be  used  as  alternatives  to 
materials  or  products  that  are  now  in  use 
and  that  contribute  to  Indoor  air  contamina- 
tion. 

(16)  Research,  to  be  carried  out  principally 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing— 

(A)  the  exposure  of  workers  to  indoor  air 
contaminants,  including  an  assessment  of  re- 
sulting health  effects;  and 

(B)  the  costs  of  declines  in  productivity, 
sick  time  use.  Increased  use  of  employer-paid 
health  insurance,  and  worker  compensation 
claims. 

(17)  Research,  to  be  carried  out  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  methods  for  assessing  the  poten- 
tial for  indoor  air  contamination  of  new  con- 
struction and  design  measures  to  avoid  in- 
door air  contamination. 

(18)  Research,  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
for  the  purposes  of— 

(A)  assessing  the  potential  for  Indoor  air 
contamination  in  public  and  private  trans- 
portation: and 

(B)  designing  measures  to  avoid  the  indoor 
air  contamination. 

(19)  Research,  to  be  carried  out  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  use  of 
indoor  foliage  as  a  means  to  reduce  indoor 
air  contamination,  including  demonstration 
projects  to  determine  the  level  of  pollutants 
reduced  by  indoor  plants  In  buildings. 

(c)     Technology     Demonstration     Pro- 

ORAM — 

(1)  In  general.- The  Administrator  may 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  or  con- 
tracts with,  or  provide  financial  assistance 
In  the  form  of  grants  to.  public  agencies  and 
authorities,  nonprofit  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations, employee  advocate  organizations, 
local  educational  institutions,  or  other  ap- 
propriate entities  or  persons  to  demonstrate 
practices,  methods,  technologies,  or  proc- 
esses that  may  be  effective  in  controlling 
sources  or  potential  sources  of  indoor  air 
contamination,  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
indoor  air  contamination,  and  reducing  expo- 
sures to  Indoor  air  contamination. 

(2)  Re<juirem«:nt8  for  assistance.- The 
Administrator  may  assist  a  demonstration 
activity  under  paragraph  (1)  only  If- 

(A)  the  demonstration  activity  will  serve 
to  demonstrate  a  new  or  significantly  im- 
proved practice,  method,  technology,  or 
process  or  the  feasibility  and  cost  effective- 
ness of  an  existing,  but  unproven.  practice. 
method,  technology,  or  process  and  will  not 


duplicate  other  Federal,  State,  local,  or  com- 
mercial efforts  to  demonstrate  the  practice, 
method,  technology,  or  process; 

(B)  the  demonstration  activity  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  serves  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(C)  the  demonstration  of  the  practice, 
technology,  or  process  will  comply  with  all 
other  laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  human  health,  welfare,  and  the  environ- 
ment; and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement,  the  practice,  method,  tech- 
nology, or  process— 

(I)  would  not  be  adequately  demonstrated 
by  State,  local,  or  private  persons,  or  in  the 
case  of  an  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance, by  a  grant;  and 

(II)  is  not  likely  to  receive  adequate  finan- 
cial assistance  from  other  sources. 

(3)  SouciTATioNS.— The  demonstration  pro- 
gram established  by  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude solicitations  for  demonstration 
projects,  selection  of  suitable  demonstration 
projects  from  among  the  proposed  dem- 
onstration projects,  supervision  of  the  dem- 
onstration projects,  evaluation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  results  of  demonstration  projects, 
and  dissemination  of  information  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  feasibility  of  the  practices, 
methods,  technologies,  and  processes  that 
are  proven  to  be  effective. 

(4)  Published  solicitations —Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  not  less  often  than  every  12 
months  thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  a  solicitation  for  proposals  to  dem- 
onstrate, prototype  or  at  full-scale,  prac- 
tices, methods,  technologies,  and  processes 
that  are  (or  may  be)  effective  in  controlling 
sources  or  potential  sources  of  indoor  air 
contaminants.  The  solicitation  notice  shall 
prescribe  the  information  to  be  included  in 
the  proposal,  including  technical  and  eco- 
nomic information  derived  from  the  research 
and  development  efforts  of  the  applicant,  and 
other  information  sufficient  to  permit  the 
Administrator  to  assess  the  potential  effec- 
tiveness and  feasibility  of  the  practice, 
method,  technology,  or  process  proposed  to 
be  demonstrated. 

(5)  Appucations.- Any  person  and  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  entity  may  sub- 
mit an  application  to  the  Administrator  in 
response  to  the  solicitations  required  by 
paragraph  (4).  The  application  shall  contain 
a  proposed  demonstration  plan  setting  forth 
how  and  when  the  project  Is  to  be  carried  out 
and  such  other  Information  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  require. 

(6)  Review— In  selecting  practices,  meth- 
ods, technologies,  or  processes  to  be  dem- 
onstrated, the  Administrator  shall  fully  re- 
view the  applications  submitted  and  shall 
evaluate  each  project  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

(A)  The  potential  for  the  proposed  practice, 
method,  technology,  or  process  to  effectively 
control  sources  or  potential  sources  of  con- 
taminants that  present  risks  to  human 
health 

(B)  The  consistency  of  the  proposal  with 
the  recommendations  provided  pursuant  to 
section  8(d)<8). 

(C)  The  capability  of  the  person  or  persons 
proposing  the  project  to  successfully  com- 
plete the  demonstration  as  described  In  the 
application. 

(D)  The  likelihood  that  the  demonstrated 
practice,  method,  technique,  or  process  could 
be  applied  In  other  locations  and  cir- 
cumstances to  control  sources  or  potential 
sources  of  contaminants.  Including  consider- 
ations of  cost,  effectiveness,  and  techno- 
logical feasibility. 


(E)  The  extent  of  financial  support  from 
other  perso/is  to  accomplish  the  demonstra- 
tion as  described  In  the  application. 

(F)  The  capability  of  the  person  or  persons 
proposing  the  project  to  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  the  demonstration  or  otherwise 
make  the  benefits  of  the  practice,  method,  or 
technology  widely  available  to  the  public  In 
a  timely  manner. 

(7)  Selection  of  projects.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  select  or  refuse  to  select  a 
project  for  demonstration  under  this  sub- 
section In  an  expeditious  manner.  In  the  case 
of  a  refusal  to  select  a  project,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  notify  the  applicant  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  refusal. 

(8)  Performance  of  projects.— Each  dem- 
onstration project  under  this  section  shall  be 
performed  by  the  applicant,  or  by  a  person 
satisfactory  to  the  applicant,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Administrator.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  enter  Into  a  written  agreement 
with  each  applicant  granting  the  Adminis- 
trator the  responsibility  and  authority  for 
testing  procedures,  quality  control,  monitor- 
ing, and  othSL  measurements  necessary  to 
detentSl'ne  Tinff'evaluate  the  results  of  the 
demonstration  project. 

(9)  Agreements.— The  Administrator  shall 
enter  Into  agreements.  If  practicable  and  de- 
sirable, to  provide  for  monitoring  testing 
procedures,  quality  control,  and  such  other 
measurements  as  are  necessary  to  evaluate 
the  results  of  demonstration  projects  or  fa- 
cilities intended  to  control  sources  or  poten- 
tial sources  of  contaminants. 

(10)  Schedules.- Each  demonstration 
project  under  this  section  shall  be  completed 
within  such  time  as  is  established  in  the 
demonstration  plan.  The  Administrator  may 
extend  any  deadline  established  under  this 
subsection  by  mutual  agreement  with  the 
applicant  concerned. 

(11)  Federal  funds.— The  total  amount  of 
Federal  funds  for  any  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  research  under  this 
section  is  of  a  basic  nature  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  undertaken,  or  the  applicant  Is 
a  local  educational  agency,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  approve  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion with  a  matching  requirement  other 
than  that  specified  In  this  subsection.  In- 
cluding full  Federal  funding. 

(12)  Reports.- The  Administrator  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  publish  general  reports 
describing  the  findings  of  demonstration 
projects  conducted  pursuant  to  this  section. 
The  reports  shall  be  provided  to  the  indoor 
air  quality  Information  clearinghouse  pro- 
vided for  In  section  13. 

(d)  Study  of  Schools  and  Child  Care  Fa- 
cilities.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall 
conduct  a  national  study  of  the  seriousness 
and  extent  of  Indoor  air  contamination  In 
buildings  owned  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  child  care  facilities. 

(2)  Advisory  group.— The  Administrator 
shall  establish  an  advisory  group  composed 
of  representatives  of  school  administrators, 
teachers,  child  care  organizations,  parents 
and  service  employees  and  other  Interested 
parties.  Including  scientific  and  technical  ex- 
perts familiar  with  Indoor  air  pollution  expo- 
sures, effects,  and  controls,  to  provide  guid- 
ance and  direction  In  the  development  of  the 
national  study. 

(3)  Report —Not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  a  report  to  Con- 
gress of  the  results  of  the  national  study. 
The  report  required  by  this  paragraph  shall 
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provide  such  recommendations  for  activities 
or  programs  to  reduce  and  avoid  indoor  air 
contamination  in  buildings  owned  by  local 
educational  agencies  and  in  child  care  facili- 
ties as  the  Administrator  determines  appro- 
priate. 

(e)  Report  to  Congress— Not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  reviewing  and 
assessing  Issues  related  to  chemical  sensitiv- 
ity disorders,  including  multiple  chemical 
sensitivities.  The  Advisory  Committee  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  7(c)  shall  review 
and  comment  on  the  report  prior  to  submit- 
tal to  Congress. 

(f)  HEALTHY  Buildings  Baseline  Assess- 
ment.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Administrator  and 
the  Director  shall  conduct  research  on  in- 
door air  quality  in  commercial  buildings  to 
develop  baseline  information  on  Indoor  air 
quality  In  the  buildings. 

(2)  Requirements  of  research.— Research 
carried  out  under  this  subsection  shall  com- 
ply with  generally  accepted  principles  of  the 
proper  design,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
ventilation,  filtration,  and  other  building 
systems. 

(3)  Persons  that  may  conduct  re- 
search—The  Administrator  and  the  Direc- 
tor may  arrange  to  have  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  research  to  be  carried  out  by  appropriate 
private  persons  and  academic  institutions. 

(4)  Contents  of  study.— The  study  shall 
include — 

(A)  monitoring  of  respirable  particulate 
matter,  volatile  compounds,  biological  con- 
taminants, and  other  contaminants  of  Inter- 
est; and 

(B)  identification  of  the  sources  of  Indoor 
air  contaminants. 

(g)  Clarification  of  Authority.— Title  IV 
of  the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthor- 
ization Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  7401  note)  is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  8.  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES.  VOIl  NTAKY 
PARTNERSHIP  PRCK;RAMS.  \M) 
VENTILATION  STANDARDS. 

(a)  technology  and  Management  Prac- 
tice Assessment  Bulletins.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall 
publish  bulletins  providing  an  assessment  of 
technologies  and  management  practices  for 
the  control  and  measurement  of  contami- 
nants in  the  air  Indoors. 

(2)  Bulletins.— The  bulletins  published 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum— 

(A)  describe  the  control  or  measurement 
technology  or  practice; 

(B)  describe  the  effectiveness  of  the  tech- 
nology or  practice  in  control  or  measure- 
ment of  indoor  air  contaminants  and.  to  the 
extent  feasible,  the  resulting  reduction  in 
risk  to  human  health; 

(C)  assess  the  feasibility  of  the  application 
of  the  technology  or  practice  In  buildings  of 
different  types,  sizes,  ages,  and  designs; 

(D)  assess  the  cost  of  the  applicatron  of  the 
technology  or  practice  in  buildings  of  dif- 
ferent types,  sizes,  ages,  and  designs,  includ- 
ing capital  and  operational  costs;  and 

(E)  assess  any  risks  to  human  health  that 
the  technology  or  practice  may  create. 

(3)  Format.— The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish and  utilize  a  standard  format  for 
presentation  of  the  technology  and  manage- 
ment practice  assessment  bulletins.  The  for- 
mat shall  be  designed  to  facilitate  assess- 
ment of  technologies  or  practices  by  inter- 
ested parties.  Including  homeowners  and 
building  owners  and  managers. 

(4)  Schedule  of  pubucation.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall   provide   that,   to   the   extent 


practicable,  bulletins  published  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  published  on  a  sched- 
ule consistent  with  the  publication  of  health 
advisories  pursuant  to  section  7(b). 

(5)  Public  review.— In  developing  bulletins 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  for  public  review  and 
shall  consider  public  comment  prior  to  the 
publication  of  bulletins.  If  the  technology  or 
management  practice  is  expected  to  have 
significant  implications  for  worker  safety  or 
health,  the  Adiminlstrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Director  prior  to  seeking  review  and 
comment. 

(6)  Distribution.— The  bulletins  published 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  provided 
to  the  Indoor  air  quality  information  clear- 
inghouse established  under  section  13  and.  to 
the  extent  practicable,  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  architecture,  design,  and  engineering 
firms,  building  owners  and  managers,  and  or- 
ganizations representing  the  parties. 

(b)  Voluntary  Partnership  Programs.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall 
develop  a  voluntary  partnership  program  In 
cooperation  with  corjwratlons  and  other  en- 
titles that  own.  operate,  or  occupy  buildings. 

(2)  Partnerships.— The  Administrator 
shall  enter  into  the  voluntary  partnerships 
as  an  incentive  to  promote  the  implementa- 
tion of  pollution  prevention,  problem  mitiga- 
tion, and  energy-wise  technology  strategies 
In  exchange  for  indoor  air  quality  technical 
support  and  recognition  of  the  Agency. 

(3)  Recognition.— The  Administrator  may 
award  recognition  to  corporations  or  other 
persons  that  comply  with  management  prac- 
tices that  are  necessary  to  Improve  air  qual- 
ity. 

(c)  Model  Building  Management  Prac- 
tices Training  — 

( 1 )  In  general.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Administrator,  shall 
develop  an  indoor  air  training  course  provid- 
ing training  with  respect  to — 

(A)  principles,  methods,  and  techniques  re- 
lated to  ventilation  system  operation  and 
maintenance.  Including  applicable  ventila- 
tion guidelines  and  standards; 

(B)  the  maintenance  of  records  concerning 
Indoor  air  quality,  including  maintenance  of 
ventilation  systems,  complaints  of  indoor  air 
quality,  and  actions  taken  to  address  indoor 
air  quality  problems; 

(C)  health  threats  posed  by  Indoor  air  con- 
taminants. Including  a  knowledge  of  health 
advisories  published  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  other  information  concerning  contami- 
nant levels; 

(D)  identification  of  potential  indoor  air 
contaminant  sources  and  options  for  reduc- 
ing exposures  to  contaminants; 

(E)  special  measures  that  may  be  necessary 
to  reduce  indoor  air  contaminant  exposures 
in  new  buildings  and  in  portions  of  buildings 
that  have  been  renovated  or  substantially  re- 
furbished within  the  6-month  period  preced- 
ing the  measures;  and 

(F)  special  measures  that  may  be  necessary 
to  reduce  exposures  to  contaminants  associ- 
ated with  pesticide  applications,  installation 
of  products,  furnishings,  or  equipment,  and 
cleaning  operations. 

(2)  Training  courses.- Not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  shall 
provide,  or  contract  for  the  provision  of. 
training  courses  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
sufficient,  at  a  minimum,  to  ensure  training 


on  a  schedule  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  9(fK2). 

(3)  Fees —The  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  or 
firms  or  organizations  operating  under  con- 
tract with  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  are  authorized  to 
establish  a  fee  for  training  pursuant  to  this 
subsection.  The  fees  shall  be  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  necessary  to  de- 
fray the  costs  of  the  training  program. 

(4)  Report.— Not  later  than  4  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Administrator,  shall 
prepare  a  report  to  Congress  assessing  the 
training  program  under  this  subsection  and 
making  recommendations  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  training  requirements  to  classes 
and  types  of  buildings  not  covered  under  this 
subsection. 

(d)  Ventilation  Program.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator.  In  co- 
ordination with  other  Federal  agencies,  shall 
conduct  a  program  to  analyze  the  adequacy 
of  ventilation  standards  and  guidelines  to 
protect  the  piAlic  and  workers  from  Indoor 
air  contaminants. 

(2)  Duties  of  administrator.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall— 

(A)  identify  and  describe  ventilation  stand- 
ards adopted  by  State  and  local  governments 
and  professional  organizations,  including  the 
American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating 
and  Air  Conditioning  Engineers; 

(B)  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  stand- 
ards for  protecting  public  health  and  pro- 
moting worker  productivity; 

(C)  assess  the  costs  of  compliance  with  the 
standards; 

(D)  determine  the  degree  to  which  the 
standards  are  being  adopted  and  enforced; 

(E)  identify  the  extent  to  which  buildings 
are  being  operated  In  a  manner  that  achieves 
the  standards;  and 

(F)  assess  the  potential  for  the  standards 
to  complement  controls  over  specific  sources 
of  contaminants  in  reducing  indoor  air  con- 
tamination. 

SEC.    7.    INDOOR    AIR    CONTAMINANT    HEALTH 
ADVISORIES. 

(a)  List  of  Contaminants.— 

(1)  In  general —Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  shall  prepare  and  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  indoor  air  con- 
taminants (referred  to  in  this  section  as 
"listed  contaminants").  The  list  may  include 
combinations  or  mixtures  of  contaminants 
and  may  refer  to  the  combinations  or  mix- 
tures by  a  common  name. 

(2)  Review  of  list.— The  Administrator 
shall  from  time  to  time  and  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  but  not  less  often  than  bi- 
ennially, review  and  revise  the  list  by  adding 
other  contaminants  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3)  Contents  of  ust.— The  list  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  include,  at  a  mini- 
mum, benzene,  biological  contaminants,  car- 
bon monoxide,  formaldehyde,  lead,  methyl- 
ene chloride,  nitrogen  oxide,  particulate 
matter,  asbestos,  polycyclic  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons (PAHs).  and  radon. 

(4)  Consultation  and  public  review.— In 
developing  the  list  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(1)  or  in  revising  the  list  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2).  the  Administrator  shall  consult 
with  the  advisory  panel  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (c).  provide  for  public  review,  and 
consider  public  comment  prior  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  final  list. 

(b)  Contaminant  Health  Advisories.— 
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(1)  In  general— The  Administrator  shall, 
In  consultation  with  the  advisory  panel,  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (c).  and  after  provid- 
ing for  public  review  and  comment  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (6).  publish  advisory  materials 
addressiner  the  adverse  human  health  effects 
of  listed  contaminants. 

(2)  Contents  of  materials— The  advisory 
materials  shall,  at  a  minimum,  describe — 

(A)  the  physical,  chemical,  biological,  and 
radiological  properties  of  the  contaminant. 

(B)  the  adverse  human  health  effects  of  the 
contaminant  in  various  indoor  environments 
and  in  various  concentrations,  including  the 
health  threat  to  subpopulations  that  may  be 
especially  sensitive  to  exposure  to  the  con- 
taminant; 

(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  contaminant, 
or  a  mixture  of  contaminants,  is  associated 
with  a  particular  substance  of  material  and 
emissions  rates  that  are  expected  to  result  in 
varying  levels  of  contaminant  concentration 
In  indoor  air: 

(D)  any  Technology  and  Management  Prac- 
tice Assessment  Bulletin  that  is  applicable 
to  the  contaminant  and  any  actions  that  are 
identified  for  the  contaminant  in  the  Na- 
tional Indoor  Air  Quality  Response  Plan  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  this  Act;  and 

(E)  any  indoor  air  contaminant  standards 
or  related  action  levels  that  are  in  effect 
under  any  authority  of  a  Federal  law  or  reg- 
ulation, the  authority  of  State  laws  or  regu- 
lations, the  authority  of  any  local  govern- 
ment, or  the  authority  of  another  country, 
including  standards  or  action  levels  sug- 
gested by  appropriate  international  organi- 
zations. 

(3)  Stattttory  construction.— Health 
advisories  published  pursuant  to  his  section 
shall  In  no  way  limit  or  restrict  the  applica- 
tion of  requirements  or  standards  estab- 
lished under  any  other  Federal  law. 

(4)  Format.— The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish and  utilize  a  standard  format  of  pres- 
entation of  Indoor  air  contaminant  health 
advisories.  The  format  shall  be  designed  to 
facilitate  public  understanding  of  the  range 
of  risks  of  exposure  to  indoor  air  contami- 
nants and  shall  include  a  summary  of  the  re- 
search and  information  concerning  the  con- 
taminant that  is  understandable  to  public 
health  professionals  and  to  individuals  who 
lack  training  in  toxicology. 

(5)  Schedule  of  pubucation.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  publish  health  advisories  for 
listed  contaminants  as  expeditiously  as  prac- 
ticable. At  a  minimum,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  not  less  than  6  advisories  not 
later  than  24  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  shall  publish  an  addi- 
tional 6  advisories  not  later  than  36  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(6)  Scientific  information —Health 
advisories  shall  be  based  on  sound  scientific 
Information  that  has  undergone  peer  review. 

(7)  Review  and  revision —Health 
advisories  shall  be  reviewed,  revised,  and  re- 
published to  reflect  new  scientific  informa- 
tion on  a  periodic  basis  but  not  less  fre- 
quently than  every  5  years. 

(8)  Review  and  comment.— In  developing 
and  revising  health  advisories  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide for  public  review  and  comment,  includ- 
ing providing  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  the  intent  to  publish  a  health  advisory  not 
later  than  90  days  prior  to  publication,  and 
shall  consider  public  comment  prior  to  issu- 
ance of  an  advisory. 

(c)  Advisory  Panel.— The  Indoor  Air  Qual- 
ity and  Total  Human  Exposure  Committee  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Science  Advisory  Board  shall  advise  the  Ad- 


ministrator with  respect  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  section.  Including  the  listing  of 
contaminants,  the  contaminants  for  which 
advisories  should  be  published,  the  order  in 
which  advisories  should  be  published,  the 
content,  quality,  and  format  of  advisory  doc- 
uments, and  the  revision  of  the  documents. 
The  Administrator  shall  provide  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  each  of  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry,  the  Office 
of  Health  and  Environmental  Research  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  and 
the  National  Institute  for  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  shall  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  Advisory  Panel  as  ex  officio  members. 

SEC.    8,    NATIONAL    INDOOR    AIR    QUALITY    RE- 
SPONSE PLAN. 

(a)  AUTHOIUTY.— The  Administrator  shall, 
in  coordination  with  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies,  develop  and  publish  a  national 
indoor  air  quality  response  plan.  The  re- 
sponse plan  shall  provide  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  range  of  response  actions  identi- 
fied In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  that  will  result 
in  the  reduction  of  human  exposure  to  indoor 
air  contaminants  listed  pursuant  to  section 
7(a)  and  the  attainment,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  of  Indoor  air  contaminant  levels 
that  are  protective  of  human  health. 

(b)  Existing  Authority —The  Adminis- 
trator, in  coordination  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  shall  Include  in  the 
plans  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  a  descrip- 
tion of  specific  response  actions  to  be  imple- 
mented based  on  existing  authorities  pro- 
vided in- 

(1)  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7401  et 
seq.); 

(2)  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  201  et  seq.); 

(3)  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticlde  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136  et  seq); 

(4)  title  XIV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (commonly  known  as  the  "Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act")  (42  U.S.C.  300f  et  seq); 

(5)  the  authorities  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission; 

(6)  the  authorities  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  and  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health;  and 

(7)  other  regulatory  and  related  authorities 
provided  under  any  other  Federal  law. 

In  Implementing  response  actions  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (6).  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  shall  con- 
sult with  representatives  and  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments  with  respect  to 
States  over  which  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  lacks  jurisdiction 
over  State  and  local  employees. 

(c)  Supporting  Actions— The  Adminis- 
trator, in  coordination  with  the  heads  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  shall  in- 
clude in  the  plans  provided  for  in  subsection 
(a)  a  description  of  specific  supporting  ac- 
tions, including,  but  not  limited  to— 

(1)  programs  to  disseminate  technical  in- 
formation to  public  health,  design,  and  con- 
struction professionals  concerning  the  risks 
of  exposure  to  indoor  air  contaminants  and 
methods  and  programs  for  reducing  exposure 
to  the  contaminants; 

(2)  the  development  of  guidance  documents 
addressing  individual  contaminants,  groups 
of  contaminants,  sources  of  contaminants,  or 
types  of  buildings  or  structures  and  provid- 
ing information  on  measures  to  reduce  expo- 
sure to  contaminants.  Including— 

(A)  the  estimated  cost  of  the  measures; 

(B)  the  technologic  feasibility  of  the  meas- 
ures; and 

(C)  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
measures; 


(3)  education  programs  for  the  general  pub- 
lic concerning  the  health  threats  posed  by 
Indoor  air  contaminants  and  appropriate  In- 
dividual response  actions; 

(4)  technical  assistance,  including  the  de- 
sign and  implementation  of  training  semi- 
nars for  State  and  local  officials,  private  and 
professional  firms,  and  labor  organizations 
dealing  with  indoor  air  pollution  and  ad- 
dressing topics  such  as  monitoring,  analysis, 
mitigation,  building  management  practices, 
ventilation,  health  effects,  public  informa- 
tion, and  program  design; 

(5)  the  development  of  model  building 
codes,  including  ventilation  rates,  for  var- 
ious types  of  buildings  designed  to  reduce 
levels  of  indoor  air  contaminants; 

(6)  the  identification  of  contaminants,  or 
circumstances  of  contamination  for  which 
immediate  action  to  protect  public  and 
worker  health  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
and  a  description  of  the  actions  needed; 

(7)  the  identification  of  contaminants,  or 
circumstances  of  contamination,  in  cases  in 
which  regulatory  or  statutory  authority  is 
not  adequate  to  address  an  Identified  con- 
taminant or  circumstance  of  contamination 
and  recommendation  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide needed  authority; 

(8)  the  identification  of  contaminants,  or 
circumstances  of  contamination,  in  cases  in 
which  the  continued  reduction  of  contamina- 
tion requires  development  of  technology  or 
technologic  '     .jchanlsms;  and 

(9)  the  identification  of  remedies  to  the 
"sick  building  syndrome",  including  proper 
design  and  maintenance  of  ventilation  sys- 
tems, building  construction  and  remodeling 
practices,  and  safe  practices  for  the  applica- 
tion of  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  disinfect- 
ants, and  a  standardized  protocol  for  inves- 
tigating and  solving  indoor  air  quality  prob- 
lems in  sick  buildings. 

(d)  Contents  of  Plan —In  describing  spe- 
cific actions  to  be  taken  under  subsections 
(b)  and  (c).  the  Administrator.  In  coordina- 
tion with  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies,  shall — 

(1)  identify  the  health  effects,  and  any  con- 
taminant or  contaminants  thought  to  cause 
health  effects  to  be  addressed  by  a  particular 
action  and  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the 
relative  contribution  to  indoor  air  contami- 
nation from  all  sources  of  contamination; 

(2)  identify  the  statutory  basis  for  the  ac- 
tion; 

(3)  identify  the  schedule  and  process  for 
implementation  of  the  action; 

(4)  Identify  the  Federal  agency  with  juris- 
diction for  the  specific  action  that  will  Im- 
plement the  action;  and 

(5)  identify  the  financial  resources  needed 
to  implement  the  specific  action  and  the 
source  of  the  resources. 

(e)  Schedule.— Response  plans  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  biennially  there- 
after. 

(f)  Review.— 

(1)  In  general— The  Administrator  shall 
provide  for  public  review  and  comment  on 
the  response  plan  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion. Including  provision  of  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register  for  public  review  and  com- 
ment not  later  than  90  days  prior  to  submis- 
sion to  Congress.  The  Administrator  shall  in- 
clude In  the  response  plan  a  summary  of  pub- 
lic comments. 

(2)  Review  by  council.— The  Administrator 
shall  provide  for  the  review  and  comment  on 
the  response  plan  by  the  Council  on  Indoor 
Air  Quality  provided  for  under  section  12. 

(g)  Reports  in  Plan.— 
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(1)  Monitoring  and  mitigation  services.— 
In  the  first  plan  published  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  Include  an  assessment  and  re- 
port on  indoor  air  monitoring  and  mitigation 
services  provided  by  private  firms  and  other 
organizations,  including  the  range  of  the 
services,  the  reliability  and  accuracy  of  the 
services,  and  the  relative  costs  of  the  serv- 
ices. The  assessment  shall  include  a  review 
and  analysis  of  options  for  oversight  of  in- 
door air  monitoring  and  mitigation  firms 
and  organizations,  including  registration.  li- 
censing, and  certification  of  the  firms  and 
organizations  and  options  for  imposing  a 
user  fee  on  the  firms  and  organizations. 

(2)  Ventilation  program.— The  first  plan 
published  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  in- 
clude an  assessment  and  report  on  the  ven- 
tilation program  carried  out  under  this  Act. 
including  recommendations  concerning— 

(A)  the  establishment  of  ventilation  stand- 
ards that  protect  public  health  and  worker 
health  and  take  into  account  comfort  and 
energy  conservation  goals;  and 

(B)  ensuring  that  adequate  ventilation 
standards  are  being  adopted  and  that  build- 
ings are  being  operated  in  a  manner  that 
achieves  standards. 

(3)  Indoor  plants— The  first  plan  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  shall  include 
an  assessment  and  report  on  the  research 
program  authorized  under  section  5(b)(20).  In 
preparing  the  report,  the  Administrator 
shall  consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

SEC.  9.  federal  BUILDIN(.  RESPONSE  PLAN  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  PHO<:.RAM. 

(a)  AUTHORITY.— The  Administrator  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  shall  develop  and  implement 
a  program  to  respond  to  and  reduce  indoor 
air  contamination  In  Federal  buildings  and 
to  demonstrate  methods  of  reducing  indoor 
air  contamination  in  new  Federal  buildings. 

(b)  Federal  Building  Response  Plan.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  the  Director,  and  the 
heads  of  affected  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  shall  prepare  response  plans  ad- 
dressing indoor  air  quality  in  Federal  build- 
ings. The  plans  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  be  developed  in  conjunction 
with  response  plans  developed  pursuant  to 
section  8. 

(2)  Contents  of  response  plan.— The  re- 
sponse plan  shall  provide  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  range  of  response  actions  that 
will  result  in  the  reduction  of  human  expo- 
sure to  Indoor  air  contaminants  listed  pursu- 
ant to  section  7(a).  and  the  attainment,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  of  indoor  air 
contaminant  concentration  levels  that  are 
protective  of  public  and  worker  health. 

(3)  Requirements  for  response  plan.— 
Each  Federal  building  response  plan  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  include — 

(A)  a  list  of  all  Federal  buildings; 

(B)  a  description  and  schedule  of  general 
response  actions.  Including  general  building 
management  practices,  product  purchase 
guidelines,  air  quality  problem  identification 
practices  and  methods,  personnel  training 
programs,  and  other  actions  to  be  imple- 
mented to  reduce  exposures  to  indoor  air 
contaminants  in  the  buildings  listed  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A); 

(C)  a  list  of  individual  Federal  buildings 
listed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  for 
which  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  indoor 
air     contamination     or     related     employee 


health  effects  to  warrant  assessment  of  the 
building  pursuant  to  section  14  and  a  sched- 
ule for  the  development  and  submittal  of 
building  assessment  proposals  pursuant  to 
section  14(d); 

(D)  a  description  and  schedule  of  specific 
response  actions  to  be  implemented  In  each 
specific  building  identified  in  subparagraph 
(C)  and  assessed  pursuant  to  section  14; 

(E)  an  Identification  of  the  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  the  funding  and  Implementa- 
tion of  each  response  action  identified  in 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (D);  and 

(F)  an  identification  of  the  estimated  costs 
of  each  response  action  identified  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (D)  and  the  source  of  re- 
sources to  cover  the  costs. 

(4)  Requirement  for  response  plan.— The 
response  plan  provided  for  in  this  subsection 
shall  address  each  Federal  building  identi- 
fied in  paragraph  OKA),  except  that  a  spe- 
cific building  may  be  exempted  from  cov- 
erage under  this  subsection.  A  building  may 
be  exempted  on  the  grounds  of— 

(A)  national  security; 

(B)  the  anticipated  demolition  or  termi- 
nation of  Federal  ownership  not  later  than  3 
years  after  the  exemption;  and 

(C)  a  specialized  use  of  a  building  that  pre- 
cludes necessary  actions  to  reduce  Indoor  air 
contamination. 

(5)  Submission  to  congress.— The  plan  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress  not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  bien- 
nially thereafter. 

(6)  Public  review  and  comment.— The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration shall  provide  for  public  review  and 
comment  on  the  response  plan  provided  for 
in  this  section,  including  the  provision  of  no- 
tice in  the  Federal  Register,  not  later  than 
90  days  prior  to  the  submission  to  Congress 
of  the  plan. 

(7)  Public  comments.— The  response  plan 
shall  include  a  summary  of  public  com- 
ments. The  Council  on  Indoor  Air  Quality 
provided  for  under  section  12  shall  review 
and  comment  on  the  plan. 

(c)  Indoor  Air  Quality  Reserve.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  shall  re- 
serve 0.5  percent  of  any  funds  used  for  the 
construction  of  new  Federal  buildings  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  measures  to  re- 
duce Indoor  air  contaminant  concentrations 
within  the  buildings. 

(2)  Measures  that  may  be  funded.— The 
measures  that  may  be  funded  with  the  re- 
serve provided  for  In  this  subsection  In- 
clude— 

(A)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  general  design  principles  Intended  to 
avoid  or  prevent  contamination  of  indoor 
air: 

(B)  the  design  and  construction  of  im- 
proved ventilation  techniques  or  equipment; 

(C)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  product  purchasing  guidelines; 

(D)  the  design  and  construction  of  con- 
taminant detection  and  response  systems; 

(E)  the  development  of  building  manage- 
ment guidelines  and  practices;  and 

(F)  training  in  building  and  systems  oper- 
ations for  building  management  and  mainte- 
nance personnel. 

(3)  Report. — On  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  each  Federal  building  covered  by  this 
section,  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  file  with  the 
Administrator,  the  clearinghouse  established 
under  section  13.  and  the  Council  established 
under  section  12,  a  report  describing  the  uses 
made  of  the  reserve  provided  for  In  this  sub- 


section. The  report  shall  be  In  sufficient  de- 
tail to  provide  design  and  construction  pro- 
fessionals with  models  and  general  plans  of 
various  Indoor  air  contaminant  reduction 
measures  adequate  to  assess  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  measures  for  application  in  other 
buildings. 

(4)  Exemptions.— The  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Administrator,  may  ex- 
empt a  planned  Federal  building  from  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  If  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion finds  that  the  exemption  Is  required  on 
the  grounds  of  national  security  or  that  the 
intended  use  of  the  building  is  not  compat- 
ible with  this  section. 

(d)  New  Environmental  Protection  agen- 
cy Buildings.— Any  new  building  con- 
structed for  use  by  the  Agency  as  head- 
quarters shall  be  designed,  constructed, 
maintained,  and  operated  as  a  model  to  dem- 
onstrate principles  and  practices  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Indoor  air  quality. 

(e)  Building  Comments.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  and  the  Director, 
shall  provide,  by  regulation,  a  method  and 
format  for  filing  and  responding  to  com- 
ments and  complaints  concerning  indoor  air 
quality  in  Federal  buildings  by  workers  in 
the  buildings  and  by  the  public.  The  proce- 
dure for  filing  and  responding  to  worker 
complaints  shall  supplement  and  not  dimin- 
ish or  supplant  existing  practices  or  proce- 
dures established  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  651 
et  seq.)  and  executive  orders  pertaining  to 
health  and  safety  for  Federal  employees. 

(2)  Listing  of  filings.— a  listing  of  each 
filing  and  an  analysis  of  the  filing  shall  be 
included  in  each  response  plan  prepared  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  The  listing  shall  pre- 
serve the  confidentiality  of  individuals  mak- 
ing filings  under  this  section. 

(3)  Regulations.— The  regulations  imple- 
menting this  subsection  shall  be  issued  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(O  Building  Ventilation  and  Management 
Training.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  designate,  or  require  that 
a  lessee  designate,  an  Indoor  Air  Quality  Co- 
ordinator for  each  Federal  building  that  Is 
owned  or  leased  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

(2)  Schedule  for  completion  of  training 
courses. — Not  later  than  4  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  each  Indoor 
Air  Quality  Coordinator  shall  complete  the 
indoor  air  training  course  operated  pursuant 
to  section  6(b).  Beginning  on  the  date  that  is 
3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  each  newly  designated  Indoor  Air  Qual- 
ity Coordinator  shall  complete  the  indoor  air 
training  course  not  later  than  1  year  after 
designation. 

(3)  Failure  to  designate  an  indoor  air 
QUALITY  coordinator.— If  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  finds 
that  a  lessee  has  failed  to  designate  and 
train  an  Indoor  Air  Quality  Coordinator  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration may  not  reestablish  a  lease  for 
the  building. 
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SEC.  10.  STATE  AND  UKAL  INDOOR  AlB  QUALITY 
PBOGRA1I& 

<a)  Manaokmknt  and  Assessment  Strat- 
egy Demonstration.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Governor  of  a  State 
may  apply  to  the  Administrator  for  a  grant 
to  support  demonstration  of  the  development 
and  implementation  of  a  management  strat- 
e^  and  assessment  with  respect  to  indoor 
air  quality  within  the  State. 

(2)  Strategies,— Each  State  indoor  air 
quality  management  strategy  shall— 

(A)  Identify  a  lead  agency  and  provide  an 
institutional  framework  for  protection  of  In- 
door air  quality: 

(B)  identify  and  describe  existing  pro- 
grams, controls,  or  related  activities  con- 
cerning Indoor  air  quality  within  State  agen- 
cies, including  regulations,  educational  pro- 
grams, assessment  programs,  or  other  activi- 
ties; 

(C)  Identify  and  describe  existing  pro- 
grams, controls,  or  related  activities  con- 
cerning Indoor  air  quality  of  local  and  other 
sub-State  agencies  and  ensure  coordination 
among  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  indoor  air  quality  activities  in  the 
State:  and 

(D)  ensure  the  coordination  of  indoor  air 
quality  programs  with  ambient  air  quality 
programs  and  related  activities. 

(3)  Assessment  programs.— Each  State  in- 
door air  quality  assessment  program  shall— 

(A)  Identify  indoor  air  contaminants  of 
concern  and.  to  the  extent  practicable,  as- 
sess the  seriousness  and  the  extent  of  Indoor 
air  contamination  by  contaminants  listed  in 
section  7(a); 

(B)  Identify  the  classes  or  types  of  build- 
ings or  other  indoor  envii-onments  in  which 
indoor  air  contaminants  pose  the  most  seri- 
ous threat  to  human  health; 

(C)  if  applicable,  identify  geographic  areas 
in  the  State  where  there  is  a  reasonable  like- 
lihood of  indoor  air  contamination  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  presence  of  contaminants  in  the 
ambient  air  or  the  existence  of  sources  of  a 
contaminant: 

(D)  identify  methods  and  procedures  for  in- 
door air  contaminant  assessment  and  mon- 
itoring: 

(E)  provide  for  periodic  assessments  of  in- 
door air  quality  and  identification  of  indoor 
air  quality  changes  and  trends;  and 

(P)  establish  methods  to  provide  informa- 
tion concerning  Indoor  air  contamination  to 
the  public  and  to  educate  the  public  and  in- 
terested groups,  including  building  owners 
and  design  and  engineering  professionals, 
about  indoor  air  contamination. 

(4)  State  authoiuty  —  As  part  of  a  man- 
agement strategy  and  assessment  under  this 
subsection,  the  applicant  may  develop  con- 
taminant action  levels,  guidance,  or  stand- 
ards and  may  draw  on  health  advisories  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  section  7. 

(5)  Requrements  for  states —Each  State 
that  is  selected  to  demonstrate  the  develop- 
ment of  management  and  assessment  strate- 
gies shall  provide  to  the  Administrator  a 
management  strategy  and  assessment  pursu- 
ant to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  not  later  than  3 
years  after  the  date  of  selection  and  shall 
certify  to  the  Administrator  that  the  strat- 
egy and  assessment  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  Act. 

(6)  Public  review  and  comment— Each 
State  referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)  shall  pro- 
vide for  public  review  and  comment  on  the 
management  strategy  and  assessment  prior 
to  submission  of  the  strategy  and  assessment 
to  the  Administrator. 

(b)  Response  Programs.— 
(1)  In  oknbral.— a  Governor  of  a  State  or 
the  executive  officer  of  a  local  air  pollution 


control  agency  may  apply  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  grant  assistance  to  develop  a  re- 
sponse program  designed  to  reduce  human 
exposure  to  an  indoor  air  contaminant  or 
contaminants  in  the  State,  a  specific  class  or 
type  of  building  in  that  State,  or  a  specific 
geographic  area  of  that  State. 

(2)  Requirements  for  response  pro- 
gram—A  response  program  shall— 

(A)  address  a  contaminant  or  contami- 
nants listed  pursuant  to  section  7(a): 

(B)  Identify  existing  data  and  Information 
concerning  the  contaminant  or  contami- 
nants to  be  addressed,  the  class  or  type  of 
building  to  be  addressed,  and  the  specific  ge- 
ographic area  to  be  addressed; 

(C)  describe  and  schedule  the  specific  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  to  reduce  human  ex{)OSure 
to  the  identified  contaminant  or  contami- 
nants, including  the  adoption  and  enforce- 
ment of  any  ventilation  standards: 

(D)  Identify  the  State  or  local  agency  or 
public  organization  that  will  Implement  the 
response  actions: 

(E)  identify  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
financial  resources  to  be  used  to  implement 
the  response  program:  and 

( F)  provide  for  the  assessment  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  response  program. 

(3)  State  authority— As  part  of  a  re- 
sponse program  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
an  applicant  may  develop  contaminant  ac- 
tion levels,  guidance,  or  standards  based  on 
health  aulvisories  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7. 

(4)  Ventilation  rates.— As  part  of  a  re- 
sponse program  established  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  an  applicant  may  develop  a 
standard  establishing  1  or  more  ventilation 
rates  for  a  class  or  classes  of  buildings.  The 
standard  shall  Include  development  of  the  as- 
sessment and  compliance  programs  needed 
to  implement  the  standard. 

(5)  Response  plans —As  part  of  a  response 
program  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, an  applicant  may  develop  a  response 
plan  addressing  indoor  air  quality  in  State 
and  local  government  buildings.  The  plan 
shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  be 
consistent  with  response  plans  developed 
pursuant  to  section  9. 

(c)  Grant  Management — 

(1)  Amount— The  amount  of  each  grant 
made  under  subsection  (aXl)  shall  not  be  less 
than  S75,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Selection  ciuteria  — In  selecting 
States  for  the  demonstration  and  implemen- 
tation of  management  strategies  and  assess- 
ments under  subsection  (aKl),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consider — 

(A)  the  previous  experience  of  a  State  in 
addressing  indoor  air  quality  issues: 

(B)  the  seriousness  of  the  Indoor  air  qual- 
ity Issues  identified  by  the  State:  and 

(C)  the  potential  for  demonstration  of  in- 
novative management  or  assessment  meas- 
ures that  may  be  of  use  to  other  States. 

(3)  Focus  of  resources- In  selecting 
States  for  the  demonstration  of  management 
strategies  and  assessments  under  subsection 
(aMU,  the  Administrator  shall  focus  re- 
sources to  ensure  that  sufficient  funds  are 
available  to  selected  States  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough management  strategies  and  assess- 
ments in  each  selected  State  and  to  ade- 
quately demonstrate  the  implementation  of 
the  strategies  and  assessments. 

(4)  Amount— The  amount  of  each  grant 
made  under  subsection  (bKl)  shall  not  exceed 
S2SO.0OO  for  each  fiscal  year  and  shall  be 
available  to  the  State  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  3  years. 

(5)  Selection  cRrrERiA  — In  selecting  re- 
sponse programs  developed  under  subsection 


(b)  for  grant  assistance,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider- 

(A)  the  potential  for  the  response  program 
to  bring  about  reductions  in  Indoor  air  con- 
taminant levels: 

(B)  the  contaminants  to  be  addressed,  giv- 
ing priority  to  contaminants  for  which 
health  advisories  have  been  developed  pursu- 
ant to  section  207: 

(C)  the  type  of  building  to  be  addressed, 
giving  priority  to  building  types  in  which 
substantial  human  exposures  to  indoor  air 
contaminants  occur; 

(D)  the  potential  for  development  of  Inno- 
vative response  measures  or  methods  that 
may  be  of  use  to  other  States  or  local  air 
pollution  control  agencies;  and 

(E)  the  State  Indoor  air  quality  manage- 
ment strategy  and  assessment,  giving  prior- 
ity to  States  with  complete  indoor  air  man- 
agement strategies  and  assessments. 

(6)  Fedejial  share.— TTie  Federal  share  of 
each  grrant  made  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  costs 
Incurred  in  the  demonstration  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  activities  and  shall  be 
made  on  the  condition  that  the  non-Federal 
share  is  provided  from  non-Federal  funds. 

(7)  Availability  of  funds.— Funds  award- 
ed as  a  grant  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  for  the  next  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  funds  are  ob- 
ligated and  for  the  next  following  fiscal  year. 

(8)  Restriction.— No  grant  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a 
State  or  local  air  pollution  control  agency 
that  In  the  preceding  year  received  a  grant 
under  this  section  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  agency  satisfactorily 
Implemented  the  grant  activities  In  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

(9)  Information.— States  and  air  pollution 
control  agencies  shall  provide  such  informa- 
tion in  applications  for  grant  assistance  and 
pertaining  to  grant  funded  activities  as  the 
Administrator  requires 

SEC.  II.  OFFICE  OF  RADIATION  AND  INDOOR  AIR. 

(a)  Establishment —The  Administrator 
shall  establish  an  Office  of  Radiation  and  In- 
door Air  within  the  Office  of  Air  and  Radi- 
ation of  the  Agency. 

(b)  Responsibiuties— The  Office  of  Radi- 
ation and  Indoor  Air  shall— 

(1)  list  indoor  air  contaminants  and  de- 
velop health  advisories  pursuant  to  section  7: 

(2)  develop  national  Indoor  air  quality  re- 
sponse plans  as  provided  for  in  section  8: 

(3)  manage  Federal  grant  assistance  pro- 
vided to  air  pollution  control  agencies  under 
section  10; 

(4)  ensure  the  coordination  of  Federal  laws 
and  programs  administered  by  the  Agency 
relating  to  indoor  air  quality  and  reduce  du- 
plication or  inconsistencies  among  the  pro- 
grams; 

(5)  work  with  other  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  and  the  National  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  to  en- 
sure the  effective  coordination  of  programs 
related  to  indoor  air  quality;  and 

(6)  work  with  public  interest  groups,  labor 
organizations,  and  the  private  sector  in  de- 
velopment of  information  related  to  indoor 
air  quality,  including  the  health  threats  of 
human  exposure  to  indoor  air  contaminants, 
the  development  of  technologies  and  meth- 
ods to  control  the  contaminants,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  to  reduce  contami- 
nant concentrations. 

SEC.  II.  COUNCIL  ON  INDOOR  AIR  QUALITY. 

(a)  Authority.- There  is  established  a 
Council  on  Indoor  Air  Quality. 
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(b)  Responsibilities.— The  Council  on  in- 
door Air  Quality  shall— 

(1)  provide  for  the  full  and  effective  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  agency  activities  relating 
to  indoor  air  quality: 

(2)  provide  a  forum  for  the  resolution  of 
conflicts  or  inconsistencies  in  policies  or 
programs  related  to  indoor  air  quality: 

(3)  review  and  comment  on  the  national  in- 
door air  quality  response  program  developed 
pursuant  to  section  8  and  the  Federal  build- 
ing response  plans  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9(b);  and 

(4)  prepare  a  report  to  Congress  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d). 

(c)  Organization.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Council  on  Indoor  Air 
Quality  shall  Include  a  senior  representative 
of  each  Federal  agency  involved  in  indoor  air 
quality  programs,  including — 

(A)  the  Agency; 

(B)  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration: 

(C)  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health; 

(D)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(E)  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(F)  the  Department  of  Energy: 

(G)  the  Department  of  Transportation; 

(H)  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion; and 

(1)  the  General  Services  Administration. 

(2)  Chairperson.— The  representative  of 
the  Agency  shall  serve  as  the  Chairperson  of 
the  Council. 

(3)  Staff —The  Council  shall  be  served  by 
a  staff  that  shall  include  an  Executive  Direc- 
tor and  not  less  than  3  full-time  equivalent 
employees  who  shall  be  employees  of  the 
Agency. 

SEC.    IS.    INDOOR    AIR    QUALITY    INTORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSE. 

(a)  National  Indoor  Air  Quality  Clear- 
inghouse.—The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish a  national  indoor  air  quality  clearing- 
house to  be  used  to  disseminate  indoor  air 
quality  information  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. State,  and  local  governments,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  individuals. 

(b)  Functions. — The  clearinghouse  shall  be 
a  repository  for  reliable  indoor  air  quality 
related  Information  to  be  collected  from  and 
made  available  to  government  agencies  and 
private  organizations  and  individuals.  At  a 
minimum,  the  clearinghouse  established  by 
this  section  shall  make  available  reports, 
programs,  and  materials  developed  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(c)  Hotune.— The  clearinghouse  shall  oper- 
ate a  toll-free  hotline  on  indoor  air  quality 
that  shall  be  available  to  provide  to  the  pub- 
lic general  information  about  indoor  air 
quality  and  general  guidance  concerning  re- 
sponse to  indoor  air  quality  problems. 

(d)  Contractual  Agreement.— The  Admin- 
istrator may  provide  for  the  design,  develop- 
ment, and  implementation  of  the  clearing- 
house through  a  contractual  agreement 

SEC.    14.    BUILDING    ASSESSMENT    DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 

(a)  Authority — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Implement  a  Building  Assess- 
ment Demonstration  Program  to  support  the 
development  of  methods,  techniques,  and 
protocols  for  the  assessment  of  Indoor  air 
quality  in  nonresidential,  nonindustrial 
buildings  and  to  provide  assistance  and  guid- 
ance to  building  owners  and  occupants  on 
measures  to  improve  air  quality. 


(2)  Onsite  assessments.— In  implementing 
this  section,  the  Director  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  onsite  assessments  of  in- 
dividual buildings,  including  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  buildings. 

(3)  Statutory  coNSTRUcnoN.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  in  any  way  limit  or  con- 
strain existing  authorities  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29 
U.S.C.  651  etseq.). 

(b)  Assessment  Elements.— Assessments 
of  individuals  buildings  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall,  at  a  minimum,  pro- 
vide— 

(1)  an  identification  of  suspected  building 
conditions  or  contaminants  (or  both)  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  conditions  or  contami- 
nants: 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  probable  sources  of 
contaminants  in  the  air  in  the  building; 

(3)  a  review  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
health  concerns  and  symptoms  identified  by 
building  occupants: 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  probable  associa- 
tion of  indoor  air  contaminants  with  the 
health  and  related  concerns  of  building  occu- 
pants, including  an  assessment  of  occupa- 
tional and  environmental  factors  that  may 
relate  to  the  health  concerns; 

(5)  an  Identification  of  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  control  contaminants  in  the  air  In 
the  building,  to  reduce  the  concentration 
levels  of  contaminants,  and  to  reduce  expo- 
sure to  contaminants;  and 

(6)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
sponse measures  in  the  control  and  reduction 
of  contaminants  and  contaminant  levels,  the 
change  in  occupant  health  concerns  and 
symptoms,  the  approximate  costs  of  the 
measures,  and  any  additional  response  meas- 
ures that  may  reduce  health  concerns  of  oc- 
cupants. 

(C)  ASSESSMENT  REPORTS.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Director  shall  pre- 
pare— 

(A)  a  preliminary  report  of  each  building 
assessment  that  shall  document  findings 
concerning  assessment  elements  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  of  subsection  (b);  and 

(B)  a  final  report  that  shall  provide  an 
overall  summary  of  the  building  assessment, 
including  information  on  the  effectiveness 
and  cost  of  response  measures,  and  the  po- 
tential for  application  of  response  measures 
to  other  buildings. 

(2)  Schedule  of  reports.— Elach  prelimi- 
nary assessment  report  shall  be  prepared  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  selection  of  a 
building  for  assessment,  A  final  assessment 
report  shall  be  prepared  not  later  than  180 
days  after  completion  of  a  preliminary  re- 
port. 

(3)  Availability  of  reports.— Preliminary 
and  final  reports  shall  be  made  available  to 
building  owners,  occupants,  and  the  author- 
ized representatives  of  occupants. 

(d)  Building  Assessment  Proposal.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Director  shall  con- 
sider individual  buildings  for  assessment 
under  this  section  in  response  to  a  proposal 
identifying  a  building  and  the  building  owner 
and  providing  preliminary,  background  in- 
formation about  the  nature  of  the  indoor  air 
contamination,  previous  response  to  air  con- 
tamination problems,  and  the  characteris- 
tics, occupancy,  and  uses  of  the  building. 

(2)  Building  assessment  proposals.- a 
Building  assessment  proposal  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  a  building  owner  or  occupants  or 
the  authorized  representatives  of  building 
occupants,  Including  the  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  employees  working  in  a 
building. 

(e)  Building  assessment  Selection. — 


(1)  In  general.— In  selecting  buildings  to 
be  assessed  under  this  section,  the  Director 
shall  consider— 

(A)  the  seriousness  and  extent  of  apparent 
Indoor  air  contamination  and  human  health 
effects  of  the  contamination: 

(B)  the  proposal  for  a  building  assessment 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (d); 

(C)  the  views  and  comments  of  the  building 
owners; 

(D)  the  potential  for  the  building  assess- 
ment to  expand  knowledge  of  building  as- 
sessment methods,  including  identification 
of  contaminants  and  other  relevant  building 
conditions,  assessment  of  sources,  and  devel- 
opment of  response  measures:  and 

(E)  the  listing  of  a  building  pursuant  to 
section  9(b)(3)(C). 

(2)  Preuminary  response.— The  Director 
shall  provide  a  preliminary  response  and  re- 
view of  building  assessment  proposals  to  ap- 
plicants and  the  applicable  building  owner 
not  later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of  a  pro- 
posal and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall 
provide  a  final  decision  concerning  selection 
of  a  proposal  not  later  than  120  days  after 
the  submittal  of  the  proposal. 

(f)  Building  Assessment  Support — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Director  may  enter 
into  sigreements  with  private  individuals, 
firms,  State  and  local  governments,  or  aca- 
demic institutions  for  services  and  related 
assistance  in  conduct  of  assessments  under 
this  section. 

(2)  Other  federal  agencies.— The  Direc- 
tor may  enter  into  agreements  with  any 
other  Federal  agency  for  the  assignment  of 
Federal  employees  to  a  specific  building  as- 
sessment project  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
180  days. 

(g)  Summary  Report,— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Director  shall  pro- 
vide, on  an  annual  basis,  a  report  on  the  im- 
plementation of  this  section  to  the  Adminis- 
trator and  to  the  Council  on  Indoor  Air  Qual- 
ity established  pursuant  to  section  12, 

(2)  General  reports,— The  Director  shall, 
from  time  to  time  and  in  consultation  with 
the  Administrator,  publish  general  reports 
containing  materials,  information,  and  gen- 
eral conclusions  concerning  assessments 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  section.  The  re- 
ports may  address  concerns  related  to  the  re- 
mediation of  indoor  air  contamination  prob- 
lems, the  assessment  of  health  related  con- 
cerns and  the  prevention  of  the  problems 
through  improved  design,  materials,  product 
specifications,  and  management  practices. 

(3)  Availability  of  reports,— The  reports 
prepared  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  provided  to  the  indoor 
air  quality  information  clearinghouse  pro- 
vided for  in  section  13  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  the  reports  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  architectural,  design,  and  engineer- 
ing firms  and  to  organizations  representing 
the  firms, 

SEC.  15.  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  General  authority —Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed,  interpreted,  or  ap- 
plied to  preempt,  displace,  or  supplant  any 
other  State  or  Federal  law,  whether  statu- 
tory or  common  law,  or  any  local  ordinance. 

(b)  Occupational  Safety  and  Health.— In 
exercising  any  authority  under  this  title,  the 
Administrator  shall  not,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)(1)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  653(bKl)).  be 
considered  to  be  exercising  statutory  author- 
ity to  prescribe  or  enforce  standards  or  regru- 
lations  affecting  occupational  safety  and 
health. 

SEC,  !«.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONa 

(a)  Sections  5  Through  7.— There  are  au- 
thorized   to   be   appropriated   S20,000,000   for 
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each  of  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998.  Of  such 
sums  as  are  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1&98.  '/i  shall  be  reserved  for  the  im- 
plementation of  section  7.  v«  shall  be  re- 
served for  the  implementation  of  section 
5<c),  and  SI .000.000  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
implementation  of  section  6<c). 

(b)  Sections  8.  9.  11.  and  13— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  SIO. 000.000  for 
each  for  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998.  to 
carry  out  sections  8.  9.  11.  and  13.  Of  such 
sums  as  are  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection.  Vi  shall  be  reserved  for  imple- 
mentation of  section  9  and  M»  shall  be  re- 
served for  implementation  of  section  13. 

(c)  Section  lO.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $12,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1998.  to  carry  out  section 
10.  Of  such  sums  that  are  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  section.  Vj  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  10<b». 

(d)  Section  12.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,500,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1998,  to  carry  out  section 
12. 

(e)  Section  H.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  S5.000.000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1998  to  carry  out  section 
14. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  is  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Would  it  be  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  speak  as  in  morn- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  MORTON 
HALPERIN 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  briefly  address  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  nomination  of 
Morton  Hali)erin  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  for  Democracy 
and  Peacekeeping,  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  Senate  informed  on  the  var- 
ious steps  being  taken  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  connection  with 
that  nomination — I  repeat,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  because  some- 
where along  the  line  the  misimpression 
resulted  that  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee was  brought  into  this.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, and  I,  as  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  under- 
stand and  agree  that  the  Intelligence 
Committee  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
this  nomination,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Chairman  NUNN  and 
ranking  Republican  Thurmond,  the 
Armed  Services  has  the  full  and  exclu- 
sive authority  to  work  with  this  nomi- 
nation. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  Senator 
DeConcini,  at  my  personal  request,  was 
prepared  to  assist  other  members  of 
the    Armed    Services    Committee    and 


me.  with  the  appreciation  of  all  con- 
cerned. In  setting  up  a  meeting  with 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
that  ultimately  did  not  occur.  But  all 
inquiries  on  this  nomination  have  been 
handled  within  the  framework  of  the 
committee  of  jurisdiction,  namely,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  should  like  to  indicate  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  Director 
Woolsey  and  speak  with  him  in  connec- 
tion with  this  nomination  on  several 
occasions.  Indeed,  yesterday,  during 
the  course  of  a  routine  meeting  that 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
had  with  the  chairman  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  and  me,  as  the  In- 
telligence Committee's  vice  chairman, 
I  took  the  opportunity  to  draw  to  his 
attention  that  certain  correspondence 
would  be  directed  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  and,  hopefully, 
would  come  to  his  attention  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time,  which  contained  a 
specific  request  by  myself  and  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  a  further  search  for  informa- 
tion that  could  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  CIA.  We  feel  this  information,  if  it 
exists  and  can  be  found,  is  very  perti- 
nent to  a  careful,  fair,  and  objective  as- 
sessment by  the  U.S.  Senate  of  this 
nomination  if,  indeed,  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  full  Senate  considers  that 
nomination. 

Yesterday,  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Chairman  NUNN  and  the  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Thurmond,  myself,  and 
others  had  a  meeting  with  respect  to 
the  nomination.  Having  worked  as 
ranking  member  of  this  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  many  years,  this 
nomination,  like  all  others,  is  being 
handled,  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  with  joint  preparation 
to  the  extent  possible.  There  are  cer- 
tain areas  in  which  a  cooperative  spirit 
inthis  nomination,  &s  in  all  others,  is 
beneficial,  particularly  in  keeping  both 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
fully  informed  with  respect  to  certain 
procedures  that  are  being  followed,  the 
initiation  of  certain  correspondence 
being  forwarded,  and  the  timing  of  pos- 
sible consideration  by  the  full  commit- 
tee of  the  nomination. 

The  chairman  and  ranking  member 
can  best  speak  for  themselves,  but  it 
appeared  to  me.  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  very  successful  meeting,  that  it 
would  be  the  hope  of  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  to  go  forward  with  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination,  again,  if  It 
turns  out  that  the  committee  must 
consider  that  nomination.  That  hear- 
ing would  occur  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  committee's  work  with  the 
first  priority,  namely,  the  conclusion 
of  the  conference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  on  the  annual  Defense  au- 
thorization bill. 

I  have  approached  this  nomination, 
as  I  have  all  other  nominations,  with 
an  open  and  fair  mind.  I  still  maintain 
an  open  and  fair  mind.  But  it  seems  to 


me  it  is  timely  for  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  a  sec- 
ond look,  and  a  very  careful  look,  at 
this  nomination.  This  is  a  piece  of  con- 
structive advice  from  one  who  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  Department  of  De- 
fense Presidential  nominations  for  20 
years — 15  in  the  Senate  and  5  in  the 
Navy  Secretariat.  There  seems  to  be  a 
case,  which  at  this  point  in  time  is  not 
yet  complete  in  preparation,  but  it  is  a 
strong  case,  indicating  that  this  indi- 
vidual in  all  probability  is  not  suited 
to  assume  this  heavy  responsibility. 
His  career  of  controversy  has  showed 
that  he  possesses  a  strong  intellect  but 
has  applied  it  to  advance  philosophies 
that  are  inconsistent  with  becoming 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Nation's  se- 
curity. The  trail  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions grows  longer. 

Yesterday,  a  second  letter  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  seeking 
information  relevant  to  the  nomina- 
tion was  sent  under  the  signature  of 
the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Thurmond,  to 
supplement  the  letter  sent  on  October 
4,  1993,  This  second  letter  sent  at  my 
request  to  the  executive  branch  re- 
quested that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  go  back  and  examine  certain 
areas  of  its  filing  system  to  determine 
the  existence  or  absence  of  certain  in- 
formation. I  urge  the  Director  to  act  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  on  that 
search. 

At  the  request  of  this  Senator,  by  the 
earlier  letter  of  October  4,  1993,  for- 
warded through  the  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  a  search  was  conducted 
and,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  advised  the  Senate 
just  a  day  or  so  ago  on  the  floor,  the 
Senate  received  a  communication  back 
from  the  executive  branch  to  the  effect 
that  the  first  search  for  this  material 
did  not  show  the  evidence  was  in  exist- 
ence. 

Having  just  received  information 
from  certain  witnesses  when  the  com- 
munication from  the  executive  branch 
arrived.  I  gave  the  information  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  indicated  that  this  ad- 
ditional information  could  help  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  and  his 
subordinates  in  going  back  to  look  into 
other  files  with  the  hope  of 
ascertaining  the  existence  or  absence 
of  the  Information  sought.  The  ranking 
member  then  sent  yesterday's  letter  to 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  re- 
questing a  file  search,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier. 

I  noted  from  press  reports  today  that 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  major- 
ity side  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  now  joined  with  the  Re- 
publicans in  expressing  some  deep  con- 
cerns about  the  advisability,  and  I  say 
the  suitability,  of  this  individual  in  as- 
suming this  important  post. 

I  joined  with  other  members  of  our 
committee  in  placing  a  hold  on  the 
Senate  proceeding  to  consider  the  in- 
telligence authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
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year  1994  (S,  1301),  I  intend  to  continue 
to  maintain  that  hold  until  the  second 
letter,  yesterday's  letter,  has  been  an- 
swered by  the  executive  branch,  pre- 
sumably based  on  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence's  having  carefully 
surveyed  the  files  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  the  information  sought  ex- 
ists, 

I  hope  that  is  done  in  as  expeditious 
a  manner  as  possible.  The  main  pur- 
pose for  my  addressing  the  Senate  this 
morning  is  to  give  this  Senator's  im- 
pression that  the  Republicans  are  pro- 
ceeding in  what  I  view  as  a  fair  man- 
ner, a  diligent  manner,  and  proceeding 
because,  quite  aside  from  the  issue  of 
the  particular  item  for  which  CIA  is 
searching,  based  on  yesterday's  re- 
quest, information  is  coming  to  us 
which,  in  my  judgment,  justifiably 
puts  in  our  minds  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  individual  is  suit- 
able to  take  on  this  very  important  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  assure  the  Senate  of  my  full  co- 
operation in  moving  this  nomination, 
if  it  is  to  go  ahead,  in  an  expeditious 
and  fair  manner  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Senate.  But  again,  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  Defense  to  reex- 
amine the  advisability  of  this  nomina- 
tion in  light  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  which  Is  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  as  a  whole. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MUR- 
KOWSKi]  is  now  recognized  to  speak  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


MARKET  ACCESS  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  MUHKOWSKI.  Mr,  President,  I 
rise  today  to  communicate  with  my 
colleagues  a  significant  event  that  has 
occurred  as  a  result  of  our  ongoing  ne- 
gotiations with  Japan  on  the  issue  of 
market  access,  an  issue  that  this  Sen- 
ator has  been  working  on  for  some 
time. 

I  think  a  short  chronology  would  be 
in  order  to  set  the  scene  for  the  ex- 
traordinary timespan  associated  with 
the  efforts  of  many,  both  of  the  pre- 
vious administration  and  of  the  cur- 
rent administration,  to  encourage 
Japan  to  open  up  its  construction  mar- 
ket to  U.S.  architectural,  engineering, 
and  design  construction  firms  in  a 
manner  similar  to  which  Japan  has  en- 
joyed access  Into  our  market, 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  on  No- 
vember 1,  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative was  scheduled  to  announce 
whether  or  not  we  would  impose  sanc- 
tions on  the  Government  of  Japan  for 
discrimination  against  American  firms 
in  the  construction  sector.  Under 
threat  of  sanctions  on  Tuesday,  we 
were  very  pleased  to  note  that  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  Japan    came    forward   and 


announced  an  action  plan,  an  action 
plan  to  reform  Its  public  sector  con- 
struction market,  A  market  that,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  U.S.  firms,  or 
for  that  matter  any  foreign  firms,  have 
been  excluded  from  participating. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  covered  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  discuss- 
ing Japan's  plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  October  27  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct,  27.  1993) 

United  States  Cancels  a  Plan  To  Begin 

Sanctions  After  Japan  acts 

(By  Keith  Bradsher) 

Washington.  Oct,  26,— The  Clinton  Admin- 
istration today  canceled  plans  to  impose 
trade  sanctions  next  Monday  against  Japan 
after  Tokyo  agreed  to  open  its  public  sector 
construction  market  to  international  com- 
petition, 

Mickey  Kantor.  the  United  States  trade 
representative,  announced  this  morning  that 
the  Administration  would  not  proceed  with 
the  sanctions,  at  least  for  now.  because  the 
Japanese  Government  had  promised  to  elimi- 
nate the  practice  of  restricting  the  bidding 
on  construction  contracts  to  a  few  compa- 
nies. The  sanctions  would  have  barred  Japa- 
nese companies  from  bidding  on  some  Fed- 
eral construction  projects. 

The  century-old  Japanese  restrictions  have 
long  been  a  sore  point  with  American  con- 
struction companies.  Irritation  over  them 
has  intensified  in  the  last  decade,  as  Japan 
embarked  on  an  extensive  program  to  build 
better  roads,  airports  and  other  public 
works.  Ending  the  restrictions  would  elimi- 
nate a  persistent  source  of  friction  between 
the  two  countries, 

a  historic  move 

"This  move  today  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  welcome;  it  is  important;  it  is  sig- 
nificant, and  it's  historic."  Mr,  Kantor  said. 

The  Japanese  plan  to  end  restrictions  had 
only  a  few  details  today,  Mr,  Kantor  said 
that  the  Administration  was  still  prepared 
to  impose  sanctions  if  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment did  not  provide  further  details  of  its 
plan  and  carry  it  out  by  Jan.  20.  But  he 
played  down  this  possibility,  saying  that  the 
Japanese  plan,  "indicates  for  the  first  time 
that  the  Government  of  Japan  is  determined 
to  bring  about  the  important  reforms  in  its 
public  sector  construction  market,  including 
improved  access  for  all  foreign  firms." 

The  Japanese  decisions  to  change  the  Gov- 
ernment contracting  procedures  is  more  the 
result  of  domestic  political  changes  in  Japan 
than  any  response  to  the  threat  of  American 
sanctions,  said  Seiichiro  Noboru.  the  top  ec- 
onomics official  at  the  Japanese  Embassy 
here. 

Bribery  of  Japanese  Government  officials 
by  local  construction  companies  contributed 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  this  summer  and  its  replacement  by  a 
coalition  of  seven  parties  championing  de- 
regulation and  other  changes.  Prime  Min- 
ister Morihiro  Hosokawa  has  set  up  a  special 
council  of  senior  politicians  to  draft  by  late 
December  a  detailed  overhaul  of  Government 
construction  contracting  practices 

By  moving  the  American  deadline  to  Janu- 
ary. Mr.  Kantor  accommodated  the  Japanese 
schedule. 

Tokyo  has  agreed  to  provide  further  de- 
tails  at   next   month's   meeting   in   Seattle. 


where  President  Clinton  is  scheduled  to  dis- 
cuss trade  and  investment  issues  with  Mr. 
Hosokawa  and  a  dozen  other  heads  of  state 
from  countries  with  Pacific  Ocean  coast- 
lines. Mr.  Kantor  said. 

The  Japanese  plan  accepted  by  Mr.  Kantor 
today  also  called  for  Tokyo  to  bar  bids  by 
companies  convicted  of  bribery,  improve  en- 
forcement of  its  anti-monopoly  law  and  es- 
tablish objective,  published  standards  for 
bidding  and  contracting  procedures.  All  of 
these  steps  could  limit  the  discretion  of  the 
powerful  bureaucrats  at  the  Japanese  Con- 
struction Ministry,  who  have  successfully  re- 
sisted previous  American  efforts  to  open  the 
Japanese  construction  market, 
senator  backs  plan 

Senator  Frank  H.  Murkowski.  the  Alaska 
Republican  who  has  pushed  successive  ad- 
ministrations for  seven  years  to  open  the 
Japanese  construction  market,  said  today 
that  the  Japanese  plan  was  vague  in  some 
places  but  still  ambitious  enough  to  justify 
the  postponement  of  sanctions,  "I  think 
they've  accomplished  something."  he  said, 

Mr,  Murkowski  said  his  concerns  centered 
on  the  Japanese  pledge  to  apply  the  changes 
to  all  contracts  above  a  certain  value,  with- 
out specifying  a  value.  The  value  must  be  set 
low  enough  to  cover  contracts  for  American 
architectural  and  engineering  companies, 
and  not  just  big  contracts  that  include  a  lot 
of  earthmoving  and  other  work  performed  lo- 
cally in  Japan,  the  Senator  said, 

Charles  E,  Hawkins,  a  senior  vice  president 
for  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors,  an 
American  industry  group  based  in  Washing- 
ton, said  he  was  cautiously  optimistic  that 
the  Japanese  offer  would  make  a  difference, 
but  wanted  to  see  the  details.  A  Japanese 
agreement  in  the  late  1980's  to  open  the  bid- 
ding for  the  construction  of  the  Kansai 
International  Airport  at  Osaka  initially 
seemed  like  a  big  concession  to  the  United 
States,  but  the  fine  print  of  that  deal  later 
prevented  American  companies  from  winning 
more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  contracts 
for  the  project,  he  said, 

American  companies  are  interested  in 
Japan  because,  "you  look  around  the  world 
and  it's  the  one  area  where  there's  a  lot  of 
construction  going  on."  said  Kenneth  H. 
Fraelich.  the  executive  vice  president  of 
marketing  and  strategic  business  develop- 
ment at  AEG  Westinghouse  Transportation 
Systems  Inc..  which  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
sell  a  mass-transit  system  to  the  Kansai  air- 
port project. 

"Our  business  there  we  couldn't  double  or 
triple  right  now  because  it's  zero."  he  said, 
adding  that  the  latest  Japanese  offer,  "is  a 
very  encouraging  announcement  if  they  do 
what  they  say." 

size  of  problem  debated 

For  years,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
have  been  unable  to  agree  even  on  the  size  of 
the  problem.  According  to  Japanese  Elmbassy 
figures.  American  companies  won  $330  mil- 
lion of  public  sector  contracts  in  Japan  last 
year,  while  Japanese  companies  won  $325 
million  in  contracts  in  the  United  States. 
But  Commerce  Department  figures  show 
that  American  companies  won  only  $189  mil- 
lion of  a  $700  billion  Japanese  market  last 
year,  while  Japanese  companies  took  $1,5  bil- 
lion of  the  $425  billion  American  markets. 

Some  American  construction  industry  ex- 
ecutives contend  that  even  the  Commerce 
Department  figures  understate  the  disparity 
because  Japanese  companies  have  bought 
large  stakes  in  many  American  construction 
businesses,  while  American  companies  have 
had  trouble  investing  in  their  Japanese  ri- 
vals. 
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Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr,  President, 
this  came  as  a  welcome  announcement 
because  the  Japanese  Government 
committed  itself  to  trashing  its  closed, 
corrupt  designated  bidder  system  in 
favor  of  an  open  and  competitive  bid- 
ding system.  That  designated  bidder 
system,  Mr.  President,  known  as  the 
dango  system,  meant  there  was  no 
competitive  bid.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment among  the  various  contractors  as 
to  whose  turn  it  was  to  get  the  bid. 
This  extraordinary  process  came  at 
great  cost  to  the  Japanese  taxpayer, 
but  it  was  an  established  system. 

Surprisingly  enough,  it  also  moved 
into  the  political  arena  in  Japan.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Japanese  Diet  depended  on 
the  construction  companies'  funding, 
to  a  large  degree,  for  their  reelection 
effort.  But  the  new  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  a  new 
Prime  Minister,  has  made  a  pledge  to 
change  that  system  and  to  open  it  up 
in  favor  of  competitive  bidding. 

But  as  usual,  Mr.  President,  the  devil 
is  in  the  details,  and  we  have  to  look  at 
those  details  now.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  current  admin- 
istration and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  handled  this.  The  USTR  post- 
poned the  implementation  of  the  sanc- 
tions until  January  20.  Between  now 
and  January  20,  however,  Japan  will 
provide  the  details  of  its  action  plan, 
and  I  am  committed  to  continue  to 
work  with  the  administration  and  with 
the  United  States  industry  to  ensure 
that  the  final  details  of  the  plan  legiti- 
mately meet  United  States  business 
concerns. 

I  want  to  call  on  the  U.S.  industry  to 
pull  together  to  discuss  with  the  ad- 
ministration what  details  are  going  to 
have  to  be  in  the  plan  to  make  it  ac- 
ceptable and  to  make  it  workable  so 
U.S.  firmfl  can  legitimately  and  real- 
istically compete. 

Yesterday,  I  sent  out  a  letter  to  sev- 
eral United  States  construction  firms 
asking  that  they  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  effort  to  examine  these  details 
in  a  Japanese  proposal,  which  we  un- 
derstand will  be  forthcoming  as  early 
as  November,  because  we  want  to 
evaluate  the  details  of  the  Japanese 
plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Ihat  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
DC.  October  28.  1993. 


Berger    International. 


Washington. 
Mr.  pREDRic  Berger. 
Vice  President.  Louis 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Fredric:  The  Govemment  of  Japan's 
recent  announcement  of  an  "action  plan"  to 
reform  Its  public  sector  construction  market 
indicates  that  some  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  opening  up  the  Japanese  Construc- 
tion Market  (attached  New  York  Times.  Oc- 
tober 27.  1993).  As  usual,  however,  the  devil  is 
In  the  details,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
follow  the  agreement  closely  to  ensure  that 


the  U.S.  interest  in  Architecture.  Engineer- 
ing and  Design,  among  other  issues,  is  pro- 
tected when  the  final  action  plan  is  pre- 
sented. 

We  Intend  to  work  with  the  Administra- 
tion before  the  January  20  deadline  for  im- 
plementation of  sanctions  to  ensure  that  the 
agreement  is  worthwhile.  We  need  to  hear 
from  each  of  you  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions concerning  your  nrm's  ability  to  do 
business  in  Japan  under  the  pending  agree- 
ment. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  now — contact  Oeanna 
Okun  of  my  staff  at  (202)  224-9320. 

Also,  a  thank  you  to  our  trade  negotiators 
is  in  order:  Ambassador  Mondale,  Secretary 
Brown.  Ambassador  Kan  tor  and  the  others 
who  have  stood  tall  including  Majority  Sear- 
ing from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Wendy  Silberman  Trom  the  USTR. 

I  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  H.  Murkowski, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  specific  areas,  such  as  estab- 
lishing a  threshold  level  for  participa- 
tion, that  have  been  left  without  any 
detail  in  the  Japanese  proposal  to  date. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  smaller  compa- 
nies, architectural,  engineering  and  de- 
sign firms,  excluded  as  a  consequence 
of  an  unrealistic  threshold.  The  thresh- 
old levels  need  to  be  spelled  out  to  our 
satisfaction. 

Further,  the  Japanese  did  not  offer 
to  establish  any  mutually  agreed-upon 
terms  for  evaluating  foreigrn  access. 
There  has  been  talk  from  time  to  time 
about  trying  to  come  up  with  some 
agreeable  interpretation  of  terms  so 
that  we  could  both  understand  that  we 
were  talking  about  the  same  term.  For 
example,  comparing  the  dollar  value  of 
contracts  awarded.  Nor  did  Japan  say 
what  they  would  do  about  current  joint 
venture  requirements. 

Industry-administration-congression- 
al coordination  is  more  important  than 
ever  now  because  the  history  of  our  ne- 
gotiations over  opening  Japan's  con- 
struction market  is  long  on  rhetoric 
and  spotty  on  accomplishments. 

Let  me  refer  to  a  chart  because  I 
think  it  capsulizes.  if  you  will,  the  lack 
of  progress  in  comparison  to  the  efforts 
made  during  this  timeframe. 

It  started  back  in  1986  with  hearings 
in  the  East  Asia  Subcommittee,  of 
which,  at  that  time,  I  wsis  chairman. 
Then,  in  1987.  I  teamed  with  a  House 
Member.  Jack  Brooks,  in  passing  an 
amendment  that  prohibited  countries 
that  discriminated  against  U.S.  firms 
from  bidding  on  federally  funded  con- 
struction projects.  That  amendment 
resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  a  Japa- 
nese contract  in  Washington,  DC,  on 
the  subway  system. 

Then  we  moved  into  1988,  with  the 
Trade  Policy  Review  Group  voting 
unanimously  to  initiate  a  sanction  on 
unfair  trade  practices  against  Japan 
over  the  construction  issue. 

Throughout  1988,  United  States- 
Japan  construction  negotiations  con- 
tinued. The  Economic  Planning  Coun- 
cil   made    a    decision    to    table    rec- 


ommendations for  a  301  action  and  in- 
stead directed  our  negotiators  to  agree 
on  some  kind  of  an  access  agreement. 
So  the  negotiators  came  up  with  the 
Major  Projects  Agreement  [MPA].  The 
MPA  identified  projects,  14  major  con- 
struction projects,  that  U.S.  firms 
could  participate  in.  But  then  U.S. 
companies  were  advised  that  they  had 
to  have  licenses.  To  get  licenses,  they 
had  to  have  experience.  How  can  you 
get  experience  without  a  license?  So 
U.S.  firms  were  caught  in  the  conven- 
tional catch-22. 

In  response  to  continued  discrimina- 
tion, there  was  congressional  language 
placed  on  the  Omnibus  Trade  Bill  re- 
quiring that  USTR  initiate  a  section 
302  investigation  of  barriers  to  U.S. 
firms  in  the  construction  business. 

Also  in  1988,  I,  along  with  trade  asso- 
ciations, testified  before  the  301  com- 
mittee that  American  firms  had  not 
been  awarded  a  single  major  construc- 
tion contract  in  Japan  since  1965.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  entire  time  between 
1965  and  1988.  no  major  construction 
contract  was  awarded  to  a  U.S.  firm. 

In  1989.  the  USTR  decided  not  to  in- 
clude any  country  on  a  list  of  those 
who  denied  market  opportunities,  but 
noted  that  Japan  may  be  added — may 
be  added.  Then,  Carla  Hills,  our  trade 
negotiator,  held  talks  with  the  Japa- 
nese regarding  a  301  case.  In  November 
1989,  USTR  officially  ruled  that  Japan 
was  in  violation  of  section  301,  but 
deemed  retaliation  inappropriate  be- 
cause of  expressed  willingness  of  the 
Govemment  of  Japan  to  rectify  the  sit- 
uation. I  communicated  to  Carla  Hills 
my  concerns  about  that  decision. 

And  then  we  are  on  the  next  chart, 
Mr.  President: 

A  United  States- Japan  construction 
conference  was  held  in  1990.  I  hosted 
that  in  Washington.  After  that  con- 
ference, I  added  an  amendment  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priations bill  prohibiting  U.S.  funds  for 
public  works  to  foreign  countries 
which  the  USTR  had  listed  under  Sec- 
tion 301  as  discriminating  against  U.S. 
firms,  also  added  an  amendment  to  the 
Energy  and  Water  appropriations  bill 
requiring  the  USTR  to  determine  by 
May  1  whether  any  foreign  country  de- 
nied market  opportunities  to  U.S. 
firms. 

Here  we  are  in  1991.  USTR  announced 
its  intention  to  restrict  Japanese  con- 
struction services  because  the  Major 
Projects  Agreement  review  had  not 
been  successful. 

Then,  the  Govemment  of  Japan  con- 
ceded to  greater  transparency;  to  con- 
flict resolution;  and  to  extend  the 
Major  Projects  list,  and  the  USTR  de- 
cided not  to  include  Japan  on  a  list  of 
countries  that  block  foreign  participa- 
tion in  their  markets. 

In  May  of  1991,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion approved  sanctions  against  Ja- 
pan's construction  market.  The  Major 
Projects  Agreement  was  revised  again. 
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and  USTR  announced  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  because  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

In  1992,  numerous  violations  were  re- 
ported in  the  Major  Projects  Agree- 
ment. 

In  1993,  in  January,  lECIC,  the  major 
trade  association  of  construction  firms, 
issued  a  press  release  voicing  concern 
over  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  Major 
Projects  Agreement  review  talks. 

In  March  of  1993,  the  Kanemaru  con- 
struction scandal  broke  in  Japan. 

In  April  1993,  USTR  cited  Japan  in 
Title  VII  violations  for  denying  United 
States  firms  access  to  the  Japanese 
construction  market.  And  that  leads  us 
up  to  the  present  situation. 

So  that  is  the  chronology,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  long,  long  effort  to  try  and 
break  into  the  Japanese  construction 
market. 

I  think  a  quick  examination  of  two 
additional  charts  illustrates  the  lack  of 
progress  in  gaining  access  into  the  Jap- 
anese construction  market.  The  first 
chart  shows  the  United  States  market 
share  in  the  Japanese  construction  and 
design  market.  Our  participation  in 
Japanese  construction  and  design  has 
increased  from  $123  million  in  1988 
gradually  to  $189  million.  Japan's  par- 
ticipation in  our  construction  and  de- 
sign market  went  from  $2  billion  in 
1988,  up  to  $3  billion  in  1990.  There  has 
been  a  gradual  decline,  but  clearly  the 
comparison  of  their  participation  in 
our  market  and  our  participation  in 
their  market  shows  our  inability  to 
penetrate  the  Japanese  construction 
market  in  design,  architecture  and  en- 
gineering. The  size  of  the  Japanese 
market  in  public  works  shows  that 
there  is  a  significant  area  of  business 
potential  for  United  States  firms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  U.S.  share  of  all  inter- 
national construction  contracts,  all 
foreign  contracts  is  45.4  percent.  So  we 
successfully  compete  all  over  the  world 
in  construction,  architecture,  engineer- 
ing and  design,  yet  in  Japan  it  is  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent — two-tenths  of  1 
percent  compared  with  45  percent 
internationally. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  goal,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  goal  of  the  United  States  ne- 
gotiators, is  total  access  for  Japanese 
firms.  This  has  not  been  accomplished, 
but  I  think  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Japanese  announcement  the 
other  day  will  lead  us  to  total  market 
access. 

I  think  for  the  first  time  we  have  es- 
tablished, if  you  will,  an  understanding 
that  the  United  States  simply  wants 
equity;  we  want  market  aocess  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  that  the 
Japanese  firms  have  enjoyed  in  our 
market.  But  Mr.  President,  it  is  going 
to  take  consistency  from  our  nego- 
tiators, from  United  States  industry, 
and  from  us  in  Congress  to  ensure  that 
we  have  a  workable  compromise  from 
the  Govemment  of  Japan  by  January 
20. 


Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  take 
this  time  to  thank  our  trade  nego- 
tiators: Ambassador  Mondale,  Ambas- 
sador Kantor,  Secretary  Brown,  and 
the  other  negotiators  who  have  stood 
tall,  including  Marjory  Searing  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Wendy 
Silberman  from  the  USTR. 


OFFSET  LOST  REVENUE  IN  RE: 
NAFTA 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee tentatively  approved  an  adminis- 
tration plan  to  offset  lost  revenue  from 
forced  removal  of  tariffs  if  NAFTA  is 
enacted. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  would 
raise  approximately  $2.8  billion  over  5 
years  from  the  following:  It  would  in- 
crease customs- related  air  travel  fees 
and  charges  on  passenger  fares  from 
cruise  lines.  For  cruise  lines,  it  would 
impose  an  increaise  of  $1.50  from  cur- 
rent fees  (which  are  $5).  to  a  new  figure 
of  $6.50.  However,  and  this  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration,  it  would  remove  an 
exemption  that  is  currently  prevailing 
for  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean. 
Thus,  the  fee  for  cruise  passengers 
traveling  in  those  areas  would  go  effec- 
tively from  0  to  $6.50.  The  proposal  is 
supposed  to  raise  a  little  over  $1  billion 
over  5  years. 

The  administration  considers  this  a 
gentle  increase,  in  fact,  it  backed  down 
from  an  original  proposal  to  simply 
double  the  fee — from  $5  to  $10. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  airlines 
currently  pay  over  $5  billion  per  year 
in  user  fees.  The  cruise  industry  al- 
ready pays  Govemment  about  $6.5  bil- 
lion in  taxes  and  fees. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  cruise 
ships.  A  dollar-fifty  or  even  $6.50  does 
not  sound  like  a  major  increase.  But 
remember  what  happened  as  a  con- 
sequence of  action  taken  to  impose  a 
luxury  tax  on  yachts  a  few  years  ago. 
We  were  told  it  would  only  affect  the 
rich,  would  only  cost  a  little  bit,  and 
would  have  no  effect  on  various  produc- 
ers. But  the  yacht-building  industry  in 
this  country  felt  it.  It  was  only  a  10 
percent  increase  on  the  vessel  costs 
over  $100,000,  but  it  virtually  killed  the 
yacht-building  industry  in  the  United 
States.  It  cost  us  jobs  in  our  shipyards, 
jobs  associated  with  the  crafts  persons 
who  built  yachts,  and  jobs  for  people 
who  sold  them,  maintained  them,  and 
so  on. 

For  the  bulk  of  America's  cruise  pas- 
sengers this  increase  is  not  a  small 
step  from  $5  to  $6.50,  it  is  a  giant  step 
from  0  to  $6.50  because  the  largest  part 
of  the  trade  is  on  ships  that  go  into  the 
Caribbean  and  Mexico,  and  travel  to 
Alaska  from  Vancouver. 

The  cruise  ship  trade  in  Alaska  alone 
carries  over  half  a  million  people — al- 
most the  population  of  our  State  — per 
year,  virtually  all  of  them  sailing  from 
Canada. 


This  proposal  would  require  the  Alas- 
ka industry  alone  suddenly  to  start 
coughing  up  an  additional  $32.5  million 
per  year.  That  will  indeed  have  an  ef- 
fect, I  assure  you,  on  the  industry. 

The  cruise  industry  is  already  paying 
its  fair  share  of  taxes  and  fees.  It  is  es- 
timated that,  even  without  this  in- 
crease, the  cruise  industry  will  be  pay- 
ing the  Govemment  $8.2  billion  a  year 
by  1996. 

Is  it  not  curious,  Mr.  President,  as  we 
address  NAFTA  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
pressure  surrounding  it,  that  now  sud- 
denly we  are  told  we  must  have  new 
taxes  to  pay  for  it?  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
President,  new  taxes  are  not  our  only 
choice.  Instead  of  raising  taxes  on  our 
airline  and  ship  passengers,  we  have 
another  alternative.  Clearly  we  do.  It 
is  to  cut  spending. 

Where  are  we  headed  with  all  the  fol- 
derol  associated  with  promises  to  cut 
spending?  We  have  our  Vice  President 
suggesting  in  his  "Reinventing  Govem- 
ment" documentation  that  reforms  and 
cuts  are  going  to  save  us  $108  billion. 
The  President  sent  the  Congress  a  $10 
billion  savings  plan  based  on  the  Gore 
report.  In  the  House  a  bipartisan  group 
has  presented  a  plan  to  cut  spending  by 
over  $100  billion,  there  is  noise,  noise, 
noise,  about  cut,  cut,  cut. 

That  sounds  good.  Clearly  if  we  are 
going  to  do  something  associated  with 
reducing  tariffs,  it  should  generate 
more  prosperity  and  give  us  a  broader 
overall  tax  base.  But  now  we  are  told 
we  are  going  to  have  to  raise  taxes  on 
a  segment  of  our  industry  to  pay  for  it. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  ways  that  money  can  be  saved. 
Why  do  we  have  to  raise  taxes?  It  is  a 
recurring  theme  in  this  administra- 
tion. But  I  do  not  think  the  public  is 
ready  to  buy  it  continually.  Did  we  not 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  poorly  thought- 
out  luxury  tax?  Apparently  not.  Now 
we  are  looking  at  new  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  lose 
revenue  by  discouraging  economic  ac- 
tivity. The  justification  for  it  simply  is 
not  there.  We  should  be  looking  at  U.S. 
jobs.  The  administration  says  we  have 
to  create  more  jobs.  But  where  are 
they  going  to  come  from?  The  adminis- 
tration has  not  identified  that  source. 

But  I  can  tell  you  where  they  are 
going  to  be  lost.  They  are  going  to  be 
lost  in  the  cruise  industry.  Core  cruise 
industry  U.S.  employment  is  63,000;  its 
supply  sector  provides  another  71,000 
jobs;  and  it  crates  another  315,000  relat- 
ed jobs.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand U.S.  jobs  are  dependent  on  a 
cruise  industry  that  sails  from  ports  in 
the  United  States  to  foreign  nations  or 
sails  from  foreign  nations  into  the 
United  States,  such  as  we  have  in  Alas- 
ka. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
more  item  here  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  today. 
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Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  14,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
will  vote  on  whether  Puerto  Rico 
should  become  a  State,  remain  in  their 
present  status,  or  become  an  independ- 
ent nation.  It  will  be  only  the  second 
such  plebiscite  since  the  United  States 
annexed  the  island  in  1898. 

From  1989  to  1991,  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  on 
which  I  sit,  worked  on  legislation  that 
would  have  provided  for  a  congres- 
sional authorized  plebiscite.  I  opposed 
such  legislation  at  that  time  because  I 
believed  that  the  initiative  for  a 
change  in  political  status  must  come 
from  Puerto  Rico,  not  Congress.  Thus, 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  have  decided  to  take  ac- 
tion on  determining  their  status  pref- 
erence. 

I  do  not  feel  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  come  out  in  support  of  any 
one  of  the  three  status  options.  I  will 
say  that  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  respond  to  this  act  of 
self-determination  in  a  serious  and  pur- 
poseful way.  I  believe  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  U.S.  Congress  to  address  the  re- 
sults of  the  plebiscite  in  Puerto  Rico 
this  November  in  a  forthright  and  seri- 
ous manner.  It  is  essential  that  both 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  50  United  States  proceed 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  proc- 
ess and  possible  outcomes. 

As  Senator  from  Alaska,  the  49th 
State  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  I 
want  to  assure  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  that  I  am  well  aware  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  decision  they  face  in  the 
November  plebiscite.  Their  choice  will 
affect  every  aspect  of  social,  cultural, 
and  economic  life  on  the  island.  The 
vote  will  have  a  very  real  impact  on 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for  many 
years  to  come. 

There  should  be  no  false  illusions  if 
the  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  choose  to 
alter  their  present  political  status.  The 
struggle  for  statehood  for  Alaska  was 
long  and  difficult.  Many  of  us  remem- 
ber that  effort.  The  first  Alaska  state- 
hood bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  in 
1916  by  Alaska's  voteless  delegate 
James  Wickersham.  But  this  bill  did 
not  go  far  because  the  delegate  wjis 
kept  busy  trying  to  preserve  what  lit- 
tle self-government  Congress  had 
granted  Alaska  in  The  Organic  Act  of 
1912.  With  only  minor  changes,  this  or- 
ganic act  remained  in  effect  until  Con- 
gress finally  approved  statehood  in 
1958. 

The  Alaska  statehood  movement  was 
reinstated  in  1946  when  a  referendum 
was  held  in  the  Territory  with  9,630 
votes  for  statehood,  and  6,822  against. 
The  will  of  the  people  and  an  increas- 
ing receptiveness  in  Congress  led  the 
Territorial  legislature  in  1949  to  create 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Committee,  with 
an  initial  appropriation  of  S80,000  to 
promote  statehood.  The  Alaska  State- 


hood Committee,  comprised  of  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  private  citizens.  Gov- 
ernor Gruening  and  Delegate  Bartlett 
worked  effectively  against  great  odds 
both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Territory 
for  the  statehood  goal. 

The  struggle  in  Congress  shifted  from 
one  House  to  the  other  with  outside  op- 
position trying  every  desperate  tactic 
to  slow  down  Alaska's  gaining  momen- 
tum. Moves  to  make  Alaska  a  Com- 
monwealth on  the  order  of  Puerto  Rico 
or  to  partition  the  Territory  were  de- 
feated. 

In  Alaska,  the  Territorial  Governor 
called  a  constitutional  convention  in 
1955.  The  voters  approved  the  constitu- 
tion in  1956  along  with  an  Alaska— Ten- 
nessee plan  ordinance  allowing  for  the 
election  of  two  provisional  Senators 
and  one  provisional  Representative  to 
assist  the  nonvoting  delegate  in  the 
congressional  fight  for  statehood. 

Finally,  in  1958  the  hard  work  and 
conviction  of  Alaskans  began  to  pay 
off.  With  support  from  the  people  of 
Alaska,  the  efforts  of  the  Territorial 
delegate  and  the  Tennessee  plan  dele- 
gation, and  endorsements  from  the  ad- 
ministration, the  major  political  par- 
ties, and  national  opinion  polls,  the 
House  passed  the  Alaska  statehood  bill 
(H.R.  7999)  in  May  1958  by  a  vote  of  208 
to  166.  It  took  a  strong  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  persuade  the  Senate  to  ignore 
its  own  bill  (S.  50)  and  to  accept  the 
House  bill  without  amendments  After 
6  days  of  debate,  the  opposition  was 
overcome  and  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill  on  June  30  by  a  vote  of  64  to  20. 
President  Eisenhower  signed  the  bill  on 
July  1.  1958. 

Once  Congress  had  passed  the  State- 
hood Act  the  action  returned  to  Alas- 
ka. On  August  26,  1958,  Alaskans  rati- 
fied the  Statehood  Act  in  a  referendum 
election  by  a  vote  of  40,452  votes  for  ac- 
ceptance, and  8,010  against.  Alaska  offi- 
cially became  a  State  with  the  signing 
of  a  Presidential  Proclamation  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  1959. 

Mr.  President,  like  Alaskans.  Puerto 
Ricans  must  determine  their  convic- 
tion for  statehood  and  impress  that 
conviction  upon  the  Congress.  Just  like 
Alaska's  statehood  compact,  statehood 
for  Puerto  Rico  will  be  embodied  in  a 
contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico.  Like 
all  contracts,  it  will  reflect  many  com- 
promises. The  terms  and  conditions  of 
statehood  will  be  determined  by  Con- 
gress after  much  debate.  Political  is- 
sues like  official  language  designation 
will  receive  careful  attention.  Ques- 
tions about  special  tax  treatment  and 
new  Federal  assistance  will  have  to  be 
negotiated  and  are  likely  to  reflect 
current  budget  realities,  the  interests 
of  the  other  50  States,  and  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Civil  War  has  taught  us  that  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  of  States  is  for  all 
intentions  final.  As  much  as  some  who 
have  been  disappointed  by  aspects  of 


statehood  in  my  State  of  Alaska  would 
like  to  secede  from  the  Union,  succes- 
sion is  not  a  realistic  possibility.  We 
have  learned  in  Alaska  that  once  a  part 
of  the  United  States  we  must  work 
within  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  address 
our  grievances.  This  is  why  Alaska  has 
recently  turned  to  the  Federal  courts 
to  seek  compensation  for  statehood 
promises  which  have  been  eroded  and 
gone  unfulfilled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  permanency  of  state- 
hood. Congress  must  deal  seriously 
with  the  results  of  the  November  plebi- 
scite in  Puerto  Rico.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  committee  of  jurisdiction.  I 
await  the  results  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
plebiscite  with  great  interest.  I  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  representa- 
tives of  Puerto  Rico  to  address  the  out- 
come of  the  plebiscite  within  the  U.S. 
Congress,  as  well  as  any  other  issues 
that  face  Puerto  Rico. 


STREAMLINING  AND  CODIFYING 
ACQUISITION  LAW 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  section 
800  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  Congress  required 
the  Defense  Department  to  establish  a 
Government  Industry  Advisory  Panel 
on  streamlining  and  codifying  acquisi- 
tion law.  The  motivation  for  creating 
this  panel  was  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
Senator  Bingam.\n,  the  provision's 
original  cosponsor,  that  the  only  way 
to  achieve  meaningful  reform  of  the  de- 
fense procurement  process  was  to  char- 
ter a  group  of  experts  to  review  all  of 
the  current  statutes  concerning  the 
procurement  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations in  regard  to  streamlin- 
ing these  laws.  In  this  way,  we  could 
have  a  comprehensive  approach  to  re- 
form, backed  by  a  thorough  analysis, 
and  we  can  avoid  the  futile  piecemeal 
approach  to  this  issue  which  Congress 
has  pursued  since  the  early  1980's. 

I  concur  fully  with  Senator  Binga- 
MAN  that  that  was  the  correct  way  to 
go.  It  took  considerable  prodding  from 
Senators  Bingaman  and  Coats  to  get 
the  advisory  panel  established  in  1991 
after  the  law  was  passed.  Nevertheless, 
the  panelists  who  were  assembled  at 
the  Defense  Systems  Management  Col- 
lege at  Fort  Belvoir  represented  some 
of  the  foremost  legal  scholars,  govern- 
ment contract  specialists,  and  acquisi- 
tion managers  in  the  United  States. 

These  12  members,  under  the  very 
able  leadership  of  Rear  Admiral  Vin- 
cent, the  Commandant  of  the  college, 
dedicated  hundreds  of  hours  over  a 
year  and  a  half  out  of  their  busy  pro- 
fessional careers  to  review  these  laws 
and  to  make  recommendations.  The  re- 
port was  written  by  the  panel  members 
with  staff  support — not  the  other  way 
around.  That  is  a  little  unusual  around 
here. 

The  product  of  this  labor  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  expertise  and  thoroughness 
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of  the  panel  members.  Divided  into  8 
chapters,  the  report  exceeds  over  1,800 
pages  and  provides  detailed  legislative 
and  regulatory  histories  of  the  major 
laws  driving  the  acquisition  process.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  docu- 
ments of  its  type  that  Congress  has 
ever  received.  This  was  not  meant  by 
us  to  be  another  lengthy  report  to  sit 
on  a  shelf  somewhere. 

Shortly  after  this  report  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  in  January,  we  in- 
structed our  staffs  to  begin  reviewing 
it  and  to  transform  the  substance  of 
the  recommendations  into  draft  legis- 
lation which,  after  all,  is  why  we  want- 
ed the  report  in  the  first  place. 

We  all  agreed  up  front  that  true  re- 
form of  the  acquisition  process  is  so 
difficult  that  our  effort  could  only  suc- 
ceed if  it  were  totally  bipartisan,  and  if 
it  applied  all  reforms  of  government- 
wide.  I  am  pleased  to  commend  Sen- 
ators Glenn,  Levin,  Nunn,  Bingaman. 
and  BUMPERS  for  bringing  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs,  Armed  Services,  and  Small 
Business  Committees  to  bear  on  this 
project,  and  for  their  willingness  to 
work  side  by  side  with  the  committee 
Republican  ranking  members. 

The  draft  legislation  that  emerged 
from  this  process  was  a  significant  step 
in  the  process  of  reform.  The  legisla- 
tion would  raise  the  small  purchase 
threshold  from  $25,000  to  $100,000,  as 
well  as  the  threshold  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  number  of  laws. 

This  action  would  bring  administra- 
tive savings  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
doing  business  for  small  business — 
something  that  is  certainly  welcome. 
In  addition,  the  bill  had  a  number  of 
provisions  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  preference  for  the  use  of 
commercial  products  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. Such  actions  would  eliminate 
such  research  and  development  costs, 
allow  the  Government  to  benefit  from 
market  pricing,  and  reduce  costs  asso- 
ciated with  testing  and  specifications. 

Other  areas  addressed  by  the  bill  in- 
clude: Consolidation  and  streamlining 
of  the  bid  process,  as  well  as  addressing 
frivolous  or  bad  faith  protests  before 
the  General  Services  Board  of  Contract 
Abuse.  The  legislation  would  also 
streamline  and  consolidate  procure- 
ment ethics,  so  that  similar  standards 
could  be  applied  across  all  Federal 
agencies. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  change  cur- 
rent statutes  to  ensure  that  there  ex- 
ists a  uniform  procurement  system  for 
both  theDepartment  of  Defense  and  the 
civilian  agencies. 

One  of  the  more  frustrating  exi)eri- 
ences  that  we  have  heard  about  is  the 
different  requirements  in  the  buying 
rules  for  DOD  and  other  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  a  good  bill,  a 
very  good  bill.  We  all  worked  hard  on 
it.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  stand  here 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
introduced  by  Senator  Glenn  and  the 


other  majority  cosponsors  earlier  this 
week.  In  fact,  I  even  gave  a  speech  ear- 
lier this  week  to  a  group  in  which  I  in- 
dicated that  I  would  be  here  on  the 
floor  saying  I  would  cosponsor  this  bill. 
Unfortunately,  that  cannot  be  the 
case  because  of  the  partisan  approach 
that  the  administration  has  taken  in 
dealing  with  the  Senate,  culminating 
in  the  demand  by  the  administration 
that  we  delete  two  very  important  sec- 
tion 800  recommendations  in  the  draft 
as  a  prerequisite  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's support.  Our  staffs  were  in- 
formed over  the  weekend  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  demanded  that  provi- 
sions raising  the  Davis-Bacon  and  the 
Service  Contract  Act  threshold  from 
$2,000  to  $2,500  respectively  to  $100,000 
be  deleted,  and  this  demand  had  been 
acceded  to  by  the  majority  Senators. 

As  in  their  other  dealings  on  this  leg- 
islation, the  administration  made  abso- 
lutely no  attempt  to  consult  with  ei- 
ther Republican  members  or  our  staffs 
before  issuing  this  ultimatum— and 
that  is  what  it  was.  It  was  presented  as 
a  fait  accompli,  and  we  were  asked  to 
play  along  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
the  appearance  of  bipartisanship. 
I  will  not  do  that. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  in  this  ac- 
tion, because  it  effectively  removes  the 
threshold  increases,  both  of  which  were 
recommended  by  the  section  800  advi- 
sory panel  in  a  bipartisan  recommenda- 
tion, I  might  add,  from  further  consid- 
eration before  we  can  even  assess  the 
issues  on  their  merits. 

The  administration's  retreat  is  all 
the  more  objectionable  since  I  note 
that  on  page  30  of  the  Vice  President's 
recent  National  Performance  Review— 
which  has  gotten  a  lot  of  fanfare  these 
days— the  administration  recommends 
increasing  the  threshold  for  Davis- 
Bacon  to  $100,000.  That  is  what  we  did 
and.  yet,  the  administration  took  it 
out. 

So  if  it  seems  confusing,  like  it  is 
going  in  two  directions,  it  is. 

Thus,  the  administration  is  vetoing 
the  same  provision  in  our  legislation 
that  they  endorse  in  the  National  Per- 
formance Review.  I  think  somebody  in 
the  administration  ought  to  do  some 
explaining  on  this  matter.  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  it  sends  a  pretty  bad 
signal  to  other  special  interests  wait- 
ing out  there  to  derail  reform,  and  to 
the  American  people,  that  we  are  not 
at  all  serious  about  this  effort. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  Senator 
is  very  committed  to  meaningful  ac- 
quisition reform.  It  is  necessary  and  it 
is  needed,  which  is  why  all  of  us.  in  a 
bipartisan  manner,  staff  and  Senators 
and  members  of  the  industry  as  well, 
worked  so  hard  to  put  this  thing  to- 
gether. I  have  worked  hard  to  advance 
the  process,  as  have  others,  and  I  was 
prepared  to  swallow  some  bitter  medi- 
cine in  there,  some  reforms  that  I  did 
not  particularly  want  to  see  happen. 
But  we  felt  that  if  we  put  all  of  the  re- 


forms in  there  and  did  not  make  excep- 
tions and  did  not  try  to  cut  here  and 
there  or  add  here  and  add  there  to 
please  somebody,  we  could  get  a  mean- 
ingful piece  of  legislation  passed.  But 
by  taking  certain  issues  off  of  the  table 
before  we  even  submit  the  initial  draft, 
we  are  allowing  special  interest  poli- 
tics again  to  undermine  the  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship that  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. When  we  are  criticized  around 
here  for  that  kind  of  nonsense,  it  is  jus- 
tified. 

The  truth  is  that  when  we  directed 
our  staffs  to  begin  preparing  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  section  800  rec- 
ommendations, we  knew  we  were  going 
to  take  heat — we  knew  it.  Senator 
Bingaman,  Senator  Coats  and  I  knew 
it,  and  others  knew  we  were  going  to 
take  heat  for  seeking  to  change  the 
status  quo.  You  always  do,  because  the 
status  quo  dies  very  hard.  We  were 
going  to  challenge  these  "sacred  cows" 
in  this  legislation,  and  we  did. 

We  also  recognized  that  now  more 
than  ever  the  effort  was  necessary  to 
better  cope  with  declining  defense 
budgets  that  cry  out  for  more  efficient 
use.  We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  the 
troops  in  the  field  to  spend  every  nick- 
el wisely.  We  should  not  be  wasting  it 
in  the  procurement  process  or  any- 
where else. 

(Mr.  KOHL  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  no  one  in 
this  bill  was  going  to  be  immune.  Both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  would  have 
to  sacrifice  and  compromise  over  the 
course  of  the  legislative  process. 

I  certainly  did  npj  start  this  process 
believing  that  we  would  pass  each  and 
every  one  of  the  advisory  panel  rec- 
ommendations, nor  did  anyone  else. 
Clearly,  there  will  be  some  that  lack 
support,  and  that  is  what  the  amend- 
ment process  is  all  about.  As  we  go 
through  the  process  of  a  bill  becoming 
law.  and  in  other  cases,  we  may  very 
well  go  beyond  the  specific  rec- 
ommendation and  be  cutback  for  some 
issues  like  Davis-Bacon.  The  Seirvice 
Contract  Act  inclusion  in  the  acquisi- 
tion reform  package  is  only  the  way  to 
force  a  new  assessment  of  the  public 
benefits  and  cost.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
circumvent  the  special  interest. 

Despite  evidence  that  a  change  in 
these  acts  could  produce  significant 
savings  and  paperwork  reduction  for 
small  business,  which  again  I  would 
emphasize  was  exactly  what  Vice 
President  Gore  said  in  the  National 
Performance  Review,  even  though  it 
was  recognized,  concerted  special  in- 
terests have  effectively  derailed  the 
whole  thing  and  derailed  any  action  for 
years. 

With  both  of  those  provisions  now 
out  of  the  package,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able to  me  that  these  section  800  advi- 
sory panel  recommendations  will  be  se- 
riously considered  in  this  body,  though 
I  intend  to  work  hard  to  restore  them 
in  the  final  bill. 
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Even  though  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  whom  I  worked  with 
very  closely  on  this  bill.  I  was  dis- 
appointed, frankly,  that  they  intro- 
duced it  under  those  kinds  of  guide- 
lines. Three  committees  jointly  adopt- 
ed a  bipartisan  approach  for  the  review 
and  drafting  of  the  panel.  By  dealing 
with  only  the  Senators  in  the  Presi- 
dent's party,  the  administration  aban- 
doned that  approach.  It  will  not  work 
this  way.  It  cannot  work  this  way. 

Though  the  potential  for  the  reform 
of  the  Federal  acquisition  process  is 
greater  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  a  look  at  recent  history  indi- 
cates that  only  a  bipartisan  consensus 
will  ever  sustain  the  effort  required  to 
achieve  success  to  overrule  the  special 
interest  and  for  a  change  around  here 
do  what  is  good  for  the  country.  I  still 
stand  ready  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
make  this  hapi)en,  but  it  is  a  two-way 
street. 


NOMINATION  OF  MORTON 
HALPERIN 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  move  briefly  to  another  matter 
before  yielding  the  floor,  and  that  mat- 
ter is  the  nomination  of  Morton 
Halperin. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to<lay  to  alert 
my  colleagues  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
very  dangerous  and  a  very  disturbing 
nomination  to  the  Defense  Department 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  do  not  stand  up  here  very  often 
against  a  nominee.  I  happen  to  be  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I 
take  very  seriously  nominations.  It  is 
not  easy  for  me  to  have  to  come  up 
here  and  spfvk  out  against  a  nominee 
no  matter  what  political  party  he  or 
she  is  in  or  what  administration  they 
serve  to  represent.  I  think  about  it 
carefully.  I  read  and  I  study  as  much  as 
I  can.  I  regret  that  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  nomination  is  dan- 
gerous and  disturbing  to  the  Defense 
Department.  Those  words  are  very 
carefully  selected.  But  I  must  speak 
out  on  this  nomination. 

On  August  6.  President  Clinton  for- 
mally submitted  the  nomination  of 
Morton  Halperin  to  be  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Democracy 
and  Peacekeeping.  Mr.  Halperin  is  no 
stranger  to  Washington,  and  he  is  not  a 
stealth  nominee  either  Indeed,  he  has 
a  very  long  and  sordid  track  record 
dating  back  to  his  involvement  in  the 
Pentagon  papers  affair  a  long  time  ago 
and  continuing  up  until  last  year  as 
the  Director  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union's  Washington  office. 

In  fact,  throughout  his  career.  Mr. 
Halperin  has  been  quite  prolific.  But 
his  vast  writings,  his  positions  on  is- 
sues, his  activities,  and  the  causes  he 
has  embraced  reflect  a  man,  in  my 
opinion,  who  is  Ideologically  commit- 


ted to  and  actively  involvedin  an  agen- 
da that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  people  find  objectionable, 
outrageous,  and  dangerous. 

Again,  I  choose  those  words  very 
carefully  and  deliberately — objection- 
able, outrageous,  and  dangerous. 

Upon  reviewing  his  background,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
likewise  will  find  this  nominee  highly 
objectionable,  dangerous,  outrageous, 
and  unsuited  to  the  position  for  which 
he  has  been  nominated. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  will  very  briefly  outline 
some  of  the  more  notable  and,  in  my 
view,  disqualifying  features  of  Mr. 
Halperin's  background.  Rather  than  re- 
cite my  own  personal  opinions,  I  want 
to  quote  Mr.  Halperin  directly  and 
summarize  some  of  his  countless  radi- 
cal positions  on  national  security  is- 
sues—and I  emphasize  I  am  going  to 
quote  Mr.  Halperin.  I  am  not  going  to 
necessarily  use  my  opinions.  I  will 
quote  him. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Halperin  is  violently 
opposed  to  covert  military  operations, 
and  his  oral  and  written  statements 
clearly  demonstrate  this.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Halperin  has  stated  that  secrecy 
does  not  serve  national  security — se- 
crecy does  not  serve  national  security. 
And  that  Covert  operations  are  incom- 
patible with  constitutional  government 
and  should  be  abolished. 

Further,  Mr.  Halperin  has  stated,  and 
I  quote: 

Covert  Intervention,  whether  through  the 
CIA  or  any  other  agency,  should  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited  •  •  •  covert  action  violates 
international  law  •  •  *  covert  actions  In- 
volve breaking  the  laws  of  other  nations,  and 
those  who  conduct  them  come  to  believe 
that  they  can  also  break  U.S.  law  and  get 
away  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  rather  unique 
assessment  of  our  intelligence  commu- 
nity. We  have  all  had  our  problems 
with  it,  including  this  Senator.  But  it 
is  a  rather  unique  assessment  of  our  in- 
telligence community  and  its  activi- 
ties, and  I  daresay  that  those  dedicated 
professionals  who  serve  our  Nation  in 
the  national  security  field  would  beg  to 
differ  with  Mr.  Halperin's  portrayal  of 
them.  And  there  are  many  others 
around  the  world,  as  we  speak,  with 
their  lives  on  the  line  on  behalf  of  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America. 

This  man  who  would  be  serving  In 
the  Defense  Department  of  this  admin- 
istration would  have  statements  on  the 
record  like  that  about  those  individ- 
uals— that  is  outrageous.  I  used  the 
term  outrageous  before  and  I  think 
now  you  see  why. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  classifica- 
tion now  of  sensitive  information,  Mr. 
Halperin  advocates  a  radical  and. 
frankly,  absurd  viewpoint.  Under  the 
guise  of  first  amendment  rights,  he  has 
consistently  defended  the  right  of  citi- 
zens to  disclose  the  identities  of  U.S. 
covert  operatives.  Let  me  repeat  that. 


He  has  consistently  defended  the  right 
of  citizens  to  disclose  the  identities  of 
U.S.  covert  operatives,  and  the  right  to 
seek  to  impede  or  impair  the  functions 
of  any  Federal  agency,  whether  it  is 
the  FTC  or  the  CIA.  According  to  Mr. 
Halperin,  secrecy  has  been  used  more 
to  disguise  povemment  policy  from 
American  citizens  than  to  protect  in- 
formation from  the  prying  eyes  of  the 
KGB. 

The  intelligence  community  is  not 
perfect,  that  may  be  the  case  some- 
times. But,  more  important,  it  is  inter- 
esting when  you  go  back  and  look  at 
this  statement:  "Under  the  guise  of 
first  amendment  rights,  he  has  consist- 
ently defended  the  right  of  citizens  to 
disclose  the  identities  of  U.S.  covert 
operatives." 

If  he  said  I  think  we  ought  to  stop 
covert  operations,  hehas  a  right  to  say 
that,  and  he  has  a  right  to  believe  that. 
Does  he  have  a  right  while  those 
operatives  are  working  with  their  lives 
on  the  line  to  say  that  we  ought  to 
compromise  them?  That  goes  against 
every  tenet — every  tenet — you  can  pos- 
sibly think  of  of  national  security  in 
the  United  States  of  America  today. 

We,  as  Senators,  see  classified  mate- 
rials. We,  as  Senators,  have  rules  in 
terms  of  where  we  can  see  it,  how  much 
we  can  see  it,  what  level  what  staff 
could  see  it.  And  this  man  who  wants 
to  serve  in  the  Defense  Department  can 
say  we  can  compromise  those  who  are 
out  there  working  with  this  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Halperin's  perverse  view  on  this 
issue  led  him  to  travel  to  England  and 
testify  in  defense  of  Philip  Agee,  the 
former  CIA  employee  whose  exposition 
of  the  identities  of  CIA  agents  overseas 
led  to  the  murder  of  our  CIA  station 
chief  in  Athens.  According  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  an  opinion  dated  June 
29,  1981. 

Not  only  has  Agee  jeopardized  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  but  he  has  endangered 
the  interests  of  countries  other  than  the 
United  States — thereby  creating  serious 
problems  for  American  foreign  relations  and 
foreign  policy.  Agee  recruits  collaborators 
and  trains  them  In  clandestine  techniques 
designed  to  expose  the  cover  of  CIA  employ- 
ees and  sources.  Agee  and  his  collaborators 
have  repeatedly  and  publicly  Identified  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  located  In  foreign 
countries. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  a  very 
simple  question:  How  is  it  that  Mr. 
Halperin  could  possibly  defend  such 
heinous  activities?  Is  this  a  kind  of 
person  that  we  want  in  a  senior  posi- 
tion within  the  Pentagon  with  access 
to  the  highest  levels  of  national  secu- 
rity, with  access  to  the  names  and 
identities  and  locations  of  people  who 
are  working  in  clandestine  operations 
for  the  CIA  and/or  intelligence  commu- 
nities around  the  world? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
literally  dozens  of  issues  where  Mr. 
Halperin's  ideology  and  activities  are 
well  outside  of  the  acceptable  main- 
stream and  which  I  believe  disqualify 
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him  for  the  office  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated.  I  will  not  elaborate  at 
length  on  the  dozens  of  other  areas,  but 
let  me  summarize  a  few  of  them  brief- 
ly. 

First — and  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  Record  on  this  carefully — 
Mr.  Halperin  does  not  believe  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  ever  intervene  mili- 
tarily unless  specifically  invited  to  do 
so  by  a  foreign  government. 

Well,  we  would  wait  a  long  time  for 
Saddam  Hussein  to  invite  us  to  move 
him  around  a  little  bit  in  Iraq. 

He  believes  the  United  States  should 
explicitly  surrender  the  right  to  inter- 
vene unilaterally  in  what  he  considers 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries. 

So  if  we  have  U.S.  citizens  there  and 
they  are  exposing  our  people  to  danger. 
I  supixjse  we  have  to  conduct  a  survey 
and  get  an  invitation  to  see  if  we  could 
come  in  and  save  our  people  from  cer- 
tain harm  or  death. 

And  this  man  would  be  in  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States?  I  do  not 
know  what  it  says  about  the  President 
to  nominate  such  a  person,  I  really  do 
not.  I  am  very  concerned. 

During  the  gulf  war.  Mr.  Halperin  en- 
couraged Defense  Department  employ- 
ees to  exercise  their  first  amendment 
rights  to  leak  classified  information. 
even  though  such  action  could  com- 
promise our  military  operations  and 
thereby  the  safety  of  every  single  man 
and  woman  who  served  in  the  U.S. 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf— every  single 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Halperin  believes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  should  be 
prohibited  from  conducting  counter-in- 
telligence investigations. 

Mr.  Halperin  believes  that  it  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  to  bar  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  acting  as  agents 
seeking  to  advance  the  agenda  of  ter- 
rorist organizations. 

If  you  have  not  heard  enough,  how 
about  a  little  more? 

In  1974,  Mr.  Halperin  testified  before 
Congress  that  sensitive  defense  infor- 
mation should  be  declassified,  includ- 
ing American  troop  deployments,  nu- 
clear weapons  locations,  combat  advi- 
sors, military  assistance,  and  sensitive 
research  and  development  programs. 

And  this  man  would  be  nominated  to 
a  sensitive  position  in  the  national  de- 
fense of  this  country  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America? 

Mr.  President,  if  you  are  listening 
out  there,  reconsider  this  nomination. 
Pull  this  nomination. 

Mr.  Halperin  wais  directly  involved  in 
compiling  the  Pentagon  papers  and.  ei- 
ther directly  or  indirectly,  played  a 
role  in  the  unauthorized  release  of 
these  materials.  According  to  Mr. 
Halperin,  and  I  quote: 

Having  had  administrative  responsibility 
for  the  production  of  the  Pentagon  papers.  I 
knew  they  contained  nothing  which  would 
cause  serious  Injury  to  national  security. 


Well,  let  me  just  say  this:  That  is  not 
what  the  Department  of  Defense  said 
then  and  it  is  not  what  the  Justice  De- 
partment said  either.  In  fact,  then  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  Henry  Kissin- 
ger had  Mr.  Halperin's  telephone  wire- 
tapped due  to  the  concerns  he  had 
about  him  leaking  classified  informa- 
tion. An''  that  was  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  even  a  cursory  review 
of  Morton  Halperin's  background 
leaves  one  with  a  very  distinct  and  un- 
favorable impression.  But,  in  particu- 
lar, two  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
First.  Mr.  Halperin  exudes  an  extreme 
arrogance  toward  authority  and  na- 
tional security  considerations.  Second, 
he  has  consistently  demonstrated  ex- 
tremely bad  judgment  in  nis  profes- 
sional activities  and  behavior. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Halperin  falls  out- 
side of  the  mainstream  on  national  se- 
curity issues  is  the  understatement  of 
the  year. 

I  would  ask  the  American  people, 
after  having  heard  in  Mr.  Halperin's 
own  words  on  some  of  his  positions, 
where  you  stand  in  terms  of  these  is- 
sues and  how  you  stand  in  regard  to  his 
positions?  Because  maybe  your  son, 
maybe  your  daughter  may  be  serving; 
or  your  brother,  or  your  dad,  or  your 
mother  may  be  serving  somewhere  out 
there  in  the  intelligence  community  or 
in  the  U.S.  military  with  this  man  in 
the  Defense  Department  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  that  bothers  you, 
you  ought  to  write  to  the  President 
and  tell  him  that  it  bothers  you. 

And  do  not  believe  what  I  say,  check 
it  out.  Check  it  out  for  yourself  so  you 
will  be  satisfied.  We  have  the  docu- 
mentation and  we  will  provide  it  to 
you  if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Halperin  is  an  extreme  radical 
whose  ideology,  background.  and 
writings  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
national  security  requirements  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

That  is  a  strong  statement  and  I  sup- 
port it  and  I  will  back  it  up. 

Recently,  however,  Mr.  Halperin  and 
his  supporters  have  sought  to  portray 
him — on  the  floor  of  this  Senate,  by  the 
way — as  a  misunderstood  libertarian. 

No,  I  do  not  misunderstand  him.  I  un- 
derstand him.  That  is  the  point. 

What  we  are  seeing  now  from  Mr. 
Halperin  is  a  patented,  obvious  case  of 
"confirmation  conversion."  Suddenly 
he  is  trying  to  distance  himself  from  20 
years  worth  of  radical  statements,  rad- 
ical actions  and  radical  writings.  And 
the  Clinton  administration  is  lining  up 
all  kinds  of  supporters  to  proclaim  his 
brilliance  and  attempt  to  downplay  his 
controversial  background. 

Let  me  caution  my  colleagues.  Do 
not  be  fooled  by  this  slick  repackaging. 
Do  not  be  fooled  by  it.  The  national  se- 
curity of  this  country  very  well  may  be 
at  stake. 

Morton  Halperin  is  not  misunder- 
stood. He  is  understood  all  right.  His 


writings,  his  professional  activities, 
and  his  radical  views  are  clear  and  well 
documented.  He  is  clearly  and  appro- 
priately understood  in  my  opinion  as  a 
security  risk  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  soon  convene 
hearings  on  this  controversial  nomina- 
tion. And  I  am  glad  I  am  a  member,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  question  Mr.  Halperin  very 
carefully.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  carefully  monitor  these  de- 
liberations. But  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  it  never  comes  to  that,  that  the 
President  will  pull  this  nomination  so 
that  it  will  not  even  be  brought  to  the 
committee. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Hali>erin  would  have  substantial 
influence  on  a  variety  of  critical  areas 
including  democracy  assistance, 
human  rights,  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
keeping affairs  and  countemarcotics 
policy,  to  name  a  few.  He  would  have  a 
major  say— and  this  is  very  impor- 
tant— he  would  have  a  major  say  In 
when  and  where — when  and  where — 
U.S.  forces  may  be  stationed  or  may  in- 
tervene militarily  someplace  aroimd 
the  world. 

Given  his  paper  trail  and  very  con- 
troversial positions  in  these  areas  it  is 
essential  that  the  Senate  carefully 
evaluate  his  qualiflcations  and  suit- 
ability for  this  position. 

I  have  done  so.  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed Mr.  Halperin's  writings,  his  pro- 
fessional activities,  and  his  public 
statements.  And,  as  we  speak,  I  am 
pursuing  more  of  them  and  I  am  going 
to  continue  to  pursue  more  informa- 
tion on  Mr.  Halperin  right  up  until  the 
day  of  the  vote. 

I  find  him  ill-suited  and  incompatible 
with  this  position.  In  fact,  in  all  my 
years  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  dangerous  and 
inappropriate  nomination  in  either  po- 
litical party  for  any  position,  let  alone 
a  sensitive  national  security  position 
in  our  Government.  Never  before  have  I 
spoken  out  on  the  floor  in  the  House  or 
the  Senate  with  the  Intensity  I  am 
speaking  about  against  this  nomina- 
tion. And  I  am  not  alone.  Some  very 
prominent  people  who  have  been 
around  here  a  long  time  have  done  the 
same  thing. 

Nor  have  I  ever  seen  an  individual 
who  relishes  controversy  and  strife 
more  than  Morton  Halperin.  That  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  what  you  need  in 
a  sensitive  defense  position,  in  a  '^sen- 
sitive area  where  you  are  dealing  with 
classified  information.  Any  of  my  col- 
leagues, anyone  who  has  dealt  with  in- 
telligence community  people  know 
they  are  low  key.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  information  out  of  them.  Lord 
knows  I  have  had  my  trouble  trying  to 
get  my  information  out  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  over  the  years. 

Reasonable  people  can  disagree  over 
politics  and  policy.  But  Mr.  Halperin  is 
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not  reasonable  on  these  issues.  He  is 
radical  and  no  amount  of  political 
polishing  or  repackaging  is  going  to 
change  that.  Nothing  is  going  to 
change  that.  Do  not  be  fooled.  His 
record  speaks  for  itself.  Halperln  is  ab- 
solutely the  wrong  person  to  serve  our 
Nation  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Let  me  say  it  again:  Mr. 
President,  please  pull  this  nomination. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
nomination  closely.  We  have  a  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  do  so.  That  is 
secondary  now.  We  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  do  it.  We  have  a  na- 
tional security  responsibility  to  do  it. 
The  stakes  are  high  and  the  dangers 
are  great.  They  are  too  high  and  too 
great  to  allow  this  individual  to  imple- 
ment his  radical  agenda  within  our  De- 
fense Department. 

With  the  Clinton  administration's 
foreign  policy  already  in  complete  dis- 
array according  to  some,  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  this  country  needs  now  is 
Morton  Halperln  determining  when  and 
where  our  U.S.  military  forces  are 
going  to  be  intervening  throughout  the 
world,  and  when  and  where  they  may 
be  located  anywhere  throughout  the 
world — not  to  mention  our  intelligence 
community  agents  around  the  world. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  an  intel- 
ligence agent  somewhere  in  the  world 
serving  in  a  clandestine  operation  and 
know  that  Morton  Halperln  Is  sitting 
there,  saying  he  is  willing  to  tell  every- 
body where  you  are  and  who  you  are? 
How  would  you  like  to  be  that  individ- 
ual? 

W^  need  leadership  on  this  nomina- 
tion. We  need  leadership.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  come  forth  and  exercise  it 
and  defeat  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas to  withhold  for  one  moment. 

The  Chair  would  notify  the  galleries 
that  any  expression  is  prohibited  under 
Senate  rules.  Anyone  who  will  engage 
in  expression  of  sentiment,  either  in 
favor  or  in  opposition  to  what  a  speak- 
er might  say,  would  be  removed  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  subject  to  legal 
penalty.  I  want  to  advise  the  Chamber 
it  is  inappropriate  to  have  any  expres- 
sion while  the  Senate  is  deliberating. 


PREMIUMS  UNDER  HEALTH 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday during  her  testimony  at  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  hearing  on 
the  administration's  health  care  plan. 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Donna  Shalala.  used  a  chart 
which  indicated  that  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  those  persons  currently  insured 
would  pay  the  same  or  less  and  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  would  pay 
more. 

I  believe  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand why  this  is  the  case  and  also  im- 


portant to  understand  the  breakdown 
of  the  40  percent  group  whose  pre- 
miums may  increase  under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan. 

First,  of  the  40  percent  whose  pre- 
miums may  increase,  more  than  half, 
or  about  25  percent,  of  the  total  will  re- 
ceive more  comprehensive  benefits,  so 
while  they  will  be  paying  a  little  more 
they  will  be  getting  a  lot  more  in  bene- 
fits. 

Currently,  health  care  benefits  vary 
widely,  from  the  so-called  barebones 
policies  that  offer  little  protection  or 
peace  of  mind,  to  the  comprehensive 
so-called  Cadillac  plans  offered  by 
some  large  American  companies.  Under 
health  care  reform,  all  persons  will 
have  a  comprehensive  benefit  package 
with  no  lifetime  limit  on  the  amount 
that  can  be  paid  in  benefits. 

Very  few  existing  health  policies  now 
have  no  lifetime  limits.  That  is  to  say, 
most  of  them  have  a  limit  on  the  total 
amount  that  can  be  paid  out  for  a  per- 
son, and  when  that  limit  is  reached  the 
person's  insurance  coverage  ends.  I 
have  personally  talked  to  people  who 
have  run  up  against  the  limit  and  effec- 
tively their  Insurance  no  longer  exists. 
This  will  be  a  huge  and  important  im- 
provement for  most  Americans,  to  have 
a  comprehensive  benefits  packsige  bet- 
ter than  they  now  have  with  no  life- 
time limit. 

Second,  the  remainder  of  the  40  per- 
cent whose  premiums  will  rise — and 
that  is  about  15  percent  of  the  total- 
are  mostly  young,  healthy  people  who. 
because  of  current  insurance  under- 
writing policies,  have  relatively  low 
premiums. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  it 
is  largely  the  impact  of  what  is  called 
community  rating  practices  that  would 
result  in  higher  premiums  for  anyone 
in  this  category  of  young  and  healthy 
workers. 

The  Health  Security  Act  proposed  by 
President  Clinton  will  outlaw  discrimi- 
natory insurance  practices  that  now 
prevent  millions  of  Americans  from  ob- 
taining any  health  insurance  coverage 
today.  The  proposal  also  returns  the 
concept  of  health  insurance  to  its  basic 
roots.  And  that  is  offering  protection 
to  everyone,  whether  they  are  healthy 
or  sick,  young  or  old.  It  will  put  an  end 
to  the  practice  of  insurance  companies 
searching  for  only  the  healthiest  peo- 
ple to  insure,  and  they  tend  mostly  to 
be  young  people. 

This  Is  the  primary  reason  why  some 
people  will  have  higher  premiums 
under  the  President's  proposal,  but 
they  are  a  minority  of  those  involved. 

Because  the  President's  plan  includes 
strong  cost  containment  provisions, 
the  increase  in  premiums  for  those  per- 
sons will  be  less  in  future  years  than 
would  otherwise  be  paid  without  such 
measures.  That  is  to  say,  the  amount 
of  Increase  will  be  at  its  maximum  at 
the  beginning  before  the  cost  contain- 
ment measures  take  effect  and  bring 
the  overall  cost  down  for  everyone. 


It  is  also  very  Important  to  note — 
and  this  has  not  been  noted  by  anyone 
in  the  press  commenting  on  Dr. 
Shalala's  testimony— that  a  number  of 
the  alternative  health  care  plans  which 
have  been  presented  by  Senate  Repub- 
licans, by  Representative  Cooper,  by 
Representative  McDermott  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  also  include 
community  rating  provisions.  While 
each  plan's  community  rating  provi- 
sion is  not  identical,  they  all  eliminate 
the  medical  underwriting  that  exists  in 
today's  health  insurance  market. 

Therefore,  these  alternative  propos- 
als, that  offered  by  Senator  Chafee  in 
behalf  of  Senate  Republicans,  by  Rep- 
resentative Cooper  and  Representative 
McDermott  would  also  result  in  some 
premium  Increases  for  certain  young, 
healthy  people,  although  the  specific 
rates  would  differ  from  the  administra- 
tion's since  there  are  technical  dif- 
ferences between  these  plans. 

In  some  of  the  alternative  proposals, 
strong  costs  contained  in  the  provi- 
sions are  not  proposed  to  hold  down  fu- 
ture increases  in  premiums.  Therefore 
such  Increases  will  be  significantly  less 
restrained  in  the  future  under  the  al- 
ternative plans  than  under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan. 

Insurance  market  reforms,  including 
a  move  toward  community  rating,  is  a 
critical  component  of  comprehensive 
health  care  reform.  Indeed,  insurance 
market  reform  Is  one  of  the  issues  upon 
which  most  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans agree.  We  agree  that  it  must  be 
part  of  any  meaningful  reform  bill,  and 
it  is  an  issue  which  Senator  Chafee, 
our  Republican  colleague,  has  always 
included  in  his  list  of  "Common 
Points,"  issues  upon  which  there  is 
fundamental  agreement  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  health 
care  reform.  And  to  repeat,  insurance 
market  reform  and,  specifically  an  end 
to  medical  underwriting  and  the  adop- 
tion of  community  rating,  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  any  increase  in  pre- 
miums for  anyone. 

Clearly,  as  we  work  to  reform  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  system  we  must  as- 
sure that  all  citizens,  young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  those  who  work  in 
high-risk  occupations  or  work  at  a 
desk,  all  have  access  to  affordable 
health  care.  The  young,  healthy  people 
who  now  enjoy  low  Insurance  pre- 
miums must  remember  that  they  too 
will  grow  old  and  need  health  insur- 
ance when  they  reach  50  or  60  or  older. 

The  President's  plan  assures  that  ev- 
eryone, those  young,  those  middle  age, 
and  those  elderly,  will  have  access  to 
good  quality  care  that  is  affordable. 

It  is  a  significant,  a  huge  improve- 
ment over  current  practices  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans.  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

I  wanted  to  especially  explain  this 
because  it  has  gotten  so  much  atten- 
tion in  the  last  day,  attention  not  in 
context  and  not  in  comparison  with 
any  other  plan. 


October  29,  1993 

Mr.     President.     I     thank 
leagues.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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my  col-  the  erosion  of  our  Nation's  social  fab- 
ric—success will  be  incremental,  and 
most  often  difficult  to  measure  and 
quantify. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  needed  be- 
cause it  plugs  loopholes  in  the  current 
Federal  gun  laws— the  loophole  that  al- 
lows   nonlicensed   gun    sellers    to    sell 


ask 


Mike  began  his  career  at  the  White 
House  Budget  Office,  now  called  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  in 
1971.  Until  1975,  he  served  as  budget  and 
program  analyst  for  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Small 
Business  Administration. 

His  educational  background  prepared 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    President,    I 
unanimous  consent  there   be  a  period 

for    morning    business    with    Senators 

permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  10    handguns  to  minors  without  it  being  a  him  well   for  Budget  Office" workT" as 
'            *"                                                    criminal  offense,  and  the  loophole  that  well  as  for  his  future  specialty  in  Con- 
does  not  prohibit  the  possession  of  a  gress.  Mike  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
handgun,  regardless  of  where  it  came  sity  of  Illinois  in  1967  majoring  in  eco- 
from,  by  a  minor.  The  Kohl  bill  would  nomics  and  received  an  MBA  in  1970, 


minutes  each 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KIDS  AND  GUNS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  cosponsor  Senate  bill  1087,  the 
Youth  Handgun  Safety  Act  of  1993. 

This  Important  piece  of  legislation 
was  introduced  by  my  good  friend,  and 
I  must  say  the  Senate's  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Senator  Kohl.  Senator  Kohl  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  area  of  juvenile  justice,  as 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
knows,  and  as  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  aware.  I  want  to  applaud  his 
real  leadership  in  crafting  this  com- 
monsense  bill  that  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  cosponsoring  today. 

The  1992  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report 
contains  some  disturbing  trends  and 
statistics  that  play  directly  into  this 
debate  over  our  children  and  guns.  In 
the  last  decade,  the  rate  of  violent  ju- 
venile crime  grew  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent, the  number  of  juveniles  commit- 
ting homicides  with  firearms  has  seen 
a  79-percent  increase,  and  the  number 
of  juvenile  weapons  arrests  has  more 
than  doubled.  In  1992  alone.  2.829  juve- 
niles were  arrested  in  the  United 
States  for  murder,  and  46.256  juveniles 
were  arrested  for  weapons  violations.  It 
is  also  said  that  each  day,  130.000  stu- 
dents take  guns  to  school. 

You  can.  unfortunately,  pick  up  the 
newspaper  almost  every  day  in  commu- 
nities large  and  small  across  our  coun- 
try and  see  a  story  about  another  mur- 
der committed  by  children.  This  trag- 
edy is  not  limited  to  big  cities.  It  is  a 
plight  that  pervades  American  commu- 
nities both  large  and  small,  rural  and 
urban,  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 
In  1992,  Little  Rock,  my  home  State's 
capital,  had  one  of  the  Nation's  highest 
homicide  rates — about  34  homicides  per 
100,000  residents,  compared  to  27  homi- 
cides for  every  100.000  New  York  City 
residents.  In  1992,  38  of  the  61  homicides 
in  Pulaski  County,  where  Little  Rock 
is  located,  were  against  persons  24 
years  old  or  younger. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  those  victims  of 
homicide  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  certainly  not  a  panacea  to  the  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  violence.  There  is  no 
silver  bullet  or'  magic  answer  to  solve 


prohibit  a  minor  under  18  possessing  a 
handgun,  period. 

We  think  it  is  time  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation. We  think  that  moment  is  now. 

Hopefully  during  the  next  several 
days,  as  we  begin  to  debate  the  crime 
bill  and  the  awful  statistics  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  of  America — hope- 
fully, before  this  session  ends,  we  will 
at  least  see  this  measure  be  made  a 
part  of  the  law  of  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  important; 
it  sends  a  message  that  I  whole- 
heartedly support:  Kids  and  handguns 
do  not  mix. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  others  in- 
terested in  this  legislation  to  see  that 
it  is  included  in  the  upcoming  crime 
bill  or  any  other  appropriate  legisla- 
tive vehicle.  We  need  to  get  behind 
Senator  Kohl  and  this  message  and 
make  it  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Exhibit  1 


PUl^KI  COUNTY— 1992  HOMICIDES  AGES  13  TO  24 

Nam                                 "J^ 

A«e 

1    Ljmnhia  Barton  BA 

14 

i  RotiM  Le«  Holmes B/M 

16 

3    Knin  Gaddy                                                                B^V 

17 

4   Andrt  Watws      _           B/M 

17 

5  Sedrick  fowltr   „ 8/M 

18 

6  David  Fudge           __ B/M 

18 

7   Nathaniel  Mefnotiellief B/M 

18 

8   Alicia  Blackman  > B/F 

20 

9   Rlionda  Esles     _.                      B/F 

20 

10   Slieronda  AMullali _      B/F 

21 

11  Marcus  ralley B/M 

12  Crus  Lee „...ji B/M 

21 
21 

13  r»et1e  Ibna  B/f 

22 

14   Ronald  Gi«ns     B/M 

22 

15  Marcus  Jolinson  „ _ B/M 

16  Pliilip  Cordova w/M 

17  Salwna  Earl  ;...                B/F 

23 
23 
23 

1!  Cuftis  Mmjo .        w/M 

24 

19  Phillip  Butts  B/M 

24 

?0   Cedricli  Luckadoo  .. ,_ B/M 

24 

21    Bilty  Stafks        B/M 

21 

22   Eric  Norton  BA4 

20 

23  Kenneth  Wells  B/M 

14 

24   Johnny  Bryant    _     „ B/M 

21 

25   Lewis  Allen  B/M 

14 

26  Bfyan  Sampson                                                   B/M 

19 

27   Tony  Brooks  B/M 

21 

28  OavH)  Eskfidfe  .          _..        B/M 

21 

29   Fliillip  Theis  W/M 

20 

30   Sammy  Fofd  _ BAt 

17 

31   Anthony  Huflies  B/M 

19 

32   Eric  Hill                 g/M 

20 

33   Edward  Pertiins     , B/M 

23 

34   William  Guydon  III  B/M 

23 

35  Sederick  Martin  B/M 

36  Mark  Trice B/M 

14 
24 

37  Kevin  Cohen __ _ BM 

38  Michael  Storan B/N 

19 

14 

TRIBUTE  TO  J.  MICHAEL  HALL 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mike  Hall,  who  is  retir- 
ing after  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government. 


concentrating  in  finance.  For  the  last 
18  years,  Mike  has  been  a  professional 
staff  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  During  that  time,  he 
has  served  as  staff  director  of  four  do- 
mestic subcommittees,  and  probably 
knows  as  much  about  the  operations  of 
Government,  certainly  the  Congress,  as 
anyone  around.  On  behalf  of  all  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  committee, 
we  wish  to  express  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  his  dedicated  service. 

On  a  personal  note,  let  me  just  say 
Mike  was  one  of  the  best  at  putting 
complicated  hearings  together  on  very 
short  notice.  Since  I  became  chairman 
of  the  I>abor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  1989,  I  tested  him 
plenty.  Mike,  time  and  time  again,  ex- 
hibited a  real  talent  for  organizing 
complex  tasks,  so  that  hearings,  mark- 
ups, and  floor  action  were  efficiently 
and  effectively  accomplished.  This  is  a 
huge  subcommittee,  with  annual  ap- 
propriations exceeding  $260  billion,  and 
more  than  800  programs.  Of  course, 
Mike  didn't  do  all  the  work  alone;  he 
managed  a  subcommittee  staff  of  seven 
and,  as  a  unit,  they  always  seemed  to 
have  the  right  answers  at  the  right 
time. 

Before  he  came  to  the  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
Subcommittee,  Mike  was  the  minority 
staff  director  of  the  Transportation  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  from  1981 
to  1987.  During  that  time,  he  also 
served  as  transportation  legislative  as- 
sistant and  Budget  Committee  trans- 
portation senior  analyst  for  Senator 
Chiles,  who  is  now  Governor  of  Florida. 
From  1977  to  1981,  Mike  was  sUff  di- 
rector of  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  His  first  staff  di- 
rector assignment  was  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee from  ■  1975  to  1977.  In  addition  to 
Lawton  Chiles,  he  worked  closely  with 
Chairman  Leahy,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont,  at  this  juncture. 

Appropriations  staff  work  is  very  de- 
manding, requiring  good  judgment,  the 
ability  to  function  well  under  pressure, 
and  great  accuracy  and  technical 
skills.  All  these  attributes  will  serve 
Mike  well  In  his  future  endeavors. 

Even  though  Mike's  jobs  have  always 
been  demanding,  he  still  found  time  to 
be  active  in  community  service.  He  has 
served  as  a  board  member  of  the  Ar- 
lington    Retirement     Housing     Corp., 
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chairman  of  the  Arlington  County 
Planning  Commission,  treasurer  of  the 
Arlington  County  Democratic  Party, 
president  of  the  South  Arlington  Civic 
Association,  and  on  numerous  county 
advisory  committees  and  task  forces. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  his  local  600-member  church 
with  a  quarter  million  dollar  budget 
and  previously  led  volunteer  activities 
of  the  nine-member  board.  As  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer,  he  taught  in  a  provin- 
cial high  school  in  Thailand  and  orga- 
nized and  taught  evening  classes  for 
adults. 

Let  me  also  express  my  thanks  to 
Mike's  family,  his  wife  Natalie,  and 
children  Sarah,  age  18;  Kate,  age  16; 
and  Matthew,  age  14.  Over  the  years, 
they  have  tolerated  the  unpredictable 
working  hours  of  Senate  life,  and  this 
invariably  imposes  hardships  on  all 
family  members. 

I  know  Mike  is  really  too  young  to 
retire  for  good.  He's  just  moving  from 
the  public  sector  to  the  private  sector 
and  I  wish  him  well.  With  seemingly 
boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm,  I 
have  every  confidence  he  will  succeed 
at  whatever  he  undertakes. 


Polish-Americans  are  living  symbols  of 
the  commitment  to  freedom  and  lib- 
erty which  Pulaski  and  Kosciuszko  rep- 
resented. The  Polish-American  commu- 
nity has  long  fought  for  freedom  and 
human  rights  in  Poland,  offering  their 
support  in  the  form  of  sorely  needed 
moral  and  material  assistance.  Now 
that  Poland  has  shed  its  Communist 
rulers.  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry 
can  rejoice  and  renew  ties  to  their 
homeland  in  ways  which  were  impos- 
sible only  a  few  short  years  ago. 

The  Polish-American  community  has 
taken  great  care  to  safeguard  cherished 
Polish  traditions  while  keeping  pace 
with  the  changing  needs  and  concerns 
of  its  members  In  our  modem  society. 
In  fact,  much  of  Polish  culture  has  be- 
come an  Important  part  of  our  own  na- 
tional hisSory. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  celebrate  this 
"Polish  American  Heritage  Month,"  let 
us  acknowledge  with  deep  appreciation 
the  many  lasting  contributions  of  Pol- 
ish-Americans to  this  great  country, 
and  the  richness  they  bestow  upon 
America's  diverse  cultural  fabric. 


POLISH-AMERICAN  HERITAGE 
MONTH 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  Senator  Simon  and 
my  fellow  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing "Polish  American  Heritage 
Month."  At  this  time,  I  rise  to  cele- 
brate the  spirit  of  Polish-Americans 
and  to  recogrnize  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  this  community 
throughout  the  history  of  this  country 

More  than  10  million  Americans  are 
proud  to  claim  Polish  ancestry.  Ten 
percent  of  this  total  reside  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan  and  hold  positions  in 
many  areais  of  our  society. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  we  cele- 
brate the  contributions  of  Polish- 
Americans  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber because  on  the  11th  of  this  month, 
we  honor  one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
Polish  descent.  Count  Caslmir  Pulaski. 
His  heroic  participation  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  reached  an  abrupt  halt  on 
that  date  in  1T79  when  he  died  defend- 
ing Savannah.  GA,  from  British  forces. 
Known  today  as  the  Father  of  the 
American  cavalry,  Pulaski's  idealism 
and  strong  belief  in  democracy  and 
freedom  brought  him  from  Poland  to 
light  for  American  independence. 

Another  famous  Polish- American, 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  also  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  Revolutionary 
War  hero  by  strengthening  the  for- 
tifications at  Saratoga.  NY.  He  helped 
engineer  the  turning  point  of  the  War 
for  American  Independence  by  defeat- 
ing the  British  forces  at  Saratoga. 

These  are  only  two,  examples  of  the 
many  Polish-Americans  who  have  had 
an  impact  on  our  society  and  have  en- 
riched our  national  heritage.   Yet,  all 


Act  can  and  will  impose  on  already 
overburdened  and  financially  strapped 
prison  systems.  Requests  by  inmates 
for  special  diets,  as  well,  will  only  ex- 
acerbate the  problem. 

Constitutional  law  is  by  nature  a 
matter  of  striking  the  right  balance  be- 
tween society's  needs  and  individual 
rights.  Mr.  President.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator REro  for  his  attempt  to  recali- 
brate the  balance  in  a  reasonable  and 
measured  way  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  a 
necessary  and  well-intentioned  bill.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  a  majority  of  our 
colleaigues  did  not  join  us  in  that  ef- 
fort. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  President,  by  once 
again  making  absolutely  clear  that 
Government  may  burden  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  only  for  the  most  com- 
pelling of  reasons  and  in  the  narrowest 
possible  way,  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act  repairs  serious  damage 
done  to  a  pillar  of  our  democracy.  That 
is  why  I,  and  virtually  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Senate,  resound- 
ingly approved  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


FROM  THE  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 
RESTORATION  ACT 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  just 
the  other  day.  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act  of  1993.  a  bill  designed 
to  restore  legal  safeguards  for  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  undermined  by  a 
1990  Supreme  Court  decision,  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote 
of  97  to  3.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  leg- 
islation and  that  I  voted  for  its  final 
passage. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  clearly  reflect 
my  disappointment,  however,  that  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Reid  to 
expressly  exempt  prisons  from  the 
bill's  requirements  failed.  Although  a 
supporter  of  the  fundamental  alms  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  President,  I  was— and  re- 
main— concerned  that  prison  adminis- 
trators will  be  required  by  the  Reli- 
gious Freedom  Act  to  accommodate  in- 
mate demands  for  special  treatment, 
such  as  special  diets  and  dress  privi- 
leges, that  will  be  both  costly  to  State 
prison  systems  and  potential  security 
risks. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State  of 
California,  the  warden  of  San  Quen- 
tln— having  noticed  particular  patterns 
in  recent  escape  attempts — banned  cer- 
tain kinds  of  civilian  clothing.  That 
regulation  was  successfully  challenged 
by  Inmates  in  State  court  on  the 
grounds  that  the  regulation  was  not 
the  "least  restrictive  means  "  of 
achieving  the  prison  system's  objective 
of  increased  security.  Rather,  the  court 
held  that  the  prison  could  and  should 
have  hired  more  staff  to  meet  that  end. 

Although  reversed  on  appeal,  this  de- 
cision illustrates  the  special  litigation 
burden  that  the  least  restrictive  means 
test  required  by  the  Religious  Freedom 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS? 
HERE'S  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  stood  at  $4,420,682,3T7.339.12  as 
of  the  close  of  business  yesterday,  Oc- 
tober 28.  Averaged  out,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  America  owes  a 
part  of  this  massive  debt,  and  that  per 
capita  share  is  $17,210.54. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing unanimous-consent  requests 
have  been  cleared  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle. 


WORLD  POPULATION  AWARENESS 
WEEK 


NATIONAL  ADOPTION  WEEK 


NATIONAL  RED  RIBBON  WEEK  FOR 
A  DRUG  FREE  AMERICA 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  and  the 
Senate  proceed  en  bloc  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolutions  135,  145,  and  147;  the  joint 
resolutions  each  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  passed,  the  preambles  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  the  motions  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  the  table  en  bloc;  that  the 
consideration  of  each  Item  appear  Indi- 
vidually in  the  Record;  and  that  any 
statements  appear  at  the  appropriate 
place  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CONRAD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  135) 
designating  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 25,  1993,  as  "World  Population 
Awareness  Week",  was  deemed  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pre- 
amble, is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  135 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  world  today 
exceeds  5.5  billion  and  increases  at  the  rate 
of  some  100  million  per  year; 

Whereas  more  than  90  percent  of  world 
population  growth  occurs  in  developing 
countries,  those  least  able  to  provide  even 
basic  services  for  their  citizens: 

Whereas  rapid  population  growth  and  over- 
consumption  are  major  deterrents  to  sus- 
tainable development: 

Whereas  40  countries  with  40  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  developing  world  are  cur- 
rently unable  to  provide  enough  food  for 
their  Inhabitants  to  meet  average  nutri- 
tional requirements: 

Whereas  the  global  community  has  for 
more  than  25  years  recognized  the  basic  right 
of  individuals  to  voluntarily  and  responsibly 
determine  the  number  and  spacing  of  their 
children; 

Whereas  expanded  accessibility  to  family 
planning  has  led  to  a  world  with  400  million 
fewer  people  than  there  might  have  been; 

Whereas  at  least  one-half  of  the  women  of 
reproductive  age  in  developing  countries 
want  to  limit  the  number  of  their  children, 
but  lack  the  means  or  ability  to  gain  access 
to  modem  family  planning  methods: 

Whereas  numerous  studies  provide  compel- 
ling evidence  of  a  strong  correlation  between 
a  smaller  desired  family  size  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  status  of  women,  especially 
through  opening  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities:  and 

Whereas  preparations  are  underway  for  the 
1994  International  Conference  on  Population 
and  Development  (ICPD)  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  fo- 
cusing world  attention  on  the  Integral  link- 
age between  population,  sustained  economic 
growth  and  sustainable  development — more 
specifically,  the  Importance  of  family  plan- 
ning, the  role  of  women,  the  effects  of  migra- 
tion, the  need  for  increased  resources,  and 
the  devastation  caused  by  AIDS:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
October  25.  1993.  is  designated  as  'World  Pop- 
ulation Awareness  Week,"  and  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  a  week  with  appro- 
priate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  145) 
to  designate  the  period  commencing  on 
November  21.  1993.  and  ending  on  No- 
vember 27.  1993,  and  the  period  com- 
mencing on  November  20.  1994,  and  end- 
ing on  November  26.  1994,  each  as  "Na- 
tional Adoption  Week,  "  was  deemed 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  Its  pre- 
amble. Is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  145 
Whereas  Thanksgiving  week  has  been  com- 
memorated as  "National  Adoption  Week"  for 
the  past  15  years: 

Wliereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  be- 
longing to  a  secure,  loving,  and  permanent 
family  Is  every  child's  right; 


Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  actively  promoted  the  benefits  of  adop- 
tion by  Implementing  a  Federal  program  to 
encourage  Federal  employees  to  consider 
adoption: 

Whereas  approximately  36,000  children  who 
may  be  characterized  as  having  special 
needs,  such  as  being  of  school  age.  being 
members  of  a  sibling  group,  being  members 
of  a  minority  group,  or  having  physical, 
mental,  or  emotional  disabilities  are  now  in 
foster  care  or  In  institutions  financed  at  pub- 
lic expense  and  are  legally  free  for  adoption: 

Whereas  public  and  private  barriers  inhib- 
iting the  placement  of  special  needs  children 
must  be  reviewed  and  removed  where  pos- 
sible to  assure  their  adoption; 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  institutionalized 
or  foster  care  children  by  capable  parents 
into  permanent  homes  would  ensure  an  op- 
portunity for  their  continued  happiness  and 
long-range  well-being; 

Whereas  the  public  and  prospective  parents 
must  be  informed  that  there  are  children 
available  for  adoption: 

Whereas  the  media,  agencies,  adoptive  par- 
ent and  advocacy  groups,  civic  and  church 
groups,  businesses,  and  industries  will  pro- 
vide publicity  and  information  to  heighten 
community  awareness  of  the  crucial  needs  of 
children  available  for  adoption:  and 

Whereas  the  recognition  of  Thanksgiving 
week  as  "National  Adoption  Week"  is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  adoptable  children  and  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  public  generally:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  period  com- 
mencing on  November  21.  1993,  and  ending  on 
November  27.  1993,  and  the  period  commenc- 
ing on  November  20,  1994,  and  ending  on  No- 
vember 26.  1994,  are  each  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Adoption  Week",  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
each  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  147) 
designating  October  23,  1993,  through 
October  30,  1993,  as  "National  Red  Rib- 
bon Week  for  a  Drug-Free  America," 
was  deemed  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pre- 
amble, is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  147 

Joint  resolution  designating  October  23. 
1993.  through  October  30,  1993.  as  "National 
Red  Ribbon  Week  for  a  Drug-Free  America". 

Whereas  substance  abuse  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions  ajid  is  of  major  concern  to 
all  Americans: 

Whereas  substance  abuse  Is  a  major  public 
health  threat  and  is  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  preventable  disease,  disability,  and  death 
in  the  United  States  today: 

Whereas  Illegal  drug  use  is  not  limited  to 
persons  of  a  particular  age.  gender,  or  socio- 
economic status; 

Whereas  the  drug  problem  appears  to  be  in- 
surmountable, but  the  United  States  has 
begun  to  lay  the  foundation  to  combat  the 
use  of  Illegal  drugs; 

Whereas  the  United  States  must  continue 
the  important  strides  made  to  combat  sub- 
stance abuse: 

Whereas  it  has  been  demonstrated  through 
public  opinion  polls  that  the  American  peo- 
ple consider  drug  abuse  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous  domestic    problems    facing    the    United 


States  and  have  begim  to  take  steps  against 
it; 

Whereas  the  National  Family  Partnership 
has  declared  October  23.  1993.  through  Octo- 
ber 30.  1993,  as  "National  Red  Ribbon  Week", 
has  organized  the  National  Red  Ribbon  Cam- 
paign to  coordinate  the  week's  activities, 
has  established  the  theme,  "Neighbors— Drug 
Free  and  Proud"  for  the  week,  and  has  called 
for  a  comprehensive  public  awareness,  pre- 
vention, and  education  program  involving 
thousands  of  parent  and  community  groups 
across  the  country; 

Whereas  any  use  of  an  illegal  drug  is  unac- 
ceptable and  the  Illegal  use  of  a  legal  drug 
cannot  be  tolerated;  and 

Whereas  substance  abuse  destroys  lives, 
spawns  crime,  undermines  our  economy,  and 
threatens  our  security  as  a  Nation:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That — 

(1)  October  23.  1993.  through  October  30. 
1993.  is  designated  as  "National  Red  Ribbon 
Week  for  a  Drug-Free  America"; 

(2)  the  President  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States — 

(A)  to  observe  the  week  by  holding  con- 
ferences, meetings  and  other  activities  to 
support  community  education,  and  with 
other  appropriate  activities,  events  and  edu- 
cational campaigns:  and 

(B)  both  during  the  week  and  thereafter,  to 
wear  and  display  red  ribbons  to  present  and 
symbolize  commitment  to  a  healthy,  drug- 
free  life  style,  and  to  develop  an  attitude  of 
Intolerance  concerning  the  use  of  drugs;  and 

(3)  Congress  recognizes  and  commends  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  concerned  par- 
ents, youth,  law  enforcement  officials,  edu- 
cators, business  leaders,  religious  leaders, 
private  sector  organizations,  and  Govern- 
ment leaders  in  combating  substance  abuse. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Ratch,  Mr.  Grassley,  and  Mr. 

SPECTER): 

S.  1602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
to  restore  fair  competition  In  the  ocean  ship- 
ping Industry:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  1603.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  83  and  84 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
civil  service  retirement  provisions  of  such 
chapter  which  are  applicable  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Akaka.    and    Mr. 

LlEBERMAN): 

S.  1604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  greater  regu- 
latory flexibility  for  small  governments, 
lessen  compliance  burdens  on  small  govern- 
ments, test  innovative  regulatory  methods, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  DoRGAN,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  METZENBAUM,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller,   Mr.    Levin,    Mr.   Johnston, 

Mr.     WOFFORD,     Ms.     MiKULSKl.     Mr. 

Robb.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERCER.  Mr.  Ratch.  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens): 
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S  J  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  2  through  May  8.  1994.  as 
"Public  Service  Recogrnition  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 

LOTT,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Faircloth.  and 

Mr.  Warner): 

S.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
current  Canadian  quota  regime  on  chicken 
Imports  should  be  removed  as  part  of  the 
Urug\iay  Round  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions and  that  Canada's  imposition  of  quotas 
on  United  States  processed  chicken  violates 
article  XI  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  hinn- 
self,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Grassley. 
and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.  1602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  restore  fair  competition  in  the 
ocean  shipping  industry;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

ACT  TO  RESTORE  PAIR  COMPETITION  IN  THE 
OCEAN  SHIPPING  INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  restore  fair  competi- 
tion in  the  ocean  shipping  industry. 
The  time  has  come  to  repeal  the  ocean 
shipping  industry's  special  exemption 
from  our  Nation's  fair  competition 
laws.  That  exemption  is  costing  Amer- 
ican consumers  billions  of  dollars 
every  year  in  cartel  overcharges.  It  is 
also  increasing  the  cost  of  our  exports 
that  move  by  ship,  which  is  putting 
U.S.  businesses  at  a  serious  competi- 
tive disadvantage  abroad.  A  recent 
study  commissioned  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Conferences  in  Ocean 
Shipping  [ACCOS]  estimated  that 
ocean  shipping  cartels  increase  trans- 
portation costs  by  up  to  S3  billion  a 
year.  Given  the  fragile  state  of  our 
economy,  we  simply  can't  tolerate  a 
cartel  that  makes  it  more  costly  for 
U.S.  producers  to  sell  overseas. 

Ocean  shipping  conferences — which 
are  associations  of  competing  car- 
riers— have  enjoyed  some  degree  of  spe- 
cial protection  from  our  Nation's  anti- 
trust laws  since  1916.  However,  the  sit- 
uation became  much  worse  with  pas- 
sage of  the  1984  Shipping  Act.  That  act 
gave  ocean  shipping  conferences  blan- 
ket immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  thereby  eliminated  any  protection 
that  consumers  and  shippers  might 
have  had  from  those  cartels. 

When  that  act  was  being  debated,  I 
warned  my  colleagues  that  giving 
ocean  shipping  conferences  broad  anti- 
trust immunity  would  "raise  costs  to 
exporters,  drive  up  retail  prices  of  im- 
ported goods,  and  force  consumers  to 


bear  increased  transportation  costs  "  I 
was  right  then,  and  I  am  right  now— we 
need  to  repeal  this  costly  and  unneces- 
sary exemption  without  delay. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  some  of 
the  more  recent  abuses  of  the  shipping 
cartels'  blanket  antitrust  immunity. 
Specifically,  shipping  conferences  have 
colluded  to  close  selected  U.S.  ports 
and  to  neutralize  nonconference  com- 
petitors through  the  use  of  so-called 
discussion  and  stabilization  agree- 
ments. 

Let  me  explain.  Last  year,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Europe — USA  Rate 
Agreement  Conference  [NEUSARA] 
agreed  to  eliminate  services  to  the  port 
in  Philadelphia,  PA.  NEUSARA  con- 
trols nearly  63  percent  of  the  cargo  in 
Philadelphia,  therefore  the  boycott  by 
NEUSARA  was  expected  to  have  disas- 
trous economic  effect  on  Philadelphia 
and  the  entire  Delaware  Valley.  Esti- 
mates were  that  $900,000  in  direct  reve- 
nues, 45  jobs  and  S133.470  in  State  and 
local  taxes  are  in  jeopardy  because  of 
NEUSARA's  collusive  agreement  to 
eliminate  services. 

The  fact  is  that  antitrust  immunity 
has  allowed  ocean  shipping  conferences 
to  decide  which  U.S.  ports  will  survive 
andprosper  and  which  U.S.  ports  will 
go  under.  That  simply  is  not  a  power 
that  shipping  conferences  should  have 
over  U.S.  ports. 

Ocean  shipping  conferences  are  also 
using  their  antitrust  immunity  to  neu- 
tralize their  low-cost  nonconference 
competitors  through  the  use  of  so- 
called  discussion  or  stabilization  agree- 
ments. These  collusive  agreements 
allow  conference  carriers  and  Independ- 
ent carriers  to  form  mega-conferences 
for  the  explicit  purjxjse  of  increasing 
prices,  and  restricting  capacity. 

The  July  26,  1991,  Journal  of  Com- 
merce reported  that  one  such  mega- 
conference,  the  Transpacific  Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement  [TSA]  had  increased 
eastbound  prices  to  an  average  of  S400 
per  container  above  what  they  would 
have  been  otherwise.  The  article  stated 
"that  TSA  alone  could  be  costing  U.S. 
importers  and  consumers  anywhere 
from  $625  million  to  well  over  $1  billion 
a  year."  And,  the  total  impact  on  con- 
sumers of  these  mega-conference  agree- 
ments and  collateral  relationships 
could  be  as  much  as  $5  to  $10  billion. 

Although  our  lax  antitrust  policy  al- 
lows TSA  to  operate  with  impunity, 
the  European  Community  [EC]  appears 
to  be  cracking  down  on  its  European 
counterpart  the  Trans-Atlantic  Agree- 
ment [TAA].  In  a  May  1993  decision  the 
EC  found  that  TAA's  collusive  tactics 
were  "directly  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  shippers  who  are  obliged  to  re- 
flect them  in  their  selling  price  or 
their  margin  without  benefiting  from 
any  immediate  advantage  in  terms  of 
quality  of  service.  "  The  EC  also  stated 
that  "such  price  agreements  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  such  a  considerable  in- 
crease  in   freight  rates  cannot  be   re- 


garded as  allowing  consumers  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  benefits."  It  is  absurd 
for  the  United  States  to  condone  the 
very  same  kind  of  ocean  shipping  car- 
tel agreement  that  the  EC  has  con- 
demned as  anticompetitive. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  anti- 
trust immunity  has  not  improved  the 
financial  health  of  the  ocean  shipping 
industry  in  the  United  States.  Rather, 
I  believe  that  it  contributed  to  its  de- 
mise. Specifically,  on  August  5,  1993. 
the  heads  of  the  last  two  major  U.S. 
ocean  shipping  lines — Sea  Land  Serv- 
ices. Inc.  and  American  President 
Lines — announced  that  they  were  with- 
drawing a  sizeable  number  of  their 
ships  from  the  U.S.  market,  and  plac- 
ing them  under  foreign  control.  That 
leaves  the  U.S.  firms  with  little  or  no 
presence  in  the  international  ocean 
shipping  industry.  It  also  means  that 
we  are  permitting  a  foreign  dominated 
cartel  to  exploit  American  shippers  and 
consumers  by  continuing  to  give  them 
antitrust  immunity.  I  believe  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  will  agree 
that  we  should  not  be  protecting  for- 
eign dominated  cartels  in  any  industry 
from  our  Nation's  fair  competition 
laws. 

I  should  note  that  repealing  this  spe- 
cial antitrust  exemption  for  ocean 
shipping  cartels  has  broad  bipartisan 
support.  Republican  Senators  Orrin 
Hatch,  Charles  Grassley,  and  arlen 
SPECTER  are  cosponsoring  the  bill. 
Likewise,  James  Rill,  the  Bush  admin- 
istration's antitrust  chief  has  sup- 
ported repeal.  In  testimony  before  the 
ACCOs  Rill  stated  that: 

Collective  rate  making  by  [ocean  shipping] 
conferences  results  In  higher  ocean  shipping 
rates  than  would  exist  in  a  competitive  mar- 
ket. Because  of  higher  rates,  some  shippers 
do  not  purchase  as  much  shipping  service  as 
they  otherwise  would.  Some  transactions 
that  ought  to  take  place  do  not  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  total  welfare  of  a  nation  suffers  as 
a  result  [because]  U.S.  exporters  lose  sales 
abroad  and  Imported  goods  are  more  costly 
to  American  consumers. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  it  is  high 
time  that  ocean  shipping  conferences 
were  subjected  to  the  fair  competition 
laws  that  govern  virtually  every  other 
industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
American  people  can  no  longer  afford 
to  give  these  foreign-dominated  con- 
ferences unbridled  discretion  to  raise 
prices,  reduce  capacity,  neutralize  low- 
cost  competitors,  and  close  ports  at 
their  whim.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  repealing  special  antitrust 
protection  for  the  ocean  shipping  in- 
dustry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1602 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembfed, 
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SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Act  To  Re- 
store Fair  Competition  in  the  Ocean  Ship- 
ping Industry". 

SEC.    2.    TERMINATION    OF    ANTITRUST    EXEMP 
TION. 

The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect  trade 
and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies",  approved  July  2.  1890  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Sherman  Act)  (15  U.S.C. 
1  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"OCEAN  COMMON  CARRIERS 

"Sec  9.  (a)  Definitions.— In  this  section, 
'antitrust  laws'  and  'ocean  common  carrier' 
have  the  meanings  stated  in  section  3  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1984  (46  U.S.C.  App.  1702). 

"(b)  Termination  of  Exemption.— The  ex- 
emption from  the  antitrust  laws  provided  by 
section  7  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1984  (46 
use.  App.  1706).  insofar  as  it  applies  to 
ocean  common  carriers,  is  terminated  effec- 
tive January  1,  1994. ".• 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  10  years,  I  have  strenuously  op- 
posed an  antitrust  exemption  to  ocean 
shipping  conferences  put  in  place  by 
the  1984  Shipping  Act. 

The  exemption  tolerates  practices 
that  the  history  of  our  antitrust  legis- 
lation has  condemned — practices  which 
disarm  competition. 

The  formation  of  a  new  super-con- 
ference, the  Trans-Atlantic  Agreement, 
promises  to  undermine  still  further  the 
ability  of  our  commodity  shippers  to 
compete  efficiently  in  a  rapidly 
globalizing  market  where  price  man- 
agement can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  many  firms  of 
all  sizes.  A  coalition  of  15  shipping 
lines  will  raise  rates,  and  limit  capac- 
ity. This  is  a  classical  definition  of 
predatory  practices:  increase  business 
by  eliminating  the  competition. 
the  last  straw  for  many 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  arro- 
gance implicit  in  allowing  a  select 
group  of  ocean  carriers  to  remain  out 
side  the  regulatory  constraints  that 
foster  free  and  open  competition  has 
brought  out  the  opposition. 

The  Alliance  for  Competitive  Trans- 
portation [ACT],  and  other  shipper  lob- 
bying groups,  are  now  demanding  the 
changes  that  this  amendment  would 
bring.  These  groups  include  the  major 
trade  associations  representing  chemi- 
cals, forest  and  paper  products,  agri- 
culture, automobiles,  rubber,  and  plas 
tics,  as  well  as  dozens  of  other  individ- 
ual companies,  collectively  represent- 
ing a  great  share  of  our  overseas  trade 

Before  I  proceed  further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  must  command  my  good  friend. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  for  taking  this 
type  of  landmark  action  as  one  of  his 
several  last  acts  as  a  member  of  this 
body.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  who 
has  devoted  so  many  years  to  making 
our  economic  system  open  to  all. 
decade-old  warnings  now  haunt  us 

Mr.  President,  I  warned  in  my  floor 
statements  opposing  the  1984  Shipping 
Act  10  years  ago  that  "Cartels,  by  their 
very  nature,  promote  price  fixing  con- 


spiracy. Fixed  prices  discourage  com- 
petition, and  without  competition,  con- 
sumers invariably  suffer." 

Look  what  has  happened  since  the 
Shipping  Act  was  adopted.  Our  agri- 
culture shippers  have  lost  $5.08  billion, 
an  amount  equivalent  to  20  percent  of 
all  agricultural  exports.  The  cartel  pre- 
mium has  today  added  18  percent  to 
the  cost  of  ocean  transportation.  This 
ha^  reduced  the  value  of  agricultural 
sales  by  4.6  percent.  It  couldn't  come  at 
a  worse  time  as  our  farm  communities 
need  still  bigger  overseas  markets  just 
to  break  even. 
conference  shipping  arguments  weaken  on 

CLOSE  analysis 

Mr.  President,  the  ocean  cartels  tell 
us  that  this  price-fixing  scheme  is 
needed  to  preserve  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet.  They  cite  50  percent  reductions 
in  the  number  of  ocean-carrier  vessels 
over  the  past  20  years. 

The  argument  is  beguiling.  What 
they  don't  tell  us  is  that  shipping  tech- 
nologies, such  as  containerlzation, 
have  actually  resulted  in  more  cargo 
being  carried  by  fewer  ships,  a  conclu- 
sion reached  by  a  GAO  study. 

And  they  certainly  don't  tell  us  that 
the  shipping  cartels  have  actually  hin- 
dered growth.  Their  higher  rates  and 
limited  shipping  services  have  in- 
creased use  of  airline  shipping,  for  one 
thing,  although  cargo  size  and  volume 
impose  upper  limits  on  how  much  can 
be  transferred  to  this  type  of  convey- 
ance. 

For  those  shipping  lines  that  remain 
in  the  trade,  they  have  threatened  to 
seek  foreign  flag  status  rather  than 
deal  with  the  price-gouging  cartels. 

Worst  of  all,  independent  carriers  can 
be  intimidated  into  cooperating  with 
the  cartels  since  the  latter  can  lowball 
even  the  best  price  of  an  independent 
shipping  line,  without  risking  the 
criminal  sanctions  of  the  antitrust 
laws  that  other  price-fixing  groups 
would  face. 

Mr.  President,  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  may  be  the  last  real 
chance  to  restore  our  merchant  marine 
to  competitive  status.  At  a  time  when 
Presidents  Bush  and  Clinton  have 
given  due  priority  to  the  expansion  of 
trade,  and  when  Vice  President  Gore's 
own  National  Performance  Review — 
the  so-called  reinventing  government 
effort — has  urged  the  elimination  of 
the  shipping  conference  antitrust  ex- 
emptions. Congress  cannot  allow  an- 
other decade  of  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices to  be  tolerated.* 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  the  opportimity  to  join  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  in  introducing  an 
important  piece  of  legislation  to  fight 
offshore  cartels.  Unlike  the  foreign  ex- 
port cartels  that  we  have  been  fighting 
since  the  last  Congress,  the  cartels  we 
seek  to  combat  with  this  bill  are  only 
offshore  in  the  sense  that  they  operate 
on  the  oceans. 

Oceans  shipping  conferences — a  eu- 
phemism   for    maritime    cartels — have 


enjoyed  statutory  protection  from 
antitrust  liability  since  1916.  The  most 
recent  recodification  of  this  exemption 
occurred  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1984.  Unfortunately, 
the  main  effect  of  this  exemption  has 
been  to  allow  merchant  marine  carriers 
to  fix  artificially  high  freight  rates  and 
to  control  competition. 

The  people  who  suffer  are  American 
businesses  dependent  upon  shipping  as 
well  as  American  consumers  and  work- 
ers. Our  standard  of  living  is  hindered 
and  the  volume  of  trade  is  reduced. 

Last  year,  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Conferences  in  Ocean  Shipping  re- 
ported numerous  examples  of  the  dam- 
age this  antitrust  exemption  is  caus- 
ing. 

One  chemical  company  decided  to 
build  overseas  instead  of  expanding 
their  U.S.  operations.  In  part,  because 
it  was  unable  to  negotiate  a  long-term, 
confidential  contract  commitment  for 
ocean  transportation. 

Fish  processors  lost  market  share  in 
Europe  because  carriers  refused  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

Lumber  exporters  face  competitive 
disadvantages  with  Canadians  who  ben- 
efit from  deregulated  ocean  transpor- 
tation. 

Consumers  pay  more  at  a  department 
store  because  of  the  retailer's  Inability 
to  obtain  contractual  commitments  as- 
suring flexible  service. 

The  Commission  found  abuse  after 
abuse,  impacting  all  sectors  and  re- 
gions of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  a  report  prepared  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  Dr. 
Allen  Ferguson,  entitled  "Maritime 
Policy  and  Agricultural  Interests:  Im- 
pacts of  the  Conference  System"  found 
that  "the  'cartel  premium'  attrib- 
utable to  conference  market  power 
amounts  to  some  18  percent  of  the  cost 
of  ocean  transportation."  He  found 
that  with  a  sampling  of  only  six  com- 
modities, the  elimination  of  this  anti- 
trust exemption  would  increase  reve- 
nues of  agriculture  anywhere  from  $239 
million  to  $400  million  per  year. 

In  fact.  Vice  President  Gore's  Na- 
tional Performance  Review  task  force 
on  transportation  recommended  the 
elimination  of  this  antitrust  exemption 
for  ocean  conferences.  The  task  force 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment estimates  these  conferences 
increase  the  cost  of  shipping  by  at 
least  10  to  15  percent,  while  providing 
U.S.  and  foreign  shippers  a  backdoor, 
hidden  subsidy  of  $2  to  $3  billion  per 
year. 

Mr.  President,  this  practice  must 
come  to  an  end,  smd  I  am  proud  to  join 
Senator  Metzenbaum  and  others  In 
taking  this  necessary  action.* 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  1603.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  83 
and  84  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
visions of  such  chapter  which  are  appli- 
cable to  law  enforcement  officers;   to 
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the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

U.S.  FISH  AiND  WIU)UFE  SERVICE  REFUGE  OFFI- 
CERS CIVIL  SERVICE  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
will  extend  to  the  full-time  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  the  Refuge  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice the  same  retirement  provisions 
that  are  applicable  to  other  law  en- 
forcement officers  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, Senator  Mkulski,  for  her  intro- 
duction earlier  this  year  of  similar  leg- 
islation to  extend  these  civil  service 
retirement  benefits  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  INS  inspectors,  inspec- 
tors and  canine  enforcement  officers  of 
the  Customs  Service,  and  revenue  offi- 
cers of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  will 
provide  the  same  benefits  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  to  the 
full-time  officers  who  enforce  the  law 
in  our  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem. 

I  hope  Senators  will  support  this  leg- 
islation.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Levin.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Akaka. 

and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  1604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  greater 
regulatory  flexibility  for  small  govern- 
ments, lessen  compliance  burdens  on 
small  government,  test  innovative  reg- 
ulatory methods,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

SMALL  GOVERNMENTS  REGULATORY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  INNOVATION  ACT  OF  1990 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Small  Govern- 
ments Regulatory  Improvement  and 
Innovation  Act  of  1993— legislation  de- 
signed to  lessen  regulatory  compliance 
and  cost  burdens  on  small  govern- 
ments. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
Wednesday  was  National  Unfunded 
Mandates  Day.  or  NUMD  for  short. 
State  and  local  officials  from  all  over 
the  United  States  gathered  in  Washing- 
ton to  send  a  message  to  the  Federal 
Government — Stop  burdening  us  with 
your  responsibilities,  your  paperwork 
and  administration,  and  your  regula- 
tions, unless  you  give  us  the  help  to  go 
with  it.  In  layman's  terms,  they  are 
saying— "Stop  passing  the  buck,  with- 
out the  bucks.  " 

Estimates  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  [CBO]  show  that  the  cost 
to  State  and  local  governments  of  Fed- 
eral legislative  and  regulatory  man- 
dates rose  from  S225  million  in  1986  to 
$2.8  billion  in  1991.  While  the  CBO  data 
is  limited  in  scope,  it  clearly  shows 
that  cost  of  Federal  mandates  has  been 
increasing — this  increase  occurring 
during  a  period  when  we  saw  an  overall 
decline  in  Federal  aid  to  State  and 
local  governments.  A  study  by  the  city 


of  Columbus  showed  that  compliance 
costs  of  Federal  environmental  laws 
and  regulations  in  nine  Ohio  metropoli- 
tan areais  would  rise  from  $183  million 
in  1992  to  $301  million  by  1996.  This 
translates  into  an  indirect  tax  of  $225 
per  household,  up  from  $137  in  1992. 

Clearly,  Federal  regulatory  and  legis- 
lative burdens  are  increasing  on  small- 
er governments  at  a  time  when  these 
governments  are  hard  strapped  for  re- 
sources to  pay  for  these  mandates. 
That's  why  I'm  introducing  the  Small 
Governments  Regulatory  Improvement 
and  Innovation  Act.  The  legislation 
seeks  to  lessen  the  burden  of  Federal 
regulatory  mandates  through  improve- 
ments in  the  Federal  rulemaking  proc- 
ess to  give  greater  regulatory  flexibil- 
ity to  smaller  governments,  as  well  as 
give  greater  consideration  to  the  cost 
impact  of  Federal  regulation. 

The  legislation  accomplishes  these 
objectives  through  a  number  of  ways. 
First,  consistent  with  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministrations Executive  orders  on  reg- 
ulatory review  amd  intergovernmental 
relations,  the  bill  establishes  a  strong 
role  for  OMB  in  reviewing  agency  rules 
and  regulations  that  impact  small  gov- 
ernments. Secondly,  agencies  must 
identify  their  most  costly  regulations 
on  small  governments,  and  then  come 
up  with  more  flexible,  less  costly  alter- 
natives. In  addition,  the  bill  sets  up 
Small  Government  Coordinators  in  the 
major  regulatory  agencies  and  estab- 
lishes an  advisory  Council  on  Small 
Governments  to  provide  advice  and 
analysis  to  OMB  on  regulations  affect- 
ing small  governments.  And  finally, 
the  bill  sets  up  pilot  programs  to  ex- 
periment with  bold,  innovative  regu- 
latory approaches. 

I  would  note  that  coverage  of  some  of 
the  provisions  in  this  bill  extend  to 
small  business  as  well.  The  pilot  pro- 
grams in  section  7  of  the  bill  are  of  par- 
ticular note  to  small  business  as  are 
provisions  in  section  10  which  tighten 
agency  waiver  authority  of  the  Regu- 
latory Flexibility  Act. 

The  theme  of  this  bill  is  flexibility. 
Laws  protecting  public  safety,  human 
health,  and  the  environment  are  vital 
and  necessary.  However,  that  doesn't 
mean  we  can't  use  a  little  more  com- 
mon sense,  as  well  as  pay  greater  at- 
tention to  cost  issues,  in  promulgating 
regulations  to  implement  those  laws. 
In  many  cases.  I  believe  we  can  fully 
meet  the  objectives  of  our  environ- 
mental statutes  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing  their  costs  and  burdens  on 
those  directly  affected. 

The  bill  encourages  innovation  and 
new  ways  of  thinking  in  the  rule- 
making process.  It  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  President's  initiatives  in  the 
National  Performance  Review  of  mak- 
ing the  Federal  Government  more  effi- 
cient, responsive,  and  workable. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  would  say 
that  my  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  be  taking  a  leadership  role 


on  this  issue  of  Federal  mandates.  We 
will  be  having  a  kick-off  hearing  next 
Wednesday  at  9:30  a.m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  inserted  into  the  Record 
following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  1604 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Gov- 
ernments Regulatory  Improvement  and  In- 
novation Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  1.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  better  determine  the  cost  and  other  Im- 
pacts of  reflation  on  small  governments; 

(2)  encourage  the  use  of  more  flexible  regu- 
latory approaches  that  lessen  compliance 
burdens  on  small  governments;  and 

(3)  test  innovative  methods  of  regulation. 

SEC.  S.  DEFINmONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "small  government"  means  a 
small  governmental  jurisdiction  as  defined 
under  section  601(5)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code; 

(2)  the  term  "agency"  means  any  agency 
as  defined  under  section  551(1)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(3)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

(4)  the  term  "Council"  means  the  Council 
on  Small  Governments  established  under 
section  8: 

(5)  the  term  "small  entity"  means  a  small 
entity  as  defined  under  section  601(6)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

SEC.  *.  AGENCY  RESPONSIBILmE& 

(a)  GUIDELINES.— The  head  of  each  agency 
shall,  after  opportunity  for  public  comment, 
issue  guidelines  consistent  with  section  6(b) 
of  this  Act  to  ensure  Implementation  of 
chapter  6  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  by 
the  agency. 

(b)  Plans.— The  head  of  each  agency  shall 
develop  a  plan  to  inform,  educate,  and  advise 
small  entitles  on  compliance  with  any  rule 
that  has  a  significant  impact  on  small  enti- 
tles. Such  plan  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  in  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making and  the  final  rulemaking  notice  for 
any  such  rule,  and  shall  include  a  listing  of— 

(1)  local  and  regional  workshops  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  and  receiving  informa- 
tion about  the  impact  of  the  rule; 

(2)  written  guidance  and  other  applicable 
publications  and  their  availability:  and 

(3)  relevant  Federal,  State,  and  local  tech- 
nical assistance  programs. 

(c)  REPORTS.— The  head  of  each  agency 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Administrator 
and  to  the  Director  on  the  agency's  Imple- 
mentation of  this  Act  and  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  6  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

SEC.  5.  SMALL  GOVERNMENT  COOROD4ATOR8. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  each  agency  the  position  of  Small  Govern- 
ment Coordinator  who  shall  report  directly 
to  the  head  of  the  agency.  The  Small  Gov- 
ernment Coordinator  shall— 

(I)  communicate  the  small  government 
perspective  on  agency  rules  and  policies  dur- 
ing the  development  of  such  rules  and  poli- 
cies; 
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(2)  oversee  and  report  to  the  aKency  head 
on  agency  efforts  to  comply  with  chapter  6  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  such  chapter 
applies  to  small  governmental  jurisdictions, 
Including — 

(A)  participation  In  the  development  of 
agency  guidelines  for  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  chapter  6  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  as  such  chapter  applies  to  small  gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions;  and 

(B)  the  development  of  alternative  regu- 
latory proposals  that  accomplish  the  stated 
objectives  of  applicable  statutes  and  which 
minimize  the  impact  of  regulations  on  small 
governments  by  working  with— 

(1)  agency  regulatory  policy  personnel: 

(11)    national     organizations     representing 
small  governments; 
(ill)  local  elected  officials; 
(Iv)  public  policy  experts; 
(V)  the  Administrator; 
(vl)  the  Director;  and 
(vil)  the  Council; 

(3)  advising  the  agency  head  on  establish- 
ing electronic  or  other  means  of  information 
collection  to  gather  data  on  small  govern- 
ments; 

(4)  advising  the  agency  head  and  the  Direc- 
tor on  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  pilot  program  established  under  sec- 
tion 6:  and 

(5)  providing  technical  assistance  to  small 
governments  on  compliance  with  agency  reg- 
ulations. 

(b)  Personnel.— To  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  the  head  of  each  agency  shall 
designate  existing  personnel  to  perform  the 
duties  described  under  this  section. 

(c)  Waiver. — (1)  The  head  of  an  agency 
may  waive  the  requirements  of  this  section 
if  such  agency  head— 

(A)  in  consultation  with  the  Council  and  in 
concurrence  with  the  Director,  certifies  that 
the  agency  does  not  issue  a  significant  num- 
ber of  rules  affecting  small  governments;  and 

(B)  publishes  such  certification  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

(2)  Such  waiver  shall  be  reviewed  annually 
and  such  certification  shall  be  made  annu- 
ally, if  appropriate. 

SEC.  S.  REGULATORY  COORDINATION. 

(a)  Office  of  INF0R.M.^T10N  and  Regu- 
latory AFFAIRS.— The  Director  shall  dele- 
gate responsibility  for  the  implementation 
of  all  duties  of  the  Director  under  this  Act  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion and  Regulatory  Affairs. 

(b)  Guidelines.— The  Director.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  Small  Busi- 
ness, shall  issue  guidelines  to  agencies  on 
the  identification  of  rules  having  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  small  entitles.  In  issuing  the 
guidelines,  the  Director  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  number  of  small  entitles  that  may 
be  Impacted  by  a  rule; 

(2)  the  economic  cost  or  benefit  to  small 
entities  from  compliance  with  a  rule; 

(3)  the  effect  a  rule  may  have  on  regional 
economies;  and 

(4)  the  reporting  and  paperwork  require- 
ments Imposed  on  small  entities  by  a  rule. 

(c)  Compliance.— The  Director,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law  and  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator,  shall  be  responsible 
for  monitoring  and  coordinating  agency 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.   7.   REGULATORY    n J':XIBII.rrY    PllXXr    PRO- 
GRA.M. 

(a)  Establishment —The  Director,  in  con- 
sultation with  agencies  and  the  Council, 
shall  establish  pilot  programs  in  at  least  2 
agencies  to  test  innovative,  and  more  flexi- 
ble regulatory  approaches  that — 


(1)  reduce  reporting  and  compliance  bur- 
dens on  small  entities;  and 

(2)  meet  overall  statutory  goals  and  objec- 
tives. 

(b)  Program  Contents.— The  pilot  pro- 
grams shall  focus  on  rules  in  effect  or  pro- 
posed rules,  or  a  combination  thereof,  that 
have  a  significant  impact  on  small  entitles, 
with  equal  emphasis  given  to  rules  that  im- 
pact small  governments,  small  business,  and 
small  organizations. 

SEC.    8.   THE   SMALL   GOVERNMENTS    ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

(a)  Establishment. — (l)  There  is  estab- 
lished a  Small  Governments  Advisory  Coun- 
cil composed  of  9  representatives  from  small 
governments  appointed  by  the  President,  of 
whom  no  more  than  5  shall  be  from  any  one 
political  party. 

(2)  No  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
make  the  original  appointments  to  the  Coun- 
cil. 

(b)  Membership.— No  less  than  6  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  acting  small  govern- 
mental officials.  Members  of  the  Council 
shall— 

(1)  have  an  extensive  understanding  of  and 
experience  with  the  operations  of  small  gov- 
ernments; and 

(2)  represent  a  balance  with  respect  to  the 
regions,  the  sizes  of  small  governments,  and 
the  occupations  represented  on  the  Council. 

(c)  Duties.— The  duties  of  the  Small  Gov- 
ernments Advisory  Council  shall  be  to — 

(1)  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  receipt  of 
comments  concerning  the  regulatory  policies 
and  activities  of  agencies  that  affect  small 
governments; 

(2)  advise  the  Small  Government  Coordina- 
tors as  to  the  performance  of  their  duties 
under  section  5; 

(3)(A)  develop  proposals  for  changes  in  the 
regulatory  policies  and  activities  of  any 
agency  which  shall  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and 

(B)  communicate  such  proposals  to  the  Di- 
rector and  appropriate  agencies; 

(4)(A)  monitor  the  costs  and  other  burdens 
of  Federal  regulation  on  small  governments, 
including  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  regu- 
lation; and 

(B)  make  legislative  and  nonlegrislative 
proposals  for  eliminating  excessive  or  unnec- 
essary regulatory  burdens  placed  on  small 
governments: 

(5)  advise  the  Director  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  section  6  as  such  section  relates  to 
small  governments;  and 

(6)  report  annually  to  the  Administrator 
and  the  Director  on  the  actions  of  the  Coun- 
cil under  this  Act.  including — 

(A)  a  summary  of  all  proposals  offered 
under  subsection  (cK3); 

(B)  a  detailed  assessment,  prepared  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Small  Government  Coor- 
dinators established  under  section  5,  of  the 
costs  and  other  burdens  of  government  regu- 
lation on  small  governments,  including  the 
cumulative  effects  of  such  regulation;  and 

(C)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  pilot  programs  established  under  section 
7. 

(d)  Chairman.— The  Council  shall  elect  a 
chairman  and  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man but  no  less  often  than  every  6  months. 

(e)  Meetings.— The  Director  shall  meet 
with  the  Council  on  a  regular  basis,  but  no 
less  often  than  every  6  months. 

(0  Federal  Advisory  Committee  act.— 
The  Council  shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.). 

(g)     AUTHORIZATION    OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 


sums  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

SEC.  9.  ASSISTANCE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES. 

Consistent  with  applicable  law.  each  de- 
partment, agency,  and  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  furnish  to  the 
Council  such  reports  and  other  information 
as  the  Council  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  10.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

Chapter  6  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  601(5)  by  inserting  "Indian 
tribes."  after  "school  districts."; 

(2)  in  section  602(b)  by  inserting  "the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and"  after  "transmitted  to";  and 

(3)  in  section  605<b>— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"sections  603  and  604  of  this  title  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sections  603(c)  and  604  of 
this  title";  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  at  the  time  of  publi- 
cation of  the  final  rule";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and"  after  "such 
certification  and  statement  to".» 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Small  Governments  Regulatory 
Improvement  and  Innovation  Act  being 
introduced  today  by  my  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Glenn.  I  commend  him  and  his 
staff  for  their  fine  work  in  this  impor- 
tant area.  This  bill  is  important  in  ob- 
taining more  effective  and  consistent 
application  of  and  compliance  with  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  of  1980. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  directly  from 
local  government.  As  a  former  Detroit 
City  Council  president,  I  am  all  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  difficulties  local  gov- 
ernments face  in  responding  to  the  de- 
mands put  on  them  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. All  too  often,  the  Federal  pro- 
grams we  create  to  respond  to  real 
problems  result  in  extensive  regula- 
tions that  sometimes  bear  little  rela- 
tionship to  the  real  world.  Frequently, 
the  regulations  are  blind  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  regulated  groups  and 
this  has  been  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  small  governments. 

Federal  agencies  often  regulate  as  if 
small  communities  are  a  small  seg- 
ment of  our  society  even  though  that 
could  not  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Many  here  in  Washington  don't  realize 
that  over  70  percent  of  the  general  pur- 
pose governments  in  the  United  States 
have  populations  of  less  than  3,000  and 
half  have  populations  under  1,000. 
Moreover,  only  3  percent  of  localities 
in  this  country  have  more  than  50.000 
inhabitants.  Consequently,  when  these 
small  communities  are  faced  with  cost- 
ly regulatory  requirements,  they  don't 
have  a  very  big  tax  base  upon  which  to 
draw. 

Small,  local  governments  are  fre- 
quently comprised  of  individuals  who 
serve  their  communities  on  a  volun- 
teer, part-time  or  low-salary  basis. 
Dedicated  community  officials  often- 
times have  very  limited  access  to  tech- 
nical experts,  legal  counsel,  or  even 
computers.  Given  these  real  life  condi- 
tions,   Federal    agencies    need    to    pay 
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particular  attention  to  the  burdens  our 
Federal  regulations  can  place  on  small 
communities.  This  burden  can  result  in 
exactly  what  we  don't  want — non-com- 
pliance. 

That's  in  part  why  we  passed  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  in  1980— to 
force  Federal  agencies  to  take 
thelimitations  of  small  entities  like 
small  local  governments  into  account 
in  issuing  regulations. 

In  the  fall  of  1988.  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  held  a  hearing  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  legislation  in  easing 
the  regulatory  burden  on  small  enti- 
ties. Unfortunately,  we  discovered  that 
the  act  had  not  been  consistently  im- 
plemented and  compliance  by  many 
agencies  has  been  woefully  inadequate, 
particularly  with  regard  to  small  com- 
munities. 

As  a  result  of  the  problems  uncovered 
at  that  hearing.  Chairman  Glenn  and 
I,  along  with  other  members  of  the 
committee,  introduced  the  Small  Gov- 
ernments Regulatory  Partnership  Act 
to  gain  more  effective  compliance  with 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act.  Due  to 
certain  concerns  raised  regarding  the 
structure  of  that  bill,  we  continued  to 
wrestle  with  the  issue  of  how  to  suffi- 
ciently strengthen  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act  to  ensure  compliance 
and  to  strengthen  the  voice  of  small 
communities  in  the  regulatory  process. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  reflects  the  continued  work  that 
has  been  done  to  address  this  impor- 
tant issue.  While  the  legislation  has  a 
specific  focus  on  small  governments,  it 
includes  provisions  to  increaise  compli- 
ance for  small  businesses  and  other 
small  entities. 

The  bill  requires  increased  involve- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  in  the  development 
and  oversight  of  agency  plans  for  com- 
pliance with  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act  [RFA].  Additionally,  the  act  cre- 
ates a  regulatory  pilot  program  to  test 
new,  more  flexible  regulatory  ap- 
proaches to  achieve  our  regulatory 
goals.  The  bill  also  tightens  the  certifi- 
cation process  which  allows  agencies  to 
exempt  themselves  from  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act. 

With  regard  to  small  governments,  it 
requires  each  agency  to  designate  a 
small  government  coordinator,  report- 
ing directly  to  the  agency  head,  who 
will  monitor  the  agency's  adherence  to 
the  RFA;  make  recommendations  on 
less  burdensome  regulatory  ap- 
proaches; provide  compliance  assist- 
ance; and  assist  in  the  development  of 
pilot  progTfims.  This  position  is  mod- 
eled after  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  Office  of  Small  Commu- 
nity Coordinator,  an  office  which  I  and 
other  members  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  have  fought  to  pre- 
serve and  promote.  Moreover,  a  new  ad- 


visory council  would  be  established  to 
give  small  governments  and  their  con- 
cerns the  high-level  presence  they  cur- 
rently lack  in  the  Federal  regulatory 
process. 

Mr.  President,  small  communities 
should  not  feel  lost  in  the  wilderness 
when  it  comes  to  gaining  information 
and  assistance  in  complying  with  Fed- 
eral regulations.  The  last  thing  we 
want  is  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  those 
individuals  who  are  trying  the  best 
they  can  to  comply  with  what  we  ask 
of  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  regula- 
tions are  complex— one  need  only  look 
at  the  courts  to  see  how  difficult  it  can 
be  to  understand  just  what  a  regula- 
tion requires  or  means. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President,  in 
his  recent  Elxecutive  order  on  regu- 
latory policy,  included  a  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  concerns  of  small  com- 
munities in  recognition  of  their  special 
needs.  This  legislation  will  further 
strengthen  agency  sensitivity  in  this 
area.  The  sooner  we  pass  this  bill,  the 
sooner  we  will  realize  our  earlier  prom- 
ise to  this  country's  small  commu- 
nities. Once  again,  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Ohio  for  his  work  in  this  area  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues'  support.* 


By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 

MOYNIHAN,      Mr.      DORCAN,      Mr. 

INOUYE.     Mr.     Kennedy.     Mr. 
Metzenbaum,       Mr.        Rocke- 
feller, Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  WOFFORD,  Ms.  MIKUL- 
SKI.   Mr.   ROBB,   Mr.   Pressler, 
Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Hatch, 
and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.   Res.   150.   A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  2  through 
May  8.   1994.  as  "Public   Service   Rec- 
ognition Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  RECOGNITION  WEEK 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  May  2-8.  1994.  as 
"Public  Service  Recognition  Week."  I 
have  introduced  similar  resolutions  in 
previous  Congresses  to  honor  the  pub- 
lic servants  who  so  diligently  and 
faithfully  serve  our  Nation  at  the 
State,  local,  and  Federal  level. 

The  9  million  city  and  county  work- 
ers, 4  million  State  employees,  and  5 
million  Federal  civilian  and  military 
employees  who  serve  the  public  per- 
form some  of  our  Nation's  most  critical 
and  important  tasks.  These  are  the 
men  and  women  who  defend  our  Nation 
and  educate  our  children.  They  keep 
our  food  and  drinking  water  safe  and 
come  to  our  aid  should  fire,  flood,  or 
other  disasters  strike  our  homes  and 
communities.  They  work  to  find  new 
treatments  for  cancer  and  AIDS  and  to 
develop  new  technologies  to  improve 
and  enhance  our  lives. 

Their  collective  mission  is  integral 
to  preserving  our  health,  safety,  and 
standard  of  living,  yet  public  servants 


are  rarely  recognized  for  their  efforts 
unless  there  is  a  disruption  in  the  level 
of  service  to  which  the  public  is  accus- 
tomed. Consequently,  theirs  is  a  thank- 
less job;  and  one  which  they  have  had 
to  perform  under  increasingly  adverse 
conditions. 

Today,  government  at  every  level  is 
bound  by  severe  fiscal  constraints.  The 
lingering  effects  of  a  slack  economy 
have  exacerbated  budgetary  pressures 
and  forced  governments  to  cut  back  or 
eliminate  basic  services.  States  and 
municipalities  have  been  particularly 
hard-hit  and  forced  to  lay  off  thou- 
sands of  employees.  Those  who  have 
not  been  laid-off  are  eisked  to  provide 
the  same  services  with  fewer  available 
resources. 

I  regret  some  in  government  have 
seized  upon  public  employees'  vulner- 
ability in  these  tough  economic  times 
and  attacked  and  denigrated  them  pub- 
licly. For  more  than  a  decade,  public 
employees,  especially  at  the  Federal 
level,  have  confronted  budget  cuts 
which  if  not  aimed  at  their  very  liveli- 
hood, targeted  their  pay  or  pensions  or 
health  benefits.  Yet,  despite  what  has 
been  a  hostile  political  and  economic 
climate,  public  employees  continue  to 
perform  their  duties  in  an  effective  and 
efficient  manner. 

As  we  eagerly  seek  to  engage  the 
major  challenges  before  us— the  prob- 
lems afflicting  our  economy,  our 
health  care  system,  and  the  safety  of 
our  streets — we  must  remember  the 
millions  of  public  servants  who  quietly 
attend  to  the  people's  work  in  Social 
Security  and  employment  offices,  in 
VA  hospitals  and  health  clinics,  and  in 
fire  halls  and  police  stations  across  our 
50  States.  As  John  F.  Kennedy  so  suc- 
cinctly put  in  1961,  it  is  they  who  "con- 
duct our  generation's  most  important 
business — the  public's  business." 

Mr.  President,  by  setting  aside  a 
week  as  'Public  Service  Recognition 
Week",  we  make  a  small  but  meaning- 
ful statement  to  public  servants 
throughout  the  land— that  their  work, 
so  often  unrecognized,  is  vital  and  im- 
portant and  that  we  as  individuals  and 
as  a  Nation  depend  on  it  each  and 
every  day.  I  am  most  pleased  to  intro- 
duce this  resolution  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  working  for  its 
swift  passage  and  enactment. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  73J 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kohl],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  732,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  immunization  of  all  children  in 
the  United  States  against  vaccine-pre- 
ventable diseases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

3.  TS3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the   name   of   the    Senator   from    New 
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Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  was  ?Aded  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  793.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  require  that  standards  of  identity 
for  milk  include  certain  minimum 
standards  regarding  milk  solids,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kempthorne, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  993,  a  bill  to 
end  the  practice  of  imposing  unfunded 
Federal  mandates  on  States  and  local 
governments  and  to  ensure  that  the 
Federal  Government  pays  the  costs  in- 
curred by  those  governments  in  com- 
plying with  certain  requirements  under 
Federal  statutes  and  regulations. 

S.  1082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1082,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  program  of  making  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  operation  of  offices 
of  rural  health,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1116,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the  de- 
duction for  expenses  of  certain  home 
offices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Akaka,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Lnouye),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  JOHN.STON],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1288,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  coordination  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  national  aquaculture  policy 
for  the  private  sector  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  establish  an  aqua- 
culture  commercialization  research 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1571 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Feinstein,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1571,  a  bill  to  improve  immigration  law 
enforcement. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RoBB.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  90.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  recognize  the  achievements 
of  radio  amateurs,  and  to  establish  sup- 
port for  such  amateurs  as  national  pol- 
icy. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dorgan  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1036  proposed  to  H.R. 
3116.  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1994.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 49— RELATING  TO  THE  CA- 
NADIAN QUOTA  REGIME  ON 
CHICKEN  IMPORTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  McCONNELL 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Faircloth.  and  Mr.  Warner)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

S.  Con.  Res.  49 

Whereas  the  United  States  chicken  indus- 
try is  the  most  effective  in  the  world  and 
produced  approximately  $16  billion  worth  of 
chickens  in  1992; 

Whereas  Canada's  chicken  supply  manage- 
ment system  severely  restricts  the  importa- 
tion of  United  States  chickens,  resulting  in 
$350,000,000  to  $700,000,000  in  lost  sales; 

Whereas  Canada's  chicken  supply  manage- 
ment system  severely  restricts  the  United 
States  chicken  processors  and  retailers  from 
expanding  into  the  Canadian  market: 

Whereas  Canada's  chicken  supply  manage- 
ment system  protects  the  Canadian  chicken 
growers  while  severely  hurting  both  United 
States  and  Canadian  processors  and  food 
service  retailers; 

Whereas  Canada's  chicken  supply  manage- 
ment system  causes  exceedingly  high  chick- 
en prices  and  periodic  supply  shortages  in 
Canada;  and 

Whereas  Canada's  chicken  supply  manage- 
ment system  and  the  imposition  of  quotas  on 
processed  chicken  contravenes  Canada's  obli- 
gations under  Article  XI  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  United  States,  as  part  of  the  Uru- 
guay Round  multilateral  trade  negotiations, 
negotiate  tariffication  of  Canada's  chicken 
supply  management  system  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  processed  chicken  from  Canada's 
Import  control  List; 

<2)  the  United  States  should  insist  under 
tariffication  that  the  amount  of  chicken  de- 
termined to  be  within  quota  be  based  on  the 
total  amount  of  chicken  imported  into  Can- 
ada in  1993  through  both  global  and  supple- 
mental import  quotas; 

(3)  the  United  States  should  seek  the  elimi- 
nation, or  at  the  minimum,  phase-out  of  the 
new  duties  imposed  by  Canada  on  chicken 
imports  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
United  States-Canada  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment; and 

(4)  the  United  States  should  oppose  any  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  Canada  which  results  in 
lost  sales  for  United  States  chicken  export- 
ers and  restricts  the  United  States  access  to 
Canada's  chicken  market. 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  resolution 
which  seeks  the  removal  of  Canada's 
barriers  to  imports  of  United  States 
chickens  and  chicken  products  in  nego- 
tiations on  the  GATT  round. 

Since  1979.  Canada  has  maintained  a 
supply  management  system  to  control 
the  Canadian  chicken  market  through 
production  and  import  quotas.  Can- 
ada's regime  severely  limits  access  to 
the  Canadian  market  by  United  States 
exporters  and  restricts  expansion  in 
Canada  by  United  States  companies  in 
the  chicken  industry. 

The  United  States  has  much  to  gain 
from  an  opening  of  Canada's  poultry 


market.  Chicken  growing  and  process- 
ing in  this  country  is  a  big  business. 
Approximately  200.000  Americans  are 
directly  and  indirectly  employed  in  the 
chicken  industry.  Chicken  is  produced 
in  28  States.  Production  in  1992  was 
valued  at  $16  billion. 

This  issue  Is  particularly  important 
to  me  because  Canada's  chicken  quotas 
restrict  the  ability  of  KFC.  based  in  my 
State,  to  expand  its  Canadian  oper- 
ations. KFC's  current  sales  of  $600  mil- 
lion in  Canada  could  be  increased  to  $1 
billi6H  over  the  next  4  years  if  a  larger, 
more  secure  supply  of  chicken  were 
available.  It  would  be  if  Canada 
dropped  its  quota  system. 

Currently,  the  United  States  exports 
roughly  $90  million  of  chicken  to  Can- 
ada—only about  8  percent  of  total  Ca- 
nadian chicken  consumption.  Industry 
officials  estimate  that  an  open  Cana- 
dian market  would  increase  United 
States  exports  annually  to  between 
$350  to  $700  million,  resulting  in  7,000  to 
14,000  new  United  States  jobs. 

Now  that  the  Uruguay  round  negotia- 
tions are  near  completion,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  agreement  be  reached 
to  provide  immediate  and  significant 
export  opportunities  for  America's 
highly  competitive  chicken  industry. 

Canada  is  the  only  major  country 
with  which  the  United  States  has  an 
outstanding  bilateral  trade  agreement 
directly  impacting  the  results  of  the 
Uruguay  round  agricultural  market  ac- 
cess negotiations. 

The  United  States-Canada  Free 
Trade  Agreement  precludes  Canada 
from  introducing  any  new  tariffs  on 
goods  originating  in  the  United  States. 
This  obligation  extends  to  any  new  tar- 
iffs resulting  from  tariffications  in  the 
Uruguay  round.  Any  executive  branch 
effort  to  amend  the  FTA  which  would 
nullify  this  trade  agreement  obligation 
on  the  part  of  Canada  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  major  concession  on  the 
part  of  Canada  to  significantly  open  its 
market  to  United  States  chicken  ex- 
ports. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
Canada's  import  quotas  as  they  apply 
to  processed  chicken  are  inconsistent 
with  GATT  Article  XI.  The  GATT  has 
ruled  on  several  occasions  that  highly 
processed  food  products — for  example, 
chicken  sandwich  patties — clearly  are 
not  a  "like  product"  to  live  or  fresh 
whole  chicken.  Their  inclusion  in  Can- 
ada's supply  management  system  is  pa- 
tently in  violation  of  GATT  Article  XI 
and  Canada  must  not  be  allowed — 
through  the  negotiation  of  the  Uru- 
guay round  agreement — to  maintain  re- 
strictive trade  barriers  on  processed 
chicken  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  pursuing 
this  issue  for  several  years  now  to  no 
avail.  The  Canadians  have  avoided  re- 
moving their  import  restrictions  on 
chicken  long  enough.  By  supporting 
this  resolution,  the  Senate  will  send 
Canada  a  clear  message  that  the  time 
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haiS  come  for  it  to  move  its  poultry 
supply  management  system  into  the 
20th  century.  As  part  of  the  GATT 
round,  we  will  accept  nothing  less  than 
immediate  and  meaningful  new  export 
opportunities  to  the  Canadian  market. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


INDOOR  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1993 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1092 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  Mr.  Brown)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  656) 
to  provide  for  indoor  air  pollution 
abatement,  including  indoor  radon 
abatement,  and  for  other  purposes;  as 
follows: 

On  pa^e  96.  strike  line  1  througrh  line  12. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FACES  OF  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  my  continuing  effort  to  put  a 
face  on  the  health  care  crisis  that  is 
confronting  America.  Today  I  want  to 
share  the  story  of  Leonard  L.  Ketelhut 
from  Hazel  Park,  MI.  Leonard,  his  wife 
Beverly,  his  18-year-old  daughter  Patri- 
cia, and  his  12-year-old  daughter  Kelly 
have  been  without  health  insurance 
since  January  11.  1991.  because 
Leonard's  medical  history  has  put  him 
in  what  insurance  companies  consider 
a  high  risk  category. 

In  1979,  Leonard  was  diagnosed  with 
Hodgkin's  disease,  a  curable  form  of 
cancer.  After  6  years,  several  surgeries, 
and  radiation  therapy,  Leonard's  phy- 
sician declared  him  cured  in  1986.  Since 
that  time,  Leonard  has  enjoyed  good 
health. 

From  1986  to  1991,  Leonard  worked 
for  Modem  Engineering,  which  pro- 
vided benefits  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily through  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield. 
When  he  was  laid  off  in  January  of  1991, 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  over  $300 
each  month  to  continue  the  family's 
health  insurance  through  the  COBRA 
option. 

For  2  years,  Leonard  looked  for  a  job 
and  couldn't  find  one.  During  that  time 
he  developed  new  skills  by  going  to 
truck  driving  school. 

Leonard  was  able  to  find  another  job 
in  December  of  1992.  Unfortunately  at 
this  job  he  was  denied  health  insurance 
because  of  his  fight  with  cancer  10 
years  before.  Health  insurance  is  sup- 
posed to  be  there  for  those  who  get 
sick.  Yet  many  insurers  refuse  to  cover 
people  who  are  at  risk  for  getting  sick. 
In  a  letter  denying  Leonard  coverage, 
the     insurance     company     wrote:     "if 


someone  with  a  potentially  adverse 
health  condition  or  history  is  approved 
for  coverage,  the  result  could  be  many 
claim  dollars  paid,  leading  to  an  over- 
all increase  in  the  cost  of  insurance  for 
all  participating  employees  in  the  pro- 
gram." 

To  make  matters  worse,  Leonard  was 
laid  off  from  his  job  because  the  com- 
pany claimed  there  wasn't  enough 
work,  even  though  Leonard  had  worked 
56  hours  the  week  before. 

In  April  of  this  year,  Leonard  found 
another  job — one  that  would  provide 
health  insurance  through  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield  after  he  had  been  with  the 
company  90  days.  Unfortunately,  9  days 
into  the  job  Leonard  shattered  a  bone 
in  his  wrist.  He  was  eligible  for  work- 
man's compensation  which  picked  up 
the  cost  of  his  medical  care  for  his 
wrist,  but  he  lost  his  chance  for  health 
care  coverage  through  his  employer.  He 
was  replaced  in  the  company  and  has 
no  job  to  return  to. 

Leonard's  wife.  Beverly,  provides  day 
care  at  home,  and  thus  has  no  means  of 
obtaining  health  insurance  through  an 
employer.  Combined  with  Leonard's 
$115  weekly  workmen's  compensation 
payments,  her  income  puts  the 
Ketelhuts  over  the  salary  limit  for 
Medicaid.  They  cannot  afford  private 
insurance.  It  is  only  through  good  for- 
tune that  Leonard,  Beverly,  and  their 
children  have  not  suffered  any  serious 
illnesses  since  last  January,  aside  from 
Leonard's  injury  to  his  wrist. 

It  is  crucial  that  people  like  Leonard 
Ketelhut  and  his  family  have  a  guaran- 
tee of  health  insurance  coverage  re- 
gardless of  their  past  medical  history. 
All  Americans  deserve  the  peace  of 
mind  that  guaranteed  coverage  can 
bring.  I  will  continue  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  work  with  the  President  and 
First  Lady  to  reform  our  health  care 
system  and  provide  access  to  affordable 
health  care  for  all  Americans.* 


FAN  KANE  NEUROHABILITATION 
SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
come  before  you  today  to  speak  about 
the  wonderful  work  being  done  by  the 
Fan  Kane  Neurohabilitation  Services 
for  Children  in  Tucson,  AZ.  The  Fan 
Kane  organization  is  dedicated  to  help- 
ing brain-injured  children.  This  is  a 
very  difficult  task  which  they  are  ful- 
filling admirably. 

Ms.  Kane  originally  started  working 
with  children  in  Cleveland  during  the 
late  1920's.  She  moved  to  Tucson,  AZ  in 
1949  expecting  to  work  in  other  fields. 
Thanks  to  some  persuading  by  a  friend, 
she  soon  returned  to  working  with  chil- 
dren. That  year  she  helped  to  create 
the  Cerebral  Palsy  Foundation  of 
Southern  Arizona,  an  organization  that 
is  running  strong  to  this  day.  In  1950, 
she  helped  to  create  the  Fan  Kane  fund 
for  braln-lnjured  children  which  en- 
abled her  to  greatly  expand  her  work 
with  children. 


The  Fan  Kane  organization  is  de- 
signed to  help  children  with  brain  trau- 
mas reenter  society  and  gain  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance.  They  have  sev- 
eral therapists  and  volunteers  who  as- 
sist in  rehabilitation,  therapy,  and  pro- 
vide individualized  help  for  each  child. 
There  are  part-time  programs  for  chil- 
dren during  the  school  year,  and  full- 
time  programs  during  the  summer.  At 
any  given  time  they  will  have  between 
25  to  30  children  involved  in  their  pro- 
gram. 

Ms.  Kane  passed  away  in  1990  but  this 
did  not  reduce  the  fine  work  that  this 
organization  continues  to  undertake. 
The  Fan  Kane  organization  has  become 
highly  respected  in  southern  Arizona, 
and  is  now  affiliated  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  Medical  School.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  com- 
mending, and  congratulating  the  Fan 
Kane  organization  for  their  dedicated 
work  and  wish  them  the  best  of  luck  in 
the  future.* 


RECORD  TO  REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL 
3  P.M. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Record  remain 
open  until  3  p.m.  today  for  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  and  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER 
1,  1993 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10:30  a.m..  Monday,  No- 
vember 1;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date;  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  In  the  day;  that  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 12  noon,  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each,  with  Senator  MURKOWSKI,  of 
Alaska,  recognized  for  up  to  15  minutes 
following  the  announcement  of  the 
Chair,  to  be  followed  by  Senator  DOR- 
GAN  for  up  to  10  minutes,  with  the  time 
from  11  a.m.  to  12  noon  under  the  con- 
trol of  Senator  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  1,  1993,  AT  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess,  as 
previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:11  p.m.,  recessed  until  Monday,  No- 
vember 1.  1993,  at  10:30  a.m. 
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